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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  main  objects  of  this  work  dire— first,  to  enable  the  'English  reader'  to 
find  out  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  foreign  words  and  phrases  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  English  literature;  secondly,  to  register  the  increase  of  the 
English  vocabulary  directly  due  to  the  adoption  and  naturalisation  of  foreign  words  since 
the  introduction  of  printing;  thirdly,  to  record  all  English  words  of  foreign  origin  which 
have  retained  or  reverted  to  their  native  form.  The  smallness  of  the  staif  and  the  small 
number  of  contributors  have  made  it  inevitable  that  these  objects  should  not  be  fully 
attained  and  that  the  work  should  be  uneven,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  attempts  may  be 
found  to  have  met  with  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success.  More  than  50  per  cent. 
{i.e.  more  than  64XX))  of  the  articles  of  the  Dictionary  and  Supplement  are  devoted  to 
the  first  object,  which  is  popular;  while  the  general  public  cannot  fail  to  find  very  many 
of  the  remaining  articles  both  useful  and  interesting  even  if  the  second  and  third  objects 
above  mentioned  be  not  widely  appreciated. 

The  term  "Anglicised"  has  been  taken  to  mean  (a)  'borrowed  and  wholly  or  partly 
naturalised ',  as  amity,  bagatelle,  calibre,  calico,  elegant,  flummery,  potato ;  (b)  '  used  in  English 
literature  without  naturalisation '•»  (often,  however,  with  more  or  less  mispronunciation),  9s 
amour  (Mod.),  caf^,  embonpoint,  enfant  terrible,  flotilla,  genius,  non  compos  mentis,  onus 
probandi;  {c)  'familiarised  by  frequent  quotation',  such  as  revenons  d  nos  moutons,  littera 
scripta  manet,  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est,  ora  pro  nobis,  which  are  not  Anglicised 
at  all  in  the  strict  application  of  the  term,  but  which  it  is  convenient  to  include  with 
such  phrases  as  d  tort  et  d  travers,  amende  honorable,  enfant  terrible,  fton  compos  mentis, 
onus  probandi. 

Several  hundred  carefully  selected  books  have  been  read  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  literary  materials  upon  which  the  best  part  of  the  work  is  based. 

When  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1882,  accepted  the  bequest  of  ;^5000  left  by 
the  late  Mr  J.  F.  Stanford  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  a  dictionary  of  "  Anglicised 
Words  and  Phrases",  the  notes  and  collections  made  by  Mr  Stanford  himself  with  a 
view  to  such  a  work  were  carefully  examined.  Mr  Stanford's  interpretation  of  the  term 
"Anglicised"  was  found  to  be  very  free,  in  fact  equivalent  to  that  given  above. 

The  following  Scheme,  which  fairly  represents  Mr  Stanford's  views  of  the  scope  of 
the  work  which  he  desired  to  found,  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  the  editor  being  responsible  only  for  the 
examples.  The  Rev.  Prof.  J.  E.  B  Mayor,  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  Prof.  R.  L.  Bensly, 
Mr  Aldis  Wright,  and  Dr  J.  P.  Postgate  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  .the  Scheme. 
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Scheme. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  Dictionary,  while  not  professedly  including  technical 
terms,  embrace : — 

1.  All  words  and  phrases  of  non-European  origin^  found  in  English  literature, 
if  borrowed  directly  (with  or  without  change  of  sound  or  form)  from  non-European 
languages  : 

e.g.  Words:  bulbul,  bungalow,  coffee,  fellah,  gobang,  guinea,  khaki,  kismet, 
mahogany,  pasha,  ratan,  proa,  sago,  selictar,  seraph,  shwanpan,  sofa,  tatty,  toddy, 
tomahawk,  tom-tom,  ukase,  umicuk,  vizier,  waddie,  wigwam,  zenana. 

'  Under  "words  and  phrases",  throughout  this  Scheme,  are  included  (a)  such  foreign  proper  names  as  are 
frequently  used  as  common  words,  and  words  formed  from  foreign  proper  names,  and  (V)  frequently  cited  foreign  proverbs 
and  short  epigrammatic  sentiments : 

e.  g.  (a)  Names,  &c. :  Alexander,  Bordeaux,  cicerone.  Hector,  Machiavellian,  Mentor,  pasquinade,  philippic,  shaloon, 
Sybarite,  tontine,   Vandal,  vestal,  volt,  Zolaism. 

(i)  Phrases :  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  co6te,  eosa  fatta  capo  ha,  ohne  Hast  ohne  Rast,  omne  ignotum  pro 
magnifico  est. 

2.  All  Latin  and  Greek  words  which  retain  their  original  form^  and  all 
Latin  and  Greek  phrases,  in  use  in  English  literature : 

e.g.  Words:  animal,  anemone,  antennae,  aroma,  augur,  epitome,  genius, 
habitat,  index,  medium,  omnibus,  pallor,  paraphernalia,  phalanx,  premium,  radius, 
ratio,  scoria,  sinciput,  siren,  thesis,  toga,  tribunal,  vertigo,  zeugma. 

Phrases :  cul  amussim,  deus  ex  mctchina,  flagrante  delicto,  hoc  age,  particeps 
criminis,  per  annum,  timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,  vade  mecum,  viva  voce, 
ariston  men   hudor,   hoi  polloi,   hysteron  proteron,   fl-a^/ioro  /MadtjuaTa,   to   nav. 

'  That  is  in  general  their  original  spelling : 

e.g.  Aloe,  conclave,  &c.,  keep  their  old  spelling  but  have  lost  their  last  syllable.  We  pronounce  query  and  quaere, 
ether  and  aether,  sulphur  and  sulfur  identically,  so  that  query,  ether,  sulphur  keep  their  form  with  altered  spelling.  Such 
cases  are  rare.  In  most  cases  words  which  retain  the  original  spelling  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  termination  will  be 
included.  Words  borrowed  directly  from  Greek,  as  anaesthesia,  hydrophobia,  are  regarded  as  unaltered  in  spite  of  the  Latin 
method  of  transliteration. 

3.  All  words  and  phrases  borrowed  directly  from  modern  European^  languages 
excepting  French : 

e.g.  Words:  antic,  barouche,  droitzschka,  Ewigkeit,  floe,  fresco,  frowe,  geyser, 
guerilla,  palaver,  passado,  polka,  poodle,  quass,  ranche,  regatta,  roster,  schnapps, 
senhora,  veneer,  waltz,  yacht,  Zeitgeist. 

N.B.    Turkish  is  regarded  as  non-European. 
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Phrases :  alia  modema,  che  sara  sara,  ragione  del  stato,  rosso  antico,  se  non  ^ 
vero  ^  ben  trovato,  volti  subito,  auf  imedersehen,  Sturm  und  Drang. 

*  Including  modem  importations  from  the  Celtic  dialects  which  still  survive  in  Great  Britain: 

e.g.  acushla,  cairtty  caftrcaihie,  cromltch,  dolmen,  eric,  gillie,  kerne,  loch,  shebeen,  shillelagh,  skean,  league,   Tory, 

4.  All  words  and  phrases  borrowed  from  the  French  which  retain  the 
French  pronunciation*: 

e.g.  Words:  chignon,  coup,  ennui,  espiiglerie,  gendarme,  jardinih-e,  lorgnette, 
na'iveti,  penchant,  razzia,  soup^on,  viveur,  vol-au-vent. 

Phrases :  d  outrance,  cul  de  sac,  de  rigueur,  enfant  terrible,  je  ne  sais  quoi, 
noblesse  oblige,  revenons  a  nos  moutons,  sauve  qui  peut,  tableau  vivant,  tour  de 
force. 

*  Words  which  approximately  retain  a  definite  characteristic  French  pronunciation  of  one  prominent  syllable  or  more 
will  be  included: 

e.g.  aigrette,  bagatelle,  chctgrin,  chevron,  envelope,  guitar,  hotel,  ormolu,  prestige,  lerreen. 

5.  All  words  borrowed  from  French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  printing,  whether  now  altered^  or  but  imperfectly  naturalised  and  now 
obsolete. 

'  That  is,  (a)  all  words  borrowed  from  the  French,  which,  having  apparently  come  into  use  after  a.d.  1470  (for 
1471),  are  found  in  French  form  before  a.d.  1612  (chosen  so  as  to  include  Cotgrave's  French-English  Dictionary),  or 
afterwards  in  French  form  in  italics,  &c.,  though  their  form  or  pronunciation  or  both  be  now  altered;  (b)  all  changed 
Latin  and  Greek  words  whose  original  form  is  found  not  earlier  than  1470. 

e.g.  (a)  cai,  kickshaws,  passport,  scene,  sequel,  synod,  toupee,  vivify ;  (b)  centaur,  pyramid,  syntax,  tetrastich. 

The  work  shall  not  professedly  include  dialectic  forms. 

An  asterisk  is  to  be  prefixed  to  every  article  for  which  materials  were  found 
in  Mr  Stanford's  collections,  which  materials  in  many  cases  consist  of  a  number 
of  extracts  from  periodical  literature  and  newspapers.  An  asterisk  is  also  to  be 
prefixed  to  all  quotations  taken  from  Mr  Stanford's  collections. 


Articles  which  deal  with  the  fifth  section  of  the  Scheme  have  presented  most  serious 
difficulties,  the  words  in  question  having  been  let  alone  by  nearly  all  the  few  voluntary 
contributors,  so  that  illustrative  quotations  have  fallen  seriously  short  just  where  they 
were  in  many  respects  most  important.  In  very  many  cases  there  has  been  danger  of 
including  words  which  ought  to  be  excluded  because  they  prove  to  be,  or  will  eventually 
prove  to  be,  Middle  English;  as  there  is — with  the  notable  exception  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary  (A — Consigner  and  E — Every)  edited  by  Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray  and  Mr  Henry 
Bradley — no  full  register  of  Middle  English  words  derived  from  Latin  and  French. 
Consequently,  as  the  Stanford  E  was  worked  off  before  the  Part  E — Every  of  the  New 
English  Dictionary  came  out,  five  words  which  have  been  included  prove  to  have  been 
found  in  Middle  English,  namely,  emblem,  evacuation,  evacue,  evagation,  evaporation.  However, 
only    two   instances    of  evacue   (from   the  same   author)  are  given   in   the   Middle   English 
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period,  and  only  one  instance  of  the  four  other  words*.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
about  30  words  would  have  been  wrongly  inserted  up  to  Cassz  but  for  the  information 
supplied  by  the  New  English  Dictionary.  It  appears  also  that  elope  should  have  been 
excluded  as  a  case  of  adaptation  from  Anglo-French  instead  of  being  included  according 
to  the  previously  current  derivation  from  Dutch.  On  the  other  hand,  efforce  (sb.),  efforce 
(vb.),  elegance,  epUogation,  equipare,  erode,  erosion,  and  esquadron  ought  all  probably  to 
have  been  added  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  Stanford  Scheme  to  the  72  items  of 
the  kind  which  have  been  treated  in  the  Stanford  Dictionary  between  E — Every.  The 
nouns  ending  in  -or  which  have  become  or  are  becoming  identical  in  spelling  with  Latin 
nominative  forms  in  -or — such  as  actor,  administrator,  contributor,  error,  Itonor,  minor, 
posterior,  sponsor — have  proved  particularly  troublesome,  as  many  of  them  were  Middle 
English  derivatives  from  Anglo-French  or  French,  and  it  seemed  only  fair  to  the  public 
to  take  such  merely  English  derivatives  as  abrogator,  alliterator,  commiserator,  which,  as 
to  form,  range  with  the  words  which  come  directly  from  Latin  nominatives  in  -or  or 
ultimately  from  accusatives  in  -orem.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Stanford  Dictionary  to 
the  New  English  Dictionary  (up  to  Cassz)  and  to  other  dictionaries  is  especially  heavy 
with  regard  to  these  words  and  those  treated  under  the  fifth  section  of  the  Scheme,  both 
as  to  illustrative  quotations  and  items  of  vocabulary  (possibly  10  per  cent,  of  the  latter 
being  due  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  up  to  Cassz).  This  portion  of  the  work  has 
been  the  least  satisfactory,  but  still  in  many  of  the  articles  in  question  there  has  been 
compensatory  success  in  supplementing  previous  researches,  as  for  instance  under  abarre, 
f abatement,  f  abbreviator,  abdicator,  -^abettor,  ^abstersive,  ^acceptance,  accorage,  accrue, 
f accumulator,  •\adage,  \adhere,  adjournment,  ^adulterator,  ^aggregator,  ample,  amplitude, 
amity,  amusement,  anatomist,  animator,  annotator,  anomal,  anterior,  antiphonal,  aper{i)tive, 
apostroplte  (Gram.),  appetitive,  architector,  architrave,  artifice,  artist,  atheism,  attentive,  attrac- 
tive, ball,  cannonade,  cataplasm,  catarrh,  cavalry,  cavezon,  censor,  cerate,  citadel,  citron,  cornice, 
director,  emigrator,  epithem,  epode,  equipage,  escalade,  esmotion,  esplanade,  estafette,  estimator, 
etiquette,  exititre,  expulse,  facility,  falsify,  fruition,  gallery,  &c. 

In  cases  of  doubt  whether  a  word  is  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  it  has  been  ^assumed 
that  ecclesiastical  words  and  words  which  occur  first  (so  far  as  the  incomplete  evidence 
suggests)  in  translations  from  the  Latin  are  rather  adapted  from  Latin  than  adopted 
from  French,  and  such  words  have  accordingly  been  excluded.  Words  which  are  adapted 
from  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  are  regarded  as  English  coinages,  following  English 
models,  the  original  adapter  or  adapters  being  no  doubt  in  many  cases  quite  unconscious 
that  a  fresh  item  was  being  added  to  the  English  vocabulary.  Such  adapted  forms 
which  made  their  first  appearance  in  English  dress  are  not  included  in  this  work,  which 
professes  to  deal  only  with  words  and  phrases  which  have  appeared  in  foreign  garb  in 
English  literature. 

With  regard  to  exotic  wordsj — such  rare  specimens  as  are  explained  when  used 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  excluded ;  except  in  the  case  of  names  of  vehicles,  vessels,  implements, 
coins,  and  commodities,  which  have  no  English  names  and  seemed  likely  to  be  imported. 
For  instance,  jinrikiska  was  admitted  long  before  the  correspondence  in  the  daily  papers 
on  the  feasibility  of  introducing  jinrikishas  into  London. 

The  editor  and  those  who  have  given  help  in  the  revision  have  in  very  many  cases 

t  For  thcM  words  ace  also  the  Supplement. 

t  That  b  to  say,  words  which  have  been  neither  wholly  nor  partially 
naturalised ;  such  as  names  of  foreign  institutions,  of  articles  which  are 
unknown  in  Great  Britain,  or  only  seen  in  mnseums  and  collections,  of 
foreign  offices  and  dignities,  &c.,  and  foreign  words  which  are  seldom  or 
never  used  except  by  writers  addicted  to  interlarding  their  pages  with 
foreign  words  and  phrases. 


*  The  following  table  shows  the  dates  of  the  one  or  two  earliest  'Sun- 

ford'  quoutions  for  these  words  and  of  Mr  Bradley's  two  or  three  earliest 

quoutions : 

emblem         15B9,  1598  St. 

c.  1430,  1601  N.E.D. 

evacuation    1533  St. 

,               c.  1400,  1533  N.E.D. 

evacne          1541  St. 

1  e.  1400,  t.  1400,  1541  N.E.D. 

evagation      150a  St. 

<••  «4'5,  «50S  N.E.D. 

evaporation  1533  St. 

'                    "398,  1533  N.E.D. 
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had  to  trust  to  their  memory  to  decide  whether  an  exotic  word  or  a  phrase  for  which 
no  quotation  or  only  one  had  been  found  was  sufficiently  common  in  literature  to  be 
taken,  and  again  they  have  often  had  to  divine  whether  a  word  or  phrase  seemed  likely 
to  become  more  common  than  it  was,  so  far  as  they  knew,  at  the  time  it  was  under 
consideration.  It  would  have  been  an  endless  and  useless  task  to  record  all  the  words 
by  which  modem  travellers  and  novelists  have  sought  to  give  'local  coloring'  to  their 
narratives,  such  as  numerous  native  words  meaning  'milk',  'meat',  'rice*,  'grass*,  'horse*, 
'father*,  'priest',  &c.,  which  have  not  been  and  are  never  likely  to  be  Anglicised  or  to 
become  familiar  in  English  speech  or  literature.  It  has  been  thought  well  to  omit 
gec^raphical  names  applied  only  or  mainly  in  trade  to  exports  or  in  finance  to  stocks 
and  shares;  such  as  Demerara  (sugar). 

Many  of  the  words  which  have  been  treated  have  severally  developed  in  English  a 
group  of  derivatives.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  such  derivatives ;  e.g.  echo  and  naive 
have  been  treated,  but  not  echo,  vb.,  echoic,  echoless,  echoy,  naively,  naivety. 

A  great  many  technical  terms,  which  are  employed  in  the  fine  arts,  architecture,  the 
drama,  history,  music,  and  rhetoric,  appear  with  comparative  frequency  in  general  literature. 
Such  terms  therefore  have  been  more  freely  admitted  than  terms  relating  to  other  arts 
and  sciences. 

The  Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  who  settled  the  form  and  method  of  the 
Stanford  Dictionary,  decided  to  confine  the  etymology  in  the  main  to  the  indication  of 
the  language  from  which  a  word  or  phrase  has  been  borrowed  and  of  its  native  form 
and  meaning,  unless  there  was  some,  fresh  light  to  be  thrown  upon  a  derivation. 
Accordingly  there  are  not  very  many  full  etymological  paragraphs,  but  several  of  those 
which  have  been  given  will  be  found  interesting,  vis.  those  under  Abdalli,  abdat, 
Abracadabra,  Alchochoden,  alerce,  aliquot,  alntuten,  avast,  burgoo,  chemist,  complot,  elixir, 
fanal,  hubbub,  sentinel,  stockade,  tomaeb,  while  the  assignment  of  a  word  to  its  native 
tongue  supported  by  the  illustrative  quotations  often  corrects  current  derivations.  For 
instance,  many  words  hitherto  derived  from  French  have  been  assigned  to  Italian  or 
Spanish;  e.g.  comrade,  crimson,  scimetar. 

With  r^ard  to  forms  in  -ado,  it  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  noun  is  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  form  in  -ada  or  an  Italian  form  in  -ada  (Mod. 
It.  -aid),  Mr  R.  Seymour  Conway  has  supplied  a  reference  to  Grober*s  Grundr.  d. 
Roman.  Philologie,  Bd.  I.  p.  530,  §  69.  These  earlier  Italian  -ada's  have  hitherto  been 
ignored  by  English  etymolc^ists,  though  Florio  gives  several,  e.g.  panada,  pomada,  scalada 
(as  well  as  panata,  pomata,  scalata),  frisada,  rodomontada.  It  is  therefore  almost  certain 
that  there  were  once  in  Italian  the  forms  gambada,  stoccada,  strappada,  and  possibly 
passada,  &c.  In  the  isth  and  i6th,  and  even  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  unaccented 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  a*s  were  often  turned  into  ds  in  English  loan-words, 
as  in  the  forms  bagatello,  bardello,  barrico,  berlino,  bonano,  borasco,  botargo,  chopine,  comrade, 
grotto,  hollock,  junto,  montero,  potato,  primero,  salvo  (artillery),  stockade,  tobacco,  tobardillo, 
umbrella,  visto. 

The  accentuation  of  naturalised  words  has  been  approximately  indicated  by  using  -  to 
represent  an  unaccented  syllable,  '  to  represent  an  accented  syllable,  "  to  represent  a 
comparatively  strongly  accented  syllable.  If  the  mark  '  or  "  be  repeated  with  regard  to 
the  pronunciation  of  one  word,  it  is  not  implied  that  the  two  stresses  are  quite  equal, 
nor  is  it  implied  that  all  syllables  marked  as  unaccented  have  precisely  the  same 
stresslessness. 

About  100,000  illustrative  quotations  with  dates  and  references  have  been  collected, 
over  30,000  having  been  supplied  by  voluntary  contributors,  and  of  the  total  amount 
some   40,000   have    been   used.    The  date    of   composition    or  first    publication    is    placed 
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before  a  quotation.  The  date  of  the  edition  used  (if  not  the  first)  is  placed  in  brackets 
after  the  reference ;  in  the  case  of  reprints  the  date  of  the  edition  reprinted  (if  not  the 
first)  is  placed  before  the  reference. 

Quotations  from  general  literature  which  have  been  taken  from  otlier  dictionaries 
have  been  specially  acknowledged  except  in  a  few  awkward  cases  (e.g.  when  a  correction 
has  been  made  upon  verification)  and  perhaps  in  two  or  three  instances  (one  has  been 
discovered)  through  oversight.  Indebtedness  to  dictionaries  in  respect  of  quotations  from 
other  dictionaries,  cyclopaedias,  glossaries,  and  works  for  which  full  indexes  or  concordances 
are  available  has  not  been  specially  acknowledged.  A  few  such  quotations  or  references 
are  due  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  and  to  Prof.  Skeat's  Etymolc^ical  Dictionary. 
Up  to  Cassz  a  very  large  number  of  literary  quotations  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  most  of  which  have  been  specially  acknowledged;  and  the  editor 
is  also  indebted  to  that  colossal  and  admirable  work  for  several  Old  French  forms,  for 
the  suggestion  of  some  books,  and  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  likely  to 
help.  The  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  this  work  must  influence  all  succeeding 
dictionaries  relating  to  the  English  language,  in  sundry  ways  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
specify  in  a  short  compass.  The  late  Col.  Yule's  Hobson-Jobson  has  been  a  great  help 
in  the  treatment  of  Anglo-Indian  words.  In  the  etymological  treatment  of  Persian  and 
Semitic  words  Prof,  W.  Robertson  Smith  has  supplied  almost  everything  of  value;  while 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Collins  gave  useful  assistance  in  this  branch  at  the  outset  of  the 
work.  Cassell's  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  and  the  'Century'  Dictionary  have  continually 
been  consulted  with  advantage. 

For  careful  revision  and  very  many  valuable  suggestions  the  editor  is  under  great 
obligations  to  Dr  Henry  Jackson  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge);  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith 
(Christ's  College,  Cambridge);  Mr  R.  J.  Whitwell  (Kendal);  and  to  the  Readers  of  the 
University  Press. 

Illustrative  quotations  from  the  following  contributors  are  gratefully  acknowledged: — 
From  the  Rev.  J.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Librarian  of  Alma  College,  Michigan,  U.S.A.),  about 
12,000;  from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Beckett  (Chelmsford),  over  4000;  from  Miss  R.  H.  Busk, 
over  3000;  from  Mr  J.  Randall,  over  2000;  from  the  Rev.  Dr  A.  Smythe  Palmer 
(Woodford)  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot  (Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.A.),  over  1000  each ; 
from  the  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  S.J.  (St  Asaph),  Mr  F.  G.  F.  Hutt,  Mr  R.  J.  Whitwell, 
Mr  R.  F.  Sketchley  (West  Kensington),  Miss  Foxall  (Edgbaston,  Birmingham),  Miss 
Gunning  (Cambridge),  several  hundred  each;  from  Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Dr  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
Dr  Henry  Phillips,  Junr.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.),  Miss  Haig  (Stirling),  Mrs  Stuart  (Edin- 
burgh), Miss  Wilkinson  (Cambridge),  over  100  each ;  from  the  Rev.  J.  Smallpeice  (St  Bees, 
Carnforth),  about  100;  together  with  smaller  quantities  from  Mr  G.  L.  Apperson  (Wimbledon), 
Mr  J»  Dykes  Campbell  (Kensington  Gore),  Dr  R.  S.  Charnock  (New  Thornton  Heath, 
Surrey),  Mrs  Damant  (Cowes),  Mr  H.  Johnson  (Cambridge),  Mr  J.  Y.  Johnson  (Funchal, 
Madeira),  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Lowenberg  (Bury,  Lanes.),  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew  (Oxford), 
Mr  M.  Pearson  (Frisby-on-the-Wreke,  Leicester),  Miss  Margaret  Westmacott,  Mr  R.  J. 
Whitely  (Plymouth),  the  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson  (Dollar). 

Prof.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (St  John's  College,  Cambridge)  has  kindly  permitted  the  editor 
to  use  two  richly  annotated  editions  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Information  on  special  points  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr  E.  G.  Browne, 
the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  F.  Browne,  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell,  the  Rev.  T.  C. 
Fitzpatrick,  Prof.  T.  McKenny  Hughes,  Dr  A.  H.  Mann,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew  (Irish 
etymologies),  Prof.  J.  H.  Middleton,  Prof.  A.  Newton,  Mrs  Salmon,  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  Prof.  Sir  T.  F.  Wade,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (the  Attorney- 
General),  Prof.  C.  E.  Wilson,  Sir  H.  T.  Wood,  K.C.B.,  Mr  W.  Aldis  Wright,  and  others. 
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The  editor's  assistant,  Mr  F.  G.  F.  Hutt,  has  displayed  quite  a  genius  for  the 
kind  of  work,  and  his  able  and  enthusiastic  help  has  proved  throughout  of  the  highest 
value. 


The  Dictionary,  including  the  Supplement,  contains  12,798  articles  (which  treat  of 
13,018  words  and  phrases)  and  2708  cross-references.  The  12,798  articles  are  concerned 
with  10,927  words,  18 13  phrases,  and  278  quotations,  proverbs,  or  maxims.  The  distinction 
between  'word'  and  'phrase'  has  been  in  many  cases  arbitrary,  as  also,  in  fewer  instances, 
has  been  that  between  'phrase'  and  'quotation'. 

The  13,018  words  and  phrases  comprise: — 


French*  2617 

Latin* 3797 

Greek* 495 

Italian 1199 

Spanish    716 

Portuguese  153 

Dutch  155 

German    205 

Scandinavian  33 

Celtic   113 

Hindoo    336 

Sanskrit  32 

Persian 162 

Arabic 225 


Turkish,  &c 147 

Aramaic,  Ethiopic,  Hebrew 133 

Dravidian 31 

Malay  47 

Russian    48 

Chinese    25 

Japanese 27 

African    31 

American  Indian,  &c 81 

Various   languages   from  which 

only  a  few  words  are  taken...  134 

from  French  1380] 

English*  •  from  Latin  ...  6s3>...  2076 

from  Greek...    43J 


*  The  French  vrords  which  have  not  been  natiualised.  and  the  lAtin  and 
Greek  words  which  have  kept  or  reverted  to  their  native  form,  are  here 
daiwd  Kpwately  from  words  derived  from  French  or  Latin,  which  have 
been  altered  or  natmaliaed ;  at  very  many  words  of  the  class  in  question 


are  homolocous  with  words  which  have  been  introduced  too  early  or  too 
late  to  be  included  in  this  work  (see  p.  vU.).  Words  borrowed  from  other 
languages,  whether  adopted  or  adapted,  are  all  counted  together. 
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SOME  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS   USED   IN   THIS 

DICTIONARY. 


A.  D.    =  Anno  DominL 

A.  V =  Authorised  Version. 

abl.,  abl.  =  ablative. 

abs.,  ais.  =  absolute. 

aisol.,  absoL    =  absolutely, 

abslr. =  abstract. 

abt =  about 

ace,  OCT.  =  accusative. 

att.,  act =  active. 

adj.,aA} =  adjective. 

adv.,  adv =  adverb. 

Afr.  =  African. 

aft. =  after. 

Alck =  Alchemy. 

Amer.   =  American. 

Anat.    =  Anatomy. 

Antif.  =  Antiquities. 

App. =  Appendix. 

Arab =  Arabic. 

Aiam =  Aramaic. 

AnhtoU   =  Archaeology. 

Ankit. =  Architecture. 

art    =  article. 

Astral.  =  Astrology. 

Astron =  Astronomy. 

attrib.,  attrib.  =  attributively. 

B.  C =  Before  Christ 

Bean,  and  FI =  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

bef.    =  before. 

Beng.    =  Bengali. 

Biiliogr.   =  Bibliography. 

Bit =  Book. 

Bot.  =  Botany. 

Bot =  Botanical. 

Biaz. =  Brazilian. 

C =  Century  Dictionary,  edited  by  Prof.  W.  D. 

Whitney, 
c.   =  century. 

C.  E.  D.   =  Cautlts  Eneyclopadic  Dictionary. 

Camd.  Soc.  =  Camden  Society. 

Cant =  Canto. 

Caiib.    =  Caribbean. 

cc. =  centuries. 

cf. =  compare  (confer). 

ch =  chapter. 

Ckem =  Chemistry. 


Chin =  Chinese. 

Class.    =  Classical. 

collect =  collectively. 

colloq =  colloquially. 

combin =  combination. 

compar.,  compor =  comparative. 

concr.    =  concretely. 

eonj.  =  conjunction. 

Cotgr =  Cotgrave,  French  and  English  Dictionary 

(1611). 

d =died. 

Dan =  Danish. 

dat =  dative. 

Davies =  Davies,    SufplemenicU    English    Glossary 

(1881). 

def,,  def.  =  definite. 

demonstr.,  demonstr.  =  demonstrative. 

deriv =  derivative. 

Diet =  Dictionary. 

dim.  =  diminutive. 

Du =  Dutch. 

£ =  East,  Eastern. 

e.g.,  e.g =  exempli  gratia  ('for  example'). 

Eccl.,  Eccles.,  Eccles.  =  Ecclesiastical. 

Ed =  Edition. 

Egypt =  Egyptian. 

Eleclr.  =  Electric,  Electrical. 

Eng. =  English. 

Eniom =  Entomology. 

£t/.,  esp.  =  especially. 

Eth —  Ethiopic. 

etym =  etymology. 

Fairbolt    =  Fairholt,  Costume  in  England  ( 1 846). 

Fam =  Family. 

fern,  =  feminine. 

fl.  '..  =  flourished. 

Florio   =  Florio,  World  0/  Words  (1598). 

fol =  folio. 

Fortif.  =  Fortification. 

Fr. =  French. 

fir.  =  fix>m. 

Gael =  Gaelic. 

gen.,  gen =  genitive. 

Geol. =  Geology. 
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Ger.  s  German. 

gtrund. =  gerundive. 

Ok =  Greek. 

Gram =  Grammar. 

Halliwell =  Ht!Xv>iA\  Edition  of  Nares' GU)Stary(\%lf)). 

Heb =  Hebrew. 

Hind =  Hindoo. 

Hist. =  History. 

Hortic. =  Horticulture. 

i.i.,  i.e.    =  id  est  ('that  is'). 

ib =  ibidem  ('in  the  same  place',  in  the  same 

work). 

imftrat.    =  imperative. 

Ind =  Indian. 

ind.   =  indicative. 

iiule/. =  indefinite. 

inf.    =  infinitive. 

inttrj.    =  interjection. 

ititr. =  intransitive. 

Introd =  Introduction. 

Ir. =  Irish. 

It =  Italian. 

J =1tisaaOia,  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 

(«755)- 

Jap.   =  Japanese. 

Jodrell  =1oi.x^.  Philology  of  the  English  Language 

(i8]o). 

L.  =  Latham,    Edition    of    Todd's    JohnsoiCs 

Dictionary  (1866). 
I.e.    =  locus  dtattts  ('the  passage  quoted'),  loco 

citato  ('  in  the  passage  quoted '). 

Lat  =  Latin. 

Leg.  =  Legal. 

Lib.  =  Liber  ('book'). 

Lit.    =  Literature. 

lit. =  literally. 

Log.  =  Logic. 

LXX =  Septuagint. 

Mahr =  Mahratta. 

Malay =  Malayalam. 

marg.    =  margin. 

masc =  masculine. 

MiUh =  Mathematics. 

Med =  Medieval. 

Med. =  Medicine. 

Metall. =  Metallurgy. 

mtlaph =  metaphorically. 

Mid =  Middle. 

Mil.  =  Military. 

Mod =  Modem. 

Mongol —  Mongolian. 

Mus. =  Music. 

Mythol. =  Mythology. 

N =  North,  Northern. 

N.  &Q =  Notes  and  Queries. 

N.  E.  D =  Nem  EnglisK  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr  J. 

A.  H.  Murray  and  H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  M.  A. 
Nares    =  Nares,  Glossary  (i8t<). 


Nat.  Order  =  Natural  Order. 

ntut.,  neut =  neuter. 

No.    =  number  (numero). 

Norm =  Norman. 

Numismat.  =  Numbmatics. 

Ois.,  obs. =  obsolete. 

orig.  =  originally. 

Omitk =  Ornithology. 

P«lsgr =  Palsgrave,  Lesclareissement  de  la  Langue 

Erancoyse  {tS3o). 

part. =  participle. 

pass s  passive. 

ptff.  =  perfect. 

Pers =  Persian. 

pers.  =  person. 

Peru =  Peruvian. 

Pharm =  Pharmacopoeia. 

Philol.  =  Philology. 

Philos =  Philosophy. 

phr.  =  phrase. 

Physic.  Geog. =  Physical  Geography. 

Physiol. =  Physiology. 

//.,  pi =  plural. 

Poet =  Poetical. 

Port =  Portuguese. 

pr. =  printed. 

Pref. =  Pre&ce. 

prep. =  preposition. 

pres =  present. 

prob =  probably. 

pron =  pronoun. 

pronoM =  pronominal. 

Pros. =  Prosody. 

Prov. =  Provenjal. 

Pt =  Part. 

q.  t>.i  q.  V =  quod  vide  ('which  see'). 

qq.v.,  qq.v.  >  quae  vide  ('which  see',  of  more  than  one 

reference). 

quot =  quotation. 

quott =  quotations. 

R —  Richardson,  English  Dictionary  {iSi6—j). 

R.  V =  Revised  Version. 

reflex.    =  reflexive. 

Rhet. =  Rhetoiic 

r*   =  recto. 

Rom =  Roman. 

Russ s  Russian. 

S =  South,  Southern. 

S.V ssnb  verbo  ('under  the  word'). 

sh.,  sb =  substantive. 

Sc =  Scotch. 

sc. =  scilicet  ('supply'). 

Scand =■  Scandinavian. 

Sci.    =  Science. 

Sdav.   •Sclavonic. 

Shaks =:  Shakspeare. 

sig.    =:  signature. 

{t«^.,  sing.  =  singular. 

Skt  =  Sanskiit. 
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Soc  , =  Society. 

Sp.    =  Spanish. 

sptc.  =  special,  specially. 

sptcif.    =  specifically. 

Spens.  =  Spenser. 

St =  Stanford. 

subj.  =  subjunctive. 

super!.  =  superlative. 

Swed =  Swedish. 

Syr =  Syrian. 

T =Todd,  Edition    of  Johnson's   Dictionary 

(1818). 

techn.    =  technical,  -ally. 

Test =  Testament 

Tent =  Teutonic. 

Thtatr.     =  Theatrical. 

TTuol.    =  Theology. 

Tr =  Translation  of. 

tr =  translation. 

trans.    =  transitive. 

Turk =  Turkish. 

U.  S =  United  States. 

V.  I.    =  varia  lectio  ('variant  reading'). 

vb.,  vb =  verb. 

vbl =  verbal. 


»•  =  verso. 

Vol =  Volume. 

vo.  II.    =  variae  lectiones  ('variant  readings*). 

W =  Webster,  English  Dictionary  {1880,  1890). 

W =  West,  Western. 

Wks.,  Wks =  Works. 

Yule =  Vule-Bumell,  Hobson-Jobson  (1886). 

ZDMG =  Zeitschrift  der  Deutscben  Morgenlandischen 

Gesellschafl. 
Zod. =Zool<^. 

•    «OT//t«  (before  an  article  or  quotation)  com- 

mented upon  or  illustrated  by  the  late 

Mr  J.  F.  Stanford. 
_ =  (before  a  quotation)  same  date  and  book  as 

the  previous  quotation. 
=  (after  a  quotation)  by  the  same  author  as 

the  previous  quotation. 
=  denotes  'equivalent  to'  or  'meaning'. 

•    «•»«//«»  (before  or  on  both  sides  of  a  word  in  an 

article)  that  the  form  is  unrecorded. 

« =  Semitic  ain,  when  not  used  as  an  ordinary 

inverted  comma. 
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ik  la  mode  3,  quot.  1717: — For  'Purient'  read  'Prurient';  and  for  'in.'  read  'ch.  xii. 

§3". 
Mcedenee  :— Insert  '[N.E.  D.]'  after  last  quot. 
adanlet: — For  last  word  of  article  read  "adSlal', 
AUtaroan,  quot.  1665 :— For  'i*.'  read  'Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVav.' 
tiMgali,  4th  and  5th  lines  of  article :— Transpose  'former'  and  'latter'. 
iMn  troTato:— For  '■!'  read  'se'. 
camisado: — For  'Oudin'  read  'Minsheu'. 
capias  : — For  quot.  under  date  1608  read  '  Do  but  send  out  your  Ittrum  Summoneas  \  Or 

j^ca^as  vt  legatum  to  attach  |  And  bring  him  viua  v«c€,  tongue  to  tongue', 
caate,  5th  line  of  article  : — For  'ICthelriyat'  read  ' Kshatriyas'. 
eerti  flnls: — For  'flnls'  read  'flnia',  and  delete  bracket, 
ohetvert,  «nd  line  of  article  : — For  '  3  '  read  '  6 '. 
Chicane,  last  line  but  one  of  article : — For  '  changdn  '  read  '  chaugan  '. 
el0PIl(lIl0^— For  'Lat'  read  'It.' 
eremona': — For  'JCrumhom'  read  '  Krummhom'. 
diaemhogne,  I._i :— Delete  quot.  1658. 
Eden  :— For  '  Eden '  read  '  •afen '. 
•stacade' :— Delete  article. 

eta',  jth  line  of  article  : — For  '  open '  read  '  dose '. 
frowe: — For  'vmow'  read  'vrotfw', 
galore,  3rd  line  of  article : — For  '  has '  read  '  had '. 
hadjee : — Transfer  quott.  dated  1613,  1684,  1717  to  kliodja. 
h^iininw  : — For  •  thanum '  read  '  khSnam '. 

P.  443/1 :— For  last  line  read  'hoja:  Turk,  or  Pers.    See  kho4]a  or  khoja'. 
Inferior,  I.  1 : — Transfer  quot.  dated  1596  to  I.  i. 
la  spada:— For  'Sp.'  read  'It.' 

TooiiM :— After  '  x*. : '  add  '  Fr. : '.  ' 

ouTTlar :— After  'adj.:'  add  '  Fr. : '. 
nu  In  nrbe :— For  'Late  Lat.'  read  '  Lat' ;  and  add  to  definition  '  a  country-house  in 

a  city.     See  Martial,  11,  57,  11 '. 
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l^prefi. :  It :  'to,  according  to,  on,  in,  for,  with'.  See  It 
phrases  banning  with  a  (not  k  or  ft),  al,  alia  (a  la). 

a,  prep. :  Sp. :  't(^  according  to,  on,  in,  with*.  See  Sp. 
phrases  beginning  with  a  (not  ft  or  ft),  tu,  alia  (a  la). 

kfprtp. :  Fr. :  'to,  according  to,  for,  on,  at,  in,  with'.  See 
2i  la,  ft  r,  an,  anz,  and  phrases  beginning  with  ft,  ft  la,  &c. 

ft,  prep. :  Lat. :  'from,  by'.    See  ab. 

_  ftba8,/Ar. :  Fr. :  'down  with';  usually  in  angry  exclama- 
tions, as — 'k  bas  Robespierre!'. 

1836  he  was  nlenced  with  cries  of  *A  Saslt  fyroM'i  J.  W.  Crokbii,  Buayi 
Fr,  Rtv.y  VI.  p.  416(1857).  1846  the  populace. ..was  iiot  very  readjr  to  devolve 
the  sovereigii  power,  of  which  it  had— to  the  tune  or  M  bat  Us  Bourlmu' — 
pwsfssed  itsetf :  ii.,  i.  p.  a^  188<  In  Paris  the  latest  cry  of  the  Proletariate 
has  been  A  bas  la  bourgeoisie  1  A.  jBssorr,  in  XIX  CeMtuty,  Mar.,  p.  397, 

[Composed  oi i,  prep., =' to';  ^<w,  =  ' low',  'short'.] 

ft  hfttons  roiiipiis,/Ar. :  Fr. :  by  fits  and  starts;  lit  'with 
sticks  broken'. 

1883  The  conversation  having  been  of  a  ftiendly  character,  and  conducted 
perhaps  somewhat  4  bAions  rompust  will  explain  the  reason  why  a  general  sum. 
mary  of  it  is  preferable :  Siandardt  Nov.  9,  p.  5/^  1886  answering  absently 
and  A  bAtmu  rvmfia:  R.  Broughtoh,  Dr.  Cufia,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  viL  p.  163. 

a  battuta:  It    Seebattnta. 

a  bene  pladto,  phr.:  It :  Afus. :  'at  pleasure',  written  to 
indicate  that  something  is  left  to  the  performer's  discretion. 

ITM  BENE  PLACITO,  if  vou  please,  or  if  you  will :  Sktrf  Exftic.  ^Por. 
WiU.  I'x  Mus.  Bks.    1740  J.  Grassinsau,  Mus.  Diet. 

abeneflcio,/Ar.:  Lat    See  ab  officio. 

1680  he  may  be  suspended.. .a£m<;fcn>,ifhebeaclerk:  Grinoal,  ^<mauu, 
P-  454  (Parker  Soc,  1843). 

*a  Bengala,  i^^r. :  It:  (lit  up)  with  Bengal  (lights) ;  lit. '  in 
Bengal  fashion . 

*1874  in  preparation  for  the  Colosseo  and  Foro  a  Bfrigala:  Ecko,  Mar.  31, 
p.«.    tSt] 

ft  bis  et  k  blanc,  phr. :  Fr. :  by  hook  or  crook,  in  every 
possible  way ;  lit.  'to  brown  and  to  white'. 

[As  Macdonnel  and  Webster  give  a  wrong  meaning,  see  these  quott.  from 
littr^  $.v.  bis : — 1783  A  bis,  &  blanc,  de  toute  fa{on...tout  ce  qo'en  ce  temps, 
A  bis,  h  Mane,  on  veut  qu'on  crote,  Harangm  iU$  gfMs  <U  SaruiU  A  M.  lU 
Viniimillt  ctmin  runigenitMS....iwz  service  ^  la  noble  assembl^e,  !i  bis  ou 
&  btanc,  !l  tort  et  \.  droit,  Sal.  Mtn.,  p.  97.] 

ft  bras  ouTertB,/Ar. :  Fr. :  'with  open  arms'.  Macdonnel, 
Diet.  Qftot.  (1803). 

1830  who  received  me  A  brat  oumrtt;  Crtvillt  Mtmairt,  VoL  I.  ch.  x. 
P-  3S9  ('675). 

a  bnena  gnerra,  phr.  -.  Sp. :  on  fair  terms ;  lit.  'according 
to  honourable  warfare'. 

1598 — 1623  The  Spanianis...paried  and  invited  ns  to  surrender  ourselves 
a  butna  qutrra  [sic] :  R.  Hawkins,  Vcf.  inta  ScutA  Sta,  1 61,  p  094  (1878). 

[The  phrase  is  repeated,  as  if  it  was  familiar  about  i6oa 
En  duena guerrOf-^'hy  fair  and  lawful  means'.] 

S.  O. 


A.C. :  Lat    See  anno  Ohristi. 

ft  cheval,  phr.:  Fr. :  'on  horse '(-back),  astride.  Mil: 
crossing  at  nght  angles,  of  the  position  of  troops  or  for- 
tifications in  reference  to  a  road  or  river. 

1876  011«Tal — A  body  of  troops  is  said  to  be  "ik  cheval"  on  a  road  when  it 
stretches  perpendicularly  across  it:  Vovui,  Mil.  Diet.  (3rd  Ed.).  1884  A 
cheval  as  it  was  on  the  fine  of  communications  between  Taitsan  and  Soochow, 

?uinsan  was  obviously  a  place  of  immense  strategical  stgnificanoe:   Arch. 
ORBES,  CluHtte  CardoK,  eh.  ii.  p.  43  (N.  YorkX 

a  congruo:  Lat    Seeab. 
ftconseauenti,/Ar.:  Lat    See  a  parte  ante. 

1666  it  is  an  ill  argument  A  amteqtunti,  when,  in  two  propositions,  things 
utterly  unlike  shall  be  compared  together :  and  the  one,  by  no  mean,  can  infer 
the  other:  Calfhill,  Ahs.  to  Mart.,  p.  73  (Parker  Soc.,  1846]. 

ft  consiliis,  phr. :  Lat :  'counsellor'. 

1673 — 80  if  he  were  not  before  and  be  not  now  a  consDiis,  yea  and  a  secictis 
too:  Gab.  Harviy,  Lttt.  Sk.,  p.  18  (1884). 

ftcontrecoBnr,/M:  Fr. :  'reluctantly'. 

1883  laughing  rather  A  eontrtcteir:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  j6,  p.  153. 

ft  corps  perdn,  phr.:  Fr.:  desperate,  desperately;  ///.  'at 
all  hazards'. 

1834  the... renegade  A  artt  fcrdu,  had  a  particalar  aversion  to  the  subject: 
EdiH.  Rrv.,  Vol.  40,  p.  166.  1861  Some  of  her  fiunily...threw  themselves 
A  corft  ftrdu  into  republicanism :  J.  W.  Croker,  Euayt  Fr.  Rtv.,  11,  p.  75 

(«8S7)- 

•ft  coup  de  vent,/Ar,:  Fr.:  'a.s  if  in  a  gale'. 

*1874  flounces  plaited  A  ctmf  de  vent :  Echo,  Dec  3a    [Si] 

A.  D. :  Lat    See  anno  Domini. 

ft  dillciis,  phr.:  Lat:  a  favorite;  lit.  'belonging  to 
pleasures'. 

1611  He  hatb...bene  A  Delieiit  to  the  Courte :  Coryat,  Cmditiet,  Paneg. 
by  B.  Jonson,  sig.  b  4  o*  (1776X 

ft  denz,  phr. :  Fr. :  of  (or  between)  two. 

1886  some  keen  happiness  Jl  deux;  some  two  happy  souls  together  blent; 
R.  Brouchton,  Dr.  Cnfid,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  85. 

ft  dicto  secnndnm  qnid  ad  dictum  simpliciter,  Lat: 
Log. :  the  name  of  a  fallacy.    See  quotation  fi'om  MilL 

1646  The  second  is.  A  dwto  secundum  quid  ad  dictum  limpliciter,  when 
from  that  which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  sense,  an  inconditional  and  absolute 
verity  is  inferred:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  l  ch.  iv.  p.  11  (1686).  ii.,  Bk. 
III.  ch.  i.  p.  85.  1843  one  of  the  obscurer  forms  of  it  [the  U^iACf  o{  ckatigin^  the 
preiKises\  recognised  by  the  schoolmen  as  the  fallacy  A  dicto,  Av.  Thu  is 
committed  when,  in  the  premisesj  a  proposition  is  asserted  with  a  qualification, 
and  the  qualification  lost  sight  of  in  the  conclusion ;  or  oftener,  when  a  limitatioo 
or  condiuon,  though  not  asserted,  is  necessary  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  but 
is  forgotten  when  that  proposition  comes  to  be  employed  as  a  premise :  J.  S.  MiLi., 
System  ef  Logic,  VoL  11.  p.  37a  (i8s6). 

aI>io,/^r.:  It 

1.  'to  God'. 

1677  And  sweetly  thus,  good  Gashoigue  went  a  Dio:  G.  Gaskoignb,  Life, 
p.a7(i868); 

2.  also  addio,='adlea',  q.v. 

1838  Addio  ^•ytrsfuva  pata  my  talking  roses :  Harrcvian,  p.  97. 
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2  A  E)J-S'CRETION 

«*  ■ 

'k  di8cretioii,*j^V; :*  Fr. :  'at  discretion',  as  much  as  one 
pleases.  --.^    '• 

1887  Wt..JlaSt  (jtr  cameli  kne«l  down,  unloaded,  and  then  let  them  go  free 
to  browK  a  diKrMim :  Lord  Lindsav,  Ltitm  gn  Egypt  (1866).  187S  two  lane 
decantera  sf  told,  4rater  with  tumblers  A  tlitcntim:iJO.  Lvttoh,  Ktn.  CkiU., 
Bk.  II.  p.  0J.  1886  they  feed  daily  A  dUcntien  at  so  much  a  meal :  Blackwood's 
•"'<?*■•«.  July,  V  xm/'- 

•^  dfUparatis :  Lat.    See  disparata. 
•"•  •,  .' 

'•  -'^"droite  et  k  gauche, /An :  Fr. :  right  and  left;  ///.  'to 
.H|;ht  and  to  left  (hand)'. 

1847  Tho  Queen  amuses  herself  A  droitt  *i  A  gaucht,  is  good-looking,  and 
has  graceful  manners :  H.  Grbvills,  Diary,  p.  105. 

it  flenr  d'ftme,  phr. :  Fr. :  'on  a  level  with  the  soul',  from 
a  sympathetic  point  of  view. 

1888  The  emotions  of  the  characters  seem  to  be  felt  by  them,  or  at  least  are 
drawn  by  the  author  somewhat  AJltur  itAme :  Acad.,  No.  600,  p.  296/2. 

k  flenr  d'eau,  phr.-.  Fr.:  'at  the  level  of  (the)  water'. 

1883  there  was,  at  the  very  least,  sixty  feet  of  the  animal  A  Jlmr  tCtau: 
BucKLANn,  Notes  aitd  yottpigt,  p.  397.  1883  Strong  fortifications...placed  A 
Jlmr  ifeau,  were  powerless  against  the  tremendous  artillery :  Sat.  Rtv. ,  VoL  56, 

k  taail,  phr.:  Fr.:  'to  the  bottom',  thoroughly;  strength- 
ened by  aciding/^rrfK,='lost'. 

1809  That  which  ought  to  be  done  is  to  examine  a  subject  of  this  kind  Afoitd: 
Wellington,  Disf.,  Vol  x.  p.  366  (1838).  1886  Not  only  has  every  govern- 
ment the  right,  but  it  is  also  its  duty,  10  make  researches  A/oitdftrdu  where  the 
natural  richness  of  the  ground  proclaims  itself  pn  the  surface  by  clear  and  certain 
proofs:  G.  Schwbinkurth,  in  Atktnnm,  Dec  15,  p.  865/1. 

•a  fortiori,  -c,phr.:  Lat.:  'with  stronger  (reason)';  equiva- 
lent to  the  'much  more'  of  English  Euclids.  Thus  "  if  A  is 
greater  than  B,  and  B  is  proved  greater  than  X,  a  fortiori 
(or  'much  more')  is  A  greater  than  X". 

1088  his  accommodation  of  this  a/oriiori  to  the  diair  of  Peter,  in  this  fashion. 
If  those  were  to  be  heard  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  Moses,  much  more  those  who  sit 
in  the  chair  of  Peter:  Whitakkr,  Diipul.,  p.  427  (Parker  Soc,  i8«).  1606 
Yet  cannot  hee  cither  lacitl  or  A  /ortiorr  by  vertue  of  this  Maxtmi  [tic\  take 
unto  him  all  the  power  which  the  said  President  has:  R.  Parsons,  Anmer 
to  Coke,  ch.  3,  p.  52.  1789  A  fortiori,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  grain  of 
a  much  weaker  stimulus?  Pkttigrkw,  Mem.  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  Vol.  IIL  p.  250 
(1817).  1847 — 9  pus  conuins  more  water  than  healthy,  and  afortion  than 
hypeiinotic  blood:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anal,  and Phys.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  113/2.  1849-M 
if  this  be  not  proved  by  subsequent  inquiry,  or  a  fortiori,  if  it  be  shown  to  be 
unlikely,  then  the  argument  arising  from  their  co^development  ceases  to  have 
much  force:  ib.,  p.  1100/2. 

a  fresco:  It.    Seeaflresco. 


'for  future  evidence'.    Of 


''a  ftatnra  memoria,;^^/-. :  It. 
witnesses  in  the  Antonelli  suit. 

*a  gala,  phr. :  It :  in  gala  fashion ;  lit.  '  according-to 
holiday'.    See  gala. 

1886  TheStrada  ConsUntinopoliwas  illuminateda  j»£swithgas:  AUunttum, 
Aug.  14,  p.  218/3. 

*agiomo, /Ar.:  It.:  'like  (lit.  according-to)  daylight'. 

1883  The  liRhts  were  softened  by  judicious  shades,  and  set  oflT  the  whole  scene 
agiomo,  as  giomo  should  be,  dear  but  not  obtrusive ;  Hbrm.  Merivale,  Faucit 
ofBaUiol,  I.  p.  loi.  1883  Viewed  [Stafford  House]  when  lighted  a  giomo : 

Ld.  R.  Cower,  Remimtc.,  l  5. 

*khaisclos,/Ar.:  Fr.:  'with  closed  doors', 
k Jamais, /Ar.:  Fr.:  'forever'. 

1761  Adieu,  I  am,  A  jamais,  yours  (Grayl:  Grav  and  &Iasoh,  Corretp., 
p.  352  (1853). 

kl':  Fr.    Seek  la,  an. 

k  I'agonie,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  death-struggle.    See  k  la  3. 

1843  no  one  has  the  least  faith  in  the  duration  of  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  many  believe  it  to  be  already  A  tagome:  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary, 
p.  276. 

kl'aimable:  Fr.    Seeklaz. 

k  I'Allemande:  Fr.    See  allemande. 

*k  TAnglaiso,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  English  style,  fashion, 
mode.    See  k  la  2. 

1739  We  supped  i>  I'Anglaise.  Imprimis  we  had  buttock  of  beef:  HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  22  (1857).  1837  these  narrow  limits,  which  are 
planted  A  tAngUuee:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  11.  p.  126. 

k  l'antiqne,/>Ar.:  Fr.:  in  antique  style.    See  k  la  2. 

1644  [the  roof]  carved  with  foliage  and  roses  overlaid  with  gold,  in  nature  of 
a  deep  bs^so-rilievo,  <1 /'om/s^mt:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  126(1872).  1601 
The  music  was  twenty-nine  violins,  vested  A  rantioue:  ib.,  p.  277.  1684 
adom'd  within  with  very  fair  Painting  A  fatitiftu :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavenuer's  Trav. , 
Vol.  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  21.  1818  She  always  wears  her  very  long  black  hair,  simply 
dressed,  A  FaHtigue:  Mrs.  Oris,  New  Tales,  VoL  L  p.  281. 


A  LA  BRAISE 

k  I'arme  blanche,  phr. :  Fr. :  at  close  quarters,  with  cut- 
ting and  thrusting  weapons ;  see  armes  blanches. 

1884  The  Bagarras...who  like  their  Saracen  ancestors,  invariably  attack  A 
tarme  btaMche—vnti  though  it  be  certain  death  to  them :  J.  Colborne,  in  Com* 
hill  Mag.,  No.  293,  p.  449. 

kl'assassin:  Fr.    Seeklaz. 
k  I'encan, /Ar. :  Fr.:  'by  auction*. 

1673  1  suppose  I  may  sell  it  A  t'eufass  [sic]:  Savile  Corresp.,  p.  30  (Camd. 
Soc,  1858). 

k  I'Espagnole,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  Spanish  fashion.    See  k  la  2. 

1814  the  insult  offered  him  in  sending  away  from  Paris  his  Charge  d'Afiaires, 
thus  A  tEspagnoie,  taking  no  notice  of  all  that  was  written  on  the  subject  from 
thence :  Wbluncton,  Di^.,  VoL  xn.  p.  223  (1838). 

k  llntention  (de),  phr. :  Ft.  :  Theol. :  for  the  intention  of 
{i.e.  for  the  object  or  person  intended  by)  another;  henu  on 
behalf  of,  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

1706  Pray  have. ..masses  said...^  rintention  of  your  poor  country;  HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  ill.  p.  17(1857).  [Faire  des  pn^res.  donncr  des  aumOnes, 
dire  la  messe,  etc.  II  I'intention  de  quelqu'un,  faire  ces  choses  dans  le  desseio 
qu'clles  lui  servent  devant  Dieu.  Je  m  en  vais  dire  la  messe  k  son  iotentian. 
Boss.,  Lett.  Abb.,  107.    Littr<.] 

k  I'orientale:  Fr.    Seekla2. 

a  la:  It.  or  Sp.    See  alia. 

*k  la,  k  1'  before  vowels  and  h  mute,  Part  of  phr.:  Fr. 
.  I.    'after  the,  according  to  the' ;  as — <J  la  carte,  'according 
to  the  bill  of  fare',  i  la  mise  en  seine,  'according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  drama'  {lit.  'setting  in  scene'),- i  la  mode 
{q.  v.),  'after  the  fashion,  style'. 

2.  equivalent  to  <)  la  mode — with  a  fem.  adjective,  esp.  of 
a  proper  name  (as  d  la  Gothique,  Grecque,  Parisientu,  mili- 
taire),  or  A  la  mode  de  {du,  de  la,  d'un,  d'une) — with  nouns, 
esp.  proper  names.  Very  common  in  terms  of  dress  and 
cookery.  Most  of  the  i-Za-terms  familiar  in  England  are 
later  than  1650,  being  from  the  names  or  titles  of  ministers, 
generals,  or  favourites  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.;  e.g., 
a  la  Bechamel  (see  Bechamel),  i  la  Maintenon. 

1089  the  breech  A  la  Francoise  [in  French  fa.shion]:  Puttbnham,  Bug. 
Foes.,  III.  p  305  (1869).  1681  y^diffisrences...will  be  referr'd  to  conferences, 
in  order  to  compose  things  A  VamiabU  [in  amicable  fashion]:  Savile  Corresp., 
p.  182  (Camd.  Soc.,  1858).  bef.  1783  all  in  a  Fury,  alia  Tragique  [in  the  tragic 
style],  he  rants  it:  R.  North,  Examev,  iil  vii.  i,  p.  504(1740). — mounted  cUla 
CttparisotUe  [with  rich  trappings] :  '^■,98;  p.  580.  1766  Stomachers  and  Paris 
net^  I  Ear-rings,  necklaces,  aigrets.  |  Fringes,  blonds,  and  migoioncts.  |  Fine  ver- 
miUlon  for  the  cheek,  |  Velvet  patcnes  a  la  Grecque  [in  Greek  fashion] :  Anstev, 
NewBath  Guide,  Let.  in.  1887  then  came  the  dishes  dressed <2  Ai  Turque.  which 
we  partook  of  A  rAnglaise :  Lord  Lindsay,  Letters  on  Egypt  (1866);  1840  you 
are  enjoying  society  a  VorienteUe  [in  Eastern  fashion]:  Wardurton,  Cresc.  and 
Cross,  VoL  I.  p.  56  (1848).  1878  Hair  fastened  back  A  la  Ckitwise  [in  (Chinese 
fashion] :  G.  Euot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  ii.  cb.  18,  p.  147. 

1660  they  [monkeys  and  apes]  were  gallantly  clad  A  la  monde  [in  the  style  of 
the  (fashionable)  world]:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  359  (1872).  1663  her 
hair  dressed  A  la  negligence,  mighty  pretty:  Pepys,  Diary,  in  Fairholt,  Cost. 
Eng.,  p.  3i7(i846X  1710  a  neck  of  mutton  dressed  A  la  Maintenon:  Swift, 
Joum.  Stella,  Let  v.  Wks.,  p.  236/1  (1869!.  1721  that  image  at  the  end  of 
his  copy,  A  la  malade  [like  a  sick  person] :  Atterburv,  in  Pope^  Letters,  p.  236 
(i737).  1777  I  suppose  since  the  attempt  on  the  King  all  their  fiahions  will 
be  A  tassatsin :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  iii.  p.  59  (1857X  1804  the 
whim  struck  them  to  play  A  la  guillotine :  Edin.  Rev. ,  Vol.  5,  p.  85.  1810  his 
timid  blushing  school-girl  of  a  princess,  with  her  complexion  A  la  Psycke:  ib.. 
Vol.  25,  p.  167.  1818  beef  A  la  Psycke:  T.  Mookr,  Fudge  Family,  p.  38. 
1826  three  dnvcrs  ride  A  la  postilion  :  Subaltern,  ch.  19,  p.  277  (1838).  1838 
a  ragout  A  la  financiire:  Ld.  Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  67,  p.  230(18^9).        1847 


Invcrs  ride  A  la  postilion  :  Subaltern,  ch.  19,  p.  377  (1838). 

'a  financiire:  Ld.  Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  67,  p.  230(1859). 
chops  A  la  Soubisex  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  440(1865).        1877  little  maxims 
A  la  Rockefoucauld:  C.  Rbade,  Woman-Hater,  ch.  iv.  p.  44  (1883I. 


3.  hla  also  forms  phrases  with  the  prep.  <)  {q.  v.)  in  other 
senses  than  the  above;  us  i  la  hauteur  {q.v.),  i  la  mort 
(q.  v.),  d  la  voUe  {g.  ».),  d  la  braise  {/.  v.). 

1630  they  will  proceed  A  la  pereiUe  [to  the  same  treatment]  with  them :  Relio. 
iVolton.,  p.  501  (1685).  1818  treat  him  with  Punch  A  la  glace  [With  ice]: 
T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  121. 

k  la  bonne  henre,  phr.:  Fr.:  in  good  time  (//'/.  'at  the 
good  hour"),  well  and  good. 

1763  If  curing  old  errors  could  prevent  new  ones,  A  la  bonsu  keure:  Hor. 
Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  19  (1857),  1700  If  you  can  amuse  yourself  with 
that  low  play  till  supper,  A  fa  bonne  keure:  Lord  Che.sterpield,  Letters,  VoL 
II.  No.  2,  p.  5  (1774).  1806  Royal  children  all  weeping  when  the  soi'disant 
august  pair  took  themselves  away  again — A  la  bonne  keure:  Carlvle,  in 
J.  A.  Fronde's  Life,  VoL  11.  p.  175  (1884).  1884  there  must  be  bread  for  all, 
equality  of  rights,  and  mutual  good-will,  A  la  bonne  keurei  these  things  are 
necessary  :  Tablet,  Vol.  63,  No.  2298,  p.  729/1. 

k  la  braise,  phr. :  Fr. :  braised,  half-baked  and  half-stewed, 
esp.  in  a  braising-pan,  i.e.  a  stew-pan,  the  lid  of  which  will 
hold  braise,='  live  coals'. 
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A  LA  BROCHETTE 


A  LA  MORESQUE 


1818  French  dishes...^  la  trait*:  T.  MnoKS,  Pudgt  Familf,  p.  6.— beefa 
ia  Psyche  and  curls  A  la  braisti  lA,  p.  38. 

h,  la  brochette,  phr. :  Fr.:  (roasted)  on  a  (///.  the)  skewer. 

18S3  He  made  me  thU  morning  an  idea  of  white  bear's  liver,  A  la  inckttte: 
E.  K.  Kahb,  lit  CriMH.  Exftd.,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  309. 

k  la  caparisonde:  Fr.    Seek  la  2. 

♦k  la  carte, /^r.:  Fr.:  'according  to  the  bill  of  fare':  a 
meal  is  d.  la  carte  when  each  person  is  charged  for  the 
separate  items  (priced  on  the  bill  of  fare)  which  he  may  select 
See  k  la  I,  and  carte. 

IBM  He  will  find  comfortable  apartments,  civil  attendance,  excellent  fare,  A 
la  carte,  at  any  hour:  Kejl.  on  a  Ramble  to  Germany,  p.  252.  1888  The 
dishes  to  be  served  when  you  dine  or  tup  A  la  cartel  Sat.  Rev,,  Vot  56,  p  842/3. 


k  la  chande,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  (first)  heat  (of  passion),  in 
hot  blood.    Seek  la  3. 

I6TO  they  were  taken  and  beheaded  A  la  clututU  least  some  prince  should 
bave  interoeded  for  them:  R.  Lassels,  Voj,  I  tat,  Pt  i.  p.  48. 

*'k  la  Chinoise:  Fr.    Seek  la  2. 

k  la  dArob^, /Ar. :  Fr.:  by  stealth,  privately. 

I6OB  there,  A  la  d/nUe.  affianced  himself  to  hit  gentlewoman :  Sir  Edw. 
HoBV,  in  Cnrt  ^  Times  o/jfas.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  38  (18^8).  1818  the  may  find 
some  moment,  A  la  dertbie,  for  being  more  expUdt:  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl. 
Uacarthy,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  it  p.  139. 

a  la  dozena:  It    See  alia  dozzina. 

k  la  file,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  file,  one  behind  another.    See  file. 

1086  The  Lcadeft-.thall  cause  a  halberd  to  be  sett  up  in  the  plain,  whereby 
every  shot  may  pass  in  that  order  which  the  French  call  a  la  file,  or  as  we  term 
it,  in  rank  like  wild  geese:  F.  Walsinchah,  Slate  Paper,  in  Lodge,  Itlustr. 
EDg.  Hitt.,  Vol.  IL  p.  284  (1838). 

ii  la  financi^re:  Fr.    Seekla2. 

k  la  flenr,  phr. :  Fr. :  to  the  prime  or  flower  (of). 

1T66  I  hope  your  pilgrimages  have  brought  Mrs.  Garrick  and  yourself  back 
A  lajlmrdejeiii»etselo(yoath\:  Sternk,  Letters,  Wkt.,  p.  769/1  (Bohn,  1853). 

k  la  fourchette:  Fr.    See  ddjenner  k  la  fourchette. 
*k  la  Franpaiae,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  French  style,  fashion, 
mode.    See  k  la  2. 

1589  (See  A  la  3^  180B  We  are  treated  with  an  animated  account  of  the 
process  of  world-making  A  la  PraMfaise;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  6,  p.  133.  1818 
mduoed  the  whole  party  to  rite,  and  adjourn  to  coffee  and  the  drawing  room  A  la 
/mM(aiu:  Lady  Morgan,  El  Macarthy,  Vol.  in.  ch.  iiL  p.  107  (1819). 

k  la  glace:  Fr.    See  k  la  3. 

k  la  a«thi4ne,/^r.:  Fr.:  in  the  Gothic  style.    See  k  la  2. 

1644  St  Stephen's  church  is  the  cathedral,  well-built  a  la  GoOuque:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  80  (1873X 

a  la  Qreca,  alia  G., phr. :  It:  in  the  Greek  {sty\e:,-^mdda). 

1646  The  church,  a  la  Greca,  consists  of  five  handsome  cupolas,  leaded: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  306  (iS^X  1670  the  back  is  richly  adorned  with 
divers  rowes  of  little  enamelled  pictures  a  la  Greca,  set  in  gold:  R.  Lassels, 
Vey.  IlaL,  Pt.  11.  p.  383. 

k  la  Qrecq,iie,/jir.:  Fr.:  in  the  Greek  style.    See  k  la  2. 

1747  I  have  done  speaking  i  la  Grecque:  Gray,  Letters,  No.  Ixiii.  Vol.  i. 
p.  140  (1819X  1764  they  begin  to  see  beauties  in  the  antique — everything  must 
\)t  A  la  Grecfue:  HoR.  Walfole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  319  (1857).  1766  Fine 
venniUion  for  the  cheek,  |  Velvet  patches  a  la  Grecguei  Anstbv,  New  Both 
Gmde,  Let.  ill.  1870  her  rough  hair  pushing  iu  way  resolutely  from  under 
Che  blue  ribbons  which  make  a  vain  show  of  confining  it  A  la  Grea/ue:  R. 
Brotchton,  Red  as  a  Rou,  VoU  1.  p.  360. 

Variant,  1873,  aligreek,=t\\^  Greek  border  or  meander, 
quoted  in  N.  E.  D.  from  Burton,  Hist.  0/ Scot.,  i.  iv.  156. 
Anstey's  rhyme  suggests  this  pronunciation. 

a  la  grottesca,  alia  g.,phr.:  It:  in  the  grotesque  (style, 

166S  in  vacant  places  betwixt  the  Images  the  Wall  is  damasked  A  la  gratetco 
or  adam<d  with  Trees  and  Landskips:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  141  (1677). 

k  la  guillotine:  Fr.    See k la 2. 

k  la  hauteur, /^r.:  Fr.:  on  a  level  (with),  keeping  pace 
with ;  //■/.  'at  the  altitude*. 

1863  A  la  hauteur  of  every  current  scandal  of  the  day:  C.  Liver,  Daltons, 
PL  164  0878). 

k  la  lantenie,/^r.:  Fr.:  'to  {or  at)  the  lamp  (-chain)';  of 
the  early  executions  perpetrated  by  the  mob  in  the  French 
Revolution,  when  the  victims  were  hanged  on  the  chains 
which  went  across  the  street  to  hold  a  l^p  in  the  middle. 
See  k  la  I. 

1846  We  vrish  we  had  been  told  whether  this  mock  execution  was  A  la 
lanteme,  and  a  precedent  of  the  real  murders  so  soon  perpetrated  there :  J.  W. 


Crokbr,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  !•  p._SO  ('857)1, 
hanging  A  la  lanlertte'.  J.  Mc'^ 
Vol.  I.  ch.  v.  p.  83. 


,..  ,. ,.        1886  speech  about  reviolutioo  and 

cCarthy  &  Mrs.  Campbell-Praed,  Rt.  Hta.t 


k  la  main,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  hand,  at  hand,  ready,  lit.  '  at  the 
hand'.    See  k  la  3. 

bef.  171S  From  Paris  nsette  a-hi-main,  I  This  day's  arriv'd.  without  hit  Iraiii,! 
Mordanto  in  a  week  from  Spain :  Swirr,  ffitt.,  p  580/1  (1S69). 

k  la  Maintenon:  Fr.    Seekla2. 

k  la  malade:  Fr.    Seek  la  2. 

a  la  mi  re,  a  lamire.    See  alamire. 

*k  la  mllitaire,  phr.:  Fr.:  in  military  style.  See  k  la  2. 
Also  name  of  a  military  cocked-hat  worn  in  18  c.  Fairholt, 
Costume,  p.  366  (1846). 

1808  Mr.  Quarrell,  'dressed  a  la  militasre',  walked  a  minuet  with  the 
Marquisa:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  2,  p  378.  1817  every  thing  i%  A  la  militaire 
in  Germany :  ii..  Vol  38,  p.  08.  1H8  New  South  Wales  hiu  been  governed  as 
yet  wholly  A  la  militaire:  ii..  Vol.  47,  p.  97. 

k  la  mise  en  sc^ne:  Fr.    Seek  la  i. 
*k  la  mode,  alamode,/Ar.:  Fr.:  in  the  fashion  (of).    See 
klai. 
I.    adv. : 

1694  my  hands  without  gloves,  all  a  mode  Frendi:  Nashe,  Ux/ort.  Tntv., 
Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  40  (Urosart,  1884X  1666  only  they  [the  shoes]  will  serve  to 
bum  b_y  the  fireside,  and  save  my  shins,  rather  than  walk  abroad  a  la  mode 
according  to  the  times:  Th.  Hkarnb,  Surfeit^  Ltbr>  of  Old  Authors,  VoL  111. 


W1I1K3  .      An.     .AO^innB,    .jwrrrw.*.    A.tuii    u.     v.riu    .ku.hi^.— ,     rub    .... 

t34Q  (1S69).  1666  knocking  their  foreneaas  A  la  mode  against  the  ground  t 

ir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p  133  (1677).  .  1689  open  and  avowed  luxury  and 
profaneness  A  la  mode  de  Fmnce:  Evelyn,  Corresp..  Vol.  iii.  p  303  {1873) 
169S  there  was  an  Abbat,  but  a  Gentleman  that  held  his  Abbacy  alia  mode  de 
France,  in  a  lay  Capacity;  J.  Hackbt,  A6p.  JVilliams,  1.  316,  p.  310.  1713 
my  appearing  A  la  mode  de  Paris  on  the  next  Birth-Night:  Spectator,  No.  277, 
Jan.  17,  p. 3^/3  (Morley).  bef  17SS  the  Faction,  a-/ii-mA&  the  old  Palatinate, 
wrougl)t...witii  it  to  destroy  the  King:  R.  North,  Examen,  111.  vL  84,  p.  485. — 
doing  business  a-la-mode  de  Ravilliac:  id.,  n,  v.  135,  p.  393. 

2.  adj.:  fashionable. 

beC  1668  Factions  j4 -la-mode  in  Treason's  Fashion,  |  Now  we  have  Heresie 
by  Complication:  J.  Cleveland,  (f/b.,  11.  p.  28  (1687).  1664  In  man 
or  ieast,  they  [tails]  are  so  comely,  |  So  Gentee,  Allamode,  and  handsom: 
S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  [1.  Cant.  1.  p.  54.  1666  feet,  which  from... infancy 
are  straitned:  so  as  to  make  them  a  la  mode:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  376 
(1677).  1670  I  found  narrow  britches  with  long-wasted  doublets  and  hanging 
sleeves  lo  \>t  A  la  mode:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  1.  p.  96.  1676  give  me 
leave  here  to  set  you  down  such  A  -la-mode  instructions  as  may  perfectly  inform 
you  in  [the].. .art  of  Cookery:  H.  Woollkv,  Gentienuoman's  Companion,  p.  113. 
1718  In  state  opinions  A  la  mode,  \  He  hated  Wharton  like  a  toad:  dwirr, 
Poems,  Wks.,  Vol.  X.  p.  391  (1814).  1747  the  toy-woman  A  la  mode:  Hon. 
Walpols,  Letters,  Vol.  IL  p.  86  (1837). 

2  a.    esp.  alamode  beef  (see  3  a),  alamode  silk  (see  3  b). 

1676  A-la-mode  Beef:  H,  Woolley,  Gentlewoman's  Companitm,  p.  lat. 
1(86  A-la-mode(or  Larded)  Bee/:  J.  Cox-uss,  Salt, p.  lyt.  1888  the  famous 
alamode  beef  house :  Daily  Jfems,  Sept.  39,  p.  3/6.  1686  Very  good  black 
narrow  Lute-Strings,  and  Alamode-Silks:  Load.  Ga*.,  iiuncxxvi/4.    [N.  E.  D.] 

3.  si.:  fashion,  caprice. 

1664  Her  alamodes  are  suitable  shapings  of  her  mind  to  all  changes  of  oc- 
currences; Whitlock,  Mann.  Engl.,  354.  [T.]  1737  The  principal  branch 
of  the  alamode  is  the  Purient:  Pope,  Bathos,  ill. 

3  a.  alamode  beef,  beef  larded  with  pork  or  bacon,  stewed 
with  condiments  and  served  with  the  thick  soup  produced. 

17S3  Writers  on  cookery  give  the  preparation  Alamode,  or  larded  beef: 
Chambers,   Cycl.,    Suppl.  1883  There  was  then  and  is  now   the  famous 

alamode  beef  house  where  the  savoury  alamode  is  4^,  and  ftd.  per  plate:  Daily 
Netos,  Sept.  39,  p.  3/6. 

.  3  b.  alamode  silk,  a  light  glossy  black  silk.  Mentioned 
as  imported  and  manufactured  in  Act  4  Will,  and  Mary, 
ch.  V.    Fairholt's  Philip  and  Mary  seems  a  wrong  reference. 

1698  importing  alamodes  and  lustrings  contrary  to  law:-  Tindal,  Contin. 
Rapin,  VoL  I.  p.  372/1  (1751).  1861  Regular  exchange  of  the  fleeces  of 

Cotswold  for  the  alamodes  of  Lyons:  Macaulav,  Hist.  Bnf.,  v.  53. 

Variants,  i6c.  all  a  mode,  ij  c.  al  a  mode,  alia  mode. 

a  la  modema,  alia  m,,  phr.:  It:  in  the  modem  (style, 
=m6da). 

1644  On  the  other  side  is  thc.Court  of  Justice  well  built  a  la  modema,  of 
brick:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  ioo(i872X 

k  la_^monde:  Fr.    Seek  la  2. 

a  la  Moresca,  alia  M.,  phr.:  It:  in  the  Moorish  (style, 
=mddd). 

1693  crisps  and  scarfs,  worn  k  la  Morisco:  Greene,  Poems,  p.  316/1,  I.  19 
(1861X 

k  la  Moresane,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  Moorish  style.   See  k  la  2. 

1684  the  Duomo  is  cover'd  with  vamish'd  Brick-work,  and  Flowers  emboss'd 
A  la  Moresque:  }.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  i.  p.  ax      1794  I 
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4  A  LA  MORT 

nipposed  their  music  would  not  play  i  la  Hoieique :  De  Fob,  Roxana,  p.  153 
(1875). 

iilamort,  Fr..  and  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  {JL-IL):  'to  the  death'. 

1.  adv.:  to  the  death. 

1692  I  drooping  passe  as  one  stroke  alemort:  Wvrlkv,  Armorit,  155  , 
[N.  E.  D.]  1883  The  combat  \  la  men  was  of  their  own  beginning:  Gbn.  P. 
THOMrsoN,  Extrc.,  11.  479  (1841).    [N.  E.  D.] 

2.  adj.:  at  death's  door,  utterly  sad,  in  despair. 

1B91  Nowwhere'9theBastanl'sbraTes...What,allamart?SHAlcs.,/.^«».K/'., 
iii.  9,  134.  1691  And  so  restinge  there  a  while,  a  la  tnorte.  the  marshall  came 
upp:  CoNiNusBY,  Sitge  of  Roum,  Camd.  Miscell.,  Vol.  I.  p.  97(1847).  1694 
Snail  he  thus  all  amort  liW  malcontent?  Grbene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  153/x,  1.  23 
(1861)^  1696  What,  sweeting,  all  amort?.. .Pluck  up  thy  spirits;  Shaks.,  Tarn. 
Shr,f  iv.  3,  36,  1634  Jovial !  doctor ;  |  No,  I  am  all  amort,  as  if  I  had  Iain  I  Three 
days  in  my  grave  already:  Massinger,  Pari.  Love,  iv.  s,  Wks.,  p.  137/1  (1839). 
bet.  1666  Whose  soft  and  royal  treatment  may  suffice  |  To  heal  the  sick,  to  cheer 
the  aiamorti  Fanshawe,  Lttsiad,  v.  85.  1698  that  Bishop's  Hopes  would 
be  all  amort:  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  Witltami,  Pt.  i.  174,  p.  168.  W.  17S3 
Buyers,  who,  as  to  this  Edition  are  a.la-mort:  R.  North,  Exanun,  11.  v.  93, 
p.  373.  bef.  1782  Tis  wroug  to  bring  into  a  mix'd  resort,  I  What  makes  some 
sick,  and  otheis  A-la-mort,  \  An  argument  of  cogence :  Cowpbr,  Convert., 
Poems,  Vol  i.  p.  163  (1808). 

Variants,  a  la  morte,  a-la  mart,  alamort,  alemort,  all  amort, 
amort  (f.  v.). 

a  la  Mosaica,  alia  M.,/Ar.:  It:  in  Mosaic  fashion,  with 
inlaid  work. 

1617  Vpon  the  ground  neere  the  great  duore,  is  a  stone,  painted  as  if  it  were 
engrauen:  which  painting  is  vulgarly  called  v4  ta  Mosaica:  F.  MoRVSOW,  I  tin,, 
PL  I.  p.  78. — the  Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  painted  a  la  Mosaica,  that  is  as  if  it 
were  engrauen:  ib.,  p.  79. 

[Composed  of  a,  prep., =' to,  with,  according  to';  la,  fem. 
art., = '  the ' ;  Mosaica,  = '  M  osaic ', '  inlaid '  (fr.  Low  Lat.  mUsai- 
cus,  adj.  fr.  Gk.  ^v(rcioi',=' inlaid  work'  fr.  Mov(ra,='Muse',  a 
goddess  of  art);  »«<^<&,=' style',  or  4?^*«j,  =  'work',  being  sup- 
pressed.] 

a  la  mutesca:  It.    See  alia  mnteBca. 
k  la  Palatine, />^r.:  Fr.:  in  the  fashion  of  the  Palatinate. 
See  it  la  2,  and  quotation. 

1764  The  thing  [women  workmg  rather  than  menj  is  very  common,  i  la  Pala- 
tine, among  the  middling  sort  of  people, ..it  is  not  in  their  harvest  work  alone 
they  are  something  in  the  Palatine  way  with  respect  to  women :  E.  Burt,  Lett. 
N.  Seotl.,  Vol.  II.  p.  45  (1818). 

k  la  pareille:  Fr.    Seek  la  3. 

k  la  Parisienne,  fhr.:  Fr.:  in  Parisian  style.    See  k  la  2. 

1846  a  pleasant  boulevarde  affords  shade  for  the  varied  population  to  saunter 
under,  i  la  Parisienne:  WaRBURTON,  Cresc.  and  Cross,  Vol  II.  p.  23a  (1848). 

k  la  picor^e,  pkr.\  Fr.:  a  (=on)  plundering,  a  (s=on) 
marauding.  See  a  la  3.  But  perhaps  alia  picoree  below  is 
S'p.,—alla  pecorea.    See  picoree. 

1690  and  instead  of  pay  [the  officers]  have  suffisred  them  [the  soldiers]  to  goe 
etlla  picoree,  that  was  to  robbe  and  spoyle  the  Boores  their  friends:  SiK  John 
Smyths,  Certaine  Discourses,  pp.  49—56  (1843X 

k  la  pigeon,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  style  of  a  pigeon.  See  k  la  2. 

1762  he  wore  upon  his  head  a  bag-wig  i  la  pigeon :  Smollett,  Launc, 
Greaves,  cb.  xxv.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  340  (1817). 

k  la  postilion:  Fr.    Seek  la  2. 

k  la  Psyche:  Fr.    Seekla2. 

k  la  r^pnblicaine,  pAr. :  Fr. :  in  republican  style.   See  k  la  2. 

1844  General  Bonaparte  and  the  fairwidow...had  been  married  in  the  former 
way.  d  la  Xe/uilicaine ;  Craik  and  Macpaki.ane,  Piet.  Hist.  Eng.,  Vol  iv. 
p.  138/3. 

k  la  Rochefoucauld:  Fr.    Seek  la  2. 

k  la  Bomaine, phr.:  Fr.:  in  Roman  style.    See  k  la  2. 

1746  I  am  laying  in  scraps  of  Cato  against  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  leave 
of  one's  correspondents  A  la  Romaine:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol,  i.  p.  381 
(1857).  1862  forget  whether  it  was  a  cold  dagger  au  naturel  or  a  dish  of  hot 
coals  A  ta  Romaint,  of  which  they  partook:  Thackeray,  Philip,  VoL  I.  p.  ago 
(1887). 

*k  la  Bnsse,/Ar.:  Fr.:  in  Russian  fashion.  Seek  la  2; 
esp.  of  dinners,  of  which  the  courses  are  served  from  other 
tables  or  another  room,  the  dining  table  being  dressed  with 
flowers  and  dessert  Such  dinners  were  considered  a  novelty 
abt.  1840,  and  are  not  noticed  in  the  treatises  of  Soyer, 
Francatelli,  and  Acton. 

1867  atablesetouta£>>7iwwforaparty  of  eighteen:  Walsh,  Dom.Econ., 
3(63,  p.  701/1  (1874),  I860  Certainly  the  dintr  A  la  Ruste  might  be  introduced 
with  great  advantage :  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary,  Vol,  i,  p,  7, 

k  la  Soubise:  Fr.    See  k  la  2. 

a  la  Tedesca:  It    See  alia  Tedesca. 


A  MAJORI 

k  la  tragique:  Fr.    Seek  la  2. 

a  la  Tnrchesca,  alia  T.,  pAr.:  It:  in  the  Turkish  (fashion, 
'^mMa). 

1691  But  this  behaviour  altogether  was  |  Alia  Tureieua,  much  the  more 
admyr'd:  Spbns.,  Prosop.,  677. 

*k  la  Tnr<ine,/Ar.:  Fr.:  in  Turkish  style.    See  k  la  2. 

1837  [See  it.  I'Angllll— ],  1846  a  pleasant  boulevarde  affords  shade  for 
the  varied  population. ..to  sit  and  smoke  under,  A  la  Turque:  Warburton, 
Cresc.  and  Cross,  Vol.  11.  p.  333  (1848}. — Here  is  a  lady  of  some  hareem,  mounted 
A  la  Turque  [i.e,  astride  hke  a  man]  on  her  donkey :  1^.,  Vol.  L  p.  57. 

k  la  Tnranesave,  phr.:  Fr.:  in  Turkish  style;  of  art.  See 
kla2. 

1684  the  furniture,  consisting  of  embroidery  on  the  saddle,  housfaigs,  quiver, 
bow,  arTOws.,,a  la  Turcisq:  Evklvh,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  313  (1873X 

Also  as  sb.,=a  robe  in  Turkish  style. 

1689  a  loose  alo  Tur^uesqne:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poet.,  ill.  p.  305  (186SX 

a  la  Tentnia,  alia  v.,phr.:  It:  at  a  {lit.  the)  venture. 

bef,  1682  Some  pieces  A  la  Ventura,  or  Rare  Chance  Pieces,  either  drawn  at 
random,  and  happening  to  be  like  some  person,  or  drawn  for  some,  and  happening 
to  be  more  like  another:  Sir  Th,  Brown,  Tracts,  xui.  p.  xoi  (1686). 

*k  la  victime, /An :  Fr.:  in  the  fashion  of  a  victim.  See 
kla2. 

1827  their  hair  being  plaited  and  turned  Mpala  victime,  as  prepared  for  the 
guillotine :  W.  Scott,  Napoleon,  Vol  I.  ch.  xviL  p.  338. 

k  la  ^o\^,phr.:  Fr.:  'on  the  flight',  of  a  ball  or  missile 
which  strikes  or  is  struck  before  the  first  bound.  Lit. 
probably  an  old  phrase  in  rackets  or  tennis.  Metapk.  of 
lively  return,  or  hasty  action.     Sometimes  partly  Anglicised. 

1626  P.  'Tis  like  a  ball  at  tennis.  Aim.  It  u  indeed  sir,  |  When  we  do  speak 
at  volley  all  the  ill  |  We  can  of  one  another:  B.  Jonson,  Siap.  of  Newt,  iv.  i, 


the  other  [the  Spaniard]  stayeth  for  the  fall:  Howell,  Instr.  For.  Trav., 
V.  p.  33  (1869).  1642  certain  mystical  figures  in  our  Hands,  which  I  dare  not 
call  mecr  dashes,  strokes,  a  la  voice  [S.  Wilkin's  note  (1853)  "  So  all  MSS. ;  hut 
edd,  1643  read  al avole"\ oral  random:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Rel.  Med.,  11. ii.  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  418  (1853).  1647  sails  were  held  then  as  uncouth,  as  if  one  should 
attempt  to  make  himself  wings  to  mount  up  to  heaven  a  la  volte :  Howrll.  Sptst. 
Ho-Et.,  VoL  III.  ix.  p.  41a  (1678).  1693  So  the  Archbishop  took  the  Ball 
fairly,  not  at  the  Volly,  but  at  the  first  reboimd ;  J.  Hackbt,  Abp.  WiUiamt, 
Pt,  11.  303,  p,  317.  1762  1  received  your  letter  this  morning,  and  return  you 
the  ball  a  la  volte:  Lord  Chbsterfibld,  Letters,  Vol.  IL  No.  141,  p.  466  (1774). 

[Composed  of  4,  prep., = '  to,  at,  on ' ;  la,  fem.  art., = '  the ' ;  vo- 
//<f,='flight',  whence  Eng.  'volley'  in  the  sense  which  survives 
in  the  terms  'half-volley'  in  cricket,  and  'volley'  in  tennis.] 

*a  latere,  ab  latere,  phr. :  Lat :  'from  the  side',  in  in- 
timate association  with,  confidential:  of  legates  and  ministers 
sent  {missi)  by  the  Pope;  properly,  the  higher  of  the  two 
grades  of  Cardinal  ambassadors  or  legates  possessing  pleni- 
potentiary powers,  the  lower  being  legates  de  latere.  The 
title  legatus  a  latere  appears  first  in  860  (Hefele,  Concilien- 
geschichle).    Also  used  metaphorically. 

abt.  1622  We  passe  hym  in  degre,  I  As  legatus  a  latere :  J.  Skblton,  Wkt., 
Vol.  II.  p.  63  (1843).  1621  The  third  region  is  the  lower  belly,  in  which  the 
liver  resides  as  a  Legal  a  latere:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  p,  05  (1867). 
1642  our  archbishop, —now  cardinal,  legate  a  latere,  and  Lord  Chancellor: 
T.  Fvllbr,  Holy  and  Prof.  State,  p.  338  (1841).  1647  The  pope's  nuncios 
legates  a  latere,  stir  up  the  spirits  01  pnnces  to  embroil  the  world  with  wars; 
John  Trapp,  Comm.  on  New  Tett.,  p.  771/1  (1868).  bef.  1733  his  Lordship 
went  down  into  the  Country  as,  from  the  King,  Legatus  a  Latere :  R.  North, 
Examen,  III.  viii,  55,  p.  626  (1740),  1793  The  government  is  under  a  legate 
a  latere,  who  is  always  a  cardinal:  J,  Morse,  Am.  Univ.  Geog.,  Vol.  II.  p.  437 
(1796).  1886  accept  him  as  a  legate  a  latere  holding  office  for  life:  W.  Hunt, 
Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  iv,  43/a. 

A.  M.:  Lat    See  anno  mundi,  ante  meridiem. 

&  majori,  -e  \ad  minus\ phr.:  Lat:  'from  the  greater'  (to 
the  less),  of  an  argument  to  the  effect  that  what  applies  to 
the  greater  o'f  any  persons  or  things  applies  with  stronger 
reason  to  the  less ;  opposite  to  a  minori  ad  maj  u s  'from  the 
less  to  the  greater'. 

1680  What  shall  we  say  to  such  a  Chrysippus,  as  alloweth  not  the  argument 
a  maioribus  [//.]:  Fulke,  Answers,  p.  204  (1848).  1614  The  Apostle  proved 
soundly  by  an  argument  a  mawri  ad  minus  that  the  Church  might  ordayne  & 
dispose  of'^secular  judgments:  T.  Fitzherbert,  Rep.  to  H^iddrinfton,  ch.  iii,  p. 
43.  1618  God  doth  it  for  most  just  ends,  and  thus  a  reddition  might  be  framed, 
fAithitc,  a  majori  ad  minus:  P.  Bayne,  Ctfm.  Ephes.,  Nichol's  Ed,,  p.  41/3(1866), 
1666  'The  argument  by  which  he  confuteth  them  is  drawn  a  majori  ad  minus, 
from  the  greater  to  the  less:  N.  Hardy,  isi  Ep.  John,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  81/2(1865). 
1682  yet  it  is  an  argument  fetched  a  majori,  not  a  bare  opposition  only:  Th. 
Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divinet,  Vol.  vu,  p,  60(1863), 
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A  MALO 
&  nuJo  in  pejus,  phr.:  Lat:  'from  bad  to  worse'. 

161T  by  conuenioK  with  bad  company  hee  erew  a  mala  in  pnut-.  Grbbnb, 
Creati-wrtk  of  U^it.WVt.,  p.  M  (i86t).  IMS  poor  Man  I  he  fell  a  maU  in 
frpux  SiK  Th.  Hkrbsrt,  Trm.t  p.  177  (1677). 

*&  menaa  et  tore,  phr.:  Lat.:  'from  board  and  bed'. 

I6S8 — 9  When  the  husband  and  wife  are  divorced  A  vinciUo  matrimonii^  as 
in  case  of  precontract,  consanffuinity,  affinity.  &c.  and  not  A  mtnsa  tt  thoro  only, 
as  for  adultery:  Coke,  LittutOH,  32  (163a).  1641  Papists  generally  think 
there  should  be  a  divorce  a  iMarv,  nffn  a  viMcutOt  a  divorce  unlcnown  to  the 
Soipcures;  R.  Stock,  Comm.  Malacki,  in  Puritan  Comm.,  p.  164/1  (1865). 
1T&  This  divorce  'a  mensa  et  thoro'  only  is  no  true  divorce,  but  a  mere  fiction 
of  a  divorce:  J.  Owen,  tyjts..  Vol.  XXI.  p.  539  (Russell,  1826).  1887  Where 
a  decree  for  a  divorce  a  mensA  et  thoro  might  now  be  pronounced  the  court  may 
pronounce  a  decree  for  a  judicial  separation:  Stat.  30  and  ai  yic^  ch.  85,  (  7. 

1860  it  is  the  universal  custom  amongst  the  Aklcsds  that  whenever  the  wife  has 
had  two  sons  a  divorce  A  thcri  takes  place :  Onct  a  IVetk^  July  38,  p.  laa/i. 

ii  morreille,  phr.:  Fn:  wonderfully,  admirably,  perfectly. 

1168  French-sTieaking,  in. ..which  she  does  A  mervtUU:  Sterns.  Ltttert, 
^*^lt<-.  P-  753/a  ('839).  1830  the  hones  seemed  to  proceed,  A  merveUtt, 
»ever  missing  the  road:  E.  Blaquierk,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  303  (and  Ed.). 

1861  Count  de  Maussion  did  the  honours  of  the  dinner  A  mmftilte,  and  it 
passed  off  very  gailv:  Laov  Blbssington,  /dter  in  France,  Vol,  i.  p.  194. 
186S  He  prepares  thus  [as  a  fillet]  a  sea-gull  A  mtrveillt:  £.  K.  Kamb,  ut 
Crinm.  Exftd.,  di.  xxxiv.  p.  309. 

ft  mindri,  -e  \ad  majus],  phr,:  Lat:  'from  the  less  to  the 
greater'.    See  quotations  and  a  majorL 

1M8  We  have  a  manner  of  reasoning  in  the  Schools,  and  it  is  called  a  minore 
tdmajut,  "firom  the  less  to  the  more":  Latimer, .ffTMroiir,  p.  166  (Parker  Boa, 
X844X  T 1660  For  me  thought  thou  was  framyng  an  argument  A  minari  ad 
majnx^ot  to  be  better  understoode  A  delegato  aderdinarinm :  W.  P.,  Tr.  Cnrio't 
Pasf.  in  a  Trawutt  p.  3  t<*.  1673  it  may  be  an  argument  a  paribus ^  but  not 
a  mimari;  as  you  seem  to  make  it:  Whitgift,  Jfli.,  Vol.  11.  p.  06  (1852). 
1666  This  is  a  notable  and  sententious  comparison,  *A  ntinort  ad  majus  : 
E.  Kirkr,  in  Spent.  Skrp.  Cat.,  Nov.,  Glosse,  Wks.,  p.  483  (1869).  1668  And 
thus  the  Apostle  tacitely  insinuates  an  argument,  A  minor*  ad  mains :  N.  CuL- 
TiKVEt.,  Light  0/  Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  5.  1696  Anaivumenta  minori  ad  mains 
a  strong  with  God:  O.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Whs.,  Ntdtol's  Ed.,  VoL  i.  p.  igo 
(1S64X  bef.  1T88  the  Argument  a  minori:  R.  North,  Examen,  iii.vi.  77,  p. 
iSo.  1882  Here  again  we  find  the  argnmentnmaminori admajnt:  Fakrar, 
Barij  Da^s  Ckr.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xvi.  p.  313  (1882)1 

k  mort :  £ng.  fr.  Fr.    See  k  la  mort,  amort. 

i,  n&tdia  rei,  phr.:  Lat:  'from  the  nature  of  the  case 
(matter)  *. 

1669  In  cases  where  they  are  sure  it  is  lawful  to  follow  their  Agreements, 
though  they  be  not  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  it  A  natura  rri,  they  o^ght  to 
faiknr  them  on  the  account  of  imity:  R.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catholickt,  PL  II. 
<*■"»•  P-  MS- 

ftnMlonilfit: 
nihilo  (nilo). 

1768  I  aeem  to  have  told  you  all  I  know,  which  you  will  think  very  little,  but 
a  nUtilo  nU_/it  [Gray]:  Gray  and  Mason,  Cerrtsf.,  p.  is6(i853)i 

&  non  causa  pro  causa, /^r.:  Lat:  from  a  cause  which  is 
not  (a  non-cause)  instead  of  a  cause. 

1666  Still  you  do  reason,  A  non  aaua  pro  eansa;  attributing  that  unto  the 
eotward  sign,  which  is  indeed  the  virtue  of  Christ,  and  belief  in  His  passion; 
(XunfU.!.,  Ans.  to  Start.,  p.  92  (Parker  Soc.,  1846).  1673  This  argument  is 
anoncansa:  Whitgift,  }Vks.,  VoL  11.  p.  455  (1852).  1646  The  4ird  is,  A 
non  camset  pre  cansa,  when  that  is  pretended  for  a  cause  which  is  not,  or  not  in 
■hat  senae  which  ia  infeiTed:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptend.  Ep,,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  la 

a  non  esse:  Late  Lat    See  esse. 

*k  outrance,  phr.:  Fr.:  to  (the)  utmost,  to  the  bitter  end; 
rendered  'utterance'  by  accommodation  to  the  totally  un- 
omnected  Eng.  'utter'  in  Caxton  (1485),  Charles  the  Crete, 
p.  142  (Ed.  i88i),  'pylers  of  marble  &  other  stones  bygonnen 
to  Iwenne  &  msike  fyre  at  vtteraunce';  cf.  Holland  (1600), 
Tr.  Levy,  Bk.  XXI.  p.  417,  'fight  at  the  utterance';  id.  (1601), 
Tr.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.,  Bk.  V.  ch.  22,  Vol.  L  p.  428,  'they  will 
drinke  to  the  utterance';  and  Shaks.  (1605),  Macb.,  iii.  I.  72, 
'champion  me  to  the  utterance'. 

1606  He  exhibited  one  sworde  fight  performed  by  fencers  to  the  outrance : 
Holland,  Tr.  Suet.,  p.  ox.  1804  truly  we  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
contemporaries  spur  their  nobby  horses  headlong  against  each  other,  and  fight 
at  enimnee:  Eain.  Rev.,  Vol.  4,  p.  161.  1887  there  was  a  famous  quarrel, 
ifentmnee,  about  it:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  1.  p.  310.  1860  Francis  II. 
vin  be  called  upon  to  make  his  choice  between  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  defenders 
i  tonbmnice  of  Gaeta,  or  making  his  escape  by  sea:  Onte  a  Week,  Oct.  30, 
^  476/a.  1883  Every  duellist  A  outrance  binds  himself  to  commit  suicide  or 
■Oder:  Staeutard,  Oct.  14,  p.  5/3. 

Variant,  often  wrongly  written  <J  t outrance. 

[Composed  of  tJ,  prep.,='to';  outrance,  Old  Fr.  oultrance, 
fr.  Lat  K//ra,= 'beyond'.] 


'nothing  is  made  out  of  nothing'.  See  de 
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&  paribus, /Ar.:  Lat:  from  equals;  see  iMUr. 

1873  it  may  be  an  argument  a  paribus,  but  not  a  minori;  as  you  seem  to 
make  it:  Whitgikt,  Wis.,  Vol.  11.  p.  96  (sSsa^k  1680  as  though  an  argu- 
ment a  paribus  were  not  good,  except  the  conclusion  were  expressed  in  Scripture, 
Doctor,  or  Council:  Fulkb,  Amwers,  p.  193  (1848). 

&  parte  ante, /An:  Lat:  lit.  'on  the  side  before',  opposed 
to  It  parte  post  (Lat), = 'on  the  side  after'.    See  quotations. 

1663  And  yet  it  can  far  better  behold  the  back-parts  of  Eternity,  then  the 
face  of  it ;  Eternity  A  parte  pist,  then  Eternity  A  parte  anii :  N.  (JuLVERWEL, 
Lifht  0/ Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  168.  1666  this  life  Ue.  of  Christ]  is  most  properly 
said  to  be  eternal,  because  it  is  so  both  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  post,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting:  N.  Hardy,  ir/  Ep.  7ohn,  Nichols  Ed.,  p.  ao/i  (1865). 
1674  Why  conid  not  God  as  well  make  the  vjorld  everlasting  a  pane  ante,  on 
Ike  behalf  of  formemess,  as  he  did  the  soul  of  man  a  parteiiost,  on  the  behalf  0/ 
lattemess:  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and Seh.,  p.  164.  1683  The  reasons  for  this... 
are  drawn  a  consetjuenti,  or  a  parte  post;  that  is,  from  the  good  consequence  or 
fruit  of  them :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks. ,  in  rf  ichol's  Srr.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  IX. 
p.  400  (1864).  1769  The  eternity  of  the  Goihtad  a  parte  post  is  proved  thus: 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  of  Hawking  Misc.,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  349  (1854). 

a  parte  post:  Lat    See  a  parte  ante. 

a  parte  rei, /M:  Lat:  on  the  side  of  reality,  as  opposed 
to  imaginary  existence. 

1606  He  maketh  it  Ent  Rationis.  or  a  meere  Chymeru  that  (as  logitiaiis  hold) 
bath  no  essence  or  being  at  all  a  parte  rei:  R.  Parsons,  Anmer  to  Coke,  ch.  13, 
p.  3aa — There  is  no  one  substantiall  reason  a >arfrrvs:  «^.,  ch.  16,  p.  379. 

a  per  se,  A  per  se  A,  A  per  C,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  the 
letter  A  by  itself ;  Metaph.,  the  prime,  flower,  that  which  is 
unique  or  peerless. 

bef.  1433  London  !  thowe  arte  of  townes  a  per  se,  I  Soveragne  of  cities:  in 
Reliiuue  Antifua,  Vol.  I.  p.  3051(1841).  1664  my  good  lord,  you  are  A  per 
se  A  with  us,  to  our  comfort  and  joy  unspeakable:  John  Bradford,  in  Letters 
and  Treatises^.  X39  (Parker  Soc.,  X853).  1609  Behold  me,  Baldwine,  A  per 
seof  myage:  BALDWiNand  FERRKRS,ilf(rrvry&r.^a^.,  371.  [NaresJ  1673^ 
80  Every  on  A  per  se  A:  Gab.  Harvby,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  98  (1884).— Hese  A  per 
se  A,  a  ladd  for  the  nonsei  ib.,  p.  laa 

Variants,  apersie,  apersey,  A  per  C. 

[Perhaps  originally  for  '■St  per  se  &',='and  per  se  and',  or 
'ampersand',  placed  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet.] 

apiac^e,/Ar.:  It:  Mus.:  ' at  pleasure',  ad  liUtom. 

1848  A  Piacerk.    At  pleasure :  Rihbault,  Pianoforte,  p.  90. 

k  pieds  joints,  phr.:  Fr. :  'with  feet  joined';  to  jump 
{sauter)  d  p.  j.  means  to  take  a  big  jump. 

1840  he  jumps  A  pieds  joints  over  the  Three  Great  Days :  J.  W.  Crokrr, 
Euays  Fr.  Rev.,  I.  p.  31  (1837)1 

k  plaisir,///r.:  Fr.:  at  pleasure. 

1818  She  is  to  have  free  ingress  and  e^^ss,  A  plaisir,  at  Dunore  Outlet 
I.ADV  Morgan,  Fl.  Uacarthy,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  lii.  p.  158(18x9)1 

&  poena  et  culpa, /Ar. :  Lat. :  '  from  punishment  and  sin'. 

1480  for  to  bring  this  thyng  to  an  ende  he  assoilled  hym  &  his  conipanie  a 
pena  et  cu]p.i :  Caxton,  Cron.  Eng.,  ch.  ccxxL  1647  the  bishop  of  Rome... 
taketh  upon  him  to  sanctify  all  other  men  of  the  earth  as  God  s  vicar  and 
lieutenant,  to  absolve  a  poena  et  culpa:  Bp.  Hooper,  Early  Writings,  p.  73 
(Parker  Soc.,  18^^}.  1560  hys  free  pardon  apenaet  culpa :  Jambs  Pilkincton, 
Aggeus,  sig.  O  1111  r".  1641  Hence  he  is  said  to  be  "Jesus"  Mat  i.  31,  be- 
cause he  saves  his  from  their  sins ;  not  a  culpa  only,  and  a  poena,  but  a  contagtone : 
R.  Stock,  Comm.  Madachi,  in  Puritan  Comm.,  p.  ao4/i  (1865). 

^  pois  d'or:  Fr.    See  an  poids  de  I'or. 

k  portte,/Ar.:  Fr.:  within  reach,  capacity,  ///.  'range'. 

1748  When  you  are  in  company,  bring  the  conversation  to  some  useful  subject, 
but  A portie  of  that  company:  Lord  Chesibrfield,  Z.r//rrr,  Vol.  I.  No.  135, 
p.  386(1774).  1783  I  am  in  the  country,  and  not  A  portle  to  see  the  royal 
pbysidans:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  378  (1858). 

a  posteriori,  -e,phr.:  Lat:  'from  what  is  later'  in  physical 
or  logical  order,  opposed  in  Logic  to  a  prldri ;  used  of  reason- 
ing from  consequences  or  effects  to  principles  or  causes; 
equivalent  to  'inductive,  inductively'.  For  the  facetious  use 
see  posterior. 

L    adv. : 

1768  Is  it  A  posteriori  from  experiments  that  he  deduces  this  proposition?... 
If  he  argues  A  posteriori  from  experiments,  he  can  pretend  only  to  probability: 
J.  Adams,  Diary,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  38(1850).  1768  I  will  allow  lord  Bolingbroke, 
that  the  moral,  as  welt  as  physical,  attributes  of  God  must  be  known  to  us  only  a 
posteriori:  Gray,  Letters,  No.  cii.  Vol.  11.  p.  34  (i8tg).  1830  reasoning  A 
posteriori  from  final  causes,  or  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  means  to  ends :  Eain. 
Rev.,  Vol.  52,  p.  113.  1843  Such  famUiar  maxims,  when  collected  A  posteriori 
from  observation  of  life,  occupy  among  the  truths  of  the  science  the  place  of  what, 
in  our  analysis  of  Induction,  have  so  often  been  spoken  of  under  the  Title  of 
Empuical  I^ws:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  436  (X856). 

IL    adj.: 

1688  We  confess  that  the  scriptures  may  be  demonstrated  by  an  argument  a 
posteriori:  Wuitakrr,  Dispnt.,  p.  351  (Parker  Soc.,  1849).  1630  the  cause 
may  be  proved  by  the  effect,  which  \i a  posteriori:  J.  S.,  TriaUof  the  Protestant 
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^  A  PRIMO 

Privatt  Stmt.  Ii.  ch.  viil  Pl  199.  1SS6  though  udenoe  U  afrieri,  from  the 
cause  to  tne  eflect,  yet  our  Icnowledf^  for  the  most  part.. .is  a  fosieriori  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause:  N.  Harov,  \tt  Ep.  yokn,  Nichol's  Ed.  p.  73/1  (1865). 


'from  the  first  to  the 


.   i,  pilmo  ad  ultimum, /Ar.:  Lat: 
last'.    See  quotation. 

1M9  the  old  schole  arEument  A  prima  ad  ultimum :  Latimkk,  7  Strm.  he/. 
K.  Edvi.  VI.,  II.  p.  63  (1869).  1630  and  m>  A  prima  aJ  uUimum,  all  the 
elect  must  have  true  fayth:  J.  S.,  Triall  0/  tit  Pnttttimt  Private  Spirit,  11. 
ch.  viii.  p.  305. 

*4  priori,  -e,  phr.:  Lat.:  'from  what  is  earlier,  prior'  in 
physical  or  logical  order,  opposed  to  a  iiosteriori. 

A.  Logic.  Of  reasoning  from  principles,  definitions,  or 
causes  to  consequences,  special  cases,  or  effects ;  equivalent 
to  'deductive,  aeductively'.  Also,  loosely,  of  presumptive 
opinion. 

L    adv.: 

1818  he  that  may  knotar  he  hath  true  faith,  may  know,  a  prim,  tliat  he 
hath  love  also:  P.  Bavne,  Comment.  Efket.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  83/a  (iSMX 
1790  The  science  of  constructinR  a  commonwealth  [is]. ..not  to  be  taught  d 
priori:  Bukkb,  Refl.  on  Rev.  in  France,  p.  90  (3rd  Ed.).  1803  Des  Cartes 
arrived  at  a  complete  system  of  physics,  deduced  a  priori  from  the  abstract  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  reason:  Stbwart,  Life  in  T.  Keid's  IVks.,  p.  S0/3  (1840). 
1804  A  priori,  such  a  work  seemed  particularly  calculated  to  engage  the  public 
attention:  Bdin.  Rev.,  Vol.  4,  p.  314.  1830—^  a  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
...might^/n'tfrs' be  expected  to  bear  a  corresponding  ratioofdevelopement:  TODD, 
Cye.  Anat.  ami  Phys.,  Vol.  1.  p.  69/1.  1843  deductively,  or  i  priori: 
J.  S.  Mill,  Sjitfem  ^ Logic,  Vol.  1.  p.  399  (1856). 

IL    adj.: 

1663  a  demonstration  h  priori,  is  esteemed  most  certain  and  sdenttfical : 
N.  CuLVBRWBL,  Light  o/Nai.t  ch.  xi.  p.  117. — demonstration  of  him  d  ^iore*. 
ib.^  ch.  xviii.  p.  219.  1674  The  reason  ti  friori  tA  xtiy  assertion  and  all  hitherto 
said  is  thiis:  E.  Worslev,  In/all.  of  Catk,  CA.,  i.  p.  73.  1798?  I  think  that 
Butler's  Analogy. ..would  answer.. .all  the  objections  to  Christianity  founded  on 
a  priori  reasonings:  S.  T.  Coleridgb,  UnpubL  Letttrs  to  Rev.  y.  P.  EstUn 
(H.  A.  Bright,  1884).  1843  an  obstinate  d  priori  prejudice:  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  0/  Logic ^  Vol.  11,  p.  190  (1856). — It  is  hardly  neces-viry  again  to  repeat, 
that,  as  in  every  other  deductive  science,  verification  Apottericri  must  proceed 
par$  passu  with  deduction  d  priori:   io.^  p.  451.  1876  he  should  not  in 

future  take  the  trouble  to  discuss  that  doctrine  on  a  priori  grounds :   Times. 
Dec.  7.     [St.] 

B.  M  ETAPHYSICS.  Of  knowledge,  conceptions,  and  forms 
of  thought  either  acknowledged  to  be  acquired  prior  to  any 
conscious  recognition  thereof,  or  assumed  to  be  prior  to  all 
individual  experience;  equivalent  to  'intuitive,  intuitively'. 

L    ativ.\ 

1888  Vou  must,  therefore... confess,  that  it  [the  conception  of  substance!  has 
its  seat  in  your  faculty  of  cognition  Ik  priori:  Haywood,  Tr.  Kemfs  Critick  of 
Pure  Reason,  p.  7. 

II.    adj.: 

18SB  a  cognition  independent  of  Experience. ..Such  cognifioms  we  term 
\  priori,  and  we  distinguish  them  from  the  empirical,  which  have  their  sources, 
Ibi  posteriori,  that  is  to  say,  in  experience :  Haywood,  Tr,  Kant's  Critick  of 
Pure  Reason,  p.  4.  IMS  the  cases  which  lay  the  strongest  claims  to  M 
examples  of  knowledge  d  priori'.  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  303 
(1856).  1867  Shall  we  then  take  refuge  in  the  Kantian  doctrine?  shall  we  say 
that  Space  and  Time  are  forms  c^  the  intellect, — "d  priori  laws  or  conditions  w 
the  conscious  mind*'?    H.  Spbncur,  Firtt  Princ.,  VoL  1.  p.  49  (and  Ed.); 

k  propos,  apropos, /An:  Fr.:  *to  the  purpose',  relating  to 
the  subject  propounded,  fit(ly),  opportunely);  sometimes 
with  /<?,  of, 

I.  advr.  opportunely,  in  respect  (of),  with  reference  (to); 
also  (UfsoL  in  the  nick  of  time !  to  the  point ! 

1669  A  propos !  I  have  been  retrieving  an  old  Song  of  a  Lover  that  was  ever 

Quarrelling  with  his  Mistress:  Drvdbn,  Mock'AstroL,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  324 
X701).  1788  your  two  last  most  agreeable  letters.  They  could  not  have  come 
more  d-propos:  West,  in  Gray*%  Letters,  No.  xviii.  Vol.  i.  p.  33(t8i9X  1746 
A  propos  of  negligence;  I  must  say  something  upon  ttiat  subject:  Lord 
Che-stbrpikld.  ZV^/rrr,  Vol.  i.  No.  81,  p.  179  (1774).  1772  And  I'mdeputed 
from  our  companyj  Ambassador  of  peace  to  the  old  man —  I  And,  apropos !  he's 
here — Health  to  Tneuropides:  R.  Warner,  Tr.  Plautus,  Vol  in.  p.  374  (1773). 

II.  adj\: 

1691  It  is  certainly.. .a>r9/M  what  he  had  said  before  in  that  Page:  T.  H[alb], 
Nevf  Invent,,  4^  [N.  E.  D.I  1709  Thought  it  extremely  d  propos,  |  To  want 
against  the  coming  blow :  M.  Prior,  Paulo-Purg.,  Poems,  Vol.  \.  p.  135  (1870). 
bcf.  17^  the  Wit  of  Man  could  not  have  found  out  a  Conduct  more  d  propos  in 
that  Conjuncture,  than  what  the  King  used:  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  iu.  163, 
p.  399.  1750  tell  you  a  story  apropos  of  two  noble  instances  of  fidelity  and 
generosity:  Hor.  Walpols,  Letters,  VoL  11.  p.  189  (1857).  1838  the  remark 
was  particularly  apropos  to  the  large  wisdom  of  the  stranger's  tone  and  air: 
Hawthorne,  Amer.  Note'Bks.y  Vol.  t,  p.  136  (1871X  1847  A  something 
smart  and  apropos,  \  For  my  new  Album :  Barhau,  ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  506  (1865). 

III.  sb,:  propriety,  seasonableness. 

1668  they  often  use  them  with  better  juc^nent  and  more  a  propos  than  the 
English  do:  Drydbn,  Bu.  on  Dram.  Po^  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  13(1701).  1869 
Well. ..he  commenced,  without  any  k  propos:  Once  a  IVeek,  Dec  34,  p.  538/3. 


A  TANTO 

1878  He  temaiVed  without  being  careful  of  the  a  propct:  G.  Eliot,  Da$t. 
Deronda,  bk.  vi.  ch.  48,  p.  44a 

Variants,  i8  c  19  c.  apropos,  apropos. 
k  propos  de  bottes,  phr.:  Fr.:  'touching  the  subject  of 
boots',  i.e.  irrelevantly. 

1767  [After  a  sentence  ibt.  note-booksl  A  proptt  do  hottes,  for  I  am  told 
he  always  wears  his ;  was  his  Royal  Hit^hness  very  gracious  to  you.  or  nott 
Lord  Chesterfiild,  Letten,  Vol.  ii.  No.  98,  p.  385  (1774).  1846  J.  W. 
Croksr,  Eaayt  Fr.  Rev.,  i.  p.  14  (1(57). 

'a  qnatr'  occhi,/Ar.:  It.:  lit.  'to  four  eyes',  face  to  face, 
or  tfite  i  tfite,  of  two  people  by  themselves. 

1816  one  word,  a  ^uait'occhi,  is  worth  whole  reams  of  conespondence: 
BvRON,  in  T.  itoate't  Li/i,  VoL  in.  p.  19S  (183a). 

k  qnatre,  pAr. :  Fr.:  of  (or  between)  four. 

I88S  He  had  convoked  them  (the  Assembly]  to  examine  and  ratify  the  Con* 
vention  signed  by  the  Conference  i  ftuttrt:  Standard,  Sepc  17,  p.  5/5. 

k  qnatre  ^pingles,  pAr,:  Fr.:  with  scrupulous  neatness, 
lit. '  with  four  pins' :  also  used  aitrii.  in  English. 

1870  his  brown  throat  is  bared  in  a  ntfgligtf.  as  becoming  to  most  men,  as  the 
(i;»a/rr//inf/ri  exactitude  of  their  park  get-up  isunbecommg:  R.  Broughton, 
Red  as  a  Rose,  VoL  1.  p.  235. 

k  gnatre  mains,  pkr. :  Fr. :  for  four  hands. 

1863  The  prettv  little  duet  i  juaire  mains :  Thackkrav,  Philip,  ToL  I. 
ch.  adz.  p.  350(1887), 

k  ravir,  phr. :  Fr.:  in  ravishing  style,  most  charmingly. 
Sometimes  written  incorrectly  au  ravir. 

1830  could  not  perform  the  heroine,  because  she  did  it  4  ravir:  Mrs.  Opih, 
Tales,  Vol.  iii.  p.  908.  1858  Charley...walued  an  ravir:  A.  Trollofs, 
TAree  Clerks,  11.  i,  p.  la. 

a  re,  the  name  of  the  lowest  note  but  one  of  the  full 
musical  scale  of  Guido  Aretino,  and  also  of  the  second  lowest 
note  of  his  fourth  and  seventh  hexachords;  but  the  two 
higher  A's  coinciding  also  with  /o  of  another  hexachord  and 
mi  of  a  third,  were  named  in  the  collective  scale  A-la-mi-re. 
See  gamut. 

abL  14B0  Every  clatke...seythe  that  are  gothe  befor  bemy:  Bieriotqtu,  in  Rel. 
Ant.,  I.  8^  [N.  E.D.]  1096  [See  gamut],  1S97  there  be  no  rv  in  Gam 
vt,  nor  mt  in  A  re:  Th.  Morlby,  Mus.,  p.  7  (1771). 

a  rived^rci,  phr.:  It.:  a  form  of  farewell,  cf.  an  roToir; 
/it.  'to  the  seeing  (each  other)  here  again'. 

1670  Hence  the  Ramans  takeing  leave  of  a  stranger  departing  from  Ramo-^ 
say  jestingly  to  him  a  Rivedirti  that  is,  Farewell  till  I  see  yon  ageune:  R.  Las- 
SBL.S,  Voy.  Ital,  Pl.  11.  p.  316. 

a  sangae  fxadAo, phr.:  It:  'in  cold  blood*. 

1B94  I  do  read. ..that,  a  Sangnf  freddo,  as  the  Italian  sayth,  that  is  to  say  in 
time  of  peace  and  by  execution  of  justice. ..these  noblemen  following  were  put  to 
death)  [R.  pARSONSt],  Confer,  ab.  Snccea.,  Pl  ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  314. 

[Of  this  phrase  the  Fr.  de  sangfroid  and  the  Eng.  in  cold 
blood  seem  to  be  translations.  Cf.JrtgiduSf'^Hn  cold  blood', 
HOR.,  A.  P.,  465.] 

&  secrStis, /lir. :  Lat:  secretary,  confidential  attendant. 

167S-:80  [See  a  OOaalUls].  1631  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other 
studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a  secretis  to  some  nobleman,  or  in  such  a  place  with 
an  ambassador:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  i.  Sec.  a,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  15.  p.  203 
(1867). 

k  senl  jet,  phr.:  Fr.:  at  one  effort,  at  one  stroke  (/;/. 
throw) ;  more  usually  rf" ««  seuljet. 

1884  Salisbury  is  our  one  medisval  cathedral  \mSiXi  seuljet:  Ckttrtk  Times, 
Feb.  I,  p.  86/t. 

&  simlli,  phr.:  Lat:  'firom  the  like',  similarly,  on  similar 
grounds.  The  pL  form  a  similibus  is  also  found  in  almost 
the  same  sense  as  a  paribus,  q.v. 

1686  this  is  ever  the  argument  his  Majesty's  self  uses;  but  they  ground  them- 
selves a  simili,  having  Majesty's  good  favour:  Master  op  Gray,  Lett.,  in 
Lodge,  lllnst.  Eng.  Hut.,  VoL  11.  p.  s88  (1838). 

&  spe  ad  speciem,/Ar.:  Lat:  'from  hope  to  sight'. 

1647  We  no  sooner  believe,  but  we  would  fain  see,  and  be  brought  a  spe  ad 
speciem :  John  Trapp,  Camm.  on  New  Test.,  p.  356  (1868). 

&  tanto, /Ar.:  Lat:  from  so  much;  i  tali,  from  such  a 
kind,  &  toto,  from  all ;  cibo,  'food',  being  suppressed  in  the 
quotations. 

16S3  he  that  cannot  be  excused  a  tota,  may  be  excused,  a  tanto:  Marburv, 
Com.  Habakhik,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  134/1  (1865).  1664—8  I  have  always 
esteemed  abstinence  A  tanto  beyond  the  fulfilling  of  periods  and  quadragesiinas : 
Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  151  (187a).  16B9  mat  so  long  time  as  Christ 
fasted  a  toto  wholly  from  food,  we  should  a  tali  et  a  tanto,  from  some  kind  of 
food:  N.  Hardy,  ist  Ep.  John,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  157/3  (1865). 
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A  TEMPO 
a  tempo  [giustc\, phr.:  It:  Mus.:  in  regular  time. 

1T40  }•  Grassinbau,  JUta.  Diet. 

a  thoro,  a  toro:  Lat    Seeameosa  et  toro. 

k  tort  et  k  travers,  fihr. :  Fr. :  at  random,  lil.  'at  wrong 
and  across'. 

IMV  pray  speak  it  (Italian]  in  company,  right  or  wronK,  a  tcrt  nt  a  travtn; 
Lord  CHSSTBRnBLD,  Leittrt,  Vol.  i.  No.  167,  p.  447  (1774).  IMS  He  was 
ia  truth  a  nobody,  who  made  himself  a  outybody^ — and  by  meddling  with 
crerything.  A  tort  tt  A  travers,  was  at  once  mischievous  and  ridiculous: 
J.  W.  Crokbr,  Ettayi  Fr.  Rev.,  viii.  p.  594  (1857). 

h,\!t«7«n, phr.:  Fr.:  across,  athwart,  through. 

IMS  The  view. ..such  a  one  as  should  be  seen  A  traven  a  good  diimer: 
Thackbray,  frui  Si.  Bk.,  p.  17  (1887). 

[Composed  of  A,  prep., =' to,  on';  /nw*rj,=' breadth', 
'  transverse  way '.     Occurs  early  as  adv., = '  cross-wise'. 

IttO  And  goth  tu  him  atttauerse  :  LvDC.,  Ckrvn.  Troy,  lit.  xxiii.  (N.E.D.] 
bef.  16S9  theyr  eyen  beholdinge  a  trauers:  J.  Skelton,  Ifij.,  VoL  i.  p.  103 

A.U.C. :  Lat    Seeab  nrbe  condita. 

*&  verbis  ad  verbera,  phr.:  Lat:  from  words  to  blows. 

'    UW  Daily  Newt,  Nov.  i<,  p.  s/a. 

*a  vinculo  \MatrimdHit\,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  from  the  tie 
(chain,  bond)  of  matrimony. 

1638—9  [See  a  muiMk  et  toro].  1731  For  those  of  the  Roman  church, 
who  assert  it,  do  grant  that  divorces  by  the  law  <»f  nature  were  *a  vinculo*:  J. 
OwxN,  Wit.,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  539  (Russell,  iSsi).  1860  Divorce  a  vinculo: 
(Headug]  Once  a  Week,  Feb.  15,  p.  184. 

aam :  Du.    See  olim. 

Aaron :  name  of  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Jews. 

Corrupt  spelling  of  anun  or  aron. 
■  Aaroks-beard,  name  of  several  plants,  esp.  Rose  of  Sharon 
or  Great  St  John's  wort  (Hypericum  CtUycinum). 

Aaron's  Rod,  name  of  several  plants  with  tall  flowering 
stems,  esp.  Great  Mullein  {Verbascum  Thapsus)  and  Golden 
Rod  (Solidago  Virgaured).  Also  Arch.:  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  a  rod  entwined  by  a  serpent. 

Aaronic,  AaroniccU,  pontifical. 

1607  Aarons,  and  such  as  sit  at  the  Helme  of  the  Church,  or  are  worthily 
advanced  for  their  knowledge  in  Learning  and  State,  I  mean  both  Bishops  and 
Doctors:  TopsKLL,  A'<»»r-/!>oArrf.«»<ii/j,  Ep.  Dedic  [N.E.D.]  1611  Tarnw; 
Wake-robin. .. Aaron,  Calues-foot,  Cuckoe-Pint:  Cotcr.  1878  rose  of  Sharon 
or  Aaron's  beard:  R.  Thompson,  GtmUmr'e  Atiist.,  656/2.  fN.E.D.1  18M 
Jacob's  Ladder,  Aaron's  Rod,  |  And  the  Peacock  Gentianella:  Mary  Howitt, 
Tke  Cardm  ;Sketches  of  Nat.  Hist.,  1851),  108.  1N.E.D.]  1638  Our  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  have  wanted  some  Aaronicall  accoutrements, — gloues,  rings, 
sand;us,  miters  and  pall,  and  such  other  trash:  Br.  Hall,  Marud  ClergU,  l 
»™-  759-    [N.E.D.] 

aasvogel,  sb. :  Ger. :  '  carrion-bird*. 

1887  Nobody  would  be  likely  to  6nd  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  and  horses 
under  the  lonely  bank  there.  Certainly  they  would  not  be  found  till  the  aasvOgels 
had  picked  them  clean:  H.  R.  Haguard,  Jeu,  xxvi. in  Comkill  JUag.,  Jan., 
p.  no. 

ab,  abs,  k,prep.:  Lat:  'from,  off,  of,  by,  on  the  part  oP 
(as  prefix  'away  from,  away,  wrongfully'),  forming  part  of 
Lat  phrases  and  of  words  of  Lat.  origin.  See  quotations  and 
phrases  beginning  with  a,  ab. 

1660  The  second  [argument]  hath  been  drawn  a  eongno,  from  congruity: 
Newton,  on  John  17,  in  Nichol's  Come.,  p.  109/1  (1867).  bef.  17SI  reason- 
ing ai  iMfrobahili...impouiHU  ['from  the  imprDbable...the  impossible^;  R. 
MosTH,  Examen,  1.  iii.  139,  p.  ao6. 

ab  abBiirdo,/^n:  Lat:  from  absurdity.    See  absnrdnnL 

1665  Their  folly  and  madness  herein  Christ  disproves  with  an  argument 
at  aiatrdo:  J.  Owen,  Vindic.  Evang.,  Wks.,  VoL  vill.  p.  271  (Russell,  i8s6). 
1683  as  if  the  apostle  meant  to  argue,  ah  abturdo,  from  an  apparent  absurdity 
that  would  follow  upon  the  contrary :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt,,  in  NichoPs  Ser.  Stand. 


Divinet,  Vol  ix.  p.  452  (1864) 

drawn  ai  tibsurjo,  than  from  any  clear  light  al 

known:  Halyburton,  Nat.  Relig.  /itni/;,  Wks.,  pi  304(1835). 


1714  most  of  them  [arguments]  are  rather 
drawn  ai  absurdo,  than  from  any  clear  light  about  the  nature  of  the  object 


abaetenio,/^r.:  Lat:  from  eternity,  without  beginning. 

1683  As  for  the  minde  of  the  Platonists  and  the  Stoicks  we  have  before 
acqtiainted  you  with  it,  one  looks  so  high,  as  if  a  Creation  would  scarce  content 


them,  unlesse  they  may  have  it  ab  tetento'.  N.  Colverwel,   Light  0/  Nat. 
cfa.  XL  p.  109.        1669  they  added  that  the  world  might  be  created  ab 
Annot.  ufon  Ret.  Med.,  y.  aia.        1887  Quarterly  Rev.,  Jan.,  p.  196. 


ab  ante,/Ar.:  Late  Lat :  from  before,  before. 

USl  there  may  have  been  an  infinity  of  causes  ab  ante:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  54, 
p.  149- 

ab  effectn,/^r.:  Lat:  from  the  effect,  operation,  function. 

1600  the  tree  of  life  is  called  the  tree  of  life  ai  effectu:  R.  Ca  wdray,  Treas. 
«^  Simities,  p.  37.  1682  It  is  an  attribute  ah  ejfectu. ..irom  what  he  doth: 
■Th.  Goodwin,  IVkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  ix.  p.  251  (1864). 
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1693  It  is  a  most  strange  demmistration,  ah  ej^tn  reciproco  [alternating ;  he 
called  those  he  hath  elected;  he  eleaed  those  he  called:  Comm.  t  Ef.  Peter, 
i.  9. 

ab$ventii,/^r.:  Lat:  from  the  result,  event. 

1600  is  called  The  tree  o/kwmledge  of  good  and  enilt:  not  because  it  giueth 
sQch  knowledge  of  itselfe,  out  it  is  called  ai  eventu:  R.  Caworav,  Treas.  0/ 
SimUies,  p.  37. 

ab  extemo,  phr.,  ab  extrinseco,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  from 
outside. 

1610  So  that  if  our  nature  were  of  it  selfe,  wee  should  know  our  owne  wise- 
dome,  and  never  go  about  to  know  it  by  learning,  ab  externa'.  J,  Healey,  St 
AugMstinr,  n.  499. — Indede  a  wise  man  is  to  endure  death  with  patience,  but  that 
must  come  ab  externa,  from  another  mans  hand,  and  not  from  his  owne :  IJ^. .  p.  759. 
1660  Of  our  bodies  infirmities,  though  our  knowledge  be  partly  ab  extrinseco, 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Physitian:  J.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  284  (1669).  1696  what 
virtue  they  have  is  ab  extrinseco,  from  divine  assutance  and  co.«peration : 
D.  Clarkson,  Prael.  Whs.,  Nichol'i  Ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  119  (186;). 

ab  extra, /Ar.:  Low  Lat:  'from  outside,  outside',  opposed 
to  ad  extra,  q.  v. 
I,    cuiv.: 

1660  There  are  many  demonstrations  of  his  will  herein  that  may  be  taken  ah 
extra  from  his  \i.e.  God's]  oath:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand. 
Divines,  Vol.  iv.  p.  210  (1869).  1669  As  for  the  Presbyterians... both  in  France 
and  Scotland  they  [the  Papists]  have  cunningly  wrought  upon  them  ab  extras 
R.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catkolicks,  di.  xlv.  p.  396. 

'2.    adj.: 

1663  the  divine  imdersunding  never  receives  the  least  tincture  from  an  object, 
no  species  ab  extra,  but  views  all  things  in  the  pure  Crystal  of  his  own  essence  : 
N.  Culverwel,  Light  of  Nat.,  ch.  xi.  p.  115.  1673  when  it  \i.e.  sin]  is 
committed  with  little  opposition  ai  intra,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  ai  extra, 
I  assure  you  then  it  hath  a  iptsA  power;  T.  Jacohb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed., 
p.  118/1  fi868).  1696  It  IS  inconsistent  with  his  divine  perfections  to  be 
moved  by  anything  ai  extra,  without:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  IVhs.,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  66  (1865). 

ab  extrinseco:  Late  Lat    See  ab  extemo. 

ab  inconvenient!, -e,/Ar.:  Lat:  from  inconvenience. 

1606  A  third  reason  is  taken  ai  inconveniente :  R.  Parsons,  Answer  to 
Coke,  ch.  iv.  p.  86.        1803    Macdonhbl,  Diet.  Qnot. 

*ab  initio, /An:  Lat:  'from  the  beginning',  originally. 

1699  If  those  lawes...had  been  deliuered  vs,  ab  initio,  And  in  their  present 
venue  and  perfection;  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Hum.  (ProL),  Wks., 
have  been  declare " 

.    .        157).  ---    .  . 

void  in  event  by  the  subsetjuent  death  of  the  devisees  in  the  testator's  life-time, 
but  not  those  which  are  void  ai  initio'.  J.  Powell,  Devises,  Vol.  11.  p.  93  (1897). 
1828  the  Scotch  courts. ..declare  null  and  void  ai  initio,  a  marriage  contracted 
through  fraud;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  47,  p.  101. 

ab  intest&to, /Ar. :  Lat:  from  one  who  has  not  left  a  will. 

1786  There  is  neither  a  conveyance  to  him,  nor  a  succession  ab  intestate 
devolving  on  him:  Th.  jEFrsRSON,  Explan.,  Diplom.  Corre&p.,  1783— 1789, 
Vol.  II.  p.  473  (1833). — the  tt"»  article  of  the  treaty  provides  that  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  either  party  shall  succeed  ab  intestato  to  the  lands  of  their 
ancestors,  within  the  dominions  of  the  other:  ii.^  p.  47a.  1818  the  English 
courts  receive  their  regulatiomt  for  successions  ab  intestato:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  31, 

p.  119. 

ab  intra,  phr.:  Low  Lat:  'from  within,  within*.  See  ab 
extra. 

ab  ir&to,  phr.:  Lat:  in  angry  mood,  in  the  first  heat  of 
anger;  lit.  'from  an  angry  (man)'. 

1886  If  a  \-iolent  article  appeared  against  him,  I  fancy  Victor  Hugo,  who  used 
to  read  everything,  used  to  answer  it  ah  iralo  for  himself;  Athenaum,  Aug.  8, 
p.  177/2. 

ab  ofB.cio  et  beneficio,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  Eccles.  from  office 
and  benefice,  of  a  clergyman  suspended  from  the  exercise 
of  ministerial  fiinctions  and  from  the  receipt  of  the  benefits 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  living  or  dignity. 

16M  the  Bishop  might  have  suspended  the  Doctor  ai  officio  et  beneficio: 


p.  87  (1616).        1767  it  ought  to  have  been  declared  null  ai  initio;   HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  v,  p.  50  (1857).       1788  specific  sums  out  of  that  fund. 


p.  944.  XOOO  ne  was  oniy  suspenueo  ao  ojpcio,  ana  inai  was  soon  aiier  laKen 
off:  EVELYN,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  268  (1872).  1693  And  that  such  as  transgress 
any  one  of  these  Directions,  be  suspended  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Dioces....<4^ 
officio  &*  ienejUcio;  for  a  Year  and  a  Day :  J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  Williams,  Pl  i. 
loi,  p.  9a 

ab  origine,  phr.:  Lat:  'from  the  beginning'. 

1637  as  I  can  aflirm  unto  you  with  certain  and  sure  arguments,  as  you  shall 

ai  01  •    •        '  —  • 


time  that  the  foundation  of  man's  nature  is  laid;  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's 
Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  II.  p.  i9i  (1861).  bef.  1733  a  proper  Mover  or 
Informer  of  the  Matter  ai  engine:  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  iL  167,  p.  117. 
1M7 — 9  chemical  differences  exist  ab  origine  in  blastemata  themselves ;  Todd, 
Cyc.  Anat.  and  Pkys.,  VoL  iv.  p.  joa/i. 
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AB  OVO 


ab  6vo,  phr.:  Lat:  'from  the  egg'.  Metapk.,  from  the 
beginning. 

1595  if  they  [dnunatic  poets]  wU  represent  ao  history,  they  must  not  (as 
Horace  saith)  beginne  Ab  otta :  but  they  must  come  to  the  principell  poynt  of  that 
one  action,  which  they  wil  represent:  Sidney,  AM.  Pott.,  p.  64  (1863). 
1708—9  he  [Statius]  asks  his  Muse  where  to  begin  nis  Thebaid,  and  seems  to 
doubt  whether  it  should  not  be  ab  mo  Ledato:  Pope,  Lttttrt^  p  44  (1737). 
18M  In  this  historical  review  of  Ireland,  our  author  has  commenced  ab  ovo: 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  5,  p.  155-  1863  Shall  we  begin  ab  ovo,  sir?  Thackeray, 
PUlip,  Vol.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  113  (1887). 

G'he  origin  of  the  phrase,  at  any  rate  as  used  by  Sidney, 
GRACE,  A.  P.,  147,  Nee  gemino  bellum  Troianum  orditur 
ab  ouo,  the  twin  egg  from  which  Helen  of  Troy  was  bom ; 
but  cf.  next  article.] 

*ab  dVo  usque  ad  mala,/^r.:  Lat:  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  i.e.  of  a  Roman  banquet,  which  usually  began  with 
an  antepast  or  whet  of  eggs  and  salt  fish  called  promulsis. 
See  HOR.,  Sat..,  i.  3.  6,  si  collibuisstt,  ab  ouo  Vsque  ad  mala 
citaret,  lo  Bacche! 

1098  Rather  than  he  will  lose  his  wenche  |  He  will  6ght  ah  ouo  vsque  ad 
mala:  Pbblb,  Edviant  /.,  p.  384/1  note  (410.,  s86i).  16S6  MurrBTT, 
HeattKt  Imfrov.,  p.  295. 

ab  uno  disce  omnes:  Lat.    See  ezimo  disce  omnes. 

ab  nrbe  condita,  phr.:  Lat.:  from  the  building  of  the 
city  (of  Rome).  The  epoch  was  fixed  by  most  chronologers 
of  ancient  Rome  at  B.C.  753,  the  above  phrase  or  the  initials 
A.  u  c.  being  appended  to  the  dates  of  their  era  just  as  the 
initials  A.D.  are  to  our  dates. 

1761  Sterne,  Tritt.  Slumd.,  m.  36.        1803  Macimnnbl,  Diet.  Quot. 

abntero  ad  urnam, /An:  Lat.    See  quotation. 

1647  So  have  the  saints  of  God  here  [a  terrible  tempestuous  time  of  it]  for 
most  part  ab  ultra  ad  umam,  from  the  womb  to  the  tomb:  John  Trapp,  Comm. 
OH  Kew  Test.,  p.  484  (1868). 

abaciscns,  .r^.:  Lat:  Arch. 

1.  apparently  the  only  correct  use,  as  shown  under  2. 
'A  square  compartment  enclosing  a  part  or  the  entire 
pattern  or  design  of  a  Mosaic  pavement':  R.  Stuart  (1830). 

1763  abacus,  (Cjfel.) — or  Abaciscus,  in  the  antient  architecture,  is  used 
to  denote  certain  compartiments  in  the  incrustation  or  lining  of  the  walls  of  state- 
rooms. Mosaic  pavements,  and  the  like;  Chambers,  Cyci,,  Suppl.  1889 
ABACISCUS,  in  ancient  atdutecture,  the  square  compsirtmcna  of  Mosaic  pave- 
ments: Land.  Encye. 

2.  'sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  abacus':  R. 
Stuart  (whom  Gwilt  copies).  He  seems  to  follow  Nicholson 
in  misunderstanding  Chambers  who  makes  abaciscus  syn- 
onymous with  abacus  in  the  meaning  i  only. 

1801  Eneyc.  Brit. ,  Suppl.  1819  ABACUS,  or  Abaciscus  :  P.  Nichoi^on, 
Arekit.  Diet. 

[From  affoKurKot,  dim.  of  jj9a(,='a  slab'.    See  abacus.] 

aback:  Eng.  fr.  Lat,  or  Fr.  abaque.    See  abacus  3  a. 

abactor  (— -i— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat:  a  driver  off,  a 
cattle-lifter  on  a  large  scale,  one  who  steals  and  drives  off 
herds  or  numbers  of  cattle. 

1667  The  safety  of  their  herds,  not  onl;r  from  straying,  but  in  time  of  wair, 
from  invaders  and  abactors,  whose  breaking  in. ..is  attended  with  the  cattels 
passing  through  or  going  out:  Hammond,  On  Psalmt,  cxiiv.  14,  696.  [X.  E.  D.] 
1696  Phillips,  IVirld  0/  Words.  1738  ABACTOR,  in  some  law-writers  of 
the  middle  age,  denotes  a  thief  who  drives  off  cattle  by  open  force ;  more  usually 
called  abigeus :    Chambers,  Cyel.  1839  The  Abactor  or  Abactor's  wile 

(vide  Ainswonh)  would  suppose  she  had  heard  something:  Lamb,  Lett.,  il  66 
(1841).    tN.E.D.] 

[Late  Lat  noun  of  agent  to  abigere,—^  Xia  drive  off',  fr.  td), 
prep.,  = 'from,  off',  and  agere,=^XQ  drive'.] 

abacnlus,  .r^.:  Lat 

1.  a  frame  for  calculating,  in//,  abaculi. 

1601  counting  rundles... which  some  call  Abaculos:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  36.  ch.  a«,  VoL  IL  p.  598. 

2.  Arch,  a  tile  for  paving,  &c.:  Fairholt,  Diet.  Art 
Terms  (18...). 

3.  a  small  uble  or  desk :  J.  Britton  (1838). 
^abacus,//,  abaci,  sb.:  Lat:  also  obs.  aback  {-J.). 
I.    a  board  for  tracing  diagrams  &c.  in  sand  or  dust 

1387  Abacus  is  a  table  wi|)  be  whiche  schappes  be|>  portrayed  and  ipeynt  in 
powdre,  and  abacus  is  a  craft  of  geometrie:  [Not  in  the  original  Higden.]  Trb- 
visA,  Higden's  Polyckr.,  VIL  69  (Rolls  SerJ.    CN.  E.  D.] 


ABARRE 

2.  a  calculating  board,  table,  or  frame. 

1686  Their  Abacus  or  counting  Board,  for  performing  the  Operatioiu  of 
Arithmetick,  which  I  find  pretty  near  to  agree  with  that  of  the  antient  Romans; 
Obs.  cone.  Ckiutse  Char.,  in  Misc.  Cur.,  III.  ai6.  [N.  E.D.]  1886  Thefitctis, 
an  abacus,  which  is  at  bottom  merely  a  form  of  score,  or  tally,  was  absolutely  in- 
dispensable for  arriving  at  anything  like  a  high  arithmetical  result  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  Arabic  numerals:  Ctmikill Mag.,  Scores  and  Tallies,  Apr.,  p.  144. 

3.  Arch,  the  flat  plate  between  the  capital  of  a  pillar  and 
the  architrave. 

1S98  if  vnder  the  abacus  you  diminish  a  fourth  part  of  the  thickenesse  of 
Valuta:  R.  Haydocke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xzW.  p.  o).  1680  the 
Abacus  or  plinth  of  the  Capital:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  Parall.  Archit.,  p.  16. 
1686  The  carving  has  the  Corinthian  abacus  and  volotes  clearly  indicated: 
AlheuMum,  Oct.  33,  p.  538/3. 

3  a.  aback  (Eng.  fr.  Lat,  or  Fr.  abaque),  only  found  in 
this  sense :  a  panel,  or  square  tablet    Obs. 

1603  Vnder-neath  these,  in  an  Aback  thrust  out  before  the  test  lay  TAMESIS : 
B.  Tonson,  Pt.  0/  Kings  Entertainm.,  Wks.,  p.  B45  (i6t6).— In  the  centre,  or 
midst  of  the  Pegme  was  an  Aback  or  Square,  wherein  this  Elogie  was  written: 
it.,  p.  84B.    See  abadaetia. 

3  ^.  a  bufet,  cupboard,  side-board,  dresser :  FoSBROKE, 
Encyc.  Ant.,  p.  219  (1825). 

1797  ABACUS,  among  the  anlients,  was  a  kind  of  cupboard  or  buffet: 
Encyc.  Btit. 

[Masc.  sb.  fr.  43a{,  gen.  SftoKos,  of  unknown  origin.] 

abada,  sb.:  Port  (cf.  Sp.  abdda):  an  old  name  of  the 
rhinoceros. 

1688  there  are  elephants. ..and  ahadas,  which  is  a  kind  of  beast  so  big  as  two 
great  buls,  and  hath  vppon  his  snowt  a  little  home:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendoza's 
Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  312  (X854X  1698  The  Abada  or  Rhinoceros  is  not  in 
India,  butonelyin  BewaUa,  and  Paiane:  Tr.  J.  Van  LinschoteWs  Voyages,  Bk.  1. 
ch,  47,  p.  88/1.  1699  homes  of  rf4A(sM...thi8  Abaih  is  a  beast  which  hath  one 
home  onely  in  her  forehead,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  female  Unicorae;  R.  Hak* 
LUYT,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  ii.  p.  107.  1633  A  China  brought  me  a  present  of  a  cup 
of  abado  (or  black  uneconu  home) ;  R.  Cocks.  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  56  (1883). 
1635  the  Abada  or  Rhinocerote:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  \.  Bk.  L  p.  39. 
1663  The  Rhinocerot,  by  the  Indians  called  Abadu:  J.  Da  vies,  Tr.  Olearius, 
Bk.  u.  p.  118  (1669). 

Variants,  i6  c.  abath,  17  c.  abda,  abado,  abadu. 

[Port,  abada  also  bada,  perhaps  fr.  Malay,  b&dak  (Macassar 
^(Mfa),=' rhinoceros':  again  Arab.  abid,  =  ^?i  wild  beast'  in 
general ;  abida, = '  something  monstrous '.] 

Abaddftn:  Heb.:  ApoUyon,  destroyer,  'the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit';  /;'/.  destruction,  depth  of  hell  (so  Milton, 
P.  R.,  IV.  624,  Bible  (R.V.),  Prov.,  xxvii.  20). 

1383  The  aungel  of  depnesse,  to  whom  the  name  bi  Ebru  Labadon  [v.  L  Ab- 
badon,  Laafaadon.  Abadon],  forsothe  bi  Greke  Appolion,  and  bi  Latyn  hauyn^^ 
the    name   Destrier:    Wyclif,   Rev.,  ix.    11.  1550   The    name    of  this 

their  captain  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  and  in  the  Greek  tongue 
Apollyon:  Bp.  Bale,  Select  IVks.,  p.  357  (1840).  1611  Bible,  Rev.,  ijt.  11. 
1603  But  Antichrist  hath  endeavourea  to  be  the  Abaddon  and  the  Apollyon 
of  all  sacred  antiquities  :  N.  Culverwel,  Light  0/ Kat ,  ch.  xv.  p.  161. 

[Gk.  'A/SadSMv,  fr.  Heb.  dbad,=' to  go  astray,  to  perish'.] 

'abandon,  sb.:  Fr.:  'a  giving  up'  of  oneself  to  any  feeling 
or  impulse ;  absence  of  all  selt-restraint,  natural  freedom  of 
attitude,  movement  or  expression. 

1886  with  her  intimate  friends  there  is  an  abandon  and  unreserved  com* 


munran  of  thoughts:  Greville  Memoirs,  Vol  ill.  ch.  xjdi.  p  53  (1874). 
1839  I  lack  words  to  express  the  full  extent,  or  the  earnest  abastdon.ot  hi* 
persuasion:   E.  A.  Poe,    IVks.,  Vol.  i.  p.   ia8  (1884).         1861   there  is.. .in 


B^umont  and  Fletcher's  style. ..a  certain  openness  and  abandon,  and  ever- 
varying  elasticity:  Geo.  Darley,  Beaum.  and  Fletcher,  Introd.,  p.  xxxv. 
1860  such  abandon  of  red  tape:  W.  H,  Russell,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  laS, 
1863  The  evening's  feasting  had  onI)r  imparted  animation  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
occasioned  an  agreeable  abandon  in  his  ulk:  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  1.  ch. 
vii.  p.  187  (1887X  1863  "danced  it  with. ..such  a  'go'.*'  "You  mean  such  an 
'abandon':"  C.  Rbadb,  Hard  Cash,  Vol.  1.  p.  178.  1874  sang  Leigh,  with 
operatic  abandon,  as  she  dusted  her  hooks:  B.  W.  Howard,  One  Summer,  ch. 
JO.  p.  137  (1883). 

[From  Old  Fr.  i  bandon, = '  in  control ',  i .«.  of  some  one  else ; 
hence  the  above  meaning  implying  'without  self-control'.] 

abandonn^,/^/.:  Fr.    See  quotation. 

1823  We  know  of  no  English  poet  who  is  so  abandonni,  as  the  French  term 
it,  who  so  wholly  gives  himself  up  to  his  present  feelings  [of  Herridcj:  Retro- 
spective Rev.,  VoL  V.  p.  158. 

[Past  part,  of  ^abandonMer,=*to  give  one's  self  up',  fr, 
abandon,  q.  v.] 

abaire  {—^),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr. 

I.    Leg.  'to  plead  in  bar'  of  a  suit  or  plea.    Obs. 

1489  Therfore  the  kyng...hath  ordeyned  sublished  and  enacted  that  if  ony 
persooe  or  persones  hereafter  sue  wyth  good  feyth  ony  action  populer  \  and  the 
deffendaunt  or  defendauntes  in  the  same  action  plede  ony  maner  of  recovere  of 
action  populer  in  barre  of  the  sayd  action  |  or  elles  that  ue  same  defendaunt  or 
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defeadannK*  plede  that  be  or  thejr  berore  that  tyne  barred  ony  (ucbe  pleyntif  or 
pleyntifei  ia  ooy  nicb  action  popiiler  |  that  tbenne  the  playntyf  or  pleyntifo  in 
die  action  taken  wyth  good  feyih  may  abaire  tliat  the  said  recorere  in  the  layd 
action  populer  was  had  by  covyn  |  or  elles  to  abarre  that  the  sayd  playntif  or 
pbyntiles  was  or  were  barred  in  the  sayd  action  populer  by  coryn  |  tlut  than  yf 
afterwaide  the  sayd  collusion  or  covyn  soo  abaxred  be  lawfully  founden  |  the 
pleyntif  or  pleyotiies  in  that  action  sued  with  good  feyth  shall  have  recovere  ac- 
cotdyos  to  the  nature  of  the  action  and  execudon  upon  the  same:  Caxton. 
StM^itUM 4  Hemry  y//.,ch.ao, tig.  By  r-iiiC^). 

2.    debar,  keep  from.    06s. 

liSS  he  is  a  bowght  to  remeve  the  prysoner  by  a  pryvy  seall  to  abane  me 
from  myn  mony:  Patton  Letien,  Vol.  iii.  No,  931,  p.  379  (1874X 

[From  Anglo-Fr.  vb.  abarrer,  fr.  Fr.  A,  prep., = 'to,  at',  and 
bmye,  sb.  (Celtic),  = 'bar'.  Perhaps  <»^«r= 'debar'  is  fr.  Old 
Fr.  esbarrer.l 

alms,  jA  :  Pers. :  a  weight  used  for  pearls.  '3*66  diamond  Grains 
English,  or  a'JJ  Troy  Grains':  Kklly,  Orient.  Afetr.  (1832). 

1684  the  Emir  of  yoJama  shew'd  me  a  Pearl. ..that  weiehM  seventeen  Abas, 
or  fourteen  Carats  and  seven  Sifkts;  for  in  all  the  Pearl  Fisheries  of  the  East 
they  use  no  other  weights  but  Aoas,  which  make  seven  Eights  of  a  Carat:  J.  P., 
Tr.  Tavemifr's  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iL  p.  95. 

alMSsi*,  abas,  sb.:  Pers.:  a  Persian  silver  coin  worth  from 
l6d.  to  i<)d.  For  the  later  and  higher  value  see  L.  Langles, 
Fr.  Tr.  of  Sir  J.  Charditts  Voyages,  VoL  IV.  pp.  183—185 
(181 1). 

1636  Their  mooeyes  in  Persia  of  Siluer,  are  the  Abacee,  the  Mahomedee: 
PuRCHAS,  Pilrrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  J34.  1663  The  Aias...ta  called  from 
Sclka£k-Abas,oy  whose  command  they  were  first  made,  being  in  Value  about  the 
third  part  of  a  RixdoUar:  so  that  they  are  about  lid.  sUrL :  J.  Daviks, 
Tr.  OleartMS,  vi.  p  aa^  6^)>  1665  Coins  at  this  day  usM,  are  the 
Abbassce,  in  our  Money  sixteen  pence:  Sir  Th.  Hekbbkt^  Trav,,  p.  3i4(i677X 
1684  You  must  pay  ten  AAassTs  for  every  Camel's  Loading:  JT  P.,  Tr. 
Tavtmin't  Trav.,  Vol  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  18.  1744  Abaci.  See  Abassi:  Postlb- 
THWAVT,  Diet.  Tradt. 

[Pers.  ^abbisi,  fr.  name  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  (a.D.  1587 — 1629) 
who  first  had  them  struck.] 

Abassi*,  a  title  of  the  Dalai-Lama  of  Thibet. 

1S99  In  the  foresayd  city  their  Aiassi,  that  is  to  say,  their  Pafi  i*  resident: 
R.  HAKLinrr,  yoyagts.  Vol  It.  i.  p.  64. 

[The  quot.  is  transl.  fr.  Odoric  whose  reading  is  doubtful 
(v./.  Alsabi,  or  Alfabi).  Yule  (Cathay,  Vol.  i.  p.  149)  suggests 
that  Abassi — by  confusion  with  the  Abassi  khaliffs,  or 
Saracen  Popes— is  either  for  Pers.  and  Arab.  baltsAi,=& 
member  of  a  Buddhist  religious  order,  or  for  Mongol  ubashi, 
=a  class  of  Lamas.] 

abasso:  It.    See  abbasso. 

abatement  (—ii—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

I.  Leg.  act  of  putting  down,  removing,  cancelling,  quash- 
ing ;  or  state  of  bemg  put  down,  removed,  cancelled,  quashed : 
now  esp.  of  writs,  plaints  and  pleas. 

1621  a  plea  which  goeth  meerely  in  abatement  of  the  writ:  Pbrkins,  Pn;^. 
Boakt,  ch.  v.  |  385,  p.  167  (1642)1        1660   Nor  shall  the  same  be  Cause  of 
r  Discontinuanc 


Error,  Abatement,  or  J 


ontinuance:  Stal.  la  Car.  11.,  ch.  3, 1 3,  4  (RuffheadX 


2.  act  of  lowering,  lessening,  removal ;  subsidence ;  lower- 
ing of  value,  dignity,  or  power. 

1486  as  well  in  abatement  of  their  custome  which  they  shold  here  yf  they  were 
noo  deynizeyns:  Caxton,  StaiaUs  1  Henry  VIl.,  ii.  sig.  a  ii  tr  (1869).  1601 
Nought  enters  there, ..But  falls  into  abatement,  and  low  price;  Shaks.,  Tvj.Nt., 
i.  I,  13.  1793  to  what  a  state  of  abatement,  of  abasement,  of  annihilation, 
have  these  entertainers  of  the  public  been  depressed:  H.  Brookb,  Faol<ifQMal., 
VoL  I.  p.  919. 

3.  losing,  suffering  loss  or  diminution. 

1639  though  it  were  not  quencht,  yet  it  had  some  abatement:  Brbnt,  Tr. 
Staves  Hist.  CoKiK.  Trent,  p.  xxxiii.  (1676).  1646  For  possible  it  is  that 
bodies  may  emit  vertue  and  operation  without  abatement  of  weight:  Sir  Th. 
Browh,  Pstui.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  64  (1686). 

4.  the  amount  by  which  anything  is  lowered,  or  lessened, 
or  depreciated ;  decrease,  deduction,  loss. 

1634  The  third  abatement  of  the  honor  and  contintiance  of  this  Scenicall 
company  is,  that  they  make  their  spectators  pay  to  deare  for  their  Income :  J.  GsB, 
'mShaks.Cent.  Pr.,\6a.  (N.  E.D.]  1666  Notwithstanding  these  abatements 
(loases)  Mnsta^ka  continued  his  inarch  as  far  as  the  City :  Sir  Tm.  Hbrbbrt, 
Trav.,  p^  280  (1677).  1698  The  Lord  Treasurer.. .complain'd  against  him  to 
the  King,  how  Delinquents  by  his  Abatements  were  so  slightly  punish'd  in  their 
Purse:  J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  IVilUams,  PL  i.  96,  p.  83. 

[Caxton,  Book  of  Good  Manners,  sig.  h  v  t'*,  has  esbate- 
ment,  - '  relaxation '.] 

abath.    See  abada. 

s.  D. 


ABBATUE  9 

abatis,  abbatis,  sb.:  Fr.:  Mi/.:  a  defence  of  felled  trees, 
laid  with  their  branches  pointed  towards  the  enemy;  also 
(American)  a  kind  of  fence  or  hedge. 

1766  Not  far  from  Pilsnitz,.,the  enemy  had  a  great  abatis:  Lloyd,  Ifar  itt 
Germany,  Vol.  i.  p.  117.  1780  T.  Simbs,  Diet.,  after  AfiJtt.  Gnide  (ijti). 
1836  roads.. .covered  with  abattis  and  other  encumbrances:  Sntaltem,  ch.  ai, 
p.  313  (tSaS),  1844  took  the  precaution  of  having  this  road  blocked  up  by 
an  aiatis  in  the  wood  through  which  it  led:  W.  Sisorhb,  Walerbe,  Vol.  i. 
ch,  iv^.  64. 

1808  there  was  a  kind  of  aMatis  or  brush  fence,  between  this  land  and  the 
land  of  the  Northwest  Company:  Afin.  of  Detroit  Laud  Off.  Commiu.,  Amet. 
State  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p.  385  (1832). 

[Fr.  abatis,  abatiis,=' zaytMng  throvm  down',  'garbage'.] 
abat-jour,  sb.:  Fr.:  sky-light,  reflector. 

18S8  J.  Brittoh,  Diet.  Artkil.  and  Archat.  1863  one  window,  closely 
barred  and  blinded  by  an  aiat-jour,  which  admitted  only  a  small  degree  uf  oblique 
light:  J,  W,  Crokbr,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  p.  376(i8s7X 

abattage,  sb.:  Fr.    See  quotation. 

1838  The  aiattage...ym  a  tax  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle;  Edim  Rev.,  VoL  56^. 
p.  418. 

^abattoir,  sb.:  Fr.:  public  slaughter-house.  Introduced 
into  Paris  by  Napoleon,  i8ia 

1887  These  aiattoirs  are  slaughter-houses,  that  Napoleon  caused  to  be 
built  near  the  walls:  J.  F.  Coopkr,  Enrofe,  Vol.  11.  p.  146.       1843  Seek 

XIII.    ABATTOIRS    OR    PUBLIC    SLAUGHTER    HOUSES;    GwiLT,   p.    797.      Not    in 

Nicholson  (2819).  1866  As  I  passed  through  the  abattoir  I  met  a  flock  of 
sheep  driven  out  of  their  pens  into  the  place  of  execution :  Glance  behind  iMs 
Grilies,  ch.  iv.  p.  117. 

abatto,  fern,  abattne,  adj. :  Fr. :  dejected,  depressed, 
broken-hearted. 

1T4S  Is  she  extremely  aUatne  with  her  devotion?  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters, 
Vol.  I.  p.  403(1857)1  1811  'sameness  of  days':  'want  of  stimulus';  'ttedium 
vitte*;  'being  quite  let  down'; — 'fit  for  nothing' — 'in  want  of  an  object' — 
'attatu':  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Conntets,  Vol.  i.  p.  338  (and  Ed.). 

[Past  part.  pass,  of  abattre,'^' to  knock  down'.] 

abatnre,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  traces  of  'beating  down'  of 
underwood  by  deer.    Obs. 

1676  Of  the  iudgement  of  the  Abatures  and  beating  downe  of  the  lowe  twiggea 
and  thefoyles:  G.  TuRBERViLLS,i5«iir0/'K«>«v, 68.  [N.E.D.]     1680  what 
Necromanticke  spells,  are  Rut,  Vault,  Slot,  Pores,  imd  Entryes,  Abati 
Foyles,   Fxayenslockes,  Frith  and   "  "    * 
John  Taylor,  Wit.,  sig,  1 5  r^/t. 

[From  Fr.  abature,  abatture.] 

abat-voix,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  board  over  a  pulpit  to  keep  the 
sound  of  the  voice  from  ascending.    J.  Britton  (1838). 

*Abba  (-i-):  Gk.  fr.  Aram.:  the  father.  See  Bibhy 
Rom.,  viii.  15. 

1883  Abba,  fadir;  Wvcup,  l.c.       1611  Abba,  father:  Biib,  I.  e. 

[In  the  Gk.  Test.  '\^a,  6  irarjp  is  the  transliteration  and 
translation  of  the  Aram.  abbd,=''iather'.] 

abbai,  abba,  sb. :  Arab.    See  quotations. 

1880  A  coarser  and  heavier  kind  [of  mantle],  striped  white  and  brown,  (worn 
over  the  mesoumy,)  is  called  aiba.  The  Baghdad  abbas  are  most  esteemed ; 
J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Bedouins,  Vol.  i.  p.  47.  1836  In  cold  or  cool  weather  a  kind 
of  black  woollen  cloak,  called  'abha^yek,  is  commonly  worn:  £,  W.  Lane,  Mod. 
Egypt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  35  note.  1845  The  cloak  is  called  an  tibba.  It  is  made  of 
woof  and  hair,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fineness:  \.  KiTTo,  Bibl.  Cyel.,  VoL  I. 
p.  703/3  (i86aX  1866  His  dress  externally.. .consisting  of  die  striped 4sAn!A  and 
ny  kefiyeh  bound  with  its  rope  of  camel's  hair:  J.  L.  Porter,  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  p.  40  (1870).— over  this  [coat]  when  seated  on  the  impatient  animal, 
I  threw  the  ample  folds  of  an  abeih:  ib.,  p.  65.  1884  He  wore  a  large  white 
turban  and  a  white  cashmere  abbai,  or  lon^  robe,  from  the  throat  to  the  ankles: 
Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  ttf  Africa,  ch.  iii.  p.  36.  1886  Europeans  of  every 
nationality  and  in  every  variety  of  costume,  from  the  Scottish  kilt  to  the  flowing 
aibas:  Cities  of  the  World,  Pt.  I.  p.  18. 

[Arab,  ^abi  or  ^abiya^ 

*abbaS80,  abasso,  a//v.:  It.:  down! 

1649  on  eyther  side  of  hym  (the  Pope]  went  his  garde  makinge  Rome  [room 
and  crying  abasso  abatto:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  o/lttdye,  p.  38  v*  (t  j6i). 

abbate,  //.  abbati,  sb.:  It:  an  Italian  ecclesiastic:  the 
same  as  a  French  abb^  q.  v. 

1760  A  man's  address  and  manner,  weighs  much  more  with  them  than  his 
beauty;  and,  without  them,  the  Abbati  ana  the  ^^Mt^ps^rt  will  get  the  better 
of  you:  Lord  Chestbrpield,  Letters,  VoL  i.  No.  183,  p.  556  (1774).  1T66 
She  introduced  roe  to  an  abbate,  a  man  of  letters;  Smollbtt,  France  &*  Italy, 
xxvt  Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  449(1817)1 

abbatis:  Fr.    See  abatis. 
abbatu(e) :  Fr.    See  abatto. 
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*abb^  sb.:  Fr.:  //'/.  'abbot';  then  tfae  holder  of  a  benefice, 
though  only  in  minor  orders,  or  even  a  laj-man  {abb^  iicuUer) ; 
hence  in  17  and  18  cc>  adopted,  with  a  clerical  dress,  by 
itominal  students  of  Theology,  to  give  dignity  to  such 
positions  as  that  of  tutor,  lecturer,  secretary,  maitre  d'hStel. 

■  1711  Our  friend  ihe  Abbe  Is  not  of  that  tort:  Popk,  Ltftert,  p.  77  (1737). 
1704  the  abb^s  are  a  set  of  people  that  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  templars  in 
London:  Smollett,  Ftrdin,  Ct.  FatAotn,  ch.  xxii.  >Vks.,  Vol,  iv.  p.  105  ^1817). 
4)ef.  1782  Ere  lon^  some  bowing,  smirking,  smart  abbd  \  Remarks  two  loit'rers, 
^t  have  lost  their  way;  CowrEK,  Progr.  Err.,  Poems,  Vol.  1.  p.  41  (1808); 
1830  the  Abb<  who  wrote  Voltaire :  E.  Blacjuiere,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  1S5 
{and  £d.).  1877  That  indefinable  beins  who  is  neither  churchman  nor  layman — 
in  one  word,  an  aih^i  CoL.  Hamlev,  yoliairt,  ch,  xi.  p.  2a. 

[From  Old  Fr,  abe,  abet,  fr,  Lat.  abbdtem  (whence  also  It. 
aohaie),  3iCC.  oi  abbas,  fr.  Gk.  dfi^s,  fr.  Aram.  a^^,=' father'.] 

abl>ellimeiito,,r^.:  It.:  embellishment. 

1670  noble  roomes  adorned  with  all  the  Abettimenti  of  Italian  Palaces: 
R.  Lassbls,  l^cf.  llal,,  Pt.  i,  p.  88. 

abbrevlator  (_->l=.±  -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lat 

1.  a  compiler  of  abridgments,  epitomes,  summaries,  as 
Justinus  who  abridged  the  histories  of  Trogus  Pompeius, 

1618  Oribasius,  the  great  abreuiater  of  antiqiiity:  H.  Crooke,  Body  o/MaH, 
006.  [N.E.  D.]  1681  Abbreviator  (Latin)  one  that  abridges  or  makes  a 
Orief  draught  of  a  thing:  ^\Xi\3»T,Gtassoffr.  1779  The  opinion  which  attributes 
die  last-mentioned  passage  to  the  abbreviator.  rather  than  to  the  original  his- 
torian: Gibbon,  ^uc.  fKb.,  iv.  565  (1814).  [N.  £.  D.] 

2.  officers  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  in  the  Vatican 
who  draw  up  briefs,  writs,  bulls,  &c. 

1083  The  writers,  abbrei^sitors,  and  registers  of  the  letters,  minutes,  and 
balls:  Addr./nm  Convoc.,  in  Strvpb,  Mttu.  Rt/.,  v.  481.    [N.  E.D.] 

3.  a  physician  of  a  school  so  called.    Obs.  See  quotation. 

1600  Among  Physitians  there  are  Empericks,  Dogmaticks,  Methodid  or  Ab- 
breviatots,  and  Paracelsians:  Timmb,  QtunitoHus,  Pref.  v.    [N.  E.  D.] 

Variant,  15  c.  abreviater,  fr.  Eng.  abbreviate. 

[From  Low  Lat,  abbrevtator,  =  '  one  who  abridges'.] 

abcaree:  Anglo-Ind.    SeeabkarL 

abda :  Port.    See  abada. 

Abdal(ll),  sb. :  Arab. :  religious  fanatics  of  Persia. 

1634  The  Abdall  a  voluntary  Monke  amongst  them,  is  reputed  by  the  wiser 
sort  a  Wolfe  in  a  Sheeps  skin:  Sir  Tk.  Herbert,  Trav,.  p.  156.  1662  These 
are  called  Abdalia't,  and  are  a  kind  of  Monks  or  Friers:  J. Davibs,  Tr.  Oltarita. 
vi.  p.  aSi  (1669).  166S  The  Calenderi.  Abdalli,  and  Dervislari  be  Peederasls,  and 
dangerous  to  meet  in  solitary  places:  Sir  Th.  Herbbrt,  Trav.,  P*  33t  (i^7X 

[From  Pers,  abdal,  sing,  sb.,  or  abddll,  adj,,  formed  from 
Arab,  abdal,  pi.  of  badlt,  one  of  70  spiritual  beings.  See 
J.  F.  Brown's  Dervishes,  p,  83 ;  Zenker's  Turk.  Diet.,  p.  182 ; 
D'Ohsson's  Tableau  de  I'  Emp.  O thorn..  Vol  IV.  p,  315 
{FoL  Ed,),] 

abdat,  sb.:  an  Egyptian  linear  measure,  one-fourth  of  a 
<Urah(jr.v.). 

1880  The  detah...is  divided  into...tbe  aidnt:  Lib.  Univ.  Knew.,  Vol  rv.  p, 
7St  (N.  York). 

[From  <^da  (construct  case  abdat).  Mod,  Egypt,  pronunci- 
ation of  Arab,  gabda,='\iic  breadth  of  the  hand  across  the 
four  fingers',  now  'the  measure  of  a  man's  fist  with  the  thumb 
outstretched',  about  6^  in.  See  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  Vol.  ii. 
Append,  ii.] 

Abderite  {±  —  J-\  of  Abdera,  anciently  a  town  in  Thrace, 
celebrated  as  the  home  of  the  Laughing  Philosopher  Demo- 
critus,  and  for  the  general  stupidity  of  the  citizens, 

1621  Had  those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what 
fleering  and  grinning  there  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have  concluded 
we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wits:  R-  Burton,  Anai.  MtL.  p.  41  (1867). 

abdest,  sb.:  Pers.:  the  minor  ablution  (Turk,  wazii)  of 
Mohammedans ;  the  ceremonial  washing  of  face,  hands,  &c,, 
before  prayer  or  any  religious  exercise, 

1680  he  first  directs  us  to  the  Fountains,  there  to  take  Abdes ;  which  being 
done,  he  brings  lu  to  the  temple :  J.  Pitts,  quoted  in  Burton's  £1  Medineh  d? 
Meccak,  Vol.  11.  p.  380  (1655).  1786  a  small  spring  supplies  us  with  Abdest : 
Tr.  Btck/imtt  Vaikek,  p.  74  (1883). 

[Pers.  Abdast,  fr,  *>,  = 'water',  and  <^/,s'hand'.] 

abdicator  {J.  —  iL=^,  sb.:  Eng.:  one  who  abdicates;  j;;^«c. 
one  who  approved  of  the  abdication  of  James  II, 

1691  Monarchy  haters,  |  With  Abdicators,  I  Did  swell  into  a  league  of 
Dutchmen,  Whigs,  and  traitors:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  Bal.,  Vol.  n.  p.  »8  (i8«o). 

[Coined  fr.  Eng,  abdicate  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  abdi- 
edre,  = '  to  abdicate ',] 


*abdomen  {^^-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat 

I.  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  belly  or  paunch,  including  the 
teats  of  lower  animals ;  in  man  esp.  the  parts  below  the  navel: 
or  in  man  the  front,  in  mammals  the  lower  wall  (or  its  ex- 
terior surface)  of  the  belly  (= abdomen  2), 


1601  In  old  time  they  called  this  morcell  [the  paps  and  teaU  {nnmar)  of  a  sow 
wly  farroured]  in  Latine.<4^ii<7Mrn:  Holland,  Tr.  ^*~"     *-  -     — 
Vol.  i.  p.  344- 


newly  farrowed]  in  Latine  Aidomm:  Holland,  Tr.  P/in.  Jf.  n.,  Bk.  11,  ch.  37, 


2.  the  belly,  the  nether  cavity  of  the  body  containing  all 
the  vital  organs  except  the  brain,  heart  and  lungs  (the  pelvic 
cavity  also  is  not  always  included). 

1610  There  bee  tenne  Muscles  which  couer  the  nteather  Belly,  00  either  side 
fiue  called  the  Muscles  of  the  Abdemen:  H.  Crooks,  Body  0/ Man,  p.  796  {Z63K), 
1771  when  you  are  tapped. ..the  water  that  comes  out  of  your  abdomen: 
Smollett,  Humfh.  CL,  p.  g/i  (18B3).  1830  An  incision  in  the  abdomen  had 
been  evidently  made  after  death ;  Sir  J.  Ross,  aW  Voyagf,  ch,  xix,  p.  190. 
*1878  shou  in  his  right  arm  and  abdomen:  Llayd't  wily.  JVmu,  May  t), 
P-  7/3- 

3.  Etitom.  the  whole  nether  division  of  an  insect's  body, 
see  thorax,  or  more  generally  and  technically — the  third 
nether  division  of  the  body  in  the  Artlcniata  (7,  v.)  family  of 
animals. 

1797  Eiuyc.  Brit.,  Entomology. 

[Lat  abddmen,  neut  sb.,  = 'lower  part  of  the  belly';  etym, 
uncertain,  perhaps  fr.  stem  of  abdo,  =  'l  stow  away',  'put  out 
of  sight',  or  for  amb-dosmen,  = '  the  part  girdled  round',  akin  to 
Gk,  ofu^t,  = '  around ' ;  and  ifo-fui, = '  band ',] 

abductor  {±il-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat 

I.  Anat.  a  muscle  which  abduces,  or  draws  a  part  of  the 
body  from  its  normal  position,  or  from  a  line  regarded  as  an 
axis,  opposed  to  adductor;  also  attrib.,= abducent. 

1610  For  euery  Muscle  almost  hath  set  vnto  him  another,  whose  action  is 
contrary  to  his,  as.. .to  an  adductor  is  set  an  abductor :  H.  Crookk,  Body  of  Man, 
p.  743  (1631).         1788  Chambers,  Cycl.        1847—9  In  the  Quadnii 


there  is  a  proper  abductor  of  the  thumb,  adductor  as  it  would  be  called  by  the 
Anthropotomist:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  and Pkyt.,  Vol.  nr.  p.  731/1. 

2.    one  who  abducts  or  leads  away  wrongfully. 

1800  his  ponderous-footed  elfin  abductor,  who  had  leaped  down  ailer  him: 
Houttkold  Words,  Apr.  13,  p.  68/1. 

[Noun  of  agent  to  Lat  abdacere,=' to  lead  away,  aside'. 
In  sense  2  the  word  ought  to  be  abduct-or.  Legal  English  for 
abduct-er,  but  has  probably  been  confused  with,  or  taken 
from,  abduc-tor.] 

abdula,  sb.:  Arab,:  lit.  'servant  of  God';  esp.  a  monotheist 
who  is  not  a  moslem,  e.g:  a  Christian ;  used  in  place  of  the 
father's  prop>er  name  in  the  style  of  a  proselyte  to  Moham- 
medanism to  distinguish  him  from  a  moslem  by  birth.  Thus 
Rejeb  if  a  proselyte  is  Jie/eb  ben  Abdullah,  if  his  father, 
Omar,  were  a  moslem,  he  is  Jiej'eb  ben  Omar.  Meninski, 
Lex.,  Vol,  III,  p.  678, 

1610  No  ytm  can  turn  Turk  until  he  first  turn  Christian,  they  forcing  him  to 
eat  Hogs-fiesh,  and  calling  him  ASduia,  which  signifieth  the  Son  of  a  Christian; 
G.  Sandys,  Trav.,  Bk.  i.  p,  42  (1673).  1630  no  Jtw  is  cafaiU  to  be  a  Turk 
but  lu  must  bt  first  an  ABDULA,  a  Christian,  he  must  cat  hogs  flesh,  and  do 
other  things:  Howell,  Epixt.  Ho-EL,  Vol.  11.  x.  p.  300  (1678). 

[For  'Abdullah;  fr.  '<«><i;  = 'servant';  and  «//«*,=' God'.] 
abeced&rium,  sb.:  Low  Lat:  an  alphabet,  a  primer, 

1776  A-B-C-dario:  HoR.  WALroLB,  Letters  Vol  VL  p.  356  (1857).  188S 
Etrurian  abecedaria:  Sat.  Rev.,  Aug.  18,  p.  3ia/2. 

[Neut.sb,  coined  from  a,  b,  c,  d.  Found  1440  Prompt, 
fiarv.,  s.  V.  "apece";  1552  [Title]  "  Abecedarium  Anglo- Lati- 
num,,.Huloeto  Exscriptore  &c."  The  English  abecedarie  is 
found  abt.  1450  (N.  E.  D.).] 

abeih:  Arab,    SeeabbaL 

abele  (—  ii),  sb.:  Eng,  fr.  Du,:  the  white  poplar  tree,  Popu- 
lus  alba. 

1B97  It  is  called  in  low  Dutch  aA#r/,...in  English,  abeell,  after  the  Dutch 
name :  Gerard,  Herbail,  in  Britten  &  Holland's  Eng.  Plant  Names.  [Davies] 
1664  The  best  use  of  the  Poplar,  and  Abele. ..is  for  Walks,  and  Avenues 
about  Grounds  which  are  situated  low,  and  near  the  water :  Evelyn,  Syha, 


ch.  xviiL  p.  80  (1679).        1699  a-long  one  of  the  Garden  Walls  were  planted 
■  "  —  M.  Lis-  ~  .     «     .  .— .   ..>.,» 

Brit.        1807  broad  silver  Whit. ..slides. ..through 
water-meadows,  and  stately  groves  of  poplar,  and  abele,  and  pine:  C.  Kincslbv, 


Abel  Trees:  M.  LiSTRR,   youm.  to' Paris,  p.  103.        1797  ABEL-tree,  or 
Abele-tree:  Encyc.  Brit.        1807  broad  silver  Whit.. .slides. ..through  bright 


Two  Years  Ago,  p.  v.  (1877). 

J  From  Du,  abeel,  fr.  Old  Fr.  abel,  earlier  aubel,  fr.  Late  Lat 
<r//«5,  =  ' white  poplar',] 
abeston  :  Gk.    See  asbestos. 
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ABETTOR 

abettor  (-  jl  =.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr. 
I.    one  who  abets,  advises,  tempts,  persuades,  urges  to 
any  action,  esp.  an  offence. 

148T  sholde  inquire  of  hym  or  theym  that  had  doon  that  deth  or  murdre  of 
their  abinroiirs  and  conientourt :  Caxton,  Statuta  3  Henry  Vtl. ,  ch.  i.  lig.  b  ii  «* 
(1869).— the  slayers,  murderers,  abettors,  maintainers  and  consorters  of  the  same: 
ii.,  si(.  b  i!i  r'.  From  Dibdin,  Typ.  Ant.,  1.  p.  355  (iBio).  ISM  Thou  foul 
abettor!  thou  notorious  bawd!  Shaks.,  Lucrea,  Vif>.  1600  they  began  also 
to  endite  all  those. ..of  a  capilall  crime,  who  were  his  abetters,  and  the  movers  and 
atirters  of  a  sedition  and  commotion  of  the  people:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  25, 
P^  548.  IMO  an  abettor  of  the  fact  prohibited:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Puitd.  Ep., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  4  ( i«86) .  1880  The  vastness  of  large  dries  affords  concealment, 
and  is  often  tAe  abettor  of  vice :  J.  X.  Davii»on,  cited  inLiterary  lVar/ti,]aak.  7, 
1887,  p.  14/a. 

3.  a  supporter,  backer,  advocate  of  a  person,  principle, 
opinion,  or  system. 

1580  foes,  which  by  thy  well  doing  thou  roayst  cause  to  be  earnest  abenors  of 
thee:  J.  Lylv,  Enphtut  A'  kit  Engl.,  p.  a;>o  (1868).  1629  the  General  with 
his  abettors,  who  wanted  not  his  seconds,  being  like  quicksilver,  and  never  failing 
to  publish  ail  occurrents:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavet  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  ^.  xxx.  (1676); 
1.603  Abettors  and  Printers  of  this  Petition:  Several  Prix,  of  Pari.,  Aug.  a — 
Aug.  8,  No.  3,  p.  a6. 

Variants,  15  c.  abettour,  17  c. — 19  c.  abetter,  as  if  fr.  abet. 
[From  Anglo-Fr.  abettour,  fr.  Old  Fr.  abetere,  abetiere.] 

abeyance  (-^-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr. 

1.  Z^g-.  ex{)ectation ;  the  condition  of  a  title,  dignity,  pro- 
perty or  emolument  which  is  not  for  the  time  being  vested  in 
any  person. 

1681  the  freehold  is  not  to  be  put  in  abeyance:  Perkins,  Pru/".  Bixyke,  ch.  xi. 
708,  p.  308  (164a).  1638 — 9  If  tenant  pur  terme  d'auter  vie  dieth,  the  free- 
old  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance  untill  the  occupant  entreth:  Coke,  Littleton, 
p.  3426  (1833X  1760  Sometimes  the  fee  may  be  in  abeyance^  that  is  (as  the 
word  signihesX  in  expectation,  remembrance  and  contemplation  in  law :  Black- 
5TONB,  Commentartes,  II.  7.  [R.]  1839  Dtuing  the  abeyance  of  a  barony 
descendible  to  heirs  of  the  body,  one  of  the  co-heirs  was  attainted  for  treason: 
Sir  N.  C  Tinoale,  in  Bingham's  New  Cases,  v.  754. 

2.  temporary  suspension,  inactivity,  disuse. 

1660  And  this  monardiy  not  a  thing  in  abeiance,  an  aiery  title,  but  an  abso- 
falte  free  and  independent  monarchy:  K.  CoKB,  Elem.  Power  emd  Subj.,  61. 
tN.E.D.) 

[Anglo-Fr.  abeiance,  abeyance,  abiaunce,  fr.  *abeier.  Old  Fr. 
adeer,  =  ^lo  gape  out,  aspire  to';  fr.  i,  prep., ='10,  at',  and 
Low  Lat.  baaare,='to  gape',  perhaps  fr.  a  Teut.  noun  *bada, 
akin  to  \M.fal-iscere,='\.o  gape',  'come  open'.] 

abi  in  malam  crucem,  phr.:  Lat:  Off  to  an  evil  cross! 
ue.  go  and  be  lianged ! 

1660  The  old  Reman  execration  Abi  in  malam  Crucem  and  manner  of  exe- 
cution is  here  in  use:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  373  (1677). 

Abib :  Heb.:  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  eccle- 
siastical year,  our  April,  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  year, 
called  Nisan  after  the  Captivity. 

1580  This  da  ye  are  ye  gone  out,  euen  in  y*  moneth  of  Abib:  Coverisalb, 
Exod.,  xiii.  4.        1611  m  the  month  Abib:  Btble,  ib. 

[Heb.  abib,='  an  ear  of  com'.  It  was  the  month  in  which, 
harvest  began.] 

« Abigail  {±=.2.),  sb.:  Heb.:  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  a 
lady's  maid. 

1671  every  gentleman  that  keeps  a  chaplain,  has  not  a  cousin  Abigal  to 
•ait  upon  his  lady:  J.  Eachard,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  135  (1773X  1693  thou 
art  some  forsaken  Abigail,  we  have  dallied  with  heretofore:  Concreve,  Old 
Bachelor,  in.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol  1.  p.  53(1710)1  1711  I  myself  have  seen  one  of 
these  male  A  bigails  [ladies'  valets]  tripping  about  the  Room  with  a  Looking-glass 
in  his  hand:  Spectator,  Na  45,  Apr.  31,  p.  75/3  (MorleyX  1766  Juno...  fRung 
for  her  Abigail ;  and  you  know,  |  iris  is  chambermaid  to  Juno:  Hor.  Walpole, 
Letter%,\^.  IV.  p.  508  (1857}.  1771  serving-men,  andabigails,  disguised  like 
their  betters:  Smollett,  Hun^k.  CI.,  p.  34/1  (1883).  1810  I  have  prepared, 
however,  another  carriage  for  the  abigails,  and  all  the  trumpery  which  our  wives 
drag  along  with  them:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  111.  p.  155  (1833). 

[See  I  Sam.,  xxv.  24 — ^31.  The  representative  use  comes 
from  the  name  of  the  waiting  gentlewoman  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Scornful  iMiy,  bef.  1^16.] 

abilimen^  abillement  {-j.-=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.: 
Special  use  in  16  c.  an  ornament  of  goldsmith's  work  for  the 
head  or  the  front  x>f  the  dress. 

abt.  1515  Take  now  upon  you  this  abylymenl:  Skelton,  Magni/.,  Wks., 
Vol  II.  p.  >i6  (Boston,  1864).  lOil  velvet  and  satin  for  billyments:  Qu. 
Cath.  Howard,  in  Burnet's  Hist.  Re/.,  vi.  350  (Pocock).  1543 — 6  an  neyther 
Abillement  set  w*  xxxiij.  great  perles :  Princ.  Mary's  Pr.  Purse  Exp.,  Invent. 
Jew.,  p.  x8i  (F.  Madden,  1831X — oon  upper  Abillement  set  w*  xi.  great  perles... 
00a  other  upper  Billiment  set  w^... perles  of  a  meane  sorte:  ib.  bef  1006 
thene  beganne  alle  the  gentylwomen  of  yngland  to  were  Frenche  whoodes  with 
bcUementtes  of  golde:  Cknm.  Grey  Frtart,  43  (Camd.  Soc,  iSsaX    [N.  &Q.} 


.  ABLAUT 


It 


1080  Billementes:  the  attire  or  emamentea  of  a  womans  head  or  necke:  as  a 
bonet:  a  frenclie  hoode:  a  paste,  or  such  like:  BaRSt,  Alviarie.  1899 die 
found,  far  from  her  expectation,  a  billiment  of  pease  pnstead  of  pearls] :  Chs^ 
Wordsworth,  Eccles.  Bii^r,,  VoL  11.  Bk.  i.  p.  t09(r839). 

Also  attrib.  in  the  combination  biliment-\»cc 

1673  my  sherie  gown...kiid  with  Bitlement's  lace:  Wardrobe  0/ a  Country 
Gentl.,  in  Brayley's  Graph,  lltust.,  p.  13  (i834X  1688  one  velvett  jerkin  laid 
one  w""  billim*  lace :  IVill and  Inventory  of  U^itliam  Glaseour,  Chetham  Sot. 
VoL  liv.  — one  paire  of  round  hose  panes  of  blacke  rashe  laid  one  w*^  a  billym*. 
lace:  >A    [N.  &  Q] 

Variants,  16  c.  biliment,  billement,  habilement. 

[From  Fr.  habillemeHt,=' ATt%%' ,  'article  of  dress'.  The  fact 
that  the  lopped  form  billement  is  only  found  in  the  above 
special  sense  seems  to  show  that  the  Fr.  habiltement  in  this' 
special  sense  was  once  more  borrowed  with  an  attempt  to 
pronounce  the  new  importation  differently  from  the  old.] 

abiogenesiB,  sb.:  badly  coined  fr.  Gk.:  generation  of  living 
organisms  from  dead  matter. 

1883  Here,  in  short,  is  the  categorical  denial  of  Abiogenesis  and  the  estabHsh- 
ment  in  this  high  field  of  the  classical  formula  Omne  vivum  ex  vhv:  H.  Druim 
MONO,  Natural  Law,  74. 

[Coined  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  1870  fr.  a/Sior,=' without  life', 
and  y«V«(T»r,  =  ' generation",  'birth'.  It  ought  to  be  abio- 
genesia.  Cf.  puthenogenesiB,  which  was  probably  Huxley's 
model.] 

abiston,  abistos:  Gk.    See  asbestos. 

abjure  (-iii),  V*.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  trans,  and  cUisol.  to  forswear,  recant,  retract  (an  eng^e-. 
ment,  principle,  article  of  faith  previously  held  sacred).  ' 

1601  Alle  thowyllys  abieured  and  revokydbyforthys  day  mad:  Willitfjoht 
Bawde,  in  Bury  fvil/s,  S3  (iSio).  [N.  E.  O.]  1530  I  abiowre,  I  forsake  myne 
enroius  as  an  beretyke  dothe,  or  forswere  the  kynges  landes,  ie  abiure :  Palsgr., 
415.  1663  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  be  abjured  by  all  the  incum*. 
',  bents  of  England:  Evelvn,  Diary,  Vol.  l  p.  589  (1873X  1884  We  find  that" 
'  some  of  them  abjured,  but  that  others  went  joyfully  to  the  dungeon  and  the 
stake :  A.  R.  Pennington,  Wiclif,  ix.  196. 

1  a.    causal,  to  make  to  forswear,  recant.    Obs. 

1480  Reynold  Pecoke  bysshop  of  Chestre  was  founde  an  herytyke,  and  the 
tbyrde  daye  of  Decembre  was  abjured  at  Lambeth;  CaxtON,  Ckron.  Eng.,  Til. 
lub/a  (1530).  [N.  E.  D.l  1038  Considering  that  they  might,  a*  in  conclusioa 
they  did,  aUure  him  otherwise:  More,  DiaL  Ueret.,  iii.  Wks.,  p.  ai6/a  (1557V 
tN.E.D.] 

2.  to  swear  to  renounce,  abandon,  repudiate,  leave  for 
ever  (esp.  the  realm,  or  the  commonwealth) ;  rarely  (Uisol. 

1530  [See  i].  1576  If  he  take  Sanctuarie,  and  do  abiure  the  Realme: 
Laubarde,  Peramb.  Kent,  497  (1836).  1590  Either  to  die  the  death  or  to 
abjure  |  For  ever  the  society  of  men:  Shaks.,  Mids.  Nt.  Dr.,  L  t,  65.  1610^ 
But  this  rough  magic  |  I  here  abjure: — Temp.,  v.  i,  si.  1671  Say  and  unsay, 
feign,  flatter,  and  abjure:  Milton,  P.  K.,  i.  473.  [N.E.D.J  1736  Whoever- 
was  not  capable  of  this  Sanctuaiy,  could  not  have  the  Benefit  of  Abjuration: 
and  therefore,  he  that  committed  Sacrilege  could  not  abjure:  AvLiprii,  Partrgon, 
14.    [N.E.D.] 

2  a.    causal,  to  make  to  forswear  the  realm.    Obs. 

1608  T*  abjure  those  false  Lords  from  the  troubled  Land :  Drayton,  Barons 
Warrrs,  I.  7n.    [N.E.D.] 

[From  Fr.  abjurer,  =  ^  to  forswear'.] 

abk&ri,  abkaree,  sb.:  Hind.:  the  excise  on  preparing  or 
selling  intoxicating  Fiquor  in  India.  The  Abkdri  system  is 
the  farming  the  s^e  of  spirits  to  contractors  through  whom' 
the  retail  shop-keepers  are  supplied. 

1790  Abkarry  or  Tax  on  Spirituous  Liquors:  Letter  from  Board  of  Rev. 
(Bengal)  to  Govt.,  July  13.  [Yule]  1797  The  sumps  are  to  have  the  words 
'Abc^ree  licenses'  inscribed  in  the  Persian  and  Hindee  languages  and  characters: 
Bengal  Regulations,  x.  33.    [Yule] 

[From  Pers.  ^^-;t<ir/,  =  ' water-business'.] 

ablaut,  sb.:  Ger.:  Gram.:  variation  of  the  vowel  sound  of 
the  principal  syllable  of  a  word  in  inflection  or  derivation  for 
which  there  is  no  obvious  phonetic  cause,  so  that  the  varia- 
tion of  sound  has  been  supposed  to  be  dynamic,  i.e.  originally 
used  to  indicate  variation  of  sense:  e.g.  sing,  sang,  sung/ 
ride,  rode,  ridden;  choose,  chose;  band,  bond,  bind,  bound. 
See  gnna,  TiiddM. 

1870  Under  'Ablaut'  Teutonic  grammarians  understand  a  modification  of 
the  radical  which  takes  place  in  the  perfect  tense  and  the  perfect  participle:' 
J.  Helfenstein,  Camp.  Gram.  Teut.  Lang.,  p.  408.  1871  But  it  was  in  the 
verbal  conjugation  that  the  Ablaut  found  its  peculiar  home,  and  there  it  took 
formal  and  methodical  possession:  Earls,  Phitol,  Eng.  Tong.,  |  134  (i83oV. 
[N.  E.  D.]  1886  The  Gothic  word  differs  in  ablaut-grade  from  iu  Teutonic 
cognates:  Athetueum,  SepL  4,  p.  303/3. 


[From  ab,  adv.,='off,  away';  Z<i»/,=< sound'.] 
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ABNEGATOR 


abnegator  (J.  —  Ji:i),  sd.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  one  who  denies 
or  renounces. 

1687  abnegatots  and  diipenien  againtt  the  Lawe*  of  God:  Sir  E.  Sandys, 
StaUiifRiUg.,^.<fi.    [N.E.D.] 

[From  LAt.a6Hega/or,noun  of  agent  to  a6ne£^are,'=^  to  deny'.] 

almonnis  sapiens, /M:  Lat:  'a  wise  man  without  rule', 
/.«.  a  sage  independent  of  any  sect  or  party. 

1808  Macdohhsi.,  Diet.  Quol.       1806  Sdim.  Rev.,  VoL  9,  p.  t8. 

[Horace,  Sat.,  ii.  2.  3.] 

abolla,  sb. :  Lat :  a  coarse  woollen  cloak  worn  by  soldiers  and 
the  lower  orders  of  ancient  Rome,  and  so  affected  by  austere 
philosophers.  As  the  mark  of  such  a  philosopher  it  is  made 
familiar  by  Juvenal's  phrase,  Sat.  3.  ii^, /acinus  majoris 
aiollae,  'the  crime  of  a  deep  philosopher'. 

1797  ABOLA :  Encyc.  Brit.  1830  one  of  a  let  in  Athens  who  affect  philo- 
sophy and  wear  the  abolla:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  393. 

abomlnator  {^  j.  —  ji:i.),  s6.:  Eng.:  one  who  abominates 
or  detests,  an  abhorrer. 

1816  the  greatest  abominator  of  Episcopacy:  Scott,  OU  Mart.,  i.  [N.E.D.] 

[Coined  fr.  Eng.  abominate  as  if  Lat  noun  of  agent  to 
a6dminSri,=' to  detest',  'abhor'.] 

abord',  sb.:  Fr.:  approach,  manner  of  advancing  to  accost. 

1749  whose  first  aberd  and  address  displease  me:  Lokd  Chcstekpibld, 
Lttttrs,  VoL  I.  No.  164,  p.  ^39  UllA)-  1836  I  saw  few  beggars...their  abord 
was  rather  a  coax  than  a  craving:  Rijl.  on  a  RamUe  to  Germany,  p.  6. 

[Fr.  i,  prep.,  = 'to';  *orrf,  = 'shore',  'border',  akin  to  Eng. 
board,  A.-S.  and  Icelandic  bord,  which  through  the  sense  of 
'side  of  a  ship'  comes  to  mean  'boundary'  sometimes.] 

abord*,  aboard  (.:.-i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  abord*  (q.  v.).  Obs. 

1.  act  of  approaching,  advancing  towards,  manner  of 
approach. 

1611  ArrMe,  an  airiuall,  accesse,  abboord.  or  commbg  to:  Cotck.  1753 
that  air,  that  abord.  and  those  graces,  which  ail  conspire  to  make  that  first  ad- 
vantageous impression:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  No,  75,  Misc.  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  388  (1777). 

2.  way  up  to. 

1670  I  never  saw  a  more  sutely  abord  to  any  Citty  then  to  this  [Genoa]: 
Lassels,  Vey.  Ilal.,  PL  1.  p.  8s.    [N.E.O.] 

abord  {-  ±),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Obs.  or  Arch. 

1.  to  get  on  board  of,  to  sheer  up  to,  to  gain  a  footing  in, 
or  upon,  to  have  a  common  frontier. 

1609  And  the  royall  shyppe,  yclipped  Perfitenes,  They  dyd  aborde:  Hawes, 
Pott.  Pleat.,  xxxvi.  10.  [N.  E.  D.]  1S80  I  aborde:  as  one  shyppe  doth 
another,  Jahorde.  I  aborde  a  shyppe,  Je  aborde:  Palsgr.,  415.  1689  That 
an  enemie  may  bee  the  more  troubled  to  abourd  the  Fort:  Ivs,  Fortif.,  5. 
— Approched,  abordcd,  and  surprised:  ib.,  38.  [N.  E.  D.]  1696  Was  not  a 
Sfanyard  durst  abord  him:  G.  Markham,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenvile,  p.  75  (1871). 
1611  Conjtner,  to  abboord,  adioyn,  lye  neere  vnto:  Cotgr.  1691  The  first 
Spaniards,  that  aborded  ^  mrrflra :  Ray,  IVistL  God,  306(1702). 

2.  to  accost 

1611  Aborder,  to  approach,  accoast,  abboord:  CoTGR.  bef.  1638  To 
abbord,  either  with  quesbon,  familiarity,  or  scorn:  F.  Grbvillb,  Li/e  of  Sidney, 
74(1653).  [N.E.  D.]  1841  He... aborded  the  two  ladies  with  easy  elegance 
ana  irresistible  good  humour:  Thackeray,  Pro/.,  ii.  Misc.  Essays, 
<'885X 


:c.,  p.  398 

See 


[From    Fr.    aborder,=^to   come   to   the    side  of, 
abord',  sb.'\ 

abordage  {—  J.  -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  the  act  of  boarding  a 
ship. 

abt.  1660  The  master  farther  gettis  of  the  ship  takin  be  him  and  the  companie, 
the  best  cabill  and  anchor  for  his  abordage:  Sir  I.  Balpour,  Practiclu,  64a 
(1754)     tN.E.D.]  '^ 

^aborigines  i^:.z.!L  —  s),  sb.  pi.,  coined  xtV*^.  aborigen, 
-gin(--i--),  -gine  (--J.-z):  Lat 

I.  the  original  inhabitants  of  a  place,  or  metaph.  of  any 
abode,  as  opposed  to  the  more  modem  inhabitants  or  (esp. 
in  modern  times)  to  colonists  or  foreigners  generally ;  used 
of  animals  and  even  plants. 

(1688  King  Latine  of  Laurence  assemblit  the  auld  inhabitantis  of  his  realme, 
namit  Aborigines,  armit  in  thair  maist  weretie  ordinance:  J.  Bellbndenb,  Tr. 
Livy,  Bk.  1.  p.  s  (1833).  1647  The  old  latins. ..callyng  themselfes  Aborigines, 
chat  IS  to  sale:  a  people  from  the  beginnyng:  J.  Harrison,  Exhort,  to  Scottes 
(1873),  314  (N.  E.  D.).l  1693  The  first  [Britons'}  as  some  dreame  were  Abori- 
gines such  people  as  the  earth  it  selfe,  without  numaine  propagation  brought 
foorth:  J.  North^  Spec.  Brit.,  p.  4.  1600  King  Latinus  witfi  the  Aborigines: 
Holland,  Tr.  Ltvy,  Bk.  t,  p.  3.  1609  the  people  first  scene  in  these  regions 
were  Aborigines,  called  Celtae :  —  Tr.  Mare.,  Bk.  15,  ch.  ix.  p.  46.  1M3  a 
remnant  of  the  veiy  Aborinnes,  of  her  first  Inhabitants:  Howell,  Tnstr.  For. 
Trav.,  p.  so  (1869).       Mi46  the  Inland  inhaUtanU  were  Aboriginet,  that  is, 


ABRAWAN 

such  as  reported  that  they  had  their  beginning  in  the  Island:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Pseud.  Bp.,  Bk.  VL  ch.  vC  p.  349  (1686).  1666  The  Aborigines  and  the  Ad> 
venae:  Fuller,  Ck.  Hist.,  11.  119.  [N.  E  D.^  1666  another  sort  of  people 
chat  non  vescnntur  came,  who  being  the  aborigines  of  these  parts,  swarm  through* 
out  the  Orient:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  115  (i677l.  1836  Wherever 
foreign  troops  swarm  the  aborigines  necessarily  appear  in  false  colours:  Subaitem, 
ch.  17,  p.  350  (1838X  1833  He  is  then  abori^  of  all  spheres  of  thought,  ana 
finds  himself  at  home  and  at  ease  in  every  regu>n:  I.  Taylor,  Sat.  Even.,  349 
(1834).  rN.E.D.]  1846  the  bUck  aborigines:  Darwin,  Ktp.  ^TATo/.,  zu. 
435(1873).    [N.E.D.] 

3.    see  quotation. 

1743  in  accounting  for  their  descent,  we  must  conclude  them  to  be  aborigiius, 
without  any  beginning  of  their  generation,  propagating  their  race  firom  all 
eternity:  Hume,  Essays,  VuL  II.  p.  402(1835). 

[From  Lat.  aborf^nls,  pi.  fr.  ab  orfgim,-='{Tom  the  begin- 
ning'. In  the  earlier  Lat  writers  the  term  meant  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  Latium,  the  beginners  of  the  Roman  race, 
who  drove  out  the  alien  Sicuh,  but  Pliny  regards  it  as=tfw/<v 
chthones.    The  form  aborigen  is  perhaps  from  Fr.  aborigine.'\ 

■  *  Abracadabra  {±=.  —  2.—),  sb.:  a  mystic  word  formerly 
worn  as  an  amulet,  being  written  in  a  triangle  so  as  to  be 
read  in  different  ways,  thus: — 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

often  now  meaning  a  spell,  a  conjurer's  pretended  charm, 

mere  nonsense. 

1666  some  piece  of  secret  operation,  (as  Serenus  Salmonicus  doth  write,)  in 
the  word  of  Abracadabra,  to  heal  one  of  the  fever:  Calphill,  Ahs.  to  Mart., 
p.  385  (Parker  Soc.,  1846).  1684  This  word,  Abra  cadabra  written  on  a 
paper,  with  a  certeine  figure  ioined  therewith,  and  hanged  about  ones  necke, 
nelpeth  the  ague:  R.  Scott,  Diec.  Witch.,  Bk.  xiL  ch.  xviii.  p.  373.  1667 
1  will  teach  you  for  that  kind  of  Feaver  a  receipt  a  hundred  times  easier ;  Intcri- 
bos  ehartet  guod  dicitur  A  bracadabra,  Stepius  &»  subter  repetas,  mirabile  dietu  t 
Donee  in  angusinm  redigatur  tittera  conum.  That  is  to  say,  first  Abrtieadi^ru, 
and  under  that  Abracadabr,  and  in  the  third  line  Abracadab,  &c. :  J.  D.,  Tr. 
Letters  0/  Voiiurt,  No.  194,  Vol.  11.  p.  69.  1684  That  insignificant  word 
Abrocadara,  is  by  (Quintus  Serenus]  Sammonicus  [bef.  A.D.  aw]  mentioned  as 
a  magical  spell:  I.  Mather,  Remark.  Provid.,  in  L^.  of  Oifl  Authors,  p.  183 
(1856^  1711  the  word  Abracadabra  [of  Amulets];  Spectator,  Na  331,  Nov. 
13,  p.  3x7/3  (Moriey).  1840  The  words  of  power ! — and  what  be  thev  |  To  whicJi 
e'en  Broomsticks  bow  and  obey  7 —  |  Why,— 'twere  uncommonly  hard  to  say.  |  Aa 
Che  prelate  I  named  has  recorded  none  of  them,  |  What  they  may  be,  But  I  Know 
they  are  three,  |  And  ABRACADABRA,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  them:  Barham, 
Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  147  (1864).  1888  We  can  no  more  frame  a  conception  of  a 
disembodied  intelligence  than  we  can  of  a  disembo<iied  Abracadabra:  XIX  Cent., 
Aug.,  p.  375. 

Variant,  17  c.  Abrocadara. 

[For  first  known  mention,  see  quot  fr.  Mather.  'Severus' 
in  N.  E.  D.  should  be  'Serenus'.  According  to  C.  W. 
King,  Talism.  and  Amul.,  in  Early  Christ.  Numism.,  p.  200^ 
corrupted  from  Heb.  ha-Vrikih  dabbA-ahf^'pionouace  the 
blessing'  (i.e.  the  sacred  name).] 

Abraham,  Abram :  Heb. :  name  of  a  Hebrew  patriarch. 
Used  for  auburn  and  in  various  combinations  and  derivatives. 
Abr{ah)am-man,  a  kind  of  vagabond  of  16  a  who  shammed 
to  be  mad  (1575  Awdelay,  Frat.  ^ag.) ;  hence  the  sea  phrase 
sham  Abr{ak)am,  to  pretend  to  be  ill. 

Abraham's  balm  (ibaum),  old  name  otagnus  castus. 

Abramide,  Abramite,  a  Jew. 

1603  Alas !  how  many  a  guilt-les  Abramide  Dies  in  Three  dayes,  through 
thy  too^urious  Pride :  J .  Sylvester,  Tropkeis,  p.  36  (1608).  —  O  Jacob's 
Lanthom,  Load-star  pure,  which  lights  On  these  rough  Seas  the  rest  of 
Abramites  •.—Caplaines,  p.  523  (1608).  1608  Of  all  the  mad  rascalls  (that 
are  of  this  wing)  the  Abraham-man  is  the  most  phantastick:  Dbkkbr,  Belmtm 
of  London,  sig.  D  1.  1688  Are  they  padders,  or  abram-men  that  are  your 
consorts?    Massincer,  New  Way  to  Pay,  it.  i.  Wks.,  p.  396/3  (1839X 

abrasa  tabula:  Lat    See  tabula  rasa, 
abrasax.    See  abraxas, 
abrashos :  Port.    See  abrolhos. 
abrawaa,  sb.:  Hind.    See  quotations. 

1744  ABROHANI,  or  Mallemole,  the  name  of  a  certain  muslin,  or  clear, 
white,  fine  cotton  cloth,  brought  from  the  East  Indies:  Postlbthwavt,  Diet. 
Trade.     1797  ABROKANI,  or  Mallemolli,  a  kind  of  muslin,  or  clear  while 
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ABRAXAS 

6o»caaxm<3i>0t,hroagbt...vitiailaiiffmmBaxfi:  EncjK.Brit.  1886Aiaaog 
piece  goods  the  lint  place  is  0ven  to  Dacca  muslin,  atrawoH  at  "ranninc 
water;  haftkcvaa,  "woven  air;  ikMomom,  '^evening  dew;**  all  plain  white 
webs:  Offic.  Catai.  o/Ind.  Exkii.,  p.  i6. 

alnraxas,  oftener  abzasaz,  sb.:  a  mystic  word,  or  a  gem  so 
inscribed,  used  as  a  charm. 

1T38  These  eems  called  Afanxas:  Warburton,  Div.  Legal.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  IS3' 
(V.  E.  D.]  1T9T  Emyc.  Brit.  1838  The  word  abtasax,  sometimes  spelled 
ahnzas,  was  the  great  mystery  of  the  Gnostics:  Rbv.  R.  Walsh,  Ahc.  Cains 
and  Gems,  p,  39  (snd  EdX 

[Said  to  express  36$  in  Gk.  letters  afip  a  (  at  used  as 
numerals  i +2  +  100+1+60+1+200.  It  is  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptian  Gnostic  Basilides.  According  to  C.  W.  King, 
from  Heb.  Aa-ffraioAy—'the  blessing', or 'sacred  naroe',used 
as  the  title  of  a  Gnostic  deity  representing  the  365  emana- 
tions of  the  Pleroma. 

tihtigi,  si.:  Fr.:  abridgment,  compendium. 

[Past  part,  (used  as  sb.)  of  abriger,  fr.  Old  Fr.  abregier; 
see  abrevye.] 

abroUToir,  .r^.:  Fr.:  a  watering  place  for  animals.  A 
technical  term  in  Masonry,  see  quotations. 

1696  Ahreuoairs,  in  Masonry,  signifies  the  spaces  between  the  stones  in 
laying  'em,  to  put  theMortarin:  Philups,  WarldiifWmU.  1TS8  Chambers, 
CytL  1819  ABREUVOIR  or  Abrbtoir  (from  the  French)  in  masonry,  the 
interstice,  or  joint,  between  two  stones,  to  be  filled  op  with  mortar  or  cement : 
P.  Nicholson,  Archit.  Diet.  18S9  ABREUVOIR,  in  military  affiurs,  a 
tank  to  receive  water  in  the  case  of  encampment:  LoneU  Encyc. 

ateerye,  abteerye,  vb.'.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  abridge,  abbreviat& 
Obs. 

1488  whid)  hystotye  Saint  Justyn  abreuyed  or  shoctcd:  Caxtom,  G.  Left 

p.4a4/4.    [N.E.b.] 

[From  Fr.  a^rA^w (earlier  abregier  whence  'abridge'), = 'to 
shorten'.] 

Abrocadara.    See  Abracadiabra. 

abrogstor  (^±—1L^,  sb.:  Eng.:  one  who  abrogates,  cancels 
or  abolishes. 

1599  Abrogators  and  dispensers  against  the  Lawes  of  God:  Sani>vs,  EMrefee 
Sfee.,<^(\(nA    [N.E.D.f 

[Coined  fr.  Eng.  abrogate,  as  if  noun  of  ^ent  to  Lat. 
a^«>gar«,= 'to  cancel',  'abolish'.] 

abrolliOB,  abrolllos,  sb.  pi.:  Port.    See  quotations. 

1S98  on  the  south  side  lieth  Cgreat  flakes  {tie)  or]  shallowes,  which  the  Par- 
hetgalet  call  AiraeJm  (tic) :  Tr.  7.  yarn  Liiuckateii't  Voyagti,  Bk.  i.  VoL  L 
n.  <5  (iSSt^ — shim  the  Flats  of  BradlUa  that  are  called  AbroUiae:  it.,  p.  33. 
1S9S— 1628  she  had  bin  apon  the  great  sholes  of  Abreoios:  R.  Hawkins, 
Veyages  South  Sea,  I  xxn.  p.  171  (1878X 

[Port  Abrolhos,  a  geographical  term  connected  with  abrol- 
lar;  Fr.  brouilUr,  It  brogliare.'] 

abscissa,//,  abscissae,  abscissas,  sb.:  Late  Lat:  Geotnetry : 
the  segment  of  a  right  line  measured  between  a  given  pomt 
therein  and  its  point  of  intersection  with  another  right  line. 
Of  a  curve:  "The  ABSCISS,  Abscisse,  or  Abscissa,  is  a 
part  or  segment  cut  off  a  line  terminated  at  some  certain 
point  by  an  ordinate  to  a  curve.  So  that  the  absciss  may 
either  commence  at  the  vertex  of  the  curve,  or  at  any  other 
fixed  point.  And  it  may  be  taken  either  upon  the  axis  or 
diameter  of  the  curve  or  upon  any  other  line  given  in 
position."  HUTTON,  Math.  Diet.  Also  later  in  Rectilinear 
Coordinates  the  portion  of  a  right  line  intercepted  between  its 
points  of  intersection  with  a  given  right  line  and  with  any 
line  parallel  to  that  given  line.  Anglicised  as  abscisse,  absciss 
in  17  and  i8  cc. 

1694  thongh  the  Area  answering  to  the  Ahsciua  be  that  which  is  commonly 
sought:  PUL  Trmu.,  Vol.  xviit.  No.  200,  p.  114.  1788  ABSCISSA: 
Chahbbrs,  Cycl.  ^  1777  The  spaces  descriDcd  with  velocities  which  are  as  the 
erdinates  DB  EC  in  times  proportional  to  the  abscissas  AD  AE ;  R.  Thorpb, 
Tr.  NewtoH't  Princ.,  Lemma  x.  p.  64  (iSoiX  1797  ABSCISSE :  Encyc.  Brit. 
1868  a  line  PNR  perpendicular  to  this  axis  major  is  called  an  ordinate,  and 
the  lines  AN,  NM,  attcitta,  of  the  axis:  H.  Goodwin,  Blem.  Course  Matk., 
p.  17J  (1853X 

[Lat  abscissa  fern,  part  (with  /r>i«<t,='line'  understood),  fr. 
absa'tidere,  =  'to  cut  off'.] 

abscissor  (.=.  -i  —),  sb.:  quasi-Lat. :  a  cutter  off,  destroyer. 

1647  We  may  justly  call  him  Strong,  Hurtfiill,  Destroyer,  Abscissor,  because 
he  onely  destroys  and  perverts  the  nature  of  the  Question:  Lilly,  CJkr.  Astr., 
xxviii.  184.     [N.E.D.] 

[Coined  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  abscindere.  See  abscissa, 
scissors.] 
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absinth  {±  -i),  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Fr. :  the  plant  wormwood  or 
abainthlnm,  q.  v. ;  also  die  essence  thereof,  and  metafik. 
essence  of  bitterness. 

1613  Absinth  and  poyson  be  my  sustenannce :  Bbnvbndto,  Passetieef't 
Dialogues.  [Nares]  1860  What  a  drop  of  concentrated  absinth  follows 
next:  Carlylb,  FrtiU.  Gt.,  ill.  ix.  iv.  115.    [N.  E.D.] 

[From  Fr.  absinthe,  q.  v.] 

*ab8inthe,  sb.:  Fr.:  an  alcoholic  liqueur,  flavoured  with 
wormwood  (Fr.  absinthe),  or  drugs  of  similar  nature.  Some- 
times Anglicised  as  absinth  (J.  -i). 

1864  He  drank  great  quantities  of  absinthe  of  a  morning:  Thacicerav, 
Hewcomes,  Vol.  L  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  390  (1879).  1864  His  insatiable  thirst  for 
absinthe  made  him  one  of  those  rare  mooktrosities — a  drunken  Frenchman :  G.  A. 
Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  183. 

abaJnthinm,  sb. :  Lat :  the  plant  wormwood,  a  species 
oX  Artemisia,  which  has  a  bitter  aromatic  principle. 

1788  A  conserve  of  the  Roman  obsyKtUum:  Chambers,  Cycl. 

[From  Gk.  d^Muty,  <= '  wormwood'.] 

absis:Lat    See  apsis. 

absit,  part  of  vb.,  used  as  sb. :  Lat :  lit.  '  let  him  be 
absent',  leave  for  a  person  in  statu  pupillari  to  pass  one 
night  away  from  collie  or  university. 

[Third  pers.  sing.  subj.  (for  imper.)  of  a6esse,=' to  be 
absent '.] 

absit  dicto  invldia,  abs.  inv.  verbo, /Ar.:  Lat:  'to  be 
said  without  boasting'  or  offence;  /(/.  'may  ill-will  be- 
away-from  the  saying'.    Livy,  9,  19,  15. 

1611  That  booke  reporteth  not  halfe  so  many  remarkable  matters  as  mine 
doth  (aisit  dicto  iuvidta):  T.  Cokvat,  Crudities,  Panef.,  sig.  b  8 1^  (t77i)- 
1686  absit  inuidia  verbo:  Purchas,  PUgrims,  VoL  L  Bk.  i.  p.  a. 

*absit  imeOtphr. :  Lat :  may  (evil)  omen  be  absent. 

1694  that  this  letter  remaine  a  pledge  of  my  laith  heirin,  als  well  for  tymes  to 

m  as  by-past,  aye  and  quhill  (as  Good  forbidd)  I  discharge  my  self  honestlie 

unto  you,  quhich  shall  neuer  be,  except  ye  constraine  me  unto  it,  but  i^sit  omen : 


com  as  by-past,  aye  and  quhill  (as  Good  forbidd)  I  dischuge  my  self  honestlie 
J,  quhich  shall  neuer  be,  except  ye  constraine  me  unto  it,  but  i^sit  omen : 
Letters  of  Eli*,  and  yea.  VI.,  p.  107  (Camd.  Soc,  1849).    _    1886   He  say* 


that  if  the  Queen  herself  were  to  shoot  Mr.  Gladstone  through  the  head  {absit 
omen  !)  no  court  in  England  could  take  cognizance  of  the  act ;  Athenteum,  Feo.  ao, 
p.  360/1.  1886  association  with  an  Erne  is  rather  suggestive  of  dxaggicg  the 
InstitutioD  {absit  omen  I)  into  hot  water:  Punek,  Dec  11,  p.  aSS/a. 

absolvl  (or  libetavl)  animam  meam,  phr. :  Lat :  '  I  have 
relieved  my  mind ',  I  have  made  my  protest  and  say  no  more. 

abwine  hoc, /Ar. :  Late  Lat:  Z<r^.    See  quot 

1786  Aisfue  toe.  Are  Words  made  use  of  in  a  Traverse:  G.  Jacobs,  Lam 
Dict-C/tiiEii.).  1886  There  is  still  another  species  of  treveise,  which  difleis 
fimn  the  common  form,  and  which  will  require  distinct  notice.  It  is  known  by 
the  denomination  oi  9l  special  traverse.  It  is  also  called  a  formal  traverse,  or  a 
traverse  with  an  absque  hoc.  The  affirmative  part  of  the  special  traverse  is 
called  its  inducement ;  the  negative  part  is  called  the  absque  hoc;  those  being 
the  Latin  words  formerly  used,  and  from  which  the  modem  expression,  with* 
out  this,  is  translated:  Sir  Thos.  E.  Tomuns,  Laa  Diet.,  VoL  11.  (4th  Ed.). 

abstersion  (—  ± .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  the  property  or 
act  of  cleansing,  purging,  purifying;  the  state  of  being 
cleansed,  purged,  purified. 

1643  Incame  [the  place]  wyth  thn  incamadve,  whych  dothe  bothe  incame 
and  mundifye  with  some  abstertion;  Trahkron,  Vigos  Chirurg.,  11.  xvii.  38. 
[N.  £.  D.]  bef.  1696  Abstersion  is  plainly  a  scouring  ofl^  or  incision  of  the 
more  viscous  hiunours;  Bacon,  ^a/. /^tr/.,  43.  1668  Ajad  contemplating  the 
calicular  shafts,  and  unoous  di^x»ure  of  their  extremities,  so  accommodable  unto 
the  office  of  abstersion,  not  condemn  as  wholly  improbable  the  conceit  of  those 
who  accept  it,  for  the  herb  Borith:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  0/  Cyr.,  ch.  iii. 
[R.]  1814  The  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  performed... by  a  smoke- 
dried  skinny  old  Highland  woman:  Scott,  IVav.,  xx.  153  (1839).    [N.  E.D.] 

[From  Fr.  abstersion.] 

abstersiTO  {-  ±  -),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  adj.:  having  the  property  of  cleansing,  purging,  puri- 
fying ;  jJso  detersive. 

1683  White  betes  are  also  abstersive,  and  lowseth  the  bealye:  Elvot, 
Castel^ffeltkiiUm).  [N.  E.  D.]  1601  Hovlasd,  Tr.  Plin.  Jf.  /f., 
Bk.  30,  ch.  4,  VoL  IL  p.  377.  bef.  1683  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  I.  p.  3 
(1686).  1T26  And  let  to'  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew:  Pope,  OdysSn 
XX.  189,  VoL  IV.  p.  i8s  (t8o6). 

2.  sb.:  a  purifying  or  purging  medicine,  or  a  detersive 
agent 

1668  Such  medicines  as  do  mundifie,  and  dense  wounds  or  filthy  vicers,  are 
called  abstersiues:  T.  Gale,  .^kAV.,  I.  liL  3.  [N.  E.  D.]  1703  Absteisives 
are  Fuller's  earth.  Soap,  Linseed-oyl,  and  Ox^:  Petty,  is  Sprat*s  ffist.  E. 
Soe.,  395. 

[From  Fr.  abstersif,  fem.  -*w.] 
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ABSTRACTION 


abstraction  (-  J.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  the  act  of  taking  away,  withdrawal,  removal,  sepa- 
ration. 

1558  Of  Abstraction  from  the  fint,  thus.  As  1  romed  all  alone,  I  gan  to 
thlnke  of  matters  great.  In  which  sentence  (gan)  is  vsed,  for  began :  Th.  W11.SON, 
Art  0/ Rhetor.,  p.  180  (1585).  1646  If  each  abstraction  draws  A  curse  upon 
the  amtractor  from  those  laws.  How  can  your  CounceU  scape  this  judgment  then  t 
QUARLBS,  Shefk.  Or^  ix.    [N.  E.  D.l 

2.  the  process  of  considering  an  object  of  thought  apart 
from  its  associations,  or  of  considering  qualities  apart  from 
things  qualified,  attributes  apart  from  things  to  which  they 
are  attributed,  or  even  the  imaginary  process  of  considering 
substance  apart  from  its  properties  and  qualities. 

bef.  1658  Men  love  by  a  strange  Abstraction  to  separate  Facts  from  their 
Crimes:  J.  Clbvbland,  Rustkk  Ramf.,  Wks.,  p.  433  (t687X  179T  Ab- 
straction, in  metaphysics,  the  operation  of  the  mind  when  occupied  by  abstract 
ideas;  Encyc,  Brit.  1867  the  abstraction  of  the  conditions  and  limits: 
H.  Sfbncer,  first  Princ.,  Vol.  1.  p.  91. 

2  a.    an  abstract  idea. 

1828  while  the  warm  fancies  of  the  Southerns  have  given  their  idolatry  to  the 
ideal  forms  of  noble  art — let  us  Northerns  beware  we  give  not  our  idolatry  to  the 
cold  and  coarse  abstractions  of  human  intellect:  E.  Irving,  Orations,  p._  13. 
1884  This  remote  abstraction,  which  has  been  well  termed  "the  somethiag- 
oothing",  they  regard  as  the  supreme  God:  H.  Cauntbr,  Scents  in  /tut.,  339. 
1867  the  negative  is  <vf/|' an  abstraction  of  the  other:  H.  Spsncbr, /Vrr/ /'nW., 
Vol.  I.  p.  «9. 

3.  a  state  of  separation  or  seclusion  from  worldly  things 
or  objects  of  sense. 

1649  Lifted  up  by  the  abstractions  of  this  first  degree  of  mortification ;  Ibr. 
Taylor,  Crns/ £x«w/.,  12^  (1653).  [N.  E.  D.l  bef.  1744  A  hermit  wishes 
to  be  praised  for  his  abstraction :  roPB,  Lett.     Q.] 

4.  a  withdrawal  of  the  attention  from  present  circum- 
stances. 

1790  he  was  wrapped  up  in  grave  abstraction:  Boswbll,  yakiuon,  xxiv.  ais 
(RUdg.).    [N.E.D.5 

[From  Fr.  abstraction.'\ 
abstracto:  Lat.    See  In  abstracto. 

abstractor  (.:.  J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. :  one  who  removes, 
one  who  makes  abstracts,  an  abstracter  (which  is  the  form 
now  in  use). 

1646  [See  abatraettoB  i]. 

[From  Lat.  abstractor,  noun  of  agent  to  abstrahere,-=' Xo 
draw  away '.] 

abstractum,  pi.  abstracta,  sb.:   Late  Lat:  something 

abstracted. 

1869  the  infinite  etc,  may  stand  for  the  infinitude,  the  unconditionedness,  the 
absoluteness  of  some  being— i.e.  as  an  abstractum  or  property  of  a  being:  Dr. 
N.  Porter,  Hum.  IntelL,  y.  650  (4th  Ed,  N.  York).  —  If  they  [i.e.  the  term*] 
are  used  only  in  the  sense  oi  aistracta,  then  the  question  to  be  answered  is.  Can 
they  be  conceived  by  the  mind?  0.,  p.  651. 

[Neut.  of  Lat  abstractus,  past  part  of  abstrahert,  =  ' \.o. 
draw  away  '•] 

absnrd  {-  ±),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  unreasonable,  improper ;  of  persons,  senseless,  foolish ; 
hence  ridiculous,  silly. 

1557  8-ij  [=-4]  is  an  Absurde  nomber.  For  it  betokeneth  lesse  than 
nought  by  4:  Records,  Whetsl.,  sig.  Rb  iij  b.  [N.  E.  D.]  1691  This  proffer 
is  absurd  and  reasonless :  Shaks.,  I  Hen.  Vl.,  v.  4,  137.  1636  Vse  also, 

such  Persons,  as  affect  the  Businesse,  wherin  they  are  Employed... Froward  ana 
Absurd  Men  for  Businesse  that  doth  not  well  beare  out  it  Selfe;  Bacon,  Ess.. 
Negotiating,  p.  80/4(1871).  1629  esteeming  their  Opinions  not  so  absurd  as 
be^re  they  did:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent.  Bk.  I.  p.  53(i676X 

I  a.    used  as  .r^.:  an  absurdity.    Obs. 

1610  Our  heavenly  poesie.  That  sacred  off.spring  from  the  braine  ofjove. 
Thus  to  be  mangled  with  prophane  absurds:  Histrio-mastix,  tl.  264.   [N.  £.  D. J 

2.  Mus.  inharmonious,  jarring. 

1617  A  harpe  maketh  not  an  absurd  sound:  Janua  Ling..  773.    [N.  E.  D.] 

[From  Fr.  absurde.  fr.  Lat.  <j^j«/-rf«j,='ofr-sounding', 
'dissonant',  more  commonly  metaph.  'irrational',  'silly'. 
N.  E.  D.  is  wrong  in  connecting  it  immediately  with  surdus, 
=  'deaf'.] 

absurdity  {-J--  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

I.    the  characteristic  or  condition  of  being  absurd. 

1628  Which  argument  hath. ..much  inconuenience  and  absuidite  folowyng 
therupon;  More,  Heresyes,  11.  Wks.,  184/3  (1557).  [N.  E.  D.]  1684  The 
like  absurditie  and  error  is  in  them  that  credit  those  diuinatioos:  R.  Scott, 
Disc.  Witch,,  Bk.  xi.  cb.  xx.  p.  109.     .  1698  he  that  would  Uansferr  the  lawes 


138/3(1557).  [N.  E.  D.]  1568  whyche  were  a  greate  absurdite  to  sraunt: 
James  Pilkington,  Confut..  sig.  B  vui  r^.  1679  to_proue  one  absurditie  by 
an  other:  J.  LvLV,  Euphues  p.  166  (1868).        1589  "     " 

attached  of  any  absurditie:  Nashb,  Anat.  Absurd.,  36. 


ABUTILON 

of  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  people  of  Athens  should  find  a  greate  absurditye  and 
inconvenience :  Spbns.,  Slate  IreL,  Wks.,  p.  613/3  (1869X  1629  all  absuidity 
of  opinions:  Brbht,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Cawc.  Trent,  Bk.  1.  p.  45  (167$). 

2.  anything  absurd. 

1628   All  whiche  absurdities  and  vnreasonable  folyes  appeareth  as  well  in  the 
worshippe  of  our  ymages,  as  in  the  Patnims  ydolles:  Mors,  Heresyes.  i.  Wks.,' 
..   ,       .     ,       -  jj-j  ^     lOBgjwhjrche  werea  gn  '       " 

"    '  '    "         '      *     jproue  one 

They  shall  not  easily  be 
1698  when  they  are 
fallen  into  any  absurditye:  Spbns.,  Slate  Irel.,  Wks.,  p.  609/1  (1869).  1601 
abuses  and  absurdities:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H..  Bk.  36,  ch.  4,  Vol,  u.  p.  944. 
1671  absurdities  so  illogical  and  destructive:  Evelyn,  Corresp..  Vol.  ill.  p.  334 
(1872). 

3.  Mus.  inharmoniousness,  discord,  tunelessness.    Obs. 

1674  In  the  last  disallowance,  which  is  when  the  upper  part  stands,  and  the 
lower  part  falls  from  a  lesser  third  to  a  fifth,  many  have  been  deceived,  their  eats 
not  finding  the  absurdity  of  it:  Plavford,  Mustek,  ill.  37.    [N.  E,  D.] 

[From  Fr.  absureUt^.'] 

abaurdnm,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  an  absurd  conclusion,  showing 
!  that  the  premises  are  false,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  f.v.  ■ 

bef.  1884  Setting  up  an  aisurjum  on  purpose  to  bunt  it  down :  Lamb,  .S^^, 
/r.  Fuller,  537  nete.  [N.'E.  D.]  1877  Reducing  the  theory  of  Represenutiv^ 
C^vemment  to  the  adturdum:  Kinclakb,  Crimea,  1.  xv.  343  (6th  Ed.). 
[N.E.D.] 

[Neut  of  Lat  <i^.r»r</tf.r;  see  absnrd.] 

absurdum,  ad:  Lat    See  rednctio  ad  abs. 

absnrdnm  pa:  absnrdina,  phr. :  Lat:  'an  absurd  thing- 
(proved  or  explained)  by  a  more  absurd  thing ' ;  c£  ignotmn 
per  ignotius. 

1579  This  is  in  my  opinion  oAntnAuM/rrAJnmft'w,  to  pnnie  one  ahtunlitie 
by  an  other:  J.  Lyly,  Eufhues,  p.  166  <i86S). 

Abnna,  the  primate  of  the  Abyssinian  church,  sometimes 
improperly  called  patriarch  (see  Gibbon's  note,  l.c.);  also  a- 
Nestorian  priest 

1600  The  Patriarke  or  arche-prelate  of  all  Abasaia  is  called  Abuna,  that  is  to 
say.  Father:  neither  is  there  any  in  all  the  whole  empire  which  ordaineth  ministers, 
butonely  hee:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  Afr„^  lutrod.,  p.  31.  1625  they 

haue  a  Patriarke  of  their  owne,  whom  they  all  in  their  owne  language  Abtma., 
(our  Father):  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol  I.  Bk.  L  p.  137.  —  I  went  to  visit 
the  Abuna:  ib..  Vol.  11.  Bk.  vii.j>.  1086.  —  the  Abuna  said  a  Masse:  ii., 
p.  1087.  1778  the  episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  aiuna, 
the  head  and  author  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood ;  Gibbon,  DecL  &*  Fall,  Vol. 
VIII.  p.  369  (1B13).        bef.  1862  the  Coptic  Christians,  who  had  recently  losttheir 


tribes  and  villages,  entrusted  with  both  niiritual  and  temporal  powert :  Milunobn, 
Wild  Life  among  the  Koords,  rio.    [Yule,  s.  v.  Casis] 

abusive  (.=.  /i  -),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  and  Lat 

1.  wrongly-used,  improper,  catachrestic,  =  Lat  abusfvus. 

1583  You  are  driven  to  seek  a  silly  shadow  for  it  [sacrificial  power]  in  the 
abusive  acception  and  sounding  of  the  English  word  'priest':  Fulkb,  J)^.,  vi. 
253.  [N.  E.  D.]  1859  The  Reproductive  Imagination  (or  Conception,  in  the 
abusive  language  of  the  Scottish  philosophers)  is  not  a  simple  faculty:  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  Lecl.  Afetaph.,  11.  xxxiii.  363.    [N.  E.  D.] 

2.  full  of  abuses,  corrupt    Archaic. 

1689  the  abusiue  enormities  of  these  our  times:  Nashb,  Anal.  Absurd., 
Wks.,  i.  13  (Grosart).  1640  By  boys  oft  bearded,  which  I  deem  the  meed  |  Of 
my  abusive  youth:  H.  Morb,  Phil.  Po.,  ii.  135,  p.  46  (1647). 

3.  deceptive,  illusive.    Obs. 

1624  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty:  Bacon,  War  with  Spain,  Wks.,  iii.  115 
(1740).     [N.  E.  D.]       1667  He  dailes  their  eyes  with  the  glorious,  but  abusive 

J roposal  of  becoming  like  Gods:  /)«<•)' ^ CAr. /"iWr.  iv.  |  3,  332.    [N.E.D.) 
718  Ed.  of  Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  iv.  8;  (not  in  eariier  Edd.]. 

4.  given  to  misusing,  ill-treating,  perversion,  violation. 
Obs. 

1662  Most  are  abu.iive  in  their  desires  after,  and  use  of  the  creature;  J.  BuR- 
KOUCHBS,  £.r/. //two,  vii.  376.    [N.E.D.] 

4  a.    with  of.    Obs. 

bef.  1738  abusive  of  Truth  and  good  Manners:  R.  North,  Sxamen,  p.  ii. 

5.  using  or  given  to  bad  language,  of  persons ;  conveying 
or  containing  olTensive  language,  of  speech  or  writings. 

1621  Some  years  since,  there  was  a  very  abusive  satire  in  verse  brought  to 
our  King:  Howbll,  Lett.,  1.  63  (1650).     [N.  E.  D.J 

[From  Fr.  abusif  fern,  -ive,  fr.  Lat  <i^Arfv«f,=' mis- 
applied'.] 

abutilon,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Malvaceae,  with  yellow  or  white  flowers  often 
veined  with  red.  Some  species  are  garden  or  green-house 
plants  in  Britain. 
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Un  Th«  Mcopde  kind  [of  Hallowl  U  oMei...Aiktilm:  H.  Lmt,  Tr. 
DaJftm't  Hit*.,  BIc  t.  p.  583. 

[Cf.  Arab.  awbHtflSn,  Avicenna  {arbHtildn,  1556;  arbH- 
KMdn,  1608),= a  plant  like  a  gourd,  useful  for  ulcers.] 

alnrab^  sb. :  Arab. :  an  illegal  cess. 

IMl  ABOAB,  cess«a  levied,  in  India,  under  different  denominations,  beyond 
ike  Uandard  rent :  Bneyc.  Brit.,  SuppL  1883  taxes  or  alrwabt  (illegal  cesies) : 
XIX  Ctnt.,  Sept ,  p.  436. 

[Pers.   it.   Arab.  abwOb  (pi.   of  *d*,  =  'door',  'chapter"), 
quasi  items  in  the  tax-book.] 
abysmns,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  abysm.    Rare. 

1611   Abysm*:  An  AbTunus;  a  bottomJesie  bole  or  pit:  Cotcr. 

M  etiam,  pkr.  used  as  sb. :  Lat :  Ltg. :  name  of  a  King's 
fiench  writ,  so  called  from  the  above  words  introducing  a 
clause  containing  a  plea  of  debt  added  to  keep  jurisdiction 
as  to  latitats  from  passing  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

1743  the  m£  tfmnis  should  not  take  place,  but  in  such  cases  only  where  a 
latitat  would  serve:  R.  North,  Livn  tf  Northt,  Vol.  1.  p.  306  (i8s6).  1803 
Ac  ttiam.  Law  Lat. ^*' And  also". — A  clause  added  by  recent  custom,  to  a 
conplaint  of  trespass  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  adds  "and  also"  a  plea 
of  debt.  The  plea  of  trespass,  by  fiction,  gives  co^isance  to  the  court,  and  the 
plea  of  debt  authorises  the  arrest:  Macdonnrl,  Dut.  Quoi. 

acaba:  Arab.    Seeaekabah. 

*ac&da,  sb.:  Eng.fr.  Lat. 

I.  name  of  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees  belonging  to  the 
Mimosa  division  of  the  Legtiminous  order,  found  in  hot 
countries.  Pliny  mentions  white,  black,  and  green  varieties 
of  "M^  AegypHan  thorne  Acacia"  (Holland,  Tr.  Bk.  13, 
ch.  9,  Vol.  I.  p.  390).  The  ornamental  acacia  of  modem 
English  literature  is  the  Acacia  Arabica,  the  gum-Arabic 
tree,  or  else  the  locust-tree  (see  3). 

1BT8  There  be  two  sortes  of  Acatia,  the  one  growing  in  Egypt. ..The  first 
kind  of  Acacia  is  a  little  thomie  tree  or  bushe:  H.  Lytb,  Tr.  Do<U*k*x  Herb., 
Bk.  L  p.  6S4.  1601  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.  (quoted  above).  1664 
[Planlsl  to  be.. .set  into  the  Conuroatary,  or  other  ways  defended.  Acacia 
AtrjpttMca^  AIm  Anurican,  Amaranthus  tricahri  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hori.  (1739). 
Uu6  I  enclose  you  a  sprig  of  Gibbon**  acacia  and  some  rose-leaves  from  his 
garden:  BvRON,  m  Moore*s  Li/t,  Vol.  in.  p.  346  (1833).  1817  In  her  own 
tweet  acacia  bower:  MoORR,  Latta  Rookh.  wks.,  p.  58  (i36o).  1883  the 
grove  of  dark  green  acacias  [in  Egypt]:  W.  Black,  YtUutdt,  1. 13,  p.  353. 

3.  the  N.  American  Locust-tree  {Robinia  pseudo-Acacia) 
of  the  order  Papiliontueae. 

1664  The  Acacia...deaerves  a  place  amon^  our  Avenue  Trees:  Evrlyn, 
Sfba,  II.  iv.  338  (i77<).  [N.  E.  D.J  17B6  six  acacias,  the  genteelest  tree  of 
«0:  HOR.  WALrout.  LttUn,  Vol.  11.  p.  483  (1837).  *1876  Ec)u,  Aug.  30, 
Afbde  oa  "  Fadtion*".    [St] 

3.  gum-Arabic.  Pliny,  loc.  cit.  (i)  says  that  gum  is  got 
from  the  "barke  of  the  Aegyptian  thorne  Acacia",  also  Hol- 
land's note  says  that  this  gum  is  thought  to  be  Acacia  (4}. 

[U78  The  gnmine  coming  out  of  this  tree  [AcadiO  ■>  called  in  Shoppe* 
Gtmmi  AraUcum,  and  is  werkiK>wen:  H.  Lvte,  Tr.  Dodoen't  Hcri.,  Bk.  vl 
pi  68$.) 

4.  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  Egyptian  Acacia  dried  into 
cakes.   [German  Acacia  is  evaporated  sloe-juice.] 

138S  Byndyng  medycynes.. .as... Acacia :  Trbvisa,  Barth.  De  P.  R.,  vii. 
liix.  389  ( 1495) .  1678  the  liquor  or  iuyce  ot ^Acatia.  whiche  is  called  Acatia, 
is  vnknowen ;  for  in  stcede  of  Acatia,  they  vse  in  shoppes  the  iuyce  of  Sloos,  or 
So^gges,  which  is  the  fruite  of  blacke  thomes  (called  in  base  Aunaigne,  Sleen) 
lad  wrongly  Acatia :  H.  LvTS,  Tr.  Dodoei^s  Htrb.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  685.  1601  a 
kind  of  "niome,  whereof  conuneth  Acacia. ..the  juice  thereof  It  is  found  in 
Aegypt  [Dried  into  "trochischs"...trasches]:  Holland,  Tr.  PUm.  N.H.,  Bk.  34, 
di.  IS,  VoL  II.  p.  194. 

[From  Gk.  dscmcui  perhaps  akin  to  &ai/tfor,  = 'acanthus' 
(Titeophrastus  and  Virgil  use  acanthus  for  acacia),  luuaBa, 
='thonj'.] 

academe  {j.  —  iL):  Eng.  ft.  Lat. 

I.  =  academy,  g.  v.,  perhaps  by  confusion  with  3. 

3.  Academus,  see  academy  i,  311.  Milton  seems  to  trans- 
late silvas  Accuiemi  (Horace,  Epp.,  II.  it.  45). 

1671  See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe,  Plato's  retirement:  Milton, 
P.  R..  VI.  244.  1800  not  the  least  snugly  sheltered  arbour  amongst  the  groves 
<f  Academe:  Thackeray,  Pendtnnit,  Vol  i.  ch.  xvii.  p.  180(1879). 

*academy  (—  -^  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  LaL  The' accent 
used  to  be  on  the  e. 

I.  the  gymnasium,  garden,  or  grove  AcadSmla,  'Amdij/Mia 
(named  auer  the  hero  Academus,  'Axadi^/tor)  at  Athens, 
where  Plato  taught. 

1474  Plato.. .chose  his  mansion  and  dwellyng  in  achadomye:  Caxton,  TH* 
Omx,  p.  86.  [N.  E.  D.]  1487  [Jeiomc  says  that]  Plato  chaas  for  to  dwelle 
iasTyiagc  in  the  feldes  named  Achadenne  ['nn'ptob.  waswnViim  *mi'1  whych 
wss  fcne  (w)  fro  Athene*: — Bctk  ^Good  Mamurs,  sig.  c  i  tf.      1879  the  trees 
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IS 


of  the  Aca4fmia.{k]  being  better  Stared  and  furnished,  then  any  other  parke  of 
pleasure  in  all  the  suburbes  of  the  citie :  North,  Tr.  PiutatvA,  p.  47a  (t6ia>. 
—  wher  thou  fPlatol  art  among  thy  friends  and  companions  in  the  Acanemie: 
ib.,  p.  ^4.  1600  the  place  of  exercise  or  schoote  called  Academia;  Holland, 
Tr.  Ltvy,  Bk.  31,  p.  787.  1600  the  same  DrmastkeTus  followed,  leaving 
the  Academic  tf^etherwith  Piato: — ^Tr.  Marc..  Lib.  30,  ch.  v.  p.  38^.  1768 
The  fine  forest  of  olives.. .in  (he  middle  of  which  was  Halo's  renowned  acadehiy: 
GtHt.  Mag.,  p.  135/1. 

3.  Plato's  school,  Plato's  system ;  the  schools  or  systems 
of  his  successors. 

1649  AndtherforeIsupposetheyr^f<u£rmsrwasfyrstorde^ed:  W. Thomas, 
Hist.  0/  Italye,  p.  139  r*  (i;6i).  1579  neither  the  Grrcians  nor  the 

Rom  AiNEs  haue  cause  to  complaine  of  the  Academic  [since  Dion  knew  Plato  well 
and  Brutus  was]  brought  up  in  Plaices  doctrine:  North.  Tr.  Plutarch,  p. 967 
(1613).  —  he  loued  Plators  sect  best,  and  did  not  mucn  giue  himselfe  to  the 
newe  or  meane  Academic  (as  they  call  it)  but  altogether  to  the  old  Academic: 
ib.,  p.  993.  1797  coot  and  deliberate  principles  recommended  by  the  academy: 
Emcyc.  Brit.,  s.  v.  ACADEMICS. 

3.  a  place  or  institution  for  higher  education ;  wrongly 
applied  to  inferior  private  schools. 

abt.  1070  an  Aoliadsiny  In  ZK>ndon  for  educacxon  of  her  Ma£rrt/« 
IVardOfl,  and  others  the  youth  of  nobility  and  gentlemen:  Sir  H.  Gilrbrt, 
Q.  Elix.  Achad.,  p.  i  (1869).  1088  Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe,  I  Still 
and  contemplative  in  living  art;  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  I,  13.  1094  joying  that 
our  academy  yields  |  A  man  suppos'd  the  wonder  of  the  world:  Grbkns,  Friar 
Macon,  p.  155/3,  1.  17  (1861).  1617    Colosses,  triumphall  Arkes,  Pyramides, 

Academies,  Gardens;  FvNRS  MoRvsoN,  itin.,  Pt.  ill.  p.  108.  1639  the  house 
of  Vicenxo  Pinciii. ..W3is...an  Academy  of  all  the  vertucs  in  those  times:  Brrnt, 
Tr.  Soay^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xxix.  (1676).  —  Bishoprick  Schools  and 
Academies:  ih.,  Bk.  vi,  p.  493.  1694  His  house  is  an  academy  of  itself : 
EvRLYK,  Diary,  Vol.  II.  p.  341  (1873).  1793  Were  tutors  half  as  solicitous, 
throughout  their  academies,  to  maxe  men  of  worth,  as  to  make  men  of  letters, 
there  are  a  hundred  pretty  artifices,  very  obvious  to  be  contrived  and  practised 
for  the  purpose:  H.  Brooke,  Fool o/Qual.,  Vol.  1.  p.  sij.  1849  I,  A.  B,, 
educated  at  Dr.  Hicks'  Academy,  St  John's  Wood,  shall  fina  myself  the  astonished 
centre  of  a  party  of  public  school  men :  Skttches  of  Cantaps,  p.  170.  1880  Or 
tread  instead  that  ''primrose  path"  to  knowledge,  |  That  milder  Academe — the 
Girton  C^ege :  A.  Dobsoh,  At  tMt  Sien  0/  TMt  Lyrt,  p.  144. 

3  a.    university. 

1616  Loth  am  I  to  rip  vp  my  nurces  shame,  |  Or  to  accuse  for  this  those 
schooles  of  fame,  |  The  Academies:  R.  C,  Titmi  WhittU,  iv.  1407,  p.  47 
(1871). 

3  b.  any  comprehensive  system  of  learning,  or  a  treatise 
embodying  such  a  system. 

1588  They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes,  |  That  show,  contain,  and 
nourish  all  the  world:  Shaks.,  L,  L.  L.,  iv.  3,  353.  1686  Whatsoever  be- 
loogeth  to  the  womens  Academic,  as  paintings,  preservings,  needle-workes.  and 
such-Nke:  Healey,  Tr.  Tluofkrastn^  Ckar.,  10.  [N.  E.  D.j  1764  That 
living  academy  of  love-lore,  my  lady  Vane:  Hon.  Walpole,  Lett,  to  H.  Momm, 
as?,  "I.  74  (1834).    [N.E.D.) 

4.  a  place  or  institution  for  some  special  training. 

1609  the  academy  of  valour,  Newly  erected  for  the  institution  Of  elder 
brothers:  Massingbr,  City  Madam,  1.  3,  Wks,,  p.  3x7/3  (1839),  1797 
Academy  is  likewise  a  name  given  to  a  riding-school:  Eneyc.  Brit, 

5.  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  literature  or  arts  or 
sciences ;  esp.  the  French  Academy  of  Literature  (founded 
by  Richelieu,  1635)  ^^^  ^^^  Royal  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture. 

1673  In  most  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Italy  there  are  Academia  or 
Societies  of  Virtuosi,  who  have  at  set  times  their  meetings  and  exercises,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  prolusions  of  wit  and  Rhetoric.  J.  Ray,  youm.  Lovi 
Countr.,  p.  397.  bef  1849  unfinished  designs  by  men  celebrated  in  their  day, 
whose  very  names  the  perspicacity  of  the  academies  has  left  to  silence  and  to  me : 
E.  A.  PoE,  Whs.,  VoL  I.  p.  360  (1884). 

5  a.  attrib.  in  reference  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

1738  Academy,  or  \c\z>iatv-Figure,  in  painting,  is  a  drawing,  or  design 
made  after  a  model,  with  a  crayon,  or  pencil. — Or  the  copy  of  such  a  draught ; 
Chambbrs,  Cycl. 

$  b.    an  Academy-Figure. 

1738  [See  so] 

Variants,  15  c.  achadomye,  16  c.  achadtmy  (.-ya),  16  c. 
— 19  c.  Academe. 

[Fr.  acadimie.  1579  North,  Plut.,  p.  535  (1613),  used 
y4c«a^««',= 'belonging  to  Plato's  school',  and  *J.,='a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Academy'.  Chaucer,  Tr.  Boethius  (abt 
lyjVi  Bk.  i.  p.  7  (1868),  gives  "studies  or  scoles  of  Eleaticis 
and  of  achademicis  in  grece".] 

*acajon,  acaiou,  sb. :  Fr.  (in  Fr.  =  ' cashew',  'mahogany'). 

I.  cashew-nut,  cashew-nut  tree  {Anacardium  Occiden- 
tale).    See  cashew. 

1098  There  is  an  other  tree  in  bignesse  like  a  Sorten,  the  fruit  wherof  is  by 
them  called  Aca-iou,  of  forme  and  greatness  like  a  hennesegge,  which  betng^  ripe 
Is  of  a  golde  yellow  colour  like  a  quince  very  good  and  savory  to  eate,  having  a 
certayne  sharpe  tacte,  and  in  it  a  juice  that  cooleth  heate:  Tr.  y.  Van  LiH* 
schottn's  Voyages,  Bk.  ii.  p.  >si/i.  1668  Whether  the  Wood  of  the  Acajou 
'Tree,  being  red,  light,  and  well  scented,  never  rots  in  Water,  nor  breeds  any 
Worms,  &c :  PkU.  Tratu.,  Vol  ill.  No.  33,  p.  635. 
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2.  a  gummy  substance  derived  from  the  cashew-nut  tree. 

17*4    PosTLETHWAVT,  DUt.  Trade. 

3.  a  medicinal  gum  derived  from  the  mahogany  tree. 
Acaogl,  sb. :  Turk.    See  quotations. 

16U  the  Grand  Signier  hath  other  force*  whom  they  call  Achinei; 
G.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  50  (1639).  16M  Acanzii,  certain  Turkiik  light 
Hone-men,  who  are  as  it  were  the  Avnnt  Courtiera  [xirl  of  the  Grand  Signim^s 
Army:  Phillips,  World  ef  Words.  1797  ACANGIS,  that  is,  Ravagtrs 
or  Adventurers;  a  name  which  the  Turks  give  their  hussars  or  light-troops, 
who  are  generally  sent  out  in  detachments  to  procure  intelligence,  narass  the 
enemy,  or  ravage  the  country;  Encyc,  Brit. 

[Turk-  aqanjl,  aqinjl,  =  'a  pillaging  soldier'.] 

acanthls,  si. :  Lat. :  name  of  a  species  of  birds  of  the 
finch  family  {Fringilla  cardnelis)  which  frequent  thorn 
bushes. 

18M  Like  two  sweet  birds,  sumam'd  th'  Ancanthides,  Which  we  call  Thistle- 
warps,  that  near  DO  seas  Dare  ever  come;  MARiX)WB./^rrvdW^«a«dW',p.  309/1 
(Oyce,  1858). — repeated  only  with  'Acanthides'  1606  G.  Chapman,  CoMttH. 
0/ Her.  and  Leand..  id.  (note). 

[Lat.  acanihis,  fr.  Gk.  anavBU,  'thorn'.] 
'acanthus,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat 

1.  Bot.  name  of  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  esp.  Acan- 
thus Spinosus  or  brank-ursine. 

1066  it  is  Doo  tree,  but  an  herbc  much  like  unto  an  artichoke  or  Acantho : 
R.  EoBN,  Tr.  Angleriu^  Decades,  n.  9,  p  83  r'.  1678  The  tame  AcoHthus 
hath  great  large  leaues:  H.  Lvte,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Heri.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  527.  1 1683 
the  roabe  preuouse  colored  lyke  saufredAchantus:  R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  Virgil* 
Aen.,  Bk.  I.  p.  38  (1880),  —  roabs  of  saffrod  Acanthus:  ib.,  p.  4a  1601 

Acanthus  or  Brankunine:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H..  Bk.  aa,  ch.  aa.  Vol.  11. 
pw  199.  1667  on  either  side  |  Acanthus  and  each  odorous  bushy  shrub  ]  Fenc'd 
up  the  verdant  wall :  'Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  696.  1693  Nor  would  I  pass  the 
soft  Acanthus  o'er,  |  Ivy  nor  mjrrtle-trees  that  love  the  shore:  Addison,  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  13  (Bohn,  1854X  1767  PertMnial  and  Biennial  Flower  Plantt 
Acanthu.*!,  or  bear's  breech,  soft  or  smooth  leaved,  Thorny  leaved:  J.  Abbb- 
CBOMBIE,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  691/1  (1803). 

2.  the  ornamentation  of  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order 
of  Architecture,  which  is  a  conventional  representation  of 
leaves  ol  Acanthus  Spinosus  (i). 

[1661  cut  into  the  beautifuUest  leaf,  that  Nature  doth  yield :  which  surely, 
next  the  Aconitum  PardaUaneMee  (rejected  perchance  as  an  ominous  Plant)  is 
the  AeoMtknt:  Reli^.  Wotton.,  p.  113  (1654).]  17S8  Chaubeks,  CyeU 
1797  Encfc.  Brit. 

Variants,  i6  c.  acantho,  achantus. 
[From  Gk.  luusvBoi^ 
Acaron.    See  Accaron. 

*acanis,  sb. :  Low  Lat. :  a  mite,  i.e.  a  minute  animal  of 
the  spider-family  {Arachnidae)  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  e.g.  red-spider,  cheese-mite. 

1668  gnat-wonns,  Acari,  Hair-worms :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  iSarden  ^  Cyr., 
ch.  4,  p.  46(i686X  1797  The  acarus  has  e'ight  legs.. .and  two  jointed  tenia- 
cula:  Encyt.  Brit. 

[Zool.  Lat.  acarus,  fr.  Gk.  3Kapi,-'a.  wax-mite',  cf.  axopifr, 
= 'minute',  d(rieapir,  = 'intestinal  worm',  'larva  of  ^/iirtt'.] 

acatalepsia,  iKoroKti^la,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. :  technical  term 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Academy  or  sceptical  school 
which  held  that  the  mind  could  not  comprehend  anything, 
so  that '  incomprehensibiUty ',  or  acaiaicpsia,  was  a  common 
attribute  of  everything.    Also  Anglicised. 


1606   Those  very  schooles  of  Philosophers  who  downe-right  maintained 
~        »,  Adv.  of  Learning,  Pi 

^ Ics  by  their  oxaroAiT^ui  meant  1 

this:  N.  COLVBKWEL,  Ligit  cf  Nat.,  ch.  xiv.  p.  143.  1884  To  the  eye  of 


Acatalepsie  or  Incomprehensibility:  %m:o'».  Adv.  0/ Leaming^t^i.  37  (1640). 
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[N.  E.  D.)         1663  these  Academicks  by  their  oxaraAir^ui  meant  no  more  then 


Faith  ail  things  are  henceforth  oxaroAii^'^  n>  Cicero  calls  it ;  F.  Harrison,  in 
XIX  Century,  No.  85,  p  501. 

acatastasis,  sb. :  quasi-Gk. :  an  unsettling,  a  confusing. 

1683  O  the  Metempsychosis  of  our  Souls!  It  is  not  a  mere  Acatastasis  of  our 
minds  that  marreth  all  U>e  Beutie  and  Glorie  of  our  Religion :  Dr.  E.  Hookbx, 
Pr^.  Pordag^s  Mytt.  Div.,  89.     [N.  E.  D.] 

[Coined fr.  Gk.  a-,  ='un-',  and  KaraoTa<rtr,  =  ' settled  state'. 
The  compound  ought  to  be  acaiastast'a.'] 

accable  (—  -i  — ),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  to  crush,  overwhelm. 

bef.  1636  thankfubiess,  which  doth  rather  raise  men's  spirits,  than  accable 
them  or  press  them  down :  Bacon,  vi.  373  (Old.  MS.)l    [L.] 

[From  Fr.  accabUr,=^to  crush'.] 

aceaiAA,  part. :  Fr. :  depressed,  overwhelmed. 

1838  he  is  quite  aecabU  with  his  bonnes  fortmut:  Ld.  Lvttom,  PeUatn, 
eh.  xvi.  p.  3«  (1859). 

[Past  part,  of  accab/er,='to  crush',  whence  Eng.  cobbling, 
IS 'crushing  ore'.] 


*Accadeinia  della  Crusca:  It.:  an  Academy  of  literature 

and  science  in  Florence,  founded  1598,  celebrated  for  its 
comprehensive  dictionary  of  the  Italian  langu^e.  It  aimed 
at  registering  the  purest  Tuscan;  hence  dtlEi  Crusca  {lit. 
'of  the  bran')  represents  purism  in  langu^e. 

1766  To  furnish  the  academicians  delta  Crusca  with  words  of  this  kind,  a 
series  of  comedies  called  la  ^i>ns... was.. .written  by  Buonaroti:  ioHHsov,  Diet., 
Pref.  p.  to(i834X  1818  give  us  no  more  of  that.^Mbur,...that  gone-by  tn^, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  Delia  Cruscan  school :  Ladv  Morgan,  FI  Macarlhy, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  96  (1819). 

Accadian,  belonging  to  Accad  (see  Gen.,  x.  lo),  a  language 
used  by  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  earlier  than  the  Assyrians, 
and  found  on  early  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

1874  the  Accadian,  in  which  the  brick-legends  of  the  earliest  kinn  are  in- 
scribed: A.  H.  Savcb,  in  Trans.  Brit.  Archae.  Sac.,  Vol.  ill.  Pt.  u.  p.  465. 
[CE.D.] 

Accaron.  Acaron,  the  Ekron  of  Scripture,  hence  the  god 
of  Ekron,  Beelzebub,  f.v. ;  see  2  Kings,  1.  2. 

bef.  1667  Accaron,  the  Airy  Prince:  Cowlbv,  Wis.,  VoL  i.  p.  a66  (1707). 

accddas  ad  curiam,  phr. :  Law  Lat. :  'thou  mayest  go 
into  the  [King's]  court'. 

1607  Accedas  ad  C.,i%  »  Writ  that  lieth  for  him^  who  hath  received  false 
iudgement  in  a  court  Baron,  being  directed  to  the  Shenffe :  Cowxll,  Interfr. 

accedence  (—  J.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  the  act  or  process 
of  acceding  or  agreeing  to. 

1696  Thus  were  they  entred  in  the  first  degree  (and  accedence)  of  action : 
Danikl,  Civile  Wares,  iv.  69  (1633).  1809   You  are  to  waive  the  ac- 

cedence to  a  jimction  till  you  are  enabled  to  satisfy  the  theories  and  calculations 
of  your  uncles :  D.  of  Buckingham,  Mem.  CrI.  George  /K.,  1.  iv.  167. 

[From  Fr.  ««*W<f««,  = 'acceding',  sb.    The  spelling  acce- 
dence is  used  by  Milton  and  others  for  accidence.\ 
accedit  <iui  credit, /Ar. :  Lat.    See  quotation. 

1666  Accedit  fui  credit,  he  cometh  to  who  believelh  on  Christ:  N.  Habdv, 
-  ut  Ef.  John,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  135/1  (1865) . 

aactHetuadOtpres.part.:  It.:  Mus.:  hastening. 

1848  Accbllerando.  With  gradually  increasing  velocity  of  movement: 
Rihsault,  Pian^orte,  p.  90. 

accelerator  (.:l.jc^^  .=.),**.:  Eng. 

1.  a  hastener,  advancer,  stimulator. 

1611  Wvawmr;  aforwarder,aduancer,hastener,accelerater:  Cotgr.  1681 
Accelbrator  (Latin) a  hastener.  Bac.:  "Rl-QVVl.GlossoKr.  1841  Steam... 
that  stupendous  power  which  has  since  become  the  great  accelerator  of  mind  and 
matter:  Hon.  Smith,  Moneyed  Max,  in.  xL  325.    [N.  E.  D.] 

2.  Spec,  a  nerve  or  muscle  which  hastens  the  perform- 
ance of  the  function  of  an  organ ;  also  a  light  mail-cart 

1738  Chambbrs,  Cycl.  1861  Our  red-coated  postmen  drop  out  of  the  ac- 
celerators: G.  M.  Musgr  a  vb,  Z',).-n>iu£t,  134.  [N.ED.]  1876  The  accelera- 
tors of  the  heart... are  of  course  paralyzed  by  spinal  section :  Wood,  Tkera^.,  11s 

{1879).    [N.E.D.1  ^ 

[From  Eng.  accelerate  for  accelerater  (Cotgr,)i  as  if  Lat. 
noun  of  agent  to  acceleriXre^-*^Xo  hasten*.] 

accent  (^  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  prominent  or  expressive 
intonation. 

I.  melodic  intonation  of  the  syllables  of  each  word 
according  to  fixed  general  laws  and  fixed  customs  as  to 
individual  words. 

The  old  Greek  and  old  Latin  had  three  varieties  of  accent  produced  by  two 
varieties  of  pilch,  differing  in  Greek,  according  to  DJonysius  Halicamassiux.  by 
about  a  fifth.  Tne  laws  and  habits  of  melodic  intonation  difl^r  in  different  Ian* 
guages  and  even  in  different  dialects.  The  syllable  in  old  Greek  which  was 
uttered  on  the  high  pitch  was  said  to  have  the  acute  accent  (ifcla  wpocr^ptta) 
marked  by  '  above  the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  ultimate  or  penultimate  syllable  conuining  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel 
received  the  circumflex  accent  (irtpiOTrMfirfinj  irpooryiu^  i.e.  the  utterance  trf" 
the  syllable  began  on  the  high  pitch  and  ended  on  the  low  pitch,  marked  by  '  over 
the  vowel  of  the  accented  syllable.  The  syllables  of  a  word  which  were  pro- 
nounced without  either  of  these  accenu  were  uttered  on  the  low  pitch,  the  grave 
accent  OopcZa  irpoiryJ^)»  which  was  only  marked  (by '  over  the  vowel)  when  the 
acute  accent  of  a  final  syllable  was  changed  to  a  grave  accent  in  connected  speech. 
The  high  pitch  in  Greek  and  Latin  never  came  earlier  than  the  last  sylUble  but 
two,  the  antepenultimate,  and  never  occurred  more  than  once  in  a  nitglt  word. 
l^c  high  pitch  may  have  been  accompanied  by  some  stress.  About  A.O.  300 
melodic  accent  in  Latin  and  Greek  gave  ]>lace  to  stress  accent,  which  is  heard  in 
most  modem  European  languages  (exceptions  being  French,  which  has  lost  almost 
all  syllabic  accent,  and  some  Scandinavian  dialects,  which  still  have  melodic 
accent). 

1689  that  other  which  seemed  in  part  to  lift  vp  and  m  parte  to  fall  downe, 
they  called  the  circumflex,  or  compast  accent :  Puttbnham,  Eng,  Poet,,  11.  vi. 

I  a*    variable  modulation  of  pitch  in  speaking. 

bef.  1987  All  our  vowels  are  sounded  doubtfully.  In  quantity  (which  is  time] 
long  or  short.  Or,  in  accent  (which  is  tune)  sharp  or  flat :  B.  Jonson.  Btu^.  Gr. 
(1696).  1840  Accent  is  a  kind  of  chanting ;  all  men  have  accent  01  their 
own,— though  they  only  notice  that  of  others:  Carlylb,  Heroet,  347  (1858). 
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2.  Stress  accent,  a  comparatively  forcible  utterance  of 
one  or  more  syllables  in  a  word,  fixed  for  each  word  by 
national  custom  according  to  sundry  laws. 

English  exhibit!  two,  if  not  three,  varieties  of  strength  of  stress,  as  in  <wtf- 
driiHoMity  i^St  :z.  S  :z.  HL  —  ^),  the  strongest  accent  in  a  word  being  called 
primary,  the  rest  ucemiary. 

1630  when  r  is  in  the  last  syllable  the  worde  not  hauyng  his  accent  vpon 
hym:  Palsgr.,  stg.  B  i  r*.  —  the  latin  tong^.whiche.-neuer  gyue  theyr 
accent  on  the  last  syllable :  £&.,  sig.  B  ii  f*.  1077  we  have  [in  common  English 
pronnndation]  three  maner  of  accents,  rrauis^  Unix,  tt  dmm^xm.^.the  long 
aooent,  the  short  accent,  and  that  whidi  is  indifierent;  G.  Gaskoignb,  StM 
Glai,  &^.,  p.  33  (1868).  1081  The  French,  hath  not  one  word  that  hath 

his  accent  in  the  last  syllable  sauing  two,  called  Antepenultima :  Sionky,  D^, 
Paetitt  599  (1633).  1589  whether  ye   suffer  your  sillable  to  receive  his 

quantitie  by  his  accent  or  his  ortography:  Puttenham,  EMg.  Poet,,  11.  xiii. 
PL  143  (1869). 

3  a,  marks  used  from  about  200  B.C.  to  indicate  the 
three  varieties  of  Greek  melodic  accent,  see  i.  The  acute 
accent  {!)  is  now  used  to  mark  a  syllable  which  has  a 
stress  accent. 

IIM  certaine  remaines  of  the  old  prickes  or  acorates  over  the  letters :  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Marc.,  Lib.  15,  ch.  iv.  p.  37.  1878  llien  there  was  his  Greek  com- 
positioa.  Barring  the  accents  he  numaged  that  pretty  well.  The  laws  of  Greek 
accents  he  found  to  be  extremely  arbitrary :  An  Eton  Bov,  Aicut  tomt  FtUtua, 
ch.  zii.  p.  91. 

3  b.  marks  used  in  Semitic  writing  as  vowel  points,  stops, 
&.C.    Metaph.  a  minute  point,  tittle. 

U8§  the  prickes  ouer  the  letters,  the  lines,  the  points,  and  the  accents  doo  all 
signific  verie  profound  things  and  great  secrets :  R.  Scott,  Disc,  Witch.,  Bk.  xi. 
^  xi  p.  1901  1098  ^tne  which  some  also  say  doe  much  resemble  the  old 
Phoenician  character,  being  likewise  discinguishad  with  pricke  and  accent,  as 
theyrs  aundentljr :  Speks.,  State  Int.,  Wks.,  p.  6s6/s  (1869).  lOO  That  we, 
who  sift  every  pticke  and  accent  of  the  law,  may  see  the  upright  simplicity  of  that 
age :  Holuino,  Camdtiit  Brit.,  i.  443.    [N.  E.  D.] 

3  c.  diacritical  marks  used  in  modem  writing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  qualities  of  different  vowel  sounds  indicated  by 
one  letter,  as  the  French  i,  ^,  t;  or  to  distinguish  meaning, 
when  two  words  are  spelt  identically,  as  Fr.  o,  <i. 

1611  AecttU:  an  accent  or  point  ouer  aaie  letter  to  gme  it  a  due  soond : 
Plouo. 

4.  the  Stress  on  certain  syllables  in  verse,  the  systematic 
recurrence  of  which  produces  modem  rhythm,  often  called 
nutrical  accent. 

1017  sillables  of  lighter  acoente*:  G.  Oaskoicnb,  Sttl  G/at,  Av.,  p.  34 

Otet). 

5.  Metaph.  distinctive  force,  special  force,  distinguishing 
mark. 

1(89  Now  these  are  the  several  accents  of  hooour  in  the  German  Service : 
FuLLSB,  Hdf  War,  v.  xxi.  vfi  (1840).    [N.  E.  D.] 

6.  pronunciation,  utterance,  mode  of  utterance,  sound, 
expressive  modulation  of  voice. 

1090  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences,  |  Throttle  their  piactised  accent 
in  their  feara  I  And  in  conduaion  dumbly  have  broke  off:  Shaks.,  Mub.Nt's.  Dr., 
V.  1 .  97.  1094  midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks,  |  That  twice  she  doth 
begin  ere  once  she  speaks  -.—Luerect,  566.  1090  And  with  her  dolefuU  accent 
beare  with  him  a  part :  SrBNS.,  F.  Q.,  tv.  viiL  3.  1099  caves  and  womby 
Taultagcs  of  France  |  Shall  chide  your  tresiMss  and  return  your  mock  |  In  second 
accent  of  his  ordnance:  Shaks.,  I/en.  K.,  iL  4,  is& 

6  a.    Poet,  a  tone,  a  word. 

1S93  The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue :  Shaks.,  XicA.  II.,  y.  x,  47. 
lB9t  these  accents,  weepingly  exprest  in  humble  lynes  of  reverentest  scale :  Con- 
stable, SanneU,  7th  Dead..  Na  7  (1818).  IMl  Read  thyself  dear  Virgil : 
let  not  me  Profane  one  accent  with  an  untuned  tongue:  B.  Jonson,  Peetatt,,  v. 
X.  Wks.,  p.  117(1865).  IMl  hntireatkedAecentf.  H<imn.\^  Inetr.  For.  Trav., 
P.33(«w* 

7.  individual  or  dialectical  peculiarity  of  utterance. 

ml  these  new  tuners  of  accents :  Shaks.,  Xom.,  ii.  4,  30.  1090  He  hath 
a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face;  |  The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him: — 
JC.  yohtt,  i.  86.  1600  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  pturhase 
in  so  reinoved  a  dwelling: — As  Y.  L,  tt,  iii.  3,  359.  1601  states  unborn  and 
accents  yet  unknown : — Jni.  Caes.,  iii.  x,  1(3.  IMS  the  prime  Italian  dialect, 
lake  Accent  and  Eletance  together:  Howell,  Instr.  Far.  Trav.,  p.  53  (186^ 
1660  The  parts  affected  with  it  {i.e.  corruption]  we  find  to  be  the  accent. ..tropes: 
Evelyn,  Ctrresf.,  Vol.  in.  p.  159  (>8n).  1800  His  accent  was  foreign: 
Macaulav,  Hiti.  Bng.,  Vol  iil  p.  51  (1861X 

8.  Mus.  Stress  on  a  note  which  generally  recurs  at 
regular  intervals,  the  first  note  to  the  right  of  a  bar  carrying 
the  accent  or  the  primary  accent. 

In  ancient  Music  accents  were  marks  placed  over  words 
answering  the  same  purpose  as  modem  notes  in  the  vocal 
part  of  a  piece  of  music. 

1609  Accent  (as  it  belonged  to  Church-men)  is  a  melody,  pronouncing  regu- 
larly the  syllables  of  any  words,  according  as  the  naturall  accent  of  them  requires : 
J.  DouLAKD, Tr.  Omitkc^.  Miml., 69.  IN.  E.  D.]     1744  ACCENTii.  Mtuic... 
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Every  Bar  or  Measure  is  divided  into  accented  and  unaccented  Parts;  the  ac- 
cented are  the  Principal:  Harris,  Diet.  Art,  Suppl. 

[From  Fr.  accent,  fr.  Old  Fr.  aceHt!\ 
acceptance  {±  a .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  acceptance. 
I.  I.     taking  what  is  offered. 

1099  Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  received,  my  lord!  |  Cant.  With  good 
acceptance  of  his  majesty :  Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  i.  i,  83.  1609  if  yet  there  re- 
main any  thing  woriny  your  accepunce  amongst  my  unpolished  collections; 
Evelyn,  Carresf.,  VoL  111.  p.  116  (167SX  WiA  she  saw  the  acceptance  of 
them  was  inconsistent  with...the  enjoyment  of  her  religion:  Addison,  IVkt., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  475  (1856X 

I.  I  o.  accepting  or  approving  anything  presented  to  the 
mind. 

1098  Then  \n  that  acceptaunce  of  his  sovereynty  they  also  accepted  of  his 
Uwes:  Spbns.,  State  Irel.,  Wks.,  p.  6it/i  (1883).  1666  if  this  paper  find  ac- 
ceptance, I  would  be  bold  to  add  some  farther  hints:  Evelyn,  Cfrresf.,  Vol.  III. 
p.  191  (i87aX 

I.  2.    favorable  reception,  receiving  into  favor. 

1096  Dnke.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend  |  A  young  and  learned 
doctor  to  our  court. ..CZmt.  [Reads]...!  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation:  Shaks.,  Merck,  of  Ven.,  iv. 
I,  165.  1667  Thus  1  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  used  Permissive,  and 

acceptance  found:  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii,  435,       bef.  1782  No  works  shall  find 
acceptance  in  that  day ;  Cowpbs,  Charity,  Poems,  Vol.  L  p.  151  (1808). 

I.  2  a.  used  with  the  words  "of  persons"  for  acception, 
as  a  verbal  sb.  to  'accept  the  persons  of  (/"x.,  Ixxxii.  2, 
Prov.f  xviii.  5). 

1000  A  Sovereign  who  had  sworn. .  .that  he. ..would  do  justice,  without  accept- 
ance of  persons :  Macaulav,  Hist.  Eng.,  Vol.  rv.  p.  583. 

I.  3.  Leg.  the  undertaking  of  obligation  or  responsibility 
in  respect  of  the  act  or  contract  of  another. 

1074  A  man  shal  have  none  advantage  by  suche  release  that  shalbe  againste 
his  owne  propre  acceptance:  Tr.  Lit tU talis  Tenures,  99.  (N. E.D.]  1607 
Acceftassce,  is  a  receiuing  of  a  rent,  whereby  the  receiucr  bindeth  himselfe  for 
euer  to  allow  a  former  fact  done  by  another,  whether  it  be  in  it  selfe  good  or  not: 
CowBLL,  Interfr. 

I.  3  o.  esp.  commerc.  the  agreement  (by  endorsement)  to 
pay  a  bill  of  exchange  when  due,  thus  incurring  an  obli- 
gation in  respect  to  the  act  of  the  drawer  of  the  bill:  also 
the  bill  itself  when  accepted  by  the  drawee  is  the  drawee's 
acceptance, 

1698  sfter  Presentation  and  Acceptance  of  the  said  BiU  or  Bills  of  Exchange 
(which  Acceptance  shall  be  by  the  underwriting  the  same  under  the  Party's  Hand 
so  accepting):  Stat.  9  ^  to  WilL  III.,  ch.  17, 1 1  (Ruffhead)  1774  Postle- 
thwavt,  Siiet.  Trade.  1883  An  acceptance  to  pay  at  a  particular  place  is  a 
general  acceptance,  unless  it  expressly  states  that  the  bill  is  to  be  paid  there  only 
and  not  elsewhere:  Stat.  45  ^  46  Vic.,  ch.6s,  1 19/3. 

II.  I.    the  state  or  condition  of  being  accepted. 

1094  The  warrant  1  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my 
imtutored  lines,  midces  it  (this  pamphlet]  assured  of  acceptance :  Shaks.,  Lucrece, 
Oed.3. 

II.  I  o.    the  accepted  sense  of  a  word. 

bef.  1716  an  assertion  most  certainly  true,  though,  under  the  ooounon  accept- 
ance of  it,  not  only  false  but  odious :  South. 

II.  2.    qualification  for  being  accepted. 

1609  Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious,  |  And  in  my  wQl  no  fair  accept- 
ance shinet  Shaks.,  Son.,  135,  8. 

acceptor  (—  ±  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Anglo- Fr.  or  Lat 

1.  one  who  accepts,  in  Mod.  Eng.  usually  accepter. 

I88S  For  god  is  not  acceptour  of  persones:  Wvcup.  Acts,  x.  34. 

2.  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  person  who  undertakes  to 
pay  it  when  due. 

1704  any  Remedy,  that  any  Person  may  have  against  the  Drawer,  Acceptor 
or  Indorser  of  such  Bill :  Stat,  ■ip' ^  Ann.,  ch.  9, 1 8(Ruffhead)i  1788  Cham- 
bers, O*'/.  1774  ACCEI>TER:  PosTLETHWAYT,/)«f/.  rr«*.  1789  The 
bill,  as  well  as  the  signature  of  the  drawers  and  acceptor,  was  the  hand-writing 
of  the  defendant:  Term  Reports,  in.  174  (1797).  1877  So  long  as  I'm  the 
holder,  not  the  drawer  nor  the  acceptor:  C  Rbadb,  IVontan-Hater,  ch.  v.  p.  sx 
(1883).  1683  No  person  is  liable  as  drawer,  indorser,  or  acceptor  of  a  bill  who 
has  not  signed  it  as  such:  Stat.  45  ^  46  Vic.,  ch.  61, 1 33. 

[From  Anglo-Fr.  acceptour,  fr.  Lat.  acceptdr-em,  ace.  noun 
of  agent  to  accipere,=^to  accept'.] 

accessible  {j.ji  —  z^,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  accessible. 

1.  affording  access  or  passage. 

1610  Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way :  Shak.<!.,  Cymi,,  iii.  a,  84. 

2.  easy  of  access,  capable  of  being  approached,  reached 
or  entered ;  attainable. 

1640  all  places  being  there  accessible  and  free  to  enter:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  333(1873).  1646  ,to  reduce  that  indigestible  substance  into  sudi  a 
form  as  may. ..enter  the  cavities,  and  less  accessible  parts  of  the  body,  without 
corrosion:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pstnd.  Bf.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxii.  p.  130(1686)1 
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2  a,    ready  to  listen,  affable 

1619  He  is  very  accessible  to  any  that  hath  busines  with  him :  Howell,  Lttt,^ 
I.  ix.  p.  iQ  (164^).  bef.  1782  May  she !  and,  if  ofTended  Heav'n  be  stilt  |  Acoets- 
ible,  and  pray  r  prevail,  she  will :  Cowpe«,  Table  Taik,  Poems,  Vol,  1.  p.  15 
(i8o«). 

2  b.    accessible  to, = open  to  the  influence  of. 

1818  He  had  shown  himself  in  a  ceruin  deeree  accessible  to  touches  of  hu- 
manity :  Scott,  Hrt.  of  Midi.,  185.    (N.  E.  D.J 

accession  (^  i;  r.},  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  accession. 

I.  I.  a  coming  to,  approach,  admission:  technical  in 
Astron.  arrival,  advance. 

1646  not  varying  at  all  by  the  accession  of  bodies  upon,  or  secession  thereof 
from  its  surface:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Puud.  Ef.,  Bl^  IL  ch.  ii.  p.  43  (|68«}.  1448 
AU  our  talk  now  i4  of  my  Lord  of  Norwich,  his  march  and  accession  m  Essex ; 
Evelyn,  Corrrif.,  Vol.  111.  p.  14  (187a).  1762  A  safe  accession  to  that  barren 
shore:  tK\.coiittL,Skifvirtck. 

I.  I  a.    arrival  at  a  position  of  dignity,  esp.  the  throne. 

ITI6  King  William's  accession  to  the  throne:  Addison,  IVkt.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  479 
(1856).  1865  by  the  death  of  a  careless  and  goodnatured  prince,  and  by  the 
aoceuion  of  a  prince  obstinate  in  all  things:  Macaulav,  Hitt.  Eng.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  534  (i8«i). 

I.  2.  a  coming  to  as  an  addition,  adjunct,  adherent, 
accessary ;  assent. 

1603—6  The  King  repented  himself  of  his  Accession  to  that  aflair:  Sir  J. 
Mblvil,^««.,  130^1735).  [N.  E.  D.)  1626  The  great /(rcMj«»«  and  Fd/oKt 
<A  Kingdomet,  doe  likewise  stirrc  vp  Warret;  Bacon,  Ess.,  Iviii.  p.  574  (1871). 
1679  with  the  accession  of  his  partner.. .he  grew  excessively  rich:  EvKUifN, 
Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  144  (1S72}.  1693  Vet  a  man  need  not  say  his  Life  is  under 
^at  Adversity  for  want  o!  such  Accessions;  which  are  but  Notes  of  good  direc- 
tiea  in  the  Marg^ntof  the  Book;  I.  Hacket,  Ab^.  IVillinms,  Ft.  11. 193,  p.  307. 
1707  since  tlie  accession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  Aduison,  H^kt,.  VoL  iv. 
p.  344  (1856).  1776  Many  prisoners  of  consequence  became  a  valuable  ac- 
cnsion  to  the  spoil :  GinnoN,  Dtcl.  and  Fall,  Vol.  1.  p.  399  (i8i3)l 

I.  2  a.  Leg.  an  addition  to  property  by  natural  growth 
or  transfer,  or  by  artificial  improvements,  e.g.  planting  or 
building. 

1768  The  doctrine  of  property  arising  from  accessitm  is  also  grounded  on  the 
right  of  occupancy ;  BlaCkstonb,  Cotnm.,  11.  404.  [N.  E.  D.]  1876  By  oc- 
cupation, what  belongs  10  nobody  is  acquired ;  by  accession  what  beloRgs  to 
somebody  is  given  to  a  new  owner :  W.  A.  Hunter,  Roman  Law,  Blc.  i.  iii. 
(^,  A.  11.  (a.  i),  p.  ia8. 

I.  2  b.  Med.  a  coming  on  of  disease,  an  attack,  par- 
oxysm ;  also  metaph.  of  mental  visitations. 

H66  puis  that  change  Thy  sick  AccassioRsiatosetledktRlllii  H.VAtxniAM, 
Sihx  SctHt.,  I.  los.    [N.  E.  D.] 

II.  that  which  comes  as  an  addition,  increment,  aid. 

1B88  The  forme  of  this  Commission  hath  varied  with  the  time,  and  received 
sundrie  accessions:  Lambarde,  EimuircAa,  i.  Ix.  47.  [N.  E.  D.]  1673  I  am 
much  better  pleased  to  send  him  so  just  a  tribute,  than  I  ca»  be  to  receive  any 
additional  accessions  to  my  gardens:  Evelyn,  Corrrs^,  Vol.  iii.  p.  943  (187?! 
1689  Your  library  being  by  this  accession  made  suitable  to  your  generous  ciiiKi  I 
it.,  p.  304.  1TU>  A  large  accession  of  dominion  fell  to  him,  by  his  succeeding 
to  the  dukedom  of  Zell:  Addison,  ffis.,  VuL  iv.  p.  409  (1856X 

accessor  {—  J.  — ),  sb. :  ^ng.  fr.  Late  Lat. :  "a  Comer  to"; 
Blount,  Glossogr.  (i68i). 
[Noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  eucetUr«,t'*U>  come  to'.] 

accessory  {jl  j.z.z),  sb.  and  m/j.  :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo- Fr. 

I.  sb. :  I.  one  who,  without  actually  taking  part  in  the 
committal  of  an  offence,  either  has  a  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  matter  before  the  feet,  or  aids  the  offender  or  offenders 
to  escape  punishment  after  the  fact  (1607  Cowell). 

1487  the  same  slayers  and  murderers  and  all  other  accessories  of  the  same: 
Caxton,  StatuUs  3  Htmry  If II.,  eh.  L  sig.  b  iii  i''.  —  umy  take  and  haue 
t]Myrappele...ayenste  the  sayd  persones  10  acrlkyned  and  acquyte,  and  aU  other 
tkeir  accessories;  H.,  sig.  b  iii  v  (1869).  1U8  the  tryall  of  accessoryes  to 
ftUony:  Spkns.,  Slatt  Inl.,  Wks.,  p.  6tg/e  (1883)1  1628-9  in  the  lowest  a»d 
highest  offences  there  are  no  accessaries,  out  all  are  principalis :  Coke,  L-iUloioit, 
57.  1867  The  appellants,  as  accessories  to  what  was  done  on  their  prciusas, 
would  have  bees  guilty  of  the  misdemeanoim  Sir  A.  J.  T£~  Cockeurn,  Lam 
Reforis,  3  Queen's  Bench,  133. 

I.  2.    a  secondary  adjunct,  anything  which  comes  as  an 

aid  or  addition. 

1603  All  plesures  eke,  I  Accessaries  caHi  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  ktrr,,  7a 
[N.  E.  D.J  1664  Other  Accessories  and  Ornamenis  are  also  used  in  Buildings ; 
J.  Evelyn,  Tr.  FrearCs  Parall.  Archil.,  p.  141.  1876  That  for  whose  sake 
another  exists,  is  the  principal  to  which  the  other  is  the  accessory :  W,  A.  Hunter, 
Roman  Law,  128. 

I I,  adj. :  answering  to  the  sb.  The  earliest  spelling  is 
accessary,  fr.  the  Lat,  and  therefore  the  adj.  does  not  come 
within  VoA  scope  of  this  work. 

Variants,  15  c.  accessorie,  accersorie,  16  c— 19  c.  accessary. 
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[Apparently  adopted  from  Legal  Anglo-Fr.  accessorie,  sb., 
accessori,  adj.  (found  by  Skeat  in  Year-books  of  Ed.  I.'s 
reig^  yrs.  xx.  xxi.  Horwood,  Record  Ser.,  1866,  p.  161 ;  yrs. 
xxxii.  xxxiii.  ib.,  1864,  p.  385).  The  form  accessary,  as  if 
fr.  Lat.  with  the  more  usual  termination  of  words  of  this 
class  (namely  -arius),  seems  to  be  rarer  bef.  1600.  The 
Anglo-Fr.  accessorie,  Fr.  accessoire,  may  be  due  to  confusion 
between  quasi- Lat.  acctssirius  and  Late  Lat.  accessdriut 
as  if  fr.  accessor  noun  of  agent  to  accidere,=Ho  come  to'. 
The  word  was  very  likely  in  use  in  English  before  Caxton 
used  it  and  accessarye  (1480  Chron.  Eng.,  viL  157,  b/i 
(1520).  N.  E.  D.}.  In  sense  2  probably  direct  fr.  Lat.,  cf. 
1614  T.  Fitzherbert,  Rep.  to  Widdrington,  ch.  2,  p.  33 ; 
that  axiome  of  the  \a.fi  accessorium  seguitur  principcUef^'mt 
accessory  follows  the  principal '.] 

acciaccatnra,  sb.:  It.:  the  striking  an  auxiliary  note  (or 
two  at  an  interval  not  greater  than  a  minor  third),  only  just 
before  a  main  note  in  music,  the  grace  note  or  the  first  of 
the  two  being  a  semitone  below  the  main  note;  also  the 
note  (or  the  two  notes)  so  struck.  The  second  quot  makes 
the  two  notes  the  proper  acciaccatura,  and  goes  beyond  the 
above  definition  in  calling  the  '  twitch'  a  short  acciaccatura. 

1819  Rebs,  Cyel.  1878  Auxluarv  notes  are  notes  one  degree  above  or 
below  essential  or  unessential  notes,  preceding  such  notes,  either  with  or  before 
the  accompanying  harmony. ..The  Af^gziatura,  Acciaccatura,  &c,  are  exam- 
ples of  such  notes ;  Ban  istrr.  Music,  f  335—6  {1883).  ^  1876  The  deat  is  a 
short  acciaccatura.  consisting  of  its  firat  note  only,  a  semitone  below  any  note  to 
which  it  givea  special  force.  The  twitch  is  a  short  acciaccatura  consistmg  of  its 
latter  note  only:  Troutb.  &  Dale,  Music  Primer,  47.    [N.  E.  D.) 

[From  a£ctaccare,='Xo  crush',  'batter'.] 

accidens,  per:  Lat.    See  per  acddens. 

accidia:  Late  Lat    See  acedia. 

acdsmus,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  Rket. :  affectation  of  unwilling^ 
ness  to  accept  a  tempting  offer. 

1753  Cromwell's  refusal  of  the  crovra...may  be  brought  as  an  instance  of  an 
Acdsmus;  Chambers,  CytL,  SnppL,  a.  v. 

[From  Gk.  aiaaviu)t,''*a£kc!t»iioa',  'pretended  indiffer- 
ence'.] 

acclamator  {±z.!L  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  quasi-Lat :  one  who 
acclaims,  applauds. 

1651  saluting  the  ladies  and  acclamators:  Evblvk,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  (69 
(1850). 

[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  acclamare,='^to  shout  at'.] 
accoglienza,  sb.:  It. :  a  welcome,  a  kind  reception. 

1612  with  much  coifftesie  gaue  him  an  Accoglienta  speakinc  only  in  the 
Latine  Tongne :  CoRVAT,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  Vol.  II.  Bit.  x.  p.  i83;[  (1635). 
1612—3  every  one  having  a  particular  aceorlstnta  from  him  (tbe  kiogj;  J. 
Chamberlain,  Court  &>  finuto/Jat.  /.,  VoL  i.  pi  819(1848). 

accolade  (F)-.  -ad*  J.  =.  a),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  accolade  (partly 
naturalised). 

1.  an  embrace ;  hence  the  ceremonial  act  (embrace,  Idss, 
light  blow),  on  making  a  knight,  now  dubbing,  Le.  giving  a 
light  blow  with  the  flat  of  a  sword  on  either  shoulder. 

1628  Gining  him  also  the  AccoHade,  that  is  to  say.  Kissing  hhn;  Favin^ 
Theat.  ffmour,  I.  yi.  iz.  [N.  E.D.1  1681  Accollask  (Fr.)  a  oeRmony  of 
embracing,  or  cKpping  about  the  neck,  used  in  antient  time  at  the  dufafaing 
Knights:  Blount,  Glossogr.  1814  the  hardness  of  hisgripe,  and  the  quantity 
of  Scotch  snuff  which  his  accolade  communicated,  called  corresponding  drops  01 
moisture  to  the  eyes  of  the  guest;  Scott,  Waverley,  p.  103  (1886).  1839  my 
sword's  forgot.  However,  take  my  verbal  accolade:  P.  J.  Bailbv,  Festut, 
p.  943  (1866).  1884  Ail  esquire  pra]ring  before  his  araour,  asking  that  he 
might  do  nothing  ia  his  life  to  sully  his  knightly  spurs,  with  prayerful  (gar 
awaitmg  his  acccdade:  Tailet,  Vol.  63,  No.  3300,  p.  804/3. 

2.  Mus.  a  thick  line  joining  the  staves  of  a  score.  GROVE, 
Mus.  Diet. 

1828  LomLEncycl. 

[The  rare  Mid.  Eng.  doublet  acolee  is  fr.  Old  Fr.  acoUe, 
=»'anbrace',  'hug'.] 

accommodation  {:.j.  —  j.  £),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  adaptation,  adjustment. 

1629  he  alone  gave  Form  to  thai  whole  part  which  treated  of  Judgements  in. 
accommodation  to  the  Qaustral  state;  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's Hist.  Count.  Trent, 
p.  xvi.  (1676). 

2.  conciliation,  complaisance,  act  tending  to  conciliation, 
settlement  (of  differences). 
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ACCOMMODATOR 

Mtt"S  senifioae  an  Ambassr.  into  England  to  treat  of  an  accomroodatioa: 
EVKLVN,  CwTOf/..  VoL  IV.  p.  338  (1872).  1668  mediation  Of  Treaty  and 

accommodatian:  S.  Botlkr,  Hudiinu,  Ft.  i.  Cant.  i.  p.  $5. 

3.  the  supplying  of  requisites ;  any  requisite  or  comfort 
supplied ;  entertainment,  lodgings ;  a  loan. 

1608  For  all  the  accommodaticat  that  thou  [life]  beai'st  |  Are  mined  by 
baseness:  Shaks.,  Metis. /or  Meas^,  iii.  t,  I4(r864).  1604  such  accommoda- 
tion and  besort  |  As  levels  with  her  breeding:— -OM.,  i,  3,  239.  1641  an  Hospital 
.»whcn  the  accoDunodations  are  very  great;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  35 
(iSjaX  1644  there  is  a  noble  cascade  and  pretty  baths,  with  all  accoramoda- 
liont:  ib.,  p.  63.       1646  finding  little  accommodation  in  the  bouse:  ib.,  p.  245. 

3  a,  often  attributive  in  technical  uses,  as  accommodation- 
bill,  -ladder,  -land,  -note,  -road,  -works. 

accommodator  {-j.:.il:^,  sb.:  £ng.  fr.  Low  Lat.:  one 
who  adapts,  conciliates,  supplies  needs. 

abt.  1630  At  the  most  he  is  but  the  accommodator,  (an  easy  trifle,)  not  the 
inventor:  W.  RoBiKSON,  in  Z.«//.  ^J'cL  Afrx,  I.  II  (1841).  [N.  £.  D.]  1763 
Mahomet  wanted  the  refinement  of  our  modem  accommodators ;  Warburton, 
Dtctrbu  of  Grace,  it.  331.    (T.) 

[Late  Lat  accommoddtor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  accommo- 
dare,=''to  accommodate'.] 

accompagnamento,  s6.:  It. :  a  (musical)  accompaniment. 

1789  a  little  sort  of  musical  accompagnamento  for  your  entertainment :  HoK. 
Walpole,  LttUrt,  Vol.  I.  p.  33  (1857).       1879  CasuWt  Eitcyc.  Diet. 

accomplice:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  complice, 
accomplissement,  j^. :  Fr. :  completion,  finishing  touch. 

1828  a  straw  hat,  somewhat  similar  to  the  umbrellas  worn  by  the  monks  at 
lerasalem,  encircled  by  a  green  ribbon ;  and  as  the  accamtliisement,  a  bat  of 
L—  manufacture,  reclining  on  the  right  shoulder:  Harrovian,  p.  laS. 

accorase,  vb. :  Old  Fr. :  encours^e. 

1846  Afdr  two  yeres  Philometer  obuyned  helpe  of  the  Romans  to  recouer  bis 
lost  cities,  and  thus  accouraged  of  the  Romans,  he  expelled  his  auundes  tyriake 
haste  and  armye;  Geo.  Jove,  Exp.  Dan.,  198  r°.  U90  But  that  same 
fiowaid  twaine  would  accotage :  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  ii.  ii.  38. 

[From  Old  Fr.  acora^tr,='Xa  encourage'.  Spenser  sub- 
sequently, F.  Q.  in.  viii.  34,  uses  the  Anglicised  form  ac- 
courage  {:.  J. :.).  Both  forms  are  poetic  for  encourage, 
q.v.] 

'accordion  {—-  —  — )>  sb. :  a  portable  musical  instrument 
with  keys  admitting  wind  to  metal  reeds,  the  middle  of  the 
instrument  being  a  bellows  worked  by  drawing  apart  and 
bringing  together  the  ends.  Invented  in  Vienna  1829 
(Grove). 

1843  I  have  bought  another  accordion:  Dickens,  in  Fonter's  Li/e,  ni.  iv. 
105.  [N.  E.  D.)  1867  A  young  lady,  very  tempestuous  on  the  piano... does  me 
no  ill  almost :  nor  does  your  friend  with  the  accordion :  Cari.vlb,  in  J.  A. 
Fronde's  Li/e,  VoL  ii.  p.  195  (1884). 

[Coined  fr.  It  accordare,— 'to  attune'.] 
accort,  adj. :  Fr.    See  quotation. 

UQ  AccoRT  (Fr.)  discreet,  advised,  drciunspect,  foreseeing;  also  subtile  and 
conning:  Blount,  Gloetogr. 

[Fr.  <fcv«>r/,=' pliant',  'supple',  'cunning'.] 
accost  (.-  ±),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  to  coast,  border,  adjoin ;  with  direct  obj.  or  '  to'. 

1S96  all  the  shores,  which  to  the  sea  accoste:  SrsNS.,  F.  Q.,  v.  xL  4a. 

2.  to  keep  by  the  side  of,  sail  along. 

1698  did  not  the /amout  Pilots  Stephen  Burrough,  Arthur  Pet  and  Charles 
Tarkman  aceeatt  NouaZembla?    R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  sig.  *^s^. 

2  a.    reflex.    Obs. 

bef.  1631  Those  that  custome  and  acost  themselves  with  men  wise  and  prudent 
.-change  from  good  to  better:  Donnb,  Tr.  Aristeas,  93  (1633X    (N.  £.  O.] 

3.  to  go  to  the  side  of,  approach,  with  direct  obj.  and 
'to'. 

1078  the  oounney,  for  the  quantitie  of  ditches  and  impediment  of  waters,  so 
vnapt  to  the  seruice  of  horsroeo;  that  to  ^  seeke  them  directly,  and  not  to 
accoost  them  step  by  step. ..and  (as  the  saying  is)  to  winne  vpon  tiiem  by  litle 
and  lide,  is  no  other  thing  then  to  tempt  fortune;  Fenton,  Tr.  GuicardinCs 
Wars  0/ Italy,  Lib.  3,  p.  94  (1618).  1704  Accost  the  hole  of  another  kennel: 
Swirr,  TaU  Tut,  Wks.,  p.  86/3  (1869). 

3  a.  to  approach  with  hostile  intent,  to  assail,  to  face 
boldly. 

1678  there  issued  out  of  the  port  of  Senes  a  iiauy...who,,,tooke  the  borough 
of  Aa/a/iSr,...and  then  accoasting  the  French  nauy... after  a  long  fight,  they  re- 
mained victors:  Fknton,  Tr.  Guicardini's  Wars  0/  Italy,  Lib.  3,  p.  83  (1616). 
1601  'accost'  is  front  her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her:  Shakj,.,  7tt>.  Nt.,  i. 
3.S9- 
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3  &    to  go  up  to  and  speak  to,  to  address,  salute. 

1601  You  should  then  have  accosted  her:  Shaks.,  Ttu.  Nt.,  iii.  a,  33. 

Variants,  16  c.  17  c.  accoost  {acoast). 

[From  accoster,=' to  come  to  the  side  of,  fr.  Old  Fr. 
aeoster.} 

accouche,  vb. :  Fr. :  to  act  as  midwife. 

1867  A  Gentleman,  aged  36,  long  accustomed  to  Visit,  Accoudie,  Dispense, 
and  having  good  references:  Lancet,  March  33  (Advt.).    [N.  E.  D.] 

[Fr.  accoucber,=-'to  lie  down',  'to  lie  in'  (for  child-birth), 
'to  deliver'.] 

*accoacltement,  sb.:  Fr. :  'bringing  to  bed'  for  child- 
birth, delivery  of  a  woman  with  child. 

1816  my  Accouchement:  Lady  Byron /ojf/W.  ZA>4,Aug.,i8is(/4<4m<nwit, 
Aug.  18,  1883,  p.  307/1).  1889  the  sage  and  serious  business  of  some  nineteen 
or  twenty  accouckemens:  Jeffreys,  Essays,  Vol.  i.  p.  ^67  (1844).  1841  They 
arc  en  route  from  Germany — where  they  have  been  sojourning  since  their  mar- 
riage— for  England,  where  her  accouckimtnt  is  to  take  place:  Laov  Blbssinc- 
TON,  Idler  in  France,  Vol.  i.  p.  183. 

*accouchear,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  man-midwife,  a  practitioner  who 
assists  women  in  child-birth ;  also  catachrest.  used  for  the 
recently  introduced  fl«-<wfA«««,='midwife'. 

1759  nothing  will  serve  you  but  to  carry  off  the  mxii-mA'9rXb...Accouckeur^- 
if  you  please,  quoth  Dr.  Slop:  Sterne,  Trist.  Shandy,  ii.  p.  80 ('1839).  1781 
Dr.  Hunter  was  sent  to  Versailles  to  make  a  new  treaty  of  Riri.s  with  the  Queen's 
accoucheur  (who  you  say.  Madam,  is  made  free  of  the  theatre):  HoR.  Vi^ALPOLE, 
Letters,  Vol.  vm.  p.  131  (iSjS).  1787   This  paper  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 

accoucheurs;  Cm/.  iH^..ii.  p.  613/3.  1826  that  is  the  political  philosopher's 
stone,  which  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  time,  to  be  brought  forth  by  some  modem 
AccoMchtur-ntasma :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  11.  Pt.  1.  p.  393. 

[Fr.  noun  of  agent  to  accoucher,=  'to  accouche'  (^.  v.).] 
accoucheuse,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  midwife. 

1819  Rbes.  188T  The  same  accoucheuse,  Madame  Siebold,  assisted  at 
the  birth  of  Prince  Albert:  R.  F.  Gardiner,  in  A''.  &•  Q.,  7th  S.  ill.  p.  337/3. 

[Fem.  of  accoucheur,  q.  v.] 

accouple  (.:.  ±  —),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  to  join,  couple. 

I486  Ve  be  acopled  as  brether  and  sisters:  Plum/ton  Corr.,  5a  (N.  E.  D.) 
1606  That  application  which  he  accoupleth  it  withal :  Bacon,  Adv.  Learn.,  u. 
14.    [N.  E.D.J 

Variant,  15  c.  acople. 

[From  Old  Fr.  acopler,  acoupler,  Fr.  accoupler,'=' to  join 
in  a  couple'.] 

1063  all  the  English  men  accoupled  ihenuelue*  with  the  French  men  louingly 
togather:  Grafton,  Chron.,  u.  39iS(i8o9X 

acconplement  {-J-  —  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  the  action  of 
coupling  or  process  of  being  coupled,  union,  marriage.  Obs. 
Also  in  carpentry  a  tie  or  brace,  or  a  piece  of  work  tied 
or  braced. 

1488  thaccouplement  of  manage:  Caxton,  Gold.  Leg.,  347/4.  (N.  KD.1 
1076  The  lawe  of  God  maketh  the  acconplement  honorable  amongst  all  men: 
Lambaroe,  Pemmb.  Kent,  339  (1836).    (N.  E.  D.] 

[From  Fr.  accouplement ;  see  accouple.] 

accourage:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seeaccorage. 

accoutre,  accoustre  (Fr.  ou  =.il  -),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. : 
to  dress,  equip,  attire,  generally  with  the  idea  of  some 
special  dress. 

1696  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men:  Shaks.,  Merch.  o/Ven.,  iii.  4, 
63.  1600  although  hee  were  acowtred  in  his  gilt  leather  buucins,  and  his 
Toledo  rapier:  R.  Hakluvt.  Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  595.  1619  Noses,  which 

they  adorne  with  Rings  of  let  and  Amber,  tliat  cause  them  to  ouer-hang  their 
Mouth. ..and  esteeme  tbemselues  Gallants,  thus  accoultred :  Purchas,  Mtcrocos- 
mus,  ch.  XXV.  p.  256.  1682  they  were  both  of  them  meanely  accoutred  in  apparell: 
Forraine  Avtsoes,  No.  tp,  Apr.  34,  p.  3.  1668  Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accou- 
ter'd  I  We  mean  on  th'  inside,  not  the  outward:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  l. 
QasA.  i.  p.  18.  1693  he  converted  a  wast  Room. ..into  a  goodly  Librarary  \sic\ 
...accoutred  it  with  all  Utensils,  and  stored  it  with  a  vast  Number  of  Learned 
Volumes:  J.  Hacket,  Abp,  Williams,  Pt.  i.  56,  p.  47. 

Variants,  17  c.  accoustre,  accouter,  accoultre. 

[Etymology  doubtful.  The  Prov.  acotrar  makes  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Mid.  Fr.  accoustrer  got  its  s  from  a  supposed 
connection  with  costume  or  cousturier  or  the  Lat.  constrdtum 
(cf  Palsgr.,  Beddyng — <K:<v»4'/rirm^ff/<^/tV/)  and  throws  doubt 
on  the  derivation  fr.  Old  Fr.  coustre  (cousteur),='  a.  sacris- 
tan '  (fr.  *custor  Late  Lat.  fr.  custos, = 'a  guardian ').  Acotrar 
suggests  Late  Lat  *acguadrare,=' to  fit  on  to'.  The  true 
past  part,  is  found  about  as  early  as  the  vb. ;  1595  Right 
richly  mounted  and  appointed  all,  In  shining  arms  accoutred 
for  the  war :  Peele,  Anglorum  Feria,  Wks.,  p.  596/2  (1861).] 
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ACCOUTREMENT 


accoatremsnt  (Fr.  ou  —j.  —  —),  sb. :  Fr.  (partly  natural- 
ised). 

I.  outfit,  equipment,  esp.  in  plur.  trappings,  equipments, 
fittings,  appareL 

1091  he  was  clad  io  strange  accotutrements ;  Spens.,  Prosop.,  67a.  1598 
For,  lo,  I  saw  ia  strange  accoutrements,  Like  to  King  Edward's;  Peei^,  Ord.  qf 
GarUr,  p.  587/1, 1.  la  (1861X  1596  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, ^Exterior 
form,  outward  accoutrement:   Shaks.,  K.  yokn,  i.  an.  1616    this  within 


....  .  .  _  .  <M 

thos€  other  ctnttnmentsx  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtl.^  Pt.  3,  Sec.  a,  Mem.  3, 
Subs.  ^3,  Vol.  II.  p.  S42  (1837)1  1828  He  is  trickt  out  in  all  the  accoutrements  of 
Learning;  J.  Earle,  Microcosnt.^  p.  .sa  (1868).  1633   Lay  by  These  accou- 

trements for  the  chase ;  Massingbr,  Emperor  Etut^  iv.  5,  Wks.,  p.  257/2  (1839). 
1696  AccoHtermtntt,  {,Hrw  word)  raiment,  habiliments,  attire;  Phillips,  iVorid 
of  Words*  1714  Afty  Chaplins,  all  in  their  proper  Accoutrements:  Spectaior^ 
No.  609,  Oct.  ao,  p.  856/1  (Morley).  1763  putting  on  his  squire-like  attire  and 
accoutrements ;  Smollett,  Latinc.  Greavfs^  ch.  xxiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  aa6 
(1817).  1830  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  those  poor  accoutrements  which 
the  country  aiforded:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Skiiy,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  337. 

I  a.  specially,  of  military  dress  and  personal  furniture, 
more  often  the  latter,  a  soldier's  equipment  being  classified 
as  dress,  arm's,  and  accoutrements. 

1748  ordered  me  to  be  accommodated  with  clothes,  arms,  and  accoutrements ; 
Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  jrliii.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  280  (1817).  1797  ACCOU- 
TREMENT, an  old  term,  applied  to  the  furniture  of  a  soldier,  knight,  or  gentle- 
man: Encyc.  Brit,  1826  we  had  laid  down  in  our  clothes  with  all  our  accoutre- 
ments on :  SutaittrH,  ch.  9,  p.  139  (1838). 

2.    the  provision  of  accoutrements  as  above  defined. 

1698  not  only,. ..in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutrement  [r.  L 
accustrement],  complement  and  ceremony  of  it:  Shaks.,  Merry  Wives,  iv.  a,  5. 
bef  1617  Accoutrement  fa  word  vsed  among  Poets).. .a  dressing,  attiring.  Also 
habiliment,  garments:  Minsheu,  Guide  into  Tongues. 

Variants,  accoustrament,  accotistrement,  accustrementy 
coutrement,  accouterment 

[From  Fr.  accoustrement  (later  accoutrement)  noun  of 
action  to  acc0utre,='to  accoutre'  {q.  v.).] 

accrescimento,  sb. :  It. :  Mus. :  augmentation,  lengthen- 
ing a  note  by  one  half,  the  sign  being  a  dot  placed  after  the 
note,  It.  punto  d'  accrescimento. 

1740  ACCRESSIMENTO,  signifies  augmentation,  te punto ctaecresimeMto 
point  of  augmentation :  J.  Grassinbau,  Afus.  Diet. 

[VbL  noun  to  accrescere,=' to  augment',  'increase',  fr. 
Lat.  accrescere,='to  grow',  'increase'.] 
accma,  accrewe  (-.2£),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  an  addition,  accession,  reinforcement 

1668  The  forts  thereabouts  were  not  supplied  by  any  new  accrues  of  soldiers: 
G.  FBRMtRS,  Winning  0/  Calais,  in  Arber's  Englisk  Comer,  VoL  iv.  p.  174 
(188a). 

2.  an  additional  advantage  or  growth. 

1636  Witnesse  the  very  phrase,  the  termes  of  Art,  excluding  all  hope  of 
accrue  to  Lay-conceited  opinions:  Sir  H.  Finch,  Law,  To  Reader  (1636X 
[N.E.D.] 

3.  a  stitch  added  to  a  range  in  net-work. 

1786  As  you  work,  cast  some  Accrues  from  six  Meshes  to  six  Meshes,  even 
to  the  second  Range  from  the  Lever,  and  make  the  third  without  Accrues  ;  then 
cast  the  Accrues  again  to  the  fourth  Range,  and  work  the  6fth  without  Accrues, 
and  do  so  by  all  the  rest,  until  the  Net  is  eight  or  nine  foot  Heighth :  Bradley, 
Fam.  Diet.,  s.v.  Casting-net.    [N.  E.  D.] 

[From  Fr.  accrue,  Old  Fr.  acrue,  acrewe,='gcoyith.\  'in- 
crease'.   The  Fr.  sb.  was  first  used  in  English  as  a  verb.] 
accueil,  sb. :  Fr. :  reception,  welcome. 

1864  Nothing  could  be  more  graciotis  than  the  acvs«#«/of  this  lady;  Thackb- 
RAV,  Itewcmtes.Sol.  II.  eh.  xxxv.  p.  377  (1879X 

acctunnlator  {=.±:l±—),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat 

1.  one  who  heaps  up,  collects. 

1867  the  great  accumulators  and  multipliers  of  injuries:  Decay  of  Piety.  tJ-3 
1748  To  go  on  heaping  up,  till  Death,  as  greedy  an  accumulator  as  themselves, 
gathers  them  into  his  gamer:  Richardson,  Clarissa,  i.  6a  (zSiiX  [N.  E.D.J 
bef.  1834  A  bibliomaue  is  an  indiscriminate  accumulator:  D'Israbli,  Cur.  Lit., 
P-  503/1  ('StiX 

2.  one  who  takes  University  degrees  by  accumulation. 

1691  Batcketars  of  DiviHity...i6o&,  July  i3...Nich.  Simpson  of  C  C  coU. 
was  one,  and  Rich.  Colfe  of  Ch  Ch.  another;  both  accumulators:  Wood,  Fasti 
Oxon.,  Vol.  II.  p.  179  (1721),  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  326/3  (Bliss,  iSisl.  1768  AC- 
CUMULATORS, persons  who.. .took  degrees  by  Accumulation  at  Oxford: 
Chambers,  CycL,  SuppL 

3.  an  apparatus  for  collecting,  esp.  for  collecting  and 
storing  electricity  first  described  by  Plants,  1859. 

1878  A  system  consisting  of  two  conductors,  whose  opposed^  surfaces  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  stratum  of  an  insulating  medium,  is  called 
an  electric  accumulator:  Maxwell,  Rlectr.  b»  Mag.,  Vol.  i.  {  50.  1881 
The  Faure,  Plants,  and  Meriten's  accumulators.. .are  assuredly  among  the  great 
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factors  of  the  fiiture:  Standard,  Dec  30,  p.  5/3.  (N.  E.  D.)  1886  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  method  of  storage  of  electndty  in  aocumulators  has  been 
brought  before  the  public:  HoMetTt  Ann.  CyeL,*.y.  Blectrieity,  p.  155/1. 

[Lat  accumulstor,  noun  of  agent  to  <u%«w«/i!r«,s:'toheap 
up'.] 

accasant  {—J-—) :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  accusant:  accusing;  an  ac- 
cuser.    Obs.  or  Archaic. 

1611  Accusant  (panic)  accusant,  accusing ...  ^enwaa/,  An  accusant,  or 
accuser:  Cotcr. 

accusator:  Lat    See accusatiiz. 
acctis&trix,  sb. :  Lat :  a  female  accuser. 

1866  Isabel,  the  accusatrix,  is  in  fiill  liberty;  J.  Jbhmihcs,  Elise,  149. 
(N.E.D.J 

[Fem.  of  acciisiitor,='' iccuser'  (Mid.  Eng.  accusatour,  fr. 
Anglo-Fr.,=Fr.  accusateur).\ 

acedia,  .r^. :  Low  Lat :  listlessness,  sloth,  indifference. 

1623  a  dangerous  spiritual  acedy:  Bp.  Hall,  Serm.,  v.  140.  [Davies] 
1696  Aversation  to  .  .  .  spiritual  and  divine  things  is  another  capilal  crime .  .. 
which  is  called  acedia:  t>.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  ill 
p.  r88  (1860).  1863  a  peculiar  form  of  vice  which  the  writers  of  this  time 

call  Acidia  or  Acedia,  and  which  vre  may  render  apathy  or  melancholy,  languor 
indifference:  W.  Whbwbll,  Addit.  Lect.  Mor.  Pkil.^  xii.  p.  99. 

Variant,  17  c.  acedy  (Anglicised). 

[From  Gk.  iiaiiia,  = 'torpor'.  A  pedantic  correction  of 
the  Late  Lat.  corrupt  form  accidia,  which  with  the  Anglicised 
accidie  was  a  common  Theol.  techn.  term  13  c. — 16  c.  denoting 
one  of  the  mortal  sins;  see  Chaucer,  Persones  Tale,  §  De 
Accidia.} 

acegue:  Eth.    SeeNegns. 

Aceldama  {-  "-J.),  sb. :  Gk.  ft.  Aram. :  'the  field  of 
blood';  orig.  the  name  given  to  the  potter's  field  bought 
by  Judas  Iscariot  with  the  blood-money  he  received  for  nis 
betrayal  of  Jesus,  Acts,  i.  19. 

1382  Thilke  feeld  was  depid  Achildemak  (1388  Acheldemak]  in  the  langage 
of  hem,  that  is  the  feeld  of  blood ;  WvcLlP,  Acts,  i.  lo,  abt.  1400  on  that  other 
syde  of  Mount  Syon,  toward  the  Southe,  bezonde  tne  Vale. ..is  Acheldamache ; 
tnat  is  to  seye,  the  Fcld  of  Blood:  Tr.  Maundevilfs  Voyage,  ch.  viii.  p.  93 
(1839).  abt.  1606  From  thens  we  came  to  Acheldemak,  otherwyse  called  Term 
SancO,  that  was  bought  with  ye  xxx  peces  of  sylver:  Sir  R.  Guylfordb,  Pyl- 
Vy^f^age,  p.  34  (1851}.  1649  Anglia  hath  been  made  an  Aketdamai  Appeal 
to  Rational  Men,  p.  5.  bef.  16U  1  trace  thee  [content]  not  in  this  dan  way 
()f  Death,  this  Scariet-streak'd  Aceldama:  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  348  (i687)> 
1743  lif^s  us  on  the  Seraph's  flaming  Wing,  |  Ffom  Earth's  Aceldama,  this 
field  of  blood :  Young,  Nigkt  Tkaurkts,  <n.  p.  114  (1773X  1844  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Girondins  left  (^ambac^KS  and  his  party  masters  of  the  Aceldama 
— the  field  of  blood:  J.  W.CROKER,.EM<y*/"r.  Rev.,  vii.  p.  446  (1857).  1886 
Then  the  procession  hurried  on  to  the  Aceldama  of  Paris.  There  the  offender 
expiated  his  crimes:  E.  B.  Hamilton,  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  Apr,  p.  267. 

[From  Gk.  'AxtKiauA,  =■  Aram.  h(lgal-d''mS,  = '  field  of 
blood'.] 

acdt&biiliim,  sb. :  Lat :  a  vase  for  holding  vinegar 
ifuitum)  at  table;  a  measure  containing  about  \  pint;  ^so 
used  technically  in  physiology. 

1898  The  vessel  in  the  whyche  was  soure  wyne  and  comipte  was  caUed 
xtabulum:  Trbvisa,  Bartk.  De  P.  R.,  xix.  cxxiii.  933  (14 
1661    An  acetable  holdeth  two  vnces  and  an  half:  Turner. 


Acetabulum:  Trbvisa,  Bartk.  De  P.  R.,  xix.  cxxiii.  933  (149s).  [N.  E.  D.) 
1661  An  acetable  holdeth  two  vnces  and  an  half:  Turner,  A>n^,  n.  78. 
1601  the  measure  of  one  Acetable  [of  a  decoction];  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H., 
Bk.  20,  ch.  IT,  Vol.  II.  p.  64.  —  Acetabulum,  or  Acetable,  a  measure  among 
the  Romans  of  liquor  especially,  but  yet  of  drie  things  also;  Ule  same  that  Oxy- 
baphon  in  Greeke;  iS.,  Catal.,  sig.  A  iij  f^. 

acdttuu,  sb. :  Lat :  vinegar,  acid. 

1666  There  is  an  acetum  made  of  antimony,  of  an  acidity  as  other  acetums 
ai«:  B.  Valbntimb,  Rep.  Former  Writ.,  p.  11. 

achaque,  sb. :  Port,  and  Sp. :  ailment,  habitual  disorder. 

1648  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  ackagues,  and  so  often  indisposition  there : 
Howell,  Epist.  Ho- El.,  Vol.  11.  p.  389(1678). 

achar  {J-si),  sb. :  Anglo-lnd. :  pickles,  any  acid  or  salt  sauce 
or  condiment :  acliiar,  an  Oriental  condiment  made  of  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Bambusa  arundinacea,  the  bamboo-cane 
(which  are  pickled  also  in  the  W.  Indies),  seems  to  be  a 
modem  use  of  the  general  term  in  a  special  sense. 

1698  When  they[thc  fruit  '..^lutran/i'Jare^ene,  they  make  >4f^rthereol^ 
that  is  to  say,  they  salt  them  and  lay  them  in  Vtneger:  Tr.  J.  Van  Lin*ckoten*a 
Voyages,  Bk.  I.  ch.  83,  p.  129/1.  1833  a  small  jarr  of  ackar  for  a  present; 
R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  13s  (1883).  1834  they  vse  Sallads  Acharrs  and 
rosted  Egges:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  149.  1669  the  ..^/itrAui,  which  is 
a  certain  Composition  made  of  Ginger,  Mangos,  Citrons;  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Man^ 
delsle,  Bk.  I.  p.  56.  abt.  1706  a  little  bit  of  salt  Fish  or  Alckaar,  which  is 
pickled  Fruits  or  Roots:  A.  Hamilton,  ATw  Account,  &*c..  Vol.  I.  p.  35a  (1744X 
1774  AC  HI  A,  achiar,  a  kind  of  cane  pickled:  Postlbthwavt,  Diet,  Trade. 

[From  Pers.  acAdr,  =  'picldes',  adopted  in  many  Indian 
languages.] 
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ACHARNEMENT 
adurnement,  J^. :  Fr: 'blood-thirsty  fiiry'. 

XTM  eight  Pnisftuo  squadrons  sustaioed  the  mckanumtni,  which  U  said  to 
hare  been  ejrtreme,  of  Ulirtjf-two  aquadroni  of  Austrians:  HoR.  Walpoli, 
Ltttm,  VoL  III.  p.  37  (t8s7).  ITTO  Ackanum€nt  is  left  only  to  us:   ib.. 

Vol  vit.  p.  33X  (1858).  IMl  the  Wilkes  war  was  recommenced  with  more 

mdtarntmtnt  than  ever:  Craik  and  Macfarlane,  Pict.  Hist.  Eng.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  66/x.  IBSl  we  think  that  it  shows  even  more  conclusively  that  the  oihanu' 
mettt  a^nst  the  Queen  with  which  the  Jacobins  originally  infected  Lord  Holland 
Ittd  fermented  in  his  head  to  a  virulence  which  surpassed  that  of  the  Jacobins 
Ihemselve*:  J.  W.  Croker,  Bita^n  Fr.  Kev.,  11.  p.  100(1857).  18BS  On  my 
ntum  home  1  observed  my  amcurgt  and  party  playins  at  cards  with  the  some 
Mharmcmfut  as  on  week  days :  Glance  behind  the  Griiltt^  ch.  vi.  p.  914. 

*Acll&tte:  Lat.:  the  faithful  ^dus)  friend  of  Aeneas 
the  Trojan  hero  of  Virgil's  epic,  the  Aeneid.  See  also  fldns 
Aehst«8. 

IB8S  he  was  a  subtil  Vliaut.  |  In  learning  Socrates^  in  faythful  freendship 
AclxUs:  R.  Stakvhitrst,  Tr.  yirtift  Atn.,  At.,  p.  155  (t88o).        ISOl  this 

Si'outt,  and  his  AcAmtet:  B.  Jonson,  PMiatler  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  336  (1616X 
I  Halmet.  the  Achatet  of  the  Gen'rals  fight :  Drydkn,  Ann.  Mirai.,  173, 
^  44.  1M4  It  is  said  that  this  Irish  Achates  intended  to  hurl  the  poor  peace* 
oficer  into  the  area  helow :  Craik  and  MACFARutNH,  Pitt.  Hitl.  Eng.,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  4)i/>.  18T7  "I  have  no  fears  now",  said  she,  to  her  Achates,  firmly: 
C.  Rtiun,  IVamatfHaltr,  ch.  iii.  p.  33  (1883). 

Adierdn  {li^S),  sb. :  Gk. :  a  mythical  river  of  the  Infernal 
regions;  hence  death,  helL  Hence.4<:A*ro«6V,adj.,='deadly', 
'moribund'. 

UO8  Phylvppes  soule  to  kepe  I  From  the  marees  deepe  |  Of  Acherontes  well,  | 
That  is  a  Bode  of  hell :  J.  Skklton,  Pk^L  Sfarvwt,  70,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  53 
(t84))u  1S88    111  dive  into  the  bnrmng  lake  below,  |  And  puU  her  out  of 

Adenm  by  the  heels :  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  3.  44  (1S64).  1890  fog  as  black 
as  Acheron  : — Mid.  Nt'i.  Dr.,  iii.  a,  357.  UWI  Rowe  backe  the  streame  of 
Accheron  and  come  |  Againe,  and  see  how  furious  rage  impels  I  Our  brainsick 
Otties  bantikely  to  pull"  Thy  most  victorious  (lowers  from  iheir  Towers:  E.  A., 
Tr.  Pment  EstmU  of  France,  p.  35  rf.  U16  But  he  displea.sde  with  such 
anbiiioo,  |  Struck  them  with  lightning  downe  to  Acheron:  R.  C,  Timet' 
WkittU,  III.  890,  p.  31  (1871X  1621  an  old  Acheronticke  dicard,  that  hath  one 
foote  in  his  grave:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  4,  Subs.  2, 
VoL  II.  p.  470  (1827X  1630  Some  of  them  dreame  of  Efytian  fields,  to  which 
their  soules  must  passe  ouer  a  Styx  or  AcAervn,  and  there  take  new  bodies: 
PcRCHAS,  Pilrrimt,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ia.  p  1478.  16M  You  shortly  unto  Acharon 
(drank  with  your  crimes)  shall  reel:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  PnUt.  Bai.,  Vol.  1.  p.  8a 
(i86aX  U13  Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron:  Byron,  CA<^Afara/</, 
11.  vit  Wks.,  VoL  VIII.  p.  69  (i83aX 

[From  *Ax<po»>,  through  LaL  AcherlfH,  perhaps  akin  to 
<JxXw,='inist',  Lat  a^««7««,='dark',  akin  to  aqua^'a 
'water'.] 

Acheronta  moTgb(o),/Ar. :  Lat :  (I)  will  stir  up  Hell ;  see 
AdMTon.  From  Virg.,  Aen.,  vii.  312  (speech  of  Juno), 
flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  mouebo  (q.v.). 

1168  what  the  Witches  (ackenmta  movehMCi  urge  them  to  do:  Sir  Th. 
HuiUT,  Trav,  p.  9(1677^ 

acbiar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  achat. 

Achilles  {=^±):  Gk.:  name  of  the  principal  Greek 
hero  of  the  poems  on  the  Trojan  war,  representative  of 
valor  and  s|>eed  and  also  of  resentful  retirement ;  he  was 
invulnerable  except  in  the  heel.  Hence  Achillean,  adj.; 
Ackillise,  vb.,='\.o  chase',  'rout';  Achillis  tendo{n\  me 
great  tendon  connecting  the  bone  of  the  heel  with  muscles  of 
the  calf,  commonly  called  in  17  c.  'the  great  chord'. 

1617  But  what  auailes  Achilles  hart  to  haue.  King  Cresaus  vrelth,  the  swav  of 
al  the  world :  G.  Gaskoigne,  Lift,  p.  33  (1868).  16M  hadst  tbou...Achilles' 
bean... I  tell  thee,  sir,  thou  Itext:  Greene,  Orlando  Fur,  p.  X09/1,  1.  27  (1861X 
IWB  Sec.valure  in  Achilles:  Sidney,  Ajlol.  Poet.,  p.  34  (1868).  1613  they 
vonld  haue  drowned  all  the  Hecton,  AckUleset  aJid  Roliandt  in  obliuion: 
T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don  QuixoU,  Pl  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  339.  1649  our  brave 
Senators  have  done  more  with  one  blow  from  a  Slmg  then  all  th'  AchiiUfet, 
Uljtttt,  Ajaxej,  and  Hemtlettet  did  with  their  weapons,  and  clubs:  Moderate, 
No.  st>  p.  1995.  1670  I  fotind  him,  like  Achilles  on  the  Shore;  Dryden, 
Cemf.  ^  GrmModa,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  435  (1701).  1703  the  Tendon  of 
AcmJkt:  Tr.  Dianit'  Anat.,  p.  433.  1707  the  great  Tendon  of  the  Gat* 
trvtnemm,  or  CAarda  AchiUit:  J.  Drake,  Anatomy,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  viii.  p.  738. 
ins  Tendtn  e/^  Achilles,  Chorda  Achillit:  Chambers,  Cycl.  1830  nit 
Achillean  swiftitess  of  foot:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tmv.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  vi. 
Pl  X45.  —  In  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  this  young  Achilles  far  outstripped  his 
cemnaiuoDt:  ii.,  ch.  viL  p.  154.  1839  ACHILLIS  tsndo:  Lend.  Encycl. 
18SB— 6  nipture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  occurred  even  below  the  upper  Mge 
<f  the  OS  calcis:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  and  Phyt.,  VoL  1.  p.  ijo/i. 

Achingi :  Turk.    See  AcangL 

aehiote,  sd. :  Sp. :  a  drug  used  for  dyeing  a  bright  red 
color,  also  called  annatto  or  roucou,  made  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Bixa  Orellana,  a  South  American  tree. 

UTS  Acckiate,  which  they  mingle  with  the  other  ingredients  [of  chocolate]  to 
pre  a  colour  is  made  of  a  kind  of  red  earth  brought  from  AVw  S/ain,  wrought 

2p  into  cakes  it  is  sold  for  a  Jieal  di  plato  the  oimce :  J.  Ray,  youm.  Lam 
emUr.,  p.  48<^  17SS  ACHIOTL,  in  \x/taBf...Uraca,  or  Ametto,  called... 
OrtlLm*...  AOlIO'l'l'E,  a  red  drug  from  America,  used  in  dying,  and  in  the 
pRfBratioo  of  chocolate.  The  word  is  Brasilian  [^^tne  tree]:  Chambers,  CycL, 
SomL  11T4  ACHIOTL,  a  name  given  by  the  Biaziliana  to  a  drug  used  in 
dyaig,  more  commonly  called  Rocou:  Postlsthwavt,  Diet.  Trade.       1797 
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ACHIOTTE,  or  Achiotl,  a  foreign  drug,  used  in  dying,  and  ia  the  preparatioa 
of  chocolate:  Encyc.  Brit, 

Achitoidiel  (r.^.=^}:  Heb. :  of  Giloh,  David's  chief  coun- 
sellor, the  infamous  abettor  of  Absalom's  rebellion ;  his  ad- 
vice being  neglected,  he  hanged  himself,  and  the  rebellion 
failed :  type  of  a  sagacious  but  unprincipled  counsellor : 
in  Dryden's  Satire  Achitophel  represents  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

1S97  A  whoreson  Achitophel:  Shaks.,  II  Hen.  tV.,  i.  a,  41.  1683  this 
consideration  would  sweep  down  many  cobweb-Iawes,  that  argue  only  the  venome 
and  subtilty  of  them  that  spin  them ;  this  would  sweep  down  many  an  AchitC' 
phelt  web  and  many  an  Hamant  web,  many  an  Heroat  web;  N.  Ct^LVBJtWBL, 
Light  oj  Nat.,  ch.  iv.  p.  36.  1(79  More  Jew  then  Raihi  Achittfhtl:  S. 
Bu-IXER,  Hndtirat,  Pt.  III.  Cant.  ii.  p.  106. 

Achlvl,  //. :  Lat :  ///.  ' Achaeans',  meaning  'the  com- 
monalty'— in  allusion  to  the  verse  quicquid  delirant  reges 
plectuntur  /4<:A{»/,  = 'whatever  madness  possesses  the  chiefs 
It  is  (the  common  soldiers  or  people  of)  the  Achaeans  who 
suffer':  Horace,  Epp.,  i.  2, 14. 

1778  We,  the  Achivi,  are  to  be  the  sufferers,  and  particularly  we  the  Achivi 
of  these  islands:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  Vol.  vii.  p.  84  (1858)1 

acies  {.JLz.±),  sb. :  Lat :  Roman  line  of  battle ;  also  keen 
vision,  range  of  vision,  attentive  look ;  transf.  attentive 
listening. 

1631  Our  Christian  tactics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  aciat  or 
Grecian  phalanx:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  3o(i8£7).  1648  a 
Frog.. .seems  to  behold  a  large  part  of  the  Heavens,  and  the  octet  of  his  Eye  to 
ascend  as  high  as  the  Tropick:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pteud.  Ef.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  t  p.  iji 
(1686).  16S8    blue  and  green,  above  and  below  the  Sight,  moderately  termi- 

nating the  Acies  of  the  Eye : — Garden  of  Cyr,,  ch.  iv.  p.  46.  1883  fixing  the 
acies  of  his  eye  on  such  a  man :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand, 
Dtvinet,  VoL  ix.  p.  410  (i8$4X 

[Lat  «<:/«,= 'edge',  'keen  sight',  'line  of  battle'.] 
ackabah,  pL  aefcab,  sb. :  Arab.    See  quotations. 

1686  all  the  Acahat  ranked  in  order.  Acaia,  they  call  great  Bama  or 
Barks,  in  the  stern  whereof  they  make  a  Hall  or  Divan  of  Timber:  Tr.  Theve* 
noft  Voy.  de  Levant,  Pt.  I.  ch.  Ixvi  p.  333.  1836  Among  these  is  a  very 
large  beat,  called  the  'Ackabah  1  one  of  the  largest  of  those  which  navigate  the 
Nile,  and  which  are  called  'ach'abt;  E.  W.  Lanb,  Mod.  Egypt,,  Vol.  I.  p.  963. 

[Arab,  'aqaba,  pl.  ^aqab,] 

*acmd,  (iK/ii;,  sb. :  Gk. :  edge,  highest  point 

I.    the  extreme  point  of  development,  the  maximum;  less 

frequently,  the  crisis  of  a  disorder  ( Techn.),  the  extreme  of  a 

detrimental  state  or  characteristic. 

bef.  1068  the  vusjiotted  proprietie  of  the  Latin  tong,  euen  whan  it  was,  as  the 
Crretant  say,  in  axfi§,  that  is,  at  the  hiest  pitch  of  all  perfitenesse:  AscHAM. 
Seholematler,  Bk.  11.  p.  24^  (1884)^  1630  They  haue  not  attained  vnto  the 
Acme,  or  full  height  of  their  growing:  Vennbr,  Via  Recta,  viii.  174.  bef. 
1687  nee  [Sir  Francis  Bacon]  may. ..stand  as  the  marke  and  auefi^  of  our  language ; 
B.  Jonson,  Ditcrv.,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  101  (1640).  1663  yet  be  does  not  reach 
the  top  ft  initii  of  it  neither;  N.  Culverwbl,  Light  0/  Nat.,  ch.  iv.  p.  3a. 
1673  uie  power  and  streiwth  of  sin  in  their  iau.^ :  T.  J  acohb,  Romant,  Nidiol's 
Ed.,  p.  118/3  (t868)i  1699  our  ufii),  our  highest  filch,  cannot  be  here  [i.r.  in 
this  hfe] :  John  Howe,  IVks.,  p.  308  (1834).  1763  the  inflammation  was  very 
gr^t,  and  going  on  with  violence  to  its  acme:  Smollett,  Launc.  Grtaoet,  ch. 
xvii.  wks..  Vol.  V.  p.  160(1817);  1779  Success  in  such  hands  as  we  are  in, 
would  blow  them  up  to  the  acmi  of  insolence:  HoR.  Walpole,  Lettert,  VoL  vii, 
p.  316  (1858).  1790  the  ^wth  ofjpopulaiion  in  France  was  by  no  means  at  ila 
arm/ in  that  year  [1780]:  ""  -        ■     - 


Eater, 


he  growth  of  populaDon  m  r  ranee  was  by  no  means  at  ila 
>] :  Burke,  ReJI.  on  Rev.  in  France,  p.  191  (3rd  Ed.X 
ight  be  said  to  be  at  their  acmi :  Con/ett.  of  Eng,  Opium' 
Z3)u  1871  generous  and  forbearing  to  the  very  acme  of 
indiscretion:  J.  t...  XOUNG,  Mem.  C.  M.  Young,  VoL  L  ch.  9^  p.  333.  1886 

One  would  have  thought  the  HOtel  Dieu  the  acme  of  human  misery:  R.  Hbath, 
in  Mag.  o/Art,  Dec,  p.  51/a. 

2.    the  time  of  full  development,  the  prime. 

1635  He  must  be  one  that  can  instruct  your  youth,  |  And  keepe  your  Acmt 
in  the  state  of  truth :  B.  Jonson,  Stt^.  o/News,  Prol.,  35  (1631X 

Variants,  i6  c. — 18  c.  0x^117,  17  c.  achme,  achma,  18  c.  acmi. 

iNot  fiilly  naturalised  before  the  19  c.    The  forms  with 
-  are  Low  Lat,  acnU  is  the  Fr.  form.] 

aconite  {■L=-!l),  aconltnin,  sb. ;  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  Lat 

1.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  yielding  a  powerful  alkaloid 
poison ;  esp.  the  common  Wolf's-bane  or  Blue  Monk's-hood 
{Aconitum  NapeUus),  the  root  of  which  is  very  poisonous. 

18S1  The  other  kynde  of  Aconitum:  Turner,  Herbal,  sig.  B  i  t>*.  1078 
Acooit  that  killeth  WooICi:  H.  Lvtb,  Tr.  Dodaen't  Herb.,  Bk.  \.  p.  436.  1S79 
Aconitum,  Libardbaine  or  Wolfebaine:  Nobth,  Tr.  Pluiarth,  p.  893  (i6ts). 
1591  The  weeping  Aconitum,  and  |  The  Ixia  binding  sore:  J  as.  I.,  Furies,  30& 
Poet.  Exert,  (bdmb.,  1818).  1601  the  venomous  hearb  Aconitum,  i.  Libara 
bane:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  ao,  ch.  6,  VoL  u.  p.  43.  —  the  juice 
of  Aconit,  [t.  Libard-bane] :  it.,  Bk,  33,  ch.  7,  VoL  IL  p.  iTa  1603  the  bane- 
full  Aconite:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  81  (i6oiS).  —  these  Brooks, 
thus  branching  round  about.  Make  heer  the  Pink,  there  th'  Aconite  to  sprout : 
it.,  p.  171. 

2.  the  poison,  also  used  as  a  drug,  got  from  this  plant,  or 
any  deadly  poison. 
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188S  The  juica  of  this  root  [Jucca]  is  a  poison  as  strong  as  Aeonittim ; 
R.  EoBN,  yeyagts.f.if'.  1680  eytherasa  CuUise  topreserve.oras  a  sworde 
to  destroy,  eyther  as  AntiJotum,  or  as  AueoMitum :  J.  Lylv,  Eufhua  &•  kit 
Bnet.,  p.   3(6  (1868).  1008    Acimitt  \To  hurle  vpon  this  glaring  light: 

B.  JoNSON,  Afasfjtttt  Wics.,  p._055  (1616).  1646  Aconites  and  other  poysons: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  PiruJ.  £/.,  Bit.  vii.  cb.  xvii.  p.  309  (168^  bef.  1667  All 
the  WarWi  Mortal  to  'em  then,  |  And  H^ine  is  AanuU  to  Men :  A.  Cowley, 
W*^,  Vol.  I.  p.  61  (1707). 

3.  popular  name  of  the  Eranthis  kyemalis  or  winter- 
aconite. 

(1678  The  little  yellowe  seemeth  well  to  be  that  Accnitumt  the  whiche...is 
nowe  called  of  some  Aconitum  kyeiualtx  bycause  it  is  presented  in  the  gardens 
of  this  Countrie,  and  in  the  winter  it  flowreth:  H.  Lvtb,  Tr.  Dodcen't  Htrb,, 
BIc  III.  p.  439.]  1664  Winter  AconiU,  some  AnemoHus,  Winter  Cyelauuni 
Evelyn,  An/.  Horl.,  p.  tga  (1719). 

[Lat.  aconttum,  whence  Fr.  aconit,  fr.  Gk.  axoMrov.] 
aconitia,  aconitina,  sb.\  Late  Lat.:  Chem.:  a  powerful 

alkaloid  poison,  the  essential  principle  of  Aconitum  Napel- 

Itts ;  see  aconite. 

184S  Ai^imUina:  Christison,  Poixoiu,  p.  87a  1883  The  stomach  and 
viscera  also  contained  aconitia.. .Dr.  Lamson  purchased  two  grains  of  aconitia: 
TimtSt  Jan.  14,  p.  11/1. 

aeotylddon,  sd. :  Late  Lat. :  Bat, :  a  plant  which  has  no 
distinct  cotyledon,  or  seed-lobe,  or  germinal  leaf,  as  fern, 
moss,  fungus,  seaweed. 

1T9T  Acotyledones,  plants  whose  seeds  have  no  lateral  bodies  or  lobes;  as  the 
Mtaci:  Encyt.  Brit.,  Vol.  111.  p.  448.        1813  Pantotogia. 

[The  pi.  acotyledotus  is  earlier  than  the  sing.,  coined  fr. 
Gk.  (1-,  = 'without';  and  itoruXi;di»i',=' cup- shaped  hollow'.] 

acoosmata,  sb.  pi. :  Gk. :  Pkilos. :  things  heard,  heads  of 
Pythagorean  doctrine  ;  hence  acousmalics,  acousmatici  (with 
Lat  termination),  hearers,  students  of  such  dogmas,  pro- 
bationers.   Rare. 

16SS— 60  There  were  many  Auditors,  called  Aenumatickt,  whereof  he 
gained. ..two  thousand  by  one  Oration ;  T.  Stanlkv,  Hiit.  Pkilss.,  Pt  ix. 
p.  503/x.  —  of  those  who  came  to  him,  some  were  called  Mathematici,  others 
Aeoutmaiici...  The  Acouttnatici  fwerei  they,  who  heard  only  the  chief  heads  of 
learning,  without  more  exact  explication:  to.,  p.  518/2.  — The  Philosophy  of  the 
Acousmatici  consists  of  Doctrines  without  demonstrations  and  reasons,  but 
thatf  So  it  must  be  done,  and  the  like,  which  they  were  to  observe  as  so  many 
Divine  Doctrines,  and  they  did  esteem  those  amongst  them  the  wisest,  who  had 
most  of  these  Aconsmata.  Now  all  these  AcoHsmaia  were  divided  into  three 
kinds;  some  tell,  -wkat  samctAing-  is;  others  tell,  wkat  is  most  suck  a  tkinr: 
the  third  sort  tell,  wkai  is  to  he  done,  and  what  uot :  td.,  p.  519/1.  —  a  Pytha- 
gorean of  the  Acousmatick  rank :  ih. 

[Gk.  oKotlo-fiara,  pi.  of  cEicov(r/ui,=' a  thing  heard'.] 

acoostioon,  properly  sb. :  Gk. :  (something)  having  to  do 
with  hearing. 

1660  Ther's  no  creture  hears  more  perfectly  then  a  goat,  for  he  hath  not  oneljr 
ears,  but  an  acouslicou  organ  also  in  the  throat :  Howell,  Parly  0/  Beasts, 
p.  ia3.    (Davies] 

[Gk.  liirovimKoi',  neut.  of  axovcrrucor,  adj., = 'having  to  do 
with  hearing',  whence  acottslic  comes  without  passing 
through  Latin,  which  turns  ov  into  U  as  in  anacrusis, 
mUsaeum,  plutocracy.  Perhaps  Howell  was  thinking  of 
otaconstlcon.] 

acqna  Tofajiia,  a.  Tofkna,  sb. :  It :  'water  of  Tofana' ; 
named  from  a  noted  poisoner  who  invented  it  abt  1690.  Its 
main  poison  was  arsenic. 

ITll  Last  week. ..three  Neapolitan  women.. .[were]  hanged  for  making  and 


selling  a  poisonous  water  called  Agua  Tqfastia :  Flsbtwood,  Letter,  in  Addi- 
son's Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  472  (1856).        1717   The  poiso 

TtffiiHia  from  a  Greek  woman  whose  name  was  Tufania 


she  came  to  Sicily  and  there  distributed  this  poisO 
Naples:  Davenant,  Letter,  in  Addison's^^fKAr. ,  Vol, 


lison  is  called  Acquetta  di 
tia    About  thirty  years  ago 
'isOn...This  secret  is  since  got  to 
■s..  Vol.  V.  p.  473.        1787  the 
pohter  and  genteeler  poisons  of  Acqna   Tu/aua,   sugar-plumos,  A^c:   Lord 
CHESTERriELj),  Letters,  VoL  I.  No.  too,  p.  398  (1774). 

acquisitor  {—J.=-^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat :  one  who 
acquires. 

[Late  Lat.  acguisllor,  in  Orderic.  Viterb.,  Vol.  IL  p.  166 
(Provost),  noun  of  agent  to  acqulrerc,=*to  gain',  'acquire'.] 

acauist,  vb.:  It  or  Sp.:  acquire. 

1598  He  shall  acquist  and  gaine  the  naroe...of  a...vertuous  and  discret 
Captaine:  Barret,  Tktor.  Warres,  n.  i.  s8.    [N.  E.  D.] 

ftcre,  adj. :  Fr. :  sharp,  tart,  bitter. 

1886  The  hawthorn  comes  in  Acre  whiffii  to  him :  R.  Brouchton,  Dr.  Cufid, 
VoL  III.  ch.  i.  p.  6. 

acrisia,  acrisis  {wrong  fomi),  acrisy  (-i.:-:.),  sb. :  Late  Lat., 
or  Gk.  dxpitrm :  lack  ofjudgment,  confusion ;  also  Med.  tm- 
decided  character  (of  a  disease). 

1662  being  smitten  with  such  a  scotoma  or  acrisis,  a  giddiness  of  brain  or 
blindness  of  judgment,  that  they  knew  not  their  friends  from  their  foes;  John 
Trafp,  Com.  I  Sam.,  xiv.  16,  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  439/3  (i8<7). 


ACROTERION 

acroama,  acroftslB,  sb.:  Gk. :  acroame  (l^^),  Eng.  fr. 
Gk.:  Anc.  Philos.:  oral  teaching,  a  lecture  on  exoteric 
doctrine;  hence  loosely,  a  rhetorical  declaration,  anything 
pleasant  to  listen  to. 

1879  also  he  heard  of  him,  other  more  secret,  hard,  and  graue  doctrine,  which 
Aristotlet  scholers  do  properly  cal  Acroamata,  or  Epoptica,  meaning  things 
speculative,  which  requireth  the  masters  teaching  to  vnderstand  them :  North, 
Tr.  Pint.,  p.  676  (1631).  1606  he  would  prouoke  them,  if  they  either  sat  silent 
or  spake  softly  to  the  fellowshippe  of  discourse  and  taike ;  yea  and  interpose  either 
Acrvamet  and  players  or  else  Triviait  fellowes  out  of  the  Cirque:  Holland, 
Suet.,  p.  73.  —  he  had  brovght  into  request  and  vse  againe  even  the  olde 
Acroames  {(jtote)  Bare  detigkts}  as  Players,  Musician-s  &c. :  tb.,p.  340.  1666 — 
60  his  nocturnal  Acroasis,  perhaps  meaning  the  Lectures  through  a  Skreen  during 
their  Probation:  T.  Stanley,  Hist.  PkUos.,  Pl  ix.  p.  503/1  (1687).  \Wa 
(He)  gave  his  admiring  poems  the  appropriate  and  suggestive  name  of  acroases- 
auscuuations,  things  intended  to  be  heard :  Mrs.  Browning,  Gh.  Chr.  Poets.  64. 
tN.  E.D.]  ,  ,^ 

[Gk.  dxpoa^a, = '  a  recitation ', '  lecture ',  aKpoSa-is,  => '  the  hear- 
ing', 'a  recitation',  fr.  dKpoa<rOat,='' to  hear'.] 

acrochordon,  sb. :  Gk. :  a  long  hard  hanging  wart. 

1730  O,  sir,  I  should  have  fought  better,  but  for.. .some  Acrochordones  upon 
my  right  shoulder:  Shadwell,  /fumourists,  11.  i.  153.   [N.  £.  D.] 

[Gk.  aKpoxopiiiv,  =  {lil.)  'the  end  of  a  string'.] 

*acropolis  (-J.^::.),  sb. :  Gk.  dicpoiroXtr,  pl.  dxpotroKfis :  a 
citadel,  an  elevated  portion  of  an  ancient  city,  esp.  the  temple- 
crowned  rock  of  Athens. 

1663  As  if  Nature  kept  garrison  in  this  AcTop<^is  of  Man's  body,  the  Head : 
More,  ^i>/uf.  (V</.  .,4m.,  n.  xii.  79(1713).  (N.  E.  D.]  1682  The  Citudel... 
in  times  of  its  greatest  Prosperity,  it  was  no  more  then  the  Castle,  or  Acropolis, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  City:  G.  Wheeler,  youm.  Greece,  p.  34&  1778 
strangers  visit  the  vestiges  of  the  Acropolis,  or  may  come  to  dig  for  capitals  among 
the  nuns  of  St.  Pauls :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  viL  p.  64  (1858).  1816 
yon  tower-capp'd  Acropolis,  I  Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss;  Byron,  Siege 
of  Cor.,  I.  Wks.,  Vol.  X.  p.  109  (1833).  1820  the  hero  Zacynthus...gave  the 
name  of  his  native  city  to  the  height  upon  which  he  built  his  Acropolis :  "T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trim,  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  v.  p.  150.  1886  It  is  doubtful  if  these 
historians  themselves  in  any  way  realized.. .the  position  of  the  nest  of  palaces 
which  crowned  the  acropolis  of  Constantinople ;  Atkeneeum,  SepL  35,  p.  407/1. 

'acrostic  (-"-),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  Lat 
I.  .r^. :  I.  a  composition  of  which  the  initial  letters  of  the 
lines  or  verses  taken  in  order  {single  acr.)  or  the  initial 
and  end  letters  {double  acr.)  or  the  initial,  middle,  and  end 
letters  {triple  acr.)  can  be  read  as  a  word  or  words,  or  as  an 
alphabet  "Besides  these  there  are  compound  Acrosticks, 
where  the  principal  Letters  stand  two  or  three  deep" :  ADDI- 
SON, .spectator,  No.  60,  171 1,  May  9. 

[1830  Palsgrave  has  an  acrostic  in  French  at  the  end  of  his  Introduction.] 
1687  Sybil's  Acrosticke,...that  is  to  say. ..verses  of  hers  whose  first  letters  made 
the  name  of  the  king:  Golding,  De  Momay,  xxxii.  508.  (N.  E.  D.j  1666 
Poems,  Epigrams,  Acrostiques.  Anagrams,  Sonnets:  Howell,  Lewis  Xlll., 
p.  168.  bef  1667  In  which  who  finds  out  Wit.  the  same  may  see  |  In 
An'grams  and  Acrostiques  Poetry;  A.  Cowley,  U^ks.,  Vol.  L  p.  4  (1707). 
1712  in  Poetry  there  are  laborious  Fools  who  vmte  Anagrams  and  Acrosticks; 
Spectator  No.  466,  Aug.  35,  p.  666/3  (Moriey).  1718  St.  Austin,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  has  the  famous  Acrostick  at  large  said  to  be  one  of  the  Oracles  of  the  Sybilla 
Erythreaea,  the  first  Letters  of  the  Verses  making  'Iii<ro(/(  Xpttrrbs  %*i>v  vi^ 
Suriip:  M.  Henry,  Exfos.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  iv.  p,  iii.  (1735)!  1763  Some 
pretend  to  find  Acrostics  in  the  psalms,  particularly  those  called  Abodarian 
psalms:  Chambers,  C>v/.,_Suppl.        1816  I  had  an  acrostic  sent  to  me  on  my 


own  name :  J.  Austen,  Emma,  Vol.  iir.  ch.  vii  p.  33a  (1833).  1818  The 
acrostics  of  the  Hebrews  present  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  literature  of  that 
people :  E.  Henderson,  Iceland,  Vol.  11.  p.  376. 


1.2.    the  beginning  or  end  of  a  verse.     Obs, 

1614  That  AcTtistick...Kp4r>s  at'i  4><i>irT«i:  Selden,  Tit.  0/  Hon.,  i>. 
[N.  E.  D.]  1768  an  Acrostic  properly  signifies  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  yet  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  end  or  close  of  it:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl. 

I.  3.  in  recent  times  wrongly  applied  to  a  kind  of  com- 
pound charade,  in  which  the  first  letters,  or  the  first  and 
last  letters  (double  acrostic),  or  the  first,  middle,  and  last 
letters  (triple  acrostic),  of  the  words  to  be  guessed  themselves 
form  a  word  or  words.  There  was  quite  a  craze  for  this 
amusement  in  1862. 

II.  adj.:  the  sb.  in  senses  i,  2  used  attributively. 

1603  An  Acrostick  Sonnett:  R.  N.,  in  J.  Sylvester's  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  sig.  B 
8  v'.  1682  Chuse  for  thy  Command  |  Some  peaceful  Province  in  Acrostick  Land: 
Dryden,  Majc  Fteckno,  ao6,  in  Spectator,  1711,  No.  58,  May7,  p.  95/3  (MorleyX 

Variants,  17  c.  acrosiiche,  acrostichis. 


acrdtdrion,  -um,//.  acrdteria,  sb.:  Gk.:  lit.  a  prominent 
part,  also  Anglicised  as  acroter,  acroiere  {—LJ-). 

I.  Classical  Antiq.  the  ornament  over  the  middle  or  on 
either  comer  of  a  pediment  (Plato,  Crilias,  p.  116  d). 
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ACTA 

1788  ACROTERIA,  or  AcROTBi)S...«>m«tiine>  also  nniifiMflgufc*,  whether 
of  stone  or  metal,  placed  as  ornaments,  or  crownings,  on  the  tops  of  temples,  or 
other  buildings ;  Cmambeks,  C^A  18S3  AlcToterioo. ..composed  of  alcantnos 
and  helix.  Lower  border  cut  away  to  fit  the  ridge  of  a  pediment :  C.  Fbnnbix, 
Tr.  A.  MichatlU  Aru.  Marh,  in  Gi.  Brii.t  p.  394. 

2.  Arch,  the  pedestals  or  level  places  for  statues  on 
the  angles  of  a  pediment,  also  the  statues  themselves. 

Xnt  Aemttm:  PmLun,  World »/ WorJt.  178S  Acnttria  at  Acnttn: 
CuAMBSBS,  CycL,  SappL 

2  a.  pi.  acroUria,  statues  or  pinnacles  in  ranges  on  a  roo£ 
Found  as  a  collective  singular. 

1664  Acr0teria...-'m  may  properly  name  them  Pinocles,  for  so  Pitum  and 
Batlemenls  were  made  sometimes  more  sharp.  Towriog  or  Spiry :  Evex-yn.  Tr. 
freart*t  Parall  Arckit.,  p.  140.  1678  AcroUriat  in  Architecture  are  those 
sharp  and  spiry  Battlements  or  Pinnacles,  that  stand  in  ranges,  with  Rails  and 
BaUsters  upon  flat  Buildings :  VHi\.Lm,  Wtrld  1^  IVonU.  1788  Chahbsks, 
Cyel 

Variants,  Lat.  acrdterium,  acroter,  fr.  Fr.  acrotire. 
[Gk.  oKfvn^ftw,  fr.  3jtpof,"»* extreme',  'highest'.] 
acta, if^.  (pi.  of  <if/»m):  Lat:  transactions. 

1.  Rom.  Antiq. :  acta  publica,  the  register  of  public  acts. 

2.  public  acts ;  register  of  transactions  of  a  public  body 
or  meeting  when  those  transactions  are  completed,  in 
opposition  to  agenda,  a  register  of  business  announced  for 
consideration. 

Actaeon:  Gk.  'Kienuav.  a  mythical  hunter  who,  having 
surprised  Artemis  (Diana)  bathing,  was  transformed  by  her 
into  a  stag  and  so  was  killed  by  his  own  bounds.  As  having 
been  made  to  wear  horns  he  became  a  representative  of 
cuckolds  and  his  name  was  even  used  as  a  verb  meaning 
*to  cuckold'. 

abt.  1886  There  saw  I  Atteoa  an  hart  ymaked,  |  For  vengeance  that  he  saw 
Diane  all  naked:  Chaucek,  Caitt.  Talts,  lotj  (iSjfl).  1088  Thy  temples 
should  be  planted  presenilY  I  With  horns,  as  was  Actaxin's:  Shaks.,  Tit.  Ami, 
ii.3,63.  1088  1  will. ..pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so  seeming 
Mistress  Page,  tfivulee  Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actaeon ; — Merry 
H^iveSt  iii.  3,  44.  16S1  the  emperours  themselves  did  wear  Actseons  badge: 
R.  Burton,  Anat.  Met.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  4.  Sub«.  i,  Vol.  11.  p.  457  (1817). 
1647  but  doe  ye  heare  my  little  Acteonites;  what,  suffer  your  skins  to  be  pulIVI 
over  your  embroydered  eares  to  make  Winter  Jerkins  for  tne  Army!  Mercnrna 
UeltauluUcia,  No.  11,  p.  67.  1748  This  young  Actaon  \i.e.  hoottr),  who 
inherited  his  grandfather's  antipathy  to  every  thmg  in  distress:  Smollett,  Rod. 
.ffam/.,  ch.  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  9(1817). 

♦acte  d'accnsatlon,  phr.:  Fr.:  bill  of  indictment,  or 
impeachment. 

1848  The  impeachment,  or  aete  etaccfaaticH...ynx  at  last  drawn  up:  Craiic 
and  MACFAI11.ANE,  Pict.  Hitt.  Eng.,  VoL  IIL  p,  359/2. 

activity  {,:.±=ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ttiviU. 

1.  the  act  or  state  of  exerting  natural  power  or  energy. 

1B49  the  power  and  actinitie  of  al  thinges :  Coverdalb,  Eratm.  Pampkr., 
I  Cot.,  33-  [N.  E.  D.)  1099  Doingis  activityi  and  he  will  still  be  doing: 
Shaks.,  Hen.  K,  iii.  ■j,  107.  1607  That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell  I 
The  source  of  all  erection; — Timon^  iv.  3,  163. 

2.  quickness  of  action  or  iDovement,  ready  display  of 
energy. 

abL  1838  So  noble  a  prince  as  he  Mn  all  actyuite  |  Of  hardy  nerdall  actes: 
J.  Skbltoh.  >flr.  Vol.  IL  p.  79(1843).  lOSO  Actiiiytcqu>cknesse<ic<<aMV:f: 
Palsgr.  1660  Tois  nation  is  rumedfor  want  of  actiuity  on  our  parts:  Evblvn. 
Carrttf.,  VoL  ill.  p.  166(1871)  178T  His  borse  was  drowned,  and  he  saved 
by  the  activity  of  his  servants :  Gent.  Mag.^  p.  1118/9. 

2  a.  physical  strength  and  ^ility,  the  exercise  of  the 
same,  gymnastics,  athletics,  display  of  skill  in  action. 

_  loss  Master  whyche  teacheth  actiuitie,   Gymttastn:   HuLOrr,  Aimtila- 
rium.        1613 — 8  to  see  no  other  activity  but  shootiu  and  putting  of  guns : 


{.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  4*   Timet  of  James  /.,  VoL  L  p.  aSs  (i'84S). 
630  So  we  see,  m  Languages  the  Tongue  is  more  Pliant  to  all  Expressions  aod 
sounds,  the  loints  are  mure  Supple  to  all  Featt  of  Actiuitie,  and  Motions,  ia 


1630  So  we  see,  m  Languages  the  Tongue  is  more  Pliant  to  aU  Expressions  aiid 
lounds,  the  loints  are  mure  Supple  to  all  Featt  of  Actiuitie,  and  Motions,  in 
Youth  then  afterwards :  Bacon,  Ess.,  xxxi  p.  371  (1871).        1638  of  which 


YOOtn  inen  aKerwaros :  dacon,  cti.,  xxxx.  p.  371  I1S71;.  low  01  wmcn 
late  activity  \i.t.  vaulting  one  Stokes,  the  master,  did  afterwards  set  forth  a 
pretty  book :  Evelyn,  Dinry,  Vol.  t.  p.  la  (1873).  1607  he  stood  on  his  head... 
and  nnally  flew  down  the  perpendicular. ..with  divers  other  actiuities:  i^.,  p.  339. 


pretty  book :  Evelyn,  Dinry,  Vol.  i.  p.  la  (1873).       1607  he  stood  on  his  head... 
and  nnally  flew  down  the  perpendicular. ..with  divers  other  actiuities:  i^.,  p.  33 
1660  I  saw.. .monkeys  and  apes  dance,  and  other  feats  of  activity:  it.,  p.  35^ 

3.    active  force,  operation  of  the  same. 

1096  his  ymage  dead,  I  That  livlne  hhn  in  all  activity  tTo  thee  shall  represent : 
Spsn&,  ^.  Q.,  111.  iii.  39.  1646  Some. ..have  recuned  unto  the  influence  of 

thesiarres,  making  their  activities  Nationall:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  307. 
(N.  E.  D.)  bef.  1783  Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  force  |  A  mind  well- 
lodg'd,  and  masculine  of  course :  Cowpbr,  Tahlt  Talk,  Poems  Vol.  i.  p.  9  (180SX 

*actoT  {±-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. 

I.    a  manager,  steward,  overseer  (of  an  estate  or  a  house- 
hold).   Obs. 

1383  He  is  vndir  totouris  and  actenri*:  Wtcup,  Col.,  iv.  s.    (N.  E.  D.] 
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herein  himself  is  actor:  Selden,  Laws  of  Eng.,  1.  xx.  (1739)    [N.  E.  D.] 
1696  in  the  Civil  Law  an  Actor  signifies  an  Advocate  or  Proctor:  Phillips, 


2.  one  who  initiates  an  action  at  law,  a  plaintiff.  In 
AncUnt  Roman  Law  also  'an  advocate',  'prosecutor'.  Not 
Obs.  among  men  of  Law. 

1418   That  the  actour  be  admytted  to  maken  his  compleynt:    Ltdgatk. 
Pylgr.,l.y{.  tUiy^.     [N.E.D.J       1049  The  king  may  not. ..determine  Causes 
wherein  himself  is  "  '  '  "  ......«-** 

1696  in  the  Civil  I 
World  of  Words  (5th  Ed). 

3.  a  doer,  one  who  acts  or  takes  part  in  any  action. 
Now  gen.  with  allusion  to  4,  unless  in  reference  to  the 
expressed  idea  of  act  or  action. 

1083  all  these  b«  honorable  purposes,  imitating  the  nature  of  the  muoificeBt 
God,  wherwith  he  is  well  pleased,  who  wul  assist  such  an  actour  beyond  expecta- 
tion of  man:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  144  (1600)1  1094  no  out- 
rageous thing  I  From  vassal  actors  can  be  wiped  away:  Shaks.,  Lncrect,  608. 
1096  And  th*  actours  won  the  meedc  meet  for  their  crymes:  SPENS.,  F.  j^..  V. 
ix.  42.  1639  as  by  every  bad  action  such  a  disposition  is  bred  in  the  mind  of 
the  actor:  Brent,  Tr.  Soem^s  Hist.  Coutu.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  165  (1676).  1646 
Surely  many  things  fall  out  by  the  design  of  the  general  Motor,  and  tmdreamt  of 
contrivance  of  Nature,  which  are  not  imputable  unto  the  intention  or  knowledge 
of  the  particular  Actor;  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  x.  p.  loa 
(t686).  1669  for  the  honour  of  thode  very  many  brave  men  who  were  acton  in 
It :  Evelyn,  Corresf.,  VoL  lu.  p.  314  (1873).  1764  you  yourself  have  been  a 
principal  actor  in  this  robbery:  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fatiom,  ch.  xxxviii.  Wks., 
VoL  IV.  p  sia(i8i7). 

3  b.  a.  female  doer,  which  is  what  actress  meant  at  first 
(id,  17  cc). 

4.  a  stage-player,  one  who  acts  a  part  (on  or  off  the 
stage). 

1690  The  actors  are  at  hand  and  by  their  show  |  You  shall  know  all  that  you 
are  like  to  kaow:  Smaks.,  Of  ids.  Mi's.  Dr.,  v.  i,  116.  1098  as  ifthe  tragedjr  | 
Werephiy'din  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors:— /////««.  Vt.,li.  3.a8.  1600  ia 
the  very  midst  of  their  solemne  Gaines  and  sports,  he  tooke  from  them  the  very 
plaiers  and  actors :  Holland,  Tr.  tin,  Bk.  v.  p.  iSo.  1600  to  Actor  fa>  a 
Coaiedie  or  Tragedy :  R.  Cawdrav,  Treas.  of  Similits,  p.  380.  1603  vain 
Actors  in  this  Worlds  peat  Play :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dm  Sartas,  p.  17  (1608). 
1640  that  stage  1  Of  wicked  Actours:  H.  More,  Phil  Pt.,  Oracle,  b.  397  (1647). 
IVra  that  talented  and  popular  actor :  Evening  Echo,  teA>.  ^i.    (St.] 

4  a.    a  female  stage-player,  now  gen.  replaced  by  actress. 

1666  Kjdpp  [daisgl  the  widow  very  well  and  wiU  ha  an  exoelleiit  actor: 
Pbpvs,  Diary,  Dae.  S7. 

[From  early  Eng.  actour  fas  if  from  Anglo-Fr.  actour, 
but  the  Fr.  acieur  is  later  in  Littr^),  fr.  Lat  actor  (noun 
of  agent  to  agere,^'Ko  drive',  'to  manage',  'to  do',  'to  act') 
to  which  the  spelling  is  accommodated.  In  Lat  sense  3 
is  earliest,  sense  i  latest.] 

actrice,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  female  stage-player,  actress.  Periiaps 
reg^arded  as  Eng.  in  18  c. 

actn.  actum,  actus,  abl.,  ace,  and  nom.  of  actoa,  sb. : 
Lat.:  'act',  'deed',  'actuaJity';  used  in  various  techn. 
phrases.  Thus  actus  primus  or  actus  signatus  in  Scholastic 
Logic  is  the  mere  designation  of  an  act  (sometimes  almost 
=ivmiui,  'potential  operation'),  opposed  to  actus  secundus 
or  actus  exercitus,  the  actual  practice  (sometimes  almost 
=(Wpy(ta,  'actual  operation'). 


1616  But  these  last  are  lather  fotentii  than  actu ;  J.  Chambeslaih,  in 
Court  &•  Times  of  Jos.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  413  (1848).  1674  Gods  tart  Essttut 
must  be  forthwith  or  actu  [in  actuality]  but  his  everlasting  £«fra<v..,miist  be 


forth-coming^ or  in  pcleniiA:  N.  Fairfail  Bulk  and  Selv.,  p.  17. 

we  consider  it  in  actu  signato,  or  in  its  aosiract  idea,  this  is  its  temperament : 


13   (1848). 

■perlastinf  Essence... 

1671  If 

irament: 

1696  Acts  are  good  in  themselves  in 


John  Hows,   Wks.,  p.  363/3  (iSu). 

actu  signato,  from  the  matter:  D.  Clarkson,  Prod.  Wks.,  Niekol's  Ed.. 
VoL  11.  p.  114(1865).  1684  we  are  active  in  actu  exercito,  but  not  in  actu 
signato:  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  iii.  p.  S05 
(1865)  1703  we  look  upon  it  [i.e.  the  covenant]  as  iu  actu  exeretta,  via. 
as  it  is  now  transacted  ana  entered  into  by  the  beloved  God:  John  Howe, 
Wks.,  p  107/a  (1834)  1896  but  in  actu  exercito,  and  as  acted  by  as,  they 
[i.e.  acts]  cannot  l^  good,  without  a  good  principle,  a  due  form,  a  right  end: 
D.  Clarksom.  Pract.  Wks.  Nichols  Ed. .  VoL  IL  p.  1 14 (i86s>.  1681-1703 
foundations  firmly  laid  in  the  soul  do  implicitly  work  when  they  are  not  its 
actu  exercito,  or  explicitly  thought  upon ;  TH.  Goodwin.  Wks.,  in  NichoFs  Ser. 
StttmL  Divines,  Vat  vill.  p.  18^  (1864).  16M  There  is  the  actus  primus,  or 
the  quiekeaiag  act  ef  this  principle :  John  Owbn,  Wks.,  Vol  IL  p.  339  (1S36). 
1681  This  power  ia  'acta  primo  ,  or  nindamentally,  is  in  the  church  itself:  ik„ 
VoL  XX.  pt  37&.  —  This  power.. .in  *actu  sccundo\or  its  exerciae,  [is]  in  them 
that  are  especially  called  thereunto:  ib.        1681 — 1703  and  so  to  create  a  woilc- 


manship  to  good  workiL  is  to  endow  the  heart  with  such  abilities,  and  actu*  prims, 
as  they  are  called,  as  should  enliven  the  heart  to  good  works,  as  actus  secuetdi: 
Th.  (jOODWlN,  Wks.,  in  Nlchol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  vi.  p  436  (1863). 


1684  The  sacrament  is  a  seal  in  actu  primo,  in  its  own  nature,  but  not  «  actn 
secundo:  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  iv.  p.  434 
(1865).  1749  but  for  the  rationale,  1  can  only  allow  it  him  in  actu  prime  (to 
talk  Logic)  and  seldom  m  actu  secundo:  Lord  Chestbrpield,  Letters,  Vol.  1. 
No.  173.  p.  514(1774).  1681  There  are  two  acts  of  faith ;  the  one  is  upward  to 
God,  ana  the  other  is  downward.  Actus  elicitus,  as  we  call  it,  and  actus  im' 
peratus:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.^  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  iL  p.  33s 
(1861).  1681 — 1703  And  so  instification  in  God  is  one  uniform  act,  actus  indi' 
viduus  as  divines  speak :  ib.,  VoL  vi.  p.  105  (1863).  1643  passive  possibility  to 
any  thing,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  change,  can  have  no  place  in  him  who  is 
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ACTUALITE 


aciut  HmjkUXf  and  purely  free  ftwa  all  oompositioa ;  John  Owbn,  Dupl.  of 
Armin.,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  63  (Russell,  iSaQi  1S7S— 80  ».  certayne  solemne 
venerable  grace  to  my  most  reverend  Regenteshipp  when  it  cumes  in  actlun : 
Gab.  Harvey  Lttl,  Bk.,  p.  ^^  (1884).  16S3  But  in  respect  or  him  that  is 
subject  to  the  Law  it  does  consist  in  actu  mttonU^  'tis  required  only  that  he  should 
know  it,  not  in  acUt  valvHtatis^  it  does  not  depend  upon  his  obedience ;  N.  CuL- 
VBRWKL,  Light  o/I^ai.,  ch.  iv,  p.  25.  1699  Though  every  law  proceeds  from 
the  will  of  the  lawgiver,  and  doth  formally  consist  in  actu  volnntatij,  yet  it  pre- 
supposes acfum  iHtelttctHs:  S.  Chaknock,  Wis.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand. 
Divina,  Vol.  v.  p.  465  (iXfA). 

''actuali'M,  sb.-.  Fr. :  real  existence,  reality,  opposed  to 
potential  or  to  imaginary  existence. 

1839  we  are  not  going  to  praise  it ;  it  wants  vigoiu*,  to  our  taste,  and  what  you 

Lsts  lose  litt 
p.  30/1. 

actnaliter,  adv. :  Lat. :  actually,  Ktxr  ivrtXextiav. 
UT4  God's  being  tu  nek  is  altogether  in  a  leadiness  or  aclualiUr:  N.  Fair- 
fax, BtM  and Seh.,  p.  175. 

actum  agere,  phr. :  Lat :  to  do  what  is  done,  to  waste 
time  and  labour  in  vain  repetition. 

1621  you  will  infer  that  this  is  actum  agere,  an  unnecessary  work ;  R.  Burton. 
'el..  To  Reader,  Vol.  I.  p.  8  (1827)1         1618  these  things...here  I  must 


call  actuaUtI:  W. 
dramatists  lose  little  time 


Thackbrav,  Muc.  Essayi,  p.  i^i  (1885).    '  1884  French 
the  production  of  actuatttis :  AthtnenttH,  Jan.  5, 


not  prove,  lest  1  should  actum  agerex  John  Owbn,  Wks.,  A^p.,  Vol.  v.  p.  561 
(Russell,  i8a6).  1664  to  have  tied  myself  unto  a  contest  with  him.  had  been 
merely  actum  agere,  without  promoting  the  cause  I  had  undertaken  in  the  least : 


tf..  Vol  VI.  p.  xxi.         1663  lest  you  otherwise  seem  a£/aoM  <^{rrr,  as  the  vrord 
u:  EvBLVN,  Corretp.,  Vol  ill.  p.  i38(i873X 

actum  est  (de),/^r. :  Lat. :  'it  is  all  over  (with)'. 

1614  Actum  est,  of  him  for  a  common-wealths-man :  if  hee  goe  to't  in  Rime, 
once:  B.  Jonson,  Bart.  Fair,  Ui.  5,  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  41  (1631—^).  bet 
I7S3  if  he  can  prove  his  point  upon  an  Authority,  so  well  accepted  as  this  is. 


1783  If  he  can  prove  his  point  upon  an  Authonty,  s< 
actum  est :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  i,  8,  p.  19  (1740). 

[The  3rd  pars.  neut.  sing.  perf.  ind.  pass,  of  ag-ere,='tc 
o',  'act ,  in  phr.  with  de,  prep.,  =  'of',  'concerning',  and  abl.' 


,='to 
do^,  'act',  in  phr.  with  de,  prep.,  =  'of',  'concerning',  and  abl.] 

*actmeia,si.:  Lat.:  'keenness', 'sharpness'  {Met.  of  the 
mind,  as  often  in  Lat.),  'shrewdness'. 

IS7S— 80  y  suttle  and  intricate  acumen  of  Aristotle  -.  Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett. 
Bk.,  "p.  71  (1884X  1699  nothing. ..doth  sooner  abate  that  which  we  call,  acumen 
M^fim^*,  then  your grosse&re:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.Man  out 0/ his  Hum.,  ii.  3,  Wks., 
p.  so6  (1616).  1689   one  Scholar  may  be  taught  otherwise  upon  the  Stock  of 

his  Acumen,  but  not  a  whole  School :  Selden,  Table-  Talk,  p.  68  (1868).  1818 
Milton's  divine  poem  of  the  Paradise  Lost  may  have  come  under  your  observa- 
tion,  and  stood  the  test  of  your  critical  acumen ;  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarihy, 
VoL  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  too  (1819).  1843  I. ..shall  still  think  them  two  men  {  Till  some 
Sure  proves  the  fact  'with  his  usual  acumen^ :  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  349 
(1865). 

acnpictor,  sb.:  Late  Lat.:  embroiderer. 

1696  Acupictor,  (lat.)  an  Embroiderer  in  needlew«-k,  as  it  were  a  Painter 
with  «  Needle:  Phillips,  World 0/ Words (sthEd.\ 

acnshla,  .r^.:  Ir. :  darling;  for  a  cMisIe,=  '0  ptdse'  (of  my 
heart).  ^ 

1883  Omie,  acushlal  henceforth  let  us  be  brothen:  H.  Jay,  Counaught 
Cousins,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  138. 

acyron,  sb. :  Gk. :  use  of  a  word  or  phrase  in  an  improper 
sense. 

1684  Curssed  or  detestable,  by  the  figufe..4o''v«,whenawordof  an  vnproper 
signification  is  cast  in  a  clause  as  it  were  a  cloud:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  xiv. 
en.  vii.  p.  371.  1889    Ve  haue  another  vicious  speech  which  the  Gteekes  call 

Aejfron,  we  call  him  the  vncouthe.  and  is  when  we  vse  an  obscure  and  darke 
word,  and  vtterly  repugnant  to  that  we  would  expresse:  Pt;TTENHAH,  Eng. 
Poes.,  p.  a6a  (1869). 

[Gk.  iievpoi/,  neut.  sing,  adj.] 

ad,  prep.  ■  Lat. :  'to,  for,  until,  near,  according  to'.  See 
phrases  with  ad. 

ad  absurdum.    See  reductio  ad  abs. 

ad  amnssim,  pAr.:  Lat. :  'according  to  the  (mason's  or 
carpenter's)  level ',  accurately,  exactly. 

1640  this  agrees  ad  amussim  with  Uraturt  or  Psfck*...fi>K  celestiall  Vennsx 
H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  sig.  c  i  (1647).  1663  For  though  the  Thetis  which  thoa 
lay'st  I  Be  true  ad  amussim  as  thou  say'st:  S.  Butler,  Huditras,  Pt.  i.  Cant. 
tp.  6a.  1698  Is  there  but  one  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  all  the  Paradice  of  the 
Church  of  C^odt  Or  must  all  be  despised  that  are  not  reformed  ad  antussimf 
J.  Hacket,  Ahf.  Williams,  Pt.  L  36,  p.  34. 

ad  arbitrlum,  phr. :  Lat. :  '  at  will',  arbitrarily. 

1774  leave  it  with  the  legislature  to  disfranchise,  ad  arMtrium,  every 
borough  and  county  in  the  kingdom:  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  n.  p.  91  (1887). 

ad  articulum  mortis:  Lat.    See  in  artlcolo  mortis. 

ad  avisandum:  Lat.    See  avizandunL 

ad  bene  esse:  Late  Lat    See  esse. 

ad  calendas  Graecas  :  Lat    See  ad  kaL  Graec. 


AD    HOC 

*ad  captandum  [vulgusl,  phr.:  Lat.:  'to  catch  (the 
vulgar)',  of  an  argument  or  statement;  also  ad  captum 
vulgi. 

1631  As  for  those  places  of  scripture  which  oppu^  it  (the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, &c.]  they  will  nave  spoken  €ui  captum  vuigt,  and  if  rightly  understood 
&  favourably  interpreted  not  at  all  against  it:  R,  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  2, 
Sec  3,  Mem.  a,  p.  337(1867).  1763  Tht^  ^iry  \n<A^9  ad  captandum  vulpts 
can  have  no  effect  but  on  ideots:  Smollett,  Launc.  Greaves,  ch.  x.  Wks., 
Vol.  v.  p.  01  (1817).  1780  I  said  this  was  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  employed  \xy 
his  tiomship  ad  captandum  vulgus.  1  believe  so  still,  but  I  believe  he  meant  it 
also  ad  captandum  regem:  J.  Adams,  Lett.,  Diplom.  Corresp.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  408 
(Boston,  t8a9X        1811    only  to   write   ^ ad  captandum  vulgus^:    Byron,   in 


Moore's  Life,  Vol.  11.  p  63  (1832).  1837  such  an  ad  captandum  argument,  as 
the  offer  of  half  a  guinea:  C.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  x.  p.  95.  1883  showy 
and  ad  captandum  arguments :  Standard,  Oct.  12,  p.  5/3.      1886  The  talc.hu 


the  offer  of  half  a  guinea:  C.  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  x.  p.  95, 
and  ad  captandum  arguments :  Standard,  Oct.  12.  p.  5/3.  If 
a  sort  ot  ad  captandum  interest:  Athenerum,  Feb.  6.  p.  198/3. 

ad  cl6nim, /Ar. :  Low  Lat:  'to  the  clergy';  a  discourse 
to  the  clergy  was  called  shortly  a  clerum. 

1873-^80  there  was  a  sermon  ad  clerum  first:  Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  3 
(1884X  1643  by  sermons  ad  cltrum...\ki  caused  such  a  "spring"  among 
divines  as  was  not  seen  in  many  years  before:  Th.  Fuller,  Abel Red„  Vol.  11. 
p.  390  (1867). 

ad  cmmdnam,  phr. :  Lat :  'to  the  purse',  of  an  argument 
or  appeal 


1769  Then,  added  my  father,  making  use  of  the  amiment  adcrumenam,- 
Mrill  lay  twenty  guineas  to  a  single  crown-piece :  Sterne, 
Vol.  n.  ch.  xii.  Wks.,  p.  79  (1839). 


Trist.  Shandy, 


1  will  lay  twenty  guineas  to  a  single  crown-piece : 
"■  )1.  II.  ch.  xii.  Wks.,  p.  79  (1839). 

ad  esse:  Late  Lat    See  esse. 

ad  eundem  \£radum\  phr.:  Low  Lat.:  'to  the  same 
(degree) ',  of  the  admission  of  a  graduate  of  one  University 
to  the  same  degree  at  another  without  examination ;  metaph. 
of  admission  of  a  member  of  any  one  society  into  another. 

1711  you  are  invited  to  be  admitted  ad  eundem  at  CA  MBR IDGE :  Spectator, 
No.  78,  May  30,  p.  126/2  (Morley).       1780  Dr.  Middleton  was  presented  ad 
tndem  by  the  Mar^^aret  professor.  Dr.  Jenner:  Thos.  Hearne,  Remains,  in 


Lib.  of  Old  Authors,  Vol.  111.  p.  58  (1869),       1773  1  would  instantly  scratch  my 
name  out  of  the  buttery-book  of  Almack's;  be  admitted,  ad  eundem,  among  the 


Muses:  HoH.  Walpolk,  Letters,  Vol.  v.  p.  404 (iB;?).         1783  he  shall  be  ad- 
r...into  the  Church  of  Rome :  1^.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  440 (1858).      1869 


mitted  ad  Eundem.. 


they  are  admitted  ad  eundem  among  the  chosen  ones  of  the  city  of  Exeter :  A.  Trol- 
LOl^  He  knew  He  was  Right,  Vol.  l.  ch.  vii.  p.  49.  1888  Graduates  came... 
and  supplicated  for  incorporation  ad  eundem,  as  a  matter  of  usage  so  unvarying 
as  to  be  almost  a  right:  Atken^um,  Aug.  39,  p.  367/1. 

ad  extra,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  'in  an  outward  direction'; 
of  what  has  effect  beyond  the  subject  of  a  verb  or  verbal 
noun,  opposed  to  ad  tVt/r^z.—'within'  (the  said  subject)  and 
to  ab  extra,='from  without',  f.  v. 

1.  adv.: 

1660  God  does  then  most  gloriJSe  and  exalt  himself  in  the  most  triumphant 
way  that  may  be  ad  extra  or  out  of  himself;  J.  Smith,  Sel.  Disc,  p.  137  (1673X 
1681  what  works  all  three  Persons  do  towards  us  ad  extra. ..a^n  attributed  more 
especially  to  one  Person  than  to  another;  Th.  Goodwin,  Wis.,  in  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand.  Divines,  VoL  i.  p.  503  (1861).  1696  We  have  all  the  confirmations  and 
assurances,  ad  extra,  that  the  most  suspicious  heart  can  desire :  D.  Ci.arkson, 
Pract.  wis.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  i.  p.  19s  (1864). 

2.  adj. : 

1687  all  the  works  of  the  TniAtyad  extra,  are  indivisible :  J.  Owbn,  Wks., 

Vol.  X.  p.  330  (Russell,  i8a6)i  1671  all  (kxi's  acta  ad  extra  are  free :  J.  HowR, 
Wks.,  p.  222/1  (1834).  1681—1703  By  God's  ways  sometimes  all  his  works  ad 
extra  are  meant :  Th.  Goodwin.  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  VL 
p.  S19  (1863).  1684  the  acts  of  those  [perfections]  ad  extra  are  not  necessary 
nut  upon  a  condition. ..the  acts  of  those  [perfections]  ad  intra,  or  within  himself 
are  necessary:  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  IL 
p.  195  (1864). 

ad  extrfimnm  virium,/Ar.:  Lat:  to  the  utmost  of  the 
powers. 

1683  how  do  they  act  ad  extremum  virium  in  all  expressions  of  malice  and 
wickednesset  N.  Culverwel,  Light  of  Nat.  ^  Treat.,  p.  147.  1684  the  sun 
^vaKA..Md extremum  virium,  unless  a  cloud  interpose;  S.  Charnock,  Wks..\Tt 
NichoPs  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  11.  p.  437  (1864).  1691  For  he  being  Infinite 
in  all  Perfections,  cannot  act  ad  extremum  virium,  unless  he  could  produce  an 
I nfinite  Creature,  that  is,  another  God,  which  is  a  Contradiction ;  J .  Ray,  Creation, 
Pt.  II.  p  378  (1701).  1696  He  [Christ]  did  not  act  as  naturalagents  ad  extre- 
mum virium:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  in.  p.  38  (1865). 

ad  finem,  ad  fin.,  phr.:  Lat :  'at  the  end',  'near  the 
end';  used  in  references. 

1641  So  do  the  Geneva  divines  in  their  answer  to  the  eight  questions  proposed 
to  them,  which  are  inserted  among  Zanchy's  epistles  lib,  i,  ad  finem  Epistolae 
58:  S.  'ToRSHBLL,  Comm.  Mai.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  281/3(1865)^  1700  Psalm 
xxii.  37,  ad  finem...vrz&  sweet  and  seasonable  to  my  soul:  T.  Boston,  Mem.^ 
Wks.,  VoL  XII.  p.  110(1854). 

'It ad  hoc,  phr. :  Lat :  'for  this'  (special  function  or 
object). 

1689  So  that  ad  hoc  the  Magistrate  is  the  only  Judge  what  is  sound  doctrine : 
R.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catkolicks,  Pt.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  451.  1809  The  conscripts 
are...exaiiiined...by  a  special  commission,  created  ad  hoc  by  the  prefect:  Edin. 
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AD   HOMINEM 

Rtv.j  Vol.  13.  p.  433.  1886  Robespierre  was  for  the  second  time  dioaen 
PresHfent  <A  the  Convention  ad  hoe',  J.  W.  Crokbr»  Bstayt  Fr,  Rtff.^  vi.  p.  391 
(1857).  1888  A  sum  not  far  off  two  millionspcr  annum  will  have  to  be  provided 
ad  hoc  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Greg,  Misc.  Essays^  ch.  vi.  p.  147. 

ad  hoc,  argumentum:  Lat   See  aTg»  ad  hoc. 

ad  hominesiy/^r. :  Lat. :  'to  the  person' ;  of  an  argument 
(often  argnmentum.  ad  hom.,  q.  v,)  or  appeal  merely  based 
on  the  habits,  prejudices,  or  professions  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, almost  equal  to  the  adj.  'personal'.  In  reference  to 
more  persons  than  one,  needlessly  tf  not  wrongly,  ad  homines. 

1098  And  this  is  an  argument  which  logicians  call  ad  korninetH :  R.  Parsons, 
Ward-Word t0  Ha$t.  Watch- Word,  PL  vi.  p.  79.  1630  we  prove  to  divers 
persons  who  suppose  &  believe  the  one,  &  so  (^aa  homittrm)  by  that  we  prove 
the  other:  J.  S.,  Tria2l  of  th*  ProUstant  Private  S^rit^  11.  ch.  viii.  p,  204. 
1680  What  I  can  find  in  his  sermon  hath  any  aspect  or  design  that  way,  is  either 
ad  rem,  oit  adhomirum:  J.  Howe,  Wks.^  p.  173/1  (1634).  1765    There  was 

great  wit  ad  hominem  in  the  latter  reply:  Hor.  Walpolr,  LetUrs,  Vol  iv. 
P-  339  ('^57)-  1883   The  foregoing  remark$„.are  in  no  sense  directed  ad 

homiius :  JCIX  Cent. ,  Aug^  p.  355. 

ad  hnnc  lociim,/^r.:  Lat. :  on  this  passage. 

1641  yet  of  the  enigmatical  use  of  it»  see  him,  ad  hu$tc  lactt/tt,  and  in  his 
Proem  to  the  Minw  Presets:  S.  Torshsix,  Comm.  Mai.^  Nichors  Ed.,  p.  300/2 
<i«65). 

ad  id6in,/^r. :  Lat.:  'to  the  same*,  on  the  same  (point), 
in  agreement. 

1672  Hitherto  you  have  proved  nothing  in  question,  neither  have  you  rea- 
soned a/ li/nvr:  Whitgipt,  «^>tr..Vol.  I.  p.  40^  (Parker  Soc,  1851).  1674  The 
opposition  is  not  (u/ ui>m :  J.  Owen,  ^ilx.,  Vol.  ii.p.  379(RuK«ell,  1826).  1880 
The  letters  show  that  the  parties  were  never  ad  idrm :  Law  Tirrut,  2iiay  30,  Vol. 
LXXIX.  p.  80/3. 

ad  infinitum, /^r. :  Lat. :  'to  infinity*,  without  limit. 
1.    €ulv.  (often  with  ellipse) : 

1610  Nay,  to  a  thousand,  so  ad  in/tniium;  B.  Jonson,  Alch.^  ii.  i,  Wks., 
p.  619(16x6):  1636  succe&siuely  from  one  to  another  of  the  same  kinde,  ad 

tHjimtum'.  PuRCHAS,  Pii^ms,  Vol.  it.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1479.  bef.  1638   [fear] 

having  no  object  to  bound  it,  it  runs  on  ad  uifitUtMH^  and  cannot  be  checked  by 
any  condition  of  life:  Felthah,  Resohfes,  Pt.  l  p.  135(1606).  1666  some 

have  turmerack  and  saffron,  other-some  none ;  some  onions  and  garlick,  some 
none:  Mime  having  almonds  and  raisins,  some  none:  and  so  ad  tM^Hitum:  SiR 
Tm.  Herbekt,  Trav.,  p.  3T0  (167^).  1738  And  these  have  dialler  still  to 
bite  'em,  |  And  so  proceed  ad infinitttm :  Swift,  IVks.^p.  604/3  (1869).  1749 
and  so  ad  m/Sm/itm:  Lord  Chsstbrfield,  Letters^  Vol.  i.  No.  159,  p.  413 
<i^4).  18M  Lord  Laudenlale  ridicules  the  idea  of  money  increasing  aditi/i-' 
Mttnm  by  compound  interest:   Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  4*  p.  374.  ^     1818  their  less 


durable  portraits  by  Lilly  and  Kneller  have  been  copied  ad  infinitum  in  Ireland : 
Lady  Morgan,  I^l.  Macarthy^  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  2x5  (xSio).  1889  apparently 
endlc^  avenues  of  arches,  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  on  the  right  and  left:  Miss 


Pardob,  Beauties  0/  the  Bosph.^  p.  105.  1806  the  rule  of  art  is  that  a  colon- 
nade  is  more  beautihil  the  longer  it  is.  and  that  ad  infinitum:  Embrson,  English 
TrmU»  xvi.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  127  (Bohn,  1866). 

2.    adj\ : 

1678  Nay  then,  thought  I,  if  that  you  breed  so  fast,  )  lil  put  you  by  your- 
selves, lest  you  at  last  |  Should  prove  ad  infinitum,  and  eat  out  I  The  book  that 
I  alftady  am  about:  Bunvan,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Author's  Apology,  p.  to. 
1878  maps  and  guides  ad  infinitum :  Gkrardine  Macpherson,  Life  of  Anna 
yame^m,  p.  49. 

ad  liuinirendum,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  Leg. :  *  for  making 
inquiry  * ;  name  of  a  writ 

1607  Ad  in^irwndum^  is  a  writ  iudidall,  commanding  inquirie  to  be  made 
of  any  thin^  touching  a  cause  depending  in  the  Kings  court,  for  the  better  cxecu- 
ckm  of  iustice :  Cowell,  Interpr.  1762  A  judicial  writ  ad  inquirendum  being 
executed,  the  prisons  of  his  inquisition  were  laid  open:  Smollett,  Zaiuxc.  Greaves^ 
ch.  XXV.  Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  334  (1817). 

*ad  interim, /Ar. :  Low  Lat:  ^for  the  mean-time';  see 
interim. 

1.  adv,i  provisionally,  temporarily. 

1787  He  will  be  succeeded  in  the  place  of  Governor  General  of  the  Low 
Countries  ad  interim  by  Count  Trautmansdorff:  Gent.  Mae.,  p.  1013/1.  1SL3 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  while  he  held  the  office  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
bcatc  for  Foreign  Affairs  ad  interim,  was  commanded  to  make  known  the  case 
of  William  Bowman. ..forcibly  detained  on  board  the  United  States'  Ship  the 
Hwnet:  A.  J.  Foster,  Lett,  to  Sec.  0/ State ^  in  Amer.  Sute  Papers,  Vol.  in. 

E.  459  ^1833).        1871  taking  the  precaution  ad  interim  of  returning  his  purse  to 
is  pocket:  J.  C.  Young,  Mem,  ofC.  M,  Young,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xL  p.  13. 

2.  adj, :  provisional,  temporary. 

1818  a  fruitless  attempt  at  reconciliation,  made  by  the  director  ad  interim 
Colonel  Alvares:  C.  A.  Rodnbv,  Lett.,  in  Amer.  State  Papers,  Vol.  iv.  p.  aai 
(183a).  1885  makes  it  highly  probable  that  they  look  upon  the  present  settle- 
ment of  Europe  as  one  only  ad  interim:  Grevilie  Memoirs,  Vol.  III.  ch.  xxviL 
p.  313  (1874X  1639  Our  minister,  who  was  only  ad  interim...saaaAt\n%  in  pro- 
moting a  settlement :  Miss  Pardoe,  Beauties  t^fthe  Bosph.,  p.  158. 

ad  intra,  phr, :    Late  Lat. ; 
*  within'.    See  ad  extra. 

1643  Providence,  is  a  word  which  may  seem  to  comprehend. ..all  his  works 
that  are  not  ad  intra  essentially  belonging  unto  the  Deity:  J.  Owen,  Whs., 
VoL  V,  p.  77  (Russell,  1826).  1674    these  actings  [of  the  persons]  are  of  two 

sorts :  I.  Ad  intra,  which  are  those  internal  acts  in  one  person  whereof  another 
person  is  the  object:  ifi..  Vol.  11.  p.  64. 

S.  D. 
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ad  invidiam,  phr, :  Lat :  to  (excite)  odium. 

1646  the  confidence  which  the  Kins,  and  particularly— as  it  was  sud  ad 
invidiam — tJke  Queen  placed  in  hin:  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Essays  Fr^  Rev.^  l.  p.  60 
(1857). 

ad  Kalendas  Graecaa,  phr. :  Lat. :  'at,  to  the  Greek 
Kalends';  i,e.  at,  to  a  time  which  will  never  arrive;  as  the 
Roman  term  Kalendae^^^^xh^  first  day  of  the  month',  was 
not  in  the  Greek  Calendar.  The  Emperor  Augustus  used 
the  phrase,  Sueton.,  Aug,^  Zy,    See  Kalends. 

1606  ever  and  anon^  when  hee  meant  some  that  would  never  pay  their  debts. 
He  said.  They  would  pay  ad  Calendas  Grtecas:  Hoixand,  Tr.  Suet.,  p.  77. 
1623  the  keys,  which  are  promised  to  be  deliverd  him  again,  but  I  think  ad 
Grtecas  Calendas:  Howell,  Lett.,  in.  v.  p.  55  (1645X  1638  stay  the  seisure 
for  the  60I',  till  there  come  a  charge  demonstratinge  the  particulars,  which  they 
thinke  will  be  ad  Gnrcas  calendas:  Mutton  Corrtsp.,  p.  ^17  (1843X  16tt 

{Speaker)  a  Flie  j  Who...  |  Makes  bold  to  borrow,  and  paies  too.  (Pro.)  But 
when?  (speaker)  Why  ad  Kalendas  Graecas;  never  then:  John  Day,  Par* 
lutment  of  Bees^  i.  p.  14  f  Bullen).  1888  Their  publication  has  been  deferred 
"from  political  reasons,**  possibly  cui  calendas  Grctcas:  Athen^umt  Feb.  ix, 
p.  iSa/a. 

ad  libitnin,  ad  lib.,  phr,:  Low  Lat.:  to  choice,  at 
pleasure,  as  much  (many)  as  may  be  desired;  in  Music 
(1724  Short  Exp/ic,  of  For  Wds.  in  Mus,  Bks,)  at  the 
performer's  pleasure,  generally  of  notes  or  passages  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  theme. 

1.  adv. : 

1621  a  great  man  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  |»ovinces...pill  and  poll, 
oppress  ad  libitum,  flea,  grind,  tyrranise:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reaider. 
p.  31  (1867X  1621  The  Howse  to  be  adjoiuned  ad  Ubitum :  Notes  of  Debates 
in  House  of  Lords,  p.  6a  (Camd.  Soc.,  1870).  1684  Yet  it  [the  Lorcf's  Supper] 
was  not  left  ad  HHtum:  you  mtvy  do  this,  but  do  it:  S.  Charnock,  WIu.,  in 
Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  iv.  p.  413  (1865).  1818  distributed  the 
money  ad  libitum:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  n.  p.  37  (iSiol  1821 
you  Shall  send  me  soda  powders,  tooth  powder,  tooth  brushes. ..'ad  libitum': 
BvxoN.  in  Moore's  Lifi.  Vol.  v.  p.  34a  (18^).  1848  Au  Libitum.  At  the 
pwrformer's  pleastu«;  abbreviated  a/ £5. :  Rimbault,  Pianofortes  p.  9a  1848 
to  marry  wives  ad  libitum  x  Ld.  Lytton,  Harold^  tik.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  la/i  (3rd  Edju 

2.  adj, : 

1769  many  neat  buildings  of  white  stone,  but  a  little  disorderly,  and,  **  ad 
libitum":  Gray,  Letters,  No.  cxliv.  VoL  11.  p.  157  (1819).  18w    In  fevers 

from  bite,  cold  drinks  ad  libitum:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  p.  47,  1821    armed 

with  un  ad  libitum  reserve  of  fool-hardiness:  ib..  Vol.  35,  p.  343. 

^ad  Utem,  phr  :  Lat. :  Leg, :  for  a  suit,  action. 

1766  The  court  of  exchequer  can  only  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem,  to  manage 
the  defence  of  the  infant  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  him;  Blackstonk, 
Comm.f  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxvil  Vol  111.  p.  497  (1809).         1877    It  shall  be  lawful  for 

the  chairman. ..to  appoint  a  next  friend  or  guaraian  ad  litem  to  act  for  or  on  behalf 
of  such  infant:  Stat.  40  ^  41  l^ic.,  ch.  56,  }  66.  1888  Guardians  ad  litem 
are  relieved  from  the  duty  of  answering  interrogatives :  Lord  Coleridgs,  Law 
Reports,  XI.  Q.  B.  />.,  253. 

ad  lactam,  phr. :  Lat. :  as  far  as  a  struggle 

1660  but  yet  ad  luctam  he  may  be  reusted,  though  he  cannot  ad  victoriamx 
NEwn>N,  on  John  17,  in  Nichol's  Corns.,  p.  191/1  (1&7). 

ad  xnajdrein  Dei  gloriam, /An :  Late  Lat.:  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God.     Motto  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

1669  it  hath  pleased  God  to  restore  my  health,  I  hope  ad  majortm  Dei 
gloriam:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  VoL  in.  p.  137(1879). 

ad  mannm,  phr :  Lat. :  '  at  hand',  ready. 

1547 — 60  the  light  rash  eloquence,  which  is  ever  ad  manum,  to  mock  and 
improve  that  which  is  esublidiedt  Ridlbv,  Wks.^  p.  504  (Parker  Soc,  1841). 
1681—1708  for  that  is  not  ad  manum  at  every  turn  when  a  man  is  to  act,  mit 
a  practical  skill  is  needful:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks,,  in  Nichol's  Ser,  Stand, 
Dtvitust  VoL  VII.  p.  141  (1663). 

ad  melius  esse,  phr :  Late  Lat. :  '  for  better-being  \  for 
greater  well-being ;  see  melius  esse. 

1608  two  instruments,  the  one  which  will  barely  seme  their  tame,  and  the 
other,  that  besides  the  meere  sufficiency,  hath  moreouer  the  perfection  a/ mr/iW 
esse  ioyncd  thereunto:  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  v.  p.  180.  1660 
k.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catholicks,  Pt.  11.  ch.  lii-  p.  405. 

^ad  miserlcordiam,  phr :  Lat :  'to  pity',  qualifying 
appeal,  plea,  argument,  &c.;  sometimes  used  as  if  an  adj. 

1834  the  fallacy  of  those  arguments  ad  miserlcordiam  on  which  the  agricuU 
turists  now  principally  rest  their  claims  to  protection:  Edin.^  Rev.,  Vol.  41,  p.  55. 


an  ad  miserlcordiam  appeal  for  an  extension  of  that  time  on  the  ground  of  his 
ignorance  of  the  practice :  Manchester  Exam. ,  Feb.  37,  p.  5/9. 

*ad  nauseam,  usque  ad  n.,  phr:  Lat.:  iit  'to  sea- 
sickness', to  a  sickening  extent,  so  much  as  to  cause  disgust ; 
usque  <7</,  =  * quite  up  to'. 

1647  Do  not  iterate  or  inculcate  the  same  things  odiously  //  ad  nauseam; 
John  Trapp,  Comm.  on  New  Test,  p.  90/1  (1868).  bef  1683  They  are  not 
filled.. .with  novel  and  uncouth  terms  foreign  to  the  things  of  God,  as  the  manner 
of  some  writers  is  ad  nauseam  usque:  J.  Owen,  fVks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  1^7  (Russell, 
1826).  1814  he  had  already  spoken  ad  nauseam  on  this  very  subject:  Edin* 
Rev.t  Vol.  33,  p.  73.         1819   That  person  has  already  been  exhibited,  perhaps 
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"luque  ad  xawram",  before  the  Public:  Tom  Crib's  Memorial,  Pref.,  p.  xxxL 
(3rd  Ed.X  1879  (Doncaster  church]  has  been  brtHight  almost  ad  nauteam 
before  the  public:  Sir  G.  Scott,  Recoil.,  ch.  iii.  p.  171. 

ad  nutnin,  pkr. :  Lat. :  at  the  nod,  beck. 

1777  by  paying  a  ground-rent  that  the  Portuguese  acquired  the  temporary  use 
and  profit  of  Macao  ad  nutum  of  the  Emperor:  in  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  Vol.  i, 
ch.  i.  p.  27  (1836). 

ad  \f\BAi\iam, phr.:  Late  Lat.:  'at  pleasure',  quite  volun- 
tarily. 

1636  These  were  things  ad  placiinm,  and  noe  claimes  allowed  for  this  time : 
Simon  a  Ewbs,  LeU.,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  ist  Ser.,  Vol.  in.  p.  216(1834). 

ad  pompam,  phr. :  Lat. :  for  public  show. 

16U  everything  must  be  theatricall  ad^mpam,  else  the  j^zing  vulgar  would 
not  be  so  easily  caught:  J.  Gee,  Foot  out  Snare,  p.  83.  1653  it  must  not  be 
worn  in  our  colours  ad  pompam,  but  in  our  armour  ad  pugnam,  to  the  6ght: 
Harburv,  Com.  Haiakktik,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  93/3  (1865). 

*ad  populnm, /Ar. :  Lat.:  'to  the  people',  opposed  to 
ad  clemm. 

1647  The  divine  authority  of  gospel  doctrine  is  here,  in  the  close  of  this  last 
sermon  adpopulum,  most  gravely  asserted  by  our  Saviour:  John  Trapp,  Comm. 
on  New  Test.,  p.  390/a  (1868X 

ad  post,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  the  direction  of  the  after, 
consequential,  consequentially. 

1831  from  a  present  cause  may  arise  an  infinitude  of  effects  ad  /ostt  Edin. 
Rev.,  Vol.  54,  p.  149. 

*ad  quod  damnnni,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  Leg.:  'at  what 
hurt';  see  quotation  from  Cowell. 

1607  Ad  f  nod  damnum,  is  a  writ  that  lyeth  to  the  escheater  to  inquire  what 
hurt  it  will  be  to  the  King,  or  other  person,  to  graunt  a  Faire  or  market,  or  a 
mortmaine  for  any  lands:  Cowell.  Interpr.  1693    For  if  they  be  abused  in 

any  particular,  Mr.  Attorney-General  can  find  an  ordinary  Remedy  to  repair  the 
same  by  a  Write  of  Ad  guad  damnum,  without  troubhng  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament:  J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  lyilliams,  PL  11.  164,  p.  174. 

ad  r&Tim  usque,/Ar. :  Lat. :  even  to  hoarseness. 

1647  So  the  Papists  cry  up,  ad  ravim  usque,  their  lady  of  Loretto:  John 
Trapp,  Comih.  on  New  Test.,  p.  467/1  (1868).  1668  'The  Church,  the 
Churdi',  ad  ravim  usque:  id.,  p.  430/3. 

*ad  referendum, /An:  Low  Lat.:  'for  reference',  a  term 
of  diplomacy  qualifying  the  acceptance  of  proposals  by 
representatives  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  principals  to 
whom  they  refer  such  proposals. 

1781  They  have  not  mentioned  a  treaty  with  America,  the  reason  of  which 
was,  that  this  subject  was  already  taken  ad  re/erendum,  and  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  several  branches  of  the  sovereignty:  John  Adams,  Lett.,  Diplom. 
Corresp.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  ai  (Boston,  1830).  1787  Congress  have  taken  this 
generous  offer  of  his  W  r^rvM^vm :  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  roT5.  1816    the  agree- 

ment was  read  to  the  whole  and  taken  ad  referendum  by  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  Ministers:  Wellington,  Disfatdus,  Vol.  xii.  p.  387  (1838).  1883 
One  party  making  a  proposal,  the  other  party  accepting  it  ad  r^erendum,  and 
finally  rejecting  it:  Standard,  Na  18,464,  p.  5/4. 

ad  rem,  phr.:  Lat.:  to  the  purpose,  applicable  to  the 
subject  of  discussion.    See  nihil  ad  rem. 

I6SI  What  more  ridiculous,  as  Lactantius  urges,  than  to  hear  how  Xerxes 
whipped  the  Hellespont. ..Tospeakoi^mw,  who  is  fiee  from  passion?  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  40(1867).  1680   What  I  can  find  in  his  sermon 

hatli  any  aspect  or  design  that  way,  is  either  ad  rem,  or  ad  hominem :  J.  Hows, 
Wks.,  p.  173/1  (1834). 

ad  solvendnm,  phr. :  Lat. :  to  payment. 

1636  come.  Ad  solvendum,  boyes:  B.  Jonson,  Staf.  0/ News,  i.  3,  p.  la 
(1631). 

ad  terrorem :  Lat    See  in  terrorem. 

ad  nltimnm,  ad  ultimum  sui  posse,  ad  ultimam 
potentiam,  phr.:  Lat.:  to  the  utmost,  to  the  utmost 
of  one's  power. 

1674  That  he  doth  not  work  as  a  natural  agent,  ad  ultimum  virium,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power:  J.  Owbn,  tf'ks..  Vol.  11.  p.  339  (Russell,  1836).  1677  that 
this  power  be  put  forth,  not  like  that  of  a  natural  agent,  ad  ultimum,  but  gra- 
dually: J.  Howe,  IVks.,  p.  ia6/j  (1834).  1681  Now  nature,  if  it  work  as  a 
natural  agent,  it  doth  always  work  ad  ultimam  potentiam,  to  the  uttermost  of 
his  power. ..natural  causes  work  ad  ultimam  potentiam,  as  the  sun  shines  to  the 
uttermost:  Th.  Goodwin,  IVks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Staaid.  Divines,  Vol.  11.  p.  139 
(1861).  1696  If  he  [Christ)  should  act  infinitely,  he  should  act  ad  ultimum  sui 
posse,  as  nattiral  agents  do:  E).  Clarkson,  Pratt.  iVks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  ill. 
■  p.  40  (1865).  1706  and  which  [power]  therefore  is  not  exerted  ad  ultimum,  so 
as  to  do  all  that  almighty  power  can  do:  J.  Howe,  Wks.,  p.  397/3  (1834X 

ad  VDgaeiBi, phr. :  Lat:  to  a  nail's  breadth,  perfectly,  to  a 
nicety. 

1B68  Tut,  no  more  of  this  surquedry ;  I  am  thine  own  ad  unptem,  upsie 
freeze,  pell  mell:-B.  JoNSON,  Case  Is  All.,  IV.  iii.  p.  518(1865).  1663  his  di- 
version Iiad  been  to  learn  by  heart  the  four  first  books  of  Vergil's  iGnids,  which 
he  had,  as  they  say,  ad  unguem:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Olearius,  i.  p.  11  (1669). 
1668  I  have  it  Mad  unguem:  Drvden,  Mart.  Marr-all,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  330 
1701).       abt.  1788  You  are  to  be  perfectly  versed  (a/ w^rv")  >■>  W^Kl^ts  and 


Measures,  viz.  twenty  hundred  weight  make  a  tun. ..sixteen  ounces  is  one  pound ; 
lower  than  which  you  need  not  go;  G.  Smith,  Compl.  Body  of  Distil.,  Bk.  i. 
p.  88  (3nl  Ed.).  1767  Everythuig  they  write,  in  short,  is  polished  ad  unguem: 
Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  134  (1887). 

[The  phrase  is  borrowed  from  sculpture.  See  HOR., 
Sat.,  I.  V.  22,  ad  u.  \  /actus  homo.] 

*ad  valdrem,  phr. :  Low  Lat. ;  Finance :  '  according  to 
value',  of  an  impost  which  varies  directly  as  the  market 
value  of  the  commodity  taxed,  opposed  to  specific;  also 
an  impost  of  this  kind. 

1698  l*hat  five  pounds  per  annum,  ad  valorem,  upon  all  returns  from  the 
East  Indies,  be  paid  by  the  importer;  Tindal,  Contin.  0/ Rapin,  Vol.  i.  p.  369/3 


(1751).        1733  the  said  duties  payable  ad  valorem  on  all  books  bound:  Stat.  9 
0«.  A,  ch.  19, 16.       bef.  17S4  [the  cha  "  "      " 

Fielding,  Ivks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  375(1806) 


!  charge]  was  quid  pro  quo  if  no  ad  valorem: 
36)  1830  an  orf  wt/iwrwf  duty  upon  all 

the  furniture  in  any  man's  possession;  Edin.  ReiK,  Vol.  33,  p  73.  1888  an 
8  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  exports:  W.  Black,  Yoiande,  i.  18,  p.  351. 
1884  even  the  very  pins  in  their  garments  have  not  escaped  your  specifics  and 
ad  valorems:  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  U.  S.  Congress.  Record,  Mar.  3x,  p.  3363/3. 
—  have  you  not  taxed  them  specifically  and  advaloremly  Uaas  50  to  100  and 
more  per  cent?  ib. 

ad  verbnm,  phr. :  Lat :  to  a  word,  word  for  word,  ver- 
batim, q.  V. 

1S7S— 80  translated  in  a  manner  ad  verbum,  thus:  Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett.  Bk., 
p.  100(188^).  1631    My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraj^rases  than 

mterprctations,  non  [not]  ad  verbum,  but  as  an  author  1  use  more  liberty,  and 
that's  only  taken  which  was  to  my  purpose:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader, 
p.  13  (1867). 

ad  Titam  aut  (ad)  culpam,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  ///.  'to 
lifetime  or  fault',  of  a  tenure  held  for  life  subject  to  good 
conduct 

1818  The  lowest  clansman  felt  his  own  individual  importance  as  well  as  his 
chief  whom  he  considered  as  such  only  **ad  vitam  aut  ad  culpam":  £.  Burt, 
Lett.  N.  Scttl.,  Vol  I.  p.  Ivu. 

ad  vIvum,/Ar. :  Lat:  'to  the  life',  like  life,  adv.,  also 
as  adj. 

1634  Mirrour  of  New  Reformation,  wherein  Reformers  by  their  own  acknow- 
ledgment are  represented  ad  Vivum ;  [Title]  printed  by  J.  Cousturier.  1811 
will  be  content  with  our  drawing  ad  vivum:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  1. 
p.  xxxix.  (snd  Ed.).  1846  Such  is  the  real  picture  of  the  Revolution  t — the 
portrait  ad  vivum— aot  as  outlined  by  Mignet  or  coloured  by  'Thiers,  but  the 
living  image:  J.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  i.  p.  69(1857).  1886  Vertuc's 
rendering  of  Faithome's  ineffably  pathetic  ad  vivum  portrait  of  Milton  was 
"edited  till  the  heart  and  fibre. ..were  half  destroyed;  Atkenaum,  Oct.  aj, 
p.  S.19/3- 

*adage  {.±^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  adage:  a  saw,  an  old  pithy 
saying,  a  proverb. 

1648  He  forgat  the  olde  adage,  saeyng  in  time  of  peace,  prouide  for  wane: 
Hall,  Chron.  Edvi.  /f.,  an.  9.  [R.]  1684  but  euerie  Countrey  hath  his 
fashion  according  to  the  olde  Adage ;  T.  Ox:han,  Haven  0/  Health,  p.  159, 
1689  one  while  speaking  obscurely  and  in  riddle  called  j^nigma  ;  another  while 
by  common  prouerbe  or  Adage  called  Faremia:  Puttbnhah,  Eng.  Poes.^ 
p.  166  (1869).  1606  Letting  '  I  dare  not'  wait  upon  *  1  would',  [  Like  the  poor 
cat  i'the  adage:  Shaks.,  Macb.,  i.  7,  ^5.  1768  It  is  an  ill  viind,  said  he, 
catching  oflf  the  notary's  castor,  and  legitimating  the  capture  with  the  boatman's 
ada^e:   Sterne,  Sentiment.   youm.,p.  124  (1779).  1886  "Populiu  vult 

dccipi ;  decipiatur".  This  adage  of  Thuanus  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
illustrated:  Sir  J.  A.  Picton,  in  A'.  &•  Q.,  6th  S.  Xll.  p.  353/1. 

[The  forms  adag-ie,-y — bef.  1568  Ascham,  Scholem.,  p. 
128  (1884) ;  1621  K.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  i,  Mem. 
I,  Subs.  2,  Vol.  II.  p.  165  (1827);  1693  J.  Racket,  Abp. 
Williams,  I.  17 — are  directly  fr.  Lat.  adSgium.'] 

*ada>gio,  adv.  used  as  adj.  and  sb. :  It :  Mus. 

1.  ^toft/. :  slowly,  in  slow  time.  Originally  a  direction  used 
in  music ;  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Orlando  di  Lasso ; 
in  1683  used  by  Purcell. 

1734  ADAGIO,  or  by  Way  of  Abbreviation  ADAG",  or  AD<>  by  which  i> 
signified  the  slowest  Movement  in  Musick,  especially  if  the  Word  be  repeated 
twice  over  as  ADAGIO,  ADAGIO:  Short  Explic.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks. 

2.  adj. :  slow,  performed  in  slow  time. 

1778  A  musical  bar  of  four  crotchets  in  an  adagio  movement:  Barrington, 
in  Phil.  Trans.,  lxiii.  35a.    (N.  E.  D.] 

3.  sb. :  a  slow  movement  in  Music,  a  musical  composition 
in  adagio  time.    Also  metaph. 

17jM  (See  ■llCB'O  3].  1784  sells  accent,  tone,  |  And  emphasis  in  score, 
and  gives  to  pray'r  |  Th'  adagio  and  andante  it  demands :  Cowper,  Task,  Bk.  11. 
p.  44  (1817)  1830  She  then  played  an  ada^  and  a  slow  waltz:  Mrs.  Opib, 
Tales,  Vol.  1.  p.  306.  1866  an  event.. .promuwd  to  play  an  adagio  upon  iJord 
Ipsden's  mind :  C.  Reade,  Chr.  Johnstone,  ch.  i.  p.  7  (1868).  18wS  Mr.  Clinton 
played  the  adagio  from  the  Clarinet  Concerto;  Athenaum,  Dec  13,  p.  777/3, 
1886  A  charming  adagio  religioso  for  violin  and  organ,  by  Bolt:  Leeds  Mercury^ 
Dec.  13,  p.  8/4. 
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ADAM 

*Adain:  Heb.:  the  name  given  in  the  Bible  to  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  mankind.  Hence,  esp.  in  the  phr.  the  old 
Adam.,=xa.'ax{%  corrupt  nature. 

Adam,  metonym.  for  water,  also  Adants  ale,  wine,  beverage. 

Adanfs  Apple,  the  name  of  varieties  of  lime,  orange,  and 
shaddock ;  also,  from  a  popular  idea  that  the  fatal  apple 
stuck  in  Adam's  throat,  the  projection  in  the  throat  produced 
by  the  shape  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Adamical,Adamitical,  suggesting  (Adam's)  scanty  clothing, 
nudity,  or  unregenerate  state. 

Adamist,  an  imitator  of  Adam  as  a  gardener. 

Adamite,  an  affecter  of  Adam's  nudity,  a  name  of  sundry 
sects  of  fanatics ;  also  a  descendant  of  Adam ;  hence  Adam- 
itic,  Adamitical. 

1S3T  for  there  abideth  and  remaineth  in  ns  yet  of  the  old  Adam,  ai  it  were  of 
the  stock  of  the  crab-tree:  TvNDAl.,  Dactr.  Tnat.,  p.  IS3  (Parker  Sac.,  1648). 
1599  Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came  j  And  whipp  d  the  offending  Adam  out 
of  him :  Sh AKS. ,  Hen.  K.,  i.  i,  39.  bef  17M  Your  claret's  too  hot  Sirrah, 
drawer,  go  bring  |  A  cup  of  cold  Adam  from  the  next  purling  spring:  T.  Brown, 
Wkt.,  IV.  II  (bavies)  bef.  1731  A  Rechabite  poor  Will  must  live,  I  And 
drink  of  Adam's  ale;  M.  Psion,  «'aiKiTi«'/*i4n'«».  [Davies]  1699 'There 
came  two  of  their  Barkes  neere  vnto  our  snip  laden  with  fruite... which  wee  call 
Adams  ap^es:  Hakluyt,  Voyae",  Vol.  11.  p.  227.  [N.  E.  D.)  1788  ADAMI 
PmHum,  Adam's  ^^t*,  in  anatomy,  a  little  prommence  in  the  cartilago  scuti- 
formis:  Chambsks,  Cyel.  17M  Your  behaviour  d^t  Cata  will  not  relish  in 
Enrope,  nor  your  Adamitical  garments  fence  virtue  in  London :  GentUman  1h' 
structeti^  p.  169.  tf)ftvies]  1630  Fniit  trees,  so  pleasing  and  rauishing  to  the 
sense,  that  he  calls  it  Paradise^  in  which  he  plaves  the  part  of  a  trtie  Aaamisty 
continually  toyling  and  tilling:  John  Taylor,  IVks.,  sig.  Cc  ji>°/i.  1631  one 
Picardus  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new  sect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as 
Adam  did:  R.  Burton,  Atutt.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem,  4,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  11. 
p.  46s  (iSayX  1635   Error  therefore  entring  into  the  world  with  sin  among  ua 

poor  Adamites:  Howbll,  Ltlt.,  11.  9  (1650).  [N.  E.  D.)  bef.  1658  What 
though  our  Fields  present  a  naked  Sight,  |  A  I^uadise  should  be  an  Adainite: 
J.  Clkvei-and,  lf*r.. 


ward  naked  as  asi  Aa 


1663    I  saw  him  come  presently  after- 


__     .  nitt:  J.  Davies,  "IV.  Oieariuz,  Bk.  jii.  p.  6a  (1669}. 

1566  So  many  Adamites,  so  many  Zwenckfeldians,  so  many  hundreds  of  Ana> 


-,  p-  390  (1687)^ 

^aojMli 
1060  :>o  many  Adamites,  so  many  ^wencKleiaians,  so  many  nunoreos  01  Ana> 
baptists  and  libertines:  T.  Harding,  Confut.  JfwtWt  Apal,t  Pt.  1.  ch.  iv. 
p.  147^,  1693  AnabafitUUy  FamUUts^^  BroTvnists.  Antuumiant.  Sffciniant, 
Adamitett  any  thing  but  Orthodox  Ckrittitau:  J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  H^iiiiamSt 
Pt.  II.  IS7,  p.  166.  1718  You  know,  sir,  that  in  the  bMinnins  of  the  last 
century,  uiere  wax  a  sect  of  men  among  us  who  called  themselves  Adamites,  and 
appeared  in  public  without  clothes:  Addison,  GiuinliaH,  No.  134,  AVks.,  VoL 
IV.  p  353  (1856X 

[Heb.  adam,  =  'mxti':\ 

adamas,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Glc  iiaiutt :  adamant    Jfare. 

1898  This  stone  Adamas  is  dyuen  and  other  than  an  Magnas,  for  yf  an  adamas 
be  sette  bv  yien  it  suSryth  not  the  yren  come  to  the  magnas,  but  drawyth  it  by  a 
manere  of  vyolence  fro  the  magnas:  Trivisa,  Barlk.  Dt  P.  R.,  xvi.  viii.  557 
(1495)'  [N.  E.  D.j  1686  There  is  a  certaine  stone  called  pantarbe,  which 
draws  gold  unto  it;  so  does  the  adamas  hairs  and  twigs;  I.  Mather,  JPrmar^. 
Pm.,  p.  73.    [N.  E.  D.]       1738  Chambers,  Cycl.,  s.  v.  ADAMANT. 

ad&n,  sb. :  Egypt  fr.  Arab.  adMn.    See  quotation. 

1836  Having  ascended  to  the  gallery  of  the  matt  nek,  or  nun'a'rtf,  he  chants 
the  ada'n,  or  call  to  prayer:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mtd.  Egypt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  83. 

Adir:  Heb.  Sdir:  name  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical year,  the  sixth  of  the  civil  year,  our  March. 

1383  The  twelfthe  moneth  went  out,  that  is  clepid  Adar:  Wvclif,  Esther, 
Ui.  7.        1611  the  moneth  Adar:  Biilt,  ib. 

adati,  addati,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  a  kind  of  piece-goods  ex- 
ported from  Bengal,  muslin  or  fine  cotton  cloth. 

1687  The  Cargo  of  the  last  three  Ships  arriVd,  is  as  follows,  viz.  Atlasses  540 
pieces,  Addaties  1406,  Bettellees  9680;  Loiulon  Cat.,  mmccbcxiii.  7.  1774 
ADATAIS.  or  Adatvs,  a  muslin  or  cotton-cloth,  very  fine  and  dear... This 
muslin  comes  from  the  East  Indies:   Postlethwavt,  Diet.   Trade.  1797 

ADA'TAIS,  Adatsi,  or  Adatvs,  in  commerce,  a  muslin  or  cotton-doth,  very 
fine  and  clear,  of  which  the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad.  It  comes  from  the  East-Indies;  and  the  finest  is  made  at  Bengal :  Etuyc. 
Brit.  1813  [Among  Bengal  piece-goods]  Addaties,  Pieces  700  [to  the  ton]: 
MiLBuRN,  Oriental  Commerce,  Vol.  11.  p.  331.    [Vule] 

adanlet,  adawlnt,  sb. :  Hind.  fr.  Arab. :  a  court  of  justice. 
See  sadder. 

1776  ftive  me  back  the  falsities  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  write. ..other- 
wise I  will  go  and  lodge  a  complaint  before  the  Audaulet :  Trial  o/Jotepk  Fowke, 
p.  3/1.  1787  We  arc  poor  Zemindars,  and  cannot  contend  with  the  people  of 
the  Great  Adaulet;  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  1163/1.  1789  most  of  the  Adauleie  are 
now  held  by  Europeans;  CommaU.  Corretp.,  II.  so.  1836  The  adawlut,  or 
court-house  was  close  by:  Hockley,  Paitdurang Hari,  ch.  xxv.  p.  371  (1884). 

[Hind.  adalat:\ 

^addendum,  pi.  addenda,  sb. :  Lat :  somewhat  to  be 
added,  an  addition  to  be  made. 

1684  other  Addenda:  R.  Boyle,  Hitt.  Blood,  App.,  p.  335.  1886  a  few 
addenda  we  should  gladly  have  found  in  this  catalogue ;  A  tkeneeum,  Aug.  6, 
p.  183/1.  1887  The  question. ..contained  an  addendum  which  I  stigmatised  in 
terms  not  too  strong:  SlR  A.  Peel,  in  Manchester  Examiner,  Apr.  3,  p.  6/3. 

[From  Lat  addendus,  gerund,  of  addere,='to  add'.] 


ADHERE 
ajdiiio,pkr. :  It :  'farewell',  'adieu';  see  a  Dio  2. 
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bef.  1883  tho'  I  confess  myself  somewhat  a  villain  |  To've  left  ieM  mie  without 
an  aildit:  T.  Moore,  in  Locker's  Lyra  Eleg.,  p.  281. 

adductor  (.=.  ±  _ ),  sb. :  Late  Lat :  Anat. :  an  adducent 
muscle,  a  muscle  which  draws  a  part  of  the  body  to  its  nor- 
mal position,  or  to  a  line  regarded  as  an  axis,  opposed  to 
abductor,  also  attrib.,= adducent. 

1616  [See  abductor].  1738  Chambers,  Cyct  1870  The  ligament 
divaricates,  when  not  antagonized  by  the  adductor  muscles:  Rolucston,  Anim. 
Life,  56. 

[Noun  of  agent  to  Lat  adducere,='to  lead  to'.] 

adelantado,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  grandee  of  high  rank,  a  governor 
of  a  province. 

1697  these  and  other  intelligences... may  appear  unto  your  Lordships  under 
the  Adelanudoe's  hand:  Ralbgh,  Lett.,  No.  So,  in  E.  Edward's  Life,  VoL  II. 
p.  187  (1868).  1598  Adelantado  of  this  conquest:  Tr.  y.  Fan  Limchoien's 
Voyaets,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  109  (1885)1  1599  if  the  Adalantado  of  Spain* 
were  here,  he  should  not  enter:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  o/his  Hum.,  v.  6,  Wks, 
p.  167(1616).  1600  theGaliotofthe^(^i<riM//uibcameuponmee:  R.  HAKLinrr, 
Voyms,  Vol.  III.  p.  439.  1633  iovindble  adelantado  over  the  armada  of 
pimpled.. .faces:  Ma.ssincer,  V.  M.,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  6/1  (1839).  1630  was 
Admirall  or  high  Adellantado  of  the  whole  fleete:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 
H4t^/a.  1664  ./4</ri^/<s^  or  Govemour  of /%n<is:  Howell, /'ar^^ix;^., 
Pt.  11.  p.  10.  1783  The  title  of  adelantado,  or  governor., .with  jurisdiction  over 
two  himdred  leagues  of  country:  W.  Robertson,  America,  Wks.,  Vol.  Vll. 
p.  375  (1834).  1839  He  immediately  issued  orders  to  all  the  adelantados  and 
alcaydes  of  the  frontiers  to  maintain  the  utmost  vigilance ;  W.  Irving,  Cong,  of 
Granada,  ch.  v.  p.  38  (1850). 

adelpM,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk:  the  brothers;  the  title  of  a 
comedy  of  Terence.  The  district  in  London  called  'the 
Adelphi'  was  laid  out  by  two  brothers  named  Adam. 

1885  We  cannot,  with  the  adelphi  of  criticism  [Messrs.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselie],  say  that  the  Van  Eyclu  are  as  landscapiau  "beyond  all  praise": 
Athenienm,  Sept  19,  p.  377/a. 

[From  Gk.  adcX^l, = 'brothers'.] 
adeiis,  sb.:  Lat :  soft  fat,  animal  grease. 

1541  The  one  [maner  of  greas]  is  withoutforth  nere  to  the  skynne,  and  that 
proprely  is  called  adeps  or  fatness;  R.  Copland,  Guydons  Quest.  Cyrur^. 
1548  'The  second  [kinde  of  Fatnesse]  is  Adeppes,  and  is  of  the  same  kintu  as  is 
Pinguedo,  but  it  is  departed  from  the  Resh  Msides  the  skinne,  and  it  is  an  Oyle 
1. _-j   ,_-   .t_  _i..- ...    « ^^    T'/mu.^p.  9  (i6a6X 


:  Salmon,  Dorm  t 


heating  and  moysting  the  skinne:  T.  VicAKv,  Et 
1683  If  you  desire  the  Adeps  rather  than  the  Spirit : 
271.    (N.E.D.] 

[Not  connected  with  Gk.  aX(i0a,  but  probably  with  Lat 
^/»/»»^= 'choice  food',  at/ being  the  preposition.] 

adept  (-=.  X),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lat  First  used 
in  the  Lat  form  adeptus,  pL  adepti. 

\.  sb.  (adj.  used  as  masc.  sb.) :  'one  who  has  attained'  (the 
great  secret  of  Alchemy);  hence,  one  thoroughly  versed  in 
any  pursuit,  a  proficient 

1663  In  Rosy-Crucian  Lore  as  learned,  |  As  he  that  Veri  adeptus  earned: 
S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  1.  Cant  i.  p.  41.  1708  Claudius... was  hia  son- 
in-law,  a  professed  adeptus;  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  VoL  in.  p.  391  (187a).  1704 
This  is  what  the  adepti  understand  by  their  anima  mutidi:  Swift,  Tale  Tut, 
VIII.  Wks.,  p.  70/2  {i860].  1709  These  adepts  are  known  among  one  another 
of  wine-brewers:  Addison,   Tatler,  Feb.  g,  Wks.,  Vor 


_     _  .         .  .     , "3/3   . 

1714  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  this  religious  Adept  descanting  on  nis  pretended 
Discovery:  /*.,  No.  574,  July  30,  p.  815/3.  1784  just  th'  adept  thatyoa  de- 
sign'd  your  son :  Cowpbr,  Tirvcin.,  Poems,  VoL  IL  p.  336(1808)1  18^  He... 
was  an  adept  in  the  tilt-yard:  J.  L.  Santord,  Estimates  of  Eng.  Kings,  p.  354. 

IL    adj. :  thoroughly  versed  in,  proficient 

bef.  1691  If  there  be  really  such  adept  philosophers  as  we  are  told  of,  I  am 
apt  to  thinl(,  that,  among  their  arcana,  they  are  masters  of  extremely  potent  men- 
struums:  Boyle.  [J.]  bef  1783  And  oeaus,  adept  in  ev'ry  thing  profound,  | 
Die  of  disdain:  Cowpbr,  Hope,  Foenu,  VoL  1.  p.  114  (1808). 

[From  Low  Lat  use  as  sb.  of  Lat  adeptus,  past  part,  of 
adipisci,=^to  attain'.] 

adeste  daemones,/^. :  Lat:  Be  present,  fiends ! 

1596  Peele,  Old  Wivef  TaUs,  p.  4J0/3,  L  33  (1861). 

adhere  {z.  >t),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

I.    to  stick  fast,  of  material  attachment 

1661  The  stalks  do  not  Sidhere  or  cleave  to  the  bougbes  by  myJUnt:  Raw 
high's  Ghost,  96.  [N.  E.  D.]  1736  for  the  water  and  the  dotbes  arc  distinct 
substances,  which  adhere  to  the  bowl,  or  to  the  boy:  Watts,  tj*] 

I  a.    Metaph. 

1611  A  shepherd's  daughter,  |  And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after,  | 
Is  the  argument  of  Time;  Shaks.,  Wini.  Tale,  iv.  1,  38. 
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ADHUC 


2.  to  become  or  be  attached  (to  a  person  or  party)  as  a 
friend  or  follower. 

1697— <B  Meaoe  men  must  adheate  (i6ia  adhere],  but  great  men  that  haue 
strength  in  themselues  were  better  to  maintaine  themselues  indifferent  and 
neutrall:  Bacon,  Eu.,  ix.  p.  76(1871)1  16M  And  sure  I  am  two  men  there 
are  not  living  |  To  whom  he  more  adheres:  Shaks.,  Haml.,  ii.  j,  ai.  1646 
and  all  others  who  doe  adheare  to  me  shall  be  saved  from  ruinc :  Evelyn,  Cor- 
mp..  Vol.  IV.  p.  175  (1873).  1686  all  the  White  Staff  Officers. ..should  be  dis- 
missed for  adhering  to  their  religion :  —  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  97a. 

3.  to  hold  to  (a  doctrine,  opinion,  habit,  method). 

1603  according  to  tht  form  and  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  I 
ways  adhered :  Evelyn,  Diary,  V« '  ...  -- 

audience   to  adhere  to  the  written 


always  adhered :  Evblyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l  P.  999  (iSiaX  1687  He  exhorted  his 
audience  to  adhere  to  the  written  Word:  lA,  Vol.  li.  p.  374.  1787  Lord 
Rodney,  in  bearing  honourable  testimony  to  his  services,  had  not  adhered  to 


veiadty,  and  imposed  upon  the  miUick:  Geni.  Mag,,  p.  1136/1.  1887  However 
pronounced  the  success,  Mr.  Gilbert  adheres  to  his  determination :  Pall  Mall 
Budget,  Jan.  37,  p.  10/3. 

4.    to  be  coherent,  consistent.    Obs. 

U98  they  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together  than  the  Hundredth 
Psalm  to  the  tune  of 'Green  Sleeves':  Shaks.,  il/rrry /fnvx,  ii.  1,  63.  1601 
TVhy,  every  thing  adheres  together:  —  Tm.  Nt.,  iii.  4,  86. 

[From  Fr.  odMrer,  ix.  Lat  adhaerere,='lQ  stick  to';  if  not 
formed  from  the  Mid.  Eng.  adherand,  adherent  (from  Fr.), 
ppl.  and  noun  to  sense  2,  which  seems  as  early  as  the  less 
literal  senses.  It  is  still  more  likely  that  adherence  comes 
from  adherent.'\ 

*adlinc  sub  jiidice  lis  est,  pkr.:  Lat.:  the  matter  is 
still  under  (the  cognisance  of)  the  judge,  not  yet  decided. 
Horace,  A.  P.,  78. 

I8OS  Maciwnnbl,  Diet.  Quel.  1888  Some  may  feel  that  it  would  be 
better  to  reserve  our  judgment  ob  the  matter,  considering  that  "  adhuc  sub  judice 
lis  est":  Alhnunm,  Mar.  3,  p.  378/3. 

«adiaiitiun,  .r^. :  Lat 

1.  name  of  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  order  Polypodiaceae, 
Maidenhair. 

1001  Adianthura...Adiantum...it  may  be  named  in  English  Venus  heyre  or 
ladyes  heyre:  Turnbk,  Herb.,  sig.  B  iii  t>*.  1078  y*  right  Adiantum.  True 
Maydenheare:  H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dodcen't  fieri.,  Ble.  lll.  p.  4<3.  1080  the  hearbe 
AdyatoH  [r/rj  though  it  be  wet.  looketh  alwayes  drye:  J.  Lvly,  Euihues  ^  kit 
EigL,  p.  43s  (1868).  1601  The  Maidenhaire  called  in  Greeke  Tnchomanes  is 
like  unto  Adiantum,  only  it  is  more  slender  and  blacker:  Holland,  Tr,  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  13,  Vol.  n.  p  390.  1664  [Plants]  not  ferishing  but  in  ex- 
cessive Celdt,  Abrotonum  mas.  foem.  Winter  Aconite,  Adianthum  VerufH-. 
EvKLVN,  Kal.  Hirrt.  (17WX  1767  Pemnial  and  Biennial  Flower  Planit 

Adiantkum  pedatum  or  foot-leaved.  Canada  maiden-hair:  J.  Abbrcrombib,  Ev. 
Man  ffwn  Gardener,  p.  692/1  (1803X 

2.  Blcuk  adiantum,  a  variety  of  spleenwort,  AspUnium 
Adiantum-nigrum. 

[From  Gk.  ddi'avrov,  ///.,  = 'unwetted',  so  called  because 
the  surface  of  the  frond  throws  off  water.] 

adiaphoron,//.  adiaphora,  .r^. :  Gk.:  a  thing  indifferent, 
a  matter  on  which  the  Church  has  given  no  authoritative 
decision.  In  the  Stoic  philosophy,  something  neither  sought 
after  nor  shunned. 

1003 — 67  The  celebration  of  Eastertlaie  remained  adiaphoron,  as  a  thing  in- 
different in  the  church:  Foxa,  A.  *•  M.,  s'l'  (»596)-  [N.E.D.]  1837 
nfiising  to  acknowledge  that  health,  safety,  plenty,  were  good  things,  and 
dubbing  them  by  the  name  of  oXto^epa:  Macaulav,  Essays,  p.  404  (1877). 
1871  minor  questions,  the  mere  iStia^epa  of  Theology :  F.  W.  Farrar,  //mit. 
Leet.,  Witness  of  Hist,  to  Christ,  p.  6.  1883  The  idea  of  adiaphora,  things 
indifferent  to  moral  laws,  originated  with  the  Stoics:  Schafp-Hbrzog,  Entyc, 
Relig.  Know.,  Vol.  1.  p.  36/3. 

[Neut.  of  adj.  adi(i^ofN>r,=' indifferent'.] 

*adiea  (Fr.  pronunc.  or  Jlil):  Fr.,  or  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

I.  I.    originally  an  elliptical  phrase,  <i  DUu  {soyeB),='\)c 

in  God's  keeping' ;  commending  a  person  to  God  at  parting; 

Good-bye !,  Farewell ! ;  also  quasi-<r<^.  with  verb  say,  bid,  Sic. 

1393  He  saide:  Adewe  my  swete  may:  Gower,  Con/.,  11.  isa    (N.  E.  D.] 
'"     "  ■  Vale:  Prompt.  Pam.  (Way).        1499   Adwe  or 


1440    Adewe,  or  farewelle. 
far  weL  Vale:   ib.  (Pynson). 


1016  Adeu  or  fare  well.  Vale:  it. 


1088 


Well  I  will  departe  /  adue:  W.  Rov  &  J.  Barlowe,  Rede  me.  b'c,  p.  ia3(i87tX 
bef.  1029  More  coude  I  saye,  but  what  this  is  ynowr :  |  Adewe  tyll  soone,  we 
shall  qjeke  more  of  this:  J,  Skelton,  Bowge  0/ Court,  493,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  48 
(1843).  1088  I'll  bid  adieu:  Shaks.,  L.  Z.  L.,  v.  3,  341.  1090  Once  more 
adieu !  —  Two  Gent,  of  Ver,,  i.  1,  53.  1099  Adicw,  sweet  lady:  B.  JnNSON, 
Ev.  Man  out  o/his  Hnm^  it.  6,  Wks.,  p.  118  (1616)1  1600  had  bid  adieu  to 
their  friends;  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  iv.  p.  164.  1630  And  thou  shalt  Hue 
when  nuiny  of  the  Crue  |  Shall  in  a  Halter  Did  the  world  Adue:  John  TAYtx>R, 
Wis.,  sig.  Kk  6  v'/i.  1647  Had  I  thy  fresh  and  blooming  cheek.  Adieu  lid 
say  to  beasts,  and  nobler  game  pursue:  Panshawe,  Tr.  Pastor  Fido,  1.  i.  p.  8. 
1786  but  I  near  you  cry  check ;  adieu !  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol  1.  p.  3 
(1857).  1787  But  it  is  late  and  I  must  go  from  hence, — Adieul  Cent.  Mag., 
p.  1093/3.  1808  Adieu,  lady  Delacour:  M.  Eiwcworth,  Belinda,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  XV.  p.  396  (1833). 


ADJUST 

I.  2.  an  expression  of  regret  or  resignation  at  some  sepa- 
ration or  loss ;  also  t\aas\-adv.  with  verb  say,  bid,  &c. 

14—  Adue  my  mirth,  adue  all  my  solace:  Chaucer,  L.  Marie  Mag.  [R.) 
1440  Adewe  and  adewe  blis:  Test.  Love,  u.  293/1  'JfS^o).  [N.  E.  D.]  1084 
Adue  vnto  the  0>l]edges,  and  vnto  Gunuit  Hall:  Cl.  Robinson,  PUas.  Delfts, 
p.  10  (1880).  1777  Adieu  to  all  ideas  of  nubility,  gentn',  and  family:  Hume, 
Ess.  *•  Treat.,  1.  377.    (N.  E.  D.) 

I I,  used  as  .r^. :  //.  adieus,  adieux,  a  farewell :  also  sb. 
to  I.  2. 

abt  1874  And  said,  he  wold  in  trouthe  alwey  hym  holde.  And  his  adew 
made:  Chaucer,  rn>>/.,  II.  10S4.  (N.  E.  D.]  lOn— 80  Nowe,  gentle  fayer 
mistrisse,  for  a  thou.sand  A  Dieus:  Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  136  (1884)1 
1088  Twenty  adieus:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  3,  365.  1606  He  fumbies  up 
[counties*  farewells]  into  a  loose  adieu:  —  Troil.,  iv.  4,  48.  1643  And  there- 
fore at  my  death  1  mean  to  take  a  total  adieu  of  the  World:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Relig.  Med.,  %  41,  p.  23  (16B6}.  1608  took  a  lasting  adieu  of  their  interred 
Friends:  —  Hydrtatapk.,  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  Lll  9.  1784  Where  thou  an  gone| 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown:  CowPBR.  Rec.  ofMotker's  Picture, 
33  (1808)^  bef.  1863  The  other  gentlemen.. .look  on  and  exchange  mute 
adieux  with  the  departing  friends:  'Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  p.  Ill 
(1679).  1864  Gnffin  Blunt.. .wound  his  way  to  the  door  of  egress,  through  a 
silken  labyrinth  of  polite  conversations  and  bowing  adieux :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite 
Alone,  Vol  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  41. 

Variants,  15  c. — 17  c.  adew{e),  15  c.  adue,  16  c.  adeu,  16  c 

17  c.  adiew{e). 

adigar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  for  Cingalese  adikir  or  adikdrama : 
a  chief  minister  of  the  Candyan  kings  in  Ceylon. 

1681  There  are  two  who  are  the  greatest  and  highest  officers  in  the  land.  They 
are  called  Adigars,  I  may  term  them  Chief  Judges:  R.  Knox,  Hist.  Ret.  Colon, 
48.     [Yule]  1803    'rhe  highest  officers  of  State  are  the  Adigars  or  Prime 

Ministers.    They  are  two  in  number:  R.  Percivai..  Co'/^fr,  356.    [Yule] 

[From  SkL  fld!*/i4r«V«,  = 'having  authority'.] 

^adjoint,  sb. :  Mod.  Fr. :  title  of  a  civil  officer  who  assists 
a  mayor  in  France ;  also  an  assistant  professor  in  a  French 
college. 

1844  his  adjoint,  with  a  numerous  deputatitm,  presented  an  address  to  his 
lordship:  Craik  and  Macfarlanb,  Piet.  Hist.  Eng.,  VoL  iv.  p.  6ot/i.  1860 
1  have  had  the  proud  satisfacnon  of  drinking  Lyons  Mer  with  the  mayor's  adjoittt : 
Once  a  Week,  May  36,  p.  507/a. 

adjonnunent  (.=.  ±  _),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  the  act  of  putting  off  to  another  day  or  sine  die,  q.  v. 

1079  he  was  compelled  to  revoke  againe  the  adiomment  of  iustice:  North, 
Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  438  (1613X 

2.  the  interval  between  the  sittings  of  an  adjourned  court 
or  assembly. 

1670  During  one  Day's  Adjournment  made  by  the  House:  in  Somen'  Tracts, 
\.  38.  [N.  E.  D.)  1709  During  the  adjournments  of  that  awful  court :  Tatlei-, 
Na  143.  [R.]  1768  An  adiotimment  is  no  more  than  a  contintiance  of  the 
session  from  one  day  to  another,  as  the  word  itself  signifies:  Blackstonb, 
Comm.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.    [R.) 

3.  a  sitting  (of  a  court)  consequent  upon  a  prior  sitting 
having  been  adjourned. 

1883  At  the  time  appointed  for  adjudicating  upon  the  claims  of  creditors,  or 
at  any  adjournment  thereof,  the  judge  may.. .allow  any  of  the  claims:  Rules  of 
Supreme  Court,  LV.  55, 

Variant,  i6c.  adiornment. 

[From  Fr.  adjomemenf,  adjoumement.  Old  Fr.  ajome- 
ment.] 

adjudicator,  .r^. :  Eng.:  one  who  adjudges  or  awards,  a 
person  appointed  to  decide  the  result  of  a  competition. 

I860  [N.E.D.]  1874  The  Adjudicators  (of  the  Chancellor's  English  Medall 
are  the  Vice-Chancellor,  &c  :  Casni.  Univ.  Col,  p.  303.  1884  The  adjudi- 

cuorsawarded  both  prizes  to  our  poet:  J.  H.  Ingram,  E.  A.  Poe's  Wis.,  Vol  1. 
p.  xxi. 


[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  adjildicare,=' to  adjudge'.] 
adUnst  {-  -L),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  trans,  to  arrange,  settle,  compose,  dispose  suitably, 
bring  into  proper  or  harmonious  relations,  regulate. 

1611  Adjuster,  To  adjust,  place  justly,  set  aptly,  couch  evenly,  joyne  hand- 
somely, match  fitly,  dispose  orderly,  severall  things  together :  CoTCR.  1649 
and  now  think  nut  to  stir  from  this  city  till  1  have  adjusted  mine  affairs :  EvELVN, 
Corresp..  Vol.  III.  p.  43  (1873).  I'r84   T'adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  shon 

tube.  I  That  fumes  beneath  his  nose;  Cowpbr,  Task,  v.  Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  135 
(1808).  1883  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  adjust  the  rights  inter  se  ot  con- 
tributories  fuA  contributories:  Lesw  Reports,  xxliL  Cianc.  Dsv.,  997. 

2.  intr.  by  ellipse :  to  come  to  an  agreement,  to  come  to 
terms. 

1647  he  had  a  conference  with  God  persuading  him  to  adjust  with  the  holy 
agitators:  Evblvn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  III.  p.  6(i873X 
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ADJUTAtOR 

a4)Qtator  {ji  —  J.=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  quasi-'Lax. :  corruption 
of  agitator  i,  by  the  influence  of  adjntor  and  adjutant  (cor- 
rupted to  agitant) ;  a  delegate  or  agent  of  the  common  sol- 
diers of  the  Eng.  Parliamentary  army,  1647 — 9. 

1647  the  Adjutalen;  Menurius  Pragmaiicut,  No.  4,  sig.  D  9  zf*.  —  the 
Adjutatart  of  these  Jive  ^«jr»«r*i/r... disputed  the  matter  puunly  in  the  last 
gnurail-CouHctil'.  ib.t  No.  7*  p.  54.  —  If  the  Captaines  Ctue  were  mine, 
I  would  goe  and  procure  an  Order  from  their  Matters  the  Adjutaiort:  ih.^  p.  55, 
1660  the  Anny...set  the  Adjuutors  on  Work  again  to  make  a  Remonstrance 
to  the  House  of  Commons  [1648]:  H0BB8S,  Behemoth^  in  Select  Tractt  ret  ta 
the  Civ.  Wart  of  Eng.,  Pt.  11.  p.  601  (1B15).  1699  they  chose  to  themselves 

Adjuutors  in  every  regiment,  and  in  every  troop  of  hone,  by  whom  they  en- 
gaged themselves  to  be  absolutely  included :  Mem.  <tfSir  y,  Berkley^  ib- ,  p<  359. 

[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  adjutdre,=^io  aid'.] 

adjntor  (_  il  -.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. :  a  helper ;  also  Mil.  an 
adjutant.    Rare. 

U97  And  the  said  Spanyards  and  such  others  as  shall  be  open  adherents,  ad- 
jutors  and  abbettors...with  force  of  armes...to  overcome,  subdue,  slaye  and  kyll: 
Sgerian  Pafert,  p.  343  (Camd.  Soc,  >84oX 

[From  Lat.  adjntor,  noun  of  agent  to  adjuvAre,='to  help'.] 

a4jiitilce  {z.  iL  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  adjutrice  :  a  female 
helper.    Rare. 

1609  Ftriune  (tkt  eutiutrice  t/ good  fuffoiet) :  Holland,  Tr.  Marc,  Lib. 
96,  ch.  iii  p.  386. 

a4j'iitrix,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  female  helper. 

16a  she  that  then  gave  me  to  be  adjutrix,  she  is  intidtatrix:  R.  Stocic, 
Com.  Malachiy  in  Pttritan  C»mm.,  p.  175/9  (1865). 

[Fem.  of  Lat.  a4)dtor.] 

adminicnlmn,  pi.  adminicvla,  sb.:  Lat:  support,  aid, 
adminicle  ;  lit.  'to-hand',  i.e.  hand-rest 

1702  The  less  sensible  admimtvla,  the  gentler  aidt  and  insinuations  of  grace, 
lead  to  what  shall  overcome:  John  Howk,  iCkt.,  p.  loi/i  (1834)1 

administer,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. :  one  who  ministers  to 
others.    Obs. 

1608  To  make  admynysters  unto  the  poore :  Ordin,  Cryttem  Men,  iv.  xxi  348 
(W.  de  Worde).  [N.  E.  D.J  1607  Adminitter  (administrator)  in  our  common 
law  is  properly  taken  for  him,  that  hath  the  goods  of  a  man  dying  intestate,  com- 
mitted  to  oift  charge  by  the  ordinary,  &  is  accountable  for  the  same,  whensoeuer 
it  stiall  please  the  ordinarie  to  call  him  thereunto:  Cowrll,  Inter^.  1640  TiUy 
Oenersj  serve  the  dead  and  tivitig,  tkey  becom  \  Attorneys  and  Administers: 
HowKLL,  Lett.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  31/*. 

[Lat  administer,'^'' ^n  attendant'.  Its  use  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  earlier  vb.  administer,  for  aministre,  from 
Fr.f 

admlnistrant  {—.L-  .=.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  adj. :  administering,  managing. 

1602  Tlie  officers  Adminisbrant  are  to  precede ;  next  to  them  the  Vacants : 
Sib  W.  Sbgar,  Hootr,  Mil.  &•  Civ.,  iv.  juu.  336.    IN.  E.  D.) 

2.  sb. :  one  who  administers,  an  administrator,  a  manager. 

1602  To  begin  with  Administrants  and  their  order  among  themselues;  Sir 
W.  Sboar,  Honor,  Mil  &»  Civ.,  iv.  xxi.  336,    (N.  E.  D.) 

[Fr.  administrant,  pres.  part,  of  administrer,='to  ad- 
minister'.] 

•administrator  {-J.-ii  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  one  who 
administers. 

1.  one  who  manages  or  governs  an  establishment,  state, 
or  system. 

1689  That  the  Bishops  shall  take  care  of  the  Hospitals,  that  they  be  well 
eovemed  by  the  administrators,  though  exempted,  otiserving  a  certain  form: 
Bmint,  Tr.  Soave's  Hitt.  Counc.  TVenl,  Bk.  11.  p.  348  (1676).  1689  he  re- 
oeiued  from  the  Administrator  aooo.  land  soldiers:  Contist.  0/  Weekly  Newt, 
May  It,  p.  13. 

I  a.  absol.  one  who  has  the  faculty  of  governing  or  mana- 
ging affairs. 

2.  one  who  manages  or  administers  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  person ;  esp.  of  an  intestate  or  of  a  living  owner 
incapable  of  acting  for  him  or  her  self 

1039  The  OrdinaiT...shall  cause  (the  Inventory]  to  be  bdented,  whereof  the 
One  Part  shall  be  by  the  said  Executor  or  Executors,  Administrator  or  Adminis- 
trators, upon. ..Oath  [declared]  to  be  good  and  true :  Stat,  ai  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  5, 
I  4  (Ruffhead).  1066  their  heires,  executors,  administrators  and  assignes: 
II.  Hakluvt,  feyaxM,  Vol.  I.  p.  371(1598).  1649  their  Executors  and  Ad- 
ministrators [of  the  Militia  Commission]:  The  Moderate,  No.  40,  sig.  Rrav*. 
1742  And  therein  Mr.  Keeble*s  table  tu  his  statute-book  is  faulty:  for  if  one 
would  look  for  the  title  Executory  he  must  go  to  title  Administrators,  because  the 
author  thought  fit  to  make  that  the  general  title  fur  all,  or  most  testamenury 
■natters:  R.  North,  Lives  ^ Norths,  Vol  1.  p.  33(1836). 
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3.  one  who  dispenses,  applies  or  gives  anything,  esp.  re- 
ligious privileges,  charity,  justice. 

1063  We  bee  not  makers  of  saciamentes,  but  administrators  of  them:  Hah, 
MutctUtu'  Com.  Places,  373.  (N.E.  D.]  1886  The  criminal  proceeding 
against  Punch...\A  not  a  piece  of  business  of  which  the  administrators  of  the  law 
should  be  proud:  Law  Times,  IxxxL  p.  93/3. 

[Lat  administrator,  noun  of  agent  to  administrare,='io 
administer'.] 

administratrice  (Fr.  pronunc.  and  J-  —  z.jlj.),  sb. :  Fr.,  or 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  administratrice:  a  female  administrator  {q.v.) 
in  sense  3.     Obs.  as  Eng. 

abt.  1030  As  a  busy  administratrice  mercyful  &  pytuous  she  visited  the  nedy 
vykA  meni  Myrroure  0/ Our  Ladye,  iz.    [N.  E.  D.] 

'administratrix  {j.--IL x),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  a  female 
administrator. 

1.  a  female  manager,  acting  governor. 

1790  The  princess  Sophia  was  named . .  .as  a  temporary  administratrix :  Bt;RiCB, 
Fr.  Xevol.,  Wks.,  v.  63.    (N.  E.  D.] 

2.  a  woman  who  administers  the  estate  of  an  intestate 
or  of  a  living  person  incapable  of  acting  for  him  or  her  self 

1642  Eustochium  her  daughter  had  little  comfort  to  be  executrix  or  adminis- 
tratrix unto  her,  leaving  her  not  a  penny  of  money,  great  debts,  and  many 
brothers  and  sisters  to  provide  for:  Th.  Fuller,  Holy  and  Prof.  State,  p.  30 
(1841).  abL  1700  This  estate. ..must  go  to  the  octmpant,  which  the  statute  of 

lirauds  appoints  to  be  the  executor  or  administrator ;  and,  in  the  present  case  the 
mother  is  administratrix  (Rep.  of  case  A.D.  1701):  Peers  Williams^  J?c/(frl!f, 
I.  40.  *1877  the  President  of  the  Paraguayan  Republic,  whose  administratrix 
the  defendant  is:  Times,  Jan.  i3.  [St]  1888  The  vendor  having  died...tlie 
suit  was  revived  against  bis  administratrix:  Law  Times,  Mar.  34,  p.  370/3. 

3.  a  female  who  dispenses,  applies,  or  bestows  anything, 
esp.  religious  privileges,  charity,  justice. 

1809  Medicine  as  an  administratrix  of  substances,  which  in  one  sense  are 
food,  &c. :  G.  Wilson,  Li/e  0/ Fortes,  iv.  p.  13&    (N.  E.  D.] 

[Fem.  of  Lat  administr&tor,  g.  v.] 

administresB  {=-S  —  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  a  female  ad- 
ministrator {g.  v.),  in  sense  3.    Obs. 

1488  Matye  moder  of  Jhesu  crist  admynystresse  and  setuaunt:  Caxton, 
GoULeg.,,5sl4-    [N.E.  D.J 

[From  Fr.  administresse,  it.  aministeresse,  fem.  of  aminis- 
trere,  fr.  Lat.  administrator^ 

admirable  i^±  -  -  z.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  admirable : 
worthy  to  be  admired. 

1090  For  he  that  made  the  same  was  knowne  right  well  |  To  have  done  muck 
more  admirable  deedes:  Spens.,  F.  Q,,  i.  viL  36.  1098  these  slender  ones, 
which  he  represented  with  an  admirable  dexteritie:  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  LomoHttt, 
Bk.  1.  p.  41.  1098  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  dis- 
course: Shaks.,  Merry  Wives,  ii.  a,  334.  1603  what  may  be  more  admirable 
found,  I  Then  FaitKs  EffecUl  J.  Sylvkster,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Urania,  68  (1608). 
1691  Admirable  it  i>,  that  the  Waters  should  be  gathered  together  into  such 
great  Conceptacula,  and  the  dry  Land  appear:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  11.  p.  311 
(1701X 

admirance  (z.  il  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  admirattce :  admi- 
ration.   Obs. 

1096  [she)  With  great  admiraunce  inwardly  was  moved,  |  And  honourd  him: 
Spens.,  F.  Q.,  v.  x.  39. 

admiration  (.-  ±  il  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  admiration. 

1.  wonder,  wondering,  astonishment 

1002  Then  these  accursyd  shall  saye  by  admyracyon:  Ordinarye  <if  Christen 
Men,  sig.  P  t »».  1040  I  wyll  by  remembringe  your  maiesty  of  sc.  resolve  the 
importance  of  your  admiration  and  study ;  Elyot,  Im.  Govemawue,  p.  9a  r*. 
1084  What  wondering  and  admiration  was  there  at  Brandon  the  luggler: 
R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  xiii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  308.  1099  Working  so  grossly 
in  a  natural  cause,  |  That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them :  Shaks.,  Hen.  C, 
ii.  3, 108.  1611  When  I  saw  her,  I  woodred  with  great  admiration:  B&le, 
Rev.,  xvii.  6. 

2.  wonder  mingled  with  pleasure,  lively  esteem,  emotion 
excited  by  the  perception  or  contemplation  of  excellence  or 
preeminence. 

1040,  had  them  in  great  admiration  and  reuerence:  Elydt,  Im.  Govemaunce, 
sig.  N  iii  f*.  1046  King  Lewys  had  already  the  earic  of  Warwyke  in  so  great 
aaimyration  for  the  fame  of  his  noble  actes:  Tr.  Polydore  VergiVs  Eng.  Hist., 
Vol.  u.  p.  139(1846).  —  in  the  admiration  of  the  common  people  theye  seme  to 
be  in  heaven:  it..  Vol.  L  p.  33.  1079  a  state  most  blessed,  and  worthy  of  ad- 
miration: North,  Tr.  I'lutarck,  p.  loao  (161a).  1644  I  ascended  to  the  very 
top  of  it  [the  chapel]  with  wonderful  admiration:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  133 
(187a).  1783  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye,  |  And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon 

the  scene :  Cowper,  Task,  i.  Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  7  (1808).  1804  Clive  felt  a 
tender  adnuration  for  his  father's  goodness:  Thackeray,  Nencomet,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  xiv.  p.  164  (187^).  1874  His  admiration  is  enhanced  by  conCempladng 
the  myriads  of  organisms  in  active  life :  H.  Ixinsdale,  yohn  Dalttn,  ix.  163. 
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2  a.    the  expression  of  such  feelings. 

1696  bfcake  out  into  admiration  thereat;  Estate  0/ Engl.  Furiiivet^  p.  3. 
1611  Let  us  bury  him,  |  And  not  protract  with  admiration  what  \  Ii  now  due 
debt:  Shaks.,  Cymi.,  iv.  >,  331.  18SB  then  came  a  burst  of  confused,  but 
honest  admiration:  C  Kincslbv,  Clatioa,  p.  8. 

3.  the  fact  or  capability  of  causing  persons  to  admire. 

1640  long  continuance  in  any  thing  that  is  good  addeth  an  admiration,  but  no 
ptayse  to  the  thyng:  Elyot,  Im,  GavernattHctt  p.  76  r«.  1677  it  is  a  thyng 
of  admiration :  Frampton,  yoy/uU  Newes,  fol.  i  r^.  1610  Admired  Miranda  !  \ 
Indeed  the  top  of  admiration ;  Shaks,,  Ttmf,,  iii.  i,  38.  1663  the  mimic 
Lucy,  acted  the  Irish  footman  to  admiration;  Evelyn,  Duiry,  Vol.  1.  p.  393 
(1872). 

4.  concrete,  an  object  of  admiration  or  wonder. 

14M  the  harde  &  sorowfuti  admyracions  that  thenne  made  palmyerus  that 
was  maistre  of  eneas  shi|>pe  ben  declared:  Caxton,  Eiuydos,  xxvii.  97.  (N.E.D.] 
1601  Bring  in  the  admiration;  that  we  with  thee  |  May  spend  our  wonder  too ; 
Shaks.,  All's  Welt,  ii.  i,  91.  1646  and  indeed  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world,  is  the  Pantheon:  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p  175  (1872).  1782  Stand 
there,  1  And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise;  Cowpbr,  Task,  v.  Poems,  Vol.  11. 
p.i4a(«8o8X 

5.  note  of  admiration,  now  called  note  of  exclamation, 
marked  thus  !  in  punctuation. 

.    1611  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  Icing  and  Camillo  were  very  notes  of  ad- 
miration: Shaks.,  WM.  Tale,  v.  a,  la.        1611  [See  admlzaUT*). 

admiiative  {—IL-  =.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  expressing  ad- 
miration, prone  to  wonder. 

1611  Admiratif,  Th*  Admirative  point,  or  point  of  admiration  (and  of  de- 
testation) marked,  or  made  thus  1 :  Cotgr. 

[From  Fr.  admiratify  fern,  -ive^ 
admir&tor,  sb. :  Lat :  an  admirer.    Rare. 

1603  When  we  have  instructed  their  Admirator  in  the  secret  causes., .we  sbal 
ease  him  of  his  labour  and  cause  his  wonderment  to  cease :  H arsnbt,  Declar. 
Pof.  Impest.,  tio.    (N.  E.  D.) 

[Noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  admlriiri,=^to  admire'.] 

admire  (.=.  il),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

I.    to  wonder,  marvel,  be  astonished,  be  surprised. 

I.  intr.  simply,  or  with  at,  of,  to  (with  verb),  or  subordi- 
nate clause. 

1690  He  may  it  [faery  lond)  fynd  j  ne  let  him  then  admyre :  Spbns.,  F.  Q., 
II.  Prol.  4.  1690  admiring  of  his  qualities;  Shaks.,  Mids.  Nfs.  Dr.,  i.  i,  331. 
1610  these  lordsj  At  this  encoimter  do  so  much  admire;  —  Temp.,  v.  154. 
1680  we  did  admire  how  it  was  possible  such  wise  men  could  so  torment  them- 
selves: Capt.  J.  S}MiTK,  Wks.,  p.  938  (1884).  1666  I  admire  that  there  is 
not  a  rationale  to  regulate  such  trifling  accidents;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  21 
(i8n).  1837  You  make  me  admire  indeed  I  How  can  a  spirit  like  yours  be 
under  obligation  to  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood?  BUtcktuood^s  Mag.,  Vol.  xxii. 
p.  686.  1839  Admiring  what  could  have  wound  his  friend  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  mystery:  Dickens,  Nick.  Nick.,  ch.  Ii.  p.  jn. 

?..    trans,  to  wonder  at,  marvel  at. 

abt,  1690  England  and  Europe  shall  admire  thy  fame;  Greene,  Fr.  Bacon, 
II.  40.  [N.  E.  D.]  1698  to  admire  and  celebrate  the  Wisdqm  of  their  Creator: 
J.  Ray,  Tkrte  Discourses,  1.  p.  36  (1713).  1874  Man  looks  upon  the  earth... 
and  admires  its  meres,  its  meadows,  and  its  mountains:  H.  Lonsdale,  John 
Dalton,  \x.  163. 

3,    causal,  to  make  to  wonder. 

1660  A  Tent...wiih  so  many  gallant  Devices,  that  it  admired  every  beholder: 
Dm  Bellianis,  204.     [N.  E.  D.] 

II.  to  approve  highly,  to  feel  delight  (properly  mixed 
with  wonder)  at  the  perception  or  contemplation  of  a  person 
or  thing.  Only  to  be  distinguished  from  1.  when  it  is  obvious 
that  the  idea  of  pleasure  or  agreeable  emotion  is  involved. 


1690  That  mortall  men  her  glory  should  admyre:  Spbns.,  F.  4 
1696  all  men  much  admyrde  her  change:   it,,  iv.  ix.  16. 


^  ,  III.  v.  S3. 
_  .  1603  All  would 

admire  your  Rimes,  and  doo  you  honour:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dm  Bartas,  Urania, 
xlvii.  p.  158  (1608X  1641   But  none  did  1  so  much  admire,  as  an  Hospital  for 

their.. .decrepit  soldiers;  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  25  (1873).  bef.  1782  TTie 
deeds,  that  men  admire  as  half  divine:  Cowper,  Taile  Talk,  Poems.  Vol.  1.  p.  i 
(.808). 

[From  Fr.  admirer,=' to  be  full  of  pleasurable  wonder', 
■to  gaze  passionately  at'.] 

admissible  (_  J.——),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  admissible:  capable 
of  being  admitted. 

1611  Admissible,  admittable,  admissible,  lit  to  be  admitted,  received,  allowed 
of;  Cotcr.  1786  Johnson.  1777  in  a  small  place  like  Turin,  where  there 
is  a  very  polite  court. ..he  will  insensibly  wear  off  his  rust.. .and  afterwards,  when 
he  is  more  admissible  [presentable],  Paris. ..will  put  the  finishing  hand:  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Letters  (Tr.  fr,  Fr),  Bk.  i.  No.  xxvi.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  84. 
1843  all  persons  admitted  or  admissible  to  practise  as  attomies :  Slat,  i  &•  6 
yit.,  ch.  86,  J  7. 


ADONIC 

admoaitor  {z.j.  =.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.:  an  admonisher, 
one  who  gives  advice,  a  monitor  (f.  v.). 

1647  He  [Judas]  departed  out  of  Christ's  company,  and  with  all  dUigenoe 
sought  how  to  nave  his  admonitor  slain :  Hooper,  Answ,  to  Bt.  of  H^sncJk.,  wki«, 
1770852).    IN.E.D.] 

[Lat.  admonitor,  noun  of  agent  to  admonire,=' to  ad- 
monish'.] 

admonitriz,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. :  a  female  admonitor.    Hare. 

I860  Our  admonitrix,  who  spoke  in  no  measured  terms,  was  her  Serene 
Highness  herself;  I.  Hunt,  AtetoUogr.,  iv.  105.    [N.  £.  D.] 

[Fem.  of  Lat.  admonitor  (q.  w.).] 

admonitns  locdrum,  phr. :  Lat. :  suggestions  of  places, 
local  associations. 

1818  and  the  admonitus  hcorum  can  impart  no  gladness  to  the  soul,  white 
the  traveller  treads  upon  classic  ground :  Bdin.  Jiev.,\6L  ax,  p.  131. 

[Cfi  Cic,  lie  Fin.,  v.  2,  4,  assentior  usu  hoc  euenire,  ut 
acrius  aliquanto  et  attentius  de  Claris  uiris  locorum  admonitu 
cogitemus.] 

adobe,  adobl,  sb. :  Sp.  adobe:  sun-dried  bricks.  In  America 
called  dobies. 

1844  we  gave  a  shout  at  the  appearance  on  a  little  Muff  of  a  neatly  built 
ttdobe  house  with  glass  windows:  Fremont,  Exp.  to  Oregon,  p.  245  (1845)1 
1847  I'he  slopes  are  revetted  with  adobes :  Recon^aiss.fr.  Fort  Leavenwortk, 
p.  454  (1S48).  1884  Towns.. .built  of  adobe ;  K.  A.  (}ber,  Trav.  in  Mexico, 
,D.  58^  1886  The  ranche  itself  is  built  of  'adobe',  after  the  manner  of  the 
Mexicans,  the 'adobe 'consisting  of  layers  of  prairie  sod:  Comkill  Mag.,  N.  Sj, 
No.  39,  p.  300. 

[From  Arab,  al-tuby^'tht  brick'.] 

adolescent  (--J.  -),  s6.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  adolescent. 

1.  .r^. :  a  youth  passing  from  childhood  to  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

1483  A  certen  adolescante  a  yonge  man :  Monk  of  Evesham,  103  (1869X 
IN.  E.  D.)  1877  Not  in  children  idone,  but  adolescents  and  elderly  persons: 
Tilbury  Fox,  Atlato/Skin  Disease,  p.  9. 

2.  adj. :  growing  towards  maturity,  becoming  adult. 

1784  SchooIs...Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long;  I  The  management 
of  tiroes  of  eighteen  |  Is  difficult :  Ck>wpEK,  Tiroein.,  Poems,  VoL  II.  p.  335  (iSoSX 

2  a.    pertaining  to  adolescence. 

1884  Even  in  their  adolescent  years.. .they  have  still  only  the  sad  proqiect  of 
wretchedness  before  them :  H.  Caunter,  Scenes  in  India,  197. 

Adon  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  Adonis. 

*AddnM,  Addnay:  Heb. :  The  Lord :  lit.  'my  lords';  name 
given  in  Old  Test,  to  God,  pronounced  by  the  Jews  in  place 
o{  the  ineffahle  BAine /oAveA  or /ekovoA. 

abt.  1460  Adonay,  thou  God  veray,  |  Thou  here  us  when  we  to  the  calle : 
Towneley  Mysteries,  p.  35  (Surtees  Soc,  1836),  bef.  1630  the  High  Judge 
Adonai:  Everyman,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  I.  p.  109  (<874X 
1660  The  Jewes  read  for  that  worde  [Jehovah],  Admtai,  not  that  it  cannot  be 
expressed  in  their  tongue,  but  for  a  reuerence  to  God's  name :  R.  Hutchinson, 
Sermons,  p.  7t)°  (1560).  1684  these  holie  names  of  God,  TetragrammatoH 
■¥  Adonay  +  Algnimay  +  Saday  + Saiaotk  + Flanatotk:  R.  Sa)TT,  Dioc. 
Witck.,  Bk.  XV.  ch.  viii.  p.  402.  1894  The  wresting  of  the  holy  name  of 
God,  I  As. ..Adonai:  Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  176/1,  1.  3  (1861).  1699  The 
waters  shrunk  at  great  Adonai's  voice,  [  And  sandy  bottom  of  the  sea  appear'd; 
Peels,  David  and  Betksabe,  p.  474/1,  1.   18  (1861)  1609  And  my   name 

Adonai  1  did  not  shew  them :  Dotuay  Bible,  Exodus,  vi.  3.  1636  they  cannot 
ras.se  it,  vntill  the  time  appointed  by  Adonai  (God  Almightie.):  Pukchas, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1636.  1633  they  sing  many  Tunes,  and  Adonas, 
they  make  the  ordinary  name  of  God;  Howrll,  Lett.,  vi.  xiv.  p.  27  (1645X 
1884  Hence  when  they  [the  Jews]  meet  with  it  [Jehovah]  in  the  text  they  read 
Adonas,  OT  My  Lord:  Lord  Brave,  Pres.  St.  0/ Church,  vi.  p.  20.  1886 
the  Samaritans  used  the  words  Hash-Skem  ('the  name')  in  reading  (just  as 
the  Jews. ..use  the  name  Adonai,  or '  lord ')  wherever  the  sacred  name  (U  Jehovah 
occurs  in  their  Pentateuch:  C  R.  Conder,  Syrian  Stone-Lore,  IV.  p.  161. 

\Ad6HAi,  pi.  with  sufT.  ol  ad6n,=^\orA\  cf.  Addnis.  In 
allusion  to  the  mourning  for  Adonis,  Shelley  called  Keats 
'Adonais'  (z  ^  11  z.)  by  an  apparent  confusion.] 

adonic  (_  ±  .=.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lat.  or  Fr. 

I.  adj. :  relating  to  Adonis,  of  the  metre  called  versus 
Addnius,  a  choreic  dipody  made  up  of  a  cyclic  dactyl  -^  ^ 
and  a  trochee  -- ,  e.g.  the  verse  which  ends  a  sapphic  stanza. 

1678  Adoniek  yerse...%o  called  from  Adonis,  for  the  bewailing  of  whose  death 
it  was  first  composed:  Phillips,  World ^  Words. 

II.  sb.:  the  metre  described  above,  I.,  =  Low  Lat  addnium, 
adonidium. 

1673—80  hexameters,  adonickes,  and  iambicks:  Gab.  Harvey,  I.ett.  Bk., 
p.  too  (1884). 

[From  Low  Lat.  addnicus,  adj.  fr.  Adonis  iq.  v.).] 
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ADONIS 

•AddniB :  Gk. ;  Adon  {si  J.,  in  Chaucer  -  it) :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  Gk.  Mytkol.  a  beautiful  youth  loved  in  vain  by  Aphro- 
dite (Lat  Venus). 

1886  Thou  glader  of  the  mount  of  Cttherott,  |  For  thiUce  love  thou  haddest  to 
AdoD  t  Have  pitee  on  mv  bitter  teres  smert:  Ckaucbr,  Cant.  7*.,  3»6  (1656). 
abt  1609  Adonis  of  frvsne  colour,  |  Of  yowthe  the  godely  flour,  |  Our  prince  of 
high  honour:  J.  Skklton,  WIu..  Vol.  1.  p.  x,  (1843);  1591  Thy  promises  are 
like  Adonis'  gardens  |  That  one  day  bloom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next;  Shaks., 
/  HeH.  VI.,  L  6,  6  (1864]^  1S99  the  fair  queen  of  love,  I  Paler  for  sorrow  than 
her  milk-white  dove,  |  For  Aden's  sake:  —  Pass.  Pil.y  ix.  130.  1603  Both 
gn^'t  a-like ;  so  like,  that  whoso  haue  I  Not  neer  obseru'd  their  heads  vn-like- 
nessei^  I  Think  them  two  Admuor  two  Vtmaset:  J.  Svlvbstkr,  Tr.  Du  Bnrlas, 
Magmf,,  p.  64  (1608X  —  As  a  nune  Painter  draws  (for  pleanue)  heer  |  A  sweet 
Adffmis.  a  foul  Satyrt  there:  ib.,  p.  131.  1666  suppose  he  were  |  Coy  as 
Adonis,  or  Hippolytus;  Massinger,  Guardian,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  346/a  (1830). 
1667  Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd  |  Or  of  revivd  Adonis: 
Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  440  (1770). 

2.  hence,  a  beautiful  youth,  a  beau,  a  dandy  ;  pi.  Adonises. 

1688  an  Adonis:  Mabbe,  Tr.  AUman't  Lift  o/Guzman,  ti.  p.  at  (1630). 
|01iphant)  1684  A  leper,  with  a  dap-dish  (to  give  notice  |  He  is  infectious,) 
ID  respect  of  thee,  I  Appears  a  young  Adonis;  .AIassincer,  Pari.  Lapt,  ii.  a, 
Wka.,  p.  137/1  (1839).  1749  be  was  as  little  like  an  Adonis  as  could  be :  HoR. 
Walfolb,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  181  (1857).  1864  His  eyes,  too,  were  very 
colourless  and  sunken,  and  tnere  vrere  brownish  rings  beneath  them.  But  for 
these  the  dandy  would  have  been  an  Adonis :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  ii.  p.  30.  1878  that  old  Adonis  in  the  George  the  Fourth  wig :  G.  EuoT, 
Dais.  DeronJa,  Bk.  1.  ch.  L  p.  6. 

3.  a  kind  of  fashionable  wig  of  i8  c. 

1760  He  had  a  dark  brown  adonis,  and  a  cloak  of  black  cloth;  Hor.Walpolb, 
Letters,  Vol.  ill.  p.  36a  (1857).  1774  he  has  given  yon  an  Adonis-wig,  which 
we  should  not  think  adapted  to  your  age :  <^.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  loa. 

4.  Bot.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ranunculaceae,  esp.  the  bright  scarlet- flowered  Pheasant's- 
eye. 

T1694  the  cristall  of  hir  mome  more  clerly  spredet  then  doth  the  dew  upon 
Adonis  flower;  MS.  Alieyn,  (quoted  in  Greene's  Orlando  Fur.,  p.  xio/i,  I.  17 
Mate  (1861).  1681  that  fair  flower  Adonis,  which  we  call  an  anemony: 
R.  BuBTOM,  Anat.  Mel.,  Ft.  3,  Sec  2,  Hem.  6,  Subs.  3.  Vol.  it.  p.  373(l8»7X 
1626  Tuli^,  and  Maaa  Jiower,  \  Faire  Oxe-eye,  &c. :  B.  Jonson,  Masoues, 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  119(1640).  1767  Sow  the  seed  of  hardy  annual  flowers  [such 
as].. .lupines,  sweet-sultan,  and  flos-Adonis:  J.  Abercrombie,  Ev.  Man  own 
Getrdtntr,  p.  173  (1803). 

[Lat  Addnis,  fr.  Gk.  'tLiuvit,  'hiav,  fr.  Phoen.  Uddni,  = '  my 
lord',  fr.  4i;j«,='lord';  title  of  the  Phoenician  deity  Tammuz. 
See  Adonai.] 

adonlse  {J-  —  J.),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  to  make  an  Adonis  of, 
to  beautify.    A  playful  word. 

1611  Adoniter,  to  adonize  it ;  to  resemble  Adonis ;  to  imitate,  or  counterfeit 
the  graces,  or  beauiie  of  Adonis :  Cotgr.  1749  I  employed  three  good  hours 
at  wax  in  adjusting^  and  adoniring  myself:  Smollett,  Gil  Blot,  vi  [R.  ]  1818 
1  must  go  and  adonise  a  little  myself:  Miss  Ferribr,  Marriage,  ch.  ix.   [Davies] 

[From  Fr.  ^adoniser,='\.o  make  oneself  an  Adonis'.] 

adopt  (— -i),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  to  choose  (anything)  for 
oneself,  to  make  one's  own,  esp.  to  receive  another's  child  as 
one's  own  child,  to  take  into  or  onto  one's  self,  to  take  up. 
As  to  foreign  words,  to  'adopt'  means  technically  to  take  into 
use  as  English  without  avoidable  change  of  form,  opposed  to 
'adapt',  =  to  borrow  with  change  in  conformity  with  English 
analogies. 

1648  He  did  adopt  to  his  heyre  of  all  his  realmes  and  dominions,  Lewes  the 
XI.:  Hall,  Hen.  V//.,  an.  7.  (R.)  1698  Richard.. .Adopts  thee  heir: 
Shaks.,  XicA.  II.,  iv.  i,  109.  1604  I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it: 
—  Oth.,  L  3,  191.  1607  which,  for  your  best  ends,  1  You  adopt  your  policy: 
-.—  Cmtf/.^iii.  3,  48.  1664—6  my  gratitude  to  him. ..is  even  adopted  into  my 


religion;  Evelyn,  Corrtsp.,  Vol.  lii.  p.  153(1873).  1696  she  never  introduces 
foreign  or  adopted  words :  Evelyn,  Correti.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  6  (1873).  bef  178S 
See  uie  sage  hermit,  by  mankind  admired,  J  With  all  that  bigotry  adopts  inspired : 


CowTBR,  Truth,  Poems,  Vol.  i.  p.  55  ^1808);  1836  I  have  long  been  inclined 
to  adopt  the  former  notion,  as  most  consistent  with  the  phenomena :  John  Dalton, 
in  FkiL  Trans.,  Ft.  II.  p.  174. 

!From  Fr.  adopter,  fr.  Lat.  adopt<lre,='io  choose  for  one's 
r  {esp.  as  a  child  or  heir).] 

ador,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  kind  of  grain,  spelt. 

aht  1480  In  mene  lande  of  ador  or  of  whete.  An  acre  lande  to  strikes  nil  is 
meu :  Paltadiut  on  Husbandry,  x.  41.    [N.E.  D.]       1708  Kbksby. 

J  Perhaps  akin  to  Gk.  <lfl9p,='ear  of  com',  <i^i;,  =  'por- 
ge'] 

adorable  {z.!t=-  ji),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  adorable. 
I.    worthy  to  be  adored,  worshipped. 

1611  Adorable,  adorable,  worthy,  or  fit  to  be  adored :  CoTCR.  bef.  1743 
On  these  two,  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour,  hang  both  the  law  and  the 
wophets,  says  the  adorable  author  of  Christianity;  Chkynb.  [R]  1884 
Faithful  unto  death  to  their  divine  and  adorable  Redeemer:  A.  R.  Prnnington, 
Wiclif,  IX.  396. 
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1710  A  way  to  make  very  adorable  Places  of  these  Silvan  Habitations: 
Shaftesbury,  Charact.,  Hi.  i.  (1737)  11.  349.    (N.  E.  D.) 

adoration  {±->l  .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  adoration. 
I.    the  act.  of  worshipping,  addressing  prayer  to;  intense 
devotional  reverence. 

1638  these  ydoles  faulcely  lauded  I  With  sacrifice  and  adoracion :  W.  Rov  & 
JBR.  Barlowb,  Rede  me,  6*^.,  p.  106  (1871).  1646  And  miche  more  ex- 
cecrable  is  it  to  serue  or  worship  them  [images]  with  any  reuerent  behauiour 
ether  by  adoracion  prostracion  knelyng  or  kissing:  Geo.  Joyb,  Exp.  Dan., 
ch.  iii.  [R.]  1600  entred  into  the  church  with  great  adoration  and  reverence; 
Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  v.  p.  195.  1600  spirituall  adoration,  or  worshipping: 
R.  Cawdrav,  Treas.  a/Similies,  p.  167.        bef  1668  Should  we  love  Darkness, 


I  a.  special,  a  mode  of  electing  a  pope,  in  which  two-thirds 
of  the  Cardinals  in  Conclave  make  a  low  reverence  to  a  Car- 
dinal who  is  thereby  created  Pope. 

1698  itMellino  might  have  been  created  Pope  by  Adoration  (as  formeriy  the 
Custom  would  have  done  it,  but  was  crost  by  a  new  Bull);  J.  Hacket,  Ai^. 
iViliiams,  Ft.  i.  110,  p.  99. 

2.  a  manifestation  of  intense  devotion  for  anything  which 
is  not  an  object  of  religious  worship  or  reverence. 

1600  [to  love  is  to  be]  All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance :  Skaks,,  As  V.  L.  It, 
v.  3, 103  (1864).  16S4  noble  grace  that  dash'd  brute  violence  {  With  sudden 
adoration,  and  blank  awe:  Milton,  Comus,  453.  1709  makes  his  submission 
to  him  with  an  humility  next  to  adoration:  Addison,  Tatter,  Feb.  14,  Wks.. 
Vol.  n.  p.  97  (1854). 

adornment  (-  J-  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  the  act  of  adorning;  the  process  or  result  of  being 
adorned. 

1480  He. ..made  to  her  many  fayre  aomamentis:  Caxton,  Ovid's  Meiam., 
X.  vi  [N.  E.I>.]  1611  such  [The  adornment  of  her  bed:  Shaks.,  Cymb.,  ii. 
a,  36.  1669  such  as  cannot  hope  to  contribute  anything  of  value  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  it:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  in-  p.  1 11  (1873). 

2.  that  which  serves  to  adorn. 

I486  adoumements  of  precyous  clothes;  Caxton,  Ckas.  Grete,  p.  3o8  (1881X 
1688  Wants  the  adornments  of  the  workman's  cunning  |  To  set  the  richness  of 
the  piece  at  view:  Ford,  Fancies  Chaste  &•  Noble,  i  i.  [R.]  1646  in  a 
grove  of  trees.. .fountains.. .two  Colosses...all  of  exquisite  marble.. .and  other 
suiuble  adommenu:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l  p.  187  (1873X 

[From  Old  Fr.  aomement,  adoumement.] 

Adrastia :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Aipcumia :  Gk.  Mythol. :  a  name  of 
NemesiB  {g.  v.),  the  divine  punisher  of  pride  and  wickedness. 

1609  (of  EuseUas]  Adrastia,  that  beholdeth  mens  doings,  plucking  him  first 
by  the  eare  (as  they  say)  and  admonishing  him  to  live  more  reformed,  when  he 
strivcd  againe  and  made  resistance,  threw  headlong  down  as  it  were  from  a 
certaine  high  and  steepe  rocke:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Lib.  aa,  ch.  ii.  p.  191. 
1611  But  the  Lady  Adrastia  (I  meane  the  just  vengeance  of  God)  pursued  these 
impious  bkxxl-suckers :  T.  Corvat,  Crudities,  Voi  11.  p-  349  (17715). 

Adrastns ;  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Aftpatrrot :  Gk.  Mythol. :  King  of 
Argos,  leader  of  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

abt  1609  In  whome  dothe  wele  aeorde  |  Alexis  yonge  of  age,  {  Adrastus  wise 
and  sage :  J.  Skblton,  Wks.,  Vol  L  p.  mt.  (1843). 

*adroit  (.:.  ii).  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  adroit :  dexterous,  ready, 
capable  of  quick  and  varied  movement,  clever,  crafty,  shifty. 

1663  the  best  esteemed  and  most  adroit  cavalry  in  Europe :  Evelyn, 
Fronts .  (R.J  1679  He  held  his  Talent  most  Adroit  |  For  anj  Mystical 
Expioit:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt  iii-  Cant.  i.  p.  30,  1686  this  quondam 
Duke...h^ine  extremely  handsome  and  adroit;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  338 
(1873).  1761  you  will  do  well. ..to  be  adroit  at  it  (fencing] :  Lord  Chester- 
field, Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  38,  p.  166  (1774).^  1878  The  adroit  firmness  of 
Charles  rescued  his  brother  from  the  impending  blow  of  the  Exclusion  Bill: 
J.  L.  Sandforo,  Estimates  o/Eng.  Kings,  p.  413- 

adrop  {J-  —),  sb. :  coined  by  alchemists :  a  name  either  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  or  of  the  matter  in  which  it  was 
sought,  as  lead. 

1610  Your  moone,  yam  Jlrmamtnt,  your  adrop:  B.  Jonson,  Alth.,  11.  iii 
637  (1616X 

^adscriptuB  {pi.  -ti)gUbae,  ascripticius  (//.  -ti)  glebae, 
adstrictus  {pi.  -ti)  glebae, /Ar.:  Late  Lat.:  assigned, 
bound  to  the  soil,  a  serf. 

1834  The  astrictio gleba  (bondage  to  the  soil)  still  exists  in  Hungary:  Edin. 
Rev.,  Vol.  40,  p.  307.  1841  SucK  tenants  of  the  kind's  demesnes  have  the 
privilege  that  they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  land  while  they  do  the  service 
due:  and  these  villein-socmen  are  property  called  gUbte  ascriptitii.  They 
perform  villein  services,  but  such  as  are  certain  and  determined:  Stephen,  Tr. 
Braeton,  in  Heat  Comm.  on  Laws  of  Engl.,  Bk.  IL  Pt.  i.  ch.  3.  p.  i88(i874X 
1848  the  labouring  classes  were. ..reduced  to  the  condition  of  aascripti  ^hse: 
Craik  and  Macparlane,  Pict.  Hist.  Eng.,  Vol.  111.  p.  773/3.  1880  These 
paupers  were,  in  fact,  or  claimed  to  be,  the  original  aascripti  gleber,  and  to 
have  as  much  claim  to  parish  support  as  the  landed  proprietor  had  to  his 
land:  Household  Words,  Aug.  10,  p.  468/3.        1876  the  coloni  inqusHni,  and 
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tttbcriftitii  or  etnsi(i...wm  serfs  enjoying  a  certain  amount  of  personal  freedom, 
but  fixed  to  tlie  soil,  compelled  to  cultivate  it,  and  inseparable  from  it:  W,  A. 
HtJNTEK,  RomaK  LaWt  p.  17. 

adsnin,  vb. :  Lat :  'I  am  present',  used  at  many  schools  as 
the  answer  when  the  names  are  called  over. 

1698  [After  an  invocation]  Spirit.  Adsum :  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  VI.,  i.  4,  at. 
18M  At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  New- 
come's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck, 
a  peculiar  sweet  smile  !«hone  over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and 
quickly  said,  "  Adsum  I"  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school,  when 
names  were  called  over ;  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had 
answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  The  Master:  Thackeray, 
Ntwcomet,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xlii.  p.  445  (1879)  1887  "The  graves  of  the  hou.se- 
hold"...have  more  than  their  counterpart  in  the  graves  of  the  schooL  and  at 
Col.  Fergusson's  muster-roll  the  voices  that  should  call  "Adsum**  are  often  still: 
Athtitaum,  Dec  xo,  p.  781/a. 

[First  pers.  sing.pres.  indie,  of  Lat.  adess«,='Xo  be  present'.] 

*adtilator  {l^ilz),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.:  a  flatterer,  a 
fawner,  one  who  cringes  or  offers  grovelling  reverence. 

(bef.  1S39  maister  Adulator,  |  And  doctour  Atsntlalor:  I.  Skblton,  C0I. 
Clmtt,  681,  Wks..  Vol.  I.  p.  337  (1840.1  1696  Adulator,  a  Flatterer,  a  fawning 
Fellow,  a  Claw-back :  Phillips,  World  of  Words.  bef  170*  An  adulator 
pleases  and  prepossesses  them  with  his  dawbing ;  T.  Brown,  Wks.,  iv.  ^5. 
[Daviesl  1794  A  Court  adulator,  when  he  found  his  credit  on  the  declme, 
often  displayed  an  inventive  inijenuity  to  attract  the  variable  dispositions  of  his 
idol:  Domett.  Anecd.  0/  French  Nat.,  p.  157,  18...  a  Grand  Monarque 
walking  encircled  with  scarlet  women  and  adulators  there :  Carlvlb,  Afisc,,  IV. 
7^     [Davies]  1887    The  adulators  who  swarmed  round  Mr.   Balfour  at 

Kvesham  Sution  corroborated. ..the  truth  of  this  distinction:  Manchester  Exam., 
Dec  6,  p.  5/3. 

[Lat.  adulator,  noun  of  agent  to  adiilan,=' K.o  flatter'.] 

*AdilUam:  Heb. :  name  of  a  place  in  the  land  of  Judah 
noted  for  its  cave;  cf.  i  Sam.,  xxii.  Hence  Adnllamite 
(see  quotations  fr.  J.  Bright's  Speeches  and  Dixon's  Spirit. 
Wives),  Adnllamy. 

1814  he  could  not  but  have  an  excellent  opinion  of  them,  since  they  resembled 
precisely  the  followers  who  attached  themselves  to  the  good  King  David  at  the 
cave  of  Adullam:  videlicet,  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that 
was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented :  Scott,  Wav.,  ch.  Ivii.  p.  376 
(188-).  1866  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  the  first  of  the  new  party  who  has 
expressed  his  great  grief,  who  has  retired  into  what  may  be  called  his  political 
Cave  of  Adullam,  and  he  has  called  about  him  'every  one  that  was  in  distress  and 
every  one  that  was  discontented';  J.  Bright.  Seeches,  p.  319  (1876).  1868 
Prince. ..hired  a  place. ..which  he  called  Adullam  Chapel,  ana  began  to  gather... 
a  congregation  who  were  quickly  known  in  all  the  dowager  tea-rooms  as  the 
Adullamites:  W.  H.  Dixon,  Sfirit  Wives,  Vol.  1.  p.  393.  1878  Whigs  may 
a^in  commit  Adullamy  against  Gladstone :  J.  A.  Partriix:e,  From  Feudal  to 
Federal. 

adulter  (—  -L  —),  masc.  sb. :  Lat. :  an  adulterer. 

1587  When  he  fint  took  shipping  to  Lacedaemon,  That  adulter  I  mean: 
Lyrics,  &•(.,  in  Eng.  Gamer,  11.  84.  [N.  E.  D.]  164B  It  would  be  strange 
that  he.. .should  become  an  adulter  by  marrying  one  who  is  now  no  other  maivs 
wife:  Milton,  Telrack.,  944(1851).    [N.  E.D.] 

[A  refashioning  in  Lat.  form  of  the  early  avoutre,  avouter 
(Fr.  fr.  Lat)  through  the  middle  forms  advouter,  advouiter.'] 

adulterator  (=.j..z.j.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat. 

1.  an  adulterer. 

1633  TbeaduIteratorofhisSoueraignesbed;  Hkyvooo,  Inn  Are,  11  iv.  i. 
4i«.    (N.E.D.] 

2.  one  who  adulterates  or  falsifies  by  mixing,  adding,  or 
substituting  any  inferior  imitation. 

1678  the  grand  Depravers  and  Adulterators  of  the  Pagan  Theology:  Cud- 
worth,  Intelt.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  355.  1887  The  recent  Adulterators  of 
Beer  were  real  specimens  of  "Publicans  and  Sinners"  :  Punch,  Feb.  afi,  p.  io8/a. 

[Noun  of  agent  to  Lat  adulteritre,=' to  adulterate',  'coun- 
terfeit '.] 

adostible  (—  -i  •=-  ■=■),  ndj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  adustible :  capable 
of  being  burnt  or  dried  by  fire,  liable  to  be  disintegrated  or 
desiccated  by  dry  heat 

1611  .,4 i/uf/z^i^,  adustible,  burnable,  wasteable,  parchable:  Cotcr. 

advena,  sb.:  Lat:  'one  who  comes  to',  a  foreigner, 
stranger,  alien. 

166S  The  Aborigines  and  the  Advenae,  the  old  Stock  of  Students,  and  the 
new  Store  brought  in  by  St.  Grimball:  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  11.  119. 

adTenement,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  advenetnent  for  Fr.  avine- 
ment :  a  coming,  event. 

1490  The  aduenementes  and  aduetsitees  of  warre  ben  doubtous  and  vnder 
the  honde  of  fortune :  Caxtoh,  Entydos,  i.  la.    IN.  E.  D.] 

adTera&ria,  sb.  pi. :  Lat. :  in  Eng.  form  adversaries  (used 
by  Holland) :  jottings,  miscellaneous  notes,  contents  of  a 
common -place  book;  commentaries. 

1670  I  set  myself  to  search  my  father's  Adversaria  and  papers:  Ev^lvn, 
Corresf.,  VoL  in.  p.  214  (1850).  bef.  1683  The  rest  may  be  seen  at  large  in 
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the  adversaria  o(  Barlhius:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  vii.  p.  43  (i68fi).  1T97 
ADVERSARIA,. ..particularly  used  for  a  kind  of  common-place-boolc :  Encyc. 
Brit.  1880  His  commentary.. .embodies  many  excellent  adversaria  Mrhicll 
should  properly  peruin  to  a  complete  edition  of  Xenophon's  works:  Athen^um, 
Aug.  8,  p.  175/1. 

[Lat.  adversaria  (sc.  scripta),=msAX.exs  written  on  the  side 
facing  one  (see  album),  'day-book',  'journal ',  fr.  adversus, 
prep., = '  towards '.] 

adviron,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  to  environ,  surround. 

1470  Jason  felte  hym  self  so  aduironned  on  alle  sydes  by  hyt  enemyest 
Caxton,  yason,  17.    (N.  E.  D.] 

[From  Fr.  advironner  fox  Fr.  avirvnner,=' to  enTlroil'.] 
lAviBO{-ii-),sb.:  Sp. 

1.  information,  dispatch. 

1091  false  and  slandrous  Pamphlets,  aduisoe*  and  Letters:  W.  Ralbigh, 
Last  Fight  0/  Revenge,  p.  ij  (iS^iX  U99  for  all  die  rest  they  take  of 
seraphinsof $iiver,>^rn^»Mo:  R.  HAKLinrT,  Voyages,y<A.  i\.  i.p.274. 

2.  advice,  suggestion. 

1643  the  honest  Advisoes  of  Faith:  Sir  Th.  Browh,  Ret.  Med.,  L  tg,  p.  11 
(1686).  1646  Whereof  at  present  we  have  endeavoured  a  long  and  serious 
Advito:  —  Pseud  £>.,  sig.  Aav*.  1691  Philosophical  Essays,  with  brie/ 
Advisos:  Wood,  Alhen.  Ojron.,  iv.  560 (Bliss,  1830). 

3.  dispatch-boat,  advice-boat 

1600  The  Viceroy  sent  a  carauel  of  aduiso  into  die  Indies:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Voyages,  Vol.  III.  p.  583.  1634  the  aduenteters  sent  them  an  aduito  with 
thirtie  Passengers  and  good  prouisions:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  645  (1684). 

[From  Sp-  aviso  (g.  v.)  assimilated  to  advice.] 
advocacier,  vb.  pres.  inf. :  Fr. :  to  practise  as  an  advocate. 

1003  Suche  people  the  whiche  misbere  them  for  to  aduocacver  synneth 
gretly...The  luge  may  not  aduocacyer  in  the  cause  that  he  ougnt  to  luge: 
Ordin.  Crysttn  Men,  iv.  xxi.  a69  (W.  de  Worde).    [N.  E.  D.] 

advocation  <^jL  —  !L=^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  advocation  for  Fr. 
avocation :  a  summoning  to  a  council,  a  summoning  to  one's 
assistance.     In  other  senses  adapted  fr.  the  Lat  advocatio. 

1474  hyt  apperteyneth  not  to  hem  to  be  of  counceyllys  ne  at  the  aduocacions: 
Caxton,  Ckesse,  iv.  i.  p.  63.  1698  True  Religion  doth  direct  us  &  our 
players  and  advocations  to  one  God :  Barcklev.  Felicit.  Man,  685  (1631). 
[N.E.D.]  1703  ADVOCATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  act  of  calling  another 
to  our  aid,  relief,  or  defence;  Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl. 

ad'vocator'  (S-±  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  Late  Lat :  EccL: 
an  intercessor,  one  who  calls  for  (grace  or  help  for  another), 
a  patron  (saint). 

1483  My  moste  meke  and  dere  aduocatour  seynt  Nicholas  to  whome  y  called : 
Revel.  Monk  of  Evesham,  52  (1869). 

[Late  Lat  advocator,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  advocare,=*Xo 
summon'.] 

ad'70cator'  (_iz. _!.=.),  sb.:  Eng.:  one  who  argues  for, 
speaks  in  favor  of. 

[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  advocare,=^to  summon'.  A 
false  formation  for  advocater,  or  advocate  (=  Lat.  advocatus)."] 

adTOC&triz,  sb. :  quasi-Lat. :  a  female  who  pleads  for,  in- 
tercedes for. 

1631  His  successe  in  bringing  me  such  an  Advocatrix;  CelesHna.  i.  si. 
[N.E.D.] 

[Coined  by  analogy  of  Lat  form  as  fem.  of  advocator^ 

y.  v.] 

*adT0C&tns  diaboli,  phr.:  Lat:  'devil's  advocate';  a 
person  appointed  to  contest  before  the  papal  court  the  claims 
of  a  candidate  for  canonisation ;  \i'eti<x,generally,  an  adverse 
critic,  a  fault-finder. 

1883  The  mere  advocatus  diaholi  who  is  content  to  damage  an  opponent; 
Guardian,  Mar.  91.  p.  41a.  1887   Possibly  the  function  of  advocatus  diaboli 

has  carried  the  historian  too  far  in  depreciation  of  the  admiral :  A.  R.  RoPBS,  in 
Lib.  Mag.,  Apr.,  p.  538/1  (N.  York). 

advotrix,  sb. :  quasi-Lat. :  a  mistake  for  advocatrix,  f.  v. 
Hare. 

1611  Lone  is  my  great  Aduotrix,  at  thy  shrine  Loue  pleads  for  me:  Chsstbx, 
Cantoes,  u  ii.  145  (1878).     [N.  E.  D.) 

adytom,  pi.  adyta,  sb. :  Lat. :  innermost  shrine  of  a  temple 
or  oracle ;  hence,  generally,  a  sanctuary,  a  sanctum  (7.  v.). 
Anglicised  by  Greene  (1594),  Looking  Glass,  as  culyt. 

1611  A  little  without  their  Adytum  or  secret  chappell:  T.  Corvat,  Crudities, 
Vol.  1.  p.  393  (1776).  1607  The  Holyof  holies,  the  Oracle. ..the  .,<ii>/«(f«r  or  in- 
accessiote  place,  whether  none  might  come  but  the  high  priest  only;  John  Trapp. 
Com.  Old  Test.  1740  a  dreadful  voice  had  been  heard  out  of^the  adytum : 
Gray.  Letters,  No.  xxxix.  Vol.  i.  p.  84  (1819).  1797  The  Sanctum  Sanctorum 
of  Cbe  temple  of  Solomon  was  of  the  nature  of  the  pagan  adytum ;  Encyc.  Brit. 
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1890  the  adytum  w«s  adorned  with  a  mirade  of  art:  T.  S.  HnGHBS,  Tnto,  in 
Sicily,  6v.,y<A.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  17.  USS  [Odet  de  CoUgny's  tomb  lies]  in  the 
innermon  adytum  of  England's  noblest  Cauiednl:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  599/1. 
1883  lliey  have.. .to  remember  these  awe-inspiring  oracles  from  the  very  adytum 
of  Nature:  Macmillan*s  Mag,,  Dec,  p.  03/3.  1880  As  for  the  temple  or 
sacred  ad^m  itself,  it  may  be  described  as  a  hall  about  55  mitres  square : 
J.  Hirst,  in  AtM^ttttum,  Aug.  aa,  p.  347/3. 

[From  Gk.  iUvrov,  sb.,  properly  neut.  of  adj.  advroc,='not 
to  DC  entered'.] 

*sdile  {JL  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  public  officers  of  ancient 
Rome  who  had  the  charge  of  public  buildings  {aedis\  games, 
markets,  police,  etc. 

1.  Rom.  Hist. 

1540  He  knew  euery  yere  ones  by  the  o6Bcers...whiche  were  called  Ediltt, 
howe  many  householdes  there  were  ol  eucry  crafte:  Elvot,  Im,  CavenutMHCt, 
p.  yi''.  ISTt  The  first  ofSce  of  honor  he  sued  for  was  the  office  of  jBdilis: 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  3^6(1613).  —  chosen  iGdilis...his  office  of  i^ile:  it., 
V-  307.  1600  The  ^dttts  of  the  Commons  went  the  round,  and  had  the 
duirae  to  see  all  well  &  in  good  order :  Holland,  Tr.  Liry,  Bk.  in.  p.  9a. 
1601  M.  Pomfoniut  an  Aedile  of  the  Commons:  —  Tr.  Plln.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7, 
cb.  48,  VoL  L  p.  i8t. 

I  a.    attrib. 

1668  uUa  curutit  or  Aedilt  ciairt;  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  o/Cyr.,  ch.  3, 
p.  39(1686). 

2.  applied  jocularly  to  modem  officials,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Works. 

18T3  Mr.  AvRTON...It  is  clear  that  the  Adile  had  been  thinking  over  these 
matters:  Pmuk,  Apr.  19,  p.  158/1. 

[Lat  AetUlis,  adj.  fr.  atdis  ifudis),—^^  shrine',  'dwelling'. 
N.  E.  D.  gives  adiUship,  1541;  'adility,  154a  The  Encyc. 
Brit,  1797,  gives  adilate.1 

*a/Bgeit,  adj.  used  as  sb. :  Lat :  'sick,  ailing',  ==  aegrOtat,  q.  v. 

1861  *'I  can't  cut  my  two  lectures.**  "Bother  your  lectures]  Put  on  an 
aeger,  then."  "Not  that  doesn't  suit  my  book,  you  know":  T.  Hughes,  Tarn 
BrvwH  at  Oxford,  VoL  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  gz. 

Aegeria:  Lat    SeeEgeila. 

aegide  {n  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  trgide:  aegis,  f.  v. 

Vtn  Then  to  her  selfe  she  gives  her  Aegide  shield,  I  And  steelhed  speare  [of 
FaOas):  Spbhs.,  Muitfot.,  391. 

*-9aiga{_iLz.\sb.:  Lat. 

I .  Gk.  Mythol.  and  Art.  Lit. '  a  goat-skin ',  used  as  a  belt 
to  support  his  shield  by  Zeus,  with  the  Gorgon's  head  attached 
and  a  fringe  of  golden  tassels  or  of  snakes ;  hence,  the  shield 
of  Zeus.  This  skin  was  used  by  Apollo  and  Athene  (Miner- 
va), the  latter  being  represented  with  it  worn  as  a  garment 
over  the  breast  and  shoulders. 
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1611  protect  them  with  your  favourable  and  gndoos  Patronage,  as  it  were 
li  the  seven-fuld  shield  of  Ajax  or  the  xgit  of  Pallat  against  envious  cavilla- 
:  T.  CoRVAT,  Crudities,  Verses  on,  sig.  b  7  r"  (1776).        1713  die  Descrip- 


tion of  MJMerrvCx  jEgia:   Spectator,  No.   339,   Mar.  30,   p.   494/3  (MoileyX 
"    "  '  ......  .  jjjif  ^rmoait  I  Thy  leadoi 

a«w,'  13.        1813  Where  was  thine 


bef.  1771  Oh  say,  successful  dost  thou  [Ignorance]  still 
.Agis  'gainst  our  ancient  foesf  Grat,  Ipunrance,'  13. 
~  -     Pallast  that  appall'd  I  Stem  Alaric  and  Ha 


J?VH\ 


that  appall'd  |  Stem 
CUIdt  Harold,  11.  xiv.  Wks.,  VoL  Tin.  p.  73(t833X 

I  a. 


ipose  I  Thy  lea( 
J  Where  was  th 
avoc  on  their  way?  Bvron, 

attrib.  shield-like,  and  in  compounds.    See  aegide. 

1793  The  broadening  sun  appears;  A  long  blue  bar  Its  «gis  orb  divides: 
Wordsworth,  Eveu.  Walk,  69.    [N.  E.  D.] 

2.    metapk.  sure  defence,  sure  protection. 

1793  Feeling  is  the  xgis  of  enthusiasts  and  fools:  Holcroft,  Lavater't 
PAftioe.,xxix.  13J.  [N.  E.  D.]  1820  it  was  at  this  moment  protected,  together 
with  the  kingdom  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  by  the  iGgis  of  Great  Britain:  T.  S. 
HucHEjL  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  85.  1888  experienced  under  the 
Mgit  of  this  artificial  patronage  :  X/X  Cent.,  Aag.,  p.  353. 

[From  Gk.  alylt,  //V.  = 'goat-skin',  fr.  aV,  ace.  o7)ia,='goat'; 
perhaps  confused  with  a  word  meaning  'flashing'  akin  to  mir- 
<uytr,=°'a  sudden  storm',  iinuytC»,='to  rush  upon'  (of  wind).] 

aegri  somnia,  pAr.:  Lat.:  sick  man's  dreams.  HoR., 
A.  P.,  7. 

I860  memory  ...would,  when  peremptorily  called  upon,  yield  up  little  but  dis- 
jointed fragments,  recuiiing  again  and  again  like  the  d^prf  somnia :  Onee  a  Week, 
Nov.  34.  p.  589/1. 

*aegFdtat,  vb.  used  as  sb. :  Lat :  iit. '  he  is  ill ',  a  medical 
certificate  of  inability  from  illness  to  attend  lectures,  &c.  at  a 
University.  Under  such  a  certificate  Candidates  for  Honour 
Examinations  at  Cambridge  are  allowed  a  degree  upon 
satisfying  the  Examiners  that  they  could  have  passed  if  well. 
Seeaeger. 

1794  they  [at  Cambridge]  sported  an  eegrotat,  and  they  sported  a  new  coat  I 
Cent.  Mag.,  p.  1085.         1866    I  sent  my  servant  to  the  apothecary  for  a  thing 

S.  D. 


called  an  agrotat,  which  I  understood...meant  a  certificate  that  I  was  indisposed : 
Babbace,  Li/e  0/ Pkiloseph.,  37.    [Davies] 

[Third  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat  aegrdtdre,='Xo  be  ill',  fr. 
aegro-f  stem  ofaeger,  adj.,»'sick,  ill,  weak'.] 

Aendas,  the  hero  of  Virgil's  epic,  the  JEneid,  g.  v.,  repre- 
sentative of  filial  piety,  virtue,  and  constancy. 

169S  what  Philosophers  counsell  can  so  redily  direct.. .a  vertuous  man  in  all 
fortunes,  as  Aeneas  in  Virrillt  Sidney,  Apol.  Poet.,  p.  34  (1868).  1668  For 
as  iGneas  bore  his  Sire  |  Upon  his  shoulders  through  the  fire:  S.  Butlrr,  Hndi- 
iras.  Ft.  I.  Cant.  L  p.  33. 

.Sneld,  the  national  epic  of  the  Romans,  by  Vii^I,  which 
relates  the  wanderings  and  final  settlement  in  Italy  of  the 
mythical  Trojan  ancestors  of  the  Romans.  So  called  from 
the  name  of  the  hero  Aenias. 

1886  Pimis  with  his  streite  swerd  |  AVhan  he  had  bent  king  Priam  by  the 
herd.  (  And  slain  htm  (as  saith  us  Eneidos):  Chaucer,  Cant.  T.,  15363  (185Q. 
1490  Caxton,  Eneydos.  1S48  PhaSr,  Eneidos.  1601  I  doubt  not  he 
[Virgil]  hath  finish'd  all  his  iBncids:  B.  Jonson,  Poetasl.,  v.  1,  Wks.,  p.  136/3 
(i860).  1818  And  for  their  iEneids,  Iliads,  and  Odysseys,  |  Were  forced  to 
make  an  odd  sort  of  apology :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  i.  xli. 

[From  the  Lat  AenHs  (adj.  to  Aenias  used  as  fem.  sb.), 
on  the  analog}r  of  Fr.  formation  (flniide).  The  form  Aenei- 
dos  {Eneidoi)  is  the  genitive  transliterated  fr.  Gk.] 

aenigma  :  Lat    See  enigma. 

iEolian,  Eolian  {xstz.  =.),  adj. :  Eng. 

I.    adj.  to  Aeolus  (f.  v.) :  borne  by  the  wind. 


1603  Th'  jSolian  Crowd  obays  his  [God's]  mighty  call:  J.  Svlvbstbr, 
Tr.  Du  Barias,  Arke,  p.  333  (1608).  1646  Whether  there  be  jBolian  Nutmegs : 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Puud.  Ep.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  58  (1686). 


I  a.  /Eolian  harp,  a  rude  stringed  instrument  intended 
to  produce  musical  sounds  when  wind  blows  on  the  strings  ; 
hence  /Eolian  sometimes  is  used  as  adj.  to  /Eolian  harp. 

1704  Some  years  ago,  a  twelve-stringed  instrument  was  contrived  by  a  very 
ingenious  musician,  by  whom  it  was  aptly  entitled  the  harp  of  i^lus,  because 
bemg  properly  applied  to  a  stream  of  air,  it  produces  a  wild  irregular  variety  of 
harmonious  sounds;  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  FatAom,  ch.  xxxiv.  Wks.,  Vol  iv. 
p.  190  (1817).  1776    Kircher  [d.  1680]  mentions  a  contrivance  of  his  own,  an 

instrument,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  obtruded  on  the  public  as  a  new  invention, 
and  called  the  harp  of  Aeolus:  Sir  }.  Hawkins,  Hist.  Mus.,  VoL  iv.  Bk.  u. 
ch.  vi.  p.  ai8.  1833  Like  an  iColian  harp  that  wakes  )  No  certain  air:  Ten- 
hyson,  Two  yoices,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  136  (t886X 

2.  adj.  to  Aeolis,  the  North-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  in  which  region  the  early  lyric  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  flourished ;  hence,  lyric 

1671  iGolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes:  Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  357.  1767 
Awake,  Eolian  Ijre,  awake,  |  And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings : 
Gray,  Progr.  0/ Poesy,  L  1.  1776  (ancient  modes]  The  graver  Lydian,  caUed 
also  the  ^Eolian:  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  Hist.  Mm.,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  1.  ch.  ijc.  p.  131. 

[From  Lat  adj.  Aeolius.] 

JBoiie  (-^  -i  -),  adj.  to  Aeolis.    See  JEoIlan  2. 

1674  The  iEolidc  Mood,  was  that  which  was  of  a  more  Airy  and  sofi  pleasing 
sound:  Playforo,  .$•*«//?/ ■if""-.  1.59-    [N.  E.  D.]      1738  The  ..foAr  Dialect 

Snerally  throws  out  the  aspirate  or  sharp  spirit :  Chambers,  Cycl.  1880  All 
e  work  in  this  cup's  filled  in  with  leaves  of  acanthus ;  |  'TIS  an  iColic  thing — 
and  sooth,  of  a  wonderfiil  fancy:  Edwin  Arnold,  Tr.  Tllieocr.,ia  Secret  o/DeatA, 
*•«.,  p.  368(3nlEd.). 

*Aeolti8.  Eolns :  Lat :  the  god  of  the  winds  in  Greek  and 
Latin  Mythology,  in  Gk.  AJoXot,  whose  home  was  Aeolil,  a 
floating  island  near  Sicily  (according  to  the  Odyssey),  which 
Latin  writers  identified  with  Strongyli,  one  of  the  Lipari 
Islands.  Used  as  the  name  of  a  ventilator;  see  Encyc,  Brit., 
Suppl.  (1801). 

1589  Aeolus  in  poope  gaue  her  wether  at  will:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poes..  1. 
xxvii.  1590  'That  nether  Phcebus  beams  could  through  them  throng,  I  Nor 
Aeolus  sharp  blast  could  worke  them  any  wrong:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  ill.  vi  44. 
1590  Neptune  leagu'd  with  ^Eol,  marr'd  the  seaman's  glee;  Greene,  Poems, 
p.  30Q/1,  L  34  (1861).         1594  thou. ..like  the  mustering  breath  of  Aolus  |_That 


ouertums  the  pines  of  Lebanon,!  Hast  scatter'd  Jewry;    —  Looking  Glass, 
~'fci!toB»x*»^y&rEors*»»o/l* /«<&«»;  John  Taylor, 
1639,  J)o,  do  rage  on !  rend  open,  i^lus,  |  Thy  braxen 


p.  1 18/1, 1. 5.      1630  Or  iellowes  k 

Wis.,ag.Aiv^h.  _  .  .         . 

prison,  and  let  loose  at  once  |  Thy  stormy  issue  :  Massinger,  Unnal.  Comhai, 
v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  47/1  (1839).  1646  Whosoever  was  the  Author,  the  /Bolus  that 
blew  it  about  was  Fam.  Strada:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iii. 
p.  58  (1686).  1648  They  [trees]  can  abide  the  blasts  of  iEolus;  W.  Lawson, 
Onkard  &•  Garden,  ch.  ix.  p.  34  (1688X  1784  but  since  Boreas  and  jGoIus, 
and  all  the  demons  of  the  air,  are  let  loose,  I  shall  keep  myself  as  warm  as  I  can ; 
HoR.  WAL?OLE,_Zrt/»rx,  Vol.  viii.  p.  533^(i858)._       1819   And  Eld-n  beg  a 


favtniling  gale  I  From  Eolus,  that  older  Bags,  [To  speed  thee  on  thy  desun'd 
way:  Tom  Cnh's  Mem.,  p.  67  (3rd  Ed.X  1888  Instead  of  offering  up  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  to  the  ^^lus  and  Neptune  of  these  stormy  waters  they  ship  on 
each  big  junk  a  crew  of  over  one  hundred  men:  Atlun^um,  Mar.  34,  p.  366/3. 

Variants,  i6  c.  /Eol  (fr.  Fr.  Aeole,  ioU),  17  c.  Eol{e), 
17  c. — 19  c.  Eolus. 
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AEON 


seta,  aidn,  eon  (-1 ->,  j^. :  Gk. 

1.  an  immense  period  of  time,  an  age,  eternity. 

1760  He  shall  endure,  not  simply  to  the  aion,  that  is,  *  for  ever',  but  to  the 
•ionofaions:  Tuckcr,  Lt.  of  Nat.,  i.  650.  [N.E.D.]  1801  birth  of  a  planet 
in  the  spring  of  the  aeons:  Carlyue,  in  f.  A.  Fronde's  L,if>t^  Vol.  11.  p.  77  0^^)> 
1800  ^ons  and  seons  ago,  those  marks  were  there;  C  Kincsley,  GlixMcutt 
p.  14.  1860  For  long  seons  the  world  had  been  a  theatre  "of  conflict  and 
carnage":  FARRAR.^oZr^ilfaH,  ti.  p.  s7(i877X  1866  Justice,  venoable 
with  the  undethronable  iMjesty  of  countless  Kons :  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biflm  Paftrt. 
No.  5  (Halifax).  1877  Tne  cleansed  soul,  I  Renewed  by  the  slow  wear  ana 
waste  of  time,  |  Soared  after  Kons  of  days:  L.  Morris,  Eficof  HiuUt,  5(1880). 
1882  This  son  is  but  an  imperfect  realisation  of  the  future  aeon :  Farrar,  Early 
Days  Ckr.,  Vol  L  ch.  xvi.  p.  316. 

2.  a  personification  of  a  divine  emanation  among  the 
Gnostics  and  Neo-Platonists. 

1678  The  next  considerable  appearance  of  a  Multitude  of  Stlf-txisient 
Deitittf  seems  to  be  in  the  Valentinian  Thirty  G«it  and  ^ons:  CuDWORTH, 
/Htett.  Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  311.  1834—47  But  I  must  describe  the  man, — 
calling  him  by  that  name  at  present,  the  power,  ooh  or  intelligence  which  had 
incoiporated  ttscif  with  that  ligneous  resemblance  of  humanity  not  having  at 
that  time  been  su.<pected:  R.  Southbv,  Doctor,  p.  68S/1  (18S3X 

iLat.  aedn,  fr.  Gk.  <ii«v,=' life-time',  'age'.     H.  More 
47)  uses  Aeon  as  a  personification  of  Eternity  and  a  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being.] 

aequilibrium:  Lat.    See  eqnlllbrlam. 

ae^uitas  sequitur  legem,  phr.:  Lat.:  equity  follows 
law. 

1831  in  some  things  the  maxim  of  etguiUu  ttfuiiur  Ugtm  prevuls:  Edin. 
Rn.,  Vol  35,  p.  ao9. 

*aera:  Lat    See  era. 

aer&riiun,  ib. :  Lat. :  the  public  treasury  of  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn  under  the  charge  of  officers  called  aerSrii. 

1600  the  ancient  writings  and  recortls  of  the  old  iCrarium  &  of  the  dtie  debts: 
Holland,  Tr.  Livy  {Summ.  Mar.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xvi.V  p.  1368.  1693  took  up 
all  Moneys  by  their  own  power,  which  the  Questors  bad  gathered  for  the  eerarium : 
J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  Witttami,  Pt.  n.  191,  p.  305.  bef.  1860  The  treasury  of 
the  senate  retained  the  old  republican  name  of  arartum :  C  Mrrivalb,  MitL 
Xomams,  Vol.  in.  ch.  xxxii.  p.  346  (1863). 

aeration  (j.z.i!.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aeration. 
I.    exposure  to  the  open  air.    Obs.  Rare. 

1678  The  weariness  of  a  wanderinglife  and  irksomeness  of  continual  aeration : 
TvHME,  Calvin  on  Gnutu,  313.    [N.  E.  D.] 

3.  Mod.  science,  exposure  to  the  action  of  air,  oxygenation, 
aerator:  Mod.  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  false  form  for  aerater. 
aerflgo,  sb. :  Lat:  verdigris,  rust  of  metal;  also  mildew. 

1063  Then  put  to  your  Erago,  and  Squamma  eris,  let  them  a  lytic  boyle : 
T.  Galb,  Antidot..  Bk.  11.  fol.  61  r«.  bef.  1636  Ctmper  is  turned  into  green, 
tamtitentgo,cuviride:'&\coK,PhytioLRtm.  [C.E.D.]  VtVi  Aerugo.lXS 
the  Rust  or  Canker  of  Metal,  Verdegreese :  Also  Mildew,  or  the  BUsting  of 
Com,  b'c. :  Ksrsbv.  1842  The  offensive  mould  whicli  gathers  on  cheese 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  "the  blue", — the  genuine  <rrN^,  which  stamps 
its  value :  Meg  Doai,  Cook  ^  Houuw.  Man.,  iv.  iu.  433. 

aes  aUdnom,  phr. :  Lat. :  debt ;  lit.  copper-money  belong- 
ing-to-another,  regularly  used  in  Lat.  to  express  'debt'. 

1843  I  see  now  in  my  mind's  eye  a  whole  army  on  the  plains  of  Pennsylvania 
in  battle  array,  immense  corps  of  insolvent  light  infantry,  regiments  of  heavy 
horse  debtors,  batuliona  of  repudiators,  brigades  of  bankrupts,  with  Vivn  taiu 
fayer,  on  rrumrir,  on  their  banners,  and  a£r€  aiieno  [abl.J  on  their  trumpets: 
Sydney  Smith,  Let.  oh  Amer.  deiti.  1863  He  burrows  darkling  into  aes 
alienom:  C  Rbadb,  HardCath,  Vol.  1.  p.  334. 

aes  grave,  phr. :  Lat. :  Numismat. :  copper  coins  of  the 
weight  of  an  as,\ignaium,  'stamped',  opposed  to  aes  rude, 
uncoined  copper  used  as  money. 

1819  Rebs,  Cyct.  1886  We  may  notice  many  pieces  of  iri  rude  and  of  <n 
grave  signatum  :  Roix>Lro  Lanciani,  in  Athefutum,  Oct.  x<^  p.  478/1.  —  The 
chronology  of  the  temple. ..begins  with  the  age  of  bronze  and  with  the  .rj rv<£r:  it. 

JEacnlapian  (,±z.Ji-=.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.:  pertaining 
to  Aescnlapins  {g.  v.),  or  to  medicine. 

Aescnl&pins,  Escul&pins:  Lat.:  the  god  of  the  healing  art 
in  Lat.  and  Gk.  Mythology,  representative  of  physicians. 


1098  Wh«  saysmy  iCsculapius?  my  Galen?  Shaks.,  Merry  trivet,  ii.  3, 

1  dangerous  disease  did  scape,  I  Ofol '    ' 

,     ^gr-,  »».  Wks.,  p  772. 

[Money]  is  the  sick  man's  .£.scuhipius:  Feltham,  Retolvet,  Pt  I.  p.  175  (180$). 

1634  and  when  I  most  hoped  for  recouery,  Morod  their  famous  j^scula^us. 


39  (1864).        1616  When  men  a  dangerous  disease  did  scape,  |  Ofold,  they  gaue 
a  cock  to  Aesculape:  B.  Jonson,  Epigr.,  \i,  Wks.,  p  772.         bef.  16X1   He 


seeing  no  more  money,  limited  my  life  to  Rue  dayes  more  existence :  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  169.  1819  Having  early  m  life  served  an  Esculapius  of 
his  own  nation,  with  whom  he  learnt  a  few  terms  of  medicine:  T.  Hofb, /liuu/., 
Vol.  1.  ch.  T.p.  a9(i83oX         1600  M^Aesculapian  arir:  B.  Jonson,  Ko//.,  ii. 


[From  Gk.  'Ao-icXijTrtor,  Doric  and  ^Colic  'AtricXairior.] 


AFFABLE 

aesthfisis,  sb.:  Gk.  i&a^au:  sensual  perception,  feeling, 
sensibility,  artistic  taste. 

1708  .^wMfnt,(C)  Sense:  Abo  the  Aa  of  Peeling:  Kersey. 

aestn&rinm,  sb.:  Lat.:  an  estuary;  also  Med  a  vapour- 
bath.    Often  Anglicised  as  astuary,  estuary,  -ie. 

1077  From  hence  we  double  the  Boulnesse,  and  come  to  an  estuarie ; 
HoLlNSHED,  Deter.  Brit.,  ch.  xiv.  [R.]  1660  we  see  also  Thombiwk, 
Gudgeon,  and  other  Sea-nsh,  which  sometime  are  taken  in  the  iCstuarium 
of  the  fresh  water ;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Travels,  p.  16  (1677).  —eight  degrees 
North  towards  the  aestuarium  titGoMget:  ib.,  p.  343. 

[Lat  aestu&rium,=z.  sea-marsh  flooded  at  high  tide,  a 
channel  running  inland  filled  by  the  sea  at  high  tide,  an  air- 
hole in  a  mine.] 

*aestn8,  sb. :  Lat. :  efflux,  passionate  glow,  lit.  '  wavy 
motion '  (of  fire  and  water). 

1681 — 1708  when  there  b  an  astut,  a  reciprocation  of  love  from  him  to  u^ 
and  so  fit>m  us  again  to  him;  Th.  Goodwin,  H^kt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand. 
Din'iue,  Vol.  vii.  p.  301  (1863).  1761  But  the  true  frantic  jGstus  resides  at 
present  with  Mr.  Hogarth:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  in.  p.  399(1857). 

aet&t.,  aet&tia,  sb.  used  as  adj. :  Lat :  'of  age'  (gen.  of 
rt^/aj,='age'),  aged.    Also  with  j«<»^,='his'  or  'her'. 

1633  Cleeuttht,  daMgkttr  to  the  king  0/  Efirt,  /Statit  ttue  tht  /ourteeMth : 
Massinger,  Emferor  East,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  348/1  (1839).  1880  (He  was)  en- 
tirely engrossed  in  the  happiness  of  Lewis,  his  only  son,  then  ettat.  twenty-one ; 
Atkemrum,  Aug.  aa,  p.  335/3. 

aether:  Lat    See  ether. 

i€thiop-.    SeeEthiop-. 

ftetitte,  sb. :  Gk. :  any  hollow  pebble  or  nodule  with  a  loose 
nucleus.  Such  stones  were  believed  to  possess  certain  virtues 
and  got  their  name, = 'eagle's  stone',  because  eagles  were 
said  to  carry  them  to  their  nests  to  make  them  able  to  batch 
their  young. 

1079  the  precious  stone  Aetitts  which  is  founde  in  the  filthy  neastes  of  the 
Eagle:  J.  Lyly,  Euphues,  p.  134  (1868^  1084  Aitites,  if  it  be  shaken, 

soundeth  as  if  there  were  a  little  stone  in  the  bellie  thereof:  R.  Scott,  Disc. 
Witch.,  Bk.  xill.  ch.  vi.  p.  394.  1601  The  Aegle  stones  called  Aetites...[four 
kinds,  three  with  soft  kemelf  the  male,  Arabian,  a  hard  kernel :  Holland,  "Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  36,  ch.  ai.  Vol.  11.  p.  59a.  1646  /Etites,  or  the  Eagle-stone: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £/.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  51  (i686)l  1664  the  stone 
^tites,  by  us  called  the  stone  Aquitina:  S.  Lknnard,  Parthenop.,  Pt.  I.  p.  48. 
bef.  1683  A  small  Viol  of  Water  taken  out  of  the  Stones  therefore  called  Enkydri, 
which  naturally  include  a  little  Water  in  them,  in  like  manner  as  the  Aitites  or 
Algle  Stone  doth  another  Stone:  Six  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  xiii.  p.  103  (1686)1 

[Gk.  masc.  adj.  atrin;;  (Xitfor),'> (stone)  'of  the  eagle',  in 
Lat  aetft/s,  fem.  sb.  fr.  arris,  oirror,— 'eagle'.] 

Aetna:  Lat    See  Etna. 

aemm,  sb.\  Lat:  aeon  {g.  v.). 

1600—00  his  soul  ascends  to  the  pure  .iCther,  and  lives  in  the  happy  jCvum 
of  the  blessed:  T.  Stanley,  Hist.  Pkilos.,  PL  ix.  p.  575/1  (1687)1 

Afer:  Lat. :  the  South- West  wind,  lit.  'the  African'. 

1667  With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south  |  Notus  and  Afer  Uack, 
with  thund'rous clouds  |  From  Serraliona:  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  703. 

affftbillty  {±:l>l^=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  affability :  the 
quality  of  being  afliable,  q.  v. 

1488  Drawe  and  endyne  hym  to  loue  and  aflabylite:  Caxton,  Cato,  aiiij  b. 
[N.E.D.)  abt  1033  Hislybetalite,  I  Hisaf&bUite,  fHishumanyte:  J.  Skelton, 
Whs.,  Vol.  II.  p.  81  (1843).  1089    The  father  Ojstodio  seeinjt  his  aSabilitie, 

and  as  it  seemed  by  outwarde  showe  that  he  did  very  much  pitie  them,  he  re- 
quested to  helpe  and  fauour  him  with  the  viceroy:  R.  Parkb,  Tr.  Mendouas 
Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  173  (1854).  1096  Her  affability  and  bashful  modesty: 
Shaks.,  Tarn.  Shr.,  ii.  i,  49.  1098  a  perfect  iust  man,  ought  not  to  make  the 
least  shewe  of  affabilitie  and  remisnesse:  R.  Haydocke,  Tr.  Lomatins,  Bk.  IL 

630.  1009  presuming  confidently  upon  such  Romane  courteous  aBabilitie: 
OLLAHD,  Tr.  Marc.,  Lib.  14,  ch,  v.  p.  11.  1686  her  outward  affability  much 
changed  to  stateliness:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  367  (1873).  1787  His  Ex- 
cellency...has  conducted  affairs  with  so  much  judgment  and  afl&biUty,  as  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  all  ranks:  Gent,  Mag.,  f.  1013/1. 

affitble  {± :.:.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  affable:  easy  and  plea- 
sant in  manner,  ready  to  listen  or  converse,  courteous, 
gracious. 

1040  He  was  prudent,  comely,  princely,  affable,  ientle,  and  amiable,  he 
loued  iustioe  and  punisshed  the  malefactors;  Geo.  Joyb,  Exf.  Da*.,  ch.  xi. 
[R.]  1046  it  beseemed  all  menn,  the  greater  and  mightier  thei  weare,  to  be  so 
much  the  mor  humble  and  al&ble:  Tr.  Polydore  Vergirs  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  140  (1846)1  bef.  1079  ye  shall  find  me  a  gracious  Princesse  and  as  aiSible, 
as  Alhrmis  was  vnto  you  greuous  and  vneasie:  T.  Hacket,  Tr.  Amadis  of 
France,  Bk.  viii.  p.  168.  1098  knewe  him  to  be  most  gentell,  affable,  loving, 
and  temperate:  Spens.,  State  IreL,  Wks.,  n.  655/3  (1883).  bef.  \Wi  MiltieuUs 
was  a  very  gentle  person,  wonderfull  affable  :  North  (Lives  of  Epamin.,  b'c. 
added  to)  Pbit.,  p.  1330  (1612).  1607  Entice  the  affable  young  wagge :  Hev- 
wooD,  FayreMayde,  p.  66. 1. 30.  1607  Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites,  I 
Oniitaoiu  destroyers,  a&ble  wolves,  meek  bean:  Shaks.,  Tisnon,  lii.  6,  loj. 
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AFFAIRE  D'HONNEUR 

twf.  1616  your  aflaUe  Virnie  will  be  mov'd  to  penwade  her:  Bbau.  and  Fu, 
Scen^Ht  Ladyt  i.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  940(1711).  1696  for  indeed  he  was  afl^ble 
and  avil  rather  to  excess:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  111.  p.  3^0  (1873).  1708  He 
is  a  very  handsome  person,  well-spoken  and  aJTable :  —  Vol.  11.  p.  383  (1872). 
1T84  with  a  smile  |  Gentle,  and  albble,  and  full  of  grace :  Cowper,  Tatk, 
■n.  Poenu,  VoL  11.  p.  187  (1808). 

•affidre  d'hoimeur,/^r. :  Fr. :  an  affair  of  honor,  a  duel. 

*affidre  de  coBur,/^r. :  Fr. :  an  affair  of  the  heart,  a  love 
affair. 

ISU  The  only  thing  he  could  have  liked— had  he  not  been  too  busy  learning 
the  romelka — was  an  affain  dt  arur  with  the  favourite  Suluna:  T.  HoPB, 
Aiuut,  VoL  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  163  (iSao).  1860  the  young  gentleman,  who  was 
engaged  in  an  affaire  dt  caur  with  a  Scotch  clergvman's  £iughter ;  Thackeray, 
Pemdmfiit,  Vol  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  87  (1879).  —  he  had  been  engaged  in  what  are 
called  ujfiurtt  d*  amr  all  his  life :  it.,  ch.  xvi.  p.  iBo. 

affect  (r.  ±\  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  to  aim  at,  aspire  to,  lit.  'make  for' ;  with  object  or  inf. 

1483  Roch  aSectyng  no  mortal  glorye  hyd  his  lignage :  Caxton,  GoU.  Leg., 
963/1.  [N.E.D.1  IMoechemanne  [did]  moste  vehementlie  aflfect  the  kingdom: 
Tr.  Pelydort  Vtrgits  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  37  (1846).  —  it  is  naturallie  grafted 
in  the  disposition  of  all  men  [to]  alTecte  honors  and  lordeshipp:  ib.^  p.  11a 
1686 — 7  you  should  atfect  to  live  a  retired  life  hereafter:  Evelyn,  Comtf., 
VoL  III.  p.  84  (187a). 

2.  to  feel  or  show  liking  for;  with  object  (person  or  thing) 
or  inf.  or  absolute. 

1888  He  surely  affected  her  for  her  wit :  Suaks.,  L,  L.  L.,\.  t,  ga. 

2  a.    to  like  to  use,  practise,  frequent,  or  do. 

1846  the  moste  parte  of  the  inhabitante>...do  not  so  greatlie  aSecte  dtties : 
Tr.  Ptlydtn  VmiTt  Eng.  Hitt.,  Vol.  1.  p.  4  (1846X  —  bie  cause  that  to 
dieir  power  they  affected  the  Romaine  eloquence  nee  gave  them  lawes;  iV 
1611  thou  a  sceptre's  heir,  I  That  thus  anect'st  a  sheep-hook !  Shaks. 
7-a/r,  iv.  4, 431.      ;—    —     

8-  "7,  V-  44  («*47)' 

3  b.    to  have  or  show  a  natural  tendency  or  bent  towards. 

1618  Their  tongues  did  naturallie  aflect...tlie  British  Dialect:  Drayton, 
PtfytBifm,  V.  Notes  80.    [N.  E.  D.] 

3.  to  take  upon  one  for  effect  or  in  pretence,  to  assume, 
profess,  pretend,  to  be  affected. 

1096  the  accent  of  his  tongue  aSecteth  him :  Smaks.,  K.  yokn,  i.  86.  1698 
I  never  heard  such  a  drawUne  afiiecting  rogue:  —  Merry  iVrvet,  ii.  1,  T45. 
16a  I  do  affect  a  sorrow  indeed,  but  I  have  it  too;  —AUs  Well,  L  1, 6a.  1606 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace  or  war  I  As  thou  affect'st :  —  Ant.  emd 
CUe^.,  i.  3,  7t.  164B  They  greatly  affect  the  Spanish  gravity  in  their 
habit:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  168  (187a).  1666  such  as  have  lived  long  in 
Univer^ties  do  greatlv  affect  words  and  expressions  no  where  in  use  besides : 
Evelyn,  Corretf.,  Vol,  in.  p.  j6t  (1873). 

[From  Fr.  affecter,=''to  strive  after,  aspire  to,  feign'.  To 
affect,^' io  attack',  'influence'  is  from  the  stem  of  the  past 
part  of  Lat  afficere!] 

affeet&tor,  sb.  -.  Lat. :  an  affecter,  one  who  affects,  or  pro- 
fesses a  liking  for.     Obs.  Rare. 

1610  Hee  was  an  affectator  of  glory:  Hbalev,  Tr.  yivetenSI.  Aug.  City 
«^C«rf,  318.    [N.  E.D.] 

[Perhaps  noun  of  agent  to  Eng.  affectaU,  assimilated  to 
Lat  affectdtor,  noun  of  agent  to  affect&ref—'Xo  affect'.] 

albctnal, adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  affect uel:  passionate,  emotional, 
existing  only  in  the  mind  or  in  the  emotions.    Obs. 

148S  God  hath  beholden  your  affectuel  deuocyon  fro  heuen :  Caxton,  GoU. 
^ir,  389/3.  [N.E.D.]  1604  Reasonable  persuasions  resemble  words,  affectnall 
nssians  are  compared  to  deeds:  T.  Wright,  Pattiom  »/  Mind,  v.  |  3,  175. 
(N.  E.  D.)  bel.  168S  Lust  not  only  aSectual,  but  actual  is  dispensed  with: 
T.  Adams,  Wkt.,  1.  305  (tSfiiX    (Davies] 

Affenthaler,  a  kind  of  hock,  named  from  its  native  district 
in  Germany. 

1884  lliis  little  Affenthaler  wine  of  this  country  has  a  little  smack  which 
is  most  agreeable:  Thackeray,  Nevxmnet,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  308  (1879). 

affefetnoBO,  adj. :  It :  Mus. :  affectuous,  emotional,  affect- 
ing,  with  feeling.    Also  as  sb.  and  metaph. 

1T»»  AFFETTO.  or  CON  AFFETTO,  or  AFFETTUOSO,  by  which 
Words  is  signified,  that  the  Musick  must  be  performed  in  a  very  moving,  tender, 
or  affecting  Manner,  and  therefore  not  too  fast,  but  rather  slow:  Short  Ex  flic. 
»/For.  }Vdt,  in  Mm.  Sit.  1796  The  tender,  soothing  strains,  in  the  affettuoso 
of  humanity :  Burke,  Xegic.  Peace,  i.  Wks.,  viii.  132.  [N.  E.  D.]  1797  AF- 
FETUOSO,  or  Con  Affetto,  in  the  Italian  music,  intimates  that  the  part  to 
which  it  is  added  ought  to  be  played  in  a  tender  moving  way,  and  consequendy 
lather  slow  than  last:  Encyc.  Brit.  1848  AprBTTUOSO.  In  a  tender  and 
affecting  style:  Rimbaolt,  Piamtforte,  p.  90. 

•afflche,  sb. :  Fr. :  something  fixed  on ;  esp.  notice,  placard, 
bill  posted  up,  advertisement    Anglicised  m  14,  15  cc. 

17T4  Postlbthwayt,  Diet,  Trade.  1818  Then  we  stare  into  shops- 
read  the  evening's  affickte:  T.  Moore,  Fwlge  Family,  p.  87.         1890  If  this 
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A^rAtf  succeeded,  there  was  a  ckeuut  of  Juan's  hearing  aomethiag:  Mrs.  Opib, 
Tales,  Vol.  III.  p.  306.  1836  the  imurious  afficka  annually  put  up  by  the 
Government,  accusing  the  foreigners  oi^hoirible  crimes ;  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese, 
VoL  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  58.  1844  the  *affiches'  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  issuing 
assumed  a  tone  of  moderation  which,  under  this  new  reign  of  Liberty,  could  not 
be  tolerated:  J.  W.  Ckoker,  fux^r/^r.  Xn>.,  vii.  p.  464(1857).  1863  an 
affiche  on  the  walls  of  Albion  Villa  announced  that...,  auctioneer  would  sell  &c : 
C  Rbaoe,  Hard  Cash,  VoL  11.  p.  349.  1883  Scepticism  was  with  him  [Sainie- 
Beuve]  an  affiche:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  ss,  p.  453.  1884  Suspended  over  the  club 
chironey'piece  was  the  usual  notice-boud... covered  with  a  ti«llis*work  of  crimsoo 
tape  for  the  purpose  of  retainini^ the  various o^A^r:  },SHKUUhH,Cmr9orjr Hist. 


p.  1/6. 


1884  pasting  aAdbes  to  post-cards:  Echo,  Mar.  as. 


*afficher,  vb. :  Fr. :  to  post  up,  publish ;  s'afflcher,— 'to  ex- 
pose one's  self;  afflch^,»°' posted  up',  'published',  'ad- 
vertised'. 

1841  I  doubtwhether  the  genera]  inassoftheupperclasswould<(^A«rtheir 

Eiety  as  much  as  they  now  do  if  their  regular  attendance  at  divine  worship  was  less 
kely  to  be  known  at  the  Tuilierics :  Lady  Blessington,  Idierin  France,  VoL  I. 
p.  319.  1837    I  have  never,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  seen  loose  senti- 

menu  ajpchJs,  with  more  effrontery:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Burofe,  VoL  11.  p.  aia 
1846  it  IS  certain  that  he  had  very'early  *affichi*  his  enmity  to  the  Restotatioo: 
J.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr,  Rev.,  1.  p.  9  (1857). 

^affidavit  {J.=..'1—),  vb.  used  as  sb.:  Low  Lat:  Law.  lit 
'he  (she)  has  affirmed  on  oath';  a  written  affirmation  which 
the  affirmer  swears  to  be  true  before  a  judge,  magistrate,  or 
other  person  authorised  to  take  such  sworn  affirmations ;  but 
popularly  the  affirmer  is  said  to  take  instead  of  make  or  swear 
an  affidavit 

1808  S.  I  protest—  IV.  Youarea  foole:  It  needsnoM^EtiuaV:  B.  JoMSOK, 
Ev,  Man  in  hu  Hunt,,  iiL  s,  Wks.,  p.  41  (1616X  1609  they  haue  made  theiT 
ajSSdanit  against  her:  —  Sil.   Worn.,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  S9a  1648    Consider 

likewise. ..how  they  are  seconded  by  your  Common-counaell  in  all  dieir  designes, 
particularly  in  their  Refttsing  to  take  the  affidavits  that  were  offered  to  be  made 
uato  them:  Mercurisa  EUnctiens,  No.  38,  p.  310.  1609  his  house  had  been 
burnt,  yet  not  by  the  people,  but  by  some  malevolent  and  emulous  spirits,  as 
Seizor  yntio  Gentvina  could  make  affidavit:  Howell,  Pt.  II.  Massanulla 
(Hut.  Rev.  NapLX  p.  60.  bef.  1608  I  begin  with  his  Head,  which  is  ever  in 
Qouts,  as  if  the  Nignt-cap  should  make  Affidavit,  that  the  Brain  was  pregnant: 
J.  Cleveland,  Ivit,,  p.  81  (1687).  1U8  payd  to  Mary  Knight  for  going  to 
Thorley  to  make  afiSdavy  for  the  souldier  that  dyed  heere. . .  ir :  Glasscock's  Records 
«fSt.  Michaels,  p.  83  (188a).  1693  But  I  will  make  Affidavit,  that  some 
Parishes  among  us  have  been  interdicted  from  the  Lord's  Supper:  J.  Hacket, 
A6f.  fViiiiams,  Ft  IL  104,  p.  107.  —  upon  Affidavit  of  Sickness:  ib.,  143. 
p.  1^1.  bef.  1733  it  must  be  fixed  by  Oates'%  Affidavit:  R.  North,  Bxamen, 
I.  iiL  65,  p.  173  (1740X  1786   a  most  virulent  pamphlet,  but  oonuining  affi- 

davits, and. ..strong  assertions  of  facts ;  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  111.  p.  as 
(16S7).  1771  an  affidavit  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  robbed,  importiug, 

that  the  said  Clinker  was  not  the  person  who  stopped  him  on  the  highway: 
Smollett,  Humfh.  CI.,  p.  J6/2  (iSSaX  1837  at  another  end  of  the  room, 
was  a  clerk  in  spectacles,  who  was  "taking  the  affidavit*":  C.  Dickens,  Pici- 
wick,  ch.  xxxix.  p.  433. 

Attrib,  or  in  combinations. 

1679  Held  up  his  Affidavit  handj  \  As  if  h'  had  been  to  be  anaign'd : 
S.  Butler,  Hnaibras,  Pt.  111.  CanL  1.  p.  36.  —  Where  Vouchers,  Forgers, 
Common-bayl,  I  And  Affidavit-men,  n^r  /ail:  ii..  Cant  lit  p.  314.  —  Or 
letting  out  to  hire,  thetr  Bars,  I  To  Affidavit-Customers:  it.,  p.  313.  —  Some 
for  the  Gospel,  and  Massacres  I  Of  Sftritual  Affidmrit-maiers:  ii.,  Ctat,  a, 
P-99- 

Variants,  corrupted  in  vulgar  speech  to  tiavy,  David. 
[3rd  pers.  sin^.  peril  act  of  Low  Lat  afftdare,=  hat.ftdem 
dare^ '  to  give  feith'.] 

afflne  (.:.  ^),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  to  refine  (metak).    Rare. 

1601  Very  proper  it  (quicksilver)  is  therefore  to  affine  gold:  Holland,  Tr. 
Pttn,  N.  H,,  II.  473  (1634).    IN.  E.  D.) 

[From  Fr.  ajffiner,-'' to  refine'.] 

afflxmaiiee  (—  -L  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  affirmance. 

1.  a  confirming. 

1031  To  the  affirmaunce  whereof  they  adde  to  others:  Elvot,  Governor,  11. 
xiv.  t39(«S57).    [N.E.D.] 

I  a.    ratification  (of  laws  and  judgments). 

bef.  1636  This  statute  did  but  restore  an  ancient  sutute,  which  was  itself  also 
but  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law :  Bacon.    [J.] 

2.  a  solemn  assertion. 

1494  shewed  vnto  them  w'  affirmaunce  of  great  othes,  that  his  entent  was 
oonly  for  the  wele  of  the  childe:  Fabvan,  ch.  186.  (R.J  1613  Of  whom 
l^tle  dares  offer  affirmance,  that. ..hee  first  uught  the  Bntons  to  make  Beere: 
Drayton,  Poly-olUm,  Notes,  it  34.  [N.  E.  U.)  bef.  1783  They  swear  it,  till 
affirmance  breeds  a  doubt:  Cowper,  Convers.,  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  iss  (1808)1 

aiBrmation  {.t  _  ^  _ ),  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  affirmation. 

I.  the  action  of  making  firm  or  ratifying ;  the  action  of 
establishing,  sanctioning. 

bef.  1033  For  a  more  vehement  allyrmacyon  he  donbleth  his  owne  wordes : 
J.  Frith,  Anm.  Bf.  Rochester,  k  s.    [R.] 

5—2 
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2.  the  action  of  solemnly  asserting  or  of  giving  force  to 
an  assertion ;  esp.  the  action  of  malcing  a  positive  assertion, 
or  laying  down  a  positive  proposition  as  opposed  to  a  nega- 
tive. 

1580  addiaf  of  syllalncan  adiections  in  affinnation  and  negation:  Palsgr., 
Bk.  II.  foL  xlvi.  1636  This  «haoieleu  lye  and  Kbunderouie  affinnacion : 
G.  JoTB,  Apel.  to  W.  TindaU,  p.  34  (1883).  1602  the  addition!  &  subtractions, 
affinnations,  &  negations  ;  W.  Watson,  QvedlihtU  0/  Rtlig.  ^  Staity  p.  168. 
1611  this  gentleman  at  that  time  vouchmg — upon  warrant  of  bloody  affiima- 
tion,— his  flady]  to  be  more  fair:  Shaks.,  Cymh.,  i.  4,  63. 

2  a.  Leg.  a  solemn  declaration  made  instead  of  taking  an 
oath  by  persons  who  decline  to  swear  on  conscientious 
grounds. 

1696  The  aolemn  Affirmation  and  Declaration  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 
shall  be  accepted  instead  of  an  Oath  in  the  usual  Form :  Stat.  7^8  Wm.  III., 
c  34,  Title.  1838  Ever;  Quaker  [shall]  be  permitted  to  make  his  or  her  solemn 
amrmation  or  declaration :  Stat.gOto.  /^.,  c.  39,  |  13. 

2  b.  concrete,  the  words  used  in  affirming,  a  positive  pro- 
position. 

bef.  1898  Paul's  affirmation,  who  saith,  'Such  as  the  root  is,  such  are  the 
branches':  H.  Smith,  tt'ks.,  11.  63  (1867)1  [N.  E.  D.)  bef  1766  That  he 
shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ,  ts  the  affirmation  whereon  hu  despair  is 
founded:  Hammond,  FuHdamtntaU.    [J.] 

*affl&tn8,  sb.:  Lat.:  lit.  'a  blowing  upon' ;  divine  or  poetic 
inspiration,  a  sudden  rush  of  prophetic  or  poetic  inspiration. 

1660  yet  while  they  heard  oixnjnplutu  there  was  sometime  an  ajfatta 
upon  them  also:  J.  Smith,  StUcI  Oucountt,  p.  345  (1673).  1674  For  he 
[Saul]  had  also  an  extraordiuary  afflatus  of  the  Spirit,  expressing  itielf  in  a  visible 
rapture:  John  Owbn,  Wku,  VoL  n.  p.  163  (Russell,  i8s6).  1890  The  adytum 
contained  that  deep  oracular  chasm  whence  the  mephitic  afflatus  issued :  T.  S. 
Hughes,  TVav.  >>i  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  xiiL  p.  383.  1884—67  My  Public  would 
not  have  me  stifle  the  oMatMt  when  1  am  labouring  with  it :  South  by.  Doctor, 
p.  as/i  (1849).  1840  all  betokened  that  the  divine  ifl^Au  was  come:  Barham, 
InnliU.  Ler.,  p.  n  (1879).  1849   'Tis  a  pity. ..to  sully  or  interrupt  that  easy 

and  lovely  cheerfulness  of  youth,  (which  may  you  long  preserve)  with  an  afflatus 
from  darker  and  sourer  minds:  Gambolo,  p.  339,  in  Southey's  Comm.  fl.  Bk.. 
and  Ser.,  p.  to/a.  1800  spouting  his  own  poems,  and  filled  writh  quite  a  Byronic 
alBatus  as  he  thought :  Thackrrav,  PetuUnnis,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  38  (1879X 

[From  Lat.  affldre,'='Xo  blow',  'breathe  upon'. 

1609  The  good  Spirit  doth  affiare,  breathe  grace  into  us,  but  it  is  the  evil 
spirit  which  doth  ix/tart,  puff  men  up  with  the  wind  of  pride:  N.  Hardy,  itlEt. 
John,  Nichols  Ed.,  p.  374/1  (j865).J 

afflictiTe  (i-ir.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  causing  or  involving 
affliction,  painful,  troublesome,  distressing. 

1611  AjMicti/,  Afflictiue,  grieuing,  molesting,  tormenting:  Cotgr.  1648 
though  his  dyet  be  not  ascetick,  and  afflictive :  Jbr.  Taylor,  Gt.  Bxtm*.,  Pt.  II. 
i  II.  [R.]  1609  I  am  sorry  the  evil  circumstances  of  the  times  make  it  any 
way  afflicuve  or  inconvenient:  Evblvn,  Corrtsf.,  Vol  ill.  p.  137  (1S73).  bef. 
1716  Thejr  found  martyrdom  a  duty  dressed  up  indeed  with  all  that  was  terrible 
and  afflictive  to  human  nature,  yet  not  at  ah  the  less  a  duty:  South.  [J.] 
1790  All  this  from  Jove's  afflicdve  hand  we  bear:  Pope,  Tr.  Iliad,  Bk.  xiv.  7s 
.  (1806). 

[From  Fr.  afflietif,  fem.  -ive.'\ 

afflne,  vb.;  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  affluer;  to  flow  towards,  flock 
towards.     Obs.  Rare. 

1483  So  grete  nombre  of  freres  affiuyng  or  coming  to  parys  oute  fix)  alle 
londes:  Caxton,  Gold.  Leg.,  431/3.    [N.  E.  D.] 

afform,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aformer,  afformer:  to  fashion, 
model  according  to. 

abt  1000  To  hym  that  is  most  honourable,  Affbrme  your  manen  and  your 
entent:  Doctr. good StmatMUt,  t  (.1641).    [N.  E.  D.] 

afbrap  (— -^),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.:  to  strike,  strike  against 
(with  a  sharp  weapon). 

1090  They  bene  ymett,  both  ready  to  afirap,  I  When  suddeinly  that  warrioiu- 
gan  abace  |  His  threatned  speare:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  11.  i.  36. — To  tossen  speare 
and  shield,  and  to  affrap  1  The  warlike  ryder  to  his  most  mishap:  ii.,  iii.  ii.  6. 

[From  It  affrappare,=*Xo  cut',  'slice'.] 

affresco:  It.    See  afiresco. 

aUtcwOtfem.  -se,  adj.:  Fr. ' frightful',  'ghastly'. 

1804  The  aflreux  catastrophe  of  July  arrived:   Thackeray,  Nmarmn, 

Vol.  1.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  ass- 
Afreet,  Afrit(e):  Arab,  'ifrft,  vulgarly  pronounced  'a/rtt: 
a  demon  or  evil  Jinnee  {q.v.)  of  Arabian  superstition. 

1786  have  the  relentless  Afrits... fixed  in  this  place  their  abode  ?  IV.  Btck/ord's 
yatkek,  p.  73  (1883).  1818  Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave,  |  Go— and 
with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave:  Byron,  Giaour,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  170  (1833). 
1890  bringing  the  treasures  of  the  abyss  to  the  summit  of  the  earth— giving 
the  feeble  arm  of  man  the  momentum  of  an  Afrite:  Scott,  Momuttry.  wks.. 
Vol.  II.  p.  404/1  (1867).  1836  The  evil  gin'nees  arc  commonly  termed  'E/rcitt : 
E.  W.  Lane.  Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  i.  p.  385.  1839  Come  down  and  fear  not  this 
'Efreet:  —  Tr.  ArnbTtttt.,  VoL  I.  Intr.,  p.  8.  1849  You  must  have  heard  us 
raging  like  a  thousand  Afrites:  Ld.  Bsaconsfield,  Taiurtd,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  viiL 
Pl  393(1881). 
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afresco,  afresca,  alfresca,  adv.:  It.:  in  fresco,  'on  fresh' 
(plaster) ;  see  al  fresco. 

1644  We  went  through  the  long  gallery  ...richly  fretted,  and  painted  i/rttc* 
[alresca.  N.  E.  D.l:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  S4  (1873).  Cf.  pp.  95,  133. 
—  the  snaring  of  St.  Laurence  painted  a/rtsco<3/&  tne  wall:  a(.,  p.  lao. 

Africo,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  negro  slave. 

1683  Here  we  met  with  y«  Barbadoes  Merchant. .  James  Cock,  Master,  laden 
with  Salt,  Mules,  and  Africos:  W.  Hbixies,  Diary,  Feb.  37.    [Vule] 

^Afrikander,  Africander:  Mod.  Du. :  a  Dutch  person  or 
Boer  bom  in  South  Africa. 

1887  Here  [at  Stellenbosch]  for  some  three  years  he  lived  the  life  of  an  Afri- 
kander: Athttutum,  Aug.  30,  p.  340/1. 

*agft,  aghft  {±  ±),  sb. :  Turk,  agha :  lit.  'master,  lord',  a 
title  commonly  borne  by  court  dignitaries,  esp.  the  commander 
of  the  Janissaries  ;  also  a  courtesy  title  of  civilians,  formerly 
of  any  respectable  person. 

1634  Acmtk  Baitha  was  in  the  trenches  of  Auuergnt  and  S/aine  with  the 
Ara  of  the  lanitaim  and  the  Begtarty  of  Romauy  with  him:  In  R.  Hakluyt's 
Voyiuts,  Vol.  iL  i.  p.  81  (1S99X  1699  there  is  another  castle...kept  by  an  Aga 
with  lourtie  men  or  thereabout:  ib.,  p.  300.  1600  neither  can  they  be  iudged 
by  any  but  the  Agaes:  John  Pory,  Tr.  Ltiit  Hut.  A/r.,  p.  386.  1616  the 
Aga  and  his  laniMarioi:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  37  (1633).  1617  It  was  now 
kept  by  a  Turkish  Agba  and  Garrison... this  Agha  sent  a  souldier  to  vs:  FyNBS 
MoRVSON,  Itiit.,  Pt.  I.  p.  330.  1630  the  aga  of  the  janizaries:  Massincbr, 
Xemgado,  n.  i.  wks.,  p.  104/1  (1839).  1633  hanged  on  the  tree  before  the  gate 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Kuorr  where  the  lauiiary  Aga  was  hanged:  Ctniin.  of  our 
Waklf  Mtwet,  Mar.  38,  p.  5.  1648  the  Aga  (which  commands  within 
Scutari...):  Moderate  InttUigcnctr,  No.  159,  p.  1347.  1660  the  Cawns, 
Begler-begs,  Sultans... Agaes,  Soldagsvs,  and  Coosel-bashes  hear  no  Coat  Armour; 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  7"rat>,  p.  301  (1677).  1684  the  Cafi-Aga,  or  Grand 
Master  of  the  Seraglio:  Tr.  Tavermtr't  Grd.  Seigtwr'i  Seraglio,  p.  s.  1704 
There  came  a  vast  body  of  dragoons,  of  different  nations,  under  the  leading  of 
Harvey,  their  great  aga:  Swift,  Bat.  of  Bks,  Wks.,  p.  104/1  (i8«9).  1768 
Meeting  with  two  Agas  of  the  last  citv  [Sparta].. .he  made  an  acquamtance  with 
them :  Cent.  Maf.,p.  155/3.  1818  tne  Aga's  house  [in  Athens]. ..the  governor's 
house :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  11.  p.  19a  (1833).  1830  a  Turkish  A^ : 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  6v.,  Vci.  L   ch.  vi.  p.  183.  1886  The 

Zibtt,  or  A'gha  of  the  police:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egyft.,  VoL  1.  p.  143. 

agacant,  yirm. -ante,  adj.:  Fr.:  provoking,  alluring,  with 
a  suggestion  of  coquetry  or  archness. 

1818  the  girl  Adrienne  is  very  pretty  and  very  ofafaute :  Mrs.  Oiie,  Mew 
Talet,  Vol.  III.  p.  95.  1843  One,  a  leguUr  rustic  beauty,  whose  face  and 
figure  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  frondspiece,  seemed  particularly  amused 
and  agafante:  Thackeray,  Irish  Sk.  Bk.,  p.  334  (1887). 

agacer,  vb.:  Fr.:  to  provoke,  incite,  set  one's  cap  at, 
allure.    See  agacant. 

1783  I  only  write  this  to  thank  you,  not  to  agacer  you  again :  Hor.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  419  (1858).  1818  Still,  however,  she  coquetted  with 
religion,  as  she  had  done  with  the  bar,  to  agacer  many  a  sturdy  pdeinic,  as  l^e 
had  done  many  a  promising  lawyer;  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartny,  VoL  IL  ch.  l 
p.  67  (1819). 

agacerie,  sb.:  Fr. :  allurement,  attractive  air,  bewitching 
grace.    See  aga^ant. 

1818  till  her  mother  gave  her.,  .a  very  significant  frown,  her  agaceries  were 
addressed  to  me:  Mrs.  Opie,  Ncm  Tales,  \A.  in.  p.  95. 

agala  [«'<70</]:  Malay.    See  agnila-«'c<'</. 

agalloch  {=.  J.  -),  agallochnm,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  and  Lat.: 
agal-wood,  agila-wood,  eagle-wood,  aloes-wood,  lign(-um) 
aloes ;  the  result  of  disease  in  a  tree  of  the  Natural  order 
Leguminosae,  the  Aloexylon  agallochum,  or  the  aromatic, 
resinous,  heart  of  Aqutlaria  ovata  and  Aqu.  agallochum, 
used  as  a  medicine  and  as  incense.  The  best  used  to  come 
from  Cochin-China. 

1698    Lignum  Aloes,  Agallochum,  Xylo,  alias  Paradise*woode  by  the 
Arabians  called  Agalugen  and  Haud,  by  the  inhabitantes  of  GusuraU  and 
Decan,  Ud  in  Malacca,  Garro,  and  the  best  Calamba:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschoten's 
Voyagts,  Bk.  I.  ch.  77,  p.   133/1.         1636  Gatbanum,  Laser,  Agolochstm,  ■ 
Gumme  AraUhe:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  I  p.  43. 

[From  Gk.  ayaKkoxof,  adopted  fr.  an  Eastern  name.  See 
hgaSl&rwood.'] 

Agamemnon:  Gk.  ('AyaiUiamv). 

I.  Mythol.  in  allusion  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  leader  of  the 
Greeks,  king  of  Mycenae,  who  sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphi- 
genia  before  they  started  for  Troy,  and  was  murdered  on  his 
return  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour  Aegis- 
thus. 

1090  one  sole  daughter,  whom  I  hold  as  dear  |  As  Agamemnon  did  his 
Iphigen ;  (Ed.  of  1633)  Marlowk,  Jew  of  Malta,  i.  p.  14771  (Dyce).  1606 
tne  magnanimous  ajnid  most  illustrious  six.or'Seven>times  honoured  captain- 
general  of  the  Grecian  army,  Agamemnon,  et  cetera :  Shaks.,  Troil.,  iii.  3,  380 
(1864). 
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AGANIPPE 
2.    representative  of  kingship,  kingliness. 

IfTS  Agamemiian  hinuelf  wQl  be  no  great  gmmer,  nor  be  nihered  to  the 
Atridx  with  quite  so  many  crowns  on  his  nead  as  they  bequeathed  to  him,  and 
he  will  wish  he  had  not  worn  that  of  Caledonia :  HoR.  Walpolk,  LttUn,  VoL  vii. 
p.«4(i8s8X 

A^anlppi:  Gk.:  a  fountain  on  Mt  Helicon  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  supposed  to  give  poetic  inspiration;  hence,  used 
playfully  for  poetic  genius,  in  imitation  of  Persius. 


16M  I  geuer  dranke  of  Artmifft  wet  I  nor  euer  did  in  shade  of  Temfe  sit: 
.  OiCGKS^quoting  Sir  Philip  SidneyX  Fimn  PanuL,  in.  p.  76.       1630  I  that 
ne'r  dranlce  of  Aggaiippet  Well:  Johm  Tavlob,  Wks.,  sig.  I  vi  n'/a.       1647 


Such  towring  ebuUitinos  do  not  exuberate  in  my  aganippe :  L\ft  (ff  Atit.  i 
Wild,  p.  xiv.  (1813). 

agapanthns,  sb.:  Lat.:  Bot.:  name  of  a  genus  of  Lily- 
worts  of  the  Fam.  Hemerocallidtae,  blue  African  Lily. 

180T  T.  Martvn,  Miller's  Bot.  Diet.  1886  the  agapanthus  which  is  so 
familiar  to  us  in  English  greenhouses:  H.  R.  Hacgaks,  Jtu,  ch.  L,  in  Comkilt 
Mag.,  Vol.  VI.  No.  35,  p.  449. 

[Coined  fr.  Gk.  ay<Br7,='Iove',  and  iv^r,— 'bloom'.] 

aeapS,//.  agapae,  ir/oKn,  pi.  Symat,  sb.:  Gk.  thro.  Lat :  a 
'love  feast'  adopted  by  the  early  Christian  Church,  and 
frequently  held  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Communion. 

1666  In  those  feastes,  which  the  fathers  called  aydvof  they  shewed  the  fruites 
of  onitie:  T.  Harding,  p.  80  t^.        1611    l^e  ancient  Christians  had  their 


feasts  of  charity  which  they  called  in  Greeke  a')«Tiu„,These  Church  ales  which 
we  use  now  in  England,  are  very  like  to  those  aydiriu  of  the  ancient  Christians: 
T.  CoRVAT,  CmOtties,  VoL  in.  sig  Oir'.         1680  And  kutly  they  concluded 


all  with  an  i4^a^  or  banquet  of  charity:  J.  S.,  Triall  of  tht  Prottttant  Private 
Sfirit,  II.  ch.  x.  p.  383.  1711    Thttt  waits  says  he  [Dr.  Kennet,  Parochial 

AHttfuitiesi  were  in  ImiiatioH  0/  the  ancient  ayainu  or  Love-Feasts :  Spectator, 
No.  161,  Sept  4,  p.  136/2  (MorleyX  1738    In  the  primitive  days  the  agafes 

were  held  without  scandal,  or  offence:  Chambers,  Cycl,  1883  where 
St  Jude  refers  to  the  profanation  of  the  Agapie  St  Peter's  allusion  is  more  distant 
and  general:  Farrar,  Earljr  Days  Ckr.,  n.  p.  in  (1884). 

[From  Gk.  aydni;,== 'affectionate  love'.] 

•agapdmond,  sb.:  coined  fr.  Gk.o'yoinf,  'love' ;  /loi^,  'stop- 
ping-place': abode  of  love;  the  name  given  to  the  settlement 
of  professors  of  free-love  founded  by  H.  J.  Prince  in  1845,  ^ 
Charlinch,  near  Taunton. 

1868  00  his  [Prince's]  old  glebe,  outside  the  Agapemone :  W.  H.  Dixoit 
Spirit.  Wivet,  Vol  I.  p.  au.  188S  convents  and  agapemones:  Jamis  Mar- 
tinsao,  in  XIX  Cent.,  Felt,  p.  909. 

agar-agar,  sb. :  Malay. :  an  edible  sea-weed  found  in  Cey- 
lon and  the  Malay  islands,  used  in  the  East  for  jelly  and 
glue  and  for  dressing  silks. 

181S  W.  MiLBtiRN,  Orient.  Commerce,  Av.,  u.  304.  [Yule]  1886  Arar- 
tar;  this  is  also  called  JapancK  isingUss:  E.  M.  Cruikshank,  Bacteriology, 
p.  as.  —  Arar^ofar  has  the  advantage  of  remaining  solid  up  to  a  temperature 
of  about  4j  :  ii.,  p.  6$.  1886  A  description  of  nutrient  gelatine,  nutrient 
agar-agar,  and  other  media,  both  liquid  and  solid:  Brit.  Med.  Joum,,  No.  1331, 
Apr.  "4.  p.  783- 

agate  (J-  — ),  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  agatke,  agate. 

1.  a  precious  stone,  a  name  given  to  several  variegated 
kinds  of  chalcedony.    Used  also  attrib.  and  in  combinations. 

1688  His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impress'd:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,. 
ii.  336.  1S91  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone  I  On  the  fore-finger  of 
analdennan;  — Fom.,1.  4,  55.  1698  White  with  the  rutt  of  iron  makes 
the  Agfate  colour:  R.  Havdocks,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  HI.  p.  103.  16M  (myxes, 
agates,  and  comehans... worth  80  or  90,000  crowns:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i. 
p.  115(1673).  1668  Wherein.. .were  found  an  ape  oi  Agathj...Ka  Elephant  of 
Ambie:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotafk.,  p.  33,  1666  Agats,  Gamats,  Crystals, 
and  the  Like:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  88  (1677).  1686  curiosities  in 
amber,  crystal,  a^te,  &c:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  '        ~ 

Diaphanous  Fossils  (as  Ambers,  Crystals,  Agates,  &*c.,  . 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Tuscany:  J.  Kay,  Creation,  Pt.'ii.  p.  105  (1701)1 

2.  a  manikin,  from  the  small  figures  cut  on  agate  seals 
alluded  to  in  above  quot.  fr.  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L. 

1697  I  was  neuer  inann'd  with  an  Agot  till  now;  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  IV.  L 
a,  19.  1699  if  tall,  a  launce  ill  headea:  |  If  low,  an  agot  veiy  vildly  cut:  — 
Muck  Ada,  '&.  I,  65  (1600). 

3.  a  burnisher  fitted  with  an  agate  used  to  burnish  gold 
wire. 

1738  The  gold  wire  drawers  burnish  their  gold  with  an  Agat;  whence  the 
instrument,  made  use  of  on  that  occasion,  is  also  called  an  Agot:  Chambers, 

4.  used  wrongly  for  gagates, = 'jet '. 

1661  Of  Sulphurs,  Agath,  Gagates.  It's...of  a  bladi,  stony  earth,  foil  of 
bitumen :  Lovell,  Htst.  Min.,  53.    [N.  E.  D.] 

[Superseded  the  Mid.  Eng.  achate,  fr.  Old  Fr.  acate,achate, 
afterwards  corrupted  to  agathe,  agate.'] 
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agaihodaemOn,  sb. :  Gk. :  a  good  divinity,  a  good  genius 
to  whom  a  cup  of  pure  wine  was  drunk  at  the  end  of  an 
Ancient  Greek  banquet ;  also  a  Gnostic  divinity. 

1763  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL  1836  It  is  believed  that  each  quarter  in 
Cairo  has  its  peculiar  guardian-genius,  or  Agathodsmon,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
serpent :  E.  w.  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  384  1864  The  Agathodaemon, 
or  good  genius,. ..is  depicted  as  a  huge  serpent  having  the  head  of  a  lion  sur- 
rounded by  seven  or  twelve  rays:  C.  W.  King,  Gnostics,  p.  73. 

[From  Gk.  <lyatfoda(/t<»i',=' good-deity';  see  demon.] 

*ag&T6,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  Bot. :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Natural  order  Amatyllidaceae,  of  which  the  chief  species 
is  the  American  aloe ;  see  aloe  3,  maguey.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce its  splendid  bloom  until  maturity,  which  it  reaches  in 
firom  10  to  70  years. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  184S  The  moonlight  touching  o'er  a  terrace  |  One  tall 
Agavt  above  the  lake :  Tennyson,  Daisy,  xxi.  Wks.,  Vol  v.  p.  71  (i88£)i  1M6 
A  few  hedges,  made  of  cacti  and  agave,  mark  out  where  some  wheat  or  Indian 
corn  has  been  planted:  C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beafle,  ch.  iii.  p.  4a  1848 
We  rode  for  miles  through  thickets  of  Uie  centennial  plant,  agave  Americana: 
RecoHnaits.fr.  Fort  Leaoenfwortk,  p.  104  (1S48). 

Agemoglans:  Turk.    See  Zamoglaus. 

^agenda,  sb.  pi. :  Lat.  (also  naturalised  as  agend,  pi. 
agenda,  Obs,). 

1.  things  to  be  done,  matters  of  practice  (esp.  Eccl.  moral 
or  ritual),  opposed  to  credenda,  matters  of  belief. 

1639  It  is  the  Agend  of  the  Church,  he  should  have  held  him  to:  Bp.  An- 
DREWES,  ^Mjw.  CdL  Perron,  "p.  i.  [L.]  1642  For  the  matter  of  our  worship^ 
our  credends,  our  agends,  are  all  according  to  the  rule :  Wilcocks,  Eng.  Prot. 
Apoi.,  p.  34.  [T.]  1667  What  business  soever  I  may  have,  I  place  yours 
amongst  the  first  of  my  Agenda:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Voitur^s  Lett.,  No.  iii.  Vol.  i.  p. 
186.  1680  is  there  not  the  same  anthority  for  the  ageitda,  as  there  is  for  tne 
credtnda,  of  a  Christian?  John  Hovrs,  Whs.,  p.  638/3  (1834).  1698  Seek  no 
other  reason  why  they  had  so  many  Enemies,  Imt  because  Christianity  was 
mistily  fain  among  us,  both  as  to  the  credenda  and  the  agenda:  ].  Hacket, 
Afy.  Williams,  Pt  11.  158,  p.  168.  1696  we  speak  not  of  pnctice...but  as  it 
takes  in  the  agenda  of  religion:  John  Howe,  Ivks.,  p.  173/1  (1834).  1768 
Agenda  is.. .used  among  ecdesiastical  writers  for  the  service,  or  office  of  the 
church...also  aisled  to  certain  church-books,  compiled  by  public  authority,  pre- 
scribing the  manner  to  be  observed  by  the  ministers,  and  people,  in  the  pnnapal 
ceremonies,  and  devotions  of  the  church :  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL 

2.  the  items  of  business  to  be  transacted  at  a  meeting,  a 
register  of  business  announced  for  consideration. 

1883  The  damaging  effect  of  this  examination  is  not  mended. ..by  a  study  of 
the  agenda:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  ^85/1.  1887  The  next  business  stated  on 
the  agenda  paper  was  to  sign  a  petinon  for  powers  to  take  land  for  the  Cockshott 
sewerage  scheme :  iVeslmor.  GoMette,  De&  10,  p.  3/5. 

3.  a  memorandum  book. 
1T6S  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL 

[From  Lat.  agendum,  neut.  gerund,  of  «e/r*,=*to  lead', 
'drive',  'do',  'act'.] 

agdrasia,  -sy,  sb.:  Late  Gk.  iytipmrta,  'eternal  youth': 
absence  of  (the  usual  symptoms  of)  old  age,  a  hale  and 
hearty  old  age.  The  stress  ought  to  be  on  the  e,  with  the  g 
AS  gu  in  'guess'. 

not  fHihUirs,  World  0/ Words.  lin.  Agerasy:  Baiuy.  1836-6 
Vain  then...are  the  hopes  01  men  who  look  for  an  agerasia  t  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat. 
^  Phys.,  Vol.  1.  p.  83/1.  1863  Agerasia  belongs  onlv  to  the  soul ;  this  alone 
lives  in  perpetuity  of  youth:  Grindon,  Life,  vL  83  (1873).    [N.  E.  D.] 

agdratiun,  -ton,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ay^parov,  'not  growing 
old'. 

1.  some  plant  not  withering  readily,  mentioned  by  Dios- 
corides  and  Pliny. 

1667  Ageraton...is  like  Origan  or  Marigolde:  Maplbt,  Greene  Forest,  31. 
[N.  E.  D.]  1601  Ageraton,  it  is  an  hearbe  of  the  Ferula  kind,...the  flowers  re- 
semble buttons  or  brooches  of  gold :  Holland,  Tr.  Piin.  N,  If.,  Bit  a?,  ch.  4, 

Vol.  IL  p.  371.  1708    KiRSEY. 

2.  Ageratum  Mexicanum,  an  annual  much  used  for  bor- 
ders, with  bluish  composite  flowers. 

1763  AGERATUM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.. .the  American 
Ageratum;  Chaubbs.s,  Cycl.,  SuppL 

ages.    See  quotation. 

1686  Theyr  [the  people  T>f  Hispaniola'sl  mete  is  a  certain  roote  which  they 
call  Ages;  much  like  a  navew  [turnip]  roote:  R.  Edbh,  Voyages,  p.  3>'. 

*agger,  sb.:  Lat.:  a  mound,  esp.  a  rampart  formed  out  of 
the  earth  dug  out  in  making  a  ditch.  Now  used  of  any 
ancient  mound  or  artificial  bank. 

1714  Before  the  west  gate,  there  is  at  a  considerable  distance  an  Agger,  or 
raised  work,  that  was  made  for  the  defence  of  the  dty ;  T.  Hbarnb,  youm.  to 
Reading,  in  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  &*r ,  Vol.  II.  p.  188  (1813).  17M  Before 
Che  Gate  is  an  Agger,  said  to  be  the  Butying-place  of  Hengut:  Db  Fob,  ftc.. 
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T»ur  Gt.  Bril.,  ni.  iui'j69).  [N.  E.D.]  1887  There  is  another  4itch^e 
Aseer— having  on  the  south  of  it  two  mounds  of  earth,  and  on  the  north  a  higher 
and  broader  mound :  Traat.  Cumt.  A*.  Wtst.  Archml.  Sk.,  ix.  131.  1888  the 
builders  came  upon  the  must  interesting  ponion  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tulliut : 
St.  Jamtit  Com.,  May  10,  p.  6/a. 

aggrate,  vj.:  It.:  Po^t.    06s. 

1.  to  please,  gratify. 

ISM  And  every  of  them  strove  with  most  delights  |  Him  to  aggrate,  and 
greatest  plea«iu«  shew:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  n.  v.  33.  —  Pleasure,  that  doth  both 
gods  and  men  aggrate:  tt.,  lit.  vi.  50. 

2.  to  show  gratitude  towards. 

1638  The  Island  King...Aggrates  the  Knights,  who  thus  his  right  defended : 
P.  FutTCHER,  Pitrflt  ItZ,  II.  K.    IN.  E.  D.) 

[From  It.  ag^atare,='X.o  please',  'gratify'.] 

aggravation  {J.  —  II  _ ),  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  aggravation :  an 
adding  to  weight. 

1.  an  imposition  of  burden,  oppression. 

1461  Nature  may  not  suflrre...the  sodeyn  agrauadons  ne  grieb,  of  whiche  by 
their  folyes  they  trauaylle  nature:  Caxton,  Mymur,  iii.  x.  153.    (N.  E.  D.] 

2.  Eccl.  imposition  of  a  heavy  sentence  of  spiritual  punish- 
ment, a  formal  curse. 

bef.  16S0  Aggravations,  J  Presentations,  |  Sequestrations:  Quoted  in  J.  Skbl- 
ton's  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  ^7  (18^3).  1611  CoTCR.  1738  In  the  Romish 
canon  bw,  aggravatton  is  particularly  used  for  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  threat- 
ning  an  excommunication,  after  three  admonitions  used  in  vain:  Chambers, 
Cycl. 

3.  a  making  heavier,  more  serious. 

1615  Thus  the  aggre^tion  of  circtimstances  is  the  aggravation  of  offences: 
"  '"  '       1630  the  axe  was  turned  edgeways... 

'    '  -    ■         1698  af. 


T.  Adams,  WAife  Ortfl/f  4.    (N.E.D.] 


I  aggravation  of  bis  crime;  Evblvn,  Diary^  Vol.  11.  p.  i6a  (i87aX 

ctl^  lof 
.    Rj 
pond...was  onl^  matter^  of  aggravation  ;  the  gist  of  tne  action  being 


fectiog  lofty  and  tumid  Metaphors,  and  excessive  Hj^mota's  and  Aggravations: 


J.  Rav,  TTam  Duantrtfi,  ill.  p  317  (1713).  18M  The  dragging  tbrou^  the 
pond...was  only  matter  of  aggravation  ;  the  gist  of  the  action  Deing  the  assault 
and  battery:  Bingluaiis  Ntw  Cates,  1.  7a. 


3  <z.  a  making  to  seem  heavy,  grave  (of  a  crime  or  charge), 
a  grave  accusation ;  a  malevolent  exaggeration.    Obs. 

1628  But,  I  from  aggravations  will  forbeare:  Wither,  Brit.  Rmtmt.,  n. 
at73.  (N.  E.  D.]  16n  [my  offence]  weigh'd  |  By  itself,  with  aggravations  not 
surcharg'd:  Milton,  Sams.  Agon.^  yig. 

3  b.    a  being  made  heavier,  more  serious. 

1801  None  of  these  evils  have  been  diminished.. .their  daily  increase  and  ag- 
gravation are  notorious:  Wellbslbv,  Deaf.,  303.    (N.  E.  D.] 

3  c.  that  which  makes  heavier,  more  serious ;  a  cause  of 
increased  gravity  or  importance. 

16S3  Consider  of  the  several  aggravations  of  the  mercy  of  the  Spirit  enabling 
thee  thereto:  Baxter,  Saints  Rtst,  iv.  ix.  745  (t66i).  [N.  E.  D.]  bef.  1677 
the  most  powerfiil  argument  to  all  manner  of  good  practice,  and  the  mighdest 
aggravation  of  sin:  Barrow,  VoL  iiu  Ser.  36.  [R.]  1713  The  XecXaiiUt 
Observance  of  their  Father's  charge  to  them,  is  made  use  of  as  an  Aaxiavation 
of  the  Disobedience  of  the  7<tcu  to  God:  Matt.  Hbmrv,  Bxfot.  Old  Tut., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  334/a  (i7a4X 

4.    colloq.  an  effort  to  annoy,  irritate,  provoke. 
Variant,  15  c.  agravacUm. 

aggraTator  {±  —  x£),  sb.:  Eng.:  one  who  irritates,  ex- 
asperates, aggravates,    /iare. 

1898  GrMuttert,  an  aggrauator,  a  grieuer,  a  molester:  Florid. 

[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  aggravare,=^to  make  heavier', 
'make  worse',  'oppress',  'annoy'.] 

aggrave  (?),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  to  aggrieve.  Not  in  Camb. 
Univ.  Libr.  copy  of  Palsgrave  (1530)  fol.  cxxxix. 


1680  I  agrudge,  I  am  agraved,  lir  tuistrtui:  Palsgr., 
1613  when  the  heart  is  so  aggraved:  T.  Taylor,  TitMt,  i, 
(N.E.D.] 


:  Palsgr.,  419/1.    [N.  E.  D.] 
la,  p.  856  (1619). 


[If  not  misprinted  for  aggreve  or  assimilated  to  aggravate, 
from  Fr.  aggraver,='to  aggrieve',  'aggravate'.] 

aggregator  (-i  -  -^  -),  sb.:  Eng. 

I.    one  who  joins  in  flocking  to,  an  adherent 

1688   the  more  part  of  them  which  were  their  aggregatours  and  folowers: 
Elvot,  Castel  t/ Helth,  sig.  Aiiij  »*(i54iX 


2.    a  collector,  compiler, 

1631  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  the  A. 


IDU  Jacobus  de  Uondis,  the  Aggrtgater,  repeats  ambergreese,  nutmegs, 
and  all  roice  amongst  the  rest:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtl.,  Pt.  a.  Sec.  4,  Mem.  i, 
Subs.  3,  VoL  II.  p.  96  (1817). 

[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  aggregSre,=*to  add  to  a 
flock'.] 


AGIO 

aggress  (- -i),  vb.i  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Rare. 

1.  to  approach,  move  forward. 

abt.  1B7S  Behold,  I  see  him  now  aggress,  And  enter  into  place;  CaxAytn, 
In  HaxL  Dodtl,  iv.  17a.     [N.  E.  D.} 

2.  to  set  upon,  begin  a  quarreL  With  object,  on,  or 
absol. 

bef.  1714  tell  aggressing  France,  I  How  Britain's  sons  and  Britain's  ftiends 
can  fight:  Prior,  <73^ft>^.  y4  WW.  (J.]  1776  ^£rnm,  v. /.  to  set  upon,  to 
attack,  to  begin  a  quarrel:  Ash. 

[From  Fr.  aggresser,  agresser,=^to  assault', 'set  upon'.] 
aggression  (.:i  J.  -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aggression. 

1.  an  assault,  attack,  inroad. 

1611  AgptssioH,  An  aggression,  assault,  incounter,  or  first  setting  on; 
CoTGR.  1656  They  are  by  vour  own  confession  but  AggrtuwHt;  and  you  doe 
not  yourselfe  Minn  thtm  to  it  txact:  Wallis,  Corr.  ^HcUtt,  |  la.    [R.] 

2.  aggressiveness,  the  practice  of,  or  disposition  for  un- 
provoked attack. 

bef.  1704  There  is  no  resisting  of  a  common  enemy  without  an  union  for  a 
mutual  defence ;  and  there  may  be  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a  conspiracy  of  common 
enmity  and  aggression :  L'Estranob.    [J.] 

^aggressor  (—±z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  one  who  first  makes 
an  offensive  movement,  an  attacker,  assailant 

1646  This  caiis'd  him  to  make  his  King  the  first  aggressor  of  the  war  against 
Spain;  Howell,  Lewis  XIII. ^  p.  150.  1669  Declare  your  self  the  Aggressor 
then;  and  til  take  you  into  Mercy;  Dryden,  Mock-Astrol.,  iv.  WkaTvoL  1. 
p.  317  (1701).  1713  They  show  that  it  stung  them,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  had  the  address  to  make  their  aggressors  suffer  with  them;  Addison, 
CuardioH,  No.  135,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  154(1856).  1754  he,  therefore,  far  from 
being  disposed  to  own  himself  in  the  wrong,  would  not  even  accept  of  a  public 
acknowledgement  from  him,  the  aggressor,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  infamous 
sharper,  and  was  resolved  to  chastise  accordingly;  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fnt^m, 
ch.  xxxiii.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  i8a  (1817X  iSSM  the  terror  and  despau-  of  the 
vanquished  aggressors:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  ;6. 
1887  Lady  Lytton...was  not  the  aggressor,  but  for  many  years  the  patient  victim 
of  undeserved  oppression:   Truth,  Apr.  az,  p.  638. 

[Not  in  Cotgr.,  s.  v.  Aggresseur;  fr.  aggressor,  Lat  of  Pan- 
dects, noun  of  agent  to  Lat  adgredi,—*to  approach',  'assail'.] 

aggry,  aggri,  aigris,  name  of  colored  beads  found  in  the 
ground  in  Ashantee,  and  applied  to  glass  beads  found 
among  Roman  remains. 

1705  blew  Coral,  which  we  call  ^gp^  and  the  Negroes  Aeeorriz  Tr. 
Bosmait's  dtimea.  Let.  ix.  p.  119.  1819  The  variegated  strata  of  the  aggrj 
beads  are  so  firmly  tmited  and  so  imperceptibly  blended,  that  the  perfection  seems 
superior  to  art:  BowDiCH,^unm/« /^sioKIVr,  a67.  [N.  E.  D.)  1884  Anry 
and  Popo  beads,  jewels  on  the  West  Coast,  would  be  despised  by  English  duloren : 
F.  BoYLB,  Borderltuid,  p.  ai4  (tSSA  1886  Chevron  and  aggry  beads  foiud 
in  Roman  London:  At/unerum,  July  zi,  p.  53/3. 

aggur,  agger:  Malay.    Stt  upaiia^wood. 

agha:  Turk.    See  aga. 

^aghanee,  agha&l,  .r^.:  Hind.:  the  early  rice  crop  in 
India. 

Agiamoglans:  Turk.    See  ZamogLans. 

agila  [wood] :  Port    See  np^iiA-wood. 

agile  {±  —  0x± ±),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  agile:  nimble,  active, 
■quick  in  motion. 

1591  His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points:  Shaks.,  Rem.,  ii.  i,  171. 
1698  his  young  men  agile  and  slender:  R.  Havdockb,  Tr,  Lcmatius,  Bk.  1. 

S,'4i.         1640  Your  agill  heels:  H.  More,  Psych.,  11.  ii.  ao,  p.  11&         16n 
tones...best  fitted  to  exert  their  powers  by  the  copious  Effluxions  of  their  more 
agile  and  subtle  parts:  Hon.  R.  Boyle,  Gems,  p.  taa. 

'agio,  .r^.:  It  agio,  aggio:  'ease',  'convenience'. 

1.  the  rate  of  charge  made  for  changing  a  less  valuable 
currency  into  a  more  valuable,  the  value  being  variably 
settled  between  the  money-changer  and  his  customer. 
Wotton  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  term. 

1093  The  old  Com. ..shall.. .be  exchang'd  for  new  of  this  year...qttantily 
for  quantity,  but  ad  ttgio.  because  the  fresh  grain  is  fallen  three  Jnlios  in  our 
Market :  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  675  (t68p.  1788  AGIO,  in  commerce,  is  a  term 
used,  chiefly  in  Holland,  and  Venice,  for  the  difference  between  the  value  of  bank 
notes,  and  current  money:  Chambers,  Cyct.  1758  AGIO  is  also  used  for  the 
profit  arising  from  discounting  a  note,  bill,  or  the  like;  —  Cycl,  SuppL  1769 
The  Specie,  Banco,  Usances,  Aj^o:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  350,  iv.  158. 
1868  A  commission  has  been  sitting... to  consider  the  means  of  preventing,  or  at 
least  minimising  as  far  as  poasible,  the  agio  between  gold  and  silver:  Manchester 
Exam.,  Jan.  a7,  p.  5/1. 

2.  the  business  of  exchange,  money-changing. 

1817  The  mysteries  of  agio,  tariff,  tare  and  tret:  Scott,  Roh  Roy,  ir  (1855). 
[N.  E.  D.)  1837  Chabot,  disfrocked  Capuchin,  skilful  in  agio;  Caklvle, 
Fr.  Rev.,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  (L.]  1861  What  a  chaos  of  cash  debtor, 
contra  creditor.. .brokerage,  agio,  tare  and  tret,  dock  warrants,  and  general  com- 
mercial be-devilment:  G.  A.  Sai.a,  Tv.  rvund  Clock,  67. 
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AGIOTAGE 
3.    See  quotation. 

ITSS-  Agio  t/ammnct... polity  qfaaurmut:  Chambcrs,  Cytl.,  Suppl. 

agiotage,  sb.:  Fr.:  exchange  business;  hence,  loosely, 
speculating  in  shares  and  stocks,  stock-jobbing.  Anglicised 
in  19  c. 

1B55  adventurers  who  were  bent  on  nuiking  their  own  fortunes  by  every  sort 
of  infamous  agiotagr  and  speculation :  Grkvillb,  Mtmeirt,  jrd  S.  1.  z.  311. 

agitable  (-i  -^  -  -),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  agitable :  liable  to  be 
easily  stirred  or  excited. 

1518  A  rede  wyth  etiery  wind  is  agitable  and  flexible:  Hall,  Edw.  JV.,  an. 
9-    IR-I 

agitato,  adv.:  It.:  Mus.:  in  an  agitated  manner,  with 
display  of  emotion. 

1819  AGITATOp  in  Music.  &  term  which  implies  not  only  a  quick  movement, 
but  a  character  of  expression  arising  from  passion  and  perturbation ;  Rbes,  CycL 
IMS  Agitato.    In  an  agitated  manner:  Rimbavlt, /'<iiu>«^r<r,  p.  go. 

agitator  (i£-ZjL),j^.:  Eng. 

1.  Hist,  a  delegate  of  the  private  soldiers  in  the  Eng. 
Parliamentary  army  1647 — 9,  also  called  in  error  adjntator. 

164T  the  twelve  Horse-Agitaton  of  five  Regiments :  Mercuriiu  Mttancholi- 
ctu.  No.  9,  p.  53.  —  The  King  brought  forui  a  Parliament,  the  Parliament 
brmigfat  forth  an  Army,  the  Army  Drought  forth  Agitators,  Agitators  brought  forth 
Propositions t  ib.,ja.  53.  1M7  the  agitatorsare  for  certain  reconciled  with  the 
army :  Evelyn,  Corrttp.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  6  (1872).  bef.  1608  That  if  it  please  thee 
to  assist  I  Our  Agiutors  and  their  List,  ]  And  Htmf  them  with  a  gentle  twist: 
J.Cleveland,  »'*!., p.  104(16871  1660  My .ffi>mr>of  Agitatouis:  S. Willbs, 
KiHg't  Rttum,  p.  7.  1698  But  his  [Cromwell's]  way  was  to  govern  three 
Kingdoms  bv  his  Armies,  the  Armies  by  the  Agitators,  and  the  Agitators  by 
himself:  J.  Hackst,  Abf,  WilUamt,  Pt  11.  307,  p.  223. 

2.  one  who  stirs  up  feelings  of  discontent,  esp.  as  to  po- 
litical affairs. 

bef.  1733  the  visible  Agitators  of  all  the  Seditions  and  Troubles  of  King 
Charitt  the  Second's  Rei^;  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  iii.  106,  p.  105  (1740)1 
1818  Evil.„is  the  grand  agitator  of  life,  its  food  and  occiipation :  Lady  Morgan, 
Fl.  Miuttrtkf,  Vol  III.  ch.  iii.  p.  146  (1819).  1887  He  can  exhort  his  sup- 
porters...to  continue  to  fight  against  the  agitators:  L§tdt  Mtrcury.  Feb.  3,  p.  4/5. 

3.  a  shaker  in  a  physical  sense. 

[As  if  from  Lat.  agitator,"'^,  driver'  (of  animals),  noun  of 
agent  to  agitare,='to  stir',  'drive'.] 

agit&triz,  sd.:  Lat:  a  female  who  puts  in  motion  or  dis- 
turbs ;  questionably  used  as  fem.  of  the  fuasi-LaX.  agitator 
(g.  v.).    Rare. 

1881  So  the  cat  and  the  agiutrix  exchanged  courtesies  and  the  agilatrix  gave 
ibod  to  the  himgry  cat:  Sat.  Km.,  Mar.  19,  p.  361.    [N.  E.  D.] 

a.gl».  [wood]:  Malay.    See  agnila-«/00</. 

Magnate  (SJi),  sb.  and  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  agm^  or  Lat. 
agnitus,  pL  agnati. 

I.  I.  sb.:  broperly  (after  the  Roman  use),  a  relation  (by 
nature  or  adoption)  the  connection  with  whom  is  traced 
exclusively  by  descent  through  males. 


AGONOTHETES 
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1634  Thay  cannot  have  ony  agnat  or  kimiisman  of  the  bther's  side :  In 

■"     ■     ~ IN.E.D.)       

esame*father;  Chambers,  Ov/. 
MATE,  in  biw,  any  male  relation  by  the  father's  side :  Etuyc.  BrU.        1861  the 


Balfour's  Pncticia,  117  (1754).    IN.  E.  D.)       1788  AGNATI,  in  the  Roman 
law,  the  male  descendants  Rom  the  same- father:  Chambers,  CV/.      1797  AG- 


limitation  of  relationship  to  the  Agiwtes  was  a  necessary  security  against  a 
conflict  of  laws  in  the  domestic  forum:  Maine,  Ancitnt  Law,  v.  p.  150  (if  " 


1876). 


L  2.    s6.:  any  relation  on  the  father's  side. 


1860  Agnates,  in  the  law  both  of  England  and  Sootland,  are  persons  related 
through  the  father,  as  cognates  are  persons  related  through  the  mother. ..The  in- 
tervention of  females  is  immaterial,  provided  the  connection  be  on  the  male  or 
pMemal  side  of  the  house:  Chambbss,  Emycl,  Vol.  1.  p.  76. 

II.  I.  adj.:  related  on  the  father's  side;  also,  having  a 
common  forefather. 

II.  2.    <u^1 :  akin  to,  of  similar  kind  or  nature. 

17SS  By  a  fair  reciprocal  analysis  of  the  agnate  wotds:  Pownall,  Siiufy 
AHtif.    [T.] 

*agndmen,  .r^.:  Late  Lat:  a 'to-name',  an  additional,  or 
fourth  name,  assumed  as  a  distinction  by  individuals  in 
Ancient  Rome.  It  qualified  the  cogndmen  or  family  name ; 
as —  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus. 

praenomen,  nomen,  cognomen,        agnomen. 

or   original         or  name  or    name 

name  of  the         denoting         denoting 

individual.  his  clan.  his  family. 

1666  Amongst  these  [Persians]  the  Mytkra,  (which  some  make  one  with 
the  Cydarit...)  was  not  least  in  esteem  with  Kings,  seeing  it  gave  the  agntmen 
to  the  Persian  King  Clud<nr-Laomtr:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  7njti.,p.  14s  (1677X 
17SS  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL 


agHTis,  sb.:  Lat:  for  agnns  Dei,  q.  v.  Also  agnus-bell,  the 
bell  rung  in  Rom.  Cath.  churches  during  the  part  of  the  Mass 
called  Agnus  Dei. 

abt  1876  he  [tho  preste)  sales  agnus  thryse  or  he  cese.  j  tho  last  worde  he 
spekis  ofpese:  Lay  Folks  MiUfBtok{Kil.  Mus.  Royal  MS.  17  B.  J-c//.),  508, 
Simmons  TextB.  p.  46(t8ra^  1487  An  A^us  with  a  baleys  iii.  saphires, 
Hj.  pcrlys  with  an  image  of  Saint  Antony  apon  11:  Paston  Letters,  Vol.  ill.  No. 
988,  p.  464  (1874).  1063  PlatiDa...amrmes,  that  Pope  Sixtus  appoynted  the 
Sanctus  tobesonge..,ScrgiustheAgnus:  James  Pilkincton,  Ci»(/»/.,sig.  Cvr', 

agmis  castas:  Lat.:  name  of  a  tree.  Chaste-tree  or  Abra- 
ham's balm,  a  species  of  vitex,  supposed  to  preserve  chastity. 

1398  Agnus  castus  is  an  herbe  hote  &  drye,  &  hath  vertue  to  kepe  men 
&  wymmen  chaste :  Trrvisa,  Barth.  Dt  P.  R.,  xvil.  xv.  sig.  N  viij  r*/a.  14... 
A  bnunch  of  agnus  castus  eke  bearing  |  In  her  hand:  Flower  b*  Lee^f,  14a,  in 
Pickering's  Chaucer,  Vol.  vi.  p.  249  (1845X  1847  Agnus  castus  brayed,  and 
made  in  a  playster:  Boordb,  Brev.,  ch.  2B2,  p.  100  (1870).  1081  Tutsan... 
is  y*  herbe,  which  is  called. ..of  oure  Potecaries  agnus  castus:  W,  Turner, 
Herb.,  sig.  c  v  r'.  1678  Agnus  C^tus  groweth  alter  the  maner  of  a  shrubby 
bush  or  tree :  H.  Lvte,  "Tr.  Dodoeu's  Here.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  600.  1601  Holland, 
Tr.  PUh,  N.  H.,  Bk.  24,  ch.  9,  Vol.  11.  p.  187.  1700  wreaths  of  Agnus 

castus:  Orvden,  Flower  A*  Lea/',  173.  1701  The  sense  of  His  love  takes 
up  the  whole  soul,  and  He  lodging  in  it  is  that  true  Agnus  castus  that  makes 
it  chaste :  Abp.  Leighton,  Ten  Commandments,  Prcc.  vii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  351 
(1870V.  1783  Agnus  Castus  Seeds:  Stat.  27  Geo.  J/L,  ch.  13,  Sched. "A, 
s.v.  Drugs.  1784    ladies  in  white  velvet  and  green  satin  with  rubies  and 

emeralds,  and  holding  winds  o[  agnus  castus:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  viii. 
P-  459  (1858).  1820  in  a  deep  and  shaded  valley. ..whose  banks  are  fringed 
with  the  agnus  ^tus,  oleaster  and  willow,  we  found  the  stream  of  the  Ilissus: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol  1.  ch.  x.  p.  391. 

[Composed  of  Lat.  agnus  (fr.  GlcSyvot  which  was  confused 
with  ayi'ot,  =  Lat.  castus,  'chaste'),  and  castus.  This  agnus 
was  further  confused  with  Lat.  agnus^'laiaV.} 

•agnns  Dei:  Lat:  'the  lamb  of  God'. 

1.  a  part  of  the  Mass  beginning  with  the  words  Agnus 
Dei,  during  which  a  bell  was  rung  (see  agnus),  also  the 
music  for  this  part  of  the  Mass  (which  is  the  Latin  original 
of  the  sentences  beginning  'O  Lamb  of  God '  in  the  Litany). 

bef.  1380  gret  criynge  &  ioly  channtynge  that  stireth  men  &  wommen  to 
daunsynge  &  lettiih  men  fro  the  sentence  of  holy  writt,  as  Magnyficat,  sanctus  ft 
agnus  dei,  that  is  so  broken  bi  newe  knackynge;  Wvclif  (?),  OrJ.  Priest.. 
ch.  vii.,  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unprinted  Eng.  IVks.  of  WycUy,  p.  169  (t88o). 
abc  1440  And  as  he  was  afore  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  olde  irere  loked  on  hym 
how  he  brake  the  oste  in  the  iij  parties :  Knt.  of  La  Tour-Landry,  ch.  3s,  p.  46 
(1868).  1088  Fare  wele  O  holy  consecradon  |  With  blyssed  sanctus  and  agnus 
dei :  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  Barlowe,  Rede  me,  &•€.,  p.  36  (1S71).  1830  Agnus  dei 
agnus  dei:  Palsgr.  1884  the  yearning  anguish  and  clamorous  impetration 
of  the  Agnus  Dei  of  Haydn's  Na  2 :  R.  Buchanan,  Foxglove  Manor,  Vol.  L 
ch.  iv.  pw  71. 

2.  a  figure  of  a  lamb  with  a  cross  or  flag;  also,  a  cake  of 
wax  stamped  with  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross  and  consecrated  by 
the  Pope. 

1070  which  said  Agnus  Dei  is  used  to  be  specially  hallowed  and  consectated, 
as  it  is  termed,  by  the  said  Bishop:  Stat.  13  Elix.,  ch.  3, 1 7  (Ruffhead).  1084 
Popssh  periapts,  amulets  and  channes,  agnus  Dei,  a  wastcote  of  proofe :  R.  ScoTT, 
Due.  IVitch.,  Bk.  xil.  ch.ix.  p.  331.  —  Balme,  virgine  wax,  and  holic  water, 
an  Agnus  Dei  make :  ib.  1610  the  effigies  of  Saint  Paul  on  the  one  side,  and 
a  viper  on  the  other,  Agnus  Dei,  &  the  like:  Geo.  Sandys,  7'rai>.,p.a3o(i633). 
1683  such  [angel -goldj he  had  once  to  the  value  of  ^100  stamped  with  the  agnus 
dei:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  IL  p.  195  (livX 

l^6n,pl.»g6n6B,sb.:  Gk.:  a  public  celebration  of  games,  in- 
cluding horse-races  and  athletic  contests,  in  Ancient  Greece ; 
also  metaph.  a  contest 

1600  a  long  and  spatioua  Cirque,  which  they  call  at  this  day  Agon :  Holland, 
Tr.  Livy  {Summ.  Mar.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  vii.),  p.  1394.  —  such  shewes  and  disports, 
called  by  the  Greekes,  Agones,  were  wont  tnere  to  be  exhibited:  ib.,  p.  1395. 
1797  poets,  musicians,  painters,  &c.  had  their  agones,  as  well  as  the  athletae : 
Encyc.  Brit. 

[Gk.  ay«i',='an  assembly', 'an  assembly  for  public  games', 
'public  games',  'a  contest'.] 

ag6notlietds,  agonothet  {:..'--=.),  sb.:  Gk.  dyiuvo^/n/t : 
one  who  instituted  or  managed  public  games  (see  agon)  in 
Ancient  Greece. 

1607  they  have  God  to  stand  by  them ;  not  only  as  a  spectator,  or  Agonotheta, 
but  as  a  Captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts:  John  Trapp,  Com.  Old.  Test..  Vol.  iv. 
p.  438/3  (1868).  1691  [God]  the  great  'K-ntnhinji.  and  Bp<>^<vT1|t,  the  most 

just  Judge  and  Rewarder:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  4  ^«  (1701). 
1T88  AGONOTHETA,  agonothetes,  in  antiquity,  a  magistrate  chose  among 
the  Greeks,  to  preside,  and  have  the  superintendency  of  their  sacred  games, 
or  comtuts:  to  defray  the  expeoces  thereof,  and  adjudge  the  prizes  to  the 
conquerors :  Chambers,  Cycl.  1820  those  large  orcular  thrones  or  chairs 
of  marble  in  which. ..the  agonotheue  or  the  archons  used  to  recline:  T.  S. 
Hughes,  TVw.  <«>  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  371. 
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AGORA 


*agora,  oyopa,  s6.:  Glc:  an  assembly,  a  place  of  assembly, 
esp.  a  market-place  in  Ancient  Greece  j  also  any  open  space 
surrounded  by  buildings  or  habitations. 

1S98  the  Emperor  hinuelfe,  who  hsuh  no  other  seat  of  Enipire  but  an  Agtra, 
or  towne  ofwood:  R.  Hakluyt,  Vmiages,  Vol.  i.  p.  489.  1797  The  Grecian 
Ayopoi  exactly  correspond  with  tJie  Roman  ,^nt,  beins  places  where  courts  and 
markets  were  held:  Emcyc.  Brit.,  t.v.  Forum.  1860  the  moonbeams  breaking 
themselves  into  mimic  lightning  on  the  basin  of  a  fountain  in  the  public  square — 
the  agora  of  other  days:  Ona  a  Ww*,  June  30.  p.  27/a.  I880  He  describes 
the  agora  and  the  statue  of  Elatus :  S.  P.  Lai 
p.  a3/i. 


AHBROS,  in  Atitjuttim,  July  4, 


agouti,  si. :  S.  Amer. :  name  of  a  genus  of  S.  American  and 
W.  Indian  rodents,  the  best  known  being  the  Long-nosed 
Cavy  {Dasyprocta  Agouti),  an  animal  akin  to  the  guinea-pig 
of  the  size  of  a  large  rabbit. 


1635  the  Aculis  are  like  the  Conies  of  Spaine,  chiefely  in  their  teeth:  the 
colour  is  dunne:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  iv.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1301.  ITOl  Agouty: 
Bailev.         1768  Johnson.        1790  The  Agouti,  or  Long-nosed  Cavy...If 


taken  when  young,  the  Agouti  is  easily  tamed ;  Bnovik's  History  of  Quadrupeds t 
P-  331.  1832—33  the  diflerent  agoutis ani  coatis  species:  Tr.  Maltt-Brun's 
Cmgr.,  p.  544  (Edinb.,  1834).  1846  Occasionally  a  deer,  or  a  Guanaco  (wild 
Llama)  may  be  seen :  but  the  Agouti  (Cavja  Patagonica)  is  the  commonest 
ouadrupetL  This  animal  here  represents  our  hares:  C.  Darwin,  Ttwnt.  Beagle, 
en.  iv.  p.  6g.  —  Bad  as  the  country  was,  ostriches,  deers.  agoutis,  and  armadilloes, 
were  abundant:  i^.,p.  77.  18...  it  lias  hair  like  silk,  and  four  large  incisor 
teeth  in  front  I  believe  it  is  an  animal  I've  read  about  in  my  Natural  History 
called  an  agouti :  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pai'll,  Tr.  Svriss  Fam.  Sot.,  en.  iL  p.  aa. 

agoyst,  sd. :  Mod.  Gk.  ayorytanjt :  a  muleteer, 

1883  And  the  maiden  sat  close-guarded,  riding  midmost  of  the  band,  |  Listless 
on  the  stumbling  mule  that  strained  the  agoyat's  guiding  hand :  G.  F.  Arustrong, 
Garland/rotH  Greece,  p.  293,  L  1. 

agrafe,  agraffe,  .r^.:  Fr.:  a  hook  forming  with  a  ring  i. 
clasp. 

1648  Amongst  the  treasures  is. ..the  agraffe  of  his  [Charlemagne's]  royal 
mantle:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  47(1872). 

Agtta\Sk, /em.  adj.:  Lat.:  used  with  'law'  for  agrarian, 
which  it  preceded  and  gave  rise  to.    See  quotations. 

1679  the  law  Agraria  gused  for  the  diuisioo  of  lands:  North,  Tr.  Plutartk, 
p.829(i6n).  1600  The  law  Agraria,  coucemlMg  Jivisitm  0/ lands  among 
the  foore  commons,  nas  now  first  put  up  and  proposed:  H0LI.AND,  Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  II.  p.  43. 

agrimoDB,  sb. pi.:  Fr.:  graceful  courtesies, charms,  refined 
pleasures,  ornaments. 

1711  I  had  guessed  by  the  little  Agr/nunt  upon  his  sign  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman :  Spectator^  No.  28,  Apr.  2,  p.  48/2  (Morley).  1753  all  acts  of 
civility  are.. .a  conformity  to  custom,  for  the  ouiet  and  oonveniency  of  society, 
the  agr^mens  of  which  are  not  to  be  disturbed,  Dy  private  dislikes  and  jealousies : 
Lord  CnBSTERriKLD,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  70,  p.  301  (1774X         1766  I  inund 


to  bring  it  [my  cottage]  a  handful  of  treillage  and  arrtnunt  from  Paris:   Hon. 

',  Vol.  IV.  p.  393  (1857).        1839  the  graceful  agrenuns  of 

"  '- 49>P'  S'4-         U40  being  solely  occupied  with  her 


Walpolb,  Letters^ 

a  saloon:  Ediit,  Rev.,  Vol. 

agrenuHs;  Barhah,  Ingoi 


graceful  agrenuns  of 

_    fcly  ■•  • 

p.S(i»«5)- 

agricnltor,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  tiller  of  land.  Rare,  more 
used  about  1800. 

1818  Todd. 

[From  Lat.  agri  ««//<»r,=' tiller  of  the  field'.  In  English 
agricultor,  agricole  (17  c),  and  agricolist  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  agriculturist  (18  c.).] 

agrodolce,  adj.  used  as  sb. :  It :  sour  (and)  sweet,  sharp 
(and)  mild. 

1646  In  Spain...Love  is...an  alternation  of  the  agroKloIce :  Ford,  Handbk. 
Spain,  I.  i.  46.     [N.  E.  D.] 

^aguardiente,  .r^.:  Sp.:  burning  liquor,  coarse  spirit  made 
from  grain  or  potato,  usually  flavored  with  aniseed. 

1836  he  was  dressed  in  a  dirty  poncho — was  drinking  aquadiente  \sic\  with 
the  Gauchos:  Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  241.  1847  the  town,  known  to 
conuin  great  quantities  uf  wine  and  aguardiente,  was  four  miles  distant: 
Reconnaiss.  fr.  Fort  Leavenworth,  p.  lai  (1848).  hef.  1881  the  bottle  did  not 
contain  aguardientt:  Bret  Hartb,  Story  of  a  Mint,<:\i.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  1 
(x88i).  1888  vendors  of  cheap  and  vile  "aguardiente":  Daily  Tel.,  Jan.  22, 
P-S. 

agnila  [-wooil]:   Port.:  eagle- wood,  lign-aloes,  agallodi 

(?•  ■^■)- 

1589  they  do  offer  vnto  their  idolles  frankensence,  benjamin,  wood  of  agnila, 
and  cayolaque:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendosa's  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  1.  p.  58  (1853) 
—  There  is  a  great  stoare  of  a  wood  called  palo  de  Aguila :  ib..  VoL  11.  p,  303 
(1854).  1634  amongst  other  Woods  both  rare  and  precious,  tiiey  affect  that 
calo  Aguila  and  the  older  Calamia,  trees  of  admirable  height  and  euennesse: 
Sir  Tu.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  182.  1699  Pepper,  Lignum  Aloes,  and  Aruala 
Wood:  Dahpier,  Voyages,  Vol.  II.  Pt.  i.  p.  8.  1727  It  [the  Siam  Coast) 
produces  good  store  of  Sapan  and  Agala-woods:  A.  Hamilton,  East  Indies, 
Vol  11.  p.  194.  ,  [Yule,  S.V.  Sappan-wood}  1864    the  Eagle-wood,  a  tree 

yielding  ugguroil,  is  also  much  sought  for  its  fragrant  wood:  Hooker,  HinuU, 
youm..  Vol  II.  p.  318  (1855)1    [Yule,  s.v.  Bogie-wood^ 

Variants,  agilet,  agalifl),  agla,  uggur. 


AIDE 

frFrom  a  Malay,  corruption  of  Skt.  aguru,  whence  also 
ahru  in  kayii-gahru,  =  ^ garroo-wood,  garrow-wood'.    The 
'ortuguese  used  their  aguila,  -  'eagle',  to  represent  the  native 
name,  hence  Bot.  Aquilaria  and  *a^/*-wood.] 

Ahitophel,  AhithopheL    See  AehitopheL 

*Ahiiinan  (ji .=.-),  Arimanes,  Arimanius,  the  god  or 
principle  of  evil  and  darkness  in  the  Old  Persian  mythology, 
ever  struggling  against  the  opposite  god  or  principle  of  gooid 
and  light  called  Ormuzd  (7.  v.)  or  Oromastus. 

1646  the  specuUtion  of  Pythagoras,  EmpedocleSy  and  many  ancient  Philo- 
sophers, and  was  no  more  than  Orvmasdes  and  Artmanius  of  Zoroaster:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  34  (1686X  1678  the  andent 
Persians. ..'Avar  Two  Gods,  the  Good  and  the  Evil,  or  Oromasdes  and  Art. 
numius:  Cudworth,  InttU.  Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  113.  1786  I  listened  to 
the  counsels  of  Aherman  and  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  adored  fire  and 
the  hosts  of  heaven:  Tr.  Beckford's  Vathek,  p.  144  (1883).  1787  Their  evil 
principle,  the  daemon  Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the  rival  or  as  the 
creature  of  the  Cyod  of  light :  Gibbon,  Decl.  &•  Fall,  VoL  ix.  ch.  IL  p.  499(i8i3X 
1836  he  proceeded  to  oiant  verses,  very  ancient  in  the  language  and  structure, 
which  some  have  thought  derive  their  source  from  the  worshippers  of  Arimanes. 
the  Evil  Principle... 'Dark  Ahriman,  whom  Irak  still  |  Holds  origin  of  woe  ana 
ill!'  Scott,  Talisman,  ch.  iiL  pp.  18/2,  19/1  (i8£8).  1831  Dryden  was  the 
connecting  link  between  the  literature  of  the  age  of  James  the  First^  and  the 
literature  of  the  age  of  Anne.  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes  fought  for  htm.  Ari- 
manes carried  him  off;  Macaulav,  Essays,  It.  155  (1677}.  1870  the  special 
distinction  of  the  being  known  to  us  under  the  familiar  name  of  Ahriman,  was 
the  title  of  AngrO-Mainyus,  or  spirit  of  darkness:  G.  W.  Cox,  Aryan  Mytitol., 
Vol,  II.  ch.  X.  p.  355.  1886  the  name  'Stoned  One'  for  Ibib  recafls  the 
stoning  of  Ahriman  with  Honover,  the  Word:  C.  R.  Condbr,  Syrian  Stone- 
Lore,  IX.  p.  339. 

[The  Angrd-mainyus  (=*spirit  of  darkness')  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  Pers.  Ahirman,  was  rendered  in  Gk.  Arimanes 
(jApiiuanfi),  in  Lat.  Arimanes,  Arimanius,  in  Fr.  Ahrimati, 
whence  Mod.  Eng.  Ahriman!\ 

aX,  .r^.:  Braz.:  Zool.:  the  three-toed  sloth  of  tropical  S. 
American  forests,  named  from  its  cry ;  Bradypus  tridactylus, 
order  Eelentata. 

1698  The  American  Oealure  called  Ai  or  Sloth:  Phit.  Trans.,  xvn.  85s. 
[N.  E.  D.]  1790  The  one  (a  Sloth),  called  the  Ai,  is  about  the  size  of  a  Fox ; 
Bewicirs  Hist,  of  Omsdrupeds,  p.  437.  1829—88  the  idle  al :  Tr.  Maltt-Brusis 
Geogr.,  p.  544  (2nd  Ed.). 

ai-.    Occasional  transliteration  of  Gk.  ol-.    Seeae-. 

aid,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  to  help,  assist,  succor;  trans.,  rarely 
absol.  (Shaks.,  Airs  IVell,  iv.  4, 12),  and  with  infin.  (Shaks., 
Wint.  T.,  V.  2,  77). 

1488  To  ayde  beipe  and  Susteyne  them  in  theyr  necessytees:  Caxton,  Cato, 
aiiib.  [N.  E.D.1  1648  The  Romans...eamestlie  requiering  him  that  hee 
woldc  aide  them:  Tr.  Polydore  Vergits  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  i.  p.  45  (1846X  —  ayd- 
inge  oftentimes  his  cousmes  and  neighbours:  it.,  p.  284.  loStt  no  more  my 
fortune  can,  |  But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man;  Shaks.,  J  Hen.  K/., 
iv.  3,  44.  1094  How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tcatat  —  Kick.  III.,  ii 
a,  63. 

[From  Fr.  aider,=' to  help'.] 

aidance  {il=),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aiiiance:  help,  assistance, 
means  of  help.    Obs. 

1593  Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death,  |  Attracts  the  same  for 
aidance  'gainst  the  enemy;  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  VI.,  tii.  a,  165. 

aidant  {sl-),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  adj.:  helping,  helpful,  assisting. 

1488  Saynt  Thomas  whos  merytes  be  unto  us  aydaunte  and  helpyng :  Caxton, 
Gold.  Leg.,  420/1.  [N.  E.  D.J  1605  be  aidant  and  remediate  |  In  the  good 
man's  distress:  Shaks.,  K.  Lear,  iv.  4,  17. 

2.  sb.:  helper,  assistant 

1475  The  ayantes  and  helpers  of  the  queae:  Cuccttv,  Jeutn,  w,   [N.E.D.] 

Variant,  15  c.  ayant. 

SFrom  Fr.  aidant,  aiant,  pres.  part,  of  aider,  «»Vr,='to 
'{q.v.).'\ 

aide,  sb.:  Fr.:  short  for  aide  de  camp,  q.v.;  used  also 
metaph.  for  a  confidential  attendant 

1887  The  prefects  are  no  more  than  so  many  political  <s^r,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  carry  into  effect  the  orders  that  emanate  from  the  great  head:  J.  F.  Cooper, 
Europe,  Vol.  i.  p.  1^7.  1859  He  [a  zebra]  had  three  ropes  to  his  head-stall, 
and  three  sturdy  aides  to  guide  him:  Onee  a  IVeek,  Vol.  1.  No.  22,  Nov.  26, 
p.  455/2.  1881  The  Bishop  and  his  aides  are  making  strenuous  efforts  for 
funds  to  build  a  permanent  stone  edifice:  Nicholson,  From  Sword  to  Share, 
ch.  xvii.  p.  114.  1883  Angela,  her  two  aides  Rebekah  and  Nelly:  W.  Bssant, 
All  Sorts  *•  Conditions  of  Men,  ch.  ix.  p.  76. 
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AIDE   DE   CAMP 

*aid(e)  de  camp,  sb.  phr. :  Fr. :  helper  in  (of)  the  field ;  an 
officer  in  attendance  on  a  general ;  hence  meiaph.  a  confi- 
dential attendant :  correct  pi.  aidei  de  camp. 

ISTO  The  Duke. ..writ  to  St.  Tone  Aide  de  Camp,  who  conunanded  them: 
Cotton,  £«/frw>..  III.  id.  578.  [N.E.D.]  1T08  Kerskv.  1T48— 7  He 
thereupon  sem  one  of  his  Aid-de-Camps  to  Marahal  de  M. ;  Tindal,  Contin. 
RapiM,  VoL  I.  p.  659/1  (1751).  174S  Lord  Bury  and  Mr.  Conway  are  aid-de- 
camps to  the  Duke:  HoR.  WALPOLB,  Lttttrt.ViA.  I.  p.  408(1857).  17M  two 
of  his  aides-de-camp:  ib..  Vol.  11.  p.  4.  1769  one  of  your  Aias  de  Camp  once 
or  twice  made  me  repeat  the  Orders:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Lard  G.  SacMlWs 
VimUattian,  p.  16.  1787  The  remains  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  arrived 
at  BelToir  csotle  from  IreUnd,  attended  by  four  of  his  aids-de-camp :  Gtnt.  Mae., 
p.  1133/1.  1808  Captain  Campbell,  my  aide  de  camp:  Wellington,  7Mi. 
falckes,  VoL  iv.  p.  90  (1838).  1836  one  of  the  aides-de-camps:  SubtUUm, 
ch.  vii,  p.  lai  (1838).  1868  Flahault  was  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Benhier 
till  the  middle  of  the  Russian  campaign :  Greville,  Memeirt,  3rd  Ser.,  i.  it  31. 
1864  ushered  into  the  studio  with  his  fatlKr  and  Mr.  Smee  as  his  aides-de-camp 
on  his  entry :  Thackeray,  Ntwamus,  VoL  i.  ch.  xviL  p.  196  (1879).  1876 
the  Impenal  suite,  consisang  of  Aides-de-Camp  and  Generals:  Timtt,  May 
29.    [St.] 

aide  des  cdr^oiiies,/Ar. :  Fr.:  master  or  steward  of  the 
ceremonies ;  see  aide  de  camp. 

1661  Then  came  the  Aide  dtt  CtrtmoHut:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  380 
(•87a)- 

*aide-m^moire,  .r^.j^Ar.:  Fr.:  a 'help-memory',  an  assist- 
ance to  the  memory. 

1886  CaiaUf"  IllMttrl  du  StUoH..\%  mote  than  a  very  useful  aidt  mimoin 
of  the  great  collection:  Athtmium,  Aug.  i,  p.  151/t. 

at8A«,  sb. :  Gk. :  shame,  modesty,  feeling  of  reverence. 

1869  that  undefinable  feeling  of  oUait,  which  restrained  a  man  from  commit- 
ting any  action  disapproved  by  the  generality  of  mankind ;  A.  S.  WiLKINS,  Li^U 
of  World,  p.  as-  1888  A  certain  atdwf  seizes  us  for  having  found  fault  with 
Mr.  Cotton:  Sat.  Kn.,  Vol.  56,  p.  54a/i. 

aigre-donXt/rw.  -donee,  adj.:  Fr.:  sour-sweet,  with  sweet 
and  sour  mixed  together,  sourish,  rather  bitter. 

1876  the  prevailing  voice,  was  soft  but  strong,  with  the  vigour  in  it  of  mature 
life,  just  roughened  here  and  there  by  a  touch  ofage,  which  gave  it  an  aitrt'deux 
of  distinct  character:  Mrs.  Olifhant,  Story  «/■  Vatentint,  Vol.  t.  cfc  i.  p.  a. 
1883  "La  Marlchale"  has  one  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet's  curious  aim^Uux 
recommendationR  prefixed  to  it:  Sat.  Rev.,yo\.  55,  p.  38a  1886  The  aigrt. 
dmut  Miss  Bolsover  does  not  play  to  important  a  part:  Athtnaum,  Dec  a6, 
p.  837/3-  1886  The  same  aigrt.dcMX  mentions  of  B.  C :  H.,  Aug.  ai, 
p.  aso/i- 

Variant,  i6  c.  agerdows,  thus  Anglicised  by  Skelton, 
1523,  Card,  of  Laur.,  1250;  also  Anglicised  as  eagredulce 
by  Udall,  1548,  Erasm.  Par.  Luke,  3  a.    [N.  E.  D.] 

[Composed  of  Fr.  aigre, = '  sour',  <A>».r (fern,  douce), = 'sweet '.] 

aigrette  {,±  n),  aigret,  egret,  egrette,  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  a  tuft  of  feathers  like  that  of  the  egret  (see  2),  a  spray 
of  gems,  an  ornamental  tuft  worn  on  the  head. 

1630  bead  'tyres  of  flowers,  mix'd  with  silver,  and  gold,  with  soma  sprigs  of 
jEgreis  among;  B.  JoNSOH,  Matfiut,  Vol.  ii.  p.  156.  1766  Ear-riiigt,  neck- 
laces, aigreu  IFringes,  blonds,  and  mignionets:  Anstey,  NtwBaik  Guide,  Wks., 
p.i7(i8o^.  1839  otfrv^/n  for  the  caps  of  the  nobles:  Miss  Pardoe,  ilraxAin 
<>/Bot^,f.n.  1887  In  front  a  high  aigrette  of  while  tulle  was  perched  ag> 
greciively :  Daiiy  Newt,  Jan.  6,  p  3/1. 

2.  Zool.  and  Science,  a  refashioning  of  agret,  egret  the 
older  Anglicised  form  of  Fr.  aigrette, = '  the  lesser  white  heron ' 
or  its  characteristic  tuft,  applied  to  sundry  tufts  or  tuft-like 
appearances. 

Variants,  17  c.  aegret,  eegrette,  18  c.  aigret. 
[From  Fr.  aigrette,  dimin.  of  <w;fri?,=' heron',  from  Old  H. 
Germ,  hiegro  (A«]pr>),=' heron'.] 

aJgrenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  sourness,  tartness. 

18M  There  is  in  both  [tracts]  but  especially  in  the  latter,  a  tone  of  aifreur, 
intimating  deep  dissatisfaction  with  late  ecclesiastical  preferments;  bcoTT, 
Swift's  Wkt.,  VoL  VIII.  p.  310  (md  Ed.). 

aigA,ppl.:  Fr.:  irritated,  soured. 

1846  with  him  [Palmenton]  the  question  had  become  personal ;  how  'aigri* 
he  had  been  by  the  refiisal  of  the  Northern  Powers  to  take  up  the  afiair;  In 
H.  Greville's  Diary,  p.  173. 

[Past  part,  of  Fr.  aigrir,'o*to  sour',  'irritate'.] 
ajgne-mailne,  sb.:  Fr.:  beryl  or  aquamarine. 

1788  AIGUE  ^armr,  in  natural  history.  See  Aqua  ^ariflM :  Chambers, 
CrcL  1766  The  colour  will  be  blueish,  and  bordering  on  the  colour  of  the 
aigne  marine:  Dbuival,  in  PUl.  Trant.,  Lv.  ai.    [N.  E.  D.] 

*aignllle,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  tapering  peak  of  a  mountain :  ///.  'a 
needle'. 

1816  the  lake  calm  and  dear;  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Aiguille  of  Atgentiftres 
both  very  distinct:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  III.  p.  356  ifiyi).  1836  One 
pcak...nnich  resembled  the  aigtiUUt  of  Mont  Blanc ;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  44,  p.  19a. 
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1877  One  of  the  crags  of  the  aiguille<dge,  on  the  Southern  slope,  is  struck 
sluuply  through,  as  by  an  awl,  into  a  little  eyelet  hole :  Ruskin,  ElUct  4/  tie 
Dtut,  I.  p.  13. 

*aignillette, xA :  Fr.:  a  tagged  braid  or  cord  on  a  uniform 
hanging  from  shoulder  to  breast. 

1864  Some  bright  ornament,  clasp,  or  aiguillette,  on  Kate's  dress;    Db 

Suincev,  S^.  Mil.  Nun,  Wks.,  ill.  60.    m.E.D.]         1883  The  aiguillette  is 
ways  to  be  worn  with  full  dress  and  ou  State  occasions :  Adm.  Un^orm  Reg., 
in  Navy  Lut,  July,  p.  495.     [N.  E.  D.] 

[Anglicised  in  15  c.  as  ag{g)let,  ag(g)lot,  agelette  (1480 
Wardrobe  Ace.  Edward  IV.,  pp.  124,  153  {Pickering,  1830}), 
borrowed  again' in  16  c.  and  Anglicised  as  aiguelet  (1530 
Palsgrave),  aguelette,  agguelet  (1555  Fardle  oJFacions),  ay- 
gulet  (i 590  Spenser,  F.  Q,,  ll.  iii.  26),  in  19  c. egellet,  aguUtte, 
aiglet!] 

ailanthns,  -tus,  -to,  -te,  sb.:  Bot.:  name  of  a  genus  of 
trees  native  in  India,  China,  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  of 
the  order  Xanthoxylaceae,  with  large  pinnate  leaves,  grown 
as  ornamental  trees  in  Europe.  The  Chinese  variety, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  is  g^own  in  Europe  as  food  for  a 
good  kind  of  silkworm. 

1807  T.  Martvn,  Miner's  Bot.  Diet.  1809  AILANTHUS...Thete  u 
one  species,  viz.  A.  glandulosa,  or  tall  ailanthus,  which  is  a  tree  with  a  straight 
trunk,  ^  or  50  feet  nigh,  a  luttive  of  China.  It  grows  fast  in  our  climate,  and 
as  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height  it  is  proper  for  ornamental  plantations; 
Nicholson,  Brit.  Eneycl.  1846  O'er  me  let  a  green  Ailanthus  grow.. .the 
Tree  of  Heaven :  Hirst,  Poems,  158.     [N.  E.  D.] 

[The  Bot.  Lat.  culantus  (often  corrupted  to  atlanthus,  as  if 
a  compound  of  Gk.  w>6ai)  is  fr.  Amboynese  ailanto,  said  to 
=  'tree  of  gods'.] 

ailesde  pigeon, >Ar.:  Fr.:  pigeon's  wings.    See  quot. 

1864  his  French  master,  livid  with  rage  and  quivering  under  his  ailes  de 
fireon:  THACKERAY,  Newcomet,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  a8  (1879).  beC  1868  He 
wul  recognize  the  novelist's  same  characters,  though  they  appear  in  red-heeled 
pumps  and  ailes.de- pigeon,  or  the  garb  of  the  nineteenth  century;  — Round, 
about  Papers,  p.  5  (1879).  1884  his  hair  utttortured...into  the  fashionable 
ailet-de-figeon:  Tr.  Galoot  Tns/dlgar,  p.  99. 

*vimii,/em.  ppl. :  Fr. :  female  friend,  mistress. 
[Fem.  of  Fr.  aim^,  past  part  o( aimer,=  'to  love'.] 

*aSn.i,/em.  alnte,  adj. :  Fr. :  elder,  senior,  eldest,  opposed 
to putn^  or  cadet, «■  'younger'. 

1883  MM.  Got,  DeUunay,  Maubant,  Coquelin  ainf,  Febvie :  Academy, 
Jan.  ao,  p.  43.  < 

a  i  o  n  e  s :  quasi- Lat.     See  negones. 

air  noble,  pAr. :  Fr. :  a  noble  air  or  mien,  a  natural  air  of 
refinement  and  distinction. 

1883  You  have  the  air  noile;  you  are  not  a  prig:  W.  Bbsant,  All  Sorts 
&•  Conditions  o/Men,  ProL  iL  p.  13  (1883)^ 

Ajaz:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  AZnr:  the  hero  next  in  fame  after  Achil- 
les in  the  Trojan  war,  representative  of  physical  strength 
and  courage.  In  a  frenzy  caused  by  chagrin  at  Ulysses 
being  deemed  more  worUiy  of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  he 
flogged  and  killed  cattle,  and  on  recovering  slew  himself. 

[Used,  by  a  pun  on  a  jokes,  for  a  privy  (1596  Shaks.,Z~  Z, 
Z.,  v.  2,  581;  1611  COTGRAVE,  Retraict,  an  Aiax,  Priuie; 
1630  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  s,\g.  D  i  r"  such  a  one  will  put  me 
off  with  a  scomefull  tush,  a  pish,  or  a  mew,  and  commit  my 
Booke  to  the  protection  of  Ajax).] 


1096  Let  but  Sopkacles  bring  you  Aiax  on  a  stage,  killing  and  whi] 


ll 


ipping 
Id  not 


Sheepe  and  Oxen;  Sidney,  Am,  Poet.,  p.  34  (1868X         1646    He  would  not 
tend  an  Aiax,  where  he  should  employ  an  Vlysset:   Howell,  Lewis  XII /., 
16"         •         -  •         ■  •■ 


p.  141.  16M  our  brave  Senators  have  done  more  with  one  blow  from  a  Sling 
then  all  th'  Ackillesses,  Ulysses,  Aj'axes,  and  Hetxulesus  did  with  their  weapons, 
and  clubs:  Moderate,  No.  aiv  p.  1995.  1769  Hell  teaze  you  with  his 
fooleries,  and  jabber  I  Stuff  without  head  or  tail.— He  only  wants  |  The  habit, 
else  he  is  a  perfect  Ajax:  B.  Thornton,  Tr.  Plautus,  Vol.  1.  p.  3061 

t^OQJoIi,  Jonjoli,  sb. :  Sp. :  sesame,  oily  Indian  com. 

1688  Oyle  of  Zenelnie,  which  they  make  of  a  Seede,  and  is  very  good  to  eate 
and  to  frye  fishe  wiihall;  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FredericKs  Voyage,  foL  aa  r>. 
1689  much  oyle  of  algpngoli:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendna's  Hist.  Ckin.,  Vol.  11. 

!c965  (1854).  —  a  botiia  of  oile  made  of  algongoli  for  three  rials:  ib.,  p.  a^ 
737  Tne  Men...are  continually  squirting  gingerly  Oyl  atone  another:  A.  Hamii^ 

-.»..--         1807  The  oil  chiefiy  used  here,  both 

r  sweet 
not  the 


TONf  bast  Indies,  Vol.  I.  p.  xas.    L  ■■  ule  j         1807  i  he  oil  chtefly  used  here 
for  rood  and  unguent,  is  that  of  Sesamum,  by  the  English  called  GingrU,  or 
oil;  F.  Buchanan,  .^^rorr,  Si'c.,  Vol.  i.  p.  8.    [I'^.J       1874  We  know  nui  uic 
origin  of  the  word  Gingeli.  which  Roxburgh  remarks  was  (as  it  is  now)  in  common 
use  among  Europeans;  Hanbi;rv  &  FlOckiger, /'AarM.,  p.  416.    [t^.]       1876 
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AKATAAH^IA 


OQt,  Jinjili  or  Til:  TabU  o/Cuttomt  Duliet,  imfoudoH  imp»rU  iHte  B.  India, 
up  to  1875.    [<%] 

Variants,  16  c.  algougoli,  gezeline,  18  c  gingerly,  19  cgin- 
gelt,  jinjili. 

J  The  four  last  variants  are  fr.  Hind,  jinjali,  or  Port,  gir- 
im,  sirselim.    All  forms  ultimately  fr.  Arab.  lal-)/a/juia*t.} 
AKaraXti^ia.    See  acatalepda. 

*akhooild,  s6.:  Pers. :  theologian,  doctor.  See  Langl&s' 
note  on  Cbardin's  Voyages,  VoL  iv.  p.  193  (181 1). 

1T88  AKOND,  an  officer  of  justice  in  Perua,  who  talces  cognizance  of  the 
causes  of  orphans,  and  widows;  of  contracts,  and  other  civil  concerns.— He  is  the 
head  of  the  school  of  law,  and  gives  lectiures  to  all  the  subaltern  officers:  Chambers, 
Cycl.  1797  Emyc.  Brit.  1880  I'he  Akhoond  of  Swat,  a  Mohammedan 
saint... reigning  supreme  as  the  guide  and  director  of  the  hearts  of  men  all  over 
high  Asia. ..the  Alchoond  generally  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English:  I^tAr^ 
l/ttiv,  Knvwl,,  Vol.  i.  p.  193. 

[Pers.  dliAen,='3i  master',  'a  theologian'.] 
akkabaah,  sd.:  ? corrupt  Arab.:  a  large  caravan. 

1809  accumulating  there  io  laiser  bodies  called  Alckabaahs,  they  proceed 
aarois...the  great  desert:  £iim.  Rev.,  VoL  14,  p.  318. 

akropolis:  Gk.    See  acropolis. 

ai}, part  0/ phr.:  It.:  'to  the,  after  the,  in  the';  used  bef. 
masc.  sing,  nouns  which  beg^n  with  a  consonant  (except  s, 
and  s  followed  by  another  consonant,  before  which  ^0  is 
found);  also  16,  17  cc.  for  alP  (for  alia,  alio  before  a  vowel). 
See  It.  phrases  beginning  with  al,  all',  alia,  alio. 

1S89  astraight  buskin  a/ »r^/!nw[°°ai:r/«riW/,'in  English  fashion*]:  Put- 
TENHAM,  Ei^.  Pott.,  III.  p.  30s  (i8<S)l  1691  His  breeches  were  made  after 
the  new  cut,!  Al  Poriugeu,  loose  like  an  emptie  gut:  Spbns.,  Protaf.,  aia. 
bef.  1683  A  fair  English  Lady  drawn  Al  Ntgn  \=~m  Negro  style*] :  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  TracU,  xiii.  p.  loi  (1686). 

al*,  part  of  phr.:  Sp.:  'to  the,  after  the,  in  the'.    Com- 
posed of  a,  prep.,  and  el,  masc.  art.,='the'. 
ai.*,  part  of  phr.:  Arab.:  'the';  Arabic  definite  article 
al  conto,  phr.  -.  It :  &  la  carte  (g.  v.). 

1617  There  are  in  these  Italian  Innes  two  ordinarie  courses  of  eating,  one  al 
conto  that  is  upon  reckoning,  the  other  alpasto  that  is  by  the  meale  at  a  set  rate: 
F.  HoKYSON,  Itin.,  Pt.  tn.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  5,  p.  117. 

al  coraggio,/^r.:  It:  (with  the)  courage!    See  al'. 

1B98  Andhowis't,  mant  What  <s/£>  »n^fi9 1  B.  Jonson,  Cow  u  <4/A,  L  1, 
p.  506  (1865). 

al  dispetto  di  Dio,  phr.:  It:  'in  contempt  (despite)  of 
God'. 

1663  Ahaziah  sent  a  third  captain  to  fetch  the  prophet  al  tUspito  di  Dio,  as 
if  he  would  despitefuUy  spit  in  the  lace  of  Heaven :  John  Trapp,  Com.  i  Sam., 
iv.  9,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  421/1  (1867). 

*al  fnaeo, phr.:  It:  lit.  'in  (on)  the  fresh'. 
I.    adv.  and  attrib.  in  the  open  ^r. 


1768  It  was  good  for  her  ladyship's  health  to  be  thus  alflresco:  Mrs.  Hrv- 

OOD,  y.  &•  7.  Jessamy,  I.  v.  53.    IN. E.D.]         1770  a  small  Vauxhall  was 

acted  for  us  at  the  grotto  in  the  Elysian  fields...!  did  not  auite  enjoy  such  an 

'  '  t.  W/  "    "' 


entertainment  alfrtsco  so  much  as  1  should  have  done:  HoR.  Walpols,  Letters, 
VoL  V.  p^  246  (2857).  1811  a  little  lad  who  had  reported  an  al/reKO  orchestra 
as  consisting  of  two  horns  and  a  hautboy;  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  I. 
p.  32  (and  £d.).  1816    Mr.  Woodhouse  was  conveyed  in  his  carriage. ..to 

Srtake  of  this  alfresco  party :  J.  Austen,  Emma,  VoL  in.  ch.  vi.  p.  319  (1833). 
36  eating  his  maccaroni  or  his  water  melon  alfresco :  Ei^lisk  in  Italy,  Vol.  1. 
p.  33.  1846  It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  the  town  taking  its  evening  meal, 
"alfresco":  Warburton,  Cresc.  and  Cross,  Vol.  11.  p.  71  (1848).  1860  taking 
their  rest  alfresco  in  the  Regent's  Park:  Once  a  IVeek,  July  14,  p.  72/1.  1883 
The  hunting  gave  place,  often  and  in  a  moment,  to  al  ^fresco  banquets :  Short- 
house,  yoknlnglesant,  VoL  11.  ch.  i.  p.  6  (and  £d.X 

2.  Art.  in  fl:«BC0  (see  afiresco),  or  as  sb.,='&esco;  lit. 
'on  the  fresh'  (plaster). 

1764  It  is  supoior  to  the  alfresco,  and  the  Mosaic  work :  Harmbr,  Oistrv., 
VII.  I  40,  304.  [N.E.D.]  1806  Fine  paintings  al  fresco  are  still  visible; 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  p.  36S.  1886  The  prehistoric  artist  worked  alfresco, 
executing  patterns  or  ngnres:  Atktmettm,  Mar.  6,  p.  333/1. 

al  pasto :  It    See  al  conto. 

al  segno,  phr.:  It:  Mus.:  'to  the  sign',  a  direction  to  the 
performer  to  go  back  to,  and  repeat  from  the  place  marked 
thus,— 8. 

1779  AL  SEGNO,  or  DA  CAPO,  These  words  written  at  the  end  of  an  air, 
deiiote,  that  the  first  part  must  be  re-commenced,  not  entirely  at  the  beginning, 
but  at  that  place  where  the  return  is  marked:  W.  Waxing,  Tr.  RousseaSs  Diet. 
Mus. 

&la,  //.  aJae,  sb.:  Lat:  a  wing.  Hence,  Physiol,  a  wing- 
like process,  esp.  a  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  Bot.  a  side 
petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  also  {Obs.)  an  axil,  the 
upper  angle  of  the  divergence  of  branch  from  stem ;  Rom. 


ALAHAL 

Antiq.  (Rare)  a  side  apartment  or  recess  branching  off  from 
a  central  chamber  or  hall. 

1738  Ala  is  also  used  in  anatomy,  for  several  parts  of  the  body,  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  wing...The  two  cartilages  of  the  none  which 
form  the  nostrils  are  also  called  a2ee...K\.K  is  also  used  in  botany,  for  the  angle 
which  the  leaves,  or  the  stalks  or  pedicles  of  the  leaves,  form  with  the  stem,  or 
branches  of  a  plant  from  which  they  arise.. .Ala  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branches  themselves,  with  the  stem:  Chaubers.  Cycl. 
1753  Al-«  is  also  used  to  signify  those  petals,  or  leaves  of  the  papilionaceous 
flowers,  placed  between  those  others  which  are  called  the  vexUlum  and  the 
carina,  which  make  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  flower :  ii.,  Suppl.  1797  Encyc. 
Brit. 

alabandine.    See  almandine. 

^alabaster  {-!--J-  -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  or  Lat 

I.  I.    name  of  fine,  semi-transparent  varieties  of  sulphate 

of  lime  or  gypsum,  used  for  sculpture,  the  best  known  of 

which  is  a  glistening  white. 

abt  1386  Of  alabaster  whit  and  reed  conlle  [v.  r.  alabastre] :  Chaucer. 
Knts.  7\  105a.  1898  Alabastre  is  a  whyte  stone  with  strakes  of  diueis 
colours:  Trevisa,  Barth.  De  P.  R.,  xvi.  iii.  sig.  K  iii  r°/i.  1440  Alabaster, 
a  stone,  A  tabastrum,  Parium :  Prompt.  Parv.  1604  that  whiter  skin  of  here 
than  snow,  {  And  smooth  as  monumental  alablaster:  Shaks.,  Otk.,  v.  a,  5. 
1636  the  windowes  of  Alabaster,  white  Marble,  and  much  other  spotted  Marble 
[of  the  Seraglio  ol Hispaan}:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  dl.  4,  p.  1432. 
1667  it  was  a  rock  |  Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds,  |  Conspicuous  far : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  544. 

I.  3.    attrib.  made  of  alabaster  (I.  i). 

1698  A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow,  |  Or  ivory  in  an  alablaster  band : 
Shaks.,  Ven.  and  Ad.,  363.  1703  part  of  an  alabaster  column,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Livia's  ^rtioo.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and  may  be  seen  over  the  high 
altar  of  Sl  Maria  in  Campitello :  for  they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed 
it,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  in  a  hole  of  the  wall;  so  that  the  light  passing  through 
it,  makes  it  look,  to  those  in  the  church,  like  a  huge  transparent  cross  of  ambo': 
Addison,  Italy.  [J.]  1816  Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk:  Shsllev, 
Alcutar,  Poems,  p.  53  (1864). 

I.  2  a.    like  alabaster  (I.  i),  smooth  and  white. 

1694  those  tender  babes.. .girdling  one  another  |  Within  their  innocent  ala- 
blaster arms:  Shaks.,  Rick.  III.,  iv.  3,  11.  16TI  I  intend  to  present  him  to 
her  delicate  AlabUster  hands:  Shadwell,  Humorists,  iL  p.  16. 

H.  I.  Pliny's  alabastrites,  a  glistening  stone,  stals^mitic 
carbonate  of  lime,  used  by  the  ancients  for  alabastra,  boxes 
for  unguents.     It  is  almost  transparent 

1383  boxe  of  alabastre:  Wyclif,  Mark,  xiv.  3.  1797  Variegated,  yellow, 
and  reddish  alabaster.  This  species  is  the  common  alabaster  of  the  ancients, 
and  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife :  Encyc.  Brit. 

II.  I  o.    attrib. 

1636  there  cam  a  woman  with  an  alablaster  boxe  of  oyntement  called  narde ; 
TvNDALB,  Mark,  xiv.  3  (1836).        1611  an  alabaster  box :  Biile,  ii. 

II.  2.  Antiq.  Lat.  alabaster,  Mod.  Lat  alabastrum,  post- 
Classical  Gk.  alabastron ;  pi.  alabastra. 

1763  Chambers,  CycL,  SuppL  1887  a  beautiful  vase  of  red  terra-cotu 
in  the  shape  of  an  alabastron,  about  six  inches  high:  Atkemeum,  July  9,  p.  61/1. 

II.  3.  According  to  Epiphanius  dXa^irrpov  iivpou,='aa 
alabaster  box  of  ointment',  was  a  small  glass  jar  holding  a 
pound  of  oil,  of  the  capacity  of  half  the  sextdrius,  called 
akaftaarpw  from  its  brittleness  ;  see  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL 
The  quotation  from  Trevisa  below  is  found  in  a  chapter  on 
measures  of  capacity. 

1898  Alabastnun  is  a  vessell  for  oyntment  &  hath  that  name  of  the  kinde  of 
the  stoon  y'  it  is  made  of:  Trevisa,  Bartk.  De  P.  R.,  xix.  cxxviii 

Variants,  14  c.  alabastre,  16  c. — \^  c.  generally  alablaster. 

[Old  Fr.  alabastre  is  fr.  Lat  alabaster,  pL  alabastra,=Si  box 
for  unguents  made  of  alabaster  (II.  i),  fr.  Gk.  aXq/3atrn>or  (pi. 
dKa^arpa,  whence  New  Test.  sing.  aKdfiaarpov)  late  form  of 
Gk.  a'Xa^aoTot  (II.  I,  II.  2).] 

alabonche,  sb. :  coined  fr.  Fr.  phr.  liire  tout  ce  qui  vient  d 
la  bouche,='lo  say  all  that  comes  to  the  mouth' :  a  gossip, 
chatterbox.    Rare. 

1766  The  Twickenham  Alabouches  say  the  Legge  is  to  marry  the  eldest 
Pelhamine  inlanu:  HoR.  Walpolk,  Letters,  Vol.  iii.  p.  36  (1857). 

alabraundyne.    See  almandine. 
aladjali:,  sb.:  Turcoman.    See  quotation. 

1884  the  erection  of  an  aladjak  as  ev...  [described  below  as  a]  dome-shaped 
wicker  hut,  with  ils  covering  of'^reed  mats  and  felt:  Edm.  O'Donovan,  Mera, 
ch.  xvii.  p.  181  (New  York); 

alagarto:  Sp.    See  alligator. 

alahal,  misread  for  al-laH,  'the  ruby',  Arab.  fr.  Pers.  See 
quotations. 


congealed:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  rnst'.,p.  328(1677). 
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alalagmoB,  sb. :  Gk.  liXaXawuk :  war-cry,  cry  of  alaia  (1675 
HOBBES,  Tr.  Odyss.,  299; — Tr.  Iliad,  214). 

Un  the  tUatagmot  o(  the  Roman  legions:  Cmt/ttt.  of  a»  Eng.  Ofumt- 
EaUr,  Pc.  II.  p.  164  (1833). 

alamande:  Mod.  Fr.    See  allenuuide. 

alambiqn^,  1!^/.:  Fr.:  over-refined,  over-subtle;  lit.  'dis- 
tilled'. The  Eng.  alembicated  is  used,  1819,  by  LADY  MOR- 
GAN, Fl.  Macartky,  I.  i.  8,  'theories  of  alembicated  refine- 
ment'. 

1795  Loienxo's  [sonnets]  are  frequently  more  clear,  less  aUmhiautXy  and  not 
inharmonious:  Hor.  Walpolk,  LeiUrt^  Vol  iv.  p.  549(i83oX  1885  in  spite 
of  a  style  that  the  French  call  aJambiquit  in  spite  of  tiresome  double  and  treble 
diaillatioiis  of  phraseology,  in  spite  of  fatiguing  moralities,  gravities,  and  pan- 
derositiea,  we  have  still  been  in  communion  with  a  high  and  commanding  intellect : 
J.  MoRLBY,  in  MatmiUoH's  Mag.,  p.  343/2. 

[Past  part,  of  Fr.  alambiquer,  —  'to  distill  as  in  an  alembic'.] 
alambre,  sb.:  Port.:  'amber'.    Halliwell's  alabre,  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  for  alambre,  is  a  mistake  for  calaire. 

16S6  the  Alambit  [sic]  in  Camiaia...ln  Camiaia  also  is  found  plentie  of  the 
Stone  Alambre:  Pvrchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  L  p.  38.       1708  Kbksbv. 

[Port,  alambra,  fr.  Arab.  a/,='the',  'a«*ar,= 'ambergris'.] 
*alameda,  sb.:  Sp.    See  quotations. 

1888  the  row  of  poplars  which  shade  this  Almrida,  or  public  walk:  Capt. 
Head,  Pampas,  p.  131.  —  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  the  Almeida  is  crowded 
with  people;  ilfr.,  p.  69.  1833  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  an  alameda,  or  public 
walk:  W.  Ikving,  AUamira,  p.  117.  1883  The  life  was  mainly  divided 
between  the  balconies  and  the  atamtda  or  promenade:  Sat.  Rtv.,  VoL  55,  p.  449. 

\Lit.  a  place  planted  with  the  <i/a»«7,='the  poplar  tree'.] 

alamire:  It.:  Mus.:  old  name  of  two  notes,  nameljr,  A 
next  below,  and  A  next  above  middle  C  in  Guido  Aretino's 
great  scale. 

bef.  1529  But  in  and  vtnin,  |  And  lolfa  so  alamyre:  J.  Skklton,  CbI. 
C/ni<«,  107,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  31S  (1843).  1597  The  second  tune  is  from  ./I /a 
mi  re  10  A  re:  Th.  Morlev,  Mut.,  p.  35s  (1771X  1609  In  the  first  part  set 
A  Base;  in  the  third  Duirr;  in  the  fift  Alamirt:  Douland,  Tr.  Omith. 
MiervL.  p.  33.  1654  plaid  her  part  so  wel.  that  she  run  through  all  the  keyes 
Ifom  A'lu'mi.re  to  double  Gammut:  Gayton,  Notts  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  83. 
1706  An  Octave,  from  Are  to  Alamire :  Piil.  Tnua.,  xxv.  ao8a 

Variants,  i6  c.  alamyre,  17  c.  A  lamire. 

[Composed  of  A  used  as  the  name  of  a  note  and  la,  mi,  re, 
for  which  see  gamut.  The  syllables  indicated  the  position 
of  the  A  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  hexachords  respectively 
(or  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th)  and  also  later  their  position  in 
the  scales  of  C,  F,  G,  respectively ;  see  the  table  of  scales, 
Douland,  Tr.  Omith.  Microl.,  p.  8.] 

alamort :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  &  la  mort. 

alapeen:  Eng.  fr.  Syr.    See  alepine. 

alaqneca,.;^.:  Sp.fr.  Arab.  a/-'07i^<i,=' the  cornelian'.  See 
quotations. 

1M6  inZ<>/a>iandinA<ii^a/«...theyliauealsotlie^/ii<nwm[sic1or0a«j 
which  suyeth  the  issue  of  bk>ud  presently :  Purchas,  Pugrims,  vol  i.  Bl 
p.  38.        1753   ALAQUECA.  a  medicinal  stone  brought  from  the  Indies,  m 
small  glossy  fragmenu;   much  praised  by  some  for  lU  efficacv  in  stopping 
haemorrhages,  when  applied  externally:  Chambers,  Cyci.,  Suppl. 

*alastor,  .r^.:  Gk.  aXimttp:  an  avenger.    Rare. 

1603  such  Dzmons  and  curst  fiends,  whom  we  call  Alattoras  [Gk.  ace.  pL]... 
The  revengers  of  such  enormities  and  crimes  could  not  be  forgotten ;  Holland, 
Tr.  Plu/Tifor.,  p.  1330. 

Slatemns,  alatem  (J.  —  Ji.),  sb.:  Low  Lat:  name  of  a 
species  of  buckthorn  {Rhamnus). 

1607  a  tree  called  Alatemus,  which  never  beareth  fiiiit  but  only  leaves: 
TopsKLL,  Four-footed Btattt,  180(167^.  [N.E.DJ  16M  I  was  led  to  a 
pretty  garden,  planted  with  hedges  of  alatemus:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  66 
(i873>  1664  Sow  Alatemus  Seeds  in  Cases,  or  o^eM  Beds :  —  KaL  Hart., 
D.  i93(t739X  1673  hedges  of  Cypress,  v4/a/fmKr,  Laurel,  Bay, /'^'i^^vva: 
J.  KAY,  youm.  Law  Countr.,^.  364.  1767    you  may  transplant  phillyreas, 

alatenuis,  yews,  ever.green  oaks:  J.  Abercroubib,  Ev.  Mom  own  Gardener, 
p.  108(1803). 

alaTentnre:  ?  fr.  Fr.  d  raventure:  at  adventure,  earlier 
'at  aventure'  (printed  'at  a  venture'  /Ajenrj,  xxil  34,  Shaks., 
II  Hen.  IV.,  \.  I,  59),  at  random,  at  haphazard.  Obs.,  very 
Rare,  Doubtful. 

1489  al  dedes  of  bataylle  hen  doon  at  alaventure:  Caxton,  Fayi  qfArmes, 
cb.  lodv.  sig.  Evifo. 

[Caxton's  phrase  may  be  for  a/  o/  aventure,='a.\.  all  ad- 
venture', wrongly  put  for  the  simple  at  aventure.] 

alba  (comic  for  albums),  used  as  pL  of  albnm  by  the 
pedantic  valet  in  C.  Reade's  Christie  Johnstone. 


albacore,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Port. :  name  of  a  large  species 
of  tunny  found  in  W.  Indian  seas,  and  of  similar  fish. 

1679  the  fish  which  is  called  Alhocore,  as  big  as  a  Salmon:  R.  Hakluyt, 
yoyages,  VoL  ll.  iL  p.  100(1599).  1600  Alia^nu  and  Bonitos:  it.,  VoL  in. 
p.  ^6.  bef  1613  The  albacore  that  followeth  night  and  day  I  The  flying  fish, 
ana  takes  them  for  his  piey:  Dntitm,  Angling,  i.  166.  [Davies]  1634  Ty- 
rannicke  Fishes,  Dolphines,  Bonetaes,  and  Albycores :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
16.  1665    Dolphins,   Bonetaes,  Albicores,  C^valloes,  Porpice,  &c :   it. 

B^X  P-  384  (1677).  1773  llie  hu>»i««t  aad  moal  vsonxis  fish,  such  as 
raettas  and  albicores:  Cook,  1st  Voyage,  i.  98.  abt.  1760  The  Albacore  i* 
another  fish  of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  Bonito:  Grose,  Voyage,  Vol.  1.  p.  5 
(1773).  1845  the  flying-fish,. ..with  their  devourers  the  bonitos  and  albicores: 
C.  Darwin,  yonm.  Beagle,  ch.  viii.  p.  163  (and  Ed.). 

Variants,  i6  c.  albocore,  17  c. — 19  c.  albecore,  albicore, 
19  c.  albercore. 

[Sp.  albacora,=' ezrly  fig'  (fr.  Arab.  a/-*4^r,=' early-ripe'), 
also  'a  large  tunny'  (fr.  Arab.  al-bakHra),  Port,  albacor,  Fr. 
aliicore.] 

alb&ta,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat. :  German  stiver,  white  metaL 

1848  The  argentine  and  the  albata  did  their  best  to  look  silvery :  BackeL 
AOany,  lit.    [N.E.D.] 

[Fem.  of  albatus,  past  part,  of  Late  Lat.  albare,^* to  make 
white'.  The  Classical  adj.  albstus  only 'dressed  in  white' 
(a/*wj).] 

*albatroB8  {it  —  ±\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Port.,  or  Du.  fr.  Sp. 
or  Port.    See  al(Uitras. 

1.  a  frigate-bird,  alcatras  (2). 

1732  While  the  Albitrosse  are  setting  and  hatching  their  Young,  their  Heads 
change  from  Brown  to  Scarlet,  and  become  Brown  agam  aiWrwards:  Mortimer, 
in  Phil.  Trans.,  xxxvii.  448.  [N.  E.  D.]  1740  their  bills  are  narrow  like 
those  of  an  Albitross:  Anson,  Voyage,  p.  68  (1756). 

2.  Eog.  name  of  a  family  of  petrels,  the  largest  and  best- 
known  kind  being  the  Diomedea  exulams,  the  greatest  of 
oceanic  birds,  of  white  color  except  the  back  of  the  wing, 
plentiful  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Grew,  1681,  calls 
It  the  Man-of-  War  bird.  There  is  also  a  dark  species  Dio- 
medea fuliginosa, 

1672  We  met  with  those  feathered  Harbingers  of  the  (^pe...AIbetrosses...they 
haue  great  Bodies:  Fryer,  E.  Ind.  &•  Pertta,  >3  (1698).    [Yule]       1697  They 

Ssailorsi  have  several  other  signes,  whereby  to  know  when  they  are  near  it,  by 
^e  sea-fowl  they  meet  at  sea,  especially  the  Algatrosses,  a  very  large  long'Winged 
-•    -  ...  [(1699).        1736  We  had  not  had 


the  sight  of  one  fish  of  any  kind,  since  we  were  come  Southward  of  the  Streights 
of  Le  Mair,  nor  one  sea-bird,  except  a  disconsolate  black  Albitross,  who  accom- 


Bird:  Damfikr,  Voj.,  an.  1691,  Vol.  i.  p.  531 

the  sight  of  one  fish  of  any  kind,  since  we  wer 

of  Le  Mair,  nor  one  sea-bird,  except  a  discon!.v.«u.  wiw. 

panied  us  for  several  days:   Shelvockb,   Voyage,  73.     pTule]  1754    An 

albatrose,  a  sea-fowl,  was  shot  oflf  the  Ca^  of  Good  nope,  which  measured 

itI  feet  from  wing  towing:  IvES,  Voyage,  i(iifi}.    [t^.]       1798  Coleridge, 

Anc.  Mar. 

albecore,  albercore:  Sp.  or  Port    See  albacore. 

albddo,  sb.:  Lat.:  Astron.:  'whiteness',  the  relative  amount 
of  solar  light  diffused  from  the  surface  of  a  luminous  body 
belonging  to  the  solar  system. 

1887  a  paper  on  the  appearance  presented  by  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  during 
transit,  with  a  photometric  determination  of  their  tebuive  albedos:  AHunttum, 
Nov.  »5,  p.  716/3. 

*alb«rgo,  alberge,  sb. :  It. :  inn,  anberge,  q.  v.  Sometimes 
Anglicised  as  alberg{e). 


1616  We  omit  to  sp«dce  of  the  great  mens  Serraglios...the  Alberges  of  Jani- 
of  Spachies:  Sandys,  7"n««».,  p.  33.    [Davii 
;d  Alhergi,  for  those  that  make  long  stay 
in  the  Citie;  F.  Moryson,  ftin.,  PL  1.  p.  154.  —  I  being  lodged  in  the  At' 

L _*■    .1 I.I I .1 A  /I '.     -•!       — 


zaries,  the  several  Seminaries  of  Spachies:  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  33.    (Davies] 
1617  three  houses  like  Colledges,  called  Alhergi,  for  those  that  miuce  long  sta^ 


bergo  of  the  golden  keyes.. .these  Aliergi:  ib.,  p.  ij^  1689  They  [the  Hos- 
pitallers] were  conveyed  to  their  severall  Alberges  m  Europe;  Fuller,  Holy 
ff'ar,  Bk.  V.  ch.  V.  (1811).   [Davies]      1673  The /4/l9ff2i(<  or  Halls  of  the  eight 


several  Nations.. .of  the  Order. ..These  Albergs  are  most  of  them  fair  buildings 
..._..  .  _        ^  .        _       .  .  at  the 

tels...a 

Vol.L 

p.  9.         1841  if  fie  has  dined  at  an  inn  or  restaurant,  gasthaus,  posada,  albergo, 


like  Colleges :  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Lorn  Countr.,  p.  303. 

albergo:  Rett,  on  a  Ramble  to  Germany,  p.  173.         

few  moaa^X  itlbergki  of  intermediate  rank :  English  Fashionables  Abroad,  Vol.  I. 
"U  if  h« •       ■■ 


1836  I  got  a  room  t 
1827  the  Italian  hotels...a 


or  what  not,  invariably  inserts  into  his  log-book  the  bill  of  fare :  Thackeray, 
Misc.  Essays,  ti'c,  p.  375  (1885). 

albicore :  Fr.  fr.  Sp.  or  Port.    See  albacore. 
albiness:  Eng.    See  albino. 

albino,  sb.  and  attrib.:  Port. 

I.  a  human-being  bom  with  a  deficiency  or  total  lack  of 
superficial  coloring  matter,  having  dead-white  skin,  whitish 
hair,  and  pink,  weak  eyes.    Eng.^^nx.  albiness  {±  —  ±). 

[1601  (Beton,  temf.  Alexander  the  Great,)  aiGrmeth...That  in  Albanie  there 
bee  a  sort  of  |>eople  borne  with  eies  like  owles  whereof  the  sight  is  fire  nA ;  who 
from  their  childhood  are  grey  headed,  and  can  see  better  by  night  than  day : 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  3,  Vol.  i.  p.  15^.]  1777  Among  the 
negroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  nature  sometimes 
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ALBION 


pioducei  a  imall  number  of  individual*,  with  all  the  characteristic  features  and 
qualities  of  the  white  people  of  Darien.  The  former  are  called  Albinos  by  the 
Portuguefie,  the  latter  Ktukerlakts  by  the  Dutch:  W.  Robertson,  Amtrica, 
BIc  IV.  Wks.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  303  (i8>4).  1808  Her  mother's  fint  child,  a  girl,  is 
also  an  albiDess...the  fifth,  a  boy,  is  an  albino:  T.  S.  Txaill,  Oh  Aliuuts,  in 
Pkil.  Tramt.,  XIX.  85. 

2.    any  abnormally  white  animal  or  plant. 

1829  The  elennt  athino  [antelope]  now  in  the  Tower  was  brought  from 
Bombay  by  Capt  Dalrymple:  Towtr  Mnagtru,  p.  106.  1884  the  ToUowing 
albinos  and  white  varieties  of  birds  and  animals.. .a  black  and  white  water  rat, 
and  two  white  and  two  steel  colour  moles.. .a  perfectly  white  leveret:  Camhr. 
CkroH. 

AlMon,  old  name  of  Gt.  Britain,  perhaps  derived  from  the 
white  (Lat.  albui)  clifis  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

abL  UOB  Albion  hatte  that  lond:  Layamon,  Bnit,  I.  1143.  138T  Firste 
this  ilond  highte  All^ion,  as  it  were  the  white  lond,  of  white  rokkes  aboute  the 
dyues  of  the  see  that  were  i-seie  wide :  Trbvisa,  Tr.  HigdtiCs  Polyckr^  Vol 
II.  p.  5.  1399  Albioun;  Chaucer,  To  his  Empty  Purs*.  Lenvoy.  1603 
sole  Monarch  of  all  the  Alhions  or  great  Britaines  Isles :  W.  Watson.  Qttodtibets 
ofRelig,  &»  State,  p.  93.  1616  For  now  the  Gospell,  like  the  midday  simne,  I 
Displaies  his  bearaes  over  all  Albion:  R.  C,  Timer  Wkistie,  1.  350,  p.  14 
(1871).  bef.  1784  O  Queen  of  Albion,  queen  of  isles!  Cowper, /'armrr,Vol.  II. 
p.  a94(i8o8). 

[Lat.  Albion,  Gk.  'AXoviotv.  Pliny,  N.  H.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xvi. 
30,  says  Britain  had  this  distinctive  name  when  the  British 
Isles  were  called  collectively  Britanniae.'] 

albitross,  albetross.    See  albatross. 

albo :  Lat.    See  album. 

albocore:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Port.    See  albacore. 

Alborak:  Arab,  al-buriq:  name  of  the  animal  on  which 
Mahomet  rode  up  to  heaven. 

1618  Barak,  Borak,  Albamk,  at  as  the  Greeks  do  write  it  BVru^,  Elm- 
partu,  was  the  beast  which  Mohammed  rode  vpon  when  he  receiuea  his  com- 
mission: W.  Bedwelu  Arab.  Tndf,  1TS8  Chambers,  Q;r/.,  Suppl.  in9 
the  Prophet's  ascent  to  the  third  heaven  on  the  horse  Borak,  with  a  peacock's  tail 
and  a  woman's  face  (I  mean  the  horse):  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  i.  p.  197  (1890). 

albricias,  sb.  pi.:  Sp.:  reward  or  largesse  to  the  bringer 
of  good  news. 

1667  Albricias,  friend,  for  the  good  news  I  bring  you:  Elvira,  ii.  iiiiL,  in 
Dodsley-Hazlitt'sO/tf/'&^r,  Vol.  XV.  p.  35(1876).  1669  ..^^WciiM,  Madam, 
for  my  good  News :  Dkvuen,  Mock-Astrol.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  l  p.  313  (1701)1 
1698  he  presented  it  to  the  Condi,  and  expected,  as  the  Castilian  Phrase  is.  Lit 


Albricias,  a  reward  for  bringing  of  good  News:  J.  Hacxbt,  Abp.  WiUiastu, 
Pt.  I.  154,  p.  147.  1696  Albricias,  (SpanisX)  a  word  much  used  by  Sfanis' 
Merchants,  and  signifying  a  reward  of  good  news:  Phillips,  World  of  Words. 


[Port  alviqaras  connects  the  word  with  Arab,  al-bish&ra, 
same  sense.] 

'"albtlgo,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  a  white 
speck  forms  on  the  conea;  also  obs.  for  albumen  meaning 
'white  of  egg'. 

1638  [Pride]  is  like  the  albugo,  or  white  spot  in  the  eye,  which  dimmetb  our 
understanding;  T.  Adams,  Com.  1  Pet.,  iiL  18  (1865).  1788  Chambers, 
CjkI.       1797  Etcyc.  Brit. 

'album,  albo  {J.  -),pl.  albnms,  .r^.:  Lat.  (the  form  albo  is 
abl.  o(  album,  neut.  oi  albus,  adj., =' white'). 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  a  white  tablet  on  which  the  prator's  edicts 
and  other  public  matters  were  published ;  hence,  any  official 
list. 

1753  Chambers,  CjkI.,  SuppL 

2.  for  album  amicdrum  ('of  friends'),  a  blank  book  for  the 
collection  of  autographs,  original  compositions,  &c. ;  see 
quotations. 

1613  having  at  his  coming  out  of  Italy  written  in  a  German's  book  or  album 
amicorum :  I.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  b*  Times  0/  Jeu,  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  301 
(1848).  [1643  Some  [French  people^  do  use  to  have  a  small  Ifcger  booke  fairely 
bound  up  ..wherein  when  they  meet  with  any  person  of  note  and  eminency,  and 
journey  or  pension  with  him  any  time  they  deure  him  to  write  his  name,  with 
some  snort  sentence,  which  they  call  The  mot  0/ remembrance:  Howrll,  Insir, 
For.  Trav..  p.  97  (1869).]  1643  It  is  but  a  dull  Dutch  fashion,  their  alius 
\y  liber,  —  'book',  suppressed]  amicorum,  to  make  "a  dictionary  of  their  friends 
names'*:  T.  Fuller,  Holy  and  Pro/.  State,  p.  151  (i84i)l  1647  tht  best 
satirfaciion  I  can  give  my  self  is  to  expunge  him  yuite  ex  albo  amicorum.  to  roMC 
him  out  of  tkt  catalogue  ^frends;  Howell,  Epist.  Ho'El.,  Vol.  11.  Ixxvii. 
p.  389  (if^S).  1661  it  slept  quietly  among  other  sentences  in  this  Albo: 
Belif.  WottoH..  sig.  c  ti  t^  (1685).  —  a  merry  definition  of  an  Ambawadour... 
set  down  in  his  Album  ^  Friends,  after  the  German  custom  (a  mhite  Paper.book 
used  by  the  Dutch _^  such  kind  of  Mottoes) :  ih. ,  sig.  e  8  r*.  1707  a  man  of 

Duality  showed  me,  written  in  his  album,  that,  &c. :  Swift,  Wks. ,  p.  .S47/3  (1 869). 
748  you  would  do  well  to  keep  a  blank  paper  book,  which  the  Germans  call  an 
Album;  and  there,  instead  of  desiring,  as  they  do,  every  fool  they  meet  with  to 
scribble  something,  write  down  all  these  things:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Z///«Tr, 
Vol.  1.  No.  109,  p.  337  (t774X  1883  stanzas. ..transcribed  by  Lord  Byron. ..in 
an  album:  Moore,  Lf/e  of  Byron,  Vol  ill.  p.  345.  1840  his  eldest  daughter 
with  her  o/hwMr.. .dosed  her  album:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  7  (1865).      1860 
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painted  pictures  in  her  album :  Thackbeav,  Ptndtmds,  Vol  n.  ch.  i.  p.  13  (1879). 
1887  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks.. .exhibited  an  albutn  amicorum  of  Andrew  Adam 
Hochstetter,  16S8— 91,  containing  autographs  of  Selden,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. ..and 
other  persons  of  note:  .,4M^fffvM,  Jan.  as,  p.  I3a/a. 

3.  American  for  visitor^  book. 

4.  a  scrap  book,  a  book  for  photographs,  or  any  col- 
lections of  card  or  paper. 

5.  an  inscription  of  white  letters. 

1830  We  observed  this  ridiculous  album  upon  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  [of  a 
sttmame  inscribed  in  white  paint] :  T.  S.  Hvches,  Trtm.  in  Sicily,  Vol  \.  ch.  iiL 
p.  81. 

[In  Daheim  a  German  suggests  that  the  album  of  the 
Middle  ages  was  the  white  side  of  the  stout  Spanish-Italian 
parchment  used  for  adTersaria  ;  but  any  blank  book  is  a 
'  white '  book  as  contrasted  with  a  printed  book.] 

album  Qraecnm :  Late  Lat. :  dried  excrement  of  dogs, 
used  as  a  drug  for  inflammation  of  the  throat ;  lit.  '  Greek 
white'. 

1670  That  AWuut  Greecuui  was  a  Salve  of  my  invention  :  Shadwbll,  SuU, 
Lovers,  ii.  p.  16.  1709  that  noble  remedy  which  the  apothecaries  call  aihum 
Gracum :  Addison,  Taller,  Jan.  17,  Wks. ,  Vol.  11.  n.  83  (1854).  1788  ALBUM 
Gnrcum,  dogs  white  dung,  is  a  medicinal  drug,  in  tne  present  practice,  used  with 
honey,  to  cleanse  and  deterge,  chiefly  in  inflammations  of  the  throat;  and  that 
principally  outwardly,  as  a  plaister:  Chambers,  Cycl.        1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

albdmen,  .r^.:  Lat.:  white  of  egg;  also  a  name  of  the 
nitrogenous  Chemical  substances  albumins  (of  which  white 
of  egg  is  the  purest  form  known,  and  serum  another  form), 
constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and  fluids; 
Bot.  the  nutritive  substance  about  the  embryo  of  many 
seeds. 

:  A.  M.,  Tr.  GabeOumer's  Bk.  Pknic, 
ig  formed  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
^kil.  Trans.,  Vol.  II.  No.  35,  p.  457. 
r  He  held  that...nitTOffenoiis  bodi< 
like  albumen,  were  true  flesh  formers:  AtJtenerum,  SepL  3,  p.  300/1. 


1B99  Take...the  Albumen  of  4  Egg< 
«/i.  [N.  E.  D.]  1667  the  Leaves  be 
Root,  as  a  (^ick  out  of  the  Albums* : 
1763   Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl.         1887    He  held  that.. .nitrogenous 
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albitmiun,  sb.:  Lat.:  sap-wood,  the  whiter,  softer  wood  of 
exogenous  trees,  between  the  inner  bark  and  the  heart-wood. 

(1601  In  most  trees  next  to  the  skin  lieth  the  fat:  this  is  nought  else  but  that 
white  sap,  which  of  the  colour  [albus\  is  called  is  Latin  Alburnum:  Holland, 
Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  vt.  ch.  38,  Vol.  i.  p.  486.]  1791  Sap-wood  or  alburnum: 
E.  Darwin,  Bot.  Card.,  i.  96.  [N.  E.  D.J  1797  Encyc.  Brit.  bef.  1863 
To.. .strip  oflTits  dark  bark  in  two  half  cylinders.  "These... bound  firrnly  together 
with  withes  made  of  the  alburnum,  formed  a  rough  sort  of  tubular  coffin:  0>L. 
Kane,  in  Tki  Mormons,  191  (3rd  Ed.). 

Alcaaba:  Arab.    See  Oaaba. 

alcade:  Sp.    See  alcalde. 

alcaic  (z. .:  £),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Alcaicus. 

1.  adj.:  pertaining  to  the  Greek  poet  Alcaeus  ("AXitoIof) 
or  to  metres  ascribed  to  or  invented  by  him. 

bef.  1637  take  th'  Alcaick  lute :  B.  Jonson,  To  Himself.  [J.]  1696  Alout 
Verse:  Phillips,  World  of  Words.  1738  Nor  must  I  forget  thanking  you 
for  your  little  Alcaic  fragment:  West,  in  Gray's  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  39(1819). 
1797  Alcaic  Ode:  Encyc.  Brit.  1886  On  the  alcaic  metre  Mr.  Rohy  refers 
to  his  SchaolGr. :  Mayor,  Eng.  Metre,  vii.  p.  133. 

2.  sb.  (generally  pi.) :  a  metre,  verse,  or  strophe  named 
from  Alcaeus,  an  ode  in  such  a  metre. 

1630  if  a  Poet  should  examine  thee  |  Of  Number^  Figures,  Trimeters,  Al- 

chaicks,  |  Hexameters. ..Allegories  and  Allusions:  John  Tavlor,  Wks.,  sig. 
Oo  5  rt'/i.  1797  four  verses,  the  two  first  of  which  are  always  Alcaics  of  the 
first  kind  ;...the  fourth  verse  is  an  Alcaic  ai  the  second  kind:  Encyc.  Brit.      1864 


Jolly  verses!     Haven't  I  translated  them  into  Alcaics?  Thackeray,  Newcomes, 
Vol.  1.  ch.  xvii.  p.  194  (1879).       1886  This  [metre]  serves  to  render  alike  alcaic 


»94  ('879)- 
,     Is  of  several  kinds;  Athentenm,  Apr.  10,  p. . 
ive  now  noticed  all  the  metres  which  occur  in  'Tennyaoo  except  his 


^.  asclepiads'  of  several  kinds;  AtkcMtenm,  Apr.  10, 

think  I  have  now  noticed  all  the  metre: 
alcaics:  Mayor,  £11^.  Metre,  vii.  p.  133. 


.  487/1. 


1886  : 


alcaiceiia,.r^.:  Sp.:  market-place  for  raw  silk,  bazaar. 

1639  [See  aleamar].  1663  a  great  S9uare  arched  Building,  called  Kaiserit. 
where  are  sold  all  the  precious  Commodities  of  the  Country:  J.  Davies,  Tr. 
Ottarius,  V.  p.  178  (1669).  1839  its  alcayceria  or  bazar,  crowded  with  silks 
and  cloth  of  silver  and  gold,  with  jewels  and  precious  stones:  W.  Irving,  Con^. 
of  Granada,  ch.  ii.  p.  a6  (1850X 

Variants,  kaiserie,  alcayceria,  alcazar  (by  confusion  with 
that  totally  distinct  word). 

[From  al-qaisdriya,'='z.  bazaar',  fr.  Gk.  Ktuo-afMtOfs'hall 
of  Caesar',  i.e.  'privileged'.] 

alcaide:  Sp.    See alcayde. 

'alcalde,  alcade  (_  il),  sb. :  Sp. :  chief  magistrate  of  a  town. 

abt.  1665  the  sixteenth  (we  had  sight]  of  an  Island,  called  Margarita,  where 
we  were  enteruyned  by  the  Alcalde:  J.  Sparks,  y.  Hawking  Sec.  Voyage, 
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p.  35  (18781  1600  the  kings  AkaUt  maytrm  c)ii«fe  Juuice:  R.  Hakldvt, 
y^yatf^y<A^  m.  p.  390.  —  ihe  Atcaldt:  «*.,  p.  507.  1613  There  is  a 
Regent,  sixe  Councellors  and  foure  Alcaldes,  or  Provosts,  they  take  knowledge  of 
suites  both  civill  and  criminal :  E.  Grimkstone,  Tr.  Titrqtuet  Hist,  of  S paint, 

E'  t339>  1610  The  Alcalde  or  Chief  Justice,  would  have  had  me  along  with 
im  10  the  Town- Jayl :  W.  Lithcow,  Racking  at  Malaga,  p.  196  (Repr.  in 
/'iam.  Brit.,  1733).  163S  In  them  are  the  Kings  Counsellers,  to  whom  both 
CiuiU  &  Criminall  Causes  are  committed :  but  with  appellation  in  Quill  Cases  to 
the  Oydan,  (certaine  Commissioners) and  in  Criminall  to  the  AkaUs:  Pukchas, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  ii.  p.  8j.  1678  The  chief  Officer  in  each  town  to  de- 
termine all  civil  and  crinunal  causes  is  thtAkalda :  J.  Ray,  yonm.  Law  Countr., 
f-  490.  1696  AtcatJt,  ISfan.)  the  SheriflT  or  Officer  of  a  town,  whose  Office 
u  to  weigh  Bread  and  other  Provisions:  Phiixips,  Workiof  Words.  1758 
ALCAIO,  (Or/.)  in  matters  of  policy,  an  officer  of  justice  among  the  Moors, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The  word  is  also  written  Akads,  Akaids  and 
Akayd:   Chambeik,  Or/.,  Suppl.  1846    Captain  Turner  was  sent  to  the 

village  to  inform  the  alcalde  that  the  colonel  wished  to  see  him  and  the  head 
men  of  the  town:  Ritannaia.  Jr.  Fort  Ltattnwertk,  p  36  (1848X  *1870  a 
squadron  of  Hussars.. .escorted  the  Alcalde  and  civil  officers  to  the  scene  of  action 
to  open  Ihe  Fair:  Timts,  Murdan  Fair,  Oct.  4,  p.  4/5.    (St.] 

[From  Arab.  al-g'Odfj^'the  judge'  (cadi,  f.  v.).  The  form 
alcade  is  Fr.  it.  Sp.  alcalde.  Chambers,  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, and  1738,  s.  V.  alcalde,  confuses  alcalde  with  alcayde.^ 

alcali.    See  alkalL 

'alcanna,  alcana,  .r^.:  Arab,  or  It.  fr.  Arab.:  an  oriental 
shrub,  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  which  are  used  by 
Eastern  nations  to  dye  parts  of  the  body  (see  henna),  the 
Egyptian  privet,  Lawsoma  inermis.  Order  Lythraceae. 

1615  there  is  a  certaiae  tree  called  Akkan,  by  the  Arabs:  the  leaues  thereof 
being  dried  and  reduced  into  powder,  do  die  reddish  yellow.. .The  women  with 
it  doe  die  their  haire  and  natles:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  137.  1646  that 
Alcanna  being  green,  will  suddenly  infect  the  nails  and  other  parts  with  a  durable 
red:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Psmd.  Ef.,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  xviii.  p.  314(1686)1  1668  They 
paint  theu-  nails  and  hands  with  >f  kanna  or  Ckaa-pomitr  into  a  red  or  tawny 
colour:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  397  (1677). 

[From  Arab.  al-hinnd,'=^t\ie  henna  shrub',  or  fr.  It  al- 
canna, not  fr.  Sp.  eilheHa.'\ 

.  alcarraza,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  porous  earthen  vessel  for  cooling 
water  by  evaporation. 

1801  There  is  a  kind  of  earthen  vessels,  called  Akarmes,  used  in  Spain  for 
cooling  the  water  intended  to  be  drunk:  Encyc.  Brit.,  SuppL,  s.v.  Potttry. 
1818  The  Moors  introduced  into  Spain  a  sort  of  unglaxed  earthen  jugs  named... 
akarnuas:  Encyc.  Brit.,  SuppL,  ill.  357. 

[Arab.  <iA*arr<te,='the  narrow-mouthed  cruise'.] 

alcatifo,  .r^. :  Port,  or  Arab.  See  quotations.  Anglicised 
as  alcatif,  perhaps  through  Du.  alcatief,  alcatijven  (pi.)  or 
Fr.  alcatif. 

1598  Out  of  the  oountrey  named  Corucons  and  Dias,  and  other  places,  [come) 
great  store  of  rich  Tapeslne  &  Clouerlets  which  ai«  called  Akatiffas:  Tr.  J. 
Van  Linsckottn's  Vnagts,  Bk.  I.  ch.  6,  p.  15/1.  —  They  make  likewise  many 
carpets  called  Akatiffas:  ih.,  p  lo/i.  1663  covered  with  the  richest  Tapistry, 
or  Alcatifs  of  ftrsia:  J.  Daviss,  Tr.  Mastdtblo,  Bk.  1.  p.  38  (1669). 

[Arab.  <»/,=' the',  f/i/^,  =  ' carpet',  or  'coverlet  with  a 
long  pile'.] 

alcatras,  -z,  -sh,  -ce,  sb.:  Sp.  or  Port:  a  sea-bird. 

1.  a  large  web-footed  bird  of  Order  Steganopodes,  as  a 
pelican,  or  a  cormorant  (Fam.  Pelecanidae),  or  a  g^net 
(Fam.  Sulidae),  or  even  a  gull  or  sea-mew  (Fam.  Laridae, 
Order  Gaviae). 

1565  In  these  regions  there  are  likewise  found  certeyn  foules  or  byrdes  which 
the  Indiaiu  caule  Akatras.  These  are  much  by^ger  than  geese.  The  greatest 
parte  of  theyr  fethers  arc  of  russet  coloure,  and  m  sume  partes  yelowe.  Theyr 
bylles  or  heakes  are  of  two  wpumes  in  length  and  verye  large  neare  to  the  heade 
and  growynge  smaule  towarde  the  poynte...lyke  a  foule  called  by  Flemings 
Haina:  R.  Eden,  Tr.  Omr<A/<.f»iitiitan«,  p.  191  r*.  abt  1665  sea  birds  as  we 
call  them  Gancts,  but  by  the  Portingals  also  called  Alcatrarses:  J.  Sparks, 
y.  Hawkins*  Sec.  yoyagt,  p.  15  (1878).  1600  certaine  ships.. .carrying  on 
their  prowes  the  pictures  of  certaine  birds  called  Akatrarni  R.  Hakluvt, 
yoyagts.  Vol.  ill.  p.  16.  —  They  sawe  shippes  on  the  sea  coast,  which  bare 
Alcatnrzes  or  Pellicanes  of  golde  and  siluer  in  their  prows ;  ib.,^.  381.  1636 
a  grey  fowle,  the  Pinions  whereof  are  btacke,  which  the  Portugais  call  Aka* 
trassts:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  37& 

2.  name  given  by  English  to  the  frigate-bird  or  man-of- 
war-bird  of  the  same  order  as  the  pelican  (Fam.  Frigatidae). 

1B93— 1633  The  alcatrace  is  a  sea-fowle  diSiErent  to  all  that  I  have  seene, 
either  on  the  land  or  in  the  see.  His  head  like  to  the  head  of  a  gull,  but  his  bill 
like  imto  a  snytes  bill,  somewhat  shorter  and  in  all  places  alike.  He  is  almost 
like  a  heronshaw,..He  is  all  blacke  of  the  colour  of  a  crow, ..He  soareth  the 
highest  of  any  fowle  I  have  seene:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  into  Soutk  Sea,  |  xix. 
p.  153  (1878)1  1604  Most  like  to  that  sharpe-sighted  Alcatras,  That  beates  the 
aire  above  the  Uqukl  Glasse:  Drayton,  Owk,  549.  [N.  E.D.]  1635  The 
other  foule  called  Akatmrsi  is  a  kind  of  Hawike  that  Uueth  by  fishing :  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  133.  1665  Pellican,  Ostrich,  Pintados,  Alutraces, 
Vultures,  Eagles,  Cranes,  and  Cormorants:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv.,  p.  16 
(t*77). 
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3.    the  albatross  {g.  v.). 


1598  some  birds  which  they  call  Alcatimoes:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschtttn's  Voyt^a, 
Bk.  i.  Vol  II.  p.  348  (18S5). 

[Orig.  iMxcMi%  pelican,  applied  by  voyagers  to  sundry  large 
sea-birds  of  at  least  three  distinct  orders.  According  to  Devic 
Port,  aka&az  is  a  variation  of  Port.  eUcatrug,"' a.  pelican', 
sometimes  'a  gannet',  orig.  'a  bucket'  of  a  noria  or  water- 
wheel  for  irrigation,  Sp.  alcadus  and  arcaduz,  fr.  Arab.  etl-qddUs, 
which  in  turn  is  (Sk.  xodor.  The  Arabs  now  call  the  pelican 
ja^^d,^' water  carrier',  from  the  idea  that  it  carries  water  in 
the  pouch  of  its  great  beak.  Alcatras  was  changed  in  Dutch 
or  English  to  albitros{se)  (in  Eng.  17  c.  algatross),  albetross, 
albatross,  and  applied  to  Diomedeae,  very  large  sea-birds 
allied  to  petrels  (order  Tubinares).'\ 

alcav&la,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  ad  valorem  {q.  v.)  duty  often  per  cent 
or  more  formerly  charged  in  Spain  and  its  colonies  on  all 
transfers  of  property. 

1594  And  yet  pay  they  [Naples,  Sicily,  Milan)  no  one  penny  of  that  ancient 
great  imposition  used  in  Spaine,  called  the  Akavalta,  which  is  the  tenth  penny 
of  al  that  is  bought  and  sold:  R.  Parsons  (1),  Con/,  ait.  Success.,  Pt.  11.  ch.  ix. 
p.  X08.  1698  there  is  in  the  foresayd  kingdomes  of  Castile  an  old  rent  of  the 
crowne,  instituted  by  ancient  kinges  called  Alcavalla  conterning  a  certayne 
tribute  upon  things  that  are  soldo  and  bought;  —  Ward-  Word  to  Hast.  Walck- 
Word,  Pt.  viii,  p.  115.  1598  Of  all  goods,  niarchandises...it  is  the  custome  in 
Spaine  to  pay  the  tenth  pennie  to  the  King.. .this  tenth  pennie  is  called  Alcaval: 
Tr.  y.  Van  Limckoten's  Voyages,  Bk.  iv.  p.  453/1.  1613  His  intent  was  to 
demand  the  subsidie  called  Akavain  throughout  the  whole  realrae:  £.  Grimb- 
STONE,  Tr.  Turqtufs  Hist.  0/ Sffunt,  Bk.  xiv.  p.  536.  1646  The  alcavalas 
of  the  grandmasterships  of  the  military  orders:  Prbscott,  Ftrd.  ^  Isab.,  ill. 
xvi.  167.    [N.E.D.] 

Variants,  i6  c.  alcavalla,  cdcavcd. 

[Sp.  alcabila,  alcavAla.  Low  Lat  same  forms  (see  Du 
Cange,  who  refers  its  institution  to  Alphonso  XI.,  1342) 
fr.  Arab.  al-qabilak,='th^  impost'.  Not  connected  with 
A.  S.  ^rt^/,=' tribute',  but  probably,  as  Doty  argues,  with 
ting. gabel,gavel,=' toll,  custom',  Fr.gabelle,=*tzx,  salt-tax', 
Sp.  gabela, = '  excise'.] 

alcayceria:  Sp.    See  alcaiceria. 

*alcayde,  alcaid,  sb.:  Sp.:  governor  of  a  fortress  or  prison, 
governor. 

1599  The  akaide  or  gouemour;  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  ii.  ii.  p.  189. 
—  an  Akavdo:  ib.,  p.  65.  1600  a  certaine  Alchaide  m  Tigumedet:  John 
PORY,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  368.  1613  That  within  certaine  dayes  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  King  Mahomet  the  little,  or  his  Alcaydes.  should 
deliver  up  the  Fortressc  of  yfM^w^ns:  £,  Grimestone,  Tr.  Turqnefs  Hist,  0/ 
Staine,  Bk.  xxiiit  p.  940.  1635  the  Alkasdt,  or  gouemour  came  aboord  our 
ship:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  ii.  p.  88.  —  an  AUUid:  ib..  Vol.  11. 
Bk.  vi.  p.  8s3.  —  Ihe  Akayda:  ib.,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  347.  1673  And 
faithful  Selin  for  Akade  I  chuse:  Drydbn,  Conf.  0/  GnuuuUt,  1.  iv.  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  409  (1701).  1673  In  Castik,  Granada,  &*c.  the  greater  Cities  have 
a  Correguiore,  and  the  lesser  an  Alcayde,  who  administers  justice:  J.  Ray. 
youm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  683.  1716  several  of  his  Alcaydes,  or  governors  of 
provinces:  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  436  (1856)  1818  a  native  Indian  rises 
Dy  low  arts  to  petty  power,  and  becomes  the  alcade,  the  magistrate,  or  loyal  man 
of  the  colonial  government:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  VoL  111.  ch.  iii. 
n^  136(1819).  1833  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  alcayde  of  a  frontier  fortress : 
W.  Irving,  Atkambm,  p.  373. 

[Old  Sp.  alcayde,  Sp.  alcaide,  fr.  Arab.  al-qaHd,  =  't\\e 
leader'.] 

*alcazar,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  palace,  fortress ;  also  (rarely)  a  bourse, 
^exchange,  bazaar,  by  confusion  with  alcaiceria. 

1615  Alcasar,  AlkoMar,  The  palace,  the  kings  house ;  There  are  diuerse 
places  of  this  name  in  Africa:  W.  Bedwell,  Arab.  Trudg.  1639  Their 
Akaxar  or  Burse  is  walled  about:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,p.  873  (1884)  1830 
A  meeting  is  held  at  the  Alcasar  every  Saturday:  E.  Blaquibre,  Tr.  Sig. 
Pananti,  p.  308  (snd  Ed.).  1833  nor  is  there  a  ruined  alcasar  in  a  city  but 
has  its  golden  tradition:  W,  Irving,  Alkambra,  p.  163, 

[Arab,  al-qaqr,  it.  Lat  f(w/r«»«,=' fortified  camp'.] 
alcazava,  -aba,  j^.  :  Arab,  al-qa^aba:  fortress. 

1594  I  saw  the  same  come  into  the  Akataua  with  mine  owne  eies:  R.  Hak- 
LUYT,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  p.  xq3  (1599).  1839  near  the  sea,  on  a  high  mound, 
stood  the  Alcasaba  or  citadel:  W.  Irving,  Con^.  of  Granada,  ch.  Iii.  p.  303  (1850X 

alcS,  alcte,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  SKkh :  an  elk;  also,  as  in  Phil- 
lips, Pliny's  achlis  of  Scandinavia  said  to  have  no  joints  in  its 
legs  (Holland's  'machlis'),  which  however  may  be,  as  in 
Phillips  (1678),  the  elk,  though  Pliny  makes  it  distinct 

1540  he  hunted  the  hart,  and  the  bestes  named  Alces :  Elvot,  Im.  Govern.- 
ounce,  ^  taV.  1601  a  certaine  beaste,  called  the  Alee,  very  like  to  an  horse, 
but  that  his  eares  are  longer:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  WL  8,  ch.  15,  Vol.  1. 
p.  aoo.       1753  Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl.       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

alchan :  Arab.    See  alcanna,  khan. 
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ALCHEMIST 


^alchemist  (j.z.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  a  student  of 
alchemy,  one  who  experiments  on  metals,  a  professed  adept 
at  difficult  transmutations  of  substances.    See  chemist. 

1B37  wayes  oat  of  nombre  wherof  the  alkemystes  aparte  can  testyfye; 
L.  Andrew,  Tr.  BnmxwicKt  DitHU.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  in.  sig.  ai  vlt.  166S  let  it 
remayne  m  the  warme  water  (the  Alatimistei  call  it  Balnnm  Maria)  a  whole 
daye :  T.  Galb,  Enchirid. ,  foL  ao  t/".  UT7  it  is  not  in  vain  that  the  Alquimutes 
doeth  saie,  that  the  matter  of  the  Gold,  is  the  Quickenluer,  and  the  Sulphur :  that  b 
to  saie,  the  Quicksiluer  the  matter,  and  the  Sulphur  the  foimer,  and  maker; 
Frampton,  jDtfiai  Nmet,  fol.  30  o».  ISM  a  greate  Alcumiste:  —  yar/ull 
-        -1-  ™       ,        .      ......       •'        jun  1  Stays 


, 1S96  To  solemnise  this  day  the  glorious  sun  I  Stays 

in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchemist,  |  Turning  with  splenoour  of  his  precious 


Nrwes,  6^c.,  fol.  tt-iv'. 
"  pla 


eyel  The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold:  Shaks.,  K.  70^,11!.  i,  78. 
1602  all.. .right  Alchumists,  that  is,  ta$tct  fttm  in  all  Ihtngt  an  tkt  fttkcrt 
t^  Ikt  tocitty :  W.  Watson,  QuodUbtU  0/  Rtlir.  &•  StaU,  p.  16.  166T  nor 
wonder,  if  \y  fire  |  Of  sooty  coal  th'  empyric  alchemist  |  Can  turn,  or  holds  it 
Dossible  to  turn,  |  Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold,  |  As  from  the  mine : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  440. 

[From  Old  Fr.  alkemiste,  alquemisU  ISr.  Late  Lat  akhy- 
mtsta),  for  alchimister,  the  earlier  adaptation  of  the  same  Fr. 
word.    For  the  etym.  of  alchemy,  see  clieiilist  and  elixir.] 

Alchochoden,  Alcohoden,  .r^. :  Arab.  fr.  Pers.:  Astral. 

1616  (See  almataa].  1663  tlU  <nv  Alchochodon,  or  Giver  of  Yean : 
E.  AsHMOLB,  Tluat.  C/um.  Brit.,  sig.  B  t  V.  1819  ALCOHODEN,  an 
Arabic  name  for  the  Hyleg:  J.  Wilson,  Diet.  Astnt. 

iAlcocoden  (Bonatti,  Liber  Introduct.,  Basil,  1550:  see 
>  M  G,  xviii.  i94)=Pers.  ia<i^>SAo<J^=' house-lord',  'lord 
of  the  mansion',  with  Arab,  rt/,='the',  prefixed  and  quasi- 
Latino-Gk.  ace.  termination.] 

Alcides :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. :  patronymic  of  Hercnles,  q.  v.,  fr. 
the  name  of  his  mother's  husband's  father,  Alcaeus  ('AXxatbi). 

1886  as  if  another  AtcUei  (the  arme-stiong  darling  of  the  doubled  night)  by 


wrastling  with  snakes  in  his  swadling  cloutes,  should  prophecie  to  the  world  the 
approaching  wonders  of  his  prowesse:  R.  Grrenb,  Mtnathm,  p.  56  (1880). 
IMO  Hang  up  your  weapons  on  Alcides"  postfs)  [Pillars  of  Hercules);  Maklowk, 
/  Tamhutl,  V.  li.  p.  j8/i  (1858).  1880  lilie  another  Alcides,  one  of  the  party 
throws  it  fa  lion's  skm]  over  his  shoulders:  E.  **'  '^"    "'"    "         ''" 


p.  133  (and  Ed.X 


.  Blaqi;ibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Panantt, 


Alcina,  a  fairy  of  Italian  romance,  in  Bojardo's  and 
Ariosto's  poems. 

1814  The  scene,  though  pleasing,  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  gardens  of 
Alcina:  Scott,  U^avrrlty,p.  97. 

Aldnoiis :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'AXxtvoof :  king  of  the  Phaeacians, 
whose  gardens  are  celebrated  in  Homers  Odyssey. 

1667  Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd  |  Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis, 
or  renown'a  |  Alcinous:  Milton,  P.  Z..,  ix.  441  (1770X 

alcion.    See  halcyon. 

Alcocoden,  Alcohoden:  Pers.    See  Alchochoden. 

*alcohol  (!!■=.  ±),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat. 

1.  a  mineral  powder,  used  in  the  East  to  stain  the  eyelids, 
consisting  of  antimony  or  trisulphide  (sulphuret)  of  antimony 
or  of  galena.    See  kohL 

IMS  brayed  fynely,  vnto  the  lykenes  of  alchohoU  :  Trakbron,  Tr.  fiftfi 
Chirutx.,  ful.  liii  f/i.  1615  tney  put  betweene  the  eyelids  and  the  eye  a 
certaine  blacke  powder  with  a  fine  long  pensil,  made  of  a  minerall  brought  from 
the  kingdome  of  F€s,  and  called  AlconoU:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.^  p.  67  (i6^2>. 
1666  Their  Eye-lids  are  coloured  cole-black  with. ..that  mineral  Alcohole  whidt 
...the  Medti  used  to  paint  their  Faces  with:  Sir  Th.  Herbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  300 
(«677).  ^ 

2.  fine  powder  produced  by  trituration  or  sublimation. 

1606  If  this  glasse  be  made  most  thinne  in  alchool ;  TiMMB,  Qimit.,  1.  xvi. 
83.  [N.E.D.]  1788  AlcoJkolu  sometimes  also  used  for  a  veiy  fine  impalpable 
powder:  Chambers,  Cjtcl. 

3.  the  result  of  distillation  (as  if  the  sublimation  of  a 
fluid);  esp.  of  the  distillation  of  wine,  i.e.  spirits  of  wine, 
hence  the  spirit  or  intoxicating  principle  contained  in  wine 
and  other  fermented  liquors.  In  Organic  Chemistry  the 
name  is  extended  to  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  similar  to  anhydrous  spirits  of  wine,  CjH,0,  called 
ethyl-alcohol  or  (absolute)  alcohol. 

1673  Assisted  by  the  Alnel  of  Wine:  Piil.  Trant.,  vii.  50s 
1678  Alc<>h»liaatimt...m  Liquids,  is  the  depriving  (^  AkolwU  or  i 


ALCORZA 
3  a.    Metaph,  quintessence,  essence,  essential  spirit 

1880  Intense  selfishness,  Ibe  alcohol  of  egotism;  0>LBRtDGB,  Lttt.  Skakt., 
11.117.    [N.E.D.] 

3  b.    loosely,  strong  drink,  spirituous  liquor. 

1818  He...l)olted  the  alcohol,  to  use  the  leaned  phrase,  and  withdrew: 
Scott,  Hrt.  MidL,  xxviii. 

[Late  Lat.  alcohol,  it.  Arab,  al-ioi^l, ='tht  stibium'.] 

alconde,  sb.:  Sp.:  for  conde,  Sp.,»'count',  'earl',  with  al, 
Arab.,='U»e',  prefixed.    Obs.,  Hare. 

abt.  1466  Prouves  of  Knighthode  done  before  alcondis  in  honour  of  tenowne : 
S*.  S/.  AOatu  HtraUry  (Daltaway,  App.  71X    [N.  E.  D.] 

*Alcoran'  {±:li),  sb.:  Arab.:  'the  reading',  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Mohammedans,  the  Kona,  q.  v. ;  a  copy  of  the 
said  book;  also  Metaph.  Hence,  alcorat^H)ish,  alcoramst, 
alcoranic. 

abt.  1886  The  mooder  of  the  Sowdan...seyde...The  hooly  lawes  of  oure  Al- 
karon  I  ^euen  by  goddes  message  \v.l.  messamr]  Makomete :  CHAtiCBR,  Mom  0/ 
abt  1400  Now  because  that  1  have  spoken  of  Saraxines  and 


[N.E.D.] 

ji  Liquids,  is  the  deptiving(tf^/i:oA«<t  or  Spirits  of  their 

flegm  or  waterish  part;  PHtLurs,  Wvrld  tf  WinU.  1788  ALCOHOL,  or 
Alkool^  in  chymistry,  an  AraUc  teim,  chiefly  understood  of  the  purest  spirit  of 
wine,  raised,  or  rectified  by  repeated  distilladons  to  its  utmost  subtilitv,  and  per* 
fection ;  so  that  if  fire  be  set  thoneto,  it  bums  wholly  away,  without  leaving  the 
least  phlegm  or  faeces  behind :  Chambers,  Cfcl.  1763  Aixohol  is  also  used, 
by  modem  chemists,  for  any  fine  highly  rectified  spirit ;  it.,  SuppL  1860  hy- 
drocarbons, alcohols,  adds,  ftc :  Watt^  Diet.  Cktm.,  VI.  193.  1878  Alcohol 
can  be  built  up  artificially  from  its  elements:  Williamson,  Ckem.,  |  337. 
1883  Bibulants  will  even  Iwy  alcohol,  dihile  it  and  drink  it :  Bttttn  Herald. 


Lav/i  TaU,  33a.  

of  here  Contree,  now  jif  3ee  wil  knowe  a 


of  here  Lontree,  now  3if  }ee  wil  knowe  a  party  ol  Here  L.awe  and  ot  Here  oeieve, 
I  scballe  telle  30U,  aftre  that  here  Book,  that  is  dept  Alkaron,  tellethe:  Tr. 
MaUMdetfil/t  Voyagt.  ch.  xii.  p.  131  (1839).  —  the  Alkaron  scythe  also  of  the  day 
of  Doom,  how  God  sdial  come  to  deme  alle  maner  of  folk:  th..  p.  133.  _  1660 
'     .  the 


whatever  assurance  the  papists  have  for  their  religion,  the  same  has  t 

the  maintenance  of  the  Alcarone:  Kirk,  in  Bumet's  Hist.  Rt/.,  vi.  531  it% 

1668  The  lewes  Thalmud,  the  next  neighbour  to  the  Turkes  A  IcaroH :  G.  HARVEY, 


Turk  for 
■«/.  Rtf.,  VI.  5M  (PbcockX 


Pierces  Sufertn^.,  Wks.,  n.  148  (Grosan).  1698  the  great  Turkes...by  their 
law  of  Atiartn:  R.  Hakluvt,  Veyarn,  VoL  i.  p.  348.  1699  the  captaiae 
taking  the  Alcaron  out  of  the  diest:  ti.,  VoL  11. 1.  p.  sis.  16lB  Alfyrkan, 
AlfharkoH^  Furkan.  Forckan,  the  booke  of  the  Law  of  Mohammed,  that  is  the 
same  that  Alkoran  is:  W.  Bedwbll,  Arat.  Trudf.  1616  soule-profaning 
Turkish  Alcheron :   R.  C.  Time^  U^kistU,  l.  188,  p.  9  (1871^  l63S  the 

KurawH,  that  is,  the  Alcoran,  (as  wee  call  it):  PuRCHAS,  Pttgrimtj  Vol.  11. 
Bk.  ix,  p.  1607.  1630  His  AUiarm,  his  Moskyes  are  whim-whams,  False  bug- 
beare  babies;  John  Tavixir,  Wkt.,  sig.  Gg  6  t*/a.  1644  that  polide  where- 
with the  Turk  upholds  his  Atceraa  by  the  prohibition  of  Printing:  Milton, 
A  rtof.,  p.  66  (1868).  1646  MaAemet,  who  os'd  to  preach  this  Doctiine  That 
there  Wat  a  Devill  in  every  berry  of  the  grafe,  and  therefore  absolutely  inter- 
dieted  the  use  of  wine  in  his  AlckaroH:  HowBLL,  Lervit  Xtll.,  p.  119.  1673 
Swear  on  the  AlcoraM  your  Cause  is  right:  Dryden,  Cona.  of  Granada.  11.  v. 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  460  (1701X  1679  .<4i  Mahomet  (your  Ckief)  began  |  To  mix 
iMem  in  the  Alchoran:  &  BuTLSR,  Hudibrat,  Pt.  III.  CanL  u.  p.  141.  1684 
the  Al^conran:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavmaer'i  Trav./^A.  I.  Bk.  v.  p.  235.  1713  the 
Grand  Signior,  who  is  obliged,  by  an  express  Command  in  the  Alcoran,  to  learn 
and  practise  some  HandyaaR  Trade:  Spectator,  No.  353,  Apr.  16,  p.  st6/' 
(Morley).  1748  The  Alcoran  hath  few  or  no  express  cases,  or  mies,  such  as, 
being  plain  and  direct,  deserve  to  be  termed  laws :  K.  North,  Lives  of  Norths, 
Vol.  II.  p.  366  (1836).  1780  andent  Alcorans  could  not  foresee  modem  con- 
tingendes:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  335  (1858)  1788  the  cession 
of  the  Crimea  by  the  Pone  was  contrary  to  the  Alcoran,  and  was  therefore  ad* 
mitted  merely  /to />»tw<» :  Gent.  Mag.,  LVlll.  73/1.  1839  would  you  call  him 
Christian,  when  you  knew  that  he  still  made  the  Alcoran  the  ^ide  of  his  oonduct': 
Congress.  Debates,  VoL  v.  p.  356/1.  1880  The  sole  guide  of  law  and  in- 
terpretation being  the  Alcoran:  E.  BLAQUlkRB,  Tr.  Sig.  Pasuuiti,  p.  318 
(and  Ed.). 

1660  The  Alcaron  of  the  Barefote  Friers:  E.  Albbrus,  Title,  bef.  1668 
These  Orders  were  generally  enjoyned  by  our  English  Mahomet,  through  all 
the  Provinces  of  bis  Conquest,  and  were  fiwned  according  to  the  Law  of  his 
\AooAyAlchonm:J.CvsMm.t.HD.RnsliekRamf.,yi\i%.,^  437(1687).— A  Text 
on  which  we  find  no  Gloss  at  all.l  But  in  the  Akoran  of  (jolo-smiths  Hall!  ib., 

1665  The  Carcasses  of  some  Alchoranish  Doctors:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVieP., 
p.  139  (1677).  1763  The  Persians  are  generally  alkoraiiists,  as  admitting  the 
alcoran  only  for  their  rule  of  faith:  Chambers,  CycL.  SuppL 

alcoran^  sb.:  Pers.  fr.  Arab.    See  quotations. 

1626  These  frames  doe  the  Arabians  attd  Persians  in  their  ovme  language, 
co^Chilminara:  which  is  as  much  as  if  yon  should  say  in  Spanish,  Quarenta 
cohiinnas,  or  Alcoranes :  /sr  so  they  call  those  A£pA  ttarmo  steeples,  tMck  the 
Arahians  A/siw  («  their  Mesouites:  Purchas,  Pi^rims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  15^3. 
1666  one  [tower]  is  square  above  fifty  foot  high  in  the  body,. ..and  above,  spinng 
in  two  slender  but  aspiring  Alcoranes  of  wood,  being  round  and  coupled  at  the 
top,  garnished  with  great  art  and. cost,  very  near  as  high  as  Pauls  m  London: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  199  (1677).  —  ^^  Alcoranes,  i.e.  high  slender 
Turrets  which  the  Mahometans  ustialiy  erect  for  use  and  ornament  near  their 
Mesfuits,  they  term  these  Minars,  «.r.  Towers:  it.,  p.  142.  1696  Pniixirs, 
HTorid  of  Words.       1738  Chambers,  C/r/. 

[Quite  distinct  from  Alcoran',  perhaps  oZ-^or^M,  — 'the 
horns',  or  al-qirUn,  ='the  vertices'.} 

alcomoco,  alcomoqne,.;^.:  iT.S^.akorHoqtte:  'cork-oak', 
theyoungbark  of  which  is  used  in  tanning;  also,  in  commerce, 
the  name  of  various  S.  American  trees  having  similar  bark. 
Sometimes  used  for  the  bark  itself,  and  once  at  least  (perhaps 
owing  to  a  false  connection  of  alcom-  with  acorn)  for  the 
acorn  of  the  cork-oak  {^Quercus  suber). 

1635  certaine  knops  like  vnto  Alcomofues  or  Aoomes;  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  II.  Bk.  X.  p.  169s.  1866  Alcornoco  or  Alcomofue  Bark,  the  bark  of 
several  spedes  of  Byrsonima;  the  Alcocnoque  of  Spain  is  the  bark  of  the  cork- 
tree: TVnu.  i>ff/.,  35.     [N.E.D.] 

alcorza,  sb. :  Sp.  (Arab,  al-qor^a) :  a  kind  of  pastry  or 
sweetmeat. 

1616  All  the  deare  secrets,  to  know  bow  to  make  I  PmslUlos  ot  fbn  Datchesse 
ftBragoHMO,  |  Cetuettas,Almoiauana's,Mantecadas,  I  Alctreas,Mustacci»li; 
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or  s»  it  were  |  The  PtUuUn  of  tutitUa,  at  ialb  |  Aguatt.  the  itch,  or  oftut 
mm/a:  B.  Jonson,  Dtu.  it  an  Au,  iv.  4,  Wlu.,  Vol.  ti.  p^  150  (1631— ^aX 

alcyon:  Gk.    See  halcyon. 

aldea,  aldee,  dea,  sb.:  Port  and  Sp.  fr.  Arab,  al-^a^a; 
village,  hamlet. 

1035  the  Gouemour  appointed  them  a  more  conuenient  place  at  a  raul]  AUta 

.r- «•   »T •...j.Mi —    "ethasmalMiifaontheRiuerslMmkeverjr 

Bk.  iv.  p.  421.  —  CamUrtj  a  roguish  dirtie 
llet'  "  ' 
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two  CouTM  oer...Neare  this  Village. ..lieth  a  small  AUta  on  the  Riuers  hanlce  very 
pleasant:  Pukcha-s,  Pitfrimt,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  433.  —  Camltre,  a  roguish  dirtie 
AUUa:  th.^y.  439.  —  loo^d  neere  vnto  a  Dta  called  Malgee :  2/.,  p.  59s.  1780 
The  Coast  between  these  is  filled  with  Aldecs,  or  Tillages  of  the  Indians:  Dunn, 


Ntm  Dirtctrry,  no  (<th  Ed.X  [Yule]  18M  towards  the  aldeia  or  Indian 
part  of  the  town:  H.  W.  Batbs,  Nat,  mt  Amateas,  di.  viii.  p.  ao^  ^  the  town 
and  the  aldeia  or  village:  it.,  ch.  vi.  p.  148. 

*  Aldus  Manutius,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Venice  of  the 
16  c.  (d.  15 15)  whose  editions  {Aldine)  are  highly  prized. 
Hence,  owing  to  Pickering's  application  of  the  term  Alditu 
to  his  own  imitations  of  Aldus'  small  handy  volumes,  other 
publishers  have  called  neat  handy  volumes  Alditu. 

1819  at  a  loss  for  the  verse  and  chapter  whence  my  epigram  is  takea  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  my  Aldus  with  me,  that  1  might  satisfy  your  curiosity:  Tr. 
(f'n/,  in  Gray's  Z4'</rrt,  Vol.  I.  p.  a6.        •      "  


1800  In  this  were  displayed  blade- 
vpes  of  Aldus  and  Elzevir:  Thack- 
K«AV,  PtmUtmit,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxxL  p.  349  (1879X 

alea  belli  incerta,  pkr. :  Lat :  the  hazard  IJit.  'die')  of  war 
(is)  uncertain. 

1600  N.  Hardy,  od  vt  Ef.  yakn,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  333/1  (1865). 

Alectd,  Allectd:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'AXiyxna:  *the  ceaseless'; 
one  of  the  Furies  or  Eumenides  or  Erinyes,  the  avenging 
powers  of  Greek  Mythology.    Cf.  ViRO,  Aetu,  vii.  323  ft 

1884  Such  false  dissembling  men,  stoong  with  AUcto*  dart :  Cl.  Robinson, 
/»i>iu.  i>*/,  p.  50(1880).  abt  U91  Fiery  mind  inflam'd  with  a  look,  enrag'd 
as  Alecto:  Gkkene,  Perms,  p.  300/1,  I.  ,18  (t86i).  1097  Rouse  up  revenge 
from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto  s  sosike:  Shaks.,  //  Htn.  IV.,  v.  5,  39. 

Alectiydn:  Gk.<fXnrrptMir:  acock.  Gk.MythoL:  a  youth 
who  was  changed  into  a  cock. 

1873  llie  crowing  code.  The  Alectryon  of  the  fiurmyard  and  the  flock:  LONC- 
rKLLOw,  Emma  b"  Egiuk.,  no.    [N.  E.  D.] 

alegarto,  alegator:  Sp.    See  alligator. 

Aleikoum :  Arab.    See  Salaam  aleikoom. 

alemort :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  &  la  mort. 

aleikh,  sb.:  Heb.  Hi/:  the  first  letter  of  Semitic  alphabets, 
whence  Gk.  SK^  alpha',  the  word  means  'ox'.  In  Arabic 
the  corresponding  letter  is  alif. 

1685  RabH  Eiiat... from  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Geiuns  where 
the  letter  AU^  is  six  times  found,  cabalistically  condudes  that  the  World  shall 
endure  just  six  thcnisand  years,  AU^  in  compuution  standing  for  a  thousand: 
Sir  Th.  Hbrbrrt,  Trav.,  p.  133(1677).  1839  a  young  lady  with, ..a  figure 
like  the  letter  Alif:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arab.  NU.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  138. 

aleptne,  alapeen,  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Syr. :  a  mixed  stuff  of  wool 
and  silk  or  of  cotton  and  mohair,  named  from  Aleppo,  whence 
the  adj.  Alepine,  Hakluvt,  Voy.,  VoL  II.  i.  p.  272.  For  the 
sb.  use  cf.  Ormu2etus,ib.,  ix.  p.  1432. 

1758  To  it  yds.  white  Allapeen,  a>. :  Mr.  Honnet's  LeJttr,  in  J.  Forater's 
Lifta/GoUtrnttk,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  38(t87«)L 

alerce,  sb.:  Sp.:  larch,  applied  to  an  American  species  of 
pine  akin  to  the  European  larch.  Properly  'cedar',  Arab. 
al-arza. 

1840  On  the  higher  parts,  brushwood  takes  the  place  of  larger  trees,  with  here 
and  there  a  red  cedar  or  an  alerce  pine:  C.  Darwin,  Jeum.  Beagit,  ch.  xiii. 
PL  aSx  (and  Ed.).  —  a  troop  of  fine  mules  bringing  alerce-planks  and  com  from 
the  southern  plains:  il.,  ch.  xiv.  p.  agS. 

alert  (-  ±):  Eng.  fr.  It  and  Fr. 

1.  adv. :  on  the  watch. 

1088  Altrta,  an  Italian  word,  vsed  vnto  the  souldiers,  when  there  is  any 
suspition  of  the  enemy,  and  signifieth  to  be  watchfull,  carefull,  and  ready: 
R.  Barrbt,  TKtar.  a/H'amt,TMt.  1618  The  pnnce  finding  his  ruttert 
alen  (as  the  Italians  say):  R.  Wiluams,  Act.  Lew  Cmnlr.,  p.  37.    [T.] 

2.  adj. :  active,  observant,  brisk,  ready  for  action. 

1712  I  saw  aa  aUrtt  young  Fellow:  SttctaltTf  No.  403,  June  la,  p.  584/1 
(MorieyX  bef.  1788  th'  alert  J  And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints : 
CowrcR,  Talk,  Bk.  ill.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  95  (>8o8)l 

3.  sb.:  Mil.  a  call  to  look  out  for  an  attack,  and  in  ad- 
verbial phr.  'on  the  alert'  (=on  the  'on  the  erta'). 

1796  The  troops  were. ..kept  consuntly  on  the  Alerte:  Camfaigtu,  1793—4, 
u.  vi.  31.  (N.  E.  D.]  1808  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  given  the  Ejiemy 
an  Alert:  Wbllington,  in  Gurwoods  Dttp.,  11.  386.  [N.  E.  D.]  1819  with 
a  race  like  the  Mamlukes,  whose  chiefs,  as  well  as  meaneu  individuals,  were 
always  required  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  ready  alike  for  attack :  T.  Hops,  Anatt., 


Vol  II.  ch.  i.  p.  8  (i8ao).  1874  A  mind  ever  co  the  alert  for  aovdty  of  study 
and  treatment:  H.  Lonsdale,  John  Dalton,  tv.  71. 

[From  It  aW  erla,='on  the  watch'  (-tower),  whence  Fr. 
a/erU.] 

Alexaaderi  (j.:l>l=.):  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  (fr.  Gk.  'KXiiaa^pot, 
=  'defending-men') :  Alexander  the  Great,  King  of  Macedon, 
B.a  336 — 323,  who  utterly  overthrew  the  Persian  Empire 
B.C  333 — 330;  representative  of  conquest  and  the  highest 
sovereignty.    He  died  aged  32. 

abt.  1090  With  grace  endued  in  freedom  aR  Alexander:  CalUtoand MtUbata, 
in  Dodsley-Haxlitt's  OU  Plays,  Vol.  i.  p.  84  (187Q.  abt.  1088  A  great  AUx- 
amltr:  R.  Stanvhvrst,  Tr.  VirgiTs  Aen.,  A»c.,  p.  154  (1880X  1599  Fathers, 
that,  like  so  many  Alexanders,  |  Have. .. fought :  Shaks.,  Hih.  V.,  iii.  i,  19. 
1681  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  demi-god :  R.  Burton, 
Aaat.  Mil..  Ft.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  i,  Subs.  9,  Vol  11.  p.  441  (1837)1  1668  The 
whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide  |  To  AUxander,  when  he  cri'd  [because  no 
empires  were  left  for  him  to  conquer] :  S.  Butler,  Hudihrat,  Ft  L  Cant.  iii. 
p.  3401.  1714  thepoor  Ambition  of  a  CrAsror  an  ^/rjra«r<£rr:  S^ctatar,'So. 
609,  Oct.  30,  p.  856/3  (Morley). 

Alexander',  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  short  for  bord  d'Alezandre 
{g.v.),  striped  silk  from  Alexandria. 

Alexander(B),  alysaimder,  .r^. :  fr.  Mediaeval  Lat  Petro- 
selinum  Alexandrinum  (or  Macedonicum),  name  of  horse- 
parsley,  Smymium  olusatrum,  of  the  atttx  Apiaceae,  formerly 
used  instead  of  celery.    Evidently  named  after  Alexander  ^ 

abt.  1300  With  alisaundre  thare-to,  ache  ant  anys:  In  WtighVs  Lyric  P,  v. 
36.  (N.E.D.)  1440  Alysaunder, herbe,orstaiunarche, ^ii»<£>iuii:/>n>M/<. 
Pan.  tl040  Take  Hilworte,  Alysaunder,  Persly,  Louage,  red  Fenel :  Tnas. 
qfftxyrt  mat,  fol.  1  r'.  1078  HMoutinum  agrntt,  that  is  wilde  Alexander: 
H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dcdon's  Heri.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xlix.  p.  613.  1664  Sow  also... 
SetUry,  Smallage,  Alitandtrt,  &c :  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hart.,  p.  195  (1739). 
1767  AUxcaidert,  a  sallad  and  culinary  herb  of  biennial  growUi,  with  staOcy  tri- 
foUate  leaves,  not  now  in  much  request:  J.  Abercrombib,  Ev.  Man  awn  Gar- 
Jtmr,  p.  649/1  (1803). 

Variants,  aUxatidre,  alisaundre,  alysaunder,  allis-,  alys-, 
ales-,  alts-,  ander{s). 

Alexander's  foot,  old  name  of  Pellitory  of  Spain. 

lOVT  In  French  Pitd  d  Altxandrt,  that  is  to  sale,  Pf  AlexamJrimu,  or 
Alexanders  foote :  Gerard,  Htrbail,  619.  [N.  E.  D.]  1678  AUxandtr't 
Foot,  a  Phut,  whose  root  resembles  a  foot :  Philups. 

Alexandrian:  Alexandrine  (f. v.);  also 'Bot.  Alexandrian 
laurel,  unscientific  popular  name  of  Rusctts  racemostts,  a 
plant  of  the  lily  family. 

1664  facotna  Marina,  Alexandrian  iMtnl,  OUandtrt:  Evxlvn,  Kal. 
Horl.  (1739X  1788    Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  consists  wholly  of 

Altxandriant:  Chambers,  CycL  1703  He  had  been  deceived  in  supposing 
the  alexandrian  verses  to  have  corresponded  to  the  ancient  heroics:  ib,,  SuppC 
1797  Alexandrian,  or  Alexandrine,  in  poetry,  a  kind  of  verse  consisting  of 
twelve,  or  of  twdve  and  thirteen  syllables  alternately :  Encyc.  Brit. 

Alexandrine  {±—1l  j.\  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  adj.:  applied  to  verses  of  six  iambics,  such  as  French 
heroic  verses  and  the  last  line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

1089  verses  Aiexandrim :  Puttbhham,  Enf.  Poet.,  t.  xix.  p.  57  (1868). 

2.  sb.:  an  Alexandrine  line  or  verse. 

1667  tiey  write  in  Alexandrine  or  Verteto/ax/eel:  XivroKa.Ann,  Mirab., 
sig.  A  6  r^.  1709  A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song,  |  That,  like  a  wounded 
snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along:  Pope,  Critic.,  356,  wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  139  (1757). 
1788  ALEXANDRIN,  or  Alexandrian,  in  poetry,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
verse,  which  consists  of  twelve,  and  thirteen  syllable^  alternately;  the  rest,  or 
pause  being  always  on  the  sixth  syllable :  Chambers,  CycL  18S0  I  like  these 
rattling  rolling  Alexandrines:  Scott,  Talitman,  ch.  xxvL  p.  104/2  (1868). 

[Either  from  Alexander  the  Great  on  whom  several  early 
French  poets  wrote  in  this  metre,  or  from  one  of  these  poets, 
Alexandre  Paris.] 

alexicacon,  -kakon,  sb.:  Gk.:  warding  off  evil,  a  preser- 
vative against  evil,  a  panacea. 

1607  those  wise  physicians,  who  giving  «A«{uc«uca,  do  not  only  expel  the 
poison,  but  strengthen  the  stomach:  Evelyn,  Corrttf.,  VoL  IIL  p.  98  (iStsX 

[Gk.  aKt^iKOKov,  neut  of  adj.  -kokoi.] 

alexipharmacon,  sb.:  Gk.  aXr|i0<ip/uucoi':  'keeping  off 
poison';  an  antidote,  a  counter-poison.  Anglicised  as  aUxi- 
pharmac,  and  the  corrupted  form  alexipharmic. 

1568  any  medicine  or  alexipharmacon  against  venome;  T.  Gals,  Treat. 
Conntsluit,  foL  49*.  —  giue  the  pacient  some  antidotum  or  Alexipharmacum. 
agaynste  venome  bothe  inwardly  and  outwardly  '.—Enchirid.,  fol.  8  ifi.  1689 
let  a  good  Alexipharmncon  at  Preservative  against  poyson  bee  given  the  sicke: 
J.  woooALL,  Surg.  Mate,  p.  95.  1864  any  medicine  or  AlexiMarmaeoH 
against  venom:  R.  T.,  Descrifi.  0/  Little-World,  p.  56.  I88O  A  quack 
doctor  Buona  fede  Vitali,  who,  after  wandering  throuy;h  Asia,  had  made  his 
fortune  in  Italy  by  the  alexifharmacOH  which  he  sold  m  the  streets:  Vernon 
Lee,  18M  Cent,  in  Italy,  ch.  vi.  p.  951. 
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alexlterltun,  pi.  alexitiria,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  aXcf/njptov : 
a  safeguard,  protection  (against  contagion  or  poison). 

1671  Alexipharmaks  called  also  Alexiteria.  are  such  as  resist  poison ;  Salmon, 
Syn.  Mtd.,  III.  xvi.  36$.  1664  No  Alexiterium  for  a  pestilential  poison:  Tr. 
BoHtt'i  Mm.  Comfit.,  vi.  ais.    (N.  E.  D.] 

''alfalfa,  .r^.:  Sp.:  name  of  a  kind  of  lucem;  used  almost 
exclusively  in,  or  in  reference  to,  the  United  States. 

1846  all  below  is  of  as  bright  a  green  as  verdigris,  from  the  beds  of  al&rfa,  a 
kind  of  clover:  C  Darwin,  JoHm.  Btaglt,  ch.  xvi.  p.  ;iiq(9nd  Ed.).  abt.l8iS0 
Our  mules  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  with  visions  01  infinite  alfalfe  before  them, 
broke  into  a  lively  trot :  Squibr,  Trav.  in  Peru,  p.  475. 

[The  Sp.  variant  alfalfea  shows  that  alfalfa  is  a  corruption 
of  Arab,  al-faqfaq, = '  lucem '.] 

aUkndica,  alfantica,  sb.:  Arab.:  a  custom  house,  and 
resort  for  foreign  merchants  in  an  oriental  port. 

1698  the  Alsandega  [fvis^  Alfandega],  or  Custome  house:  Tr.  J.  Van  Lin- 
ukottn't  Voyages,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  11.  p.  173  (1885).  1699   when  we  came  out  of 

frison  we  went  to  the  Alfandica,  where  we  continued  eight  weekes  with  the 
English  marchants;  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  ii.  p.  30^.  1636  Neare 
to  the  Castle  is  the  Alfhandica,  where  there  is  a  paire  of  staires  for  lading  and 
vnlading  of  goods:  within  are  roomes  for  keeping  goods  till  they  be  cleared: 
PuRCHAS,  PiLp-ittu,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  433.  —  an  Alpandeca  for  Barbarian 
Merchants:  ib..  Vol.  II.  Blc  vi.  p.  8^3.  1929  The  Ai/aniica  [in  Morocco]  is 
also  a  place  of  note,  because  it  is  invironed  with  a  great  wall,  wherein  lye  the 

foods  of  all  the  Merchants  securely  guarded:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  870(1884). 
797  ALFANDIGA,  the  name  of  the  customhouse  at  Lisbon :  £i<c^.  Brit. 

[Arab.  al-fondoq,=^ the  inn',  fr.  Gk.  n-oySovfioi'  or  ita»- 
ioKtXov,  which  is  often  found  on  inscriptions  of  Syria,  mean- 
ing a  hospice  to  receive  pilgrims.] 

alfkneaue,  fA:  Sp.:  tent,  pavilion. 

1829  In  the  centre  rose  a  stately  alfaneque  or  pavilion,  in  oriental  taste ; 
W.  Irving,  Coiif.  of  Granada,  ch.  xcv.  p.  505  (1850). 

[A  corruption  of  the  Berber  ed-fari^  or  <j/5iraf,  = 'en- 
closure', the  circuit  of  cloth  surrounding  the  tent  of  the 
sovereigfn  and  forming  a  sort  of  court  to  it.  Sp.  alfaneque 
=  ' falcon'  is  a  distinct  word.] 

alfange,  sb.:  Sp.  (Arab,  al-^njar;  see  hamdjar):  hanger, 
cutlass. 

1636  It  is  the  Al/angt  that  ushers  in  the  faith  of  Mahomet  evry  wher,  nor 
can  it  grow  in  any  place,  unless  it  be  planted  and  sown  with  Gunpowder  inter- 
mixt:  Howell,  Epist.  Ho-EL,  Vol.  11.  p.  300  (1678). 

alfaiiui,  sb.:  Sp.  fr.  Arab,  al-fagfh :  a  lawyer. 

1616  Alpakim,  Af/ofui,  Fakih,  Faqni,  or  Faauintu,  as  the  learned  Vines 
conceiueth  it,  is  in  the  Moaquits  or  temples  of  the  Mohamctanes,  one,  that  in  the 
manner  of  a  Priest,  doth  their  diuine  Seruice,  readeth  the  Law,  and  doth  interpret 
and  expound  the  same:  W.  Bbdwell,  Anii.  TmJg.  1616  the  Caliph  as- 
sembled a  generall  Councell  of  their  Atfhachi,  or  learned  men  at  Damasco: 


both  parties,  plaintin  and  defendant,  come  to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  Judge;  and 
at  once,  with{mi  any/arther  af4eals...th*  cause  is  heard  and  endtd :  K.  Burton, 
Anat.  MeL,  To  Reader,  p.  73  (1837)       1763  ALFAQUES,  among  the  Spanish 


Moriscoes,  were  the  clergy,  or  those  who  instructed  them  in  the  Mahometan  faith : 
:/.,  Snppl.  _    _ ■"_  _   ■  ■■         

—  these  [cattle]  be  gave  in  charge  to  an  alfaqui  to  deliver  to  Pedro  de  Varga  [with 


Chamdrrs,  Cycl.,  SuppI.^J^     1829   He  summoned  a  council. ..and  the  alfaquis 


or  doctors  of  the  faitn :  W.  Irving,  Cona.  of  Granada,  ch.  xcvi.  p.  509  (1850). 
—  these  [cattle]  be  gave  in  charge  to  an  alfaqui  to  deliver  to  Pedro  de  Varga  [with 
a  message  of  apology] :  i3.,  ch.  xi.  p.  83.  1830  The  men  of  letters,  who  are 
called  A(fagui  and  TalH:  E.  Blaquieri,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  951  (and  Ed). 

[From  Arab.  al-faqlh,=*t)M  learned-one'.] 

•alferes,  alferez,  sb.:  Old  Sp.  and  Port.:  ensign,  standard- 
bearer,  comet. 

1691  The  office  of  an  Alfierus  or  ensigne  bearer;  Garrard,  Art  tVarfr, 

S6a.  1698  At/ere%,  is  a  Spanish  word,  and  signifieth  the  Ensigne  bearer :  R. 
arret,  Theor.  0/  IVamt,  Table.  1600  a  man  meanly  borne,  who  bare 
no  other  office  then  a  sergeant  or  al/tra:  R.  Haklitvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  ill. 
p.  636.  1630  Jug  here,  his  aUarei;  |  An  able  oCBcer:  B.  Jonson,  New  Inn, 
■ii.  I,  Wks.,  p.  419  ri86o).  1660  Captaines,  Altereies  \ttc'\  and  Sargeants: 
Howell,  Tr.  Girajft  Hist.  Rev.  Nafl.,  p.  48.  1662  all  the  Officers  of  war, 
beginning  with  the  Alferet  or  Lieutenants:  —  Pt.  II.  MauanitUe  (Hist.  Rev. 
Napl.),  p.  74.  1829  In  this  deqierate  struggle,  the  alferez  or  standard-bearer 
of  the  master,  with  his  standard,  was  lost:  W.  Irving,  Conq.  of  Granada,  cb.  xii. 
p.  93  (1850). 

Variants,  i6  c.  alfterus,  17  c  alfeeres,  alfara.,  alfaregy  alfaro, 
pi.  alferes. 

[Old  Sp.  and  Port  alfires  (Mod.  Sp.  alfirez);  fr.  Arab. 
aA/artf,='the  horseman .] 

alflere,  f^.:  It:  ensign,  comet ;  see  alferes. 

1646  after  them  (followedl...tbe  two  alfieri,  or  comets  of  the  Pope's  li^t 
horse:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  137(1873). 

al forge,  J*.:  Port.:  the  same  as  Sp.  alfoija  (jr.  v.). 
alfoija,  sb.:  Sp.  fr.  Arab,  al-horj,  'the  saddle  bag'. 
I.    a  leather  bag,  a  saddle  bag. 

1694  we  took  down  our  AUbr/as,  and  som  Bottles  of  Wine :  Howell,  L*tt*n, 
III.  xxxviil  p.  lao  (1645);  1633  his  alforjas  of  coarse  cloth  hokl  his  scanty  stock 
of  provisions:  W.  Ikying,  Athamira,  p.  15. 


ALGEBRA 

I  a.    Metaph.  paunch. 

bef.  1819  They  humbly  came  their  Majesties  to  greet,  |  Begcing  their 
Majesties  to  come  and  treat  {  On  every  sort  of  fruit  their  grand  aU'/orckts : 
WoLCOT,  P.  Pindar,  p.  97  (1830).    [Davies] 

2.    the  cheek-pouch  of  a  baboon. 

1T06  In  this  he  hoards  his  Food,  as  the  Monkie*  do  in  their  Alfoaches:  Tr. 
Bosman's  Guinea,  Let.  xv.  p.  367.  1748  a  great  bag  of  loose  skin  hanging 
down  on  each  side  in  wrinkles  like  the  alforjas  of  a  baboon:  Smollett.  Rod. 
Rand.,  ch.  xviiL  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  iii  (1817). 

alfresco:  It.    See  alfresco. 

alfridaria,  sb.:  an  obscure  astrological  term ;  see  quo- 
tations. 

1616  ni  find  the  cusp  and  alfridaria,  I  And  know  what  planet  is  in  cazini : 
AHumamar,  ii.  5,  in  Dodsley-HazUtt's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  xi.  p.  34^  (1875).  1647 
Lords  of  the  Septenniall  yeers,  vulgarly  called  Lords  of  the  Almdary,  are  thus: 
If  the  Native  be  borne  by  day,  the  0  govemes  the  first  seven  yeers  after  the 
Birth,  $  the  next  seven,  $  the  next  seven,  and  so  in  order:  Lilly,  Chr. 
Astral.,  dxxi.  733.  1708  Alfridary,  a  temporary  Power  which  the  Planeu 
have  over  the  Life  of  a  Person :  iCbrsev. 

Alftir(»ii,  sb. :  Arab,  alfurgan :  a  title  of  the  Koran  as 
that  by  which  the  true  and  the  false  are  distinguished. 

1616  [See  Aleor«Il>].  1634  to  crowne  all,  his  Booke,  yet  no  Alfurcan, 
of  deuotion  is  laid  vpon  him  as  too  worthy  the  vse  of  sinners :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trm.,  p.  55.  1667  As  Mahomet  joined  his  Alfurta,  his  service  book,  a 
horrible  heap  of  all  blasphemies,  to  the  three  parts  of  holy  Scripture:  John 
Tkafp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  in.  p.  145/1  (1868).  1666  To  crown  all,  a  Book 
(no  Alfurcan  of  Devotion)  was  laid  upon  his  CoJBIn:  Of.  (3rd  Ed.),  p.  135  (1677X 

*alga,  pi.  algae,  .r^.:  Lat.:  sea- weed  or  kindred  fresh-water 
weed,  plants  of  the  Cryptogamic  division. 

1661  Alga  whiche  is  a  common  name  vnto  a  great  parte  of  see  beibes...is 


Red.,  119.  bef.  1682    Vegeubles-(as  the  several  varieties  of  Algds,  Sea- 

Lettuce...)  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea ;  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  1.  p.  11 
(s686).  1763  The  .4i^xare  some  marine,  or  growing  in  the  sea;  others  flu- 
vtatile,  or  produced  in  rivers ;  others  fontal,  growing  in  springs :  Chambers, 
Cycl.,  Suppl.  1771  they  feed  on  the  alg^a  marina,  and  other  plants  that  grow 
on  the  beach:  Smollett-,  Humfk.  CI.,  p.  oi/i  (1883).  1843  Such  a  difference 
of  degree  may  be  traced  between  the  class  of  Vascular  Plants  and  that  <^  Cellular, 
which  includes  lichens,  alg^  and  other  substances  whose  organisation  is  simpler 
and  more  rudimentary  tham  that  of  the  higher  order  of  vegetables;  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Lope,  Vol.  11.  p.  38a  (1856).  1866  below  again,  about  the  neap-tide 
mark,  the  region  of  the  corallines  and  Algee  furnishes  food  for  yet  other  spedes 
who  graze  on  its  watery  meadows:  C.  Kingsley,  Glaucus,  p.  X09. 

algal(l)ia,  algaly,  sb.:  Sp.  algalia  (fr.  Arab,  al-ghalia): 
civet.  Frampton  seems  to  translate  Sp.  gato  de  algalia, 
= 'civet  cat'. 

1680  suchspottesas  theC^tesof  .,4{f<i//mhaue;  ^YikKrrmi,'}oyfullIfewes, 
6V.,  fol.  133 1^.  1698  From  Bengala  commeth  much  Algallia,  or  Civet:  Tr. 
J.  Van  Limckottn's  V^ages,  Bk.  L  Vol.  1.  p.  96  (1885X  —  Algalia  or  Qvet 
IS  much  found  in  India:  li..  Vol.  n.  p.  05.  1663  the  AtgaUas,  which  are  the 
Creatures  from  which  they  get  the  Musks :  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Maudtlslt,  Bk.  11. 
p.  134  (1669X  1626  they  reape  great  profit,  spedally  by  their  Agaly  or  Muske : 
Phrchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  n.  Bk.  vii.  p.  955. 

algarde,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.:  a  Spanish  wine  named  from  the 
place  where  it  was  produced. 

bef  1400  Mount  rose,  &  wyne  of  (jreke.  Both  algiade,  &  lespice  eke;  Sfr. 
Low  Deg.,  756,  in  Dom.  Arch.,  11.  134.  [N.  E.D.I  abt.  1440  Osay  and 
algarde,  and  otlier  ynewe,  Ryniacn  wyne  and  Rochelle,  richere  was  never;  Morte 
Arth.,toi.    [N.E.D.] 

*algarro1>a,  sb.:  Sp.  fr.  Arab.  al-JfarrUba,  al-ltarruba,  'the 
carob  tree':  Bot. :  the  (»u:ob  tree  and  bean ;  also  a  S.  American 
mimosa  with  similar  pods. 

1677  they  are  alwaies  greene,  and  in  taste  of  muche  sharpenesae,  as  the 
Berries  called  Algarrouas  be  when  they  are  grfene  ..he  carrieth  the  lealfe  like 
\a  Alforroua:  Frampton,  Joyfull Newes,  fol.  to6><.  1826  The  trees  am 
prinapally  the  Algarroba;  they  were  about  the  size  and  shape  of  apple-trees: 
Capt.  Head,  Pamfas,  p.  338.  1846  a  little  vegetation,  and  even  a  few  algai^ 
roba  trees:  C.  Darwin,  ytttm.  Beaglt,  ch.  xvi.  p.  359. 

algatross.    See  albatross,  alcatras. 
algebra  (-i --),  sb.:  It  or  Sp.  fr.  Arab. 

1.  surgical  treatment  of  fractures. 

1841  The  helpes  of  Algebra  &  of  dislocations  are  of  .yj.  founnes:  R. 
Copland,  Tr.  Guydds  Quest.,  Sfc,  sig.  X  iij  »«. 

2.  the  mathematical  treatment  of  general  symbols  accord- 
ing to  fixed  conventional  laws  for  the  determination  of  the 
properties  and  relations  of  quantities.  The  science  of  red- 
integration and  equation. 


that  is,  HiK  Science  of  findyng  an  VHhncmen  number,  h  Addyng  of  a  Numher, 
4*  DiuisioK  Sf  aquation:  J.  Deb,  Pref.  BiUingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  *ii  »».  1610 
Myaar  alchemy,  and  your  algebra :  B.  Jonson,  Alch,  i.  i,  Wss.,  p.  607  (1616); 
1629  wits  that  are  apt  for  any  particular  Sdence...Many  such  and  very  famous 
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ones  bavo  been  in  fonner  times.  In  this  of  ours  f^Ma  in  the  Airttrtt^  Gi&trto 
in  the  Specnlatioiu  of  the  Magneticic  Veitues:  Brsnt,  Tr.  Stavft  Hut.  Cnmt. 
Tmt,  p.  X.  (1676).  1687  A  rare  Mathematician,  even  in  the  most  abstruse 
parts  thereof,  as  m  Algeh^a  and  the  Theoriques:  RtUq,  H^otttm.,  sie.  f  3  r« 
(1685X  bet  16S8  And  as  the  mystick  Hebrew  backward  lies,  I  And  A^ebn's, 
cnest  by  Abairdities,  |  So  must  we  spell  thee :  I.  Clcvblahd,  IVkt.,  p.  39S  (tit;). 
166S  And  wisely  tell  what  hosr  o'  the  day  |  The  Clock  does  strike,  by  Algitra: 
S.  BuTLBR,  Htiditnu,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  i.  p.  10.  bcf.  178t  if  it  weigh  th'  import- 
sncc  of  a  fly,  I  The  scales  are  blse,  or  aliebra  a  lie :  Cowpbr,  Cenvm.,  Poems, 
VoL  L  p.  lu  (iSoSX  IWO  That  excellent  woman  knew  no  more  about  Homer 
than  she  did  about  Algebra :  Tmackskav,  PrmUnnit,  VoL  I.  di.  xidii.  p.  i8i 
((879).  1876  After  advancing  so  far  with  arithmetic  and  algebra,  Latin  authors 
engaged  them :  H.  Lohsoalb,  Werthitt  0/ CumbtrUmd,  Vd.  vi.  p.  167. 

[It.  and  Sp.  algebra,  shortened  from  Arab,  al-jabr  vfal- 
moqlXbala,  the  Arab,  name  of  the  art,  ///.  'restoration  and 
equation*.  'Restoration'  is  explained  as  meaning  either 
getting  rid  of  fractions,  or  the  removal  of  negative  quan- 
tities by  adding  the  same  quantity  to  both  sides  of  the 
equation.  The  second  part  of  the  Arab,  name  becomes  Late 
Lat.  almaeabala,  Eng.  aimacAaM.] 

algodon,  .r^.:  Sp.  fc  Arab.  al-qo(on:  cotton. 

1686  This  cotton  the  Spaniards  call  Alftdan  and  the  lulians  Bomltuiiu: 
R.  Eden,  Voyages^  p.  5v^. 

algongoli:  Sp.    See  {^joQJoIL 
algor,  sb.:  Lat:  cold,  chilliness. 

abt  1430  For  orer  oolde  doo  douves  dounge  at  eve  Aboute  her  roote,  algour 
away  to  dryve:  PaUad.  m  Htat„  to.  55.  [N.  E.  D.]  1768  ALGOR  is  used, 
hf  vaui  medicinal  writers,  to  denote  a  preternatural  coldness  or  chilness in  apart, 
lluys  speaks,  in  this  sense,  of  an  Algtr  tii  the  arm,  attended  with  an  tUr^y: 
Chambeks,  Cycl.,  SuppL 

*algna8i1,  ftlgnadl,  sb.-.  Sp.:  a  serjeant  of  police,  a  con- 
stable. 

bet  1684  Againc  your  Gnce  must  have  Alguaieles  and  Aposintadois  wiche 
must  bee  sent  (from)  this  Cootre,  to  meet  with  your  servaunts  that  goo  afor  to 
make  pstwiisinns,  and.herbegears  at  their  first  entree  into  Spayne.,.Algiiazeeles; 
Eow.  Lu,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  11.  Na  diz.  p.  105  (1846X 
1668  until  the  algiiaiil  or  sergeant  of  the  said  inqnisitioa  might  come  anid 
apprebend...the  said  Nidwlas  Barton:  FoxR,  A.  ^  it.,  Bk.  xiL  VoL  viii.  pu  513 
(1853).  1600  in  the  towne  of  Ikaialapa  the  chicfe  Algutail  of  the  wouince  is 
.  resident:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyagu,  VoL  ill.  ix  496.  1613  the  great  Provost  or 
Constable  of  Granado  whom  tney  called  Aljntazil  Major.. .The  Alyuazil  seeing 
their  disloyalty,  &c. :  E.  Griukstonk,  Tr.  Tmftutt  Hist.  0/  Spaznt,  Bk.  xiii. 
p.  47X.  1630  nine  AlguwUt  (Sargeants)  who  idclosing  me  on  both  Sides 
laid  violent  Hands  on  me:  W.  LlTHGOW,  Rackinje  ai  Maiaga,  p.  194  (Repr,  in 
Plum.  Brit.,  1739X  1638  if  an  Alguasil  (<s  Sargtant)  Mrw  Mm  ku  Vate, 
tMai  it  a  Utile  tohite  tt^f*...my  Don  will  dmm  frtuiMy  tffhit  kom,  andyttid 
himuelf  his  fritentr:  Howkll,  Lttt.,  ill.  xxxL  p.  loo  (1645).  1669  be  gone 
my  saucy  comnmion.  111  dap  an  Alguaslle  upon  thy  heels:  Dkvdbn,  Meek 
Attn!.,  1.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  s8j  (1701).       16^   a  Bolttr  for  the  treasury ;  a 


Uedimc  for  the  prison,  Argotilt  or  Sojeants:  J.  Ray,  J&um.  I^fiw  Cotmtr.y 

S.  490.         1797  The  cocTegidor...has  sent  this  alguasil  to  appceheikd  yon: 
hollbtt(?),  Tr.  Git  Blai.    [L.]       1883  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his 


Hustieat  algiiasil:  W.  Irving,  Alkambn,  p.  1^5.  1888  The  terrible  Algtia- 
nU  of  the  Rue  de  ^&iisalem  threatened  action:  Sat.  Rrv.,  Vol.  55,  p.  558. 
1886  called  up  at  midnight  by  the  "alguadl"  and  three  doctors,  who  came  to... 
inform  me  that  I  was  to  repair  at  once  to.. .the  ''lasareto":  Daily  News,  Aug.  at, 
P-S/7- 

[From  Arab.  aZ-wosfr,— 'the  minister',  see  vizier,  cf.  Port. 
ah/asir,  alvasil.  The  meaning  has  been  degraded  in  the 
Peninsula  first  to  the  governor  and  judge  of  a  town,  then  to 
lower  ministers  of  justice.] 

algnm,  almng,  pi.  n.lgnTmn<in,  sb.:  Heb.  (but  probably  of 
foreign  origin):  perhaps 'sandal  wood'. 

1678  Send  mee  also  cedar  trees,  firre  trees,  and  Algumroim  trees;  BUlt 
(Genev.l  2  Chron.,  ii.  8.  1611  Algume  trees:  ih.  1619  Golden  Targets, 
Afamig  Trees,  precious  Stones:  Pukcmas,  Mierocotmus,  ch.  Ixxiv.  p.  733.  1666 
Ebony  (which  some  take  for  the  Algummiu  wood) :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav., 
P-  Vf>  (•67»). 

alhaga,  sb.\  Arab,  alfi&ja  {lit.  'the  thing'):  a  Moorish 
garment. 

1683  over  this  [osiock]  an  alkaga,  or  white  woollen  mantle :  EvEtVH,  Diary, 
VoL  IL  p.  161  (iSjoX 

«Alluunbni:  Sp.:  the  fortress.and  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada.  Also  {Rare),  a  place  of  entertainment 
like  the  Alhambra  Theatre  in  Leicester  Square,  London. 

1613  King  Makemet  the  little,  or  his  Alcaydes,  should  deliver  up  the 
Fortrcsse  of  Alhambra:  E.  Grihestonk,  Tr.  Tur^uet't  Hitt.  0/ Sfaiiu,  Bk. 
XXIII.  p.  940.  —  He  went  into  the  pallace  Court  of  Alhambra:  ib.,  Bk.  xiii. 
n.  47X  1673  Here  we  saw  the  Castle  called  La  Lkatnira,  the  seal  of  the 
kings  of  Granada :  J.  Rav,  yaum.  Lmi  CoHHtr.,  p.  48s.  1880  the  Alhambra 
and  Zehra:  E.  Blaquiere,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  351  (and  Ed.X  1864  The 
axtdtjtt  or  cokiured  tiles,  fonnd  in  the  Alhambra:  Scoffbiim,  in  On^t  Cirt.  Se., 
Chem.,  430.  1860  the  imageiv  overwrought,  and  of  a  somewhat  Eastern  and 
vohiptaous  character.  Indeed,  there  was  one  contrast  between  a  supposed  Al- 
hambra and  a  foul  pothouse:  Once  a  Week,  Feb.  as,  P-  >88/i.  1880  There 
were  00  Alhambras  then.. .no  casinos,  no  music-halls,  no  aquaria,  no  promenade 
concerts:  Lord  BKACONsriBLD,  Endym.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xx.  p.  178. 

[From  Arab.  a/-Aamra,''^tht  red'  (fortress).] 
S.  D. 


ALICANT 
alhenna:  Arab.    See  alcanna,  henna. 
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aliafar:  Sp.    Seealjofiur. 

*aUas  (.^  -  L),  adv.  and  sb.  (pL  aliasee) :  Eng.  it.  Lat.:  at 
another  time,  otherwise. 

I.  I.    ativ.:  otherwise  (known  as). 

1608  thos  shepe  ye  wiche  wer  in  Robert  Costerds  handds  alias  Vngram  of 
hautford:  Stanford  Ckurc/noarden's  Accounts,  1552^1609,  in  Antiqnary,  Mar., 
1888,  p.  117/s.  1681  Siu6f  called  L(«wood,  aliat  Blockwood:  Act  as  Eli*., 
ix.  {  I.  \SM  CeotTge  Castriet,  alias  Scanderierg:  Srms.,  SoHH.,  m.  1601 
The  blade  prince,  sir;  alias,  the  prince  of  darkness;  alias,  the  devil:  Shaks., 
Airs  Well,  iv.  s,  44.  1698—1633  the  sharke,  alias  tiUrmte:  R.  Hawkins, 
Voyage  into  Soutk  Sea,  |  19,  p.  148  (1878X  1617  the  Lady  Pocakontat  alias 
Rebecca:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  535.  1633  the  Didce  ot  Brunswick, 
aliat  Bishop  of  Halvtrstadt:  Howku.,  Lett.,  11.  p.  34  (>645).  1646  A  like 
conceit  there  pasaeth  of  Melisigtnes,  aliis  Homer:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud, 
Ef.,  Bk.  VII.  ch.  xiii.  p.  300  (1686).  *1876  Smith,  alias  Marshall :  Ecko,  Jan. 
8,  p.  1.  [Sl] 

I.  I  o.    more  loosely,  'that  is  to  say',  'in  other  words'. 

1639  a  Domfaiican  Cardinal  of  S.  Sistus,  alias  of  Capua:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's 
Hitt.  Ctunc.  Trent,  Bk.  I.  p.  79  (i6;ri).  1896  I  can  recommend  my  host's 
ale  as  second  to  none  in  Leith,  alsat  in  the  world :  '  Noct.  Arab. ',  in  BlackmootTt 
Mag.,\o\.  XXVI.  p.  IS3.  1868  smoking  Paradise,  alias  opium:  C.  Readr, 
Hard  Cask,  VoL  1.  p.  197. 

I.  2.    sb.:  9a  assumed  name,  another  name  or  title. 

1606  An  Aliit  or  double  name  cannot  pceiudice  the  honest:  Camden,  ifnw., 
147  (1614)-    (N.E.D.)        1676  Fools,  as  well  as  Knaves,  take  other  Names, 


andpass  by  an  Alias:  DvntKti,  Aurengr-Z.,  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  i  (1701X 
1881  he  has  been  assuming  various  aliases:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  53,  p.  363.  1886 
Esther  Langton  also  known  under  the  alias  of  Esther  Lewis :  Atktninm,  UcL  31, 


P  S68/1. 

II.  the  name  given  to  a  second  writ  issued  on  the  first 
writ,  capias,  q.  v.,  proving  ineffectual,  from  the  phrase  therein 
occurring  Sicut  alias  pra^cepimus,^' &s  we  on  another 
occasion  commanded'.  If  the  person  to  be  sued  non  est 
inTentns  {q.  v.),  a  plnries  {q.  v.)  writ  followed. 

1466  your  councell  thynketh  it  were  well  don  that  ye  gete  an  allsat  and  a 
plurict  that  it  myght  be  sent  don  to  the  scheryf :  Patton  Lettm,  VoL  11.  No. 
518,  p.  9x7  (1874X  1763  He  practised  a  much  more  easy,  certain,  and  effectual 
method  of  revenge,  by  institutug  a  process  against  them,  which,  after  wriu  of 
cafiat,  aliat,  et  fluritt,  had  Men  repeated,  subjected  them  to  outlawry: 
Smollbtt,  Lansu.  Greemet,  ch.  xxv.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  33;  (1817). 

*alibi  {a  -  l),  adv.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.:  'elsewhere*. 

1.  adv.:  also  attrib.  Leg.  away  from  the  scene  of  a  crime 
or  offence. 

1737  The  prisoiier...endeavouied  to  prove  himself  Alibi :  Akbuthnot,  yokn 
Butt,  to.    (K.E.D.] 

2.  sb.:  Leg.  the  plea  of  having  been  away  fh>m  the  scene 
of  a  crime  or  offence  at  the  time  of  its  commission. 

1748  He  wouM  secure  him  witnesses  of  an  lUiU:  Fibloihg,  Jonatkan 
WHd,  Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  16S.  1771  The  consuUe  observed,  that  ne  wouM 
have  time  enough  to  prepare  for  his  trial,  and  might  prove  an  alibi:  Smollett* 
Hnmfk.  CI.,  p.  u/s.  1783  Must  you  be  able  to  prove  an  alibi  T  Hor.  Wal- 
roLB,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  163  (1858).  1787  By  Sir  Thomas's  not  attending 
the  whole  trial,  and  by  strong  alibi  s...he  was  acouitted,  without  even  a  reference 
to  the  jury:  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  1031/a.  1818  I'll  prove  an  alibi,  my  lord:  Lady 
Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  111.  ch.  L  p.  so  (1819X  1838  Mr.  R.  would  not 
go  in  pursuit  of  the  aliois  and  aliases  of  the  accused  :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  iv. 

61333.        1887  arguments  tending  to  show  that  the  alibi  was  inadmissible: 
■ckbns,  Pickwick,  ch.  zxxii.  p.  34^         1880  It  would  not  have  been  difficult 
...for  him  to  have  esablished  an  alibt :  J.  Pavn,  Confidtnt.  Agent,  ch.  Ii.  p.  334. 

alica,  sb.:  Lat.:  spelt,  spelt  grits. 

1668  They  call  thys  with  vs  in  england  fiumentie  potage.  And  I  suppose  it 
to  be  that  which  diuers  cal  Alica:  T.  Gale,  Enckirid.,  fol.  47  ro.  1684  Of 
wheate  also  is  made  Alica  and  Amylum  mentioned  of  Galen,  things  not  vsuall 
among  vs.  Yet  Amylum  is  taken  to  be  starche,  the  vse  whereof  is  best  knowen 
to  launders.  And  Alica  Sacckarata  is  taken  for  frumentie :  T.  Cochan,  Haven 
0/ Health,  p.  a6.    -  .       . 

and  nourisheth  lease ;  <3.,  p.  31.       .   , 

a  kind  of  food. ..some  representing  it  as  a  sort  of  grain,  and  others  as  an  aliment 
made  of  grain :  Chambers,  CycL,  SuppL 

Allcant,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.:  wine  from  Alicante  in  Spain. 

IBSO  Alegant  wyne  rosette:  Palscr.  1643  these  bote  wynes,  as  malmesye, 
wyne  oouise,  wyne  greke...alygaunt...be  not  good  to  diynke  with  meate :  Boorde, 
Dyetary,  ch.  x.  p.  ss5  (r>7oX  1801  grosse  wine  like  alennt:  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  38,  ch.  13,  Vol.  n.  p.  319.  1616  Pure  Rhenish,  Hippocras, 
white  Muskadine,  |  With  the  true  bloud  of  Bacchus,  Allegant,  |  That  addes  new 
vigour  which  the  backe  doth  want  |  Are  precious  wines:  R.  C,  Time/  Wkittlt, 
V.  1919,  p.  (a  (1871X  1634  the  best  commoditie  is  the  Wine  issuing  from  the 
tree,  which  is  sweet,  pleasant  and  nourishing  as  Muskadine  or  Allwant :  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  aio.  1684  those  kinds  [of  wine]  that  our  Merchants  carry 
over  are  Aose  only  that  grow  upon  the  Sea-side,  as  Malagat,  Skeriet,  Tents, 
and  A^antt:  Howell,  £>»/.  Ho-EL,  VoL  IL  Iv.  p.  3So(i678X  1660  Hol- 
locks,  Sutards,  Tents  and  Allicants,  brought  into  the  Port  of  London,  the  Butt, 
or  Pype  to  pay...ij.  L  v.  a.:  Stat,  il  Car.  II.,  c  4.    Sched.,  t.  v.  Wines. 

Variants,  i6  c.  17  c.  Aliga{u)nt,  Aligaune,  ale-,  alii-,  alle- 
gant. 


they  boyle  it  Price]  as  Alica,  yet  it  is  more  hardly  diirested 
1T08  alica,  in  the  antient  physic  and  diet. 
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ALIENATOR 


alienator  {s:=.^lz.),  si.:  Eng.:  one  wHo  alienates  or 
transfers  to  the  ownership  of  another. 

1670  With  these  Immunities  and  Lands  they  have  entail'd  a  curse  upon  the 
Alienators  of'them:  Waltom,  Lous,  Hoaktr,  ill.  191.  (N.  E.  D.]  1772  Many 
popish  bishops  were  no  leu  alienators  of  their  episcopal  endowments :  T.  Wakton, 
Sir  T.  Poft,  4a     (T.J 

[From  Eng.  alienate,  as  if  Late  hat.  aliinator,  noun  of 
agent  to  Lat  aii/ttSre,=' to  transfer  to  the  ownership  of  an- 
other'.] 

alimant  (^ i  .=.),  v6.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.;  to  nourish,  feed,  main- 
tain ;  also  Afetaph.  to  support,  sustain.    Obs. 

1490  She  hathe  alymented  and  noryshed  her  from  the  owre  of  hyr  btrthet 
Caxton,  En^dotf  xxix.  1x3.    [N.E.D.] 

[From  Fr.  alimenter^^'to  nourish '.  The  Eng.  sb.  aliment 
is  adapted  from  Lat  alimentum.l 

aliofar,  alioffar,  aliofre:  Sp.    See  aUoflBr. 

*alianando  bonns  dormitat  Homerus,  pkr.:  Lat: 
'sometimes  worthy  Homer  is  sleepy';  i.e.  the  brightest  ge- 
nius is  sometimes  dull.  From  Hor.,  A.  P.,  359,  quandoque 
b.  d.  H. 

1603  the  common  speech  being  most  true  aliqitando  dormitat  Homtria: 
W.  Watson,  QwxUibtti  of  Relig.  O'StaU,  p.  114.  16S1  the  very  best  may 
sometimes  err;  aliquando  bontu  dormitat  Homtrus:  it  is  impossible  not  in  so 
much  to  overshoot:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.^  To  Reader,  Vol.  i.  p.  114(1897! 
1S86  (referred  to]:  Sir  T.  Ross,  Stc.  Voyage,  ch.  xlix.  p.  6js.  ,1886  "AJl- 
ouando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus'*.  And  no  one  expects  inlallibility  in  calen- 
Jarers  of  State  Papers:  Atktntnm,  Hay  99,  p.  713/3. 


aliqnid,  neut.  pronom.  adj.:  Lat.:  'something',  'some- 
what'. 

1577  aliquid  salis  [of  salt]:  G.  Gascoignb,  p.  }i  (1868).  1669  they... 
would  bunt  to  destruction  every  one  in  whom  there  is  aliguui  Christie  anything 
of  Christ :  I.  Flavel,  Wkt.^  Vol.  v.  p.  105  (1799).  1689  when  the  best 
knowledge  nath  gone  as  far  as  it  can,  yet  tnere  is  still  aiiyuid  ultra  (beyond]: 
Sir  M.  Hale,  CoHttmflatimu,  Pt  I.  p.  47. 

«a]iiliiidhaeret^/Ar.:  Lat. :  'something  sticks';  a.haeribit, 
'something  will  stick '. 

bef.  1733  R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  ii.  91,  p.  79  (1740). 

aIi(inot(-i  z.  _!.):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aligtiote,  or  fr.  Late  Lat.  ali- 
^uota  (^«rj)  =  'some  part':  in /«r.  aliquot  part,  an  exact 
measure,  a  quantity  contained  in  another  quantity  so  many 
times  without  any  remainder;  also  used  for  aliquot  part. 

1670  this  kynde  of  part  is  called  commonly  ^r  mttiens  or  mtnturanSt  that 
is,  a  measuryng  part :  some  call  it  ^n  multipitcaiiuax  and  of  the  barbarous  it 
is  called /arr  alujuota,  that  is  an  aliquote  part:  H.  Billingsley,  Euclid,  Bic  v. 
fol.  136  re.  1696  Aliquot  parts,  are  the  even  numbers  that  may  be  had  out  of 
any  great  number,  as  6,  4,  3,  a,  out  of  xa;  PHlLLirs,  World  0/  WorxU,  1809 
ALlQUOT/orf,  is  such  part  uf  a  number  as  vnll  divide  and  measure  it  exactly, 
without  any  remainder.  For  instance,  a  is  an  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of  9,  and  4  of  x6: 
Nicholson,  Brit.  EtuycL 

[Not  fr.  Lat.  aliquot,='so  many',  butfr.  Late  Lat.  aliquota 
pars,  coined  from  quota  /arf,='what  part?'  on  the  analogy 
of  aliquanta pars,  =  '&n  inexact  measure',  'an  aliquant  part'.] 

alisa(u)nder,  -dre.    See  Alezaader(8). 

alisma,  s6.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  SXurita:  Bot.:  water-plantain; 
esp.  Alisma  Plantago,  or  great  water-plantain,  which  is 
found  in  our  pwnds,  ditches,  and  marshy  places. 

1578  the  sulke  of  Alisma  is  single  and  slender,  and  the  rootes  shoulde  be 
also  slender:  H.  LvTE,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Heri,,  Bk.  lit.  p.  335.  1863  Upshoots, 
with  graceftil  pyramid  of  white  thick-clustered  flowers,  the  delicate  alisma: 
O.  Meredith,  King  if  Amasit,  1.  ii.  a,  iia.    (N.  E.D.] 

alind — alind,  alius — alius :  Lat.    See  quotations. 

1647  Christ  is  atiut  from  his  Father,  not  aliud:  John  Trapp,  Com.  oh  Ntw 
Test.,  p.  372/x  (xB68).  —  As  in  the  person  of  Christ  there  is  aliud  it  aliud 
(against  Eutyches),  not  alius  et  alius  (against  Nestorius):  ib.  1606  This,  then, 
is  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  alius  and  alius,  another  and 
another  person,  but  not  aliud  and  aliud,  another  and  another  thing;  N.  Hardy, 
on  \st  Ep.  yokn,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  aa/a  (1865).  1672  in  Christ  there  is  nature 
and  nature,  but  not  person  and  person:  aliud  et  aliud,  but  not  alius  et  alius,  for 
it  is  but  one  Christ :  T.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  347/1  (x868). 

aliunde,  adv.:  Lat:  from  another  place,  from  another 
source. 

1669  that  it  (/.(.  Scri|>ture]  may  reach  us,  that  we  miy  know,  and  understand, 
and  submit  to  its  authority,  it  must  be  testified  unto  aliunde,  from  some  other 
person,  or  thing  appointed  thereunto :  J.  Owen,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  403  (Russell, 
1836).  1674  they  [i.e.  moral  duties]  are  in  some .  measure  known  unto  men 
aliunde  from  other  principles;  it..  Vol.  11.  p.  322.  1861  evidence  which 
happens  to  bo  aRorded  alitmdi:  ).  VI.  Crokkr,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  11.  p.  91  (iSstX 
1860  it  was  proved  on  his  side,  aliunde,  that  he  was  fanatically  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Taliacotian  operation :  Once  a  Week,  Mar.  xo,  p.  330/1.        1877 


AOCEKENiSI 

In  the  cases  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  this  Commission  by  a  vote  «T  S  to  7  refilsed 
to  receive  any  evidence  aliunde  the  certificates  of  the  officials  of  the  state:  Pneetd. 
0/ Electoral  Commiss.,  Congress.  Record,  Pt.  iv.  Vol.  T.  p.  ai8/t.  1884  The 
reference  to  tlie  purchaser  is  not  conclusive,  for  it  might  have  been  shewn  alimmte 
that  y.  Studds  was  not  the  purchaser :  Sir  Ford  North,  Imw  Rtforts,  a8  Chaste 
Div.,  308. 

aljobat  sb.:  Arab.    See  quotations. 

163B  ther  vstd  garments  of  a  middle  siu  for  lengtk,  WU  the  Ponike  vest, 
vstd  hy  the  Turkes  emd  Persians  at  this  day,  which  they  caU  AUnba,  eutd  theu 
Cauaia:  Pvrchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1533.  1666  the  Aljdha  or 
garment  most  of  them  wear  reaches  scarce  to  the  knee,  and  is  somewhat  strait 
near  the  waste  where  'tis  girt  about:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVwv.,  p.  139  (1677). 
-~  The  Asiaticks  were  no  bands ;  their  Aljoba  at  out-side  Vest  is  usually  of 
Callico  sticht  with  silk,  or  quilled  with  Coiten:  it.,y.  307.  1819  swing  his 
jubbee,  like  a  pendulum,  from  side  to  nde.  and  shuffle  along  in  his  papooshes; 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L  p.  i  (iSsoX  1890  their  robes,  called ya^M, 
are  made  like  tunics:  E.  Blaquihre,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  aoi  (and  Ed.).  1886 
The  ordinary  outer  robe  is  a  long  cloth  coat  of  any  colour  (called  by  the  Turks 
Jooi'ieh  but  by  the  Egyptians  gii'ieh),  the  sleeves  of  which  reach  not  quite  to 
the  wrist:  E.  W.  Lane,  Afod.  Egypt. ,  Vol.  1.  p.  34.  1888  He  was  clad  in  a 
jubbeh :— Tr.  A  rob.  Nts.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  n.  p.  466.  1846  a  crimson  robe,  (/M^) 
reaching  also  to  her  feet;  Mem.  of  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  VoL  I.  ch.  lU.  p.  99; 

[Arab,  aljubba ;  see  first  quotation  fr.  Lane.] 

aljofitr,  sb.:  Sp.  fr.  Arab,  al-jaukar,  'the  precious  stone': 
seed-pearl,  a  pearl  of  irregular  form. 

1683  Aliofre,  or  perles  of  the  first  sorte  or  siz:  R.  HAKLOTrr,  Divers  Voyares, 
p.  164  (1850).  1689  there  is  neat  fishing  of  pearles  aad  aliafar,  and  those  wQch 
are  there  founde  do  in  many  lullats  exceede  them  that  are  brought  from  Barcn: 


R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendout's  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  305  (1854).  —  there  are 
many  pearls  and  aliofar,  al  very  good,  round,  and  fine:  sb.,  p.  338.  1698  It 
hath  many  Pearles  and  Alioffiir;  Tr.  y.  Vast  Linschattn's  Voyages,  Bk.  i.  VoUi. 
p.  laS  (1885). 

alkahest,  sb.:  coined  by  Paracelsus  the  alchemist,  in  a 
Latin  treatise,  as  the  name  of  his  universal  solvent. 

1668  [Van  Helmont]  His  great  Solvent  called  the  Alkahest  (margin);  J.  H., 
Blix.  Prot^  p.  4.  1696  Alcahest,  the  Chymical  Appellatian  01  prepared 
Mercury:  Phillips,  World  of  Words.  1T48  Paracelsus,  a  bold  Empiric,  aad 
wild  (Zabalist,  asserted,  that  he  bad  discovered  it  (the  Universal  Medicine],  and 
called  it  his  Alhahtst:  Lord  CnxsTBRriELD,  Lettrrs,  VoL  i.  No.  13a,  p.  m 
(1774).  1763  Now  this  here  elixir,  sold  for  no  more  than  sxapeiioe  a-phiat 
contains  the  essence  of  the  alkahest ;  the  archietis,  the  ctuholiooo,  toe  meDstramn, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  is  the  true,  genuine,  un- 
adulterated, unchangeable,  immaculate,  and  specific  chruseon  pepuromunan  eh . 
puroi:  SuoujCTT,  Laune.  Grtavts,  ch.  x.  Wlcs.,  Vol.  v.  p.  93  (1817X 

♦alkali,  alcali  (J.  -  s),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  alcali  (fr.  Arab.). 

1.  the  saline  substance  obtained  by  passing  water  through 
the  ashes  of  plants  (saltworts)  which  grow  in  moist,  saline 
soil,  as  Salsola  and  Salicomia. 

1886  Sal  tartre,  alcaly,  and  salt  pieparat:  Chaucer,  Chan.  Ytm.  Tale, 
C.  T.,  13678,  p.  481  (Tyrwh.,  1856).  1684  saltartre,  alcalie,  sal  preparat: 
R.  ScoTT,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  i.  p.  354. 

2.  Bot.  saltwort  {Salsola  Kali  or  Salsola  Soda). 

1678  The  herbe  named  of  the  Arabians  Kali,  or  Alkali:  H.  LvTS,  Tr.  Do. 
doen's  Herb.,  Bk.  \.  p.  115.  1696  Alkali,  the  Herb  Kali,  or  Saltwort: 
Phillips,  World  of  Words.  1788  KALI,  a  plant  growing  on  the  sea  coasts... 
The  name  Kali,  or  alkali,  was  given  it  by  the  Anxbians:  Chambers,  CyeL 
1T9T  Alkali,  or  Seii  Kali,  in  botany.    See  Salicoiinia  :  Bticyc.  Brit. 

3.  any  substance  having  the  characteristics  of  soda,  e.g. 
forming  a  soapy  emulsion  with  oil,  and  neutralising  acids ; 
also  any  alkaline  products  of  commerce,  as  caustic  potash. 
Alkalis  are  mineral  as  soda,  vegetable  as  potash,  animal  as 
ammonia.  In  modern  Chemistry  the  term  includes  all  bases 
analogous  to  these  three  substances. 

1696  Alkali  is  a  Term  in  Chymistry  and  Physic,  and  is  a  hollow,  and  porous 
Salt  readily  dispos'd  to  joyn  it  self  easily  with  all  Acids;  Phillips,  World  tf 
Words.  1710  Frogs  Spawn. ..abounds  with  an  occult  Volatile  Alcali:  FllLLBII, 
Pharmacop.,  p.  X05.  1789  The  medicinal  waters  [of  Ballstown]  contsxin  iron, 
a  minsral aihali,  common  as// and  lime:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  G^wr.  Vol.  x. 
p.  408  (1796).  1863  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  condensation  of  Muriatic 
Acid  Gas  in  Alkali  Works:  Stat,  sftifvi  Vic.,  ch.  134  title. 

alkanet  ( i  -  -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp. 

1.  red  dye  obtained  from  a  European  plant,  Anchusa  or 
Alkanna  tinctoria,  Nat  Order  Boraginaceae,  also  called 
orcanet,  orchanet,  fr.  Fr.  orcanite. 

abt.  1440  Take  alkenet  ii  peny worth,  and  frie  hit  in  faire  grese ;  In  Househ. 
Ord.,  356  (X790).  [N.  £.  D.J  1660  Alkanet  roou,  the  pound  j.  s.:  Stat.  13 
Car.  11.,  c.  4.    Sched.,  s.  v.  Drugs. 

2.  Bot.  the  aforesaid  plant,  or  a  kindred  plant. 

1499  Alkenet  herbe,  Alcanea :  Prompt.  Parv,  (Pynson). 

[From  Sp.  alcaneta,  arcaneta,A\m\n.  oialcana,  see  alcanna.] 

alkanna:  Sp.    See  alcanna. 

alkekengi  {j.-it=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lafc  fr.  Pers. 
through  Arab.:  red  Nightshade,  red  Winter-cherry  {Phy- 
salis  Alkekengi,  Nat  Order  Solanaceae). 
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ALKERMES 

14M  Alkeakea^y  borbe  morab,  Mmtt«  ruin:  Prompt,  Part.  .MM 
Alkynlqniw:  <J.(Pyiuon)ii  18T8  yeticaria  vnlgarU.  Xlcakengie  pr  winter 
Cherie:  H.  Lvtb,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Htrh.,  Bk.  in.  p.  445.       1797  Eiuyc.  Brit, 

Variants,  alketi-,  alkyn-,  alka-,  alca-,  alche-. 
<  fLow  Latv»/*«&^/»jf»,  fr.  Arab,  alkikeng,  fr.  Pers.  kikunaj. 
The  forms  ending  in  -g^  -ge,  may  be  fr,  Fr.-  alkikenge^  the 
ioms'y&alka-yalca-f  alche-  fr.  It.  alchakengi.'] 

alkermes  (--i-),  sb.-.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  the  scarlet  grain 
insect,  formeriy  thought  to  be  a  berry,  see  kennes;  also  a 
cordial  confection  of  which  the  kermes  was  an  ingredient. 

1M7  the  amfect3oa.nan^d  AUhirmfx  be  good  to  comfbrte  the  sonle  or  the 
SMrites  of  nuui:   BooRDE,\^rfv.,  ch.  2a,  p.  103  (1870).  1016    Alkermes, 

Canms,  &c.  [list  of  fniit>  of  New  Eneknd):  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  721 
(1884)1  1660  AJchemes;  Symip,  the  pound  vj.  8.  viij.  d. ;  Confectio,  the 
ouDoe  iiij.  ft,:  Stat.  la  Car.  II. ^  c.  4.  Schea.,  s,v.  Drugs,  bef.  1682  make  use 
ofthe  fiesh  Pulp  for  the  confection  of  AUurmes\  which  still  retdineth  the  Arabick 
name,  from  the  Ktrmes-btrry:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tract*,  i.  p.  19(1686).  1689- 
The  Arabians  were  wise,  and  knowing  in  the  Materia  Afeaica,  to  have  put  it  in 
their  Alkermet:  M.  Lister,  youru.  to  Paris,  p.  344.  ,  1788  Alkermes  Om- 
fectio,  the  ounce  0.0.8 ;  Alkermes  Syrup,  the  pound  0.1  .o:  Stat.  27  Geo.  III., 
c  13.  .'Sched.  A,  x.f.  Drugs. 

[From  Fr.  tUkermis,  ultimately  fr.  Arab.  a/-firmis,'''tbe 
kermes'.] 

Alkoran :  Arab.    See  Alcoran, 

all':  It.    See  alalia. 

all  amort:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ilia mort. 

alia*,  part  of  phr.\  It.  See  a  and  la.  With  adjectives 
(and  also  substantives  with  the  preceding  di,^'oi',  sup- 
pressed) a//a  stands  for  <z//<z  mdda,=='m  the  style(of)',  'in  the 
fashion  (of)',  like  the  French  i,  la  {q.  v.).  From  the  i6  c. — 
18  c.  English  writers  often  incorrectly  put  a  la  for  alia:  see 
a  la  Greca,  a  la  grottesca,  a  la  modema,  a  la  Moresca,  a 
la  Mosaica,  a  la  Tnrchesca,  a  la  Tentnra,  alia  dozzina, 
alia  Tedesca. 

iSSa?,  part  of  phr.:  Sp.:  for  a  la.  See  a  and  la.  With  adjec- 
tives (and  also  substantives  with  the  preceding  de,='oV, 
suppressed)  alia  stands  for  a  la  m(fda,=' in  the  style  (of)', 
'in  the  fashion  (of)',  like  the  French  &  la  (y.  v.).  ■  In  the  17  c. 
Eng.  writers  incorrectly  put  alia  for  a  la. 

tXa?,  part  of phr.:  Fr.:  for  i  la  (^.  f.).    Rare. 

alia  breve,  phr. :  It. :  Mus.    See  quotation. 

1740  ALLABREVE,  the  name  of  a  movement,  whose  bars  consist  of  two 
lerai-breves,  or  four  minims,  b^. :  Grassihkau,  Mu$.  Diet. 

alia  caparison^e:  Fr.     Seek  la  2. 

aUa doEziiia,  a  la  A.,  phr.:  It:  for  a  {lit.  'the')  dozen. 
Seealla*. 

1617  Paduoa  where  a  student  may  have  his  ubie  at  an  Ordinary  (vulgarly 
aJa  Jotemi)  and  his  chamber  for  eight  crownes  the  month;  F.  Morvson,  /tin., 
Pl  i.  Bk.  i.  ch.  s.  p.  69. 

alia  Fiwentina,  a  la  ¥.,fihr.:  It.:  in  the  Florentine  style. 
See  alla>. 

1693  The  Pope. ..will  pave  Rome  in  all  baste,  alia  FitrentiHa:  Reliq. 
W«//»i.,  p.  680(1685). 

alia  Franca, /Ar.:  It:  in  the  French  style,  fashion.  See 
alia*.  Hence,  as  the  Turks  call  any  European  foreigners 
Feringhi,  i.e.  'Franks',  alia  Franca=' Europea-n  fashion'. 

1876  a  long  table  furnished  alia  franca  (the  Turkish  expression  for  European 
customs):  Cornkitl Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  281. 

alia  modema, /Ar.:  It:  in  modern  style.  See  alia'  and 
a  la  modema. 

1678  The  City  is  indifferently  strong,  and  they  have  lately  been  at  great 
expences  to  fortilie  it  ettta  modema  with  ramparts  and  bastions  of  earth :  J.  kav, 
Jotem,  Low  Counir.,  d.  434. 

alia  Mosaica:  It    See  a  la  Mosaica. 

alia  mntesca,  phr. :  it. :  in  the  style  of  a  dumb  {muto, 
fem.  muta)  person.    See  alia*. 

16S6  the  King  and  others  can  reason  and  disoourse  of  any  thins  as  well  aitd 
as  distinctly,  a/6i  muiesca,  by  nods  and  signes,  as  they  can  with  wonu:  Purchas, 
PUgrimt,  Vol  H.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1595. 


allegation: 


alia  picoree,  pecorea:  Fr.  or  Sp.    See  picoree,  &  la 
picorto. 

alia  Boldado,  phr. :  Sp. :  in  the  style  of  a  soldier.    See 
alia'. 

1620  but  in  these  puts  Alia  SeUado  presented  the  Prince  a  white  hotse : 
Pdrchas,  PUgrimt,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  556. 


Si 


.  allaSpagimola(Spaniola),  a  la  S.,phr.:  It:  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.    See  alia*. 

1589  the  cape  alia  SfaHtola:  PuTTSNHAH,  EMg.  Poet.,  ill.  p.  305  (1868). 

,  alia  Tedesca,  a  la  "t-tphr.  i  It:  in.the  Gothic  (or  Gennan) 
style.    Etymologicaliy  Tedesco='T>\x\f:ii'  (M.  H.  G*  diutisk). 

1670  .This  Church  is  built  a  ta  Tedetca  as  they  call  i(;  R.  Lassils,  Voy. 
Ital.,  Pt.  II.  p.  381.  1693  For,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentitts  says,  He  mas 
made  all  things  to  all  Men,  so  the  Proctor  manag'd  his  part  before  this  Prince 
alia ^Tudtsca:  J.  Hackbt,  Ait.  tViliiams,  Ft;  I.  17;  p,  30.  —  the  filthy 
t.tnltans,  guilty  of  their  own  Filtniness,  made  Pasquins'of  the  Pope,  who  meai)t 
well  <rAb  TWnra:  >?.,  Pi.  It.  38,  p.  36. 

alia  Tragique:  Fr.    Seek  la  2. 

_  ''All&h:  Arab.:  God,  'the  true',  or  in  pre-Mohammedan 
times, 'the  supreme', 

1884  the  Arabians  call  him  (Ciod)  Alia,  the  Mahometists  call  faint  Abdi: 
R.ScOTT;  Disc.  IVitrk.,  &•(.,  p.  5^8.  1698  they  will  sweare  by  (Sod,  Ma- 
kwnel,  or  Mertus  Ali,  and  sometimes  by  all  at  ones:  as  thus  in  their  owne 
language,  saying,  Ollah,  Mahumet,  Ali\  R.  HakVUVT,  Voyagef,  VoU  1.  p.  309. 
1613  The  Ckristian  died,  and  1  hum  skle  went  not  to  the  fire,  hut  to  Ala: 
T.  .Sh*i.to«i,  Tr.  Don  Qnirott,.  Pt.  1».  ch.  xKi.  p.  46$.  —  AlSi  preserue 
thee  my  deere friend:  li^.,  p,  469.  1616  At  euery  enforcing  of  themselues  (as 
in  all  their  labours)  crying  Etough:  perswaded  that  God  is  ncere  them  when  they 
name  him,  the  diuel  far  off.  and  all  impediments  lessened  t  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav., 

S.  118  (1632).  1684  still  crying  AUough  wkaddmo,  or  grete  God  to  heipe  him: 
ir  Th.  Hrrbbrt,  Trav.^  p.  55.  1667  a  people  that  sweares  not  by  any 
thing  but  Ala:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Letters  of  Voiture,  No.  40,  Vol.  i.  p.  76.  1670  O 
holy  Alka,  that  I  should  live  to  see  I  The  Granadines  assist  their  Enemy; 
Dhvden,  Cong.  t)f  Granada,  1.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  387  (1701).         1813  By  Alia ! 

I  would  answer  nay:  Byron,  Giaour,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  167  (1832X  1826  "1 
sell  not  the  wisdom  with  which  Allah  has  endowed  me,"  answered  the  Arabian 
physician:  .Scott,  Talisman,  ch.  xi.  p.  51/1  (1868).  1889  I  conunit  my  aflair 
unto  Allah;  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arab.  Nts.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xii.  p.  365. 

Variants,  i6  c.  Ollah,  17  c.  Ala,  Elough,  AUough,  Alha. 
[For  al-il(ik,='^t  God',  cf.  Heb.  eloah.     Note  Dryden's 
corrupt  accentuation,  now  general.] 

Allah  il  Allah :  corrupted  fr.  Arab,  la  ilah  ilia  allah,  or 
(with  case  inflexions)  Is  itaha  ilia  'lUih,  'there  is  no  God  but 
the  God' :  the  Moslem  war-cry ;  also  the  first  clause  of  their 
confession  of  faith  (see  second  quot). 

1814  Alia  il  Alia !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry;  Bvrok,  Corsair,  n.  vi.  Wks., 
Vol  IX.  p.  29s  (1832).  1819  sufficiently  reasonable  not  to  stick  at  the  differ- 
ence between  Kyrie  elelson,  and  Allah,  Illah,  Allah:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  59(1820). 

atlapeen:  Eng.  fr.  Syr.    See  alepine. 

*allte,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  walk  between  trees  or  bushes,  an  avenue, 
a  lane;  also  with  »#rte,=' green'. 

1769  two  French  alUes  of  old  limes:  HoR.  Walkile,  Letters,  Vol.  in.  p.  238 
(1857)  1836  the  allie  verte,  by  which  you  approach  it  [Brussels],  is  broad» 
green,  and  pleasant :  Refl.  on  a  Ramble  to  Germany,  Introd. ,  p.  iS.  1837  The 
great  avenue  between  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  with 
the  allies  of  the  latter,  are  the  places  to  meet  the  fast-goers  of  the  French 
capital:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  ir.  p.  159. 

[From  Fr.  alter,  =  ^  to  go'.] 

.  allegation  {jL-JI  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  allegation. 

1 .  Leg.  the  making  of  a  charge  on  oath  before  a  magistrate 
or  judge;  also  the  making  of  a  plea  in  defence;  the  charge 
or  plea  made. 

1646  the  indignitie  and  false  allegation... doloruslie  pricked  and  tormented 
Emma:  Tr.  Pofydore  Vergits  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  288  (1846).  1693  she 
had  suborned  some  to  swear  |  False  all^ations  to  overthrow  his  state :  Shaks., 

II  Hen.  Vl.j  iii.  i,  181.  1623  On  Monday,  they  were  before  the  king,  with 
their  accusations  and  allegations:  J.  Chamberlain,  mCourlA*  Times  of  Jos.  I., 
Vol.  11.  p.  390  (1848).  1688  The  Queen  Dowager.. .on  allegation  of  a  great 
debt  owing  her  by  his  Majesty. ..declares  her  resoluuon  to  stay:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  a.  p.  286(1872). 

2.  the  making  of  an  assertion  not  yet  proved ;  an  assertion 
regarded  as  not  formally  proved. 

1640  These  allegations  of  the  wyse  emperour  was  than  confyrmed :  Elvot, 
Im.  Govemaunce,  p.  45  v^.  1603  I  cannot  but  desyre  you  to  examine  his 
allegations:  Evelyn,  Corresf.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  245  (1872). 

2  a.    an  assertion  without  proof,  a  mere  assertion. 

1540  How  vntrue  their  allegations  be,  &  on  how  feble  a  foundation  they  are 
buylded,  it  shall  in  this  wise  appere  vnto  vnse  men;  Elyot,  Im.  Govemaunce, 
Pref.,  sig.  aiv  ro.  1584  whie  should  anie  of  their  interpretations  or  allegations 
be  trusted :  R.  Scott,  Disc.  }Vitck.,  Bk.  xvi.  ch.  v.  p.  479. 

3.  the  making  of  a  citation  or  quotation;  a  citation  or 
quotation. 

1603  all  his  allegations  and  examples  out  of  Saint  Paules  Epistles,  and  other 
^aces  falsly  appliecfby  him  to  the  secular  Priestes ;  W.  Watson jj2uodlibets  of 
Relig,  &•  Stale,  p.  75.  1639  a  long  series  of  Allegations  of  Doctors  of  the 
one  and  the  other  Law:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavt's  Hist.  Count.  Trent,  p.  xlv.  (1676). 
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ALLEGATOR 


(Kor/^  No.  98.  Misc.  Wlu.  Vol.  I.  p.  i6a  (1777)1  1809  Alli 
in  triple  than  in  common  time:  NICHOLSON,  BrU.  EtuyrcL.  : 
Thii  II  the  reed  the  dead  muiidan  dropped,  I  With  tunefiil  i 


allegator,  sd.:  (i)  alligator  (g.  v.) ;  (3)  one  who  makes  an 
allegation.    Rare. 

allegrement,  adv. :  Fr.,  or  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  alligremtnt :  with 
alacrity,  brisklv.  Bacon  used  the  adj.  alUgre,  Old  Fr.  aligre, 
as  aleger  which  Sir  Th.  Herbert  (1665)  copied  as  alegre. 

1604—9  Make  therefore  to  yourwir  wme  Mark  and  co  towards  it  AUcgre- 
ment :  Donne,  Ltt.,  in  Wkt.,  Vol  vi.  p.  jn  (1839).    [N.  E.  D.] 

allegretto,  adj.:  It:  Mus,:  rather  lively;  not  so  quick 
and  lively  as  allegro  {q.  v.),  of  which  alUgretto  is  the  dimin.: 
jused  as  adv.^  and  as  sb.  for  an  allegretto  movement  or  com- 
position. 

1T40  ALLEGRETTO,  a  diminutive  of  Allecro,  wbidi  therefore  meanspcctty 
ijuiclc,  but  not  so  quick  as  All«ro:  Gkassinkao,  Mta.  Diet.  1888  The 
middle  aiUgretto  in  F  is  one  of  Schumann's  most  charming  inspiratioiis:  Aik*. 
t$aitm,  Apr.  10^  p.  496/1. 

allegro,  adf. :  It. :  brisk,  lively,  quick ;  gay,  merry,  as  in 
Milton's  title  L' Allegro  (163a). 

1.  Mus.  also  used  as  adv. :  of  the  quickest  and  liveliest 
grade  of  movement  except  presto  {g.  v.). 

188S  (used  by  PuiccU  m  munc  then  pubL].  17S1  Bailbt.  1T9T  SiKfC, 
Brit. 

2.  Afus.  as^sd.:  an  allegro  movement  or  composition. 

ITM  his  ADAGIOS,  his  AU.»:KOS...and  his  ticcs:  Lord  CHSSTnariELD,  in 
"     " "  "       -   --*       -  -•  ■  -    '  1809  Allegros  move  swifter 

.  Em^kL.  S.V.  aft.  18C4 
t  dropped,  |  With  tunefiil  magic  in  its  sheath 
still  hidden ;  |  The  prompt  allegro  of  iu  music  stopped,  |  Its  melodies  unbidden  : 
BssT  Harts,  On  a  Ptn  of  Tkamat  Starr  Kinf.  1883  the  final  spirited 
allegro  forms  an  efiective  close  to  the  work :  Daily  Jfrmt,  Sept.  7,  p.  5/4.  1884 
The  allegro  con  brio  (with  spirit]  which  ends  the  act  with  the  departure  of  the 
pdgrims,  forms  a  spirited  coodusiaB  to  the  woik:  ii.,  Apr.  jc^  p.  ^— The 
opera  is  preceded  by  an  overture,  o|>eningwith  a. ..statelyintroduction  in  Cminor, 
louling  to  an  allegro  molto  [wcy]  in  the  major ;  iA.  1887  The  first  aiUgn 
opens  with  a  vigorous  and  bold  theme:  AtkeHttnm^  Mar.  96,  p.  435/3. 

alleja,  sb.:  Turk,  alaja,  alichak:  a  striped  cloth  from 
Turkestan,  of  silk  or  cotton.    See  also  elstcnes. 

1614  Casutht mUI,  Atttiat,irtad PinUuUt...mik meA s^tUd. ttriffdand 
duqturtd  Stujfet:  Purchas,  PUgrimi,  VoL  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  407  (tbss).  16SS 
I  pec  alleias  cf  15  R.  per  cm:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  pu  69  (1883).  16S6 
ten  fine  Bastas,  thirtie  Topseeles,  and  thirtie  Allisaes:  Purchas,  Pilprimt,  VoL  1. 
Bk.  iv.  p.  504.  —  Cannakens...Aleiaes... Quilts,  Carpets:  ih,,  p.  53a  1668 
Cottoti-<loalhs...cominonly  called  .Z^Mllrrwailr,. .. Z.0Vf>,  .^/^li^nirMf,  &c.:  J.  Davibs, 
Tr.  MoHtUltla,  Bk.  1.  p.  49  (166a).  16T8  Silk,  Alsjah  or  Cuttaoee  breeches : 
Fryxr,  Batt  Imlia,  196  (i698X  (Yule]  1690  It  (Suratt]  is  renown'd...for 
rich  SiUcs,  such  as  Atlanes,  Cuttaoees...Allajars:  Ovincton,  Vcjiaet,  si8  (1696). 
lii.]  ins  An  Allejah  petticoat  striped  with  green  and  gold  and  white:  AdvL 
in  jywto/or,  in  Malcolm's  .<4i>AV&llrf,  430.  (i^.f  ITOT  ALLEGEAS:  fnK^. 
Bnt.  1818  Allacbas  (pieces  to  the  ton}...i3oa:  Milborn,  Oritnt.  Cammtrct, 
VoL  It.  p.  331.  [Yule]  18T8  Alleja...a  silk  cloth  5  yards  long,  which  has  a 
sort  of  wavy  line  pattern  running  in  the  length  on  either  side:  Badrn  Powell, 
Pui^aiHamJbk.,«,.    \a.-\ 

Alleliila(li),HaUeliiia(h),^.v.    Heb. 

1.  an  exclamation, '  Praise  ye  Cjod'. 

1881—8  The  title  of  the  hundrid  and  fourthe  salm.  Alleluya:  Wydiffite 
Job,  &-C.  (1881X  1889  alleluya:  Wvcur,  Kev.,  m.  6.  IBSS  The  cv. 
Psalme.  Ilalleluya...Iet  all  people  saye:  Amen,  Amen.  Halleluya:  Coverdalb, 
Pt.,  cv.  1609  Alleluia  signifieth  more  then  Laodate  Dominum,  Praise  ye  our 
turn.  For  by  these  two  hebrew  wordes,  Allelu  a,  the  Prophet  taniteth  al  men 
to  praise  (Sod,  with  gladnes,  iubulation,  with  hart,  voice,  and  gesture,  with 
instruments,  and  bowaoeuer  we  are  able :  DtmMfy  Biol;  Ps.,  civ.  —  and  in  the 
sireates  iiunf  AlUlttia  shal  be  song:  —  Tobus,  xiiL  as.  1611  Alleliua: 
BitU,  Rev.,  nx.  6  (R.  V.  HaUel^ah).  be£  161T  Alahiiah...Alleluiab... 
Haleluiah:  Minsmbu,  Guidt  iitta  Ttnput. 

2.  a  song  in  praise  of  God. 

1691  methought  I  heard  the  angels  sing  I  An  alleluia  for  to  welcome  him: 
Grbbne,  Miadtiis  Drtam,  p.  383/3,  L  3  (1861).       1B9S  Sing,  ye  sweet  Angels, 


Alleluya 
EtithaL,     .  . 
/»/sAx  without 


sing,  J  That  all  the  woods  ma 
,  340,  VpTcs.,  p.  (89/3  (i8«9). 
ithout  debngation:  S.  ward. 


may  answeie,  and  your  eccho  ring:  Spens., 
168S  lauding  their  Creator  with  AUf 
StrmoHt,  p.  313. 


alleiiiande,.r^.:  Mod.  Fr.  fern.  ofadj.a//ifMMff</,o' German'. 

1.  name  of  several  German  dances. 

1798  But  when  ^ou  have  made  several  [springs  or  hops],  as  in  the  AiUmoMdt, 
you  make  your  Spnngs  and  Hops  together  without  rising  on  one  single  Foot : 
J.  Essex,  Tr.  Ramtau't  Datuiitf-MaiUr,  Pl  i.  ^  104.  1809  ALLE- 
MANDE...The  dance  known  by  this  name  is  still  used  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land :  NiCHOusoH,  Bril.  EncfcL  1814  view  with  jealousy  m  the  country 
dances,  the  occasiemal  introductioo  o(  an  allemattde:  Edm.  Rn.,  Vol.  33,  p.  434. 

2.  a  kind  of  musical  composition  in  slow  time ;  a  move- 
ment in  a  suite  {g.  v.). 

1794  ALLEMANDA,  is  the  Name  of  aoertainAirorTune,  always  in  common 
time,  and  in  Two  Parts  or  Strains :  Short  Exflie.  of  For.  Wdt.  m  Mm.  Bit.  1788 
Chambers,  CjkI.  1740  ALLEMAND,  a  sort  of  grave  and  solemn  music,  whose 
measure  is  full  and  moving:  Grassinsau,  ,>faix.  Diet.  —  ALMANDA,  a  certain 
air  or  tune  where  the  measure  is  in  common  time,  and  movement  slow :  A.      1809 


ALLODIUM 

ALLEMANDE,  in  music,  a  slow  air  or  melody  in  commoa  time  of  four  crotchets 
in  a  bar... It  is  found  in  Handel's  harpsichord  lessons:  Nicholson,  Brit.  Enqrcl. 

Variants,  a/lmaud,  alamattde,  al{le)maHda. 
[Mod.  Fr.  allemattde,^^Genaaxi'  (<&f>f« being  suppressed); 
succeeded  Mid.  Eng.  Almain  as  a  musical  term.] 

aUevement,  sb.:  Fr.,  or  Eng.  tt.  Old  Fr.  alevement:  alle- 
viation. 

1699  Yet  this  is  some  allevemcnt  to  my  sorrow:  SMmam  A*  Pen.,  IL  in 
Dodsley-Hazlitt's  Old  Plays. 

^alleviator  {z.j.^j.  c),  sb. :  Eng. :  lightener,  mitigator. 

1811  That  kindest  alleviator  of  human  miseries:  Lamb,  Oh  btiiir  Hanrtd, 
Wks.,p.56o.    [N.E.D.] 

[As  if  Lat  noun  of  agent  to  Late  Lat  allevi&re,^\ti 
lighten'.] 

allice,  allis:  Eng.    See  alose. 

*aJligator  {±z.±:.\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.:  a  Oayman;  any 
large  Saurian  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  now  also  used 
loosely  for  crocodile. 

1B77  Pimple  stoiies...whicl>e  are  founde  in  greate  quantitie  in  the  mawe*  of 
CaiHtana,  y*  are  called  Latarlti:  Frampton,  JtifitU  Niwtt,  foL  73  r*. 
1697  aligaru:  Shaks.,  Rom.,  v.  i,  43  (ist  4to.X  IMO  a  monstrous  Lagarto 
or  Crocodile:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voya^t,  VoL  in.  p.  489.  1614  AlUrmrla: 
B.  JoNSON,  Bart.  Fair.  iL  6,  Wks,  VoL  IL  p.  38  (1631— 40X  1698—109  In 
this  river.. Jire  great  aoundance  of  alagartta:  K.  Hawkins,  Voyagt  Soutk 
Sta,  (  L  p.  363  (1878X  1695  Goorrt  Btiaiu...ms  shrewdly  bitten  with  an 
Al^arta:  PuRCHAS,  PUgrimu,  VoL  L  Bk.  iiL  p.  191.  —  suspecting  it  bad  beene 
an  AUgata,  diued  vnder  water:  ii.,  p.  344.  —  fastened  with  Allegators  teeth: 
ii.,  VoL  11.  Bk.  iv.  p.  ^17.  —  Alagaters  or  Crocodiles:  >i.,  P-  43^  1899 
Gwa*ut  they  have,  wnicne  is  a  little  hannlcsse  beast,  like  a  CrokaaeU,  or  Alt' 
gator,  ytry  Gu  and  good  meat:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wir.,  p.  904  (1884).  1634  the 
Riuers  abounds  [mrlwith  Crocodiles  (whom  Seamen  improperly  call  AUieattny. 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  199.  166S  The  discommodities  these  Streames 
engender,  are  Allegators:  I.  S.,  ./<  hri^t^  ttr/tct  yemm.  rfy'  late  Proceed.  <)f 
y  Enf.  Army  in  ye  W.  Indite,  p.  19.  1679  retctied  all  jmtr  Outwaexl 
Traitort  \  From  Aatfing  «>  Ute  Alleeaten :  S.  Butler,  HtuUirae,  PL  IIL 
CanLilp.i4a  17W  a  man  who  was  bitten  by  an  alligator  in  swimming  across 
a  river:  Gent  Mag.,  LViit.  L  33/t. 

Variants,  lagarto,  alagarto,  alligarta,  alUgator,  &c. 
[From  Sp.  al  or  */  lagarto,^' xht  lizard',  fr.  Lat.  lacerta, 
='lizard'.] 

alliterator  (_ .£_ ^— ),  sb.:  Eng.:  one  who  alliterates 
or  practises  aUiteration ;  or  one  who  frequently  repeats  some 
particular  letter. 

1760  The  alliterator  must  be  as  busily  employed  to  introduce  his  favourite 
vowel  or  consonant,  as  the  (Sreek  poet  to  shut  out  the  letter  he  had  proscribed : 
Colman  &  Thornton,  in  Comuut.,  Na  83.    (N.  K  D.] 

[Apparently  formed  in  relation  to  alliteration.,  as  if  Lat, 
on  the  analogy  of  verbal  nouns  in  -Ator,  cf.  Lat.  litterdtor, 
=° 'teacher  of  letters',  'grammarian'.] 

*alliiun,  sb.:  Lat.:  Bot.:  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (Nat 
Order  Liliaceae),  to  which  belong  garlic,  leek,  onion,  and 
ramsons. 

1866  In  the  shade,  grey  periwinkles  wind  among  the  snowy  drift  of  allium : 
ComJtiU  Mag.,  Nov.,  p.  538.    [N.  E.  D.) 

allmand:  Mod.  Fr.    See  allemande. 

alio:  It:  'to  the',  'after  the';  used  bef.  masc.  sing,  nouns 
which  begin  with  .r  or  .r  followed  by  another  consonant  See 
al*. 

allohrogic,  -ical,  adj.:  Calvinistic,  Presbyterian;  in  allu- 
sion to  Geneva  having  anciently  been  Gendva,  a  town  of  the 
Allobroges,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Gauls,  whence  the  Fr.  allobroge, 
='clown',  'lout'. 

1609  to  shew  it  as  manifestly  as  the  day  light  at  qoonctide,  that  who  and 
whensoeuer  any,  be  he  Pope  or  Prince  or  other  Monarcn,  doth  not  faiur  their 
1  esuiticall  allobronckes,  although  he  do  no  way  stine  against  them :  W.  Watson, 
Quodiihets  of  Retig.  &*  State,  p.  99. — this  Allobrogicul  gooemment :  ifi.,  p.  aa 


allddinm,  alddinm,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  assumed  Old  Get. 
al(l)Sd,=' entire  property':  estate  possessed  in  absolute 
ownership,  as  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands  (see 
ndaller),  opposed  to  feudum  or  fief,  which  is  estate  held  of 
a  superior. 

1699  in  the  law  of  England  we  have  not,  properly,  allodium,  that  is,  any 
sulnects  land  that  is  not  as  it  is  hoiden :  Coke,  Littleton,  VoL  L  Bk.  L  ch.  t,  I  1 
[i.  v.]  (1833).  1716  J.  Harris,  Diet.  (3rd  Ed.).  1768  The  writers  on  this 
subject  denne  Allodium  to  be  every  man's  own  land,  which  he  possesseth 
merely  in  his  own  right,  without  owing  any  rent  or  service  to  any  superior : 
Blackstone,  Commentaries,  Bk.  11.  ch.  7.    (R.) 
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aDoeoBtrraha,  neut.  pL  adj.i  Gk.  jXXoto<rrpo^:  disposed 
in  irregular  stroplieB. 

XSn  The  Bieuaie  of  vene  used  in  th«  chonu  is  of  all  wrtt... being  divided 
imo  stuuas  or  pausei,  they  may  be  called  AUaeoMropha :  MiltoNi  Samt. 

tHHogtuaumt,  si.:  Eng.  fr.  It  allogiamento :  lodging,  sol- 
diers' quaners,  allodgement  (formed  on  the  model  of  the  It. 

word). 

16M  The  alloglamena  of  the  garriioa  axe  unifonne :  Evklvn,  Diary,  Mar.  33. 
(Dane*) 

allong*,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  slip  of  paper  fastened  to  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  promissory  note  to  give  space  for  further  en- 
dorsements when  the  back  of  the  bill  or  note  is  fuU. 

UU  An  indortenwnl  written  on  an  allonge,  or  on  a  "copy"  of  a  bill :  Stat. 
45  A*  46  yic.,  ch.  61, 1 33, 

[Fr.  iiA<Mi^«,='something  added  to  lengthen',  'a  stretching 
out'  (used  in  Eng.  in  1 8  c.  in  the  senses  of  'thrust',  'lunge , 
and  'long  rein'). J 

*alIon8,  istpers.pl.  imper,  vb.:  Fr.:  'let  us  go'. 

IMS  AUou  ItaStlUI  Courage  I  Dsvdbn.  H^iU  GaltatU,  v.  Wk*.,  VoL  i. 
a  fo  (iTOtX  ISM  CooM,  GentlenKn,  alimt,  here  i>  Company  coming : 
Coxcaxvi^  DniU  DttJtr,  L  5.  Wk*,,  Vol  i.  p.  171  (1710X  1789  courage, 
aDoasI  Gkav,  L*tt*rt,  No.  xit.  VoL  1.  p.  38  (1(19).  1757  AUtmi,  Afeiuintrl 
Tocre  «ain,  you  kaov,  |  To  ttrive  with  a  victorious  foe :  Cowper^  /Xti  Sat,  t/ 
ut  Bk.  rfHarma.  VUi,  so  alltia  for  a  tftetacU  miUtairt,  which,  I  am  tolcL 
is  tt  be  very  fine:  I>adv  Blbssington,  ItUtr  in  Franet,  Vol.  i.  p.  73.  1841 
Atttmtdmc  [therefore]!  enough  sermonising:  Thackmiav,  Mite.  Euays,  b'c, 
.  38o(iltsX        be£  1868  AlltHt,  Mr.  NamelessI    Put  up  your  notebook:  — 


t  Paftn,  p.  53  (1879).        1877  Poverty  I  the  poverty  of  a  company 

b  the  dty  of  London  1  AOtmt  date:  C.  Rbai«,  Wtmum-Hattr,  A.  xv.  p.  147 
(1S83). 

[From  aUer,^'to  go'.] 

kUot  (—  -L),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  to  assign  by  tot,  to  apportion 
(also,  tHtr.  to  be  apportioned,  Obs.  and  Rare),  to  assign, 
appoint ;  to  destine  (with  inf.  Obs.) ;  to  ascribe  {Obs.). 

1880  Oder  lodgynges...to  be  lotted  to  suche  as  may  be  warned  to  bring  almaner 
of  sadw  stnifwim  dieym  for  foumysshing  of  the  same:  RniUutd Paftn.  p.  sa 
(184s).  1846  To  this  laste  \Lf.  Constantine]  was  allotted  Britlaine,  Prance, 
^fUUt:tt.P»tfdmVtrgirt  Eng.  Hui.,\a\.\.v.^(-A^  1891  Thon 
an  allotted  to  be  la'en  by  me:  Shaks.,  /  Hnt.  VJ.,  v.  3,  55.  1694  unde- 
acrrcd  reproach  to  him  allotlcd :  —  LtKrat,  814.  1896  favourable  stars  { 
AUot  thee  for  hit  knely  bed-fellow:  —  Tom.  Sir. ,  iv.  5, 41.  1608  Five  days 
we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision  |  To  shield  thee,  &c. ;  —  Lear,  L  i,  176.  1665 
Tite  rcn  of  the  p«rt*...wcre  allotted  to  the  other  Commissioners :  Evilvn,  Diary, 
Vd.  I.  p  411  (187SX  1701  a  due  proportion  being  allotted  to  each  «  them : 
—  Crrntf.,  VoL  in.  p.  383  (i87aX 

Variant,  i6  c.  lotttA,  alotttd. 

[From  Old  Fr.  a/cter,  fr.  d,  prep.,='to',  and  /<»/,-'lot'.] 

allowes :  Eng.    See  alose. 

allnljn,  sb.  pi.:  Du.:  bitter  aloes.  The  Du.  alluijn  or  a 
Japan,  or  Malayan  form  thereof  was  Anglicised  by  Cocks  as 
aUowaies. 

MM  spices  and  fruites  of  India,  Alluijn,  Cane  Sugar,  and  other  merchandises ; 
Tr.  J.  Van  Linxlutm't  Vnarit,  Bk.  1.  VoL  I.  p.  61  O885).  1633  He  beged 
aGttleallowaietof  me,  which  Igavehim:  R.  Caata,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  3  (1883). 

aUnmette,  sb. :  Fr. :  match  (for  lighting). 

184S  Twisting  an  allumette  out  of  one  of  yon... and  relighting  my  calumet : 
Lowiu,  P»tt.  Wlu.,  xrilt  (Ori)-    IN.  E.  D.] 

allure,  .f^.:  Fr.:  gait,  walk,  air,  mien. 

1864  He  hunted  in  black  during  the  enstiing  season ;  and,  indeed,  henceforth 
laid  aside  bis  splendid  attire  and  his  allures  as  a  young  man :  Th ackvhav,  Stw* 
\  VoL  IL  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  403  (1879). 


alluvion  (r.  »  _  .=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  alluvion. 

I.  inundation,  overflow,  flood  of  water,  esp.  carrying 
matter  in  suspension,  the  wash  or  flow  of  water  on  a  bank  or 
shore. 

1860  Of  the  whyche  allunyons  and  ouerflowynges  the  Earthquakes  (as  I 
thyake)  were  the  cause :  Nicolls,  Tkucididts,  foL  xdi  ro.  1644   Or  as 

wrm  Rivers  by  insensible  alluvions  uke  in  and  let  out  the  Waters  that  feed  them, 
yet  are  they  aid  to  have  the  same  beds:  Howelx,  Efui.  Ht-El.,  VoL  n.  xix. 
p  458  (1678).  1681  .^//KVft^M  (.4 //wu))  the  still  rising  and  swelling  of  a  River, 
a  doagc  or  innndatiaa :  Blount,  Ghetvgr. 

3.    matter  deposited  by  flood  or  inundation. 

1781  AUtetriffH,  an  accession  or  accretion  along  the  sea-shore,  or  the  banks 
ef  fauge  rivers  by  tempests  or  intmdatioiis :  Bailbv. 

2  a.    Geol.  alluTitiiU  {q.  v.). 

1TT9  The  matters,  so  carried  off,  will  be  thrown  against  the  opposite  bank  of 
die  river.. .and  produce  a  new  gixMmd,  called  an  alluvion:  Mann,  in^jiiZ  Traru., 
Im.603.    [N.&O.] 


3.  Leg.  the  formation  of  fresh  land  by  the  gradual  wash- 
ing up  ofsand,  earth,  &c 

1768  either  by  oUhvuih,  by  the  washing  up  of  sand  and  earth,  so  as  in  time 
to  make  terraJSrmai  Blackstone,  Cmmm.,  Bk.  n.  ch.  xvi.  p.  a6i.    (CE.D.1 

*allnviiun,  sb.:  Lat:  earth,  sand,  &c  deposited  by  moving 
water  above  its  present  average  level  under  existing  local 
conditions,  aUnTlon,  aUuvial  deposit.  Occasional  pL  allnvU. 
Distinguished  from  dllnviiua  (f.  v.),  from  old  river  terraces, 
and  from  raised  beaches. 

1665—6  Tis  true,  that  if  there  be  Seas  in  the  Mom,  It  can  hardly  GUI  out 
otherwise,  than  it  doth  upon  our  Earth,  where  AUsscistsi^t  are  made  in  some 
places,  and  the  Sea  gains  upon  the  Land  in  others:  PhU.  Trans..  VoL  I.  No.  7, 

&19I.  1788  Chambess,  C>c£  1888  a  deposit  of  alluvium  which  is  <ar 
om  coounon  on  these  northern  shores:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  t^eyofe,  ch.  viiL 
E.  X14.  1886  The  most  celebrated  place  for  its  production  is  the  neighbour, 
ood  of  Tien-tsin,  where  the  soil  is  a  loose,  sandy  alluvitmi:  J.  P.  Davis, 
Ckinfse,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viiL  p.  33s.  1848  cliffs  composed  of  matter  that  may  be 
called  stratified  alluvium:  C  Darwin,  ytmm.  BearU.  cfa.  xt  pw  937  (and  zAJ). 
1885  He  does  not  appreciate  the  diffnence  of  age  Detween  tlMse  older  alluvial 
deposiu  of  the  Thames  Valley...and  the  newer  alluvium  of  Tilbury:  AtkenoMm, 
Aug. »,  p.  244/1. 

[Neut.  of  Lat.  allttvius,  adj.,— 'aUuvial'.] 

alma,  sb. :  It.  (poet.) :  soul,  essence,  spirit :  personified  by 
Prior  in  his  poem  entitled  'Alma  or  the  Progress  of  the 
Mind',  whence  Scott  takes  it  in  the  sense  animal  spirits. 

1717  Alma  in  verse,  in  prose  the  mind:  Prior,  Alma,  L  318.  1814  and 
whom  the  irresistible  influence  of  Alma  would  have  engaged  m  field-sports  from 
morning  till  night:  Scott,  Wavertey,  p.  64. 

alma :  Arab.    See  almalt 

*933aa,  m&ter,  phr. :  Lat : '  fostering  mother ',  a  title  given 
to  educational  institutions,  esp.  Universities. 

1607  The  earth  is  alma  mater,  a  bountiful  mother,  to  man  and  beast:  John 
TuArp,  Cmt.  Old  Test..  VoL  ill.  p.  130/1  (i86S)i  1710    Henceforth  alma 

matar  must  submitt  to  the  dty,  j  Let  her  doctors  grow  dull  and  the  aldermen 
witty:  T.  Hearnb,  Remains,  vol.  I.  p.  igo  (i86o)l  1786  I  can  never  con- 
descend to  apply  to  the  zrosaer  studies  of  Alma  Mater:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Letttrs, 
VoL  I.  p.  9  (1857).  1743  a  judicious  eye  instantly  rejects  any  thing  eutri,  any 
liberty  which  the  painter  bath  taken  with  the  features  of  that  alma  mater; 
Fielding,  yos.  Andrews,  tni.,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  sa  (1806).  1764  port  is  m  a 
manner  mother's  milk  to  me;  tor  it  is  what  my  Alma  Mater  suckles  all  her 
numerous  pngeny  with :  Lord  Chbsterfield,  m  World,  No.  91,  Misc.  Wlcs., 
VoL  I.  p.  IS4  (t777).  1771  some  good  offices,  which  you  know  he  Imt  done 
me  since  I  left  tMna  mater  [sOxford];  Smollett,  Hum^  CI.,  p.  ijh  (iSSaX 


1774  you  see  I  am  not  a  rebel,  when  alma  mater  antiquity  stands  t . 

HoR.  WALPOLB,  Lotters.  VoL  vi.  p.  104  (1857).  1778  Vou  might  divert 
yourself,  too,  with  Alma  Mater,  the  (3nitch,  employing  a  goujat  to  defend  the 
citadel,  while  the  generals  repose  hi  their  tents:  ii..  Vol.  vii.  p.  158  (1858)^ 
1780  to  whose  care  our  alma  mattr  (allow  me  to  evince  my  affection  to  the 
University  by  this  expression)  can  more  safely  trust  her  interests  and  pro^ierity : 
H.  A.  ScHULTBNS,  in  Sir  W.  Jones'  Letters,  Vol.  L  No.  Ixiii.  p.  149  (t8ai), 
1808  that  veneration  usually  paid  by  an  English  scholar  to  his  Alma  Mater; 
Scott,  Drydtn's  Wis.,  VoL  i.  p.  30.  1808  the  publication  of  which  must 
have  been  a  proud  day  for  alma  mater:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  ta,  p.  53.  1840 
which  bad  drawn  Frederick  so  abruptly  from  his  Alma  Mater:  Barham, 
tngoldt.  Leg.,  p.  104  (1865).  1860  He  never  could  be  got  to  frequent  the 
chapel  of  the  college  with  that  regularity  of  piety  which  Alma  Mater  demands 
from  her  children:  THACKBitAV,  Pondennit,  VoL  l  ch.  xviiL  p,  196  (1879)1 
1888  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Irving  said,  had  been  his  pcofessioiial  aima  mater: 
Standard,  No.  18465,  p.  3/3. 

almacenlsta,  sb.:  Sp.:  seller  of  goods  in  a  warehouse. 

1888  Large  stocks  of... wines  are  held  by  the  principal  shippers  and  alma- 
cmiitfas  in  Jeres ;  Leeds  Mercury,  June  xx,  p.  7/5. 

[For  derivation,  see  magazine.] 

almachabel:  Eng.  fr.  Med.  Lat  almacabala,  fr.  Arab. 
ttl-moqabala:  see  algebra. 

almaciga,  sb.:  Sp.  and  Port  fr.  Gk. luurrlxn,  through  Arab. 
al-mastaiA:  mastich. 

1577  the  Abnacirax  FtiAUTTOti,  ytiji/ull If ewts,  toL  ttK>.  —  the  Incenoe, 
and  Almasiga  are  gathered:  »j.,  foL  3  r'. 

almadla,  Port,  and  Sp.;  almadie,  Fr.:  sb.:   an  Indian 
river-boat ;  an  African  canoe  made  out  of  a  tree. 

abt.  1568  In  this  island  of  Sambula,  we  found  about  sa  boates,  called  Al- 
madyes,  or  Canoas,  whidi  are  made  of  one  jieece  of  wood,  digged  out  like  a 

yardes  long:  J.  Spabkk, 
ere  came  unto  us  [at  Goa] 
ingiiig  with  them  all  raaner  of 
fresh  victuatles  from  the  land:  Tr.^.  Van  Linsc/uten*sVoyagvs,\.dii.  iv.p,xs/3. 
—  they  TOW  [up  and  downe)  the  Rivers  in  boates  called  Almadias,  whereof  some 
of  them  are  hewen  out  of  a  p^ece  of  wood:  ii.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  1.  p.  362.  1699  Tlie 
6  day  came  an  Almade  ft  Negros  aboord  me :  R.  Hakluyt,  yoyages.  Vol.  11. 
it  p.  41.  1600  They  go  to  sea  in  certaine  small  botes  whicn  they  call 
Almadies :  J.  Pory,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  Afr.,  Introd.,  p.  35.  1684  hiring  an 
Abnadur.  which  is  a  Barque  with  Oars:  J.  P.,  Tr.  TavemUt>s  Trav.,  VoL  \. 
Pt  a,  Bk.  L  p.  71.       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

Variant,  17  c.  almade. 

[Ultimately  fr.  Arab.  a/-«ra'</y'a,=' ferry-boat'.] 
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ALMAGRiL 


1812  CAn  Egypt's  Almas— tantalising  group — ...with  Waltz  compare  :  Byr 
(Co//*.  WIm.,  vol.  IX.  p.  134(1832).  1819   Here  a  string  of  awalis  stnJ 

their  windpipes  in  tremulous  quavers:  T.  HorE,  Anatt.t  VoL  1.  p.  301  (18: 


almagra,  j:^,  £>Sp^  fn  Arab,  al-maghra;  a  deep  red  kind 
of  red  ochre  found  in  Spain,  callra  Sil  Atticum  by  the! 
Ancients. 

1B98  It  hath  many  hilles  of  a  reddith  colour,  which  shew  Kke  a  certaine 
Earth  in  Spaine  called  Almagro:  Tr.  J.  Van  LinscheitH's  Vtyagu,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  it. 
p.  160(1885).  17S3  ALMAGRA:  Chambers,  Cyd.y  StippL  1T97  Entyc. 
Brit. 

almah,  alme  (^±  z,\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  'almah,  pL 
^aivilim:  an  Egyptian  dancing  girl;  or,  more  correctly,  a 
professional  singer,  not  a  common  dancing  girl  {gh&ziyah). 

1797  ALME,  or  Alua,  singing  and  dandng  girls  in  Egypt ;  Entrc-  Brit. 

IVA    f^A..^    C«._.>_    A  l__^      ■— _._l:-I__ ^17:. 1.  117— I. _   ... ^.    BvRON 

.  strained 

,..        , _. ,  , ,..  _:>\  (i8ao). 

1830  the  ahne  and  dancing  girls:  E.  Blaquiere,  Tr.  Sig,  PanoHti,  p.  334 
(snd  Ed.).  18S6  the  inferior  'Aw&lim  sometimes  dance  in  the  hhare^m...the 
singingofa  very  accomplished  'Al'meh;  E.  W.  Lank,  ;!/«/.  ^^Z^,  VoL  11.  0.62. 
1869  The  graceful  fantastic  fancy  that  had  once  made  her  dance  like  an  alm^ 
among  the  scarlet  beans  of  the  cottage  gartlen :  Ouida,  Tricotrin,  ch.  xlvi. 
p.  467  (1870). 

«almanac  {±  —  ±),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Med.  Lat.  almanadjty.  a 
calendar  or  table  of  days  and  months  with  astronomical  data 
in  14  c.  15  c;  afterwards  combined  with  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical calendar.  The  astronomical  almanac  was  greatly 
improved  both  in  matter  and  method  by  Regiomontanus, 
1474^  Sometimes,  as  in  Zadkiel's  and  in  old  almanacs  from 
16  c,  forecasts  of  the  weather  and  of  coming  events  are  in- 
cluded. Modem  almanacs  provide  all  sorts  of  useful  and 
interesting  information. 

1S08  Alnunacke  for  xii.  yere:  Printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Title. 
1630  Almynack  and  pnjaosticatioQ,  &c :  Caspar  Lakt  (the  yonger),  Title. 
1684  in  his  Almanacke  amto  1580:  T.  Coghan,  Haven  0/ Health,  p.  219.  1694 
she  saved  me  every  year  a  penny  in  almanacs;  Greene,  Looking-Giass,  p.  131/a, 
1.49(1861).  16^  I  do  not. ..revolve  Ephemerides  and  Almanacks:  Sir  Th. 
"" "         •  -    ■  1664   [Title] 


Brown,  Relig,  Med.,  Pt.  11.  i  ix.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p  ^41  (185a). 

Kalendarium  Hortense:  or  the  Gardener's  Almanack  directing  w 

monthly  throughout  the  year — by  J.  Evelyn.  1664    Chaldeans,  Leam'd 


Genetliacks,  |  And  some  that  have  writ  Almanacks ;  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  11. 
Cant.  iii.  p.  181.  1787  Not  selling  so  many  almanacks  as  formerly,  because 
of  the  tax  laid  on  them:  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  1076/z.  1874  John  Dalton  had  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  constructed  an  almanac  for  himself ;  H.  LoNSDALB,  ^oAm  Palton, 
ii.  39. 

almandine,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.:  the  Alabandine  garnet  of 
Pliny,  cut  at  Alabanda  a  town  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor. 

abt.  1326  Alabaunderrynes,  &  amaraunj:  E.  E.  Allit.  Potmt,  B.  1471. 
[N.  E.  p.]  1398  alabandina  is  a  precious  stone  clere  and  somdeiale  ted  as 
Cardinis.  The  vcrtue  thereof  excyteth  &  encreacyth  blood;  Trevisa,  Bartk. 
De  P.  X.,  XVL  xiii.  sig.  Kvt«>/i.  abt  1400  the  red  ben  of  Rubies,  and  of 

Grenaz  and  of  Alabraundynes;  Tr.  MaundtviUe  Voyage,  ch.  xx.  p.  319  (1839). 
1880  But  1  would  throw  to  them  back  in  mine  I  Turkis  and  agate  and  almondine : 
Tennyson,  Merman,  iii. 

Variant,  14  c. — 17  c.  Alabandine. 

Almanzor,  name  of  the  hero  of  Dryden's  play  TTie  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  A.D.  1670,  meaning  'the  defended'. 

1711  I  could,  Almatitor-Vllex,  drive  the  British  General  from  the  Field : 
Sftctatur,  Na  167,  Sept.  6,  p.  244/1  (Morley).  1719  I  am  told  that  even 
^/moMA^  looked  like  a  Mouse;  ih..  No.  362,  Apr.  25,  p.  529/1.  1769  Whether 
he  was  sent  for  to  guard  St.  James's  gate,  or  whether  he  came  alone,  like  Al- 
inanzor,  to  storm  it,  1  cannot  tell :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  v.  p.  175  (1857). 

[The  Sp.  Almanzdr  is  fr.  Arab.  al-man(ur,=^i)\e  (heaven-) 
defended  ,  "the  august',  'the  invincible';  name  of  the  mayor 
of  the  palace  of  Caliph  Hish'am  II.  of  Cordova  (d.  1002  A.D.). 
The  title  a/ma^ur,  aumansour,  of  old  Fr.  romances, = 'a 
(Saracen)  grandee',  is  of  the  same  derivation.  See  almaeour 
in  N.  E.  DJ 

alme:  Arab.    See  almah. 

almeida.    See  alameda. 

almendron,  s6. :  Sp. :  Brazil-nut  tree,  augmentative  of  aJ- 
mendra,  ='almond-tree'. 

1862  The  almendron,  or  iuvia,  one  of  the  most  majestic  trees  of  the  forests 
of  the  New  World:  T.  Ro.ss,Tr.  Httmiotdfs  Trot:,  ii.  xxiv.  449.    tN.  E.D.) 

almirah,  almyra,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  alm&rf:  ward- 
robe, chest  of  drawers,  armotre. 

1878  Sahib,  have  you  looked  in  Mr.  Morrison's  almirah!  Life  in  the  Mo- 
fimil,  Vol.  I.  p.  34.    [Vulel 

[The  Hind,  almari  is  fr.  Port,  almario  fr.  Lat.  armarium 
whence  Fr.  and  Eng.  armoire,  Eng.  ambty.] 

almojabana,  jA:  Sp.  fr.  Arab,  al-mojabbana:  ctaeese-and- 
flour  cake.  Xeres  was  famed  for  this  dainty,  which  is  named 
from  Arab. yo^«,=' cheese'. 

1616  (See  aleovssi. 


ALQE  >.  :.- . 

almug:  Heb.    Seealgnm, 

almnten,  .r^.:  Arab.:  the  prevailing  planet  in' the  horo- 
scope. 

1698  F.  Wither,  Tr.  Darioft  Attrolog.,  sig.  P  3  v.  1616  Almnten 
Alchochoden  of  the  stars  attend  you:  Albumausr,  ii.  5,  in  Dodsley-HazUtt's 
Old  Playt,  Vol.  XI.  P.  345.  1621  the  Almutens,  lords  and  planets  there : 
R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  2,  Mem.  «,  Subs.  5,  Vol:  n.  p.  ^07  (1817). 


(1631).  1669  Venus,  in  the  west  angle,  t'he  house  of  marriage  the  seventh 
house,  in  trine  of  Mars,  in  conjunction  of  Luna;  and  Mars  Almuuien,  or  lord  of 
the  horoscope:  Massinger,  City  Madam,  n.  a,  Wks.,  p..32a/2(i839).      1666  a 


1626  your  Almntnu,  Altna  cantana:  B.  Johsqn,  Staj^.  of.  News,  li.  4,  p.  t8 

of  m 
irsi 

Witch  that  understood  the  Almuten  of  his  nativity;  Sir  tH.  Herbert,  Tmv-, 
p.  178  (J677). 

[Corruption  of almutez.  Loth,  Morgenland.  Forsck.,^. zgof., 
also  gives  the  form  almobtez  which  proves  the  word  to  be  for 
Arab.  «/-»»«Wa«r,= 'the  robber',  i.e.  the  planet  strong  enough 
to  take  away  the  influence  of  the  others  in  the  horoscope. 
The  termination  is  accounted  for  by  the  forms  AlmuUs, 
Almutem,  Almutam,  Almublem,  given  by  Bonatti  (see 
Alchoclioden) ;  a  quasi- Lat.  ace.  in  -em;  -en  being  formed 
from  -es  treated  as  an  inflexional  ending.] 

*  Alnascliar :  Arab.  Al-nashskAr,  .'the  lawyer':  a  cha- 
racter in  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Tales  in  Galland's 
version,  a  poor  man  who,  having  nothing  but  a  basket 
of  glass-ware  for  sale,  dreams  that  by  successful  trade  he 
rears  on  this  small  basis  so  large  a  fortune  that  he  marries 
a  princess.  In  his  insolence  he  kicks  the  princess  of  his 
dream,  and  wakes  to  find  that  he  has  kicked  over  and  de- 
stroyed his  glass.  He  represents  any  victim  of  baneful  illu- 
sions anticipative  of  unmerited  high  fortune. 

1712  Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  this  Chimerical  Vision,  and 
could  not  forbear  acting  with  his  Foot  what  he  had  in  his  Thoughts :  Spectator, 
No.  535,  Nov.  13,  p.  762/1  (Morley).  1812  Already  with  maternal  Alnascharism 
she  had  in  her  reveries  thrown  back  her  head  in  disdain :  M.  Edgeworth, 
Vivian,  ch.  i.  p.  xa  (1832).  1846  In  Alnascfaar-like  moods  a  man  fancies 
himself  a  noble  patron,  and  munificent  rewarder  of  artists;  Thackeray.  Misc. 
Essays,  p.  272  (1885).  1860  you  won't  scorn  me  as  the  worthless  idler  and 
spendthrift,  when  you  sec  that  I— when  I  have  achieved  a — psha !  what  an  Al- 
naschar I  am  because  1  have  made  five  pounds  by  my  poems ;  —  Pendtnnis, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xxxii.  p.  365  (1879).  1866    Already  had  my  Alnaschar.fancy... ex- 

pended...the  funds:  J.  K.  Lowell,  BigUmi  Papers,  No.  viii.  (Halifax). 

alo:  It.    See  alio. 

*aloe  {J.  --),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  LaL  aloi. 

1.  lign-aloes,  lignum  (Lat.  = 'wood')  aloes,  aloes-wood; 
see  agMlocIi(um).  This  use  is  due  to  a  wrong  translation 
into  Gk.  of  the  Bible  Heb.  akhillm  (fi\),=agallock. 

(abt  960  alwan ;   abt.KKM  alewan :   abt  1160  aloen:  <r.  N.  E.  D.]      1882 

A  medlynee  of  mvrre  and  aloes;  Wvclif,  John,  xix.  39.  abt  1400    In  that 

Ryvcre  Alen  fynden  many  precyouae  Stones, jind  meche  also  of  Lignum  Aloes: 
Tr.  MaundevtU's  Voyage,  ch.  v.  p.  56(1839)  bef.  1460    That  all  was  brett- 

fuU  of  bowis .  &  blos-soms  so  swete,  |  That  Dawme  ne  braunche  o  aloes  •  bettir  was 
neuire:  Wars  of  Alexander,  4869  (188S).  1677  a  Pomander  of  it,  mingled 
with  Muske,  Lignaloe,  it  doeth  comfort  the  braincs:  Fhampton,  Joy/uUNewes, 
fol.  84r».  1684  frankincense,  mastike,  lignum  aloes:  R.  "Scott,  Disc.  Witch., 
Bk.  XV.  ch.  xiv.  p.  416.  -  1699  wood  of  alms:  R,  Hakluvt,  Voyages,-  Vol.  11. 
i.  p.  56.  —  The  good  Liptum  Aloes  comme  from  Canchinehina ;  ih.,  p.  242. 
1603  7V«r  they  take  (nch  in  Rhinocerots)  Caithin  in  Aloes;  J.  Sylvester, 
Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Colonies,  p.  361  (i6o3).  1638  a  present  of  halfe  a  lb.  of  lignum 
Mavis  (,or  calemta/:>i):  R.  Cucks,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  286(1883).  1786  holding 
in  their  hands  censers,  which  dispensed  as  they  pas.sed  the  grateful  perfume  of  the 
wood  of  aloes:  Tr  BeckJonTs  Vathek,  g.  A  (1883)  1817  Sweet  wood  of 
aloe  or  of  sandal  bums :  T.  Moore,  Lalla  KOekh,  Wks^  p.  20  (1860).  1839 
the  aloes-wood,  where  it  groweth,  is  a  kind  of  fire-wood;  E.  W.  LAHE,Tr.^m^. 
Nts.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  261. 

2.  [Gk.  aXoij]  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (Aloinae)  with 
erect  spikes  of  bloom  and  bitter  juice,  Nat.  Order  Liliaceae. 

1398  the  odour  is  somdeale  st>'nkynge  :  as  it  far^'th  of  Aloes:  Wormwoud  & 
Brymstoon:  "Trevisa,  Bartk.  De  P.  R.,  xix.  xxxviii.  sig.  JJ  vi  r*.  1661  the 
nature  of  the  herb  Aloe  is  to  hele  woundes:  W.  Turner,  Herb.,  sig.  Bvir*. 
1678  we  may  call  it  in  English  Alai,  herbe  Aloi,  or  Sea  Aygreene:  H.  Lvte, 
Tr.  Z?<«&r«'r //irri.,  Bk.  III.  p.  353.  1664    Now  you  may  set  your  C?r«M(f«, 

Limons,  Myrtles. ..Dates,  Aloes...asid  like  tender  Trees  and  Plants  m  the  Portico: 
Evelyn,  A  al.  Hort.,  p.  1^8  (1729).  1673  we  saw  many  rare  Plants,  among  the 
rest  we  especially  took  notice  of  the  A  loe-trees  (for  so  I  may  well  call  them  for  the 
(greatness  and  Highth  of  their  Stalks  which  shoot  up  in  one  year:  J.  Ray,  Joum. 
Low  Countr.,^.  xcA.  1691  From  the  Root. ..arise  Leaves  on  every  side,  after 
the  manner  of  Leeks  or  Ananas,  whence  the  name  of  Wild  Pine  or  Aloes,  being 
folded  or  enclosed  one  within  another:  — ?  Creation,  Pt  11.  p.  215  (iToiX  1830 
theclilTsare  embellished  by  the  cactus,  aloe,  and  Atlas  pistacchio;  £.  Blaquiere, 
Tr.  .^1^.  Patuutti^^  150  (and  Ed.). 

2  a.  the  inspissated  bitter  juice  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Aloe  (2),  a  purgative  drug  made  therefrom.  Generally  pi. 
alowes,  aloes,  alloes.  Also  used  metaph.  for  trials  and  troubles. 

abt.  1616  And  payned  you  with  a  purgacyon  of  odyous  pouerte,  |  Myxed 
with  bylter  alowes  of  herde  aduersyte:  J.  Skelton,  Magny/.,  2382,  Wlcs., 
Vol.  I.  p.  303  (184^).  1636  Aloe  is  made  of  the  iuce  of  an  herbe  called 
Aloen.. .there  ben  ui  maners  of  Aloen/Cycotryn/Epatyc/and  Cabalyn  :  Crete 
Herball,  ch.  i.  1661  the  iuice  wnicJi  compacted  together  and  dryed  into 

great  peces  is  comonlye  called  aloe;  W.  Turner,  Herb.,  sig.  Bvi>«.       1689 
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ALOPECIA 

(Sell  tilon  w*  •lawunde  <nilke  s  'Puttbmi)am,  £<v.  Pm*.,  u  xjod*.  ISW  if 
one  should  beginne  lo  tell  them  [cniiarenX  the  nature  otAba,  or  Ruiari  they 
shoulde  receiue,  [they]  woulde  looner  take  their  Phisidce  at  their  eates,  then  at 
their  mouth:  Sidhbv,  A*aL  Patt.,  p.  40  (i868)l  1600  It  tt' fireouenled  by 
merchanu  for  Cinabre,  Sampiis  Draconb,  and  the  most  excell«at  Aloit  of  the 
world !  J.  Poky,  Tr.  Lto'i  Hut.  A/r.,  Inirod.,  p.  47.  1600  a  Nur«  that  weaneth 
her  child. ..doth  anoynt  her  Teatc  with  Allocs,  mustard,  or  some  other  sudl  bitter 
thing :  R.  Caworav,  Tnai,  o/  Simila,  p.  499.  1601  one  ountx  of  Aloe 
brought  into  the  forme  of  an  ointment:  Hoxxand,  Tr.  Piiiu  N.  H.^  Bk,  90, 
«h.  13,  VoL  11.  p.  58.  1602  one  diachme  of  Aloea  Epatick:  Vadghan,  in 
Bmira  Book^  \,  p.  951  (Fumivall,  1868).  16SS  they  make  the  moet  Aloes  raon 
the  lie,  and  u  onely  the  iuyce  of  Stmftr  viunu,  put  into  Goates  ikiiu,  aad  lO 
diyed:  Porchas,  Pilirimij\o\.  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  193.  16M  an  lie  rich  in  Alloea, 
Gumme*  and  Spices:  Sir  Th.  Hssbert,  TVnr.,  p,  95.  1646  But  Juices 
coacretc,  or  Gum*  easily  disaolving  in  Water,  draw  not  at  all:  as  Ah*,  OfuuH, 
Saneuu  Drmcmis:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptnul.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  59  (i<66). 
1667  the  lender  lather  medicines  his  child  for  the  worms,  gires  him  alMs,  or  the 
like:  JfoHN  Tkatp,  Ctm.  Old  Tut,  Append.,  Vol.  11.  p.  708/1  (1868).  166S 
<4iWri*abiiterGtim,lobeboughtat  the  Apothecaries:  G.  M[akkham],  Way  to 
ttt  WttMk,  Table  of  Hard  Words.  JT8T  The  Hepatic  or  Barbadoes  Aloes  i< 
said,  by  the  Author,  to  be  common  in  all  the  West-India  islands:  Gtnt,  Mag.f 
P-  996/'- 

.2  b.    a  mineral  product  like  the  dry  aloes  (3). 

160l,In  lurie  [N.  of  Jerus.]  there  is  a  certaine  minerall  Aloe  to  be  foond, 
0owing  in  manner  of  a  mettall  within  the  ground:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H,^ 
Bk.  37,  ch.  4,  Vol.  II.  p.  971. 

3.    the  American  aloe,  or  agave  (;■«'■)■ 

1667  Aloe  Americana  Serrali-folia...this.i4iSii^i  weighed  91  Owuu,  6  Dramt, 
*  GniKt:  PUL  Tnuu.,  Vol.  ii.  No.  95,  p.  455.  1768  Sir  W...,  whose  fame, 
like  an  aloe,  did  not  blow  till  near  an  hundred:  HOR.  Walpolk,  Lttters,  Vol.  tv. 
Ik  313  (1857).  1880  No  aloes  in  tubs  insult  the  scanty  dmifaa  that  adora  these 
Pajradises:  J.  Payn,  Ctn/UUnt.  AgtHt,  ch.  i.  f,  a. 

[The  Heb.  akhAatHy  the  Gk.  ayaAXoxoy,  both  come  fr.  Skt 
agaru^ 

aldpeda,  J^. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  dXean-nta:  fox  mange;  in  human- 
beings,  a  skin-disease  which  causes  hair  to  fall  away. 

1398  The  thyrdemanere  lepra  Cometh  of  Melanoelye  Infectynge  of  blood.and 
hyghte  Allopicia  &  Vulpina.  foidssbe:  Tkcvua,  Barth.  Dt  P.  R.,  Bk.  vil 
ch.  bar. — In  theym  that  haue  that  Lepra  that  hyghte  Allopicia  al  the  heere  of 
thye  Uddea  &  of  the  browes  &U  and  the  eyen  swcl  gretely  and  ben  full  redde :  it. 
Vm  it  helpeth  sore  in  Alopicia/lhat  is  a  skaMnes  of  the  hede  that  the  heres 
&I1  out :  L.  Akdrsw,  Tr.  Bnaumnclft  DisHU.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ccnvi.  sig.  U  ivr>/i. 

aloee,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  alose:  corrupted  to  dllowes,  alliu, 
allis :  a  kind  of  shad  found  in  the  Severn,  and  elsewhere. 

1600  great  store  of  Aloses,  which  is  a  fish  somewhat  redde  like  a  Salmon: 
R.  Haklitvt,  Vo]Hu;tt,  Vol.  III.  p.  941.  1606  shaddet  and  aloses,  which  come 
from  the  sea  into  the  rivers:  E.  Grimstoh,  Tr.  IfAcostii't  Hut.  If.  tndut, 
VoL  1.  Bk.  iE  p.  146  (i88o)l  1690  The  Allowes  is  taken  in  the  same  place* 
that  Sammon  is:  Vbnnbr,  Via  Recta,  iv.  75.    (N.  £.  D.] 

AlpS  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Alpes:  usually//.  Alps. 

1.  pi.  the  name  (Lat  Aipis)  of  the  mountains  which 
divide  Italy  from  France  and  Germany  and  Austria. 

1998  Gallia  is  a  proaynce  of  EuMpe  bytwene  the  mountayne  Alpes  pennine 
and  the  bryttisshe  Occean:  Trbvisa,  Barth.  Dt  P.  R.,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  Uvi.  1638 
Alpinns,  a,  um,  of  the  moonuyns  Alpe*:  T.  Eliot,  Dictianarium(im).  1S84 
Grtgoru  NtocasarieHtit  in  hu  ionue  and  waie  to  paaae  ouer  the  Alj^,  came  to 
the  temple  of  Afelh:  R.  Scott,  Due.  Witch.,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  v.  n,  iii.  1601 
great  moimlaiiie*  such  as  the  alps  be:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  TBk.  93,  ch.  7, 
Vol.  IL  p.  991.  —  upon  the  Alpes:  <3.,  ch.  6,  p.  eao. 

2.  any  mountain  or  peak,  esp.  those  which  always  have 
snow  and  ice  on  them ;  also  metaph. 

abc  1400  thare  men  goon  by  the  Alpes  of  Aryopiynant.  and  by  the  Valez  of 
Mallebrynei:  Tr.  MoMndmlrs  Vtyagt,  ch.  xi.  p.  ray  (1839).  1073—80 
deeper.. .then  the  height  and  altitude  of  the  middle  region  of  the  verye  English 
wa  amountes  unto  in  your  shier;  Gab.  Harvkv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  63  (1884). 
in8  the  nature  of  the  place  is  such,  that  it  is  subiect  diuersly  to  dluers  windes, 
according  to  the  sundry  situation  of  the  great  Aifs  and  mountaines  there,  euery 
mountaine  causing  a  seuerall  blast,  and  pirrie,  after  the  maner  of  a  LeMant: 
R.  Haklijyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  83  (i6oa).  —  sundry  mountaines  and  Alpes 
of  yce:  ib.,  p.  84.        1634  our  frayle  vessels. ..Past  ore  the  nigged  Alpes  of 
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1662  but  true  faith,  when  it  is  in  heart,  will  eat  its  way  over  all  alps  of  oppo- 
sition: John  Trapf,  Coxriw.,  Vol.  i.  p.  576/1  (1867).  IMT  O'er  many  a  frozen, 
many  a  fiery  Alp:  MILTON,  P.  L.,  11.  690.  1818  I  would  folkiw  her  fitom 
pole  10  pole,  over  alps  and  oceans:  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macarthy,  Vol.  ill. 
ch.  ii.  p.  99  (1819). 

alp*,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  pasturage  in  the  Alps. 

1807  is  this  Peissenberg  what  you  call  an  alp  or  aim. ..is  it  one  of  those 
pasture-grotinds  on  the  mountains,  where  you  told  me  the  people  send  their 
cattle  in  summer  T  Baronkss  Tactphceus,  Quitt,  VoL  L  p.  953. 

alp',  sb,:  Ger.:  night-mare,  demon. 

1886  Those  alp*  and  goblins,  those  nixies  and  wood-nymphs :  BladnrnxTt 
Mf.,x\.x^li.    (N.E.D.r 

*alpaca,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  kind  of  llama  (7.  v),  a  native  of  Peru, 
with  long  hair  like  wool;  the  wool  thereof;  a  fabric  made 
from  the  said  wool.  The  llama  proper  and  alpaca  are  the 
domestic,  the  vicuna  and  guanaco  the  wild  species  of  the 
genus  Llama. 


81604  lh<!  sheep  of  Peru,  and  those  which  they  call  Paoosiand  Huanacu* : 
rimston,  Tr.  tfAcotttitHiit.  W.  Indiet,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  977(i88o).l  1811 
a  beautiful  Alpaca  or  Paco,  having  been  in  England  for  more  than  two  years  fand 
called  CamtlotuoMoco]:  W.  Walton,  Permian  Shtep,  Pref.  —  It  is  made  of 
woven  stripes  of  worsted,  the  nuin  stripe  being  of  black  Alpaca  wool :  ib.,  p.  59. 


1888  the  Alpaca  figure  has  become  a  decided  trade:  Report,  quoted  in  J.  James' 
Worsted  Manu/.,  p.  478  (1857).  1844  this  immense  and  valuable  branch  of 
national  industry,  alpaca  manufactures:  J.  Jambs,  Ai^a,  p.  196.        18M  An- 


other article  was  a  plain  black  alpaca  lustre  dress,  the  warp  of  hne  cotton  twist, 
and  weft  of  alpaca:  Eng.  Cycl.  (Arts  &  Sci.),  Vol.  i.  p.  999.  1887  The 
pieces  chiefly  fabricated  from  Alpaca  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford  were 
^ures:  J.  Jambs,  Wonted  Manuf,,  p.  456.  — figured  Alpacas  and  Alpaca 
linings:  it.,  p.  457.  1864  the  alpaca  umbrella:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  3.  1877  bathing  in  blue  alpaca:  C.  Rbaob,  Woman-Hatir, 
ch.  vii.  p.  68  (1883}. 

[Sp.  alpaca,  alpaco,  fr.  al-,  prefix,  and  paco  {q.  v.).'\ 
*alparca,  alpargate,  sb.i  Port:  a  kind  of  hempen  shoe  or 

sandaL     For  the  probable  Basque  origin  see  Dozy-Engel- 

mann,  p.  373. 

1698  The  Moores...leave  their  Alparcos  [which  are  their]  shoes  standing  at 
the  Church  dore  before  they  goe  in:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschoten's  Voyages,  Vol.  I. 
p.  987  (188s).  —  their  diooes,  which  they  wear  like  Antiques  with  cut  toes,  and 
fastned  above,  upon  their  naked  f<fete,  which  they  call  Alparcas  [of  the  Canaras 
and  Decaniins]:  ib.,  p.  957.  1669  their  Shooes,  which  they  call  Alparcas,  are 
of  wood,  ty'd  up  over  the  Instep  with  straps  of  Leather  [of  the  inhabitant*  of 
Cuncam  or  Decam] :  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  il  p.  74. 

alpeen,  sb.\  Ir.     See  quotation. 

bef.  1863  Here  are  two  choice  slips  from  that  noble  Irish  oak.  which  has  more 
than  once  supplied  alpeens  for  this  meek  and  unoffending  skull:  Thackbrat, 
RonnJatoul  Papers,  p.  44  (1879). 

^alpenstock,  sb.:  Ger.:  'stick  for  the  Alps',  a  long  stick 
fitted  with  an  iron  point,  used  in  climbing  mountains  and 
going  over  glaciers.  Tr.  Z.  SimoncFs  Switzerland  (1822), 
VoL  I.  p.  296,  describes  it  as  a  stick  shod  with  a  point  of 
iron,  but  calls  it  a  'stick' or  bAtonferri  (p.  310),  as  if  Simond 
did  not  know  the  name  alpenstock. 

1899  Here  I  made  my  first  experience  of  the  various  and  important  uses  of 
the  Alpenstock,  the  long  iron-shod  pole,  for  which  I  had  exchanged  my  ordinary 
lowland  companion  at  the  town  of  Thun :  C.  J.  Latrobs,  Alpenstock,  p.  17. 
1838  [LatroDe  has]  thrown  more  light  upon  Alpine  history.. .by  the  feats  of  his 
alpenstock :  Eclectic  Rev.,  Aug.,  p.  149.  1883  It  is  unstained  by  moraine, 
and  the  alpenstock  strikes  blue  ice,  on  which  there  is  neither  sign  or  sight  of  living 
thing:  Standard,  Feb.  97,  p.  5. 

•alpha,  sb. :  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
A,  a.     For  etym.  see  next  article. 

bef.  1400  He  bad  him  alpha  for  to  say,  |  lesus  ansuerd  and  said,  "parfay,  | 
Bot  sal  thu  me  first  of  bethai,  |  And  siden  i  sal  the  of  alpha";  Cursor  Mundi, 
19493.  1788  Chambers,  Cycl.  1783  The  Alpha,  or  unit. ..and  the  Beta, 
or  binary:  Budnev,  Hist.  Mus,,  \.  65. 

*Ali>ha  and  Omega, /Ar.:  fr.  Gk.:  the  beginning  and  the 
end. 

1882  I  am  alpha  and  00,  the  bigynnyng  and  endyng,  seith  the  Lord  God : 
WvCLip,  Rev.,  i.  8.  1398  the  nomnre  of  ten. ..is  worthy  to  presence  our  lorde 
Cryste  god.  that  is  Alpha  &.  O.  endyng  and  beginnyng;  Trbvisa,  Barth.  De 
P.  R.,  XIX.  xxiii.  1084  the  excellent  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  A  and  O,  the  first 
and  the  last:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  xviii.  p.  496.  1894  liie 
wresting  of  the  holy  name  of  God.. .Alpha :  Grbknb,  Prior  Bacon, jp.  176/1,  L  4 
(1861X  1699  Butthisismost  warrantable,  the  Alpha  of  all  the  Yarmouuu  it 
was,  and  not  the  Omega  oorreapondently:  T.  Nashb,  Lenten  .S'/ii^, p.  13(1871). 
1611  Alpha  and  Omega:  Bitle,  Rev.,  1. 8.  1619  God  hath  no  part  m  their 
honour,  nor  they  in  his ;  he  is  neither  the  Alpha  nor  Omega  of  tneir  vertue ; 
Purchas,  Micrvcosmus,  ch,  xliii.  p.  419.  —  and  therefore  the  Lists  of  his  race, 
fiom  the  Alpha  to  the  Omega,  are  Vanide :  ib.,p.  697.  1686  Antelme  esteemed 
the  Alpha  of  his  times  for  learning  and  sanctitie:  —  Pilgrism,  VoL  IL  Bk.  viii 
p.  1259.  1629    it  was  necessary  it  should  be  performed,  even  from  Alpha  to 

Omega:  Brent,  Tr.  Soam^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  vii.  p.  646(1676).  1685 
Hee  that  should  be  both  Alpha  and  Omega,  it's  well  if  hee  be  the  Omega  of  their 
thoughts  and  cares:  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  11.  1669  Being  thus  the  Alpha... 
he  was  before  any  time  assignable;  Pearson,  Cfv^if,  178(1839).  1814  that 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  beauty:  Byron,  in  Moore's  L{fe,  VoL  ill.  p.  86  (183a). 
1818  the  Lady  Lieutenant  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  qiecial  reference:  Lady 
Morgan,  Fi.  Macarthy,  VoL  11.  ch.  1.  p.  71  (1819X  1881  of  which  church  t 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  only  member — the  alpha  and  the  omega :  Con/itu. 
rfEng.  Opium-Eater,  Pt.  II.  p.  98(1893)1  18M  the  Alpha  and  Ome^a  of 
our  social  relations  is  personal.. .how  they  will  affect  the  question  of  our  individual 
account  with  God:  Greswell,  on  Pantiles,  VoL  11.  p.  476.  1886  Our 

Saviour  Himself— the  embodiment,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  religion — was  a 
carpenter:  H.  Macmillah,  Sahtath  of  Fields,  p.  337  (sth  Ed.). 

[Alpha  is  fr.  SK<^,  the  first  letter  of  the  Gk.  aJphabet,  fr. 
Phoen.  aleph  (q.  v\  Omega  is  fr.  <i  firya,3:'long  O',  the  last 
letter  of  the  Gk.  alphabet.] 

alpien,  sb.:  Fr.:  at  basset,  a  mark  made  on  a  card  by  a 
winner  to  show  that  he  doubles  his  stake. 

1704  What  Pity  'tis,  those  Conq'ring  Eyes,  |  Which  all  the  World  subdue,) 
Shou'd,  while  the  Lover  gazing  dies  |  Be  only  on  Alpue:  Sir  Gsa  Ethbrscb, 
Whs.,  p.  988.  1709  The  Alpiem  is  much  the  same  thing  as  the  Paroli,  and 
like  that  Term  us'd  when  a  Couch  is  won  by  turning  up,  or  crooking  the  comer 
of  the  wiiming  Card ;  C«Mr//.  <7<iwrr/^  p.  180.       1763  Chambers,  Crr/.,  SuppL 

alpine  (j.  j.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  adj.  to  Alps;  also  adj. 
to  ^p*  (2),  any  mountain  or  peak  characterised  by  cold. 

1845  During  the  day  we  saw  several  guanacos,  and  the  track  of  the  closely- 
allied  species,  the  Vicula :  this  latter  animal  is  pre-eminently  alpine  in  iu  habits : 
C  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle;  ch.  xvi.-  p.  359.  ■ 
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* Aliwtia :  Lat  form  of  Ger.  Elsass  (='fordgn-settle- 
ment'),  Fr.  Alsace,  formerly  debateable  territory  on  the  West 
bank  of  the  Mid^e  Rhine ;  hence,  a  name  for  a  sanctuary 
for  outlaws,  or  an  asylum  for  debtors  and  criminals,  esp. 
Whitefriars  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  Hence, /}/r<iA<i», 
sb.  and  adj. 

16M  Let  us  go,  we'll  go  to  the  TemfU  or  Aboeia  for  reiiige  till  the  Boshiess 
be  over:  Shadwbll,  Ivem.  Caftain,  v.  p.  63.  1688  Some  Inhabitants 
of  tyhUfFryarf,  tomt  Bulliet  <^  Altatiai—Sfuin  c/  AUalia,  i.  p.  8  (i^SlsX 
—  Have  a  care  of  a  Quairel,  and  bringing  the  Alsatians  about  your  Ears:  f}.. 
iu.  p.  aS.  —  But  what  shall  we  do  for  our  WhitfFryan  Chaflasn,  our 
AUatiim  divine:  ii.,  v.  p.  5a.  ITM  He  spurr'd  to  Loodon,  and  left  a 

thousand  curses  behind  him.  Here  he  struck  up  with  sharpers,  scourers,  and 
Alsatians:  Cn»^i!nnm /■K/niK'M',  p.  ^i.  [Davies]  ITM  Peter's  banter  (as  he 
(L'Estrange]  calls  it  in  his  Alaatia  phrase)  upon  transobstantiation ;  Swift,  Taie 
^a  TM,  Author's  Apol.,  Wks.,  p.  4(/a  (1869).  182S  What!  your  lordship  i.i 
for  a  frolic  mto  Alsatiat  Scott,  Fori.  Nit.,  ch-  xvL  p.  81/1  (1867).  —  I  became 
a  courtier.. .a  gamester.. .an  Alsatian;  it.,  ch.  xxi.  p.  106/3.  1886  degraded 
and  unfortunate  persons  who  resort  there  as  to  an  Alsatia:  AtJUtutum,  May  1, 
p.  578/1. 

Alsliat:  Arab.:  the  bridge  leading  to  the  Mohammedan 
paradise  over  mid-hell,  finer  than  a  hair  and  sharper  than  a 
sword,  whence  all  except  the  good  must  falL  See  £.  W. 
Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  Vol  i.  p.  82  (187 1). 

17SS  Chambkks,  CycL,  SuppL  1818  Though  on  Al-Sirat's  arch  I  stood.  I 
Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood:  BvaoH,  Giaour,  Wlis.,  VoL  tx.  p.  167  (1833). 
1819  a  teacher.. .who...should  put  me  in  the  way  for  passing  over  the  bridge 
Seerath  as  speedily  as  possible :  T.  Hors,  Anas/.,  Vol.  i.  p.  193  (1830).  1867 
if  as  vet,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  nuuiy  a  bridge  of  theirs  may  seem  but  as  Al  Sirat, 
they  Know  better  things  and  gUde  fearlessly  on ;  Shirley  Brooks,  Sooner  or 
Later,  Vol.  n.  p.  383. 

[Arab.  Al-sirat,  =  't)xt  road',  borrowed  from  Lat.  strOttLl 

alt»,  aha:  Eng.  fr.  It,  or  It    See  alto>. 

alt*,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Prov.  alt:  Mus.:  high  tone;  opposed  to 
bass,  above  middle  C;  abo,  the  octave  above  the  treble 
stave.    Metaph.  in  alt,  in  an  exalted  frame  of  mind. 

1097  Pl>i.  Be  these  all  the  wayes  you  may  haue  these  notes  in  the  whole 
Gam\  Ma.  These  and  their  eights:  as  what  is  done  in  Gam  vt  may  also  be 
dmie  mG  soi  ft  vt,  and  likewise  varsol  re  vt  in  alt.  And  what  in  C/a  vt,  rasiy 
be  also  in  C  soi/a  vt,  and  in  C  sol  Jo.  And  what  in  F_^a  vt  in  Base,  may  also  be 
done  in  //a  vt  in  ait.  Bui  these  be  the  three  ptindpall  keyes  coatainiiffi  the 
three  natures  or  properties  of  singing:  Th.  Morlsv,  Mut.,  p.  4.  1670 
There's  a  delicate  Note  in  B  Fa  Bemi  in  Alt:  Shadwbll,  StUten  Lovers,  i.  p.  o. 
1781  For  he  could  reach  to  B  in  alt:  Swirr,  AfoUo,  Wks.,  iv.  i.  161  (1753)- 
1748  The  fair  fugitive  was  all  in  alt:  Richakdsoh,  CI.  Harlrwe,  v.  145.  pDavies] 
bef.  17M  your  ladyship's  absolutely  in  alt.. .Give  roe  Irave  to  tell  your  ladyship 
that  you  have  raised  your  voice  a  third  octave  higher  since  you  came  into  the 
room:  Colman,  Utuic.  Latljr,  1.  [>^.]  1796  Come,  prithee  be  a  little  less 
in  alt. ..and  answer  a  man  when  he  speaks  to  you;  Mad.  D'Arblav,  Camilla, 
Bk.  IL  ch.  v.  [ii.l  1797  The  deepest  fenole  voice  immediately  follows  the 
counter  tenor,  and  may  be  called  iass  in  alt:  Encye.  Brit.,  s.  v.  Music  188B 
"That  wondrous  '  B '  was  like  part  of  a  baritone  scale;  begun  at  G  below,  and 
carried  up  without  a  break  to  D  in  alt— two  octaves  and  a  half:  W.  Gloves, 
CamtriJge  Chorister,  i.  iiL  34. 

altel,f*.:  Fr.:  altar. 

bef.  1600  lf...be  come  to  church,  take  holy  water,  hear  mass  devoutly,  and 
take  altel  holy  braid,  he  is  sure  enoi^h,  say  the  Papists:  BRADroRD,  (fit.,  11. 
314  (Parker  Soc.)k    [Davies] 

*alter  ego, phr.\  Lat:  other  I,  other  self,  Gk.  htpot  avrhf. 
expressive  of  an  intimate  and  thoroughly  trusted  friend. 

1628  VlKBSE,Tt.  Ateman't  Life  o/GiamaM  de  AifaraclieMyi).  (Oliphanl) 
1603  We  use  to  call  a  friend  Alter  ego;  but  here  the  oAAor  *y«  is  the  greatest 
enemy:  N.  Culverwbl,  Light  of  Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  la  1662  one  in  whom  he 
may  see  himself,  and  that  may  be  to  him  as  an  alter-em,  a  second  self:  John 
TRArr,  Comm.,  Vol.  1.  p.  13/3  (1867).  —  As  a  pledge...tnat  he  (Jonathan]  would 
have  David  looked  upon  as  his  Alter  Ego:  ii.,  p.  4S0/3.  (16ra  A  friend  is  but 
cTc|»«  avro«..ju>otber  self:  T.  Jacohb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed,  p.  40/3  (1868).] 
18)46  Bcaaparte...sent  away  that  marshal  from  the  Grand  Army  with  very  extra* 
ordinary  powers,  with  a  sort  of  Alter  Ego  character ;  Craik  &  M acparlanb, 
Pict.  Hist.  Eng.,  VoL  iv.  p.  574/3.  1860  Bcrlioi,  on  whose  help  be  had  relied, 
whom  be  had  coosideted  nis  Mter  ego,  the  Wagner  of  Paris:  Once  a  Weeh, 
Sept.  1,  p.  376/3.  1872  These  people  might  not  lake  that  high  view  of  you 
whidt  I  nave  always  taken,  as  an  alter  ego,  a  right  .hand :  G.  Eliot,  Middle' 
march,  Bk.  v.  ch.  U.  p.  377  (1874).  1882    I  cannot  think  of  any  alter  eeo 

likely  to  do  it:  T.  Mozlev,  Xeminisc.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  114,  p.  308.  1886  The 
contract.,  .shall  not  be  binding  on  the  person  whose  alter  ego  or  tepteseniative  he 
is  if  he  has  made  anymisreprescntalion :  Lord  Eshbr,  Law  Times  Reports,  Liv. 
p.  856/1.  1886  The  man  of  imagination  has  to  be  kept  in  check  by  his  alter 
ego,  the  man  of  businesa:  Athonetttm,  Aug.  7,  p.  177/3. 

alter  \Aeni,  phr.:  Lat:  meant  by  Cicero  {De  Amu.,  21)  to 
render  the  Gk.  rrcpor  ovrir,  another  self,  the  more  Lat 
phrase  being  alter  ego.  The  Lat  ldem,=G\ii.  airos,  'the 
same'. 

1097  and  if  afncndbeo/iSrrfidlnw,  asccondself,  it  tsasmuch  as  in  reason  he 
can  kiok  for:  King,  on  7onah,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  84/3  (1864)-  1782  that  fnend 
is  indeed  an  alter  idem:  J.  Newton,  Pr^.  to  Cowper's  Poenu,  Vol.  1.  p.  vi 
(1808). 

alteration  (.Lz.ii  .=.),  sd.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  alteration. 


ALTEZA - 

1.  the  action  of  producing  a  change  in  or  of  anything; 
the  process  of  being  changed. 

bef.  1490  The  riches  in  him  thon  shall  finde,  I  After  alteration  of  kinde; 
G.  RirLBV,  Mfsl.  Alch.,  m  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  386  (t6saX 
1006  Thus  can  I  make,  an  alieiasioa  |  Of  worthely  honoote,  whiche  dothe 
depende  |  All  onely  in  my  dominackm:  Hawbs,  Patt.  Pleas.,  sig.  O  iv  f«. 
1040  if  he  be  instructed  in. ..the  alteration  of  houres  in  day  and  nygnt:  Eltot, 
Im.  GooerMmnce,'t.ior:  1046  king  Richard  was  thus  occupied  in  so  great 
trouble  of  mynde  and  alteration  of  devyses  for  fare  of  stirre  to  coome :  Tr. 
Polfdore  Vergits  Eng.  Hist„  VoL  I L  p.  3i3  (1844).  1068   or  elles  that 

throughe  alteration  in  tyme  of  the  shone,  it  toumeih  to  venome:  T.  Gale, 
Treat.  Gonnethot,  foL  3  r*.  1079  tbdr  alterations,  and  renewing  of  the  slate : 
North,  Tr.  Plntarch,  p.  843  (i6i3>.  1608  and  mortall  things  ensuing  |  (As 
iubiect  to  thee)  thy  selfs  Iransmulmuon,  I  Feel  th'  vnfelt  force  of  secret  alMration ; 
J.  Stltbstbr,  Tr.  Dn  Bartae,  p.  1 16  (1608)1  1641  This  day  *•  Lo.  llayor 
was  aU  Ibe  upper  House  to  get  an  alteratioa  of  thai  their  LoV  order:  Evblvm, 
Comsf.,  VoL  IV.  p^  5j  (18^).  1602  letters  fto  Loodon  importe  no  new  notable 
effecte  of  ther  altetacon:  ih.,  VoL  iv.  p.  438.  —  my  brother  »naVMiy  this  altera- 
tioo ;  —  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  389. 

2.  the  state  or  condition  produced  by  change;  the  con- 
crete result  of  a  change. 

1006  the  same  lacyoa  |  Without  alteracyon:  J.  Skbltoh,  Phyl.  Spar.,  543, 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  <7  (1843).  1046  alteiauon  of  my  condiooo  and  sUte:  °Tr. 
Polydere  Vergits  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  n.  p.  165  (1844).  —  And  so  even  al  that 
instant  channced  great  alteration  of  thenglisb  affaires:  it.,  p.  58.  1078  lest  Iqr 
hurtfiill  alteration  of  mind,  he  wei«...the  cause  to  bring  binisclfe  ft  all  Iteify  into 
petpetuan  seruitnde:  Fbnton,  Tr.  Gmardsnls  Wars  0/  Itah,  Lib.  L  p.  31 
11618).  1079  to  know  the  cause  of  your  alteradon  would  boote  me  lyttle : 
J.  LvLY,  Eufluus,  p.  95  (1868).  1091  doth  this  churiish  superscription  [Pre- 
tend some  altention  in  good  will?  Shaks.,  2  Hen.  VL,  iv.  1,  54.  1698  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  have  been,  for  some  hundreds  of  Leagues  in  Length,  violently 
shaken,  and  many  Alterations  made  therein  by  an  Earthquidce :  J.  Ray,  Three 
Discourses,  1.  di.  iii.  p.  13  (1713).  1776  the  establishment  of  this  Court  hath 
made  no  alteration  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  Criminal  Justice ;  Claim  <if 
Roy  Rada  Chum,  31/1.  abt.  1784  These  creatures  [hares]  have  a  singular 
aagadty  in  discovering  the  minutest  alteratioa,  that  is  made  in  the  place  to  iriiich 
they  an  accustomed:  CowrsR,  Who.,  VoL  n.  p.  316  (iSoS).  1887  This 
enables  the  practitioner  to  see  at  a  glance  exactly  what  alteratioa  has  been  made 
in  the  law ;  Law  Times,  Jan.  8.  p.  173/1. 

2  a.    a  morbid  change,  a  distemper. 

1041  reformadon  of  the  membre  in  the  same  selfe  substaunoe,  forme,  qualyte, 
and  quantite,  and  other  such  aoddenles  proprely  as  it  was  afore  the  corrupdco 
and  altendon;  R.  0>rLAND,  Tr.  Guydett  Quest.,  Av.,  sig.  B  iv  V.  1682 
For  the  hart,  which  of  long  time  hath  bene  rooted  in  vice,  incontinently  is  subtect 
to  some  great  alteration :  T.  North,  Tr.  Guevara's  Dial  of  Princes,  p.  96  re. 

3.  an  old  term  in  Music  for  increasing  the  duration  of  a 
note.    Obs. 

1096  The  pricke  of  alteration  is  that  which  doableth  the  value  of  the  second 
noate  following  the  same  prick:  Pathway  to  Mus.,  sig.  E  i  v.  1097  if  you 
Jlnde  a  frich  so /ollomnf  a  Minirme  in  this  Moode,  it  douileth  th*  value 
ther^..MxA  Aea  u  ihcjxickt  aiM  a  /rich*  if  alteration:  Th.  Horlsv,  Mus., 
p.  33.  1609  The  Friche  ot  Alteration,  was  observed  more  by  the  Andents, 
than  the  later  Musitians.  (It]  is  the  repeating  of  Notes,  which  doth  acddentally 
befall  them,  not  as  they  are  perfect,  but  as  their  parts  neighbounng  the  perfect: 
DoULAND,  Tr.  Omith.  MicroL,  p  53. 

[In  Revel.  Monk  of  Evesham  (Arber,  1869),  p.  58,  1482  (if 
not  1 196),  'alteracyons  of  tymes'  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
'altemacyons  of  tymes'.] 

alternator  (^JL  —  SL=\sb.:  Eng.:  one  who  causes  alterna- 
tion.   Rare. 

1886  O  Alternator  of  the  day  and  night:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Bgyft,,  Vol.  11. 
p.  356. 

[Coined  from  Eng.  alternate.,  as  if  Lat  noun  of  agent  to 
altemdre,  =  ^\.o  do  or  take  by  turns'.] 

aItemlsTlclbn8,;»Ar.:  Lat:  "in  alternative  turns",  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Plitt.  N.  H.,  Vol.  n.  p.  400  (1601);  reciprocally, 
alternately. 

1689  the  Chauncellor,  Maysters,  and  SchoUers,  shall  make  fynt  proclamatioD 
this  present  yeare,and  the  Mayor,  Bayliffe  and  Burgesses  of  Cambndge  the  next 
yeare,  and  so  altemis  vidbus :  Egerion  Papers,  p.  138  (Camden  Soc.,  1840). 
1098  J.  NoRDBN,  Spec.  Brit.,  Pt.  I.  p.  48.  1611  everyone  in  order  oAmtir 
vicilms:  T.  Coryat,  Crudities,  VoL  n.  p.  311  (1776X  1620  So  we  continued, 
altemis  viciiut,  shooting  at  our  Aduernry  as  at  a  Butte:  Pcrchas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  IL  Bk.  ix.  p.  1465. 

altesse,  sb.:  Fr.:  highness,  a  title  given  to  members  of  a 
royal  house ;  see  alteza.  Rarely  Anglicised  as  altess  (t66o 
Waterhouse,  Arms,  p.  25 ;  in  N.  E.  D.). 

1768  He  only  takes  the  tide  of  altesse,  an  absurd  mezzotermine,  but  acts 
Ring  exceedingly:  HoR.  Walfolb,  Letters,  Vol.  v.  p.  iiS(i857X  1788  How 
many  fools  willuiink  themselves  soher  enough  to  advise  his  altets*  on  whatever 
he  consulu  them!  ih..  Vol.  viu.  p.  395  (1858X 

alteza,  Sp.,  altezza,  It.:  sb.:  'highness',  used  as  a  title. 

1696  Shee  and  her  husband  both  alreadie  take  vppon  them  in  their  manner, 
stile  and  vsage,  a  state  and  title  farre  beyond  thdr  dignitie,  conuenient  onely 
vnto  Kings,  Altezia  is  the  meanest  phrase  that  Ihey  wiu  bee  9pken  in  vnto,  re- 
fiuing  anie  L,ettere  that  are  not  so  entituled :  Estatt  tf  Engl.  Fugitives,  P.  139- 
1599  chaunt  and  canroU  forth  the  altexa  and  exoelsitude  of  this  monarcfaall  flu^ 
indupentor:  Nashe,  Lenten  Stuffe,  HarL  Misc,  vi.  157.  (Davies)  -1622 
Pet*r  Phillips,  Organist  to  their  Altetta's  at  Bruxets :  Peach  am,  Comp.  Gent . 
ch.  id.  p.  103.  1670  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  who  is  also  treated  with  the 
title  iXAUetsa  Real*  [Royal]:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital,  Pt.  1.  p.  73. 
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ALTHAEA 

althaea,  sb.:  Lat. :  Bol.:  maUow,  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
(Nat  Order  Malvaceae),  of  which  Marsh  Mallow  and  Holly- 
hock are  species. 

Althaea  fruUx'\%  Hibiscus  Syriacus,  a  gay  flowering  shrub. 

U36  lethe  the  rote  of  altea  with  grece :  Grett  Htrball,  ch.  zL  164S  rootes 
of  Altea  called  Holyhocke  or  marche  mallowes:  Tkahbron,  Tr.  Vififi  Ckirurr., 
foL  xiv  z^/x.  1068  the  rootes  of  Althea,  Waxe,  Colophonie,  Fengivke, 
Dnamome:  T.  GAI.B,  Antid.y  fol.  3X>«.  1780  Althaea  with  the  purple  eye; 
the  hroom,  |  Yellow  and  bright :  Cowpbr,  Task,  vi.  Wkl.,  VoL  ll.  p.  175  (1808). 
1888  in  entering  the  town,  Isaw  a  large  Althea  Frutex  in  bloom :  W.  Cobbbtt, 
Rurml  RiiUt,  Vol.  I.  p.  399  (i83j). 

*AUih1ng,  .r^.:  Norse:  the  general  assembly  and  supreme 
court  of  Iceland,  abolished  1800.    See  thili|[. 

1780  may  appeal  to  the  Al^ikinfy  or  common  court  of  justioe,  which  is  IceiM 
every  year  on  the  8lh  of'"        "•        "      «.—      ........ 
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p.  j»  {2nd  Ed.;).       18U 


h,r  at  Tiungralla :  Tr.  V<m  Tnifi  Lttt.  on  letland, 
IS  magistrate  chiefly  officiated  in  the  great  assembly 


or  Althing,  which  he  convoked  annually;  W.  J.  Hookbr»  Iceland.  Vol.  i.  p.  xxii. 
(1813X  1818  the  abolition  of  the  Altkint,  or  National  Assembly,  in  the  year 
1800:  E.  Hendkrson,  /celmndy  VoL  ii.  p.  167.  1806  there  was  only  one 
supreme  magistrate,  who  decided  all  disputes,  and  presided  at  the  ailthing,  or 
great  general  assembly  of  the  nation :  Encyc,  Brit.,  s.  v.  Iceland,  VoL  xii. 
p.  197/2. 

althom,  .r^. :  Ger.:  Mus.    See  quotation. 

1879  ALTHORN,  an  instrument  of  the  Saxhorn  family,  usually  standing  in 
£9  or  F...also...the  saxhorn  in  BP—or  Baritone:  Grovb,  Mtu.  Diet.  1880 
Webster,  Sntfl. 

altine,  .r^.:  Russ.:  money  of  account,  the  value  of  three 
copecks  (see  copeck). 

1098  wee  sell  34.  fishes  for  4 .  altines:  R.  HAKLUmr,  Vejiaget,  Vol.  i.  p.  295. 
—  three  pence  a  poods  caryage:  so  that  from  the  Cide  of  Nouegrod  vnto 
S.  Nicholas  road  you  may  haue  wares  caried  for  two  altines.  The  pood  commeth 
voto  33  altines  the  tunne:  ib.,  p.  369.  1617  in  the  Muscouites  money,  it  is 
rated  at  thirtie  three  altines  and  two  Diagoes.  And  sixe  single  or  three  double 
diagoes  make  one  altine ;  F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Pt.  i.  p.  290.  1663  in  trading, 
the  Unseevites  use  the  words,  Aitiri,  GrU,  and  RoMOle,  whereof  the  first  is  worth 
three... 0;^f,  yet  is  there  no  Coins  of  that  kind:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Olearius, 
Bk.  III.  p.  73  (i6<9). 

altissiiiio,  adj.  and  adv.:  It:  Mus.:  very  high,  applied  to 
the  range  of  ascending  notes  beginning  with  G  on  the  fourth 
ledger-line  above  the  treble  stave. 

1797  She  has  been  beard  to  ascend  to  Bb  In  ttltistimtt  Eneye.  Brit.,  Vol. 

alto',  alta,  alt,  sb.:  Sp.  or  It:  a  halt.    Obs. 

1091  in  marching  or  making  Altai  Garrard,  Artiyarre,  p.  7^^  —  where 
&ey  make  alta  and  stay:  16.,  p.  125.  1098  but  making  a  stand  or  Alto,  be  is 
bound  by  dutie  to  aduance  the  Ensigne  :  R.  Barret.  Tkeor.  0/  Warns,  Bit.  II. 
p.  21.  —  then  how  to  make  their  Alto  or  stand,  and  now  to  double  their  rankest 
li.,  Bk.  III.  p.  34. 

[Sp.  and  It.  alto,  fr.  Ger.  halt  whence  Eng.  halt  (J/i/.).] 

alto*,  adj.  used  9S  sb.:  It.:  Mus.:  'high'. 

1.  the  high  adult  male  voice,  counter-tenor,  of  which  the 
compass  used  to  be  supposed  to  extend  equally  above  and 
below  the  middle  C ;  also  the  female  voice  of  similar  com- 
pass, contralto. 

17M  ALTO,  or  ALTUS,  the  Uraier  or  Counter  Tenor,  and  is  commonly 
met  with  in  Husick  of  several  Parts:  Short  Exflic.  o/For.  Wds.  in  Mm.  Bhs. 

I  a.    music  written  for  an  alto  voice,  an  alto  part. 

1097  But  if  your  Cadence  be  in  the  Alio,  then  may  you  choose  any  of  these 
waies  following  for  your  end:  Th.  Morlev,  Mms.,  p.  128. 

I  b.    attrib.  pertaining  to  the  alto. 

17M  ALTO  VIOLA,  a  small  Tenor  Viol.  ALTO  VIOLINO,  a  small  Tenor 
Violin.  ALTO  CONCERTANTE,  the  Tenor  of  the  Little  Chorus,  or  the  Tenor 
that  sings  or  plays  throughout  ALTO  RIPIENO,  the  Tenor  of  the  Great 
Chorus,  or  the  Tenor  that  sings  or  plays  now  and  then  in  some  particular  Places ; 
Short  Exflie.  of  For.  Wds.  In  Mm.  Bhs. 

2.  one  who  has  an  alto  voice. 

1818  the  alto  Miss  Crawley,  who  had  never  before  played  out  of  her  musical 
stocks,  went  lambling  with  her  emancipated  hand  over  the  instrument:  Ladv 
Morgan,  Fl.  Maearthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  224(iBi9X  1880  Opposed  to  this 
foRy  basso  power  was  an  'excelsior' species  of  male  alto,  with  a  voice  of  very  fine 
and  limited  proportions:  W.  Glover,  Casnhridgt  Chorister,  i.  xxv.  385. 

3.  tXXig.v.). 

4.  short  for  alto-viola,  Italian  name  for  a  small  tenor  vioL 

*alto  rilievo,  a.  relievo, /Ar:  It:  'high  relief,  a  style  of 
sculpture  projecting  from  a  (comparatively)  level  ground, 
more  than  half  the  true  proportion  of  the  figures  or  objects 
represented ;  also  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  this  style. 

1664  how  paiu  are  to  be  raised,  or  depress'd  by  Alto,  or  Basso  Relievo : 
I.  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  Paralt.  Archit.,  p.  152.  170*  it  [a  figure  of  Mars] 
bnur  off  the  helmet  m  alto  relieve:  Addison,  ifib.,Vol.  L  p.  463(Bohii,  1854X 
17W  over  it  is  an  alto-relievo  in  wood...of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field :  HoR. 

S.  O. 


Walpole,  Letters.yei.  11.  p.  119  (1857X  1704  It  is  a  Back  in  Alto  Relievo 
that  bears  all  the  Ridicule ;  though  one  would  think  a  prominent  Belly  a  more 
reasonable  Object  of  it;  since  the  last  is  generally  the  Efiect  of  Intemperance: 
W.  Hav,  Deformily,  p.  35  (and  Ed.).  1768  Over  the  north  gate  appear 
two  bulls,  in  otto  relievo,  extremely  well  executed:  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy, 
X.  Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  331  (1817).  1779  They  are  all  in  altissimo,  nay,  in  out- 
issimo  relievo,  and  yet  almost  invisible  but  with  a  glass:  HoR.  Walpole, 
Letters,  Vol.  v.  j).  377  (1857).  1819  They  are  lofty  and  regular,  and  the 
■  olac  "" 


Pt  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  57.         1800  a  very  fat  Iady...m  alto-ielievo :  Thackeray, 
ol.  I.  cl  -  .  -    I 


cornices  of  a  very  bofa  cane  work  in  alto  relievo :  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee, 
Pt  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  57.         1800  a  very  f 
Pendennis,  Vol.  1.  ch.  zv.  p.  148  (iS79> 

altobaaso,  .r^.:  It    See  quotation. 

1099  the  silks. ..altobassos,  that  is,  counterfeit  cloth  of  gold;  R,  Hakliiyt, 
Voyages,  VoL  11.  iL  p.  19S. 

[Perhaps  corruption  of  Arab.  al-dibsj,  =  'ih&  brocade'.] 

altra  volta,  un'  a.  ▼.,  phr.:  It:  another  turn,  again, 
encore  (7.  v.). 

1712  at  their  crying  out  Encore  or  Aliro  Volte,  the  Performer  is  so  obliging 
as  to  sing  it  over  again :  Spectator,  Na  314,  Feb.  39,  p.  453/3  (Morley). 

altnm  silentinm./Ar.:  Lat.:  deep  silence,  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal phr.,  see  quot  fr.  Biddulph.     Also  metaph. 

1612  it  is  their  custome  to  diuide  their  meales  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
Alfvm  silentium,  that  is,  Deepe  silence;  which  is  not  onely  whiles  they  are 
saying  grace,  but  whiles  one  of  them  readeth  a  Chapter  out  of  their  Legemdi 
w.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  0/  Four  Englishmen,  p.  ni.  1617 
there  was  altum  silentiuut  in  that  and  other  things  that  were  expected :  J.  Cham- 
berlain, in  Court  4*  Tinus  0/  Jos.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  458  (18^8).  1704  wpon 
recourse  to  the  will,  nothing  appeared  there  but  altum  silentium'.  Swirr,  Tale 
of  a  Tut,  I  ii.  Wks.,  p.  63/1  (1869X  bef.  1788  But,  on  the  contrary,  altum 
silentium ;  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  iL  (1740X 

altnre,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  altura:  height,  altitude. 

bef  1047  From  that  the  sun  descends,  I  Till  he  his  alture  win :  Earl  Surrey, 
Ps.,  Iv.  39,  (N.  £.  D.]  1098  Casamats  were  wont  to  be  made  in  steede  and 
place,  where  we  now  plant  our  Platformes,  but  so  low  that  they  arriued  not  vnto 
the  alture  of  the  ditch :  R.  Barret,  Theor.  0/  Warres,  Bk.  11.  p.  16. 

altua,  adj.  used  as  sb.:  Lat:  Mus.:  alto. 

1097  now  must  your  Altus  or  Tenor  (because  sometime  the  Tenor  is  aboiie 
the  Altus)  ascend  to  the  sixth  or  thirteenth ;  Th.  Morley,  Mus.,  p.  138.  1609 
If  the  discantus  be  in  a  fourth  aboue  the  Tenor,  the  Base  requires  a  fift  below, 
&  the  Altus  a  third  or  sixt  aboue;  Douland,  Tr.  Omitk.  Micrel.,  p.  87. 
bef.  1608  Bassue  and  Alius,  a  Deep  Base  that  must  reach  as  low  as  Hell  to 
describe  the  Passion,  and  thence  rebound  to  a  joyful  Altus,  the  high.strain  of  the 
Resufiection :  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  125  (1687).  1887  The  work  is  written 
for  cantus,  alius,  and  tenor — a  rather  unusual  combination  of  voices :  W.  Bahclav 
Squire,  in  Athmmum,  June  35,  p.  S43/1. 

alndel  {:.±=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aludel:  a  pear-shaped 
utensil  of  earthenware  or  glass,  open  at  both  ends,  so  con- 
trived that  a  set  fitting  one  on  another  closely,  formed  a 
passage  for  vapor;  used  by  chemists  in  sublimation. 

1610  let  your  heat,  still,  lessen  Iw  degrees.  To  the  Aludels:  B.  Jonsoh, 
Alch.,  iL  3,  wks.,  p.  635  (1616).       1788  Chambers,  CycL 

[Arab,  al-uthil  (pronounced  al-uthll)!] 

ainm  de  plnnie,/Ar.:  Fr.:  feather  alum,  plume  alum,  ala- 
men  plameum,z.  native  mineral  substance  {Ferroso-aluminic 
sulphate),  not  a  true  alum  chemically. 

bef  1084  spake  |  Toaprenticeforapenny-worthofeuphorbium, )  Andalsofor 
a  halfpenny-worth  of  alum  plumb:  Hickscomor,  in  Dodswy-HazHtt's  Old  Plays, 
Vol.  I.  p.  178  (1874).  1087  The  same  earth  doth  also  yeeld  White  coix-asse, 
Nitrum,  and  Alumen  flnmeum:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  iii.  a  268  (1601^. 
1601  Alume  de  Plume  [Note,  'Alumine  schisto']:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H., 
Bk.  30,  ch,  8,  VoL  11.  p.  385,  1671  Amianthus,  Alumen  plumosum,  and  various 
kinds  of  Threds,  found  by  me  in  the  fissures  of  Stones :  H.  O.,  Tr.  N.  Stenis 
Prodrom.  on  Solids  in  Solids,  p.  33, 

alombrado,  sb.:  Sp.:  one  of  the  Spanish  sect  of  Ultuni- 
natl,  which  arose  towards  the  end  of  the  i6  c. ;  hence  any 
one  who  affects  spiritual  perfection  or  illumination. 

1671  Alumbradoes  in  religion:  Glanville,  Further  Discovery  of  M. 
Stutte,  33.  1681  Alumhmdo  (Span.)  an  Enthusiast,  or  Phanatick,  that 

pretends  to  new  light  in  Religion:  Blount,  Glossogr. 

[Sp.  alumbrado,  past  part  oi  alutnbrar,=*Ui  illuminate'.] 

aluminium,  sb.:  coined  fr.  Lat  altimen,=' ai\xm' :  a  white 
metal  of  which  alums  are  salts.  Discovered  early  in  19  c, 
and  at  first  called  cdumium,  aluminum.  Its  oxid^  alumina 
is  the  principal  constituent  of  clays. 

Aluminium-bronze  is  a  compound  of  aluminium  and  cop- 
per, almost  of  the  color  of  gold,  not  easily  tarnished. 

1888  Sur  Morell  Mackenzie.. .inserted  a  new  tube.  Like  the  last,  this  is  of 
aluminium,  the  use  of  which  has  been  found  very  advantageous:  Standard, 
May  10,  p.  5/5. 

«alnmnuB,  pi.  alumni,  sb.:  Lat:  'a  foster-child',  esp.  a 
child  of  an  alina  m&ter  (7.  v.),  a  pupil  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution. 
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ALVARA 


1644  an  lulian  comedy  acted  by  their  alumni  befoce  the  Cardinals;  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  143  (1872).  —  thence  to  Eton  CoUece...and  heard  a  Latin 
speech  of  one  of  the  Alumni :  ib..  Vol.  11.  p.  150.  1698  Four  Scholars  he 
added  to  the  40  Alumni  in  the  College  of  Wettmiiuler:  J.  Hacket,  Aif. 
H^iiliams,  Pt.  I.  107,  p.  96.  1866  At  the  present  day,  too,  it  [Cambridge]  has 
the  advantage  of  Oxford,  counting  in  its  aiumtii  a  greater  number  of  distinguished 
scholars:  Euerson,  EitgUtA  TraiU.  xii.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  83  (Bobn,  1866). 
1874  He  had  no  firiends  in  court  to  secure  him  a  place  among  the  humblest 
almmni  of  our  Universities:  H.  1,onsdalb,  yokn  Dalton,  L  20.  1886  The 
school  was  only  oi>ened  in  1847,  and  hardly  sufficient  time  has  jret  elapsed  for 
many  of  its  aiumni  to  have  become  very  famous  in  Church  or  State:  Athtiutum, 
Aug.  7,  p.  174/s. 

alvara,  sb.:  Port:  charter,  prince's  letters  patent. 

1666  And  when  it  is  so  entered,  let  the  derke  of  the  Matricola  for  the 
certentie  therof,  wryte  on  the  backe  syde  of  this  Aluala  or  patente,  the  number 
of  the  leafe  wherein  this  owre  graunt  is  entered:  R.  Edbn,  Decaaeg,  Sect.  VII. 
p.  378  (1885).  1818  the  Alvara  of  3ist  October,  1763,  from  which  it  appem 

that,  according  to  the  9th  clause,  the  Portuguese  Court  Martial  is  bound  to  receive 
as  evidence  the  written  testimony:  Wellington,  Ditf.,  Vol.  x.  p.  19s  (1838). 

[Arab.  al-6ara, ^'rectipV,  'contract',  'diploma';  the  form 
alvala  is  Sp.  aldaia,'\ 

alysson,  -um,  si.:  Gk.  SKwavv,  a  plant  used  to  check 
hiccough.    Bot. 

I.  name  of  a  genus  of  Cruciferae.  The  best-known 
species  is  the  garden-flower  Gold-dust.  The  Eng.  name 
used  to  be  Madwort. 


1648  Alysson  Plinij.  Alyacon  Plinij...maye  be  named  in  engltshe  purple 
proosgrafe:  W.  Tuknbii,  Namtt  of  Hertt.  1661  Alysson  hath  the  name 
m  Greke,  because  it  helpeth  the  bityng  of  a  wod  dogge:    -~  Hrrh.,  sig. 


B  viii  z>**.    —  Dioscorides   describeth   alysson.    thus   alyssos  is    a   lytle    bushy 

herbe  somthyng  slufpe  wyth  rounde  leues:  ih.,  sig.  C  i  r*>.        167jB  The  wilde 

"t]... of  SOI      '  "  *  -    .      . 


doe  but  looke  upon  it,  shall  presently  be  ridde  of  the  yexe  or  painfull  bickot; 
Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  684. 

2.  Sweet  Afyssum  {Alison),  a  white-flowered  plant  (Nat. 
Order  Cruciferae),  Afyssum  maritimum  or  Koniga  mari- 
Hma. 

[Prob.  Italian  Gk.  for  *dXtiCoi',  fr.  J-,  negative  particle  and 
\vyi,  gen.  Xvyyor,=' hiccough'.  Formerly  derived  fr.  Gk. 
Xvo-troi^'madness',  and  supposed  to  cure  madness.] 

am&billa  InB&nla,  phr. :  Lat.:  pleasing  delusion,  delightful 
madness.     Hor.,  Od.,  iii.  4,  5. 

1631  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtt.,  To  Reader,  p.  59  (1817).  1884  The  ama- 
Ulit  »uwiiM...flattera  to  the  verge  of  the  abyss:  Bam.  Rtv.,  Vol.  59,  p.  439. 

ainadaTSt,aTadavat,J^. :  Anglo-Ind.:  name  of  an  Indian 
singing  bird,  the  Red  Wax-Bill  of  Blyth  and  Jerdon  (Estrelda 
amandavd,  one  of  the  Fam.  Fringillidae;  Willughby- Ray's 
Avicula  Amadavadaea). 

^678  From  Amidavad,  small  Birds,  who,  besides  that  they  are  spotted  with 
white  and  Red  no  bi^er  than  Measles,  the  principal  Chorister  beginniiuc,  the 
rest  In  Consort,  Fifty  m  a  Cage,  make  an  admirable  Chorus:  Fryer,  natt/Htfia, 
A'c,  116.  (Yule)]  1678  Tkt  Anadavad  Bird  Uic,  'Amadzvad  Bird'  in 
Index],  brougkt/roiM  tkg  East  Indies,  having;  a  Finches  Bill  and  Larks  Claws: 
J.  Ray,  Tr.  WUlughh^s  Omithol..  Bit.  11.  ch.  xv.  p.  sM.  [1768  ANADA- 
VAD^A,  in  zoology^e  name  of  a  small  bird  of  the  East  Indies:  Chaubers, 
Cyct.,  SuppL]  1777  A  few  presents  now  and  then...avadavats,  and  Indian 
crackers:  Sheridan,  Sch.  for  Scand.,  v.  1.  1818  amadavats,  and  other 
songsters  are  brought  thither  [Bombay]  from  Surat  and  difierent  countries: 
J.  FoKBBS,  Or.  Aftm.,  VoL  i.  p.  ^7.  (Yule)  1868  [Estreldinae]  Two  forms 
are  found  in  India,  one  the  Munus  with  a  thick,  tumid  bill,  the  other  the  Ama- 
davads  (estrelda),  with  a  more  slender,  conic  ana  waxy  red  bill :  T.  C.  Jbedon, 
Birds  a^  India,  VoL  11.  p.  352.  —  The  Munias  or  Amadavads  closely  resemble 
the  Weaver-bird  in  many  particulars:  ib.,  p.  351.  —  "Amaduvade  Finch" 
Edwards:  ib.,  p.  3S9.  —  Blyth  derives  amaduvad:  it.,  p.  361.  1871  The 
Bengali  Baboos  make  the  pretty  little  males  of  the  ainaaavat...6ght  together: 
C  Darwin,  Dtsc.  of  Man,  a.  xiii.  49.    (N.  E.  D.] 

Variants,  18  c.  avadavat,  19  c.  amaduvad,  amaduvade, 
amadavad. 

[European  corruption  of  Ahmadabad  (Ahmedabad),  a  city 
whence  numbers  of  these  birds  were  imported  into  Europe. 
This  city  is  called  Amadavad  by  SiR  Th.  Herbert,  1634, 
7"nw.,  ^.  42;  and  Amadabal  by  E.  Everard,  1684,  Tr. 
Tavemier's  Japan,  SfC,  il.  p.  64.] 

AmaiHg  (of  Gatil) :  the  most  famous  of  several  heroes  of 
the  name  Amadis  which  gives  the  title  to  a  cycle  of  Anglo- 
Norman  romance  preserved  in  a  Spanish  prose  version.  See 
Southey's  abridged  translation,  1803. 

14  c  [romance]  of  amadase  (  Trin.  Call.  MS.  amadas) ;  Cursor  Mundi,  ProL ,  so 
(Morris,  1874^.  1884  she  standeth  like  a  fiend  or  furie  at  the  elbow  of  lier 
Amadis  to  sture  him  forward  when  occasion  should  serve;  R.  Parsons  (^ 
LticesUr's  CammanweallA,  p.  sia  1610  you  are.. .an  Amadis  de  (Sauiei 
B.  JoNSON,  AlcA,,  iv.  7,  Wits.,  p.  £63  (<6i6).         bef.  1616  He  was  an  Ass,  but 


AMANT 

now  is  grown  an  Amadis:  Beau.  &  Ft.,  Sid.  Bro,,  v.  1,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  46a 
(1711).  1667  it  will  be  hard  not  to  conclude  you  descended  from  the  Race  of 
the  Amad's:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lttters  of  Voihin,  No.  4,  Vol.  i.  p.  8.  1894  return, 
my  dear  Amadis:  Scott,  Red  GauutUt,  Let  vtiL  sntjln.,  p.  90(188-). 

amadot,  amadetto,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  a  kind  of  pear. 

1664    'Ptj.KS...Siirar.Pear,  Lady-Ptar,  Amadot:  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hart., 

f.  srj  (i7a9)-        1706  Amadttto,  a  sort  of  Pear:  Philups,  World ajf  Words. 
766  Amadetto,  Amadot:  Johnson. 

[Corruption  of  the  name  of  the  French  person  who  first 
grew  the  variety.] 

*amadoa,  sb. :  Fr. :  German  tinder,  or  pyrotechnic  sponge, 
made  by  soaking  species  of  large  fungus  in  strong  lye  of  s^t- 
petre  and  drying  it ;  used  as  a  match,  and  to  check  haemor- 
rhage. 

1T97  AMADOW:  Encyt.  Brit.  1840  The  substance  sold  in  the  shops 
as  Amadou,  or  German  tinder,  is  {irepared  from  both  species  by  cutting  the 
fungus  in  slices,  beating,  and  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  nitre ;  Pereira,  Elements 
^Mat.  Med.,  Vol.  II.  p.  574. 

amafirose,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  amafrose :  amaurosis  {q.  v.). 

amah,  .r^. :  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Port  ama:  'wet  nurse';  used 
esp.  in  Madras  and  Bombay. 

1889  A  sort  of  good-natured  house-keeper-like  bodies,  who  talk  only  of  ayahs 
and  amahs,  and  bad  nights,  and  babies:  Ltttersfrom  Madras,  p,  114.    [Yule] 

amalgam  {-  J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  and  Low  Lat 
I.    a  soft  alloy  formed  by  combining  mercury  with  another 
metal;    a  mercurial  alloy  whether  soft  or  hard;  a  native 
amalgam  being  a  natural  combination  of  mercury  with  an- 
other metal. 


1471  Many  Amalgame  dyd  I  make,  |  Wenyng  to  fix  these  to  grett  avaylei 
G.  Ripley,  Com/.  Alch.,  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  pu  156  (1652). 
1477  every  Minerall,  |  In  Malgams,  in  Blanchers,  and  (Strinadoos;  T.  Norton. 
OrMttatl,  db.  in,  »(.,  p.  39.  1668  this  is  thedowe(of  goldandquicksiluer) 
that  the  Goldsmiths  call  Antalgama,  and  the  learned  men  Mala^ma,  which  is  a 
Greek  word,  and  being  comiirted  of  the  Arabians,  was  changed  to  Antalganta  : 
W.  Wardi,  Tr.  Alessids  Seer..  PL  I.  fol.  97  r».  1610  Wo  should  have  a  new 
amalgama;  B.  Ionson,  Alch..  ii.  x,  Wks.,  p.  247/1  (i860).  1664  an .^ Maxima 
of  Gold  and  virgin. Mercury:  Phil.  Trans.,  VoL  I.  No.  2,  p.  23.  1788  the 
best  inciter  of  electricity  ^et  discovered,  even  superior  to  die  amalgamas  made 
of  tin,  or  zinck,  and  quicksilver:  Gent.  Mag.,  LVlll,  i.  116/2.  1874  His 
pupil. ..Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  lagged  not  far  behind,  and  among  many  dis- 
coveries, saw  the  natuic  of  an  amalgam;  H.  Lonsdale,  "John  Dalton,  L  10. 

2.  a  mixture  in  which  different  elements  are  in  thorough 
combination. 

1697  Either  that  the  Body  of  the  Wood  will  be  turned  into  a  kinde  of  X»ia/- 
agma,  (as  the  Chymists  call  it):  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent  i.  i  99. 

2  a.    metapk. 

1761  eat  and  drank  your  intellectuals  into  a  pladdnlish  and  a  blandulish 
amalgama:  Sterne,  Letters,  Wks.,  f.  745/2  (1839). 

3.  an  element  of  a  well-combined  mixture,  an  alloy;  also 
metaph. 

1840  Few  men  were  without  quackery;  they  had  got  to  consider  it  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  and  amalgam  for  truth:  CIarlvlb,  Heroes,  315  (i8s8).  (N.  E.  D.] 

Variants,  150.  inalgam,  17  c.  amalagma. 

tLow  Lat  amalgama,  whence  Fr.  amalgame,  is  probably 
e  alembroth)  an  alchemist's  coinage  or  corruption ;  per- 
haps, as  Bacon  thought,  suggested  by  Lat.  malagma,  fr.  Gk. 
/i(iXayfia,='an  emollient',  fr.  /i(iXa(r(rf(v,='to  soften'.  Per- 
haps fr.  Arab.  »»rt(fAa/«,=' emollient'.  Otherwise  Devic  in 
Littrtf,  Suppi:\ 

amalgamator  {—±  —  ±=^,  sb.:  Eng.:  one  who  arranges 
an  association;  the  apparatus  used  for  separating  silver 
from  its  ore  by  forming  a  chemical  amalgam. 

[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Late  Lat  amalgamare,=''to  amal- 
gamate', used  for  the  more  correct  form  amalgamaler.'\ 

Amalthaea's  boni :  Gk.  Mythol.:  the  horn  of  plenty,  or 
comncopiae  {.g.  v.),  one  of  the  horns  of  Amalthaea,  the  goat 
which  suckled  Zeus  (Jupiter),  given  by  him  to  the  Nymphs 
to  whom  it  yielded  whatever  they  desired. 

[1608  But  he  who  hath  once  gotten  the  goat  Amatthea  by  the  head,  and  that 


Plentiful]  home  of  abundance  which  the  Stoicks  talke  o^  he  is  rich  incontinently 
I<  «.....-*  .■  .        .«..«    ...  .  .,.  -    . 

thi 
ho 
C<. 
Guimea,  Let.  xx.  p.  416. 


.11    UK.    U.UI..KS   UUf.^   Ul,   lie    la   Itbll    f  lll.UUUU«UVl}r  : 

loLLAND,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1056.]        1626  Amalthean  home.  Plenty  of  all 

~       ■     ■  "Si'        '    •         •  " 

.  .     .356-        

Comsuopia,  of  which  the  Antienis  have  said  so  many  fine  things:  Tr.  Bosman's 


things;  CocKERAM,  Pt  I. (2nd  EcL). 
horn:  Milton, /^..^.,  II.  356.       1' 


1671  fruits  and  flow'rs  from  Amalthea's 
700  In  short,  here  is  the  true  AmaUAea  at 


Koxatf/em.  amaate,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  lover. 

1898   In  Paris,  no  woman  is  too  old  to  get  an  amant,  either  by  love  or 
money:  Ld.  Lvtton,  PelMam,  ch.  xxi.  p.  S4 (•8s9)- 
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AMANTIUM    IRAE 

amaatimn  irae  amoris  integratio  est:  Lat.:  a  lover's 
quarrel  is  the  renewal  of  love.    Terence,  Andria,  iii.  3,  23. 

1621  A.  i.  a.  redtHftgraHei  R.  Burtoh,  Anai.  MeL^  Pt.  3,  Sec  2,  Mem.  3, 
SutM.  4,  Vol.  II.  p.  170  (1817X  1681— ITOS  Tk.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  NichoPs 
Str.  Stand.  Dtvima,  VoL  VIL  f.  191  (186^  1860  Oiet  a  Week,  Apr.  7, 
p.  318/a. 

^amanuensis,  pi.  amaniienses  {=-i.=.±  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr. 
Lat.  amanuensis:  one  who  is  employed  to  write  from  dic- 
tation or  to  copy. 

1631  such  benefactors,  u  that  noble  Ambn»ius  wa> to  Origen,  allowinghim  six 
orseifenamaQueases  to  write  out  his  dictates;  R.  Bukton,  i4fM/.  ^r/..  To  Keader, 
p.  17(1837).  1666 — Tyouratnanuensishascommittedsomesphalmatas:  Evslyn, 
Orrrvs/.,  VoL  III.  p.  90(1872).  1664   gire  his  full  mind  in  writing. ..even  he 

himself  would  doe  it  without  the  help  of  an  Amamuetuis:  J.  Worthington, 
Lt/tj  in  Jos.  Mede's  IVJks.,  p.  xxviii.  1666  the  names  of  Setia  or  Stria 
(doubdess  mistaken  by  the  Amanuensis  or  io  the  transcript):  SlR  Th.  Hkrbbrt. 
Trav.,  p.  354  (1677)  1693  But  one  month  in  the  Autumn  began  it,  and 
ended  it,  as  not  mily  the  Author,  but  the  Amanuensis  testified:  J.  Hackrt, 
Ai^.  Williamt,  Pl  11.  106,  p.  109.  1712  he  had  recourse  to  the  Invention 

above  mentioned,  having  placed  an  Atnanuensis  in  a  private  part  of  the  Room : 
Siectator,  No.  371,  May  6,  p  545/1  (Morley)  bef.  1788    He  was  his  Lord- 

snip's  Secretary  or  Amanuensis  sure:  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  i.  xa,  p.  ao  (1740). 
17B0  The  writer,  indeed,  seems  to  think  himself  obliged  to  keep  even  pace 
with  Time,  whose  amanuensis  he  is:  Fibujinc,  Tarn  y»Het,  Bk.  11.  ch.  i.  Wks., 
Vol.  VI.  p.  65  (i8o6)k  1787  Ladies.. .always  slept  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
to  be  in  reaxiineas  as  amanuenses,  in  case  her  Muse  was  taken  in  labour  during 
the  still  season  of  the  night :  Gent.  Mag.,f.  885/2.  18S0  could  write  perfectly 
well,  and  had  no  need  of  an  amanuensis;  Thackbrav,  PendeHMUf  VoL  1.  ch. 


xjdv.  pw  35s  (1879).  *1877  Good  reader  and  amanuensis:  Times^  Dec.  10. 
[St.]  1881  What  was  actually  written  on  parchment  or  ^pyrus  by  the  authoi 
of  the  book  or  his  amanuensis:  Westcott  &  Hokt,  Ci.  Test,,  Intr.,  1  3,  p.  3. 


[The  Lat  amanuensis  is  found  only  in  Suetonius,  formed 
from  i  mans,  and  meaning  .r«rt/»,r  4  »«>»«,>=' servant  on-the- 
side-of  the  hand'  (apparently  on  the  analogy  of  atritnsis, 
='hall  {atrium)  steward',  and  castrensis,  forensis,  adj.),  with 
the  suffix  -ensis  generally  used  to  form  local  and  national 
names  from  names  of  places  and  countries.] 

am&ncos,  sb.:  Lat.:  marjoram  (Anglicised  in  15  c.  as 
amarac);  also  Mod.  Bot,  Dittany  of  Crete  {Origanum  die- 
tamnus). 

1880  Aad  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire,  |  Violet,  amaiacus,  and 
asphodel,  |  Lotos  and  lilies:  Tbhnvsok,  CEnomt,  95  (1886) 

amaranthns,  amanuit(h),  sb.:  Lat.,  and  Eng.  ft.  Lat 
The  adj.  amarant{A\='oi  a  purple  color',  named  from  a 
purple  species  of  the  flower,  is  fr.  the  Fr.  amaranie. 

I.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants ;  see  quotations.  Love-lies- 
bleeding,  and  Purple  Flower-Gentle  or  Prince's  feather,  are 
among  the  many  species. 

1M8  There  are  two  kindes  of  Amarantus,  the  one  kinde  is  called  in  graeke 
of  Dioscorides  HelKhryson,  and  this  kynde  is  found  in  Italy.  The  other  kynde 
is  called  here  in  Englande  of  some  puiple  Veluet  floure,  of  other  flouramore : 
W.Turner,  Names  0/ Herbs.  Iil90  Sad  Amaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore  j 
Me  seemes  I  see  Anuntas  wretched  fate:  SrRNS.,  F.  Q.,  m.  vi.  45.  1601  0/ 
Amarantus  er  Pasu-velaurs:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  at,  ch  8,  VoL  11. 
p.  88.  —  a  ptuplc  ^ike  this  is  [purple  floure-gentle]... serves  all  winter  long  to 
noake  chaplets  &  guirlands... Amaranthus,  for  so  it  is  called  in  Greeke,  because 
'  doth  fade  or  wither:   ■£.,  p  89.  1637  The  Heri  Amarantlnu, 


(indeed.)  is  Red  all  ouer:  Bacon,  ffat.  Hist.,  Cent.  vii.  |  <^i.  1668  In 
strewing  their  Tombs  the  Romans  affected  the  Rose,  the  Greelcs  Amarantkus 
and  myrtle:  Six  Th.  Buoviti.Hydritta/k.,  ^  56.  1664  sow  on  the  Hot-ted... 
tome  choice  AmarantJknt,  DacHis,  Geranmm*s;  Evslvn^  Kal.  Hort..  p.  197 
(S7a9X  1706  Amaxanths,  ana  eglantines,  |  With  intermingling  sweets,  have 
wove  I  The  parti-coloured  gay  alcove:  Addison,  Wks.,'Sa\.  i.  p.  65(Bohn,  1854), 
1767  A  hot-bed  may  now  be  made. ..in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tender  anniul 
flowers,  such  as  cockscomb,  amaranthus,  egg-plant,  &C. :  J.  Abkrcrombib,  Ev. 
Mam  awn  Gardener,  p.  171  (1803X 

2.    an  imaginary  fadeless  flower,  emblem  of  immortality. 

1687  Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed,  |  And  daffodillies  fill  their  cnps 
with  tears:  Milton.  Lycidtu,  149.  1867  Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which 
once  I  In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life,  |  Began  to  bloom:  —  P.  L.,  111.  353 
<«77o). 

[From  Lat.  amarantus  (changed  to  -anthus  by  wrong 
analogy  with /0/^<i»/A».r,  &c)  fr.  Gk.dfuipaiTii>t,=' unfading'.] 

amire  simnl  et  sapere  ipsi  Jovi  non  datur:  Lat:  to 
be  in  love  and  be  wise  at  the  same  time  is  not  granted  to 
Jove. 

tlBSO  to  be  wise,  and  Lone,  is  a  worke  for  a  (Jod,  or  a  (Soddes  pterei  Three 
Pri*er  Letters,  in  Haslevood's  Eng.  Peels  *•  Paen,  Vol.  IL  p.  373  (1815)] 
16Z1  R-  Burton,  Anal.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  104(1837).  —  Amare,  Sfc,  aa 
Seneca  holds:  it.,  PL  3,  Sec  a,  Mem.  4,  Subs,  i,  VoL  iL  p.312.  1888  Amare 
cK  sapere  via  deo  conceditur  [to  be  in  love  and  be  wise  is  hardly  granted  to  a 
(Odj:  £.  Braddon,  Golden  Calf,  Vol.  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  lii. 

amirl  alianid,  phr.:  Lat:  'somewhat  of  bitter',  a  slight 
bitter  taste,  /(/.  or  nutapk.  From  Lucr.,  iv.  1 1 33,  medio  de 
fontt  leporum  \  surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  tpsis  floribus 
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angaU=^avX  of  the  very  well-spring  of  delights  rises  up 
something  of  bitter,  to  pain  amid  the  very  flowers'. 

beC  1868  Novels  having  been  previously  compared  to  jellies — here  are  two 
fooe  perhaps  not  entirely  saccharine,  and  flavoured  with  an  antari  aiifttii  very 
distasteful  to  some  palates) :  Thackkrav,  Eonndatomt  Papers,  p.  7  (1879), 
1860  snrril  [there  rises  up]  amari  aliquid:  W.  H.  Rdssbll,  Diary,  VoL  I. 

e.  103.  1888  this  is  a  novel  which  will  be  read  with  avidity  and  keen  pleasure 
y  all  epicures  in  fiction^  who  know  how  to  enjoy  what  is  good,  and  to  forget  thtt 
aenari  alifmid  which  silly  souls  allow  to  poison  a  delicate  repast :  Standard, 
Sept  32,  p  2/2. 

amaiitnde  {—Si-±),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  amaritude: 
bitterness. 

1490  Thou  haste  ahaorbed  me  and  redosed  in  the  grete  tee  of  amarytnde : 
Caxton,  Eneydos,  xxvL  94.  [N.  E.  C]  1680  As  tweet  as  galls  amaritude, 
it  is ;  I  AJid  seeming  full  of  pulchritude,  it  is :  John  Taylor,  Wks.  [Nares] 
1666  What  amaritude  or  acrimony  it  deprehended  in  choler,  it  acquires  from  a 
commixture  of  melancholy,  or  external  malign  bodiet:  Harvey,  Morlnu  Angl, 

amarodina,  sb.:  Russ.    See  quotation. 

1698  The  third  meade  it  called  Anusrodina  or  Smorodina,  short,  of  a  tmall 
berry  much  like  to  the  small  reiin :  R.  H akluyt.  Voyages,  VoL  L  p.  323. 

Amaryllis  :  representative  name  for  a  pretty  country  ^rl, 
found  in  Lat  form  in  Virgil's  Eclogues,  for  Theocntus* 
'AftapvXX/r ;  also  Bot:  name  of  a  large  genus  of  bulbous 
plants  of  the  Nat  Order  Amaryllidaceae,  with  fine  bell- 
shaped  flowers. 

1687  Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use,  J  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the 
shade,  |  Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neiera's  hair?  Milton,  Lrcidas,  68.  1839 
AMARYLLIS,  lily-asphodel ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  class  of  plants ;  Lotid.  Encycl.  1866  on  sandy  beaches^  A  miUcy- 
bell'd  amaryllis  blew:  Tennyson,  Z>atO',  i6(i8S6). 

amass*  (::.  Jl),  vb.\  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  trans,  to  collect  together  into  a  mass,  pile  up,  esp. 
wealth,  resources ;  also  men,  troops  {Obs.  or  Archaic  (at 
mass) ;  also  generally. 

1481  Peple  that  will  suffer  payne  and  traiiaylle..,fortoaiiiatsegietetreMurs: 
Caxton,  Myrr.,  l  iv.  14.  [N.  E.D.]  1091  a  clustered  troupe  doth  stand  I 
Amast  together  all :  James  I. ,  Lefanto,  669  (1818);  1646  Such  as  amass  all 
relations,  must  err  in  some,  and  be  unbelieved  in  many:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud. 
'/■  U-J  1784  For  her  (the  soul]  the  Mem'ry... amasses  an  unbounded  store: 
CowFBR,  Tirocin.,  Poems,  Vol.  IL  p.  317  (1808).  1888  a, Liverpool  merchant.- 
whose  father  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  Nova  Scoua;  Athemeum, 
Mar.  10,  p.  304/1. 

2.  intr.  of  men,  troops,  to  assemble.    Archaic. 

1678  The  soldien  were  amassing  from  all  parts  of  Spain:  O.  King,  in 
Ftoude's  Hiet.  Eng.,  x.  37«  (1881)     [N.  E.  D.] 

[From  Fr.  amasser,='' to  heap  up',  'collect  in  a  mass'.] 


I*,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  amasse:  a  gathering,  cdlec- 
tion ;  esp.  a  massing  of  troops. 

1091  for  the  lespect  of  gathering  together  and  making  the  Amaate  of  the 
people  :  Garrard,  Art  Warre,  p.  339. 

am&ta  bene, ^Ar.:  Lat:  well-loved  (/^w.). 

1877  What  more  can  any  woman  aik  for  than  to  be  amata  iene:  C.  Rsasb, 
Woman-Hattr,  ch.  vii.  p.  77  (1883). 

^amateur,  sb.:  Fr.    Sometimes  Anglicised  as  '\i  amature 

{j.--y 

1.  a  lover,  an  enthusiastic  admirer. 

1784  The  President  will  be  left  with  his  train  of  feeble  Amateon:  Enrop. 
Mag.,^fH.  [N.E.D.]  1814  Never  did  music  sound  sweeter  to  an  amateur, 
than  the  drowsy  tautology,  with  which  old  Janet  detailed  every  dnsumtcuice, 
thrilled  upon  the  ears  of  Waverley :  ScoTT,  wav.,  ch.  Ixv.  p.  438  (1S8-).  1833 
another  pen,  [which]  soon  found  another  amatear,  who  would  have  it  to  himaelf : 
L.  SiMOND,  Sviitstrland,  VoL  L  p.  3. 

2.  one  who  follows  any  pursuit  unprofessionally  as  a 
pastime ;  hence,  a  mere  trifler  with  work  or  study. 

abt.  1790  It  must  always  be,  to  those  who  are  the  greatest  amateurs  or  even 
professon  ^  revolutiont,  a  matter  very  hard  to  prove,  that  the  late  French 
government  was  so  bad,  that  nothing  worse,  in  the  infinite  devices  of  men,  could 
come  in  its  place :  Burke.  [T.]  1790  those  frivoknu  geniuses  usually  styled 
amateurs  or  connoisseurs:  Gent.  Mag.,  Jan.,  I.  p.  34/3.  180B  many  copies  of 
it  have  been  in  circulation  among  the  iioetiaU  amateurs  of  this  literary  metro- 
polis: Edin.  Rev.,  Vol,  s,  p.  439.  1807  it  was  not  likely  that  an  amatettr, 
nowever  distinguished,  should  convict  these  astronomers  of  gross  ignorance ;  i&., 
VoL  10,  p.  461.  1818  she  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  door,  sunounded 
by  a  crowd  of  amateurs :  M.  Eoceworth,  Patronage,  VoL  i.  p.  84  (i  83^).  1818 
what  with  mountebanks,  Oxmu  and  friseurs,  |  Some  mummers  by  trade,  and  the 
rest  amateurs:  T.  MooRB,  .Fiubr  Family,  p.  aS.  1819  Amycus,  a  Royal 
Amateur  of  the  Fancy:  Tom  Crii's  Mem.,  p  x.  (3rd  Ed-X  1864  the  ad- 
mirable Captain  Blackball  examined  her  points  with  the  skill  of  an  amateur : 
Thackeray,  Nnucomes,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  379  (1879X  1877  the  unin- 
stfucted  amateurs  of  pretty  books:  Times,  Dec.  la  (SLr  1886  We  need 
only  advise  amateurs  and  artists  to  visit  the  gallery :  A  Heneenm,  Oct.  10,  p  476/3. 
IttT  Amongst  no  class  are  amateurs  in  photography  so  numerous  as  amongst 
cydists :  Manchester  Exam.,  Jan.  37,  p  3/3. 
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2  a.  in  apposition  to  the  designation  derived  from  a 
pursuit. 

16S1  the  ntunber  of  amatetir  opiuin>eaten  (u  I  may  term  them)  wmt,  at  this 
time,  Immen«e :  Confeu.  of  an  Ehc.  Ofium-Eaitr,  Pt.  i.  p.  7  (iSaaX  1880 
many  amateur  performen;  E.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sif^.  PomomH^  p.  a66  (and  Ect). 
1800  an  amateur  novelist:  Thackbkay,  PtntUnnU,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  33  (1879). 
1864  The  Colonel  began  his  second  verse:  and  here,  as  will  often  happen  to 
amateur  singers,  his  falsetto  broke  down :  —  Srwcemtt,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xiii.  P;  158. 
*1870  they  made  him  into  a  sort  of  amateur  detective,  and  appointed  him  to 
watch  the  thieves:  Edio,  Jan.  8,  p^  t.    (St.] 

2  b.  attrib.  pertaining  to  an  unprofessional  student  or  to 
unprofessional  work. 

1818  Sir  Amya*  talked  a  great  deal  of  amateur-noosenie:  M,  Edcbworth, 
Ptttnmait,  Vol.  1.  p.  ii<  (1833). 

'Amati,  a  Cremona,  or  violin,  made  at  Cremona  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  by  the  Amati  family,  famed  for  the 
tone  of  their  violins  which  are  now  very  costly. 

18S9  AMATI,  a  violin  maker  of  Cremona,  who  lived  about  the  year  1600, 
and  by  his  own  and  his  family's  skill  gave  name  to  the  Amati  violins,  which  are 
still  considered,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Stainer's,  the  first  in  the  world : 
Lmut.  Eiu]kI.  1880  There  is  an  Amati,  date  1679,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  oM  glee  writer,  Stevens:  Daify  f/nn,  Aug.  17,  p.  6/1. 

*a]naiir68iB,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Glc  aiiavputru:  partial  or 
total  loss  of  sight  usually  without  disfigurement  of  the  eye, 
owing  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  retina;  Anglicised  through 
Fr.  amafrose  by  Sylvester;  also  called  gutta  serena,  q.  v. 

1808  then  she  is  backt  |  By  th'  Ama/rut  and  dowdy  Cataract:  |  That, 
gathering  vp  gross  humors  inwardly  |  In  th  Of  tike  sinnew,  clean  puts  out  the  ey : 
J.  SvLVESTFB,  Tr.  Dk  Barlas,  Furies,  p.  976(1608).  1696    Amauntu,  a 

disease  in  the  Eyes,  ms.  when  the  sight  is  gone,  and  no  fault  to  be  seen :  Phillips, 
WorU  cf  Wordt.  1834  but  never  perhaps  did  these  amaurosis  suffusions  so 
cloud  and  distort  his  otherwise  most  piercing  vision,  as  in  this  of  the  Dandiacal 
body  I  Caklvlb,  Sartor  R€tartm,  Bk.  111.  ch.  x.  [C.E.D.]  1848  Amaurosis 
is  a  very  oitatrt  disease.  It  is  capable  of  being  caused  by  various  changes,  the 
exact  seat  and  nature  of  which  we  often  have  no  means  of  determining  during 
life:  T.  Watson,  PrincifUt  4»  Pract.  ofPhytU,  Vol  1.  p.  33a. 

*Ainasoii  (.^  -  -) :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. 

1.  one  of  a  mythical  race  of  female  warriors,  Gk.  'KiiaCSytt, 
supposed  by  Creek  poets  and  early  Greek  historians  to  have 
Uved  in  Scythia'  near  the  river  Thermodon,  and  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  right  breast  {'AiuiCav  being  supposed  to  be  fr. 
<{-,=  'not',  and  Mafuf,  =  ' breast'),  for  convenience  in  using  the 
bow.  Hence  the  ajj.  Amasonian,  Amazonical.  Spenser's 
'land  of  Amazons'  is  rather .  romantically  than  classically 
mythological. 

abt.  1886  And  of  the  grete  bataille  for  the  nones  |  Bitwixen  Atihenes  and 
Amazones:  Chaucbr,  C.  T.,  Kntt.  Talt,  88a  1079  Aniieta  the  Akazone: 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  sj  (1619).  —  there  were  certaine  Ahazonbs  at  this 
baltell :  ih.,y.  649.  1088  Theare  wear  Amaionical  woommen  with  taigat : 
R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  Virpl'tAtn.,  Bk.  i.  47^  [Davies]  1098  To  triumph, 
like  an  Amazonian  trull,  [Upon  their  woes:  Skaks.,  ///  HtH.  VI.,  L  4,  114. 
1090  For  your  own  ladies  and  pale-visaf^d  maids  |  Like  Amazons  come  tnpping 
after  drums :  —  K.  yokn,  v.  a,  1S5.  1096  many  a  noble  Knight,  |  Whom  that 
proud  Amazon  subdewed  had:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  v.  vii.  41.  —  the  Amazone:  s^., 
38.  1607  his  Amazonian  chin :  Shaks.,  Ctf/^/,  ii.  a,  05.  1668  And  laid 
about  in  light  more  busily  |  Then  th'  AmazoninH  Dame,  I^nthesile:  S.  Butler, 
HtuUlmu,  PL  I.  Cant  ii.  p.  loi.  1667  Those  leaves  |  They  nihet'd,  broad 
as  Amazonian  targe:  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1111  (1770).  1679  TVas Marriagt 
tver  out  of  Faskionf  Unlext  among  th*  Amazons:  S.  Bi;tler,  Hudibrat, 
Pi.  III.  Cant.  i.  p.  43. 

2.  a  female  warrior. 

1098  Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon:  Shaks.,  ///  Hen.  Vt.,  iv.  i, 
106.  1098  round  about  the  wals  are  cut  and  formed,  the  shapes  of  Elephants, 
Lions,  tigers,. ..also  [some]  Amazones  and  [many]  other  [deformed]  thinges  ik 
diners  sorts:  Tr.  J.  Van  LinKhottiit  Voyagtx,  Bk.  i.  Vol  i.  p.  a$i  (1885). 
1099  Select  the  army  of  Amazones;  )  When  you  have  done,  inarch  with  your 
female  troop  |  To  Naples  town:  Grkenk,  X^/wonu,  iii.  p.  aiS/i  (i8<iX  1600 
there  are  Amazones  or  women.warriers:  JOHH  Porv,  Tr.  LtJ»  Hut,  Afr.,  p.  19. 
1609  This  Amaxon,  the  champion  of  the  sexe:  B.  Jonson,  Sil.  Wont.,  v.  4, 
Wks.,  p.  509  (i6s6).  1648  their  Orleans  Amazon  with  her  sword:  Evblvn, 
Diary,  VoL  L  p.  43  (1850).  1679  When  both  your  SworJ,  and  Spurt,  were 
won  f  In  combat,  by  an  AmoMon :  S.  Butler,  HuMbmt,  Pl  hi.  p  au.  1704 
Then  Pindar  slew...Afra  the  Amazon:  Swirr,  W*».,  p.  lo^/i  (1869)7  1711 
The  AmoMon  immediately  singled  out  this  well-dressed  Wamor:  Spectator,  Na 
X5,  Mar.  17,  p.  a8/a  (Morley).  1718  His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invatdes,  | 
111'  imperial  consort  of  the  crown  of  Spades :  PopB,  Rape  of  Lock,  lli.  6t,  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  188  (1757)1  1716    I  do  not  propose  to  our  British  ladies,  tnat  they 

should  turn  Amazons  in  the  service  of  their  sovereign,  nor  so  much  as  let  their 
nails  grow  for  the  defence  of  their  country :  Addison,  Wkt.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  437 
(1836).  1812  Vet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons,  |  But  form'd  for 
all  the  witching  arts  of  love :  Bvron,  ChiUt  Harold,  i.  Ivii.  1830  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  amazons  was  Mosco:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  vi.  p.  las. 

to.    in  combinations. 

1098  His  hair,  French-like,  stares  on  his  frighted  head,  I  One  lock,  amazon- 
like, disheveled:  Bp  lAAVL,Sttt.  1630  no  sooner  was  the  (^ptaine  aboord, 
but  the  AmoMOM-hnai  followed;  Purchas,  Pilgrinu,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  357. 
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2  b.    the  Queen  at  chess.    Rare. 

1606  The  Queen  or  Amazon  is  placed  in  the  fourth  house  from  the  conier  of 
the  field  by  the  side  of  her  King,  and  alwayes  in  her  owne  colour:  F.  Bbale, 
Biachimdt  Chtat-play,  a.    [N.  E.  D.] 

3.    a  masculine  or  pugnacious  woman. 

1664  A  Petticoat  displaid,  and  Rampant ;  I  Near  whom  the  AmoMon  tri- 
umphant: S.  Butler,  Hudibrat,  Pt.  11.  Lant.  iL  p.  113.  1768  "The  amazon 
flew  to  his  assistance,  and  Tapcly  shewing  no  inclination  to  get  up,  she  smote  him 
on  the  temple  till  he  roared:  Smollett,  Lamnc.  Greavtt,  ch.  xx.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 

C.  103  (1817).  1777  At  home  they  r  Dutchwomen]  are  mere  ^MMStfuz,  and  the 
usbands  are  the  wretched  captives,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  gynarchy:  Lord 
CHESTBRriELo,  LtttcTt  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.X  Bk.  1.  No.  Ixxxv.  VoL  11.  p.  a4a.  1837 
'The  Amazons  then  crowded  into  the  AMembly,  mixed  themselves  with  the 
members,  occupied  the  scat  of  the  president. ..abiued  some  of  the  members,  and 
loaded  others  with  their  loathsome  caresses:  Scott,  Napoleon,  VoL  i.  ch.  v. 
p.  8a  —  Some  f»f  these  Amazons  rode  upon  the  cannon,  which  nuule  a  formidable 
part  of  the  prooessioa :  ih.,  p.  83.  1864  One  Amazon  in  a  fomily  is  quite 
enough :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  L  ch.  xii.  p.  198. 

3  a.  a  woman  wearing  a  short-skirted  riding-habit,  Fr. 
vitue  en  Amazone,  a  phrase  of  the  i8  c. ;  see  amazone. 

184S  Theresa...puts  many  a  man  to  shame:  I  may  say,  she  is  a  genuine 
Amazon ;  while  others  are  but  pretty  counterfeits,  that  wander  up  and  down  the 
world,  in  that  ambiguous  dress:  Carlvlb,  Tr.  Goethe' t  IVtlhtlm  At  titter, 
Bk.  vn.  ch.  iv.  Vol.  11.  p.  186. 

amazone,  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  Lat  Amaxon:  a  riding-habit. 

1848  the  demoiselle  Theroigne,  in  her  amatomne,  or  short-skirted  ridmg- 
habit,  ran  from  rank  to  rank,  ciying  "Vengeance"!  Craik  &  Macfarlanb, 
Picl.  Hitt.  Eng.,  VoL  iiL  p.  137/1. 

amb&gds,  sb.  pl.:  Lax.:  also  Anglicised  in  i6c.  (-^  — — ) 
with  sing,  ambage  (.£.  — )  fr.  Fr.  ambages. 

1 .  of  language,  roundabout,  obscure  or  ambiguous  speech ; 
periphrasis. 

abt  1874  And  but  if  Calcas  lede  ux  with  ambages,  |  That  is  to  saine,  with 
double  words  slie  |  Such  as  men  clepe  a  word  with  two  visages )  Ye  sbal  wel 
knowen  that  I  nat  ne  lie:  Chaucer,  Troil.  &•  Cr.,  Bk.  v.  [R.]  bef.  1068 
dark  ambages  and  parables:  Bp.  Bale,  Image,  Pref,  [R.]  1068  when  the 
question  was  to  be  fiiacussed...they...fell  into  other  by-matters  and  ambages  little 
or  nothing  appertaining  to  that.. .proposed:  FoxB,  A.  &"  M.,  Bk.  vii.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  375(1833).  1089  tedious  ambafje  and  long  periods:  Puttenhau,  Eng. 
Poet.,  L  iv.  p.  34(1869).  —  Periphratu,  or  the  Figure  of  ambage:  ib.,  \i\.  xviu. 
p.  ao3.  abt^  1094  let  go  these  ambages,  |  And  in  plain  terms  acquaint  her  with 
your  love:  Speui.  Trag.,  in  Dodsle^-Hazlitt's  O.  Plfort,  VoL  v.  p.  30  (1874X 
1606  And  woo  my  love  with  courting  ambages:  IVify  BeptiUd,  ib..  Vol  ix. 
p.  365.  1683  Thus  from  her  cell  Cunuean  Sibyll  sings  |  Ambiguous  ambages, 
the  cloysler  rings  |  With  the  shrill  sound  thereof,  in  most  dark  strains;  yiCARS, 
Tr.  Virgil.  [Nares]  1669  answer  me  without  Ambages  or  Ambiguities: 
Drydbn,  Mock-Aitrol.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol  i.  p.  311  (iTot).  1704  the  other  cost 
me  so  many  strains  and  traps  and  4mkAivv#  to  mtiwiuce:  Swipt.  Tat*  TW^,  Wks., 
P.9S/i (<869]k  beC1788explainhiinselfbyinore'eiuginatic^mAi^z:  R.North, 
Examen,  1.  L  i4,p.  33(1740).  —  factious  polemic  Trioes,  Ambages  and  treacherous 
Couiisels<  si.,  li.  36,  p.  43. 

2.  of  paths  or  routes,  circuits,  windings. 

1094  To  cut  off  blinde  amba^  by  the  high  way  side,  we  made  a  long 
stride,  ft  got  to  Venice  in  short  time :  Nashe,  l/itfbrt.  Traveller,  Wks.,  v.  & 
(Grosart). 

3.  of  practices  or  proceedings. 

1600  shall,  by  ambages  of  diets,  bathings,  anointings,  medianes,  motions, 
and  the  like,  prolong  life:  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Inarming,  Bk.  u.  p.  63.    [C  E.  D.] 

ambua,  sb.:  Arab,  ^anbar:  'cachalot'  or  sperm  whale, 
which  yields  both  spermaceti  and  ambergris. 

1606  The  fish  called  Ambara,  being  of  a  monstnious  shape  and  bignes,  is 
neuer  seen  but  when  it  is  cast  vp  dead  vpon  the  sea-shore:  and  some  of  these 
fishes  there  are  which  containe  twentie  fine  cubites  in  length.  The  head  of  this 
fish  is  as  hard  as  a  stone.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ocean  sea  coast  affirme  that 
this  fish  casteth  forth  Amber ;  but  whether  the  said  Amber  be  the  sperma  or  the 
excrement  thereof,  they  cannot  well  determine.  Howsoeuer  it  be,  the  fish  may 
in  regard  of  the  hugenes  be  called  a  whale :  John  Porv,  Tr.  Left  Hitt.  Afr., 
P-344. 

ambaree,  ambari,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  'emdrf:  a 
canopied  howda  (^.  v.),  or  elephant-litter,  such  as  is  still 
used  in  India  by  native  princes. 

1798  The  Rajah...had  twenty  elephants,  with  richly  embroidered  ambarrehs, 
the  whole  of  them  mounted  by  his  sirdars,— he  himself  riding  upon  the  largest: 
Skinner,  Afrauurr,  VoL  L  p.  157  (iSji).  I^Vule]  1799  Many  of  the  largest 
Ceylon... Elephants  bore  ambaris  on  which  all  the  chiefs  and  nobles  rode:  Life  of 
Colebrocke,  p.  164.  \ib.\  1800  Amaury,  a  canopied  seat  for  an  elephant: 
Diet,  of  Wdt.  uted  in  E.  Indict,  ai  (and  Ed.)  [>».]. 

*amber  {±  z^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  and  Fr. 
I.  I.    ambergris,  q.  v.  (the  original  meaning). 

1898  if  the  subsiauoce  is  pure  &  dere  the  odoure  is  full  good  &  swete :  as  it 
fareth  in  Myrra:  in  Musca:  ft  in  Ambra:  Trevisa,  Tr.  Earth.  De  P.  R.,  xix. 
xxxviil  1477  Amber,  Narde,  and  Mirrhe:  T.  Norton,  OrdimUl,  ch.  v.  in 
Ashmole'a  Th*at.  Chtm.  Brit.,  p.  70  (165a).  1077  Ambar  is  the  seed  of  the 
whale:  Frahpton,  foyfiUl Nruiet.  p  83(15^)1  1098  Silk,  Muske.  Amber, 
C^lamba,  or  Lignum  Aloes :  Tr.  J.  Van  Lintchotetit  Voyagtt,  Bk.  i.  VoL  I. 
p.  150(1885).  1600  all  kinde  of  perfumes,  namely  duet,  muske,  amber,  and 
such  like:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo't  Hitt.  Afr.,  9.  30T.  1676  I  have  choice 
of  good  Gloves,  Amber,  Orangery,  (}enoa...and  Harabal:  Shadwbll,  Virttmo, 
iii  p.  48. 
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I.  la.    attrii. 

Un  An  ambar  tceat  of  odotons perfume:  Milton,  Siutu,  At'"-,  1»^ 

I.  2.  white  amber, = spermaceti,  q.  v.  (confused  with  the 
aromatic  product  of  the  cachalot). 

T104O  take  lette  and  whit  Ambre.  and  make  them  in  pouder  very  troal: 
TVnu.  )tffofre  men,  fol.  lii  v".       1611  Amirt  Uanc,  White  Amber:  Cotcr. 

II.  I.  yellow  fossil  resin,  Fr.  ambre  jaunt,  Lat.  sUcinum, 
Gk.  ^tKTpop.  Introduced  to  Ancient  Greeks  before  Homer's 
time  by  Phcenicians,  said  by  Pliny  to  be  found  in  India ; 
often  containing  preserved  insects.  In  this  sense  the  forms 
of  the  word  are  almost  always  derived  from  the  French. 

abc  1400  he  bathe  abouten  his  Nelcke  300  Perles  oryeat,  ffode  and  grete,  and 
knatted,uPaterNa5tret  here  of  Amber:  Tr.  Afaumitvia'i  Voyage,  ch.  xviii.  p.  197 
(iSjgX  1S06  Item,  a  payre  off  bedyi  of  ambre:  Paston  Lrtlers^  Vol.  111. 
Na  954,  p.  40^  (>874X  1580  thinking  women  are  to  be  drawen  by  their  coyned 
and  oounterfait  conceipti,  a«  the  straw  is  by  the  Aumbtr;  J.  Lylv,  Euphuts  &> 
kit  Eifi.,  p.  372  (1868).  1600  Belles,  Beades,  Bracelets,  Chaines,  or  callers 
of  Bewgle,  Chrysull,  Amber.  Jet,  or  Glasse :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyaga,  Vol.  in. 
p.  i«9.  1601  Amber...l'Ambre:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bit.  37,  ch.  a, 

VoL  II.  p.  605.  1608    As  th*  Adamant,  atid  as  tkt  Amber  drawes:  That, 

k^ftUst  steel;  ikis^  eatie-yeeldine  strawes:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barias, 
p;ai3(l€o8).  1681  it  fa  letter]  became. ..of  more  venue  then  Pouble  Gold, 
or  the  Elixir  of  Ambar,  for  it  wrought  a  sudden  cure  upon  me :  Howell,  Lett., 
1.  zzxi  p.  6x  (1645).  1644  Within  it  [the  Cabinet]  was  our  Saviour's  Passion, 
and  the  twelve  Apostles  in  amber:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l  p.  gS  (1873).  1646 
Nor  by  Electrick  Bodies  do  I  conceive  such  only  as  take  up  shavings,  straws,  and 
firilt  bodies,  in  which  number  the  Ancients  only  placed  Jet  axA  Ansbtr'.  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  59  (16M).  1668  Wherein...were 
found  an  ape  oi  Agatk...»xi  Elephant  of  Ambre;  —  ffydriotafh.,  p.  23(ist  Ed.). 
16M  Prussia  abounds  with  amber  cast  up  by  the  sea :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11. 
P*  33^  (t^TaX  1880  Among  them  is  to  be  noticed  the  abundance  of  amber  in 

Greek... jeweHery... Beads  of  ainber,  riveted  in  gold... are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey 
as  ofiered  by  a  Phcenidan  trader:  Athemeum,  Sept.  5,  p.  309/3. 

II.  I  o.    an  amulet  of  amber. 

1604  Pearles  and  Ambers,  Shall  not  draw  me  to  their  Chambers:  Dbkker, 
Henest  IVi,  SI.    tN.E.D.1 

II.  I  ^.    amber  color,  substance  of  the  color  of  amber. 

16ST    CSee  II.  i  e,  where  amiervaeam  water  of  the  river  Severn.] 

II.  I  <■.    attrib.,  adj.,  in  combinations. 

1588  Dum.  Her  amber  hair  for  foul  hath  amber  quoted.  |  Biron.  An  amber* 
oolonr'd  raven  was  well  noted:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3,  87.  bef.  1636  AU 
vour^dearamber'drink  is  flat:  Bacon.  [J.]  1637  In  twisted  braids  of  lilies 
knitting  I  The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair:  Milton.  Cemus,  863. 
1655  the  first  amberH»)lour:  Massincer,  Basf^.  Lover,  v.  x,  Wks.,  p.  411/x 
(1839)1  1664  a  sort  of  paper. ..of  an  amber  yellow:  Evelyn,  Z><ar)>,  VoL  l 
p.  409  (187a).  1664  Gooseberries.  Crystal,  Amber  Great.  Earty  Red: 
*      —  Alt/,  nort,,  p.  934  (1799).  1667    Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flow  rs  her  amber 

stream:  Milton, /*.  Z.,  ill.  359  (1770).  1675  applying.. .spirit  of  amber  to 
his  head:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  109  (1873).  i6M  Duties  chained... 
upon  all  Amber  Beads:  Stat.  4  WiU.  &•  Mary,  ch.  v.  {  7  (Ruffhead).  181T 
And  UghiinK  Kishma'a  amber  vine*:  T.  Moore,  Lalla  Rookk,  wka.,  p.  sa 
(1860X 

II.  I  </.    applied  to  other  substances  than  sucinum. 

1625  great  Plattera...wbich  seemed  to  be  of  Uacke  Amber:  Purchas, 
PUgrims,  Vol  II.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1090. 

,  II.  2.  liquid  amber,  a  yellow  gum,  the  balsamic  juice  of 
trees  of  the  genus  JJquidambar. 

1577  a  Rosine  that  we  do  call  Liquid  Amber,  and  one  like  Oyle  y*  we  do  call 
Oy]K^ Lifuid Amber:  Trakytov, yoy/uU Newes,(o\.6v.  16M  theireyes 
puiging  thick  amber  and  plum-tree  gum :  Shaks.,  fiaml.,  it  a,  aox. 

III.  electrum,  an  alloy  of  gold  with  20  per  cent  of  silver. 
Used  in  Bible  to  render  Gk.  iJfX«icrpot>,  tr.  of  Heb.  khtuhmal. 

1611  Out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire :  Bible,  Elek.,  i.  4.  1667  Over  their  heads  a  crvstal  firmament,  j  \Vhereon 
a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure  |  Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch: 
Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  759.     tProbably  suggested  by  previous  quoL] 

^ambergris  {it  z.  jl),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  a  waxy  substance  of 
strong  scent  found  floating  on  the  sea  in  the  tropics  and  in 
the  intestines  of  the  cachalot.  The  best  variety  is  of  marbled 
ash  color.  The  word  amber,  Fr.  ambre,  originally  and  pro- 
perly meant  this  substance,  which  was  called  gray  amber, 
ambre  gris,  after  amber  had  been  applied  also  to  yellow  fossil 
resin,  ambre  j  aunt,  succin. 

1543  gkxies  made  of  goote-skynnes,  perfumed  with  amber>degtece:  Boordb, 
Dyetary,  ch.  viiL  p.  349  (1870).  1577    gave  him  a  piece  of  Ambar  grise : 

Frampton.  yeyfull  Newes,  p.  83  (1506).  1598  their  commodities  are  spices, 
nittiike,  ambeigreese,  rubarbe,  with  other  drugs  :  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  i. 
IL  315.         15W  Lignum  aloes,  Atuske  and  Amber  Grys:  Tr.  y.   Van  Lin- 


HI.  978,  p.  34  (1871).  1635  Ambargrice  is  said  to  grow  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Sea,  and  with  the  mouingof  the  Sea  to  bee  broken  and  rise  to  the  top.. .They  haue 
tiiree  sorts  of  Ambar,  one  very  white,  called  Ambargris;  the  second  gray,  called 
Hexueyra;  the  third  blacke  as  pitch;  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1546. 
1630  a  pound  of  ambergris,  and  half  a  peck  I  Of  fishes  csUI'd  cantharides:  Mas- 
SIHCBR,  Picture,  iv.  1,  Wka,  p.  asi/a  (1839).         1641  a  Cat  nightitigale,  well 


seasoned  with  pepper  and  amber  greaae:  Autiftutrf/,  iv.  i,  in  DodsIey-HaiUtt's 

,.  J>.  49° (187s).        ItilS  JtaBySaap\e*...M Senna,  Skibari, 

Betoar,  Ambngris:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  B*.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  30  (x686). 
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In  vain  it  was  to  rake  for  Ambe^riese  in  the  panch  of  this  Lenaikan:  ii., 
Bk.  tiL  ch.  xxvl  p.  140.  1663  It  is  called  Ambra.gresia,  That  is.  Gray  Amber, 
from  the  Colour  thereof:  Fuller,  H^orikies,  t.  194.  1665  it  abounds  with  the 
best  of  Merchandise,  as  Gold,  Silver,  Elephants-teeth  and  Ambergreece:  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  34  (1677).  —  many  other  rarities  this  noble  Isle  [Ceylon] 
affords,  as. ..Rubies,  balass  Diamonds,  Amber-griese :  ib.,  p.  343.  1671  Oris* 
amber'Steam'd ;  Milton,  P.  X.,  11.  344.  bef  1744  In  heaps,  like  Ambergrise, 
a  stink  it  lies :  Pope,  Moral  Essays,  in.  335,  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  367  (1757).  1839 
half  a  mithVil  of  ambergris:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arab.  Nit.,  VoL  1.  A.  v.  p.  41a. 

Variants,  16  c.  amber-degrece,  ambar  grise,  ambergreese, 
amber  grys,  17  c.  ambergrise,  greece  of  amber,  ambargrice, 
amber  grease,  ambregris,  ambergriese,  atnbra-gresia,  amber- 
greece,  gris-amber. 

[From  Fr.  ambre  gris.  The  forms  amber,  ambar,  are  Low 
Lat.;  ambragresia  is  It.  The  spellings  grease,  cU  greece, 
greece,  are  due  to  obvious  popular  etymologies.    See  amber.] 

*ambidexter  (i£  r.  z  z.),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lat. 

I.  -adj.:  I.  able  to  use  the  left  hand  and  the  right  hand 
equally  well;  lit.  'right-handed  on  both  sides'.  Southey 
applies  the  word  to  pairs  of  hands,  meaning  'right  on  both 
sides'. 

1751  Being  ambi-deater,  he  rai8ed...a  clatter  upon  the  turnkey's  blind  side: 
StiOLLETT,  Per.  Pic.,  rv.  xdx.  aga  (1779).  [N. E.D.J  1839  Vet  farther 
mysteries:  both  hands  of  these  marvellous  statues  are  right  hands  and  both  are 
left  hands,  they  are  at  onoe  ambidexter  and  ambisinister:  R.  Southey,  Doctor, 
p.  690/1  (t853X 

I.  adj.:  2.  double  dealing  (orig.  of  a  juror  who  took 
bribes,  or  a  lawyer  who  took  fees,  from  both  sides,  see  II.  2.) 

1598  Hee...aUuded  to  some  Ambodexter  lawyer  vnder  the  stone  of  Battut: 
Nashb,  4  letters,  Wks.,  n.  319  (Groaart).  bef.  1617  Ambidexter  or  Ambo- 
etexter,  vscd  in  the  Common  law  for  a  lurour  or  Embraceour  that  taketh  on  both 
aides  for  giving  his  verdict:  Minskbo,  Guide  into  Tongues.  1664  What  is 
wanting  then  to  our  serenity,  and  calmnesae  of  minde,  but  an  ansbcdexter  accep- 
tion  of  Occurrences:  R.  Whitlock,  Zoet^mia,  p.  35. 

I.  adj.:  3.  working  on  both  sides,  as  it  were  on  one's  own 
right  hand  and  on  one's  own  left ;  in  relation  to  two  sides. 

1806  Posted  by  double  entry  with  the  ambidexter  formality  of  an  Italian 
ledger:  W.  Tavi.or,  Antt.  Rev.,  iv.  328.    (N.E.D.] 

II.  sb.:  I.  one  who  uses  left  and  right  hand  equally  well. 

1598  Lame  as  we  are  in  Platoes  censureMf  we  be  not  ambidexters,  vsing  both 
Yanitf.  MVe:  Tiono,  tyorlde  (if  IVordes,  utA.  [R.]  1600  as  Ambidexteit 
with  Eksid,  they  play  with  both  hands  :  R.  Cawdrav,  Treas.  of  Similies, 
p.  745.  1646    Ambidexters  and  i^^/-Aa)u^<f  Men, ..Ambidexters. ..use  both 

Hands  alike,  when  the  heat  of  the  Heart  doth  plentifully  disperse  into  the  left 
side,  and  that  of  the  Liver  into  the  right,  and  tne  spleen  be  also  much  dilated : 


is  noted  for  ireful,  crafty,  injurious;  J.  Gaule,  Mag-astro-mancer,  p.  187. 

II.  sb.:  2.  Leg.  one  who  takes  fees  from  both  sides;  hence, 
a  double-dealer. 

1588  you  maskyng  Players,  you  painted  Sepulchres,  you  double  dealyng 
ambodexters,  bee  warned  betymes:  Stubbrs,  Anat.  Ab.,  foL  88  ro.  1589 

An  other  sorte  began  to  hyde  their  head,  And  many  other  did  ambodexter 
play:  Golden  Mirrour.  [Nares]  159i9  Well,  such  shifting  knaves  as  I 
am,  the  ambodexter  must  play:  Peels,  Sir  Clyomen,  Wks.,  p.  soj/i  (Dyce, 
x86i).  1603  be  is  sure  to  be  hoysted  oner  the  barre  for  an  ambidexter,  hy 
comparing  his  former  speech  to  his  present  proceedings :  W.  V/atson,  QuodHbets 
ofReHg.  0'State,jf.  100.  1631  hypocrites,  ambodexters,  out-sides :  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  MeL,  To  Reader,  p.  53  (1837).  abt.  1660  A  knavish  ambodexter: 
Brome,  To  C.  S.  Esf.    tR.] 

[From  Lat  ambi-,=' on  both  sides',  and  dexter,=' right', 
'on  the  right  hand'.] 

*ambiga,  adj.  used  as  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  .f^. :  ambiguity,  equivoque.     Obs. 

1599  What  need  these  amtnguea,  this  schoUerisme,  this  foolery:  Gxbsnb, 
OrpharioH,  xiL  77,  Wks.  (Hlith  Libr.Ji 

I  a.    adj.:  ambiguous. 

bef.  1733  A  clear  Explication  of  '  rwming dtmn',  an  ambigue  Teim  of  the 
Author's :  R.  North,  Examen,  n.  v.  19,  p.  337  (1740). 

2.  j^.:  17  c.  18  c.  a  mixed  entertainment  where  meat, 
sweet  dishes,  and  fruit  are  all  served  together. 

1696  This  ambigu  or  banquet  cost  the  imiveis.  160  /. :  Wood,  Lffe  (1731), 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  cxi.  (Bliss,  1813X  bef.  1713  When  straiten'd  in  your  time 
and  servants  few,  I  You'd  richly  then  compose  an  ambigu:  W.  Ring,  Art  of 
Cookery.    [T.]  '' 

[Fr.  ambigu,  fr.  Lat.  rt«»At]fw««,"» 'ambiguous',  'doubtful', 
fr.  ambigere,  see  ambages.] 

ambisinister,  adj.:  coined  from  Lat  sinister  (q.  v.) :  on 
analogy  of  ambidexter,  q.  v.  for  quotation :  left  on  both 
sides.    Rare. 
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AMBITUS 


ambitus,  sbi:  Lat:  lit.  'going  about';  of  a  melody,  the 
Compass  and  modulation. 

ISlS  Ambitus,  in  music,  is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  used  to  signify  the 
particiilar  extent  of  each  tone,  as  to  gravity  or  acuteness :  Pantohgia.  1882 
Tallis  also  avoided  contrapuntal  devices... and  limited  within  strict  bounds  the 
ambitus  of  his  melody  and  the  number  of  his  harmonic  combinations;  John 
Stainek,  in  Gn/vc's  Diet.  Music,  VoL  in.  p.  472/3. 

amblygon  {±—=.),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  ft.  Fr.  amblygone: 
also,  Late  Lat.  ambUisdiiinm.    Obs. 

1.  adj.:  obtuse-angled. 

ISTO  Ah  Ambtigonitim  triaHgU:  Billincslev,  Euclid,  fol.  4  <»>  marg. 
1608  More-oucr,  as  the  Buildings  Ambligon  \  May  more  receiue  then  Mansions 
Oxigon:  J.  Svlvbstkr,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Columnes,  p.  381  (i6o8).  17W 
Trianglf  Amiligimf.    Which  has  an  obtuse  Angle:  Alii.  Diet.,  s.  v.  TriaMglc. 

2.  sb.:  a  figure  having  an  obtuse  angle,  esp.  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle. 

^  1570  Ah  amd/igvHium  or  oM^tuse  angled  triaugle... the  triangle  £  is  like- 
wise an  Ambligonion:  Billincslev.  £«f/i*^,  fol.  4 1<.  1679  Amblygonium... 
signifies  a  Triangle,  that  hath  one  of  its  Angles  obtuse,  that  is,  greater  than  a 
Right  Angle.  Ambligon,  A  Cone  whose  Axis  is  shorter  than  the  Radius  of  its 
^ase :  J.  MoxoN,  Math.  Did. 

*aiaibo,pl  ambones,  ambos,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ififitty, 
'a  raised  platform':  the  reading-place  of  an  early  Christian 
Church ;  sometimes  an  oblong  enclosure  with  steps  at  both 
ends.    Also  found  in  the  Gk.  form  ambon. 

1641  The  admirers  of  antiquity  have  been  beating  their  brains  about  their 
ambones:  Milton,  Hist.  Rt/.,  t.  AVks.,  p.  10/1(1847).  [N.E.D.)  1689  The 
principal  use  of  this  Amba  wait,  to  Read  the  Scriptures  to  the  People.. .Sl  Chry^ 
tostom  was  the  first,  that  Preached  to  the  People  from  thence:  SiK  G.  Whblbr, 
Primitive  Churches,  p.  78.  1703  In  some  churches  remains  of  the  Ambos  are 
still  seen :  Chambeks,  Qv/.,  Suppl.,s.v.  1887  His  present  background  of  a 
gilded  semi-dome  and  lofty  ambo,  with  mosaics  in  blue  and  gold,  is  quite  worthy 
of  one  of  the  best  of  the  third-rate  French  painters:  Athtnetum,  May  31, 
p.  678/3- 

ambracan,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.:  gray  amber,  ambergris.  Rare. 

1656  Ambracan  or  amber  greese  that  is  good,  is  woorthe  the  metica]...Fanan 
ii.  to  .iii. :  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  lu.  p.  a68  (1885).  1699  amber,  corall, 
muske,  ambracan,  duet,  and  other  fine  wares :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  n. 
i.  p.  374.  —  Atnbraehanx  it.,  p.  377. 

[From  It.  ambracatte,  fr.  atnbra,=''iaaibei',  and  catto, 
=  -gray'.] 

ambreada,  sb.:  Sp.  or  Port.    See  quotation. 

1797  AMBREADA,  thus  they  call  the  false  or  factitious  amber,  which  the 
Europeans  use  in  their  trade  with  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  river  Senegal :  Eneyc.  Brit. 

•ambrosia  (.i  il  ji),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat. 

I.  I.  the  food  (sometimes  the  drink,  see  nectar)  of  the 
gods  of  Gk.  Mythology,  also  used  as  an  unguent  Rarely 
changed  to  ambrose,  ambrosie. 

1666  fayned  it  to  bee  the  sweete  Ambrosia  and  Nectar  wherwith  the  goddes 
are  fedde:  K.  Eden,  Decades,  p.  49  (18S5).  1673 — 80  Or  else  the  ambrosia  | 
Thats  praeserv'd  for  Minerva:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  109  (1884).  bef. 
1679  whom  our  Gods  do  intreate  wyth  Aminse  and  Nectar:  T,  Hackbt,  Tr. 
Amadis  o/Fr.,  Bk.  vli.  p.  146.  1680  There  drincks  she  Nectar  with  Am- 
brosia mixt:  Spens.,  Shef.  Cai.,  Nov.,  195.  1615  wines,  compared  hyAtheneus 
to  Ambrosia :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  is  (1633).  1667  His  dewy  locks  dis- 
lill'd  I  Ambrosia:  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  57.  1709  shebathedherself  in  ambrosia, 
which  gave  her  person  all  its  beauty:  Addison,  Tatter,  Mar.  18,  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  103  (1854). 

I.  2.  anything  divinely  sweet  to  taste  or  smell;  also 
metaph. 

1634  such  is  the  life  and  pleasure  of  this  Ambrosia:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  3ia  (ist  Ed.).  1666    The  Coco.. .yielding  a  quart  of  Ambrosie, 

coloured  like  new  white  Wine:  ib.,  p.  39  (1677). 

1.3.  a  mixed  liquor  for  libation ;  also  a  perfumed  beve- 
rage. 

1630  And  I  entreate  you  take  these  words  for  no-lyes,  |  I  had  good  Aoua 
vita,  Rosa  so-Iies:  |  With  sweet  Ambrosia,  (the gods owne  drinke)  I  Host  ex'lent 
geere  for  mortals,  as  I  thinke :  John  Taylor,  Wks. ,  sig.  M  i  f /a. 

II.  I.  name  of  various  herbs,  earlier  Anglicised  as  am- 
brose through  Fr.  ambroise. 

1667  Houselike...iot  his  endurance  is  resembled  to  Amirosiai  J.  Maplbt, 
Greene  For.,  foL  46  K>.  1601  Ambrosia  is  a  name  that  keeps  not  to  any 
one  hearbe,  but  is  common  to  many:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  4, 
Vol.  IL  p.  373. 

II.  2.    Ambrdsia  Artemisifolia  or  oak  of  Cappadocia. 

1601  the  true  Ambrosia.. .others  giue  it  the  name  Aiteinina:  HoLUiND,  Tr. 
Plix.  N.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  4,  Vol.  11.  p.  373. 

II.  3.    name  of  a  species  of  pear. 

1664  Pears... 7'<"7<»v'>  St.  Andrrai,  Ambrosia:  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hart. 
(i7«9)- 


AMBUSCADO 

Variants,  17  c.  ambrosie.,  ambrose  (I.) ;  15  a — iS  c.  ambrose 
(II.  I). 

[Lat  ambrdsia,  Gk.  iftfipovia  fr.  2^poror,=' immortal'  (cf. 
Skt.  amrita(m),  f.  v.] 

'ambulance  (^ .=..=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  a  moving  hospital 
organised  to  follow  an  army  so  as  to  attend  to  the  wounded 
as  soon  as  possible ;  also  a  covered  cart  for  carrying  wound- 
ed off  the  field,  originally  attrib. 

1819  These  observations  soon  suggested  to  the  author  his  system  of  what  be 
denominates  ambulances  votnntes  [fl^ng]:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  31,  p.  310.  —  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  arrangements  similar  to  those  of  the  ambulances  we  have 
just  described  have  yet  been  adopted  in  the  British  Army:  ib.  1866  the 
wretched  Ambulance  Corps :  W.  H.  Russell,  )Var,  ch.  xlvii.  p.  307.  —  com- 
fortable in  so  far  as  the  pace  of  a  mule  is  easier  than  the  jog  of  an  ambulance... 
These  mules  can  travel  where  ambulance  carts  cannot  stir :  ib. 

[Coined  fr.  h6pital  ambu/a»/,=''-wal}iiing  hospital'.  The 
ambulance  system  was  organised  in  France  and  was  in 
general  use  during  the  Crimean  War.] 

ambnlatiTe  (S---),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  able  to  walk, 
constantly  walking,  constantly  moving. 

1643  Of  vlceres  also  some  be  ambulatyue  or  walkynge,  some  corosiue  or 
gnawing. ..this  vlcere  putrefactiue  and  ambulatiuc,  is  not  without  a  fieuer: 
Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chirurg.,  fol.  cxviii  r^fi.  1678  the  true  ambularine 
motion  of  the  body:  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  L  foL  17  V.  1611  Am^ 
bulatif:  Ambulatiue;  ever  walking:  CoTGR. 

[From  Fr.  ambulatif,  fem.  -»V#.] 

*ambulator  (-^  -  -^  .=-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  ambulator:  one 
who  walks  about,  a  lounger.  Also  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring distance,  see  perambulator. 

1662  such  a  Peregrinator,  such  an  ambulator:  J.  Gauls,  Mag'OstrO' 
ntoHCer,  p.  337. 

ssnibxiLinw,  sb. pi.:  quasi- Lat.    See  quotation. 

1686  The  Ignes  Fatui  that  appeare  To  skip  and  dance  before  us  eVry  where 
Some  call  them  Ambutones  for  they  walke  Sometimes  before  us,  and  then  after 
stalke :  Hevwood,  Hierank.,  vxii.  505.    [N.  E.  D.] 

SZoined  fr.  Lat.  ambulo,  =  'I  walk',  suggested  by  Lat 
eambulo-nes,  g.  v.,  or  like  negones,  on  analogy  of  Lat 
sbs.  such  as  erro,  pL  errones,  compared  with  erro,=*l 
wander'.] 

amboBcado  {J.=.Ji-),  ambuscade  (-^-.^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr. 
Sp. 

I.  ambush,  a  hiding  of  troops  to  surprise  an  enemy ;  also 
metaph.  treacherous  hiding  generally. 

1691  I  amongst  the  rest  of  his  owne  squadrons  lay  in  Ambaacade:  Garrard, 
Art  tVarrt.f.  135.  1691  Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades:  Shaks., 
Rom.,  i.  4,  84.      1692  The  Noise  discovered  the  Ambuscado:  Relif.  H^etten., 

J,  683  (1685).  1600  Emboscadoes:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  aa,  p.  450. 

601  lie...iii  ambuskado  behind:  —  Tr.  Plin.  ff.   H.,  Bk.  9,  ch.  39.  V<J.  i.' 


P.  35a  1666  the  Persian  with  six  thousand  Horse. ..disposed  part  of  tliat 
body  into  an  ambuscade:  SirTh.  Herbert,  T'mv.,  p.  283  (1677).  1676  im- 
placable enemies  lie  in  Ambuscado  for  you :   H.   Woolley,  Gentlnuomati's 


Companion,  p.  100.  1820  accustomed  to  ambuscade  and  treachery;  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  141.  1829  Such  was  one  of  the 
many  ambuscadoes  concerted  by  Muia:  W.  Irving,  CoMf.  ^  GmModa,  ch. 
Ixxxiv.  p.  45S  (1850). 

\  a.    a  lurking-place. 

1698  being  with  his  Squadron  alone  in  any  skance,  trench  Ambuscado,  or 
abroad  at  the  watch :  R.  Barret,  Theor.  0/  Warres,  Bk.  11.  p.  16.  1630 
The  wet  Fishmongers  all  this  while  (like  so  many  Executioners)  vnkennell  the 
salt  Eeles  from  their  brinie  Ambuscadoes,  and  with  marshall  Law  hang  them 
vp;  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  L4  t*/3.  1788  Whilst  they  engaged  a  troop 

that  was  detached  from  the  rest,  another  party  rushed  Irom  an  ambuscade  on 
their  left  wing :  Gent.  Mag.,  lviil  l  71/3. 

I  b.    attrib. 

1646  they  are  but  Parthian  flights,  Ambuscado  retreats,  and  elusory  tergi- 
venations:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud  Ep.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  31  (t686)i  bef.  1738 
an  Ambuscade  Witness:  R.  North,  Bxamtn,  11.  iv.  116,  p.  391  (1740). 

2.    a  force  in  ambush. 

1691  in  plucking  adueitisementes  from  the  enimie,  in  placing  Imbascades^ 
in  gluing  Canuasados:  Garrard,  Art  Warre,  p.  77.  1691  there  was  an  am- 
buscado of  th'  ennemye  of  horse  and  foote:  Coningsbv,  Siege  0/ Rouen,  VoL  L 

"one  into  an  Ambos- 
1624  the  Salvages 


p.  44  (1847).  1600  they  were  plunged  themselues  headlong  into  an  Ambos- 
cado  laid  for  them:  Holland,  Tr.  Levy,  Bk.  3,  p.  79.  1624  the  Salvages 
did  their  best  to  draw  him  to  their  Amouscadoes:  In  CapL  J.  Smith's  Wis., 


p.  468  (1884).  1662   The  place  where  I  will  lay  an  ambuscado,  vie.  to 

surprise  the  king  of  Israel :  John  Trapp,  Comm. ,  VoL  i.  p.  603/3  (1867). 

[From  Sp.  emboscada, ='a.n  ambush',  after  which  old  word 
the  first  two  vowels  were  changed.  In  Scotch  perhaps  bor- 
rowed through  Fr.  embuscade.] 
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AME  DAMNEE 

*ia«  cUmn^  phr.:  Fr. :  lit.  'damned  soul';  with  a 
genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  =  (a  person*s)  'familiar'; 
sometimes  almost =' tool .  Littr^'s  definition  is  'one  blindly 
devoted  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  another'. 

ISSt-  S  be  is  the  a»u  damtUe  of  every  one  about  my  court— the  scajpe-go«t. 


thiiity nillian,who...aimiiiiiMl  the  »i\\za( Prxumr-CfHiraldt  laLanttnu, and 
«as»bMqueallythe4Mf  d^rmK/roCDanton:  J.  W.  Croker,  fxioyx  Ar.  Rev.,\. 
&  56  (i8c7>  1870    The  Medici  in  effect  Ixnight  and  sold  the  honour  of  Uie 

pawc  ofioals,  lent  money,  jobbed  posts  of  profit,  and  winked  at  pecubtion,  until 
ihey  had  created  a  sufficient  body  of  Amut  aamtUes,  men  who  had  everythmg  to 
fiia  bra  continuance  of  their  corrupt  authority:  J.  A.  Svhonds,  Rtnauuiiut 
M  luif,  VoL  I.  ch.  i!L  p.  16]. 

taiA  pwdne, /Mr. :  Fr. :  ///.'lost  soul',  desperate  character. 

IMS  Coothoo  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  tmn  ferdM*t...o{  the  revolution : 
CuiK  &  Hacfarlanb,  Pitl.  Hut.  Emt.,  Vol.  11.  p.  700/a.  18M  this  Omu 
^<rWW  of  Jacobinism:  &.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  518/1  lult. 

'Ameer,  Amir,  sb.:  Arab,  amir,  pL  cmarH:  ruler,  com- 
mander. 

1.  an  Eastern  title, = Emir,  f.  v. 

1090  Mahomet  reigned  nine  yeeres.  the  first  Amiras  of  the  Saracens:  L. 
Llovd,  Ctiumt  ef  Timu^  p.  300.  1600  the  A  mir  siteh  had  the  armour  of  the 
StUat  committed  to  his  charge  ;  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lto'i  Hilt.  Afr. ,  p.  3»o.  —  the 
AaurelCheggi...ooe  of  his  (the  Sioldan's]  most  sufficient  and  wealthie  Mamaluks: 
mowhom  wascoounitted  the  conduct  of  the  carouan,  which  went  euery  yeere 
Inn  Cairo  to  Mecca :  ih.,  p.  332.  —  th*  ScU^nt  officer  called  Amir  Cahir:  it., 
p.  319.  —  dw  sizt  [magistrate]  called  the  Amiri  Acker ^  was  master  of  the  horse 
»d  camels :  ^. .  p.  3flO.  —  Of  the  A  mirm^.  The  seuenth  office  was  performed  by 
eeiiaiac  prindpal  Manululces,  beiog  like  vnto  the  Colonels  of  Europe:  ib.  —  Of 
Ike  Amtrmtieu  The  eight  degree  of  honour  was  allotted  vnto  certame  centurions 
owrtbe  Mamalukes;  w.  1614  Hee  stiles  himself  y4m/r:  Selden,  Titles  of 
Hem.,  98.  1615  Amir,  Amirmt  Amiras,  or  Admiruns,  as  some  haue  it,  sig- 
atfctb  a  eommander,  lieutenant  or  president;  W.  Bbdwell,  Arab.  Trndr. 
U8S— 6  The  ruling  power  at  this  penod  were  the  Ameers,  a  body  of  nobles  who 
had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  by  conquest :  Alison,  Hist.  Europe, 
ch.  Mt  I  a.  1888  the  office  of  Amfr  al'Omari,  or  Emir  of  the  Emirs,  whicJi 
neariy  ooncsponds  to  that  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace  among  the  Franks... A  new 
Anlra|.Oaiari:  EmejK.  Brit.,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  587/a.  —  It  was  almost  always  the 
Qdkih  himself  or  one  of  his  near  relatives  who  assumed  the  function  of  Amfr 
a|.riaii.    I'he  duties  of  this  leader  of  the  plgrimage  were,  &C.:  ib.,  p.  593/1. 

2.  the  title  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  of  Afghanistan, 
and  of  other  Asiatic  states  as  Sindh  and  Bokhara. 

I8OS  Amtr  Khln  Anjam:  Colbbrooke,  Asiat.  Res.,  vii.  91a  [N.  E.D.] 
IMO  Should  any  Ameer  or  chief.. .have  evinced  hostile  designs.. .it  is  the  present 
inteatioo  of  the  Govemor.General  to  infiict  upon  the  treachery  of  such  ally  or 
liiend  »  ngoal  a  punisliment  as  shall  effiKtually  deter  others  from  similar  con> 
doo:  Amnml Xeguter,  p.  ko.  1869—78  In  the  spring  of  1864,  Afzul  Khan 
ifwhimed  hinuelf  Ameer  oTAfghanistan :  Engl  EmjkI.VoL  x.  Suppl.,  p.  13/1. 
MM  x  should  say  the  Ameer  was  coming  to  durbar :  V.  Boylb,  Borderlaitd, 
p.  lea. 

[Amir  siUh,  =  Amir  sildh,  'the  chief  of  the  armour- 
bearers'  ;  Amir  el  Cheggi  (see  Emir),=.<4mfr  el-flsjj,  'chief 
of  the  (pilgrim)  caravan* ;  Amir  Cabir,''Al-Amlr  al-kttbfr, 
'the  great  Amir',  i.e.  the  chief  of  the  Amirs;  Amiralf, 
=Awdr  alf,  'captain  of  a  thousand' ;  Amirmia,'^  AnUr  mta, 
'captain  of  a  hundred' ;  Amiri  AcAor,=  Pers.  Amlri  Akkdr, 
•capuin  of  the  stable';  Amlral-omara  (see  Omnkh),  =  'AmIr 
of  Amirs'.] 

amelet,  amlet :  Eng.    See  omelette. 
>iiin11ii«j  sb.:  Lat:  purple  Italian  Starwort,  also  the  name 
lA  the  genus  to  which  this  species  of  plant  belongs. 

1698  Besides,  there  grows  a  flower  in  marshy  ground,  |  Its  name  Amellus, 
r  u>  be  found :  Addison,  tVki.,  Vol.  i.  p.  18  (1854X  17S3  AMELLUS, 
_  jotasy,  a  name  used,  by  some  authors,  to  express  the  caltha  pettustrit,  or 
■anh  maiygold;  and  by  Virgil,  for  the  aster  atticus...i/laLay  of  tne  critics  on 
Viigi]  have  supposed,  that  the  poet  meant  no  other  than  the  common  herb  baum 
by  this  name.  He  says,  the  flowers  are^old  colour,  and  the  leaves  pun>le: 
CThambbrs,  Cycl.,  Suppl.  1839  AMELLUS,  Starwort,  a  genus  of  the 
polygaoiia,  soperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class  of  plants :  Lend. 
iticfcL 

*uieii  (iL  li),  sb.  used  as  a  formula :  Eng.  fr.  Heb.  through 
Christian  Lat 

1.  a  formula  expressing  the  earnestness  of  a  prayer  or 
wish  or  the  truth  of  a  solemn  affirmation.  Very  often  as  a 
concluding  sentence  by  itself;  lit.  'certainty',  'truth'. 

tn  thjem  Drihtne  sy  lof,  &  wuldor,  ft  sibb,  on  ^cnesse  in  ealra  worlda  world, 
i  botoo  ende.  Amen :  BlidcltMf  Homilies,  p.  53  (Moiris,  1874)1  —  Tha  onds- 
vaicdoe  him  ealle  tha  apostolu  &  cwsdon.  'Amen*:  ib.,  p.  141.  be£  1880 
A^a,  iha  for  thin  endeles  diarite:  Wvclip  (r),  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unfrinted 
Eur.  Wis.  of  Wycltf,  p.  153  (1880).  aft.  1383  god  brynge  this  ende  to  his 
peple.  amen:  Office  ifCtrates,  ch.  iv.  ib.,  p.  145.  abt.  1386  Now,  goode  God, 
tftBatitbethywille,...bringustothyhighebIiue.  Amen:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  15451 
(ilj6X  b«r.  1590  Aiiien...ys  a  worde  of  affinmynge,  and  ys  as  moche  as  to 
By,  as  Treuly,  or  Faythfully:  Mfrronre  of  Our  Litdye,  77.  1611  Else  when 
tkoQ  diah  fains  with  the  spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the  un- 
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learned  sajr  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he  undeistandeth  not  what  thou 
•ayestf  BihU,  x  Cor.,  xiv.  16.  1685  nee  aftuch  alweareth,  answereth  Amen, 
to  each  of  these  sentences:  Purchas,  PiigrisMS,  VoL  it.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1x17. 

II.  I.    the  word  Amen. 

abt.  1980  And  efter  the  amen,  'Per  Dominnm:  benedicamsu  Domino': 
Ancr.  R.,14.  [N.  E.  D.]  bef.  1688  he  falls  to  prayer...But  no  Amen  was 
said:  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,f.  60  (1687)1  1713  a  long  Amen  uttered  wi(h 
decent  Gravity :  Spectator,  No.  984,  Jan.  35,  p.  408/t  (Morley). 

II.  2.    an  expression  of  assent  or  belief. 

1598 — 1600  a  generall  Amen  as  it  were  giueo:  R.  Hakldvt,  in  Purchas' 
Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  ii  p.  53  (1625). 

II.  3.    Lit.  a  title  of  Christ  meaning  Truth. 

1888  Thes  thinges  seith  Amen  the  feithfiil  witnesse:  Wvcup.-iffV.,  iit  14. 

II.  4.    a  conclusion,  a  last  word,  deed,  or  event 

1613  he  is  likewise  condemned  to  the  Gallies  for  six  years,  with  an  Amen  of 
two  hundred  blowes:  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  iil  ch.  viti.  p.  194. 

fLat.  dmin,  fr.  Gk.  dui}*',  fr.  Heb.  4/W(»«,=' certainty',  'cer- 
tainly', 'verity',  'verily'.] 

amenaj^e,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  to  domesticate.    Rare.    Obs. 

1690  With  her,  whoso  will  raging  Furor  tame,  |  Must  first  begin,  and  well 
her  araenage :  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  ii.  iv.  11. 

[From  Old  Fr.  amenager,  earlier  amesnagier,-='''K.o  take 
into  a  household',  fr.  <),  prep.,='to',  and  mesnage,  mtoage 
{g.  v.),='a  household'.] 

amenance,  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  mien,  bearing.    Obs. 

1590  Well  kend  him...Th'  enchaunter  by  his  armes  and  amenaunce,  |  When 
under  him  he  saw  his  Lybian  steed  to  praunce:  Sfens.,  F.  Q.,  il  viii.  17. 
1688  And  with  grave  speech  and  grateful  amenance  t  Himself,  bis  state,  hts 
spouse,  to  them  commended:  P.  Flbtchbr,  Pnrf.  IsL,  xL  9.    [Nates] 

[Fr.  amenance,  noun  of  action  to  ameHer,=^\o  lead  to', 
'bring  to',  fr.  d.,  prep., =' to',  and  fnetur,'s''Xo  drive',  fr.  Lat 
minSre,='\.o  threaten'.] 

'amende,  x^. :  Fr.:  reparation. 

1.  a  payment  in  satisfaction  for  an  injury.  Rare,  Sing. 
otamendes  whence  Eng.  'amends'. 

1794  I  claimed  the  said  bills,  which  came  to  not  above  twelve  thousand 
lines  for  my  amende:  De  Fob,  Rojtana,  p.  47  (1875X 

2.  short  for  amende  honorable. 

1808  I  make  my  amemle,  said  she :  H.  Mors,  Ceslehs  in  search  of  a  tV^, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xvii.  p.  333  (1809).  1833  the  Chancellor,  in  one  of  his  most  bunghng 
wavs,  made  what  he  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  amende  to  Sugden ;  Greville  Memoirs, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xviii.  p.  316(1875).  1868  he  also  made  a  kind  of  amende:  Mrs. 
OuPHANT,  BmtnUms,  VoL  iii.  p  151.  1887  He  has  made  his  amende,  not 
in  a  contrite  spirit:  Atheneeum,  Apr.  30,  p.  si^x. 

[The  Anglicised  amend  is  occasionally  found  in  sense  i.] 

'amende  honorable,  phr.  -.  Fr. :  honorable  reparation, 
orig.  public  acknowledgment  of  crime ;  now,  a  satisfactory 
apology  for  an  insult  or  offence.  Anglicised  in  18  c.  as 
'amend(amand)-honourable'. 

1618  was  condemned  by  the  Judge  of  the  (3iatelet  to  make  an  amende 
honorable  before  the  court,  and  another  before  the  Nuncio:  T.  Lorkin,  in  Court 
tf  Times  ofjas.  I.,  Vol.  1.  p.  368  (1848).  1765  You  see  how  just  I  am,  and 
ready  to  malce  amende  honorable  to  your  hdyship:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters, 
Vol  IV.  p.  ^  (1857).  ^  1781  As  you  have  made  amemle  honorable  for  your 
indolence,  it  is  but  equitable  on  my  side  to  absolve  you:  ih..  Vol.  vill.  p.  34 
(1858).  1808  In  the  preface  to  the  Fables,  he  makes  the  amende  honorablex 

Scott,  Wks.  of  Dr^tden^oX.  1.  p.  436.  1839  he. ..makes  the  amende  honorable 
to  Popery  and  Popish  divines:  Edtn.  Rev.,  Vol.  so,  p.  13a.  1881  it  is  not  only 
a  duty,  but  a  pleasure,  to  make  the  "amende  honorawe":  Cengreu.  Debates, 
VoLvii.  p.633.  1877  he  was  not  held  to  have  dul^  made  the  aM^«M^40««ni^Zr 
to  the  Cnurch,  and  the  clergy  of  Paris  denied  bun  sepulture:  C^u  Hamlbv, 
Voltaire,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  soa. 

America,  the  great  continent  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
named  from  Amerigo  Vespucci  who  sailed  along  part  of  the 
coast  in  1499.  The  name  is  now  applied  more  and  more, 
like  its  derivatives,  to  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

tlSll  but  that  lande  is  not  nowe  knowen  for  there  haue  no  masters  wryten 
therof  nor  it  knowethe  and  it  is  named  Armenica ;  Of  the  newe  landes,  in  Aroer's 
First  Three  Eng.  Bis.  on  Amer.,  p.  xxvii.  (1885).  1556  For  it  was  not  yet 
knowen,  whether  that  great  region  of  America,  (whiche  they  call  the  fyrme  or 
mayne  lande)  dyd  sepetate  the  Weste  sea  from  the  East:  R.  Edbn,  if  ewe  India, 
p.  39  (Arber,  1885). 

Hence  American,  adj.,  pertaining  to  the  continent  of 
America,  to  the  original  natives  of  America  (also  sb.),  to 
the  British  Colonies  in  America,  or  to  the  United  States 
(also  sb.) ;  Americanism,  sb.,  sympathy  with  the  United 
States,  a  characteristic  (of  the  habits  or  speech)  of  the 
United  States;  Americomania,  sb.,  craze  (see  maiiia)  for 
the  people,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  Uniteid  States. 
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AMEUBLEMENT 


ameuUement,  si.:  Fr.:  furniture. 

18S6  Bende  the  bed  U  a  square  deal  box,  which  forms  the  whole  amntilf 
mnf:  Clana  bthind  GrilUt,  ch.  L  p.  19. 

Amhailc,  adj.  and  sb. :  name  of  a  group  of  popular  Ethiopic 
dialects  spoken  in  Abyssinia,  south  of  the  River  Takkazd ;  a 
very  corrupt  member  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages. 
See  (Jeez. 

(1600  one  kinde  of  lannaKe,  caUed  by  them  Aoutl  Amarit,  that  is,  the 
noWc  toong;  John  Po«v,  Tr.  Leift  Hitt.  A/r.,  p.  8.] 

ainiaiit(h)n8,  J^.:  Lat. 

I.  a  white  fibrous  variety  of  asbestos,  the  fibres  of  which 
can  be  woven.    Anglicised  in  modern  poetry  as  amianih. 

1600  As  the  precious  stone  called  AmianthoH,  being  cast  into  the  fire,  is 
made  more  clearer  and  purer:  R.  Cawdrav,  Trtai.  o/Snialitt,  p.  7.       1601 


The  amiant  stone  is  like  unto  Alume,  and  being  put  into  the  fire,  looseth  nothmg 
of  the  substance:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  36,  ch.  19,  Vol.  n.  p.  589. 
1607  This  kinde  of  web  rather  cometh  of  a  kinde  of  flax  that  Pliny  writeth  of. 


or  lather  of  the  Amiantusitone,  called  the  Asbest,  which. ..being  cast  into  a  fire, 
seems  to  be  forthwith  all  in  a  flame,  but  being  taken  out  again.  It  shineth  the  more 
gloriously:  Topsbll,  Set^fnts,  749.  1646  he  showed  us. .divers  things  of 
woven  amianthus:  Evelyn.  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  »3«  (1871).  1671  a  great 
quantity  of  that  Lanuginous  Stone,  called  AmioHtkia,  which  he  knows  so  to 
prepare,  as  to  render  it  so  tractable  and  soft,  that  it  resembleth  well  enough  a  very 
fine  Lamb-skin  dressed  white:  Pkil.  Tram.,  Vol.  vi.  No.  7a,  p.  3167.  1677 
The  stone  is  called  Atiettmt,  i.e.  Unextinguishable :  but  the  linnen  or  stuflT 
AmuMtAus:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm.,  p;  309.  1691  The  Amiantkta  [is 
remark:<ble]  for  its  incombustibility:  J.  Kay,  Creation.  PL  L  p  105  (1701). 
1787  Examine  the  Amiantus,  a  mineral  substance,  of  woolly  texture,  endued 
with  the  wonderful  property  of  resisting  fire :  from  which  the  ancients  made  a 


kind  of  cloth,  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  the  bodies  that  they  burnt:  P.  Bbckford, 
Lttt./r.  Ital.,  Vol.  i.  p.  17s  (1805). 

2.    a  greenish,  fibrous  kind  of  chrysolite. 

[From  Gk.  a/MaiTor,='undefiled',  'amiantb-stone'  which  is 
undefiled  by  fire.  The  termination  is  wrongly  accommodated 
to  -anthus  fr.  Gk.  ii^or,='bloom'.  The  Fr.  amiante  was 
early  Anglicised  as  amiant{h),  adj.,  see  quot.  fr.  Holland.] 

ftml^rift,  sb.:  It.:  friendship,  love-affair,  intrigue.  Akin 
to  amity  {g.  v.). 

1890  a  relatione  or  an  amidsia  seems  to  be  a  regular  afiair  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  years :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  iv.  p.  177  (183a). 

amicdrmn  omnia  commtliila:  Lat.:  all  things  belonging 
to  friends  are  common  (to  them).  Terence,  AcUiph.,  v.  3, 
804,  from  a  Gk.  proverb,  Koira  ra  ^tXov,  'friends'  property 
is  common',  which  is  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  and  is  quoted 
by  Euripides,  Orestes,  735,  Plato,  Phaedr.,  ad  fin.,  and  else- 
where, Aristot.,  Nicom.  Eth.,  viii.  1 1. 

1630  Amictrum  omnia  cemmtmia,  which  is  in  every  mans  mouth:  Brent, 
Tr.  Soav/t  Hist.  Ceuttc.  Trtnl,  p.  xc.  (1676).  —  that  rule  cf  A.  o.  c:  it., 
p.  xci. 

amlct,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  amkf :  a  cloth  tied  round  the  head ; 
also  an  amice,  a  folded  square  of  white  linen  worn  by  cele- 
brant priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

1480  Hyshorebeed...wasenvolutedinawhyteamicte:  C*XTOS,  Ovid  Aft/., 
xiii.  xii.  [N.  E.  D.l  1611  Amict:  An  Amict.  or  Amice :  part  of  a  massing 
priests  habit:  CoTCR.       1768  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL 

[The  Fr.  amict  is  a  refashioning  after  the  Lat  of  Old  Fr. 
amit  (fr.  Lat.  amictus),  Anglicised  in  14  c.  as  amite,  amise.] 

«amlcns  certiu  in  re  incerta  cernitur,  /Ar.:  Lat:  a 
true  friend  is  proved  in  doubtful  fortune.  Ennius  cited  by 
Cic,  De  Amic,  17,  64. 

1688  Never  Man  embrac'd  a  beuer  Friend  I  Amicm  Ctrttu  »  rt  inctrta 
Ctmitttr,  as  the  saying  is :  Shadweu.,  Sguin  rfAbatia,  i.  p.  6  (1699). 

.  ^^amlcuB  cnriae,  phr.:  Lat:  friend  of  the  Court;  of  a 
person  not  engaged  in  a  trial  or  action  who  is  invited  or 
allowed  to  give  information  to  the  Court 

1612  those  that  ingage  Courts  in  quarrels  of  lurisdiction,  and  are  i>ot  truly, 
Amici  [pi.]  Curia,  but  Farasiti  Cttriir,  in  puffing  a  Court  vp  beyond  her  bounds 


for  their  owne  scrappes  and  aduantage:  Bacon,  Ea.,  xxxviii.  p.  456  (1871). 

-         ~  ■  ■  ■  .......         ^  -yfoX.    38, 

1834  He  supposes  his  hero  called  in  on  a  certain  ociasion,  as  amicus  ctirue,  to 


.  p.  304. 


1828  The  pirate  stands  merely  as  amicus  curitr;  Edin.  Rev. 
He  supposes  his  hero  called  in  on  a  certain  occasion,  as 
1ge  in  a  disputed  right :  Greswel 
hall  be  happy  to  receive  any  private  suggestions  of 


assist  the  decision  of  a  judge  in  a  disputed  right :  Greswell,  Oh  Parablei, 
Vol.  II.  p.  319.        1837   1  shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  ]    ' 
yours,  as  tumau  eurim:  Dickens,  Pickmck,  ch.  x.  p.  95. 


amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  amica 
Veritas:  Lat:  Plato  is  our  friend,  Socrates  is  our  friend, 
but  the  truth  is  a  greater  friend. 

1B84  R.  Scott,  Dix.  Witch.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  ii.  p.  115. 

[Based  on  a/itfxiai  yap  oitxmv  iftlXoiv,  oatov  irport/tov  t^v 


AMNESTY 

(iX^tfMav,^' for  both  {Plato  and  Truth}  being  our  friends  it 
is  our  duty  to  prefer  Truth',  Aristot,  Nicom.  Eth.,  I.  vi.  i.] 

*ami«,  fem.  of  ami,  adj.-.  Fr.:  friend,  mistress. 

1778  Here  also  we  were  shown  the  marshal's  amie :  J.  Adams,  Diary,  Wks., 
Vol.  III.  p.  146  (i8;iX  1883  I  never  knew  a  woman  go  to  the  bad  so  fast  as 
Lady  Dolly  has,  smce  she  has  become  the  amie  intime  [mtimate]  of  the  Clymer : 
L.  Olifhant,  Altiora  Pete,  ch.  v.  p.  67  (1884). 

amil,  amildar:  Hind.    See  anmil,  aomildar. 

A-mi-la:  It:  Mus.:  the  old  name  of  the  note  A  {la)  or  of 
the  key  of  A. 

Amir:  Arab.    See  Ameer. 

amity  {±z.—),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  friendship,  friendliness ; 
esp.  friendly  relations  between  states  or  exalted  personages. 
Tne  pi.  is  rarely  found  when  the  relations  between  two 
parties  only  are  mtended. 

1474  Amytie  is  founded  vpoD  honeste :  Caxton,  Ckette,  8a  1477  the 
preservadon  off  the  amyteys  taken  late,  as  weell  with  Fraunce  as  now  with  the 
Membrys  off  Flaundres:  Pastom  Letters,  Vol.  111.  No.  786,  p.  173  (1874).  abc 
1B2S  For  all  your  amyte,  J  No  better  they  agre:  J.  Skelton,  (fit..  Vol.  II. 
p.  38  (1843X  1632  and  there  the  iij  kyngs  departyed  lyke  lovynge  bretheme 
in  greate  amytee:  Chronicle  o/Caiau,  p.  43  (1846).  1646  the  Briiains  refusing 
the  amitie  of  England  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  protection  of  King 
Charles:  Tr.  Polydare  VergiFs  Enr.  Hist.,  Vol.  II.  p^  17  (tS^X  1661  Arith- 
metike,  Musike,  and  Astronomie,  vrhiche  are  so  nere  knitte  m  amitee;  R.  Re* 
CORDE.  Patkw.  to  Knoml.,  sig.  11  6  v^.  1678  it  was  a  thing  vaine  to  feare 
that  between  them  should  be  contracted  anie  amitie  firm  and  well  assured: 
Fbnton,  Tr.  Guicnrdini's  Wars  0/  Italy,  Lib.  I.  p.  3  (1618^  bef  1670  the 
propertie  of  a  God  is  goodnesse,  tustice.  mansuetude,  pitie,  liberalitie,  and 
amitie:  T.  Hacket.  Tr.  Amadis 0/ Fr.,  Bk.  viu.  p.  187.  1670  he  bad  made 
league  and  amity  with  them,  against  the  tyrant  Dionysius :  North,  Tr.  Pluietrck, 

S.  169  (i6is).  1690  loveljr  peace,  and  gentle  amity :  Spens.,  P.  Q.,  11.  vi.  35. 
694  How  highly  I  doe  prize  this  amitie :  Marlowe  &  Nash.  Dido,  iii.  a. 
1604  As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear  J  And  stand  a  comma 
'tween  their  amities:  Shaks.,  Nam.,  v.  a,  4a.  1606  How,  in  one  house,  t 
Should  many  people^  under  two  commands,  |  Hold  amity?  —  X'.  Lear,  ii  a.  945. 
1630  he  was  then  in  amity  with  the  Pope :  Brent,  "Tr.  Soaves  Hist.  Cotmc. 
Trent,  Bk.  1.  p.  34  iltj6).  1661  desiring  both  to  preserve  the  same  amity  for 
bis  master  our  king:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  a8>  (1873!  1803  He  earnestly 
solicited  » faun  from  my  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  amity :  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asiatic 
Kes.,  VII.  69. 

[From  Fr.  amitie.  Old  Fr.  amistU  (the  2nd  -»-  due  to  Lat 
amfcitia),  a  variant  of  amistd,  fr.  amistet  (11  c.)  fir.  Low  Lat 
amtcitSlem.l 

amman,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.,  perhaps  through  Fr.  amman, 
or  Du.  amman :  a  magistrate,  justiciary  in  the  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland.    See  amtman,  Landamman. 

1873  Grieb,  Diet.  Ger.  and  Eng.,  av.  Ammau,  Vol.  I.;  AmtmamM, 
Vol.  II.  1888  amman,  n.  m.,  amman,  a  ju^tee  who  has  cogniianoe  of  dvil 
causes,  in  Switzerland:  Cauelts  Diet.  Fr.  atid  Eng. 

*ammdnla,  sb.:  coined  Lat  fr.  sal  ammoniac  {g.  v.):  the 
pungent  alkaJine  gas  obtained  originally  fr.  sat  ammoniac, 
compounded  of  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
nitrogen  (NH,);  also  a  solution  of  the  same  in  water,  or 
spirits  of  hartshorn ;  see  also  sal  ▼olatile. 

1799  the  aUxipharmic  powers  0/ pure  ammonia'.  Med.  if  Phys.  ycum.. 
Vol.  II.  p.  i8a.  1800  Instead  of  the  ammoaia,  kali  may,  perhaps,  be  prefer- 
able: 1'^.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  179.  1840  Dr.  Bbck,  in  17(6,  first  pointed  out  the  dis> 
tinction  between  ammonia  and  iu  carbonate;  and  Dr.  Prestley  {On  Air,  vol  iL 
p.  369,  1790)  first  procured  ammonia  in  a  gaseous  form.  He  called  it  alkaline 
air:  Pereira,  Elements  of  Mat.  Med.,  Vol  L  p.  164.  1881  Works  in  which 
the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  of  muriate  of  ammonia  is  carried  on: 
Stat.  44  A*  4S  yu;  ch.  37,  Sched.  (5). 

amnteia,  sb.:  Gk.  of  LXX.  dftM^tr/a:  forgetfulness,  loss  of 
memory ;  probably  introduced  as  a  Med.  term  by  Cfesner  in 
1772  {N.  *•  Q.,  7th  S.  II.  Sept.  18,  1886). 

1674  there  is  a  perfect  a|un|vta,  forgetfulness,  and  insennbleness:  J.  Flavel, 
(f/ti.,  Vol.  V.  p.  611  (1799)1  1829  AMNESIA,  in  medicine,  loss  of  memonr: 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  febrile  diseases,  when  it  generally  recedes  as  the 
patient  gains  strength :  Lond.  EneycL       1862  Detout,  On  Cnieh  in  Vertigo 


&•  Amnesia  (N.  Syd.  Soc  Yeariook,  p.  79). 

amnesty  ( i  —  —),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  ammstia((r.  Gk.  iitv^tr- 
Tta),  or  sometimes  from  Fr.  amnestie.  Found  in  the  Gk.  and 
Lat.  forms  in  16  c.  17  c. 

1.  forgetfulness,  oblivion,  overlooking. 

1692  To  treade  all  underfoote  that  hath  gone  heretofore,  with  a  perpetual! 
iiivtinia,  and  to  begyn  a  new  lyfe :  Sir  T.  Smith,  in  T.  Wright's  Q.  Eli*.  Orig. 
Z^».,  I.  456(1838).  (N.E.D.J  \Wf  I  did  not  IhintSuSoiV  waters  had  suek 
a  lethsan  quabty  in  them,  at  to  cause  such  an  amnestia  in  him  of  his  friends : 
Howell,  Epist.  Ho-El,  Vol  ill.  vi  p.  403  (1678). 

2.  an  act  of  oblivion,  an  ignoring  of  past  offences. 

bef.  1608  be  made  a  law  that  no  man  should  be  called  in  question  nor  troubled 
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for  thutgs  that  were  past,  and  that  was  called  Amnestia,  or  law  of  obliuion:  North 
(Lsvts  of  Epamin.^  A'r.,  added  to)  Plut.y  p.  1333  (t6i3]L  1611  according  to 
the  imitation  of  that  memorable  a^u.F1fo^rv(a  of  the  Athenians,  that  is,  an  obliuion 
of  wrongs,  which  was  established  by  their  valiant  Captaine  TkrasihuiMt :  Cokvat, 
Cniditus^  sig.  £41^.  1663  a  general  Indulgence  or  Amnestia  should  be 

pabli^'d  throogh  all  the  Kingdom:  Howell,  Pt.  IL  Massani9lU(^\%X.  Rev. 
Na^X  p  X33.  1666  nerertheless  he  would  submit,  provided  an  Amnesty  were 
forthwitn  given  him  and  those  that  were  in  this  conspiracy:  Sir  Th.  Hbkbbrt, 
TVor.,  p.  71  (1677).  1671  the  Council  concluded  that.. .a  letter  of  amnesty 

should  be  dispatched :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  \\.  p.  6^  (1873).  1689  an  Act 
of  Amnesty  would  be  more  seasonable,  to  pacify  the  minds  of  men:  ih,^  pu  305. 

[All  forms  orig.  fr.  Gk.  a/imorco,  sb.  of  5-/tw;oTOf,='not- 
mindfur,  akin  to  Mnemosyne.] 

amok(e):  Malay.    See  amuck. 

amdmum,  sb.\  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  c[;M>/iov:  an  aromatic  plant. 
The  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  sundry  oriental 
spice  plants,  and  so  is  used  vaguely  by  early  writers ;  now 
applied  to  a  genus  of  the  Nat.  Order  Zingiberaceae  under 
which  are  classed  the  species  yielding  Cardamums  and 
Grains  of  Paradise.  Also  the  spice  yielded  by  the  plant 
Amomum,    Anglicised  by  Wyclif  as  amome  (v.  1,  amonu), 

1398  Amomum  hath  that  name  for  it  smellvth  as  Canell  dooth:  that  hyghte 
Cyiiamun...all  manere  amomum  hath  vertue  to  nete  and  to  drye  :  Trbvisa,  Tr. 
Barih.  De  P.  /i.,  xvil  viii.  1626  Amomum. ..is  the  seed  of  an  herbe  that 
Irreht  amomum:  ^Prr^ /^/rAo//,  ch.  xliv.  1661  Amomum  is  a  small  bushe: 
W,  TuRNBR,  Herb,t  sig  Ciiit^.  1689    Balsamum,  Amomum,  with  Myrrhe 

and  FiankenceDse:  T.  Nashb,  in  R.  Greene's  M^aphon,  p.  ?  (i88o)l  1601  the 
hcarbe  Amomom  [A^ff/r.  Rose  of  lericho]:  Hollanu,  Tr.  Piin.  N.  /f.,  Bk.  36» 
ch.  zi,  Vol.  II.  pi  256.  1611  Amoine,  A  smntt,  and  thicke  aromaticall  shrub, 
whose  blo«somes  resembled  white  violets  ^nd  leaues  those  of  the  wild  Vine :  This 
true  Amomum  of  th'  Ancients,  is  not  found,  or  not  discerned,  at  this  day. ..some 
(call  •o]...bearbe  Robert ;  but  the  most.  Vita  longa^  or  Ethyopian  pepper,  which 
(though  it  be  not  the  right)  is  now  the  most  currant,  Amomum'.  Cotgr.  1636 
Amffmrnm,  Giuger^  Jaala^atArtemt  Ammomake:  Purchas.  PUgy^ms,  Vol.  I. 
Bk.  i.  p.  43.  1646  A  Plant  [Rose  of  yericho]  so  unlike  a  Rose,  it  hath  been 
mistaken  b^some  good  St'm/iist  for  Amomum:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £'/., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  vi.p.  76(i686X  1664  you  may  set  your  Oranm,  Limons...Aioet, 
Amomumi...in  the  Portico:  Evelyn,  Kai.  Hort.,  p.  198  (1729)  bef.  1719 
Who  not  by  com  or  herbs  his  life  sustains,  |  But  the  sweet  essence  of  Amomum 
drains:  Addison^  tVkt.^  Vol.  i.  p.  3B5  (Bohn,  1854).  1782  Th'  amomum 
there  with  intemungling  flow'rs  |  And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs:  Cowpbr.  Task^ 
ill  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  88  <i8o8).  ^ 

amontilladO)  sb,x  Sp.:  dry  sherry,  having  the  flavor  of 
Montilla,  or  very  dry  sherry  from  the  hill  districts  of  Mon- 
tilla. 

1833  The  wine  called  Amontillado  is  not  always  the  product  of  design. ..Not 
a  drop  of  brancW  can  be  added  to  genuine  Amontillado  without  spoiling  it: 
C.  RxDoiNG,  Modem  Winett  p.  190.  bef.  1849  I  have  received  a  pipe  of 
what  passes  for  Amontillado,  and  I  nave  my  doubts...  I  was  silly  enough  to  pay 
the  full  Amontillado  price  without  consulting  you  in  the  matter:  £.  A.  PoE, 
Wkt.^  Vol.  I.  p.  168(1884).  1862  "By  Uie  housekeeper,  do  you  mean  Mrs. 
Bayncst**  I  ask,  in  my  amffntiliado  manner:  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  i.  ch. 
xni.  pL  318  (1887).  1886    A  certain  quantity  of  the  drier  Amontillado,  from 

the  htll  districts  of  Montitla :  Ruskin,  Prateriia^  li.  ix.  395. 

^amor,  sb,\  Lat.:  love.  Divines  used  to  distinguish 
a.  amidtiiu,  love  of  the  nature  of  friendship,  benevolentiae 
or  beneficenticu  or  beneplaciti^  of  goodwill  towards  another, 
complacentiae^  of  delight  in  another. 

1681  there  is  amor  amicitien^  a  seeking  of  one  out  of  friendship:  Th.  Gooih 
wiM,  Wk$.t  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand,  Divines.  Vol.  i.  p.  408  (1861).  1684  There 
is  in  God  a  love  of  good  will  and  a  love  of  delight,  amor  beMrTH>lentia,.,amor 
cmnpiacfntiax  S.  Charnock.  Wks.^  ib.^  Vol.  in.  p.  34^  (1865X  1696    One 

oat  of  Christ  cannot  love  Chrut,  neither  amore  [abl.J  hene^entia  nor  com^a-^ 
<^niitt:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nichols  Ed.,  Vol.  11.  p.  no.  1681  While 
men  remain  in  their  natural  estate. ..he  [God]  may  bear  towards  them  a$Hor 
bttuvoUntia — a  love  of  good  will;  but  whilst  they  remain  in  their  natural  con* 
dition,  he  hath  not  amor  amiciiia  to  them — a  love  of  friendship:  Th.  Goodwin, 
Wks.f  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  11.  p.  151  (x86iX  1659  we  must 
disdngoish  a  double  love,  to  wit  anwr  benevolentia^  et  compiacentia,  a  love  of 
bttievolence  whereby  we  vnsh  well  to,  and  a  love  of  complacency  whereby  we 
take  delight  in,  another:  N.  Hardy,  on  jst  Ep.  yokn,  Nicholas  Ed.,  p.  344/9 
(i86^X  1681  There  is  a  two-fold  love — amor  denep/aciti  And  amor  comPia- 
c£ntiee^  an  old  distinction :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wk*. ,  in  Nicnol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divmes, 
VoL  I.  p.  109  (1861). 

*amor  patriae, /^r.:  Lat.:  love  of  the  fatherland,  love  of 
one's  country. 

1770  The  Amtor  pairiee  bums  in  me  no  fiercer  than  love  for  iny  wife  would, 
if  I  had  one  and  she  proved  a  shrew :  Hor.  Walpols,  Letters^  VoL  vt.  p.  371 
(X857X  1613  but  the  man  who  feels  the  amor  /a/rur... should  brave  the 
danger:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  30,  p.  55.  1814  you. ..whom  I  noted  to  have  so 
mudi  of  the  amor  patriae. ..t&  even  to  vilipend  other  countries;  ScoTT,  IVav., 
ch.  boa.  p.  4^  (188-).  1818  You  were  saying  something  at  die  very  moment 
of  this  burst  of  ray  amor  patriae:  J.  Austen,  Emma,  Vol.  11.  ch.  vi.  p.  177 
(1833)- 

amor  sceler&tus  habendi, /^r.:  Lat.:  accursed  love  of 
possessing.  Ovid,  Met,  I.  131.  Also  without  sceleratus, 
«*  accursed'. 

1701  That  nXrort^co,  that  same  amor  sceleratns  habendt,  the  fond  desire  of 
having  mudi:  Abp.  uughton,  to  Commandments,  Wks.,  p.  638/1.  1888 
XxjRD  I.vTTON,  P<iham,  di.  Ixvii.  p.  asa  (1859).         1881  and  in  old  age,  the 
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honest  armr  ialmdi,  when  idl  other  loves  are  liroien  In  the  heart,  allures  the  dim 
eye,  and  the  surd  ear  to  listen  to,  the  glittering  beauties  and  golden  melodies  of 
avarice ;  Ctrngrtts,  DeJ^tts,  Vol.  vii.  p.  577. 

amor  vlncit  omnia,  pkr.:  Lat.:  love  conquers  all  things. 
From  omnia  vincit  Amor,  et  nos  cedamus  Amori,  Virg., 
Eel.,  X.  69. 

1386  On  which  ther  was  first  write  a  crowned  .A.  |  And  after  Amor  viauit 
omnia:  Chaucbr,  C.  7".,  Prol.,  i6a.  1621  omnia  vincit  amor,  Av. :  R. 
BuKTON,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt  3,  Sec  »,  Mem.  j.  Subs.  »,  VoL  11.  p.  207  (i8a7X 

amorado,  sb.:  for  Sp.  inamorado :  lover,  enamoured.  Rare. 

1608  What,  hath  he  chang'd  your  shepheaids  hooks  to  swords  T  Of  Amo- 
radces  made  you  armed  knights  r  LSay,  Hum.  out  of  Bnatk,'n(\iA\).  [N.  E.  D.] 
1676  Mark  Antony  was  both  a  couragious  Souldier,  and  a  passionate  Amorado : 
J.  Smith,  Ckritl.  HtL  Appeal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  vii,  p.  55. 

amoretto,//,  amoretti,  -ttoes,  -tto's,  .r^.:  It. 

I.    a  lover,  a  love-poem,  an  incitement  to  love.    Obs. 


1616  The  Amoretto,  pearc'd  with 
Cupides  stroke :  R.  C.  Time^  Whistle,  vii.  2937,  p.  93  (t87<).  1664  The 
amoretto  was  wont  to  take  his  stand  at  one  nlace — where  sate  his  mistress: 


1B96    Amoretti  [title]:    Spenser. 

:  R.  C.,  Ti 

wont  to  take  h:s  stand  at  onepla 
Cayton,  !fotee  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  47.    (T.)  1666  I  acquainted  my 


Amoretia  with  my  intention:  R.  Head,  Enfl-  Rogue,  sig.  E  3  co. 

2.    an  amorino,  a  Cupid.    Rare. 

1623  an  Orenge  tree,  within  the  branches  and^bowes  whereof,  flye  little 
Amorettot  or  Cupids:  Psacham,  Comp.  Gent.,  ch.  xii.  p.  131. 

amorevolous,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  amorevole:  loving,  kind. 

bef.  1670  He  would  leave  it  to  the  princessa  to  shew  her  cordial  and  amore* 
volous  afTections :  J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  U'illiams,  Ft.  1.  p.  161.    [Trench] 

*amorino,  sb. :  It. :  a  little  Love,  a  Cupid. 

1886  'Love  and  Maidens'  [represents]  three  damsels  in  a  black  boat  which 
an  amorino  had  steered  to  a  marble  quay  before  he  landed,  near  two  amorini 
who. ..playfully  nm  away:  Atkemeum,  Sept.  a6.  p.  408/3.  1888  an  early 
amorino  plate  with  a  ruby  lustre,  from  Pesaro  or  Gubbio:  i6.,  Kpt.  31,  p.  507/3. 

amorosa,  pi.  amorosi  {jj.  v.),  sb. :  It.  /em.  of  amoroso  {q.  v.) : 
an  amorous  girl  or  woman;  a  mistress. 

1615  Another  arrived  which  set  a  gallant  a-shore  with  his  two  Amorosaes, 
Mtired  like  Nymphs:  G.  Sandys,  rnre.,  Bk.  IV.  p.  177  (1670). 
Ed.  1634:  Amarosa's  in  Ed.  n"' 

„  - ^    ^.  _..:  Th.  Herbert.  Trt 

{^Amarvsa't  in  Ed.  ififislj  or 

most  freedome,  and  in  this  Region  are  not  worst  esteemed  of:  li^.,  p.  30a     '1817 

the  brother  of  my  amorosa :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  ill.  p.  340  (1833X 

amorosi,  //.  of  amorosa  and  amoroso,  .r^.  -.  It. 

1817  I  have  seen  some  ancient  figures  of  eighty  pointed  out  as  amorosi  of 
forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years'  standing.  I  can't  say  I  have  ever  seen  a  husband 
and  wife  so  coupled :  bVRON,  in  Moore's  Life,  VoL  III.  p.  363  (iBssX 


them  for  Amorosa^s  [not  in  Ed.  1634;  Amarosa's  in  &d.  1665]  and  violators  of 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  iqi. 
those  of  the  order  of  Lais..Sx  more  sociable,  have 


the  bounds  of  Modesty:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  iqi. 


1677  Itook 

d  violators  of 

the  Amorosa's 


^amoroso,  pi,  amorosi  {g.  v.),  sb. :  It. :  an  amorous  man, 
a  lover. 

bef.  1670  an  Amoroso,  that  wasts  his  whole  time  in  Dalliance  upon  his  Mistress; 
J.  Hacket,  Abp.  IVilliams,  PL  I.  138,  p.  135  (1603).  1817  There  is  no  con. 
vincine  a  woman  here  that  she  is  in  the  smallest  degree  deviating  from  the  rule 
of  right  or  the  fitness  of  things  in  having  an  amoroso:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life, 
VoL  III.  p.  333  (1833). 

amoroso,  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  in  a  soft  and  amorous  style. 

1776  I  was  playing  in  a  tone  somewhat  amoroso :  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trm., 
p.  73  (4th  Ed.).  1813  AMOROSO,  in  the  Italian  music,  implies  tenderiy, 
with  affection  and  supplication :  Pantologia.  1848  Rimbault,  Pianoforte, 

p-  so- 
amort  (,—  ^),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  nearly  dead.  See  k  la  mort. 

1608  A^mort  mant  what  can  Polymetes  daunt T  J.  Day,  Law.Triokes,  sig. 
I  3  >«.  1619  She  counts  him  but  a  Nazard,  halfe  a-mort:  H.  Mutton,  FoU. 
Anat.,  sig.  H  6  f^.  1840  Untasked  of  anjr  love,  His  sensitiveness  idled, 

now  amort.  Alive  now:  Browning,  Sordelh,  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  lu.  p.  435  (1863). 
[N.  E.  D.]  .  i"  -.» X      J/- 

[The  Fr.  d.  w(W/='to  death',  'mortally',  as  does  Fr.  i  la 
mort.  The  Eng.  adj.  amort  and  a-la-mort  show  the  same 
change  of  meaning;  so  that  amort  may  be  fr.  the  corruption 
all  amort  or  from  Fr.  i  mort  (with  a  reminiscence  of  all 
amort).] 

^amortissement,  sb. :  Fr. :  amortisation,  extinction  of  a 
debt  or  charge,  esp.  by  means  of  a  sinking-fund. 

1882  The  sum  yearly  set  aside  for  the  amortissement  of  the  Debt  has  been 
already  expended  in  buying  up  bonds:  Stasulard,  Dec.  19,  p.  5. 

amotine,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  amotinar:  to  raise  in  mutiny. 

1678  Who  had  comen  to  Vera  Crux  to  amotine  the  Towne:  T.  N.,  Tr.  Cona. 
W.  India,  a45.    [N.  E.  D.] 

amouco:  Malay.    Seeamnck. 

•amour,  f*.:  Fr. 

I.    love-making,  courtship,  tender  passages. 

1623  the  adventures  of  amours  and  of  war:  Lord  Bernbrs.  Froissart,  Vol. 
I.  ch.  xiv.  p.  303  ([i8t3).  1690  But  lovely  peace,  and  gentle  amity,  |  ^d  in 
Amours  the  passing  howres  to  spend,  |  The  mightie  martiall  handes  doe  most 
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rommcwl :  SrsNS,,  F.  Q.,  n.  vi.  u.  1600  fortiuute  in  the  amtun  of  three 
hundred  fortie  and  fiue  udiei:  B.  Jonson,  Cjm/A.  Ktv.,  t  3,  Wki.,  p.  191(1616). 
1660  Jealousies  and  duquieu  are  the  dregs  of  an  Amour;  Dryden,  Mock 
Attnl.,  ii.  Wki.,  Vol.  I.  p.  290  (1701).  1679  Tis  true,  no  Lover  has  that 
Pow'r  I  T'  enforce  a  desperate  Amour,  |  As  he  that  has  two  String  to  's  BtWf  I 
And  bums  for  Lnv  and  Monty  too ;  S.  Butlkk,  Hudibras^  Pt.  in.  Cant.  i.  p*  s.. 
in4  all  my  Amours  have  hitherto  been  with  Ladies :  Sfitctator,  No.  5^6, 
Sept.  30,  p.  840/3  (Morley).  1748  I  perceived  Mr.  Jackson. ..and,  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  his  amour,  undcntood  it  was  still  imdetermined:  Smollstt, 
Rod.  Ratui.,  ch.  xvii.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  97  (1817). 

2.  more  commonly,  an  unworthy  passion,  illicit  union, 
intrigue. 

ISM  I  wil!...discoune  vnto  you  the  ende  of  Francetcott  amours,  of  his 
letume  home  to  his  wife,  and  his  repentaunce :  Greene,  ytvfr  Too  LaU^  Wks., 
VoL  VIII.  fk.  109  (Groiart).  1666  the  Nayro  many  times  makes  that  his  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  and  act  his  Amours:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.^  p.  337  (1677). 
1667  court-amours,  I  Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball :  Milton, 
P.  L.f  IV.  767.  1688    The  Duke  told  us  many  particulars  of  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots,  and  her  amours  with  the  Italian  favourite :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  394 
(1873).  1712  engaged  in  many  Criminal  Gallantries  and  Amours  :  Spectator^ 
No.  399.  June  7,  p.  579/1  (Morley).  bef  1733  There  is  Curiosity,  Diversion, 
fine  Signts,  Music,  and  (beyond  Sea)  nouble  Amours  that  invite  the  gay  Folks 
into  the  Churches :  R.  North,  Exanun,  1.  i.  37,  p.  38  (1740).  1742  Oh  Love 
Of  Gold  I  thou  meanest  of  Amours;  E.  Young,  Ntgki  ThoMghtt.  iv.  p.  63  (1773). 
1745—7  He  was  still  wandering  from  one  amour  to  another;  Tindal,  Conttu, 
RafiH,  Vol.  I.  p.  491/1  (1751).  1788  he  [the  King)  always  made  her  [the 
Queen]  the  confidante  of  his  amours:  HoR.  Walpole,  l^etterst  Vol.  I.  p.  cxxxiv. 
(•»S7). 

[Reintroduced  in  17  c.  when  the  old  Anglicised  amour, 
amours  (introd.  14  c.  or  earlier)  was  obsolete  or  nearly  so, 
after  having  changed  its  accent  to  that  found  in  Kng.  enamour, 
and  sometimes  appearing  by  accommodation  to  Lat.  as  amor. 
The  Mid.  Eng.  a»«»«r,= 'lover',  is  distinct,  being  fr.  Old  Fr. 
ameor,  ameour,  fr.  Lat  amd/irem.] 

*ainoiir  propre,/Ar.:  Fr. :  'self  love'  in  its  social  aspect, 
self-esteem  which  desires  that  the  merits  of  which  it  is  con- 
scious should  meet  with  full  recognition  from  others. 

1608  to  he  admired  by  her,  gratified  his  amour jiroprt\  H.  More,  Caleis  in 
search  o/a  IVi/t,  Vol.  I.  ch.  x.  p.  135  (1809)1  1811  egotism. ..is  rendered  by 
*amOMrpro^e\  rather  than  by  'erottnte'i  Edin.  Rev,t  Vol.  16,  p.  134.  1817 
I  used  to  think  that  1  was  a  good  deal  of  an  author  in  amour ^r»/rf :  Byron,  in 
Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  iv.  p.  73  (1833).  1881  The  King  did  not  wish  for  M. 
d'Agoult's  company,  either  from  a  pique  of  amour  pro^rt  that  made  him  jealous 


Bisays  Fr.  Rni.,  in.  p.  119  (1857).  1866  a  sin  against  our  own  amour  prof  rt: 
A.  Trollope,  Three  Clerii,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  i,  p.  8.  1878  There  was  nothing... 
which  was  likely  to  affect  his  amour  frofrt;  G.  Eliot,  Dan.  DeronJa,  Bit.  in. 
eh.  xxvit  p.  333. 

*amonxette,  sb. :  Fr. :  dimin.  of  amour :  intrigue,  love- 
affair  ;  also  a  Cupid.     Early  Anglicised  as  amcret{te). 

1826  This  comes  nf  meddling  with  men's  amourettes !  Scott,  Betrothed, 
ch.  xxxvL  p.  357.  1826  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Viv.  Grey^  Bk.  i.  ch,  vii. 

p.  17  (1881); 

ampare,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  amparo :  defence,  protection. 
Rare.     06s. 

1698  I  humbly  beseech  your  good  Lordship  to  entertaine  this  booke  vnder 
your  Hon.  ampare :  Vong,  Diana,  Ded.    [N.  E.  D.) 

^ampelopsis,  s6.  -.  coined  fr.  Gk. :  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  (Nat.  Order  Ampelideae  or  Vine-worts),  esf.  of  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  wall-creeper,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  a 
native  of  Japan. 

183S  AMPELOPSIS  (Michaux).  A  genus  of  North  American  climbing 
and  shrubby  plants,  consisting  of  four  species. ..The  A.  quimfue/oiia  is  a  useful 
plant  for  hiding  naked  buildings,  or  forming  shady  bowers. ..It  grows  rapidly  and 
needs  no  nailing  up  against  walls,  it  being  supported  by  its  own  tendrils:  C.  F. 
Partington,  Brit.  Cycl.  (Nat.  Hist). 

[Coined  against  analogy  to  mean  'having  the  appearance 
(3^«)  of  a  vine'  (i^ircXor).] 

ampdre,  sb. :  Fr.:  Electr.  Set.:  the  unit  of  current,  viz.  that 
which  one  Tolt  can  send  through  one  ohnL 

1882  The  other  unit  I  should  suggest. ..is  that  of  power.  The  power  conveyed 
by  a  current  of  an  ampere  through  the  difference  of  potential  of  a  volt  is  the  unit 
consistent  with  the  practical  system:  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  in  Nature,  Vol.  xxvl 
p.  30T.  1883  it  works  wnth  400  volts  and  uses  30  to  40  amperes  of  current : 
Daily  Neva,  Sept.  39,  p  7/1. 

[Adopted  1 88 1  at  the  Paris  Electric  Congress,  being  the 
name  of  a  Fr.  physicist  who  made  important  discoveries  in 
electrical  science.] 

*ampMl>ia,  -ii  {pi),  ampMbinin,  -on  {sing.),  sb. :  Lat. 
Li.    a  creature  that  lives  partly  on  land  and  partly  in 
water.    Also  nutaph.  of  fishermen,  or  watermen. 

1607  there  are  Beares  which  are  called  Amphibia,  because  they  Hue  both  on 
the  land  and  in  the  sea :  ToreELL,  Four-/.  Beasts,  p.  ^.  1611  For  which 
reason  the  Greekes  call  him  [the  crocodile]  o^t^tOF:  T.  Cory  at,  Crudities, 
Vol.  1.  p.  1S3  (1776).  1667  Whales  or  seals,  which,  being  ampkihi,  have  both 
a  willingness  and  a  place  convenient  to  suckle  their  whelps:  John  Trapp,  Com. 


AMPHIBRACHYS 

Old  Test.,  VoL  III.  p.  364/3  (1868).  —  They  are  a«i4<^<ot,  as  crocodiles,  duunc- 
leons:  ii.,  VoL  iv.  p.  463/1.  1660  a  strange  Diver,  by  his  continual  converse 
in  Water,  so  degenerated  from  himself.  That  he  wu  grown  nioie  like  an  Am- 
pkiUum,  then  a  man :  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  1.  No.  6,  p.  lu.  166S  sixty  year* 
is  usually  the  age  of  this  detested  Amphibium  [crooodile]:  Sir  Th.  Hbsbbrt, 
Trap.,  p.  364(1677).  —  These  also  are  oax/iltM;  tamphlbioiu  aniauU(Ed.  i6n))> 
equally  using  land  and  water:  ii.,  p.  13(1665).  —  these  .4 «;^Ui>>  [crocodiles] 
are  observed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  we  meet  with :  sJ,  p.  36^  (1677). 
1681  How  Tortoise  like,  but  not  so  slow,  |  These  rational  Amphiiii  got 
A.  Marvbll,  Misc.,  p.  t03.  1689  Upon  the  banks  and  shores,  ye  see  sevoral 
Amphitia,  as  crabs,  seals,  beavers:  R.  L'Esteanck,  Tr.  Erasmus  seL  CoUofu., 
p.  75. 

L  2.  mtlaph.  a  being  whose  nature,  state,  or  position,  is 
doubtful. 

164S  Ask  these  amphibia  what  names  they  would  have.  What,  are  you 
papists  f  John  Whalv,  Serm.  at  PauTs  Cross,  June  18,  p.  33.  1681  And 
languished  with  doubtful  Breath,  |  Th'  Amphiiium  of  Life  and  Death:  A.  Mas- 
vell.  Misc.,  p.  31. 

L  3.  a  being  having  a  twofold  existence.  Anglicised  as 
amphibian. 

1643  Thus  is  man  that  great  and  true  Amphibium,  whpse  nature  is  disposed 
to  Uve,  not  only  like  other  Creatures  in  divers  Elements,  but  in  divided  and  dis- 
tinguished Worlds:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  I  xxxiv.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  373 
(1853).  1687  Amphibians,  that  will  conform  to  the  world,  and  yet  seem  to  be 
for  the  Lord:  John  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  iv.  p.  84/3  (1868). 

11.  a  technical  term  in  zoology,  now  applied  to  the  fourth 
great  division  of  Vertebrata,  which  in  their  early  stage  breathe 
by  gills,  as  frogs,  newts.    Rare  in  sing. 

1797  AMPHIBIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  Linnseus's  third  class  of  animals; 
including  all  those  which  live  partly  in  water  and  partly  on  land.  This  class  be 
subdivides  into  four  orders,  7'u.  The  amphibia  reptiles ;  the  amphibia  serpentes ; 
the  amphibia  nantes ;  and  the  amphibia  meantes :  Encyc.  Brit. 

[Late  Lat.  ampkibium,  it.  Gk.  dittf>ipu>i>,  neut.  of  iittf>i^ot, 
-='double-Uved'.J 

amphibole, .r3. :  Eng.fr. Fr.<z//t/A/^0/i?(<t<^'.,  = 'ambiguous'): 
an  ambiguity,  amphiboly,  amphibology. 

1606  There  is  not  onely  an  Homonyme  in  the  word  [Gallos]  signifying  the 
French  Nation,  and  the  crowing  cocks,  but  an  Amphibole  also  in  the  sentence : 
Holland,  Tr.  Suet.,  Annot.  on  Nero  Claud.  Casar. 

ampbibologla,  sb.:  Late  Lat.:  Anglicised  as  'amphibo- 
logy'.   (Thaucer  probably  took  'amphibologie'  from  Fr. 

1.  Gen.  ambiguous  speech. 

15S2  It  is  an  amphibologia,  and  therefore  Erasmus  tumeth  it  into  Latin  with 
such  words:  Latimer,  Serm.  Lords  Prayer,  vii.  11.  tis.  [N.  E.  D.]  1607 
The  first  kind  of  Equivocation  by  mental  reservation,  cannot  properly  be  called 
Equivocation  but  Amphibologia,  ambiguity  of  speach:  R.  Parsons,  Treat. 
Mitig.,  ch.  viii.  p^  317. 

2.  Rhet.  and  Log.  the  figure  of  ambiguity  arising  from  the 
equivocal  construction  of  a  sentence  consisting  of  unequivo- 
cal words. 

1689  such  ambiguous  termes  they  call  Amphibologia:  Puttbnham,  Bug. 
Poes.,  III.  xxii.  p.  367(1869). 

[Late  Lat.  amphibologia,  for  Lat.  amphibolia  (see  amphi- 
boly), false  form  for  amphibolologia.'\ 

amphiboly  {-J.-  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  Gen.  ambiguity,  equivocation,  amphibology. 

1610  What  a  crafty  Amphibolie  or  i^uivocation :  Holland,  Camdetfs 
Brit.,  I.  307.  [N.  E.  D.]  lo32  Come,  leave  your  Schemes,  And  fine  Ampki* 
bolies.  Parson;  B.  JoNSON,  Magn.  Lady,  ii.  5,  p.  35  (1640).  1664  he  will 

create  an  Amphiboly,  a  double  meaning  where  there  is  none:  R.  Whitlock, 
Zeotomia,  p.  354. 

2.  Rhet.  and  Lo^.  the  figure  of  ambiguity  arising  from  the 
equivocal  construction  of  a  sentence  consisting  of  unequivo- 
C2d  words:  distinguished  from  equivocation,  or  the  use  of 
equivocal  terms. 

1088  Amphiboly,  when  the  sentence  may  bee  turned  both  the  wayes,  to  that 
a  man  shall  be  unceruyne  what  waye  to  talce;  Fraunce,  Lawier's  Log.,  1.  iv. 
37*.    [N.  E.D.] 

[From  Fr.  amphibolie,  fr.  Lat  amphibolia  (Cicero),  fr.  Gk. 
oi^tfidKla,  sb.  to  dfs0i)9oXof,3 

amphibrachys,  -chus,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  d^<^//3pa;(vt :  /(/. 
'short  on  both  sides',  name  of  a  metrical  foot  consistmg  of  a 
long  syllable  with  a  short  syllable  before  and  after  it.  An- 
glicised as  amphibrach,  18  c.  19  c. 

reioyced :  W. 

Poesy,  Vol.  II. 

the  last  word  {Slpulehfr)  tix  foote  (ampkibracus): 


1686  Amphibrachus,  of  a^ short,  a  long,  and  a  short,  as  • 

(■ 
braehus):  ib.,  xvjxvi.].  p.  141.  1784^  The  arrangement  of  the  words  as  %ey 


Webbe,  Discourse  0/ Eng.  Poet.,  in  HasTewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy,  Vol.  11. 
p.  67  (1815X  1689  niake...the  last  word  (SipiUchir)  the  foote  (ampkibratMs). 
Puttenham,  Eng.  Poes.,  u.  xiiii  [xv.].  p.  139(1869)    —   the  foote  ot  (Amphi 


now  stand  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  ear,  'endeavour  preserving  this  temper 
among  them : '  from  four  successive  amphibracbs.  with  the  accent  lour  times  re- 
peated on  the  middle  syllable  of  three  in  each  foot,  which  give  the  sentence  the 
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AMPHICTYONS 

air  of  a  comic  canteriat  vene:  Sheridam,  Natt  to  Swift's  Examimr,  No.  14. 

S>]  1886  Hence  the  apparent  amphibrach  must  be  divided  as  follows; 
avos,  Exg.  Mttrt,  ch.  vi.  p.  95.  —  Whether  amphibrachys,  Lt.  iamb  fol- 
lowed by  an  unaccented  syllaDle,  could  be  allowed  in  any  place:  ib.,  ch.  v. 
p.  74. 

*Ainiihietyoii8:  Gk.:  representatives  of  confederated 
states  of  Ancient  Greece  forming  a  council.  The  principal 
Amphictyony  was  an  association  of  the  twelve  chief  slates 
for  the  protection  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  the  council  of  which 
met  at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae. 

1BT9  the  councell  of  the  AmfhicliDm  Max  is,  the  cenerall  councell  of  all  the 
states  of  Gkeece):  Nukth,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  136  ^1613).  1686  the  sacred 
ootmcell  of  the  AmphictioDS:  T.  B.,  Tr.  X.a  PnmautL  Fr,  Acad,,  p.  677. 
1601  a  decree  from  the  Amphyctions  (who  are  the  lords  of  the  publicke  counsel! 
of  state  in  Greece):  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  35,  ch.  9,  Vol.  11.  p.  533. 
bef.  1608  the  assembly  of  the  Estates  of  Greece,  which  they  call  the  Councell 
oftht  Am/Aicfyaiui  North  {Livts  of  Eiamin.,  ^k.,  zAA^to)  Plvt,,  p.  1139 
<l6t3).  VfZfk  of  which  games  the  Amphictyons  were  judges  and  agono> 

thetx:  Tr.  Xtiim't  Amc.  Hut.,  iv.  x.  p.  405.  1788  the  Amphictyons,  to  reward 
so  liberal  an  artist.. .decreed  that  he  should  be  entertained  at  the  public  charge: 
Ge»i.  Mag.,  LViit.  L  119/1.  1830  the  total  destruction  of  this  city  by  the 
Amphictyons:  T.  S. ■Hughes,  7V<ii'.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  368.  1886 
like  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  he  has  a  voice  only,  without  a  force  of  anv  kind 
to  carry  his  orders  into  effect;  J.  A.  Froude,  Oceana,  ch.  iv.  p.  59  (x886^ 
1886  what  has  become  of  the  "European  Areopagus,"  or  **Amphictyouc 
Council"?  Daily  News,  Nov.  16,  p.  5/1. 

[Gk.  Aii<t>iKrwnnt,  dialectic  for  aju<^ticn'ov(r,°°'dwellers- 
around',  'neighbours'.] 

amphigonxl,  sb. :  Mod.  Fr. :  a  nonsensical  string  of  incon- 
sequent words  or  sentences,  a  rigmarole. 

1809  The  work  must. ..be  considered  as  a  kind  of  overgrown  ampkigonri,  a 
heterogeneous  combination  of  events:  Q,  Rev.,  1.  50.    [N.  E.  D.] 

amphisbaena,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. :  Gk.  Mythol. :  a  serpent 
with  a  bead  at  t>oth  ends;  see  quotations. 

1678  There  are  scene  also  in  Armes,  the  signes  of  Serpentes,  as  the  Dragon, 
Cohiber,  Basiliske,  of  somme  called  the  Cockatrice,  Amphibene,  Stellion :  BossB- 
W£LL.  Armorie,  fot.  31  r^.  1680  you  haue  thrust  into  my  hands  the  Serpent 
Ampkisbena,  which  hauing  at  ech  ende  a  sting,  htirteth  both  wayes:  J.  LvLV, 
Enfkna  &•  kit  Enri.,  p.  387  (1868).  1601  The  Amphisbaena  hath  two 

beads. ..one  at  the  taile:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  .V,  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  33,  Vol.  1.  p.  3o8. 
—  one  kind  of  serpent  or  venomous  worme,  which  they  call  Amphisbaena  [for 
that  it  seemeth  to  nave  an  head  at  both  ends]:  ih.,  Bk.  ao,  ch.  31,  Vol  n.  p.  70. 
1608  Th*  Amphiskena  her  double  baneful!  sting :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  DuBartaa, 
p.  t57  (1608).  1609  /Egypt  breedeth  alw  an  infinit  number  of  serpents,  to  wit... 
the  Amphisbaena:,  the  Scytalz,  &c. ;  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  is,  p.  <i3. 
1646  the  Amphisfa6ena...is  a  small  kind  of  Serpent  which  moveth  forward  and 
backward,  hath  two  Heads,  or  one  at  either  extream:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud. 
Et.,   Bk.   IIL  ch.  XV.  p.  Ill   (1686).  1681   Plato's  Amfkisb<ma:    Relii). 

WottoH.,  p.  3^  (t654X  1668  Snakes  and  Serpents,  which  are  hero  very 
dangerous,  and  among  the  rest  those,  which  from  a  Greek  word  are  called 
Ampkitbmt:  J.  Oavies,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  I.  p.  37  (1669).  1667  Scorpion, 
and  Asp,  and  Amphisbsena  dire:  MtLTON,  P.  L.,  x.  518.  bef.  1691  It  was 
now  with  us  much  like  as  it  is  said  of  the  itmpkisbena,  that  hath  an  head  at 
either  end  of  which  neither  can  nor  will  move  without  the  consent  of  both: 
J.  Flavbl,  Wkt.,  Vol.  VL  p.  330(1799). 

[From  Gk.  aii<f>t(T^im,  fr.  afi^r,='both  ways',  and  stem  of 
^a«i'fu',='to  go';  but  it  is  said  to  be  foreign,  the  Gk.  form 
beisg  due  to  popular  etymology.] 

anqdiisdl,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. :  inhabitants  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 
where  shadows  incline  towards  the  north  at  one  time  of  the 
year,  the  south  at  another. 

1666  The  Inhabitanu  within  this  Zone  (the  torrid  we  are  now  in)  are  called 
Afn^kstcii,  in  respect  they  cast  their  shadows  both  ways:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 
Tmv.,  p.  5  (1677).       1TS8  Chambbrs,  Cycl. 

[From  Gk.  dit^UrKiot,  fr.  dn<f>),  prep.,  =: 'on  both  sides',  and 
0^(10,=' shadow'.] 

«aini>hltlieatre,  -trum,  j^. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,or  Lat. :  a  double 
theatre,  a  circular  or  oval  building  with  tiers  of  seats  round 
a  central  arena;  hence,  an  arena  (me/apA.),  a  surrounding 
scene,  a  natural  scene  formed  by  a  level  surrounded  by  rising 
slopes.  The  pronunciation  is  unsettled,  but  to  lay  stress  on 
the  second  a  is  vjilgar.  Perhaps  j.—J.z^  is  the  most  correct 
accentuation,  but  the  vowels  of  the  third  and  fourth  syllables 
often  coalesce  into  the  sound  of  ear  with  a  primary  stress. 

1640  straunge  and  fiiryous  beastea...whiche  were  kepte  onely  to  thintent  that 
at  cenayne  tymes  in  the  Ampluteatre...the  people  mought  take  plesure  in  be- 
holdyDge  them;  Elvot,  /m.  Gfvemannce,  p.  49  v".  1649  Vespasianus... 
begaone  the  Amfkitktater,  now  called  CoUueo:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  of  Italy, 
fol.  itti'.  —  the  .4  M/Ufiifa/nwN,  now  called  Cotliseo:  1  j. ,  fol.  3«  r".  1690  the 
Amphitheator  was  set  on  fire:  L.  Lloyd,  Content  0/  Time,  p.  568.  1600  Vet* 
feuttm  bis  Amphitheatrum  at  Rome;  John  Pory,  Tr  Leo's  Hitt.  A/r.,  p.  68. 
1600  A  great  part  o(  Statilint  his  Amphitheatrum,  is  yet  to  bee  scene  neere  the 
wals:  Holland,  Tr.  Livr  {Snmm.  Afar.,  iv.  xx.),  p.  1380.  1681  amphi. 
tbeatrams  of  ctinous  marble:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel,  To  Reader,  p.  83  (1837). 


wals:  Holland,  Tr.  Livr  {S» 

uhtf.  H.  avRTOH,  Anat.  Mel,  To  H.eaaer,v. 
bef.  1T19  I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  Amphitheater:  Addison,  ivkt..  Vol.  11. 


p.  19  (1730]^  1861  Look  at  the  amphitneatre  yonder.  You  do  not  suppose 
thoee  gladiators  who  fought  and  perished,  of  necessity  hated  each  other: 
Thackeray,  Rmndaient  Paftrt,  pw  134  (1873)1 
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[From  Fr.  amphithiAtre,  fr.  Van.  amphitheatrum  (used  in 
16  c.  17  c),  fr.  Gk.  d|ui^(d(arpoi',=:'on-both-sides  a  theatre'^ 
fr.  stem  of  tf«S<rtfa»,='to  behold'.] 

Amphitritd:  Gk.  Mythol.:  the  goddess  of  the  Oceanj 
wife  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  by  metony- 
my, the  sea.  Sometimes  Anglicised  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
'white'. 

1603  The  King  of  Windes  calls  home  his  churlish  train,  I  And  Ampkitriti 
smooths  her  front  again ;  J.  Sylvester.  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Schism,  p.  xo8  (1608). 
1630  Tki'te  AtnphitriteoM  Muse  grmoes  more  arrident,  I  And  Phoebus  tripos, 
ttoo/et  to  Naptunci  trident:  John  Taylor,  ^*j.,_  siz.  A  5  t^/i.  1637  Ana 
1  must  haste  ere  morning  hour  |  To  wait  in  Amphitrite  s  bower:^MlLTON,  Comut, 

S21.        1662  The  British  Amphitrite,  smooth  and  clear,  |  In  richer  azure  never 
id  appear:  Dryden,  Attr.  Red.,  346. 

*Ampliitryoii :  Gk.  Mythol. :  husband  of  Alcmena.  2^us 
(Jupiter),  in  Amphitryon's  absence,  assumed  his  form  and 
visited  Alcmena,  so  that  Herakles  (Hercules)  was  the  son  of 
Alcmena  by  Zeus.  Yet  Herakles  was  called  Amphitrydnides 
after  his  putative  father,  which  patronymic  appears  as  Amr 
phitryonide,  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Tropheis,  p.  25 
(1608).  The  Amphitryon  in  Moli^re's  comedy  of  that  name 
gives  a  great  feast,  and  in  III.  v.  occurs  "Le  veritable  Am- 
phitrj'on  est  I'Amphitryon  o^  I'on  dine";  hence  the  name 
stands  for  a  host,  the  pver  of  a  dinner. 

1699  Nor  do  I  come  as  Jupiter  did  erst  t  Unto  the  palace  of  Aniphitr>'on  |  For 
any  fond  or  foul  concupiscence :  Greene,  Alfikonsus,^  iii.  334/3,  1,  34  (t86i). 
1836  According  to  the  received  usages  of  Chinese  fashion,  I  ought  to  have  fol- 


lowed  this  example,  in  testimony  of  a  more  than  satis6ed  appetite,  but  my  wish 
to  gratify  our  excellent  Amphitryon  would  not  carrv  me  quite  so  far :  J.  F.  Davis, 
Ckinete,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viii.  p.  339.       1841  provided  that  the  cook  is  a  perfect  artist. 


can,  a  great  amphora  of  hammered  brass :  R.  L.  Stevenson,  inland  Voyanl 
>.  49.  1886  [The]  space  is  known  to  have  conuined...a  huge  wine  cellar 
illed  with  thousands  of  amphone:  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  in  Atkenetum,  Mar.  13, 


and  that  the  Amphitryon,  as  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  objects  not  to  expense : 
Lady  Blessington,  Idler  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  34.  1849  Vavasour  liked  to  be 
the  Amphitryon  of  a  cluster  of  personal  enemies;  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Tancrrd, 
Bk.  tl.^h.  XIV.  p.  143  (1881X  1860  the  reckless  young  AmphitryDn  delighted 
to  show  his  hospitality  and  skill  'in  goumtandise '.  Thackkslay,  Pendennit,  VoL  I. 
ch.  xix.  p.  199  (1879). 

'amphora,  sb. :  Lat. 

1.  a  two-handled  vessel  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy. 

1601  an  earthen  amphor  (of  wine]:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  J^.  H.,  Bk.  35, 
ch.  13,  Vol.  II.  p.  553.  1748    This  qnadrimum  was  excellent  ale  of  his  own 

brewing,  of  which  he  told  us  he  had  always  an  amphora  four  years  old  for  the  use 
of  himself  and  friends:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand,  ch.  x.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  51  (i8t7X 
1836  earthen  jars,  not  unlike  the  amphoras  of  the  ancients  still  remaining  to  us: 
J.  F.  Davis,  tkinese.  Vol.  1.  ch.  viii.  p.  330.  1878  The  young  woman's  milk 
eat  amphora  of  hammered  brass :  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Inland  Vo; 
1886  [The]  space  is  known  to  have  conuined...a  huge  wine  1 

p.  365/a- 

2.  an  ancient  liquid  (and  dry)  measure  of  abt  7^  imperial 
gals,  capacity  with  the  Greeks,  5|  with  the  Romans;  Angli- 
cised as  amphore. 

bef.  1400  there  were  spendid  in  it  by  alle  days  twelue  meturis  artabis...and 
fourty  sheep,  and  of  wiin  sixe  amphoris  [v.  L  clepid  amfris] :  Wycliffite  BiiU, 
Dan.,  xiv.  3.  1600  That  no  Senator,  or  father  of  a  Senator,  should  have  a 
ship  at  sea.  bearing  above  300  Amphores:  Holland,  Tr  Livy,  Bk.  xxi.  p.  439. 
1601  bee  hath  ordained  to  the  roots  of  the  greater  trees  an  Amphore.  but  of  the 
lesse  an  Vma  onely,  of  Oile  dregs:  —  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  17,  ch.  38,  Vol.  I. 
p.  547.  1603   the  measure,  and  also  the  things  which   be   measured,  are 

called  by  one  and  the  same  names:  as  it  appearetn  by  Cotyla,  Cheenix,  Am. 
pkora  and  Medimnnt:  —  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.    1338.  1696  Ampkora,  an 

ancient  measure  of  liquid  things,  the  Italick  Amphora  contained  five  Gallons, 
the  A  Itick  Amphora  seven  Gallons  and  a  half:  Phillips,  World  of  tVordt. 
1763  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL         1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1880  a  very  fine 

silver  vase  capable  of  containing  600  amphorse:  T.  S.  HuGHBS,  Trav.  in  Sicily, 
Vol.  t.  ch.  xiiL  p.  381. 

[From  Gk.  dit<l>opfis,  for  *a^((^p<vr,  =  'on-both-sides 
borne',  fr.  dfu^l,  prep.,  and  stem  of  <f)ipta',='to  bear'.  The 
forms  am/ore,  amphore  {amfer)  used  by  Wyclif  and  Holland 
are  perhaps  from  Fr.  amphore."] 

ample  {J.  —),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ample :  wide,  capacious, 
copious. 

I.    extensive,  of  large  area,  spacious;  also  of  wide  range. 

1680  the  bounds  of  your  right  ample  dominions;  PALSGR.,sig.  Aiiiro.      1640 
'I  necessary  for  fyiie  hundred  siclc 

1646  the  Romaine  province  at  that  time  was  not 

1690  a 


two  other  hospitalles  ample  and  necessary  for  fyiie  hundred  side  persons:  Elyot, 
Jm.  Coveruannce,  V.  44  t^.        1646  the  Romaine  province  at  that  time 
verie  ample;  Tr.  Polydore  Vergitt  Eng.  Hitt.,  Vol.  L  p.  6«(i846). 


larger  space,  jThat  stretcht  itselfe  into  an  ample  playne:  Spens.,  F.  (X^  ii.  vii. 
ai.  1641  The, ..Emperor's  Graft.. .is  an  ample  and  long  street :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  36  (1873X  1664  and  you  have  an  ample  field  to  proceed  on: 
—  Corrttp.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  145.  1787  Meanwhile,  through  Nature's  ample 
range.. .We  see  each  animated  breast!  !■>  <t>  appointed  portion  blest:  Gent. 
Mag.,  p.  1005/1. 

2.    capacious,  of  large  volume,  of  large  bulk,  copious. 

1486  he  was  moche  ample  &  boystrous  of  stature :  Caxton,  Ckat.  Crete, 
p.  99  (1881).  1646  Edmundus... prepared  as  ample  a  bande  of  roenne  as  hee 
cowfde  devise:  Tr.  Polydore  yergitt  Eng.  Hitt.,  VoL  I.  p.  961  (1846). 
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AMPLIATION 


3.  abundant,  copious,  full,  boundless.  Without  direct 
reference  to  space. 

U09  Ualeriiu  wrytvth  a  (tory  longe  and  ample :  Barclay,  SUf  rf  FcoU, 
Vol.  I.  p.  70(1874).  Ml.  1B26  that  your  Grace  wolde  give  otdre  to  your  officers 
that  aa  large  and  ample  favor  shalbe  shewed  to  my  nephieu  Arcniediacon  of 
Omterbery  as  to  other  archiediacones:  Abp.  Warham,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd 
Ser.,  Vol.  It.  No.  cxxxviL  p.  39  (iS^fi).  1046  afterward  in  more  ample  wise  it 
[the  ann  of  the  sea]  runnethe  Deyonde  Sainte  Germaines :  Tr.  Pofydan  yirgWt 
Hilt.  Eng.,  Vol.  I.  p.  14  (184Q.  U63  a  more  ample  discours:  T.  Galr, 
EHckirid.f  fol  51 1^.  1678  wherein  touching  this,  what  opportunitie  more 
greater,  what  more  ample  occasions,  what  seate  of  countiey  more  proper  or 
convement  to  manage  warre  against  the  enemies  of  our  religion:  Fbnton, 
Tr.  GuUardiHi'i  Wars  0/  Italy.  Lib.  I.  p.  13  (1618).  1690  whom  I  beseech  | 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction  f  For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities : 
Shaks.,  Com.  <jr£»^.,  V.  2M.  1601    The  great  dignity  that  his  valour  halh 

here  acquired  for  him  shall  at  home  be  encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample; 
—  Aits  Weilf  iv.  3,  8a.  1601  the  argument  is  such  as  deserueth  a  long  and 

amide  discourse:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bit.  30,  ch.  i.  Vol.  n.  p.  371. 
16M  those  famed  statues  of  Niobe  and  her  family.. .of  which  we  have  ample 
mention  in  Pliny;  Evblvh,  Diary,  Vol.  iv.  pi  114(1873). 

4. '  quasi-adv. 

1601  for  I  think  I  know  your  hostess  |  As  ample  as  myself:  Shaks.,  All's 
1VM,  iii  5>  4& 

ampliation  (±z.il  .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ampliation. 

I.  the  act  of  enlarging,  the  state  of  being  enlarged,  am- 
plification. 

1606  With  ampliation  more  cunnyng  to  get  I  By  the  ktfaoure,  of  inuentife 
biisines:  Hawes,  Pott.  PUat.,  sig.  D  ii  ro.       IMS  And^  after  thys  ampliation 


2.  a  result  of  the  process  of  enlarging,  an  enlargement 

IBM  Which  conclusion  is  accompanied  with  no  smal  tnine  of  ampliations  & 
limitations:  Swinsurm,  Testaments,  i^h,    [N.  E.D,] 

3.  Leg.  an  extension  of  time  for  the  examination  of  a  case 
before  delivery  of  judgment. 

1681  Bloont,  Gtossetr. 

amplitude  {,xr.±\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  amplitude:  width, 
breadth,  wide  range. ' 

I.  extension  in  space,  width,  breadth,  extent,  largeness  of 
area,  largeness  of  bulk  or  of  volume ;  extent  of  motion  in 
space,  the  distance  along  a  horizontal  line  traversed  by  a 
moving  body.  For  a  more  technical  use  see  quot.  fr. 
Thomson  and  Tait 

1666  the  greate  ryches  and  amplytude  of  the  new  landes:  R.  EosN,  Decades, 
Sect.  I.  p.  96  (i88jX  1678  a  kmgdome,  which  albeit  can  hold  no  comparison 
with  the  large  realme  of  France,  yet  besides  his  riches,  amplitude  and  fertilitie, 
it  will  merite  account  and  reckning :  Fknton,  Tr.  Guicardini't  iVars  0/ Italy, 
1a\>.  1.  p.  la  (1618).  1646  All  these  crypta...show  yet  their  former  amplitude : 
EvBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  167  (187a).  1666  their  annual  Revenue  being  an- 

swerable to  the  amplitude  of  their  Empire:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trcm.,  p.  349 
(1677).  1788  Satisfied  as  you  appear  to  be  with  the  amplitude  of  our  struc- 
ttlre,  and  the  convenience  of  the  apartments:  J.  Lsttsoh,  in  Gent.  Mag.,  LVllL 
i.  98/1.  1867  The  Amplitude  of  a  simple  harmonic  motion  is  the  range  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  cne  middle  point  of  the  course:  Thomson  and  Tait, 
If  at.  Philos.,  p.  36.  1886  The  loudness  of  a  sound  is  due  to  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration :  A.  M  acalistbr,  Man  Phytial^ically  considered,  38. 

1  a.  Astron.  the  (angular)  distance  of  the  point  of  the 
horizon  at  which  a  heavenly  body  rises  or  sets  from  the  true 
Eastern  or  Western  point  respectively.  When  E.  and  W. 
are  found  by  the  compass,  the  Amplitude  is  magnetic. 

1687  To  obseme  the...Amplitude:  Smith,  Seaman's  Gram.,  xv.  83. 
[N.E.D.) 

3.  fulness,  copiousness,  capacity,  comprehensiveness, 
without  direct  reference  to  space. 

1646  my  bare  and  sclender  commenlaris  be  not  able  to  satisfie  the  amplitude 
of  y  mater:  Geo.  Jovb,  Exf.  Dan.,  p.  4  r».  1688  the  amplitude  of  his 
sermon :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  11.  p.  189  (187*). 

2  a.    exaltation,  elevation,  dignity. 

1666  This  was  conceived  to  conduce  to  the  state  and  amplitude  of  their 
Empire:  Fuller,  Ck.  Hist.,  i.  10.    (N.  E.  D.] 

^ampoule,  amponlle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  vessel  for  holding  holy 
oil,  or  for  other  sacred  uses. 

1886  The  oQ  in  the  ampoule  may  be  rancid.  It  none  the  less  sanctifies  the 
Lord's  anointed :  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Pasion  Carevi,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  14. 

[From  Lat  ampulla  {q.  v.).  It  was  used  in  both  senses  of 
ampulla  in  Anglicised  forms,  13  c — i6c.] 

ampoule,  y^iM.  ampoulte,  adj. :  Fr. :  tumid,  bombastic 

1868  his  style  of  writing  which  is  so  ampouU  and  rhetorical  as  sometimes  to 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  he  IS  speaking  literally  or  metaphorically:  J.  W.  Crokbr, 
Essays  Fr.  Era.,  v.  p.  34a  («8s7X 


AMUCK 

ampulla,  x^.:  Lat  ^ 

1.  Rom.  Antiq.  a  small  globular  bottle  or  flask  with  two 
handles. 

1797  Encye.Brii. 

2.  Eccles.  a  vessel  for  holding  holy  oil,  or  for  other  sacred 
uses. 

1698  The  Ampulla  or  Eaglet  of  Gold,  contained  the  holy  oil:  Stow,  Surv., 
I.  L  20,  131/1  (Strype,  17J4I.  [N.E.D.1  1636  they  put  a  bbcke  Earthen  Dish 
in  their  hands,  in  stead  of  the  A  mfniUt  because  they  haue  no  A  m^tteu  to  seme 
at  the  Masse:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1088.  1648  a  small 
ampulla,  or  glass,  with  our  Saviour's  blood :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  1.  p.  207  (1873). 

3.  Physiol,  a  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel  shaped  like  an 
ampulla,  or  globular  flask. 

[Perhaps  a  dimin.  of  amphora  ig.  v.),  or  of  an  old  lost  sb. 
meaning  'big',  i.e.  'with  a  big  body',  akin  to  Lat.  amplus, 
see  ample.] 

ampntator  (a.— J.  _ ),  .r^. :  Eng. :  one  who  amputates, lops, 
prunes. 

[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  amputare,=''to  lop',  'to 
prune'.] 

amxa,  sb. :  Skt :  name  of  the  mango  tree. 

1791  The  amra  is  mangt/era:  Sir  W.  Jones,  Letters,  Vol.  u.  No.  dz. 
V.  157  (i8ai)L  —  the  most  lovely  epidendrum  that  ever  was  seen. ..grew  on  a 
lofty  amra:  ii.,  p.  155. 

am]ita(m),  sb.:  Skt:  immortality,  nectar  conferring  im- 
mortality; ambrosia,  the  Soma-juice.  Mispronounced  and 
misspelt  amreeta  by  Eng.  authors  and  Anglicised  as  amrit. 
Each  syllable  should  be  short  and  the  o's  pronounced  as  the 
u  vx  gamut.  The  sb.  is  the  neut.  of  the  adj.  amrita,=''im- 
mortS'. 

1810  The  Amreeta-cup  of  immortality:  SouTHBY,  ^r^Kio,  xziv.  [N.E.D.] 
1816  The  divine  Amrita  tree :  Moore,  Lt.  Harem,  333.  [N.  E.  D.]  1873 
the  vessel  containing  the  Amfita:  M.  Williams,  Si't.'Eng.  Diet.,  p.  76/3. 
1881  Lo,  Krishna!  lo,  the  one  that  thirsts  for  thee!  I  Give  him  the  orinlc  of 
amrit  from  thy  lips:  Edw.  Arnold,  Indian  Sang  of  Songs,  in  Indian  Poetry, 
f-9S- 

amtman,  amptman,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  or  Du.  or  Scand. : 
lit.  'office-man',  a  district  magistrate,  a  domain  judge,  a  civil 
officer  in  charge  of  a  district  or  amt,  a.  steward,  baUiff.    See 


1687  Most  gratious  lord  and  prince,  the  markegzaue,  amptmaUj  borough- 
masters.. .were  verie  glad  when  they  vnderstood  of  your  highness  happie  arriuall : 
A.  Fleming,  Cont.  Holinshed's  C/mm.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  336/1.  1768  The  Icelanders 
have  a  stifiU-amptmand  or  governor,  and  an  amptmand  or  deputy.govemor : 
Tr.  Horrebow,  ch.  cxi.  p.  140.  1811  The  present  Amtmen  are  Mr  Stephenson 
of  HuaneyTi...and  Mr  Thoranson:  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  Iceland,  ch.  vi.  p.  980 
(1813).  1818  two.4»>/Mm,  ordeputy-goveniofs:  E.  Hbhdbrson, /cri^iu/. 
Vol.  L  p.  xxvi.  —  the  residence  of  the  Amptman,  where  1  intended  stopping  all 
night:  ib..  Vol.  a.  p.  7. 

[Ger.  amtmann ;  Dan.  amimand,  pi.  amtmand;  IceL  amt' 
maSur,  pL  amtmenn ;  Du.  amptman  or  amman.] 

*amQCk,  amok(e)  (.=.  z),  a  muck,  amonco,  amnco,  ad/. 
and  adv. :  in  a  homicidal  frenzy  (of  a  Malay),  used  orig.  in 
Port,  forms  amouco,  amuco;  hence  adv.  in  a  homicidal 
frenzy,  furiously,  viciously  ;  metaph.  headlong.  Rare  as  adv. 
except  with  'run'.  Sometimes  used  as  if  it  were  the  indef. 
art.  a  with  sb.  muck. 

1688  This  king  of  CwAi'm/... hath  a  great  number  of  (Gentlemen  which  he 
calleth  Amocky,  and  some  are  called  Nayry;  these  two  sorts  of  men  esteeroe 
not  their  Hues  any  thing.. .they  will  thrust  themselues  forward  in  euery  danger, 
although  they  knowc  they  shall  dye;  T.  HlCKOCic,  Tr.  C  Fredtrick's  Voy., 
fol.  13  ro.  1613  There  are  also  ceruine  people  called  Amouchi,  other- 
wise Chiani,^  which  perceiuing  the  end  of  their  life  approach,  lay  hold  on  their 
weapons,  which  they  call  Chisse  [sic\  and  going  forth,  kill  euery  man  they  meet 
with,  till  some  body  (by  killing  them)  make  an  end  of  their  killiiig :  Purchas, 
Pilgrimage,  V.  ii.  p.  557  (1636).  1626  There  are  some  also  which  are  called 
Amocchi,  who  are  a  kinde  of  people  called  CAum'.. .who  being  weary  of  lining, 
set  themselues  in  the  way  with  a  weapon  in  their  hands,  which  they  (all  a  Crise, 
and  kill  as  many  as  they  meete  with,  till  somebody  killeth  them:  —  Pilgrims, 
Vol.  II.  Bk.  X.  p.  X734.  1666  [in  Bantam]  a  great  crew  of  Indians  and  Chineses... 
fell  upon  them,  killing  whom  they  could,  not  directing  their  revenge  on  any 
particular  person,  (which  they  call  a  Afnek):  R.  Hbad,  EngL  Rogue,  sig. 
Hhh  a  V.  1684  which  the  Java  Lords  seeing,  call'd  the  English  Traytors, 
and  drawing  their  poyson'd  Daggers,  cry*d  a  Mocca  upon  the  English,  killing  a 
great  number  of  them:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's  Trav.,  Vol  I.  Pt.  3,  Bk.  iiL  p.  aoa. 
1687  he  scours  the  streets,  |  And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets:  Drvdbn, 
Hind  &'  Pantk.,  III.  1 188.  1764  the  Malays  never  run  a  muck,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  misery  and  despair:  Smollett,  Ferd.  CI.  Fathom,  ch.  L  Wks., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  39]  (1817).  1821  brought  other  Malays  wiih  him. ..that  ran 
"a-muck  at  me:  Confess,  of  an  Eng.  Opium-Eater,  Pt.  11.  p.  135  (1833). 
1866  A  Malay  running  a  muck,  a  mad  dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were  the  models 
to  be  imitated  by  warriors  lighting  in  just  self-defence:  Macaulav,  Hist,  f'-ng., 
VoL  I.  p.  555(1861).  1866  the  late  m«c^  which  the  country  has  been  rutming: 
J.  R.  Lowell,  Bigtow  Papers,  No.  viii.  (Halifax).         *18..     a  disease  known 
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AMULET 

tmoof  th«  Malayi  and  Siameae  u  sillah,  or  araocqiw.  It  talcct  the  fona  of 
rinrwonn,  and  is  attended  in  every  caie  by  madneis  of  more  or  leu  leverity: 
Beiu.    tSt.1 

[Malay  aw^,<3 'fighting  furiously',  'rushing  in  homicidal 
fteniy'.] 

'"amulet  {J.  —  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. :  anything  worn  as  a 
charm  against  evil  or  as  a  curative  influence.  Perhaps  An- 
glicised from  Fr.  amuletU  in  15  c.  as  amakttys  (pi.). 

1584  And  to  long  ai  you  haue  it,  it  shall  be  vnto  you  (vpoo  aduenture  of  my 
life)  a  certeine  amulet,  periapt,  circle,  charm,  &c :  Scott,  Due.  Witck,  ng. 
B  i  v**.  1601  a  countrecnarme  against  all  witchcraft.. .called  properly  Amuletum ; 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H..  Bk.  as,  ch.  9,  Vol.  11.  p.  219.  1646  Philtera,  Liga- 
tures.  Charms,  ungrounded  Amulets,  Characters.. .in  the  cureof  common  diseases : 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Puud.  Ef.,  Bk.  \.  ch.  xi.  p.  33  (1686X  1668  manv  an 
Amulet  and  Charm,  |  That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm :  S.  BuTLBR,  Hudt' 
tnu,  Pt.  I.  Cant.  i.  p.  41.  1668    Amuletes  which  are  little  baggs,  full  either 

at  Mercunr,  or  Arsenide,  Antimony,  Toades  powder,  and  such  other  poisonous 
things,  to  be  worn  about  the  heart;  T.  Garbncieres,  MiUt  xxxvii.  p.  la  (i6ti6)i 
16T8  that  Amulet  which  Itit  was  fabled  10  have  worn  about  her,  the  intenreu- 
tion  whereof,  was  ^mn  SJafiiit,  Trut  t^nth :  Cudwoxth,  InttU,  Sjftt.,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  316.  1790  If  the  treasury  should  refuse  those  paper  amulets:  Burkb, 
Xtv.  in  France,  p.  354  (3rd  Ed.).  181T  A  golden  amulet  b  the  Arab  tongue : 
T.  MooRK.  Lalia  KfM,  Wks.,  p.  ao  (i8«o).  1886  l°hese  sutuettes  of 
deities  were  amuleu  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  gods  for  the  deceased:  C.  R. 
COHOBR,  Syriax  Siaiu-Ltrt,  ii.  93. 

[From  Lat.  amuUtum  (Varro  quoted  by  Charisius,  105,  9, 
Keil's  Ed.),  origin  unknown ;  not  fr.  Arab,  himila  or  hamOil 
(see  ZDMG,  xxviii.  140  ff.).] 

amnse  {—il),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 

1.  intr.  to  muse,  to  gaze  in  wonder. 

abt.  1832  I  amused  a  long  while  Upon  this  wall  of  berile  (early  MSS.  mused]: 
Cbnxvr'r  H.  <^Fawu,  v.  laSr  frhynneX    (N.  K  D.  ] 

2.  trans,  to  make  to  muse,  to  bewilder,  to  engage  the 
attention  of. 

1608  Amuse  not  your  head  about  making  lawes:  Holland,  Tr. />&!<.  Af«r., 
p.  607.  1611  Amuur.  To  amuse  \  to  make  to  muse,  or  thinke  of;  wonder, 
or  gaxe  at ;  to  put  into  a  dumpe :  Cotgr. 

2d.  to  divert  the  attention  of,  to  beguile,  to  keep  in  ex- 
pectation. 

1480  I  never  amused  my  husbonde,  ne  can  not  doo  it :  Caxton,  OviiTt 
Mttam.,  XIL  Ui    [M.  E.  D.] 

3.  to  entertain,  occupy  agreeably,  cause  to  be  merry. 

bef.  1681  Amusing  themselves  with  no  other  things  but  pleasures;  Donne, 
St^ttuf.,  96.    [T.]         1T8T   The  subjecu  which  &ve  amused  their  leisure 
-     -.Mmr.  _     -  .  .  ... 
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hours;  Gent, 


1884  The  Rajah  was  a  good  deal  amused  at 


_  ,p.  1074/1. 
the  issue  of  his  servant's  obstinacy:  H.  Cauntbk,  Sctntt  i»  India,  aS. 

[From  Fr.  amuser,  vb.] 

amnsement  {z.  u.  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  amusement :  reverie, 
bewilderment,  distraction,  diversion. 

1608  pleasures,  delights,  negligences,  and  amusements  upon  other  nutters; 
Holland,  Tr.  Plui,  Mffr.,  p.  34S.  —  I  conclude  therefore,  that  the  fittest 
season  for  such  amusement  and  occupying  of  the  eares  is,  when  the  feast  be* 
ginneth  a  little  tu  grow  turbulent;  w.,  p.  761.  1611  Amnsement :  m.  An 
amusing,  or  amusement ;  Cotcr.  1872  a  carelessness  which  expressed 

bithfully  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  human  life  and  actions,  but  not  his 
interest  and  amusement  in  them:  J.  L,  Sanford,  Estimates  0/ Enfc.  Kings, 
p.  305.  1888  The  central  figure  of  the  dramatis  persona,  Mr.  Samuel  Potter, 
u  alooe  a  fimd  of  amusement:  Bookseller,  Mar.,  p.  364/3. 

amygdala  {z.  ±  r.),  .r^.  pi. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  the  tonsils ;  the 
almonds  of  the  ears,  i.e.  the  exterior  glands  at  the  sides  of 
the  throat 

1641  the  amygdales  /  and  faulscs:  R.  C0PI.AND,  Tr.  Guydo's  Quest.,  b*c., 
sig.  F  ii  r^.  1648  the  Amigdales...helpe  the  ayre  to  go  into  the  wea.uund  by 
the  Epiglotte:  Trahkron,  Tr.  Vigifs  Chintrg.,  fol.  v  <i<>/3.  1601  It  re- 

stnineth  the  mumps  or  inflamation  of  the  Amygdales:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  ao,  ch.  14,  Vol.  IL  p.  59. 

[Old  Fr.  amygdales,  Low  Lat.  amygdalae,^'tOTis\\s' ;  Lat. 
amygtiala,='tai  almond'  (Anglicised  lo  c. — 13  c.  in  this 
sense).] 

am7l(nm),  amylon,  .r^. :  Lat.,  or  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  fine  flour, 
starch.     Found  earlier  in  the  form  amydon,  from  Fr. 

1BB8  a  litle  Flower  or  Heale  of  Amylum:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  Alessids  Seer., 
Pt  I.  fol.  30  n".  —  pottage  of  Amylum:  it.,  fol.  33  V.  1601  Starch-flower 
called  Amylum.. .caAed  it  is  in  Greeke  Amylum,  because  it  never  came  into  the 
mill:  H0U.AND,  Tr.  Plim.  M.  H.,  Vol.  I.  p.  563.  —  Amyl  or  Starch  pouder;  it., 
VoL  IL  p.  iMS.  —  Amylfloure;  ih.,  p.  171.  1607  TorsBLL,  Four-/.  Beasts, 

P-aS*- 

•ana'  (,!L  z),  sb.  pi. :  coined  fr.  quasi-Lat. :  a  collection  of 
sayings  (used  as  collective  sing.)  of  a  person,  which  are 
designated  by  adding  the  Lat  neut  pL  adj.  suffix  -ana  or 
-tana  to  his  name  (e.g.  1771  '  I  suspect,  however,  that  justice 
has  not  been  done  the  author  by  the  collectors  of  those 
Qftiniana  [from  Quin]':  Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  21/1 


[1882]);  anecdotes  of  any  one;  literary  scraps  and  gossip 
relating  to  a  person  or  place. 

1706  those  unequal  collections  of  weeds  and  flowers,  whose  titles  end  in  ana ; 
Rabelais  Land.,  l  xi.  1788  AnJ%,  at  books  its  ana,  arc  collections  of  the 
memorable  sayings  of  persoiu  of  learning,  and  wit ;  Chambbrs,  Cyet.  1789 
They  were  pleased  to  publish  certain  Tunbrigiana  this  season;  but  such  anal  I 
believe  there  were  never  so  many  vile  little  verses  put  together  before ;  Wrst,  io 
Gia^s  Letters,  No  xxv.  Vol.  i.  p.  51  (1819).  1762  A  collection  of /4iuu  wuuld 
admit  of  all  subjects,  and  in  a  volume  or  two  of  Swiftiaoa,  you  might  both  give  and 
take  a  sample  of  Yourself,  by  flipping  in  some  Faulkneriana:  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Mise.  Wisn  Vol.  11.  App.,  p.  3  (1777X  abt.  1766  Concerning  those  books, 
called  Ana,  or  lana:  Pegge,  Anonymiaua,  p.  96  (18x8).  1777  Excuse  a 
little  false  wit,  for  I  must  tell  you  that  the  Menagianas,  the  Scaligcriaiuus  and 
all  those  kind  of  Aius,  are  not  to  compare  to  my  Ananas;  Lord  Chbsterpiblo, 
Letters  [Tt.  fr.  Fr.X  Bk.  1.  No.  Ix.  Nlisc.  Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  178.  1781  Natu- 
rally it  [a  ]ValpoliaHd\  should  mean  a  collection  of  sayings  or  anecdotes  of  my 
father,  accordmg  to  the  French  Anas,  which  began,  I  think,  with  those  of 
Menage:  Hor  Walpoi.e,  Z.*/fen,  Vol.  viil  p.  17  (1858).  1797  The  tech- 
nical term  Anas  signifies,  collectively,  the  various  meraoralnlia  compiled  and 
published  by  the  friends  of  illustrious  scholars  on  the  Continent,  in  tribuu  to 
their  memories :  Selections  fr.  Fr.  Anas,  Pref. 

[Formed  on  such  titles  as  Virgiliana  (Dicta  suppressed), 
■= 'sayings  of  Virgil'.  These  titles  were  treated  as  masc  sing, 
sbs.  in  France  in  i6  c.  17  c.,  and  so  was  ana  in  17  c] 

♦ana*  (±  z^,  written  &&,  &,  adv. :  Low  Lat :  used  in  recipes 
to  mean  throughout,  in  equal  quantity  or  proportion  (of  each 
ingredient) ;  hence,  occasionally  as  sb.,  'an  equal  quantity' 
or  'number'. 

14..   Tak  }afTOw  and  waybrede  ana,  and  stampe  ihame:  MS.  Line.  Med., 

iiaCete<  

.  ...  note's  TkeiU.  Cliem.  Brit^  a  113 

(1653X      1S63  adde  ilierto  of  lynesede  and  Fenegreke  ana.  two  voces:  T.  Galr, 


foLsn.    [H.]        14n  .4«t</Spenna  _ 

old:  G.  RirLBV,  Comf.  Alek.,  Ep.,  in  Asbmote's  Theat.  Ckem.  Brit^ 


Antid.,  fol.  49  r".  —  put  thereto  malmsie  and  whyte  wyne  ana.  a  pynte :  ib. 
1S99  Annis  seedes,  Fennell.  ana  )  s:  A.  M.,  Tr.  Gaielkoner's  Bk.  Pkysicke, 
P.  14/3.  bef.  16B8  Flea-bitten  Synod,  an  Assembly  brew'd  |  Of  Clerks  and 
Elders  <uu>,  like  the  rude  {  Ckaos  of^Presbyt'ry:  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  ii.  p.  33 
(16S7).  1666  I  take  of  .<4tfiMi^r/ifand  ..47MS /f</w,  twooimcesoxa;  tA  Sal 
ArmoniaekwM  ounce:  Pkii.  Trans.,  Vol.  1.  Na  7,  p.  laS.  bef.  1667  In  the 
same  weight  prudence  and  innocence  take,  |  Ana  of^each  does  the  just  mixture 
make;  C0W1.BV.  [T.]  bef.  1700  a  chargeable  long  bill  of  anas;  Drvdbn.  [T.] 
1696  Ana.  a  Greek  Adverb,  used  by  the  Physicians  in  their  Bills,  to  ugnifie  the 
like  quantity  of  each:  Phillips,  World  0/ Words.  bef.  1788  The  Cabal 
itself  was  a  pretty  Mixture,  Papist  and  Presbyterian  anai  R.  North,  Examen, 
m.  vi.  41,  p.  4S3(>74o). 

[Low  Lat  ana,  fr.  Gk.  atn,  prep., ^^ 'through'.] 
ana,  .rA :  an  Indian  money  of  account.    See  anna. 

•anabaais,  sb. :  Ok. :  lit.  '  a  going  up',  a  march  into  the 
interior  of  a  country,  adopted  by  Xenophon  as  the  title  of 
his  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus  against 
his  brother  the  King  of  Persia;  hence,  applied  to  other 
advances  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country. 

anabrdsis,  sb.:  Gk.  ai>4|3p«Mrir,s' eating  up':  Med.:  de- 
struction of  soft  tissue  by  ulceration  or  corrosion. 

15411  sohitioiu  of  amtynnyte  happeneth  of  eroysion  in  greke  called  Ana- 
biosis: R.  Copland,  Tr.  GnyddsQnosL,A^.,n%.vaAAui^.  1707  Ana' 
brosis,  is  a  Consumption  of  the  Body  by  sharp  Humours:  Clossogr.  Angl.  Nov. 

anacaendsia,  anacdnOsis,  sb. :  EccL  Gk.  avamtVaMrtr :  re- 
newal, renovation. 

1838  Vet  from  this  general  conflagration,  by  a  better  mundane  anacenosis 
than  that  of  the  fabulizing  Gentiles,  shall  spring  a  renovated  and  purer  world  ; 
Faber,  Treat,  on  Patr.,Levit.,  &•  Ckr.  Disf.,  Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

aoacampserds,  Lat. :  anacampserote,  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  sb. : 
a  herb  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  revive  dead  love. 

1608  As  for  those  planu  which  be  called  Anacampserotes,  after  they  be 
plucked  foorth  of  the  ground  where  they  grow,  and  so  hanged  up,  they  doe  not 
onely  live  as  long  as  a  man  would  have  them,  but...budde  and  put  foorth  greene 
leaves:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1178.  1626  Anacmmseros,  anherbe, 
the  touch  whereof,  causeth  love  to  grow  betwixt  man  and  man:  Cockbram, 
Pt.  III. 

[From  Gk.  atiaKait.-^ip<at,  //'/.  = 'bending  back  love'.] 

anacardinm,  anacard(ns),  sb. :  Low  Lat,  and  Eng.  fr.  Lat 
or  Fr. :  the  cashew  nut ;  see  acajou,  cashew. 

1036  y*  iuoe  of  anacardes;  Crete  Herialt,  ch.  xxiiL        _1S98   The  fruit 


aiaca:  minsheu,  bmde  tnto  ionaus.      1663  Ana. 
eardinm...\%  very  common  here;  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  laa  (1669). 

[Coined  fr.  Gk.  am,  prep., =' according  to',  and  Kopila, 
s:< heart',  because  of  the  shape  of  the  fruit] 

anacephalaeOsis,  sb. :  Gk.  iptuctttKAaUtnt :  'recapitulation, 
summary  of  principal  heads  of  a  subject. 

1600  A  through-description. ..being  indeed  an  Anacepheliods  of  the  whole 
book;  BoLWER,  Antkn/omet.,  Pief.    (N.  E.  D.]       1666   As  hath  been  said 
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..  ANACQLUTHIA 


and  is  resum^  in  the  foUowing  AnacephalcotU:  J.  Smith,  OUAgt,  348.    (TO 
17«  Eiuyc.Brit. 

anacolnthia,  aoacoluthon,  sb.:  Lat.  it.  Gk.  anoKoKovBia, 
m/aKoKovBw.  absence  of  (grammatical)  sequence,  mixed  or 
incoherent  construction  of  a  sentence.  Also  anacolathorty 
pi.  anacolutha,  a  sentence  of  which  the  construction  is  mixed 
or  incoherent. 

1706  AtuuotythoHj  a  Rhetorical  Figure,  when  a  word  that  is  to  answer 
another  is  not  express  d:  Philups.  World  0/  WanU.  1768  ANACOLU- 
THON,  At-oxoAovfov,  amongst  antient  gramoiarians,  denotes  an  incoherence,  or 
a  construction  which  does  not  hang  together:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL  1869 
There  arc  two  Icinds  of  Anacoluthon:  (a)  grammaticalt  (b)  rhttoricat.    The 

¥animatical  Anacoluthon. ..for  the  most  part,  caused  by  attraction;  Edwari>s  & 
AYLOR,  Tr.  KiUuur'i  Grammar,  {  347,  5. 

anaconda  (jl^zji),  .r^.:  a  name  of  the  large  Python 
(snake)  of  Ceylon,  subsequently  assigned  to  a  large  boa  of 
S.  America,  and  now  to  any  very  large  snake. 

[1693  Anacandaia:  J.  Ray,  Sytups.  Mtth..  p.  333.]  1768  The  Ceylonese 
seemed  to  Icnow  the  creature  [a  monstrous  species  of  Serpent]  well ;  they  call  it 


Anuoiula:  Scots  Mag..   Append.,  673.     [Vule]  1797    ANACONl 

natural  history,  is  a  name  given  in  the  isle  of  Ceylon  to  a  very  large  and  I 
rattlesnake,  which  often  devours  the  unfortunate  traveller  alive :   Encyc.  Brit. 


1836  The  name  of  AD.iconda,  like  that  of  Boa  Constrictor,  has  been  popularly 
applied  to  all  the  larger  and  more  powerful  snakes:  Penny  CycL,  Vol.  v.  p.  27/1. 
U8S  you  cannot  eat  all  those  doughnuts,  unless  you  tuive  the  appetite  of  an 
anaconda:  B.  W.  Howard,  Oh€ Summtr,  ch.  x.  p.  113. 

Anacreontic,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. :  in  the  metre  or  style 
of  the  Gk.  poet  Anacreon  ('AvoKpiw),  who  sang  of  love  and 
conviviality  in  short  verses  of  easy  rhythm.  Also  as  si.  for 
an  Anacreontic  poem. 

1611^  Certaine  Anacreonticke  verses  pra;ambuIatory  to  the  most  ambulatorie 
Odcombian  Trauellcr:  N.  T.,  in  Coryat's  CramSf,  %iz.  a  4  r*.  bef.  1666  Ana- 
creontique-^;  or  some  copies  of  verses  translated  parapnrastically  out  of  Anacreon: 
Cowley,  Title.       1706  Anacmmtick  yertt:  Phillips,  World  of  IVordt. 

anaernsis,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  (iixucpoiMrtr,='a  striking 
up'  (of  a  tune) :  one  syllable,  or  more,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
verse  pronounced  before  the  regular  rhythm ;  the  placing  or 
uttering  of  one  extra-rhythmic  syllable  or  more  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  verse.  An  unaccented  part  of  a  foot  preceding  a 
metrical  ictus  has  sometimes  been  called  anacrusis. 

1830  Now  the  time  or  times  which  precede  the  arsis  arc  evidently  parts  of  a 
series  infinite  from  its  beginning.  Those  times  we  call  anacrusis'.  be<^use  they 
are,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  introduction  or  prelude  to  the  numbers  which  the  ictus 
afterwards  begins:  J.  Seager,  Tr.  Hermann's  Metres.  Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  5.  — 
iambic  verses  also  for  the  most  part  proceed  by  dipodia:,  the  anacrusis  being  every 
where  doubtful :  1^.,  ch.  xii.  p.  3a  1833  The  Iambus,  which  in  technical 
language  is  said  to  consist  of  anacrusis  and  arsis:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  37a. 
18M  Sr.  Abbott  gives  the  historical  explanation  of  anacrusis  in  Englisk  Lessons: 
Mayor,  Etig.  Metre,  vii.  105.  1887  That  an  anacrusis  may  begin  only  one 
of  two  corresponding  strophic  verses  is  not  established  by  the  instances  collected: 
Atfumrum,  Apr.  30,  p.  570/3. 

ftHftain<^  sb. :  Late  Lat.  coined  fr.  Gk.a»<u^r,=' bloodless': 
an  unhealthy  condition,  characterised  by  pallor  and  weak- 
ness, arising  from  deficiency  of  blood  or  of  the  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.     Described  by  Lieutand,  1761. 

1807  Concise  Observations  on  Anocmia,  a  Disease  which  attacked  all  the 
Workmen  of  a  Gallerv  in  a  Coal  Mine;  Med.  &•  Phys.  yovm.,  VoL  xvil.  p.  47a. 
1822  A  disease,  under  the  title  of  Anzmia,  has  been  described  by  Becker: 
Med.  Chir.  Soc.  Edin.,  p.  303  (1834).  1829  Fall  into  a  state  of  amrmia... The 
second  is  denominated  antemia,  -or  deficiency  of  the  same  fluid :  Edin.  Med.  ^ 
Surg,  youm..  Vol.  xxxn.  p.  196. 

anaereta  :  Lat.    See  anareta. 

*anaeBthdsia,  sb.:  Gk.:  absence  of  sensation,  insensi- 
bility. 

1721  Anasthetia,  a  Defect  of  Sensation,  as  in  Paislytic  and  blasted  Persons : 
Bailey.  1783  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL  1797  AN.SSTHESIA,  signifies 
a  privation  of  the  senses:  Encyc.  Brit.  1814  Dr.  Velloly  has  annexed  a  col- 
lection of  similar  instances  of  Aiuethesia  \sic\  found  in  authors:  Med.  b*  Phys, 
youm..  Vol.  XXX.  p.  167.  1847—9  the  aneestfusia  may  be  succeeded  by  the 
most  acute  sensibihty:  Tooo,  Cyc.  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  691/a. 

[Gk.  <ii>«u<rtfij<r/a,='stupidity',  'stupor',  'lack  of  sensation', 
fr,  o»-,='un-',  and  al(r57<r«r,=' feeling',  'sensation'.] 

anaesthesis,  bad  form  for  aaaesthteia. 

1848  (N.  E.  D.]  188S  The  anaesthesis  continues  peifectly  regubr  and 
complete  under  the  most  severe  operations;  Athen^um,  July  11,  p.  54/ x. 

anagndrisis,  sb.:  Gk.  (Wyi><{pt(rtr,<=' recognition':  in  the 
drama,  a  denouement  brought  about  by  the  recognition  of 
some  person  or  persons  whose  true  name  and  character  have 
been  previously  concealed  (from  other  persons  of  the  drama). 

bef.  1800  Wet»ter  cites  Blair.  1887  The  scene  that  follows  between 
Creon,  CEdipus,  and  Jocasta  was,  on  the  whole,  well  rendered.  Indeed,  this  and 
the  final  examination  of  the  herdsmen,  when  the  aiwyyMptffif  becomes  complete, 
were  the  most  effective  parts  of  the  play:  Atktiueum,  Nov.  36,  p.  731/3. 


ANALOGON 
anagnun  {j.  =.  j.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 


1.  a  word,  phrase,  or  name  formed  by  transposing  the 
letters  of  a  name,  wdnl,  or  phrase;  idso'sucb  transposition 

of  letters. 

1689  that  other  which  the  Grtehes  call  Anagramma,  and  toe  the  Poetie 
transfosed:  Puttenhah,  Eng.  Poes..  11.  xi.  p.  115  (1860).  —  Of  the  Anagrame, 
orpoesi*  transposed:  ii.,  p.  131.  1696    Vnder  the  muersea  denomituition  or 

anagram  of  this  Word;  Mashb,  Have  with  Vou,  Wks.,  111.  133  (Grosart). 
1603  Aotmn'wf  Still  the  same /M-ii>Hr<f  OS  I mpresewi'MA^rAnagramm:  J.  Syl- 
vester, Tr.  Du  Bartas,f.  80  (1608).  1609  who  will... Make  anetgrammes  of 
our  namest  B.  Jonson,  Sil.  worn.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  573  (i6t6).  1619  Wher- 
unto  1  will  add  this  simame  Anagram.  \iya.T^whole  y.  Howel:  Howell,  Lett., 
I.  xii.  p.  34  (1645).  1630  For  in  an  Anagram  Iskarriott  is,  I  By  letters  trans- 
position traytor  his;  John  Taylor,  Whs.,  sig.  C  5  V/i.  1669  Laban  and 
Nabal  are  one  the  anagram  of  the  other;  N.  Hardy,  on  ist  Ep.  yohn,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  p.  363/1  (1865)1  1684   Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame  |  In 

keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram :  Dryden,  Mac  Flecknoe,  304.  1712  Ana- 
grams and  Acrosticks:  Spectator,  No.  466,  Aug.'  35,  p.  666/3  (Moriey). 

2.  metaph.  transposition,  re-arrangement.    Obs. 

bef.  1668   Bandileers  dangling  about  a  fur'd  Alderman,  have  an  Anagram 
Resemblance:  J.  Cleveland,  Whs.,  p.  73  (1687).    —  Heaven  descends  into  the 
le  Earth,  and,  to  make  up  tne  Anagram,  the  Graves  open  and  the 
1711   The  anagram  of  a  man:  Spectator,  No.  60, 


Bowels  of  the  Karth,  and,  to  m^e  up  tne  Anagram,  the  Graves  open  and  the 

.  p.  138. 
May  9,  Vol  l  p.  aaj  (1836). 


Dust  ariseth:  ib.,  p.  138. 


[From  Fr.  anagramtne,  fr.  Mod.  Lat.  anagramma,  as  if  fr. 
Gk.  dmypaiPfiv,  =  'to  rewrite'.  In  post-Classical  Gk.  avaypaft- 
lu>TlCfip,='to  transpose  the  letters  (of  a  word  or  name)',  and 
the  verbal  sb.  dvtrypaitiuiTuriiot  occur.] 

Anak  (Sons  of),  Anahim  (//.) :  Heb. :  a  race  distinguished 
for  their  great  stature,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Hebron ; 
see  Numb.,  xiii.  33;  Anakims,  Deut.,  ii.  11,  Josh.,  xiv,  15 ; 
used  representatively. 

1620  they  affray  Gods  people.-.with  the  greatness  of  those  ditSculties,  as  it 
were  with  so  many  Gyants  and  sonnes  of  Anak,  which  they  haue  spycd  and 
seene  herein:  R.  Crakahthorp,  Predestination,  p.  4.  16Z1  Ajax,  Caligula, 
and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zanzummins,  or  giganticall  Aliakim.s  heavie,  vast, 
barbarous  lubbers:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  Vol.  IL  p.  10 
(1837).  1647  our  State- Anakims  baffl'd  and  beaten  out  of  breath:  Merc. 
Melancholicus,  No.  11,  p.  63.  bef.  1670  Now,  as  his  Lordship  conceived,  his 
Strength  lay  among  the  Anakims:  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  PL  I.  174,  p.  168 

/-^ »  A_j  _ii  .1 n:li l.T_i.  1 \A c.u_:.. i .. Ij  t— 


(1693).  ~  ^^  ^  these  Pillars,  which  held  up  our  Subsistence,  were  battered  by 
the  ^Qxaai  Anak^  and  ready  to  fall:  ib.,  Pt.  11.  103,  p.  307.  1687  He  seemed 
a  son  of  Anak  for  nis  height :  TiKTO^n,  Hind b*  Panth.,  i\i.i\^.      1718  If  you 


saw  us  all  together,  you  would  take  us  for  the  sons  of  Anak :  Aodison,  Guardian, 
No.  X08,  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  303  (1656).  1748  bounced  against  me  with  such 
force,  that  I  thought  he  was  the  supposed  son  of  Anak:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand., 
ch.  xi.  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  55  (1817).  1781  another  of  those  comely  sons  of  Anak, 
the  breed  of  which  your  brother  and  Lady  Hertford  have  piously  restored  for  the 
comfort  of  the  daughters  of  Sion :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  ^8  (1858). 
1813  Murray,  the  asnJi  of  publishers,  the  Anac  of  stationers,  has  a  design  upon 
you  in  the  paper  line:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.  313  (1875). 

analecta,  analects  (.£  =.  ±\  sb.  pi. :  Lat.,  and  Eng.  fr.  Lat. : 
collected  extracts  from  literary  works.  The  English  analects 
=' pickings  from  the  table',  'scraps  of  food',  is  a  little  earlier 
(1623  Cockeram). 

1682  those  Analecta  or  learned  notes  found  in  scattered. papers  under  the 
Authoursown  hand:  J.  Meob,  Whs.,  Vol.  L  sig.  A3»».  1797  ANALECTA, 
Analects,  in  a  literary  sense,  is  used  to  denote  a  collection  of  small  pieces;  as 
essays,  remarks,  &C. ;  Encyc.  Brit. 

[Lat.  analecta,  neut.  pl.,=Gk.  dvoXcKroi^' choice'  (things), 
fr.  m'aKiy(a>,  =  ^to  gather  up'  {ava,  prep.,  =  ' up').] 

analepsia,  analenda,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  coined  on  analogy  of 
Gk.  cirtXij^Mi,='enilepsy',  with  prep.  twa-,='up,  back',  for 
eiTiS^'upon':  epilepsy. 

1389  That  manere  euyl  that  hyghte  Analempsia...comyth  of  replycyon  of  the 
stomak  and  moost  of  indygestyon  and  of  bolkynge :_  Trevisa,  Tr.  Barth.  De  P. 
^.,  VM.  X.  339(1495).  1642  immoderate  slepe... is  evyll  for  the  palsy.. .for  the 
fkUynge  syckenes  oiUed  Epilencia,  Analencia:  Boorde,  Dyetary,  p.  344  (1870X 

[The  form  analencia  seems  due  to  a  Fr.  pronunciation  of 
analempsia?^ 

analogies,  adv.:  Late  Lat.:  analogically,  according  to 
proportion  or  likeness  of  relations. 

1681 — 1703  take  this  new  creature  with  this  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
it.. .and  it  makes,  analorice,  a  greater  change  in  kind  than  if  a  bea.st  were  made  a 
man:  Th.  (Joodwin,  Whs.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  vi.  p.  400 
(■863X 

analogon,  sb. :  Gk. :  analogue,  that  which  corresponds. 

1810  It  has  neither  coordinate  nor  analogon :  Coleriocb,  Friend,  vi.  ii. 
340  (1867).  (N.  E.  D.]  1869  This  was  the  nearest  analogon  to  such  a  concep- 
tion as  the  natives  could  find:  Farrar,  Fam.  Speech,  iv.  116  (1873).    [N.  E.  D.] 

[Neut  of  Gk.  adj.  ai>iiXoYot,» 'proportionate',  'conformable', 
fr.  oi«,= 'according  to',  Xoyot>«'ratio'.] 
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ANALYSIS. 

*ana]3rsis  (-J.--),  aneXwit,  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  or  Late 
Lat  (fr.  Gk.) :  resolution  into  simple  elements  or  into  several 
contents;  ///.  'unloosing'. 

I.  I.  the  act  or  process  of  resolving  or  separating,  opposed 
to  synthesis.  Applied  to  complex  objects  both  of  intellectual 
and  of  sensual  observation. 

1680  which  definition. ..do  whit  aniwereth  with  the  dvaXutnt  and  inteipnta- 
lion  of  the  word:  E.  Kirke,  in  S/exs.  Sluf.  Cal.,  Arg.,  Wks.,  p.  444/1  (iS^X 
1589  the  beggerly  straites  of  a  hungry  Analysis :  T.  Nashb,  in  R.  Greene  s 
MenaphoK^  p.  is  (1880X  1637  you  cannot  make  any  true  Analysis  and 

Indication  of  the  Proceedings  of  Nature;  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  i.  |  98. 
U67  The  analysis  of  every  possible  hypothesis  proves,  not  simply  that  no 
hypothesis  is  sufficient,  but  that  no  hypothesis  is  even  thinkable ;  H.  Spencer, 
First  PriiK.,  Vol.  L  p.  46  (and  Ed.).  •1877  the  complete  analyss  of  cha- 
racter is  usually  made  subordinate  to  the  great  central  passions  of  the  play: 
Timti,  June  18,  p.  5/6.    [Sl] 

I.  I  a.  Math,  resolution  of  a  proposition  into  simpler  pro- 
positions already  known.  Modern  Math,  the  treatment  of 
geometry  and  sciences  dependent  thereon  by  means  of  a 
calculus  of  general  symbols  of  which  algebra  is  the  simplest 

16M  Analyss  is  continual  reasoning  from  the  definitions  of  the  terms  of  a 
proposition  we  suppose  true. ..and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  some  thini^s  known ; 
MoBBES,  £i!r»>.  Mi&i.,  309(1839).  [N. E.  D.]  176S  5'im/fr  Analysis  is 
that  employed  in  solving  problenas  reducible  to  simple  equations;  Chambers, 
Cycl..  Suppl.,  J.  V.  —  The  Scholiast  on  Euclid  defines  Analysis,  the  sumption  of 
a  thing  sought  by  the  consequent,  as  if  it  were  already  known,  in  order  to  find 
ont  the  truth ;  ib. 

I.  2.  Log.  and  Philos.  the  resolution  of  knowledge  of  par- 
ticulars into  general  principles,  the  tracing  of  effects  as  far 
back  as  possible  through  the  series  of  causation,  the  Induc- 
tive method. 

1664  Logick  must  lend  him  Analysis  to  make  usefull  division  of  this  divine 
Bread:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootamia,  p.  165.  1671  That  therefore  I  might 
comply  with  the  Laws  of  an  .^  nalysts,  as  far  as  1  could,  I  have  so  often  woven 
over  and  over  the  Webb  of  this  Inquiry,  and  searched  through  every  part  thereof: 
H.  O..  Tr.  A'.  Steno's  Prodrom.  oh  Solids  in  Solids,  p.  11.  bef.  1680  We 

cannot  know  any  thing  of  nature,  but  by  an  analysis  of  its  true  initial  causes: 
G1.ANVILI.E.  (J.]  1763  ANALYSIS,  in  logic,  is  particularly  used  for  the 
reduction  of  an  imperfect  syllogism  to  a  perfect  one:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl. 

I.  2  a.  Chem.  the  resolution  of  a  chemical  compound  into 
its  constituents  or  elements. 

1766  the  experiments  necessary  to  exhibit  a  complete  analysis:  Shoixett, 
Francs  &•  Italy,  xl  Wks.,  Vol  v.  p.  556  (1817). 

I.  2  b.  optics,  the  resolution  of  light  into  the  several  pris- 
matic colors. 

I.  2  c.  Gram,  the  classification  of  the  several  parts  of  a 
sentence,  according  to  a  grammatical  scheme. 

I.  2  d.  Lit.  the  exhibition  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
literary  work  in  a  simple  form. 

II.  the  result  of  the  discrimination  of  the  elements,  con- 
stituents, or  heads  of  anything,  a  scheme,  abridgment,  syn- 
opsis, tabular  statement  of  contents  or  results. 

1668  A  Scheme  or  Analjrsis  of  all  the  Genus's  or  more  common  heads  of 
things  belonging  to  this  design:  Wilkins,  Real  Char.,  11.  i.  S  i,  33.  [N.  E.  D.] 
1830  Dr.  Clarke,  to  whose  kindness  1  am  indebted  for  the  foUuwing  scientific 
analysis  [of  a  piece  of  rock],  which  seems  at  variance  with  the  opimons  of  the 
Sicilian  philosophers:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  no. 
1863  my  somewhat  arbitrary  analysis  of  the  honest  sailor's  letter:  C.  KBADu, 
Hard  Cash,  Vol.  I.  p.  15. 

anamndsis,  sb.:  Gk.  ara/in^o-ts :  remembrance,  reminis- 
cence ;  Rhet.,  the  figure  of  reminiscence ;  Med.,  information 
imparted  by  a  patient;  Platonic,  reminiscence  of  ideas 
{q.  V.)  as  objects  of  cognition  in  a  prior  state  of  existence, 
which  constitutes  the  intelligence  of  the  human  soul  (Plato, 
Phaedo,  72  E— 77  A). 

1667  Anamnesis  is  a  figure  whereby  the  speaker  calling  to  mind  matters  past, 
whether  of  sorrow,  joy,  ftc  doth  make  recital  of  them :  J.  Smith,  Afyst.  Rhct., 
240.  £N.  E.D.]  1606  ./^mzmn^jtr,  ((7r.)a  Rhetoncal  Figure,  wher«by  we 
call  to  mind  matters  past:  Phillips,  World  of  Hoards. 

aiiamorph6si8,  pi.  anamorphdais,  sb. :  Late  Gk.  ivaiiop- 
0»(rit,  =  'a  forming  anew' :  a  distorted  projection  of  a  figure 
which  from  a  particular  point  of  view  appears  to  be  properly 
proportioned. 

1738  ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perspective  and  painting,  a  monstrous  pro- 
jection ;  or  a  representation  of  some  image,  either  on  a  plane  or  curve  surface, 
deformed :  which  at  a  certain  distance  shall  appear  regular,  and  in  proportion : 
CuAMBCitSt  Cycl.       1797  Eneyc.  Brit. 

anAnaH,  antoa,  sb. :  Port. :  the  pine-apple,  Ananassa 
sativa ;  according  to  Evelsm's  Diary,  1661,  July  19,  first  seen 
in  England  1657;  first  cultivated  successfully  in  England  at 
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Richmond  in  Sir  M.  Decker's  garden,  17 12.  Common  in 
India  in  16  c.  whither  Portuguese  brought  it  firom  the  W. 
Indies.    Raleigh  calls  the  fruit  pina  (f.  v.). 

1698  Ananas  by  the  Canarijns  called  Ananasa,  by  the  Brasilians  Nana 
and  by  others  in  Hispaniola  faiama:  by  the  Spaniards  in  Srasilix  Pinns, 
because  of  a  certain  resemblance  which  the  fruite  hath  with  the  Pine  apple  [pine- 
cone]:  Tr.  y.  Van  LinsckctcfCs  Voyages,  Bk.  I.  ch.  40,  p.  go/a.  —  The  fruiL-v  of 
this  countrcy  are  many  whereof  Ananas  is  the  best,  the  leaves  whereof  are  like 
the  leaves  of  Iris  or  Aloes. ..the  fruit  is  long  like  Cucumbers  or  dLstaves:  ib., 
Bk.  iL  p.  951/3.  —  The  common  way  to  dresse  the  [common]  Ananasses,  is  to 
cut  them  in  [broad]  round  [cakes  or]  slyces :  ib.,  Vol.  n.  p.  20  (1885).  1600  a 

fruite  of  great  excellencie  which  they  call  Ananas:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages, 
Vol.  liL  p.  3x9.  1634    Pome-dtrons,  Ananas,  Plantaines,  Cowcumbers :  Sir 

Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  34.  —  The  Ananas  for  goodnesse  and  shape  may  craue 
attention,  which  though  it  oe  not  inferiour  to  the  Giacke,  for  buike  and  round- 
nesse,  yet  is  the  plant  she  comes  of,  no  way  equall,  this  growes  not  from  Tree  nor 
sowing,  but  of  a  root  agreeable  to  our  Arthi-choake,  they  appeare  aboue  ground 
at  maturity,  and  aflfect  not  aboue  two  foot  height :  ib.,  p.  183.  1663  Ananas, 
Bannanas,  Cocas,  Jacques,  Mangas,  Oranges  Leramons:  T.  Daviss,  Tr.  Man* 
delslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  9a  (1669).  1691  From  the  Root. ..arise  Leaves  on  every  side, 
after  the  manner  of  Leeks  or  Ananas,  whence  the  name  of  Wild  Pine  or  Aloes, 
being  folded  or  enclosed  one  within  another;  J.  Rav,  Creation,  Pt.  11.  p  215 
(1701).  1703  very  ripe  muscat  grapes  raised  in  my  anana  house,  which  is  now 
stocked  with  African  ananas:  Lord  Chbsterpield,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  Ixxi.  Misc. 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  383  (1777).  1883  A  few  pineapples  are  found  at  Bdldbd,  be- 
tween the  sution  and  the  native  town,  but  the  fruit  appears  to  be  very  rare  else- 
where in  the  vicinity,  and  we  ar«  evidently  here  on  the  confines  of  the  district  over 
which  "Ananassa  sativa"  has  spread  with  such  wonderful  vigour  and  rapidity: 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  11,  p.  5/8. 

[From  Braz.  nana  or  nanas.  The  form  andna  is  either 
Sp.,  or  comes  from  taking  the  -s  to  be  the  pL  sign.] 

Anaaizapta,  sb. :  a  mystic  word  found  inscribed  on  gems 
and  amulets,  said  to  be  a  prophylactic  for  epilepsy  and  the 
plague.     See  quotations. 

1684  Ananizapta  smiteth  death,  whiles  harme  intendeth  he,  I  This  word 
Ananizapta  say,  and  death  shall  captiue  be,  |  Ananizapta  d  of  God,  naue  mercie 
now  on  me:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  tVitch.,  Bk.  xil.  ch.  xiv.  p.  243.  17B3  ANA- 

NISABTA,  or  Ananisapta,  a  magical  word  frequently  found  inscribed  on  coins 
and  other  amulets,  supposed  to  have  a  virtue  of  preserving  the  wearer  from  the 
plague:  Chambers,  Cyf/.,  SuppL  1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1873  In  the  Devon- 
shire Cabinet  is  a  cameo  converted  into  an  amulet,  by  the  addition  of  "Anani- 
zapu":  C.  W.  King,  Early  Christ.  Numism.,  p.  213. 

[From  Heb.  Anani  (see  i  Chron.,  Hi.  24),  a  name  of  the 
Messiah  (according  to  ancient  Jewish  tradition) ;  and  Heb. 
Shophtah  or  Sho^htah,  2nd  sing.  imper.,  = 'judge',  'vindi- 
cate', 'help'.  The  Aramaic  .^(r//a,=' matting',  'bed',  quasi 
'bed  of  alleviation',  gives  a  less  appropriate  meaning.  Ano- 
ther view  derives  the  word  from  Arab.  A'«<i«,='acharm'(*.^. 
dust  from  a  martyr's  tomb),  and  septha,  =  'the  stone  in  a  ring .] 

*aiiailkS,  sb.:  Gk.  tivaym}:  necessity.  Also  personified, 
the  ultimate  Fate  to  which  even  the  gods  of  Greek  Mytho- 
logy were  subject. 

1886  The  theme  is  the  pcedestined  fate,  the  ananki  of  human  existence: 
Spectator,  May  30,  p.  705/s. 

anapaestTiB,  anapaest  (z  - 1), sb. :  Lat.,  and  Eng.  fr.  Lat.: 
a  metrical  foot;  see  first  quotation.     It  is  a  'reversed 'dactyl. 

1686  The  mixt  [foot  of  3.  sillables]  is  of  6.  diuers  sortes..,9.  Anapestus,  of  two 
shorte,  and  one  long,  as  **  ^  —  tauelers :  W.  Webbb,  Discourse  0/  Kng.  Poet.,  in 
Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  67  (1815).  1689  your  axafestus 
of  two  short  and  a  long. ..as  tnAni/Old'.  Puttknham,  Eng.  Poes.,  II.  xiii.  ] 
(1869).        1609  advanced  gently  forward,  as  if  they  footed  the  measures  < 


of  two  short  and  a  long. ..as  tnAni/Old'.  Puttknham,  Eng.  Poes.,  11.  xiii.  p.  133 
(1869).  1609  advanced  gently  forward,  as  if  they  footed  the  measures  of  the 
metricall  foot  Anapscstus ;  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Lib.  24,  ch.  x.  p.  256.        1830 


Dactyls,  even  following  one  another,  are  very  frequently  substituted  for  anapaests: 
Tr.  Hermann's  Metres,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  8a.  1886  We  give  to  ceruin  ac- 
centual arrangements  the  names  of  dactyl,  anapaest,  iamb,  ^c. :  Athenaum, 
Dec  18,  p.  8ai/i. 

[Lat.  anapaestus,  fr.  Gk.  (jran-at<rroi,=' struck  back',  're- 
versed', fr.  ova,  prep., = 'back',  and  »ro««u',='to  strike'.] 

anaphora,  sb. :  Lat. :  Rhet. :  repetition  of  a  word  or  words 
in  several  consecutive  clauses.  Also  rarefy,  a  composition 
in  which  such  repetition  occurs.  Also  a  technical  term  in 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church,  vis.  for  that  part  of  the 
Eucharistic  ceremony  at  which  the  elements  are  consecrated, 
and  for  the  book  of  the  Eucharistic  Liturgy. 

1689  Anaphora,  or  the  Figure  of  Report:  Puttewham,  Eng.  Poes.,  iii. 
xix.  p.  208  (1Q69).  1633  What  is  a  Reuert  but  her  Antistrophei  her  i«ports, 
but  swecte  Anaphorc^s^  Peacham,  Cam/.  Gent.,  ch.  xi.  p.  103,  1763  Ana- 
phora is  also  a  title  given  to  those  little  Syriac  liturgies,  wherein  are  contained 
the  prayers  after  the  Osculum  Pacts:  Chambers,  CycL,  Suppl.  1883  An 
anaphora  translated  into  Latin  by  Renaudot  is  ucribed  to  [Jacob  Baradieus]: 
ScHAFF  Herzog,  Encyc.  Relig.  Kmrnl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  1x35/3. 

[From  Gk.  ava^pa,  lit.  =  ^a.  carrying  back'.] 

aa&reta,  anaereta,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fi-.  Gk.  av<up4Ttis,  'de- 
stroyer' :  Astrol. :  the  planet  which  destroys  life. 

1608  the  Sunne  in  that  natiuitie  cannot  be  A/hata  vita,  or  disposer  of  the 
life,  neither  on  the  other  side  could  the  occurse  of  Mars  be  Anareta,  sith 
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PtoUmie  in  this  case  malceth  the  degree  setting  to  be  the  onely  Atiartia: 
C.  Heyuon,  £>r^.  Judic.  Attrel.,  p.  408.  164T  the  Anartta  or  loteifident 
Planet,  is  he  wno  is  placed  in  the  eighth  house:  W.  Lilly,  Chr.  Attrot.,  ch. 
civ.  p.  539.  1696  Philufs,  Wmid  of  Words.  ITSS  AN/GRETA,  in 
astrology,  a  place  in  the  heavens,  at  wbicn  the  Apheta  arriving,  an  infant  bom 
at  that  time,  is  in  danger  of  death. ..opposed  to  .<4/%^/a...the  same,  with  what  the 
Arabs  call  Aluiiin:  Chambers,  Qv/.,  SuppL  1819  ANARETA,  the  planet 
that  destroys  life:  J.  Wilson,  Diet.  Attrol.  —  When  there  are  two  Anaretas, 
that  will  lull  of  which  the  position  is  strongest  in  the  figure:  t3.,  s.v.  Anaretic 
Point. 

anastomdsis,  //.  anastomdsds,  sb. :  Gk.  dvaoTo/MKric,  lit. 
=' opening  of  an  orifice':  cross  communication  of  ducts  or 
channels,  orig.  of  veins,  arteries,  and  other  ducts  of  animal 
bodies;  hence,  of  vessels  of  vegetables,  channels  of  water, 
and  even  any  kind  of  system  of  crossing  or  branching  lines. 

1B41  Sometinies  solution  of  continuity  commeth  by  operation  of  the  oryfices 
of  the  veaselles,  in  greke  named  Anostomosis;  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydds  Qu*st.. 
fyv.t  sig.  and  A  ii  t^.  1668  Yet  could  I  not. ..find  the  Anastomoses  of  Vena 

Cava  and  Vena  Porta  open,  but  all  blind :  Culpepper  &  Colb,  Barikol.  Anat. . 
L  303.  1696  Phillips,  Worid of  Words.  1707  >4Krtrto»wx«,  (Gr.)  an 
Enuxion  of  the  Blood  or  Chyle,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Vessels  that  close  not 
narrowly :  Glouogr,  Angl.  Nov. 

aaastrophS,  J'd. :  Gk.araoTpo^i7,='a  turning  back':  Rhet.: 
inversion  or  silteration  of  the  natural  order  of  words  in  a 
sentence. 

1696  Anastropht.  gr.  a  Rhetorical  Figure,  wherein  words  are  preposterously 
placed:  Phillips,  World 0/  Words.  1768  Anastrophb,  in  rhetoric,  denotes 
a  quaint  invenion  of  the  order  of  the  words  in  a  sentence :  Chambers,  Cycl., 
Suppl. 

^anathema,  sb.  -.  Eccl.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  avaBtya :  orig.  'some- 
thing consecrated  to  a  god',  later  'something  devoted  to 
divine  vengeance',  'something  accursed'  {Rom.,  ix.  3). 

t.    anything  devoted  to  perdition. 

1636  [See  Anath*IIUl  Blaranatha].  1683  For  I  wished,  my  self 
to  be  an  anithema  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  who  are  mv  kinsmen  according 
to  the  flesh :  Nero  Test.  (Rhemes),  Rom.,  ix.  3.  1690  though  thou  arte  ana- 
thema, yet  proue  not  an  atheist:  Greene,  Never  too  Late^  Wks.,  p.  13  (1861). 

2.  a  solemn  curse  or  denunciation ;  the  curse  of  God,  the 
great  curse  of  the  Church.  Later,  any  imprecation  or  de- 
nunciation. 

1619  saith  the  Tridentine  Councell,  with  Anathema  to  the  gaine-sayers : 
Purchas,  Microcosmus^  ch.  xviii.  p.  205.  1630  An  Anathenta  was  denounced 
against  all  Hereticks  in  general :  Brent,  Tr.  Some's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk. 
VIII.  p.  758  (1676),  1684  notwithstanding  their  Prophets  Anathema,  thousands 
of  them  will  venture  to  drink  wine:  Howell,  Epist.  Ho-Et..  Vol.  11.  Iv.  p.  34B 
(1678).  1646  So  an  anathema  was  pronounc'd,  and  publiquely  fix'd  up  against 
him :  —  Lewis  XIU.,  p.  118.  1669  They  do  not  take  all  the  Anathema  & 
Rejeaions  in  their  own  Councils,  to  be  Canons  or  Articles  of  faith :  R.  Baxter, 


Key  for  CatMicks,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  259.     bef  1670  yet  they  and  theirs  cannot  es- 
"  '       ......       •     •   ^^  ,      ■ 

II.  103,  p.  306.        1781  I  d 
is  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  than  of  the  New :  HoR.  Walpole, 


cape  the  Curse  of  an  hundred  AnathenuCs  darted  again..  , 

Ahf.  Williams,  Pt.  II.  103,  p.  306.        1781  I  doubt  that  unchariuble  anathema 


gainst  them;  J.  Hacket, 


Letters,  Vol.  vil.  p.  484  (1858).  1820  he  betakes  himself  to  build  up  a  curse 

against  his  adversary  in  the  form  of  a  round  barrow  or  mound  of  stones.. .leaving 
room  enough  for  his  relatives  or  friends.. .who  may  take  an  interest  in  his  cause, 
to  add  a  pebble  to  his  anathema:  T.  S.  Hvches,  Tnsv.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x. 


p.  993.  1826  the  fear  of  the  world's  anathema  cannot  affect  me  in  a  dungeon: 
Hockley,  Paitduntrtg  Hari,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  390  (1884).  1838  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  brother  poets,  and  no  more  than  justice  to  repeat  their 


anathema  upon  Narbonne;  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  321.  18M  Should 
eighty-thousand  college-councils  j  Thunder  'Anathema,'  friend,  at  you:  Ten- 
HVsoK,  Poems,  Vol.  v.  p.  73  (1886).  *1877  making  the  season  of  joy  and 
grateful  triumph. ..a  timeof  controversy,  anathema,  and  even  sanguinary  violence: 
Echt.  Mar.  31.    tSt] 

anathema,  anathema,  sb.:  Gk.  ava&mia,  maOtfui:  some- 
thing dedicated  or  consecrated  to  a  god,  an  offering. 

1696  Anathema,  in  another  sence  it  is  a  thing  set  apart  and  consecrated  to 
God  or  pious  uses:  Phillips,  World  of  Words.  1886  These  ubles  are... 
representations  of  an  anathema  or  sacred  offering  to  the  gods,  as  is  set  forth  in 
the  Greek  inscription  below:  J.  Hirst,  in  Athensrum,  Dec.  35,  p.  8£9/i. 

^Anathema  MaranathA:  an  intensified  formula  of  im- 
precation used  in  i  Cor.,  xvi.  22,  and  formed  by  adding 
tilapm  a6a,  a  transcription  in  Gk.  of  the  Aramaic  Maranatha, 
=  'our  Lord  is  come',  to  the  Gk.  dmB€fui;  see  anathema. 

[bef  1400  If  ony  man  loue  not  oure  Lord  Jhesu  Crist,  be  he  cursid, 
Maranatha,  that  is,  in  the  comynge  of  the  Lord :  Wydiffite  Biile,  i  Cor.,  xvi. 
33  (1850).]  1626  Vf  eny  man  loue  not  the  LORDE  lesus  Christ,  the  same  be 
Anatliema  Maharan  Matha :  Tyndalb.  it.  1611  If  any  man  'loue  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  bee  Anathema  Maranatha:  Biile,  ib.  1649    and 

whosoeuer  shall  break  and  violate  such  a  trust  and  conJfidence,  Anathema 
Marantha  be  unto  them ;  Appeal  to  all  Rational  Men,  p.  34. 

anatomist  (-  -i  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  anaiomiste :  one 
who  investigates  the  structure  of  organisms,  esp.  of  animals 
and  human  bodies  by  dissection ;  also  metaph.  an  analyser. 
Used  attributively  by  J.  Sanford,  1569. 

1D43  Vuula  (as  the  Anatomystes  say)  is  a  spongyous  membre,  whiche  nature 
hath  produced  for  .11.  causes:  Trahbron,  Tr.   Vigo's  Chimrg.,  fol.  Ix  r«/3. 
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1663  durA  ventricules,  and  that  whych  the  anotomlstes  do  cat  artus,  con- 
teyning  the  armes  and  legges :  T.  Gale,  Enchirid.,  fol.  13  v*.  1669  llie 
Anotomist  Arte :  J.  Sanford,  Agrippa's  Van.  Artes,  153.  [N.  E.  D.]  167B 
this  History  of  Man,  picked  from  the  plenty  of  the  most  noble  Anathomistes 
aboue  named:  J,  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  sig.  B  i  t^.  1601  right  skilfull 
masters  in  Chinirgerie,  and  the  best  learned  Anatomisu:  Holland,  "Tr.  Plist. 
N.  /f.,  Bk.  II,  ch.  37,  Vol.  I.  p.  335.  1644  the  Monastcty...fainous  far...the 
renowned...anatomist  Fabridus:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  L  p.  104(1873). 

anatomy  (—  -^  —  -=■),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  anatomu :  dissection. 

I.  abstract,  the  process  of  dissecting  an  organism,  esp. 
the  body  of  an  animal  or  man ;  also  metaph.  minute  examin- 
ation, analysis. 

1636  Also  ye  shold  knowe  &  vnderstonde  porfytly  your  Analhomia  /  whiche 


is  the  gaderynge  and  also  y*  dysmembrynge  of  the  Jymmes  of  y*  body:  Tr. 

yerome  of  Brunswicks  Surgery,  sig.  A  ij  c'/a.        -    --     .       . 

ryght  dyuysyon  of  membres  done  lor  certayne 

Guydo's  Quest.,  A'c,  sig.  B  iii  V.        1663  the  subiecte  and  matter  of  Chirur- 


^gbt  dyuysyon  of  membres  done  lor  ceruyne  knowleges:  R.  Copland,  Tr. 

■uydo's  Quest.,  b'c,  sig.  B  iii  V.  1663  the  subiecte  and  matter  of  Chirur- 
gerye  (beynge  the  bodye  of  man)  cannot  be  fully  knowen,  wythout  the  exercise 
of  the  Anotomye:  T.  Gale,  Inst.  Chimrg.,  foL  7  rf.  1679  The  Surgion 
that  maketh  the  Anatomic :  J.  Lvly,  Euihues,  p.  303  (1868).  1689  Expect 
not  here  Anotamies  of  Lands,  Seas,  Hell,  and  Skyes:  W.  Warner,  Alhon's 
England,  Bk.  V.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  119.  1696  it  shall  not  bee  amisse  first  to  waigh 
this  latter  sort  of  Poetrie  by  his  works  and  then  by  his  partes :  and  if  in  neytber 
of  these  Anatomies  hee  be  condemnable,  I  hope  wee  shall  obtaine  a  more  &uour. 
able  sentence  :  Sidney,  Apol.  Poet.,  p.  39  (1868).  1646  [I]  went  to  Padua, 
to  be  present  at  the  famous  anatomy  lecture:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  l.  p.  324 
(1872).  bef.  1668  for  every  Character  is  an  Anatomy-lecture :  J.  Cleveland, 
Wis.,  p.  83  (1687).  1663  Dr.  Meret... showed  me  the. ..theatre  for  anatomy: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  391  (1872).  176S  Anatomy,  is  also  used,  in  an 
improper  sense,  for  the  analysis  of  mixt  bodies:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl. 
1833  To  appoint. ..three  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  places  where  anatomy  is 
carried  on:  Stat.  3^3  Wm,  IV.,  ch.  75,  i  3. 

I  a.  oi^ganic  structure  discovered  by  dissection;  also 
metaph. 

1679  The  anotomy  of  man  [isl  set  out  by  experience:  GossoN,  Schools  of 
Ai.,ili(Aib.).  1603  Heer  lie  Inaked:  loth' ./4«a/i»i>r  |  Of  my  foul  Heart: 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Lawe,  p.  488  (1608).  1646  we  visibly  behold 
therein  the  Anatomy  of  every  particle:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Sp.,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  iii.  p.  8  (1686). 

I  b.    the  science  of  organic  structure. 

1686  The  Anothomy  in  generall  of  f  lymmes  /  skynne  /  flesshe  /  vaynes  / 
synewes/and  bonys:  Tr.  yerome  of  Brunswick's  Surgery,  sije.  A  ij  t^/a. 
1641  a  cyntrgyen... ought  to  knowe. ..chyefly  the  nathomy:  R.  Copland,  'Tr. 
Guydo's  Quest.,  A'c,  sig.  B  i  »«.  —  Demaundes  vpon  the  Anathomy  of  the 
skynne  or  the  lether:  ii.,  sig.  C  ii  f.  1643  Anatomic  is  a  ryghte  sdence, 
by  which  the  membres  of  mans  body  are  knowen;  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigifs 
Chirurg.,  fol.  i  r'hs.  1698  a  painter. ..should  also  be  indifferently  scene  in 
the  Anatomic :  R.  Havixkicb,  Tr.  Lomatius,  p.  8.  1669  I  here  send  you 
my  trifling  observations  concerning  the  anatomy  of  trees :  Evelyn,  Corresp., 
Vol.  III.  p.  139(1873).  1671  Being  less  versed  in  the  Anatomies  o! Plants: 
H.  O.,  Tr.  N.  Stends  Prodrom.  on  Solids  in  Solids,  p.  37.  1697  the  more 

curious  Anatomy,  Dendranatome  and  Comparative  Anatomy:  Phil.  Trans., 
Vol.  XIX.  No.  338,  p.  554.  1712  But  to  return  to  our  Speculations  on  Ana- 
tomy. I  shall  here  consider  the  Fabrick  and  Texture  of  the  Bodies  of  Animals: 
Spectator,  No.  543,  Nov.  33,  p.  772/1  (Morley).  1738  Comparative  Anatomy, 
is  that  which  considera  brutes,  and  other  animals,  and  even  vegeubles;  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  human  structure:  Chambers,  Cycl. 

I  c.  a  treatise  on  organic  structure ;  also  metaph.  a  treatise 
embodying  an  analysis. 

1638  there  is  in  man  CCCIxv.  veynes/as  appereth  in  the  anothamie: 
Paynell,  Tr.  Xeg.  Sal.,  sig.  a  iv  r».  1648  A  "Treasure  for  English  men, 
conuining  the  Anatomic  of  mans  bodie:  T.  Vicarv,  Engl  Treas.,  p.  i  (i&ifi). 
1683  Greene,  Anatomic  of  Flatterie.  1601  will  we  write  more  at  huge  in 
the  Anatomic  of  Man ;  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  16,  Vol.  1.  p.  164. 
1631  R.  Burton,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  1763  Titian...desigaed  the 
figures  for  Vesalius's  Anatomy:  Chambers,  Cycl,  SuppL,  x.t>. 

2.  concrete,  a  dissected  body  (or  part  of  one),  a  body  for 
dissection ;  also  metaph. 

1640  the  cutting  open  of  Anathomy  of  a  dead  woman;  T.  Ravnald,  Birth 
of  Mankind,  Prol.,  p.  3  (1613).  1696  Letters  doo  you  terme  themr..,no 
lecture  at  Surgeons  Hall  vppon  an  anatomie  may  compare  with  them  in  longi- 
tude: Nashe,  Have  with  You,  quoted  iu  Dyce's  Greene,  p.  73  (1861).  1698 
they  must  ha'  di5.%cied  and  made  an  Anatomie  o'  me :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in 
his  Hum.,  iv.  6,  Wks.,  p.  52  (1616V  1601    For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened, 

and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the 
rest  of  the  anatomy:  Shaks.,  Tw.  Nt.,  iii.  2,  67.  1603    But  of  all  the  rest, 

they  vsed  a  faithfuU  seruant  of  theirs. ..most  vnthankfully ;  which  because  it  if 


the  very  Anatomy  of  all  the  lesuits  base  gained  time,  I  will  set  it  out  word  for 
word:  w.  Watson,  Qnodlibets  of  Relig.  *•  StaU,  p.  148.  1606    I  will 

make  thee  an  anatomie  I  Dissect  thee  mine  owne  seue,  and  read  a  lecture 


Vpon  thee:  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  ii.  s,  Wks.,  p.  475(i6i6X  1630  he  had  for- 

merly cut  in  pieces  a  number  of  living  Creatures  with  his  own  hands  to  make 
Anatomies:  Brknt,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xvi.  (1676).  1638 
anotomies  &  other  Spectacles  of  Mortalitie  haue  liardened  him:  J.  Earlk, 
Microcosm.,  Char.  4.  1738  I  could  not  save  him  from  those  fleaing  rascals, 
the  surgeons;  and  now,  poor  man.  he  is  among  the  Oumys  at  Surgeon's  Hall: 
GKt,B^gar'tOp.,u.i.    [N.  &  Q.) 

2  a.  a  drawing  or  model  of  a  dissected  body,  or  of  part 
of  one. 

1643  some  which  paynte  Anatomies,  wherin  we  ought  not  to  reste:  Tra- 
heron, Tr.  Vigds  Chirurg.,  fol.  i  Vli.  1768  Who  has  not  seen  the  wax- 
work Anatomyl  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL,  s.v. 
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ANAB 
a  i.    a  skeleton ;  also  metapk, 

1690  They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry  lean-faced  viHatn,  t  A  mere  anatomy, 
a  mountebank :  Shaks.,  Com.  of  Err.,  v.  338.  1099  a  lank  raw-boned  ana- 
tomie;  B.  Jonson,  £v.  J/a«  mw/ Az>  ^»m^  iv.  4,  Wkii. ,  p.  1431^1616),  1608 
Si^K-vp  their  vitall  humour,  and  doth  dry  |  Their  whilom-beauties  to  Anatomy, 
J.  Sylvhstes,  Tr.  Dh  Bartai,  Lawe,  p.  482  (j6o8).  1630  The  rich,  the  poore, 
the  old,  the  youn^,  all  dyes,  |  All  staru'd,  and  fleshlesse  ban  Anatomies;  John 
Tavix>r,  Irks.,  sig.  C  1  fo/a.  1604  hath  almost  made  himselfe  a  Sceleton, 
to  preserre  others  fi'om  being  an  Anatomy;  R.  Whitlock,  ZootomtOt  p.  134. 

2C.  a  dried  corpse,  a  mummy ;  also  tnetaph.  and  applied 
sarcastically  to  persons  and  the  bodies  of  living  persons. 

1086  carrying  vp  and  downe  the  hall  at  feastes,  a  dryed  anatomic  of  a  dead 
mans  bodie;  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Pelit.  Due.  0/  Trvth^  ch.  xlvi.  p.  335.  1091 

In  what  vile  ^irt  of  this  anatomy  |  Doth  my  name  lodge:  Shaks.,  Rom.^  iii.  3, 
X06.  1097  You  starved  blood-hound  !...Thou  atomy,  thou :  —  //  Hm.  IV., 
V-  4t  33-  1098    they  looked  like  anatomyes  of  death  :  Spens.,  State  IreL, 

Wks.,  p.  654/3  (i8<9).  1608  a  Scclet,  that  is  to  say,  a  drie  and  withered 
anatomic  of  a  dead  man;  Hoi-lahd,  Tr.  Plut.  Ator.,  p.  338. 

Variants,  i6c.  anothamie  {-y),  anathomy  (-/«),  nathomy, 

anatomie  (-y),  anatomy,  atomy,  i8  c.  otamy. 

<i>a{,  sb.:  Gk.:  'king';  Svai  dvipAv,  'king  of  men',  title  of 
Agamemnon  (f.  v.). 

1813    Murray  the  orof  of  publishers,  the  Anac  of  sutioners;  BntON,  in 
Moore's  Lf/it,  VoL  ii,  p.  317  (1833).         1843  an  araf  offytur,  like  the  great 
~  ■    vUs.Lef.,  •  --  • 


Agamemnon;  Basham,  Ingvli 


ttt;  p.  30a  (i8«5X 


*aacliitheriiiiii,  anchitheie  {-!.-ii),  sb.:  Mod.  Lat,  or 
Anglicised:  Geol.:  fossil  animal  of  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
strata,  regarded  as  a  link  between  toe'd  and  hoofed  quadru- 
peds. 

*1876  a  probable  hypothesis  that  the  horse  was  but  the  last  term  of  a  series 
of  which  the  Anchithenum  was  the  first  then  known  and  the  Hipparion  the 
middle  term:  Timet,  Dec.  7.    [St.] 

[Coined  fr.  Gk.  j[yx<,='near',  and  ^pioi',=='wild  beast'.] 

*a]lchOT7  {J.JIZ.),  sb.:  En^.  fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  anchova:  a 
small  fish  of  the  Herring  family  {Clupeidae),  caught  in  great 
quantities  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  best  near  Gorgona,  an 
island  near  Leghorn.  It  is  pickled  and  widely  used  as  a 
relish.  The  Fr.  anchois  seems  to  have  caused  anchoves  to  be 
occasionally  regarded  as  singular,  see  quott.  dated  1626, 
1689;  and  is  represented  by  Holland's  enchoises. 

1096  Item,  Anchovies  and  sack  after  supper.. .as.  6d. ;  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV., 
ii.  4.  585-  1600  He  doth  leame  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  mchcuies, 
maeeaevmt,  bouoli,  fiaioli,  and  cauiare:  6.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  ii.  3,  Wks., 
p.  303  (1616X  1600  a  fish  like  a  Smc\i... [marr.]  C^ied  by  the  Spaniards 
Anchouas,  and  by  the  Portugals  Capelinas:  R.  iiAicLuvT,_  Voyages,  VoL  111. 
D.  133.  1603    supeistitious  fotke  are  perswaded,  that  if  any  one  do  eate 

£nAais£s  or  such  little  fish  as  Afkyee,  she  will  likewise  gnaw  their  legs;  HoL- 
1.AM0.  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  367.  1611  Anchois;  ou  A/ickoies,  The  fish 
Anchoveyes :   Cotgr.  1616    Hartichoke,  marrowbone,    potato   pies,  t  An- 

dioves:  R.  C.,  Times'  IVkistle,  vi.  3760,  p.  87  (1871).  1617  great  abundance 
of  red  herrings  and  pickled  herrings,  Sardelie,  anchone  [sic],  and  like  pickled 
fishes:  F.  Moryson,  Itin.,  PL  III.  p.  115.  1630  All  this  Channell  is  very  full 
of  fish,  especially  of  Sardinaes  and  of  Anchioues:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11. 
Bk.  vii.  p.c»a  1686 /4wAnw:  Cockbram,  Pt.  in.  (sndEd-X  1604  And  eat 
Botsrgo,  Caviar,  Anchovees.  Oysters,  and  like  fare:  Howell,  Epist.  Ho-EL, 


V'«L  IV.  v.  p.  483  (1678).  1600  Anckavaes  are  but  the  Sea-minoes  of  Provence 
and  Sardinia:  sKmyyv^t,  Health's  Improv.,  p.  147.  1672  she  looks  as  if 
she  would  dissolve  like  an  Anchovee  in   Claret :   Shadwkll,  Miser,  L  p.  9. 


1674  the  bigger  [Leviathan]  of  Mr.  Hobbes  would  never  be  big  enough  to  make 
Anchovy-sauce  for  it  [Dr.  S.  P.  's  Leviathan,  of  an  everlasting  world] ;  N.  FAlRPAy, 
Bnlk  &•  Selv.,  p.  180.  1689  AncAoves,  from  the  Fr.  Anchois...ti  Loach,  or 
small  fish:  Gasifhylac.  Angl. 

aiic(h)7ldsi8,  ankylosis,  sb. :  Gk.  iyKuKwrw :  stiffening  of 
a  joint  by  the  growing  together  of  the  bones ;  the  growing 
together  of  bones  which  do  not  form  a  joint  The  h  is 
intended  to  keep  the  c  hard. 

1718  When  these  cartilages  are  destroyed. ..[the  bones]  very  readily  unite ; 
dns  distemper  is  called  Ancylosis:  Chbsbldsn,  Anat.,  i.  I  8(1736).  [N.RD.] 
1744  a  Stiflness  in  hisTomts,  which  by  Degrees  increased  tiU  it  came  to  an 
omveraa]  Anchyiotit'.  Tnat  is,  all  his  Joints  were  immoveable  or  ossified :  Phii. 
Trans.,  VoL  xu.  No.  46s,  p.  819.  1760  The  Abbess.. .being  in  danger  of  an 
oMchyusis,  or  stilT  Joint:  Stbrnb,  Trist.  Shand.,  vii.  itxi.  30^  (i8w).  1819 
The  true  anchylosis  may  easily  be  known  by  the  impossibiUty  of  moving  the 
bones  in  their  joints:  Ruts,  Cycl.,  s.v. 

anden  regime, /Ar.:  Fr.:  'ancient  order  of  things',  pri- 
marily, the  state  of  affairs  in  France  before  the  Great  Revo- 
lution, the  old  Bourbon  monarchy. 

1T94  if  once  that  terror  were,  by  superior  force,  to  receive  a  counter  direc- 
tion, the  Ancien  Regime  or  any  other  regime,  would,  I  think,  be  submitted  to 
without  the  slightest  struggle :  Morris,  Letter,  in  Amtr.  State  Papers,  Vol.  1. 
p.  404  (183a).  1800  Unless  the  aneienne  regime  possessed  the  power  of 
wiaViwg  the  merchants  richer;  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL  6^  p.  7^  1818  recall  the 
eoodoays  of  the  ancien  regime:  T.  Moore,  Fndfft  Family,  p.  4.  1838  the 
Duchesse  de  G—  was  a  fine  relic  of  the  ancien  regime:  Lord  Lytton,  Pelkam, 
ch.  zvL  f.  38  (1859),  1843  He  hands  his  Jacobin  scoundrels  across  the 
stagc.with  all  the  politesse  of  a.. .master  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  aflfuwfitfYivw; 
Craik  and  Hactarlane,  Pict.  Hist.  Eng.,  Vol.  11.  p.  601/3.       I880   The 
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set  a  fashion  of  ea* 


Etench  Revolution  of  1793,  breaking  down  the  ancien  rigime, 
perimenting  in  democracy:  Atkenceum,  Oct.  31,  p.  563^. 

andenne  noblesse, /«ir.:  Fr.:  'ancient  nobility',  the  no- 
bility  of  the  ancien  r/gime  {q.  v.), 

1816  the  crouching  repentance  of  the  tfjvoAMViM^i^sw:  £<^!us.J?#v.,VoL96, 
p.  336. 

.Andent,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.:  a  rendering  of  It  anziano,=^axi 
dder',  'a  magistrate'.  See  Andano.  The  sb.  ancient  as  a 
corruption  of  ensign  is  not  admissible  in  this  Diet 

1701  nine  Ancients  who  bear  the  'Htle  Exellentissinio's:  New  Acconnt  rf 
Italy,  p.  6^. 

andle,  //.  andlla,  sb.:  Lat.:  Rom.  Antiq.:  one  of  twelve 
sacred  shields  borne  in  solemn  processions  by  the  Salii,  or 
dancing  priests  of  Mars  in  Ancient  Rome.  The  original 
ancile,  whence  eleven  copies  were  made,  was  said  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reig^  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  on 
its  safety  that  of  Rome  was  supposed  to  depend. 

1079  They  call  these  laigeta  (of  the  Salii]  Ancylia:  North,  Tr.  Pint., 
p.  70  (1613X  1600  your  Ancilia  and  Scutcheans ;  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  V. 
p.  313.  —  the  sacred  shields  Ancilia:  i^.pBk.  lxviil  {^Brev.  Flor.\f.  1346. 
1674  The  Trojans  secured  their  palladium :  the  Romans  their  ancile :  Brevint, 
Saul  at  Endor, -fii.    [T.l       1738  ANCYLE ;  Chambers,  0<c£ 

ancllla,.r^.:  Lat:  maidservant,  handmaid. 

1871  Mrs.  Windiester  was  attended  by  the  flighty  ancilia:  London  Soc., 
Vol.  XX.  p.  319/1. 

ancona,  sb.:  It    See  quotations. 

1880  The  Van  E;rck's  'Adoration  of  the  Lamb'  at  Ghent  and  Berlin  [Is]  a 
true  representative  of  the  Italian  ancona  or  group  of  pictures  included  in  a  single 
altarpiece:  AOumrum,  Sept.  19,  p.  377/3.  1887  The  lively  figure  of  the 
Infant. ..is  worthy  of  the  fine  master  to  whom  we  owe  a  noble  ancona  in  the 
National  Gallery :  ib.,  Jan.  33,  p.  134/3. 

ancora,  adv.:  It.:  'a^ain';  also  used  as  sb.  meaning  the 
call  of  ancora  by  an  audience.  Formerly  used  as  the  French 
encore  (f .  v.)  is  used  now. 

1713  the  Noise  fX  Ancora' ^  was  as  loud  as  before,  and  she  was  again  obliged 
to  speak  it  twice :  Spectator,  Na  341,  Apr.  x,  p.  497/9  (Morley). 

ancyle:  Lat    Seeamdle. 

andante,  adj.  and  adv. :  It :  Mus. :  moderately  slow  and 
in  exact  time,  each  note  being  made  distinct.  Originally  a 
direction  written  on  music  to  this  purpwrt.  Also  used 
metaph.,  and  as  a  sb.  meaning  an  andante  movement ;  andante 
literally  means  'going'. 

1734  ANDANTE,  this  Word  has  Respect  chiefly  to  the  Thorough  Bass, 
and  si^ifies,  that  in  playing,  the  Time  must  be  kept  very  iust  and  exact,  and 


signi       .                .     .     _. 
each  Note  made  very  equal  and  distinct  the  one  from  the 
0/ For.  Wds.in  Mns.  Bhs.        " 


Short  Explic. 
1708  A  man  that  astonishes  at  first,  soon  makes 


people  impatient  if  he  does  not  continue  in  the  same  andante  key  [of  the  K.  of 
Prussia's  comparative  inaction]:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  llL  p.  136  (1857); 
1784  [He]  sells  accent,  tone. ..and  gives  to  prayr  |  Th'  adetgii)  and  andante  it 
demands :  Cowper,  Task,  Bk.  11.  p.  44  (1817).  1880  With  the  excepdon  of 
the  third  movement,  andante  cantatrile,  it  is  dry  and  uninteresting;  Atheneenm, 
Nov.  14,  p.  645/3. 

andantino,  adj.  and  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  rather  slower  than 
andante,  afterwards  taken  to  mean  'rather  quicker  than 
andante^.  Also  used  as  sb.  meaning  an  andantino  move- 
ment. 

1819  Andantino,  the  diminutive  of  andante,  is  applied  to  movements  some- 
what quicker  and  bordering  on  allegretto,  or  grazioso:  Rebs. 

*andemn,  sb.:  Hind.  fr.  Pers. :  interior,  inner  apartments. 

1870  the  Nuwab  and  the  inmafrs  of  his  anderm:  Echo,  Jan.  8,  p.  9,    [SlI 

andonille,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  kind  of  large  sausage  made  of  pig's 
or  calPs  entrails. 

1600  Table  of  necessarie  provisions  for  the  whole  yeare. .  .Andulees,  potatoes, 
Ishoid,  colflorry,  etc:    In  Archaol.,  xiii.  J7i.    [N.E.D.]        1670  your 
Champinions,  Coxcombs  and  Pallats,  your  Andoilles,  your  Lange  de  porceau... 


Idddiead,  colflorry,  etc:    In  Archaol.,  xiii.  yn.    [N. E.D.] 
Champinions,  Coxcombs  and  Pallats,  your  Andoillea 
and  your  Olio's;  Shadwbll,  SnU.  Lovers,  v.  p.  71. 

andonlUette,  sb,:  Fr.:  forced-meat  ball,  rissole  {3.  v.). 

1611  [The  FrenchlWhose  Papagauts.Andoikilets,  and  that  traine  |  Should 
be  such  matter  for  a  Pope  to  curse;  J.  Donbs,  in  Paneg.  Verses  on  Coryat's 
Crudities,  sig.  f  5  e*. 

andiodamas,  sb. :  Gk.  &8poda/«it :  a  precious  stone.  Also 
Anglicised  as  androdamant. 

1601  Androdamas  is  a  stone  of  a  bright  colour  like  silver,  and  in  manner  of  a 
Diamant,  square,  and  alwaies  growing  in  a  table  lozenge-wise.  The  Magicians 
suppose,  That  it  took  that  name  from  repressing  the  anger  and  furious  violence 
of  men:  Holland,  Tr. /"/in.  M  ^.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  10,  VoL  n.  p.  634.  bef.  1617 
an  Androdamant,  a  precious  stone:  Minsheu,  Guide  into  Tongnes.  1630 

Myrrhite,  Corall,  Andromade  [sic].  Iris:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  i. 
p.  38.  1636  Androdamas,  hard  and  heauie,  bright  like  siluer,  and  in  forme  of 
diners  little  squares,  it  pulteth  away  fury,  and  anger,  and  rage  of  lecberie: 
Cockbram,  Pt.  Hi.  (and  Ed.). 
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ANDROGYNE 


-  androgyne,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  a  man- woman,  a  herma- 
phrodite {q.  V.) ;  an  enemtnate  man ;  Bot. :  a  plant  having 
both  male  and  female  organs  on  the  same  root  or  in  the 
same  flower.  Also  in  Lat  form  androgynus,  -nos,  pi.  andro- 
gyni.  .       .        : 

1S83  AndrogtHt,  whiche  bene  i>eopIe  of  both  kyndes,  both  man  and  woman: 
HuLOBT.  1587  These  vile  and  stinking  androgynes,  that  it  to  say,  these  men- 
women,  with  their  curled  locks:  J.  Harmar,  Beta's  Serm.  CaHticui,  175.    [L.] 

1600  an  infant  borne  of  doubtrall  sexe,  betweene  male  and  female,  (which  the 
common  sort  call  AHdrvgyruu...")'.   Holland,  Tr.  Livy^  Bk.  xxvti.  p.  635. 

1601  Hermaphrodites,  called  Androgyni:  —  Tr.  PUh.  If.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  a. 
Vol.  I.  p.  154.  bef  1603  calling  nim  Androgyne  (as  much  as  to  say,  as 
womanish  man):  North,  (Livti  0/ Efamin.,  A»c.,  added  to)  Plul.,  p.  1139 
(1619)1  bef.  1617  Androgyne,  lu  vjkuk  is  both  man  and  woman :  MtNSHBt;, 
Cmde  into  Tongues.       ViW  VmuM%,  World  0/ Words. 

androIdSs,  sb. :  coined  Lat.  as  if  for  qiuisi-QtV.  dvipottH/t, 
= 'man-like':  an  automaton  in  the  form  of  a  human  being. 
Also  Anglicised  as  android  in  19  c. 

1786  Bailey,  Diet.  Angl.  (and  Ed.).  1738  Albertus  Magnus  is  Kcorded 
as  having  a  famous  androides :  Chambers,  CycL,  s.v.        1819  Kbbs. 

androsphlnz,  .r^. :  Gk.  aii4po(r^<y^,='man-sphinx' :  a  figure 
of  a  sphliix  (q.  v.)  with  a  man's  head.  Egyptian  sphinxes 
are  male,  Greek  sphinxes  female. 

1607  Amasit  the  king  of  Egypt,  built  in  the  porch  of  Pallas,  an  admirable 
worke  called  Sai\  where  he  placed  such  great  cohsses  and  Andro^sphinges,  that 
it  was  afterward  supposed  he  was  buried  therein,  and  was  Uucly  to  be  scene  im- 
putrible :  Topsbll,  Ftur-f.  Beasts,  p  i8. 

anecdota,  cuij.  pi.  used  as  sb. :  Gk.  di>/Kdora,=' matters 
(hitherto)  unpublished':  Anglicised  as  anecdotes,  whence 
the  sing,  anecdote. 

1.  anecdota,  anecdotes:  secret  history,  revelations  of  mat- 
ters hitherto  unpublished.  Derived  fr.  the  Gk.  title  'KniiAara 
of  Procopius'  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora. 

1676  A  man. ..might  make  a  pleasant  story  of  the  anecdota  of  that  meeting ; 
Hakvkll,  Mr.  Smir/te,  Wks.,  IV.  7i  (>8t;).  [N.  E.  D.1  1686  Anecdotes  of 
Florence,  or  the  secret  History  of  the  rlouse  of  Medids :  F.  Spknck,  Title. 
1738  ANECDOTES,  Anrcoota,  a  term  used  by  some  authors,  for  the  titles  of 
Secret  Histories ;  that  is,  of  such  as  relate  the  secret  aifairs  and  transactions  of 
princes:  Chambers,  Cycl.  1771  Anecdotes  of  a  Convent:  Title.  1890 
some  political  and  domestic  anecdotes  relating  to  its  celebrated  ruler;  T.  S. 
HuCKBS,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol,  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  93. 

2.  anecdote:  a  short  account  of  a  biographical  incident, 
or  any  single  circumstance  of  interest.  Also  used  col- 
lectively. 

bef.  1731  Some  modem  anecdotes  aver  |  He  nodded  in  his  elbow  chair : 
Prior.  [L.J  1761  Facts  and  anecdotes  relating  to  persons  who  have 
rendered  their  names  illustrious:  T.  Warton,  .^i^^^aMwrr/.  [L.]  1781 
We  were  told  a  curious  anecdote  of  this  rocky  mount :  John  Hutton,  Tour  to 
Ike  Caves,  p.  48  (mi  Ed.).  183S  the  bursts  of  laughter  which  followed  Aese 
anecdotes:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  xxix.  p.  ^37.  1887  These  lives... 
abound  in  incident  and  anecdote  suggestive  of  broad  principles  of  life :  H.  Morlev, 
Introd.  to  Plutarch's  Lives  0/ Pericles,  4v.  (CasselTs  Nat.  Lib.,  Vol.  58X  p.  6. 

3.  unpublished  literature.  A  modem  use  of  the  original 
Gk.  sense. 

1887  (He  is]  an  induslriaus  discoverer  and  publisher  of  anecdota,  he  shall 
not  miss  his  due  meed  of  praise  for  giving  in  convenient  shape  certain  Lettret 
Inidiies'.  Aiheneeum,  Feb.  19,  p.  353/3. 

anemone,  anemony  (=.J.  =.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  anemsm, 
fr.  Gk.  a»€iuivt],  probably  fr.  Semitic  A'i2'oM4»=' Adonis,' 
according  to  Lagarde ;  changed  to  a  Gk.  form  so  as  to  mean 
'daughter  of  the  wind'  (2i>r/u»). 

I.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (Nat  Order  Ranunculaceae) 
with  beautiful  flowers,  of  which  one  species,  the  Wind-flower, 
grows  wild  in  England. 

IBM  Anemone  groweth  mnch  about  Bon  in  (3ennany...it  may  be  called  in 
english  rose  perseley:  W.  Turhbr,  Names  0/  Herts.  1881  there  are  .ij. 
kindes  of  Anemone;  —  Hert.,  sig.  Cvi*.  1878  Passeflower  or  the  first 
Anemone,  hath  leaues  like  Coriander:  H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dodoen's  "Herb.  BIc  iii. 
p.  433.  1601  Passe-flower  or  Anemone :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  ai, 
ch.  ti,  VoL  u.  p.  93.  1627  Primt-Roses,  Violets,  Antmanut,  Water- 
DafiadiUia,  Crocus  Vemut:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent  vi. '|  577.  16M 
tulips  and  anemonies :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  56  (i8so]|.  —  anemones,  ra> 
"         "         '  "  "      t  tn«     ■'"      ' 


nunculuses,  crocuses,  &c. ;  ii.,  p.  65.        1664  About  the  middle  of  this  Month. 

"      s:  —  J?*-   •■  -       ■  - 

Jips,  Anemones:  J.  Ray, 

MONYj   Emony^,  ^r^_Wind-flower:    Bailbv.  1764'  carnations,  ranunculas. 


1731  ANE- 


£lant...your  Anemony ^jxiti-^ — Kal.  Hort.,  p.  191  (1739).         1693    Flowers, 

:4('7t3X 

ions,  rar 
ks..  Vol.  v.p,  36< 
(1817).         1817  Anemones  and  Seas  of  Gold :  T.  MooRE,  LaUa  Rookh,  Wks., 


Tuli|»,  Anemones :  J.  Ray,  Three  Discourses,  ii.  p.  134 

^^  Emony,  or  Wind-flower:   Bailbv.        1764  ,  , 

anemomes,  and  daflbdils:  Smollett,  France  &'  Italy,  xiiL  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  360 


p.  7^  (i860).  1619  Over  fields  enamelled  with  the  crimson  anemone  fluttered 
millions  of  azure  butterflies:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  199  (1830). 
1864  But  when  the  wreath  of  March  has  blossomM,  |  Crocus,  anemone,  violet : 
Tennyson,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  75(1886).  1808  the  leaping  stream,  which  throws  | 
Eternal  showers  of  spray  on. ..fragrant  hanging  bells  I  Of  hyadntiu,  and  on  late 
anemonies:  M.  Arnold,  Dram.  ^  Later  Poems,  Merope,  p.  133  (1885). 


ANGELUS 

2.  sea-anemone,  popular  name  of  several  kinds  of  flower- 
like marine  zoophytes  of  Actinoid  genera,  an  Actinia. 

1767  the  Actinia  anemone  or  Sea  anemone:  Pkil.  Traiu.,  VoL  LVii.  p.  436. 

angarep,  angereb,  sb.:  in  the  Soudan:  stretcher,  bedstead. 

1884  angaieps  (stretchers);  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Heart  0/  Africa,  ch.  iii. 
p.  36.  —  my  angarep  (bedstead)  was  quickly  inverted  [for  a  rait):  ib.,  ch.  v. 
p.  55.  1880  Angerebs,  to  use  the  Soudanese  term  for  bedsteads,  constructed 
of  wood  and  hide  cut  in  strips:  Daily  News,  July  3,  p.  5/^  —  camels. ..heavily 
laden  with  angerebs  traversely  pUced  and  resOng  on  the  flank  upon  a  huge 
box:  it. 

''ailgekok,  sb. :  Esquimaux.     See  quotations. 

1819  an  "angekek",  or  conjuror:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Voyage  of  Disc.,  VoL  1. 
ch.  vi.  p.  150  (and  Ed.).  1830  as  Otookiu  was  an  Angekok,  or  conjuror,  and 
physician  in  one,  they  proposed  to  apply  their  charms  towards  the  cure  of  our 
fast-wasting  patient :  —  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  xvii.  p.  364.  1866  The  angekok  of 
the  tribe — the  prophet  as  he  is  cauled  among  our  Indians  of  the  West — is  tlw 
general  counsellor:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Exflor.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xi.  p.  118.  —  the 
angekoks,  who  are  looked  up  to  as  the  hierophants  or  dispensers  of  good:  ih., 
ch.  xiL  p.  137. 

^angelica,  sb.:  Late  Lat:  short  for  herba  angelica,''^aa- 
gelic  herb'. 

t.  Bot.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (Nat  Order  Umbel- 
liferae).  Orig.  applied  to  an  aromatic  cultivated  species  of 
an  allied  genus,  Archangelica  officinalis,  the  root  of  which 
was  thought  to  be  an  antidote  to  poison  and  plague. 

1637  Water  of  Angelica;  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  BrunsmicKs  Distill,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  xti.  sig.  A  iv  t^/3.  —  powder  of  the  rote  of  Angelica :  ib.  1048  SmymiuiB 
is  neither  Angelica  nor  yet  Louage :  W.  Turner,  Names  0/ Herbs.  1661  the 
roote  of  angelyca ;  —  Herb.,  sig.  B  v  r«.  1078  ANGELICA  is  of  two  sortes, 
that  is  the  gurden  and  witde  Angelica:  H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  11. 
p.  396.  1097  The  rootes  of  garden  angelica:  Gerard,  Herb.,  p  147,  (Nares) 
1668  Garden  herbs. ..Fennel,  Angelica,  Tansie:  G.  MCaRKHAM],  Way  to  get 
Wealtk,  Tract  vii.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  7,  p.  68.  1696  Angelica,  an  Herb  so  caUed,  the 
distilled  water  whereof,  but  especially  the  Roots,  resist  Poyson  and  all  infectious 
vapors:  'PmtA.irs,  World  0/ Words.  1767  Angelica  and  lovage... delight  in 
moist  situations:  J.  Abercrombib,  Ev.  Man  oven  Gardener,  p.  85  (1803)1 


2.  in  combinations,  angeUca-root,  a  drug  of  carminative 
property;  angelica-water,  an  aromatic  distilled  water,  of  which 
angelica  root  was  the  main  ingredient 

1087  of  Angelick  water:  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Bruitemdis  Distill.,  Bk.  11.  di.  xiL 
si^.  A  iv  t>>/a.  1660  Take  of  AngeUca-root  two  ounces:  Advice  o/tke  Pky 
sscians,  p.  sa. 

2  a.    short  for  angelica-root 

1684  Take...halfe  an  oancecX  Angelica,  Nutmiggestwodrammes:  T.  Coghah, 
Haven  0/ Health,  p.  334.  1093  oy  re<{uiting  good  for  bad,  &  conuerting  the 
worme-wood  of  iust  offence  into  Uie  angelica  of  pure  attonement:  G.  Hartby, 
New  Letter,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  385  (GrosartX  1603  the  lesuiu  wil  haue  such 
a  figge  in  store  for  his  Holinesse  that  shall  do  so,  as  no  Ruebarbe,  Angelica, 
MitEridate,  or  other  medicine  or  antidote  shall  expell  the  venime,  poison,  ana 
infection  from  his  hart :  W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  0/  Relig.  A*  State,  p.  345. 
1637  As  if  you  should  set  Tasuey  by  Angelica,  it  may  be,  the  Angelica  would 
be  the  weaker,  and  fitter  for  Mixture  in  Perfiune:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hut  J,  Cent.  v. 
I4«9. 

2  b.    short  for  angelica-water. 

1603  orange-flower-water  and  Angelica;  Urquhart,  Raielais,  1.  It. 
[N.E.D.]  ~-.  ~*  , 

2  c.  the  candied  shoots  or  leaf-ribs  of  Archangelica  offi- 
cinalis, used  as  a  sweetmeat  and  in  cookery. 

angelina:  Anglo-Ind.    See  angely-iv0o</. 

aagelot.  J^.:  Fr.:  a  French  coin  struck  under  Louis  XI., 
an  Englisn  coin  worth  half  an  angel,  struck  at  Paris  by  the 
English  under  Henry  VI.  More  commonly,  a  French  cheese 
made  in  Normandy. 

1611  Angelot:  m.  The  cheese  called,  an  Angelot:  Cotcr.  161T  (ih* 
French]  haue  only  one  good  kinde  of  Cheeses  called  Angtlots,  pleasing  more  foe 
a  kind  of  sharpenesse  in  taste,  then  for  the  goodnesse:  F.  Moryson,  Itin.,  Pt.  in. 
p.  134.  1636  Your  an|[eIots  of  Brie ;  |  Your  Marsolint,  and  Parmasan  of  Lodit 
Davenant,  Wits,  iv.  1,  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  viii.  p.  408  (1835).  16^ 
J.  Rav,  youm.  Law  Countr.,o.  51.  1676  To  make  angellets:  True  Gentle- 
woman's Delights,  p.  31.  1696  Angelot,  (French)  a  kind  of  small  Cheese 
commonly  maae  in  France;  also  a  sort  of  Musical  Instrument  somewhat  like  a 
Lute:  Phillips,  World  of  Words. 

*angelns,  sb. :  Lat:  the  triple  recitation  of  the  'Hail  Mary' 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antig.)  or  angelical  salutationr 
practised  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  three  times  a  day  at 
the  ringing  of  the  Angelus-\ic\L  Also  short  for  Angelus- 
belL 

1608  Before  dinner  I  make  some  prayers  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory;  after 
that  I  say  the  Angelus :  E.  S.,  Tr.  St.  fure's  Life  of  De  Rentt,  p.  37.        1847 
belfry  j  Softly  the  Angelus  sounded:  Longfellow,  .£fai^/M/, 


Anon  ^m  the  I 


[fry  {  Softly  the  Angelus  sounded:  Longfellow, 
.^  I860   Ah !  there's  the  Angelus.    Will  y 

Hakte,  Bast  A*  West  Poems,  In  the  Mission  (Jarden,  41. 


Pt  L  L  31.         1860   Ah!  there's  the  Angelus.    Will  you  not  enter!  Bret 
Eat "  "     "     • 
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ANGELY 

aageiy[-wpod],  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr..  Tamil  emjiU-  {maram 
='wood'):  a  durable  timber  of  the  Western  coast  of  India, 
which  also  grows  in  Siam  ;  Artocarpus  hirsuta. 

1698  there  are  tr^es  by  Cochiin,  that  are  called  Angelina,  whereof  certaine 
Kttes  or  Skiffes  called  Tones  are  made :  Tr.  J.  Van  Lvucholrn'i  Vcfam,  BIc  i. 
Vol  n.  p.  S^JS'SSs)'  1868  many  great  Groves  of  Pine,  and  AngtlZu  trees: 
H.  CocAN,  Tr.  Pintit  ynofiz,  ch.  xviii.  p.  64.  —  thick  ForesU  of  Angelin 
wood,  whereof  thousands  of  ships  might  be  made:  <)$.,  ch.  hex.  p.  285. 

angina,  sb. :  Lat. :  quinsy.  In  English  use  often  wrongly 
pronounced  angina. 

UTS  that  sharpe  disease  called  Angina:  ].  Banistks,  //M.  Afan,  Bk.  1. 
UL30V.  164S  I  was  so  afflicted  with  an  aiigina...tliat  it  had  almost  cost  me 
aiy  ufe:  Evslvh,  Diary,  Vol  1.  p.  na  (i87aX 

«aiigiiia  peetoriB,  angliia:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Lat.  angina, 
='quinsy';  lit.  'strangling*,  pectoris ^^'cA  the  breast':  a 
painful  and  dangerous  development  of  heart-disease,  charac- 
terised by  acute  pain  near  the  heart  with  a  feeling  of  suffo- 
cation.    Not  angina. 

I860  the  oHtinatKttrit,  a  disease:  Onet  a  Wttk,  Oct  17,  p.  485/a.  188t 
died...(h>m  an  atuck  of  angina  pectarit :  H.  C.  LoDca,  Stndiet  in  Histtry, 
P.S56. 

*Aiit^aiB, /rw.  Anglaise,  adj.:  Fr.:  English.  See  &  1' 
Anglaise. 

Asglaise,  sb.:  Fr.:  fern,  of  .^»^/<»>,=' English'.  See 
quot 

1880  Angtait€...Aa  English  country'^lance  of  lively  character.  It  closely 
laemUes  the  £touaiu:  Wbbstbx,  SuffL 

«Aiiglio§,  adv.:  Late  Lat.:  in  English. 

1666  I  met  with  an  old  comrade  that  had  lately  luav'd  a  Btoik,  Angliet 
hnken  open  a  Shop:  R.  Head,  Enrt.  Rtgut,  Pi.  i.  ch.  xlr.  p.  310  (1874): 
1718  we  may  cry  Aliro  V0lU.  Angtici,  again,  again :  Sfitctator,  No.  314, 
Feb.  atk  p.  454/'  (MorleyX  1741  here  we  hy  at  the  Sign  of  the  Moon  and 
I  Stan  (anglut  in  the  open  Air):  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumt/orfs  Voy.  Lnant, 


ANIMAL 


7$ 


seven 
VoL 


p.  48.         1700  Aurora  now  first  opened  her  casement,  ./4fu'w/ 1 
began  to  break:  Fielding,  Tom  yonts,  Bk.  ix.  ch.  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  jao 


>  the  day 


(itoS).        1814  sent  in  their  aohbsion  (Angllcl  adherence)  to  the  new  GoTem- 
ment:  Gent.  Mag.,  1.  p.  531/1. 

*A]igloinania,  sb.x  Mpd.  Lat:  Anglomanle,  sb,\  Mod. 
Fr. :  craze  for  the  English  people,  customs,  &c.    See  ma-nia., 

1764  She  was  here  last  year,  being  extremely  infected  with  the  Angla-manit, 
though  I  believe  pretty  well  cured  by  her  journey :  HoR.  Walkjlb.  Letters, 
VoL  IV.  p.  304  (16S7X  1836  an  Angiamania  raged  throughout  the  peninsula, 
especially  at  Milan:  English  in  Italy,  VoL  i.  p.  957.  1880  we  have  no  word 
in  our  vocabulary  that  corresponds  with  Anglomanit :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  51, 

*AnglopIiobia,  .r^. :  Mod.  Lat  as  if  fr.  quasi'Q,\u  'AyyXo- 
0o^u> :  dread  of  England's  power,  aggression,  &c. 

Angola.    See  Aagoia. 

amgor,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  angor,  angour,  accommodated 
to  Lat.  angor:  pain,  anguish,  torment 

1608  For  man  is  loaden  with  ten  thousand  languors:  |  All  other  creatures 
ooely  feele  the  angora  |  Of  few  diseases:  J.  Sylvbstzr,  Tr.  Dn  Bartas,  Furies, 
607.    [Davies] 

[Anglicised  as  angure  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  1440.] 

*Aiigora,  Angola,  a  town  and  province  of  Anatolia  or 
Asia  Minor,  famous  for  goats  with  silky  hair,  and  for  a  fine 
breed  of  cats ;  the  name  is  given  to  the  goats'  hair,  and  to 
fabrics  made  from  it 

1819  Of  the  things  themselves  whose  appellations  he  had  learnt,  he  seemed 
to  have  no  more  idea  than  the  huge  Angora  cat  which  sat  purring  by  his  side : 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  5  (>8ao).  1889  Formerly  there  was  a  pro- 
hibilioa  against  the  export  Irom  Turkey  of  Angora  hair,  except  when  wrought  or 
M  •Ilk  r        «/  kii..iM.,MiM  ■*■■..  i^uKi  MttuvD  in  I  jaines   V^ortttsl Mosnif,, 

ne  weft  Angola  or  Syrian 
I  Beck's  DrafePs  Diet. 

*Ang08tnta,  Angiistnia,  a  port  of  Venezuela,  whence  a 
Idnd  of  bitters  comes  and  is  named.  It  is  made  from  the 
bark  of  Galipea  or  Cusparia  febrifuga. 

1804  Angustura  is  a  baric  imported  within  these  few  years  from  the  Spanish 
Wast  Indies:  Med.  6^  Pkys.  Jeum.,  Vol.  xi.  p.  j6& 

anguis  in  herba:  Lat    See  latet  a.  L  h. 

aogfiria,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iyyovptoy, = '  a  water  melon ' : 
name,  of  genus  of  plants  of  the  gourd  family  (Nat  Order 
Cucurbitaceae),  and  of  their  fruit 

1868  After  this  manor  is  made  j*  Water  of  Angvria  of  the  blossomes  of 
beanes,  of  mallowes:  W.  Wards,'  Tr.  AlessUs  Seer.,  Pt.  i.  foL  70  r>.  1611 
leplenished  with  diversity  of  delicate  fruites  as  Oranges  Citrons,  Lemmons, 
Apraocks,  muske  melois,  anguriaes  and  what  not :  T.  Cory  at,  Cmdities,  Vol.  1. 
p.  a33  (177^  1617  diuers  kinds  of  Pumpions,  whereof  one  called  Angouria, 
as  bigge  as  our  Pumpions,  is  exceeding  full  of  a  very  cold  iuyce.  being  most 
nt  for  the  coolenesse  in  any  great  heat:  F.  HoRvsON,  /tin.,  PL  ill.  p.  199. 


hftilioa  against  the  export  Irom  Turkey  of  Angora  hair,  ex 
in  the  form  of  homespua  yam;  John  Milner,  in  J.  Jan 
p.  a&3  (1857).  1803  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat.. .the  1 
white  wool :  SoirrHEr,  Celenial  Sluef  &•  Wed,  in  Beck's 


amleitt,  aonient,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil  atiai-katfu, 
=  ' dam-building' :  a  dam  or  weir  across  a  river,  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  the  cardinal  work  of  the  great  systems 
of  irrigation.  The  use  of  the  word  has  recently  spread  from 
the  Madras  Presidency  all  over  India.    [Yule] 


1776  If  the  Rajah  plea-ies  to  go  to  the  Anacut,  to  see  the  repair  of  the  bank: 
i,etter  fr.  Council  at  Madras,  in  E.  I.  Papers,  Vol.  i.  p  836  (1777).  [Vule] 
1784  depend  altogether^  on  a  supply  of  water  by  the  Cauvery,  which  can  onl^ 


ladras,  in  E.  I.  Papers,  Vol.  I.  p  836  (1777).     [Vule] 

.    .  _  on  a  supply  of  water  by  the  Cauvery,  which  can  only 

be  secured  by  keeping  the  Anicut  and  banks  in  repair :  Dest.  of  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, Oct  27,  in  Burke,  Vol.  iv.  p.  104.  [ii.]  1863  The  Upper  Coleroon 
Anicut  or  weir  is  constructed  at  the  west  end  ofthe  Island  of  Seringham:  Mark- 
ham,  Peru  &•  India,  p.  416.    lit.] 

♦anil (J.  -), sb. :  Eng.  ultimately  fr.  Skt  ntla,  =  'blue  color'. 
I .    the  Indigo  plant  of  the  East,  Indigofera  tinctoria ;  also 
the  W.  Indian  Indigo  plant,  Indigofera  anil. 

1698  Annell  or  Indigo  groweth  onely  in  Camhaia ;  Tr.  Tf.  Van  Linsckolen's 
Voyages,  Bk.  i.  VoL  t  p.  61  (i88sX 

3.  the  dark  blue  dye  obtained  from  the  Indigo  plant, 
indigo  dye. 

1608  of  Nill  a  dragme:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Alessio's  Seer.,  Pt  I.  foL  8  r». 
1077  Graine  to  die  colours  with  all.  Hides,  Sugars,  Copper,  Brasill,  the  woodc 
Eiano,  Anill:  Frampton,  yovfult  Newes,  foL  i  xfo.  1098  cotton,  liimen, 
anil.  Rice,  and  other  wares :  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsckoten*s  Voyages,  Bk.  i.  VoL^  I. 
p.  253  (1885).  —  Annil  or  Indigo  by  the  Gusurates  is  called  Gali,  by  olhers  Nil : 
It  is  a  costly  colour,  and  much  caryed  and  trafiqued  into  PortingaU...the  hearbe 
is  very Jike  Rosemary:  ib.,  VoL  11.  p.  91.  1S99  to  put  on  it  [the  skin]  a  kinde 
of  anile  or  blacking,  which  doth  continue  alwayes;  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages, 
VoL  II.  i.  p  363.  1600  a  kinde  of  merchandise  called  Annile  and  Cocktntlla; 
ib,.  Vol.  111.  p.  458.  1604  the  Aflir,  although  it  comes  not  from  a  tree,  but 
from  an  hearo,  for  that  it  serveth  for  the  dying  of  cloth,  and  is  a  marchandise  : 
E.  Griustoh,  Tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  If.  Indies,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  248  (1880). 
1614  great  store  of  Indico  and  Anneele:  R.  Coverts,  Voyage,  p.  54.  1830 
I  was  sent  to  buy  Nill  or  Indico  at  Byana:  Purchas,  Pi^grtms,  Vol  I.  Bk.  iv. 
p.  428.  1684  Indigo,  which  they  call  Nill  in  their  Language:  J.  P.,  Tr. 
Tavemief's  Trap.,  Vol.  t  p.  93. 

Variants,  16  c.  anill,  anile,  anele,  mil,  annell,  17  c  anniU, 
anneele,  anneill,  nill. 

[From  Arab,  annil  (for  al-ntl),  perhaps  through  Port, 
fr.  E.  Indian  nil,  cf.  Skt.  «?/<»,= 'blue',  «r/f,— 'indigo',  'indigo 
plant'.  The  forms  nil,  nill,  neel  are  directly  from  E.  Indian 
nil.] 

aBima*,  sb.:  Old  It:  a  kind  of  defensive  armour,  quasi 
dijfesa  delV  /»»;»»«,  = 'life  (preserver)',  ».<r.  protection  for  the 
vital  parts.     Hence  Fr.  anime  (Cotgr.). 

1679  armed  with  an  anima  of  Steele,  made  with  scallop  shels:  North,  Tr. 
/Y»ft>rr>l,  p.  526  (^1613).  [1611  Anime:  t.  A  fiuhion  ol^easie(becaase  large- 
plated,  and  large-iointed)  armour:  Cotgr.) 

animal f^.:  It:  /t/. 'life', 'soul':  Mus.:  sameasaaimato 

{q.  v.). 

1734  ANIMA.  or  ANIMATO,  is  with  Ufe  and  Spirit,  and  Is  of  much  the 
same  Signification  as  the  Word  VIVACE,  which  is  a  Degree  of  Movement  be- 
tween Largo  and  AO^ro:  Short  ExfHc.  rf  For.  Wds.  tn  Mus.  Bis.  1816 
Encyc.  Perth. 

anima  mnndi,  phr. :  Lat. :  'soul  of  the  world',  'life  of  the 
world';  a  Platonic  conception. 

1684  they  [the  old  philosophers)  gaue  therevnto  a  due  reuerence,  In  that 
they  acknowledged  and  intituled  it  Animam  mundi.  The  soule  or  life  of  the 
world:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  IVitch.,  A'c,  p.  557.  1704  This  is  what  the  ade/ti 
understand  by  their  anima  mundi:  Swirr,  Tate  Tub,  I  viiL  Wks.,  p.  70/3  (1809), 
1884  The  individual  soul  is  an  emanation  from  the  anima  mundi:  Earn.  Rev., 
VoL  59,  p.  363.  1871  pray  to  Him  not  as  to  a  mere  anima  mundi  or  cosmic 
life,  not  as  to  a  mere  transmutation  of  matter:  F.  W.  Farkar,  Hult.  Lect., 
Hfitnest  of  Hist,  to  Christ,  p.  23. 

animadvwBor,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  one  who  criticises  or 
finds  fault,  an  animadverter. 

1666  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  doubt,  whether  ever  my  Animadversor  saw 
a  long  Glass,  that  was  otherwise:  Phil.  Trans.,  VoL  i.  No.  4.  P^  iS- 

[Lat  animadversor,  noun  of  agent  to  animadverlere,='to 
turn  the  attention  to',  'to  censure'.] 

«aiiimal  (-i  .=.  —),  sb.  and  adj. 

I.    sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  living  thing,  breathing  organism; 
see  quot  fr.  Owen. 
I.    generally,  including  Man. 

1600  man. ..the  paragon  of  Animals:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  a.  a,  390.  1667 
This  Animal,  call'd  a  Lover:  Drvdsn,  Maiden  Queen,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  161 
(1701X  16re  a  Fourth  Atheistick  Tom.. .which  concluded  tht  whale  World, 
not  to  be  an  Animal...^/  onely  One  Huge  Plant  or  Vegetable :  Cudworth, 
InteU.  Syst.,  Pref.,  sig.  "  i  v".  1704  all  Animals,  both  Man  and  Beast: 
J.  Rav,  Three  Discourses,  Pref,  p.  x.  (1713).  1718  Every  kind  of  Animal 
u  diversified  by  different  Magnitudes,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  different  • 
Species :  Spectator,  No.  543,  Nov.  33,  p.  772/1  (Horley).  _  1713  methinks  'tis 
a  shame  to  be  concem'd  at  the  removal  of  such  a  trivial  animal  as  I  am :  Pops, 
Letters,  p.  ioa(i737X      1709  the  whole  of  that  animll,  called  Woman:  Stsrme, 
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Triti,  SkatuLf  VoL  ll.  ch.  vii.  p.  74  (1839).  1777  Amongst  writing  ■nifnalt» 
as  you  define  anthore,  the  animal  that  writes  well  is  as  scarce,  as  the  animal  that 
makes  use  of  his  reason  is  amongst  rational  animals,  as  we  are  called :  Lord 
Cmbstkrhbld,  Lett,  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.X  Bk.  I.  No.  xi.  Misc.  Wks..  Vol.  11.  p.  34 

ii777X  18v6    How  convenient  docs  it  prove,  tn  be  a  rational  animal  that 

:nows  how  to  find  or  invent  a  plausible  pretext  for  whatever  it  has  an  inclination 
to  do  !  Li/e  of  Dr.  Franklin^  ch.  i.  p.  19.  1860  When  an  organism  receives 
nutritive  matter  through  a  mouth,  inhales  oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid»  and 
developes  tissues,  the  proximate  principles  or  which  are  quatemarv  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  called  an  animal:  R.  Owen, 
PaUuotU,,  p.  4.    IN.E.  D.] 

I.  2.  Specially,  excluding  Man,  except  when  a  human 
being  is  referred  to  as  an  irrational  creature.  (Applied  in 
common  use  chiefly  to  quadrupeds,  esp.  the  domestic  kinds.) 

mSS  he  la  on]/  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts:  Shaks., 
Z,  Z.  L.,  It.  9,  aS,  1S99  there'll  be  diuers  attempts  made  against  the  life 
of  [he  poore  animal  [;i  dog]:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  of  hit  Hum..n.  3, 
Wlcs-j  p.  110  (]6tfiX  if*-^  Ui.  4,  p.  123.  1603  Thus  doo'st  thou  print  (O  Parent 
of  thii  All)  I  In  every  hrest  of  Vrutest  Animall:  J.  Svlvkster,  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
p.  t4s  Ci^X  1644   the  animals  which  dance  after  his  [Orpheus']  harp: 

EvtLVs.  /J/arVn  Viil.  t  p.  58  (I872X  1648    Yet  forc't  ere  long  for  a  small 

bait  10  liKhi,  |  Tbc  liiiiit^r  of  his  Animall  to  stay:  R.  Fanshawe,  /"rRer.  of 
LtarH,t  93S»  p.  36a.  1608    But  by  the  attendance  of  Aviaries,  Fish- Ponds, 

and  all  variety  of  Animals,  they  made  their  gardens  the  Entome  of  the  earth : 
SirTh.  Bro^s.  //ytiriota^A.,  £p.  Bed.  1660   Some  Booties  pearcht  upon 

the  Yard-Arm  of  our  ship,  and  suffered  our  men  to  take  them,  an  Animal  so  very 
simple  as  becomes  a  Proverb:  Sir  Th.  Herbsrt,  Trav.^iD.  it  (1677X  1676 
Subjects  are  stiflT-neck'd  Animals:  Dryden,  Aurtnge-Z.^  it  Wks.,  Vol.  ll. 
p.  34  (1701).  bef.  1682  we  have  not  the  Cicada  in  England,  and  indeed  no 

proper  word  for  that  Animal:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  w.  p.  35  (1686X  1713 
animals  whose  circle  of  living  is  limited  to  three  or  four  hours:  Pops,  Leftgrs, 

E.  XI3  (i737)>        bef  1733  may  serve  to  prevent  the  like  Animal  [like  OatesJ 
iting  harmless  People  again :  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  ill  83,  p.  181  (1740). 

I.  3.  attrib,  'animal  food',  'the  animal  kingdom,  world'; 
and  now  generally  confused  with  the  adj\^  as  in  ^animal 
passions'. 

bef.  1461  Off  whych  T  radde  oonys  among  othir  Stonys,  |  There  was  oon 
calyd  Animal;  Lvdcatb,  in  AshmoVs  Thrat.  CA^m.  Brit.,  p.  399(1653). 
1608  Animal>muak  seems  to  excel  the  V^^euble :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  of 
Cyr.,  ch.  iiL  p.  37  (1686).  1678  StTuittve  Plant*  and  Plant-animais,  cannot 
well  be  supposed  to  have  Animal  Sense  and  Fancy,  or  Express  Consciousness 
in  them:  Cudworth.  IntelL  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  160.  1690    the  Animal 

and  Vegetable  Kingdoms  are  so  nearly  join'd,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowest  of 
one,  and  the  highest  of  the  other,  there  will  scarce  be  perceived  any  great  differ- 
ence between  uiem:  Locke,  Ess.,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  vi.  {  12,  quoted  in  S^ctator. 
171a,  No.  510,  Oct.  3S,  p.  740/1  (Morley)L  1760  the  several  species  of  animal 
and  vegeubfe  food:  Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  n,  18 
(1806).  1771    observed  exactly  his  diet,  in  eating  no  animal  food:   Lord 

UHBSTBRPiELD,  Lett.,  Bk.  HI.  No.  IxxL  Misc.  Wk8.»  Vol.^  II.  p.  539  (1777). 
1797  M.  Buffon...appearstobedeairotuof  confounding  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kutgdoms:  Encyc.  Brit.f  Vol  11.  p.  aa. 

II.  adj\:  fr.  Fr.  or  Lat :  relating  to  soul,  life,  intellect, 
sensation,  or  qualities  common  to  man  and  beast. 

I.  Ods.  applied  to  the  functions,  organs,  or  faculties  of 
intelligence  and  sensation.  (Opposed  to  vifa/  and  natural 
in  the  old  triple  division  of  the  ninctions  of  Animals ;  whence 
is  derived  the  phrase  'animal  spirits',  its  meaning  being 
changed  in  modem  use  from  that  of  'principle  of  sensation 
and  volition'  to  'healthy  vivacity'.) 

abc  1886  The  vertu  expulsif  or  Animal  |  firo  thilke  vertu  deped  natural  |  Ne 
may  the  venym  voyden  ne  expelle:  Chaucrr,  Kntgkfs  Tale.  9749.  1477  Of 
which  three  Spirits  one  is  called  Vitall,  f  The  second  is  called  the  Spirit  Natorall.  | 
Thethird  Spint  is  Spirit  Animall :  T.  Norton,  Ordinali,  ch.  v.  in  Ashmole't  Theai. 
CMem,  Brttjp.  81  (tdsaX  —  The  Spirit  Animall  dwelleth  in  the  Braine:  H.^ 
p.  8a.  IMl  Where  is  the  vital  spirite  made  anymall  &  how:  R.  Copland. 
Tr.  Guydo's  Quest.,  ^c,  ug.  £  ii  r^.  1643    the  natural!  and  anymall,  and 

Bpyryttudl  powers  of  man :  Boordb,  Dyetary,  ch.  viiL  p.  245  (1870^  1643 
the  roembres,  animale,  that  is  to  say  of  the  heade,  and  hys  partes :  Trahbron, 
Tr.  Vig^s  CninttT-t  fol.  i  v'/i.  —  The  parte  conteynyiige  the  brayne,  and  the 
interiour  partes  of  the  same,  and  the  Anunal  spirites:  ii.,  fol.  iii  r'/a.  1647 
the  aninuul  sences:  Boordk,  Brev.^  p.  93.  1662  obstrucdon  of  the  sinewes, 

of  the  places  vitalle,  aninudi,  and  nutnmentalle :  Bullbin,  BulwaHu,  fol.  Ixx. 
1663  vertues,  animal,  vital,  &  natural :  T.  Gale,  Inst.  Ckirurg.,  fol.  16  r^. 
1676  the  brayne.. .doth  beget  the  Animall  spirite:  J.  Banister*  Hi$t.  Afatt, 
6k.  VIII.  foL  98  r«.  1619  the  first,  of  Naturally  the  second  of  Vitaili  the 
third,  o(  Animall,  Spirits  :  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  v.  p.  3s.  1667  flowers 
and  dieir  fruit,  |  Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed,  |  To  vital  spirits 
aspire,  to  animal,  I  To  intellectual:  Milton,  P.  L^  v.  484.  1712  the  Rays 
that  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  Green^  fall  upon  the  £;ye  in  such  a  due  proportion, 
that  they  anve  the  animal  Spiriu  their  pn^Mr  Play :  SpectatoTt  Ka  367,  May  24, 
p.  563/3  (Hwley).  *1877  the  animal  spiriu  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood : 
Tismes,  June  zS,  p^  5/6.    [Sl] 

II.  \  a,    used  as  sb.  in  pL  by  ellipse. 

1628  Diseases  tn  all  die  regions  of  man's  body ;  in  the  onimalls,  intalts,  and 
naturalls:  D.  Dbnt,  Serm.  agst.  Drunk.,  16.    [N.E.D.] 

II.  2.  pertaining  to  an  animal  (I.  i)  as  opposed  to  a 
vegetable  or  anything  lifeless. 

1616  that  good  thing  which  is  proposed  to  a  man,  is  something  tpirituall,  not 
corporall,  nor  animall:  W.  Brdwsll,  Moham.  Impost.,  \.  8.  1691    Animal 

Parents  of  the  same  Species :  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pc  tl.  p.  ^  ('701).  1797 
All  animals. ..are  possessed  of  vegetable  life...whetfaer  the  anunal  hfe  is  perfect  w 
imperfect:  Encyc,  Brit,,  Val.  11.  p.  aa. 
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II.  2  a.  used  as  sb.  in  pi.;  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  I.  I. 

bef.  1490  tn  four.  Elements  is  comprehended  things  Thrae.  |  Aninulls, 
Vegetabills.  Mineralls  must  be:  G.  Riplcv,  in  Ashmole's  Thtat.  Cktm.  Brit., 
p.  980  j[i65A  1610  your  mttunUis,  ve^tiails,  and  oHimalit:  B.  Jonson* 
AUk,^  i.  I.  Wlcs.»p.  607  (1616).  16M  Minerals.  Vegetables,  and  Animals: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptnd.  £/.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  35  (1686). 

II.  3.  pertaining  to  lower  animals  opposed  to  Man  or  at 
least  to  his  spiritusd  and  intellectual  being  (cf.  I.  2). 

1619  This  Animall  Sonle  is  the  Sensitiue  Soule,  Daugkitr  of  SariA,  and 
Motlur  of  Euilla:  PuRCHAS,  ^KTWMMVHf ,  ch.  Iviii.  p.  ^68.  1646  Animal 
generation:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptnd.  Ef.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xii.  p.  106  (1686).  16T8 
We  have  all  Experience,  of  our  doing  many  Animal  Actions  Non^fUmUtigiy, 
which  we  reflect  upon  afterwards:  Cudworth,  Inttll.  Svst,  Blc  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  t^ 
*187T  poor  Caliban  is  furious,  with  all  the  fury  of  uneducated  animal  impulse: 
Timet,  Jan.  t8,  p.  5/6.    [Sl] 

[From  Lat.  animal,  sb.  fr.  animale,  neut  of  animlllis,  adj. 
to  <z»t'm<z,=' breath,  life,  vital  principle'.  The  early  adj.  is 
h.animalis;  in  some  cases  its  position  after  the  sb.  suggests 
the  adoption  of  the  Fr.  animal^ 

animal  bipds,  &c.,  pAr. :  Lat. :  'a  two-footed  animal'. 
See  quot  fr.  Chesterfield,  who  perhaps  cites  Martianus 
Capella,  4,  §  398. 

1628  confuting  that  definition  of  man  to  be  Animal  bifex  imflumt,  which  is 
nearer  to  a  description  of  this  creature  :  PuRCH  as.  Pilgrims,  Vol.  I,  Bk.  iv.  p.  536. 
1748  every  member  at  the  board  deigned  to  smile,  except  Mr  Snarler,  who 
seemed  to  have  very  little  of  the  animal  risibU  in  his  constitution :  Smollett, 
Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xvii.  WVs.,  Vol.  1.  p.  09  (1817).  1749  That  man  is  animai 
bifes,  imfivmt  [featherless],  ritihiU  [able  to  laugh],  1  agree,  but  for  the  ruii«n*U, 
I  can  only  allow  it  here  IK  ac^/riiv»(totalkL^c)ana  seldom  in  tutu  tecundo'. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lettm,  Vol.  i.  No.  173,  p.  514  (1774).  1888  animal 
risibiU:  Daily  News,  May  14,  p.  4/8.  1888  Bums. ..will  stand  to  all  time  as 
the  best  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  species  of  the  animal  bifits  im. 
plttmt  called  Scot:  J.  S.  Blackis,  in  ManclusUr  Exam.,  Feb.  z,  p.  3/8. 

[In  Plato,  Politicus,  266  B  and  E,  man  is  implicitly  defined 
as  animal  bipes,  implume.'\ 

animal  ratidii&le,/Ar.:  Lat:  rational  animal,  living  being 
endowed  with  reason. 

1681—1703  The  philosophers  defined  a  man  to  be  aiu'mal  roHanale,  a 
rational  animal:  Th.  Goodwin,  ^^.,  in  Nichol's  3'/r..9/MM£  Z>rrMwr,  Vol.  viii. 
p.  488  (iB£4).  a..  Vol.  X.  p.  44  (1865).  1684  some  have  rather  defined  man 
by  animal  nligiasum  than  animal  rationale:  S.  Charnock,  ffil.,  ii.,  VoL  I. 
p.  13a  (1864X 

animal  risibile  :  Lat.    See  animal  hlpes. 

*axilmalcnle  {^--l  -),  si.,  often  with  Lat.  pi.  anlmalcnla 
(incorrectiy  ammalculae) :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. 

1.  a  small  animal,  an  insect. 

1699  Boyle  the  Liver  of  any  animalcle :  A.  M.,  Tr.  Gahelkmitt's  Bk.  Pkyticke, 
p.  131/1.  1706  We  praise  the  pencil  that  well  describes  the  external  figure  of 
such  an  animalculum,  such  a  little  creature :  John  Howb,  it^kt.,p.  319  (1834X 
1710  insects,  reptiles,  animalcules;  Addison,  Taller,  Aug.  a6,  Wks,,  Vol.  11, 
p.  155  (18S4).  18S7  Those  wretches  who,  as  Coleridge  expresses  it,  are  "ani- 
malcule, who  live  by  feeding  on  the  body  of  genius":  J.  F.  Coopbr,  Burtfe, 
Vol.  II.  p.  ISO.  1866  That  animalcule  there,  in  the  pea-jacket,  is  Louis 
Philippe:  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglaw  Paftn,  No.  vt  (Halifax). 

2.  an  animal  too  small  to  be  seen  unmagnified,  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Dutch  microscopist,  A.  Leeuwenhoeck,  1675. 

1677  when  I  was  come  home  and  did  view  the  said  water,  I  perceived  several 
animalcula,  that  were  wy  small:  PkiL  Trans.,  VoL  XIL  p.  835.  1691  the 
Animalcules  observed  in  the  Seed  of  Males:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  PL  II.  p.  305 
(1701).  —  those  Minute  Machines  endued  with  life  and  motion,  I  mean  the 
Bodies  of  those  AnimaUula,  not  long  since  discovered  in  Petfer^waier  by 
Mr.  Lewenhoek;  ib.,  Pt.  \.  p.  186.  1704   so  lar  impregnated  with,  as  to  the 

naked  Eye  invisible,  animatcula...3A  to  pn>duce  these  Manne  Bodies;  —  Tkree 
Discourses,  ii.  ^  190  (1713).  1846  Some  of  the  water  placed  in  a  glass  was  of 
a  pale  redcush  tmt ;  ana,  examined  under  a  microscope,  was  seen  to  swarm  with 
minute  animalcula  darting  about :  C  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle,  ch.  L  p.  15. 
1806  filling  up  the  intervals  by  a  perpetual  dessert  of  microscopic  animalcules : 
C.  KiNGSLKV,  Glaucus,  p.  90.  1883  to  degrade  their  or^nisation  or  to  reduce 
Radicalism  from  its  present  place  in  the  scale  of  organised  beings  to  a  great 
number  of  highly  interesting  polvpi,  extremely  curious  and  originaT-minded  aai- 
malculse:  J.  Morlev,  in  Deuly  News,  Oct.  18,  p.  5/8. 

2  a.    attrib. 

1763  I  have  added  some  unknown  species  to  the  animalcule  kingdom:  John 
HiLJ.,  Hitt.  of  Animals,  p.  a.    Qodrell] 

[From  Lat  animalculum,  dim.  of  animal.'] 
animalillio,  sb.:  quasiSp.,  or  quasi-lt.:  little  animaL 

1639  the  same  proportion  which  those  animalillios  bore  with  me  in  point  of 
btgnes,  the  same  1  hela  with  those  glorious  spirits  which  are  near  the  Throne  of 
the  Almighty;  Howell,  Efiit.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  11.  1.  p.  341  (1678).  1696  Ani. 
»»>/</&>,  (.^Axiwi)  a  little  Animal:  Phillifs,  World  if  Words. 

[Coined  from  animal,  with  Sp.  dim.  ending  -illo  {-ll-=-fy- 
or  with  It  -iglo  {.•gl-''-fy-)^ 
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aaimato,  <k/v.:  It:  Mtis.:  direction  to  a  performer  to  sing 
or  play  with  life  and  spirit. 

ITM  [See  anlaut<].  me  Bneyc.  Perth.  1M8  Anihato.  Spirited, 
bold,  aninuted :  Riubault,  PiannfirU,  p-  9a 

animator  {.'.=.  j.:l),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.:  a  giver  of  life, 
energy,  animation. 

1611  being  alio  tbe  prindpall  animator  of  my  whole  band  of  nldien: 
T.  CoRVAT,  Cruditut,  Vol.  ni.  ag.  O  6  ti«  (1776X  16M  and  if  not  fettered 
by  tbeir  gravity,  conrorm  themselves  to  situations,  wherein  they  best  unite  unto 
their  Animator:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  PitwL  Ep.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  it  p.  ^(i68e).  1836 
Faroe  trumpets  this  resurrection- roan  of  science  with  as  loud  a  blast  of  rapture  as 
if.  instead  of  being  merely  the  accidental  animator  of  the  corpse,  he  were  the 
cunning  artist  himself  who  had  devised  and  executed  the  miraculous  machinery 
which  the  other  had  only  wound  up  :  Lord  Bbaconspield,  Viv.  Grey,  6k.  vii. 
ch.  iii  p.  397  (1881X 

[Lat  animator,  noun  of  agent  to  animare,"' to  give  life 
to":] 

aoim^,  anime  (Cotgr.),  si. :  Fr.:  name  of  a  W.  Indian 
resin  and  of  some  African  and  £.  Indian  resins. 

1077  The  Anime  is  a  gumme  or  Roeine  of  a  greate  Tree,  it  is  white :  Framp- 
TON.  Jo^U  tftwtt,  foL  3  «>.  1604  New  Spaine,  which  hath  that  advantage 
above  other  Provinces  in  goomes,  limiors,  and  iuyce  of  trees,  whereby  they  have 
such  aboundance  of  matter,  for  perfume  and  phisidce.  as  is  the  Animtf,  whereof 
there  comes  great  store,  copall,  or  suchioopal :  E.  Grimston.  Tr.  lyAcoxi^t 
Hut.  ly.  Indies,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  a6o  (1880).  1646  Resinous  or  unctuous 
bodiM.  and  such  as  will  flame,  attract  most  vigorously,  and  most  thereof  without 
ftication :  as  Ammt,  Benjamin:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttud,  £/.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv. 
p.  59  (1686). 

animi  catuA,  a.  gr&ti&,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  'for  inclination's 
{lit.  mind's)  sake',  or  'because  of  animosity*. 

1681  1  will  not  do  it  animi  causa,  for  pleasure's  sake,  because  I  delight  in 
the  thing:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol  11.  p.  179 
(1861I  1803  an  evident  imposition  by  some  of  the  pundits.. .oMiMi/Tu/itf,  on 
the  Geneial:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  a,  p.  lai. 

Aw<TniiU  vagnla,  &c.,  phr.:  Lat:  'little  soul  hastening- 
away',  the  opening  of  a  poem  on  the  soul  ascribed  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian. 

1619  wd  iiiu;ht  ..4<fn£iii»...qu*uer  himselfe  on  the  trembling  Treble,  Animula 
yagnta,  Blandnla,  PalliJnla,  Ririda,  Nndnla,  &c :  PuscHAS,  Uicncosmns, 
ch.  zxxil  p.  303.       1860  Onceaiyeek,  Jan.  7,  p.  33/r. 

♦anlmiw,  sb.:  Lat:  mind,  impulse;  hence  in  mod.  use, 
disposition  of  mind,  intention,  esp.  malicious  intention, 
animosity.    Also  used  with  the  Lat  genitive  gerund. 

1816  those  circtunstances  are  allowed  to  he  proved,  as  throwing  tight  upon 
the  attimta,  the  malice,  what  is  the  main  question  for  the  Jury;  Edtn.  Rev., 
VoL  27,  p.  114.  1827  With  the  animus  and  no  doubt  with  the  fiendish  looks 
of  a  murderer:  De  Quincey,  0«  Af»n&r,in  Blackwood's  Mae.,\<A.  xxi.  p.  at}. 
UM  This  may  be  collected  both  from  u>e  animus  of  St  Peler...and  from  the 
answer  of  our  Lord  himself:  Gri{swbi.l,  on  Parailes,  Vol.  i.  p.  213.  1887  the 
leather  had  broken,  and  had  not  been  cut.  which  materially  altered  the  animus 
of  the  offence)  J.  F.  Cooper.  Eum^,  Vol.  11.  p.  166.  1883  his  opinions  are 
founded  on  what  he  hears  Cobden  has  said,  and  on  the  animus  of  the  peace 
party:  Greville,  Memoirs,  vi  Ser.,  I.  iii.  71.  1882  The  animus  of  the  im- 
putation implies  baseness  in  him  who  makes  it:  J.  G.  Holvoakb,  in  XIX  Cen- 
'«»J' July,  p.  90. 

1880  Thesacred^writers...usetheformof  peraonatedauthorship whichobtains 
in  classical  compositions,  where  there  is  no  anintut  decipiendi  t*of  deceiving  H : 
AtMeneeum,  Nov.  14,  p.  632/1.  1828  if  the  aMMmr /WnmA  ['of  stealing^ 
exists,  the  propensity  will  be  gratified  by  poaching:  Bdin,  Rev.,  Vol.  39,  p.  ja 
ma  1-..  :.  .i.^,,^  jjgi,,  „p^  ^^  intenttan,  and  tends  to  disprove  that  animus 
injuring ']...withoiit  which  the  law  holds  no  man  guilty:  ii.^  yoL 
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1816  but  it  tiuows  light  uptm  the  tutentien,  and  lends  to  disprove  that  a«)WKr 

1° ['of  injuring ']...witl  

abtieSOh^ipi  . 

and  to  make  a  safe  retreat:  (1653)  R.  Nauntoh,  Frofm.  Reg.,  p.  38  (1870). 
1839  not  always  stationary  on  the  premises,  yet  retain  [i.e.  the  animals)  the 
animum  revertendi,  or  habit  of  returning  home :  Edist.  Rev.,  VoL  49,  p.  77. 

*anisette,  sb.:  Fr.:  short  for  anisette  de  Bordeaux,  a 
liqueur  made  with  aniseed. 

1837  To  drink  with  them  a  glass  of  anisette:  Ar.  Q.  Rev.,  xix.  11. 
(N.E.D.] 

anker,  sb.:  Du.  and  Ger.:  a  liquid  measure  equal  to  8^ 
Imperial  gallons,  used  for  wine  and  spirits ;  a  cask  for  wine 
or  spirits  of  the  above  capacity. 

1678  Rec'  one  halfe  Ankor  of  Drinlce:  Penmylv.  Arch.,  i.  32.  (N.E.D.] 
1T06  An  Anchor  of  five  Gallons  is  commonly  sold  for  about  two  ShiUings  and 
three  Pence  Englieh  Honey:  Tr.  Bosman's  Guinea,  Let.  xvi.  p.  288.  1819 
several  were  intoxicated  with  the  rum  from  some  ankers  they  had  designedly 
broken :  BowDiCH,  Mission  la  Ashantee,  PL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  19. 

*uuia,  aaa,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.:  East  Indian  name  of  a 
species  of  money  of  account,  namely,  the  sum  of  four  pice 
Q.  v.),  which  is  one  sixteenth  of  a  rupee  {f.  v.).  Half  annas, 
and  quarter  annas  or  pice,  are  coined.  As  applied  to  a  share, 
or  to  an  element  of  a  mixture,  anna  denotes  the  fraction  one 
sixteenth. 

1708  a  debt  due. ..of  80,407  Rupees  and  Eight  Annas  Money  of  Benral: 
Eaiil  of  Codolthin,  in  Charters,  A'c,  of  £.  I.  Company,  p.  358.  [Yule] 
1737  The  cuneht  money  in  Surat:  Bitter  Almonds  go  3a  to  a  Pice,    i  Annoe 


it...4  Pice.  I  Rupee...i6  Annoea;  A,  Hamilton,  ffen  Act.,  VoL  11.  App.,  p.  5. 
lit.]  1776  The  sum  of  rupees  two  lacks  sixteen  thousand  six  himdrea  and  six, 
ten  annas,  and  nine  pice  rupees:  Claim  ef^  Roy  Rada  Chum,  p.  9/2.  1808 
Iron  abounds  in  Singr^tuia,  the  value  being  from  eight  annas  to  a  rupee  the 
maund:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asiatic  Res.,  vil  67.  18M  The  price  of  this  labour 
maTbe  computed.. .at  two  anas  per  diem:  Colebrookb,  Husi.A'Cmnm.  Benral, 
98  (1806).  [N.  E.  D.}  1804  I  will  make  an  inventorjr  of  them  to-monrow  when 
you  are  ^one  and  give  them  up,  every  rupee's  worth,  sir^  every  anna,  by  Jove,  to 
the  creditors:  Thackbkav,  Ifewcoemei,  VoL  lu  ch.  xxxiiL  p.  36a  (1879X 

[From  Hind,  and.] 

annals  (.^— ),  sb.  pi.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  annates:  records  of 
events  written  year  oy  year ;  legal  Year-books.  The  sing. 
annal,  meaning  a  record  of  a  single  year  or  an  item  of  a 
chronicle,  is  a  17  c  adaptation. 

1063  short  notes  in  maner  of  Annales  commonly  called  Abridgementes: 
GxAPTON,  Epist.  to  Cecil.  [R.]  1090  he  likewise  would  reive  vpon  the 
annales  of  Faiius  pictor :  W.  C.,  PoUmoHteia,  sig.  D  4  «^.  1601  we  have 
found  it  recorded  in  yeerely  Chronicles  called  Annales:  Holland,  Tr.  PliM, 
N.  H.,  Bk.  f,  ch.  4,  VoL  l.  p.  158.  1603  considering  that  the  state  cX  Rome 

was  then  ruinate,  and  all  their  annates,  records,  registers  and  memorials  either 
perished  or  confounded:  —  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  639.  1607  If  you  have  writ 
your  annals  true,  'tis  thetv,  I  That.  &C. :  Shaks.,  Coriol.,  v.  6,  1x4.  1609  you 
read  over  all  the  Annales;  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Lib.  25.  ch.  13,  p.  280.  1631 
Read  all  our  histories... — lliades,  iEneides,  Annales — and  what  u  the  subject? 
R.  Burton,  Anai.  Met,  To  Reader,  p.  loi  (1827X  1643  I  reade  it  vpon 
record  in  the  Spanish  Annales:  Howbll,  Instr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  36  (1869). 
bef.  1719  In  British  Annals  can  be  found :  Addison,  Whs.,  Vol.  i.  p.  122  (1730). 
1787  The  reign  of  Edward  IV.  is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  politest  and 
most  cultivated  periods  in  our  annals:  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.,  p.  947/2.  1886  The 
general  English  reader.. .is  easily  satiated  with  the  annals  of  the  East:  Athenaum, 
Sept  18,  p.  367/3. 

J  First  found  in  Lat  form  ann&Us,  properly  pi.  of  adj.  an- 
'»>,=' yearly',  with  /**«',= 'books',  understood.] 

annates  {±S!),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  or  Fr.:  first-fruits, 
or  a  year's  or  half  year's  revenue  paid  to  the  Pope  by  an 
ecclesiastic  on  appointment  to  a  see  or  beneRce.  In  Eng- 
land the  annates  were  a  year's  revenue  paid  to  the  Pope  by 
an  archbishop  or  bishop  on  installation.  They  were  annexed 
by  Henry  VI 1 1,  to  the  crown  in  1534,  but  were  given  up  by 
Queen  Anne  to  form  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings  called  Queen  Ann^s  Bounty. 

1033  An  Acte  concerayng  lestraynt  of  payment  of  Annates  to  the  See  of 
Rome :  Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII..  c.  20^  Title.  1049  This  bishop  [Boniiace  IX.] 
ordeyned  the  Annates,  that  all  s^untuall  promodons  sboulde  paie  to  the  churcbe 
of  Rome,  halfe  a  yeres  value  at  euery  chaunge:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital.,  foL 
63  ro.  1630  For  Amtatet  he  said,  that  'Wade  jure  divina  that  Tythes  and 
firstfruiu  shouU  be  paid  to  the  Clergy:  Brbmt,  Tr.  Stave's  Hist,  Couxe.  Trent, 
BIc  vin.  p.  674  (1676X  —  the  payment  oCAnnatt:  it.,  p.  714. 

[The  Fr.  annate,  fern.  sing.  sb.  fr.  Late  Lat  pi.  annota, 
=' year's  produce',  whence  the  Eng.  plural  form,  if  not  the 
word  itself.  The  sing,  annate),  fr.  Fr.  annate,  is  found  in 
Scotch,  meaning '  half  a  year's  stipend  reckoned  from  bis 
death  due  to  the  executors  of  a  deceased  minister.] 

*an(n)atto,  anatta,  an(n)otto,  amotto,  .r^.:  ?  S.  Amer. 

1.  a  red  or  orange  colored  dye,  being  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  seed-vessels  of  the  annatto-tree,  also  called  roucon 
and  achlote  {yg.  v.). 

1639  Anotto  also  groweth  upon  a  shrub,  with  a  cod  like  the  other  [cotton], 
and  nine  or  ten  on  a  bunch,  full  of  Anotto,  very  good  for  Dyers,  though  wilde; 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  lyhs..  p.  905  (1884).  1660  Annotto,  the  pound  j.  s. :  Stat, 
12  Car.  II.,  c  4,  Scheo.  1769  They  paint  immoderately  with  Amotta,  or 
Roucou:  E.  Bancroft,  Ea.  Nat.  Hist.  Guiana^  p.  255.  1787   A  little  ar- 

notto  is  added  [to  the  chocolate]  by  way  of  giving  it  an  agreeable  flavour  and  taste 
as  well  as  colour;  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  998/2.  1789  The  conditions.. .under  which 
Annotto  may  be  entered  without  payment  o\  any  duty  whatever:  Stat.  27 
Geo.  III.,  c  13,  Sched.  A.  1819   ANNOTTO,  in  Commene,*.  kind  of  red 

dye...otberwise  denominated  amatto,  anate,  altole,  and  roucou ;  Rbbs. 

2.  the  Annatto-tree,  iUxii/ort  {g.  v.),  Bixa  Orellana,  Nat 
Order  Flacourtiaceae,  a  native  of  tropical  America. 

anneele,  annell:  Eng.  fir.  Arab,    See  aiilL 

^annexe,  x&:  Fr.:  an  addition  to  a  main  building.  The 
word  was  made  familiar  by  the  machinery  annexes  of  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1862.    Also  Anglicised  as  annex. 

1800  A  Walk  through  the  Universal  Exhiiition  o/\iii,  p.  194  (Galignani). 
1883  "The  National  Assembly  of  1789  sate  in  what  was  then  a  portion  or  annexe 
of  the  Tuileries;  Standard^  Dec.  6,  p.  5.  1886  I'he  Ifniversity  Galleries  are 
to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  annexe:  Athenaum,  July  3,  p.  17/2. 

aonihilator  {—Jiz.J.—),sb.:  Eng.:  one  who,  that  which, 
brings  to  nothing  or  annihilates. 

1698  Witwood,  you  are  an  annihihitor  of  sense:  Congrevb,  Wayo/Wtrld, 
iv.  9.  [Jodrell]  1814  If  the  Scriptures  present  difficulties  to  the  advocate  of 
limited.. .Punishment,  they  present  them  tenfold  to  the  annihilators:  S.  T.  CoLB- 
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RIDGS,  Unftiil.  Lttttn  U  Xtv.  y.  P.  Sttlm,  p.  109  (H.  A.  Bricfat,  1884).  USO 
The  fire  annihihitor:  HnatMd  WprtU,  June. 15,  p.  977. 

[From  Eng.  annihilate,  for  annihilater,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Late  Lat.  annikildre^'^' to  bring  to  nothing'  {mhit).'] 

annil(e) :  £ng.  fir.  Arab.    See  aillL 

aaaOtpartofphr.:  Lat:  'in  the  year';  abL  of  Lat.  <»>m»j, 
short  for  anno  Domini  or  a.  Ohristi  {qq.  v.). 

1588  ye  naye  see  in  a  ptee  Anno  .31.  E  .3. ;  Tr.  Littleton' t  Tenurtx,  Bk.  iir 
cfa.  xiii.  fol.  Z50  t^.  16M  in  his  Aunanacke  anno  Z580 ;  T.  Coghan,  Haven 

of  Healthy  p.  319.  —  which  was  50  profitablie  inuented  by  that  woorthie  Prince 
Gambriuius  anno  1786  yeares  before  the  incarnation  of  our  Lorde  Jesus  Christ : 
ih.,  p.  934.  1S98  m  Anno  1588 :  R.  Bakret,  Tktor.  0/  IVarret,  p.  i.  1698 
The  xo.  of  May  okho  1563.  we  departed:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyt^St  Vol.  1.  p,  353. 
1681  Ac  Bologne  in  Italy,  tumo  2504,  there  was  such  a  fearnil  earthquake  about 
eleven  a  clock  in  the  night;  R.  Burton^  Anat.  Met,  Pt.  1,  Sec  3,  Mem.  4. 
SubL  3,  Vol.  L  p.  331  (1B37I  1630  Since  Anno  fifteene  hundred  fifty  Sue : 
John  Taylor,  Wks.^  sig.  Mm  x  t^/a.  1729  I  received  a  letter  for  the  burial 
of  Mr.  Robert  Lithgow,  minister  of  Asbkirk,  in  whose  ordinatioo,  amto^  17x1. 
I  had  been  actor :  T.  Boston,  Menuin,  AVks.,  Vol  xii.  p.  394  (1854X 

anno  duisti,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  'in  the  year  of  Christ', 
another  form  of  anno  Domini  {g.  v.). 

1643  Amu  Ckristi  xss9...the  nobilitv  of  Sootland...sente  for  him  [John 
Knox)  home:  Th.  Fuller,  AM Rediv.,  Vol.  11.  p.  3  (X867).  1687  so  that 
pseudo-Moses. ..made  many... Jews  of  Crete  believe  that  he  would  do  for  them 
whom  he  cozened  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  to  their  destruction,  Anno  Christi  434; 
John  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  in.  p.  434/3  (1868).  1669  as  Bede  noteth 
of  the  Britons,  anno  Chritti  430:  —  Com.  a  Sam.,  xxiv.  X7,  Wks.,  VoL  i. 
p.  537/»- 

«anno  Domini,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  'in  the  year  of  (our) 
Lord',  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era,  reckoned  from  the 
date  assigned  to  the  birth  of  Christ  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
which  is  now  thought  to  be  six  years  too  late  (Ideler, 
ChronoL,  11.  pp.  399  ff.);  usually  abbreviated  to  A.  D. 

1638  At  Whitbye,  the  viij  day  of  Octobre  anno  Domini  1538:  Suffrest.  0/ 
Uonatt.,  p.  349(Cama.  Soc^  1843).  1664  wherein  the  good  man  continued 
till  his  death,  A.  D.  1383:  Bp.  Bale,  .y<r/.  Wks.,  p.  133(1849).  1610  in  the 
first  year  of  William  Kufus  A.D.  1086:  J.  Denton,  Acc.  of  Cumherlasid^  zo6 
<i687>  1643  Andronicua  (anno  Domini  XX84)  having  now  left  him  neither 

army  to  fight,  nor  legs  to  fly.. .betook  himself  to  his  tongue:  Th.  Fuller,  Holy 
fyt  prof.  State,  p.  443  (1841).  1663  This  [the  destruction  of  the  temple  of 


whose  coronation  Anno  Domini  1584  was  celebrated  with  wonderful  magnifi. 
cence:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  318(1677).  1689  None  of  your  orna- 
ments are  wanting;  neither  Che  landscape  of  the  Tower,  nor  the  rising  Sun,  oor 
the  Anno  Domini  of  your  new  soveraign's  coronation ;  Dryden,  Medal,  £p., 

'  ■  '  *  "       I  With  a  coat  you  might 

6.         1830  the  4th  day  of 

,  .  .  VI.  PL  i.  p.  157.        1843 

Signed. ..this  aoth  of  May,  |  Anno  Domini,  blank  (though  I've  mentioned  the 
day,):  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  381  (1865).  1864  But  in  this  present  Anno 
Domini,  we  hail  Charles  Honeyman  as  a  precept  and  an  example ;  Thackeray, 
Newtomes,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xiii.  p.  137  (1S79X 

anno  mundi,/4r. :  Late  Lat, :  'in  the  year  of  the  world', 
reckoned  from  the  supposed  date  of  the  creation,  which 
Ussher  gives  as  4<X)4  years  before  the  beginning  .of  the 
Christian  era.    Sometimes  abbreviated  to  A.  M. 

1666  Mostt..X«tii  Anno  mttndi  9430:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  49 
(1677X 

annotator  {±:.J.=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.:  one  who  makes 
notes  or  comments  on  a  text 

1646  as  a  good  Annotator  of  ours  delivereth,  out  of  Maimonides:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Psrud.  Ep.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxi.  p.  217  (1686).  18..  "Take  ac  its  just 
worth"  (Subjoins  an  annotator)  "What  I  give  as  hearsay":  R.  Browning, 
Protus,  ad  fin. 

[Lat.  annotator,  noun  of  agent  to  annotare,=' to  make 
notes  on'.] 

•  annnluB,  s6.:  Lat:  'a  ring',  applied  technically  to  various 

ring-like  surfaces  or  solids. 

1660  I  dined  with  that  great,,  .discoverer  of  Che  phenomenon  of  Saturn's  an- 
nulus:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  366  (1873).  1762  The  body  of  the  am- 
phisfaaena  has  a  number  of  circular  annuli  surrounding  ic,  from  the  head  to  the 
extiemity  of  the  tail:  John  Hill,  Hist.  0/ Animals,  p.  101.  [Jodrell]  1834 
certain  descriptions  of  fruit  are  supplied  exclusively  from  a  narrow  anaulus  of 
soil:  Edin.  kro„  Vol.  60,  p.  xoo.  1878  thus  making  it  a  portion  of  an 

tmnnlus  instead  of  a  cylinder:  G.  G.  Scott,  Eoy.  Acad.  Lect.,  Vol.  l.  p.  57. 
1879  the  main  surrouxiding  vault,  if  uncut  by  others,  would  assume  the  form  of 
a  portion  of  an  annuius  or  ring:  it.,  VoL  11.  p.  166.  1883  The  eye  [is] 
adorned  with  a  reddish  outer  omni/iu:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  305. 

annunciator  {z.j.=.S  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  one  who,  or 
that  which,  announces ;  an  officer  in  the  Greek  Church  who 
announces  coming  festivals;  an  American  name  for  the  indi- 
cator connected  with  an  electric  bell  showing  from  whence 
the  summons  comes. 


ANOREXIA 

176$  Antumtiator,  in  the  Greek  Church,  an  officer  whose  business  is  to  give 
notice  of  Che  feasts  and  holy  days :  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL  1846  appeal  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets  as  annunciators  of  the  death  of  Jesus;  Tr.  Strauss'  Life 
t^yesus,  f  107.  [C.  £.  D.]  1878  Relay  wich  annunciator  disk:  Prb8COTt, 
SfeaUng  Telefkene,  l^c.  (New  YorkX 

[Lat  annunti&tor,  noun  of  agent  to  annuntidre,'='to  an- 
nounce'.] 

annus  magaaB,pAr.:  Lat:  *a  great  year',  the  period  of 
time  in  which  ancient  astronomers  supposed  the  constel- 
lations to  complete  a  great  cycle  and  arrive  at  the  same 
place  as  they  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle;  accord- 
mg  to  some  ancient  writers,  15,000  ordinary  years. 

1690  That  which  they  [astnmomers]  call  Annus  Magnus,  or  the  Great  Year: 
T.  Burnet,  Tktor.  of  Earth,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  37.  1693  all  that  Space  of 
Time  is  called  the  C^at  Year,  Annus  Magnus:  J.  Ray,  Tkree  Discourses,  ii. 
p.  3^  07>^  ^'^  1719  So  that  the  compliment  on  this  medal  to  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  is  m  all  respects  the  same  that  Virgil  makes  to  Pollio's  son,  at  whose  oirth 
he  supposes  the  annus  magnus  or  Platonical  year  run  out  and  renewed  again  wich 
Che  opening  of  the  golden  age:  Addison,  iVks.,  VoL  i.  p.  a88  (Bohn,  X854X 
1808  the  idea  of  an  annus  magnus,  one  of  the  great  astronomical  periods  by 
which  so  many  days  and  years  are  circumscribed;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  xi,  p  373. 
nedi  '     * — .  .  . 


1884  the  duration  assigned  to  each  of  them  [races]  by  the  Divinity  was.. .measured 
hy  the  revolution  of  an  annus  ntagnus  or  great  year :  Grbswbll,  on  ParaSUs, 

aoition 


It  is  impUed  in  this  tradition  that,  after  eight  of  these  1 


by  tne  rev 

VoL  I.  p.  347.  _ 

magni,  or  great  y^rs,  each  generation  of  mankind  would  have  had  its  appointed 

turn  of  existence:  ik, 

annus  mir&biIiB,/Ar.:  Lat:  'a  marvellous  year'. 

1660  Annus  Mirabilis,  1659—60:  Evblvn,  Diaryj  VoL  i.  p.  334  (iSj^X 
1667  Dryden,  Title.  1689  J.  Partridcb,  Annus  Mmbilis ;  or  Strange  axid 
Wonderful  Predictions  gathered  out  of  his  Almanack,  t688.  1767  This  has 
been  every  where  an  axnis  [sic]  mirabilis  for  bad  weather :  LoRO  Chesterfield, 
Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  x88,  p.  533  (1774).  1886  the  years  of  evil  lame  which 
followed  Che  annsu  tmraiiiss  of  18x5 :  T.  Hughes,  in  Good  Words,  p.  63. 

anomaI(e),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yr.anomal,  fem. 
anotnaU :  irregular,  anomalous ;  an  anomaly,  an  instance  of 
irregularity. 

1630  whac  verbes  be  wich  chem  anomales :  Palscr.,  sig.  K-Aro.  1669 
Whiche  chinges  because  they  haue  neither  measure,  nor  rule,  are  called  Anomals: 
J.  Sahporo,  Agrifta's  Van.  Artes,  107.  [N.  E.  D.]  1618  Fortune...hath 
likewise  her  Anomola:  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  X7X  (1654). 

[From  Late  L&t.  aniSmalus,  it,  Gk.  aM>^uiXot,=' uneven'.] 
iatvifJIa,  sb.:  Gk.:  lawlessness. 

1662  By  all  this  you  see  that  amongst  all  irrational  beings  there  is  so  dvefu'e, 
and  therefore  no  of&aprfa,  and  therefore  no  ri/taipta:  N.  Culverwel,  Light  t^ 
Nature,  ch.  vi,  p.  42.  1668  that  [sin]  is  generally  said  to  be  avoftia,  a  trans- 

gression of  the  law:  John  Howe,  Wks..  p.  194/2  (183.1).  _  1834  .since  it  were 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  the  Pharisees  could  be  inwardlyyu/Zof  ovo^ut, 
as  these  asserted :  Greswbll,  on  Pantiles,  VoL  iv.  p.  306.  1884    In  the 

household  of  faith  the  pestilential  influence  of  that  lawlessness — that  is/oiUa,— 
which  is  a  chief  spiritual  disease  of  this  era  of  the  world's  history,  is  not  altogether 
unfelc;  Tablet,  p.  73a/x, 

anona,  .r^.:  Sp.  an{n)ona:  name  of  the  custard  apple  of 
tropical  America,  and  in  Bet.  of  plants  of  the  same  genus. 

1604  As  for  the  Blanc-mange,  it  is  that  Anona  or  Guanavana  which  growes 
in  Tierra  Firme,  which  is  fashioned  like  vnto  a  peare...  It  is  no  whit  meate, 
though  they  call  it  Blanc-mange:  E.  Grimston,  TV.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  W.  Indies, 
Vol.  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  35X  (1880). 

Andnyma,  a  false  feminine  formation  fr.  Gk.  aniwitot, 
masc.  and  fem.  a<^'.,=' nameless',  used  to  designate  any 
well-dressed  female  of  bad  character  who  frequents  fashion- 
able resorts. 

1864  Is  that  Anonyma  driving  twin  ponies  in  a  low  phaeton,  a  parasol 
attached  to  her  whip,  and  a  groom  with  lolded  arms  behind  her?  Bahl  there 
are  so  many  Anonymas  now-a-days:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  1.  ch.  L 
p.  3. 

anonyme,  Fr.,  andnymns,  Lat:  .r^.:  a  nameless  person, 
one  whose  name  is  suppressed;  a  designation  adopted  to 
hide  a  person's  own  name,  a  pseudonym;  ah  anonymous 
work.  Anglicised  recently  as  anonym,  but  no  good  authority 
is  cited  for  the  form  in  N.  E.  D. 

1691  Remedies  againsc  Disconcencment...byAnonymus:  Title.  1662  This 
Dialogue  is  there  placed  among  the  Anonymi,  in  R^pxrd  I  then  knew  not  the 
Autkor:  E.  Ashmolb,  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  AnnoL,  p.  484.  1664  to  read  all 
Authors,  as  Anonymo's,  looking  on  the  Senee,  not  Names  of  Books:  R.  Whit- 
lock,  Zoolomia,  p.  308.  1814  I  thought  an  anonyms  within  my  pait  with 
the  public :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  VoL  iii.  p.  67  (1833).  —  There  was  a  mental 
Rservatioo  in  my  pact  with  the  public,  in  behalf  of  <»i««>/>m<:  ii.,  p.  65. 

^anorexia,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ivopt^la :  want  of  appetite. 
The  form  anorexie  may  be  through  Fr. 

(1608  One  while  Che  Boulime,  Chen  cbe  Anorexie,  |  Then  the  Dog-hunger  or 
the  Bradypepsie:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dm  Bartas,  Funes,  450.]  1626  Ano' 
rtxia,  A  queasinesse  of  sComacke;  Cockbram,  Pc  1.  (and  Ed.). 
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ANSA 

ansa,  sd.:  Lat.:  a  handle,  a  hold.  In  Astron.  ansae  are 
the  projections  of  Saturn's  ring,  which  have  a  handle-like 
appliance ;  formerly  Anglicised  as  anses. 

1608  EfUittut  oonfetttng  that  he  had  not  the  risht  ama^  the  true  apprs- 
benmm  of  tainct:  N.  Culvbrwbl,  LMt  o/Nahm,  cti.  xii.  p.  119.  1860  any 
one  who  deals  freely  ...with  this  price  <m  God's  truth  may  from  thence  find  a  far 
better  anta  of  answering:  J.  Smith,  .Sr^  Dimc.,  p.  106  (1673).  1666  the  Anta 
for  Checks  of  the  Ballaoce) :  Pkii.  Tnuu.,  Vol  1.  No.  ti,  p.  135.  1696  That 
God  is  willing  and  able  are  two  owms,  two  handles,  00  which  both  the  bands  of 
Ctith  may  take  hold:  D.  Clakkson,  Praet.  Wis.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  I.  p.  170 
(1864). 

anta.    See  antae  or  dante. 

antae,  Lat,  antes,  Eng.  fr.  Lat  perhaps  through  Fr. 
OHies :  si.  pi. :  rarely  anta,  sing,  (quasi- Lat).  The  square 
pillars  which  form  the  front  ends  of  the  side  walls  of  a  Greek 
temple  or  similar  building ;  hence,  pilasters  at  the  comers  of 
buildings,  or  pilasters  or  pillars  on  opposite  sides  of  a  door. 

1S9S  The  first  (according  to  Vitru%\  they  call  Anta,  as  you  would  say  the 
/roMte  in  the  pilasUn.  Wheie  the  taaXi ^iatttrs  are  made  in  the  comers,  which 
are  also  from  their  owne  name  called  AMta:  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  LematiuSt 
Bk.  I.  p.  106.  1707  Anttt,  in  Architecture  are  square  Pilasters  which  the 
Antients  placed  at  the  Comers  of  their  Temples :  Gloaogr.  AngL  Neva.  1721 
Bailsv.  1890  its  only  external  oraameat  being  a  pediment  supported  by  two 
Doric  columns  between  the  Antse,  or  pilasters,  at  tne  angles :  T.  S.  Huchbs, 
7Vm>.  M  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  9j. 

Antaeus:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'Avratbr:  Gk.  MythoL:  a  Libyan 
giant,  son  of  Earth,  who  gained  fresh  strength  whenever  he 
touched  his  mother,  but  Hercules  (Herakles)  held  him  off 
the  ground  in  a  wrestling  bout  and  squeezed  him  to  death. 

1600  much  like  a  second  A  nUtut,  ^thering  greater  strength  and  more  fi>rces : 
HoiXAmvTr.  Livy,  Pref., -sig.  A  vi  V.  1731  Antzus  could,  by  magic 
charms,  |  Recover  strength  whene'er  he  fell ;  [  Alcides  held  him  in  his  arms.  1 
And  sent  him  up  in  air  to  HelL  |  Directors,  thrown  into  the  sea,  |  Recover 
strength  and  vigour  there ;  |  But  may  be  tarn  d  another  way,  |  Suspended  for  a 
while  in  air:  Swift,  SoiUk  Sea  Pnrftct,  Wks.,  p.  593/1  (1869). 
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Gk.  aiTawiicXaarif,= 'reflection',  'echo' 


ftHtrftH tM^^ "wlff,  si.', 
Rhet. 

1.  a  figure  in  which  a  word  is  repeated  in  a  different  or 
contrary  sense  from  that  which  it  bore  before. 

1S80  AnUmaclaxit,  or  the  Rebounde:  PuTTmNHAH,  Bng.  Patt.,  in.  xlx. 
p.  316  (1869).  1646  Nor  would  his  resolutions  have  ever  nm  into  that  mortal 
AntoMoeiasis,  and  despemtepiece  of  Rhetorick,  to  be  compriz'd  in  that  he 
could  not  comprehend:  Si>  Th.  Bkown,  Pttud.  Ef.,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  xiii.  p.  398. 
1667  Antanaclasis,  A  figure  when  the  same  word  is  repeated  in  a  divers  if  not 
in  a  contrary  signification. ..also  a  retreat  to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a  long 
parenthesis :  J.  Smith,  ^^<.  i?^<.,  107.  (N.  E.D.]  1681  And,  in  common 
neech..,such  aHtanaciaMs...vn  fi*e<)uent:  John  Howb,  IVks.,  p.  337/1(1834). 
x696  Amtamaciasij,  {GretJk,  a  beating  back)  a  Rhetoncai  figure,  wherein  the 
same  word  in  likeness  is  repeated  in  a  various  signification:  Phillii^,  World 
^Worit.  1711  he  told  me  that  he  [Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  Punnster]  gene- 
ndhr  talked  in  the  Paronomasia^  that  he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Pltxi,  but  that 
in  his  humble  Opinion  he  shined  most  in  the  Anttmaetati*'.  S^cUUor,  No.  61, 
May  10,  p.  loo/t  (MorleyX 

2.  the  reiteration  of  words  previously  used,  after  a  long 
parenthesis. 

1607  [See  i]. 

Antar,  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  Arabian  romance,  based 
on  the  adventures  of  the  warrior  and  poet  more  correcdy 
named  ' Antara  ben  Shaddad.  Hence  '■Anteri  (pL  'AnOtira), 
s'a  reciter  of  romances'  (in  Egypt),  Lane,  Mod,  Egypt., 
p.  23. 

1818  Thus  I  amused  myself  with  acting  the  knight-enant ;  and,  in  my  own 
niiid,  became  another  Antar:  T.  Hopk,  Amu(.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  71  (i8so). 
1818  The  brother  of  the  Queen  of  the  English  is  no  less  than  an  Antar:  Lokd 
Bbacoksfibld,  TaiKnd,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  iL  p.  944  (1881)^  bef.  1863  listening  to 
the  stosy.teller  reciting  lus  marvels  out  of  "Antar"  or  tha  "  Arahiair  Nights  ": 
Thacksbay,  Routtdalout  Paftrs,  p.  5  (1879). 

antar:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  antra. 

aate*,/r^. :  Lat:  'before', 'in  front  oP;  generally  used 
in  composition  as  in  ante-chapel,  antedate,  cmte-room, 

108ft  I  have  added  to  my  rules,  ante  rules,  and  post  rtUes.  Vale :  W.  Bathb, 
Intnd.  to  Skill  o/Song,  sig.  A  iii  no.  1888  A  comparison  of  this  with  the 
other  list  lantt,  p.  <a]  shows :  Watmtartland  NoU-Bk.,  p.  13s. 

ante^:  Sp.    See  dante. 

ante  Agamemnona:  Lat    See  vixere  fortes  a.  A. 

ante  bellnm, /Ar. :  Lat:  'before  the  war':  used  in  the 
United  States  as  adj.,  in  reference  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 

1888  A  return  to  the  anU  helium  state  of  Society  was,  of  course,  impossible: 
.VfiM^rt/,  Sep<L-i7,  |x  5/x  1868  During  the  ante  bellum  period  the  slavery 
interest,  inaintalned  this  rule  [twO'thirds  rule]  as  an  easy  device  for  preventing  the 
dnice  of  a  candidate  objectionable  to  the  South :  Ktw  V'ork  Evening  Pott. 


ante  meridiem, /An :  Lat:  'before  noon';  usually  ab- 
breviated to  A.  H. 

1647  if  your  hourof  the  d»be  b  the  mormng,  ottMwt  my  Ante  MeriJiem, 
or  before  noon :  W.  LiLLV,  CiCr.  Attnl.,  ch.  iv.  p.  41. 

anteambvlo,  pi.  -dnes,  .r^. :  Lat. :  one  who  walks  before, 
an  usher. 

1608  (A  serving-man]  is  the  anteambulo  of  a  gentlewoman,  the  consequent  of 


a  gendeman:  ^a»  >»  3/iwiw,  95  (1857).    [N.  E.I>.]       1612— 8  private  gentle- 
men that  were  but  ante  amhulom  [sic],  and  went  only  to  accompany  '' 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Timet  of  Jos.  /.,  VoL  i.  p.  229  (1848). 


An  anteambulo  to  usher  in  a  thousand  pains :  Maistbrton,  Serm,.  18.  [N.E.D.1 

antecedents,  si.:  Fr.  anUcidens:  bygone  incidents  of  a 
career  or  history  (of  persons  or  institutions),  usually  with 
reference  to  present  character  or  future  conduct  In  other 
senses  antecedents  is  the  plural  of  the  14  c.  antecedent,  from 
Fr.  anUcident  borrowed  again  in  the  above  special  sense 
in  the  19  c. 

1841  They  will...nfk  what  the  French  call  their  antecedents,  with  the-  most 
scrupulous  nicety;  Gbm.  Thompson,  fjrrrr,  VI.  937.  [N.  E.  D]  1840  hut 
the  anticidene  of  that  house  were  not  favourable  to  this  speculation :  J.  W. 
Crokbr,  EtsaytFr.  Rev.,  i.  p.  13  (1857).  1802  To  take  office  as  a  Protec- 
tionist, and  then  spontaneously  aDanoon  the_  principle  of  Protection,  would  in- 
volve a  degree  of  baseness,  from  the  imputation  of  which  I  should  have  hoped 
that  my  'antecedenu*  (to  borrow  a  French  expression)  might  have  relieved  me: 
Lord  Dbrbv,  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  Mtntoirt  of  an  Ex-Minitter,  Vol.  1.  p.  399 
(1884)1  1884  she  had  been  especially  warned  againstjack  as  a  wicked  young 
rogue,  whose  anticidents  were  wofuUy  against  him:  Thackeray,  NeTucomet, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xxviit  p.  381  (1879). 

antecSnlnm,  si. :  Late  Lat :  a  slight  repast  before  supper 
(cSna). 

1820  Before  dinner  a  dessert,  or  anteeoenium,  was  placed  upon  the  taUe : 
T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  si.  1820  I  will  retain 
nothing  of  the  Grecian  entertainments  but  the  form  of  their  supper  which  consisted 
as  ^ou  know  of  the  wpAwoftn  or  anteeoenium:  Hans  Busk,  Banfnet,  Pref., 
p.  vii. 

antecessor,  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  one  who  goes  before. 

1.  a  predecessor  in  office  or  work. 

1404  He  shulde  folowe  the  stablenes  of  his  anteaessoura..  jukl  ponysahe  mys- 
doer*:  Fabyah,  vi.  chd.  154. 

2.  an  ancestor. 

1474  Of  his  grauntsiis  fader  and  of  alle  his  antecessours :  Caxton,  CAttu,  SJ. 

3.  a  predecessor  in  ownership  of  property. 

loss  the  deth  of  his  anteoesaour  at  the  common  lawe ;  Tr.  Litiletan't  Tennret, 
Bk.  1.  ch.  ix.  foL  17  r>. 

[From  Lat  antecessor  (whence  ancestor  through  Fr. 
ancestre),  noun  of  agent  to  antecftiere,=' to  go  before'.  The 
word  may  have  come  fr.  14,  15  cc  Fr.  antecesseur,  a  re- 
fashioning of  ancesseur  after  Lat  antecessor-em,  ace] 

'antennae,  si.  pi.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat.  antenna,='saS[- 
yard':  a  pair  of  sensory  organs  of  insects  and  Crustacea, 
also  called  horns  or  feelers;  hence,  metaph.  organs  of  feeling ; 
also,  Bot.  a  pair  of  sensitive  processes  in  the  male  flowers  of 
certain  orchids.  The  sing,  antenna  is  sometimes  used  for 
one  of  the  pair. 

1646  Insects  that  have  antentue,  or  long  homs  to  feel  out  their  way,  as 
Butterflyes  and  Locusts:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  PteuJ.  Et.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xviii.  p.  lai 
(z68^  1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1811  nothing  could  overcome  those  instinctive 
feelings,  the  antenna  of  our  duty :  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Coitntett,  Vol.  I.  p.  376  (2nd 
Ed.).  1843  as  for  the  drawing  of  the  beetle,  there  were  no  antenmr  visible : 

E.  A.  Pob,  Wtt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  8  (1884X  1840  The  wa8p...making  short  semi- 
drcular  casts,  and  all  the  time  lapidlyvibratingitswingsandanteniue;  C.  Darwin, 
yaum.  Beagle,  ch.  ii.  p.  36. 


antv(a)ennltima,  si. :  Late  Lat :  Prosody :  the  syllable 
before  the  last  but  one  of  a  word,  the  last  syllable  but  two. 
Shortened  to  antepenult,  adj.  and  si.    See  paennltlma. 

1081  The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one  word,  that  hath  hi* 
accent  in  the  lastsikible,  sauing two,  called  Wi«<r/«>t>A<'iiia:  Sidhev,  De/.  Poetie, 
p.  71  (1868).  1088  antifennltimaet:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poet.,  11.  vi.  p.  91 
(1869).  1B97  Your  penult  and  antepenult  notes:  Th.  M0R1.BV,  Mut.,  p.  7%. 
1880  It  [metrical  accent)  makes  the  penultima  long,  if  the  but  is  long,  in  thesis,... 
the  antepenult,  if  the  following  sylUble  is  short,  m  anis:  J.  Seacsr,  Tr.  Her- 
mann^t  Metret,  Bk.  I.  ch.  x.  p.  90. 

= 'antepenultimate',  with  syllaba. 


[Properly  a  fem.  adj.,' 
=' syllable',  understood.] 

antepast:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  antipasto. 
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ANTEPORTA 


aateport(a),  j^.:  It<i«/t>0r/a. 

1.  a  hanging  before  a  door. 

163S  The /4<>a;^<>rtanwereofcI(>thof  G<>Mof^a(riM:PuRCHAS,/'>{r7»iiiu, 
Vol  n.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1583. 

2.  an  outer  door  or  gate. 

I6M  Between  the  five  large  ante-ports  are  columns  of  enormous  bei^ : 
EvmLVK,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  196  (187a). 

anterior  (^^z.r.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  anterior^  com- 
parative adj.  fr.  <z«i^,=' before',  or  fr.  Fr.  anUrieur. 

1.  before,  in  front  of,  in  reference  to  position  or  motion. 

1641  From  the  anteryour  parte  oommeth  .vU.  payre  of  sinewes  lentytyfes : 
R.  Copland,  Tr,  Guyd^s  Qwst,  A'c,  sig.  E  ii  r».  1678  the  Anterior  comer 
admitting  y«  6rst  Proceat  of  the  Cti^t/e:  ).  Banister,  ffist.  Man.  Bk,  1. 
fol.  3  r".  —  the  anteriour  part  of  the  infenour  iawe;  ii..  Bk.  iv.  fol.  48  r<*. 
1637  So  it  is  manifest ;  That  where  the  Anteiiour  Body  giueth  way,  as  fast  as  the 
Posteriour  commeth  on,  it  maketh  no  Noiui  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  ii.  1 115. 

2.  before,  of  time;  prior,  earlier;  sometimes  with  the 
prep,  to, 

1TS8  And  thus  it  doth  appear,  that  the  first  Dundad  was  the  first  Epic  poem, 
written  by  Homer  himself,  and  anterior  even  to  the  Iliad  or  Odsrssey :  M.  ScriB' 
LSKUS,  in  Pope's  Wki.,  Vol  v.  p.  xl.  (1757).  1882  Melchizedek,  the  kingly 
Priest  of  Peace,  anterior  and  superior  to  Aaron :  Farrab,  Early  Days  CAr., 
VoL  I.  ch.  xviii.  p.  348. 

Anteros:  Gk.  'Kvripas:  a  deity  supposed  by  ancient 
Greeks  to  avenge  slighted  love,  or  a  deity  that  resisted  the 
power  of  love;  see  Eros.  In  Plato,  avWp<»c,>='retumed 
love',  'love  for  love', 

1600  What !  feather'd  Cupid  masqued,  |  And  masked  like  Anterost  6.  Tonsoh, 
Cytltk.  Rev.,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  103/2  (1860).  1817  He  [lamblicusl  who  from  out 

£eir  fountain  dwellings  raised  ]  Eros  and  Anteros,  at  Gadara:  Byron,  MaM/rtd, 
II.  ii  Wks.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  33  (183a), 

aatesign&nns,  sb. :  Lat. :  one  of  a  chosen  band  of  Roman 
soldiers  who  fought  before  the  standard  {ante  signum)  and 
defended  it ;  hence  in  Eng.  Lit  metaph.  a  champion,  a  pre- 
cnrsor  {q.  v.).    Anglicised  as  anteHgnan{e). 

1603  so  as  what  to  make  of  him  for  my  part  I  know  not,  vnlesse  an  Ant*' 
s^ftoMt  or  immediate  forerunner  of  Antichrist'.  W.  Watson,  QuoJlihets  of 
Retig,  &*  State^  p.  335.  —  being  like  antesignanes  of  some  horrible  monster  to 
be  brought  foorth  very  shortly  after:  ii.^  p.  17.  1611  NicoUau  Serrarius  the 
Antesignanus  of  all  the  leauiticall  familie  used  me  more  kindly  and  familiarlie : 
T.  CoRVAT,  Cmdititt.  Vol.  11.  p.  438  (1776).  1667  the  most  wise  Htrmts 
and  most  pious  Phylosopher  of  reverend  antiquity  the  Antesignan  of  Naturall 
Phylosophers:  H.  Pinnbu.,  Philot.  Rt/.,  p.  214. 

anthfilion,  sb. :  Mod.  Gk.  avBriKiov,  b.  Gk.  mrtiKios,  adj., 
=s<opposite  the  sun':  a  halo  surrounding  the  shadow  of  an 
observer  cast  by  the  sun  on  cloud  or  mist,  generally  seen  in 
alpine  or  arctic  regions. 

1670  The  Anthelion,  observed  by  M.  Hevelius  Sept.  6,  i66t,  in  which  there 
were  two  coloured  Arches  of  a  circle :  Phil.  Trans. ,  Vol.  V.  p.  X079.  [N.  E.  D.] 
1760  Soon  after  a  very  distinguishable  Moch'Smn.  oppotdte  to  the  true  one,  which 
I  take  to  have  been  an  Anthelion,  appearedi  ii..  Vol.  lii.  P-  ^  —  Instances  of 
Anthelia  are  extremely  rare  :  £$.,  p.  06.  1797  Encyc.  Brtt.  1863  tangent 
circles,  parhelia,  anthelia.  and  paraseleiue,  came  to  us  in  rapidly.varying  succes* 
sion ;  £.  K.  Kane,  xst  Grinnell  Exped.,  ch.  xxxv.  p,  313. 

anthera,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  an&ripk : — a  compound  medicine 
made  from  flowers,  used  for  ulcers  of  the  mouth. 

1.  the  internal  organs  of  sundry  flowers,  such  as  roses, 
crocuses,  used  as  drugs. 

16S6  Crete  Herball.  IDtS  Anthera  is  the  ydowe  in  the  myddest  of  a 
rose,  and  it  is  colde  and  drye  in  the  fyrst  degree  wyth  stiptidtie :  Trahbron,  Tr. 
Vig^s  Chirurg.,  foL  dxxxvi  f/i. 

2.  (pi.  anthera)  an  apex  of  the  stamen  of  a  flower,  one  of 
the  vessels  containing  pollen.    Anglicised  as  anther. 

1706  Anthera,  the  yellow  seeds  in  the  middle  of  a  Rose.. .Among  Herbalists 
Antheree  are  uken  for  those  little  knobs  that  grow  on  the  top  of  the  Stamina  of 
Flowers,  and  are  ofiner  call'd  Aficet:  Phillips,  World  ^  Wordt.  1738 
Anthera  in  pharmacy,  a  term  used  by  some  authors  for  the  yellow,  or  ruddy 
globules  in  the  middle  of  certain  flowers,  as  of  lihes,  saffron,  etc.  Some  confine 
the  Anthera  to  the  yellowish  globules  in  the  middle  of  roses... Others  apply  the 
name  Antherte  to  those  little  tims  or  knobs  which  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  stamina 
of  flowers;  more  usually  called  apices:  Chambers,  CycL  1819  I  found  the 
two  anthera  fastened  to  it,  without  filaments,  and  between  them  laid  the  style,  the 


stigma  having  a  small  hook  at  the  badt  to  fasten  it  between  the  two  anthera : 
BowDiCH,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  Pt.  11.  ch.  xiii.  p.  44^  1880  The  genuine 
antherK,  which  he  [Jacquin]  calls  antbeiiferous  sacs:  Lindlet,  Nat.  Sysi.  Bot., 


BowDiCH,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  Pt.  11.  ^  xiii.  p. , 
anthen        ~         " 

p.  313. 

Anthony.    See  Saint  Anthony. 

anthoB,  sb.:  Gk.  2vAir,=' flower' :  old  name  of  rosemary. 

1643  of  y«  iuce  of  anthos:  Trakbrok.  Tr.  Vigcfs  Chinerg.,  foL  oclxvii  r»/9. 
—  wormewQode,  anthos,  mugwoorte,  calamynt  .ana.  m  J. :  S.,  fol.  oclxix  r*lx. 
1788  Chambers,  CycL 


ANTIBACCHIUS 

ftHthr^T,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  avtfpa{,<°:' coal',  'carbuncle': 
carbuncle;  also  splenic  fever  in  sheep  and  cattle  and  the 
carbuncular  disease  caught  by  mankmd  from  animals  so 
affected. 

1398  enoynte  therwyth  the  sore  place  /  For  yf  the  Tryade  be  pressed,  and  it 
be  a  very  Antrax.  the  Trrade  shall  draw  ante  the  mateic  that  is  drye  and 
venemous:  Trbvisa,  Tr.  Earth.  Dt  P.  R.,  vii.  lix.  sig.  r  vH  ti«/i.  1687  de- 
fendeth  a  body  from  Antrax /that  be  the  freat  yll  fauoured  blaynei  of  the  pesty* 
lence;  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Brunswick t  DutiU.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ccxxvL  sig.  Piv  r^i. 
1643  whycfae  ye  stull  stampe  together  and  incorporate  them  and  hive  them  vpigo 
the  carbunde  or  anthrax:  Trahbron,  Tr.  yig^s  Chirurg.,  fol.  xxxii  n>/i. 
1663  What  is  ^ai</lnsxf...Tluit  same  whidi  we  cal  Cartmicnlnt  and  is  an 
vlcerous  tumor:  T.  Galb,  Inst.  Chimrg.,  foL  93  r*. 

anthrdpomorplidsis,  sb.:  badly  coined  fr.  Late  Gk.  anSpm- 
n'o/iop</>o(u',  =  'to  represent  in  man's  shape':  description  in 
terms  applicable  to  mankind,  personification  in  human  shape 
or  character.  If  such  a  word  were  wanted,  it  should  be 
anthrcpomofphosia,  -sy,  but  the  earlier  anthropomorphism 
suffices. 

amtlirdpopath(e)ia,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ai>6pmr<nra$tia, 
=' humanity':  ascription  (to  deity)  of  the  feelings  (viOt))  of 
man  (8t>6pmrot).    Aaghciscd  in  17  c.  as  anthropi^^athie. 

1678  He  biingetb  in  God  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  by  a  figure  called 
Anthrofofathia:  TiMMB,  Calvin  on  Gen.,  i^.  (N.  E.D.]  1680  But  I  rather 
think  it  is  an  anthrotcpathea,  or  usual  figure  in  speech  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
stoops  to  the  imbecility  of  our  understandings:  J.  Flavkl,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  493 
(1799)*  1684  A  smell  is  here  attributed  to  God  by  an  Ai^pwswraAf la : 
S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Drvines,  VoL  iv.  p.  543  (1865). 

*anthrdpoplia«i,  sb.  pi.  {sing,  anthrdpophagns) :  Lat  fr. 
Gk.  oy^pwiro^ayot :  man-eaters,  cannib^s.  Anglicised  as 
anthropophagy,  anthropophague. 

1882  Histories  make  mention  of  a  people  called  anthropophagi,  men-eaters : 
'R.dn.n^.Serm.beJ.Edm.Vl.  [T.]  1666  In  this  Ihmd  also  are  people 
called  Antkrotothagi,  which  are  wont  to  eate  mens  fleshe:  R.  Eden,  Nrue 
India,  p.  33  (Arber,  1885X  1684   Then  are  they  kin  to  the  Anthnfofkagi 

and  Caniials:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witck.,  Bk.  11.  ch.ix.  p.  33.  1600  the  in- 
habitants...being  for  the  most  part  Antkrofopkagi,  or  men  eaters;  R.  HAKLirvT, 
Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  19.  1602  was  a  crueller  death  then  to  hane  beene  tome 
in  peeces  and  eaten  vp  aliue  amongst  Antkrcpofkagies:  W.  Watson,  Qnadlibets 
0/ Relig.  *•  State,  p.  339.  —  Tke  very  CaniiaU  and  Antkropopkagits:  it., 
p.  83.  1604  And  of  the  Canibals  that  each  othen  eate,  |  The  Antropophagnt 
ftfor  ■gie'\,  and  men  whose  heads  |  Grew  beneath  their  shoulders:  Shaxs.,  OtK, 
L  3,  144  (1633).  1621  to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those  anthropophagi, 
to  eat  one  another:  R.  Burton,  Anai.  AteL,  To  Reader,  p.  53  (1837).  l«Ht 
B.  JoNSON,  Stap.  of  News,  lit  1,  p.  43  (1631X  1642    Nay  further,  we  are 

what  we  all  abhor.  Anthropophagi sai  Cannibals:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med., 
"  ■*  '  .  -    .         1666  /cM>«^^A<^'...more  properly  [called] 

an  Antkro- 
1673 


Rooks\:  CompL  Gamester,  p.  9.  1839  Would  he  not  suppose  that  the  General 
Government  was  some  foreign  myriad,  of  the  family  of  the  Anthropophagi,  with  a 
Napoleon  at  their  head :  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  v.  p.  389/1. 

Antiano:  It    See  Anziano. 

antibacchlns,  sb. :  Late  Lat  for  Gk.  viro/3aKX"or  of  ?raX(;t- 
jSoxx*""  '■  a  reversed  bacc^OS  (g.  v.),  a  metrical  foot  consist- 
ing of  two  long  syllables  followed  or  preceded  by  a  short 
syllable,  as  archdeacon,  reform-league, 

1689  the  mtlossus  spends  all  three  parts  of  his  race  slowly  and  egally. 
Bacckins  his  first  swiftly,  and  two  last  parts  slowly.  The  trihrachus  all  his  three 
parts  swiftly:  the  anttbacchius  his  two  first  partes  slowly.  hU  last  and  third 
swiftly:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poes.,  11.  iii.  p.  83  (1869).  1886  The  three  Paeonic 
feet  are,  the  Creticus  .^^.z,  the  Bacchius  .^2.  J.,  and  the  Antibacchios  J.J.^'. 
L,  ScHMiTx,  Tr.  Znmpfs  Lat.  Grammar,  p.  ssa  (4th  Ed.). 

[The  prefix  anti-  is  for  Gk.  <i>Tt-,='i%ainst',  'counter', 
'opposite  to',  'opposed  to'.  In  Eng.  compounds,  anti- 
means  'opposed  to',  with  the  idea  of  'opposing  personator 
of,  as  in  antichrist  {g.v^,  or  'pretending  rival  of,  as  in 
antipope,  anti-Casar;  'the  opposite  to'  as  in  aatiftllmax, 
anti-wit;  'placed opposite  to',  as  in  antichorus;  'in  contrast 
with',  as  in  antimasque;  more  usually,  'opposed  to', forming 
attributive  compounds  or  compounds  with  various  formative 
endings,  as  anti-slavery,  anti-Semitic,  anti-tobacconist,  anti- 
supematuralism.  All  compounds  with  anti-  of  English 
origin  except  antipope  are  later  than  1600.  The  earlier  antt- 
bacchius, -Christ,  -chthon{es),  -dote,  -metabole,  -nomy,  -pape, 
-peristasis,  -phon,  -phony,  -phrasis,  -podes,  -rrhinum,  -spase, 
•strophe,  -thesis,  -theton,  are  of  Lat,  Gk.,  or  Fr.  origin.  In 
words  borrowed  fr.  It,  anti-  may  be  fr.  Lat  ante  {q.  v.).] 
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ANTIC 

antic  (-i.^),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  a«/£ro,<«<antiqtte', 
nsed  in  the  sense  of  IL^<;A^<»,='gTOtesque  work*. 

I.  adj.:  I.  (of  works  of  art  and  architecture),  in  fantastic 
style,  grotesque. 

1648  At  the  netlur  ende  were  two  broade  mrches  upon  thre  antike  pjllers  all 
of  (oU:  Hall,  Htn.  Vlll.,  an.  18.  (Trench]  1S79  the  anticlce  and  excellent 
woriunanihip  M  them  (plate):  North,  Tr.  Pbttanh,  p.  934  (1618X  1603  he 
coold  not  then  haue  any  colour  to  set  out  bookes,  or  aniicke  shewes...or  to  blaie 
it  abroad  in  all  nations:  W.  Watson,  QuodiiitU  1^  RtUg.  A*  StaU,  f.  151. 
bef.  16S8  Ai  Temples  use  to  have  their  Porches  wronght  |  With  Sfhynxts, 
Creatures  of  an  Antick  draught :  J.  Clbvblaho,  Witt,,  U.  p.  48  (iCSt).  1888 
The  antic  and  ^ity  piimacles  closed  the  strait:  BUuhmoottt  Mag.,  VoL  xxxii. 
P-983- 


{generally),  fantastic,  absurd,  grotesque,  dis- 


I.  adj.:  2. 
torted. 

1679  tmnUoi,  anticke  dancen,  ioglen:  North,  Tr.  Phitank,  p.  oao  (1613)1 
IBM  Thou  antic  death,  which  lauffa^t  us  here  to  scorn :  Shaks.  ,  /  HtH.  VI., 
n.  7,  t8.  1810  They  fell  sodamely  into  an  antique  dance,  full  of  gesture : 
B.JONSOH,  ^«ffitf4^<7«m>a>,  Wks.,  p.  980(1616).  16S3  Pomp,  and  Feast, 
anoRevelry,  I  With  Mask  and  antique  Pageantry:  Milton,  L  AlUgn,  198. 
16T8  We  maJce  our  selves  fools  to  disport  our  selves,  I  And  vary  a  thousand 
antidc  ugly  sha^:  Shadwbll,  Timtn,  ii.  p.  27.  IMS  our  antic  sights  and 
pageantry  |  Which  English  idiots  run  in  crowds  to  see:  Drvdbn,  Mettal,i, 

II.  sb. 
or  face. 

UST  An  antick  deaurate  with  letters  aisentine;  W.  HoUfS,  FallRti.,  40. 
1667  Antiques  or  eargailles  are  deuiaed  by  Painters :  T.  Wilson,  Art  0/  Ltf., 
foL  74  r*.  U88  with  birds,  beastes,  and  Antiques  purtraied  all  ouer  in 
sumptuoussorte:  Stubbks,  j<i«a/.  ^^.,  foL  290".  10M  deuiaed  to imboase 
them  outwardes  with  mens  neades  much  greater  then  the  life ;  and  other  strange 
amtiekn:  R.  Havdocks,  Tr.  Lirmatiut,  Bk.  l  p.  no.  1680  Satyres, 
Baboones,  Wilde-Men,  Antiques,  Beasts,  Sprites:  Bacon,  Eu.,  liii.  p.  540 
(1871X 

II.  sb.:  2.    odd,  ridiculous  postures,  gestures,  tricks. 


I.    fantastic  tracery  or  sctilpture,  a  fantastic  figure 


1689  In  sothe  it  maketh  me  to  laugh,  to  see  y*  mery  Antiques  of  M.  More ; 

OXB,  in  .^x/^tr.,  Introd,  0  (1871).    [N.E.D.J         1608   so  readie  a  double 

diligent  to  send  abroad  his  fribooters  and  Sying  out  censures  and  inhibitiona 


agauitt  other  words  and  writings,  in  discouering  these  Antikes  in  their  right 
ooloun :  W.  Watson,  Qntdiiittt  i/fRtlif.  &•  Slatt,  p.  loa 

II.  sb.:  3.  a  grotesque  pageant,  theatrical  display,  or 
dance. 

1646  As  it  were  menne  that  shoulde  daunce  antiques:  R.  Aschah,  Ttxofh,, 
p.  147  (1868).  1689  this  Anticke  of  Groomes :  W.  Warner,  AlbiaiCi  Etfland, 
p.  163.  1603  then  imagine  that  you  see  so  many  puppets  danctns  the  anticke, 
with  sundry  ptishes,  facc'inakings:  W.  Watson,  QuwibtU  ^  Relig.  &•  Statt, 
p.  x6.  1616 — 7  The  queen's  mnsicians...made  her  a  kind  of  masque,  or  antic, 
at  Somenet  House:  J.  CHAXnaiLAiN,  in  Court  A"  Timet  tf  Jot.  /.,  VoL  i. 
p.  460(1848). 

II.  .r^.:  4.  an  actor  of  a  grotesque  part,  a  buffoon,  a 
merry-andrew. 

U64  Thou  wearest  ine...sometiroe  lyke  a  Royater,  sometime  like  a  Souldioiir, 
sometime  lyke  an  Antique:  Cap,  in  Thynne*8  Aninuxdv.,  App.,  130.  [N.E.D.] 
1608  Cuf.  Well  done  Antiquts:  B.  Jonson,  Masqtus,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  938 
(>6s6).  1671  Jugglers  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers,  mimical  Milton, 
Samt.  Agon.,  1335. 

[Antic  became  confused  with  antique,  but  in  the  above 
senses  is  a  distinct  word.  The  grotesque  style  in  art  was 
ascribed  to  the  remains  of  antique  art  in  Italy.] 

anti-Cxsar.    See  Oaesar. 

aatica^ia,  .r^.:  It:  an  antique,  an  object  of  antique  art. 

uiticamera,  sb, :  It. :  ante-chamber.    See  camera. 

1636  Chambtrx,  Bed'Chamber,  Anfica/Mera,  and  Rtcamera,  ioynlng  to  it: 
Bacon,  Eu.,  Iv.  p.  5^3  (1871).  bef.  1670  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Keeper  of 
it.  waited  two  Hours  in  the  Anti-Camera,  and  was  sent  Home  without  the  Civility 
or  Admission:  J.  Hackit,  Atf.  tyiUiamt,  PL  L  an,  p.  305(1693). 

Antichrist :  Enp;.  fr.  EccL  Gk.  'Ayrixpums :  the  title  of  the 
antagonist  of  Christ  expected  in  the  primitive  times  of  the 
Church  to  appear  as  an  incarnation  of  evil,  and  often  alluded 
to  in  all  subsequent  ages,  some  having  designated  the 
Papacy  as  Antichrist.    Also,  an  opponent  of  Christ. 

be£  1800  Nu  sal  yee  her,  i  wil  you  rede,  Hu  |>at  anticrist  [v.  I.  anteciist]  sal 
brede :  Cuner  Mwtai,  33006.  Ixf.  1400  My  litlc  sones,  the  laste  our  is ;  and 
as  3e  ban  herd,  that  antecrist  Cometh,  now  many  antecristis  ben  maad :  Wycliffite 
BtbU,  X  John,  ii.  18.  —  This  is  antecrist,  that  denyeth  the  £sdir,  and  the  sooe : 
a.,  33.  —  For  many  disseyueris  wenten  out  in  to  the  world,  which  knoulechen 
not  that  Jhestt  Crist  hath  come  in  fleisch ;  this  is  a  disseyuere  and  antecrist:  — 
3  John,  7.  1611  yea  bane  heard  that  Antichrist  shall  come,  euen  now  are 
there  many  Antichrists;  BibU,  i  John,  it  x8. 

Antichthon,  sb.:  Gk.  irrixSmw  {adj.,  sc.  yfj):  a  counter- 
Earth,  supposed  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  be  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sim. 

1684  [See  aattehtHonM,  i].  1768  Chambers,  Cyel.,  SuppL  1848 
lliey  asserted  that  there  was  an  anttchthm  or  counter*earth,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  son,  invisible  to  us:  J.  S.  Mill,  Sytttm  ofLoga,  VoL  IL  p.  364  (1856), 

s.  a 


ANTIDOTE 

antichthone8,.r^./^:  Gk.  irtixjimi, 

1.  the  supposed  inhabitants  of  tke  f  *lK«yi««    i^at, 
cbtbon.  ^^ 

1884  this  Opposite  Earth  being  calTd  by  tW«  f  ii>  i^,      ^ 
mx%  Antichtkatut:  T.  Burnet,  Tluar.  Earth,  BL.  u  (,  >y  ■■  »■» 

2.  inhabitants  of  an  opposite  hemisfihcst;  ««im»  r.'^- 
antipodes  (^.  v.). 

1604   They  haue  lyke  tymes  of  the  yere,  but  y«t  •«  »  «,,  ^ 
AHttthUMus  doth  dwell  in  the  one.  and  we  in  the  oika:  It    >,^      ,    ,  " 

sig.  Divr».         1875   "' •'"  hn- -|-iiril  r iflu  1.1  il ','' 

Anttchtianei,:  J.  TuRLBRUS,  TravHUr,  p.  33.       1660  s»ck  »  w  u.  J^ .,,    ' 


\x  Attiaciio  am  Antichtkttut:  Sir  Th.  Herbxrt,  Tnw    t,  {'  '„ 

fixt  'Ctxa...AtttichthoHa  beyond  the  Ocean:  T.  Burnet,  Thtrr  t^rtt   ii,'" 

p.  357. 

anticipator  {=.j.=.j.  -),  sb.:  Eng.:  one  who  aotk-.w.^, 
also  written  anticipater. 

,  1698  PrtutHtvr*,  a  preuentor,  an  ouertaker,  an  anticipator;  Turvvy.  IMf 
His  predecessors  had  been  in  his  phrase,  not  inteipretcn,  b«t  wtfii  am\if^i' 
nature:  Macaulav,  Euays,  p.  411  (1877).  ' 

[From  Eng.  anticipate,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Iwtt.  amtut' 
/<Ir<,— 'to  anticipate'.] 

^anticlimax  Ll-il  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  ivn-  (tee  aatl- 
bacchins),  and  climax  {g.  v.) :  Rhet. :  the  reverse  of  a  climax, 
an  instance  of  bathos,  a  descent  from  the  fine  or  lofty  m 
language  to  a  mean  or  commonplace  ending  of  a  period,  a* 
in  quot.  fi-.  Pope ;  also  metaph.,  any  descent  contrasted  with 
previous  elevation. 

1710  This  is  called  by  some  an  anti-cUmax,  an  instance  of  which  we  ha**  l# 
thetenth  page:  Addison,  IVkig'Exam.,  No.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  380  (i8s6). 
1787  the  Anti-Climax,  where  the  second  line  drops  quite  short  of  the  first 
And  thou  Dallumtty  tke  treat  Gad  of  War,  I  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar:  Pops,  Art  ofSin&ng,  ch.  xi.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  197  (1757). 

antico-modemo,  phr. :  It. :  modem-antique :  signifying 
modem  imitation  of  antique  art  or  architecture. 

1670  It  is  indeed  a  cheerful  piece  of  Gothic  building,  or  mther  antieo 
modemo:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  54  (1873).  1748  the  works  of  his  [Pope 
Leo  XI.]  time,  both  in  marble  ana  bronze,  are  now  called  Aniico-Moaemo: 
Lord  Chesterpiblo,  Letttrt,  VoL  1.  No.  lai,  p.  373  (1774X 

Anticyra:  Gk.  'AiTunipa :  name  of  two  coast  towns  in 
Ancient  Greece,  one  in  Phocis,  the  other  in  Thessaly,  both 
celebrated  for  hellebore,  which  was  supposed  to  benefit  the 
insane.  Hence  Horace's  Naviget  Anficyram,  Sat.,  ii.  3, 
166,  'let  him  take  a  voyage  to  Anticyra',  t.e.  'he  is  mad'. 

1621  Can  all  the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyrae  cure  these  men?  No,  sure,  an 
acre  of  hellebore  will  not  do  it:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  56 
(1837)1  1686  This  foole  shoulde  have  been  sent  to  Anticyra  |  (The  fie  of 
EUebore):  B.  Jonson,  Matftue  (Vol  II.),  p.  138  (1640).  1646  if,  like  Zeno, 

be  shall  walk  about,  and  yet  deny  there  is  any  motion  m  Nature,  surely  that  man 
was  constituted  for  Anticyra:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptrnd.  Ef.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  13 
(1686).  1667  for  whose  rage  also  and  Cyclofta*  fury  then  is  no  other  reason 
why  It  should  be  sent  to  the  Isle  Anticyra,  but... their  ignorance;  H.  Pinnbll, 
Pkitot.  Re/.,  p.  14. 

*antidote  {±  -  J.),  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  antidote,  or  directly  fr. 
Lat  antidotnm,  pi.  antidota.  The  Lat  forms  were  frequent 
in  16,  17  c&     Often  with  against,  for,  to. 

1.  a  counter-poison,  a  medicine  given  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  poison  or  disease. 

1641  the  summeof  .xrij.Antydotes:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydo'i  Quest.,  &»c., 
sig.  S  i  r^.  1063  the  pryncipall  of  all  Antidotes  or  counterpoysons  is  Mithridate 
and  Triacle:  W.  Wakdb,  Tr.  Aleuio't  Seer.,  Pl  ii.  fol.  37  r«.  1663  giue  the 
pacient  some  antidotum  or  Alexipharmacum,  agaynste  venome  bothe  inwardly 
and  outwardly:  T.  GAi.s,£nchirid.,  foL  8  vo.  1680  stronge  poyson  Anti- 

dotum being  but  chafed  in  the  hand,  pearceth  at  the  last  the  hart,  so  love : 
J.'Lvvv,EuphMet&'hiiEHgl.,p.2ji(iS6B).  1680  It  is  the  true  Antidote 
against  corstue  venome;  Frampton,  Joyfuli Neutes,  &'c.,  fol.  131  ro.  16i96 
That  where  they  bite  it  booteth  not  to  weene  |  With  salve,  or  antidote,  or  other 
mene :  Sprns.  ,r.Q.,  vi.  vi.  9.  1098  it  [tobacco]  makes  an  antidote :  B.  Jonson, 
"      --       ...  ff,g,^^^\\\      -"•  .  ,  ^  - 

1; 
a 

P'  3»<>  _        .        .        . 

Antidote!  to  sauc  themselues;  Bacon,  Nat.  Hiit.,  Cent  x.  I  916.  1646  the 
Work  is  to  be  embraced,  as  containing  the  first  description  of  poysons  and  their 
antidotes:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud  Ep.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  34  (1686).  bef.  1670 
oonfected  an  Antidote  for  every  Poyson:  J,  Hackbt,  Abf,  Williams,  Pt,  1. 
»05.  P-  '99(««93)- 

2.  metaph.  a  preservative  s^ainst  the  influence  of  anything 
evil,  a  remedy  for  evil. 

1616  Some  say... that  to  find  the  antidotum  for  this  disease  is  impossible; 
In  Froude's  Hist.  Eng.,  11.  viii.  341.  [N.  E.D.]  1680  Expecting  my  Letter... 
eyther  as  Antidotum,  or  as  Auconitum:  J.  LvLV,  Eufhues  &•  Us  Engl,  p.  356 
(1868).  1689  theeschewingofidlenessean..4M/<d>/ragainst<ancie:  R.  Greene, 
Mena/hon,  p.  34  (x88oX       1606   And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote  I 

II 


i.  J,  Wks.,  p.  40  (1616).        1601_those  Antidots  which 

;  Holland,  Tr. 

p.  }6.         1619  the  flesh  of  the  biting  Vipe 

Mtcrocosmus,  ch.  xxxiv.  p,  33a        1687  But  then  againe,  they  may  haue 


Ev.  Man  in  his 

are  given  aiRunst  poyson;  Holland, 


.  .   .  .         Plin.  M.  H.,  Bk.  so,  ch.  13,  VoL  11. 

■S.        1619  the  flesh  of  the  bitinj_Viper...can  yeeld  no  Antidote:  Purchas, 
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ANTIGROPELOS 


Clmue  the  •tuBCd  banm  of  that  perilous  atuff  I  Which  weighs  npoo  the  heart : 
Shaks.,  Macb.,  •>.  3,  43.  183S  requisite  Antidotes  against  idleness  to  rouse 
Tp  industry:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  iVkt.,  p.  63a  (1884).  bef.  16B8  I  would  not 
quote  I  The  Name  of  Scot  without  an  Antidote :  J.  Clbvbland,  Wkt.,  ii.  p.  37 
(1687).  1670  There  is  no  Antidote  strong  enough  to  repel  the  thought  of 
future  Judgment:  J.  Smith,  CAritt.  RtUf.  Afftal,  Bk.  il  ch.  i.  {  a,  p.  6. 
1718  an  Account  of  several  £iixirs  and  Antidotes  in  your  third  Volume  i  SftC' 
tater,  No.  (48,  Nov.  38,  p.  770/1  (Morley).  1863  Antidote  to  the  universal 
mania:  C  Rsadb,  Jfani  Cast,  VoL  1.  p.  aiQ. 

[French  antidote,  it.  Lat.  antidotum,  fr.  Gk.  irriiarw, 
SB 'remedy',  neut  of  adj.  <ivridoror,°> 'given  against'.] 

antigropelos  {j.^j.  —  :l),  sb.  pi.:  coined  by  or  for  a 
tradesman :  water-proof  leggings. 

1M8  The  edge  of  a  great  fox-cover.. .some  forty  red  coats  and  some  four 
black. ..the  suiveon  of  the  Union  in  mackintosh  and  antigropelos:  C.  Kingslbv, 
Yeast,  ch.  L  [Da vies]  1876  Her  brother  had  on  his  antigropelos,  the  utmost 
approach  he  possessed  to  a  hunting  equipment:  G.  EuoT,  Dan,  Dervnda^  ch. 

anti-Kesar.    See  Oaesar. 

*aattmacaS8ar,  sb.:  coined:  a  covering  laid  on  chair- 
backs,  sofas,  &c. ;  named  from  the  protection  afforded 
against  (<>»/>-)  Macassar  {3.  v.),  a  representative  kind  of 
hair-oiL 

18M  Ethel  makes  for  her  uncle  puraes,  guard<hains,  anti-maca.ssart,  and  the 
like  beautiful  and  useful  articles:  Thackeray,  Ifewcomei^  Vol.  i.  ch.  xx.  p.  aaa 
(1879X  186i  laid  her  gently-down  in  the  state  annK:hau*,  with  its  elatxirately 
workni  anti-macassar:  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  Atone,  Vol.  L  ch.  vi.  pu  99.  1879 
a  young  maid  is  all  the  better  for  learning  some  robuster  virtues  than  maidenli- 
ness  and  not  to  move  the  antimacassars:  J.  H.  EvaNG,  yackanates,  di.  iiL  p.  to 
(1884). 

antimasane  {J.  _  -^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  anti-  (see  antibacchlns), 
and  masfitie  {q.  v.) :  a  foil  or  raise  masque  directly  opposed 
to  the  principsu  masque,  a  grotesque  interlude  in  a  masque. 

1813  They  meete  and  contend:  then  Mercuric,  for  his  part  brings  forth  an 
anH-matjtu  all  of  spiriu  or  divine  natures:  Masfiu  0/  the  Iniur  TemfU. 
[Nares]  1616  The  Antimasque,  and  their  dance,  two  drummes.  trumpets, 
and  a  confusion  of  martiall  musique:  B,  Jonson,  3f(U^«^r,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  totx 

S1616).  1633  Thtfint  AnHmataue  for  the  Scchk:  ii.,  i>.  81,  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
1640).  —  may  be  admitted,  if  not  for  a  Masque,  for  an  Antickmask:  ib.^  p.  84. 
,83s  Tkty  all  daunce  but  Fame,  and  make  ike  firti  Antinuttqut;  it.,  p.  96. 
1630  Let  Antimatqun  not  be  long:  Bacon,  Ea.,  liii.  p.  540  (1871). 

antimasaaerade  {±  —  ±:i.  u),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  anti-  (see  anti- 
baocliins),  and  masfinerade  {g.  v.) :  antimasque. 

1879  She  order'd  th'  Antimat^uerade,  \  (For  his  Reception)  aforesttid: 
S.  Bdtlxr,  Hudihras,  Pt.  iii.  Cant.  lii.  p.  178. 

«aatlmdiiiuin,  sb. :  Late  Lat  (?  fr.  Arab.):  Alch.  and  Med. : 
gray  antimony,  trisulphide  (sulphuret)  of  antimony,  or  black 
antimony  (which  is  gray  antimony  calcined  and  powdered), 
the  latter  being  sometimes  called  burnt  antinumium,  or 
stibium  {q.  v.),  and  is  the  same  as  alcohol  i.  The  antimony 
of  Mod.  Chemistry,  at  first  called  regulus  of  antimony,  is  an 
elementary  metallic  substance  classed  with  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  &c    Anglicised  in  15  c.  as  antimony. 

1043  of  Antymonium  burned,  of  burned  leade  .ana. :  Trahbkon,  Tr.  Vigds 
Ckintrg.,  fol.  cxxvi  fit.  —  of  antimonium  brought  to  poudre:  it.,  foL  cvii  v'/i. 


lltOS  gold  foile...weU  fined  with  Antimonium:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AUteu's  Seer., 
Pt.  1.  fol.  1  f.  1069  of  AHtimtHU:  R.  Androse,  ih.,  Pt.  nr.  Bk.  i.  p.  14. 
1098  Antimonie  a  Minerall:  R.  Hakluvt,  Veyages,  Vol.  1.  p.  443.       1601 


Pt 

10_-  .       ,  _    .  ,    ,. 

Antimonie :  Hollakd,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  6,  Vol.  11.  p.  473. 
monium:  ib.,  Bk.  sq,  ch.  6,  Vol.  11.  p.  366. 

Antinous,  a  beautiful  Bitbynian  youth  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian's  court,  the  subject  of  many  antique  Roman  portrait 

sculptures. 

1816  this  Antinous. ..has  been  likewise  called  Hercules  imberbis:  J.  Dalla* 
WAY,  0/  Stat.  &•  SetUfl.,  p.  913.  -  1870  Am  I  an  Antinous,  to  be  loved  as 
soon  as  seent  R.  Broughton,  Red  at  a  Rote,  i.  373. 

aotipape,  sb.:  Fr.:  one  called  pope  in  opposition  to  the 
true  pope,  esp.  a  pope  of  Avignon  during  the  great  schism  of 
the  West  Anglicised  as  antipope,  see  last  quot  fr.  W. 
Watson,  1602. 

1079  Interruption.. .by  meanes  of...Sehismes  and  Antipapes:  Folks,  Cm/. 
Sanders,  ^jo,    [N.E.D.]       1603  sometimes  with  most  infest  warres,  yea  crudl 

Ypi  .    .    .  _ 

o*  state,  p.  aoo.  —  noted  for  an  Antipope  at  least:  ib.,  p.  181. 


,57        .  ,  .,        

deathes  of  the  vanauished  Antipapes.  and  perturbers  of  the  Churches  peace. ..set 
>  an  Antipape,  golden  calfe,  or  Arcnpriest :  W.  Watson,  Quadtibets  c/  Relig. 


antipasto,  sb.:  It :  a  whet  to  the  appetite  before  a  meal, 
the  hors-d'oenvre  (q.  v.)  of  modem  menus ;  also  metaph.  a 
foretaste.     Latinised  and  Anglicised  as  antepast,  antipast. 

1090  The  first  messe,  or  antepast  as  they  call  it...is  some  fine  meate  to  urge 
them  to  have  an  appetite:  Enf.  Ram,  Life^  in  Harl.  Misc.,  II.  i8a  (Malh.). 
(N. E.D.I  1631  An  oflSce  is  but  an  Anupast— it  gets  them  an  appetite  to 
another  office :  Donne,  Serm.,  Ixx.  713.  1630  He  vseth  no  salt  at  his  Table, 
neither  hath  he  any  Antipasto ;  but  immediately  fals  aboonl  the  flesh:  Furchas, 
PUgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1599. 


ANTIPODES 

antipetistaais,  sb. :  tate  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ai'riiitra{(mi(nr,= 'op- 
position or  reaction  of  surrounding  pSrts':  the  influence  of 
circumstances  in  exciting  opposition  to  or  reaction  against 
their  effect,  opposition  to  any  surrounding  force  or  influence, 
force  of  contrast  Sometimes  in  the  phr.  per  antiperistasin, 
=<by  an  antiperistasis'. 

■  1097  That  whidi  is  in  the  middest  being  furthest  distant  in  place  from  these 
two  Regions  of  h<ate  are  most  distant  in  nature,  that  is,  coldest,  whiche  is  that 
they  tearme  colde  or  hot,>rr  anii^eristasin,  that  is  inuironing  you  b^  contraries: 


BACOti.CauUrsa/epadS'euillth.  t48(i87iX         

pugnancie:  R.  Havdocks,  Tr.  Lamatita,  Bk.  rv.  p  x6o.         IIMO   Cvnthias 


1098  the  antiperutasis  or  re- 
....  <^  ..a.u^<...>.,  ...  ^..~.<..._,  u.. ...  p  x6o.  IIMM  Cvnthias 
s...casteth  sudi  an  antiferistasis  about  the  place,  that  no  heate  of  thine 
(Cupid' s|  will  tarry  with  the  patient :  B.  JONSON,  Qfik.  Rev.,  v.  ics  Wkl., 
p.  s6i  (1616).  1601  which  for  being  a  penecuted  ueatgie  should  be  the  more 
unite  as  >rr  anti/eristesin:  A.  C,  Answ.  ta  Let.  of  a  Jesuittd  Gent.,  p.  z^ 
1003  you  shall  see... suflSdent  matter  in ooofutationofthingsin  the  Antiperista«i 
to  the  first  part  of  Panons  Dolemam:  W.  Watsom,  QimUitettrfReUf.6fSteiU, 
p.  30.  1603  'Tis  (doubt-less)  this  Antiteristatit  RBear  with  the  word :  I  hold 
It  not  amiss  I  T*  ad«>t  somtimes  such  strangers  for  our  vsc,  I  When  Reason  and 
necessity  induce:  [  As  namely,  where  our  natiue  Phraae  doUi  want  |  A  Word  ao 
force-full  and  significant)  |  Whidi  makes  the  Fire  seem  to  our  sense  and  reason  J 
Hotter  in  Winter  than  m  Sommer  season :  J.  Svlvbstbs,  Tr.  Dn  Bartas,  p.  38 

ii6oS)i  1603  EuDoxus  saith,  that  the  priests  of  Aegjrft  assigne  the  cause 
lereof  to  the  great  taines  and  the  Antiperistasis  at  contrane  occuxse  of  seasons: 
Holland,  Tr.  Pint,  bfer.,  p.  833.  1619  13te  a  little  water  sprinkled  on  a 
greater  Fire,  or  a  violent  winde  on  a  vehement^  Flame  (with  I  know  not  what 
Antiperistasis)  nxixs  vnite  the  forces,  &  make  it  bume  more  violently  inward: 
PuRCHAS,  Miavccsmus,  ch.  bd.  p.  605.  1638  the  naturall  and  genuine  heate 
I:  f.  Vennsr,  Via  Recta,  I  i.  p.  3.         1840  In 


is  by  an  Antipetisteas  fortified:  T.  Vennsr,  Via  Recta,  I  i.  p.  3. 


this  chill  plight. ..Yet  by  an  Antiperistasis  My  inward  heat  more  kindled  is: 
H.  Mors,  PlkiL  Pa.,  p.  315  (1647X  1643  per  antiperistasin:  Howbll,  Instr. 
Far.  Trav.,  p.  17  (1869).  1607  Let  vour  zeal  (by  a  holy  antipeiistaiu)  then 
flame  out  ana  tnealc  out  through  all  impediments:  John  Traff,  (fern.  Old  Test., 
^c.  Vol.  IV.  p.  553/1  (t868X  1878  the^ reason  whereof  they  assigned  to  be 
an  Ant^erisiasts,  satisfying  themselves  mth  that,  and  seeking  no  further: 
J.  Ray,  youm.  Lm  CaKntr.,p.  367.  1684  water  poured  on  Ume  seu  it  on 
fire  by  an  anfiferisfasit:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wis.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divimtt, 
Vol.  1.  p.  19s  US64X  1709  perhaps  inflam'd  by  his  Coldness,  the  Antiperi- 
stasis bad  raulv  warm'd  her;  Mrs.  Manlby,  New  AleU.,  VoL  i.  p.  116  (znl 
Ed.).  1837  he  tells  us,  that  in  physics  the  energy  with  vmidi  a  principle  acts 
is  often  increased  by  the  antiperistasis  of  its  opposite :  M  acaulay.  Essays,  p.  414 

(«8;7)- 

antiphonal  (-  -i  —  .=.),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  antipkonal, 
adj. 

1.  sb.:  KD.  anthem-book,  a  book  of  antiphons. 

*  1087  Item  a  wretvn  masbooke  and  iiij  andphenals:  Glasscock's  Recards  of 
St.  Michaels,  p.  117  (1883).  16..    to  bring  and  deliver  unto  you  all  anti- 

phonals,  missals,  gravies,  processionals:  Burnbt,  Hist.  Reformed  Records, 
PtirBk.i.47.    [C.E.D.J 

2.  adj.:  like  antiphons,  characterised  by  the  alternate 
performance  of  two  bodies  of  singers,  responsive  in  sound ; 
also  metaph. 

1719  Antiphonal  singing  was  first  brought  into  the  Church  of  Milan,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  custom  of  the  Eastern  churoies:  Binghah,  CAr.  Antia.,  VoL  T. 
p.  13  (tSss).    [C.E.D.] 

antiphrasis,  .r^.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  avr('^po<nr,='the  desig- 
nation of  evil  things  by  words  of  good  imp>ort',  lit.  'expression 
by  the  contrary' :  Rket. :  the  use  of  words  in  the  opposite 
sense  to  that  which  they  properly  bear. 

1033  The  fygure  of  iionye  or  antiphrasis:  Mors,  Dttell.  Salem,  v.  Wks.. 
039/1  (1SS7X  [N.  E.  D.]  1067  y<  figure  ^M/(^Anuw,  which  is  when  a  word 
natn  a  contrary  signification  :  J.  Maflet,  Greene  Far.,  fol  91  re,  1684  tike 
figure  Antifihrasu,vi\i!ta  a  word  importeth  a  contrane  meaning  to  that  which  it 
commonlie  nath:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  IvittJk.,  Bk.  xnr.  ch.  vii.  p.  ^i.  1098  For 
howsoeuer  in  their  commonwealth,  which  they  deliniateaccortiing  to  the  guUtiiic' 

'    '    " tneygiu 

Eitnu  tf  EMfl.  FneilK 
rasis,  are  called  Oxen:  T. 
c  proved  now  to  the  defeated 
by  oMiifkrasis,  as  Mare  Padficum,  which  is  out  of  measure  troublesome  ami 
dangerous:  John  Traff,  Com.  i  Sam.,  iv.  i,  VoL  i.  p.  ^ao/i  (1867).  —  And 
blessed  God,  for  cursed,  by  an  euphemismus  or  antiphrasu:  —  Cem.  yob,  L  5, 
Vol.  II.  p.  157/1.  1693  they  are  that  in  truth,  which  the  world  in  Favour  and 
Fashion  (or  nilher  by  an  Anti/imsis)  is  pleased  to  call  them:  South,  Sermons, 
P-47- 

*ailtipodSa,  sb.  pi. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  irrvicalUt,  pi.  of  ian'anvt, 

adj.,=''<in^  the  feet  opposite'.  The  sing.  antdpod(e)  {J-—x) 
is  Eng.  fr.  Lat  pi. ;  antipOB  is  fr.  aurr'acovt  and  should  be 
antipus. 

I.  those  who  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth;  also 
with  suppression  of  the  reciprocity,  those  who  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  earth  to  oturselves.  The  Classical 
usage. 

1898  And  fables  telle  y^  there  be  yonde  ben  the  Antipodes,  men  y*  haue  theyr 
fete  ayenst  our  fete  as  Vsidro  sayth:  Trevisa,  Tr.  Barth.  De  P.  JR.,  xv.  lu. 
1000  Spayne  hath  deserued  greate  prayse  in  these  owre  daa^es,  in  that  it  hath 
made  knowen  unto  us  soo  many  thowsandes  o{  Antipodes,  which  leye  hyd  before 
and  unknowen  to  owre  forefathers:  R.  Eden,  Tr.  AngUriu^  Decades,  i.  xo,  foL 
49  r''.  —  the  Spanyardes  are  Antipodes  to  the  Indians,  and  the  Indiaxu  in  lyke 
maner  to  the  Spanyardes:  —  Netae  India,  p.  io(Arber,  X885).      1094  Vet  witla 


of  their  owne  feeling  &  gouernment,  or  their  Pkilopattr.vbidk  name  ttiey  giue 
themselues  by  a  figure  oiled  Antiphrasis :  Estate  qf  Bnrl.  Fugitives,  p.  80. 
1638  Those  little  Birds,  which  by  an  Antiphrasis,  are  called  Oxen:  T.  VsNNBR, 
Via  Recta,  |  iv.  p.  63.      1662  And,  as  it  proved  now  to  the  defeated  Israelites, 
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Hi  (<>•  the  Sqn't} liriit  th'  AttHfodn  be  bleat :  Constamb,  Simiutt,  and  Deoul., 
No.  3  (i8i<).  Iw6  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes,  |  If  you  would 
walke  in  abcence  of  the  (uane:  Shaxs^  Merck,  af  Vtn.,  V.  i,  nj.  1600  when 
the  Sunne  tetteth  to  them  voder  (b*  Ejjuinoctiall.  it  gMth  very  deepeand  lowe 
voder  their  Horisoo,  ohooct  euen  to  their  Antt^cdet,  whereby  their  twilisbts  are 
very  shoR:  R.  Hakluvt,  yo)faets.  Vol.  ill.  p.  ja  1601  It  hath  beene... 
tbaaght...that  Taprobone  wa«  a  second  world,  m  sadi  wit  as  many  have  taken  it 
to  be  the  place  of  the  Antipodes,  and  called  it,  The  Antichthones  world :  Houjind, 
Tr.  Piin.  K.  H.,  Blc  6,  ch.  »,  Vol.  i.  p.  139.  1602  amonni  tht  Indians, 
Antipodies,  aitd  nrw/mnd  world:  W.  Watson,  Qiudlittlt  o/Rtlif.  ^  Statt, 
fnl.,  sig.  A  4  f^.  1608  affirme  not  ^they  thai  there  he  antipodes  dwelling 
Deposit  one  unto  another,  and  those  sticking  as  it  were  to  the  sides  of  the  earth 
with  their  heeles  tipward  &  their  heads  downward  all  arse  verse :  Holland,  Tr. 
P/ut.  M»r,,  p.  104.  1631  extend  his  fame  to  our  Antipodes:  R.  Burton, 
Ana*.  Mel.,  Pt.  i,  Sec.  a,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  14.  Vol.  i.  p.  181  (1S37).  1680  When 
Phtdmt  messenger  the  Cocke  did  crow,  |  Each  mome  when  from  his  Antipods  he 
rose:  John  Taylor,  Wke.,  sig.  3  Ccc  sr'/i.  bef.  16M  The /li«/>y>mr  wear 
Aeir  Shoes  on  their  Heads:  J.  Clbviland,  Wks.,  iii.  p.  70  (1687).  1688  To 
keep  our  eyes  open  longer,  were  but  to  act  our  Antipadts:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Gon&we^Cr^.,  ch.  ;,  p.  33(1686).  166B  The /4»/iA><te  are  such  as  be  feet 
to  feet,  a  precise  strugfat  une  paasmg  tborow  the  Center  from  one  side  to  another : 
Sn  Th.  Hbrbirt,  Trm/„  p.  s  (1677)- 

'  I  a.  metaph.  opposite  in  some  particular  which  suggests 
the  geographical  sense,  such  as  'treading  opposite',  'turning 
Bight  into  day'. 

1600  He  will  neuerbe  one  of  the  Antipodes,  to  tread  opposite  to  the  present 
world:  Bacon, /4iA'..L«>f«>.,  L  9.  [N.E.D.3  1643  Christiana  were  forced 
to  be  Antipodes  to  other  men,  so  that  when  it  was  n^t  with  othen,  it  was  day 
with  them:  FvLUR,  Holy  A*  Pr^f.  Slate,  1.  U.  32.    iib.\ 

2.  parts  of  the  earth  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other, 
a  part  ;of  the  earth  diametrically  opposite  to  another  part. 

1611  strike  it  through  the  center,  to  the  Aitti/odee:  B.  JoNSON,  Cat.,  v.  6, 
Wks.,  p.  76a  (1616).  1640  That  is  th'  Amiifodes  of  England.  I  The  people 
there  are  contrary  to  us:  R.  Broms,  Aniif.,  L  6,  sig.  C  4  r°.  1643  from  the 
lemotest  parts  of  the  Earth. ..yea  from  the  very  Antifods:  Howsix,  Imtr.  For. 
Trav.,  p.  33  (1869).  1888  We  are  starting  for  the  Antipodes:  M,  E.  Braddon, 
GoUtn  Ca^,  Vol.  11.  ch.  x.  p.  249. 

3.  [sundry  extensions  of  meaning.] 

bef.  16S8  Or  had  I  Cacta  trick  to  make  my  Rhimes  I  Their  own  AntifoJet, 


md  trade  the  tima:  J.  Clevkland,  IVkt.,  ii.  p.  50  (1687)1  _—  There  court  the 
■  "■     1     ■  the 

^  J47,  1676  as  soon  as  it  has  spi'd  its  Prey,  as  sui  , ,       

aawl  underneath  till  it  arrive  to  the  Antipodes  of  the  rly,  which  it  discovers  hy 


Bitttm  and  the  Peiuan,  \  Those  Airy  Antifodei  to  the  Tents  of  Men :   it., 
p.  347.  1676  as  soon  as  it  has  spi'dits  Prey,  as  suppose  uimn  a  Table,  it  ^ 


1681  the  SalmoH- 


sometunea  peeping  up:  bHADWSLL.  rirruoso,  111.  p.  43.       

Fisifrt...like  Antifodts  in  Shoes,  |  Have  shod  their  Headi  in  their  Canoot: 
A.  Marvbll,  Mite.,  p.  103. 

4.    nutaph.  the  exact  opposite. 

[1098  Thou  ait  as  opposite  to  euery  good,  |  As  the  AHtifodet  are  vnto  vs : 
Shaks.,  ///  Hen.  VI.,  L  4, 135.]  1631  Antipodes  to  Christians,  that  scoCEe  at 
all  religion:  R.  Burton,  Anai.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  4,  Mem.  3,  Subs,  i,  VoL  11. 
p.  548  U837).  1630  But  from  these  Antipodes  to  ^oodnesse,  by  their  Antithesis 
to  nature,  I  appeak  to  my  conscience,  which  is  a  witnesse  to  me  that  can  neither 
accuse  or  condemne  me :  John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sig.  a  Aaa  i  r".  1681  A 
Zealous  Brother...isanantiposto  all  church  government:  Brathwait,  WkitmMitt, 
lis.    [N.E.  D.]  1646  more  differing  in  disposition,  affections  and  interests, 


being  herein  right  Antipodes  one  to  the  other:  Howell,  Lewie  XIII.,  p.  3a. 
bef7l6e8  How  different  be  I  The  Pristine  and  the  Modem  Policy  r  I  Have  Ages 
their  Antipodes r  Yetstilll  Close  m  the  Prapagatico  of  ill:  J.  Clbvsland,  Wke., 


p.  S47  (1687).  hdT.  1768  I  am  half  aiiaid  of  trusting  my  Harriot  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  whose  character  I  too  well  know  to  be  the  antipodes  of  Hairiot's; 
Stkrnk,  Lettere,  No.  cxxiz.  Wks.,  p.  788/1  (1839X  1817  as  if  it  were  myself 
coming  out  in  a  work  of  humour,  whxh  would,  ^u  know,  be  the  antipodes  of  all 
my  previous  publications:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  in.  p.  350(1833).  1819 
I  cannot  better  describe  him  than  as  the  antipode  to  father  Ambrogio:  T.  Hops, 
Ameut.,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  185  (i83o)l  1833  In  tale  or  history  your  Beggar  is 
ever  the  just  antipode  to  your  King:  C  Lamb,  Elia,  zse  Ser.,  p.  149  (1873). 
1880  though  but  few  years  younger  than  her  husband,  she  was  the  antipodes  of 
him  in  this  respect,  that  she  was  youth  personified,  the  very  type  of  girlhood : 
J.  Pavn,  Confident  Agenl,  ch.  i.  p.  4. 

Variants,  antipods,  antipodies. 

aatiQnirlnm,  sb. :  Lat. :  fr.  antlquirius,  adj.,  »<  pertaining 
to  antiquity' ;  a  collection  of  antiquities,  or  a  place  where 
antiquities  are  kept 

1881  It  is  rather  an  antiquaiium  containing  chiefly  statuettes  and  coins : 
AUumntm,  No.  3833,  747.    [N.  K  D.] 

*aoti(iTie  (-i  iC),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  antique. 

I.  adj. :  I.  ancient,  belonging  to  old  times,  esp.  to  the 
Qassical  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome;  dating  from  old  times, 
venerable  from  age. 

1646  and  yet  noe  antique  or  grave  writer  once  make  rehersall  of  theim :  Tr. 
Potydon  Vergite  Enf.  Hitt.,  Vol  l  p.  107  (1846).  1S90  The  Antique  ruins 
of  me  Romanes  fall :  Spbns.  ,  ^.  p. ,  i.  v.  49.  —  O !  goodly  usage  of  those  antique 
mnes,  |  In  whidi  the  sword  was  seruaunt  unto  right :  ii. ,  iii.  l  13.  1600  an 
Antike  picture,  or  some  old  counterfait:  R.  Cawuray,  Treas.  qfsimilies,  p.  313. 
be£  1609  I  see  their  antique  pen  would  hai^  express'd  |  Even  such  a  beauty  as 
na  master  now:  Shaks.,  j'm.,  cvi.  7.  1660  the  AntKk  Romane,  who...hated 
bigamy :  Six  Th.  Hbrbert,  Trav.,  p.  46  (1677). 

I.  adj. :  2.  old-fashioned,  archaic,  antiquated,  out  of  date, 
stale. 

1049  dooeth  it  shew  such  an  antike  maieatee:  W.  Thomas,  Hiel.  lUU.,  foL 
14  re.       1600  O  good  old  man,  how  well  in  thee  appears  |  The  constant  service 


ANTISTROPHE 


«3 


of  the  antique  world:  Shaks.,  At  K.  L.  It,  iL  3,  $7.  bet  1609  And. your 

true  rights  oe  tenn'd  a  poet's  rage  |  And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song:  -* 
Son.,  xvii.  13. 

I.  adj. :  3.  in  the  Classical  style  of  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome;  hence,  the  antique ='■  Hat  Classical  style'. 

1644  The  design  is  mixed,  partly  antique,  partly  modern:  Evelyk,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  118(1873). 

II.  sb.:  I.    a  person  of  ancient  times;    Obs. 
\l.  sb.:  2.    a  work  or  relic  of  ancient  art. 

1630  If  this  antique  were  closed  in  golde,  it  were  a  goodly  thynp ;  Palsgr., 
fol.  cxc  r^/3.  1600  He  led  us  into  a  statelv  chamber  furnished. ..with... 
antiques  in  brass:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  371  (1873).  1829  The  common 
anttfues  represent  the  most  perfect  forms  and  proportions:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  50^ 
P-»4S. 

antitTliIinmi,  -on,  j£. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  avrtpprvof,  =  'snap- 
drs^on',  lit.  'with  a  counterfeit  snout'  {pU,  stem  ptv-):  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  including  the  Snap-dragons  and  Toad- 
flaxes, Nat.  Order  Scropkulariaceae ;  the  greater  a,  is  popu- 
larly 'snap-dragon',  the  smaller  a.  {A.  Orontium)  is  a  wild, 
creeping  or  trailing  plant,  popularly  called  antirrhinum. 

1048  Anttrrhinon  b  of  two  sortes,  the  one  is  described  of  Plinie  with  leauea 
lyke  flax  and  the  other  of  Dioscorides  with  the  leaues  of  pimpernel  Plinies  an- 
ttrrhinon maye  be  called  in  English  calfe  snoute.  'The  other  majre  be  called  brode 
c^e  snoute :  W.  Turner,  Names  0/  Herbs.  1001  Antirrhinum  is  an  herbe 
like  vnto  pympemel:  —  Herb.,  sig.  C  vi  t^.  1078  The  great  Antirrhinoa 
lignt  round  Btemmes...the  great  Antirrhinum. ..The  ainill  Anttrrhinum; 

1664  Sow  AniirrMinum;  or 


H.  Lvte,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  n.  p.  179.         

you  may  set  it :  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hori.,  p.  305  (1739).  1767  double  feverfew, 
antirrhinums,  scarlet-lychnis:  J.  Abbrcrohbis,  Ev.  Mom  own  Gardener,  p. 551 
(1803X       1797  Eacyc.  Brit. 

antiscil,  sb.pl.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  diTt<riciot,= 'casting 
shadows  opposite  ways':  folk  whose  respective  shadows  fiiU 
at  the  same  time  in  opposite  directions.  Such  folk  must  be 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  ecliptic  (Diets,  say  'equator'),  and  on 
a  Great  Circle  passing  through  the  point  in  which  the  line 
joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  cuts  the  earth's 
surface.  At  noon  the  meridian  is  such  a  Great  Circle,  and 
so  the  term  antiscii  has  been  confined  to  folk  who  are  on 
the  same  meridian. 

antiBdon,  pi.  antisda,  sb. :  Late  Gk.  dvrivKtm,  nmt.  of 
avr/crictoc,  a<^'.,=' casting  shadow  the  opposite  way':  AstroLx 
title  of  signs  of  the  Zodiac  equidistant  on  opposite  sides 
from  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

1098  And  whether  they  bee  in  signes  beholding  one  another,  or  in  signes 
commanding  or  obeying,  or  if  one  be  in  the  Antisda  of  the  other,  or  in  the 
Honena  or  Dodecatemma  of  the  other:  G.  C,  Math.  Phis,  (after  F.  Wither's 
Tr.  Dariofs  Astrabf.),  sig.  B  3  r«.  1647  the  Antisdons  of  the  Planets^ 
The  Antisdon  Signes  are  those,  which  are  of  the  same  vertue  and  are  equally 
distant  from  the  first  degree  of  the  two  Tropidc  Signes:  W.  Lilly,  Chr.  AttroL, 
ch.  xvi.  p.  9a 

antistropliS,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  oTurrpt^, = 'a  counter- 
turning'. 

1.  [ori^.  the  return  movement  of  a  Qassical  chorns  (q.  v.), 
from  left  to  right,  exactly  answering  in  dance-rhythm  to  the 
previous  turn  (from  the  front  across  the  orchestra)  calied 
stroidie  (q.  v.).]  A  portion  of  a  metrical  composition  exactly 
corresponding  m  rhythm  to  a  former  portion  called  the 
strophg. 

1671  Strofhe,  Antistro^,  or  Epode...yitsn  a  kind  of  Stanza's  fram'd  only  for 
the  Musick  then  usd  with  the  Chorus  that  sung:  Milton,  Sams.  Ag^.,  Introd. 
1707  (Gray,  in  his  Pindarics]  had  shackled  himself  with  strophe,  antistrophcand 
epode:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  ill.  p.  97  (1837).  1840. The  knight 
and  the  maiden  had  rung  their  antiphonic  changes  on  the  fine  qualities  of  the  de- 
parting Lady,  like  the  Strophe  and  Antistr^he  of  a  Greek  play:  Barham, 
Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  i6r  (1865).  1887  It  is  a  pity  to  carry  to  such  extremes  a 
protest  against  the  unsound  presumption  that  strophe  and  antistrophe  should  cor- 
respond by  syllaUes  and  quantities:  Atienaum,  Apr.  30,  p.  570/3. 

2.  a  reversed  position  or  relation. 

1600  The  latter  bfandi...hath  the  same  relation  or  andstroi^e  that  the  fonner 
hath:  Bacon,  ..liA'.  £«ins.,n.  ix.  I3.  [N.E.D.]  1611  Anlistn^ie.Aa 
Antistrophe;  or  altemall  conversion  of  two  things,  which  bee  somewhat  alike  : 

COTCR. 

3.  Hhet.  the  figure  of  retort,  antistTophon. 

1630  The  renewing  of  the  Contract  is  a  Sat  Antistrophe,  and  may  truly  be 
retoned  upon  the  French:  Tr.  Camden's  Hist.  Eli*.,  u  99  (1688).    [N.  E.  D.J 

4.  Rhet.  and  Gram.  inver.sion  of  the  relations  of  words. 

1788  Antistnflu  a  a  figure  in  grammar,  whereby  two  terms  or  things, 
mutually  dependent  one  on  the  other,  are  redprocally  converted.  As  if  one 
ahould  say,  the  master  of  the  servant,  and  the  servants  of  the  master :  Chambers, 
Cyct. 
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ANTISTROPHON 


5.  Rhet.  the  ending  of  several  consecutive  clauses  ^th 
the  same  word. 

1889  AntUtnflu,  or  the  Counter  ttime...two  little  ditties  which  our  lelues 
in  our  yonger  yeates  played  vpon  the  AntUirofht^  for  so  is  the  figures  name  in 
Gieeke:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Pmx.,  hi.  xix.  p.  908  (1869).  1696  AHtittnfkt^ 
gr.  a  Rhetorical  Figure,  namely,  when  several  Members  of  a  Sentence  end  all 
with  the  same  word:  Phillips,  World  0/  Wordt. 

antistropbon,  sb. :  Gk.  neut.  of  adj.  arrUrTi)o(f»os,=' tnmed 
the  opposite  way' :  HAti. :  a  retort,  an  argument  of  an  oppo- 
nent turned  against  him. 

1611  But  for  the  point  wherein  you  touch  vs. ..it  is  Antistrophon,  and  tumeth 
a  great  deale  better  vpon  you :  Spkhd,  Hist.  Gl.  Brit.,  ix.  xxiv.  55.  tN.  E.  D.] 
1643  1  tume  his  Antistropbon  upon  bis  owne  head :  Milton,  A/o/.  Smtcttt 
Wks..  367  (1851X    [i2.] 

^antithesis,//,  antitheses,  sb. :  Glc.  AuriBttnu 

I.    abstract,  the  setting  of  one  idea  or  expression  against 


another  so  as  to  exhibit  their  opposition  or  dissimilari^. 


1BS6  those  antithesis  and  puttyne  one  contrary  agenst  another :  G.  lev,  Afd, 

iy.  TinJalt,  p.  17  (1883).         1603  the  reversing  of  an  objection  by  way  of 

Antitkttis  may  be  placed,  and  carietb  with  it  a  good  grace:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptut. 


to  W.  TindaU, 
Antithesis  nu 
Mar.,  p.  305. 


1668  When  he  Writes  the  serious  way,  the  highest  flight  of  bis 
fancy  is  some  miserable  Antitkesist  or  seeming  Contradiction:  Drydbn,  £ss.  oh 
Dram.  Po.,'VI\a.,  Vol.  I.  p.  9  (1701X  1765  his  speech  was  set,  and  full  of 
antithesis:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  11.  p.  484  (1857). 

1  a.  metaph.  an  opposition  or  contrariety,  a  contradis- 
tinction. 

1603  in  pursuing  and  prosecuting  this  Antithesis  (—a  statement  of  difierence]: 
Holland,  Tr.  Phit.  Mar.,  p.  83.  1603  TK  Antithesis  0/ Blest  and  Cursed 
States,  I  SuUect  to  Good  and  Euill  Magistrates :  J.  SvLVBSTBR,  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
Babylon,  p.  331  (1608).  1630  But  from  these  Antipodes  to  ^oodnesse,  by  their 
Anbthesis  to  nature,  1  appeale  to  my  conscience,  which  is  a  witnesse  to  me  that 
can  neither  accuse  or  condemne  me:  John  Taylor,  IVks.,  sig.  2  Aaa  x  9*. 
16B4  the  greatest  AntitAests  Nature,  or  Poetry  ever  found  out:  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  338.  1680  Here  God  is  called  the  Father  of  Spirits,  or  of  souls, 
and  that  in  an  emphatical  antithesis,  or  contradistinction  to  our  natural  fathers 
who  are  called  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,  or  bodies  only:  J.  Flavbl,  SomIo/  Man, 
Wits.,  VoL  n.  p.  515  (1799). 

2.  concrete,  a  clause  or  sentence  set  against  another  which 
precedes. 

2  a.    an  instance  of  antithesis  i. 

1686  Whence  comes  that  elegant  Antithesis  in  the  Scripture,  Bee  not  drusAe, 
&C.:  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  339.       1761  Tropes,  figures,  antitheses,  epigrams: 

i  butthosi 


1T6S 


Lord  Chesterpibld,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  45,  p.  193  (177'A 

antetheses  (o(]  were  iiill  of  argument:  Hor.  Walfolb,  Letters,  VoL  IL  p.  484 

zb.  a  counter-thesis  (see  thesis),  a  proposition  stated  in 
opposition  to  another  proposition. 

2  c.  nutaph.  that  which  is  opposite,  contrary,  contrasted ; 
catachrest.  a  conjunction  of  contraries. 

1678  Moreover  Xenophanes  looking  uion  ike  Deity,  as  the  Cauu  of  All 
things  and  ahave  All  things,  placed  it  above  Motion  and  Rest,  and  all  those 
Antitheses  0/  In ferivur  Beings:  Cudworth,  IntelL  Syst.,  BIc.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  389. 
1709  the  AntitAeses  of  lonely  dark  and  MMfr»0»/ Nights  1  Mrs.  Manlkv,  New 
Atal.,  VoL  II.  p.  341  (3Dd  Ed.).  bef  1789  Now  nigh,  now  low,  now  master 
up.  now  miss,  |  And  he  himself  one  vile  Antithesis :  Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  335. 
Wlu.,  VoL  IV.  p.  40  (1757).  1818  She  is.. .a  vile  antithesis  of  a  Methodist  and 
a  Tory:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  il  p.  316  (1833).  1869  He  was,  as  it 
were,  the  antithesis  of  my  own  nature :  H.  J.  Princs,  youmal,  p.  3^3.  1886 
The  picture  is.. .academical,  accomplished,  artificial,  and  ornate.  It  1%  the  anti- 
thesis of  real  and  spontaneous  art:  Ath^menm,  Apr.  10,  p.  494/x. 

antitheton,  pi.  antitheta,  sb. :  Gk.  dvrlBtroVf  neut.  of  adj. 
di>Ti6tros,=' opposed'.    Anglicised  as  antithet. 

1.  antithesis  i. 

1679  a  figure  of  Rhetoricke  called  Antitheton:  which  is,  opposition:  North, 
Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  848  (1613).  1689  Puttxnhah,  Eng.  Poes.,  iii.  xia.  p.  319 
(1M9X 

2.  an  antithetic  statement,  an  instance  of  antithesis  i ; 
less  correctly,  an  instance  of  antithesis  2  b. 

1603  rhetoricall  tropes  and  figures;  to  wit,  his  antitheta,  consistiilg  of 
contraries,  his  parisa,  standing  upon  equall  weight  and  measure  of  syllables, 
his  homooptaia,  precisely  obsCTving  the  like  termination:  Holland,  Tr.  Pbtt. 
Mor.,  p.  988.  1867  Equally  true  is  the  popular  antithet,  that  misfortunes 

never  come  singfe :  C  Kingslky,  Too  Yean  Ago,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  456  (1877). 

antoed,  sb.pl. :  Gk.  Svrowcot,  'with  opposed  homes'  (oZicol): 
folk  who  dwell  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  on  op- 
posite sides  thereof;  in  Eng.  use,  limited  to  folk  who  dwell  on 
the  same  meridian. 

1646  the  conditions  of  Anfaci,  Paraeci,  and  Antipodes:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  ii.  p.  335  (1686).  —  therefore  the  trial  hereof  at  a  con- 
siderable interval,  is  best  performed  at  the  distance  of  the  Antttci:  id.,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  iii.  p.  57.  1666  The  ..4f>/fef<  are. ..opposite,  but  vaiy  neither  in  Meridian 

nor  aequidistanoe  from  the  Horizon,  respecting  either  Hemi^here;  Sir  Th. 
Hbrbbrt,  Trttv.,  p.  5  (1677). 
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antonomasia,  sb. :  Gk.  iprovoiuurta :  the  use  of  an  epithet, 
appellative,  patronymic  or  descriptive  phrase  instead  of 
(avTi-)  a  proper  name  (ivofia);  or  vice  versa  the  use  of  a 
representative  proper  name  instead  of  a  title  or  descriptive 
phrase ;  also,  loosely,  the  substitution  of  another  designation 
lor  one  which  is  more  common  and  obvious, 

1689  Antonomasia,  or  the  Sumamer,...ashe  that  would  tay:  not  king  Philip 
of  Spaine,  but  the  Westemc  kin^:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poes.,  iii.  xvH\%  p.  sos 
(1869).  1612  were  so  great  fnends,  as  they  were  named  for  excellency  &  by 
Antonomasia,  by  al  those  that  knew  them,  the  two  friends :  T.  Shblton,  Tr. 
Don  Quixote,  Pl  iv.  ch,  vi.  p.  34^.  1678  Smiting  hammers  are  prepared  Ar 
the  todies  of  fools,  for  so  the  Scripture  by  Antonomasia  calls  the  damned :  Tr. 
7.  £.  Nieremter^s  Temp.  &•  Etem.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  x.  p.  433.  1780  I  shall 
borrow  a  few  lines  of  this  poem,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Edda  among  the 
Hristgaheiti,  and  that  prove  how  far  these  poets  went  in  their  Antonomasies: 
Tr.  Von  Trotfs  Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  aoi  (and  Ed.). 

antra,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  antre,  fr.  Lat  antrum :  a  cave. 

1604  Wherein  of  Antars  vast,  and  Desatts  idle,  |  Rough  Quarries,  Rodct, 
Hills,  whose  heads  touch  heaoen,  |  It  was  my  hint  to  speuce:  Suaks.,  Otk., 
L  3, 140  (1633). 

&nns,  sb. :  Lat 

of  animals. 

1643  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vig<fs  Chintrr.,  foL  ix  so/i.  1603  a  FistnU  in  An* 
tabl.]:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,n.  138.  1676  Shaiwbll,  Virtuoso,  OL 
p.  43.  1704  Swift,  Tale  Tui,  Wks.,  p.  83/1  (i8«9X  1741  J.  OzBU,  Tr. 
Tounufort's  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  L  p.  339. 

Anziano,  pi.  Angiawij  sb,:  It:  an  elder,  a  magistrate. 
Anglicised  as  Ancient  {g.  v.). 

1649  appointyng  .xii.  citesins,..to  goueme  the  same  tcitie  of  Florence], 
namyng  them  Antiani:  W.  Thomas,  /fu/.  ItaL,  foL  14a  ro.^  1787  The  Exe- 
cutive Power  is  composed  of  a  Gonfaloniere,  and  nine  Anziani.  who  together 
govemthe  Republic:  P.  Bbckpord,  Lett.fr.  Ital.,  VoL  f.  p.  438  (1805); 

Aonian,  belonging  to  Aonia  {Son-)  a  district  of  Boeotia 
(^.  V.)  in  which  Mt  Helicon  {q.  v^  sacred  to  the  Muses  was 
situated.     H  ence  .^4  onian = '  poetic ', '  of  poets ', '  of  poetry '. 

1696  Aonian  band,  The  Muses:  Cockbrah,  Pl  i.  (3nd  Ed.).  1667  That 
with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar  |  Above  th'  Aonian  mount:  Milton,  P.  L., 
t.  I  J.  1743  above  I  Th'  Aonian  Mount:  Young,  Ifight  Thm^hts.n.  p.  6i 
(>773)*  1748  And  they  are  sure  of  Vead  who  swtnk  and  moil;  |  But  a  fiell 
tnbe  th'  Aonian  hive  despoil :  Thomson,  Castle  ff  Indolence,  n.  iL 

''aorta,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iopr^ :  since  Aristotle's  time 
aoprri  {aorta)  has  been  the  name  of  the  Great  Artery,  i.e.  the 
undivided  portion  of  the  arterial  duct  which  proceeds  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  human  heart 

1678  the  great  Arterie,  named  Aortt:  J.  Bahistbk,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  i. 
foL  95  ro.  1631  that  great  artery  called  aorta:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  MeL, 
Pt  I,  Sec.  I,  Mem.  a,  Subfc  5,  VoL  l  p.  16  (1837).  1667  Phil.  Trans..  Vol.  11. 
No.  95,  p.  463.  1691  a  large  arterial  Chaimel  passing  from  the  pulmonary 
Artery  immediately  into  the  Aorta,  or  great  Artery:  J.  Ray,  Creaiwn,  Pt.  it. 
p.  307  (1701)1  1699  it's  Diameter  well  near  equalled  that  of  the  Aariai  M. 
Lister,  youm.  to  Paris,  p.  65.  1787  A  double  set  of  aorise  and  veme  cavtt 
would  be  as  wonderful  a  deviation  from  the  common  course  of  nature;  Gent. 
Mag.,  p.  1070/1. 

aonll,  sb.:  £.  Turk,  aul:  a  village,  a  collection  of  tents 
or  huts. 

1834  We  entered  each  aouU  [village]  in  the  same  style,  sending  goats  and 
sheep  Sving :  Edm.  O'Dohoyah,  Merv,  ch.  xxi.  p.  331  (New  VorkX  —  a  place... 
where  there  is  a  very  considerable  aoull:  i&.,  ch.  xxv,  p.  383.  1884  one  or 
two  of  the  motmted  young  men  are  sent  from  the  aul,  or  collectioD  of  tents: 
H.  Lansobll,  Steppes  ofTartary,  in  Leisure  Hour, 

Ap,  common  prefix  forming  Welsh  surnames,  meaning 
'of,  'son  of.  It  often  loses  its  vowel  as  in  Price,  Pritchard, 
Pugh. 

1664  never  troubling  themselves  to  know,  whether  it  were  tt younger  Brothert, 
or  Elders  Building,  leaving  out  the  man^  Aps  of  its  Pedigree:  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  410.  bef  1688  tt  would  tire  a  Welshman  to  reckon  up  bow  many 
Aps  'tis  removed  from  an  Annal:  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,f.  83  (1687).  1778 
Rowland  Lee,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  President  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  sat  at  one  of  the  Courts  on  a  Welsh  cause,  and  wearied 
with  the  quantity  ni  Aps  in  the  jury,  directed  that  the  panel  should  assume  .their 
last  name,  or  that  of  their  residence:  and  that  Thomas  ap  Richard  ap  Howel  ap 
Jevan  Vychan  should  for  the  future  be  reduced  to  the  poor  dissyllable  Mostyn, 
no  doubt  to  the  great  mortification  of  many  an  antient  Ime:  Pennant,  Totsr  in 
Wales,  VoL  i.  p.  17  (8»  Ed.). 

apage,  interj.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  firoyc:  away!  begone!  avaunt! 
Used  in  reference  to  the  rebuke  to  Satan,  Matt.,  iv.  lo,  Arayc 
Zorom,  Vvlg.,  vade  Satana, 

1647  God's  blessing  be  on  that  blessed  heart  that.. .can  entertain  all  wideed 
attempts  and  assaults  with  this  Apa^  of  our  Saviour:  John  Trapp,  Cons.  New 
Test.,j>.  34^3  (1868).  1866  There  is  no  apage  SathanasI  so  potent  as  ridicule: 
J.  R.  Lowell,  Bigpmi  Papers,  No.  ill.  (Halifiuc). 

[Gk.  fliroyr  is  Strictly  2nd  sing,  imperat  of  a>r-ay«i',='to 
lead  away',  'carry  ofP.j 
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apuuca  (^.=.^),  sd.:  Eng.  ft.  Fr.  <^tiage,  appanage, 
t^mtagt. 

I.  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  younger  son  of  a 
sovereign. 

MOB  V«lo7«  wat  bat  the  Appoiu«...of  Charin  Tonger  Knne  to  Philip  the 
KComl:  Cahdkn,  i7<iM.,  91.  [N:E.D.]  bef.  1836  He  became  niitor  for  the 
earidoia  of  Ckestca^  a  kind  of  appanaf^e  to  Wales,  and  using  to  go  to  the  king's 
«a:  Bacoh.  (C  E.  D.1  Uls  The  king's  brother  Charles...die<l  suddenly  in 
Cdeaoe,  vbi<^  had  finallir  been  granted  as  his  apanage  :^au,am,  MiddUAfa, 


APHELION 


ToL  I.  p.  88  (185$).  1837  Molt  has  presented  to  the  Chambers  ti/rvjgt  dt  ttri 
far  aa  afmnart  lor  the  Due  de  Nemours,  which  is  to  consist  of.. .certain  forests  in 
Mcnnaodr:  H.  Guville,  Diary,  p.  iis. 

3.  a  dependency,  a  territory  in  a  dependent  relation  to 
a  state: 

180T  Ireland.. .the  most  valuable  appanage  of  oar  empire:  Svd.  Smith, 
Pfymlaf'  ^tt,  Wks.,  II.  >«6/a  (1859).    IN.  E.  D.) 

3.  a  specially  appropriated  possession,  a  natural  or  usual 
possession,  advantage,  accessory,  attribute. 

1868  One  of  the  necessary  Appanages  of  God's  Omnipotency :  Sn  G.  Mac- 
OMIW,  Relig.  Sttic,  v.  36  (i6S«).  [N.  E.  D.  ]  1691—3  PuUic  Employment 
sad  an  active  Life  prefer'd  to  Solitude  with  all  its  Appanage :  Wood,  A  M.  Oxoh*. 
ToL  rr.  p.  466  (Bliss,  iSioi        ITUL  Had  he  thought  it  fit  |  That  vealtb  should 


be  the  appanage  of  wit:  SwirT.  (CE. D.]  1838  mere  pleasure  and  less 
cnafoct  seem  tne  appanage  of  the  French:  EngL  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  38a. 
1836  The  principal  use  of  these  imperial  descendants  seems  to  be  the  formation 
of  a  courtly  a/tsMtfv,  to  swell  the  Emperor's  state ;  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckitusi,  Vol  1. 
ck.  viL  p.  974.  1848  the  legitimate  appanare  of  novelist  or  poet:  Lord  Lvttok, 
HtrM,  Ded.,  Pk  iv.  (3rd  EdX  1882  And  the  £unous  Count  de  Lemos,  the 
viceroy  of  Na|iles...kept,  as  an  attutrngt  to  his  vioeroyalty,  a  poetical  court: 
PuscoTT,  Cntic.  Mite.,  p  6«6  (1880X 

Variants,  17  c. — 19  c.  appanage,  17  c.  appannage,  appen- 
n4ige,  19  c  sometimes  pronounceid  as  Fr. 

apathy  {2.  —  —),  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  apathie :  insensibility  to 
suffering,  lack  of  emotion  or  passion,  lack  of  interest  in  cir- 
cumstances. With  Stoics,  absolute  indifference  to  all  vicis- 
atttdes  of  feeling  or  condition,  perfect  equanimity. 

1603  the  name  of  Eutathus,  >■  good  affections  and  not  <i[  AfoMtt,  that  is 
10  0y,  Impassihilities:  Holland,  Tt.  Plut  Jifer,,y,  74.  ITQW  Whence  can 
cme  such  an  AfatAy,  such  aa  Insipidity:  Mrs.  Mahlxt,  Iftw  AtaL,  Vol.  u. 
f.  138  (md  Ed.)i 

[Ultimately  fr.  Gk.  airatfcta,='want  of  n-a^or',  see  pathos.] 

C«a{  i^'fbnVfphr. :  Gk.    Same  sense  as  next  phr. 

tsiit  ^*ti^MV¥,  pi.  tMM^  phr.:  Gk.:  lit.  (anything)  'said 
once' :  a  word  or  expression  only  found  once  in  the  extant 
records  of  a  langtiage. 

168T  It  is  oMn(  lirmupm,  read  only  here ;  and  hence  this  variety  of  interpreta- 
liiws:  JoHK  Trapp,  C»m.  Old  Tat,  Vol.  iv.  p.  473/1  (1868).  1801  [the  book 
of  Joos]  very  great  antiouity,  and  uncommon  sublimity  of  elevation,  occasioning 


Nacee,  Alomrmtnt  A*  Saenfice,  p.  >u/i  (^1845)- 
eaitted  most  of  theovoj  AryOMTva:  Btbl. 


184B   In  his  lists  he  has 
Altera,  Vol.  II.  p.  388.         1883   The 


1  most  of  theovo^  AryOfMva:  .    „  

namber  of  the  Aapax  legemtna  is  remarkable,  and  some  of  them  are  full  of 

queness:  Farrab,  Early  Dan  Ckr.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  236.      1887  One 

ArY^iMser  is  mmauU  (v.  r.  niaU\  which  cannot  well  be,  as  ex- 

!  ^oanry,  the  Old  French  talvtUit,  safety:  AlMtntntm,  Dec  3, 


pUaed  in  1 

Apdles,  'AmXX^r,  a  very  celebrated  Greek  painter  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  representative  of  consummate 
skill  in  pictorial  art 

1090  In  gravinc  with  Pygmalion  to  contend,  |  Or  painting  with  Apelles, 
dosbtless  the  end  |  Must  be  lUscrace:  Marlowe,  frm  0/  Malta,  £p.  to  the 
Stage,  1633,  p.  1^3  (DyceV  1B99 '  O  rare  and  excellent  picture,  though  not 
altogether  matching  the  skin  of  Apelles:  HAKLtjvT,  Voyagts,^c.,^fi%ti\x9xi^ 
1168  Whom  hecr  to  point  doth  little  me  behooue,  |  After  so  many  rare  Apelleses,  | 
la  in  this  Age  oar  Albion  nourishes :  J.  Svlvrstex,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Furies, 
a  s86(i6o8);  1660  the  roof  imbossed  with  gold,  and  so  exquisitely  painted  as 
if  Erttmgi  the  Af*Utt  of  Ptrtia  had  pencill^  it :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trau., 
p  la  (lonX  1830  a  celebrated  painter  of  saints  for  Greek  churches,  the 

Apdcsofhisday:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  iHSicily,V<A.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  315. 

HpercQ,  s6. :  Fr. :  sketch,  rapid  survey ;  estimate  or  dis- 
cemment  at  first  sight  or  on  slight  acquaintance ;  discovery. 

1866  It  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  striking  aptrgux  which  abound 
la  Plato:  Mill,  Diutrt.,  Vol.  iil  p.  355  (1867).  1883    Elated  with  this 

fariDiaat  aptrcu,  he  immediately  prtx:eeas  to  aigue:  XIX  Cent.,  Oct,  p.  614. 
1166  Lady  Violet  (^ville  again  gives  us  one  of  her  apercus  of  present-day 
ancty,  set  as  a  novel:  Pall  Mall  Go*.,  Feb.  6,  p.  6/1.  1887  It  is  simply 
ooamonplace  whist  strategy,  such  as  no  one  having  the  least  aftrcu  of  the  game 
ooold  ponibly  avoid;  R.  A.  Proctor,  in  Langman*s  Mag.,  Na  liv.  Apr., 
p  641. 

aperltlTe  {-  l  .^^),  apertive  (--i-),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
aperitif.  Old  Fr.  aperttf,  fern,  -ive:  aperient,  tending  to 
open.    Also  as  j^.:  aperient  medicine. 

IMO  the  Oyle  of  Scorpions,  Petrolntm,  or  other  appertiSe  Oyle:  Ravnald, 
BirA  Mom.,  p.  1&4  (1613)1  1648  a  bayne  of  thyoges  aperitiue  or  openynge 
sydcdi  them:  Tbahkhon,  Tr.  yigcft  Chtmrg.,  ttA.  xxxv  fo/i.  —  Some  [tenies] 
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ben  called  apertiue,  bycause  ifaey  kepe  open  the  mouths  of  die  woiaides,  ft  sores: 
ib.,  foL  cxiii  i>"/i. 

apersey,  apersie.    See  a  per  se. 

aperte,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  aperU:  military  skill.    Obs. 

1470  Consyderyng  well  his  knightly  aperte:  Haboihc,  CkroH.,  cxcviii. 
tN.E.D.] 

*apez,>/.  apicds,  sb. :  Lat 

1.  a  small  rod  at  the  top  of  a  Roman  flamen's  cap.  The 
orig.  Lat.  sense. 

1608  Upon  his  bead  a  hat  of  delicate  wool,  whose  top  ended  in  a  cone,  and 
was  thence  called  aftx :  B.  Johson,  Entertammtntt,  Wks.,  p.  333/1  (>86oX 

2.  the  tip,  top,  point,  peak,  projection,  sharp  comer  of 
anything ;  the  vertex  of  a  triangle,  pyramid,  or  cone. 

1601  The^  all  have  illumination  from  the  holy  ghost,  as  from  a  perpendicular 
Apex  or  Zenith  over  their  heads:  A.  C,  Anna,  to  Ltt.  ^ a  "Jttuittd  Gtnt., 
p.  79/3.  1673  curiously  figur'd  Planes,  that  terminated  in  a  solid  Angle  or 
Apex:  R.  Boyle,  Virturs  o/Gtms,  p.  74.  1673  On  his  head  he  wears  a 
Ducal  Cap,  called  il  Como,  because  it  hath  an  Ap€x  or  horn  arising  above  the 
top  of  it :  i.  Ray,  Joum.  Law  Cmuttr.,  p.  187.  1836  the  apex  ofthe  pyramid 
of^his  ambition  was  at  length  visible:  Lord  Braconsfield,  Krp,  Grv>',  Bk.  11. 
ch.  i.  p.  33  (1881V  1886  The  domical  head.. .may  be  seen  at  the  eastern  apex 
ofthe  eyot :  Atkenaum,  Sept.  s,  p.  310/3. 

2  a.    metaph.  the  acme  {q.  v.),  culminating  point 

1641  Now... I  am  neere  the  Apex  of  this  qoesdon:  R.  Beookb.  Hat,  Bug. 
EfiK.,n.    [N.E.D.] 

3.  Bot.  an  aathera  {q.v.);  any  pointed  portion  of  a 
plaiit 

167S  It  hath  a  fine  leaf,  a  small  root...t«ddish  staOts,  an  nmbel  of  white 
flowers,  to  which  succeed  small  round  seeds  with  purple  tf^tcrr:  J.  Ray,  youm. 
jLaw  Countr.,  p  136.  1691  the  figure  and  number  of  the  stamina  and  their 
apicfs,  the  figure  of  the  SHU  and  Seed.vessel,  and  the  namber  of  Cells  into  a^di 
it  is  divided:  —  Crtation^  Pt.  I.  p.  113  (1701).  1693  Flowers  serve  to  embnoe 
and  cherish  the  Fruit,  while  it  is  yet  tender,. .for  the  Protection  and  Security  of 
the  Apias,  which  are  no  idle  or  useless  Part:  —  Thru  Ditcourut,  ii  p.  134 
(1713).  1741  and  fiom  their  Junctures  or  Bosoms  (Arm-pits,  the  Author  calls 
'em)  arise  five  Stamina...a  Line  high,  with  Apices:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tawnuforft 
Voy.  Levant,  p.  908.  1881  The  dusters  of  roimdish  spore<ases,  when 

ripened,  give,  by  their  light-brown  hue,  to  the  apex  of  the  frond  the  appearance 
01  a  flower:  F.  G.  Heath,  GanUn  Wild,  ch.  viL  p.  83.  —  Opposite  pairs  01 
oblong  blunt-pointed  pinnules,  and  are  terminateo,  at  their  apices,  by  single 
pinnules:  it. 

4.  Phxlol.  a  horn  or  projection  on  a  Hebrew  letter. 

1663  Name  but  the  time  if  you  can,  whenever  right  Reawn  did  oppose  one 
jot  or  <t>rx  of  the  word  of  God:  N.  Culvbrwel,  Light  0/ /fat.,  ch.  i.  p.  & 
1607  there  is  not  an  apex  whereon  hangs  not  a  mountain  of  sense,  as  the  Rabbins 
use  to  say:  John  Trapp,  Cam.  Old  Test.,  VoL  nr.  p.  151/3(1868)1 

4  a.  metaph.  a  tittle,  minute  point  of  anything  written  or 
spoken. 

163S  The  words... answer  punctually  and  identically  to  eveiy  apex  or  tittle 
of  St.  Matthew's  quotation:  Jacksoh,  Creed,  vilL  xxvii.  Wks.,  viii,  113. 
IN.  E.D.I 

«aphaeresi8,  .r^.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  a<^o((r<f,*»'a  taking 
away' :  used  by  Lat  Grammarians  for  the  removal  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word  as  in  Eng. 
fence  for  defence,  biliment  for  habiliment,  censer  for  incenser 
or  encenser,  state  for  estate  (see  apfaesis). 

1611  Afkaireu,  the  figure  Aphaeresis:  Cotgr.       1731  Bailey. 

aphasia,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  coinage  fr.  Gk.  ^inr(f,='speech': 
used  instead  of  aphemia  or  alalia  to  express  'loss  of  the 
faculty  of  speech'  by  M.  Trousseau,  1864;  properly,  unin- 
telligibility  caused  by  unconscious  omission  or  misuse  of 
sounds  or  words,  a  state  due  to  defective  coordination  of  the 
nerves  connected  with  the  articulatory  organs,  distinguished 
from  aphemia,  physical  inability  to  articulate,  and  aphonia 
is-  v.). 

1868  I  had  at  first  adopted  the  name  '  Aphemia'  on  M.  Broca's  authority,  but 
I  have  now,  on  the  authority  of  the  savants  I  have  named,  substituted  for  it  that 
of  'Aphasia':  Tr.  Trousseau's  Clin.  Med.,  VoL  t.  p.  318.  (N.  &  Q.]  1886 
This  IS  the  disease  of  aphasia,  arising  from  a  dwangement  in  the  organ  of 
language:  J.  McCosh,  Psych.,  p.  104. 

aphfilion,  aphdlinm,  sb. :  Late  Lat  coinage  by  Kepler  fr. 
Gk.  (ljro-,  =  'away  from',  i7Xto»,='the  sun':  the  point  of  a 
planef  s  orbit  at  which  it  is  farthest  from  the  sun,  the  oppo- 
site to  periheUon  {g.  v.).  Coined  on  the  analogy  of  apogee 
(f .  v.).    Also  used  metaph. 

1666  The  apogsuro  of  the  sun  or  the  apheliam  of  the  earth  ought  to  be 
about  the  38th  degree  of  Cancer:  Tr.  HMes'  Elem.  Philos.,  443  (1839X 
[N.  E.  D.]  1609  The  Aphelia,  and  Nodes  ought  not  to  stand  still  0n  rigour) 
but  to  move  continually  some  sinall  quantiw:  S.  Foster,  De  Instrumentis 
Plan.,  p.  43.  1666  not  at  present  in  the  Perikelium  of  its  Orbe,  but  nearer 
iU  Afhelium:  Phil.  Trans.,  VoL  L  No.  13,  p.  340.  1781  Bailey.  1818 
Apogee,  if  the  Son  be  supposed  to  revolve.  Aphelion,  if  the  Earth :  Woodhouse, 
Astnm.,  xix.  306. 
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aphemia.    Seeapluuria. 

aithesis,  s3.:  Gk.  <(^<r»,='a  letting  go':  recorded  in  N. 
£.  D.  as  a  term  to  express  aphaeresis  Q.  v.),  when  an  unac- 
cented short  vowel  is  lost  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

1880  Suggrtltd  fylituJ.K  H.  Mubrat  in  PmU.  Addrtu  PkU,  Ste. 

aplieta.  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  post-Qassical  Gk.  a6rnjf, '  one  who 
lets  ofT  (an  engine  for  tlu-owing  missiles),  also  applied  to 
heavenly  bodies :  Astrol. :  the  giver  of  life  in  a  nativity. 

1608  tSee  anarStA].  1647  You  may  alwayes  import  a  danger  of  death, 
when  you  find  the  Apheta  come  to  the  hostiu  Beams  of  the  killing  Planet :  W. 
Lilly,  Ckr.  Atinl.,  ch.  civi.  p.  65a  1721  Bailey.  1819  When...* 
number  of  planets  are  so  situated  that  it  seems  doubtful  which  is  the  Apheta: 
J.  Wilson,  Diet.  AttroL 

*aphi8,  //.  aphides,  sb.\  Mod.  Lat. :  the  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  various  species  of  plant-lice.  They  are  ex- 
tremely prolific,  multiplying  in  winged  and  wingless  gene- 
rations alternately  by  metagenesis  and  parthenogenesiB. 
They  produce  honey-iew. 

1771  On  the  peach  and  nectarine  indeed  the  Aphides  are  the  same,  nor  do  I 
find  on  these  trees  more  than  one  sort :  PhiL  Trans. t  Vol.  Lxi.  p.  183.  1883 
eyes  whose  eagle  glance  not  so  much  as  an  aphis  could  escape :  M.  E.  Braddon, 
CcUUn  Calf,  Vol  11.  ch.  L  p.  33.  ' 

*aplldliia,fA:  LateLat.fr.  Gk.d^i'^,=' speechlessness': 
loss  of  voice,  voicelessness ;  i.e.  inability  to  emit  vocal  sound 
through  the  larynx,  generally  due  to  disease  or  obstruction  of 
the  vocal  chorik ;  not  to  be  confused  with  aphemia  or  failure 
of  the  articulatory  organs.  Sometimes  in  19  c.  Anglicised  as 
aphony. 

1779  A  Tiolent  cooTuIsiTC  disease,  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  though,  if 
I  teooUect  tight,  not  attended  with  the  c^henia,  was  successfully  treated  in  the 
same  way  by  Dr.  watson  :  Phil.  Trant.,  VoL  ucix.  i.  p.  5. 

^avhorism  (^  _  1),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aphorisme,  afforisme. 

1.  a  concise  statement  of  a  scientific  principle ;  orig.  one 
of  the  medical  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates. 

1538  as  is  sayde  in  the  aforesayde  afkoriimt:  Paynbll,  Tr.  Rti^.  Sal.,  sig. 
T  i  t^.  —  as  Hippocrates  saith  in  y*  aooue  allegate  aphocisme :  ib.,  sig.  E  i  r*. 
1641  as  Ipocras  sayth  in  bis  Aphorysmes :  R.  Copland, Tr.  Guytt^tQtust.,  Av., 
si^.  A  ii  e".  —  ol  this  vtyl^rte  Aniolde  of  nylle  maketh  an  aflbrysme:  ib.,  sig. 
V  ir^.  '  1543  Thys  Aphorisme  is  trewe  in  nolowe  vlceres,  and  in  vlcers  caused 
of  colde  exitiures:  Trahskoh,  Tr.  Vig^t  Ckinnv.,  foL  czxiii  r»/a.  1548 
Galen,  in  the  amphorisme  of  Ipoaes,  saying:  OiorUi  teipsum  noH  solum: 
T.  VicAKY,  Engl.  Trtat.,  p.  5  (i6a6).  1M4  But  m  a  sickenesse  that  will  ende 
within  three  or  foure  dayes,  we  should  vse  a  dyet  which  Galen  calleth  in  his 
conunentarie  vpon  the  foresaide  Aphorisme,  Suimru  tenuis  vicius:  T.  Coghan, 
Haven  ofHteutK  p.  >73.  1620  On  the  Medicine  of  the  Mind,  wherein  ap- 
plying tne  Aphoriraos  which  are  written  for  the  health  and  cure  of  the  Body : 
Brint,  Tr.  Staves  Hitt.  Caunc.  Trent,  p.  xl.  (1676).  1621  their  [astrologers'] 
aphorismes  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus,  Skoner,  &c :  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel,  Pt  3,  Sec  3,  Mem.  i.  Subs,  a.  Vol.  n.  p.  4X)  (1837^  1628  his 
discourse  is  all  Aphorismes,  though  his  reading  be  onefy  Alexis  of  Piemont: 
J.  Earls,  Microcosm.,  p.  15  (t868), 

2.  a  pithy  saying,  a  sententious  utterance,  a  maxim. 

1589  certaine  Aphorismes  that  Auamon  had  pend  downe  as  principles  of 
knies  folEes:  K  Greene,  Menafhm,  p.  14  (1880).  1601  that  notable 
Aphorisme,  worthie  to  bee  kept  and  observed  as  a  divine  Oracle;  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  18,  ch.  34,  Vol.  \.  p.  583.  1609  this  Aphoiisme  was  set 
downe,  TMat  if  such  a  fire-light  were  seent  in  the  skit,  there  ought  no  tattaile 
be  fought,  nor  any  such  matter  att*mfied :  —  Tr.  Marc,,  Bk.  35,  p.  263. 
1643  tis  an  olde  Aphorisme,  Oderunt  omnes,  quem  metuunt:  HowBLL,  Instr. 
For.  Trav.,  p.  37  (1869).  1646  though  sometimes  they  are  flattered  with  that 
Afhm-ism,  willbardly  believe.  The  voice  of  the  People  to  be  the  voice  of  God : 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  Hi.  p.  8  (1686).  1870  the  law  of  the 
empire  is  concluded  in  the  Roman  aphorism,  quod  Prindpi  placuit,  legia  habet 
vigorem:  E.  Mvlford,  Nation,  ch.  xviiL  p.  343. 

[From  Late  Lat.  aphorismus,  a/orismus,  ft.  Gk.  d<f>opioitot, 
= 'a  definition'.] 

♦Aphrodit*:  Gk.  'Ai^podiTi;:  the  goddess  of  beauty  of  Gk. 
Mythol.,  the  Lat.  Venns  (7.  v.),  mother  of  Love  CEtOB'Epttt, 
Lat.  Otipido),  said  to  have  been  bom  from  the  foam  ld<ppot) 
of  the  sea.  Hence  aphrodtsiac(al),=''tendmg  to  cause  ve- 
nereal excitement'. 

bef.  1658  A  Medal  when  giim  Man  turn  right,  I  Proves  a  smiling  Aphtodite 
[nr3;  J.  Clbvbland,  Whs.,  p.  354(1687).  1819  He  followed  me  to  those 
temples  where  Aphrodite  wears  no  veil,  in  order  to  preach  to  me  decency: 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  viii.  p.  148  (1820X  1854  we  would  acknowledge 
the  Sovereign  Loveliness,  and  adjure  the  Divine  Aphrodite :  Thackrrav,  Neuh 
comes.  Vol.  I.  ch.  xxiL  p.  340  (X879X 

i Probably  corrupted  from  some  form  of  the  Semitic  name 
tar  or  Ashtoreih.'] 

apices  Jdris  non  est  jus,  phr.:  Late  Lat :  law  is  not 
minute  points  of  law. 

1641  It  is  well  said  in  the  law  that  a*icet  juris  non  est  Jut:  John  Trapp, 
Com.  Old  Test.,  6v.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  733/1  (tfeSX 


APOCRYPHA 
apices  remm,  phr..\  Lat :  'tops  of  things  ^;  sjee  apez. 

1693  These  ate  the  Aficet  Rerum  the  tope  and  suiani*  the  very  spirit  and 
life  of  Things  extracted  and  abridged :  South,  Sermem,  p.  173. 

Apicins,  a  celebrated  Roman  gourmand  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Hence  Apieian,  adj.,  expressmg 
the  idea  of  dainty  and  costly  fare. 

1631  what Fagos,  Epicures,  Apidos,  Heliogablesourtiniesafford:  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  MeL,  Pt.  i.  Sec.  :,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  L  p.  104  (lirj).  —  those  Apidaa 
tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes:  H.,  Subs.  1,  p.  103. 

♦aplomb,  sb.:  Fr. 

1.  perpendicularity,  equilibrium,  steadiness. 

1776  assured  me  that  he  equalled  SUngsby  in  his  h  plomp,  or  neatness  of 
httfisig  time:  J.  CoLLiSR,  Mm.  Trav.,  p.  73  (4th  Ed.).  1M7  what  an  en- 
trechall  Oh,  what  a  bound  I  Then  with  what  an a->^Mnj  he  comes  down  to  the 
ground !  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.^  p.  476  (1S65).  1864  His  house  of  cards... 
stood.. .with  an  aplomb  that  promises  fairly;  London  Soc.,  VoL  VL  p.  50. 

2.  assurance,  self-possession,  undisturbed  mien. 

1887  he  wanted  the  ease  and  aplomb  of  one  accustomed  to  live  with  his 
equals:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  n.  p.  45.  1854  She  carried  her  little  head 
with  an  aplomb  and  gravity  which  amused  some  of  us:  Thackeray,  Nevxomes, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  300  (1879).  1856  He  has  that  aplomb,  which  results  from 
a  good  adjustment  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature,  and  the  obedience  of  all  the 
powers  to  the  will ;  as  if  the  axes  of  his  eyes  were  united  to  his  Wkbone :  Emkr. 
SON,  En^.  Traits,  vL  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  46  (i8£6).  —  Men  of  aplomb  and  re- 
serves: tb.,  viii.  p.  &>. 

[From  Fr.  i//<7»f^,=' according  to  the  plummet'.] 

apocatastasis,  sb.:  Gk.  (»roicara(7Ta(r(r,=s' return  to  the 
same  positions',  of  heavenly  bodies;  hence,  in  Late  Gk., 
'complete  restoration':  restitution,  renovation,  return  to  a 
prior  state.  In  Theology  the  'restoration'  of  the  creature 
through  the  work  of  redemption,  generally  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Origenistic  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  and 
restitution  of  all  creattures  {apocatastasis  pantOn). 

1678  thty  supposing  this  Revolution  or  Apocatastasis  0/ Souls,  to  be  made  sm 


apocopd,  sb. :  Gk.  diroxovi) :  Gram. :  'a  cutting-ofT'  of  the 
last  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word ;  when  it  is  dropped  usually 
or  before  a  consonant,  not  merely  by  elision ;  as  m  Eng.  eight 
for  Mid.  Eng.  eigkte  (Old  Eng.  eahta\game  fat  gamen. 

1591  Apocope...as  for  vasnot  ma,  they  say  vamtnts:  PnctVALL,  Sp.  Diet. 
sig.  B  ij  ro.    [N.  E.  D.]       1731  Bailey. 

♦apocrypha,  adj.  and  sb.  (properly  pi.  with  sing,  apocry- 
phon,  -urn) :  Late  Lat  neut  pL  of  apocryphus,  ix.  Gk.  imi- 
Kpu^r,= 'hidden  away',  'obscure',  in  EccL  Gk.  'spurious', 
'uncanonical'. 

1.  adj. :  of  unknown  authorship,  not  genuine,unauthorised, 
uncanonical. 

abL  1435  the  iij.  and  iiij"*.  book  of  Esdre  than  ben  apoctifa,  that  is,  not  of 
autorite  of  Inleue:  Wycliffite  Prvl.  to  Old  Test.,  p.  3  (1850).  14B0  'The 
Penauns  of  Adam'  be  cleped  Apocripbura,  whech  is  to  scy,  whanne  the  mater  is 
in  doute,  or  ellis  whan  men  knowe  not  who  mad  the  book  :  Capcravk,  Chrvn.,  7, 

iN.  £.  D.]  1589  many  other  thinges  more,  the  which  I  do  leaue  out  for  that 
do  take  it  apcerjpha:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendosa's  Hist.  Chin.,  VoL  11.  p.  333 
(1854X  1626  oaint  Augustine  complaines  of  such  Apocrypha.  Scriptures 
amongst  the  Mtaiichoes:  PcRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  L  p.  55.  1662  Time 
was  when  truth  eclipsed  in  daikness  lay,  |  As  if  all  Scripture  were  Apocrypha: 
John  Trapp,  Com.,  VoL  i.  p.  xL  (1867). 

2.  sb.:  a  writing  or  book  of- unknown  authorship  or 
doubtful  genuineness,  with  pi.  apocryphas,  apocryphaes,  also 
as  pi.  in  the  same  sense ;  rarely,  in  sing,  form  apocryphon, 
-urn.  As  collective  sing.,  the  uncanonicsd  books  of  the  Eng. 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament 

bef.  1400  first  among  the  Aponaphase,  that  is  among  tho  thinges  whos  antor 
is  not  knowun  of  al  holi  chirch:  Wydiffite  Bible,  Pral.  i  Kings  (1850).  1684 

he  hath  added  the  Apocrypha:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  xi.  ch.  xL  p.  aoo. 
1588  That  no  Byble  should  be  bounde  without  the  Apooipha:  MarpreL  Epist., 
34  (ArberX  1689  that  I  be  excluded  from  your  curtesie,  like  Apocrypha  frosn 
your  Bibles:  T.  Nashb,  in  Greene's  Menapkon,  p.  x8  (x8Soi  1646  'This  is  no 
Apocrypha,  though  the  book  of  Maccabees  doe  only  sample  this  story:  Merc. 
Acad.,  p.  33.  1646  the  Apocrypha  ol  Esdras:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Sp., 
Bk.  VI.  ch.  viiL  p.  357  (1686).  bef  1658  a  Nest  |  Of  young  Apocryphas,  the 
fashion J_Of  a  new  mental  Reservation:  J.  Cleveland,  H^ts.,  ii.  p.  a6  (1687). 
ISn  The  presence  of  an  apocryphoD  in  a  Christian  MS. :  W.  R.  Smith,  Out 
Test,  in  Jew.  Ch.,  v.  37.    IN.E.D.] 

2  a.    sb.  used  attrib. 

1641  The  Apocrypha  writers...are  yet  but  cold,  and  even  barbarous,  in  com- 
parison:  John  "TRArp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  iv.  p.  706/1  (1868). 
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APODIABOLOSIS 
2  6.    secrets;  in  otighia]  sense  of  the  C^c  adj. ' 

1839  Every  man's  life  hai  its  apocrypha;  Mine liai, at  leait:  Bailst,  AtAit, 
Till  Jo  (184B).    [N.E.D.] 

Variant,  15  c.  apographa. 

apodlabolotdfl,  sb. :  quaH-G\i. :  relegation  to  the  rank  of 
devU;  the  correlative  of  apotheosis  {q.  v.). 

183T  The  apotheosii  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  apodiabolosis  of  the  Re- 
lonaatiaa  and  its  eSectu  Haxx,  Gutsut,  i6a  (iSjs)-    V^-  E-  D.] 

[Coined  fr.  Gk.  d(a0oXsf,=.' devil';  on  the  analogy  of 
apotheosii.'\ 

apodlzis,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  oirodn^w :  demonstration, 
dear  proof. 

bef.  1638  If  he  had  not  afterwards  given  an  apodixis  in  the  hattle,  upon  what 
platform  he  had  projected  and  raised  that  hope :  Buck,  Rick.  III.,  60.    [T.] 

apodosls,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  atrodoirtt,  lit.  'a  giving 
back' :  a  consequent  proposition  answering  to  an  antecedent 
proposition  called  protasis  {g.  v.) ;  esp.  the  clause  of  a  con- 
ditional sentence  which  conveys  the  result  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  condition  proposed  in  the  other  clause,  vis.  the  prota- 
sis.   Also,  lued  by  divines  for  the  application  of  a  parable. 


APOPLEXIA 
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1657  Here  beginneth  the  apedMit  or  application  of  the  parable :  John  Tkapp, 
Com.  OU  Teit.,  Vol.  tit.  p  507/1  (1868X  1671  and  in  his  afedosu  more  openly 
intimating,  mans  sleep  slKmld  be  only  till  the  heavens  were  no  more;  John  Howb, 
Wkt.,  p.  394  (18^).  1696  This  is  the  sum  of  the  parable;  and  the  am&xn;, 
the  meaning  of  it,  is  this :  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  IVkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  11. 
P^  385  (X865).  1731  Bailsv.  1888  In  such  cases  the  apodosis  expresses 
a  icsolt  of  me  fulfilxocnt  of  the  condition,  which  result  is  regarded  not  as  certain, 
but  as  passible  or  probable :  Atktiuntm,  Jan.  91,  p.  84/1. 

mwdytfirinin,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  aav^vtiipun:  an  un- 
dressing-room in  a  Greek  or  Roman  bathing-house  or  place 
of  exercise ;  a  room  for  unrobing  or  robing. 

1600  They  had  other  roumes  also  called  Ajwdyteiia,  wherein  they  that  were 
to  goe  into  the  hath,  put  off  their  cloths  and  laid  them  by:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy 
iSumtm.  Mar.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxv.),  p.  1389.  1696  going  out  of  the  Convocation 
house  into  the-A{Kiditerium:  Wood,  Lift,  Vol  L  p.  cxiL  (Bliss,  18x3).  1886 
It  represents  the  interior  of  a  Roman  afodyUrium  or  drMsing-room  attached  to 
a  giat  bath:  Atkeiutum,  Mar.  6,  p.  334/9. 

apogee  {-L -  s),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  apog^e,i\.so  Lat. apogaetim, 
apogaeon,  pi.  apogaea,  fr.  Gk.  to  mroytuo»  (sc.  iuumnta),  in 
Ptolemy =' the  greatest  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  earth'. 

1.  the  point  of  orbit  at  which  there  is  the  greatest  dis- 
tance of  the  moon,  a  planet,  or  the  sun  (when  the  earth  is  in 
aphelion,  g-  v.)  from  the  earth. 

169ft  His  [the  moon's]  slow  motion  is  when  he  is  in  the  point  called  Auge  or 
Apogeoo:  BiuMdevil,  111.  x,  viiL  387.  1608    What  E/icici*  meaneth,  and 

C»»-etMMi,  I  With  Afagt,  Ptrigi,  and  Ecctnlrii:  J.  Svlvister,  Tr.  Du 
Barttu,  Columnes.  p.  393  (1608).  1608  Doe  not  the  pianettes  retaine  their 
owne  qualities  still  in  A^gteo,  which  they  haue  in  Perigioi  C  Hbvi}ON,  Dtf. 
jTulif.  AttnL,  p.  504.  —  apogieum:  ii.,  p.  380. 

1  a.    nutaph.  the  uttermost  point. 

1640  When  I  was  hid  in  my  Apogeoo :  H.  HoRB,  Ptyck.,  I.  il  6,  p.  81 
(><47X 

2.  the  greatest  apparent  altitude  of  the  sun,  reached  at 
noon  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year. 

1646  the  Aportum  or  bluest  point  (which  happeneth  in  Caxcfifi:  Sir  Th, 
Browh,  PstMd.  Ef.,  Bk.  VI.  ch.  v.  p.  949  (x686). 

2  a.    metaph.  the  highest  point,  summit,  climax. 

1640  she  doth  ascend  |  Unto  her  circles  andent  Apegie:  H.  Morb,  PtycA,, 
IIL  ii.  19,  p.  149  (1647X  1864  Gamridge's,  in  1836,  was  at  the  apogee  of  its 
populari^  and  renown:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Atsne,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  904.  1860 
Started  for  Paris  to  see  the  Great  Exhibition.  Paris  is  now  at  the  apogee  of  its 
magnificence,  and  is  tile  wonder  of  the  world:  Lord  Malmesborv,  Mtrnmrx, 
Vd.  u.  p.  33B  (1884). 

apokatastasis:  Gk.    See  apocatastasis. 

Apollinails  water:  mineral  water  from  the  Apollinaris 
Brunnen  near  Remagen  on  the  Rhine,  advertised  in  England 
about  1879. 

Apollo,  the  sun-god  of  Greek  Mythology,  hence,  by 
metonymy,  the  sun ;  also  the  god  of  prophecy,  music,  and 
poetry.  Representative  of  youthful  manly  beauty  of  the 
highest  type. 

1690  Apollo,  Cynthia,  and  the  ceaseless  Iami»  |  That  gently  look'd  upon  this 
hathsome  earth:  Marlowe,  //  Tamiurl.,  11.  iv.  p.  51/2  (1858).  —  Nor  are 
Apollo's  oracles  more  tive  J  Than  thou  shalt  find  my  vaunts  substantial :  ib,,  l.  i. 
p.  19/1.  1613  ike  nuUipf  Apollo  sprtad  ouer  the  xvjt  and  spacious  earik,  tJu 
golden  twists  of  his  beauttfull  hayres:  T.  SHELTON,*Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Ft  1.  ch. 
n.  ^  9.  1664  TVue  as  Apollc  ever  spoke,  |  Or  Oracle  from  heart  of  Oak ; 
S.  Butlcr,  Hudihrat,  Pt  11.  Cant.  i.  p.  40.  1679  That  Friend  should  be 
another  Apollo,  if  a  Han,  and  a  tenth  Muse  to  me,  if  a  Woman:  Shadwell. 
TTtuWidaw,y.^.f/>.       1738 'Where's  now  this  favourite  of  ApoUo?  |  Departed  t 


and  his  works  must  follow:  Swift,  Wkt.,  p.  599/9  (iSfa).  1868  His  coun- 
tenance comely  and  manly,  but  no  more;  too  square  ior  ApoUo:  C  Rbadr, 
Hard  Cash,  VoL  i.  p.  3. 

.Apollyon:  Gk.  'AiroXXvvv,  a  pres.  part,  ■= 'destroying', 
used  as  the  Gk.  equivalent  of  Heb.  Abaddon  {q.  v.).  Used 
also  as  a  part  or  attributively,  'destroying',  Mestnictive '. 
Hence  Apollyonists  applied  to  the  locusts  of  Rev.  ix. 

1883  The  aungel  of  depoesse,  to  whom  the  name  bi  Ebru  Lahadon,  fonothe 
by  Greke  Appolion,  and  bi  Latyn  hauynge  the  name  Destrier:  Wvcuy,  Rn., 
ix.  II.  1485  the  £ayth  that  I  owe  to  my  god  appollyn  &  to  Termagaunt: 
Caxton,  Chcu.  Crete,  p.  57  (188 1).  1637  The  Locusts  or  Apollyonists: 
P.  Flbtchbr,  Poems,  11.  63—107  (Grosart).  [C.  E.D.]  1678  he  went  on, 
and  Apollyon  met  him.  Now  the  monster  was  hideous  to  behold ;  he  was  clothed 
with  scales,  like  a  fish:  Bunvan,  Pilgrisiis  Progress,  Pt.  L  p.  59  (1887). 

apologia,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  airiAoY/a,=' defence',  'apology': 
a  writing  in  defence  of  conduct  or  opinions ;  brought  mto 
modem  use  by  the  title  of  Cardinal  Newman's  autobiographic 
work  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,  1864. 

1878  If  we  read  the  Apologia  of  Dr.  Newman,  we  perceive  the  likeness : 
J.  C  Morisoh,  CiUeH,  ch.  L  p.  x6.  1888  The  Duke  [of  ArgvU]  has  put  his 
own  version  of  the  story  on  record.  This  apologia  is  a  pamphlet :  Sat.  Rev., 
VoL  56,  p.  613/1. 

^apophthegm  (z  j.  z),  apothegm(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk. 
oatofBryiM  (perhaps  through  Fr.  apophthegme) :  a  terse  pithy 
saying,  a  brief  and  weighty  maxim.  Plutarch  made  a  col- 
lection of  apophthegms,  oiro^dfyftaro.  Perhaps  Erasmus 
made  the  word  familiar  in  England.  Often  spelt  apoth- 
up  to  the  latter  half  of  i8  c. 

164fi  Apophthe^es,  that  is  to  sale,  prompte,  quicke,  wittie,  and  sentendous 
saiynges...comptledm  Latine  by  the  right  uunousclerke  MasterErasmusof  Rotero- 
dame,  translated  into  Englyshe  by  Nicolas Udall,xs49.  [N.  &Q.]  1558 — 87 
Another  Apothegma  of  D.  Taylor:  Foxc,  A.  A*  M.,  m.  145  marg.  [N.  E.D.] 
1584  To  these  may  be  added  that  worthie  apotbegme  oi  Dionysius:  T.  Coghan, 
Haven  of  Health,  p.  163.  1591    The  learned  Plutarch  in  his  Laoonicalt 

Apophthegmes,  tels  of  a  Sophister  that,  &c :  Sir  John  Harington,  Apol.  Poet., 
in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy,  Vol  11.  p.  x9x  (18x5).  1600  this...was  an 
apophthegme  and  common  saying  of  his:  Holland,  Tr.  Limf,  Bk.  xlv.  p.  1993. 
bef.  1608  Prouerbes,  Epigrams,  Epitaphes,  Apophthegms,  &  other  ornaments  of 
history:  North,  (Z.Rwt^£/lam<»,Av.,  added  to) /'A>/.,  p.  1189(1613).  1603 
that  notable  Apcjihthegme  oTDiogmrs,  who  being  asked  how  a  man  xniRfat  be  re- 
venged best  of  his  enemie,  answered  thu^  If  (quotti  he)  thou  shew  thy  seUe  a  good 
and  noncst  man;  Holland,  Tr.  Ptut.  Mor,,  p.  98.  —  the  Apotbegme  oi Xeno- 
erates:  ii.,  p.  141.  —  those  speeches  and  apwhth^mes :  ii.,  p.  1969.  1609 

this  was  an  Apotbegme  of  his :  —  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  3^,  ch.  v.  p.  968.  1638  when 
he  is  in  coniunction  with  his  Brethren  he  may  bnng  foorth  a  Citie  Apothegme : 
I.  Earls,  Microcosm.,  Char.  j.  bef.  1658  'tis  a  most  acute  Apothegm: 
J.  Clrvblahd,  Whs. ,  p.  105  (1687).  bef.  1670  a  Message,  equal  to  the  best 

of  the  ancient  Apophthegms:  J.  Hackxt,  Abp.  Williams,  Pt.  I.  153,  p.  145 
('693). 

apoph7g§  {—J.:- J.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  ofrtx^vy^,  lit.  'es- 
cape*. Also  ap<q>hygl8,  //.  apophyges  (Lat  fr.  Gk.) :  the 
curving  out  of  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  column  with  which  it 
escapes  or  bows  offxTAa  the  capital  or  base. 

1563  The  second  part  [of  the  Capitalll  deuide  into  3  partes ;  9  of  those  shalbe 
for  Echinus. ..the  rest  is  lefte  for  the  3  Ringes  which  be  called  Apophiges,  or 
Anuli :  J.  Shuts,  Archit.,  C  iij  a.  1598  The  astragalus  M  under  the  hypo- 
tracheUon  with  tiie  apophigis,  is  halfe  the  hypctrachelwn  and  the  apophigis  a 
halfe  the  astragalus:  R.  Haydockk,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  L  p.  90.  1719  Apo- 
phyge  in  architecture  is  that  part  of  a  column  where  it  seems  to  ny  out  of  its  bajse, 
like  the  process  of  a  bone  in  a  man's  leg,  and  begins  to  shoot  upwards :  Glossogr. 
Aug  I.  Nova. 

apophysis,  pi.  apophyses,  sb. :  Gk.  dtro^vatr,  /{/.  'a  grow- 
ing ofT ;  also  in  Fr.  form  apophyse :  Hippocrates'  term  for 
the  process  of  a  bone,  that  part  of  a  bone  which  stands  out 
from  the  axis  or  from  the  main  portion  of  the  bone. 

1578  Aw^^vtftv  which  the  Latin  interpretours  call  Processus,  is  thus  when  a 
bone  in  any  part,  stretcheth  forth  his  substance  in  excreasing  maner:  J.  Banister, 
Hist.  Man,  Bk.  i.  foL  9  ro.  1611  Procts...itx  Processe,  Apophyse,  or  out- 
standing part  of  a  bone :  CorcR.  1658  the  Apophyses  or  processes  of  Animal 
bones:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  of  Cyr.,  ch.  iIl  p.  49  (1686).  1701  This 
second  Vertebra  has  an  Apophysis  call'd  the  Tooth:  Tadvrv,  Anat.,  u.  xvi  968. 
1731  Bailbt. 

apopldzia,  .r^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <itroirX7^{a,°' 'disablement 
by  a  stroke',  'stupor',  'apoplexy':  a  stroke  of  cerebral 
apoplexy,  a  sudden  attack  of  unconsciousness  caused  by 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Anglicised 
in  14  c.  (Chaucer)  through  Fr.  apoplexie. 

1543  immoderate  slepe.-.is  evyll  for  the  fallynge  syckenes  called  Epilenda, 
Analencia  &  Cathalencia.  Appoplesia,  Soda  with  all  other  infyrmytyes  in  the 
heade :  Boorde,  Dyeiary,  p.  244  (1870).  1643  Whiche  prickyng  hath  euyl 
acddentes  folowynge  as  apoplexia,  vertigo:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chirurg., 
fol.  Ixxxvii  f'/x.  1563—67  the  aforenamed  Manroy...was  struck  with  a  disease 
called  apoplcxia,  and  thereupon  suddenly  died:  FoxB,  A.  fy' M.,  Bk.  vii.  VoL  IV. 
p.  446  (1853).       1563  Bullein,  Bulwarke,  foL  Ixx. 
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dvowpoipfiiiva,  apoproSgmena,  neut.  pi.  per/. part. pass.: 
Gk.:  (things)  'rejected',  i.e.  not  as  absolutely  bad,  but  as  not 
preferred.  This  term  and  the  correlative  ■naorfyiti»a=  (things) 
'preferred'  (fr.  icpoayta/,  =  'to  lead  forward  j  were  used  by  the 
Stoics  (who  denied  the  existence  of  physical  evil  and  good) 
instead  of  'bad',  'evil',  'painful',  &c.  and  'good',  'pleasant', 
&c. 

188T  He  did  not  nndemand  what  wisdom  there  could  be  in  duuniag  names 
where  it  was  impossible  to  change  thinn;  in  denying  that  blindness,  hunser,  the 
gont,  the  rack,  were  evils,  and  calling  them  iwawfotnitiyik:  Macaulay,  Ettays, 
p.  404  (1877). 

apoila,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  diropta,»°'perplexity':  Rket., 
the  figure  by  which  the  speaker  professes  to  doubt  or  be  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  or  how  to  decide  between  alternative  pro- 
positions ;  a  doubt,  a  difficulty. 

1089  Atoria,  or  the  Donbtfiill.  [So]  called. ..because  oftentimes  we  will  seeme 
to  cast  perils,  and  make  doubt  of  things  when  by  a  plaine  manner  of  speech  wee 
might  affirme  or  deny  him:  Puttsnhah,  Eng.  Pets.,  iiL  xix.  p.  334  (1869). 
1731  Bailsv.  1888  No  quibble  was  too  sophistical,  no  avopMt  too  trans- 
parent, for  him  [Aristotle]  to  think  it  worth  examination:  AtAtfurum,  Aug.  18, 
p.  ai9/j. 

i!r6pptfm,  aporrbeta,  Heut.pl. adj.:  Gk.:  (things)  'not  to 
be  spoken',  secrets,  esoteric  doctrines. 

1816  but  I'm  here  wandering  into  the  affoppirra,  and  so  must  change  the 
subject  for  a  far  pleasanter  one:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol  111.  p.  303  (1833). 
1828  the  hierophants  of  the  pagan  world  studiously  concealed  their  Aporrbeta 
from  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  the  profane  vulgar:  Fabbr^  Trtat.  en  Pair,, 
Ltvit ,  ^  Ckr.  Dup..  Vol  II.  p.  33.  1884  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  airop^nrro, 
or  secret  truths,  taught  and  inculcated  in  the  various  mysteries  of  p^gfln^n ; 
Gkeswell,  on  Parailts,  VoL  I.  p.  53. 

aposentador,  J^.:  Sp.:  a  quarter-master. 

bef.  1B30  Againe  your  Grace  must  haue  Alguaieles  and  Aposintadors  wiche 
must  bee  sent  Cnoml  this  Cootre,  to  meet  with  your  servaunts  that  goo  afor  to 
make  prouisions,  ana  herbegean  at  their  first  entree  into  Spayne:  Eow.  Lbb,  in 
Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  u.  Na  clix.  p^  105  (1846). 

aposidpdsiB,  sb.:  Gk.  aa-o<ruMri77tf,='a  becoming  silent': 
Gram,  and  Rhet. :  a  breaking-oflf  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence; 
facetiously  used  by  Pope  as  if  the  term  included  the  pro- 
fession of  inability  to  say  more. 

1ST8  A  figure  called  Aposiopesis,  after  the  which  something  not  expressed  is 
to  be  understood :  Tihhb,  CaAnn  en  Gm.,  146.  [N.  E.  D.]  16M  we  can  suy 
no  longer  from  crying  out  in  that  most  RhetoridUl  Aposiofetis:  R.  Whitlock, 
Ztelemia,  p.  40J.  1668  There  is  here  an  angry  aponifttu ;  tor  these  words, 
"I  deliver  you  are  not  in  the  original:  John  Trapp,  Cam.,  Vol.  1.  p  375/3 
(1867X  1671  there  is  an  el^ant  a/esiepttis  in  the  Helnew  text:  John 
HowB,  lyki.,  p.  339/1  (i834X  1709  I  have  by  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
aposiopesis  called  an  Et  cttiera,  it  being  a  figure  much  used  by  some  learned 
anthors:  Addison,  Tatltr,  Feb.  14,  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p  00  (1854).  1727  The 
Aposiopesis.  An  ignorant  figure  for  the  Ignorant,  as,  *  what  shall  I  sayT"  when 
one  has  nothing  to  say :  or  **  lean  no  more,"  when  one  really  can  no  more:  PoPB, 
Art  o/SMane,  ch.  x.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  193  (1757)-  1789  one  of  the  neatest 
examples  of  that  ornamental  figure  in  oratory  which  Rhetoricians  style  the  Apo- 
uopesis :  Sternk,  Tritt.  Shandy,  a.  p.  73  (1839). 

apostata,  sb.  and  adj.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  diro<n-an;t,  Class. 
= 'runaway-slave',  'deserter',  'rebel',  Ecd.  = 'apostate', 
'renegade':  apostate,  one  who  forsakes  his  religion;  also  a 
member  of  a  religious  order  who  forsakes  the  profession 
thereof.    Anglicised  as  apostate,  bef.  1350. 


here< 

{1880X  1477  This  Monke  had  walked  about  in  Fraunct,  \  Raunging  Apostata 
mhisplesaunce:  T.  Norton,  Ordinali,  ch.  U.  in  Ashmole's  Tfuat.  Cnem.  Brit., 
p.  34  (l653X  1479  but  in  this  case  the  prest  that  troubleth  mv  moder  is  but  a 

nmple  felowe,  and  he  is  appostata:  Potion  Lttttrt,  Vol.  iii.  No.  828,  p.  343 
(1874X  bef.  1S29  And  to  synge  from  place  to  place,  |  Lyke  apostataas : 
J.  Skblton,  Col.  CIokU,  388,  Wks..  Vol.  i.  p.  335  (i843>  bef.  1647  I  do 
aske  my  dewty  off  them,  and  they  callythe  me  apctiata  and  all  to  nowght,  and 
sayth  they  wyll  troble  me:  A.  Boordx,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  II. 


No.  ccxxvii.  p.  307  (1846).  1663  Cranmer,  who  forsoke  his  profession  as 
Apostata:  J.  Pilkington,  Paula  Churtk,  sig.  A  iv  V.  1688  he  abouc  al 
others  may  be  called  an  Apostata,  y'  hath  his  body  in  the  sel,  &  his  hart  in  the 


market  place:  T.  North,  Tr.  Gutvanis  Dial  0/  Princes,  Prol,  sig.  aviv'. 
1684  /wMMMr  was  an  ./f/Mila/o,  and  a  betiaier  of  christian  religion:  K.  Scott, 
DtK.  Witch.,  dw.,  p.  S36.  1686  So  did  that  Apostau  Emperour  lulian,  Dio- 
clesian.animxr:  SiuSdv.Hoby,  Polit. Disc. of  Trulh.ch.  xxx.p,  141.  1698 
An  hypocrite,  an  impostour,  an  Apostata,  an  heretique:  G.  Harvey,  Pierces 
Stipererog.,  Wks.,  11.  184  (Grosart).  1600  the  Apostau  will  rather  bume 
with  unquenchable  fire  then  forsake  his  beloued  sinne :  R.  Cawdray,  Treas.  of 
Similies,  p.  45.  1600  This  castle  was  built  euen  in  our  time  by  a  certaine 
apostata  or  renouncer  of  the  Mahumetan  religion :  John  Pory,  Tr.  Leo*s  jiist. 
A/r. ,  p.  55.  1622  I  have  deferr'd  it,  |  In  hopes  to  draw  back  this  apostata : 
HASSINGER,  Virg.  Mar.,  iii.  i  Wks.,  p.  ii/i  (1839).  1626  Fugitines,  Apo- 
staues,  Theeues,  Murtherers:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  sig.  Y  6  r*.  162IS 

that  famous  Apostata  Colonell  S^rr:  Contin,  of  our  Forraine  Avisoes,  No.  46^ 
Sept.  32,  p.  3.  1667  even  those  who  now  set  up  their  crests,  face  the  heavens, 
and  say  unto  the  king,  Apostata,  stouting  it  out  with  him :  John  Trapp,  Com. 
Old  Test.,  VoL  II.  p.  643/3  {1868X 


APOTELESME 

apoBtatrlca,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  apostairiee:  a  female 
apostate ;  used  as  adj. 

1646  That  chuxl  Apostatrice,  as  they  than  called  it  fill  wisely:  Bale,  Eng. 
Votaries,  11.  113  b  (1550).    [N.  E.  D.] 

apostemation,  apostunatloii,  sb.:   Eng.   fr.  Old   Fr. 

apostemation,  apostumation :  Med, 

1.  the  process  of  forming  an  abscess  or  tumor,  gathering 
of  matter  m  any  part  of  the  body. 

1640  Of  Apostumation  and  running  of  the  eares:  Ravnalo,  Birtk  Mass., 
p.  171  (1613).  1648  yf  ye  fynde  the  Talpe...not  vlcered,  but  bendynge  to  the 
waye  of  apostemation:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vii&s  Ckirurg.,  foL  xlviii  f/i.  1668 
the  first  beginning  of  the  wound  vntil  sud  time  as  there  is  no  feare  of  aposti- 
mation :  T.  Gals,  Enchirid.,  foL  15  re. 

2.  an  aposteme,  a  deep-seated  abscess. 

1640  how  to.. .dense  such  Apostumation*:  Ratnald,  Birth  Man.,  p.  138 
(t6i3).  1680  Apostumations  m  the  I.unge*:  FKAHnoN,  yoyfnll  Netats, 
&'c.,  foL  157  v". 

apostolicon,  -um,  adj.  and  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  EccL  Gk. 
airo<rroXuEAf,->' pertaining  to  apostles':  as  adj.,  apostles',  with 
salve,  plaster,  &c. ;  as  sb.,  apostles'  ointment,  a  famous  salve 
for  purifying  wounds. 

rl680  to  make  an  Apostolicum  salue :  Antidotharius,  sig.  A  iii  e*.  1641 
The  .X.  fourme  is  apostolicum,  comune  at  the  appotycaryes:  R.  Copland,  Tr. 
Guydo's  Quest,  &•£-.,  si|i.  V  iv  ve.  1099  the  Planter  Apostolicon :  A.  M.,  T|^ 
Gabelhouer' s  Bh.  Physuke,  p.  2^/1.  tabt.  1600  For  to  make  a  white  treate 
called  apostolicon,  Take  oyle  ohve,  litarge  of  lead,  &c: :  Pathway  to  Health,  i. 
[Nares] 

*apo8troph6,  .rd. :  Gk.  a)ro<rrpo^,='a  turning  away'  (see 
Stroplie) :  Rhet. :  an  exclamatory  digression,  properly  ad- 
dressed to  one  person,  at  whom  the  speaker  looks,  turning 
away  from  others. 

1678 — 80  in  effecte  conteyninge  the  argumente  of  his  curragious  and  warlyOcIs 
apostrophe  to  my  lorde  of  Oxenforde:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bh.,  p.  99  (1884). 
1680  Of  my  Stemmata  Dudleiana,  and  especially  of  the  sundry  Apostrophes 
therein,  addressed  you  knowe  to  whome,  must  more  advisement  be  had:  Spbns., 
Let.,  Wks.,  App.  ILD.  709/3(1869).  1689  Pottenham,  Eng.  Poes.,  in.  xix, 
p.  344  (1869X  1609  ah  here  now  can  the  soTTOwfiiU  sequel*  be  lemcmbred 
without  Apostrophees  of  inconsolable  griefes :  W.  Watson,  QuodUiets  0/  Relig. 
^  State,  p.  35.  —  to  possesse  their  soules  with  laments  in  Apostrophees  of  com- 
passion :  sb.,  p  333.  bef.  1668  Your  Apostrophe  to  Tnssilitm  is  a  true  Apo- 
strophe, for  'tis  from  the  Cause ;  for  will  ye  introduce  a  Parity  in  Offences  to : 
J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  io6  (1687X  bef.  1670  How  curious  were  his  Apo- 
strophes I  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  WUliams,  Pt.  L  34,  p.  18  (1693I  1744  It  U  im- 
possible to  describe  the  confusion  into  which  this  apostrophe  threw  me:  HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  I.  p.  333  (1857).  1748  He  took  no  notice  of  this 
apostrophe,  but  went  on:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rtmd.,  ch.  xlviL  Wks.,  VoL  >.  p.  327 
(1817).  1709    Mr.  Pitt. ..overheard  this  cruel  apostrophe:  HoR.  Walpole, 

Letters,  Vol.  in.  p.  34a  (1857).      1842  Teucer's  apostrophe— ^i/  dtspenaidum  I 
Barhah,  Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  333  (i86j). 

*apoBtroplie  (:.±=.-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr,  Fr.  apostrophe  or 
Late  Lat.  apostrophus  {•phos),='a.  mark  indicating  elision', 
fr.  Late  Gk.  1)  motrrpo^t  (irpoo'<pdui),  =  'the  tuming-away' 
(accent):  the  pronunciation  with  four  syllables  is  due  to 
confusion  with  apostrophi. 

I.  the  omission  of  a  sound  in  pronunciation  or  of  a  letter 
(or  letters)  in  spelling,  as  of  a  vowel  before  the  final  s  in  the 
Mod.  Eng.  genitive  singular,  or  of  the  e  of  the  ending  -ed,  as 
in  skilPd.  In  the  quot.  fr.  Shakspeare  (2)  apostrophe  occurs 
twice  in  "heaven's'*  which  should  be  pronounced  as  a  mono- 
syllable. 

1680  to  auoyde  the  concurrence  of  sepcrat  vowelles  in  distyncte  wordes/they 


Apostrophus  is  the  rejecting  of  a  vowel  from  the  beginning  or  ending  of  a  word : 
B.  JoHSON,  Eng.  Gr.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  i.  Wks.,  p.  78^1  (i860).  1648  Apostrophes, 
whsch  are  the  Snots  ^a  Language:  Howbll,  Instr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  39  (1869X 

2.  a  mark  C)  indicating  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  of 
letters.  Also  the  sign  of  Mod.  Eng.  genitive  case  even  when 
the  case  is  not  distinguished  in  pronunciation. 

[1688  That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  sudi  an  earthly  tooge.  HoL  You  find 
not  the  apostraphas  {t  for  apostrophos\,  and  so  miss  the  accent:  Shaks.,  L.L.L., 
iv.  3, 133.1  1721  APOSTROPHE,  [in  Grammar\  is  an  Accent,  or  Hark, 
shewing  that  there  is  a  Vowel  cut  off:  Bailey. 

apoteleBm(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  iifror«X(srpi:  complete 
effect,  result ;  Astrol. :  the  figure  or  casting  of  a  horoscope. 

1670  Not  onely  (by  Apotelesmes)  ri  in,  but  by  Natural]  and  Mathematicall 
demonstration  ri  8t<n:  J.  Dee,  Pref.  Billinksley's  Euclid,  sig.  b  iii  o*.  1686 
In  this  succinct  Recollection  is  contrived.. .the  APoieletma  and  emsct  of  infinite 
Volumes:  Raleigh's  Tubus  Hut.,  Pref.  B.    [N.  E.  O.) 
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APOTHEOSIS 

*apotlwMa,  sb.:  EccL  Gk.  dfroM<t<rtr,  =  ' deification':  a 
raising  or  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divine  person,  or  (by- 
extension)  of  an  object  of  adoration  (as  a  canonised  saint,  a 
deified  ideal) ;  also,  loosely,  an  extravagant  exaltation. 

107}— SO  whether  any  sutch  creatures  and  apotheoses  were  ever  in  the  world 
ornoe:  Gab.  Hakvev,  Lttt.  Bi.,  p.  71  (1884X  1619  Adde  also  (the  vanitie 
rfMen  hath  added  it)  an  Apotheosis;  and  that  Men,  when  thou  canst  not  longer 
tc  a  Map.  canoain  Inee  for  a  Saint,  adore  thee  for  a  God :  Pukchas,  Pilrrittu, 
ck.  iKx.  P-  4<5-  16SS  E.  these  will  deifie  him  to  despite  you.  F.  I  envie 
act  the  'luntimnt:  B.  JONSON,  Miuqun  (Vol.  11.),  p.  96  (ifiu^.  18M  will 
obey  the  Powers  over  Him,  but  not  admire  them  into  an  A^thtotU,  Deifying  of 
tbea:  K.  Whitlock,  Zatltmia,  p.  11.  1606  the  apotheosis  of  that  excellent 
pertoB :  Evslvn,  Ctrntf.,  VoL  in.  p.  68  (187a).  1699  every  Man  that  goes 
to  Bed,  when  asleep,  lica  like  a  dead  Roman  upon  a  Funeral  Pile,  dreading  some 
BDopected  AfothnHt :  M.  Listbk,  y<ntr*.  to  Parit,  p.  137.  17M   this 

dttBsy  afotheoiis  of  her  concubinage:  HoR.  Walpolx,  Ltltert,  Vol.  in.  p.  133 
(1837X  1921  Yew  apotheosis  is  now  reduced  to  a  level  with  his  welcome : 
BnoN,  ia  Moore's  Life,  VoL  v.  p.  143  (>83sX  1836  a  rough  admiral,  or  a 
rich  merchant,  are  the  only  characters  whose  apotheosis  you  would  look  for  in 
lach  a  spot  (the  great  square,  or  market-place  J:  Rt/i,  on  a  Ramble  to  Germany, 
Iiood.,  p.  o.  *UT7  nis  incredible  apotheosis  oftfae  Queen  of  France:  Times, 
Decio.    [Sl] 

appaltato,^/.  appaltati,  past  part.  pass,  of  It.  appaltare, 
x'to  farm',  'to  let':  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  enter  a 
place  of  entertainment,  by  virtue  of  a  subscription,  for  a 
certain  time  at  a  cheaper  rate,  as  if  a  piLrt-Ussee. 

1T8T  Moderate  as  these  cxpences  are,  those  who  are  apf<Utati  pay  consider- 
ablT le« :  P.  Beckford,  Lett,  from  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  559  (1805).  —  he  had  af- 
fthmHedYinaiXtt  the  theatre  for  the  whole  Canural:  it.,  p.  a6o> 

aitpalto,  sb.:  It.:  farm,  monopoly. 

1910  The  levenue  which  arises  from  the  dnties  upon  commerce,  the  appalto 
4f  tobacco,  and  the  direct  taxes  is  estimated  at  130,000  dollars :  T.  S.  Hughbs, 
Tmo.  M  Sieify,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  148.  1M9  we  might  esublish  manufactures, ... 
cxtand  commeroe,  fet  an  apwdto  of  the  silk,  buy  it  all  up  at  sixty  piastres  per 
akc:  Loud  BaACOHSviCLD,  Tancmi,  Bk.  tv.  ch.  iv.  p.  373  (1881X 

appan(n)age:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  apanage. 

*asparfttiis,  sb. :  Lat. 

1.  preparation,  preliminary  work. 

IMS  the  faiDous  anatomy  lecture,  celebrated  here  with  extraordinary  appa- 
ma:  Etsltm,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  n4  ('873).  1689  and  afker  all  this  apparatus 
aadgiaadeur,  died  an  exile:  —  Carres/.,  VoL  in.  p.  30a. 

2.  substantial,  material  elements  of  preparation ;  a  col- 
lection of  necessaries,  implements. 

ins  the  Appaimtut  or  equipage  of  human  life,  that  costs  so  much  the  fur- 
uAin(:  Pors,  Letters,  p.  ate  (1737X  17M  seeing  such  a  martial  appaiams 
produced  ajramrt  him,  recoiled  two  or  three  steps^SuoLLBTT,  Pent.  Ct.  yatJkom, 
fk.  xxiv.  Wks.,  VoL  nr.  p.  117  (i8t7X  1787  Count  — ,  just  arrived  at 
noccnce,  "**r'*"g  with  an  accident  at  Fieaole,  the  Misericordia  were  sent  for  to 
cwryhim  hocne;  out  when  he  saw  the  apparatus,  and  the  dismal  appearance  it 
■ade,  he  fancied  they  thought  him  dead,  and  intended  to  bury  him :  P.  Beckford, 
£/M.yV./(«i:,  VoL  I.  p.  195(180$).  1793  There  is  something  exceedingly 
tolcBn  aad  ailecting...in  the  drcumstances  and  apparatus  of  our  funerals: 
H.  Bkwki.  Fool  o/Qmti.,  VoL  in.  p.  34. 

2  a.  esp.  a  collection  of  appliances  for  scientific  experi- 
ments. 

16(6  M.  Biiyle  icon  gave  order  for  an  Affaratns,  to  put  it  to  Experiment! 
PUL  Trans.,  VoL  i.  No.  7,  p.  139.  —  a  fit  Affaratsu  being  made  for  the 
popgee:  ii..  Mo.  17,  p.  399.  17S9  to  provide  a  proper  apraatus  for  the  work 
Snrtake  in  hand:  w.  Vbxral,  Cookery,  Pref ,  p.  liL  1789  three  professor*, 
s pUoaophical  apparatus,  a  library:  J.  MoRSB,  Amtr.  Univ.  Geofr.,  VoL  t. 
P^  549  (■79<^  ^1877  they  together  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  and 
Srnsol  a  set  of  apparatus:  7Vm»,  Dec.  &    [St.] 

3  b.    the  parts  which  make  up  an  organ  of  an  animal 

ItH  there  being  required  to  the  preparation  of  the  Sperm  of  Animals  a  great 
ly^anAuof  Vesseb:  J.  Kay,  Creation,  Pt.  II.  p.  316(1701). 

2  c  apparatus  {criticus),  aids  toward  the  critical  study  of 
a  text,  e.g.  records  of  the  collation  of  various  MSS. 

1798  doasaries,  comments,  4V.  are  also  frequently  called  A/faraln^s: 
CaAnans,  Cyri.,  s.v. 

apparition  {±=.£L—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  apparition,^^z.p- 
pearance'. 
1. 1,    the  process  of  appearing,  the  state  of  being  visible. 

heC  M9S  Wyth  this  our  lorde  cesyd  of  that  aperycioa:  Caxton,  5'/. 
Klierin,  sig.  f  i  c/s.  1691  he  putteth  on  |  What  shape  he  list  in  apparition : 
inKi.,Pr»sof.,  1390. 

L  2.    manifestation,  Epiphany,  demonstration. 

U90  No  vaiawlorioas  shewes  |  Of  royal!  apparition  for  the  eye :  Grbbhb, 
Kemr  tee  late,  11  (i6oo)-  [N.  E.  D.3  IMS  Epiphania...the  day  of  Apparition 
or  Baaifestatiaa  of  Christ  from  above:  Sparkb,  Prim.  Devot.,  143  (1663).  (ti.] 

I.  3.  AstroH.  the  return  to  view  of  a  heavenly  body ;  the 
state  of  visibility. 

ItM  beside  the  usual  or  Calendary  month,  there  are  but  four  considerable : 
tke  Boath  of  Peragration,  of  Apparition,  of  Consecution,  and  the  Medical  or 
Deanorial  mcoth:  Sir  Th.  Bsowh,  Ptend.  £>.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xiL  p.  175 (itSt). 

3.D. 
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I.  4.    appearance  opposed  to  reality,  appearance,  aspect. 

1618  [Great]  distinction  between  the  effects  of  the  world,  and  the  vrorkings  of 
(3od...pennanency  in  the  last,  and  no  more  but  apparition  in  the  other:  Shrklrv, 
Trom.  Persia,  ay.    [N.  E.  D.J 

II.  I.  that  which  appears  to  sight,  a  phenomenon,  esp.  a 
supernatural  form,  ghost,  phantom  shape  or  scene. 

1698  Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed  |  At  apparitions,  signs 
and  prodigies:  Shaks.,  Ven.  ana  Ad.,  03&  1699  A  thousand  blushing  ap- 
paritions FTo  start  into  her  face:  —  Mnek  Ada,  iv.  i,  161.  1601  many 
lantasdcall  apparitions:  Holland,  Tr.  PHn.  S.  H.,  Bk.  14,  ch.  17,  VoL  11. 
p.  304.  1603  Lo,  suddainly  a  sacred  Apparition,  j  Som  Daughter  (think  I)  of 
supemall  lone :  J .  Sylvbster.  Tr.  Du  Barlas,  Uranii^  viii.  p.  to (1608!  1646 
A  strange  apparition  happenea  in  the  West  about  a  dying  Gentleman :  HowBLL, 
Fam.  Letters,  p.  6/1.  1666  that  great  army  of /Vrri(ii«r...by  araaritions  were 
put  into  that  panmck  of  fear  that  they  were  shamefully  put  to  flight :  Sir  Th. 
Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  341  (1677). 

II.  2.  something  illusive,  a  counterfeit,  a  deceptive  pre- 
sentment. 

1667  But  still  there's  something  J  That  chedcs  my  joys.  |  Nor  can  I  yet  dis- 
tinguish I  Which  is  an  apparition,  this,  or  that:  Dbmham,  Sofky,  p.  10.    [J.) 

*apparitor  (z.zx.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  apparitor,'a^?k 
public  servant  of  a  magistrate*. 

1.  an  officer  of  a  civil  court  or  magistrate,,  a  sergeant 

1689  There  be  limited  and  appointed  so  many  judges,  scribes,  apparitott. 
summoners,  appraysers:  Petition,  m  Fronde's  Hist.  £ng.,  VoL  1.  p.  194.  1686 
they  haue  continually  a  wamingHpeece  ringing  in  their  care,  an  Apparitour  rapping 
at  their  doore  without  ceasing:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.,  VoL  a.  p.  57s 
(160s).  bef.  1668  VmviBt  altera,  and  you  shall  find  J  OfCtx  great  Commisary, 
and  (which  his  worse)  |  'Th*  Apparitor  upon  his  skew  bald  Horse:  J.  Clbvkland, 
Whs.,  iL  p.  37  (16S7).  1838  an  apparitor  or  sumner,  oome  to  attach  him  and 
his  daughter:  Scott,  Fair  Md.  0/ Perth,  ch.  xxv.  pk  308  (1886). 

\a.    a  public  servant  of  a  Roman  magistrate. 

1688  Sole  imperator  and  great  general  |  Of  trotting  'paritors :  Shaks., 
L.  L.  L.,  iii.  188.  1600  neither  the  Dictator  his  voice,  nor  any  of  his  ap- 
paritors &  halbards  about  him,  could  be  heard:  Holland,  Tr.  Ltvy,  Bk.  viii. 
p  30$.  —  the  Apparitor  at  the  General]  of  the  horsement  commandemeat,  began 
to  lorce  him  to  go:  ib.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  149,  1608  a  notarie,  a  sergeant,  or  apparitor, 
a  pendoner,  or  one  of  the  guard:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  650. 

2.  an  officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  a  bishop's  at- 
tendant. 

bef  1636  I  have  nowe  latelie  sett  up  writings  bothe  at  KnolL  Otford,  and 
Shorham  againste  suche  as  misintreted  a  certaiae  apparitor  of  your  Grace  in  thies 
parties:  Asr.  Warm  ah,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  n.  No.  cxxxvii.  p.  41 
(1846).  1676  he  hears  the  Apparitors  voice,  summoning  him  to  appear  before 
the  divine  Tribunal :  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Affeal,  Bk.  11.  cfa.  L  1 3,  p.  & 

3.  an  official  of  an  University. 

1630  they  made  the  Apparitors  demand,  by  Prodamatioiis,  at  the  CSiurch 
door,  whether  any  were  there  for  the  most  Christian  King:  Brknt,  Tr.  Soavtft 
Hist.  Connc.  Trent,  Bk.  nr.  p.  333  (1676).  1636  Apparitor*  and  Harbeogers: 
Pdrchas,  PHtrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  L  p.  64. 

4.  a  herald,  an  usher. 

5.  in  Scotland,  a  verger. 

appartement,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  set  of  rooms  in  a  house  appro- 
priated to  an  individual  or  iamily. 

•1887  an  second*,  there  was  nothing  but  our  own  a/parieissent'.  J.  F.  Coopbr, 
Bnrofe,  Vol.  n.  p.  38.  1860  I  might  take  an  atartenunt,  which  is  a  suite  of 
rooms  with  a  kitchen,  furnished  and  let  by  the  week  or  month,  or  unfurnished  and 
let  by  the  term :  Once  a  Week,  Jan.  38,  p.  93/3.  1886  Penons  fluent  of  speech, 
and  generous  of  subversive  ideas,  began  to  haunt  her  little  apfartement  in 
Florence:  L.  Malkt,  C<d.  Endtrtys  W&e,  Bk.  II.  ch.  vi  p.  76  (New  £d.X 
1886  1  step  out  of  my  Liveipool  hotel  and  into  my  "White  Star"  appartement 
■wa^tf  ['furnished']:  H.  R.  HAWBis,  m  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  360. 

*appel  an  pdnple,/jtr. :  Fr. :  'appeal  to  the  people' ;  see 
pUbuicite. 

'    I8U  The  Girondisa...now  began  to  introdnoe  their  project  of  apfet  an 
tenfU:  Craik  and  Macparlahb,  Pict.  Hist.  Eng-.,  VoL  iiL  p.  336/1. 

appel  nominal,  pAr. :  Fr. :  lit.  'call  of  names';  muster- 
roll;  in  reference  to  French  Parliament,  'call  of  the  house'. 

1796  As  soon  as  the  report  is  printed,  the  denounced  will  be  heard  before  tho 
Convention,  who  will  decide,  by  what  is  called  the  a^ei  nominal  for  thdr 
acquittal  or  trial;  J.  MoNROB,  Let.,  in  Amer.  State  Papers,  Vol.  i.  p.  697  (1833). 
18*3  Bailly  ordered  an  appel  nominal,  or  muster-roll,  to  be  made :  Craik  and 
Macfaklanb,  Pitt.  Hist.  Eng..  Vol.  11.  p.  373/1.  1848  to-morrow  at  four 
o'clock,  the  appel  nominal  shall  be  commenced  on  the  question  of  sttrsist  H., 
VoL  III.  p.  34S/3. 

appendance  (— ■^.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  appendance:  a 
dependency ;  an  addition,  appendage.    Obs. 

1688  Townes,  castels,  landes...or  theyr  appurtenaunces  and  a[ 
whalsoeuer  they  be:  Lord  Bkrnbrs.  Froiis.,  i.  ccxil  358.  [N.E.D.] 
Tlie  Masse  taken  in  her  most  picked  purcnesse... without  her  upendances: 
T.  N[orton],  Calvin's  Inst.,  iv.  xviii.  713  (1634X  [ill.]  1678  this  word 
Appendance,  which  the  Greekes  call  nrt^e-iv... those  bones  that  haue  no  Ap* 
pendances:  T.  Banistks,  Hist  Man,  Bk.  1.  fol.  i  V.  bef  1666  If,  in  this 
one  point,  wherein  the  distance  is  so  narrow,  we  could  condescend  to  eacb  other; 
all  other  orcumstances  and  aiqiendanoes  of  varying  practices  or  opinions  might 
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without  any  difficulty,  be  acconled:  Hall,  Ptacr-Maitr,  ch.  i.  1 6.  [R.]  bef. 
1667  although  the  goipel  be  built  upon  better  promisei  than  the  law  yet  it  hath 
the  lame  too,  not  a>  iu  foundation,  nit  as  an>endeiices  and  adjuncts  or  gtace,  and 
•applies  of  need:  JBR.  Tavlok,  Ifit.,  Vol  II.  p.  S3o(iB47)- 

^appendix  (-  ^  _),  fil-  appendixes,  appendices  (Lat.), 
s6.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  a^ndix,'"' an  addition',  'appendage', 
'supplement'. 

I.  an  addition  to  a  document,  book,  or  verbal  statement, 
a  supplement. 

15f0  The  commentaries,  coataynyng  the  solenuiities  of  their  religion  wyth 
nanye  other  appendixes:  Latiusx,  7  Serm.  b^.  EJw.  yt.,  46  (Arber). 
(N.  E.  D.]  ISm  Whatll  you  say  if  this  be  the  afttndix  or  labell  to  both 
Tond'indenmrcs:  B.  Johson,  Ev.  Man  mtt  (if  hit  Hum.,  iii.  6,  Wks.,  p.  tsS 
(1616X  1619  Yea,  Death  hath  sent  me  an  Appendix  to  be  added  to  this 
Historie  of  Mans  Vanitie:  Purcmas,  MicrxMmut,  ch.  xvii  p.  191.  1630  The 
Ambundors  added  the  usual  Af*ttulix,  not  to  call  it  a  protesution :  Brrnt, 
Tr.  Stapt't  HUt.  Came.  7>»»/jBle.  vii.  p.  607  (1676).         168T  and  by  an  ap; 

dia  to  relate  the  first  essay :  EvKLYN,  Cernw/.,  Vol.  in.  p.  97  (187s). 


pendu 
16»1 


97  0 

e  law 


bef. 


i6tl  God's  intention  and  design  in  the  promulgation  of  it  (the  law]. ..was  to  add 
it  as  an  appendix  to  the  promise:  J.  Flavbl,  Wit.,  VoL  in.  p.  m  (17^ 
17M  Both  these  I  had  thoughts  to  publish,  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  following 
treatise:  Swirr,  Taltc/a  Tub,  Wlcs.,  p.  55/1(1869).  1788  In  an  Appendix 
Hr.  K.  takes  up  some  conclusions,  "not  so  fully  and  positivelv  supported  from 
Scripture"  as  his  former:  Gtnt.  Mag.,  LVin.  i.  144/s.  1830  they  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  370.  *1876 
Betides  tneappendiees  of  which  we  have  spoken,Mr.  Markham  prelaces  the  whole 
by  memoirs:  Tima,  May  15.    [Sl] 

2.  a  subsidiary  addition  (to  any  person,  or  thing  material 
or  immateriid) ;  a  subordinate  personage,  a  train  of  persons 
in  attendance. 

1596  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to  bid  the  print  be 
fcady  to  come  against  you  come  with  your  appendix:  Shaks.,  Tarn.  Skr.,  iv.  4, 
104.  1619  These  external  things  are  but  the  Apptndicet  and  Appurtenances 
ofVanitie :  Puhchas,  Microcotmut,  ch.  L  p.  473.  1630  he  remaining  as  an 
appendix  in  the  Picture:  Brknt,  Tr.  Soavt't  Hitt.  Couiu.  Trtnt,  Bk.  u.  p.  170 
'miSy         16S0   the  Players  and  their  Appendixes :  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 


t 


Ar*ix.         bef.  1663   may  also  look  for  particular  deliveries  out  of  particular 


troubles,  as  appendices  of  the  main  benefit  of  salvation :  D.  Dickson,  quoted  in 
Sputgeon's  Trtat.  0/ David,  Vol.  iv.  p.  10.  1678  he  representing  the  Opinion 
01  those  as  very  ridiculous,  who  would  make  the  Nature  of  Evil,  to  be  but  WtKO' 
Uwt»  an  Accuuntal  A/ftndix  to  the  World:  Cudwokth,  InttU.  Sjrit..  Bk.  1. 
eh.  iv.  p.  at4.  1766  1  am  pietty  indifferent  when  that  may  be.  but  not  so 
patient  under  (he  appendixes  of  illness:  HoK.  Waltolc,  Letttn,  Vol.  V.  p.  is 
(1857). 

2  a.    a  dependency. 

1619  This  Province  of  Ntrmandy,  once  an  Afptndix  of  the  Crown  of 
England:  Howsll,  Lttt.,  \.  xiv.  p.  s«.  166S  its  (the  isle  Socotra]  position 
seems  nearer  neighbouring  to  A/rifue  than  Atia,  yet  Is  challenged,  and  accord* 
iagly  reputed  an  Appendix  to  Ajaman,  or  A  raUa  the  happy :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  34  (1677).  —  inrolls  his  Countrey  as  a  member  or  appendix  of  the 
M^ult  great  Seigniory:  it.,  p.  66. 

2  b.    a  natural  growth  upon  an  organ ;  Bot.  a  sucker. 

1615  These  bones  of  the  Afterwrest  aboue  and  below,  haue  Affendictt 
crusted  ouer  with  gristles:  H.  Crooke,  Body  a/ Max,  Bk.  xiii.  p.  toio  (liji). 
1668  the  Appendices  or  Beards  in  the  calicular  leaves  (of  the  rosel:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  OtrOtn  o/Crr.,  ch.  iii.  p.  37  (1686).  1706  That  some  should  form  the 
polite  Convex  Side  of  a  Silifuattrum,  and  others  in  Appendix:  J.  Rat,  7%n* 
piKourta,  ii.  p.  189  (1713). 

appetitiTO  {±  =.::.=.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  appetitif,  fem. 
-ive :  causing  appetite,  characterised  by  appetite  or  desire. 

abt.  1533  appetityue:  Du  Wes,  in  Inind.  Doc.  tnid.,  p.  1053  (Puis,  1858X 
1608  there  be  in  our  soule  three  kindes  of  motions.  Imaginative  Appetitive  and 
Assenting.. .The  Appetitive  being  stirred  up  by  the  imaginative,  moveth  a  man 
effectually  to  those  things  which  are  proper  and  convenient  for  him:  Holland, 
Tr.  PM.  Mar.,  p.  1124. 

applandit(e),  applandity,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  applaudite, 
'give  applause',  2nd  pers.  pL  imperat.  of  appiaudere=*\.o 
applaud' ;  see  juandit :  expression  of  applause. 

1608  and  in  fine  receiues  a  general  applaudilie  of  the  whole  aiaemblie:  Capt. 
J.  Smith,  IVks.,  p.  3. 

application  (J.  —  Ji.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  application :  noun 
of  action  to  Eng.  vb:  apply;  sometimes  concrete,  that  which 
is  applied. 

I.  the  action  of  placing  or  holding  (one  thing)  upon, 
against,  in  contact  with  (another),  applying  in  a  literal 
(material)  sense ;  Geom.  the  process  of  m^ing  to  coincide; 
Med.  administration  or  putting  on  of  anything  used  medi- 
cinally, anything  applied  medicinally. 

10A8  vndiscrete  application  of  sharpe  medicines:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo't 
Chirurg.,  fol.  xxvi  r»/».  —  And  he  feared  the  application  of  the  oyntment^ 
bycause  of  the  payne:  ih.,  foL  xxxviii  r>/s.  1601  The  reU  haue  worae  me 
oat  I  With  seuerall  anilications:  Shaks.,  AUi  Wett,  i.  s,  74-  1665  We  tried 
the  same  (experiment]  on  another  dog  without  the  application  of  water:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  163  (1872). 

I  a.    Astrol.  a  drawing  near. 

1896  The  quantitie  of  the  Moone's  senaiatioo  and  application  to  and  from 
the  Sunne :  J.  Davis,  Stamam  Seer.,  6  (1007).    (N.  K.  D.)     1647  Application 


APPROBATIVE 

of  Planets  is  three  several]  wayes:  First,  when  a  Planet  of  more  swift  motioa 
applies  to  one  more  slow  and  ponderous,  they  being  both  direct... Secondly,  when 
both  planets  are  retra(rade...this  is  an  ill  ApplicaBon:  W.  Lilly,  CAr.  Attni, 
ch.  XIX.  p.  107. 

2.  adaptation  (to  any  use  or  purpose),  emplo>'ment ;  TAeoL 
a  bringing  into  effective  relation  (with  persons,  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  s  sacrifice) ;  an  exhibition  of  the  bearing  (of  a 
general  statement  on  a  particular  case  or  of  a  narrative  on 
matters  of  practice) ;  concrete,  the  practical  lesson  or  'moral' 
deduced  from  a  general  statement,  parable,  or  fable. 

1498  Hakeof  this  mater  an  applicacion:/'f/rv<ir/£>,  in  (Pynton).  (N.E.D.] 
1607  the  design.. .osefiil  also  to  a  good  life,  which  is  indeea  the  right  applicatioa 
of  it :  Evelyn,  Carrttf.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  87  (•871).  —  Strange  was  his  apt  and  in- 
genious application  of  fables  and  morals:  —  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  343. 

3.  the  applying  of  one's  faculties  {generally  intellectual) 
to  anything,  sedulous  attention,  attentive  study. 

1680  but  those  wicked  creatures  took  him  from  off  aU  applicatioa  beooiniii( 
so  neat  a  King :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  317  (1873).  1696  unworthy  tfaa 
study  and  application  of  the  noblest  persons :  —  Carretf.,  VoL  IIL  p.  361. 

4.  the  applying  of  one's  self  (to  persons),  an  approaching 
as  a  dependant  or  solicitor  of  favors. 

1605  Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the. ..application  of  learned  men  to  men 
in  fortune :  Bacon,  Ada.  Learn.,  x.  ill  1 10. 

5.  the  applying  one's  self  (to  persons)  as  a  petitioner,  can- 
didate for  an  office,  or  merely  as  one  who  makes  a  r^iuest 
(even  as  a  matter  of  course  or  as  a  right);  concrete,  the 
ap]3eal  or  request  made. 

1648  As  touching  applications  to  his  Majesty,  be  confident  none  will  be: 
Evelyn,  Carmf.,  VoL  ill.  Pl  37  (1873).  1660  C^ame  the  most  happy  tidings 
of  his  M^esty  s...applications  to  the  Parliament :  —  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  354. 
1687  be  added  that  this  was  not  the  application  of  one  party  only:  ii.,  VoLiI. 
p.  378. 


applicator  {,±  —  J.  — ),  sb. :  Eng. :  applier,  one  who  applies ; 
Med.  anything  used  for  applying  a  medicament. 

1659  Tis  ridiculous. ..to  content  themselves  either  with  no  idoneom  pbysitiaiis 
and  fit  medicines,  or  with  such  quacking  amilicatioas  and  applicators  as  are  no 
way  apt  for  the  work :  Gaudbm,  Tiart  iiftit  Churck,  p.  494.    (Davies] 

[Formed  fr.  Eng.  vb.  applicate,  or  fr.  Eng.  application,  as 
if  notm  of  agent  to  Lat  a^licire,='to  apply'.] 

applidn^,  sb. :  Fr. :  work  in  embroidery  laid  on  another 
material ;  also  inlaid  metal  work. 

1801  What  knowledge  they  [ladies]  have  ffotten,  stands  out,  as  it  were,  above 
the  very  surfiice  of  their  minds,  like  the  affb^ute  of  the  embroiderer,  instead  of 
having  been  interwoven  with  the  growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  have  betsoine  a  part 
of  the  stuff:  H.  More,  Wks.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  61. 

[Past  part,  of  Fr.  appliqMer,='Xo  apply'.] 

appoggiatnra,  sb.:  It.:  Mus.i  lit.  'prop,  stay,  support',  a 
comparatively  short  accented  grace-note  prefixed  to  a  note  of 
an  air,  written  as  if  it  were  a  note  over  and  above  the  true 
rhythm  of  the  bar,  but  rendered  in  a  time  deducted  from  the 
time  allowed  for  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

1758 .4  M0^fia/Hrw  is' commonly  marked  by  a  smaller  kind  of  note:  Chambers, 
Suppl.       1776   For  though  I  was  at  too  i 
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thod  of  taking  AHegiaiura:  J.  ( 
aous  violin  player  navmg  executed 

appoggiaturi  and  shakes,  that  astonii 

Tr.  S^.  Pananti, 


X  a  distance  to  judge  of 
Trav.f  p.  70 
a  concerto,  during  which,  he 


Collier, 
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.  p.  067  (and  Ed.jL       1888  Th< 
appogtatura  or  syllable  jmore  than  is  wanted  in  the  bar;  Guest,  Bng.  Rhythms, 
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367  (and  Ed.).  1888 
>le  more  than  ii 
'1848  The  A*ficggiatura...\%  a  small  note  placed  before  a  large 
one.  1  nere  an  two  sorts  of  Appoggiatura,  one  called  the  short,  and  one  called 
the  l»ng:  Rihbault,  Piatufirts,  p.  jy.  1886  I  should  say  that  one  or  more 
syllables  have  suffered  elision  or  slurring,  the  appoggiatura  oi  music :  Mayor, 
Eng.  Ustrt,  iv.  p.  53. 

appoggio,  sb. :  It :  prop,  stay,  support ;  see  appnL 

1613  because  I  am  destitute  of  other  affagrio  (sic],  I  have  resolved  to  take 
sanctuary  in  the  church:  Dudley  CARLBTONTin  Cturt  &'  Times  o/yat.  /., 
VoL  I.  p.  183  (1848).  1616  I  perceive  he  hath  little  apfogic  to  the  main  pittar 
that  now  stands  upright:  J.  Chamberlain,  ib.,  p.  41a 

apprentiasage  {=.  j.  =.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yt.  apprtntissage: 
apprenticeship.  The  Eng.  apprenticeage  may  have  been 
suggested  by  apprentissage,  but  is  fr.  Eng.  apprentice. 

1593  to  be  utteriy  without  apprentisage  of  war:  Bacon,  Observ.  LibeL 
(T.)  1608  in  some  inferiour  arts  there  is  required  apprentiage:  Holland, 
Tr.  Pttit.  Mer.,y.  83.  —  and  nothing  at  all  esteeming  that  beggeriy  prudence 
which  is  gotten  fromother  by  way  «f  apprentissage:  ih.,  p.  569. 

approbatlTe  (-i  —  -i  — ),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  approbatif,  fem. 
-ive :  involving  or  comprising  in  itself  approval,  expressive 
of  approval,  approving. 

1611  Affnbatif,  Approbatiue,  approuing:  CoTCR. 
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APPROBATOR 

qtporobator  {z^j.z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  approbator,  noun 
of  agent  to  approbiire,=^\a  approve':  one  who  expresses 
approval 

1MB  And  10  odien  may  not  think  it  di>lionour  to.. .accept  them  for  judges 
ad  t^rabaton:  Etblvm,  CtrTttf.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  i6a  (1873)1 

•pproiiriator  (f.!L-±  .=.),  sb. :  Eng. :  one  who  takes  to 
hinuelf,  makes  his  own ;  esp.  a  corporation  which,  having,  or 
having  had,  a  religious  character,  enjoys  the  main  emolu- 
ments of  a  benefice ;  also  for  impropruttor  (f .  v.)- 

1T6S  ■  near  has  genetaliy  an  appropriator  over  him,  entitled  to  the  best  part 
of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  is  in  fact  perpetual  curate,  with  a  standing  salary : 
BtaCKSTONB,  Ctmmeniarut,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xi.  p.  388.  IMS  He  knew  very  well 
he  was  the  proprietor  or  appropriator  of  the  money:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair, 
Vol  u.  ch.  iz.  p.  94  (1879). 

[For  appropriater,  fr.  Eng.  vb.  appropriate,  as  if  noun  of 
agent  to  Late  Lat  appropriilre,^*U)  make  one's  own'.] 

^tjiioxlmator  {z.ii.=.jl^,  si.:  Eng.:  one  who  comes 
near  to. 

18B8  CaoonicoBaIni,  the  closest  approximator,  in  modem  time*,  to  Palestiina: 
Cdl.  WisaMAN,  4  Zox/ /'i^«,  34&    [N.  E.D.] 

[For  approximaier,  fr.  Eng.  vb.  approximate,  as  if  noun  of 
agent  to  Late  Lat.  approximare,=\o  come  into  proximity', 
'to  come  dose'.] 

appni,  sb. :  Fr. :  prop,  support. 
I.    stay,  support,  prop. 

1601  there  would  bee  staies  and  appuie*  set  to  it,  whereupon  it  may  take 
held:  Holland,  Tr,  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  17.  ch.  53,  Vol.  i.  n.  538.  1603  giifinj 
GDwrtly  thereby  to  understand  that  the  Sonne  haui  need  <»  an  appuy  or  supporter 
to  rest  nppoo  and  to  strengthen  him:  —  Tr.  Ftut.  Mor.,  p.  1308. 

3.    Mil.  defensive  support ;  see  point  d'appni. 

inO  C  James,  MU.  Diet.  1803  this  column  was  stopped  at  the  village 
cf  Hflheolinden,  which  was  the  af^i  of  Ntys  left;  Tr.  Bourrientu^t  Mtm. 
K.  Btmafartt,  ch.  zvL  p.  ais. 

3.  Horsemanship,  the  feeling  of  the  tension  of  the  reins 
between  hand  and  bit,  the  stay  of  the  horse  upon  the  hand. 

1TS8  AHmi.  in  the  manage...is  the  reciprocal  effort  between  the  horse's 
Booth  and  ue  biridle-hand ;  or  the  sense  of  the  action  of  the  bridle  on  the  hand 
of  the  hocseouui :  Chamsers,  Cycl.       1816  C  Jambs,  MiL  Diet 

Vgt^adv.:  Ft.:  afterwards, after ;  apresf,='vrh?Aiheni', 
'what  next?'. 

1860  "Aprts?'  asked  Pen,  in  a  great  state  of  exdtement:  Thacxekat, 
Pninmit,  Vol  11.  ch.  zvi.  p.  sm  (i8ra).  18M  The  accursed  afrit  has  chased 
ae  like  a  remcise,  and  when  black  has  come  up  I  have  wished  myself  converted 
tared:  —  Miwcfmtt,  Vol  1.  ch.  xxriii.  p.  307  (1879X 

l^rto  coaPtphr. :  Fr. :  /it.  'after  stroke',  'too  late',  'as  an 
aftmhougfat*. 

18IT  Those  who  expect  details.. .of  the  fiiahionable  cure  will  be  disappointed 
ii  "the  Massage  Case.'  The  name  has  probably  been  affixed  to  the  book  afris 
09^.  so  to  speak,  and  to  allure  the  unwary  reader:  Athtiuntm,  June  x8, 

aprte  moi  le  deluge, /Ar.:  Fr. :  'after  me  the  deluge'. 
An  expression  attributed  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  mean- 
ing 'so  long  as  my  desires  are  satisfied,  I  care  not  if  universal 
rain  befall  when  I  am  out  of  the  way '.  Prince  Mettemich 
uied  the  phrase  with  the  implication  that  when  he  ceased 
to  influence  affairs,  confusion  must  ensue.  The  phrase  has 
been  compared  to  a  fragment  of  Greek  tragedy  quoted  by 
Saetonius,  ipaii  6ap6yrot  yaia  luxBijrtt  irvpl,  'when  I  am  dead, 
let  earth  be  mingled  with  fire'. 

1861  ft.  A*  Q.j  >st  Ser.,  VoL  IIL  p.  19^  1887  Each  man  believes  that 
thenewboasewilliasthistime— X>Wr  MOI  iSrA/ay«,  with  a  vengeance!  J.  Ball, 
Nfia  t/a  Naturaiitt  u>  .9.  Amur.,  ch.  iii.  p.  taa. 

*qirioot  (jL—j.\  Eng.  fr.  Fr.;  apricoek,  abrecok,  &c., 
Eng.  fir.  Port,  or  Sp. :  sb. 

I.  a  kind  of  plum  of  an  orange  color  which  ripens  early, 
frunum  Armeniacum. 

U51  Afarecockes...are  less  than  the  other  peches;  W.  Turner, /feni.,  sa. 
Hvir*.  .USB Take  PecheorAbricotstoneswiththeirkemels:  W.  Wards,  1?. 
AkaMt  Stcr.,  Pt.  i.  fol.  99  V.  1S90  Feed  him  with  aprioocks,  and  dew- 
bcnies:  Shaks.,  Mids.  NU.  Dr.,  iii.  t,  169.  1600  Pom«;Tanates,  Apricolu, 
nd  Peaches :  R.  H  akluvt,  yojmga,  VoL  in.  p.  476.  1601  the  Abricocts  are 
itady  to  be  eaten  in  summer :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  //,,  Bk.  15,  ch.  is,  Vol.  i. 
^  43(1.  1608  The  dainty  Apricoek  (of  Plums  the  Prince) :  J.  Svlvsstse,  Tr. 
a>  Biortas,  p.  77  (f6oSX  1606  apricotes:  B.  Jonson,  Volf.,  ii.  i,  Wks., 
PL  465  (1616).  1684  Almonds,  Duroyens,  Quinces,  Apricodu,  Myrobalans, 
Istts:  Sir  Th.  Hkresrt,  Trav.,  p.  64.  1646  we  bad  melons,  cherries, 
qiicoti,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fniit :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  t.  p.  r68  (1872). 
1191  Qmnce,  peach,  and  preserv'd  apricoek:  Lady  Alim.,  iv.  a,  in  Dodsley- 
BaiSnTs  OU  Pmrt,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  344  (r873X      1666  my  Master  had  reserved  in 
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hi*  (lardea  some  choice  Apieoocks:  R.  Head,  Smgl.  Rcgtu,  sig.  C  i  r>.  1T41 
Peaches,  Aprioocks,  atul  Plumbs:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Ttunuftrft  Vn.  Levant,, 
VoL  m.  f.  a6f.  1820  grapes,  figs,  peaches,  apricou,  plums;  T.  S.  HoGHBS, 
Trmv.  in  Sialjr,  VoL  11.  ch.  i.  p.  s6. 

2.  the  tree  which  bears  the  Prunum  Armeniacum,  namely 
the  Prunus  Armeniaca. 

1548  Apple  tree,  Abrecok,  Alexander,  Alkakenge:  W.  Turner,  Namtt  0/ 
Htrbs,  sig.  H  V  T<«.  1644  I  saw  huge  citrons  hanging  on  the  trees,  applid 
like  our  apricots  to  the  walls;  Evelyn,  Diary^,  VoL  i.  p.  91  (xSya).  1664 
AbriccU  and  Piacha  require  rather  a  natural,  rich,  and  mellow  Soil,  than  much 
Dung:  —  Kal.  H»rt.  (1709). 

3.  attrib. 

1661  Of  the  Abrecok  Tic:  W.  Turner,  Htrt.,  ng.  H  vif.  bef.  1617  An 
Abricot,  or  .<4/m»/ plum:  MiNSHBU,  Cmi^rMto  ymvMM,  S.V.  1668  with 
the  Afrint  flavour:  Drvdeh,  Wild  Gallant,  L  Wks.,  vol.  L  p.  34  (1701X 

Variants,  16  c. — 17  c.  abreco{c)k,  apreco{c)k,  16  c. — 18  c 
aprico{c)k{e),  17c.  abrico{c)t{e),  i6c. — 19  c.  apricot{e). 

[Fr.  abricot,  fir.  Port,  albricoque,  or  Sp.  albarcoque,  fr.  Arab. 
alourqiiq,  albirqiiq,  fr.  Gk.  trpatKoxtoi',  later  v^tuMua,  pi.  De- 
rived by  Minsheu  fr.  (/«)  aprico  «»f/Kj= 'ripened  in  sunshine', 
whence  perhaps  the  change  from  b  to  ^.] 

apropos:  Fr.    Seek  propoe. 

apsis,  pi.  aptfdes,  abais,  pi.  abddes,  sb, :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. 
dV'W,= 'felloe',  hetue,  'arch',  'vault',  'orbit'  (of  a  heavenly 
body). 

1.  circumference,  curved  part,  orbit  (of  a  planet). 

1601  eccentrique  drcles  or  Epicycles  in  the  stars,  which  the  Greekes  call 
Abtidei:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  s,  di.  15,  VoL  i.p.  10.  1606  Mow 
the  said  Sistrum  being  in  the  upper  part  round,  the  curvature  and  AMs  thereof 
comprehendeth  foure  things  that  are  stirred  and  mooved...the  AhHt  ot  rundle  at 
the  Siilrum :  —  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1312. 

2.  Astron.  an  extremity  of  the  major  axis  of  an  elliptical 
orbit,  as  aphelion  or  perihelion,  apogee  or  perigee  (.qq.  v.). 

1668  AMs,  when  the  Planets  moving  to  their  highest  or  lowest  places,  are  at 
a  stay;  the  kigk  Absit,  being  call'd  the  A^cgteum,  and  the  lew  Abtis,  the  Peri^ 
tmtm:  Phillips,  World <ifWenU.  iwl  When  the  Auges,  (or  Absides) of 
the  Planets  are  changed  from  one  Sign  to  another;  Wharton,  Mut.  Empires, 
Wks.,  p.  131  (1683X  1788  The  apogee  is  a  point  in  the  heavens,  at  the  extreme 
of  the  line  of  the  apsides:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  s.v.  Apogee.  1886  We  must 
bring  in  the  revolution  of  the  apsides  as  well  as  of  the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit: 
Atkeneenm,  Aug.  15,  p.  aia/a. 

3.  a  vaulted  or  arched  roof,  an  apse. 

aptdton,  //.  aptdta,  sb.:  Gk.  Aarmroi:  Gram.:  lit.  (a 
word)  'without  cases'  {irrwatu),  an  indeclinable  word.  An- 
glicised 16  c. — 19  c.  as  aptoAfy. 

1731  Bailbt. 

aqna  caelestis, /Ar. :  Late  Lat.:  lit.  'heavenly  water',  a 
cordial,  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  sovereign  virtue. 

1648  This  water  is  called,  aqua  celestis,  but  before  ye  styll  the  water,  ye  must 
quenche  in  it  an  hoote  plate  of  golde:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vig^s  Cluri$rg.jbA. 
ccxxi  r^/i.  —  Aqua  celestis  is  of  two  kyndes:  ib.,  foL  ccxx  r'/s.  1694  Then 
great  vertue  belongs  (I  can  tell  yon)  in  a  cup  of  syder,  and  vene  good  men  haoe 
soldo  it,  and  at  sea,  it  is  Aqna  ctelestit :  Nashs,  Unjfori.  Tmpeuer,  Wks.,  v.  15 
(Grosart).  1603  started  out  of  their  trance  as  thoi^  they  had  drunke  of  A^ua 
Ctrleetis  or  Unicomes  home:  WonderfuU  Yeare  1603,  p.  36.  1614  Malmesey, 
or  aqita  aelestis:  B.  JoNSON,  Bartk.  Fair,  L  a,  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  3  (1631 — ^. 
1619  Dyet  drinks,  hot  and  cold  Waters  (one  of  them  stiled  Aqua  vitee,  anotner 
Aqua  Cielestuy.  Purchas,  Micrvcosmus,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  333.  1619  they  were 
washed  in  Aqua  Ctelestit,  meaning  Skie-water:  Howell,  Lett.l.  vi.  p.  14(1645). 
1641  Aqua  (Celestis  is  made  thus:  John  French,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  n.  p.  46(1(^1)1 

aqna  comp08ita,/jir.:  Late  Lat:  ///.  'compound  water', 
one  of  the  cordial  distilled  waters  of  the  old  pharmacopceia. 


made  for  our  necessities,  but  yet  rather  vsed  as  medicines  than  with  meates:  sudt 
h  Aqua  vitte.  Aqua  composita.  Rota  SoHs:  T.  Coghan,  Haven  »/  Health, 
p.  as6.  1604  Good  Aqua  composita,  and  vineger  tart:  Tusssa,  Htuiand., 
p.  I3«. 

aqua  font&na,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  spring  water. 

1769  'tis  by  this  as  'tis  by  your  Aqua  Fontana  in  an  apothecary's  shop, 
scarce  any  thing  can  be  done  and  finished  well  without  it:  W.  Vbrral,  Cookery, 
p.  s.  1868  He  would  never  have  washed  with  aqua/ontana  (but  sponged  m 
water,  mixed  with  coffee  and  vin^ar]:  E.  K.  Kanb,  ut  Grinnell  Exped.,  ch. 
xxxvi.  p.  336. 

*aaTia  fortis,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  lit.  'strong  water',  a 
powerftil  solvent ;  esp.  and  exclusively  in  modern  use,  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  many  metals ;  also  metaph. 

1648  ye  must  haue  of  aqtui  fortis,  wherwith  goUe  is  seperate  frome  syluer: 
Traheron,  Tr.  Vig^t  Ciimrr.,  fol.  ccvi  t>»/a.  1668  Siluer,  calcined  or 
burned  with  Aqua  fortis:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AlettUt  Seer.,  Pt.  i,  fol.  93  o». 
1600  shewing  Makumet  his  name  imprinted  in  his  brest  (being  done  with  Aqua 
Fortis,  as  I  suppose,  or  some  such  thing):  John  Pdrv,  Tr.  Ledi  Hitt.  A/r., 
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jfortis:  B.  Jonson,  Vdf.Jm.  7,  Wlct.,  p.  489  (1616). 
Aqua  Fertis.iicaenXiyi  Then  disaolue  the  Iron  in 
Nat.  Hut.,  Cent.  viii.  I  780.         1641  [the  engnvin 


160B  which  I  in  canitall  letten  I  Will  eate  into  thy  floh,  with  aotia- 

• "■ "  -   "16).       16>T  Weigh /n»>.  and 

I  in  the  Aqua  Fortit:  Bacon, 

, — -v-«  .— I  engravings]  were  but  etched  in  aqu» 

forti»:  EvKLYN,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  17  (1872X  1643  pay  i»  the  poore  Souldien 
Aaua  vitm,  but  want  11  such  an  Aqnajortit,  as  it  eate*  through  the  Iron  dooret 
01  discipline:  Sptc.  Paxtaftt  b'  CertatH  Infrrmalitm  fnm  Snvrail  Placet, 
a  May— 9  May,  No.  39,  p.  31;.  166S  a  long  narrow  Vessel  of  Class,  such  as 
formerly  were  used  for  Receivers  in  distilling  of  Aqua  Fortit:  Phil.  Trant., 
Vol.  I.  Na  3.  p.  34.  1673    Pardon  is  that  Aqua  fortit  that  eats  it  [the  chain 


formerly  were  used  fer  Receivers  in  distilling  of  Aqua  Fortit:  Phii.  Trant., 
Vol.  I.  Na  3,  p.  34.  1679    Pardon  is  that  Aqua  fortit  that  eats  it  [the  chl ' 

of  guilt]  asunder  and  makes  the  prisoner  a  free  man:  J.  Flavel,  Wit.,  Vol 
P*  375,(1799).  1683  he  alone  can  write  over  every  man's  sins,  not  with  ink, 
but  with  wrath,  which,  like  aqua  fortit,  every  letter  of  it  shall  eat  into  the  soul : 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichols  Sir.  Stand.  Diviiut,  Vol.  x.  p.  sao  (1865X 
1698  Ev'n  as  an  y^^Ka-A^r^... corrodes  what  it  seizes  upon:  C.  Mathkr, 
Wondtrt  of  Invit.  IvU.,  p.  5a  (iSeaX  1699  I  take  this  past  to  be  nothing 
else,  but  what  the  Etckrrt  ui  Copper  use  at  this  da^  to  cover  their  Plates  with,  to 
defend  from  the  Aqua-fortit;  wmch  is  a  Coroposibon  of  Bitumen  and  Bees  Wax; 
M.  Lister,  youm.  to  Parit,  p.  Z19.  1866  I  have  never  thought  it  good 
husbandry  to  water  the  tender  plants  of  reform  with  aqua  fortit :  J.  R.  Lowell, 
BMm  Paftrt,  No.  in.  (Halifax).  1882  if  he  has  got  it,  we  can  rub  it  out 
wiui  pumice'Stone,  and  squeeze  a  little  aqua  fortit  in:  R.  D.  Blackmorb, 
Chrittowtll,  ch.  Itii.  p.  401. 

aqua  mIrabili8,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  //'/.  'wonderful  water',  a 
distilled  water  of  tne  old  pharmacopoeia,  made  from  several 
stomachic  drugs. 

1608    Some  RotatoUt  or  Aqua  miraiiUt  ho:  J.  Day,  LawTriettt,  sig. 
F  4r<.        1641  John  French,  Art  DittUL,  Bk.  n.  p.  48  (i6si).        1676  gave 
"' ■        ■  -  .    -         •  :  s« 


thee  Aqua  MiratUit,  to  fetdi  up  the  Water  off  thy  Stomach 
U^tUt,  u.  p.  96. 


SHADWBLI.,  Epttm 


aqna  r^gia,  a.  rdgis,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  lit.  'royal  water',  a 
definite  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  named 
from  its  power  of  dissolving  gold  and  platinum. 

1610  What's  cohobationf  'Tis  the  pouring  on  Your  aqua  regit,  and  then 
drawing  him  off :  B.  Jonson,  i4iSrA.,  ii.  5.  1641  Aqua  Regia,  at  S^fia,  at  u 
strong  Spirit  that  will  dissolve  Gold,  is  made  thus.. .Another  Aqua  rtgia  is  made 
thus:  John  French,  Art  Distill. .  Bk.  111.  p.  60  (1651).  1646  Powder  of  Gold 
di^lved  in  Aqua  Regit. ..the  nitrous  spirits  of  Aqua  Regit:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Pteud.  £/.,  Bk.  IL  ch.  v.  p.  68  (1686).  1679  Encourag'd  by  which,  I  hop'd, 
that,  witlunit  their  being  previously  burnt,  they  would  in  Aqua  Refit  affora  a 
Tincture,  and  accordingly  1  obtain'd  from  crude  Gfanats...a  rich  Solution:  R. 
Bovle,  yirtuet  of  Gemt,  p.  88.  .1787  I  made  fine  red  ink,  by  dropping  a 
solution  of  tin  in  aqua  regit  into  an  infusion  of  the  coccus,  which  Dr.  Anderson 
was  so  polite  as  to  send  me :  Sir  W.  Jones,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  cxxv.  p.  99 
(1831X  1848  ZaSre,  digested  in  aqua  rtgia,  and  diluted:  E.  A.  Fob,  wks., 
p.  34  (.884). 

aqua  tinta:  ;w<ut-It.    See  aqnatinta. 

aqua  tofana:  Low  Lat.    See  acqna  Tofania. 

^aqna  vitae,  phr, :  Late  Lat :  lit.  'water  of  life',  cf.  ean 
devie. 

I.  ardent  spirit,  alcoholic  spirit;  spirituous  liquor,  esp. 
brandy. 

1471  First  Calcine,  and  after  that  Putrefye,  |  Dyssolve,  Dystill,  Sublyme, 
Descende,  and  Fyxe,  |  With  Aquavite  oft  times.  Doth  wash  and  one;  G.  Ripley, 
Comf.  Alch.,  Ep.,  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  115  (i65aX  1477  Ru- 
fitcitta  said  that  cneefe  Liquor  |  Was  Aqua-vit»  F.ltxir  to  succour:  T.  Norton, 
ch.  v.,  »^, ,  p.  77.  1637  fyrste  steped  in  aqua  vite  a  certayn  whyle :  L.  Andrew, 
Tr.  BruHttuicKt  Dittill.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xxi.  sig.  b  vi  vo/i.  ?  1040  stylle  them  in 
Aquauitae:  Tr.  Vigo*tLy1ellPraciyce,K%.K''aro,  1642  To  speake  of  a  ptysan, 
orof  oxymel,  or  of  aqiiavite,or  of  Ipocras,  I  do  passe  ouer  at  this  ty me :  BooRDB, 
Dyetary,  ch.  x.  p.  358  (1870).  1668  Take  Aqua  Viie,  not  to  nne,  nor  of  the 
first  stillyng,  but  stilled  twise,  or  thrise  at  the  most:  W.  Waroe,  Tr.  Alettitft 
Seer.,  Pt.  I,  fol.  3  v«.  1691  Let  hym  accustome  to  drye  fays  Pouder  if  bee 
can  in  the  Sonne,  first  sprinkled  ouer  with  Aqua  vitte,  or  strong  Claret  Wine : 
Garrard,  .^W  H^arrr,  p.  6.  1600  which  wine  was  as  strong  as  any  o^ma- 
uitae,  and  as  deare  as  any  rock  water:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagtt,  Vol  in.  p.  Sar. 


1611  then  stand^  till  he  be  threeKiuarters  and  a  drum  dead:  then  recovered 
arain  with  aqua-vitae,  or  some  other  hot  infusion:  Shaks.,  Wint.  Tale,  iv,  4,  816. 
1619  Dyet  drinks,  hot  and  cold  Waters  (one  of  them  stiled  Aqua  vitte,  another 


Aqua  Calettis :   PURCH as,  Microcotmut,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  333.         bef.  1641    T 
inake  him  strong  and  mighty,  |  He  drank  by  the  tale  six  pots  of  ale,  |  And  „ 
quart  of  aqua-vita::  Percy's  Reliquet,  p.  554  (1857).  1648   pay  is  the  poore 

Souldien  Aqua  vitie,  but  want  is  such  an  Aqua  fortit,  as  it  eates  through  the  Iron 
doores  of  discipline:  S^.  Pattages  &*  Cerieun  Jnformatiant  from  Severalt 
Placet,  a  May— 9  May,  No.  39,  p.  315.  1668  .,4n«r  and  Aqua^vitee  they  also 
*     "h.  Herbert,  7>>M>.,  p.  311  (1677)1         1679   Restor'd  the  fainting 


drink:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  7>»t>.,p.  311  (i677;i  IBTH  Kestor-d  tne  tainting 
High  and  MiiEhty  |  With  Brandy- Wine  and  Aqua-vitae :  S.  Butler,  Hudibnu, 
Pt  III.  Cant  nu  p.  180.  1679    It  [brandy]  was  in  a  proper  sense,  our  aqua 

vitae:  }•  Flavel,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  503  (1799X 

I  a,    nutaph.  with  reference  to  the  literal  meaning. 

abt  1600  Couer  this  Aqua  vitae  with  your  wings  From  touch  of  infidels  and 
Jewes:  J.  Davibs,  in  Fair's  .T.  P.,  i.  254.  [N.  E.  S.]  bef.  1628  Repentance... 
IS  indeed  the  only  o^a-nfar,  to  fetch  aeun  to  itself  the  fainting  soul :  Felthah, 
Resolvet,  Pt  11.  p.  170  (1806)1  1667  The  gospel  is  the  true  t^ua  vitae,  the 
true  aurum  poUMie,  the  true  physic  for  the  soul:  John  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test., 
Vol.  in.  p  657/3  (1868). 

2.    spirituous  liquor  other  than  brandy. 

1047 — 8  1  [an  Iryshe  man]  can  make  lu^ua  vite :  Boorde,  Introduction,  ch. 
ilL  p.  13Z  (1870).  1617  A^ua  vitae  (which  they  call  Harach,  and  drinke  as 
largely  as  wine)  for  ten  meidmes :  F.  Horyson,  Itin.,  Pt  1.  p.  345.  1684 
TUs  Towne  affords  Dates,  Orenges  and  Aquauita,  or  Arack :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  S3.  1704  when  thev  choose  to  qualiiir  it  [whiskey]  for  punch,  they 
sometimes  mix  it  with  water  and  honey.. .at  other  times  the  mixture  is  only  the 
aqua  vitte,  sugar  and  batter:  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Seotl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  163  (1818). 


3.    attrib. 

U98  an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitae  bottle:  Shaks.,  Merry  Wivet,  it  a, 

ii8.  1601    a  ctue  of  Aquauita-'ixVLyei  Fellowes:   In  Purchas'  Piirimt, 

'oL  n.  Bk.  ix.  p.  i^  (1635X         1610   Sold  the  dole-beere  to  tuua-vitm-mta : 
B.  Jonson,  .,4&'A.,l  I,  Wks.,  p.  607(1616).       1623  a  Gardiner,  Ropemaker,  or 


/47iM»(te seller:  Pbacham,  Comf.  Gent.,  ch.  Lp.  15.  1688  pulliimself  L  . 
the  habit  of  a  motmtebank  or  travelling  aqua  vita  man :  T.  Adams,  tstd  Pet., 
p.  847/1  (1865)1  16S4  the  Prime  [drink]  is  Vtmtetagh  which  cannot  be  mad* 
any  wher  in  that  perfection,  and  whereas  we  drink  it  here  in  aqua-vitae  measures, 
it  goes  down  there  by  beer-glassfulls:  Howell,  £/u/.  Ho-EI.,  Vol.  n.  Iv.  p.  347 
(1678).  1673  There  is  a  Bauds  Silver  Aqua- Vitae  Bottle:  Shadwbll.  Utter, 
\.  p.  16. 

aqnarelle,  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  It  acguerello,  =  ^•na.ter  colors': 
painting  in  water  colors ;  a  water  color  drawing.  In  £ng. 
aquarelle  means  esp.  painting  in  Chinese  ink  and  thin  water 
color;  a  picture  in  this  style.  Hence  aquarelliste,  Fr.,  a 
painter  in  aquarelle  or  water  color. 

1869  Aniline  colours  are  utilised  for  the  colouring  of... aquarelles,  photographs, 
etc. !  Eng.  Mech.,  July  3,  p.  340/3.  [N.  E.  D.l  1886  Next  year  there  will 
probably  be  an  exhibition  of  foreign  aquarellet:  Atheneeum,  Aug.  r,  p  153/3. 
1887  The  artisu  of  the  Continent  have  directed  their  attention  to  water  comr... 
Already  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  aquarellittet  have  invaded  our  islands: 
«>.,  May  14,  p.  64^1.  1887  Manvof  the  Dutch  affa«»v//u<ta  appear  to  like 
that  so[tness...wfaich  perhaps  originally  came  into  lanoscape  painting  with  Con- 
suble:  Daify  Newt,  Oct.  aa,  p.  6/5. 

^aqn&rliun,  sb. :  Lat  neut.  of  adj.  af»4fmr,=:'pertaining 
to  water' :  a  vessel,  or  tank^  or  a  collection  of  tanks,  gene- 
rally for  the  reception  of  live  aquatic  animals  and  pumts, 
made  entirely  or  partially  of  glass  to  facilitate  observation 
of  the  contents ;  also  a  place  of  entertainment  in  which  an 
aquarium  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  word  replaced  marine 
vivarium,  aquatic  v.,  see  vivarium. 

1806  At  home  in  the  aquarium,  he  will  make  a  very  different  figui«; 
C.  Kincslby,  Glaucut,  p  69.  —  One  great  ohject  of  interest  in  the  book  is  the 
last  chapter,  which  treats  fully  of  the  making  and  stocking  of  these  salt-water 
"  Aquana  " :  0.,  p.  143.  1866  Collections  of  otjects  that  inhabit  riven  and 
lakes  are  of  course  called  Fresh-water  aquaria;  those  that  owe  their  origin  to  the 
sea  are  called  Marine  aquaria:  S.  Hibberd,  Freth-Water  Aquarium,  ch.  i.  p  6. 
bef  1868  People. ..won't  have  their  mouths  stopped  by  cards,  or  ever  so  much 
microscopes  and  aquariums:  Thackeray,  Roundaiout  Paters,  p.  118  (1870). 
*1878  a  live  whale  for  the  Westminster  aijuarium:  Lloyeti  Wkly,,  May  19,  p.  5/3. 
[St]  1881  The  fish  ooniined  within  ctrcumscribed  umits  of  pond  or  aqoaiiuin, 
are  never  'at  home':  Heath,  Garden  Wild,  Ptef.,  p.  9. 

A(in&riii8 :  Lat. :  ///.  'water-carrier' :  the  eleventh  of  the 
twelve  zodiacal  constellations,  now  the  eleventh  division  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  the  Sun  enters  Jan.  21,  and  which  does 
not  now  coincide  with  the  constellation  Aquarius.  Angli- 
cised 15  c. — 17  c.  as  Aquary. 

1398  The  ayery  [triplicyte]  ben  Libra  (jemini  Aquarius :  Trevisa,  Tr.  BartA. 
De  P.  R.,  viiL  ix.  —  Aquarius  that  folowyth  the  sygne  whyche  hyghte  Capri- 
comus:  it.  1S90  When  with  Aquarius  Phoebe's  brother  suys,  (The  blithe 
and  wanton  winds  are  whist  and  stiU:  Grebne,  Poems,  p.  J04/1,  I.  35  (1861X 
1594  The  eleventh  Signe  called  Aquarius,  that  is  to  say,  tne  Water-bearer,  coo- 
tayning  two  and  forty  stanes,  hath  his  bead  towards  the  North:  Blunobvil, 
Exert.,  Treat  3,  Pt  L  ch.  xxiv.  p.  33o(7th  Ed.).  bef.  1668  Thus  fixt,  they 
drink  until  their  Noses  shine,  |  A  ConsteUatico  in  this  Watiy  Sign,  I  Which  they 
Aquarius  call:  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  393  (1687X  1736  Now  when... 
Aquarius  stains  the  inverted  year:  Thomson,  Seasons,  Winter,  43. 

*aanatint(a),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  acqua  tinta:  a  kind  of 
engraving  or  etching  on  copper  which  gives  the  appearance 
of  drawing  in  Indian  ink,  septa,  or  water  colors.  The  design 
is  worked  on  a  resinous  film,  which  is  then  carefully  var- 
nished, and  the  exposed  metal  is  bitten  by  solutions  of'^nitric 
acid.    Also  used  attrib. 

1783  I  do  not  myself  thoroughly  undentand  the  process  of  walking  in  aqna- 
tinta ;  but  the  great  inconvenience  of  it  seems  to  arise  from  its  not  being  suffidently 
under  the  artist's  command. ..the  aqua-tinta  method  of  multiplying  drawings  hath 
some  inconveniences:  W.  Gilpin,  Oiserv.  Wye,  p.  viiL  (s8oo).  1797  AQUA- 
TINTA,  a  method  of  etching  on  copper,  lately  mventeid,  by  which  a  soit  and 
beautiful  effect  is  produced,  resembling  a  fine  drawing  in  water  coloun  or  Indian 
ink:  Encyc.  Brit.  1807  Such  as  the  prints  are,  we  certainly  do  not  admire 
them  the  moie  for  their  confused  aquatinta  execution:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  10^ 
p.  in.  1863  Published  in  aqua-tinta,  in  imitatioD  of  bistre  or  India-ink 

drawings:  Thornbury,  Turner,  VoL  1.  p.  79. 

aqolla  non  capit  muscas,  phr. :  Lat :  an  eagle  does 
not  catch  flies. 

1673—80    Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p  50  (1884X       U89    S.  Orbbmb, 

Menafkcn,  p.  38  (1880). 

aquila  \woo(f\ :  Port.    See  a^paiXee-wootL 

Aqnilo,  Lat.,  Aanllon,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  fr.  Lat :  the  north  or 
north-north-west  wind ;  often  personified. 

abt.  1836  [See  Sliraa].  abt  1874  ^  wynde  ^  hyjt  aqnilon :  Chaucek. 
Tr.  Boetkius,  Bk.  L  p.  35  (1868).  1606  Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias 
cheek  |  Outswell  the  colic  of  purd  Aquilon:  Shaes.,  TroiL,  iv.  5, 9. 
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ARAB 

'Arab,  a  native  of  Arabia,  one  of  a  Semitic  tribe  which 
once  inhabited  Arabia ;  also  used  attrib.  Many  Arabs  are 
Domads,  hence  the  word  Arab  has  been  applied  to  wander- 
ing, homeless  children  in  any  great  city.  Also  used  for  a 
horse  of  Arabian  breed. 

Hence  Arabism,  an  Arabic  idiom :  Arabist,  a  student  of 
the  language  or  learning  of  the  Arabians :  ArabiU.,  Arabian. 

MM  the  vulcar  Arals:  S»  Th.  Hkiibbkt,  Trm.,  p.  314.  (TJ  1797 
ARAB,  or  Akabiah  hoksb.  See  Equus:  Encyc.  Brit.  1817  Our  Arab 
tnitt  are  rude  for  thee:  T.  Moorb,  LaUa  Retkk,  Lt.  of  the  Hatam.  [C.  E.  D.] 
1S86  Arabs  arc  excessively  scarce  and  dear;  and  one  which  was  sent  for  me  to 
Jook  at,  at  a  price  of  Boo  rupees,  was  a  skittish,  cat-legged  thing;  Hsam,  Nar^ 
rttm,  VoL  1.  p.  189  (1844).  [Yule]  1860  a  shoeless,  shirtless,  shrunk,  nsgcd, 
wTttchcd,  keen-witted  Arab  of  the  streets  and  doses  of  the  city;  Ottc*  a  Week, 
Mar.  17,  p.  963/2.  1886  The  street  arab  is  just  now  a  favourite  character  in 
ijcdoo:  if  MfMuniM,  Nov.  13,  p.  633/3. 

10t6  the  Arabjrtes  call  it  [water]  squigihill;  Crete  HeriaU,  ch.  liv. 

*aiabat  aroba,  sb.:  Arab,  and  Pers.  araia:  a  wheeled 
carriage  or  cart. 

1819  whipped  into  a  close  araba,  and  whirled  no  one  knew  whither :  T.  Hope, 
A*Mt,  VoL  II.  ch.  xiv.  p.  330  (1890).  —  next  came  a  heavy  araba,  loaded  with 
as  many  tnudcs,  portmanteaus,  parcels,  and  packages,  as  it  could  well  carry ;  £6., 
VoL  L  di.  viiL  p.  151.  18S9  driving  amid  the  talT plane  trees  in  aro&zr... drawn 
by  cream-coloured  oxen :  Miss  Pardoe,  BeauHet  of  the  BMbk, ,  p.  6.  18U 

Diutcd  about  in  little  queer  arobas,  or  painted  carriages:  Thacicbsat,  Cermh. 
t,Cem,(ao(i.iv\    (N.E.D.1 

'AlsbesQUe  {J.  —  ±),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  arabesque: 
m  Arabian  style,  Arabian.    See  Bebesk. 

I.  adj. :  Arabian,  Arabic ;  esp.  of  decorative  designs,  in 
Arabian  or  Moorish  style ;  metaph.  fantastic 

1666  Arabesqiu,  Rebesk  work;  branched  work  in  painting  or  in  Tapestry; 
Blovnt,  doaecr.  1797  Araiesque,  Cnrtesjtu,  ind  Maresgue,  are  terms 
apfficd  to.. .paintings,  ornaments  of  freezes,  &c.;  EncpK.  Brit.,  s.v.  1806  The 
Soankid  boriowed.,.ftom  the  Moon  an  excessive  delicacy  in  minute  decoration... 
^Koce  the  term  AraAesfue  is  derived:  J.  Dallawav,  Ois.  Eng.  Arckii.f  p.  xo. 
1617  it  [Moore's  Silver  Veii]  will  be  very  Arabesque  and  beautiful;  Byron,  in 
Uocse's  Li/*,  VoL  nr.  p.  48  (183a). 

3.  .f^. :  a  design  in  Arabian  or  Moorish  style,  intricate 
and  fanciful  tracery.  Properly  an  Arabesque  does  not 
admit  any  representation  of  animal  life.  Also,  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  Arabic  language. 

1797  ARABESQUE,  or  Arabbsk,  something  done  afier  the  manner  of  the 
Aiabians:  Encyc.  Brit.  1817  All  rich  with  Arabesque* of  goM  and  flow'rs; 
T.  Moorb,  LtttU  Rcokh,  Wrks.,  p.  so  (i8eoX  1826  iotenningted  with  the 
IiaSan  arabesques;  Lord  Bbaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  IL  ch.  iv.  p.  37  (1881). 
1884  Roses  and  Cunds  quivered  on  the  ceilings,  up  to  which  golden  arabesques 
oawled  from  the  walls:  Thackbray,  Ifemcomet,  Vol  it.  ch.  xxv.  p.  284(1879). 
]B8S  an  the  finest  arabesques  and  foliations  of  the  portals;  AtMen^um,  Dec.  10, 
poiA  188T  [His]  latest  social  and  historical  novel. ..bears  the  same  relation 
to  BBS  principal  work. ..that  a  charming  arabesque  does  to  a  tragic  historioU 
eaiatiBg :  ii.,  Jan.  i,  p.  15/1.  —  On  herpetticoat  an  arabesque,  straying  'mid  the 
Uds  of  the  satin,  follows  the  devious  windings  of  a  thread  of  Florentine  gold : 
AGufHRisT,  Century  GniU HMy Hertt.p.  11. 

AraUa,  Araby,  -ie :  (o)  the  country  called  in  Lat.  Arabia, 
in  Fr.  Arabie;  esp.  Arabia  the  Blest,  A.  Felix,  famed  for 
spices,  and  hence  by  metonymy,  'spices',  'fragrance':  (b) 
Arabie,  Araby,  adj.  fr.  Fr.  adj.  ./4raS>«,=' Arabian';  and  \c) 
used  as  sb.  for  the  Mod.  Eng.  'Arab',  12  c. — 16  c. 

neacK,  Arabian,  Arabien  (14  c. — 16  c),  sometimes='fra- 
grant' ;  Arabian  bird,  the  Phoenix ;  Arabian  Nights,  a  col- 
lection of  wonderful  tales  from  the  Persian. 

a.  18SB  a  lytel  of  the  ^omia  made  of  gumme  of  arabie:  Tr.  Jervnu  of 
BnaumicVs  Surgery,  sig.  I  liij  vefi.  1676    Let  me  approach  the  honour  of 

your  bp,  far  sweeter  than  the  Phcenix  Nest,  and  all  the  spicy  Treasures  oi  A  raiia : 
Sradvkll,  yirtuaso,  iv.  p.  51.  1718  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box ; 

-  -  -      ■  ,  Wks., "  •  -  -        - 


Pon,  Kit^  of  Lock,  i.  134,  .  

h.    1602  Arabye  language:  Arnold,  Chron.,  158.    [N. E.D.I 
Item  ther  bynde  they  ther  oxe  son  with  Arabie  gold  about  ther  homes: 


,  Vol.  I.  p.  176  (1757).^ 
Chron.,       " 


ri6ii 

Of  the 


■  Imndet.  in  Arber's  Firtt  Three  Eng.  Bhe.  on  Amer.,  p.  xxviii/a  (iB8sX 

1667  some  and  mooste  of  all  [the  names]  beynge  Greeke  wordes,  some  and  fewe 
bcynge  Araby  wordes:  Boordb,  Brev.,  p.  3o(i87oX 

c  139S  Bat  thd  (hat  writen  the  Scripture :  I  Of  Greke,  Arabe  [-Arabic], 
sad  Caldee,  |  Thet  were  of  such  Auctoritee;  Gower,  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chent. 
Brit.,  p.  373  (1653).  1398   amonge  the  Arabyes  there  this  birde  Fenix  is 

bredde:  TRBvisA,  Tr.  *arrt.  £)/•/>. /f.,  XII.  XV.  1477  The  third  Chafter 
for  die  love  of  One,  I  Shall  trewly  disclose  the  Matters  of  our  Scone;  J  Which  the 
ArMea  doon  Elixir  call ;  T.  Norton,  Ordinall,  in  Ashmole's  Theal.  Chem. 
Brit,,p,To{t6<a\  1668  the  most  approuedauthex3Gr^kes,arabiaiis[~Aral»c 
sdmlarsl  and  uitinestes:  T.  Gale,  Snchirid.,  foL  31  r",  1696  with  Araiian 
niceiie;  with  enylish  honnie:  W.  C,  Polimanteia,  sig.  R  3  ro.  1664  told 
tac  SBimg  liUM  it  breath'd  AraHan  Sficee:  R.  Whitlock,  Zeotomia,  p.  554. 
1(T1  winds  |  Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odours  fann'd:  Hilton,  P.  R.,  II.  364. 

Arabic,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  arabique :  (<t)  of,  from,  or  per- 
taining to  Arabs  or  Arabia ;  also  {b)  absol.  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, gum  Arabic,  and  perhaps  Arabia  in  quott  fr.  Caxton 
asd  ReL  Ant. 

Hence  Arabical,  Arabican,  Arabieism. 
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gomme  Arabyke: 

Arabike:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  AUttv/t  Seer.. 


1826 


Crete  Herialt,  ch.  xiv.  1868  Gonune 
it</<  Seer..  Pt.  t.  fol.  5a  r*.  1668  it  i* 
neyther  latyne,  Greke,  nor  arabicke  worde :  T.  Gale,  tmt.  Chirurg.,  fol.  93  e*. 
1608  embalming  (as  it  were)  and  burying  a  dead  corps  with  Syriake  spices  and 
Anbidce  sauces;  Holland,  Tr.  Pint,  laor.,  p.  f  74.  1626  all  the  Conferences 
passed  in  the  Arabicke  Tongue:  Purchas,  Pitgrinu,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  ill  p.  155. 
1788  The  Arabic  characters  [o,  i,  3,  3,  4,  s,  6,  7,  8, 9]  stand  contradistinguish«i 
to  the  Roman  (I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M]:  Chahsbrs,  Cyct.,  av. 

i.  abt.  1891  To  arabiens  in  arabik :  Chaucer,  Aitrol.,  2.  [N.  E.  D.] 
1486  a  cvte  called  Salancadys,  in  arabyque:  Caxton,  Chas.  Crete,  p.  ao6 
(i8St).  bef.  1600  Put  thereto  iij  ounces  of  gumme  of  Arabyke :  In  Xel  Ant., 
1.  163.  [N.  £.  D.]  1626  with  whom  I  had  good  conuersation  in  AruAicke: 
Purchas,  Piigrina,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  194.  1666  a  man  were  as  good  to  havo 
discoursed  witn  them  in  Arabick:  R.  Head.  Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  B  x  t^.  1668 
take  Verdigrease,  Arabick,  Turpentine...an<i  mix  them  together;  G.  Markham, 
Eng.  Housewife,  ch.  i.  p.  3^ 

Arabo-Tedesco,  adj. :  It. :  partaking  of  both  Arabesque 
(or  Moorish)  and  Gothic  characteristics. 

1806  a  style  called  by  Italian  architects  "  il  araio-tedeuo' :  J.  Dallawav, 
Ote.  Eng.  Archit.,  p.  9. 

ArachnS:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Apavvij  (dlp<ixi^='spider'):  Mvtk.: 
a  Mysian  maiden  who  challenged  the  goddess  AthenS 
(Minerva)  to  a  contest  in  spinning  and  for  her  presumption 
was  changed  into  a  spider;  hence,  the  name  stands  for  a 
spider,  and  Arachnean=&^\&tx-\^t,  like  a  spider's  web. 

1690  And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lifle  |  Her  cunning  web,  and  sprcd 
her  snbtile  nett:  SrBNS.,  F.  Q.,  n.  vii.  a8.  1666  the  threcU  thereof  [of  my 
cloke)  being  spun  out  by  time  as  fine  as  those  of /4nie4iw<  working;  R.  Head, 
Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  Dd  7  vo, 

1600  such  cob-web  stufie,  |  As  would  enforce  the  common'st  sense  abhorre  | 
Th'  AraehneoM  workers;  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  UL  4,  Wka,  p.  aij  (1616). 

arack :  Anglo-lnd.    See  arrack, 

Aramman,  Aramaic,  Aramite,  adj.  and  sb.  -.  name  of  the 
division  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  which  comprises 
Syriac  and  Chaldee,  derived  from  /G-am,  the  Hebrew  name 
of  Syria. 

1660  Then  spake  the  Caldeans  to  the  King  in  the  Aramites  Language ;  BiiU 
((jenev.X  Dan.,  ii.  5.  1889  The  Hebrew  language  stands  midway  between 

the  Aramaean  and  the  Arabic :  Conant,  Tr.  Geteniut  Heb.  Gr.  1864  Max 
MOllbr,  Sci.  of  Lang.,  Table  Utb  Ed.).  1886  A  bas-relief  of  Assyrian 

style  with  an  Aramaic  text—has  oeen  found  at  Teima:  C.  R.  Condbr,  Syrian 
Stone  Lore,  ix.  395. 

aranc&ria,  sb. :  Bot. :  name  of  a  genus  of  tall  conifers  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  derived  from  Arauco,  a  province 
of  Chili ;  esp.  A.  imbricata  or  Monkey-puzzle,  having  regular 
branches  thickly  covered  with  stiff,  pointed  leaves,  cultivated 
in  England  since  about  1830. 

1809  Nicholson,  Brit.  Encycl.       1888  Penny  CycL,  VoL  n.  p.  249, 

'arbiter  U.  =.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  arbiter :  an  arbitrator 
{q.  v.),  a  judge,  one  who  has  authority  to  give  decision  in  a 
suit  or  on  any  question;  one  who  can  exercise  control  ac- 
cording to  his  will  (Lat.  arbitrium). 

1602  Abdalasys...most  iust  arbiter  and  juge  of  trouth;  Arnold.  Ctrmi..  160 
(1811).  (N.  E.  D.]  1680  arbitour:  Palsgr.,  fol.  xviii  r<>/i.  1646  RiiAeid 
duke  of  Glocestre,  as  thoughe  he  had  bene  apoynted  abyter  of  all  controversy... 
conferryd  secretly  with  the  duke :  Tr.  Potydore  VerA's  Eng.  Hill.,  Vol.  IL 
V.  141  (1844).  1620  Arbiters  of  Faith:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hiit.  Counc. 
Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  146  (1676)  1646  was  Arbiter  of  most  of  the  Debates  twixt 

the  Emperour  and  Francis  the  first:  Howell,  Lrmis  Xlll.,  p.  184.  bef.  inS 
so,  whilst  he  is  Arbiter,  the  Cause  is  clear  on  his  .Side ;  R.  North,  Exanun.p, x. 
(1740).  1743  O  Thou  great  Arbiter  of  Life  and  Death:  E.  Young,  /fight 
Thoughts,  iv.  p.  56  (I773X  1826   he  was  often  chosen  arbiter  between  con- 

tending parties :  Li/e  of  Dr.  Franklin,  ch.  L  p.  9.  1849  genius  always  found 
in  him  an  indulgent  aroiter:  Lord  BbacOnspield,  Tancred,  Bk.  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  35 
(1881).  1870  as  an  arbiter  Ls  required  between  them  to  regulate  and  settle 
their  differences,  a  judiciary  is  established;  E.  Mulpord,  Nation,  ch.  xi.  p.  174. 

arbiter  Uegaati&mm,  phr. :  Lat. :  a  judge  of  points  of 
taste,  an  authority  on  etiquette,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
For  arbiter  elegantiae  see  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xvi.  18. 

1818  he  looked  uf  to  Lord  Frederick  Eversham,  as  the  esrbiter  elegantiantue 
of  that  system:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthif,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  175  (1819). 
1841  Men  who.. .slept  on  bulkheads  with  Derrick  before  he  succeeded  Nash  as 
arbiter  elegantiarum  at  Bath :  Craik  and  Macparlanb,  Pici.  Hist.  Eng., 
Vol.  I.  p.  651/1. 

arbitrator  (-i  —  -i  -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr. :  one  chosen 
or  appointed  to  decide  a  dispute,  esp.  one  to  whose  fair 
judgment  disputants  refer  matters  for  decision  on  equitable 
grounds,  hence,  one  that  can  give  effect  to  his  decisions,  an 
ordainer,  a  dispenser,  a  ruler. 

1497 — 1608  we  desier  and  also  counsell  you  without  delay  upon  the  sight 
hereof  now  shortly  to  ride  to  the  court  to  the  said  arbitrators:  Paston  Letters, 
Vol  llL  No.  041,  p.  39a  (1874).  1661  as  an  arbitiatoure  with  myne  awarde  to 
determine  :  Robinson,  Tr.  Mor^t  Utofia,  p.  as  (i8<9).  1679  Aristides...yia% 
euer  chosen  Arbitrator  to  end  all  controuenies:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  330 
(i6is).  1600  he  bad  beene  taken  to  bee  an  arbitrator,  or  daiesman  betweene 
the  father  and  the  sonne ;  Holland,  Tr.  Lioy,  p.  3$.         1608  that  yoo  1 
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to  be  an  indifferent  arbitratour  or  common  umpire  betweene  these  two  yoonff  gen- 
tlemen ;  —  Tr.  Ph4t  Mar.,  p.  057.  1606  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time : 
Shaks.,  Trail.,  iv.  i,  aas.  1681  I  beieech  vou  |  To  be  an  arbitrator,  and 
compound  J  The  quarrel  lonjr  continuing  between  |  The  duke  and  dutcheis :  M  as- 
SINGEK,  Maid  Hon.,  v.  3,  wlcs.,  p.  aia/a  (1839).  1640  he  ought  to  interpose 
hinuelfe  for  their  agreement,  either  as  iwigt  or  ArHtraiour:  H.  H.,  Treat.  0/ 
Int.  of  PrtHcn.v.  to.  1646  he  might  be  an  happy  arbitrator  in  many  Christian 
controversies:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pstud.  Bp.,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  xvii.  p.  310  (1686). 
1660  £«n^"s  Great  y4r*i/ni/<>«r:  T.  Fdllkr, /"uw/.,  10.  1667  Though 
Heav'n  be  snut,  |  And  HeaT'n's  high  Arbitrator  sit  secure  |  In  his  own  strengtn: 
Milton,  P.  L.,  11.  359.  1707  Another  Blenheim  or  Ramillies  will  make  the 
confederates  masters  of  their  own  terms,  and  arbttivtors  of  a  peace;  Addison, 
lykt..  Vol.  IV.  p.  348  (1856).  bef.  1788  common  Pannels... trusted  by  the 
Citizens,  almost  as  arbitrators;  R.  North,  Examtn,  l.  ii.  1x8,  p.  94  (1740X 
1760  it  appeared  that  the  Arbitrators  had  an  Authority  before  the  Award  made; 
Gilbert,  Casts  in  Lata  b'  Equity,  p.  13. 

[From  Anglo-Fr.  arbitratour,  assimilated  to  Lat  arbitrS- 
tor,  noun  of  agent  to  ariitrSri,='io  perceive',  'to  think', 
,'to  give  judgment '.] 

arbitifttiiz,  s6. :  Lat.  fem.  of  arbitrator:  an  arbitress,  a 
female  who  acts  as  arbitrator. 

1677  Arbitratrix  betweene  hir  naturall  love  to  the  one,  and  matrimoniall  dutie 
to  the  other:  Holinshed,  Dtscr.  Brit.,  xxii.  m.  {N.  E.  D.]  164D  arbitra- 
trix and  compotindresse  of  any  quarrel ;  HowsLX.,  Dpdtma's  Grove,  p.  4.  [Davies] 
1646  No  this  is  her  ^rogative  alone  I  Who  Arbitratrix  sits  of  Heav'n  and 
Hell:  J.  Braumont, /'ov^,  xix.  168  (Grosart).    \,ib.\ 

arbitrinm,  sb.:  Lat:  will,  power  of  decision,  absolute 
authority;  Anglicised  in  14c.  through  Fr.  arbitre,  in  17  c. 
as  arbitry.    See  ad  arbltrium. 

[abt  1874  but  certys  ^  futures  jjat  bytyden  by  fredom  of  arbitre  god  seen 
hemalle  to-gidre  present} :  Chaucer,  Tr.  Aiv/^'iu,  Bk.  v.  p.  176(1868).]  1770 
the  arbitrium  of  the  court :  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  xli.  p.  169  (i8ia)! 
17n  /  say  that  his  view  is  to  change  a  court  of  common  law  into  a  court  of 
equity^  and  to  bring  every  thing  within  the  arbitrium  of^pneicrian  court;  ib,. 
No.  La.  p.  379. 

arbolare,  vd.:  Sp.  arbolary^'to  raise',  'to  set  upright'. 
See  quotation.     Obs. 

1598  how  to  arbolare  or  aduaunce  his  pike,  that  is;  to  reare  his  pike  vpright 
asainsthis right slioulder...toarbolaretheirpikes:  R.Barrbt,  TMtor.iiflVamt, 
Wt.  III.  p.  34. 

arbor*,  arbor,  arbre,**.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  arbre,='tTte',  'axle', 
'main  piece'  (of  a  machine),  fr.  Lat.  ardor, = 'tree':  Mecha- 
nics: an  upright  main  support  of  a  machine;  an  axle  of  a 
wheel  (cf.  axle-tree). 

arbor',  .rd.:  Lat.:  Ckem.:  /«/. 'tree ', a  tree-like  appearance 
produced  in  certain  precipitations,  as  a,-Dianae,  a,  Saturni. 

arbor  Jndae,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  Judas  tree,  Cercis  sili- 
guastrum,  a  low  spreading  tree  with  bluish  leaves. 

1S78  but  Artor  luda  [flowreth]  in  Marche:  H.  LvTS,  Tr.  DetUetii  Heri., 
Bk.  VI.  p.  74a.  1646  No  more  than  Arbor  vita,  so  commonly  called,  to  obtain 
its  name  from  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,  or  Arbor  Jtida  to  be  the  same  which 
supplied  the  Gibbet  unto  Jwlas:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttud.  Ef.,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  L 
0.379(1686).  1664  Atmortds  vaA  Peeuk  Blouoms,  Rnbus  Odoratits,  Arbor 
y-uate:  Evelyn,  JCai.  Hort.,  p.  198  (x7a9X  1767  Guelder-rose,  honey-suckles, 
arbor  Judc,  jasmines;  J.  Abbrcrombie,  Ev.  Mom  own  Gardener,  p.  179  (1803): 

♦arbor  vitae, /^r. :  Late  Lat:  iit  'tree  of  life':  trivial 
name  of  severad  species  of  Thuya  or  Thuja  (Nat  Order 
Conifercu). 

1646  A  rbor  vita,  so  commonly  called :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  viL 
ch.  i.  p.  379  (1686).  1684  the  Arborvitae,  Pine  and  Yew  have  escaped  (the 
frost]:  Evelyn,  Corresf.,  Vol  in.  p.  273  (1872).  1699  My  Lady  Hatton 
shev/d  me  some  walking  sticks  your  LoPS^  sent  up  to  be  fitted  up  and  vamish'd, 
as  they  were  before  I  saw  them ;  but  y*  lightness  of  y")  made  me  suppose  them 
to  be  arbor  vitz:  Hatton  Corresf.,  Vol.  11.  p.  340  (1878).  17S5  three  Chinese 
arbor-vitacs:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  u.  p.  481  (1857). 

arborfttor,  sb.\  Lat.='a  pruner  of  trees':  one  who  culti- 
vates trees,  an  arborist 

1664  Our  ingenious  Arborator  [would]  frequently  incor^rate...the  Arms  and 
Branches  of  some  young  and  fleable  Trees  which  grow  m  consort :  Evblvn, 
i>ftw,78.    [N.E.D.1 

♦arborStum, .fd. :  Lat.:  a  plantation  of  trees;  Anglicised 
as  ttrboret,  17  c,  perhaps  influenced  by  Spenser's  arboret, 
Eng.  dim.  of  Lat.  arbor,='a,  small  tree'. 

*arbate,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat,  often  in  Lat  form  arbutus: 
a  plant  of  the  gmws  Arbutus  (Nat  Order  Ericaceae),  esp.  A. 
unedo,  or  Strawberry-tree. 

1648  Arbutus  groweth  in  Italy  it  hath  leaues  like  Quickentree,  a  fruit  lyke  a 
strawberry,  wherfore  it  may  be  called  in  English  strawberry  tree,  or  an  arbute  tree : 
W.  Turner,  Names  of  Herbs.  1601    the  arbut  tree:  —  Herb.,  sig.  D  v  r*. 

1678  the  Arbute  or  Stiawberie  tree:  H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  vi. 
p.  738.  1603  The  tender  crops  of  Arbute  tree  |  Which  bcares  a  mite  like 
Strawberie:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  70a.  1664  Oleanders  red  and 
white,  Agnus  Castus,  Olive :  Evelyn,  AVu.  Hort.,  p.  313  (1739).  1691  and, 
had  any  of  y'  layers  of  his  arbutus  taken  root,  I  had  sent  you  some:  Hatton 
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Corrtt^.,  Vol  ii.  p.  163(1878).  1741  Broom,  and  Arbute-trees:  J.  Ozill, 
Tr.  Toume/orfs  yoy.  Levant,  Vol.  11.  p.  113.  176S  The  arbutus  are  sauce 
a  crown  apiece :  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  481  (1857).  1767  the 
arbutus  or  strawberry-tree :  J.  AbbrcROMSIB,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardtntr,  p.  » 
(1803).  1830  the  arbutus  or  wild  sIrawbeiTy-tree:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  u> 
Sicay,  Vol.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  305. 

*arcde  trloiaphe,/Ar.:  Fr.:  triumphal  arch. 
arcabacero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  harquebitsier. 

1808  Fired  point-blank  at  my  heart  by  a  Spanish  arcabucero;  LoHCrBixow. 
MiUs  Stand.,  \.iZ.    [N.E.D.] 

♦arcade,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  arcada  and  Fr.  arcatU:  a 
vaulted  space  in  a  building,  an  arched  cloister  or  piazza,  an 
arched  gallery  or  passage,  a  series  of  arches  in  a  building,  a 
walk  overhung  by  foliage,  a  covered  passage. 

1644  In  the  arcado... stand  34  statues  of  great  price:  Evblvk,  Diary  (m 
//a/c),  Nov.  8.    [N.E.D.]  1699   The  Tree  most  in  use  here,  was  the  small 

leaved  Home-Beam ;  which  serves  for  Arcades,  Berceaus;  and  also  Standards 
with  Globular  Heads :  M.  Lister,  7onm.  to  Paris,  p.  309,  1787  A  hundrt^ 
musicians... formed  themselves  into  four  orchestras  along  uie  arcade  of  the  Gal- 
lery: Gent.  Mag.,  938/3,  1806  towers  ornamented  with  arcades  in  tiers: 
'.  Dallawav,  Obs.  ~         '     ' ' 


J.  Dallawav,  Obs.  Eng.  Arckit.^  p.  18.  —  a  Dorick  arcade. ..man  convenient 
as  an  ambulatory  than  beautiful :  tb.,  p.  aox.  1815  The  principal  green-hooae 
alone,  raised  above  a  sunk  parterre  below,  has  a  good  aspect,  from  its  arcades  and 


♦Arcades  ambo, /)Ar. :  Lat:  'both  Arcadians',  both  poets 
or  musicians;  see  Virg.,  Eel.,  VII.  4;  extended  to  two 
persons  having  tastes  or  characteristics  in  common. 

1821  each  pull'd  different  wain  with  many  an  oath,  {  "Arcades  ambo",  id 
est — blackguards  both :    Bvron,  Don  yuan,  iv.  xciii.  1882  Denisott  and 

Neate  were  Arcades  air^:  T.  Mozlby,  Xeminisc.  Vol.  IL  ch.  83,  p.  93. 
1886  I  had  the  pleasure' of  passing  a  day  here  with  these  Arcades  amSo  [>erpa 
Pinto  and  Cardoso] :  Athenaum,  Aug.  i42P.  3io/x.  1887  Nor  is  it  surprising 
that  Weber  should  praise  Hoffmann.    They  were  Arceutes  amSo:  Literary 

»f«,jan.  7,p.9/3• 
♦Arcadla,  Lat,  Arcady,  Eng.  fr.  Lat,  whence  adj.  Arca- 
dian: the  central  district  of  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea), 
according  to  Virgil  the  home  of  pastoral  poetry,  and  there- 
fore associated  with  the  ideas  of  pastoral  simplicity,  felicity, 
and  song,  esp.  after  the  publication  of  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
1590. 

1591  And  shepheards  leave  their  lambs  unto  misdiaunce,  |  To  runne  thy 
shrill  Arcadian  Pipe  to  heare:  Spbns.,  ComfL,  Ruines  of  Time,  338.  1647  6 
Arcadia,  known  |  By  me  thy  son:  Fanshawb,  Tr.  Pastor  Fido,  Prol.,  p.  3. 
1667  Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  past'ral  reed  |  Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate 
tod:  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  133  (1770).  1776  a  young  gendeman  in  a  fantastic 
Arcadian  habit,  playing  upon  a  guittar:  J.  Colubr,  Mux.  Tnsv.,  p.  38.  —  the 
young  Arcadian  followed :  ti.,  p.  30.  1814  the  perpetual  warbling  that  pra- 
vails  J  In  Arcady,  beneath  umdio'd  skies :  Wordsworth,  Excursion,  Bk.  iii. 
p.  j;7  (NimmoX  1850  To  many  a  flute  of  Arcady;  Tbnnvsoh,  InMemtriam, 
xxiu.  1866  An  humble  cottage...fonns  the  Arcadian  background  of  the  stage: 
J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,^o.  ix.  (Halifax).  1874  I  always  thought  I 
should  like  Arcadia. ..These  ingenuous  ways  appeal  to  my  better  nature.  I  wish 
1  had  a  shepherd's  crook  with  a  blue  ribbon  on  it:  B.  W.  Howard,  One 
Summer,  ch.  xiv.  p.  305  (1883)1 

♦arc&nnm,  //.  arc&na,  sb. :  neut  of  Lat  adj.  arcanus, 
=' hidden',  'secret':  a  secret,  a  mystery;  a  supposed  great 
secret  of  nature;  a  marvellous  remedy.  In  the  17,  i8cc  the 
s  of  the  Eng.  plural  was  sometimes  addni  to  the  Latin 
plural. 

[1495  Archa  is  a  vessell  and  mesure  oonly  in  the  whyche  thynges  ben  put  ft 
kepte  out  of  syghte  that  they  ben  not  seen  of^alle  men  /of  that  name  comyui  this 
worde  Archanum  pryuetee  that  is  waarly  kept  unknown  to  multytude  of  men: 
Glanvil,  De  Pro^.  Rerum  Bk.  xix.  ch.  cxxviiL  p.  933.]  1686  Nowe  if 
you  leaue  him  not  there^  but  do  purifie  him  more,  then  doth  his  tincture  appeare; 
and  if  you  can  purge  him  throughly  and  perfectly  then  shall  you  haue  his  Ar- 
canum, &  so  of  others :  I.  W.,  Letter,  sig.  B  viii  V.  1615  If  Cornelius 
Aglippa  were  again  to  compile  his  book,  De  Beneficiis,  I  doubt  not  but  he  might 
have  from  her  magicians  such  arcana  to  increase  and  recommend  it,  that  the 
Bohemian  ladies  would  more  value  him  than  to  suffer  him,  as  they  did,  to  die 
like  a  poor  beggarly  knave:  J.  Castle,  in  Court  b"  Times  0/  yas.  I.,  VoL  i. 
p.  380(1848).  1616  the  ./4rr<»M  I  Of  .^lU^iVr  Cabinets:  B.  Jonson, /?n7.  u a» 
Ass,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  150(1631—40).  1630  the  greatest  Foliticiaos..jire 
not  able  to  penetrate  the  profundity  of  the  Arcana  of  the  Papacy :  Brent,  Tn 
Soav^s  Hist.  CouHc.  Trent,  p.  Ixxxvi.  (1676).  1650  this  blood  is  the  balsome 
of  balsomes,  and  is  called  the  Arcanum  of  blood,  and  it  is  so  wonderful,  and  of 
such  great  vertue:  John  French,  Tr.  Paracelsus'  Nature  <if  Things,  Bk.  iii. 
p.    31.  1662    the    Arcana    of   Religion,    and    the    great    mysteries    of 

Dodltnesse:    N.   Culvekwel,    Light  0/  Nat.,    Treat.,  p.   X90.  1662 

He  told  us  stories  of  a  Genoese  jeweller,  who  had  the  great  arcanumi 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l.  p.   386  (1873).  1668  the  revealing  of  Arcanums 

or  secreu  in  Medicines:  J.  H.,  Elir.  Prop.,  p.  3.  1678  this  was  one  Gnnd 

Arcanum  of  the  Orfhick  Cabala,  and  the  ancient  Greekish  Theology.  That  God 
is  AH  things:  CuDWORTH,  Intell.  Syit.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  306.  1689  The  very 
Arcanum  of  pretending  Religion  in  all  Wars  is,  That  something  may  be  found 
out  in  which  all  men  may  have  interest:  Selden,  TaUe-Talk,  p.  105  (1868)1 
1703  Here  is  some  gradual  retection  of  the  veiled  arcaius  of  the  Divine  Being: 
John  Howe,  Whs.,  p.  gj/a  (1834).  1710  Viper  Powder  Compound...i5  held 

for  a  great  Arcanum,  against  the  Jaundise :  Fuller,  Pharmacof.,  p.  398.  1748 
I  will...let  you  into  cettain  Arcaneu:  Lokd  CHBSXERnBLU,  Letter*,  VoL  1. 
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ARCANUM   IMPERII 

Ha  czxix.  p.  m  (1774)1  1768,  Then  have  you  gone  and  told  my  areamum 
anvunno  Cot  aearettl  to  that  lealcy  mortal  Palgrave  [Gray]:  Grav  and 
liASOK,  Cnraf.,  p.  415  (1853X  ITW  Let  iu...Ulce  Oedipus,  attempt  to  break 
■be  ipell  of  dark  myUory,  of  tecret  nostmms,  and  poifonous  arcana !  J .  LrmoH, 
io  Cint.  Mug.,  lviil  t  98/1.  lUO  an  habitual  and  exceuive  attention  to 
lliotewTOM  of  etymology:  Bdiit.  Rtv.,  Vol.  17,  p.  19&  18SS— S  promising 
nnboonded  wealth  to  whomsoever  might  choose  to  furnish  the  small  preliminaiy 
mm  necessary  to  change  egg'Shells  into  the  great  arcanumi  Scott,  Ptv.  Peak^ 
di.  iiviii.  p  31^  (i88<).  ISM  Mrs.  Simpkinson  preferred  a  short  tijiur  in 
the  slill-room  with  Mrs.  Botherby,  who  had  promised  to  initiate  hear  in  that  grand 
jnaaww,  the  transmutation  of  gooseberry  jam  into  Guava  jelly;  Bahham, 
fwnUt.  Ltf. ,  p.  7  (i86s).  IBM  translate  and  send  to  Bentley  the  arcanum 
briMd  and  bullied  away  from  shuddering  Brahmins :  Embkson,  BngUxk  TraiU, 
mi.  Wks.,  VoL  u.  p.  59  (Bohn,  i86£). 

arc&nnm  {pi.  -na)  imperil, /Ar. :  Late  Lat.:  a  secret  of 
onpire. 

iOL  1630  and  I  have  been  a  little  curious  in  the  search  thereof,  though  I  have 


lil0  The  articles  of  confession  and  absolving  sinners,  being  a  greater  arcaHutn 
mftrii  for  governing  the  world  than  all  the  arts  iAvented  by  statists  formerly 
xn:  LoKD  HaRBKKT  or  Chbrburv,  Hen.  VUI.,  p.  109  (1886).  1662  The 
kisgs  of  Isncl  had  some  one  courtier... to  whom  they  imparted  arcana  imftrii, 
ttsic-iecrets:  John  Titarr,  Cam.,  VoL  1.  p.  Silz  (1867X  1670  our  great  Law- 
giver  ifisdaining  to  vie  the  Areana  of  his  Empire,  with  any  State-nuudmes,  but 
Sicverybcst:  J.  Shitm,  Chritt.  RiUf.Afttal,Wii.  i.ch.  iv.  %  i,  p.  is.  1681 
Huse  that  scucfa  into  mysteries  of^state,  and  would  know  anana  imftrii, 
diink  ihey  are  wise  men :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Dnriiut, 
V6L  L  p-  139  (i86rX  1701  these  are  arcana  imftrii— %taxt  secrets,  indeed, 
vhicb  we  arc  not  to  search  intoi  Abp.  Lkighton,  Exf.  xo  Commandm^Htt, 
Wlo.,  p  6so/i  (1844).  1768  Force  is  the  grand  arcoMitm  imperii:  JnNii;s, 

LtUtrt,  VoL  IL  p.  a«o  (1887). 

aic-lxratailt,  si. :  Fr. :  a  flying  buttress,  an  abutment 
arched  (at  least  on  the  under  side)  springing  from  the  verti- 
cal  buttress  of  an  aisle  to  an  upper  wall  of  the  main  portion 
of  an  edifice. 

17n  BAUJtr.  1797  BnejK.  BriL  1816  ARCBOin'ANT...in  buiUing, 
sa  srdied  buttress:  Eneyc.  Ptrih. 

archa:  Port    See  areca. 

azchaeTiB,  archdns,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  jpx<'>°^  =  '<>'^gi- 
nal',  'ancient':  a  term  applied  by  Paracelsus  and  others  to 
the  principle  which  was  supposed  to  regulate  and  maintain 
animal  and  vegetable  life ;  by  a  sort  of  personification,  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  individual  organs ;  also  see  quot  from 
Bailey. 

16tt  Now  in  this  center  is  the  Archtna,  the  servant  of  nature,  which  mixing 
i^9e  spermes  together  sends  them  abroad,  and  by  distillation  sublimes  them  by 
the  heat  of  a  cootinuall  motion  unto  the  superficies  of  the  earth :  John  Frknch, 
ArlDittilL,  Bk.  vi.  p.  t69(i65i).  16S0  The  first  sort  of  them  Man  signs: 
the  fccood,  die  Archcius :  —  Tr.  ParacetxtU  Naturt  of  TkingSf  Bk.  ix.  p.  zox. 
U67  the  maine  scope  and  principall  intention  being,  first  to  rectifie  the  Archeus 
of  the  inner  Man,  that  it  may  attract  health  from  the  heavenly  Iliaster:  H.  Pin- 
nu,  PkHa.  R^.,  sig.  A  3  V.  1678  Lastly,  as  the  Latter  PlatMtittt  and 
PtrifaUtickt  have  unanimously  followed  their  Blasters  herein,  whose  VtgttaHvt 
iSMfaho  is  DO  other  than  a  Pbutick  Natun;  so  the  Chymiitt  and  Paraaltiam 
iasst  much  upon  the  same  thing,  and  seem  rather  to  have  carried  the  Notion  on 
farther,  in  the  Bodies  of  Animals,  where  they  call  it  by  a  new  name  of  their  own, 
Ike  ArtktMS:  Cudworth,  IniM.  Sytt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  liL  p.  in.  1721  AR- 
CHEUSy  [among  CkrmitU]  the  highest  and  most  exalted  Spirit  that  can  be 
separated  from  mixed  Bodies:  Bailbv.  1762  [See  alkabast).  1818 
■heir  'Arekxia',  ot  universal  spirit:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macttrthy,  VoL  in. 
ck  n.  p  85  (iStg). 

aiehididascalo8,-iu,.rd. :  Late  Gk.  apxtdtdatrmXoc :  a  chief 
teacher. 

1820  we  observed  this  Atchididascalos  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair... surrounded 
^  a  very  large  audience  both  of  priests  and  laymen:  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trafo,  in 
Siafy,  VoL  I.  ch.  x.  p.  301,  1831  it  was  a  constant  matter  of  triumph  to  us, 

the  learned  triumvirate  of  the  first  form,  to  see  our  '  Archididascalos  *  (as  he  loved 
10  be  caBed)  conning  our  lesson  before  we  vrent  up :  Confess.  ofanEng.  Opium. 
Etttr,  Ft.  1.  p.  t8  (18S3X  186S  Two  masters  styled  respectively  Archidi- 
jncahis  and  Uypodidaacalus:  Staonton,  Gt.  Sen.  Eng.,  Westm.,  iL  r33. 
[K.E.D.1 

(The  prefix  «n:^'-,= 'chief,  is  generally  Lat  fr.  Gk.  apxi-, 
ip;j«.,  = 'chief,  'original',  cf.  ipv^,  = 'beginning',  'rule', 
b'px«,=' chief.  From  Lat  arcHi-,  arche-,  arch-  (bef.  a 
vowel)  comes  through  Old  French  the  £n^.  arch.  In  Classi- 
cal Gk.  the  form  apx*-  only  means  'ruling',  'leading',  so 
that  ipvrnnrof  ought  to  have  been  apxlrvnov  and  archetype 
to  have  Deen  architype.'\ 

Aichidoxs,  sb.  pi. :  neut  of  ^«<u(-Gk.  adj.  apxilloiot,^'  of 
chief  £ame'  (on  analogyofsi!Jo^r,='of  good  fame'):  (secrets) 
of  chief  fame.  Paracelsus  wrote  Archidoxorum  libri  X, 
-'Ten  Books  of  Archidoxa'.  From  the  abL  in  such  phrases 
as  'in  the  Arcbidoxis'  (1630,  lohn  French,  Tr.  Paracelstii 
Nature  of  Things,  Bk.  V.  p.  46 ;  ib.,  Bk.  viu.  p.  80),  and  the 
An^icised  (or  Gallicised)  form  Archidoxes  (1642,  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Reltg.  Med.,  45,  Ed.  1683),  sprang  a  wrongly-formed 
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quasi-\M.  nom.  sang.  Archidoxis,  found,  eg,,  on  the  running 
headings  of  the  Geneva  Ed.  of  Paracelsus'  Wks.,  1658,  not 
in  the  1570  Ed.  of  the  Archidoxa. 

Archlmago,  Archlmagas,  sb. :  guasi-lt.  or  ^uasi-LsA., 
perhaps  a  Lat  transliteration  of  Late  Gk.  ipxtiJLaYOi,^'chi^ 
of  the  Magi':  a  chief  magician ;  see  Mu|L  The  name  of 
Spenser's  personification  of  hypocrisy,  "tne  Enchanter",  F. 
Q.,  Bk.  II.  Canto  i 

1563 — 87  The  ardbimagus  espieng  his  time,  compleineth  unto  the  king: 
FoxK,  A.&-Af.,  88/2  (1596A  (N.  E.D.)  bef.  1670  An  EvUl  befidl  that  ArcB- 
mago,  that  Fiend  of  Mischief,  that  set  variance  between  the  Mead  and  the 
Body:  J.  Hackbt,  Aip,  U^illtams,  Pt.  I.  95,  p.  81  (iCoj).  1678  and  that  this 
ApolUmius  was  but  an  A  rckimagt  or  grand  Magician:  Codworth,  InUU.  Syst., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iv,  p.  267. 

«arcIiliiiandTlt«  {xz.jl  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mod.  Gk.  ipx^- 
luaiipirrfs,  perhaps  sometimes  through  Lat.  archimandrita  : 
the  superior  of  a  monastery  (juatpd)  pertaining  to  the  Greek 
Churcn ;  also  a  superior  over  several  monasteries,  a  sujxjrior 
abbot    In  English  the  ch  of  archi-  is  pronounced  as  k. 

1662  In  their  Monasteries  they  have  ArchimandrUa,  Kiiarfs,  and  //w- 
nuni's,  who  are  their  Abbots,  Priors,  and  Guardians:  J.  Davibs,  Ambassadors 
Trav.,  Bk.  III.  p.  X04  (1669). 

Archimedes,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician of  Syracuse;  see  enreka.  Hence  adj.  Archime- 
dean. Archimedean  Screw,  an  invention  for  raising  water 
by  the  revolution  of  a  spiral  tube  about  a  slanting  axis. 

*archipela«o,  sb.:  It  arcipelago,  archipalacns  {quasi- 
Lat):  a  chief  sea  {ha.t. pelagus).  For  a«-A»-,=' chief',  see 
arcnldidascalos.  The  It  arci-  was  prob.  for  Egeo-  in  the 
name  Egeopelago,  and  is  wrongly  sounded  in  Eng.  as  arki-. 

I.  name  of  the  sea  called  after  ancient  style  the  ./Egean 
Sea,  It  Egeopelago  {Mare  Aegaeum,  Alyaiov  irikayos),  be- 
tween Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  in  which  are  many  islands. 

1602  Many  other  iles  within  the  arcbpelaeo,  that  is  the  gulf  be-twix  Grese 
and  Turkye:  Arnold,  Cknm.,  143  (181 1).  [N.  E.  D.]  abt.  1606  Upon  the 
see  of  Archepelagus— m  the  Cytie  of  Asdrys :  Sir  R.  Guvlpordb,  Pyimrm^ 
p.  13  (iSf  i).      1M9  .iiiL  Venetian  galleis,  laden  with  merchandise  were  loste 


the  Arciftlago:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital.    foL  105  f. 
called  Bellapola,  and  did  likewise  see  both  the  MilaSt  being 
ftlago:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vtyagts,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  168.         li 


magt. 


1699  a  little  Iland 
Islands  in  the  A  rchi- 
.612    lies  in  the  1 


.'ogft. 
jSgttum,  called  also  by  some  S tirades,  but  vulgarly,  the  ArdUs  or  Arckiielago: 
W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavenders  Traveis  nf  Four  Englishmen,  p.  9.      1666  the 
Thessalonic  gulph  which  neighbours  the  Archipelago:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbsxt,  Trmv., 


p  353  (i^T?)-      1816  the  interesting  white  squalls  and  short  seas  of  Archipelago 
memory:  Btron,  in  Moore's  Life,  VoL  ill.  p.  146  (1832). 

2.    a  sea  containing  many  islands;  a  group  of  several 
islands. 

1668  And  from  the  Arthittlagta  in  the  which  is  the  Iland  of  Zoanaf  which 


.  p.  35  (Al       .         ..  .  . 

enter  into  the  Archipelago  (which  is  an  infinite  number  of  ilands),  almost  all  in- 
habited with  their  own  naturall  people :  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mtndata's  Hist  Chin., 
VoL  II.  p.  358  (1354X  1604  in  the  which  [bay]  there  is  an  Archipelague  of 
Ilands:  E.  Grimston.  Tr.  ITAcesttis  Hist.  IV.  Indies,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  lii.  p.  138 
(1880).  1626  They  found  also  an  Archtpelagus  of  Ilands:  Pubchas,  Piigritns, 
Vol.  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1696.  1846  the  Low  archipelago  is  elUptic-formed,  840  mile* 
in  its  longer,  and  420  in  its  shorter  axis:  C.  Darwin,  jottm.  Beagle,  ch.  xx. 
p.  467.  I882  (hat  still  unexpkired  archipelago  of  itlanos:  Standard,  Dec.  35, 
P-S- 

architect  {^-J.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  architecte:  a  master- 
builder. 

I.    a  master  of  works  of  construction,  a  professor  of  the 
art  of  building,  also  rarely,  a  builder. 

1668  .John  Shute  painter  and  Architecte:  Shutb,  Arehit.,  stg.  A  Ij  V. 
1691  Those  parts  which  by  the  Archi tectes  are  named  principall,  be  first  the 
Flancks:  Garrard,  ./4r/ Wtfrrv,  p.  3a8. 
Stasicrates:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p. 


1608   a  famous  Architect,  named 

f.  1375.   —  Sailers  and  Shipmasters, 
626  Architect,  A  chiefe  workeman : 


Architects,  Husbandmen:  ii^,  p.  8x. 
Cockbram,  Pt.  I.  (and  Ed.X 

2.  a  designer,  deviser,  constructor,  creator  (of  anything 
involving  skill). 

1678  the  which  figure  is  rashely  made  no  where  of  Nature  the  noble  Archi- 
tecte: J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  viii.  fol.  98  f.  1688  Oat!  Architect 
and  plotter  of  these  woes:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  3,  las. 

architector  {jl=.j.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ft.  architecteur:  an 
architect;  also,  in  15  c,  a  superintendent 

1666  the  diuise  of  Italien  archltecturs  that  are  the  nia.sters  of  the  kinges 
workes:  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  iv.  p.  3r3  (1885).  1679  Homer...was  an 
excellent  Architector:  North,  Tr.  Pbitarch,  p.  686  (1612)1 

[Fr.  architecteur,  fr.  Late  Lat  architector,  fr.  Lat  archi- 
tectus,  architecton,  it.  Gk.  apxtr/xrovj^'a  chief  builder'.] 
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ARGAL 


argal:  Eng.fr.  Lat    See  ergo. 

argala,  argalJ,  aige6la(h),  aigill,  hargill,  sb. :  corrupted 
fr.  Hind,  hargfli,  hargilli:  the  adjutant-bird  or  gigantic 
crane  of  India,  the  scavenger  of  Bengal 

17M  an  extraordinary  species  of  birds,  called  by  the  natives  Argill  or  Har* 
fillt  a  native  of  Bengal:  IvBS»  Voyaet^  X83 — 4  (x773).  [Yule,  s.  v.  AdfUtaHi\ 
1798  the  great  Heron  [cranes  are  cussed  under  henms],  the  Arfalim  Adju- 
tant, or  Gigantic  Crane  of  Latham...  It  is  found  also  in  Guinea :  Pennant, 
Vim^Hindmtan,\\.xt,6.  [0.]  1810  Every  bird  saving  the  vnltuie,  the 
aiUutant  (or  arrniaK\,  and  kite,  retires  to  some  shady  spot:  Williamson, 
B.  I.  Vakt  Mmtm,  u.  3.  [>».] 

argali,  sd.:  MongoL:  Zoo/.:  name  of  several  species  of 
wild  sheep  of  Asia. 

bef.  1774  Tlie  Bee.  VoL  xvi.  quoted  in  Emyc.  Brit.,  s.  v.  Ovit  0j9r)-  1876 
The  Ughoim  is  closely  allied  10  the  argali,  or  Asiatic  wild  sheep:  Easl  of 
DuNKAVsH,  GmU  DnrUt,  ch.  iz.  p.  364. 

argan^  name  of  a  lamp  or  burner  adapted  for  the  use  of 
a  cylindrical  wick,  air  being  admitted  to  the  inside  of  the 
flame,  invented  by  a  Genevese,  Aimd  Argand,  abt  1782; 
also  a  ring-shaped  gas-burner. 

17M  The  brilliancy  of  the  Argand's  lamp  is  not  only  unrivalled,  but  the 
Invention  is  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious:  PhiL  Tnuu,^  Pt.  L  p.  98.  — a 
common  Argand's  lamp:  U.,  p.  100.  1797  Encyc.  Bnt.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  ftj. 
18S4  The  Argand  lamp  was  aaopted  by  all  to  whom  a  good  and  steadfy  light 
was  desirable:  Pemji  Mat.,  ^"^  "7>  P-  "o/a. 

azgent  {M—),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  b.  Fr.  argent,  it.  Lat  ar- 
getttum,  ■«  'silver'. 

I.  sb. :  I.    the  metal  silver. 

abt.  1830  It  seemed  well  to  be  of  argent;  that  is  to  say,  syluer:  Loss 
BuiHBia,  Arih.  Lyt  Brit,  afa  (1814)1    [N.  E.  D.] 

I.  sb. :  2.    silver  coin,  money. 

abtlSOO  Euerydayhadthsrmoneyandaigent: /'ortSnn^,  iita  [N.E.D.] 
1689  And  made  Yarmouth  for  argent  to  put  downe  the  dtty  of  Arfgniitu: 
Nashb,  LthUh  Stuffe,  Wks.,  v.  931  (GmsartX  1688  some  Bishops  manu- 
mitted theirs  [bondmen]  partly  for  argent :  Sir  Th.  Smith,  Ctmtauma.  rfEngt, 
Bk.  HI.  ch.  X.  p.  tfa. 

1.  sb. :  3.  Her.  the  silver  or  white  color  on  armorial 
bearings. 

1663  Called  Sihier,  and  Uased  by  the  name  of  Argent:  Leigh,  Armorit,  4 
{IS97X    [N.E.D.1 

I.  .r^. :  4.  silvery  whiteness,  silvery  clearness;  also  in 
combinations. 

1843  half  I  The  polish'd  argent  of  her  breast  to  sight  |  Ijud  bare :  Trnmt- 
SON,  Dnam  F.  Worn.,  40.  1649  The  Argent-horned  moooe;  LoTBLACB, 
Zmc.,  P.1S1.  [C.E.D.]  1880  Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes:  Tbnnvsoh, 
Rtc.  Arai.  SU.,  13. 

II.  adj. :  of  silver,  like  silver,  silvery  white. 

1698  swear,  |  By  the  argent  crosses  in  your  burgonets:  Marlowb,  Mtut,^ 


al  Paris,  \j.  ■i'yala  '(iBsS).  1600  the  azure  skie,]  With  argent  beames  of 
sillier  morning  spred;  Fairfax,  7Vut«,  xiv.  [R.]  1667  Not  in  the  neigh- 
l/ring  moon,  as  some  have  dream'd ;  |  Those  ;irgent  fields  more  likely  habitants: 
Milton,  /*.  L.,  111.  460.  1687  Some  sons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  their 
shield  I  Three  steeples  argent  in  a  saUe  field:  Drvdbn,  Hiiul  6*  Pantk.,  ttu 
•94. 

Argestes :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'Apy*<mit :  the  north-west  or  west- 
north-west  wind. 

1667  Boreas,  and  Caedas,  and  Argestes  loud,  I  And  Thrasdas,  rend  the 
woods,  and  seas  upturn:  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  699. 

axgilla,  Lat,  aigil(le),  il  jl,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  argiiie :  sb. :  clay, 
potter's  clay. 

1630  Argile  a  kynde  of  erthe,  ArgiUt:  Palscr.       1848  AtgUla  or  clay  is 

uiue:  Trahbron,  Tr. 
:  Argille  or  loame:  A. 


Vigtfi  Chirurg.,  foL  clxxxvi  f/i.        1699  Hard  bak 

Vi..1x.  GabtUumtr't  Bk.  P^wtt,  ^i8/j.    [N.EJ5.J  _    1*7  PUi.  Traiu., 


icr  pipe- 


cold  in  the  fyist,  and  dryc  in  the  aeconde,  and  is  repercussiue:  Trahbron,  Tr. 
—    •"•-■■         ■      ■  dUtedA 

Vol  il  No.  23.  pu  43a.  1673  the  Spirits  and  Prinaples  of  Co^^  and  Irtm, 
a  very  little  volatile  Earth,  Argilla  and  Sand:  J.  Ray,  JonrH.  Liw  Cmxtritt, 
P.  67.  1693  They  dig  m  the  Earth  to  the  Depth  of  twenty  or  five  and  twentv 
Foot,  till  they  come  to  an  Argiiia  [clammy  Earth]  then  they  bore  a  Hole...well- 
WTOught  ArgiUa,  or  Clay:  —  Tknt  Ditamrut,  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  39  (1713).  1816 
the  first  thoughts  of  many  celebrated  sculptors  were  executea  In  argula 
clay:  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  &•  SeulfL,  p.  56. 

argin(e),  sb. :  Sp.  argine :  an  embankment  before  a  fort 

1690  It  must  hava  high  arnns  and  cover'd  ways  |  To  keep  the  bulwark- 
fronts  from  battery:  Marlows,  7/  Tamturl.,  ill.  a  (159a),  p.  55/1  (1858). 

Arg6 :  Gk.  'A^>yas :  name  of  the  ship  in  which  Jason  and  his 
comrades  sailed  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  see  Argo- 
nant.  Also  for  ArgS  navis,='the  ship  Argo',  a  southern 
constellation.     Hence,  the  adj.  Argoan. 

1690  The  wondied  Argo,  which  in  venturous  peece  |  First  threogfa  the 
Eiudne  seas  bore  all  the  flowr  of  Greece :  Spkns.,  ^.  0.,n.xii  44.  1664  Did 
not  we  here,  the  Arte  rigg  |  Make  BtrtmUt  Ptrimtg:  S.  BuTLRR,  HuJiirat, 


ARGUMENTUM   AD   ABSURDUM 

Pt.  IL  Cant,  ill  p.  193.  1793  such  an  Argo,  when  fiaighlad  with  sooh  a 

fleece,  will  unquestionably  be  held  in  chace  by  many  a  pirate:  H.  Brookr,  Feot 
^^m/..  Vol.  n.  p.  uo.  1881  I  marvel  that  the  gmtleman  himself  does  not 

mount  his  Argo,  afiont  the  perils  of  the  Florida  Strait,  and  sul  up  the 
Missisnppi,  to  pluck  the  golden  fleece:  Congrta.  DtbaUs,  Vol.  vii.  p.  800. 
1091  'nie  brave  Argoan  ships  brave  ornament:  Sfehs.,  Virg.  Gnat,  sto, 

AigoUo.    See  quotation. 

1674  the  Arfolia  [in  the  games  of  Trucks],  whidi  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Port 
at  BiilianU:  CnmfL  Gamtittr,  p.  40. 

[Perhaps  It  argoglio,"' ^nAt'.^ 

Argonaut,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Argonauta,  fr.  Gk.  *Apyo- 
Mivn/f , = '  a  sailor  in  the  Argo ' :  Gk.  Mythol. :  one  of  the  band 
of  heroes  who  sailed  from  Greece  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  their  leader  being  JSUon  (Lat  lison,  Gk. 
'latruF) :  they  represent  enterprising  mariners.  Also  a  name 
of  the  nantuns  and  its  congeners. 

1668  the  vyage  of  laaoo  and  the  Arttmamlci  to  the  region  of  Colchosi 
R.  Edrn,  DtcaJa,  p.  51  (i88sX  1696  And  of  the  dreadfiill  discord,  vdiich 
did  drive  |  The  noble  Argonauu  to  outrage  fell:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  nr.  i.  13.  1608 
not  as  the  Argonautes  did,  who  after  the]r  had  left  HrrtuUs,  were  constrained  to 
have  recourse  unto  the  charmes,  sorceries  and  enchantments  of  women  for  to 
save  themselves:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.^^  374.  1634  the  place  where 
latcH  and  his  Armiauies  obtained  their  Golden  Fleece:  Sir  Th.  Hirbsrt, 
Trav.,  p.  68.  1667  Wise  they  had  need  to  be  that  sit  at  the  stem  of  ■ 
state...let  them  be  active  Arttnautt:  J.  Traff,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  VoL  IIL  pi  is« 
(1B68X 

*argOB7  (-^  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It :  a  large  carack  or  v^sel 
of  Ragusa,  any  large  and  richly  freighted  vessel;  also 
metaph. 

1677  Ragusyes,  Hulks,  Caruailcs,  and  other  foncia  rich  laden  aUps:  Dee, 
Mim.  Ptrf.  Art  Savie.,  9.  {'S.V..'D.\  1691  strengthened  with  the  greateu 
Argosies,  Portugall  Caractes,  Florendnes  and  huge  Hulkes  of  other  oountriea : 
W.  Raleigh,  Last  Fight  tf  Rntxft,  p.  16  (1871).  1696  it  behooueth 
Princes  to  crosse  his  .^r^puM,  that  goods  lei 


rwdlie  gotten,  may  not  be  worse  spent: 

1696  Thus  in  one  moment  was  oar  knight 

■  ■        ~   "arkham,  Trag. 


W.C,P»tim4ttittta,m.efav'.        low  IBosmODemomen 
assaild  |  With  one  hx^Argnit,  and  eight  great  ships;  G.  M. 
.9i>  X.  GrtmiU,  p.  67  (1871).       1696  my  father  hath  no  leas  |  Than  three  great 
abodes :  besides  two  galliases,  |  And  twehre  tight  galleys :  Shaks.,  Tojw.  Sir., 
ii.  380.  1600  the  greatest  shippes  ct  Fnaut,  yea,  the  Argniea  of  V€mct 

may  enter  in  there :  R.  H  akluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  IIL  p.  309.  1639  Betwixt 
the  two  Cafts  [at  the  entrance  of  the  AdnaticJ  they  meet  with  an  Argosio  of 
Vnici:  Caft.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  8s6  (1884).         1683    Moie  * 

(C 


n  Afros 
wortn 


twenty  aigosiea  [Of  the  world's  richest  treasure;  W.  Rowley,  Womum  novtr 
VoxtJ,  L  I,  in  Dodsley-Haxlitt's  Old  Plays,  VoL  xii.  p.  too  (1S7S). 

Variants,  ragusye,  argute,  argosea,  argoxee. 
[From  It  raptsea,  adj.  of  Ragusa,  a  port  near  Venice, 
called  in  16  c.  English  Aragouse,  Arragostt.'] 

*axgot,  sb. :  Fr. :  slang,  cant  of  thieves,  jargon  peculiar  to 
any  set  of  people. 

1860  Leaves  an  uninviting  argot  in  the  place  of  warm  and  glowing  ncedi: 
Farrar,  (Trvv  Amv.,  vL  134.  [N.E.D.]  1883  French  of  the  less  flond  sort, 
perfectly  pure  ot  argot:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  S5,  P-  SaA- 

argdment&tor,  sb. :  Lat :  arguer,  disputer,  reasoner. 

1636  Thus  it  standeth  then  with  these  Argumentators :  Person,  Varietlet, 
u  38.  [N.E. D.]  1678  Our  Atheistick  Argumentator  yet  fiirther  urges: 
CUDWORTH,  Intell.  Syst.,  836.    [**.] 

[Noun  of  agent  to  Lat  argllmentari,'^' to  argue'.] 

axgdmenti  caTis&,  a.  giitU,  pkr. :  Lat :  for  the  sake  of 
argument. 

1846 


tnxips  1 

Give  to  .     ,.  _  .  

grsu.  Deiatts,  VoL  u.  Pt.  l  p.  aSo.  18»  Admitting,  argusiunti  gratia,  tba 
equal  claim  with  these  officers.. .is  that  an  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  former?  ii., 
VoL  IV.  Pt.  i.  p.  211. 

argumentum  a  minori  ad  majus:  Lat  See  a 
minorL 

argdmentam  ab  InconTeiiienti,  pkr.:  Lat:  'argument 
from  inconvenience',  an  argument  from  expediency  which 
ignores  higher  considerations. 

1B36  What,  Sir,  is  this  argumenttim  at  iaamttmenii  which  indnces  lu  not 
to  look  at  the  charter  of  our  powen:  CoHgrm.  Debates,  VoL  n.  Pt  L  p.  97. 
1888  The  Court...were  strongly  impressed  with  the  aignment  ab  incomvemtnii: 
Lan  Times,  Mar.  17,  p.  347/1. 

*argameiitnm  ad  abenzdtun,  pkr.:  Lat:  argument 
(leading)  to  an  absurd  conclusion,  used  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  by  assuming  it  to  be  untrue  and  show- 
ing that  this  assumption  leads  to  an  absurdity.  See  rednctio 
ad  absurdum. 

1836  Even  the  sagest  votaries  of  mathematics  have  legitimatixed  the  asgu- 
mentum  ad  aisuritaa,  as  one  of  the  means  of  arriving  at  truth :  Congress. 
Debates,  VoL  il  Pt.  t  p.  1135.  1834  It  meeu  and  exposes  his  plea  on  the 
proper  prindple  of  the  argumoHtum  ad  ahswdssm:  Crbsweu,  on  ParaUn, 
VoL  IV.  p.  47C^ 
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TcBfle*  Arm  i>  become  a  ami-field :  J.  Smith,  Ckritt.  Rtlig.  Af^ftul,  Bl 
dL  XL  1 6k|x  136.  16M  a  Doric  piUiir  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  circular  i 
BnLTN,  Dimrji,  VoL  11.  ol  344  (1B73).  ITM  But  in  nm*  of  their  Plac 
Pablick  Dcvouon  have  they  any  Stai 
Floor,  Hkc  the  Floor  of  uMiiU-M»mt: 


«aiea  (sl  =.  =.),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  area  (pL  drgae),^'a.  piece 
of  vacant  level  g^nund'. 

I.  an  open  level  space,  a  floor,  a  site,  an  atena,  the  pit  of 
a  theatre,  an  enclosed  court. 

im  Let  oa  ooooeiTa  a  FUtr  at  Anm  ot  goodly  leoglh...with  the  trtadIA 
Msevfaat  more  than  the  half  of  the  LcMgittuU :  RiKa.  WtUcH.,  p.  45  (ttSs), 
MM  ia  the  Inter  Cbapfiel  of  the  CoUece,  about  the  middle  of  the  Ana  on  the 
Sooth-eide:  J.  Wokthington,  Lift,  in  Jos.  Mede's  Wla.,  p.  bdL  16M  the 
place  and  area  to  build  on  was  tuppoaed  a  level;  Evblvm,  Corrtxf.,  Vol.  UL 
|L  lis  (it^X        1ST6  ytnaaltnfs  beat  dayi  are  past,  now  that  her  sacred 

'  ■  ■     ■  ~  —   ■      - Bit.  II. 

rarea: 
■  Places  of 
'  Stats,  but  only  the  Ana  is  a  plain  beaten 
#«»»:  J.  Pitts,  Aee.  JUaMam.,  p.  37.  1711 
the  Lady  of  the  Manor  filled  the  whole  y4nM  of  the  Church:  5/«:te<«r,  No.  119, 
Jaly  >>.  V-  19V'  (MorleyX  lUS  the  King  received  all  the  caboceers  and 
caibiBS  in  the  mtVi  ova:  BowDiCR^  Mutita  te  Atlumttt,  Pt.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  374. 
jnO  This magniSoent  area,  which  is  nearly  square:  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trav.  m 
Sidlf,  VoL  L  cb.  i.  pw  16. 

I  a.  the  sunken  court  to  the  sunken  basement  of  a  town 
house.  ' 

mo  To  CO,  like  gentlemen,  out  of  the  hall  door...and  not  out  of  the  back 
door,  or  by  the  area:  WaujNCTON,  in  Gurw.  Disf.,  vi.  9.   (N.E.  D.] 

3.  extent  of  superficies  (and  formerly  of  volume)  con- 
tained within  definite  limits.  Area  of  Motion  about  a  point 
is  the  space  contained  between  a  portion  of  the  orbit  and  the 
intercepting  radii. 

mo  tlse  area  of  atriaiigle,isthat  space,  whichiscontaynedwitlunthesydeaof 
BnxiNGSijn,£MCM,ibL  ijC.      1621  each  star,  with  their  diameters 


auDfercnce,  apparenl 
Sec  a.  Hen.  4,  Vol.  1.  p. 
iwrf,  (so  that  there  ia  an 


:nt  iii 


I  stroonat,  and  goe  furthest  m  lixFtn-lmti:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hitl., 
I  scu.  ISTS  observed  a  gnat  want  of  Uniformity  in  the  ^4  mft  of  the  Super. 
fdalPlanea:  R.  BovLC,  VtrtuatfGtwu,  p.  75.  1888  dividing...two  fields 
of  at  least  twenty  acres  area:  E.  K.  Kanb,  m/  GrmiuU  Bxftd.,  di.  xii  p.  89. 
lOff  the  area  of  this  diminutive  dependency  of  Great  Britain:  Echo,  June  13. 
ISll 

3.  a  space,  tract. 

im  dteac  unbounded  and  Elysian  walks,  |  An  area  fit  for  gods  and  godliks 
taen:  E.  Youhc,  Nitkt  Tkmigktt,  ix.  980.  nSTS  the  two  Polar  areas: 

WnttmMamimg Ntwi.Vtb.  a.  (St.) 

4.  nutaph.  extent,  scope,  range. 

It>T  The  minds  of  men  are  after  such  strange  waies  besieged,  that  for  to 
adait  the  true  beams  of  things,  a  sincere  andpolisht  Area  is  wanting:  G.  Watts, 
BBcea'k^<A>.  Ltara^  Pief.,  S9<i64oX  (N.E.D.]  1882  The  whole  area  of 
Kfc:  D.  MrrcMUX,  Dnam  Lift,  163.  Xib.] 

5.  a  plot  or  border  in  a  garden ;  this  being  a  special  Lat 
use  of  the  word. 

Un  the  Arta  or  decussated  plot:  Sir  Th.  Bbowh,  Gardtn  ef  Cyr.,  ch.  i. 
p,  s6  (itSOi  1881    I  required  a  particular  niot  or  area,  for  the  introduction 

of  some  new  wildings:  F.  G.  Ubath,  Gardtn  Wild,  ch.  vi.  p.  48. 

areb,  sb.\  Hind,  arb,  ix.  Skt.  arbitd&,='' a.  serpent', 
*  1000,000,000' :  a  sum  of  ten  crore  (f .  v.)  or  100,000,000. 

16(2  Their  ordinary  way  of  accounting  is  by  Lact,  each  of  which  is  worth  a 
handled  thouaand  Rcptaa ;  and  a  hundred  Laa  make  a  Crtu,  or  Carroa,  and 
KB  Cmrrtat  make  an  Arth:  ].  Davibs,  Tr.  Mmmdtble,  Bk.  i.  p.  68  (1669). 
1166  a  handred  Ltck  make  one  Crm$,  ten  Crou  (or  Curors)  one  Anb'.  Six 
Ta.  HnuBBT,  T'mv.,  p^  45  (1677X 

areca,  sb. :  Port  fx.  Malay,  a^akka:  the  dried  seed  of  the 
pafan  Areca  catechu,  wrongly  called  betel-nut,  chewed  with 
Mtd  {3.  V.)  by  the  natives  of  India  and  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries ;  also  the  name  of  the  tree  itself,  the  type  of  the 
Arecinae  section  of  Palmaceae. 

1686  csoos,  figges, arrecaes,  and  other  fruits:  In  R.  Hakluyt's  V»fagtt,y^ 
n.  L  p.  a6a  fi599X  1588  good  quantitie  t:X  Artcha,  great  store  of  Cordagt  of 
C^rn,  made  of  the  faarke  of  the  Tree  of  the  great  Nut:  T.  Hickock,  Tr. 
C.  FrtdtricXa  i^oy.,  fol.  13  tr«.  —  great  store  of  Nuttes  and  Arockoti  ib., 
M.  ij  f.  —  Ships  laden  with  greate  Nuttes,  mate  quantity  of  Archa  which 
■  a  mnct  at  the  biggnes  of  Nntmegges :  a.,  fol.   11  t>*.  1598  These 

Imvcs  [called  Betteiejaie  not  used  tobee  eaten  alone,  but  because  of  their 
Wnrinrair  tbey  are  eaten  with  a  certaine  Idnde  of  fruit  which  the  Malahores  and 
PoitiBgals  call  Arecca...  This  fruite  groweth  on  trees  like  the  Palme  trees  that 
bare  me  Nut  Cocas  ia  India:  Tr.  J.  Van  Lintcluttn's  Vefagts.  Bk.  L  Vol.  11. 
a.  <n  (t88^  —  the  whole  day  loog  tbev  [doe  nothing,  but  sit  and]  chawe  leaves 
[orhearbesl  called  Bettek,  with  chalKe  and  a  [certaine]  fruit  called  Arrequa... 
nis  Arrequa,  aonse  of  it  is  so  strong  that  it  maketh  men  almost  drunke:  ib., 
VoL  L  p.  S13.  162S  a  kemell  of  a  Nut  called  Arracca,  like  an  akome: 
PnCBAS,  Piigrims,  VoL  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  537.  —  Racka  Nuts:  ti.,  Bk.  ilL  p.  304. 
1686  leaacs  of  Betele  not  vnlike  the  luy,  so  laying  vpon  each  piece  of  the  dis. 
Med  Betele,  a  Bttle  Arecca,  chaw  it  into  many  and  seuerall  morsels:  Six  Th. 
Bxinrr,  Trav~  p.  184  (lat  Ed.)L  1660  Sneextng-powder...is  not  more  fre- 
oient  with  the  Iruh...than  Arec  (by  Arabs  and  Induuis  called  Tattfftt  and 
Smtam)  is  with  these  Savages:  ti.,  p.  99  (1677).  —  Anc  and  £r<r&  also  are  here 
ssach  ia  use.  The  Artcta  tree  grows  very  hign  and  resembles  the  Palmuto:  it., 
p.  334.       107S   Of  these  Leaves  and  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  Ank  mingled  with 

S.  D. 


a  little  Chalk  is  made  the  Indian  BttU  wfaldi  is  very  stomarhirsi  and  a  gnat 
^//n/rat  visitt;  J.  Rav,  ymim.  Ltm  Cttmtritt,  p.  37.         1684  The  Aragtr 

rws  upright  and  streight...  The  Fruit  whidi  it  produces  is  like  a  Nutmeg : 
EvxRAito,  Tr.  Tavtmitr't  yafan,  4v.,  p.  7.         1885  It  is  a  bind  of  Ull 
and  valley,  iidi  ia  teak  wooda  and  areca  palms:  Atknuium,  Oct.  10,  p.  470/3. 

Variants,  i6  c.  arreca,  arecha,  arochoe,  archa,  i6,  17  cc. 
arecca,  arrequa,  17  c.  arracca,  racka,  arec,  arek,  areque, 
arequies  (pL),  arager,  18  c  areek,  19  c.  aretk. 

areltoB,  areytoa,  sb.  fit. :  Amer.  Ind.    See  quotations. 

1506  These  rhymes  or  ballettes,  they  canle  Artitot:  R.  Edsm,  Dteadtt, 
Sect.  I.  p.  166  (1880.        1089  let  vs  make  vnto  them  aieytos,  the  which  are 

S>rts  and  dances:  R.  Paxxb,  Tr.  MtnJna's Hilt.  Chm.,  VoL  ii.  p.  *ai  lityd. 
90  Among  the  most  barbarous  and  simple  Indians  where  no  writing  is,  y«t 
haue  tbey  their  Poets,  who  make  and  swg  songs  which  they  call  AnjtUtt 
SlDHEV,  Afol.  Pott.,  p.  n  (1868). 

*ar8na,  sb.\  Lat:  ///.  'sand',  (o)  the  sanded  floor  or  area 
of  an  amphitheatre  on  which  various  combats  and  contests 
were  exhibited,  the  entire  amphitheatre ;  hence  (^)  metaph. 
the  scene  or  sphere  of  any  more  or  less  public  contest,  dis- 
pute,  or  display  of  skill  and  energy. 

a.  (1549  therefore  in  the  Latin  toungae  some  aucthoors  have  called  it 
Arma:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  Ital.,  foL  31  r«  (1561).]  1600  This  Amphi- 
theatnim  they  called  also  Arma,  i.  the  Sand-tloore,  because  the  ground  was 
snread  over  and  laid  with  sand :  Hoixand,  Tr.  An^  (Summ.  Mar,,  Bk.  V. 
ch.  viii.),  p.  1385.  1611  most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  Amphitheater  com- 
monly called  the  aremi :  T.  Corvat,  Crudititt,  Vol.  ii.  p.  tos  (177Q.  1(T0 
One  of  the  bulls  tossed  a  dog  full  bito  a  lady's  Up  as  she  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes 
at  a  considerable  height  from  the  arena:  Evblvh,  £>M>y,  VoL  11.  p^  so(i87s). 
1698  the  Artna  of  a  Publick  Theatre:  J.  Ray,  Tknt  Ditcourui,  ui.  p.  4*6 
(1713).  1883  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  apca  and  foxes  m  the 
arena:  Fkoudk,  Sktrt  Stttdin,  4th  Ser.,  p.  309. 

b.  1808  Into  this  arma,  however,  we  by  no  means  propose  to  venture  our- 
selves: Ellin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  3,  p.  16S.  1826  The  hause...lhe  arena  of  sundry 
desperate  conflicts:  Subailrrn,  ch.  xiv.  p.  aio  (i8s8X  *1877  The  Rojnd 
Soaety  is  certainly  not  an  arena  in  which  this  procedure  is  likely  to  succeed: 
Timtt,  June  18,  p.  6/1.  [Sl]  1888  We  are  thinkmg  just  now  of  his  latest 
...appearance  in  the  arena :  Sat.  Rtv.,  VoL  s6,  p.  399/s. 

arSna  sine  calce,/Ar.:  Lat:  'sand  without  lime',  a  con- 
geries of  elements  without  coherence. 

1687  And  all  their  poUdesL .  .are  but  areiut  sine  calce,  sand  without  limet 
J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Tttt.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  370/t  (iBfiSV  XWA  all  dieir  endeavours 
are  but  Artna  tint  calct,  sand  without  lime,  tney  will  not  hold  together;  — 
Com.,  Vol.  I.  p.  290/1  (1867).  1888  Even  by  conunentaton  of  first  rate  en- 
dowments, the  style  of  St  John  was  long  treated  as  a  sort  of  arraw  tini  calct: 
F.  W.  Fakrak,  m  Exfotitor,  Jan.,  p.  16. 

Anopacite,  sb. :  Eng.  ic.  Lat.  Areopagttls,  it.  Gk.  'A/wo- 
iroy^rnr :  a  member  of  the  Athenian  court  called  AreoiMlglU 
(7.  v!).  Early  used  to  distinguish  Dionysius  of  Athens,  one 
of  S.  Paul's  converts  (Acts,  xvii.  34). 

1554  there  was  elected  and  chosen  good  men,  to  whom  the  correction  of  all 
causes  was  conunytted  who  do  lyttle  dyffer  from  those  of  Anofaritti  oCAlAtntt 
or  to  the  senate  <M  the  Lactdtmonunt:  W.  Pkat,  Africa,  sig.  G  i  i><.  1579 
the  Court  or  Senate  of  the  Axxofagits:  NonTHjf r.  Plutarch,  p.  757  (i6iaX 
—  the  court  of  the  Areopagites:  ii.,  p.  8^0.  1621  Like  Solons  Areopagites, 
or  those  Roman  censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  be  visited  invictm  uem- 
selves:  R.  Bvrton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  93  (1817).  1644  A  little  be- 
fore Athgns  was  overcom,  the  Oracle  told  one  vA  the  Areopagit«,  that  Athens 
had  tttn  her  btti  dayes:  Howell,  Lttt,  vi.  L  p.  77.  oef.  1658  What 
Dialect  or  Fashion  I  Shall  I  assume!  To  pass  the  Aj^firebatum  \  Of  thy  cen- 
sorious Synod:  which  now  sit  |  High  Ano^agitts  to  destroy  all  Wit :  J.  Clsvb- 
lamd,  Irkt.,  p.  >4i  (1687). 

*Ardopaglis,  (a)  name  of  the  highest  and  oldest  judicial 
court  of  Athens,  so  called  because  it  met  on  the  Areopagus, 
Gk.  'Apnofroyor,  or  hill  of  ArSs  (Lat  Mars),  cf.  Acts,  xviL  19 : 
hence,  {b)  any  solemn  court  or  council 

a.  1586  SabtUic  recyt<th  that  in  the  zraue  Senate  of  Artefagt,  none  was 
receiued,  except  he  had  made  some  notable  proofs  of  his  vertue,  luiowlcdge,  ft 
dexleritie:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Polit.  Ditc.  of  Truth,  ch.  xlvi  p.  208.  1690 
The  place  of  iudgment  among  f  Athtniant  is  called  Ariopagus:  A.  (joldinc, 
Tr.  Solmta  Polyhittor,  sig.  I  iii  r:  1608  forbiddii»  exptesly,  that  no  sena- 
tour  of  the  counsell  Anepagus,  might  make  a  comedy:  Holland,  Tr.  Plot. 
Mor„  p.  985.  1078  I've  been  before  the  Artotagus,  and  they  refiiae  |  All 
mercy:  Shadwbll,  Timon,  iv.  p^  56. 

b.  1578—80  And  nowe  they  have  proclaymid  in  their  onouainiyH:  Spknszr, 
quoted  by  Gab  Harvey,  Lttt.  Bk.,  p.  101  (1884).  bef.  1670  And  therefore, 
my  H.  Lordships,  here  I  have  fixt  my  Artopagua,  and  dernier  Resort,  being  not 
like  to  make  any  further  Appeal:  J.  Hackht,  Abf.  IVillunns,  Pt.  ii.  139,  p.  169 
(1693).  1881  In  this  great  Areopagus,  than  which  none  is  more  distinguished: 
Congrta.  Dtbattt,  Vol  viL  p.  S77.  1885  What  has  become  of  the  "  European 
Areopagus,"  or  "Amphictyonic  Council"?  Daily  tftws,  Nov.  16,  p.  s/t. 

ar0te,  .r^. :  Fr. :  comer,  edge,  sharp  ridge ;  esp.  in  French 
Switzerland,  a  narrow  ascending  ridge  of  a  mountain. 

1888  Bill  [of  the  Bunting]  short,  strong,  convex,  straight,  and  completely 
conical:  upper  mandible  swoUen  as  it  were,  a  little  inclined  tosrards  the  point, 
without  any  aHtt,  and  with  the  upper  part  depressed:  /"om^  Cycl.,  Vol.  x. 
p.  482/a.  1858  I  have  heard  an  arftc  described  as  an  infinitely  narrow  ridge 
of  rode,  with  an  everlasting  vertical  precipice  on  one  side  and  one  longer  and 
steeper  on  the  other:  Peaks  itnd  Pcuus,  1st  Ser.,  p.  298.  1883  A  long  and 

very  difficult  aritt  had  to  be  tiaverseu  to  attain  the  summit:  Sat.  Rev.,  Na 
I4ja.  Vol.  s*.  p.  a4S/»- 
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vol  II.  p.  aj3  (1833X        IMO  Amy  wouM 
I  with  the  virtues  of  Aristides  and  the  liches 


leasoiuble,  th<m...dult  rebuke  diem:  T.  Watson,  Past.  Ctnt.,  To  Reader, 

&a8  (1870).  1B97  I  wil,  to  you  wil  play  the  ArittarcAtu  aianingly :  Th. 
ORLBV,  Mut.t  p.  14^  1600  the  over-curious  medlins  of  some  busie 
Aristarcttt  of  late  daies :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Pref.,  sig.  A  v  r*.  1530  I'he 
onely  Arittartk-nae  of  this  age :  John  Taylor,  lyit.,  sig.  Gg  sf/i.  1664 
having  been  an  Aristarchus,  physician  (or  rather  mountebank),  philosopher, 
critic,  and  politician:  Evblvn,  Corrttf.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  i^  (1650).  bef.  1670 
At  the  Session  which  these  Aristarchusses  held  near  to  the  Court  in  the  Strand : 
J.  Hackkt,  Ahf.  WiUiami,  Pt.  >.  106,  p  95  (ifi^jX  1729  Before  them 
maichM  that  avnul  Aristarch  [Rich.  Bcntley];  |  Plow^  was  his  front  with  many 
a  deep  Remark ;  Pops-  Dunciady  iv.  203.  1771  he  succeeded  in  a  species 
of  writing  in  which  tliis  Aristarchus  had  failed:    Shollett,  Humpk.   CI., 

S.   ^a  (1883).  1810  our  anxiety  to  keep  the  Aristarch  in  good  humour 

unng  the  earfy  part  of  a  compotation :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/gy  WiA.  iiL  p.  153 
(1833X  1886  The  most  captious  Aristarchus  would  fail  to  'make  any  ap- 
preciable deduction  from  the  general  value  of  the  work :  Atktn^umy  May  as, 
p.  675/1. 

Aiistides:  Glc  ^hpumihit:  the  Athenian  general  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea :  he  had  been  banished  previously  by  popu- 
lar vote,  his  fellow-citizens,  it  has  been  said,  being  tired  of 
hearing  him  called  'The  Just'. 

1818  the  6rst  man ...  the  Washington,  or  the  Aristides— the  leader  in  talent 
and  truth;  Bvroh,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  Vol  II. 
not  give  Barlow  up  for  any  other  man  with  I 
of  Croens :  J,  Pavn,  Coifident.  Aftnt,  ch.  iiL  p  17. 

AiistippuB,  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect  of  Gk.  philosophy, 
who  regarded  pleasure  as  the  highest  good ;  representative 
of  luxury,  and  self-indulgence.  Also,  a  slang  term  for 
Oanaiy  wine. 

UTS— 80  youerselfe  ar  not  ignorant  that  schollars  in  ower  age  ar  rather 
powe  Aristippi  then  Dic^enea:  Gab.  Harvbv,  Litt.  Bk„  p.  78  (1884I  1665 
in  the  uppennoat  Classis  of  ArUt^piUt  School :  R.  Head,  EngL  R^^^  tig, 
Aaa  z  f«. 

*ari8tocistia,  sb. :  Lat  it.  Gk.  apurroKparIa,  'rule  of  the 
best'.    Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as  aristocracy,  aristocraiie. 

1.  abstract,  rule  of  the  state  by  the  best  citizens,  govern- 
ment by  a  privileged  order ;  also  mttaph. 

1679  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p  988  (i6ia)k  1091  a  tute  of  Common- 
wealth chaunged  from  OUgarckiay  which  was  in  Abrahams  time,  into  Arista- 
cratiay  by  the  expresse  commandements  of  God ;  L.  LlovE),  Constnt  Iff  Tims, 
p.  9Q.  1694  Aristocratia  which  is  the  govemmeot  of  some  certayne  chosen 
number  of  the  best:  R.  Parsons  (?X  Coh/.  ait.  Succsss.,  Pt,  1.  di.  L  p.  9. 
1638  one  of  the  best  kindes  of  a  commonwealth  that  is  called  Aristocratia 
where  a  few  and  the  best  doe  goveme;  Sir  Th.  Smith,  Commo9im.  qf  EngL, 
Blc  t.  ch.  id.  p.  36. 

2.  concrete,  a  ruling  body  of  the  best  citizens,  a  privi- 
leged order,  the  upper  classes,  a  state  governed  by  a  privi- 
leged order. 

1603  Thus  also  he  teeth  England,  apt  to  be  gonened  by  a  Monarchic, 
Venice  to  like  an  ArisUcratia :  C  HiVDOH,  Dsf.  Jttdic.  Astnl.,  p.  537. 

aristolochla,  aristok^iat  .r^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ipurroXoxla, 
ipuxToKoxiux  (poet),  — '  birthwort ' :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
many  species  of  which  are  medicinal,  one  of  those  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  being  deemed  useful  in  childbirth.  The 
Anglicised  forms  astrology,  aristolocli(e),  aristolochie  come 
through  Fr.  eutrologe,  aristoloche,  -ckie. 

1898  Aristologia  is  a  fiiU  medycynall  berbe  though  it  be  bvtter.  &  therof  is 
two  manere  of  kyndes:  longe  and  nmnde.  and  ejrtheris  bote  and  drye:  Trkvisa, 
Tt.  Barth,  Dt  F.  R.,xvn.  lay.  1536  Agaynst  the  fallyng  euyll  take  rounde 
arutologia/euforbiumycastoreum;  Grrts //erlail,  cb,  xxvi,       1048  Aristologia 


is  hote  and  drye  in  the  seconde  degree,  and  it  hath  vertue  to  incame  vlceres 
wyth  mundUycatun :  Trahrron,  Tr.  yiftfs  ChiruTf.,  foL  cUxxv  v>/i.  1600 
All  the  sort  of  these  Aristolochies  yeeld  an  aroma ticall  odour:  Holland,  Tr. 
PSn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  25,  ch.  8,  VoL  11.  p.  aai.  —  verely  AristokxUa  woikeih  the 
same  effect:  ib.,  p.  337. 

*ariston  men  (h)1idor,  ipurrm  nip  iit>p,  pkr. :  Gk. :  'water 
indeed  (is)  best' ;  the  openmg  words  of  Pindar's  first  Olym- 
pian ode. 

1840  an  ancient  Welsh  Poet,  one  Pvmdar  ap  Tutor,  |  Was  right  in 
proclaiming  'AsisTON  mrh  UdorI' |  Which  means  'The  pure  Element  It 
for  Man't  belly  meant  I'    Barham,  IngMs.  Ltg.,  p  35  (<86sX 

aristos,  c^otoi,  pi.  axistoi,  ipurroi,  masc.  adj. :  Gk. : 
'best ',  used  as  a  sb.  as  short  for  aristocrat  for  which  aiisto 
is  also  found. 

1848  ThePriestwa*alw«ysanoUe.,4ra><af  to  begin  with:  Carlvlr, /'ox/ 
A*  Pres.,  334.  1864  Carrier  had  once  set  up  a  guillotine  in  her  back  yard, 
and  decapitated  half  a  score  of  "arestos"  [<>r]  there:  G.  A.  Sala,  Qm'ts  Aims, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  X.  p  149.  1886  All  the  aristoi  of  the  place  were  uked :  Mrs. 
LvKN  LiNTON,  Pastm  Canw,  Vol.  ul  ch.  vii  p.  15a 

Aristoteleaii,  -Han,  -lie,  -lical  (-161-),  adj.to  Aristotle, 
Lat  Aristotelis,  Gk,  'A/)«rniTf'Xi7f,  the  founder  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosophy  and  of  logic,  whose  system  prevailed  in 
Modem  Europe  until  the  Baconian  philosophy  superseded 


it  Aristotelian,  sb. :  a  believer  in  the  system  of  Aristotle, 
a  student  of  Aristotle's  works. 

1607  What  sense  I  should  give  to  that  Aristotelean  Proverb:  Torssix, 
Ssrfsats,  653.  [N.  E.  D.]  lUO  Our  modenie  astronomers,  avcrtinK  this 
Aristotelian  opinion,  have  found:  Pbrsok,  Varistiss,  a.  iv.  63.  1678  the 
name  of  Ptripaistick  at  Aristetstiek  Athstsmt  Cuoworth,  Intsli.  Syst.,  Bk.  1. 
ch.  Ui.  p.  13a  —  Now  I  say  the  whole  AristouUcal  System  of  Plulosophy  is 
infinitely  to  be  preferred:  ll^.,  ch.  i.  p.  53.  1684  made  no  scruple  to  come 
and  tell  me  to  my  Face. ..that  I  was...  the  Aristotis,  the  Hi/fccrates,zaA  the 
Avicstma  of  the  Tinw:  Tr.  Tansmisr's  Trav.,  VoL  IL  p  85.  18W  I  once 
knew  a  very  excellent  Greek  scholar  and  Aristotelian,  who  perished  miserably  in 
his  second  year,  a  victim  to  that  concoction  [jam]:  Skttchss  o/Cantah,  p.  3. 

*armada,  -ado,  Sp.,  armade,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.:  sb.:  see 
armata.  The  final  -o  is  the  regular  i6c. — 17  c  represen- 
tation of  Sp.  unaccented  a. 

I.    a  naval  armament,  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war, 

loss  The  Turks  Armado  was  before  Coron ;  M.  Kvhg,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lsti., 
and  Ser.,  Vol.  ii.  No.  cviiL  p.  46(1837).  1568  That  the  annade  of  learned 

shipps  belonging  to  this  arte,  |  May  waye  the  ancres  spred  the  sayles,  and  from 
rough  seas  depart:  J.  Hall,  mT.  Gale's  fooitraii,  sig.  A  iiij  C.  1591chislale 
encounter  of  Syr  Richard  Grinvile...with  the  Armada  of  Spaine:  W.  Ralbigh, 
Ltut  Fight  ^Rsvsngt,  p.  15  (X871X  —  AU  which  and  more,  is  conlinned  by  a 
Spanish  Captaine  of  the  same  Armada :  ih.,^.  34.  1698  for  when  they  bst 
eotred  into  the  Fleete  or  Armado,  they  had  their  great  sayle  in  readinesse:  Tr. 
7.  Van  Limschattn,  p.  9a  (Arber,  1871).  1098  Armada,jL  Spanish  word,  it 
a  Nauy  of  ships  for  warre,  or  one  great  ship  of  wane:  R.  Barrbt,  Thsor.  ^ 
Warrts,  Table.  —  I  demaunded  of  him  againe  touching  hit  kings  Armadas,  and 
preparation  forwarres:  ii.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  130.  1600  two  armadaes  of  enemies 
aftunting  one  another:  Holland^  Tr.  Livf,  Bk.  xxv.  p.  569.  1603  exploits 
and  prowesses,  expeditions,  victones,  voiages,  annadoet,  lenons,  campes:  —  Tr. 
Plut.  Mar.,  p.  633.  1630  the  rumours  of  the  Turkish  Armada:  Brkmt, 
Tt.  Saav/s  Hist.  Ctmu.  TrttU,  Bk.  Tin.  p.  via  (1671^  1635  the  Armmda 
for  India  was  made:  Purchas,  PUgrims.  VoL  1.  Bk.  L  n.  33.  beC  16U 
No  ErrantJcnight  ever  went  to  fight  |  Witii  half  so  gat  a  wavada,  |  Had  you 
seen  but  his  look,  you'ld  have  sworn  on  a  book,  )  Heeld  have  conquered  a 
whole  armada:  Percy's  Reliques,  p.  341  (1857X  1655  all  your  armado  at 
Brent  will  be  quickly  discharged  those  harbours:  Evklvn,  Corrtsp.,  VoL  IT. 
p.  306  (1873).  1660  an  ArmaBo  of  Dolphins  compassed  usi  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  3  j  (1677).  1667  He  in  himself  did  wlwle  Annado's  bring :  Drydeh, 
AH$t,  Minu.,  14,  p.  4. 

I  a,    esp.  the  Great  Spanish  Armada  of  1588. 

1088  all  those  being  for  no  service  in  the  armada  may  be  well  presumed  (say 
th^)  to  have  come  to  have  possessed  the  roomcs  of  all  the  noblemen  in  England 
ana  Scotland:  C«^  s/a  Lsttsr  sent  out  of  England  to  an  AmSassadour  in 
France  for  the  Kinrif  SfcUne,  p.  6  (Brit.  Mus. ).  1098  that  huge  and  baultie 
Spanish  Armada:  K.  Hakluyt,  yoyagts,  VoL  L  sig.  *3o*.  1603  Of  tlu^ 
bookes  a  great  number  were  prints],  but  presently  vpon  the  ooerthrow  of  the  great 
inuincible  Armado  vnder  their  heroicall  Adlaniado,  father  Parsons  for  shame  of 
the  world,  and  to  the  end  that  it  should  not  be  knowne  how  the  expectation  of 
the  false  prophet  was  Irnsttate,  procured  the  whole  impression  to  be  burnt: 
W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  of  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  340.  160S  Woe,  and  atu, 
woe  to  the  vain  braoados  |  Of  T^^wn-like-inuincible  Armados:  J.  Sylvester, 


riy  presented  In  an  Ovsnadax  J.  * 
Wks.,  p.  3*13  (i'687X  bef.  1670  the  Mood  was  changed  with  the  Man,  and  he 
spake  as  lofuly  from  that  Matter,  as  if  the  great  Armada  had  been  sailing  again 
upon  our  Brittish  Ocean:  J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  Williams,  Pt  i.  160,  p.  rsa(i693). 

2.    a  single  ship  of  war. 

1060  one  of  the  Queens  Armados  of  England :  J.  Sparke,  y.  Hawking 
See.  for.,  p.  30  (1878).  1088  these  Ships  be  very  well  a^Tointed,  or  else  are 
guarded,  with  the  Armods  of  the  PsrtinraJss :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frtdtridts 
V»y-,  foL  6  r«.  1091  there  had  mteene  seuerall  Annados  assailed  her; 
W.  Raleigh,  Last  Fight  <!f  Revenge,  p  si  (1871X  1095  the  AdmiraU  of 
the  Hulks,  and  two  other  great  Armados:  G.  Markham,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenviii, 
p.  40  (1871).  1615  a  barke  Armado  of  Simo:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trm>.,  p.  ts 
(1633). 

Variants,  16  c. — 17  c.  armado,  armade,  16  c  armod. 
[From  Lat  armdta,  fern.  pass,  past  part  of  arw<lr*,='to 
arm',  whence  It.  armata,  Eng.  army  through  Fr.  armde^ 

amadillo^  sb. :  Sp.  dim.  of  armado,  fr.  Lat  past  part 
pass.  arm4/«j,»>' armed' :  name  of  several  species  of  S. 
American  burrowing  animals  with  the  upper  part  of  the  bead 
and  body  covered  with  a  bony  armour  m  scales  or  plates, 
and  able  to  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball  presenting  only  the 
hard  case  to  attack.  The  largest  species,  found  in  Guiana, 
bears  the  native  name  TaUnt  or  Tattu.  The  scientific  name 
of  the  genus  is  Dasypus. 

1077  he  is  called  the  Armadillo  [ArmadilUo,  Ed.  1580],  that  i*  to  saie  a 
beaste  armed.  He  is  of  the  greatnesse  of  a  yonge  Pigge :  Framptom,  yojtfuU 
Newts,  foL  73  D*.  1093 — 1633  The  beasts  that  natunlly  breed  in  this  country 
[Brazil]  are... monkeyes... aimadilloes,  alagartoes  and  a  store  of  venemouswormes 
and   serpents,  as  scorpions,  adders  which  they  call  vinons:  R.  Hawkins, 

Voyap  into  South  Sea,  I  39,  p.  i8a  (1878).  1600  a  beast  called  by  the 
Spaniards  ArmadiUa,  which  they  call  Cassacam,  which  seemeth  to  be  all 
barred  ouer  with  smal  plates  somewhat  like  to  a  Rinoceros:  R.  Hakloyt, 

Voyages,  VoL  HI.  p  6sa  1604  And  as  the  Dantas  be  defended  by  the 
hardnes  of  their  hides,  so  those  which  they  call  Armadilloa  are  by  the  multitude 
of  their  scales:  E  Grimston,  Tr.  DfAcostds  Hist.  W.  Indies,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv. 
p  383  (1880X  1686  ArmadiUa,  a  Beast  in  India  like  vnto  a  young  Pigge, 
couered  ouer  with  small  shels  like  vnto  Armour  :_jt  liues  like  a  Moale  intne 
Ground:  CbCKXRAM,  Pt.  iiL  (and  Ed.).        1678  A  Tatou  or  ArmadiiUx 
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J.  Rat,  JCmt*.  Lam  Ceimtr.,  p.  aS.  1891  one  Sftcin  of  Taiou  at  Amw 
iiib:  —  Cnatitm,  Ft.  ii.  p.  343  (1701X  1721  ARMADILLO,  a  Creature  in 
the  Wesi-JnduSy  whom  Nature  has  forti6ed  with  a  Sldn  like  Armour;  Bailby. 
1769  The  Tattu,  or  Annadillo,  of  Guiana,  is  the  laif  est  of  that  species  of 
animals:  E.  Bancboft,  Ess.  Nat.  Hist.  Guiana,  p.  145.  1790  The  ARMA- 
DILLO Is  found  only  in  South  America :  BewuH^s  Hist,  of  Quadmpeda, 
p.  44a.  1846  a  larse  animal,  with  an  osseous  coat  in  compartments,  very  like 
that  of  an  armadillo:  C.  Darwin,  yaurH.  Beagle,  ch.  v.  p.  8a, 

annata,  sb. :  It. :  fleet,  naval  armament    See  armada, 

1662  walles  sufficiently  strange  to  defend  y*  force  of  the  Armata:  J.  Shutr, 
Twc  Comm.  (Tr.X  foL  16  V.  1673  a  Captain  of  the  Armata:  J.  Ray, 
youm,  Lmu  Countr.^  pw  171. 

^armatole,  sb. :  Mod.  Gk. :  an  armed  man,  a  guerilla 
warrior  of  Greece,  a  militia-man. 

1882  He  told  how  Moreote  armatoles  for  trampled  Greece  had  striTcn : 
AucsTRONG,  GarL  Jrom  Greece,  Suspense,  p.  347,  1,  ^  —  Then  out  like  devils 
leaped  amid  the  smoke  |  Albanian  armatoli  from  thev  lair:  ^.,  Last  Sortie, 
p,  aM,  L  la, 

*anne8  blanches,  phr. :  Fr. :  side-arms  (sabre,  sword,  or 
bayonet);  ///.  'white  arms'. 
1876  •Vans^  MiL  Diet, 

Armlda,  a  fair  enchantress  with  a  magic  girdle,  in  Tasso's 
JtrusaUm  Delivered  {^rag,  Tr.  by  Fairfajc,  1600). 

166S  As  stout  Armida,  bold  Thahstris,  |  And  she  that  woiJd  have  been 
the  Mistriis  |Of  Gundibert:  S.  Butlbh,  Hudiiras,  Pt.  I.  CanL  ii.  p.  loa. 
1814  These  did  not,  however,  like  the  maidens  of  Armida,  remain  to  greet  with 
harmony  the  approaching  guest:  Scott,  Wae.,  p.  97. 

aimiger,  sb.:  Lat,  'an  armour  bearer'.  Mod.  Lat,  'an 
esquire':  an  esquire,  orijF.  one  who  attended  upon  a  knight 
to  carry  his  shield,  &c. ;  later,  one  entitled  to  bear  a  coat  of 
arms. 

1698  a  gentleman  bom  ...  who  writes  himself  'Annigero,'  in  any  bilL 
wairanl,  quittance,  or  obUaation:  Shaxs.,  Merry  Wives,  i.  i,  10.  1762 
Carew  Reynell,  ariniger:  HoR.  Walpolk,  Vertue  s  Amcd.  Paintitig,  Vol.  v. 
p.  Ill  (1786X    [N.  ETd.)       1797  Entyc.  Brit. 

aimil  {.a  J.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  armille,  annilla,  Lat :  sb.:  a 
bracelet,  an  ornament  worn  by  a  king  at  coronation.  The 
Lat  form  armilla  seems  to  be  pedantic,  taken  from  i8c. 
dictionaries. 

1460  The  Armilles  hangyng  on  their  lyfte  sides  :Caxton,  Ovid's  Met. ,  xrv, 
ziv.  (N.  £.  D.]  1483  The  dmdeme  IW>  his  heed  and  the  armylle  fro  hys  aime: 
—  Geld.  Leg.,  68/4.  1486  The  king...shall  take  armyll  of  the  Cardinall...and 
it  is  to  wete  that  armyll  is  made  in  maaer  of  a  stole  wovyn  with  gold  and  set 
with  stones:  Ctrmi.  Hen.  VIL,  in  R»il.  Papers,  18.    [N.  E.  O.] 

azmoire,  sb. :  Fr.,  or  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  a  cupboard,  chest 

1671  Ij  owld  chystes  ijr,  vji£...ij  armoires  jA:  Wilis  A*  Im.  If.  Count.,  361 
(1835).  (N.  E.  D.]  1699  at  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  a  large  Closet  of  Manu- 
scnpts;  also  another  Armoir  in  the  great  Library,  where  the  most  ancient 
Manuscripts  axe  kept:  M.  Listrr,  ytrum.  to  Paris,  p.  117.       1886  An  impor- 

r»try...bas  been  stolen  from  the  church  of  L'Isle  Adam.    It  was  ab- 
from  an  armoire :  A  tluMoum,  July  a5,  p.  iao/3. 

azmozeen,  armozine  {j.^m.\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  amtesin, 
ttrmoisiH((e) :  a  stout  silk,  generally  black. 

1688  there  are  many  makers  of  Armesine,  and  weauen  of  Gerdles  of  wooU :  T. 
UiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  FreJeridis  Voy.,  fd.  6  V.  1763  Rich  Brocade>...Tabbies, 
Ducaps,  black  Armo2eens...Mantuas :  Brii.  Ckrvn.,  Feb.  (Advt.X  in  Beck's 
Dmfef's  Diet. 

arnica,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  an  antispasmodic  drug  prepared 
from  an  alpine  plant.  Arnica  montana,  best  known  in  the 
form  of  a  tincture  for  outward  application  to  wounds,  bruises, 
&C.  1797  Encyc.  Brit.  The  Bot.  Arnica,  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Asterticeae,  is  found  1753  Chambers, 
Cycl.f  Suppl. 

arnotto.    Seeannatto. 

arochoe:  Port.    Seeareca. 

*KtiaDat,pl.  ardmata,  sb. :  Gk.  ifiufia :  a  scent,  fragrance ; 
an  aromatic  extract,  spice;  also  metapk.  Superseded  in 
18  c  the  early  aromat{e)  (Fr.  fr.  Lat  pL  arJ»ra/a),=' spice'. 

17SQ  AROMA...all  sweet  smelling  SpKcs,  Herbs,  Flowers,  Seeds,  or  Roots: 
Bailsv.  1814  The  more  odorous  plana... whose  amna  we  may  wish  to  retain 
might  be  preserved  in  a  similar  manner:  Edin.  Rev..  Vol.  aa,  p  116.  1828 
catdi  the  aroma  of  a  pound  of  green  tea,  and  dash  the  wnole  with  glenlivet :  Lord 
BsACOHSriKLD,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  a7  (1881).  1830  I  shall  always 

retain  a  lively  recollection  of  my  agreeable  interview  with  Ld.  Byron.. .so  long  a 
time  has  elapeed  that  much  of  the  aroma  of  the  pleasure  has  evaporated :  J.  Galt, 
Life  qfSyrvH,  p.  177.  1884  It  [worship]  is  (hat  pan  [of  religion]  which  the 
aroma  is  to  the  rose ;  C.  H.  Hall,  in  Homilet.  Mthfy.,  Aug.,  p.  615/1.  1886 
They  are  pervaded  by  an  aroma  of  intoxication:  AtMnaum,  Dec  5,  p.  7ao/i. 
1886  It  may,  indeed,  be  that  the  mere  mention  of  certain  names  has  a  kind  of 
aroma  for  American  leaden:  it.,  Apr.  17,  p.  513/1. 
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arpeggio,  sb.:  It :  lit.  'a  playingf  ftp' the  harp',  a  striking 
the  notes  of  a  chord  in  succession  illst«ad,9f  together,  after 
the  manner  of  a  player  upon  the  haq>;  d  c^ord  or  passage 
in  this  style.  "•  • '  /.  *•  . 

17a4ARPEGGIO,seetheWoidUERP£GGIO:.r/i<>>-/£^ql«K.V^'»--  >^<&- 
M  Msis.  Bks.  1869  Her  little  claw  swept  the  chords  with  couitga  tlnd  precision, 
and  struck  out  the  notes  of  the  arpeggio  clear  and  distinct :  Oiu;e  a  iVfsk,  July 
16,  p.  sa/a.  1884  The  rippling,  surging  arpeggios  and  crescendof  sweep  in 
upon  the  sense:  J.  H.  Shokt^iousb,  Schoolmaster  Mark,  ch.  iv.  p.  5W,  Jt^Bo. 
Each  number  is  devoted  to  some  technical  difficulty— the  arpeggio,  the  Oct^Mi,-  , 
the  shake:  Academy,  Oct.  ay,  p.  a8o/i.  *  •  .■ 

arpen(t),  ±:i,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  arpent,  Norm.  Fr.  arpen:  '• 
an  obsolete  Fr.   measure  of  land  containing   loo  square 
perches  of  various  size.    The  standard  arpent  of  Paris  was 
equal  to  about  five-sixths  of  an  English  acre.    The  word 
arpent  is  now  treated  as  French. 

1680  Demi  arpent,  balfe  an  arpent,  that  is,  nine  hundrethe  foote  of  grounde: 
HoLLYBAND,  Treos.  Fr.  Teng.  (N.  E.  D.]  1600  five  hundred  arpens  or 
acres  of  the  dtie  lands:  Hoixand,  Tr.  Lim,  Bk.  i.vni.(Brev.  Flor.\p.  ia4a. 
1601  An  Acre  or  Arpen  of  ground:  —  Tr.  Ptin.  H.  H.,  Bk.  18,  ch.  3,  VoL  1.  p. 
SJO- 

Variants,  17  c.  arpen,  arpinl/j. 

arquebus,  &c.    See  harqnebtu,  &c.  . . 

arra,  arrha,  sb. :  Lat :  earnest-money ;  metapk.  a  pledge. 

1678  By  his  spirite...we  have...our  ana  and  earnest  penny  of  his  assured 
covenant;  Anderson,  ^O^am&awi^,  p.  4  b.    [T.] 

*airack,  arack,  rack,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  name  of  sundry 
Common  kinds  of^  spirituous  liquor,  esp.  that  distilled  from 
the  fermented  sap  of  palms,  and  that  distilled  from  rice. 

1698  The  second  distillation  thereof  is  called  Uraca,  which  is  veric  ^ood  wine, 
&  is  the  wine  of  India,  for  they  have  no  other  [wine]:  Tr.  y.  Van  LinschoteiCs 
Veyms.  Bk.  i.  VoL  ii.  p.  49  (1885X  1614  Java  hath  been  fatal  to  many  of 
the  English,  but  much  through  their  own  distemper  with  Rack:  Purchas,  Pil- 
grimage, 693  (1637).  [Yule]  1617  Wine  is  forbideen  [nr]  by  Mahomets  law, 
which  permits  Aquauite  vulnrly  called  Harecb,  which  Aquauite  they  often 
drinke  euen  to  diunckennes:  F.  MORYSON,  Itin.,  Ft.  III.  p.  zaQ.  —  Haraeh'.  ii*, 
Pt.  1.  p.  345.  1622  a  jar  of  Liquea  vryiie  (or  rack) :  R  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  i. 
p.  15  (1883X  1628  Some  small  quantitie  of  Wine,  but  not  common  is  made 
among  than,  they  call  it  Raack,  distilled  from  Sugar  and  a  Spide  rinde  of  a  Tree 
called  lagra:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  147a  —  hot  and 

fiery  drinkes,  as  Aracke  and  Aracape :  ib..  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  533,  1634  They 
haue  Arack  or  Vsquebagh,  distilled  from  Dates  or  Rice :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 
Trap.,  p.  150.  1712  Fans,  Muslins,  Pictures,  Arrack,  and  other  Indian  Goods: 
Spectator,  No.  a8S,  Jan.  30,  p.  414/a  (Morley).  1719  The  clandestine  impor- 
tatioo  of  Brandy,  Anack,  Rum,  Spirits,  and  Strong  Waters.. .from  Parts  beyond 
the  Seas:  Stat.  6  Geo.  /.,  c.  ai,  |  11.  1788  Arrack,  imported  by  the  East 
India  company,  the  gallon  o.  o.  9:  Stat.  37  Gee.  III.,  c  13,  Sched.  A^  s.v. 
Spirits,  1848  How  little  do  you  know  the  effect  of  ladc  punch !  What  is  the 
rack  in  the  punch,  at  night,  to  the  rack  in  the  head  of  a  morning:  Thackeray, 
Van.  Fair,  Vol.  L  ch.  vi.  p.  59  (1879).  1880  Bimbo  is  made  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  Arrack  punch,  except  that  Cognac  brandy  is  substituted  for  arrack  t 
Barmatrt  Man. 

I^From  Native  Indian  forms  of  Arab.  '«ra^,='sweat', 
'juice',  'sap'  (of  the  date-palm),  'fermented  liquor'.  See 
rakL] 

Arrankayo:  Malay.    See  Qrankay. 

*arraB,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Arras,  name  of  a  town  in  Artois. 

I.  a  rich  tapestry  with  figures  and  scenes  interwoven, 
manufactured  at  the  town  of  Arras;  often  called 'cloth  of 
Arras*. 

abL  1400  Orwas  ther  arras  abowt  bur  hede  bowndt  Epipk.,  114  (Tumb., 
1843)1  _XN-^-D.}  (1428  pece  d'Aras:  Rolls  of  ParitatnenI,  quoted  in 
T.  L.  K:  Oliphant's  New  English,  Vol.  i.  p.  ai6  (1886).]  1600  the  churche 
was  dcvyded  by  riche  clothes  of  arras  into  dyven  chambers :  Chron.  ^Calais, 
p.  49  (1S46).  1606  cloth  of  arras  wroght  with  gold  as  thyk  as  cowd  be: 
Paslon  Letters,  Vol.  III.  No.  953,  p.  405  (1874).  1688  The  chambres  hangid 
with  clothes  of  arace:  J.  Skklton,  Garl.  of  Lour.,  475,  Wka.,  VoL  L  p.  381 
(1843X  bef.  1629  Hangynge  aboute  the  walles  |  Clothes  of  golde  and  palles,  | 
Arras  of  ryche  aray,  |  Fresshe  as  floun  in  Mav:  —  Col.  Clonte,  944,  it.,  p.  347. 
1666  cloth  of  Aras  or  Venlure  of  inarueylous  workmanshyppe:  R  Eden, 
Decades,  Sect.  i.  p.  icA  (r88s).  1680  Araehne  hauing  wouen  in  ck>th  of 
Anas,  a  Raine-bow  of  sundry  silkes:  J.  Lyly,  Eufhnes  A*  hit  BngL,  p.  119 
(1868).  1690  The  wals  were  round  about  apparelled  |  With  costly  dothes  of 
Anas  and  of  Toure:  Spbns.,  ^.  O.,  iii.  i.  34.  1601  Babylonian  woike  or 
doth  of  Arras:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  48,  VoL  1.  p.  saS. 
1620  the  place  for  the  Sessions  should  be  beautified  with  hanginn  of  Anas : 
Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s  Htst.  Connc.  Trent,  Bk.  IL  p  iia  (1676).  1644  we  were 
conducted  to  the  lodgings  tapestried  with  incomparable  anas :  EvBLVN,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  38  (1873).  1676  Best  Judges  will  our  Ornaments  allow,  |  Though 
they  the  wrong  side  of  the  Arras  show:  Shadwbll,  Psyche,  Epu.,  p.  7a. 
1806  the  mlk  of  the  state  chambers  were...hung  with  anas  or  tapest^t 
J.  Dallaway,  Ois.  Eng.  Anhit.,  p.  106. 

I  a.    attrib. 

I486  Coopertortum  lecti,  de  areswerke ;  Inv.,  in  Ripon  Ch.  Acts,  366. 
[N.  E.  DO  1642  Aresse  nanginges,  and  the  other  delices  of  riche  men ; 
Udall,  Tr.  Erasm.  Apophth.,  13  (156^).  [ii.l  1666  wherein  the  paynters 
and  arras  woorken  are  deceaued :  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  vu.  p.  383  (1885). 
1696  In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns;  |  lo  cypress  cmsts  my  anras 
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oooateipobtt:  Smaks.,  TMi/uifat,^  3J3-  VSt  Your  Exceltcnca  Iwth  the 
beM  gin  to  dispatch  i  Tbeie  »as*(iictuics  of  nobility,  I  ever  lead  of:  Mas- 
siMGSit,  Dnib  ifiltm,ii\,  f,  ^jVlU.,  p.  55/*  (1839X  16S1  the  great  Amu- 
haqgiog*:  A.  Vill.tft^x^Mue.,  p.  33. 

2.    hangingsv^tapestry  fixed  before  the  walls  of  rooms. 

1S98  She  (HhU  «ot  see  me :  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras:  Shaks., 
MmyjVmAf  ia.  3,  97.  16M  Be  you  and  I  behind  an  anas  then:— 
Ham.,  !r«  3, 164. 

•**^'t]-«%a,  arrequa,  arracca:  Port.    See  areca. 

'  - 'Arrtt,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Old  Fr.  arest :  a  decree  or  sentence  of  a 
■  French  court,  a  royal  or  parliamentary  decree. 

MM  The  enclosed  arret  will  ktt  yor  LP  see  that  I  have ...  finished  the 
looge  dependinge  suite:  Evklyn,  Comsf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  343  (1B73).  IM6 
pass'd  an  Arrest  in  favour  of  them  accordmgly :  Howsll,  Lewis  XIII.  ^  p.  35. 
ITtS  The  datlc  Tricks  of  Bnktrt  and  .S'«K'>-jobbers...may  have  the  same 
mischievous  Effects  on  (heir  Fortunes  as  a  Frtnch  Amt :  Gtnt.  Mag-  $<i/i. 
1777  At  I  had  seen  the  amt,  before  I  read  the  book,  I  expected  to  find  it  niU 
of  impiety  and  m;ofIigacy:  Lord  Chestbkpikld,  Lett.  (Tt.  fr.  FrA  Bk.  L 
No.  xxix.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  93  (1777).  1787  This  was  a  &Ise  an- 
nundatioo  of  an  arret  iTenTegUtrtmtHi  which  does  not  exist:  Gtnt.  Mag., 
1117/3.  IMS  some  ofthepioposidonsofthe  Slates  General  of  the  fourteenth 
century  might  be  mistaken  for  arrets  of  the  States  General  of  the  eighteenth 
century :  Craik  and  Mactarlahb,  Piet.  Hitt.  Eng.,  Vol.  n.  p.  330/2. 

*arrOt^  sb. :  Fr. :  agreement,  resolution,  order. 

1886  Robespierre  acted  in  the  Committee  and  signed  its  arrCtJs  on  the  15th 
and  38th  June;  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Etmyt  Fr.  Rev.,  vi.  p.  403  (t8s7X  1880  At 
the  end  <m  every  sitting,  the  votes  so  given  were  to  be  simimed  up  by  the  French 
oommissioner,  and  to  be  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  nrrlti,  under  the  assistance  of 
the  Imperial  envoy:  Once  a  Week,  Apr.  38,  p.  384/3. 

anitoe,  Fr.:  j*.,  'rear',  'arrear';  adv.,  'behind',  'back'. 
An  occasional  modem  refashioning  of  the  various  Eng. 
adaptations  of  arriire  (Old  Fr.  arere,  ariere),  which  in  its 
original  character  of  adverb  is  already  found  in  14  c. 
English. 

*aiTi6repeiu^/Ar.:  Fr.:  lit  'behind-thought',  reserva- 
tion, secret  thought. 

1838  Such  drear  and  fearfnl  aspects  of  nature,  mingled  with  such  views  of 


an  aniiii-temte:  it.,  3rd  Ser.,  i.  1.  38.  1879  bestowing  it  purely,  freelv, 
without  doubt  or  arritrt  ftntii:  Mrs.  Ouphant,  WiMn  lie  Prtcinctt,  ch. 
xxvi.  p.  367.  1888  the  absence  of  any  arriirt-feiuie  of  flirtation  going  on 
anywhere, — so  confused  the  intelligence  of  this  sharp-witted  lady,  that  she  had 
scarcely  time  to  decide  upon  her  own  line  of  action:  L.  Ouphant,  AUiora 
Pete,  ch.  vii.  p.  94  (1884). 

arridre-nuir,  sb.:  Fr.  See  quotation.  Perhaps  Holland 
coined  the  compound. 

1600  he  set  out  the  Pomoerie  further.  Pamarium,  according  to  the 
Etymologie  and  litterall  signification  of  the  word  is  as  much  to  say,  as  Pott' 
mteriamt,  or  the  Arriermtm,  that  is,  a  plat  of  ground  behind,  or  without  the 
wall:  Holland,  Tr.  Liny,  Bk.  I.  p.  31. 

arriero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  muleteer. 

18S6  a  mulish-looking  sort  of  man  who  used  to  tetrilV  all  the  arriero*  and 
peons  who  passed:  Capt,  Head,  Pampasj  p.  165.  1882  The  arrieros,  or 
carriers,  congregate  in  convoys,  and  set  off  in  large  and  well  armed  trains :  W. 
Irving,  Alkamera,  p.  15.  1846  The  arriero  tells  you  to  show  your  mule  the 
best  line,  and  then  allow  ner  to  cross  as  she  likes:  C  Dajiwim,  yawm.  BtmgU, 
ch.  XT.  p.  334. 

*aiTolm,  sb.:  Sp.  and  Port 

1.  an  old  Spanish  weight,  a  quarter  (of  a  quintal),  equal 
to  25  pounds  English,  ^so  an  old  Portuguese  weight  of 
about  32  pounds  English. 

1666  which  waye  one  Arrma  and  seuen  pounde,  or  .xxxii.  pounde.  after  .xii, 
ounces  to  the  pounde :  R.  Edbh,  Dtcatlat,  Sect.  n.  n.  313  (188:).  1689  a  roue 
of  synamum :  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mendtta't  Hitt.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  366  (1SS4X 
1698  an  Arroba  which  is  33.  pound :  Tr.  f.  Van  LiHschoteiit  Vojaget,  Bk.  L 
VoL  I.  p.  14  (18S5).  1699  at  so  much  the  barre,  which  barre  is  3  quintals,  a 
roues  and  19  rotilos...Note  that  euery  quintal  is  4  roues,  and  euel^  roue  33 
rotilos,  which  is  138  rotilos  the  quinlall :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagtt,  VoL  11.  l  p. 
376.  —  some  aranat  of  packlhreed:  ii.,  VoL  11.  ii.  p.  3.  1600  euery  Arroua 
being  one  and  Ihirlie  Italian  pound-weight:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lta"!  Hut.  Afr., 
Introd.,  p.  53.  1804  The  burthen  which  one  of  these  sheepe  dooth  commonly 
carry  is  of  foute  or  sixe  arrobas:  E.  Grihston,  Tr.  lyAcetUii  Hitt.  W. 
Indtei,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  390  (188a).  18S6  threescore  thousand  Arrobes  (euery 
Arrobe  is  fine  and  twentie  pounds) :  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  ii.  p.  5. 
1811  equal  to  the  burden  of  4  arrobas  (too  lbs.) :  W.  Walton,  Penman  SAee^, 
p.  33. 

2.  name  of  two  old  Spanish  measures  superseded  1859. 
The  a.  of  wine  contained  3^  Imp.  gallons ;  the  a.  of  oil  2^. 

1638  MiNSHBU,  Glide  into  Tongntt. 

Variants,  16  c,  17  c.  arroua,  aroba,  roua,  16  c  aroua,  roue, 
17  c.  arrobe.    The  «'s=v's. 
[From  Arab,  ar-rub'  for  al  r»*',='the  quarter'.] 


ARSENAL 

arrogatdr  {±=.j.=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  (a)  one  who 
makes  pretensions ;  {b)  a  techn.  term  in  Roman  Law,  one 
who  adopts  a  child  by  the  form  adrogoHo. 

a.  1663.3f>r/»i£»^aTrogators,  pTOrogators,  derogators:  J.  Gavlb,  ^<v- 
attro-mancer,  p.  376. 

[As  if  Lat  adrogator,  arr.,  noun  of  agent  to  adrogare,'-'t(y 
cairn  as  one's  own',  'to  assume'.  Only  used  teckn.  (see 
above,  b)  in  Lat.] 

smaHSL, pass. part.:  Fr. :  rounded. 

1889  mine  [my  pack  of  cards]  were  of  the  species  called,  technically,  amn- 
ditt  [sic]:  the  honours  slightly  convex  at  the  ends,  the  lower  cards  slightly  at  the 
sides:  E.  A.  Pos,  Wkt.,yo\.  1.  p.  394  (1884}. 

airondiflsement,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  making  round.  A  territorial 
division  of  France  governed  by  a  sub-prefect,  the  first  sub- 
division of  a  Dipartement,  each  arrondissement  comprising 
many  (now  on  the  average  about  loo)  Communes. 

1808  her  esute...broke  in  a  little  on  the  arrondittenunf:  H.  Mors,  Cateit 
in  tearcA  «^  a  Wife,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  406  (1809).  1828  he  became  the 
largest  proprietor  in  the  arrondissement :  Engl,  in  Ftraiee*,  VoL  11.  p.  *96. 

arrova,  arroua :  Sp.  and  Port.    See  arroba. 

arroyo,  sb.:  Sp.:  'rivulet', ' small  river*:  in  the  Western 
States  and  S.  America,  a  dry  bed  of  a  stream. 

1846  The  arroyo  by  which  we  descended  to  the  river  was  cnt  from  a  bed  of 
reddish  pebbles  30  or  30  feet  deep;  Retonnaitt.  fr.  Fori  Ltavenwrlh,  p.  oa 
(1848).— a  dry  arid  plain  intersected  by  arroyos  (dry  beds  of  streams)  in  a  souto- 
terly  course :  it.,  p.  36.         18..  Down  the  arroyo,  out  across  the  mead,  |  By 
' "  »T  Ha  -.-..-.. 


heath  and  hollow, 
1886  tl 
creeks) 


the  flying  maid:  Brbt  Hamt^  Friar  Pedrcft  Xidt. 


1886  the  ground  is  broken  by  rocky  cailons  and  deep  arroyos  (dry  beds  of  small 
):  Or7rA<//ilf4f.,  Mo.  39,  New  Ser.,  p.  300. 


ars  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  nrz. 

*ars  [or  artis]  est  cdl&re  artein,/Ar. :  Lat. :  'it  is  (true) 
art  to  conceal  art',  i.e.  to  produce  a  natural  effect  with  no 
trace  of  study  or  effort. 

1088  The  hand  of  Art  will  be  too  visible  in  it  against  that  maxime  of  all 
Professions;  Ars  est  celare  artem.  That  it  is  the  greatest  perfection  of  Art  to 
keep  it  self  undiscovered:  Drvden,  Ess.  on  Dram.  Po.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  34 
(1701).  bef.  1746  But  in  oratory  the  greatest  art  is  to  hide  art.  Artis  est  celare 
artem:  Swift,  Wks.,  p.  so;/i  (1869).  178T  They  lay  out  their  gardens  as 
they  paint  their  faces,  and  iozget  that  Artis  est  celare  artem:  P.  Bbckpord, 
Lttt.  fr.  Itttl.,  VoL  I.  p.  384  (180s).  1806  Artii  at  alare  artem  is  an 
indispensable  rule  of  rfaetoiic:  Eain.  Rev.,  VoL  6,  p.  106. 

ars  longa,  vita  brevis,/Ar. :  Lat :  art  (is)  long,  life  (is) 
short  Seneca,  De  Brevit.  Vit.,  i.  Vita  brevis  est,  longa 
ars. 

169T  Let  us  know  that,  vita  trevit,  an  longa,  life  is  short,  and  the  art  of 
salvation  requireth  a  long  time  of  learning:  King,  on  yonaA,  p.  319/s  (1864X 
1662  A.  I.  V.  b.,  said  Hippocrates,  life  is  short,  and  art  is  long:  John  Trapp, 
Com.,  Vol.  ti.  p.  313/3  (1867).  1864  J.  Worthington,  Lip,  in  Jos.  Mode's 
lyjtt.,  p.  iv.  1840  'A.  I.,  V.  i.r  said  Doctor  Butts:  Barham,  InfoUt. 
Leg.,  p.  159  (i86;X  1864  Art  longa.  Vita  brevis,  et  linea  recta  brevtttima 
ett  ('and  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest']:  Thackxray,  Newcamet,  VoL  t. 
ch.  xviL  p.  195  (1879). 

^arsenal,  .r^. :  It  arzenale,  arsenate. 

I.  a  building-yard  or  dock  for  ships  of  war  with  accom- 
modation for  aU  kinds  of  stores  and  materials  for  a  fleet. 
Obs.  except  in  reference  to  old  times. 

abt  1606  At  the  Archynale  there  be  closed  within,  alwaye  in  redynesse  to 
set  forth  whan  they  woU,  an  .c.  galyes,  grete  bastardes  and  sotell,  bnydes  aU 
tho  that  be  in  voyage  and  in  the  haven  [of  Venice]:  StR  R.  GtnrLPOMiB, 
Pylgrymagt,  p.  7  (185 1).  1649  the  Arstnalet,  where  their  shippes  and 
galleys  were  made:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital.,  fol.  36  r'.  1662  gaue  order  to 
make  redie  his  Nauie,  and  caused  them  to  take  out  of  die  ArKuale,  all  his 
Galleys,  fustes,  and  Palandres:  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  fol.  68  r«.  1679 
the  Arocnall  where  the  Grecians  nauie  lay:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  136 
(1613).  —  an  aisenall  or  store  house  to  build  gidlies  xa:ii.,-p.  447.  1600  At  this 
present  the  great  Turke  hath  there  an  Arsenale,  with  certaine  gallics,  for  feare  of 
the  PortugaTs:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  AJr.,  Introd,,  p.  9.  1643  Shee 
hath  Holland  for  Her  Arsenall:   HoWBLL,  Instr.  For.   Trav.,  p.  46  (1B69X 

i680  the  Arsenaths  were  only  open :  —  Tr.  Giraffls  Hist.  Rev.  Nafl.,  pi  s8. 
830  an   excellent  arsenal  or  dock,  cap^le  m   conuining   sixty  triremes: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicify,  VoL  1.  ch.  iL  p.  40. 

■2.    a  Storehouse  or  dep6t  for  munitions  of  war  generally. 

1666  to  bee  kepte  in  the  Arsenall  of  Siuile;  R.  Edbh,  Decades,  Seot.  V. 
348  (i88<X       1046  The  Arsenal  has  suflSdent  to  arm  70,000  men :  Evblvn, 
'urp.  Vol.  I.  pi  196  (1873).        1691  the  eldest  [son]  succeeded  in  his  father's 
office  of  Storekeeper  in  the  Naval  Arsenal :  —  Carresp.,  VoL  iii.  p.  331  (1873). 

Variants,  16  c.  archynale,  arsenale,  arcenaU. 

[From  Old  It,  arsena,  ?for  darzena  (cf.  It  and  Sp.  darsena. 
Port  taracerM,='a.  dock',  Sp.  a/rtraja«a,=' arsenal',  'fac- 
tory'), fr.  Arab,  ddr  tiffinO^aA  (lit.  'house  of  the  art'),='work- 
shop',  'factory'.] 
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ARSHINE 

ataUns,  anheen,  archine  (m.  jl),  sb. :  Russ.  arschin :  a 
Russian  ell,  a  measure  of  about  2  ft  4  m.  Eng.;  also  in 
Turkey,  a  French  metre:  The  Chinese  arschin  is  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  Russian. 

UM  two  uMM  of  metuurec  wherewith  they  meemre  cloth  both  linaeD 
and  wollen:  they  ca)  the  one  an  Arethine,  and  the  other  a  Locut:  the  Arethine 
I  take  to  bee  u  much  at  the  FlanJtrt  ell,  and  their  Locut  halfe  an  English 
mid :  widi  tbcir  Anahme  they  may  mete  all  such  aotta  of  clothes  a<  oome.  into  the 
land,  and  with  the  Locut  all  luch  cloth  both  linnen  and  woUen,  as  they  malce 
themselTcs:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vnagtt,  Vol  i.  p.  256.  —  30.  great  trees  to  be  two 
■nhines  and  a  haUe  at  the  small  end :  ii.,  f.in.  ITM  English  Cloth  ...  two 
Ccfiyks  ia  RiitdoUan  (at  each  Archine:  tnaty,  in  Magens*  Imuranca,  n. 
50a.  (N.  E.O.]  1T9T  ARSCHIN,  in  commerce,  a  long  measure  used  in 
China  to  measure  atuA.  Four  arschins  made  three  yards  of  London :  Bnetc. 
Brit. 

[From  Turk.  ««*«»«,= 'ell'.] 

andfl^  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <^tr,o'a  lifting'. 

I.  in  Greek  orchestric  rhythm  the  arsis  answered  to  the 
raising  of  the  foot,  the  thesis  (7.  v.)  to  the  lowering  of  the 
foot  and  its  stay  on  the  ground.  Some  of  the  Greek  metrists 
'  transferred  the  words  from  the  human  foot  to  the  voice  and 
so  confused  the  arsis  with  the  metrical  accent  or  ictns  {o.  v.) 
of  a  verse  foot  which  caused  a  raising  of  the  voice;  these  have 
been  followed  by  Latin  metrists  and  most  modem  scholars, 
^.j'.  Bentley  and  Hermann.  The  metrical  ic/us  or  arsis  is 
further  confused  with  stress  (see  accent  2)  in  modem  times. 

I8SO  After  the  example  of  Bentley,  we  call  that  time  in  which  the  ictus  is, 
the  mnit,  and  those  times,  which  are  without  the  ictus,  the  t/Uiis:  J.  Sbacbs, 
Tr.  Htnmatiit  Mitra,  Blc  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  4.       18SS  [See  maamnau}. 

3.  Music  descent  of  voice  from  higher  to  lower  pitch. 
See  per  andn.  In  old  Gk.  music  an  arsis  corresponded  to 
the  accentuated  part  of  a  bar. 

179T  Encyc.Bnt. 

artabd,  sb. :  Gk.  aprafiri :  a  Persian  measure  of  capacity  of 
about  12}  gals.  Also  an  Egyptian  measure  containing,  in 
eariy  use,  nearly  9  gals. ;  later  and  more  commonly  6}  ^s. 

beC  IMO  (See  aai^MVa  a).  ISM  When  paid  monthly,  the  watfanan 
received  two  arAaUs  [sic]  of  com :  and  the  soldier  three  arbates ;  the  arbate 
iMasura  being  calculated  as  equal  to  30  loaves:  Ttma,  Wtekly  Ed.,  Oct.  to, 
p.  13/3- 

[The  Pers.  original  of  dpr6^  becomes  in  Arab,  irdebb, 
see  ttrdeb.] 

arttmisia,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  apniuirla,  lit.  'the  plant  of 
'AfiT€iut'  (the  goddess  Diana):  Boi.:  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  (Nat  Order  Compositat),  esp.  Mugwort.     See  ab- 

■inttiitiin. 

ISM  Artemista  Is  callyd  moder  of  herbes:  TSBVISA,  Tr.  Bartk.  Di  P.  R., 
ZTO.  xn.  IBIS  sodden  therin  mowseeere  and  camamell  flowrea  and  reed  arthe- 
aaesia :  Tr.  JmmtffBmiumel/tSmmy,  sig.  F  iiij  v'li.  1648  Arthemisia  or 
notberworte  is  of  note  and  drye  complexion:  Trahbrom,  Tr.  VifJt  Ckirurr., 
(dL  dxxzTtWa.  U6S  Take  a  handfull  of  Artemisia:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  Abt- 
tUt  Ster.,  Ft.  IIL  foL  iS  f.  1608  neuer  danger  them  |  That  wear  about 
them  th'  Artnmitian  Stem :  J.  Sylvsstbr,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  81  (lioS). 

aitesperditae,/Ar.:  Lat:  lost  arts. 

17M  there  was  a  curious  invention  ...  which  I  think  we  may  justly  reckon 
among  the  artttfrrdiUi:  SwlFT,  Talt  Tut,  %  xi.  Wks,,  p.  9a/a  (1669). 

^artesiaii,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  arUsieH,='oi  Artois':  used 
to  indicate  wells  or  borings  like  those  made  in  Artois  in  18  c. 
Where  one  or  more  permeable  strata  lie  between  two  imper- 
meable beds  and  all  these  strata  form  a  basin  or  trough,  if  a 
vertical  boring  be  made  towards  the  centre  of  the  trough 
into  the  permeable  strata,  water  will  rise  to  the  level  of  their 
outcrop  and  form  an  artesian  well 

ISSO  Artesian  borinn  at  Calcutta:  LvBIX,  PriiK.  Gtd.,  II.  iiL  48,  518 
(ifcs).  [N.  E.  D.]  IStS  Another  reaouroe  of  the  Vestry  has  been  a  cortain 
artesum  well:  Sat.  Rtv.,  Vol  56,  p.  167/1. 

artbiitis,  sb. :  haH.  fr,  Gk.  ipBpiTa,  fern.  adj.  with  vovot, 
K 'disease',  suppressed:  disease  of  the  joints,  esp.  gout 
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__^       p,  »48  \l\ 

thong^^e  keen  Arthritis  racks:  Anstev,  ^mv,  Wks.,  p.  'in  (iSi^). 

artitrddia,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  dpOpttila,  /«/.='a  likeness 
to  articulation':  a  particular  kind  of  articulation  ;  see  quo- 
tation. 

igrS  Artitmlia  Is  a  conhmction  of  bones  wherof  the  one  bath  a  head 
dcnessed,  the  other  a  shallow  or  playne  cauitie  ...  answeryng  the  head  of  the 
oSer  so  oonvectiuely  as  it  is  hard  to  know  &e  head  £rom  the  hollow:  J. 
Bamistbr,  Hut.  Mom,  Bk.  i.  fbL  3 1».       1T9T  Bncye.  Brit. 


Arthropoda:  Late  Lat    See  Artleolsta. 

-  artidlok*  (.£:r.j:),°^.::£ng.  fir.vNorth  It.  krcidocco,  arti- 
ciocco,  articioffo. 

I.  a  large  kind  of  thistle,  Cynara  Scolymus,  of  which  part 
pf  the  flpwerhead  is  edible,  namely  the  bases  of  the  invo- 
lucial' scales  and  the  receptacle  of  the  florets  (which  with 
their  bristles  and  down  make  the  'choke'  of  Eng.  popular 
etymology). 

1S80  Itm  the  same  day  to  lasper  gardyn  at  Beaulie  bi  rewarde  forbringing 
Archiookks  CocOms  and  other  herbes  to  the  king  to  hartferd ;  Prityi  Exptnut  y 
Htnry  Vtll.,  1519—33,  p.  n  (iSarX  IMO  the  roote  of  Artichaughea  (the 
pith  picked  out)  sodden  in  white  MTme:  Raynald,  Birth  Man.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  vL 
p.  so4(i<ii).  IMS  There  is  nothynge  vsed  to  be  eaten  of  Artochodces  but 
the  bed  of  them :  Boorob,  Dftttuy,  ch.  xx.  p.  s8o  (1870).  IMS  Carduus 
shoulde  be  wylde  Archicboke  and  Cinara  shoulde  be  the  nrdin  Archichoke : 
W.  TuRNKR,  Nanus  ^  Htrhi.  IMT  Artichoke  the  wilde,  most  commonly 
called  the  Thistle,  is  an  Herbe  wrought  and  fashioned  00  euerie  aide  in  manor  of 
a  sting,  or  Spearelike:  J.  Maflbt,  Cnmw  F«r.,  foL  }a  r>.  1698— 1SS3  One 
other  miit  we  found,  very  pleasant  in  taste,  in  fashion  of  an  artechoque,  but 
lesse:  R.  Hawkins,  Vojagt  into  S<mtk  Sea,  |  xxiv.  p.  169  (1878).  1601 
Thistles  and  Artichoux  ...  Artichoke;  Hou-amp,  Tr.  Pfix.  N.  H.,  Bk.  ao, 
ch.  93,  Vol.  II.  p.  78.  1816  the  round  large.  Artichoke,  whose  tops  of  leaues 
are  ted,  being  hard,  firme,  and  as  it  were  all  of  one  piece,  is  of  all  other  the  best 
Artichoke:  G.  Markhah,  Countrty  Famu,  p.  ito.  16M  Uncover  also 
Artiekaalu  cautiously  and  by  degrees:  Etblvh,  Kat.  Htrt.,  p.  196  (1739)1 

I  a.    attrib. 

1607  insteed  of  Haigebush  pieces  discharge  Hartichock-^es:  A.  BKRwn, 
£nw«a,  il  I,  sig.  C  4  r".  1816  put  the  aruchoke  bottoms  m  and  fity  them  of 
a  light  brown :  J.  SIhpson,  Coektry,  p.  9a. 

I  b.    extended  use. 

1619  Rujfn,  in  many  Files  or  Sets,  Taektd,  CartUtu,  Mtrtkantt, 
Artichtkt,  and  other  Bands  and  Linnen  arrayes:  Purchas,  Microcotmut, 
ch.  xxii  p.  a6s. 

3.  Jerusalem  artichoke,  i.e.  It  Girasole  articioccOf^'sitn- 
flower  artichoke':  Helianthis  tuberosus,  a  variety  of  sun- 
flower with  an  edible  root  which  tastes  somewhat  like  the 
true  artichoke.  This  native  of  Tropical  America  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  since  1617. 

1666  a  Root  like  that  of  an  Articbock:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trm>.,  p.  384 
(i«77). 

[From  *alcarcioffo  (whence  Mod.  It  carcioffb\  ultimately 
fr.  Arab.  al-kharshUf^ 

*Artlciil&ta,  sb.  pl.i  Late  Lat:  'pointed  (animak)': 
Cuvier's  name  for  the  third  great  division  of  animals,  also 
called  Annulosa,='naBeA  (animals)'.  The  most  highly 
organised  A.  are  caHXti  Arthropoda,='' {axamais)  with  jointed 
feet'.  The  A.  include  Insects,  Crustaceans,  Spiders,  Centi- 
pedes and  Worms. 

1S66  With  a  million  novel  data  I  About  the  articulata,  |  And  bets  that 
strip  off  all  husks  I  From  the  histoiy  of  molluscs:  O.  W.  HoLHBS,  FrnmuU 
to  Agaai*,¥otaa,  p.  ags/i  (i88aX 

artlcalation  {j.z.—JLz^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  articulation. 

I.  the  action,  process,  mode  of  jointing,  the  state  of  being 
jointed,  movement  about  a  joint,  a  joint,  a  segment  of  a 
jointed  body  contained  between  two  joints. 

ISU  without  them  [the  muscles  that  turn  the  head]  it  is  nat  posuble  to  make 
aityculacyon  or  mouyng:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  GuydJt  Qutst.,  A%.,  sig.  Fivr*. 
bel.  1T06  the  motion  of  the  bones  in  their  articulations:  J.  Ray.    [J.] 


3.  the  utterance  of  distinct  syllables,  articulate  speech, 
an  articulate  sound,  a  consonant 

bef.  1636  t  conceive  that  an  extreme  small,  or  an  extreme  ^r«at  sound, 
cannot  be  articulate,  but  that  the  articulation  requiieth  a  mediocrity  of  sound: 
Bacon.  [J.] 

3  CL,   distinctness. 

abt.  1786  The  looks  and  gestures  of  their  grieb  and  fears  |  Hav«  all 
articulation  in  his  ears:  Cowpsr,  NtttUttt  AImih,  68.  abL  ISM  That 
definiteness  and  arUculation  of  imagery:  CoLBRiDGB.  iw.j 

arttcnlator  {=.j.-±  =.),  sb.:  Eng. 
I.    one  who  uses  articulate  speech,  one  who  pronounces 
words. 

177T  An  eldeiiy  booaekeq 
house:  Boswbli,  JMawa,  nr.  I 

3.    one  who  articulates  bones,  and  mounts  skeletons. 

1866  Articulator  of  human  bones:  Dickens,  tfut.  Fr.,  1.  vii.   (N.  E.  D.] 

[From  Eng.  articulate,  for  articulater,  as  if  Lat  noun  of 
agent  to  articulare,"' to  divide  in  joints',  'to  utter  dis- 
tinctly'.] 


er,  •  meat  distinct  articulator,  showed  us  the 
(.83.x    [JodreU] 
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ARTICULO  MORTIS 


See  In  art  mort. 
Lat:  joint,  aiticl& 


Forarti- 


*articuIo  mortis:  Lat 

arttenliu,  pi  arttcnli,  sb. : 
cnlns  clSri  see  cUmm. 

artifex,^^.:  Lat.:  artificer. 

1687  The  great  artirex  of  nature:  S.  Purchas.  Pot.  FMnftm.,  I.  L  a. 
tN.  K.  D.)  1678  The  Aitiiex  of  all  thiagt:  Cudworth,  fnUtt,  Sytt.,  i.  hr. 
jDtjdi.  p.  4iB6.  lit.'i 

artifice  {^--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  artifice. 

1.  handicraft,  operation  of  an  artificer.    Obs. 

18M  m  we  a  thine  iiiade  by  anifioe  periihe:  Loss  Bbrkbks,  GoU.  Bk.  if. 
AtnL.aLilii.  (R.]  1840  dier  were  tet  to  tome  artifice  or  crafte:  Eltot, 
/ml  Gmrmmnc*.  foL  37  V.  165S  a  kmg  hand,  and  long  fingera,  betdcen  a 
man...apt  for  mernanirat  artifice ;  J.  Gaule,. Jtfd^ww/rv-MoMrrr,  p.  187. 

2.  a  product  of  art  or  skilled  work.     Obs. 

bef.  1688  the  architect  and  morer  of  tliis  dirine  artifice:  J.  Smith,  SiL 
Di*c.,  iii.  sa-  P^-  E-  DJ  1677  two  kinds  of  Artificet...both  of  whidi  ii 
compoonded  of  Linw  and  Hogs-graaae:  MoxoM,  MttA.  Extrc^  p.  >43 
(i7<q).    r«»J 

3.  constructive  skill,  artbtic  ingenuity,  practical  art 
Obs. 

16M  the  great  artifice  vsed  of  the  aucton,  in  the  compoeition  of  dierr 
worlds:  Palscxavs,  Tr.  Acolasha,  dg.  b  iii  ^.  1668  with  iDcredible 
Artifice  hath  Nature  fhuned  the  Tail  or  Oar  of  the  Bever:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
GardtH  ^Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  39  (i68<). 

4.  artftilness,  shiftiness,  cunning,  trickery. 

16M  The  Giammarians  did  not  cease  to  admire  and  scoff  the  Artifice  of  that 
proposition:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soavft  Hiit.  Cimmc.  Tmt,  BIc.  11.  p.  313  (1676). 
1649  a  letter  fiill  of  artifice:  Evclyn,  Carmf..  Vol.  iii.  p  37  (-ArA  1678 
carrying  on  the  same  Design,  with  more  seeming  Artifice:  Cudworth,  InttU. 
Sytt.  Bk.  I.  cb.  iii.  p.  143.  1701  How  this  was  done  by  artifice  none  could 
imagine :  Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  IL  p.  377  (1873). 

5.  an  instance  of  artfulness,  a  piece  of  ctuining,  an  artful 
device,  a  trick. 

16S0  such  unworthy  artifices:  Brekt,  Tr.  Soan^t  Hitt  Cnmc.  Trent, 
Bk.  VIII.  p.  714  (1676X  1663  well  acquainted  with  these  kind  of  artifices  to 
gain  proselytes:  Evblvn,  Carretf.,  Val.  in.  p.  140(1879).  1673  Be  pleased 
suddenly  to  make  use  of  that  Artifice:  Shaowrll,  Miatr,  Iv.  p.  58.  1676 
Puppets,  who  are  beholding  ior  their  moiioD  to  aooie  secret  Artifice:  H. 
WoOLLEV,  C*ntltwomtai t  CamfaitiMt,  p.  38. 

artis  est  c.  a. :  Lat    See  ars  est  c.  a. 
^artdsaa  {it  =.  ±\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  artisan. 

1.  an  artist,  one  who  practises  an  art    Obs. 

abt  1690O,  what  a  world  of  profit  and  delight  ...Is  promised  to  the  stndlous 
attizan:  Marlowb,  Famliu,  p.  80/1  (Dyce^  1808  the  Painter  ...  is  iustly 
preferred  before  all  other  Artisans,  which  imitate  [man's  body];  R.  Havdocicb, 
Tr.  LotMoHus,  Bk.  i.  p.  36.  1601  the  ingenious  mind  of  this  artisan  [a  famous 
painter]:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  //.,  PreT,  p.  i.  ^  1608  What  honour  then... 
may  a  cunning  artisan,  or  so  absolute  a  master  in  rousicke  hope  for...  f  —  Tr. 
P/ut,  Mer.,  p.  1374.  1614  that  great  Artisan  of  Humours:  Relig.  U^atton., 
p.  437  (1685)1  1661  what  are  the  most  judicious  artiums,  but  the  Mimifim 
ctJfatiml  it.,  p.  187  (i6s4X 

2.  a  handicraftsman,  mechanic,  one  engaged  in  manu- 
facture, opposed  to  mere  labor  and  to  agricultural  employ- 
ments. 

1688  Few  artysanys  of  good  occupatyon:  Starkkv,  Eiatand,  159. 
[N.  E.  D.)     _  1840  the  Artisanesjwith  the  rascall  of  the  dtee:  W.  Thomas, 

""  ScArrr  Masons,  and  such  other 

1600  a  multitude  of  Artisanes 


HUi.  Ital.,  foL  183''.  1679  Sawym,  FUtcMm,  Masons,  and  such  other 
skilfuU  Artaaiu:  Diggbs,  Slratiot.,  p.  114.  1600  a  multitude  of  Artisanes 
and  handicrartsmen :  Holland,  Tr.  Lmy,  Bk.  nr.  p.  146.  1603  any  C^ger, 
Giaser,  Merchant,  Farmer,  Artisan,  BnAer  or  Vsurer:  W.  Watson,  Qiud. 


iiisis  of  Relig.  ^  State,  p.  68.  —  artizens :  <^.,  P  isa  1606  your  snmiel'd 
salad-eating  ortiMon :  B.  Jonsoh,  yolA,  ii.  a,  wks.,  p.  468  (1616).  1606  An 
Artizane  ofanie  kinde  |  In  every  land  will  living  finde:  Holland,  Tr.  Snet., 


S30X.       1630  Inhabitants  of  Rome,  for  the  most  part.  Artisans  and  strangers: 
rent,  Tr.  Stme's  Hitt.  Ctmte.  Trmt,  Bk.  vii.  p.  378  (1676). 

*artlst  (i!.±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  ¥t.  artiste,  'a  proficient  in  art'. 
I.  I.    a  craftsmaster,  one  who  applies  art  to  any  kind  of 
work.     Also  attrib. 

1663  all  Artistes  and  woikemen  haue  their  tubiectes,  and  matter  on  whyche 
they  doe  exercise  there  arte:  T.  Gals,  Inst.  Ckirurg,,  foL  6r>. 

I.  I  o.    a  mechanic,  an  artiaan  (2}. 

1641  partly  to  set  the  poore  Artist  here  on  worke,  but  principally  to  (iirther 
the  generall  Commerce :  L.  Roberts,  Treas.  Traff.,  in  M°Culloch's  Collection, 
p.  74  (1856).  1763  A  poor  cobler  sat  in  his  stall. ..By  this  time  my  shoe  was 
mended;  and  satisfying  the  poor  artist  for  his  trouble,  ftc:  Goldsmith,  Cit. 
iyorU,\xv.    CN.E.  D.] 

L  2.  a  man  of  science,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  a  chemist, 
an  astrologer,  a  professor  of  magic  arts. 

1878  the  good  Artiste,  wha...either  scaleth,  cauteriteth,  or  seperateth 
Bones:  J.  Banistkr,  /fist.  Man,  Bk.  l  fol.  i**.  —  true,  vertuous,  ana  honest 
Artistes,  and  professours  of  Chirurgerie;  f^.,  si^.  B  i  r«.  —  euery  Godly  Artist : 
i6.,  sig.  Bit^.  abt.  1630  that  poyson  which  he  had  prepared  for  others, 
wherein  they  report  him  a  rare  Artist:  (1653)  R.  Nauhton,  Pmgm.  Xef., 


ARYAN 


p.  M  (1670)1  1641  The  AfetBum  at  last  agreed  upon  was  the  praooling 

of  Alchyime,  and  encoonging  the  Artists  themselves:  John  French,  Art 
Distill.,  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  3 r*  (t6siX  1688  What  Artists  therefore  doe  in 
point  olCiaraefer,  is  onely  to  punue  the  Track,  that  ia  beaten  out  by  ifatnre : 
E.  AsMHOLB,  Tiea/.  Ctem.  Brit.,  Annot.,  p.  464.  1663  the  Arts,  or  the 
Artists,  of  Magick,  or  Astrologie:  J.  Gaols,  Mag-astrotmanetr,  p.  33.  1678 
a  number  of  expert  black  Artists:  J.  SinTii,  Christ.  Reli£.  Affietl,  Bk.  i. 
di.  iii.  I  3,  PL  lo. 

L  3.  a  well-educated  person,  one  trained  in  liberal  arts,  a 
scholar. 

1603  For  in  some  sort  it  belongeth  to  one  and  the  same  artist,  both  to 
moove  doubtfull  ambiguities,  and  also  to  assoile  and  deere  the  same:  Holland, 
Tr.  PbU.  Mar.,  p.  1355.  1606  The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread: 
Shaks.,  Trail.,  i.  3,  34. 

I.  4.    a  proficient  in  any  pursuit  or  study,  a  connoisseur. 

1606  In  framing  an  artist,  art  hath  thtu  decreed,  |  To  make  some  goo<!,  but 
othen  to  exceed :  SHAKS.,  Pericles,  ii.  3,  15.  1674  the  best  Artist  at  this 
Game:  Cempl.  Gamester,  p  41.  1689  these  Artists  in  waggery:  H.  More, 
Cont.  Remark.  Stories,  i.  408.  1888  Awkward  whip  wtU  drive  like  the 
choicest  artists  of  Cambridge :  BlackwootTs  Mag.,  VoL  xxiu.  p.  95. 

IL  one  skilled  in  the  Fine  Arts,  a  musician,  actor,  pro- 
fessor of  an  art  of  design  {esp.  of  painting) ;  extended  to  less 
dignified  ministers  of  entertainment  such  as  acrobats,  jug- 
glers, cooks  (see  artiste). 

1690  Argues  a  bad  eare,  &  a  bungling  Artist :  Plain  Pert.,  ai.  [N.  E.  D.] 
1609  makes  the  Artist.. .a  ludfe  of  those  Soofs  which  be  composed: 
Douland,  Tr.  Omitk.  Micrel.,  p  \  1633  Bruno  and  Calandrino,  rare 
Artists  (pointers]:  Pbacham,  Comf.  Geni.,  ch.  xii.  p.  194.  1646  aviiyin... 
iiw^tn,^^  Guido  so  well  that  many  skilAil  artists  [painters]  have  been  deceived: 
EvsLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  l.  p  aoo  (1873).  1676  An  Artist  may  Hoe  any 
xvkere;  which  he  said  in  reference  to  bis  Dexterity  in  Musick:  J.  Smith, 
Ckrist.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xi  1 3,  p.  98.  1696  for  'lis  not  the  talents  of 
every  artist...to  trace  the  architect  as  he  ought:  Evsltn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  Ul. 
p.  363  (1873). 

in.    an  artful  person,  an  adept  in  artful  wiles. 

1649  The  Devill  is  a  most  skilfull  Artist :  Bp.  Hall,  Cases  Conic,,  lit.  ii. 
181  (i6s4).  CN.  E.  D.]  bef.  1677  Those  slippery,  wily,  artists,  who  can  veer 
any  whither  with  any  wind :  Barrow,  Serm.  on  Contentm.  [it.] 

*artist&  .r^. :  Fr.:  'artist',  esp.  applied  to  public  per- 
formers of  all  kinds,  and  to  any  one  who  is  supposed  to 
make  a  fine  art  of  his  or  her  occupation  (as  a  millmer,  hair- 
dresser, confectioner,  cook),  originally  applied  to  French 
'professors'  of  such  trivial  arts. 

1718  Arbuthnot,  yokn  Bull,  Arber's  Enf.  Gamer,  Vol.  VL  p.  546. 
[T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1836  some  artiste  is  made  to  screech  the  part  in  an 
opera,  or  pirouette  it  in  a  ballet  at  Paris :  Rejl.  on  a  Raanble  to  Germany. 
p.  138.  1841  Never  did  Art  so  strongly  resemble  Nature  as  in  the  acting  of 
this  admirable  artiste:  t.ADV  Blessincton,  Idler  in  France,  Vol.  i.  p.  965. 
1848  he's  the  Artiste  whom  we  all  want  to  see:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg., 
p.  347  (1865).  1846  Mahmoud  is  a  first-rate  artiste'.  Warburton,  Crese. 
and  CrasSf  Vol.  I.  p.  141  (1348X  1884  Mrs.  Sberrick  is  no  other  than  the 
famous  artiste  who,  after  three  years  of  brilliant  triumphs  at  the  Scala  ...  forsook 
her  profession :  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  VoL  \.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  959  (i8^f  X  1886 
Witn  the  tribe  of  artistes,  including  the  musical  tribe,  the  patncian  morgue 
keeps  no  terms,  but  excludes  them:  Emerson,  English  Traits,  xL  Wki.. 
VoL  II.  p.  86  (Bohn,  1866).  1861  Itidy  and  France,  —  countries  celebrated 
for  their  artistes  in  printing  sugars:  Our  Englisk  Home,  p.  70.  *1877  Echo, 
Sept.  39.  [St.]  1883  She  is  a  very  conscientious,  nard-woilang  artiste  t 
J.  H.  Shorthodsb,  in  MacmiUa^s  Mag.,  VoL  46,  p.  a6s/i. 

arom,  arcm,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^v,  =3 'cuckoo-pint':  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  the  British  native  species  is  A. 
maculatum,  'Cuckoo-pint'  or  Wake-robin.  The  cultivated 
species  or  Arum  Lil^  is  named  Richardia  aethiopica.  The 
so-called  flower  consists  of  a  spathe  protecting  a  spadix  or 
spike  on  the  lower  part  of  which  are  the  little  flowers. 

1648  our  aron  is  bote  in  the  thirde  degree:  W.  Turner,  Nanus  of  Herts. 
1861  Coccowpynt  called  also  in  Englysbe  rampe  or  Aran :  —  Herh.,  sig. 
D  vi  t*.  1678  Of  Aron/Calfes  foote  or  Cockowpynt:  H.  Lvte,  Tr.  Dodoeifs 
Herb.,  Bk.   II.  p.   333.  1607  The  root  of  aram,  and  astrologe...is  most 

effectual  against  the  bitings  of  serpents:  Topsrll,  Serpents,  6n.  1611 
Jarrue;    Wake-robin. ..Aaron,    Calues-fool.    Cudtoe-Pint:    Cotgr.  1668 

Aristotle  saith,That  Boars  feed  upon  the  nerb  Aram,  or  Wake-robin,  to  ke» 
them  soluble :  Tr.  7.  Baptista  Porta's  Nat.  Mag.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  16.  1688 
the  purple  Pestil  Si  Aaron:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  of  Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  33 
(•681). 

aruspex:  Lat    See  hartupex. 

Arren,  Arrelen,  sb. :  Ger. :  cembra,  a  coniferous  tree. 

1867  The  trees  growing  here  are  splendid  larches  and  arven,  a  kind  of  dwarf 
tree — half  pine,  half  juniper — which  grows  in  the  hij^hest  regions  of  the  Alps,  and 
supplies  most  of  the  soft  wood  UMd  by  the  Swiss  wood-carveis :  Princess 
Alice,  Mem.,  p  iBi  (1B84). 

Aryan,  Arian,  adj.  used  to  denote  the  great  &mily  of 
languages  to  which  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  lan^ages  belong.  Also  as 
sb.  a  member  of  the  family  to  which  Aryan  language  per- 
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ARYBALLOS 

tains.    The  term  is  by  some  confined  to  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages of  the  family. 
[From  Skt  afya,  = 'nohlt',  also  an  old  national  name.] 

aryballoB,  sd.:  Gk.  d^v/SoXXor:  a  large  vase  for  drawing 
water,  used  m  Greek  baths. 

IBM  >n  anrballos,  spied  by  Xenophmntns,  and  imgnHirmtly  ornunented 
br  I  wonderful  crowd  of  figures  in  relief:  J.  F.  Molloy,  It  U  no  Wondir, 
Vol.  w.  ch,  X.  Ik.  996. 

arz,arzee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  nrz. 

as,  pi.  asses.  Lat,  asse,  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  sb.'.  a  Roman 
copper  coin;  the  Roman  unit  of  weight  and  money;  also 
'unity',  'the  whole'  of  any  sum.  The  copper  coin  orig. 
weighed  12  ounces,  but  was  reduced  by  steps  to  half  an 
ounce. 

ISM  the  tliytde  parte  of  Ai  called  7VirMX...the  vnvy  for  the  bole  yete 
amounted  in  Roataine  money  to  .xii.  penae  one  At  and  .ii.  TrUnU»\  Elvot« 
Im,  Gavtrmmmet,  foL  71  r*.  UTa  fifteen  thousand  Aun...»n  At  waa  a 
peace  of  moay,  wbereof  ten  of  them  made  a  Romaine  j>eny;  North.  Tr. 
Fhti^rek,  p.  140  (x6iaX  1601  brought  downe  the  pnce...to  an  Asae  the 
liodius:  HoiXAMD,  Tr.  />/m.  N.  H.,  BIc  18,  ch.  3,  VoL  i.  p.  551.  —  The  better 
Qpoponax  coeteth  not  above  two  Auea  a  pound :  ib.,  Bk.  za*  ch.  96,  p.  378. 
1S06  brought  and  oflfred  unto  him  braien  Dodkins  or  mitea  called  Atttti  — ^. 
Stut.,  p.  79.  1S4B  ten  mtut  make  the  Roman  tUnMrimt:  Evbltm, />twy> 
VoL  I.  p.  i8a  (iSjoX  bef.  1719  It  is  the  device  that  has  raised  the  species,  so 
that  at  present  an  <u,  or  an  »Mut  may  carrr  a  higher  price  than  a  dnarimt  or  a 
dradmrn:  AODISON,  Wkt.,  VoL  i.  p.  as8(Bohn,  1854)^ 

As  in  Jtraesentif/^r.:  Mod.  Lat :  the  opening  words  of  a 
memoria  technica  on  the  conjugation  of  Latin  verbs,  in 
doggrel  hexameters,  given  in  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  Re- 
presentative of  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 

161T  None  of  the  wisest,  sud  1 1  yet  content  yee,  |  They  are  a  great  way 
past  Au  in  frmunti:  G.  Witmbk,  Sat.  Eu.,  Bk.  L  p.  55.  1711  He 
aftoward  entered  upon  At  m  Prmtmti,  which  he  oonvertied  in  the  same 
mann^T  to  tho  use  of  his  oarisluoners:  Sptctator,  Na  sax,  Nov.  13.  VoL  ill. 
p.  71  (i8iQk  1888—9  Our  biographer ...  has  sate  down,  with  nis  As  in 
praesenti  and  his  Propria  quae  maribus  at  his  side:  Macaulav,  in  Trevelyan's 
Z(^,  VoL  II.  p^  ^  (1878).  IBM  Come  listen  to  us  once  more,  and  we  will  sing 
to  you  the  mystic  numbers  oi  at  in  frettHti  under  the  arches  of  the  Pons 
Asiaorum :  Thackbxav,  Mite.  Ettayt,  p.  7a  (1883).  184B  if,  I  say,  parents 
and  masters  would  leave  their  children  alone  a  tittle  more, — small  hsinn  would 
accrue,  although  a  leas  quantity  el  at  in  trmttnti  mifht  be  acquired:  —  Kan. 
Fair,  VoL  I.  en.  v.  p  43  (1879)1  18S4  ne  has  laid  in  a  store  of  honesty  and 
good-humour,  which  are  not  less  likely  to  advance  him  in  life  than  mere  science 
and  language,  than  the  at  in  prmtenti,  or  the  pont  antwntm:  —  Ntwcomttt 
VoL  I.  (J.  iS.  p.  33  (1879)1 

asa,  ase,  ^iss  (correct),  //.  sssir :  Icelandic  Myth. :  god. 

1818  The  Asas,  or  gods,  formed  a  man  caJitd  QuAtir:  £.  Henderson, 
leilaad,  VoL  11.  p.  333.  1880  The  Ase  (Lokil...fluttered  down  dose  to  the 
window :  Macdowall-Ahson,  Atford  A*  Ou  G«dt,  p.  147. 

^asafStida,  assalStida,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  lit.  'stinking  Asa' 
(fr.  Pers.  a*d='mastick'),  a  kind  of  gum,  of  very  strong  odor 
and  medicinal  properties,  obtained  from  Umbelliferous  plants 
{Ferula  asafettda  and  Ferula  Persica)  of  Central  Asia ;  also 
a  plant  which  yields  this  drug.    Also  metapk. 

1S98  some  stynkinge  thynges  ben  put  in  medycynes :  as  Aloe  Calbanum : 
Brymstoon  &  Asafetida  and  other  suche:  Trevisa,  Tr.  Barih.  Dt  P.  S.,  xix. 
xL  sig.  Ilvii  t^/a.  1M9  Asafetida,  of  the  tagnesse  and  weight  of  a  Pease: 

Ravnalo,  BiriA  Mom.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  iia  (1613).         IStt  assa  fetida  taken 

3th  water  of  bony:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vig^t  Chintrr,,  foL  ccsTxiii  f/i. 
78  These  two  hut  recited  kinoes  of  Laser.. .are  callea...in  EngBshe  also 
Atia/ttida  :  H.  Lvtb,  Tr.  Dodom't  Htri.,  Bk.  1 1.  p.  304.  1S90  fishes,  fed 
fay  humaa  carcaasea,  |  Amaz'd.  swim  up  and  down  upon  the  waves,  |  As  when 
they  swallow  asaafcelida,  |  Which  makes  them  fleet  aloft  and  gape  for  air: 
Marlowe,  //  TamhtrL,  r.  t  {i59aX  P-  7c/i  (<8s8)l  1633  Thn  burnt  old 
shoes,  Gooee-featheis,  Aita/attda,  And  now  she  is  well  again:  B.  Jonson, 
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Floure  to  drink:  Smadwell;  ShIL  Lmn,  ii.  p.  17.  1698  suspending  a 
Lump  of  Attt/ixtida  five  days  and  a  half,  I  found  it  not  to  have  sustained  any 
discernible  Loss  of  Weight :  J.  Rav,  Thru  Ditctmrttt,  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  ja  (1713)1 
1713  she  takes  a  mixture  with  aasaicetida,  which  I  have  now  in  mv  nose ;  and 
everything  smells  of  it.  I  never  smelt  it  before ;  'tis  abominable :  Swirr, 
7eitm.  to  SttUa,  Let.  xL  Wks.,  p.  35a/a  (1869)1  bef.  1738  anoints  them 
[Acu  of  Government]  over  with  his  proper  Ata  Fetiida,  to  take  away  the 
good  Odour  of  them:  R.  North,  Bxanutt,  1.  iii.  a6,  pw  138  (1740)1  1771 
aasafoetida  drops,  musk,  hartshorn,  and  sal  volatile:  Smollett,  Hitmfk.  CL, 
p.  s6/a  (i88aX  1774  Apropos  to  maitvaitt  Mont*,  may  does  not  the  last  page 
of  your  hut  letter  smell  tetnbly  of  iu  asafoetidat  Hason^  in  Hor.  Walpole's 
Lotttrt,\A.  VI.  p.  79  (1857).  1843  Assafcetida  mixed  with  your  honqutt  and 
dvet:  Barham,  IngoUt.  Ltf.,  p.  357(1865). 

asarabacca,  ass-,  sb, :  Mod.  Lat— 'asarum-berry'  (fr.  Lat 
asarum,  fr.  Gk.  i<rapop) :  a  species  of  Aristolochia  called 
Asarum  Europaeum.  The  leaves  are  purgative,  emetic,  and 
diuretic,  and  used  as  cephalic  snuff. 

1036  asarabacara  [tic]:  Grtit  HtrialL  1S4S  Assarum  bacar  is  an  herbe 
of  bote  and  dtya  complexion,  in  the  thyrde  degic:  Trahsroh,  Tr.  Kv»'« 

S.D. 


CkiruTi.,  fol.  dxxiv  a*/!.  —  oCsticcados,  cf.squinantum,  of  astrabacca  \tic\  of 
laurell.ana:  U.,  fol.  cxxxvi  r>/a.  1048  Asarum  is  named...in  englidie  asara- 
bacca or  Folefote :  W.  Tornex,  Namot  qfHtrii.  1B88  pouder  olAstaratac: 
W.'Wakdb.Tt.  Alatidt  Skt., 'Pt.  I.  {<A.aoV.  1607  GoaU...loue  Tame- 
liske,  Aldeme,  Elme-tiee,  assarahacke :  Topsbll,  Four-/.  Btatit,  p.  34a.  1691 
These  following  purge  upward.  Asanmi,  or  asrabecca,  which,  as  Mesue  saith,  is 
hot  in  the  second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  MeL,  Pt.  «, 
Sec  4,  Mem.  a.  Subs,  i,  VoL  11.  p.  106  (1837). 

Variants,  i6  c.  asarum  bacar,  assarabac,  17  c  assarabacke. 

Asaria :  Arab.    See  Assora. 

asbest  (.=.  ^  or  .^  r.),  abbest,  abest(os),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old 
Fr.  abeste,  abestos,  tHoi.  Fr.  asbeste.    See  next  artide. , 

^asbestos,  -ton,  -tns,  sb.\  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^tr/Sftrror,  adj. 
^'unquenchable',  sb.  fem.»' unslaked  lime'. 

1.  a  fabulous  stone,  said  to  be  unquenchable  if  once  set 
on  fire  or  heated. 

1887  In  this  cnntre  is  a  stcn  callede  Asbeston:  Trbvisa.  Hirdtn,  L  187 
(Rolls  Ser.X  1067  AOotion  is  a  stone  x^  Arckadie,  in  yron  colour,  haning 
gotten  his  name  of  the  fire,  for  that  it  beiiu;  once  set  on  fire,  can  neuer  after  be 
quenched  or  put  out:  J.  Maplet,  Gntm  For.,  fol.  ar*.  —  Aitittot  is  blade, 
maruellous  weightie,  bestioked  and  beset  arith  red  vaines :  it.,  foL  a  c*.  1079 
the  stone  Aittton  bedng  once  made  hot  will  neuer  be  made  colde:  J.  LvLV, 
Eufknet,  p.  4a  (1868).  1094  Among  stones  abestor  (ncL  which  being  hot  will 
never  be  cold  for  our  conatandes:  —  Mttktr  BomMt.  1099  My  mud  is  like 
to  the  asbeston^tone  |  Which  if  it  oooe  be  heat  in  flames  of  fire,  |  Denieth  to  be> 
comen  cold  again:  Grbbmb,  Alfiumnt,  iL  p.  333/1  (1861). 

2.  name  of  various  minerals  of  fibrous  texture,  varieties 
of  Hornblende  and  Pyroxene;  esp.  amiantns  (^.  v.),  the 
finest  Hornblende  Asbestos ;  sometimes  described  as  incom- 
bustible flax,  so  Pliny  who  however  does  not  say  it  is 
vegetable. 

1607  [See  untantlU  i\.  1608  Incombustible  sheets  made  with  • 
texture  of  Atbttiot,  incremable  flax,  or  Salamanders  wool :  Six  Tm.  Brown, 
Hrdriota/k.,  p.  43.  1660  The  Carcass  was  folded  in  linnen  called  Linum 
Vivnm  made  of  the  stone  Atbottot:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav^  p.  3M  (1677X 
1777  He  intends  to  make  tiles  from  a^ttuti  Born,  Tratf.  in  Trantyl,,  p.  147. 
1789  in  the  parish  of  Byefield,  in  the  county  of  Essex  (Mauadiusetts),  is  foimd 
the  Atbettot,  or  incombustible  cotton,  as  it  has  been  called:  J.  Morse,  Amor. 
Univ.  Gngr.,  Vol.  I.  p.  410  (1796). 

Variants,  14  c. — 18  c.  asbeston,  14  c. — 17  c.  albeston{e),  sug- 
gested by  Lat.  albus,=' ■whxtt',  16  c.  absistos,  17  c.  asphestos\ 
through  Fr.  18  c.  abestos,  'ton,  ctbistos,  -ton,  17  c.  i^best, 
absest. 

^ascaridta,  sb.  pi. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  atrKopUitt,  pi.  of 
do-KafAt,^'dn  intestinal  worm':  thread  worms. 

1047  Aiearidtt  be  smal  lytle  white  wormes  as  bygge  as  an  here,  and  halfe 
an  ynche  of  length:  Booroe,  Brtv.,  p.  81  (1870X 

ascteis,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ao-n^trit :  training,  practice ; 
Eccl.  monastic  life,  asceticism. 

1878  the  charm  of  atcetit,  of  the  austere  and  serious  girding  of  the  loins  in' 
youth :  W.  H.  Patbk,  Stud.  Xtnaitt. ,  xiL  1874  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  is 
not  an  asketit,  but  a  spirit;  not  a  rule,  but  a  life:  Reynolds,  yokn  t/u  Baftitt^ 
III.  I  a,  p.  i8i. 

Ascil,  sb.  pi. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  atrmot,  pi.  adj., =' shadow- 
less': name  for  inhabitants  of  the  Tropical  Zone,  who  have 
the  sun  in  their  Zenith  at  noon  twice  a  year,  so  that  they 
then  cast  no  shadow. 

1660  The  Inhabitants  within  this  Zone  (the  torrid  we  are  now  in)  are  called... 
Asdi  or  shadowless,  when  Sol  is  Zenith :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  5  (1677). 
1731  ASCII. ..are  such  Inhabitants  of  the  Earth  who  have  no  Shadows  at  la  • 
(3ock:  Bailey. 

*aS(dtdS,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  aaiinit  (sc  Sipailf),  fr.  aaxot, 
='bag',  'belly':  dropsy  of  the  abdomen. 


1398  this  dropeaye  hyghte  Aschytes  For  yf  the  wombes  of  tbeym  ben 
smyten  they  sowne  as  a  nackette :  Trevisa,  Tr.  Bartk.  Dt  P.  R.,  vii.  liL 
1063  Remedyes  against  the  Dropsy,  called  asdtes:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Altttii/t 


,  ,      \Wi    That  being  desperetly  sicke  a{  that  kinde  of 

dropsie  which  the  Physicians  ^t  Atciits,  he  forbare  not  to  feast  hb  friends  still, 
and  keepe  good  companie:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,p.  594.  1607  Tofsbll, 
Four./.  Btattt,  p.  386.  1771  you  seem  to  be  of  a  dropsical  habit,  and, 
probably,  will  soon  have  a  ooniSrmed  asdtes:  Smollett,  Humfh.  CI.,  p.  9/3 
(>88a). 

Asclepiad  {j.jl  =.=.):  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  AscUpiadlus,  fr. 
Gk.  'A<ri^i}fruidr(or:  name  of  a  kind  of  verse  attributed  to  the 
Greek  poet  Asclepiades  CAtrxXiprufdi^t),  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties.  The  characteristic  is  one  or  more  chori- 
ambics  with  a  base  before  and  an  iambic  after.  Also  Asclt- 
piadic{al). 


1606  hiovvT,  Glottogr.  1731  ASCLEPIAD,  a  sort  of  Verse,  consisting 
of  f  Syllables;  a  Spondee,  a  Choryambus,  and  a  Itectylea:  Bailey.  1886 
This  (metre]  serves  to  render  alike  ucaics,  sapphics,  asdepiads  of  several  kinds: 


AtlktiuBum^  Apr.  10,  p.  487/x. 

*  etets... hath  their  name,  eyther...of  the  inuentour  as  ^adepiadicall 
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these  Tcnea  called  XacIepUdike*:  SiDKSV,  A 

ascolta,  It,  ascolte,  Eng.  it.  It.:  sb.:  watch,  sentinel; 
also  used  as  a  vb.  (perhaps  fr.  It  ascoltare),=^to  listen',  'to 
attend'. 

ini  Theae  connoyes,  ufgards  ft  Aiooltes  ought  to  b«  of  honemen,  end 
guided  by  a  Captaine  of  great  diicretion  ft  experience:  Gakbard,  Art  Jvtam, 
V-  >4i'  —  othen  to  entertaiD  &  ikimiiih  with  the  enimie^  &  for  Ibe  forlome  hope, 
others  to  guide  and  ^«cv/f  or  conuoy:  ft5..  p.  159. 

ascr-,  astr-.    See  adscr-. 

Aagaxi,  the  abode  of  the  gods  of  Scandinavian  my- 
thology. 

Asherah,  the  sacred  tree  or  pole  set  up  beside  Canslsinite 
altars,  wrongly  translated  in  the  A.  V,  'grove'  or  'groves'. 
Judges,  vi.  25;  2  Kings,  xxiii.  4.  The  Rev.  Version  gives 
the  word  in  the  text 

18M  the  'hangings  for  the  grore',  or  robe  for  the  Ashenh — the  sacred  tree 
Greeted  even  in  the  Jenisaleni  teniple...in  Josiah's  time:  C  R.  Comdex,  Syrian 
Sient^Lcrt,  v,  189. 

Ashtaroth  {/>l.),  Ashtoreth,  ABtarte,  the  chief  goddess 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  the  partner  of  Baal ; 
corresponding  to  the  Assyrian  lahtajr.  The  pi.  Ashtaroth  is 
properly  applied  to  the  various  local  f<Mins  of  the  deity. 

1611  Ashtorethi  the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians :  Bihttt  1  Kings,  xL  5.  bef. 
1667  HanMtr'%  their  ASUmntk,  and  Pridt  their  Baaf:  Cowutv,  tViu.,  Vol  I. 
p.  1x9  (X707X  1667  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call'd  I  Astarte,  queen 
of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns :  MxLTON,  P.  £.,  1.  438.  —  genera]  names  j  Of 
BaAlim  and  Ashtaroth  ;  those  male,  |  These  feminine:  gi.,  433.. 

Aalac,  Asian,  Asiatic,  adj.  to  Asia  the  Continent.  Asian 
is  also  used  as  a  sb.  for  an  inhabitant  of  Asia.  Asiatic,  of 
Style,  implies  overloaded  with  ornament 

1603  all  the  A  tituke  monartjiie :  W.  Watson,  QtudUteU  o/Relig.  A*  State, 
p,  301.  1078  The  Asians  are  fairer,  greater,  more  gentle,  feareful;  J.  Banister, 
Hitt.  Man.  sig.  B  iij  r*.  1086  yet  the  selle  same  Asians  overcame  the 
Romans:  T.  B.,  It.  La  Primattd.  Fr.  Acad.,  p  155  (1589).  1608    For  al- 

though the  now  Pernan  Sofkie  haue  recouered  an  Asiaticke  imperiall  state 
againe^et,  ftc:  W.  Watson,  Qtudlibtb ofRtlig.  *•  Siatt,  Pref.,  sig.  KtV. 
bef.  1782  With  Asiatic  vices  stord  thy  mind:  Cowpbk,  Ex^I.,  Poems,  Vol.  I. 
p.  87  (1808). 

aslnego  {=.=.il  =.),  asinico,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  asnico,  affected 
by  Lat.  asinuSf^^asi'i  a  little  ass;  also  metaph.  a  dolt 


1606  An  Asinioo  may  tutor  thee.  Thou  scumy  valiant  Asse:  Shaks.,  TroiL, 
ii.  X,  40.  bef.  1616  all  this  would  be  forsworn,  and  I  again  an  Atvugo,  as  your 
Sister  left  me:  Bbao.  and  Fl.,  Scam/ul  Lady,  v.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  30a  (1711)1 


1635  from  your  jaw-bone.  |  Don  Annigo:  B.  Jonson,  Stap,  ^News,  v.  9,  p.  73 
(1631).  1684  nor  will  they  buy  one  [a  sword]  vnlesse  they  can  cut  an  Asinego 
asunder  at  one  stroke ;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVnv.,  p.  1^7.  1641  made  a  fool 
or  an  asinigo  of  me:  Anttfuary,  iv.  i ^  in  Dodsley-Hazbtt's  Old  Pbyn,  Vol.  xiii. 


p.  5x9  (X87O1  1600  exercising  their  valotu'  onely  oo  Horses,  Asse  Necoes, 

and  such  like:  I.  S.,  A  briifA'  fer/tct  youm.  0/ y'  late  Prvcted.  of  y  Eng. 
Army  in  y*  W.  Indies,  p.  x6.  1660  here  we  nave  abundance  of  Camels, 
Horses  from  Arabia  and  Pertia  of  the  best  sort,  and  Mules  and  Asinegoes  in 
great  numbers:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  ix3(x677X 

asinns  ad  lyram,  phr. :  Lat. :  an  ass  at  a  harp.  Tr.  of 
Svoi  npos  Xvpof,  of  a  dunce  who  can  make  nothing  of  music, 
also  Svos  \ipat,  Meineke,  Cratin.,  Xtip.,  6 ;  Menand.,  ^o<f>.,  I. 

1089  they  reuiue  the  olde  saide  Adage,  ^au  Mineruam,  and  cause  the  wiser 
to  quippe  them  with  Annus  ad  Lyram'.  T.  Nashej  in  R.  Greene's  Menafhan, 
p.  7  (1880).  1606  otherwise  he  slial  prove  Atimu  ad  liram.  An  asse  at  a 
haipe,  as  the  proverb  saith:  T.  Fitzmbrbbrt,  Policy  &>  Relig.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxix. 

p.  3X3. 

askesis:  Gk.    Seeascesis. 
'   asmk,  asmy.    See  asthma. 

Asmodens,  Asmoday:  Semitic  Mythol.:  an  evil  spirit, 
of  Pers.  origin  corresponding  to  the  Aeshma  Daevd  of 
Iranian  Mythology,  see  Tobit,  iii.  8;  supposed  to  be  able 
to  give  the  power  of  prying  into  closed  nouses  and  rooms 
(after  Le  Sage's  Le  Diable  Boiteux). 


bef.  1629  J.  Skelton,  Wfe,  Vol.  ii.  p.  33  (X843; 


,  .    „.     .„  1084  the  ch<efe  [of 

the  evil  spirits]  was  Bileth,  the  second  was  Beliall,  the  third  Asmoday,  and 
aboue  a  tnoosand  thousand  legions:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch..  Bk.  xv.  ch.  iL 


J43). 
iall,  I 


p.   383.         1646  by  ihe  fiime  of  a  Fishes  Uver,  he  put  to  flight  Asmodens: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  St.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  31  (i68«:|.  1828  "True," 

rejoined  my  Cheltenham  Asmodeus,  with  nafve  simplicity;   Lord   Lytton, 
/'rM^iM,  ch^ xl.  p.  ii6(i85gX  1S43  Abaddon  and  Asmodeus  caught  at  me: 

Tennyson,  St.  Simon  Sfyl,  X69. 

asnillio,  sd, :  Sp.  asnillo :  a  little  ass. 

1620  a  thousand  Camels,  liesides  Horses,  and  Asnillios:  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
Vol  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1415. 

aspalathns,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  amtSKoBoi :  name  of  a  genus 
of  thorny  African  shrubs,  some  species  of  which  have  fra- 
grant wckkI. 


1608  For  there  enter  into  it,  lumy,  wine,  taisint,  cypemis,  rotin,  mytrh, 
aspalathus  &  seseli:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  X319.  1611  I  [Wisdom] 

gave  a  sweet  smell  like  cinnamon  and  aspalathus:  Btole,  Ecdus.,  xxiv.  15. 

^asparagus,  sparagns,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  cunrapayot,  for  licr- 
tjyapayos  :  a  plant,  of  which  the  y6ung  shoots  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetable.  Asparagus  Officinalis,  Nat  Order  Liliaceat.  Also, 
Bot.  the  whole  genus  to  which  this  species  belongs.  Angli- 
cised in  16  c.  as  asparage,  asperage,  sperage,  sparage,  a.ai  by 
popular  etymology,  17  c.  sparagras{s),  sparrow-grass. 

1048  the  rootes  of  cappares,  and  asparage;  of  euery  one  sixe  drainue*: 
Traheron,  Tr.  Vig^s  Chirurg.,  ^c,  foL  cclxv  r^/x.  —  Spaiagus  is  hoote  and 
drye:  ib.,  fol.  cxcvi  ci«/i.  — fenel,  asperage,  bruscus,  ana  amallage:  f^.,  foL 
dxxxv  n'/i.  1048  Asparagus  is  of  .ii.  kyndes,  the  one  is  called. ..of  tJxe  Poti. 
caries  Sparagus,  in  English  Sperage:  W.  Turner,  Names  of  Heris.  1063 
Take  the  rootes  of  asfaragus,  in  Englishe  Speiage:  W.  Wardc,  Tr.Aleesi^t 
Seer.,  Pt.  lu:  foL  41  v'.  1078  There  be  two  aortes  of  Asfasnagm,  Hb*  gardes 
and  wilde  Asparagus:  H.  LvTB,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  T.  p.  6x6.  1601 
Spexaees,  not  so  civile  and  eentle  as  the  Aspamgi  of  the  gardes:  Holland,  Tr. 
PHh/N.  H.,  Bk.  lO,  ch.  8,  Vol.  n.  p.  37.  1608  the  tender  crops  and  beads  of 
earden  sperage :  —  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  wj.  1607  the  water  wherein  Speirage 
hath  beene  sodde  giuen  to  Domes,  lulleth  them:  Tofsell,  Four-f.  Beasts, 
p.  183.  bef.  3617  aspersKus:  K\vixa,\3,Guidt  into  Tongues.  1637  Parsley, 
Clary,  Sage,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Asparagus,  Artichoakea:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist., 
Cent.  vii.  t  630.  bef.  1637  I  spalce  to  him  [an  impertinent]  of  GesrHche,  he< 
answered  ^^ra^>u:  B.  Johsoh,  27uf«tvnM,  p.  90  (x&io).  1664  tlwDuag 
of  Pigeons  and  Poultry...vt  excellent  for...^i;^nv*'.  Stranberrieti  Evblvh, 
KaL  Hort.,  p.  180  (1739).  1668  We  have  asparagus  growing  wild  both  is 
Lincolnshire  and  m  other  places:  —  Ctrrtsf.,  VoL  IIL  p.  306  (x87a).  1713  the 
Ducklias  and  Sparrow-grass  were  very  good;  Spectator,  Mo.  371,  I<ay  6, 
p.  544/a  (Morley).  1767  Hot-beds  tor  forcing  asparagus  may  be  made  with 
success  any  time  this  month,  which  will  furnish  young  asparagus  for  the  table 
next  month ;  J.  Abercrohbib,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  xx  (x8o3>.  1810 

There  was  a  fricassee  of  sweetbread  and  asparagus ;  J.  Austen,  Emma,  Vol.  lIL 
ch.  ii.  p.  393  (183^).  1841  a  botte  of  asparagus  at  Paris  cost  only  three  francs: 
Thacksrat,  M%sc.  Essays,  p.  404  (XS85X 

'Aspasia,  name  of  one  of  the  celebrated  courtesans  of 
Athens,  called  Hetaerae  Uraipai),  many  of  whom  were  highly 
accomplished  and  were  faithful  to  one  lover.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  Pericles.  A  younger  Aspasia  was  mistress  of  the 
Younger  Cyrus.  Representative  of  a  fascinating  courtesan, 
and  more  rarely,  of  an  accomplished  woman. 

1094  Margaret,  as  mild  and  humble  in  her  thoughts  I  As  was  Aspasia  unto 
Cyrus  self:  Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  166/3,  1.  8  j(;ia6i).  _  1809  many  an 
Aspaua  capable  of  being  classed  in  the  same  line  with  her  immortal  prototype : 
Maty,  Tr.  RiesbecJUs  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xx.  Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  73.  1833 
Miss  Vernon  is  another  Aspasia,  I  hear:  Lord  Lytton,  Godolpk,,  ch.  xxL 
p.  4^3  (New  Ed.X  1804  He  "ranged  himself,"  as  the  French  abax  is, 
shoruy  before  his  marxiage,  just  like  any  other  young  bachelor;  took  leave  01 
Phryne  and  Aspasie  in  the  coulisses,  and  proposed  to  devote  himself  Ixencefbrth 
to  his  charming  young  wife ;  Thackeray,  AVnwjMrr,  VoL  i.ch.xxsi.|L3S((iS79). 
1886  your  really  great  women — the  Sapphos,  the  Aspasias:  J.  HcCarthv 
ft  Mrs.  CAHpaBLL  Prabd,  Rt.  Hon.,  VoL  i.  ch.  iii  p.  47. 

aspector,  sb. :  Lat :  beholder,  spectator. 

bef.  1618  Huge  Lyons,  Dragons,  Panthers,  and  the  like,  |  Hut  in  th' 
aspectors  harts  doe  terror  stnke:  J.  Davibs,  Extasie,    [Davies] 

[Noun  of  agent  to  aspicere,=' to  behold'.] 

asper,  aspre,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aspre,  fi-.  Lat  asper, 
'rough',  'harsh  :  rough,  harsh,  severe,  fierce. 

abt.  1874  this  aspre  and  horrible  formne :  Chaucer,  Tr.  Boethius,  Bk.  11. 
p.  61.  —  And  in  hire  aspre  pleynte,  thus  she  seyde:  —  Troylus.TV.  708.  1470 
Hefought  none  but. ..the  most  aspre:  Caxton,  7oro"i  6  b.  rN.E.D.)  1089 
a  countrie  very  asper  and  vnfruitfull:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mtndetels  Hist.  Ckin., 
VoL  II.  p  310  (1854).  1627  All  Base  Notes,  or  very  Treble  Notes,  give  an 
A-sper  sound :  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  ii.  I  X73. 

asper,  aspre,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr,  aspre,  or  It  cupero,  aspro 
(which  IS  used),  fr.  Mod.  Gk.  Stnrpov,  'white'  (coin) :  a  small 
silver  coin  formerly  current  in  Turkey,  called  also  atscA^  fr. 
Turk.  aftsche/i,  =  'vrhite',  worth  about  a  halfpenny,  or  a  hun- 
dred-and-twentieth  part  of  a  piastre,  but  there  is  a  heavy 
asper  of  double  the  value;  now  only  money  of  account 

1047—8  an  a^er  is  worth  an  Englysh  peny :  Boordb,  Introduction,  ch.  xx. 


p.  x73(x87oX  1063  forfewthousaiidesof  Aspresraunsomedhimselfe:  J.  Shuts, 
Tftw  Comm.  (Tr.X  fol.  igoo.  1099  The  Basso,  Admiral]  of  the  Sea,  one 
thousandar/m  the  day:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  L  |^  391.  1600  These 
lewes  haue  certaine  mintinz-houses  wherein  they  stampe  siluer  coine,  of  which 
X7D.  A^iers  (as  they  call  them)  doe  weigh  one  ounce, ..this  Asper  Is  square: 


John  I^orv,  Tr.  Leds  Hist.  A/r.,p.  48.  1610  The  Sultanie  is  equall  in 
value  to  the  Venice  Zeccecne,  and  six  score  Aspers^amawA  to  a  Sultanie,  called 
rather  Aspro,  of  the  whitenesse  thereof,  in  that  consisting  of  siluer :  Geo.  Sandys, 
Trav.,  p.  77  (1632).  —  two  or  three  Aspers  (whereof  twenty  are  neere  vpon  a 
shilling):  >j.,  p.  37.  1660  FlucesQiKe  the  r»r)b  Aspars)  ten  toa  Coibeg: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  314  (1677).  1704  he  would  not  abate  one  Asf^ 
of  his  Demands :  J.  Pitts,  Acc,  Moham.,  p.  x3s.  1741  A  Cliaouti  or  Sain 
is  worth  ten  Aspers  of  Copper  or  Carbequis,  forty  of  which  make  an  Abagi: 
J.  OzELL,  Tr.  Toumeferts  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  ni.  p.  150.  —  he  is  a  Cadi  of joo 
Aspers  a  Day,  that  is,  one  of  the  first  Rank:  ib.,  VoL  11.  p.  63.  1743  The 
mercliantgavetoeachofthemanasper(littlelessthanapenny)aday:  R.  North,' 
Lives  0/ Norths,  Vol.  11.  p  404  (1836).  1880  the  other  coins,  are  \\xpatacn 

gorda,  or  current  dollar;  which  is  equal  to  three  of  ours  in  Italy:  itxpaiaca 
chica,  an  ideal  money,  equivalent  to  two  buodrcd  o^^'i  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr, 
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ASPERGILLUM 

Jir.  AukmA;  p.  ftM^and  Ed.).         1883   He  had  thair  upersbudioPMly  »• 
iniocced  by  tome  turn  eoiai:  Btackwetd't  Uag.,  VoL  xxxii.  p.  974' 

atqiteiglllnin,  sb.:  Low  Lat:  a  brush  for  sprinkling  holy 
water. 

1649  FittfortheAspergiUnmofthbPreitt:  G.DANm.,  Trinartk., Kick. II:, 
xdx.    FN.  E.  D.l        18B1  he  held  an  aspeisillum  or  biuh  for  holy  water  in 
M.  H.  Sbvmouk,  PUgr.  to  Rami,  p.  483  (4tli  Ed.X        1869  the  brtuh  or 
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,  SEVMOoa,  PUgr.  to  Romt,  p.  483  Uih  Ei)-        

aspergOIns  with  which  the  sprinlcling  was  performed :  J.  G.  Murphy,  Com,  on 


band: 
aiperL     . 
Ltnt.,  aiv,  4. 

aspergoir,  ib. :  Old  Fr.  aspergoir=  Mod.  Fr.  aspersoirx  an 
aspergillum. 

1TT3  an  holy-water^op  and  aq>ergeo!ie  of  diver  parcel-gilt:  T.  Waxtok, 
Sir  T.  Poft,  p.  lag.    [T.J 

aspenoir,  sb.  -.  Fr. :  an  aspergillum. 

I8SI  The  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury  had  presented  hii  goddaughter  with  a 
beautiful  gold  aspenoir:  Miss  Stricklamu,  Qtutiu  Scat.,  u  4.    [N.  E.  D.] 

aspersdriiun,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  vessel  for  holding  the  holy 
water  used  for  ceremonial  sprinkling. 

.    1861  Our  holy  water  is  Pagan.. .See  her*  is  a  Pagan  aspenorimn:  C  RsASB, 
Cbitlrr  &•  H.,  iv.  46.    (N.  ETD.I 

•asphalton,  -tum,  -tos,  -tus,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk. 
hr^t^rwi,  itr<j>aKros:  a  bituminous  substance,  also  called 
mineral  pitch,  or  Jews'  pitch,  because  in  old  times  most  of  it 
came  from  the  Dead  Sea.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
carbons. The  word  was  Anglicised  in  the  14,  15  cc.  as 
aspalUfiutC),  through  Old  Fr.  fr.  It.  aspalto,  and  in  modem 
times  asphalt  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  a  composition  con* 
taining  bitumen,  used  for  paving. 

1636  Some  say  that  Aspaltum  is  nuule  of  the  scomme  of  a  lake  hardened' with 
dialke  in  the  whiche  lake  Sodome  and  Gomour  penrssbcd :  Grttt  Htrhall,  cfa. 
XXXV.      1643  Aspaltum  is  bote  and  drye  in  the  seconde^  and  therfore  it  hath  vertue 


to  drye:  Tkahbron,  Tr.  Vipft  Chintrg.,  fol.  clxxxvi  r»/t. 
pordon  of  such  thin —  '"-^ '* ' "'--  '" 


1880  For  every 


♦5b  (1573).  JN.E, 


jkix,  Etukirid., 
earth  of  Camfamtt,  and  'Vmher  called  FnUalo,  burnt  vtrditer,  aspaltum, 
tmummia,  &»c. :  R.  Hatoockb.  Tr.  LomAtittt,  Bk.  itu  p.  99.  1646  yet 
neither  do  we  find  Asihaltus,  Uiat  is  Bitumen  of  ytula...to  attract;  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pieud.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  60  (t686).  166S  The  infinite  quantity 
cf  Anhalta  or  Bytumen  which  grows  there  [Babylon]:  H.  Cogam,  DiSd.  Sic.. 
77.  [N.E.D.]  166T  many  a  row  I  Of  stairy  lamps  and  blaxing  cressets,  fed] 
With  Naphtba  and  Asphaltm,  yielded  light  I  As  from  a  sky:  Milton,  P.  L.,  t, 
799.  1673  having  Hydrostatically  weighed  a  piece  of  good  As/Aaitvm,  we 
found  it  to  be  to  water  of  the  same  bulk,  but  as  i  and  somewhat  less  than  ^  to  x; 
R-  BoVLE,  yirtuct  o/Gcms,  p.  x6i.  1841  the  fair  asphaltum  terraces  round 
about  the  obelisk ;  Thackcray,  Mite.  Ettayt,  b'c,  p.  378  (iBSj).  1886  When 
a  man  employs  asphaltum  [in  painting].. .he  must  take  spedal  precautions:  Atht- 
n,  Jan.  30,  p  173/2. 


^asphyxia,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  ir.  Gk.  itr^v^ia,  'stoppage  of 
the  pulse'  (oi^^k);  the  incorrect  form  asphyxis  is  occasion- 
ally found :  suffocation ;  the  symptoms  produced  by  lack  of 
oxygen  for  the  blood,  in  fact  by  the  action  of  breathing  being 
prevented  or  poisonous  gas  being  inhaled. 

1808  Asphyxia  and  apparent  death:  Med.  ^  Phyt.  yomm..  Vol.  VIL  p.  245. 
1816  They  [bees]  fell  into  a  state  of  asphyxia  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump: 
EdiM.  Rev.,  VoL  25.  p.  369.  1866  the  sentimental  asphyxia  of  Parisian  char- 
coal: E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Exflar.,  VoL  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  iii.  18B6  In  the  de- 
composition and  asphyxia  tliat  followed  all  this  materialism,  Carlyle  was  driven 
by  his  disgust  at  the  pettiness  and  the  cant,  into  the  preadiing  of  Fate :  Embrsom  , 
EmgUtk  Traitt.  xn.  Wk*.,  Vol.  11.  p.  iii  (Bohn,  1866).  1886  The  fumet  of 
the  oast-house,  however,  bring  on  asphyxia,  and  she  dies:  Athemnim,  Jan.  30, 
P-  164/a. 

*a8itlc  U.  — ),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ctspic :  asp,  a  small  veno- 
mous hooded  serpent  found  in  Egypt  and  Libya,  or  a  kind  of 
viper  (viper,  aspis),  or  any  venomous  serpent. 

1580  Aspycke  sarpent,  atfuf:  Falsgr.  1679  she  found  none  of  them  all 
she  had  prou«l  so  fit  as  the  biting  of  an  Aspicke:  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  944 
(161a).  1608  What.. .'Gainst  th'  angry  Aspick  could  assure  them  safety: 
J.  Stlvbstbr,  Tr.  Dk  Bartai,  p.  156  (1608).  1606  This  is  an  asnc's  trad : 
and  these  fig-leaves  |  Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves  [  Upon  the 
cavesofNile:  Smaks.,  ^4  >■/.««/ Cmk/.,  v.  9,354.  1783  Perhaps  the  Monarch 
would  not  dislike  to  return  the  super  Aspidem  et  Batilieeum  caicatis,— yet  he 
may  find  an  aspic  imder  his  feet :  Hon-  WALroi.B,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  166 
(1858). 

'aspirator  {s.—J- -), sb. :  Eng. :  lit.  'a breather  or  blower 
upon';  a  sucker,  a  kind  of  fanning  machine. 

1804  the  atpiratart,  or  suckers,  invented  by  Salmon:  Med.  tfPHjrt.  yemrM., 
ToL  XI.  p.  101. 

[As  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  <M;^nirf,='to  breathe  upon'.] 
aspls,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  amrXt:  asp.    See  a8pi& 

1487  the  serpent  the  whyche  is  naoked  aspis  the  whyche  stoppeth  his  eerys : 
Caxtom,  Berk  </ Coed  Mamurs,  sig.  c  vii  V.  1648  Of  the  styagynge  of 
Aspis,  and  other  serpentes:  Trahbron^  Tr.  Kjp/r  Ckirurt.,  foL  cxvii  r'h. 
1866  There  are  other  seipentes  which  m  quantite  represent  the  serpent  called 
A^:  R.  EoBM,  Newe  India,  p.  19  (Arber,  i88sX       U67  There  is  also  In 


the  headc  of  the  Serpen^  Aefie  found  a  little  stoae... which  soaM...hav«  called 
Asfis;  J.  Maplbt,  Greene  For.,  foL  10  V.  1693  At  thy  breasts  (m  at 
Cuofatras)  Aspisses  shall  be  put  out- to  nntae:  Nashb,  Ckrists  Teares,  Wits..' 
IV.  »a  (Grosart).  -  1696  her  cursed  tongue,  full  sharpe  and  short,  |  Appear'a 
like  Aspis  sting  that  closely  kils,  |  Or  cruelly  does  wound  whom  so  she  wils: 
Stbhs.,  p.  Q.,  v.  xiL  3&  1601  The  Aspides  (Lat.  pL]  swell  about  the  nacke 
when  theyj>urpose  to  sting:  Holland,  Tr.  Pl^.  If.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  33,  Vol.  i, 
p.  ooS.  16lw  The  serpent  Aspis  also,  the  weaill  and  the  flie  called  the  betdU, 
they  reverence >-Tr./>A>/.  Jf«r, p.  1316.  1668  the^^^and  the  Dart-saalu: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  ofCyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  39  (1686). 

iss  :  Icelandic    See  asa. 

assafetida,  assafoetida:  Late  Lat.    See  asafetlda. 

assagai,  assagay:  Port.    See  assegaL 

a88ai,a(/v.:  It:  Mus.:  'very', 'enough',  added  to  musical 
directions  to  modify  their  signification  like  our  'tolerably', 
or  'pretty'. 

1734  Skert  Enplie.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.,  s.v.  1818  AssAi. 
Very;  as  allegro  asstd,  •etxf  quick:  Rihbadlt,  Pieus^orte,  p.  go. 

. assalto,  sb.:  It:  assault,  used  as  a  term  in  fencing. 

1698  come  to  the  assalto  with  your  right  (leg] :  B.  Joksoh,  Ev.  Ua»  in  kit 
Hmn.,  Iv.  9,  Wks.,  p.  59  (i6s<). 

'assassin  (.=.  -i  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  assassin. 

I.  (generally  pL)  Mohammedan  fanatics  of  the  IsmS'di 
branch  of  the  Shiah  sect  who  settled  in  Mount  Lebanon  in 
the  eleventh  century  and  were  sent  forth  by  their  sheikh 
known  as  'The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain'  to  murder  dis- 
tinguished crusaders.  From  their  use  of  the  intoxicating 
drug  TimtTiiali  {q.v^  they  were  called  in  Arab.  JiashshasM 
(sing.)  and  hashtshi  whence  come  the  various  European  forms 
of  the  name. 

1603  This  messenger. ..was.. .one  of  the  Assasines,  a  companv  of  most  desperat 
and  dangerous  men  among  the  Mahometans:  Knolles,  Hist  Turks,  xao 
(1638).  [N.  E.  D.]  1619  the  Assasines  at  one  word  of  their  .Sm/jr  <&  .^mtr, 
would  UU  themsdues  or  any  other  Man:  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  Ixvi. 
p.  667.  1630  There  are  other  miserable  Easteme  people,  as  Essees  of 
tewisA  descent,  and  Assasines,  and  Saducees,  and  Samaritans:  — Pilerims, 
VoL  II.  Bk.  viii.  p.  1369.  1788  the  extiiiiatioa  of  the  Assassins  [aboM 
xg8o  A.O.],  or  Ismaelians  of  Persia,  may  b«  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind; 
Gibbon,  bed.  &•  Fall,  VoL  XL  p.  417  (1813). 

3.  one  who  murders  or  undertakes  to  commit  a  murder 
as  the  agent,  representative,  or  hirding  of  others.  Some- 
times incorrectly  used  for  a  murderer  who  is  not  employed 
by  another,  or  others,  for  the  crime. 

1630  the  Father... was  assaulted  by  five  Assassins  1  Brbnt,  Tr.  Stave't 
/fist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  Ivi.  (1676X  —  the  Assasines :  ii.^  p.  IviiL  1643  Yet 
herein  are  they  in  arms,  that  can  allow  a  man  to  be  his  own  Assassins :  SiR 
Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med..  I  xUv.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  388  (185a).  1661  his 
groom... received  two  wounds,  but  gave  the  assassm  nine:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  1.  p.  074  (i87aX  1678  Brows,  Cut-throats,  Assassins  and  such  kind  of 
inalefactors;  J.  Ray,  youm.  Law  Countr.,  p.  403.  1748  asked  if  I  suspected 
any  body  to  be  the  assassin:  Suollbtt,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xx.  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  ISO  (1817),  1803  a  story  that  the  assassin  Libeny  had  a  letter  of 
Palmerston's  in  his  shoe :  Greville  Memoirs,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  L  ch.  ii.  p.  50^ 
1878  It  is...not  the  lace  of  a  vulgar  hypocrite  and  assassin,  any  more  tham  It  i< 
that  of  a  man  of  noble  and  frank  nature:  J.  L.  Sanford,  Estimatet  ^ Eng. 
Kings,  p.  394. 

2  a.    metaph. 

bef.  1666  Sleep  I  The  Soub  Wardsk^.  but  the  Bodies  Coai,  \  Reason's 
Assassine,  Fancies  Bail:  J.  Clbyblaho,  H'is.,  p.  996  (1687). 

2  b.    attrib. 

1667  who,  to  surprise  |  One  man,  assassin-like,  had  levied  war:  Uiltom, 
P.  L.,  XI.  919. 

aBsassiiiat(e),  =.  JL  =. 2^  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  assassinat. 

1.  the  crime  of  an  assassin  (2)  or  of  assassins.  Also 
metaph. 

1097  The  foule  report  |  Of  that  assasinate :  which  utterly  |  He  doth  abjure: 
Daniel,  Cn>.  tt^ar,  iv.  xxix.  1609  if  I  had  made  an  assassinate  vpon  your 
father:  B.  Jonson,  Sil.  Worn.,  ii.  s,  Wks.,  p.  54a  (1616).  1630  The 
executioner  of  this  assasinate  was  one  Kidol/o  Poma:  Brbnt.  Tr.  Soav/s  Hist. 
Counc.  Trent,  p.  Iviii.  (1676).  bef.  1670  They,  the  Parliament,  contributed 
much  to  that  Assassinate,  who  cut  off  Strafford  for  an  evil  Counsellor:  J. 
Hacicet,  Abp.  Williams,  Ft.  IL  184,  p.  197  (1693}. 

2.  an  assassin  (2}.  The  use  of  the  abstract  for  the  con> 
Crete  agent  is  noteworthy.    Also  metaph. 

1600  Nothing  had  saved  him  but  the  mistake  of  the  Assassinate:  Holland, 
Tr.  Livy,  il  xiiL  4a  1011  Nor  would  they  all  make  him  the  Assassinate  of 
his  Prince:  G.  Austin,  in  Paneg,  Verses  on  Coryat's  Crudities,  sig.  i  ir« 
(1776).  1661  this  Assassinate  gave  him  with  a  back  blow  a  deep  wound  into 
nis  left  side,  leanng  the  Knife  m  his  body:  Relia.  Wotton..  p.  233  (1685). 
beC  1608  Scribling  Assassinate  I  Thy  Lines  attest  J  An  ear-mark  due.  Cub  of 
the  Blatant  Beast:  J.  Clbvbland,  Wks.,  ii.  p.  48  (1687).  —And  Deatk,  thou 
Worm!  Thou  pale  Assassinate',  ii.,  p.  234.  1706  they  had  laid 
....   -       'TisH*,'^  '  '  '  " 


assassinates  her«; :  Bdrhbt,  Hist.  Own  . 


,  VoL  ni.  p.  239  (1818X 
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ASSASSINATOR 


assaaalnator  {-^=.J.  ^),  s6. :  Eng. :  false  fonn  for  assof 
sinater,  it.  Eng.  vb.  assassinate. 

16T6  ihe  timtriiwtora  of  kings:  Baths,  Immurt.  Saul,  ch.  adl.  tR.] 

*a88egai,  assagai  (^  _  Jl),  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  Port  aaagaia,  or 
Sp.  asagaya;  archegaye  is  a  Fr.  form  of  the  word;  orig.  a 
light  dart  or  spear  used  by  Moors  but  applied  by  Portuguese 
to  all  similar  S.  African  weapons. 

1638  foa^t  with  cpeares,  iaueljnu,  ardicgayes;  uid  swerdes:  Lord 
Bbkners^  Fniuart,  I.  137,  p.  340  (1817).  1600  Their  armour  and  weapons 
be  Azagaie  or  short  darts:  John  Pory,  Tr.  Leift  Hut.  A/r.,  IntnxL,  p.  11. 
1625  well  furnished  with  armes  after  their  manner,  as  Auagaytt  or  Clubs: 
PURCHAS,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  l.  Bk.  ii.  p.  lai.  166S  their  weapon  commonly  is 
an  Azaguay  or  Javalin  beaded  with  Iron,  directed  by  some  feathers  they  lake  off 
and  on  at  pleasure:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  ig  (1677X  1684  Their 
usual  Diet  tt  Elephants-flesh:  which  four  Ca/rts  will  kill  with  their  Afiofttytt, 
or  a  sort  of  Half-pikes:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtrmtr't  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  Pt  3,  Bk.  ii.  p.  15^ 
1699  three  or  four  Awagajrat:  Dttcri^tun  of  Ittk.  of  Dorian,  p;  la.  1700 
Ntn  follows  the  Auagaf  or  Htatagay,  as  some  call  them,  which  are  of  two 
sorts;  the  smaller  sorts  are  about  a  Flemish  Elisor  perhaps  half  an  Ell  longer, 
and  very  slender;  and  these  they  cast  as  darts:  Tr.  Botman't  Guinea,  Let.  id. 
p.  186. — Their  Weapons  are  Cutlaces  or  Hangers,  small  Poniards,  AsMguays, 
together  with  Bows  and  Arrows:  ii..  Let.  xxL  p.  457.  1818  The  same  Caffie 
...with  his  katagai  attacks  the  living  elephant:  Edin.  i7m.,  VoL  si.  p.  60. 
1888  A  fatal  assegai  in  Zululand  changed  his  whole  position:  Daily  TtugrafA, 
Jan.  18,  p.  4.  . 

Variants,  i6c.  archegaye,  17  c.  asagaie,  -aia,  -aya,  assa- 
gaye,  -ate,  azaguay,  ageagaye,  17,  l8  cc.  sagaie,  -ay^fN.  E.  D.], 
18  c.  hassagay,  assaguay,  19  c.  hasagai,  assagai,  -ay,  assegai, 
-ay. 

[Ultimately  fr.  Arab,  az-zaghiya,  it.  <t/,E:'the',  and  za- 
ghHya,  Arab,  form  of  the  native  Berber  word.] 

assemblable,  assemblaace  ( = 'assemblage  *),  assemUance 
(= 'semblance'),  assemblement  (=>' assemblage')  are  all 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  adopted  according  to  N.  E.  D.  about  1500. 

assemble,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  social  gathering  held  by  a  fashion- 
able person,  also  called  a  'reception'  or  an  'at  home'.  The 
word  was  early  Anglicised  as  assembly. 

ITIO— 8  Swift,  yourn.  to  SttUa.  [T.  L.  K.  OUchant]  1809  every 
town  with  four  or  five  houses  in  it  has  its  aatmbUet,  and  rtdiuUs:  Maty,  Tr. 
Rinbockt  Trav.  G*rm.,  Let.  mriri.    Finkerton,  Vol  vi.  p.  iia. 

assentator  (^  .=.  » .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  one  who  assents 
to  or  connives  at,  one  who  gives  assent ;  a  rare  equivalent  to 
assenter. 

1081  Other  there  be  which,  in  a  more  honest  term,  may  be  called  assen- 
tatours  or  folowers:  Elyot,  Gov.,  ii.  xiv.  139  (1557).  [N.  E.  D.] 

[Lat.  assentator,  noun  of  agent  to  assentari,^* to  assent'.] 

assentment  (^J.^),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  ossentemeMt: 
agreement,  consent,  assent 

1490  By  one  com^  assentmente  the  goddis  haue  assembled  theym  selfe ; 
Caxton,  Extydot,  xi.  41.  [N.K  D.]  1646  Whose  argument  is  but  pie- 
carious  and  subsists  upon  the  charity  of  our  assentmenu:  Sn  Th.  Browh, 
Pttud.  Bf..  I.  viL  s«.  \a.] 

'assertor  (=.  J.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  asserter. 

I.  tecAn.  in  Roman  Law,  one  who  liberates  a  slave  (fui 
asseritin  IfbertOtem),  one  who  claims  a  person  as  a  slave  (gui 
asserit  in  servitatem). 

1666  That  Cbudius  the  assertor...shoulde  haue  the  keping  and  placing  the 
mayde:  Paintbk,  Pal.  Pltat.,  1.  ax  [N.  E.  D.)  1678  Called  Swr^p  and 
'BAniMpMs,  SiMFioiir  and  Assertour:  Cudworth,  Jiitell.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  di.  ii. 
p.  4««.  (*•) 

3.  one  who  supports  a  claim  or  principle,  a  champion, 
advocate,  vindicator. 

1647  The  Greeks  and  Gauls  were. ..famous  Asserton  of  their  Liberties: 
J.  Hark,  SI.  EOw.  Gkost,  in  HarL  Misc.,  viii.  (1746).  (N.  E.  D.)  1678  an 
Assertor  of  TJkrtf  PrincijUes:  Cudworth,  IntelL  Sytt,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  ai6. 
1716  exhorting  us  to  be  "zeaknis  assertors  of  the  liberties  of  our  country**: 
AooisoM,  IVkt.,  Wat  iv.  p.  435  (18 j6).  bef.  1788  Asserton  of  the  People's 
Rights:  R.  North,  Exanm,  i.  ii.  35,  p.  47  (i74aX  1778  the  great 
assertors  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons:  Junius,  L,ttt»rs,  Vcd.  11. 
No.  xHv.  p.  153.  1887  to  erect.. .the  degenerate  houses  of  Burke  and 
Fitzgerald  into  patriot  assertors  of  their  country's  welfare;  Hallam,  Camtt. 
Hut.  Eng.,  zviiL  843  (Ward). 

3.    one  who  affirms,  one  who  makes  a  positive  statement 

1646  Of  which  assertion,  if  prescription  of  time,  and  numerosity  of  Assertors, 
were  a  sufficient  demonstration:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  PtttuL  £/.,  Bk.  il  ch.  L 
p.  37  (\(X6i.  1710  The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a  good  assertor  of 
paradoxes:  Addison,  TaiUr,  Apr.  6,  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  i3<  (1834). 

[Lat  assertor,  noun  of  agent  to  <M»r«r«,<a'to  assert'.] 


ASSIMILATOR 

•aaaeaaor  (--i-),  sb.-.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,  assimilated  to  Lat 
assessor:  one  who  sits  by  CanotherX 

I.  an  assistant,  esp.  an  assistant  of  a  judge,  one  who 
assists  in  the  forming  of  a  judicial  decision. 

abt.  1880  newe  religious  assesaours  cf  thes  vnkunnynge  worldely  ptelatis  ben 
more  suspea  than  ony  other:  HowMtn  ourkl  to  oity  Prtlattt,  ch.  L  in  F.  D. 
Matthew's  UnMmiti  Eng.  ITJts.  ,/  Wyc^,  p.  33  (ifto).  I486  The  Juge, 
tte  aduocate,  the  accessour:  Divtt  *•  Pauf.^  v.  xviii.  sao/s  (W.  de  W.X 
[.N,£.D.]  1618  They...  are  decried  for  tnetr  impertinent  Ixildness  and  tm* 
pudence  by  all  med,  both  assessors  and  auditors:  Dudley  Carleton,  in  Court 
*•  riiwi  o/yai.  I.,  Vol.  iL  p.  113  (1848).  leaO  his  Assessors  did  go  about 
the  country :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav/t  Hut.  Coume.  Tmt,n.  836  (167O.  1644  The 
lown...has  three  consuls,  and  one  assessor:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  86  (itfiy. 
1663  Magicians...have  had  their  Partdrialt,  their  Assessors,  and  obsesson: 
J.  Gaulb,  Mofottro-manctr,  p.  179.  1787  Offeiing  to  attend  as  an  Assessor 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Dewannee  CourU:  Gtnt.  Mag.,  1181/3.  1830 
the  archbishop..  .IS  chief  magistrate  of  the  Greeks,  and  whose  assessors  are  th* 
four  primates  with  the  Logothetes:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  x. 
p.  314.  1806  The  assessor  shall  deliver  to  the  town  derk  ■  copy  of  the  said 
mt  of  voters :  Stat.  19  ^  ao  Vic.,  c  58,  |  6. 

3.    one  who  is  next  to,  or  equal  to,  another  in  dignity. 

1667  to  his  Son  I  Th' Assessor  of  his  Throne  he  thus  began:  Miltom, />.  £., 
ti.  679. 

[Lat  assessor,  noun  of  agent  to  assidire,^' to  sit  by'.] 
assestriz,  sb.fem. :  Lat. :  a  female  assessor  {q.  v.). 

1836  Atttttrix,  A  woman  assistant:  Cockbram,  Pi.  i.  (and  Ed.), 

^assets  {±  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  An^lo-Fr.  assets;  asset  (=' an 
item  of  assets')  is  modem :  suffiaent  (estate  or  effects). 

1.  sufficient  effects  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  an 
heir  or  executor  in  respect  to  the  testator's  or  predecessor's 
estate,  effects  which  can  be  applied  to  discharge  such  obli- 
gations whether  sufficient  or  not 

1681  If  this  man  have  asseu  by  disoent  from  the  ancestor:  DiaL  Lam  »/ 
Eng.,  11.  x3ix.tn(\6^\  [N.E.D.]  1631  But  a  right  of  Cure  or  of  action, 
or  a  use  of  Lands  or  Tenements,  ^c.  descended  unto  the  issue  in  tayle  shall  not 
be  Assetts,  A*c.:  Perkins,  Pro/.  Bookt,  ch.  iv.  1 270,  p.  130  (1643).  —  it  shall 
be  assets  in  a  formedon  m  U  duand,  brought  by  the  same  heire ;  <«. ,  ch.  v.  1 348, 
V.  IS3.  1638—9  The  meane  profits  till  the  sale  shall  be  assets  in  their  hands: 
Coke,  Z.f/<;;r/m,  p.  113  (183a).  1691  If  Jwi^ment  be  given  against  such  Heir 
by  Confession  of  the  Action,  without  oonfessmg  the  Assets  descended;  Stat. 
3  WilL  e^  Mary,  c.  14, 1  6.  1768  Whatever  is  so  recovered...and  may  be 
converted  into  ready  money,  is  called  atutt  in  the  hands  of  the  executor: 
BLACicrroNB,  Commtntaria,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xmrii,  p.  510  (1809). 

2.  effects  of  an  insolvent  debtor  or  bankrupt,  all  property 
which  may  be  set  against  the  debts  of  a  person,  or  company. 

1838  An  Act  to  render  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Estates  Assets  for  the  Pay- 
ment of  Simple  and  Contract  Debu:  Stat.  3  &*  4  IVilL  IV.,  c.  104,  Title. 

[Anglo- Fr.  assets,  it.  Old  Fr.  asets  (•■■Mod.  Fr.  assez),  fr. 
Late  Lat  adv.  ad  satis  for  Lat  .ra/M',o*'enough'.] 

asses  bien,  pAr. :  Fr. :  pretty  welL 

1793  both  perfonned  asttw  Htm:  H.  Brooke,  Fool 0/ Quat.,  VoL  rr.  p.  193. 

*as(s)ieDto,  sb.:  Sp.  asitnto.—^sc2\',  'contract',  'lease':  a 
contract  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers  for 
furnishing  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  with  negro 
slaves  [J.j;  esp.  that  with  Great  Britain  made  in  1713  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht 

1700  we  were  also  to  have  the  assiento:  BuRNBT,  Hi»t.  Own  Time,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  308  (1818).  1710  The  King  of  Spain  sent  to,  |  About  th'  Assento,  |  Atty 
Brogue  the  harden'd  and  brawny:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  PoUt.  BaL,  VoL  IL  p.  i6i 
(i860).  1748  [the  Spaniards]  give  us  a  new  assiento:  HoR.  Waltolb,  Lotttrt, 
VoL  II.  p.  ic8  (1857).  1880  England  was  ready  to  continue  the  greatest  of  her 
wars  for  the  sake  of  the  atiento — the  contract  for  supplying  Spanish  America  with 
slaves;  Congrtu.  Dtiattt,  VoL  vi.  Pt.  L  pi  108/1. 

assiette,  sb. :  Fr. :  plate,  course  of  meat,  dish. 

[1680  course  of  meete,(u>v//r:  Palsgr.]  1769  The  story  of  his  awsrMr 
of  popes-eyes,  the  quintessence  of  a  ham  for  sauce ;  W.  Vbrrai.  Cookery,  Pret, 
p.  xxxt  1838  what  the  old  maltre  d'httel  valued  himself  upon...was  an 
immense  atnir//r  of  spillage:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pief.,  p.  30(1886). 

asslgnat,  sb.:  Fr. :  paper-money  issued  by  the  French 
Revolutionary  Government  on  a  security  of  confiscated 
Church  lands. 


them— Issue  attiptatt:  BoRKi,  Riv.  in 
such  a  measure  would  make  the  paper-money 


1790  Is  there  a  debt  which 
^ra«>er,p.344(3rdEd.)L       18_  .   , 

merely  "^assignau":  In  W.  (MiMt't  R urat  Ridet,  VoL  I.  p.  143(1885)1 


assimilator  {:.J.z.±  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  for  assimilaier,  as  if 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  assimilare,='to  make  like':  one  who, 
or  that  which,  makes  or  considers  (one  thing  or  person)  like 
another;  one  who,  or  that  which,  resembles  (another). 
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ASSIMILE 

vb.:  Eng.  ft.  Ft.  assimiUr',  to  make  like,  to 
liken,  compare,  to  resemble. 

IMF  By  it  be  it  istiiniled  to  the  immortall  God;  Boords,  Brm.,  jt. 
(M.B.  D.)  toss  To  be  oompaicd  and  uumiled  to  the  hiubaodmim :  Stvbbcs, 
Xmt.Ai.,u.4^    t»».) 

assinego.    See  asiiiego. 
sasfaudo,  sb. :  It :  homed  owL 

ml  Sad  AzioUt  from  that  moment  1 1  Loved  thee  and  thjr  tad  cry: 
Sjulliy,  AmuU,  Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  273  (Ronetti,  187a). 

wsodator  {—S£.:lJ-  =.),  sb. :  Eng. :  a  member  of  an  asso- 
ciation or  company,  esp.  one  of  the  great  association  formed 
in  1696  by  the  English  House  of  Commons  to  establish  the 
title  of  William  III.  to  the  throne. 

16n  Pennnrlrania's  air  agreei  with  Quaker*.  I  And  Carolina's  with  Auoda- 
Bn:  DsTDSN,  Pnl.  It  KtHg  A*  Qtutn,  5.  ITSS  Hall...went  into  the  shop 
gf  John  BillerweU...oiM  of  the  anociatois;  Ctnt.  Maf.,  lviil  L  7$/>.  1880  In 
Wcsoainster  there  were  thirty  seven  ihousaad  astociaton:  Macaitlav,  HUl. 
£V,VoLiv.  p.686(iKiX 

[From  Eng.  associate,  association,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  associAre,='^xa  associate'.] 

assogue  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seewmgue. 

sasonanda,  Sp.  asonancia,  aasonaney,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.:  sb. : 
an  imperfect  rhyme  of  which  only  the  vowels  are  similar. 

inO  Ihair  poeu  search  studiooaty  after  such  assoaaades  and  scatter  them 
o/ioi  ia  the  soeae*  of  tlieir  dramas:  Barketti,  Lmid.  to  Gtnaa,  iii.  37a. 
[X.  E.  D.l  1813    Inootnplete^  rhymes,  or  verses  termed  assoKonciat.  sup* 

posed  to  De  peculiar  to  the  Cascilian,  have  also  been  employed  in  Portuguese : 
SaHOMUf  LiUrxUuty  ^Bnrop*,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  54S  (1&46). 

tjtiem^sb.:  Arab.  <i/-.rtir<t,=  'the  chapter':  a  chapter  or 
section  of  the  Koran.  The  forms  Asoara,  Azzoara,  are 
Spanish  Arab.,  and  so  is  Assora  as  to  o  for  a. 

1(16  AzoARA,  AtMtara,  Autra,  is  as  much  as  a  Chapter  or  taction; 
W.  Btmraix,  Ami.  Trudf.  —  Teach  me. ..out  of  the  law  of  our  Prophet,  out 
of  euery  Assoia  of  the  same,  some  certaine  perfections;  —  Atoham.  lmfo$i.,  II. 
45.  —  The  booke  is  deuided  into  sundry  sections  or  Chapters,  which  they  call 
Aautmts.  or  Axoara's,  after  Retinensis  expression:  ib.^  sig.  O  in.  1680  it 

Ktsdeih  m  a  Country  situate  betwixt  Heauen  and  Earth,  culed  Vtafia,  whereof 
chcse  is  mention  in  the  third  booke  of  thy  Alcaron  and  in  the  seuen  and  thirty 
tiaras:  John  Tatlor,  Wkt.,  sig.  Hh  4  ro/a.  166B  The  AlanH...\%  di- 
vided into  a  hundred  and  fourteen  Aioaraes  or  Chapters:  Sn  Th.  Bbkbcrt, 
Tm;  p.  3»»  (»*77X 

aasamentnin,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  patch,  stuff  for  a  patch. 

IMT  JbR-  Taylor,  Lihtrty  rf  Pntk.,  p.  137.       1672  they  are  not  con. 
lEBted  with  Christ's  satis£sction  alone,  but  there  must  be  some  astumtnia  [pLI, 
■  "     ■  ■  ■   ■  ;  T.  Jacomb,  Rnmatu,  p.  3t87« 
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of  their  own  satitiaction  to  piece  with  it: 

vb.  used  as  sb,:    Lat » 'he  has  taken  upon 


(•aoik 
assumpsit, 


himself'. 

1.  Leg.  an  unsealed  or  unwritten  promise  or  contract,  an 
action  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  such  engagement 

1889  Braue  Hercules,.  .Accepts  th'  assumcoit,  and  prepares  the  fiend'like  fish 
10  tame:  W.  Warnsk,  AlUtirt  Englamd,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  la.  1B90  the 
ItwTtrs  say  the  aaum^nt  it  neuer  good  where  the  partie  eiues  not  somewhat  in 
oaasdentran:  Grsbnb,  NtvtrtoaLaU,  Wks.,  p.  10(1861).  1610  Vpon  no 
tames,  but  an  ttumtat:  B.  Ionson,  Atch.,  i.  a.  Wks.,  p.  6ia  (161^  1742 
sad.  after  appearance,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  for  debt,  or  assumpsit,  &c.: 
R.Norni,  ZrnrrM^JVvrdlf,  VoL  I.  p.  ao5(i8a£).  1760  Case  upon  an  ^«- 
ia»H^  against  an  Executrijc  laid  in  Zoafws:  G\\.iiKKT,Catu  in  Lam  6'  Equity, 
p.  1.  ISSl  oooimistiaat  allowed  as  attorney's  fees  to  the  successful  party,  in 
ammvia,  of  10  per  ccnL :  Nicholson,  Fr»m  Sward  ta  Shan,  m.  97. 

2.  an  assumption.     Obs.    Rare. 

bcC  USS  He  saw  the  vast  body  of  tlie  Einpire...uader  this  false  astumpait,  to 
base  laid  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  the  Emperor :  F.  Gxbvillb,  Sidnn,  95  (1653). 
IN.E.D.] 

Assurat :  Arab.    See  Assora. 

asswarry:  Hind,    Seesowany. 

Astarte:  Gk.    See  Ashtaroth. 

airtalilri,  sb. :  £.  Turk. :  refuse  petroleum,  a  thick  treacly 
ftiid  left  after  the  first  distillation,  used  as  fuel 

1889  A  pan  oontainina  tow  or  wood  saturated  with  tuiaiH  is  first  introduced 
to  beat  the  water:  EoH.  O'Dohovan,  Merv  Oatu,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  36.  1888 
of  the  ift7!^v  or  residuum  of  the  oil,  now  largely  used  for  fuel  on  steamers,  there 
is  a  gn^hic  account:  Sai.  Ktv.,  VoL  54,  p.  795. 

asto&mns,  astelism  {j.z.z.\  sb.:  Late  Lat,  or  Eng.  fr. 
Late  Lat. :  Rhet. :  urbane  irony,  pleasantry.  The  Latin 
writers  meant  generally  'refinement  (of  literary  style}'. 

ISaS  Atetumta.  or  the  MerryscoSe.  otherwise  The  duUliett:  Pvttbmham, 
fry.  Pttt.,  nu  zviii  p.  too  (i86g).  1791  ASTEISUUS—Civility,  Courtesy, 
~  Bailbv. 


Aster,  j^(.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  a<mjp,>-<a  star'.  The  rue  word 
aster ^'sXax'  is  probably  from  Fr.  astre. 

1.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (Nat  Order  Compositae) 
with  radiated  flowers ;  the  British  species  is  called  Michael- 
mas Daisy  or  Sea  Starwort  {Aster  tri/olium). 

1664  FlawtnmPrimt,  OTjttlatHmg...Attir  AtHemi,  HelMan:  EvmLTN, 
KaL  Hart.,  a.  ao8  (1729).  1767  Plant  aIso...fox.glove,  golden  rods,  peicnniai 
asters.. .sun-Bowers:  J.  Absrcrohbis,  Ev.  Mom  aim  Gardiner,  p.  105  (1(03). 

2.  CAina  Aster,  a  species  of  plants  allied  to,  and  resem- 
bling Starworts. 

1767  Atauutli..SXviai  asters,  ten  weeks  stodcs,  Indian  pink;  J.  Aber- 
CROMBis,  Ev.  Man  aum  Gardtner,  p.  173  (1803X 

asterlon,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  JUn-ipim>,  neut  of  adj. 
«ioTrpioj,=' starry':  name  of  sundry  herbs. 

14. .   Her  ys  an  Erbe  men  call  Ltmafru,...AiUriaH  he  yt,  I  callet  alle  so : 

1095  'this  herbe  Asterion 


In  Ashmole's  T'.iraA  C>kr»r.  £ri/.,  p  348  (i6ss).         

groweth  amonge  stones  and  in  hrahe  places.  This  herbe  sheweth  by  nyght; 
Htriall,  pr.  by  R.  Banckes,  sig.  A  iv  r*.  1067  Craw/aett  of  some  is  called 
AtMan:  J.  Maplbt,  Grtttu  Par.,  foL  39  V. 


asthenia,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  fir.  Gk.  litrMMta,^' weakness': 
Med. :  lack  of  strength,  deficiency  of  vital  power. 

1809  Nervous  diseases  from  direct  asthenia:  Mid.  6'Pliyt.  yaum,,  til  346. 

*astluiia,  asma,  sb. :  Gk.  iaBfta :  difficulty  of  breathing,  a 
distressing  symptom  attending  several  diseased  conditions 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  Anglicised  in  14  c.  as  o.rmj'.  In 
modem  times  technically  applied  to  varieties  of  spasmodic 
or  intermittent  asthma  produced  by  morbid  contraction  of 
the  bronchial  muscles. 

189S  thenne  is  a  manere  Asma  y*  hyghte  San2uisugium...And  soo  ben  there 
thre  manere  of  Asmyes  dyffyculte  of  bretnynge;  Trxvisa.  Tr.  Barik.  Da  P.  R., 
viL  x«x.  1088  hit  auoyoeth  the  mattier  causeth  aima:  Paymbll,  Rtg.  Sai., 
sig.  f  v  r«.  1041  the  dyseases  of  asma,  palsye,  8:  spitwnge  of  Mode:  R.  Cor> 
-'•""■*         .      .V  ...     .         jjIj   the  disease,  adled 


viL  x«x.  1088  hit  auoyoeth  the  mattier  causeth  aima:  Paymbll,  Rer.  Sai., 
sig.  f  v  r«.  1041  the  dyseases  of  asma,  palsye,  8:  spitwnge  of  Mode:  R.  Cor> 
LAND,  Tr.  GuydJt  Qwnt.,  A>e.,  sig.  N  iii  v«.  1078  the  disease,  called 
Asthma,  which  is  a  straightnesse  in  drawing  of  breath :  H.  LvTC,  Tr.  Dadattit 


Htri.,  Bk.  ill.  p.  415.  _  1089  He  (Calviol  was  greatlie  tormented  before  bis 
death  with  all  th«w  diseases  together:  the  ptisick,  the  cholik,  the  Astma,  the 
-  -     .-  -j_      Jj 


cureth  the  Asthinaii.  the  Falliog  Sickness,  Appoplexy,  lUtey,  Aaopbia,  Tabes 
or  Consumption  of  the  Lungs:  J.  H.,  EHie.  Praf,,  p.  a.  1706  I  fear...it  it 
not  totally  an  atthma:  Hor.  WALfOLS,  Lattart,  VoL  m.  p.  11  (1857)1  *1S78 
indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  asthma;  Ltayd^t  Wkfy^  May  19, 
p.  8/S.    [Sl] 

Astolfo,  Astolpho,  one  of  Charlemagne's  paladins.  In 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  he  has  a  magic  horn,  a  blast  of 
which  strikes  his  foes  with  panic. 

1621  we  are  stonyhearted,  and  savour  too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had 
all  heard  that  inchanted  bom  of  Astolidio :  R.  Burton,  AnaL  Mtl.,  To  Reader, 
p.  108  (1837).  1607  and  sounds  somewhat  like  Attal/at  Horn;  J.  D.,  Tr. 
Littart  af  Vaittm,  No.  51,  VoL  1.  p  99. 

*Astraea :  Gk.  Mythol. :  the  goddess  of  justice,  who  lived 
on  earth  in  the  Golden  Age,  but  fled  from  the  impiety  of 
mankind.  She  became  the  constellation  Virgo,  the  name 
Astraea  showing  that  she  was  a  star  goddess.  The  name 
was  assimied  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn. 

abl.  1009  Astrea,  Justice  bight,  |  That  from  the  starry  sky  I  Shall  now  com 
and  do  right:  J.  Skbltom,  Wki.,  VoL  L  ik  Lr.  (1843}.  1086  And  we  may 
say  with  the  ancient  Poets,  that  Attrttt  which  maintained  good  lawes,  &  by  the 
equity  thereof  gaue  great  miiet  ft  contentment  to  euery  one,  is  flowne  her  waies 
vp  into  heauen:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Palit.  Diac.  ^Tntth.iii.  xliv.  p.  197.  1090 
Eliza's  court,  Astnaa's  earthly  heaven:  Pcblb,  AngL  Far.,  p  59J/1,  L  8  (1861). 
1616  When  gold  was  made  no  weapon  to  cut  tnrotes  I  Or  put  to  night  Astxba: 
B.  JoHSON,  Fonst,  is,  Wks.,  p.  833  (t6i6).  1688  'tis  not  superstition  to  be- 
lieve I  Astrea  once  mote  lives  upon  the  earth;  Massincbr,  EmttrarBatt,  L  1, 
Wks.,  p.  341/a  (1839).  VUk  Yet  this  (avarice]  might  be  tolented  were 
Attnra  here  adored;  but  conttarily,  conimtion  oft  renders  this  brave  Prince  too 
much  distempered:  Sir  Th.  Hsrbbrt,  Traa.,  p.  193  (1677).  1667  Hung 
forth  in  HeaVn  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen  )  Betwixt  As^ea  [the  constellation 
Viigo]  and  the  Scorpion  sign:  Milton, /*./..,  iv.  ^  1668  If  none  of  this 
happen,  and  that  success  do  not  quite  alter  the  principles  of  men  in  power,  we 
are  to  suspect  Attrea  upon  earth  again:  Evblvn,  Carrtsf..  VoL  111.  p.  090(1880)1 
1748  For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began  |  To  poison  earth,  A«nea  left 
the  plain :  J.  Thomson,  Cattia  rflndalaHc;  L  xL  p.  196  (1834).  1780  Astrea 
was  in  the  right  to  leave  earth,  when  other  divinities  tread  m  mortal  paths,  and 
in  sudi  dirty  ones:  HoR.  Waltole,  Leitart,  VoL  vu.  p  340  (1838).  1866  It 
[a  public-house]  was  not  what  Astraea,  when  come  back,  might  be  expected  to 
approve  at  the  toene  of  ccilalic  enjoyment  for  the  beings  whose  fecial  pre- 
rogative it  is  to  lift  their  sublime  faces  towards  heaven :  Uso.  Euor,  Filix  Halt, 
VoL  IL  p.  193. 

^astragalus,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <i(rrpiryaXor,  =  *the  ball  of  the 
ankle-joint',  'knuckle  bones',  'dice';  astragal,  Eng.  fr.  Lat: 
sb. 
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.1..  AfMt.  name  of  several  bones,  as  of  the  ball  of  the 
ankle-joint  .         . 

IBU  Ast(acaUiu...u  in  maner  m  y*  nut  of  a  ctxxbow  rounde  on  eche  lyda : 
R.  CorLAMO,  Tr.  Gi^t  Qtutt,  Av.  [N.  E.  D.]  1698  The  necke  u  that 
pan  behind,  benreene  the  roote  of  the  haire  &  the  biginning  of  the  back  bone, 
which  on  either  nde  i<  ioyned  with  the  throate,  &  at  Ibe  lower  end  of  the  necke 
with  the  (boulders,  whereof  the  bone  in  the  nuddetl,  i<  called  attrttealta.m  the 
bone  of  the  knitting  of  the  necke  with  the  shoulder*  s  R.  Haydocks,  Tr.  Lf 
mmiittt,  Bk.  L  p.  3a  1721  ASTRAGALUS...the  Huckk-Boae.  Also  the 
Principal  Bone  of  the  Foot:  Bailsv. 

3.  Archit.  a  small  moulding,  plain  or  carved,  round  the 
top  and  bottom  of  columns  or  between  the  main  portions  of 
an  architrave. 

1098  The  Dfrickt  iau  it  halfe  a*  high  as  the  thickenease  of  the  eat.,  Us 
PHntlhtt  A,  is  a  Ihirde  |iarte  of  his  height:  the  rest  is  deuided  into  foure  partes ; 
whereof  one  makelh  the  vpper  astrafmltu  B,  called  Una  ntptritr:  R.  Hav- 
DOCKB.  Tr.  LomaHut,  Bk.  I.  p.  89.  1713  Quarter  Rounds  of  the  Astragal : 
Sftclattr,  Na  415,  tune  a6,  p.  599/a  OMorley).  1741  There  is  a  small 
Astragal  Mow  the  Roulea:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  T»nm^fi>rft  far.  Ltnml,  Vol.  11. 
p.  107.  1868  the  fluting  is  continued  orer  the  utmtttli  J.  Dau.awav,  Ois. 
Bng.  ArckU.,  p.  i6a. 

3.  Bot.  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  in  Eng. 
Milk-Vetck. 

1741  Can  any  thing  be  more  charming  than  an  Attragaha,  two  foot  hbfa, 
laden  with  Flowen  quite  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  Stalks  t  J.  Ozsix,  TV. 
Tftrn^ftrft  Vaf.  Ltvant,  Vol  ill.  p.  89. 

Aatrakao,  Astrakhan,  Astracan,  fb.  (also  used  aitrib.) : 
the  skin  of  unborn  lambs  from  Astrakhan,  an  eastern  pro- 
vince of  Russia,  North  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  skin  is 
covered  with  short  curls  of  fur- like  wool. 

1768  My  black  silk  coat  lined  with  an  Astrakan :  Earl  March,  in  Stlwjm 
A*  CtHttmft.,  II.  116.     [N.  E.  D.] 

astringent  {=.±z),  adj.  also  used  as  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
astringent. 

1.  adj. :  having  the  property  of  making  soft  animal  tissue 
shrink,  binding,  styptic. 

1S41  I  cal  austere...a  hrtell  adsuyngent:  R.  Copland,  Gafynit  Ttraf., 
a  H  j  b.  [N.  E.  D.]  1S6S  weate  your  stuphes  in  astringent  wyne:  T.  Gals, 
Trtat.  Gcmushfi,  fol.  ti  v^.  —  then  you  must  make  it  lease  w*  medicines  which 
doe  digest  ft  be  astringent:  —  Enekirid.,  foL  48  e*.  1837  And  some 
AtMngtnt  Plasters  crush  out  purulent  Matter:  Bacon,  If  at.  Hut.,  Cent.  L 

k4o.         1848    also  a  paper  of  ted  astringent  powder,  I  suppose  of  bole: 
vclvn.  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  143  (187a).         170S   the  most  astringent  things  that 
could  be  proposed  were  used:  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Time,  VoL  11.  p.  381  (1818X 

2.  sb.:  substances  which  have  the  property  above-men- 
tioned (1). 

1837  Btotut'a  stanched  diueis  wales.  First  by  Astringnts,  and  Refenussiue 
Medicimet:  Bacon,  Nat  Hist.,  Cent  i.  1 6& 

astroItSs,  Lat,  astroite  (^--^},  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  sb.:  star- 
stone. 

I.  a  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  perhaps  the  same  as 
ttsteria,  asterites,  astrion. 

1801  As  touching  astroites,  manie  make  great  account  of  it:  Holland,  Tr. 
/>/&.  AT.//.,  Bk.37,ch.9.    [R.) 

3.  any  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  star  or  presenting  an 
agglomeration  of  star-like  forms. 

1610  Stones  called  Astroites,  which  resemble  little  starresjoyned  with  one 
another:  Holland,  dnu&KV^ri/.,  I.  <36.  [N.E.  D.]  187S  Besides  these 
petrified  Shells  there  are  found  in  several  places  of  England  other  congenerous 
Bodies,ra..f/afxtowt,  by  some  called  W«<n>t/rt:  J.  Rav,  Jetem.  LaaCmaitr., 

J.  SIS.  1678  Astroites  or  Star-Stones:  Phil.  TraMt.,  Vol.  II.  p.  aoo  (1800). 
734  certain  stones  about  the  breadth  of  a  silver  peny  and  thickness  of  an  half- 
crown,  called  astroites,  or  star-stones,  being  fine  pomted  like  a  star  and  flat: 
DSFOB,  Ttnr  Gt.  Brit.,  11.  396  (1748).    [Davies] 

3.    Zool.  a  species  of  madrepore. 

1698  As  for  such  that  do  not  resemble  any  part  of  a  Fish,  they  are  either 
Rock  Plants,  as  the  Astroites,  Asteries  tnchiUs,  &v.:  J.  Ray,  Three  Dis- 
eeurses,  it  p.  139  (1713). 

astnun,  sb.:  Lat  fir.  Gk.  c[(rrpov,='a  star',  'constellation': 
Astral.    See  quotation. 

1807  and  whatever  are  in  the  Universall  Nature  of  things,  are  indued  with  a 
syderiall  spirit,  which  is  called  Heaven  or  the  Astnun.. .And  as  that  Hylech  in  a 
particular  manner  containes  all  the  Astra's  in  the  great  World,  so  also  the  intemall 
Heaven  of  Man,  which  is  the  Olimpick  spirit,  doth  particularly  comprehend  all 
the  Astra's :  H.  Pinnell,  Pkiles,  Rff.,  p.  29. 

aswarl,  ass  warry:  Hind.    See  suwaiiy. 

'asylum,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  i<niKm>,  neut  of  adj.  ixrvKot, 
='safe  from  violence*.  Anglicised  in  15  c.  as  asile,  through 
Fr.  asile. 

I.  a  sanctuary,  or  place  in  which  not  even  criminals  or 
outlaws  could  be  molested  without  sacrilege.    The  beginning 
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of  Rome  was  saidr  to  have  b^en  the  institution  of  such  an 
asylum  by  Romulus. 

abc.  1480  A  territory  that  called  was  Asile.  This  Asilum...Was  a  place  of 
refuge  and  succoun...For  to  receyue  all  foreyn  tiesnassoun:  Lydoats,  BccMas, 
II.  xxviii.  £5  a.  [N.E.  D  J  1800  those  fimchised  houses  and  sanctuaries  whicli 
the  Greekes  call  Asyla:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxxv.  p.  917.  —  Remnlns... 
set  vp  a  sanctuarie  or  lawlesse  church,  called  Aoimm:  U..  Blc  1.  p.  7.  1878  a 
Sanctuary  for  Atheism.. .contrariwise,  the  Latitnlum  ana  Asylum  of  a  Deity : 
Cudworth,  Intell  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  31.  1830  the  barbarians  being  about 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  asylum :  T.  S.  Huchis,  Trav.  in  Sieily,  Vol.  l  du  i. 
p.  ts. 

2.  a  safe  retreat,  a  place  of  refuge. 

1808  A  sure  Asylsim,  and  a  safe  retreat,  |  If  th'  ireftill  storm  of  yet-more 
Floods  should  threat:  J.  Sylvistsr,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Babylon,  p.  334  (1608). 
1884  some  being  slaine,  the  rest  escaping  to  their  £ivM''i<4Q''«>>^wUuier  they 
dunt  not  punue  them:  W.  Wood,  New  England's  Prts*.,  p.  60.  W.  1719 
Having  been  at  first  an  Asylum  for  robbers:  Addison,  Whs.,  Vol.  n.  p.  43  (1730). 
bef.  1788  an  Asylum,  where  be  migbl  retire  and  be  secure  fton  tbejustice  at 
his  own  Country :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  iL  7,  p.  ^  ('74oX  174B  For  aa, 
in  Italy,  the  nnirderer,  running  into  the  next  territory,  was  safe;  so  here  they 
stole  on  either  side,  and  the  other,  under  a  different  jurisdiction,  was  aa  asylum : 
—  Lives  e/Nertkt,  VoL  L  p.  285  (i8>6).  1788  such.,  jxnoesdings  by  no  means 
invited  the  new  mistress  to  leave  the  asylum  of  St.  James :  HoR.  W alfolc. 
Letters,  Vol  i.  p.  cxxv.  (1857X  1830  These  mountains.. .seem'd  to  promise 
an  asylum  sure:  Byron,  Mort.  Maggiore,  Wks.,  Vol  xi.  p.9is  (t833X  *1878 
the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  should  be  an  asylum  to  slaves:  Eeha,  FeK  15.    [St] 

3.  an  institution  (public,  or  supported  by  voluntary  sup- 
plies) for  the  reception  of  the  indigent  or  the  afflicted,  gene- 
rally limited  to  a  special  class,  as  orphans,  de^  and  dumb, 
decayed  dock-makers,  &&;  esp.  of  lunatics  and  idiots; 
extended  to  private  establishments  in  which  the  insane 
whose  estates  or  friends  can  pay  for  them  are  confined. 

1776  When thegrievousdistemperof the leprasyraged...ourancesterserected 
asyla  for  those  poor  wretches :  Pbnh ant,  Teur  Scot.,  u.  307.  [N.  E.  D.J  1884 
Any  workhouse  being  also  a  county  lunatic  asylum :  Stat.j  A*  4  IVilt.  /y.,c.j6, 

!>  45.        1886  Upon  visiting  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  Philadelphia  the  author 
bund  his  "ballad  '  placed  in  all  the  wards:  Atienaum,  Hay  15.  p.  640/1. 

asyndeton,  sb.:  Gk.  d<rM)m»,  neut  of  adj.  titrwSrrot, 
=' unconnected':  the  rhetorical  figure  of  omitting  a  con- 
junction, esfi.  the  copulative  conjunction. 

1089  If  this  loose  language  be  vsed,  not  in  single  words,  but  in  long  clauses, 
it  is  called  Asindeton,  and  in  both  cases  we  vner  in  that  fashion,  when  either  we 


be  earnest,  or  would  seeme  to  make  nast;  ruTTSNHAM,  ting,  foes.,  iii.  xut. 
p.  aaa  (18^)-  1808  This  is  the  reason  that  they  who  write  of  rnetoricall  figures, 
so  highly  praise  Asyndeton :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,jf.  toiS.  1833  in  quii^ 
and  stirring  Asyndeta's  afier  his  [Sallust's]  manner:  Pxachak,  Comf.  Gent., 
ch.  vi.  p.  49. 

atabal  {j.  z.  j.),  attabaly,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  atabal,  or  direct 
fr.  Arab,  at  tabl,^al  fabl,^'itit  drum' :  a  kind  of  kettle-drum 
used  by  Arabs  and  Moors. 

1083  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  noise  of  their  A  ttaialies,  'which  am 
a  kind  of  dnimmes,  they  did  assemble  .the  people:  Tn  R.  Hakluyt's  Voyaget. 
Vol.  III.  p.  480 (1600X  1873  Th'  Alarm-bell  rings  from  our  AUiambrm  WaUL) 
And,  from  the  Streets,  sound  Drums,  and  Ataballes ;  Drydxn,  Cona.  of  Granada. 
i.  irWks.,  VoL  L  p.  386  (i7otX  1848  We  heard  the  cbah  of  the  atabals,  | 
And  the  trumpet's  wavering  call:  Avtodm,  Heart  ^  Uu  Bruce,  Jod.  Lays,  55 
(1888X 

Atabek,  a  Turkish  title  of  honor,  properly  'fatiier  (tV. 
'guardian')  of  a  prince',  borne  by  high  ofncials,  and  some- 
times, in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  princely  dynasties  in  the  East 
See  Quatremfere,  Hist,  des  Suit.  Maml.,  I.  i.  p.  3. 

1788  their  ^the  sultans^  slaves,  the  Atabeks,  a  Turkish  name,  which,  Uke  the 
Byantinepatncians,  may  be  translated  by  Fatfaer  of  the  Prince:  Gibbon,  DecL 
&•  Pall,  VoL  XL  D.  i»  (1813X  —  the  crowd  of  saltans,  emirs,  and  alahnlrs,  whom 
he  trampled  into  dust:  io.,  p.  416. 

*ataghan,  sb. :  Turk. :  less  correct  form  for  yataghan  {g.  v.). 

1813  Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man,  |  With  arquebuss  and  ataghan: 
Byron,  Giaour,  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  i6a  (1833X  1830  some  of  the  most  savage 
amongst  the  Mahometans  drew  out  tneir  ataghans  and  .rashing  amidst  the  crowd 
cut  and  maimed  all  that  were  opposed  to  their  fui^:  T.  S.  Hoghks,  Trav.  *• 
Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vL  p.  176.  1880  When  two  chiefs  meat,  the  bows  are  bent, 
and  attaghans  drawn :  E.  Blaquikrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Patumti,  p.  175  (snd  Ed.X 

Atalanta:  Gk.  My  thai.:  a  fleet-footed  maiden  of  Arcadia 
who  used  to  race  with  her  suitors  on  condition  that  he  who 
lost  was  slain  by  her,  he  who  won  should  be  her  husband. 
At  last  Hippomedon  defeated  her  by  letting  fall  three  golden 
apples,  one  at  a  time,  which  she  stopped  to  pick  up. 

1600  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  'twas  made  of  Atalanta's  keeb:  Shau., 
As  Y.  L.  Jt,  iii.  s,  194.  1669  If  you  do  not,  he'll  be  irith  you  agen,  like 
Atalanta  in  the  Fable,  and  make  you  drop  another  of  your  golden  apples:  Drvdsn, 
Mock  AstroL,  i.  I,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  386  (1701}.  1888  light-footed  as  Atalanta: 
M.  E.  htMDDOV.  Golden  Cal/,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vil  p.  188. 

Atalantis.  probably  an  imitation  of  Bacon's  New  Atlantis 
(see  Atlantis);  the  feigned  scene  and  the  title  of  Mrs. 
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ATALAYA 

Manley's  cknmique  scandaUuse  (under  feigned  names)  of  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  extended  to  otfaer  scanda- 
lous narratives. 

ITM  Secret  Ktmdn  and  Mannen  oricTenl  Penona  ofQaality  of  both  Sexes 
bom  the  New  AtaUntii,  and  Iiland  in  the  MeditenaiMan :  Mrs.  Manlst, 
Title.  ITM  The  episode  of  tlic  Princess  of  Stolbetg  is  mora  p'oper  for  an 
Atalantis;  Hon.  Walfols,  L*tttn,  VoL  viii.  p.  517  (1858). 

atolaya,  sb.:  Sp.  fr.  Sp.-Arab.  al-faJfoy  'a  watchtower*. 

US9  Every  peak  has  its  atalaya  or  watditawer,  ready  to  malce  its  fire  by 
ni^t,  or  send  up  its  column  of  smolce  by  day:  W,  Irving,  Ccna.  a/ Grtmada, 
p.  91  (iSjo).  1832  a  Moorish  ataUya,  or  watduoarer,  percneci  among  the 
difi:  —  AUamtra,  p.. 163. 

atap :  Javanese.    See  attap. 

atar,  atar-gul:  Pers.    See  attar,  attar-gnl. 

atanuda,  .r^.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  aroftaiia,  lit.  'un-dis- 
turbed-ness':  the  absolute  indifference  to  circumstances 
which  was  the  ideal  state  of  the  Stoic  philosopher.  Angli- 
cised in  17  c  as  ataraxy. 

1660  able  to  confer  upon  it  (the  soul]  that  orape^m  and  CompowdncM  of 
mind  which  they  so  much  idoliie:  J.  Smith,  Set.  Disc.,  ■p.  407  (167^  188S 
this  state  of  personal  infotia  (undisturbedneas):  XIX  Ctntury,  Aug.,  p.  aSj. 

atasykanha:  Pers.    See  atishkhaiiab. 

*atazia,  ani^ta,  si. :  Gk.    Anglicised  in  17  c.  as  aiaxy. 

I.    disorder,  confusion. 

1631  we  an  egged  on  by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  aratta,  a 
conAiaan  in  our  powers:  R.  Bdrton,  Anat.  Mtl.^  Pt.  i.  Sec.  I,  Mem.  a.  Sub.  it. 
Vol  1.  |h  41  (1837),  1659  That  our  lordly  carnage  of  husbands  towards  their 
wives,  and  that  usage  of  them  a.^  drudges  is  condemned  by  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers...as  a  great  sto^ui,  and  disorder  in  the  family :  John  Trapp,  Com.  Old 
Tut.,  VoL  n.  p.  510/1  (i8«8). 

3.  Med.  irregularity  of  functions  or  of  symptoms ;  esp. 
locomotor  ataxia,  lack  of  coordination  of  the  nerves  con- 
cerned with  voluntary  movements. 

atchaar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  achar. 

Ati :  Gk.  'An^ :  the  goddess  of  mischief  and  destruction, 
who  by  infatuation  (an;}  drives  those  with  whom  the  gods 
are  angry  to  ruinous  deeds. 

U86  And  we  may  sa^  with  the  ancient  Poets,  that  Attna  which  maintained 
good  lawes,  &  b^  the  eqmty  thereof  gaue  great  auiet  &  contentment  to  eueryone, 
u  flowne  her  waies  vp  into  neauen,  not  bemg  able  to  endure  such  iniquities,  ana 
AU,  wliich  is  the  goddeaee  of  al  confiwion  damage,  disorder,  troobles  &  wiclced- 
nes:  Sir  Eow.  Hobv,  Polii.  Ditc  ^  Truth,  ch.  xliv.  p.  197.  ISM  What 
messenger  bath  Ate  sent  abroad  I  Wim  idle  looks  to  listen  my  lamenu?  Grrbnb, 
OrUmtU  Fmr.,if.  97/a,  1.  o  (1861).  1599  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  Ate  in 
good  apparel:  Shaks.,  Mvch  Ado,  ii.  i,  263.        beC  1670  At*,  and  the  Futie* 

of  Contention,  c  .  %- —  -   — 

Ahf.  WiOiamt, 

wander  up  and  d 

Sytt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  34.    ~  1819  while  Death  and  At<  range  |  O'er  humbled 

heads  and  sever'd  necks:  Byron,  Wki.,  VoL  XI.  p.  374  (xiyii. 

at6let(te),  ]iatelet(te),  atlet,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  hdteUt, 
-='a  (silver)  skewer':  a  croustade  or  rissolt  of  savoury 
morsels  cooked  and  served  on  a  small  silver  skewer;  also,  a 
small  silver  skewer. 

1816  Atlets  of  Palates...put  them  on  the  atlet  skewer:  J.  Siupson,  Ceoktry, 

?.  a<6.         1866  XlMSrO,— Small  silver  skewers:  Brsgiom  &  Miller,  Pract. 
»»k,  p.  40. 

-  'atelier,  .r^. :  Fr.:.orig.  futelier,  a  shop  for  qianufacture 
of  little  planks  or  spUnts,  Old  Fr.  astellts  (fr.  Late  Lat 
kastellae),  Fr.  attelUs:  (a)  a  workshop,  esp.  {b)  a  painter's  or 
sculptor's  work-room  or  studio. 

a.  1841  their  respective  eka/^aux  have  come  from  the  attlitr  of  Herbault  1 
Lady  Blbssincton,  Idltr  m  Fraiut,  VoL  L  p.  271.  1868  the  aUlitn  of 
Messrs.  Linsey,  Woolsey  and  Company :  Thackeray,  MuctlUuua,  VoL  nr. 
Pb  1S9.  1848  The  workmen  dismiwed  from  the  Government  aulitrt  tlitew 

up  barricades  00  Thursday  and  Friday:  H.  Crbyilli,  Diary,  p.  077.  1874 
when  first  introduced  into  the  Eun^tean  aielitr,  some  ninety  years  ago,  it  [co- 
rundum] was  known  by  the  name  of  adamantine  spar;  Wbstropp,  Pnc.  SUmtt, 

i.  1699  the  AtttUtrt  or  Work-houses  of  Two  of  the  famous  Sculptores 
TMby\  M,  LisTBR,  Joum,  to  Paris,  p.  143.  —  But,  indeed,  that  which  most 
satprised  me  in  the  Lotarrt  was  the  ArteUitr  or  Work-house  of  Monsieur 
GtrardoH:  ii.,  p.  43.  1839  He  has  his  attlitr  there,  and  be  showed  me  the 
models  of  the  great  altar  piece  he  is  doing  for  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine:  In 
H.  Greville's  Diary,  p.  138.  1866  I  strayed  away  from  the  aUlitrt  of  all  the 
artists:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Esst^,  p.  s6i  (188^  1863  Bouchard,  the 
painter,  who  has  his  atelier  over  the  way:  —  Phitif,  VoL  11.  ch.  vi.  p.  87  (18S7). 
18T8  Hia  first  impression  was  one  of  pure  pleasure  at  finding  his  sitting-room 
transformed  into  an  attlitr:  G.  Eliot,  27am.  Dtr.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxviL  p.  343. 
1878  sketches  of  many  attUrrt  where  perambubuing  bands  like  the  gipsies  of 
udent  and  modem  times  seem  to  have  carried  on  simple  mining  operations: 
r«w«,  Mayro.    [St.] 

Atellane,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Atellanus, 
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='belonging  xaAtetta'' (in  CamplMia), ot  AUllana (/ilitda)'. 
name  of  a  kmd  of  popular  farce  in  ancient  Italy. 

1600  the  Actours  in  the  Atellane  Interludes:  Holland,  Tr.  Liey,  Bk.  vii. 
p.  aji.  1621  All  our  feasts  almoat,  masques.. .weddings,  pleasing  scogs,... 
oomcedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  el^ies:  R.  Burton,  j4im<.  Mil.,  Ft.  3, 
Sec  2,  Mem.  4,  Subs,  i,  VoL  11.  p.  341  (1827)1 

atescanna:  Pers.    See  atisUdiaiiah. 

athataasia,  sb. :  Gk.  dOama-la :  deathlessness,  immortality. 

1834>'47  that  it  [the  feeling]  was  the  main  ingredient  in  the  athamttia  of  hi* 
own  incomparable  emuions:  Southbv,  Doctor,  p.  169/1  (1849). 

athanor,  athenor  (j.^:L),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  ktth.  al-tannUr, 
Sp.-Arab.  attaHn6r,=''ibit  furnace':  an  alchemist's  furnace, 
which  kept  up  an  equable  heat  for  some  time,  owing  to 
the  fire-place  being  supplied  with  Aiel  from  a  tower  which 
communicated  with  the  fire-place  beneath,  and  was  closed 
above  so  that  its  store  of  fuel  did  not  bum  until  it  fell  down 
into  the  fire-place  as  the  combustion  made  room  for  it. 

1471  And  se  thy  Fomace  be  apt  therfore,  |  Whych  wyse  men  do  call 
Athenor:  G.  Ripley,  Comf.  Alch.,  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chrm.  Brit.,  p.  149 
(1652).  1610  another  workc.past  the  Pkilosother's  wheels,  \  In  the  lent  heat 
of  Athanor:  B.  J0N8OM,  Alch.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  624  (i6i6i  beC  1688  The 
whole  Mystery  hereof  duly  to  fulfill,  I  Set  thy  Glasae  and  Matter  upon  thine 
Athenor:  Bloohfikld,  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chtm.  Brit.,  p.  321  (1652).  1781 
Bailxy.  1741  Most  of  the  Hooses  are  Caverns  dug  in  the  same  Stone,  like 
Badgers  Holes,  or  those  sort  of  Cbymical  Furnaces  called  Athanors:  J.  Ozell, 
TTTToume/ert's  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  i.  p.  286.        1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

atheism  {±:.=^,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  athiisme,  fr.  Gk.  Ucot 
{q.  V.) :  a  disbelief  in,  or  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  god ; 
conduct  incompatible  with  real  belief  in  God,  godlessness. 
The  latter  sense  is  properly  limited  to  persons  living  in 
a  Christian  country.  The  earlier  forms  aMetmisme,  atMsnu 
are  not  satisfactorily  explained. 

1546  But  Godd  would  not  longe  sufifer  this  impietie,  or  rather  atheonismet 
Tr.  Polydore  yereift  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  \.  p,  165  (1846).  1598  if  you  maike 

the  wits  and  dispositions  which  are  inclyned  to  Atheisme,  you  shall  finde  them 
_       .        .  .  „  .         .  -.^y    _■  •   ■ 


Quadliiets  iff  Relig.  A*  State,  p.  42.  1619  Pride,  Lust,  Rapine,  Atheisme, 
and  a  Hell  of  like  damned  Monsters :  Purchas,  Micrccosmus,  ch.  xxi  p.  228. 
1646  Where  he  succeeds  not  thus  high,  he  labours  to  introduce  a  secondary  and 
deductive  Atheism:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  L  ch.  z.  p.  28  (1686X 
1691  Atheism  began  to  spread  amongst  us:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  u.  p.  326 
(1872X 


*athei8t  (.i--i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  athiisU,  fr.  Gk. 
(y.w.). 

I.  one  who  disbelieves  or  denies  the  existence  of  any 
god. 

1679  a  court  more  meete  for  an  Atheyst:  J.  Lvly,  Bufhna,  p.  35  (1868X 
1579  Thtodorus  the  Atheist  (to  wit,  that  beleeued  not  there  were  any  gods): 
North,  Tr.  Ptutarth^  p.  767  (i6is)l  1598  Therefore  the  Atheist  hath  rather 
saide  and  helde  it  in  his  heait,  then  thought  or  belieued  in  his  heart  that  there  is 
no  God:  Bacon,  Sacred Medit.,  Atheism*,  p.  123  (i87r).  1600  The  youth, 
bcHne  in  those  dayes  when  there  were  no  Atheists,  nor  lectures  red  of  despising 


God  and  rel^on:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  x.  p.  382.  1688  Hee  would  be 
wholy  a  Christian,  but  that  he  is  something  of  a  •  ■  ■  »  •  ■  -•  •-.  . 
that  h«  is  partly  a  Christian:  J. 


I  something  of  an  Atheist,  &  wholy  an  Atheist  but 
.  Earle,  Microcosm.,  Char.  48,  sig.  H  5.  1646 
For  many  there  are,  who  cannot  conceive  there  was  ever  any  absolute  A  theitt ;  or 
such  as  could  determine  there  was  no  God,  without  all  check  from  himself,  or  con- 
tradiction from  his  other  opinions:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  E/.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  x. 
p.  38(1680.  17M  Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  pow'r,  I  As...God  now 
displays,  |  To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  days:  Cowper,  Tirocin.,  Poenu, 
VoL  IL  p.  240  (z8o8). 

I  a.  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head.   An  improper  use. 

1586  to  confute  the  impietie  of  the  Atheistes,  and  to  shew  euen  by  the  verye 
auncient  philosophers  writinges,  that  there  is  but  one  God;  Sir  Edw.  Hoev, 
PoUt.  Ditc.  0/  Truth,  ch.  xhx.  p.  a4a. 

3.  one  who,  in  a  country  where  morality  is  upheld  by  the 
national  religion,  lives  as  if  he  believed  not  in  God,  a  godless 
person. 

1677  The  opnion  which  they  conceaue  of  you,  to  be  Atheists,  or  godlesse 
men;  lAiMVXt-Anc.Eccl.  Hitt„  63.  IN.E.  D.]  1667  when  the  priest  |  Turns 
atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fill'd  |  With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God ; 
Milton,  P.  L.,  l  495. 

3.    attrib.  impious,  hostile  to  God,  atheistic. 

1603  Some  Atheist  dog,  som  Altar-spoiling  theef :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Bartasi  Sdiism,  p.  108  (1608).  1667  Nor  stood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy  | 
The  atheist  crew:  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  370. 

Athemadnlat,  corrupted  fr.  Arab.  lUimad al-daulat,  'stay 
of  the  empire':  title  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia. 

16M  the  Alemadoulet,yt\io  is  as  the  Grand  yimir  in  TurtU:  J.  P.,  Tr. 
Tautnatr't  7>av.,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iL  p.  76.  —  the  Athemadoutet  persecuted  them 
so  grievously:  it.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  i<a         1763  the  ath*mat  douiet,  supported  by  a 
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body  of  three  thoound  i»tmb...int  to  secure  hk  majeity'i  penon :  Hanwav, 
Trm.,  VoL  II.  Pt  5.  ch.  L  p.  I3«.       1797  ATHAMADULET :  en<yc.  Brit. 

Athdnaenm:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'ABrfixuov,  the  temple  of  Athlni 
at  Athens  used  for  lectures,  readings  and  displays  of  rhetoric ; 
htnce,  a  similar  institution,  and  in  Modem  times  the  name 
of  many  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  clubs,  and  peri- 
odicals. 

16U  It  (the  Unrranity  of  Padua]  leeiiieth  to  be  a  magnificeDt  building,  and 

•  ■  ■         -  -         -    •    "     ma 

tf,  in  which  are  maintain'd 
•..P.  41.         1788  The  a 
in  form  aTamphitheatra:  Chambkbi,  CycL,  «.▼.  Athtnmum. 


is  a  second  Athtnmm :  T.  CoavAT,  CntditUt,  VoL  i.  ix  190  (1776). 

hich  are  maintain'd  six  Pio- 


laTS  In 

this  City  is  an  Athenmum  or  Schota  ithuiriit  in  whic 

fesaors;  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Lom  Countr.,  p.  41.         1788  The  aiktiuta  were  built 


AthdnS :  Gk.  'AS^mi,  in  Gi.  Mythol.  the  goddess  of  wis> 
dom ;  Lat  HlnerTa  (q.  v.),  AthSna  (fr.  Gk.}. 

athenor:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  athanor. 

Utot,  //.  Utoi,  adj.  used  as  sb. :  Gk.  fr.  d-,='not',  'with- 
out', and  0for,»'god' :  atheist,  godless  person. 

bef.  1068  Epicures  in  Uuin^,  and  otfcw  in  doctrine;  this  last  worde,  is  no  more 
Toknowne  now  to  plaine  F.nghshe  men.  than  the  Person  was  vnkoown  somtyme 
in  England:  Aschau,  SchaJemtuUr,  p.  138  (1884). 

ath&rdma,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  a6^p»fui,  fr.  aAjp7,  for  a6a^ 
'gruel',  'porridge':  Med.:  an  encysted  tumor  containing 
gruel-like  matter ;  also,  19  c.  fatty  degeneration  of  the  coats 
of  an  artery. 

16M  This  stone  was  by  judicioas  obserratois  judged  to  be  one  of  those 
tumors  called  aihtroma ;  I.  Mather.  Remark.  Provtd.,  in  LU.  nfOld  Avtkort, 
p.  ai6  (1836),  17S1  ATHEROMA...a  wrt  of  SwdJing,  consisting  of  a  thick 
and  tough  Humour:  Bailsv.       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

athetteis,  sb. :  Gk.  dOtrtjtrts :  Gram. :  rejection  (of  words, 
sentences,  verses,  or  whole  works  as  spurious). 

1887  He  is  judiciously  conservatiTe  and  takes  no  notice  of  such  extrava|^t 
atMtttut  as  those  put  forward  br  LOtjohann  in  a  paper  on  the  Cato  Maur: 
J.  S.  RciD,  in  CUutical  Rm.,  Vol  l.  p.  ijs/a. 

*&tilieta,//.  fttblitae,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ighrnit,  'one  who 
contends  for  a  prize'  (iSKov).  Anglicised  as  al^ete  (?  in 
i8  c). 

1.  a  competitor  in  the  public  games  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome. 

1S38  Parke. ..nourisheth  mooste:  wherof  those  that  be  called  athlete  t~-<'l 
haue  beste  experience:  Pavnbll,  .j;<tr.  f a/.,  E  iii  b.  (N.  E.  D.]  1688  AUetas: 
LoRi>  Cart,  Rem.  *•  Tarj.,  p.  a.  16BB— 60  T.  Stanlbv,  Hist.  Pkilet., 
Pt  I.  p.  III.  1741  Dioxippus,  the  Athenian. athlete:  Dblanv,  Damd.  (T-J 
1816  Hones...individiially  represented 'as  led  by  an  athleta  in  triumph:  J.  Dal- 
LAWAV,  O/Stat.  ^  Sculft,  p.  98.  1890  the  brawny  shoulders  and  muscular 
power  of  this  man  reminded  us  of  an  ancient  Athlcu :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  m 
Sicify,  VoL  I.  ch.  xiii.  p.  406.  1880  as  if  Grecian  athletae  or  Roman  gladiators 
had  been  exhibiting:  E.  BlaQuibrb,  Tr.  Sif.  PanaMti,  p.  139  (and  Ed.X  1866 
Thy  AtUtiet  [Gk.  a!«X>tri<],  that  went  Home  I  Through  the  sea  of  Martyrdom  1 
J.  H.  Nbale,  Sequencet  if  Hymm,  p.  6a. 

2.  athlete,  one  who  in  modem  times  trains  and  practises 
so  as  to  excel  in  physical  exercises ;  hence,  a  person  of  active 
frame  and  muscular  build. 

1886  Delicate  personages  had  to  be  borne  by  athletes  not  unwilling  to  lend 
their  gallant  arms  on  such  an  emergency:  R.  Heath,  in  Mof.  e/  Art^  Dec, 
P-W'. 

3.  metaph.  a  trained  competitor. 

1709  HaTing  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous  athlete,  over  whom. ..the  victory  was 
more  glorious,  and  equally  certain:  Adam  Smith,  Uer.  Sent.,  Pt.  vit.  1 3.  [R.] 

&<HaiiHi&iiali  th  •  Pers.  and  Hind,  'fire-temple'  (fr.  Atish, 
<='fire',  khanoA,  = 'house') :  a  kind  of  tent  or  booth  in  the 
shape  of  a  fire  temple  used  in  durbars. 

1620  a  mdous  court  with  Atescanna's  round  about  like  shops  or  open  stalls; 
Pdkchas,  Pilgrimt,  y<A.  l  Bk.  iv.  p.  439.  —  the  new  Derbar,  beyood  It 
another  small  court  with  Atescanna :  i«.,  p.  433.  —  onely  a  Musket  shot  euery 
way  no  man  appraacheth  the  Atatjikanha  roinll:  ii.,  p.  561. 

Atlantean,  fr.  Lat  Atlantius,  or  Gk.  'ArXdirvtot,  adj.  to 
Atlas^  {q.v.):  strong  (to  support)  as  Atlas,  Atlas-like. 

1667  sage  he  stood,  J  With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear  |  The  weight  of 
mightiest  monarchies:  Milton,  P.  L.,  u.  306.  174S  What  more  than  At- 
lantean shoulder  props  |  Th'  incumbent  loadt  E.  YouHC,  Ni^  Thougktt,  ix. 
"37- 

Atlantos:  Gk.  'ArXoircr,  pL  of  Atlas'  {g.v.):  Archit: 
colossal  figures  or  half-figures  of  men  used  as  supporting 
columns.  Also  called  'Persians'  {Persae),  see  Encyc.  Brit. 
(1797),  s.v.  Architecture,  56. 

1706  PaiLUPS,  WerUi^Werdt.  1731  ATLANTES...Imagesof  Hen. 
bearing  up  Pillars,  or  supporting  the  Pile  of  Building:  Bailsv. 

Atlantic  {—  J-  — ),  adj.  and  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Atlanticus, 
Gk.  'ArXoKTMit,  properly  adj.  to  Atlas*  {g.  v.). 
\.  adj. :  I.    applied  to  the  sea  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 


ATLAS 

as  taking  its  name  from  Mount  Atlas  in  Libya';  hence, 
applied  to  the  ocean  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Continents. 

1079  the  sea  Atlanticum :  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  ^  (i<taX  1601  From 
Ana,  there  lyeth  against  the  Atlanticke  Ocean,  the  region  of  the  Bastuli:  Hot.- 
LAND,  Tr.  Plin.  Jf.  /f.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  i,  VoL  L  p.  si. 

I.  adj. :  1  a.  '  metaph.  vast,  distant,  far-reaching. 

1600  Whidi  no  man  were  able  to  smell  out,  unlesae  his  nose  wen  as  Atlantick 
as  your  rauming  and  reaching  fancy :  H.  More,  SmtJkaie.  Tri.,  Av.,  xia  (s6sO^ 

[N.  E.D.J 

I.  adj. :  3.    Atlantean  {q.  v.). 

1608  AtUmtike  armes :  W.  Watson,  QuaJ/ileti  ef  Relig.  ^  State,  p.  276. 
bef.  1704  Bearing  an  ensign  in  a  mimick  fight  upon  your  allantlch  shoiilden; 
T.  Brown,  Wkt.,  II.  180.    [Davies] 

L  adj. :  3.  adj.  to  Atlas^  i,  applied  to  the  Fleiadee  (7.  v.), 
seven  daughters  of  the  Titan  Atlas. 

1667  the  Sun  |  Was  bid  turn  Reins  from  th'  Eqainoctial  Rode  |  ...to  Tmtmu 
with  the  Seav'n  |  AlloMticM  Sisters:  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  674,  p.  393  (1703)1 

II.  .r^. :  the  ocean  between  Europe  and  Africa  and  America. 

bef.  1711  Down  on  the  Earth  it  in  Atlanticks  lain'd:  Kbh,  Hymiutkee, 
Wks.,  in.  331  (1711).  [N.  E.D.]  1774  And  where  th'  Atlantic  rolls  wide 
continents  hare  bloom'd :  Bbattie,  Mimtrel,  Bk.  IL  L  9. 

♦Atlantis,  a  fabulous  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  de- 
scribed by  Plato.  Until  comparatively  recent  times  it  was 
supposed  by  many  that  such  an  island  once  existed  but  had 
been  submerged.  From  this  Bacon  borrowed  his  '  New 
Atlantis',  a  fictitious  island  in  the  Atlantic  which  he  de- 
picted as  the  seat  of  ideal  enlightenment  and  progress  in 
arts  and  sciences.    See  Atalantis. 

•Atlas*:  Lat  fr.  Gk.'ArX«  (='bearer'). 

I.  name  of  a  Titan,  one  of  the  older  race  of  gods  in  Gk. 
Mythol.,  who  bore  the  world  on  his  shoulders ;  also  of  the 
mountain  in  Libya  on  which  the  sky  was  supposed  to  rest 

1090  Shaking  the  burden  mighty  Atlas  bean:  Marlowe,  //  Tamiuri.,  iv. 
<  (■  593)1  p.  63/1  (i8j8X  1697  A  time  for  an  AlUu  or  Tyflueut  to  holde  bis 
breath,  and  not  for  mee  or  any  other  man  now  adayes:  Th.  MoRLEY,  Mu$..  p^  ao. 
1608  ne  subtle  makes  them  spend,  |  Draws  dry  their  wealth,  and  busies  them  to 
build  I  A  lofty  Towr,  or  rather  Atlas  wilde:  J.  Svlvbstsk,  Tr.  Du  Bartat, 


334  (1608X    —  God's  the^strong  Atlas,  whose  vnshrinking  sbouldcnj  Haue 

en  and  are  Heav'ns  heauie  Globes  vpholders:   ih.,  p.     ~ 
confess  the  true  Atlas,  viz.  the  Lord  our  (}od,  who  by  nil 
heaven  and  earth :  John  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  11. 


1607  but  we 

word  alone  beareth  up 

I.  p.  333/1  (1868).      1669 

Meek  AstrvL,  iL  Wks., 


and  are  Heav'ns  heauie  Glol 
confess  the  true  Atlas,  viz.  the  Lord  our  (}od,  who  b^ 
heaven  and  earth :  John  Trapp,  Cam.  Old  Test,  Vol 
I  am  no  Atlas,  to  bear  all  upon  my  back:  Dryden, 

VoL  L  p.  396  (1701),       1818  I  read  these  words...  |  O  what  a  load'  of  misetf 
and  pam  |  Each  Atlas-line  bore  off!  Keats,  Endym.,  i.  Poems,  p.  74  (1861X 

2.  one  who  is  the  maiin  prop  or  support  (of  anything). 

1069  the  chiefe  supporter  of  pleasance  nowe  liuing,  the  Atlas  of  Poetria; 
T.  Nashb,  in  R.  Greene's  Menathan,  p.  17  (1880).  109S  Thou  art  no  Atla* 
for  so  great  a  weight:  Shaks.,  ///  Hen.  VI.,  v.  i,  36.  1099  Elizabeth,  great 
empress  of  the  world,  I  Britannia's  Atlas,  star  of  England's  globe :  Prkle,  Pelyh„ 
p.  S^<  (t86iX  1608  True  Atlasses:  Vou  Pulars  of  the  Pelts  |  Empyriai 
Paiaee;  you  fair  learned  soules;  J.  Svlvbster,  IV.  Dm  Bartas,  Oilumnes, 
p.  395  (160S).  162S  Upon  the  shoulders  of  this  Atlas  lies  J  "The  Pefedem  and 
twoiftighty  il/aiui>rA*r«:  Howell,  .6r(/.,  III.  xi.  p.  65.  1646  iait  Atlas  ot 
main  Axis  which  supported  this  opinion :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £/.,  Bk.  n. 
ch.  vL  pk  73  (i<86).  1670  This  Atlas  must  our  sinking  Sute  uphold:  Drydbm, 
Aurenn-Z.,  L  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  6(i7oiX  1783  Observe  with  what  majestic 
port  J  This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court :  Swipt,  Wks.,  p.  605/1  (1860X  bedT. 
ITOS  four  handsome  bays,  )  That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate  I  The 
disencumber'd  Atlas  of  the  state :  Cowpbr,  Retir.,  Poems,  VoL  L  pt  aoo  (1808). 

3.  the  vertebra  next  to  the  skull,  supporting  the  head. 

4.  atlas,  a  volume  of  maps,  orig.  the  title  of  such  a 
volume. 

1686  Atlas ;  or  a  Geognmhic  Description  of  the  World,  by  (Serard  Mercator 
and  John  Hondt:  Title.        1641  to  buy  some  maps,  atlasta,  and  other  works  of 


that  kind :  EvBLVN,  Z^Mrf,  Vol.  I.  p.  as  (ifjoV 

an  A tlas  and  some  otlw  pairticular  Maps:  E.  Evbrard,  Tr.  TaverHier's  yafais. 


lases,  > 
_  _  1684  I  was  never  without 
daps: 
6'c.,  p.  a.  1736  She  carried  a  little  liroHieal\  book  in  her  pocket,  not  mucli 
larger  than  a  Sanson's  Atlas:  SwirT,  GuUivej's  Tm..  ch.  n.  Wks.,  p.  144/a 
(1860)1  1888  Promising  groups  of  young  'Stnba*',  with  a  pencil  in  on* 
hand,  and  an  open  atlas  in  the  other :  Harrvnam,  p.  47,  1876  Turn  in  any 
atlas  to  the  map  of  India :  Times,  May  ij.    [Sl] 

c.  a  volume  of  plates,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large 
volume  of  maps. 

I860  the  "  Introduction  G^n^rale "  and  its  atlas  (to  use  a  French  term)  of 
"Planches  Xylographiques":  Atheneeum,  July  x8,  p.  84/3. 

atlas*,  .r^.:  Arab.  «//<«,  = 'smooth  silk':  oriental  satin. 

1680  in  Tettris  is  a  kind  of  silke  Sattin,  called  Atlas,  of  nine  or  ten  Game 
long  eueiy  piece,  and  it  is  sold  for  three  Merchel  and  an  halfe  the  piece,  and  the 
best  for  foure  QsvyA:  Purchas,  Pilcrims,y<A.  n.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1417.  1878 
They  go  Rich  in  Apparel,  their  Turbau  of  Gold,  Damask'd  (MA  Atlas  Coau  to 
then-  Heels.  Silk,  Alajak  as  Cuttanee  breeches:  Fryer,  Nen  Acct.,  p.  ig6 (1698X 
rVule]  1719  Dutch  Atlasses:  Spectator.  Na  388,  Jan.  30,  p.  414/3  (MorieyX 
1778  The  most  considerable  (manufacture)  is  that  of  their  atlaues  or  saiia 
flowered  with  gold  and  silver:  Grose,  Veyage,  VoL  i.  p.  117  (New  Ed.). 
[Vule] 
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ATLET 

atlet :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  atelet(te). 

atmaidan,  sb. :  Turk.:  ///.  'horse-place',  a  hippodrome. 

1612  Hiit^Hi^fodrfime,  which  the  Tvrkts  doe  call  AtmaiJtH,  which  is  the 
place  where  in  times  past  the  Emperours  made  the  horses  to  runne  for  the  pleasure 
aod  delectation  of  the  people:  W.  Biddulph.  in  T.  Lavender's  Travfls  of  Four 
EmfUthmtn,  p.  31.  1615  anciently  called  the  /^;>^M^n»*...Hippodroman... 
as  now  AtmuUH  by  the  Turkt:  Geo.  Sanijvs,  Trav.,  p.  14  ('fijaX  1636  the 
Baaan,  and  the  At-MaUan;  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1431. 
1741  At  the  antieiu  Hippodrome  (or  Running-place  for  Horses)  now  call'd  Au 
mntUst  Mosque,  each  Mmaret  has  three  stone  Galleries:  J.  OzELl^  Tr.  Tour' 
ntforft  Vcy.  Ltvaut,  Vol.  11.  p.  168.  1819  Oc-Mtidau  and  HiMMdrouu : 
the  first  the  place  of  arrows  (Turk.  Ki\  the  latter,  still  called  by  the  Turks  At- 
Meidan,  or  the  place  of  hones:  T.  Hope,  Anail.,  Vol.  i.  p.  343,  Notes  (i8so). 

[From  Turk.  0/, = '  horse ',  and  Arab,  maidatt  (see  Itialdan).] 
atolo,  sb. :  Sp.  fr.  Mexican  aiolli.    See  quotations. 

UT6  Mr.  Gage  in  hi*  Surrey  of  the  West-Indies  commendt  a  drink  they  there 
call  AtoUe:  J.  WOKLIDCB,  Cu/rr,  p.  184(1691).  1847  These  workers  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  under  groimd,  living  on  "atole",  a  dilute  kind  of 
oammaiAi:  R*camuaiu,/r.  Fort  Leavtuworthf^  4^ii%4lS^  1864  AtoU, 
a  compositioo  of  pounded  parched  com,  cocoa,  ana  sugar,  which  mixed  with 
water  was  almost  his  living:  J.  Stephens,  Ceutr.  Amtr.,  p.  367. 

atoll(on).  sb. :  Native  Maldivian  atolu:  a  ring-shaped  reef 
or  island  of  coral,  such  as  the  Maldivian  islands,  enclosing 
a  lagoon  which  according  to  Darwin  {Structure. ..of  Coral 
Reefs,  1842)  is  the  site  of  a  submerged  island  (not  of  coral). 

1635  each  of  these  AtoUons  are  inuironed  round  with  a  huge  ledge  of  Rockes. 
The  Atollons  are  all  after  a  sort  circular  or  ovall„.Bein^  in  the  midst  of  an  Atollon, 
yon  shall  see  about  you  a  great  ledge  of  Rockes  which  impale  and  defend  the  lies, 
against  the  iropetuousnesse  of  the  Sea;  Purchas,  Pilgrim*,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix. 
Bk  1648.  1846  three  great  classes  of  coral-reefs:  namely,  AtoUs,  Earlier,  and 
Fringin^-reefs:  C  Darwin,  Jouru.  Starlt,  ch.  xx.  p.  465.  _  1883  The  little 
shoal,  since  the  chart  was  laid  down,  had  become  an  atoU  with  its  reef  and  its 
lagoon:  W.  Besant,  Cafttuu't Room,  &^.,  i.  p.  950, 

atom  (^— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  atome,  or  direct  fr.  Lat 
atomus,  pL  atomi,  ace.  atomos,  often  found  in  16  c  to  18  c; 
hence,  pi.  atomies,  whence  sing,  atomy.  Lat  atomus, '  an 
atom',  'the  twinkling  of  an  eye',  is  fr.  Gk.  fem.  Srofiot  (sc. 
ovtrta),  fr.  adj.  2t«/ioc,=' indivisible'. 

1.  in  ancient  philosophy,  one  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  by  the  concourse  of  which,  according  to  Democritus 
and  Epicurus,  the  universe  was  formed.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  absolutely  indivisible. 

1477  Resolving  in  Attomes  [MSS.  aitomii,  afomtj,  altomi]:  Norton,  OrJ. 
itfZcA.  (in  Ashm.,  x65aX  V.  79.  [N.  E.D.]  1546  Epicurus  one  of  Democritus 
dyidples  putteth  two  Causes  Atomos  or  motes  and  Vacuitie  or  Emptinesse ;  of 
these  he  saith  the  foure  Elementes  come :  Langlev,  Foi.  Vtre.  ^'  invent.,  I. 
ii.  4b.  {ih.  j  1603  As  for  example,  set  case  that  one  doe  thinke  that  the  little 
motes  and  indivisible  bodies  called  Atomi,  together  with  voidnesse  and  empti- 
nesse be  the  first  elements  and  principles  whereof  all  things  are  made ;  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,p,  160.  —  and  is  it  probaUe  that  your  Atomes  doe  glide,  divide, 
and  decline,  neither  before  nor  afier:  ii.,  p.  119a.  bef.  1658  Dtmecritm... 
thooghl  the  World  to  be  oompos'd  of  Attorns:  J.  Clevblani),  Wkt.,  p.  100 
(1687).  1663  Deep  sighted  in  InteHigences,  |  Ideas,  Atomes,  Inftiences : 
S.  Bi;TUtR,  Hudiinu,  Ft.  1.  Qaat.  L  p.  41.  1691  they  say  the  Atomes  de- 
cline: J.  Ray,  Cnatun,  Pu  i.  p.  36  (1701). 

2.  a  mote,  a  particle  of  dust  seen  in  a  sunbeam. 

159B  And  thidcer  then  in  sunne  are  Atomies  |  Flew  Bullets:  G.  Markham, 
Trmf.  Sir  R.  Grrnvile,  p.  70  (1871).  1600  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as 
to  r^olve  the  propositions  of  a  lover:  Shaks.,  .^^  K  Z.. //,  iii  a,  345.  1603 
lid  hurle  his  panting  braine  about  the  ayre  )  In  mites,  as  small  as  atomit 
B.  JoHSON,  ^ir;'.,  I  I,  Wks.,  p.  366  (1616).  1609    those  indivisible  little 

bodies  or  motes  flying  up  and  downe  in  the  ayre,  such  as  we  call  Atomi:  Hol- 
lAND,  Tr.  Mart.,  Bk.  xxvi.  ch.  i.  p.  383.  bef.  1670  No  Scale  is  the  heavier 
for  Atoms  that  Sy  about  it :  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  U^illiamt,  Pt.  II.  40,  p.  37  (1693)1 

3  a.    the  smallest  imaginable  quantity  of  anything. 

1630  From  this  small  Atome  FhemHeed],  mi 
Taylor,  K^ks.,  ug.  a  Fff  3  r'lt.  ha.  1631  must  either  mist,  or  not 
are  at  home  but  wiu  mere  Atomi:  J.  Dommb,  Forms,  a.  i 
mist— whose  muddy  atomes  'fore  the  wind  do  fly:  H.  More,  Fsyc^ 
p.  ISO  (i^7)-  1663  She  shall  cut  an  Atome  sooner  than  divide  us:'  Drvden) 
Wiii  Ga/Utnt,  ii.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  39  (1701).  1830  iu  tower  was  this  same  year 
sirudc  bv  lightning,  and  tailing  down  crushed  fourteen  persons  to  atoms  under  the 
ruins:  T.  £  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  VoL  IL  ch.  i.  p.  18. 
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;hty  matters  springs:  John 

ithinglx  I  Who 

(ifM.       1640 

yci.,  a.  iii.  a7, 


2  b.    an  extremely  small  object 

1691  Diawn  with  a  team  at  little  atomies  |  Athwart  men's  noses;  Shaxs., 
Rom.,  I  4. 57. 

3.  the  smallest  division  of  time  in  the  Middle  Ages,  3^ 
of  a  minute. 

1398  an  houre  [contains]  fonre  poyntes.  And  a  poynt  .x.  momentcs/And  a 
moment  twelne  vnces/And  an  vnce  seuen  and  fourty  attomos  And  attomus  is 
noo  feider  departed  for  his  shortenesse:  Trevisa,  It.  BartA.  Dt  P.  R.,  ix.  ix. 
abt.  1588  of  atmoa  [des  atomos}  ben  made  the  momentes,  of  momentes  ben  made 
the  mjrmites,  of  nmiutes  made  the  degrees,  of  degrees  the  quarters  of  hours :  Du 
Wes,  in  Intrtd.  Doc.  Inid.,  p.  S078  (Paiis,  1851X  —  than  Atomos  is  vrithout 
^uisyon:  ii.,  p.  1079. 

S.  D. 


4.  in  modem  philosophy,  an  tdtimate  particle  of  matt^, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  always  physically  indivisible,  but 
not  absolutely  indivisible  by  metaphysical  analysis. 

1640  So  must  sleight  Atoms  be  sole  parts  of  quantitie:  H.  More,  Ftyeh., 
1.  iL  56,  p.  94  (1647).  1658  the  piercing  Atomes  of  Air :  Six  Th.  Brown,  Hf 
driotapk.,  ch.  lii.  p.  ia(i686).  1784  [Philosophy]  now  |  Measures  an  atom, 
and  now  girds  a  vitorldt  Cowper,  Tatk,  i.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  s8  (1808).  I8T0 
Atom  b  a  body  which  cannot  be  cut  b  two.  The  atomic  theory  is  a  theory  of 
the  constitution  of  bodies  which  asserts  that  they  are  made  up  of  atoms:  J.  C. 
Maxwell,  in  Bneyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  III.  p.  36  (gdi  Ed.X 

5.  in  Modem  Chemistry,  one  of  the  smallest  particles  in 
which  the  elements  combine,  i.e.  the  smallest  known  quan- 
tity of  any  element :  the  atom  of  chemical  compounds  is  the 
smallest  quantity  in  which  a  group  of  elementary  atoms 
combines,  that  is,  the  smallest  known  quantity  of  a  chemical 
compound. 

1874  All  bodies  are  composed  of  tdtimate  atoms,  the  weight  of  which  is 
different  in  different  kinds  of  matter:  H.  Lonsdale,  yoku  DiUUm,  ix.  165. 

6.  extended  uses ;  see  quotation. 

abt  1533  Ve  shall  note,  that  atmos  [Gk.  aTojtux]  is  a  thyng  so  lytell  that  can 
nat  be  devyded,  as  a  letter  whiche  is  atmos,  in  erammer,  out,  is  atmos  in  arismeCiy, 
a  pridce  is  atmo*  in  geometry:  Du  Wes,  in  Introd.  Doc.  tnid.,  p.  1079  (Pans, 
i8sa). 

7.  attrib. 

1640  Atom-liTes...fonas  ttmmatl:  H.  More,  Ptych.,  1.  iii.  aS,  p.  tea  (1647X 

&tra  etot,  phr. :  Lat. :  'black  care'.  From  Horace,  <?</., 
III.  i.  40,  post  equitem  sedet  itra  <n<ra,=:' black  care  sits 
behind  the  (rich)  horseman ',  i.  e.  the  fich  man  cannot  ride 
away  from  his  cares. 

1854  Jack  sits  alone  with  \ai  swocd  dropped  to  the  ground,  or  only  atm 
cura  on  the  crupper  behind  him:  Thackeray,  tfrwcomus,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxviii. 
V.  33a  (187^).  1861  Dives  in  his  barouche^  with  the  gout  m  his  legs,  and  Atra 
Cun  up  with  the  powdered  footman  behind  hun :  IVkeat  A*  Tares,  en.  ii.  p.  13. 

atrabile,  sb.,  Fr.;  &tra  bilis,/Ar.,  Lat. :  black  bile,  a  ma- 
lignant humor  supposed  by  old  physicians  to  cause  melan- 
choly {iitXayxoXia,  fr.  /i«Xnv-,  = 'black',  xoX^,='bile'). 

1594  Ckoler  adust,  or  atmiile,  of  which  Aristotle  said.  That  it  made  men 
exceeding  wise :  Carbw,  Huarte's  Exam.  H^its,  85  (1616).  [N.  E.  DJ  1631 
the  seat  of  thiso/rn  H/is,  or  melancholy:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  "to  Reader, 
p.  6  (1837).       1731  ATRA  BILIS,  black  Choler,  Melaacholy:  Bailey. 

atrape:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  attrap. 

Atreus:  Gk.  MythoL:  son  of  Pelops,  who  served  up  the 
flesh  of  the  children  of  bis  brother  Thyestes  to  their  faUier. 

1593  What  cruell  Atreus,  mifht  the  like  deuiset  W.  Wteley,  Armarit, 
p.  113.  1695  See...selfe  deuounng  dueltie  in...<4<mw:  Sidhbv,  Aiol.  Poet., 
p.  34(1868).  ^  .    y^         , 

&triam,  //.  &tria,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  central  courts  or  hall  of  a 
Roman  house. 

1765  the  atria,  where  the  women  resided,  and  empk>yed  themselves  in  the 
woollen  manufacture:  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy,  xxx.  Wks.,  VoL  v,  p.  484 
(1817).  1776  bed-chamber,  the  atrium,  the  basilica :  Gibbon,  Decl.  If 
FaU,^  VoL  II.  ch.  xiii.  p.  179.  1886  In  1708  the  palace  of  Lucius  Marius 
Mayimus,  consul  A.  D.  333,  was  foimd,  in  the  atriiun  of^which  four  or  five  marble 
pedestals. .were  still  standing  against  the  walls :  Athenteum,  Kft.  17,  p.  537/1. 

^atrophy  {±-=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  atrophie,  also  Late 
Lat.  atroiuiia:  a  wasting  away  through  defective  nutrition; 
also  metaph. 

1601  a  necessary  course  to  be  taken  in  Atrophia:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn,  If.  H., 
Bk.  33,  ch.  33,  Vol.  n.  p.  134.  1630  the  body  distempered  and  brought  into 
an  Atrophy  or  Consumption:  T.  Vbnner,  Via  Recta,  |  xi.  1663  cureth  the 
Asthman,  the  Falling  Sickness,  Appoplexy,  Palsey,  Atrophia,  Tabes  or  Cou' 
sumption  of  the  Lunfs:  J.  H«  EUJe.  Prof.,  p.  3.  1696  and  divers  of  them  o 
absolute  necessity  to  its  (the  nation's]  recovery  from  the  atr^>hy...it  labours  under 


1696  and  divers  of  them  of 

, , , ervfromb' 

Evelyn,  Corre^.,  VoL  ill.  p.  357  (1873). 

*Atropos :  Gk.  Mythol. :  one  of  the  Fates,  supposed  to 
cut  the  thread  of  life  when  the  fated  time  of  death  arrived. 

bef.  1539  O  Atropos,  of  the  fiitall  systers  iii  |  (Soddes  most  cruel  vnto  the  lyfe 
of  man:  J.  Skblton,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  11  (1843)1  1584  For  this  my  breath  by 
fatall  death,  shal  weaue  A  trvfos  threed :  Cu  Robinson,  Pleas.  Del.,  p.  33  (1880). 
1697  Why,  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds  |  Untwine  the  Sisters 
Three!  Come  Atropos,  I  say!  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  /C,  iL  4,  313.  1604  But 
leaue  it  we  must  (howsoeuer  we  leeue,)  when  Atrop  slull  pluck  vs  kom  thence  by 
the  sleeue :  Th.  Tusser,  Husi.,  p.  js.  1633  to  have  Atropos,  the  tailor  to  the 
Destinies,  to  take  her  sheen:  Massinger,  y.  M.,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  p.  15/x  (1830X 
1643  For  I  perceive  every  roan  is  his  own  Atrofcs,  and  lends  a  band  to  cut  the 
Thred  of  his  own  days :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  Pt.  11. 1  iv.  VoL  11.  p.  437 
(1853).  bef.  1733  now  came  that  Choice  to  be  fatal...as  if  Mrs.  Atropos  waited 
to  cut  all  their  Threads :  R.  North,  Examtn,  III.  viiL  39,  p.  6t3  (174a). 

ataclie,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  small  silver  coin ;  see  asper,  sb. 

1636  A  Hen  is  worth  bete  eight  Auctshas:  Puechas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11. 
Bk.  ix.  p.  1417. 

attabaly:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    SeeatabaL 
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ATTACHE 


*attach^  sb. :  Fr.,  past  part  of  attacker ^ = '  to  attach ' :  one 
attached  to  a  person  or  office,  esp.  a  member  of  the  suite  of 
an  ambassador. 

MM  his  list  of  aUathtt  at  the  Foreign  Office:  GrevUU  Mtmain,  Vol.  I. 
di.  vii.  p.  955  (<^sX  1843  I  met  a  young  fellow  whom  I  had  known  attaeU 
to  an  embassy  abroad:  Thacksray,  MattUanUt,  Vol.  iv.  ji.  36  (1857).  1848 
Messieurs  de  Truffignv  (of  the  P^rigoid  family)  and  Champtgnac,  both  attache 
of  the  Embassy :  —  Voh.  Fair,  Vol.  iL  ch.  xvi.  p.  163  (1879).  1864  one  or 

two  atucb^  of  foreign  legations,  and  hardened  Guardsmen,  kiodled  their  cigars: 
G.  A.  Sala,  QkUi  Alone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  43.  1879  spoiled  all  his  chances... 
when  only  an  unpaid  attach^:  Mks.  Oliphakt,  U^itUn  the  PncincU,  ch.  iv. 
p.  40. 

attack  {—-L),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  attaquer:  to  assail,  fall 
upon  violently ;  of  a  task,  to  set  about  with  resolution,  to 
bring  one's  powers  to  bear  upon  (an  object  of  research). 

1600  Being  atuclct  with  war  (rom  the  Sabines:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  \,  3. 
[N.  E.D.1  1643  Under  colour  of  a  pretended  partic.the  Parliament  u 
attaqued:  Milton,  Scv.  Salve,  3%.  [i6'\  1600  When  the  Eaemye...at- 
tacoue*  the  Towne,  it  cannot  beat  them  on :  R.  Stapvlton,  Tr.  Strada'i  Ltm 
C.  iVarres,  VIL  ^1.  bef.  1766    Those  that  attack  generally  get  the  victory, 

though  with  disadvantage  of  ground :  Cank,  CoM/ni^M.  [J.]  1787  General 
Gauoi,  with  hb  division,  attacked  and  took  Nieuweensluys;  Gent.  Mag,,  921/1. 
1861  On  the  fourth  of  March  he  was  attacked  by  fever :  Macaulav.  Hut.  Eng., 
Vol  V.  ch.  XXV.  p.  307.  1876  we  have  never  been  able  to  attack  those  paru 
of  the  sun's  surroundiiigs :  Timet,  Apr,  20.    [C.  £.  D.  ] 

attap,  atap,  sb.:  Javanese  <i/^,=' thatch':  palm  fronds 
us^  for  thatching,  esp.  those  of  the  nipa  palm  {g.  v.). 

1864  the  Attap  or  Bujok  trees...The  leaf...is  extensively  used  for  thatching 
the  roofs  of  houses:  W.  B.  ITAlhbida,  Life  in  Java,  VoL  11.  p.  ^  1865  It 
Is  a  simple  building  in  itself,  constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  attatt,  the 
leaves  of  a  species  of  palm  fCAMBRON,  Malayan  Inetia,  p.  87.  1878  The 
universal  roofing  of  a  Ferak  house  is  Attap  stretched  over  bamboo  rafters  and 
ridge-poles:  McNair,  Perak,  A'c,  164.    [Yule] 

*attar,  sb.:  Arab.:  'perfume',  'essence':  a  fragrant  es- 
sential oil  obtained  from  the  petals  of  roses,  a  favorite 
oriental  luxury;  frequently  corrupted  to  ottar,  otter,  ottO 

(f.V.). 

1798  That  luxury  of  India,  the  Attar  of  Roses:  Pennant,  Hindottan,  11. 
S38.  [N.  E.  D.  ]  18S4  The  attar  is  obtained  after  therose-water  is  made,  by 
setting  it  out  during  the  night  and  till  sunrise  in  the  morning  in  large  open  vessebi 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  then  skimming  off  the  essential  oil  which  floats  at  the  top : 
Bp.  HaaBii,  Narrative,  VoL  1.  p.  154  (1844)1  (Yule,  t.v.  Otto]  abt.  1860 
And  attar  of  rose  from  the  Levant:  Loncpellow,  Waytide  In*,  PreL  [C  E.  D.] 

[Arab.  H(r  (vulgarly  *o(r).    European  ears  often  mistake 
'i  for  a.] 

attar-gul,  sb. :  Arab.  Htr,  Fers.  gul  (=*rose') :  essence  of 
roses ;  see  attar. 

1818  the  um  wherein  was  mbc'd  |  The  Persian  Atar-gul's  perAime :  BvROH, 
BrUe  o/Abydo$,  1.  x.  1817  festooned  with  only  those  rarest  roses  from  whicJi 
the  Attar  Giiil,  more  preciaus  than  gold,  is  distilled  t  T.  Uoorb,  Lalla  Roeik, 
Lt.orHaram.    [aE.D.] 

attdage,  sb. :  Fr. :  team. 

1868  But  I  was  interrupted  br  his  deadly  frown  at  my  audacity  in  thus 
Unking  myself  00,  as  a  seventh,  to  tnis  attelage  tdVm^:  De  Quincbv,  Autebiet. 
Sh.,  Wlcs.,  I.  ii.  73.  1861  The  Vermont  Regiment  was  provided  with  splendid 
attelage,  and  on  Saturday  we  had  a  splendid  battalion  from  Pennsylvania : 
W.  h7  Russell,  in  Timet,  Sept  14. 

Attelan(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  Atellane. 
attempatOi/fm.  attempata,  adj. :  It.:  stricken  in  years. 

16S3  a  gentlewoman  well  esteemed,  but  somewhat  attempata,  as  being  above 
thirty  years  old,  and  never  had  but  one  child:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Ctnrt  if 
Timet  o/yai.  7,  Vol.  i.  p.  35a  (1848)1 

attemperator  {=.JL  —  J.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  for  attemperdter,  as 
if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  attemperire, '  to  adjust' :  in  Brewing, 
an  arrangement  for  adjusting  temperature. 

attempt  (_  J.),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  attempter. 
I.    to  try,  to  venture  upon,  make  trial  of. 

IBIS  The  foresayd  wylde  gees  attempten  by  no  way  To  hone  theyr  fruytes: 
Bradshaw,  St.  Weriurfe,  too.  [N.E.D.)  1646  The  battayle  was  soe 
fearselie  attempted  as  whoe  shulde  say  eche  mann  thrested  others  life:  Tr. 
PolyJere  Verriri  Enf.  Hitt.,  i.  81  (1846).  \.ii.\  1668  one  attemted  with 
small  praise  of  late  to  defende  D.  Coles  parte :  J.  PtueiNCToN,  Ctrt^ut.,  sig. 
E  V  ti'.  1D96  That  to  attempt  hie  dangen  evident  |  Without  constraint  or 
neede,  b  hifamie:  G.  Markham,  Tnu^.  SirR.  Grenvile,  p.  sa(tSji).  1696 
attempt  to  choose :  Shaks.,  Merch.  efVen.,  ii.  1,  39.  1603  Our  doubts  arc 
traitors  |  And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win  |  By  fearing  to  attempt: 
—  Meat,  /tr  Meat.,  i.  4.  70.  1604  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee 
dear:  —  Olh.,  v.  a,  955.  bef.  1668  And  if  perhaps  their  French  or  Spanitk 
Wine,  I  Had  fill'd  them  full  of  Beads  and  BeUarmine,  |  That  they  durst  sally,  or 
attempt  a  Guard,  I  O!  How  the  busie  Brain  would  b«»t  and  ward:  J.  Cleve- 
land, Wkt.,  p.  ai7  (1687).  bef.  1716  But  besides  that  he  has  attempted  it 
formerly:  Ai>dison,  f^«>..  Vol.  11.  p.  47(1730).  1733  iBaviwhas  attempted 
a  Translation  of  it  in  the  following  Lines:  Gent.  Mag,,  $6^1,  1787  He  had 
several  times  attempted  suicide:  >#.,  935/1. 


ATTIC 

3.  to  make  trial  (of  persons),  to  tempt,  to  try  to  win,  to 
try  to  influence. 

1618  Sore  attempted  by  his  gostly  enemy:  Bradshaw,  St.  U^er6tirge,  loi. 
[N.  E.  D.]  1638  Sir  Olyuer  of  Qyssone,  whom  I  can  nat  lone  nor  neuer  dyde, 
nor  he  me  (who  shall  attempte  me  with  rygorous  wocdes):  Lord  Bernbrs, 
Freitt.,  IL  cxxx.  [cxxvi.]  369.  [i*.]  bef.  1647  lefuU  it  is  for  the  |  For  to 
attempt  his  fansie  by  request :  Earl  Surrey,  jKneid,  Bk.  iv.    [R.]  1696 

Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further:  %MiK»i%.,  Merck.  0/ Ven.,\e.  1,4x1. 

3.  to  attack,  assault  ^sometimes  with  on  or  upon),  to  try 
as  a  foe  (with  on  or  upon),  to  try  to  ravish,  to  try  to  take  (the 
life). 

1607  men  that  haue  low  and  flat  Nostrils  are  Libidinous  as  Apes  that  attempt 
women:  Topsell,  Fenrrf.  Beattt,  p.  4.  1613  If  you  cannot  I  Bar  his  access 
to  the  king,  never  attempt  |  Any  thing  on  him:  Shaks.,  Hen.  VIII.,  m.  3,  17. 

attentat, .rA :  Fr.:  attempt 

1846  He  was  close  to  Louis-Philippe  at  the  Fiescfai  attentat:  J.  W.  Croksr, 
Ettayt  Fr.  Rev.,  1.  p.  25  (1857).  1883  The  feeble  and  futile  attentat  at 
Strasbourg:  Greg,  Mite.  Ettayt,  ch.  vii.  p.  155. 

attentive  (—  ±  .=.),  adj. :  Eng.  fi:.  Fr.  attentif,  fem.  -ive : 
giving  good  heed. 

1648  The  forsayde  autour  sayth,  diat  we  must  be  attentyfe,  that  the  indiion 
folowe  the  fygure  of  the  place  of  the  exiture:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vif^t  Chimrg,, 
foL  xxxiv  yojx.  1679  he  was  more  attentiue  to  giue  eare  to  the  ill  reports: 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  653  (i6t3X  1698  Ana  be  you  silent  and  attentive 
too:  Shaks.,  Ill  Hen.  VIA.  i,  lat.  1699  attentiue  auditors:  B.  Jomson, 
Bv.  Man  tut  e/hit  Hunt.,  Pro!.,  Wks.,  p.  8£  (1616).  bef.  1603  giue  very  at- 
tentiue eare  vnto  him :  North,  (Livet  if  Epamin.,  Av.  tdixd  to) Pint.,  p.  tii5 
(i6i3X  1630  all  the  world  would  be  attentive  at  such  a  process:  Breutt,  Tr. 
Seave't  Hitt.  Ctunc.  Trent,  Bk.  n.  p.  118  (1676)1 

attenuant  (-.!■—  —),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  att^nuant :  nutldng 
thin,  making  humors  or  secretions  thinner. 

1603  They  put  into  the  stomach  those  things  that  be  attenuant:  Holland, 
Tr.  Plut.  Mer.,  64a.    [R.] 

atterrate;  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  atterrare,  'to  fill  up  with  earth' 
(Jerra) :  to  fill  up  or  increase  by  alluvial  deposit. 

1678  filling  up  and  atterrating  (to  borrow  that  word  of  the  ItcUiant)  the  Skirts 
and  Borders  of  the  Sea:  J,  Ray,  jonm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  7.  —  Rain  doth  con- 
tinually wash  down  Earth  from  the  Moanuins,  and  atterrate  or  add  port  of  the 
Sea  to  the  firm  Land :  ib.,  p.  8.  1698   all  China,  or  a  great  Part  of  it,  was 

originally  thus  raised  up  and  atterrated,  having  been  anciently  covered  with  the 
Sea:  —  Three  Ditcounet,  it  p.  318(1713). 

atterratioB  {J-J.jl  —),  sb. :  noun  of  action  to  preceding 
vb. 

1698  Which  Equality  is  still  oooataady  maintained,  ootwithscandinc  all 
Inundations  of  Land,  and  Alterations  of  Sea :  J.  Ray,  Three  Ditcourtet,  i.  p.  15 
(t7>3X  —  the  like  Atterratioas  appear  to  have  been  made  about  the  Moutos  of 
intbu  and  Gangtt:  ii.,  ii.  p.  318. 

attest  (-  ±),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  attester. 

1.  to  bear  witness  to. 

1696  Live  thou ;  and  to  thy  mother  dead  attest  |  That  deare  she  dide  from 
blemish  criminall :  Spens.^  F.  Q.,n.  i.  37.  1699  since  a  crooked  figure  may  | 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million:  Shaks.,  Hen.  f.,  ProL,  16.  1667  thy  con- 
stancy...who  can  know,  |  Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest?  Milton,  P.  Z.., 
IX.  J&9.  1667  There  were  delivered  to  me  two  letters... with  the  Decree  of  tbe 
Convocation  attested  by  the  Public  Notary:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  33  (sSys). 

2.  to  call  to  witness. 

1606  But  1  attest  the  gods,  your  iiill  consent  {  Gave  wings  to  my  propension : 
Shaks.,  Trvil.,  ii.  3, 133.  1680  anesting  God  so  solenuily  that  he  was  en- 
tirely theirs:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  161  (1873), 

3.  to  put  (a  man)  on  his  oath. 

1686  It  was  against  their  methods  to  take  an  Oath,  but  if  he  pteaaed  to  be 
attested  according  to  y*  Laws  of  the  Pravfawe,  they  wtMild  attest  him :  C»L 
Recerdi  Penn.,  1. 148.    [N.  £.  D.] 

Attib  {.I  -),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Atticus  (Gk.  'Arrtsor) : 
adj.  to  the  territory  of  Attica  or  to  its  capita  Athens,  in  the 
style  of  Athenian  literattire  or  art,  characterised  by  natural 
ease  and  simple  dignity ;  in  short,  by  purity  of  taste. 

Attic  salt  is  delicate  wit 

TAe  Attic  bee  should  be  Sophocles  but  is  applied  to  Plato- 

Attic  base,  an  Athenian  modification  of  the  base  of  a 
column  of  any  order  (rarely  of  the  Doric). 

Attic  order,  an  order  of  small  square  pillars,  generally  at 
the  uppermost  part  of  a  building.  1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1836 
Gloss.  Archit.,  "an  arrangement  of  low  pilasters,  generally 
the  fore-court,  or  vestibule  ". 

(1608  a  stile  ronsisting  of  Articles  that  were  homely  and  base,  or  othersrise 
degant  and  Atticke:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  1037.]  1638  Written  in 
a  sule  so  attick...that  it  may  well  be  called  the  French  Tacitus:  Batt.  LutM^te, 
in  HarL  Mite-  iv.  i8j  (Malh.).  [N.E.D.]  1676  The  Honey  which  that 
Attick  Bee  made  [of  Plato]:  J.  Smith,  Chritt.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  l  ch.  vi.  6  i. 

t.  37.         1788    How  can  I  Pult'ney,  Chsstsrpield  forget,  1  While  Roman 
plrit  charms  and  Attic  Wit:  Pope,  EpiL  to  Satiret,  Dial.  u.  Sj.         bet  1783 
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with  music  sweet  I  Of  Attic  phnse  and  senatorial  ton^:  Cowrss,  Potnu,  VoL  i. 
p.  3*o(i8o8X  1788  To  this  imperial  seat  to  lend  |  Its  pride  supreme,  and  nobly 
Dleod  I  British  Magnificence  with  Attic  Art:  Warton,  in  Gtnt.  ataf.,  lviii.  61/3, 

Attic,  attic  {j.  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Attique,  adj.  used  as 
sb.,  Attic,  adj.  A  small  storey,  generally  with  pilasters 
instead  of  pillars,  "  above  an  entablature  or  above  a  cornice 
which  limits  the  main  part  of  an  elevation  ",  Gloss.  Archit. 
(1845)  i  hence,  the  top  storey  of  a  building  is  called  an  Attic 
storey,  and  the  top  storey  of  a  high  house  or  a  room  in  that 
storey  is  called  an  attic.  ^^  Attic,  a  perpendicular  upper 
story,  as  distinguished  from  a  sloping  garret",  Gloss.  Archit. 
(1836). 

16M  Philups,  World  of  Wtrdt.  1T9T  Attic  Stoiy:  Bncyt.  BrH.,t.y. 
Attic.  18SS  Detaking  himself  with  his  books  to  a  small  lodging  in  an  attic : 
Hacaolav,  Hut.  Bug.,  VoL  in.  p.  464  (1861). 

attinil,  sb. :  Fr. :  apparatus,  gear,  equipment.  Angli- 
cised by  Cotgrave  as  attiral. 

1790  The  whole  attiiail  was  transported  firom  place  to  place,  in  a  four-wheeled 
spmz  carriage:  Rov,  in  Pkil.  Tram.,  ucxx.  i6a.  (N.  E.  D.]  18M  the  light 
troops  of  the  allies  and  the  keen  Cossacks  captured  prisoners,  gtms,  stores,  and 
olhaaitirmi;  Cxaik  and  Macfaklamb,  Piet.  Hitt.  Bug.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  595/1. 

attjar:  Anglo-Ind.    Seeaduur. 

attractive  (_  J.  -),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  attractif, 
fem.  -ive. 

I.  adj. :  I.  having  the  faculty  of  drawing  in  or  absorbing, 
causing  absorption  or  drawing  in. 

abt  U8S  sensytynes,  atnctyue,  appetityue,  retentyue,  expulsiue:  Dv  Wes, 
in  Imtrad.  Doe.  /o/jL,  0.105}  (Puis,  |85>X  1640  whereby  the  attractife  and 
attentife  power  of  the  Matrix  u  debiliute  and  weakened:  Ravnalo,  Birtk  Man., 
Bk.  III.  ch.  iii.  p.  165  (1613)1  1BT8  the  attiactiue  power  in  the  body: 
J.  Banistsk,  Hitt,  Man,  Bk.  iv.  foL  55  V. 

I.  adj. :  2.  having  the  property  of  drawing  humors  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  of  bringing  boils,  &c.  to  a  head, 
drawing. 

USB  that  an  inpostume  [nV3  come  nol/&  mutt  be  done  with  euacaacyon/& 
attiactyffe  to  the  contrary  syde  with  lettynge  &  with  sharpe  glystres:  Tr.  ytrvmc 
oJ[  Brtim\mclit  Surgery,  sig.  G  iiij  ro/a.  1548  we  aljyrme  the  same  of  medi- 
dnes  to  muche  atttactyue,  and  maturatyue:  Trambron,  Tr.  Vifo't  Ckintrr., 
Ibl.  XXX  p'/a,  1683  Alkindsof  sulphur. ..hath  a  power  attiactiue,  &  isof  not 
temperament :  T.  Gals,  Treat.  Gonneshot,  fol.  3  r^.  —  you  must  loke  to  thys 
thing,  applying  bote  atractiue  medicines  to  y*  part :  —  EncUrid.,  foL  49  f. 

I.  adj.:  3.  drawing  by  physical  force  independently  of 
contact,  e.g.  by  force  of  gravitation,  magnetic  attraction. 

1682  Tbeire  bcames  drawe  forth  by  great  attractiue  power  |  My  moistned 
hart:  T.  Watson,  Pau.  Cent.,  p.  57  (1870^  IBM  So  by  th'  attractive  excel- 
lence, and  might  |  Borne  to  the  power  of  thy  transparent  eyes:  Constabls, 
Smiutt,  7th  Decad.,  No.  8  (1818).  1600  the  vertue  attractive  to  draw  Iron, 
is  not  in  tne  Iron:  R.  Caworav,  Treat.  0/ Similiet,  p.  736.  1S48  A  Hag- 
netical  body,  we  tarn  not  only  that  which  hath  a  power  attractive:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  PumI.  £>.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  it  p.  43  (t686X 

I.  adj. :  3  a.    metapk.  use  of  sense  3. 

1804  here's  metal  noic  attractive:  Sbaks.,  Ham.,  iii.  a,  117. 

I.  adj. :  4.  drawing  by  metaphysical  force,  by  influence 
on  thenuman  mind  and  will,  alluring,  engaging. 

1690  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes:  Smaks..  Mids.  Nt*e  Dr..  it  a,  or. 
1B88  Virge,  whose  attractive  face,  |  Had  newly  made  him  [the  sun]  leave  uc 
Z/mi chase:  G.  Markmah,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenvile,  p.  47(i87iX 

I I,  sb. '.  I.    anything  which  draws  (see  I.  3}. 

1648  wevse  attractyues,  and  resolutioes:  Trahkron,  Tr.  VigJtChimrg., 
bi.  lix  r«/a. 

II.  sb. :  2.  that  which  draws  by  physical  force  (see  I.  3), 
also  metaph.  of  things,  persons,  and  personal  characteristics. 

1681  The  newe  Attractive,  cootainyng  a  short  discourse  of  the  Magnes 
cr  Lodestone :  Robrrt  Norman,  Title.  1698  the  dressing  I  Is  a  most 
mayne  attiactine;  B.  Tokson,  Ev,  Man  in  his  Hum.,  iii.  3,  wks.,  p.  35 
(1616).         bef.  16T0  And  it  [Beauty]  is  a  great  Attractive  of  common  Favour, 
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when  Virtue  takes  up  a  fair  Lodgmg :  J.  Hacket,  Abf.  Wittiamt,  Pt.  1.  6,  p.  7 
(i<93).  1670  the  attractive  upon  all  accounts  is  so  much  more  powctful: 
EvKLTN,  Corretp.,  Vol.  nr.  p.  aa  (187a).  bef.  1716  The  condition  ofa  servant 
staves  bun  off  to  a  distance :  but  the  gospel  speaks  nothing  but  attiactives  and 
invitation:  South.    [(^E.D.] 

attraetor  (—  ±  ^,  sb. :  Eng.:  that  which  draws  to  itself. 

1648  the  Needle  ascends  and  adheres  unto  the  Attraetor:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Ptnd.  £>.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  UL  p.  55  (16SQ. 

[For  attracter,  as  if  noun  of  a^ent  to  Lat.  attrahere,'^' to 
attract'.] 

attrap,  vb.:   Eng.  ir.  Fr.  attraper,  Old  Fr.  atraper:  to 
entrap.    Obs. 

USS  to  atrape  the  k»de  Qyaaon :  Lord  Bernkrs,  Frtittart,  i,  305,  p.  458 
(tSisX  —  denysed  to  attnppe  and  to  take  by  crafte:  <».,  11. 167,  p.  40a 


tXi,.part  0/ phr, :  Fr. :  the  form  which  the  prep,  k  {q.v.) 
combined  with  the  sing.  masc.  article  (le,  uncombined)  takes 
before  consonants  except  h  mute  (not  fr.  i  le,  but  directly  fr. 
Lat.  ad  ilium):  Ho  the',  'on  the',  'at  the',  'for  the',  'accord- 
ing to  the',  'with  the',  and  as  part  of  adverbial  phrases. 
English  writers  sometimes  wrongly  put  om  for  &. 

1776  I  husband  my  pleasures  and  my  person,  and  do  not  expose  my  wrinkles 


very  1 

Eusiatia:  it.,  VoL  viii.  p.  40  (1858).  1808  I  know  Clarence  Hervey's 
character  au  Jin  fond  [to  the  veiy  bottom]:  M.  Edgrwortm,  Belinda,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  iv.  p.  8j  (183a).  18M  On  Saturday,  then,  Mr.  Thornton — au  fiaitir  [if 
you  please];  Lord  Lytton,  Pelhant,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  65  (18591  1848  the  members 
of  the  executive  were  dispersed  ttu  katard  [at  random] :  Craik  &  M  acparlanb, 
Pict.  Hitt.  Eng.,  VoL  in.  p.  345/1.  1846  Grot  (aw).— This  signifies  that  the 
article  specified  is  dressed  with  meat  gravy:  Brbcioh  &  Millbr,  Pract.  Caei, 
p.  41.  1860  eggs  au  plat  [in  the  dish]:  W.  H.  Russbli,  Diary,  VoL  1.  pL  8. 
1860  toufe  au  maigre  [thin,  without  meat  (contrasted  with  au  grtu)]:  Once  a 
Week,  Jan.  a8,  p.  afii.  1883  spinach  or  peas  autucre  [wiui  su^l:  Max 

O'Rbll,  yokn  Bull,  ch.  xiii.  p.  117.  1886  O  Art  of  the  Household !  Men 
may  prate  |  Of  their  ways  "intense*'  and  Italianate, —  |  They  may  soar  on  their 
wings  of  sense,  and  float  \  To  the  au  delA  [beyond]  and  the  dun  remote :  A. 
DoBSOH,  At  the  Sign  0/ the  Lyre,  p.  77. 


an  cinaniftme,  phr.:  Fr. 
attics  or  garrets. 

1841   next  day  I  dined  au  cinfi 
Buayt,  6'c.,  p.  383  (1885X       186(1 


:  'on  the  fifth'  (storey),  in  the 

iUme  with  a  family :  Thacksrav,  tlitc. 
Once  a  Weeh,  Jan.  aS,  p.  9a/a. 

an  coiitraire,/Ar. :  Fr. :  on  the  contrary. 

1761  I  cannot  pity  you;  au  eontraire,  I  wish  I  had  been  at  Aston  when  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  go  through  the  six  volumes  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  [Gray] : 
Gray  and  Mason,  Corretf.,  p.  348  (1853)1  1836  I  remoimted  him,  expectuig 
that  he  would  kick  again— oaf  contmirr,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  he 
had  done,  and  he  proceeded  as  quietly  as  a  Iamb :  Capt.  Head,  Pamfat,  p.  309. 
1841  The  **  Laiayette  aux  cheveux  oIomcs,*'  as  the  popular  song  describes  him  to 
be,  is,  au  eontraire,  a  plain  old  man :  Lady  Blessincton,  Idler  in  France, 
VoL  II.  p.  336.  1860  My  hand  shook  so  visibly  as  I  buttoned  my  waistcoat, 
that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  remark  that  it  waa  very  cold ;  to  which  he  objected, 
au  eontraire,  it  was  extremely  sultry :  Once  a  Week,  Oct.  37,  p.  483. 

*au  wansA,  phr.:  Fr. :  'with  the  current',  thoroughly 
conversant  with  current  topics. 

18(W  au  courant  des  aChlres  (of  aflairs):  Wbujncton,  Ditfalchet,  VoL  rv. 
p.  336  (1638).  18S6  They  were  always  au  courant  duj'our  [of  the  day],  and 
knew  and  saw  the  first  of  every  thing:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  43,  p.  397.  i860 
kept  him  au  courant  [of  the  outbreak  of  scandal):  Thackbrav,  Pendennit, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  XV.  p.  151  (1879).  1888  To  keep  themselves  fiuriy  au  rmmm/with 
what  was  being  decided  in  the  various  courts:  Sir  N.  Ijndlbv,  Law  Qu.  Rev., 
Apr.,  138. 

an  d4Beapoir,/Ar. :  Fr. :  in  despair. 

1768  My  spirits  flag,  my  life  and  fire  ( Is  mortify'd  au  Desetpoir',  Anstbv, 
Ntai  Bath  Guide,  Let.  1.  1882  I  am  really  au  Mtetpoir  to  hear  of  your 
melancholy  slate:  Lord  Lytton,  Gcelolph..  ch.  i.  p.  7/a  (New  Ed.X  1878 
Mr.  Clintock  was  au  dttetpoir:  G.  Eliot,  Dan.  Derouda,  Bk.  IL  ch.  xi.  p.  87. 

*au  Mt,  phr. :  Fr. :  lit.  'to  the  fact' ;  well  acquainted 
(with),  competent,  up  to  the  mark. 

1748  Lord  C  bad  the  curiosity  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  character  of  his  new 
friend...and  being  au/ait,  he  went  up  to  him:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  VoL  II. 
p.  143  (1857).  1763  put  him  au/ait  of  the  affairs  of  the  iarriire  and  the 
tari/i  Lord  Chbstekpibld,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  biix.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  380 
(i777)-  —  P^ay  P<"  him  au  /ait  of  the  Hague,  which  nobody  can  do  better  than 
you :  ib..  No.  Ixxv.  p.  390.  1803  who  is  perfectly  au/ait  to  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  execution :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  a,  p.  486.  1811  none  are  so  au 

/ait  in  the  nursery,  as  those  who  have  had  out  one  child:  L.  M.  Hawkins, 
C<n0i<»i,  VoL  i.p.  3<9(3ndEd.).  1818  I  have  been  <n<y&i/ of  this  matter: 
Wellington,  Ditpatchet,  Vol.  x.  p.  387  (1838X  1848  The  young  clerks  and 
shopmen  seemed  as  much  au  /ait  as  their  employers :  Thackbrav,  Irith  Sk. 
Bk.,  p.  83(1887).  1847  commissioners  quite  of  such  matters  au/ait:  Barhah, 
Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  440  (186;).  1867  Both  have  scars  on  their  faces,  so  they 
win  be  au/ait  at  the  thing:  C.  Kincslby,  Ti»o  Years  Ago,  ch.  xxvii  p.  474 
(1877).  1881  This  amiable  lady  and  her  husband  not  only  entertain  constanuy, 
but  are  thoroughly  au/ait  at  thu  self-imposed  task:  Nicholson,  From  Stoom 
to  Share,  ch.  xl  p.  77. 

*aa  fond,/^r. :  Fr. :  'in  the  main',  at  bottom. 

1843  y4M/»r</,  as  I  was  given  to  understand,  the  methods  of  the  two  artists 
were  pretty  similar:  Thackbray,  Mitcellaniet,  VoL  iv.  p.  190  (1857).  1886 
I  don  t  think  she's  bad-meaning  au  fond:  Mrs.  H.  Wood,  Fitter's  Folly,  ch.  xtiL 
p.  156.  1883  How  thoroughly  he  is  au  /ond  out  of  harmony  with  his 
followers ;  Greg,  Misc.  Etsayt,  ch.  vii.  p.  153. 

*av  grand  okAvia^phr. :  Fr. :  quite  seriously. 

1860  took  the  matter  on  grand  sMeux,  with  the  happy  conceit  and  gravity 
of  youth:  Thackbrav,  Pendennit,  VoL  1.  a.  xvL  p.  156(1879).  1864  Oar 
Mends  of  the  Psychical  Research. ..expect  to  be  taken  au  grand  sirieux: 


Psyj 
F.  Harrison,  in  XtX  Century,  No.  85,  p.  497. 

an  gratin,  phr. :  Fr. :  perhaps  lit.  '  after  the  style  of 
gratin',  i.  e.  brown,  like  meat  which  adheres  to  the  bottom 
of  a  saucepan.    Fish  cooked  au  gratin  is  covered  with 
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AU  JOUR  LA  JOURNEE 


bread  crumbs  and  browned  either  in  an  oven  or  with  a 
salamander. 

1816  I.egs  of  fowl  au  giatin :  J.  Simpson,  Cocktry,  p.  130.  IBM  edS| 

salmon,  lobsten,  either  au  gmtut  or  in  cutlets :  Th  acksrav,  muc.  Extayi,  &•(., 
P.4»8U885). 

an  jonr  la  jonm^  pAr. :  Fr. :  from  hand  to  mouth. 

1780  act  sjrstematically  and  consequentially  from  them;  not  au  jour  la 
jaunUi:  LoRU  CHBSTERnsLD,  Ltlttn,  Vol.  II.  Na  s,  p.  17  (1774). 

an  jonr  le  jonr,/Ar.  -.  Fr. :  from  day  to  day,  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

1883  Au  Jour  U  Jour  is  his  [Mr.  Gladstone's]  motto:  Statidard.  Sept.  18, 
p.  4/6.  1880  He  took  the  day  as  it  came,  aujour  Ujour:  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
CtrvanUXtl^  1885  Twenty  volumes  of  confidential  revelations  "aujour  Ic 
jour,"andrevehttionsof  suchamani  ^MmtouK,  Aug.  8,  p.  177/a. 

an  mienz,  phr. :  Fr. :  on  very  intimate  terms. 

1800  I  thought  you  used  to  be  an  mitux  in  that  quarter;  Thackeray,  /*«•• 
dennit.  Vol  I.  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  416  (1879).  1888    And  Charley— changing 

Charley,— think,  |  Is  now  au  mitux  wiui  Carry !  A.  Dobson,  At  the  Sign  ojthe 
Lyre^  p.  18a 

*an  xa,txaA,phr. :  Fr. :  cooked  plainly,  ///.  'according  to 
the  natural '  (style) ;  also,  'in  the  natural'  (state). 

1840  Au  naturtl. — Plain  done:  Brbcion  &  Millbr,  Pract.  Cock^  p.  4a 
1840  Wady  Sebon,  or  Valley  of  Lions,  raised  our  expectations  of  seeing  some  of 
these  animals,  nu  tuUurtt;  Warburton,  Crtsc.  ^  Cross,  Vol.  i.  p.  938  (1848X 

1862  (See  4  la  Boauda*].  1886  How  it  will  have  him,  au  naturtl  or 
otherwise,  no  one  can  predict:  Sat.  Rtv.,  Mar.  37,  p.  430. 

*an  pied  de  la  lettre,/M:  Fr.:  ///.  'at  the  foot  of  the 
letter',  close  to  the  letter,  quite  literally. 

1T83  The  Romans.. .loved  tobeabeyedi>»/i>i/i2r£>i!r//nr:  RoR.  Waltolb, 
Lttttrs,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  305  fi858X  1830  persons. ..so  frequently  agree,  autUd 

dt  la  lettre,  both  in  their  language,  and  in  the  order. ..of  their  narratives :  Kdin, 
Rev.,  Vol.  51,  p.  539.  1837  but  many  a  fiery  Calabrian  merited  not  the  name 
at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  and  at  no  time  indeed  must  the  wholesale 
executions  of  the  French  be  taken  aupitd  dt  la  lettre  as  including  only  banditti  : 
C.  Mac  Farlane,  Banditti  &*  Robotrt,  p.  49.  1840  Continues  to  run  At 
the  rate  it  begun,  |  And,  au  pied  de  Itttre,  next  brings  in  a  tun !  Barmam, 
ineolds.  Leg.,  p.  zaS  (1865).  1800   a  wild  enthusiastic  young  fellow,  whose 

opinions  one  must  not  take  aufitdde  la  Itttre:  Thackbrav,  Pendeunis,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  xi.  p.  108  (1879X 

an  poids  de  V or, phr.:  Fr.:  extremely  dear ;  Hi.  'at  the 
weight  in  gold*. 

1836  The  public  must  pay  for  everything  i  pots  d'or:  W.  Cobbbtt,  Rur, 
Ridet,  VoL  IL  p.  946. 

an  premier,  phr. :  Fr. :  on  the  first  (floor). 

1887  belie^Hng  au  premier,  or  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  more  genteel  than  the 
m  dt  thaussii,  or  the  ground  floor  1  J.  F.  Coopbr.  Europe,  Vol.  i.  p.  103. 

1863  A  capital  bedroom,  au  premier,  for  a  franc  a  (uy :  Thackbrav,  PhiUp, 
VoL  I.  ch.  xix.  p.  340  (1887). 

*an  (inatridme,/Ar. :  Fr. :  on  the  fourth  (floor). 

I860  She  had  a  little  grandchild  in  attendance  upon  a  sick  lodger  au 
guairiimt:  Onct  a  Week,  Nov.  3,  p.  530/s. 

au  ravir.    Seekravir. 

*an  reste,/^r. :  Fr. :  'for  the  rest',  besides. 

1619  Au  reste,  he  is  fallen  to  his  old  diet:  J.  Chambbslain,  in  Court  6* 
Timtso/yas.  I.,  Vol.  II.  p.  i76(i848X  1783    Au  resit,  it  [your  pictutej  is 

gloriously  coloured :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  380  (1857^  1707  Au 
reste,  I  do  not  see  that  his  affairs  are  much  mendea  by  this  victory :  Loiu> 
Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  103,  p.  403  (1774).  1818  Au  reste,  (as 
we  say)  the  young  lad's  well  enough :  T.  MooRB,  Fudge  Family,  p.  9.  1841 
Au  rests,  the  French  will  not  generally  pay  the  money  for  the  wine :  Thackeray, 
Misc.  Essays,  &v..  p.  401  (1885).  1804  1  have  lost  my  treasure...eveiythiiig 
but  my  honour,  which,  au  reste.  Mens.  B^nazet  will  not  accept  as  a  stake: 
—  Newcomts,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxviiL  p.  307  (1879). 

*au  reroir,  phr. :  Fr. :  good-bye  for  the  present,  lit.  'to 
the  seeing  again'. 

1694  and  so  parting,  says  a  Renoir,  Madam,  till  I  see  you  again:  N.  H,, 
Ladies  Diet.,  p.  15/1.  1761    Au  revoir,  as  Sir  Fopling  says,  and  God  bless 

you :  L.ORD  Chbstbrpibld,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  138,  p.  464  (1774).  1774  in 
a  difieient  sense  from  the  common  au  revoir:  Hor.  Waltolb,  Letters,  VoL  vi. 
p.  156  (1857).  1803  Instead  of  aditu,  I  shall  only  say  au  revoir:  M.  EocB- 
woRTH,  Belinda,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xviii.  p.  396  (1833).  1818  she  signs  herself  mine 
au  revoir,  M —  M — :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  iv.  ch.  ii.  p.  71  (1810). 
1888  Au  revoir,  auntie  darling:  M.  E.  Braodon,  Galdtn  Ca(f,  Vol.  11.  du  liu 
p.  81. 

an  second, /^r. :  Fr. :  on  the  second  (floor). 

1837  au  stcondt  (sic],  there  was  nothing  but  our  own  appartemtnt:  J.  F. 
CoorBR,  Europe,  VoL  II.  p.  38.  1841  We  had  a  privaU  room  au  teeond: 
Thackeray,  Miu.  Essays,  &v.,  p.  396  (1885)1 

an  secret,  phr. :  Fr. :  'in  secrecy',  close,  closely. 

1830  condemned  for  the  present  to  be  confined  au  secret  in  the  Luxembourg: 
Mrs.  Opib,  Tales,  Vol.  iii.  p.  333.  1844   Sir  Arthur  obtained  the  original 

orders  for  their  aeisure  and  confinement  au  secret:  Craik  and  Macparlane, 
Picl.  Hist.  Eng.f  VoL  iv.  p.  3T4/3.  1886  One  fiiend...had  been  arrested  and 
placed  au  secret  in  a  cell:  L.  Oliphant,  Episodes,  xvL  p.  333. 


AUDITOR 
*an  s^rienz,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  earnest. 

1888  an  uncomfortable  sensation  haunted  him  that,  if  he  took  it  au  strieuje, 
he  might  find  himself  in  that  much-dreaded  position :  L.  Oliphant,  Altiora 
Peto,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  395  (1884).  1887  Vv^  (a  vulture)  is  given  as  the  original  of 
£«^...This  is  not  to  be  taken  au  siritux,  out  what  is  the  actual  derivationt 
7?.  A»C-.  TthS.,  111.69. 

an  troisidme,/Ar. :  Fr. :  on  the  third  (floor). 

1700  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  IL  No.  a,  p.  j  (1774X  1860  As 
the  apartments  au  troisiime  werv  vacant,  I  concluded  the  disturbance  arose  from 
the  arrival  of  the  lacataire :  Once  a  Week,  Oct.  97,  p.  482/1. 

*anbade,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  serenade  or  salute  at  dawn  (aude). 


1873  the  crowing  cock. ..Sang  his  au* 
bade  with  lusty  voice  and  clear:  Longfellow,  fmima  aw/ f^.,  iii.  (N.E.O.) 


1678  Phillips,  World  (if  Words. 
ide  with  lusty  voice  and  clear:  Longi 

aubaine:  Fr.    See  droit  d'anbaine. 

*an1)erge,  Mod.  Fr.;  alberge,  Fr. :  sb.:  orig.  military 
lodgings,  inn,  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers.  See 
albergo.    Also  name  of  a  peach. 

1090  made  their  musters  before  the  (Commissioners  ordained  by  the  sayd  lord 
in  places  deputed  to  each  of  them  called  Aulbergt:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages, 
VoL  II.  i.  p.  76.  1763  the  execrable  auberges  of  this  country;  Shollbtt, 
Fnstite  &•  Italy,  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  355  (1817).  1840  the  party  at  the  auiergt: 
Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg,,  p.  177  (1865);  1864  The  inK»ming  tenant  of  the 
auberge  had  paid  a  lumdaome  price  for  it:  G.  A*  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  1. 
ch.  X.  p.  149. 

1(M4  Peadkis  and  Sectaritu...All>trge, Sir  H.  Opel's,  A Oerge,  small  yellow : 
EVBLYN,  Kal.  Hort.  (1739). 

anbergine,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  fruit  of  the  egg-plant  or  brinjanl 

(f  •  v.). 

1794  The  aubergines  are  a  species  of  fruit  which  grows  in  the  shape  of  a  cu* 
cumber:  Stbdhan,  Surisuxm,  1.  xiL  330  (1813)1    [N.  E.  D.J 

anbergiste,  sb. :  Fr. :  inn-keeper. 

andace,  adj.  (used  as  .r^.):  Fr. :  daring.    See  I'andace,  &a 

1883  I  used  to  laugh  at  her,  and  call  it  impudence,  but  she  said  you  might  as 
well  call  the  audace  of  the  first  Napoleon  impudence :  L.  Oliphant,  Altiora 
Peto,  ch.  xvi.  p.  309  (1884X 

*andi  alteram  partem,  phr.:  Lat:  hear  the  other  side. 

1481  Caxton,  Reynard  tit  Fox,  xxv.  p.  57  (1880X  bet  1783  The  Sacred 
Rule  of  Law,  audi  alttmm  partem  is  not  in  his  Prattict  of  Pit^ :  R.  North, 
Examtn,  1.  L  7,  p-  18  (1740).  1790  T.  Pickering,  Let.,  in  Amer.  State 
Papers,  VoL  L  p.  667.        1838   Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  iL  p.  1833. 

andiencia,  sb. :  Sp. :  court  of  justice,  lit.  'audience'. 

1898 — 1633  It  hath  its  govemour,  and  auditncia,  with  two  bishoppes: 
R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  into  South  Sea,  i  45,  p.  343  (1878).  1604  a  Secretarie 
of  the  Audienca  of  Gualimala:  £.  Grimston,  Tr.  D'Acostds  Hist.  W.  Inditt, 
VoL  L  Bk.  iii.  p.  175  (1880).  1798 — 6  The  civil  government  of  Mexico  is  a^ 
ministered  by  tribunals  called  audiences  [[elsewhere  'audiencia'j:  J.  Morse, 
Amtr.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  I.  p.  739. 

andienza,  .r3. :  It:  audience. 

1603  the  Audiema  was  very  weak:  Howell,  Pt.  It  UassasutBo  (Hist. 
Rev.  NapL),  p.  53. 

andlta  anerdla,  phr. :  Lat :  lit.  'the  suit  having  been 
heard';  name  of  a  writ  pleading  that  the  matter  at  issue  has 
been  already  decided  by  a  court.  1 

1080  The  wrytte  of  Audita  querela... Note  that  it  behoueth  all  tymes  that  the 
Audita  querela  niake  mencyon  of  the  release  acquitaunce  or  defesaunce :  Tr.  Lit- 
tUton's  Nat.  Brtv.,  fol.  loi  r^.    —  where  a  man  is  in  execucion  vpon  a  statute 


marchaun^&  sueth  Audita  querela:  ib.,  foL  337  r^,      1666  suing  out  an  Audita 

"ngl.  Rogue,  sig.  Kk  3  r».  1763   besides 

committed  for  an  assault  and  battery,  audita  outrela,  nor  as  watering  lunatics 


querela:  R.  Head,  Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  Kk  3  r".  1763   besides  we  vrere  not 

committed  for  an  assault  and  battery,  audita  querela,  nor  as  watering  lunatic 
by  the  statute :  Smollett,  Launc.  Greaves,  en.  x.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  96  (1817), 

anditive  {±  :.=.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  attditif,  fern.  ■4ve: 
concerned  with  hearing,  pertaining  to  the  faculty  of  hearing. 

1611  y4i>iAVi^,  auditiue:  CoTCR. 

*anditor  {J.--),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  auditour,='?x. 
auditeur,  fr.  Lat  attditor.,  to  which  the  Eng.  spelling  is 
assimilated. 

I.  a  hearer,  a  member  of  an  audience,  an  orally  instructed 
pupil,  a  disciple. 

1386  Workers  of  Goddes  word,  not  auditouts:  Chaucbr,  Sompn.  Tale, 
C.  T.,  7519  (i8;6).  1006  And  depaynt  my  tonge,  w*  thy  myall  flowers  |  Of 
delicate  odours,  that  I  may  ensue  J  In  my  purpose,  to  glad  myauditouis:  Hawbs, 
Past.  Pies.,  sig,  C  iiii  r^.  ^  1049  But  as  preachers  must  be  ware  and  circum- 
spect yat  they  geue  not  any  iust  occasion  to  be  sclaundered  and  yll  spoken  of  by 
the  hearers,  so  must  not  the  auditours  be  oflended  without  cause :  Latiukr, 
4  Serm.,  p.  19  (1868).  1078 — 80  an  auditur  rather  than  a  lecturer:  Gab. 
Harvey,  Lett.  Bit.,  p.  173  (1884).  1089  the  best  Authors  finde  at  home  thev 
woist  Auditor:  W.  Wakksk,  Amok's  England,  sig.  ^  4  r'.  1603  envie...is 
the  wooist  counsellor  and  assistant  that  he  can  have  who  would  be  an  auditor, 
making  all  those  thinn  that  be  profitable. ..to  seeme  odious :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut. 
Mor.,  p.  53,  160i9  The  Bishop  of  Ely  preached  at  court  on  Christmas-day, 
with  great  applause,  being  not  only  sui  similis,  but  more  than  himselfl  by  the 
report  of  the  king  and  allnis  auditors :  J.  Chasiberlain,  in  Court  A*  Times  of 
yas.  I.,  VoL  I.  p.  toa  (1848X      1644  we  found  a  grave  Doctor  in  his  chair,  with 
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AUDITORE 

a  intiltitiide  of  auditors:  Evelyn,  Diarj/,  Vol  i.  p.  51  ittja).  16S3  Disdples 
and  Auditora  in  Astrology:  J.  Gad  lb,  Ma^-astro-maiutrt  p,  91.  1678  an 
Auditor  of  Dmocrihu:  Cudwokth,  InUll.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  it.  1703 
Quadraiui^  a  learned  Auditor  and  Disciple  of  the  Apostles :  Eackard,  EecUs. 
Niit.,  VoL  iL  ch.  L  p.  453.  1792  The  stories  told  by  nuises  and  gossips  about 
a  winter's  fire,  when  the  young  auditors  crouch  closer  and  closer  tc^ether ; 
H.  Bkooke,  Foolo/Qual.,  Vol.  l.  p.  84.  1886  An  indignant  ghost  [is]  com- 
pelled to  be  the  auditor  and  spectator  of  a  **na|^ng"  encoimter  between  bis 
relict  and  her  second  husband  :  AtkrmKum^  Sept.  16^  p.  367/3. 

2.  an  officer  appointed  to  examine  and  verify  accounts  of 
money  (a  business  formerly  transacted  orally). 

UilO  auditour:  W.  de  Shorbham,  p.  06  (Percy  Soc]^  [T.  L.  K.  Olipbant] 
abt  1382  summe  prestis  here  auditours,  a  summe  prestis  tresoreris,  &  summe 
anmeneris:  Wvclif  (?),  Stroants  &*  Lords^  F.  D.  Matthew's  Un^nied  Eng. 
Wks.  of  Wyclif,  p.  243  (1880).  148t    Of  the  which  some  of  Ixxii;  r.  iiij  d.  so 

by  yOQ  contented  and  paied,  we  wole  and  also  stretly  charge  our  auditors  (or  the 
tyme  being. ..to  make  you  dew  and  pleyn  allowance  at  your  next  accompt: 
Paiton  Lettm,  Vol.  ill.  No.  879,  p.  3ia(i874X  1488    bv  the  unlawful  de- 

menynges  of  stuardcs,  auditours,  surveiours  and  baylifs  of  hu  Donours  lordshypps 
maners :  Caxton,  Statutes  3  Henry  K//.,  ch.  xv.  sig.  c  iii  r"  (1869X  loSO 

Audytour,  cUn  de  comptes:  Palsgr.  164i0  bothe  the  puruayours  and  «u> 
ditoun  lefte  theyr  offices:  Elvot,  Im.  GorvmaMncet  fol.  35  ifi.  1896   a 

franklin. ..hath  brought  three  hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold. ..a  kind  of  auditor: 
one  that  hath  abuncUnce  of  charge  too ;  Smaks.,  /  Hen,  IV. ^  iL  z,  63.  1608 

Deputies,  GovemourSt  Receiveis,  Auditory  and  Procurators:  Holi.and,  Tr. 
Pint,  Mffr..p,  i^a.  1626  The  Auditour  or  Steward  of  the  House :  Purchas, 
Pilgrinu,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  1036.  1871  The  accounts.. .shall  be  audited. ..by 
the  auditor  of  accounts  rdating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor:  Stai,  34  ^  35  Vic.t 
c  log,  t  It. 

3.  a  judge,  one  who  sits  in  a  court  of  audience.  Some- 
times tr.  of  It.  auditore  {q.  v.). 

1636  these  auditours  whiche  are  to  bym  assygned  hath  power  to  commytte 
hym  or  delyuer  hym  to  the  nexte  gaole :  Tr.  LtttUtoris  Nat.  Brev.^  fol.  88  r*. 
1649  This  duke  ordained  the  office  of  the  three  Auditours,  for  the  better  expedi- 
don  of  matters,  because  the  Auogedori  had  to  muche  charge  ypon  theim  to  dis- 
patche  well :  W.  Thomas,  Hut.  ItaL,  fol.  103  r*.  1678  and  &om  them  to  all 
godly,  true  and  zealous  professours  of  Medicine... /tfA«  Banister  wisbetb  the 
testimonie  of  a  cleare  conscience^before  the  highest  Auditor:  J.  Banister,  Hist. 
Mtm^  sig.  A  iiij  r<,  1618    'They.. .are  decried  for  their  impertinent  boldness 

and  impudence  by  all  men,  both  assessors  and  auditors :  Dudley  Carleton,  *m 
Ctnrt  *•  Times  o/Jas.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  iia  (1848).  1630  Auditor  of  the  Rota: 
Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Connc.  Trent,  Bk.  viii.  p.  769  (1676).  1787  A  Po- 
dcsta,  atnd  four  Auditors,  try  xdl  causes,  civil  and  criminal :  P.  Beckford,  Lett. 
Jr.  Hal.,  Vol.  l.  p.  431  (1805). 

[Lat.  attditor,  noun  of  agent  to  aut&re,=' to  hear'.] 

anditore,  pi.  -tori,s6.:  It:  an  auditor,  a  judge  for  civil 
cases. 

1649  Twyse  a  yere...the  Audiiori  dtxie  visite  all  the  prlsones  in  Venice,  and 
there  giue  audience  vnto  all  creaditours  that  haue  any  dettour  in  prison :  W. 
Thomas, //u/.  ItaL,  fol.  83  r".  1644  Then  followed  auditor!  di  rota :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol  I.  p.  136(1873)1 

'^andltdrium,  5^. :  Lat.,='a  lecture-room', 'a  hall  of  jus- 
tice': the  part  of  a  building  occupied  by  an  audience.  A 
recent  needless  substitute  for  16  c.  auditory.  Eccl.  a  techni- 
cal term  for  the  nave  of  a  church  in  which  the  audientes  or 
catechumens  stood  to.  receive  oral  instruction  (1738  Cham- 
bers, Cyci:). 

1887  an  auditorium  filled  with  distinguished  people  [of  the  Savoy  Theatre] : 
Pedl  Mall  Budget,  Jan.  27,  p.  3/3. 

anf  wiedersehen,  phr. :  Ger. :  'till  (we)  see  (each  other) 
again',  a  formula  of  leave-taking,  cf.  an  revoir,  a  rived^cL 

1886  As  it  is,  we  will  sav  more  cheerfully^  Au/  wiederufien:  Manchester 
Exam.,  Feb.  35,  p.  3/3.  1888  He  said  a  friendly  A  uf  wiedtrsehen  to  them, 
and  look  his  departure,  leaving  them  alone:  Tern  fit  Bar,  July,  p.  305. 

ange,  sb. :  £ng.  ir.  Fr.  auge,  fr.  Arab,  awj,  'height',  'sum- 
mit' {Astron.),  'higher  apsis'. 

1.  the  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  at  which  it  is 
most  distant  from  the  earth,  apogee  i. 

1694  Her  Slowe  Motion  is  in  thepointof  Augeoro^^w:  J.  T)K'9t&,Seamasu 
Seer.  bef.  1626  Auge,  the  same  planet  in  Auge  in  the  top  of  his  epicycle: 
Bp.  Andrewbs,  Sertn.,  639  note. 

2.  the  greatest  apparent  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body. 
2  a.    metaph.  acme,  climax. 

1617  They  were  in  the  Auge,or  in  the  Zenith,  in  their  first  loue :  Coluhs, 
Def.  Bp.  Ely,  11.  ix.  405.  [N.  E.  D.)  1681—1703  ytl  in  the  OM  Testament 
thqr  [promises]  were  in  their  prime,  in  their  auge,  in  their  dominion:  Th.  Gooi>- 

K,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  .S'^.  Stand.  Divints,  Vol.  '  ""  "  
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■  Y"L  p.  445  (1864). 


1682 


His  debasement  was  at  its  angt  here :  ib..  Vol.  x.  p.  333  (i86jX 

3.    extended  to  other  astronomical  senses  of  apsis  i,  2. 

1601  their  Abtides  also  or  Auges  [= orbits]:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H., 
Bk.  a,  cb.  17,  VoL  I.  p.  la. 

*Ailgeaii,  unspeakably  filthy,  as  the  stables  of  Augeas,  a 
mythical  king  of  Ells  in  the  Peloponnese,  whose  stables  or 
stalls  containing  3000  oxen  and  many  goats  had  never  been 
cleansed  until  the  task  was  assigned  to  and  accomplished  by 


Herakles  (Hercules)  in  a  single  day,  he  turning  the  waters 
of  the  river  Alpheus  through  Uie  filth. 

1620  pursed  our  Church,  as  it  were  Augeut  his  Suble:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Staves 
Hist.  Ceunc.  Trent,  p.  803  (1676).  1635  but  yet  I  know  the  profane  dis- 
soluteness of  the  times  requires  a  three-stringed  whip  of  severity  to  purge 
our  Augean  stable  of  the  foul  abuses:  S.  Ward,  Serm.  b'  Treat.,  p.  90 
(Nicholas  £d.X  1647  to  cleanse  it  would  he  as  hard  a  task,  as  it  was  for 
Hercules  to  cleanse  the  Augean  Stable:  Homu-E*ist.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  in.  xix. 
p.  430  (1678).  1660  will  she  [Religion]  clear  |  Th  Augiean  Stailes  of  her 
Churches  here!  A.  Cowley,  Kin^s  Return,  p.  3.  1689  how  shall  such  a 
heart  as  mine,  such  an  Augean  stable,  be  cleansed!  J.  Flavel,  England's 
Duty,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  124  (1799).  1820  the  Augean  stable  was  cleansed  by 
our  attendants,  to  the  perfect  astonishment  of  the  host,  who  appeared  to  glory  in 
the  antiquity  of  h'ls  dirt :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vot  n.  ch.  x.  p.  356. 
1886  This  Augean  stable  [Paris  of  1789]  would  be  cleansed  not  with  water  but 
with  blood:  R.  Heath,  in  Mag.  of  Art,  Dec,  53/1. 

angmentati'^e  {J-J-z.  — ),  adj. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  augmentaiif, 
fem.  -ive:  able  to  increase,  add,  give  greater  force  to.  In 
Gram,  the  opposite  to  diminutive,  sometimes  used  as  sb. 

1603  coDservatyf  of  strength  and  of  helthe  and  augmentatyf  of  grace  and  of 
benedyccyon:  A.  CX,  Ordsnarye  of  Christen  Men,  Pt.  I.  ch.  vIl  sig.  h  iii  r*. 

*atigur  (i£  .=.),*&:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  a«jfwr,  lit, =•  bird-teller'. 
The  obsolete  form  augure  is  fr.  Fr. 

1.  a  member  of  the  college  of  soothsayers  in  Ancient 
Rome,  who  professed  to  foretell  the  future  from  observation 
of  birds,  entrails  of  sacrificial  victims  and  from  omens  gene- 
rally. 

1640  whan  the  byrdes  dyd  appere  on  the  ryght  hande  of  the  Romayne  augurs : 
Palsgrave,  Tr.  Acolastus,  iig.  luf,  1679  the  southsayers  called  y4>^i»7M: 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  66  (letaX  1601  he  conliauea  Augure  63  yeeres : 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  48,  Vol.  i.  p.  t8i.  1610  as  familiar  | 
With  entrailes  as  our  Augures:  B.  Jonson,  Cat.,  L  1,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  688(1616). 
1633  The  Roman  augurs  would  have  taken  this  for  an  ominous  sign  of  the  success 
of  the  business:  J.  Mead,  in  Court  &•  Times  of  Jas.  I.,  Vol.  11.  p.  344  (1848X 
1712  busying  himself  in  the  College  of  Augurs :  Spectator,  No.  505,  Oct.  9, 
p.  730/1  (MorTeyX 

2.  a  soothsayer,  a  foreteller  of  the  future,  an  omen  per- 
sonified. 

1696  he  fixed  Comet-blaiing  eyes  |  The  damned  Augurs  of  untimely  death : 
G.  Markhah,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenvilt,  p.  55  (1871X  1663  a  coiOectunng,  and 
experimenting  AugurX  J,  Gaulb,  Metg-astro-manar,  p.  34. 

augur  (U.:^,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  augurer. 

1.  to  foretell,  portend,  give  promise. 

1601  I  did  augure  all  this  to  him  afore-hand :  B.  Jonson, /Vr/iu/.,  i.  3, 
Wks.,  p.  379  (1616).  bef  1631  Augure  me  better  chance :  ).  Donne,  Peemt, 
p.  357  (1669).  1767  I  do  not  augur  very  well  of  the  ensuing  summer  :  HoR. 

Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  lli.  p.  63  (1857),  _  1830  their  total  destruction  however 
was  auguied  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  I.  ch.  xiiL  p.  393.  1878  precocious  children  with  immense  heads,  from 
which  sanguine  persons  augur  intelligence :  J.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  VoL  1.  ch.  1.  p.  8. 

2.  to  inaugurate,  to  bring  in  (to  office)  with  augtuies. 
Obs.    Rare. 

1649  Numa  Ponipilus...was  augured  and  civated  king  [of]  the  Romaynes 
next  after  Romulus:  Hatimbr,  7  Serm.  bef.  K.  Edw.  VI.,  11.  p.  46  (1869). 

angure,  augnr,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  augure,  fr.  Lat.  augurium, 
whence  also  Old  Fr.  augurie:  augury,  divination,  presage. 

1476  To  leme  and  know  by  augures,  and  divinacions  of  briddis :  Bh.  Noblesse, 
59.  (N.  E.  D.]  1666  With  which  happy  augure  permit  me...to  subscribe 
myself,  etc:  Evelyn,  ./lf«H.,  in.  178(1857).  \,ib.\  1701  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  good  Augur:  Collier,  Diet.,  s.v.  Ancile. 

'* Augustan,  adj.  to  Angustns  {g,  v.),  during  whose  reign 
Latin  poetry  was  at  its  best,  hence,  (a)  applied  to  other 
periods  of  literary  excellence  in  any  nation,  and  gen.  to  cor- 
rect style. 

1788  authors  of  some  note  indeed,  but  by  no  means  to  be  ranked  with  those 
of  the  Julian  and  Augustan  ages :  Gent.  Mag.,  lviii.  L  16/1.  1874  The 
Roman  of  the  Augustan  age,  might  well  boast  that,  &c.;  H.  Lonsdale,  yokn 
Dalton,  i.  8. 

a.  1813  The  reign  of  queen  Anne  k  often  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
England :  Pantologia,  s.v. 

Angnstus,  the  second  of  the  Roman  Emperors  or  Caesars, 
but  the  first  to  finally  establish  the  imperial  power.  Repre- 
sentative of  imperiad  majesty.  The  name  signifies  'vene- 
rated'. 

1648  A  'Tytirus,  that  shall  not  cease  |  Th'  Augustus  of  our  world  to  praise : 
Fanshawe,  Ode  on  H.  M.'s  Procl.,  b.  337.  1676  the  Northern  Ayrustus 
the  great  Guttamu  [an  anagram] :  J.  Smith,  Chritt.  Relig,  Appeal,  Bit.  ill. 
ch.  X.  I  3,  p.  133. 

aul.    See  aouU. 
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AULA  REGIS 


Aula  llAgiBtpir.:  Lat:  /«'/.  'the  king's  hall',  a  court  in- 
stituted in  England  by  William  I.,  consisting  of  the  great 
officers  of  state.  Its  powers  have  been  transferred  to  other 
courts. 

1760   But  amongM  these  Alterations  the  Court  of  Exchequer  retained  the 
" ~     ■      GiLBBRT,  Cms  in  Law  &•  Efuify, 


greatest  Similitude  of  the  Aula  H'C*'- 

p.  467,        181B    For  Mr.  Crawley,  Sen.  may       .       .      . 

servator  of  the  peace  of  Bailydab ;  and  with  his  worthy  sons,  I  must  say.  forma 


an  aula  rtgis:  Lady  Morgan,  FI.  Macartkf,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  L  p.  17  (iSif). 
1843  the  Aula  Rtgii  coacained  within  itself  aU  the  powen  which  are  now  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  courts:  Craik  and  MAcrARLAHB,  Pict.  Hut.  Eng., 
VoL  III.  p.  600/3. 

Anlic  council,  the  personal  council  of  the  Emperor  in 
the  old  German  Empire,  named  from  his  hall  {auld),  see 
Aula  Begis.   Aulic  councillor  is  Eng.  rendering  of  Ho&ath 

(g.  v.\ 

1731  AULICK...belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany's  Court:  Bailbv. 
1836  Vivian  soon  asked  for  his  bed,  which,  though  not  exactly  fitted  for  an  Aulic 
CounciUor...nevcrtheless  afibiUed  decent  accommodation ;  Lokd  Beaconspisld, 
yiv.  Grf,  Blc  vilL  ch.  iL  p.  467  (1881X 

aum(e):  Du.    See  ohm*. 

anmeen,  amMn,  amin,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  nmin, 
'trustworthy  person',  'inspector':  native  officials  employed 
by  civil  courts  in  various  capacities  implying  trust,  such  as 
getting  information,  acting  as  bailiff  of  a  court,  &c. ;  a  native 
serving  on  the  land-survey. 

1776  I  will  give  you  the  business  of  Aumeen  of  the  Khalsa:  Trial  of  Jotefk 
Fowjke^  B,  19/9.  1817  Native  officers  called  aumeens,  were  sent  to  collect 
accounts:  Mill,  Brit.  India,  iv.  19  (1840).  [Yule]  1878  The  Ameen  em* 

ployed  in  making  the  partition  of  an  estate:  Lift  in  Ikg  Mofuuilt  1.  906.  \,ib.'\ 

aumil,  sb. :  Hind.  fr.  Arab.  *dmil,  'agent' :  a  collector  of 
revenue  under  a  native  Indian  government,  a  farmer  of  the 
revenue. 

1797  Meir  Cossim  appointed  Aumils  to  the  collection  of  the  revenues  rather 
than  Zemindani:  Encyc.  Brit.^  Vol.  viii.  p.  537/1.  1804  the  aumil  {or  fiscal 
officer)  of  the  district  immediately  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  said 
to  have  fallen :  Edin.  Kev.,  Vol.  3,  p.  397.  1809  Of  the  aumil  I  saw  nothing : 
Lord  Valbntia,  K(y.,  l.  419.  [Yule]  1841  words  unintelligible  to  English 
ears,  with  lacs  ajxl  crores,  lemindars  and  aumils,  sunnuds  and  perwannahs : 
Macaulav,   IVarrtn  Hastingt,  p.  179  (Cassell,  1886X  1888  tmindan, 

amilt,  ckawdryt,  and  catutngott:  XIX  Century,  Sept.,  p.  494. 

anmildar,  sb.:  Hind,  'amaldar,  'one  holding  office',  fr. 
Arab.  'a»»fl/,='work',  with  Pers.  suffix  of  noun  of  agent:  a 
factor  or  manager,  (among  the  Mahrattas)  a  collector  of 
revenue,  the  latter  sense  limited  to  Mysore  and  a  few  other 
districts. 

abt,  1780  having  detected  various  frauds  in  the  management  of  the  Amuldar 
or  renter:  R.  Orms,  //isl.  Milit.  Tram.,  iii.  496  (1803).  [Yule]  1804  I  know 
the  character  of  the  Peshwah,  and  his  ministers,  and  of  every  Mahiatta  amildar 
sufficiently  well:  Weluncton,  Diif.,  iii.  38.    [ii.] 

atunOnidre,.;^. :  Fr. :  an  alms-purse,  a  purse  carried  at  the 
girdle.  Anglicised  in  14,  15  cc.  as  awmemr,  awmer,  and 
aimer. 

1834  Berengaria...is  represented  with  a  small  pouch  called  an  aulmoniirt : 
Planch^,  ^n'/.  Cor/arorr,  So.  [N.E.D.]  1888  The  little  plush  aumtniire : 
D.  GooDALB,  in  Harfer't  Mag.,  July,  941/1.  lit,] 

anra,  sb.i  Lat:  'breath',  'breeze*. 

1.  a  subtle  emanation,  a  volatile  effluvium. 

1783  that  volatile  essence  of  the  soul,  that  stherial  aura:  Berkeley, 
Alciphr.,  n.  35.    (N.E.D.1 

2.  a  so-called  'electric  atmosphere',  a  current  of  air  due 
to  discharge  of  electricity  from  a  point. 

3.  a  sensation  as  of  cold  air  rushing  from  some  part  of 
the  body  to  the  head  felt  before  epueptic  and  hysteric 
seizures. 

*aiirea  mediociita8,/Ar.:  Lat:  the  golden  mean.  See 
Hor.,  Od.,  II.  X.  5. 

anrelia,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  It :  'a  silk-worm  in  its  cocoon'  i 
a  chrysalis  or  pupa,  esp.  of  a  butterfly. 

1807  All  CateipiUers  are  not  omverted  into  Aureliaes :  Topsell,  Serpents, 
66q.  [N.  E.D.]  1666  a  fV<>rm,  whence 'tis  changed  into  an  .<4i»nr/ia...wience 
it  becomes  a  Papilio  or  Butterfly,  in  the  Tluca  or  Cau;  PkiL  Tram.,  Vol.  1. 
No.  c,  p.  B^  1691    I  see  no  reason  but  their /^imr/ur  also  may  pretend  to  a 

nieciSck  Difference  frtHn  the  Caterfiillers  and  Butterflies'.  J.  Rav,  Crtatian, 
PI.  I.  p.  93(1701).  —  changing  into  Aurelid%:  it.,  Pt.  u.  p.  397. 

*anreola,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  adj.  aureolus,  dim.  of 
aureus,  'golden':  a  little  crown,  the  celestial  crown  of  a 
martyr,  virgin,  or  doctor,  the  'glory'  round  the  head  or 
figure  in  early  pictures,  a  halo.    Anglicised  as  aureole. 


!   rains,   snow,  or   sharp   frosu:   J.    Abercrombie,  £v.   Man  mm 
''•  P>  43  (i^jX  UM    my  favourite  stands  of  auriculas :    Lord 

5F1ELD,  f'tr.  Gny,  Bk.  vl  ch.  vi.  p.  349  (1S81). 


AURORA 

1483  The  vyrgyns  shall  haue  the  crowne  that  is  callyd  Aureola:  Caxton, 
Geld.  Leg.,  348A.  [N.  E.  D,]  1636  certain  aureolas,  certain  lesser  crowns  of 
their  own...And  thoe  aureolas  they  ascribe  only  to  three  sorts  of  persons — to 
Virgim,  to  Martyis,  to  Doctois:  Donne,  .ST/TM.,  73.  [CE.D.]  1691  that 
great  Day,  when  the  Almighty  shall  dispense  Aureola  to  those  Champions  who 
nave  signalized  their  Valour  and  Fidelity  by  Heroidc  Actions :  J.  Rav,  Creation, 
Pt,  IL  p.  419  (t7oiX  1788  Aureela,  the  crown  of  glory,  given  by  painten  and 
statuaries,  to  saints,  martyn,  and  coofesson :  Chambers,  Cyct.  1809  My 
aunt  was  the  aureola  of  good  report:  Once  a  }Veek,  Oct.  1,  tk.  966/9.  1888  Her 
locks  were  combed  out  in  a  sort  of  "aureola"  round  her  well-shaped  head :  Daily 
TeUgrafk,  Sept.  11,  p.  5/5. 

aureus  bmmmus,  =  'coin',  suppressed),  sb. :  Lat :  lit. 
'golden':  tne  standard  gold  coin  of  Rome,  equal  to  loo  ses- 
terces, and  worth  about  £1.  is.  id.;  also  a  weight  of  a 
drachm  and  a  half. 

1609  he. ..promised  unto  them  all  throughout  five  aurei  apeece,  and  every  one 
a  pound  of  silver  besides:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xx.  ch.  iv.  p.  tag.  U4B 
ten  denarii  [make]  an  aureus:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  1B9  (iSjoX  1889 
But  if  Constantius  lays  on  Athanasius  a  iine  of  a  single  aurtta:  Gladstoke, 
cited  in  Macaula/s  Essays,  p.  4S1  (1877). 

*atirl  sacra  fomes,  phr.:  Lat:  'accursed  hunger  for 
gold';  Virg.,  Aen.,  iii.  57,  Quid  ncn  mortdlia  pectora  cdgis, 
auri  sacra  fames?  'To  what  dost  thou  not  drive  human 
hearts,  accursed  hunger  for  gold?' 

1683  Stubbes,  Anal.  Ai.,  foL  71  »«.  1657  Johk  Trapf,  Com.  Old 
Test.,  Vol.  in.  p.  3/9  (i8<3).  1834  The  love  of  min— the  auri  sacrafamet— 
is  a  no  less.. .constantly  operating  principle :  Edin.  Kev.,  VoL  40,  pw  so.  1860 
W.  H.  Russell,  Diary,  Vol.  L  p.  81. 

aurichalcum:  Lat    See  orichalctun. 

'"'anriciila,  sb. :  Lat. :  lit.  'the  external  ear',  dim.  of  tturis, 
=  'ear':  a  species  of  Primula,  called  Bear's  car  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaves,  a  popular  garden  flower. 

1664  earth'Up,  with  fresh  and  light  Mould,  the  Roots  of  those  Auricula's 
which  the  Frosts  may  have  uncover'd :  Evelyn,  Xal.  ffort.,  p.  191  (1799X 
—  Sow  Auricula-seeds  in  Pots:  16.,  p.  196.  1696  beds  of  tulips,  carnations, 
aurictila,  tuberose:  —  Corresp.,  Vol.  111.  p.  363  (tSsoX  17S8  auriculas,  en* 
rich'd  I  With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  v^vet  leaves:  J.  Thomson,  Spring,  533 
(1834).  1767  'ne  best  auriculas  in  pots  should  be  well  j>rotected  Com 
excessive  1  ' 
Gardener, 

BEACONSFIELoi' 

auriflamme:  Fr.    See  oriflamme. 
*auriga,  sb. :  Lat :  charioteer. 

*1877  a  personage  standing  in  a  biga  driven  by  an  auriga  and  followed  by 
two  swordsmen :  Times,  Feb.  17.    [St.] 

aurochs  <^iLZ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  aurochs,  old  form  of 
auerochs, = the  Ur-ox,  or  Ox  Urus,  Bos  Urus :  a  sort  of  bison 
or  Bonasns  {qg.  v.),  which  formerly  inhabited  most  of  Europe^ 
now  extinct ;  also  applied  to  another  species  Bos  Bison  or 
Bos  Bonasus,  still  extant  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  men- 
tioned by  Pennant,  Brit.  ZooL,  1766. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  in.  p.  407/9. 

*Anrdra,  sb. :  Lat :  'dawn',  'goddess  of  dawn'. 

1.  dawn,  glow  of  dawn :  oftenpersonified  after  the  Roman 
goddess ;  also  metaph.  rise,  beginning. 

1488  On  the  thyid  nyght  after,  nygh  the  rysyng  of  aurora :  Caxton,  Gold. 
Leg.,  430/4.  [N.  E.  D,]  1006  when  that  aurora,  dkl  well  am>eare  !  In  the 
depured  ayre,  and  cruddy  firmament:  Hawes,  Past.  Pies.,  sig.  A  i  r^.  abt. 
1KB8  Thee  stare  are  darclcned,  glittring  Aurora  reshined :  R.  Stanvhurst,  Tr. 
Virgil s  Aen.,  Bk.  in.  p.  87  (1880).  1689  When  firat  hir  faire  delicious 
cheekes  were  wrought,  \  Aurora  brought  hir  blush,  the  Moone  hir  white: 
R.    Greene,  Menafhon,  p.  79  (1880).  1616    faire  Auroras  streamea: 

B.  Jonson,  Masques,  Wks.,  p.  908  (1616X  1667  which  th'  only  sound  |  Of 
leaves  and  fiimbg  rills,  Aurora's  ran,  |  lightly  dispersed:  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  6. 
1673  the  reflection  thereof  [the  light  of  a  town  at  night]  fiom  the  clouds  and 
atmosphere  appeared  to  us  like  the  Aurora  or  Crepusculum:  J.  Rat,  youm. 
Low  Countr.,  p.  317.  1748  You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  skv,  | 
Through  which  Aurora  shews  her  brightening  &ce:  J.  Thomson,  Castle  of 
Indolence,  11.  iii.  p.  290  (1834).  18M  might  he  termed  the  tints  of  Aurora: 
J.  Payk,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  vL  p.  33. 

I  a.    the  East. 

bef.  1886  Thence  curves  the  coast  to  face  the  Cynosure,  1  And  lastly  trends 
Anixnawaid  iu  Uy:  Burton,  quoted  in  note,  in  Linschotens  Voyages,  VoL  L 
p.  119(1885). 

2.  a  rich  orange  hue,  the  color  of  the  sky  at  dawn. 

1663  The  fruit  at  first  is  green,  but  being  ripe  tnms  Orange,  or  Auraia 
coloured:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  119(1669). 

3.  for  Aurora  australis,  Aurora  borealis  {gg.  v.). 

1788  Last,  she  sublimes  th*  Aurora  of  the  poles.  The  flashing  elements  of 
female  souls:  Burns,  Wks.,  11.  183.  [N.E.D.1  1830  A  very  faint  aurora 
was  seen  in  the  south-eastern  horizon. ...There  was  a  brilliant  aurora  to  the  south- 
west, extending  its  red  radiance  as  far  as  the  zenith :  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec  Voyage, 
ch.  xiv.  p.  993.  1863  the  southern  sky  presented  the  appearance  of  a  <£iy 
aurora  attending  on  the  sun:  E.  K.  Kane,  xst  Grinnell  Exfed.,  ch.  xxxiv. 
p.  998. 
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AURORA  AUSTRALIS 

*Anr6r8  austrftllB:  Late  Lat :  'southern  lig^u',  a  lumi- 
0005  glow  radiating  over  the  sky  from  the  southern  magnetic 
pole,  perhaps  an  electric  phenomenon. 

1T41  An  accoont  of  th«  Attrtra  Auilralii  obtervcd  at  Rome,  Jinnaiy  17, 
i;«o:  P*H.  Tmu.,  XLI.  744,  Title.  [N.  E.  D.]  1886  The  coronal  light 
iceiMd  to  quiver  in  a  way  that  reminded  Mr.  Marten  of  the  unsteadincM  of  the 
flPionaBSttmiis:  Atktnttum^  Nov.  «i,  p.  673/a. 

*AiirAn  bora&lis:  Late  Lat.:  'northern  lights',  a  lumi- 
nous glow  radiating  over  the  sky  from  the  northern  magnetic 
pole,  perhaps  an  electric  phenomenon ;  visible  at  night,  and 
rare,  except  in  the  Arctic  regions.    See  Boreaa 

ITIT  On  February  the  5th,  1716 — 7,  at  Eight  at  Night,  an  Aurora  Bortalix 
gnMied:  PUL  Trtms.,  xxx.  5S4.  (N.  E.  D.]  1TS8  Aurvra  Borraih,  or 
ylgrtru  SifUnirwuUij,  the  nortnem  davm,  or  light;  is  an  extraordinary 
■eteor,  or  luaunous  appearance,  shewing  it  self  in  the  night-time,  in  the  northern 
part  of  die  heavens :  Chambers,  CycL  1768  the  aurora  borealis^  or  north 
fi^t;  Tr.  Horrfiffm^  ch,  Ixxvu  p.  95.  1787  A  most  remarkable  aurora 
bcmdis  overspread  the  hemis^iere  :<;!«>/.  JWiv.,  031/t.  1821  a.  new!  Aurora 
honalit  f|)read  its  fringes  I  O'er  the  North  Pole :  Bvson,  Virion  ej  "Judg., 
xm.  1836  An  aurora  oorealis  was  observed  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  bwro- 
■Micr  nte  10  30*  73' :  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sa.  Vtyagt,  ch.  xiL  p.  188. 

mmm  ftilmlnang, phr. :  Late  Lat. :  /i/. 'thundering  gold', 
an  explosive  precipitate  of  chloride  of  gold  obtained  by 
adding  ammonia. 

IMl  An  casie  and  cheap  powder  like  unto  emrum  fiUminaMs'.  John 
Fb-'KH,  Art  DutilL,  Bk.  v.j>.  165  (1651).  1673  it  will  explode  with  a  very 
aan  crack  like  to  Aurum  fiUminans:  J.  Ray,  yeuru.  Lvm  Cffuntr.^  p.  909. 
mi  If  chvmists  can  make  their  aurum /utmunoMs,  what  strange  things  may 
ibis  infernal  chymist  affectt  1.  Mather,  Rtmark.  Ptwid.t  in  Lib,  of  Out 
Aaiktett  p.  88  (1856X  bef,  1T19  Some  aurum  fiilminans  the  fiibrick  shook ; 
GatTK.  ICE.I>.] 

Mnmi  mtaiciun,  a.  mnidTiun,  pAr. : 
powder,  bisulphuret  of  tin. 

the  1630  With  aurmm  mttsicitm  euery  other  lyne  |  Waswrytin :  J.  Skbl* 
■tm.Gort  »/  Lmtr.,  1167,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  408  (1843)1  167S  That  common 
Sal  Armooiac,  Sulphur,  Merctu-y  and  Tm  will  be  sublimed  into  a  Gold-like 
sabstince,  that  participates  of  most,  if  not  of  all  the  Ingredients,  may  appear  by 
the  aoooont  I  nave  elsewhere  given  of  the  way,  I  us'd  in  making  Aurum 
Mticmm:  R.  Boyle,  Virtunof  Gtmi,  p.  168.  1731  AURUM  MOSAI- 
CUM,  or  Musivum^  Composition  made  use  of  by  Statuaries  and  Painter*,  to 
liyooaCoIour  like  Brass  or  Copper:  Baiucv. 

«»iiii]n  pdtAbile,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  'drinkable  gold',  a 
cordial  containing  gold  dissolved  in  some  volatile  oil.    Obs, 

.  .  By  the 
to  whom  be  lawd  eternally:  G.  Ripley,  Comf.  AIck,,  Ep., 


AUTO  DA  FE 


119 


Late  Lat:  bronze 


UTl  Thus  shall  ye  have  both  neate  BUxir,  and  Aurum  PotaUlt, 
pact  and  will  of  Goo,  to  whom  be  hwd  eternally:  G.  Ripley,  C«m/i.  Am^n,,  m:.^, 
D  Ashmole's  Tlktat.  ClUm.  Brit.,  p.  116  (1651).  163S  Why  tippe  they  theyr 
traaes  with  Aurum  fotaiiltt  Nashb,  Ctrlstt  Tnrts,  W]a,,  iv.  ao<  (GrosartX 
UU   Aurum  *»t»iile  being  I  The  onely  medicine  for  the  ciuill  MagittraU ; 

■         ~       p.«36(i6i6X         1648  this  is  that  the  Chj 

rtheu'  Aurum  PotaInU:  SiK  Tn.  Bro 
Ef.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xxiL  p.  i3o(i686X  1863   Monsienr  Roupel  seni 

plual  of  his  umrum  f*taiiUx  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  198  (1873X      IMS  0"'y 


B.  loKSOH,  AlJi,  iii.  I,  Wkv,  p.  6^ (1616X  1848  this  is  that  theChymisis 
Bsnlydiive  at  in  the  attempt  of  their  Aurum  PotMU:  Sm  Tn.  Brown,  Pstud. 
Ef.,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  xxiL  p.  ij-  '-'""  •••«•    »« — : —  •» 1 n 


Ike  king  bad  aurum  potabile,  a  golden  water  prepared,  wlucb  he  and  bis  eldest 
aea  akne  mi{^  drink :  John  'TRArp,  Com.,  Vol.  11.  p.  117/1  (1867X       1731 
-.  -,    .-. ibetirii'   '"      " 


AURUM 


mighl 
POT, 


ABILE...Gold  made  liquid,  so  as  to  be  drinkable :  Bailbv. 


Hmm  Tltae,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  'gold  of  life',  a  kind  of 
cordial,  supposed  to  contain  gold. 

lltl  their  sophisticated  oils,  and  salts,  their  dangerous  and  ill  prepared 
TurHtirt,  and  Aurum  m'te's:  John  French,  Art  DittiU.,  To  Reader,  sig. 
Bar«(i6si). 

aaspo^  pi.  anspicde,  sb.:  Lat.:  one  who  observed  the 
flight  of  birds,  a  kind  of  augur  in  Ancient  Rome. 

1698  Shoe  should  heare  the  words  of  the  Auspices  or  hand-fastecs:  Grbbh- 
vzr,  rccfrw*  ^XM.,  151  (1604)1  [N.E.D.]  abt.  1609  In  the  midst  went  the 
Aimices:  after  them,  two  that  sung:  B.  JonsON,  Uaifutt,  Wks.,  p.  553/1  (i860). 
IMS  It  makes  the  Au*t€x  watch  the  birtls  in  tbeir  several  postures:  N.  CuL* 
tuwil,  Light  rf Nature,  ch.  xiii.  p.  135. 

Uiplcatar,  ib. :  £ng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  auspicari, 
'to  take  omens' :  an  aospex  or  augur. 

1663  the  Pullarian  Anspicator  would  needs  be  presaging  clean  contrary  to  his 
tokens:  J.  Gaule,  Afag-attro-mamctr,  p.  330. 

inspice  {iL  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  auspice,  fr.  Lat  auspiciiun 
is.  v.). 

I.  an  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds  by  an  anspez  or 
aagnr  for  purposes  of  divination ;  hence,  an  omen,  a  presage, 
«^  of  a  happy  import. 

ItOO  Whiles  the  Gcoerall  was  occupied  hereabout,  there  arose  some  warbling 


mongn  the  cfaickcn-inaisten  touching  the  auspice  or  presage  of  that  day : 
HouAND,  Tc  Liiiji,  Bk.  x.  ch.  xL  p.  38a.      1601  [martins]  are  of  great  aco 
is  Annas,  and  pKsa«c  good:  —  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,Vk.  lo,  ch.  18,  Vol.  L  p. 
IIM  This  anspsoe  (tfie  publicatioo  of  a  pamphlet)  was  instantly  followed  by  a 


383.      1601  [martins]  are  of  great  account 
PUn.  Jf.//.,Bk.io,cb.  18,  Vol.  i.  p.  978. 

^       ,  r  a  pamphlet)  was  instantly  followed  by  a 

mttdk  6om  the  thraoe,  in  the  very  spirit  of  that  pamphlet :  Boiikb,  X^gic.  Pemce, 
n.  Wks., niL  317.    (N.E.D.] 


2.  since  magistrates  began  their  office  with  oMspicia  in 
Ancient  Rome,  uie  Lat  word  came  to  mean  'chief  command'; 
hence,  auspice  has  come  to  mean  'beneficial  influence',  'sue* 
cessful  direction',  'patronage'. 


bef.  1637  It  [the  armada)  was  so  great,  |  Vet  by  the  auspice  of  Elisa  beat : 
IS.  JoNsoN,  Mamin  at  Court.  [C  E.  D.)  1687  that  Town...Which  bv  bis 
Auspice  the)r  will  nobler  make:  Drvdbn,  Ann.  Mirah.,  tia,  p.  73.  1868  the 
home  of  marine  zookMzy  and  botany  in  Engtand,  as  the  Firth  of  Forth,  under  the 


anspicinm,  pi.  anspida,  sb. :  Lat :  an  observation  made 
by  an  auspex  or  augur  for  purposes  of  divination,  without 
which  no  important  pmblic  business  was  begun  in  Ancient 
Rome. 

1600  the  Dictator...  went  back  to  Rome  to  take  the  Auspicium :  Holland, 
Tr.  Livy,  Bk,  vin.  p.  30a.  1609  the  Ausficia  either  distracted  tbem  or  pro- 
hibited them  10  encounter:  —  Tr.  Mart.,  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  ix.  p.  as, 

Auster:  Lat :  name  of  the  south  wind. 

abt.  1874  Yif  pe  cloudy  wynde  auster  blow  fellicbe:  Chaucer,  Tr.  BoetUui, 
Bk.  IL  p.  39(1868).  1806  The  radiant  brychtnes,  of  golden  Phebus  |  Auster 

gan  coucr,  in-th  clowdes  lenebrus:  Hawes,  Pott.  Pin.,  sig.  B  ii  v.         1690 
Auster  and  Aquilon  with  wingfed  steeds,  |  All  sweating,  tilt  about  the  watery 


heavens:  Makixiwe,  /  Tamhurt.,  iiL  3  (1593),  p.  ai/i  (1658X 

and  Boreas  iousting  furiously  |  Vnder  hot  Cancer,  make  two  Clouds  to  dash 

1.  SvLVBSTKS,  Tr.  Du  Barta^,  p.   15  (i6a8X 


1603    Auster 

Mids  to  dash: 

1640    Aotter  arose  |  With 

nought 

beard: 


blust'rin^  rage :  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  I.  $a,  p.  14  (>647X  1748  Where  nought 
buiputnd  steams  and  noisome  fogs  |  For  ever  nuns  on  dritily  Auster's  beard : 
J.  Thomson,  Castle  o/lndoleme,  IL  Ixxviii.  p.  945  (1834X 

aat  Oaesar  ant  nnlliu  (or  nihil),  phr. :  Lat :  '  either  a 
Caesar  or  a  nobody'  (or  'nothing'),  either  extreme  success  or 
utter  failure.  The  phrase  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Julius  Caesar,  the  great  Roman  Dictator,  when  young,  just 
before  a  critical  election.  He  meant  "(1  shall  be)  succe»ful 
to  an  extent  worthy  of  me,  Caesar,  or  a  coq>se  ".  The  signi- 
ficance subsequently  attached  to  his  £amily  name,  Caesar, 
has  modified  the  meaning  of  the  phrase. 


[1649  he  woulde  sale  to  hym,  eyther  a  Caesar  or  nothing:  W.  Thomas, 

isl.  Hal.,  fol.  69  V'.]       1814  But  the  worst  is,  things  are  come  to  that  pobt, 

that  we  must  now  be  Ctesar  out  niAii;  and  yet,  if  the  best  come  that  can  be 


expected,  1  doubt  we  shall  6nd  that  vre  are  not  so  much  risen  as  the  place  fallen ; 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  o/yas.  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  301  (1848).  1833 
Aut  Casar,  out  nihil,  the  king  he  must  be,  or  nothing:  T.  Adams,  Com., 
p.  833/1  (i86sX  1647  A  ut  Ciesetr  aut  nuUus  as  he  said  to  his  mother :  John 
Trapp,  Com.  New  Test.,  p.  141/2  (1868).  1660  Now  or  never.  If  you  let 
slip  your  hold  you  are  undone — aut  Caesar  ant  Nutlus :  J.  Tath am,  Rumf, 
Wks.,  p.  ao8  (1870).  1811  There  is  in  the  boy  a  character  of  'a«/  Ctesar  out 
nuUus  :  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol  1.  p.  zsa  Otnd  Ed.X  1813  Bvron, 
in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  IL  p.  173  (1833).  1888  'Those  who  insist  that  for  a 
public  school  boy  it  [classical  education]  must  be  mut  Cmsar  east  nihil  must  be 
neld  responsible  for  that  intellectual  vacuity  which  has  too  often  survived... 
a  public  school  training:  Athenaeum,  July  17,  p.  79/3. 

autarky  {ii  JL  _),  -cbie,  -chy,  aMfKiia,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk., 
or  Gk.:  self-sufficiency.  The  k  is  wrong,  but  perhaps  in- 
tended to  keep  c  hard. 

abt.  1843  Autarchic  or  a«Ue  sufficieacy:  Maxistut  Ut^Mded,  4.  (N.  E.  D.) 
1867  these  have  an  autarky,  a  self  sufficiency,  such  as  godliness  is  never 
without:  John  Txafp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  il  p.  507/3  (t868X  1660  nor 
the  most  Quintessential  Stoicks  find  an  avrapxeia... within  their  own  souls: 
J.  Smith,  Sel.  Disc.,  p.  130  (1673).  1677  mri  good  and  virtuous  man  hath 
or  may  attain  a  sort  of  avro^cui  or  self -fulness :  J.  Howk,  Wks.,  p.  31/1  (1834X 
1701  much  of  the  observance  of  this  precox  lies  in  that  avrapuM,  that  con- 
tentedness  and  satisfaction  of  mind  witli  our  own  estate,  which  will  surely  keep 
us  from  this  disordered  coveting:  Abp.  Lbighton,  Ten  Commandments,  Prec 
X.  Wlis.,  p.  643. 

ante,  sb. :  Sp.  or  Port :  lit. '  act '. 

1.  a  drama  (by  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  author). 

1779  Autos  and  roysterios  are  prohibited  on  the  theatres  of  Madrid: 
H.  Swinburne,  Trtev.  Sfain,  iii.  9.  (N.  E,  D.] 

2.  for  Sp.  auto  defi.  Port,  ante  da  ti  (g.  v.). 

1663  they  brought  the  said  Nicholas  Burton,  with...other  piisoneis...bto  the 
dty  of  Seville,  to  a  place  ^here  the  said  inquisitors  sat  in  judgment,  which  they 
called  the  Auto,  witn  a  canvas  coat;  whereupon... was  painted  the  huge  fi([ure  cm 
a  devil,  tormenting  a  soul  in  a  flame  of  fire:  FoxB,  A.  &*  M.,  Bk.  xii.  vuL  ^14 
(18S3X  bef.  1600  there  were  that  came  one  hundreth  mile  off,  to  see  tl^e  saide 
Auto  (as  they  call  it):  R.  ToMSON,  in  R.  H^luyt's  Voyages,  VoL  in.  p.  451. 

*anto  da  li.  Port;  anto  de  fiS,  Sp. :  phr, :  act  of  faith. 

1.  a  public  judicial  'act'  or  sentence  of  the  Inquisition. 
See  anto  2,  quot  fr.  Foxe.    Rare. 

17S3  There  will  be  an  Auto  da  F<  in  the  Cbnrch  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Dominick  (in  Lisbon]:  Land.  Gax.,  Na  6107/1.  (N.  E.  D.] 

2.  a  day  of  public  execution  of  a  sentence  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

1703  Wilkes  has  been  sbot...instead  of  being  burnt  at  aaauteda/e,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  intended:  Hor.  Walpolb,  LetCers,  VoL  IV.  p.  134  (1857). 
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AUTOCHTHON 


AVALANCHE 


18M  who  seemed  piously  to  deplore  their  own  ioabilirf  to  refute  his  heresies  in  i 
the  flames  of  an  amto  d»/t:  Edm.  Rtv.,  Vol.  3,  p.  383.  1817  My  case  was  \ 
supposed  to  comprise  all  the  crimes  which  could,  kdA  several  which  could  not*  be 
committed;  and  little  less  than  auto-da-f£  was  anticipated  as  the  restUt;  Bvron, 
Wla.,  Vol  XV.  p.  196  lute  (1833X  1818  Familiars  and  inquisitors  for  ministers 
of  state,  and  auto-da-fes  for  national  festivals :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macartki, 
Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  87  (1819).  18S8  Then  comes  the  bigotry— the  stake— the 
imto^ia-/l  of  scandal :  Lord  Lvtton,  Ptlkamij  ch.  xxiiL  p.  61  (18S9X  1839 
Some...were  again  received  into  the  Christian  fold. ..condemned  to  heavy 
penance;  others  were  burnt  at  auto  dt  fts:  W.  Irving,  Cmu/.  cf  GranadM, 
ch.  Ixvii.  p.  373.  188T  those  romances  on  which  the  curate  and  barber  of 
Don  Quixotes  village  poformed  so  cruel  an  atttf  da  ft:  Macaouiv,  Estayt, 
p.  414  (1877).  1860  Shall  we  take  him  to  the  publisher's,  or  make  an  aulo<ta- 
/i  of  hmif  Thackbrav,  Ptndtiaas,  Vol  11.  ch.  iit  p.  18  (r879X  1888  Nor 
can  it  be  questioned  that  autn  dt  ft  were  spectacles  highly  popular  in  Spain : 
Atieiueum,  Aug.  4,  p.  i$4/3- 


R 


*autochthdii,  1)/.  autochfhones,  -ons,  sb.:  Gk.  airoxOttv, 

.  at>Toxflo«<»r>=  (sprung  from)  the  land  (x6i>»)  itself  (otiro-), 

*• ;     * 1 ..; -^ l_i 


^of  original  native  stock'. 
I.    ///.  born  or  made  from  the  soil  itself. 


Rare. 


1679  the  first  inhabitants  which  occupied  the  cotmtrey  of  Attica,  the  which 
were  csJled  Autochthones:  North,  Tr.  Plutttrch,  p.  2  (1613).  1635  Of 
which  Nations  the  first,  for  their  Antiquitie^  vaunted  of  tnemselues  that  they  were 
avrijfiom,  and  the  second,  m^ovikiivot,  as  if  they  had  beene  bred  immediately  of 
the  Earth,  or  borne  before  the  Moone:  Purchas,  Pilgrinu,  Vol  l.  Bk.  i.  p.  107. 
1680  And  as  the  AreadUm^  and  Attiqtus  in  Grttc*  far  their  immemorial 
antiqui^,  are  sud  to  vaunt  of  themselves,  that  the  one  are  IIpoWAviVi  {sie} 
iMsfore  the  Moon ;  the  other  avrdxA>ivf  issued  of  the  earth :  Howell,  EpUt,  Ho- 
El,  VoL  n.  k.  p.  364  (1678).  1646,  So  did  the  AtlktniaHi  term  themsselves 
vJMxI^wts  or  Aboriginn,  and  in  testimony  thereof  did  wear  a  golden  Insect 
on  their  Heads. ..There  was  therefore  never  any  AntochthOKy  or  Man  arising 
from  the  Earth,  but  Adam:  Sis  Th.  Brown,  Ptrud.  £>.,  Bk.  vl  ch.  L  p.  938 
(i«8«). 

2.  (mostly  pi.)  aborigines,  original  or  earliest  known  in- 
habitants. 

1690  for  there  is  no  mention  made  that  thev  came  out  of  any  other  oountrey, 
but  they  were  called  AMicchikaius,  borne  of  tnemselues  in  the  lande  of  Attica : 
L.  Lloyd,  Consent  pf  Time,  p.  335.  1667  Mizraim,  the  founder  of  the 
Egyptians. ..who  vainly  boasted  that  they  were  aamYfiom,  as  ancient  as  their 
huid :  John  Trapi>,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  IL  p.  596/2  (i8<8X 

antocrator,  a,iroKpi.rup,  sb.:  Gk.:  ///.  'self-master',  an  ab- 
solute ruler,  esp.  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

1663  he  was  AimxtparMp  a  mighty  monarch,  an  absolute  emperor:  John 
Trapp,  Com.,  VoL  11,  p.  2/2  (1867X  1798—6  The  emperor,  or  autocrator 
of  RiLssia,  (the  present  empress  styles  herself  autocratrix)  is  absolute :  J.  Morsb, 
Amtr.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  II.  p.  88.  1810  The  general-autocrator.  Chares, 
was  absent  with  the  fleet  and  mercenary  army :  W.  Mitpord,  Greece,  VoL  viu. 
ch,  xxxix.  p.  300  (i8r8X 

antocratrice,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  autocratrix,  fem.  of  autocrator. 

1767  I  do  not  think  that  the  Autocratrice  of  all  the  Russias  will  be  trifled 
with  by  the  Sarmatians:  \jokd  Chistbrpieu),  Letters,  Vol.  iL  Na  1B7, 
!>•  5»»  ("774X 

autocratrix,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fem.  fr.  Gk.  airoKparttp :  fe- 
male absolute  ruler,  title  adopted  by  Catherine  II.  Empress 
(in  her  own  right)  of  Russia. 

1763  Autocratrix  of  all  the  Russias:  Gent.  Mag.,  38a.  (N.  E.  D.]  1798—6 
(See  anteenttorl.  1819  This  project  the  Autocratrix  of  all  the  Russias 
failed  not  to  resume:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol  11.  ch.  x.  p.  332  (1820).  1841 
Catherine  IL,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Empress  and  Autocratrix  of  all  the  Russias ; 
Craik  and  Macfarlanb,  Pict.  Hist.  Eng.,  VoL  L  p.  21  note. 

a^koSCScucroc,  adj.  used  as  .r^. :  Gk.:  self-taught'  Angli- 
cised in  1 8  c.  as  autodidact. 

1633  Others. ..are  atpro8t8ajcTM,  and  haue  no  other  helpes  saue  God: 
Peacham,  Comp.  Gent.,  ch.  iv.  p.  37. 

*antographoii,  -phum, //.  -pha,  Gk.  avrcypatfrnv,  neul. 
adj.  used  as  sb. :  'self- written',  t.e.  something  written  by  an 
author's  own  hand.  Anglicised  as  autograph  with  moidifi- 
cation  of  meaning  (19  c.)  to  a  specimen  of  a  person's  own 
handwriting  or  signature. 

1669  The  autographa  of  the  sacred  Peunen :  Bp.  Walton,  Consid.  Con- 
tidered,  61.  (N.  E.  D.l  bef.  1788  Memoirs...one  particularly,  of  which  be 
bath  the  Auiografhon  by  him;  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  ziv.  (1740)1 

*Autolycas:  Gk.  Mythol.:  son  of  Hermes  (Mercury), 
celebrated  for  his  skill  as  a  thief;  also,  a  character  in  Sluuc- 
speare's  Wint.  Tale,  described  in  the  dram.  pers.  as  'a 
rogue'. 

[1611  My  father  named  me  Autolycus;  who  being,  as  1  am,  littered  under 
Mercury,  was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles:  Shaks.,  Wint.  Taie, 
iv.  3,  24.]  1883  He  was  a  kind  of  repuuble  Autolycus,  picking  up  the  un- 
considered trifles  which  gradually  make  a  career:  H.  Merivalb,  Fancit  {/' 
Sallitl,  II.  p.  1$. 

'"automaton,  //.  automata,  -atons,  sb.:  Gk.  ovrd/iorof, 
neat  of  adj.  avrinaros,  'acting  spontaneously'. 


1.  a  piece  of  mechanism  designed  and  manufoctured  by 
man,  by  which  spontaneous  movement  is  imitated.  Perhaps 
Jonson  wrote  Automat. 

1611  But  I  beleeve  it  was  done  by  a  vice  which  the  Grecians  call  ovrifiarw ; 
T.  Cory  AT,  Cmdities,  Vol.  u.  p.  36  (1776).  1686  U  is  an  Automa,  mimes 
underwater;  B.  Jonson,  Sta^,  0/ News,  iii  >,  Wks.,  p.  40(1631).  1646  At 
the  t(^  of  this  turret,  another  automaton  strikes  the  quarters :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  305  (1872).  1678  Several  automata  and  clocks  of  divers  teshions ; 
J.  Ray,  yown.  Low  Countr.,  p.  245.  1684  our  Senses  are  not  only  struck  by 
Bodies  so,  as  the  Eyes  of  a  Sutue  or  an  Anfomaton.  but  that  we  fMl  their  im- 
pression :  Tr.  Tavemitr's  Trap.,  VoL  11.  p.  150.  oef.  1783  Demonstrations 
of  curious  i4w^0iNa/a... shewing  their  small  Wheels,  Arbors,  and  Pinions :  R. 
North,  Examen,  in.  viL  39,  p.  525  (1740X  1833  The  celebrated  Jaques 
Droz,  whose  automatons  were  admired  all  over  Europe :  L.  Simond,  Switserland, 
VoL  I.  p.  381. 

2.  something  which  is  self-moving  or  self-acting,  a  natural 
organism  or  a  living  being  regarded  as  acting  mechanically 
or  involuntarily. 

1663  like  so  many  automata,  they  were  the  principles  of  their  own  being  and 
motion :  N.  Culvbrwel,  Li^t  of  Nature,  ch.  iiL  p.  16.  1691  But  if  it  be 
material,  and  consequently  the  whole  .<4«lMa/ but  a  meer  ^as^vA  ot  Automaton, 
as  1  can  hardly  admit,  then  must  we  have  recourse  to  a  Plastick  Nature :  J.  Rat, 
Creation,  Pt.  1.  p.  58  (xTox).      1706  those  little  automatic  or  self-moving  things; 

^.  Howe,  Wks.,  p.  31 2/1  (1834X  ,  1741  we  took  a  huge  liidne  to  this  Automaton 
1  dog],  when  we  were  told  of  his  useful  (Qualifications :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tot/mo. 
forfs  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  I.  p.  102.  1777  so  false  and  pitiful  a  system  of  philo* 
sopby  as  the  automata  of  Descartes;  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett,  (Tr.  {x.  Fr.X 
Bk.  I.  Na  xxxiv.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  103  (1777).  1780  make  every 
particle  of  matter  a  machine  or  automaton ;  T.  Rbid,  ~ 
r846X 


,  Corresf.,  Wks.,  p.  54^ 


Legal    Anglo- Fr. :    'formerly 


%  a.  a  human  being  whose  conduct  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
machine,  rather  than  of  a  being  possessed  of  will  and  reason. 

1786  An  agreeable  reverie.. .never  fails  to  animate  these  automatons :  Engl. 
Rev.,  VoL  vL  p.  96.  1818  it  was  in  the  bosoms  of  these  American  automata : 
Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Mofortfy.Vd.  iii.  cfa.  iiL  p.  134  (i8t9X  1844  Have 
these  automata,  indeed,  soulsf  Lord  Beaconsfiblo,  Comngsby,  Bk.  iv.  cfa.  xL 
p.  228  (i88rX 

*antrefois    acanit,  phr. 
acquitted',  name  of  a  plea. 

1760  The  Acquittal  thereupon  is  not  such  a  le{^  and  perfect  Acquittal  of  the 
Crime  charged,  as  will  intitle  the  Party  to  plead  auterfoits  aefuit,  in  Case  he  be 
afterwards  regularly  prosecuted  for  the  same  Oime;  GilbbrTj  Cases  in  Law  A* 
Equity,  p.  200,  1888  No  plea  of  autrefois  acquit  is  received :  Edin.  Rev., 

VoL  58,  p.  14;.  1861  In  any  plea  of  autrefois  convict  or  autrefois  acquit  it 

shall  be  sufficient  for  any  defendant  to  state  that  he  has  been  lawfully  convicted 
or  acquitted :  Stat.  14  &•  15  Vic.,  c  100,  (  38. 

auz,  par/  of  phr. :  Fr. :  the  form  which  the  prep,  i,  {q.  v.) 
combined  with  the  pi.  article  (les,  uncombined)  takes:  'to 
the',  'on  the',  'at  the',  'for  the',  'according  to  the',  'with 
the'. 

1860  a  brace  of  partridges  aux  truffes  [with  truffles]  and  a  magnificent 
mayonnaise:  Once  a  Week,  Feb.  11,  p.  151/1. 

auxesU,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  aS^tt, '  increase' :  amplification ; 
Jihet. :  exaggeration,  a  gradusu  addition  to  the  impressiveness 
of  a  statement 

1677  By  this  figure,  auxesis,  the  orator  doth  make  a  low  dwarf  a  tall  lUlow... 
of  pebble  stones,  pearb ;  and  of  thistles,  mighty  oaks :  H.  Pbacham,  Card.  Elof, , 
N,  iiij.  [T.]  1089  ..^Mxrrtr,  or  the  Auancer... we  go  still  mounting  by  degrees 
and  encreasing  our  speech  with  woides  or  with  sentences  of  more  waight  one  then 
another;  Pottbnham,  Eng.  Poes.,  iii.  xix.  p.  226  (1869X  1681  And  so  he 
makes  an  auxesis  of  it,  a  further  lightening  of  bis  love,  that  he  not  only  chose  us 
to  be  holy,  but  also  predestinated  us  unto  adoption  and  glory:  Th.  Goodwin, 
Wis.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  1.  p.  87  (1861X       1731  Bailbt. 

ava,  sb. :  name  of  a  tree,  native  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  leaves  of  which  yield  a  rank,  intoxicating  spirit;  also,  the 
liquor  itself,  and  gen.  ardent  spirits. 

1797  AVA,  a  plant  so  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  in  the  South-Sea, 
from  the  leaves  of  which  they  express  an  intoxicating  juice ;  Encyc.  Brit,  1818 
In  Captain  Dixon's  Voyage. ..frequent  mention  is  m^eof  the  intoxicating  and  in- 
jurious efiect  of  a  root  called  Ava...in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands:  Afed.  &• 
Pkys,  7oum,,  VoL  xxix.  p.  108.  1846  the  stream  was  shaded  by  the  dark 
green  Icnotted  stem  of  the  Ava, — so  famous  in  former  days  for  its  powerfiil  in- 
toxicating eflbctt;  C  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle,  ch.  xviiL  p.  41a 

avadavat :  Anglo-Ind.    See  amada'vat. 

*a'VBlancIi6,  sb.:  Swiss-Fr.  for  avalance,  'descent'.  See 
also  valanche. 

I.  a  loosened  mass  of  snow  (and  ice)  descending  swifUy 
down  a  mountain  side,  and  often  carrying  with  it  stones, 
branches,  &c. 

1788  The  Avalanckes  sttm  the  thunder:  Gent.  Mag.,  lviii.  L  146/2.      1818 


But  they  are  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  descent  of  avatasicMes, 
the  sudden  sliding  down  of  whole  fields  of  snow:  Edin.  Rev,,  VoL  11.  p.  166. 
1816  Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go,  |  Like  the  avalanche's  snow  |  On 
the  Alpine  vales  below :  Byron,  Siege  of  Cor.,  xxiv.  Wks.,  VoL  x.  p.  136  (1832). 
1833  the  cup  of  smoking  ea//  oat  lait  stood  still  in  their  hand,  while  waiting  m 
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breatUess  tospeiiM  for  the  next  avalanche:  U  Sihokd,  Switierlaml,  VoL  i. 
p.  937.  1863  the  creation  of  an  iceberg  by  debacle  or  aoalanek* :  E.  K.  Kanb, 
itt  Gritaull  Exftd.,  ch.  viii.  p.  57. 

2.  metaph.  and  in  extended  sense,  any  mass  that  makes 
a  disastrous  descent,  a  moving  mass  of  white  color. 

?  1T96  1  would  overwhelm  you  with  an  Avalanche  of  Puns  and  Conundrums 
loaa*ned...rrom  the  Alps  of  my  Inu^ination :  S.  T.  Colbriogb,  Vnpubl.  LttUrt 
tt  Rrv.  y.  P.  Estlin,  p.  18  (H.  A.  Bright,  1884).  1833  A  dust  avalanche  de- 
stroyed one  of  these  cottages  last  winter:  L.  Sihond,  SwitserUmdy  VoL  1.  p.  301. 
1886  The  bulwarks  were  lined  with  the  bales,  so  that  she  looked  like  a  white 
avalanche  gliding  down  the  tiver:  Atkautumy  Nov.  13,  p.  638/3. 

avajila,  avar(r)la  (i8c.),  avenia  (17  c),  sb. :  It  or  Port. : 
an  impost  levied  by  a  Turkish  official,  an  extortionate  (Turk- 
ish) exaction.  Hence  the  adj.  avaiiioii8=' extortionate',  in 
reference  to  Turks. 

1699  For  AtuuM  of  the  C»dy  at  Birrha,  medlines]  soo:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Vtjaga,  VoL  ii.  L  p.  376.  1613  Thev  also  ortentimes  make  AutMiat  of 
them,  that  is  false  accusations:  In  Purchas  Pilgrims^  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viit  p.  1344. 
1616  presently  exclaiming  as  if  beaten  by  the  other,  complained  to  the  SantiaSt: 
for  which  AvoMia  they  were  compelled  to  part  with  eight  hundred  dollars :  Geo. 
Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  159  (1633).  1708  Their  perpetual  extortion  and  Avarria's : 
Maundkeij.,  ^mnk  7ertu.,  93(1731).  (N.  E.D.]  1738  Avaria:  Chambers, 
CycL  174S  Upon  the  makmg  up  of  the  great  avania,  I  think  it  was  that 
lor  recovery  of  the  capitulations,  a  vast  sum  was  to  be  raised,  as  his  Relation 
shews:  R.  Nokth,  Livft  0/  Nortki,  VoL  11.  p.  433(1836).  1819  Such  was 
their  dread  of  Marco's  hostility  and  power,  that,  whenever  he  made  a  trip  to 
Constantinople,  the  whole  nobility  took  to  their  beds,  in  expectation  of  some 
new  avaniah:  T.  Hope,  AHott.y  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiiL  p.  349(1830).  1889  Here 
the  Turkish  government. ..exacts  no  avaniai,  levies  no  tax :  Miss  Pardob. 
Btautiti  of  Ikt  Bmtk,,  p.  83.  1687  Their  extravannt  Exactions,  and 

Avanioos  Practices:  Rvcaut,  Hut.  Turkt,  11.  351.  [N.  E.  D.J 

[Properly  avania  and  avaria  are  quite  distinct,  the  latter 
(cFr.  averie)  meaning  'damage  to  ship  or  cargo  at  sea' 
(Eng.  average).  Dozy  thinks  avaria  is  from  Arab.,  but 
Devic  and  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  doubt  this.  Avania,  on 
the  contrary,  is  undoubtedly  Eastern,  fr.  Late  Gk.  a^rta, 
•'delation',  which  Langl^s  thinks  is  fr.  Pers.  ait>an,  —  'a. 
decree  of  a  tribunal'  (Langlis,  Tr.  Sir/.  CAardin's  Voyages, 
VoL  I.  p.  18).] 

aTaiitpropOB,/Ar.:  Fr. :  preliminary  matter,  the  discourse 
which  comes  first. 

1743  But  1  am  not  at  all  concerned  lest  frequent  eulogies  (which,  by  way 
of  mtaiil  frvfti,  I  must  here  declare  will  advance  themselves)  sbould  msike  me 
appear  as  partial  to  my  subject:  R.  North,  Lives  qf  Norths,  VoL  i.  Pie£, 
p.  xiv.  (1836)1 

avant-conrier,  sb. :  Eng.,  often  supposed  to  be  Fr.  It 
should,  if  Fr.,  be  avant-coureur,  which  was  Anglicised  as 
vantcurrer  <^\n^  North,  Tr.Plut.,  p.  iii,  Ed.  1612),  vant- 
courriers,  avantcourriours  (1600 — 160^  Holland),  avaunt- 
courier  (1605  Shaks.,  K.  Lear,  iii.  2, 5),  Avant  Currors  fbef. 
1658  Cleveland,  Ivks.,  p.  494,  Ed.  1687).  Instances  of  the 
erroneous  treatment  as  French  are  not  given,  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain if  the  authors  are  responsible  in  the  instances  at  hand. 

1670  The  Avant  Coureuis  of  the  Duke  of  Mayeime's  Army:  Cotton, 
EsfrnuH,  i.  iii.  no.  IN.  E.  D.] 

'"avant-garde,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,  or  Fr.:  the  advanced  guard 
of  a  military  force,  the  front  part  or  van  of  an  army.  Angli- 
cised 15  c. — 19  c.  The  lopped  modem  form  vanguard  2cp- 
pears  as  vauntgarde  (bef.  1579  T.  Hacket,  Tr.  Amadis  of 
France,  Bk.  X.  p.  255),  vantgard  (1579  NORTH,  Tr.  Plut., 
p.  411,  Ed.  1612). 

1486  I  shall  not  passe  thys  avauntgarde  tyl  1  haue  conqnerd  hym :  Caxton, 
Ckas.  Grtte,  p.  58  (1881X  1691  ^e  auantgard  to  observe  with  what  pace 

the  middle  battell  marcheth:  Garrard,  Art  tVam,  p.  351.  1600  hee 
inarched  before  the  avauntguard  to  discover  the  coasts :  HoLUiND,  Tr.  Liyjf. 
Bk.  XXXVIII,  p.  1009.  1644  divers  of  the  avant  guard  of  horse  carrying 
lances:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  13s  (1873).  1813  The  grand  avHt-giard 
to  that  most  delicate  and  useful  organ  the  eye:  Petticre^^',  Mem.  of  Dr. 
Lttts»m,  VoL  III.  p.  351  (1B17X  1866  Mohammed,  who  was  still  acting 
as  avant-guard,  had  been  for  some  time  out  of  sight:  J.  L.  Porter,  Fiot  Ytars 
in  Dmnuucus,  p.  60(1870). 

aTaat-gotlt,  sb.:  Fr.:  fore-taste,  whet  to  the  appetite 
before  a  repast 

1839  A  slight  avaHt.goui  might  only  have  heightened  the  relish  of  the  public 
for  the  feast :  Ediii.  Rtv.,  Vol.  49,  p.  149. 

avantmiir(e),  sb. :  Fr.  avantmur:  outer  wall  (in  Forti- 
fication). 

1630  Auantmurofatowne,  «>a«<«>vrir:  Pal^cr. 

avast  (— -i),  interj.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  a*<M/tf,  = 'enough' 
(Oudin) :  bold !,  stop !,  enough .'. 

1763  Captain  Crowe  called  out,— 'Avast,  avast!':  Smollett,  Lauiu. 
Crtaves,  ch.  l  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  7  (1817). 

S.  D. 


'avatar  (-  —J.),  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Skt.  ava-tAra=(lit.) 
'down-passing',  'descent  (of  a  deity)',  'incarnation':  (a) 
Brahminical  MythoL,  an  appearance  on  earth  of  a  divine 
being,  the  character  or  phase  in  which  the  appearance  is 
made ;  hence,  (b)  metaph.  a  manifestation  in  bodily  form  of 
an  idea  or  principle,  an  emanation,  an  appearance  (of  a  per- 
son) in  a  new  character.     Poets  give  the  pron.  J.  —  IL. 

a,  1784  The  ten  Avatiis  or  descents  of  the  deity,  in  his  capacity  of 
Preserver:  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Asiat.  R«s.,  1.  334.  [Vule]  1609  In  other 
countries  missionaries  have  had  to  create  terms  for  these  mysteries;  but  here 
they  have  the  TrimourtM  and  the  Avatar  ready:  Quarterly  Rev.,  VoL  I. 
p.  315.  1813  The  Awatars  of  Vishnu,  by  which  are  meant  his  descents  upon 
earth,  are  usually  counted  ten:  M.  Grahasi,  youmai,  49.  [Yule]  1883 
That  gem.ringcd  battle  discus  which  he  whirled  |  Cometh  again  to  Krishna 
in  his  hand  |  For  avatars  to  be:  Edw.  Arnold,  IwHom  Idylls,  350. 

l>.  1831  The  Irish  Avatar  [=  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland] :  Byron, 
Title.  1837  and  considering  their  pitch  of  extravagant  ferocity,  there  was 
little  chance  of  their  losing  it,  unless  an  Avatar  of  their  Evil  Spirit  had  brought 
Satan  himself  to  dispute  the  point  in  person :  Scott,  Napoleon,  Vol.  L  ch.  vii. 
p.  107.  1873  all  which  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Master  is  merely 
another  avatar  of  Dr.  Holmes  himself:  Sat,  Rev.,  Dec.  14,  p.  768.  [Yule] 
1888  There  are  things  in  history  as  important  as  the  rare  avatars  of  heroism : 
Athetueum,  Oct.  6,  p.  443/1. 

*ave,  interj.  and  sb. :  Lat :  2nd  pers.  sing.  imperat.='be 
well',  'fare  well'. 

I.  interj.:  hail!,  welcome! ;  farewell!. 

1377  Aue  rahy,  quod  {at  ribaude...And  kiste  hym:  Lancl.,  P.  PI.,  B.  xvt. 
151.    [N.  E.  D.^  1094    the    king. ..Sits    sadly    dumping,    aiming    Caesar's 

death,  |  Vet  crying  "Ave"  to  his  majesty :  Greens,  OH.  Fur.,  p.  94/3  (1861X 

II.  .r^.:  I.    an  exclamation  of  welcome. 

1603  Their  loud  applause  and  Aves  vehement:  Smaks,,  Meas.  for  Mtas., 
L  1.  71.  1634  And  for  her  Ave  her  sacrifice  b  bettered  with.. .Jewels  her 
kindred  throw  upon  her:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  191.  (N.  E.  D.] 

U.sb.:  2.    short  for  Ave  Maria  {q.  v.). 

abt.  1330  WendeVou  to  vre  Leafdi  onlicnesse,  &  cneolctf  mid  fif  auex:  Ancr. 
R.,  18.  [N,  E.  D.]  abt.  1876  and  wt  hit  so  may  be  |  eke  to  pater  and  aue: 
Lay-Folhs  M ass- Booh  ^nu  Mus.  Royal  MS.  17  B.  XVll.\  60,  Simmons'  Text 
B.  p.  6  (1879).  1406  a  Pater-noster  and  a  aue:  York  Bidding  Prayer,  ih., 
p.  05.  bef.  1639  And  woteth  neucr  what  thei  rede,  |  Paternoster,  Ave,  nor 
Crede:  J.  Skelton,  Col.  Cloute,  337,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  330 (1843X  1684  shall 
sale  fiue  Pater  Hosiers,  fiue  Aues,  and  one  Credo:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  H^itch., 
Bk.  xiL  ch.  ix.  p.  334.  1619  and  what  Papist  doth  not. ..really  more  addict 
himselfe  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  then  our  blessed  Lord,.,more  Aves  then  Pater, 
nosters,  more  Fasts,  Feasts. ..to  that  name,  then  the  Name  of  Christ:  PORCHAS, 
Microcosmus,  ch.  Ixx.  p.  70a  1838  not  failing  to  cross  himself  and  say  an 
ave,  as  he  trade  the  consecrated  ground :  Scott,  Fair  Md.  of  Perth,  ch.  iv. 
p.  S3  (1886).  1840  I  will  order.. .thirty  Paters  and  thirty  Aves:  Barham, 
Inttlds.  Leg.,  p.  46  (1879)1 

II.  sb. :  1  a.  in  combination,  Ave-bell,  the  bell  that  rang 
at  the  hours  for  saying  the  Ave  Maria. 

1636  Dayly  after  three  toulings  of  the  Ave  Bell:  Pacitt,  Ckristiaisoer., 
111.88(1636).  [N.E.D.] 

II.  sb. :  2  b.    the  time  of  ringing  of  the  Ave-bell. 

1468  The  seid  chymes  to  goo  also  at  the  avees:  B%ry  Wilts,  ao  (iSsol 
[N.  E.  D.1 

W.sb.:  2  c.  a  bead  on  a  rosary  answering  to  the  recitation 
of  an  Ave  Maria. 

1468  A  peyre  bcdjrs  of  sylvir  w*  x.  avees  and  ij.  patem(oste]ris  of  sylvir  and 
gilt:  Bury  mils,  43 (1850X  (N.  E.  D.) 

AvS  Oaesar,  phr. :  Lat :  '  hail  Caesar ! '. 

1680  a  Crow  may  cry  Aue  Ctesar  without  any  rebuke :  J.  Ltlv,  Eufhues  6^ 
his  Eugl,  p.  ti6(tB68). 

*Av6  Caesar,  morituri  te  salutamus,  pAr.:  Lat: 
'  Hail,  Caesar,  we  (who  are)  about  to  die  salute  thee ! ',  the 
salutation  of  Roman  gladiators  to  the  Emperor  before  their 
deadly  combats. 

*Av6  Maria, /Ar.:  Lat,  also  pronounced  as  if  Italian,  with 
the  /  shortened.    Anglicised  as  Ave  Mary. 

1 .  an  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, '  Hail  Mary  I '. 

1837  Ave  Maria  I  blessed  Maid !  |  Lily  of  Eden's  fragrant  shade :  Keblb, 
Christ,  year,  Hymn  for  Amtunc. 

2.  the  salutation  of  the  angel  to  the  Virgin,  Luke,  i.  28, 
with  part  of  verse  42  added,  used  as  a  form  of  devotion,  to 
which  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  was  appended  in  the  i6c. 

abt.  1330  Siggeff  Pater  Noster  &  Ave  Maria  bo  biuoren  &  efter:  Ancr,  R., 
33.  abt.  1380Vis  is  tie  aue  maria:  Wvciir,  Ave  Maria,  in  F.  D.  Matthew's 
UnfrinUd  Eng.  Whs.  of  Wyclif,  p.  304  (1880).  abt.  1386  As  hym  was  taught 
to  knelc  adoun  and  seye  I  His  Aue  Marie  as  be  goth  by  the  weye :  Chaucer, 
Prioress'  Tale,  C.  T.,  13438.  abt.  1400  And  in  maner  as  wee  seyn  oure  Pater 
Noster  and  oure  Ave  Maria,  cownting  the  Pater  Nosters,  right  so  this  Kyng 
seythe  every  day  devoutly  300  Preyeres  to  his  God :  Tr.  Maundevil^s  Voyage, 


cIl  xviii.  p.  19?  (1830).  1430 — 40  py  Aue  maria  and  jri  crede :  Bohe  ofCurtasyet 
II.  147,  in  Baiees  Bh.,  p.  303(FumivalL  1668).  1488  in  the  ende  of  the  Aue 
maria  saye  these  wordes:  CTaxton,  FeslyvaU,  foL  159.        bef.  1493  wonbyppe 
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our  tmdy  with  mn  Aue  nuria :  —  St.  Kmikerin^  si^.  a  iiij  r^l*.  abt  1000  A 
pater  noster  &  Aue  mary  I  Sey  for  be  saulys  ]>at  in  peyne  ly :  Askmoi.  MS,  61, 
10,  in  Babtes  Bk.,  p.  19  (Funuvall,  1868).  1089  the  L<mls  Prayer,  the  Aue 

Maria,  and  the  Ten  Commandmenu :  R.  Paske,  Tr.  MtndottCs  Hist.  Ckil/u, 
Vol  M.  p.  95  (1854)1  1B9S   But  all  bis  mind  is  bent  to  holinns,  J  To  number 

Ave-Maries  on  his  beads:  Shaks.,  //  Htn.  Vi.,  L  3,  ^9.  1616  Your  bolv 
i«liqaes,  beads,  ft  crucifixes,  |  Your  masses,  Ave  Manes,  unages,  |  Dirges,  &  sucn 
like  idle  fantasies:  R.  C,  Tinu^  WkittU,  i.  335,  p.  13  (1871).  163*  Upon 
them  [the  holy  Suyres]  none  dare  goe  but  in  that  manner,  saying  so  many  Ave- 
Maries  and  Paternostert...wiA  to  Kisse  the  nailes  of  Steele:  Capt.  J.  Smith, 
Wks.,  p.  828  (1B84X  1688  If  your  beads  you  can  tell,  and  say  Avt  Mary 
well:  W.  W.  WilluW  Ptlit.  Bal.,  Vol.  1.  p.  96^  (i8«oX  1880  He  goes  of! 
into  Ave  Marias  just  when  his  mends  are  waiting  for  him:  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
CervanttSt  99. 

2  a.  used  as  a  measure  of  time,  and  to  denote  the  hour  at 
which  the  Ave  Maria  was  said. 

1B88  lette  it  rate  the  space  of  an  Aut  Maria:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  AUttUtSier., 
Pt.1.  fol.  ii2r».  160t  the  space  of  an  Ave  Maria:  E.  Grimston,  Tr. /y^certaV 
Hist.  W.  Indits,  Vol  I.  He.  iii  p.  15{  (1880X  1635  they  began  to  giue  the 
Communion  in  all  three  Porches  of  the  Church,  and  it  contmued  vntill  the  Atu 
Maria:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol  11.  Bk.  vii.  p,  1060.  1837  The  bell  of  the 
village  church  was  tolling  the  Ave  Maria:  C.  MacFarlane,  Banditti  &• 
SMen,  p.  181. 

2  b.  name  of  a  small  bead  on  a  rosary,  and  hence,  of  a 
kind  of  pearL 

1604  Some  (pearls]  they  call  Ave  Marias,  being  like  the  small  giaines  of 
beades:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  DAcatUis  Hist.  W.  Indiis,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  »a6 
(1880X 

2  c.    attrib. 

161T  io  the  euening  about  Aiu  Marit  time :  F.  Morvsoh,  IHn,,  Pt.  i.  p.  159. 
163S  the  Avt  Mary  bel  rings:  Howbll,  Lett.,  in.  xxxi.  p.  >io(i64jX  16U 
I  could  never  hear  the  Av-Mary  Bell  without  an  elevauon:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Rtlif.  Med.,  t  UL  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  321  (t85aX 

avenage,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  avinagt :  payment  in  oats  of 
the  claims  of  a  feudal  superior. 

16M  Barstable.-.yeeldetb  greate  store  of  ottes... whence  her  Ma^^'bath  ^«ate 
sUiKof  pcouisionof  aneoage:  NoRDKM,  ,S>(c. £nV.,  Essex,  9 (1840X    (N.E.D.) 

aveiigenient,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  avengement :  act  of  retri- 
bution, execution  of  vengeance. 

1494  in  auengement  of  his  sayd  lorde*  deth :  Fabvan,  ch.  cL  [R.]  1S90  For 
of  bis  hands  he  had  no  govemement,  t  Ne  car'd  for  blood  in  his  avengement: 
Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  I.  iv.  34.  1649  to  impute  the  death  of  Hotham  to  God's 
avengciiieot  of  his  repulse  at  Hull :  Milton,  Iconoclastes.    (C.  E.  D.] 

aTenlr,  sb.:  Fr.:  future,  hopes,  prospects. 

1849  Your  queen  is  young;  she  has  an  aatmr:  Xjokd  Beacohspibld, 
ToMCrtd,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  iii  p.  263  (xtXfi). 

♦aventurier,  y^»».  -ifere,  sb.:  Fr.:  adventurer, /?««.  ad- 
venturess. 

1760  Be  cautiously  upon  your  guard  against  the  infinite  number  of  fine^dresscd 
and  fine^poken  cktvatiert  d' Industrie  and  avanturiers,  which  swarm  at  Paris : 
Lord  Chestbrfikld,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  a,  p.  4  (17T4X  1788  she  must  be 
a  kind  o( aventnriere,  to  engage  so  easily  in  such  an  sidventure,  with  a  man  whom 
she  had  not  known  above  a  week :  H,,  No.  108,  p.  417. 

*aTenn6  {l  ::.  -i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  avenue.  The  form  ad- 
▼enae  is  refashioned  after  the  Lat.  advenire,  = '  to  approach', 
whence  Fr.  avenue  comes. 

1.  an  approach,  passage,  pass  ;  also  metaph. 

1600  the  avenues  of  the  Alps  which  were  closed  with  the  winter  snow: 
Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxvii.  p.  iib^  —  strengtbning  their  wards  and  quarters, 
with  a  good  r<^r<^ /wan/ against  all  Advenues:  ib.,  Bk.  v.  p.  907.  1683  he 
bath  blockt  vp  all  the  Avenues  or  passages  to  this  Citie :  Contin.  o/mr  Forrai$u 
Avisoes,  No.  46,  Sept.  3a,  p.  if  1698  His  nose  and  mouth,  the  avenues  of 
breath :  Addison,  IVks.,  Vol  1.  a  19  (Bohn,  1854X  1718  the  unguardnl 
Avenues  of  the  Mind :  S^ctaior,  No.  399,  June  7,  p.  580/1  (Morley).  bef. 
1788  Ignoramus  had  dammed  up  the  Avenues  to  it  [Law]  for  divene  Yean : 
R.  North,  JSjramen,  in.  viii.  81,  p.  646  (t74oX 

2.  the  act  of  approaching.     Obs. 

1639  The  first  heate  you  raise  by  your  avenues  and  addresses  will  coole: 
Saltmarsh,  Pract.  Policie,  aj.    [N.E.  D.] 

3.  the  main  approach  to  a  residence  standing  in  grounds, 
esp.  when  bordered  by  trees ;  hence,  any  roadway  between 
rows  of  trees  ;  a  double  row  of  trees. 

1646  It  is  a  lofty  edifice,  with  a  beautiful  avenue  of  trees:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  175  (1872X  1684    The  avenues  to  it  are  very  pleasant,  being  as  it 

were  Alleys  of  great  Trees,  which  are  called  Tckinar:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavernier's 
Trav.j  Vol.  I.  Bk.  L  p.  14.  1734—9  a  vast  number  of  Rows  of  Trees,  pUnted 
in  cunous  Order  for  Avenues  and  Vista,  all  leading  up  to  the  Spot  of^  Ground 
where  the  old  House  stood:  De  Foe,  Tmtr  Ct.  Bnt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  118  (1753X 
1784  Cowper,  Task,  i.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  i4(i8o8X  1814  half-bidden  by  the 
trees  of  the  avenue :  Scott,  Waverley,  p.  93.  1815  They  followed  each  other 
to  a  broad  avenue  of  limes;  J.  Austen,  Emma.  Vol.  ill.  ch,  vi.  p.  331  (1833X 
1840  lf{  on  the  contrary,  they  can  manage  to  descry  it,  and.  proceeding  some 
five  or  six  furlongs  through  thie  avenue,  will  ring  at  the  Lodge-gate. ..they  wilt 
be  received  with  a  hearty  old  English  welcome:  Barham,  tngiids.  Leg.,  Pref. 
to  1st  Ed.,  p.  V.  (1865X 

4.  a  wide  handsome  street ;  a  grandiose  term  for  a  street, 
such  as  '  Shaftesbury  Avenue ',  London. 


Averni,  facilis  descensus:  Lat.    See fitcUis d.  A. 

*Avenius :  Lat. :  Lake  Avernus  (Lago  Avemo)  in  Cam- 
pania, lake  in  a  deep  valley  whose  pestiferous  exhalations 
killed  the  birds  that  flew  over  it ;  hence,  metaph.  of  any- 
thing regarded  as  an  abyss,  into  which  objects  are  drawn. 
Lat.  Mythology  placed  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions 
near  it ;  hence,  it  signifies  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  adj. 
ATemal=- '  infernal ', '  hellish '. 

1890  Ye  Furies,  that  can  mask  invisible,  |  Dive  to  the  bottom  of  Avemns 
pool :  Marlowe,  /  TamhurUAy.  4  (<S9>X  P-  a9/i  (iBsS).  1819  And  noxioui 
vapours  from  Avemus  risen,  |  Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased  |  By 
servitude:  Bvron,  Wks.,  Vol.  xi.  p.  387  (1833X  1849    Their  stomachs  re- 

semble Avemus,  so  ea^y  and  rapidly  does  evervthing  descend  into  them: 
Sketckes  of  CantaSs,  p.  146.  1855  filling  up  the  intervals  by  a  perpetual 
dessert  of  microscopic  aninoalcules,  whirled  into  that  lovely  avemus,  its  mouth, 
by  the  currents  of  the  delicate  ciliae  which  clothe  every  tentacle ;  C.  Kincslev, 
GImscus^  p.  90.  —  because  be  dared  to  make  a  collection  (at  this  moment,  we 
believe,  in  some  unknown  abyss  of  that  great  Avemus,  the  British  Museum)  of 
fossil  shells :  i3.,  p.  7. 

avengle,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  aveugler:  to  blind,  to  hood- 
wink.   Refashioned  as  inveigle. 

1648  Whom  they  aveugled  so  with  fayre  words  and  sayings:  In  Calend.  St. 
Papers,  tx.  lij.    [N.E.D.] 

avigato:Sp.    See  avocado. 
*a,viao,sb.:  Sp.    See  advise. 

1.  information,  advice,  notification. 

1633  for  forren  ovist's,  they  write  that  Masst/elt  hath  bin  beaten  out  of 
Germany:  HowBLL,  Lett.,  III.  v.  p.  55  (i64tX  1683  some  other  particular 
passages  as  they  are  come  to  our  hand,  you  snail  partake  of  in  the  next  Aviiee: 
Centin.  o/eur  Ferraine  Avisees,  No.  4(5,  Sept  33,  p.  81.  1684  But  hither, 
and  this  vault  shall  furnish  thee  |  With  more  aviso's  then  thy  coatly  spyes :  (1639) 
W.  Habington,  Ceutara,  Pt.  II.  p.  103  (1870X 

2.  an  advice-boat,  dispatch-boat 

1600  a  barke  of  .4a>u«... another  pinnesse  of  Auitt:  R.  HAKLtnrr,  Voyesrts, 
VoL  in.  p.  868.  1714  An  Aviso  or  Pacquet-Boat:  Let.,  in  C  Kmg's  Brit. 
Merck.,  in.  335  (i7»iX    (N.  E  D.] 

^avizandum,  avlsandum,  gerund,  used  as  sb.  of  Mod. 
Lat.  aviMire,^'tia  consider' :  *consideration'  of  a  case  when 
a  judge  takes  time  to  consider  before  delivering  judgment 
A  common  term  of  Scotch  Law,  generally  in  the  phrase 
"  take  it  ad  avizandum". 

1860  "To  hear  U  to  obey",  said  Hawkesley ;  "that  ia  to  say,  well  take  it  ad 
[into]  avisemdum  " :  Once  a  Week,  Dec.  n,  p.  yoa/t. 

avocado,  sb.:  Sp.  avocado:  lit.  'advocate',  substituted  for 
aguacate,  fr.  Aztec  ahuacatl,  also  called  in  Eng.  avigato-ftxc 
and  alligator-'^ca.T.  A  large  pear-shaped  fruit,  the  fruit  of 
an  American  and  W.  Indian  tree  {Persea  gratissima,  Nat 
Order  Lauraceae).  The  form  alvacata  may  be  fr.  an  earlier 
Sp.  rendering  of  the  native  name,  and  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  English  corruption  alligator. 

1600  There  are  many  kinde  of  fruits  of  the  countrey...as/&M/mu,  safatee... 
ahsacaias,  tunas,  mamios,  limons:  R.  Hakluyt,  voyages.  Vol.  iil  p.  464. 
1697  The  Avogato  Pear-tree  is  as  big  as  most  Pear-trees.. .the  Fruit  as  big^  aa  a 
Urge  Lemon:  Dahpier,  Km.,  I.  3o3(i73fX  (N.KD.)  1769  The  avigato 
and  40  feet  in  height:  E.  Bancropt,  Ess.  NeU.  Hist. 


pear  tree  is  between  30 
Guiana,  p.  38, 


*avOcat,  sb. :  Fr. :  barrister,  advocate,  pleader,  counsel. 

1644  both  our  avocats  pleaded  before  the  Lieutenant  Civil :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  78  (1873X  1768  He  recommended  an  avoceU  of  his  acquaintance  to 
draw  up  the  memoire,  and  introduced  him  accordingly:  Smollett,  Frassce  ^ 
Italy,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  358  (1817X  1883  M.  Lacbaud,  unlike  most  succestf\ll 
emeeats,  never  pUyed  any  part  in  politics,  even  under  the  Empire,  with  which  h« 
warmly  sympatUsed :  Standard,  Dec.  11,  p.  5. 

avogadore:  It    See awogadoro. 

avoira,  awara,  sb. :  S.  Amer. :  name  of  a  species  of  palm 
which  grows  in  S.  America,  Desmoncus  macranthus;  also 
the  fruit  of  this  palm. 

1796  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  shaddock  and  awara. ..The  awara, 
or  avoira. ..grows  upon  a  species  of  palm-tree:    Stbdman,  Surinam,  VoL  L 

_i,    J 4  ttnA    i-V— ^.'_..  '..  ..—  1_  c : f.  *-  _  t :.  -i .  .1.— 

size  c 
This  I 
Amer.,  p.  1 

^avoirdupois,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  Fr.,  is  a  corrupt 
17  c.  refashioning  of  the  Eng.  averdepois  from  the  Old  Fr. 
avoirdepois,  introduced  and  Anglicised  in  the  14  c.  or  before, 
at  first  meaning  'merchandise  of  weight',  i.e.  sold  by  weight 


or  avoira. ..grows  upon  a  speciesoi  paim-irce:  stedman,  ^owrfitofff,  vol  l 
ch.  L  p.  33.  1830  The  avoira  is  common  in  Surinam.  It  is  a  fruit  about  the 
size  of  an  Orleans  plum,  and  of  a  deep  orange  cobur,  nearly  approaching  to  red. 
This  fruit  grows  upon  a  species  of  palm-tree:   Rev.  W.  Binclbv,  Trav.  S, 
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Hmai,  sb. :  Fr. :  'attorney',  'solicitor' ;  a  doublet  of  avocat 

1838  1  should  suppose  him  some  letired  avoiUy  or  a  judge  perhaps :  BngL  in 
FroMCt,  VoL  11.  p.  £8. 

VWyvtfSb.:  Fr.  perhaps  fr.  It.  awogadore:  formerly  the 
title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  some  Swiss  Cantons. 

1586  as  if  the  chiefe  men  in  Beame  shouide  chuse  an  Auoyer:  T.  B.,  Tr. 
itf  Frimaud.  Fr.  Acmd.^  p.  735.  —  In  some  places  they  banc  Aduoyen,  or 
Boul^'inaistcn,  as  in  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  free  townes  of 
Germany :  ii.,f.  614.  1704  The  chief  of  the  state  are  the  two  avoyers...the 
peigninK  avoyer,  or  the  avoyer  of  the  commonwealth:  Addison,  Wkt.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  5»  (Bohn,  i8$4). 

•avviso:  It    See  aviso. 

*awocato,  -ado,  s6. :  It. :  advocate,  counsel,  barrister. 

1887  Vou  are  an  awotatt,  I  understand. ..You've  mistaken  your  profession : 
E.  Lyall,  Knight-BrroMt,  VoL  i.  p.  64. 

awocato  deldiabolo,/Ar.:  It.:  'devil's  advocate'.  See 
advocatns  diaboll 

1887  He  is  throughout  too  ready  to  put  the  worst  construction  on  Darwin's 
acts,  atid  carries  his  function  of  aomcatt  itldiaboU  a  little  too  far:  Athtiutum, 
Jan.  23,  p.  133/1. 

avTOgadore,  sb. :  It :  in  Venice,  one  of  the  three  State 
conductors  of  criminal  prosecutions ;  a  procurator  fiscal. 

1S49  Two...Ca<,  or  one  of  them  with  one  of  the  AMogadtri:  W.  Thomas, 
HUi.  Itai.,  foL  77  <«  (1561X  1673  none  can  afterwards  he  admitted  to  enter, 
except^  be  be  a  Counsellor,  an  Atnvgador^  one  of  the  heads  or  chiefs  of  the 
Council  of  ten :  J.  Rav,  youm.  Low  Countr.^jp,  159.  1890  as  the  Avo- 
radori  did,  I  Who  sent  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty  [To  try  him  by  his  peer*, 
us  own  tribunal :  Bvkoh,  D^  o/Vih.,  L  a,  Wks.,  VoL  :  -    -  -    - 


.  XII.  p.  <9  (1839)1 


awali(m):  Arab.    See  almah. 
awm:  Do.    See  ohm >. 


axilla,  sb.:  Lat,  dim.  of  Ua  ig.v^:  (a)  armpit;  (^)  Bot., 
axil,  ala. 

«.  1803  In  an  aneurism  of  the  axilla,  the  surgeon,  &c. :  Mtit.  &•  Phyt. 
Jtum,,  VoL  X.  p.  157.  1831  The  axilla  is  the  angle  or  cavity  that  lies 
Beneath  the  jiuicuon  of  the  arm  with  the  shoulder:  R.  Knox,  Tr.  Clcqiuti 
Anat.,yxj,  h.    VSHi  lArmvxt,  Introd.  to  B»t.,f.  i\t(\%yji. 

axiom  {jl  —  r.),  axiome,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  axiome ;  axidma, 
Lat  fr.  Gk.  a^ta)/ui,='that  which  seems  obviously  right  or 
true':  sb.:  that  which  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  demon- 
stration, that  which  is  generally  agreed  to  be  evident  without 
proof.  Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  Logical  and  Mathe- 
matical axioms  are  necessary  truths. 

1.  a  general  principle,  a  maxim,  a  fundamental  law  of  any 
science  (as  an  axiom  of  Euclid  in  Geometry). 

1579  X\iKAximmaa<iXArUMle:\.  Lvly,  BuMtus.n.  ioo(i86SX  1696 
And  sober  Axioms  of  Philoeophie:  G.  Markham,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Gretrviio,  p.  61 
(tSri).  1599  an  Axiome  in  naturall  philosophy :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Afax  out 
of  kit  HKm.y  V.  5,  Wks.,  p.  165  (1616).  bef.  1600  Axioms,  or  principles  more 
genctal,  are  such  as  this,  that  the  greater  good  is  to  be  choaen  before  the  lesser : 
Hooker.  M.]  1604  the  verie  chiefe  grounds  and  principall  Axiomes  of  the 
An  Martial! ;  T.  Dviaea,  Foure  Panui.,  11.  p.  43.  1662  principles,  axioms, 
maxims,  theorems:  J.  Gaule,  Mag^tutrv-maticer,  p.  too.  1675  I  will... 
glance  at  their  Dogmata^  the  iJivine  Axioms  they  Jeliverea :  J.  Smith,  Christ. 
JUlig.  AMtai,  Bk.  I.  ch.  V.  I  3,  p.  34.  1678  that  famous  Axiom,  so  much 
talked  of  amongst  the  Ancients,  De  nihilo  Nihil,  in  Nibilum  Nil  posse  reverti: 
Cdowokth,  /Hteli.  SftI,,  Bk.  1.  ch.  L  pi,  30. 

2.  an  axioma  medium,  in  the  Baconian  philosophy,  a 
generalisation  from  experience. 

1626  a  Number  of  subtile  and  intricate  Axiomes,  and  TkeoreiHs:  Bacon, 
En.,  xxviiL  p.  34s  (1871).  bef.  1627  Wee  haue  Three  that  Drome  the 
Experiments  of  the  Former  Foure  into  Titles,  and  Tables,  to  giue  the  better 
light,  for  the  dzawing  of  Obseruations  and  Axiomes  out  of  uiem:  —  New 
Atiantis,  p.  44.  1843  "The  princ^es  of  Ethology  are  properly  the  middle 
piinciples,  the  axiomata  media  (as  Bacon  would  have  said)  of  the  science  of 
nund... Bacon  has  judiciously  observed  that  the  etxiomata  media  of  every 
science  principally  constitute  its  value:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  rf Logic,  VoL  IL 
I>.447(i856X 

3.  a  proposition  (which  the  propounder  deems  fit  to  be 
stated). 

1608  be  bath  written  nothing  of  Syllogismes,  of  Axiomes:  Holland,  Tr. 
Pint.  Ator.,  p.  136$.  1666  In  doing  this,  be  advances  certain  Axioms,  and 
Cooclnsions:  PkU.  Tnuu.,  VoL  i.  No.  17,  p.  308. 

*axiB,  fl.  axes,  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  axis,  pL  (u-A,»'axle', 
'axle-tree ,  'axis  of  the  earth',  'the  north  pole',  'pin  of  a 
hinge':  also  axe,  fr.  Fr.  etxe. 

I.  axis  of  revolution,  central  line  about  which  revolution 
or  rotation  is  made,  or  is  supposed  to  be  made. 


I.  I.    axle  of  a  wheel. 

bef.  1619  The  weightines  of  the  wheele  doth  settle  it  vpon  bis  Axis! 
FoTHERBv,  Atkeem.,  11.  xi.  |  i.  (N.  E.  D.]  1725  the  Axis  of  a  Cutlers 
Grind-Stone:  Bradley,  Fam.  Diet.,  s.v.  IViJidmiii. 

I.  I  a.  the  axle  of  a  wheel  and  axle  (axis  in  peritrochio), 
one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

1673  This  Chain  is.. .put  over  a  large  Axis  denly  furrowed,  from  which 
it  hangs  down  into  a  Well  of  Water:  J.  Ray,  yottm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  5. 

I.  I  *.  metaph.  the  pivot  or  hinge  on  which  a  matter 
turns ;  also,  the  main  prop  or  support  of  anything. 

1646  the  Atlas  or  main  Axis  which  supported  this  ojunion :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Pseud.  Ep.,  Blc  n.  ch.  vi..  p.  73.  IMO  The  axis  of  the  revolt  was  the 
religious  question :  Motley,  Netherl.,  i.  v.  169  (1868X  tN.  E.  O.) 

\.  I  c.  a  process  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  upon 
which  the  head  turns. 

I.  2.  the  imaginary  straight  line  about  which  a  body 
revolves  or  rotates,  the  imaginary  straight  line  between  the 
poles  of  a  heavenly  body ;  also  the  earth's  axis  produced, 
about  which  the  heavens  seem  to  revolve. 

1398  voo  sterres  wyndep  and  tumep  rounde  aboute  pat  lyne,  pat  is  calde 
Axis:  Trevisa,  Tr.  Barlh.  be  P.  R.,  viii.  xxxv.  1640  Tb'  Diametre  of  that 
noctumall  Roll  t  was  the  right  Axis  of  this  opake  sphear:  H.  More,  Phil.  Po., 
p.  325  (1647).  1646  the  North  and  Southern  Pole,  are  the  invariable  terms  m 
that  Axis  wliereon  the  Heavens  do  move :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  vi. 
ch.  vii.  p.  359  (i686)l  1665  Jufiiter  might  then  be  said  to  turn  upon  his 
Axe:  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  1.  No.  i,  p.  3.  1712  a  Sun  moving  on  its  own 

Axis:  Spectator,  No.  ^72,  Sept.  i,  p.  675  (Morley).  1856  as  if  the  axis  of  his 
eyes  were  united  to  his  backoone,  and  only  moved  with  the  trunk:  Emerson, 
Engl.  Traits,  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  46  (Bohn,  1866X 

I.  2  a.  the  imaginary  straight  line  by  the  revolution  of  a 
plane  figure  about  which  solids  are  generated  (hypothetically), 
whose  sections  at  right  angles  to  this  line  are  circles  through 
the  centre  of  which  the  line  passes,  as  x  cone,  a  cylinder, 
a  sphere. 

1670  The  axe  of  a  Sphere  is  that  right  line  which  abideth  fixed,  about  which 
the  semicircle  was  moued :  Billingsley,  Eucl.,  Bk.  XL  Def.  13,  foL  316  r". 
1671  the  Axis  or  Altitude  of  the  Cone:  Digges,  Pantom.,  ui.  iiL  Q  ij  b. 
(N.E.  D.)  1579  the  Axis  of  the  Peece:  —  Stratiot.,  p.  186.  1646  when 
the  tixis  of  the  visive  cones,  diffused  from  the  object,  fall  not  upon  the  same 
plane:  Sir  Th.  Brown.  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xx.  p.  123(1686).  1672  an 
imaginary  Line,  lying  almost  like  the  .^:rtr  of  a  Cylinder  between  the  oppoute 
ends :  R.  Boyle,  Virtues  0/ Corns,  p.  7a 

II.  axis  of  symmetry. 

1 1.  I.  an  imaginary  line  about  which  the  parts  of  a  regular 
figure  or  a  regular  solid  (not  being  a  solid  of  revolution,  see 
I.  2  a)  lie  symmetrically.  In  a  conic  section  the  major  axis 
is  the  diameter  which  passes  through  the  foci  or  focus,  the 
minor  axis  is  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  major  axis, 
but  sometimes  any  diameter  of  a  curve,  «./.  any  straight  line 
which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords,  is  called  an  axis. 

1671  The  Plane  of  the  Axis  is  a  Section  wherein  is  the  Axe  of  the  Chrystal, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Axes  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  Axe  of  the  Columne: 
H.  O.,  Tr.  N.  Steno's  Prodrom.  on  Solids  in  Solids,  p.  53.  1776  Hutton, 
Math.  Diet.,  I.  r/j. 

II.  2.  an  imaginary  line  marking  a  more  or  less  sym> 
metrical  division  of  anything. 

1840  The  lofVy  mountains  on  the  north  side  compose  the  granitic  axis,  or 
backbone  of  the  country:  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle,  ch.  x.  p.  224.  1888 
the  longer  axis  of  the  city :  Academy,  Jan.  3X,  p.  49/2. 

II.  3.  Bot.  (<»)  the  axis  of  inflorescence,  the  central  line 
about  which  the  organs  of  inflorescence  are  symmetrically 
arranged;  {p)  the  line  of  the  main  stem  and  root 

a,  1741  It  opens  from  the  point  to  the  basis  into  seven  or  eight  parts, 
faollow'd  gutterwise,  which  joining  vnth  the  Axis  that  runs  through  the  middle  of 
it,  form  so  many  ApartmenU  fijU  of  Seeds :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumrfort's  Voy. 
Levant,  VoL  IIL  p.  63. 

III.  Teckn.  In  many  sciences  axis  denotes  a  medial 
or  central  line,  or  a  main  line  of  direction :  e.g.  GeoL,  anti- 
clinal axis,  an  imaginary  Une  on  opposite  sides  of  which 
strata  curve  or  slope  downward ;  synclinal  axis,  an  imaginary 
line  on  opposite  sides  of  which  strata  curve  or  slope  upward : 
optics,  the  straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  object  of  vision,  a 
ray  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  lens  or  system  of  lenses: 
Magnetism,  an  imaginary  line  joining  a  pair  of  magnetic 
poles :  Physiol.,  a  main  line  of  growth  or  development ;  axis- 
ly Under,  a  central  substance  of  nervous  matter  m  a  nerve. 
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aznnge,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  axunge;  axnngla,  Lat:  sb.:  goose- 
grease,  lard,  fat  of  the  kidneys. 

1663  Bnmckurune,  Axungia.  Butter,  Calu«s  tallow.. .Ammomum ;  T.  Gala, 
AnUd.,  Tol,  ^ro.  1611  S.  Nicolas  knights.. .Had  dropt  their  fat  axungia  to 
the  lee:  G.  Vadian,  in  Pantg.  Vtrut  on  Coryat's  Cntditiu,  sig.  I5  r»  (T776X 
1680  the  pinguidity  or  fecundious  fat  of  the  Gooses  axungia  (vulgarly  cailcd 
gieace):  John  Tavlok,  Wkt.,  sig.  K4ro. 

*ayall,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  ultimately  fr.  Port.  <Ma='nurse*, 
'governess':  a  native  (E.  Indian)  nurse,  or  lady's-maid. 

1779  the  iya  came  down  and  told  me  that  her  mistress  wanted  a  candle; 
Extract,mEclutso/OlJCakuUa,ni.  iyv\t,  Stiff L]  Vlii 'E.yaii:  India 
Gaxette,  Oct.  13.  [Yule]  1810  The  female  who  attends  a  lady  while  she  is 
dressing,  &c.,  is  called  an  Ayah;  Williamson,  V.  M.,  i,  337.  [(^.)  1839  Her 
Ayak  she  chided,  scolded,  beat,  abused :  Tlu  BtHraltt,  p.  181.  1863  the 
Hindoo  Ayah  and  the  English  maid :  C.  Rsaoe,  Hard  Cask.  Vol.  i.  p.  ^36. 
1883  bidding  us  all  a  cheery  "good-night''  as  she  retired  with  her  ayah  mto 
the  carnage :  M.  Crawfokd,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  ix.  p.  iSa, 

ay  ant:  Eng.  fir.  Fr.    See  aidant. 

*ayiiiitamiento,  sb. :  Sp. :  corporation,  municipal  council. 

bef.  1869  Disjointed  memomnda,  the  proceedings  of  ayuntasttitntos  and  early 
departmental  juntas:  Brbt  Hartb,  Complete  Taies,  Pt.  II.  p.  177  (18.. )l 
IflUBO  Here  on  the  platform,  waiting  to  meet  the  Governor,  was  the  whole  Ayun- 
tamiento — excepting  one  member,  who  was  ill — the  doctors,  the  old  priest,  and  as 
many  of  the  people  as  could  be  present:  Daily  News,  Aug.  31,  p.  5/7. 

azabra,  zabra,  sb.:  Sp. :  a  light  coasting  vessel.  The 
form  sabra  seems  to  be  Biscayan. 

1698  Zabraes,  Pataches  or  other  small  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Fleete:  R.  Hak- 
Linrr.  Voyagts,  Vol.  i.  p.  601.  1600  it  is  needfull  for  this  armie,  that  so 
pataches  De  brought  from  Biscay,  and  ao  Asabras  from  Caatro:  ib..  Vol.  111. 
p.  533.  ~  sir  lehn  Hawkins  fleet  was  chased  by  Hue  of  the  king  of  Sfaines 
frigats  or  Zabias:  ii.,  p.  5B4. 

azagay:  Port    See  assegaL 

*azalea  (.=.  ii  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Mod.  Lat.  agalea,  fr.  Gk. 
dCaXia,  fem.  of  adj.  d(aK4ot,'=' dry':  name  of  a  genus  of 
woody  plants  and  shrubs  (Nat.  Order  Ericaceae,  'heaths'}, 
which  grow  in  sand,  and  bear  a  profusion  of  large  delicate 
flowers. 

1763  Chambbus,  Cycl,  Snppl.  1767  hardy  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
trees. ..such  as...labtuiiuni5,  hypencums,  euonymus,  dog-woods,  azaleas,  mezereons : 
J.  Abercrombib,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  606  (1B03).  1813  There  was 
formerly  a  very  fine  shrub  of  this  Azalea  in  the  garden  of  M.  Jerome  van  Bever- 
nuick :  Med.  &•  Pkys.  youm..  Vol  xxviii.  p.  341.  1867  a  thicket  of  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  and  clambering  roses:  C  Kincslbt,  Ttuo  Years  Ago,  Introd., 
p.  xL  (t877X 

Azamoglan(d)  s:  Turk.    See  Zamoglans. 
azlmene,  adj. :  Astral.    See  first  quotation. 

1698  Of  the  degrees  Masculine  and  Feminine,  bright,  smokie...and  diminish* 
ing  fortune,  and  of  those  which  bring  imbecilitie  or  weakenesse  to  the  bodye. 


—  azemene:  ib.,  sig.  M  a  l^. 
Degrees  in  the  Zodiack:  Bailbv. 


1731    AZIMEN  DEGREES. ..are  certain 
1819  J.  Wilson,  Diet.  AstroL 


[From  Arab,  samdtta, = 'a  chronic  disease  or  languor'.  Al- 
chabitius  in  the  version  of  Jo.  Hispalensis  (Venice,  1482,  fol. 
d  6)  says  "  Sexta  domus  est  pars  mfirmitatis  azemena  id  est 
debilitatis  alicuius  membronim"  (Prof.  Robertson  Smith).] 

aziola :  ?dialectic  It.    See  assinolo. 

Azoara :  Arab.    See  AsBOra. 


azogae,  sb. :  Sp.  fr.  Sp.-Arab.  as-tauga,  fr.  Arab,  al-zimq, 
='the  quicksilver',  whence  also  ultimately  azoth  {q.  v.),  and 
assogue  {—J^,  through  Fr.  assogue,='ii  Spanish  vessel 
freighted  with  quicksilver':  quicksilver;  but  see  quot. 

1647  He  told  me  that  there  are,  in  the  motmtains,  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  "azo^e";  by  this  last  word,  I  understood  him  to  mean  quicksilver; 
but  in  strict  mining  language,  "azogue"  is  used  to  mean  silver  ore  adapted  for 
amalgamation ;  for  the  ores  that  1  brought  to  the  United  States,  and  which  he 
called  "azogue",  do  not  contain  any  mercury :  Reconnaus.Jr.  Fori  Leavenwortk, 
p.  486{i848X 

azoth,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  azoth  (see  azogae) :  Alch. :  cant 
name  for  mercury  or  quicksilver  which  alchemists  thought  to 
be  the  essential  base  of  all  metals ;  also  Paracelsus'  panacea. 

1477  As  Water  of  Litketrge  which  would  not  misse,  |  With  Water  di  Atotxo 
maytlacvirgimsi  T.  Norton,  Ordinall,  ch.  v.  in  Ashmole's  Tkeut.Ckem.  Brit., 
p.  77(1653).  1610  your  ad rop,  I  Your  lato,  azoch,  zemich,  chibrit,  heautarit: 
B.  JoNSON,  Alck.,  ii.  3.  bef.  1663  Our  gxeate  Elixermont  high  of  price,  |  Our 
Asot,  OUT  Basaliske,  our  Adrop,  and  our  Cocafrice:  Bloompield,  in  Ashmole's 
Tkeal.  Ckem.  Brit,  p.  31a  (1653).  1731  AZOTH,  [among  Ckymists]  the 
Mercury  of  any  Metallick  Body;  Also  an  Universal  Medicioe:  Bailey.  1788 
Paracelsus's  azoth...a  [professed]  preparation  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury:  Cham- 
bers, Cycl.,  S.V, 

Azrael:  Arab.  'Asrail:  Semitic  Mythol.:  name  of  the 
angel  of  death. 

1800  And  Azrael  comes  in  answer  to  thy  prayer :  SOUTHBV,  Tkalaba,  i.  46. 
1813  Ev'n  Azrael. ..shall  not  doom  for  ever  |  (Jur  hearts  to  undivided  dust: 
Byron,  Bride  0/  Ahydos,  l.  xi.  1819    I  therefore  let  the  funeral  proceed 

without  further  mterruption,  lest  Azrafl  and  his  host  should  render  me  account* 
able  for  the  delay:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  76  (1830).  1836  Adoo- 
bec  el  Hakim,  before  whose  face  the  angel  Azrael  spreads  his  wings  and  departs 
from  the  sick  chamber :  Scott,  Taiisman,  ch.  viiL  p.  38/1  (186BX 

aztilejo,  sb. :  Sp. :  glazed  tile,  Dutch  tile,  fr.  adj.  azuUa, 
=  'bluishness',  fr.  Sp.  «««/,= 'azure'. 

1864  [See  Albambra). 

aznrine  {L  —  ±),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  asurin,  fem.  -ine :  lit. 
'azure-ish ',  of  a  pale,  grayish  blue  color. 

1666  the  sayde  Axurine  stone:  R.  Edbn,  Decades,  Sect.  vi.  p.  363  (iSSsX 
1600  the  wrists  of  their  hands,  whereupon  they  lay  a  colour  which  contmueui 
daike  azurine:  R.  Hakluyt,  y'oyages,  VoL  ill.  p.  37. 

azygos,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  Gk.  2^170;,=' without  a 
yoke' (fwyJv),  'not  having  a  fellow':  Physiol,  technical  term 
applied  to  oi^ns  or  parts  of  organs  which  are  not  found  in 
pairs.    Anglicised  as  azygous. 

azjrme,  azime  (.=-  j£),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
airyme,  fr.  Gk.  iCvfiot :  unleavened ;  a  Jewish  Passover  cake 
of'^unleavened  bread. 

1683  Purge  the  old  leaven,  that  you  may  be  a  new  paste,  as  ye  are  azymes : 
Jf.  T.  (Rhem.),  i  Cor.,  v.  7.  (N.  E.  D.]  1661  Peculiar  ceremonies,  to  wit... 
the  use  of  their  Azimes  and  the  obligation  of  their  first  bom ;  Ramleigks  Appari' 
tion,  306.  \ib.\  1788  A  question  concerning  the  Amyms  was  fie^ely  debated 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  essence  of  the  Eucharist  was  supposed  in  the  East 
and  West  to  depend  on  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread :  Gibbon,  Decl. 
6*  Fall,  VoL  XI.  p.  173  (j8t3X 

Azymes  (—  il),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  azymes  (pi.  adj.  used  as 
sb.),  fr.  Gk.  S-{iiiia  (Lat.  azyma),  neut  pL  adj.:  name  of  the 
Jewish  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

1683  And  as  for  A^rmes,  when  they  English  it  tke/etut  ofsweeie  bread,  it  is 
a  false  interpretation  of  the  word :  A'.  T.  (Rnem.X  Pref.,  sig.  c  3  f».  —  And  the 
firstdayof  the  Azymes  the  Disciples  came  to  Jbsos:  ij.,  Mat.,  xxvL  17.  1731 
AZYMA,  AZYMES. ..the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  among  the  Jems:  Bailey. 


B. 


B,  b,  be :  Mus. :  name  of  the  third  and  tenth  notes  of  Guido 
Aretno's  Great  Scale,  the  seventeenth  being  formerly  indi- 
cated by  bb.  It  appears  that  our  B^,  which  answers  to  the 
old  B  fa  mi  the  tenth  note,  and  B  fa  mi  in  alt  the  seven- 
teenth note  of  the  Great  Scale,  when  they  fell  in  the  third 
and  sixth  hexachords  (causing  them  to  be  called  soft),  was 
anciently  regarded  as  the  normal  sound  o{  B  called  B  molle; 
while  our  B  answers  to  the  third  note  of  the  Great  Scale 
and  to  the  tenth  and  seventeenth  notes  when  they  fell  in  the 
fourth  and  seventh,  or  bard  hexachords;  so  that  the  third 
note  of  the  Great  Scale,  B  mi,  was  distinguished  as  |,  B 
quarre  ('  squared*),  written  H  in  German.      Eventually  t} 


became  the  sign  for  'natural',  and !?,  which  is  'round  B',  the 
sign  for  'flat'.  In  modern  English  music,  B,  also  called  Si, 
stands  for  the  seventh  note  in  the  scale  of  C  major.  B 
molle  was  early  Anglicised,  through  Fr.  Bemol,  as  bemol{e), 
beemoll  {='  semitone'  in  Bacon's  ^at.  Hist.,  Cent.  ii.  §  104). 
See  beoii. 

1696    Note  that  the  Song  is  called  sharpe  which  hath  mi  in  B.  /a  mi, 
Natnrall  which  hath  mi'mEla  mi,  anija  in  F/a  vt.  Flat  which  hath  ySi  in  B 

/a  mi'.  Patkway  to  Mus.,  sig.  A  iiii  vo.  1697  b  quarre,  b  molle,  b  fa  n  mi  : 
Th.  Morlby,  Mus.,  p.  4.  1609  b  fa  {}  mi;  Dodland,  Tr.  Omitk,  Microl., 
p.  8.  —  B  fa;  ib.,  p.  33,  — oiVoyces,  Some  are  called  b  mols  Viz,  Vt  Pa  because 
they  make  a  Flat  sound:  f^.,  p.  6. 
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*RA.  may  sometimes  stand  instead  of  A.B.  for  Mod.  Lat. 
baccalaureus  artium,  or  it  may  stand  for  'bachelor  of  arts'. 
What  B.A.  stands  for,  when  applied  to  a  woman,  is  un- 
certain ;  perhaps  for  coined  Lat.  baccalaurea  artium. 

*18T7  Degree  of  B.  A. :  Echo,  June  4.  tSt.] 

B.  v.,  abbrev.  for  Beata  Virgo,  =  'the  Blessed  Virgin 
(Mary)'.    B.  V.  VL,  abbrev.  for  Beata  Virgo  Maria. 

♦Baal  {J.-):  Heb.  Ba'al{^\.  Ba'ahm),  =  ']ord' :  the  chief 
male  deity  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  the  partner  of 
Ashtoretb.  The  plural  properly  signifies  local  varieties  of 
the  deity.  Sometimes  Baai  represents  any  false  god  or  false 
religion. 

abt.  1680  but  the  Queen  had  the  greater  advantage,  for  she  likewise  took 
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Vii., 


build  a 


Wis.,  VoL  1.  p.  119  (1707X 

.  baaB(e),  j3.  :  Du.  ^oor,  orig.  =  ' uncle':  master;  see  boss. 

1636  our  Baau,  (for  to  a  Dutch  Captaine  is  called)  chose  a  Ma.'iter  of 
Mis^mle:  Purchas,  Piigrimt,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  1x7.  —  our  Baeue,  to  saue 
htmselfe,  stayed  abooid '.  ih.,^.  ziB. 

*Babel:  Heb.  &J^*/,=' Babylon',  name  of  the  city,  on  the 
site  of  which  Babylon  was  supposed  to  stand,  and  of  the 
tower  which  are  mentioned  in  Genesis  xi.,  which  name  is 
said,  V.  9,  to  have  been  given  because  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues. 

1.  a  lofty  tower,  a  monument  of  power,  a  visionary  scheme 
of  ambition. 

1608  To  raign  in  Heav'n  rais'd  not  with  bold  defiance  |  (Like  braubg 
AimcTw/...)  I  Another  Babel:  J.  Svlvestkr,  Tr.  Du  Bartat.  a.  177  (1608)1 
1647  the  building  up  a  Presbyterian  Babell:  Mtrc.  MtloMCMiicus,  No.  11, 
p.  66.        1711    the  fond  Builder  of  BattlU:  SftclaUr,  Na  167,  Sept.  11, 

(/3  (Morley),        1730  Some  perhaps  may  thuik  him  able  |  In  the  state  to 

a  Babel:  Swift,  Prmtu,  Wks.,  Vol.  x.  p.  jia(i8i4X 

I  a.    any  city  or  empire,  city  of  confusion. 

1 1686  And  second  Babell,  tyrant  of  the  West,  |  Her  ayry  Towers  upraised 
much  more  high:  Spins.,  Wkt.,  p.  6o8/a  (1883X  1603  O  cancell  it,  that  they 
may  euery  where,  I  In  stead  of  BoAti,  build  Itnualemi  J.  Sylvester,  Tr. 
I}u  Bartas,  Babylon,  p.  332  (1608).  1619  the  s^rituall  Babel  is  an  earthly 
Gtie,  built  of  Bnckes,  baraened  by  Fire  from  the  Hellish  Furnace:  Pukchas, 
Microcotmiu,  ch.  xxxviiL  p.  363.  —  farre  vnlike  the  Pbilosophicall  Babtl.  bable, 
b«bble-Tower,  built  with  eartnen  Brickts  (humane  Conceit  and  Arrogance):  ib,, 
ch.  LP.  7.  1676  Turk  and  Pope,  (those  Soveiaigns  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Babtfy.  J.  Smith,  Ckriit.  Relig.  Afftal,  Bk.  L  ch.  vii.  f  i,  p.  51. 

2.  confusion  of  tongues. 

1607  confused  Babels  tongues  are  againe  reduced  to  their  significant 
^alects:  Topsell,  Four-/.  Brtuts,  sij^.  A^f^.  bef  1668  a  Speaker,  who 
(tho  young)  |  Carries  an  ord'red  Babel  in  his  Tongue:  J.  Cleveland,  IVks., 
p.  151  (1687).  1666  a  mixture  of  several  Nations. ..who  albeit  they  made  a 
.^OAr/ of  several  Languages,  ^t  live  harmoniously:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  Z90  (i6^7X  bef.  1683  without  the  miracle  of  Confusion  at  first,  in  so  long  a 
tmct  of  tune,  there  had  probably  been  a  Babel:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  viii. 
p.  43  (1686X  bef.  1783  almost  all  Estates  and  Degrees  of  People  were  huddled 
together  in  a  Concision  of  Language  like  Babtl:  K.  North,  Examen,  11.  viL 
S».  p.  S4o(>74oX 

3.  a  confused  noise. 

1668  Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabble,  |  Th'  had  heard  three 
Labourers  of  Babtl:  S.  Butler,  Hmliinu,  Pt.  1.  Cant  L  p.  9.  *1876  an 
absolute  Babel  of  sound:  Tinus,  Oct.  4,  P-  4/6-  ISul  1883  the  increasing 
babel  above  made  us  fear  that  more  of  the  enemy  had  arrived :  S.  M.  Palmer, 
in  MaamllMM's  Mag.,  VoL  47,  p.  194/1  (1883X 

4.  a  scene  of  confusion. 

1633  A  Babtl  of  wild  humours :  B.  Johson,  Masquts  (VoL  ilX  p.  97  (1S40X 
16S6  all  the  chambets  |  Are  a  mere  babel,  or  another  bedlam:  Beau.  &  Fu, 
LUtl*  Thitf.  IT.]  16iM  And  the^  would  thinke  that  England  in  conclusion,  [ 
Were  a  meere  bable  BabtllcX  confusion :  John  Taylor.  Ivks.,  sig.  a  Aaa  3  v^^s. 
1666  to  produce  OnUr  out  of  a  Babtl  of  rags:  R.  Head,  Engl.  Rogue,  sig. 
c  3  r».  bef.  1667  Thou  Babel  which  confound'at  the  Eye  |  With  uninielligibTe 
Varut:f\  Cowley,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  131  (1707)  1676  hence  proceeds  the 
Babeltx  confusion  of  Habits:  H.  Woollev,  GentUwomaH*s  ComUutioH,'^  78. 
1738  To  turn  religion  to  a  fable,  I  And  make  the  govemment  a  Babel:  Swirr, 
Wks.,  p.  601/1  (iMgX  1888  this  Babel  of  confiision:  W.  Black,  Volaiule, 
VoL  I.  ch.  XL  p.  907. 

5.  in  combinations. 

1616    Some  shew  their  pride  in  raysing  sutely  bowers,  |  Which  seem  to 
■ '■     Babell  towers:  R.  C,  Ttrne^  Whistle,  in.  938,  p.  33  (1871X 


threatne  heaven  like 

1678  otherwise  their  whole  Dispuution  would  be  but  a  kind  of 

and  Coniiision :  Cudworth,  Inttll.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  cb.  iv.  p.  194. 


kr/.  Language 


I>abiroiu(8)a,  -rus(s}a,  sb.:  Malay ^4^(-r^ja,=>* bog-deer': 
a  kind  of  wild  hog ;  see  quotations. 

1678  The  head  of  a  Babiroussa;  it  hath  two  long  Tushes  on  the  lower  jaw, 
and  on  the  upper  two  Horns  [the  canine  teeth]  that  come  out  a  little  above  the 


RAV,  fendenius.  Vol.  I.  en.  xvu.  p.  175  (1879).  1803  grumbled 
ig  about  Babylon  and  the  scarlet  lady :  —  Esmond,  1.  62  (3rd  Ed.X 
A  Babflonish  dialect,  |  Which  learned  Pedanu  much  affea :  S.  Bdt 


Bdtler, 


Teeth  and  turn  up  towards  the  Eyes:  J.  Rat,  youm.  Lew  Countr.,  p.  m. 
1790  The  BABIROUSSA,  though  classed  by  natuialLsu  with  the  Hw  kind, 
differs  from  animals  of  that  species  in  a  variety  of  particulars :  BewicKs  Hist,  ef 
Quadru^ds,  p.  136.  1883  The  Babiroussa  is  a  species  of  wild  hog,  peculiar 
to  the  islands  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  remarkable,  in  the  male  animal,  for  the 
extraordinary  growth  and  direction  of  the  canine  teeth :  lUustr.  Loud.  News, 
S^t.  8,  p.  343. 

*baboo,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  b&ba :  properly  a  title  of 
respect  attached  to  a  name,  applied  to  designate  educated 
Beng^ees  and  even  native  clerks  who  write  English. 

1776  I  went  one  day  to  Baboo  Rada  Chum :  Trial  of  fose^  Fowke, 
p.  ii/i.  1783  "Cautoo  Baboo"  appears  as  a  subscriber  to  a  famine  fund 
at  Madras :  India  Gasette,  Oct.  19.  [Yule]  1834  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
Baboos:  Bp.  Hebkr,  7<W".|L  31(1844).  \ib.]  \tW  iht  corps  de  bailel... (arm 
part  of  the  regular  esublishment  of  our  fnend  the  Baboo:  Once  a  Week,  Sept. 
17,  p.  ^36h.  1871  The  Bennii  baboos  make  the  pretty  little  males  of 
the  amaoavat... fight  together:  C^  Darwin,  Desc.  tfMan,  VoL  n.  ch.  xiiL  p.  49. 

baboosh,  babouche,  baboushe.    See  papooah. 

♦Babylon  {J.--):  Gk.  Ba/9i;X<».',= 'Babel'  {g.v.):  the 
capital  of  the  Cbaldaean  empire,  famed  for  its  size  and  mag- 
nincence ;  also,  the  mystic  city  of  the  book  of  Revelation ; 
applied  invidiously  to  Rome  and  the  Papal  power,  and  to 
any  great,  rich  and  wicked  city,  e.g.  London. 

Babylonish,  in  reference  to  Babel,  signifies  'confused', 
'unintelligible';  also,  'Romish'. 

1684  The  great  Babilons  which  thou  hast  built:  Rainbow,  Labour,  41 
(i^SSX  (N.  E.D.]  1860  (fc>  weren't  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  town.  Neither  one 
of  us  was  particularly  eager  about  rushing  mto  that  smoking  Babylon: 
Thackeray,  Pendenms,  VoL  1.  ch.  xvii.  p.  175  (i8jr9X  1863  grumUed  out 
aomethinj     •      -  "  •    ■  •   '  •         •  ....... 

1668 
Hudibna,  Pt.  L  Cant.  L  p.  8. 

bacallao,  sb.:  Sp. :  cod-fish,  ling;  esp.  salted,  in  which 
state  it  is  largely  used  in  Lent 

1666  As  he  traueyled  by  the  coastes  of  this  greate  lande  (which  he  i^uned 
Baccatlaos^...  Sebastian  Cabot  him  selfe,  named  those  landes  Baccailaos,  by. 
cause  that  in  the  seas  therabout  he  founde  so  great  multitudes  of  certeyne  bigge 
fysshes  much  lyke  vnto  tunies  (which  the  inhabitantes  caule  BaccaUaos)  that 
they  sumtymes  suyed  his  shippes:  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  I.  p.  161  (1885X 
1600  there  is  great  abundance  of  that  kinde  of  fish  which  the  Sauages  call 
baeaslaes:  R.  Hakldyt,  yoynges,  VoL  ill.  p.  6.  1613  It  chanced  by  hap  to 
be  on  Friday,  and  therefore  there  was  no  other  meat  in  the  Inne,  then  a  few 
pieces  of  a  lish  called  in  Castile  Abadexo,  in  Andaluiia  Bacallao,  and  in  some 
places  CuradiUo—txtA  a  but  poore-Iohn;  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Den  Quixote,  Pu  I. 
ch.  iL  p.  14. 

VivccB-h,  sb. :  Ir. :  a  cripple,  a  lame  or  deformed  beggar. 

1818  The  baccah  was  occupied  in  preparing  such  a  table  equipage. ..as  the 
house  afiTorded:  Lady  Morcan,  FL  Macarthy,  VoL  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  184  (1819X 

baccar(i8),  bacchar(iB),  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^x<V"  '■  ^  plant, 
the  root  of  which  yielded  a  fragrant  oil,  perhaps  Celtic  Vale- 
rian. 

1684  Of  berrie  hearing  baccar  bowze  a  wreath  or  garland  knit;  R.  Scott, 
Disc.  Witch.,  VSV.  xii.  ch.  xviiL  p.  368.  1608  As  for  the  Sower  of  Privet, 
Saffron  and  Baccaris,  that  is  to  say.  Our  Ladies  gloves,  or  Nard  Rusticke: 
Holland,  Tr.  Flut.  Mor.,  p.  684. 

*baccara(t),  sb. :  Fr.  baccara :  a  mode  of  gambling  with 
cards,  in  which  one  player,  as  banker,  plays  against  the  rest 

1866  playing  baccarat :  Ouida,  Stralhmore,  VoL  L  ch.  vL  p.  86.  1884 
Baccarat  was  the  game  throughout  the  night,  and  at  it  thousands  were  nightly 
won  and  lost:  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  Law  Reports,  13  Q.  B.  D.,  513. 

bacchanal  {j.  —  —),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng;.  fr.  Lat  bacckdnalis, 
adj.  to  Bacchus,  Gk.  %ixxoi,  god  of  wine. 

I.  ctdj. :  I.  pertaining  to  Bacchus  or  his  worship,  inspired 
by  Bacchus ;  (of  songs,  &c.)  dithyrambic  (see  dithyramb) ; 
hence,  wild,  extravagant ;  riotous ;  ecstatic,  phrensied. 

1660  Unto  whom  vns  yearely  celebrated  the  feast  bacchanal:  NicoLU, 
Thucyd.,  p.  5a  [R.]  1698  His  wanton  disciples. ..in  their  fantasticall  Letteii, 
and  Bacchanall  Sonnets,  extoll  him  monstrously:  G.  Harvey,  Pierces  Super, 
erog.,  Wks.,  n.  371  (Grosart).         1608  the  Bacchanall  songs,  called  Dithy- 


:cept 
cheere  and  tumults:  Purchas,  Pilgrims^ \q\.  u.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1504. 

L  adj. :  2.    given  over  to  drunken  excitement,  habitually 
drunken,  tipsy,  riotous,  caused  by  drunken  excitement 

1887  Vour  solemne  and  bacchanal  feasts,  that  you  observe  yearly:  Crowlet, 

'khacchil 

._ ..  ,_,  ,.,,,,. 1762 

Falconer,  To  Dk.  York,  144.  [i*.] 


Deliberate  Answer,  foL  36.  [C.  E.  D.]     1711  Abacchinal  nymph:  SHAPTSSB.i 
Charac.,  111.  364  (1737X  [N.  E.  D.]        1763  Exulting  with  bacchanal  rage: 


L  adj. :  3.    intoxicating,  characterised  by  the  presence  or 
the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drink. 
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II.  sb. :  1.  a  priest  or  priestess  or  votary  of  Bacchus,  one 
inspired  by  Bacchus,  a  bacchant  or  1>acchante  {gg.  v.). 

1090  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals,  |  Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their 
rage:  Shaks.,  MitU,  NU.  Dr.,  v.  48.  17M  the  several  musical  instruments 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  ApoUos,  muses,  fauns,  satyrs,  bacchanals, 
and  shepherds;  ADDISON,  IVks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  465(Bohn,  1854).  1830  throwing 

about  their  arms  and  heads  like  infuriated  Bacchanals;  T.  S.  Ht;GHEs,  Trav.  ih 
Sicilji,  Vol  II.  ch.  iiL  p.  48. 

W.sb-:  2.    a  drunken  man,  a  tipsy  reveller. 

1831  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine  1  |  Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call —  |  How 
answers  each  bold  Bacchanal !  Byron,  Don  yuan,  iii.  IxxxvL  (9X 

II.  sb.:  3.  pi.  a  festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  an  artistic 
representation  of  this  festival,  a  drunken  revel,  an  orgy ;  see 
Baccbanalia. 

II.  sb.:  ^  a  dance  or  song  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  a 
drinking-song. 

1606  Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals,  I  And  celebrate  our 
drink t  Shaks.,  Ant.  and  Cltof.,u.  7,  110.  1780  Then  Genius  danc'd  a 
bacchanal;  CowrsR,  TaiU  Taii,  Poems,  VoL  i.  p.  23  (1808). 

Bacch&nftlla, sb.pl. :  Lat. :  f\.oiBaccMnal,fT.bacchanalis, 
adj. = 'bacchanal'  {3.  v.). 

1.  the  triennial  feast  or  orgies  of  Bacchus  celebrated  at 
night  in  Rome  with  much  riot  and  license  (also  pi.  of  the 
same).  Anglicised  as  Bacchanals,  -alles,  -ales,  wrongly  and 
rarely  as  sing.  Bacchanal. 

1691  But  in  Athens  their  BacckaMolia  is  solempnized  in  Nouember: 
L.  Lix)YD,  Trifl.  of  Trittmfket,  sig.  Ds»».  1603  Whiles  the  feast  of 
Ba£ckiu  called  Bacchanalia  was  celebrated  at  Rome  there  was  one  Amnttut 
who  never  in  all  his  life  had  drunke  wine  but  water  onely;  Holu^nd,  Tr.  Pint. 
Mar.,  p.  (^13.  —  The  procession  and  solemnitie  of  the  Bacchanales  which  was 
exhibited  m  our  countrey:  iS.,  p.  314.  — the  Baccbanallcs  and  such  stinking 
ordures  of  idolaters:  i6,,  p.  358.  1611  The  Romans  had  their  severall  feasts, 
whctof  some  were  called  Btuchatialia  or  Dionysia:  T.  Corvat,  Cruditiet, 
Vol.  III.  sig.  o  7  v'(x776).  1666  at  the  Mountain  Metros  he  celebrated  the 
Bacchanalia,  and  for  nfteen  dayes  glutted  the  Army  with  those  mystic  fopperies: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  351  (1677X  1696  more  resembling  a  pagan 
hctcchanalia  than  an  assembly  of  Cbristums;  Evelyn,  Cerrrs/.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  357 
(1873X        bef.  1744  Carthusian  fasts,  and  fulsome  bacchanals;  Pope.    [J.f 

2.  an  artistic  representation  of  the  feast  of  Bacchus. 

17B3  Chambers,  Cj>cl.,  SuppL,  s.v. 

3.  drinking-songs.    Rare.    Scarcely  correct. 

1661  In  tavenu,  chanting  their  dithrambicia  and  bestial  baccbanalias: 
EvBLVH,  Ckar.  Eng.,  Wks.,  158  (1805X    [N.  E.  D.l 

bacchanalian,  -ianism,  derivatives  fr.  bacchanal  {g.v^. 

1066  shamelesse  drunken  bacchanalian  women;  Stow,  CArvn.  tR-]  1636 
BacchantUean  frewt,  Women-Bacchus- Priests:  Cockeram,  Pt.  1.  (3nd  Ed.). 
1836  an  old  fellow.. .was  tottering  home  under  the  same  Bacchanalian  auspices 
as  ourselves:  Lord  Lvtton, /'/Mom,  ch.  xlix.  p.  143(1859).  1886  It  has  a 
capital  subject. ..not  adequately  carried  out  by  the  representation  of  a  sort  of 
bacchanalian  procession  of  dancen;  Athenentm,  May  39,  p.  720/3.  1833  The 
never-sul1iciently-to-be-extolled  bacchanalianism  of  Billy  Pitt  and  Harry  Dtudas; 
Btackmxxls  Mag.,  Vol.  xxxil.  p.  395. 

bacchant  (.i  .r),  sb.,  also  attrib. :  Eng.  {masc.  saAfem.)  fr. 
Fr.  bacchante,  fem.,  or  else  (at  first  pi.  only)  fr.  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
bacchantes. 

1.  .r^. :  a  priest,  priestess,  or  votary  of  Bacchus,  a  phren- 
«ed  person,  a  dnmken  reveller. 

1774  Bacchants  reeling  to  the  iqisy  song:  ^/^m.  J/<y.,  11.  43S.  tN.  E.D.1 

2.  attrib. 

1800  Many  a  rose-lipped  bacchant  maid  |  Is  culling  clusteis  in  their  shade: 
Moore,  Anacreon,  iv.  13.  [N.  E.  D.J  liSSl  turning  his  facetious  head,  | 
Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air:  Byron,  Dan  yuan,  ill.  xliiL 

bacchante,  sb./em. :  It.  baccante,  with  h  inserted  after  Fr. 
bacchante  or  Lat,  pi,  bacchantes  and  perhaps  also  after  bac- 
chanal, &c.  Sometimes  pronounced  as  if  Fr. :  a  priestess  of 
Bacchus,  a  female  votary  of  Bacchus,  a  phrensied  female,  a 
drunken  female.    Also  attrib. 

1S79  as  those  that  are  taken  and  posiest  with  the  Anie  of  the  Bacchantes 
(Lat.):  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  997  (i6i3X  1797  She  capered  with  the 
intoxication  of  a  Bacchante:  Holcroft,  Tr.  Stoiber^s  Trav.,  iii.  IxxviL  170 
(snd  Ed.).  [N.  E.  D.l  1819  One  night,  after  drudging  to  amuse  a  set  of 
brutes  1  met  with  such  ill.treatment  from  the  Bacchantes  their  companions,  as  to 
make  me  expect,  with  my  poor  lyre,  the  end  of  Orpheus:  T.  Hoi^  Anast., 
Vol.  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  137  {1830).  1831  the  male  I  Was^uan,  who,— an  awkwanl 
thing  at  his  a^,  |  Pair'd  off  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  visage:  Byron,  Z^tfn 
yuan,  IV.  xdi.  1864  She  was  a  Bacchante  in  cold  blood:  G.  A.  Sala. 
QuiU  Alone,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xL  p.  184. 

baccbar(is):  Lat    See  baccar(iB). 


BACILLUS 

bacehic  {j.  ^),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bacchique,  or  Lat  bcu- 
chicus,  fr.  Gk.  fiaxxiKos ;  adj.  to  BacchVB  (g.  v.).  The  form 
bacchical  occurs  1603  (N.  E;  D.). 

1.  adj.  to  the  deity  Bacchus  or  his  cult 

1669  The  Bacchic  Music  was  famous  throughout  Asia:  Gai-K,  Crt.  Gentiles, 
I.  ii.  3,  30.  [N.  E.  D.]  1736  The  boccbick  orgia  were  celebrated  on  the  tops 
of  him:  Stuksi.zy,  PaUtogr.  Sacra,  39.  [T.] 

2.  phrensied  as  if  inspired  by  Bacchus,  ecstatic,  drunken, 
revelling,  characterised  by  revelry. 

1699  Women  Priests.. .filled  with  a  Bacchick  Fury:  Bdrnet,  39  Art.,  xxiiL 
"55  (1700).    (N.  E.D.1 

3.  pertaining  to  wine,  consisting  of  wine. 

1886  Xeres...to  which,  as  eoklen  centre  of  Bacchic  commeice,  all  the  vine- 
yards of  that  great  valley  of  Andalusia.. .send  down  their  snnbrowned  juice: 
RUSKIN,  Pretterita,  11.  ix.  333. 

4.  (as  sb.  with  'song'  suppressed)  a  drinking-song.  Rare. 
Obs. 

1676  Let  us  have  the  new  Bacliique.  O.  BelL  That's  a  hard  word  I  What 
does  it  mean,  Sirt  Med.  A  Catch,  or  drinking  Song:  Etherece,  J/oo  of 
Mode,  iv.  I,  p.  57  (1684).  [N.  E.  D.) 

bacchlsm  {±  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  der.  of  Bacchus,  as  if  fr.  a  vb. 
bacchise  (not  recorded) :  devotion  to  Bacchus,  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  drink.    Rare. 

1660  no  matter  of  moment  past  currant  save  what  relished  of  Bacchism:  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  303  {1677X 

Bacchiua,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Ba(cv«ot,  = 'bacehic' :  a  metrical 
foot  consisting  of  two  long  syllables  preceded  or  followed  by 
a  short  syllable,  as  reform-league,  archdeacon;  see  anti- 
bacchins. 

1686  3.   Bacchius,  of  one  short,  and  two  long,  as remembrers:  W. 

Wbbbb,  Discourse  of  Eng.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy,  VoL  11. 
p.  67  (1815X  1089  For  your  foote  bacchius  of  a  short  and  two  long  ye  haue 
these  and  the  like  words  trissillahUs  lUnUutlnri  [rffulstlng}:  Phttenham, 
Eng.  Poes.,  11.  xiiL  [xiv.)  p.  134  (1869).  1603  some  there  be,  who  make 
Olymfus  the  authour  also  of  the  measure  Bacchius:  H01.LAND,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar., 
p.  1357.  1830  The  legitimate  measure  of  a  Bacchius  in  the  middle  of  venea: 
J.  Seacer,  Tr.  Htrmeutn's  Metres,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xxiiL  p.  64. 

Bacchus:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  BtiKvot:  god  of  wine;  also  called 
Qionysus,  Ai6vv<ros,  and  in  Italy,  iJber. 

1.  Gk.  and  It.  Mythol.  the  god  of  wine. 

abu  1374  pei  ne  coube  nat  medle  pe  jift  of  bacus  to  pe  clere  hony :  Chaucer, 
Tr.  Boethius,  m.  11.  p.  50  (1868).  1088  The  frolic  youngsters  Bacchus'  liquor 
mads:  Greene,  Poems,  p.  393/1  (1861).  1093  Sans  Ceres  wheat  and  Bacchus' 
vine:  Peele,  Edvi.  I.,  p.  381/3  (1861).  1619  the  fair  Continent  of  France... 
one  til  Bacchus  prime  Wine-Cellars :  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  xiv.  p.  35(1645)1  1644 
the  statues  of  Augustus  Czsar,  a  Bacchus,  and  tlie  so  renowned  Colonna 
Rostrata  of  Duillius;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  ios(i85oX 

2.  wine,  intoxicating  drink. 

1603  but  not  when  Bacchus  steams  |  And  glutton  vapotus  ouer-flowe  the 
biaine:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  336  (1608)1  —  filming  boawls  of 
Bacchus:  it.,  p.  81.  1616  sundry  sortes  d  wine  |  From  forren  nariones, 
whose  more  fruitfull  vine  |  Yields  plenty  of  god  Bacchus:  R.  C.,  Time?  H^hisllr, 
V.  3193,  p.  70(1871).  1640  vaster  cups  of  Bacchus:  H.  More,  Psych.,  1.  i.  8, 
p.7S(i«47X 

3.  attrib. 

1091  Your  Dythinunbion  songes  and  Orgyes  trickes,  |  Your  Bacchus  dannce 
is  done:   L.  Llotd,  7'r»>i  0/  Triumfhet,  sig.  Bis*.        1603  Spews  out  a 

Kiple  stream,  the  gt«Mind  doth  stain,  |  With  Baechns  colour,  where  the  cask 
th  layn:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  450(1608)1 

Bacharach,  .r^. :  a  kind  of  Rhine-wine,  formerly  in  high 
repute,  named  from  a  town  on  the  Rhine. 

1684  a  hard  green  Wine.. .which  the  cunning  HoUender  somtime  used  to 
( 


Hudiiras,  Pt.  ill.  Cant.  iii.  p.  189.  1797  It  is  remarkable  for  excellent  wine, 
from  thence  called  Bacherac:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  1890  Bachaiac,  of  the  first 
vintage;  %coTt,  AUot,  s^.  [N.  E.  D.] 

Variants,  17  c.  Bac{h)rack,  Baccharack,  Bachrag,  Bach- 
rach,  Backrac{k),  Backrag,  i8c.  Bacherach. 

bacbeese:  Turk,  and  Pers.    See  baksheesh. 

bachoven,  backomen,  -oven.    See  bako7en. 

*bacillns,  pi.  bacilli,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  dim.  of  Lai.  baculus, 
-'stick':  name  given  to  a  genus  of  Schisomycetae,  minute 
vegetable  organisms  of  a  very  low  grade,  in  the  shape  of 
rods,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  animalcula,  some  species 
of  which  are  the  germs  of  consumption  and  other  diseases ; 
distinct  in  several  particulars  from  the  bacterinm  genus  of 
Schisomycetae. 
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BACKSCHISH 

*ign  inch  definite  orgaoisiiis  as  hzySacilitts:  Tinus,  June  18, p,  6/1.  [St.] 
]|04  dw  experiments  on  the  tubercular  bacillus  and  the  consumptive  epidemic 
J0  the  German  army:  £>aify  Nrat,  June  10,  p.  s/7,  1888  their  announce- 
Beoi  of  the  discovery  of  a  bacillus  which  they  regarded  as  the  cause  of  malaria : 
PMctiliixr,  Oct.,  p.  a6a. 

backschish,  backsheesh,  backshish,  bacsish: 
Turk,  and  Pers.    See  bftksheesh. 

*bacUirliun,  //.  bacMria,  sd. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  fianrripiov, 
dim.  of  fiwerpoD, — '  a  stick' :  a  genus  of  Sckitom^cetae,  minute 
rod-shaped  vegetable  organisms  found  in  liquids  containing 
organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.     See  bacillns. 

XMT— 4  In  Bacterium,  the  contraction  is  weaker:  Todd,  Cik.  Anat.  If 
Fkn.,  IV.  «/>■  (N.  K.  D.I  *1877  the  particles  described  in  Tht  Tima  a* 
nmf  in  clouds  from  shaken  hay  are  the  seeds  of  Bacteria;  Timts^  June  18, 
iTi/i.  [St.]  1883  An  'attenuated'  or  modified  bacteria:  MtmchaUr 
Gm^td,^  %P^  33i  P:  5-  1887  Dr.  Katz  gives  two  valuable  articles  on  the 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  Sydney  water  and  on  a  bacterium  obuined 
from  wbeat-ensilage:  Acrndtrnf,  Apr.  9,  p.  361/1. 

'badand,  sb. :  Fr.:  simpleton,  idler,  gaper. 

IStS  old  Louis  of  Valois,  as  siniple  and  plain  as  any  of  bis  Parisian  jai£u>i&: 
Scorr,  Qmtnt.  Dm-.,  ch.  x.  p.  15a  (1886)1  1838  Steam-boats  were  set  upon 
the  Seme  to  convey  the  hmamuds  on  their  journey :  Engl,  in  Frnnct,  VoL  n. 
n,  s6l.  1866  Never  did  a  Parisian  badaud  rattle  the  R  with  greater  birr: 
SrtOKC,  GlMtg&Uf  ^  Clubr^  307.  1863  The  town  hadands^  who  nad  read  the 
pbcanl  at  the  "Ram":  Thackbrav,  PhiK*,  VoL  11,  ch.  xxiiL  p.  aaa  (i8<;X 

•badinage,  sb. :  Fr.:  light,  pleasant  raillery,  playfulness  of 
talk. 
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1T4T  For  gay  and  amusing  letters,  for  enjtnimtnt  and  imdinagt,  there  are 
Dooe  that  eoual  Comte  Bussy's  and  Madame  Sevigne's :  Lord  CHsaTBRPIBLO, 
Lttim,  VoL  I.  No.  91,  p.  109  (1774X  1T68  the  Italian  tongue,  whose  cha- 
laocr  and  grsccs  are  of  a  higber  style,  and  never  adapt  themselves  easily  to  the 
dqpnt  baainagt  and  iS^jTrrr// of  conversation  that  sit  so  well  on  the  French :  Gray, 
\/^.,  Vol.  I.  p.  4S1  (1814).  1636  the  tone  of  mingled  ImtHnafi  and  feeling : 
SMgtuk  in  lUUyj  VoL  I.  p.  165.  1888  French  is  tne  language  of  mirth  and 
Bcrriment,  no  dialect  under  the  sun  etjuals  it^in  badinagti  Harrarnan^  p.  133. 
yfgf  (li^  ij— — ^ — —  »*■ 1:.— I"  L-j — '-^  — " — -. T^. — — — 

Pkkarici, 

hasledhit __, 

(1856^  1678  She  longed  to  believe  this  commonplace  bmdinagt;  G.  Eliot, 
£lu.  DttmJn,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxix.  jx  343.  1886  Hagnrd...bas  chosen  this 
sKthod  of  conveying  a  species  of  mild  chaff  or  gentle  badinage  directed  against 
inveUcn'  tales  in  general:  Atkentrumj  July  3,  p.  17/t. 

badiner,  vb. :  Fr. :  to  rally  pleasantly,  to  talk  playfully. 
See  badinage. 

UVT    I  don't  know  how.. .to  pass  my  time;  would  Loveless  were  here  to 
aUttlc:  Vahbrikh,  if«^l^^,  iv.  a.    [N.E.D.] 

hadmaah,  bndmash,  sb.:  Hind.  fr.  Pers.  bad,  =  *t\\i.\  and 
Arab.  Mo'<b^,=' means  of  livelihood':  a  rascal,  a  good-for- 
nothing. 

ia6t  Those  lmimatkt$  who  were  carrying  our  palkics  have  run  away  into 
Ike  tope:  Tkevelvan,  Dirmk  Bungalmu  (1888).  1866  Only  the  'Badnuishes' 
an  <omed:  Sir  T.  Skaton,  Gu2r/ to  Co/.,  II.  66.  (N.E.D.]  1883  Hal 
yoB  hiSmati.  You  lazy  dog  of  a  Hindoo :  M.  CRAwroRD,  Mr.  Iiaaa,  ch.  vL 
I>.  113. 

bael,  bel,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  bil,  Mahr.  bat'/,  fr.  Skt 
vihra:  name  of  the  tree  'Bengal  Quince',  'Wood-apple', 
AtgU  Marmelos  and  its  fruit. 

1871  The  firoit  of  the  bael  tree  is  a  specific  in  cases  of  obwinate  diarrhoea  and 
dysentar:  Matbbii,  Traoanctrt,  p.  A,  1879  On  this  plain  yon  will  see 
a  hne  ba-lree,  and  00  it  one  big  b^-fruit:  Stokes,  Ind.  Fairy  Taltt,  140. 

baallo,  //.  baelll,  sb. :  ?  Port :  a  small  coin. 

1617  a  pound  of  Raisons...tm  baelli:   F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  PL  1.  p.  154. 

—  onebMello;  s^.,  p.  155. 

bafta(h),  sb.:  Hind.  fr.  Pers.  ^<I/?<t,»' woven':  a  kind  of 
calico,  made  esp.  at  Baroch.  Some  varieties  were  formerly 
fine,  but  now  the  name  is  applied  to  coarse  fabrics.  Baftas 
are  now  made  in  England  for  export,  as  well  as  in  India,  and 
Anglicised  as  bafts. 

1888  Cotton  Linnen  of  divers  sorts,  which  arc  called  Cannaguins,  Boffetas, 
kiins,  Chamares  and  Cotonias:  Tr.  y.  yon  Linscttttn't  yoyagn,  Bk.  i. 
ToL  L  p.  60  (1885X  1633   10  pec  whit  baftas,  at  ao  Rs.  corn:  R.  Cocks, 

Mt^,  Vol.  I.  p.  s6  (1883X  1636  sixe  fine  Baftas:  PtIRCHAS,  PUgrina,  VoL  I. 
Bk.  IT.  p.  516.   —  Taffataes,  Gumbuck,  coloured  Bafiataes,  Dnunes:  it.,  p.  483. 

—  Here  are  made  rich  Baffatas,  in  finenesse  surpassiiw  HoUand  Qoth :  M. ,  p.  436. 

—  eight  nieces  of  white  Bastas :  i)i. ,  p.  405.  1663  Bastas,  Nquamas,  Madasons, 
Cim<iDms:  I.  Davibs,  Tr.  MandtltU,  Bk.  I.  p.  31  (1669).  1686  The 
Bmxtait  or  Calicuts  painted  red,  blue,  and  black,  are  carried  white  to  Agra.. .All 
the  Cslicnts  or  B^/ta's :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Ttcvrmitr't  Trav.,  VoL  I.  Pt.  3,  Bk.  iu  p.  137. 
1T37  The  Bmrvmek  Baftns  are  famous  throughout  all  India,  the  country  producing 
the  best  Coctoa  in  the  Work! :  A.  Hamilton,  Eatt  Indus,  1.  144.  (Yule] 
UM  In  mixed  fabrics  Bhagalpur  sends  specimens  of  a  cloth  adied  ha/la,  which 
is  Bide  of  tmmr  silk  in  the  waip,  and  cotton  in  the  weft:  OJU.  Calal.  0/  Ind. 
£xia(.,  p.4a. 


Variants,  i6c.  boffeta,  ly  c.  baffata,  basta  (misprint),  i8c. 
bqffa  (misprint),  19  c.  bu/ta,  baft. 

bafthowa:  Hind.    Seeabrawan. 

bagasse,  bagass  (_  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bagasse,  'refuse' 
of  olives,  grapes,  &c.  after  pressing :  cane-trash,  refuse  pro- 
ducts in  sugar  manufacture,  used  as  fuel  in  parts  of  America. 

1864  Urb,  Diet.  1886  The  bagaas  or  crashed  (sugar)  cane  is  used  for 
fuel :  J.  Y.  Johnson,  Madtira,  p.  98. 

^bagatelle  {.l=.i!),  sb.:  Eng.  (jwrtly  naturalised)  fr.  Fr. 
bagatelle,  fr.  It  bagaUlla,  from  which  the  Eng.  form  baga- 
tello  comes  direct 

1.  a  trifle,  anything  of  little  or  no  value  or  importance. 

1638  your  trifles  and  bagatels  are  ill  bestowed  on  me :  Howell,  Epitt.  H»-El., 
VoL  II.  xxL  p.  317  (1678X  1661  I  rummag'd  my  stores,  and  searched  my 
cells  I  Where  nought  appear'd,  God  wot,  but  Bagatells:  ii.,  sig.  a  4  r«.  1643 
Some  small  bagatels,  as  English  GleiMs  or  Knifs  or  Ribasids :  Howell  ,  Instr.  For. 
rnsv.,  iL  p.  31  (1869).  1669  It  doth  not  become  the  children  of  God. ..so  to 
please  themselves  with  to_yes  and  bagatelloes  as  to  neglect  their  meat:  Gaudbn, 
Ttars  Ch.,  p.  I03.   [Davies]  bef.  17SS   He  makes  a  meer  Bagatel  of  it  [the 

Rye  House  Plot]:  R.  North,  Exanun.  n.  v.  100,  p.  578  (1740X  1778  having 
crossed  over  into  a  fourth  page,  I  will  fill  up  the  remainder  with  two  bagatelles ; 
one  was  a  story  related  in  the  House  of  Commons:  Hor.  Walpolb,  LttUrs, 
VoL  VIIL  p.  33  (iBsSX  1649  two  millions  of  piastres  can  scarcely  be  called  a 

bagatelle:  Lord  Braconspield,  Tantrtd,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  viii.  p.  393(1881). 

2.  a  fugitive  piece,  a  composition  in  a  light  style. 

1767  his  Baratellss  are  much  better  than  othcrpeople's:  Lord  Chbstbr- 
PIBLD,  Misc.  Ivks.,  VoL  11.  App.,  p.  14  (1777X  1790  shall  dignity  give  to  my 
lay,  I  Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle:  CowrBR,  To  Mrs.  Tknchnorton, 

3.  a  modification  of  the  game  of  billiards,  played  on  a 
comparatively  small,  narrow  board,  at  one  end  m'  which  the 
striker  stands,  there  being  nine  numbered  holes  at  the  other 
end  which  has  a  semicircular  boundary.  The  game  dates 
from  1819  at  latest  [N.  E.  D.]. 

1837  such  amusements  as  the  Peacock  afforded,  which  were  limited  to  a 
bagatelle-board  in  the  first  floor,  and  a  sequestered  skittle-ground  in  the  back 
yard:  Dickens,  Picknick,  ch.  xtv.  p.  134. 

bagatine  (..L-Il),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  bagattino:  an  Italian 
farthing. 

1606  I  will  not  bate  a  hagaiino:  &  Jonson,  Vetf.,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  4T1  (1616)1 
1617  two  betsi  or  three  quatrines,  make  a  soldo  or  marketta,  and  foure  oa^tincs 
make  a  quatrine:  F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Pt.  i.  p.  391.  1636  I  soberly  answered, 
I  had  no  more  than  he  saw,  which  was  eightie  Bagantines:  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  II.  Bk.  X.  p.  1838. 

*bagiie,  sb. :  Fr. :  bagnio  2,  3  {g.  v.). 

1743  He  told  me  he  was  at  a  Bagnt.  I  will  find  out  his  bajmio:  Hon. 
Waltole,  Lrttrrs,  VoL  I.  p.  177  (1837).  186S  They  may  be  in  th<...bagnes 
of  Rochefort :  Kinglakb,  Crimta,  1.  xiv.  314.    (N,  E.  D.) 


*bagnio,  bagno,  baii(n)io,  bannia,  sb. : 
balneum, » *  bath'. 


It  bagno,  fr.  Lat 


1.  a  bath,  bathing  establishment,  esp.  hot  baths,  stews. 
Obs.  as  applied  to  English  establishments. 

1613  to  the  Bannio,  or  hot  bath :  W.  Biodulth,  'm  T.  Lavender's  Trmvtls  of 
Four  Englishman,  p.  47.  1616  To  euery  one  of  these  princi(nll  Mosques 

belong  ptiDlicke  Bagnios:  Gbo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  33  (1633^  —  their  customary 
lotions  and  daily  frequenting  of  the  Sannims :  ii.,p.  64.  1636  IHning-roomel^ 
Withdrawing-roomes,  Bagnoes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  building;  Purchas,  Pii' 
grims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1581.  1684    Hummnms  or  Banneas:    Sir  Th. 

Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  134.  1734—7  The  Green-hoosc.is  furnished  with 
Stoves,  and  an  artificial  place  for  Heat^  from  an  Apartment  which  has  a  Bagnio, 
and  other  Conveniences,  which  render  it  both  useful  and  pleasant:  Db  Foe,  T'^ttr 
G/.  .Srj/.,  VoL  I.  p.  119  (1753).  1798  The  city  [Aleppo]  abounds  in  neat... 
mosques,  public  bagnios,  which  are  very  refreshing :  J.  Morse,  Amer,  Univ. 
Grogr.,  Vol.  II.  p.  470(1796)1  1830  In  this  bagnio  the  Emperor  Constans  is 
said  to  have  been  muidered  by  a  private  soldier:  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trav.  in  Sicilf, 
VoL  L  ch.  iL  p.  60. 

2.  a  brothel ;  bathing  establishments  having  been  for- 
merly used  for  immoral  purposes. 

1634  a  brothel  or  a  common  bagnio:  Massincer,  Pari.  Love,  iL  3. 
(N.  E.  D.]  1764  a  certain  bagnio  near  Cansn  garden :  Smollstt,  Ftrd.  CI. 
Fathom,  ch.  xxxv.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  300(1817^ 

3.  an  Oriental  place  of  detention  for  slaves,  a  prison. 

1699  1  came  to  the  Banio,  and  sawe  our  Marchants  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
company  in  chaines :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  rS?.  1646  I  might 
have  bin  made,  either  food  for  Haddocks  or  tum'd  to  Cinders,  or  have  binoy 
this  time  a  slave  in  the  Bannicrat  ^^/r  or  tugging  at  an  Oar:  Howell,  Lett., 
I.  XXV.  p.  4^  1741  The  chief  Sea-officers  are  lodg'd  here;  and  but  few  Chris- 
tians are  seen,  unless  it  be  the  Slaves  who  are  in  the  Bagno,  that  is,  in  one  of  the 
saddest  Prisons  in  the  world :  J.  OzElJ.,  Tr.  Toume/orts  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  II. 
p.  x8^.  1748  Billy  Chatter,  being  unable  to  speik  or  stand,  wras  sent  to  a 

oagnio:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand,,  ch.  xlvi,  Wks.,  Vo).  i.  p.  319  (1817)1  1819  the 
vast  enclosure  near  the  Arsenal^  which  serves  as  a  prison  to  the  Christian  captives, 
and  the  Turk  and  Rayah  criminals:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  L  ch.  v.  p  108  (t83oX 
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1830  It  was  the  great  Bagtu,  or  house  of  reception  for  Christian  slares :  E. 
Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti^  p.  68  (md  Ed.X  1883  Btttstill  the  "camotia" 
exists  here  as  in  all  other  bagnios:  Daily  Nnvs,  Oct.  s,  p.  7/3. 

bagne,  sb. :  Fr. :  ring,  brooch,  trinket. 

1476  Medea  toke  mile  the  most  richest  Jewels  and  faasues  portatif :  Caxton, 
7-w<w,  J06.  (N.  E.  D.I 

batrnette  {=.  i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  baguette,  'a  small  wand' : 
Archit.     See  quotation. 

1788  Bagtuife^  In  architecture,  a  little  round  moulding  less  than  an  astragal 
...According  to  M.  le  Clerc,  when  the  baguette  is  enriched  with  ornaments,  it 
changes  its  name,  and  is  called  dutfUt;  Chaubsks,  Cfct.  1830  R.  Stuakt, 
Aix/tit.f  s.  V. 

bahar,  bar(re),  bhar,  sb.:  Commercial  Eng.  fr.  Arab. 
bahar,  ultimately  fr.  Skt.  bhdra-s,='a.  load':  a  measure  of 
heavy  weight  used  in  the  East,  esp.  in  India  and  farther 
East,  varying  from  about  2  cwt.  to  625  lbs. 

1666  they  had  one  Bahar  of  cloues,  whiche  amounteth  to  foure  Cantari  and 
■xe  pounde  weight;  And  one  Cantar  is  a  bundreth  pounde  weight:  R.  EoBN, 
<taul€S,  Sect.   lll.   p.   sjo  (i88j).        1688  a  Barre  of  Pepper,  which  is  two 


syxe  pounde  weight;  And  one  Cantar  is  a  bundreth  pounde  weight:  R.  EoBN, 
Dtcades,  Sect.  III.  p.  sjo  (i88j).  1688  a  Barre  of  Pepper,  which  is  two 
ouintalles  and  a  halfe:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frtderick's  Voy.,  fol.  21  V.  1698 
The  Pepper  commonly  costeth  in  India  zB.  Pagodes  the  Bhar,  (everie  Bhar  is 


three  Quintales  and  a  halfe  Portingall  waight):  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsckoien^s 
Voyagti,  Bk.  L  Vol.  11.  p.  332  (tSSsX  1699  yet  both  U  called  a  barre,  which 
barre,  as  well  great  as  title,  is  so  frasoli,  and  euery  frasoU  is  10  manas,  and  euery 
mana  23  chiansi,  and  euery  chianso  10  meticals  and  a  halfe:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Voyages.  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  273.  1626  the  Bahar,  which  is  three  hundred  Rottalas, 
iDjUcing  betwixt  three  hundred  thirty  two  pound,  and  three  hundred  forty  foure 
pound  EMglisk:  Purchas,  Pilgrimi,  Vol.  1.  BL  iv.  p.  347.  —  three  Peeculls 
u  a  small  Bahar,  and  foure  Peeculls  and  an  halfe  a  great  Bahar:  i^,  p.  390. 

bahandnr,  baliadiir,  bahawder,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. 
Bahadur,  lit.<=*hero', 'champion',  a  Mongol  term  which  in 
various  forms  spread  over  Asia  and  Russia,  supposed  to  be 
ultimately  Skt.:  a  title  of  ceremony  and  honor  in  India,  the 
official  title  of  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  Order  of 
British  India;  hence,  a  grandee,  big-wig.    See  Sahib. 

1776  Maha  Rajah  Nundocomar,  Bahader,  late  of  the  same  place  inhabitant; 
Trial  of  youph  Fowke,  b,  i/i.  1787  A  certain  suit. ..between  Bahader  Beg 
Khan,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Shabbar  Beg  Khan,  &c. :  GtHt.  Mag,^  1181/1, 
1801  Could  any  one  have  stopped  Sahib  Bahaudoor  at  this  gate  but  one  month 
«go:  J.  Skinner,  Milit.  Mem.,  i.  236  (1851).  [Vule]  1864  that  young 
Bahawder  of  a  Clive  Newcome:  Thackeray,  Nrwamtt,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xviu. 
p.  906  (1879X  1878  There  is  nothing  of  the  great  bahawder  about  him: 
AHmaum,  No.  9670,  p.  8ji.  (Yule] 

bald,  sb. :  Romany :  fortune,  destiny. 

1841  1  told  her.. .it  was  her  bahi  to  die  Queen  of  France  and  Spain :  Borrow, 
Zhtcali,  I.  317. 

bahisti :  Hind.    See  bheesty. 

babnt,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  trunk,  chest :  also  for  Fr.  bahutte  (cf. 
It  bantta),-''a  masquerading  dress',  'a  domino'  (q.v.). 

1784  Put  on  our  hahuts and  went. ..to. ..the  Florentine  Theatre:  Miss  Bbrrt, 
ymL  &•  Corr.,  1. 16.  (N.  E.D.]  1840  a  chest  of  drawers,  secretaire,  cabinet, 
otiaiut:  Thackbrav,  Mite  Euays,  p.  i8o(i885X 

baiad^re:  Fr.    Seebayadtoe. 

baidar(e),  sb.  See  quotations.  The  Aleutian  Islands  lie 
between  Asia  and  America,  and  between  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
scbatka  and  the  North  Pacific. 

1772—84  during  the  summer,  they  sail  in  one  day  to  the^land  in  haidares,  a 
kind  of  vessel,  formed  of  whale-bone,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals :  Capt. 
Cook,  Voyaget,  Vol.  vi.  p.  2143  (1790).  1830  The  baidars,  or  canoes  of  the 
Aleutians,  axe  generally  la  feet  long  and  30  inches  deep,  the  same  breadth  in  the 
middle,  and  pointed  at  each  end.  The  smaller  are  suited  only  for  i  man,  the 
larger  for  2  or  3 :  O.  Von  Kotzebue,  Ntvi  Voyaet,  11.  30.  1888  Here. ..will 
be  various  fishing  vessels,  from. ..the  Aleutian  baiaar  to  the  Peruvian  balsilla  and 
the  Fuegian  dug-out:  Slamiani,  Apr.  6,  p.  5/2. 

baignoire,  sb.:  Fr.:  iit.  'bathing-tub':  (theatr.)  stage-box. 

1864  He  had  his  baignoires  at  the  little  theatres:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quilt  Aloitt, 
Vol.  1.  ch.  xL  p.  185. 

bailU,x^. :  Fr. :  bailiff,  inferior  judge. 

1832  the  title  and  functions  of  Bailli  of  the  Empire :  L.  Simond,  Switttrlami, 
VoL  I.  p.  447- 

bailliage,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  French  or  Swiss  bailiwick,  a  district 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailli  {g.  v.).  Formerly  Anglicised 
and  applied  to  English  as  well  as  to  foreign  bailiwicks. 

1661  Commissioners  have  been  issued  out,  and  sent  to  the  various  Boulliagtt 
[.Mtf.  clerical  error  for  W*]  and  Senechau<t5ee5  of  the  Election  of  Deputies  for  the 
General  Esutes:  Ltt.fr.  France^  in  Proceedings  in  Parl.^  No.  82,  p.  1252. 
1846  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  celebrated  caMiers  of  the  Orleans  baiUiagtt^ 
attributed  to  Siiyes:  J.  W.  Croker,  Euayt  Fr.  Rev.,  1.  p.  4o(i857X 

bailo,  sb.:  It.:  'bailiff',  'administrator',  title  of  the  Vene- 
tian resident  at  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

U49  the  Venetians  had  genen  theyr  Bath  or  ambasiadour  commission: 
W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  Itat.,  foL  ti»  r».         1662  by  means  of  their  Baiolo,  or  mar- 


BAIRAMI 

chaotes  which  dwelled  in  Constantinople  and  Peret  J.  Shuts,  Ttoo  Cmtm.  (Tr.), 
fol.  46  vo.  1626  So  that  the  Sultamu,  and  all  great  Personages  eate  none  hot 
Pamtetan,  of  which  the  Bailo  of  Venice  doth  alwayes  furnish  them:  Purchas, 
Pitgrinu,  Vol.  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1600.  1776    three  Turkish  gallies  waiting  to 

convey  the  Venetian  bailow  or  resident:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Atia  Minor, 
p.  17. 

bain(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bain,  fr.  Lat.  da/n«»m,=:'bath'. 

1.  liquid  in  a  vessel  or  bath,  prepared  for  bathing. 

1476  His  lady.. .had  made  redy  a  right  fayr  bayrgne:  Caxton,  Jason,  10$  b. 
[N.  £.  D.)  IMS  it  is  good  before  dynner  to  go  into  a  bayne,  in  whyche  there 
is  a  greate  quantitie  of  oyle:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirurf.,  foL  xcv  r'h.  — 
bathe  the  patient^  in  a  bayne  made  of  gootes  mylke ;  1^.,  fol.  cut  v'tt.  —  a  bayne 
of  tbynges  aperitiue  or  openynge  aydeth  them :  16.,  foL  xxv  r'/s.  1662  a  very 
good  bote  bath  or  baine :  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Alettios  Seer.,  Pt.  iii.  foL  24  r». 

2.  a  vessel  for  holding  liquid  for  bathing,  a  bath. 

1491  He  axed  of  hym  yf  he  had  ony  bayne  wherin  he  myghte  wasshe  hym: 
Caxton,  Vitas  Patr.,  11.  2738/1  (W.  de  W.).    (N.  E.  D.] 

3.  (the  act  of)  bathing,  a  bath. 

1483  Chargyng  hym  to  kepe  them  tyl  he...retoumed  fro  his  bayne :  Caxton, 
Esope,t\,.    [N.E.D.1 

4.  a  bath-room,  bathing  establishment,  esp.  for  hot  baths. 

1640  he  brought  into  somme  partes  of  the  haynes  colde  water  from  the  moste 
pure  and  delectable  sprynges :   Elvot,  Im.  Govtmaunce,  foL  38  V*.  1649 

Slew  hym  in  the  baines:  W.  Thomas,  Mitt.  ItaL,  fol.  is  v*.  1689  the  baines 
in  Italy:  Puttenhau,  Eng.  Pots.,  ill.  p.  305  (iSt^X  1600  This  [street], 
howsoever  it  be  called  New,  was  well  known  to  be  most  aimcient,  and  is  different 
from  that,  which  Caracalla  repaired  under  his  baines:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy 
(Snmm.  Mar.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  xiv.),  p.  1361.  1609  Marcus  the  Empetour  built  his 
Baine,  a  sumptuous  and  stately  piece  of  worke;  — Tt.  Marc,  Bk.xv.ch.vL  p.  41. 

5.  a  brothel,  see  bagnio  2. 

1640  common  baynes  and  bordell  houses:  Elvot,  Im.  Gottmaunet,  foL  4  r*. 

6.  a  hot  spring,  a  medicinal  spring,  a  spa  (f.  v.). 

1638  The  Colour  of  the  Water  of  the  Baynes  is  as  it  were  a  depe  Blew  Se 
Water:  I.ELAND,  /tin.,  II.  66.    CN.  E.  D.] 

7.  Chem.  a  vessel  placed  in  another  vessel  so  that  it  is 
surrounded  b^  water  or  some  other  medium,  and  so  the  con- 
tents of  the  inner  vessel  are  heated  gradually  and  evenly ; 
see  bi^-marie. 

1477  Baines  maie  helpe  and  cause  also  destruction:  Norton,  OrJ.  Akk.,  v. 
in  Ashm.,  62  (i6s3).    (N.  E.  D.] 

8.  in  combination. 

1603  the  Baine-keepers  poore  asse...carying  billots  and  &ggo(s...ta  kindle  fire 
and  to  heat  the  stouphes:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint  Mor.,  p.  212. 

*bain-niarie,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Late  Lat  balneum  Uariae  is-v.). 
See  quotations. 

1822  '  Bain-Marie'  is  a  flat  vessel  containing  boiling  water;  yon  ^t  all  yoor 
stewpans  into  the  water,  and  keep  that  water  always  very  hot,  but  it  must  not 
boil:  Kitchener,  CooMs  Oracit,  398.  (N.E.D.]  1846  Bain  Marit.—K 
warm-water  bath;  to  be  purchased  at  the  ironmonger's:  Bregion  &  Miller, 
Pratt.  Cook,  p.  40. 

*Bairam,  Beiram:  Turk.  ^a(><im,=' feast':  name  of  two 
great  Mohammedan  feasts,  one  on  the  new  moon  of  the 
month  Shawwdl,  held  immediately  after  the  fast  of  Ramadan 
(q.  v.),  lasting  three  days,  called  Lesser  Bairam ;  the  other 
held  seventy  days  after  on  the  loth  of  Dhul  Hiija,  called 
the  Greater  Bairam,  lasting  four  days.    Also  usea  attrib. 

1699  The  14.  of  September  was  the  Turkes  Btyram,  that  is,  one  of  their 
chiefestfeastes:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyarts,'Va\.  11.  L  p.  196.  1616  the  feast  of 
the  Great  Byram  did  begin ;  which  doth  continue  three  dales  together :  obserued 
by  them  as  Easter  is  with  vs:  Geo.  Sandys,  7*rat7.,  p.  56  (1632).  1626  the 
^tram,  which  is  their  Cameual'.  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1603. 
1634  Two  more  Feasts  they  haue,  the  Byram  and  Nowrorus:  the  former  as 
our  Easter,  b  celebrated  by  the  AMait,  Hodgees,  Deruisses,  and  Friers:  Sir 
Th,  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  156.  1664  The  Turks. ..in  their  Ramirams  and 
Beirams:  Howell,  Epist.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  iv.  v.  p.  483(1678).  1662  the  great 
Bairam,  or  the  Festival  which  they  call  Kurian,  that  is.  Sacrifice  I  J.  Davies. 
Ambassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  v.  p.  171  (1669X  1666  So  soon  as  the  nine  ana 
twentieth  day  is  past.. .they  begin  the  Byram  (as  we  do  Easter)  and  continue 
their  merriment  till  the  third  day  be  ended:  the  two  dayes  after  the  Byram  arc 
commonly  called  Ckutsi-bakram  (or  Byram):  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tntv.,_p,  325 
(1677).  1684  the  Turks  Beiram,  or  Easter:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier't  Tntv., 
Vol.  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  39.  1704  spend  the  time  of  CuHhum  Byram,  viz.  three 
Days:  T.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  97.  —  These  three  Days  of  Byram  they  spend 
Festivally:  ik.,  p.  09.  1742  'The  great  feast,  or  Bainun,  of  the  Turks, 
approaching,  at  which  it  is  customary  for  all  ambassadois  to  send  presents  to  the 
vizier:  R.  North,  Lives  of  Nortks^WoX.  11.  p.  436  (1826).  1768  I  also  see 
the  magnificent  festival  of  the  little  Bairam:  Gent.  Mag.,  iS4/t'  1612  their 
Byram  time:  W.  BiDDULPH,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  of  Four  Englitksntn, 
p.  80. 

bairam(i),  beram,  byram,  sb. :  Pers.  bairam :  name  of  a 
kind  of  cotton  stuff,  in  earlier  times  a  very  fine  quality. 

1622  10  pec  blew  byrams  of  15  Rs.  corg. :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  56 
(1883).        1662    black    Cktlat,  blew  Auamanis,  Beramt,  ana   Tirceutdiat: 
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J.  Davos,  Tr.  MmnJthb,  Bk.  i.  p.  ti  (1660),       

'  ~  ...    ^jjjgj,  j^j^  ^jqjIj  coarse  Cotton  < 


,  1T9T  SooM  Sum  Jr4/fa« 

3jtd  UoCt  and  some  Bemms  dyed  red,  wfaicb  are  both  coane  Cotton  Ootb : 
A.  Hamilton,  Eati  Indits,  n.  lu.  (Yule)  1818  Byrams  of  torts  (amooK 
Smipiece-goodil:  W.  Milsurm,  Oritnt.  C»mm^  L  114.  \ib.\ 

1^1— m^lTi  sb.:  Fr.:  'a  kiss  of  the  hands'  (in  token  of 
nssalage);  hence  (with  the  vb.  d'<>,=' make')*  respects,  com- 
pliments. 

UM  Bloont,  Gloaegr.  1707  Do  my  baHemains  to  the  (entlemao,  and 
leDhiiB  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  wait  on  him  immediately:  Farqiihar, 
$it»x  Strm/.t  iii  a.  [Davies]  1T48  pray  do  the  doctor's  baisemoins  to  the 
Uy:  SMOixn-r,  XtA  Rand.,  cb.  xlvL  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  314  (1817X 

*baiM,  bales,  1>ay(e)8,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bates,  fem.  pi.  of 
adj.  An," 'chestnut-colored':  a  coarse  woollen  stuff,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  in  1561.  The  sing,  form  bay  and  per- 
haps the  pi.  bays  may  be  fr.  Du.  boat,  see  quot.  (Kited  1660. 
The  spellings  ending  in  -e  are  owing  to  the  early  pi.  having 
been  mistalKn  for  the  sing.,  and  we  even  find  the  double  pi. 
iaysts. 

ins  blewe  and  Uacke  bayie:  In  Beck's  Drapn'i  Diet.,  p.  17  (18S3X 
Mt  Spanish  blankets,  Bates  of  al  colours:  R.  Haklovt,  Vojfogtt,  Vol.  1. 
p.  44a  1600  all  near-made  dmpery,  made  wholly  vt  wool,  as  frimdoes,  bays, 
..mtbon  cottons:  In  Beck's  Drafir't  Diet.  (iSSsX  1633  three  yards  of 
lorlit  bayse:  ii.,  p.  17.  1680  Our  cottons,  puiistones,  Miadoes,  base: 
loHK  Tavu>r,  Wkt.,  sis.  a  VStflx.  1684  Spanish  cloths,  baixet,  kerseys, 
pcrpenanocs, stocUnn:  In  BecVt Draftr't Dicl.,B.  17 (lUaX  1641  wooUen- 
doui,  Sayes,  Salves,  Perpetuanas,  Bayes,  and  sundry  other  sorts:  L.  Robbrts, 
Tnu.  Tnf.,  in  M«CaUoch't  CMtcium,  p.  78  (1856!  1660  None  shall 
vaTC  in  Coloiester  any  bay...but...shall  carry  it  to  the  Dutch  Bay  Hall:  In 
Bed's  Draft' t  Diet.,  p.  17  (1881).  17S9  Bays,  of  which  this  Village  has  a  pe- 
••   IBoclunj      -  "  - 


cnliar  Sen,  called  1 


ngs:  B.  Martin,  Nat.  Hitt.  Eng.,  11.  EtuXfty. 


bajarigar,  badgerigar:  corrupted  fr.  native  Australian. 
See  Imdgerit^. 

liljoeco,  pi.  b^Jocchl,  sb. :  It. :  a  small  copper  coin,  worth 
about  a  half-penny. 

1M7— 8  in  bias  tbcy  haue  kateryns,  and  byokes,  and  denarea:  BooROB, 
IntndMCtion,  ch.  xxiiL  p.  270  (1870).  1S83  be  had  never  belpt  the  House  of 
Attria  with  one  Bajecco:  RtUq.  Wetton.,  p.  666  (1685X  1098  Bread  at  one 
Saitclte  the  pound:  ib.,  p.  657.  1617  A  sotildier  came  out  of  the  Tower  of 
Tpmdna,  and  demaunded  of  eucry  man  fiue  baocci,  which  we  paid,  though  it 
woe  onely  due  from  them,  who  had  portmanteaues  with  locks:  F.  MORVSON, 
Itim.,  Pl  I.  p.  105,  1640  qvatrint,  baiocs,  jutios,  and  teudi,  each  exceeding 
the  other  in  tne  prv^wrtion  of  ten :  EvKtVN,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  183  (1850X  1600 
a  Baiocco  for  a  measure  of  Oyle:  Howell,  1r.  Girafftt  Hist.  Rev.  Nafi., 
tk  as.  1760  there  is  a  copper  coin  at  Rome,  called  bigocco,  and  merro 
b^}ooc&  Ten  IxOoccht  make  a  scudo,  which  'is  an  imaginary  piece ;  two  scudi 
■ake  a  sequin;  and  a  Freitch  louuKl'or  ia  worth  about  two  zequins:  Smollktt, 
frmtee  *•  Italy,  xtac.  MHts.,  VoL  v.  p.  487  (1817X  1884  We  get  very  good 
don  for  a  btgocoo  and  a  half:  Thacicbrat,  Ntwetmtt,  VoL  1.  ch.  jooit.  p,  408 
(*»)■ 

Ujia,  bAjii,  sb. :  Hind. :  name  of  several  kinds  of  millet 
grown  as  grain  crops  in  India,  the  small  kinds  being  called 
iajrf. 

1818  bahjeree:  FoRBas,  Or.  Mem.,  VcL  a.  p.  406.  (Vol*)  1886  In  the 
igoihempart  of  the  Ccutxal  Provinces,  Berar  to  Bombay,  Deccan  and  the  northera 
BMt  of  Madras,  the  juar  and  bajra  are  the  suple  foods:  Ofie.  Catai.  0/  Ind. 
EM.,  f.  75- 

•bakal,  ^M^iriial^  si,;  Arab,  baqqdl:  store-keeper,  general 
dealer. 

1800  a  buccal  of  this  place  told  me  he  would  let  me  have  500  bags  to-morrow: 
V(LUtccTOi«,  Ditf.,  1. 196  (1837X  (Vule]  1884  the  bakhais,  or  grocers :  £dm. 
(XDoxovAX,  Mem,  cb.  vL  p.  ia  (New  VorkX  1884  there  are  at  least  a  doien 
Grsdc  bakals'  shopa,  where  you  may  buy  arid  drink  on  the  premises  almost  any 
pgisen  you  like :  J.  Colbornb,  With  Htcke  Pasha  in  the  .'imidan,  p.  89.  —  The 
Gratk  Mke/  flourishes  from  the  Danube  to  the  equator.. .There  are  five  or  six 
frVr  m  Khartoam :  sft„  p.  83. 

Variants,  buccal,  buckaul,  fr.  Hind,  baqqil,  fr.  Arab. 
btkoren,  sb.    See  quotations. 

1818  limons,  Bannanas,  Backoraen,  Potatoes,  Indianias,  Millia,  Mais,  Rice, 
ICaaigelte,  Hens,  Egges:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  II.  Bk.  vii.  p.  940.  —  "The 
*  RMsa (by  va  so  called)  are  very  like  the  Bannanas:  i^.,  p.  »7.  1700  So 
hath  already  been  written  concerning  the  Pisang-trec,  which  Is  divided  into 
mu  and  Bamsntet  or  Banetnms'.  Tr.  Basman's  Guinea,  Let.  xvi.  p.  391. 
its  Fruit,  especially  the  Bakovens,  are  veiy  good :  ib.  —  Citrons,  Limons, 
Ooogcs,  Bakovens  or  Faquovens,  Bananas:  rtf..  Let.  xx.  p.  393. 

•bakahaesh,  baXliHlilah,  sb. :  Pers.,  Turk.,  and  Arab,  baih- 
iiiui,— 'present',  'gift';  also  backshish  (and  other  forms  in 
te-],  generally  fr.  Hind,  bakhshish,  tr.  Pers.  bakhshish:  a 
gratuity,  lai^esse,  powboire  {g.v.).  The  slang  'tip'  is  the 
nearest  equivalent. 

1(11  who  was  (as  they  say)  a  whore  of  charity,  and  would  prostitute  her  selfe 
10  my  man  Bacherse  (i6as  Purchas,  Bacsheese],  (as  they  say  in  the  Arabich 
loegae)  that  is  grmtie  freely:  W.  Biodulfh,  in  "X.  Lavendei's  Travels  ^  Fenr 
itfiilmun,  9.  35.  abL  1760   Buxie  money;  E.  Ives,  Voyage,  vi.    fVule] 

ink  we  duniiwd  his  messenger  with  a  bac-sish  or  present :  R.  (.handlbr, 
Tm,  Ada  Mister,  p.  x6.  1810  each  mile  will  cost  full  one  rupee,  besides 

I  little  disbmaements  by  way  of  buxees,  or  presents,  to  every  set  or  bearers : 


8.  D. 
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WiLUAMSON,  V.  M.,  II.  ajs.  (Vule]  1830  they  always  uisist  upon  receiving 
a  bucksbeesh,  or  present:  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch.  vL  p.  194. 
1838   These  Cbrutmas-boxes  are  said  to  be  an  ancient  custom  here,  and  I  could 


almost  fancy  that  our  name  of  btx  for  this  particular  kind  of  present... is  a  cor- 
ruption of  buckshish,  a  gifk  or  gratuity,  in  'Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindoostanee: 
B?.  Hebbr,  Jeum.,  i.  45.    Cyule]  1889  and  consequently  receive  the 

mirtbg  backshish  of  the  stranger  with  a  grim  satisfaction  wondrously  amusing : 
Mi.«s  Parix>b,  Beauties  »f  the  Betfh. ,  p.  141.  1844  I  was  to  give  the  men, 
too,  a  "bahsheish",  that  is  a  present  of  money,  which  is  usually  made  upon  the 
conclusion  of  any  sort  of  treaty :  Kinclakb,  Eothen,  p.  306  (184SX  1849  t 
shall  lose  the  piastres,  and  your  father  the  backsheesh  which  I  meant  to  have  given 
him:  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Tancred,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  379(1881)1  1868  The 
relieved  bearers  opened  the  shutters,  thrust  in  their  torch,  and  their  black  heads, 
and  most  unceremoniously  demanded  buxees:  W.  Arnold,  Oahfieid,  L  339. 
(Yule]  1864  one  beggar  who  was  bawling  out  for  bucksbeesh :  Thacicbrav, 
NevKtmes,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxl  p.  353  (^1879).  1883  The  young  fellow  was  cou- 
rageous, and  ignorant  of  the  immediate  danger,  and,  above  all,  be  wan  on  the  look 
out  for  bucksbeesh :  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  x.  [^  333.  ^  1884  His  friends 
naturally  inquired  of  him  what  progress  he  had  made  in  Arabic,  and  in  reply  he 
told  them  be  had  only  acquired  two  words,  bakhshish  for  a  present,  and  Yuilnhi 
for  go-ahead:  J,  Sharmam,  Cursory  Hist.  o/Stoearing,  ch.  v.  p.  98. 

Variants,  ij  c  bacsheeshe,  18,  19  cc.  bac(k)shish,  bakshish, 
bacshish,  backsishe:  fr.  Hind.  18  c.  buxt(e),  18,  ig cc  buxee, 
19  c.  buckshish,  bucksheesh. 

bal  par^,  phr. :  Fr. :  dress  ball. 

1809  I'here  are  balls  pari  and  balls  masqui  [nasqued] :  Matv,  Tr.  Ries- 
becKs  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xxxL  Pbkertoo,  VoL  vi.  p.  ita.  1818  We  who 
through  Fashion's  glass  the  stars  survey  |  Know  when  Olympus  gives  a  balfea^: 
Tim  Bobbin,  p.  7. 

'^Balaam,  name  of  the  prophet  who  was  bribed  to  curse 
the  Israelites,  but  was  compelled  to  bless,  and  whose  ass 
spoke  to  him  in  reproach  of  his  ingratitude  to  so  faithful  a 
servant  and  of  his  blind  perversity ;  see  Numb.,  xxH — xxiv. 

t.  one  who  professes  a  false  religion,  one  who  seeks  to 
make  gain  of  religion ;  also  a  Balaamite :  one  who  benefits  a 
cause  when  intending  to  damage  it:  one  who  resembles 
Balaam  in  some  salient  point  of  the  account  of  him  in 
Numbers. 

1068  Such  as  he  [Bp.  Hooper]  was,  these  Balaamites  [  Roman  Oitholic  divines] 
accounted  for  no  bishop:  FoxE,  y4.  A»^.,  Bk.  xi._  VoL  vl  p.  653(i8yX  —my 
Balaamite  kinsman  came  in  with  the  bishop  as  a  witness  against  me :  to.,  VoL  vii, 
p.  636.  1069  Thus  bicate  the  Popish  Balamites:  E.  Hake,  Newes  Pewles 
Churchy.,  sig.  P  >n.  1648  God...hath  so  dispcs'd  the  mouth  of  these  Balaams, 
that  comming  to  Curse,  they  have  stumbled  into  a  kind  of  Blessing :  Milton, 
Observ.  Art.  Peace,'^miS.,  m  {liix).  [N.E.D.]  1693  Your  very  speech 
bevnays  you  to  he  a  right  Balaam;  Washington,  Tr.  Milton's  De/.  Pop.,  x. 
1784  He  hates  the  hardness  of  a  Bafauun's  heart:  0>wrBR,  Tiuk,  vL  Poems, 
VoL  It.  p.  186(1808). 

2.  Journalistic  (apparently  in  allusion  to  the  occasion 
when  the  ass  proved  wiser  tlum  his  master),  matter  of  inferior 
merit,  reserved  for  use  when  nothing  better  is  available. 
Perhaps  the  use  originated  with  the  Balaam-box  of  'Black- 
wood's Magazine',  celebrated  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  Noctes 
Ambrosianae,  and  may  have  been  suggested  by  Spectator, 
No.  560,  June  28,  1714. 

1886  How  much  Balaam  (meaking  technically)  I  have  edged  out  of  your 
valuable  paper:  Scerr,  AfcaiL  in/<vr.,  iii  3.  IN,E.D.]  1837  Several  doten 
letters  on  the  same  subject  now  in  our  Bedaam-iox:  Blackwood s  Mttg,,yc^  XXI. 
p.  340.  1839  Escape  from  the  BesUussn^ox  is  as  impossible  as  from  the  grave: 
S.,^L  XXVI.  p.  716.    IN.4Q.1 

baUchoii&  blachong,  sb.:  Malay  balochan:  a  favorite 
condiment  of  Malays  and  Indo-Chinese,  consisting  of  prawns, 
shrimps  or  small  nsh  fermented  and  mashed  with  salt  and 
spices. 

1688  Balachaun :  DAMriBR,  Voyages,  11.  >6.  pTulel  1737  Baniatnr  is 
bmous  for  making  Ballichang,  a  Sauce  made  of  dried  Shrimps,  CM-pepper,  Salt, 
and  a  Seaweed  or  Crass,  all  well  mixed  and  beaten  up  to  the  Ccosisteiicy  of  thick 
Mustard:  A.  Hamilton,  East  India,  11.  194.  [ii.]  1784  Blachang...is 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  among  the  Malays,  and  is  by  them  exported  to  the 
west  of  Indm:  W.  Marsobm,  Hist.  Sumatra,  v)  (snd  Ed.X  (>».]  1888 
hlachaog— a  Malay  preparation  much  relished  by  Sutopean  lovers  of  decomposed 
cheese:!.  Bird,  Geld.  Chersonese,  96.  \ib.\ 

baladitee,  sb.:  ?Fr.:  ballad-singer;  singing-girl,  almah 
{g.  v.).    Anglicised  17  c.  as  balladier.    But  see  oayaiidtoe. 

1880  public  singers  and  dai>ccts...only  to  be  equalled  by  the  baladiires  of  the 
East :  E  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  PanasM,  p.  333  (snd  Ed.X 

baladiTi(e),  ba11ad1n(e),  sb.:  Fr.  baladin,  fem.  -ine:  a 
public  dancer ;  a  ballad-maker  or  -singer ;  also  baladine,  a 
female  public  dancer. 

1S09  conuedians  or  balladioea:  BasHshon  Doron,  lay  (1603X  [N.  E.D.). 
1604  a  Rimer  or  Balladine :  HiBROK,  Wks.,  I.  551,  Ddd  iU.  {ib.}  1600  Trickcs 
of  Tumblers,  Funambuloes,  Baladynes:  Bacon,  Adv.  Learn.,  n.  xv.  1 1.  \ib.'\ 
1676  Their  best  Balladins,  who  are  Now  practbuig  a  fomons  Bidlat :  Etherbcb, 
Man  qfModo,  iL  I,  19  (1684).  \ib.\  1868  The  first  breathing  woman's  cheek. 
First  luncet's,  gipsy's  or  street  baladine's:  Browminc,  In  Balmny,  11.    (tf.) 

17 
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balafo(e),  btilafo,  sb.    See  quotations. 

1797  Bula/c  {pr.  Bufale\:  Encyc.  Brit.         18M  The  Egyptians  played 
F.  Shobbkl,  Tr.  ^ayv't  ^wkA- 


upon  their  African  balaftts  and  tambourines:  F.  Shobbkl,  Tr.  Mufil 
iaeJk,  ^  60.         1884  balafoes  of  the  negroea  of  Seiiegaoibia...<w  the  balafo, 
which  is  a  species  of  barmonicon,  we  meet  with  our  diatonic  scale:  Encbl, 
Miaic  Andtnt  Natims,  p.  16.  1878  .V.  Km.  Mus.  Catalag.,  No.  7JI. 

balagan,  sb. :  Tartar:  a  booth  of  branches  placed  slanting 
and  covered  with  birch  bark. 

1773—84  The  ostrog  of  Karachin  is  pleasantly  ntuated  on  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  composed  of  three  log-houses,  nineteen  balagans,  or  summer  habita. 
tions,  and  three  jourts,  which  are  houses  under  ground;  Capt.  Cook,  Voyagti, 
Vol  VI.  p.  ao85  (1790).  180S    the  Kamschadale  would  have  blushed  to  have 

turned  us  from  bis  Balagan  or  his  Jourt:  J.  Bristsd,  Ptd.  Tour^  1.  xia  1868 
We  were  able  to  have  a  btUagan  (a  sort  of  tent)  erected  for  this  night,  so  we  sl«>t 
more  comfortably.  Moreover  by  hanging  a  sheet  up  at  the  open  side  of  the 
btUagax  I  was  able  to  undress:  Mrs.  Atkinson,  Tartar  SUffts,  p.  55. 

balarkhanah,  sb.:  Pers.  baJa- iMfioA,  ='upptr  room'. 
See  quotations. 

1840  "Where  did  yoa  say  he  lodged?"— "In  such  a  lalakkantk,"  replied 
the  Ntsir:  Frasu,  KooriulaH,  in..  Vol  i.  Let.  ii.  p.  31.  1884  obliged  to 
take  up  my  quarters  00  the  flat  roof  of  the  bala  kaiU,  at  traveller's  room;  £du. 
O'DoNOVAN,  Mtrv,  ch.  ix.  p.  9a  (New  York). 

balalaika,  sb. :  Russ.    See  quotations. 

1788  In  his  youth  he  had  never  heard  any  (music]  but  that  of.. .balalaikas  and 
Bagecs:  Stcsuun,  Anted.  ofPiUr  tht  Gt.,  |>.  319.  1864  the  Rosuan  juZa- 
laiMt  an  inscniment  said  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  and  to  have  been  originally  de* 
rived  from  the  East :  Encbl,  Mtuic  A  ncitnt  Nationt,  p.  55.  188S  the  peasanu 
used  to  dance  the  Baiana  (Ulte  the  Tarantella),  accompanied  by  the  BalaiVa : 
Literary  IVorU,  p.  439. 

balandra:  Sp.    See  Ulander. 

*balcosy  (-i  -  -r^  formerly  .:.  iL  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  balcotu, 
='a  projecting  floor  or  slab  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  build- 
ing, surrounded  by  a  railing  or  balustrade,  generally  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  part  of  an  upper  window  or  windows'. 

I.    It.  balcone  (explained  above). 

1618  It  was  pioperly  a  balcone  and  so  the  buildbg  it  self  did  jetty  out: 
HoLVDAY,  ywemil,  p.  333.  1623  my  Lord  Dtnoigk,..taym%  a  pipe  of 
Tobacco  in  a  Bakaiu  which  bimg  over  the  Kings  garden:  Howeix,  Litt.,  ill. 


p.  8s  (164s).  16S0  the  Viceroy  came  out  into  the  Belcone:  — Tr. 
Giraffi't  Hut.  Km.  Na6t.,  p.  16.  1668  Bed  fastening  a  Rope  to  the  Beloony 
and  so  slid  down  into  the  street :  R.  Head,  Engl.  Rogtu,  sig.  G  5  v*.  1668 
the  buildings.. .are  low  built,  and  most  wiiii  sinall  Courts  and  Balconies,  tar- 
rassed  or  flat  at  top:  Sia  Th.  Herbert,  Trac.,  p.  iia  (1677X  1671  it  may 

be  'twas  the  comer  of  the  Balcony  1  set  my  Ladder  against:  Shadwsll, 
HumarUtt,  iv.  p.  47.  1673  This  Lady  Laura  I  have  seen  from  your 
Balcone :  Dkvdbn,  Attign.,  L  Whs.,  VoL  1.  p.  590  (1701).  1718  two  or  three 
balconies:  Addison,  W%t.,  Vol.  nr.  p.  405  (1856).  1748—7  llieir  M^estics 
...went  flrst  to  a  balcony  prepared  for  them  in  Cheapside  to  see  the  procession : 
TiNDAL,  CcHtin.  Rafin,  Vol.  i.  p.  104/3  (1751).  1817  I  pressed  my  forehead 
more  closely  against  the  bars  of  the  balcony :  M.  Edgeworth,  Harringtoti, 
ch.  L  p.  I  (1831X  1888  An  oM  Palace  of  the  Cappelletti  with  its  unconth 
balcony  and  irregular  windows  is  still  standing :  S.  Rogers,  Italy,  Notes,  p.  333. 

2.  (theatrical):  formerly,  a  stage-box;  new,  an  open 
upper  portion  of  a  theatre  or  any  public  halL 

1718  Fairly  in  public  he  plays  out  hb  Game,  Betimes  bespeaks  Balconies: 
Rem.  Rxheiter,  106.  [N.  E.  D.]  1743  I  shone  forth  in  the  balconies  at  the 
playhouses:  Fielding,  Jos.  Aridrewt,  iii.  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  241  (1806). 

Variants,  17  c.  balcone,  belcone,  bel{[)con{e)y. 

*balda(c)chino,  baldaqnino,  sb.:  It.fr.  Baldacco,='^».g- 
dad'.    See  baldachin,  baudelon. 

1.  rich  brocade;  orig.  a  fabric  of  silk  and  gold  thread, 
manufactured  in  Bagdad. 

2.  a  canopy  of  state,  baldachin  2 ;  a  movable  canopy  of 
rich  brocade  or  silk  borne  in  procession  over  the  host. 

1644  crimson  damask,  embroidered  with  gold,  having  a  state  or  balduqMiiu 
[•«-  a  der.  error]  of  crimson  velvet!  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  no  (1873X  —  four 
wreathed  columns. ..sustaining  a  beUtUuchima  of  the  same  metal:  tb,,  p.  107. 
1648  At  the  upper  end,  is  an  elevated  throne,  and  a  haldacchino,  or  canopy 
of  state,  for  his  Holin^s,  over  it;  i^.,  p.  145.  1677  Three  of  these  Chambers 
were  more  richly  fumisht  than  the  rest... but  no  Baidacckine,  no  cloth  of  State 
was  there,  the  Kingheing  absent:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trmi.,  p.  185.  1784  a 
tMldachitu  or  dais,  over  her  boxes  in  each  theatre:  Sir  Hor.  Mann,  in  Hor. 
Walpole's  Lellert.VoX.  vlll.  p.  518  note  (1858X  1386  Later  on  was  added  a 
sup^  faaldachino  or  canopy  of  hammered  iron:  CtrakiU  Mag.,  Dec,  p.  6yx 

«baldachln,  baldaanin,  -kin(e),  sb.:  Fr.  baldaquin;  see 
haldacchino,  haudekin:  fabric  of  Bagdad. 

1.  a  rich  embroidered  fabric,  orig.  of  silk  and  gold 
thread. 

1698  Jackets.. .buckeram,  slarlet,  or  Baldakmes:  R.  Hakluvt,  Veyagtt, 
Vol.  I.  p.  54.       1788  Chambers,  CycL,  SuppL 

2.  a  kind  of  canopy  {prig,  of  rich  woven  fabric,  later  of 
wood,  stone,  or  metal)  over  an  altar,  throne,  shrine,  or  door- 
way; a  canopy  of  state. 

1846  The  baldaquin  of  St.  Peter's:  Thackekav,  Van.  Fair,  ch.  xlviii. 
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haldnctnm,  baldncketome,  sb. :  Late  Lat  balductum,  bal- 
ducia,  =  ' posset'. 

1.  balderdash,  trash,  a  trashy  composition. 

1593  The  stalest  dudgen  or  absurdest  balductum  that  they  or  their  mates 
can  invent;  G.  Harvst,  Piereet  Sufererog.,  139.  (N.  K  D.)  1890  And 
because  euery  Balductum  makes  diuine  poetne  to  be  but  base  rune,  I  leaue  thee 
^acred  eloquence)  to  be  defended  by  the  Muses  ornaments;  W.  C,  Pelimetnteia, 
P«f.,  aig.{  )3t». 

2.  attrib.  trashy,  silly. 

1580  as  to  heipe  forwaide  our  itew  fiunous  enterprise  for  the  Exchange  of 
Barbarous  and  Balductum  Rymes  with  Artiiicia]  Verses;  Three  Preper  Letten, 
in  Haslewood's  E»g.  PoeU  A-  Poety,  VoL  II.  p.  SS4  (iSijX  '1583  Their  rode 
rythming  and  balducketome  ballads:  R.  Stamvhdkst,  Tr.  Virgitt  Aen.,  Ded., 
p.  10(1880). 

balin,  sb.:  Graeco-Lat.  (in  Pliny,  N.  H.,  2$,  5),  ace.  of 
balls =G\e^  jSoXXir:  a  herb,  which,  according  to  Xanthus  the 
historian,  had  the  power  to  restore  the  dead  to  life,  and  other 
miraculous  properties. 

1846  slain  by  the  viitoe  of  an  berbe  called  Balin:  Lanclbv,  Tr.  Pal.  Verg. 
De  luvent.,  i.  xviL  30  a.  (N.  E.  D.]  1609  Hauing  the  herbe  Balta  in  Kb 
wounds  infusd,  Restores  his  life:  Hcvwooo,  Bryt.  Tny,  iv.  xL  l&,\ 

balls,  sb. :  perhaps  Sp.  and  Port  balisa,  Sp.  balija,^%xai- 
die',  'valise'. 

1899  euery  sixe  payeth  one  Balit  in  regard  of  tribote:  and  a  Smlie  is  fine 
papers  or  pieces  of  suke,  which  are  worth  ooe  floren  and  an  halfe  of  oar  coine; 
R.  Haklovt,  yeyaget,  VoL  IL  L  p.  60. 

*balista:  Lat    SeeballiBta. 
haU,  bal,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bal. 

1.  a  dance.     Obs. 

1668  all  of  them  together.,  .danced  a  Ball  to  the  tune  of  two  Harps  and  a 
Viol:  H.  CocAH,  Tr.  Pinto's  Vay.,  ch;  Ixxix.  p.  331. 

2.  an  assembly  for  dancing  (in  Johnson's  time  eiven 
"by  some  particular  person",  not  'subscription'  or  public). 
Also  in  combination,  ball-dress,  ball-night,  ball-room,  &c. 

1611  your  proudest  Tuscan  Camiuals,  and  yee  French  Bals  their  brother: 
L.  Whitaker,  in  Coivat's  Crudities,  sig.  bsr*.  1714  upon  a  b>ll-ni|^t: 
Spectator,  No._so6,  Vol.  vi.  p.  154  (i8a«).  1808  Too  many  religious  people 

fancy  that  the  infectious  air  of  the  world  is  conBned  to  the  ball-room  or  the  play- 
house: H.  More,  Calebs  in  search  o/a  Wife,  VoL  il  p.  431  (1800).  1837  not 
Assembly,  Sir.  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  a  chuHty.  Sir:  Dickens,  Picktaick,  di.  iL 
p.  IS.  —  ascended  the  staircase  leading  ID  the  hall  room:  ii.,  p.  14. 

ballast  (-^-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  ballast:  connected  with 
Eng.  Aw/,— 'load';  the  etym.  oibcd-  not  yet  settled. 

1.  heavy  material  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ship's  hold, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  to  sink  it  low  enough,  and  give  it 
stabiUty ;  also,  metapk.  that  which  causes  to  sink,  that  which 
gives  stability. 

1830  Balast  of  a  shyppe,  Itttagt:  Palscr.  1888—6  If...Sir  Thomas 
Sperte...do  take  any  balast  for  shippes  nere  to  the  said  Ryver  of  Thamys: 
Stat,  n  Hen.  Vllf.,  c  18, 1 1  (Record  Ed.)i  1 1063  an  hndge  and  wcightye 
balas  surchai^th  a  vessel:  R.  StantHURST,  Tr.  VirgiVs  Aen,,  b^.,  p.  144 
(1B80).  1095  Low  on  the  ballast  did  he  couch  his  sick:  G.  Markhah, 
Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenvile,  p.  64  (1871).  1613  Solid  and  sober  natures,  have 
more  of  the  ballast,  then  of  the  saile:  Bacon,  Ess.,  Vain-glery,  464  (1871X 
(N.  E.  D.l  1643  to  serve  as  a  buay  to  the  one  [the  Dutch],  and  a  ballast  to 
the  other  [the  French];  Howell,  Instr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  68  (1869).  17W  i» 
men  to  dig  and  raise  Ballast  from  the  Shelves  and  Sand  Banks  of  the  said  River, 
and  to  carry  and  convey  such  Ballast  to  Ships  and  Vessels:  Stat.  6  Geo.  II., 
c  39,  Preamble.  1776  we  took  in  mora  ballast:  R.  Chandler,  Trttv.  Asia 
Minor,  p.  55.  1787  She  had  been  53  days  at  sea,  and  put  into  that  harbour 
for  a  supply  of  water  and  ballast:  Gent.  Mag.,  irtj/a.  1814  To  prevent  such 
balUst  or  any  part  thereof  from  falling  bto  the  sea:  Stat.  54  Geo.  111.,  c  159, 

2.  a  load,  burden,  freight    Obs. 

1690  Go  to  Niniveh.„behold  the  Ballace  And  burthen  of  her  bulk,  is  i>oag^ 
but  sin:  Quarlbs,  JohoA,  Poems,  54  (1717).  (N,  E.  D.] 

3.  gravel,  stones,  burnt  clay,  &c.  used  to  make  the  bed  of 
a  railroad  on  which  the  sleepers  lie;  also  similar  material 
used  for  the  foundation  of  a  road. 

1847  Craig. 

Variants,  16  c.— 18  c.  balast,  i6  c.  balest,  balist,  balas, 
16,  17  cc.  ballesse,  ballace,  17  c.  balas{s)e,  ballais{e),  ballass{e), 
ballace. 

[The  forms  without  -/  may  be  fr.  Flem.  ballas,  or  from  the 
16,  17  cc.  vb.  ending  in  -se,  -ce  got  by  taking  ballast  for  a 
participle,  as  if  baUassed.'\ 

balle  en  bonche, /Ar. :  Fr.:  'ball  in  mouth';  it  appears 
that  a  musketeer  ready  for  action  held  a  ball  in  his  mouth. 
See  N.  E.  D.,  Ball,  i.  5;  "1692  Diary  siege  Limerick  28 
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BALLERINA 

March  out  with  their  arms,  Baggage,  Drums  beating.  Ball 
in  Mouth.. .Colours  flying". 

IWl  If  the  cncmie  cause  sodaine  Anne,  let  hU  Bale  tn  Bfucit,  and 
hb  match  id  the  Cocke  shew  his  readie  good  will  either  to  receiue  reptiUe 
or  giue  chaise:  Garrard,  Art  l^artt,  p.  ii.  —  the  valiant  repulse  of  a  sooaine 
innading  enunie  by  BtauU  tn  bouclu;  i^.,  p,  76. 

ballerina,  //.  balleilne,  sb.-.  It,  fem.  of  ballerino,'^'dasi- 
ccr'. 

1816  We  have  had  a  devil  of  a  row  among  our  ballerinas:  Byron,  in  Moore's 
14/e,  Vol  111.  p.  180  (1833).  1863  His  unwieldy  gait. ..seemed  doubly  absurd 
boide  the  flippant  lightness  of  the  "Ballarina":  C.  Lever,  Daltotu,  p.  i77(tB78). 
1888  a  grand  ballet  of  children...revealing  considerable  aptittide  on  the  part  of 
ike  midget  haUeritus  [the  -r  is  wrong  unless  there  be  a  Fr.  woid  ialurinti: 
SUauUtrd,  Dec  vj,  p.  3. 

'ballet,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  It.  balletto,  a  theatrical  term  distinct 
from  the  Fr.  ballade,  though  in  Eng.  in  17  c.  forms  of  Eng. 
ballad  were  used  to  render  Fr.  ballet,  or  It.  balletto ;  the  word 
ballet  has  been  also  incorrectly  used  for  'dance-song'.  It. 
ballata,  whence  Fr.  ballade:  a  dramatic  dance,  an  interlude 
of  dancing  and  pantomime  (prig,  part  of  an  Italian  opera). 

1778  One  of  the  ballets  of  the  opera  at  Palermo,  is  a  representation  of 
Vanxhall  Gardens:    Gtni.  Mag.,  XLIII.    479.    (N.  E.  O.l  1836    were  the 

Baiadere  of  Goethe  made  the  suoiect  of  a  ballet:  Lord  Bkaconspield,  Viv. 
Crn,  Blc  vn.  ch.  viL  p.  43<  (1881).  1830  he  had  composed  a  ialUt,  which 
he  loUowed  up  by  a><u  leul:  £.  B1.AQVIERB,  Tr.  Sig.  Peuumli,  p.  47  (and  Ed.! 
*1878  a  Griinafdian  pantoinime,  by  Paul  Martinetti's  ballet  troupe:  Lloyd x 
WUf.  News,  May  19,  p.  $/}.  (St.) 

ballet  d'action,  phr.:  Fr.:  a  ballet  in  which  acting  is 
combined  with  dancing;  'a  ballet  of  action'. 

1797  Encyt.  Brit.,  Vol  v.  p.  664/2.  1849  the  new  ballet  d"  action:  S. 
Rbach,  CL  Lcrimtr,  p.  29.  1887  a  iaIUt  d'action,  founded  on  Shakspcre's 
"Tempest":  AcaJemj,  Apr.  9,  p.  264/3. 

'ballet  diyertlBsement,  phr.'.  Fr.:  a  ballet  entertain- 
ment. 

1888  A  iaUet.dmertuttnuMt  was  umply  a  scene  without  •  plot:  Daify 
TtUgrafk,  Jan.  ze,  p.  a. 

balliadera,  ballladere,  sb. :  corrupted  fr.  Port  bailadeira, 
= '  dancing-girl '.    See  bayadtoe. 

1698  The  heathenish  whore  called  Balliadera,  who  is  a  dancer:  Tr.  y.  Van 
Lvtsckoien's  Voyages,  74.  [Yule]  1794  The  name  of  Balliadere,  we  never 
beavd  applied  to  the  dancnng  girls ;  or  saw  but  in  Raynal,  and  '  War  in  Asia,  by 
an  Officer  of  Colonel  Baillies  Detachnent;'  it  is  a  corrupt  Portuguese  word : 
E.  Moor,  Narrat.  LiitUt  Dttach.,  356.    [ib.] 

halliards  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  billiards. 

•balllsta,  baUsta,  pi.  -tae,  sb. :  Lat. :  an  ancient  military 
engine  which  discharged  stones  and  other  missiles  by  the 
release  of  a  very  strong  spring,  previously  drawn  tight  by 
machinery ;  also,  in  Late  Lat  an  arbalest,  or  cross-bow ;  also, 
some  surgical  apparatus. 

1636  than  put  into  the  wounde  this  instnunent  balista  y'  is  here  fyjgured  / 
wberw'  ye  shall  enlarge  it:  Tr.  yercmt qf  BrunswuJis  Surgery,  a^.  D  uj  r*/i. 
1846   Here  61st  I  saw  huge  baUstae,  or  cioss-bows:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i. 
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„...„,  />iarr, 

old   Roman   Balista ; 


1C46   Here  6ist  I  saw  huge 

p.   350  (1873).        1708    Amongst  the  Artillery  was  an 

MAUNOREii,  youm.  Jems.,  136  (1731).         1769  My  list  is  a  Balista,  |  My 

aim  a  Cata/uita:  B.  Thornton,  Tr.  Piautns,  Vol.  i.  p.  333.         18SS  taliitse 

(^^rntf»/r)  slings  to  throw  small  stones  or  arrows  gainst  the  besiegers;  J.  Dal- 

LAWAV,  Disc.  Artkit.  Eng.,  &*€.,  p.  379.      ^  1886   The  balistas  used  m  some 

battle  or  siege  are  still  scattered  about  the  pbun:  Athemeum,  Nov.  31,  p.  675/3. 

TtalUntn,  hn-Hnm,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  the  outer  wall  of  a  feudal 
castle,  any  wall  outside  the  keep ;  the  base  court  of  a  feudal 
castle,  the  space  between  two  walls  of  fortification. 

1806  the  second  bailinm  was  protected  by  smaller  towers:  J.  Dallawav, 
0As.  Eng.  ArcMii.,  p.  oa.  1818  The  balHum,  the  barbican,  the  parapets,  the 
•mbfaaures  and  crenelles,  described  by  O'Lcary:  IiADY  Morgan,  EL  Macariky, 
yoL  III.  ch.  v.  p.  339(1819)1  1888  Ballium,  is  the  space  between  the  outer 
and  middle  ditches:  J.  Dallawav,  Disc.  Artist.  Eng-j  &^.,  p.  383.  1866 

The  lc4ty  walls  of  the  old  ballium  still  stood,  with  their  machicolated  turrets: 
C  KiKCSLEY,  JVeslnard  He,  ch.  viL 

balloen,  balloon.    Seebaloon. 

*ballon  d'essai,  phr. :  Fr. :  'balloon  of  trial',  a  balloon 
sent  up  to  test  the  direction  of  the  wind;  hence,  metaph.  {set 
quotations). 

1883  The  contenu  would  make  it  [the  letter]  appear  a  sort  of  6al/an  Tessas', 
designed  to  throw  light  on  the  prospects  of  an  Orleanist  Restoration  in  France : 
Standasrd,  Jan.  34,  p.  ^.  1884    they  have  been  deliberate  bailons  dessas, 

diiown  np  more  or  less  m  collusion  with  the  persons  concerned  to  see  how  much 
the  public  would  stand :  Sat.  Rev.,  June  18,  p.  844/1.  _  1887  The  report  was 
suffered  to  oose  out  as  a  sort  of  bMlon  dessai  to  test  public  feeling  on  the  matter: 
Uamchetter  Exam.,  Apr.  16,  p.  5/5. 


^balloon,  ballon(e),  sb. 
{balla).  Mod.  It.  pallone. 


Eng.  fr.  It  ballone,  'great  ball' 


1.  a  large  ball,  something  like  a  modem  foot-ball,  which 
was  struck  to  and  fro  by  the  arm  defended  by  a  wooden 
bracer. 

1698  BaJloru,  a  gr«it  ball,  a  ballone  to  play  at  with  braces,  a  footefaall: 
Florio.  1603  one  ship,  that  skips  from  stars  to  ground,  |  From  waue  to  waue 
(like  Balloons  wyndie  bound):  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Schism,  p.  X07 
(1608).  1611  PaiUne,  a  tnllon,  or  foote-balL  Also  any  great  bullet,  ball,  or 
round  packe :  Plorio.       1801  Strutt,  Sforte  A*  Pastsmes. 

2.  the  game  played  with  the  balloon  balL 

1691  ryding  of  horses,  playing  at  ballone :  Coningsby,  Siege  qfRovon,  Vol.  I. 
p.  39  (1847).  — playioze  at  tennys  in  the  forenoone,  and. ..ballon  in  the  aftonoone: 
ib.,  p.  30.  1698  Balown,  Tennis:  J.  Donnb,  Poems,  p.  133(1669).  1606 
we  nan  a  match  at  baloone  too,  with  my  Lord  Whachtun,  for  foure  Crownes: 
Marston,  Eastward  Hoe,  Wks.,  Vol.  III.  p.  ri.  1607    While  others  have 

been  at  the  balloon,  I  have  been  at  my  books :  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  ii.  a.  1611 
For  ba]Ione'balls...to  all  that  play,  |  Who  must  in  time  auite  volley  them  away: 
Davibs,  Scourge  0/  Folly.  1631  foiles,  foot-ball,  balown,  quintans,  &c : 
R.  Burton,  AruU.  Mel.,  Pt.  a,  Sec  a.  Mem.  4,  Vol.  i.  p.  ^  (t837X  1639 
Where's.. .your  set  at  tennis  |  Your  balloon  ball...?  Ford,  Dram.  Wks.,  p.  6/3 
(i8si).  1836  a  party  of  yonng  men  here  near  the  lamperts  playing  at  the 
ballone,  and  all  the  slope  above  ubem  was  covered  with  spectators:  Re^.  on  a 
Retmhu  to  Germany,  p.  i8a 

3.  See  quotation. 

1636  Ballon,  The  round  globe  or  top  ofa  pillar:  Cockbrah,  Pt.  L(and  Ed.). 

4.  a  balloon-shaped  glass  vessel,  used  in  chemistry. 

1788  Chambers,  Cyel.,  s.  v. 

5.  a  receptacle  made  of  light,  air-tight  material,  which  is 
of  a  spherical  or  pear-like  shape  when  inflated,  either  by 
heated  air  (the  bottom  being  open),  or  by  a  light  gas  (the 
bottom  being  closed).  In  1783  the  brothers  Mongolfier  first 
ascended  by  a  balloon  filled  with  rarified  air  and  in  the  same 
year  a  balloon,  without  a  car,  ascended  in  England,  and  the 
gas  balloon  was  invented. 

1788  Balloons  occupy  senators,  [Ailosophers,  ladies,  everybody :  Hor.  Wal- 
POLE,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  438  (i8s8).  1836  Mr  Graham,  another  airial 

navigator,  let  off  another  bdloon :  W.  Hone,  Every.Day  Beck,  Vol.  i.  col.  44X 

6.  anything  light  and  inflated,  e.g.  a  bubble. 

1784  Champagne  wine,  bottled  porter,  &c  are  full  of  air  bubbles  or  balloons: 
J.  Adams,  Diary,  July  10,  Wks.,  Vol  iii.  p.  388  (iSsiX 

balloonomania,  sb. :  quasi-'LaX.,  coined  by  Walpole :  mania 
for  balloons. 

1786  The  Balloonomania  is,  I  think,  a  little  chilled,  not  extinguished,  by 
Roaer's  catastrophe:  HoR.  Walfolb,  Letters,  Vol  YUL  p.  576  (1858). 

ballot  (Ji  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  ballotta-.  a  Uttle  ball  {balla) 
used  for  secret  voting. 

I.  a  little  ball  used  for  secret  voting ;  hence,  any  counter, 
ticket,  or  paper  so  used. 

1649   he  that  in  the  election  hath  most  ballottes  (so  that  they  pane  the  halfe 
noumbre)  is  admitted  ofi&cer....iL  or  .iiL  boxes,  into  whiche  [if]  be  wiU,  he  maie 
let  GUI  his  ballot:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital.,  foL  j^r".  —  in  geuying  his  voice  he 
1673  he  t       


hath  but  one  ballot  as  all  others  haue:  ib.,  foL  77  9^. 
into  the  red  box:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Lorn  Countr.,  p.  176. 


.  puts  his  ballot 


2.  secret  voting,  a  decision  or  election  determined  by 
secret  voting. 

1649  a  triall  of  thevr  sentences  by  Ballot:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Hal ,  loL  77  r«. 
1673  they  are  put  to  the  ballot:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  171. 

3.  lot,  selection  by  lot;   so-called  from  the  method  of 
drawing  little  balls  from  a  box. 

bef.  1680  put  it  to  the  CHiance  and  try,  |  I'  th'  Ballot  of  a  Box  and  Dye: 
S.  Butler,  Rem.,  i.  Bi  (1759X    (N.  E.  D.) 

4.  in  combination,  e.g.  ballot-box,  ballot-paper. 

bef.  1680    Some  held  no  way  so  orthodox  |  To  try  it,  as  the  Ballot-Box : 
S.  Butler,  Rem.,  i.  23  (17S9X    [N.  E.  D.] 

ballot  (-i-),  vb.'.  Eng.  fr.  It  ballotare,w*\ja  choose  by 
baUotta\  see  ballot,  .r^. 

I.    to  choose  or  decide  by  secret  vote,  to  give  a  secret 
vote. 

1649   this  pnuilege,  to  haue  his  onely  opinion  bellottedj^no  man  hath  but  he 
(the  Doge):  ~ 
their  seates. 


JUS  pnuilege,  to  haue  nis  onely  opinion  nauottea,  no  man  natn  nut  ne 
:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  Ital.,  fol.  77  V.  bef.  1603,  they  all  rose  from 
i...and  would  neuer  take  their  bals  to  ballot  against  him :  North,  (.Lives 


again 

1646  To  this  there  joins  a 

., .-. _, ,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  337(1873)1 

1673  and  so  without  more  ado  those  thirty  whose  lot  it  is  to  have  the  golden  balls 


rfEtamin..  A-c,  added  to)  Plut.,  p.  i  lai  (1613X        1646 

spacious  hall  for  solemn  days  to  baJlot  in :  Evelyn,  Diary, 

1673  and  so  without  more  ado  those  thirty  whose  lot  it  is  to  have  wc  goiui 

go  into  the  Council  uid  ballot:  J.  Ray,  jourrt.  Low  Countr.,  p.  158.  —  who  is 

balloted  among  the  nine:  ib.,  p.  163. 

2.    to  choose  by  lot,  to  try  to  obtain  by  casting  or  drawing 
lots. 

17 — 2 
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BALLOTING 


ballottno,  It.;  1>allotine,  Eng.  fr.  It:  sb.    See  quotation. 

16TS  the  junior  Caunxllor... takes  a  little  boy.. .and  bringi  him  along  with  him 
into  the  Council;  who  is  to  draw  the  ballots  out  of  the  um  for  the  Gentlemen 
when  they  come  up  to  the  Cattllti,  they  not  being  permitted  to  draw  them  out 
themselves,  to  avoid  fraud.  This  boyis  called  the  BaUothw,  and  is  he  that  in 
processions  goes  before  the  Z>iKir...The  Bnihtiiu  being  brought  in  before  the 
SigHoria:  J.  Rav,  7mr».  L«w  Coumtr.,  p.  180. 

balneo,  sb.:  quasi-hax.  spelling  of  bagnio  {g.v.). 

1609  the  Balneos  and  Theatres  of  free  Cities:  Cauobn,  Ttart  CA.,p.  351. 
(Daviesl  1703   The  Batoeo  of  the  Slaves  bdonging  to  the  Grand  Signior: 

W.  J.,  Tr.  Bruytit  Voy.  Levant,  x.  36.    \.U>.\ 

balneum,  abl.  balneo  (after  prep,  'in'},  sb.:  Lat,  'bath': 
Alch. :  short  for  balneum  Maiiae  {q.  v.). 

1471  Then  in  Baiiuo  of  Mary  togeather  let  them  be  Ctrculat:  G.  Ripley, 
Comp.  Alch.,  Ep.,  b  Ashmole's  "rhtat.  Chtm.  Brit.,  p.  116  (1652).  IBM  boyle 
them  in  Ba4ln*o  vntill  the  herbes  become  drye:  J.  Hester,  Tr.  PhiortOMUUSs 
Chirurg.,  f.  J4.  1603  for  gold-smiths  melt  and  worke  their  gold  with  the 
flame  of  light  straw  and  chaffe :  physicians  doe  gently  wanne  (as  it  were)  in 
Baliuo  those  drougues;  H0LI.AN0,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  697.  1626  Balneo, 
A  Bath:  Cockbram,  Pt.  1.  (and  Ed.).  1641  When  you  put  water  bto  a 
seething  Balneum  wherein  there  are  glasses,  let  it  be  hot:  John  Frbnch,  Art 
Dixtill.,  Bk.  I.  p.  13(1631); 

balneum  Mariae, /An :  Late  Lat., = '(Saint)  Mary's  bath'. 
See  bain  Uarie. 

(1471  (See  balamun)].  I6S6  ye  shall  sethe  them  in  balneum  marie  .m, 
houres  lon^e  without  takynge  of  the  lydde  of  the  pot ;  Tr.  Jtromt  0/  BrutumcKt 
Surgtry,  sig.  T  iiij  t«>/i.  1637  to  dystille  in  Dalneo  Marie:  L.  Andrew,  Tr. 
Brunswick s  Distill.j  Bk.  I.  ch.  iii.  sig.  a  ii  r^/a.  —  a  fomayse  or  styllatorye 
named  Bahieum  Mane:  £i.,  ch.  vL  sig.  o  vi  f/s.  1680  seth  this  all  togyther 
in  Balneum  marie:  Antidaikarhu,  sig.  D  iii  f^.  1048   Laste  of  all,  put  the 

glasse  in  balneo  marie  with  sande,  settynge  on  a  heed  wyth  a  receyuer  weU 
stopped :  Traheron,  Tr.  yigo't  Chirurg.,  lol.  ccxx  o^/a.  1668  a  bath  called 
Balnrum  Marit:  w.  Wards,  Tr.  AleaUs  Stcr.,  Pt.  L  foL  3  V*.  1684  a 
stillatorie  of  glasse,  set  ouer  a  pot  of  boyltng  water  which  they  call  Bainntm 
Mariat:  T.  Cogman,  ffantn  of  Hialtk,  p.  61.  1608   the  distilled  water  (in 

Balmo  Maria)  of  the  hearb  and  root:  TH.  HiLI.,  Art  of  Card.,  p.  in.  (1610 
in  S.  Maries  bath:  B,  Jonson,  Aich.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  6a^  (t6i6).]  1668  set  it 
to  boil  in  Balneo  Marise  a  quarter  of  a  day :  Tr.  J.  Baptuta  Porttis  Nat.  Mag. , 
Bk.  viti.  ch.  ix.  p.  336.  1704  These  you  distill  m  ialnto  Mariae:  Swirr, 
Wkt.,  p.  73/1  <»869). 

balookbashi,  baloukbashee:  Turk.    See  balukbashL 

baloon,  balloon,  ballong,  balloon,  sb. :  in  E.  Indies :  a 
large  rowing  canoe;  a  Siamese  State  barge. 

166S  With  a  Galley,  five  Foists,  two  Catux«,  90  Baloiu  and  300  meni 
H.  CooAN,  Tr.  Pinto's  Voy.,  ch.  xi.  p.  35.  1678  The  President  commanded  his 
own  Baloon  (a  Barge  of  State,  of  Two  and  Twenty  Gars)  to  attend  me:  Frvbr, 
E.  India,  ^  (1698).  [Yule]  1700  The  Burmas  has  now  Eighty  Ballonn, 
none  of  which  as  [sic]  great  Guns;  Capt.  R.  Jackson,  Lot,  in  Daliymple*s  Or. 
Xoport.,  1.  19s  (180SX  Hi.]  1797  Balloon,  or  BALLOEN...Thc  balloons  are 
said  to  be  made  of  a  single  piece  of  timber,  of  uncommon  length ;  they  are  raised 
high,  and  much  decorated  with  carving  at  nead  and  stem:  some  are  gilt  over,  and 
carry  lao  or  even  150  rowers  on  each  side :  Encyc.  Brit. 

balsa,  balza,  sb. :  Sp. :  boat,  raft 

1098 — 1633  balsas,  (which  is  a  certaine  raffe  made  of  mastes  or  trees  fastened 
together):  R.  Hawkins,  Voyago  South  Sta,  f  ,xUii.  p.  936  (1878).  1600  a 
Mtsa  or  canoa. ..fourt  or  Hue  great  ia/sat,  w^ich  were  uujen  with  planijuis: 
R.  Hakluyt,  Voyagts,  Vol.  in,  p.  812.  —  it  was  so  well  peopled  with  Indians, 
which  had  so  many  Canoas  made  of  wood,  as  we  might  disceme,  and  not  raftes  or 
Balsas,  for  so  they  call  those  floats  which  are  made  aJI  flat  with  canes:  ii.,  p.  416. 
1636  there  came  a  Baisy  or  Canoa:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iL  p.  75. 

balsamlne,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  balsamitui  {a)  balsam  apple, 
Momordica  balsamina ;  also,  (jf)  balsam  plant,  Gk.  ^aKva^rny 
Impatiens  balsamina. 

a.  1078  By  the  name  of  BaLsamine,  you  must  now  vnderstand  two  sorts  of 
apples.. .The  one  is  called  the  Male  Balsem,  or  Bahne  apple:   H.  LVTB,  Tr. 


Dodoeiis  Herb.,  p.  441. 

b.    1664  sow  on  the  HoUbed  such  Flants  as  are  late  beating  I 
in  oar  Qimate,  as  Baisasnint,  and  Balsamum  mas;  Evblvn,  Kal.  Hart.,  p.  197 


b,    1664  sow  on  the  Hot^bed  such  Plants  as  are  late  beating  Flowers  or  Fruit 


(1729). 

♦balsamum,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  /3aX<raf<o»,=' balsam-tree', 
'resin  of  balsam* tree' :  balsam,  balm,  healing  or  preservative 
principle.  The  Lat  form  survived  long  after  it  had  given 
rise  to  Eng.  balsam. 

1079  Balsamum  (will)  onely  (growel  m  Syria:  J.  Ltlv,  Euphuts,  p.  113 
^1868).  1080  Balsamum,  Amomum,withMyrrheanaFrankencense:  T.  Nashb, 
m  R.  Greene's  Monapkon,  p.  7  (1880).  1090  An  ointment  which  a  cunning 
alchymist  t  Distill^  from  the  purest  balsamum:  Marlowe,  //  Tamburl.,  iv.  3 
(159a), p.  64/t (1858).  1098  foryourgreene wound, your ^a/fawwm;  B.  Jonson, 
Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  iii.  s,  Wlcs.,  p.  40  (1616).  1610  Balsamum.  A  plant 
then  onely  thought  particular  vnto  lury,  which  grew  most  plentifiilly  in  this 
valley:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  197  (1632^  bef.  1631   In  every  thine  there 

naturally  grows!  A  Balsamum  to  keep  it  fresh  and  new:  J.  Donne,  Poems, 
p.  1S5  (16^).  1633  But  like  a  Lampe  of  Balsamum,  desir'd  |  Rather  t'  adome, 
then  last,  she  soone  expir'di  ib.,  p.  254. 

balsilla,  sb. :  Sp.,  dim.  of  balsa  {q.  v.) :  small  float,  small 
raft 

1883  Here.. .will  be  the  various  fishing  vessels,  from... the  Aleutian  baidar  to 
the  Peruvian  lalsilla:  Standard,  Apr.  6,  p.  5/3. 


BAN 

baldkbashi,  sb.:  Turk,  bbluk-biskt,  lit.  'troop-captain': 
colonel. 

1890  Having  procured  two  men  from  the  baloukbashee's  guard,  we  statkmed 
them  at  the  door:  T.  S.  Hvghbs,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  l  ch.  x.  p.  307.  1880 
the  boulouc  bubas  and  oMaks:  E.  Blaqoibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Panattti,  p.  jot 
(and  Ed.).  V      ~,  *  i>  J-. 

♦balustrade  (.i  z.  j.\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  balustrade :  a  range 
of  balusters  or  short  pillars,  supporting  a  cornice,  coping, 
or  rail,  and  forming  a  parapet  on  a  building,  or  a  fence  to 
a  terrace,  balcony,  or  staircase. 

1644  On  the  top  of  all,  runs  a  balustrade  which  edns  it  quite  round :  Evbltm, 
36  (1873!  —  with  a  terrace  at  eadi  side  having  rustic  ancnt 
96.      1606  theba]ls...encreasethebeavincssoftheAa/MX/hx^; 


Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  136(1873}.    —  with  a  terrace  at 
balustrades:  i^. 


:  i^.,  p.  90 
J.  Dallaway,  Obs.  Eng.  Archit.,  p.  138.      1830  Broad-based  flights  of  marble 
suits  I  Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade:  Tennyson,  Rec.  Arab.  Nts.,  Wks., 
Vd.  I.  p.  47  (tSrsX 

balzarine,  balzerlne,  sb. :  ?Fr. :  a  light  fabric  of  wool  and 
cotton. 


I860  Of  all  the  hideous,  nasty,  wontedy  things  that  I  ever  saw^  commend  me 
to  a  striped  baUerine :  Ones  a  Ireei,  May  u,  p.  446/3. 


ever  saw,  commeoQ 
1864  Wkb-stbii. 


♦bambino,  pi.  bambini,  sb. :  It :  infant,  picture  or  image 
of  an  infant,  esp.  a  representation  of  the  infant  Jesus.  An- 
glicised by  Thackeray,  as  bamiin.   Also,  metaph.  a  bantling. 

1761  when  a  state-orator  has  hit  the  precise  age  to  a  minute — hid  his  bambino 
in  his  mantle  so  cunningly  that  no  mortal  couM  smell  it:  Sterne,  Trist.  Stand., 
III.  xiv.  Wks.,  p.  131  (<839X  1864  giim  portentous  old  hags,  such  as  Mkliaa 
Angelo  painted,  draped  m  majestic  raggery;  mothers  and  swarming  bamUns: 
Thackeray,  Nevacomts,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  403  (1879X  1867  Tliere  was  a 
twitch  of  strange  pity  and  misery  that  shot  through  me  at  the  thoti8[ht  of  man's 
lot  on^  earth,  and  the  comparison  of  our  dumb  Eternities  and  Immensities  with  this 
poor  joss-house  and  bambino:  Carlyle,  in  J.  A.  Froude's  Z^,  VoL  II.  p.  336 
(t884X  1883  One  of  the  little  ones  is  a  baoy,  a  bambino  swudled  round  with 
wrappings  which  had  probably  helped  to  choke  the  infant  life  out  of  it:  Fboudb, 
Short  Studies,  4th  Ser.,  p.  333. 

bambocdade,  sb. :  fr.  Fr.  bambockade,  or  It  bambocdata, 
or  Sp.  bambockade,  or  the  Fr.  form  Italianised :  a  bambodie 

(?•  v.). 

bamboche,  bambochada,  sb. :  Sp. :  picture  with  a  scene  of 
grotesque  revelry  ;  a  grotesque  figure. 

bef.  1733  the  Bamboches  were,  with  redoubled  Noise  committed  to  the  Flamesi 
R.  North,  Exameu,  ill.  vii  89,  p.  574  (1740X 

♦bamboo  (.^  il),  sb. :  Eng.,  ultimately  fr.  some  Malay  dia- 
lect, perhaps  at  first  through  Du.  bamboes,  then  through  Sp. 
and  Port  bambu :  name  of  a  genus  of  giant  grasses,  Bambusae, 
commonly  called  canes ;  also  a  stick  or  pole  furnished  by  one 
of  these  plants.  Also  (a)  attrib.  e.g.  bamboo-cane,  bamboo- 
work,  bamboo-hut. 


1098  a  thicke  rjede,  as  big  as  a  mans  legge,^  which  is  called  Bambn*:  Tr.  J. 

m  Linschoten's  Voyages,  Bk.  L  Vol.  I.  p.  195  (i8SsX     —    "     '  '   " 

reedes  or  Bambus  growe  wide  one  from  another;  1^.,  VoL  ll.  i 


the  leaves  of  those 
.  IToL  II.  p.  58.  1B99  the 

hotises  are  made  of  Canes  which  they  call  Bambos:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages, 
VoL  II.  L  p.  358.  1633  5  bambows  black  paynting  and  5  small  pec.  wax; 
R.  Cocks,  JSiorp',  VoL  L  p.  68  (1883).  1660  a  few  poor  Mosques. ..no  better 
than  Straw  and  Bambo's  [Bamboas,  Ed.  Z665I  without,  but  matted  neatly  within: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  37  (1677).  1676  'twas  well  you  flung  away  my 
Cane. ..in  sadness  I'd  ha'  made  Bamboo  fly  about  your  Jackets  else:  Shadwsix, 
Virtuoso,  L  p.  i^  1634  A  sort  of  Cane,  cali'd  Bambouc:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Teavr- 

nier's  Trav.,  Vol.  I.  Pt.  3,  Bk.  L  p.  39.  1706  These  Branches  cali'd  here  and 
elsewhere  Bamboes,  lu-e  used  for  covering  of  Houses,  for  Hedges  and  on  several 
occasions:  Tr.  Bosman's  Guinea,  Let.  xvL  p.  a88.  1743  The  mast,  yard, 
boom,  and  outriders,  are  all  made  of  bamboo:  Anson,  Voy.,  111.  v.  341.  1808 
A  forest,  consistmg  of  Setul  trees,  Seetsal,  and  Bamboos'.  J.  T.  Blunt,  Asiatic 
Res.,  VII.  61.  1878  little  baskets  swung  from  a  long  bamboo;  J.  Pavn,  By 

Proxy,  VoL  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  10. 

a.  1737  The  City  [Ava)  tho'  great  and  popnlous,  is  only  built  of  Bamboo 
Canes:  A.  Hamilton,  East  Indies,  11.  47.  (Yule)  1817  artificial  sceneries 
of  bamboo-work  were  erected ;  T.  Moork,  LaUa  Xooih,  Wk*.,  p.  19  (1860X 
1800  it  might  almost  be  said  that  among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations  the  staflT  of  life 
b  a  Bafflbc»:  Vdlb,  Mission  te  Ava,  p.  153. 

Variants,  17  c.  (through  Tr.)  pambou,  bambouc.  The  ear- 
liest European  form  of  the  word  was  the  Port,  mambu. 

♦ban,  sb. :  Pers.  *J«.  =  'lord',  'master':  a  title  brought  by 
the  Avars  to  Hungary  whence  it  spread  to  Croatia  and  other 
Slavonic  countries  :  a  governor  or  warden  of  a  military  dis- 
trict, esp.  of  Croatia,  the  district  being  called  a  ban(n)at(e). 
From  this  ban  a  rare  adj'.  banal  is  formed. 

1614  The  Hungarian  B€u*s...xtc  Presidents  or  Gouemors  of  some  Kingdomes 
belonging  to  that  Kingdom,  as  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Seruia  and  otherrt :  Sbldbn, 
Titles  Hon.,  Vt.  It.  p.  jSt.  ITVl  BAti>l:  Encyc.  Brit.  1819  The  Bannal 
of  Tcmeswar  was  the  theatre  chosen  for  th'is  farce— or  rather,  tragedy:  T,  Hope, 
Anast.,  Vol.  n.  ch.  xiv.  p.  307  (1830).  1883  The  Potor,  of  Agiwn.-.the  most 
advanced  organ  of  the  Jugoslav,  or  Southern  Slav,  movement,  had  an  article  on 
the  unfortunate  late  Ban  (of  Croatia,  Graf  Pejacevic):  Timet,  Oct.  z,  p.  4/x. 
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banal,  y^m.  banale,  adj. :  Fr.:  commonplace,  common,  un- 
meaning, trivial.  Needlessly  Anglicised  in  19  c.,  perhaps  as 
if  a  revival  of  the  older  bannal,  in  batmal-mill  (see  CHAM- 
BERS, CycL,  Suppl.),  Mana/t^v^w,— 'pertaining  to  feudal 
service';  cf.  the  Law  term  droit  de  banalile,  1825,  Stat.  6 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  59,  §  5.     Used  as  a  vb.  peculiarly. 

1863  a  &uaZr  convcnuion  with  her:  Thackbkat,  PkiUf,  Vol  ii.  ch.  xviiL 
|X  257  (1887X  1888    This  modem  instance  is  simple  and  banal  enough; 

Spectator,  June  16,  p.  ^^y  1888  Upon  his  answer  would  probably  depend  her 
omnion  of  him  as  beinc  either  intelligent  or  Adm/:  M.  Crawpord,  Dr.  Claudiiu, 
ch.  iv.  p.  ji.  18SS  Oh,  they  simply  &Ma/ those  questions:  L  Malkt,  Cei, 
EiuUriyt  Wife,  Blc  V.  ch.  iv.  p.  »i8. 

banality,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  commonplace,  a  trivial  or  unmeaning 
speech  or  sentiment;  triviality,  commonplace  character. 
Needlessly  Anglicised  by  R.  Browning,  1871,  Balaustion, 
723.  P-  92- 

18T0  they  had  favoured  me  with  a  few  ianalMt,  and  passed  on :  L.  Oliph  ant, 
PiaaJiUy,  rv.  p.  ts6.  1884  the  depth  of  national  banality  revealed  by  the  <act 
that  the  agricultural  labourer  should  nave  no  higher  idea  of  rational  amusement 
than  that  of  listening  to...coinmonplacffi  on  the  most  hackneyed  politiod  topic: 
PaUMaUGaMtU,Jatxi,f.ili. 
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{-^-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Port,  banana  (the 
fruit),  banano  (the  tree),  formerly  said  to  be  from  the  native 
name  in  African  Guinea,  but  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  with 
great  probability,  connects  it  with  Arab.  *a«<l«,  = 'fingers', 
or  'toes',  banana,=^a,  single  finger',  or  'toe'. 

I.    the  fruit  growing  in  clusters  of  berries  like  fingers,  with 
a  bard  rind,  containing  a  sweet  and  nourishing  pulp. 

1BB8  Other  fruits  there  are  termed  Banana  which  we  think  to  be  the  JUtuet  of 
Egypt  and  Soria:  Tr.  Piga/etta't  Ctngt,  in  HitrL  CtL,  11.  513.  [Yule]  16S6 
They  call  this  fruit  Samtamat,  and  liaue  reasonable  plentie:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  n.  4t$.  —  BetmaHos:  ii.,  Bk.  iL  p.  75.  —  Bananas:  ii.,  p.  104. 
—  Bonanos:  ii.,  VoL  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  is^cl  1634  Bananaa  or  Plantanes  (the 
supposed  fruit  that  Etu  was  tempted  with...):  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  183. 
168S  Somr  Canes,  Oranges,  Lemmons,  Boaanoes,...divers  other  Roots  and 
-ruits:  I.  S.,  A  hv/emdieHtcl  y«umai  »/ ye  latt  Prccted.  of  ye  Eng.  Army 
t  y  W.  Inditt,  f.  t^      1613  Bonanoes,  which  are  a  sort  of /^initen:  Frvbs, 


Fruits:  I.  S.,  yl  iriifemdjt^ct^  y«umai  tf f^  laU  Praatd,  of  ye  Eng.^Armj 
E:  India,  4a  "'ifcle?' 

2.  the  tree  (Musa  safiientum)  which  produces  the  above 
fruit,  cultivated  in  hot  cumates,  very  like  a  plantain. 

1686  The  Bonano  tree  is  exactly  like  the  Plantain  for  shape  and  bigness : 
Oahpier,  yojragtt,  1.  316  (lya^X  [Yule]  ITOS  These  Beasts  prove  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  Frait-Trees,  especially  Orange-Trees,  Sanami's,  and  another  sort 
of  Figs:  Tr.  Botnum't  Gtmua,  Let.  xiv.  p.  242.  1769  The  Banana  tree  differs 
but  bttle  fhxn  the  Plantin:  E.  Bancropt,  Eu.  /fat.  Hitl.  Guiana,  p.  31.  1819 
richly  varied  with  palm,  banana,  plantain,  and  guava  trees:  Bowdich,  Miuion 
to  Askantte,  Pt.  L  ch.  iu  p.  15.  184B  In  the  midst  of  bananas,  orange,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  bread-fruit  trees,  spots  are  cleared  where  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  tae  sugar- 
cane, and  pineapples,  are  cultivated:  C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  xviii. 
p.  403. 

Variants,  17  c.  bannana,  bon{n)ana,  baH{n)ano,  18  c.  ba- 
nano. 

*baDeo,  .r^. :  Itbanca  or  banco, ^^hiaik.'  (f-v.):  a  bank; 
also  bank  money  of  account  opposed  to  currency. 

abt.  1B90  Great  sums  of  money  lying  in  the  banco :  M  ariowb,  "Jm  of  Malta, 
1601  Such  In-comes,  besides  their  Bemcoex  and 


iv.  Wks.^ 
stockes  ncl 


going  both  here  and  beyond  sea:  A.  C,  Anm.  i»  Lei.  of  a  yetmttet 


Kf  p.  i66/a  (DyceX 
ncnlie  going  both  1 
Ctnt.,  p.  85.        1769  (See  aslo  1}. 

banco:  Late  Lat.    See  in  banco. 

band,  bande,  bende.  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  a  number  of  asso- 
ciated individuals  marked  off  in  some  way  from  all  others. 

I.  a  company  associated  together  and  distinguished  from 
others,  (a)  by  common  service,  {b)  by  common  interests, 
common  opinions,  common  characteristics,  &c.;  (more  loosely, 
of  armed  men)  a  host 

lu  1476  Upon  them  that  they  founde  not  of  their  bende:  Caxton,  9Vu«s, 
78.     [N.E.D.]        1489  agodebandof  men:  />ax/(»iZ^«>rf,  VoL  III.  No.  913, 


p.  358(1874).      1B9S  the  said  Cardinal!  deMedicis  bande:  J.  Clerk,  in  Ellis' Or^. 
i*«.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  I.  No.  cxii  p^3o9^i846)i  "  ~    " 


1SS3  the  grete  Turke  passed 


iiienne...ranne  upon  theire  enemies  with  suche  a  bande  as  thei  coulde  gather:  Tr. 
PolytUre  Vergil t  Eng  Hist.,  VoL  I.  p.  136  (Camd.  Soc.,  1846X  —  receavinge  a 
new  bende  owte  of  Gennanie:  ii.,  p.  116.  —  chosing  forthe  a  stowte  bende  of 
lustie  yottthcs...tooke  their  race  into  the  llonde :  ii.,  p.  ill.  1664   many 

bandes  of  his  souldiours :  W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  £  iii  v^.       1662  Jo  supplie  the 


hg^e  with  frcshe  legimentes  and  bander :  j.  Shute,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.X  rot  33  v«. 
iffn  the  holy  band  [of  Thebans]:  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  995  (1613X  —  aoand 
of  young  gentlemen. ..that  attended  alwaies  vpon  his  person:  to.,  a.  469,  _      1689 


Are  these  same  Bands,  those  selfe-same  Bands,  that  neuer  taught  in  vainf 
W.  Warner^  Aliion'i  England,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xviL  p.  70.  1690  upuin  of  our 
fiury  band ;  Shaks.,  Midi.  Nis.  Dr.,  m,  1,  no.  1691  Your  tnxms  of  horse- 
men with  his  bands  of  foot:  ~  I  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  1, 165.  1698  The  Sergeant  of 
a  Band,  his  election  and  office :  R.  Barret,  Tknr.  rf  Warret,  Bk.  11.  p.  18. 


1611  the  bands  of  Syria  came  no  more  into  Ike  land  of  Israel:  BilU,  3  Kings, 
vL  33. 

i.    1640  hym,  whom  ye  accused  and  al  his  bende :  T.  Elvot,  Pasfttilt, 
sjg.  B  V  t>>.  1664  diuen  bends  of  the  Phylosophen;  W.  Prat,  AJfHat, 

sig.  B  viii  r*. 


2.  Spec,  a  company  of  musicians. 

0 — 8    George  Hudson  and  Davies  Mell 
•:  IVarrant  Bk.,  iv.  31&    (N.  E.  D.I 

3.  a  division  of  an  assemblage,  an  assemblage. 


1660 — 8   George  Hudson  and  Davies  Mell  to  giue  orders  for  the  band  of 
Musica*:  Warrant  Bk.,  iv.  316,    (N.  E.  D.I 


1611  I  passed  over  this  Jordan;  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands;  BiiU, 
Gen.,  xxxiL  la  1846  vast  numbers  of  butterflies,  in  bands  or  flocks  oi^coimt- 
less  myriads:  C  Darwin,  yonm.  Beagle,  ch.  viii. 

[A  distinct  word  in  history  and  usage  from  the  ultimately 
identical  bend,  ^a>»/,='that  which  binds'.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  It.  benda,  banda,='scu{'  (cf.  Late  Lat.  bandus, 
=  'scarf',  'band'),  or  Late  Lat.  bandum,='%9.TM«x' ,  gave  rise 
to  It.  ^an<^='band  of  men',  whence  Eng.  bend,  batid, 
through  Fr.  bende,  bande.  The  forms  bend-  were  ultimately 
from  a  Teutonic  femj  *bandyd ;  but  in  the  fourth  quot.  per- 
haps Arab.  baHd{h.  Lat.  ^a^Mum)  = 'standard',  then  'legion'.] 

*bandabust:  Anglo-Ind.    See  bnndobiiBt. 

bandaleer,  bandalier:   Eng.  fr.  It.  or  Sp.    See  ban- 
doleer, 
bandalero,  sb. :  Sp. :  robber,  highwayman. 

1630  theseparu  of  the  Pyrenm  that  border  upon  the  Mediterranean,  are 
never  without  Theeves  by  Land  (call'd  BandoUm)  and  Pjrrats  on  the  Sea  side: 
HowsLL,  l.eti.,  L  xxiL  p.  43  (1645).  1832  the  solitarv  bandalero,  armed  to 
the  teeth. ..hovers  about  them. ..without  daring  to  assault :  W.  Irving,  AlMamira, 
p.  16. 

bandan(n)at  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  bandAne,='(i)  a 
mode  of  dyeing  in  which  the  cloth  is  tied  in  difTerent  places 
to  prevent  the  parts  tied  from  receiving  the  dye.... (3)  a  kind 
of  silk  cloth  *  [Shakespear's  Diet.] :  (properly)  a  yellow  or 
red  silk  handkerchief  with  undyed  spots. 

1702  The  Cossembazar  merchants  having  fidlen  short  in  ^irahs,  plain 
tafiaties,  ordinary  bandannoes,  and  chappas :  In  J.  Long's  Selections,  31  (1860I 
(Vttle]  1840  Anewsilk^iuu£ii)ui  shed  worn  as  a  shawl:  Barham, />^M«. 
£4r^.,  p.  167  (1865X  ■ 


1800  Foker,  for  his  part,  taking  out  a  large  yellow  faan- 
j  Thackeray,  Pendenius,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv.  pi  49  (1879X 
fiercely  anon,  and  then  waving  his  yellow  bandanna :  — 


danna,  wept  piteously:  Thackeray, 

1804  puffing  nis  cigar  fiercely  anon,  ai  _        . 

//etucomes.ytA.  i.  <*.  iv.  p.  |6(i879X         1867_  the  remainder  were  weavers  of 


bandanas,  fillovexs. 


silk  shawls,  &c :  J.  Jambs,  Wonted  Mant^.,  p.  483. 


.    ;c. :  J.  Ja» 
1860  a  bandana  s&it  handkerchief:  Once  a  Week,  SepL  33,  p.  3S9/>- 

bandeau,  pi.  bandeaux,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  narrow  band  or  fillet 
to  confine  the  hair,  or  decorate  the  head ;  a  tress  of  hair 
arranged  in  a  narrow  band. 

abt.  1790  that  bandeau...was  worn  by  every  woman  at  court:  Mad.  D'Arblav, 
iirr,  VoL  I.  p.  98  (1843).    (Davies]       1820  Round  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a 
stiff  bandeau  orleather:  Scott,  Ivank.,  x.  11.    (t^.J  1826   Her  brown  light 


Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  98  (1843).  (Davies]  1820  Round  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a 
stiffbandeau  orleather:  Scott, /i/oxA.,  L  II.  [tJ.]  1826  Her  brown  light 
hair  was  braided  from  her  high  forehead,  and  hung  in  long  full  curls  over  her 


neck;  the  mass  gathered  up  into  a  Grecian  knot,  and  confined  by  a  bandeau  of 
cameos:  Lord  Beaconspield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  v.  ch.  v,  p.  187  (1881X  1804 
her  bandeaux  of  hair  are  disarranged  upon  ner  forehead :  Thackeray.  Newcomes, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xxxviiL  p.  402  (i8^9X  l870   the  profuse  curls  and  iandtanx  of 

Miss  De  Grey's  intricate  coiffure:  R.  Broughton,  Red  as  a  Rote,  1.  365. 

bandeleer,  bandelier:  Eng.  fr.  It  or  Sp.    See  ban- 
doleer. 
*banderilla,  sb. :  Sp.    See  quotation. 

1797  The...ianderilleTVs,  go  before  the  animal...a  kind  of  darts  called  tan- 
derillas:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Bull- Fighting.  1861  Chambers,  Sncycl.,  s.v. 
Bull-fykt. 

bandeilllero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  buU-fighter  who  plies  the  bull 
with  banderillas. 

bandicoot,.;^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Telugu/rt«</«-i<»**«,=' pig- 
rat':  name  of  the  great  rat  of  India  and  Australia;  applied 
by  Munro  to  the  musk-rat. 

1789  The  BandKooc,  or  musk-nt,  is  another  troublesome  animal,  more  indeed 
from  its  offensive  smell  than  anything  else:  Capt.  I.  Munro,  Narrative,  33. 
(Yulel 

bandileer,  bandilier:  Eng.  fr.  It.  or  Sp.  See  ban- 
doleer. 

•bandit,  bandito,  pi.  bandits,  bandit(t)i,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It., 
or  It.  bandito,  pi.  banditi,  lit  'proclaimed'.  The  form  ban- 
dido  is  Sp. 

I.    an  outlaw,  brigand,  a  member  of  a  gang  of  robbers. 

1691  the  Complot  written  in  ten  sheets  of  Paper,  which  a  Bandito. ..iKM...to 
the  Chappel-Masier:  Reliy.  Wotton.,  p.  649  (1685).  1693  A  Romane  Sworder, 
and  Bandetto  slaue:  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  i,  13$.  1696  the  Banditi  of 
Italy,  men  fled  out  of  their  Countrie  for  theft,  debt,  robbery:  Estate  of  Bngl. 
Fugitives,  p.  43.       1611  Continually  to  stand  in  feare  of  the  Alpine  cutthnates 
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called  the  Banditt:  Cortat,  Cr»miit,  sig.  D  4  r«.  1618  The  Inbabiunti  are 
Renegadoes  and  Bandidoet  of  sundrie  nations:  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's 
TravtU  0/  Fcur  EitglulmuH,  p.  3.  161T  In  this  Chorch  I  dM  tee  fiftie 
banished  men,  vulgarly  called  BttmJiti,  who  wece  banished  for  murthers,  and  such 
like  crimes:  F.  Morvson,  //>«.,  Pt.  i.  p.  too.  1694  this  Bandyta  (a  fiigitive 
Indian  king] :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  596  (tSSiX  1888  three  Cmlu  Rene- 
odoes,  and  an  Italian  Baridiao:  who  laying  hands  on  me,  beat  roe  most  cruelly: 
PVKCHAS,  Filerims,  VoL  II.  Bk.  x.  p.  183S.  1639  where  were  some  Twrkt, 

some  Tiirfarx, but  most  BandiitctXtReHnegadoesvA%Mf^\'iiM\  Capt.  J.  SmitHj 
Wkt.y  p.  837  (1884).  164B  a  tower.. .kept  by  a  small  guard  against  the  banditu 
who  infest  tnese  parts:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  153  (187a).  1660  a  Sorren- 
tine  and  Bandito  Captaine  was  chief  of  that  Tumult:  Howeu^  Tr.  Giraffi  s  Hut. 
Rev,  Na^,,]i^  1661  a  crew  of  Bamiiti  and  Bravi:  RtUq.  Wetion.,  £^479 
(i68sX  1673  the  Robbers  and  Banditti  wherewith  it  is  infested... These 
Bandits  will  not  be  content  with  your  money:  J,  Ray,  ytmm.  Law  Countr., 
p.  315.  1676  the  Master  is  a  brave  Rogue  of  my  acquaintance;  he  has  been 

3LBMtdit\  Shadwell,  ^f^rr^/»/,  iL  p.  37.  ^  1710  one  cannot  but  observe  in 
them  the  temper  of  the  banditti  whom  he  mentions  in  the  same  paper,  who  always 
murder  where  they  rob:  Addison,  Win.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  375  (1856).  1744  Supoior 
Honour,  when  attum'd,  is  tattj  \  Ev'n  Good  Men  turn  Bandittit  and  rejoice: 
E.  Young,  Night  Tkot^tt,  viii.  p.  aoo  (1773).  1746  they  subsist  merely  by 
levying  contributions.  But,  sure,  banditti  can  never  conquer  a  kingdom  :  HoR. 
Walpolx,  Ltltm.  VoL  l.  p.  390  (tSwX  1776    we  were  told  this  had  been 

lately  a  lurking-place  of  banditti:  K.  Chandler,  Trtxv.  Asia  Minor,  p.  37. 
1819  his  own  body-guard  of  Koordish  horse,  who,  under  the  denomination  of 
Dellis,  still  exertused  their  old  trade  of  banditti,  and  pltmdered  every  frietid  on 
their  march  to  the  enemy:  T.  Hope,  Anast,,  Vol.  11.  CD.  xL  p.  338  (tSso). 

3.  banditti  (pi.  used  as  collective  sing.),  a  robber  com- 
pany, an  outlaw  company. 

1706  He  formed  the  flnt  Banditty  of  the  Age:  Ds  Fob,  7sw  Die.,  it.  15. 
IN.  E.  D.  1  17B4  'Tis  not  with  either  of  these  views  |  That  I  presume  to  address 
the  Muse;  |  But  to  divert  a  fierce  banditti;  |  (Sworn  foes  to  every  thing  that's 
witty):  CowpBR,  £>.  to  R.  Lloyd.  1789  The  Rhlngiave's  troops  had  com- 
mitted excesses,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  a  banditti:  Gent.  Mag.,  921/1. 
1798  A  banditti  of  assassins:  Burke,  quoted  in  Acadomy,  Feb.  9,  1884,  p.  97/1. 

Variants.  16  c.  bandetto,  17  c.  bandido :  pL  bandittoes,  18  c 
banditty  (2). 

bando,  sb. :  It.  and  Sp. :  a  public  proclamation. 

1698  In  the  fourth  AoN^,  the  yuNosoSBologniaKnAvmlv»i  two  ftiatrimt 
Rtlii.  WotioH.,  p.  6s7  (i68sl  1698  Bando,  a  Spanish  word,  and  signifieth, 
an  act,  or  law  made  by  the  Genendl  and  Counsell  of  war^  in  the  Qunpe,  and  pub. 
lished  by  sound  of  the  drumme  or  trumpet  vnto  the  souldiers:  R.  Barret,  Thoor. 
of  Warm,  Table.  —  and  on  those  that  shall  commit  any  thing  against  the 
iandos,  orderSk  and  commantls  of  the  Lord  high  Generall,  and  other  superiour 
officers :  >^.,  Bk.  v.  p.  145.  1680  The  Empotmr... published  a  ^aM<&  against 
the  Saxon  and  Landgrave:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav/s  Hist.  Crunc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  188 
(1676).  1668    there  was  a  Bajido  published. ..that  every  soul  should,  &c  : 

Howell,  Pt.  It  MassanieHo  (Hist.  Rev.  NapLX  p.  136.  167S  and  published 
by  public  bando  or  Proclamation;  J.  Rat,  Jonm.  Low  Countr,,  p.  171. 

bandoleer  {±  —  il\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  bandolero,  or  It  ban- 
doliera,  sometimes  fr.  Du.  bandtlier. 

1.  a  broad  belt  worn  over  one  shoulder  and  across  breast 
and  back  to  support  a  burden  hanging  at  the  side ;  esp.  such 
a  belt  for  a  soldier  to  support  his  musket  and  ammunition ; 
a  shoulder-belt  for  holding  cartridges. 

1690  All  arm'd  in  sables,  with  rich  bandalier, J  That  beldrick-wise  he  waie : 
PsBLE,  Polyhymnia,  p.  569/1  (i86>).  1608  What  shall  I  say  of  that  bright 
Bmtideleer,  |  which  twice^ix  Strnt  so  richly  garnish  beer?  J.  Sylvester,  Tr. 
Dm  Bartas,  Columnes,  p.  390  (1006X  1636    one  piece  Mallayo  Pintado,  one 

Bandaleere,  one  roll  of  Match :  Purchas, /'t'4rrTmr,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  388.  1806 
He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier:  SCOTT,  Last  Minstrel,  ill  31.  1833 
Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  and  all,  are  in  bun  and  bandoleer  for  king  Charles : 
—  Pit.  Ptah,  ch.  L  p.  31  {i88«). 

2.  a  case  containing  a  charge  for  a  musket;  hence  pi. 
^bandoleer  I. 

1698  Then  how  to  charge  his  peece,  either  with  his  flask  or  bandelier,  &  then 
to  let  slip  the  bullet  down  bto  the  banell  after  the  powder:  R.  Barret,  Thetr. 
o/Warres,  Bk.  in.  p.  33.  1600  their  flaskes  and  bandelets:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  713.  1611  Bandovilleres,  a  musketiers  bandooleers;  or 
charges  like  little  boxes,  hanging  at  a  belt  about  his  necke :  Cotgr.  1634  put 
hit  Bandileir  of  powder  in  his  hat:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  If^tr.,  p.  603(1884).  oef. 
1668  Linnen  Bandileers:  J.  Cleveland,  Whs,,  \\.  p.  3o(i^X  oef.  1670 
Sword  and  Bandaliers  about  him :  J.  Hackkt,  Aif.  Wuliasns,  Ft.  II.  19s,  p.  309 
(1693).  bef.  1733  the  Bandelieis  filled  with  Powder:  R  North,  Examen,  u. 
v.  118,  p.  388  (1740).  1763  A  large  string  of  bandaliers  garnished  a  broad  bell 
that  graced  his  shoulders;  Smollett,  Laun^.  Greaves,  ch.  u.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  11 
(1817). 

Variants,  i6c.  bandalier,  bandelier,  bandileare,  17,  18  cc. 
bandele{e)r,  bandaleerie),  bandalierifi),  bandileir,  bandiieer, 
bandooleer,  bandilierij). 

bandore*,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  bandurria  or  bandola,  or  It. 
pandora,pandura :  a  stringed  musical  instrument  like  a  lute 
or  guitar,  said  to  have  been  invented  about  1 562,  but  proba- 
bly the  assumed  invention  was  an  improvement  on  an  older 
instrument. 

abt.  1670  the  Lute,  the  Bandora,  and  Cytteme;  Sir  H.  Gilbert,  Q.  EIs'm, 
Ackad.,  p.  7(1860)1  1091  ViJkneia,  a  bandore,  [LaL]  BarMon:  Percivall, 
St.  Diet,       1096  I  hane..  .caused  sundrie  lessons  to  be  collected  together  for 


!  Lute,  Oipharion,  Bandora:  W.  Barley,  If  em  Bh.  of  Tailiture,  sig.  A  3  v*. 
37  It  maketh  a  more  Resounding  Soun  '    *  ~   .       . 

Citteme,  which  haue  likewise  Wlrt'Strings: 


1637  It'malceth  a  more  Resounding  ^'momF,  than  a  Bandora,  Oi^farion,  .ac 

Bacon,  iVo/. /fw/.,  Cent.  U.  1 146. 
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—  Agaioe,  a  Wreathed  Siring,  such  as  are  in  the  Base  Strings  of  Bandorues, 
giueth  also  a  Purling  Sound:  ib.,  %  170.  1680  When  Nimrod  rudely  plaid 
on  his  Bandora:  John  Taylor,  Whs,,  sig.  Aa3r»/i.  —  the  Lutes,  Viols,  Ban- 
doraes.  Organs,  Recorden,  Sagbuts;  ib.,  sig.  aHhnsr'/a.  1768  Theirraw, 
red  fingers.. .being  adorned  with  diamonds,  were  taught  to  thrum  the  Mndola, 
and  even  to  toncn  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord:  Smoixbtt,  Lannc,  Crearvs, 
ch.  iii.  (Daviesl  1888  The  bamdnrrias  so  skilfully  used  by  the  'Spanish 
Students' :  Sal.  Rev,,  VoL  54,  p.  80a. 

[The  various  forms  (to  which  may  be  added  It  mandola, 
Fr.  mandole,  mandore)  all  come  fr.  Late  Lat.  pandHra,  pan- 
durium,  fr.  Gk.  vaviovpa.  Through  a  form  ban/ore  comes 
the  Amer.  Negro  banjo  (7.  v.).] 

bandore*,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. bandeau  (g.v.):  widow's  head- 
dress.   Obs. 

1678  die  when  you  please,. ..I'le  wear  the  rutUiil  Bandore  like  a  Bill  upon 
my  forehead,  t*  inform  Mankind  that  here's  a  Woman  to  be  let;  T.  Welts,  33. 
1719  The  buxom  Widow,  with  Bandore  and  Peak:  D'Urfey,  Pills,  11.  u. 
(1873).   [N.  E.  D.)       bef.  1731  Prior,  Turtle  &•  Sfamm,  p.  39S. 

*bandonlitoe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  scar^  employed  in  trim- 
ming a  dress ;  see  bandoleer. 

*1876  Echo,  Aag.  30,  Article  on  Fashions.  (St] 

*bandy,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Telugu  bandi,'='cait',  've- 
hicle' :  a  carriage,  bullock-carriage,  buggy,  or  cart  (South 
and  West  Indian  Presidencies). 

1791  To  be  sold,  an  elegant  new  and  bshkoable  Bandy,  with  copper  panels, 
lined  with  Morocco  leather:  Madras  Courier,  Sept.  39.  (Yulel  1800  No 
wheel-carriages  can  be  used  in  Canara,  not  even  a  buffalo.bandT:  Sir  T.  Monro, 
in  Gleig's  Z^,  i.  343.  [ib.]  1836  the  horses  of  their...  bandies*  or  gigs: 
Bp.  Heber,  fanrn.,  11.  ijs  (1844).  [ib.]  1860  Bullock-bandies  covered  with 
cajans  met  us:  J.  E.  Tennbnt,  Ceylon,  11.  146.  [it.]  1884  At  the  Elmhant 
Stittue,  the  missionaries  in  carnages  and  bandies  stood  waiting  to  see  us:  W.  S. 
Howland,  in  Missionary  Hernia,  June,  p.  353. 

*bang,  bhang,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  bhang,  Pers.  bang: 
dried  leaves  and  small  stalks  of  hemp  (Canntdds  indicd), 
which,  when  smoked,  or  eaten  in  a  sweetmeat,  or  drunk, 
produces  intoxication ;  much  the  same  as  TinjiTiUli  (^.  7/.). 
Some  of  the  Eng.  instances  may  be  due  to  Port,  bango. 

1677    thereis  an  Hearbe,  whiche  is  called   Bapu,  the  whiche 


Bk. 
a|pu 
TrOi 


1  with  thynges  of  sweeu  smell,  thei  make  of  tt  a  confectk»...and  when 
the  Indians.. .will  depriue  them  selues  of  iudgement,  and  see  visions  that  doeth 
giue  theim  pleasure,  then  thei  take  a  certaine  quantitle  of  this  confection: 
FRASiPTON,  Joyfull  Nrwes,  iA,  39  v<>.  1698  Bangue  is  also  a  common  meate 
hi  India,  serving  to  the  same  effect  that  Amfion  doth.  It  is  a  seed  like  Hempe- 
seede,  but  somewhat  smaller  and  not  so  white:  Tr.  7.  Van  Lisudloien's 
Voyaps,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  II.  p.  115  (1885).  1686  In  all  Cc^rttria  there  growes  a 
certame  herbe  which  they  sowe,  called  Bangue,  the  stimw  and  leases  whei«of 
they  cut,  and  being  well  dried,  stampe  them  to  powder;  PuBCHAS,  Pilrriisu, 
Vol.  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1541.  1634  in  the  Oriental  Countries ;  as  Castdtasa,  CMcmt, 
Harsingha,  tbor  is  a  drink  call'd  Banqne,  which  is  rare  and  precioos,  and  'tis 
the  height  of  entertainment  they  give  their  guests  before  they  go  to  sle^: 
Howell,  Etist.  Ho-Bl.,  VoL  11.  Iv.  p.  3^8  (1678).  1663  Btngi,  a  certain  Drug, 
or  Powder,  made  of  the  leaves  and  seed  of  Hemp:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Mandelslo, 
p  39  (1669).  1763  Most  of  the  troops,  as  is  customary  during  the 
ions  of  this  festival,  had  eaten  plentifully  of  bang:  R.  Orme,  Hist.  MiUt. 
rrans.,  I.  104.  (Vule]  1776  Does  he  smoke  bang?  Not  that  I  know:  Trial 
0/  yosefh  Fowhe,  b,  36/3.  1836  I  saw  he  had  been  eating  bang,  and  this 
readily  acomnted  for  his  insensibility  and  heavy  sleep:  Hockley,  Pandmnmg 
Hari,  ch.  vi  p.  57  (1884).  1864  now  fnghtenmg  her  with  sermons,  now  drug- 
ging her  with  bang,  so  as  to  push  her  oo  his  (unoal  pile  at  test:  Thackeray, 
ifeweomts,  Vd.  1.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  319  (1873).  1884  the  muddy  wine  of  Shitax 
and  the  bhang  of  southern  infidels:  F.  BoYLE,  Bordorland,  p.  103. 

banga,  sb.:  Pers.  bangdh:  a  magazine. 

1776  There  were  great  deficiencies  m  the  quantity  of  salt  madei  and  the 
Salt  Bangas  were  not  opened  at  the  proper  season :  Trial  ^Joseph  Fomit,  18/1. 

bangle,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  bangrf,  bangrf,  orig. 
='a  ring  of  colored  glass  worn  on  the  wnst  by  women' :  a 
ring  of  any  kind  worn  as  a  bracelet  or  anklet  by  native 
Indians.  Indian  bangles  are  now  common  as  bracelets  in 
England. 

1803  To  the  cutwaU  he  gave  a  heavy  pair  of  gold  bangles,  of  whidi  he 
considerably  enhanced  the  vahie  by  putting  them  on  _his  wnsts  with  his  own 


hands;    Sir  J.    Nicholls,  in   WeUingtons  Dispatches,  11.   373  note  (1837)1 
(Yule)        1836  I  am  paid  with  the  silver  bangles  of  my  eneiny,  and  his  cash 
boot:  Hockley,  Pandnrang  Hari^dx,  iL  p.  37. 


1886  I  am  paid  with  the  silver  bangles  of  my  enemy,  and  his  cash  to 

^KLEY,  PMidurang  Hari^<ii,  iL  p.  37.        1846  He  daps  his  hands 

and  Mesrour  the  Nubian  appears,  with  bare  arms,  bangles,  yataghans,  and  every 
eastern  ornament:  Thackeray,  Van.  Ftiir,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xn.  p.  171  (1879)1 
1804  her  bracelett  (she  used  to  say,  "  I  am  given  to  understand  they  are  called 
bangles,  my  dear,  tff  the  nadvc*  ',)  decorated  the  sleeves  round  her  lean  old 
hands:  —  Newcomts,  VoL  1.  ch.  xv.  p.  176  (1879)1 

*baiigy,  bangliy,  sb, :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  bakangf,  Mahr. 
bahgf:  a  shoulder-yoke  for  carrying  loads;  the  yoke  with  its 
pair  of  suspended  baskets  or  boxes  (see  ^tairab).  Hence, 
parcel-post,  esp.  in  combination  with  dU  {g.  v.),  dawk,  or 
'parcel'. 

1780  But  I'll  give  them  3000.  with  Bhanges  and  Coolies,  |  With  elephants, 
camels,  with  hackeries  and  doolies;  Letters  0/  Sim/hin  the  Second,  p.  57. 
(Yule]        U08  We  take  with  us  indeed,  in  six  banghys,  sufficient  changes 
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of  Knai!  Lord  VAUirriii,  Vtj^..  i.  67.  t«».J  1810  The  Ungy-woUah,  <iM 
B,  the  bearer  who  cames  the  Dangy,  supporu  the  bamboo  on  hU  shoulder: 
Williamson,  V.  M.,  x.  313.  (a.J  abL  18M  1  will  forward  with  this  by 
bhanghydllcacopyofCapt.  Moresby's  Survey  of  the  Red  Sea:  SikG.  Arthuk, 
■0  InJ.  AJm.  ef  Ltrd  EtUHhonugh,  p.  sir.  \ib.\  UM  bow  many  banghy- 
bearen  for  his  pettarahs:  Stocqohlbr,  Brit.  India,  p.  93. 

bania(n):  Anglo-Ind.    SeelKUiyuL 

*bai^o  (^  ^),  sb. :  Amer.  Negro  corruption  of  bandore  > 
{g.  w.) :  a  stringed  instrument  of  music,  a  kind  of  guitar  with 
a  body  like  a  tambourine.  The  forms  batukaw  and  banjore 
show  the  course  of  the  corruption. 

ITM  Pennit  thy  slaves  to  lead  the  choral  dance  |  To  the  wild  banshaw's 
melancholy  sound:  J.  Gkaincsr,  Sttgar-Caiu,  Bk.  iv.  [Vule]  1803  it  is 
called  a  uoiot«;  it  is  aa  African  instrument,  of  wbkh  the  negroes  are  par- 
licnlarly  food:  M.  Eocswortu,  Btlimla,  ch.  xviiL  [DaYies]  1801  Now, 
the  Ethiopians...play  old  banjoes  and  bones:  HouuMtU  H^trdt,  in.  245.  18M 
an  ezperienoed  baqjo-man :  One*  a  lyttk,  July  14,  p.  68/a. 

bank  (of  money),  tb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  banmte,  ft.  It  banca, 
■•'bench',  'counter',  'money-changer's  table';  distinct  fr. 
Eng.  ^a«^o' bench'  (without  reference  to  money) :  a  money- 
dealer's  table  or  shop ;  an  amount  of  money ;  a  joint-stode ; 
a  loan-bank,  an  establishment  for  receiving  deposits  of 
money  and  paying  orders,  cheques,  or  bills  drawn  by  de- 
positors (some  such  banks  also  issuing  their  own  notes  or 
promises  to  pay). 

abt.  1800  we  lave  at  V«ayse...to  purvey  us  at  our  bankes,  of  money  for 
our  retonme:  Sir  R.  Guvlvordb,  Pytgrymagt,  p.  7S  (iSsiX  1840  the 
bancke,  when  it  stode,  was  neuer  so  commune:  IZitimer,  7  Serm.  iff.  K,  Edw, 
VI.,  VI.  p.  i6a  (1S69).  1846  there  is  a  continual  bank  of  money  to  assist  the 
poorer  sort  or  any  person:  £yblvn,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  217  (187a). 

bankrapt  {j.  z),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  It  banca  rotta, 
='bank  broken',  'insolvency',  Fr.  banqueroute,  affected  by 
the  Lat  participle  rupius. 

l.sb. :  1.  the  breaking-up  of  a  trade  or  business  through 
the  insolvency  of  the  trader ;  the  shutting-up  or  desertion  of 
his  place  of  business  by  an  insolvent  person. 

1830  With  danser  to  make  banke  rota:  StaU  Paftrt  Htn.  VIII.,  1.  600. 
(N.  E.  D.]  bef.  1688  for  that  ignoble  Crew  |  Cains  when  made  Bankrupt  ui 
the  Scales  with  you:  J.  Ci.avsLAND,  Witt.,  ii  p.  5s  (1687X 

I.  sb.:  2.  an  insolvent  debtor;  one  who  is  utterly  without 
resources. 

18S8  Suche  bancke  ronptes... which  whan  they  haue  wasted  and  missespent 
their  own,  woulde  than  be  very  ijune...robbe  spirituall  and  temporall  to:  Mors, 
AfoL,  XXL  Wks.,  881/2.  [N.  E.  D.]  1888  Many  a  bankrowte  scaice  worth 
a  crowne:  Pdttcnhah,  Eng.  Pett.,  m.  ax.  p.  108  (1869). 

II.  adj.:  insolvent,  destitute  of  resources,  destitute  of 
credit;  with  of,  bereft,  deprived,  destitute. 
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I8TO  Bankerout,  JUifmgm,  ter*  alimo  optrtuut:  Lbvins,  Manif.,  /  vA. 
.  i.  E.  D.]  1891  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt:  Shaks.,  Twt  ~  '  ' 
Vtr.,  iL  4j  43.         1899    Bigge  Man  seemcs  banqu'rout  in  their 


(N.E.D.]       1891  I  shall  make 
Vtr.,  iL  4,  43.         1699    E 
Haast:-/f«.r.,iv.  2,43. 

banlrBan,  bankshalL  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.:  (a)  warehouse, 
storehouse  ;  [b)  oflfice  of  the  Authority  of  a  port. 

A.  1T34— 8  Paid  the  Bankshall  Merchants  for  the  house  poles,  country 
reapers,  ftc,  necessary  for  house-building:  In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Madras,  IIL  14& 
[Yule]  1783  on  their  arrival  immediately  build,  by  contract  with  the  natives, 
houses  of  bamboo,  like  what  in  China  at  Wampo  is  called  bankshall :  T.  Fokrsst, 
Voy.  Mnvni,  41  (1793X    Vt.\  1813    The  East  India  Company  for  seventy 

years  had  a  large  banksaul,  or  warehouse,  at  Mirzee:  Forbbs,  Or.  Mtnt.,  iv. 
109-     (i*J 

k.  1673  Their  Bank  Soils,  or  Custom  House  Keys,  where  they  land,  are 
Two;  but  mean,  and  shut  only  with  ordinary  Gates  at  Night;  Frycr,  B. 
India,  27  (1698).  \ib.]  1683  I  came  ashore  in  Capt.  Gorer's  Pinnace  to  ye 
Bankshall,  about  7  miles  from  Bailasore:  Hkdcbs,  Diary,  Feb.  2.  \ib.\  1737 
Above  it  is  the  Dutch  Bankshall,  a  Place  where  their  Ships  ride  when  they  cannot 
get  fiarther  up  for  the  too  swift  Curtentt:  A.  Hamilton,  S.  Inditt,  u.  &    [«(.l 

bannana,bannano:  Port  and  Sp.    See  banana, 
bannettee,  sb. :  Ir.    See  quotation. 

1668  The  Bannettee  or  good  vnfe  of  the  house,  could  speak  a  little  broken 
EngUtk:  R.  Hbad,  EngL  Rognt,  sig.  Ee  4  V. 

hanon,  sb.:  Pers.  b&na:  princess,  lady. 

1894  Am  not  I  the  Banou  ofthis  haremT  t  will  have  it:  HajjiBata,  Vol.  1. 
p.  34  (and  Ed-X 

banaoay,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1808  an  other  sort  of  course  Carpels  that  are  called  BoMqwayx,  which  are 
mndi  like  the  sniped  ooverlits  which  are  made  in  Scotland:  Xr.  J.  Van  Lim- 
lehctm't  Voyaga,  Bk.  L  ch.  ix.  p.  19/1. 

'banquette,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  covered  bench  at  the  front  of  a 
diligence  (^.  v.). 

1883  An  occasional  drive  into  Dieppe  on  the  hanautttt  of  the  diligence: 
M.  E.  Brasdon,  Goldtn  Ca(f,  VoL  L  CO.  x.  p.  31J.      1887  My  companion  and 
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I  seated  ourselves  in  the  teivwAf  of  aa  oU-Cuhkned diligence:  UOuphant, 
S/itadtt,l.3. 

*banshee,  banshie  (,J.-L),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  bean  sidhe, 
='female  of  the  fairies':  a  being  supposed  by  many  Irish 
and  many  Scotch  Highlanders  to  wail  outside  a  house  where 
a  death  is  imminent  Some  old  families  are  supposed  to 
have  a  family  banshee. 

1830  Such  instances  of  mysterious  union  are  recognized  in  Ireland,  in  the  real 
Milesian  &m]lies,  who  are  possessed  of  a  Banshie;  and  they  are  known  among 
the  traditions  of  the  Highlands,  which,  in  many  cases,  attached  an  immortal  being 
or  spirit  to  the  service  of  particular  families  or  tribes ;  Scott,  Monatttry,  Wks., 
VoL  n.  p.  389/2  (1867X  1886  They  are  a  fiunily  to  which  a  destiny  attaches, 
and  the  Banshee  has  sworn  that  a  male  heir  shall  never  be  wanting:  Embrson, 
EngL  TraiU,  v.  Wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  ^i  (Bohn,  1866).  1888  An  authenticated 
story  of  the  Banshee  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Mactavish :  Atttiumm, 
Sept.  5,  p.  302/2. 

bdnsnli,  sb.:  Hind.  bAnsli,  binsurt,  fr.  Skt  vo)Mff,=<a 
flute ',  fr.  Skt  vamfo,  = '  bamboo ' :  a  flute. 

1870  one  that  blew  |  The  piping  binsuli:  Eow.  Arnold,  Ligkt  tfAtia, 
Bit.  VI.  p.  144  (1881X 

•bantam,  .r^. :  fr.  the  proper  name  Bantam  {B&ntan),  the 
west  part  of  Java:  name  of  a  dwarf  kind  of  poultry,  not 
natives  of  the  district  from  which  they  have  got  their  English 
name  [Yule]. 

1768  one's  bantams:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lrttert,  VoL  it.  p.  i34(i857X  1858 
A  man  u  not  a  Chatham  nor  a  Wallensteini  but  a  man  has  work  too  which  the 
Powen  would  not  quite  wish  to  have  suppressed  by  two-and-sixpence  worth  of 
bantams:  Carlvls,  in  J.  A.  Froude's  Li/i,  VoL  IL  p.  135  (18S4X 

Bantam  [-work].    See  quotation. 

1788  Bantam^wark,  a  kind  of  Indian  painting,  and  car^nng  on  wood,  re- 
sembling Japan-work,  only  more  gay:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL 

*banyan,  ban(n)ian(e),  bannyan,  sb.:  Port  banian,  fr. 
GujaratI  vaniyOf^^one  of  the  trading  caste'. 

1.  a  Hindoo  of  Western  India:  a  Hindoo  trader,  esp.  of 
the  province  of  Guzerat 

1800  These  Indians,  as  also  those  of  Cambaia  which  are  called  Benianen,  and 
Gusarrates:  Tr.  J.  Van  LinickoltJt  Vayagtt,  Bk.  L  VoL  i.  p.  64  (1885X  —  The 
Gusurates  and  Banianes  are  of  the  country  of  Cambaia:  ih.,  p.  252.  1800  a 
Baniant  at  Ormus,  being  one  of  the  Indian*  inhabiting  the  countrey  of  Camiaia. 
This  Bmmane  being  a  GtntiU  had  skill  in  Astronomie.  as  many  of  that  nation 
haue:  R.  Hakluvt,  K^<v'r,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  310.  1614  a  Citty  of  the  ^omuxu 
called  Dartattott:  R.  CTovbrtb,  Vayagt,  p.  28.  1636  The  Gouemour  of  this 
Towne  iA  Gandtutt  is  a  Bimnyan:  Furchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  i,  Bk.  iii  p.  231. 
—  His  jeweller,  a  Bannian  :if.,p.  asa.  —  I  haue  added  a  piece  of  a  X.etter  in 
the  Banian  hand  and  Language  (common  in  great  part  of  the  Indits) :  ii.,  Bk.  iv. 
p.  343.  1634  the  Baanyans,  haue  Tents^and  straw  houses  pitcht  neere  the 
water  side  in  abundance,  tneir  they  sell  Callicoes,  Cheney  Sattin,  Cheney  ware, 
Aggats:  Sir  Tm.  Herbert,  Trao..  p.  41  (1st  Ed.X  1668  the  River... if  good 
neither  for  Drink  nor  Navigation,  what  serves  it  for  save  to  mundifie  the  idolatrous 
Bannyan,  who  we  could  observe  in  great  numbers  to  the  Wast  in  Water,  and  with 
lifted  up  hands  and  eyes  to  attend  the  Sun-rising:  ii.,  p.  43  (1^7)-  oef.  1683 
Some  handsome  Engraveries  and  Medals,  of  yiutinus  and  JushnioHus,  found  In 
the  custody  of  a  Bannyan  in  the  remote  parts  of  India:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Traet$, 
xiiL  p.  102  (1686X  1684  He  woulcl  not  suffer  any  Indian  or  Banian  to  live 
as  a  Tradder  in  his  Dominions :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier^s  Trav.,  VoL  i.  Bk.  v.  p.  aoa. 
1703  The  third  u  the  tribe  of  Beise,  who  are  chiefly  merchants,  bankets,  and 
banias  or  shopkeepers:  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Univ.  Gtcgr.,  VoL  IL  p.  S43  (179CX 

2.  (in  Bengal)  a  native  broker  employed  by  a  person  or  a 
firm,  a  sircar  (f.  v.). 

1764  That  no  Moonshee,  Linguist,  Banian,  or  Writer,  be  allowed  to  any 
officer,  excepting  the  0>mmander-in-Chief :  In  J.  Long's  Stactiant,  254.  [Vule] 
1776  Rada  Chum. ..conducts  Mr.  Fowke's  business,  and  is  supposed  to  be  his 
Banian ;  Trial  o/yeufA  Fcmkt,  4/1.  1810  The  same  person  frequently  was 
banian  to  several  European  gentlemen;  all  of  whose  concerns  were  of  coone  ac- 
curately known  to  him:  Williamson,  V.  M.,  l  189.    (Yule) 

3.  orig.  a  loose  coat  or  dressing-gown,  resembling  the 
native  garment  of  a  Hindoo  (banyan  i);  'an  undershirt, 
originally  of  muslin... now  commonly  applied  to  under  body- 
clothing  of  elastic  cotton,  woollen,  or  sUk  web'  [Yule]. 

1738  I  have  lost  nothing  by  it  but  a  banyan,  shirt,  a  comer  of  my  quilt,  and 
mybible singed :  Sufftringtc/a  Dutch  SaiUr^m  Harl.  Mite.,  viii.  297.  (Davies) 
1781  The  £nsign...beiiig  undressed  and  in  his  banyoo  coat :  In  J,  'T.  Wheeler's 
Madras,  lit.  109.  [Yule]  1778  His  banyan  with  silver  clasp  wrapt  round  J 
His  shrinking  paunch:  Graves,  S^rituat  Quiz.,  Bk.  xi.  ch.  iv.  [Davies] 
1818  Mr.  Pottlnger  was  habited  in  a  yellow  silk  banyan,  presented  him  by  an 
ex-lady-lieutenant:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  iv.  ch.  vL  p.  239(i8i9X 

4.  banyan,  Jianyan-tree,  the  Indian  Fig  tree;  the  name 
was  originally  given  to  a  particular  tree  near  Gombroon, 
under  which  was  a  pagoda  of  the  Hindoo  traders  of  that 
port.  The  branches  of  this  species  of  Fig  tree  send  shoots 
down  to  the  ground  which  take  root,  and  thus  one  tree  can 
spread  over  a  large  space. 

1684  a  tree,  which  we  call  the  Bannyan  tree:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tntv., 
n.  50  (ist  Ed.X  1668  These  idols  are  in  Chappels  commonly  built  under  the 
Bannyan  Trees  (or  that  which  Linschot  call'd  A  tier  dt  Rays,  or  Tree  of  Roots ; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Ficiu  /ndicui):  i».,  p.  50  (1677X       1884  The  Fronts  call  it 
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the  Baniuaiu-Tnt,  becauM  in  tbcw  placet  where  those  Tree*  now,  the  IdoUteis 
alwsyi  take  up  their  quarters,  and  dress  their  victuals  under  them.  They  have 
those  Trees  in  great  reverence,  and  oft-times  build  their  Pagods  either  under  them 

iL T      B        1^_      -"  *        '        T*.-—.        \/»l      •      Dl.      ri!      n      _«       nanv  •>% 


UHJOC     XIWS   lU   Kr«&L    ICVClC4t\>C,  MUU  UlL-LUUCS  LTUUU    ,11^11     «  nj^V^ta  «,U»d     uuu^^     »•>..«> 

or  veiy  neer  them:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemitr't  Trmi.,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  iM.  —  near  to 
the  City  of  Onmu  was  a  Bannians  tree:  ii.,  Bk.  v.  p.  355.  UlT  under  the 

sacred  shade  of  a  Banyan  tree:  T.  Moore,  Lalla  RiMi,  Wks.,  p.  9  (iSfio). 


UlT  under  the 
tTts.,  p.  9  (iS&i). 
1819  We  haltnl  hei«  under  the  ganian  tree,  used,  generally  speaking,  for  recrea- 
tion only:  BowDiCH,  AfittwM  to  Atkimttt,  Ft.  1.  cb.  it  p.  35.  1836  a  majestic 
banyan-tree  spread  itself  over  a  rising-ground:  Hocklkv,  Pntdtrmg  Hari,  ch. 
it  p.  25  (1M4). 

5.  in  combination,  banyan-day  (in  allusion  to  the  Hin- 
doos' abstinence  from  flesh),  a  day  on  which  no  meat  was 
served  out  on  board  ship ;  hence,  (generally)  a  day  of  absti- 
nence. 

1T48  my  messmates  eat  heartily,  and  advising^  me  to  follow  their  example,  as 
it  was  banyan-day,  and  we  could  have  no  meat  till  next  noon:  Smollstt,  Rod, 
Rand.,  ch.  xxv.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  171  (1817).  1841  After  two  such  banyan 
days,  I  allowed  myself  a  little  feastmg:  THAdKBRAV,  Miu.  Etayt,  Av.,  p.  390 
(tMsX 

'baobab,  bahobab,  sd. :  the  Ethiopian  Sour  Gourd,  Adan- 
soma  digilata,  a  tree  of  Abyssinia  and  Central' Africa,  natural- 
ised in  Ceylon  and  parts  of  India,  distinguished  for  its  very 
thick  stem  and  its  fibrous  bark. 

1640  This  [Ethiopian  Sowre  Gourd]  is  very  like  to  be.. .the  Bahobab  of 
Alirinus:  Parkinson,  Tktal.  Bot..  i6is.  [N.E.D.]  1681. There  was  also 
a  baobab  tree  growing  just  by  the  fort;  R.  Knox,  Ceylon,  in  Arber's  Eng. 
Conor,  I.  441.  [ii.]  1797  The  baobab  is  very  distinct  from  the  calabash 
tree  of  America :  Eneyc.  Brit.,  s.  v.  Adomoma.  1863  The  Adansonia  or 
baobab  of  Senegal,  [is]  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our  globe:  T.  Ross,  Tr. 
Humboldt t  Trav,,  I.  li  6s. 

baragonin,  sb. :  Ft. :  jargon,  outlandish  or  unintelligible 
speech. 

bef.  1618  He  thinks  no  language  worth  knowing  but  his  Barragouin:  Ovkr- 
BDSV,  Ckar.  Lavayor,  Wks.,  p.  a4  (185%   (N.^D.)         1860   Some  horrible 


patois  and  baragonin  of  his  own:  AU  Y.  Round,  No.  46,  p.  461.    [ii.] 

baraUpton,  sb. :  coined  by  Schoolmen :  name  of  the  first 
indirect  mood  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms,  indicating 
by  the  first  three  vowels  that  the  premisses  are  univers^ 
affirmatives,  and  the  conclusion  a  particular  affirmative 

1668  Af^er  they  had  well  argued  pro  and  con,  they  concluded  in  Baralmton, 
that  they  shouM  send  the  oldest:  Urquhart,  Rtitlait,  i.  xvii.  [N.E.D.] 
1887  Thomas  Aquinas  would  never  have  thought  that  his  harhara  and  hartUipton 
would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  charcoal  ought  to  bear  to 
saltpetre  in  a  pound  of  gunpowder:  Macadlay,  Estayt,  p.  4xo(x877X 

baiamnd,  sb. :  Pers.  barHmad :  an  accusation  or  informa- 
tion. 

1776  Vir.  Fowke...and  Roy  Radachum  have  caused  me  to  write  out  a  false 
haramud  paper  against  gentlemen:  Trialo/yoitpk  Fowkt,  B,  8/3.  —  A  Baira- 
mut  is  a  paper  delivered  m  either  before  or  after  an  aumeen  is  displaced :_  when  it 
is  delivmd... after,  (it  is  meant]  to  accuse  him  of  money  received  in  his  office; 
it.,  at/a. 

baranca,  baranco:  Sp.    See  barranca. 

Barataria,  (coined  by  Cervantes  fr.  Sp.  ^ara/<',=' cheap') 
name  of  the  fabulous  island-city  in  Don  Qftixote  of  which 
Sancho  Panza  became  governor. 

bef.  1833  Sancho  Panza,  in  his  island  of  Barataria,  nrither  administered 
justice,  nor  was  interrupted  more  provokingly  in  his  personal  indulgences: 
Shbllbv.  (Webster,  1880]  bef.  1868  t  don  t  eat  side^ishes :  and  as  for  the 
roast  beef  of  Old  England,  why,  the  meat  was  put  on  the  table  and  whisked  away 
like  Sancho's  inauguration  least  at  Baratana:  Thackkrav.  \ib.\  1866 
Whether,  for  the  moment,  we  may  not  be  considered  as  actually  lording  it  over 
those  Baiatarias  with  the  vice-royalty  of  which  Hope  invests  us.. .would  affoid 
■natter  of  argument:  J.  R.  Ixiweix,  Biglom  Pafert,  No.  viiL  (Halifax). 

barathmm,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  |3u>a0poi',=:' abyss,  chasm, 
deep  pit,  infernal  regions':  (a)  lit.',  (b)  metaph.  an  insatiable 
extortioner  or  glutton. 

a.  1630  Tiysed  to  baiatrum,  tossed  in  fere :  In  Funtivall's  Battadi,  t.  449. 
[N.E.D.]  1601  his  belly  is  like  Bmraikrum:  B.  Jonson,  Pottatt.,  UL  4, 
Wks.>  p.  307  (1616X,  ,  1611  he  is  precipitated  into  a  very  Stygian  BamtJarum 
or  Tartarean  lake  sixe  times  deeper  then  Pauls  tower  is  high:  Cortat,  CmmAe, 


sig.  U  4  ro.  ivsg  inns  ail  blacke  Bitraihrum  is  tu[  d  witn  games,  |  With 
lasting  booe-fires,  casting  sulphur-flames :  John  Tatix>r,  Ifla.,  stg.  Ff  5  r>/i. 
1646  This  horrid  barathrum  enraged  our  attention  for  some  hours:  Evslvn, 
Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  i6o(i873X  1684  Curfius,  who  threw  himself  and  his  Horse 
into  the  ^/msMrwMr,  when  the  Earth  gap'd,  near  Romo:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Taoermiof's 
Trav.,  VoL  i.  Pt.  3,  Bk.  L  p.  50.  bef.  1783  to  the  utmost  extent  of  Baratkrum, 
Cektnna,  or  what  else  Men  adl  it:  R.  North,  Bxamon,  ill.  ix.  7,  p,  653  (1740X 
1830  The  vast  hollow,  or  barathron  of  the  crater,  strongly  arrested  our  attention : 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  115. 

b.    1609    A  bottomless  Barathrum,  a  mercilesse  money-monger;   Man  in 
Moont,  37  (1849).    (N.  E.D.]  1680  For  what  into  the  Corm'rants  throat 

doth  goe,  I  Or  jttuilt  Barrathrum  doth  once  retaine,  |  It  ne're  returoes  fit  for 
good  vse  againe:  John  Tavujr,  Wki.,  sig.  3  Aaa  i  f/x  1688  you  barath- 
snffl  of  the  shamble* !  M  assincbr,  Nomi  Iray  to  Pay,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  303/1  (1839). 


_    one 
barbarisme, 


BARCA 

barbara,  sb. :  Lat :  Log. :  a  mnemonic  word  designating 
the  first  mood  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the 
three  vowels  indicate  that  the  premisses  and  conclusion  are 
universal  affirmatives. 

( Bar-  Al  honest  thynges  are  to  be  embrased. 

«KKM  TT 3^-    Al  christian  lawes  made  by  a  christian  magistrate  are 

ISSa  Honest  <  ^onesL 

(  ra     Therfore  al  christian  lawes  made  by  a  christian  magist- 
rate are  to  be  embrased  : 

T.  WtLSON,  RuU  o/Rtat.,  foL  57  v. 
1646  Thus  tmto  them  a  piece  of  Rhetorick  is  a  sufficient  argument  of  Logick; 
an  Apologue  cS^oot,  beyond  a  Syllogism  in  Barbara:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttm/. 
£>.,¥k.  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  7  ('686).        1887  [See  banUptOB]. 

barbarinOk  sb. :  It.    See  quotation. 

1617  in  the  Dukedome  of  Maniua,..YoMn  txantis  make  a  soldo,  two  wM\ 
make  a  parpayollo,  six  soldi  make  a  Barbarino:  F.  Horvson,  //»>.,  Pt  1.  p.  393. 

barbarism  (.^  — -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  barbarisme,"* wX- 
landishness  of  speech '. 

1.  deviation  from  the  classical  standard  of  a  language, 
esp.  by  the  intennixture  of  foreign  elements;  uncivilised 
condition  of  speech. 

1679  affected  with  their  barbarisme;  J.  LvLV,  Bufku*t,  p.  iji  (s8<8). 
1089  perusing  of  our  Gotbamists  barbarisme ;  T.  Nashe,  in  R.  Greene's  Jfm«A*m, 
p.  8  (1880).  1696  Wee  are  fiJIen  into  the  barren  afe  of  theworIde...wheiein 
though  some  fewe  trauaile  to  expell  Barbarisme,  (which  fortunately  they  haoe 
done  in  our  English  tongue);  W,  C,  Polimanteia,  Pref.,  sig.  ()  3  r«.  1603 
Meane  while  we  leaue  them  to  chop  logicke  in  barbarisme  (perhaps  a  leference  to 
iarbam],  and  feede  thar  chimeriadl  conceiu  with  Relatiues  of  Ens  mtiom't,  or 
rather  £ns  insonsibilo  intonsatum  irrtait,  i/ffitttiatum,  jSctumi  W.  Watson, 
Quodlibtts  o/Relig.  &•  Stat*,  p.  47. 

1  a.  concrete,  an  instance  of  outlandish  or  uncivilised 
diction. 

1689  I  would  not  haue  you  claime  all  the  skilLmBarbatismes  and  Solecismes 
vnto  your  self:  Miafrtl.  Etit.,  Gjb.    (N.  E.D.]         U97  and  though 
should  speak  of  fortie  be  should  not  say  much  amisse,  which  is  a  grosse  barbaiii 
&  yet  might  be  easelie  amended;  Th.  MoRunr,  Mut.,  p.  17S. 

2.  savage  condition,  absence  of  civilisation;  ignorance, 
contempt  of  learning ;  barbarous  cruelty ;  a  savage  practice. 

1684  Withdraw  any  people  from  duility  to  Barbarisme :  Powsl,  Lloyd's 
Cambria,  388.  (N.  E.  D.f  1688  though  1  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more  J 
Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say;  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  L  x,  xi3.  1093 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  stnmg  purpose,  steel'd  |  The  hearts  of  men,  they 
must  perforce  have  melted  |  And  barbarism  itself  have  pilied  him:  —XicA.  //., 
V.  3, 36.  1098  to  bring  them  from  that  delight  of  licentious  barbarisme  unto  the 
love  of  goodness  and  civUitye:  SpBNS.,5tii/r /rv/.,  Wks.,p.  6i3/3(i883X  1601 
Where  is  there  yet  any  barbarism  in  our  priests;  Evklvh,  Cotrtsf.,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  59  (1873). 

2  a.  concrete,  a  savage  or  cruel  act,  an  instance  of  bar- 
barous wantonness  or  cruelty. 

1646  they  unplank'd  his  roomes,  grub'd  up  his  trees,  ai>d  committed  divers 
barbarismes  besides;  Howell,  Lewis  XIII.,  p.  35. 

«barbecn(e),  barbicn(e)^  borbecn  (_  .=.  £),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp. 
barbacoa. 

1.  a  wooden  fi-amework  used  in  America  as  a  bedstead, 
or  for  supporting  flesh  over  a  fire. 

1697  And  lay  there  all  night^pon  our  Borbecu's,  or  frames  of  Sticks,  raised 
about  3  foot  from  the  Ground:  Dampier,  Voy,,  l.  so  (1699).  —  Barbecu:  sb., 
86.  (N.  E.  D.]  1887  slept  on  bis  couch  or  horitcu  of  sticks  raised  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  spread  with  goats' -skins;  C  Mac  Farlanb,  BatuUtti 
&•  Robbors,  p.  360. 

2.  a  large  gridiron. 

3.  an  animal  broiled  or  roasted  whole. 

1764  I  am  invited  to  diimer  on  a  barUcu:  FooTE,  Patron,  I.  L  6  (1774). 
(N.E.D.] 

4.  in  United  States,  an  entertainment  at  which  animals 
were  roasted  whole. 

1809  Engaged  in  a  great  'barbecue,'  a  kind  of  festivinr  of  carmise  much 
piactised  in  Mcrryland:  W.  Irving,  KnidUrb,,  iv.  tx.  240  (1849X    (N.  E.  D.] 

5.  a  drying-floor  for  coffee-beans,  &c. 

1866  on  the  barbecu,  or  terrace  of  white  plaster,  which  ran  all  round  the 
front,  lay  deeping  (iill  twenty  black  figures :  C.  Kingslbv,  K^tstward  Ho,  cb. 
xix.    (Envies] 

barbette:  Fr.    See  en  barbette. 

barbiton,  barbitos,  sb.:  Gk.  /Sw^irov,  also  iSa^ror:  a 
kind  of  lyre  with  many  strings.  Anglicised  as  barbit.    Rare. 

1040  pypes,  barbitons,  sambukes :  Ascham,  Toxofk.,  p.  30  (i868)l  1694 
No  Barbit  number  suits  this  tragicke  season :  Hevwood,  Gustmk.,  389.  (N.E.D.] 
1703  Barbitos:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl. 

barca,  .r^. :  It. :  boat,  skiff,  barge. 

1866  Drift  along  in  the  scarcely  moving  barcas;  Howells,  ytnet.  Lifit, 
tv.  S4.  (N.  E.  D.]  1883  A  barca  with  serenadeis  was  slowly  approaching: 
F.  M.  Pbaro,  Contradictions,  Vol  1.  p.  39. 
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■  luoklonga,  sd.:   Sp.:    'long  baige':    a  large    Spanish 

■  fishing-boat,  common  in  the  Mediterranean.  Altered  to 
I  iarco-tongo,  in  English,  17,  18  cc,  which  may  however  be 
>            the  Spanish  barcolongo. 

16S1  a  Sloop  and  a  Ban|ua-Lon{;a:  Lend.  Gat.,  i«o8/<.  (N.  E.  D.]  1748 
had  tbe  good  fonnne  to  take  a  Spanish  batcolongo,  with  her  prize :  Smollbtt, 
R^  Rnd.,  ch.  lozT.  Wka.,  VoL  i.  p.  930(1817). 

«l»rearolQ)e  {iL—±\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  *arr«fwo/o,=* boat- 
man', and  Fr.  barcarolU,  h.  It.  darcaruoia,='hoa.tma.a's 
wng. 

1.  an  Italian  boatman. 

lOl  The  Barcaniolo  appetite  I  His  Gondola  directed  right :  Panef.  Venn 
as  Ccnraf s  Cmditut,  sig.  d  6  f  UjiS).  18M  Wc.oidered  our  banaroles 
to  pull  for  the  toonaro :  Badhah,  Maluul.,  90&  (N.  E.  D.) 

2.  a  song  of  a  Venetian  gondolier,  or  barcaruolo ;  a  song 
composed  in  the  style  of  a  genuine  barcaruolo.  Barcarolle  I 
is  properly  a  distinct  word  from  barcarolle  i. 

im  Wammc,  IHct.  Mm.  186S  oiingUng  KSlcen's  Slumber  Song  with 
loow  rtdUea*  Veoetian  baicatoUe:  OvuA,  StnUkmun,  VoL  I.  ch.  v.  p.  70. 

IniMlona,  sb.\  Sp.  Barcelona,  a  town  in  Spain  where 
there  is  a  manufacture  of  silk :  a  neckcloth  of  bright  colored 
stu£ 

11M  Now  oo  this  handkerchief,  so  starch  and  white,  |  Was  pinn'd  a 
Baic^ina,  blaek  and  tight:  Woix;oTT  (P.  Pindar),  Du—k,  Wks.,  iv.  187  (1811X 
(N. E.D.1  U16  A  neat  barcelona  tied  round  his  neat  neck:  Owbnson, 
Strif  ^  SUIUUh,  in  Ptcitt  Eneyel.  £mf.,  Se.,  6-  Ir.  Somp.  (N.  &  Q.] 
lltt-i  The  Autlwr  of  Waverley  entered..^  doable  barcelona  protected  his 
seek:  Scott,  Pto.  Peak,  Pnt.  Let.  lit.} 

bucome,  sb.:  It,  'a  large  barca':  a  merchant  vessel  used 
in  tbe  Mediterranean. 

IMT  Qtuc.       I8M  Baram:  Wbbstu. 

*bard"  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  bdrd;  barth,  bardh,  Eng.  fr.  Welsh 
iardd:  so. :  a  Celtic  poet  who  sang  of  the  noble  deeds  of 
chiefs  and  warriors ;  a  Scotch  strolling  minstrel ;  any  early 
minstrel  or  poet ;  generally,  a  poet. 

abi.  14W  Sa  come  the  Ruke  with  a  rerd,  and  a  rane  roch,  A  bard  out 
of  Itland,  with  Banachadee  I  Holland,  Hetitate.  (N.  E.  D.|  1S86  certaine 
fli9oso|ihen,  that  were  french  men,  called  Bardn,  which  song  the  praises  of 
nbsom  men:  Sir  Edw.  Host,  Polit.  Due.  of  Truth,  ch.  xviL  p.  73.  _  1590 
And  iBsny  bards,  that  to  the  trembling  chord]  Can  tune  their  timely  voices  cun- 
aiagly:  SnNS.,  F.  Q.  (J.)  ISM  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once,  |  I  should 
MX  Uve  k>ng  alter  I  saw  Richmond:  Shaks.,  Rick,  til.,  iv.  a,  109.  16M 
Then  H  amongst  the  Irish  a  kind  of  people  called  bards,  which  are  to  them  in- 
■tcad  of  poets;  whose  profession  is  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men  in 
ikcirpoeiBsacrhimc:sMiNS.,5te/r/nrf.  (J.]  16S3  TVt&sr/'x  a  leaned  Bard 
_im(  the  life  and  actes  of  King  Arthur:  Pbach ah,  C»mf.  Geni.,  ch.  x.  p.  81. 
im  BanUi,  ancient  Poets:  Cockbhah.  1637  Yon  bards  (tr.  Lat  Sartli\ 
Momlynmg  vourelegyes:  May,  ^xfOK,  L  [R.]  1603  the /7rKu&  among 
the  Frtmek,  the  Sardt  among  the  Brittaint:  J.  Gaulb,  Ma^astn>.maHeer^ 
p.  14.  1667  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard|  In  Rhodope: 
HaroH,  A  L.,  VII.  34.  1729  Hence  Bards,  like  Proteus  long  in  vain  ty'd 
down,  [Escape  in  Monsters,  and  amaxe  the  town:  Pope,  Dunciad,  1.  37. 
Un  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers :  Bykoh,  Title. 

•bard',  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ^ar(i<f,=*horse-armour'.  Cor- 
rupted to  barb. 

1.  defensive  armour,  or  ornamental  covering,  for  the 
breast  and  flanks  of  a  war-horse. 

1160  Siedes...trapped  with  >Ton  barde«:  Caxton,  Ckni.  Eht.,  vil  8a/i 
(ijn).  (N.  E.  D.]  1560  their  horses  also  with  their  trappars,  oardes,  and 
otholmiiinentes:  R.  Edbn,  Dtcadtt,  Sect.  i.  p.  164(1885).  1096  hisloftie 
Meed  with  golden  sell  |  And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes:  Sfsns.,  F.  Q.,  ii.  iL  11. 
17S8  The  baide  is  an  armour  of  iron  or  leather,  wherewith  the  neck,  breast,  and 
ihoaldenof  Ike  hotse  are  coveted:  Cuambbks,  CycL,  s.v. 

2.  armour  of  metal  plates,  formerly  worn  by  men-at- 
aims. 

un  Men  of  aniies...some  with  sieves  and  hauf  cotes,  some  with  bards  and 
luves:  Edward  VI.,  Lit.  Rtm.,  11.  375  (1858).  [N.  E.  D.l  160S  A  compleat 
French  man  at  armes,  with  all  his  balds:  Florio,  Montaigtu,  11.  \x.  125  (1633). 

m 

bareca,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  small  cask,  a  keg.  Said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  nautical  breaker,  =  ^V.tg',  or  'sntall  cask'. 

ITTS  Barecas,  or  small  casks  which  are  filled  at  the  head :  In  Hawkes- 
vorth's  Kiy.,  X.  439-  (N.E.D.] 

baiige,  sb. :  Fr.  Barige{s),  a  village  in  the  Hautes  Pyr^ndes, 
France:  a  light  woollen  fabric  for  women's  dress,  resembling 
gauze  or  silk,  originally  made  at  Bareges. 

bughest,  barghaest  (ii  ±),  sb. :  Eng.fr.  (Jer.p-«V/,=' spirit', 
'ghost',  the  first  part  of  the  word  being  of  doubtful  origin:  a 
frigbtAil  demon  supposed  to  haunt  parts  of  Yorkshire  and 
other  places  in  Britain. 

S.  D. 
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17SS  The  demon  of  Tidworth,  the  black  dog  of  Winchester,  and  the 
barguest  of  York:  Cnt.  Mof.,  Oct.  (N.E.  D.l  1818  Thou  an  not,  t 
presume,  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  what  tbe  Saxons  of  this  land  call  a  iakr- 
etist:  Scott,  TaUt  tfCnuadtn,  t  394.    (C.  E.  D.] 

♦barilla,  sb. :  fr.  Sp.  baHlla. 

1.  an  impure  alkali  produced  by  burning  dried  Salsola 
Soda,  formerly  imported  from  Spain  for  the  manufacture  of 
soda,  soap,  and  glass. 

1633  The  Commodities  of  Spaine  and  Portugall,  are...Anchoues,  Bay- 
berries  Bariglia:  BIalvnes,  Amc.  Law-Merck.,  81,  [N.  E.  D.]  1678  They 
take  of  the  ashes  of  Kaii,  made  in  Spain,  and  in  England  known  by  the  name 
ofSerielia :  ].  Rav,  VmrH.  Ltm  Ctuntr.,  p.  303.  1600  For  every  hundr«d 
Weight  of  Barilhi  or  Saphora... imported :  Slat.  3  (fi'tf.  &•  Mary.  Sos.  ii.  c  4, 
I  46  (RuSheadX  1691  the  muctun  of  Berifiia  or  Keif,  (serves]  to  make 
Glass,  as  that  the  Vtnttiant  call  CnagoU:  J,  Ray,  Creatitn,  Pt.  I.  p.  103  (t;oi). 

2.  Spanish  name  of  the  plant  Salsola  Soda,  which  yields 
alkali. 

1631  This  BarilSa  is  a  strange  kind  of  Vegetable.. .it  is  an  itwredient  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  the  best  Castile-Scap...  tis  a  round  thick  Earthy  Shrub 
that  bears  Berries  like  Barbaries,  but  twixt  blew  and  green,  it  lies  close  to  the 

Sound. ..find  this  Bariliitt' Juytx  tum'd  to  a  Blew  stone,  so  hard,  that  it  is  scarce 
alleable:    Howbll,  Lett.,  u  xxiv.  pp.  46,  47.  1797    BARILLA,  or 

Barillha:  Encyc.  Brit. 

♦baritone:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  It    Seebaxytone. 

*bark,  baniae,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  barque :  a  small  ship,  a 
small  sailing  vessel,  a  barge,  large  rowing  boat,  a  baroa- 
longa  {q.  V.) ;  Naut.  a  sailing  vessel  of  any  size  with  fore-  and 
main-masts  square-rigged,  and  mizzen-mast  carrying  only  a 
spanker. 

1470  Some  sayd  that  lason  was  rentred  in  to  the  barque:  Caxton,  yason, 
104.  [N.  E.  D.)  lOiS  Nowe  we  wyll  brefelye  speake  of  those,  that  chituigiens 
must  carye  with  them  in  barkes,  and  lytle  shyppes:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vig^t 
CUrurg.,  foL  cctxx  r«/i.  1066  taking  a  little  batcke...with  sodaine  Uaste  of 
winde  was  driven  bto  the  maine  sea:  Tr.  Pclydtre  VttfiTs  Eng.  Hitt.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  149  (1846X  1000  In  so  much  that  the  Caeifiu,  (that  is)  tbe  kynge  of  that 
Land  at  such  tyme  as  I  dwelt  there,  was  bounde  dayly...to  Drynge  ordynaryly 
three  canoas  or  barkes  full  of  the  sayde  sardynes:  K.  Edbn,  Deeada.  Sect.  11. 
p.  333(1885).  1091  they  did  not  in  all  their  sailing  rounde  about  England, 
so  mudi  as  sinke  or  take  one...Barke...of  ours:  W.  Raleigh,  Ltut  Figkl  0/ 
Revenge,  p.  16  (1871).  1630  with  a  Barque  prepared  for  the  purpme  to 
carry  him  mto  another  s  jurisdiction :  Brent,  Tr.  ~ 


Soav^t  Hitt.  CttoK.  Trent, 

, — ,,^        a  siout  barque. ..we  arrived  by 

four  that  evening  at  Steinbergen :  Evelyn,  Oiary,  Vol.  l  p.  33  (1873).  1660 
A  heart  of  Brass  that  man  had  sure,  I  Who  in  a  Barque  durst  first  endure  |  The 
raging  waves:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  i  (1677)1 

♦Barmecide:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  .5(irm«({V]^>=' descendant 
of  Barmac ',  patronymic  of  the  Persian  family  to  which 
Yaliya,  Fadl,  and  Ja'far,  the  famous  ministers  of  Harun 
al-Rashid,  belonged.  In  an  Arabian  Nights'  tale,  one  of  the 
Barmecides  regades  a  beggar  with  an  imaginary  feast  which 
the  beggar  pretends  to  enjoy.  Hence  a  Barmecide  feast 
means  either  no  food  at  all,  or  very  poor  fare. 

1713  a  noble  Barmecide  in  Persia.. .the  Barmecide  desired  htm  to  kcM  a 
comer  of  his  stomach  for  a  roasted  lamb:  Addison,  Gnardsan,  No.  163,  Wks., 
VoL  IV.  p.  314  (1856).  1800  Jahia's  and  the  blameless  Barmecide's  |  (jcnius 
hath  wrought  salvation:  Southbv,  Tkataha,  v.  366.  1641  Ho,  you  ras- 
cals I  bring  found  the  sherbet  there,  and  never  spare  the  jars  of  wine — ^"tis  true 
Peruan,  on  the  honour  of  a  Barmecide  1  Thackeray,  Mite.  Etsayt^  6v.,  p.  377 
'1885).  1887  Some  obviously  empty  cans  are  dinked,  but  it  »,  indeed,  a 
Nov.  5, 1 


ledde  feast:  Atkenceutn,  ] 


,  P-  «>3/3- 


baroco,  baroko,  sb. :  coined  by  Schoolmen :  name  of  the 
fourth  mood  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogisms,  indicating 
by  the  three  vowels  that  the  premisses  are  an  universsd 
affirmative  and  a  particular  negative,  and  the  conclusion  a 
particular  negative. 


1603 


CBa-AX 
-{rw-  Sol 
l«    Th 


true  christians  refuse  to  get  goods  vngodly. 
Some  Marchaunts  refuse  not  to  get  goods  vngodly. 
Therfore  some  Marchaunts  are  no  true  Christians; 


T.  Wilson,  Rule  e/Reat.,  fol.  Ar>{,i^X 

1837  Tlus  kind  of  Reduction  is  seldom  employed  but  for  Baroko  and  Bokarda, 
which  are  thus  reduced  by  thotie  who  confine  themselves  to  simple  Conversion, 
and  Conversion  by  limitation,  (Jer  accident  ii:  Abp.  Whatelv,  EUm.^Log., 
ch.  ii.  Pt.  III.  I  7,  P-  '05  (1837). 

barometz,  .r^. :  Eng.  perhaps  fr.  Russ.  ^ar(i«^/.r,=^' little 
ram':  a  curious  woolly  fern,  which  in  a  certain  stage  looks 
something  like  an  animal  turned  upside  down ;  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  half  animal,  and  called  the  Scythian  Lamb. 

1603  But  with  true  beasts,  fast  in  the  ground  still  sticking,  I  Feeding  on 
pass,  and  til'  airy  moisture  licking :  |  Such  as  those  Benarett  in  Scytkia  ared  I 
Of  slender  seeds,  and  with  green  fodder  fed :  J.  Sylvestek,  Tr.  Dn  Bartat, 
Eden,  p.  341  (1608).  16M  the  Ambassador  shall  procure  from  some  Garden 

in  Tetrtatry  the  Plant  Beranetk,  which  is  like  a  sheep,  and  eates  round  about 
him  all  the  hearbs  and  grasse :  Howell,  Lewit  XI 1 1.,  p.  in.  1663  there  is 
a  kind  of  Melons,  or  rather  (Gourds,  that  are  form'd  like  a  Lamb...They  call  this- 
fruit  Beranet,  that  is  to  say,  t\tejM)ii:  J.  Davibs,  Amiattadert  Trmr.,  Bk.  III. 
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p.  48  (1C69).        ITVl  Waves,  gende  BuoowU,  thy  golden  hair:  K.  Daiwim, 
Bot.  Gtaxl.,  \.  a;9.  (N.  E.  D.| 

'baroqae,  adj. :  Fr. :  rough,  uncouth,  odd.  Anglicised  in 
19  c.  as  a  jeweUer's  tenn,= 'irregularly  shaped',  'in  whimsi- 
cal style',  also  extended  to  architecture. 

1778  a  native  of  France. ..would  deem  the  style  very  harcqiux  HoR. 
Walfolk,  Lttttrr,  Vol.  v.  p.  481  (1857).  1818  It  ls_  a  pity...that  these 
Americans  are  so  paroftu^  for  they  are,  ^litically  neakingt  a  great  people: 
Lady  Morgan,  Fi.  MacartAy,\<A.  i.  ch.  li.  p.  it  (tSioX  bet  1849  To  me 
they  have  presented  little  but  Horror— to  many  they  will  seem  less  terrible  than 
ittroftus:  E.  A.  Poa,  Wla.,  VoL  i.  p.  138(1884). 

*bMroache  (pronounced  as  if  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger. 
barutscke,  birutsche,  fr.  It  baroccio:  a  four-wheeled  carriage 
with  a  driver's  seat  in  front,  the  body  containing  two  seats, 
each  for  two  persons,  and  having  side-doors  between  the 
seats,  and  a  movable  hood  to  raise  over  the  back  or  principal 
seat. 

1806  my  eye  was  caught  by  some  of  the  most  elennt  women  of  my  ao- 
[naintance  smiling  by  in  a  barouche:   Bbrkspord,  MittruM,  Vol.  i.  p.  i9& 
Ed.X_      180v  it  is  as  dignified  an  amusement  to  ran  a  tilt  in  lavour  of 


Viigil  or  Tasao  against  their  assailants,  as  to  run  a  haiouche  against  a  score  of 
rivu  barouches:  H.  Morb,  dr^Ar  in  uarck  9/ a  Wife^  Vol.  11.  p.  40(1809). 

1818  visit  her  in  a  barouoie  and  four,  with  half  a  dozen  servants:  M.  Eix:B' 
WORTH,  Patrmaf,  VoL  1.  p.  135  (.'^33^  1814  "Tis  a  new  barouche ;  Byron, 
Wkt.,  vol  X.  p.  >59  (i83>X  UlS  They  were  talking.. .of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  their  barouche-landau ;  J.  Austrh,  Emmm,  VoL  ill.  ch.  v.  p.  306  (1833X 

1819  'Moor  the  vehicles,  too,  which  were  manjr  and  various,  |  From  nattr 
hareuckt  down  to  buggy  frtcarwut:  Tom  Cws  Mem,,  p.  10  (3rd  Ed.). 
1880  They  were  all  drunk. ..they  sang,  they  shouted,  and  their  bartmche  was 
driven  like  a  whirlwind  through  the  desert;  J.  Galt,  Life  0/  Byron,  p.  a^. 
1840  the  Royal  barouches  received  the  illustrious  party:  Tmackbray,  Muc. 
Bttayt,  p.  157  (tSSsX         1861  Dives  in  his  barouche,  with  the  gout  In  his  legs. 


and  Atza  Cura  up  with  the  powdered  footman  behind  him :  lyieat  &*  Teuret, 
cb.  ii  p.  1%.  1868  From  the  roof  of  the  larger  vehicle  he  would  salute  his 
friends  with  perfect  a&bilitpr,  and  stare  down  on  his  aunt  as  she  pasted  in  her 


barouche:  Thackbrav,  Phitif,  VoL  11.  ch.  xiL  p.  i7o(i887X 

•barque:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  bark. 

baxracan,  baracan,  sb. :  Fr.  ultimately  fr.  Arab,  barrakan, 
•^'camlet':  a  fabric  of  coarse  wool  or  goat's  hair;  also,  a 
mantle  of  such  stuff,  and  then  a  mantle  of  the  same  kind 
whatever  the  stuff. 

1638  My  petticoate  of  barracan :  ^oMC.  Ift//:i,  III.  ao6.  [N.  E.D.]  1714 
Baracans  fine,  and  other  stuffs  of  Hair  and  Wool:  French  Book  0/  Rates. 
p.  378.  1816  The  baracan  she  wore  over  her  dress  was  of  the  finest  crimson 
transparent  games;  Tullv,  Tripoli,  p.  31.  1831  the  striped  white  gauze 
baracan  that  bound  her,  |  Like  fleecy  douds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  her: 
BvRON,  Don  ynanj  lll.  Lxx.  1881  A  wrapper  of  woollen  (from  about  twenty 
to  twentyfive  feet  m  length  and  five  or  six  in  breadth)  woven  rather  more  com- 
pactly than  flannel,  is  thrown  round  the  body  in  folds.  This  article  has  several 
nanw^  according  to  its  texture.  The  most  coarse  and  heavy  is  called  Aba. 
That  between  this  and  the  finest  (called  Jereed)  is  named  Kholi,  but  in  Tripoli 
all  three  are  known  under  the  appelhition  of  Barracan :  Lyon,  Trav.  N.  A/rwn, 
p.39- 

barracoon  {±=.11),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  barraea,  'a  tent' or 
'booth' :  a  set  of  sheds  or  any  enclosed  place  used  for  the 
detention  of  Negro  slaves,  and,  later,  of  convicts.  The  term 
seems  originally  to  have  been  used  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
thence  transferred  to  America. 

1848  The  defendant  fifed  the  barracoons  of  the  plaintiff,  and  carried  away 
his  slaves  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  were  liberated;  Exchequer  Refortt. 
II.  167.  1883  the  palmy  days  when  De  Souza's  barracoons  were  always  filled 
with  slaves:  Simndard,  Jan.  6,  pw  a. 

barracoota,  bairacoiit(h)a,  barracnda,  sb. :  a  large  species 
of  perch  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  found  near  the  West 
Indian  Islands. 

1678  Barrnamtha:  PHlLLirs,  If'orU  of  Wonlt.  1778  Breams,  barra- 
cootas, gurnard;  Cook,  Voy.,  i.  155  (>7«o)i  (N.  E.D.1  1830  With  the... 
rapidity  of  a  barracouia:  Marrvat,  Kin/fs  Own.  xiiL  lit.]  1880  The 
Barracuda  is. .sometimes.. .good  to  eat  and  of  excellent  flavour,  and  at  others 
malignantly  poisonous;  Lady  Brasssv,  /■>  Tnuet,  331.  \ib.\ 

barragaa.  barragon  {±  —  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr. barragan,''}iax' 
racan  ig.  v.), 

barramud:  Pers.    Seebaramnd. 

barranca,  barranco,  sb.:  Sp.  barraHca,='rvnnt\  'water- 
course formed  by  a  flood  or  temporary  torrent',  barranco, 
"'fissure':  ravine  with  steep  sides,  bed  of  a  torrent. 


1839  in  a  deep  barranca,  or  dry  channel  of  a  torrent :  W.  Irving,  Cona.  0/ 
Granada,  ch.  Ixxxvii.  p.  466  (1850).  —  along  the  bottom  of  a  barranco,  or  deep 
rocky  valley,  with  a  scanty  stream  dashing  aK)ng  it:  ib.,  ch.  xti.  p.  88.  1838 


through  ni^ed  barrancos,  or  ravines,  worn  by  winter  torrents:  —  Alkamira, 
p.  18.  ^3B3  The  road  b^  which  we  ascended  to  Laguna  is  cm  the  right  of  a 
torrent,  or  baranco,  which  m  the  rainy  season  forms  fine  cascades;  Ross,  Tr. 
HumhoUft  Trav.,  VoL  1.  ch.  ii  p.  50. 

barretta:  It  or  Sp.    Seebiratta. 


BAS  CHEVALIER 

•barricade  {J.=.iL  r.),  barricade  {j.  —  m),  barrocado,  bar- 
rocade,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  dam'cada,  fr.  barrica,  'a  barrel'. 
The  form  barricade  seems  to  be  hsilf  a  century  later  than 
barricade. 

I.  a  hastily  formed  rampart  of  casks,  logs,  stones,  wag- 
gons, or  any  available  material,  made  to  protect  the  defenders 
of  a  passage  and  check  an  enemy's  advance. 

1591  seate  a  volley  into  the  barrocado  and  retyred;  Conincsbv,  Suge  0/ 
Ronen,  VoL  I.  p.  27  (1847X  —  The  same  nighte  tnere  came  some  30  harque- 
laters  unto  one  (^  our  barrocadoes:  ih.  1693  For  the  Duke  of  Guiae  at  the 
Barrieadoe  thought  to  haue  taken  the  king  for  an  other;  E.  A..  Tr.  Present 
Estate  of  France,  foL  4  ««.  1600  he  gave  order  to  set  on  fire  that  Barricado 
which  sMod  in  his  way:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  VL  p.  ai7.      1607  my  hinde 


I  made  my  bairicado:  Caft.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,^  15(1884).  1648  They  had  cast 
upp  a  tnvers  or  barricade ;  S.  Harcodrt,  in  Moan.  Mag.,  XLV.  a9a  (N.E.D.) 
1646  trenches  and  barricadoeserected  in  the  Sea:  Howbll,  .^'•''.^///.•P-Bs- 


Aovo  ucneucs  auu  uwrrivaut^B er^n^i  in  kok  .7««:  nuwBi.1.,  ^evou  ^\iii.,y.  oy. 

1666  the  Porttmts  though  they  let  them  land... from  their  banicadoes  dereoded 
with  shot  and  pike,  slaying  above  three  handled:  Sir  Th.  Hbbbbrt,  TVav., 
p.  109  (1677).  bef.  1670  Bairicadoes  of  empty  Barrels:  J.  Hackbt,  Aip. 
Williams,  Pt.  II.  43,  p.  41  (169}).  1676  to  make  a  kind  of  barricado  about 
their  towns,  by  setting  up  pausadoes,  or  clefi  wood  about  eyht  feet  kng: 
W.  Hubbard,  Namiive,  p  46.  1683  pull  [His  Corps  mm  Bacricaoa 
Stool :  T.  D.,  Butler's  Gkist,  Canto  11.  p.  135.  1716  formed  many  barricades, 
and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance:  AonisoN,  H^ks.,  VoL  rr.  p.  407 (1856^ 
1883  "If  the  good  bther,  too,"  added  the  soldier..." would  consecrate  the  bam- 
cadoes  with  his  blessing":  W.  Irving,  AOambra,  p.  340. 

2.  any  kind  of  obstruction  or  barrier. 

1611  No  barricado  for  a  belly :  Shaks.,  Ifint.  Tale,  L  a,  304.  1680  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  Baracadoe  of  the  Apostolick  See  in  that  Coontry:  Brbnt, 
Tr  Soav/s  Hist.  Connc.  Trent,  Bk.  vi.  p  494  (1676).  bef.  1736  There  must 
be  such  a  barricade,  as  would  greatly  annoy  or  absolutely  stop  the  currents  of  the 
atmosphere:  Dbrhah.    [J.) 

3.  a  Strong  wooden  rail  which  extended  across  the  fore 
part  of  the  quarter-deck  in  wooden  ships  of  war,  to  support 
material  used  as  a  screen  against  small  shot. 

barrico,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  barrica;  perhaps  barica  is  for 
Sp.  bareca  (^.  v.) :  a  keg,  a  small  cask. 

1600  wee  deliuered  them  certaine  barricos  to  fetch  vs  them  full  of  fresh  water : 
R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  iiL  p.  767.  1607  two  barricoes  of  liquor:  Capt. 
J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.liv.  (1884)1  1633  ij  jorrum  of  Spanish  wine:  R.  QtX3C&, 
Diary,  VoL  II.  p.  19a  (1883)1  —  a  baricas  of  Spanish  wine:  ii..  Vol.  1.  p.  39. 
1636  went  on  shore  with  my  Pinnasse,  carrying  Barricos  to  seeke  fresh  water : 
PURCHAS.  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  379.  1666  some  are  armed  with  Lance 
and  Shield,  and  some  have  short  clubs  with  thick  round  bunches  at  the  end. ..and 
other  some  carry  Borneo's'.  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv.,  p.  14a  (1677X 

barut:  Turk.    See  b«rat. 

•barytone  {j.——),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  baritono, 
affected  by  the  earlier  barytone  fr.  Fr.  or  Lat  barytonus  (Gk. 
fiapwTort)  a  term  in  Grammar>>s'not  oxytone'. 

1.  adj. :  having  a  compass  midway  between  that  of  a  bass 
and  that  of  a  tenor  voice  (of  a  voice  or  singer) ;  suited  to  such 
a  voice  (of  music).  Formerly  the  term  seems  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  bass. 

1739  I  recommend  one  Mr.  Mason.. .a  barytone  voice,  for  the  vacancy: 
Swift,  Corresf.,  11.  6a8  (1841).  (N.  E.  O.)  1797  In  Italian  music,  baryttna 
answen  to  our  common  pitch  of  bass:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Barytonum. 

2.  sb. :  the  voice  of  which  the  compass  is  midway  between 
that  of  tenor  and  that  of  bass ;  a  singer  whose  voice  is  of 
such  a  compass ;  a  musical  instrument  of  low  compass. 

1831  Our  baritone...A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit:  Byron,  Dan 
yuan,  IV.  Uxxix.  1869    The  strtMig  barytone.. .which  was  heard  above 

the  sound  of  plane  and  hammer,  singing— Awake,  my  soul :  Gbo.  Eliot, 
A.Bede,  i.   (N.E.  D.] 

*ba8  bleu,  pkr. ;  Fr. :  a  blue-stocking,  learned  woman, 
literary  woman;  said  to  be  a  Fr.  version  of  Eng.  'blue- 
stocking'.   See  N.  &*  Q.,  7th  S.,  viL  1889,  pp.  206,  274. 

1786  The  following  Trifle  owes  its  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a 
Foreigner  of  Distinction,  who  gave  the  literal  appellation  of  the  BasMeu,  to 
a  small  party  of  friends,  who  had  been  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
the  Blue  Stockings :  H.  More,  Bos  Bleu,  AdvL  —  Or  how  AsPASi a's  parties 
shone,  |  The  first  Bas^tleu  at  Athens  known;  ii.,  8.  1836  Many  persons 
presented  to  me  of  notoriety,  Washington  Irving,  author  of  Tkc  Sketch  Booh;  the 
Magnus  Apollo  of  the  bos  bleus — Hallam,  author  of  The  Middle  Ages:  Lady 
Morgan,  Mem.,  VoL  ii.  p  ai£  (1S41).  1841  One  is  deemed  a  pedant— a 
terrible  charge  at  Paris!— or  a  bas  bUn,  which  is  still  worse:  Lady  Blbssing- 
ton.  Idler  in  France,  VoL  I.  p.  158. 

•bas  chevalier,  fkr. :  founded  on  a  false  derivation  of 
bachelor,  in  the  combination  knight  bachelor  {=a.  simple 
knight  of  no  special  order),  from  Fr.  ^<m,"'1ow'.  ckevautr, 
-'knight'. 
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BAS  OFFICIER 

bas  offlcier,/^r.:  Fr.:  non-commissioned  ofiScer,  lit.  'low 
officer'. 

1749  how  many  Bat  Qffieun^  or  non-commissioned  Officers,  as  StrrvanUt 
CtrfcmU,  An^uadti, /rty  CorforaU,  Av. :  Lord  Chestekfibld,  LttUrs, 
Vol.  I.  No.  143,  p.  3«3  (1774). 

*basalte8,  Lat.,  basalt  {±J.),  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  sb.:  hard 
Trap  rock  with  a  tendency  to  become  columnar  as  in  the 
Giant's  Causeway  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  island 
of  StafTa  off  Scotland.  Apparendy  not  Anglicised  before  the 
middle  of  the  18  c.  See  Lyell,  Man.  of  GeoL,  ch.  xxviii. 
According  to  Pliny  the  word  is  Egyptian  and  connotes  the 
resemblance  to  iron  of  the  blackish  hard  gray  Egyptian 
variety  which  he  describes,  which  was  most  used  for  statues 
in  the  Ptolemaic  period  and  for  sarcophagi  and  other  orna- 
mental work  from  the  earliest  times. 

1601  Tile  Aegyptians  also  found  in  Aetliyopia  another  kind  of  marble,  which 
they  call  Basaltcs,  resembling  yton  as  well  in  coloor  as  hardnesse;  and  thereupon 
it  took  the  name:  Holland,  Tr.  PUm.  if.  H,,  Bk.  36,  ch.  7,  VoL  11.  p.  579. 
16M  Our  Irish  Basaltes  is  composed  of  Columns;  Molynbux,  Giattit  Caute- 
vmy,  in  PUL  Triu.,  xviil  iBi.  '[N.E.D.]  ITW  the  statues  of  Rome.,  jure 
gennally  of  basaltes,  porphyry,  or  oriental  granite:  Smollbtt,  Fnmct&' ttaiy, 
zjudii.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  510  (1817X  1797  Iceland  abounds  with  pilbus  of 

lyfn^*^,  which  the  lower  sort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon  each  other 
by  the  giants,  who  made  use  «f  supeniaturml  force  to  effect  at:  Eneifc.  Brit..  VoL 
IX.  p.  89/1.  1807  the  eucalyptus  bdcs  stood  out.  like  basalt  pUlatt: 

C.  KiNCSLCV,  Tnv  K<arr  Ag»,  ch.  l  p.  37  (1877). 

basaruchi,  basarucque:  Port    Seebanrneo. 

Baacnence,  the  Basque  language,  the  Basques  being  a 
non-Aryan  race  found  in  the  North  of  Spain  and  the  South 
of  France,  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees. 

16M  I  baTe  bin  shewn  tot  Irish  and  Batcuena  |  Imperfect  rules  couchd  in  an 
Acadtma:  Howsll,  Lttt.,  v.  xzviL  p.  33  (164s).  16M  Philups,  Wnid  rf 
IVordt. 

baaludle(k),  baahaHgiie,  tb. :  Turk,  poskaliq :  earlier  form 
of  paahallfc  ig.  v.) :  a  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
bauaw  {g.  v.), 

I68S  It ...  tcmaineth  yet  a  Bashaliqne,  altboogh  of  late  goTemed  by  a 
Pepaiy:  Whblek,  ytnm.  Grtta,  iti.  238.  (N.  E.D.I  1742  It  is  to  be 
premised,  that  Aleppo  is  a  very  gnat  basoalic;  the  basha  of  it,  in  the  wars, 
commonly  commanding  the  front  of  the  army:  R.  North,  Livu  ^  Ntrtht, 
VoL  II.  p.  449  (i8a6). 

*baahaw  (ji  .£),  sb. :  Turk,  variant  of  pllsha  (see  paaha), 
at  first  through  It  bassa,  basaa,  sometimes  through  Fr. 
bachat,  bacha,  to  which  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable  is 
perhaps  partly  due,  partly  to  the  spelling  with  -aw,  •au, 
Europeans  have  confused  with  pdskA  the  distinct  word 
bOs/Ut,  a  title  among  the  Janissaries,  corrupted  by  Arab, 
pronunciation  fr.  pishi. 

I.  a  iiasha,  a  chief,  general,  leader,  governor,  among 
Turks.  The  higher  grade  of  bashaws  was  distinguished  by 
three  horse-tails  attached  to  his  standard,  the  lower  grade 
only  having  two  tails. 

10M  His  Bassawes... surmount  verye  fBrre  abouc  any  chitsten  estate: 
Mori,  Comf.  apt.  Trii.,  in.  Wks.,  1318/s.  [N.  E.  D.)  1M3  hys  Bascias 
and...cbyele  gouemoun  and  counccUon;  J.  Shute,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.), 
fol.  lie*.  —  as  sone  as  the  Basra  was  aniued:  it.,  fol.  31  f.  1S86  Two 
Cadelisquers  haue  the  administration  of  all  iustice,  who  sit  with  the  Bassaes 
in  the  Dinan:  T.  B.,  Tr.  Ln  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  6S0.  —  the  Seignour, 
king  of  thc^  lanttsaries,  the  Batcha,  and  king  of  the  men  of  Armes:  ib.,  p.  631. 
—  In  Turkie  the  ooimcell  is  kept  foure  daies  in  a  week  by  the  Bassaes  wbere- 
soeuer  the  prince  soionmeth :  ih.,  p.  670.  1090  if  you  sent  the  Bassoes  of 
your  guard:  Marlowe,  /  Tamburt.,  in.  i,  sig.  C  \r*(\y^  109S— 1633 
after  the  manner  of  the  Turkish  direction  to  the  Bashawes,  who  are  their 
generalls:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyagt  SoutA  Sta,  |  viii.  p.  113  (1878).  1098 
requiring  to  taike  with  our  Captaine  in  their  tongue,  the  Carauan  Basha'. 
R.  Hakluvt,  ytfogts,  VoL  I.  p.  331.  1099  uie  hasshas  and  captaines: 
a.,  VoL  11.  i.  p.  81.  1600  The  Bassa  of  Abassia :  John  Porv,  Tr.  Z.«'»  Hist. 
A/r.,  Introd.,  p.  17.        1600  The  Turke  sent  a  very  prindpall  Basha  to  the 

freat  Sofihi*  upon  an  imbassage:  A.  Sherlev,  Tnu  Report,  &*£.,  sig.  A  4V. 
60S  But  the  pirasiiicall  bnssau  of  king  Ljrsimachus,  contrariwise  rejoined  in 
this  sort  as  rudely  and  uncivilly:  Holland,  Tr.  Phii.  Mor.,  p.  666.  1614 
he  sent  the  Marchants  vp  into  the  Countrey  sume  8.  daies  ioumey,  to  a  place 
called  SiaHy  where  the  Bashaw  then  lay;  R.  Covertr,  Vtntan,  p.  31.  1616 
on  the  left  hand  the  Diuans  is  kept,  where  the  Bassos  of  the  Port  do  administer 
instice:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  32  (i6j3X  1617  a  Turkish  Basha: 
F.  MosYSON,  ItiH.,  Pt.  \.  p.  345.  1630  Ine  Bashaw  here  hath  taken  away 
of  their  Feathers  84000:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1643  1633 

the  gran  Visitr,  and  all  other  great  Bashawes :  Howell,  Lett.,  vi.  xiv.  p.  24 
(1645).  1660  next  year  (by  bribery)  the  Turks  reentred;  and  so  soon  as 
Prriieg  the  Basha  had  planted  a  Colony  there,  he  returned :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  loa  (1677X  —  1'be  conditions  were  indeed  dishonourable,  as,  that  the 
Prince  of  Persia  should  assume  to  himself  no  other  Title  than  Bashaw  of 
Taurisi  16.,  p.  43.  —  he  invaded  the  Turk's  Dominion,  and  engaged  at  several 
times  the  two  great  Bassa's,  Mustapha  and  Amuratkx  ib.,  p.  373.  1743 
divers  of  the  hashas,  beys,  and  Turks  m  authority:  R.  North,  Lives  of 
Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  403  (1836).  1703  He  was  appointed  basha  of  three  tails: 
Hanwav,   Trav.,  ti.  xiiL  3,  395.  (N.  E.  D.]       1793  The  provinces  of  the   | 
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empire  are  ruled  by  governors,  called  Bashaws:   J.   Morsb,  Amer.   Univ. 
Geogr.,  Vol.  11.  p.  401  ti79C). 

2.  (generally)  a  great  man,  a  grandee,  a  consequential 
person. 

1093  The  diuels  chiefe  Basso,  Ambition:  Nashk,  Christts  Teares,  85 
(1613).  [N.  E.  D.l  bef.  1670  Indeed  in  every  Society  of  Men,  there  will  be 
some  Bashawes,  who  presume  that  there  are  many  Rules  of  Law,  from  which 
they  should  be  exempted:  J.  Hacket,  Abf.  Williams,  Pt.  I.  9s,  p.  83  (1693). 
1679  their  Sultan  Populaces  |  Still  strangle  all  their  routed  Bassa  s:  S.  Butlbr, 
Htidibras,  Pt.  IIL  CaM.  iii.  p.  189. 

Variants,  16  c.  bassate,  basso,  bascha,  bassha,  16  c. — 18  c. 
bascia,  bassau,  bassiAjv),  basha,  17  c.  backa. 

'bashl-bazonk,  sb. :  Turk. :  an  irregular  soldier  of  a  Turk- 
ish force.  Brought  into  notice  during  the  Crimean  War,  in 
which  some  fought  well  under  British  officers.  In  1876  they 
became  notorious  for  cruel  and  disorderly  conduct  in  Bul- 
garia. 

1887  I  must  eastward  ho..JU  worst  I  can  tun  my  hand  to  doctoring  Bashi- 
baiouks:  C.  Kincslev,  Tnw  Years  Ago,  ch.  xv.  p.  385  (1877).  *1876  I 
could  see  by  the  moonlight  some  aoo  Bashi - Bazooks  on  the  stones:  Times, 
Nov.  34.  [St] 

[Turk,  boshi-bdzuk,  a  soldier  not  in  uniform,  lit.  'wrong- 
headed',  'madcap'.] 

«bashlik.    See  beshlik. 

«basilica,  basilike,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^otrtXixi},  fern.  adj. 
with  oIk'ux  or  arok  suppressed,  lit.  'royal  dwelling',  or  'royal 
colonnade'. 

I.  a  lai^e  hall,  used  as  a  court  of  justice  and  place  of 
assembly,  of  which  the  common  type  was  oblong  with  double 
rows  of  pillars  rotmd  the  interior,  and  a  semicircular  apse  at 
the  end  opposite  the  main  entrance. 

1040  He  made  also  a  basilike  or  place,  where  dnile  ccatraoenies  wet* 
herde  and  iuged :  Elvot,  Im.  Govematmce,  fol.  40  r<>.  1600  the  Basilica  of 
Peaeha;  Holland,  Tr.  Livy  (Suxtm.  Mar.,  Bk.  Iii.  ch.  xxv.\  p.  1373. 
1760  The  magnificence  of  the  Romans  vras  not  so  conspicuous  in  their  temples, 
as  in  their... triumphal  arches,  porticos,  basilicse;  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy, 
xxxi.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  497  (1817).  1776  the  baths,  bed-chamber,  the  atrium, 
the  hasHica:  Gibbon,  DecL  A*  Fall,  VoL  il  ch.  xiii.  p.  179  (1S13X  1833 
was  certainly  copied  from  the  Roman  basilicae:  J.  Dallawav,  Due.  Archit. 
Eng.,  A-c,  p.  rS.  1880  Mr.  Buder  supports  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  in  his 
oontention  against  the  usual  view  of  thb  baaiiican  type  being  adopted  from  the 
secular  basilica  of  Rome :  Athemrum,  Aug.  15,  p.  314/3, 

3.  a  church  of  a  shape  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the 
Roman  basilica. 

IMS  Called  BasUicae,  eyther  for  that  the  Greeks  used  to  call  all  great  and 
goodly  pUces  Basilicas,  or  for  that  the  high  and  everlasting  King.,  .was  served  in 
Uiem:  Homilies,  IL  iL  llL  396(1859).  (N.  E.  D.J 

3.    a  large  canopied  tomb. 

basilicon,  sb.;  Gk.  /3ao'iXucM>,  neut.  of  adj.  /SatriAticdt, 
b' royal '.with  (^/«ucoy(= 'drug')  suppressed;  also  in  Lat 
translit  basilicom:  title  of  several  ointments  supposed  in 
former  times  to  possess  wonderful  virtues. 

1040  the  great  basilicon  that  is  ptaysed  ouer  all/and  is  called  tetrafannacuiii/ 
and  is  of  Galyen:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guyd^s  Quest.,  6'c.,  sig.  Tit>'.        1068 

?ou   maye...applye...wyne,    vnguentum  nigrum,   or  fuscum,    or   Basilicon: 
'.  Gals,  Euchtrtd.,  fol.  36  v. 

basUiflOO,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  basilisco,=^a.  cockatrice',  'a 
kind  of  large  cannon  ;  often  used  in  the  17  c.  for  the  earlier 
Eng.  basilisk{e)  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of  heavy  ordnance : 
a  large  brass  cannon  of  great  length ;  a  smaller  cannon  used 
on  board  ship. 

Cabt  1006  This  pece  is  xxviij  fote  of  length,  and  is  called  a  Basylyske; 
Sir  R.  Guvlpordb,  Pylrrymagr,  p.  8  (i8siX)       1636  A  Basillisco,  double 


Cannon,  Cannon  Pedzea,  demy  Cannon:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Whs.,  p.  799  (1884). 
1641  'rhere  is  planted  the  basUisco,  or  great  gun,  so  much  talked  of:  £v 
Diary,  VoL   1.  p.   40  (1873).         1643    I  had  rather  stand  in  the  shock 
BasiUsco:   Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  Pt.  11.  |  UL  Wks.,  VoL  11.  (i8s3). 


1660  The  town  is  by  scituation  strong  and  by  twelve  pieces  of  great  Brass 
Ordnance  better  strengthened;  one  of ^ which  our  men  call  a  Basilisco  being 
twenty  six  foot  long  and  well  proportioned  both  in  bore  and  squaring:  Sir 
Th.  Herbbbt,  Tretv.,  p.  357  (1677). 

Basilisco  \-like\,  in  Shaks.,  K.  John,  i.  I,  244  (iS9S). 
"This  is  an  fusion  to  an  old  play,  entitled  Soliman  and 
Perseda,  in  which  a  foolish  knight,  called  Basilisco,  speaking 
of  his  own  name,  adds,  'Knight,  good  fellow,  knight,  knight'. 
And  is  answered  immediately,  'Knave,  good  fellow,  knave, 
knave'".    [Nares] 

«basi8  [JL  -),  pi.  basta,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  basis,  fr.  Gk. 
3a(rir,  =  'step',  'stepping',  'base',  'pedestal':  often  used  for 
the  earlier  Eng.  base  (fr.  basis,  through  Fr.  base). 
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I.  I,  the  lower  part,  bottom,  base,  foot,  pedestal  of  any- 
thing material. 

1671  The  dittaaoe  of  the  thip  from  the  batls  or  foote  of  the  clifle:  Diccis, 
PoHlmti..  I.  xxx.  I  iij.  IN.  E.  D.]  1B99  ThouRh  we  upon  this  mounuint 
hant  by  |  Took  stand  for  idle  speculation :  Shaks.,  fftn.  V.,  iv.  >,  30.  1601 
How  many  times  sliall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport,  )  That  now  on  Pompey's  basis 
lies^alonff  |  No  worthier  than  the  dust;  —  yul.  Caes.^  iii.  i,  115,  1608  the 
basis  or  foundation  of  it ;  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.^  p.  834.  —  as  for  example... 
that  same  foot  heere  and  basis  so  much  renowned,  of  the  standing  cup»  among 
other  ornaments  and  oblations  of  this  temple;  ib.,  p.  X347.  1616  whose  basis 
do  yet  retaine  this  inscription:  Gbo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  34(1633).  1618 — 9 
a  lire  upon  a  false  hearth. ..the  force  thereof  pierced. ..the  single  brick,  and... 
fastened  upon  the  basis,  which  was  of  dry  deal  board;  T.  Lorkih,  in  Ctmrt  &» 
Timet  ^f  Jia.  A,  Vol.  11.  p.  is«  (1848).  bef.  1719  Observing  an  English 
inscription  upon  the  basis^  we  rend  it  over  several  times;  Addison.  [J.) 
1741  one  would  rather  imagine  the  Pillar  had  been  set  upon  the  Basis,  to  serve 
as  a  Guide  to  such  Vessels  as  pass  this  way;  T.  Ozbll.  Tr.  Tourru/orft  Voy, 
Ltvantf  VoL  11.  p.  377.  1780  several  difis  and  rocks. ..which  have  formed 
the  bnsu  of  the  whole  island;  Tr.  Vch  TniFt  Lttl.  m  Ictlaiul,  p.  ssWand 
Ed.)L  18S0  its  perpendicular  precipices  formed  the  basis  for  walls:  T.  S. 
HuGHBS,  Tm.  in  Sicily,  VoL  t.  ch.  L  p.  16. 

I.  2.  Bat.  and  Physiol,  the  attachment  of  an  organ  to  its 
receptacle  or  support 

1616  A  Pineapple,  broade  and  round  in  the  Basis:  Crooke.  Bed)  tf  Man, 
467.  [N.E.D.]  1741  These  Stalks  are  adom'd  with  a  Leaf  at  each  Knot, 
abimit  three  Indies  long,  and  two  and  a  half  at  the  Basis ;  J.  Ozrll,  Tr.  Tnmw 
/»rtt  Vty.  Ltvamt,  Vol.  11.  p.  69. 

I.  3.  Geom.  a  side  opposite  to  the  vertex  of  a  geometrical 
figure,  linear  or  solid. 

1671  That  subteodente  side,  or  basis;  Diggrs,  Pantom.,  i.  vi.  Ciijb. 
(N.  E.  O.]  1600  an  ttncJUUt  Triangle,  whose  Vtrttx  is  the  Center  of  the 
Sunne.  the  Basis  a  line  extended  from  Saint  Thomas  Iland  under  the  Equi- 
noctiall,  vnto  Paris  in  France  neere  the  same  Meridian;  R.  Hakluvt, 
Vejiaret,  VoL  ill.  p.  so.  1840  The  Custis  and  the  Basis  of  the  Cvnt: 
H.  ifoRB,  InJU.  e/mds.,  66,  p.  M7  (1647X 

I.  4.  a  place  or  region  which  serves  as  a  staning-point, 
ground  of  security,  and  source  of  supply  for  systematic 
operations,  esp.  military;  frequent  in  the  phr.  basis  of 
operations. 

I.  5.  the  main  or  fundamental  element  of  a  mixture,  the 
base  of  a  compound. 

1601  The  ointment...where  the  flower  of  the  Daffodill  was  the  Basis: 
Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  i,  VoL  L  p.  381. 

II.  I.  support,  foundation  (in  a  metaphorical,  meta- 
physical sense). 

1699  I  decline  inee  low,  as  the  basis  of  your  altitude;  B.  Jonson,  Bv.  Man 
out  e/  his  Ifnm.,  n.  3,  Wks..  p.  105  (1616).  1606  Great  tyranny !  lay  thou 
thy  basis  sure:  Shaks.,  Maet.,  iv.  3,  3a.  1642  Relifien,  the  beginningasti 
basis  of  all  Wisdome:  Howell,  Instr.  Far.  7V<r>.,  p.  16  (i86g)i  1675  it 
affords  a  most  substantia]  Basis  to  that  universally  receiv'd  Opinion:  J.  Smith, 
Christ.  Rrlig.  A/feal,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  |  5,  p.  47.  1681—1703  And  indeed  yon 
find  the  belief  of  these  things,  in  Heb.  xi.,  to  be  the  basis,  fitlcrnm,  substantia, 
the  foundatian  and  support  that  bears  up  all ;  Th.  Goodwin,  IVks.,  in  Nichol's 
Ser.  StanJ.  Divines,  VoL  viii.  p.  437  (1864).  1711  Sodety  is  upon  a  wrong 

Basis;  S^taicr,  No.  6,  March  7,  p.  14/1  (Hariey)L  1832  Tobacco,  wine, 
and  cheese.. .forms  the  basis  of  oar  social  intercourse ;  L.  Simono,  StntserlanJ, 
VoL  L  p.  40X. 

II.  2.  that  which  underlies  as  the  ori^n  of  development 
or  g[roundwork  of  constitution  or  principle  of  action,  dis- 
cussion, or  agreement. 

1601  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis  of  valour:  Shaks.,  7W.  iV/.,  iiL 
a,  36.  1648  On  this  fraile  Basis  the  great  worke  begun;  R.  Fahshawe, 
Pregr.  of  Learn.,   51,  p.  257.  1666    raised  his  credit...upon  the  Basis 

of  good  intelligence :  R.  Head,  EngL  Regne,  sig.  C4r'.  1678  had  the 
same  Original  and  stood  upon  the  same  Basis  with  the  Atomical  P(h]ysiology : 
CvDwoRTH,  InlelL  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  p.  4^.  1691  Now  the  Earth,  whicS  is 
the  Basis  of  all  Animals,  and  as  some  thmk  of  the  whole  Creation ;  J.  Rav, 


Creation,  Ft.  11.  p.  195  \iTo\\  1711  the  Basis  of  all  Wit  is  Truth :  Spectator, 
No.  6>,  May  11,  p.  loa/a  (Moriey).  bet  17SS  the  Treasons  which  were 

most  manifestly  founded  upon  the  Basis  of  the  Conventides;  R.  North, 
Examen,  11.  v.  5,  p.  318  (1740X  1789  This  patent  is  the  great  civil  basis  of 
all  the  grants  and  patents  by  which  New  England  was  afterwards  divided ; 
J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  Vol.  i.  p.  345  (1796).  *1878  Thus  the  law 
can  have  nothing  to  say  to  them  on  the  basis  of  trespass;  Echo,  May  as, 
p.  I.    (St.)  *U78  the  baas  of  an  agreement;  LloytTs  Wkly.,  May  19, 

p.  7/4.  (St.] 

baslst&nCe),  basostan,  besestan,  bezesteen,  sb.:  Eng.  fr. 
Pers.  and  Turk.  bazgistSn,  'clothes-market',  'market'. 

1699  a  publikc  basistane  or  market  place  for  the  Turkes  to  sell  com- 
modities in:  K.  Hakluvt,  Cffr<V"<  Vol.  n.  L  p.  309.  1616  t\it  Besestans 
(where  liner  sorts  of  commodities  are  sold):  Geo.  Sandvs,  Trav.,  p.  33  (1633). 
1616  Bazbstan,  is  an  hortyard,  or  garden,  as  Bellonius  teslifieth;  W. 
Bedwell,  Arab.  Tnulg.  1617  They  are  called  the  great  and  the  lease  Be- 
sestan: F.  MoRVSON,  />>'».,  Pt.  I.  p.  363.  1626  There  is. ..in  Constantinople 
a  Bezisten,  that  is,  a  common  puolike  Market:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11. 
Bk.  ix.  p.  1606.  1682  The  Mosques^or  (^lurches)  and  Bazestans  (or  places  of 
Traffick)  have  their  high  Cupuloes  covered  with  Lead. ..The  Basestan  is  the 
ooly  thmg  worth  seeing  here;  Whelrr,  yonm.  Greece,  Bk.  i.  p.  75.  — 
Betettem :  ib.,  Bk.  il  p.  193.  1741  The  Bazar,  or  the  Besestein,  the  place 
where  the  Merchandizes  are  sold;  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  TourneforCs  Voy.  Levant, 
VoL  II.  p.  149.       1776  We  landed  and  passed  through  the  Bezesten  or  Market: 


BASSO 

R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  ty.  1819  I  proceeded,  either  to 
spend  the  money  already  earned  in  the  Tcnartchees  and  Bezesteens:  T.  Hope, 
Anast.,  VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  73  (i8ao).  1880  the  Basistan,  or  auction  mart: 
E.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  349  (snd  Ed.). 

Variants,  16,  19  cc  basistane,  17  c.  tesestan{o),  baseslan, 
bezestan,  besestein,  17,  18  cc  bezisten,  18,  19  ca  bezestein, 
19  c.  bezesteen. 

Basoche,  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  Lat  basilica:  orig.  a  legal  tribunal 
for  settling  disputes  between  the  Clerks  of  the  French  Par- 
liament; hence,  applied  to  such  Clerks,  and  to  a  body  of 
French  lawyers.    Hence,  the  adj.  basochian  (Fr.  basochien). 

1884  Procureuts,  Basoche^terhs,  who  are  idle  in  these  days:  Carlvls, 
Fr.  Rev.,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  iv.  VoL  i.  p.  103.  —  Thou  seest  the  whole  fluent 
population  of  Paris. ..inundating  these  outer  courts...  the  very  Basoche  of  Lawyer's 
Clerks  talks  sedition:  ib.,  ch.  v.  p.  104.  1880  the  basoMasu,  to  keep  up 
their  dignity,  gathered  round  a  ouck  one  [king]  of  their  own  making;  Lw, 
Univ.  Kneml.,  VoL  11.  p.  318. 

^basque, x^. :  Fr.:  skirt 

•1874  The  Assriir  is  always  long :  E^,  Dec.  30.  [St] 

baminllia,  Sp.;  basanlne,  Fr. :  sb.:  an  outer  petticoat, 
orig.  in  Basque  or  Spanish  style. 

1819  while  wave  |  Around  them.. .the  basquina  and  mantilla :  Byron,  Don 
ynan,  IL  cxx.  1882  And  now  steals  forth  on  fairy  foot,  the  gende  SeSora,  in 
trim  basquiila:  W.  Irvihc,  Alhambra,  p.  laa.  1887  Her  basquine  is  of 
point  lace  from  Genoa;  A.  Gilchrist,  Centnry  Guild  Hobby  Horse,  ti. 

bassa:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  baahaw. 
bassesse,  sb. :  Fr. :  baseness,  base  action. 

1884  and  if  they  could  make  him  commit  such  a  bassesse  so  much  the 
better:  Greville  Memoirs,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  xxiil  p.  113  (1874). 

basset,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  bassetta  (perhaps  partly  through 
Fr.  bassette) :  a  kind  of  gambling  with  cards  like  faro,  ori- 
ginated in  Italy. 

1846  The  great  banks  are  set  up  for  those  who  wOI  play  at  baaaett: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  333  (18^3).  1694  when  she  is  on  the  Losing  side, 
at  Basset,  or  Commet:  N.  H.,  Ladies  Diet.,  p.  13/3.  1704  Ev'n  Sense  is 
brought  into  Disgrace,  j  Where  Company  is  met:  |  Or  silent  stands,  or  leaves 
the  Place  {  While  all  the  Talk's  Basset:  Sir  Geo.  Etherege,  (fir.,  p.  a88. 
1709  divide  their  Hours  between  the  Toylet  and  i9oir</-Table;  Mrs.  Manlkv, 
Sew  Atal.,  VoL  L  p  55  (snd  Ed.).  1713  I  have  known  a  woman  carried  off 
half  dead  from  bassette;  Addison,  Guardian,  No.  lao.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  333 
(1856).  1716  But  who  the  Bowl  or  rattling  Dice  compares  |  To  Basseri 
heav'niy  Joys,  and  pleasing  Cares?  Pope,  Basset-Table,  xo3.  1749  Your 
new-fashioned  game  of  brag  was  the  genteel  amusement  when  I  was  a  giri ;... 
baiset  and  hazard  employed  the  town:  Lady  Montagu,  quoted  in  Southey's 
Com.  fl.  Bk.,  ist  Ser.,  p.  575/1  (1849). 

[It  bassetta  is  fem.  oi  bassetto,  dim.  of  basso  (g.  v.).] 
bassetto.  It;  bassette,  Eng.  fr.  It  or  Fr.:  sb.    See  quot 

1724  BASSETTO,  is  a  Bass  Viol,  or  Bass  Violin  of  the  smallest  Size,  and 
is  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  those  Bass  Viols  or  Violins  of  a  larger  Size: 
Short  Exfiic.  0/ For.  U^ds.  in  Mus.  Bks. 

[It  bassetto,  dim.  of  basso  {q.  v\  used  as  sb.  for  viola 
basso, = '  bass  viol '.] 

bassia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Bassi,  name  of  an  Italian  Bota- 
nist :  name  of  a  genus  of  trees  found  in  hot  countries,  the 
seeds  of  which  yield  a  fatty  oiL 

1791  The  metdhuca  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  bassia;  but  I  can  safely  assert, 
that  not  one  of  fifty  blossoms  which  I  had  examined,  had  16  filamenu:  Sir 
W.  Jones,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  clx.  p  156  (1831). 

*bassinette^  sb. :  quasi-Yr.  spelling  of  Eng.  bassinet,  which 
it  is  difScult  to  separate  from  Mid.  Eng.  basinet:  a  kind  of 
cradle  for  a  child  furnished  with  a  hood.  It  is  possible  that 
this  modem  sense  of  bassinet  and  the  form  bassinette  are  due 
to  some  confusion  with  Fr.  barcelonnette;  see  berceaonette. 

''basso,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  It  fr.  Late  Lat  bassus 
='low':  Mus. 

1.  bass,  low  in  pitch,  the  lowest  part  in  harmonised 
music,  the  lowest  miale  voice,  a  bass  part,  one  who  has  a 
bass  voice. 

1724  BASSO,  is  the  Bass  in  funeral ;  tho'  sometimes  in  Pieces  of  Musick  for 
several  Voices,  the  Singing  Bass  is  more  particularly  so  called :  Short  Explic.  of 
For.    Wds.   in  Mus.   Bks.        1817    Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto,  ] 
Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto:  Byron,  Beppo,  xzxiL  1862  The 

sons,  piping  in  a  very  minor  key  indeed ;  the  father's  manlv  basso,  accompanied 
by  deep  wind  instruments:  Thackeray,  Philip.  Vol.  i.  ctt.  xiv.  p.  370  (1887X 
1886  A  tremendous  basso  was  to  appear,  a  Kind  of  surpliced  Mammoth,  or 
human  double  ophedeide;  W.  Glover,  Cambridge  Chorister,  1.  xxv.  385. 

2.  attrib. 

1724  BASSO  VIOLA,  u  the  Bass  for  the  Bass  VioL  BASSO  VIOLINO, 
is  the  Bass  for  the  Bass  Violin.  BAS.SO  CONTINUO,  is  the  Thorough  Bass, 
or  Continual  Bass.  BASSO  CONCERTANTE,  the  Bass  of  the  littie  Chorus, 
or  the  Bass  that  plays  throughout  the  whole  Piece.  BASSO  RECITANTE,  th« 
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BASSO  PROFONDO 

^  IS  B«ao  Concertante.  BASSO  RIPIENO,  U  the  Ban  of  the  Grand 
Ck>iB<  or  tbc  Bast  that  plays  now  and  then  in  some  particular  Places:  Shtrt 
Biflic.  t/Ftr.  Wdt.  U  Utu.  Bis. 

iMiso  profondo,  pAr. :  It :  a  deep  bass  voice,  one  who  has 
a  deep  bass  voice. 

beC.  IMS  why  not  a  singinc  artistt  Why  not  a  basso-piofondot  Why  not  a 
pHsMtenoret  Thackbkav,  Kmuiaimtl  Pa/m,  p.  ao  (1870).  1888  A  real 
(■ao  pfofundo  [was]  heard  to  particular  advantage  in  the  air:  SUuuttmt, 
Aaf.  17,  p.  >/>■ 

•taasorilieTO, b. reli«70,/Ar.:  It:  'low relief. 

1.  a  style  of  sculpture  projecting  from  a  (comparatively) 
level  ground,  less  than  half  the  true  proportion  of  the  figures 
or  objects  represented. 

MM  [See  alto  lUtoVe).  18T3  a  brass  sutue  of  the  virain  Mary  in 
Itmrtlievc  upon  it:  I.  Rav,  Jmuh.  Lm  Cauxtr.,  p.  37s.  1T«1  The  Arms 
U  FnuKt  in  Basso-Relievo  of  Marble  was  another  piece  of  Work:  J.  Ozsu, 
Tr  Ttmrm/arft  Vty.  Ltvatt,  Vol.  I.  p.  11.  1t6S  ancient  Roman  stone 
coffiu,  representing  on  the  sides  and  coven  some  excellent  pieces  in  basso- 
itlitfo:  SMOLtZTT,  Frama  &•  Itafy,  xxviL  MHcs.,  Vol.  v.  p.  457  (1817). 
1TT8  In  the  hcap„.are  many  Sculptures  well  executed  in  basso  relievo: 
R.  CMANtHJt*,  Tmv.  Asia  MiMtr,  p.  133.  1816  Polydetus... aught  the 
Toftmice,  or  art  of  basso>i«lievo  in  metals ;  J.  Dallawav^  Q/  Stai.  &*  JcW//., 
p.  97.  1851  I  benn  this  energetic  and  grand  subject  in  basso-relievo: 
J.  GiBSOK,  in  Eastlake't  Lt/r,  p.  85  (i8s7X 

2.  a  piece  of  sculpture  or  specimen  of  plastic  art  in  low 
relief. 

16H  hi  it  (the  fountain)  is  a  basso-relievo  of  white  marble :  EvsLVN,  Diary, 
Vol  1.  p.  116  (1879).  —  Near  this  stand. ..four  copper  basso-relievos  by  John  di 
Bolosns:  ft5.»  p.  99.  —  within  are...the  excellent  bassi  relievi:  s^..  p.  110. 
IITS  little  palaces  furnished  and  adoraed  with  excellent  statues,  tasti  rtlinri, 
ttctmes  and  other  curiosities:  J.  Rav,  youns.  Low  Countr.,  p.  365.  1704 
Use  axcu  with  man^  other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the  ancient  basso  relievos: 
■  "    '  *  rn'd  with  Basso- 

p.  163.        1830 
"   Proserpine 
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AoonoK,    IVks,,  Vol    l.   p.   46a  (Bohn,   1854)1        1741    adom'd  with  Basso- 

lebevo's:  J.  Ozzll,  Tr.    Tmtm^Hs  V^.  Levant,  Vol.  11. 

CDveied  with   a    basso  relievo    representing    Pluto    carrying 

T.  S.  HuCHBS,  Trmv.  in  Sicilf,  vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  141.        1841  a  ciner^fis;] 


t  enntdied  with  bassi-rclievi,  representing  a  human  sacrifice :  Laov 
BiesiKCTOK,  IMer  in  Framct,  VoL  L  p.  8.  lAl  It  b  full  of  passion,  he 
aid,  snd  yon  must  make  a  basso-relievo  m>m  it:  J.  Gibson,  in  Eastlake's  Lift 

2  A    mttaph. 

1181  This  Basst  RtUna  of  a  Han :  A.  M  AavsLL,  Mise. ,  p.  ji. 

taasoon  (— i^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  bassone:  a  reed  instrument 
with  a  double  reed  used  as  a  bass  to  other  wooden  instru- 
ments. It  has  a  compass  of  about  three  octaves  from  B  flat 
below  the  bass  stave.  Its  long  pipe  is  as  it  were  folded  so 
that  it  looks  like  a  bundle  of  pieces  of  wood,  whence  its  other 
Italian  laxas  fagotto.   Also,  a  player  on  such  an  instrument 

ITM  BOMBARDO,  is  an  Instrument  of  Musick,  much  the  tame  as  our 
Bsiaooo,  or  Bass  to  a  Hautboy:  Shart  Ex  flit,  ef  Far.  Wds.  in  Mm.  Bks. 
ITM  his  voice  resembled  the  sound  of  a  bassoon:  Smolixtt,  Fenl.  Ct. 
FatJkfm,  ch.  xxxix.  Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  S17  (1817).  1704  any  strapping  fiddler, 
bsswoo,  or  bass  viol,  who  does  not  even  pretend  to  sing :  Lord  Chestbrpibu), 
ia  U^srU,  No.  98,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol  i.  p.  i6«  (1777).  1776  The  Jew's-harp 
next  engazed  my  attention;  and  afterwartu  the  bag-pipe,  barrel-organ  and 
lassun:  J.    Collier,  Mms.   Tmv.,  p.   4.  1896    trumpets,  oboes,  and 

Itssooas:  Loan  BBACOHSnsLD,  Kn>.  Gny,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  viL  p.  433  (1881X 

•bass-relief  incorrectly  bas-relle(  tb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  basso 
iQieTO  (7.  V.) :  low  relief,  a  work  of  art  in  low  relief.  The 
form^tir-r^/t^ought  to  be  pronounced  as  Fr.,but  it  probably 
got  confused  with  btus-relief  in  the  i8  c.  The  form  base- 
relief  has  the  first  part  translated,  the  second  part  adapted. 
The  first  step  towards  bass-relief  seems  to  have  been  the  pL 
hasse-relitves  for  bassi-rilievi. 

1667  Excellent  Pictures  and  Basse  Relieves :  Oldinbitrg,  in  Phil.  Trans., 
n.  ISO.  (N.  E.  D.]  16M  In  this  Cabinet  I  also  saw  some  Batte-Rtlims-. 
H.  LjsTn,  ^oum,  i»  Paris,  p.  49.  1704  On  the  face  of  this  montmient...is 
ftpRKOtcd,  m  bas-relief,  Neptune  among  the  Satyrs:  Addison,  Whs.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  4s6  (Bohn,  i8s4).  1T5S  bass-relief:  Johnson.  1768  some  wont  in  htu 
nHt/:  Sholuett,  Frana  *•  Italy,  x.  wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  331  (1817). 

bassiu,  adj.  used  as  sb.:  Late  Lat:  AIus.:  bass,  basso 
{g.  v.). 

160S  lift  mee  abooe  Parnassus;  |  With  your  loud  Trtbblis  help  my  lowly 
SatSMs:  J.  Sylvsstrr,  Tr.  Du  Sartas,  p.  96  (1608).  1609  Bassus  and  his 
Pwition:  Douland,  Tr.  Omith.  Micrtl.,  p.  s<.       bef.  1668  [See  altoaj. 

basta,  inierj. :  It :  enough !,  no  more !. 

1696  Basta;  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  full:  Shaks.,  Tom.  Sir.,  L  t,  aoj. 
U3T  What  Questions. ..passed...!  omit.  Basta:  Xtlif.  Vv/llm.,  p.  jai  (1685). 
1883  "£a<te!"said  the  Baron,  "let  us  nave  no  more  of  this":  L  Oliphant, 
Altitra  Pitt,  ch.  iv.  p.  s8  (1884)1 

bastage,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1613  The  Crttits  in  Altfft  are  very  poore,  for  they  are  there  (for  the  most 
part)  bat  Brokers  or  Bastaget,  that  is.  Porters:  W,  Biooulph,  in  T.  Lavender's 
TVasvilf  ^Ftur  Engiisimun,  p.  68. 


bastlde  (■£  a.),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.,  or  Fr. 

1.  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  a  small  fort ;  a  building  erected  by 
besiegers. 

1838  the  kyng  of  England... layd  his  tiue  and  otxlayned  bastidet  bytwene 
the  towne  and  the  river:  Lord  Bkrnbrs,  Frvissart,  p.  160  (iSiaX  — butyd: 
i^.,  p.  176.  1077  He  came  before  the  strong  towne  of  Calls.. .and  erected 
basttdcs  betweene  the  towne  and  the  river:  Hounshkd,  Ciron.,  11.  640. 
[N.  E.  D.l 

2.  Fr. :  a  country  house  in  the  south  of  France. 

1764  a  vast  number  of  white  keutitUs,  or  country-houses:  Smoixbtt, 
Franct  *•  Italy,  xiii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  361  (1817X  184S  The  door*  of  their 
country  ^>w/iiA»:  Lai>v  H.  Stanhope,  ^«k..  Vol  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  359.  18S3 
and  all  the  volunteers  of  the  COte  d'Or  and  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of 
Burgimdy  occupied  with  heating  the  balls  at  all  the  bastidts\  'Tr.  Bmrritmu's 
Mtm.  N.  BonaparU,  ch.  L  p.  13.  1886  The  'Provence'  (184)  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Herber^  a  bastidt  standing  near  a  pool,  has  the  rudiments  of  sentiment  and 
some  colour:  Atiswmm,  June  96,  p.  851/1* 

♦bastille,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  prison ;  orig.  the  fortress  prison  of 
Paris,  destroyed  1789.  The  word  means  'a  building'  and 
was  Anglicised  in  14  c. 

1741  'Tis  a  kind  of  Bastile  or  Prison  for  Persons  of  Distinction:  J,  Ozsll, 
Tr.  ^  Teumt/orts^  Voy.  Ltvant,  VoL  II.  p.  aoo.  ^  1763  People  may  inveigh 
against  the  Bastile  m  France,  and  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal:  Smollett, 
LauHc.  Grtavts,  ch.  xxiiL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  aaa  (1817).  1880  Why  are  there 
no  such  things  as  UttrtS'<U<acitt—*XiA  a  Bastille  for  young  fellows  of  familyT 
Thackeray,  Pembnnis,  VoL  L  ch.  vii.  p.  77  (1879). 

bastillion,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  bastillioH,  bastillon:  a 
small  fortress ;  a  fortified  tower. 

1649  a  diche  with  a  walle  fiill  of  toures  and  bastilions  fi-om  one  sea  to  the 
other;  W.  Thouas,  Hitl.  Ital.  fol.  la  vt.  1091  the  duke  de  Mayne 
suspected  him  that  zoverned  the  Dastylion  at  Paris  to  be  too  much  Spanysh : 
Conincsbv,  Siif  a/Reutn,  VoL  L  p.  51  (1847X  1091  bulwarks,  Bastil&ms, 
Caualitrts,  Casrmates...hA\(t  Moones:  Garrard,  Art  Wam.p.  319.  1600 
raising  bastillions  &  pUtformes  against  the  towne:  Holland,  Tr.  Ltvy,  Bk.  vi. 

p.  229. 

♦bastiment,  bastimento,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  bastimento,  or 
Sp. 

1.  military  supplies,  provisions. 

1098  To  prouide  all  Bastiments,  prouision,  and  other  necessarie  things: 
Barret,  Titor.  Warrts,  v.  iii.  133.    [N.  E.  D.) 

2.  a  ship,  vesseL 

1T40  Then  the  bastimentos  never  |  Had  our  foul  dishonour  seen,  |  Nor  the 
sea  the  sad  receiver  |  Of  this  gaUaat  train  had  been:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Ptlit. 
Bat.,  VoL  II.  p.  261  (1B60). 

♦bastiiiado  (.i  .z  »  _),  bastaii(n)ado,  baston(n)ado,  bas- 
tinado (-i  —  -£),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  bastonada. 

I.  a  blow  with  a  stick  or  cudgel;  a  beating  with  a  stick; 
ako  metaph. 

1ST3  being  made  viUaines  and  slaues,  and  almost  alwayet  carying  away  the 
BastOHoJas:  In  R-  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  VoL  11.  L  p.  129  (1S99X  1086  If 
hee  went  out  of  his  nnke  whilest  the  armie  marched,  he  bad  the  bastonnado: 
T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primand.  Fr.  AauL,  p.  }6g.  1090  He  gives  the  bastinado  with 
his  tongue :  Shaks.,  R.  ytin,  ii  46^  1098  He  brags  he  will  gi'  me  the 
htutinado:  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Man  in  iu  Hum.,  L  s,  Wks.,  n.  17  (1616)1  1600 
He  deaerveth  the  bastanado,  to  be  drie  beaten  and  well  cudgeled,  that  forsaketh 
hb  colours;  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  v.  p.  183.  1664  But  he  that  fears  a 
Bastinadot,  |  Will  run  away  from  his  own  shadow:  S.  Butler,  Huditrat, 
Pt.  IL  Cant  L  p.  19.  1684  caux'd  a  hundred  Bastinado's  to  be  giv'n  him 

upon  the  spot:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmier's  Tmv.,  VoL  i.  Bk.  i.  p.  46.  1817  Be- 
came a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay  |  Had  bread  and  bastinadoes:  Byron, 
Btppo,  xdv.  1830  four  or  five  doxen  bastinadoes  were  laid  on  the  whole 
party:  E.  Blaquibre,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  321  (snd  Ed.). 

1  a.  an  Oriental  punishment,  namely,  beating  the  soles  of 
the  feet  with  a  stick  or  cane. 

1704  caused  Mr.  yoin  Milton  of  Lymsan,  our  Mate.. .to  be  called  forth  to 
the  Basiinadess:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  6.  1787  they  were  corrected, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Zingis,  with  the  bastonade:  Gibbon,  Decl.  A*  Fall, 
VoL  xtL  p.  44  (1813).  18w  an  Albanian  soldier  undergoing  the  punishment 
:  TTS.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  L  cL  xL  | 
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of  the  boMinado:  TTS.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL 

2.    a  sUck  or  cudgel. 

1096  go  with  their  rapien  or  good  picked  bastinadoes  vnder  theyr  doakes, 
out  into  the  towne  to  seeke  Spaniardes;  Estate  o/"  Engl.  Fugitives,  p.  125. 
1600  a  bastonadoes  much  thicker  then  the  wrist  of  a  mans  hand:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Voyages,  VoL  ill.  p.  419.  1610  blowes  receiued  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  with 

a  bastinado:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  63  (1639).  1634  hee  takes  a  good 
bastinado  in  his  hand  brought  for  the  same  purpose :  W.  Wood,  New  Enrtamfs 
Pros*.,  p.  8a.  1886  Then  come  two  fellows  with  the  usual  bamboo,  or 
bastmade:  J.  F.  Davis,  Ciintse,  VoL  u  ch.  viii  p.  317. 

♦bastion  (J.  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  basUone,  and  later  fr.  Fr. 
bastion. 

I.  (in  Fortification)  an  earth-work  or  mass  of  masonry 
which  projects  beyond  the  main  lines  of  a  fortification. 

1063  he  fortified  it  with  walles,  trenches,  and  bastionnes;  J.  Shuts,  7W 
Comrn.  (Tr.X  ii.  foL  12  r*.  1091  hauing  euer  great  care  y'  no  stones  be 
mixed  in  any  of  these  BasHones,  Bulwarks,  or  Fortifications:  Garrard,  Art 
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H''am,  p,  330.  1598  baikels  to  caiy  earth  lo  the  bastion,  &  gabioni: 
R.  Barrbt,  TAnrr.  0/  Warm,  Bk.  v.  p.  135.  1601  he  raised  certain  piles 

or  bastions,  lilce  tunets  or  skonces:  Holland,  Tt.PUm.  N.  H.,  Bk.  36,  ch.  9, 
Vol.  n.  p.  575.  1619  so  well  girt  with  Bastions  and  Ramparts:  HoWBLL, 
X«//.,  I.  xi.  p.  33  (1645X  1643  the  walls  about  the  bastions  and  citadels  are 

a  noble  piece  of  masonry:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  45  (1673).  1673  At 
three  of  the  comers  are  mounts  or  bastions,  and  at  the  fourth  a  Ciistle ;  J .  Ray, 
youm.  Law  CffUHtr.,  p.  143.  1743—7  they  advanced  and  took  a  redoubt  or 

small  bastion  half  way  between  the  Mole  and  the  town :  Tindal,  CorUin. 
RatiH,  Vol.  \.  ^  M4^  (i7S')-  1793  the  castle.. .consisting  of  curtains  and 
bastions...with  two  mortars  in  each  bastion:  J.  Morsb,  Amrr.  Univ.  Geegr., 
Vol.  n.  p.  471  (1796). 

2.    metapk.  defence,  projecting  mass. 

1781  They  build  each  other  up  with  dreadful  skill,  |  As  bastions  set  point 
blank  against  God's  will;  Cowper,  Convert.,  Poems,  Vol.  I.  p.  177  (1808X 
1800  yonder  cloud.. .topples  round  the  dreary  west,  |  A  looming  bastion  fringed 
with  lire:  Tennyson,  In  Mem„  xv.  5. 

baste,  sb. :  Sp. :  the  ace  of  clubs  in  quadrille  and  ombre, 
all  clubs  being  iastos  in  Sp.  and  the  ace  pre-eminently  the 
club  or  dasio. 

1674  There  aie  two  suits.  Black  and  Red:  of  the  Black  there  is  first  the 
Stadillo,  or  Ace  of  Spades;  the  Maxillw  or  black  Deuce,  the  Batt»  or  Ace  of 


Oubs :  Cemfl.  Cametter,  p.  08.  1710  Would  any  but  a  mad  hidy  go  out 
twice  upon  Hanilio,  Basto,  and  two  small  diamondst  Swirr,  youm.  t»  SItUa, 
Let.  V.  Wks.,  p.  33S/1  <>8iS9X  1713  Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  his  fate  mote 
hard  |  Gain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  Plebeian  card:  Pori,  X»ft  »/ Lcck,  54, 
Wks.,  Vol  I.  p^  187  (i7S7)l 

bastone,  ba8toon(e},  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  or  aft  It.  bastone,  or 
Sp.  boston ;  see  baton. 

UWO  punished  with  bastones  so  grievously:  Marlows,  Tamttirt.,  m.  3,  53. 
1603  indiire  10  see  his  lines  tome  nttiiiilly  on  the  rack ;  suffer  his  Muse  to  laike 
the  Battoont,  yea  the  very  stab:  WondtrftUl  Ytitrt  1603,  p.  a8. 

bfttt  bat,  sb.:  Fr.  bAt,  'pack-saddle':  Mil.  Only  used  in 
combinations ;  bAt-horse,  hdt-mule,  a  horse  or  mule  for  car- 
rying officers'  baggage ;  bdt-man,  man  in  charge  of  a  beast 
which  carries  baggage;  bdt-money,  allowance  to  officers  for 
carriage  of  baggage    The  earlier  bat-needle  is  obsolete. 


1787  Putting  mi 

SON,  WnV.,  11.  I37(i8595rf  

the   bftt  and  foraffe  money:    Pitt,  in  G.  Rose's  Diarut,  I.  137  (t86oX   \ib.] 
!  of  b£t  and  f  .        ~  ...  _. 


into  portable  form  for  my  bat-mule :  T.  Jbffbr- 
E.  D.]        in3  He  shall  have  directions  about 


1808  an  issue  of  bfit  and  forage  money  to  the  officers:  Wbluncton,  Dit' 
fatcktt,  VoL  IV.  p.  67  (1838V  1826  servants  and  bat-men:  Suialttm, 
ch.  33,  p.  341  (1838).  1886  They  came  into  the  town  with  their  heavily  laden 
iAt  mules:  BUukwotTs  Maf,,  July,  p.  108/1. 

bataille  rangte, phr. :  Fr.:  pitched  battle. 

bef.  1733  a  BaiaiUe  raiurit  between  the  King...on  one  side,  and  the. ..re- 
bellious Party  on  the  other:  R.  North,  Bxamtn,  itl.  viii.  43,  p.  616  (1740)1 

batallia,  batallion.    Seebatt-. 

'batata^  .r^. :  Sp.  and  Port.:  the  Sp.  or  Sweet  Potato, 
Batatas  edulis,  Nat.  Order  Convolvulaceae,  native  of  the  W. 
Indies.  Not  related  to  our  potato  {q.  v.)  to  which  it  has 
given  the  name.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both 
hemispheres.    The  eatable  part  is  the  large  tuberous  root. 

1060  They  dygge  also  owte  of  the  ffouni. ..Botaiat.  much  lyke  vnto  the 
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naoie  rootes  of  Mylayne,  or  the  greate  puffes  or  musheroms  of  the  earth: 
R.  Edem,  Dtcadtt,  Sect.  i.  p.  131  (tSSj).  —  they  mooste  especially  esteeme  the 
best  kynde  of  BatUttat,  which  in  pleasant  tau  and  tendemes  fane  exceadeth 
owre  musheromes:  s^.,  p.  159.  1077  The  Baiaias,  whiche  is  a  common  fhiite 
in  those  countries,  I  dooe  take  them  for  a  victaill  of  muche  substaunce,  and  that 
thei  are  in  the  middest  betwene  flesheand  fruite:  Frampton,  yoy/uil  Newts, 
fol.  X04  r^.  1098  The  Batauis  are  somewhat  red  of  colour,  and  of  fashion 
almost  like  the  Iniamos,  but  sweeter,  of  taste  like  an  earth  Nut:  Tr.  y,  Voh 
Lintchtttn's  Voyages,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  n.  p.  43  (1885).  1600  They  haue  good 
sustenance  also  by  meanes  of  a  root,  called  there  Igname,  but  in  the  west  Indies 
Bauta;  John  Pory,  Tr  Leo's  Hist,  Afr.,  Introd.,  p.  53.  1611  theygaue 
our  folke  Wine,  with  Bautas  to  eate.  and  other  fruits:  W.  Adams,  in  Purdias' 
Pilgrims,  VoL  \.  Bk.  iiL  p.  136(1635). 

bateau,  //.  bateanx,  less  correctly  battean(z),  sb. :  Fr. :  a 
boat,  esp.  a  taper  flat-bottomed  Canadian  boat 

Batteau-bridge,  a  floating  bridge  supported  on  batteaux. 

1709  Dangerous  to  venture  his  troops.. .upon  the  water  in  open  batteaux : 
Hist.  Eur.,  m  Ann.  Reg.,  ^i.  (N.E.D.]  1760  Eighty  battoes  hauled  up 
on  the  beach:  R.  Rogers,  yottmaU,  p.  8.  1789  Roanoke  [River],  so  far  as 
it  lies  within  this  state,  is  no  where  navigable,  but  for  canoes,  or  light  batteaus; 
J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  Vol.  1.  p.  605  (1796).  1822  he  should  pro- 
ceed up  the  Sl  Lawrence  in  a  batteaux:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  37,  p.  353. 

*bath,  bat,  sb.:  Heb.  bath:  a  liquid  measure,  the  tenth 
part  of  a  hemer  (^.  v.),  the  same  as  an  ephali  {q.  v.). 

1680  The  oyle  shal  be  measured  with  the  Bat. ..Ten  Battes  make  one 
Homer:  Coverdale,  Etek.,  xlv.  14.  1611  Then  made  he  ten  laven  of 
brass:  one  laver  contained  forty  baths:  Bitle,  t  Kings,  viL  38. 

Bath  coL    See  quotation. 

1693  At  last  also  by  their  own  Confession,  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  was  quite 
taken  away,  and  nothing  left  them  but  a  Vocal  Oracle,  which  they  called  ^tfMfo/, 
>.«.  the  I^^hter  of  a  Voice,  or  the  Daughter  of  Thunder...  What  the  Jews  report 
concerning  Bath  Kol,  I  beg  their  Pardon,  if  1  esteem  them  no  other  than  either 
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Jewish  Fables,  or  Diabolical  Illusioas:  J.  Rav,  Tkrwe  Ditctunes,  lit.  pk  agS 
(1713). 


Obviously  introduced 


^bathos,  sb.:  Gk.  /3atfor,=' 'depth', 
by  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

1.  BAet.  descent  from  the  fine  or  lofty  in  language  to  a 
mean  or  commonplace  ending  of  a  period;  an  instance  of 
such  descent  an  anticlimax  Q.  v.). 

1727  The  Taste  of  the  Bathos  is  impbuited  by  Nature  itself  in  the  loul  of 
man:  Pope,  Art  ^ Si$tkitig.  ch.  iL  Wks.,  Vol  vi.  p.  168  (1757).  1811  a 
stronger  instance  of  As/Aar...tnan  he  ofien  exhibits:  Eiin.  J?«r.,  VoL  19,  p.  xo8. 

I  a.  metapk.  any  descent  contrasted  with  previous  ele- 
vation. 

1814  How  meanly  has  he  closed  his  inflated  career !  What  a  sample  of  the 
bathos  will  his  history  present  I  T.  JsrrBRSON,  Writ.,  iv.  340  (1830).  [N.  E.  D.] 

2.  depth,  lowest  point,  bottom. 

1737  to  lead  them  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  step  by  step,  the  gentle  down- 
hill way  to  the  Bathos;  the  bottom,  the  end,  the  central  pomt,  the  nen  flut 
ultra,  of  true  modem  Poesy:  Pope,  Art  if  Sinking,  en.  L  Wks.,  VoL  vi. 
p.  "65  («757X 

'bathybiuB,  sb.:  coined  fr.  Gk.  /3a^r,='deep',  and  /3tot, 
='life',  by  Prof.  Huxley,  in  1868,  to  denote  a  slimy  matter 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  protoplasmic  substance,  but  afterwards 
thought  to  be  a  form  of  gypsum.  Named  zSxxx  Haeckel, 
Batkybius  Haeckelii. 

'batiste,  baptiste,  sb.:  Fr.,  'cambric':  a  light  fobric  of 
cotton  or  linen  like  cambric,  also  a  cloth  of  mixed  silk  and 
wool. 

1797  Encyt.  Brit.  1800  The  moomer  with  the  batiste  mask :  Thacksrat, 
Pendennis,  VoL  11.  ch,  xvu  p.  173  (t879X 

batizia.    See  botija. 

batman,  bateman,  sb. :  Turk,  bstman,  bafmOn :  an  Oriental 
weight  equivalent  to  six  okes,  of  various  values  in  different 
places.    See  eke. 

1098  The  great  batman  is  is  .U.  English:  R.  Haklottt,  ytyagtt,  VoL  L 
p.  358.  —  500.  Batmans  of  raw  silke:  ii.,  p.  435.  —  soldo  there  for  two  butes  the 
Teueris  bateman,  which  as  your  Agent  here  saitlL  maketh  sixe  pound  English 
weight:  ii.,  p.  390L  1620  The  Baitman  is  fifty  fine  pound  waight,  wnich 
maketh  eightie  two  pounds  \.  weight  EngEsk:  Purchas,  Pilgrims.  Vol.  I. 
Bk.  iiL  p.  317.  1662  a  hundred  Batmans  of  Wine:  J.  Davibs,  AmieutaeUrt 
Trav.,  Bk.  v.  p.  300  (1669).  1660  the  Batman  a  eighty  two  Pounds 
Engiisk:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  45  (1677). 

bato(a^,  sb. :  Russ.  batdg:  a  rod. 

1716  afier  their  being  beat  with  the  batoagt  or  knont:  Capt.  J.  Pbrrt, 

red  in  Reirtsfecl.  Rev,,  Feb.,  i8s4,  p.   159.        1788  He  ordered.. .to  be 
tised  with  the  batogs;  Stoehlih,  Aneed.  <3>  Peter  tk*  Gt.,  p.  139. 

*baton,  batten  {J.  -},  bateon,  battoon  (_  i£),  sb. :  Eng.  fr 
Mod.  Fr.  bAton.  The  first  two  forms  are  rare  idter  abt  1625 
except  in  technical  senses  in  which  baton  is  still  in  use  by  the 
side  of  Fr.  bdton  borrowed  again  in  19  c.  The  above  Eng. 
forms  gradually  replaced  the  13  or  14  cc  boston  (fr.  Old  Fr. 
bastoti)  during  the  16  and  17  cc.  The  16  and  17  cc  forms 
bastone,  bastoon{e)  seem  to  follow  It  bctstone,  or  Sp.  baston. 

1.  a  stick,  staff,  dub,  cudgel,  used  as  a  weapon. 

1096  With  his  yron  latton  which  be  bore  I  Let  drive  at  him  so  dreadfiilly 
amaine :  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  vi.  viL  46  bef.  1616  GtX  me  a  Battoon,  'Tis  twenty 
times  more  Court-Uke:  Bbau.  and  Fl.,  Eld.  Bro.,  v.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  453 
(till).  1800  little  batoons  and  sticks:  Howblu  Tr.  GiraKs  Hist,  Rev, 
Natl.,  p.  59.  1664  Although  his  shoulders,  with  iatoon,\  Bedaw'd  and 
cudgeld  to  some  tune :  S.  Butler,  HudUmss,  Pt  11.  Cant.  ii.  p.  118.  1660 

our. ..weapon,  which  was  a  bauoon:  R.  Head,  Engl.  Ruptt,  sig.  D3  v*. 
1682  With  tough  Battoon  and  tougher  Fist:  T.  D.,  Butlers  Gkast,  Ciato  u 
p.  70.  1711  I  will  go  to  the  toyman's  here  just  in  Pail-Mall,  and  he  sells 
great  hugeous  batoons:  Swift,  youm.  to  Stella,  Let  xiiL  Wks.,  p.  364/3 
(1869).  1727  the  Earl  of  Essex  dcliver'd  up  his  Battoon:  Oldmixon, 
Clarendon,  A'c,  p.  105.  1741  they  very  gravely  apply... an  Instrument 
call'd  a  Baloon  to  the  Soles  of  a  Man's  Feet :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toume/orfs  Voy. 
Levant,  VoL  1.  p.  03.  1778  the  roses  were  not  interlaced  among  the  batons, 
but  seemed  taciced  agunst  them:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  137 
(1858X  1787  What. ..is  termed  a  ia//iSr.<u;... is  nothing  more  than  the  cmb  or 
battoon  used  in  single  combats:  Gent.  Mag.,  1070/a. 

2.  teckn.  a  staff  or  truncheon  carried  by  an  official,  e^.  a 
French  Marshal,  and  a  musical  conductor ;  also,  Heralmc,  a 
baton  sinister,  the  badge  of  illegitimacy. 

1840  a  sort  of  baton  or  short  military  suff:  Barhah,  Ingolds,  Leg.,  p.  ill 
1683  But  no  accumulation  of  these  honours  would  ever  enttUe  him  to 


(186}).        

the  Marshal's  bfiton :  Macmillan's  Mar.,  Dec,  p.  89/3.  1880  The  Bach 

Choir's  rehearsals.. .will  commence  00  Tuesday  next.. .under  the  bAton  of  the  new 


conductor:  Atkenaum,  Oct.  31,  p.  579/3. 
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bftton  fend,  phr. :  Fr. :  staff  shod  with  iron,  alpenstock 
(g.v^\  hence,  an  alpenstock  has  been  incorrectly  called  a 
baUm. 

IMS  Eariy  in  th«  morning.. .pedestiuuui  with  thdr  koapocks  and  M<mt 
ftrHSi  and  ptctnreaque  ladies  in  ckan-lt^bant,  were  seen  on  tlie  road:  L. 
SiMOMD,  SvntttHtmd,  Vol.  i.  p.  310. 

batoon:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  baton. 

batrachomyomar.hla,  sb.:  Gk.  j3(irpaxof>vo/iaxui,=''frog- 
mouse-battle':  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  title  of  an 
old  Greek  mock-heroic  poem. 

1686  a  3aTp>ys-fiw(»x^  and  hot  slcinnish:  Annntat.  mt  Rilig.  Mtd., 
Pt.  II.  p.  77  (168Q.  ITOi  About  the  poet's  feet  are  crceoinK  a  couple  of 
nice,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Batrachomyomacfaia:  Addison,  ffAt.,  vol.  i.  p.  473 
(Bohn,  1854)^ 

*batta*,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  perhaps  fr.  Indo-Port  bata.,  fr. 
Canarese  *A<i//la,="rice'  [Yule]:  MiL:  extra  allowance  to 
officers,  &&,  in  India,  when  in  the  field,  or  on  special  service ; 
also,  gentralfy,  allowance  for  maintenance.  Sometimes  con- 
iiised  with  Wtfc-money,  and  extended  to  extra  pay  in  any  part 
of  the  world.    See  paddy. 

ITOT  that  they  would  allow  Batta  or  subsistence  money  to  all  that  should 
desert  us:  In  J.  t.  Wheeler's  Mmdnu,  11.  63  (iMiV  [Yule]  lTt9  He  would 
rather  live  on  kMlf'/ayt  in  a  garrison  that  could  boast  of  a  iives  coort,  than 
vegetate  oafull  batta,  where  there  was  none:  Glsio,  Sir  T.  Mimn,  I.  as7. 
10.]  US?  They  have  made  me  a  K.CB.  I  may  confesa  to  you  that  I  would 
BUdi  iBtber  have  got  n  year's  batta,  becaus*  the  buter  would  enable  me  to  leave 
this  country  a  year  sooner:  Sir  Hops  Grant,  in  IncUentt  0/  tht  Stfof  War. 
Vi.\  188S  It  is  understood  that  "Sir  Garnet's"  Ashantee  batta  of  Zss,-ooo 
was  snatched  at  one  fell  swoop  to  meet  a  squatting  indebtedness  of  the  co- 
partnery: Globe^  Sepc  5,  p.  3/3. 

*batta*^  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Hind.  ba{ta,  bstta:  dilTerence 
in  exchange,  agio ;  discount  on  coins  not  current,  or  of  short 
weight.    [Yule] 

1680  The  payment  or  receipt  of  Batu  or  Vatum  upon  the  exchange  of 
PoUicat  for  Madras  Pagodas  prohibited,  both  coines  being  of  one  and  the  same 
Matt  and  weight:  Ft.  St.  Gea.  Cohsh.,  Feb.  10,  in  tfolti  &•  Exit.,  No.  HI. 
pi  tp  [Yule]  1760  all  siccas  of  a  lower  date  being  esteemed,  like  the  coin  of 
loreign  provinces,  only  a  merchandize,  are  bought  and  sold  at  a  certain  discount 
callcid  batu,  which  rises  and  fslls  like  the  price  of  other  goods  in  the  market : 
Ft.  Wxf.  CoMtH.,  June  30,  in  J.  Long's  Seltctioni,  316.  {it.]  1776  Batta. 
Difference  of  exchange  upon  com :  Tnai  «/  yotepk  Fawkt^  Gloss.  1810  He 
immediately  tells  master  that  the  batta,  1.^.,  the  exchange,  is  altered:  Wiluam- 
SON,  V.  M.,  I.  ao3.  lYule] 

battalia,  battaglia,  batalia, 
•batUe'. 

I.    order  of  battle,  battle  array. 

163S  manner  of  fortification,  forme  of  Battaglia,  Situation  of  Town,  Castle, 
Fort,  &c. :  Peacham,  Coo^.  Gtnt.,  ch.  xii.  p.  10].  163V  the  Ckristiani  in 
Battalio:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wit.,  p.  838  (1884).  16iS  put  hinuelfe  in 
Battalia  to  fight  with  the  Kings  Forces:  Merc.  Brit.,  No.  5,  p.  37.  1676 
both  Annies  were  set  in  Battalia,  and  fadngone  another:  J.  Smith,  Cxm/.  Relig. 
Apfeal,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  |  9,  p.  o.  16T8  His  Majesty  and  a  world  of  company 
were  in  the  field,  and  the  whole  army  in  battalia:  Evklvn,  Diary,  Vol.  11. 
p.  is6  (1873).  17tt— T  (He]  had  drawn  his  forces  in  battalia:  Tindal, 
CoMii*.  Ratin,  VoL  i.  p.  soi/t  (1751X  1764  inarching  along  shore  to  attack 
his  forces  before  they  couM  be  drawn  up  in  battalia:  Smollktt,  Ferd,  Ct. 
Faikom,  ch.  xxxix.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  331  (1817X  1796  It  is  not  well  known 

in  what  manner.. .they  ranged  their  troops.. .only  that  the  King's  were  drawn  up 
in  battalia  by  a  Bishop:  Hiit.  Anted.  cfHtr.  &•  CAiv.,  p.  353. 

1  a.    nutaph. 

1669  and  other  mathematical  Figures,  drawn  up  in  Battalia:  Tr.  Bratmut' 
Prmst  tfFoUf,  p.  99  (i733X 

1.  a  large  body  of  troops  in  battle  array,  a  battalion,  the 
main  body  of  an  army  (as  distinct  from  the  wings),  esp.  in 
the  phr.  the  main  battalia,  an  army. 

I6W  The  Drum  doth  beat...a  call,  a  march,  a  troope,  a  battalia,  a  charge, 
a  retiait,  a  batterie,  a  reliefe:  Markham,  SeitUifrt  Aaid.  16S8  By  this 
the  main  battalias  are  join'd:  Massinger,  Maid  Hon.,  Wks.,  p.  197/3  (1839X 
1608  The  Roman  Batalia  was  ordered  after  this  manner;  SIR  Th.  Brown, 
Garden  »/  Crr.,  ch.  3,  p.  31  (1686).  1674  having  grapled  already  with  so 
many  Battalwes:  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  andSeh.,  p.  103.  174S— 7  the  French 
were  thrice  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  the  Confederates  main  battalia:  Tindal, 
CoHtin,  Rafin,  VoL  i.  p.  343/1  (1751X 

2  a.    nutaph. 

1669  the  perdues  or  forelom  hope  of  Popery,  which  by  lighter  skirmishes 
open  advantages  to  the  Pope's  main  Battaglio:  Gauobn,  Teart  »/  CMurtk, 
p.  366.  (Davtes] 

battalia[-;^V]:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  beatilles. 

^battalion,  (-  x  _)  bat(t)aiia)on,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bat- 
taillon,  or  Sp.  batallon. 

I.  a  large  body  of  soldiers  in  order  of  battle ;  the  main 
body  of  an  army. 

1879  It  is  demaunded  bow  manye  in  euerye  ranke  of  the  Battalliom,  and  in 
what  sort  the  Serieant  Maior  shal  shift  his  weapons:  DiccBS,  Stratiot.,  p.  53. 


BAULEAH 
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•Ho,  sb.:   It.  battaglia,—- 


1891  a  faattanion  of  AigoUteores  on  hotsebadce:  Garraro,  Art  Warrt, 
p.  3S4.  —  cause  them  to  be  ranged  in  forme  of  battaile,  making  of  his  footmen 
sundry  Battillions,  &  of  these  BattitHmu,  sundry  Fronts :  «^.,  p.  35a  1698 
the  whole  summe  of  all  these  3  Battallions  do  amount  to  looos  pikes: 
R.  Barrbt,  Tkeor.  of  tVarrti,  Bk.  vi.  p.  934.  —  battels  or  battailCons :  ib., 
Bk.  III.  p.  33.  1606  their  battailons  seemed  to  6ote  &  wave  up  &  down  to 
and  fro,  in  suspence  whether  to  fight  or  6ie:  Holland,  Tr,  Livy,  Bk.  vi.  p.  33^. 
1603  Else  should  we  see  in  set  Batalions  |  A  hundred  thousand  furious  Faru- 
sans:  J.  Svlvester,  Tr.  Dm  Bartat,  Magnif.,  p.  78  (1608X  1609  brake 
within  the  battaillons  in  the  vantguard  of  our  men :  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk. 
XVI.  ch.  xii.  p.  75.  1663  The  BatxHis  having  timely  intelligence  hereof,  join'd 
all  in  a  battaglioo:  Howsll,  Pt.  U  MatuatieUo  (Hist.  Rev.  NapLX  p.  149. 

2.  Mil.  techn.  a  division  of  a  regiment  of  infantry  con- 
sisting of  several  companies  and  constituting  the  tactical 
unit  of  infantry. 

1826  Snbattem,tik.  8,  pi,  t  ay  (1838).  1883  It  was  during  my  absence 
from  France,  that  Bonaparte  in  the  rank  of  ckief  ff  battalion  perfoimed  his 
first  campaign:  Tr.  Bourritnmfs  Mem.  N.  Bonajiarte,  ch.  i.  p.  10. 

battant,  //.  battaoB,  sb.:  Fr.:  lit.  'beating',  leaf  (of  a 
table  or  door). 

1880  The  two  battant  of  the  sculptured  door  flew  open:  Thackbkav, 
Pendennit,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxii.  p.  336  (t879X 

batteau:  Fr.    See  bateau. 

battee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  paddy. 

*batterie  de  enisine,  phr. :  Fr. :  set  of  cooking  utensils. 

1778  unless  he  carries  his  batterie  de  enitine,  cook  and  camp  equipage^ 
I  doubt  he  must  eat  the  game  raw:  HoR.  Waltolx,  Lettert,  Vol.  vL  p.  i 
(1857X  1818  Poor  Dunore,  I  believe,  only  sent  over  a  Ublc  service  for 
a  petit  couvert,  and  the  batterie  de  cuisme:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky, 
VoL  II.  di.  iiL  p.  153  (1819X 

battologla,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  fiarroKoyia  (lit.  'stammer- 
ing"): vain  repetition  in  speech  or  writing. 

1611  and  that  with  as  much  Laconical  breuitie  as  may  be,  auoiding  that 
Baltalofia  that  he  hath  vsed  in  his  tedious  Bill:  Cor  vat,  Cnunie,  sig.  D  3  f. 

battoon:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  baton. 

'battne,  sb.:  Fr.:  lit.  'a  beating',  an  unsportsmanlike 
butchery  of  game  which  is  driven  in  large  numbers  by  beaters 
towards  a  shooting  party;  hence  (generally),  massacre, 
butchery,  wholesale  slaughter. 

1816  The  keen  Sportsman.. .and  a  favoured  few,  on  a  set  day,  have  the 
Grand  Baitu:  Gent.  Mag.,  lxxxvl  L  414.  (N.  E.  D.]  1836  the  Persians 
...made  their  grand  battue  of  the  Sciotes:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  64,  p.  137.  1860 

He  turns  from  the  battue  to  enjoy  nature  and  not  the  mere  act  of  slaughter, 
which  the  butcher  himself  would  not  undertake,  except  as  the  business  of 
his  life:  Once  a  tVeek,  Sept.  8,  p.  390/3.  1880  Their  Majesties  also  com- 
manded his  attendance  at  a  royal  battue:  C.  W.  Collins,  St.  Simon,  p.  305. 
1888  I  preferred  a  small  party,  say  a  dozen  elephants  and  three  howdahs, 
to  this  tremendous  and  expensive  battne:  M.  Crawford,  Mr,  Jsaacs,  ch.  ix. 
p.  301. 

battnta,  sb.:  It.:  Mus.:  beating  (time);  esp.  in  the  phr. 
a  battuta,  which  means  the  same  as  a  tempo,  indicating  that 
a  performer  should  return  to  the  strict  time. 

1794  BATTUTA,  is  the  Beating  or  Motion  of  the  Hand  or  Foot,  m  keeping 
or  beating  of  Time :  Sktrt  Ex  flic.  ffFor.  Wdt.  in  Mut.  Bke.  1797  Beating 
time  is  denoted,  in  the  Italian  music,  by  the  term  A  battuta,  which  is  usually 
put  after  what  tney  call  recitativo,  where  little  or  no  time  is  observed,  to  denote, 
that  here  they  are  to  begin  again  to  mark  or  beat  the  time  exactly :  Encyc.  Brit., 
VoL  IIL  p.  98/t.        1813   A  battuta:  Pantohgia. 

batty:  Anglo-Ind.    See  paddy. 

batz,  //.  batzen,  batz,  batzes,  sb. :  dialectic  Gen  (Ger. 
batsen) :  a  small  Swiss  (and  South  German)  coin  worth  four 
kreutzers  (see  krentzer). 

1617  The  BaU  is  worth  three  English  pence,  and  foure  Creitzers  make  a 
Batz:  F.  MoRVSOH,  Itin.,  Pt.  i.  p.  387.  —  Those  of  Bern  did  first  coyne 
Batzen,  so  called  of  a  Beure,  the  Armes  of  the  City,  (for  the  words  Baron, 
and  also  batzen,  signifie  Scares  in  the  Sweitzers  tongue):  z^.^p.  388.  1678 
"  *       -    -   -  .         ^^  or  tj 


lliose  of  the  lesser  Council Jhave  five  Bat*  [about  lod.  or  ir.  Eng/isk]  and  those 

"for  every  day  they  sit  in  Council: 
J.  Rav,  youm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  439.  1833  earned  about  five  batz  (seven. 


of  the  great  Council  two  BaU  /er  diem  for  every  day  they  sit  in  Council: 
J.  Rav,  yonm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  439.  1833  eamea  about 

pence  sterling)  a  day:  L.  SiMOHO,  Smtaerland,  VoL  i.  p.  107. 

bandekin(e),  bandkin(e),  bawd-,  -kyn(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr. 
Old  Fr.  baudekin  (see  baldachin) :  rich  brocade.    Obs. 

abt.  1300  He  dude  his  temple  al  by-bonge  With  bawdekyn,  brod  and  longe ; 
K.  Alii.,  759.  (N.E.D.]  14M  Baudekyn  cloth  of  sylk.  Olocericum,  or 
•ica:  Prompt.  Parv.,  s.  v,  1683  clothe  of  Baudkyn:  Lord  Bkrnrrs, 
Froiuart,  u.  157,  p.  437  (1813X  1677  Baudkin  [-silk]:  G.  Gaskoicns, 
Steel Gtat,f.i\(\ifX).       18..   Strutt, />nrst  &• /fo^t^t,  Pt.  v.  ch.  L 

banleah,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  baalla:  a  large  rowing 
boat  with  a  cabin,  used  on  the  Bengal  rivers. 

1767  To  get  two  bolias,  a  Goordore,  and  87  dandies  from  the  Nazir :  E.  IvBS, 
Voyage,  xyi  (1773X  [Yule]  1810  the  bolios  and  pleasure-boats  of  the 
English:  M.  Graham,  youmal,  143  (i8s3X  [ib.\  1834  We  found  two 
Bholiahs,  or  large  row-boats,  with  convenient  cabins;  Bp.  Hrber,  Narrative, 
I.  36.  {ib.l       1834  RiveiVs  attention  had  been  attracted  by  seeing  a  large 
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BAURACH 


beauliah  in  theact  of  swineing  to  thetide:  ^a^«>#,  i.  14.    lit.]       

up  and  down  the  river,  within  a  day  or  two's  journey  of  Calcutta.  bauUahs  and 


18M  Fortripi 
xa.battU 
Imdgtrmut  are  to  be  had  at  all  timu:  Stocquelw,  'Brit.  India,  p.  i8j. 

baurach  :  Late  Lat.    See  borax, 
bantastein,  sb. :  Icelandic :  memorial  stone. 

1780  northein  antiquities,  such  as  castles,  strongholds,  burying-places,  and 
monuments,  (Bautasteinar)  ftc. :  Tr.  Voh  Tnil's  Lttt.  on  Iceland,  p.  34 
(and  Ed.).  1MB  a  pale  phosphoric  light  broke  from  the  mound  with  the 

bauUutein,  that  rose  by  the  Teuton  altar:  Ix>rd  Lvtton,  Harold,  Bk.  iii.  ch.v. 
p.  69/t  i^m  Ed.).  —  the  bautastean,  or  gravestone,  of  some  early  Saxon  chief:  ib.^ 
Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  a/i. 

bantta,  sb. :  It  fr.  Arab,  te//,—  'woollen  hood'  or  'wrapper': 
a  small  cloak  of  wool,  &c.  with  a  little  black  hood,  used  in 
masquerades  (see  Dozy-Engelmann,  s.  v.  mascara). 

1T8T  it  is  curious  to  see  them  disguised  in  their  bauttes:  P.  Bbckford, 
Lttt/r.  Hal.,  Vol.  I.  p.  156  (1805).  —  A  bautta  is  the  best  dress  upon  all  these 
occasions.. .The  bautta,  witn  its  while  mask,  is  fri^tlul:  it.,  p.  a6i. 

bavardaga,  sb. :  Fr.:  prattle,  chatter. 

1823  To  prevent  iavardate,  Ivteki  going  in  person  to  sending  my  servant 
with  a  letter :  Bvxon,  in  Moore  s  Lifi,  VoL  v.  p.  397  (1832). 

bavaroise,  /em.  adj.  used  as  sb. :  Fr.  fern,  of  bavarois, 
s: 'Bavarian  :  Bavarian  beer,  Baierisches. 

1838  smoked  our  dgar,  and  took  our  bavaroise  together,  for  more  than  six 
weeks:  Scott,  Qiunt.  Our.,  Fret.,  p.  19  (1886). 

bawn(e),  bann(e),  baon,  .r^. :  corrupted  fr.  Ir.  babhun :  (<z)  a 
fortified  enclosure,  court  of  a  castle ;  (Jb)  a  fold  for  cattle  (in 
the  south  of  Ireland). 

a.  1S98  these  rounde  bills  and  square  bawnes,  which  ye  see  soe  ttioogly 
trenched  and  throwen  up:  Spens.,  Stale  Irtl.,  Wks.,  p.  642/1  (1883X  lUS 
lAi^fairwaUr,  running  under  the  castle  bawn:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macartky, 
VoC  I.  ch.  iU.  p.  140  (1819).  b.  1800  N.  &•  Q.,  iM  Ser.,  VoL  11.  p.  fio/i. 


bawt:  Anglo-Ind.    Seebhat. 

bay:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  baize. 

'bayadere,  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  Port  *<H7<»<ji!?»><»,= 'dancing-girl' 
(see  baUiadera) :  a  Hindoo  dancing-girl. 

1830  This  was  the  first  specimen  1  had  seen  of  the  southern  Bayadere,  who 
differ  considerably  from  the  nftch  girls  of  northern  India,  Deing  all  in  the  service 
of  different  temples,  for  which  they  are  purchased  young :  Bp.  Heber,  Narrw 
live,  II.  180.  [Yule]  1804  1  have  read  in. ..books  of  Indian  travels  of 
Bayaderes,  dancing  girls  brought  up  by  troops  round  about  the  temples: 
Thackeray,  Nnocotnts,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxi.  p.  249  (1879).        1880  We  might 

auote„.a  capital  description  of  the  performance  of  some  iayadiret  before  one  of 
le  Javanese  sultans:  Aihauntm,  Nov.  7,  p.  601/a. 

*Bayard',  name  of  the  magic  war-horse  given  by  Charle- 
magne to  Renaud  (Rinaldo)  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Aimon ; 
hence,  representative  name  for  a  horse  and  for  blindness  and 
recklessness.  The  Fr.  word  batard,  ^<t)'tfr</,=' bay-colored', 
was  in  early  use  in  Eng.,  meaning  'bay-colored',  'bay  horse'; 
see  Oliphant's  JVew  English,  Vol.  I.  p.  21  (1886). 

bef.  1039  Bold  bayarde,  ye  are  to  blynde,  |  And  grow  all  oute  of  kynde,  I  To 
occupy  w  your  mynde:  J.  Skelton,  ivki..  Vol.  i.  p.  193  (1843).  1063  Wilt 
thou  presume,  lyke  Bayarde  blynd  to  presse,  |  Into  the  throng  of  all  the  lookers 
on :  B.  GoocB,  Eflogt,  b'c,  p.  38  (1871).  1073—80  I  imagin...they  would 

make  bredd  fitter  for  your  blinde  mill  horse,  that  same  soverayne  infavorid 
Bayarde  then  for  me:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lttt.  Bk.,D.  93  (1884).  tl083  lyke 
blynd  bayards  rush  on  forward ;  R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  Virgits  Aen.,  Ep.  Ded., 
p.  10  (1880).  1608  and  had  nothing  in  him  but  a  blind  Bayardlike  boldnesse: 
W.  Watson,  QuodHUtt  e/ Rtlig.  &•  State,  p.  134.  1616  His  trauell  is  the 
walke  of  the  wofiil,  and  his  horse  Bayard  of  ten  toes ;  Breton,  Good  ^  Badde, 
p.  14.  (Davies)  1676  who  is  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard :  J.  Bkamhall,  Ifki., 
p.  874  (r677). 

Bayard*,  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  of  France,  the  knight 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  killed  in  the  Milanese  1524.  See 
Robertson,  Chas.  V.,  Bk.  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  130  (1824). 

'bayonet  (.i  -  ±\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bayonneite,  fr.  Bayonne, 
a  city  of  France.  A  short  flat  dagger;  a  dagger-blade  fur- 
nished with  an  attachment  for  fastening  it  to  the  muzzle  of  a 
fun  or  rifle  so  that  the  two  weapons  form  a  pike;  also,  (a  num- 
er  of)  'bayonets'  stands  for  (a  number  of)  soldiers  armed 
with  bayonets. 

16M  y*  wound  w*^  wase  in  his  breast  had  so  large  an  orifice  y*  many 
thinke  it  wase  made  w*^  a  bayonett;  Hatton  Corresp.,  Vol.  11.  p.  303  (1878). 
1700  That  all  the  fencible  men  in  the  Nation  betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen,  be 
armed  with  bayonnets  and  firelocks:  Tinoal,  Contin.  Rafin,  Vol.  1.  p.  694/1 
(1751).  1748—7  the  French  fell  upon  the  Confederates  left  wing. ..having 
their  bayoneu  at  the  ends  of  their  fiizees:  ii.,  p.  341/a.  1788  the  use  of  the 

bayonet,  the  most  fatal  instrument  of  war.. .created  so  extreme  a  terror  in  the 
enemy:  Gent.  Mag.,  Lvni.  i.  66/3,  1809  he  gave  the  other  a  punch  in  tlje 

ribs  with  the  bayonet:  Maty,  Tr.  Rittbtdfs  Trav.  G*rm.,  Let.  xviii.  Pinker- 
ton,  Vol.  VI.  p.  63.  1836  the  glandng  of  bayonets  through  the  wood  in 
front:  Sntalttm,  au  8,  p.  133(1838). 


BDELLIUM 
Bayonne,  a  city  of  Gascony  in  France ;  see  quotations. 

1700  In  reality,  true  nature  is  as  difficult  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  as 
the  Bayonne  ham,  or  Bologna  sausage,  is  to  be  found  in  the  shops:  Fielding, 
Tom  Jem,,  Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  19  (1806).  1709  a  new  Westphalia 
or  Bayonne  ham :  W.  Verr  AL,  Cookery,  p.  46. 

bayou,  sb.:  in  the  United  States,  a  by-channel  of  a  river 
forming  an  island  or  eyot;  secondary  outlets  connecting  a 
river  with  a  lake  or  the  sea ;  a  natural  canal  connecting  two 
rivers  or  two  branches  of  a  river ;  a  clear  stream  rising  in 
the  highlands  and  then  meandering  through  a  plain ;  in  the 
south-west  of  U.S.,  a  sluggish  stream.  The  word  is  perhaps 
Native  American  adapted  by  the  French;  see  bracketed 
quotation. 

[1768  Bayonc  in  savage  language  (of  Louisiana)  signifies  a  rivulet :  Father 
iARL£voix,  Acct.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  333.]       1803  the  creek  or  bayou  of  the 
Fourche...6ows  from  the  Mississippi,  and  communicates  with  the  sea,  to  the 


Charlevoix,  Acct.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  333.]  1803  the  creek  or  bayou  of  the 
Fourche...6ows  from  the  Mississippi,  and  communicates  with  the  sea,  to  the 
west  of  the  Balise:  Amer.  Stale  Pafen,  Vol.  I.  p.  345  (1834),        180B  About 


six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  left  side,  there  is  a  bayou,  as  it  is  called, 
comes  in,  that  communicates  with  a  lake  called  lake  Long,  which  by  another 
Ixiyou  communicates  again  with  the  river:  iA.,  p.  736.  —  This  island  is  sub- 
divided by  a  bayou,  that  commitnicates  from  one  river  to  the  other:  iA.,  p.  737. 

—  Bayou  Robert  and  Bayou  Bceuf,  two  handsome  streams  of  clear  water  that 
rise  in  the  high  lands... meandering  through  this  immense  mass  of  low  grounds; 
ib.,  p.  736.  1836  Penetrated  m  all  directicms  either  by  bayous  formed  by 
nature,  or  canals  which  cost  little  more  trouble  in  making  than  ditches:  T. 
Flint,  VedUy  of  Miaissi^,  p.  301.  [Davicsl  1868  A  great  bayou  which 
runs  down  into  an  arm  of  the  Missiaaappi:  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary,  North 
andSoutk,  L  411.  [»&.]  1883  many  rivers  in  this  region,  particularly  if  they 
have  sluggish  courses,  are  known  as  bayous:  Bmyc.  Brit,,  Vol.  XV.  p.  90 
(oth  ed.X  1883  the  wallowing  creature  who  potters  about  the  Mississippi 
Slime  and  the  Florida  baytnis;  Daily  Tebtrafk,  Jan.  *4.  p.  5. 

*bazaar,  bazar  {—n),  sb.:  ultimateljr  fr.  Pers.  bisir, 
through  It  bagarro,  or  Arab,  basdr,  or  Hmd.  basdr. 

1.  market-place,  double  row  of  shops,  market. 

1688  a  faire  Batarro  for  Merchants:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FredericVt  Voy., 
fol.  3  r«.  —  presently  they  made  a  place  of  Bajar  or  a  maricet :  ib.,  fol.  35  r*. 
1613  which  towne  \Tartus\  is  arched  about  (as  many  of  their  Cities  are) 
to  k^epe  away  the  heat  of  the  Sunne,  which  Arches  they  call  Basars: 
W,  BiDDULPU,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  of  Four  Englishmen,  p.  33.  1614 

It  hath  a  great  Bussart,  or  Market  euery  day  in  tne  weeke:  K.  CovERTB, 
Voyage,  p.  33.  —  Busaros  Market:  sft.,  p.  39.  —  Basars  or  Markets:  ih.,  p.  39. 

—  the  Bauart  or  market:  i6.,  p.  6x.  1630  wee  shoulde  finde  to  make 
Bazar  for  any  kinde  of  Spices... and  [we]  hope  within  these  few  dayes  to  make 
Bazar  with  them:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1644.  1684  the 
buildings  fairo  and  spacious,  with  some  Monasteries,  and  a  Urge  BnMtarr, 
or  Market:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  ^  (ist  Ed.).  1663  we  went 
into  a  great  house  near  the  Market-place,  which  they  call  Basar:  J.  Davies, 
Ambassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  v.  p.  159  (1669).  1660  the  great  Buzzar,  m 
Market,  being  in  center  of  the  Town  is  gallantly  and  reguhuiy  built:  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  40  (1677).  1793  bazars,  or  market-places,  which 
are  formed  into  lon^,  narrow,  arched  or  covered  streets,  with  little  shops: 
J.  Morse,  Atner.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  11.  p.  470  (1796).  1803  No  Basar  was 
to  be  met  with,  nor  even  supplies  of  grain,  in  any  way,  until  we  should  arrive  at 
ShawAwr:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asial.  Res.,  vii.  59.  1817  In  lone  bazars  with 
their  bright  clothes  of  gold:  T.  MooRB,  iMlla  Rooih,  Wks..  p.  33  (i860). 
1889  Every  avenue  of  the  iatdr  is  apprapriated  to  a  particular  oraodi  of  coot- 
merce:  Miss  Paroob,  Beauties  of  Ike  Bosfh.,  p.  30. 

2.  a  fancy-fair,  named  after  an  Oriental  market ;  esp.  an 
amateur  sale  of  various  articles  got  up  to  raise  money  for 
some  more  or  less  popular  object 

Variants,  i6c.  bazar{r')o,  16  c. — 19  c.  bazar,  17  c.  basar, 
buszarif),  bus(s)ar(t),  bassart,  18  c.  bazaard,  19  c.  bazaar. 

bazara:  ?Indo-Port.    See  bndgerow. 

bazamco, //.  bazamchi,  sb.:  Indo-Port.:  "a  kind  of 
money  of  small  value  in  India  near  a  farthing"  [Vieyra]; 
seebndgrook. 

1098  The  lowest  and  smallest  money  is  called  Bazaruco,  these  are  fifltaie 
badde  and  eight^ne  good  to  a  Vintiin,  and  three  Bazarucos  are  as  much  as  two 
Reiis  Portugal  money:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschoten^s  Voya^s,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  l  p.  34a 
(1885X  1099  this  kind  of  mony  is  called  Basamcht,  and  15  of  these  oiake  a 

vinton  of  naughty  mony,  and  5  vintons  make  a  tanga,  and  4  vintenas  make  a 
tonga  of  base  money:  so  that  the  tanga  of  base  mony  is  60  basaruchies^  and  the 
tanga  of  good  mony  75  basaruchies:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages.  Vol.  11.  1.  p.  374. 

—  ume  &  such  like,  at  so  many  braganines,  accounting  24  oasaruches  for  one 
brajganine :  ib.,  p.  375.  1663  They  have  also  a  certain  small  bra.ss  Coin, 
which  they  call  Basantifnes,  nine  whereof  make  a  Peise,  and  eighteen  Peyses  a 
Laris:  }.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandetslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  75  (1669X  —  eight  of  these 
Basarvcfnes  make  2  Venlin,  whereof  five  make  a  langhe:  ib.,  p.  86. 

bazestan:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  and  Turk.    See  basistane. 

^bdeUimn',  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  fHiXkiov,  used  in  post- 
LXX.  Gk.  to  translate  Heb.  blddlah,  rendered  in  LXX.  iv- 
tfp<if,= 'carbuncle'  (Gen.,  ii.  12),  and  «pi5oTaAXor,=' crystal' 
{Numb.,  xi.  7),  but  supposed  by  Rabbins  to  be  'pearl'. 

bef.  1400bdelytun:  WyclifSte  Biile.Gm.,  ii.  rs.  —  bdelli  \v.l.  bdellyum): 
ib..  Numb.,  xL  7.  1080  Bedcllion:  Coverdale,  ib.  1860  bdelium:  BiSlt 
(Genev.X  ti.        1611  Bdelium:  BibU(A..'V.\ii. 

Variants,  14  c.  bdelyum,  16  c.  bdelium,  bedellion. 
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^bdelliom^  si.-.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^S(XXlo»,•-a  tree  yielding  a 
fragrant  gum,  the  gum  of  the  same. 

1.  name  of  a  fragrant  gum  resin  resembling,  but  inferior 
to,  myrrh. 

1548  of  annonUke,  of  bdelUmn,  of  salban,  of  senpine,  of  opoponax: 
Tbahkron,  Tr.  yim't  Chimrr.,  fol.  cvii  f/i.  U<3  other  make  it  w* 
Bdtllium,  temperea  with  a  Utle  water:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  AUtsit't  Stcr., 
Pt.  II.  fol.  59  r*.  1699  BitUium,  ftom  AraHa  JtUx,  and  Mtcta:  R. 
Uakldyt,  Vefofes,  Vol.  tl.  i.  p^  277. 

2.  name  of  several  trees  and  plants  which  yield  fragrant 
gum  resin,  esfi.  some  species  of  Balsamodendron  (Nat.  Order 
Amyridaceae). 

beaatooUh,  sb.:  Ir.  beantoolhe:  a  wandering  woman,  a 
courtesan,  lit.  'a  woman  {bean)  of  pleasure  {toily. 

1S98  these  lesten,  Kearrooghs,  Beantooilhi,  and  all  mch  stngglen:  SrsNS., 
State  Int.,  Wks.,  p.  641/1  (1B83). 

be&taeinsmorlae,/Ar. :  Late  Lat.:  of  blessed  memory. 

beAti  p&clflci,  pkr. :  Late  Lat. :  blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers. 

US8  Thackkkay,  Etmand,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xiii  p.  139  (1878). 

beatille(8),  beatilia,  battalia  (pie),  sb. :  corrupted  fr.  Fr. 
3/aAy&.r,=' tit-bits':  cocks'  combs  and  giblets  put  into  a 
pie. 

16M  We  here  uae  Chesnats  in  stewed  meats  and  BeatiUe  pies:  Evxlvm, 
Sfhia,  ite  (1776).  —  Beatilla-pies:  ii.^  vft.  [N.  E.  D.]  1837  That  master- 
pSece  of  the  culinary  art,  a  grand  battalia  pie:  Diskaeli,  Vtnetia^  i.  tv.  15  (1871). 

(a.) 

beatillia:  Port.    Seebetteela. 

Be&tos  ille  qui  procul  negdtiis...paterna  rura 
bobus  exercet  suis:  Lat.:  'happy  he,  who  far-removed 
from  city-cares. ..tills  with  his  own  oxen  a  farm  that-was-his- 
sire's',  Hon,  Epod.,  2,  i — 3.  Often  quoted  or  alluded  to  in 
reference  to  a  simple  life  free  from  cares. 

UO9  Maty,  Tr.  RmtecVt  Trm.  Germ.,  LeLlvii,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  aao. 
IBM  Beati  iUi  Itt.'W  Thackekav,  Nracmus,  Vol  1.  ch.  xiv.  p.  164  (1879). 

*beaii, //.  beanx  (beaus),  Fr.,  properly  an  adj.,='fine', 
'fair',  'beautiful'  (as  which  it  was  Anglicised  in  14  c.  and  is 
obsolete),  fr.  Old  Fr.  bel  (also  Anglicised  in  14  c).  See 
belle. 

I.  a  'fine  gentleman',  a  man  who  attracts  attention  by 
studied  dress  and  deportment,  a  man  of  fashion,  a  fop, 
a  dandy. 

1684  And  Barley-water  Whey-fac'd  Bean's  write  Satyrs:  Otway,  AtAeitt, 
ProL  1690  fops  and  beaux:  Drvdkn,  Dm  Seiatt.,  Prol.,  35.       1696  and 

yet  one  of  these  is  a  celebrated  Beauty,  and  t'other  a  profest  B^u :  Congrevk, 
Lme/n-  Lav,  i.  13,  Wks.,  Vol.  l.  p.  343  (1710).  1711  1  would  not  defend  a 
haggard  Beau,  for  passinx  away  much  tune  at  a  ^lasa:  Speetater,  No.  17,  Mar. 
90,  p.  3<Vt  (Morley^  17^  he  was  at  the  same  time  smarter  and  genteeler  than 
any  of  the  beanx  in  town:  Fielding,  y<u.  Andrews,  1.  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  99 
(imX  1792  I  am  told  that  your  green  monkey  is  absolutely  the  greatest 
beau,  and  the  greatest  vrit,  within  the  purlieus  of  St  James's !  H.  Brooke,  Fool 
c/Qtuii.,  VoL  II.  p.  186.  1819  at  Boyookder<  in  the  midst  of  all  the  diplomatic 
beaux  and  belles:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiv.  p.  330  (i8so)i.  1819  He 
returned  in  a  short  time,  leading  his  sister  by  the  hand,  in  a  manner  that  would 
ihame  maiiy  beaux  in  Europe:  Bowdich,  Mistion  to  AtkoHtee,  Pt.  I.  ch.  iv. 
Ck  98.  1886  He  had  not  taste  enough  to  do  justice  to  a  beau:  Atketuevm, 
Oct.  34,  p.  S35/a. 

I  a.    metapk. 

1704  how  curious  journeyman  Nature  has  been  to  trim  up  the  vegetable  beau : 
Swift,  Tale  o/a  Tub,  |  ii.  Wks.,  p.  61/3(1869).  1784  the  spangled  beau,  I 
~ CowrsR,  TVstii,  iii.  Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  88 
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Fioiides,  glitten  bright  the  winter  long 
{1808). 

2,  an  admirer,  suitor,  escort  of  a  woman  {generally,  be- 
longing to  the  upfjer  classes). 

Y 1790  No  Lady  henceforth  can  be  safe  with  her  Beau:  Mowttfortt  ^^tTt 
in  Collect.  Poemi,  43.  (N.E.D.j  bef.  1777  Her  country  beaux  and  aty 
cousins.  Lovers  no  more,  flew  off  by  doiens:  Goldsmith,  Doutl.  Trtuuform., 
87.    Ii*.] 

beau  garcon,  phr.:  Fr. :  'fine  fellow',  dandy,  man  of 
fashion. 

abt.  1666  Povey  the  Wit,  and  R—  the  Beau-garzon:  ViLLiSRs(Dk.  Buckhm.), 
Adv.  Painter,  Wks.,  IL  81  (1705!  [N.  E.  D.)  1766  Taste  and  Spirit.— Mr. 
B...N...R...D  commences  Beau  Gar^n:  Anstby,  New  Bath  Guide,  Let.  x. 

*beau  id^  phr. :  Fr. :  'the  ideal  Beautiful'.  The  adj. 
idial  is  often  Anglicised  as  ideal.  The  mistake  of  taking 
beau  for  the  adj.,  and  id^al  for  the  sb.,  has  given  rise  to  the 
second  (less  correct)  use  in  English. 

s.  D. 


1.  the  ideal  Beautiful,  the  abstract  idea  of  beauty,  uni- 
versal or  particular. 

1801  the  image  which  they  have  in  their  own  minds  of  the  beau  ideal  is  cast 
upon  the  first  objects  they  afterwards  behold:  M.  Edgbworth,  Belinda,  ch.  xix. 
(Davies]  1813  a  huge,  long-limbed,  fantastic,  allegorical  (uece  of  his  own 
design,  which  he  assured  Dr.  Percy  was  the  finest  example  of  the  beau  ieUal... 
that  human  genius  had  ever  produced  upon  canvas:  —  Patronage,  Vol.  I.  p.  350 
(1833).  1818    There  is  no  beau  ideal  in  human  life:   Laov  Morgan,  Fl. 

Maeartky,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  iii.  p.  144  (1819).  1830  a  fine  example  of  thai  beau  ideal 
in  which  the  Greeks  excelled  every  other  nation:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  L  ch.  iL  p.  48.  1878  Habituated  to  the  Grecian  model.. .deluding  with  a 
heau-ideal...\ib  is  brought  here  to  the  admission  of  the  realities  of  human  exist- 
ence: RusKiN,  quoted  in  G.  G.  Scott's  Roy.  Acad.  Lect.,  Vol.  i.  p.  13. 

2.  the  ideal  type  or  model  of  anything  in  the  highest  per- 
fection ;  thus,  one  may  speak  of  the  beau  ideal  of  hideousness 
or  of  a  rogue. 

1809  his  beaU'ideaZ  of  human  nature.. .is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language : 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  15,  p.  46.  1833  the  beau  ideal  of  ianger,  although  not  the 
reality:  L.  Sihond,  Swilterland,  VoL  1.  p.  91.      1833  an  admirablelraai  ideal 

ofaBritishs "'-  "—   '*-' '-       ■■-'■•■«"•■ -^ 11       ... 

ofallthati 

Borghese  is  tne  ceau  ttteat  01  a  vuia:  oremue  Menwin,  vol.  1.  cb.  viii.  p.  309 
(tB7sX  1833  Forming  in  his  mind  a  beau  idial  of  friendship  and  of  love : 
Lord  Lytton,  Godolfk.,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  55/3  (New  Ed.).  1841  the  perfect  beau 
idial ^x  nobleman;  Lady  Blessington,  Idler  in  France,  \^  1,  p- 6a.  1879 
as  far  as  may  be  from  the  beau  ideal  of  an  unworldly  ecclesiastic:  G.  G.  ScOTT, 
Roy.  Acad.  Lect.,  Vol.  11.  p.  137.  1888  the  beau  idial  of  young  English  man- 
hood: M.  E.  Braodon,  Golden  Calf,  VoL  II.  ch.  vi.  p.  193.  1886  The 
present  contribution. ..is.. .the  very  beau  idialaix  "crib  :  Atkemtum,  Sept.  19, 
P.36«/3. 

bean  jour,  phr. :  Fr. :  'beautiful  day',  fine  day,  happy 
day,  good  times. 

1828    I  entered  Paris  with  the  ability  and  the  resolution  to  make  the  best  of 
those  beaux  ^oun  which  so  rapidly  glide  from  our  possession :  Lord  Lvtton, 
Petham,  ch.  «.  p.  31  (1859).       lUO  But  alas,  for  Pragi    •  •     • 
over:  Once  a  Week,  Dec  8,  p.  664/1. 


ague!  \xs, beaux  jourt 91^ 


*bean  monde,  phr. :  Fr. :  //'/.  'fine  world',  the  fashionable 
world,  fashionable  society. 

1609—71  Wycherlby,  Gent.  Dane.  Master,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Old  Dramat- 
ittt  (1880).    (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]        1711  the  beau  monde,  at  present,  is  only 


grown  more  childish,  not  more  innocent:  Spectator,  No.  14,  Mar.  16,  p.  34/3 
(Morley).        1713  Thus  the  Beau  monde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey,  I  Ani' ' 
with  music  its  propitious  ray:  Pope,  Rape  of  Lock,  v.  133,  Wks.,  VoL  \.  p.  909 


(17S7X  17w   Have  a  little  patience  with  me,  ye  illustnous  rulers  of  the  beau 

monde,  ye  tremendous  judges,  whose  decisions  are  tlie  final  decrees  of  fashion 
and  taste :  Lord  Chbsterpield,  in  Old  England,  No.  3,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  i. 

{>.  11^  (1777).  1747    the  beau  www/^.. .consists  of  those  people  who  have  the 

ead  in  Courts,  and  in  the  gay  part  of  life:  —Letten,  Vol.  1.  No.  96,  p.  308(1774). 
1766  These  improvements  the  beau  monde  have  borrowed  from  the  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy,  xxi.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  .^84 
(iSi^X  1792  to  throw  away  so  many  thousands  of  pounds,  with  an  immensitr 
of  time  and  pains,  on  delicacy  and  taste,  and  virtue  and  the  beau-monde,  and  all 
that:  H.  Brooke,  Fool (ff  Qual.,  VoL  11.  p.  189.  1813  we  make  no  doubt 
that  the  beau  monde. ..-wiW  be  extremely  scandalized  at  the  supposition:  Edin. 
Rev.,  VoL  30,  p.  461.  1804  How  has  the  beau  monde  of  London  treated  the 
Indian  Adonisf  Thackeray,  Newcomet,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viii.  p.  97  (1879). 

bean  rflle,  phr. :  Fr. :  fine  part,  fine  character. 

1887  Each  assumed  the  moral  government  of  the  world  without  appealing  to 
any  revelation.  This  assumption,  of  course,  gives  the  beau  rSle  to  a  prophet : 
Atken^um,  Oct.  39,  p.  561/3. 

*bean  sabienr,  phr. :  Fr. :  fine  sabreur,  dashing  cavalry- 
man. 

1866  The  Beau  Sabreur,  as  he  had  been  nicknamed,  k  la  Mutat,  was  soft 
as  silk  m  the  hands  of  a  beauty:  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  9. 
1888  [His]  long  fair  hair,  bound  in  braids  about  his  head,  after  the  fa.'ihion  of 
his  [Frankish]  people  (a  foshion  revived  by  the  beaux  laireun  of  Napoleon's 
time),  completely  distinguishes  him  from  the  swarthy  dose-cropped  Romans: 
Atkeneeum,  May  s,  p.  S73/t. 

beauliah:  Anglo-Ind.    Seebanleah. 

Beanne,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  kind  of  Burgundy,  produced 
near  the  town  of  that  name. 

1818  some  glasses  of  Beaune:  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  35.  1841 
Always  drink  red  wine  with  beefsteaks;  port,  if  possible;  if  not,  Btugundy,  of 
not  too  high  a  flavour,— good  Beaune,  say:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays.  Sv., 
p.  386  (1885).  I860  I  found  my  luipkin  properly  tied  about  the  uniathomed 
bottle  of  Beaune  of  yesterday :  Once  a  Iveek,  May  36,  p.  508/3. 

beant^  dn  diable,/Ar.:  Fr.:  //'/.  'demon's  beauty', beauty 
which  indicates  an  unsound  constitution,  prettiness  which 
fascinates  without  appealing  to  the  intellect. 

1870  hers  is  essentially  beauti  du  diaUe... oat  of  those  little  faces  that  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  mischiefs  the  world  has  seen :  R.  Broughton, 
Red  at  a  Rose,  VoL  l  p.  157. 

*beaux  esprits:  Fr.    See  bel  esprit. 

beanx  yenz,  phr. :  Fr. :  'fine  eyes',  lovely  eyes,  attractive 
beauty,  admiring  glances,  favor. 

1828  he  will  scratch  out  the  lady's  beaux  yeux:  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelkam,  ch. 
xxii.  p.  59  (1859).      1841  the  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  her  husband,  for  whose: 
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bemmje  yeux  the  contracted  what  is  considered  a  m4taUianct\  Lady  Blbssing* 
TON,  tdUr  in  Franct,  Vol.  i.  p.  75.  1843  the  Btaux  ytux  of  a  Santcen  maid : 
Ba«ham,  Infoldi.  Ltg.fjf.  383  (twsX  1800  The  poor  fellow  is  mad  for  your 
ittMX  yfux,  I  believe :  THACKBltAV,  Ptndttmu,  Vol  i.  cfa.  xxvL  p^  iM  (1879X 

li^casse,  sb. :  Fr. :  woodcock ;  idiot. 

1888  the  exceeding  number  of  dmes  in  which  that  Ucastt  had  been  re-roasted ; 
LoKD  LvTTOM,  PtUkam.  ch.  xii.  p.  aS  (1850)1  188S  Those  people  are  Hcatut, 
who  work,  ana  toQ,  and  wear  awajr  all  tneir  good  looks:  Ouida,  Stratknurt, 
VoL  ■•  ch.  It.  p.  fo, 

btounine,  sb. :  Fr. :  snipe, 
beccaoda,  sb. :  It :  woodcock. 

I86S  Fine  as  the  beak  of  a  young  beccaccia:  Browning,  Picl.  Flar.,  in 
Mn&'lirom.,n.^i.    (N.E.D.) 

beccaflco,  beca-,  -fica,  -Ago,  -figne,  sb. :  It. :  ///.  'peck-fie', 
fig-pecker,  fig-eater;  sundry  species  of  small  birds  of  the 
genus  Sylvia,  which  are  eaten  as  delicacies  in  Italy  in  the 
Autuntn,  when  they  have  fattened  upon  figs  and  grapes. 

M36  Pigeons,  Turtles,  and  of  these  small  Birds,  called  Bxca^Uki,  an  infinite 
number:  Puiichas,  PUgrimt,  VoL  IL  Bk.  vii.  p.  1003.  1680  Wheat-Ear, 
whidi  far  excels  the  Roman  Bee*  fica:  Shadwkll,  Worn.  Caftmin,  i.  p.  4. 
bef.  1TS9  Till  Becca-ficos  soM  so  dev'Iish  dear  |  To  one  that  was,  or  would  have 
been,  a  Peer:  Po»,  Hpr,  Sat.,  11.  ii.  39.  ITSC  wild  pigeons,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  thrushes,  beccaficas,  and  ortolans :  Smollstt,  P^tuut  A*  Itm/r,  xviii. 
Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p  »i  (1817).         178T  We  have  also  Bkcm  PicJU,  10  called  from 


their  feeding  on  ngs:  they  are  a  lump  of  fat,  and  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
like  small  buds:  P.  BECKrORD,  Lett.  Jr.  rial,  VoL  I.  p.  iw  (1805X  1817  I 
alM>  like  to  dine  on  becaficas:  BntON,  Btfft,  xliii  Wks.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  isi  (1832). 
1830  turtle.doves  are  also  plentiful  and  much  esteemed,  as  also  beccaficos  at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year:  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trav.  in  Stcify,  VoL  ii.  ch.  L  p.  s6. 
1836  Although  we  may  not  breakfast  on  bridecake  and  beccaficos,  vet  is  a  neat's 
tongue  belter  than  a  fox's  tail :  LoRi>  BHACONsrin.D,  yiv.  Grtjt,  BV.  viii.  ch.  iv. 
p.  479(i88i)l 

beoco,  sb. :  It. :  tif.  'goat',  cuckold. 

1604  Duke,  thou  art  a  becco,  a  comuto.-.Thou  art  a  cuckold :  Harston, 
MalanUHi^  iv.  aa  163i  they'll  all  make  |  Sufficient  beccos,  and,  with  their 
brow-antlers,  |  Bear  up  the  cap  of  maintenance :  M  assincbr,  Smdmajt,  IL  3, 
Wks.,  p.  83/2  (1839). 

Btehamel,  bochamel,  beshemell,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  smooth  white 
sauce  of  which  cream  is  an  ingredient,  invented  by  and 
named  after  the  Marquis  de  Bechamel,  steward  of  Louis  XIV. 

1796  Have  ready  a  bishcmel:  Mrs.  Glassk,  Ceaktry,  v.  44.  [N.E.  D.] 
1816  Boiled  fowls  and  Besbemell:  J.  Simpson.  Cookery,  p  54.  1818  he  drew 
his  chin  within  his  impregnable  dtaael  of  starched  muslin,  and  again  gave  up  his 
attention  to  his  Bechamelle :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macmrtky.  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  207 
(1819!  18M  a  visionary  iMatiulU:  Lord  Lytton,  Ptlkam,  ch.  Iviil  p.  175 
<i8«o).         1843  the  sauce  Btchamtl;  Barham,  iMgoltU.  Ltg.,  p.  356  (iMsX 


add  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  good  MchamelU:  Bregion  &  Miller. 
Praci.  Cook,  p.  165.  1846  how  the  boiled  cod  of  Thursday  becomes  the 
Mchamel  of  Friday :  Thackeray,  Mix.  Eaayt,  p.  too  (1885). 

*btche-de-iner,  sb.:  Fr. :  lit.  'spade  of  the  sea',  the  sea- 
slug  or  trepang,  Holothuria  edulis,  eaten  as  a  luxury  by  the 
Chinese. 

178S  I  have  been  told  by  several  Buggesses  that  they  sail  b  their  Paduakans 
to  the  northern  parts  of  New  Holland. ..to  gather  Swallow  (Biche  de  MerX  which 
they  sell  to  the  annual  China  junk  at  Macassar :  T.  Forrest,  V^.  Mrritd,  83 
<i79a).  [Yule,  s.v.  Swallow]  1876  Lord  Geo.  Campbell,  Ltg-Lttttn/nm 
tkt  CkalUnttT,  p.  236. 

Variants,  19  c.  beech-de-mer,  18  c.  bicke  de  mer. 

[Fr.  biche  de  mer  is  a  corruption  by  popular  etymology  of 
Port,  bicko  de  »«tfr,  = 'vermin  of  the  sea',  whence  come  the 
Eng.  variants.] 

becunia:  Sp.    Seevicnila. 

*Bedaween:  Arab.    See  Bedonin. 

bedegnar,  bedegar  (-^--),  sb.:  En^.  fr.  Fr.  b/deguar, 
iidegar,  fr.  Pers.  bdddwatid),  ///.  = 'wind-brought':  (a)  a 
thisSe-like  bush  with  a  white  flower;  also,  {b)  the  gall  of  the 
rose  and  eglantine  which  is  covered  with  lon^  reddish  fila- 
ments, produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  small  insect,  Cynips 
rosae. 

a.  1878  This  Thistell  is  called.. .of  the  Arabian  Physitiooes,  Bedegnar :  in 
Englishe,  Our  Ladies  Thistell:  H.  Lvte,  Tr.  DotUm't  Hrri.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  52;. 
1601  Our  Chaplet-makers  use  the  flowers  also  of  Bedeguar  or  white  Thistle  in 
their  Guirlands:  Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  21,  ch.  11,  Vol.  11.  p.  92. 

k.  1078  The  spongious  bawie  or  that  rounde  rough  excrescence  whiche  is 
fouiide...vppan  the  wilde  Rose. ..is  called  of  som  Apothecaries  Bedegar;  but 
wrongfillly:  H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dodotn't  Heri.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  655. 

bedinjana:  Anglo-Ind.    SeebriQiaiiL 
•bedlam  (-i— ),  sb.:  Eng.  corruption  of  Bethlehem. 
I.    the  Hospital  of  S.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  which  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  an  asylum  for  lunatics  in  the  14  c. ; 
hence,  a  lunatic  asylum,  msidhouse;    a  scene  of  mad  dis- 
order. 


BEELZEBUB 

IM8  For  th«y...do  things  which  they  of  Bedlam  may  see  that  they  are  but 
madness:  Tindale,<7^«£  Olr.il/ax,  184  (1848X  (N.E.D.)  1067  haue  bene 
kept  eyther  in  Bethelem  or  in  some  other  pryaoo  a  good  tyme;  Harman,  in 
Awdelay's  Frat.  yof.,  p.  47  (1860).  1093  To  Bedlam  with  him  I  is  the  man 
grown  madT  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  Vl.,  v.  i,  131.  1619  I  must  needs  confine  to 
BrideweU  for  their  Idlenessc,  or  BetkUm  the  Hoepitall  of  mad-Men,  at  least  to 
the  Lazaretto  of  Vaniti* :  Purchas,  Microcotmut,  ch.  Ivii.  p.  547.  1630  [See 
Bab«l  4].  1683  Take  a  mittimus,  |  And  carry  him  to  Bedlam :  Massingbr, 
Nrw  Way  to  Pay,  v.  i,  Wks,  p.  311/1  (1830).  1703  A  Bethlehem  seems  to 
have  been  fitter  for  them  than  a  gallows:  C.  Mather,  Morn.  Ckritti.  Vll.  iv. 
525  (iSs").    (N.E.D.] 

2.    a  madman,  a  lunatic.    Also  called  bedlamer,  bedlamite. 

abL  1083   He  grynnes  and  he  gapis,  |  As  it  were  lack  napis.  I  Suche  a  madde 


bedleme  |  For  to  rewle  this  reame :  J.  Skblton,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  47  (1B43X 

~  ■_  "  1088 

lery  Uronkarde  is...aver{e  Bedlem:  Stubbes,  Anal.  Ah.,  fol.  6j  r».  

Bedlam,  have  done :  Shaks.,  K.  yoka,  ii.  183.         16M.  m  the  congregadm  of 


1070  raging  lyke  mad  bedlams:  Awdelav,  Fral.  Vag.,  p.  o  (1869).       1083 
Dronkarde  is.. .a  verie  Bedlem :  Stubbes,  Anat.  Ai.,  fol.  6j  r>.         1096 

V    ly.x-    i:    .A.  mmtha    !-  .1 JL .3 f 


BtJltnu  or  Dutch  Peeres,  or  what  you  will  adi  them:  W.  Watson,  Quodlihttt 
of  Rflig.  ^  Stiate,  p.  142.  abt.  1670  A  gentleman  who  passed  as  a  Bedlamer: 
W.  Blundell,  Cngiby  Rtc..  137.    [N.E.D.)        1676  HarpatU,  who  com- 

ylained  that  the  room  was  dark,  when  the  poor  Bedlam  wanted  her  sight: 
.  Bramhall,  Wks.,  p.  8£4(i677). 

3.    attrib. 

bef.  1686  The  rauing of  bethlem people:  MosB,  Wks.,  ififissrX  (N.E.D.I 
1079  Vatinius  (a  bedlem  fellow...):  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  862  (1612X 
1603  Not  like  the  Bedlam  Baakaaalian  froes :  I.  Sylvester,  Tr.  On  Bar/as, 
Handy-Crafts,  p.  30$  (1608X        1600  Bedlam  benan:  Shaks.,  /C.  Ltar,  iL 

^14.  1681  'twas  spoken  like  a  bedlam  fool:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtt.,  To 
eader,  p.  47  (18S7X  1004  O  Shamel  ft  Bedlam  Folly  of  our  Aimus\  R. 
Whitlock,  Zootamia,  p.  317.  beC  1670  bewilch'd  vnth  the  new  Spirit  of 
that  Bri/lam-ngt :  J.  Hackxt,  Akp.  Williams,  Pt.  IL  141,  p.  148  (t693X 
1783  Anacreon,  Horace  play'd  in  Greece  and  Rome  |  This  bedlam  part;  and 
othen  nearer  home:  Cowper,  Tails  Talk,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  23  (1808X 

Variants,  Bethlehem,  15, 16  cc.  beth(e)lem,  bed(e)lem{e). 

«Bedoaill,  Eng.fr.  Fr.  Bedouin,  Old  Fr.  Beduin;  Bodaw- 
ee(ii),  -win,  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  badiwf,  badawl  (whence  Fr. 
Bedouin),'='?L.  dweller  in  the  desert'. 

1.  an  Arab  of  the  desert. 

abt.  1400  I  duelled  with  him  as  Soudyour  in  his  Werres  a  gret  while,  asen  the 
Bedoynes:  Tr.  jl/aHiuA^'tfr'i  K()r<v<  ch.  V.  p.  35(1839).  1600  the  Tartan 
and  Baduin-Arabians:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Ln/s  Hist.  AJr.,  Inttod.,^  31.  1684 
to  defend  the  Merchants  from  the  Bsdeains,  which  would  else  duturb  and  rob 
them:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavernirr's  Trav.,  VoL  i.  Bk.  ii.  p.  67.  1788  a  crowd  of 
Bedoweens  increased  the  strength  or  numbers  of  the  army :  Gibbon.  .Z>er/.  ^ 
Fall.  VoL  IX.  p.  310  (1813X  1836  the  Bed'awees,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert: 
E  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egytt.,  VoL  L  p.  3a  1878  the  Bedouins :  Times,  May  10. 
[St.]  1888  We  had  the  usual  experience  of  sandstorms  and  of  Bedaweea 
tongues :  S.  M.  Palmer,  in  Macmillan's  Mag.,  VoL  47,  p.  187/1  (1883X 

2.  a  poor  wanderer,  a  homeless  person,  a  gipsy.  Cf.  the 
use  of  Arab  {g.  v.).    Perhaps  only  journalistic  slang. 

I860  the  little  Bedouins  gather  round  to  see  Limping  Bob  perform  the  fcat 
of  disposing  of  the  tart:  Ones  a  Week,  June  16,  p.  587/1. 

[Arab,  baddwf  is  singular.  The  European  -n  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  false  idea  that  there  was  an  Arab.  pL  in  -m.] 

beech-de-mer:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  btche-de-mer. 

beegah,  begah,  beegha,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  bt^hd : 
the  commonest  Hindoo  square  measure  of  land:  it  is  of 
various  values  in  different  districts,  and  generally  divided 
into  cutcha  beegah  and  pucka  beegah,  the  latter  being  a  frac- 
tion of  the  former  [Yule]. 

1797  Paddy  or  rice  lands  let  on  a  medium  at  three  rupees  a  begah :  Eneyc. 
Brit.,  Vol.  Vlll,  p  534/2.        1833    A  Begah  has  been  computed  at  one-third  of 


an  acre,  but  its  sice  differs  in  almost  every  province.    The  smallest  Begak  may 

rrbaps  be  computed  at  one-third,  and  the  largest  at  two-thirds  of  an 
Malcolm,  Cent.  India,  11.  15.    [Yule]         1877  the  low  rate  of  1 


rrbaps  be  computed  at  one-third,  and  the  largest  at  two-thirds  of  an  acre :  SiK 
Malcolm,  Cent.  India,  11.  15.  [Yule]  1877  the  low  rate  of  assessment, 
which  was  on  the  general  average  eleven  annas  or  ix.  ^\d.  per  beegah :  M.  Taylor. 
Story  of  My  Li/it,  u.  i.  [ii.J  1884  Large  sheets  of  indigo  land  adjoining  the 
factories  aggregating  from  one  to  four  hundred  ieegkas:  Macmillan's  Mag., 
Jan.,  p.  222/1. 

beegum:  E.  Turk.    Seebegom. 

«Beelzebnb,  Belzebnb,  Baalzebnb :  Lat.  of  the  Vulgate, 
Beelzebub,  fr.  post-LXX  Gk.  /3«XC«/3oi^,  fr.  Heb.  ba'al-sibub, 
'fly-Baal ' :  name  of  the  god  of  Ekron,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous varieties  of  Baal  (^.  v.),  called  in  the  New  Test,  prince 
or  chief  of  the  devils  (Matt.,  xii.  24,  Marh,  iii,  22,  Luhe,  xi. 
1 5),  hence  a  common  name  for  the  DeviL 

abt.  1378  ^ey  seiden  he  was  not  on  goddis  half  but  wi^  belsebub  a  prince  of 
deuels:  Wyclif,  De  OJic.  Past.,  ch.  xxxiL  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unirinled  Eng. 
Wks.  of  Wydi/,  p.  456  (i38o).  1084  sathan  and  also  Belsttni  had  assisted 
them :  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witck.,  Bk.xiii.ch.  xvil  p.  31a.  1099  Though  he 
be  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  devil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belsebub  himself:  Shaks., 
Hen.  v.,  iv.  7,  145.  1611  ye  go  to  enquire  of  Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekroo : 
Bible,  a  Kioin,  L  3.  bef.  1608  Which  when  subscrib'd  writes  Legion,  names 
CO  truss,  I  Maddmi,  Beelaekui,  and  Incuius :  J.  Cleveland,  Wks..  p.  201 
(1687X       1667  So  Satan  spake ;  and  him  Betittbub  |  Thus  ansarer'd :  Milton, 
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BEEMOLL , 

p.  L.,  u  ni.      1(T9  thoa  Seed  of  Btitehti !  Shadwsll,  True  Widtm,  v.  p.  74. 
18U  u  Beelsebob  hatet  boly-interl  T.  Moore,  fiaifr  Family,  p.  8a. 

[In  the  Gk.  New  Test  some  MSS.  read  /3r(X(</3i>vX, 
-'dung-Baal'.] 

beemoll :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  & 

*beg,  sb.'.  E.  Turk,  (see  bey,  begum):  chief,  governor. 
In  modem  times  pronounced  bey,  except  when  piut  of  a 
proper  name. 

UM  The  Admirall  giueth  bis  voyce  in  the  electioa  of  all  Btet:  R.  Haklwt, 
Veygu,  Vol.  IL  L  p.  v)t.  1614  [See  baalarbac).  1MB  The  peaants 
Iwre  M  elKwhere  in  Asim  are  slaves;  they  dare  call  nothing  their  own;  such  is 
the  la^ne  of  the  Begs  of  that  Country:  Siit  Th.  Hskbskt,  Trav.,  p.  305  (1677X 
ITOT  Bigs,  or  Bighs,  of  Egypt,  denote  twelre  generals,  who  havetbe  command 
of  the  militia  or  standing  fotces  of  tlie  kingdom :  Emcyc.  Brit,  IStt  my  friend 
aad  companion  Selim  B<c:  KuMtU^ask,  Vol.  1.  p.  69. 

be^iard,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  beghardus,  derived  fr.  the 
Flem.  proper  name  Bigue:  name  of  certain  religious  orders 
of  lay  brethren  foundra  in  the  Low  Countries  early  in  the 
13  c,  the  masc  of  begnine  (a.  v.).  From  the  habits  of  many 
of  the  brethren  the  word  perhaps  ^ve  rise,  through  the  Old 
Fr.  forms  bigarcL,  bigart,  to  the  Eng.  vb.  beg  and  the  sb. 
beggar.  They  were  Franciscan  Tertiaries.  The  name  was 
applied  opprobriously  to  early  reformers. 

ITM  Maclaini,  Tr.  Moikmiit  Etcl  Hist.       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

beglerbeg,  beglerbey,  sb. :  Turk.  begUrbegl:  'beg  of  begs', 
or  'bey  of  beys';  governor  of  a  Turkish  province,  with  tuee 
horse-tails  and  two  great  flags. 

Hence,  begUrbegUc  (fr.  Turk.  btgUrbegUq),  beglerbegship, 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  beglerbeg. 

IMS  the  Lieutenant  of  Gretia,  which  in  y*  Turitishe  speche  is  called  Beg> 
larbei :  J.  Shuts,  7Vw  Ctmm.  (Tr.),  fbl.  g  r*.  UM  neither  doth  any  other 
sit  there  l>ut  the  tweltM  Belierbeis,  the  IMnce  his  children  beyng  Preddents  in 
their  fathers  absence :  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  PrimaMd.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  680.  1U9  the 
BtgHariri  of  Greece:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagts,  Vol  11.  L  p.  119.  —  Acmtk 
Mfs4«  was  in  the  treiicbesof  ^Mairrpc/ and  S/oM^  with  the  .4/w  of  the /tfJWMtfVf 
and  the  BtrUrty  of  Rtmamy  with  him :  ii.,v.  81.  1600  ii)  Africa  the  gnnd 
Signor  bath  Sue  viceroies,  called  by  the  names  of  Beglerben  or  Bassas :  John 
Poav,  Tr.  Lm't  Hist.  A/r■^  p.  376.  1614  Btgtar-Btg'e.  Lord  tf  Lords,  that 
is,  one  which  hath  vnder  his  gouemment  diuers  B*fs  of  lesser  Prouinces.  And 
BtgitK  is  tlie  Dignitie  of  the  one,  Btrlarttglmc  of  the  other:  Seldbn,  Titla 
HtH.,  Pt.  II.  p.  377.  1610  tlie  B^Uritf  of  Craeia :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav., 
p.  9  (t63s).  16n  a  stout  gallani  man  who  had  bin  one  of  the  chief  Btfltr. 
itft  m  the  East:  Howell,  Ltit,  m.  «i.  a.  84(1645).  1630  There's  your 
b^lerbeg:  Massingek,  Rnutadt,  iii.  4,  Wlcs.,  p.  iia/i  (1830)-  16M  next 
him  sale  the  Dukes  eldest  Sonne,  or  Btfleritegtt:  SiK  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  «3.  16M  the  Btglierityt:  Tr.  TmemSrr't  Crd.  Sngmn't  Serag..  p  4. 
1741  the  other  Visieis  assisted  in  it  with  their  Beglerbeys  and  the  Sangiacks : 
}.  Ozell,  Tr.  Teuna/trtt  Vgy.  LrvoHt,  Vol.  11.  p.  aoi.        1798  Cuitfistan... 
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IS  the  resalence  of  a  viceroy,  or  b«glerbq|:  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Univ.  Cetgr., 
Vol.'ii.  p.  471  (1796X  U19  A  Beglier>bey  of  Roumili:  T.  Hope,  Aiuat., 
VoL  I.  ch.  V.  p.  105  (i8aoX        1840  I  went  straight  to  the  house  of  the  Begler> 


benee,  or  governor:  Frasbr,  Ktordistan,  6»f.,  Vol.  i.  Let.  iii.  p.  31. 

1616  a  Turkish  BttttritgMf,  hauing  vnder  it  nine  Smmakt:  Johnson, 
Trm>.,  p,  356. 

Variants,  i6  c  beglarbei,  bellerbei,  begliarbei,  beglarby, 
17c. — 19c  beglerbeg,  beglitrbey,  beglerbeggee,  i8,  19 cc.  beg- 
Urbey, 

bei^C,  sb. :  Turk,  begliq:  the  jurisdiction  of  a  beg  (g.  v.) ; 
also  the  treasury  of  the  Sultan.    See  beylic. 

1614  (See  htglUfbt].  1636  Their  Houses  are  flimished,  both  with 
lurasbold  stuiTe  and  other  necessarie  prouision  from  the  Kings  HaiiMek  and 
Bmlick,  that  they  may  liue  Alia grandt,  Ukc  Sallaxaes:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt, 
VoLil.  Bk.  ix.  p.  I  j88.  —  they  sell  part  of  it  into  the  Citie,  as  they  doe  URewise 
the  Oyle,  Honey  &c  which  is  BttgUtk(f!au.  is,  for  the  GramiSi£manAiaaaiialCit 
ib.,  p.  1601. 

begdsla,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  Bot. :  name  of  a  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants,  several  species  of  which  have  richly-colored 
leaves,  and  are  cultivatea  as  ornamental  plants. 

1763  Chambbss,  Cytt.,  Suppl.  1870  great  bigonias  in  silver  pots :  R. 
Brouchton,  Rtd  at  a  Rut,  Vol  i.  p.  156.  IMS  ne  had  been  warned  on 
palms,  begoiiiai,  and  tntrltn  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rioobll,  Daimt  A*  Butttm^, 
Vol.  iiL  CO.  vii.  Pl  i8s. 

[Named  after  Michel  Began,  a  Frenchman  who  lived  1638 
—171a] 

begnine,  sb.:  a  member  of  an  order  of  lay  sisters  not 
bound  by  vows,  founded  in  the  12  c.  in  the  Low  Countries  by 
Lambert  le  B^e  (<='the  stammerer'),  a  priest  of  Li^e.  A 
few  such  sisterhoods  still  exist  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are 
now  a  kind  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  but  were  originally  Francis- 
can Tertiaries. 

14M  Almoses  to  y<  Uynde  begynes,  daughters  of  god:  Caxtoh,  Cold.  Log., 
431/1.    (N.  E.D.]  inO  Biggayne/a  woman  that  lyneth  chaste,  bogtmu: 


Palsgr.  18W  Voung  wanton  wenches,  and  beguins,  nuns,  and  naughty 
pocks:  Wld.  0/  Woadm,  p.  i84(t«o8).  (CE.D.]  1768  the  fair  Beguine 
came  in  to  see  me:  Sterne,  Trist.  Sluutd,  viii.  xxL  Wks.,  p.  349  (itnX 
1797  thev  liave  a  long  square  of  houses  for  their  beguioes  (a  kind  of  nuns)  to 
live  in ;  who  are  not  shut  up  in  doyscers  as  other  nuns. ..but  have  iibeity  to  mlk 
abn>ad.  and  may  even  marry  when  they  are  tired  of  this  kind  of  life :  Encyc. 
Brit.,  Vol.  I.  p.  633/1.  184S  this  kind  of  nurses...  Some  call  'Sisters  of  Charity,' 
others  '  Beguines'' :  Basham,  Ingeldt.  Ltg.,  p.  si6  (1863), 

*begnm,  beegnin,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  begam,  fr.  E. 
Turk,  blgam,  fem.  of  beg  (g.  v.) :  a  great  lady,  a  princess;  a 
Mohammedan  queen  regnant. 

166S  (2ueen  or  EmpresiL  Btgfm:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbert,  Troxf^  p._3iS  (1677). 
1884  This  qwil  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  Btptm:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavomur't 
Trav.,  Vol.  I.  Ft.  s,  Bk.  i^.  43.  IBM   the  Begum  CUvering...Under  the 

title  of  the  Begum,  Lady  Cmverin^s  Dame  began  to  spread  in  London;  Thacke- 
ray, Pondtmat,  VoL  1.  ch.  zxxviL  p.  410  (iS^X  1864  He  spoke  less  in  anger 
than  in  the  languid  tone  of  an  Indian  Begum  telling  her  slave^girl  that  really,  if 
she  gave  her  any  more  trouble  she  would  be  compelled  to  have  ner  buried  alive : 
G.  A.  Sala,  Quilt  Alont,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  49. 

behader,Jbebauder,  behawder:  Hind.  Seebahandnr. 

*behimdth.  sb.:  Heb.:  (probably)  hippopotamus;  mon- 
ster, huge  and  powerful  beast.  In  Milton  (after  the  Rabbins), 
the  largest  land  animal  created,  while  leviathan  is  the  largest 
marine  animaL 

bef.  1400  bemoth  [v.  L  behemot] :  Wycliffite  BiNe,  Job,  xl.  10.  1611  be- 
hemoth :  BMt  (A.  V.X  ii^  IS-  166S  ra  bringing  forth  they  [whales]  have  but 
one  at  a  time^  therein  like  that  Bihtmotk  the  BUfktml:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  13  (1677)^  1667  scarce  from  his  mould  |  Bekemotk  biggest  bom  of 
Earth  upheard  [  His  vastness :  Milton,  P.  Z..,  vii.  471,  p.  170  (17^ 

[Heb.  blkimdtk,  pL  of  bghemah,'~^^ea.9X.'.  The  pL  may 
have  augmentative  force  and  mean  'great  beast',  or  blhimdth 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Coptic />-«A«-m<i»,e'water-ox'.] 

behen :  Eng.  fi-.  Arab.    See  ben. 

Beiram:  Turk.    See  Bairam. 

bel-,  adj.:  Old  Fr.:  early  Anglicised  (see  bean).  The 
combinations  bel-accoil,  bel-ami  {^-amy),  bel-sire,  are  found  in 
Mid.  Eng. 

bel  air,  phr. :  Fr. :  fine  appearance,  fine  deportment,  air 
acquired  by  mixing  on  terms  of  equality  in  high  society. 

1693  Some  distinguishing  Quality,  as  for  Example,  the  btl  air  or  BriUaat  of 
Mr.  Britikl  Covatx^n,  DoaiU  Vtaltr.a.  a,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  i8o(i7ioX  1749 
the  newett  Am  <Mi...tlie  last  M  air:  Hor.  Waltole,  LtiUrt,  VoL  11.  p.  177 


f  HACKBRAV,  Etamul, 


rr,? 


di.  iii  p.  176  (1878X 


*bel  esiirit,  //.  beanx  esprits,  phr. :  Fr. :  fine  mind. 

1.  a  brilliant  wit,  a  fine  genius. 

1600  Your  cfaaiacter...is  translated  into  a  language  in  which  it  is  likely  to  ho 
read  by  very  many  heaix  ttfriU:  Evelyn,  Comtf.,  VoL  ill.  n.  laS  (iSraX 
1689  the  Btanx  Ettritt  in  France,  set  up  by  the  late  great  Cardinal  de  Ridielieu 
for  tlie  polishing  and  enriching  of  the  language :  I'A.,  p.  310.  1694  the  Beaux 
£j^'<>orChiCofWits:  V.li.,Lad$etDiet.,p.  ij/a.  1747  uuMtt*rit 
anda  Poet;  Lord CHESTBRriBLD,  Lettert,  VoL  i.  No.  97,  p.sii(i774)l  17M 
The  Beaux  Esprits  continue  to  rendezvous  at  the  Palais  Royal  every  Morning : 
Grayt  Inu  journal,  VoL  L  p.  a88.  1768  dresses  like  a  dissenting  minister, 

which  I  suppose  is  the  livery  of  a  Ar/  etfrii:  Ho«.  Wju-pole,  Lettert,  VoL  iv. 
p.  8a  (1857)1  1780  I  am  pleased  to  find,  that  by  her  husband  she  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  my  first  favourite  of  all  the  beaux  ts/nts.  Dr.  Arbuthnot:  Bbattis, 
Lettert,  Vol.  n.  No.  1*5,  p.  130  (iSao).  1808  The  world  thought  me  a  beauty 
and  a  ieletfrit:  M.  Edcswoktu,  Beliudei,  VoL  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  44(1833).  1811 
She  had. ..long  been  established  as  a  bel^et^rit :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  17,  p.  393. 
1818  get  her  nrwaid  in  the  bel*cspril  line :  M.  Edgbworth,  Patronage,  VoL  \. 
p.  aa8  (2833).  1828  See  what  it  is  to  fuitiisb  a  house  differently  from  other 
people ;  one  becomes  a  het  esprit,  and  a  Maecenu,  immediatelv :  Lord  Lytton, 
Pelkasu,  ch.  xlvi.  !>.  133  (tSwX  1888  Mrs.  Trollope...iiaa  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  a  ienue  bel  et^t:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  ss,  P-  479.  1848  She 
was  a  bel  esfrit,  and  a  dreadful  Radical  for  those  days :  Xhackbray,  Van. 
Fair,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  96  (1879)1 

2.  Mrit,  fine  literary  taste. 

1881  the  romances  of  Calprenede...pourtrayed  tht...beltt^t  then  prevalent ; 
Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  35,  p.  177. 

bel  4ta<e,  pAr.:  Fr.:  best  storey,  first  floor.    N.B.  belle 

itage  is  wrong. 

1807  In  the  bel  itagi  Count  Scbaumberg  lived :  Baroness  Taotphcevs, 
Quite,  Vol.  IL  p.  aS. 

bel  sangne,  phr, :  It. :  gentle  blood. 

1817  the  wives  of  the  merchants,  and  proprietors,  and  untitled  gentry  aro 
mostly  beV  sangue :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  ill.  p.  333  (i63aX 

bel-amonr,  bellamonre,  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bel  amour,  'fair 
love'. 

I.    a  woman  loved  by  a  man,  or  a  man  loved  by  a  woman. 

1890  she  decks  her  bounteous  boure,  |  With  silkin  curtens  and  goU  cover- 
letts,  I  Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  Bclamouie :  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  il  ii.  16. 
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3.    a  loving  look. 

1610  ThoM  eyes  from  whence  are  thed  Infinite  belamoun:  G.  Flbtchbr, 
Chritfs  VUt.,  xlvii.    ( N.  E.  D.  ] 

3.    name  of  some  flower  which  has  white  buds. 

159S  Her  inowy  browei,  like  budded  Bellamoures:  SrsKS.,  Sum.,  Ixiv. 

beleagner  {—  il  —),  vb. :  Eng.  it.  Du. :  to  invest,  to  besiege ; 
also,  metaph. 

IBM  AirholehoailorPaiqaiI>...wilIsobele*cueryourpiperwaUes:  Nashc, 
Atmondfor  P.,  i».  (N.E.D.]  1690  They  ...will  not  afoord  to  >ar  that  such 
•  Towne...is  besieged,  but  that  it  is  belegard :  Sir  J.  Smvthe,  Certain  Discourstt, 
p.  2  (Camd.  Soc,  1843).  IMS  besieging  and  beleaguing  of  cities :  Holland, 
Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  319. 

[From  Du.  belegeren,='to  camp  by',  fr.  Du.  /<rf^»-,='a 
camp'.  The  form  beleague  is  less  correct,  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  league,  with  which  the  word  seems  to  have  been 
connected  by  popular  etymology.] 

belemoite  {±  _  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Late  Lat  beUmnlUs,  fr. 
Gk.  PtXtitviTrft,  fr.  /3<X(/tra  (pl.),= 'darts':  name  of  a  genus  of 
fossil  shells,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  dart,  now  classified  as 
the  internal  shells  of  a  genus  of  Cephalopoda;  the  name  is 
extended  to  the  extinct  animal  to  which  such  a  shell  be- 
longed. 

16M  Echinomttrittt  and  BeUmniUt:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pwud.  £/.,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  V.  p.  7o(i686X        16TS  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Lew  Countr.,  p.  114. 

belette,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  a  jewel,  ornament.     Obs. 

1523  1  beqwethe  to  mydowghter  the  steynyd  clothes.. .and  a  golde  corse  with 
belettes  hames  lease :  In  Bmry  IVUlt,  116  (1850).    (N.  E.  D.] 

belgard(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  belguardo,  'fair  look' :  a  loving 
or  amorous  look. 

1590  Upon  her  eyelids  many  Giaces  sate,  I  Under  the  shadow  of  her  even 
browes,  |  Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate :  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  ti.  iii.  35. 

Belial:  Heb.  bili-ya'al,  'without  use':  worthlessness, 
treated  as  a  proper  name  for  the  Devil  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  Milton  (and  in  R.  Scott),  Belial  is  one  of  the  in- 
ferior devils. 

abt.  1380  Pe  fourpe  whel  of  belialis  carte  is  ^s:  Wvclif  (I),  AKtichrittb' 
ka  Cltrks,  ch.  v.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unprintid  Enr.  Wkt.  0/  Wfclif,  p.  s6o 
(1880).  1B84  the  chfafe  was  Bilttk,  the  second  was  Beliall,  the  thiid  Asmetlaf, 
and  aboue  a  thousand  thousand  legions:  R.  Scott,  Ditc.  Wilck.,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  iL 


p.  383.        1611  he  is  such  a  son  of  Belial,  that  a  man  cannot  speak  to  him: 

BihU,  1  Sam.,  xxv.   17. 

a  Sam.,  xx.  i.     —  And  what  concord  hath  Chtist  with  Belial  t  ib.,  2  Cor.,  vi.  15. 


'  there  happened  to  be  there  a  man  of  Belial :  iA., 


a  jtut,..**.   ft.      —   <^iiu  wiuftft  ft.viiftA/iu  uALii  vitu>ft  wiftu  ociiBi  I  (P.,  z  \.vr.,  V,.   ftj. 

1630  BelitU,  An  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  wicked  naughty  person  ;  an  Apostata, 
one  without  yoke,  &  is  many  times  taken  for  the  Deuill:  Cockerah,  Pt.  1. 
(and  Ed.).  1667    Betiai  cunc  last,  than  whom  a  Spirit  more  lewd  J  Fell  not 

from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love  |  Vice  for  it  self:  Milton,  P.  L.,  K  490 
p.  34  (1705X  1679  And  made  us  serve  as  Ministerial,  |  Like  younger  Sons  of 
Father  Btlial:  S.  Butlbk,  HtuUirat,  Pt.  in.  Cant  ii.  p.  133. 

*bella  donna, /Ar. :  It.:  fair  lady. 

1681  When  thou  seest  a  faire  and  beautiAill  person,  a  brave  Bffmuvia,  a 
bella  Donna:  R.  Burton,  Amtt.  Mtl.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  6,  Subs.  3,  Vol  u. 
P-  375  (tSsy). 

bella,  honida  bella,  phr. :  Lat, :  wars,  horrid  wars !  Virg., 
Aen.,  vL  86. 

•belladonna,  sb. :  It.  and  Mod.  Lat. :  Bot. :  lit.  'feir  lady', 
name  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Common  Dwale,  Atropa 
belladonna,  said  to  have  received  this  name  because  Italian 
women  used  the  juice  as  a  cosmetic,  but  it  is  probably  be- 
cause they  use  the  juice  to  enlarge  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Also,  the  drug  prepared  from  this  plant,  consisting  mainly  of 
the  alkaloid  Atropint,  largely  used  by  homoeopatnists. 

1658  the  Herb  commonly  called  Bella  Donna,  whose  qualities  are  wonderfully 
dormitive :  Tr.  y.  BaftUta  Porta't  J\fat.  Mag.,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  L  p.  3i8. 

bellarmlne  {-L  —  ±),  sb. :  a  large  glazed  jug  with  a  big 
body  and  a  narrow  neck,  designed  in  the  Netherlands  as  a 
caricature  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  the  great  Jesuit  contro- 
versialist and  opponent  to  the  Reformation.    [N.  E.  D.] 


K]       1861  The  capacious  bellarmine  was  filled  to 


1719  With  Jugs,  Mugs,  and  Pitchers,  and  Bellarmines  of  Suie:  D'URrsv, 
rUU,  VI.  30I  (1873).   [N.  E.  D.)       1861  The  capacioui  '   "  '"   " 

the  brim  with  fcammg  ale :  Our  Ettg.  Home,  170.   \ih.\ 

*belle,  sb.:  Fr.,  properly  fem.  of  beau,  Old  Fr.  bel:  a 
beautiful  woman,  a  fair  woman,  a  woman  who  aims  at  dress- 
ing attractively ;  also,  par  excellence,  the  most  beautiful  or 
attractive  woman  in  a  company  or  place. 

1633  Vandunke's  daughter.  The  dainty  black-ey'd  belle:  Flstcher, 
Beja»t>t  B.,  iv.  4.  (N.  E.  Ij.]  1709  Had  Nature  had  but  the  Assistance  of 
a  nttlc  jfine  Conversntion,  and  a  few  better  Examples,  she  had  made  a  perfect 
BeUe:  Mrs.   Manlkv,  New  Atal.,  Vol.  11.  p.  330  (snd  Ed.X        1713  The 


BELLOTE 

Beans  and  Belles  about  Town,  who  diets  porely  to  catch  on*  another:  Sfectattr, 
No.  506,  Oct.  lOk  p.  731/1  (Morley),  171S  O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet 
unexplor'd,  |  Could  make  a  gentle  Belle  reject  a  Lord !  Pops,  RaM  of  Loci,  L 
10,  wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  168  (i?;?).  bef.  17n  Your  prudent  grana-mammas.  ye 
modem  belles,  I  Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  wells:  CowriR, 
Retir.,  Poems,  Vol.  1.  p.  104  (1808).  1811  The  Norfolk  lass  was  the  helU  of 
the  school:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  CauHleu,  VoL  i.  p.  331  (snd  Ed-X  1830  The 
African  belles:  E.  Blaquikrk,  Tr.  Sig.  Paruuiti,  p.  333  (snd  Ed.).  1883  It 
was  by  the  intellectual  part  of  her  Iwauty  that  sne... reigned  by  right  divine, 
despite  her  shabby  gowns  and  her  cheap  ready-made  boots,  the  belle  of  the 
school:  M.  E.  Braddon,  GeUen  Calf,  Vol.  I.  ch.  L  p.  34. 

belle  amie,  phr. :  Fr. :  fair  female,  female  friend,  mistress. 

^  1835  I  will  have  the  Pope  send  him  an  ample  remission,  and  I  would  not  less 
willingly  be  intercessor  had  his  MU  atmie  been  an  abbess ;  Scott,  Taiumatt, 
ch.  xviii.  p.  76/1  (1868).  1838  beheld  the  pettifogging  countenance  of  the 
Chancellor,  instead  of  the  radiant  one  of  his  MU  amtex  Engi.  m  Freuue, 
Vol.  n.  p.  346.  1865  to  hear  one's  belle  amie  welcome  one  wiui  *A]I  serene' ! 
OuiDA,  Strathmore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  11. 

belle  assemble, /Ar.:  Fr.:  a  fashionable  gathering.  See 
assembl^e. 

1698  Whole  belles  assemblies  of  coauette*  and  beaus:  Conckevs,  Wat  at 
World,  Epil.  (1880)     [T.  L.  K.  OUphantJ 

belle  passion,  phr. :  Fr. :  tender  passion. 

1716  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Lellert.  p.  56  (1837)1  1804  Ethel,  for 
whom  his  belle pauioH,  conceived  at  first  sight,  never  diminished:  Thackkrav, 
Newcomet,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xx.  p.  sit  (1879)1 

bellementte:  Eng.  ir.  Fr.    See  abiliment. 
belle-mire,  sb. :  Fr. :  lit. '  fair  mother',  mother-in-law. 

1840  Madame  Dosne  being  Thiers'  belle-mire:  In  H.  Greville's  Diary, 
p.  141. 

•belles-lettres,  sb.  pi.:  Fr. :  ///.  'fine  letters',  including 
grammar,  rhetoric,  ana  poetry  (Littr^). 

1.  (in  English  use)  the  study  of  languages  and  literature, 
the  pursuit  of  literature  with  special  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  style  and  critical  taste,  or  to  refined  entertainment  of  the 
mind.  In  the  concrete,  belles-lettres  include  poetry  and  all 
standard  literature  which  is  not  scientific  and  technical,  but 
is  often  synonymous  with  'light-literature'. 

1665  Dr.  Sprat,  Rev.  Sorbien't  Trav.  (1708).  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant] 
1743  And,  in  order  to  gather  this  part  of  the  beliee  leitree,  he  got  a  Dutch 
Bible,  and  used  to  carry  it  to  church :  R.  North,  Livet  of  Sortht,  VoL  i. 
p.  195  (1836).  1748  above  all  things,  I  valued  myself  on  my  taste  in  the 
btUei  letiret,  and  a  talent  for  poetry :  Shollbtt,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  vi.  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  33  (1817).  1769  In  my  younger  days  I  read  chiefly  for  the  sake  oiT 
amusement,  and  1  fotmd  myself  best  amused  with  the  classics,  and  what  we  call 
the  belUt  Uttret:  Bkattih,  Letten,  Vol.  I.  No.  ai,  p.  60  (1830).  1774  The 
Belles  Lettres  were  in  fiuhloa  once,  and  so  were  futlingales  :  HoR.  WALroLX, 
Lettert,  Vol.  VL  p.  lao  (1857X  1787  Arithmetic  is  more  studied  than  the 
Graces;  and  the  Belles  Lettres  the  IJvomese  are  most  conversant  in.  are 
Lettert  of  Exchaiige:  P.  Bbckpord,  Lett.  Jr.  Hal.,  Vol.  l  p.  43^  (1803). 
18M  The  want  of  refinement  in  the  arts  and  in  belles  letiret:  Edut.  Rev., 
Vol.  a,  p.  353.  1811  where  music  and  the  various  branches  of  belles  lettres 
gave  a  zest  to  conversation :  L.  M.  Hawkins^  Countess,  Vol.  i.  p.  347  (snd 
Ed.X  1830  the  belies  lettres  cut  a  more  distinguished  figure,  if  accompanied 
by  good  letters  of  exdumge:  E.  Blaquirrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  78  (and 
Ed.l.  1864  He  also  gave  instructions  in  the  Belles  Lettres:  C.  A.  Sala, 
Quttt  Atone,  Vol.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  63. 

2.  attrib. 

1808  I  would  not  have  a  religious  man  ever  look  into  a  work  of  your  belies 
iettres  nonsense:  H.  MoRB,  Ceslebs  in  searcA  ^a  W^fe,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxix.  f.  39 
(1809). 

belloTUe:  Fr. :  'fine  prospect';  name  often  given  to  resi- 
dences which  are  or  profess  to  be  well  situated  as  to  prospect. 

Belldna :  Lat :  the  goddess  of  war  {bellum) ;  personificatioa 
of  war  or  martial  spirit 

1589    Scarce  did  this  braue  Bellona  end,  when  as  the  Battailes  ioyne; 

W.  Warner,  Albion's  England,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xvUL  p.  74.       U91  that  he 
...  .  .     _.     ,  -  *  ..         g^^ 


neither  be  to  seeke,  nor  grow  amased  in  the  furyous  rage  of  Bellanas  fi 
skyrmyshes:  Garrard,  Art  Warn,  p  7.  1603  when  Uoudy  Bellona  1 
once  hang  forth  her  flag  of  defiance :  W,  Watson,  Quodliiett  of  Relig. 


lig.  «• 
>  brave 


State,  p.  153.  1616  Thou  vainly  bragging  foole,  |  Ne're  trained  vp  in  1 
Belkmaes  schoole:  R.  C,  Timef  WlUstU.  II.  ^,  p.  33  (1871)1  abt.  1630 
And  thus  I  conclude  this  Noble  Lord,  as  a  mixture  between  prosperity  and 
adversity;  once  the  Childe  of  his  great  Mistresae  favour,  but  the  son  of 
Bellona:  (1653)  '^  Naunton,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  sj  (1870).  1646  Such  was 

her  yate,  I  wiU  not  say  her  jaut,  that  Bellona  jollow'd  her  wheresoever  she 
went :  Howell,  Le-uns  XIII.,  p.  134.  1665  his  delight  being  to  dance 
in  Armour  to  Belionets  Trump :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  60  (1677).  1667 
when  Bellona  storms,  [  With  all  her  battering  Engines  bent  to  rase  |  Some 
Capital  City :  Milton,  P.  L.,  11. 93a,  p.  79  (170SX 

liel(l)ote,  belloott  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  bellota,-'i.com^:  the 
edible  acorn  of  a  kind  of  oak,  Quercus  Ballota,  found  in  the 
Peninsula  and  N.  West  Africa. 

1797  On  the  coast  of  Sallee  and  Mamora  there  are  forests  of  .oak,  which 
produce  acorns  near  two  inches  long.  They  taste  like  chesouts,  and  are  eat 
raw  and  roasted.  This  fruit  is  called  Beltote,  and  is  sent  to  Cadiz,  where 
the  Spanish  ladies  hold  it  in  great  estimation :  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol  xu.  f.  341/3. 
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BELLUA 

bellua:  Lat.    Seebelna. 

beIliunintemecinniii,/A>-.:  Lat:  war  of  extermination,  a 
thoroughly  destructive  war. 

1006   Such  a  Minm  inttpucinum  can  never  be  waged  to  advantage  upon 
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1821  I  wo 


have 


the  stage :  Scott,  IVkt.  of  Diytlen,  Vol.  1.  p.  134. 

joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  b*uu>H  tntemtcinum  against  Jonas  Hanway :  Cot^feu. 

c/oM  Eng.  Opium-Eater,  PL  II.  p.  140(1823). 

btinainnlt6rniiicapitnm,/Ar.:  Lat:  monster  with  many 
heads,  bydra  {q.  v.)  -,  applied  by  Horace  (E^.,  i.  i,  76)  to 
the  Roman  pteople  with  reference  to  its  diversity  of  pursuits: 
an  irrational  multitude.  Burton  applies  the  phrase  quite 
differently  to  Horace. 

16S1  R.  Burton,  Amat.  Me/.,  To  Reader,  p.  66  (iSayX  —  For  the  common 
people  are  as  a  flocke  of  sheep,  a  rude  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common 
a  meer  beast,  iel/ua  miUttirtim  cafilum,  will  go  whith( 


sense,  a 

led :  i}.,  VoL  II.  p.  506. 


lersoever  they  are 
1643  Howell,  tmir.  For.  Trm.,  p.  78  (1869). 


belne,  sb.\  Old  Fr.  belue,  fr.  Lat  bilua:  a  great  beast,  a 
sea-monster,  whale. 


14T4  to  be  lyke  vnto  belues  of  the  see :  Caxton,  Ckeue,  m.  vi.  (bl.  53  f. 

1T2  A  Belve...Thy5  is  a  gn     "  "     "     "     ~  ~  " 

Armerie,  II.  6i.  [N.E.  D.] 


1ST2  A  Belve...Thys  is  a  great  fishe  in  the  Sea,  and  is  called  Belua :  Bossbwkll, 


beluga,  sb.:  Russ.  beliiga,''{a)  'the  great  sturgeon',  or 
belukha, = {b)  'the  white  whale'.  Fletcher  confused  the  Russ. 
derivative  adj.  with  beluga.     See  bielnga. 

a,  IMl  /c<bs^.. .is  made.. .out  of  the  fish  called  Ar/Antr>iu>:  Flbtchkr,  in 
R.  Haliluyf  s  Vejmfet,  p.  478  (i;98X 

b.  1797  The  oelun,  a  speaes  called  by  the  Germans  wit-JSsch,  and  by  the 
Russians  ieita-al  both  signifying  "white  ^fish:"  but  to  this  the  last  add 
morskaia,  or  *  of  the  sea,"  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  a  species  of  sturgeon 
so  named:  Bneyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Delfkmut. 

^belvedere,  belvidere,  1^. :  It:  'a  fair  view'.  Sometimes 
Anglicised  so  that  -dere  might  rhyme  with  cheer.  The  form 
betveder  is  Fr. 

1.  a  turret  on  a  house  or  a  summer-house  built  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  a  fine  prospect 

1649  the  bUshops  bankettjnig  house,  called  BeliteJere:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt. 
lial,,  fol.  40  v'.  1598  which  woiVe  is  to  bee  seene  this  day  in  Behveder 
at  Rome:  R.  Haviwcics,  Tr.  Lomatim,  Bk.  n.  p.  69.  1684  It  is  a 
Beivedere.  or  ypacioos  Room,  having  a  delightful  Prospect  of  all  sides:  Tr. 
Tavemm'e  CrU.  Seigntt's  Seng.,  p.  74.  1741  the  Balconies,  the  Galleries, 
the  Cabinets,  the  Belvederes,  aic  the  most  agreeable  Places  of  these  Apart* 
ments:  J.  Ozkll,  Tr.  Toume/ort't  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  ii.  p.  i8>.  1768  We 
walked  to  the  Belvedere  on  the  summit  of  the  hill :  HoK.  Walfolb,  Lettert, 
Vol  TV.  p.  84  (iSsyX  1833  unencumbered  by  those  fantastic  ielvidenu 
and  grot^que  naviltons,  which  in  modem  times  rather  deform  than  beautify 
a  site :  Lady  Morgan,  Saivntor  Rout.  ch.  ii  p.  13  (1855).  1838  A  narrow 

staircase.. .led  up  to  a  delightful  belvidere:  W.  Irving,  Alkambra,  p.  97. 
1864  As  a  climax  to  his  strange  proceedings,  he  added  a  tower,  or  belvedere,  to 
his  grandfathers  old  brick  house;  G.  A  Sala,  Quite  Aione,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv. 
p.  64.  1888  the  circular  open  space  at  the  stem  was  a  veriuble  Belvedere, 
from  which.. .they  could  gaze  abroad:  W.  Black,  YeUuule,  Vol.  L  ch.  xL 
p.  »09. 

2.  the  Summer  cypress,  an  ornamental  garden  plant, 
Kockia  scoparia,  Nat.  Order  Chenopodiaceae. 

1697  This  Belvidere,  or  Scoparia  is  the  Osyris  described  by  Dioscorides: 
GniARD,  HerbiU.  111.  cbtv.  556  (1633).  (N.  E.  D.]  1664  Holyluckt, 
CeiumUnet.  BeUvidere...teiatv  every  nve  or  six  ytan,  else  they  vnll  de- 
generate: Evelyn,  Kai.  Hart.,  p.  900  (1739)1  1767  leave  only  one  plant 
of  the  sunflower,  persicaria,  and  oelvidere,  in  each  patch :  J.  Abercroubie, 
Ew.  Mem  evm  Gardener,  p.  339  (1803X 

bima,  sb.:  Gk.  /S^fui:  a  raised  platform  from  which  to 
.speak.    ' 

1.  the  sanctuary  or  chancel  in  churches. 

1753  Chambers,  Cyct.,  Suppl. 

2.  the  tribune  for  speakers  in  an  Ancient  Greek  assembly 
■or  court. 

1830  had  actually  recited  the  first  Philipptc  oration  upon  the  very  Bema 
«r  Demosthenes :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Stcify,  Vol.  L  ch.  ix.  p.  ajo. 

bemi,  b  mi  (mt  It  pronunc.),  the  lowest  note  but  two  in 
Guido  Aretino's  great  scale,  namely  B}^  on  the  second  line  of 
.our  bass  stave. 


abt.  1450  [See  a  m 


1696  'B  mi,'  Bianca;  Shaks.,  Tom.  SAr.,  iii. 


I,  74.        1670  I  am  so  naturally  a  Musician,  that  Gamut,  A  re,  Bemi,  were 
the  first  words  I  could  learn  to  speak:  Skaqwsll,  Suli.  Lmrt,  i.  p.  9. 

bempl:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  B. 

ben,  sb.i  Eng.  fr.  Arab.  ^4«,— 'the  Horse-radish  tree'. 

I.  the  winged  seed  of  the  Horse-radish  tree,  Mcringa 
jpterygosperma,  or  ben-nut,  also  called  myrobalaii  {g-v."). 
Sometimes  spelt  behen,  by  confusion  with  that  name  for 
sundry  plants,  esp.  Bladder  CampioH  {White  Behen),  and 


Sea  Lavender  (Red  Behen).  Reciprocally  behen  is  spelt  ben, 
e.g.  1569  R.  Androse,  Tr.  Alessio's  Seer.,  Pt  iv.  Bk.  i. 
P-S4- 

1658  That  which  our  modeme  and  late  parfumours  call  Ben,  are  litle 
nMltt^...Myrobaianas  [called  byj  the  Arabians  Ben:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Aleuids 
Seer.,  Pl  i.  fol.  45  r».  1577  The  Phisicions  dooeth  call  theim  commonly 
Ben,  of  wbiche  there  are  twoo  sortes,  one  thei  call  Greate,  and  the  other 
Little:  The  greate  Ben  bee  these  purgatiue  Nuttes,  the  little  Ben  bee  as 
greate  as  our  Peason,  of  the  whiche  in  Italic  thei  make  that  oile  of  sweete 
smell,  which  thei  call  oile  of  Ben,  with  the  whiche  thei  do  annoynt  their  Heare: 
tRi^HTros,  Jef/ull  Nraies,  t<A.  33  r*.  1601  Myrobalanon,  [/'.  Behen)... the 

Aetiiiouan  Ben:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  //.,  Bk.  ts,  ch.  31,  Vol.  i.  p.  374. 
1797  Ben-nuts  yield,  by  expiessioo,  much  oil:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Ben, 

2.  oil  of  ben,  oil  obtained  from  the  ben-nut,  much  used  by 
watchmakers. 

1568  a  droppe  of  oyle  of  sweete  Almonds,  or  of  Gelsemines,  or  the  Oile  of 
Ben:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  Aleuit'i  Seer.,  Pt.  11.  fol.  38  r».  1677  (See  t). 
1601  The  oile  of  Ben  doth  muodifie  freckles:  Holj.and,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H., 
Bk.  33,  ch.  4,  Vol.  II.  p.  161.  1646  Of  the  large  quantity  of  oyl,  what  first 
came  forth  by  expression  from  the  S^erma  Ctti,  grew  very  white  and  clear, 
like  that  of  Almonds  of  Ben:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxvi. 
p.  140  (16S6).  1659  the  tm^tors  multiply  their  essence  of  roees  with  el, 
tig.  Rhidii,  others  with  that  [oil]  of  Ben\  Evelyn,  Cerreef*,  VoL  iiL  p.  111 
(1850), 

ben  flceato,  phr. :  It :  well  established  (fixed). 

1750  If  you  are  once  hen  fiecato  at  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  you  will  soon 
be  in  fashion  at  Rome :  Lord  CHXSTERriBLD,  Lettert,  Vol.  i.  No.  186,  p.  $68 
(«774> 

*ben  trovato,  phr.:  It.:  well  invented.  See  si  non  e 
vero,  &c 

1864  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  this  has  a  ten  trwatt  character  aboat 
it:  N.  6^  Q.,  6<h  S.,  ix.  Mar.  39,  p.  344/x 

benTennto,/M:  It:  welcome. 

1588  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3, 164.       1696  —  Tam.  SAr.,  i.  a,  383. 

bend(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  band, 
benda,  bendo.    See  quotations. 

1636  Sue  or  sixe  Bendas  of  Gokl :  Purchas,  Pitgrimt,  VoL  11.  Bk.  vii. 
p.  953*  1706  Here  are  also  Pete's  and  Bendo'% :  the  former  of  which  contain 
four  Angels,  and  the  latter  two  Ounces;  as  four  Bendo'%  make  one  Mark,  and 
two  Marks  one   Pound   of  Gold,  computed  according   to  the  common  value. 


exactly  six  hundred  and  sixty  Gildeis:  Tr.  Botman*s  Guinea,  Let.  vi.  p.  85. 
1819  an  offer  of  400  Bendas,  (£\taa.y.  Bowdich,  Miuion  to  Atkantee,  Pt.  n. 
ch.  it  p.  345.  —  A  Benda.    Two  ounces  four  ackies,  or  {,9.  currency:  it.. 


Glossary. 

bfin^  adv. :  Lat :  well,  good.  Used  as  a  mark  of  com- 
mendation. 

1888  The  first  two  senlences...deserve  from  the  literaiy  critic  at  least  the 
mark  bene:  Sal.  Rev.,  VoL  53,  p.  400. 

bene  decessit,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'he  has  left  well'  {i.e.  not  in 
consequence  of  misconduct) ;  a  testimonial  given  on  leaving 
an  institution,  such  as  a  college  or  school,  or  an  employment, 
such  as  a  curacy. 

1837  and  as  Bishops  have  always  a  great  deal  of  clever  machinery  at  work  of 
testimonials  and  bene-deeettite,  and  always  a  lawyer  at  their  elbow,  under  the  name 
of  a  secretary,  a  Curate  excluded  from  one  diocese  is  excluded  from  all ;  Syd. 
Shith,  Let.  te  Arckd.  Singtetan,  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  373/1  (1859). 

bene  vta»,  phr.-.  Late  Lat:  'well-being',  as  opposed  to 
ewe  (f.i'.),= 'being'. 

1631  How  maoy  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits.. .neglecting  all  worldly 
afiSurs,  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  eue  and  bene  eue,  to  gain  knowledge  1 
R.  BurrpN,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pl  i.  Sec  2,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  15,  Vol.  I.  p.  188  (1837) 
1647  spiritual  comforts  tend  not  simply  ad  este,  but  bene  esse :  Th.  Goodwin. 
H^]kt.,ixi'ii'lc\ioVtSer.  Stand.  Divines,'ytA.  ill.  p.  393(1861).  — joy  and  spiritual 
ravishment  tend  to  the  bene  eite,  the  comfort  of  a  Christian :  £$.,  p.  466.  i681 — 
1703  such  accessory  rules... concern  the  bene  ette,  the  well'bemg  of  them  only; 
ii.,  VoL  vii.  p.  478  (1863).  —  all  our  divines  do  acknowledge  that  genetal 
coundk  are  biit  eid  bene  ette,  and  not  absolutely  necessary:  it..  Vol.  XL  p.  160 

bene  merentlbus  (pi.), phr.:  Lat.,  to  the  well-deserving: 
bene  meriti  (pl.,  ace.  -U»),phr. :  Lat.,  <=  having  well  deserved. 

bef.  1863  a  token  awarded  by  the  cotmtry.  to  all  its  bene-merentibnt : 
Thackeray,  Remndaiout  Pafert,  p.  3o(i879X  1625  The  Vice-roy  ol  India 
in  the  prouid>n|^  of  publike  Offices  of  lustice  in  those  parts,  shall  have  a  great 
care  to  prouide  m  my  senianis  or  any  other  persons,  bene  merilet,  and  apt  for  the 
said  Offices:  Purchas,  Pitgrimt,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  isi> 

bene  placito:  It    See  a  bene  placito. 

bene  -Ttit&Si, phr.:  Lat:  'well  to  you'  (//.),  a  formula  of 
blessing.  In  Classical  Lat  used  in  drinking  health, = '  health 
to  you'. 

1885  Even  the  monks,  still  oontinuing  their  solemn  and  sad  processions,  passed 
with  a  bene  voUt  to  the  other  side:  Lord  Lvtton,  Rienti,  Bk.  VL  ch.  iv.  p.  105/1 
(t848X 
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BENECARLO 


bemeearlo,  beniearlo,  sb.-.  Sp.:  a  coane-flavored  red 
Spanish  wine. 

ITM  You  drink  beniearlo  wino.  I  drink  right  French  niarsoK:  T.  Shuidah, 
in  Surifl't  WMf.,  It.  734  (1841).    [N.E.I).]  ITSS    Black  ttraf,  UxM  wAo 

wine,  alio  port;  Csou,  Diet.  Vulg.  Teiigu*. 

'benedidte,  2nd pers.  pi.  imperat.  of  benetUcere,^'to 
bless':  Lat:  ///.  'bless  ye'  (i7««M,»'God',  or  Dominum, 
=:'the  Lord'}.  The  opoiing  of  a  formula  of  blessing  of 
which  several  varieties  survive  in  old  'Graces',  the  general 
effect  being  'bless  ye  God;  may  he  being  blessed  bless  you 
(or  'us*)'.  Hence  the  single  word  benediciU  is  used  as  if  it 
meant  'be  ye  blessed',  'bless  you'.  A  contracted  pro- 
nunciation as  a  dissyllable  is  found  in  CHAUCER,  Freres  T., 
C.  7".,  7038,  which  is  written  benste,  abt.  1460  Towneley 
Myst.,  85  [N.  E.  D.l;  also  as  a  trisyllable,  as  if  written  ben- 
diite;  Chaucer,  Wif  0/ Bathes  Prol.,  C.  T.,  5823,  and  as  a 
quadrisyllable,  bendlcite,  Sompnoures  T.,  C.  T.,  7752. 

I.  intetj. :  'bless  you' ;  also,  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, 'bless  me',  'bless  us'. 

abt.  1886  The  cod  of  lone  A  benedidte  |  How  mygbty  and  how  greet  a  lord 
is  he:  Chaucbr,  Kntt.  T..C.  T.,  1785.  abt.  ISU  Nowe,  ittudkiU,  ye 
wene  I  were  tome  hafter,  |  Or  ellys  acme  iangelynge  Jadcc  of  the  vale:  I.  Skel- 
TOM,  Magmf.,  au,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  933  (1S43X  UTS— 80  Till  she  mes  and 
driea,  and  cries  benedidte:  Gab.  Harvrv,  Liit.  Bk.,  p.  ii5(i884)l  1608 
Grace  go  with  you,  Benedidte!  Shaks.,  Miat.  for  MtM.,  ii.  3,  30.  1860 
*  Benedidte  r  said  the  Chaplain :  Barh  am,  IngoU:  Ltg.,  p.  43  (1(7^^ 

II.  sb. :  I.  the  act  or  formula  of  blessing;  esp.  the  Grace 
before  or  after  meat. 

1068  where  is  one  so  madde  except  Priestes,  to  saye  that  consecration  standes 
in  crossinge,  or  that  BtntdUett  is  to  make  a  czosset  Jahbs  Pilkington,  Confui.., 
^c,  sig.  R  iii  r*.  160S  do  recommend  their  and  our  vnitie,  peace  and  quiet 
together... to  euerie  penitent  that  comes  vnto  me  vnder  Ivntdicitt,  as  duely  and 
truly  as  for  mine  owne  needle  fbecause  sinfuU)  soule:  W.  Watson,  QwaliieU 
o/RtUg.  6^  Staitt  p.  35.  ^  1604  A  man  who  never  came  under  BenediciU^ 
nor  ever  heard  masse  or  divine  service:  R.  Parsons,  Thrtt  Comv.  0/ EngL, 
Vol.  111.  ch.  XX.  p.  4S7.  1818    the  priest  departed,  with  a  cordial  benedidte 

and  a  bow:  Ladv  Morgan,  FI.  Uacartky,  VoL  i.  ch.  v.  p.  148  (i8<9>.  1828 
The  wandering  pilgrim,  or  the  begging  friar,  answered  his  reverent  greeting  with 
a  paternal  benediaie:  Scott,  Qtunt.  Dttr.,  ch.  ii.  p.  45  (1886).  1883  The 

ttiatUcitin  of  his  followers:  Sat,  Jltv.,  VoL  54,  p.  787. 

II.  .r^.:  2.    a  blessing  carried  into  effect. 

abt.  1814  Gaf  him  swidie  bendicite  That  he  brak  his  nek  ato:  Gmji  H^arw., 
ao6.    (N.E.D.] 

III.  the  canticle  called  'the  Song  of  the  Three  Children' 
{Apocrypha,  Song  of  Three  Holy  Child.,  35 — 68),  an  occa- 
sional substitute  for  the  TV  Deum  in  the  Service  of  the 
English  Established  Church. 

Benedictine,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  Benedictlnus, 
or  Fr.  binddictin,  fern,  -ine,  fr.  Benediclus  or  Benedict  {Benet, 
Bennet),  an  Italian  monk  and  saint  who  in  6  c.  instituted  a 
very  strict  monastic  rule. 

1.  adj. :  pertaining  to  S.  Benedict  or  to  his  rule  and  order 
of  monks. 

1680  a  Benedictine  Monke:  Wadswokth,  Sf.  Pilgr.,'A  ^p.  [N.E.D.] 
1808  Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule  |  Reformed  on  Beneaictine  school : 
Scott,  Marmiaiit  ii.  iv. 

2.  sb. :  a  monk  (or  nun)  of  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict,  a  Black 
Monk. 

1608  W.  Watson,  QucdlibeU  t/Xtlig.  6*  Statt,  p.  77. 
2  a.  sb. :  kind  of  liqueur.    [N.  E.  D.] 

benedictor  (—  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  as  if  Lat.  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  benedfcere,-=Ho  bless':  one  who  blesses  or  speaks  well 
of,  a  well-wisher. 

bef.  1688  Ministen  have  muiiM  laMdaiertt.  Mucn  datortt.  many  praisers, 
few  raisen ;  many  benedictors,  few  benefactors :  T.  Adams,  WIu.,  x.  179  (1861X 

*Benedicttia,  sb.\  properly='blessed',  past  part,  of  Lat. 
benedtcere,'-\'a  bless*. 

1.  prophecy  of  Zacharias  {Luke,  i.  68—79),  used  as  a 
canticle  mtr  the  second  morning  lesson  in  the  Service  of 
the  English  Established  Church. 

2.  |>art  of  the  service  of  the  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
beginning  Benedicttts  qui  venit,  which  follows  the  Sanctns 
{q.  v.). 

^benefactor  {---t  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  benefactor,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat.  benefa£ere,  =  't.o  benefit':  one  who  confers 
benefits  on  others,  one  who  shows  kindness  in  a  substantial 
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manner,  a  well-doer;  esp.  one  who  contributes  to  the  endow- 
ment of  an  institution  by  gift  or  bequest 

bef.  1493  soo  greate  a  benefiictaur:  Caxton,  SI.  Kathtrin,  sig.  q  U  f/i. 
1SS8  Benefacters/aod  frendly  doers:  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  Barlowb,  Ridt  mi,  6'c., 
p.  84(1871).  18TS— 80  my  benefactours  and  frendes:  Gab.  Harvct,  Ltll. 
Bk.,  p.  ifi  (1884X  1679  a  benefactor  to  his  countrie:  North,  Tr.  Plutartk, 
p.  I09Q  (1613).  1600  or  to  talke  of  some  hospiull,  whose  walls  record  his 
father  a  BtHe/acin-.  B.  Jonson,  Cjmtk.  Rev.,  i,  4,  Wks.,  p.  194  (1616).  1608 
1  do  lean  upon  justice,  sir,  and  do  bring  in  here  before  your  good  honour  two 
notorious  benefactors:  SuAKi.,  Mtai./i>r  Meat.,  ii.  1,5a.  .1607  You  great 
benefacton,  sprinkle  our  sodety  with  tnankfiilness:  —  Timin,  iii.  6,  79.  1680 
his  most  bounlifiil  Bene&ctor:  Brknt,  Tr.  Seav*'!  Hut.  Ctttmc.  Tnrnt,  p.  bix. 
(1676).  1681  their  Repodtory... every  day  increases  through  the  fiivour  and 
benevolence  of  sundry  benefactors:  Evelyn,  Corrtt*.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  au  (1873). 
1868  bitter  opoosition  to  the  national  benefactors  and  the  good  of  man :  C.  Rxade, 
Hard  Cask,  VoL  L  p.  ai6.  *18T6  the  death  of  his  benefactor;  Sat.  Rn., 
Aug.  >&    [St.] 

benefiustrix,  sb. :  ^MAn-Lat,  fem.  of  Lat  benefactor,  an 
unnecessary  variation  of  benefactress. 

*b4n4fldare,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  recipient  of  a  benefit  (theatrical 
or  ordinary). 

1800  Horabull  led  the  Unljiaart  forward,  amidst  bursts  of  enthusiasm: 
Thackeray,  PtndtnnU,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  67  (1879X 

Bengal,  name  of  a  province  of  Hindustan,  including  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges,  applied  in  17, 18  cc.  to  piece-goods  ex- 
ported from  Bengal ;  hence  striped  ginghams  are  still  called 
'Bengal  stripes'. 

1678  And  sometimes  is  used  a  Bangale  that  is  brought  from  InHia,  both  for 
Lynings  to  Coats,and  for  Petticoautoo:  v4j«tfllr«/7'rei^r/7tf»UV</,n^  16.  1696 
Tis  granted  that  Bengals  and  stain'd  CaUicoes,  and  other  Eatt  India  Goods,  do 
hinder  the  Consumption  of  Norwich  stuffs:  Davbnant,  Ba.  B.  India  TriuU, 
31.    [Yule] 

Bengal  Quince.    Seebael. 
benioin:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.     See  benzoin, 
beo),  sb. :  Arab. :  bang  {g.  v.). 

1889  she  contriveth  to  defiraud  him  by  means  of  the  cup  of  wine..jnitting 
bei^  into  it:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arai.  NU.,  \<A.  1.  ch.  U.  p.  107.  18S0  Mes- 
merism and  magic-lanterns,  beul  and  opium  winna  explain  all  factsj  C.  Kingslev, 
Alton  Locke,  ch.  xxi.    (DaviesJ 

beojamln,  sb, :  corruption  of  benioin  (= benzoin,  q.  v.)  by 
assimilation  to  the  proper  name  Benjamin:  gum  benzoin; 
hence  benjamin  tree,  a  name  given  to  Styrax  Benzoin,  the 
tree  which  yields  this  gum,  and  other  trees  which  yield  oil  of 
similar  properties. 

loss  had  his  bodie  annoynted  with  oyle  of  storax  and  Beniamin  :  R.  Eden, 
Dtcadet,  Sect  ill.  p.  155  (iWsX  1S88  In  his  kiogdorne  groweth  great  store 
of  Pepper,  Ginger,  Btniamin:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frederickt  Voy.,  foL  18  r». 
1698  white  and  black  Beniamin,  and  Camphora,  are  solde  by  the  Bhar;  Tr. 
7.  Van  Limckotttit  Voyata,  Bk.  L  VoL  I.  p.  113  (i88sX  1600  Taste, 
smell...pure  beniaimiM,  the  onely  spirited  sent :  B.  Jonsoh,  Cfntk.  Rev.,  v.  4. 
Wks.,  p.  246  (1616X  1646  Resinous  or  unctuous  bodies,  and  such  as  will 
flame,  attract  most  vigorously,  and  most  thereof  without  frication ;  as  Amme, 
Benjamin:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptttid.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  S9(>686). 

benzoin,  belstin,  beojoin,  benioin,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  ben- 
juin  or  Fr.  benjoin:  an  aromatic  resin  obtained  from  the 
Styrax  benzoin  (Nat.  Order  Ebenaceae),  a  tree  of  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  used  in  medicine,  per- 
fumery, and  chemistry ;  also  called  benjamin  (f .  v.). 

1640  the  leaues  of  Benioim :  Ravnald,  Birtk  Man.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  z.  p.  150 
(161 3X  16118  Oyle  of  Bengewyne  very  excellent:  W.  Warse,  Tr.  AlatUt 
Seer.,  Pt.  I.  foL  48  r<.  —  Bengewin  a  diagme :  ii- foL  10  r:  IMS  Balsoin 

or  Benzoin  is  the  rosin  of  a  tree:  Turner,  Htri.,  Pt.  11.  foL  y>  j^.       1878  Take 


very  much  Benioin,  which  from  thence  is  carryed  to  Malacca:  at..  Vol.  1. 
1601  Laserpitium  (which  beareth  the  gum  Be^oine):    H0L1.AND, 


-  ..  —   ^  ,         33,  .     . 

vinegar,  belzoin,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  MeL,  Pt.  9, 
Sec.  a,  Mem.  3,  VoL  1.  p.  398  (iBsyX  1680  Ambar,  Bennoin,  Lignum 
Aloes,  &c  :  Purchas,  PUgrinu,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  ijoo.  1663  they  make  a 
fire  of  the  Wood  of  Sandale,  Benumin,  Storax,  and  other  sweet-scented  Woods 
and  Drugs:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  MandeUh,  Bk.  II.  p.  97  (i<69X 

beram:  Pers.    See  baiiain(i). 

ber&t,  sb. :  Turk.,  lit. '  immunity'.    See  quotations. 

168S  The  Patriarch  is  now  elected  by  his  Metropolitans  and  Atchbisiiops, 
acoording  to  the  Ecdesiasticall  Canons.  Being  dected,  he  is  confirmed  by  the 
Grand  Sigaion  Patent  or  Barut:  E.  Pagitt,  Ckrutuuu^rapku.  p.  11.  1819 
1  began  to  think  of  purchasing  a  berath : — I  mean  one  of  those  patoits  of 
exemption  from  the  ngour  of  Turki^  despotism,  which  the  Sultan  originally 
granted  to  foreign  ministers:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  167  (i8ao). 
1868  the  benit  or  exequatur:  DeiUf  Neva,  June  19,  p.  t/s. 
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BERCEAU 
beieean,  sb. :  Fr. :  cradle,  arbor,  bower,  covered  walk. 

MM  (See  aro«da].  1T8T  I  tcxik  teveral  turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered 
walk  of  acacias:  Gibbon,  DicL  &•  Fail,  Vol.  i.  p.  xxx.  (1S13).  1826  Green 
retreats  succeeded  to  winding  walks;  from  the  shady  ber^au  you  vaulted  on 
the  noble  terrace:  Lord  BsACONsriELD,  yiv.  Gnr,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  38  (1881}. 
1841  In  the  library,  that  opens  on  a  terrace,  which  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
irrvrau,  and  converted  into  a  garden,  are  two  mirrons:  Lady  Blkssincton, 
/JJir  in  France,  VoL  u.  p.  78. 

berceannette,  sb.:  ouasi-Fr.,  perhaps  bercelonnette  af- 
fected by  bercean  {q.  v.) :  cradle,  bassinette. 

1860  Oi;iDA,  Stnthmon.  Vol.  1.  ch.  xvi.  p.  <up.  1870  the  little  helpless 
baby  in  its  berceannette:  J.  Grant,  Lady  Wedatriunit  With,  Vol.  IL  ch.  v. 

bercundass:  Anglo-Ind.    See  berkundanze. 

Bereidci's  hair,  name  of  a  small  dim  constellation  near 
the  tail  of  Leo,  into  which  Aphrodite  (Venus)  is  supposed  to 
have  converted  the  hair  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Eue^etes,  King  of  Egypt,  3  c.  B.a 
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1601  neither  hath  Italic  a  sight  of  Canopus,  or  that  which  they  name  Bm- 
tief  Ikairt:  Holland,  Tr.  Phn.  If.  H.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  70,  Vol.  i.  p.  34-         1664 
See  Anco).         1713  Not  Rereoice's  Locks  first  rose  so  bright,  fTbe  heav'ns 
:  with  disheveTd  light:  Pope,  Raft  rf Leek,  v.  119,  Wks.,  VoL  L 


berenjal,  berenjaw:  Anglo-Ind.    See  briiUaiiL 
beig,  ib. :  Ger. :  'mountain';  short  for  iceberg  {q.  v.). 

18S8  There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice,  |  Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as 
a  berg  of  ice:  BvRON^/i^mu^iv.  iv.        ^oO..'  ^/S  sticlcing  up  like  a  sharp 


horn :  Once  a  MVwt,  Dec  17,  p.  517/1. 
and  floe,  I  And  Polar  light,  and  i 
^jm.  P- 139- 


.  ,.  1880  Of  sea-oow  basking  upon  berg 

stunted  Eskimo :  A.  DoBSON,  At  ike  Sign  eftht 


beigama8k(e),  berKomasco,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  It,  or 
It.  bergamasco,  adj.  to  Bergamo,  a  town  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, capital  of  the  old  province  of  Bergamasco,  whose  in- 
habitants used  to  be  ridiculed  as  clownish :  name  of  a  clown- 
ish dance;  a  native  of  Bergamasco  or  Bergamo. 

1000  will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bcrgomask  dance 
between  two  of  our  company:  Shaks.,  Midx.  NU.  Dr.,  v.  36a  —  But,  come, 
yotzr  Bergomask  :  ib.,  368.  160S  I  play  Balurdo,  a  wealthy  mountcfaankiog 
burgomasco's  heir  of  Venice :  Marston,  AntoHto  ^  Meliida,  Induct.  (N.  &  Q.J 

bergamot\  sb.,  also  aitrib. :  fr.  It.  bergamotta,  through  Fr. 
bergamotU,  or  fr.  It  Bergamo:  a  fine  variety  of  pear. 

1016  The  best  and  most  excellent  Ferric  is  made  of  little  yellow  waxe 
Peares...such  as.. .the  fine  gold  Peare,  Baigamot:  Surplkt  &  Markham, 
Cmntr.  Farm,  p.  417.  1621  here  you  have  your  boH  CristicH  Pear  and 
Bergamttt  in  perfection:  Howell,  Lett.,  11.  viii.  p.  9  (1645)1  1664  Peart. 

Winter- ifiu4,  (bakes  well)  Winter  N(rrwick  (excellently  baked)  Winter- 
BergeoHOt:    Evelyn,  Kai.   Hart.,  p.   igt  (i7a9X  1767    /'^a»... Orange 

faei^mot,  Hamden's  bergamot....9tifur  bergamot:  J.  Abbrcrohbib,  Ev.  Man 
MOW  Gardener,  p.  673/1  (1803). 

[The  proper  name  Bergamo  determined  the  form  of  the  It 
bergamotta,  if  it  be  fr.  Turk.  beg-armudi,=*  princt's  pear'.] 

bergamot*,  sb.,  also  attrib. :  fr.  It  bergamotta,  bergamotto 
( = '  bergamot-tree  ')• 

1.  a  kind  of  orange  tree  {Citrtts  Bergamia)  yielding  from 
its  blossoms  and  fruit  a  very  fragrant  essential  oil ;  also  the 
fruit  of  this  tree. 

1096  A  parcel  of  Orann  and  Burgamot  Trees;  Land.  Gas.,  No.  3196/4. 
(N.  E.  D.]  1797    BERGAMOT,  a   species  of  citron,  produced  at  first 

casually  1^  an  Italian's  grafting  a  citron  on  the  stock  of  a  beigamot  pear-tree : 
Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  the  perfume  prepared  from  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
Citrus  Bergamia. 

1766  Bring,  0  bring  thy  essence  pot,  |  Amber,  musk,  and  bergamot: 
Anstkv,  Nem  Bath  Guide,  Wks.,  p.  16  (1808)1 

3.  snuff  scented  with  bergamot. 

1716  A  wig  that's  full.  An  empty  skull,  A  box  of  burgamot:  Songt  Cottumt, 
aoi  (1849).  [N.  E.  D.]  1780  'The  better  hand  more  busy  gives  the  nose  |  It'a 
beigamot:  Cowpbr,  Tiuk,  ii.  Poems,  VoL  ii.  p.  $0(1808)1 

bergantine:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  brigantine. 
beigire,  J^. :  Fr. :  /(/.  'shepherdess',  an  easy-chair. 

1818  miss  Hauton  seated  hereelf...upon  a  bergirt:  M.  Edcbworth, 
/*a/rw«^^,  VoL  I.  p.  85  (1833)  1828  Chairs  and  sofas,  Aff^Tr  and  cAoilnv 

i»ngtm:  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  IL  p.  38.  1841  gilt  sofas,  bergiret,  and 
fanitmis,  covered  with  blue  satin:  Lady  Blbssington,  Idler  tn  France, 
VoL  I.  p.  116, 

beriberi,  .r^. :  name  of  an  acute  Oriental  disease,  endemic 
in  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  India,  the  Malay  Islands,  and  Japan. 
Also  epidemic.  The  symptoms  are  paralysis  of  the  nether 
limbs,  dropsy,  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  word  may  be 
Sin^ese,  in  which  language  bert^'Aebility'.  Perhaps 
formerly  Anglicised  as  barbiers,  a  disease  which  used  to 


9  A  complaint,  as  &r  a*  I  have  learnt,  peculiar  to  the  island  [Ceykm], 
ri-berri;  it  is  in  fact  a  dropsy  that  frequently  destroys  in  a  few  days: 
i^ALBNTlA,  Vtiy.,  I.  318.   lYule]  1830  the  Beri^beri  which  attacked 

md  ij  "  .  -      .    ..  -    -. 


attack  Europeans  and  is  thought  to  have  been  a  form  of 
betiberi. 
1809 

the  berri-1 

Lord  Valbntia,  .  -  .,  -.   

the  Indians  only,  and  generally  proved  fatal:  Young  &  Christopher,  in  Tr. 
Bt.  Gear.  Sac.,  Vol.  I.  T<^.]  1880  A  malady  much  dreaded  by  the  Japanese, 
called  Kakkl. .  .considered  to  be  the  same  disease  as  that  which,  under  the  name 
of  Beriberi,  makes  such  havoc  at  times  on  crowded  jails  and  barracks:  Miss 
Bird,  Jafan,  1.  388.    {ib.] 

berlnuidatise,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arabo-Pers.  barqand&t, 
= 'lightning-darter':  an  armed  retainer,  an  armed  private 
policeman. 

1770  the  support  of  such  Seapoys,  Peons,  and  Bercundasses,  as  may  be 
proper  for  my  asswarry  only:  Claim  o/Kn  Rada  Chum,  9/3.  1798  (Jipt. 

Welsh  has  succeeded  in  driving  the  Bengal  Berkendosaes  out  of  Assam: 
Cornwallis,  Cerrttf.,  n.  tof  (18^).  [Yule]  1794  Notice  is  hereby  given 
that  all  perwiis  desirous  of  sending  escorts  of  buiiiimdaies  or  other  armed 
men,  with  merchandise,  are  to  apply  for  passpnts:  W.  S.  Sbton-Karr, 
SeUctiont,  11.  i39(CaIcutuX    \ii.\ 

berlin,  berline,  sb. :  fr.  the  proper  name  Berlin,  capital  of 
Prussia :  a  kind  of  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  closed  body, 
and  a  seat  with  a  hood  behind,  indented  17  c.  The  form 
berline  is  Fr. 

1717  my  berlin :  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Leitert,  p.  aoo  (tSa?).  1746 
Your  distresses  in  your  journey  from  Heidleberg  to  Schaffhausen...your  black 
bread,  and  your  broken  Berline:  Lord  CHSSTERriELD,  Lettert,  Vol.  I.  No.  Bi, 
P'  '79  inii>.  1801  a  large  and  strong  berline  or  travelling-coach:  J.  W. 
Crokek,  Ettayt  Fr.  Rev.,  III.  p.  ii6  (18S7X  1860  exchanged  the  heavy 
draught  of  the  wheel  carriage  for  the  scarce  perceptible  weight  of  the  skate- 
borne  berline  or  cutter:  Once  a  Week,  Sept.  «,  p.  3s8/i. 

berlina,  berline,  sb. :  It :  pillory. 

1606  to  mount  to  the  berlina:  B.  Jonsoh,  K«^.,  v.  i>,  Wks,  p.  513  (1616X 

Bermnda,  Bermudas,  name  of  a  group  of  coral  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  more  than  600  miles  from  the  nearest  of  the 
West  Indian  islands ;  Aence,  a  kind  of  tobacco. 

abt  1640  Will  you  take  Tobacco  in  the  Rollt  here  is  a  whole  shipUding  of 
Bermudas:  Shirley,  Ca/t.  Underwit,  iv.  a,  in  (7.  PI,  11.  381  (1883)1  £N.E.I>.] 

bernous,  bernoo :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  bnmons. 

ber(r)etta:  It    SeeMietta. 

'Bersaglieri,  sb.  pi. :  It :  marksmen,  riflemen.  Regi- 
ments were  enrolled  in  the  Sardinian  army  1848  under  this 
name  which  is  taow  given  to  regiments  of  the  Italian  infantry. 

1888  the  same  war  cry  would  resound  from  a  battalion  of  dark-plumed 
Benaglieri  as  they  dashed  up  a  bank  at  their  peculiar  pace:  J)aify  Newt, 
Sept.  7,  p.  3/i. 

[It  bersagiiero—'aiTcher',  'sharpshooter',  then  'rifleman', 
fr.  bersagiio,  =  ' Archers'  butt'.] 

Berserk,  Berserkar,  Bersark,  Baresark,  sb.,  also  attrib. : 
Icelandic  berserkr,  pi.  berserkir:  a  warrior  possessed  with 
the  fury  of  battle  and  of  uncommon  strength,  a  phrensied 
Scandinavian  champion. 

1818  "Though  unaccustomed  to  such  servile  toil,"  replied  the  Berseik: 
E.  Henderson,  Iceland,  VoL  ii.  p.  63.  —  the  cairn  beneath  which  the 
Berserkir  lie  interred:  ii.  1807  "the  Boys,"  that  terrible  Berserk-tribe, 
self-organiied,  selfKlependent:  C.  Kingsley,  Two  Veart  Ago,  ch.  ii.  p.  41 
(1877).  1886  He. ..was  filled  with  a  Berserk  rage  and  thirst  for  retribution: 
Dawson,  Bf.  Hanninglon,  ch.  v.  p.  57  (1887). 

[Formerly  supposed  to  be  an  etymological  equivalent  of 
Eng.  baresark,  i.e.  bare-shirt,  meaning  '  without  armour ', 
now  thought  to  mean  'bear-sark',  i.e.  'bear-coat'.] 

Berserkarwnth :  Ger. :  Berserk  rage. 

1880  Miss  Yongb,  Pillart  a/ the  Houte,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxxii.  p.  ai8. 

besestan(o),  besestein:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  and  Turk.    See 
basiBtane. 
beshlik',  sb. :  E.  Turk.    bUskligh :  covering  for  the  head. 

1864  the  gold  braid  of  forage  caps,— the  sombre  hoods  of  besbliks:  Arch. 
Forbes,  Xmat  in  Khyber  Pau.  1884  Hanging  between  the  shoulders  is 
the  bathlik,  or  hood,  worn  during  bad  weather  (by  the  Daghestans]:  EoM. 
O'Donovam,  Merv,  ch.  ii.  p.  27  (New  York). 

'•beshlik',  sb.:  Turk.:  a  coin  worth  five  {besh)  piastres. 

1888  The  bethlik  (worth  about  a  franc]  is  far  from  being  worth  a  hundred 
paras:  Matuhetter  Exam.,  Jan.  37,  p.  s/x. 

*be80  las  manos,  phr.:  Sp.:  'I  kiss  your  {lit.  'the') 
hands',  a  respectful  salutation. 

1078—80  I  like  not  those  same  congyes  by  Beso  las  Manos:  Gab.  Harvet, 
Lett.  Bk.,  p.  136  (1884).  1089  With  vs  thewemen...in  steed  of  an  offer  to  the 
hand,  to  say  these  woitls  Beae  lot  manot:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poet.,  iil  xxiv. 
p.  393  (1869).  1098  When  they  m^ete  in  the  str^etes  a  good  space  befbte 
they  come  together,  they  beginnc  with  a  great  Besolas  manos,  to  stoopc  [with] 
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their  bodiei,  and  to  thnut  foith  their  foot  to  salute  each  other:  Tr.  %  Kno 
Limckettn't  Vtjagts,  Bk.  i.  Vol  i.  p.  194  (1885).  163S  So  with  my  btta 
manox  to  Sir  Francitco  Imftriall  I  rest. .J.  H. :  Howbll,  i>//.,  in.  xxxiv. 
p.  X15  (1645).  16M  after  a  Leash  of  Congtti^  and  a  brace  ^  Bmxa  lot 
moHiUj  the  Mercer  told  htm:  John  TAVLOKf  fVis,,  sig.  li  i  v*li.  1686 
Vouclmfe  a  beso  la  manos,  and  a  cringe  |  Of  the  last  olition;  Hassingbr, 
Dtiif  FhrtHct,  iii.  i.  Wks.,  p.  179/3  (1839).  1643  Nor  can  I  relate  the 
history  of  my  life.. .with  a  Bno  lot  mtuut  to  Fortune,  or  a  bare  gramercy  to  m' 

food  Stars:  Sir  Th.  Bkown,  Rtlig.  Mtd.,  i  xvii.  Wki^  VoL  11.  p.  343(i8saJ 
666  One  period  more,  my  Lord,  and  hse  lot  manot:  Evelyn,  Comt^.,  Vol 
111.  p.  177  (i87aX  1677  having  ordered  us  a  convoy  and  received  from  us 

the  commements  of  a  Beta  iu  mamu,  he  returned  with  his  troop  of  Cooael- 
bashes:  Sir  Th.  Hkrbbrt,  Tntv.,  p.  117  (1677X 

besogne,  si. :  Fr.  fr.  It.  bisognoy  or  Sp.  bisofio  (see  besogno) : 
a  raw  soldier,  a  low,  needy  rascal. 

1604  vnslcilful  and  vnexpert  new  Betoigntt:  T.  Diggbs,  Fourt  Farad., 
11.  p.  63.  1616  Against  this  ho6t.  and  this  invincible  commander,  shall  we 
have  every  besogne  and  fool  a  leader?  Chapman,  Odyts.,  £p.  Ded..  5a 
(N.  E.D.]  16S8  Beat  the  Bessognes  that  lie  hid  in  the  carriages:  Brohk, 
Cav«ntGard.,\.VA.   [ild.] 

b«Bogno,  besognio,  biso(g)nlo,  sb.:  It.  bisogno,  fr.  Sp. 
bisoHo,  'a  novice',  'raw  soldier':  a  raw  soldier,  a  low,  needy 
rascal.    Hence,  bezonlan,  besognier. 

1691  old  and  perfect  souldiers,  that  know  these  lawes  and  their  dntie  by 
heart,  and  at  their  fingers  endes,  and  the  rest  Bitoniant  and  fresh-water 
souldieis,  that  are  ignorant :  Garrard,  Art  iVam,  p.  49.  —  merites  the  name 
of  a  raw  souldier  and  Bitognia:  «(.,  p.  17a  1098  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile 

bezonians:  Shaks.,  //  HtM.  VI.,  iv.  i,  134.  1699—1633  the  souldiers... 
who  after  the  common  custome  of  their  profes-sion  (except  when  they  be  l>etoniot\ 
sought  to  pleasure  him;  R.  Hawkins,  Voyagt  South  Sea,  |  xxl  p.  x6o  (1878). 

1697  Under  which  kingj  Besonianfspeak^  ordie:  Shaks.,  II  Hen.  /K,v.  3, 1x8. 

1698  he  himselfe  ensigning  and  teaching  the  BitogHiot  and  rawe  men:  R. 
Barret,  Tkttr.  0/  Warrtt,  Bk.  11.  p.  16.  —  Bisaptw  or  BitoHMu,  a  Spanish 
or  Italian  word,  and  is,  as  we  terme  it,  a  raw  souldier,  vnexpert  in  his  weapon, 
and  other  Military  points:  ib.,  Table.  1600  your  Criticke,  or  your  Betto'giw: 
B.  JoNSON,  Cfnitk.  Rev.,  v.  4,  Wks.,  p.  243  (16x6).  1601  Briefe,  that  Jesuits 
who  in  their  institution  are  but  Confessors.. .but  Graduates,  BetoHot  and  Profi. 
dents  towards  perfection,  shoulde  dare  so  basely  to  blemish  the  Seminaries 
whose  institution  is  far  more  hautie :  A.  C,  Antto.  to  Let.  0/ a  yetuited  Gent., 
p.  14.  1604  our  best  souldiers  shall  be  raw  Bitpgniot:  D.  DlGCSS,  Fourt 
Parad.,  rv.  p.  xia  1633  a  poor  bisoznion;  Massincer,  Maid  Hon.,  iv.  i, 
Wks.,  p.  303/x  (1839X  1830  to  coucn  my  knightly  spear  against  base  and 
pilferug  besognios  and  marauders :  Scott,  Monastery,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  457/a. 

besoigne,  sb. :  Fr. :  business,  affair. 

1474  thynges  that  apperte^e  to  the  counceyll/and  to  the  beioyngne  of  the 
royame :  Caxton,  Clutie.  iv.  iL  fol.  65  r*. 

[Old.  Fr.  besoigne,  fern.,  is  fr.  It.  *tr<»f7»a,=' business';  Fr. 
besoin,  masc,  fr.  It.  ^w^^<?,  =  'need',  'want'.  Prof.  Skeat 
quotes  an  Old  Fr.  form  busotgties.'\ 

besoin,  sb. :  Fr. :  want,  desire. 

1808  I  had  observed. ..a  sort  of  mechanical  betotn  to  be  charitably  busy: 
H.  More,  CaMt  in  tearch  of  a  Wife,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xxii.  p.  335  (1809).  1810 
and  her  letters  are  divided. ..between  her  betoin  de  mourir  [to  die]  for  M.  Mora, 
and  her  delight  in  living  for  M.  Guibeit:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  15,  p.  480.  1814  a 
monotony.. .poorly  relieved. ..by  the  ietain  du  tfectacte  (for  'sight-seeing']  which 
prevails  so  conspicuously  through  all  iu  orders:  ib..  Vol.  93,  p.  308.  1884 
There  are  some  characters  in  which  the  besoin  d^itrt  o/iw/tof  being  loved] 
is  the  strongest  motive  power  of  their  activities,  intellectual  and  moral:  Tablet, 
May  31,  p.  849/1. 

bdta,  sb. :  name  of  the  second  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
B,  /3.  Used  in  various  scientific  nomenclatures  to  indicate 
'second'  in  classification. 

bef  1400  (See  alpha].       1783  [See  alpba]. 

[Gk.  ^ifra,  fr.  Phcenician  ^^M,=* house*.] 
*bfite,  ctdj. :  Fr. :  silly,  stupid,  dull. 

1838  The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas!  |  When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie 
with  Moliire's  bite:  Byron,  y>«i<  Juan,  xiv.  xdv.  IMS  I  should  die  of  a 
mistress  who  was  bite,  and  their  wit's  rarely  worth  much  liU  they've  come  to 
their  first  touch  of  rouge :  OuioA,  Stretikmort,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  88. 

♦bfite  noire, /^r. :  Fr. :  lit.  'black  beast',  object  of  especial 
aversion. 

1860  your  or  anyone  else's  btte  uoirt  is  apt  to  get  polished  off  with  a  few 
extra  touches  of  blacliing:  Houtekold  Words,  July  6,  p  359/1.  1860  Jung 

Bahadoor,  who  is  evidently  the  present  btte  ntir  of  our  j^neral's  life :  W,  H. 
Russell,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  309.  1666  It  wax  the  b£te  noire  of  Clerk  Gum's 

life,  Mrs  Jones :  Mrs.  H.  Wood,  Eltter'i  Folly,  ch.  xiv.  p.  164  (1871X  1881 
Nearest  10  me  on  the  long  bench,  I  again  detected  my  btte  noirt  Ulric: 
G.  Phillihorb,  Uncle  Z.,  ch.  vL  p.  89. 

*betel  {li  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port,  betel,  beUle,  betle,  belre, 
vitele. 

I.  a  climbing  plant  of  the  pepper  genus.  Piper  betle;  the 
heart-shaped  leaf^  of  this  plant,  chewed  in  India  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  with  lime  and  areca ;,  the  compound 
chewed. 

1660  she  eateth  modi  of  the  herbe  called  Belota,  wherby  she  is  driuen  into  a 
madnes:  R.  Edbn,  Neiue  India,  p.  31  (Arber,  1885).  1688  which  <Tuict 
\.Artha\  they  eat...with  the  leafe  of  an  hearbe  wbidi  they  call  Bettelt,  the  which 
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is  likevnto  our  luye  leafe:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FredtrieKi  Voy.,  foL  ta  r«. 
1698  the  whole  luy  long  they  (doe  nothing,  but  sit  and]  chawe  leaves  (or 
hearbes],  called  Bettele,  with  chalke  and  a  (certaine]  fruit  called  Arrequa; 
Tr.  y.  Van  Linschoten't  Voyages,  Bk.  L  Vol.  I.  p.  313  (1885X  —The  leaves 
called  Bettele  or  Beltre,  which  is  very  common  in  India,  and  daylv  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  doe  grow  in  all  places  of  Inoia :  ib..  Vol.  11.  p.  6x  1636  leaues  of  a 
Tree  called  Bettre  (or  VeteU)  like  Bay  leaues:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  I. 
Bk.  ii.  p.  38.  1637  The  Root,  and  Leafe  Betel:  Bacon,  Mat.  Hist.,  Cent. 

viiL  I  736.  1666  they  eat  it  (Arecca]  not  alone,  but  wrap  it  in  a  leaf  of 
Betels  or  Betree  which  hath  neither  flower  nor  moisture :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 
Trav.,a.  ju  (16^7).  1678  Of  these  Leaves  and  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  Are* 
mingled  with  a  httle  Chalk  is  made  the  Indian  Betle  which  is  very  stomachical 
and  a  great  Regule  at  visiu:  J.  Ray,  7oum.  Low  Conntr.,  p.  37.  1683 
perpetually  chewing  betel  to  preserve  tnem  [the  teeth]  from  tiie  tooth-ache: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  177  (1873).  1684  he  presently  presented  me 
with  some  of  his  BetU:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmier's  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  Pt.  2,  Bk.  i. 
p.  93.  —  Tobacco  and  Beue :  ib.,f.  toa  —  He  therefore  presented  to  him,  as 
twere  to  do  him  honour,  a  Betele,  which  he  could  not  refuse  to  chvw...Betele  is 
a  little  knot  made  up  of  very  delicate  leaves  and  some  other  things:  ib.,  VoL  11. 
p.  4.  1776  Comaul  ul  Oeen...gave  me  beetle,  and  a  hooka  to  smoke:  Trial  of 
yosepk  Fowke,  6/1.  1836  sat  smoking,  confidently  chewing  his  betel: 
Hockley,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch.  iii.  p.  33  (X884).  1864  his  Excellenc^r 
consumed  betel  out  of  a  silver  box:  Thackeray,  Mtwcontes,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viii. 
p.  88  (1879X  1888  Until  lately  the  leaves  had  been  used  merely  as  a  nervous 
stimulant,  like  opium  in  C^ina  and  betel  in  the  East  Indies:  Atktnseum, 
Dec  39,  p.  88£/i. 

2.  betel-Hut,  betel-tree,  mistaken  names  for  the  axeca  nut, 
areca  palm. 

1678  Frybr.  E.  India,  p.  40  (ifaSl  [Yule]  1706  If  I  had  been  obliged 
to  bntow  a  Name  on  this  wietcbed  Fruit,  I  should  rather  have  called  it  the 
African  Beetel  or  Anca  ^  Areca\,  which  would  have  been  much  properer  \.sic\ 
than  Cabbage;  since  whatever  I  nave  heard  concerning  the  Indian  Beetel  or 
Anca,  exactly  agrees  with  the  Taste  and  Virtue  of  this  Fruit:  Tr.  BosmaiCt 
Guinea,  Let.  xvi.  p.  307. 

Variants,  16 c.  betola,  16,  ij  cc  bet{t)ele,  bet{t)le,  bet(t)re, 
17  c. — 19  c.  beetle. 

[Port  ^<?/i?/,  vitele,  &c.  fr.  Malay,  veftila,  Tamil  ve{(iUi,  cf. 
Skt  «4/M,  =  ' betel'.] 

^Bethel:  Heb.  bitk-el,='ho\ise  of  God',  proper  name  of 
a  holy  place  in  Palestine;  see  Gen.,  xxviii.  17,  xxxv.  15. 

1.  a  holy  place,  a  place  for  worship. 

2.  a  building  for  worship,  esp.  a  nonconformist  chapel, 
some  of  which  are  inscribed  with  the  name  'Bethel*.  Also  a 
place  of  worship  for  seamen. 

''Betbesda,  name  of  a  pool  at  Jerusalem,  the  waters  of 
which  at  certain  times  had  healing  virtue.  See  ^oAn,  v. 
2 — 7.  The  name  may  be  Heb.  MtA-AestlaA,'^  house  of 
mercy.    Often  used  as  the  title  of  nonconformist  chapels. 

1664  pious  Julia  (Angel-wise)  |  Moves  the  BetAesda  of  her  trickling  eyes  i 
To  cure  the  spittle-trorlds  of  maladies :  J.  Clevblano,  Poems,  p.  8  (i6s4X 

bfttise,  sb. :  Fr. :  silliness,  stupidity. 

1846  such  bttises  [of  flimsy  excuses] :  Lady  H.  Stanropb,  Mem.,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  X.  p.  359.  1862  And  I  repent  me,  see  you,  of  having  had  the  bitiae 
to  pity  you  I  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  147  (1887X 

betola:  Eng.  fr.  Port    See  beteL 

betsi,  betso:  It    See  bezso. 

bet(t)eel»,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port  beatilha:  a  kind  of 
muslin,  which  used  to  be  produced  in  India. 

1698  this  lixmen  is  of  divers  sorts,  and  is  called  Sararopuras,  Cassas, 
Comsas,  Beatillias,  Satopassas,  and  a  thousande  [such  like  names]:  Tr.  J.  Van 
Linscketen't  Voyaget,  Bk.  L  VoL  L  p.  95  (i88;X  1<87  [See  adatl].  1737 
Before  Aurungseo  conquered  Visia^re,  this  country  (Sundah)  produced  the 
finest  Betteelos  or  Muslins  in  India:  A.  Hamilton,  East  Indies,  1.  964. 
[Yule] 

Variants,  16  c.  beatillia,  17  c.  beteela,  17,  18  cc.  bettily,  bet- 
tillee,  beKjiellee,  18  c.  betteela, 

Benlah.    See  first  quotation. 

1611  thou  shall  be  called  Hephzi-bah,  and  thy  land  Beulah;  for  the  Lord 
delighteth  in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be  married:  Bible,  Isaiah,  UiL  4.  1678 
by  this  time  the  Pilgrims  were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  entering 
into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very  sweet  and  pleasant :  BtlMVAN, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Pt  1.  p.  179  (1887X  1830  Bunyan  journeyed  to  that 
bright  and  fruitful  land  of  Beulah :  Macaulay,  Essays,  p  190  (1877). 

*beiirt<,  benry:  Fr.  *«<rr/,='buttered':  name  of  a  kind 
of  pear.    Anglicised  in  18  c,  now  treated  as  French. 

1866  She  had  eaten  some  brown  beurrf  pears:  Mrs.  Gaskbll,  Wives  &• 
Dttu.,  I.  197.  (N. E.D.I  1883  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cornish  GUliflower 
apples,  and  Flemish  Beauty  and  Brown  Beurre  pean;  Birmingham  Wkly. 
Pott,  Sept.  35,  p.  t/6. 

b^Tue,  sb. :  Fr. :  blunder,  oversight,  ///.  'double  view'. 

1883  The  b<vue  of  the  English  lady  who  opined  that  it  was  an  act  of  the 
giosseu  impertinence :  lUustr.  Ztnd.  ffews,  Dec  8,  p.  547/3. 
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'bey,  s6. :  Mod.  Turk,  pronunciation  of  beg  (ff.  v.) :  a 
governor  of  a  district,  a  person  of  rank  among  the  Turks. 

1099  A  commaunderaent  to  the  Bjvtt  and  Caditt  of  MtitHn  and  RkctUs'. 
K  Hakluvt,  ycyages,  VoL  n.  i.  p.  igj.  ITM  Each  of  these  Divisions  hath 
a  Ba^t  or  General,  who  gives  so  many  Thousand  Pieces  of  Eieht  Monthly 
for  his  Place  to  the  Veyy  or  Govemour  of  Algier:  J.  Pf-rrs,  Ace.  Moham^, 
p.  19.  1T42  ISee  baabaw  >].        1793  the  bashaw  is  very  careful  how  he 

provokes  tht  little  princes,  or  beys;  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.^  Vol.  11. 
p.  €oQ  (1796^.  IflOO  It  was  governed  by  beys,  and  pashas  of  two  tails,  sent  by 
the  Porte:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol  11.  ch.  i.  p.  ar  1880  The 

Beys  are  recalled  to  the  scat  of  government;  E.  B1.AQUIERE,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti^ 
p.  310  (and  EdA  1886  No  one  can  read  without  a  smile  the  description  of 
die  two-year-old  Bey,  buttoned  up  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  superior  officer: 
AtMerumtMt  July  10,  p.  40/3. 

beylic,  sd. :  Turk,  begliq,  in  mod.  pronunciation  beylig  (see 
beglic) :  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bey. 

1743  To  Morat  he  left  the  beylic;  R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  ill.  84. 
(N.  £.  D.]  1888  In  former  days... the  Beylik  was. ..without  roads  or  accom- 
modation of  any  sort  outside  of  Tunis;  Atketuxum,  Jan,  aS,  p.  111/3. 

Beyram:  Turk.    See  Bairam. 

bezant,  bezaunte,  bezaunde:  £ng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  See 
fayiant. 

bezestan,  bezesteen,  bezestein,  bezisten:  Eng.  fr. 
Pers.  and  Turk.    See  bacdstane. 

beziqne  (.±ii),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bMgue,  bisy,  it.  Pers. 
^«fcA/,=' sport',  'game',  ^&»f,='play',  'sport':  a  game  at 
cards,  introduced  about  i860. 

Variants,  baeique,  bizique  [N.  E.  D.]. 

[It  appears  that  the  Italian  name  for  the  game  is  bazzica, 
which  means  'company',  'intimacy'.  Perhaps  the  name  re- 
fers to  the  appearance  of  a  black  queen  and  red  knave  to- 
gether. It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the  name  is  origin- 
ally Italian,  or  an  Oriental  form  assimilated  to  an  Italian 
word.] 

bezo  las  manos:  Sp.    See  beso  las  manos. 

*be«»r  (.i  —^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Mod.  Lat.  or  Fr. 

I.  a  concretion  sometimes  found  in  the  Persian  Wild- 
goat,  or  a  similar  concretion  found  in  the  intestines  of 
American  Llamas  (also  called  Western  bezoar  stone  or 
egagropile),  both  formerly  valued  as  antidotes,  especially  the 
Oriental  variety.  Hence,  any  antidote  or  counter-poison. 
Also,  any  stone  resembling  the  intestinal  calculus  bezoar 
which  was  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  true  mineral. 

1477  Whom  my  Matter  with  great  Engine,  j  Cured  with  Bttoart  of  the 
Mine:  T.  Norton,  OrdinaU,  ch.  v.  in  Ashmole's  Tkeat.  Chem.  Brit.,  y.  7a 
(i65aX  1877  three  Beiaar  stones :  Frampton.  Joy/uU  Newts,  fol.  64  r«. 
—  You  dooe  write  in  your  booke,  giuying  knowledge  of  the  BeMoar  stone, 
and  doe  giue  the  signes  of  the  beastes  whiche  hath  them :  id.,  fol  65  r*.  1098 
the  stone  called  Bezars  stone,  which  is  very  costly  and  proved  to  be  good  against 
poyson :  Tr.  J.  Van  Liitukatens  Voyages,  Bk.  1.  Vol.  1.  p.  lao  (iMs).  1899 
nave  you  no  unicomes  home,  nor  bezoars  stone  about  you?  B.  Jonson,  Ev. 
Han  out  of  kit  tium.,  v.  s,  Wks.,  p.  166  (1616).  1603  any  bezar,  pearle, 
golde,  or  vnicomes  home :  W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  of  Relig.  a*  State,  p.  345. 
1607  a  stone  (called  BebaAard,  or  Betakar):  Topsii-l,  Fottrf.  Beattt, 
p.  13a.  1631  I  have  read  of  a  Duke  of  Milan,  and  others^  who  were 
poyson'd  by  reading  of  a  Letter,  but  yours  produc'd  contrary  effects  in  me. 
It  oecune  an  antidot,  or  rather  a  most  Soverain  Cordiall  to  me,  more  operative 
then  Bttar:  Howell,  Lett.,  1.  xxxi.  p.  61  (i&f;X  1638  Diamants,  and 
Bnaar  stones :  Purch as,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  u.  p.  87.  1637  there  is  a 
Tertwnis  Beioar,  and  another  without  vertuc.the  Vertuoiis  is  taken  from  the 
Beast;  Bacon,  Nat.  Hitt.,  Cent.  v.  |  49^  1630  Fean  and  opinion  makes  it 
rellish  well,  |  Whilst  Beater  stone,  and  mighty  Mitkridate,  J  To  all  degrees  are 
great  in  estimate;  John  Tavlok,  Wkt.,  sig.  H  6  t^/i.  1646  many  Simples 
...as  Senna,  Rhniarb,  Bezoar,  Ambregrii:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £>., 
Bk.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  ao  (1686X  1665  many  minerals  and  stones  of  lustre,  as 
Jacynths,  Jasper,  Chrysolite,  Onyx,  Turquoise,  Serpentine,  and  Granats: 
Fezars  and  Pearls  also  (than  which  no  part  of  the  World  has  better)  are  no  less 
vahiable;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  314  (1677).  —  Nuts...b  colour  and  shape 
not  unlike  the  Beazer ;  the  keraell  tasted  like  an  Acora:  ii>.,  p.  38a.  —  Bezar, 
ot  as  the  Persians  call  it  Pezar  and  Pa-takar  is  of  two  sorts;   found  both  in 
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Atia  and  America. ..\i  is  oft  found  in  the  stomach  or  maw  of  a  Goat  in  Peru, 
and  upon  tlie  Indian  Mountains:  U.,  p.  371.  1675  Oriental  Bezoar,  Uni. 
ooms-hom,  and  Ambergreece:  H.  Woollbv,  GeMlltwoman't  Comfanion, 
p.  iSa. 

2.  the  Persian  Wild-goat  {Capra  Aegagrtts),  also  called 
bezoar-goat 

1614  the  King  hath  Deare,  Rammes,  Veniathoes  or  Beaion,  Lyons, 
Leopards,  and  woluet:  R.  Covrrtb,  Voyage,  p.  38. 

Variants,  15  c. — 19  c  bezoar,  16  c  bezoar,  16,  17  cc.  bezar, 
bezakar,  17  c.  beazer,  besar,  beaxor,  beso{h)ard,  bezoart,  18  c. 
besaar. 

[Mod.  Lat  and  Fr.  bezakar,  bezoar,  bezoar,  fr.  Arab,  bi- 
zakr,  badizahr,  fr.  Pers./d</-*a^r,='counter-poison'.] 

S.  D. 


bezso^  pi,  bezzi,  sb. :  It, :  a  small  coin  worth  about  a 
farthing. 

1617  Touching  the  brasse  moneys,  twentie  soldi  make  a  liie,  two  soldi  or 
three  susines  make  a  gagetu,  two  betsi  or  three  quatrines,  make  a  soldo  or 
marketta,  and  four  bagatines  make  a  quatrine:  V.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Pt.  1. 
p.  a9i.  1641  At  a  word,  thirty  livres:  I'll  not  bate  you  a  bctso:  Antiquary, 

lii.  I,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt's  Old  Playt,  VoL  xiii.  p.  460  (1875). 

*bhang:  Anglo-Ind.    See  bang. 

bhat,  Uiant,  bawt,  sb.:  Hind,  bh&t:  a  professional  bard 
in  India.  Many  bhots  act  as  sureties,  and  in  N.  W.  India 
used  to  secure  travellers  from  Rajpoots  (see  Sajpoot). 

177B_  The  Hindoo  rajahs  and  Mahratta  chieftains  have  generally  a  Bhant  in 
the  family,  who  attends  them  on  public  occasions. ..sounds  their  praise,  and 
proclaims  their  titles  in  hyperbolical  and  figurative  language:  Forbes,  Or. 
Mem.,\\.ic){\Zx-!^  [Yule]  1810  Siva,  wiping  the  drops  of  sweat  from  his 

brow,  shook  them  to  earth,  upon  which  the  Bawts,  or  Bards,  immediately  sprang 
up:  M.  Graham,  Tixinui/,  169(1813).  \ib.'\  1838  A 'Bhat' or  Bard  came  to 
ask  a  gratuity:  Bp.  Heber,  Narrative,  11.  53(1844).    \ib.\ 

bheesty,  bhisti,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  bihishtl,-'^^.  per- 
son of  paradise  {bihisht)':  a  servant  who  supplies  water  for  a 
family,  carrying  it  in  a  goat-skin  slung  on  his  back. 

1781  1  have  the  happiness  to  inform  you  of  the  fall  of  Bijah  Gurh  on 
the  9th  inst.  with  the  loss  of  only  1  sepoy,  i  beasty  and  a  cossy  killed :  Let., 
in  Ind.  Gat.,  Nov.  34.  [Yule]  1810  If^  he  carries  the  water  himself  in  the 
skin  of  a  goat,  prepared  for  that  purpose,  he  then  receives  the  designation 
of  bheesty:  Williamson,  K.  M.,  i.  339.  [ib.]  1861  Calcutu  is  supplied 
with  excellent  water,  brought  from  the  numerous  tanks  throughout  the  city  by 
water-bearers  or  bakisties  [familiarly  called  beettitt  by  the  English),  who  carry 
it  in  large  leathern  bags;  Chambers,  E)uycl.,i.v.  Calcutta.  XUH  a  bkitti, 
a  water^arrier:  M.  Crawford,  .Wr.  Itaact,  ch.  xi.  p.  331.  1884  Before 
General  M—  reached  the  tenu  his  bheestie  overtook  him :  F.  Bovlb,  Border- 
land, p.  158. 

bholiah:  Anglo-Ind.    See  banleah. 
''biais,  sb. :  Fr. :  slope,  slant. 

*1876  sleeves  of  medium  size  with  broad  biais;  Echo,  Aug.  30,  Article  oh 
Fathiont.   [St.] 

Uanco,  sb,:  It.:  lit.  'white',  name  of  an  old  kind  of  coin. 

1617  tan  bolignei  make  one  bianco,  and  two  brasse  quatrines  make  a 
susine:  F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Pt.  l.  p.  391.  —  two  lires  of  Genoa  make  about 
three  lires  of  Milan,  foure  brasse  quatrines  make  a  soldo,  nine  soldi  make  a 
bianco :  ib. ,  p.  39a. 

bibelot,  sb. :  Fr. :  trinket,  small  object  of  vertu. 

1883  OuiDA,  in  Belgravia,  Vol.  xlvi.  p.  453.  1886  In  her  own  eyes  she 
was  indeed  living  in  a  stale  approaching  to  penury,  but  the  spectacle  of  her 
pictures,  her  furniture  and  her  bibekMs  had  impressed  John  with  a  very  different 
idea :  M.  Cxawpord,  Teslt  Lont.  Par.,  Vol.  11.  di.  vi  p.  131. 

^bibliomania,  sb. :  guasi-G\i.  coined  from  /Si/SX/o-Vi^^^'book', 
and  fiapia,— 'madness'  (see  mania):  extravagant  passion  for 
books,  esp.  for  rare  or  exquisite  books. 

1809  Bibliomania,  or  Book-madness:  Dibdin,  Title. 

biblioteca,  sb. :  It. :  library. 

1645  The  biblioteca  is  painted  by  P.  Pemigino  and  Raphael:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  191  (1873). 

UUiothdca,  sb.:  Lat.  fir.  Gk.  /3i/3Xio0ijn>,= 'book-case', 
'library',  in  Late  Gk.  =  ' Bible':  a  library,  a  bibliographer's 
catalogue,  a  series  of  books.    [N.  E.  D.] 

*bil>liot&^lie,  sb.:  Fr. :  library.  Anglicised  in  16c.  as 
bibliotheke. 

1649  He  [Alcuinus]  muche  commendeth  a  biblyotheke  or  library  in  Vorke : 
Balb^  ConcL  Ltlamtt  youm.  [T.]  1601  dedicating  his  Bibliotheque, 
containing  all  the  bookes  that  ever  were  written :  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H,, 
Bk.  35,  ch.  3,  VoL  II.  p.  533. 

Variants,  17  c.  bibliotheicke,  bibliothec,  bibliothek,  biblio- 
theck.    [N.E.  D.] 

Uceps,  adj.  and  sb. :  Lat  adj.  ^/'ic^.r,= 'two-headed':  name 
of  the  muscle  on  the  front  of  the  upper  arm,  often  used  as 
representative  of  muscular  strength. 

*biche-de-mer:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  bdche-de-mer. 

biddikil :  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  binnafile. 

*bidet,  sb.:  Fr. :  pony.  Perhaps  Anglicised  by  Jonson 
(1630  Chloridia,  Wks.,  p.  656/2,  Ed.  i860). 

1763  sometimes  I  shall  take  a  bidet— (a  liitle  post-horse)  and  scamper 
before:  Stbrnb,  Letttrt,  No.  xxvi.  Wks.,  p.  749/3  (1839). 
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Udri,  Uilree^  Uddry,  sb. :  Hind.  Btdtl:  naxai  of  a  city  in 
the  Deccan,  applied  to  a  kind  of  damascening  in  metals 
upon  a  ground  of  pewter  alloyed  with  copper. 

1794  You  may  have  heard  of  Bidrjr  Work:  Enn^.  Mar.,  aog.  [N.E.D.] 
1886  Bidri  Ware. ..one  of  the  moat  iDteretting  forma  of  metal  woilc  met  with  in 
India, ..flat  |>ieces  of  silver,  cut  into  various  patterns  are  inlaid  upon  a  metal 
surface,  consistingof  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc:  Art  y»umal,  Exkii.  Suffl., 

p.  15/1. 

bieltiga:  Russ.    See  beluga. 

o.  1643  we  saw  a  Fisher-man,  who  coming  dose  l>y  oar  Ship^ide,  toolc  a 
SUhm,  or  white-fish,  which  was  above  eight  foot  long,  and  above  four  foot 
hraadT  It  was  somewhat  like  a  Sturgeon,  but  much  whiter:  J.  Da  vies, 
Amiauadtrt  Trav.,  Blc  iv.  p.  193(1669)1 

♦Wenaim6,/>Ar.:  Fr.:  well  beloved,  darling.  Louis  XV. 
was  called  le  bien  aimd. 

1848  Wdliam,  bitn  tUml:  Lord  Lvtton,  Harold,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  o/a 
<3rdEd).  * 

bien  chanss^  Jem.  -stfe,  phr. :  Fr. :  well  shod,  with  neat 
boots  or  shoes. 

1819  I,  who  could  worship  the  cloven  foot  itself,  iitH  ckaustie,  was  fascin- 
ated with  the  one  I  beheld:  T.  HoFB,  Anatt.,  VoL  III.  ch.  i.  p.  18  (i8ao)i 
1841  nimbly  moving  their  little  feet  bitn  chatutt:  Ladv  Blbssington,  Idlir 
*»  Franci,  Vol.  I.  p  jya. 

'"'bien  entendn,  phr. :  Fr. :  'well  understood',  of  course,  to 
be  sure. 

1868  And  I  was  not  penniless,  bien  entendu:  C.  Rbadb,  Hard  Cath^  Vol.  1. 
P-,19^.  1864  When  such  hopes  were  hinted  in  her  presence  by  the  charitable- 
minded  among  her  own  sex — the  married  ladies,  bien  entendu — Barbara 
shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders:  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  Ainu,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  68. 

bien  gtditij/em.  -lit, phr.:  Fr. :  well  gloved,  with  neat 
gloves. 


1883    Her  first  object  should  be  to  preserve  their  delicacy  of  form  and 
lour;  her  second  to  be    "  ....    —    -  _.._.. 

Vol.  III.  ch.  L  p.  8. 


-colour;  her  second  to  be  always  iuH  ganUt:  M.  E.  Braddon,  GtUtn  Caff, 


*bien8^ance,  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  *«V>mAi«/,= 'well-befitting':  de- 
corum, propriety,  good  breeding,  convenience ;  in  pi.,  the 
demands  of  good  breeding  and  propriety,  the  proprieties. 

1681  y*  Utnuanct  of  that  place  to  France  will  prove  an  irresistible 
temptation:  SaviU  Corrtsf.,  p.  258  (Camd.  Soc.,  1858).  1711  the  Rule  of 
observing  what  the  Fmck  call  the  biens^ance  in  an  Allusion:  Sptctator, 
No.  t6o,  Sept  3,  p.  334/a  (Morley).  17M  he  is  a  personage  of  i.  vktj  portly 
appearance,  and  is  quite  master  of  the  hitnuance:  Smollett,  Fera.  Ct. 
Fathtm,  ch.  xxxix.  Wlcs.,  VoL   iv.   p.   iiS  (1817).  1778    let  us  simple 

individuals  keep  our  honesty^  and  bless  our  stars  that  we  have  not  armies  at  our 
command,  lest  we  should  divide  lungdoms  that  are  at  our  Htiuianct\  Hon. 
Walpolb,  Leitrrt,  Vol.  vii.  p.  93  (1858).  1790  But  letting  apart  the 
•oonsideiation  of  bunseance,  1  doubt  of  the  truth  of  your  conclusion:  T.  Rbid, 
Ctmtf.,  Wlcs..   p.   Sa/s  (1846)1  1812    Without  reflection  or  concern  for 

any  thmg  but  her  own  accommodation  and  the  bitnuanctt  of  her  situation: 
Eaiit.  Rtv..  Vol.  90,  p.  109.  1810  every  thing  flattened  down  to  a  smooth 
surface  of  bunstaxct:  ib.,  VoL  34,  p.  399.  1818  Mr.  Dal^,  shoclied  at  the 
want  of  all  bienseance  in  his  niece  towards  her  high  judicul  guests;  Lady 
Morgan,  Fl.  MacartKy,  VoL  in.  ch.  iil  p.  107  (1819).  1841  and  out  of  this 
sum  the  bwuiance$  compelled  me  to  sacrifice  nve-sixths;  Thackeray,  Misc. 
Euays,  &•€.,  p.  398  (188;).  bef  1849  I  could  not  immediately  reconcile 
myself  to  the  bi*MsearKe  of  so  singular  a  welcome;  £.  A.  Fob,  H^kt.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  358  (1884).  1887  Man's  physique  as  well  as  his  mental  power  had 
incrosed  during  his  evolution  from  a  Mrbaric  state  into  a  condition  of  bit»- 
^OMCt ;  AtlunMWH,  June  4,  p.  741/3. 


*bien-venn(e),  sb, :  Fr.  bien-venue :  welcome.  Anglicised 
as  ben-venue. 

139S  To  ben  upon  his  bienvenue  The  first,  which  shall  him  salue :  CSowbr, 
Caitf.,  L  [N. E.D.]  1698  Thus  Longshanks  bids  his  soldiers  Bitn  vtnu: 
Peels,  Eidtu.  I.,  p.  379/3,  1.  17  (t86i).  1599  I  having  no  great  pieces  to 
•dischanre  for  his  ben-venue  or  welcomming  in,  with  this  volley  of  rhapsodies 
-or  smaU-shotte  he  must  rest  pacified ;  Nashb,  Ltnt.  Siufft,  in  HarL  Mite., 
VI.  158.  (DaviesJ  1600  the  Armada  had  leave  to  depart  thence  with  more 
thanks  of  the  due,  than  they  had  for  their  first  bitn-vtnn  thither:  Holland, 
Tr.  Ltvy,  Bk.  XXVL  p.  599. 

*biga,  sb.:  Lat.,  earlier  btgae,  pL:  a  pair  of  horses,  a 
chariot  and  pair. 

18S1  the  repetition  in  the  circular  room  of  the  Biga  is  the  best  that 
Temains:  J.  Gibson,  in  Eastlake's  Life,  p.  18s  (18:7).  *1877  a  personage 
standing  m  a  bira  driven  by  an  auriga  and  followed  by  two  swordsmen : 
7iMr«,Teb.  17.  [Sl] 

bigama:  Late  Lat,  fem.  of  bigamns  {a.  v.) :  (a  woman) 
living  in  bigamy,  living  as  the  wife  of  two  husbands. 

1697  Greater  is  the  wonder  of  your  strickt  chastitie,  than  it  would  be  a 
noueU  to  see  you  a  bigama:  Warner,  Addit.  It  AlUon't  England,  Bk.  IL 
tR.1 

bigamns,  pi.  bigami,  adj.  used  as  sb. :  Late  Lat :  living  in 
bigamy,  living  as  the  husband  of  two  wives. 

abt.  1875  Crist  was  not  bigamus  ne  brake  not  his  matrimonye:  Wyclip, 
Sel.  Wki.,  I.  87  (1869).   [N.  E.  D.]  163S  for  by  the  takynge  of  the  seconde 

wife  he  is  made  bigamus:  Tr.  LittlttoH's  Nat.  Brev.,  fol.  147  v^.  1604   So 

as  yf  he  came  not  to  be  trigantut  with  Bucer,  yet  was  he  Hgamut  at  least ; 
R.  Parsons,  Tkrtt  Ctnv.  t/Engl.,  VoL  iii.  ch.  xvi.  p.  353. 


BILBOES 

Uganean  (//.  -eaux),  UgairooS'  (-^-i^),  sb.\  Fr.,  or 
Enjf.  fr.  Fr. :  name  of  the  large  white-heart  cherry  which  is 
variegated  (Fr.  bigarri)  light  yellow  and  red. 

1664  CHBRRras...Marocco  (Cherry,  the  Egriot,  Bigaireux,  &&:  Evblvm, 
Kal.  Htrt.,  p.  aio  (1739). 

biggin,  biggen  {J.  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  btgutH,  fr.  begolne 
(f .  v^ :  a  child's  cap,  a  night-cap,  coi£ 

1880  Byggen  for  a  chyldes  heed,  btguynt:  Palsgr.  1S9T  he  whoae 
brow  with  homely  biggen  bound  |  Snores  out  the  watch  of  night:  Shaks., 
//  Htn.  IV.,  iv.  5.  37.  1009  a  courtier  from  the  biggen  to  the  night.cap. 
as  we  may  say:  B.  Jonson,  SiL  Worn.,  iii.  a,  Wks..  p.  333/1  (1860X  1689 
ha'  made  him  barrister,  |  And  raix'd  him  to  his  satin  cap  and  biggon:  City* 
Match,  iv.  7,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  VoL  xiii.  p  388  (1875). 

bigotera,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  leather  case  for  the  whiskers. 

1643  the  other  (Spaniardl  bath  a  leather  Ugttlurt  to  laye  npon  them 
[his  mustachos]  all  night:  HowBLL,  Inttr.  Ftr.  Trae.,  p.  31  (1869)1 

*Ujon,  pi.  bUonx,  sb. :  Fr. :  jewel,  trinket ;  also,  melaph. 
any  small  work  of  art  or  architecture,  distinguished  by  ex- 
quisite taste  or  artistic  excellence.    Also,  attrib. 

1699  The  other  Room  had  in  it  a  vast  quantity  of  Bijon,  and  many  of 
very  great  Price;  but  the  Siam  Pagods,  and  other  things  from  thence,  were 
very  odd;  M.  Listbr,  ^tum.  tt  Paris,  p.  301.  —  Amongst  the  Bloux  made 
at  Paris,  a  great  quantity  of  Artificial  Ptari  is  to  be  bid,  of  divers  sorts: 
ii.,  p.   143.  1747    'This  little  rural  Ujtn  was  Mrs.  Cheneviz's:   Hob. 

Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  86  (t8s7>  1749  both  my  pKtute-rootns  being 
completely  filled,  the  great  one  with  capital  pictures,  the  cabinet  with  bijtuxi 
Lord  Chbstbrpibld,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xlix.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  35^ 
(1777).  1818   "...a  cask  of  Waterford  sprats,  or  some  sort  of  a  pretty  AMtfV 

for  my  friends."  "Bijou,"  interrupted  Miss  Crawley;  Lady  Morgan,  FL 
Macariky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  46  (1819).  1886  regarded. ..as  mere  bijoux  of 
architectural  taste;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  63,  p.  331.  1848  the  prettiest  little 
hifou  of  a  ruined  abbey  ever  seen:  Thackeray,  Ir.  Si.  Bk.,  p.  139  (1887). 
1860  her  bijou  theatre:  Ouida,  Stratkmtri  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxi.  p.  311.  1880 

They  say  his  house  is  a  perfect  little  bijou:  Miss  Vonge,  Pillars  of  the  House, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  XXX.  p.  t6x.  1886  Turquoise  blue  the  Egyptians  used  abun- 

dantly for  statuettes,  vases,  and  bijoux  many  centuries  before  Darius  was  bom: 
A  thtnnum,  Oct.  13,  p.  488/3. 

bljonterie,  .r^. :  Fr. :  jewellery,  small  articles  of  vertu. 
Webster  gives  the  partially  Anglicised  form  bijoutry,  citing 
Simmonds. 

1810  they  have  improved  every  article  of  bijouierit  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence:  J.  Scott,  Visit  to  Paris,  App.,  p.  315  (and  Ed.).  1836  a 
correct  taste  for  poodles,  panocs,  and  bijouterie ;  Lord  Bbaconspibld,  Viv. 
Grey,  Bk.  11.  ch.  li.  p  33  (1881);  1847  All  covered  with  glitt'ring  bijouttrit 

ana  hair:  Barhah,  Ingotdt.  Ltg.,  p.  416  (1865).  1880  There  are  not 
even. ..specimens  of  old  European  bijouterie,  though  the  Sultans  must  for 
hundreds  of  years  have  been  receiving  presents  from  European  Cottns: 
Sttctaltr,  Dec  13,  p.  1646/3. 

bilander,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  bijlander :  a  two-masted  vessel 
used  (orig.  in  Holland)  for  coasting  and  canal  tra£fic.  The 
word  is  adopted  in  Sp.  in  the  form  balandra,  meaning  a 
small  vessel  of  burden. 

1687  Why  choose  we  then  like  Inlanders  to  creep  |  Along  the  coast,  and 
knd  in  view  to  keep:  Drydbn,  Hind  &'  Panth.,  1.  laa  1763  crooked,  d'ye 
see,  like  the  Icnees  of  a  bilander:  Smollett,  Laune.  Grtavtt,  ch.  i.  Wks., 
Vol.  v.  p.  5  (1817)1  184B  A  balandra,  or  one-masted  vessel  of  about  a 
hundred  tons'  Durden :  Darwin,  Voy.  Nai.,  vit  134  (1873)1  (N.  E.  D.] 

*bilbo  (-i  ±),  bilboa,  bilbow(e),  sb.,  also  attrib. :  Eng.  fr. 
Sp.  Bilbao,  a  town  famous  for  swords  and  hardware  generally. 

1.  a  sword  of  especially  good  steeL 

1684  trust  not  too  much  to  bilbow  blade,  nor  yet  to  fortunes  fickle  trade: 
Ct-  Robinson,  PUai.  Del.,  p.  58  (1880)1  1591  Not  Bilbo  Steele,  nor  brasse 
from  Corinth  fet,  |  Nor  costly  Oricalche  from  strange  Phcenice:  Spbns., 
Muiefot,,  77.  1095  Vou  may  thank  God  the  long  staff  and  the  bilbo-blade 

crossed  not  your  coxcomb;  Prkle,  Old  Wives  Tales,  p.  453/1,  1.  96  (t86z). 
1598  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  Inlbo,  in  the  circumlerence  of  a  pedt,  hilt  to 
point,  heel  to  head:  Shaks.,  Merry  Wives,  iil  3,  iia.  1680  Thy  B%lttt  o(k 
bath'd  in  the  blood  of  Foemans:  John  Taylor,  Wkt..  sig.  Bb4P*/i.  _  bef. 
1608  Whom  neither  Biibo,  nor  Invention  pierces,  t  Prt>of,  even  'gainst  th* 
Artillery  of  Verses :  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  ii.  p.  50(1687).  1676  Stand,  you 
D^!  offer  once  more  to  run,  and  I'll  put  Bilhow  in  your  guts;  Shadwbll, 
Littrtint,  i.  p.  14.  1683  Upon  brown  Bilto  hand  he  laid;  T.  D.,  Butler's 

Gkast,  Ointo  I.  p.  15.  1698  Tell  him,  I  say,  he  must  refiind — or  Bilbo's  the 

Word,  and  Slaughter  will  ensue;  Concrbvb,  Old  Batcktlor,  iiL  7,  Wka,  VoL 
'■  P-  55  (i?'"). 

2.  a  swordsman. 

1098    I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo:   Shaks.,  Mtrry  Wivtt, 

L  X,  165. 

bilboes  (.1  l\  sb.  M.,  in  combin.  bilbo{o)-:  En^.  perhaps 
fr.  Sp.  Bilbao,  see  bilbo:  an  iron  bar  furnished  with  sliding 
shackles  to  be  fastened  on  prisoners'  ankles,  the  bar  being 
generally  secured  to  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

1557  I  was  also  conueyed  to  their  lodgings. ..where  I  sawe a  paire  of  bilbowet: 
In  R.  Hakluyt's  Vnafes,  Vol.  I.  p.  395  (1598).  1600  I  bud  bun  in  the  bylboeL 
threatning  to  cut  off  his  head:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  ill.  p.  963.  1604 
methought  I  lay  [  Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  v.  x  6. 
1633  I  put  hym  in  the  bilboes  to  cowle  his  feete  till  morning :  R.  Cocks,  Diary, 
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Vol  1.  p.  M  (.'"^       16SB  dra  Flemiaiiiti  put  mto  the  BilUmtt  three  Blackn; 
Pv«cius,_A<r'^>rw.  VoL  I.  He  iv.  p.  <i<.         1684  no  whi|>[niip,  no  Prisons. 


•indict,  BflmwM,  or  the  like: 


vooD,  Nrw  Enflamtt  Prrtf.,  p.  8i, 


UM  Ike  capuin  of  the  plaee...took  him  and  told  him  he  ihould  go  to  the 
'  Uboo.  and  then  be  hanged:  I.  Mathu,  Rimmrk.  PrmiL,  in  Lib.  of  Old 


Aatlwii  P-  3^  ('>56).  169B  Now  a  Man  that  is  manyd,  has  as  it  were,  d'ye 
ttt,  hU  Feet  in  the  Bilboes:  Concrsvk,  Lm/tr  Lavt,  iii.  4,  Wks.,  Vol  I. 
p,j9S(l7io). 

bUboviet  {J.=.±),  sb.i  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,  partly  naturalised, 
but  •;«-•■  it:  two  or  more  pointed  sticks  or  pins  connected 
by  a  line  for  measuring  out  garden  beds ;  tuso,  a  cup-and- 

baU. 

ml  For  nond  workes,  you  must  bane  an  iastniment,  ooamonly  called  the 
Gatdacn  BUboquet:  SuRnsT  &  Markham,  Cnmtr.  Farm,  S56.  (N.  E.  D.I 
JIOI  Bilttftittt,  battledores  and  shuttlecocks,  she  acknowledged  were  no  bad 
\tiK'-  "-  EocawoRTH,  GttJ  Frtnck  Gtotrnta,  p.  109  (1833)1 

biliment:  £ng.  fr.  Fr.    See  abtllment. 

Ulla  ^in,  phr.:  Late  Lat. :  a  true  bill  A  Grand  Jury 
finds  a  true  bill,  or  ignores  the  bill,  namely  the  indictment, 
according  as  they  decide  that  a  criminal  case  should  or 
should  not  go  before  the  jury  at  assizes. 

1CI5  The  bill  of  his  indictment  was  found  by  thejnand  inquest  to  be  ^la 
tm  en  Thunday  last:  I.  Castlb,  in  Cnrt  &•  Ttma  t/  yat.  /.,  Vol.  1. 
&  360(1848).  oef.  16M  Who  ever  knew  an  Enemy  routed  W  a  Grand  Jury 
^>  Biila  nrrat  J.  Clbvblano,  Wkt.,  p.  73  (1687).  bef.  1783  Then  the 
Jpurtmmt  Friendshad  let  the  Indictment  go  Biua  vera;  and  his  Lordship  had 
sued  his  Trial /rr^tfnrr:  R.  North,  Examea,  1.  ii.  159,  p.  tao(i74oX 

•Ullet-donz,  pi.  bOleta-donx,  sb. :  Fr. :  lit  'sweet  note', 
love-letter. 

UW— n  WvcHBRUV,  Plata  Dtaltr,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Old  DrawtatUtt 
(lUoX  [T.  L.  K.  Olipbantl  1676  You  are  he  that  have  pescer'd  me  with 
your  BiUiti  Dtux:  your  fine  little  fashionable  Notes  tTd  with  silk :  Shadwrll, 
Virtmit,  il  p.  19.  168S  Kind  BilUt  Dtax  perfum'd  with  Kisses:  T.  D., 
Bttlif't  Ckut,  Canto  1.  p.  la.  1691  I've  had  to-day  a  doten  UUti-dtux  | 

Fms  dps,  and  wits,  and  dts,  and  Bow-street  beaux:  Drydeh,  Kuu  Arthur, 
bil,  I.  1698  by  and  by  clap  a  BiUtt  Joax  into  her  hand:  Concrevs, 
DmMi  Dialtr,  iiu  5,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  aij  (1710X  1711  a  Lover  chanting  out 
a  Billet-douz :  Sftctator,  No.  19,  Apr.  3,  p.  49/1  (Morley).  1718  Twas  then, 
Btliada,  if  leport  say  true,  |  Thy  eyes  first  c^ien'a  on  a  Billet-doux:  Pors,  Ra^ 
t/Ltci,  L  Its,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  175  (1757).  1786  I  with...a  bill  [may]  appear 
MfassfreeaUe  as  a  billet-doux:  HoR.  Wauolb.  Lttttn,  Vol.  1.  p.  s  (1857). 
ITU  rcmfordng  these  with  billet-doux,  songs,  and  versesi  Shollktt,  Franci 
4'/<s/y,viLWlu.,  VoL  v.  p.  307(1817)1  1808  This  MUr^-dinur  was  received 
OB  ibe  very  day  appointed  for  lady  Delacour's  last  interview  with  the  quack 
lerecoo;  M.  Eogbworth,  Btlinda,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xxi.  p.  88  (1833^^  1819  the 
^yn>^^M  fiom  the  army  were  the  billet-doux  in  which  her  lovers  mi| 


I  might  read  their 

p.  337(»''soX        1840  the 

jiutioo  of  a  sippet-sbaped  UlUt  Jotuc:  Barham,  Ingaldt.  Ltg., 

_        1880  Ye^  indeed...it  is  the  saddeu  of  UlUt-drntx:  J.  Path, 

ia^SitntTAtrnt,  ch.  xlviii.  p.  315. 


dance  of  success:  T.  HorR,  Anatl.,  Vol.  u.  ch.  xv.  p.  J37  (i8soX        1840  the 

ioaal  present 
p.M.86^.      1 


Uniards  (j:  —\  sb.  pL,  in  combin.  billiard- :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
biUard,='ti  cue',  hence,  'the  game  of  billiards':  a  name  of 
several  games  played  on  a  billiard-table  with  ivory  balls 
which  are  driven  by  a  stick  called  a  '  cue ',  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  particular  game  played.  The  table  is  smooth 
and  level,  covered  with  a  tightly  stretched  green  cloth,  and 
sorrounded  by  a  raised  elastic  cushion. 

1891  With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards:  SrENs.,  Prvtoftf.,  803.  1606 
Let  it  akne;  let's  to  billiards:  Shaks.,  Ami.  aad  Clri^.,  ii.  5,  3.  1748  he 
kaviiv  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  allowance  the  night  before  at  billiards; 
SnoLLETT,  RcJ.  Road.,  ch.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  38  (1817)1  1788  a  dice-box, 
sid  a  liOiard  naoe :  Cowpbr,  Taik,  iv.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  109  (1808).  1809 
Ihoe  is  a  magnificent  pavilion,  in  which  is  a  billiard-uble  and  refreshments  of 
si  kinds:  Maty,  Tr.  Siaitcl/t  Trav.  Gtrm.,  Let.  xxvii.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  VI. 
^;& 

[The  Fr.  billard  seems  to  mean  'ball-stick',  fr.  Fr.  bille, 
••ball'  (which  is  translated  in  the  form  balliards),  'small 
bowl',  'log  of  wood'.] 

bQtong,  sb. :  S.  African  Du. :  strips  of  lean  meat,  mostly 
cut  from  the  rump,  dried  in  the  sun,  the  African  charqnL 

Variants,  beltong,  bell-tongue.    [N.  E.  D.] 

[The  name  W//<w»^,='rump-tongue',  is  due  to  the  dried 
smps  of  meat  looking  like  smoked  neat's-tongue.] 

*Uml»Bhee,  sb.-.  Turk.  &n^-A^Af,= 'captain  of  a  thou- 
sand': colonel. 

1819  So  &r  60m  heeding  a  Bimbashee,  with  about  eighteen  himdrcd  men, 
wboo  Mavroyeni  sent  about  the  middle  of  October:  T.  Hors,  Anatl.,  Vol.  It. 
dL  XV.  p.  319  (iBsoX  *1876  1  was  conducted  to  the  Bimbashee,  an  old  man, 
who,  finding  me  not  much  impressed  by  his  attempts  to  alarm,  became  pleasant, 
avl  (lovided  me  with  coffee  and  cigarettes:  Taaes,  Nov.  34.  [Sl] 

Uachiica,  benchnca,  sb.    See  quotations. 

1816  In  the  summer  this  abode  is  so  filled  with  fleas  and  binchucas,  (which 
sre  bugs  as  large  as  black  beetles,)  that  the  whole  family  sleep  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  thdr  dwelling:  Capt.  Hbao.  Pamfat,  p.  17.  1846  an  attack...of 
dn  Btmduita,  a  spedes  of  Reduvius,  the  great  blade  bug  of  the  Pampas: 
C  Daswiii,  Jnm.  Btaglt,  ch.  xv.  p.  33a 


binjarree:  Anglo-Ind.    See  brinjaity. 

Unnade,  Uttade  {s  =.  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port,  bitacola,  Sp. 
bitacula,  bitacora :  the  box  or  case  in  which  a  ship's  compass 
is  placed,  which  stands  on  a  pedestal  in  front  of  the  steering 
apparatus. 

1692  So  the  pieces  bein^  usually  made  fast  thwart  the  ship,  we  brought  two 
of  them,  with  their  mouths  right  before  the  bitide :  Fam*ia  Rtcevtry  efSkif  ef 
■*'"'*'''"        "  "  '  '  "'  •    -    •       •  •     pm 

the 
:  of  the 
compasses:  Turchas, 
Filgrimi,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  vi.  p.  895.  1626  In  the  stealage  roome,  the  whip,  the 
bittakell,  the  trauas  boord,  the  Compasse;  Capt.  J.  Suith^  Wkt.,  p.  793  (1884X 
1684  As  for  the  compass  in  the  biddikil,  the  north  point  was  turned  dear 
south:  I.  Mather,  Remark.  Prmid.,  p.  65  (1856).  1778  Bittade  [not 
Binnade]:  Johnson  (Author's  last  Ed.X  1797  llie  binade  is  fumislwd  with 
three  apartments,  with  sliding  shutters :  the  two  side  ones  have  always  a  compass 
in  each  to  direct  the  ship's  way ;  while  the  middle  division  has  a  lamp  or  candle 
with  a  pane  of  glass  on  either  side  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  compass  in  the 
night,  whereby  the  man  who  steers  may  observe  it  in  the  darkest  weather,  as  it 
stands  immedulely  before  the  helm  on  the  quarter  deck:  Eacfc.  Brit, 

Variants,  17  c.  biticle,  bitickell,  bittakell,  biddikil,  17  c. — 
19  c.  bittacle,  18,  19  cc.  binacle,  binnacle. 

[The  early  form  bittacle  is  ultimately  fr.  Lat  habitOculum, 
= 'habitation',  'lodge'  (cf.  It.  abitacolo,  Fr.  kabitacle).  The 
word  orig.  meant  a  shelter  for  the  steersman.  The  change 
to  binnacle  in  the  last  quarter  of  18  c.  may  be  due  to  the 
case  containing  two  compasses,  which  would  suggest  binocle ; 
Prof.  Skeat  however  supposes  a  confusion  with  Eng.  bin^ 

biogenesia,  sb. :  badly  coined  fr.  Gk. :  generation  of  living 
organisms  from  living  matter. 

[Coined  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  1870,  fr.  /9ior,='life',  and 
y/M(rtr,  = 'generation'.  It  ought  to  be  biogenesia;  see  abio- 
genesis.] 

\&faAQ,fem.  bionda,  adj. :  It :  blond,  blonde. 

1817  in  walked  a  well-looking  and  (for  an  Italian)  Utnda  girl  of  about 
nineteen:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  ill.  p.  340  (183a), 

biovac:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  biTOnao. 

*UieUa,  biiretta,  ber(r)etta,  bairetta,  sb. :  It  berretta, 
Sp.  bireta,  Fr.  barette :  a  doth  cap  with  a  square  top  worn 
by  priests  and  superior  ecclesiastics.  Now  almost  confined 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Anglicised  in  19  c.  as  barret 
(Scott),  'a  soldier's  cap';  beret,=^''9.  clerical  cap',  'a  Basque 
peasant's  cap'  [N.  E.  D.^ 

1B98  Or  his  benetu  or  his  tow'red  fdt:  Bp.  Hall,  Sal.,  iv.  vU.  53  (1839X 

biringal:  Anglo-Ind.    See  brlojAiil. 
*bis:  Fr.    See  encore. 

*Us  dat  qui  cito  dait,pfw.:  Lat:  be  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly. 

bis  peccftre  in  bello  non  licet, /An:  Lat:  'to  make  a 
mistake  twice  is  not  permitted  in  war',  i.e.  one  mistake  is 
fatal  The  Latin  for  a  maxim  attributed  to  the  Athenian 
general  Lamachus  (see  North's  Tr.  Plut.,  sig.  A  6  r°.,  Ed. 
161 2). 

1608  in  hello,  bis  peccare  non  licet:  C.  Hevdon,  Dff.  ywdic.  Atlrvl., 
P-3S3- 

UBbigllo,  sb. :  It. :  whisper,  rumor,  murmur. 

U92  we  are  put  into  a  BitHtii*:  Relil.  WelttM.,  p.  706  (ifiSsX 

UseadUL  ▼iseadut,  sb. :  Sp.  biscacha  (English  writers  also 
pvt  biscacho,  mscacho):  a  rodent  of  S.  America,  belonging 
to  Uie  Chinckillidae,  which  lives  in  burrows. 

1811  The  French  must  naturally  smile  at  such  mistakes,  o  they  did  at 
Frexiers  calling  the  Guanaco  a  Viscacho,  which  is  in  reality,  nothing  more  than 
a  rabbit:    W.  Walton,  Peruvian  Skeef,  ^    135.  —  they  afford  furs  and 


ornamental  skins,  equal  to  the  Chinchilla,  particularly  the  vucacka,  which  is  a 
spedes  of  rabbit :  ib.,  p.  175.  1829  The  greatest  daiiger  in  riding  alone  across 
the  Pampas,  is  the  constant  falls  which  the  horses  get  in  the  holes  of  the 
biscachos:  Capt.  Head,  Pampat,  p.  53.  ^  1846  the  necessity  of  a  theory 
being  felt,  they  came  to  a  conclusion  that,  like  the  bizcacha,  the  mastodon  was 
formerly  a  bturowing  animal  I  C.  Darwin,  Jimm.  Beagle,  ch.  viL  p.  137. 

Uscadiero,  sb. :  Sp. :  the  burrow  of  a  biscacha. 

1886  and  as  1  knew  there  were  many  holes  and  biscacheros,  we  then  slackened 
to  an  ambling  canter:  Capt.  Head,  Pam/at,  p.  344. 

bisda,  sb.:  It.:  snake,  adder,  destructive  worm.  Mil. 
formation  of  a  body  of  troops  in  the  shape  of  a  snake 
arranged  in  folds. 

16BB  his  shyppes  were  daily  more  and  more  putrilied  and  eaten  through  with 
certeyne  womies  whicbe  are  engendred  of  the  warmenes  of  the  water  in  all  those 
tractes  nere  vnto  the  Equinoctial  line.     The  Venetians  caule  these  wuomies 
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BISCIONE 


BUuu:  R.  Eden,  Dttades,  S«ct.  I.  p.  153  (1885X  IBBl  If  therelbie  you 
would  make  a  single  BUia,  obsenic  the  order  set  downe  in  this  proportion : 
Carxaro,  Art  Warn,  p.  135. 

bisdone,  J^. :  It.:  a  great  snake;  Mil.  a  large  Ttiscla  (q.v^. 

1608  whidi  reare  led  foorth  amongst  the  trees  in  a  Ushion :  Capt.  J.  Smith, 
Wks.,  p.  16.  1694  the  souldieis  first  all  b  fyle  performed  the  forme  of  a 
Biuotu  so  well  as  could  be :  ib.,^  397. 

bise,  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  Mse ;  bisa,  Late  Lat :  sb. :  name  of 
a  cold  north  or  northerly  wind  in  Switzerland  and  the  adja- 
cent regions. 

bef.  1300  That  it  ne  began  a  winde  to  rise  |  Out  of  the  north,  men  calleth 
;    Hmvlok,  734.  15M    Our  sails  were  split  by  Bisa's  bitter  blast; 

:ene.  Looking  Gloat,  p.  ijV'i  I-  '4  (1861).  1787  Geneva  is  very  cold 

in  winter,  and  the  Bize,  of  all  wuids,  is  the  most  intolerable:  P.  Bbckpord,  Lett. 
Jr.  Ittd.,  Vol  1.  p.  »7  (1805). 

bishton  :  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  biscione. 

bisk.    See  bisaue. 

*bisinill&h,  phr. :  Arab,  bismi-lldh,  'in  the  name  of  Allah' : 
a  Mohammedan  exclamation,  often  used  as  a  Grace,  or  as  an 
invitation  to  eat,  and  therefore  found  as  a  sb. 

1704  every  one  says  his  Grace...and  that  is,  Bt,  irme  ollek ;  L  e.  In  the 
Name  of  God:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mckam.,v.  16.  1786  they  instantly  set  about 
their  ablutions,  and  began  to  repeat  the  Bismillah;  Tr.  BeckfortTt   Vaihek, 

L  77  (1883).         1797  Encyc.  Brit.         1818  They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at 
f.  O'BlsmiUahl  ■■  "    ~  """      '"  ' 


bise 
Greene. 


(•832). 


i  I  now  the  peril's  past..." :  Byron.  Giaour,  Wks.,  VoL  IX.  p.  171 


1836  he  recites.. .very  commonly  the  112th  chapter;  but  without  re- 

.,     p  his  spoon 
Bismillah  "  (in  the  name  of  God),  our  host  gave  the  sign  to  begin :  Once  a  Week 


riting  the  bismillah  (in  the  name  of  God,  &c)  before  the  second  recitation 
W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egyft.,  Vol.  i.  p.  88.         1860  taking  up  his  sp 
Uah"  (in  the  name  of  (5od),  our  I 
-(Druses  of  Lebanon),  July  28,  p  122/1. 

bismuth  {J-  — ),  wismut,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  bismuth,  wiss- 
muth,  wismut:  one  of  the  metals,  which  used  to  be  called  a 
semi-metal  and  Tin-glass.  It  is  crystalline,  hard,  brittle, 
diamagnetic,  reddish  white  in  color,  used  for  alloys. 

1641  The  espedall  mineralls  and  melalls  that  give  colours  are  these,  viz. 
Copper,  iron,  silver,  gold,  Wismut,  Magnesia,  and  granau :  John  French,  A  rt 
DutilL,  Bit.  v.  p.  163  (1651).  1797  Encyc.  Brit.  183B  It  is  more  likely 
that  if  It  does  not  contractj  like  silver  and  bismuth,  and  many  other  metals,  it 
does  not  at  least  vary  iu  dunensioos  considerably:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage, 
ch.  xix.  p.  094. 

*bison  (.2 .:.),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bison,  or  directly  fr.  Lat. 
bison,  pi.  bisontes. 

1.  a  kind  of  wild  ox,  called  the  aurochs  {g.  v.). 

1600  This  tract  is  ful  of  wods  in  the  whiche  they  hunt  the  beastes  cauled 
Vros  or  Bisontes,  whici)  in  tbeyr  toonge  they  caule  Elg,  (that  U)  wilde  asses : 
R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  iv.  p.  ^s  (1883).  1601  goodly  great  wild  boeufes : 
to  wit,  the  Bisontes,  mainea  with  a  collar,  like  Lions:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn, 
Jf.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  IS,  Vol.  L  p.  199. 

2.  the  N.  American  buffalo  {Bos  Americanus). 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.,  5.V.  Bot  III. 

♦bisque  \  bisk,  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bisque:  a  term  of  Tennis, 
meaning  odds  of  one  point  or  stroke  in  a  set,  allowed  by  the 
one  player  to  the  other. 

1606  Blount,  Glatsogr.  1679  you  beat  Sharper  at  a  Bisk,  and  he  beats 
me.. .we'll  play  with  you  at  a  Bisk,  and  a  fault,  for  twenty  pound;  Shadwell, 
Tnu  Widow,  i.  p.  8.  1797  The  lowest  odds  that  can  be  given,  excepting  the 
choice  of  the  sides,  is  what  they  call  a  bi»jMe,  that  is,  a  stroke  to  be  taken 
or  scored  whenever  the  player,  who  receives  the  advantage,  thinks  proper: 
Encyc.  Brit.,  5.v.  Tennis. 

♦bisque',  bisk,  sb. :  Fr.,  and  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bisque :  rich  soup 
made  by  boiling  down  various  birds  or  fish;  esp.  crayfish 
soup.    Anglicised  as  bisk  in  17,  18  cc,  often  regarded  as  Fr. 

166S  They  fill  the  crust  with  Fish  or  minc'd  meat,  with  Chibols  and  a  tittle 
Pepper. ..*Tis  no  ill  dish,  and  may  be  called  the  Bisaue  of  those  parts: 
J.  Davies,  Anthassadars  Trav.,  Bk.  lil.  p.  6;  (1669).  1670  eat  nothing  but 
Potages,  Fricases,  and  Ragusts,  your  Champmions,  Coxcombs  and  Pallats,  your 
Andoilles,  your  Lange  de  porceau,  your  Bisks  and  vour  Olio's;  Shadwell, 
SulL  Lovers,  v.  p.  71.  1670  (a  savoury  dish  of  all  sorts  of  small  dainties] ; 
H.  WooLLBV,  CentUwoman's  Companion.^.  119.  1818  Of  an  eel  matelote 
and  a  bisgne  d'ecrevisses  (of  crayfish]:  "T.  MooxB,  Fudge  Family,  p.  118. 
1884  I  see  that  you  like  this  bisque  of  lobster:  J.  C.  Goldsmith,  Himself 
Again,  ch.  viii.  p.  105. 

bisque,  applied  to  porcelain,  is  Eng.,  short  for  biscuit. 

bissa:  It     See  bisda. 

bisse:  ?Port.    Seebiza. 

bissone:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  biscione. 

bisti,  sb.:  Pers.  (fr.  Wf/,  =  ' twenty'):  money  of  account, 
consistmg  of  twenty  dinars  (see  dinar). 

1098  euery  But  is  two  pence  halfepeny  English,  and  in  Russe  money  three 
pence;  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  i.  p.  357.  1630  the  Maun  of  Rice,  [is 
worth]  seuen  Beste:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1415.  1684 
Larrees  fashioned  like  point-aglets,  and  are  worth  ten  pence,  Shavtkces  foure 


BIVOUAC 

fence,  and  BtstMs  two  pence:  Sir  Th.  Herbkxt,  Trav.^  p.  151  (ist  Edl 
662  The  Ahatf  Uie  (^rvm-AbaSy  or  haML'Abas,  which  they  conunoaly  call 
Ckcdabend€t  the  Scaki  and  BisH^  are  of  Silver:  J.  Davibs,  Amhauadon 
Trav.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  323  (1669)1  1666  Coins  at  this  day  used,  are  the  Abbaaiee, 
in  our  Money  sixteen  pence:  Larree,  ten  pence;  Mamoodee.  ei^^t  pence: 
Shahee  four  pence:  Saddee,  two  pence;  Bistee,  two  pence :  Sir  Tm.  Hbrbbrt, 
Trttv.^  p.  314  (i*77>- 

bistouii,  bi8to(u)ry  {j.=-z.\sb.:  Eng.  fr,  Fr.  bistouri^  fr. 
Old  Fr.  bisiorie^  whence  Caxton*s  bystorye, 

1.  a  large  dagger  or  knife.    Obs, 

14A0  Eneas  had  a  bystorye  or  w«>en  crnoUte,  as  it  were  a  lityl  swerde 
crosseles:  Caxton,  Entydct^  xvL  65.  [N.  E.  I>.] 

2.  a  surgical  knife,  of  various  forms,  one  of  which  is 
curved  and  pointed  with  the  edge  on  the  concave  side. 
Anglicised  in  18  c,  but  now  often  spelt  as  Modem  Fr. 

1748  An  Incision  made  with  a  History:  Phil.  Tra$tt,tX\y.  133.  [N.  E.D.] 
1797  Bistoury:  Encyc.  Brit.  1886  The  scalpel  and  the  btstouri  are  not 
instruments  of  Mr.  Payn's:  Daily  Nrtus^  Aug.  a6.  p.  3/1. 

biticle,  bittacle:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  binnacle. 

«bitdmen,  betomen,  bittamen,  sb. :  Lat.  bitumen.  The 
form  bitume  is  through  Fr. 

1.  a  kind  of  mineral  pitch,  asphalton  {3. 7/.). 

1460  A  vessel  of  wykyris,  filled  the  joyntis  with  tow  erde,  cleped  bithumen: 
Capgrav£,  CArffK.,  3a  [N.  E.  D.l  1480  bethyn  and  sulphur  brennyng: 
Caxton,  Ovid's  Met.f  xv.  iv.    [<>.]  1060  In  this,  they  shewed  them  as 

it  were  a  great  and  highe  aulter  buylded  foure  square  of  marble  compacte 
together  partly  with  the  toughe  cleye  of  Babilon  cauled  Bitumen,  and  partly 
wtth  smaule  stoones:    R.    ETden,   Decades,  p.    187  (tSSO-  1077    Of  the 

Betumen  which  is  a  kind  of  Pitch:  Frampton,  Jo^full  Nrafes^  fol.  6  r*. 
1080  Also  there  groweth  ye  finest  Alum  yat  is,  Vermilion.  Bittament,  Chriso* 
colla*  Coporus,  the  mineral  stone  whereof  Petreolimi  is  made:  J.  Lvly,  Eutkues 
&•  his  E**gi',  p-  439  (1868).        1601   Asphaltites  (a  lake  in  lurie  whidi  en- 

fendreth  Bitumtn):  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  a,  ch.  103,  VoL  l.  p.  45. 
60S  Bitumen,  AUom,  and  Nitre  veins:  J.  Sylvester^  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  71 
(1608X  1609  baskets  artd  panniers  burning,  besmeared  over  with  pitch  and 
Bitumen :  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.^  Bk.  xx.  ch.  viii.  p.  154.  1610  Bitumen... 
fetcht  from  the  lake  of  Wj;^AA/iy/.f  in /wry:  Geo.  Sandys,  TVaw.,  p.  134(1632). 
1627  Wilde-Firesy  (Whereof  the  principall  Ingredient  is  Bitumen,)  doc  not 
quench  with  IVater:  Bacon,  Nat.  f/ist..  Cent,  viii,  (  783.  1639  a  spring 
neere  the  middest  of  the  He  [Barbados],  of  Bittmie:  Capt.  J.  Smith^  H^ks., 
p.   906  (1884).  1646    That    there  is   any  power   in  Bitumen,   Pitch,  or 

rimstone,  to  purifie  the  air  from  his  uncleanness;   SiR  Th.  Brown,  Pseud. 
~ "'"'    "  -        •  •  Qf  bitumen  of 

Univ.  Geegr-.^ 
en  is  pidked  up 
on  the  shore  in  hard  lumps,  and  this,  when  mixed  with  that  of  the  wells,  forma 
the  best  a>mposition  for  pitching  the  sides  of  vessels :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in 
Sicilyy  Vol.  I.  ch.  v.  p.  159.  1843  many  founts  of  Asphaltic  bitumen : 
Barham,  Ingolds,  Leg.,  p.  376  (1865). 

2.  in  Modem  Chemistry,  a  general  name  of  sundry  in- 
flammable substances,  including  naphtha,  petroleum,  asphalt, 
and  elaterite  (or  elastic  bitumen), 

1686  Naphtha  is  a  liquid  bitume:  Swan,  Spec.  M.,  vi.  307  (1643X  [N.  E.D.] 
1678  a  multitude  of  Metalline  Ores,  Marchasites  of  several  sorts,  Antimonies, 


Ep.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  X.  p.  ^i.        1789    Of  amber  and  asphaltum,  or  bitumen  of 

iudea,  there  was  ana  sull  is  great  abundance  ;  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.^ 
ol.  I.  p.  727  (1796).        1830  indeed  at  this  day  the  finest  bitumen  is  pidked  up 


\\ 


Tinn'd*gla.<(-4,  Fluorrs,  Talks  of  various  Kinds,. ..Sulphurs.  Salts,  Bitumens, 
es-c:  R.  BOVLK,  Virtues  0/ Gems,  p.  96.  1797  BITUMENS,  in  natural 
history,  are  oily  nuitters,  of  a  strong  smell,  and  of  different  consistencies,  which 


*biTonac  {±—ot±  —  -),  biovac,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bivouac. 

1.  Mil.  orig.  a  night-watch  by  a  whole  force  (see  first 
quotation) ;  an  improvised  rest  for  the  night  without  the  ap- 
paratus for  a  regular  encampment ;  also,  a  situation  chosen 
for  such  a  rest. 

1702  Biovac.  A  Guard  at  Night  performed  by  the  whole  Army;  which... 
continues  all  Night  under  Arms  before  its  Lines  or  Camp,  to  prevent  any 
surprise.  The  Word  Biovac  is  a  Corruption  of  the  German  Weinack,  which 
signifies  Douljle-Guard.  To  raise  the  Biovac,  is  to  return  the  Army  to  their 
Tents  or  Huts:  MU.  Dtct.  1768  Biouac,  bivouac,  or  biovac. ..m  fonned, 
by  corruption,  from  the  German  weywackt,  a  double  watch  or  guard.  Trev. 
Vict.  Univ. :  Chahbbrs,  Cycl.,  Suppl.  1826  bivouack :  Suialtem,  ch.  3, 
p.  40(1828). 

2.  a  rest  for  the  night  in  the  open  air  taken  by  travellers 
or  others ;  also,  the  situation  and  scene  of  such  a  rest. 

1819  we  pressed  forward,  passing  by  our  former  bivouacs  in  the  woods: 
BowDlCH,  Mission  to  Askantee,  Pt.  1.  ch.  viL  p.  155.  1854   1  do  not  object 

to  an  occasional  bivouac:  F.  W.  Faber,  Growth  in  Holiness,  dl.  viii.  p.  117 
(187a). 

[The  orig.  meaning  of  the  word  is  clearly  'extra-watch', 
but  the  Ger.  Beiwache  is  probably  an  etymological  refashion- 
ing of  the  Fr.  The  forms  biouac,  biovac,  bihovac,  represent 
the  Fr.  bivac,  or  its  Teut  original,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  during  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  of  which  the  last 
part  seems  to  have  been  -wacht.'l 
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Ux  [-wort],  si. :  perhaps  the  annatto-tree  (see  annatto), 
Sixa  Orellana ;  or,  as  wort  is  hardly  applicable  to  a  tree, 
some  plant  from  which  a  dye  was  got,  as  a  substitute  for  true 
annatto,  such  as  the  turmeric  plant.  The  Sp.  Irija  probably 
represents  an  earlier  bixa,  whence  comes  the  Bot.  Lat  Bixa ; 
so  that  the  first  part  of  bix-viort  is  probably  Sp. 

1706  Philups,  WcrU  e/  WorJi.  UM  Ackiett,  Achett,  heart-leaved 
iMxwort:  Mbaoows,^/.  b'  Ent.  Dut. 

biza,  byza,  bizza,  Mase,  sb. :  ?  Port.  (?  fr.  Malay) :  a  weight 
used  as  money  of  account  in  Pegu ;  see  ganza.  A  biza  pro- 
bably weighed  from  4  to  4^  pounds  of  ganza,  which  metal 
seems  to  have  been  current  in  pieces  weighing  about  ^  of 
an  ounce,  called  ganzas. 

1588  This  Ganaa  ^oeth  by  weight  of  Byte,  and  this  name  of  Bysa  Koetb  for 
the  accounpt  of  the  waight,  and  commonly  a  Bjna  of  a  Gama  a  worth  (after  our 
account)  halfe  a  ducket,  little  more  or  lesse :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frtdrrick's 
Vey.t  foL  3a  v^.  —  a  great  fat  henne  for  a  Bizze  a  peece,  which  is  at  the  most  a 
pennie :  to.,  fol.  35 1^.  1698  great  store  of  Dates,  and  sold  for  a  bisse  the 
batman :  R.  Hakluvt,  Vtyagts,  Vol  i.  p.  391.  1699  euery  Bjiui  maketh 
a  hundreth  Ganta  of  weight.. .That  money  is  very  weightie,  for  fourtie  Byxa  is  a 
strong  Porters  burden:  1^.,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  338.  —  the  charges  of  two  Byzes  a 
mooeth :  ib.,  p.  130.  —  was  sold  for  fiftie  Bixu:  il.,  p.  24a.  1797  EISA,  or 

Biza:  Eiuyt.  Bnt. 

'•bizaire,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Fr. :  odd,  fantastic. 

1.  whimsical,  capricious,  fantastic,  eccentric,  extravag^ant ; 
in  Art,  unusual,  irregular,  aiming  at  peculiar  effect  rather 
than  beauty. 

[1608  And  doth  not  our  minister  shew  himself  more  then  Bitarro  \marg, 
Bizarro  in  Italian  a  light  and  phantastical  head]  (I  speak  of  him  as  under- 
standinjt  the  Italuut  tongue)  for  bringing  in  Bizarius  [an  authority  quoted  by 
Sutdim]  to  so  fond  a  purpose?  R.  Parsons,  IVam-H^prd  to  Hast.  H^ast' 
Wtvd,  Pref,  p.  12.]  Dcf  1648  Her  attire  seemed  as  bizare  as  her  person; 
Lord  Herbert,  Lift.  fN.  E.  D.)  •  1794  The  novelty  pleased,  truly,  but  yet 
there  was  something  wild  and  hitarrt  in  it:  De  Foe,  Roxana,  p.  157  (1875^. 
1742  he  was  so  bizarr  in  his  dispositions,  that  he  almost  suppressed  bis 
collections  and  writings  of  the  law:  R.  North.  Liv*t  of  Norths.  Vol.  i.  p.  12a 
(l8a6X  1767  his  [Ariosto's]  bizarre  mixture  of  the  serious  ana  comic  styles : 

Hume,  Estays,  Vol.  u  Pl  226  (1825X  1804  Among  other  bizarrt  reflections 
that  suggest  themselves:  Edin.  Rtv.y  Vol.  4,  p.  90.  1831  he  must  not 
substitute  what  is  merely  bixarrr...for  what  is  naturally.. -interesting:  ib.. 
Vol.  35,  p.  285.  1833  It  was  worn  in  a  fashioa — then  uncommon,  without 
being  bizarrt:  Lord  Lvtton,  Codalfh.,  ch.  xvit  p.  29/a  (New  Ed.).  bef. 
1849  the  Duke's  love  of  the  bimrrt:  E.  A.  PoE,  Whs.,  Vol  I.  p.  160  (1884X 
1888  the  reading  desk  rests  upon  an  eagle  of  bizarre  aspect :  Q.  C.  Perkins, 
ItaL  ScuUt.,  p.  xliv.  1886  The  former  vessels  exhibit  some  excess  of  that 
taste  for  the  bizarre :  AtAtmtum,  Aug.  15,  p.  215/2. 

2.  Hortic.  esp.  applied  to  tulips  and  carnations,  irregu- 
larly variegated  with  more  than  two  colors,  often  used  as  sb. 

1763  Bisarrt,  a  term  used  among  the  florists  for  a  particular  kind  of 
carnation,  which  has  its  flowers  striped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four  colours: 
Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL 

Variants,  \^  c.  bizare,  18  c.  bizarr. 

[The  word  originally  meant  'brave',  'smart',  but  like  the 
It.  bizsarro,  has  been  degraded  in  meaning.  Ultimately  fr. 
Sp.  and  Port.  ^>arro,=' courageous',  'generous',  'magriifi- 
cent',  of  uncertain  derivation.] 

bizarrerie,  sb. :  Fr. :  bizarre  quality,  bizarre  character,  an 
instance  of  bizarre  character,  style  or  conduct. 

1747  an  example  of  English  biiarrtrit:  HoR.  Walpole,  Lttttrs,  Vol  11. 
p.  90  (1857).        1887  if,  indeed,  we  can  designate  as  guilt  the  bitarrtrit  of, 
■slandering  an  artist  who  has  been  humbled  by  his  proud  relative;  Athtnteum. 
July  2,  p.  13/2. 

bizcacha:  Sp.    See  biscacha. 

bize:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seebise. 

bizza:  ?Port.    See  biza. 

blachong:  Malay.    See  balachong. 

Uagne,  .r^. :  Fr. :  humbug,  hoax,  pretence,  bounce. 

1887  The  laigest,  most  inspiring  piece  of  blague  manufactured  for  some 
<ennmes:  CARLVt^  Fr.  Riy.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  vi.  p.  313.        1888  Delaroche...i5  a 
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very  intelligent  and  agreeable  man,  with  gocxl  manners,  and  without  the  blagut 
and  I    *  -       -       .  .  ....         .„„....,,. 

p.  12! 

p.6<o/i. 


d  pedantry  so  often  found  in  persons  of  this  class:  In  H.  Greville's  Diary, 
p.  128.        1887  He  laughed  at  the  blague  of  0*(^nnell :  Atkttutum.  Nov.  19, 


Uagnanr,  sb. :  Fr. :  hoaxer,  bouncer. 

1888    [It   is]  not  the  laughter  of  the   true  humourist,  but  that  of  the 
professional  tlagueitr:  Sat.  Rtv.,  VoL  $5,  p.  467. 

Uanc,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  adj.  blanc,  fem.  blanche,  'white'. 
I.    white  paint,  esp.  for  the  face,  of.  Eng.  17  c.  blanch, 
Haunch.    See  rouge. 


2.  a  rich  broth  or  gravy  used  for  stews  in  French 
cookery. 

1846  Blanc.— A  rich  broth  or  gravy,  in  which  the  Frendi  cook  palktes 
lamb's  head  and  many  other  things:  Brscion  &  Miller,  Pmct.  Co»k,  p.  40. 

blancard,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  certain  linen  cloths  woven  in 
Normandy  from  half-bleached  thread. 

1797  Emye.  Brit. 

^blanchissense,  .r^. :  Fr. :  laundress. 

1888  It  would  hardly  be  proposed  to  intnxluce  Chinese  washerwomen  into 
Berlin,  and  French  blanchisseuses  would  shrug  their  shoulders  at  German 
prices:  Daily  Newt,  Oct.  15,  p.  5/3. 

bUncmiaiiger,  Uanemange,  sb.:  Fr. :  lit.  'white  food*. 
The  syllable  blanc-  was  early  changed  to  bla-,  blawe-,  blo{w)- ; 
later  into  blan{c)k-. 

I.  a  dish  of  minced  meat  (usually  white  meat)  served 
with  white  sauce.  Obs.,  unless  Hist.  In  this  sense  the  last 
syllable  was  preserved. 

abt.  1886  ffbr  blankmanger  that  made  he  with  the  beste  |  A  Sbipman  was 
ther  wonyiige  fer  by  wcste :  Chaucer,  Prvl.,  C.  T.,  387.  1413  Fruyter 
vaunte,  with  a  subtylte,  two  potages,  blaunciie  manger,  and  gelly:  Botu  of 
Ktruyngt,  in  Bahttl  Bk.,  p.  271  (Fumivall,  1868).  oef.  1447  Two  potages, 

blanger  mangere,  &  Also  lely:  J.  Russell,  693,  ib.,  p.  165.        1663  their 
blamangers,  jellies,  chawdres  and  a  number  of  exquisit  sauces:  Holland,  Tr. 


Pint.  Mor.,  p.  680.        1616  Biojuk  Manrtr:  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  i.  6, 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  110(1631— 40X      VMH  Btan*-n  '     ' 

Ft.  L  (2nd  Ed.X 


Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  1 10  (1631 — 40).     1636  Btank-maHgtr,  A  cusurd :  Okkbrah, 
"         *      "  ~  ■  1637   Belter  than  Btanclt-Mangtr,  at  lelly:  BaCON,  Nat. 


VX.  \.  (2nd  Ed.).  1637   Belter  than  Blanct-Mangtr,  or  lellv:  BACON,  Nat. 

Hist.,  CenL  i.  |  48.  1833  feasting  among  his  high  vassals  and  paladins, 
eating  blaiK  maMgir:  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  ch.  v.  p.  83  (1886); 

2.  a  sweet  jelly  (often  of  isinglass)  thickened  and 
whitened  with  milk;  also,  a  similar  substance  made  by 
boiling  cornflour  in  milk.  In  this  sense  the  last  syllable 
was  generally  dropped  in  18  c.  and  occasionally  restored  in 
19  c. 

1769  To  make  Blomange  of  Isinglass;  Mrs.  Rafpald,  Bnf.  Houttk., 
<9S  (1778).  [N.  E.D.]  1797  EHcyv.  Brit.  1808  A  most  sumptuous 
entertamment  was  served  tip;  first,  a  kind  of  bUtncmanf^:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol. 
12,  p.  330.  1830  shewing  unparalleled  talent,  and  indefatigable  industry, 

in  the  preparation  of  mortrtnx,  btatu-mangtr:  Scott,  Monasttry,  Wks., 
Vol.  IL  p.  455/3  (1867).  1847  colder  ices—  |  Blancmangt,  whidi  young 
ladies  say,  so  very  nice  is:  Barhau,  Infolds.  Ltg.,  p.  418  (1865). 

2  a.  metaph.  anything  pleasant  but  unsubstantial.  This 
use  is  a  libel  on  the  ancient  and  on  the  modern  dish,  both 
being  very  nutritious. 

1798  they  were  the  blanc  monger  of  literature:  A  need,  of  Distinguished 
Persons,  iv.  327. 

3.  custard  apple.     Obs. 
1604  [See  anoma]. 

UanQQette,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  pear. 

*\i^aak,  past  part. :  Fr. :  surfeited,  cloyed,  wearied  by  the 
pursuit  of  pleasures,  enervated  by  satiety,  having  lost  the 
faculty  of  healthy  enjoyment 

1831  I  meant. ..to  have  displayed  him  [Don  Juan]  jgradually  ^d//  and  blasi 
as  he  grew  older,  as  is  natural :  Bvhon^  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  v.  p.  127  (1832). 
1833  He  had  been,  to  use  an  expressive  French  phrase,  too  completely  blasi 
even  from  his  earliest  youth:  ScoTT,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xxxix.  p.  442  (1886). 
1833  A  little  "blas^"— 'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd  |  At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a 
tougher  rind;  I  And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success,  |  No  doubt  his 
sensibilities  were  less:  Byron,  Don  fnan,  xu.  Ixxxi.  1844  but  we  blasifs 
young  rouis  about  London  get  tired  of  these  simple  dishes:  Thackeray,  Misc. 
Essays,^.  254  (1885).  1864  innocent  heterodox  soul,  blasd  on  toast  and 
water:  Carlvle,  in  J.  A.  Froude's  Lift,  Vol.  11.  p.  283  (1884).  1879  They 

are  blasts,  these  people;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  H^itkin  the  Precincts,  ch.  xxxvi. 
p.  376. 

Uasttaia,//.  blastdmata,  sb. :  Gk.  /3Xa(m;fui,='a  sprout'. 

1.  the  formative  material  of  animals,  or  of  parts  of 
animals. 

1646  In  the  very  young  embryos  of  mammalia,  as  the  sheep  or  oM,  the 
cerebral  mass  in  the  course  of  formation  conuins,  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid  and 
transparent  blastema,  transparent  cells  of  great  delicacy  with  a  reddish-yellow 
nucleus :  Todd  &  Bowman,  PkysioL  Anal.,  Vol.  1.  p.  238.  1847—9  [See 
ab  orisinal. 

2.  Bot.  the  sprouting  part  of  a  seed;  also,  the  thallus 
or  frond  of  lichens. 

1880  LiNDLBV,  In/rod.  to  Bot. 

bUchnon,  -num,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  /3\9x^v,=>'a  kind 
of  fern' :  name  of  a  genus  of  ferns  belonging  to  the  order 
Polypodiaceae,  Hard-tern. 

[1601  Of  Feme  be  two  kinds,  and  they  beare  neither  floure  nor  seed.  Some 
of  the  Greeks  call  the  one  Pteris,  others  Blechnon:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  27,  ch.  9,  VoL  11.  p.  281.) 
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UemOB,  j^.//.    See  quotation. 

1801  She  left  the  j£olian  harp  in  the  window,  as  a  tiunir^  if  she  should 
wake,  and  ooOed  herself  up  among  lace  pillows  and  eider  blenua :  C  Kikcslkv, 
Yteut,  cb.  ii.  IDavies) 

1dead(e},  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Blende,  fr.  blenden,=*io  dazzle', 
'blind',  'deceive':  native  sulphide  of  zinc,  which  looks  like 
lead  ore;  the  Derbyshire  variety  is  called  'Black-Jack'. 
Also,  formerly  applied  to  other  worthless  ores. 

ITSS  Cmahbeks,  Or/.,  SuppL 

*UeuAtre,  sb. :  Fr. :  bluish,  somewhat  blue. 

1876  a  coup  tCtriloi  wood,  glen,  mountain-  and  river,  lost  in  the  distance  in 
a  ilttUUn  haze:  Lokd  Gio.  CAMrsux,  Ltf-Litttn /rim  tkt  CkalUngtr,  ch. 
Tip.  341. 

*blond,  Uomde  {tif./em.),adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  blond, 
fern.  ^/0M<i;;,»'yelIow-haired'.  Only  partly  naturalised,  the 
fern,  form  being  often  used  where  it  would  be  required  in 
French  and  the  word  often  written  as  if  foreign.  [Caxton 
altered  blende  to  blounde  to  qualify  'hair'  (Fr.  chevelure, 
fem.).    N.E.D.] 

t.  adj. :  yellow,  golden,  light-colored  (of  hair) ;  fair,  with 
light  hair  and  fair  complexion. 

168S  he  had  the  Danish  countenance,  bloode,  of  few  words:  Etklvn, 
DiarVy  Vol.  IL  p.  igs  (1873).  1818  they  were  so  fair,  and  unmeaning,  and 
Nandt:  Byron,  m  Moore's  £.i/t^  Vol.  11.  p.  363  (1833X  1880  The  NtmSemd 
novel  cittrms  of  the  English  girl  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Avellino: 
Enflisk  in  Itafy,  Vol  i.  p.  46.         1848  the  young  ladies  blonde,  timid,  and  in 

1>ink :  Thackekay,  yau.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  16;  (1879).  1880  a  good- 
ooking  blonde-bearded  young  fellow:  J.  Payn,  ConfilUnt.  Agmt,  ch-  ii.  p.  ft. 

1888  No  blonde  can  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Shakspeareans  for  a  dark- 
haired  woman :  A  tktiutuitt,  Feb.  30,  p.  358/3. 

3.  sb.:  a  person  whose  hair  and  complexion  are  light 
A  blonde  is  a  fair  woman,  opposed  to  a  bnmette  {q.  v.). 

1883  Brenda,  the  biughing  blue-eyed  blonde:  EiUit.  Xtv.,  190.  JN.E.D.1 

1889  Mrs.  Tymmons  bad  been  a  blonde,  and  oonseqacntly  had  subsided  into  a 
bay  wig:  Lady  Lytton,  Citvelijf,  11.  v.  X43.  1880  She  was  one  of  those 
thin,  under-vitalised  blondes  who  do  not  wear  very  well:  L.  Malst,  Crl. 
Elultrif't  Wift,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  ai. 

*Uonde.  blond,  sb.,  also  attrib. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  blonde,  adj. 
with  den/elle,=' luce',  suppressed :  a  silk  lace  of  two  threads 
twisted  and  formed  into  hexagonal  meshes;  also  called 
Uond(e)  lace.  Originally  of  raw  silk,  and  named  from  the 
color. 

1766  [See  alsratt*  i].  1818  Triple  blond  ruffles:  Scott,  AMtif., 
vi.  [N.  E.  D.]  1828  a  high  cap  of  the  nuMt  dazzling  HmtU:  Lokd  LrrroH, 
Pi&am,  ch.  ZTt.  p.  38  (1859). 

*Uon8e,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  light,  loose  upper  garment  like  a 
smock-frock,  which  used  to  be  generally  worn  by  the  French 
peasants  and  workmen.  Now  Anglicised  as  if  written 
blowse. 

1888  neither  wearers  of  plaid,  nor  devoureis  of  porridge,  but  hhutut  and 
trnft  maigrt  well  supplied  the  want:  Eifi.  in  Fnmct,  Vol.  a.  p.  too. 

Uncher,  name  given  to  stout  half-boots,  after  the  Prussian 
general,  von  Bliicher;  generally  mispronounced  as  if  Eng:, 
and  with  -u-  for  -ii-. 

1881  pots,  tobacco-boxes,  Periodical  Literature,  and  BlQcber  Boots: 
Carlyle,  5'aW.  ^Morr.,  Bk.  t.  ch.  iii.  [C.  E.  D.]  1804  stampbg  the  heel  of 
his  blucher  on  the  pavement :  Thackeray,  Sraxomtt,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxii.  p.  336 

Unette,  sb.:  Fr. :  lit.  'spark',  a  light  production  of  a 
witty  or  humorous  character. 

1887  'Un  Parisien,'  by  M.  Gondinet,  (is)  a  delightful  UntUt:  Atkemntm, 
Jan.  1,  p.  13/3. 

Uimder1raa(s),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  donderbus,=*t\MnAtr- 
gun'  (^»x='box',  'tube',  '  gun -barrel') :  a  short  hand-^n 
with  a  large  bore  widening  towards  the  muzzle  for  scattering 
several  balls  at  short  range ;  hence,  metapk.  a  noisy  random 
talker,  and  (with  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  compound) 
a  blunderer. 

1604  In  the  antient  wars,  before  these  Bombards,  Blunderbushes,  Peten: 
Gayton,  Fat.  NoUt,  iv.  xi.  3^  [N.  E.  D.J  (1660—1680  I  do  believe  the 
word  is  corrupted;  for  1  guess  it  is  a  German  tenn,  and  should  be  donderhuckt, 
and  that  is,  'thundering  guns,'  dondtr  signifying  thunder,  and  buck*  a  gun:  Sir 
J.  Turner.]  1668-4  S.  Butler,  Hndtbrat.  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1676 
Enter  Sir  Nicholas  creeping  out  with  a  Blunderbus:  Shadweli.,  Virtnaso, 
v-  p.  7S.  1738  Jacob,  the  scourge  of  Giammar,  mark  with  awe,  I  Nor  less 
revere  iiim,  blunderbuss  of  Law :  Pope,  Duuciadi  ill.  150. 

[The  word  is  a  half  Eng.  nickname  for  the  clumsy,  blunder- 
ing weapon.] 


BOCARDO 

boa,  bofts,  pi.  boae  (boas),  sb. ;  Lat :  name  of  a  large 
Italian  snake,  one  of  which  was,  according  to  Pliny,  killed 
on  the  Vatican  Hill  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  an  infant 
found  whole  inside  it 

1.  Zool.  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  Pythons  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  now  confined  to  the  large  serpents 
of  America  of  which  the  best  known  species  is  the  Brazilian 
Boa  constrictor. 

1601  Of  monstrous  great  Serpents,  and  namely  of  those  called  Boae; 
Hou-AND,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  14,  VoL  1.  p.  199.  1636  Beat,  a 
Ser^nt  of  that  bignesse,  that  being  found  dead,  there  was  a  childe  found  whole 
in  hu  belly:  Cockbram,  Pt.  111.  (and  Ed-X  1787  (Ten  species  are  mentioned, 
some  Eastern,  some  American]:  Encyc.  Brit.  1880  a  serpent  of  the  6ca 
species:  K  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  135  (3nd  EdX 

2.  a  long  fur  tippet,  suggesting  the  shape  of  a  snake, 
worn  by  women  round  their  necks. 

1886  Ladies^  boas,  from  one  shilling  and  a  penny  half-peimy:  Dickens, 
Sk.  Bn,  335/1  (ittoX  (N.  E.  D,]  1870  The  tail  is  used  m  the  manufacture 

of  boas:  }KATS,Jfat.  Hitl.  Cfmm.,  S76.  (<t.l 

*l>ea  constrictor,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  'boa  which  squeezes' : 
name  of  a  species  of  very  large  serpent  of  the  genus  Boa, 
which  often  exceeds  twelve  yards  in  length ;  the  name  was 
commonly  given  to  large  Asian  and  African  serpents. 

1797  Boa. ..4.  The  constrictor.. .The  flesh  of  this  seipent  is  eat  by  the 
Indians  and  the  negroes  of  Africa :  Encrc.  Brit.  1040  (the  Captain]  Talks  of 
boa-constiiaors,  and  lions,  and  apes:  Barhah,  IngoltU.  Ltg.,  p.  |86(|865X 

Boamergeo,  the  name  given  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 
{Mark,  iii.  17),  'which  is,  The  sons  of  Thunder':  hence,  a 
power^l  preacher  or  speaker. 


bef.  1617  The  crying  out  of  some  Boanerges,  some  Sonne  of  thunder: 
HiEROH,  Wkt.,n.  465.  [N.  E.  D.]  bef.  1608  Where  are  her  Bcanerfit  \ 
And  those  rare  Brave  Sons  of  Consolation?  J.  Clevcuind,  Wkt.,  p.  343  (1687). 
1886  The  man  that  wrote  this  was  something  other  than  a  presumptwHis 
Boanerges:  AtM£naum.  Dec  4,  p.  739/3. 

[Written  in  A''.  T.,  Poanripyit,  perhaps=Aram.  bni  rigas, 
='sons  of  anger'.] 

bobberjr^  sb.:  probably  fr.  Hind,  b&pre  (see  next  art.): 
noise,  confusion,  disturbance. 

1816  The  muse  now  blushes  to  disclose  The  bobbery  that  here  arose: 
'Quiz',  Grand MatltriAdvtnttim  in  Hindestttn).  xi.  48.  [N.  E.  D.)  1880 
when  the  band  struck  up  (my  Arab]  was  much  frightened,  made  bobbery, 
set  his  foot  in  a  hole  and  nearly  pitched  me :  Mem.  of  Col.  Mountain,  106  (snd 
Ed.X  [Yule]  1868  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  bobbery!  G.  O. 
Trevelvan,  Dnmt  BnngtUtw,  p.  387.  (<^.] 

bobbeiy-bob,  interj. :  Anglo-Ind.  for  Hind,  bap-re  bap, 
= '  O  father,  father ! '  expressing  surprise,  pain  or  gnef.  Com- 
pare the  British  schooltM/s  invocation  'My  Aunt'.  Bl^re 
IS  also  used  by  itself  or  repeated. 

1783  there  were  8  or  10,000  people  assembled ;  who  at  the  moment  the 
Rajah  was  turned  off,  dispersed  siuldenly,  crying  'Ah-baupareel*  leaving 
nobody  about  the  gallows  but  the  Sheriff  and  his  attendants,  and  a  few  European 
spectttors:  Price,  Tracti,  VoL  11.  p.  5.  [Yule]  1884  They  both  hastened  to 
the  spot,  where  the  man  lay  senseless,  and  the  syce  by  his  side  muttering  BSpre 
tdpte:  Baboc,  i.  48.  (ij.)  1868—4  My  men...taised  the  cry,  'A  bear, 
a  heart'  'Ahi!  bap-re-bap  I  Oh,  my  father!  go  and  drive  him  away,'  said  a 
timorous  voice  from  under  a  blanket  close  by ;  Lewin,  Fly  on  Wkotl,  243.    \ib.  ] 

boeardo',  bokardo,  coined  by  Schoolmen :  name  of  the 
fifth  mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  indicating  by  the 
'  three  vowels  that  the  first  premiss  is  a  particular  negative, 
the  second  an  universal  affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  a 
particular  negative,  both  premisses  having  the  same  subject 
See  quotation  fr.  Wilson. 

1009  Nowe  is  in  handeplato  I  Another  comyth  in  with  boeardo  and  phnyson  I 
And  out  goeth  agayne  a  fole  in  condusyoo :  Ba 


Barclay,  Skit  v^FooU,  Vol  i. 


Some  battaill  is  not  to  be  eschewed 
\car-  Euery  battail  isfuU  of  much  miserie. 
\do      ^y^v  some  miserie  is  not  to  be  eschewed : 

T.  Wilson,  K$tle  o/Reax.,  foL  61  v'. 
1088  Fravncb,  Lamitrs  Lof.,  foL  104  r'.  1717  From  Darii  to  Bocaniv 
vary:  Prior,  Alma,  ill  1453.        1837  [See  baroco]. 

boeardo',  the  name  of  the  prison  in  the  old  north  gate  of 
Oxford,  taken  down  in  1771;  hence,  generally,  prison,  dun- 
geon. 

1000  Was  not  this  [Achab]  a  seditious  fellow?— Was  he  not  worthy  to  be 
cast  into  boeardo  or  little-easef  Latiher,  Strm.  it/.  Edw.  yi.,  fol.  105.  C. 
(Naresl  1071  Doctor  Story  was  apprehended  by  the  officers,  and  laid  in 
Boeardo :  T.  Colwell,  Lift,  *•£-.  of  yMu  Story,  in  Phmix  Brittanicta,  p. 
390  (1733X  1088  then  to  Boeardo  goeth  he. ..where  he  shall  bee  sure  to  lye: 
Stubbss,  Anat.  Ai.,  foL  77  r".  1094  Call  out  the  beadles  and  convey  them 
hence  I  Straight  to  Boeardo:  Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  164/3,  L  6  (1861). 
abt.  1600  And  if  you_  remaine  in  Boeardo  untill  you  have  proved  this  con- 
sequence, and  reduoed  it  to  any  lawfull  moode  or  figure,  you  should  never  come 
forth  alive:  Afel.  agtt.  Def.  o/Sckitmt,  p.  141. 
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BOCASINE 

bocasinCe),  l)occasiii(e),  boacasln,  bokesy,  sb.x  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  boccasin,  boucassin :  a.  kind  of  fine  buckram  like  taffeta, 
used  for  lining.    The  form  bokesy  is  direct  it.  Sp.  bocaci. 

IMS  viij  uliUB  de  bUkke  bokoye.  una  toga  lyned  cum  bokcsv:  Imv.,  in 
RiftH  Ck.  AcU,  3««.  (N.  E.  D.]  16U  Soccaan,  Boccadn :  CoTGR.  17S6 
SKostHti  Johnson, 

bocca,  sb. :  It  bocca,='itio\A\i' :  one  of  the  boles  or  mouths 
of  a  glass-furnace  through  which  the  melting-pots  are  put  in 
and  taken  out:  boccarella  (It  dim.  of  bocca),  a  smaller 
opening  on  either  side  of  a  bocca  of  a  glass-furnace. 

1797  On  each  «de  of  the  bocca  or  mouth  is  a  bocarella  or  little  bole,  nut  of 
which  coloured  glass  or  fine  metal  is  taken  fiom  the  piling  pot :  Bneye.  Brit., 
S.V.  Giass,  8,  3. 

'"'boccale,  sb. :  It :  a  decanter,  a  measure  of  wine,  contain- 
ing about  one  quart  English. 

1617  a  vessell  of  wine  containing  thirty  two  boccali  and  a  halfe;  F.  MoRV- 
SOM,  Itin.,  Pt  I.  p.  163.        1797  Etuyt.  Brit, 

'bock,  sb. :  Fr. :  orig.,  a  Schoppen  of  Bock-bier,  a  strong 
German  beer  drunk  in  Spring;  then,  a  glass  or  mug  of  any 
beer  (nearly  i^  pints  English). 

1883  those  **after  hours"  when  briefless  barristers  and  journalists  out  of 
work  congregate  over  their  coffee,  their  absinthe,  or  their  hocks:  Standard^ 
J[an.  3,  p.  6.  1887   At  the  cost  of  a  few  halting  verses. ..of  pretentious  licen- 

tiousness poured  forth  before  a  bock^  you  pass  for  a  great  man  during  one  whole 
evening:  Atktnttum,  Jan.  1,  p,  to/3. 

^bodegsk,  sb. :  Sp. :  wine-cellar,  wine-vaults,  wine-shop. 
This  name  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
elsewhere  in  England,  applied  to  the  wine-vaults  of  a  par- 
ticular firm  as  a  kind  of  trade-mark.    Same  der.  as  bontiqne. 

1887  He  gives  a  clever  description  of  a  Spanish  hodegax  AtkeM^um, 
Oct.  I.  p.  436/1.  1888  Pleasant  gossip  on  Jerez,  its  bodegas,  its  life,  and  on 

other  matters  concerning  the  growth  and  consumption  of  sherry;  .M  ^  Q., 
7th  S.,  V.  58. 

*Boedtia^  a  district  of  Greece,  situated  north  of  Attica,  the 
inhabitaints  of  which  were  in  ancient  times  as  distinguished 
for  their  stupidity  as  were  their  neighbours  of  Attica  for  in- 
telligence. Hence  (though  Boeotia  contained  Mt.  Helicon, 
a  celebrated  haunt  of  the  Muses,  and  could  boast  of  the  poet 
Pindar  and  the  general  Epaminondas),  the  name  represents 
stupidity,  dulness. 

Hence,  BoBotian,  adj.  and  .r^. :  dull,  stupid;  a  stupid  igno- 
rant person,  a  dullard. 

1786  A  dim  Boeotia  reigns  in  every  skull:  Wolcott  (P.  Pindar),  £/. 
Bimuell,  Wks.,  i.  31J  (1794).  [N.  E.D.1  1864  Is  Beauty  or  Boeotia  to 
blame!  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Alant,  Vol  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  44. 

1608  /^rrriw/rs... being  a  yoiig  man  still,  and  a  plaine  Bceotian,  abolished  all 
logicke  at  first;  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  1356. 

*boer:  Du.    See  boor. 

boenf  h,  la  mode,  pAr. :  Fr. :  alamode  beef,  a  p/ai  of 
■alamode  beef.    See  k  la  mode  3  a. 

1833  a  well-seasoned  veal  pie,  a  boeuf-a-la-mode,  plenty  of  the  best  mil  ilu 
JajfSt  and  even  a  dessert;  L.  SlMOND,  SwUteriami,  VoL  1.  p.  34. 

boffeta:  Hind.    See  bafta(li). 

''Bohea,  Bohea(tea),  name  of  a'  range  of  hills  in  China, 
the  Vu-i-shan  (dialectic  Bu-t,  Bo-t),  given  formerly  to  the 
finest  kinds  of  black  tea,  both  to  the  leaf  and  the  beverage, 
but  now  to  the  worst  quality. 

1698—1707  Farqdhar,  Btaw^  Stratagem,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Old  Drama- 
tuU{iSia\  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]        1713  Peco,  and  Bohea-Tea:  Sftctattr, 


BOLYE 


I  $9 


Na  318,  Mar.  17,  p.  478/3  (Morley).       l7l7  To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading 
1  bohea,  |  To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea:  PoPK,   ""       ""       "  ' 

1,  Bi 

_._„,_  ,,,        .  TUpti  ._        , 

-where  they  are  principally  grown;  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckiiute,  Vol.  i.  ch,  iv,  p.  153. 


and  bohea,  |  To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea:  Pope,  Misc.,  Wks.,  VoL  vi. 
p.  44  (17S7X  1818  FuH  deals  in  Mandarins,  Bonzes,  Bohea:  T.  MooRl, 
J^udge  Pamily,  p.  153.  18S6    Bohea  is  a  corruption  of  Vn-*e  Shan,  the  hills 


1843  the  muffins  and  bohea;  Thackeray,  tr.  Sk.  Bk.,  p.  316  (1887). 

Bohdmia,  a  kingdom  forming  part  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
The  name  is  now  used  to  signify  the  life  of  a  gipsy  or  any 
person  of  irregular  and  unconventional  habits ;  also,  a  com- 
munity of,  or  district  inhabited  by,  such  persons,  esfi.  those 
who  being  interested  in  Literature,  Art,  Music,  or  the  Drama, 
live  a  free  and  easy  life.  This  usage,  with  that  of  the  adj. 
'Bohemian,  in  corresponding  senses,  was  introduced  from 
the  French,  who  associated  Bohemia  {la  bohiitu)  with 
ilipsies,  by  Thackeray. 

^Bohemian,  adj.  used  as  sb.    See  preceding  article. 

I.  sb.:  1.    a  gipsy. 

1696  Phillips,  WorU^WtnU. 


I.  d>. :  2.  a  person  interested  in  Literature,  Art,  Music, 
or  the  Drama,  who  leads  a  free  and  easy  life,  without  caring 
for  the  conventionalities  of  polite  society. 

1888  Old  stories.,.show  him  [Fielding]  as  the  ideal  Bohemian:  Sat.  Rn., 
VoL  56,  p.  303/1. 

II.  adj. :  I.    gipsy  {adj^. 

II.  adj. :  2.    adj.  to  I.  3,  pertaining  to  a  social  Bohemian, 
or  to  social  Bohemians, 
boiserle,  sb. :  Fr. :  wainscoting. 

1883  the  walls  of  the  state-chambers  were  painted  or  sometimes  lined  with 
curious  carved  ieiuerU:  J.  Dallawav,  Ditc,  Arckit.  Eng.,  &v.,  p.  31s. 

bojar:  Russ.    See  boyar. 

bokardo.    SeebocardoK 

bolas,  sb.pl.:  Sp.,  pi.  of  ^/a,='ball':  an  instrument  used 
by  the  natives  of  S.  America  for  entangling  and  catching 
animals ;  see  quotations. 


1836  he  was  swinging  horizontally  above  his  head  the  bolas  or  balls,  I 
perceived  he  was  hunting  lor  ostriches:  Capt,  Head,  Pampas,  p.  81.  1M6 
The  Guaso  is  perhaps  more  expert  with  the  lazo  than  the  Guacho;  but  from  the 


nature  of  the  countrjTj  he  does  not  know  the  use  of  the  bolas:  C.  Darwin, 
Joum.  BtagU,  ch.  xii.  p.  359.  —  The  bolas,  or  balls,  are  of  two  kinds:  the 
simplest,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  catching  ostriches,  consists  of  two  round 
stones,  covered  with  leathier,  and  united  by  a  thin  plaited  thong,  about  eight  feet 
long:  ib.,  ch.  iii.  p.  44. 

'"'bolero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  lively  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time ; 
also,  the  air  accompanying  such  a  dance. 

1787  The  happiness  to  see  Madame  Mello  dance  a  Toleio:  J.  Townssno, 
JmtrH.  S fain,  \.  ill  {titp).  [N.E.D.]  1809  And  when,  beneath  the  evening 
star,  I  She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero,  |  Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar  |  Of 
Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero:  BVROH,  CktJdt  Harold,  I.  Ixxxiv.  (6,  ist 
draughtX  1833  distinguished  herself  in  a  bolero  witli  a  handsome  yoimg 
dragoon :  W.  Irving,  Alkamirtt,  p.  35.  —  noted  for  her  skill  at  dancing  the 
bolero:  ii.,f.  349.  1866  capenng,  dandng  in  cachucas,  Boleros:  Barhah, 
iHgoldt.  Leg.,  p.  3C6  (i8<sX  1887  Brighter  and  more  pleasing...is  the 
composer's  Caprice  Etfagmel,  a  piece  in  the  manner  of  a  bolero:  Aakemeum, 
Oct.  8,  p.  477/a- 

bolia,  bolio:  Anglo-Ind.    Seebanleah. 

boligneo,  bolineo,  sb.:  It :  a  small  coin.    See  quotations. 

1617,  ten  bolignei  make  one  bianco,  and  two  brasse  quatrines  make  a 
susine,  sixe  make  a  boli|^eo,  seuen  make  a  gagetta  of  Venice :  F.  Morvson, 
Itin,,  Pt.  I.  p.  391.  —  From  hence  we  hired  a  boat  for  foure  bolinei  and  foure 
quatrines:  ib.,  p.  93. 

boUno,  sb. :  It :  burin,  a  tool  for  engraving  x>n  metal,  esp. 
on  copper. 

1663  The  utmost  efforts  and  excellency  of  the  boUno :  Evelyn,  Chaltogr., 
57(1769).    IN. E.D.1 

'Bologna,  a  town  in  Italy,  which  h^  given  a  name  to  a 
large  kind  of  sausage.  The  name  also  qualifies  several  sub- 
stantives to  form  scientific  terms.    Perhaps  polony  (^.  v.)  is 

a  corruption  of  this  name. 

1096  As  big  as  a  Bolognian  sawcedge:  Nashb,  Saffron  Watdtn,  Wks., 
III.  163  (1883—4).  [N.  E.  D.l       1700  [See  Bkyoaa*]. 

*bdln8,  pi.  boli,  beln8(B)es,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fi-.  Gk.  0<»Xor, 
=  'clod',  'lump  of  earth'.  Often  Anglicised  as  bole,  esp.  in 
the  combin.  bole  armeniac,  found  as  early  as  Chaucer. 

1.  a  pilL 

1S63  make  thereof  Ivtie  balles  called  Boli:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  AUuii/t  Seer., 
Pt.  III.  foL  33  jfo.  1601  Bole,  is  the  forme  of  a  medecine  when  it  may  be 
given  in  grosse  manner  at  a  knives  point  to  the  quantitie  of  a  nutmeg  at  a  time, 
untill  the  whole  receit  be  taken:  Holland,  'Tr.  Pliii.  If.  H..  VoL  11.  sig, 
A  iii  f.  1671  don't  I  know  thou  hast  uken  Bushels  of  Pills  and  Bolus's 
enough  to  purge  all  the  Corporations  in  the  King's  Dominions:  Shadwell, 
Hnmtrisls,  i.  p.  4.  174B  this  sugar-plum  was  to  tempt  him  to  swallow  that 
bolus  the  Princess  of  Denmark;  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  344  (18S7X 
1706  And  here,  at  any  Time,  may  be  had  a  Receipt  for  a  Bolus:  Grays  Inm 
yountat,  VoL  L  p.  Its.  1806  patiently  swallowing  the  response,  like  a  bolus, 
without  venturing  10  inquire  what  it  contains:  Bbrbsford,  Miseries,  VoL  L 
p.  140  (5th  Ed.X  1863  green  potions,  and  boluses:  Barham,  Imgolds.  Leg., 
p.  316  (1865).  1868  Ixuus-eyed  people  [the  Oinesej :  C  Reads,  Himl 
Cask,  VoL  \.  p.  198. 

2.  a  small  ball  of  any  substance. 

3.  a  kind  of  fine  clay,  also  called  bole. 

1S98  The  Hilles  of  this  Hand  are  redde  like  Bolus  :Tr.  7.  Van  Linsckoten's 
Voyages,  Bk.  L  VoL  11.  Pl  365  (1885).  1673  duly  disposed  Earths  and 
Bolusses:  R.  Boyle,  Virtnes  0/ Gems,  p.  169.  1818  The  whole  of  the 
eminence  consists  of  several  Uyer*  of  red,  blue  and  whiu  bolus:  E.  Henderson, 
Iceland,  VoL  11.  p.  151. 

bolye,  sb.:  corrupted  fr.  Ir.  buaile,  =  'a.  place  for  milking 
cows',  or  btutilidA,='an  ox-stall',  'cow-house':  a  place  of 
safety  for  cattle  or  men. 

1098  to  keepe  theyr  cattell,  and  to  live  themselves  the  most  part  of  the  yeare 
in  bolyes,  pasturing  upon  the  mounuyn,  and  wast  wild  places:  Spens.,  State 
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ItL,  Wlcs.,  p.  630/1  (18S3).  —  the  people  that  <hiu  live  in  those  Bolyes  grove 
therby  the  more  urbnrous,  and  live  more  licentiously  then  they  could  in  townes: 
ih.^  p.  630/3. 

bombace,  -bage,  -base,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bombace,='cot- 
ton',  'cotton  wadding';  altered  in  10 c.  to  bombastif). 

1.  the  down  of  the  cotton-plant,  raw  cotton. 

1660  cotten  which  noweth  on  certain  trees  called  Gouampinij  this  cotton,  is 
otherwyse  aUled  Bombagt  or  sylke  of  the  trees:  R.  Eden,  Nrwe  India,  p.  13 
(Arber.  188s).  —  ropes  of  bombage  cotton:  lA,  p.  30.  1668  From  all  meate 

soft,  as  W00II  and  flaxe,  bombaste  and  winds  that  bloe:  T.  HowBLl.,^ri.  Amitit, 
61  (1879).  [N.  E.  D.)  1678  fayre  white  cotton,  or  the  downe  that  we  call 
Bombace :  H.  Lvte,  Tr.  Dodeen't  Herb.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  679.  16M  garments  of 
Silke  or  Bombace:  Sir  J.  Harrington,  m  Batta  Bk.,  p.  255  (Fumivall,  t868). 
166i  Saffron,  Bombace,  Annis  and  Corunder  seeds:  S.  LbnnaRd,  Partkenof., 
Vi.  1.  p.  48. 

2.  cotton  wadding  used  as  padding. 

1647  for  81b.  ofbumbast  to  the  bodies  of  the  same  maiske,  at  rxl.  the  lb.  &i.: 
Zm/^  ^.S^S*.,  p.  71  (1835).  1677    But  humbast,  bolster,  frisle  and  perfume : 

G.  Gaskoicne,  Stetlt  GUu,  Epil.,  p.  8a  (i368).  1683  these  Dublets... stuffed 
with  foure,  five  or  six  pounds  of  Bombast  at  the  least;  Sr\3%vss,  Anat,  Ab.,  Pt.  i. 
P.  SS  (t377).  1630  A  body  that  needed  not  the  common  helpes  of  rectifying 
Its  proportion  by  bombace  or  the  like:  I.  Havward,  BaniiA'd  yirg.,  149. 
tN.E.D.1 

3.  metaph.  padding,  stuffing,  generally  in  form  bombast 
(±  J.),  bombaste,  bumbast{e). 

1673—80  No  bombast  or  paiutry  to  helpe  deformity:  Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett. 
J<(.,  p.  103(1884).  1688  We  have  received ^our letters  full  of  love. ..And. ..rated 
them  I  At  courUhip...As  bombast  and  as  Umng  to  the  time:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L., 

V.  a,  791. 

3  a.  inflated  speech,  grandiloquent  language,  fustian. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  bombast  is  used  attrib.,  or 
whether  it  is  the  past  part,  of  the  1 6  c.  vb.  bombase,  bumbase, 
fr.  the  sb.  bombace. 

1693  hanging  on  thy  bombast  nothing  but  infectious  abuses;  Greene,  in 
Book  CoUeclm's  Mac.,  p.   15  (1871).  1628    Some  astonishing  bumbast: 

J.  Eakle,  Microcosm.,  p.  81  0868).  1663  A  sermon. ..to  the  university,  the 

stuff,  or  rather  bombace,  whereof  we  have  set  down  in  our  'Ecclesiastical 
History':  Fuller,  H'ortkies,  111.  34(1840).  [N.E. D.]  1760  the  style,  a 
mixture  of  bombast,  poetry  and  vulgarisms;  Ho».  Walpolh,  Letters,  Vol.  ill. 
p.  314  (1857)- 

[As  the  earliest  instance  hitherto  recorded  has  the  form 
bumbast,  the  word  ought  to  be  found  at  a  still  earlier  date.] 

''bombardier  (.i  — 1£),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bombardier. 

1.  a  soldier  in  charge  of  a  bombard. 

1660  Smithes,  Masons  Ingeners,  Bombardiers;  WHiTKHORNE,.4rf<  Warn, 
82(1573).  [N.E.D.)  1611  .^ooi^n/iVr,  A  Bumbardier:  CoTGR.  1743—7 
I'hey  boasted  they  had  formed  an  army. ..consisting  of.. .two  hundred  and  fifty 
bombardiers;  Tindal,  Contin.  Rafiu,  Vol.  i.  p.  758/1  (1751). 

2.  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Artillery  of  the 
British  Army. 

bombardo,  sb. :  It.    See  quotation. 

1734  BOMBARDO,  is  an  Instrument  of  Musick,  much  the  same  as  our 
Bassoon,  or  Bass  to  a  Hautboy:  Skort  Exflic.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks. 

*boinbardoii(e),  ±i!-=-,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It..  bom6ardone,  =  'a. 
large  bombardo':  a  brass  instrument  like  an  ophicleide  in 
tone. 

^bombasine  i^X-n^,  bombazine,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.:  a 
fabric  of  silk  and  worsted.    Also,  attrib. 

1666  This  cotton  the  Spaniards  call  Algtdim  and  the  lulians  Bomhatiiu: 
R.  Eden,  Voyopes,  fol.  s  ifi.  1698  In  Persia  is  great  abundance  of  Bombasin 
cotton,  &  very  fine;  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  1.  p.  394.  1699  the  Silke  or 
Bombvcine  fleece:  ih..  Vol.  11.  ii.  p.  90.  1660  The  floors.. .were  spread  some 
with  Velvet  stuft  with  Down  or  fine  Bombasine;   Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trtxv., 

R.  185  (1677).  1766  But  who  is  that  Bombazine  lady  so  gay,  |  So  profuse  of 
er  beauties,  in  sable  array?  C  Anstev,  Nero  Balk  Guide,  Let.  xi.  1887 
Messrs.  Bolingbroke  &  Co.,  gave  a  statement  of  the  wages  of  twenty  weavers  of 
fine  bombaiines,  alapines,  and  paramattas,  which  averaged  thirteen  shillings  and 
sixpence;  J.James,  Worsted  MaHH/.,  p.  ^iy. 

[From  It.  botnbasino  (whence  Fr.  bombasin),  fr.  Low  Lat. 
bombacynus,  adj.  of  bombax,  fr.  Lat  bombyx,  fr.  Gk.  fi6iifiv(, 
=  'silk-worm',  'silk',  'cotton'.] 

bombast :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  bombace. 

Bombastes  Fnrioso^  the  name  of  the  hero,  and  the  title  of 
a  burlesque  opera  by  W.  B.  Rhodes,  1810,  in  which  the 
bombast  of  modern  tragedy  is  ridiculed. 

*\tO'a,fem.  bonne,  atij.:  Fr. :  good,  kind.  The  masc.  is 
alsouseaasj^., 'the  best', 'goodness',  'merit';  also iks interj., 
'good !',' well!'.  Anglicised  in  Mid.  Eng.  as  bon,  bone,  boon, 
boun.  It  forms  part  of  several  Fr.  phrases  and  words,  some 
of  which  were  Anglicised   in    Mid.    Eng.,   e.g.  bonair(e), 


BON  MOT 

bonairete,  bonchef,  bon  gre.  Bon  is  often  found  written  as 
if  an  adj.  in  cases  where  it  is  now  joined  to  another  word  or 
connected  by  a  hyphen. 

bon  accneil,/Ar.:  Fr.:  'good  reception',  due  honor,  pro- 
tection. 

1633—3  Sir  Horace  Vere  came  hither  this  day  fortnight,  kissed  the  king's 
hand,  and  had  otherwise  bon  accueil,  both  of  the  prince,  lord  marquis,  and  all  the 
court:  J.  CHAMBBRtJlIN,  in  Court  *•  Timts  of  Jos.  /.,  Vol.  ll.  p.  363  (1848). 
1833  He  [Gartigny]  was  veiy  gay  and  amusing,  and  proud  of  being,  as  he  said, 
the  means  of  the  bon  accuni  of  the  English  actors  at  Paris;  H.  Grbvuxb, 
Diary,  p.  16. 

bon  bastinado,  phr. :  guasi-Tote\gn ;  see  bon  and  basti- 
nado :  good  beating,  sound  thrashing. 

bef.  1788  he  let  him  escape  only  with  a  Am  Bastinade;  R.  North,  Examen, 
L  iii.  60,  p.  169  (■740X 

bon  camarade,  phr. :  Fr. :  good  comrade,  worthy  friend. 

1848  vex  not  my  bon  camarade.  Count  of  the  Normans:  Lord  Lvtton, 
Harold,  Bk.  II.  ch.  i.  p.  ylihri  Ed.).  1860  he  affected,  too,  the  bon  camarade 
in  his  manners:  Whyte  Melville,  Holmby  House,  p.  i6a  1866  the 
free,  frank,  boH  camarade  communion  of  a  friendship  that  was  closer  than 
brotherhood ;  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xiv.  p.  93a. 

bon  compagnon,  phr. :  Fr. :  good  companion,  jovial  com- 
panion,   ^glicised  in  i6  c.  as  boon  {bone)  companion. 

bef.  1738  what  they  call  a  Bon  Comfagnon:  R.  North,  Examen,  iii.  viii. 
17,  p.  6oa  (1740). 

bon  courage,  phr. :  Fr. :  good  courage ;  partly  naturalised 
and  used  as  adj.  (unless  there  be  some  error)  in  the  second 
quotation. 

1600  Go  to,  old  soldiers,  ft  redouted  servitors,  with  bon<ourage  set  over 
the  river  Iberus  a  new  armie:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxvl  p.  617.  1644 
the  Earl  <iX Stamford. ..\%  boon. courage;  Merc.  Brit.,  No.  aa,  p.  172. 

bon  enfant,  phr.:  Fr.:  /</.  'good  child',  good  fellow, 
pleasant  companion. 

1836  I  was  presented  to  Thiers.  He  is  very  merry  and  bon  enfant,  and 
quickly  enters  into  conversation:  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  105.  1648  Look, 
Madame  Crawley,  you  were  always  bon  enfant,  and  I  have  an  interest  in  you, 
^roU  {Tkonnenr:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  n.  ch.  xxix.  p.  330  (1879). 
1883  He  was  always  and  to  everyone  bon  enfant:  Sat.  Rev.,  Jan.  6,  p.  3. 

bon  goflt,  bon  gonst,  phr. :  Fr. :  good  taste. 

1709  I'm  afraid  he  must  have  resold,  had  he  liv'd  now,  not  to  have  eat  at 
all,  or  at  least  without  the  Bom  Goust:  Mrs.  Manley,  New  Atal.,  Vol  1.  p.  105. 
1713  the  CrentJemen  of  the  Bon  Goust  in  the  Pit  would  never  have  been  put  to 
all  that  Grimace :  S^ctaior,  No.  396,  June  5,  p.  576/1  (Morley). 

bon  gr6  mal  fp[i,phr.:  Fr.:  '(with  a)  good  will  (with  a) 
bad  will' :  willy  nilly,  whether  one  will  or  no.  Bon gri  alone 
is  a  refashioning  of  the  early  bongre(e),  adopted  in  14  c. 

1818  And  now,  you  nay  depend  upon  it.  bon  gr<,  malgrt,  we  shall  be  fitted 
to  stop  at  this  Lis — something:  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macartky,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iiL 
"19).  1830    the  mother  is  constantly  in  attendance,  to  enforce  their 

oured  bon  gri  matfr^:  E.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  .'tig.  Fananti,  p.  ajs  (and 


p.  153  (1819).    ^  ^  1830    the  mother  is  constantly  in  attendance,  to  enforce  their 
being  devour    *'  '         >•-."  -,„._ 

Ed.X         18 

ch.  vii.  p.  143/a  (3rd  Ed.). 


1848  he  walked,  «<M>«r/,  to  battle:  Lord  Lvtton,  Harold,  1 


*bon  jour,  phr. :  Fr. :  (a)  'good  day !',  a  formula  of  greet- 
ing ;  hence,  as  sb.  in  Eng.  use,  (b)  a  civil  greeting. 

a.  1091  Siguier  Romeo,  bon  jour !  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your 
French  slop;  Shaks.,  Rom.,  u.  4,  ^  1603  painted  Singers,  that  in  Groues 
doe  greet  |  Their  hout-BoH'tours,  each  in  his  phraze  and  fashion:  J.  Sylybster, 
"Vt.Du  Bartas,  Babj^lon,  p.  337  (1608).  1833  the  landlord  entered,— answered 
Maitre  Pierre's  bon  Jour  with  a  reverence :  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  ch.  iiL  p.  61 
(1886). 

b.  1088  To.morrow...we'Il  give  your  grace  bonjour:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  L 
494.       1804  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  59  (1879). 

*bon  marchd,  phr. :  Fr. :  lit.  'good  market',  cheapness: 
title  of  a  large  ready-money  drapery  establishment  in  Paris, 
now  borrowed  by  English  tradesmen. 

«bon  mot,  //.  bona  mots,  phr. :  Fr. :  lit.  'good  saying ',  a 
witty  saying,  witticism. 

abt  1730  Swift.  |T.  L.  K.  Oliphant)  1747  The  joke*.  iCtx  bent  nuts, 
the  little  adventures,  which  may  do  very  well  in  one  company,  will  seem  flat  and 
tedious,  when  related  in  another:  Lord  Che.sterfield,  LetterSj  Vol.  1.  No.  < 

!rygo<    . 

1709  His  answer,  which  is  recorded  amongst  the  Laconic  bons  mots:  E.  w. 
Montagu,  Atic.  Rep.,  p.  31.  1763  With  all  their  volatility,  prattle,  and 
fondness  for  bons  mots,  they  delight  in  a  species  of  drawling  melancholy  church 
music :  Smoh.ett,  France  &•  Italy,  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  293  (1817)1  1786  The 
flattering,  fashionable  tribe,  I  Each  stray  bon-mot  10  her  ascribe:  H.  More, 
Fiorio,  598,  p.  39.  1804   It  became  absolutely  a  fashion,  during  the  reign  oT 

terror,  to  make  bon  mots  on  the  way  to  be  guillotined  :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  5.  p.  85- 
1818  I  didn't  know  what  might  have  been  the  bon  mot  of  London  in  the 
present  day:  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macartky.  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  904  (1S19). 
1836  Lord  Harrowby  told  me  of  rather  a  good  bon  mot  of  Pozzo's:  Ip  H.  Gre- 
ville's  Diary,  p.  91.  1668  he  certainlv  cannot  be  suspected  of  pilfering  a  bote 
mot  from  the  Dauphin :  J.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  p.  346  (1857X 


atca  m  another:  1,ord  i^he-sterfield,  l^elters.  Vol.  1.  No.  97, 
p.  3to  (1774).  1700    The  bon-mot  in  fashion  is  that  the  staflf  was  very  gtx>a» 

nut  they  wanted  private  men;  Hor.  WALPt>LB,  Letters,  Vot.  11.  p.  486  (1857X 
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BON   PRESENT 
^S^^lttMlDX, phr, :  Ft.:  kind  present 

inO  Then,  fonooth,  b«  sendeih  his  letten  unto  lu,  with  a  goodly  shew  of  a 
li^^ntait:  HoixAND,  Tr.  Livf,  Bk.  XLI.  p.  iiii. 

iKHi  ton,  p/ir.:  Fr.:  itt.  'good  tone',  good  style,  good 
breeding,  fashionable  manner,  fashionable  society,  fashion. 

ITtT  I  agn'  "'^  TO>>  <ha(  Lcipcig  is  not  the  place  to  give  him  that  im  ten, 
diidilluxiw  he  wants:  Lord  CHBSTERriELD,  Z^». ,  Bk.  ii.  No.  xx.  Misc.  Wks., 
Vol.  "■  P-  3>9  ('777)-  1766  it  is  the  ion  ton  now  to  die:  HoR.  Waljolb, 
Ultm.  ^"L  '"•  P-  '  i^^il)-  1766    But  then  her  Acquaintance  would  never 

harckaowii  |  Mrs.  Shcnkin  Ar-LKEKhadacquir'd  a  J'on  TV*:  C.  Anstbv,  A>0 
gsik  Cuidt,  Let.  X.  1771  Her  character  before  marriage  was  a  little  equi- 
ties], but  at  present  she  lives  in  the  6<m  ion^  keeps  card-tables,  gives  private 
mxcn  to  iclcct  friends:  Sholi.ett,  Humfk.  CI.,  p. 38/2 (i88s)l  17M  Knew 
ibtwas  proper  to  be  known,  |  I'h'  establish'd  jargon  of  Bon-ton :  H.  MoRB, 
FItrit.  6,  p.  I.  1818  whose  foreign  grace  she  placed  at  once  to  the  account  of 
npRSK  EDglish  boo  ton :  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl.  Macartkr,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  >i 
M\ij\  —a  Don-ton  dinner  ubie:  it.,  ch.  iL  p.  89.  1844    there  is  not  less 

pwioD  than  of  old,  ihotigh  it  is  btn  /m  to  be  tranquil :  Lord  Bsaconspiblo, 
Xt^iph,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  xi.  p.  «8  (1881). 

*bon  Tivaat,  fem.  bonne  vlvante,  phr. :  Fr. :  lit.  'good 
lirer',  one  fond  of  good  living,  a  gourmand. 

ITU  Grose,  CUuikai  Diet.  o/Vulg.  ToMgMt.  (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1808 
Ajuotm,  is  we  all  know,  was  a  oon  vivant,  alia  thought  that  good  wine  was  not 
a  be  despised :  EdiM.  Rev.,  VoL  j,  p.  147.  1813  C**,  who  loves  his  bottle, 
sad  had  DO  notion  of  meeting  with  a  'ixm-vivaot'  in  a  scribbler:  Byron,  in 
Hooft'i  Lift,  VoL  II.  p.  158  (i8uX  1814  The  Major  was  somewhat  of  a  &» 
ntds/,  ana  his  wine  was  excellent:  Scott,  WaverUy,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  360  (188-). 
18SS  Moieau  was  brave,  indolent  and  a  ion  vivamf:  KdtH.  Rev.,  Vol.  37,  p.  177. 
JMIthe  repasts  of  Egyptian  ton-vivanlt:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  11. 
ch  il  p  iS  (1879X  1884  We  tried  Cherif  Pasha,  a  pleasant  i»n  vivani,  who 

did  lot  Biiiid  intericrence  particulariy :  Spectator,  Apr.  xa,  p.  478. 

bon  yiveur,  phr. :  Fr. :  bon  vivant,  perhaps  rather  stronger 
in  meaning  (as  viveur  by  itself='high  liver',  'fi-ee  liver'), 
suggesting  other  pleasures  than  those  of  the  table  which 
constitute  the  main  idea  of  bon  vivant. 

IMS  an  oki  English  Ixm  vnwair:  OuiDA,  Straikmore^  VoL  1.  ch.  xx.  p.  997. 
1388  Mr.  Rogers  has  said  aatd  eaten  as  many  good  things  as  those  excellent 
iem  vtvettn  z  AtAerurttm,  Feb.  tx,  p.  171/3. 

*bonyv7»ge,  pir.:  Fr. :  goodvoyage,  good  journey;  also, 
good  wisbes  for  a  good  journey  or  voyage,  the  expression  of 
sodi  wishes.    Partially  Anglicised  in  1 5  c. — 1 7  c. 

14M  One  fafoughte  forthe  a  belle  fall  of  mede...to  drynke  vpon  bon  vyage ; 
Fabvas(,vi.  ccx.  335.  [N.  £.  D.]  abt.  1682  Three  gouldenmazursvpskyiickt 
for  s  boo  viage  hoysing:  R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  yirgi/^s  Aen,,  Bk.  lll.  p  8x 
(1880X  1600  euery  man... determined  lustily  to  worke  a  fiesh  for  a  bone 

njige:  R-  Hakluvt,  Vnatet,  VoL  ill.  p.  73.  1600  to  wait  the  finu  good  day 
of  wind  sod  weather,  to  take  the  seas  for  a  bon-voiage,  and  with  Gods  grace  and 
bmr  10  set  laile  for  Africke:  Holland,  Tr.  Livf,  Bk.  xxix.  p.  738.  1618 
■ch  a  hopdnll  boon  Vovage :  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  uL  p.  5  (164s).  1636  A  flown 
iheaie,  a  aire  winde  and  a  boune  voyage :  Caft.  J.  Smith,  M'jb.,  n.  798  (1884), 
U88 Afterthis,aswingingglasawasiMitabouttothe^tfff  Vtiyagei  R. L'Estrangb, 
Tr.  Enumui  lei.  Cei&fu.,  p.  51.  1846  you  may  add  that  I  wish  him  a  ifn 
ttfeit:  Thackeray,  yam.  Fair,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxv.  p.  173  (1879). 

bona,  si.  pL :  Lat :  'goods',  neut.  nom.  pL  of  bonus,  adi. : 
fonns  in  combin.  several  legal  terms:  as  bona  mdUlia, 
s 'movable  goods';  bona  not&blli%  = 'noteworthy  goods', 
u.  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  £1  or  more ;  bona  peri- 
tita,  = 'perishable  goods';  bona  vacantia,  => 'unclaimed 
goods',  i.e.  goods  without  an  owner. 

*bOD&fld6,/An:  Lat.:  with  good  faith.  Commonly  pro- 
nounced li—  iL—\i^  EngUsh,  the  proper  Lat  pronunc.  being 
pedantic.    Originally  a  legal  term. 

I.   adv. :  in  good  faith,  honestly,  trustworthily,  genuinely. 

IS66  and  I  indeed  bona  Jide  made  my  consideration  :  Cranuer,  Rentaitis, 
p.  3u  (184SI  1891  my  meaning  is  plainly  and  bona  Jide,  confessing  all 

the  anncs  tnat  can  truely  be  obiected  against  some  kind  of  Poets:  SlR  John 
Hajun'CTON,  Apoi.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poety,  VoL  IL  p.  laa 
(1815X  1698  His  speeches  were  to  be  mused  at,  if  he  spake  bona  Jidei 
V.  BAHtrr  Tkeor.  ^  Warret,  Bk.  iv.  p.  iso.  1600  he  dealeth  not  soundly 
and  heaa  jUe  in  treaties  of  peace :  Holland,  Tr.  Levy,  Bk.  xxxu.  p.  83a 
ml  tbeiefore  it  is  better  without  vsing  this  YnproBtabfe  diligence  to  let  me 
poBcsie  it  bema  Jide,  vntill  the  true  Lord  shall  appeare  by  some  way  lease 
curious  and  diligent;  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  ui.  ch.  ix.  p  ata. 
bc£  1610  1  think  booA  Jide,  there  was  no  man  bom  more  like  to  Eutmtettet 
beurDivhie  Poet  Mr,  Sfencer's  Description:  J.  Racket,  AI>f.  ^Viliiamt, 
Pt  1.  19,  p  14  (i£93).  1673  I'll  tell  you.  Sir,  sincerely,  and  bona  Jide: 
G.  ViLUBRS,  kekearsal,  f.  p.  41  (x868).  1760  provided  you  will  bring  an 
ASdavit  that  tlie  Judgments  are  bona  Jide :  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  dr*  Equity, 
^311.  1761  %fxA,  faooest,  devilish  tight,  hard  knots,  made  bond  Jide :  Sterne, 
Trisl.  Sliand,  lll.  x.  Wks.,  p.   113  (i83gX  1772  Is  it  bona  Jide  for  your 

interest  or  your  honor  to  sacnfioe  your  domestic  tranquillity  i  Junius,  Letters, 
Vol.  IL  Ka  xxxviiL  p^  87.  1818  if  the  money  were  not  banAfide  remitted...he 
a»m  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating  the  aflair  to  his  majesty :  M.  Edgeworth, 
Pttnmagt,  VoL  I.  p  143  (1833).       1840  were  jrou  ever  really  and  bond  JU* 
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,.(  Bakham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  65  (1865X 

2.    adj.:  genuine,  real,  honest.      Perhaps  originally  used 


with  verbal  nouns. 


IMl  Their  simpUdty  .„consists...in  the  positive  and  bona  Jide  rejection  of 
an  akogelbcr:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  1,  p.  65.        1813  the  conflagration  may  have 


B.D. 


been  caused  by  a  bona&ie  discharge  of  the  electric  fluid:  ib..  Vol.  19,  p.  338. 
bef.  1868  I  take  the  letters  ofl^  the  tray,  which  of  those  envelopes  contains 

"        iahoHt  '' 


a  real  bonA  Jide  letter,  and  which  a  thorn?  Thackeray^  Roundaiont  Papers, 
43(1879).         1871  actual  transcripts  of  4t»<a>£i&  originals:  I.  C  Young, 
XVn  SibonA-Jide  \x 


;  Vol.  II.  ch.  xiit.  p.  110. 


r  transactum: 


p.  43  (iB79^ 

Mem.  oj C.  M.  Younr,yo\.  .  

J.  Payk,  By  Proxy,  Vol  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  38.  *1878  These  are  btnAJide  portraits 
of  the  Queen:  Times,  Apr.  18.  (St.]  1883  The  hoD<  fide  traveller  farce 
would  be  nothing  to  that :  Daily  TeUtrapk,  Nov.  6,  p.  s/3. 

*bona  Adds,  phr.:  Lat.:  Leg.:  good  faith,  genuineness, 
honesty  of  intention. 

1789  one  can  hardly  be  too  cautious  of  denying  the  bona  fides  of  an  antagonist 
in  a  philosophical  dispute:  T.  Reid,  Corresp.,  Wks.,  p.  74/a  (1846).  1839  did 
we  even  grant  the  utmost  bona  Ades  to  him  who  relates  the  military  exploiu  of  a 
hostile  nation :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  ^9,  p.  393.  1883  he  asked  the  Jury  to  con- 
sider the  bona  fides  of  the  accusations  against  him:  Standard,  Dec  ao,  p.  a. 

bona  roba,  phr.:  corrupted  fr.  It.  buona  roba,— 'good 
stuff',  'fine  gown',  'fine  woman':  a  handsome  girl,  a  smart 
courtesan. 

1697  we  knew  where  the  bona.robas  were  and  bad  the  best  of  them  all  at 
commandment:  Shaks.,  //  //en.  /V.,  n\.  a,  36.  1610  A  rich  yong  widdow—  | 
F.  Good  I  a  bona  robat  B.  }aKSOH,Alch..  ii.  6,  Wks.,  p.  634  (1616).  1621  a 
faire  and  beautifuU  person,  a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  Donna;  R.  Burton,  ^«a/. 
Mel.,  PL  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  6,  Subs.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  375  (1817).  1668  hell  see 
what  a  bcia  roba  she  is  grown:  Drvsen,  Wild  GaltantAi.  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  $8 
(xToi).  1676   Aldo....%at^  Bona  RobaW  \  Wood,   One  1  know  indeed;  a 

Wife:  but  Bona  Roba'%  say  you:  —  Kind-Keeper,  L  1,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  xii. 
1676  the  glittering  Bona  Robas  of  our  times:  H.  Woollev,  Gentlewoman's 
Companion,  p.  56.  1834  having  been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  roba,  she 
did  not  even  yet  neglect  someaneaaon  to  her  appearance:  Scott,  Redguintlet, 
Let  X.  p  97  (1886)1  1886  Four  titled  ladies  aividing  their  spoil  were  compared 
with  an  equal  number  of  bona  robas  portioning  out  the  petty  booty  filched  from 
their  paramours  of  Sl  Giles's;  Atkemnm,  Feb.  13,  p.  336/1. 

bona  si  sua  ndrint,  phr. :  Lat. : '  if  they  knew  their  peculiar 
blessings'.  Virg.,  Georr.,  ii.  458,  O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua 
si  bona  norint,  \  agricouu. 

1619  Philosophie,  which  knowes  to  be  knowne  (bona  si  sua  ntrini)  and  pufles 
vp  the  mind  with  vanitie:  PtiRCHAS,  Microcotwtus,  ch.  i.  p.  6.  1619  in  so 
much  that  the  Oxonians  and  CantabrigioHs — Bona  si  sua  norint,  were  they 
sensible  of  their  own  felicity,  are  the  happiest  AeeuUmians  on  Earth :  Howell, 
Lett.,  L  viL  p.  15  (164s).  1661  Relti.  Wotlon.,  p.  7(x654>>  1748  The 
Irish  might  be  a  rich  and  happy  people,  boms  si  sua  ntrint:  Lord  Chester- 
FIELD,  Misc.  Wis.,  Vol.  IL  App.,  p.  19  (1777). 

bonae  notae,  phr. :  Lat. :  of  a  good  kind  ('brand'),  of 
merit. 

1704  an  author  boner  nota,  and  an  adeptus:  Swift,  TVxiSr  ^a  7W,  |  i.  Wks., 
p.  59/1  (1869). 

bcmagh,  bononfl^  sb.:  Ir.  buana,  buanadh,='a.  soldier':  a 
regular  soldier. 

1600  [Tyttme's]  wealthe...wnhe  in  shorte  tyme  exhausted,  by  the  mayn- 
teyninge  of  his  Bonaefas:  Dymhok,  Ireland,  51  (1843).  [N.  E.D.]  1688 
Three  nundred  were  Bonoughes,  the  liest  fiifnished  men  for  the  warre:  T.  Staf- 
ford,/>ac. //»i.,  iii.  43(1831).    lib.) 

'boiDBt^t,  sb. :  Ir.  ^»aM<K'^,= 'subsidy',  'military  service': 
a  tax  formerly  paid  to  Irish  chieftains  for  the  maintenance 
of  regular  soldiers. 

1668  Bonaghtes  due  to  the  (Jueens  Majestic  for  her  Galloglasses :  In 
Dymmok's/rr/oiu/,  App.,  88(1843).  tN.E.D.]  1698  servicn,  of  the  which 
this  was  one,  besides  many  more  of  the  like,  as  Cuddeehih,  Cosshirh,  Bonaught, 
Shragh,  Sorehim,  and  such  like:  Spens.,  State  /ret.,  Wks.,  p.  633/3  (1^9). 
1818  her  tiemas  or  clans,  her  bonagh,  soroheu,  cuddy,  shragh,  or  mart:  Lady 
Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  VoL  iiL  ch.  iv.  p  six  (1819). 

bonana,  bonano:  Port,  and  Sp.    See  banana, 

bonanza,  sb. :  United  States  En^.  fr.  Sp.  bonaMsa,='pros- 
perity':  rich  ore;  also  attrib.  yielding  rich  ore,  yielding  large 
profits.  Orig.  applied  to  rich  silver  mines  on  the  Comstock 
lode. 

1888  within  90  yards  he  struck  bonanza:  Times,  Jan.  4,  p.  7/6.  1888 
make  up  their  minds  to  sell  their  great  bonanza  and  come  back  to  England! 
Aikenaum,  Oct.  37,  p.  553/1. 

bonaret(s):  Russ.    See  barometz. 

bon&sns,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  /3iSMi(ror,='a  short  homed  ox  of 
Aeonia':  a  bison  or  aurochs  {qq.v.). 

1607  a  Bonasus.  who  in  most  things  is  like  a  cow ;  Topsell,  Four-/.^  Beasts, 
p.  56.  1787  Tne  horo  of  the  Bonassus,  or  wild  bull,  is  curious,  as  it  is  now 
unknown:  P.  BscKroRD,.^^//./r. /<«/.,  VoL  L  p.  398 (iSosX  1836  Killed 
a  boar  as  big  as  a  bonasus,  which  was  ravaging  half  Reisenburg ;  Lord  Bbacons* 
field,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  iii.  p.  395  (1881). 

^bonaventtire,  bonadTontnre,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bonne 
aventure,  or  Sp.  buenaventura,  or  It  buonaventurOy^'good 
hap'. 

I.  name  of  the  mizen-mast  next  the  poop  when  there 
were  two  mizen-masts. 

abt.  1600  Some  pulled  up  the  bonauenture.  Some  to  howes  the  tope  sayle 
ijietaae:  CfcieLareUesB.,ia(i»4i).    [N.E.D.]  1636    Ingteatships 
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they  haue  two  misent,  the  btter  U  called  tlie  imtaiuntutr  miien:  Capt.  J. 
Smith,  »f*».,  p.  794  (1884). 

3.    a  kind  of  fishing-ship. 

1614  Busses,  bonadventures,  or  fisher-abips :  H^ajr  to  Wta/tA,  in  Hart  Jtfuc., 
III.  S35  (Malh.).    (N.E.D.] 

3.  a  kind  of  medicinal  powder. 

t  IMO  or  pouder  called  BonaveDtuie.  This  pouder  is  good  for  al  maner  of 
spots  in  the  eyes :  Treas.  tftvon  mm,  fol.  xiii  »». 

4.  good  luck.  Though  the  form  is  Anglicised  the  word 
or  phrase  is  intended  to  be  foreign. 

bef.  1S29  Alas,  quod  I,  how  myghte  I  haue  her  sure?  |  In  fayth,  quod  she, 
by  Bone  Anenture:  J.  Skilton,  Bmtt  ofCmtrtt,  119,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  35(1843). 
bef.  1670  and  steering  by  that  Oracnious  Wisdom,  he  never  put  forth  into  the 
troubled  Waters  for  those  Dignities  and  Foondatiaiis,  but  they  came  merrily  to 
the  Haven  with  BaH-advenhm:  J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  H^iUiams,  Pt.  I.  36,  p.  29 
<i693X 

5.  an  adventurer. 

U98  Oh  sir,  you  are  but  bonaventure,  not  right  Spanish  I  peiceave :  Chap- 
man, BUmit  Beef.,  Plays>  <•  M  (i^3)-    l^-  ^  ^-^ 

*boii-bon,  s6.:  Fr. :  //V.  'good-good',  sweetmeat,  comfit, 
sugar-plum. 

IMT  such  feminine  bon-bons  as  sweet-meau,  rout<akes,  and  the  choicer 
kinds  of  fruit :  Bkrespokd,  MiurUs,  Vol  11.  ^.  59  (5th  Ed.X  1818  Where 
for  hail  they  bare  heH-t<mt,  and  claret  for  rain :  T.  Moore,  Ftulgt  Family, 
p.  n.  1836  the  bon-bon  box  of  Madame  Cuolina;  Lord  Bkaconsfield, 
Viv.  Gny,  Bit.  vii.  ch.  W.  p.  390  (i88iX  1841  The  godbther  always  sends 
the  bmicm  and  a  trinket  to  the  mother  of  the  child:  Lady  Blbssington, 
Idltr  in  Franct,  Vol.  I.  p.  308.  1860  Various  are  the  contrivances  by  which 
the  safe  delivery  of  a  bouquet  or  bcmbon  is  insured  without  throwing  them: 
Onct  a  Wtik,  Mar.  34,  p.  383/a. 

*boiiboiuiitoe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sugar-plum  box. 

18M  She  commonly  brought  a  beautiful  agate  bonbonnifcre  full  of  gold  pieces 
when  she  played:  Thackbrav,  Ntwcomts,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  36a  (t879X 

bon-chr^tien,  bon-chrestien,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  lit.  'good 
Christian',  a  name  given  to  some  kinds  of  pears  and  apples. 

abL  1S76  Specially  the  Peare  called  bon  Clirestien:  Arte  0/ Pianting,  39. 
(N.E.D.]  1621  [See  barsamotil.  1664  Applu.  Golden  Ducket, 
Pippins,. ..Winter  Bon-Cretienne,  yokn-Ap^:  Evelyn,  Ketl.  Hori.,  n.  196 
<I719X  — Pears.  Winter  ^iw(  (bakes  wellnVinterA'«'xmcil,  excellently  baked. 
Winter  Bergamot,  Winter  BtH-crtetitn,  both  Mteral:  it.,  p.  191.  1690  It  is 
in  shape  and  colour  very  like  y*  Sranish  Bon  Christien :  Hatton  Correep. ,  VoL  u. 
p.  146  (1878).  16M  some  ww  Boit  Ckrititm  we  tasted,  not  much  better  than 
ours,  but  something  freer  of  Stones:  M.  Lister,  Joorn.  to  Paris,  p.  159.  ITOS 
iVflcd.  Well  Sir  can  you  love  my  daughterf  Key.  Ay,  better  than  Beef  and 
Pudding— she's  a  Boncritten :  T.  Bakbh,  TunMdee  Walkt,  p.  47.  1709  Take 
three  or  four  bcncretient,  or  other  good  winter  pears:  W.  Verral,  Cookery, 
p.  ao8.         1840  pears  that  vie  with  if  they  do  not  surpass  in  flavour,  the  finest 

argonelle  or  Bon  Chretien,  or  Gloux-inoroeaux :  Frabsr,  Koorttiatan,  &^., 

*oL  L  Let.  L  p.  5. 

bongew,  sb. :  corruption  of  Jap.  bugiyo :  a  superintendent 

16S2  3  ioHgraa,  to  looke  the  mariners  were  all  retomed  and  had  used  their 
indeavours:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  7  (1883),  —  cheefe  konerm  or  Vizioy: 
ik.,  p.  a8. 

bongrace,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bonnegrace  (see  quot.  fr.  Cotgr.) : 
lit.  'good  grace'. 

1.  a  sunshade  worn  in  the  front  of  a  bonnet  or  cap  by 
women  in  the  16  c.  and  early  in  17  c. 

1S80  The  bone  grace,  &iHi>i(^/:  Palsgr.  1688  Her  bongrace  which 
she  ware  with  her  ^mch  hood:  J.  Heywood,  Pardoner  A*  Frere,  m  Dodslev- 
Haxtitt's  Old  Piays^  Vol.  I.  p.  203  (1876).  —  For  a  boon.grace,  I  Some  well- 
favored  visor  on  her  lll-fovored  face :  —  DiaUeueof  Prov.  1611  Bentu-grace, 
Th*  v|^rmost  flap  of  the  down-hanging  taile  ch  a  French-hood  (whence  belike  our 
Boongrace):  Cotgr. 

2.  a  large  hat  or  bonnet  designed  to  shade  the  face. 

1806  a  broad  brimd  Hat  Imarg.  Or  Bond-grace]:  Holland,  Tr.  Stut., 
p.  75.  1617  A  bongrace  bonnet:  Fitzgeppbry,  Satyret.  bef.  1668 
Sure  she  hath  had  hard  Labour;  for  the  Brows  have  tqueesed  for  it,  as  you  may 
perceive  by  his  Butt«r'd  Bon-grace,  that  Film  of  a  Deinicastor:  J.  Cleveland, 
wk*.,  p.  Bi  (1687).  1818  a  bon-grace,  as  she  called  it:  a  large  straw  bosmet, 
like  those  worn  by  the  English  maidens  when  labouring  in  the  fields :  Scott, 
HH.  Mid-LotkioH,  ch.  xxviii.    (C.  E.  D.] 

3.  Naul.  a  junk-fender. 

Variants,  16, 17CC.  bonegrace,  16  c.  bungrace,  XT  c  boon- 
grace,  bondgrace. 

•bonhomie,  bonhommie,  sb. :  Fr.,  formerly  botUtommie,  ft. 
bonhomnu,=^%ooA  man':  cheery  goodnature,  easy  humor, 
simplicity. 

1779  that  SoM-kommie,  for  which  a  child  is  whipped  when  it  shouts  on  setting 
its  own  fixidt  on  fire:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letttn,  Vol.  vii.  p.  937  (1858).  1798 
In  speaking  of  Epigrams  with  what  ^(MiAMWMiif  he  says:  Anecd.  0/ Dittinptieked 
Persons,  iy.  303.  1808  My  lord  swallowed  the  remedy  with  a  bonbommie 
which  it  did  me  good  to  behold :  M.  Edgeworth,  BeHnda,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  48 
^i8j>X      1809  He  has  precisely  what  the  French  term  hoidummie:  Bdin.  ttev., 

.  13,  p.  471.      1814  He  has  much  ionkomfnie  with  his  other  good  qualities : 
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Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  iii.  p.  5  (iSssIl        1819  your  indolence— your 
credulity^-your  ktnkomie,  if  I  may  call  it  so:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xvl 

L3<4  f  t8«o)L  1886  He  added  to  solid  virtues  an  infinite  sweetness  and  ion- 
mmu:  Emerson,  Englisk  Traits,  xvU.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  iw  (Bohn,  1866). 
bef.  18S9  That  most  deUghtfiil  of  all  thinn,  ktnkamie:  In  Leigh  Hunt's  Fancy 
and  Imagination,  p.  197  (5th  Ed-X  1879  Pugin  showed  almost  too  much  kom- 
komte  to  accord  with  m^  romiantic  expectations:  Sir  G.  Scott,  XeeoUections, 
ch.  ii.  p.  89.  1888  with  more  komkamie  than  he  had  pxeviously  shown:  J.  H. 
Shorthousb,  in  MacmUian's  Mag.,  Vol.  46,  p^  183. 

bonhomme,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  French  peasant.  The  representa- 
tive name  used  in  France  to  designate  a  peasant,  answering 
to  Eng.  Hodge,  \%  Jacques  BonAomme,=')asaes  Ciood-man'. 

bonito,  boneto,  sb. :  Sp.  and  Port  bonito :  a  kind  of  tunny 
{Tkynntts pelamys),  common  in  tropical  seas.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  other  similar  fish. 

abt.  1665  These  Bonitoes  be  of  bignesse  like  a  caipe,  and  in  colouT  like  a 
mackarell,  but  it  is  the  swiftest  fish  in  swimming  that  is:  J.  Sparkb,  7.  Hamkims' 
See.  Voyage,  p.  61  (1878X  16U  Dolfkins  and  Bonttaes:  W.  Biddulph,  in 
T.  Lavender's  Tnivea  o/Four  EngUskmen,  p.  a.        abt.  1690  How  many  sail 
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the  yard-arm  the  harpooner  sits,  I  Strikes  the  boneta,  or  the  shark  ensnares: 
Grainger,  St^ar^Cane,  Bk.  tl.  (Yule)  177S  numbers  of  the  fish  Bonnetta 
swam  close  to  her:  Boswblu  JtwmalMa  Tour,  &v.,  Oct.  16.  Ui.]  1846 
The  central  and  inter-tropical  parts  of  the  Atlantic  swarm  with...flving-fish,  and 

r'ln  with  their  devourers  the  Donitos  and  albioores:  C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle, 
viii.  p.  16s. 

Variants,  17  c  bonita,  18  c  bon{n)etta,  17  c — 19  c.  boneto, 
boneta. 

bonnana :  Port,  and  Sp.    See  banana. 

*bonne,  adj.  used  as  sb.:  Tt,,  fern,  of  &>»,«• 'good'. 

1.  a  good  girL 

bef.  1639  Systeis  and  nonoes  And  littel  pretty  bonnes:  Skblton,  Image 
ffypocr.,  IV.  133.    (N. E.D.I 

2.  a  (French)  maid,  a  (French)  nurse-maid. 

1771  Do  not  forget  me  to  your  ionne:  Wilkes,  Corr.,  tv.  8$  (1B05). 
[N.  E.D.]  ItM  an  old  ionne  was  quietly  helping  herself  to  some  sweet- 
meat :  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xxix.  p.  83  (1859X  1648  fa*  Sedley  was 
left  in  command  of  the  little  colonv  at  Brussels,  with  Amelia  invahded,  Iddor,  his 
Belgian  servant,  and  the  koniu,  who  was  maid-of-all-work  for  the  esublishment, 
as  a  garrison  under  him:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  316 
(1879).  1888  The  summer  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  little  plane  trees, 
ana  made  merry  with  the  long  ribbon  streamers  of  the  bonnes'  white  caps: 
L.  Malet,  Col.  Endtrty's  Wife,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  v.  p.  139. 

«bonne  bonche,^/.  bonnes  bonche8,/)Ar. :  Fr.,  lit.  'good 
mouth ', '  a  pleasant  taste ' :  a  tit-bit,  a  dainty  morsel  (reserved 
pour  la  bonne  bouche,  i.e.  to  leave  a  pleasant  taste  after 
eating). 

1706  he  was  reserving  the  notification  of  a  legacy  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  the  tonne  tovcke:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iti.  p.  13  (1857X 
1786  His  palate  these  alone  can  touch,  1  Where  every  mouthful  is  tonne  toncke: 
H.  More,  Florio,  i^  p.  9.  1889    But  we  cannot  refrain  from  treating  our 

readers  mth  a  deliaous  tonne  toucke  of  wisdom:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  49,  p.  184. 

1887  The  story  of  B.  M.  is  indeed,  a  tonne  touch*  in  its  way :  C  M  AC  Farlahb, 
Banditti  &•  Robbers,  p.  34.  1859  our  giving  the  white  oread  from  our  knu>- 
sacks  as  a  bonne  bouche  to  the  herdsmen;   Once  a  Week,  SepL  34,  p.  346/a. 

1888  this  man  was  capable  of  speaking  the  truth  even  to  a  woman,  not  as  a 
luxury  and  a  tonne  toucke,  but  as  a  matter  of  habit :  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs, 
ch.iv.  p.  60.  1884  we. ..give  ourselves  and  our  readers  something  better  a*  a 
tonne.iouclu:  Spectator,  Apr.  la,  p.  498/2. 

bonne  compagnie,  pkr. :  Fr. :  good  company,  well-bred 
society. 

1848  Monsieur  Sue  has  tried  almost  always,  and,  in  "  Mathilde,"  very  neatly 
succeeded,  in  attaining  a  tone  of  tonne  eompagnie:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays, 
p.t6(i«85)- 

•bonne  femme,  phr. :  Fr. :  good  woman. 

'1876  bonne  femme  pocket:  Ecko,  Aug.  30,  Articlt  on  Faskions.    [St.] 

•bonne  fortune,  //.  bonnes  fortunes,  phr. :  Fr. :  good 
luck,  success,  esp.  in  an  affair  of  gallantry. 

1748  he  has  had  more  tonnes  fortunes,  than  ever  he  knew  women:  Lord 
(^HBSTBRFIELD,  Letters,  VoL  I.  No.  94,  p.  ao4  (1774X       1818  you  cannot...coa- 


auier  this  adventure  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mere  konne  fortune:   Lady 
Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  Vol.  111.  ch.  ii.  p.  91  ^1810).  1838    One  morning, 

chance  threw  into  mv  way  a  bonne  fortune,  which  1  took  care  to  improve :  Lord 


bonne  grace,  pi.  bonnes  graces,  phr. :  Fr. :  good  grace, 
gracefulness ;  (in  pL)  favor,  good  graces. 

1648  well-instructed  in  his  own  Religion.. .it  he  cari7  this  ton.grace  about 
him:  Howkll,  Instr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  17  (1869X  1648  daring  to  treat  with  a 
king  who  standeth  so  ill  in  their  tonnes  graces :  Evelyn,  Corresp..  VoL  lu.  p.  30 
(1873)1  1686  an  introduction  into  your  tonnos graces:  Savile  Corresp.,  p.  197 
U858).  1748  the  women  were  loud  in  praise  or  my  tornu  grace:  SMOIJ.BTT, 
Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xlUL  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  380  (1817). 
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BONNE   MINE 

bonne  mine,  phr. :  Fr. :  good  appearance,  good  show, 
pleasant  looks.  Mil.  to  mauke  a  bonne  mine;  to  make  a 
show  of  force,  to  put  on  a  good  cotintenance  when  attacked, 
to  make  a  feint  of  resistance.    See  mtes. 

MM  We  expected  tbey  would  have  dupated  our  puuse  over  die  river  Don, 
bol  they  onely  made  a  boo-mine  there,  and  left  lu  the  I^Hme  of  Doocaiter  to 

Tnaiter  m  that  night:  Sw  G.  Ddolky,  To  Princt  Rufert,  p.  3.  [Daviei]  1671 
take  oat  my  Combi  toA  with  a  bcntu  mien  combe  my  Perriwig  to  the  tune  the 
Fiddles  play:  Shadwbix,  HumoriaU,  v.  p.  66.  1681  And  every  thing  10 
whisht  and  fine,  |  Starts  forth  with  \sic\  to  its  Bonnt  Mint:  A.  Makvbll,  ifuc., 
p.  99-  1698  So  wen  drest,  so  imnt  mtM*,  so  eloquent,  so  unaffected :  CoN* 
ciiBVB,  DrnM*  DtaUr,  ifi.  6,  wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  siS  (1710). 

^doonet  rOnge,  phr.:  Fr.:  the  red  cap  of  the  French 
Revolutionists,  taken  as  a  type  of  their  principles  and  spirit. 
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1809   the  tyrant  crowned  with  the  bcHiut  rvugt,  may  be  as  relentless  as  he 
bo  wields  the  sceptre :  Edin.  Xrv. ,  Vol.  14,  p.  338.       180T  remembering  the 
Mortification  of  the  hcnntt  nugt  on  the  solh  o(  June :  J.  W.  Croksii,  Etxign  Fr. 


Ktv.,  IV.  p.  a3a. 

'Raaatiiaxli-stonel,  stone  of  Bologna  (^.v.):  native  sul- 
phate  of  baryta  found  near  Bologna,  which  has  phosphor- 
escent properties. 

1666  It  were  a  notable  piece  of  Art  to  translate  the  light  from  the  BtmemUm 
Stone  into  another  Body:  Sir  Th.  Browm,  Pmd.  £>.,  Blc  IIL  ch.  jotvii.  p.  145 
(t686). 

bonnm,  sb.:  Lat,  neut  of  adj.  ^»»j,  ='good':  good, 
goodness. 

1603  that  hoKum  ^  mtUttm  ('and  bad'],  vertue  and  vice,  religioa  and 
heresie:  W.  Watson.  QwdtibtUofRtl^.  ^  Stair,  Fret,  sig.  Air*.  1666 
To  prove  that  viritu  a  a  Bafy,  [TbM  Bcnmm  is  an  Animal:  S.  BirrLSR,  HnJi. 
brat,  Pt.  II.  Cant  ii.  p.  60.  1696  it  is  hoaum,  though  not  htnt  ('well  (done)'). 
There  is  a  goodness  in  the  acts  perfonned,  their  matter  and  substance  is  good, 
though  they  want  other  ingredients  of  goodness :  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wkt., 
Nichol's  Ed,  Vol.  11.  p^  115  (186;). 

bonnm  6men,  phr. :  Lat. :  a  good  omen. 

1600  he  tooke  it  for  Btnum  Omtn:  R.  HAKLinrr,  Vtyagn,  Vd.  in.  p.  158. 

♦bonus  (,!l  z^,  sb. :  apparently  for  Lat.  bonus,  adj.  =  'good', 
used  instead  ot  bottum,='&  good  thing':  something  given 
over  and  above  a  regular  payment,  a  premium,  an  extra 
dividend,  a  bounty  U.e.  a  contribution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  some  particular  branch  of  industry) ;  hence,  a  bribe, 
perquisite. 

1808  The  Imuu  of  ont  haffjtr  ant  interest  will  not  mend  the  matter : 
Edin.  Rn.f  VoL  z,  p.  104.  1818    so  powerful  a  bcnus  is  given  to  one  set  of 

religioas  opinions:  ».,  VoL  31,  p.  95.  18S8  a  pension  from  the  parish  is  a 
Anmr  given  to  him,  over  and  above  the  common  rate  of  wages :  io,.  Vol  47, 
p.  306,  1888  a  dividend  of  3I  per  cent,  and  a  tcnnt  of  3  per  cent,  were  de. 
dared:  .7 texAtn^  Dec  6,  p.  6. 

*bonm,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  bonzo,  fr.  Jap.  bonsd  at  bonzi  or 
bosu :  a  Buddhist  priest  in  Japan  or  China. 

1689  They  haue  amongst  them  many  priests  of  their  idoUkwhom  they  do  call 
Beoaoa,  of  the  which  there  be  great  conuenu:  R.  Parkb,  Tr.  Utndata't  Hitt. 
Chin.,  VoL  11.  p.  300  (i8s4>  1598  they  have  their  IdoUes  and  their  ministers, 
which  they  calf  Bonses :  Tr.  J.  Van  Lintchoten's  Voyagts.  Blc  L  Vol.  i.  p.  x6i 


J  call  Bonses :  Tr.  7.  Van  Linachoten't  yoyagws.  Bk.  L  Vol.  I.  p. 
(i88jX         1600   the  £«ui>'...hee  banished  a  fMuwolgreat  wealth:  R.  H, 


LOYT,  Vcyares,  VoL  llL  p. 
China :  £  Griw  " 


1606  these  Boncos  and  religious  men  of 
•      "  ■         Bit.  V.  p.  33S 


861. 
RIHSTON,  Tr.  IfAcottiii  Hitt.  W.  tnditt,  VoL  11. 
16S8  The  ^«  or  pagan  prist:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,\ci.  1.  p.  138(1883). 
the  Bontttt,  or  Preists  of  that  Foioqni :  Purch  as,  Pilrrimt,  VoL  I.  Blc.  iv. 
p.  374.  1660  a  Damosel  every  New  Moon  was  by  the  Bonsee  brought  into 
the  Temple :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  374  (1677).  1818  (See  BOh«a]. 
1889  So  feign  the  bards  |  And  homes  of  Zipang:  Bailsv,  Fettnt,  p.  417  (1866). 
1860  if  an  old  Emir,  or  rich  Bouse,  wishes  to  pay  an  enormous  price;  Once  a 
Wnk,  July  14,  p.  B0/3. 

[The  Jap.  forms  represent  the  Chin,  fdn  sing,  one  of  the 
various  designations  of  the  Buddhist  priest,  fin  serving  as 
Chin.  adj.  to  Buddha  or  Brahma,  in  fact,  indicating  generally 
Indian  religion  and  literature,  and  sing  representing  sing- 
kia-ya  (i.e.  Sakya)  in  the_^«  language  (Sir  T.  Wade).] 

boom,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  boom,=''tne\  'beam',  'pole'. 

I.  a  long  spar  or  pole  run  out  to  support  the  foot  of  a 
sail,  esp.  a  spar  for  stretching  out  the  foot  of  a  fore-and-aft 
saiL  The  gib-boom  is  run  out  from  the  bowsprit  to  extend 
the  foot  of  the  gib. 

16ST  With  a  Boome  boome  it  oat:  Capt.  Smith,  Staman't  Gram.,  ix.  41. 

3.  a  barrier  of  spars  chained  together  stretched  across  a 
river  or  the  mouth  of  a  harbour  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
ships. 

tbt.  1665  The  sea-works  and  booms  were  traced  out  by  Marquis  Spinola: 
Ucfirmu.,  Lttt.,  L  atslt6g>).  (N.E.D.)  1748— T  a  tort  of  stoccad<k  being 
a  boom  of  timb^  joined  by  mm  chains:  Tindal,  C»ntin.  Xa^'n,  p.  8a/i  (1751X 


3.  a  pole  set  up  as  a  mark  to  show  the  channel  during  a 
flood. 

1T56  Johnson. 

♦boomerang,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  some  native  Australian  word : 
a  missile  weapon  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  a  curved  stick 
of  hard  wood  about  3  feet  long  so  made  and  thrown  as  to 
describe  peculiar  curves.  It  can  be  thrown  so  as  to  return 
to  the  thrower,  or  to  strike  an  object  behind  him.  Also  ap- 
plied to  similar  instruments  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

1887  Boomefang  is  the  Port  Jackson  term  for  this  weanon,  and  may  be  re- 
tained for  want  of  a  more  descriptive  name :  Capt.  King.  Ifarr,  Snrv.  Coattt 
AuttnU.,  I.  35s.  (N.B.DJ  1888  On  the  Antiquity  of  the  Kiliee  or 
Boomenng :  S.  FuicusoN,  Title.  1845  like  the  strange  missile  which  the 
Australian  throws,  |  Your  verbal  Ijpomeran^  slaps  you  on  the  nose:  O.W.Holmes, 
Uadttl  Rmitti.  1860  The  bomareng  is  one  of  the  most  remaricable  of  these 
missiles:  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Ltct.  •      ~  -....__ 


Ltct.  on  Bomartng-ProftUtr,  in  R.  BitMigh 
I  VoL  I.  p.  319  (1878).       1878  the  Dravidian 


Smyth's  Atorifina  iif  Victona,  VoL  I.  P.  319  ... 

boomerang  does  not  return  like  the  Australian  weapon :  Col.  A.  Lamb  Fox,  ii. 


booi 


331.    —  the  Egyntian  boomerang  in  the  British  Museum:   ii.         1886 
omerangs,  nulla-nullas  and  other  native  weapons:  J.  McCarthy  &  Mrs. 
Campbrll-Prabo,  Rt.  Hon.,  VoL  L  ch.  v.  p.  91. 

*boor,  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  Low  Ger.  bar,  Du.  ^«-,=' peasant', 
'husbandman',  'former',  'knave  (at  cards)'.  The  forms 
btnure,  bauer,  are  from  Ger.  Bauer.    See  bower. 

1.  a  Dutch  or  German  peasant. 

1604  the  countrey  Booer,  or  honest  Burtktr:  T.  Dicces,  Fonrt  Pamd.,  1. 
p.  6.  1611  But  there  came  a  German  Boore  upon  me  (for  so  are  the  clowns  of 
the  country  commouly  called):  T.  Corvat,  CnuUliet,  VoL  11.  p.  401  (1771). 
1617  The  waggoner  taking  me.. .for  a  poore  Bawre:  F.  Mortson, //»•.,  PL  1. 
p.  38.  1678  hiany  of  the  Countrey-Boors  wear  Straw- Hats :  J.  Rav,  joum. 
Lom  ComUr.,  p.  too.  1679  Knaves  and  Fools  b'ing  near  of  Kin,  |  As  Dutch- 
Boors  are  t'  a  Sootrrhin:  S.  Butler,  HmlHrttt,  Pt  ill.  Cant.  ii.  0,93.  1748—7 
Afterwards  the  French  advanced. ..and  burnt  above  a  hundred  nouses  belonging 
to  the  country  Farmers  and  Boors:  Tindal,  Contin.  Rafin,  Vol.  IL  p.  80/t 
(1751)1       1845  the  Dutdi  boor:  C.  Darwin,  yonm.  BiagU,  ch.  iii.  p.  43. 

2.  a  Dutch  colonist  The  form  boer  is  now  generally 
used  for  Dutch  S.  African  colonists,  esp.  those  engaged  in 
farming  or  grazing. 

1894  The  Boors  most  be  beard,  the  Hottentots  must  be  heard :  Burchbll, 
Trm.,i.\x,  (N.E.D.]  1866  Such  a  stoc7...wonld  be  natnially  referred  to 
the  Dutch  boers:  Ttlor,  Early  Hitt.  Man.,  L  11.    \ib.\ 

boosa:  Turk.    Seebocoa. 

Bodtes:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Bounjf,^' ploughman':  the  northern 
constellation  which  contains  the  bright  star  Axctams  {o-v^. 
Bootes  is  regarded  as  the  waggoner  of  Charles'  Wain  (2/rja 
Major). 

1690  my  name  &  honour  shall  be  spread  |  As  Gv  as...fiur  Bflotes  sends  his 
cheerful  light:  Harlowb,  /  Tamlmrl.,  u  ^(iwsXp.  ij/i  (1858).  1594  The 
Cur  Trioaes...Smil'd  at  the  foot  of  clear  Bootes  warn :  (iRBBne,  Looking  Gtaitc, 

?.  134/1,  L  31  (1861).  1608  So,  tlowe  Boftei  vndemeath  him  sees,  |  In  th'  ycy 
lit,  those  (loslings  batdit  of  Trees :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartai,  p.  183 
(1608).  1786  wide  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  north,  |  That  see  BoStes 
urge  his  lardy  wain:  J.  Thomson,  Wm/tt,  83s  (1834). 

boo^  {JL  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  butin.  The  Fr.  form  is 
found  as'  early  as  the  Eng.  in  Caxton,  and  again  in  Pals- 
grave. 

I.  plunder,  spoil,  taken  by  an  armed  force  or  by  robbers ; 
hence,  a  prize,  gain,  an  item  of  gain. 

1474  he  that  abode  behyode  by  maladye  or  sekenes  in  the  tentes  shoM  haue 
as  moche  parte  of  the  batyn  (elsewhere  bo^]  at  he  that  had  be  in  the  bataylle : 
Caxton,  Chtttt,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  fol.  rg  v°.  1580  I  Parte  a  butyne  or  a  pray 
taken  in  the  warre.  It  butynt:  Palscr.  —  Boty  that  men  of  warre  uke,  Imtix : 
ih.  1588  And  at  the  sayd  dyscomfyte  our  men  founde  grete  batyn,  in  getting 
wherof  dyvers  of  them  were  slayne :  K.  Copland,  Victory  apt.  the  Titriet,  in 


4,  63.  1611  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  Fcttune  woold  not  suffer  me : 
she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth :  —  Ifn/.  Taie,  iv.  ^  863.  1666  the  pillage 
the  Souidiers  got  made  many  steal  away  to  secure  their  booty:  Sir  Th.  Herbert. 
Trav.,  p.  374  (>677X  1671  but  the  best  of  the  booty  had  been  shipped  off: 
Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  n.  p.  <yj  (187a). 

2.  an  item  of  plunder. 

1543  His  souldyers  bad  coiispired...to  conuerte  all  the  booties  that  they 
shoulde  geat,  to  their  owne  pnuaie  vse:  Udalu  Eratm.  Afoph.,  186  b. 
(N.E.D.J  1609  certaine  comeu  &  companies,  shold  be  employed  busily  in 
raysing  and  driving  away  booties,* out  of  the  fields:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc., 
Bk.  XXIV.  ch.  vL  p.  248. 

3.  to  play  booty,  to  join  with  confederates  to  cheat  a 
player.  Hence,  booty-fellow,  a  confederate  in  cheating  or 
robbing. 

1608  Many  other  practises  then  are  in  bowling  tending  to  cosenage,  bat  y* 
greatest  and  grossest  is  Boo^ :  in  whidi  y*  deoeipt  ix  so  open  and  palpable  that 
I  haue  scene  men  stone-blind  offer  to  by  Betu  franckeIy...only  by  hearing  who 
played,  and  how  the  old  Giypes  had  made  their  layesi  DitKKER,  Selman  Lend., 

21 — 2 
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BOOZA 


Wlu.,  III.  IBS— 4  (>884— 5)-  1743  he  had  toornfuUy  refuied  a  considerable 
bribe  to  play  booty  on  such  an  occasion:  Fibloing,  Jot.  AnJmu,  t.  ii.  Wks., 
Vol,  V.  p.  34  (1806).  1S30  Botyfelowe,>arWM<iwr:  Palsgr.  IBM  tniste 
not  to  be  pamner  or  booty  felowe  with  me:  —  Tr.  AeolattuMt  sig.  L  ii  ^. 

boosa,  sb. :  Arab.  fr.  Turk,  buzah,  bozak :  an  acid  intoxi- 
cating drink,  used  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  made  by  ferment- 
ing an  infusion  of  millet  or  barley. 

16B6  Bout:  Blount,  Clotsogr.  1684  Bna  is  a  Drink  made  of  Millet  a* 
intoxicating  as  Wine :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtrnitt's  Tnw.,  Vol.  i.  Bit.  iii.  p.  jaS. 
1886  BMtaeh,  which  is  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  with  barley-bread,  crumbled, 
mixed  with  water,  strained,  and  left  to  ferment,  is  commonly  drunk  by  the  boat- 
men of  the  Nile :  E.  W.  Lank,  Mad.  Egyft.,  VoL  i.  p.  11  a.  —  The  fermented 
and  intoxicating  liquor  called  boJmeh;  ib.^  Vol.  II.  p.  34.  1889  thou  wilt  find 
in  it  some  booiah  to  drink :  —  Tr.  Arat.  NU.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  108.  1S4B  but 
they  have  also  a  very  tempting  liquor  called  Bony^  distilled  from  barley:  War- 
burton,  CrtK.  and  Cross,  Vol.  1.  p.  30a  (184^  1884  They  make  of  this 
grain  likewise  a  sort  of  beer  calleo  buMa :  Lansdbll,  Ste^s  of  Tartary,  in 
J^titurt  Hour. 

Variants,  17,  18  cc.  bosa,  bosta,  19  c.  boosa,  bosa,  buza, 
boozy,  bouza,  booza{h). 

*boracliio,  boracho,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  boraccia,  or  Sp.  bor- 
racha:  (a)  goat's-skin  bag  for  wine  used  in  Spain;  hence, 
(b)  metaph.  a  drunkard. 

a.  abt.  1688  With  chuffe  chafie  wynesops  lyke  a  gourd  bourradioe  re- 
plennisht:  R.  Stanvhurst,  Tr.  VirpCs  An.,  Bk.  iii.  p.  91  (1880).  1694 
O  these  words  are  as  sweet  as  a  lily !  whereupon,  offering  a  borachio  of  kisses  to 
your  unseemly  personage,  I  entertain  you  upon  further  acquaintance :  Grebnb, 
Looking  Classt,  p.  133/1,  1.  36  (18A1X  1616  med'dmng  the  leather  to  a 
height  for  improved  ware,  like  your  Borachio  \  Of  S^rnt,  Sir;  B.  Jonson, 
Dcu.  it  OH  Att,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  113  (1631— 40X  1631  he  sent  his  Bojr 
with  a  Bomuio  of  Leather  under  hu  Cloak  for  Wine:  Howell,  Lttt.,  i.  xxxvu 


ch.  ii.  p.  too  (■7J3). 

h,     Dcf.  1637    I  am  no  borachio:  Ml 


p.  «9  (164SX  1684  a  Boracho  of  Wine,  and  another  of  Water:  J.  P.,  Tr. 
Tafemirr's  Trav.,  VoL  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  35.  1693  in  their  Caravaiu  they  carry 
all  their  Water  with  them  in  gna.lBorracie*s:  J.  Rav,  Thret  Ditcourttt,  IL 

DDLBTON,  Sfan.  Gi^,  i.  >.  [N.  E.  D.] 
1663  Prythee,  friend,  can  these  Dutch  Botachios  fight :  Adventttrtt  0/  Fivs 
Hours,  i.  in  Dodsley-Hazlites  Old  Plays,  Vol.  XV.  p.  n%  (1B76).  1669  What, 
says  he,  must  such  Boracki/%  as  you,  take  upon  to  viUify  a  Manof  Science! 
Drydkn,  Mock-Astrol.,  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  3dB  (1701).  bef.  1789  How  you 
stinkof  wine  I.. .you're  an  absolute  borachio:  Congrkvb.    [J.] 

Borak:  Arab.    See  Alborak. 

boraneth,  boranez:  Eng.  fr.  Russ.    See  baromstz. 

*bora8CO,  borasque,  sb. :  En|.  fr.  Sp.  borrasca,  or  Fr.  bour- 
rasque,  or  It.  burrasca:  a  violent  squall  of  wind;  also, 
metaph.  a  sudden  disturbance. 

1686  within  a  moment  arose  such  asudden^tfnts^iw or ^<2aa... These  Borasqutt 
...are  very  often  and  dangerous  all  along  the  Coast  of  Barbari*:  Purchas,  Pil- 
grims, Vol.  It.  Bk.  vi.  p.  676.  1666  coasting  close  by  the  Isle  of  lVigkt...tt 
sudden  borasque  or  gust  assaulted  us;  which  auer  an  hours  rage  spent  itself: 
Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  1  (1677).  1780  this  bourratque  has  subsided  [of 
the  Gordon  riotsj:  Hor.  Walpole,  Lttltrt,  Vol.  vn.  p.  383  (i8s8X 

borat(t)o  :  Eng.  fr.  It.    Seebniato. 

'borax,  bozae,  sb. :  Late  Lat  borax,  baurach,  borac  (of 
Armenian  origin ;  Lagarde,  Arm.  Stud.) :  biborate  of  sodium, 
called  tincal  when  found  native.  It  is  a  mildly  alkaline 
salt,  used  medicinally,  in  soldering,  and  for  fixing  colors  on 
porcelain.  Early  Anglicised  through  Old  Fr.  boras  as  boras, 
borace. 

abt.  1386  Ther  n'as  quiksilver,  lilarge,  ne  brimston,  |  Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile 
of  tartre  non:  Chaucer,  Prol.,  C.  T.,  633.  1B43  water  of  the  decoction  of 
Baurach,  or  of  ashes:  Trahkron,  Tr.  I^ir^s  Ckirurr.,  fol.  xviii  r»/i.  1658 

paste  of  Borax  .vi.  vnces:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  AltssiSs  Seer.,  Pt.  i.  fol.  67  r». 
1684  verdegrece,  borace,  boles,  gall,  arsenicke.  sal  arm(miake:  R.  Scott,  Disc. 
Witch.,  Bk.  XIV.  ch.  i.  p.  354.  1688  Borate  in  paste:  T.  HicKocK,  Tr. 
C.  Prtdtricks  Voy.,  fol.  5  r».  1601  Bonut...Boras...Borras:  Holland,  Tr. 
PUts.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  5,  VoL  11.  p.  471. 

borborygma,  pi.  borborygmata,  quasi-GV.;  borbory- 
gmtis,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  PopPopvyitos,  sb.:  a  rumbling  in  the  in- 
testines. 

1783  moreover  afflicted  with  griping  pains  and  borborygmata:  Smollett, 
Lauiu.  Grravts,  ch.  xvi.  Wks. .  Vol.  v.  p.  154  (1817).  1794—6  the  borborigmi, 
or  rumbling  of  the  bowels:  E.  Darwin,  Zoom.,  11.  530  (1801).    [N.  E.  D.] 


Fr.:  striped  silk  from  Alex- 


bord  d'Alezandre,  pAr. : 
andria. 

1893  [In  1393  Richard  Beardsall  left  as  a  legacy  a  piece  of]  burd  Alysaunder: 
In  Bcdi'sDra/er't  Diet.,  s.y.AlexaMdrr.  (N.E.D.)  1483  the  hole  bedde 
of  horde  alisaundre  as  it  hangeth  on  the  gret  chaumber  at  Mauteby :  Potion 
Letten,  VoL  in.  No.  8<i,  p.  *86  (1874). 

[Ultimately  bord{e)  is  fr.  Arab,  burd,  burda,=a.  striped 
mantle  or  the  stuff  from  which  such  were  made.  Perhaps 
some  Eng.  forms  were  directly  fr.  Arab.] 


BORRICO 

*BordeailX,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  claret  named  after  a  city  in  the 
south  of  France;  also,  attrib.  A  Bordeaux  hammer,  a 
throbbing  headache  produced  by  Bordeaux. 

abt.  1670  His  contagious  stomack  Was  la  owersett  with  Burdeous  drom- 
make :  Leg.  Bt.  St.  Andma,  in  Scot.  Poems  i6ih  C,  II.  343  (1801).  (N.  E.  D.] 
1676  A  Burdeaux  hammer  beating  in  his  head:  NBvrroM,  Tr.  Lommi/t 
ComfUx.,  94  (1633).  (>:i.l  1697  There's  a  whole  Marchanu  Venture  of 
Buroeux-StuiTe  in  him:  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  IV.,  it  4,  69.  1679  Reoover'd 
many  a  desp'rate  Campain,  |  With  BourtUaux,  Bufgundy  and  Chafnfain: 
S.  Butler,  Hudihrat,  Ft.  iil  Cant.  iiL  p.  18^  1680  I  am  acquainted  with 
my  old  Master's  Merchant,  he  us'd  to  let  him  have  very  good  Langoon  and 
Burdeaux:  Shadwell,  Ivom.  Caitiain,  \.  p.  5.  1709    They  can  squeeze 

Bourdeaux  out  of  a  sloe,  and  draw  Champagne  from  an  apple ;  Addison,  Tatter, 
Feb.  9,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  93  (1854^  1836  we  are  no  bigots,  and  theic  are 
moments  when  we  drink  Champagne,  nor  is  Burgundy  forgotten,  nor  the  soft 
Bourdeaux:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  L  p.  385(1881). 

Bordelais,  sb.:  Fr.:  name  of  the  country  round  Bordeaux, 
applied  to  wines,  including  French  claret,  and  white  wines, 
such  as  Sauteme;  also,  the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of 
grape  or  vine. 

1616  The  Bourdelais,  otherwise  named  Legrais  is  best  to  make  arbours  of  ia 

eidens:  and  yet  some  plant  it  because  it  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit:  Surflbt  & 
arkham,  Countr.  Farm,  p.  601. 

bordello,  sb.:  It :  brothel 

1698  From  the  Bordello  it  might  come  as  well,  |  The  Spittle,  or  Pict-hatch: 
B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  L  i,  Wki.,  p.  i/i  (i84o).  1669  Doth  yoor 
mistress  take  us.. .for  her  bordella's  blouses?  Lacfy  AlsMoiyf,\v.  3,  in  Dodsley- 
HazUtt's  Old  Plays,  VoL  xiv.  p.  344  (1875). 

Boreas :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Bopcot:  name  of  the  north  wind,  the 
god  of  the  north  wind. 

abt.  1374  pe  wynde  pat  hy3t  boiias:  Chaucer,  Tr.  Boethiut,  Bk.  1.  p.  9 
(1868).  1460 — 70  A  Foltysshe  face,  rude  of  eloquence,  |  Bostys  with  borias, 

and  [at]  a  brownte  wul  flee:  Lydgate,  in  Sir  H.  Giloert's  Q.  Elit.  Aeluui.,6n., 
p.  81  (1869).  1678 — 80  the  trubbleus  and  tempestuus  Boreassis  that  have 
so  long  and  so  rouhly  blowid :  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  34  (1884).  1889 
What,  vrill  not  Boreas,  tempest's  wr:tthful  king,  I  Take  some  pity  on  us;  Greene, 
Poems,  p.  388/3,  L  33  (1861).  1690  my  name  &  honour  shall  be  spread  |  As  faa 
as  Boreas  claps  his  orazen  wings:  Marlowe,  /  Tamburi..  i.  3  (xsosX  P.  i3/x 
(1858).  1603  These  Boreas  blasted  Uds,  home  vnder  tlw  Briiaine  Ocon: 
W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  o/Relig.  &•  State,  p.  376.  1608  Anster  and  Bortat 
iousting  furiously  |  Vnder  hot  Cancer,  make  two  Clouds  to  clash:  J.  Sylvester, 
Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  15  (1608).  1689  Blustering  Boreas,  |  Aided  with  all  the 
gales  the  pilot  numbers  |  Upon  his  compass,  cannot  raise  a  tempest  ]  Through  the 
vast  region  of  the  air,  like  that  |  I  feel  within  me :  Massincer,  Unnat.  Combat, 
v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  47/1  (1839).  1667  [See  ArKaatas].  1678  With  dog-star 
zeal  and  lunjgs  like  Boreas:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  Bal.,  Vol.  i.  p.  204  (1860X 
1743  1  snatcn'd  her  from  the  rigid  North,  j  Her  native  Bed,  on  which  bleak  Boreas 
blew:  E.  Young,  Night  Thoughts,  m.  p.  39  (1773).  1843  escaped  from  a 
gale,  or  |  Poetici  '  Boreas'  that  blustering  railer:  Barham,  fngoUs.  Leg.,  p.  353 
(iMsX 

^boree,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bourr/e:  a  kind  of  dance  of 
French  origin. 

1676  Come,  Fidles,  be  ready. ..The  Boree:  Shadwell,  Virtuoso,  ▼.  p.  77. 
1838 — 3  executed  French  chaussies  and  borfes  to  the  sound  of  a  small  kit...uiid«r 
the  bow  of  Monsieur  de  Pogal ;  Scott,  Pev.  Peah,  ch.  xiL  p.  139  (1886). 

boreen,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  bdthar,=^s^  road',  with  dim.  suffix 
-in :  a  lane,  a  narrow  road. 

1841  At  my  brother's,  a  piece  down  that  boreen:  S.  C  Hall,  Ireland,  i.  77, 
[N.  E.  D.l 

borghetto,  .r^. :  It.:  small  borough  (^r^i?),  large  village. 

1886  he  had  to  go  down  the  hill,  through  several  borghetii:  Blackwood't 
Uag.,  July,  p.  77/3. 

borgo:  It    Seebtirgo. 

borith,  sb.:  Heb.  bdrith,  transliterated  in  Vulgate  and 
early  English  Bibles  :  generally  explained  as  a  plant  which 
furnishes  an  alkali  used  as  soap ;  perhaps  Saponaria  offici- 
nalis (more  probably  the  mineral  borax). 

bef.  1400  If  thou  wasshe  thee  with  clensing  dey,  and  multeplie  to  thee  the 
clensende  erbe  boreth:  Wycliffite  Biilt,  Jerem.,  iL  33.      1686  herbe  of  Borith; 

COVBRDALB,  it.  1730    BaILBV. 

born^,  part. :  Fr. :  narrow,  narrow-minded. 

I860  The  Rockvilles  remained  high,  proud,  bigotted,  and  bonU:  Honsehttd 
fVords,  Aug.  3,  p.  434/1.  1883  a  mind  so  bom/  upon  some  sides  of  it :  Mac* 
millant  Mag..  Dec,  p.  93/3.  1886    To  find  them  so  largely  represented  in 

this  place  is  a  trifle  depressing.     It  seems  to  prove  that  he  was  (in  some  aoct) 
bom/:  Athenaum,  Oct.  17,  p.  497/3. 

bornous(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  See  burnous. 
borrac(h)io:  Eng.  fr.  It  See  borachio. 
borrico,  borico,  sb.:  Sp. :  ass. 

1648  We  travailed  like  Spanish  Dons  upon  our  little  Boricoes,  or  Asset: 
Gage,  U^ett  Ind.,  iv.  13  (1655X    [N.  E.  D.] 
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BOS  IN  LINGUA 

bM  in  liogu,  pkr. :  Lat  tr.  of  Gk.  /Sovr  M  yKiairo  (Aes- 
chylus, Agam.,  36),= 'an  ox  on  the  tongue':  (there  is)  a 
weighty  reason  for  silence. 

1M(  the  Proverb,  Bm  in  Ungua :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pmd.  Sf.,  Blc  III. 

dL  viii.  p^  97  (1686). 

bosa:  Turk.     See  boosa. 

boaearasQne^  adj.:  coined  fr.  It  bosco,=^yi<iodi',  or  bos- 
eartccio,='woody',  after  groteSQlie :  adorned  with  thickets 
or  groves,  silvan.    Hart. 

1T41  U*  (Brden  wu  exqaiilte,  being  mott  boscareique,  and,  as  it  were,  an 
«Kn)ilir  of  bu  book  of  Foren  Trees:  R.  North,  tivtt  of  N»ri>u,  Vol.  11. 
p.iti(iSi6). 

boach',  .r^. :  Du.:  'a  wood'.  Colonial  Eng.  'bush',  used  in 
various  combinations  in  S.  Africa,  as  ^0jfA-^<7>t,=' bush- 
buck',  ^xrA-MMM,— 'bush-man',  correct  Du.  boschjesman, 
='bosjesman',  *ojA-z'arit,='wood-pig'. 

*boflCh',  bosh,  sb.\  short  for  Bosch-butter,=i\aia.  butter 
named  from  Bosch,  or  'sHertogenhosck,  a  town  in  Holland : 
butterine,  sham  butter  generally  made  of  oleomargarine 
mixed  with  a  little  real  butter. 

boaennaa,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.:  a  proselyte  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  a  Christian  turned  Turk. 

16M  if  any  Christian  wil  become  a  Butorman,  that  is,  one  that  hath  fonalcen 
las  fiath,  and  be  a  Makmntttan  of  their  religion  they  giue  him  many  gifts : 
R.  Hakiuvt,  yeyattt.  Vol.  1.  p.  3^  —  Bussarmaoa:  tb.,  p.  311.  —  K»er- 
nin:  U.,  p.  353.  1666  Tkrtheg \x&%\tA  himielf  under  the  TuA;  Cotutamdtl 
did  the  Hkc  under  the  PersiaH ;  but  both  for  Preferment  became  Apostates  and 
turned  Bosennan;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.^  p.  156  (1677). 

Variants,  16  c  bussarman,  busorman. 
[Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Ttirk.  musulmiln.'\ 

'boflh,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.  *(?jA,— 'empty',  'worthless': 
otter  nonsense,  trash,  humbug ;  also  used  as  ittterj.  Made 
familiar  in  England  by  Morier's  popular  novel  Ayeska,  1834. 

*bosjesman :  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  ImshinaiL 

*1XMa,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Amer.  fr.  Du.  ^aax,=' master',  earlier 
'uode',  used  as  a  title  of  respect :  an  emj^loyer  of  labor, 
manager,  leading  man;  hence,  attrib.  principal,  champion, 
unequalled,  prime.    Still  slang  in  England. 

bcst&nA  bostandjee,  sb. :  Turk.  ^(7j/d»/r,— 'gardener',  fr. 
Pers.  Aw/dK," 'garden':  one  of  the  guards  of  the  Sultan's 
palace  in  the  time  of  the  Janissaries. 

169ft  A  Capigi,  with  several  Bostangies  was  dispatched  after  him  to  liring 
him  bade:  Lend.  Cos.,  No.  3989/1.  (N.  B.  D.]  ITIT  the  tpaUt  and  hcttan- 
<m (these  are  foot  and  horse  guards):  Ladv  M.  W.  Montagi;,  Lttters,  p.  139 


BOUFFE 


16S 


TitoX  1741  he  commands  above  ten  thousand  Bostangis.  or  Gardeners: 
I.  OitLi,  Tr.  Taumrferti  Vcy.  LtvtMt,  VoL  11.  p.  245.  1819  a  troop  of 
Mstandjees:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiv.  p.  33o(i8saX 

bostftngl-b&sUl,  sb. :  Turk. :  commander  of  the  guards  of 
the  Sultan's  palace,  and  superintendent  of  police  in  the  Bos- 
p(b)orus.   Apparently  shortened  to  bustan  in  17  c.  by  English. 

161S  there  came  the  BhsIom  which  a  a  great  man  of  the  Grand  SirMtars, 
with  two  thousand  men  out  of  the  Straglia ;  In  Purclias'  Pilgrims.  Vol.  11. 
Bk.  I.  p.  i8»(i63s).  1741  the  Mufti,  the  grand  Visier,  the  Bostangi-bashi: 
I.  OzELi.,  Tr.  Tturniforft  VDr.  Lttmit,  Vol.  ii.  p.  23a.  1819  the  Bostandjee- 
lathee  in  his  poUoe  boat :  T.  Hope.  Anatt,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  75  (1890). 

bota,  sb. :  Sp. :  small  leather  bottle  for  wine. 

16SS  hu  bota,  or  leathern  bottle,  which  might  hold  a  gallon,  611ed  to  the  neck 
with  choke  Valdepeiias  wine:  W.  Irving,  AOiamira,  p.  a6. 

*1)OtazgO,  sb. :  It.  botargOy  botdrga,  buttarga :  the  hard  roe 
of  mullet  or  tunny  preserved  as  a  relish  and  incentive  to 
drink.    It  is  prepared  in  puddings  or  sausages. 

1696  To  make  Botarge,  a  kind  of  Italian  meat^  fish  spawn  salted :  Eputnrio, 
H  ij  bu  [N.  E.  D.]  1616  all  manner  of  graine,  linnen  cloth,  liidcs.  Salt, 
Baia^o,  and  Cassia:  Geo.  Sandys,  Truv.,  p.  93  (i632X  1616  Mullet  and 
SiaigMa,  whose  roes  doe  make  Cauiare  and  Putlargo:  Capt.  J.  Shith,  Wkt., 

fioS  (1SS4X         1617  of  Caviaie  (a  nalt  liquor  made  of  fisbX  and  Botargo  (as 
think  the  rone  of  a  fish) :  F.  Morvsok,  //■>•.,  Pt.  iii.  p.  1 15.        1690  Mollit,    < 
Caviare,  and  Buttarga :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Whs.,  p.  240  (iSaA        1646   Parme- 

a*  no  cheese,  with  Botargo,  Caviare,  &c:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  1.  p.  104  (1850X 
M  And  eat  Botargo,  Caviar,  j  Anchovees,  Oysters,  and  like  fare :  Howeli., 
E^tt.  H»-El.,  Vol.  IV.  v.  p.  483  (1678X  16S5  'tis  not  botargo,  |  Fried  frogs, 
potaloes  maiTow'd,  cavear:  Massinger,  Guardian,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  347/x  (1839). 
1666  Mullet,  the  roe  of  which  makes  Potargo:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
pk  187  (X677X  1780  And  for  our  home-bred  British  cheer,  |  Botargo,  catsup, 
sad  caveer:  Swift,  Paner.  tn  tlu  Dion.  1890  Botargo..  .is  the  roe  of  the 
nd  or  grey  mullet:  T.  S.  HuGHBS,  Trav.  in  Sicilf,  Vol.  II.  ch.  i.  p.  26. 

Variants,  16  c.  boiarge,  17c  but{f)argo,  puttargo,  18  c. 
ieutttrgu*  (Fr.X 
[From  Arab.  bu{arkhah,  fr.  Coptic  outarchon,  fr.  ou-. 


Coptic  indef.  article,  and  Gk.  raptx'o''*'''^'"^  ^^^  (Quatre- 
mire).] 

botija,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  earthen  jar  (with  a  narrow  neck). 

1S89  a  botiia  of  oile  made  of  algongoli  for  three  rials;  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mtn- 
dna'iHitt.  CIUn.,\A.  11.  p.  266  (1S54).  1598—1699  At  the  uyle  of  one  they  tyed 
a  great  Iwge  of  wood,  at  another,  an  empty  batizia,  well  slopped;  R.  Hawkins, 
vi^ttgt  Soutk  Sea,  |  xix.  p.  151  (1878).  1600  a  Bettija  of  wine  of  ClUti  to 
drinke:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vcyagtt,  VoL  in,  p.  735.  —  ten  botisio*  of  oyle:  it., 
p.  530.    —  a  Bfti/e  of  water:  it.,  p.  493. 

Variants,  17  c.  batisia,  botisio,  botUja,  boHjo. 
botky.    Perhaps  a  variant  of  bandeldn  {g.  v.). 

1B98  some  doth  of  goM,  tissue  &  botky:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voygn,  Vol.  i. 
P-3S8. 

botto,  sb. :  Fr. :  (in  Fencing  a  pass,  a  thrust 

1860  I  flatter  mjfself  that  last  MU  was  a  sucoessfiil  one :  Trackerat,  Ptn- 
tUnmit,  VoL  t.  ch.  vtil  p.  87  (1879). 

[From  It.  */»//«,= 'stroke*,  'thrust',  'repartee'.  The  word 
is  distinct  fr.  Fr.  ^(?//'*,»='boot'.] 

bottega,  sb. :  It :  shop.    For  derivation  see  botttiane. 

1819  Seated  in  the  itUtga  (coffeehouse),  over  our  rin/rttki:  T.  Hope, 
Anatt.,  VoL  111.  ch.  xiv.  p.  36iS(i82oX 

bottine',  sb. :  Fr. :  half-boot,  lady's  boot 

1878  I  waat...some  white  gloves  and  some  new  bottioes:  G.  Eliot, />««. 
Dervnda,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  367. 

bottine*,  bottina,  sb. :  Sp.  botin :  a  buskin,  a  legging. 

1883  bottinas,  or  spatterdashes,  of  the  finest  russet  leather...open  at  th*  calf 
to  show  bis  stockings:  W.  Irving,  AIMatntra,  p.  38. 

boucan :  S.  Amer.    See  baceaa. 

bonche^  sb.:  Fr. :  ///.  'mouth',  staiT  of  cooks  (in  a  large 
establishment). 

I860  Chef  of  the  bouche  of  Sir  Clavering:  Thackeray,  Ptndtnnit,  VoL  i. 
ch.  xxii.  p.  235  (1879). 

bonde,  boody,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bouder:  to  pout,  sulk, 
pout  at 

1780  he  at  least,  I  hear,  iotuUt  those  who  voted  against  the  Admiral :  HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  441  (1858)  1867  Come. ..don't  boody  with 
me:  A.  Trollope,  BarcMater  Ttwert,  VoL  It.  ch,  viii.  p.  162. 

bonderie,  j3.  :  Fr. :  pouting. 

1864  There  were  frolic  interchanges  of  bncv  and  poesy ;  pretty  iomUritt ; 
sweet  reconciliations:  Thackeray,  Nrwcomet,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  389(1879^ 

♦boudoir,  sb. :  Fr. :  lit.  *a  place  to  sulk  in'  (bouder),  origin- 
ally a  private  apartment  where  a  man  could  study  or 
meditate  without  interruption;  now,  a  private  retiring  room 
where  a  lady  can  be  alone  or  receive  her  intimate  friends. 
Dictionaries  are  polite  enough  to  add  the  idea  of  elegance  to 
the  definition,  but  this  quality  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the 
occupier. 

1777  Will  yon  have  a  description  of  my  ionJMr...^  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lftt.  (Tr.  fir.  Fr.X  Bk.  \.  No.  Juix.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  ao  (1777X  1786  in 
the  boudoir,  a  rilver  cup  with  a  cover,  all  in  the  shape  of  an  owl;  y  Adahs, 
Diary.  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  403  (1851).  —  in  what  he  calls  his  boudoir, — a  little 
room  between  his  library  and  drawing-room :  f'^.,  p.  405.  1803  Belinda  heard 
the  boudoir  door  unlocked:  M.  Eogbworth,  Belinda,  Vol.  11.  p.  50  (1832), 
1810  a  thousand  pictures  of  life  from  the  court  and  the  senate,  to  the  boudoir  and 
the  dresaingroom:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  15.  p.  351.  1816  a  luxurious  Boudoir, 
fiill  of  couches  and  sutues :  J.  Scott.  Vttit  to  Paris,  p.  soo  (2nd  Ed.X  1818 
these  heroes— what  creatures  th^  are!  |  In  the  foiKiSMV  tne  same  as  in  fields  fuU  of 
slaughter:  T.  Moore,  Fm^t  Family,  a.  121.  1836  outraging  the  propriety 
of  morning  visitors  by  bursting  into  his  mother's  boudoir  with  lexicons  and 
slippers:  CoRD  Bbaconsfibld,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  1.  ch.  vL  p.  X3(i88i).  1838 
that  virtuous  and  wise  personage  was  in  the  ^twtiWr  of  reception :  Lord  Lytton, 
PtUtam,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  76  (1859).         1847  While  Count  Raymond  push'd  on  to 

"  "       ■■     '  '  "'  ■  ■   ' the 

rare 
P-  iM. 
1878   When  the  door  had  dosed  on  them  in  the  boudoir  Grandcourt  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair :  G.  Euot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxvL  p.  336. 

bonaiie,  sb.:  fr.  Du.  bouwerij,  fr.  ^0»»'^r,'=< peasant', 
'tiller':  downishness,  boorishness.  Rare.  Obs.  See  Dowery. 

1877  King  John.. .did  extinguish  it  (the  ordeal].. .as  flat  lewdnesse  and 
bouerie:  Houhshbd,  Dttcr.  Brit.,  11.  ix.  178.    (N.E.D.] 

bonfEant,  fern,  bonfiiuxto,  adj.,  also  wrongly  used  as  sb. : 
Fr. :  puffed  (of  dress),  a  puff,  puf!ing. 

1837  Sleeves  having  a  little  fulness  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  which  fulness 
is  formed  into  small  bmffatUt  by  six  narroa-  bands:  Souvenir,  Vol.  I.  p.  21. 
1880  Dress  improvers  are  coming  in.. .and  all  the  Parisian  short  dresses  are 
more  or  less  bouSante :  Catseltt  Mag.,  June,  441.    (N.  E.  D.] 

*bouffe:  Fr.    See  op^ra  bonffe. 


rtuuun,  en.  xxvu.  p.  7KVI0S9;.  xtni    vrmie  i^ouni  juiymono  pusno  on 

his  lady's  boudoir:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  ^  (1865).  bdT.  1849  tl 
privacy  of  her  own  boudoir:  E.  A.  Poe,  )fob.,  VoL  i.  p.  25s  (1884).  1864  ra 
audiences. ..in  her  boudoir:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  18 
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bonflite,  sb. :  Fr. :  puff,  gust,  whiff. 

1843  chanced  to  puff  a  gnat  itnffit  of  Varinas  into  hU  face:  Thacksrav, 
UucelUmUt,  VoL  iv.  p.  6  (iSsrX 

bongaiii'vlllaea,  sb, :  Bot.  Lat  fr.  Bougainvilte,  the  French 
navigator  who  sailed  round  the  world  1766 — 1769:  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  Nat.  Order  Nyctiaginaceae,  some 
si>ecies  of  which  are  ornamental  climbing  plants. 

188S  [the  hoiuei]  were  low,  genenlly  of  one  story  ...the  fronu  fotooned  with 
boiigain-nllaBas:  J.  A.  Fkodde,  Oaaxa,  ch.  vi.  p.  74(1886)1 

bouge:  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.    See  budge. 

boogie,  sb.:  Fr.  ^<7m^V,= 'wax-candle',  fr.  Bougie,  Arab. 
BijUya,  an  Algerian  town  which  exported  wax. 

1.  a  wax-candle,  a  wax-light. 

ITM  Sullied  with...  Bougies,  otherwiM  Wax-Ughta,  for  their  own  Apart- 
ments :  Mm.  Cait.  P.  DraJu,  11.  iL  40.  (N.  E.  D.]  1880  he  had  struck  a 
match  merely  to  nght,  as  it  were,  an  onuunental  bciigie~«nA  found  he  had  6red 
a  powder  magaiinel  J.  Path,  Cmfidenl.  Agent,  ch.  lii.  p.  338. 

2.  a  thin  flexible  instrument  used  by  surgeons  for  probing 
or  dilating  the  passages  of  the  body. 

bonilli,  sb.:  Fr.,  past  part.  pass,  of  bout'lUr,— 'to  boil': 
boiled  or  stewed  meat,  esp.  beef;  also,  attrib.  See  bovolL 

1600  He  doth  leame  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  muMovies,  maccarrmi, 
toMoUt/agiotit  and  cauiart:  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk,  Rn.^  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  903  (i6z6). 
1<M  Or  uaioH  her,  as  FrtncA  Cooks  use,  |  I'heir  Haul-niU,  BwUin,  or 
Rapatt:  S.  Butlkr,  Hudibnu,  Pt.  11.  Cant.  i.  p.  43-  17M  the  knight  in- 
dulged upon  his  soup  and  bouille :  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fatkcm,  A.  xmix. 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  135  (1S17).  1765  beef  and  pudding :  in  truth  the  beef  is 
bouilli,  and  the  pudding  bread :  Hon.  Walpolk,  Lttltrs,  Vol.  IV.  p.  4*3  O857X 
1766  a  bouiUU  of  chestnuts,  which  is  just  invented :  ib.,  p.  473.  1828  There 
was  even  a  petit  plat  of  bouilli  for  the  heretic,  so  exquisitely  dressed  as  to  retain 
all  the  juices:  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  Pref ,  p.  39  (1886).  1829  tell  him  to 
hurry — need  not  mind  dressing— out-quarters — no  ceremony — boHilU  beef  will  be 
in  ribbons ;  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Storirt  of  Waterloo,  p.  9/9.  1841  we  should 
have  had  boHilliBve  times  a  week  for  dinner:  Thackekav,  Jftsf.  Ettars,  A^., 
0.414(1883).  1840  the  consistence  of  a  thick  ^<n«7/»:  Bregion  &  MILLER, 
Fract.  Cook,  p.  151.  18SS  the  dinner,  at  two,  a  plate  of  soup,  with  a  '  tmail 
Ut'  of  its  bouittt,  and  some  dry  vegetables  (generally  beans):  J.  W.  Crokbb, 
Euays  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  p.  984  (1857). 

*boiiilloii,  sb. :  Fr. :  (a)  broth,  soup ;  (b)  puff  (of  a  woman's 
dress). 

a.  XWt  BVOOKT,  Glouogr.  17B9  to  point  out  his  manner  of  preparing  his 
bouillion  or  broth :  W.  Verral,  Ctoitry,  p.  i.  1764  The  soup,  or  tomilm 
of  this  animal,  is  always  prescribed  here  as  a  great  restorative  to  consumptive 
patients :  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy,  rax.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  399  (1817^  1818 
the  two  judges  were  ouietly  taking  a  bouillon  after  their  long  monung's  tide; 
Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macariky,  VoL  HI.  ch.  L  p.  a  (tSigX  1833  his  own 
abominable  bouillons  were  dieaper  than  the  apothecaries  drugs;  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  36,  p.  545.  184S  Conrt-Booillon,  or  Liquor  for  boiling  Fish:  Brbgioic 
ft  Miller,  Pmct.  Cook,  p.  118.  1860  He  must  be  an  unfortunate  French- 
man indeed  who  cannot  contrive  to  get  a  homUoH  and  a  fetit  verre  at  the  railway 
station :  0*ce  a  Week,  June  93,  p.  eo6/x 

t.  1837  Round  pelerine,  gathered  into  a  raff  composed  of  two  rows  of 
houiUoHs :  Souvenir,  VoL  i.  p.  87/1. 

*boTii]lo]Ul4,  sb. :  Fr.,  past  part  pass,  of  bouiUonner,='x.o 
put  puffs  to':  a  puff  (of  a  dress),  a  puffed  fold. 

1837  Sleeves  short  and  fiiU,  composed  of  an  intermixtuie  of  satin  tmUonne 
and  blond  lace :  Souvenir,  VoL  i.  p.  31.  1820  A  pelerine  tipi>et...surmounted 
by  a  broad  net  ruff,  bullonee:  i^.,  VoL  n.  p.  309/9.  —  Round  the  threat  is  worn 
a  ruff  of  net  bouillonnee :  <i$. ,  p.  394/9.  i860  It  was  to  be  of  white  crape,  over 
a  satin  slip — iouilloHn^t  of  same — looped  up  with  white  lilacs:  Once  a  Week, 
May  19,  p.  450/1.       •1874   AwiV&»>>// ofall  kinds:  fciio,  Dec  30.    [Sc] 

bonlllotte,  sb. :  Fr. :  game  at  cards  played  by  five  persons. 

18M  lost  twenty  Napoleons  at  a  game  called  Bouillotte:  Thackeray,  Neto- 
comet,  VoL  i.  ch.  xjdL  p^  144  (1879).  —  think  you  had  best  see  as  little  as  possible 
of  your  bouillotte-playug  French  friend  and  kit  friends:  it.,  p.  348. 

bonle',  sb. :  Fr. :  ball,  anything  spherical  in  shape. 

183S  most  exquisite  white  bread,  made  into  little  round  loaves  called  iouiet: 
Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  ch.  iv.  p.  fa  (i88<). 

*boiile*,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  marquetry  named  from  the 
maker  Boule,  an  Italian  who  lived  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  (see  buhl).    ' 

1883  The  Louis  XIV.  barometers  should  be  observed.  Unlike  our  prosaic 
instruments,  their  necessary  shape  is  altered  until  it  resembles  an  aesthetic  guitar 
■  set  with  boule :  Standard,  Dec  13,  p.  3. 

*boiilevaxd,  sb. :  Fr.,  earlier  boulevart:  orig.  the  level  top 
of  a  rampart ;  hence,  a  walk  or  drive,  laid  out  on  a  disused 
fortification;  a  broad  street  or  walk  planted  with  rows  of 
trees.  In  Paris,  the  word  boulevards  often  represents  the 
lounging,  gossiping  part  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

1769  I  went  to  the  Boulevard  last  night  after  supper,  and  drove  about  there 
till  two  in  the  morning:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  v.  p.  183  (1857).  UlS 
1^  fashionable  Boulevardes  are  lined  with  Baths:  J.  Scott,  Visit  to  Parte, 
p.  116  (and  Ed.).         1818   We  lounge  up  the  Boulevards:  T.  Moore,  Fudge 


Family,  p.  a<.  1833  Kfauttnil  in  a  Mfor...is  wane  than  the  three  chain  on 
the  Boulevard :  L.  Simond,  Stuilterland,  VoL  I.  a.  404.  1886  An  artificial 
world...which  has  its  conventional  home  on  the  boulevaids:  F.  Harrison,  Ckaice 
^Bkt.,  p.  69. 

*boillevatdieir,  sb.:  Fr. :  an  habitual  lounger  on  the  boule- 
vards. 

1883  the  coadjutor  of  M.  Meilhac,  the  author  of  many  broad  pieces,  a  ioule- 
veardier  before  everything:  Afkenetum,  Dec  30,  p.  876. 

bouleven^/ar/.:  Fr.:  overturned,  upset. 

1840  But  in  France  every tUnr  had  been  subverted— <«»/raim/—iMt  merely 
the  face  of  things,  but  the  things  themselves:  J.  W.  Crokee,  Bttayt  Fr.  Rev., 
I.  p.  10(1837). 

^bonlevenement,  sb.:  Fr.:  an  overturning,  utter  over- 
throw, violent  displacement 

1783  Whether  mankind  will  be  advantaged  by  these  teubverumem,  I  am 
not  so  clear:  HoR.  Walpole,  Lettert,  VoL  viii.  p.  143  (1858).  1881  I  said 
that  there  an>eared  to  me  two  alternatives,  a  general  loulevemnant  or  the  war 
faction  in  power  imder  the  exiting  system :  GrevilU  Memoirs,  VoL  11.  ch.  xv. 
p.  196  (187SX  1870  what  a  thoroughly  terrified  face  it  looked  when  she  met  it 
witlun  an  inch  of  her  own  nose  after  her  disgraceftil  houleversement:  R.  Brough- 
ton,  Red  as  a  Rote,  VoL  i.  p.  904. 

boulime,  boulimie,  -ia,  -y,  boulimos,  -mus.     See 
bulimia, 
bouoli:  Fr.    See  boQllli  and  boToli. 

*bou(iuet,  sb.:  Fr. :  bunch,  nosegay;  flavor  (of  wine); 
sprig  (of  jewels) ;  large  flight  (of  rockets) ;  large  flight  of 
pheasants  which  have  been  driven  into  one  place  by  beaters. 

1717  the  most  general  fashion  is  a  large  bouquet  of  jewels,  made  like  natural 
flowers:  LadvM.W.  Montagu, /</<»»»,  No.        "  --    »        •— •  .t 


p.i4}(i^). 
iiarged  with  a  tender  message,  and  nch  ootio 
E.  Blaqoibrb,  Tr.'  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  909  (9nd  Ed.).         184S   his  req>ect  for 


1830  the 

ioufuel  of  roses: 


emissary  is  generally  charged  witn  a  tender 

E.  BlaqOIERb,  Tr.  Sig.  Panan    ,  , ,  , 

lacqueys,  furniture,  carpets,  titles,  ioufuett^utd  sudi  aristocratic  appenoa^ea,  is 


lacqueys,  fiirnilure,  carpets,  titles,  ooufuett.zaa  such  aristocratic  appendages,  is 
too  great:  Thackeray,  Miic.  Essays,  p.  i6(i885X  1808  Bouquets  of  wax- 
flowen:  G.  Eliot,  yaneft  Repentance,  ch.  lii.  p.  199.  1860  he  had  drunk 
in  the  rich  bouquet  and  the  subtle  strength  of  some  rare  ruby  wine:  Ouida, 
Stratkmort,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  164. — the  bouquets  of  [feasants  that  the  bettnea 
afforded  Uter  on  in  the  year :  >2.,  ch.  iL  p.  93.  *1878  the  presentation  to  the 
Queen  by  Princess  Beanice  of  a  bouquet:  Timet,  Apr.  18.    (St.] 

*bon(Xuetidre,  sb.:  Fr.:  flower-girL 

1841  The  Boulevards  were  well  stocked  with  Sowers  to-day,  the  btuauetiim 
having  resumed  their  stalls:  Lady  Blessington,  Idler  in  France,  Vol.  it.  p.  3. 
1866  How's  the  ^itexcy  bonqueti>re\  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  VoL  i.  en.  xiiL  p.  303. 

*Bourdeaux:  Fr.    See  Bordeaux. 
Bourdelais:  Fr.    See  Bordelaia. 

*boiilgeoi8,  bnxgeois,  sb.  and  adj. :  Fr.  bourgeois.  Old  Fr. 
^t^Wji^ 'townsman'.  Anglicised  in  Mid.  Eng.  as  ^>^<ir, 
15  c — 19  c  burgess,  but  the  i6c.  pL  burgeis  is  re-borrowed 
fr.  Fr. 

I.  sb. :  I.  a  (French)  freeman  of  a  city  or  town ;  hence, 
the  trading  middle  class  of  any  country. 

1063  cytizens,  burgeis  and  freemen :  J.  PiLKiNGTON,  Ahdyat,  sig.  Gg  v  r*. 
1600  ten  prindpall  burgeoises  ont  of  every  dttie:  Holland,  Tr.  Livj,  Bk.  XLv. 
p.  1930.        1704  There  are  in  it  a  hundred  bourgeois,  and  about  a  tbouaaiul 


souls:  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  ut  (Bohn,  iSuX  1789  plantations  of  the 
rich  Bourgeois:  Gray,  Letters,  Na  xxiv.  Vol  L  p.  49  (181^).  1771    he 

learned  that  his  nephew  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  bouigeots,  who  directed  & 
weaving  manufacture:  Smollett,  Humfk.  CI.,  p.  97/a(i889X  1810  The 
general  and  peremptory  praacription  of  toe  6oufy;eoit  excluded,  no  doubt,  a  good 
deal  of  vulguity  and  coarseness:  jErntBY,  Ettayt,  VoL  I.  p.  339  (1844).  W3& 
if  one  chanced  to  sit  next  a  bourgeois,  he  was  sure  to  be  distinginshed  for  his  wit 
or  talent:  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelkam,  oi.  IxviL  p.  933  (1859). 

I.  sb. :  2.  Printing  (pronounced  burjoice  J.  it),  a  size  of 
type  between  Long  Primer  and  Brevier,  and  used  in  this  line. 

II.  adj.:  (Fr.  fern,  bourgeoise)  pertaining  to  the  middle 
classes,  like  the  middle  classes. 

1770  Consider  how  bourgeois  it  would  be  in  me  to  talk  of  her  Highness  my 
niece:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters.  VoL  vi.  p.  940  (1857).  1836  her  dubiou." 
relationship  to  the  bourgeois  Minister:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii. 
ch.  xi.  p.  431  (t88x).  1840  a  decent  bourgeois  family:  J.  W.  Choker,  Ettays 
Fr.  Rev.,  1.^.1(1857).  1860  the  fairest  bourgeoise \ia.^xty  he  would  have 
passed  unnoticco:  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  VoL  1.  ch.  xiL  p.  184. 

Bourgeois  Oentillionuae,  phr. :  Fr. :  title  and  description 
of  the  leading  character  of  one  of  Moli^re's  comedies,  mean- 
ing 'tradesman-gentleman'. 

1742  With  pride  and  meanness  act  thy  part,  |  Thou  look'st  the  very  tlung 
thou  art,  |  Thou  Beurgtoit  Gentilktmnu:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  PoUt.  Bed.,  VoL  11. 
p.  394  (i860). 

bonxgei^se,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  wife  of  a  bourgeois,  female  mem- 
ber of  a  bourgeois  femily.    See  bourgeois. 

1807  The  simper,  without  sympathy,  whidi  you  have  to  keep  up  with  a 
Bourgeoise,  who  is  privileged  by  wealth,  in  defence  \nc\  of  manners,  to  isaue 
cards,  and  lose  her  money,  to  her  superion:  Beresford,  Miseries,  Vol.  n.  p.  40- 
(5th  Ed.).  ^ 
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BOURGEOISIE 

*1>onrgeoi8ie,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  condition  of  a  freeman  of  a 
town  or  city,  the  freemen  of  a  French  town  collectively,  the 
trading  middle  classes  (prig,  of  France). 

1600  endow  him  with  most  ample  franchises  and  free  burgeoisie :  Holland, 
Tr.  Livy,  Pref,  sie.  Kyir*.  1601  any  that  came  newly  into  their  free  bur- 
geoisie: —  Tr.  PIm.  ff.  //.,  Bk.  33,  <*.  1,  Vol.  n.  p.  459.  1T87  They  are, 
however,  admitted  to  the  bourgeoisie  at  a  lower  price  than  those  who  are  in- 
habitants only:  P.  Beckforo,  Lett. /r.  Itai.,  Vol.  I.  p.  aa  (1805).  IMS 
Cavaignac.is  now  the  idol  of  the  bttnfnia*  as  being  the  symbol  of  *ritr% 
H.  Grsvillb.  Diary,  p.  184. 

bourg-m  aister :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  (?through  Fr.).  See  burgo- 
master. 

bonrgnignotte,  sb. :  Fr.  (= a  light  steel  cap  for  foot-soldiers, 
or  a  kind  of  helmet ;  Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as  burgonei).  See 
quotation. 

ISW    BourguigHoU.—K  ragout  of  tnifBes:  Bkbcion  &  M1LLB8,  Pract. 

[Perhaps  fr.  Bourgognef'^'Butgundy'.'] 

bonm(e),  borne,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  boundaiy,  bound,  limit, 
terminus,  goal  According  to  N.  E.  D.  not  found  between 
Shakspeare  and  i8  c. 

1028  Alt. ..places,  lyenge  bitwene  the  boundes  and  bournes  folowynge: 
Lord  Bbrners,  Frvuuat,  i.  31a,  357.  [N.  E.  D.]  1606  lie  set  a  bourne  how 
Cure  tobe  belon'd:  Shaks.,  Ant.  imdCUot.,  L  i,  16.  1610  Borne,  bound 
of  Land,  lUth,  Vineyard  none :  —  Ttmf.,  u.  i,  152.  1611  one  that  fixes  |  No 
borne  'twisit  his  and  mine :  —  WitU.  TaU,  i.  a,  134. 

bournous(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  bnmons. 

bourracho:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  borachlo. 

bourrasque:  Fr.    Seeborasco. 

^bourse,  sb.:  Fr. :  lit.  'purse',  exchange  for  merchants. 
Often  Anglicised  as  burse  it.  i6c. — 18  c,  borrowed  ^ain  fr. 
Mod.  Fr.  in  19  c. 

1.  an  exchange  for  merchants. 

1683  one  may  heare  7.  or  8.  sorts  of  tongues  spoken  upon  their  Bourses : 
HowBLL,  Lett.,tl.  XV.  p.  39  (1645X  1641  I  went  first  to  visit  the  great  church, 
the  Doole,  the  Bourse:  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  i9  (1850). 

2.  the  French  Stock  Exchange,  or  any  foreign  Stock 
Exchange. 

1868  The  'bear'  party  at  the  Paris  Bourse  plucked  up  courage  to-day: 
Slaiulard,  Feb.  93. 

*bonrsier,  sb. :  Fr. :  'purse-maker',  in  Mod.  Fr.  stock- 
broker, a  speculator  on  the  Bourse. 

1883  and  many  an  over-trustiiig  Boursier  has  good  reason  to  remember  that 
among  the  fiercest  gamesters  in  the  Union  Gtotfrale  Shares  were  ladies  of  name : 
Standard,  Mar.  7,  p.  5. 

^boQStrophddon,  adv.  used  as  tuij'.:  Gk.  /Sovot/xm^ijSok, 
='in  the  manner  of  ox-turning':  alternately  from  right  to 
left,  and  from  left  to  right,  or  wee  versa,  like  the  course  of 
an  ox  when  ploughing,  as  many  ancient  inscriptions  in  Gk. 
and  many  other  languages  were  written. 

1689  the  BoMstropfudoK  way  of  Writing,  mentioned  by  Suidaa  and  /Vt»- 
aaMiat,  or  tuminif  again  as  the  Ox  Plows:  M.  Lister,  youm.  to  Paris^  p.  51. 
1^6  l*he  lines  in  both  inscriptions  range  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to 
left  alternately.  This  mode  of  disposition  was  called  BoutlroMdan:  R.  Chand- 
uot,  Tmv.  Atia  Minor,  p.  38.  1880  The  Boustrophedim  mode  of  writing : 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  StcUy,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiL  p.  369.  1888  Amongst  the 
objects  found. ..are  eighteen  bnose  tablets  bearing  boustrophedon  Euganean  in- 
scriptions: Atketueum,  Nov.  10^  p.  633/1. 

bontade,  boatado,  sb.:  Fr.,  lit.  'a  thrusting',  'pushing': 
whim,  start,  freak. 

1614  I  did  a  little  mistrust  that  it  was  but  a  boutade  of  desire  and  good 
spirit,  when  he  promised  himself  strength  for  Friday :  Bacon,  K.  yamm  fOrd 
JuS.).  IL.]  1704  Meantime  his  ai&irs  at  home  went  upside  down,  ana  his 
two  brouiers  had  a  wretched  time ;  where  his  first  boutadt  was  to  kick  both  their 
wives  one  morning  out  of  doors,  and  his  own  too:  Swipr,  Taie  0/ a  Tub,  |  iv. 
Wks.,  p.  70/9  (1869).  1866  one  of  those  tantalising  b&Htadts  that  were  her 
most  cruel  and  certain  witcheries :  Ouida,  StnUhman,  VoL  1.  ch.  x.  p.  164. 

bontefeo,  **. :  Fr. :  lit.  'set-fire',  'linstock',  'incendiary': 
an  incendiary,  firebrand,  agitator. 

bef.  ISM  The  Guiiards  happen  to  serve  for  boutefeus  in  Scotland:  Lord 
BcRLSiCH,  Advice  Q.  Eti%.,  in  Hari.  Miu.,  11.  981  (1809);  (N. E. D.l  1693 
Animated  by  a  base  fellow,  called  John  ^  Chamba,  a  very  bmitefeu,  who  bore  much 
cway  among  the  vulgar,  they  entered  into  open  rebellkm:  Bacon.  [L.]  bef. 
1668  Here  is  Tynauiy  of  the  Rout,  Tynuimy  of  a  Savage  Qown  their  Boutefeu : 
J.  CLBVsLANi>,i7tu<&(^«iw/.,  Wks.,  p.  4^(1687).  1668  Butwe,weonely 
do  infiise  |  'I1ie  Rase  in  them  like  fmtrt/itatt:  S.  Butler,  Hudiirat,  Pt.  \.  Cant. 
L  p.  so.  bed  1670  Pope  Ale-xamder,  a  notable  Bimttjtu  of  those  times  in  the 
Chur^  of  God:  I.  Hackbt,  Abf.  Williamt,  Pt.  ii.  148,  p.  156(1603).  1688 
be  has  bine  of  all  sects,  at  last  an  Anabcmtist  and  a  migbiy  boutaeu  in  all  y* 
seditions  and  coounotions  of  y*  citty :  Hattmt  Correxp.,  Vol.  11.  p.  aa  (1878). 
1686  The  arch-Awt^te,  Ferguson,  Matthews,  &&,  were  not  yet  found:  Evelyn, 
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Diary,  Vol.  IL  p.  336  (1873).  bef.  1788  Mr.  Coleman  was  a  Boutefeu  in  the 
Count^,  seeking  to  erect  a  Hale-content  Party:  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  iii.  50, 
P'  '53  (1740).  1768  Virginia,  though  not  the  most  mutinous,  contains  the  best 
heads  and  the  principal  tiuttt-fiiuc:  Hor.  Waltole,  Lelten,  VoL  v.  p.  lao 
(1857).        1771  How  can  one  regret  such  a  general  Boutf/tu  t  ii.,  p.  976. 

boute-8e]l&  sb.:  Fr.:  lit.  'set-saddle':  a.  French  trumpet- 
call  bidding  horse-soldiers  saddle  their  horses.  Half'  cor- 
rupted, halftranslated  in  17  c.  into  boot  and  saddle. 

1638  At  Executions,  the  Trumpets  sounded  the  battaile,  as  the  alarme^or  the 
bouteselle,  to  go  to  death:  Tr.  Matkin's  Pawirf.  Favoriu,  136.    (N.  E.D.] 

boutlqii^  sb. :  Fr. :  shop,  tradesman's  stock.  As  used  in 
India,  the  word  is,  according  to  Yule,  fr.  Port  butica,  or 
boteca. 

1789  That  there  are  many  battecas  built  close  under  the  Town-wall:  In 
Wheeler's  Madrat,  in.  188  (tMil  (Yule)  1783  For  Sale  at  No.  18  of  the 
range  Botiques  to  the  northward  of  Lvon's  Buildings,  where  musters  may  t>e 
seen: /»<<£>  Cos.,  Oct.  19.  Iii.]  1838  no  flaunting  Aw/t^w,  French  in  iu 
trumpoy,  English  in  iu  prices,  stares  you  in  the  face :  Lord  Lvtton^  Ptikam, 
ch.  xxiii.  p.  63(18:9).  1884  The  boutiques  are  ranged  along  both  sides  of  the 
street:  S.  C.  Chitty,  CtyUm  GatttUtr,  i-jt.  (Vule]  1841  they  are  called  to 
leave  their  boutiques  and  don  their  uniforms:  Lady  Blbssington,  Iditr  in 
Fnuut,  VoL  IL  p.  931. 

[Ultimately  fr.  Lat.  apothica  (fr.  Gk.  dirotfi/ici;),  probably 
through  Sp.  botica,=''a.n  apothecary's  shop'.] 

bontonnidre,  sb. :  Fr. :  button-hole :  used  as  a  translation 
of  the  Eng.  button-hole  meaning  a  flower  or  flowers  to  be 
worn  on  a  person's  dress,  originally  stuck  into  a  button-bole. 

abt.  1867  she  had  distributed  it  to  make  bouttmniirex  for  other  gentlemen ; 
Bret  Harte,  Story  of  a  Mint,  ch.  xi.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  81  (1881).  1888  Sir 
John  Bennett  came  into  court. ..carrying  a  huge  bouquet,  as  well  as  a  scarlet 
boutontiiirt:  Standard,  No.  l8,so8,  p.  3/9. 

bouts  rim^/Ar.:  Fr. :  rhymed  endings  {pouts,  ^Vj;  see 
quotation  fr.  Spectator. 

1711  The  bouts-rim&  were  the  favourites  of  the  Frendi  nation  for  a  whole 
age  together,  and  that  at  a  lime  when  it  aboundAl  in  wit  and  learning.  They 
were  a  list  of  words  that  rhyme  to  one  another,  drawn  up  by  another  hand,  and 
given  to  a  poet,  who  was  to  make  a  poem  to  the  rhymes  in  the  same  order  that 
they  were  placed  upon  the  list:  the  more  uncommon  the  thymes  were,  the  mote 


extraordinary  was  the  genius  of  the  poet  that  could  accommodate  his  verses  to 
thein;  Spectator,  No.  So,  May  o.  Vol.  1.  p.  396  (1896X  1776  Vou  will  there 

see  how  immortality  is  plentifully  promised  to  riddles  and  boutt-rimes :  Hor. 


Walpole,  Lttttrt,  VoL  vi.  p.  160(1857).  1809  She  insisted  upim  making 
verses  herself  and  upon  tasking  M.  de  Ligne  to  fill  up  boutx^rimit :  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  14,  p.  113.  1884  When  the  Prince  left  the  room  Madame  de  Dino  showed 
us  some  boutx  rimix  of  his  which  were  excellent:  H.^  Grbyille,  Diary,  p.  91. 
1888  It  is  pleasant  to  see  with  what  tact  and  ingenuity  the  iKdIade-writer  will 
fill  in  his  boutx  rimix:  AtAonaum,  Jan.  7,  p.  19/3. 

bonyonrdee,  sb. :  Turk,  buyurdu,  buyuruldu :  a  written 
order  from  a  governor. 

1830  After,  much  delay  from  the  villany  of  the  post-master,  an  inconvenience 
which  every  person  who  travels  without  a  oouyourdee  must  always  experience, 
we  at  length  forced  a  passage  through  the  crowds:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in 
Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  178.  1845   he  tore  the  buyurdee  in  pieces:  Lady 

H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  lit  p.  103. 

bouza:  Turk.    Seebooza. 

bOToli  (according  to  Halliwell]!,  sb.  pi :  It. :  a  kind  of  snails 
or  periwinkles  eaten  as  delicacies.  See  Florio,  s.v.-bottolo. 
H.  cites  the  first  quot  given  under  bonilli. 

bower,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  bouwer,  or  Ger.  Bauer:  a  peasant, 
husbandman ;  see  boor.  Also  (in  Euchre,  a  game  at  cards), 
a  knave. 

bef.  1668  Done  to  death  in  Frisland  by  the  bowers  of  the  country  for  teaching 
a  suange  religion :  Bale,  Set.  Wkx.,  191  (1849).    [N.  E.  D.] 

bowery,  J*.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  *o«w<*!yj=.'husbandry', 'farm' 
(see  bouerie) :  farm,  plantation.  Only  used  in  the  United 
States ;  now  Obs.  or  Hist. 

1809  His  abode  whidi  he  had  fixed  at  a  bowery,  or  country-seat,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  just  at  what  is  now  called  Dutch  Street :  W,  Irving, 
Knicktrb.,  116  (1861X    (N.  E.  D.] 

boyar,  sb. :  Russ.  boyirin :  a  person  of  high  rank  in  the 
old  Russian  aristocracy,  coming  next  to  a  prince  This 
order  held  all  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  but  was 
abolished  by  Peter  the  Great  The  title  is  sometimes  er- 
roneously given  to  Russian  landed  proprietors.  A  privileged 
class  of  boyars  still  exists  in  Roumania. 

1591  The  emperours  of  Russia  ^ue  the  name  of  counsellour  to  diuers  of  their 
diiefe  noUUtie.. .These  are  called  Boiarens:  G.  Fletcher,  Ruxxt  Commomo., 
46  (5836)1  (N.E.D.]  1663  the  house  of  a  Bojar,  or  MuxcoviU  Lord: 
J.  Davies,  Ambaxxadorx  Trav.,  Bk.  u  p.  4(r669).  1819  Vou  must  have 
beard  of  the  wealthy  Vakareskolo,  the  Crnus  M  Boyars,— be  who  thought  himself 
so  secure  from'being  fleeced:  T.  Hope,  Anaxl.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xii.  p.  975(i89oX 
1804  Russian  Boyars,  Spanish  (Standees  of  the  Order  of  the  Fleece,  Counts  of 
France:  Thackeray,  Newcamex,  VoL  l  ch.  xxviL  p.  306 (1879). 
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boza:  Turk.    See.booza. 

bo  z(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  bonze. 

Brsbaatie,  sb, :  Eng.  prob.  fr.  Fr.  Brabant,  name  of  a 
duchy :  some  soldier's  garment. 

U91  but  in  tt^ede  of  them  a  itiaite  teabantie  and  gascaine  is  to  be  worae : 
Garkard,  Art  Warn,  p.  i8. 

Ppofiftov,  brabelum,  sb. :  Gk. :  prize  (awarded  to  a  success- 
ful athlete).  The  Latinised  brabeium  is  the  Bot.  name  of 
the  African  Almond  (Nat.  Order  Proteaceae). 

ISM  For  that  is  the  Pfofitlm'  and  Laureate  CnmK,  which  idle  PMtmt  will 
certainly  bring  to  their  unrelenting  Authors :  Vaughan,  Siltx  Scintillam,  Pref., 
p.  li.  (i847> 

brach(i)al,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  bracciaU:  a  piece  of  armour 
for  the  arm. 

1S62  he  neuer  fought  but  his  arme  was  well  armed  his  vse  was  euer  to  throwe 
of  his  bradall.  as  sone  as  he  had  put  his  eneniyes  to  ilyghte:  J.  Shutb,  Two 
Comm.  (Tr.),  u.  foL  4a  r".  I608  The  Cavalieni...were  armed  on  the  breast 
and  the  back,  with  brachals  and  gauntlets:  J.  h\>K»tsn,Chrut$naQ.SivttlUuui, 
466.    [N.  E.D.J 

Brachman.    See  Brahmin. 

*brach7ceplialti8,  //.  -li,  adj.  used  as  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr. 
Gk.  /3paxv-,=' short',  kc^oX^,  =  'head' :  short-headed;  in 
Ethnology,  applied  to  skulls  whose  breadth  is  four-fifths  or 
more  of  the  length.    Opposed  to  dollchocephalnB  {q.  v.). 

brachygrapby  (—  -i  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr,  Fr.  brachygraphie: 
the  art  of  writing  in  shorthand ;  writing  in  shorthand ;  steno- 
graphy. 


1B90   The  art  of  brachygraphiejthat  is,  to  write  as  last  as  a  man  speakelh 
eatably;  P.  Bals,  Title.       1065  The  Characters  are  of  a  strange  and  unusual 
shape. ..yea,  so  far  from  our  deciphering  that  we  could  not  so  much  as  make  any 

f.: ;..J . t._.i .1 I ^-.1 . .  _11 :.  T  .1 i i; 


positive  judgement  whether  they  were  words  or  Characters ;  albeit  I  rather  incline 
to  the  first,  and  that  they  comprehended  words  or  syllables,  as  in  Brachyograpky 
or  Short-writing  we  familiarly  practise;  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  7*rws>.,  p.  141  (l677>. 

bradypepsia,  bradypepsy,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  or  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
bradypepsie,  ultimately  fr.  Gk.  Ppaivim^ia :  slow  digestion. 


160S  [See  anorazlal.  Ittl  ikmaa,eaeAtJiia,iraJrfiftia,}»ityta: 
R.  Burton,  Aiiat.  MtU,  Pt.  i.  Sec  a,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  15,  VoL  i.  p.  i8t  (1827). 

biaganine,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Indo-Port. :  an  E.  Indian  coin. 
ISM  [See  basaraee]. 

'braggadocio,  sb. :  quasi-Xx..,  coined  fr.  Eng.  brag,  given 
by  Spenser  as  the  name  of  his  personification  of  vainglory 
(F.  Q.,  II.  iii.). 

I.    a  boaster,  vainglorious  person ;  also,  attrib. 

15M  These. ..goose-quilt  Braggadoches  were  mere  cowards  and  ctauens: 
Nashb,  UH/crt.  Trav.,  rt.  [N.E.D.]  1616  Vain  vpstart  braggadochio  I 
beartlesse  cow  !  |  Leave  Mars  his  drumme,  goe  holde  thy  fathers  plow  I  R.  C., 
Timts'  Wkullti  ii- 733,  p.  36  {li^i).  1619  Gycutts,  BraggadochiM,  swelling 
with  selfe  conceit:  Pvrchas,  Munxetmiu,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  331.         1684  Forti- 


tude in  Women  (which  the  Male  Braggadocios  think  entailed  to  the  BrtecktE): 
JLyfHirLocK.,£oetomia,p.  324.  1664  in  reasoning  and  discoursing  they  are 
very  stately  and  disdainful],  and  great  braggadochios:  S.  I.ENN  ard,  Partktnof., 


very  stately  and  disdainful],  and  grut  braggadochios:  S.  Lenn  ard,  Parthenof., 
Pt.  1.  p.  43.  1664  To  be  expord  in  th'  end  to  suffer,  |  By  such  a  Braggadaehio 
Huffer :  S.  Butler,  Httdiirat,  Pt.  11.  Cant  iii.  p.  105.  1668  a  Bragpdochio 
Capuin:  Drvden,  Eu.  Dram.  Po.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  8  (1701).  16T6  a  few 
more  braggadodoe  like  himself:  W.  Hubaard,  Narrative,  p.  76.         1T84  in 

S>int  of  genius  and  address,  they  were  no  more  than  noisy  braggadocios: 
HOLLBTT,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fatlum.  ch.  xxiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  123  (1817X  1789 
ou  are  sines  if  you  ate  not  bngadochios  [of  ambassadors] :  HoR.  Walpolk, 
Mttrt,  Vol.  III.  p.  357  (1857).         1763    He  who  has  thus  punished  the  Braga- 


you 

Letttn, 

dodo  ti  .  ... 

1819  The  rude  exterior  of  the  islander  had  been  exchanged  among  the  Caleoni 

ices  of  the  Capitan-pasha,  for  a  swaggering  braggadodo  air;  T.  H 


dodo  ukes  his  place;   Father  Charlevoix,  Acct.    Voy,   Catutda,  p.   aoo. 

* ;ed  among  the  Caleond- 

jees  of  the  (.jipitan-pastaa,  for  a  swaggering  braggadocio  air;  T.  Hops,  Aiuut., 
Vol.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  8r  (1830X  1880  Pen  Doped  Pynsent  might  have  forgotten 
his  little  fonfaronnade,  and  any  other  braggadodo  speeches  or  actions  which  be 
might  have  made:  Thackeray,  Peitdennis,  Vol.  L  ch.  xxv.  p.  373  (1879). 

2.    empty  boasting,  vainglorious  talk. 

bef.  1733  without  a  Braggadocdo,  this  may  be  styled  a  new  work :  R.  North, 
EjgoMen,  p.  xiv.  (1740).  1860  He  is  a  rough,  rude,  half-educated  man,  with 
plenty  of  vulgar  impudence  and  random  braggadodo:  Once  a  Week.  Sept.  15, 
p.  338/1.  bef.  1863  justly  reprehending  the  French  propensity  towards  brag- 
gadodo: Thackbrav,  Set.  Fun.  o/Ne^oleon,  p.  321  (1879). 

•Brahmin,  Brahman,  sb. :  ultimately  fr.  Skt  brOhmana, 
most  of  the  early  forms  being  fr.  Late  Lat:  a  member 'of 
the  priestly  caste  of  Hindoos ;  hence,  melaph.  a  person  of 
the  highest  caste  (in  any  nation  or  society). 

1686  their  Priestes  (called  Bramini)  washe  the  I  mage  of  the  deuyll :  R.  Eden, 
If  ewe  India,  p.  17  (Arber,  iSSjX         1886  and  some  others  haue  written  tliat  in 


the  realme  of  Caiicut,  vpon  complaint  made  to  the  Bramains  against  the  debtor; 
Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Potit.  Disc.  0/ Truth,  ch.  xxxiii.p.  154.  1686  In  Caleattk... 
some  young  priest  called  Bramin:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primand.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  $41. 
U98  the  Bramenes,  which  are  the  ministers  of  the  Pagodes :  Tr.  7.  Van  Lm- 
ttAoten's  Vofaget,  Bk.  I  VoL  L  p.  8i  (iSSsX      U99  there  u  an  olde  man  iriiich 


BRANLE 

they  call  a  Bramane,  that  is,  a  priett:  R.  HAKLinrr,  yoragtt.  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  as& 
1601  Among  the  Indians  and  Bactrians  there  be  manie  thousands  of  thcne  whom 
wee  call  Brackmamii:  J.  Chamber,  Aget.  yudic.  AstroL,  p.  69.  1608  Such 
Doubts,  as  doubt-les  might  haue  taskt,  t'  vntwist,  {  The  Brackman,  Drutde, 
and  Cymnotofhitt:  J.  Svlvbstkr,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Magnif.,  p.  77  (1608). 
1609  the  Bracmans,  men  of  high  reach  and  deepe  conceit:  Holland,  Tr. 
Marc.,  Bk.  xxiii.  ch.  viii.  p.  331.  1619  the  Indian  Gymnosophists,  were 
impudent  vnnaturall  Beasts,  offenng  violence  to  Nature  in  nakednesse,  ana  strict 
absurd  Niceties,  wherein  they  are  followed  to  this  day  by  the  Bramenes,  logguet, 
and  others :  Purch AS,  Mitrocosmns,  ch.  Ivii,  p.  543.  1626  a  Bramyney,  or 
Priest  of  the  Bannians,  which  came  with  the  Mogoli  for  an  Interpreter: 
PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  368.  1696  I'd  rather  see  a  Bradi- 
man  |  Or  a  Gymnosofhitt  yet:  B.  Jonson,  Masques  (VoL  ii-X  p.  135  (1640). 
1634  The  Bcamian  Priests  called  Bramini,  are  the  Pythagorian  Sect  of  the 
Gymnosophists.  They  hate  Makunud,  and  acknowledge  one  C^od  and  Creator 
of  all  things.  The  better  sort  are  called  Mockadams,  or  Masters ;  their  behauiour 
very  good  and  tolerable:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  36.  1665  the  Indian 
Philosophers,  called  Brackmanet:  Muffett,  Healths  Im^rov.,  p.  30.  1676 
Comes  he  t'  upbraid  us  with  his  Innocence?  |  Seize  him.  and  take  the  preaching 
Brackman  hence :  Drvoen,  A  urenge-Z.,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  35  (170XX  1784 
No  Indian  brachman  could  live  more  abstemious;  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom, 
ch.  xxxiL  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  175  (1817X  1778  That  man  must  be  a  Bramin,  or 
a  Dervis  |  Who  will  not  sip  the  sweets  of  secret  Service :  W.  M  a.son,  in  Hor.  Wal* 
pole's .^r/Zm,  VoL  vn.  p.  118(1858).  bef.  1783  The  bramin  kindles  on  his  own 
We  head  |  l/he  saoea  fire,  self-torturing  his  trade :  Cowper,  Truth,  Poems, 
VoL  I,  p.  5S  (1808X  1786  he  diverted  himself,  however,  with  the  multitude  of 
Calenders,  Santons,  and  Denrises,  who  were  continually  coming  and  going,  but 
espedally  with  the  Brahmins,  Fakirs,  and  other  enthusiasts :  Tr.  Beck/ord's 
rathek,  p.  85  (1883X  1896  men  of  tank,  sirdars,  jagheerdarSj  Brahmins,  and 
pundits,  were  present:  Hocklbv,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  389(2884). 
1866  translate  and  send  to  Bentley  the  arcanum  bribed  and  bullied  away  from 
shuddering  Brahmins:  Emerson,  English  Traits,  viii.  Wks.,  VoL  n.  v.  so 
(Bohn,  1866X 

*brai8e,  braize,  braze,  vb.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. braiser: 
vb. :  to  cook  &  la  braise  {g.  v.) ;  sb, :  braised  meat,  liquor  for 
braising  with. 

1769  let  your  turkey  lay  in  the  braise  till  towards  dinner-time :  W.  Verral, 
Cookery,  p.  57.  1806  A  brown  braise:  J.  Simpson,  Cookery,  p.  i>.  1648 
Braise.— K  manner  of  stewing  meat  which  greatly  improves  the  taste  by  pre- 
venting any  sensible  evaporation :  Brbcion  &  Miller,  Praet.  Cook,  p.  40. 

braisiire,  sb. :  Fr.    See  quotation. 

1848  .Sraire^/v.— Braising-pan— a  copper  vessel  tinned,  deep  and  long,  with 
two  handles,  the  lid  concave  on  the  outside,  that  fire  may  be  put  in  it:  Brbcion 
&  Miller,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  40. 

brancard,  sb. :  Fr. :  litter,  portable  couch,  horse-litter. 

1604  they  set  downe  the  brancard  or  Utter  with  the  idoU :  E.  Grimstoh, 
Tr.  IfAcosta's  Hist.  W.  Indies,  VoL  11.  Bk.  v.  p.  358  (1880). 

Brandenburg,  name  of  a  German  Electorate  in  the  east 
of  Prussia,  and  of  its  capital  city.  Perhaps  its  use  in  the 
sense  of  ornamental  facmgs  of  the  breast  of  a  coat  was 
derived  from  the  regimentals  of  the  Prussian  army.  The 
Fr.  form  is  brandebourg. 

1676  my  Cliamber  prefiuned  \sic]  with  his  Tarpaulin  Brandenbwg^ :  Wtcher- 
\xi,  Plain-Dealer,  it  p.  33  (1681).  1694  but  not  being  able  to  pull  off  hi* 
~ in  his  Brandenburger,  or  Night-gown :   N.  H.,  Ladies 


Ckaths,  lies  all  night  1 

Diet.,  p.  xs/l.  ini  He  wore  a  coat,  the  cloth  of  v^iclThad  once  beeii  scarlet, 
trimmed  with  Brandenburgs,  now  totally  deprived  of  their  metal:  Smollett, 
Humph.  CI.,  p.  <8/a  (1883)1  1848  looped  in  white  silk  brandenburghs  over  the 
chest:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol  l  ch.  iii.  p.  98.  1851  Manteau... 
closed  up  in  front  by  four  large  brandetourgs:  Harpers  Mag.,  VoL  11.  p.  388/1. 

^brandy,  brandewine,  brandy-wine,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du. 
brandewijn,  lit.  'burnt- wine',  i.e.  distilled  wine:  a  spirit  pro- 
duced by  the  distillation  of  wines,  chiefly  made  in  the  south 
of  France;  the  name  is  given. to  inferior  spirits  obtained 
from  materials  other  than  grapes.  The  best  brandy  is  pro- 
duced at  and  named  from  Cognac. 

1622  Buy  any  brand-wine,  buy  any  brand-winet  Fletcher,  Beggar's  Bush, 
iii.  I.  (N.£.D.I  1663-4  S.  V,vt\x»,  Hudibras.  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphantl 
1676  I  have  no  Burnt  Brandey  to  treat  'em  with:  Shadwell,  Libertine,  iv. 
p.  7'-  1680  go  into  your  Huts,  drink  Brandy  like  Dutch  Skippers,  and  smoak 
like  double  Chimneys:  —  Wom.  Caftain,  iii.  p.  30.  1681  Was  this  Jus  Belli 
fy*  Pads ;  could  this  be  |  Cause  why  their  Burgomaster  of  tke  Sea  \  Ram'd  with 
r-_ J.,  a — : :.i.  n — j  _<_.  ■  ^y-^^  raginr  '■-'-'  *■-  •  '- '-  —  ■■-- 


,      o}.    (T.  1  .         . 

Excessive  Brandy-Drinking  seems  the  innate  Vice  of  all  Neimes...\  have  seen 
some  of  our  Men  give  them  Brandy  lialf  lengthened  out  with  Water :  Tr.  Bos- 
man*s  Guinea,  Let  xx.  p.  403.  abt  1780  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to 
drink  brandy,  of  which  she  died:  Swipt,  Directions,  ch.  iiL  Wks,,  p.  569/1 
(1869). 

branle,  branale,  sb. :  Fr. :  "a  brawle,  or  daunce,  wherein 
many  (men,  and  women)... moue  all  together"  (Cotgr.).  An- 
glicised as  brangk,  brantle, 

I.    a  wavering. 

1681  The  Legion  incensed  with  griefe...put  them  of  the  first  [legion]  ia 
bnmle :  Savilb,  TW/au' ^mA,  iL  78  (1501).  [N.E.D.]  1608  the  motion* 
and  bransles  of  the  Heavens :  Floiuo,  Montaigne,  iiL  9,  565  (liaa).    t<^.l 
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3.    a  kind  of  dance,  or  the  mnsic  for  it 

ISM  Bniiilct,  B»ll»di,  vfaelaycs,  and  veraes  vidne:  ur>K>.,  < .  ■^.,  •••■  ».  ~. 
IBVT    Like  vnto  thb  i>  the  Frencn  tramlt  (which  they  taXhmuU  limplt) 


ISM  Braiiilet,  Balladi,  vfaelaycs,  and  veraes  vidne:  Spins.,  F.  Q.,  hi.  x.  8. 
_J9T  Like  vnto  thb  is  the  Frencn  brmuU  (which  they  ta\,hrantu  limplt) 
vriiich  goeth  somewhat  rounder  in  time  then  this,  otherwise  the  measure  is  all  one. 


The  bransU  de  fioictou  or  trantlt  dffubU'a  more  quick  in  time. ..but  thesttaineis 
longer:  Th.  Morlsv,  Mtu.,  p.  iSi.        16M  Pepvs,  Diary,  Nov.  15.  [Davies] 

BrantAme,  title  of  Pierre  de  Bonrdeilles,  a  Gascon,  who 
died  1614,  a  celebrated  writer  of  biographies  and  anecdotes. 

IT8S  Such  aDecdotes...Iuive  not  yet  emerged  into  publicity  from  the  jporte* 
fcnilles  ot  such  ganruloos  Brantomes  as  myself:  HoR.  Walpolb,  LttUn,  Vol  I. 
p.  oodi  (1857)1 

*braB6ro,  sb. :  Sp. :  fire-pan,  brasier. 

168S  sooooes,  hcanchet,  braaens,  &c.  all  of  massy  silver:  Evblyn,  Diary, 
VoLiLp.  197(1873). 

brasil(e):  Eng.  fr.  Port    SeebraziL 

brasserie,  sb. :  Fr. :  brewery,  place  where  beer  is  sold. 

IBM  Bass  for  ever!    Vita  lanfa,  and  if  we  have  shortened  him  of  his  R's, 


_J  Tonoui 
able  manner  the  coquettiah  ain  and  gait  of  Parisian  tnuterie 
Suuuiari,  Sept.  13,  p.  3/a.       U8T  [They]  are  delighted  to  earn  a 
cheap  reputation  at  the  aift  "t  the  Gvustrit;  Athtnamm,  Jan.  i,  p.  10/3. 

*brava,  fem.  adj.  used  as  interj.  and  sb. :  It :  Ut.  'brave 
(woman)',  an  exclamation  addressed  to  a  female,  as  bravo 
to  a  man:  well  done!,  capital!;  a  cry  of  'well  done!', 
'capital!'. 

UTT  your  singing,  the  admiratioo  of  the  public  the  faotiquets  and  bcavas: 
C  Rbade,  tVimiatfJiattr,  ch.  L  p.  9  (1883). 

bravado  (_  m),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bravade :  bravado  (f.  v.). 

1ST9  Enen  so  will  it  be  harder  then  yion  for  Englishmen  to  digest...the  fiench 
insolenctes  and  disdayneiiill  bmuades:  J.  Stubbbs,  Ga/ii$fGm{/',C'0-  CN.E.D.] 
1TS8  he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy  without  concern,  and  disrenrded  this 
vain  bravade:  W.  Robbstsoh,  Afiurica,  Wks.,  VoL  vil.  p.  169  (1814).  1830 
The  steward  deported  without  replying  to  this  bravade,  otherwise  than  by  a  dark 
hMk  of  scorn:  Scott,  .,4  Mv^ch.  xxxi.    [CE.D.] 

*bravado,  bravada,  sb. :  Sp.  bravada. 

I.    a  bra£^ng,  boasting,  a  display  of  eagerness  to  fight 

ISTS— 80  in  sutch  gallant  bravadoe  termes  runnilh  your  mill  crusadoe 
itietorick:  Gab.  Hakvkt,  Ltli.  Bk.,  p.  93  (i8S^  1600  I  deuised  howe 
1  might  be  reuenged  of  this  Sauage,  and  to  make  hun  know  how  dearely  this  bold 
inmtda  of  his  should  cost  him:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vntirts,  VoL  ill.  p.  33a  160S 
And  hereupon  one  of  them  of  a  bnuiodo  hath  made  nis  vaunt  since  my  retume : 
W.  Watson,  QtudiiitU  ^Rttir.  ^  StaU,  p.  1 08.  1608  [See  anaaOa  i  a]. 
1008  the  gallant  praffen  onely  of  attempdne  spirits,  ft  commendable  thcogh  they 
woslce  no  other  eoeci  than  ndce  a  Btauado:  S.  D.,  Dfftnet  ff  Rymt,  in  Hasle- 
vood's  Enf.  PatU  A*  /V«v,  Vol.  II.  p.  197  (1815X  1611  An4  there  while  he 
g^ves  the  sealous  Bravado:  B.  Jonson,  in  Pamtg.  Vtrut  on  Coryat's  Cmditia, 
sig.  b  3  *^(i776X  1638  tM  Prints  came  and  made  a  brauado  before  our 
ship:  FuncHAS,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  505.  bef.  1641  No  Errant- 
knight  ever  went  to  fight  |  Wth  half  10  gay  a  Isavada,  I  Had  you  seen  but  his 
hiok,  you1d  have  swora  on  a  book,  j  Hee^d  have  conquer'd  a  whole  armada: 
Percy  s  ReBiiiet,f.  341  (1857).  i6ST  To  these  Apulqan  Bravadoes,  whether 
they  ptit  CO  the  Lyons  or  tiie  Foxes  skin :  H.  Pinnell,  Pkilot.  Rv;  P*  19. 
beiTlOTO  They  ...were  like  to  vex  them  with  more  lofty  Bravadoes  and  Grandi- 
loqoence:  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  WUliams,  Pt.  1.  58,  p.  48  (1693).  1T4S— T  St 
Jl>M...ia  a  bravado  told  thoee  about  hun,  that  he  would  now  beat  the  EmgHtk 
anny  to  the  gates  of  DiABh:  Tinual,  CtntiH.  Rafin,  VoL  i.  p.  179/1  (i7S<)- 
1T6T  this  may  be  only  a  bravado:  Hon.  Walfolb,  L*tttn,  Vol.  v.  p.  68  (i8s7). 


1818  would  rather  hear  her  than  all  the  JmiHui!?  singing  and  Italian  haberdashi 
in  the  world:  Lady  Mokgam,  FL  Macarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  993  (1810J 
1889   several  of  bis  cavaliers  vowed  loudly  to  revenge  this  cruel  bnivado,  on  tni 


lashery 
(i8ioi 


ferocious  garrison  of  Gibraltar:  W.  Irving,  Coh^.  of  Granada,  ch.  Iv,  p  ^i 
(1850).  18M  lliere  is  some  semblance  of  bravada  in  my  manner  of  talking 
•boat  the  Plague:  Kinclakb,  Ettktn,  p.  378  (1843)1 

3.    a  swaggering  bully,  a  bravo. 

1668  Roaring  Boys,  Bravadoes,  Roysters,  &c  commit  many  insolencies; 
A.  Wilson,  "fat.  I. ,  -A.  (N.  E.  D.]  1763  Mr.  Clarke  approaching  one  of  the 
bravadoes,  wno  had  threatened  to  crop  his  eara,  bestowed  such  a  benediction  on 
his  jaw  as  he  could  not  receive  without  immediate  humiliation :  Smollbtt, 
Lattnc.  GrttOMt,  ch.  xiii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  ia8  (1817X 

bravo,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brave,  it.  It  bravo. 
I.  adj. :  I.    manly,  fearless,  daring,  courageous,  gallant, 
soldier-like. 

148B  It  it  very  good  to  refaue  the  brave  deeds:  Caxton,  Pf/rit  A*  V.,  ProL 
CN.E.D.]  1ST3  so  many  brave  soldiars:  Sir  T.  Smith,  in  EUb'  Orig. 
Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iii.  No.  ccccii.  p.  377  (1846X  1088  Therefore,  brave 
cooauerors, — for  so  yon  are,  I  That  war  against  your  own  affecticiis:  Shaks., 
L.  L.  L.,  \.  \j  8.  IBM  111  prove  the  prettier  felknr  of  the  two,  j  And  wear 
my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace:  —  Mtrck.  0/ Vin,,  iii.  4,  65.  1697  None 
but  theDtave  deserves  the  fair;  Drvdi  .   .    - 


r;  Drvdbn,  AitJCoHdet't  F.,  13. 

2.    fine,  gay,  splendid,  handsome. 


I.  adj. 

16M  the  Court,  where  wu  a  brmve  nuukery  of  cloth  of  gold  and  ^Iver : 
F.  Yaxley,  in  EllU*  Orig.  Ltii.t  3rd  Ser.,  Vol  iii.  No.  ccclxxiii.  p.  313  (1841^ 
IMS  to  go  more  gayer  and  more  brave.  |  Than  doth  a  lord:  Fulwell,  Likt 
mWUL,t  in  DoddeyHaifitt'*  Oid  Plays,  Vol.  ni.  p.  31a  (187A  1S91  Our 
K^diors  reporte  that  th«ae  men  were  Yerie  btave  in  armor^  feathers  and  scarfea: 

&  a 


^^ 


CoNiNGSSV,  Siegt  o/RnuH,  VoL  i.  p.  a8  (1847X        IBM  And  brave  attendants 
near  him  when  he  wakest  Shaks.,  7<««.  Shr.,  Induct,  i,  40. 

I.  adj. :  3.    admirable,  excellent,  first-rate,  extreme. 

1B77  Nowe  are  the  brane  and  golden  dayes:  Northbrooke,  Dicing,  los 
>843X  [N.  E.  D.l  IBM  I'll  devise  thee  brave  punishments  for  him;  Shaks., 
ifaci  Ada.  v.  4, 130.  16W  he  writes  bnve  verses,  speaks  brave  words:  — 
At  V.  L.  It,  iii.  4,  43.  16B4  To  York,  the  second  dty  of  Engbnd...watered 
by  the  brave  river  Otoe :  Evklyn,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  315  (187a). 

II.  sb.\  I.  a  warrior;  in  19c.  esp.  a  North  American 
Indian  warrior. 

1601  We  have  no  cause  to  feare  their  forrcine  branes:  Chester,  Lnft 
Man.,ii(i%j%\    [N.E.D.1 

II.  j^.:  2.    a  bravo,  assassin. 

1608  Ador'd  of  FUtterers,  Of  SofUing^  Wantons,  Braves  and  Loyteren: 
J.  Stlvbstbr,  Tr.  Dv  Bartai,  ii.  iii.  IV.  187/1  (1641X  [N.  E.  D.]  1611  There 
are  certaine  deqierate  and  resolute  villaines  in  Venice  called  Braves:  T.  Corvat, 
Cndititt,  Vol.  11.  p.  53  (1776). 

II.  sb. :  3.    a  bravado,  a  display  of  readiness  to  fight 

1B8S  thou  dost  over>ween  in  all ;  |  And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with 
braves:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  i,  30. 

bravery  {n  -  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  braverie,  or  It  braveria. 

1.  daring,  courage. 

IB8I  He  receiued  more  brauerie  of  minde,  bye  the  patteme  of  Achilles,  then 
by  hearing  the  definition  of  Fortitude:  Sidney,  Afd.  Pott.,  56  (Arb.X  [N.E,D.) 
1B98  a  certaine  brauery  and  greatnes  of  the  minde;  Bacon,  Sat^nd  Aftdit., 
Exalt.  Ckaritit,  p.  107  (1871X 

2.  bravado,  a  piece  of  bravado. 

1048  The  Soots  continued  their  bravery  on  the  hiU;  Patten,  Exftd.  into 
.^a><£,  in  Arbor's  £«/-.  CVsravr.  III.  98.  (N.E.D.]  1879  challenged  him  to 
fight... /'/mw  being  mad  as  it  were  with  this  brauerie:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 
p.  411  (i6iaX  1614  The  whole  Campe  (not  perceiving  that  this  was  but  a 
bravenr)fledamaine;  Raleigh,  Hist.  World,  III.  93.  (.N.E.D.]  1618  The 
second  was  concerning  my  Lord  of  Essex's  death,  whom  be  was  reported  to  have 
insulted  upon  at  his  death,  taking  tobacco  in  a  bravery  before  his  face;  T.  Lorkin, 
in  Conrt  dr>  Timit  o/Jai.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  100  (1848).  1671  ere  long  thou  shalt 
lament  |  lliese  bravenes  in  irons  loaden  on  thee;  Milton,  Samu.  Agon.,  1343. 

3.  display,  grandeur,  finery,  decoration,  objects  to  be 
proud  of. 

1B63  pompe  and  bnnerie;  J.  Shutbv  T^m  Comm.  (Tr.X  fol.  S7  '*•  1607 
His  jolly  brauerie  in  himselfe  is  through  setting  up  his  fetbers  aloft:  J.  Haflet, 
Grecm  For.,  fol.  98  V.  1B8S  exquisite  brauene  in  uiparel:  Stubbes,  Anat. 
Ab,,  fol.  Zro.  —  sittyng  at  the  dome,  to  sbewe  their  brauerics;  ib.,  foL  48  ro, 
1601  the  braverie  and  rich  attire  of  those  times :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H., 
Bk.  33.  ch.  1,  VoL  11.  p.  453.  1611  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the 
brauery  of  their  tindding  ornaments  about  their  feete;  BibU,  Isaiah,  iiL  18. 

4.  a  beau,  a  finely  dressed  person ;  also,  colkctively,  an 
assembk^e  of  richly  accoutred  soldiers. 

1600  Hee  is  one  of  the  Braneries,  though  he  be  none  o'  the  Witt :  B.  Jonson, 
Sil  Worn.,  i  3,  Wks.,  VoL  L  p  336  fi6i6).  bef.  1670  The  Grandees  also, 
and  othen  of  the  Castilian  Bravery  that  conducted  the  Prince  to  the  Seas :  J. 
Hacket,  Abf.  Wiiliamt,  1.  161.    [Davies] 

^bravissimo,  tidj.  used  as  interj. :  It.,  superL  of  bravo  (see 
bravo*). 

1761  That's  right. — I'm  steeL — Bravo  I— Adamant  — Bravissimo :  Colhah, 
y*aiont  W.,  L  1.  [L.]  1776  I  was  so  struck  with  his  masteriy  performance, 
that  not  being  able  to  dap  my  hands  together,  in  token  of  applause,  1  cried  out 
braviitimet  tnctra  I  J.  CoflUMK,  Mm.  7>ttr.,p.39.  1780  three  cried  Bravo  I 
bravissimo  I  Hor.  WALroLE,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  vii.  p.  477  (1838X 

*bravo>,  //.  bravo(e)8,  bravi  (It),  sb. :  It  bravo,  adj.  and 
sb.,= 'brave'. 

1.  a  hired  fighter  or  assassin,  a  desperate  rufiSan. 

1600  Keepe  your  distance;  for  all  your  Bratu  ramfant,  here;  B.  Jonson, 
Cynlh.  Rtv.,  v.  ^  Wks.,  p.  Z49  (iei6X  1683    How  can  you  |  Answer  the 

setting  on  your  desperate  bravo  [  To  murder  himt  Massinger,  Maid  Hon.,  iv. 
3,  Wks.,  p.  ao7/>  (1830)1  1661  n  ctva  <X Banditi toA  Bravi:  Rtlif.  Wetton., 
p.  479  (1085).  1671  He  fear'd  no  Bravo,  nor  no  Ruffian's  Slab:  Shadwbll, 
Hnmorittt,  EpiL,  I^ra-  1674  a  forlorn  of  Bravoes :  N.  Fairfax,  .£»tt  &• 
St/v.,  p.  103.  1711  dogged  by  Bravoes  for  an  Intieague  with  a  Cardinal's 
Mistress  at  Rome:  Sftctator,  No.  136,  Aug.  6.  p  S03/1  (HorleyX  1773  For 
the  future  assume  the  name  of  some  modern  oravo  and  dark  assassin ;  Junius, 
Ltttgrt,  Vol.  1.  No.  xxiv.  p  179.  1814  my  young  bravo  whips  out  his  pistol: 
Scott,  Wavtrttjr,  ch.  Ivi.  p.  374  (188-).  1888  Murders  were  committed  in 
the  face  of  day  with  perfect  impunity.  Bravoes  and  discarded  servinz-men,  with 
swords  at  their  sides:  Macaulav,  Kttayt,  p  140(1877).  18S4  ne  gives  his 
genius  a  darkling  swagger,  and  a  romantic  envelope,  wliich.  being  removed,  you 
find,  not  a  bravo,  but  a  kind  chirping  soul:  Thackeray,  tftwcomet,  VoL  1.  ch. 
xviL  p.  190(1879). 

2.  bravado,  a  display  of  bravery. 

1609  Is  this  yoor  Bratu,  Ladies  t  B.  Jonson,  Sit.  Worn.,  iiL  i,  Wks.,  p.  363 
(liiQ. 

*bravo',  interj.  and  sb.:  It  bravo,  adj.  and  sb. 
I.    («/W/.:  capital!,  well  done!. 

1761  (See  InmvlaaiaiO].  1767   My  little  Towzer's  rilver  note!  Is 

sweeter  than  Senducci's  throat;  |  And  more  deserves — Bravo,  Encora,  [Than 
on  the  quaven  of  Calora,  J  Or  any  other  S^niora:  C.  Anstbv,  Pott.  Efitf., 
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BRAVURA 


Let.  tv.       1T69  O  bravo  I  bravo!  An  exquitite  conceit!  B.  THomrroit,  Tr, 
Plautut,  Vol.  I.  p.  141.  1800  Thackbkat,  Ptndtnms,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  pb  43 

2.  sb. :  a  cry  of  'well  done!',  'capital!',  an  expression  of 
applause. 

1818  nearly  two  bouts  had  been  passed  in  recitatioas,  accompanied  bybravoes 
and  encores :  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl.  MacaHky,  VoL  ill.  di.  iii  p.  153  (1819). 

*1iraviira,  sb. :  It :  spirit,  bravery. 

1.  brilliant  display  of  spirit  and  skill,  bold  defiance,  also 
attrib. 

1788  In  the  lofty  bravuras  she  copies  the  spheres :  '  Pasqoih  ',  Childr. 
Tktsfit,  136  (1791X  [N.  E.  D.]  1811  the  young  lady's  hmura  countenance : 
L.  M.  Hawkins,  Cmtntm,  VoL  L  p.  sio  (and  EdT). 

2.  a  musical  passage  which  severely  tasks  a  performer's 
powers  (also,  at/rib.);  also,  metaph.  a  brilliant  piece  of 
composition. 

1806  mere  power*  of  voice  in  travura  singing :  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  7,  y.  312. 
1813  Pray  suspend  the  fnofi,  for  I  am  Htttit  again,  and  have  qtiMMtia  for 
other  part*  of  the  bravura :  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  VoL  11.  p.  aa6  (iS)i). 
1830  They  prefer  umple,  easy,  and  tender  strains,  to  the  fiuitasticaX  roundabout, 
wandering,  and  hieroglyphical  style  of  the  moderh  bravura:  E.  Blaquiere,  Tr. 
Sig.  PanoHti,  p.  367  (and  Ed.^  1837  the  prima  donna  sang  a  bravura  aria, 
the  dose  of  which  was  heartily  applauded  by  the  banditti :  C-  MacFari.ane, 
BaiuUIti  &•  Robim,  p.  187.  1880  The  bravura  and  hurried  movements.. .are 
curiously  antithetical  to  the  deliberate  and  exhaustive  technique  of  Mr.  Poynter: 
AttnoMM,  Dec.  s,  p.  738/3. 

braye,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  braie :  an  embankment  defended 
by  palisades  and  watch-towers.  A  false  braye  is  an  ad- 
vanced parapet  outside  the  main  rampart. 

1S13  To  make  Bulwerkes,  Braves,  Walles,  Diches,  and  al  other  fortificadons: 
Act  4  Htn.  VII t.,  L  1 1.  (N.  E.  D.]  1899  a  Brey  and  Cortaine  without  was 
battered:  R.  Haklwt,  Voyagtt,  VoL  11.  i.  p.  laa. 

braadl  (-.i),  brasil(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Port,  brasil,  or  It 
brasiU:  name  of  a  very  hard  dye-wood,  of  the  tree  Catsal- 
pinia  ecMinata,  imported  from  S.  America.  This  name, 
transferred  from  the  hard  Oriental  dye-wood  of  the  tree 
Caesalpinia  sappan,  became  attached  to  the  country  known 
as  Brazil 

1.  name  of  the  hard  wood  of  the  Eastern  or  Western 
Caesalpinia,  or  of  the  tree  itself;  also,  attrib.,  e.g.  brasil- 
wood. 

1630  Brasell  tre  to  dye  with,  tresil:  Palscr.  1606  Not  farre  from  these 
mountaynes  are  mamr  greate  wooddes,  in  the  which  are  none  other  trees  then 
brasile,  wbiche  the  Italians  caule  l^erana:  R.  Eoen,  Dicttdtt,  Sect.  1.  p.  80 
fi885).  —  Also  brasile,  gossampine  cotton  and  sylke:  —  New*  India,  p.  ai 
(Arber,  1885).  1674  your  sticks  [cues]  ought  to  be  heavy,  made  of  Bnuilt, 
Lignum  vita  or  some  other  weighty  wood ;  Comft.  Gamnttr,  p.  25. 

2.  the  red  or  orange  dye  yielded  by  these  woods. 

abt.  1888  Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien  |  With  Brasil,  ne  with  grain 
of  Portingale:  Chaucer,  Nonnet  Pr.,  C.  T.,  15465-  1608  halfe  an  vnoe  of 
Brasyll:  W.  Wards.  Tr.  Aliuie's  Stcr.,  Pl  i.  fol.  81  V.  1698  the  wood  Sapon, 
wlieraof  also  much  is  brought  fiom  Sian,  it  is  like  Brasill  to  die  vrithall :  Tr. 
7.  Cox  LimcluUift  Voyaftt,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  isi  Q885X  1713  her  Box 
(which  is  indeed  fiiU  of  good  Brntile):  Sptctatn;  No.  544.  Apr.  4,  p.  503/1 
(MorleyX  1741  Cociiineel,  Indigo,  Sarsaparilla,  Brasil,  Campechy,  Verai. 
grease.  Almonds... Serge  dt  Nitmei,  Pmdiinats,  the  Satins  of  Fltmue :  J.  Ozbll, 
Tr.  Teumt/orft  Vcy.  Levant,  Vol.  111.  p.  335. 

breaghe,  sb. :  fr.  Ir.  breitM,  Old  Ir.  britA,  =  'judgment', 
'penance' ;  see  brohon. 

1698  the  malefactor  shall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that 
is  slayne.  a  recompence,  which  they  call  a  Breaghe:  SrENS.,  State  Irtl.,  Wka, 
p.  610/1  (1869X 

breaker :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  bareca. 

breborion:  Fr.    See  biimborioii. 

^breccia,  sb. :  It :  a  kind  of  marble  consisting  of.a  number 
of  angular  fragments,  held  together  by  a  natural  cement; 
hence,  any  composite  rock  consisting  of  angular  fragments 
held  together  by  a  natural  cement,  and  more  loosely,  a  com- 
posite mass  of  gravel  and  ice. 

178.  different soru of  ^rrrfM or conglutinated stones:  ^K»}iKiir.  Arctic ZooL, 
quoted  in  Ehcjk.  Brit.,  VoL  ix.  p^  93/s  (1707).  1846  I  noticed  that  the 
smaller  streams  in  the  Pampas  were  paved  with  a  breccia  of  bones :  C.  Darwin, 
youm.  Beagle,  ch.  vii.  p.  1^.  1866  stands  of  the  same  Arctic  breccia  [gravel 
and  ice]  as  those  in  iu  neighbor:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Explor.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi 
p.  ii6.  1882  a  rich  red  breccia  from  the  Garfagnana:  Athemrum,  Dec  30, 
p.  906. 

*br6e8e,  brize,  brise,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Sp.  M><i,« 'north- 
east wind'. 

I.    a  north,  or  north-east  wind,  esp.  the  north-east  trade 


BRICOLE 

wind;  hence,  a  cool  wind  from  the  sea  (which  in  tropical 
Eastern  America  generally  blew  from  the  north-east). 

1089  prosperous  wind  to  serue  their  tume,  which  the  mariners  do  cal  Brixas, 
and  are  northerly  windes:  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mendna't  Hist.  CAit,,  VoL  n.  p.  aS3 
(1854). 

2.  a  light  wind.  In  opposition  to  a  sea-breeze,  the  counter 
current  from  the  land  is  called  a  breeze  even  if  it  blows  hard. 

1636  A  calme,  a  brese^  fresh  gaile,  a  pleasant  gayle,  a  stiffe  gayle:  Capt. 
J.  Smith,  Wib.,  p.  79s  (1884)1  be£  1700  From  limd  a  gentle  breexe  aroac  by 
night:  Drtden.    (J.J 

3.  metaph.    Slang:    a  disturbance,  uproar,  scolding. 


1887  Jemmy,  who  ex 
Marryat,  Snarltfjm, ' 


jected  a  breexe,  told  his  wife  to  behave  herself  quietly: 
roL  I.  ch.  XV.    [L. ) 


bregantine:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  bxigantlne. 

brehon,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Ir.  brithemon,  genitive  of  briihtm, 
«'a  judge':  a  native  Irish  judge;  hence,  Brehon  law,  the 
legal  system  of  the  native  Irish,  which  has  been  superseded 
by  English  law. 

1698  WhatisthatwhichyecaU  the  BrebooneLawt...  It  i*  a  ceruyne  rule  of 
right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  aiiather...in  many  tfainga* 
repugning  quite  both  to  God  and  nun*  lawe...in  the  case  of  murder,  the  Brehooiw 
that  IS  theyr  judge,  will  compound  betweene  the  murderer  and  the  fiendes  of  the 
party  murthered:  Sfens.,  Statt  Irtl.,  Wks.,  p.  610/3  (1883). 

breloqne,  sb. :  Fr. :  trinket,  gewgaw. 

I860  she  praised  the  lovely  brdoques  or  gimoacks  which  the  jroun^  gentle- 
man wore  at  nis  watch-chain :  Thackeray,  Pendennit,  VoL  II.  ch.  it  p.  ** 
(1879).  1879  a  large  person  who  wore  more  rings  and  studs  and  inltcma  than 
bad  ever  been  seen  at  St.  Mkhaefs:  Mrs.  Oliphant,  H^Min  tkt  PrtcmcU, 
ch.  xxi.  p.  309. 

brenjal,  brenjaw:  AAglo-Ind.    See  briojanl. 

brevi  iiiann,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  lit.  'with  a  short  hand',  off- 
hand, extemporaneously. 

1836  while  the  comparatively  pithy  measure  of  opening,  hrtvi  numu,  the 
English  colleges  to  the  Dissenters  was  successfully  oppcwed:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  60, 

P-  43»- 

brevi&tor,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  breviare,=^to 
shorten':  one  who  makes  summaries  or  abstracts ;  an  officer 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  .Court  in  the  Vatican  (see  abbro- 
Tlator  2). 

1738  Chahrsrs,  Cjrct.,  *.v. 

brial,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  rich  skirt 

1839  The  queen  wore  a  brial  or  regal  skirt  of  velvet :  W.  Irving,  Ctma.  «^ 
GroMula,  <^  xlii.  p.  253  (1850).  —  The  Ififaata...wore  a  brial  or  skirt  of  UacK 
brocade:  ib. 

Brlarens  :  Gk.  Mythol. :  one  of  the  Titans  who  was  said 
to  have  had  a  hundred  hands  and  fifty  heads,  also  called 
Aegaeon  (cf.  Homer,  //.,  i.  404). 

1698  didst  thou  speak  in  thunder  like  to  Jove,  I  Or  sbouMst,  as  Briarens, 
shake  at  once  |  A  hunared  bloody  swords  with  bloody  hands,  |  I  tell  thee ;  Pbbul 
Ethtt.  I.,  p.  388/1,  I.  33  (1861).  1606  he  is  a  gouty  Biiareus,  many  hands  awl 
00  use,  or  purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight:  Shaks.,  Tnil.,  L  a,  30.  1636 
it  is  good,  to  commit  the  Beginnings  of  all  g[reat  Actions,  to  Argot  with  his 
liundred  Eyes;  And  the  Ends  to  Briarens  with  hU  hundred  Hands:  First  to 
Watch,  and  then  to  Speed:  Bacon,  Ess.,  0/  Delays,  p.  js;  (1871X  1680 

This  monster  has  seven  several  arms  on  either  side  (as  if  descended  fron 
Briarens):  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  147(1677)1 

*bric-ii-brac, ^^. :  Fr. :  'odds  and  ends',  artistic  curiosities, 
knick-knacks,  old  plate,  old  china,  &c. ;  also  attrib. 

1848  Poor  Horace  Waddlepoodle !  to  think  that  thy  gentle  accumulation  of 
bricahrac  should  have  passed  away  in  such  a  manner :  Th  ackkrav.  Miscellanies, 
VoL  IV.  p.  3a  (t857X        1664    the  bric-a-brac  shop  in  Wardoor  Street :  —  Net 
Vol  I.    ■        ■■•  '  -    ■ ■  


.  ch.  ] 


1878  The  shop  was  that  kind  of  pawn- 


f304(i879X        .  , 

is  g^ven  xo...brie.a.6rac :  0.  Eliot,  Dan.  Dervnda, 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  xxziiL  p.  385.  1883  Angela's  own  room  was  daintily  fumisbol 
and  adorned  with  as  many  pictures,  pretty  things,  books,  and  bric-k.hrac  a*  the 
narrow  dimensions  of  a  Newnbam  cell  inll  allow:  W.  Besart,  AU  Strtt  d* 
Ctnditims  ^Men,  Prol.,  Pt.  1.  p.  5  (1883). 

bricolo,  sb. :  Fr. :  in  Tennis,  rebound  of  a  ball  from  the 
wall  of  a  tourt ;  in  Billiards,  rebound  of  a  ball  from  the 
cushion  before  it  hits  another  ball ;  also,  metaph.  an  indirect 
method  or  action.  Anglicised  as  briccoKJ)  in  the  sense  of  a 
catapult  or  springaL 

1698  Briccola,  a  brikoU  or  rebounding  of  a  ball  from  one  wall  to  another  in  a 
tenis  court;  Florio.  bef.  1631  That  love,  which. ..fell  not  directly,  and  im- 
mediately  upon  my  self,  but  by  way  of  reflection  or  Briccole :  Don  nb,  Lett. ,  65 
(1651).  [N.E.D.]  1777  It  u  a  ^rsrvZr  of  self-love,  I  confess:  Lord  Chkster- 
rlELD,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr),  Bk.  1.  No.  IxxviiL  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  aaS  (1777). 
1788  introdudng  two  courtiers  to  acquaint  one  another,  and  by  bricolc  the 
audience,  with  what  had  passed  in  thepcnetialia  before  the  tragedy  commences: 
HoR.  Walpolk,  Letters,  VoL  I.  p.  cxi.  (1857). 
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liride,  St.:  Fr.,  /*'/.  'ttin',  'bridle':  string  of  a  woman's 
bonnet  or  cap. 

UST  the  cods  or  this  dnpery  form  the  Mda,  and  an  trimmed  with  a  deep 
•ilk  fringe:  Smvfnir,  Vol.  i.  p.  >i.  —  lurinyi  en  bride:  H.,  p.  151/3.  1800 
a  bunch  of  fancjr  ribbon  placed  upon  each  side  [of  the  cap],  from  which  depend 
the  Miiti  or  strings:  Harftt't  maf..  Vol.  11.  p.  57& 

brigade  {.-it), brlgado,  br]g(g}ad  (-!.  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
brigade  (fr.  It  brigata),  or  fr.  Sp.  brigada :  a  company,  crew. 
See  brigne. 

1.  a  gathering  (of  people),  a  concourse,  mob,  band. 

1600  All  that  huge  Brigade  of  peeple:  Howell,  Hut.  Rn.  Natl.,  117 
(s«4X    tN.E.D.l    ^        *  '^  " 

2.  a  large  body  of  troops;  a  subdivision  of  an  army; 
also,  attrib. 

1614  uniill  he  see  our  smaU  dinded  maniples  cutting  through  at  every  angle 
of  his  ill  united  and  unweildy  brigade:  Milton,  Amp,,  p.  71  (x868).  1649  it 
seems  some  motion  of  our  Armies  or  stragUng  Brizadoes  appeare  Sou^ward : 
Lilly,  Ptcutiar  Pnpmt,  p.  6.  166S  a  Biigaift  of  three  thousand  Horse... 
being  ordered  to  assail  Radittt  Tutttrtmtk  at  Ntrnern  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 
rn>v.,.p.  04  (1677).  166T  TUther  wing'd  with  speed  J  A  numerous  brigad 
bMtes'd:  Milton,  P.  L.,  t.  675,  p.  3tli}o$i.  1T4S— 7  the  fint  Ime  in  six 
colniniia,  and  the  second  in  brigades:  Tihdal,  CmitM.  Rafm,  Vol.  L  p.  760/1 
(<7SiX        1836  SuiaUtnt,  ch.  6,  p.  103  (1838). 

3.  a  band  of  associated  persons,  esp.  in  combination,  an 
organised  body  of  persons,  za  fire-brigade.,  skoe-black-brigade. 

brigandiae,  sb. :  Fr. :  brigandage.    Obs. 

1603  brigandise  and  robberies,  bloody  warres,  inhumane  cruelty  of  tyrants : 
HotXAND,  Tr.  Pbft,  Mtr.,  p.  399. 

brlgaatine  {J--^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brigantin,  or  It. 
brigantino,  or  Sp.  bergantin. 

1.  a  small  vessel  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  being 
adapted  for  both  sailing  and  rowing,  and  easily  handled ; 
they  were  used  as  pirate-ships  and  dispatch-boats;  hence, 
applied  to  sundry  kinds  of  vessels. 

15SS  To  sane  ourseUe,  It  is  best  we  sende  formost  our  lytell  shyppes,  called 
Brinndyns,  and  let  vs  tanr  in  the  mouthe  of  the  hauyn  1  Lord  Bbrnkrs,  Froiu., 
IL  oxxi.  (ckmi.l  498.  [N.E.D.]  1S6S  Owte  men... settinge  forewarde  with 
their  ores  the  brigantine:  R.  Edbn,  DtauUt,  Sect.  1.  p.  70  (iSSsX 

2.  a  two-masted  vessel  of  modem  times  with  square  sails 
on  the  foremast,  but  with  the  mainmast  fore-and-ait  rigged 
(the  topsail  used  to  be  square). 

10TV  certaine  light  brigandnes  of  CoMorr,  that  followed  him  hard;  North, 
Tr,  Piuiartk,  p.  941  (16x3).  1689  bee  straight  wayes  entred  into  the  bryran- 
diDc:  R.  Parks,  Tr.  UnuUult  Hut.  CUn.,  Vol.  11.  p.  si  {1854X  1690 
Kowinz  with  Christian*  in  a  brinndine  |  About  the  Grecian  isin  to  rob  and 
spoil:  Marlowb,  //  Tamitirl.,^KV».,  p.  S9lt  (1865).  1698  Boats,  Barkes, 
and  Brigantines,  which  they  use  in  those  Countries:  Tr.  %  Van  Limchettiit 
Vtyagt*,  Bk.  i.  Vol  l  p.  137  (i88j).  1699  galliasses,  gallies,  pallandres,... 
and  briganiines:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyam,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  7^  1601  the  Rhodians 
fmade]  the  pinnace  and  brigantine!  Holland,  Tr.  Pltn.  N.  H.^  Bk.  y,  ch.  jfi, 
VoL  X.  p.  19&  1626  And  also  tranqmrted  mee  by  Sea  in  a  Bngandino  freely 
10  Strigt:  Purchas,  PUgrimt,  Vol.  u.  Bk.  x.  p.  1837. 

bllcae,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brigue:  contention,  faction,  in- 
trigue.   Anglicised  in  14,  15  cc.  as  M]^^,'* 'contention*. 

16T8  A  brigue  or ouarreL  Lit,  cententit  [trigah  Littlkton,  Lat.  Diet. 
[N.  E.  D.]  ITOl  They  must  set  afoot  Factions  and  Brigues:  ytm  Po*.  Ah. 
Hieam*,  39.  Ii6.\  bef  1788  Brigues  between  Kings  and  their  Nobles  and 
Military  men:  R.  North,  Bxamtn,  11.  iv.  137,  p.  303  (1740X  1886  that 
s^em  of  court  brigu*  (thie  nearly  untranslatable  wora  was  as  common  in  his 
time  as  the  thingX  or  unscrupulous  intriguing  for  pUoe  and  power:  Atkemntm, 
Sept.  I,  p.  s86/i. 

btlllant,  sb. :  Fr. :  brilliancy,  exquisite  polish. 

1696  (See  iMl  air). 

xpiession*:  N.  H.,  ^«i  .._  

ooncise  sententiousness,  peculiar  to  that  age:  Gray,  Wkt.,  VoL  i.  p^  343  (1814). 

brimborion,  breborion,  sb. :  Fr. :  trash,  nonsense. 

1668  dunsical  brebonons ;  Ur<^uhart,  ^oiribM,  I.  xxi.  [N.  E.D.]       1766 
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1694  the  BriUant  of  Language,  or  sharp  and  witty 
Exprasioiu:  N.  H.,  Ladia  Diet.,  p.  13/3.         1786„tbe  brittitmt  of  wit  and 


Jewels  and  coltfichets  and  brimbonons,  baubles,  knick'knacks,  gewgaws:  Mad. 
lyARBLAV,  Diar^  &•  Lett.,  m.  3.    \ib.\  1818  The  dedaration  of  inde- 

Mndence  is  a  inrnteritu  in  comparison  with  it :  J.  Adams,  Wib.,  Vol.  x.  p.  37 

*biilldisi,  sb.:  It:  rhymes  recited  in  drinking  health,  a 
toast 

1687  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  wine,  in  which  he  and  his  comrades 
pledged  the  company,  and  drank  Mndisis,  or  rhymed  toasts,  of  admirable  face- 
tiousness:  C.  MAcTAUi^tim,  Samiitii  &■  KiMen,  p.  136.  1886  The  vocal 
pieces.. .were  the  Mtuiiti  from  *Lucreria  Boi^gia'...aiidanew«n«M:  AtkemtWH, 
Aug.  so,  p.  381/3.  1887  We  hear  the  briHditi  and  the  mandtlimata  and  the 
double  baisses,  rising  and  falling  in  obedience  to  the  maeitn't  hand:  PallMtM 
Smtftt,  Feb.  xo,  p.  4/1. 

biii^any,  biqjarree,  btuviarree,  vaiij&r&,  sb. :  Anglo- Ind. 
fr.  Hind,  banjirn,  perhaps  confused  with  Pers.  birinj,  —  'rice' : 
a  dealer  in  grain,  salt,  &c.    The  brinjarries  move  about  in 


large  parties  with  droves  of  laden  cattle.  In  the  N.  W. 
Provinces  they  sometimes  act  as  carriers.  The  form  van- 
jara  is  used  about  Bombay.  The  form  brinjarry  became 
classical  owing  to  its  constant  use  in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
Indian  Dispatches.    [Yule] 

1800  The  Brinjarries  drop  in  by  degrees:  Wbllinctom,  Ditf.,  t.  175  (1837). 
[Vule]  1810  Immediately  hang  us  a  troop  of  Brinjaiees  had  taken  up  their 
residence  for  the  night  These  peo|»e  travel  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other, 
carrying  salt,  grain,  and  assafoetida,  almost  as  necessary  to  an  army  as  salt: 
M.  Graham,  Jotirma,  61  (i8i«).  t'^.]  1818  We  met  there  a  number  of 
Vaxyanahs,  or  merchants,  with  large  droves  of  oxen,  laden  with  valuable  articles 
from  the  interior  country,  to  commute  for  salt  on  the  sea-coast:  Forbbs,  Or. 
Mem.,  I.  306.  Ui.  ]  InS  the  whole  of  this  extensive  inteicoune  is  carried  on 
by  laden  bullocks,  the  property  of  that  class  of  people  known  as  Bunjaras:  Capt. 
J.  Briggs,  in  Tmfu.  Lit.  Sx.  Bo.,  I.  61.  lit.]  1886  We  pused  a  large 
number  of  Briqjarrees  who  were  carrying  salt :  Br.  Hbbrx,  Karrativ,  u.  94. 
iii.\  1876  a  long  string  of  irimjamn  (carriers)  laden  with  rice:  CorHkul 
Mag.,  Sept,  p.  333. 

brinjanl,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port  beringela :  name  of  the 
Egg-plant  (Soianum  Melongena),  known  in  Bengal  as  ban- 
gun,  fr.  Hind,  baingan,  fr.  Pers.  bddinjan.    [Yule] 

,  1611  We  had  a  market  there  kept  upon  the  Strand  of  diucrs  sorts  of  pro- 
lusions, to  wit...Pallingeiiies,  cucumber*:  N.  Dounton,  in  Purchas'  Pilrrmu, 
L  398  (1635).  [YuleJ  1678  The  Garden...planted  with  Potatoes,  Yawms, 
Bcrenjaw^  both  hot  plants:  Frvkr,  £. /ik£m,  104(1698).  [ib.]  1738  Then 
follow  during  the  rest  of  the  summer,  calabaslias,..i)edm.jaiias,  and  tomatas:  Dr. 
T.  Shaw,  frav.,  p.  x4x  (i7;7X  [it.]  1764  Another  (ragout]  is  made  of  the 
badenjeen,  which  the  Spaniards  call  berengena:  Smollbtt,  Frtmee  4*  Italy, 
Tax.  Wks,  Vol.  v.  p.  400  (1817).  1810  I  saw  last  night  at  least  two  acres 
covered  with  brinjaal,  a  species  of  Sohinum:  M.  Graham,  Jounutl,  34  (1813). 
[Yule]  1836  The  black  and  while  lUdingln  are  the  fruits  of  two  kinds  of 
em-pUnt:  the  red  is  the  tomata:  E.  W.Lanb,  Mod.  Egypt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  180  note. 
I860  Amongst  other  triumphs  of  the  native  cuisine  were  some  singular,  but  by 
no  means  ineliegant  eh^x  d*atuvr«.  brinjals  boiled  and  stuiTed  with  savoury  meats, 
but  exhibiting  ripe  and  undressed  fruit  growing  on  the  ume  branch:  J.  E.  Ten- 
HBNT,  Ceylon,  II.  i6x,  (Yule)  1886  From  America  the  pouto  and  the  egg- 
apple,  or  brinjal,  have  been  introduced :  Offie.  CataL  o/lnd.  Exhii.,  p.  75. 

[The  Sp,  forms,  fr,  Arab.  bAcUnjin,  are  alberengena  (whence 
Fr.  aubergine),  berengena,  the  It.  melangola,  melamana 
(whence  Late  Lat.  melongena,  whence  Fr.  melongine).'\ 

*brio,  sb. :  It, :  briskness,  sprightliness. 

1864  the  sheep  are  in  his  best  manner,  painted  with  all  his  well-known  facility 
and  irie:  Thackeray,  Ntweemte,  Vol.  L  ch.  xxiL  p.  347  (iSraX  187S  a 
sketch  done  with  what  we  used  to  call  Mo:  G,  EuoT,  MideOomareh.  Bk,  i. 
ch.  ix.  p.  36  (1874).  1684  He  pomsasrl  a  swing,  an  ek>quenoe  ana  a  M» 
which  were  perfectly  irreaistible :  E.  E.  Salti;*,  BalMae,p.  70.  1886  variety, 
imaginative  energy,  and  bru  [of  the  Spanish  dnuna}:  F.  Harrison,  Chrict  0/ 
p.  56, 


nagini 
^ooks, 

*biioche,  sb. : 


Fr. :  a  sort  of  cake ;  mistake,  blunder. 


1848  Let  a  poor  devil  but  draw  the  royal  face  like  a  pear  now,  or  in  the 
similitude  of  a  brioche  (this  looks  like  a  der.  eiror  for  brwlette],  and  he,  his 
minter,  and  publisher,  are  chipped  into  prison  for  months:  Thackeray,  Mite. 
Euayt,  p.  14  (188$). 

[The  meaning  'blunder'  comes  from  the  speech  of  the 
French  princess,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  5/  le  peuple  n'a 
pas  de  pain,  qtiil  mange  des  bri0ches,=*'^  the  people  have 
no  bread,  let  them  eat  cakes',] 

briolette,  sb. :  Fr. :  pear-shaped  diamond. 

*brlaiiette  (-  J.),  biianet  {s  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  briquette 
f  B  'a  block  of  fiiel  made  from  coal  and  peat  mixed  *),  dim.  of 
brigue,  =  'a  brick' :  a  block  or  slab  of  artificial  stone,  a  brick- 
shaped  block  of  artificially  prepared  coal. 

'^biitzka,  britska^  sb. :  Russ.  britshka,  Polish  bryczka, 
dim,  of  btykat^'a.  freight  waggon':  a  travelling  carriage 
with  a  calash  top,  affording  room  for  reclining  on  a  journey. 

1818  In  the  evening  I  set  out.. .in  Sir  Charies's  English  coach :  my  britska 
IbUowed  with  servants:  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Pr.  Diary,  n.  66.  (C.  E.  D,]  1896 
Vivian  quitted  the  side  of  her  britrska :  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  Yii. 
ch.  iL  p.  393  (1881X  1841  in  former  days  sledges  were  considered  as  indis. 
pensabic  m  tiie  winter  remiu  of  a  grand  seigneur  in  France  as  cabriolets  or 
Dritchkas  are  in  the  summer :  Lady  Blbssincton,  Idler  in  France,  Vol,  11. 
p,  133.  1884  ride  for  a  stage  or  two  in  (five's  britiska;  Thackeray,  AViv- 
e»me$.  Vol.  1,  ch.  xxviL  p.  304  (1879). 

^brocade  (—.2),  sb. :  En^.  fr.  Sp,  and  Port,  *n7fad5(»,= 'em- 
bossed stuiT:  a  rich  fabnc  woven  with  a  raised  pattern, 
orig.  of  gold  or  silver ;  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  silver.  The 
forms  brocardo,  brocard,  may  be  affected  by  Fr,  brocari. 

1688  cloth  of  Silkc.  Brocardo,  and  diuers  other  sorts  of  merchandize  which 
come  out  of  Pertia:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frederic)/ 1  Voy.,  fol.  4  r».  1698 
Silke,  Satin  and  Brocado,  which  is  cloth  of  Golde  and  Silver:  Tr.  f.  Van  Lin- 
ukolen'e  Voyaget,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  139  (1885).  1663  a  Canopy  of  Brocadoe: 
J.  Davibs,  Tr.  MandeUlo,  Bk.  11.  p.  99  (1669).  1669  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
chaire  and  deske,..cover'd  with  Brocatall  (a  kind  of  brocade) :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
July  o.  1711  a  Brocade  Waistcoat  or  Petticoat:  Spectator,  No.  15,  Mar.  17, 
p.  38/x  (MorleyX  1718  Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  display'd,  | 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade:  Pops,  Rape  ^  Lock,  lii,  116, 
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Wlu.,  VoL  I.  p.  tga  (1757).  1744  The  ball  ww  on  an  exeanvely  hot  nicht ; 
yet  she  was  dreMcd  in  a  magnificent  brocade;  HOR.  Walpolk,  L*tt*rt,  Vol  1. 
p.  J06  (>8s7).  1797  at  present  all  stufli,  even  those  ofailk  alone,  whether  they 
be  grogmnu  of  Toun  or  of  Naples,  sattins,  and  even  laffietiet  or  lutstiin(s,  if  they 
be  out  adorned  and  worlced  with  some  flowers  or  other  figures,  are  called  incadit: 
Encyt.  Brit^  s.v. 

brocard  (.i  -i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brocard,  it.  the  name  of 
Brocard,  or  Burckard,  Bishop  of  Worms  in  1 1  c,  author  of 
a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  canons :  a  maxim,  a  scholastic 
'  sentence '.    In  Fr.  the  word  has  come  to  mean  '  sarcasm '. 

Hence  brocardics. 

I8M  My  father  rqplied  by  that  fiimous  brocard  with  which  he  ulences  all 
unacceptable  queries:  Scott,  Rtdgatmtitt,  Let.  v.  p.  5s  (t88«X  IMS  to 
whom  [the  Stoics]. ..and  not. ..to  the  Stagirite,  are  we  to  refer  the  first  enounce- 
ment  of  the  brocard :  Sir  W.  H  ahilton^  in  Reid's  Wkt.,  p.  77a,  note  A. 

IMO  I  make  use  of  all  the  brocardics,  or  rules  of  mtapreters,  &c :  Jbr. 
Taylor,  Ihut.  Dii.,  Pref. 

hrocatelle  (J.  -  X),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brocaUlU,  brocatel,  tt. 
It  broccaUllo:  imitation  brocade.  Walpole's  form  is  af> 
fected  by  brocade  and  the  gender  (fem.)  of  Fr.  brocade. 

1M9    (See  toeeada).  17SS    BrocaUU:  Chambers,  Crct.,  SuppL 

1760  some  patterns  of  brocadeUa  of  two  or  three  colours:  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Lttttn,  Vol.  III.  p.  3^5  (1857X  1797  BROCATEL,  or  Brocadkl,  a  kind  of 
coarse  brocade :  cniefiy  used  for  tapestry :  Encyc.  Brit.  1888  brocatelles  and 
figured  silks,  diisellea  velvets  and  brocaded  plush:  Daitf  Ttlttrafh,  Jan.  18, 
p.  a. 

broeatello,  -tella,  •telle,  •telli,  sb.:  It.  broccatello  di 
Sienna :  Sienna  marble,  the  veining  of  which  was  supposed 
to  have  resembled  brocade. 

1788  There  is  also  another  kind  of  antient  BncattUa  dug  near  Adrianople : 
Chambers.  CjreL,  %.  v.  Marilt.  1797  when  distinguished  by  a  number  of 
bright  colours,  it  (marble]  is  called  ineaUOt,  or  hncattllato :  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v. 
Mmrili. 

*broc(c)olL  sb. :  It.  broccoli,^^s^ro\xta',  pi.  dim.  of  brocco, 
=' stalk':  a  kind  of  cauliflower  which  is  early  in  season. 


1699  The  Broccoli  from  Naples:  Evelyn,  ./4<vterM,  16.  [N.E.D,]  17SS 
how  spring  the  Brocoli  and  the  Fenochio:  Pope,  Ltittrt,  p.  194  (1737X  1769 
spinadi,  mrel,  asparagus,  brocooU:  W.  Vsrral,  Cccktry,  p.  177. 

brochette  (.=.  i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brochette :  a  small  brooch, 
a  small  spit  or  skewer;  Cookery,  a  method  of  cooking 
chickens,  &c    See  k  la  brochette. 

1488  Thyrten  knottes  which  wrere  fid  of  brochettes  of  smale  nedles  and  theron 
smale  rynges:  Caxton,  &>/</.  Lif.,  363/4.    [N.E.D.I  18..    Bnektt  ^ 

Sm*ia...Aiimagc  the  smel|s  upon  small  skewers:  Mrs.  Beeton,  Hou$h.  Mtutag.. 
p.  ia<7- 

*brochiiie,  sb. :  Fr.,  ///.  'a  stitched  work':  a  pamphlet,  a 
short  printed  work. 

1748  The  pacquet  of  hrochmret,  and  flourished  rtiffles,  which  you  sent  me  by 
Hop:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Ltti.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xL  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  344 
'1777).        1776  you  will  deign  to  assist  me  in  procuring  me  these  two  brochures: 


^: 


Mason,  in  nor.  Walpole's  Ltttm,  Vol.  vi.  p.  n%  (1B57).  1809  your 
anecdotes  and  kUteritttts  d»  cour,  your  comedies,  brockuni,  and  all  the  other 
artificial  ragouu:  Maty,  Tr.  Kuiiafi  Trav.  Grrm.,  LeL  hr.  Pinkenon, 
Vol.  VL  p.  sio.  1830  and  the  list  is  closed  by  the  last  week's  inckure  of 
M.  de  Pradt :  EtHn.  Rev.,  VoL  34,  p.  13.  1841  the  most  gross  and  disgusting 
falsehoods  dispensed  around  by  the  medium  of  obscene  hrvehitrts*.  Lady  Blbss* 
ihctoh,  IJltr  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  19a.  1881  The  object  of  this  little 
inckure  being  to  show  the  relative  abundance  of  British  wild  plants,  the  com- 
piler, &c  :  F.  G.  Heath,  GarJen  Wild,  ch.  vii.  p.  55.  1882  A  little  bnxhnre 
Vy  Andrulid&kis  deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  subject,  the  taxation  of  Crete 
during  the  first  years  of  the  Turlush  domination :  A  tkenaum,  Dec  30,  p.  884. 

brodeqniii,  sb.:  Fr. :  woman's  or  child's  laced  boot 
Early  Anglicised  in  the  sense  '  buskin '  or  '  high  boot ',  as 
brodkyn,  brotekin,  brodekin. 

1860  Madame  noted  every  article  of  toilette  which  the  ladies  wore,  from  their 
bonnets  to  their  brodequins:  Thackeray,  PenJtnnit,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  34S 
(1879X  1866  her  pretty,  dainty  brodequins  dance  fireproof  over  red-hot 
ploughshares:  Ouida,  SlratkMert,\o\.  L  en.  vL  p.  9a 

Brod8tndieil,.r^.//.:  Ger.,///.  'bread-studies':  professional 
study,  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

1888  They  will  have  at  first  no  doubt  to  devote  themselves  very  much  to 
mere  Brodxtnkien:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p,  sao/a. 

bronut,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  ship-worm. 

1606  The  same  [kind  of  worm]  are  also  engendred  in  two  hanens  of  the  dtie 
of  Alexandria  in  Egipt,  and  desbYiye  the  shyppes  if  they  lye  longe  at  anker. 
They  are  a  cubet  in  ^ngth,  and  sumwhat  more:  not  passyng  the  quantide  of  a 
fynger  in  bygnesse.  The  Spanyshe  mariner  cauleth  this  pestilence  Brvmas 
R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  1.  p.  153  (1885).  _  1698— 16S3  But  with  the  water  a 
certaine  worme,  called  broma  ^  the  Spaniard,  and  by  us  artert,  entred  also: 
R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  Sculk  Sea,  t  xxxa.  p.  901  (1878)1 

'broilchltiB,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  bronchus,"*  out  of  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  wind-pipe',  Gk.  /Spdyxofi—'a  wind- 
pipe', or  fr.  Lat  bronchia,  pi.  fr.  Gk.  Ppiyx"h  neut  pl.,  =  'the 


BRUNETTE 

ramifications  of  the  trachea', '  bronchial  tubes '  r  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

1817  Hooping  cough  has  been  described  much  more  frequently  than  bron- 
chitis: Land.  Med.  A*  Pkyt.  youm,,  VoL  xxxvii.  9.  sai.  1890  chronic 
bronchitis;  Medico^kintrg.  Rev.,  Dec.,  p.  in.  *1878  the  death  was  caused 
by  acute  bronchitis:  Lteyd't  Wkty.  Newt,  May  19.  p.  8/4.    (St] 

*bronelio-pneTun6nia,  bronchio-pn.,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  beginning  with  bronchitis. 

bropco,  broncho,  .r^.:  Sp.  bronco,  adj.  «=' rough',  applied  to 
a  horse  in  America:  a  half-tamed  horse;  a  cross  betwieen 
the  horse  and  the  mustang  (q-  v.). 


1886   In  this  wild  state  they  are  called  'mustangs',  but  1  

ranche,  and  after  having  been  handled  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  called 
'bronchos':  Cemkill Maf.,  Na  39,  N.S.,  p.  305.  1687  Australian  hones 
are  sometimes  at  least  as  vicious  as  the  mustangs  or  bronchos  of  the  wild  West: 
Atkenttum,  SepC  10,  p.  340/1. 

brouette,  sb. :  Fr.    See  quotations. 

1831  brvuelte,  a  small  two-wheeled  carriage,  contrived  by  Dupin  about 
A.D.  1671:  Caitelte  Eneycl.  Diet.  1888  muette,  wheelbamw;  brouette, 
sort  of  sedan  chair:  CeuulTi  Fr.  &•  Eng.  Diet. 

bronillerie,  sb. :  Fr. :  misunderstanding,  disagreement. 

1610—1  We  have  been  advertised  of  certain  brouilleries  and  Jais  that  have 
been  among  the  great  ones,  and  are  now  composed;  Earl  op  Pembroke,  in 
Cttnrt  &•  Timet  of  Joe.  I.,  VoL  1.  p  133  (1848).  1614  But  it  is  thou^t  that 
all  will  vanish  away  in  smoke^  sith  the  duke's  foundation  fails  him,  which  was 
grounded  upon  the  brouitieries  m  France,  which  are  now  ooinpoonded :  T.  LoRKIN, 
lb.,  p.  318.  1808  As  to  any  bnmiUeries  between  Lady  Delacour  and  her  lord, 
Belinda  should  observe  a  profound  silence :  M.  Eixsworth,  Belinda,  VoL  It. 
ch.  L  p.  15  (1839X 

bronillon,  sb. :  Fr. :  rough  draught,  foul  copy. 

1786  1  recollect  that  your  lordship  has  still  in  your  custody  the  brooillons  of 
verses  and  some  letters  of  Wycherley :  Pope,  Wkt.,  VoL  vill.  p.  31 1  (187a). 

bmin  (.^— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  bruyn,  M(««,*'' brown', 
name  of  the  bear  in  Reynard  the  Fox:  name  often  given  to 
the  common  or  brown  bear,  and  sometimes  used  as  a  com- 
mon noun. 

1481  bruyn  the  bere...bnine  the  ben:  Caxton,  Reynard  the  Fax,  vL  p.  11 
(1S80).  1668  The  gallant  Bruin  march'd  next  him,  |  With  visage  formioably 
grim. ..Clad  in  a  mantle  de  la  gnerrt  \  Of  rough  impenetrable  fiir:  S.  Butler, 
Hndibrat,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  ii.  p.  59  (18M).  1748  But  so  far  was  Brain  from  eoter> 
taining  the  least  suqiidon:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  Ivi.  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  395 
(1817X 

♦brtllot,  sb. :  Fr. :  fire-ship ;  incendiary. 

1838  Perhaps  they  took  us  for  a  Greek  brfllot,  and  were  afiaid  of  kindling 
us:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  L\fe,  VoL  VL  p.  119  (1831). 

bnme,  sb.fem. :  Fr.  fr.  brun,  adj.,-'brown' :  a  dark  girl  or 
woman.  The  same  as  brunette,  though  properly  a  brune 
should  be  darker  than  a  brunette. 

1866  now  with  a  duchess,  and  now  with  a  dairymaid,  now  with  a  blonde,  and 
now  with  a  brune:  Ouida,  Stmtknwn,  VoL  t.  ch.  ii.  p.  4t.  1888  thegolden- 
yellow  tones  of  the  eariy  flowers  promise  to  be  widely  imitated  and  worn  as  the 
favourite  colour  otblondei  as  well  as  bruntt:  Daily  Teltgrafk,  Jan.  18,  p.  a. 

bmneo.    See  quotation. 

1699  many  small  ships...laden  with  pepper,  SandoU,  PncelUut  of  Ckina, 
Cetmftra,  Brunto,  and  other  marchandise :  R.  HaklUyt,  yeiyattt,  VoL  II.  i. 
P-«37- 

*bnmette  (_  z),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brunette,  fem. 
of  drw»(?/,  9 'brownish':  a  dark-complexioned  woman  or  girl ; 
see  brune. 

1.  sb.:  z.  woman  or  girl  of  dark  complexion. 

(f  1683  a  biaae  Brownnetta :  R.  Stanvhdrst,  Tr.  VirgiCt  Atn.,  A%,  p.  14s 
(t88o).]  1669  this  Brunei  of  AJrick:  Drydeh,  Uock-AelreL,  iiL  wks., 
VoL  t.  p.  304  (1701).  1718  Vour  fair  women,  therefore,  thought  of  this 
fashion,  to  insult  the  olives  and  brunettes:  Addison,  GnardioM,  No.  109,  Wks.. 
VoL  IV.  p.  306  (1856)1  1811  a  stout  little  bmnetU:  L.  M.  Hawkins, 
Countett,y<A.  1.  p.  01  (snd  Ed.X  1838  Let  not  my  charming  brunettes  be 
angered,  if  Venus  nao  yellow  hair,  Panthea  had  black:  Harrmian,  p.  96. 
1M6  a  dashing  brunette  who  smokes  cigarettes  and  has  led  the  Pytdiley: 
Ouida,  Stratkmore,  VoL  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  143.  1886  Was  His.  Fitton  a  btunettet 
for  no  olottde  can  answer  to  the  demand :  A  tkemanm,  Feb.  ao,  p.  958/s. 

2.  adj. :  daric-complexioned,  brown-haired,  brown. 

1836  brunette  complexion:  Sntalterm,  ch.  a,  p.  37  (i8a8X  1849—63  those 
who  are  naturally  of  a  "brunette"  complexion  becoming  swarthy:  Todd,  Cye. 
Anat  *•  Pkyt.,\<A.  n.  p.  1335/9. 

[The  Old  Fr.  bumete^'^'Yx.  brunette,  was  Anglicised  in 
13  c  as  burnet(te).\ 
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BRUNSWICK 

InranBwick,  sb.  >  £ng.  fr.  Ger.  Braunschweig.,  name  ef  a 
dncby  in  Germany,  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Electors  of 
Hanover.    See  quotation. 

[1B46  Clow  oot^loar  habiu  for  ladies,  introduced  from  Germany  about  1750: 
F.  w.  Faikkolt,  Cotttam  in  Efg.,  Glou.] 

bmsk,  adj. 

1.  Eng.  fr.  It  brusco:  tart,  sour. 

1601  The  thin  and  bruike  hanh  wine  nourisheth  the  body  lesM :  Holland, 
Tr.  Ptm.  If.  H.,  It.  I5».    tN.  E.  D.I 

2.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brusque :  brusque. 

I6SI  The  Scotith  Gentlemen...lately  lent  to  that  King,  found...bat  a  bruik 
irelcome :  Rtlvi.  Wottim.,  58a  (i68j).    [N.  E.  D.J 

'bmsqiie,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  brusque:  abrupt,  blunt, 
rough. 

1744  she  has  been  as  trumu  with  W...  aboot  them:  HoR.  Walpolb,  LetUrt, 
VoL  I.  p.  319  (1857)1  1818  To  the  other  women  he  was  cold  and  trtuqut;  to 
the  men  luughty  and  lupercilions:  Lady  Morgan, /7.  Af<icis>4lj',  Vol.  iv,ch.!i>. 
p.  i6o(i8i9X  1828  certain .^rMofiliw  of  politeness  were  joined  with  the  rude 
manners  and  brutqiu  tone  of  the  camp;  En^.  in  Fnutc*.  Vol.  il  p.  43.  1686 
A  more  brusque  treatment  would  bring  home  to  the  shallow  the  need  for  more 
thorough  study;  Atktnaum,  Feb.  30,  p.  a63/a. 

•brnsqnerle,  sb.:  Fr.:  abruptness  of  manner,  bluntness, 
slight  incivility. 

1TS3  give*  an  indelicacy,  a  hnupurit,  and  a  roughness  to  the  manners: 
Lord  CiatSTBsmLD,  Lttitn,  VoL  11.  No.  (5,  p.  su  (1774).  1781  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's hnufueru  a  not  worth  notice:  HoR.  walfolr,  Lttten,  Vol.  vitL 
p.  133  (1858)1  1887  You  will  suppose  that  the  hnaauerit,  as  well  as  the 
purport  of  this  interrogatory,  occasioned  some  surprise :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Euraft, 
VoL  L  p.  88.  1848  I  hope  you  ham  not  been  so  fooluh  as  to  take  offence  at 
any  little  hrutpitru  of  mine:  E.  A.  Fob,  Wkt.,  VoL  L  p  it  (1884).  1879 
I>oiochea...spoKc  with  cold  bnisqueiie:  G.  EuoT,  Middhmank,  p  la  (1874X 

brattora,  sb.:  It :  nastiness,  filth. 

1693  that  no  Burgess  or  inhabitant -Forrester,  suffer  any  hmttura  before  bis 
Door:  Riliq.  WoUcn.,  p  6ao(i«S5X 

*brAtnm  folmen,  //.  brnta  ftilmloa,  pkr.:  Lat,  lit. 
'random  thunderbolt':  empty  threat,  useless  denunciation. 
The  phr.  is  taken  fr.  Plin.,  N.  H.,  Bk.  2,  ch.  43,  Hinc  [con- 
flictu  nubium]  brutafulmina  et  vana,  ut  quae  nulla  veniant 
roHone  naturae.  By  the  adj.  bruta.  Puny  clearly  meant 
'causeless  and  purposeless';  whereas  now  the  phr.  is  often 
intended  to  mean  'sound  without  force',  instead  of  an  inef- 
fectual display  of  real  force 

1608  that  tin  Cmmctlb  <uid  tUcna  »/ flu  Churth  haue  beaten  downe  Astro- 
logie,  which  nenertbelesse  being  examined,  prooue  but  bruta  fidmiHOy  making 


vaue  cracks  without  any  touch  of  that  which  I  defend :  C  Hbvdon,  Dtf.  Judic. 

'  ■    '  1660  they  look  upon  them  [God's  comminations]  but  as  bruta 

mpty  scarecrows:  Nbwton,  on  yohn  (ch.  zviL),  p.  149/1  (1867X 

'1676  1  fear  not  those  Bruta /ulmina^  those  causless  Curses:  J.  Smith,  Ckrut, 


Relif.  A/ftai,  Bk.  L  ch.  vii.  1 1,  p  53.  1681—1708  it  hath  \xm'l>rutum 
fmlmtH  to  us,  a  thunderbolt  of  no  force:  Th.  Goodwin,  WIu.,  b  Nichol's  Sir. 
Stand.  Dimmt,  VoL  XL  p.  131  (i86sX  1711  a  meer  Brutum  /ubmtn,  or 
empty  Noise:  Sftclattr,  No.  23;,  Nov.  99,  P  33$/s  (Morley).  beC  1788  as 

Brutum  Fulmtu,  it  b^an  with  its  greatest  EflicBCy,...and  at  leiuitb  dwindled  to 
nothing:  R.  North,  Exomuh,  iil  viL  k,  p  543  (1740X  1761  Crowle's  de- 

CoKe  who  had  adled  the  power  of  the  House  hitum /utmtm:  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Litttrt,  VoL  IL  p  140  (1857).  1836  This  rhodomontade— so  characteristic  of 
the  Girondins— was,  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  uttered,  a  mere  brutum 
Mmtn—\iai  not  so  in  its  effect  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  J.  W,  Croksr, 
Etsaft  Fr.  Rn.,vi.p.  7M(\tyi).  1882  The  sermon  was  JMi/VMyit/jora: 
T.  \iozi.ev,  Rtmimite.,  VoL  L  en.  zxix.  p.  188.  1888  No  penalty  is.. .pre- 
scribed for  non<ompliancc  with  this  clause,  which  has  the  appearance  of  bdng  a 
mere  brulum/ulmtn:  Lam  Timet,  LXXXV.  4/1. 

BrAtOB,  sb.:  Lat:  cognomen  of  two  Romans  renowned 
for  patriotism  and  merciless  virtue ;  one  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
liberator  of  Rome  from  the  tyranny  of  the  lungs,  who  con- 
demned his  two  sons  to  death  for  treason,  and  so  has  been 
called  'the  Roman  father';  the  other  L.  Junius  Brutus  who 
joined  in  the  murder  of  his  intimate  friend  Caesar  to  save  the 
republic  from  his  despotism.  After  the  latter,  the  French 
early  in  19  c  named  a  kind  of  rough,  short-haired  wig. 

17T0  an  ape  of  Sylla  will  call  himself  Brutus,  and  the  foolish  people  assist  a 
proscriptioa  bdbre  they  suspect  that  their  hero  is  an  incendiary :  HoR.  Walpolb, 
IMttrt,  VoL  V.  p  323  (1857).  1888  There  was  a  stem,  cold,  Brutus-like 
'1  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  of  fortune : 


M  acavlat,  Ettayt,  p  353  (1877).         1U8  this  mercantile  Brutus :  C.  Rkads, 

Hard  - 

flreeni 

Oct.  30,  p  514/3. 


.  .p  353(1877}.        US9  tn 

Hard  Cath,  VoL  L  p  188.         1888  Sharpe's  pumps  and  silk 

0  silk  umbrella,  snrtout,  and  Brutus  wig  arc  now  almost  forgotten :  ^  ^ 


bfibo,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  /Sov/Sav,*' 'groin',  'swelling  in 
the  groin' :  an  inflamed  swelling  with  hardening  of  lymphatic 
glands,  esp.  in  the  groin  or  armpit  One  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  Oriental  or  I^vantine  plague  is  bubo  in  the  groin. 

1898  somtyme  it  comyth  of  ventosite  &  of  wynde/and  bight  Bubo:  Trbvisa, 
Tr.  Barth.  Di  P.  R.,  vil  lix.         1B4S  a  pestiferous  kemell  or  botcbe  called 
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Bubo :  Trahsron,  Tr.  Ci>v'i  Ciiruir.,  foL  xxix  r«/3.  1B68  Galen  maketh 
Buba  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  glandelous  partes  in  that  flankes :  T,  Gala 
/msf.  CUruri',  foL  33  V.  1678  m  which  Glandules  happen  the  tumors  called 
Bubfmi:  J.  Banister,  Hitt.  Man,  Bk.  v.  foL  79  r*. 

buccal,  buckaul :  Hind.  fr.  Arab.    See  bsk&L 

biKxan,  boncaiL  sb. :  fr.  Fr.  boucan,  fr.  a  native  S.  Amer. 
word :  a  wooden  framework  on  which  meat  was  dried  over 
fire,  a  barbeKme  {q.  v.).  Hence  the  name  was  applied  to  a 
clearing  inhabited  by  buccaneers  (hunters  of  oxen  and  swine), 
and  occasionally  to  their  dried  meat. 

1738  a  grate,  or  hurdle  made  of  BrasU  wood,  placed  in  the  smoak,  at  a  good 
height  from  the  fire,  and  called  buccau'.  Chambers,  CycL,  s,v.  Buccaiutrt. 
17v7  The  bucaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  some  spots  of  cleared  ground, 
just  Urge  enough  to  dry  their  skins  on,  and  contain  their  buccaning  houses. 
These  spots  they  called  Btucaut:  Eueyc.  Brit.,  s.v,  Buean*€r. 

*bncca]ieer  (^^.2),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  boucanier:  name  of 
French  (and  English)  hunters  of  oxen  and  swine  who  settled 
in  the  north  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo  and  the  neighbour- 
ing small  island  of  Tortugas  in  1630,  tiudng  their  name  firom 
the  boucan  or  buccan  over  which  they  dri«l  the  flesh  of  the 
beasts  which  they  caught  Hence  the  name  was  applied  to 
the  pirates  of  the  Spanish  main  who  especially  attacked  the 
Spaniards  in  17,  18  cc. 

1661  Not  able...to  root  out  a  few  Buckaneers  or  Hunting  Frenchmen: 
HiCKSRINGiLL,  yamoka,  43.  [N.  E.  D.l  1694  several  thousand  of  Buc- 
caneers, Pirates  and  Banditty:  D'Urfbv,  Dan  Quix.,  Pt.  11.  v.  p.  56.  1697 
About  y*yt»n  1680  ther  came  out  a  history  of  y«  Buccaneers,  printed  in  Flanders, 
b  Spanish. ..a  Dutch  buccaneer:  Hatttu  Corrttf.,  VoL  11.  p.  335  (t878X  1699 
He  had  got  an  excellent  French  FuMit  from  a  BuecoMter,  which  be  valu'd  ex- 
tremly :  Dttcription  of  Ittk.  (ff  Dariau,  p  33.  1704  they  have  tum'd  It- 
bamtcte,  Le.  BuciaMun,  or  Rtbbtrt,  or  perfidious  Villaitu:  J.  Pitts,  Act, 
Makam.,  p  117. 

bncdnator  {,±:.±=^,  sb.:  Eng.fr.  Lat  buc{c)inator,=' a. 
blower  of  a  crooked  trumpet'  (bScina):  one  of  the  muscles 
of  the  cheek,  the  chief  muscle  employed  in  the  act  of  blow- 
ing. 

bet  1744  That  the  buaiMat»rt  or  blowers  up  of  the  eMnki,  and  the  dilaUrt 
of  the  Nate,  were  too  strong  in  Cholerick  people;  Pope,  Mem.  M.  ScrMerut, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  X.  Wks.,  Vol.  VL  p.  144  (1757). 

[Lat  biicifultor.novca  of  agent  to  bUcinare,—*  to  blow  a 
crooked  trumpet'.] 

bncellas,  sb. :  Port.  Bucellas,  a  small  town  near  Lisbon : 
name  of  a  white  wine  of  Portugal 

1813  and  yet  it  was  a  pint  of  bucellas,  and  fish :  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Lift, 
VoL  II.  p  36^  (1833X  1860  another  glass  of  sherry^  or — as  you  are  dealing 
with  a  despairing  lover  who  takes  no  notice  of  what  he  is  drinlung — a  little  Bu- 
cellas :  Once  a  week,  June  9,  p  553/3. 

Bueantanr:  fr.  It  Bucentoro,  supposed  to  befr.  quasi-GV. 
/3ouK^iTaupor,»' ox-centaur':  name  of  the  state-vessel  in  which 
the  Doge  of  Venice  performed  the  ceremony  of  'wedding' 
the  Adriatic  Sea  every  Ascension  Day ;  hence,  a  large  ship 
or  decorated  barge. 

1611  The  fairest  gaily  of  all  Is  the  Bucentoro...tlie  richest  gallie  of  all  the 
worU:  T.  Corvat,  Cruditiet,\o\.  1.  p.  980(1776)1  1613  The  Bucenuure... 
was  gently  towed  to  Venice:  W.  Shutb,  Feugatu't  Ven.,  11.  479.  [N. E.  D.) 
1626  a  great  Ship,  Bucentaur,  Oricke,  Argosey :  Cockeram,  Pt.  11.  (and  Ed.X 
1681  And  now  agab  our  armed  Bucentore  |  Doth  yearly  their  Sea^Nuftiais 
restore:  A  Marvel:.,  Mite.,  p  114.  1701  the  Ambassadois  go  aboard  the 
Bucentaur* :  New  Accaunt  ijf  ttaij,  p.  57. 

*Bde«phalii8:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Bovxci^ar,  ••'ox-headed': 
name  of  the  war-horse  of  Alexander  the  Great;  hetue, 
applied  facetiously  to  any  horse. 

(1660  Bucefkaitu  lyeth  downe  when  he  is  carryed :  J.  Lvlv,  Eufktue  &•  kit 
BnJH.,  p  350  (1868).  1600  BueefkaUu,  the  horse  of  A  Uxander  the  great : 
R.  Cawdrav,  Treat.  efSimiHet,  p  533.I  1660  At  last  the  King  mounu  her, 
and  then  she  stood  still,  |  As  his  Bucephalus,  proud  of  this  rider:  W.  W.  Wilkins 
PelU.  Bal.,  VoL  L  p  lii  (iSfoX  1666  upon  the  precipice  of  the  Hill  is  the 
effigies  of  another  Gigantine  person...mounted  upon  ti....Buce*haiut:  Sir  Th. 
Hbrrbrt,  Tntv.,  p  149  (1677).  1814  the  Bucephalus  which  be  bestrode : 
Scott,  Waverky,  p  81. 

bnchetto^  sb.:  Fr.  bUchette,  dim.  of  M(^,c=' billet':  a 
small  piece  of  firewood. 

1607  [The]  Fenix...assemb1eth  all  his  bouchettes  and  styckes  m  the  bye 
mounuyne,  and  fynably  the  fyre  enflammfth  them,  and  the  Fenix  is  brente:  Bk. 
Gd-ttamt.,  Lii.    [N.E.D.] 

btKdm,  buckn,  sb. :  Native  S.  Afr.  name  for  several  species 
otBarosma,  esp.  Barosma  crenata,  Nat  Order  Rutaceae:  the 
leaves  of  these  plants  are  antispasmodic  and  slightly  tonic. 

1763  the  Hottentots,  who  grease  their  woolly  heads  with  mutton  suet,  and 
then  paste  it  over  with  toe  powder  called  bnckux  Smollett,  France  A*  ttaly, 
viL  Mrks.,  VoL  v.  p  30i(i8t7X  1804  buckee  powder:  Percival,  C.  0/GMd 
Hafe.a.  86.  1814  either  their  tobacco  or  bucku  (.diotma):  Tr.  Tknnber^t 

C.  ^CecdHefe,  Pinkertoo,  VoL  xvi.  p  34. 
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BUCKONE 


Imdcone  (—■£),  Imoeooii,^^. :  Eng.  fr.  lt.iocctm*,^*moath' 
fill':  morsels  of  meat. 

1613  Sambonscs  are  made  of  paste  like  a  great  found  Pastie,  with  varietie 
of  Hearbes  and  Meates  therein,  not  minced  but  in  Buckones:  w.  BiDDDLrH, 
in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  <if  Four  EHgUtkmtn,  p.  55.  1626  tosted  Buckones, 
(that  it,  small  bits  or  moiwls  of  flesh):  Pukchas,  Pilgrimt.VA.  Ii.,Bk.  viiL 
p.  134a  1630  Buckones  (which  is  rostedpeeces  of  Hoi9e,  BtiU,V1grie,  or  any 
beasts):  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  8jj  (1884)1 

bnckra,  bnccra,^^.:  Negro  patois:  white  man,  European. 

bnckshaw,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. 

I.  refiise  brunmelo  (7.  v.)  used  as  manure  for  cocoa- 
palms. 

1737  dunging  their  Cocoa-nut  trees  with  Buckshoe,  a  sort  of  small  Fishes 
"  >  in :  A.  Hamilton,  £<«/ />KffM,  I.  181.   jYulel 


aht. 
1760  manure  for  the  coco-nut.tree„.consUtinfi;  of  the  small  fry  of  lish,  and  called 
by  the  country  name  of  Buckshaw :  Grose,  Voyage^  i.  31.    [x^.] 

2.    some  kind  of  piece-goods. 

1623  s  pec.  buxthaws:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  99(1883). 

buckshee:  Anglo-Ind.    Seelrazee. 

bucksheesh:  Turk,  and  Pers.    See  baksheesli. 

^bAcramlnm,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fi-.  Gk.  /Sovicpdviov,^  'ox-skull' : 
a  decorative  representation  of  an  ox-skull. 

1883  Sepulchral  relief...  A  garland  hung  on  two  bucrania :  C  Fbnnbll,  Tr. 
A,  ikickMlii' Anc.  Marb.inGt.  Brit.,p.i^^  1883  In  Donatello's  scheme 
of  ornament. ..classical  details  such  as  bucranes,  masks,  festoons,  and  putti(child. 
ten):  C  C.  F«rkins,  lUU.  Sculft.,  p.  91. 

badge,  bonge^  vb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  bouger,=^to  stir'. 

1.  intrans.  to  stir,  to  move  (from  one's  place),  to  shrink 
away,  to  show  uneasiness,  to  shirk. 

1686  bouge  sain  the  fiend,  boose  not  tales  my  conscience:  Shaks.,  Merth. 
^Vtn.,  iL  >,  ta  1601  Mutt  I  bouget  J  Must  I  obserueyou:  —  JuL  da., 
iv.  3,  44.  1607  The  Mouse  ne're  shunn  d  the  Cat,  as  they  did  budge  |  Prom 
lasoJs  worse  then  they :  —  Cen'oL,  t  6,  44.  1668  I  thought  th'  hatut  scom'd 
to  budge  a  step,  |  For  fear :  S.  Butlkr,  liidiirat,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  iiL  p.  99  (1866). 

2.  trans,  to  stir  or  move  with  difficulty.  Still  in  use  in 
U.S. 

1608  A  stone  so  huge.  That  in  our  age  three  men  could  hardly  Imuge : 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  11. 1  iv.  106/1  (1641X    (N.  E.  D.] 

*badgerlgar,  sb. :  a  species  of  Australian  Grass  Parrakeet 
{Melopsittacus  undulatus),  a  favorite  cage-bird  (Gould, 
Handbk.  Birds  of  Australia,  Vol  li.  p.  8i). 

1887  a  couple  of  budgetinn,  too  well  known  now  in  all  parts  of  the  worM  to 
need  a  detailed  description:  Beys  Otm  Paper,  May,  p.  44I^. 

[Corrupted  abt.  1850  fr.  betcherrygah,  language  of  the 
natives  of  the  Liveipool  Plains,  New  South  Wales.  Gianged 
to  beauregard,  in  U.  S.    Spelt  bajarigar  as  if  Anglo-Indlj 

*bndgerow,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  bajri :  a  lumbering 
barge  without  a  keel,  formerly  used  by  Europeans  travelling 
on  Bengal  rivers.    [Yule] 

1B88  they  call  these  barkes  ton  the  Ganges]  Baauas  and  Patoas...an  infinite 
number  of  Shippes  and  Bazars:  T.  HiCKocK,  Tr.  C.  FredericKs  Voy.,  fol  »ax*. 
1727  in  the  evening  to  recreate  themselves  in  Chaises  or  Palankins...or  by  Water 
in  their  Budgeroes,  which  is  a  convenient  Boat;  A.  Hamilton,  £*<»/  indies,  ii. 
la.  [Yule]  1787  He  boarded  the  budgerow,  in  which  Mr.  Reet  was,  with  a 
loaded  pistol  cocked  in  each  hand :  Gent.  Mar.,  gi-jix.  1797  The  boats  uted 
in  the  inland  navigation  of  Bengal  are  called  btuu;eroes,  and  are  formed  somewhat 
like  a  pleasure-banze :  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Benial.  1830  The  Bujra  broad,  the 
Bholia  trim,  |  Or  Pinnaces  that  gallant  swim :  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  Bengal  A  nsmal, 
99.  [Yule]  18M  Have  Pen's  tnunortal  productions  made  their  appearance  on 
hoard  Bengalee  budgerows:  Thackeray,  Memeenut,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  43  (1879X 

bndgrook,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port  baEameo  (ff.  v.).  See 
quotations. 

1672  Their  coins  [atTanore  in  Malahar)...of  Copper,  a  Buterook,  so  of  which 
make  a  Fanam :  Fryer,  E.  India,  S3  (>£98).  [Vule]  1677  Rnpen,  Pices,  aixl 
Budgrooks:  C*ar<mj/'jS. /.  C«.,p.  III.  [1*.]  ,1711  The  Bndgetookt  [at 
Muskat]  are  mixt  Mettle,  rather  like  Iron  than  anything  else,  have  a  Cross  on  one 
side,  and  were  coin'd  by  ine  Portuguese.  Thirty  of  them  make  a  silver  Meunooda, 
of  about  Eight  Pence  Value:  C.  Lockvbr,  Trade  in  India,  an.    [*>.i 

budmash:  Anglo-Ind.    Seebadmash. 
Bndwee :  Eng.  fi-.  Arab.    See  Bedouin. 

1635  the  Bndwees  brought  dowse  both  Goats  and  sheep  to  tell:  Pdrchas, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iiL  p.  ago. 

*bnfiiBlo  {J.--),  bnfalo,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  bu/{/)alo, 
bufolo,  or  Port,  bufalo,  fr.  Lat.  bUbalus,  Gk.  /3oti^aXor,='a 
kind  of  antelope',  'a  wild  ox'.  The  form  buffle  (through  Fr. 
buffle),  whence  perhaps  buffle),  is  earlier  than  buffalo. 


BUFFOON 

I.    name  of  several  kinds  of  oxen,  esp.  Bos  bUbalus,  and 
the  American  bison ;  also,  attrib. 

V  1511  in  great  Indyen... there  be  bulfeUet  \,sic\  and  cores :  Of  tie  neme 
landes,  m  Arbcr's  First  Three  Eng.  Bks.  on  Anter.,  p.  xxia./i  (1885).  1633 
but  the  sayd  Cariamer  assembled  his  company  and  folowed  hym  so  nere  that  in 
every  place  abode  camelles,  buffelles,  and  other  l>agans  that  myght  not  folowe 
the  grele  Turke :  R.  Copland,  Victory  agst.  the  Tnriies,  in  Dibdu's  Typ.  Ant., 
VoL  111.  p.  iiT.  1565  An  Elephant  excedeth  in  greatnes  thre  vilde  oxen  calleti 
f:R.EDE      '■  •  — 


Bniali: 


1600  Buflet,wildi 


LDEN,  Newe  India,  p.  ij  (Arber,  1885). 
called  by  the  Greekes  Onagri,  and  Dantes  (of  whose  hand  skint  thc^  maka  all 
their  tai^ets):  "         ~  '     "        "  " 


.  _     ):  ,JoHN  Pory,  'Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  AJr.,  Intiod.,  p.  30.       1601  1 
Buffle  is  bred  m  AfiTrica,  and  carieth  some  resemblance  of  a  calfe  rather,  01 


the 
.  or  a 
stag:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  K.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  15,  VoL  l  p.  aoa]  1563  a  wylde 
bufallo  a  bull  very  great  of  bodyc :  I.  Shute,  Ttiw  Comm.  (Tr.),  ii.  sig.  Cc  1  r». 
1580  They  doo  plough  and  till  their  ground  with  kine,  buialos,  and  bulles : 
R.  Parke,  Tr.  Memteta't  Hitt.  CAi'ii.,  Vol.  lu  p.  56  (i8u).  1605  Doyoa 
not  smile,  to  tee  this  buffalo,  |  How  he  doth  sport  it  with  bu  headt  B.  Jonson, 
Volf.,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  p.  joo  (1616).  1614  Three  sortes  of  Beasts  this  Iland 
[Cyprus]  yeeldes,  which  differ  far  from  ours  in  England,  that  is  to  say  a  Buffella 
dittcis  from  an  Oxe...The  Buffella  it  a  Beast  after  the  maner  of  an  Oxe,  but  that 
hee  is  bigger:  W.  Davies,  Treeo.  A*  Voy.,  ng.  D  ^  r*.  1616  drawing  vp  the 
water  into  higher  cestems,  with  wheelet  set  round  with  pitchers,  and  turned  about 
by  Buffoloes:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trttv.,  p.  118  (163s).  1617  In  the  Roman  terri- 
tory I  naue  seene  many  Beasts  calleo  Buffoli^vix  Oxen...bauing  greate  homes 
with  foule  nottrels  cast  vp  into  the  Ayre:  F.  Moryson, //i>k.  Ft.  111.  p.  108. 
1625  desiring  to  haue  a  Bnffolo  for  saaificc:  Purchas,  Pilgritns,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv. 
p.  ss6.  —  Of  Buffldaes,  there  be  Sue  hundred :  ij.,  Bk.  iiL  p.  318.  1665  The 
Country  affords  withal  plenty  of  Beasu  of  tandry  torts,  as  Buffolos  and  Cows: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  16  (1677).  1679  what  may  I  expect  to  doe,  I 
Wb'  have  quell'd  so  vast  a  Buffau\  S.  Butler,  Hndibrtu,  Pt.  111.  Cant.  L  p.  6. 
1768  The  Buffaloe  of  Canada  is  bigger  than  ours :  Father  Charlevoix',  Acet. 
Voy.  Canada,  p.  68.  1888  whence  the  prepared  material  was  dragged  op  by 
buffaloes  to  Orvieto:  C  C  Perkins,  Ittsl.  Sculft.,  p.  53. 

2.    a  buffalo-robe ;  buflfalo-hom. 

Variants,  i6c.  bufallo,  bufalo,  17  c.  buffella,  buffalo  (pi. 
buffoli),  buffelo,  buffala,  17  c— 19  c.  buffalo,  i8  c.  buffaloe. 

♦buffet, J*.:  Fr. 

I.  a  sideboard,  side-table  for  china,  glass,  plate,  &c. ;  a 
cupboard  for  the  same  kind  of  articles.  The  word  was 
adapted  in  various  forms  in  17,  1 8  cc.  The  spelling  beau- 
was  common  in  18  c. 

(1600  one  footed  standing  tables,  buffotes,  and  cimbourds:  Holland,  Tr. 
Livy,  Bk.  xxxix.  p.  1096.)         1801   His  wife  fidgeted  at  a  buffet,  in  which  she 


began  to  arrange  some  cups  and  saucers :  U.  Edcbworth,  Angelina,  dk.  iL  p.  ag 
(1833)1  1816  The  sweet  cakes  on  the  buffet:  J.  Austen,  Emnus,  VoL  11. 
ch.  viL  p.  136  (1833).  1886  In  richer  estahlishments  both  the jpredoos  metalt 
appeared  in  profiuion  on  the  buffet :  E.  B.  Hamilton,  in  Eng.  Hut.  Rev.,  Apr., 
p.  873. 

2.    a  refreshment  bar. 

'O'bnffo,  sb.:  IL,  adj.  =>' comical,  burlesque',  sb.«' comic 

actor',  'a  light  comedian' :  a  comic  actor,  a  singer  in  op^ra 

bouffe;  also,  attrib. 

1819  one  of  thes^  the  boffo  of  the  party :  Byron,  Dot  JW.  tr.  IxxL 
1882  Ward  was  an  admirable  buffo  dnger:  "S.  Hozunr,  Reutsuiee.,  VoL  11.  ch. 
lix.  p.  6. 

buffoon  (-i^),  bnffon,  buffone,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  buffon, 
bouffon,  or  directly  fr.  It  buffone:  a  jester,  mimic 

1.  an  actor  of  low  comedy,  a  jester,  a  clown. 

1589  Roscisss...iiM  best  Histrien  or  buffon :  Puttenh am,  Etsg.  Poet.,  I.  xiv. 
p.  48  (1869).  1603  consklerinjt  that  the  said  GaJia  was  no  better  than  one  of 
the  buffons  or  pleasants  that  proiesse  to  make  folke  roetry  and  to  laugh:  Hol* 
LAND,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  11^.  1604  For  which  enteiprise  Latymer  had 
natoraUy  a  singular  talent,  bdng  indeed  tKimc  to  be  a  Buffone  or  public  jester : 
R.  Parsons,  Three  Conv.  qfEngL,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  11$.  1618  there  was 
about  the  King  a  kinde  of  Buffon  or  Jester :  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  iii.  p.  ;  (1645). 
1625  there  are  also  Buffont  of  all  sorts,  and  such  as  shew  trickes:  Purckas, 
Pilgrimx,  VoL  it.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1595. 

2.  one  given  to  low,  broad,  or  extravagant  jests,  one  who 
aims  at  exciting  laughter  without  being  really  witty;  also, 
attrib. 

1598  age  was  authoritie  |  Against  a  buffon :  and  a  man  had^  then...reuerence 
pai'd  vnto  his  yeeres:  B.  JONSON,  Ev,  Man  in  his  Hum.,  ii.  5,  Wks.,  VoL  1. 
p.  36  (1616).  1599  Nay,  Bi;pi'ONE,  the  knight,  the  knight :  —  Ev.  Man  out 
o/his  Hum.,  v.  6, 1% ,  p.  166.  bef.  1783  a  Banter  fit  only  for  some  BuSiioa  in 
a  O)ffee-House  to  lally  a  Onrntiy  Put  with:  R.  North,  Examen  p.  661 
(i7«o)- 

bugger,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bougre:  lit  'a  Bulgarian':  one  of 
a  Paulician  sect  of  heretics  which  took  the  name  from  the 
country  of  Bulgaria,  members  of  which  came  West,  and  with 
these  the  Albigenses  were  supposed  to  be  identical ;  hettce, 
an  abominable  heretic  (14  c.);  one  charged  with  abominable 
crime  (16  c— 19  c);  a  low  term  of  vague  abuse,  or  merely 
meaning  'person',  'fellow'. 
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BUGIARD 
Inigiard,  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  It  bugiardo:  a  liar.    Rare. 

be£  1670  This  KQi|Eht  when  h«  is  in  a  Course  of  Malice  is  never  out  of  his 
Way ;  bat  Ulce  an  egregious  Bugiard  here  he  is  quite  out  of  the  Truth :  J.  Hackbt, 
Abt.  WUUamt,  Pu  I.  8a,  p.  71  (1693). 

*l>nlil,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Bouk,  an  Italian  designer  of 
marquetry  who  lived  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. : 
wood  inlaid  with  brass,  tortoise-shell,  or  other  material  in 
ornamental  patterns. 

1883  tlieie  was  neither  velvet,  nor  gilding,  nor  ivkL  nor  marfutirU :  Lord 
Lttton,  GttioliH.,  ch.  xix.  p.  37/9  (New  Ed.).  ISiS  mt  Cabinet.-.It's 
japann'd,)  And  it's  placed  on  a  splendid  buhl  stand:  Barkah,  Iivetds,  Ltg.-, 
p.  310  (1865).  1860  a  drawing-room  clock  and  a  Buhl  inkstand :  Thackeray, 
PenaenMUt  Vol.  It.  ch.  xxit  p.  94a  (1879).  1876  on  one  side  the  Marli  horses 
in  fiill  career  crowning  a  buhl  peoestal;  on  the  other  a  broiue  Laocoon,  with  his 
two  sons,  in  the  coils  of  the  brazen  serpents :  J.  Grant,  Oh€  0/  Six  Hwutr.,  ch. 
vi.  1^45. 

bnisson,  sb. :  Fr.,  /('/.  'bush'.    See  quotation. 

\9M  BiuMtoH, — ^A  whimacal  method  of  dressing  up  pastry,  ftc. :  Brbgion  ft 
HiLLSR,  Pratt.  Cotk,  p.  40. 

bukshee,  bukshi,  buktshy:  Anglo-Ind.     Seebnxee. 

bulafo:  Afr.    Seebalafoe. 

*biilbill,  sb. :  Pers.  and  Arab. :  name  of  several  species  of 
the  sub-family  Pycnonoti  of  the  Thrush  family,  admired  in 
the  East  for  their  song  as  the  nightingale  is  in  Europe. 

1660  the  Frogs  (the  Bull-bulls  or  philomels  of  this  inaxish  place)  assembled  in 
such  numbers,  and  chirped  such  loathsome  tunes,  that  we  wished  Homtr  would 
have  given  them  another  King :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  TVuf.,  p.  i73(i677X  1784 
We  are  literally  lulled  to  sleep  by  Persian  nightingales,  and  cease  to  wonder  that 
the  Bolbul,  with  a  thousand  tales,  makes  such  a  figure  in  Persian  poetry:  Sir 
W.  Jones,  in  Mnit.,  6^.,  11.  yi  (liaj).  (Yule]  181S  A  bird  unseen...  It 
were  the  Bulbul:  Byron,  Bridt  0/  Abydot,  11.  xxviii.  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  aS4 
(t83»X 

bnldmn,  sb. :  corruption  of  Turk,  bildilr:  manacles. 

I8SO  the  prevalent  opinioa  was  that  the  hmidrwt  was  to  be  our  habitation  in 
revenge  for  the  vizir's  disamwinted  ambition  at  Parga:  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trav.  m 
Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xL  p.  388. 

bnlgar,  si. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  bul^har:  Russia  leather, 
originally  exported  from  Bclghir,  a  kingdom  on  the  Volga. 
Also,  attrib. 

1638  Bulgary  red  hides ;  Court  Minuies,  in  Sainsbuiys  CtU,  of  State  Papers, 
£. /nA><,  VoL  III.  p.  184  (t878X  (Yule]  1678  They  carry  also  Bulgar- Hides, 
which  they  form  into  Tanks  to  bathe  themselves:  Fryer,  E.  India,  398  (1698X 
(<2.]  1769  Bulger  Hides:  J.  Long,  Selectitnu,  193  (1869).  Mb.]  18U 
Most  of  us  furnished  at  least  one  of  our  servants  with  a  kind  of  bottle,  holding 
nearly  three  quarts,  made  of  bulghir..,or  Russia-leather:  W,  Ousbley,  Trav.,  i. 
247.    \.ib.\ 

bdUmia,  Mod.  Lat.;  bouUmia,  Gk.  /SovXt/iia;  boolimie, 
Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  sb. :  insatiable  hunger,  canine  appetite,  chiefly 
a  symptom  of  mental  disease.    Also  metaph. 

1608  HouJiND,  Tr.  Ptut.  Mor.,  p.  14a  1680  ThoM  bodies  that  have 
the  Boulimia,  or  dw-appetite,  whatever  tney  eat,  it  affords  them  no  nourishment 
or  satis&ction:  J.  Flavbl,  Soul  0/  Man,  wks.,  Vol.  m.  p.  zos  (1799).  18S3 
Chie  incessant  hulimia  for  idolatry;  H.  Rogers,  Eel.  Faith,  144.  [N.  E.  D.J 
1880  Boulimia.. .may  be  due  to  a  very  irritable  sute  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach : 
Beaix,  Slight  AiltH.,  74.    {ib.] 

biillmns,  Mod.  Lat;  bonllmos,  Gk.  ^oSKXitns;  boolime, 
Fr. :  sb. :  bulimia  {q.  w.). 

1608  [See  aaOTMKUt].  1626  Boulime,  A  hungrv  disease  in  a  coM 
stomacke:  Cockcram,  Pt.  1.  (znd  Ed.X  17S1  A  Bulunus  is  a  Disease... 
wherein  the  Patient  b  affected  with  an  insatiable  and  perpetual  Desire  of  Eating: 
R.  Brooke,  Geu.  Practice  Physic,  iL  193  (3rd  Ed.X    (N.  E.  D.] 

bulla,  sb. :  Lat. :  an  ornament  worn  at  the  neck  by  noble 
Roman  youths,  laid  aside  when  they  arrived  at  manhood,  and 
consecrated  to  the  Lares.  This  word  came  to  mean  a  seal 
attached  to  an  official  document,  and  the  document  itself, 
and  in  these  senses  was  early  Anglicised  as  buU(e). 

1826  laying  aside  the  bulla  of  juvenile  incapacity:  Scott,  Woodttack,  1.  xL 
aSi. 

•bulletin  (.i  --),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  bulletin. 

1.  a  short  dispatch  or  report  published  by  authority. 

1791  The  pithy  and  sententioiis  brevity  of  these  bulletiiis  of  ancient  rebellioo : 
Burke,  Af^  U'higs.    [R.] 

2.  an  official  report  on  the  state  of  a  sick  person. 

1766  The  Dauphin  is  at  the  point  of  death;  every  mommg  the  physidans 
frame  an  account  of  him ;  and  fai^ipy  is  he  or  she  who  can  produce  a  copy  of  this 
lie,  called  a  bulletin:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  435  (1857X.  abt. 
1798  I  found  him  engaged  in  preparing  a  bulletin  (which  word  was  just  then 
travelling  into  universal  use):  us  Quincev,  Autobiogr.  Si.,  VoL  xiv.  ch.  ii 
p.  67  (1863X  1807  a  detailed  bulletin  of  black  eyes,  and  bloody  noses:  Beres* 
FORD,  Miseries,  VoL  II.  p.  xoi  (^th  Ed.).  1883    his  medical  attendants ^are 

unquestionably  incurring  a  senous  responsibility  by  publishing  no  bulletins: 
Staadard,  Dec  39,  p.  5. 
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3.    a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  society. 

bnllettino,  It ;  bollet(t)iiie,  Eng.  fr.  It  bullettitto,  bollet' 
tino :  sb.:  a.  memorandum,  a  certificate,  a  warrant 

1665  we  proceeded  towards  Ferrara  carrying  with  us  a  bulletino,  or  bill  of 
health:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  aoi  (187a).  1601  He.. .kept  under  Key... 
even  to  the  least  bolletines  and  short  notes  that  he  made :  Tr.  Liji  Father  Sar ft, 
46  (1676).  [N.  E.  D.]  1678  The  sealing  of  bolletines  for  them  that  are  to 
undertake  any  new  o65ce,  &c :  J.  Ray,  jfount.  Low  Couatr.,  178.    lib.] 

bnlse,  sb.:  Eng.  fc  Port,  bolsa,  fr.  Late  Lat  bursa,=*a. 
purse' :  a  package  of  diamonds  or  gold-dust 

I8SO  All  who  could  help  or  hurt  at  0>art,  ministers,  mistresses,  priests,  were 
.kept  in  good  humour  by  presents  of  shawls  and  silks,  birds*  nests  and  atar  of 
roses,  bmses  of  diamonds  and  bags  of  gomeas  UNole),  White's  Account  of  the 
East  India  Trade,  1691;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale,  i^i]:  Macaulav,  Hist.  Eng., 
VoL  IV.  <i.  xviil  p.  137  (1861). 

bTUnmelo,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  perhaps  fr.  Mahr.  botnbll,  bom- 
btla  [Yule]:  a  small  fish  abounding  on  all  the  coasts  of  India 
and  the  Archipelago  {Harpodon  nehereus) ;  when  dried  called 
Bombay  duck,  which  is  imported  into  England. 

1678  a  Fish  called  Bumbelow,  the  Sustenance  of  the  Poorer  sort:  Frvbr, 
E.  India,  67  (1698).  [Yule]  1787  We  were  met  by  above  a  hundred  girls 
carrying  on  their  heads  to  market  baskets  of  dried  fish,  which  in  this  country  are 
called  bumbeloes:  Archeeolopa,  viii.  a«i.    [Davies]  1810  The  bumbelo  is 

like  a  large  sand.eel ;  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  usually  eaten  at  breakfast  with 
kedgeree:  M.  Graham,  Joumal,  as  (181a).  (Yule]  1877  Bummalow  or 
Bobil,  the  dried  fish  still  called  ' Bombay  Duck' :  Burton,  Sind  Revisited,  1. 68. 
[i».] 

*bnnd,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  ft.  Hind,  band:  an  artificial  em- 
bankment, dam,  dyke. 

1810  The  great  bund  or  dyke:  Williauson,  V.  M.,  u.  via.  [Yule]  1860 
The  natives  have  a  tradition  that  the  destruction  of  the  bund  was  effected  by  a 
foreign  enemy:  Tennent,  Ceylat,  11.  504.  [».]  1876  We  must  build  a  bund 
(embankment)  at  that  sharp  comer  of  the  river:  Comhsll  Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  331. 
18B8  a  'bund',  or  dam,  to  be  formed  across  one  of  the  mountain  streams:  Lord 
Saltoun,  Scraps,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  196. 

bonder,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  bandar:  a  quay,  a 
harbour. 

1673  We  fortify  our  Houses,  have  Bunders  or  Docks  for  our  Vessels,  to 
which  belong  Yards  for  Seamen,  Soldiers,  and  Stores:  Fryer,  E.  India,  iij 
(1698X    (Yule]  1809    On  the  new  bunder,  or  pier:  M.  Graham,  yoKrjKs/, 

Jt  (iSiaX  [«*.]      1813  Gtou.  to  ith  Report  from  SeU  Comm.  on  E.  India,  s.  v. 

•bnndobnst,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  band-o-bast:  disci- 
pline, revenue  settlement 

1776  In  the  year  ii8o...when  the  Bundobustt  of  the  forms  took  place:  Trial 
of  Joseph  Fowke,  lilt.  1813  Bundoobust:  Gloss,  to  sth  Report  from  Set. 
Comm.  on  E.  India.  1884  English  superiority  in  &>iu£ija>t/— combination, 
arrangement,  strategy:  F.  Bovlb,  Borderland,  p.  109. 

bnneeya,  brmya,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  of  Bengal,  fr.  Hind. 
vaiifj'a,='ma.n  of  the  trading  caste' :  grain-deSer. 

1883  Those  who  have  credit  can  borrow  firom  the  village  buneeya,  who  at ' 
such  times  makes  a  harvest  of  his  calling:  Standard,  Aug.  31,  p-  4/6. 

*bangiilow,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Mahr.  bangli, 
fr.  Bengali  bangli,  a  derivative  of  .ff(i«^a,=' Bengal':  a  one- 
storeyed  house  of  light  materials  with  a  pyramidal^  roof, 
generally  thatched,  such  as  Europeans  usually  occupy  in  the 
mterior  of  India;  also  a  small  temporary  building  of  this 
type. 

1780  A  Commodious  Bungalo  and  out  Houses:  tnJ.  Ass.,  Dec  a3.  (Yule] 
1784  a  garden,  with  a  bungalow  near  the  house:  CaL  Gas.,  in  W,  S.  Seton-Karr's 
Selections,  1.  40.  [ib.]  abt.  1818  As  soon  as  the  sun  is  down  we  will  go  over 
to  the  Capuin's  bungalow:  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Stories,  di*c.,  p.  i  (1873)-  lib.} 
1880  Behold  the  hero  of  the  scene,  |  In  bungalow  and  palankeen :  A.  Dobson, 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre,  p.  177. 

bunjarree,  bunjary :  Anglo-Ind.    See  briitjarry. 
bnnyip,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1888  There  are  plenty  of  sea-gods,  little  better  than  salt-water  kelpies  or 
marine  bunyips:  Atlutueum,  Jan.  14,  p.  47/a. 

buollies:  Fr.    Seebouilli 

*biiona  numo,  phr.:  It,  ///.  'good  hand':  present  to  a 
driver  or  servant,  a  new  year's  gift.   Florio  gives  bonamano. 

1787  A  coach  costs  ten  pauls  ■  day,  buma  mono  included :  P.  BlCKPO  RD, 
Lett.fr.  ItaL,  Vd.  1.  p.  449  (i8o5X 

baono  stato,  phr. :  It :  good  state  (of  affairs). 

1830  the  (^ood  Esute  (huno  stato)  shall  be  esublished :  Lord  Lvttom, 
Rienii,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  a7/a  (1848)  —  joint  protectors  of  the  Buono  Stato :  ib., 
Bk.  II.  ch.  viii.  p.  53/1.  1860  the  Neapolitan  army  and  navy  will  adhere  to 
the  buon  stato,  or  new  order  of  things :  Once  a  tfeth.  Sept  15,  p.  333/1. 

bnontempo^  sb.:  It,  lit.  'good  time':  pleasure. 

1618  The  best  is  he  takes  nothing  to  heart,  but  gives  himself  buon  tempo: 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  of  Jos.  I.,  VoL  11.  p.  106  (1848X 
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bnrato,  si. :  Sp. :  a  light  fabric  of  silk,  used  for  veils  in 
Spain.  Akin  to  It.  ^ro//<7,  = 'bombasine ',  whence  Eng. 
borat(t)o,  and  Fr.  *«ra/',= "Silke-rash  j  or  any  kind  of  stune 
thats  halfe  silke  and  halfe  worsted"  (Cotgr.).  Hence  proba- 
bly is  derived  bnT(r)atine. 

1BT8  u<  yeardi  of  borato  at  iji.  nd,  a  jreaid :  RichmoHd,  Willi,  *j&  (1853X 
(N.  E.O.)  1089  fortie  peeco  or  sitke  and  twentie  peeces  of  bniato,  a  litter 
chaire  and  (uilt,  and  two  quitaaoles  of  ailke :  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Memdnat  Hist. 
Ckim.,  VoL  II.  p.  los  (i8s4>  —  calica  of  networke,  buratoi,  npumillas:  it., 
p.  36s-  1660  Boiatoes  or  Bombasines— narrow*  toe  tingle  piece  not  abort 
tS  yards,  vj/.:  Slat.  i>  Ckai.  II.,  c.  iv.  Sched. 

1619  the  new  deuised  names  of  Stuffes  and  Coloun,  Critpt,  Tamti,  Pltak,... 
BumUitu,  Pm'Vtltui:  Purchas,  Micfwcsmut,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  a6S. 

^Burdeaux,  Burdeaus,  Burdeux:  Fr.  See  Bor- 
deaux. 

^bureau,  fil.  bnreanz,  bureaus,  sb. :  Fr.  (but  often  pro- 
nounced as  if  Eng.  byoorow,  =.lL,ot  IL z.), lit.  'coarse  woollen 
stuff'. 

1.  a  chest  of  drawers  with  a  writing-board  [J.] ;  a  writing- 
desk  fitted  with  drawers. 

1699  CabintU  and  Bunaus  of  Ivory  inlaid  with  Tortoishell:  M.  Lism, 

gttm.  to  Paris,  p.  9.  bef.  1744  Tho'  in  the  dnw'n  of  my  japan  BwrtmuA 
dy  Grittam  I  the  Cation  shew;  Bramston,  Man  ^  TaiU,  p.  J3  (1733)1 
1748  and  opening  a  bureau,  todc  out  a  pair  of  scales:  Smollett,  Ktd.  RaSid., 
ch.  xxxv.  Mrlcs.,  VoL  i.  p.  ai^  (1S17).  1763  Queen  Caroline  found  in  a  bureau 
at  Kensington  a  noble  coUectun  of  Holbein's  original  drawings:  HoR.  Walpols, 
Vertne's  Anted.  PaintiHg,\ol.  i.  p.  79.  1806  bedchambers  blocked  up  with 
matted  trunks,  bureaux,  ftc. :  Beresford,  Miurin,  Vol.  i.  p.  110  (slh  Ed.). 
1811  she  sat  down  to  an  old  warm.eaten  bureau,  the  few  drawers  01  which  con- 
tained all  her  wardrobe :  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Cnmttii,  VoL  i.  p^  338  (and  Ed.). 
1878  He  looked  round  at...the  oaken  ImrtoM :  G.  EuoT,  Daii.  Dtronda,  Bk.  iv. 
ch.  xxxiv.  p.  195. 

2.  an  office,  esp.  for  the  transaction  of  public  business;  a 
donaae  (g.v.),  a  government  office,  a  government  shop,  a 
committee. 

1699  glad  to  retire  to  the  gilt  Btirtau  in  the  Palace  again,  to  refresh  my 
self:  M.  Lister,  ^mm.  to  Parii,  p.  aia.  17B1  that  sort  of  hand  in  which 
the  first  Cffmmii  m  foreign  bureaus  commonly  write:  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lttttn,  VoL  II.  Na  *j,  p.  i»  (1774X  1768  the  lint  being  found  in  one  of 
our  portmanteaus,  when  they  were  examined  at  the  buican,  cost  me  seventeen 
MvmtHlrit:  Smollett,  AVwic/ &*/^<i^,  iLWks.,  VoL  v.  p.  156  (1817).  1793 
The  department  of  the  treasury  [Turkey],  or  miri,  is  divided  into  twelve  bureaux; 
J.  Morse,  Atiitr.  Univ.  Gtogr.,  Vol.  IL  p.  4S3  (i795).  1828  The  imposts 
abolished,  the  Imrtaux  in  which  they  had  been  collected  became  useless:  'Luyt 
Morgan,  Salvaler  Una,  ch.  viL  p.  153(1855).  1860  the  thinly  veiled  window 
of  the  bureau:  Onct  a  Wttk,  Nov.  3,  p.  sao/i.  1888  The  tobacco  Bureaux 
are  nearly  always  bestowed  upon  people  living  in  towns:  Standard,  Feb.  a.  p.  3. 
—  The  Burtaux,  or  Committees  of  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  are  known  to 
be  opposed  to  the  measure:  ib.,  Feb,  6,  p.  4. 

boreancratie,  sb.:  Fr. :  government  by  departments  of 
public  administration,  officiidism,  government  officials  gene- 
rally.   Anglicised  as  bureaucracy. 

1818  Mr.  Commissioner,  like  his  elder  brothers^  charactefistically  repteseuted 
the  Bvrkaucratie,  or  office  tyianny,  by  whidt  Irehnd  has  been  so  king 
governed :  Lady  Morgan,  FL  matartky,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  35  (1819X 

bnrgo,  sb. :  It  borgo :  market-town,  suburb. 

1678  we  came  to  a  large  Burro  called  St.  DoMmi  J.  Rav,  youm.  Low 
CouHtr.,  ]\,  338.  —  Without  the  Walls  of  the  City  are  five  large  Borg^t  or 
Suburbs:  ii.,  p.  941.  1836  a  general  name  which  has  become  a  proper  one 
by  usage,  like  Ham,  Kirby,  &c  in  English ;  or  more  like  "  Borgo  "  m  Italian : 
Arnold,  Tlutc.,  viii.  14,  VoL  in.  p.  353  nott. 

burgomasco:  It    See  bergamaske. 

*bargomaster  {jl  =.  J.  =.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  burgemcester, 
assimilated  to  En^.  master,  and  sometimes  also  to  Eng. 
burgh.    Also  Anghcised  as  burghermaster. 

I.  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  Dutch  or  Flemish  town ; 
hena,  any  magistrate  of  a  foreign  municipality,  and  even  an 
English  or  Irish  borough-master. 

1063  A  good  burgmaister  and  ruler  of  a  dtie:  J.  Pilkincton,  Abdyat,  si^. 
Gg  v  t^.  1086  In  some  places  they  haue  Adttoyen,  or  Bourg.maisten,  as  m 
the  Cantons  of  Switserland,  aitd  m  the  free  townes  of  Germany :  T.  B.,  Tr.  La 
PrimamL  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  634.  1090  The  richest  Merchant  or  grauest  Burgh- 
master:  Greene,  Ntver  too  Latt,  14(1600)1  1096  with  nobility  and  tran- 
ouilliiy,  burgomasters  and  great  oneyeit:  Shaks.,  /  HtTi.  IV.,  \\.  i,  84.  1600 
Ine  townesmen  chose  one  of  their  cniefe  Burgo-masters  to  iu^e  of  cases  duill 
and  ciiminall:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lto't  Hiii.  Ajr.,  p.  335.  ini  These  mcny 
Burgomaisters  of  Saint  Gftutrt :  T.  Corvat,  Crmlitui,  Vol.  il  p.  4^3  {iTjfi}- 
1617  the  Master  of  the  Citirens,  or  Buigomaster  is  next  in  autnonty  to  the 
Maior:  F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Pt.  ill.  p.  375.  1619  the  SrLRNE...not  attayning 
the  highest  Burgvmaittn  office:  Pukchas,  Mierocoimtu,  ch.  v.  p.  41.  1680 
The  Suiuti,  assembled  in  a  Diet  at  BaJa,  heard  the  Popes  Ntmcit,  and  receiving 
the  Brief,  one  of  the  Bnrgomaslen  of  Zttric  did  kits  it:  Brent,  Tr.  Stavti 
Hilt.  Cotmc.  Trtnt,  Bk.  v.  p.  413  (1676X  1633  For  their  Otfidan  govern- 

ment  they  have  variety  of  Officers,  a  Scout,  Bourgmasters,  a  Balue,  and  Vrotti. 
cla^tnt:  HowELu  Lrtt.,  11.  xv.  p.  38  (1645).  bef.  1670  And  I  trow  the 
Ptnian  Monarchs  have  lasted  longer  then  the  Biugo-Masten  of  Grttu: 
J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  Williami,  PL  L  330,  p.  334  (1693).       1704  They  choose 
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their  councils  and  bnrgomaslen  out  of  the  body  of  the  booigcois :  Addison, 
Wki.,  VoL  I.  p.  533  (Bohn,  1854).  bef.  1788  Holland,  where  a  Burgo-Master  or 
two,  with  a  Secretary.. .have  power  of  Life  and  Death :  R.  North,  Examtn, 
L  ii  8,  p.  35  (t74oX  1761  you  can  frisk  about  with  greffiers  and  bmgomasten: 
HoR.  Walpols,  Litttrs,  VoL  lu.  p.  441  (1857).  US6  the  villas  wouM  find 
little  &vaur  in  any  eye  save  that  of  a  retiied  skipper,  or  a  pipe-loving  buigo- 
master: Rtjl.  on  a  Ramilt  to  Gtrmanf,  Inlrod.,  p.  8. 

2.  name  facetiously  given  by  the  Dutch  to  a  species  of 
gull  {Larus  glaucus). 

1678  The  Great  grey  Gnll...called...at  Amsterdam  the  Burgomaster  of 
Groenland:  J.  Ray,  Tr.  Wilhti^i  OmitkoL,  Bk.  iiL  ch.  ik  p.  349.  1708 
Chambers  Cytl.,  SuppL 

«biirgonet  (^  .=.  _),  bnrgnenet,  bnrgamet,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
bourguignette,  fr.  Bourgogne,  =  Burgundy :  "a  certaine  kinde 
of  head-peece,  either  for  foote  or  horsemen,  couering  the 
head,  and  p^rt  of  the  face  and  cheeke"  (1598  R.  Barret, 
Theor.  of  Warres,  Table).    Also,  metapk. 

1079  MtHtloMi,  because  he  loued  his  Kercher  better  than  a  Burgonet :  Gos- 
son,  SehooU  <lfAi.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  48  (Arber).  1080  it  empient  the  Pagans 
burganet :  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  il  viiL  45.  1093    This  day  fll  wear  aloft  my 

burgonet:  Shaks.,  //  Htn.  VI.,  v.  1,  304.  1098  bee  shall  go  alwaye* 
gallantly  armed  with  a  faire  Millan  Conlet  and  Burgonet:  R.  Barret,  Tktor. 
of  Warrti,  Bk.  a.  p.  19.  1606  The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm  |  And 
burgonet  of  men:  Shaks.,  Ant.  tmd  Cltof.,  L  5,  34. 

burgoo  {J.^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  and  Arab,  burghul: 
boiled  wheat  dried  and  bruised,  used  in  the  East  for  making 
gruel  or  porridge;  hence,  thick  oatmeal  gruel  or  porridge, 
used  chiefly  by  sailors.    N.  E.  D.  gives  the  spelling  burgle. 

1704  Wheat  to  make  Bxrgu:  J.  Pitts,  Ace.  Moham.,  p.  19  (ist  Ed.). 
1731  They  take  two  Measures  of  this  \Pillou\,  and  one  of  Rict,  or  Bwrgot,  Le. 
Wheat  boil'd,  diyd,  and  ground  not  very  imuL  When  the  Ui^uor  boils,  the 
Rict  bebg  vnshM,  or  the  Burnt  nnwash'd,  is  put  into  the  Pot:  tb.,  pp.  ae,  33. 
1703  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppT. 

[Dozy  cites  the  forms  burgu,  borgu,  as  early  as  1612,  thus 
completing  the  proof  that  burgoo •*  burghul.'] 

burgrave,  bm^grave  {n  jl),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Ger.  Burggraf, 
= 'town-count',  or  'castle-count':  the  governor  of  a  town  or 
castle ;  hence,  a  hereditary  ruler  of  a  town  or  castle  and  the 
domain  attached  thereto. 

1000  foure  marquesses,  foure  landgraues,  foure  burgraues,  fonre  earies:  Bale, 
Eng.  Votariti.  Pt.  II.  sig.  B  8  V.  [C.  E.  D.]  17»7  In  Bohemia  the  title  of 
bttiggrave  is  given  to  the  chief  officer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quaUty  of 
viceroy:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Burggnmt. 

burgundass :  Anglo-lnd.    See  berknndanza. 

Buigmuly,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  Burgundia,  the  name 
of  an  old  province  in  the  east  of  France,  applied  to  the  rich 
red  wines  of  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  such  as  Chamber- 
tin,  Qos  Vougeot,  Richebourg,  and  Romans  There  are 
also  white  Burgundies,  of  which  the  best  is  Montiachet. 
Burgundy  wine  is  also  found  in  English  use,  especially  in 
pi. 

1671  whOe  we  that  drink  Buigimdy,  like  Bay-Mes,  are  green  and  flourish  all 
the  year:  Shadwbll,  Hnmoritti,  L  pu  4.  1679  Recover'd  many  a  desp'rate 
Campain,  |  With  Bonrdtttnx,  Burgundy  and  Chomfain :  S.  Bmxm,  Hudttrai, 
Pt.  IIL  Cant  iiL  p.  189.  1690  with  fuO  bowls  of  Burgundy  you  dine:  Drvsem, 
Don  Si6ail.,  ProL,  91.  1709  he  took  a  gkus  of  fair  water;  and  bv  the  infiisioa 
of  three  drops  out  of  one  of  his  phials,  converted  it  into  a  most  beaulifiil  mile 
Burgundy.  Two  more  of  the  same  kind  brightened  it  intoapeifect  Langueooc : 
Addison,  Taittr,  Feb.  9,  Wk*.,  VoL  u.  p.  04  (1854X  1738  The  meUow-tasted 
burgundy :  J.  Thomson,  Autunm,  703  (1834J;  1748  cnunming  down  his  envy... 
with  the  wing  of  a  pheasant,  and  drowning  it  in  neat  Burgundy:  Grat,  Lttttrt, 
No.  lix.  VoL  I.  p.  131  (1829).  179s  ordered  up  a  flask  of  Burgundy: 
H.  Brooke,  Footo/Qual.,  VoL  11.  p.  s- 

Bnrldan  (John),  a  celebrated  Schoolman  of  14  c.,  native  of 
Bethune  in  Artois,  who  taught  in  the  university  of  JParis,  and 
whose  'ass'  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  He  is  said  to  have 
propounded  this  dilemma — "  Wnat  would  an  ass  do  if  placed 
between  two  bushels  of  oats,  or  between  a  bushel  of  oats  and 
a  pail  of  water,  so  that  the  action  upon  his  senses  from  each 
side  was  exactly  equal  ?  "  It  was  supposed  that  this  question 
could  not  be  answered  without  arriving  at  an  absurd  con- 
clusion. 

I860  the  ass  of  Buridanus:  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Leet.  Log.,  i.  466.  1868 
This  illustratioo  is  ^ledally  associated  with  Joannes  Buridanus,  a  celebrated 
Nominalist  of  the  14th  century,  and  one  of  die  acutest  reasooers  on  the  great 
question  of  moral  liberty.  The  supposition  of  the  ass,  &a,  is  not,  however,  as  I 
have  ascertained,  to  be  found  in  his  writings:  —  in  Reid's  fVit.,  VoL  L  p.  338. 

burkundauze,  burkandaz,  burkendoss,  burkon- 
doss,  burkundaz:  Anglo-lnd.    See  berkondauze. 
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^^nrlesana  (-^  s^),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  burlesque,  fr. 
It.  ^r/<M<r0,= 'jocular',  'pleasant'. 
I.  adj. :  I.    droU,  jocular,  odd. 

16S6  Burltsqiu  (luUdrolish,  meny,  pleauant :  Blooht,  Gl—arr.  1763— 
71  Gntfaam  speaks  of  roller  as  extravagant  and  burlesque  m  bis  nuumen: 
Hos.  Wauole,  Vertue'i  Aiucd.  PaiHting,  ill.  8  (1786X     [N.  £.  D.} 

I.  adj. :  2.  Art,  and  Lit.  ludicrous,  comically  or  ironically 
imitating  serious  composition. 

1667  the  images  of  the  Burlesque  [Poesie]... beget  laughter:  Drvden,  .4mm. 
Mim^.,  sig.  A  B  v'.  1717  the  novelty  of  it  may  give  it  a  burlesque  sound 
la  oat  language:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  LttUn,  p.  i67(i897X  1788  we 
caonoc  conceive  that  the  sublime  genius  01  Zeuxis  ifould  descend  to  the  mean 
employment  of  caricature  or  burlesque  drawing;  Gent.  Mag.,  Lviii.  i.  ii8/s. 
18S3  any  descent  into  the  ridiculous  or  burlesque:  Moors,  Byron^  VoL  11. 
p.  III. 

II.  sb. :  I.  ironical  or  comical  imitation  of  serious  com- 
position in  literature  or  the  drama ;  a  literary  or  dramatic 
work  in  this  style. 

1667  1  hear  Mr.  Waller  is  turned  to  burlesque  among  them,  while  he  is 
alive^  SiK  W.  Tbmpui,  in  Fmr  C.  Enr.  Lttt.,  123.    (N.  E.  D.]        17U  Dog- 

fercl.  Humour,  Burlesque,  and  all  the  trivial  Arts  of  Ridicule;   Spectator, 
\o.  949,  Dec.  25,  p.  354/1  (MorleyX         1886    Such  versatility  in  a  writer  of 
burlesque  is  highly  to  be  commended:  Athautum,  July  xo,  p.  45/2. 

II.  sb.:  2.    a  mockery,  an  extravagant  or  absurd  imitation. 

1748  he  appeared  a  burles(]ue  oa  all  decorum :  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand., 
ch.  ]dv.  Wks.,  Vol  \.  p.  305(1817). 

'"Irarletta,  sb.-.  It,  dim.  of  burla,=''{un',  'joke':  comic 
opera,  light  musical  comedy. 

1748  The  burlettas  are  begim :  HOR.  Walpols,  Lttttrt,  Vol  11.  p.  135 
(1857X  1787  There  is  another  theatre  for  burlettas  and  plays:  P.  Bbckforo, 
Z^//.  /r.  ItaL,  Vol.  I.  p.  66  (1805).  1818  the  burletu  of  Cymon:  Ladv 
MoRCAN,  FL  Macarthy,  Vol.  in.  ch.  i.  p.  68  (1819X 

'bninons  {mil,  Fr.  -ou-,  s—z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  burnous, 
it.  Arab,  bumus.  Sometimes  treated  as  a  pL  with  sing. 
bemou,  or  bemoo{e). 

1.  a  hooded  cloak  usually  worn  by  Moors  and  Arabs. 

[1600  the  poorer  sort  haue  onely  their  cassocke,  and  a  mantle  ouer  that 
called  Ikunussi, and  a  most  course  ca^:  John  Pory,  Tr.  Lt^tHUt.  A/r.^r,.  142. 
16S6  a  white  Booet,  like  vnio  a  Btmuao:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol  n.  Bic  vii. 
p.  io7t.]  1690  The  black  Caps  and  Bemous  they  are  oblig'd  to  wear; 

MoTTBUX,  St.  Olm't  Morocco,  81.  —  Bemooe:  ii„  91.  tN.  E.  D.)  1797 
The  white  or  blue  hood,  the  purpose^  of  which  seems  to  be  to  guard  against  bad 
weather,  and  which  is  called  oomut,  is  likewise  a  ceremonial  part  of  dress ;  En^c, 
Brit.,  S.V.  Morocco.  1819  the  scarlet  beznoos  lined  with  sky-blue  satm : 
T.  HoFB,  Anatl.,  Vol  i.  ch.  zi.  p.  103  (i8so)i  1830  the  ttntoiute  is  thrown 
carclesdy  over  the  shoulder:  E.  Blaquiers,  Tr.  Sig.  PanoHti,  p.  17a (snd  Ed.). 
1864  The  liTer<oloured  man  in  the  dingy  white  turban,  the  dnggleuiled  blue 
burnous,  the  cotton  stockings,  and  the  alpaca  umbrella:  G.  A.  Sau^  Quito 
AloHt,  Vol  I.  ch.  I  p.  3.  1876  Whiter  than  thy  white  burnous  |  That  wasted 
chedt :  M.  Aknolj),  Poetia,  Vol.  IL  176  (1885X 

2.  n  kind  of  cloak  worn  by  European  women  somewhat 
like  the  Oriental  garment 

1878  She  folded  her  hands  in  her  burnous :  G.  Euot,  Dan.  Dtronda,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  xxxvi.  p.  334. 

bnrr,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Hind,  bar:  the  banyan-tree  {Fiats 
indica). 

1808  The  Momah  tree  was  here  and  there  to  be  seen,  and  rarely  the  Burr 
and  Piepul:  J.  T.  Blunt,  Atiatic  Rot.,  vii.  61. 

burracbo:  Eng.  fr.  It  or  Sp.    See  borachio. 

bnrratine,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  It  burattino :  "a  sillie  gull  in  a 
Comedie"  (Florio). 

1617  A  She-monster  delivered  of  six  Burratines,  that  dance  with  six  Panta- 
loons: B.  JoNSON,  Vititm  Del.,  Wks.,  p.  605  (1865). 

Bunch,  pi.  Bnrscheii,  sb.:  Ger.,  'fellow',  'comrade',  'stu- 
dent': a  student  in  a  German  university. 

1848  Hans  said  that  she  advertised  one  at  Leipzig:  and  the  Burschen  took 
many  tickeu:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  345  (1879X  1867 
the  Bunch  had  had  too  much  Thronerhofberger  the  night  before ;  and  possibly, 
as  Burschen  will  in  their  vacations,  the  night  before  uiat  also:  C.  KiNCSlxv, 
Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xxviL  p.  477  (1877X 

'Burschenschaft,  sb. :  Ger. :  association  of  German  stu- 
dents. The  Burschenschaften  were  clubs  distinct  from  the 
modem  Corps  (see  coips)  and  the  old  Landmaunschaften, 
being  of  a  quasi-political  character.  Their  Uberal  tendencies 
led  to  their  suppression. 

1886  After... undergoing  some  months*  imprisonment  for  his  share  in  the 
BirKhtmcha/t,  he  became  a  Privai  Docent  at  Halle:  Athttueum,  July  31. 
p.  146/a. 

burse:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  bourse. 
*b  u  s.    See  omnibns. 
s.  D. 
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^btuhman,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  or  after  Du.  boschjesman,'^^ ^ 
man  of  the  bush'  (in  S.  Africa),  orig.  applied  to  natives. 

1.  a  South  African  native,  esp.  a  tribe  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  a  Bosjesman. 

1786  their  Lego-Hottentots,  or  else  such  6oshies-men  as  have  been  caught 
some  time  before,. ..endeavour  to  spy  out  where  the  wild  Boshies-men  have  their 
haunu:  Sparrhan,  in  Emyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Botkitt-men  (1797).  1814  The 

Boshies-men  are  the  most  expert  marksmen  of  all  the  Hottentots:  Tr.  Tku*. 
berj^s  Acct.  C.  Good  Ho^,  Pmkerton,  VoL  XVL  p.  13a  1840  It  was  just  such 
a  meal  as  a  hungry  cannibal  would  have  made,  or  a  Cafiree,  or  wild  Boshieman : 
Fraser,  Kooraittan,  b*c..  Vol.  a.  Let  vi.  p.  140. 

2.  an  European  living  in  the  bush,  or  the  interior  of 
S.  Africa. 

busk,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  busc:  a  strip  of  wood,  whalebone, 
steel,  or  other  stiff  material  for  stiffening  the  front  of  a 
corset ;  hence,  a  corset. 

1698  A  buske,  a  mask,  a  fan,  a  monstruous  ruff:  Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  1607 
Purles,  Falles,  Squares,  Buskes,  Bodies,  Scarffes,  Neck-laces :  A  Brewer, 
Lingua,  iv.  6,  sig.  I  3  ro.  1668  she  has  not  worn  her  Busk  this  Fortnight : 

Dryden,  Wild  GaUant,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  55  (1701). 

busorman,  bussarman:  Eng.  fr.  Ttirk.    See  bosennan. 
bnssola,  sb. :  It :  mariner's  compass. 

1691  to  examine,  discouer,  view,  take  notice,  the  prospectiue  &  plot  of  euery 
place  with  aduised  iudgement,  &  not  by  fortune  as  many  are  accustomed,  for  that 
thev  cannot  otherwise  do,  not  hauing  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Bussota,  which 
vritn  great  Industrie  hath  bin  to  this  end  found  out  and  made  more  ample  by  the 
CoHte  lutio  de  Tiene:  GarrarX),  Art  Warre,  p.  136. 

bast,  Eng.  fr.  It. ;  bnsto.  It :  sb. 

1.  a  sculptured  or  plastic  representation  of  a  human  head 
with  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  breast. 

1636  I  haue  foure  bustoes,  and  some  heades  and  peices  collected  in  Asya  and 
Paris  [Paros):  Sir  Th.  Roe,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Anc.  Mart,  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  199 
(i88a).  1644  bustos  of  Pan  and  Mercury,  with  other  old  heads:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  in  (187s).  1646  a  church. ..formerly  sacred  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  as  the  Greek  letters  carved  on  the. ..busts  of  these  two  statues  testify :  id,, 
p.  157.  1699  an  infinite  number  of  Busto's  of  the  Grand  Monarque :  M.  Lister, 
Toum.  to  Paris,  p.  25.  1717  you'll  make  the  better  Busto  for  it  [growing 
lean]:  Pope,  IVis.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  30(1757).  1700   buy  me  such  bustoes,  and 

vases,  as  you  shall  find  are  universally  allowed  to  be  both  antique  and  fine :  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  Iviii.  Misc.  Wks,,  Vol.  11.  p.  365  (1777X       bef. 
1764  bustoes  so  maimed,  and  pictures  so  black:  Fielding,  U^is.,  Vol.  iv. 
(1806).  1766    Dost  think  that  such  stuff  as  thou  writ  st  upon  Tabby  . 

procure  thee  a  busto  in  U^eetmiruter-AMey:  C  Anstey,  Nem  Bath  Guidt, 
Wks.,  p.  107  (i3o8).  1798  They  likewise  found  among  the  ruins  of  this  dty 

(Herctilaneum]  multitudes  of  statues,  bustos,  pillars:  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Univ. 
Geoer.,  Vol.  II.  p.  435  (1796)  1816  no  term,  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  defines 
without  circumlocution,  what  the  modems  call  "a  bust":  J.  Dallaway,  O/ 
Stat.  &-Scttlft.,f.  59. 

\  a.  a  commemorative  sculpture  of  the  bead,  with 
breast,  &c.,  of  a  deceased  person ;  hence,  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment 

1789  in  a  poetical  corner  I  believe  his  busto  will  disturb  none  that  lie  near 
him:  C.  Whbatly,  Let.,  in  Livot  0/ Eminent  Men,  A'c,  Vol.  11.  p.  116  (1813). 
bef.  1771  Can  storied  uni  or  animated  bust  |  Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting 
breatht  Gray,  Elegy. 

2.  the  upper  part  of  the  tnmk  of  the  human  body ;  the 
bosom,  or  bosom  and  shoulders,  esp.  of  a  woman. 

1738  Chambers,  Cycl.  1819  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust  1 1  ne'er  saw 
justice  done,  and  yet  she  was  |  A  frequent  model:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  n.  cxix. 

bustan.    See  bostaogi-bashL 

bnstee,  sb. :  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Hind,  basti:  a  native  village, 
or  a  group  of  huts  in  a  native  quarter,  in  India. 

1888  The  native  town  consists  of  collections  at  huts  which  are  known  as 
"Bustees";  Sat.  Rov.,  VoL  56,  p.  301/x 

bat,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  butt,  mark,  aim,  object  Anglicised  as 
but  in  14  c.,  generally  spelt  butt  in  17  c. 

1640  which  was  the  sole  ^/  of  his  designes:  H.  H.,  Treat.  Int.  of  Princet 
^  Statu  o/Ckritttnd.,  p.  34. 

but(t)argo:  It    Seebotargo. 
bavette,  sb. :  Fr. :  tap-room.  . 

1880  We.. .went  into  the  stove-stifling  heat  of  the  little  bnvette  of  the  station 
to  keep  ourselves  warm  whilst  waiting  for  the  train:  ComkiU  Mag.,  No.  306, 
p.  S97- 

baxM,  boxie,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  bakshi:  a  military 
paymaster. 

1616  gaue  present  order  to  the  Bnxy,  to  draw  a  Firma  both  for  their  comming 
vp,  and  for  their  residence :  Sir  T.  Roe.  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv. 
p.  541  (1635).  1701  The  friendship  of  the  Buxie  is  not  so  much  desired  for  the 
post  he  b  now  in,  but  that  he  is  of  a  very  good  fiimily,  and  has  many  relations 
near  the  king:  In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Madras,  i.  378  (1861).  [Yule]  1768  The 
buxey  or  general  of  the  army,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  closed  the  procession : 
Orme,  tfist.  Mil.  Trans.,  \.  36  (1861).  \ib.\  1804  A  buckshee  and  a  body 
of  hone:  Wellington,  .Dm>.,  m.  80(1837).    (ij.]         1861  he  was  accused  of 
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BUXEE 


having  doae  hit  b«M  to  urgs  the  people  of  Dhar  to  rise  againit  oui  Govemment, 
and  several  of  the  witneaies  deposed  to  this  elfect;  amongst  these  the  Bulishi: 
Major  McMullbn,  Mmu.  en  Dhar.    XH.'S 

buxee,  buxi(e):  Turk,  and  Pers.    See  baksheesh. 

Trazenry,  bnzaxiy,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  of  doubtful  origin :  a 
matchlock-tnan ;  apparently  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as 
berknadanze  (g.  v.).    [Yule] 

1748  all  the  Militaiy  that  weie  able  to  travel,  ito  buxeiries,  4  field  pieces, 
and  a  large  quantity  of 'ammunition:  In  J.  Long's  StltcHoni,  p.  i  (1869X  (Vide) 
1TT8  Bucksenias.  Foot  soldiers  whose  common  arms  are  onl^  sword  and  target : 
Ghuary,  in  Grose's  y»f<>f  (and  Ed.X  \ib.\  1800  the  native  troops  employed 
at  Qdcutu... designated  Buxarries  were  nothing  more  than  BurkamUtM;  Capt. 
A.  Brooms,  Btneal  Armji,  i.  93.    [ii.] 

buyurdee:  Turk.    See  bonyotirdee. 

buza:  Turk.    Seebooza. 

byoke:  It    Seebajocco. 

Byram:  Turk.    See  Bairam. 

by  ram:  Pers.    See  baliain(i). 

byza,  byze :  ?  Port    See  biza. 

byzaat  {-  s),  bezant  (.i  -),  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  desdn, 
ft.  Lat  byzaniius  {nummus),  fr.  Lat.  Byzantium,  Gk.  BvCai^ 


CABACK 

1.  a  gold  coin  named  from  the  place  where  it  was  first 
struck,  vis.  Byzantium  (Constantinople).  There  were  also 
silver  byzants.    The  value  of  the  coins  varied. 

bet  1800  |wr  was  ioseph  in  seruage  said,  |  For  tuenti  betaads  (r.^  besaimdes. 
Northern  MSS.  besauntis]  mu  and  tald;  Cursor  Mundi^  4194.  1788  he  v> 
cepted  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand  bysants ;  Gibbon,  DkI.  dr*  FuU,  VoL  xi.  cb.  lix. 
p.  139  (1813).  1836  ten  bttanti  of  gold:  J.  F.  Davis,  Chiiutt,  VoL  il. 
P-437- 

2.  the  gold  offered  at  the  altar  by  a  sovereign  of 
England. 

1847  The  gold  offered  by  the  King  at  the  Altar  when  he  receives  the  Sao*- 
ment...is  still  called  Bytanf.  E.  Chambsrlavhb,  St.  Ct.  Brit.,  1.  ii.  11,98(1743)1 
IN.E.D.) 

3.  Herald.  (?  never  bysant,  bisani)  a  gold  roundel. 

I860  she  had  not  a  pedigree  to  flutter  in  the  Esoe  of  the  world,  blazoned  with 
bezants  of  gold,  and  rich  in  heraldic  quarterings :  Ouida,  Stratkmort,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  vi  p.  88. 

^Byzantine  (—  ±  —),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Byzan- 
/r/t»5,=' pertaining  to  Byzantium'. 

1.  adj. :  pertaining  to  the  style  of  architecture  (or  art), 
characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Roman,  or  Greek  Empire,  dis- 
tinguished by  use  of  the  round  arch,  the  dome,  and  rich 
mosaic  work. 

1878  That  such  a  glorious  result  as  Byzantine  architecture  should  have  beoi 
produced  out  of  materials  so  lifeless  speaks  volumes  for  the  power  of  religion : 
G.  G.  Scott,  Riiy.  Acad.  Lat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  11. 

2.  sb. :  byzamt,  i  and  2. 


c. 


0',  c:  Mus.:  name  of  the  fourth  and  eleventh  notes  of 
Guido  Aretino's  Great  Scale ;  now  the  name  of  the  key-note 
of  the  natural  major  scale.  Guide's  fourth  note,  C  fa  ut, 
was  C ;  his  eleventh  note,  C  sol  fa  ut,  c ;  his  eighteenth  note, 
C  sol  fa,  cc.    Our  C  is  also  called  Do. 

1S97  C  sol  &  vt:  Th.  Morlcv,  Mta.,  p.  3.  —  C  fit  vt...C  sol  fa:  it.,  p.  4. 
1609  C  sol  fa  ut :  Dodland,  Tr.  Omitk.  MiertL,  p.  9. 

0.',  C.,  abbrev.  for  Lat.  centum,  =>' a  hundred'. 
0.',  abbrev.  for  Lat.  <r{>)ro,  = 'about',  used,  generally  in  the 
form  c,  before  numbers,  esp.  dates. 

0.  M.,  abbrev. for  Late  Lat  Chirurgiae  Afagister,^' Master 
of  Surgery'. 

e'en  est  fUt  de  Ini,  phr. :  Fr. :  it  is  all  over  with  him. 

tieelt  &  dire,/Ar.:  Fr.:  that  is  to  say. 

♦c'est  la  gaeTre,pAr. :  Fr.,  'it  is  (the  way  of)  war':  it  is 
according  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  warfare. 

c'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute :  Fr.    See  ce  n'est  qne 
le  p.  p.  0.  c 
c'est  tont  dire,  pAr. :  Fr. :  this  is  to  say  all  (there  is  to  say). 

1887  In  this  last,  indeed,  b«  i*  successfully  himselt  Cat  t»ut  dirt:  Athf 
naum,  June  11,  p.  759/9. 

c'est  one  antee  chose,  phr. :  Fr. :  that  is  another  thing. 

1808  Macdohnel,  Diet.  Qtut. 

ca.,  &,  abbrev.  for  Lat  capitulum,'^' chapter'. 

1B80  V.  vj.  and  vij.  ca.  Mat :  G.  Joy,  A^  to  W.  Tiadalt,  p.  4a  (1883). 

ca  ira:  Fr.,='That  shall  go—':  opening  words  of  a 
popular  song  of  the  great  F|ench  Revolution. 

1816  one  of  the  peasants...began  to  pUy  (a  ira,  as  he  advanced  against  the 
enemy:  Edin.  Rn.,  VoL  16,  p.  ».  ISiU  They  say  that  the  Piedmontese 
have  at  length  risen— ^a  ira !  tivxoN,  in  Moore's  Hfi,  VoL  v.  p.  oa  (i83aX 


16,  p.  M. 
_  ,     I'm  I  BvxoN,  in  Moore's  H/e,  VoL  v.  p.  m 

1837  the  worId-&mous  fa.ira.    Yes ; '  that  will  go :'  and  then  there  will  eome—t 


Carlvlb,  Fr.  Kn.,  VoL  :.  Bk.  t.  ch.  vi.  p.  47.  1858—6  French  revo- 

lutionists, whose  ragged  legions  are. ..trampling  down  the  old  world  to  the  tune 
ctfaira:  Thackkrav,  Four GeoTgit,  p.  209(1875). 

ca.  sa. :  Lat.    See  capias. 

*Oaaba  (s--),  Kaaba,  Alcaaba:  Arab.  ia'ba,='' squan 
house':  the  ancient  temple  of  Mecca,  which  is  the  chief 
object  of  Mohammedan  pilgrimage,  to  which  they  turn  when 
praying.    In  the  south-east  comer  of  the  wall,  on  the  outside 


of  the  building,  is  the  sacred  black  stone  supposed  to  have 
come  down  from  heaven.  Bedwell  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
Caaba  being  Mahomet's  sepulchre. 

161B  I  did  not  see  thee  at  all,  all  the  time  that  we  went  to  the  Alkaaba:  W. 
Bedwell,  MoHam.  Impost..  1.  3.  —  Alcaaba,  Alkaaba,  or  AUtaia,  is  the  name 
of  that  Cluirch,  Temple,  or  Mesgid  in  the  city  Hecha:  —  Arab.  Trudf.  —  Al- 
HAGE,  is  a  title  of  honour  and  dignitie  amongst  the  Turlces,  and  is  ginen  to  all 
such  as  bane  visited  the  Alcaaba  or  sepulcher  of  Hobammed:  ib.  1704  the 
Kabta,  or  (Gu&t]  Ttmftt  of  Mtdka :  J.  Pitts,  Aee.  Mokam.,  p.  s8.  1786 
the  emoassy  returned  wnich... consisted  of  the  most  reverend  Mouluhs,  who  had 
fulfilled  their  commission  and  brought  back  one  of  those  precious  besoms  which 
are  used  to  sweep  the  sacred  Caaba :  Tr.  Beck/ord't  Vatktk,  p.  6a  (188 A  1797 
The  double  roof  of  the  caaba  is  supported  within  by  three  octagonal  pUlars  of 
aloes*wood;  between  which,  on  a  bar  of  iron,  hang  some  silver  lamps.  The  out- 
side is  covered  with  rich  black  damask,  adorned  with  an  embroidered  band  of 
gold,  which  is  changed  every  year,  and  was  rormetly  sent  by  Che  khalifi,  after- 


wanis  by  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  is  now  provided  by  the  Turkish  <  . 
Eucyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  —  The  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Medina...stands  in  a  comer  of 
the  great  square,  whereas  the  Kaba  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  dial  of  Mecca : 
ib.,  %.v.  Medina-Tabutri.  1819  my  first  round  of  devotions  at  the  Kaaba : 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  n.  ch.  vi.  p.  98  (i8ao).  1838  by  the  holv  Caaba,  I  am 
like  to  profit  by  it:  Kuanlhask,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xv.  p.  303.  1880  the  keeper  and 
defender  of  the  Caaba:  E.  Blaquiekb.  Tr.  Sig.  Pamanti,  p.  363  (and  Ed.)i 
1886  the  Ka'abeh  at  Mek'keh :  £.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Eryft.,  Vol.  i.  p.  30a. 
1886  Measure  with  an  English  footnile  .every  Turkish  Cuba:  EHnooK, 
EtigL  Traits,  viii.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  5o(Bohn,  i86iS).  1887  The  "mount  of 
diamond"  whereon  they  stood  is  the  Caaba  towards  which  the  eyes  of  artists  of 
all  lands  have...been  reverentially  directed:  AtMtiutum,  Nov.  19,  p.  681/3. 

*eab,  kab,  sb. :  Heb.  gab :  a  Hebrew  dry  measure  of  the 
capacity  of  nearly  three  imperial  pints  English, 

1886  the  fourth  parte  of  a  Cab  of  doues  donge  wotth  fyne  syhier  pens : 
Coverdalb,  9 /Ttivx,  vi.  as.         1611  kab:  .SiMr,  ib.  1636    Kab,Tbit» 

wine  quarts:  CoCKBRAM,  Pt.  I.  (and  Ed.).  1797  CAB,  an  Hebrew  dry 

measure,  being  the  sixth  part  of  a  seah  or  satum,  and  the  xSth  part  of  an  cpbah : 
EucjK.  Brit. 

*cab :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  cabriolet. 

cabaan,  cabaa  (_  jl),  sb. :  Arab,  and  Pers.  gaidf :  an  outer 
garment  worn  by  the  Persians,  and  in  old  times  by  the 
Arabs ;  see  Dozy's  Diet.  det.  des  noms  de  Vitements,  p.  360. 

1693  Sitting...with  a  delicate  white  turbant,  and  a  long  red  lined  caban:  Rav, 
Trav.,  II.  13  (1705).  (N.  E.  D.]  1838  His  kabba  (the  outer  gannent  of  Ui 
ordinary  dress):  Fraser,  youm.  Kborasau,  p.  69.  1838  He  wore  a  kabba, 
or  ordinary  dress  of  dark-coloured  cotton-stuff:  KutMiibask,  VoL  L  ch.  xvii. 
P-»54- 

caback,.r^.:  ^mss.  kabak:  a  Russian  dram-shop  or  place 
where  vodki  is  sold. 

1891  In  every  great  towne  of  his  realme  he  hath  a  caback  or  drinking  houset 
G.  Flbtchbr.  Rustt  Commomu.,  58  (1836).    (N.E.D.] 
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CABAL 

*eabal'  (_/},  sd.i  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cadaU,  or  fr.  cabala 
iff.  v.). 

I.  the  Jewish  traditions  on  the  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  Aence,  any  mystical  tradition,  a  secret. 

ine  Conitable  of  the  Cutle  R(>tie-Crvm...taA  Kemer  of  the  Key«  |  Of  the 
whole  Kaball :  B.  Jonson,  Matfutt  (VoL  ilX  !>■  13a  (1040).  US8  They  much 
glory  of  then*  mysterious  Cabai^  whenn  they  make  the  refthty  of  things  to  depend 
upon  I«tten  and  Words:  Howsix,  Ltlt.,  vi.  jdv.  p.  a6  11645).  VWH  For 
nmtick  Leuniiig^inuidrous  able  |  In  Uagkh,  Talimum,  ana  Ciial:  S.  Botlsk, 
Hudibna,  Pt.  t.  Cant.  i.  p.  40. 

3.  a  secret  intrigue  entered  into  by  a  few  people ;  engage- 
ment in  such  intrigue ;  a  private  meeting  of  a  few  intriguers. 

1614  there  may  be  mysteries  and  cabals  'twixt  you  and  the  great  man : 
I.  CHAMBmLAiH,  m  Cotirt  &•  Timtt  iff  yat.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  334  (1848)1  1649 
The  SttppUcaots...met  aeain  at  their  several  Caballs :  Bp.  Gvtmrib,  tftm.,  23 
(iToaX  (li.  £.  D.]  1704  the  two  main  bodies  witbdrew...lo  the  futher  paru 
of  the  Ubrary,  and  there  entered  into  cabals  and  consults  upon  the  present 
emergency:  Swift,  Baitlt  Air.,  Wis.,  p.  104/1  (1869X  1T48  I  began  to  form 
cabals  against  my  persecutor:  Smollett,  Rid.  Rand.,  ch.  iL  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  8 
(1817X  1748  far  from  embaticing  tipon  any  account  in  cabals  and  opposition : 
Lotto  CnasTBRPiBLD,  Lttt.,  Bk.  n.  No.  znv.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  373  (1777X 
USS  To  tell  the  aiiecdote...at  those  little  cabals,  that  will  occasionally  take 
place  among  the  most  orderly  servants:  W.  Irving,  Bnuti.  Hall,  lit  93. 
|NrE.D.) 

3.  a  small  number  of  people  joined  in  secret  intrigue,  a 
sinall  faction,  a  clique,  a  coterie;  also,  attrib.  Applied 
specially  to  the  private  committee  (for  Foreign  Affairs)  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  II.,  and  hence  to 
his  five  ministers  Whose  initials  happened  to  form  the  word 
cabal,  viz.  Clifford,  ArUng^on,  Buckingham,  Ashley  (Earl  of 
Shaftesbury),  and  Lauderdale. 

1664  AndalltheCntfuteiofth'  Cahal\  A4jam  to  TMbt,»Xt*ringaiAfaU% 
S.  Bdtlbk,  Hudihras,  Pt.  u.  Cant  L  p.  97.  1667  The  Cabal,  however,  pre- 
vailed, and  that  party  in  Parliament:  £vblyn,  Diary,  Vol.  n.  p.  31  (i67aX 
1688  or  cabal  men  who  have  put  many  things  m  a  h«ip;  —  Ccmtfi.,  VoL  HI. 
1706  it  was  observed,  that  cabal  mxtved  a  technical  word,  every  letter 
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1  any  thing  that  bears  hard  upon  some  part 
of  another's  Carriage,  this  Creature,  if  not  in  any  of  their  little  Cabals,  is  rtm 


May  s8,  p.  567/3  (Morlevl 
business  than...any,  out  or  his  ( 


down  for  the  most  censorious  dangerous  Body  in  the  World :  Sp*ctaUfr,  No.  300, 

bef.  1788    the  Earl  had  more  Reach  in  this 

uiy,  out  of  his  Cabal,  thought  of:  R.  Nokth,  Examen,  I.  ii.  80, 

L73  (1740)1  lT4t  But  ooce  he  was  caught  in  a  trap,  and  found  himself  in  the 
sd  quarters  of  a  dangerous  cabal:  —  Liwt  ^  Nortkt,  Vol.  i.  p.  313  Q1836). 
1748  The  puzzling  sons  Of  party  next  appear'd,  |  In  dark  cabals  and  nightly 
juntos  mat;  J.  Thomson,  CastU  aflndcUnct,  i.  Uv.  p.  sit  (1834). 


cabal*,  caball,  sb.    See  quotations. 

1618  The  Cabal  is  a  wilde  Beast  in  this  Island  [Javal  whose  bones  doe  re- 
stiaine  the  blood  from  issuing  in  wounded  parties;  Purckas,  Pilerimagt,  1.  v. 
aiv.  517  (1617).  1660  The  Beast  out  of  which  the  Cabiix-stone  is  taken  is 
called  (^bslL  The  Ckituta  residing  at  Bantam  are  best  acquainted  with  him ; 
alb«t  some  say  that  in  Syam  and  me  y<trva  be  is  seen  the  oftnest:  Sir  Th. 
HsRauT,  Tmo.,  p.  359  (1677). 

*cabala,  cabbala,  sb.-.  Late  Lat.  cabbala,  ft.  Heb.  qabbltiah, 
='accepted  tradition'. 

1.  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews ;  particularly  the  occult 
philosophy  of  the  medieval  Rabbins,  which  was  represented 
as  having  been  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  from  im- 
memorial times,  and  as  containing  secrets  of  magical  power ; 
hence,  an  unwritten  tradition. 

1681  Cabala...is  derived  fro  man  to  man  by  mouth  only  and  not  by  wrytynge : 
FiSHM,  Wkt.,  333  (1876).  [N.  E.  D.  ]  1600  howbeit  their  arte  u  exceedmg 
dGfficult :  for  the  students  thereof  must  haue  as  great  skill  in  Astrologie,  as  in 
Cabala:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lnfi  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  149.  bef.  1637    And  that 

Motet  by  a  secret  Cahala  ordained  the  Lawes  of  Bentalem  which  they  now  vse : 
Bacon,  Ntw  Atlantis,  p.  36.  1646  Cabala,  from  above,  rather  than  any 
Philosophy,  or  speculation  here  below:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptntd,  Ef.,  Bk.  iv. 
ch.  xiii  p.  189  (z686X  1607  and  their  eyes  Divinely  enlightned,  these  shall 
know  that  in  the  true  Caiala,  Magick  and  Ivoarekadumu,  there  are  laid  up  far 
baoer  Treasures,  to  be  got  by  them  with  the  help  of  Oratory:  H.  Pinnbll, 
PUbt.  Rtf.,  p.  9.  1666  the  J'nm... spate  not  to  averr  fbut  from  a  Cabala  or 
reodved  Tramtion  fimn  their  Ancestors,)  that  upon  this  Mountain  of  Datnaan 
tfoak't  Ark  rested:  Sir  Th.  HntuBRT,  Truv.,  p.  301  (1677).  1676  a  kind  of 
CtMala,  which  they  call  [Gematria]:  J.  Smith,  Ckriit.  Rtlit-  Apfal,  Bk.  iv. 
ch.  iv.  1 1,  p.  aa.  1830  the  Talmud  and  Kabbala:  E.  Blaqouri,  Tr.  Sig. 
Ptaumti,  9. 157  (and  Ed.). 

2.  a  mystery,  an  occult  system  of  doctrine,  mystical  lore. 

1846  Atiralagtrs,  which  pretend  to  be  of  Cabala  with  the  Stars  (such  I  mean 
as  abuse  that  wwthy  Enquiiy)  have  not  been  wanting  in  their  deceptions;  Sir 
Th.  Browm,  Psnd.  Bp.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  lit  p.  0(1686).  1678  a  Trinity  of  Divine 
Hypostases,  wasafart oftheOr^ds. Cablala:  Cudwosth, Intttt. Syst.,  Pref, 
si(.  **  3  C.  —  it  was  really  a  piec*  of  the  old  Athtistich  Cabala:  ii.,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  iil.  p.  lai. 

caballst  (-i  —  jl),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cabaliste:  one  versed  in, 
and  professing  belief  in,  the  Jewish  cabala  {g.  v.) ;  hence,  one 
versed  in  mystic  lore  or  occtut  science. 


abt.  1888  of  the  whiche  knowlege  the  cabalyste*  doth  make  fyftie  gales:  Do 
Wbs,  in  Intrtd.  Dec  Imid.,  p.  1058  (Paris,  igtaX  1606  I  perceive  the  Cir- 
outdsed  Crew  |  Of  Caialists,  and  burly  Tatmndlstt,  |  Troubling  the  Chmrch 
with  their  mysterious  Mists;  J.  Svlvbster,  Tr.  Du  Bariat,  Triumph,  11.  xxiv. 
p.  178  (1608).  1611    CabaBttt,  A  Cabalist ;  a  professor,  or  vnderttander,  of 

the  lewes  traditions :  Cotcr. 

*cabaIlero,  sb. :  Sp. :  knight,  gentleman. 

1846  The  Spaniard  is  by  nature  high-bred  and  a  caballtn  and  responds  to 
any  appeal  to  qualities  of  which  his  nation  has  reason  to  be  proud ;  Ford, 
HantWi.  Stain.  Vx-i.^.  JO.  1867  the  c<sJ«/2m>V  horse.  Of  a  certainty  the 
other  caballtn  had  taken  it :  Brbt  Hartb,  fKtr.,  VoL  v.  p.  334  (1881). 

caban,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  caban,=A  "gabardine,  or  cloake 
of  felt "  (Cotgr.),  fr.  Sp.  gaban :  a  kind  of  overcoat 

1619  the  (jaloshaw's,  Cabands :  Purchas,  Mierccottmu,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  367. 

cabana,  sb. :  Sp.,  name  of  an  exporting  house :  a  kind  of 
cigar. 

1866  Stidcing  his  penknife  through  his  cabana:  OoiDA,  StraHsHon,  Vol.  I. 
ch,  xiL  p.  191. 

^cabaret,  .f ^. :  Fr. 

1.  a  wooden  building. 

1688  The  greatest  houses  were  heretofore  but  Cabarets,  the  OpitoU  was  at 
first  covered  with  thatch :  Sir  T.  Hawkins,  UitAaf.  Protptr.,  a6i.    (N.  E.  D.) 

2.  a  small  inn,  a  public-house. 

1656  Suppose  this  servant,  passing  by  some  cabaret  or  tennis-court  where  his 
comrades  were  drinking  or  playug:  Bp.  Bramhall,  Agtt.  Hobbss,  [J.]  1684 
the  poor  Cabantis  of  the  Gmks:  E.  Evekakd,  Tr.  Tavrmier's  yapan^  &•<.,  11. 
p.  41.  1709  The  Coffti-Hmutt,  Clubs  and  Cabant-Mtttinrt  are  infected: 

Mrs.  Manley,  A'>i<>  Alat,,  Vol.  11.  p.  133  (and  Ed.).  —  at  a  CabarrI  a  League 
distant...driiiking  Bumptrs:  ib.,  p.  aoi.  1748    I  inquired  for  a  cabaret  or 

public.house:  Smollett,  Rod,  Rand.,  ch.xIL  Wks.,  VoL  l  p.  366(iei7X  1818 
There  is  scarcely  any  cabaret  in  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland. ..where  a  tolerable 
breakfast  may  not  be  procured:  Ladv  Morgan,  FL  Maeartky,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv. 
p.  187  (1819).  1838  On  the  outside  of  the  cabant,  and  just  under  my  window, 
was  a  bench;  Lord  Lvtton,  Ptlbam,  ch.  xxL  p.  54  (1850X  1843  Still  less 
in  Cabant,  Hotel,  or  Eating-house:  Barham,  Ingoldt.  Xtg.,  p.  369  (t865X 

cabaretier,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  keeper  or  host  of  a  cabaret. 

1838  Not. ..the  daughter  or  kinswoman  of  a  base  cabantitr:  Scott,  Qntnt. 
Dnr.,  ch.  X.  p.  148  (1886). 

cabarito:  Sp.    See  cabrito. 

cabaya,  cabba(7),  sb.:  Malay:  a  long  tunic  of  cotton, 
muslin,  or  other  material. 

loss  The  King  is  apparelled  with  a  Cihx  made  like  a  shirt  tied  with  stHngs 
on  one  side;  R.  Fitch,  m  R.  Hakluyt's  y^ngtt,  VoL  11.  p.  386  (i^).    [YuR] 

abroad  a  thinne  cotton  lumen  gowne 
Voyages,  70.     [I'j.]  1684    three 

Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  aS.  —  attiring 
himselfe  in  red,  his  Tulipant,  Cabbay,  Boots,  Scabberd :  ti.,  p.  81.  1684  The 
habit  of  the  Pertiant  is  a  Robe  whidi  they  call  Cabaye,  that  comes  down  a  little 
betow  their  knees:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavertuer's  Trav.,  VoL  L  Bk.  v.  p.  337.  1878 
Overall  this  is  worn  fby  Malay  women)  a  long  loose  dressing-gown 'style  of  garment 
called  the  kafaaya.  This  robe  falls  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  is  fastened  down 
the  front  with  circular  brooches:  McNair,  Perak,  Sv.,  151.    [Vule] 

{From  Port,  ultimately  fr.  Arab.  gaba,='a.  vesture',  through 
'ers.  form  with  the  afox  of  a  noun  of  unity.] 

cabbala:  Late  Lat  fr.  Heb.    See  cabala. 

caber,  sb.:  Sc.  fr.  Gael.  <ra*ar,= 'pole',  'spar',  'rafter'. 
Known  in  English  from  the  Highland  sport  of  tossing  the 
caber,  the  caber  being  a  pole  roughly  hewn  from  a  fir-tree, 
with  one  end  thicker  than  the  other. 

cabillian,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  kabeljauw,  or  Fr.  cabiUaud 
(Cotgr.  cabillau),  =  '{xt%\i  cod',  not  'five  cod'  {morue):  fresh 
cod.  The  nautical  kabbdow  {g.  v.)  like  the  Swed.  kabeljo, 
Dan.  j&a^7<7»,  = 'stock  fish'. 

1678  The  Omimon  People  feed  much  upon  Cabiliau  (that  is  Cod-fish): 
J.  Ray,  Jonm.  Low  Conntr.,  p.  51.  1681  And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  Sea- 
Nymfht  saw  |  MTbole  sholes  of  Dutch  serv'd  up  for  Cabiliau :  A.  Marvsll, 
Misc.,  p.  III.  1781  The  Cabeliau  of  the  Sort  that  is  salted  at  the  Cape,  is  not 
spotted,  as  is  the  Iniia-Caheliem :  Mbolev,  Tr.  KoUmii  Cape  Good  Hope,  Vol.  11. 
p.  188. 

[All  the  forms  of  this  word  are  derived,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, fr.  Du.  kabeljauw,  which  Dr.  Chance  finds  in  use  as 
early  as  1350.] 

cabilo,  f 3.:  ?  cupola.    See  quotation. 

1630  those  Moteheat..MK  built  all  of  wonderfull  faire  stone,  with  their 
Cabiloet  couered  all  ouer  with  Lead:  Porchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  IL  Bk.  ix. 
p.  x6io. 

*cabinet  {j.  _  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cabinet, 

I.  gen. :  i.    a  small  cabin,  a  hut,  bower,  summer-house. 

1079  The  Lance  KneygkU  also  encamp  always  in  the  fielde  verie  stronglye, 
two  or  thr6e  to  a  Cabbonet,  theyr  Pyket  and  Armtur  standing  vp  by  them  in 
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readiDeue:  DiCGBS,  Stru4ut.,p.  lao.  U80  Hearken  awhile,  from  thy  grecne 
cabinet:  Spbns.,  SUt*.  Col.,  Dec.,  \j.  UM  Their  groves  he  feU;  their 
gardins  did  deface;  [  Their  arben  •poyle:  their  Cabinet!  luppresse :  —  F.  Q.,  IL 
xii-  S3.  1$M  ai  if  the  sanctuaries  and  sacred  cabinets  or  tabernacles  were  set 
open:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  S53. 

I.  I  a.    metaph.  a  dwelling-place,  secret  retreat 

UM  They  [blue  veins],  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet  |  Where  their  dear 
govemeM  and  lady  lies,  |  Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset:  Shaks.,  Licrtct, 
44a.  1695  plant  goodnesse  euen  in  the  secretest  cabinet  of  our  soules : 
SIDNXV,  A^,  Poet.^  p.  33  (1B68X  1699    seauester'd  from  sense  of  human 

sins,  I  Thy  soul  shall  joy  the  sacred  cabinet  I  Of  tnose  divine  ideas  that  present  | 
Thy  cbangM  spirit  with  a  heaven  of  bliss:  Pebls,  David  &•  Bttktaie,  p.  486/1, 
L  io(i86iX  • 

I.  I  b.    the  nest  of  a  bird,  or  lair  of  a  beast 

1698  Lo,  here  the  ffentle  lark,  weary  of  rest,  |  From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts 
up  on  high :  Shaks.,  Vtn.  and  Ad,,  854. 

I.  2.    a  private  room. 

1666  Ther  is  a  cabinet  ahoute  xii  footea  square,  in  the  same  a  lyttle  lowe  re- 
posinge  bedde,  and  a  table,  at  the  which  ther  were  syttinge  at  the  supper  the 
Queue. ..and  David  (Rizdo] :  Eakl  BBoroRD,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lttt.,  1. 186,  n.  310. 
tN.  E.  D.]  1616  the  Suttams  Cabinet,  in  form  of  a  sumptuous  Summer-house : 
Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  33  (1633).  16M  We  were  led  into  a  round  cabinet : 
EvBLVN,  Z^iarr,  Vol.  I.  p.  59  (1879).  bef.  1666    Hence  Cabinet-Intruders, 

Pick.Locks  hence :  J.  Clbvkland,  ffMx.,  ii.  pi  49  (1687).  1676  famous  in  the 
Cabins  of  Man,  and  Cabinets  of  Vtnia :  J.  Smith,  CArit/.  Rtlit.  Afftal,  Bk.  1. 
ch.  viL  I  3,  p.  55.  bef.  ITSS   Proceedings...many  also,  that  by  Way  of  Plot, 

were  transacted  in  Cabbets,  and  behind  the  Scenes:  R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  iii. 
9».  P-  «87  (ty^oX 

I.  3.  a  receptacle  for  valuables;  a  room  devoted  to  works 
of  art ;  a  museum. 

abt.  1660  Fayre  large  cabonett,  covered  with  crimson  vellet...with  the  Kings 
armes  crowned :  In  Otir  Eng.  Honu,  164  (i8«i).  [N.  E.  D.]  1601  he  liad  a 
cabinet  full  of  an  infinit  number  of  receits:  Hoi-land,  Tr.  PUh.  N.  //.,  Bk.  35, 
ch.  3,  Vol.  II.  P-  309.  1607    All  from  my  mouthes  rich  Cabbinet  are  stolne: 

A.  Brbwer,  Cingua^  i  1,  sig.  A  iv  f*.  1620  in  a  secret  Cabinet  there  were 

Letters  found  in  great  number;  Brbnt,  Tr.  Seavr's  Hist.  Counc.  TrtHt.  p.  Ixx. 
(1676X  1646    The  building  is. ..curiously  furnished  with  cabinets  of  pietra> 

commiaaain  ubies:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  193(1873).  16iS  They  [letters] 
can  the  Cabinets  of  Kitigs  unscrue,  |  And  hardest  intricacies  of  StaU  undue: 
HowiLL,  LtU„  To  Reader,  sig.  A  3  r<>.  1666  Amongst  [the  spoil1...a  Cabinet 
of  Gold,  thick  set  with  Diamonds  and  other  precious  Stones,  which  for  materials 
and  Art  was  reputed  the  best  Jewel  in  the  World:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  346(i677X  1699  [See  tmrean  il  1816  since  transferred  to  the  cabineu 
of  collectors  of  all  European  nations :  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Slat.  &•  Seulfl.,  p.  371. 

II.  Spec:  I.  the  private  room  of  an  English  sovereign, 
used  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  of  State  with  Ministers. 

1636  The  King  made  choice  of  six  of  the  nobility  for  his  Council  of  the 
Cabinet:  W.  Yomge,  Diary,  83  (1848).    [N.  £. D.] 

II.  2.  an  English  Ministry,  a  deliberative  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  principal  members  of  the  government ;  also 
called  the  cabinet  council. 

1636  We  talk  of  a  selected  or  cabinet  council:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court 
A*  Timet  of  Chat.  /.,  VoL  i.  p.  14  (1848).  1644  According  to.. .the  practice 
of  your  Cabinet  or  Junto;  but  our  State  Committee  know  better:  Mtrcurius 
Brit.,  44.  34T.    [N.  E.  D  J  1736    From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  it  is  uni- 

versally reaa,  from  the  Cabinet-council  to  the  Nursery:  Gav,  in  Pope's  Lett., 
Wks.,  VoL  IX.  p.  53  (1757).  1866  Few  things  in  our  history  are  more  curious 
than  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  Cabinet: 
MACAt;LAV,  Hitt.  EHg.,  Vol.  L  ch.  ii.  p.  aia  (1861).  *1877  an  Imperialist 

Cabinet:  Edu,  Not.  a6,  p.  3.    [St) 

II.  2  o.    attrib.  secret,  confidential. 

1638  Tboee  are  cabinet  councils,  |  And  not  to  be  communicated :  Massihcer, 
Duk*  Milan,  iL  x.     [Davies]  1688  Vou  are  still  my  cabinet  counsellors,  my 

bosom  I  lies  open  to  you;  —  Cnnrdian,  iL  3.  \,ib.\  1649  cabinet  letter: 
Milton,  Iconoclastts,  ch.  iv.  (>£.]  1668  Others  (being  only  of  Truth's 
Councell)  had  not  received  such  private  instructions  as  themselves,  being  C^Unet 
Hislorians:  Fuller,  Ch.  Hitt.,  1.  v.  38.  [t^.)  1664  Others  still  gapet'  antici- 
pate I  "ntCaiinttHlnigmoiVMK:  S.  Butler, /fwfiJnu,  Pt.  11.  Cant.  iii.  p.  133. 

[The  word  seems  to  have  been  at  first  taken  by  some  En- 
gUsh  writers  for  a  diminutive  of  cabane,  whereas  it  is  fr.  It. 
gabinttto.  The  special  use  seems  to  be  derived  fr.  Fr.,  as 
Cotgrave  gives  "Le  cabinet  du  Roy,  The  priuie  chamber".] 

*cabo,  .r^. :  Port. :  a  ship's  captain  or  supercargo. 

1864  The  cabo  took  the  montaria  and  two  men:  H.  W.  Bates,  Nat.  on 
A  Mf axons,  ch.  v.  p.  104, 

*cabob,  sb. :  Eng.  fr,  Arab.,  Pers.,  and  Hind,  iabdb :  small 
pieces  of  meat  roasted  on  a  spit  with  seasoning  between  the 
pieces ;  in  India,  a  general  term  for  roast  meat. 

1678  Cabob  is  Rostmeat  on  Skewers,  cut  in  little  round  pieces  no  bigger  than 
a  Sixpence,  and  Ginger  and  Garlick  put  between  each :  >  rver,  £.  India,  404 
(1698).  [Yule]  1781  As  for  rvst  Meat,  they  cut  the  Flesh  into  small  Pieces, 
stick  three,  or  four  of  them  upon  an  Iron  Skewer,  and  so  set  them  before  the  Fire ; 
at  the  Cooks  Shops,  the  Pieces  are  no  bigger  than  the  Bowl  of  a  Pi/t.  This  is 
called  CoUoi:  f.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  34.  1771   several  outlandish 

delicacies,  such  as  ollas,  peppcrpots.  pillaws,  corys,  chabobs,  and  stuflatas: 
Smollett,  Humfk.  CI.,  p.  116/3  (1883).  1797  sometimes  they  eat  kiiaiH  or 
roast  meat :  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Persia,  80.  1819  a  plate  of  kiebabs  hot  from 

the  oven :  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  L  ch.  vii.  p.  130  (iSso).  1819  one  dish  they 
(the  Turics]  have  in  frequent  use...a  sort  of  forced  meat.. .they  call  h^oSb'.  Cited 
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in  H.  Biwk'^  Dessert,  Av.,  p.  87,  1836  mjr  mother  earned  her  pence  by  selHiig 
in  the  open  streets  tne  moat  ^intv  Jiaiois  in  the  town ;  Hockley,  Panduranr 
ffari,  ch.  xiv.  p.  150  (1684X  1838  He  seeks  not  to  pamper  his  appetite  wim 
rich  pillaws,  high-seasoned  kubaubs,  and  stews  swimming  in  melted  butter: 
Kussilhash,  VoL  I.  ch.  xviiL  p.  273.  .  1836  many  cooks  shops,  where  keba'b 
and  various  other  dishes  are  cooked  and  sold:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Eptpt.,Vo\.  11. 
p.  13.  1840  a  few  kebaubs,  hastily  brought  from  a  cook's-shop  m  the  bazaar, 
and  a  cup  of  green  tea;  Frassx,  Koordistan,  &*c.,  VoL  il  Let.  viiL  p.  18s. 
1846  Indian  Kubab.  Kooftay  Kay  Kubab.  Shamee  Kubab:  Brbgion  ft 
Miller,  Praet.  Coot,  pp.  338,  339. 

Variants,  18  c.  ccbbob,  chabob,kibaab,  19  c  kiebab,  kabob{b), 
kttba{u)b,  keba{u)b. 

*CAhOG9eit,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Port,  cabociero,  h.  cabOf^'bcid' : 
the  head-man  of  a  W.  African  village,  a  chief. 

1706  a  great  Caiocrer  of  AUm,  with  all  his  Men,  were  cut  off :  Tr.  Bosnian's 
Guinea,  Let.  xl  p.  76.  —  for  the  King  having  any  thing  to  charge  on  another, 
delivers  the  Matter  into  the  Hands  of  the  Caiocenfs,  and  submiu  it  to  their 
decision:  ii.,  p.  188.  1819  an  assembly  of  the  Moorish  caboceers  and  dig- 
nitaries :  BowDlCH,  Mission  to  Askantee,  Pt.  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  56.  —  Caboceer.  A 
chief  or  magistrate:  ib.,  Glossary.  1884  Twelve  tent  like  umbrellas  were 

planted. ..for  the  twelve  grand  caboceers:  F.  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  335. 

cabochon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  method  of  cutting  precious  stones, 
by  merely  making  them  smooth  and  polishing  them  in  their 
natural  shape. 

1881  rtKk  crystal  with  a  smooth  rounded  surface  cut  en  caiockon:  Encyc. 
Brit.,  S.V.  yeweUery  foth  Ed.).  1886  [Justinian's  coundllon  are  attired  in] 
cloth  of  gold  and  rich  silks  loaded  with  jewels  cut  en  cabochon:  Athemenm, 
May  15,  p.  653/1. 

caboose  (_  Ji),  camboose,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  kombuis. 

1.  a  cook's  room  of  a  merchant-ship,  erected  on  deck. 

1769  Coboose,  a  sort  of  box  or  house  to  cover  the  chimney  of  some  merchant- 
ships.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  centry-box,  and  generally  stands  a^^ainst  the 
bairicade  on  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter-deck :  Falconer,  Diet.  Marine  (1789X 
[N.  E.  D,]  1796  she  had  a  great  number  of  water  casks  in  her  hold,  and  a  very 
large  caboose  on  board  of  her:  Amer.  State  Pa/ers^Vol.  i.  p.  633(1833).  ISra 
Fog  creeping  into  the  cabooses  of  collier-brigs:  Dickens,  Bltah  Ho.,  ch.  L 
[Davies] 

2.  a  fireplace  erected  on  land. 

1806  When  the  blacksmith  cut  up  an  old  cambouse  of  sheet  iron  we  obtained 
for  every  piece  of  four  inches  square  seven  or  eight  gallons  of  com  from  the 
Indians:  Lewis  &  Clark's  Ex/ed..  VoL  L  p.  199  (1817)1  (N.  &  Q.]  1869  The 
man.. .requested  me  to  put  htt  pannikin  on  the  caboose  lire:  Autobier.  Berrar* 
*»y,  93.    (N.E.D.]  ^^      "^ 

3.  in  United  States,  a  car  on  a  freight  (goods)  train  for 
the  use  of  the  guard,  workmen,  and  othcxs. 

1881  The  caboose  of  the  construction  train,  containbg  workmen  and  several 
boys :  Chicago  Times,  June  18.    [N.  E.  D.] 

cabn,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cabrer :  to  caper. 

1600  the  horse  reared  and  cabred  with  his  forefeet :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  viiL  p.  385. 

cabriole,  sb.:  Fr. :  (<i)  a  capriole  {g.v.)  or  caper;  {b)  a 
kind  of  small  arm-chair ;  {c)  a  cabriolet 

a.  1797  renounce  the  entre.chat,  eabriales,  and  every  kind  of  dance  that 
reouires  very  quick  and  complicated  movements:  Encyc.  Brit,  VoL  v.  p.  668/1. 
1U4  The  occasional  cabrioles  which  his  charger  exnibitedt  Scott,  ifao.,  i. 
viii.  103.    [N.  E.  D.] 

b.  1786  So&s  and  stuffed  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  which  my  Lady  has 
made  her  chwge  for  cabrioles:  Mackenzie,  Lounger,  No.  36,  Y  8    [N.  E.  D.] 

c.  1797  T^e  coaches  are... less  dangerous  than  the  little  one  horse  cabrioles: 
HoLCRorr,  Stolben's  Trav.,  u.  Ixi.  403  (and  Ed.).    [N.  £.  D.] 

*cal>riolet,  sb. :  Fr.,  dim.  of  cabriole. 

I.  a  light  two-wheeled  one-horse  vehicle  with  a  laige 
hood  and  an  apron.  Shortened  before  1826  to  cab,  the 
meaning  of  which  has  been  extended  to  include  vehicles 
which  have  succeeded  the  old  hackney-coaches,  as  well  as 
hansom-cabs  which  are  the  true  descendants  of  the  cabriolet 

(1786  All  we  hear  from  France  is  that  a  new  madness  reigns  there,  as  strong 
as  that  of  Pontine  was.  This  is  lafurtur  des  cabriolets  A  nglui,  one- horse  chairs, 
a  mode  introduced  by  Mr.  Child.  They  not  only  universally  go  in  them,  but  wear 
them;  that  is,  everything  is  to  be  m  cairiotet:  HoR.  Walfolb,  Letters,  ill.  loa 
(Davies)]  1768  he  goes  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  which  is  here  called  a  cabriolet : 
Smollett,  France  *•  Italy,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  3B6  (i8i7X  1770  we  walked 
in  the  gattlen,  or  drove  about  it  in  cabriolets :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters.  VoL  v. 
p.  345  (r857).  1809  I  saw  him  takingthe  air ;  he  was  in  a  cabriolet,  and  had 
a  single  footman  behind  him;  Maty,  Tr.  Eiesbech's  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xix. 
Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  7a  1816  a  cabriolet,  (or  one  horse  duise)  is  in  attend- 
ance for  the  occupier  of  the  second:  J.  Scott,  FijiV  to  Paris,  p.  67  (2nd  Ed.X 
1818  a  little  cabnolet,  drawn  by  mules:  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macarthy,V<A, in, 
ch.  L  p.  64  (i8t9X  1838  April  33.  Cabriolets  were,  in  honour  uf  his  Majaity's 
birth-da^,  introduced  to  the  public  this  morning:  Gent.  Mag-tVcl.  XCUL  L  p.463/a. 
1836  Sir  John  drove  Vivian  to  the  ground  in  hiscabriolet:  Lord  BBACOHsriBLD, 
yiv.  Grey,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  159  (1881).  1838  my  cabriolet-steed  was  soon 


rded  to  come  up;  Engl  in  France,  VoL  IL  p.  16s.      1840  his  Lordship  rang 
his  cabriolet :  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  in  (1865).       1884  The  owner  at 
the  cabriolet  was  the  brisk,  alert,  self-satisfied  dandy  of  the  time :  G.  A.  Sala» 


Quite  Atone,  VoL  t.  ch.  ii.  p.  : 

1836  Nothing  like  a  cab.  Grey,  for  the  business  you  are  goin^  on :  you  glide 
along  the  six  miles  in  such  style  that  it  actually  makes  you  quite  oourageous : 
Lord  Bbaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  159  (i88i)w 
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3.    a  kind  of  French   cap  for  women.    According  to 
Walpole  it  was  in  the  form  of  the  vehicle  of  this  name. 

ITTl   I  have  bupoken  two  cabriolets  for  her  initead  of  six,  because  I  think 
them  TdT  dear:  Hoa.  Wauolb,  Lttttn,  ill.  376.    [I>avies] 

3.    See  quotation. 

VOA  A  conductor  is  attached  to  each  Dflicenoe,  wboae  duties,  if  they  were 
properly  laid  down,  would  answer  to  those  of  our  guards:  but  his  chief  business, 
according  to  his  practice,  is  to  sleep,  closely  shut  up  in  the  Cabriolet  (which  is  a 
'  1  front):  J.  Scott,  Vint  tt  Parit,  p.  3a  (snd  Ed.X 


cabrlto,  Sp. ;  cabrlt,  Eng.  fr.  Sp. :  sb. :  lit.  'kid',  name  of 
the  |>rong-homed  antelope. 

1600  there  was  great  store  of  dryed  CaMtart...gnmt  store  of  CaAritos  aliue: 
R.  Hakluvt,  yoyam,  VoL  iii-JP;  731.  168S  plenty  we  had  of  Cabarito's 
and  Mutton,  Hens,  Eggs,  and  Rice  bought  very  cheap:  Sir  Xh.  Hskbut, 
Trav.,  p.  tl3  (1677). 

cacft,  sb. :  corruption  of  Jap.  kakubashira,'B*a.  square  post' 
(^a^,=' square'):  square  post 

KSS  4  caau  at  11  cmdritu  peece:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  4  (1883). 
—  We  bought  I  eaca  or  squar  post,  cost  t  mat :  <j.,  p.  s- 

*cug»Am, sb.:  Port:  huntsman. 

1809  the  ca9adores,  yagers  and  the  militia;  Wbluncton,  />u/.,  VoL  iv. 
p.  167  (1S38X  18M  A  Portuguese  brigade,  including  one  regiment  of  cafa- 
oores:  SttiaUtm,  ch.  9,  p.  149. 

cacafaego,  cacafogo,  cacofogo,  sb. :  corrupted  fr.  Sp.  caga- 
fuego,  lit.  'void-fire',  'spit-fire'.  In  the  form  cacofogo  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  popular  in  England  by  the  name 
of  a  character  in  the  comedy,  Rule  a  Wife,  and  have  a  Wife. 

1636  She  will  l>e  ravisht  before  our  <aces  by  lascalls  and  cacafugos^  wife, 
cacafugoes!  T'Lt:TCHlLK,  Fair  Maid,  m.  I.     CK.  £.  D.]  1641  those  miracles 

be  of  a  sanguin  Dy  (the  colour  of  his  habit)  steep'd  in  blood;  which  makes  the 
S/oMiani  all  him  the  gran  Cara-fuegt)  of  Christendom:  Howbll,  Lett,  vi. 
xEv.  p.  68  (1645).  1746  We  are  all  Caiotd  and  Ceco/agced,  as  my  Lord 
Denbigh  says:  Hor.  Walpole,  Lttlers,  VoL  i.  p.  375  (1857).  1749  so  im- 
mensely coipulent  that  he  looked  like  Cacofogo,  tne  drunken  captain  in  '*  Rule  a 
Wife  and  have  a  Wife' :  ii..  Vol.  11.  p.  153. 

cacam,  sb. :  Heb.  l^akam :  Jewish  doctor  of  the  Law. 

I6IS  a  boy,  attending  vpon  a  great  Cacam:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trm.,  Pl  147 
(16.13).  1680  the  Taimudisis,  in  regard  that  brides  the  holy  Scriptures  they 
embrace  the  Talmud,  which  is  stuflfd  with  the  traditions  of  their  Rabbins  and 
Chacams:  Howsu.,  Epist.  Ho-EL,  VoL  11.  viii.  p.  395  (1678X 

*cacao:  Sp.    See  cocoa, 
cacaroch.    See  cockroach. 


cacha.    See 

caclialot,  .r^. :  Fr.  (the  last  syllable  sometimes  as  English): 
name  of  a  genus  of  whales,  also  called  Sperm  Whale,  or 
Physeter.    See  Bpermacetl. 

1797  Encyc,  Brit.,  s.v.  Pkyitltr. 

cache,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  hiding-place ;  place  for  concealing  goods 
or  treasure ;  a  hole  for  hiding  stores. 

1885  some  o>ol/rr[dc)of  provisions  belon^g  10  the  Esquimaux;  Sir  J.  Ross, 
Stc.  Vwigt,  cb.  zxix.  p.  406.  1836  deposiung  caches  of  meat  in  their  pi  ogress ; 
Edin.  Kev.,  VoL  63,  p.  304.  1806  the  wolf,  who  makes  a  cacMt  of  nis  prey: 
Emerson,  Engl.  Traitt,  vii.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  53  (Bohn,  i8<6);  1806  Leaving 
orders  to  place  my  own  sledge  stores  in  cache'.  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Explor., 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xiL  p.  133.  1886  The  objectif  hiroi^ue  is  a  mighty  hoard,  and... 

his  comrades  are  guided  to  the  whereabouts  of  Flmt's  own  caclu  by  a  diart : 
Atkenaum,  Oct.  31,  p.  568/3. 

*cachemire:  Fr.    See  cashmere. 
*cache-ponBsitoe,  .r^. :  Fr.,  //'/.  'hide-dust' :  dust-cloak. 

*1876  Echo,  Aug.  30,  Article  on  Fathiome.    (St.} 

''cachet,  .r^.:  Fr.,  lit.  'seal'  (apparently  naturalised  in 
Scotland  in  17, 18  cc.  N.  £.  D.) :  stamp,  distmguishing  mark. 
For  literal  sense  see  lettre  de  cachet. 

1844  bear  the  artist's  cachet  of  gentle  and  amiable  grace:  Thackeray,  Mite. 
Etsairt,  ^c,  p.  357  (rSSsX  1860  there  is  some  ci^het,  some  stamp  of  dis- 
tincuveness  impr«»ed  on  his  dwellings,  just  as  there  is  on  his  works:  Once  a 
tVeek,  Sept.  i,  p.  374/1.  1888  I  think  them  quite  charming — so  original,  vrith 
a  cachet  quite  their  own :  L.  Oliphant,  Alttora  Peto,  ch.  vii.  p.  jo  (1884). 
18iB6  This  connexion  was  the  foundation  of  the  large  dealings  vnth  America  which 
gave  a  distinct  cachet  to  his  firm ;  Atheiueum,  Apr.  34,  p.  554/3. 

'cachexia,  Mod.  Lat;  cachexy  (r.-i-,  ch=k),  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  cachexie:  sb.:  lit.  'evil  habit',  bad  condition  of  the  body 
caused  by  general  defectiveness  of  nutrition,  an  accompani- 
ment of  Several  diseases.    Also,  metaph. 

1041  the  euyll  habytude  of  the  body  (whiche  the  Grekes  call  Cachexie)  and 
nat  the  vyce  of  the  humour  (that  the  Grekes  cal  Cacochymie):  R.  Copland,  Tr. 
GuyddtQuett.,b^,^^a%.il>\\\r^.  1606  the  dysease  which  the  phisicians 
caule  Cachexia:  R.  %ovM,Decadet,  p.  58  (1885).  1084  I  say  the  state  of 
their  bodies  b  rather  xcuntia:  T.  Cochan,  Haven  0/  Health,  p.  161.  1607 
TopsELL,  Four-/.  Braete,  p.  ^.  1631  (See  »radyp«pBlk].  1638 
rheumes,  Coughs,  Cachexies,  the  Diopsie :  T.  Vennbr,  Bathe  rfBath,  p.  19. 

[Ultimately  fr.  Gk.  nix(£ta,='bad  (xoxo-r)  habit  (((tr)'.] 


cachiimns,  sb. :  Lat :  a  loud  laugh,  loud  laughter. 

1783  Thus  neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  is  our  own,  |  No  room  for  a  sneer, 
much  less  a  cachinnus  |  We  are  vehicles,  not  of  tobacco  alone,  |  But  of  any  thing 
else  they  may  choose  to  put  in  us:  Cowpbr,  To  Rev.  Mr.  Newton.  1894  The 
laugh  of  welcome  was  before  it;  the  caehinnut  of  triumph  was  behind  it:  Ds 
(JuiNCBV,  IVatladmor,  in  London  Mag,,  Vol.  X.  p.  353. 

cachou :  Fr.    See  acajon,  cashew,  and  catechn. 
*cachlic(h)a,  sb. :  Sp.  cachucha :  a  lively  Spanish  dance. 

1843  capering,  dancing...Cachucas,  Boleros;  Barham,  Ingobb.  Leg„  p.  366 
(1865).        1863  catchouka:  C  Rbade,  Hard  Cash,  Vol.  L  p.  178. 

'cadqne  (— .^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cacique, casigue:  a  native 
chief  in  the  W.  Indies  and  America.  Latinised  in  i6  c.  as 
caccicus,  casicus,  caciquus,  casiquus. 

1005  (See  bark].  1077  the  C<u<iw...saied  that  he  would  bryng  hym  an 
Indian  of  his... the  Cocr^rv/:  Frampton, /(S^j^/ZAVeorr,  fol.  34r«.  10JB9  there 
came  foorth  to  receiue  them  a  great  number  of  Indians,  and  amongest  them  their 
Caciques:  R.  Parkk,  Tr.  Mendoea's  Hist.  Chin.,  VoL  11.  p.  348(1854).  1600 
Hue  vnder  the  eouemment  and  lordship  of  Cafiques  like  those  of  Mexico'. 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagrs,  VoL  lll.  p.  3^  —  a  Queene,  who  was  the  great  Caeique 
of  the  North...ana  had  more  Cori^wj  under  her:  «^.,p.  633.  1616  Pocahuntas, 
daughter  of  Powatan,  a  king,  or  cacique,  of  that  country:  J.  Chamberlain,  in 
Court  tr-  Timet  o/yae.  I.,  Vol.  I.  p.  4rs  (184S)!  1778  He  [Balboa)  proceeded 
by  sea. ..to  the  territories  of  a  cazique  whose  friendship  he  had  gained :  Robert. 
tOK,  America,  Bk.  in.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  313(1834)1  1848  Cacique  of  Poyais: 
Barham,  Ingolds,  Leg.,  p.  341  (1865).  1646  one  of  the  under  caciques  being 
wounded,  the  bugle  stnmaed  a  retreat:  C.  Darwin,  Joum,  Beagle,  ch.  iv.  p.  64. 

cacis,caciz:  Port.  fr.  Arab.    Seecasis. 

caco,  cache:  Gk.  KOKh-s:  bad,  eviL  The  base  koko-  is 
often  found  in  composition  as  coco-. 

abt.  1400  there  ben  3  maner  of  Aungeles,  a  gode  and  an  evelle;  as  the  Grekes 
seyn,  Cacho  and  Calo;  this  Cacho  is  the  wykked  Aungelle,  and  Calo  is  the  gode 
Aungeile:  Tr.  MaunjeviUt  Voyage,  ch.  xxxL  p.  313(1839). 

cacochymiiL  Late  Lat;  cacochjrmy,  -mie,  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
cacochymie :  .r^. :  morbid  condition  of  the  'humors'  of  the 
body ;  see  hnmor  i. 

1041  (See  eaeh«zla].  1601  any  Cacochymie  or  collection  of  corrupt 

humours  within  them:  Hollani>,  Tr.  Plin,  N,  H„  Bk.  19,  ch.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  8. 

[From  Gk.  KOKoxCiiia  (Galen),  sb.  fr.  nuoxvfioc,^' having 
morbid  (koko-)  humor'  (jcCiiot)  or  'humors'  (^vftoi).] 

cacod(a)emon,  sb.:  Gk.  KaKoi<uiutv,='evil  genius'  (Aristo- 
phanes), generally  ad/.,  = '  influenced  by  an  evil  genius',  'ill- 
starred';  see  caco  and  demon. 

1.  an  evil  spirit  or  genius,  a  malignant  deity,  the  opposite 
to  agathodaemon;  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

1094  Anie  terror,  the  least  illusion  in  the  earth,  is  a  Cacodsemon  vnto  him : 
Nashk,  Terrors  o/Nt.,  MHts.,  IIL  367  (18S3— 4).  [N.  E.  D:l  1634  where  a 
top  a  high  Mount  is  conspicuously  set  the  ideea  of  a  horrible  Caco.demon',  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Tmv,,  p.  rgo.  1646  He  stird  all  the  Cacodjemons  of  hell 
against  the  House  of  Austria:  Howell,  Lewis  XI 11, , y,  165.  1608  And 
now. ..shall  the  Planets  be,  not  deities,  but  Cacodetmons '.  J.  Gaule,  Mag,astro- 
mancer,  p.  r43.  1664  Nor  Paracelsus,  no  nor  Behman ;  |  Nor  was  tne  Dog 
a  Cacodsemon:  S.  Butlbb,  Hudiiras,  Ft.  n.  Cant.  iiL  p.  177.  1670  the 
■//morr... unravel  the  Snarls  which  the  Cacodemons  make:  J.  Smith,  Christ. 
Relig,  Appeal,  Bk.  n.  ch.  iv.  |  3.  p.  34.  1684  De  La  Cerda  speaketh  of  a 
crow  that  did  discourse  rationally;  luMoubtedly  it  was-  acted  by  a  cacoHlsemon  : 
I.  Mather,  Remark.  Provid.,  in  Lib.  0/ Old  Authors,  p.  141 0856)1 

2.  Astrol.  the  Twelfth  House  in  a  horoscope. 

bef.  1636  The  twellUi  the  Cacodemon:  Fletcher,  RoUo,  iv.  9,  44X 
(N.E.D.J  ,-,«-. 

caco-denmo,  sb. :  evil-deumo.  Coined  from  deumo  {g.  v.) 
on  the  analogy  of  cacodaemon  {q.  v.). 

1660  The  Cbappel  where  the  grand  Caco-Deumo  used  to  sit,  was  uncovered : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  338  (1677X 

cacodthds,  Gk.  «ur>i;A;{;  cacoethe,  Fr.  ccuoithe:  adj.:  of 
an  evil  habit,  malignant 

1041  the  curacyon  of  vlceres,  that  is  named  Cacoethe /that  is  to  say  wycked : 
R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydo's  Quest,,  &•<:.,  sig.  3  C  i  t»>.  —  an  vlcere  malygne  and 
Cacoethes:  ib,,  sig.  a  D  ii  v',  —  the  vlcere  cacoethes:  ib.,  sig.  3  D  iii  r*. 

cacodthte:  Gk.  KOKatfitt:  neut  of  Gk.  K<»oi7A;c,='of  ill 
(«<Ko-)  habit  {^9oi)\  used  as  sb.:  an  ill  habit,  an  evil  dis- 
position, an  itch  for  doing  anything  (with  of). 

1068 — 87  Such  is  the  malady  and  cacoethes  of  your  pen,  that  it  beginnctb  to 
bark,  before  it  bath  learned  well  to  write :  FoxE,  A,  &•  M,,  I.  657/t.  [N.  E.  D.) 
1608  This  cacoethes,  or  ill  custome...incroacheth  so  ypon  the  gocid  maners  of 
men:  H.  Crosse,  Kfr^vrrCawnwomv.,  139(1878).  lib.)  1704  They  had  the 
Cacoethes  of  Scribbling  without  leamug:  Tom  Brown,  Stagt-Beaux  tosifd  in 
a  BUmhet.  p.  0.  bef.  1740  As  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  the  political  Cacoethes 
began  to  breax  out  upon  him  with  greater  violence,  because  it  had  been  sup- 
pressed: Swift,  Char,  0/ Steele,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  447.  1840  Scottish  writers 
and  preachers  are  apt  to  indulge  the  argumentative  caco6tbes  of  their  country: 
J.  Hamilton,  Life  o/Bunyan,  Wks.  of  Eng.  PuriL  Divines,  p.  xxxiL 
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cacodthte  l(Hinendi,/Ar. :  Lat. :  itch  for  speaking. 

1890  the  cacattMei  bjiundi  was  not  to  be  lubdued  without  a  struggle :  Mdin. 
Rtv.,  VoL  90,  p.  361. 

*cacoethes  scribendi:  Lat.    Seescrib.  ca& 

*cacophdaia,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  mutoi^i'ia,='ilI  (koko-) 
sound  (^oi>4)' :  disagreeable  sound  (of  a  word-or  of  diction), 
the  opposite  to  euphony.    Anglicised  in  18  c.  as  cacophony. 

bef.  1740  For  I  will  put  no  force  upon  the  words,  nor  desire  any  more  &vour 
than  to  allow  for  the  usual  accidents  of  corruption,  or  the  avoiding  a  cacophonia : 
Swirr,  Aniiiuity  Eng.  Tongue,  Wks.,  Vol.  Xll.  p.  439  (1834). 

^cactns,//.  cacti,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  koktos, 

1.  (ancient  use)  a  prickly  plant,  probably  the  cardoon. 

1601  Cactos:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  si,  ch.  16,  Vol.  if.  p.  98. 
1807  a  kind  of  thome  called  caclut,  wberewithall  if  a  young  one  [liart]  be  pricked 
in  bis  legs,  his  bones  will  never  make  Pipes:  Topsbll,  Four-/.  Btattt,  p.  130. 

2.  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a  genus  of  plants  with 
fleshy  stems,  generally  of  singular  shape  and  without  leaves, 
furnished  with  clusters  of  spines  or  filaments.  Many  species 
have  flowers  of  great  beauty,  as  the  Night-blowing  Cereus. 

1797  The  cacti  are  plants  of  a  singular  structure,  but  especially  the  larger 
kinds  of  them;  which  appear  like  a  large,  fleshy,  green  melon,  with  deep  ribs,  set 
all  over  with  strong  sharp  thorns:  Encyc.  Brit,,  s.v.  1819  In  front  rose  a 
hillock  covered  with  mined  koobbebs,  cactus  hedges  and  date  trees :  T.  Hope, 
.4Maf/,,  Vol.  IK  ch.  V.  p.  91  (1820X  1830    In  the  more  arid  vallies  are  to  be 

found  tlie...superb  cactus:  £.  BLApulKRB,  Tr.  Sig.  PoMonii,  p.  lao  (and  Ed.). 
184B  A  few  hedges,  made  of  cacti  and  agave,  mark  out  where  some  wheat  or 
Indian  com  has  been  planted :  C  Darwin,  youm.  BeagU,  ch.  iii  p.  40.  1864 
The  entrance  to  the  hamlet  was  planted  with  gigantic  pmnts  of  the  cactus  tribe : 
G.  A.  Sala,  Quit«  Alone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  145. 

cadaxignn,  sb. :  corruption  of  Kard&rigin :  title  of  a  high 
military  dignity  among  the  Sasanians  (Theophanes,  i.  390). 


1614  their  [the  Persians']  title  otCaritrim:  Selden,  Titles  Hoh„  p.  90.  — 
\.ar<larifan:  li.,  p.  91.  1788  that  powerful  satrap.. .the  cadarigan,  or  second 
in  command :  GiBboM,  Decl,  &*  Fall,  Vol.  viii.  p.  347  (1813). 


^cadastre,  sb. :  Fr.,  /«/.  'register  of  a  poll-tax' :  a  register 
of  the  quantity  and  vsdue  of  real  property,  made  for  purposes 
of  taxation. 

1804  It  is  first  to  compile  a  general  Cadastre,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  our 
dddoomsdajf.AooJkl  Bdin.  Rev.,  Vol.  5,  p.  27. 

cad&ver,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  corpse,  a  carcase. 

1647  Beware  of.. .dead  cadavers,  or  caryn :  Booxdb,  .Srrv.,  Ix.  18.  (N.E.D.] 
bef.  1636  Whoever  came  |  From  death  to  lUeT  Who  can  cadavers  raiseT  Davies, 
Wit's  Pilgrim.,  v.  2.  [C.  E.  D.)  1668  Fresh  and  warm  Cadavers:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Hydriota/h,,  p.  59.  1667  every  grain  of  ashes  of  a  burned  Cadaver: 
Sir  K.  Dicbv,  Oistrv.  Kelig.  Med.,  p.  347. 

caddi:  Arab.    See  cadi. 

*caddy  {-L  z.),  sb. :  Eng.,  corruption  of  catty  {g.  v.) :  a 
small  box  for  holding  tea. 

1792  A  Quantity  of  Tea  in  Quarter  Chests  and  Caddies,  imported  last  season : 
Madras  Courier,  Dec.  3.  [Yule]  1798  When  you  went  you  took  with  you 
the  key  of  the  caddy :  Cowfer,  to  Lady  Hesketh,  Jan.  19.    [R.] 

cadean,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  present,  a  gift. 

1840  If  there  seems  any  chance  of  a  little  cadenu,  |  A '  Present  from  Brighton ' 
or 'Token' to  show,  |  In  the  shape  of  a  work -box,  ring,  bracelet,  or  so :  Barham, 
Infolds.  Leg.,  p.  201  (1865).  1841    I  must  go  and  put  my  taste  to  the  test  in 

selecting  cadeaux  to  send  in  return :   Lady  Blessington,  Idler  in  Frana, 


Xtt.,  p.  an  (1865).  1867  pretty  £-a<i^aHjr  sent  to  my  mother  of  scented  pin- 

cushions  and  sacs  d'ottorofe,  worked  by  the  nuns :  Lady  Morgan,  Mem., 
Vol.  I.  p.  26  fi86a).  1861  this  little  cadeau  from  his  mother  has  touched  his 
filial  heart:  A.  Trollopb,  FramUy  Pars.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  153. 

cadelisquer:  Arab.    See  cadilesker. 

^cadenza,  sb. :  It. :  a  cadence,  an  ornamental  passage  at 
the  end  of  an  opening  in  Music. 

1874  fainting  fits  adapted  to  cadenzas :  Edio,  Apr.  8.  [Sl  1  1883  impro- 
vising a  marvellous  cadenza:  B.  W.  Howard,  One  Summer,  ch.  xL  p.  137. 

*cadet»  (,-  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cadet. 
I.    a  younger  son,  a  younger  brother,  the  youngest  son,  a 
member  of  the  younger  branch  of  a  family. 

1626  I  crave  leave  to  deal  plainly  vrith  your  Lordsh.  that  I  am  a  Cadet,  and 
have  no  other  patrimony  or  support^  but  my  breeding:  Howell,  Z.^//.,  iv.  xxv, 
p.  35  (1645).  1646  David  thc.mmor  cadet  oSyesse :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud. 
Ep.,  Bk.  VII.  ch.  V.  p.  286(1686).  1646  bis  Confederates  ought  not  to  take 
ottence  if  he  as  the  Eldest,  had  treated  himself  alone  for  his  Cadets,  a  title  which 
they  had  reason  to  esteeme  for  honorable :  Howell,  Lewis  XIII.,  p.  7a.  bef. 
1668  He  is  the  Cadet  of  a  Pamphleteer:  J.  Clkveland,  Wks.,^.  80  (1687X 
1709  This  Gentleman. ..was  a  Cadet  of  yusiice,  with  no  large  Estate :  Mrs. 
Manley,  iVnii.^ta/.,  Vol.  II.  p.  172  (andEd.X  Viii  Encyc.  Brit.  1836 
The  Marquess  of  Carabas  started  in  life  as  the  cadet  of  a  noble  family :  Lord 
Bbaconsfibld,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  11.  ch.  L  p.  aa  (1881X 


2.  a  vol«mteer  who  served  in  the  army  to  learn  the  duties 
of  an  officer  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  commission ;  now,  a 
student  at  a  military  or  naval  academy.  In  the  days  of  the 
£.  India  Company  all  young  officers  went  out  to  India  as 
cadets  [Yule]. 

1609  Room  for  our  bravoes,  cadets!  they  inarch  aJoag  in  ranks  and  files: 
Lady  Alimony,  iii.  a,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  VoL  xiv.  p.  327  (187s). 
1691  The  Elector  of  Saxony... adds  aCompany  of  Cadets :  .^«>u/.  Gaz.,  No.  2719/2. 
(N.  E.  D.  j  1769  Upon  our  leaving  England,  the  cadets  and  writers  used  the 
great  cabin  promiscuously;  In  J.  Long's  Selections,  290  (1869).    [Vule] 

*cadet'.  sb.  -.  Fr. :  junior  (after  a  proper  name),  opposed  to 
aln^  (y.  w-X—'senior'. 

1888  M.  Coqudin  ai$U...}A.  Coquelin  cadet:  Academy,  Jan.  ao,  p.  43- 

*cadi  (ii.i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.  ^<l<*,=' judge':  a  civil 
judge  or  magistrate  among  Turks,  Aiubs,  and  Persians,  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  town  or  village.    See  alcalde. 

1683  the  Cadie  of  this  place:  In  Purchas'  Pikrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1S4J. 
1690  In  Turkie  no  man  may  strike  the  graunoe  Cady,  that  is  their  chiefest 
ludg:  E.  Webbe,  Trav.,  p.  33(i868X  1699    the  Cadi,  y<  Suiassi,  &  the 

Meniwe,  with  the  Padre  guardian:  (abt.  1553)  John  Locke,  in  R.  Hakluyt's 
Voyages,  VoL  11.  i.  p.  106.  1616    Kadi,  Cadi,  Alkadi,  Alkad,  The  Lord 

chiefe  lustice:  W.  Bkdwbll,  <4raJ.  7'nu^.  1616  the  Gb^m  of  the  place : 
Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  62  (1633).  —  At  the  gate  the^  tooke  a  Hadesn  a  head, 
for  our  selues  and  our  asses,  so  indifferently  do  they  prize  vs :  through  which  we 
could  not  passe  without  a  Tescaria  from  the  Cadee,  the  principall  orficer  of  this 
citie :  i^.,p.  115.  1617  The  third  Magistrate  is  called  Cady,  who  gooenies 
Ecclesiasucal  matters:  F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Pt  i.  p.  3^1.  1619  there  ioned 
presently  with  them  certaine  Commmallies  of  the  lunsdictions,  &  of  the  Cad?, 
with  Ensignes  displayde;  Proceedings  of  the  Grisons,  1618,  sig.  C  x  vo.  bef. 
1626  then  Vice  Cadies  on  horseback:  "t.  Cortat,  Crudities,  &v.,  VoL  lu-.sig. 
U  4  s^  (1776).  1636  ouer  against  the  ^reat  gate,  is  the  Cast  bis  seat  of  Chiefe. 
lustioe  in  matters  of  law:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoLl  Bk.  iv.  p.  439.  1634 

the  Camsee  (or  ludge)  and  Calentar  or  Gouemour,  with  many  other  men  of  note 
^dlantly  mounted:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  52.  —  this  precept  and  the 
ngour  of  the  Caddies  or  Cauue  in  the  Dtvanoes,  or  ludgement  Hals:  ih.,  p.  157. 
1662  'Tis  the  work  of  a  King  of  Cusuratta,  built  by  nim  to  the  memory  of  a 
Kasi,  who  had  been  his  Prteceptor:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  I.  ^  25  (1669); 
1666  The  Caddi,  Cadalesbi,  and  Musuedini  are  next  in  Ecclesiastic  dignity : 
Sir  Trt.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  3^7.  —  Judge  Causee,  or  Caddi:  ii.,  p.  315  (1677X 
1704  The  Man  to  be  married. ..goes  to  the  Kadee,  or  Judge  or  MiarastTate: 
J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Moham.,f.  ij.  1717  carry  the  child  aiid  its  parents  before  the  cadi, 
and  there  declare  they  receive  it  for  their  heir:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters, 
p.  356  (1827).  1741  He  wanted  Bisket  and  a  Pilot,  which  if  the  Consul  had 
not  procured,  the  Cadi  or  Waived  vtrould  for  Money:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Toumeforfs 
Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  I.  p.  267.  1786   the  Mouluhs,  the  Shoks,  the  Cadts  and 

Imans  of  Schiraz... arrived,  leading. ..a  train  of  asses:  Tr.  Beckford*s  Vatkek, 
p.  131  (1883),  1788  Timour  distinguished  the  doctors  of  the  law. ..he  was 
silenced,  or  satisfied,  by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  cadhis  of  Aleppo :  Gibbon, 
Decl.  &•  Fall,  VoL  xii.  p.  aa  (1813).  179T  Civil  matters  are  all  determined  by 
the  cazi :  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Persia,  jt.  liU9  I  was  made  Cadee  of  a  miserable 
country  town:  T.  Hops,  Anast.,  VoL  III.  ch.  xL  p.  373  (1830).  1834  The 
Cka'dee  (or  chief  judge)  of  Cairo  presides  in  Egypt  only  a  year :  E.  W.  Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  1.  p.  133.  1839  The  lady  Zubeydeh,  therefore,  sent  for  the 
Kidee:  —  Tr.  Arat.  NU.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  3SS. 

Variants,  i6, 17  cc  cadie,  cady,  17  c.  kadi,  cadee,  cadi,  cast, 
caddi,  causae  (pi.),  causee,  causee,  ccewsee,  kasi,  i8c  cadhi, 
18, 19  cc.  kadee,  19  c  cadee.  The  forms  with  s  and  s  repre- 
sent the  Pers.  pronunciation. 

cadilesker  {iiz-J.  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  qodl  '/  'askar, 
= 'judge  of  the  army':  a  chief  judge  among  the  Turks, 
having  originally  jurisdiction  over  soldiers. 

1686  [See  baahaw  i].  1616   Next  in  place  to  the  Muftie,  are  the 

Cadilesckiers,  that  are  ludges  of  the  Armies :  Gso.  Sandys,  Trent.,  p.  6z  (1633^ 
1626  the  Cadde  Leskar,  or  Chiefe  lustice :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  viii. 
p.  1371.  1666  (See  eadl].  1684  The  CadiUtfiters  follow  the  Metfti 
and  are  Judns-Advocates  of  the  Militia :  Tr.  Tovemiej's  Grd.  Seigner's  Serag., 
p.  13.  1741    a  secret  Council  of  the  Mufti  also,  and  the  Cadilesquers,  or 

Justices-genoal :  J.  OzBix,  Tr.  Toumeforfs  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  11.  p.  ajs- 
1793  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Cadi  Leschkires,  or  superior  judges  of  the  army, 
in  Rumilia  and  Anadoli:  J.  MoRSB,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  Vol.  u.  p.  462_(i7^6). 
1797  There  are  but  three  cadileschers  in  all  the  grand  sigmor*s  territories : 
Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v. 

Variants,  i6  c.  cadelisquer,  17  c.  cadileschier,  cadde  leskar, 
kadilesker,  cadaleski,  17,  18  cc.  cadilesguer,  18  c.  cadi  lesch- 
kire,  cadiles(c)her. 

[For  cadi-  see  cadL  The  Arab. '/  'askar  is  ultimately  fr. 
Pers.  lashkar  (see  lascar).] 

*cadit  Qnaestio,  phr. :  Lat. :  the  question  falls,  the  argu- 
ment or  case  collapses  (nothing  being  left  for  discussion). 

1888  If  it  does  not  feel  it.  cadit  qwestio:  Spectator,  Sept.  8,  p.  xxso/i. 
1887  the  mode  of  working. ..is  such. ..as  will  not  dainage  the  canal,  in  which  case 
cadit  guasiio:  Sir  L.  W.  Cave,  Lam  Times  Reports,  lvil  808/2. 

cadjan,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. fr.  Jav.  and  Malay  ^^^n^,— 'palm- 
leaves'  [Yule]. 

I.  cocoa-palm  leaves  matted  and  used  for  thatch  in  S. 
India. 
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tree  branches)  upheld  with  some  few  sticks,  supplying  both  Sides  and  Coverings 
10  their  Cotuses :  Frybk,  £./!«/<<>.  17(1608).  [Vule]  ITS?  his  [the  Cana- 
iKire  Rjja'^ Palace,  which  was  built  with  Twigs,  and  covered  with  Cadjans  or 
Cocoa-nui  Tree  Leaves  woven  together:  A.  Hamilton,  Eiut  Inditi,  i.  396. 
Vl>.\  1809  The  lower  classes  [at  Bombay)  content  themselves  with  small  hats, 
mostly  of  clay,  and  roofed  with  cadjaa:  M.  Gsahah,  y«ttntal,  4  (iSii).  (i^.J 
1860  Houses  are  timbered  with  its  wood,  and  roofed  with  its  plaited  fronds, 
which,  nnder  the  name  of  cadjans,  are  likewise  employed  for  constructing  par- 
•^•^ — I  and  fences:  Teknent,  Ctyun,  a.  136  (iMo).    [«3.] 


2.  a  Strip  of  fan-palm  leaf  (either  of  the  talipot  or  the 
palmyra,  gq.v.)  prepared  for  writing  upon;  a  document 
written  on  such  a  strip. 

1707  a  Cajan  letter :  In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Madnu.n.  78  (1861).  pTulc]  1710 
a  villainous  letter  or  Cajan :  it. ,  231.  \ii.]  18S9  copjring  our  books  on  their 
own  little  cadjan  leaves:  X-€tt.fr,  Madna,  175  (1843X    (>2.] 

cadjowa:  Anglo-Ind.    See  C^ava. 

Oadmean,  CMmlan,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Oadmdns,  fr.  Gk. 
KadfMior,  adj.  to  Kadftor  (Cadmus),  the  mythical  founder  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotia.  For  Cadmean  victory,  see  quotations 
and  Herod.,  i.  i66. 

1608  A  Cadmian  victorie,  that  is  to  say,  which  tumeth  to  the  detriment  and 
losse  of  the  winner ;  Holland,  Tr.  Pint  Mor^^  p.  xa.  —  the  victorie  which  in 
olde  time  they  call  the  Cadmian  victorie,  was  nothing  els  but  that  victorie  between 
brethren  about  the  dtie  of  Thebes,  which  is  of  all  other  the  most  wicked  and 
mischievaus:  >^.,  p.  186.  176S  Onr  conquests  would  prove  Cadmean  victories: 
cm.  Mof.,  43a.    (N.E.D.] 

cadmfa,  sd.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kain{f)ta  (yq),— 'Cadmian  earth' : 
obsolete  name  of  calamine  (f.  v.). 

1601    Brasse...Made...of  the  Chalamine  stone,  named  otherwise  Cadmia 


Holland,  Tr.  Plim.  U.  H.,  Bk.  34,  ch.  i.  Vol.  il  p.  486.  —  braae...made  of 
another  scone  also  bendes  Cadmia,  which  they  name  Chalcitis:  ih.,  ch.  1.  1611 
CtUamiU,  a  kind  of  Cadmia :  CoTCR. 

*cadre,.r^.:  Fr. 

1.  a  frame,  a  scheme. 

1880  This  species  of  auirt,  or  frame,  aftetwaiils  aSbrded  Ih*  poem  iu  name : 
Scott,  Introd.  Lay  Ltut  Mtiutr.    (N.  E.  D.J 

2.  Mil.  a  list  of  officers,  the  officers  of  a  regiment  col- 
lectively. 

2  a.  Mil.  the  permanent  framework  or  thoroughly  orga- 
nised nucleus  of  a  regiment,  which  is  raised  to  fuU  strength 
on  emergency. 

1851  The  number  of  offioers...becoine*  inadequate  to  the  sudden  6lling  up  of 
their  cadresL  upon  a  transition  from  the  peace  to  the  war-footing :  Gallbnga, 
MarietH^t  ttady,  243.  (N.  E.  D.]  188S  It  would  have  supplied  the  cadra  of 
a  mtjch  more  powenul  organization :  Sat.  R€v.^  Vol.  55,  p.  459.  1887  Only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  latter  [regular  troops]  could  be  ^axxA  in  the 
6rst  line  on  account  of  the  want  of  a  sumdency  of  solid  cadres :  Attumgum^ 
Aug.  13,  p.  205/2. 

Oadna,  representative  name  for  an  elderly  woman  desirous 
of  admiration  or  courtship. 

1663  Some  CaJua  or  other  has  a  kindness  for  me:  Drtdbn,  IViUGalloMl, 
L  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  35  (1701X  1685  you  shall  see  the  Rogue  shew  himself,  and 
make  Love  to  some  desponding  Cadua  of  fourscore  for  Sustenance:  Congrbvb, 
Ltvt/or  Lave,  iii.  5,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  392  (t7ioX 

*C&dflcen8,  .r^. :  Lat. :  a  herald's  staff  (in  Classical  times, 
orig.  an  olive  branch  entwined  with  fillets  of  wool,  later,  a 
staff  entwined  with  serpents) ;  esp.  the  winged  staff  of  Mer- 
cury (Hermes),  borne  by  him  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Anglicised  as  caducy,  loc,  and  as  caduce,  17  c. — 19c. 

1501  inhishaod  |  HetookeCaduceas,hissnakiewand,  |  With  which  damned 
ghosts  be  govemetb:  Spbhs.,  Prosofof.,  1292.  1598  Caduceo,  Mercuries  rod, 
a  caducy:  Florio.  1601  a  cadtutia  tot  Sfmury:  B.  Jonson,  Pottasl.,  iv. 
4,  Wks.,  ^.  318  (161Q1  1606  Mercnry,  lose  all  the  serpentine  ciafi  of  thy 
caducaos,  if  ye  take  not  that  little  little  leas  than  little  wit  from  them  that  they 
have!  Shaks.,  Trail.,  it  3, 14.  1606  He  showed  himselfe  abroade  caning  m 
his  hand  either  a  thunderbolt  or  a  three-tined  mace,  or  else  a  warder  or  rod  called 
Caduceut  (the  ensignes  all  and  ornaments  of  the  Gods):  Holland,  Tr.  Stul.^ 


over  them:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  7'nn>.,'p.  131  (1677X  '  beC  1719  Why  should 
they  not  as  well  have  stamped  two  thunderliolts,  two  Caduceuus,  or  two  ships,  to 
represent  an  extraoidinary  force:  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  290  (Bohn,  1854). 
1768  Th    -  ■  ■    ^  ■  ~  -  - 


The  Caduccus 


mary 
had  1 


no  relation  to  the  stm:  Father  Chari.bvoix,  Acct. 


V»y.  Canada,  p.  134.      1886  a  receipt  in  Italian  signed  "  Jacobus  de'  Barbaris," 
nuuked  with  the  caduceus :  Atkttuntm,  Nov.  13,  p.  640/3. 

cady:  Arab.    See  cadi. 

Oaedas :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  xouuW :  the  north-east  wind. 

1603  like  unto  the  north-east  winde  Caciat,  which  evermore  ^chereth  the 
clouds  unto  it :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mar.,  p.  379.         1667  [See  Arsastaa). 


oaecnmj  //.  caeca,  sb.:  Lat.,  neut.  of  «^di«a(.r,— 'blind':  a 
blind  tube  in  an  animal  organism,  i.e.  a  tube  With  one  end 
closed;  esp.  intestinum  caecum, '  the  blind  gut',  an  elongated 
bag  opening  into  the  first  part  of  the  large  intestine. 

1788  Chambers,  CycL,  s.v.  litUstiiu.  1753  —  Suppl.  1868  The 
resemblance  of  the  ctrcum  to  the  stomach  in  most  of  the  graminivorous,  and  par. 
ticuhuiy  the  ruminating,  animals,  as  well  as  its  form  and  situation  throughout  all 
the  higher  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  are  drcumstances  showing  that  it  is  an 
important  viscus,  and  one  in  which  the  last  act  of  digestion  is  performed :  J.  Cop- 
land, Diet.  Priut.  Mtd.,  VoL  1.  p.  274. 

caena:  Lat    Seecena. 

*Oaesar,  cognomen  or  family  name  of  the  great  Roman 
dictator  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  adopted  as  a  title  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  after  Hadrian's  time,  as  a  title  of  the  reigning 
emperor's  heir  and  destined  successor;  hence,  the  word  has 
come  to  mean  any  supreme  ruler,  esp.  an  emperor  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  and  of  the  '  Holy  Roman  Empire'  of  Ger- 
many. See  ant  Oaesar  ant  nnUvs,  kaiser,  Ozar.  Hence, 
Casareate,  Casarship. 

I.  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  representative  of  conquest,  su- 
preme power,  pre-eminence.  Also,  in  the  phr.  Caesar's  wife, 
in  allusion  to  Julius  Caesar's  saying  "Caesar's  wife  must  be 
above  suspicion",  as  an  excuse  for  divorcing  his  first  wife. 

1657  for  yon,  who  are  a  true  Cottar  in  disposition  and  science,  a  Cottar  in 
diligence,  in  vigilance,  in  courage :  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lttttrt  ^  Voiturt,  No.  141, 
VoL  I.  p.  232.  1679  I  who  was  once  as  great  as  Casor,  \  Am  now  reduc'd  to 
NibHciadnttar:  S.  Butler,  Hudiirot,  Pl  iii.  p.  215.  1714  the  poor  Am- 
bition of  a  C«sar  or  an  .4 /rxom^rr:  Spectator,  No.  609,  Oct.  ao.  p.  856/s  (Morieyl 
,  ,  •••*  .._,_.  -t-„,j  V-  ,M.-  Qjuaffg  Wif^neither  falM  nor  suspected; 
I  (i74pX        1785  never  with'ring  wreaths. 


bef.  1788   a  Judge  should  be,  like  Cator^t  Wif^neither  falM  nor  suspected; 

North,  Examtn,  i.  ii-  57,  p.  59  (i74pX        1785  never  with'ring  wreaths, 

mpar'd  with  which  |  The  laurels  that  a  Caesar  reaps  are  weeds :  Cowpbr,  Tatk, 


R.  North,  Examtn,  i.  ii.  57,  ] 

compar'd  with  which  )  The  laure 

VL  wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  2a4(i8o8X         1888   \^ith  the  Rylances  it  has  always  been 

Csesar  or  nothing:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Cotdtn  Calf,  VoL  I.  ch.  iL  p.  46. 

2.    title  applied  to  Roman  emperors  or  to  their  heirs. 

be£  1400  Therfore  Jelde  3ee  to  Osar  [r.  t  the  emperoure)  cho  thingis  that 
ben  Cesaiis  [r./.  empeiouris]:  Wycliffite  Btilt,  Matt.,  xxiL  21.  1540  where- 
fore he  was  the  lyrste  that  receyuad  at  one  tyme  all  omamentes  and  tokens  of 


,         my< 

had  NighHogattt  &  .S'I!ar/M^... taught  both  in  the  Greeks  &  Latine  tongue: 
J.  Maplet,  GretMt  For.,  fol.  95  r".  1609  like  a  good  and  thriftie  motner, 
prudent  witoall  and  wealthy,  committed  unto  the  Ctetars,  as  to  her  childreil,  the 
whole  right  and  interest  of  the  inheritance,  to  be  managed  &  ordred  by  them : 
Holland,  Tr.  Marc,,  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  v.  p.  10.  1660  Who. ..had  they  been  able, 
would  have  advanced  the  power  of  tne  Senate  to  the  abdication  of  Caesars: 
R.  Coke,  Eltm.  0/  Power  &•  Suij'.,  57.  1776  Auputut  was  therefore  a 

personal,  Corar  a  family  distinction :  Gibbon,  Z'k/.  o>  Fail,  VoL  i.  ch.  UL 
p.  xi3(x8i3X  1868  the  Teutonic  tribes... destined.. .to  be  soon  the  conqueron 
of  the  Csesars,  and  the  masters  of  the  Western  world:  C  Kincslbv,  Hermits,  5 
(1879X 

3.  the  emperor  or  kaiser  of  the  'Holy  Roman  Empire'  of 
Germany ;  perhaps  extended  or  to  be  extended,  like  kaiser, 
to  the  head  of  the  present  German  Empire. 

1549  [Giegorie]  ordeyned  further,  that  from  the  emperours  election  to  his 
coronadon,  he  sboulde  be  called  none  other  but  Csesar  and  kyng  of  Romayns, 
and  after  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  bad  crownd  him,  he  shoulde  be  caJled 
Emperour  and  Aueost:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  ItoL,  foL  50  t>*.  —  Cdestine  the 
.UL... called  into  Italic  Henrie  the  .vu  than  elected  Csesar,  And  after  he  had 
crowned  him  emperour  in  Rome;  ib.,  foL  55.  1591  the  late  Casart  were  by 
consent  of  the  whole  peeres  of  Germar^^  crowned  lint :  L.  Lloyd,  Tript.  0/ 
TrituHphtt,  sig.  E  2  t>>.  1603  And  in  Germany  howsoeuer  then  be  some 
slacknes  and  dislikes  at  their  Diets  and  election  of  their  Ceetar:  W.  Watson, 
Quodliiett  e/Relig.  A"  Stale,  p.  275. 

4.  a  person  brought  into  the  world  by  the  Caesarean 
operation.  Raynald  follows  Pliny  to  some  extent  See 
OtasareaB. 

1540  They  that  be  borne  after  this  fashion  are  called  Cttsars,  for  because 
they  be  cut  out  of  their  mothers  belly ;  where  vpon  also  the  noble  Romaiu  Ceesesr 
the  first  tooke  his  name:  Ravnald,  Birth  Man.,  Bk.  n.  ch.  ix.  p.  148  (1613X 

caesare:  Lat    Seecesare. 

Otesarean  {±ii-=^,  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Caesireus;  Otesarian 
(sji.  —  —),  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Caesdrianus :  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. : 
pertaining  to  Caesar;  esp.  Casarean birth, operation, section; 
the  delivery  of  a  child  by  cutting  through  the  abdomen  of 
the  mother.  P.  Scipio  Africanus  Major  and  C.  Julius  Caesar 
are  said  to  have  been  bom  in  this  manner,  and  the  latter 
gave  the  name  to  the  operation ;  though  Pliny  derives  the 
name  Caesar  (and  Caeso)  from  the  part  caesus,'=* cvA',  as 
though  the  founder  of  the  Caesar  family  derived  his  name 
from  the  operation,  but  this  is  manifestly  false  etymology. 

1538  The  Archbishop  of  Capua  and  others  of  the  CBsarians;  Let.,  in 
Btewei's  Rei^  Hen.  VIIL,  11.  323.  [N.  E.  D.)  1615  Concerning  this 
Oesarian  section:  Crooke,  Body  0/ Man,  344.    \.ib.\         1650  his  Oesarean 
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Majesty  (Charles  V.]:  Howell,  Tr.  Ginffit  HUt.  Rtv.  Nafl.,  p.  83. 
Chambers,  CycU 


17S8 


*0aesaii8e(ii  — ^),v^. :  to  be  an  absolute  ruler;  Oasarism 
(JL  r.  ^),  sb. :  a  system  of  absolute  government    See  Oaesar. 

1$M  This  powr'r  hath  highest  venue  of  Desin,  |  And  Caesariseth  ore  each 
appetite:  Davies,  Microeetm.,  p.  25,    [Davies] 

CMStns  (misspelt  cestus,  another  word  which  in  turn  is 
misspelt  caestus),  si.:  Lat.:  a  'boxing-glove'  in  Ancient 
Italy  and  Greece,  namely  a  thong  of  bull  s  hide  wound  round 
the  hand  and  forearm  of  the  pugilist ;  sometimes  armed  with 
balls  of  lead  or  iron. 

bef.  1720  The  priies  next  are  ordei'd  to  the  field,  |  For  the  bold  champions 
who  the  czstuswieU:  Pope,  Tr./rmwr'f//.,  XXII.  754.  181S  Tom  [Crib) 
has  been  a  sailor — a  coal  h«aver — and  some  other  genteel  profession,  before  he 
took  to  the  cestus:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol  11.  p.  277  (183a).  1887  A 

pugilist.. .sits  with  his  hands  and  forearms  still  bound  with  the  brutal  loaded 
cestus:  AtMrtutum,  Ang.  13,  p.  ai9/x 

caesnnL  Lat,  /if.  'a  cutting';  caesnre,  ce(a)Biire,  Eng. 
fr.  Lat  (through  Fr.  c/sure):  si.:  Prosody:  interruption  of 
rhythm. 

I.  the  interruption  of  a  metrical  foot  by  the  end  of  a  word 
falling  before  the  end  of  the  foot,  es^.  certain  regular  inter- 
ruptions of  this  kind  near  the  middle  of  long  verses  such  as 
iambic  trimeters  and  dactylic  hexameters.  The  division  of 
a  long  verse  by  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  word  with  the 
end  of  a  foot  is  sometimes  also  called  caesura,  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  term  incision  (Lat.  incisio). 


17S8  Chambers,  CycL  1830  A  verse  being  exprnsed  in  words,  the 
atsnra  signifies  the  end  of  a  rhythm  in  the  words,  coindding  with  the  end  of 
a  metrical  order:  J.  Seages,  Tr.  Hermann'!  Mttres,  Blc  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  13. 
1860  We  must  carefully  distinguish  incinon  from  caesura:  L.  Schmitz,  Tr. 
Zttmftx  Lat.  Grammar,  p.  S54  Uth  Ed.X 

I  a.  the  irrational  lengthening  of  the  last  syllable  of  a 
word  which  makes  a  caesura  (i). 

1678  Phillifs,  WmrU  ef  Wardt.       1766  Johnson. 

2.  English  Prosody,  a  pause  in  or  about  the  middle  of  a 
verse. 

1666  Obserue  the  trayne :  the  ceasore  marke  To  rest  with  note  In  close ; 
Abp.  Parker, /'ot/far,  A  ij.  [N.  E.D.]  1675  There  are  also  certayne  pauses 
or  restes  in  a  Vetse  whiche  may  be  calleid  Ctamrts,  whereof  I  wotdde  be  lothe  to 
stande  long:  G.  Gaskoigne,  in  Haslewood's  Eng,  PmU  &*  Pmsjt,  VoL  11.  p.  5 
(1815X  1689  The  meter  of  seuen  stllables  is  not  vsual,  no  more  is  that  of  nine 
and  eleuen,  yet  if  they  be  well  composed,  that  is,  their  Cenrt  well  apptnnted, 
and  their  last  accent  which  makes  tne  concord,  they  are  commendable  inough : 
Phttenham,  Eng.  Pots.,  11.  iii  [iv.].  p.  8j  (i8<9^  1696    That  Centra,  or 

breathing  plxice  in  the  middest  of  the  verse,  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish  baue: 
Sidney,  Af«l.  Pott.,  p.  71  (1868). 

3.  English  Prosody,  interruption  of  a  word  by  elision  to 
avoid  hiatus,  as  tHoldiox  the  old, 

1706  the  Oesura  sometimes  offends  the  ear  more  than  the  Hiatus  itself: 
Pope,  Wkt.,  VoL  vii.  p.  js  (1757)1 

4.  metaph.    a  stop,  an  interruption. 

1690  After  him  Uther,  which  Pendragon  hight,  |  Succeeding— There  abruptly 
it  did  end,  I  Without  full  point,  or  other  Cesure  right ;  |  As  if  the  rest  some  wicked 
hand  did  rend,  |  Or  th'  Author  selfe  could  not  at  least  attend  |  To  finish  it : 
Spens.,  F.  Q.,  a.  X.  68. 

caeter-:  Lat    See  ceter-. 

*caS6,  si. :  Fr. :  coffee,  coffee-house.  Sometimes  written 
caj^/,  perhaps  by  confusion  with  It  caffd  {g.  v.). 

1.  coffee. 

1848  taking  ca/f:  Barham,  /ngvUt.  Leg.,  p.  319  (1865). 

2.  coffee-house;  a  French  term  originalW,  but  used  at 
least  since  i860  to  designate  restaurants  in  England,  which 
bear  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Parisian  ciii. 

1816  CafiSs,  where  coffee  and  liqueurs  are  taken— Resuurateuts,  where 
dinners  are  served, — Patissiers,  where  you  may  regale  on  patties  and  ices: 
J.  Scott,    yUit  to  Paris,  p.  ii6  (snd   Ed.X  1818    With   its  caf<s  and 

gardens,  liotels  and  pagodas:   T.  Moore,  Fudgr  Family/,  p.  80.  1864 

He  went  from  cafif  to  caS6,  and  drank  deep:  G.  A.  Sai.a,  Quit*  Ahnt, 
Vol.   I.  ch.    xL   p.   175.  1880    the  remnants  of  2J\_  excellent  luncheon  in 

the  shaded  hall  of  a  Gei 
ch.  L  p.  37. 

*caii  an  lait,  phr. :  Fr. :  coffee  with  (hot)  milk,  opposed 
to  cafi  noir. 

1763  pray  send  me  some  calT<  an  lait :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letttrt,  Vol.  iv. 
n.  121  (1857).  1818    Lord  Frederick,  who  was  sipping  his  caffe  an  lait: 

Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  255  (iBig).  1822   yet  caffi 

au  lait  was,  I  believe,  the  only  exhilarating  liquor  on  the  table:  L.  Simonu, 
Sviiilttrland,  VoL  I.  p.  31a.  1822  and  the  cup  of  smoking  ca/r  au  lait  stood 
still  in  their  hsind :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  37,  p.  302.  1841  urged  the  necessity  of 

her  abandoning  cafi  an  lait,  nch  consommes,  and  high-seasoned  entriei :  Lady 
Blessington,  Idltr  in  France,  VoL  1.  p.  214.  1883  ca/t  au  lait  in  the 
morning  in  one's  bedroom:  W.  H.  Russell,  in  XIX Cent.,  Sept,  p.  484. 


enoese  ca/i:  L.  Malet,  Col.  Enderhft  Wife,  Bk.  IL 


CAFILA 

*cafi$  chantant,  phr. :  Fr.,  'singing  caf<6' :  a  caf^  provided 
with  a  stage  for  singing  and  other  entertainments. 

*caf6  noir,  phr.x  Fr.,  'black  coffee':  very  strong  coffee 
taken  without  milk. 

1876  where  his  affl-nair  had  been  placed :  Mrs.  Ouphaht,  Plutbe  ytmitr. 
Vol.  n.  p.  55. 

cafcijee,  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Turk,  qahvejf:  a  servant  whose 
business  it  is  to  serve  coffee,  the  termination  -fl  signifying  in 
Turkish  one  whose  employment  is  indicated  by  the  first  part 
of  the  word. 

1819  cafedjee:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  L  ch.  iii.  p.  48  (>82ol  1839  the 

cafijhi  seizes  a  small  live  coal  in  a  pair  of  iron  pincers,  and  deposits  it  on  the 
summit  of  the  tobacco :  Miss  Parooe,  Beautitt  o/the  Bosfk.,  p.  149. 

cafejee-bashi,  si.:  Turk,  qahvefl-i&sht:  head  of  the  eafe- 
j'ees. 

1830  The  Cafi(;ed>ashi  superintends  the  coffee :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tmv.  in 
Sicify,  VoL  11.  ch.  uL  p.  69. 

cafiEa,  capha,  si.:  a  silk  stuff,  perhaps  like  damask.  It 
may  be  the  same  as  Fr.  cafas,  "a  kind  of  course  taffata" 
(Cotgr.).  Also  in  18  c.  a  kind  of  painted  cotton  cloth  made 
in  India. 

1631  White  caffa  for  the  Kinges  grace:  Wardreie  Act.  Hen.  Vlll., 
May  i3.  (N.  E.  O.)  1619  the  new  deuised  names  of  Stuffes  and  Colours, 
Crupe,  Tamel,  Plutk,  Taiine,  Caffa,  Tertiantlta,  Burratine,  Pan-vebiet: 
Purchas,  Microcasmuj,  ch.  xxvil  p.  368.  1760  Aiid  some  others  (/./.  plaoes] 
dependant  on  Ca£^  which  serves  them  for  an  Almagaaeai  Bbawbs,  Lex 
Afemxt.,  jioCtjS'X    [N.E.D.] 

*cafi%,  si. :  It :  coffee,  coffee-house,  caf^. 

1848  The  Caffis  and  waiters  distress  me:  A.  Clough,  Amours  de  Voyage, 
V.  14^  1861  the  bloody  waistcoat  of  a  German  shot  in  the  breast  was 
exhibited  at  the  CaSCt  Greco  before  crowds  of  people :  J.  Gibson,  in  Eastlake's 
Li/e,  p.  J48  (1857).  ~  One  evening  1  was  sitting  in  the  cafi%  in  the  Piaxsadi 
Spagna:  th.,  p.  160. 

«cafb'e  {±=.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.  >t4/fr,= 'infidel*.  Some 
of  the  Eng.  forms  are  fr.  the  Arab.  pi.  forms  kafara,  kuffltr. 

1.  one  who  does  not  believe  in  Islam,  esp.  a  non-Moham- 
medan Negro. 

[1000  thynkynge  that  they  myght  forceably  drawe  them  to  the  dyggynge  of 
golde  bycause  they  were  Cafiranite  Idolatera  and  circumcised :  R.  KossTI/ecades, 
p.  190  (186s).  ]  1688  from  thence  they  carry  Eliphana  teeth  for  India  Slaues, 
called  Ca/eri  and  some  Amber  and  Golde :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Fredericks  Voy., 
fol.  38  f.  1698  that  you  deliuer  into  his  hands  as  many  Cafkars,  that  is,  vn- 
beleeuer8(meaningvs the Christians)as are amongyou with  tbeirgoods:  R.  Hak- 
LUYT,  Voy^s,  VoL  I.  p.  33t.  1698  The  black  (people]  or  CaOares  of  the  land 
of  MosamUque,  and  all  the  coast  of  Ethiopia :  Tr.  %  yan  Linsckotet^s  Voyages, 
Bk.  L  VoL  I.  p.  3<9  (18S5),  1609  strongly  walled  toward  the  lande,  for  foue 
of  the  Cafii,  or  lawlesse  wilde  Negras,  who  were  deadly  enimies  to  the  Arabians; 
John  Porv,  Tr.  Leds  Hist.  Afr.,  Introd.,  p.  37.  —  The  j>eople  of  this  place 
called  in  the  Arabian  toong  CaAri,  Cafres,  or  Cafates,  that  is  to  say,  lawlesie  or 
outlawes;  ib.,  p.  36.  1614  That  knave  Simon  the  Caflro,  not  what  the  writer 
took  him  for— he  is  a  knave,  and  better  lost  than  found :  Sainsburv,  CaU  0/ State 
Papers,  E.  Indies,  I.  356  (1862).    [YuleJ  1620  ,TheT  caU  the  conquered 

Cn2^rr(nusbeleeuers,  or  if  you  will  heretlkes)  and  subiect  them  to  great  slauery: 
Purchas.  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  410.  1662    a  certain  people  called 

Kebber,  tnat  is  to  say,  In/idels,  from  the  Turkish  word  Kiapkir,  which  signifies 
a  Renegat-.J.  Davies,  Amtassadors  Trao.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  325(1660)1  1673  They 
show  their  (greatness  by  their  number  of  Sumbrceroes  and  CoQeries,  whereby  it 
is  dangerous  to  walk  late :  Fryer,  E.  India,  74  (16981  _  (Yule]  1731  The 
Caffres  ttaffick  with  the  Rovers  of  the  XedBt^:  who  bring 'em  Manufactures  of 
Silk  for  Elephants  Teeth...He  had  Two  CaJfirt  Wives:  Mbolev,  Tr.  KoOen's 
Cape  Good  Hope,  VoL  1.  p.  82.  1781  To  ie  sold  hy  Private  Sale.  Two 
Coffree  Boys,  who  can  play  remarkably  well  on  the  Frcsich  Horn:  India  Gas., 
No.  19.  [yule)  abc  1866  And  if  I  were  forty  y*»tt  younger,  and  my  life 
before  me  to  choose,  |  I  wouldn't  be  lectured  t^  Kafirs,  or  swudled  by  fat 
Hindoos:  Sir  A.  C  Lvbll,  OldPindane.    (£».] 

2.  a  native  of  S.  Africa  living  in  Cafraria,  N.E.  of  Cape 
Colony,  adopted  by  English  from  the  Arabs  through  Port. 

1786  Tr.  A.  Spamnan's  Voyage...inU  tke  country  rf  the  Hottentots  and 
Caffres:  Title.       1797  Enayc.  Brtt.,  s.v.  Hottentots. 

Variants,  i6  c.  caferi  (pi.),  caphar,  caf{f)ar,  17  c.  cafre, 
cafri,  caffro,  caffar,  keiier,  coffery,  coffree  (fr.  Hind,  ku/ri), 
lie.  ca/{/)ier,  19  c.  kafir. 

cafigee-bashi :  Turk.    See  cafejee-bashi. 

*caflla,  cafflla,  si. :  Arab,  qofila:  a  caravan,  a  company  of 
travellers. 

1094  the  cafelow  or  carouan :  In  R.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Vol.  ll.  iL  p.  103. 
1098  there  commeth  a  great  companie  of  people  over  land  which  are  called 
Caffiles  or  Carvanes,  which  come  from  Aleppo :  Tr.  J.  Van  Linsckoten's  Voyages, 
Bk.  L  Vol.  1.  p.  48  (1885).  —  The  marchants  know  the  times  when  the  Car^ma 
or  Caifila  will  come ;  ii.  1614  wee  had  a  Caifeloe  or  Conuoy  of  two  htmdred 
strong :  R.  Covbrte,  Voyage,  p.  47.  1610  C  appila.  is  the  same  almost  that 
Karaman  is :  that  is  to  say,  a  conuoy,  or  company  of  men,  with  weapons  hired 
to  defend  and  gard  others  from  the  violence  of  theeues  and  robbers ;  W.  Bedwell, 
Arab.  Trud^.  1620  a  great  Capkala,  or  Fleete  of  neere  fine  hundred  saile  of 
PortugaU  Fngats:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iiL  p.  301.    —  the  comming 
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of  the  C&Sell  to  Caiam:  tf..  Vol.  ii.  Bk.  be.  p.  1415.  16<tS  the  Caramua, 
which  thev  call  CaffiUa:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Mandtlsla.  Blc  i.  p.  S  (i6e^  1660 
that  lucaf-race  of  Ccelyta  and  BuUeratrs  which  so  thievishly  robb'd  the  CalBlMS 
and  lived  npoo  the  spoil  of  peace&l  passengers :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  T'nsr., 
P^  75  ('Stt)-  1T97  CaffiU:  Encyc.  Brit.  1810  we  again  set  forward,  ac- 
companied by  a  coffle  of  fourteen  asses  loaded  with  salt;  Mungo  Park,  TViop., 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  841  (1814)1  1819  made  my  bareain  with  the  Kerwan- 
bash!  of  a  small  kad<  on  the  eve  of  its  departure:  T.  Hope,  Amut.,  VoL  111. 
ch.  iv.  p  III  (xSaoX         1840  The  way  was  a  mere  sheep-path,  and  he  was,  iin- 

""  ■  ■  "i  which  it  appears  he  was 

.  iii.  p.  69. 


happily,  induced  to  leave  the  aiJUak,  or  party  with  ' 

. II- ^- .t.2_    _1 .     0_  . -_..        V tJ-t—       JL^ 


t  appears_^be  was 
travelling,  to  see  this  place!  TuAiXM^  Koordulan,  A'c,  VoL  I.  Let.  iii.  p. 
1884  Forthwith,  the  kafila  got  into  motion :  F.  BoVLE,  Berdtrland,  p.  ag8. 

Variants,  i6  c.  caffile,  caffila,  ca/elow,  17  c.  caffeloe,  caffila, 
caffell,  caphala,  19  c.  coffle,  kaffl^,  cafilah,  kaJUdjC). 

cafllSrbashi,  .r^.:  Turk,  qifila-b&shf.  captain  of  a  cafila. 

1840  the  kafilaM>ash*«  (or  leader  of  the  caravan)  being  among  the  number 
who  died:  Fsaskr,  Kocrdutan,  &•€.,  Vol.  i.  Let.  ix.  p.  347. 

*eaftaa {^JL,otJ.  =.), sb. :  Eng. fr, Turk. (and  Pers.) gaftan : 
a  long  tunic  or  cassock  tied  round  the  waist,  worn  in  the 
East     Sometimes  taken  fr.  Fr.  cafetan  {caphetan,  Cotgr.). 

IBM  a  Cf^lox  or  a  close  coat  buttoned,  and  girt  to  him  with  a  Persian  girdle  t 
R.  Hakluvt,  yoyam.  Vol.  I.  p.  497.  1683  Upon  the  Kif/loM  they  wear  a 
close  C^oot,  whid  fiub  down  to  the  mid-leg,  and  is  called  ^«m...the  KiffUu  and 
Ftra  are  made  of  Cotton :  J.  Davibs,  Amttutadort  Trav.,  Bk.  iiL  p.  $6  (ii69X 
1T17  The  di0erence  of  the  dress  here  and  at  London  is  so  great,  the  same  sort  of 
tUags  are  not  proper  faca^tms  and  moHttaxi:  Ladv  M.  W.  Montacd,  Lttten, 
p.  iSS  ('Sa?)^  1T41  This  Oitan  is  a  Vest  of  Linsey-Woolsey,  or  of  some  other 
Stuff:  J.  dzBLL,  Tr.  Tcum^ort't  Voy.  Ltvani,  Vol.  I.  p.  io«.  1768  Entering 
the  second  court  of  the  seraguo,  we  were  dressed  in  kaftans  (Persian  vests) :  Gtnt. 
Ma£,^  1 1(4/1.  18M  a  superb  caftan :  £.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Ptuuutti^  p.  363 
'indF'" 


^U,V.,     1^4/1.  XOOV     •  aUI^  U   I.AILXIU  :     £..     lJi.AVUi»K^     A1.    -'■£<    '    UnWMS,    J,.    JW; 

(and  Ed.!  1840  The  men  retained  their  shirt,  drawers,  and  often  their  kaftan, 
a  kind  of  inner  cloak :  Fraser,  KoereUitoH^  drv.,  Vol.  L  Let.  viii.  p.  aai.  188! 
A  tall  figure  in  a  gray  ca/idn  and  a  plam  white  turban  stood  in  the  door 


Variants,  17  c. — 19  c.  kaftan,  17,  18  cc.  caf{/)etan,  18  c. 
coftoH. 

cagot,  si. :  Fr. :  one  of  an  outcast  race  in  S.  France,  hence, 
gen.  an  outcast. 

U4S  In  the  former  valley  lived  the  AroUt,  who,  resemblbg  the  Carett  of 
l^ochon,  have  long  been  a  stumblingblooc  to  antiquarians:  Ford,  Handbk, 
S*am,  Pt.  II;  p  908.  _  188S  Those  miserable  Mott,  those  moral  lepers,  are 
then  forced  into  the  society  of  decent  people's  chudren:  Sat.  Rtv.^  VoL  56, 
p.  488/1- 

cahaia:  Turk.    See  keliaya. 

caMer,  sb. :  Fr. :  paper  book,  quire  of  paper,  sheets  of 
manuscript  fastened  together,  a  set  of  instructions  or  con- 
ditions, an  official  report ;  c.  des  charges,  conditions  of  a  mer- 
cantile or  financial  contract. 

1806  busily  employed  in  preparing  the  c«lairrr  or  instructions  for  the  direction 
oftheirdepoties:  Edin.  Rn..  Vd.  6,  p.  15a.  1846  (See  ballUaC*].  1888 
the  cakur  dts  cMitrres  already  passed  by  the  Rothscliilds  and  the  Deloit  Syn- 
dicate: SittMdard,  May  3,  p.  5. 

caia:  Turk.    Seekehaya. 

caid,  sb. :  Arab.  7^<V/,='  leader' ;  see  alcayde. 

1830  The  Caids,  or  governors  of  cities:  E.  Blaquisre,  Tr.  Sif.  Pantmti, 
n,  311  (and  EdX  1888  At  a  viUage  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Atlas 
Moontauis  Mr.  Thomson  was  hospitably  entertained  for  several  days,  but  the 
kaid  would  not  consent  to  alk>w  bun  to  return  westward:  Atiunttum,  Jan.  19, 
P-87/3- 

«»at1Htti»hj  sb. :  Gael.  cailUach :  an  old  woman,  a  hag. 

1818  The  cailliachs  (old  Highland  hags)  administered  drags,  which  were 
deagned  to  have  the  effect  of  philtres :  Scott,  Roi  Rty,  Intiod.    {C.  E.  D.] 

caimac:  Turk.    Seekalmak. 
*caimacam:  Turk.    See  kaimakam. 

Oaimaes,  sb.  pi. :  Port.  cainiHes :  kaimals,  a  Malayalam 
title  of  Nair  chiefs  of  Malabar. 

163S  certaine  Nobles,  called  Caiimu4:  PuKCHAS,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iL 
p.  aS. 

caiman:  Carib.    See  cayman. 

Oain,  name  of  Adam's  eldest  son,  who  perpetrated  the  first 
murder  by  killing  his  brother  Abel  (Gen.,  iv.) ;  hence,  Cain- 
colored,'^rtA  or  reddish-yellow,  applied  to  human  hair,  Cain, 
like  Judas  Iscariot,  being  represented  with  this  kind  of  hair. 

1698  he  hath  hot  a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard,  a  Cain-coloured 
beard:  Shaks.,  Mrrry  Wiva,  L  4,  33.  1664—6  And  as  there  were  many 

Marii  in  one  Clesar...so  are  there  many  Cains  and  Oiisphases  in  the  best  of  us 
an :  J.  TiLArr,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  VoL  1.  p.  17/1  (1867).  1662  There  is  not  one 
Cain  am(nig  all  those  Abeb  nor  an  Etau  among  all  those  Jacobs  in  heaven: 
Brooks,  Wla.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  151  (1867X 

cainkeen.    See  canneauin. 
s.  D. 
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boats  kept  for  the  Abbey_^  pretty  toys,  Blun>ed  like  Turkish  caiques: 
StnMmort,  VoL  ui.  ch.  liL  p.  5s.  1877  We  had  arrived  at  the  < 
Mohammed  removed  his  handkercnief  from  his  eyes,  the  motion  of  the  c 


caique,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Turk,  qoiq  (pronounced  qiyiq):  a 
light  wherry  used  for  rowing,  esp.  on  the  Bosp(h)orus.  The 
spelling  caique  is  Fr. 

1636  hee  steeres  the  Kings  Kaick:  Purckas,  Pilgrims^  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix. 
p.  1591.  1741  We  were  fain  to  hale  our  Caick  ashore;  T.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tmnu. 
jorrt  Voy.  Ltvant.  VoL  11.  p.  x  x  3.  —  They  both  pass  in  Caiques  with  Sails  from 
ooe  Island  to  another,  to  cultivate  them:  io.^  VoU  in.  p.  31B.  181S  And  fearful 
for  his  light  caique,  |  He  shuxis  the  near  but  doubtful  creek:  Byron,  Gitumr. 
Wks.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  154  (1833).  1819  Each  stroke  of  the  oar,  after  we  had  pushed 
off  from  the  ship,  inade  our  light  caIck  glide  by  some  new  palace;  T.  Hope, 
^Mor/.,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  69(1830).  1830  we  could  see  his  caique  no  where  on 
the  expanse  of  waters ;  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily.  VoL  I.  ch.  xviL  p  500. 
1889  and  mark  the  arrowy  speed  of  the  graceful  caifius  as  they  fly  along  the 
Channel:  Miss  Pardob,  Beauties  of  the  Boafk.,  p.  lar,  I860  the  pleasure- 
■'■"■■  '  like  Turkish  oOques :  Ovida, 

open  sea. 
I  eyes,  the  motion  of  the  cayek  was 
different  to  that  which  be  had  experienced  on  the  river:  F.  Burnabv,  Thr. 
Asia  Mituyr,  ch.  Ixix.  p.  346  (X878X 

*caiqnC(]eo,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Turk.  qOiqjf:  a  rower  of  a  caique, 
boatman. 

18S9  the  caique...with...its  drowsy  calquejhts,  awaiting,  half  asleep,  the 
rMurn  of  their  lounging  employer:  Miss  Pardob,  Beantiet  o/U*  Botfh.,  p.  44. 

*caim,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Mod.  Sc.  cairn,  fr.  Gael.  far«,= 'heap 
of  stones' :  Archaol. :  a  pyramid  of  stones  raised  as  a  sepul- 
chral monument  or  boundary  mark  or  mark  of  any  kind ;  a 
pile  of  stones. 

1797  CAIRNS,  or  Carnes,  the  vulgar  name  of  those  heaps  of  stones  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  places  of  Briuin,  particularly  Scotland  and  Wales :  Ettcfc. 
Brit.  1818  he  pomted  out,  here  a  Cromlech,  and  there  a  caiine,  a  Danish 
fort,  or  a  monastic  ruin;  Lady  Morgan^  Ft.  Macarthy,  VoL  i.  ch.  v.  p.  346 
(x8x9)l  1818  the  cairn  beneath  which  the  Berseikir  lie  mterred :  K  Hender- 
son, Iceland.  VoL  iL  p.  63.  1820  as  for  the  miscellaneous  antiquities  scattered 
about  the  country,  he  knew  every  one  of  them,  from  a  cromlech  to  a  caim: 
Scott,  Mottastery,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  398/1  (X867).  1836  Men  were  also  sent 
to  erect  a  caim  of  stones  to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec. 
Voyojge,  ch.  X.  p.  xi6.  1866  they  built  a  substantial  caim,  and  buried  the 
piovision...ten  paces  from  its  centre :  £,  K.  Kane,  Arttic  Explor.,  VoL  i.  ch.  xii, 
P-«34- 

*cairngor(n]an,  caixagatm-stone,  sb.:  a  variety  of  rock 
crystal,  found  in  many  shades  of  yellow  and  brown,  some- 
times smoky,  sometimes  transparent,  named  after  a  mountain, 
or  a  group  of  mountains,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  on  which 
it  is  found,  much  used  as  an  ornament  for  Highland  costume. 

1823  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Caim  Gorme,  |  Of  yellow  casimire  we  may 
presume:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  ix.  xliiL 

caiio,  cayro,  sb. :  Port,  cairo :  coir  {q.  v.). 

1598  coquen,  which  are  Indian  nuttes,  and  cayro,  which  are  the  shelles  of  the 
same  nuts,  and  that  is  the  Indian  hemp,  wherof  they  mak  ropes,  cables,  and  other 
such  like  [commodities]:  Tr.  J.  Vait  Limckotttix  Voyages  Bk.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  75 
(1885).  1699  great  store  of  Cairo  to  make  Cordage :  K.  Hakluvt.  Voyages, 
VoL  II.  i.  p.  337.  —  sowed  together  wjih  cayro,  which  is  threedc  made  of  the  huske 
^Cocoes:  ib.^  p.  351.  1620  some  Cayro,  or  bast  Ropes;  PurchaS;  Pilgrims, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iii.  p  304.  1677    Vessels. ..sow'd  together  with  Cairo  as  here 

called;  a  Cord  made  oTthe  rind  of  Cocos:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  363. 

caisse,  sb.:  Fr.  caisse,  quaisse:  "a  Drumme,  or  (most  pro- 
perly) the  barrel!,  or  wood  of  a  Drumme"  (Cotgr.). 

1B91  the  drams  likewise  ought  to  be  ready  to  batter  their  cusses  according  to 
y*  sound  1^  the  coUonels  trumpets:  Garrard,  Art  IVarre,  p.  304. 

caisson  (Ji.  =.,  -ai-  as  Fr.),  caisso(o)n  (^  /£,  -ai  as  Fr.,  -son 
"-soon),  sb. :  Fr. :  large  chest. 

1.  Mil.  a  case  to  hold  bombs  used  as  a  mine,  an  ammu- 
nition chest,  a  covered  waggon. 

1703  Caisson  or  Suftrfidal  Fommeau.  A  Wooden  C:ase,  or  Chest  Into 
which  they  put  3  or  4  bombs...also  a  covered  Waggon  to  carry  bread,  or  Am- 
munition :  Mil.  Diet.  1766  Caisson,  a  chest  of  bombs  or  powder,  laid  m  the 
enemy's  way,  to  be  fired  at  their  approach :  Johnson.  18 . .  Right  and  left 
the  caissons  drew,  |  As  the  car  went  lumbering  through  |  Quick  succeeding  in 
review  |  Squadrons  military;  Bret  Hartb,  How  art  you,  Samitaryl 

2.  H^draul.  a  watertight  case  or  frame  used  in  laying 
foundations  and  building  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  or  any  mass 
of  water,  the  sides  rising  above  the  water  level  so  that  the 
inside  of  the  case  can  be  kept  free  from  water,  and  the  en- 
closed portion  of  bed  reached  by  workmen ;  a  kind  of  flood- 
gate for  a  dock,  shaped  like  a  boat;  a  float  used  for  lifting 
ships,  &c.,  which  is  sunk  full  of  water,  attached  to  whatever 
has  to  be  raised,  and  then  pumped  empty;  a  reservoir  for- 
merly used  in  canal-making. 

1768  Caisson  Is  also  used  for  a  kind  of  chest  used  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  of  bridges:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL  1738  two  of  the  caissoms 
erected  at  Cherburgh  have  been  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea :  Gent. 
Stag.,  Lviii.  L  78/a. 
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3.    Archit.  a  sunken  panel  in  a  ceiling  or  soffit. 

18M  Caixtem,  the  tank  pands  In  flat  or  vaolted  ceQingi,  or  in  soffits:  Glut. 
Gitk.  Archit. 

caixa:  Port.    See  cash, 
cajan:  Anglo-Ind.    Seecadjan. 

cajava,  cadjowa,  sb. :  Pers.  kajSwcL,  kajsba :  a  kind  of 
litter  or  pannier,  a  pair  of  which  are  slung  across  a  camel. 

166S  bis  Seraglio-.wa*  in  two  hundred  Doolacs  or  Ci^UMS,  as  if  he  were 
going  upon  a  journey  into  Btngata:  Sir  Tm.  Hbrbbkt,  Tmv.,  p.  <6  (1677). 
—  tne  Queen-mocber,  and  wife  of  Z'<m'M...were  drawn  in  Chariots  of  Goki,  wuk 
fifteen  CiOua's  in  which  sat  the  Kings  Children  and  Nieces :  ii. ,  p.  s^.  —  those 
[women]  of  better  rank  are  mounted  two  and  two  upon  Camels  in  Cages  (or 
Cajiuus  as  they  call  them)  of  wood,  covered  over  with  cloth,  to  forbid  any  Man 
the  sight  of  them:  ii.,  p.  399.  —  every  Camel  usualljr  is  leaden  with  two  Ca- 
juaes,  which  holds  two  Women:  the  Cage  is  of  Wood,  covered  with  Qoath;  so 
low,  as  suffers  them  not  to  stand  upright:  ii.t  p.  3x5.     _  1684  He  enter'd  the 


Town  with  eight  or  ten  Camels,  the  two  Cajmvax  or  Litters  00  each  side  of 
the  Camel  being  close  shut,  to  keep  the  Women  from  being  seen ;  J.  P.,  Tr. 
TttV€muT'i  Trav.t  Vol.  1.  Bk.  i.  p.  61.  —  fifty  Cameb  that  carry'd  his  Women; 
their  Cajavas  being  cover'd  with  Scarlet  doth  fring'd  with  Silk:  ih.^  Bk.  iL  p.  Gi. 


a  in  depth:  Forstbr,  youmtjr,  11.  104—105(1808).  [Yule]  '  1883  The  main 
body  of  the  caravan  is  made  up  of  camels,  on  which  the  wives  ride  in  covered 
Kkajawaks  slung  on  the  animals*  backs;  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  118.  1884 
women. ..were  carried  in  kedJaviSt  hamper-like  litters,  slung  one  on  each  side  of 
a  camel  or  mule,  and  usually  covered  by  a  sunshade:  £dm.  O'Donovak,  Merv, 
ch.  X.  p.  98  (New  YorkX 

eajepnt,  civittpitt  {Jl _ _ X  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  kajoepoetih, 
transliteration  of  Malay  kiyu-putik,  =  'white  wood'  (puteh 
<c 'white') ;  name  of  a  tree,  native  of  the  Moluccas,  the  Mela- 
leuca Leucodendron  (NaL  Order  Afyrtaceae),  the  leaves  of 
which  yield  a  green  essential  oil  used  in  medicine.  Also,  the 
oil  itself,  generally  called  cajeput-oil. 

1797  CAJEFUT,  an  oil  brmight  ftom  the  East  Indies  resembUng  that  of 
cardamoms;  Encfc.  Brit.  bcf.  1646  Doors  all  shut,  On  hinges  oil'd  widi 
ogeput :  Hooo,  T»  Mr.  MmltkMt,  viL    (N.  £.  D.J 

caju  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  cadiew. 
calaat:  Pers.    Seekhalat. 

calabash',  calabass  {x  =.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  ? :  a  kind  of 
small  gun.    Obs. 

1679  some  laden  with  Musluls,  some  with  CalaStuhts,  others  with  murdering 
PinhUUt:  Diogbs,  Straliat.^f.  179.  1B91  Likewise  there  may  be  certaine 
small  carriages,  some  laden  with  muskets,  some  with  Calabaibcs,  others  with 
murdering  fire  Dalles:  Garkaro,  Art  U^arre^  p.  X97, 

^calabash^  calabass  {±^z.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  calabofa, 
calabaga,  =  'go\xrd',  'pumpkin'. 

1.  the  gourd-like  fruit  of  the  Crescentia  cujete  (Nat.  Order 
Crescentteueae)  or  Calabash-tree,  native  of  W.  Indies  and 
Tropical  America.  The  shell  of  this  fruit  is  so  hard  that  it 
can  oe  used  for  household  utensils  and  even  kettles. 

1696  his  calaimfiu  or  gourds  of  the  golde  beads :  Raleigh,  in  R.  Hakluyt's 
Vayagrs,  Vol.  111.  p.  636  (1600X  1604  the  Calibasses  or  Indian  Pompions: 
E.  Grimston,  Tr.  D'Acatta't  Hilt.  W.  tiuUtt,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  vfi  (tS8o). 
1797  Calabash-Tree:  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  short  for  the  Calabash-tree. 

1797  'I'he  latifolia.  or  broad-leaved  calabash:  Bmyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Cractntia. 

3.  an  utensil  made  from  the  shell  of  a  calabash  (i),  or 
from  a  gourd  or  pumpkin ;  or  a  similar  utensil  of  any  mate- 
rial.    Also,  attrib. 

1699  they  are  presented  every  one  with  a  CaUiatk,  of  about  two  Pyntt  of 
Scotitk  Measure :  Description  oflsih.  ^ Darian,  p,  13.  1706  a  good  Cala- 
bash of  Lime  Juice  and  Malaget  mixt :  Tr.  Botmaift  GtuHea.  Let.  xiii.  p.  334. 
1797  The  soudler  calabashes  are  also  frequently  used  by  these  people  as  a 
measure:  .fMO'c  ^n'A,  a.  V.  1814  Instead  of  China-vessels  and  calabashes,^ 

poverty  had  taught  them  to  use  the  shells  of  the  tortoises;  Tr.  Thunber^s  C. 
Ctod  Ho*e,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  29.  1803  all  my  beautiful  scarlet  calibi 
boxes...noa[ting  on  the  sea:  M.  Ecigbworth,  To-morrow,  ch.  iL  p.  388  (xSjaX 

'^calaboose,  sb.:  U.  S.  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  calabogo,=*A\xngt<m', 
through  Amer.  Negro  Fr. :  name  for  a  prison,  in  and  about 
Louisiana. 

1806  others.. .followed  the  merchants ;  after  them  the  priests  and  command- 
ant ;  ^en  the  church  and  jail  (or  callabooseX  and  now  nothing  of  the  old  town  is 
left :  Amtr.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Affairs,  p.  737  (183a). 

calahan:  Pers.    See  calean. 

calamanco  {l  —  J.  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  calamaco. 

I.  a  glossy  woollen  stuff,  chequered  in  the  warp,  some- 
times stnped,  flowered,  or  watered ;  originally  manufactured 
in  Brabant.    Also,  attrib. 

1698  Tesserino,  a  weaner.  Also  a  kinde  of  fine  stuffe  like  silke  mockado,  or 
calimanco:  Florio.  1619  Pan-veluet,  Lana  Murandela,  Callimanoo,  Sat- 
tinisco,  Figuretto:  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  xxvii,  p.  368.        1641   Silke- 
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Lace*,  Sattins,  PInthes,  TaflTeta's  Cally-manoot,  and  niaay  others:  L.  Robbsts, 
Trtns.  Tr^.,  in  M<Culloch't  CoOectim,  p.  78  (1856).  abt.  1709  A  «y  cala- 
manco waistcoat:  Addison,  ya/^.  [N.  &Q.1  1797  CALAMANCO...It 
has  a  fine  gloss ;  and  is  checkered  in  the  warp,  whence  the  checks  appear  only  on 
the  right  side :  Encyc.  Brit.  1867  At  tut  time  ribbed  calimancoes  were  the 
mainline;  they^  were  made  of  liand-spun  yam,  and  we  had  five  shillings  for 
weaving  about  sixty-four  hanks  in  a  piece;  J.  James,  Worsted Memnf.,  p.  479. 

2.  a  garment  of  this  material 

1869  The  girls  went  off  straightway  to  get  their  best  calamancoes,  padna- 
soys.. .capes,  &c :  Thackeray,  Virgin.,  xxxii.    [N.  E.  D.] 

3.  metaph.  apparently  conveying  the  idea  of  unintelligi- 
bility. 

1693  Doest  thou  not  understand  their  [huntsmen's]  language  t  Min.  Not  1 1 
Pet.  Tis  the  best  calamance  in  the  world,  as  easily  d«nphered  as  the  characters 
in  a  nutmeg:  Lylv,  Midas,  iv.  3.  [N.  E.  D.]  1607  A  Spaniard  is  a  Camocbo^ 
a  Calimanoo:  Dbkkbr  &  Webstbr,  Sir  T.  Wyat,  45.    [ij.] 

4.  wood  and  plaster  buildings,  in  allusion  to  the  stripes. 

1793  The  mansion. ..was  of  plaister  striped  with  timba;  not  unaptly  called 
callimanco  work:  Mite.  Ess.,  in  Ams.  Sef.,  ijo/s.    (N.E.D.] 

Variants,  16  c.  calamance,  16  c. — 19  c.  calimanco,  1 7  c.  ealfy- 
manco,  callamanco,  17,  18  cc.  callimanco. 

calamba(c),  sb. :  Sp. :  the  finest  kind  of  aloes-wood. 

1689  There  is  a  great  stoare  of  a  wood  called  palo  de  Aguila,  and  of  anoth^ 
Kxle  called  Calambay,  and  both  of  them  are  vene  odoriferous:  R.  PARKr  '^~ 
Mendaxds  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  303  (1854).  1698  (See  amlMr  I 


woode  called  Calambay,  and  both  of  them  are  vene  odoriferous:  R.  Parke,  Tr. 
Mendaxds  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  303  (1854).  1698  (See  amlMr  I.  i]. 

1633  a  present  of  halfe  a  lb.  of  lignum  ^lowas  (or  calemiacKit  R.  CocK&  Diary, 


Vol.  1.  p~  386  (1883).  —  ij  chistes  which  came  from  Syam  with  caltamSack  and 
sUk;  4i  V°>  "•  P-.;'-  MM  (See  acQlla].  1667  CedaraaA  CaUmion: 
J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett.  o/Voitnre,  Na  t36.  Vol  i.  p.  334.  1663  Btnjamin,  Wax, 

Copper,  Lead,  Indico,  Calamba-wood,  Brasil-wood :  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Mandetxlo, 
Bk.  11.  p.  X04  (1669X  —  Palo  ^Aguila,  by  Druggists  called  Lignum  Aloex',  by 
the  PoriugneM,  Pato  iF Aguila',  and  by  the  Indians,  Calasnba,  grows  in  yeeoax 
a.,  p.  133.  1666  here  we  had  the  Wood  called  Calambuco,  a  Tree  much 
valued  and  used  at  Funerals :..  .CoiWiw&i  or  Co^ismjawa,  which  some  thiidt  .^(JraitMe 
Aloes;  much  burnt  in  these  parts  at  Funerals;  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  333 
(ifo?).  1667  PUL  Trans.,  Vol.  II.  No.  33,  p.  4x7.  1694  A  Colusnlnidt, 
apieceof  wood  of  a  very  pleasant  Scent;  N.  "     ' — f.*— rw.*    -   ._/_ 


Variants,  i6  c.  calamba,  calambay,  17  c.  ccdemback,  ceU- 
lamback,  calambon,  calambuca,  columbuck. 
[From  Oriental  Port  calambuco,  perhaps  fr.  Jav.  ialamiak.] 

calamine  (.l  .=.  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  calamine,  ultimately  fr. 
cadmla  {g.  v.) :  an  ore  of  zinc,  either  a  carbonate  or  a  silicate. 
Also,  attrib. 

1601  Some  ihinke  it  better  to  wipe.. .the  dust  from  the  Calamine  urith  wings: 
Holland,  Tr.  PUu.  Jf.  H.,  Bk.  34,  ch.  x8,  VoL  11.  p.  s>o.  —  Chalamine 
stone;  ib,,  Bk.  34,  ch.  t.  Vol  11.  p.  486.  bef.  1704  We  must  not  omit  thoae, 
which,  though  not  of  so  much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  use,  vix,  loadstones, 
whetstones  of  all  kinds,  limestones,  calamine,  or  tapis  calamisuuris:  LoCKB. 

U-1 
^calamity  (-  -i  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  calamiU. 
I.  -  a  state  of  distress  or  misery. 

1400  He  was  restored...from  anguisshe  and  ealamyte  in  to  right  grete  prp- 
sperite :  Caxton,  Entydos,  xxiL  80.  [N.  £.  D.I  1009  And  hye  promotyd  in 
welth  and  dignyte.  |  Hath  sodaynly  fallyn  into  ealamyte ;  Barclay,  Skip  i^f  Foots, 
Vol  I.  p.  138  (1874).  1638  Or  whose  miserable  calamite/Vnder  the  sptetuaU 
captiuite/I  will  here  after  a  processe  make;  W.  Rov  &  JSR.  Barlowb,  Redo 
me,  Av.,o.  133  (i87tX  1631  Beholde  the  asute  of  Florence  and  Gene,  noble 
cities  of  Italy,  what  calamite  haue  they  both  sustained  by  their  owne  factions; 
ElvoTj  Governour,  Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  VoL  i.  p.  33  (1880X  1648  a  greuouse  calamite 
and  miserable  captiuite:  G.  Jove,  Exp.  Dan,,  fol  13  f*. 


home  to  the  soisene, 

Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  II.  p.  107  5 


uuiuii  G.  Jove,  Ejcp.  Dan.,  fol  13  vo.  1646   «  uhui 

;,  calamitie,  and  adversities  of  this  life :  Tr.  Polydort  Vergitx 
.  p.  107  (t844X  1663  they  came  to  greate  calamitye  and 
misery:  J.  Piucihcton,  PomUx  Ckierck,  sig.  A  ii  tx.  1691  Will'd  me  to 
leave  my  base  vocation  |  And  free  my  country  from  calamity :  Shaks.,  /^^».  VI., 
L  3,  81.  .1696  Like  true,  inseparable,  fsithful  loves,  t  Sticking  together  in 
calamity:  —  K.  yokn,  iil  x,,  67.  1698  And  therunto  soone  after  was  added 
another  fatall  mischief  which  wrought  a  greater  calamitye  then  all  the  former ; 
Spbns.,  State  Irel.,  Wks.,  p.  615/3  (1869X  1660  We  observed  our  Solemn 
Fast  for  the  calamity  of  our  Church:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  35a  (x87aX 

2.    a  disaster,  misfortune,  loss. 

1646  which  thinge  [>'./.  the  divorcement]  so  fell  out  that  it  was  bothe  a 
calamitie  and  a  saftie  unto  him :  Tr.  Polydore  Ver^s  Bug.  HisL,  VoL  L  p.  179 
(1646X  —  this  daye  should. ..bee  the  bcginninge  of  all  calamities  if  neversoUttel 
tha  showld  rectile ;  ib.,  p.  368.  1664  and  by  the  abouesayde  Calamyties  they 
were  so  greatly  weryed  with  trauayles :  W.  Prat,  Africa,  ProL,  sig.  B  ii  t*. 
1660  Moste  humbly  desyringe  the  AdmiraU  to  bane  compassion  of  tneyr  cala- 
mities; R.  Eden,  Decades.  Sect.  I.  p.  81  (iBSs).  1696  too  well  I  feel  |  The 
different  plague  of  each  calamity:  Shaks.,  K.  yohn,  iil  4,  60.  1696  much 
lamented  his  cabunity:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  vi.  vjiL  3.  1666  If  the  malignity  of 
this  sad  ooBlagSon  spend  no  fiuter  before  winter,  the  calamity  will  he  indiciUBt 
Evelyn,  Correxf.,  Vol  111.  p.  167  (1873^  1820  it  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
external  calamities  by  an  Albanian  invasion;  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicify, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  L  p.  15. 

calamns,  sb.:  Lat.:  {a)  a  reed  or  cane;  also  {b)  Sweet 
Calamus,  or  Calamus  aromaticus;  an  Oriental  aromatic 
plant  not  identified  with  certainty.  Anglicised  by  Wyclif  as 
calamy. 

a.  1601  the  shorter  and  thicker  that  the  reed  is,  the  better  is  the  Calamus: 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  is,  ch.  oa,  VoL  i.  p.  375. 
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i.  1896  It  i*  HiTd*  that  Calamo*  aramaticiis  is  «  numete  of  tnade  of 
tp^ctiy  that  srowyth  Desyde  mount  Libani :  Trbvisa^  Tr.  Bartk.  Dt P.  R.,  xvii. 
Txa.  bef.  1400  Dan,  and  Greece^  and  Moael,  settiden  forth  in  thi  foms...cala- 
miu:  WycUSte  Biitt,  Eiek.,  xzvu.  lo.  !  IMO  Calamus  aromaticus :  Tr. 
Vigrfs  LyttU  Practyce,  siK.  A  ii  r".  1568  lixnum  Aloes,  Calamus  Aromaticus, 
Galanga,  Bcngewme :  W.  Warde,  Tr.  A  UsMt  Seer. ,  Pt.  i.  fol.  50  r».  1080 
red  Saodeis,  Cttniuut  betudictuSy  ana  3  otmces.  Clones,  long  Pepper,  Caiiamttu 
aramtUmu:  J.  Hsstex,  Tr.  Phiaravantts  Ckirurg.,  p.  61.  1099    Nutt- 

■Batge^  Calamus,  longe  Pepper :  A.  M.,  Tr.  Gaitlknurs  Bk.  Pkjrsicke,  p^  34/a. 
16w  the  aroma tica II  ralamiw,  or  cane  of  ArtMai  Holland,  Tr.  PluL  Mor.^ 
p.  568.  1637  Fume  ot Rost-Mary  dryed,  and  Ltgnmn  Alois,  and  Ca/amus, 
taken  at  the  MntA,  and  tfaslhrilt:  Bacon,  Ifat.  HuL,  Cent.  x.  1 935.  —  Also 
of  the  Reott  of  Pimiy  the  Male;  And  of  Orrit;  And  of  Calatmu  AmKaticta ; 
Andof  J7<fi>:  ii.,.igS3. 

ealaatica,  better  calantlca,  .r^. :  Lat :  a  kind  of  feminine 
head-dress  or  veil,  sometimes  reaching  down  to  the  breast 
and  shoulders,  applied  by  archaeologists  to  a  kind  of  ancient 
Egyptian  head-curess. 

IMS  Egyptian  Statue  with  apron  and  calantiea;  C  Fshnbll,  Tr.  A. 
MichaetU  Anc.  Mm*,  m  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  atS. 

calapatch,  calapee    See  calipash. 
*cala8h  {=.Ji),  caldche,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  caliche. 
I.    a  kind  of  light  carriage,  with  low  wheels  and  a  re- 
movable feeding  hood. 

16M  The  Pope...takins  the  air  in  a  rich  Caleche:  iMid.  Go*.,  No.  104/1. 
(N.  E.  D.]  1678  I  have  been  at  your  Lodnngs  in  my  new  Galeche:  Drydkn, 
Marr.  i  la  Mtdt.  16  (1691X  [ii.]  1676  Truly  there  is  a  bell  air  in  Gallcshc* 
as  well  as  men :  Eturkbgb,  4/<i»  af  Mutt,  iii.  a,  36  (1864X  [ii.]  1679  Pro- 
posing first  to  go  in  his  Calash,  and  pass  for  a  French-man ;  R.  Mansbll, 
Narr.  Pffitk  Pitt,  41.  [ii.\  1679  Ladies  hurried  in  Calleches,  |  With  Comets 
at  their  Footmen'a  Breeches:  S.  Butlbb,  Hudibrmt,  Pt.  in.  Cant.  ii.  p.  130. 
1684  a  small  Coffer.. .for  the  Powder,  drawn  by  two  very  fair  Horses,  driven  fay  a 
Coachman,  like  a  CaUcks,  adorned  with  a  number  of  small  red  Streamers;  Tr. 
Ttntni^i  Tim.,  Vol  n.  p.  68.  1782  iiunishing  calashes  to  those  who  visit 
Us  domains:^  Hoa.  Waltolk,  LttUrt,  VoL  viil  p.  a68  (1S58X       1816  he  pur- 
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chased  a  caBche  at  Brussels  for  his  servants :  Btkon,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  lu. 
p.  343  (1833X  1819  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  dooK,  stepped  into  my  calesh, 
and...uam  rolled  on  with  renovated  speed :  T.  Hope,  Atuul,,  VoL  in.  ch.  xvi. 
p.  417  (r8aoX  1836  I  took  a  ceUtckt  to  myself  from  Cbblentz  to  Mayni,  that 
I  mi^t  linger  on  the  way :  Refl.  en  a  RamhU  t»  Gtr)iumjr,p.  48.  1896  Esspet 
George  rode  up  to  the  caltcne;  Lord  Bbaconsfisld,  Kn>.  Gny,  Bk.  vin. 
ch.  i.  p.  450  (x88]X  1SS8  the  venerable  caleche,  that  let  down  as  venerable  a 
visitant;  Enfl.  m  Fnuut,  Vol.  11.  p.  3a  1831  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
in  the  King's  emiiclu  and  Lord  Grey  in  one  of  the  coaches:  Gmilli  Mnuin, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xiv.  p.  147  (187SX 

3.    the  hood  of  a  calash,  the  hood  of  any  vehicle. 

3.  a  silk  hood  for  a  woman's  head,  supported  with  hoops 
of  cane  or  whalebone  and  shading  the  face. 

1774  Chip  hats  or  calashes:  Wetlm.  Mag.,  iL  3U.  [N.E.D.]  1814 
Others  wore,  hanging  Jocse  over  their  shoulders,  a  sheep  s  skin,  the  ends  of  which 
scarcely  met  before,  the  upper  part  goings  like  a  calasb,  over  the  bead;  Tr. 


TkuHbtrfs  C.  o/Gaod  Heft,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvl  p.  la. '  1818  that  curious 
€ifi;fien  made  and  called  wnet  the  head  of  a  French  carriage,  and  not  many  years 
back  worn  in  Ireland  under  the  name  of  a  cmUtk ;  Lady  I^rcan,  Fl.  Macarthy, 
VoL  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  169  (18x9). 

calathns,^/.  calafhi,  .r^. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  «<iXaA>r,='a  vase- 
shaped  basket',  such  as  are  represented  on  the  heads  of 
statues  of  Demeter.    See  kalathos. 

1708  Chambers,  CycL,  SuppL 

calavance:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  caravaiice. 

calcar  (-iz.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  calcara,^'^  lime-kiln*,  *a 
kind  of  furnace':  in  Glasstnaking,  a  small  fiimace  or  oven  in 
which  the  first  calcination  of  sand  and  salt  of  potash  is  made 
to  form  frit. 

1663  Mia  &  spread  them  well  in  the  Calcar,  with  a  rake,  that  thev  may  be 
wen  calcined,  &  continue  this  till  they  begin  to  grow  into  lumps:  C  Mssret, 
Tr.  NerCt  A  rt  Clou,  19.    (N.  E.  D.)       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

calcedon,  calcidenys,  calcydone,  calsydoyne: 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  Lat  or  Gk.    See  chalcedony. 

calceoUria,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat:  slipper-wort,  Nat  Order 
Scropkulariaceae,  native  of  S.  America,  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den-flower in  Europe. 

1797  Rtuyc.  Brit. 

calcium,  sb.:  guasi-L&t.,  coined  fr.  Lat  caix,=']imc':  a 
chemical  element,  the  basis  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  which 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  limestone,  marble,  chalk,  &c. 
Calcium  Ught  is  lime-light. 

calcnl  (-i  — ),  ealcnle,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  calcul:  calculation. 

1B91  The  place  of  ArtDIerie  is  cocnprdiended  in  the  Calculi  of  the  footmens 
qoarters:  Garrard,  Art  Warrt,  p.  357.  1646  The  general  calcule,  which  was 
made  in  the  but  perambulation,  exceeded  eight  millions:  Howell,  DeJamii 
Grm.    U.) 


calculator  (±=.Ji^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  circulator:  a 
reckoner,  a  set  of  tables  to  assist  in  reckoning,  a  calculating 
machine. 

abt.  IS8O  Sicheben  manycalkelatours:  VtciAr.StL  Wtt.,  11.408.  (N.E.D.] 
1086  to  seeke  after  sorcerers,  magitians,  &  calculators  of  nativities:  T.  B.,  Tr. 
La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  ^  (1589).  1663  the  roagisty  of  Diviners,  Specu- 
lators, Circulators,  Proniosticators,  Calculators,  &c :  J.  Gaule,  Mag-attr»- 
mamar,  p.  9.  1783  oie  mercenary  troop  of  Calculators  was  likely  to  dissert  to 
the  skle  that  was  msat  likely  to  possess  the  military  chest :  HoR.  Walpole, 
Letiert,  VoL  vill.  p.  176  (1858).       1830  the  most  successful  combiner  of  powers 


and  calculator  of  numbers  as  adapted  to  practical  purposes :  Scott,  Mowuttry, 
Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  404(1867)1  1838  a  situation  |  Extremely  dtsagreeafala,  but 

common  |  TocaIculatorawhentheyoounlonwaman:BvRON,Z70«7>*<"'>xiv.xliiL 


[Lat  calculator,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  calcularej^^xo 
reckon'.] 

calcnlvB,//.  calculi,  .r^.:  Lat,ca<pebble'. 

1.  Med.  stone,  a  hard  internal  concretion  formed  in  an 
animal  body. 

1797  Human  calculi  arc  commonly  formed  of  different  strata  or  incrustatioiis : 
Sncyc.  Brit.,  s.v. 

2.  Math,  computation,  esp.  differential  calculus  and  inte- 
gral calculus,  in  which  the  ratios  of  indefinitely  small  quanti- 
ties are  investigated. 

1666  after  they  shall  have  well  examined  and  considered  all  his  Observations, 
and  the  Caicnlia  raised  therefrom:  Pkil.  Tram.,  Vol.  l  Na  17,  p.  304.  1848 
The  neglect  of  this  obvious  reflection  has  given  rise  to  misapphcations  of  the 
calculus  of  probabilities  which  have  made  it  the  real  opprobrium  of  mathematics : 
T.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Lofic,  VoL  11.  p.  63(i856X  1804  the  exhibition  of 

bgicintheformofacalcolus;  BoGLBf/mM/.Xtfttw  7j|.,ch.i.  (L.)  1808forget 
the  very  essence  of  the  differential  csknilus:  A.  TaOLLOrB,  Three  Clerks,  VoL  i. 
ch.  i.  p.  10. 

cald&iiuin,  .r^. :  Lat:  the  hottest  room  of  a  Roman  hot 
bath,  a  Roman  hot  bath.  The  spelling  calid&rium  is  Late 
Lat. 

1703  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL  1830  advancing  by  slow  degrees,  he  suc- 
cessively passes  through  iM  fimditrtitm,  and  ttMdarinm,  until  he  reaches  the 
calularimm  of  the  Romans:  E.  Blaqotbrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pammti,  p.  «33  (snd  Ed-X 
1880  We  enter  the  tepkkriom-.and  thenoe  pass  into  the  caMariom;  Atkemeum, 
Oct.  ro,  p.  477/3. 

caldera,  sb. :  Sp.,  lit.  'cauldron' :  a  crater  of  a  volcano  or 
of  an  extinct  volcano. 

1691  thus.. .have  been  made  those  deep  and  dreadfiil  calderras  both  of 
Vesuvius  and  Etna;  Etblvn,  Cerres*.,  VoL  in.  p.  337<>873X  1860  Enlarged 
afterwards  into  a  caldera :  Lybll,  Etem.  Geol.,  633  (6th  Ed.).    [N.  E.  D.  ] 

caleao,  caleeoon,  sb. :  Pers.  qaliyHn :  a  water-pipe  for 
smoking ;  the  Persian  form  of  the  hookah,  with  an  inflexible 
stem. 

1789  Several  Persians  of  distinction,  who,  smoakbg  their  callean,  observed  a 
profound  silence:  Elton,  in  Hanways  Trim.,  1.  i.  5,  li.  (N.E.D.]  1797 
going  out  of  a  house  without  smoking  a  (^ean,  or  uking  any  other  refreshment, 
u  deemed  in  Persia  a  high  ailront:  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  xvi.  p.  177/3.  1811  Re- 
clining in  garden  and  smoking  caleans ;  H.Martvn,Z^/.,  in.3/rm.,  iil.  4i3(i8a5X 
(N.  E.  D.]  1838  silken-shirts  and  trowsers,  cloaks  and  slippen,  with  calleeoons 
and  metal-platters :  JCuza/iatk,  VoL  L  ch.  iv.  p.  53.  —  the  elders  of  the  men 
met  to  smoke  their  calleeoons:  16.,  ch.  v.  p.  50.  1840  a  servant  brought  me  a 
caleeoon:  Fraser,  JCoon/istoM,  A-c.  Vol.  1.  Let.  L  p.  18.  1844  in  the  Irish 
pictures  may  be  included  Mr.  Solomon  Hart's  Persian  gentleman  smoking  a 
calakan :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  *"c.,  p.  347  (1885X  1884  The  Turco- 
mans rareljr  smoke  anything  but  a  water-pipe,  or  InAnwi  Edm.  O'Donovan, 
Merv,  ch.  uL  p.  3a  (New  YorkX 

*caUche:  Fr.    See  calash, 
calecut:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  calico, 
caleever:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  calibre. 
calemboiir(g),  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  pun. 

1896  I  am  in  no  humour  for  sorrow  to-day.  Come  I  a  bon-mot,  or  a  calem- 
bourg,  or  exit  Mr.  Vivian  Ore/ :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Via.  Grey,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  iv. 
p.  151  (1881X  1839  no  fanciful  calembmtrgs  on  roses  and  reine-marguerites  are 
graven  into  the  eternal  stone:  Miss  Pardoe,  Beassties  of  the  Bnfh.,  p.  13X 
1888  many  of  his  Jeujc  de  mots  and  caiembours  are  quoted  with  approval :  Sat. 
Rev.,  VoL  56,  p.  6^/r. 

calendae:  Lat    See  halendae. 

*caleiider,  calendar  (z  =.  _),  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  qalandar, 
fr.  Arab,  qalandarf:  a  member  of  a  mendicant  order  of  der- 
vishes in  Persia  and  Turkey,  founded  by  the  Sheikh  Qalan- 
dar (Qarandal),  whose  rule  enjoins  constant  wandering. 


1631  Their  Kalenders,  Dervises,  and  Torlachers,  &c  are  more  abstemious; 
Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Ft.  3,  Sec.  4,  Mem.  t.  Subs.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  531  (1837X 
1630  thirtie  of  his  NoUes,  all  clad  like  KaUndars  or  Fookeers:  Purchas, 


Pilfrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  433.  1684  The  C:alenderi,  Abdalli,  and  Dervislart 
be  Paederasts,  and  dangerous  to  meet  in  solitary  places:  Sir  Th.  HkrbbrTi  7Vnt>., 
P-  331  (i^X  1660  Baiur  and  thirty  Nobles  in  the  habit  of  Klgrim  Kalenders ; 
ii.,  p.  70.  1786  (See  Brahuin].  1838  I  had  frequently  seen  dervishes 
and  calunders;  X'tariUask,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  i^  1884    The  one-eyed 

calender  informed  me  that  he  could  get  permission  to  visit  them:  F.  Bon,^ 
Borderlattd,  p.  337. 
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CALENDS 


Calends:  Lat    See  Kalends, 
calentar,  sb.    See  quotations. 

IMS  the  CkoH  and  hU  CalenUr,  or  Lieut«iuuit:  J.  ^hvm,Aiid4utaJtn 
Trmv.,  Bk.  v.  p.  i54(t669X  16<S  Constable  CaUntar:  Sir  Th.  Hssbbrt, 
Trav.,  p.  315  (.l671h 

calentnra,  Sp.;  calenture  {J.=.-),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  Sp.: 
sb. :  (a)  a  burning  fever,  esp.  a  feverish  attack  accompanied 
by  delirium  to  which  sailors  are  subject  in  the  tropics.  Also, 
(/)  nutaph. 

a.  188S — 1632  the  contagion... is  wont. ..to  breed  calenturas,  which  wee  call 
burning  fevers ;  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  South  Sea.  |  xiL  p.  12^  (1878).  1S98 

The  buminE  Feuer,  calde  the  Caimture:  G.  W.,  Cures  of  the  Diseased,  sig. 
A  4  t^.  1600  we  lost  not  any  one,  nor  had  one  ill  disposed  to  my  knowledge, 
nor  found  any  Calntura.  or  other  of  those  pestilent  diseases  which  dwell^in  all 


hot  regions:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  fii.  p.  660.  1633  now  lies  sick  at 
my  Lmd  vt  BrittoUs  house  of  a  Calenture:  Howell,  Lett.,  in.  xxvi.p.  94(1645^ 
1634  long  (tiseases  and  mortall,  as  the  Calenture.  Scorbute  or  Scuruie:  SIR  Tl 


Herbert,  Trav.,v.  5.  1640  Vou  scap'd  the  Calenture  by  't:  R.  Bromb, 
Antip.,  ii.  4,  sig.  E  i  r«.  166S   in  changing  so  many  parallels,  the  weather 

increast  from  temperate  to  raging  hot.. .so  as  it  would  have  been  intolerable  had  it 
not  been  compensated  by  some  breezes  we  had,. ..nevertheless  Calentures  begun 
to  vex  us:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trati.,  p.  5  (1677).  1T31    So,  by  a  calenture 

misted,  ]  The  mariner  with  rapture  sees,  |  On  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed,  | 
Enamell'd  fields  and  verdant  trees :  Swin-,  S.  Sea  Proj.,  vii. 

i.  1696  Ere  hee  bee  come  to  the...iaging  Calentura  of  his  wretchedness: 
Nashe,  .S'o^^m  fKoU'm,  44.  tN.E.D.)  bef.  1681  For,  knowledge  kindles 
Calentures  in  some,  |  And  is  to  others  icy  Opium:  J.  Donnk,  Poems,  p.  xfo 
(ifiio).  167S  Break,  break  distracted  heart,  there  is  no  cure  |  For  Love,  my 
minds  too  raging  Calenture:  Shapwbll,  Psyche,  u.  p.  23. 

calepin  (J.  —  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  calepin,  or  directly  fr.  It. 
ccUepino:  a  dictionary,  a  memorandum-book.  The  word 
derives  its  use  from  the  famous  Latin  (polyglot)  dictionary 
of  Ambrosio  Calepino,  i.e.  Ambrose  of  Calepio  in  Italy,  first 
published  in  1502,  of  which  Passerat  published  an  edition 
1609. 

1568  I  wyll  that  Henry  Martecrolte  shall  have  my  calapyne  and  my  para- 
iiasies:  Lane.  WiUs,  n.  236(1860).  [N.E.D.]  1663  We  have  weeded  the 
^lepines  and  lexicons:  Evelyn,  CAa^.^.,- aa  (1769}.    \,ih.\ 

calesa,  .r^. :  Sp. :  calash. 

1845  «4iat  din  and  dust,  what  costumes  and  calesat:  Ford,  Hasidik.  S/ain, 
Pt.  II.  p.  738. 

calesh:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  calash. 

calessino,  .r^. :  It,  dim.  of  calesso,='ealaBii'  {g.v.):  a 
small  calash. 

I860  looking  back  at  n*  from  the  driving-seat  of  his  calessino:  Ouee  a  Week, 
June  33,  p.  619/1. 

calibash.    See  calabash,  or  calipash. 

^calibre,  caliber,  caliper  (.:.  n  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  calibre. 

I.  the  diameter  of  a  spherical  missile,  the  bore  of  a  gun, 
the  weight  of  a  spherical  missile;  extended  use.,  the  diameter 
of  any  spherical  body,  the  internal  diameter  of  any  hollow 
cylinder  or  pipe. 

1591  These  Hargabuziers  or  rather  Musketeares,  most  hane  Pteoes  of  two 
oimces  of  CeUibre,  for  by  such  like  y<  besieged  are  greatlie  troubled:  Garrard, 
Art  Warre,  p.  296.  1638  being  i  and  a  halfe  in  thicknesse  at  the  Calibre  of 
the  Bore  in  Mettall :  R.  Norton,  Gunner,  p.  ijS.  1706  armed  with  bayon- 
nets  and  firelocks,  all  of  a  cajiver:  Tindal,  Contin.  Ri^n^  Vol.  I.  p.  U4/1 


the  Bore  in  Mettall :  R.  Norton,  Gunner,  p.  158. 

•  -  ■  •  ^  ■■    -       '2  _    7 .  C. 

;i75i)l  "^ 

StOaitem,  cb.  3,  p.  48  (1828X 


(17S1X        1TS8  Chambers,  CycL      1836  twenty  mortars  of  different  calibi 


I  a.  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  word  is  with  the  spell- 
ing caliver  in  the  sense  of  a  light  musket  or  harquebus; 
perhaps  fr.  Sp.  calibre. 

1568 — 1588  kalyver,  qualliuer,  qualivre,  caleever,  caliber.  [N.  E.  D.]  1591 
their  burgonets,  corslets,  cal^euers,  halberds,  swords:  Garrard,  Art  Warre, 
p.  189.  1598  the  Cannon,  the  Musket,  the  Caliuer  and  PistoU:  R.  Barret, 
Theor.  of  Warret,  Bk.  I.  p.  2.  1600  a  supply  of  calieuers,  handweapons, 
match  and  lead :  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  ill.  p.  364. 

2.  metaph.  measure  of  rank  or  power,  and  generally  of 
any  qualities. 

1567  The  forfeiture  of  the  honor  of  a  ladye  of  cquall  calibre  (elsewhere  spdt 
•calabre'landcallinge  tomee:  Fbnton,  Tnu-.  .Due.,  164.  {N.E.D.)  1775 
We  have  no  news  of  ordinary  calibre;  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  183 
(1857).'  1818  historical  and  astronomical  dictionaries  of  evenr  calibre ;  Lady 
Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  17  (1819).  1826  Men  of  hu  calibre 
make  themselves  out  of  mud :  Lord  Bbaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  v. 
0.407(1881).  1840  a  poet  of  no  mean  calibre:  ^KKHKVL,  Ingoids.  Leg.,^i2j 
(1865). 

3.  attrib.  as  in  caliber-compasses,  caliber-rule.  Generally 
spelt  calliper,  caliper. 


CALIPH 

«ealico  {J.  -  -),  calicot,  **. :  Eng.  fr.  Port.  Calecut. 

1.  name  of  an  Indian  city  on  the  Malabar  coast,  one  of 
the  principal  ports  in  India  in  i6  c,  used  attrU).  in  calicut- 
cloth,  calico-cloth.  The  -ut  was  probably  changed  to  -o  in 
this  combination. 

1540  A  surplyse  and  an  elne  kalyko  cloth:  Lane.  Wills,  it.  151  (iS6o)l 
[N.E.  D.]  [1547—8  the  newe  founde  land  named  Calyco:  BooRDE,  /ai/r» 
duetion,  A.  vi.  p.  143  (1870).]  1553  silke  and  linnen  wouen  together,  roembliiu 
something  Callicut  cloth :  In  R.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  VoL  IL  L  p.  113  (iS99)- 
1591  fine  Calicut  cloth.  Pintados,  and  Rice:  i^.,  p.  592.  [Yule]  [1601  Cale- 
cut Pepper-wort:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  tf.  H.-BV.  20,  ch.  17,  VoL  11.  p.  64.) 
1606  a  kind  of  Callico-cloth :  Edm.  Scot,  in  Puichas'  Pilgnms,  i.  165  (163s). 
[Yule]       1608  Calecut  clothes:  J.  Davis,  ii.,  136.    [t».] 

2.  {a)  Oriental  cotton  cloths ;  any  cotton  fabric ;  plain 
white  cotton  cloth;  also  {p)  attrib.  Calico-ball,  a  ball  where 
women  wear  only  cotton  fabrics. 

a.  1578  iiij  yards  of  Callaga,  6>.  td.  xij  yards  of  Callara,  121. :  Invent.,  in 
Draper^  Diet.,  \x.  [N.E.  D.J  1593  Booke  Callicutts,  the  peece  manhunt- 
able  xiJ':  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  No.  coocxxxviil  p.  102  (1846). 
1600  another  Portugall  ship.. .laden  with  victuals,  rice,  Calkas,  pmtetdoe,  and 
other  commodities:  R.  Hakldvt,  Voyages,  VoL  ill.  p.  572.  1604  I  can  fit 
you,  gentlemen,  with  fine  callicoes  too  for  your  doublets:  Dbxkbr,  Hotsttt  W., 
Pt  I.  1614  a  Towne,  onely  consisting  of  Spinners  and  Weauers,  and  there 
is  much  Calk»  .made :  R.  Coverts,  Voyage,  a.  25.  1615  Shashes  are  loiv 
towels  of  Callico  wound  about  their  beads:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  63  (xftiaX 
1635  fiftie  jnckes  of  Calicoes,  and  Pintados:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol  1.  Bk.  lii. 
1680  Lawne,  Cambricke,  Holland,  Canuase,  CalUco;  John  Taylor, 


p.  15^  XDOV    x.ii«ruc,  v««uiu«i^»c,  nwiuuiu,  v.«au«9Cj,  \.«fmiv:  junn    AAabuH, 

Whs.,  sig.  2  Ffi'4  ro/i.  1666  their  Habit  is  a  quilted  Coal  of  Cauco  tyed  under 
the  left  Ann...there  they  sell  Calicoes:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  44  (1677)1 
1678  Instead  of  Green  Sey...is  now  used  Painted,  and  Inetian-tasjuiA,  and  Striped 
Calico:  Ancient  Trades  Decayed,  p.  16.  1713  am  all  in  Callicoes  when  the 
finest  are  in  Silks:  Speetatar,  No.  393,  Feht  4,  p.  430/3  (Morley).  1716  it  is  a 
white  robe,  the  sleeves  of  which  are  turned  up  with  fine  white  calico :  L adv  M.  W. 
Montagu,  Letters,  p.  63  (xSay). 

i.  1592  CaUico  Lawnes,  the  peece  xx> :  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser., 
VoL  IV.  No.  ccccxxxviii.  p.  102  (1840).  1614  white  callico  breeches;  R.  Co- 
vnti-n.  Voyage,  f.n.  —  fine  Penuthose  and  Calico  Lawnes:  ti.,  p.  36.  1879 
the  fiunous  OUico  Ball  he  gave  at  the  Mansion  House:  W.  Bbsaht,| /<Z{  in  a 
Garden  Fair,  VoL  IIL  ch.  i.  p.  36. 

Variants,  i6  c  kalyko,  cal(J)icut,  callaga,  callaca,  adocowe, 
17  c.  calecut,  caUico,  callicot. 

calidarium:  Late  Lat.    See  caldarium. 

calidity  (—  -i  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  caliditi :  heat,  warmth. 

1538  walnut.. .is  hanle  of  digestion. ..by  reason  of  hit  calidite:  Pavnbll, 
Reg.  Sal.,  sig.  Q  ij  v".       1548  And  that  cnaunceth  by  reson  of  bis  sharpnesse, 


calipash  {J.  —  s),  sb. :  Eng.,  of  unknown  origin,  but  c£  Sp. 
carapacho, = '  carapace '. 

1.  the  upper  shell  or  carapace  of  a  turtle. 

1689  We  left  some  peces  of  the  flesh  on  the  calapatch  and  calapee,  that  is, 
the  back  and  breast  shells:  H.  Pitman,  Relatian,  in  Arber's  Gamer,  VIL  358. 
[N.E.D.] 

2.  the  dull  greenish  gelatinous  substance  under  the  upper 
shell  of  a  turtle. 


1750  The  tortoise,  as  the  alderman  of  Bristol,  well  learned  in  eating,  knows 
'  much  experience,  besides  the  delicious  calibash  and  calipee,  contains  many 
different  kinds  of  food:  Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  wlo.,  VoL  vi.  p.  18 


,  contains  many 
s.,  VoL  VI.  p.  18 
(1806X  1759  have  plenty  of  water  in  several  pails  or  tubs,  lay  your  fish  upon 
the  back  or  caOiopash,  cut  off  the  under  shell  or  calliopee,  in  the  first  line  or 
partition,  from  the  edge  of  the  callionash,  take  that  off:  W.  Verral,  Cookery, 
p.  336.  1807    I  wonder  they  don  t  go  on  to  inform  us  "from  authority"  who 

<M/r  calipash,  and  who  calipee  I  Bbresford,  Miseries,  VoL  11.  p.  100  <5th  Ed.). 

calipee  {l  —  jl),  sb. :  Eng.,  of  unknown  origin. 

1.  the  lower  shell  of  a  turtle  with  the  substance  that 
adheres  to  it. 

1657  Lifting  up  his  (a  turtle's]  belly,  which  we  call  his  Calipee,  we  lay  open 
all  his  bowelb :  R.  Licon,  Bartadoee,  36  (1673).  [N.  E.  D.]  1689  (See  eiot- 
paahi]. 

2.  the  light  yellowish  gelatinous  substance  next  to  the 
lower  shell  of  a  turtle. 

1780, 1759, 1807  [See  oaUpaab  a]. 

♦caliph,  calif  {.a  -),  khallf  (.:.  »),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  calipAe, 
cali/e,  ultimately  fr.  Arab.  ^A<z/(^,='successor*  (of  Maho- 
met) :  the  title  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  head  of  the 
Mohammedans,  or  Prince  of  the  Faithful  In  Anglo-Indian 
households,  the  tailor  and  the  cook  are  called  kfialifa  or 
khalifafl  [Yule]. 

Hence,  caliphate,  the  dignity,  reign,  or  dominion  of  a 
caliph ;  caliphship,  the  dignity  of  a  caliph. 

1398  the  caliphe  of  Egipte:  Gowkr,  Con/.,  i.  245.    (N.  E.  D.]  abt.  MOO 

And  there  with  alle  he  noldethe  Calyffes,  that  is  a  fiille  gret  thing  in  here 
Langage :  And  it  is  als  meche  to  seye  as  Kyng ;  Tr.  Maundevile^ s  Voyage, 
ch.  V.  p.  36  (1839).  —  In  that  Rewme,  at  Baldak  aboveseyd,  was  wont  to  duelle 
the  CalyfTeez,   that  was  wont  to  ben  bothe  as   Emperour  and    Pope   of  the 
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Anbyenei:  &.  P-  43; 
;  of  Baldak, 


tbe^Calyffee  of  Barfaajyenet;  i3.,  p.. 44*    — 


Calyphce  of  Baldak,  that  was  Emperour  and  Laid  of  alle  the  §anzuici;  U., 
ch.  xxi.  p.  aja  IMS  helde  the  souetamtie  theiof  (of  Cairo]  &  were  namea 
Caliohi:  J.  Shuts,  Too  Camm.  (Tr.J,  foL  43.  bet  1679  Caliifes,  king^ 
Soudaiu,  Admirals,  and  eoueraoures  of  the  lands :  T.  Hackbt,  Tr.  Amadii  <^ 
Fr.,  Bk.  V.  p.  13a.  IBM  In  like  maner  the  Caliphaes  of  the  Sanuins  were 
kings  and  chiefc  huhopa  m  their  religion :  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  PrimaiuL  Fr.  AuuL, 
p.  M3.  1600  a  certaine  factious  and  schismaricall  Caliia:  John  Porv,  Tr. 
Lfot  Hat.  Afi:,  p.  to.  —  the  Mahumetan  Caliphas :  ii.,v-  aS.  1608  tialr 
the  Califtt:  J.  SVLvnTCR,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Triumph,  i.  xxxix.  p.  173  (1608). 
1616  Ch  AUFA,  Calif  a,  ChaliiMi^  is  the  title  of  honor  attributed  to  the  successors 
of  Mohammed;  it  is  commonly  mteipreted  by  the  Historiographers  Ponti/tx, 
that  is.  Bishop:  W.  Bedwkli.,  Ana.  Tnutr.  1630    Vut  the  Chalipba: 

PuKCHAS,  Pilxrimt,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iL  p.  4.  166S  the  BabyUmian  Kalytk,  who 
disboTsed  two  millions  of  gold  to  re^cdiiie  it  [Bagdad]  after  that  devastation 
which  was  made  there  by  Almtrick\...AbHaHSor,„'CtA  three  and  twentieth  Cha* 
tyfk:  Sir  Th.  Hrrbsrt,  Tram.,  p.  aao  (1677)1  17M  The  subjecu  of  the 
Oiliph:  Tr.  Btdkfimft  VatMtk,v.  y  OMj).  ITM    "Be  of  good  courage," 

said  the  caliph:  GiSBOX,  DkI.  6'  Fall,  Vol.  ix.  p.  374  (1813).  1817  It  is  the 
Caliph's  glorioinannamem:T.MooRB,Z.<s/£s;f«aU,Wks.,  p.  a8(i8«o).  1880 
the  Caliphs,  Emiis,  Fatemiis,  Abacidi,  and  Almohades :  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sir. 
Pananti,j».  4H('"1  ^^X  1*3*  W>>«  '^  Khaleefeh  saw  it,  he  felt  its 

weight:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arat.  Nu.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  yi.  —  The  Khaleefeh 
threw  down  the  cup:  ib.,  VoL  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  50.  18S8  'fhe  Khalifs  had  become 
rigidly  orthodox:  Sat.  Rtv.,  Vol.  s6,  p.  383/1.  U87    The  earliest  Moham- 

medan coinage  of  Eg3Ppt  was,  of  course,  merely  a  branch  of  the  general  money 
borrowed  or  minted^  the  Khalifs:  AUUmttum,  Sept  lo,  p.  337/3. 

1614  Whil'tt  the  Chatifhat  remaind  vndeuided:  Ssldbn,  TitUt  Han.,  Pt.  i. 
ch.  V.  p.  j^.  1677  Ally,  son-in-law  to  Mahomet. ..pretending  to  the  caliphship : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tran.,  j«6.  (T.J  1788  Chambers,  Cfct.,  Suppl.  17S6 
On  a  given  signal  the  great  standard  of  the  Califat  was  displayed;  Tr.  BKkffrdt 
K«<A/*,  p.  66(1883).  1797  Caliphate;  Encyc.  Brit.  1817  Nor eV did 
armament  more  grand  than  that  |  Pour  from  the  kingdoms  of  the  Caliphat : 
T.  HooRI,  LttUa  Rotkh,  Wks.,  p.  a8  (i860).  1870  M<!sta&  Airta  gathered 
all  the  leaxned  men  in  his  califate  and  enquired  of  them  what  the  inscripcioa 
might  mean:  Miss  R.  H.  Bosk,  PatraMat,  p.  337. 

Variants,  14,  17  cc.  calipke,  15  c.  calyffe,  calyffees  (?pL), 
cafyphee,  16  c  calyphi  (pi.),  califfe,  16,  17  cc.  calipka,  17  c. 
calif  a,  chalifa,  chalipka,  kafyph,  chalyph,  18,  19  cc.  kkalif, 
19  c.  khaleefeh,  kali/. 

caliver:  En;;,  fr.  Fr.    See  calibre. 

calix :  Lat.    See  calyx. 

callaca,  callaga:  Eng.fr.  Port    See  calico. 

callamanco,  callimanco,  callymanco:  Eng.  fr.  Sp. 
See  calamanco. 

callamback:  Sp.    See  calambac 

callapee,  callepy,  callipee.    See  calipee. 

callean,  calleoon:  Pers.    See  calean. 

calleche:  Fr.    See  calash. 

callepash,  calliopasb,  callipash.    See  calipash. 

callico,  callicot,  callicat:  Eng.  fr.  Port    See  calico. 

callida  Jnnctto^  fhr.i  Lat :  skilful  connection.  Hon, 
A.  P.,  47,  48,  where  it  means  skilful  connection  of  words  so 
as  to  give  a  fresh  meaning  to  an  old  word.  In  the  quotations 
it  is  applied  to  connection  of  parts. 

laOt  it  forms,  indeed,  the  cement  of  the  whole  work— the  C4illida  junctun 
by  which  all  the  parts  are  held  together:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  4,  p.  310.  1806 
"tta  caliUaJunctura  of  its  membeis  is  a  grace,  no  doubt,  which  ought  alwavs  to 
be  aimed  at :  it.,  VoL  6,  p.  6.  1818  tne  havoc  it  must. ..make  among...the... 
tallitlfu  pawturat  of  the  critics :  it.^  VoL  31,  p.  299.  18M  After  all,  m  novels 
as  in  verse,  callida  junciura,  that  is  (for  our  present  purpose)  clever  piecing,  is 
half  the  battle;  Athttutum,  June  19,  p.  808/3. 

callivance :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  caravance. 

calll>8,.r^. :  Lat  »!//«;;,== 'hardened  skin':  a  hardening  of 
part  of  the  skin ;  an  osseous  formation  which  joins  the  two 
parts  of  a  broken  bone ;  a  hard  thickening  on  a  plant ;  also, 
metaph. 

1668  the  parts  of  the  broken  bone  may  be  cooglutinated  &  ioyned  together  by 
engendring  or  callus :  T.  Gale,  Enchirid,,  foL  42  V.  169S  A  Callus  that  be 
Contracts,  by  his  insensible  way  of  handling  Diviiie  Matters:  Burnet,  Patt. 
Cart,  viL  73.  [N.  E.  D.]  1769  A  callus  extending  up  the  forehead :  Pennant, 
Zeri.,  II.  494.  [C  E.  D.]  1797  the  callus  generated  about  the  edges  of  a 
fracture,  provided  by  nature  to  preserve  the  fractured  bones,  or  divided  parts,  in 
the  situauoo  in  which  they  are  replaced  by  the  surgeon;  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v. 

calo:  Gk.  raXo-r:  good,  beautifuL  The  base  icoXo-  is 
found  in  compositipn  as  calo-,  though  the  form  colli-  is  com- 
moner. 

abt.  1400  [See  eaeol 

calocowe:  Eng.  fr.  Port    See  calico. 

calor,  Lat ;  calonr,  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  sb. :  heat,  warmth. 

1699  The  bumtdum  and  calor.. .Is  almost  clean  extinguished  and  spent: 
Marlowe,  //  TamturL,  v.  3  (159a),  p.  72/1  (i8s8X       bet  1618  The  one  dries 


tto  the  Humour  Radical],  I  The  other  drowns  the  Calor  Naturall:  Svlvbstbr, 
Tobacco  Batttrtd,  $17.    [Davies] 

caloyer  (.=.  sl  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  caloiero :  a  monk  of  the 
Greek  Church,  esp.  of  the  order  of  S.  BasiL 

1699  bang  guided  of  one  of  their  Monkes  called  Caloitro:  R.  Haklovt. 
Voyagtt,  VoL  II.  p.  126.  1613  certaine  of  their  religions  men,  whom  they  call 
Coloira...Pi.  Coloirt  bath  his  etymologie  of  xaAoc  &  imvt,  caloi  Utrtut,  that  is, 
homut  Sactrdos,  agood  PritsI:  W.  Bidoulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  TravtU  ^/Four 
Engliskmtn,  p.  9.  1613  The  lint  Caloitri  that  euer  I  saw  were  in  this  Towne 
of  iruM//,  which  arc  certaine  Grttkisk  Priests:  T.  Corvat,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrimt, 
VoL  II.  Bk.  X.  p.  18x2  (1635).  1616  a  Monastery  otCaioierot;  for  so  are  their 
(the  Greeks']  Monks  called :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.^y-  8  (1633X  1630  a  poor 
Caloier  of  Tra^tonda,  became  a  great  renowned  Caidinal,  and  wanted  not  much 
of  being  Pope:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavt't  Hitt.  Couiu.  Trent,  Bk.  i.  p.  71  (1676), 
1636  my  holy  Colore  led  mee  to  a  Monastery:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11. 
Bk.  ix.  p.  1634.  1741  we  principally  address'o  our  selves  to  the  Papas  and  the 
Caloyen:  J.  OzEu.,  Tr.  Toumt/orei  Vor.  Ltvaat,  \ol,  L  p.  94.  1776  Two 
or  three  caloyers,  or  monks  who  manage  the  farm:  K.  Chandler,  Trav.Grttct, 
p.  248.  1813  The  convent's  white  walls  glisten  lair  on  high :  |  Here  dwells 
the  caloyer :  Bvron,  Ckildt  Harold,  11.  xlix.  1819   I  bad  heard  of  one 

[monastery]  on  the  road,  where  the  Caloyers  lived  well,  and  could  spare  a  wa^r- 
faring  man  a  few  cnmis  [Mr)  from  their  table:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xiL 
p.  a6S  (iSaoX  1890  the  most  picturesque  sites  to  several  convents  of  Caloyers : 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Tntv.  in  Sicily,  VoL  L  ch.  xL  p.  318. 

[It.  caloiero,  whence  Fr.  caloyer,  Eng.  caloyer,  is  fr.  Mod. 
Lat  calogirus,  fr.  Late  Gk.  miXoyi;po(v=' beautiful  in  old  age' 
{yfjpas).    Byron  seems  to  follow  the  Fr.  pronunc] 

caloyera^  sb. :  It  caloiera :  a  nun  of  the  Greek  Church. 

1819  Her  husband  dying,  she  took  the  habit  of  a  caloyera,  in  a  nunneiy: 
T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  i.  ch.  t.  p.  5  (iSao). 

*calpac(k),  kalpac(k),  sb. :  Turki  jalpaq :  a  Turkish  cap 
edged  with  fur ;  a  felt  cap  round  which  the  shawl  is  wound 
to  form  a  turban. 

1698  On  his  head  bee  weareth  a  white  Oilepecke,  with  buttons  of  sUner, 
Id,  peaile,  or  stone,  and  vnder  it  a  blacke  Foxe  cap,  turned  vp  very  broad : 
,  HAKLinrr,  Voyarts,  Vol.  1.  p.  314.  —  A  cap  aloft  their  heads  they  bane, 
that  standeth  very  bie,  |  Which  Calfadk  they  do  terme:  it.,  p.  387.  1717 
Round  her  kalpAc  she  had  four  strings  of  pearl,  the  whitest  ana  most  perfect  in 
the  world :  Ladv  M.  W.  Montagu,  Ltttirt,  p.  335  (1837).  1818  His  calpac 
rent— his  caftan  red—;  BntoN,  Giaour,  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  176  (1833).         1819  a 


t 


.  ch.  iiL  p.  43 


(iSaoX  1830  with  a  mountain  of  calpac  upon  his  head :  T.  S.  HuGHBS,  Tntv. 
M  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  301.  *187 .  four  domestics,  wearing  talfaa  or 
fiuTed  bonnets:  EcMo.    [St.] 

calsouns,  calsounds,  calsunes:  Eng.  fr.  It  See 
calzoons. 

*calamet  {j.  —  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Canadian  (Normandy)  Fr. 
calumet:  a  North  American  tobacco-pipe,  an  emblem  of 
hospitality  and  peace.  For  deriv.  see  A^  &•  Q,,  7th  S.,  iv. 
Nov.  19,  1887,  p.  411.  The  word  was  originally  applied  to 
plants  with  hollow  stems. 

1714  they  are  great  Juglen,  and  have  as  well  as  the  others  the  use  of  the 
Tobacco  Pipe,  whioi  they  call  CatuMtt:  Tr.  Tntv.  o/Stv,  Ltamtd  Mitiion- 
trt,  p.  373.  1768  The  calumet  of  the  Savages  is  the  tube  of  a  pipe :  Father 
Charlevoix,  Acct.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  133.  1846  The  lowest  orders  have  a 

coaise  roll  or  rope  of  tobacco.. .this  is  their  calumet  of  peace:  Ford,  Handbk. 
S^n,  Pt.  I.  p.  195.  bef.  1840  The  pipe  part  of  the  Calumet  is  two  feet 

long,  made  of  strong  leed  or  cane:^  lo  Southey's  Comm,  pL  Bk.,  and  Ser., 
p.  573/3.  1873  islands  of  soft  pipe-stone  from  which  are  cut  the  bowls  for 

many  a  calumet :  Capt.  W.  F.  Butler,  Grtitt  Lono  Land,  p.  159. 

*calninniator  {=.ilz.  ±  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  calumniaior: 
one  who  spreads  false  charges,  a  slanderer. 

bef.  1668  Satan...is  called  'the  tempter',  'the  calumniator  or  quarrel-picker', 
and  'theaccuserof  the  brethren':  BECON,A''«i>Co<rc^, IV.  185(1844).  [N.E.D.) 
1603  he  was  to  be  reckned  of  for  an  iniurious  calumniator;  W.  Watson,  Qnod* 
Ubett  of  Rttig.  &•  State,  p.  95.  1619  A  rumour  was  spied  abroad  by  some 
false  (Sdumniators :  Proctedinp  o/tkt  Grisom,  1618,  sig.  H  ^V.  1676  these 
Calumniators :  J.  Smith,  Ckrut.  Rtlig.  AMtal,  Bk.  il  ch.  vi.  I  ^,  p.  57.  1714 
liars  and  calumniatois  at  last  hurt  none  but  themselves,  even  in  this  world :  Pope, 
Let.,  Wks.,  V<d.  viL  p.  263  (17S7X  1763  leftain  from  trampling  into  dust  the 
insolent  calumniator:  Smollett,  Laune.  Grtavts,  ch.  ii  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  14 
(18x7).  1776  The  author  has  a  brand  of  infamy  set  upon  him,  as  a  public 
warning  to  all  olumniaton  and  detractors :  Trial  e/y<atph  Fowkt,  14/3.  1838 
drawing  his  sword,  he  would  have  pierced  his  calumniator,  had  not  the  Lord  High 
Constable  interposed ;  Scott,  Fair  Md  ofPtrtk,  ch.  xxiil  p.  384  (i886)l  1883 
attempts  made  by  himself  towards  confuting  his  calumniators:  Moore,  in  Bvron's 
Wkt.,  VoL  III.  p  317.  IWl  the  pretended  betrayer  and  calumniator  of  Marie 
Antoinette :  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Etayt  Fr.  Rtv.,  IL  p.  77  (1857). 

[Noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  calumttiari,^'to  lay  a  false  infor- 
mation ', '  to  spread  calumnies '.  Lat.  calumniAtor  is  only  used 
as  a  Legal  term  meaning  'perverter  of  law'.] 

calunder:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  calender. 

calvaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  calvary.    See  calvary  2. 

I8M  In  Finisttre  and  the  MorUhan  (Erdeven),  as  often  as  not,  the  calvatrt 
by  the  wayside  has  been  sculptured  from  or  erectM  on  a  rude  Celtic  megalith : 
Atktnttnm,  Sept  15,  p.  359/3. 
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CALVARY 


•calvary  (j.  =.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  ft.  Lat.  calvaria,'''%\xlli.', 
used  to  translate  New  Test,  transliteration  yoXyotfS,  a  soften- 
ed form  of  Axzxn. gulgatta  (Syr.  ^(S^//<I),«=* skull':  the  name 
of  the  mount  of  the  Crucifixion  near  Jerusalem. 

1.  a  scene  of  a  crucifixion  compared  with  that  of  Girist, 
a  scene  of  an  atoning  sacrifice. 

1878  A  Calvary  when  Reasoa  mocks  at  I«ve:  Gao.  EuoT,  CM  Brta^f. 
P.,  193-    [N.K.D.1 

2.  a  representation  (in  statuary)  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the 
open  air  in  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  also,  a  small  hill  or 
hillock  with  a  series  of  chapels  on  the  sides  containing  each 
the  representation  of  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  with  a  crucifix,  or  a  chapel  containing  a  crucifix,  at  the 
top. 

ITSS  Calvary,  a  Mnn  used  in  catholic  countries  for  a  kind  of  chapel  of  de- 
TOtioo,  laiaed  on  a  hillock  near  a  cit7...Such  is  the  Calvary  of  St.  Valerian,  near 
Paris:  which  is  accompanied  with  several  little  chapels,  in  each  whereof  is  repre- 
sented in  sculpture  one  of  the  mysteries  ef  the  passion  :Chambsks,C>c/L  1T9T 
fau^v.  Srit. 

3.  See  Quotation.  Does  Cockeram  give  a  loose  para- 
plwase  of  'the  place  of  a  skull 7 

1636  Caluary,  A  place  for  dead  mens  bones :  Cockbsam,  Pt.  i.  (and  Ed.). 

calx,  />/.  calces,  si. :  Lat,  'lime'. 

1.  powder  produced  by  calcining  metal  or  mineral  which 
the  alchemists  and  early  chemists  considered  to  be  the 
essential  part  of  the  substance  calcined.    Also,  nutaph. 

14T1  For  in  lesse  space  our  CaUe  wyll  not  be  made,  J  Able  to  tayne  with 
colour  whych  wyll  not  vade;  G.  Riplkv,  Camp.  Alck.,  m  Ashmole's  Theat. 
Chtm.  Bnl.,  p.  130  (i6;3X  1610  his /<«»  there,  calcitud.  j  Out  of  that  calx, 
V  ha'  wonne  the  salt  (i/tiKBCVxv :  B.  Jonsom,  AM.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,_p.  624  (1616). 
1608  He  intended  it  for  a  dissolvent  of  caU  of  gold:  Evslvh,  Diary,  V6L  u 

Sa84  (iSyaX       1668  The  rest  subside  in  coal,  calx  or  ashes:  SiK  Th.  Bkowm, 
'ydriotafk,,  p.  45. 

2.  lime. 

179T  Cauc  properiy  signifies  Umt,  bat  Is  also  used  by  chemists:  Bneyc 
Brit. 

calx  vive,  phr. :  calx,  Lat. ;  vive,  Fr. ;  Anglicised  as  caUe 

vive:  quicklime. 

14TT  Calx  vive,  Sandifer,  and  Vitriall :  T.  Norton,  OrdiruUl,  ch.  iiL  in  . 
Ashmole's  Tktat.  ChttH.  Brit.,  p.  30  (1653).  1S78    Sulphur,  Salte  Peter, 

Rosine,  CeUxviru,  Unts^ede  oyle ;  DiggeSj  J^ra/10/.,  p.  113.  1081  Sulpbure, 
Saltpeter,  Rosine,  Calx  vint,  Quickepeall,  Linteaede  oile:  Garkaso,  Art 
Warr€,  p.  375. 

calycantlitis,.;^. :  coined  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  icaXvK-,='calyx', 
4i^r,='flower' :  name  of  a  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs,  com- 
prising two  species,  Carolina  All  Spice,  and  Japan  All  Spice. 

1787  The  floridus,  a  flowering  calycanthus:  Eruyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  1880  Miss 
YoNCB,  Piliart  ^tht  Houu,  ch.  xvi.  p.  3S9. 

•calyx,  calix,//.  calyces,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  koXv^,  formerly 
confused  with  Lat  fa//r,  =  'cup':  Bot:  the  outer  integument 
of  a  flower,  also  called  an  involucre ;  the  calyx  is  formed  of 
leaves  generally  g^een  either  distinct  or  united  at  their  mar- 
gins, and  form  ue  outside  of  a  bud.  Some  physiologists 
wrongly  use  calyx  (which  should  be  confined  to  botany) 
instead  of  calix. 

1688  A  lar^e  Bell-fashioned  cinereous  Calyx :  Pkil.  Tram.,  Vol.  xx.  p.  315. 
1741  The  Calu  or  Cup  of  the  Flower  is  eight  or  nine  lines  high :  T.  OzELL,Tr. 
Tmnuforft  Vay.  Ltvaitt,  VoL  in.  p.  187.         1881    When  the  blossom  is  un- 

raied  the  forms  of  the  calyces  are  lest  in  the  general  mass  of  greenery: 
G.  Heath,  GarJtn  Wild,  ch.  ix  p.  109. 

calzoons  (-t.^),  sb.  pi.:  Eng.  fr.  It  calzone:  drawers, 
breeches,  hose,  applied  to  such  garments  worn  by  Oriental 
nations.  There  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  first  auot  fr. 
Herbert,  which  is  repeated  in  the  1665  and  1677  CQ<1>  In 
the  last  quot  fr.  Herbert  caltoon  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Sp.  colchon,=^\a.i.\Xxesi\ 

1610  These  are  attired  in  calsoons  and  smodcs  of  calico:  Geo.  SAmm, 
TVuti.,  p.  75  (1633X  1684  Some  againe...hane  short  coats  or  calsoons  of 
cloth  without  sleeues:  Sw  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  146  (ist  Ed.)L  1606  Col- 
temtuls  or  Calsunes,  a  kind  of  drawers  or  such  like  garment  of  Linnen,  which  the 
Turks  wear  next  their  skin:  Blount,  Giatscfr.  1660  the  better  sort  of  that 
sex  (female]  wear  linnen  Drawers  or  Calsoons  of  Pantado :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
7>vr.,p.  115(1677)-  —The  floors  we  could  not  enterwithoarshoesoD...but  with 
good  reason,  seeing  they  were  spread  some  with  Velvet  stuft  with  Down  or  fine 
Bombasine;  others  with  rich  Carpets  and  Calsoons  of  Bodkin  and  cloth  of  Gold: 
i6.,  p.  185. 

cam,  kam(me),  aiij.  and  adv.:  Eng.  fr.  Welsh,  Gael,  and 
Ir.  f^a/w,= 'crooked'. 


CAMBAYS 

1.  adj. :  crooked,  twisted,  perverse,  ill-tempered. 

b«£  1600  His  mind  is  perverse,  kam  (Ed.  1676  cam],  and  crooked:  Hooker, 
Strm,,  iii.  Wks.,  it.  69S.    (N.E.D.1       1760  Kam.  adj.  Crooked:  Johnsoh. 

2.  adv. :  awry,  askew,  crooked,  athwart 

1078  We  speake  in  good  ejunest,  and  meane  not.. .to  say,  walk  00,  befaaue 
yoor  selues  manfully:  and  go  deane  kam  our  seines  like  Creoiaes:  TOMSON, 
Calvia't  Strm.  Tim.,  9^/1.  [N.  K  D.]  1607  Sitin.  This  is  deane  kamme. 
Brut.  Meerely  awry:  Shaks.,  CariaL,  iiL  I,  304.  1611  Cantrf/nl,  The 
wnog  way,  deane  contnrie,  quite  kaaune:  CoTOlu 

cam:  Pers.    Seekham. 

camaca,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  camoca,  camaca,  Fr.  camo- 
cas :  a  kind  of  fine  cloth,  probably  of  silk. 

1888  A  cote  of  ramntoka  oper  of  dene  Scarlett:  Lamgu,  P.  PL.  C  xvii. 
m.  (N.E.D.1  abt.  1400  thei  ben  alle  clothed  in  Clothes  of  OM  or  of 
Tartaries  or  of  Camokas,  so  richdy  aiul  so  perfytly:  Tr.  MauadtviU*  y«ya£v, 
ch.  xxii.  p.  133  (iSuX  abt.  1476    Your  curtaines  of  camaca:  Sqr.  iSmt 

Dtgrt,%ii.    rc.E.D.] 

[According  to  Dozy,  Sp.  camocan,  camucan,  whence  pro- 
bably the  m^iseval  Lat  and  Fr.  forms,  are  fr.  Arab,  kamkki^ 

camalen,  camayen,//.  -eux,  sb.:  Fr.  comomw, —'cameo'. 

1.  cameo  {g.  v.). 

1086  Goodly  Camayeux  excdlently  well  cut :  Danbtt,  Tr.  Ceama,  S64 
(1614).  (N.  E.  D.]  1684  A  beautiful  Camahieu  of  a  white  Agate,  on  whidi 
is  seen  the  Effigies  of  the  Queen  of  Saia:  Tr.  Cambt^  VtrtailUt,  Av.,  p.  13s. 
1788  Chambers,  Cycl.  1766  And  sure  no  Camayeu  was  ever  yet  seen,  J 
like  that  which  I  putchas'd  at  Widattdt  Machine:  C  Anstky,  Am>  Bath 
GmtU,  Let.  x.  1787  A  society  of  learned  men  at  Florence  undertook  to 

procure  all  the  camtot  or  camaytttx  and  intaglios  in  the  great  duke's  gallery  to 
be  engraven:  Bneyc,  Brit.,  s.v. 

2.  a  mode  of  painting  in  one  color. 

1788  Chambers,  Oc£  1797  Encye.  Brit.  1887  The  MS.  ...was  en 
vellum,  illumiiiated,  and  containing  over  a  dosen  very  pretty  miniatures  in 
camalcH-gris  [gray],  of  French  execution:  Athtrunim,  liitf  14,  p.  £43/1. 

camarada,  sb. :  Sp; 

1.  a  smaU  number  of  soldiers,  who  share  mess  and  lodg- 
ing together. 

1088  a  camerada:  Florid,  s.v.  Canurata.  1098  a  whole  Camaiada  of 

Soldiers:    R.   Barret,   Thmr.  of  Warm,  Bk.  t.  p.  10.    —  Camarada,  a 
SpaniiUi  word,  is  a  small  number  of  iz  or  xa  soldiers,  and  is  the  one  halfe  of  a 

Suadra,  being  vnited  together  in  their  lodging,  and  diet,  and  friendship,  the 
iefe  man  of  whom  is  the  Cabo  de  Camaia:  i^.,  Table.  1880  They  feed  by 
whole  Camaradaes,  and  are  serued  and  waited  vpon  by  other  women:  Purcuas, 
Piigrimt,  VoL  n.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1587. 

2.  a  messmate,  comrade.    For  quotations  see  ccmirade. 
[Derived  ix.  Sp.  caM<tr<i,=:' chamber',  'cabin',  Lat  cameta 

camarade,  camarado:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  comiade. 

•camaiaderie,  sb.:  Fr.:  intimacy,  good-fellowship,  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  companions. 

1840  you  will  observe  how  a  spirit  of  camarwUrit  and  partisanship  prevails 
in  matters  of  art  especially:  Thackeray,  ^f'rc.  Essays,  p.  159  (1885),  1888 
She  laid  her  hand  up<m  bis  arm  with  so  charming  a  camartiderie,  that  he  coold 
not  choose  but  obey:  W.  Bbsant,  All  Sorts  4*  CoaditioHs  0/  Attn,  ch.  xxL 
p.  154(1883)1  1888  the  badges,  the  seals,  the  processions  and  social  gatherings, 
Dy  which  m  America  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  among  the  Chautauauans  b  en* 
couraged  and  their  loyalty  to  the  institution  ^s  maintained :  XIX  Cent.,  Oct, 
P-496- 


camarick,  camarike :  Eng.  fr.  Flem.    See  camlnic 

•camarilla,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  small  chamber,  a  royal  cabinet 
(both  the  room  and  the  councillors),  a  clique,  a  band  of 
secret  intriguers. 

1840  misgovenunent  is  either  conducted  by  a  Camerilla  or  a  Court  Martial : 
Ford,  Htmdtk.  Spain,  Ft.  11.  p.  jii.  1886  Alexander,  Ciar  of  Russia... 
assisted  the  better  elements  in  Spain  against  the  clerical  camarilla i  Athenaeum, 
Dec.  4,  p.  748/a. 

camazine  {j.  —  it),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Camarlna  (Kofutptva),  name 
of  a  Sicilian  town,  near  which  was  an  unwholesome  marsh : 
a  malarious  marsh,  a  swamp.    Also,  metaph. 

1076  This  Author.. .doth  not  onely...wade  into  the  very  Gulph  and  Camarine 
of  Mans  apparant  wilftilnesse :  Newton,  Tr.  Lemaa/s  Complex,  To  Reader. 
(N.  E.  D.)  1681  The  danger  of  poisonous  sents,  and  Camerines  of  Customs, 
which  use  to  envencme  and  infect  the  soul:  P.  Rtcaut,  Critick,  163.    (si.] 

camarlengo,  camarlingo:  Sp.    See camerlengo. 

camayeu:  Fr.    See  camaieo. 

cambays,  sb.:  name  of  Indian  piece-goods  from  Cambay, 
a  port  of  Guzerat. 

16S2  chadera,  cambias,  and  buxshaws:  R.  Cocks,  Diary/Vol  L  p.  109  (1883). 
1797  CAMfiAYES,  in  comtnenx,  cotton  cloths  made  at  Bengal,  Madias,  and 
some  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Conxnandd:  Encyc  Brit, 
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CAMBIATURA 
camUatnn,  ti.:  It:  change,  rday,  system  of  relays. 

1768  The  method  vc  took  was  that  of  cambiatun.  This  is  a  duuse  with 
lioneft  shifted  at  the  same  stages  tlkat  are  used  in  posting:  Smollett,  Franc* 
&•  Italy,  xxxviii.  Wlu.,  Vol.  v.  p.  5+4  (1817X 

cambio,  si.:  It:  barter,  change,  exchange,  bill  of  ex- 
change, place  of  exchange,  burse.  Anglicised  by  Eden  as 
Canute, 

1084  For  ,xv.  yardes  of  doth  sumwhat  woorse  then  the  other,  they  reccaued 
in  Cambie,  one  Bahar:  R.  Eobn,  DtcatUs,  Sect.  in.  p.  359(1885)1  1646  I 
commend  tnem  for  their  plain  downright  dealing,  and  punctuality  in  payment  of 
cambio^  contracts,  and  the  souldietV  salary:  Howxll,  Dodcna's  Gnvt,  p.  aa 
[Davies]  1686  CarnHa,  a  Burse  or  Exchange  as  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
London :  Bloont,  Gteuegr.       1797  Encyc  Brtt. 

cambitun,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  'exchange':  Bot:  a  cellular 
tissue  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  exogens  in  which 
the  growth  of  wood  and  bark  takes  place. 

USO  LiHDLET,  Intnd.  to  Bot.,  Bit.  1.  ch.  L  I  a.  [L.] 

cambozade:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  camisado. 

cambric  (il  ±),  sb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Flem.  Kameryk,'= ' Cambray', 
a  town  of  French  Flanders. 

I.    a  kind  of  fine  white  linen,  orig.  made  at  Cambray. 

(1481  the  byssbop  of  camerik :  Caxton,  Rtfnard  At  Fox.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  61 
(i 880)1 1  USO  xxuj  elles  of  cameryk  for  y^  shirtes  for  the  King:  Privy  Purtt 
Exp.  Hon.  VIII..  Oct.  99,  in  Beck's  Drafer't  Diet.  abt.  1S70  His  diitt  had 
bandes  and  ruff  of  pure  cambrick:  Thynn^  Pridr  &•  Lnal.,  in  F.  W.  Fairholt^ 
Cottumo  in  Eng.  (t846X  1879  the  Cambricke  sooner  suyned  then  the  course 
Canuas :  J.  Lylv,  Eupkuts,  p.  34  (1868).  1683  Ruffes,  made  either  of  Cam. 
bricke,  Holland,  Lawne  or  ek  of  some  other  the  finest  doth:  Stubbss,  Anat. 
Ab.f  fol.  aa  %fi.  1898  kerchieffes  of  fine  white  lawne,  or  cambricke:  R.  Hak- 
LtJYT,  Voyagttt  Vol.  i,  p.  407.  bef.  16S7  Window^  some  of  Glasse,  some  of 
>  kind  of  Cambrick  oyled ;  Bacon,  Now  A  tlantit,  p.4(iis8)L      1711  Cambrick 


CAMESTRES 


lins:  SptctatoTt  No.  57,  May  &  P- 93/x  (MorleyX 
M.  E.  Braddon.  GouUn  Caff^  ycA.  1.  en.  vi  p.  17a 


and  Musluu: 
cunimc 

2.    at  Mb. 

1873 — 80  Frenche  camarike  ruffes,  deepe  with  a  witnesse  starched  to  the 
purpose :  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  oS  (1884X  1610  the  swan-skin  couerlid, 
ana  cambrick  sheets:  B.  Jonson,  Alck..  liL  3,  Wks.,  p.  641  (x6i6X  1840  a 
fine  cambric  handkerchief:  Barham,  Ingoldx.  Log.,  f.  183  (i86sX 

*cameleon,  camelion:  Eng.fi-.  Lat    See  chameleon. 

'camellia,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Camelli,  the  Jesuit  who  intro- 
duced the  flower  from  China  and  Japan :  name  of  a  genus  of 
shrubs  with  beautiful  flowers  (Nat  Order  Temstromiaceae). 
The  cultivated  varieties  known  in  England  are  derived  from 
the  Camellia  japonica. 

1763  Ckahbbrs,  CycL,  SuppL  1797  With  us,  the  CamoUia  a  generaUy 
treated  as  a  store  plant,  and  propagated  by  layers:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  1848 

magnificent  curling  osoich  leathers,  soft  and  snowy  as  camellias:  Thackeray, 
VoK.  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  ii  p.  aa  (1879X  1883  my  dress  I  Lace,  with  bouquets 
of  red  camellia;  C  Lever,  Daltons,  p.  173  (1878X  1868  the  scarlet  camellias: 
OoiDA,  StnMmore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  ifs.  1878  b  front  of  the  gay  little 
country  houses  were  rows  of  striped  camellias:  J.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  VoL  1.  ch.  H. 

tt4.      1888  a  mere  tangle  ofroscs,  camellias,  Ulacs,  and  other  flowering  shrubs: 
Malet,  Col.  Etuirriys  Wi/r,  Bk.  IL  ch.  it  p.  41. 

cam^lopardaltB,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ttofu^umafXiaKit:  a  camel- 
pard,  generally  called  a  giraffe  {q.  v.).  Wyclif  called  it  a 
camelion,  i.e.  'camel-lion'.  The  Eng.  camelopard'\%  adapted 
fr.  Lat.  canUlopardus. 

1398  C:ameleopardus...hyghte  Cameleopardalis  for  be  hath  the  heed  of  a 
Camd  &  speckes  of  the  Perde:  Trbvisa,  Tr.  Bartk.  Dt  P.  R.,  xviii.  xx. 
1001  the  Nabu,  necked  like  an  horse.. .headed  for  all  the  world  as  a  camell, 
beset  with  white  spots  upon  a  red  ground,  whereupon  it  taketb  the  name  of 
Camelopardahis:  Hoixand,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  18,  Vol.  i.  p.  305. 
lets  The  Giraffit  or  Camelopardalis,  a  beaste  not  often  scene :  Purchas,  Pit- 
grimagt,  i.  vi.  L  464.  17()iS  Hyzna's,  Camelopardals:  Mottbux,  Raiotais, 
T.  XXX.  141  (1737)'  [N.  E.  D.]  1769  Inclosed  I  have  sent  you  the  drawing  of 
a  Camelopardalis :  PUi.  Tramo.,  lx.  37.   lii.\ 

*cameo  {J.  —  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  cam(m)/o,  pL  eam(myi. 
In  16  c.  forms  derived  fr.  the  Late  Lat.  and  Fr.  equivalents 
are  found  [N.  E.  D.].  A  precious  stone  carved  in  relief,  such 
as  the  onyx  or  agate,  esp.  sardonyx,  which  have  two  layers 
of  different  colors,  so  that  the  fig^ure  in  one  color  rises  in 
relief  from  a  ground  of  another  color.  The  term  has  been 
extended  to  similar  carving  of  shells  and  to  any  carved  work 
in  low  relief  of  similar  nature. 

1673  Several  Entoflio,  Camti  A*  Nicoli:  J.  Rav,  Joum.  Low  Countr., 
p.  345.  1689  cameos  taken  from  achates. ..and  other  predous  stones:  Evelyn, 
Corrtxp.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  304  (1873X  1749  no  days  lost  m  poring  upon  almost  im* 
perceptible  Intoflut  and  Camros:  Lord  CiiesTKttria.D, Lrtten,  Vol.  t.  Na  163, 
^434(t774X  1760  Thereisagla«s.casefunof...lapisliuuIi,cameos, toothpicK- 
cases:  HoR.  Walpole,  Lfftm,\ol  lll.  p.  3q6(i8]7X  1763  a  smaller  head 

of  the  Queen,  both  in  cameo  on  onyx :  —  Vertue's  Anted.  Paintiitg,  Vol.  I. 

Li6s.       1816  gems  are  of  two  kinds,  cameos  which  are  raised  from  the  sur- 
e:  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Slat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  396.         1836  (See  baadaaa). 
1840  cameos  and  inuglioc  of  the  Greek  artists:  Fraski,  Ktorditt**,  Av.,  Vol. 
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IL  Let,  ii.  p.  31.  1864  the  quietly.folded  scarf  of  bladtiibbeddlk,  bstened 

with  a  subdued  cameo  representing  the  profile  of  a  Roman  Emperor:  G.  A.  Sala, 
Qttite  Alone,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  05.  1860  a  bracelet  of  cameo  dropped  fiom  her 
arm:  OuiDA,  Strathnure,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  15a.  —  the  glitter  of  the  camei  on 
an  aim  aa  white  as  they:  1^.,  ch.  x.  p.  166. 

*cameta,  sb.:  Lat.,  'vault',  'vaulted  chamber'. 

1.  Leg.  a  judge's  chamber;  see  in  camera. 

2.  Afi4s.  (rather  It  than  Lat).    See  quot 

1794  CAMERA,  a  Chamber.  This  Word  is  often  used  in  the  Title  Page  of 
Mnsick  Books,  to  distinguish  such  Mustek  as  is  designed  for  Chambers,  or  private 
Oonsorts,  from  such  as  is  designed  for  Chapels,  or  great  Consorts :  SAori  £xplie. 
of  For.  Wdt.  in  Mm.  Bht. 

3.  a  council  or  legislative  chamber,  in  reference  to  Italy 
or  Spain. 

1713  ADecIaration...readbytfaeSecretaryoftheCameta:  .£««<£  Cos.,  «o68/i. 
(N.E.D.]  1816  the  first  share  was  claimed  by  the  Pope,  the  second  by  the 
"cameia"  or  officers  of  state:  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Stat.  &•  .'Sculpt.,  p.  393. 

4.  short  for  camera  obscura  (q.  v.) ;  esp.  a  camera  obscura 
used  in  photography. 

1738   Another  portable  Cameta  may  be  thus  made:  Chambers,  Cycl.,  s.v. 
'^'  -«*  ^    .  iu  make  a  drawing  of  you  in  "' 

le  of  your  ridiculous  attittn 
..    ,    ,    ^.y.  1847  The  camera  gi' 

Daguerreotype  plate  an  inverted  image:  Claudet,  in  Trans.  0/  Soc.  o^  Arts, 


Camera-Obscura. 

there  you  are  sure  to  be  rej 


1769  Othera...wiu  make  a  drawing  of  you  in  the  camera... 

le  represented  in  some  of  your  ridiculous  attitudes:  STmRNE, 
Trist.  Skand.,  1.  xxiiL  wks.,  p.  56  (1839).  1847  The  camera  gives  on  the 

Daguerreotype  plate  an  inverted  image:  Claudet,  in  Trans,  of  Soc.  of  Arts, 
Suppl.  Vol.,  p.  303  (1853).  1888  Mr.  Stone  took  a  small  camera  with  him,  and 
by  means  of  dry  plates  has  been  able  to  illustrate  the  journey  very  fully:  Atkt. 
Httunt,  Mar.  34,  p.  368/1. 

camera  lucida,>)/ir.:  Late  Lat.  (fr.  two  Lat  words),  'light 
chamber':  a  contrivance  invented  by  Dr.  Hook  in  1668  for 
throwing  a  colored  image  of  anything  on  to  a  wall  in  a  light 
room ;  the  name  was  transferred  to  a  contrivance  for  throw- 
ing, by  means  of  a  peculiarly  shaped  prism,  a  colored  image 
of  any  object  on  to  a  horizontal  surface,  so  that  it  can  be 
traced  accurately. 

1783  Camera  htcida,  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Hook  for  making  the  image  of 
any  thing  appear  on  a  wall  in  a  light  room,  either  by  day  or  night:  Chambers, 
Cycl.,  SuppL  1886  He  was  an  expert  dianghtsman  with  a  camera- lucida: 
Atkemrum,  Jan.  16,  p.  109/3. 

*camera  obscfira,/Ar. :  Late  Lat  (fr.  two  Lat  words),  'dark 
chamber':  a  dark  chamber  into  which  light  is  only  admitted 
through  a  small  opening,  so  that  images  of  external  objects 
are  thrown  upon  an  interior  surface  opposite  to  the  opening. 
A  double-convex  lens  placed  in  the  aperture  will  throw  upon 
a  surface  placed  at  the  proper  distance  a  perfectly  clear 
picture  reversed.  The  pnnaple  was  discovered  in  i6  c.  by 
Baptista  Porta.  In  photography,  the  chamber  is  a  box,  the 
length  of  which  can  be  varied  so  as  to  throw  the  image  on  to 
a  sensitive  plate  at  the  proper  focus. 

1738  When  you  shut  the  doors  of  this  grotto,  it  becomes  on  the  instant,  from 
a  luminous  room,  a  Camera  oiscura:  Pope,  Letters,  p.  171  (1737X  1788  Con- 
struction  of  a  portable  cameta  obscura:  Chambers,  CycL,  s.v.  1777  It  is 
such  a  perfecting  of  the  cameia  obscura,  that  it  no  longer  depends  on  the  sun  and 
serves  for  taking  portraits  with  a  force  and  exactness  incredible :  HoR.  Walpole, 
Lttttrs,  Vol.  VI.  p.  483  (18S7X  1798  Roger  Bacoo...describes  the  Cameta 
*th  all  sorts  of  * 
iHguisktd  Person 
with  the  camera  obscura  and  telescope:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Askantee,  Pt.  i. 


Obscura  with  all  sorts  of  glaues  that  magnify  or  diminish  any  object:  Anted,  of 
sktd  Persons,  Vol.  L  p.  a.  1819  he  offered  to  shew  it  to  the  King, 


DisHn 


ch.  iiL  p.  46. 


1836    A  camera  obscura  I  can  be  amused  by  for  hours, 


when  man  is  the  thing  exhibited, — man  LilUputianised :  Refl.  on  a  Ramble  to 
Germany,  p.  136.  1837  If  I  had  a  sort  of  spiritual  Camera  Obscura  that  could 
reflect  tne  constructions  of  my  brain  and  fix  them:  Coleridge,  Alaric  IVatts, 
Vol.  I.  p.  389  (1884X  1889  The  third  is  the  placing  the  prepared  pkte  properly 
in  the  camera  obscura  to  the  action  of  light:  J.  o.  Mehes,  Tr.  Dagutrr/s 
Hist.  Pkotogm.  Drawing,  p.  5;.  1883  The  shadow  [is]  thrown  00  a  plate  in 
the  camera  obscura:  Stamdara,  Aug.  37,  p.  j/a. 

camertck(e),  cameryk(e),  camerige:  Eng.  fr.  Flem. 
See  cambric. 

*cameriere,  //.  camerieri,  .r^.:  It:  valet,  gentleman's 
servant 

1893  one  of  the  mean'est  Servitors  of  the  Pope.. .now  Cameriere  Canouico : 
Reliq.  Wotton.,  y.  6£i  (1685).  1644.  Then  followed  four  other  camerieri  with 
four  caps  of  the  oignity  pontifical :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  L  p.  136  (t873X 

camerine.    See  camarine. 

*camerlengo.  It;  camarlengo,  Sp.:  sb.:  chamberlain, 
lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  chancellor. 

1630  the  Inhabitants  are  gouemed  by  a  Camartingo,  in  the  hebalfe  of  Venice : 
PuBCHAS, /'/{(n'liu.  Vol  IL  Bk.  X.  p.  1834.  1673  a  Ceamrlengo  and  a  CasttU 
tano:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Low  Conntr.,  p.  34a.  1783  Camtrlingo,  or  Camar- 

lingo:  Chambers,  CycL,  Suppl. 

camese:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  camise. 

cainestres,  sb. :  coined  by  Schoolmen :  name  of  the  second 
mood  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  first 
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CAMIS 


premiss  is  an  universal  affirmative,  the  second  premiss^  an 
universal  negative,  and  the  conclusion  an  universal  negative. 

Pun-  /  Co*     Hie  Qiristian  righteousnesse,  Is  the  pureoesse  of  the  miode. 
nene  I  mf     To  weare  a  Tippet,  a  Cbwie,  a  thaueii  crowne,  b  not  the 
1552      of    <  ^purenesse  of  the  minde. 

the    Utra.    Therefore  the  <iutw«rde  attire  U  not  the  Christian  righteou- 
minde  I  aesse. 

T.  Wilson,  Kub  rfRuu.,  IbL  19  f  (1567). 

camis,  camiu,  sb. :  En^;,  fr.  Sp.  camisa :  a  chemise,  shirt, 
loose  tunic  of  light  material. 

1690  She...  wai  ydad...  All  in  a  silken  Camus  lilly  whight:  Spbns.,  F.  Q., 
II.  iii.  a6.        1B96  All  in  a  Camii  light  of  purple  silke :  £(.,  V.  v.  a.i 

camisa,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  camis  (7. 7'.). 

1861  These  polite  nuuinered  men  stood  before  as...dressed  in  a  haik  cloth 
"camisa" :  Hbkndom,  Amaton,  Vol  11.  p.  19S  (iSmX 

camlaado  I^j.z.!l  r.),  camlsade  (±  z.  a),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp. 
camkada,  camisada,  camisada  (Oudin),  fr.  Sp.  camisa,='-a, 
shirt .  Occasionally  corrupted  to  canvasado,  canvisade,  by 
confusion  with  canvas. 

t.  a  night  attack  in  which  the  attackers  wore  shirts  over 
their  armour  to  prevent  mistakes.    Also,  metaph. 

1648  Of  whom,  in  a  camisado...his  Lordship  killed  above  eight  hundred  i 
W.  Pattbn,  Exttd.  ScotL,  in  Arber's  Eng.  Ganur,  iii.  So.  [N.  E.D.]  1658 
But  considering  the  Castle  to  be  strongest,  and  doubting  that  by  a  Cambosade 
or  sudden  assault,  the  town  might  be  won,  for  it  was  but  weak :  T.  Church- 
VAKO,  Sitgt  o/CtUtim,  in  Arber's  Eng.  Gamtr^  Vol.  iv.  p.  307.  1560  The 
Emperour  altempteth  the  matter  by  a  Camisade  m  the  night,  and  chouseth  out 
of  the  whole  nombre  the  fotemen  of  Almaignes  and  Spanyaroes,  &  comaundeth 
them  to  put  on  whyte  shirtes  ouer  their  hamesse:  Daus,  Tr.  SUuUuUt  Comm,, 
968  a.  [N.E.D.]  1673 — 80  philosophy  and  knowledge  in  divers  natuiall  monll 
matten,  must  give  her  the  Camisade  and  beare  y*  swaye  an  other  while :  Gab. 
Harvsv,  Z.r».  Bk.,  p.  87  (1884X  —  Never  miserable  Villacco,  |  Surprisd  with 
y*  like  Cammassado:  io.,  p.  iia.  ^  bef.  1579  to  this  camisado,  the  which  I 
woulde  should  be  two  houres  after  midnight,  and  as  secretly  as  may  be,  for  feaie 
of  waking  of  our  enimies:  T.  Hackbt,  It.  Amadii  (i/Fr.,  Bk.  x.  p.  257.  1691 
my  lord  navinge  intelligence  that  those  of  Roan  mente  to  give  him  a  camisado  in 
the  nigbte;  Conihcsbv,  Suft  o/Routn,  Vol.  i.  p.  13  (1847X  1691  suddaine 
surprises  and  Ctmuitadca  haue  bin  giuen:  Garkard,  Art  Wmm,  p.  la, 
—  suddaine  Surprises,  Camisades,  Escalades:  ii.,  p.  318.  1598  as  in  lodging 
Amhtscadoit  to  giue  Camtsadas.to  sallie  in  skirmish,  and  to  inake  incursions; 
R.  Barrbt,  Thtn:  0/  Warm,  Bk.  v.  p.  175.  —  the  very  same  night  that  he 
approched  neare,gaue  him  a  most  furious  Comma^?,  and  slewmanyofnispeoplei 
w.  —  Moreouer  wee  both  pronounce  and  write  the  word  Catnuuada,  the  which 
(in  truth)  ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced  Camisada,  being  a  Spanishe  tearme ; 
and  doth  signifie  the  inuestin^  a  shirt  ouer  the  soldiers  appaxell  or  armour:  ib.. 
Table.  1600  he  turned  bis  armie  and  marched  to  Puteoli,  for  to  surprise  ana 
give  a  camisado  to  the  fort  and  garison  there :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxiv. 
p.  517.  1600  but  that  night  I  meant  by  the  way  to  giue  them  in  the  Island  a 

canmsado',  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages^  Vol.  111.  p.  263.  1622  to  give  them  in  the 
lie  a  Canvisado,  and  at  an  instant  steie  on  all  their  Canons  about  the  He:  Caft. 
J.  Smith,  ff'ix.,  p.  317.  1622  her  sclfe  Telesilla  with  her  companions  saUyiii|( 
out,  entertained  CiJVmw/M'r..,with  such  a  CamUada,  that  he  was  faine  to  show  his 
back:  Peacham,  Com*.  Gent.,  cH.  x.  p.  80.  1630   all  their  talke  is.. .Of 

Camasado,  |  PalhzadoJ  Of  the  secret  |  Ambuscado:  John  Taylor,  M^jir.,  sig. 
Aaa  3  r^3.  1666  HeracHus  having  intelligence  of  his  force  and  drif^,  divides 
his  also  mto  three ;  the  one  to  hasten  into  Thrace,  the  other  to  bestow  a  Cami»do 
upon  Sayn's  Quarter,  and  the  last  he  led  himself:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  264  (>677X  1679    Some  for  engaging  to  suppress  t  The  Camisada  iifSur. 

flUtt:  S.  Butler,  Hudibrai,  Pt.  in.  Canu  it  p.  loa 

2.    a  shirt  worn  over-  armour  in  a  night  attack.     Obs. 

Rare. 

1618  some  two  thousand  of  our  best  men,  all  in  camisadoes  with  scaling 
Udders:  Sir  R.  Wiluams,  Actum  Lowe  Camttr.,  p.  Ba.    [T.] 

eamlBcia,  camida,  sb. :  It. :  shirt,  linen  tunic. 

1828  King  Richard,  his  Urge  pefsoo  wrapt  in  the  ioMs  of  his  famisria,  or 
ample  gown  of  linen :  Scott,  TaUtmtm,  ch.  xv.  p.  64/1  (1868X 

camlae  {-li),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.  ^<tMff,o 'shirt'  (fr.  Lat 
camisia;  see  camls  and  chemiae):  an  Oriental  shirt  The 
Mid.  Eng.  camise  is  a  variant  (fr.  Old  Fr.)  of  chemise. 

1812  Oh !  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote,  |  In  his  snowy  camese  and 
his  shaggy  capote?  Byron,  Ckildt  Hartld,  11.  IxxiL  (iY  1866  Snow-white 
the  camise;  S.  Evans,  Bro.  Faiian's  MS.,  loj.  [N.E.D.]  1831  He  wore 
the  kitmU,  a  white  cotton  shirt  tight-sleeved,  open  in  front,  extending  to  the 
ankles  and  embroidered  down  the  collar  and  breast :  L.  Wallace,  Bn  Hur,  9. 

camoca,  camoka:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat    See  camana. 

camocho,  camonceio,  sb. :  perhaps  corruption  of  It  camos- 
cia,  a  fabric  worn  in  Italy :  a  term  of  contempt  or  abuse,  of 
which  the  exact  meaning  is  not  certain.  Perhaps  Anglicised 
as  camooch. 

1699  I  will  not  hear  thee :  away,  camooccia:  B.  Johsom,  Bv.  Man  cut  a^ 
Ut  Httm.,  V.  3,  Wk*.,  p.  63/a  (1860X  1602  Whosoever  says  you  have  a  hUck 
eye,  is  a  camooch :  middlbton,  Bbart,  i.  a,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  10(1885).  1607 
(See  ealaautnee  3I. 

*camorra,  sb. :  It 

I.  "an  irish  nigge.  Also  an  vpper  cassock"  (Florio),  a 
smock  or  blouse. 


CAMRADE 

2.  a  secret  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  extortion^  rob- 
bery, and  resistance  to  the  law,  such  as  exist  in  the  district 
of  Naples  and  in  Sicily.  Hence  eamorrism,  tyranny  of  a 
secret  lawless  organisation ;  camorrist,  a  member  oi  a  ca- 
morra. 

1883  (See  liasillo  3].  1886  The  suspidaa  his  prticeedings  mig^  arouse 
in  this  mercantile  comoma:  Mag.  ^Art,  Dec,  p.  39/1. 

camouccio.    See  camocho. 

camonflet,  sb.:  Fr.,  lit.  'puff  of  smoke':  a  small  mine 
placed  between  the  galleries  of  a  mine  and  countermine  in- 
tended to  bury  or  suffocate  the  occupants  of  the  enemy's 
mine. 


camp  Tolant,  phr. :  Fr. :  flying  camp. 


1662  he  detennyned  to  leue  before  it  a  campe  volant,  and  so  in  y*  ende  by 
tune  to  take  it:  J.  Shute,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  ii.  foL^  V.  1696  Cam* 
voUmtj  a  little  Army  of  Horse  and  Foot,  that  keeps  the  Field,  and  U  continually 


*campagua,  campa(g)nia,  sb.:  It  campagna,  fr.  Lat 
campania. 

1.  open  country,  level  tract,  champaign  (3.v.\  esp-^t 
Campagna  of  Rome. 

1691  When  he  is  to  march  in  Camfania,  (as  it  is  to  be  presupposed  he  shall) 
it  is  requisite  that  he  make  prouision :  Garrard,  Art  Warrt.  p.  273.  1698 
The  CampanU  or  6eld  without  the  Citie  ought  to  be  razed  or  plamea  a  thou.«and 
pases  round  about:  R.  Barret,  Tktor.  of  Warns,  Bk.  v.  p.  138.  —  it  is  not  so 
fight  a  matter  to  skirmish  among  the  musket  bullet,  as  it  is  to  biawle  at  West- 
minster Hall  with  hands  full  orgold...nor  so  iocande  to  beare  the  bouncing  of 
the  (Gannon ;  as  to  hearken  to  the  cry  of  the  crowching  Qyents ;  nor  so  delicate 
to  lye  in  open  Camfaiua ;  as  to  wallow  at  home  in  a  Md  of  downe :  ib^  p.  167. 
—  Campania,  an  Italian  word,  and  is  a  field :  ih.j  Table.  1641  Tills  is  a 

hill  of  Glory,  hard  to  climb... no  plain  campagnia  to  it:  M.  Frank,  Serm., 
4X3(i673X  [N.E.D.]  1740  the  open  campagna  of  Rome :  Gray,  £#//mj  No. 
xxxviii.  VoL  L  p.  BofxBx^X  1798  I  have  ofVen  met  him. ..amongst  the  nuns  of 
antient  Rome,  and  often  m  the  Campagna :'  A  tucd.  0/ Distimguishrd  Persons,  iv, 
387.  1816    it  occurred  to  these  gentlemen... that  "the  campagna"  had  been 

lihpeifectlv  examined :  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculft.,  p.  393.  1832  Along 
the  deathfy  camfagna,  a  weary  ana  desolate  length  of  way:  Lord  Lytton, 
Godoltk.,  ch.  xL  p.  83/1  (New  &1.X 

2.  Mil.  a  campaign. 

1662  He  who  bath  not  made  two  or  three  campagnas  (as  they  use  to  term  it) 
by  the  time  that  he  is  18  yean  of  age :  Evelyn,  State  France,  Misc  Wriu,  84 
(iSosX    (N.E.D.] 

camp&na,  sb. :  I^te  Lat,  'bell':  some  bell-shaped  flower, 
perhaps  the  pasque  flower,  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

1618  For  the  Uboring  wretch  that's  troubled  with  a  cough.  Or  stopping  of  the 
breath. ..Campana  heere  he  crops,  approoued  wondrous  good :  Drayton,  Polyoli., 
xiiL    [N.E.D.1 

^campanile,//,  campaoili,  sb. :  It  fr.  Late  Lat  campana, 
=  'beir:  a  bell-tower,  in  Italy  frequently  detached.  In  Eng. 
sometimes  treated  as  if  Fr.  Apparently  used  by  Tennyson 
for  a  campanula  in  bloom ;  but  the  stanza  is  obscure. 

1644  On  each  side  of  this  portico  are  two  campaniles,  or  towers:  Evelyn, 
Dieury,  VoL  L  p.  is6  (1873X  1673  The  Camfanile  or  Steeple,  a  Urge  round 
tower  of  a  considerable  highth:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Lorn  Countr.,  p.  363.  1606 

The  Camfanile  is  always  detached  from  the  main  building :  J.  Dallaway,  Ois. 


£ng.  AreUt.,  p.  J.         1866    What  slender  campanili  grew  |  By  bays,  the  pea' 
cock's  neck  in  hue:  Tennyson,  Daisy,  13.         1889  now  and  again,  clear  and 
shaip  in  the  liquid  air,  the  musical  bells  of  the  Campanili 
Shorthoosb,  7«*»  Iiigtetatit,  VoL  11.  ch.  I  p.  17  (and  Ed.). 


and 
rang  out  the  time; 


*camp&niila,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  dim.  of  campaHa,='yit)l^ : 
name  of  an  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  Nat  Order 
Campanulaceae;  bell-flower.  The  best-known  British  species 
is  the  hare-belL 

1664  yi\y...Floatrt  in  Primt,  or  yet  Uitiiig...ni  MartagoH,  Bet-Jlowert, 
Comfanella's  white  &  blue:  Eyblvn,  KaL  Hort.,  p.  305  (1739^  1767 
Perennial  &•  Binuual  Flomr  PUutts...CeaHfeauUa,  bell-aower.  Peach-leaved, 
common  blue:  J.  Abbicrombib,  Bv.  Mem  mm  Getrdmer,  p.  695/1  (1803), 
1758  Chambers,  CycL,  SuppL       1797  Bueyc  Brit. 

eampeach7[-wM»/],  campeche,  sb. :  the  red  dye-wood,  bet- 
ter known  as  log-wood,  named  fr.  Can^eacky  on  the  west 
coast  of  Yucatan,  obtained  from  the  Haematoxylon  Cam- 
peachianum. 

1600  The  chiefest  merchandise  whkh  they  lade  thete  in  small  fitteais,  is  a 
certeine  wood  called  camfeche,  (wherewith  they  vse  to  die):  R.  Hakldtt, 
KMavrr,  VoL  m.  p.  461.  1741  [See  bnizU  a].  Wl  CamfeackylVooJ, 
in  bouny;  Encyc.  Brit. 

campeador,  sb. :  Sp.,  lit  'one  who  is  in  the  field'  {campo): 
distinguished  warrior. 

1845  The  Oimpeador  appealed  to  Aloiuo  VI.  and  a  trial  of  arms  took  place: 
Ford,  Hemdbk.  Sfain,  Pt.  11.  p.  614. 

camrade :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  comrade. 
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CAMPHORA 

*eamiihoTat  s^. :  Late  Lat  and  Port.,  ultimately  fr.  Arab. 
kifir.  The  earliest  Eng.  forms  of  camphor  are  fr.  Fr.  camjre, 
or  adapted  fr.  Late  Lat.,  to  which  the  modem  form  cam- 
phor is  assimilated. 

I.  a  substance  obtained  from  a  species  of  laurel  native  in 
the  Malay  Islands,  and  in  inferior  quality  from  another 
species  found  in  Japan.  It  is  whitish,  volatile,  and  crystal- 
line, and  has  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  antiseptic  pro- 
perties. 

1589  There  b  also  much  campboia,  and  all  Iciiide  of  ipices:  R.  Pakkb,  Tr. 
Memdmft  Hut.  CUk,,  VoL  ii.  p.  390  (1854X  1698  many  [Idndes  of]  Drogues, 
as  Amfion,  or  Opium,  Camfora,  rangue,  and  Saodale  wood:  Tr.  y.  Van  Lin- 
KMeUn't  yajmgTi,  Bk.  L  VoL  1.  p.  61  (i88sX 

3.  the  camphor-tree.  In  Spenser  probably  a  mistake  for 
con/erva^'comfny',  variants  of  which  are  camphtrie,  cum- 
phory. 

1590  Had  gathered  Rew,  and  Savine,  and  the  flowre  |  Of  Camphora,  and 
Calamint,  and  Dill :  SrsNS.,  F.  Q,,  in.  ii.  49. 

*vaXDj>o,pi.  campi,  sb. :  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port. :  a  field,  plain, 
valley. 

1645  Romc-has  seven  mountains,  and  as  many  campi  or  valleys:  EvELVNf 
Ditcry,  Vol.  I.  p.  189  (i87aX  1890  tJStim*,  broke  down  a  bridge,  and  flooded 
heaven  knows  now  many  cnm^:  BvxoN,  in  Moore's  Lift,  Vol.  iv.  p.  178  (1832X 
1864  an  extensive  grassy  plam  or  campo  with  isolated  patches  of  trees:  H.  W. 
Batks,  NtU.  DM  AmoMfiu,  ch.  iv.  p.  8a 

campo  Banto,/Ar.:  It,  lit.  'holy  field'  (c£  'God's-acre'): 
cemetery,  burial-ground. 
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I8SS  the  cloister  of  the  Campo  Santo  [arose]  in  1375 :  J.  Daulawat,  Ditc. 

••-      ,Aw.,  p.7^         1837  the  bodies  of  the  people  thus  murdered  are 

'  the  roadside,  but  in  the  aumf*  utnU  of  a  neigbbooring  village: 

C.  HacFadlamb,  BoHditti  &•  RMtn,  p.  sag.         188S    Eloquent  of  the  Ufe 


ArcUt.  Enf.,  Aw.,  p.  7^ 
not  buried  by  f' ■--■- 


beyond  the  grave,  the  Campo  Santo.. .speaks  also  of  man's  doings  in  the  world : 
C  C.  Perkins,  ItaL  Sattft.,  p.  28.  1883  The  wall  forms  the  enclosure  df  a 
dbmal  bnrying-ground,  the  camfo  statto  of  the  Yarmouth  Dissenters :  Sat.  Rtv,, 
VoL  5St  p.  530. 

campoo,  sb, :  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Hind.  can^oo,ir.  Port,  campo, 
"'field',  'camp':  camp, brigade  (under  European  command- 
ers in  the  Mahratta  service).    [Yule] 

1808  Begum  Sumroo's  Campoo  has  come  up  the  gfaants,  and  I  am  afraid... 
joined  Sdndiah  yesterday.  Two  deserters... declaxed  that  Pohlman's  Campoo 
was  following  it :  Willincton,  Ditf.,  iL  264.  [Yule]  1883  the  cavalry  of 
rival  Mahratta  powers,  Mogul  and  Rohilla  bonemen,  or  camfm  and  fultwu 
(battalioos)  under  European  adventurers:  Quarterly  Rtv,,  Apr.,  p.  994.    \ib.\ 

«0ampn8  Uartiiu,  the  field  of  Mars  (god  of  war)  in  An- 
cient Rome,  used  for  elections,  mihtary  drill,  games,  &c. 
Hence,  mttaph.  place  of  action  or  contest 

1603  then  what  bath  be  to  doe  in  Camfo  Mmrtio  [abLl  with  BMrnatt 
banner,  to  ballance  his  pen  with  gastfull  gores  of  En^ish  blood :  W.  Watsom, 
QutiliUU  ^RtHf.  &•  StaU,  p.  938.  1611  I  saw  their  camfiu  Uartiut 
where  in  ancient  times  they  were  wont  to  muster  their  souldien:  T.  Cokvat, 
CntJUut,  VoL  II.  p.  198  (1776X  1799  It  was  the  latter  end  of  August,  the 
weather  Csir  and  pleasant,  when  Harry  issued  forth  to  his  little  Camfut  martiut, 
accompanied  by  Meddy  and  the  Uthlul  James:  H.  Brooke,  Ftol  of  Qual., 
VoL  II.  p.  13a. 

camrade :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  comrade, 
camnesa,  .r^. :  Sp. :  pippin,  a  good  kind  of  apple. 

1606  If  they  suffer  them  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  they  have  a  better  taste,  and  a 
very  good  smeU,  like  to  camuaat:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  lyAcatUt  Hut,  W, 
Iniin,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  343  (1880X 

^Mtwin"'^*!  sb.    See  quotation. 

1655  In  all  the  Ilaodcs  of  Molucca  is  fottnde...canes  <£  soger,  oyle  of  Cocus, 
melloas,  gourdes,  and  a  marueilous  coulde  frute  which  they  name  Camulicai  and 
dyners  other  frates :  R.  Eden,  DtauUt,  Sect.  in.  p.  a£o  (iSSjX 

camus:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  camis. 

can:  Pers.    SeeUum. 

Oanaan,  ancient  name  of  the  part  of  Palestine  west  of  the 
river  Jordan.  Hence,  metaph.  land  of  promise,  land  of  life 
after  death. 

1637  New  English  Canaan :  T.  Morton,  Title.  1654—6  he  (the  Chris, 
tian]  hath  lasted  of  the  grapes  of  this  celestial  Canaan :  J.  'Trapp.  Ccmm,, 
VoL   ill.  p.   957/1  (1S68X  1807  It  is  also  the  Canaan  of  Physicians: 

SOUTHEV,  EsfritlUt  Lttt.,  iii.  398(1814),  [N.E.D.] 

caflada,  sb. :  Sp.  coAada,=''At!{i',  'dale',  'glade',  'measure 
of  wine'.    [N.E.D.] 

t.  a  narrow  valley,  a  small  cafion  (7.  v.),  in  the  western 
parts  of  N.  America. 

1850  Descending  a  long  caKada  in  the  mountains:  B.  Tavlor,  BUcrath, 
xiiL  131  (1869X  (N.  E.  D.]  1879  The  ca!lada...was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
bnad:  Bbbrbohm,  Patagoiua,  iv.  51.    Iii.] 

S.  D. 


2.  a  measure  of  wine,  probably  with  a  play  on  the  Eng. 
word  can. 

1610  And  now,  my  inaisters,  in  this  bravadoe,  I  can  read  no  more  without 
Canadoe.  OmHt$.  What  bo!  some  Canadoe  quickly  I  HUtrio,m.,  iL  104. 
[N.E.D.] 

canaglia,  canalia,  sb. :  It  canagUa :  canaille. 

1606  Clamours  of  the  Canaglia:  B.  JoMSON,  Volt.,  iL  9,  Wks.,  p.  468(1616). 
bef.  1733  a  rattle-headed  Scum  of  the  Canaglia :  R.  North,  Examtn,  i.  u.  16a, 
p.  114  (1740X  —  Low  PUbtian  inventions,  proper  only  for  a  Canaglia  of 
Paltroons,  over  Ale,  to  babble  to  one  another:  ib.,  11.  iv.  141,  p.  306.  1M3 — 8 
dilated  throats  for  vocal  encouragement  of  the  canaglia  below  on  usual  and  un* 
usual  occasions:  Scott,  Ptv.  PtaM,  note  oo  ch.  xliv.  (1886X 

*caiiaUle,  sb, :  Fr.,  lit,  'pack  of  hounds',  'number  of  dogs*. 
Naturalised  in  17,  18  cc.  as  canail{e),  cannale, 

1.  a  rabble,  a  low  crowd,  a  mob. 

1661  And  this  canaille  of  wild  Independents.. .have  hewed  their  way  to,  and 
lopped  oflfthe  top,  and  then  grubbed  up  the  roots  of  the  royal  stock:  AriMn. 
Armways  TabUt,  ^c.,  p.  08.  1768  we  are  daily  insulted... with  the  oppro* 
briotts  term  of  CanailU'.  Arm.  Reg.,  I.  HumbU  Remonttrtmct  of  tho  Mob  of 
Gt.  Brit.  agst.  Imporiation  of  Frtnck  IVords,  p.  373/1.  1768  The  vanity 
which  characterizes  the  French  extends  even  to  the  canaille :  Shollett,  Framct 
*•  Italy,  V.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  987  (1817).  1807  Going  to  the  Exbibiuon  at  so 
exquisitely  late  an  hour,  as,  you  foodW  flatter  yourself,  will  completely  shelter 
you  from  the  canaille :  Berbspord,  Alistries,  VoL  11.  p.  49  (5th  Ed.X  1816 
Tbe  canaillo  are  objects  rather  of  disgust  than  curiosity:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  94, 
p.  334.  1839  The  clergy  also  went  away  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  caaaiue 
only  remained  at  but :  L.  Sihond,  Sm'tteriami,  VoL  I.  p.  593,  1830  I'm 
sure  it  is  my  condescending  of  his  Loidship  to  speak  to  such  eanaille  as  all  of 
yon:  Grttniie Memoirt,  VoL  n.  ch.  xiLjp.  7o(i875X  1868  Tbe  eanaUle  of 

talkers  m  type  are  not  my  friends  then:  Carlvle,  m  J.  A.  Froude's  Lift,  Vol.  11. 
p.  129(1884)!  1863  the  canaille  of  the  French  nation :  C  Reade,  HardCash, 
VoL  I.  p.  314. 

2.  a  pack  (of  dogs). 

1856  though  our  Esquimaux  cohoHU  are  within  scent  of  our  cheeses :  E.  K. 
Kane,  Arctic  Exflor.,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  106. 

ean&licnliu,  pi.  -culi,  ace,  -culos,  sb, :  Lat :  groove, 
fluting. 

1668  4  partes  are  left  for  the  Canalicoli:  J.  Shotb,  Archit.,  foL  vii  v". 
—  Astraguli  be  made  and  set  vpright  nnmd  about  the  piller  within  tbe  Canali- 
culi:  ib.,  foL  xi  v'. 

•canard,  sb. :  Fr.  (sometimes  Anglicised  .=.  zc),  lit,  'duck' : 
an  absurd  story,  a  hoax,  a  wild  report. 

1884  Webster.  *1878  the  canards  of  Vienna ;  LUftTt  H^Uy.,  May  19, 
p.  6/3.  [St.]  1888  So  excellent  a  onusn/ could  not  be  left  nnnwced  by  the 
ingenious  Amerkan  advertiser:  Stamdard,  Sept.  3,  p.  3/a. 

Canary,  canary,  sb. :  fr.  CanOria  (»M»/a),»'isle  of  dogs', 
one  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  group.  Hence  used  attrib.  and 
as  a  common  noun. 

I.    a  light  wine  from  the  Canary  Islands,  also  called  sack. 

1584  wine  of  Madera  and  Canary,  they  beare  the  name  of  the  Hands  from 
whencetheyarebrought:  T.CocHAN,/^atw<»9///'«i///(,p.aii.  1697  I' faith, 
vou  haue  drunke  too  much  Canaries:  Shaks.,  7 I  Hen.  iV.,  iL  4, 39.  1698  As  if 
ne  list  revive  his  heartless  grain  |  With  some  French  grape,  or  pure  Canarian,  | 
When  pleasing  Bouideaux  Mils  unto  his  lot,  |  Some  souriui  Rocbelle  cuts  thy 
thirsting  throat:  Bp.  Hall,  Sat,,  v.  iiL  lar.  1601  tbou  lack'st  a  cup  of 
Canarie:  Shaks.,  7V._A'i^,  L  3,  85.  _  U16  Rich  Malago,  |  Canane,  Shnr^, 
>.,  Ttetut  I 


with  brave  Cbarnico :  R.  C, 


1631  /«*  r. 


tykittb,  1016,  p.  69  (1871X 
"  .Lor 

lu  prepar'd  for  fig 

■fc  •• 
pass  for  Canaries  in  most  Taverns,  mon  often  then  Canary  if  self:  Howell, 


I  feaie  will  dye  in  a  butt  of  Canary:  Hovmj-Lott.,  v.  xxv.  p.  30(1645).      1634 
Come  then,  and  bring  with  you  pr^tar'd  for  fipit,  |  Vninixt  Canary :  W.  H 
ton,  Cattara,  Pt.  11.  p.  64 1^870)1        1634  SArrriet  and  Malagas  well  mingled 


.  Habinc- 


'Efilt.  Ho-EL,  VoL  11.  Iv.  p.  359  (idrSX  1663  they  gave  us  Canary  that  haS 
been  carried  to  and  brougbt  from  the  Indies:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  361 
O850X  1676  Sir,  a  Lnsh  of  Racy  Canary  if  you  please,  I  am  for  no  Hocks  \ 
D'Urpey,  Mad.  Ficklo,  L  p.  3  (16911  1688  payd  for  a  bottle  of  coonary  when 
Mr.  Sanders  preached  sr. :  Glasscock's  Records  o/St.  MicMaels,  p.  83  (1889X 

2.  a  liveljr  dance  (Sp.  canario),  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  the  Spaniards  from  the  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
Used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  vb. 

1688  to  ligse  off  a  tune  at  the  tougues  end,  canarie  to  it  with  the  feete  : 
Shaks.,  L.  LTl.,  iiL  i,  is.  1598  Castagtutte,  little  shels,  such  as  they  vse 
that  daunce  the  canaries,  to  make  a  noise  or  sound  or  chick  with  their  fingers : 
Florio.  1601  A  medicine  I  That's  able  to  breath  life  into  a  stooe...and  make 
you  dance  Canari:  Shaks.,  AIFs  WeU,  iL  r,  77. 

3.  a  singing-bird  from  the  Canary  Islands  of  green  or 
yeUow  color  {Carduelis  canario,  Fam.  FriugiUidcu). 

1665  So  also  doth  the  Canary,  Finch  or  Fiskin :  Movpbt  &  Benn.  ,  Health's 
tmfrov.,  186  (1746).    [N.  E.  D.] 

4.  a  malaprop  for  quandary. 

1698  you  haue  brought  her  into  such  a  Canaries,  as  'tis  woaderfuU ;  the  best 
Courtier  of  them  all. ..could  neuer  haue  brought  her  to  such  a  Canarie:  Shaks., 
Merry  IVives,  iL  9,  61. 

as 
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CANASTER 


•  5.  otMb.  as  in  ccaiary-bird,  canary-colored,  canary- 
creeper,  canary-grass,  canary-seed,  caKory-wine,  canary- 
wood. 


Wn  Cuun  bjrrds,  come  in  to  beare  the  beU,  |  And  Goldfinchet,  do  hope 
to  get  the  gok:  C.  Gaskokshb,  Stnl  Gbu,  Av.,  p.  88  (1868).  IMS  little 
Bii%,  like  the  CaMtry  Bin):  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  MmrndtltU,  Bk.  ni.  p.  m  (i6£aX 
IMS  Come  hither  Hossie,  yoa  little  Caiuuy-Biid,  yon  little  Hop-o  my-thnmb : 
OirwAV,  StuUitTt  Faritint.  iv.  p.  4a,  ITSl  Omanr  Biidt  are  teen  at  the 

Cait,  differing  from  the  BinU  of  the  nme  Name  hi  GtrmoMy  only  in  their 


lode  notice  that  the  Canary-bird,  which  now*  white  in  France,  u  hoc  almoat 
a>  gray  as  a  linnet:  Tr.  AdaMttit  Vty.  Simml,  6n.,  Pinlcertoo,  VoL  xn. 
p.  604  (1814)1  1914  we  tooke  in  freth  Waterj  Cknaiie  wine,  Hannalad  of 


Qoincea  at  twdne  pence  the  pound :  R.  CovEKTS,  K»r<V<'iP- 3-  1641  Take 
01  the  ben  Canaiy  Wine,  as  much  as  you  please:  John  Funch,  Art  DlttilL, 
Bk.  L  p.  17(1651).  IMS  a  butt  of  Canary  wine  divided  into  three  bairells; 
Sir  R.  Browns,  in  Evelyn's  Carmt.,  VoL  IV.  p.  288  (iSjoX 

(anaster  (_ -ir.),  sb.\  Ene.  it.  Sp.  canastro,  cancuta,— 
'hamper',  'rush-basket':  a  Kind  of  tobacco  prepared  by 
breaking  up  the  dried  leaves  roughly;  so  called  from  the 
rush-baskets  in  which  it  was  formerly  brought  from  America. 
Also  called  canister-tobacco. 

UST  The  best  tobacco...the  Dutch  Canaster:  Honb,  BvtryJay  Bk.,  11. 196 
(N.E.D.1  184S  a  pound  of  canaster:  Thackbrat,  FUt-BaodU  Pafm, 
Miscellanies,  p.  5. 

euiaati  sb. :  Hind.  fr.  Arab.  qanM,  ='caul':  the  side-wall 
of  a  tent,  or  canvas  enclosure.    [Yule] 

1S16  The  King's  Tents  are  red...mciTcled  with  CanaU  (made  of  red  calico 
stiffened  with  Canes °at  every  breadth,  sunding  uptight  about  nine  foot  high): 
Tbrkv,  in  Puichas'  PUgrim;  11. 1481  (1695X  (Yule)  1S15  with  high  Cannau 
of  a  coune  Muffie  made  like  Anas:  FiiRCHAS,  Pi^rimt,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  559. 
1T9S  The  canaut  of  canvas.. .was  painted  ofabeantiful  sea-green  colour:  Diroh, 
Namiive.  s«x  (Yule]  1817  A  species  of  silk  of  which  they  make  tents  and 
kanauis:  J.  Mill,  Brit.  India,  11.  aoi  (1840X  (>(.]  188S  In  the  CMuxt/  or 
verandah  of  the  tent:  F.  M.  Crawporo,  Mr.  liaaet,  ch.  ix.  p.  187. 

Variants,  17  c.  caf^n)cU,  kanate,  18,  19  cc  canaut,  19  c. 
kanaut,  connaut,  conndt. 

*caacan,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  wanton  dance  originated  in  the  public 
dancing  places  at  Paris,  such  as  the  'Mabille'  Gardens. 


dancing 

over! 

with  his  wealth :  Ouida,  SinUhmort,  VoL  L  ch.  ix.  p.  154. 

*caiicer  (J-^-^sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  f««ar  (='crab',  'malig- 
nant tumorO,  or  fr.  Norm.  Fr.  cancre,  whence  Mid.  Eng.  and 
Mod.  Eng.  canker. 

1.  a  crab. 

1607  The  like  things  are  raported  of  the  Aq»,  Cancers,  and  Tortoyses  of 
Egypt:  TOPSELL,  StrfinU,  686.     [N.  E.  D.] 

2.  the  constellation  of  the  Crab,  between  Gemini  and 
Leo,  now  the  fourth  of  the  divisions  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 
Sun  enters  on  June  21.  This  division  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  constellation. 

1891  the  hened  of  cancer  tumyth  evennor  coosentrik  vp^n  the  same 
cetclc.this  ^gne  of  cancre  is  cleped  the  tropik  of  Somer:  Chadcbr,  Aitrol., 
~  '(1873).        1588  the  hotest  time  of  the  ye<^,  the  simneentring  into  Cancer: 


V&l 


k.  HAKLuyr,  Divm  Voyagti,  p.  108(1850).         16(0  from  the  midst  of  fiery 

Cancer's  tropic  |  To  Amazonia  under  Capricorn :  Harlowe,  //  Tamburi.,  L  i 

^  •  [8^8).        1608  [See  Anstar].       16M  And  adde  more  Colet 

1  he  bomes  |  With  entertaining  great  Hipcrion:  Shaks.,  TroiL, 


iL  3,  ao6. 

3.  a  mali^ant  ^owth  which  destroys  the  parts  affected 
and  spreads  mdefinitely.    Also  called  carcinoma. 

bef.  1493  a  son  the  whiche  was  called  a  cancer:  Caxton,  St.  Katktrim, 
sig.  f  vi  r^i^  16M  Laste  of  all,  that  he  maketh  no  wammtyae  of  sudie 
sidines,  as  are  incurable,  as  to  cure  a  Cancer  not  vlcerate,  or  elephantiasis  con- 
lirmyd :  T.  Galx,  liut.  CUmrg.,  foL  46 1*. 

4.  metaph.  anything  malignant,  regarded  as  a  corroding 
sore. 

1670  grief  (Beauty's  worst  Cancer):  Drtsbh,  Ttm^.,  iil  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p^  15a 
(1701)1 

5.  a  plant,  perhaps  Cancer-wort. 

1646  Yf  he  be  stynged  with  a  spider,  he  healeth  himself  with  eatinge  Pylles 
or  a  certain  herbe  namra  Cancer:  Lanclbv,  Tr.  Pel.  Vtrg.  Dt  Imtnt.,  1.  xvii. 

ii  b.    (N.E.D.]       16M  Toseeketh' hearbecancer,  and  by  that  tocurehim: 
Ibvwooo,  BritMiu$  Trvy*.    (C.  E.  D.] 

candonero,  sb. :  Sp. :  collection  of  songs. 

I8M  Of  early  romances  and  amciaiurn,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and 
German,  no  such  array  has  ever  before  been  seen  in  an  auction  room:  Atktiumm, 
Nov.  »7,  p.  707/3. 

cancro,  sb. :  It,  ///.  'canker':  an  expletive.    [Halliwell] 


CANE 

caadanen  (.J--ii.),  sb.:  Eng.,  probably  corruption  fr. 
Malay  kandUrt:  a  Chinese  weight  or  money  of  account,  equal 
to  10  cash  {q.  v.)  or  a  hundredth  part  of  a  tael  {g.  v.). 

1693  5  grate  ai)uare  postes...ca«t  a  mat  6  eoadrim  per  peace:  R.  Cociu, 
Diary,  Vol  L  p.  i  (i8Sj)l  1636  I  made  readie  fifkeene  bnckats,  whidi  cost 
sizeCondrinsapeeoe:  PviiaiAS,/%S;n»M,  V<d.  L  Bk.iv.  pk^a.  1678  i  Teen 
is  to  Mass  I  Mass  in  Silver  is  10  Quandreens  i  Qnandreen  n  10  Cash:  Frtbr, 
B.  India.  rYuIe]  1796  Candareen:  J.  Morsb,  Amur.  Univ.  Gtcgr.,  a.  531. 
[N.  E.  D.] 

Variants,  17  c.  condrin,  quandreen. 

*eaiidfilftbnun,  //.  -bra ;  incorrectly  sing.  eaaAtiMiak,pl. 
-bras,  sb.:  Lat:  an  ancient  candlestick,  an  ancient  lamp- 
stand,  a  branched  candlestick,  a  chandelier. 

1811  her  vases,  her  candrlaira,  her  eutics,  curtains:  L.  M.  Hawkins, 
C«SMi<«rt,  VoL  I.}).  a67(snd  Ed).  181S  Some  of  these  [cactil...divide  into 
several  branches  in  the  form  d  candrlah'ai:  Edin.  Rn.,  VoL  as,  p.  io6.  1816 
■     ■  •       •     - -     .  -  .       .    ^.      .  - 


LuzurT...required  that  the  Bacchich  Vases  and  Candelabra  shoul 

wTonght  both  in  garble  and  bronze:  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculft.,  n. 

1830  a  ckndelabrum  from  which  a  Same  arises:  T.  S.  Hocms,  TroB.  in  Sicily, 


VoL  I.  ch.  V.  p.  163.  184B  huge  aloes  towering  np  in  candclabras;  Ford, 

Handhk.  Sfatn,  Pt.  I.  p.  410.  1845   A  centre  ornament,  whether  it  be  a 

dormant,  a  fliiltau,  an  tftrgnt,  or  a  candtMra,  is  found  so  convenient :  J. 
Brbgion,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  ij.  1884  On  the  uble...glimmered  in  mild  yellow 
luxuriance  a  large  candelabnun  of  wax-lighu :  Edgar  Fawcstt,  RuUutftrd, 
ch.  xxiii.  p.  37a. 

candidate  (-^  --),  Eng.  fr.  Lat;  caadid&tas,  Lat :  sb.: 
lit.  'clothed  in  white':  a  competitor  for  office  in  Ancient 
Rome  (because  such  wore  a  white  toga) ;  one  who  offers  him- 
self for  election  or  appointment  to  any  office,  place,  or  dig- 
nity ;  one  who  is  considered  fit  (for  any  position) ;  metaph. 
an  aspirant,  one  who  strives  to  deserve  (with  0/  and  for) ; 
University  tue,  a  student  preparing  for  a  degree. 

1688  the  people  of  Rome.-.Send  thee  by  me...This  Palliament  of  wiiite  and 
notlesse  Hue:  |  And  name  thee  in  Election  for  the  Empire... Be  CanJidatnt 
then,  and  put  it  on,  |  And  helpe  to  set  a  head  on  headlesse  Rome :  Shaks.,  Tit. 
185.         IMO  two  Candidates  for  a  Consulship:  Holland,  Tr.  Z.R'i', 
p.  1957.      1609  he  served  in  the  warres  as  a  Candidate: 
;h.  1 


in,    AD 
AnJ.,  L  iSj-         16M 
Bk.  cviL  iflnv.  Fior.),  i 
—  Ti.  Man.,  Bk.  XV.    ' 


■p.  37. 


1631  competitors  for  the  plaoe...I  hear 

J.  Cha*  "    "       

691  be  I 


of  a  number  of  new  candidati  named ;  J.  Chambsxlain,  in  Court  &•  Ttnut »/ 
.  D.  ai9  (i8<8X  1691  be  nubliahed  o      '     '     ' 

then  a  candidate  of  the  Fac  01  Theology: 


Jtu.  I.,  VoL  n.  p.  ai9  (i8f8X  lAl  be  nubliahed  certain  books  aninst 

B.  Jewell,  being  then  a  omdidate  of  the  Fac  or  Theology:  Wood,  Atk.  Oxon. 
IR.J  bef.  ITOO  While  yet  a  young  pr6l»uioner,  |  And  candidate  of  heav'n: 
Drvdch.    [J.] 


candor,  candour  {j.  z.),  sb. : 
I.    brilliance,  brightness. 


Eng.  fr.  Lat  candor. 


1634    This  nighu  tnvaile  was  bettered  by  Cynthias  candor: 
Hbrbbxt,  Trm.,  at.    [N.  E.  D.]        1658  the  candour  of  their 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Gardtn  ^Cyr.,  ch.  4,  p.  46  (i686)l 


Sis  Th. 
pulp: 


2.  punty,  innocence. 

1610  helpe  his  fottime,  though  with  some  small  streine  |  Of  hisowne  candor: 
B.  ^OHSON,  Alch,,  V.  5,  wks.,  p.  676  (1616)1  1690  This  is  a  pure  soul  in 
which  there  shines  a  candour,  an  excellency  of  nature :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist. 
Comic.  Trent,  p.  xix.  (1676).  16S8  your  innocence  and  candour:  Massihor, 
Jfcw  Way  to  Pay,  iv.  1,  Wks.,  p.  306/1  (1839X 

3.  fairness,  impartiality,  kindly  disposition. 

beC  1M7  Writing  thyselfe,  or  judging  others  writ,  1 1  know  not  which  th'  hast 
most,  candour  or  wit :  B.  Jonsoh,  Efitr.,  ia%.    (R.)  1676  one  Bulwark... 

nounded  upon  the  Candour  and  Integrity  of  its  Assailanu:  J.  Smith,  Chritt. 
Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xL  <  4,  p.  104.  1713  been  fiunous  for  the  Candour 
of  tu  Cnticisms:  Sftclater,  No.  341,  Apr.  t,  p.  497/a  (Morley).  bef.  1788 
npoo  Pretence  of  Candor  and  Impartiality:  R.  North,  Examcn,  p.  v.  (1740X 

4.  frankness,  outspokenness.  Sometimes  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  telling  diss^eeable  truths  is  implied. 

1769  This  writer,  with  all  his  boasted  candour,  has  not  toM  us  the  real  cause 
of  the  evils :  Lett,  yumnt,  iL  1 1.    (N.  E.  D.] 

candy,  candil,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Mahr.  kMatt^  Tamil 
and  Malay,  kan^i.  The  forms  ending  in  •/  are  fr.  Port 
candil.  A  weight  used  in  S.  India,  corresponding  roughly 
with  the  bahar  {q.v.),  varying  in  different  localities,  but 
generally  containing  20  maunds  (see  maimd).  The  average 
weight  is  about  500  pounds  English. 

1098  One  candieJ  is  little  more  or  less  than  14  bushels,  wherewith  they 
measure  Rice,  Cotne,  and  all  graine:  Tr.  %  Van  Lintchatcn't  Voy.,  69. 
rYule)  1699  at  so  much  per  candill,  aduertising  that  there  be  two  ions  of 
candill,  one  of  16  manas,  the  other  of  ao  manas:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagts,  Vol.  il 
L  p.  374.  1635  The  Candee  we  found  by  triall  thereof,  with  our  EnflUk 
weights,  to  conuyne  fine  hundred  and  two  pounds  nete :  Pukcmas,  Pitmms, 
VoL  L  Bk.  V.  p.  657.  1710   They  advised  that  thev  have  supplied  llabib 

Khan  with  ten  candy  of  country  gunpowder:  In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Madras,  11.  116 
(1861X    tYnle]  .1-  .1  ,        f 


cane,  sb. :  W.  Afr. :  servant,  messenger. 

1819  I  left  a  cane  in  waiting  at  the  palace,  with  orders  to  quit  and  return  to 
me  at  4  o'clock:  Bowdich,  Mittitn  to  Attanttt,  Pt.  l  ch.  v.  p.  108. 

cane.    See  khan. 
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CANE  PEIUS 

euie  ptiac  et  angui,/^. :  Lat. :  worse  than  a  (mad)  dog 
a  snake.    See  Hon,  bpp.,  i.  17,  30. 

I6OS  This  is  right  Hahiuaetisme,  &  tendetb  to  the  ODOthroir  of  the  Gospel 
and  chnrch  Cathouke,  the  sweete  ipouse  of  Christ,  and  thetefore  is  to  be  dcMsted 
tmHtftiMt  b' mgta :  W. yi k-cvm^QuodHbtU o/RtKt.  A* Statt, p.  301.  166S 
Have  we  not  enemies //awso/it,  |  That  Cow  ^aav>w/(^  hate  ustS.BaTi.BR, 
Hmlibrai,  Pu  I.  Cant.  L  p.  57. 

canSphorns,  candphon,  sb. :  Gk.  taanf^opot,  adj., = 'basket- 
canning':  a  maiden  who  bore  on  her  head  a  basket  con- 
tainmg  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  Bacchus,  or  Athena; 
Archaol.  a  figure  of  a  maiden  bearing  a  basket  on  her  head. 
The  forms  cemiphoros,  caniphorus,  are  sometimes  applied  to 
the  figure  of  a  youth  bearing  a  basket  on  bis  head. 

C1603  vessels  to  earie  in  procession  both  of  golde  and  silver,  besides  other 
jewels  of  fine  gold  for  the  service  and  worship  of  the  said  goddesse,  and  namcljr, 
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to  the  number  of  one  htmdred  CoMtfkom^  that  is  to  say.  Virgins  carrying  paniers 
or  baskeuwith  sacred  reliques  upon  then'  heads:  H0L1.AHD,  Tr.  Ptut.  Mar., 
P.  939.J  1816  The  Canephota  or  jroung  female  bearing  the  votive  basket  on 
her  bead :  J.  Dauawat,  Of  Stat.  &•  Scultl.,  p.  106.  1882  the  large  round 
vessel  which  people  have  bom  inclined  to  designkte  as  a  kovoCk  or  x^Aofot  (and 
hence  too  the  bearer  as  Kanephoros  or  Kalathephoros):  C.  Fknhbix,  Tr. 
A*  Micktuli/  Anc.  Math,  ut  Gt,  Brit,,  p.  243. 

*cane20ii,  sd. :  Fr. :  a  woman's  jacket.    Also  a/Md. 

1887  A  half  high  cmuaan  is  worn  over  the  dress:  SauveMir,  VoL  1.  p.  ai. 
—  a  pelerine  canezoo,  with  long  ends  of  the  same  colour  and  materials  as  the 
dfcas:  ii.,  p.  137/a.  1828  A  canttou  spencer  of  white  muslin;  «}.,  VoL  11. 
p.  iSj/a.  1800  Another  pattern  is  of  Indian  muslin  Ctmtm:  Hmrftrt  Ma£., 
VoL  1.  p.  431. 

eaaga,  caiig(iie),  Congo,  sb.:  Port  cango  (cf.M«^a,- 'por- 
ter's yoke'} :  a  heavy  broad  collar  of  wood  fastened  round 
the  neck  as  a  punishment  in  China. 

[1696  He  was  imprisoned,  congoed,  tormented,  but  making  friends  with  his 
Money  ...was  cleared,  and  made  Unoer-Customer :  Bftignr't  yrtu. ,  in  Dalrymple's 
Orimt.  Rtftrt.,  1.  81  (1808).  Yale]  1T2T  With  his  neck  in  the  ooogoe*  which 
an  a  pair  of  Stacks  nuide  of  bamboos:  A.  Hamilton,  Eatt  IntUn,  u.  175.  [0.] 
1708  Chahbkrs,  CfcL,  SuppL  1797  The  punishment  of  the  cha,  usually 
caSed  by  Europeans  tne  canpu,  is  generally  inflicted  for  petty  crimes :  Stauntoh, 
£sp>AiM9',  &v.,  IL  493.  [Yule]  1797  The  canga  is  composed  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  notched,  to  receive  the  criminal's  neck... Some  cangas  weigh  900 16;  the 
generality  from  50  to  60:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  1878  the  wretch  that  was  Starved 
to  death  m  the  canfu:  J.  Pavn,  Bf  Pnxf,  VoL  i.  ch.  L  p.  9. 

[The  Port  canga  is  fr.  Chinese  of  Canton  Kang-ka  or 
*'«*^f-*a,-*neck-ftame'  (Sir  T.  Wade).] 

atngan,  .r^. :  Chin,  kangan.    See  quotations. 

1600  some  white  Cangat  of  cotton,  (which  are  pieces  of  cotton-linen  so  called 
bjr  the  Chinat*):  R.  Haklutt,  Vnagn,  VoL  111.  p.  446.        1882  cantati. 
I  doth.    It  b  in  pieces  six  yattls  long. 


fairiet:  Chinoe  coarse  cotton  .  .  _ 

inches  wide,  and  has  a  fixed  currency  value.  ^Knigki.) :  Catteitt  Encyci.  Diet, 

cangeant,  sb. :  dialectic  Ft. =cAangMtU:  changing,  varying. 

160S  The  cangeant  ookMir  of  a  Mallards  neck :  J.  SvLVSSTBS,  Tr.  Du  Bartat, 
Decay,  p.  116(1608). 

cangl*,  It;  ca4)a,  Eng. :  sb.:  fr.  Arab,  qanja:  a  long 
covered  boat  used  on  the  Nile  and  the  Bosp(h)onis. 

1790  This  sort  of  vessel  is  called  a  Canja,  and  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious used  on  any  river,  being  safe,  and  expeditious  at  the  same  time,  though  at 
fins  sight  it  has  a  strong  appearance  of  danger.  That  on  which  we  embarked 
was  about  too  feet  60m  stem  to  stem,  with  two  masts,  main  and  foremast,  and 
two  monstrous  Laimt  sails :  the  main-sail  yard  being  about  aoo  fset  in  length : 
J.  Bkvcb,  Tm,,  VoL  1.  ch.  OL  p.  41  1888  He  took  the  only  boat  available, 
a  mere  open  "cangia":  Sat,  Rtv,,  Vol.  56,  pi  337/1. 

cango,  sb. :  Jap. :  a  kind  of  litter  to  carry  one  person. 

1876  cangoa.-.consist  of  round  trays  fixed  beneath  poles  supported  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  men :  Lord  Geo.  Campbbix,  Lag-Lttttnjr,  ChaiUngtr,  p.  339, 

caoion,  canyon  {j.  =.),  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  canon ;  canon,  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  canon:  sb.;  lit.  'tube',  'pipe';  in  pi.  ornamental  rolls 
placed  horizontally  at  the  ends  of  the  legs  of  breeches. 

1088  The  Frenche  hose...with  Cannions  annexed,  reaching  downe  beneath 
their  knees :  STtiBBas,  Auat.  At.,  sig.  C  i  i><>  (158SX  1098  a  payer  of  paned 
hoae...drawne  out  with  cloth  of  silver  and  canyons  to  the  same...a  pair  of  round 
hose  of  panes  of  silk,  laid  with  silver  lace  and  canons  of  cloth  of  suver:  Hbns- 
LOWS,  Diary,  in  F.  W.  Fairholt's  Cottumt  in  Eng.,  Gloss.  (1860X  1611 
Cluauut  A  fiml  tU  mtrlm.  Round  breeches  with  strait  cannions:  Cotgr. 
1628  'tis  miy  that  thou  wast  ever  bred  to  be  thrust  through  a  pair  of  canions; 
thou  wottldst  have  made  a  pretty  foolish  waiting-woman :  Middlstoh,  More 
DiuewMen,  i.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  398  (i88sX 

canna',  sb, :  Lat.,  'cane',  'reed':  a  graus  of  plants  of  the 
endogenous  order  Maremtaceae,  native  in  warm  climates  in 
both  Hemispheres. 

1664  sow  on  the  Hat'ied  such  plants  as  are  late  bearing  Flowers  or  Fmit  in 
oar  dimate;  *i,.,MyriifBtrritt  (steep'd  a  while)  Cafticitm  tndieum  Comma 
Imdiea,  &<c. :  Evblvm,  Kai,  Heri,,  p.  197  (xi^  1767  CoanM,  Indian 

shot,  or  cannacoms:  J.  Absrcrombib,  Bv.  Mam  omrn  GarxUmer,  p.  743/1  (1803). 

canna*.  It;  canne,  Fr. :  sb.:  a  measure  of  length  varying 
from  a  little  less  than  six  feet  to  a  little  more  than  seven 


feet ;  lit. '  cane',  in  which  form  the  word  canne  is  occasionally 
found  Anglicised. 

1098  as  great  as  a  vessell  of  s.  Cannes  [Indian]  measure;  Tr.  y.  Vam  Lim. 
tcluttm't  Vayagei,  Bk.  L  VoL  i.  p.  75  (1885).  1600  A  Canna  (which  is  a 
measure  proper  to  this  region,  containing  two  elles)  of  course  cloth  is  soM  for 
halfe  a  peece  of  gold :  Johh  Porv,  Tr.  Leit  Hitt,  Afr.,  pi  61. 

canna*,  sb. :  Sp.  caHa :  a  cane.  The  juego  de  caHas,  or 
'game  of  canes',  consisted  in  throwing  canes  at  one  another 
on  horseback. 

1601  me-thinks,  that  not  onely  in  their  sports  of  Ctmntu  txA  Ttrvt,  but  even 
in^some  more  solemn  and  serious  things  than  those,  tbey  are  not  free  from  having 
still  somewhat  of  the  Moor;  J.  Donnk,  Letten,  p.  73. 

canna  fistnia,  fihr, :  Late  Lat :  cassia  fistula  {,g,  v,). 

1077  greate  quantitie  ol Camafittola:  FKAHrTON|  Jayftdl Nemtt,  foL  sr  r°. 
1089  there  is  cannafistola  for  to  lade  fleetes,  very  bigge  and  good. ..one  of  the 
notidilest  things  in  this  kingdome,  and  is  a  maruellous  tree  of  an  admirable 
vertue:  R.  Parkb,  Tr.  Memdna't  Hitt.  Ckim.,  VoL  II.  p.  318  (1854).  1098 
The  Canna  Fistula,  which  is  likewise  much  used  for  Purgauons,  and  other  such 


like  Medicines:  Tr.  J.  Van  Limckoterii  Voyages,  Bk.  \.  Vol.  11.  p.  isa  (i88j). 
1600  The  countrey  yeeldeth  great  store  of  suger,  hides  of  oxen,  tmls  and  kine, 
ginger,  Cama  fistula  &  Salsa  perillia:  R.  Hakluvt,  VoycLgts,  Vol.  iii.  p.  449. 
—  there  is  much  sugar,  and  eamajittmla;  ifi,,  p.  466. 

cannat:  Anglo-Ind.    Seeeanant. 

canneqnln  (-i— — ),  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  canneguin,  fr.  Port 
canequin :  a  kind  of  white  cotton  cloth  made  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  pieces  of  about  eight  ells  long. 

IMS  Cotton  Unnen  of  divers  sorts,  which  are  called  Cannequins,  Boflistas, 
loriins,  Chantares  and  Cotonias,  which  are  like  Canvas,  thereof  do  make  sayles 
and  such  like  things :  Tr.  7.  Van  Limseketem's  Voyages,  Bk.  L  VoL  1.  p.  60 
fi885X       1620  musters  of  goods  landed,  the  greatest  part  whereof  was  Cain* 


(.885) 

keene 


called  Camiiales  or  Amthro^fkitgi,  which  are  accns- 
e;  R.  Edbn,  Nrne  India,  p.  so  (Arber,  1885).  abt. 
annybals:  J.  Sparks,  y,  Hawkims^  Sec.  Voyage,  p.  sj 


les,  blue  Sehu;  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrimu,yoL  i.  Bk.  v.  p.  66cx  1668  Canne- 
auins,  black  Chelae,  blew  Assamamis:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Manelelslo,  Bk.  i.  p.  ai 
(1669X  1797  (lANNEQUINS...are  a  proper  commodity  for  trading  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  particularly  about  the  rivers  Senegal  and  (Jambia :  Encyc. 
Brit. 

[Old  Indo-Port.  quamdaquy,  prob.  fr.  Mahr.  kkandaki,^!i 
low-priced  kind  of  cloth.] 

^cannibal  {jl  _  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  canibal,  dialectic 
variety  of  caribal,'^'a.  Carib-islwder*. 

1.  a  man-eating  Carib;  hence  generally,  a  man-eating 
savage. 

1000  Of  the  people  called  Caniiales  at  Amid 
tomed  to  eate  mans  neshe;  R.  Ede 

1000  an  Islazid  of  the  Cannybals:  ,  ,  „  .  .     ^ 

(1878).  —  In  these  Isluds  they  bong  ashoare,  found  a  dead  man  dryed  in  a 
maner  whole...so  that  those  sorte  of  men  ate  eaters  of  the  flesh  of  men,  as  well  a.t 
the  Caoibals:  ii,,  p.  51.  1084  [See  aatbxopophacl].  1089  the 
American,  the  Perusine  and  the  very  Canniball:  Puttbnhah,  Eng.  Poet.,  1.  v. 
p.  96  (1869X  1600  thofe  barbarous  people  called  Cannibals  which  feede  only 
vpen  raw  flesh,  espedally  of  men:  R.  Cawi>rav,  Treat.  0/ Similitt,  p.  937. 
1601  Please  God,  Catay  or  the  Caniials  counirie  were  their  abode,  rauer  then 
so  dvill  a  land  as  Emgumd;  A.  Q,,Anttu.  to  Let,  of  a  yetmied  Gemt^p.  95. 
1606  The  Canibab  that  each  others  eate:  Shaks.,  Ofk.,  l  3,  r43.  1606  wee- 
found  them  no  Canyballs;  Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVit.,  p.  IxxnL  (1884).  1626 
these  Gagas  are  the  greatest  Canibals  and  Man-eaters  that  bee  in  the  World : 
Pvt>CHAS,Pi^riMtt,  VoL  II.  Bk.  viL  p.  974.  1846  Cannibals  or  Men.eaters : 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptemd,  E/,,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  x.  p.  s68  (1686X  ,  1712  a  sort  of 
CoMMitaii  in  India,  who  subsist  hj  plundering  and  devouring  all  Uie  Nation:. 
about  them :  Spectator,  Na  324,  Mar.  is,  p.  407/9  (MorleyX 

2.  metaph.  one  who  in  any  way  preys  on  his  own  kind. 

1084  The  Canihals  ctueltie,  of  popish  sacrifices  exceeding  in  tyrannic  the 
lewes  or  Gentiles:  R.  Scott,  Ditc.  Witch.,  Bk.  xi.  ch.  iiL  p.  191.  1093 
Butchers  and  Villaines,  bloody  Camballes,  I  How  sweet  a  Plant  haue  you  vn- 
timely  cropt :  Shaks.,  ///  Hem.  Vt.,  v.  5,  61.  1099  if  we  fed  upon  one  an- 
other, we  should  shoot  up  a  great  deal  fiitter,  and  thrive  much  better :  I  refer  me 
to  your  usurous  rannihafs,  or  such  like;  B.  Jonson,  fv.  Afa»«»<«r  Au/fv/o., 


V.  4,  Wks.,  p.  64/s  (s86oX  1600  suddenly  we  were  assaulted  by  the  Indians, 
a  warlike  kmd  of  pioople,  which  are  in  a  maner  as  Canihals,  although  they  doe 
not  feede  vpon  mans  flesh  as  Cam'hals  doe:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyaget,  Vol.  ill. 

L474.  1603  Who  taxes  strange  extorts:  and  (Caniball)  |  Gnaws  to  the  baoe.« 
wretched  Subiects all :  J.  Syi-vrstkr, "Tr.  Dm Bartat^BMiylm, p.  339 (1608X 
1628  Certainly,  if  a  Man  wookl  giue  it  a  hard  Phrase,  Those  that  want  fivmdt 
to  open  thenuelues  vnto,  are  Canniballs  of  their  owne  Heartt;  Bacon,  Eu., 
Friemdtkif,  p.  173  (1871).  1630  the  vnchariublenesse  and  ingratitude  of  those 
beastly,  barbarous,  eruell  Country  CamiialssJoHM  Tavixir,  IVit.,  sig.  G  1  fh. 
be£  1608  Right  Camaials  that  made  the  Cburdi  their  Food :  J.  Clkveland, 
Wilr.,  p.  983(1687).  1663  Against  the  bloudy  Caniball,  |  Whom  theydestroy'd 
both  great  &  small:  S.  Butlbr,  Hmdibrat,  Pt.  l  CanL  L  p.  36. 

3.  an  animal  that  devours  its  own  species. 

1840  They  all  seem  to  be  cannibals ;  for  no  sooner  was  a  mouse  caught  in 
one  of  my  traps  than  it  was  devoured  by  others:  C.  Darwin,  yomrrn.  Beagle, 
ch.  ix.  p.  179. 

4.  attrib, 

(1082  Oh,  flee  this  Canibal  country,  this  coouetous  Island:  R.  Stany 
HORST,  Tr.  Virgift  Xm.,  Bk.  in.  p.  71  (1880X  1600  to  record  the  variety  of 
tortures  here  too  much  used  by  men-eatinE  Hags  of  Hell,  Canibal-hounds,  Capigi, 
and  their  death-twanging  Bow4trinra...woat  could  be  the  effect,  but  an  odious ... 
remembrancer  Sir  Th.  Hrrbbrt,  Tras>.,  p.  177  (1677X 
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CANNON 


^cannon  (j.  —),  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  catum. 

1.  a  piece  of  ordnance,  a  gun  mounted  on  a  carriage; 
sometimes  used  collectively. 

USB  5  gret  gonocs  of  braue  called  cannons,  baides  undery  other  fawcons: 
T.  Magnus,  in  Statt  Pa^rt,  iv.  33s.  [N.  E.  D.l  10S9  both  armies  were  in 
sigte  of  other  within  shot  of  canon :  Knox,  Let.,  in  McCtie's  Li/t,  p.  414(1855)1 
IMS  he  herde  him  shote  of  ceruine  Cannones:  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  (tr.),  11. 
foL  37  v'.  [1667  all  the  horrible  and  tempestuous  soundes.„canoned  forth  oute 
of  the  greatest  bombardes:  Painter,  Pal.  Plras.,  VoL  i.  Pt.  i.  p.  346  (HazlittXl 
1077— iB7  The  next  daie  the  Frenchmen  with  five  double  canons  and  three  culver* 
ings  began  a  batterie,  from  the  Sandhils:  Hounshbd,  CArtw.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  xi35/a. 
IMO  And  with  their  cannons,  mouth'd  lilce  Orcus  gulf,  |  Batter  the  walls: 
Marlowb,  /  Tamiuri,  Wks.,  p.  30/1  (i8<j).  1691  his  castle  being...talcen 
by  force  of  caimon :  Coningsbv,  Sifft  of  Routn,  Vol.  i.  p.  19  (1847).  1696 
thou  hast  talk'd...Of  Basiliskes,  of  Oinon,  Culuerin:  Shaks.,  /  Hm,  IV.,  ii. 
3i  5&  1600  Then,  a  Soldier... Seeking  the  bubble  Repuution  |  Enen  in  the 
Canons  mouth:  —  At  Y.  L.  It,  ii.  7,  153.  1611  They  have  also  power  to... 
dispose  of  y*  caiuons  and  artillery  in  t<  North :  Evblvn,  Cormf.,  VoL  nr.  p.  66 
(1873).  16M  the  works  fumisheo  with  four  brass  cannon :  —  Dian,  Vol.  i. 
p.  65.  1646    That  which  the  murdring  CoHMan  cannot  force. ../^nw  can: 

Fahshawb,  Tr.  Patter  Fido,  p.  331  (1647X 

2.  the  etymological  sense,  a  tube,  the  bore  of  a  hollow 
cylinder. 

1688  How  long  the  canon  or  ooncauitie  of  every  Peece  of  Artilleric  ought  to 
\itK:\MCKti,1t.'rartagluitArttSkMtiHg,-».  [N. E.D.]  1611  Tru/tctmrt, 
The  cannon,  or  taile  of  a  perfiuning  funnel!:  Cotgr. 

3.  a  smooth  round  bit,  also  called  cannoH-bit. 

1090  menage  fiiire  |  His  stubbome  steed  with  curbed  canon  bitt :  Spbns., 
^.  Q.,  I.  vii.  37.  1698  C(u»u»w...a  cannon  of  a  hones  bit:  Florio.  1611 
Ca4Wfli,..also,  a  Canon-bitt  for  a  horse :  Cotgr. 

4.  Billiards  (properly  a  distinct  word  corrupted  fr.  carrom, 
short  for  caramoole),  a  stroke  in  which  the  striker's  ball  hits 
the  other  two  balls,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  one  after  the 
other. 

5.  attrib.  and  in  combinations,  as  in  canntm-baU,  cannon- 
proof,  cannon-shot. 

1690  How  those  were  hit  by  pelting  cannon-shot  |  Stand  staggering  like  a 
qiuvering  aspen  leaf:  Marlowb,  /  TmHliuTl,,  Wks.,  p.  is/a  (iSosX  1691 
These  haugntie  wordes  of  hers  I  Haue  batt'red  me  like  roaring  Cannon-shot ; 
Shaks.,  I  Hen.  VI,,  UL  3,  70.  1696  The  Spanish  Navie  came  within  the 
reach  |  Of  Cannon  shot :  G.  Marxhah,  7>uf .  Sir  R,  Grtttoilt,  p.  65  (1871). 

cannon:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  canon. 

caimonade  {j.—  >!),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  cannonata,  or  Sp. 
eaUonada:  a  continued  discharge  of  cannon  against  an 
enemy. 

I66S  the  bixt  Cannonade  harqnebntade  and  such  lyke;  J.  Shuts,  Tive 
Comm.  (Tr.X  ii.  fol.  36  v".  174S— 7  the  Admiral  gave  the  signd  for  beginning 
the  cannonade:  TiNDAL,  Cmtiit.  Xa/im,  VoL  i.  p.  66471  (1751). 

cannoneer  (j.  _  »),  cannonler,  si. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  cannom'ere, 
or  Fr.  canonnier :  an  artilleryman  employed  in  discharging 
cannon,  a  gunner. 

166S  balfe  cannonnes,  falconers  and  passe  volantes...and  prouided  a  great 
number  of  cannonien  to  vse  them:  J.  Shuts,  Tivo  Comm.  (Tr.),  iL  foL  ;7  r». 
1679  bow  far  off  such  CanMotwrt  are  from  the  first  Eiementt  of  that  Seumcet 
DiCGBS,  Slratiet.,  p.  188.  1698  Cannenitre,  a  cannoniere  or  a  gunner: 
Florio.  16S6  Cantitier,  One  which  shooteth  in  great  Ordnance :  CocxsRAM, 
Pt.1.  (sndEdA  16S9  The  Ompleat  Cannomer;  or  the  Guiuer's  Guide: 
J.  Roberts,  Title. 

cannonera,  Sp.  caflonera;  cannon(l)er(e),  Eng.  fr.  Sp. 
caOonera :  sb. :  an  embrasure,  a  place  for  a  cannon  in  a  bul- 
wark.   Anglicised  as  cannon{e)ry. 

163S  a  buhverke  to  be  made. ..with  cannoners  in  the  same:  ChronicU  ^ 
Caiait,  p.  137  (1S46).  1691  the  Counterscarpe  therof^  doth  prohibite  the 
flankes  or  Cannonieres,  which  defende  the  bothome  of  the  ditch:  Garrard,  Xrf 
tVarre,  p.  337.  1608  the  (^annoneraa  of  the  flankers,  which  are  to  guarde 
this  bulwatke:  R.  Barrbt,  Tktrr.  ^H^amt,  Bk.  v.  p.  13a.  —  CoKHeiura,  a 
Spanish  word,  and  is  the  place  or  inome  where  the  Cannon  is  placed  in  a  bnl- 
warke:  it..  Table. 

cannwla,  cannia,  .r^.:  Lat.  canmila,='9xaa!lL\  reed',  'small 
pipe',  dim.of  ca«««,='reed':  a  small  tube  introduced  into  a 
cavity  or  tumor  or  into  the  bladder,  as  a  passage  for  fluid ; 
also  a  small  tube  generally  of  silver  or  aluminium  introduced 
into  the  trachea  after  tracheotomy  as  a  passage  for  the 
breath. 

16M  Let  a  Cannula  be  made  of  a  Linnen  Rag  besmear'd  with  White  Wax: 
Tr.  Beneft  Mtre.  Comfit,  xtv.  484.  [N.  E.  D.)  1788  Cannula,  or  CoMula. 
m  chiruinry,  a  little  tube,  or  pipe,  which  the  chirurgeons  leave  in  wound*  and 
ulcers:  Chambers,  CycL  1888  The  doctors  in  mserti^  the  new  cannula 
yesterday  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  wound:  Sbmdanl,  May  10, 
P.5/5- 

''canoe  (—  sl),  canoa,  sb. :  fr.  Sp.  canoa,{T.  Haytian  canoa: 
a  kind  of  light  boat  in  use  amongst  uncivilised  nations,  gene- 
rally propelled  by  paddles,  orig.  applied  to  the  boats  of  the 
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W.  Indian  aborigines ;  also,  i8,  19 cc.  a  small  boat  propelled 
by  paddle  made  and  used  amongst  civilised  nations.  The 
spelling  canoe  is  an  early  French  form,  but  it  may  be  due  to 
an  Anglicised  pL  canoes. 

1666  Theyr  custome  is  to  go  fyue,  syxe,  or  seuen.  or  more  in  ooe  oC  theyr 
Caneat  or  barkes  eily  in  the  momynge  to  sume  place  in  the  sea:  R.  EoBM, 
DtcaJtt.Stct.  II.  p.  3i3(i885X  abt.  1666  [See  almadla].  1689  many 
canoas  that  came  thether  (the  which  be  small  barkes  or  botes  made  all  of  one 
peece):  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mendota't  Hut.  C1Um.,VoI.  ii.  p.  357  (1854X  1600 
wee  were  all  perawaded  that  we  had  scene  a  Canoa  rowing  along  the  showe: 
R.  Hakluyt,  VojKiget,  VoL  in.  p.  99.  1607  spying  .8.  salvages  in  a  Canoa: 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVit^  p.  xlL  (1884).  —  Cannow:  ii.,  p.  Ixu.  —  Cannoa: 
ii.,  p.  Ixiv.  1608  Canowea:  ii.,  p.  lo.  1618  (Canoes  which  is  a  kind  of 
Bcate  they  haue  made  in  the  forme  of  an  Hoggs  trowgfa  But  sumwhat  mon 
hollowed  in:  ii.,  p.  cxiv.  1614  they  espied  a  Cannooe  and  two  men  in  it  a 

fishing:  R.  Covbrte,  Voyagt,  p.  6.  16S6  My  Pinnasse  took  three  of  die 

acton  in  a  small  Cannow:  Purchas,  Pilrrimt,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  <ia  beC 

1637  C3iina  also,  and  the  great  Atlantis,  (that  you  call  America)  which  have  now 
but  lunks,  and  Canoas,  abounded  then  in  tall  Ships:  Bacon,  New  AtlanHt, 
p.  13  (1658).  1634  Their  Canoes  or  Boats  are  hued  out  of  one  tree,  and 
capable  of  three  naked  men:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  35.  1706  widi 
which  and  Palm-Oil  about  an  hundred  Caneat  are  daily  laden  at  Meurte:  Tr. 
Betmmit  Guimea,  Let.  iv.  p.  54.         1719  he  had  the  other  canoe  in  the  creek : 


Db  Fob,  Xoi.  Crutee,  p.  353  O1858X  1781  small  Boatt  or  Canoes:  Mkdlbv, 
Tr.  KoOtH't  Cape  Geei  Hefe^SiA.  1.  p.  78.  1748  on  board  a  canoe  that  by 
alonpide:  Smolubtt,  Red.  Rand.,  ch.  xxxv.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  339  (1817^  1760 
Theircanoeswererendered  very  leaky:  Maj.  R.  Rogers,  youmatt,  p.  7.  1817 
a  Gondola... Just  like  a  coffin  clant  m  a  canoe,  |  Where  none  can  make  out  what 
you  say  or  do:  BvROM,  Befpe,  tax.  *1878  The  jury  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  Rob  Roy  canoes  were  dangerous,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  '*  AccidennI 
death";  Llej/cTt  Wkfy.,  May  19,  p.  7/4.  [St]  1887  The  voyage  was  per- 
fonned  by  him  on  a  *  lakatoi,"  a  cumbenome  native  craft,  consistiiig  of  a  number 
of  canoes  lashed  together:  Atketueum,  Aug.  13,  p.  aoa/i. 

Variants,  i6  c — 18  c.  canoa,  17  c.  cannoa,  can(n)ow(,e),  can- 
nooe, cano(o),  canno(e),  canot  (Fr.),  17  c — 19  c.  caitoe,  i8c. 
canoo. 

'*canon  (z  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  canon,  fr.  Gk.  kidwv,  °='nile'. 
The  forms  canun,  canoun,  canown,  are  fr.  Old  Fr.  canun. 
Ecclesiastical  meanings  date  from  13  c  or  earlier. 

I.  Eccles.  a  rule,  a  law  of  the  Church,  the  canon  =:  canon 
law,  i.  e.  ecclesiastical  law. 

1489  The  canon  deffendeth  expresly  al  manere  of  batulle  and  violent  hurt : 
Caxtom,  Faftet  of  A.,  iv.  ix.  354.  [N.  E.  D.]  1609  Whiche  of  theyr  manen 
vnstable  ar  sind  irayle  I  Nought  of  Lawe  Quyl  knowinge  nor  Canon:  Barclat. 
Skip  o/Feett,  VoL  L  p.  15  (1874).  abt.  ItnS  Strawe  for  lawe  canon,  |  Or  for 
the  lawe  common:  J.  Skblton,  Wkt.,  VoL  11.  p.  39  (1843)1  166S  the  dregges 
of  Poperie  with  their  Caxuxa  ft  Decrees:  J.  Pilkington,  Aidyat,  sig.  Ee  v  v*. 
1588  the  decrees  of  godly  cannons :  Udall,  Dem.  of  Truth,  ch.  xix.  p.  81 
(1880).  1601  selfe^oue,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sinne  in  the  Cannon: 
Shaks., _^^r  Well,  L  i,  158.  1644  crowding  free  consciences  and  Christian 
liberties  into  canons  and^  precepts  of  men :  MlLT0N,^m^.,p.  69(i868X  1609 
We  turn  this  Canon  against  the  Canoneers,  and  easily  prove  that  the  Papist  cause 
is  utterly  lost,  if  the  Catholick  Church  be  Judge:  R.  Baxter,  Key  /erCathotidit, 
ch.  xviL  p.  71. 

I  a.  the  books  of  Scripture  which  are  received  as  inspired 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Church  as  distinguished  from 
the  Apocrypha;  the  list  of  canonical  books;  metaph.  any  set 
of  sacred  books  sanctioned  by  authority. 


abL  1400  in  the  bigynnyng  of  canon,  that  is,  of  the  bok  of  Genesis: 
wycliffite  BMe,  Apocal^ProL  1619  they...which  obtrude  vpon  the  Canoo, 
Anocryphall  Writings:  Purchas,  Micrecetmut,  ch.  Ixvi  p.  666.       UTS  die 

•AlraaaA*    r%,€    Tnmtm^  \\    /\^mm1a*    ttHfrA     *%hA       ^J^mmtim^^^     *^ •       T        Ctt«**KB»       ^L«^>^  D^A/^ 


Uking  of  forged  Otacles  into  the  Sityllim  Camem :  J.  Smith,  Chritt.  Relig. 
Appeal,  Bk.  IL  ch.  vi.  i  4,  p.  60. 

\b.    a  canonical  book. 

1488  Saynt  Tohn  that  saith  in  Us  caoone,  We  have,  ftc.:  Caxton.  Geld. 

Leg.,:,ili.    [N.fe.D.) 

I  c.  the  part  of  the  Mass  between  the  Preface  and  the 
Pater,  containing  the  words  of  consecration. 

bef.  1300  Pe  fint  mess  ytX  sent  petre  sang.  Was  jar  Ban  na  canon  lang  Hot 
pater-noAter  in  |iaa  dais,  Na  langcr  canon  was,  it  sais:  Cureer  MmuU^  8x190. 
[N.  E.D.] 

2.  gen.  a  law,  rule,  formula,  axiom,  principle. 

abL  1386  But  certes  I  suppose  that  Auycen  |  Wroot  neuere  in  no  Canon  ne 
in  no  fen:  Chaucer,  Pardoner't  Tale,  C.  T.,  13834.  1486  an  autentyke 
book  named  myrrour  hystoryal,  as  by  the  canonnes  and  some  other  bookes  whic^ 
make  mencyon  of  the  wence  folovryng:  Caxton,  Ckat,  Crete,  p.  3  (r88iX 
1688  Such  niles,  maximaes,  canons,  axioms.. .or  howsoever  you  tearme  them; 
Fraunce,  Lmnert  Leg.,  i.  iL  7  rP.  1600  the  Pontifidall  canons  and  lawx : 

Holland,  Tr.  Lit)y,  Bk-  xxx.  p.  740.         1607  Against  the  hospitable  Canon : 
Shaks.,  Ceriel.,  \.  10,  36. 

3.  Math,  a  general  rule,  a  table  of  calculations. 

1391  lok  how  many  howres  thilke  coniunccion  is  fro  the  Midday  of  the  day 
precedent,  as  shewith  by  the  canoun  of  thi  kalender:  Chaucer,  Attrvi.,  p.  41 
(1873X  1698  Rules  or  Canons  for  the  Elections  of  workes :  F.  Wither, 

Tr.  Dariott  Attrelog.,  sig.  R  4  V.  1816   the  mathematical  canons  such 

as  Polydetus  invented  give  the  measure  of  the  prindpal  parts  of  the  body  :  J. 
Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  {!•  Sculpt.,  p.  63. 
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4.  a  standard,  a  criterion. 

1608  the  VC17  Cuum  rale,  and  pucme  of  all  vertoe:  Holland,  Tr.  Plui. 
3>ior,y  ]>,  33.  bef.  1681  of  the  (useases  of  the  mind  there  is  do  Criterium,  no 

Canon,  110  rule:  J.  Donnb,  Poems,  p.  384  (1669).  1816  In  order  to  transmit 
to  posterity  infaluble  prtodples  of  eloign,  a  ungle  statue  was  made  in  which  they 
were  all  iiicluded,  ana  upon  that  account  called  the  rule  or  canon :  J.  Dallawav, 
O/Slat.  &•  Sculp/.,  p.  98. 

5.  Mus.  name  formerly  applied  to  musical  signs ;  a  species 
of  composition  written  accordmg  to  strict  rule  (hence  the  term), 
in  which  the  different  voices  take  up  the  same  melody,  one 
after  another,  either  at  the  same  or  at  a  different  pitch. 

1S96  The  third  br  Canooos  set  to  songs,  as  it  iocieaseth  in  Dufia,  Trifla, 
Quadru^la^hc  or  a  briefe  by  a  lar^e,  or  a  Sembriefe  by  a  long:  Pathway  to 
Mut,,  sig.  unro,  —  It  [Dtminuium]  is  a  certaine  decTeasin|r  of  the  natorall 
value  of  notes  and  rests,  by  certsune  signes  or  canons,  and  is  si^iiied  foure  waies. 
The  6nt  bv  a  line  catting  the  circle  or  serocirde :  it.,  sig.  D  li  f.  1S97  an 
example  wfwieof  you  haue  in  this  Comoh  followini^:  wherein  also  I  haue  broken 
the  painsong  of  purpos^  and  caused  it  to  answer  m  Fuge  as  a  third  part  to  the 
othm:  Th.  Hoklsv,  Mux.,  p.  99.  —  if  you  sing  the  leading  part  an  eight 
higher,  yoor  Canon  wil  bee  in  kypcdiatttsaroH:  th.,  p.  100.  1698  On  the 
Division  of  the  Monochord  or  Section  of  the  Musical  Canon :  Dr.  J.  Wallis, 
in  PUL  Tram.  Abr.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  340^ 

6.  Various  technical  uses,  as  in  PrintiHg,  the  name  of  a 
type  equal  to  four-line  pica. 

*ea&on,  canyon  (-i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  <•«*»«,=' tube', 
'pipe':  applied  in  the  west  of  N.  America  to  the  vast  deep 
ravines  or  gorges,  often  with  precipitous  sides,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  in  many  cases,  a  river  or  stream  flows. 

1846  halted  at  noon  in  a  ravine,  or  calion,  6,486  feet  above  the  sea:  A. 
WisLiZKNDS,  Toitr  If,  Mtxico,  p.  15  (1848).  18B1  I  suspect  this  cave  is 
nothing  more  than  the  caHon,  or  opening  of  some  long  deserted  mine :  Hbkhdon, 
AmaaoH,  Pt.  L  p.  73  (1854).  18T6  the  same  unearthly  yell  raited  up  from 
the  caBon :  Easl  of  Dunravbn,  Gnat  DivUt,  ch.  ix.  p.  373.  1888  We  mav 
not,  for  instance,  agree  with  hun  in  referring  the  caBons  of  Western  Nonn 
America  to  initial  Bssures:  Athtiuntm,  Nov.  3,  p.  595/3. 

candpns,  sb. :  Lat  ir.  Gk.  Kaimrot,  name  of  a  city  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile :  (a)  name  of  the  bright  star  'o''  in  the 
southern  constellation  Arg-o  navis ;  also,  \b)  a  kind  of  ancient 
Egyptian  vase,  chiefly  used  for  holding  the  entrails  of  the 
dead  who  were  embalmed. 

m.  10M  With  brows  as  bright  at  fair  Brythea  I  That  darks  Canopus  with 
her  tUver  hoe :  Grbsmb,  Orlaitda  Fur.,  ^  loa/i,  L  3;  (1861X  18tS  Lamp* 
which  out'butn'd  Canopus:  Tbnitvsoh,  Drtam  F.  Worn.,  146. 

i.  17M  the  learned  German  author, ..  .who  had  probably  never  seen  anything 
of  a  household  god,  more  than  a  canopus:  Addison,  Wkt.,  VoL  I.  p.  466  (Bohn, 
«8S4)- 

*cantabile,  adj.  and  sb. :  It,  'fit  for  singing'. 

1.  adj. :  in  an  easy  flowing  style,  suitable  for  singing. 

ITM  CANTABILE,  is  to  play  in  a  Kind  of  Singing  or  Chanting  Manner : 
Shirt  Exflk.  of  For.  Wdt.  in  Mtu.  Bks.  1B84    Hubert's  '  Invocation  to 

9eep,'— a  bricTbut  pleanng  piece  of  cantabile  writing:  DaUji  Nms,  Apr.  30, 
p.  6/4. 

2.  sb.:  a  style  suitable  for  singing;  a  composition  or 
movement  in  this  style. 

1788  Tbo  her  sportive  canubilies  win  us:  J.  Williams  (A.  Pasquin), 
CUUr.  Tkettit,  zyj  (\jgii\  [N.E.D.]  1866  It  expresses  ibem  admiiaUy 
in  iu  cantabile:  Mus.  C.  Clarki,  Tr.  BtrlioJ  Instr.,  81.    [>».] 

cant&Ut  vacnns  coram  latrone  viator,/^r.:  Lat:  the 
traveller  with  empty  pockets  will  sing  [feel  unconcerned] 
before  a  robber.    Juv.,  x.  23. 

1698  'Tis  an  old  said  saying.. .that  CamtaUt  vacumt  eoratn  latront  viator: 
Pkels,  £dw.  I.,  p.  401/1, 1.  31  (1S61). 

cantambanco, //. cantambanchl,  -qui,  sb. :  It :  "Cation- 
banco,  a  mountibanke,  a  ballad-singer''  (Florio).  Anglicised 
as  cantabank. 

1689  small  and  popular  Musickes  song  by  these  CantataMmd  vpon  benches 
and  barrels  heads:  PoTTBNHAM,  Enr.Pon.,  n.  ix.  [x.|  p.  96  (i8m).  1884 
He  was  no  tavern  canubank:  SiK  H.  Taylor,  ArtnoUt,  1.  liL  L    (N.  E.  D.] 

*cantar  {j.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  cantaro,  or  Sp.  cantara,  fr. 
Arab.  qintar,-=>*a,  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds',  'a  Quintal' 
■ '.  v.),  and  fr.  Lat  caHtkarus,=>^a.  tankard'.  The  Arab,  name 
for  the  weight  was  assimilated  to  the  native  It  and  Sp.  names 
for  a  measure  of  capacity. 

I.  a  measure  of  weight  of  varying  value,  used  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

1666  {See  babar].  1699  The  waight  there  is  called  a  Cantare  for  fine 

wares,  as  mettals  refined,  and  tpioes:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagtt,  VoL  11.  L  p.  176. 
1600  Oliues  are  sold  among  them  for  a  duclcat  and  a  haUe  the  Cantharo,  which 
measure  containeth  a  hundred  pounds  Italian :  John  Porv,  Tr.  LeJa  Hist.  AJr., 
p.  ISO.       1616  Kantar,  Kintar,  Caatarus,  an  hundred  weight.   The  greatest 


^ 


weight  amongst  the  Arabians  of  Barbaiy,  containing  an  hundred  pound  weight : 
W.  Bedwell,  Arai.  Tntdg.  —  Now  an  hundred  Rethels  do  make  a  Cantar, 
or  Kintar  as  some  do  pronounce  it,  that  i*  an  hundred  weight:  ib.,  s.v.  RoM. 


1626  one  BaJkar  of  Clones,  which  amonnteth  to  foure  Ca»tari,  and  tax  pound 
weight ;  and  one  Cantar  is  a  hundred  pound  weight :  Pu  RCH  as,  PiU;rims,  Vol.  1. 
Bk.  iL  p.  44.  1660  fifty  cantaras  of  Powder:  Howbll,  Tr.  GiraJUs  Hist. 
Rtv.  NafL,  p.  64.  1T9T  Cantar  is  also  an  Egyptian  weight,  which  is  de- 
nominated a  fiuHtal,  and  consists  of  an  hundred  or  of  an  hundred  and  fif^ 
rotolos:  EncjK.  Brit.  1819  weighing  full  half  a  kantar:  T.  Hope,  Anast., 

VoL  III.  ch.  t  p.  30  (tSioX  1886  The  ruU  is  about  tst  oz.,  and  the 

oock'ckak,  nearly  3}  lbs.,  avoirdupois.  The  ckunttlr  is  100  rods:  E.  W.  Lans, 
Mod.  Egyti.,  VoL  11.  p.  8. 

2.  a  measure  of  capacity  in  Italy  and  Spain  of  about 
32  pints  English  (Spanish  wine  measure). 

17S0— 6  Cantor  (in  Spun]  wine  measure,  is  about  two  gallons:  Bailsv. 
1797  Cantaro  is  also  a  Spanish  liquid  measure,  in  use  especially  at  Alicant, 
containing  three  gallons.  Cantaro  is  also  a  measure  of  capaaty,  used  at 
Cochin,  containing  four  rubies,  the  rubi  33  rotolos:  Eiuyc.  Brit. 

[The  Arab,  qintir  is  ir.  a  shortened  Syr.  form  of  Lat  cen- 
tin&rium  (Frankel,  Aram.  Fremdworte,  p.  203).] 

'cantata,  .r^. :  It,  'song':  a  dramatic  composition  set  to 
music,  orig.  for  a  single  voice,  now  with  solos  and  choruses, 
a  short  oratorio  or  a  short  lyric  drama  without  action. 

1734  CANTATA,  is  a  Piece  of  Vocal  Musick,  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
Voices,  and  sometimes  with  one  or  more  Instruments  of  Moddc,  of  any  Sort  or 
Kind :  composed  after  the  Manner  of  Operas,  consisting  of  Grave  F^rts  and  Airs 
intermixed  one  with  another:  Short  Extlie.  o/For.  Wds.  in  Mns.  Bhs.  1769 
Never  was  anything  so  crowded  as  the  House  last  night  for  the  Prasnan  cantata : 
HoR.  Walpole,  Lttttrt,  VoL  in.  p.  305  (iSjA  1777  quite  disgusted  at  the 
numberless  subscriptions  we  are  pestered  withjjor  cantatas,  sonatas,  and  a  thousand 
other  things:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr),  Bk.  i.  No.  xxxv.  Misc. 
Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  1x0  (ijn).  1830  whose  admirable  c/mte/oj  have  furnished 
ideas  to  a  vast  number  of^his  successors:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  33,  p.  369.  1838  a 
canuta,  which.. .is  still  a  feeling  and  a  fearful  pictun  of  the  trials:  Ladv 
Morgan,  Sakator  Rota,  ch.  iv.  p.  8t  (iSssX  1888   the  production  of  Dr. 

Arnold's  sacred  cantata  Sennacierii:  Datfy  Newt,  Sept  7,  p.  5/4. 

*Oant&te,  sb. :  properly  2nd  pers.  pL  imperat  act  of  Lat 
caniare,=' to  sing* :  name  (taken  from  the  first  word  of  the 
Lat.  version)  of  Psalm  xcviiL  used  as  a  canticle  in  the  even- 
ing service  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Magnificat. 

1660  now  we  may  synge  Cahtate,  |  And  crowe  Confitebor  with  a  joyfnlt 
JuMhUe:  Kvhgb,  yotan,  p.  65  (1838). 

cantatore,  .t^. :  It:  a  male  singer.  Anglicised  as  tviff/a/^r, 
1866  [N.E.D.]. 

1876  Stainbr  &  Barrett. 

*cantatrlce,  sb. :  It  or  Fr. :  a  female  professional  singer. 

1837  The  supper  of  Machiavel  at  Florence,  with  die  cantalriee,  la  Barbara : 
Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  46,  p.  373.  1877  a  cantatrice,  who  bad  left  the  stage : 

C  Reads,  JVoman  Hater,  ch.  iii.  p.  31  (1883)1 

'canteen  {J- it),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cantinc,=*ii  sutler's 
shop',  'a  bottle-case'. 

t.  a  sutler's  shop,  a  place  where  liquor,  &c.  is  sold  to 
soldiers. 

1744  I  took  him  to  the  Canteen,  and  gave  him  what  he  would  drink: 
M.  Bishop,  Li/e  &•  Adv.,  138.    (N.  E.  D.] 

2.  a  mess  chest,  a  chest  containing  apparatus  and  uten- 
sils for  preparing  an  officers'  mess. 

1817  Next  follow  the  mutes,  with  the  tents  and  canteens:  Kbatingb,  Trav., 
IL  6.  (N.  E.  D.I  1883  Abu  Nakhleh  was  clearing  up  and  packing  the  canteen 
in  our  tent:  S.  M.  Palmer,  in  Maenuttan's  tfag.,y<A.  xlvil  p.  193/1  (1883)1 

3.  a  soldier's  bottle  for  carrying  liquor. 

1744  The  soklieis...ran  into  the  Water...and  afler  they  had  filled  their 
BeWes,  filled  their  Canteens :  H.  Bishop,  Zt/r  <VX<fr.,  8.  [N.  E.D.)  1807 
Till  the  bottom  is  seen  |  Of  each  can  and  canteen :  Bbresford,  Miseries,  Vol.  n. 
p.  339  (5th  Ed.);  18iB6  a  trooper  of  the  19th  Hussan  generously  brought  him 
a  canteen  of  hot  tea:  Daily  Newt,  Feb.  14,  p.  5/5. 

canter,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp. :  a  kind  of  Spanish  fishing-boat 

1600  certaine  Caniert  which  were  Spanish  fishennen,  to  whom  we  gaue 
chase.. .wee  tooke  with  vs  one  of  thein  which  they  called  Caniert,  being  of  the 
burden  of  40.  tunnes  or  thereabouts:  R.  Haklvvt,  Voyaeti,  VoL  in.  p.  731. 

*cantharld68,  sb.  pi.:  Lat,  pL  of  caff/iortr," 'blistering 
fly',  'green  worm  which  feeds  on  vines  and  roses',  ft.  Gk. 

I.  a  beetle  with  golden-green  wing-cases,  Cantharis  vesi- 
catoria,  commonly  called  Spanish  Fly ;  also  applied  to  other 
green  insects  and  grubs.    The  Mid  Eng.  cantharide  is  fr. 

1641  gryllettes  bladce  flesshe  fires  or  cantarides:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Ctiyddt 
Qnett.,  &^.,ug.  y\iiV.  1600  Ca«//lar«^,  a  certaine  greene  and  venemons 
worme,  or  flie,  vsually  feedeth  vpon  wheate  when  it  waxeth  ripe  or  on  Roses  in 
their  pride:  R.  Cawdrav,  Treat.  o/Simili*t,  p.  349.  1634  Here  be  the  flie* 
that  are  called  Chantharides,  so  much  esteemed  of  Cninirgioos,  with  divers  kinds 
of  Butterflies:  W.  Wood,  Jfew  EnglantTt  Protf.,  p.  47. 
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CANTHARO 


3.  the  drug  consisting  of  dried  Spanish  Flies,  or  Cantha- 
rides  vesicatoriae,  used  for  blister^  and  internally  as  a 
diuretic,  &c.    Also,  metaph. 

103B  ye  ihaJl  eyue  them  this  medecynes  of  Cantaiidcs  that  dryueth  oute 
through  tM  viyne  the  melancolyous  blode :  Tr.  Jtromt  o/BnuawKKt  Sttrgtry, 
sig.  F  i  V/a.  —  Take  Cantarides/that  is  greate  and  olde/and  theiof  cut  away 
the  heedes  foote  ft  fatnes;  a.  USl  corrosyues  made  of  the  flyes  called  chan- 
tarydes:  W.  Turnsx,  H€rb.,  sig.  C  iii  r>.  186S  the  beastes  that  be  called 
Cimtkaridu:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AUttUt  Stcr.,  Pt.  if.  fol.  tV.  —  make  also 
powder  of  Caxtkctridet:  ii.,  fol.  49  V.  1B86  Likewise  he  compareth  it 

to  the  flies  called  Cantharides:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  459. 
lOM  Take  Cantaiides,  Hares  greaoa,  ft  leaven,  mize  them  together  as  a 
salve:  A.  M.,  Tr.  GabtUutut't  Bk.  Phytickt,  p.  xa/i.  1601  I,  you  whorsoa 
auitharuUsI  was  't  If  B.  Jonson,  PetUut.,  v.  3,  Wks^  p.  344  (1616).  16OT 
poysoned  with  French  green  flyes  ailed  Canthtrultt:  Topsbll,  Four-/,  Btatts, 
p.  >5>-  1627  Bacon,  Nat.  Hiil,,  Cent  t  i  95.  1680  a  pound  ofamber' 
gris,  and  half  a  peck  |  Of  fishes  call'd  cantharides:  Massingek,  Piclun,  iv.  s, 
wks.,  p.  231/2  (1839).  1685  they  cuppd  him  and  put  on  severall  blistering 
plasters  of  cantharides:  HaiUm  Comtp.,  Vol.  IL  p.  51  (1S78).  1779  such  a 
sentimental  writer  would  be  so  gross  as  to  make  cantharides  one  of  the  innedients 
of  a  love'potion  for  enamouring  Telemachus:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Ltifert^oX.  vit. 
p.  187  (1858). 

cantharo:  It.    See  eaatar. 

canthus,  pi.  caatlii,  sb.:  Lat.  h,  Gk.  nwtfor:  a  comer  of 
the  eye. 

1646  they  open  at  the  inward  CaniAus  or  greater  Angle  of  the  eye:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Psnui.  Ef.,  Bk.  lit.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  143  (1686X  18t3   the  canthus  or 

angle  01  the  eye  is  fixed  immoveably  and  no  working  of  passion  can  alter  it ;  Sir 
C,  Bbix,  Ex/nuian,  p.  isi  (1847).  188T  There  is  sugbt  exaggeration  in  the 
sixe  of  the  inner  canthi  of  the  eyes:  ilMtfMVWM,  Jan.  8,  p.  71/2. 

cantica,  Lat.,  'songs';  caotics,  Eng.  fr.  Lat:  sb. :  Cantica 
Canticorum,  or  Song  of  Solomon, 

bef.  1300  pe  pridde  book  aftir  [pe]  two  j  Cantica  men  callep  hit  so  (  A  noteful 
boke  of  holy  writt:   Curtor  Mundi,  8472.  1S36  ij  books  of  cantica:  In 

Rogers'  Agric.  &•  Prices,  Vol.  HI.  p.  570.  1686  S.  Ambreu  vpon  the  35. 
Psalme,  and  S.  Auputint,  dt  sfir  A*  lit.  alleage  for  examine  the  Caniickn, 
which  some  for  thetr  owne  pleasure  haue  very  disorderly  applyed:  SfR  Edw. 
HoBY,  Pclit.  Disc.  0/  Truth,  ch.  xxx.  p.  140. 

Cantica  OanticonmL  phr.:  Lat.,  lit.  'song  of  songs': 
name  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 

USl  amonge  the  iewes,  though  it  were  prohibited  to  children  tintill  they 
came  to  lype  yeres  to  reade  the  bokes  of  Genesis,  of  the  iuges,  Cantica  Cantico- 
rum, and  tome  parte  of  the  boke  of  Etechiei:  Elyot,  Gntnumr,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ziii. 
Vol.  I.  p.  130(1880). 

*cantildna,  sb, :  Lat.  or  It :  the  air  of  a  musical  com- 
position; in  old  Church  song,  the  plain  song  or  canto  fen&o 
\q,v,)\  a  ballad. 

1776  she  thought  me  (like  HomcUT)  too  ambitious  of  displaying  my  talent 
of  working  parts  and  subjects,  and  added,  that  my  cantitcMa  was  often  rude ; 
J.  Collier,  Mu».  Trav.,  p.  go.  1887  They  are  sung  in  a  sort  of  recitative, 
monotonous  cantiiena  style,  which  is  not  very  pleasant  as  music:  C  Mac  Far- 
lane,  Banditti  &•  KeUcrt,  p.  13.  1MB  The  tcena  consists  of  a  declamatoiy 
recitative  fallowed  by  a  fine  and  broad  cantiltna ;  AtJitnaum,  Aug.  agt  p.  s8t/i. 

cantinidre,  sb, :  Fr. :  female  keeper  of  a  canteen. 

1864  She  was  cantini^  to  the  Trente^eptiitne:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Aim*, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  lay. 

*caato,  sb, :  It,  'song'.    In  Eng.  pi.  cantoes. 
I.    a  division  of  a  long  poem,  as  of  the  Books  of  Spenser's 
Faerie  Qfteene,  1590 — 6. 

1691  I  haue  cut  short  some  of  his  Cantos,  in  leaning  out  many  staues  of 
them :  Sir  John  Harington,  Aftl.  Pact.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Pottt  A*  Po4tr, 
Vol.  II.  p.  144  (1815X  1696  what  befell  her  in  that  theevish  wonne,  J  Will  in 
another  Canto  Detter  be  begonne:  SrsHS.,  F,  Q.,  vi.  x.  u.        1640  Wherefore 

r  troubled  mind  is  now  in  pain  |  Of  a  new  birth,  which  jhis  one  Canto  '11 


contain :  H.  More,  i'ovA.,  hl  iv.  42,  p.  x6^  (1647).  1670  and  accordingly  to 
divide  it  into  Five  Books.. .and  every  Book  mto  several  Cantdsi  Drvdbn,  Ets, 
on  Htroici  Ptayt,  Wkv,  Vol.  L  p.  ^2  (1701)1  1748  Vour  Poem,  of  which  I 
have  lead  the  first  Canto:  Lord  CHESTBRFfBLD,  Mite.  Wkt.,  VoL  ft.  App., 
p.  18  (1777).  1766  an  heroic  poeoL    The  four  first  cantos  are  by  much  the 


best:  UoR.  Walpolb,  Lctten,  Vol.  tii.  p,  12  (1857)1^  18S1  To  how  many 
cantos  this  may  extend,  I  know  not,  nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I  shall  complete 
it:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/ie,  VoL  v.  ix  127  (1832).  1877  in  a  few  weelca  he  had 
ibur  cantos  ready:  CoL.  Hamlkv,  Vollatrt,  ch.  xvii.  p.  130. 

2.  a  ballad,  a  song. 

1608  To  heare  a  Canto  of  EUzae's  death:  G.  Flstchbr,  Dtatk  tlfBHMa,  iil 
(N.  E.  D.l  1694  and  after  the  violent  eamessioD  of  many  a  hideous  bellowing 
and  groaning,  he  makes  a  stop,  and  then  all  the  auditors  with  one  voice  utter  a 
short  Canto:  W.  Wood,  Hon  England"!  Prosf.,  p.  83. 

3.  the  melody  of  a  musical  composition,  the  upper  voice- 
parts  in  concerted  music. 

17iM  CANTO,  a  Song,  or  the  Treble  Part  thereof:  Short  Explie.  of  For, 
Wds.  in  Mm.  Bkt.  1839  The  French  have  no  taste  for  'canto  ,  and  pntfer 
declamatory  music  and  exaggerated  sentiment:  In  H.  Oreville's  Diary,  p;  139, 

canto  concertante,/Ar.:  It, />/.  'song  in  concert'.  See 
quotation. 

1794  CANTO  CONCERTANTE,  U  the  Treble  of  the  Uttte  Choras,  or  the 
Part  Aat  sings  throughout:  Sfurt  BxfHc.  o/For.  Wdi.  in  Mm,  Bkt. 


CANTORIS 

canto  fenno,  phr,;  It,  lit.  'firm  sons':  sfanple  melody, 
plain  song ;  orig.  plain  ecclesiastical  chant 

1889  The  first  verse  of  the  ancient  cA^ra/r  forms  a  son  of  ea«/tf.^nM0  for  the 
sopianos:  Aihtnaum,  Mar,^  p.  321/2. 

canto  tipieno^  phr, :  It,  Ut.  'replenishing  song'.  See 
quotation. 

1734  CANTO  RIPIENO,  is  the  Treble  of  the  grand  Chorus,  or  that  which 
sbgs  only  now  and  then  in  some  particular  Places :  Short  ExfUc.  1/  For.  Wdt. 
in  Mm.  Bkt. 

*canton^  (-i— ).  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  canton,'n^a.  comer*,  'a 
Hundred',  'a  precinct',  or  'circular  territory'. 

t.    an  angle,  a  comer. 

1BS4  When  I  kept  the  Cantons,  jeued  in  the  streetes:  Lord  Berkbrs,  Cold. 
Bk.  M.  Aurtl.,xi,  (N.E.D.)  1601  the  very  canton  and  angle  of  Bteota: 
Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H,.  Bk.  4,  ch.  3,  Vol  l  p.  73.  16U  In  a  canton  of 
the  wall...there  is  a  clift  in  the  rocke:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav,,  p.  191.    {C  E.  D.) 

I  a.  Herald,  a  small  division  in  a  comer  of  a  shield, 
generally  in  the  dexter,  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  shield. 

1B7S  Whan  yee  shall  see  anye  token  abated,  by  the  dignitie  of  the  Canton : 
BossEWBLi.,y4nH0rw,  IL  39.  (N.  E.D.]       166S  The  kiiwgave  us  the  arms  of 


England  to  be  borne  in  a  canton  on  our  arms:  Evblyn, 
'  (tSTa). 


',  Vol.  I.  p.  389 


lb.    a  piece,  a  part,  a  cantle ;  a  division  of  a  long  poem 

(by  confusion  with  canto). 

1601  a  square  piece  or  canton  of  the  fish  Tunie  salted  and  coodited:  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  32,  ch.  5,  VoL  If.  p.  ^jA.  1609  Troia  Britanica, 
or  Great  Briuines  Troy.  A  Poem  deuided  into  XVII.  seucxall  Canioos:  Hey- 
wooD,  Title.    [N.ED.]  1686  another  piece  of  Holbein's.. .in  which,  in  six 

several  cantons,  the  several  parts  of  our  Saviour's  Passion  are  represented : 
Burnet,  Tras,,  p.  255  (Ord  MS.).    [L.] 

2.  a  division  of  a  country,  a  district,  esp.  one  of  the  con- 
federated divisions  of  Switzerland. 

1683  there  is  such  discencion,discorde,  and  actuall  wane  between  the  Cantons 
there:  J.  Clerk,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lott,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  I.  No.  cxii.  p.  31a  (1B46X 
U79  a  certaine  canton  or  quarter  of  the  country  of  Attica:  North,  'Tr.  Plu- 
taricA,  p.  86  (1612).  1686  I  haue  scene  this  same  lawe  of  the  collar  obserued 
in  certain  C^ton*  of  Zuair/and:  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  Polit.  Ditc.  of  Truth, 
dL  xxxiii.  p.  154.        1B93   The  four  Protestant  Cantons:  RtUf.   Wttton., 


V.  6S7  (16S5I  1601   The  fourth  Canton  or  reoon  of  Italic:  HoLlAin>,  Tr, 

PUh.  N.  iff.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  12,  Vol.  I.  p.  64.       loo  In  some  Cantom  aba     ' 
Bohtmia:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soaa^t  Hitt.  Counc.  Tront,  Bk.  I.  p.  3  (167O.         1< 
an  Ambassadour  was  attending  him  firom  Znric,  who  desir'd  to  enter  into  an 


alliance  wid>  him,  at  the  rest  ofthe  Ontons  had :  Howell,  Lmit  XI It.,  p.  ao. 
1646  ofthe  fourteen  Cantons  half  be  Roman  Catholics:  Evelyn,  Z>>a>7,  VoL  f. 
p.  24s  (1873X  bef.  1670  Therefore  it  is  no  discredit  to  your  Professton,  that 
as  the  j£toiians  in  Grtoco  of  old,  and  the  SuitMtrt  in  the  Cantons  at  this  Day 
are  often  Auxiliaries  of  both  sid^  in  a  pitcht  Battail :  J.  Hacxet,  y<  V-  ^it- 
Uams,  PL  L  124,  p.  113  (1693).  1686  some  Cantons  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Granada:  Acct,  Ptrtcc.  qf  Protest,  in  France,  p.  42.  1704  Jack.. .put  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  whole  canton:  Swirr,  Tale  of  a  TVii,  Wks.,  p.  97/a  (<869) 
1746  inform  yourself  daily  of  the  nature  of  the  government  and  constitution  of 
the  Thirteen  (Cantons:  Lord  Chestespibld,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  No.  82,  p.  183 
(1774X  1768  We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  Iriquois  cantons :  Father  Ckarlb- 
TOtx,  Acct.  Voy.  Canada^  p.  136.  1864   Monsieur  Constant  came...from 

one  of  the  cantons  bordering  upon  Italy:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  I. 
ch.  vi.  p.  98. 

canton',  sb. :  perhaps  a  variety  of  Eng.  cantion  or  eanson 
(g,  V,),  affected  by  canto :  a  song. 

1601  Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love  {  And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the 
dead  of  night:  Shaics.,  7W.  Nt.,  i.  $,  189. 

*cantonnier,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  laborer  employed  in  keeping 
roads  in  repair  (so  many  to  each  canton). 

1883  The  houses  of  the  cantonniers,  ,who  had  been  in  earlier  days  stationed 
for  the  relief  of  travellers,  were  now  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mosses  and 
ftms  of  the  province:  Blackwood's  Mag,,  Vol.  31,  p.  931.  1868    a  perfect 

army  of  cantonniers  and  their  attendant  sweepers  are  at  work  for  ten  hours  per 
day:  Morning  Star,  Jan.  16. 

cantor  (z  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  cantor, 

1.  a  singer. 

1609  A  Mmitian  to  a  Cantor,  is  as  a  Pntlor  to  a  Cryer:  Dodland.  Tr. 
Omitk.  Mtcrol.,  p.  4. 

2.  a  precentor  {g,  v.). 

1B38  The  Cantor  of  S.  Davids:  Lbland,  Itin.,  v.  36.    (N.  E  D.] 

cantore,  sb.:  It :  a  singer. 

1734  CANTORE,  a  Smger,  or  Songster:  One  that  sings:  Short  Exilic.  ^ 
For.  Wds.  in  Mm.  Bks. 

cantoris, tf^. :  Lat,  gen.  of  fa«/<>r,«='singer', 'precentor': 
often  used  attrib.  in  the  phr.  cantoris-side,  i.e.  the  precentor's 
side  (generally  the  north)  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church, 
opposed  to  decani-side  or  dean's  side ;  the  use  is  extended  to 
any  sacred  building  in  which  the  singing  is  antiphonaL 
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CANTREF 

cantref,  cantrev  (J.  —),  si.:  Welsh  fcM/^» 'hundred',  tref, 
iv'town',  'dweUine-place';  early  Anglicised  as  cantred:  a 
division  of  land,  a  Hundred,  a  district  containing  a  hundred 
townships. 

1606  Wales,  that  bad  neere  as  many  Kiiun  as  Cantreies  in  timet  past: 
Warncr,  AlUmit  Eng.,  xv.  xdiL  375  (i6n)i    [N.  E.  D.]        16B6  Cmtnd  or 
lather  Cax^n^ signifies  an  hundred  vulages:  Blount,  GUi 
BtU. 
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eantus,  cantnm  {ace.),  sb. :  Lat :  song,  treble  voice.  See 
canto  2,  3. 

1681  iriiatwasit. prose  or  ryme. metre  orverse...Itroweitwascantnm. for 
I  herde you synn:  CliXTOH.Rniiard tlu Fox,  ch.  uvii.  p.  63(1880).  1S97 
In  dm  CoMlta  there  is  no  dimcuftie  if  you  sing  your  Semibnms  three  Minyms 
a  peece:  Th.  Morlkv,  Jtfut.,  p.  aa.  1887  The  woric  is  written  br  eantus, 

altus,  and  tenor— a  rather  unusual  combination  of  voices:  Atimnim,  June  as, 
P.84a/'- 

canvasado,  canvisado:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    Seeeamisada 

can'Tis(8)ado.  canvizado,  s6.:  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
camiBado  (7.  v.):  a  term  of  fencing,  a  counter-check  direct 

1601  The  one  of  them  profening  the  canuiaado.  or  counterchecke  directly 
mto  the  other :  Dsacon  &  Waucbr,  SfMU  &•  Dtv.,  31a.  [N.  E.  D.]  160B 
Holo,  holol  thou  hast  giuen  me  the  canvksado:  Hbvwood,  TnmiUt  Q.  Eli*., 
Wks.,  I.  «s  (1874).    {ii.'\ 

canyon:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  cafion. 

«»*mAii^  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  cansont :  song,  ballad,  canzone. 

1090  Hy  canion  was  written  in  no  such  humor:  LoDCB^vMim  Gold.  Ltr., 
in  ^<lailt.  ;^.b.,  VI.  37  (Halliw.).    [N.E.D.]  166B    The  Canzon  was  thu : 

SiK  Th.  Hekbert,  7>»t>.,  p.  305  (1677).  1749  acansoo  of  Guarini,  beginning 
thus,  Cer  mu  dti,  &v. :  K.  North,  Livei  rf  Nortkt,  Vol  11.  p.  107  (1896X 
1766  I  have  not  chosen  this  eaiutH  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  dMught  and 
ezptession:  Shollbtt,  Fraiut  &•  Italy,  xxi.  Wks.,  VoL  v,  p.  416  (1S17X 

*caiuo]is  {pL  canzone),  canzone  (//.  canzoni),  sb. :  It : 
song,  ballad;  a  form  of  measured  melody  less  strict  than  a 
ma&gal ;  also,  applied  to  instrumental  pieces.  In  Mod.  It 
the  meaning  of  cansotu  has  been  modified,  =  'canticle', 
'hymn'. 

1089  Pttrarck  hath  gioea  vs  examples  hereof  in  his  CamtMi:  Puttbnhah, 
Eng.  Poit.,  IL  X  (».]  p.  100  (1869)1  1090  Canzone  [heading] :  Gresnb, 
PMmt,  p.  a<26/3  (1861X  1796  CANZONE,  in  general  signifies  a  Song  or 
Tune.  If  thu  Word  &  fixed  to  a  Piece  of  Vocal  Musiek,  it  signifies  much  the 
same  as  the  Word  C<mtuia;  But  if  fixed  to  a  Piece  of  Instrumental  Musiek,  it 
then  signifies  much  the  same  as  the  Word  Sonata  or  SuoHota*.  Short  Exftic. 
of  For.  Wdt,  in  Mus,  Bkt.  1828  accompanying  voices  which  for  ever  sang 
the  fashionable  canMoni  of  C^ambio  Donate  and  of  the  Pxinoe  di  Venusa :  Lady 
Uorcah,  Salvniar  Rota,  cb.  iii.  p.  30  (1855).  1866  she  b^an  to  sing  one 
of  the  sweet,  gay,  familiar  canzone  of  Figaro:  Ouida,  Strutknwrt,  VoL  L  ch.  v. 
p.  70.  1887  such  longer  Canaoni  are  often  called  *versi  intercalari*  firom  the 
recurring  burden  which  cuts  into  the  midst  of  the  sense  of  each  verse:  Miss 
R.  H.  Busk,  FoSktongt  ^ Italy,  p.  a8.  1888  There  is  a  canzone...which  has 
a  certain  celebrity  iram  the  fact  that  Petrarch  has  bonowed  iu  first  line  in  a 
canzone  of  his  own;  Athtiuntm,  Jan.  14,  p.  46/a. 

canzonet  {x  .=.  J.),  Eng.  fr.  It  canzonetta  (not  in  Florio, 
1598) ;  canzonetta,  It :  sb.:  z, little  song,  short  song. 

1088  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet  [a  short  poem):  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L,,  iv.  3, 
134.  1090  Canzonets;  or  little  shorte  Songs  to  Foure  Voycn,  celected  out  of 
the  best  and  approued  Italian  Authors:  Th.  Morlky,  Title.  1097  Madrigals, 
(Zuizonets,  and  such  like:  —  Mus.,  p.  34.  1698  Canxona^ansont,  a  sonj^ 
a  canzonet,  a  ballad,  a  dittie,  a  lave,  a  roundel,^,  a 
B.  JONSOK,  Cynth.  Rtv.,  iv.  5,  Wks.,  p.  334  (1616X 


a  canzonet,  a  ballad,  a  dittie,  a  lave,  a  roundelay,  a  virelaye:  Florio.         Ifl 
&  JOMSON,  Cynth.  Rtv.,  iv.  s,  wks.,  p.  334  ^i6t6).         1696   Camontt,  UtaQ 
one  of  the  most  usual  dispositions  of  Itauan  Lyrick  Poesie,  in  which  every 


several  iStanza  answers,  both  as  to  the  number  and  measure  of  the  Verses,  tho' 
every  Canmut  varies  in  both  at  pleasure :  VKttXMi,  World  0/  Wordt.       1794 


«ZONETTA,  is  a  little  Song  or  Tune,  Cantata, or  Sonata:  Short  ExfUc.  of 
For,  Wdt.  in  Mm.  Bkt.  1807    these  ciaale.canzonettes:    Bbresfoxd, 


iv.  MHcs.,  VoL  IV.  f.in  (iSSeX  1804  Percy  sings  a  Spanish  suruidilta,  or  a 
Geiman  lied,  or  a  French  romance,  or  a  Neapolitan  canzonet:  Thacksrat, 
Nnxomn,  VoL  L  ch.  vriii,  p.  959  (1879). 

canzonlwe,  sb. :  It :  a  maker  of  songs,  a  singer  of  songs. 

1886  The  Altissimo  never  once  affoitis  us  the  pure  thrill  of  beauty  which  w« 
get  from  any  popular  Italian  canaonitrt:  Athtnmnm,  Aug.  38,  p.  365/3. 

caoul:  Arab.    See  caul. 

*caoQtch.OQC  {11  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  caoutchouc,  fr.  a  word 
meaning  'juice  of  a  tree',  in  the  dialect  of  the  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Mainas  in  Ecuador :  india-rubber,  an  elastic  gum 
consisting  of  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  certain  euphor- 
biaceous  trees,  chiefly  produced  on  the  river  Amazon  m  S. 
America  from  the  Siphonia  elastica. 

1770  An  elastic  gum  bottle,  otherwise  called  boradchio  or  eaoul-ehone :  PhiL 
Trans.,  VoL  ucvi.  ji.  358.  17OT  Encye.  Brit.  1799  the  solutiott  of 
caoutchouc,  or  elastic  gtun:  Mtd.  &'  Phyt.  Joum.,  Vol.  11.  p.  83.  1880— 6 

Others  suppose  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  dilate  in  consequence  of  elasticity, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  bag  of  caoutchouc  does  after  being  compressed  with  some 


degree  of  force:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  andPhys.,  Vol.  L  p.  63^3.  1860  C^aout- 
chouc.is  used  as  a  varnish  for  water  proofing  purposes:  J.  Wvldb,  in  Circ.  Se., 
1. 419/3.  1886  A  sheet  of  caoutchouc  was  kept  in  a  state  of  tension :  A  thonaum, 
S^  4,  p.  398/1. 

*capaUe  (,^—-),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  capable. 

1.  able  to  take  in  or  to  hold. 

1671  This  transfyguivd,  bodye  is  also  capable  of  two  intemall  spheres: 
DiGGBS,  Panttm.,  iv.  xxv.  Cg  I].  [N.  E.  D.]  1601  Phasis  [the  River]  was 
capnble  of  great  ships:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  J/,  H.,  Bk.  6,  ch.  4,  VoL  i.  p.  117. 
1610  an  Hall,  capable  to  receive  about  soo  persons:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist. 
Count.  Trtnt,  Bk.  i.  p.  $1  (1676). 

I  a.    able  to  perceive. 

1061  Only  those  things  be  painted  and  graucn  wherof  our  eies  are  capable : 
T.  Norton,  Calvin's  Inst.,  L  36.  (N. E.D.I  1688  if  their  daughters  be 
capable,  I  will  put  it  to  them:  Shaks.,  L.  Z..  L.,  iv.  3,  8a.  1089  Amgancie 
is  Z^wjr.eyed  into  advantage;  Enuie  capiable  of  the  least  error;  W.  Warner, 
A&ton's  Strand,  sig.  IT  4 1^.  1004  Capable  we  are  of  God,  both  by  vnder* 
standing  and  will:  Hookbk,  EceL  Pol.  Bk.  i.  |  xL  [R.]  1667  not  capable 
her  ear  I  Of  what  was  high ;  Milton,  P.  Z..,  vui.  49  (X705X 

I  b.  absol.  able  to  contain  or  comprise  much ;  roomy,  ca- 
pacious, comprehensive. 

1078  all  round  thynges  are  more  capable :  J.  Bahistbs,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  v. 
IbL  69  r».  1604  Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge  |  Swallow  them  up : 
Shaks.,  Oth.,  UL  3, 459. 

I  c.    fitted  by  size  or  quality  for. 

1644  a  narrow  river.. .capable  of  bringing  upasmall  vessel:  Evblvn,  ^uw^, 
VoL  L  p.  79  (1873X  1646  The  Piazza  itself  is  so  lar^  as  to  be  capable  of 
jonsu  and  tournaments:  ii.,  p.  337.  1640  this  city...is  oqiable  to  do  hurt  or 

good  to  the  King's  afiairs;  —  Corrtsf.,  VoL  IIL  p.  41. 

2.  susceptible  of,  able  to  undertake,  willing  to  undertake, 
qualified  legally,  ctbsol.  competent,  able. 

U79  a  sharpe  and  oqiable  witte :  J.  Lvlv,  En^ua,  p.  138  (1868).  1090 
urge  diem  while  their  souls  |  Are  capable  of  this  ambition:  Shaks.,  K.  John,  ii. 
476.  1609  His  form  and  cause  coqjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones,  |  Would  make  them 
capable:  —  Ham.,  iiL  4,  137.  1600  of  my  land...rU  work  the  means  |  To 

make  thee  capable:  — K.Lear,u.z,Zj.  1606  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse  j 
for  that's  the  more  capable  creature;  —  Tnil.,  iiL  3,  310.  1660  I  am  resolved 
to  do  my  duty  as  br  as  I  am  ca^Ue:  Evkltn,  Corrtsf.,  Vol.  111.  p.  166  (1S73). 
1678  he  was  not  capable  of  holdmjt  any  office:  —  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  90.  1670 
as  high  an  Encomium  as  any  Prince  u  capable  of:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Re^. 
Atttal,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  1 1,  p.  11.  1700  he  was  thought  the  capablest  man  lor 
business:  Burnbt,  Hist.  Own  Timt,  VoL  I.  p.  3*  (1818). 

capacity  (-  -i  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  capaciU. 

1.  power  of  holding,  containing,  receiving ;  also,  mett^h. 

1481  The  capacyte  and  gretnes  of  heuene:  Caxton,  Myrr,,  in.  xx.  179. 
[N.  E.  D.]  1606   Had  our  great  palace  the  capadty  I  'To  camp  our  host: 

Shaks.,  Ant.  &•  Cltof.,  iv.  8,  33. 

I  a.    space  for  holding,  a  hollow,  the  boundary  of  an  area. 

1041  In  diuiding  y*  tronke...betwene  the  necke  ft  the  legges,  is  two  great 
capacytees:  R.  Cofland,  Galytn's  Terap.,  3  G  ij.  CN.E.  D.]  1068  where 
the  Pellet  or  shotte  moueth  in  the  capadtic  of  the  Breste :  T.  Galb,  Treat. 
Gonmshot,  foL  14  v. 

1  b.    area,  volume,  cubic  extent. 

1071  You  maye  leadely  measure  all  enuian^e  figures,  what  capacitie...soeuer 
they  bee  of:  DiGGBS,  Pantom.,  iL  ix.  (N.E.D.]  1608  The  present  Urns 
were  not  of  one  C^iadty,  the  Largest  containing  above  a  (Hlloo :  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Hydriolafk,,  u.  18  (1736).    (tj.J 

'    ic.    power  of  comprehension. 

1081  giueth  to  a  childe,  if  he  wyll  take  it,  eucry  thinge  apte  for  his  witte  and 
ospadtie:  Elvot,  Gootmonr,  Bk.  i.  ch.  x.  VoL  i.  p.  66  (1880).  1062  the 
capadtie  of  my  Countrie-men,  the  English  narion,  is  so  pr^nant,  and  quicke  to 
acniue  any  kinde:  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Rtat.,  sig.  A  ii  i»  (i^frA  1070  the 
infinite  desire  of  knowledge,  and  iocnoible  power  of  mans  Seami  and  Capadtye : 
J.  Dkk,  Pref  BUlingaley's  Euclid,  sig.  *ij  V.  1088  God  comfort  thy  capa- 
dty!  I  say,  the  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  a,  44. 
1698  the  capadtie  and  wit  of  man  is  fettered  and  entangled :  Bacon,  Sacrtd 
Medit.^Iin/osturr,  p.  iai(,iBji).  1608   the  quicknesse  and  promptitude  of 

their  wit  and  their  readie  capacitie:  Holland,  Tr.  Plul.  Mor.,  p.  63. 

2.  susceptibility,  receptivity,  capability. 

1601  snrit  of  love  I  how  quick  and  fiesh  art  thou.  |  That,  notwithstanding  thy 
capadty  I  Receiveth  as  the  tea:  Shaks.,  7Vu.  JV/.,  L  t,  la  1609    Several 

btanclies  [of  Justice]  answerable  to  those  capadties  of  injury :  Whole  Duty  Man, 
X.iL79-    [N.E.D.] 

2  a.    legal  qualification. 

1480  to  have  succession  and  capadte  in  the  lawe  to  purchase,  take  and 
resceyue...londes,  tenementes,. ..or  other  possessiouns:  Bury  IF^i^,  p.  66(Camd. 
Soc,  1850).  bef.  1039  So  many  capaaties,  I  Offices  and  pturalities;  J.  Skbl- 
TON,  Whs.,  VoL  I.  p.  150  (1843).  T  abt.  1088  and  so  sens  I  understond  thay 
have  goton  capasytees  and  exemsyons  owt  of  the  relygion :  Rich.  LrsT,  in  Ellis' 
Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  11.  No.  ccxiL  p.  a6o  (1846).  1088  any  other  man 
of  holy  church. ..if  he  badde  capadtie  to  take  suche  grauntes  or  feofi'ements :  Tr. 
LittUton's  Tenurts,  Bk.  IL  ch.  vL  foL  30  v°.  bef.  1000  By  great  audadtees  | 
They  graunt  capadlees:  (}uoted  in  J.  Skelton's  Whs.,  VoL  11.  p.  431  (1843)1 

3.  ability,  power. 

1041  nor  extortioner  for  money  but  after  the  capagrte  of  the  pacyent:  R. 
CorLAND,  Tr.  Guydo's  Quest.,  Ay.,  sig.  B  ii  r«.  1718  There  are  a  set  of 

dry,  dull  fellows  who  want  Capadties  and  talents  to  make  a  figure  amongst  man- 
kind: Johnson,  Guardian,  No.  3,  par.  1. 
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3<i.    mental  ability,  talent. 

I486  the  cajncyte  of  my  lytel  entendement :  Caxtoh,  Chat,  CrtU,  p.  a 
<i88i).  1S38  theare  is  the  Cardinall /Of  whoM  pompe  to  nuke  rebearceall /It 
passeth  my  capocite:  W,  Rov  &  Jer.  Baklowe,  RtiU  mt,  6*e.t  p.  45  (1871). 
1063  I  According  to  my  small  Capacitie  did  waye  with  my  felfe:  I.  Shvtb, 
Arckit.,  sig.  A  ii  f.  1680  as  if  some  instinct  of  Poetical  Ispiritenad  newly 
lavished  them  above  the  meaneoesse  of  common  capadtie:  £.  Kirki,  in  Sf«ns. 
Sie/.  Cat,,  Ep.,  Wks.,  p.  443/3  (1869).  168i  confections  so  innumerable... 

as  confound  the  capadues  of  them  that  are.. .set  on  worke  b^erein :  R.  Scott, 
Ditc.  WilcM.,  Bk.  xnr.  ch.  i.  p.  354. 

4.    position,  office,  function. 

1672  joming  the  Council  of  Trade  to  our  political  capadties :  Evslvn,  Diary, 
VoL  II.  p.  83  (1873X 

capagi :  Turk.    See  capigL 

*cap-k-pie,  adv. :  Old  Fr.  phr.  {de)  cap  a  pied,  =  'from  head 
to  foot'  (Mod.  Fr.  depied  en  cap) :  from  head  to  foot,  entirely, 
thoroughly.    Hence,  cap-d-queue,  fuasi-Fr. :  head  to  tail. 

1638  XX,  thousande  of  other  mounted  on  genettes  cap  a  pee :  Lord  Burners. 
Fnutart,  1.  136,  p.  334  (iSiaX  1693  Arm'd  cap-de-pi,  with  shield  and 
shivering  lance :  Peels,  OnUr  o/tkt  Garttr,  Wks.,  d.  585/a  (1861).  16M  A 
figure  like  your  Father,  |  Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly.  Cap  a  Pt,  |  Appeares  before 
them:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  i.  a,  aoo.  1611    1  am  Courtier  Cap.a-it:  —  U^iia. 

Talt,  iv.  4,  761.  1638  Secretary  Conway  was  very  gay  and  gallant  there,  all 
in  white,  eaf.A-pU,  even  to  his  white  hat  and  white  feather:  J.  Chauberlain, 
m  Court  *•  Timtt  e/Jat.  I.,  Vol.  .11.  p.  393  (1848).  1643  take  an  ExgUshMon 
Cafatta,  from  bead  to  foot,  every  member  hee  hath  is  Dutch:  Howell,  Imtr. 
For.  Trav.,  p.  58  (t869X  1646  A  Horseman  armed  Cafa-*t:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pieud.  £*.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xvii.  p.  an  (1686).  1669  a  knight  of  honour 
armed  cap  a  vii:  Evslvn,  Diary,  VoL  l  p.  348  (187a).  1674  making  the 

world  a  God  Cap-a-ft,  or  up  to  ue  Brim:  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  ami Stle.,  p.  180. 
1676  I  am  discuis'd  Cap  apt  to  all  intents  and  purposes:  Shadwbll,  kiVAmw, 
ii.  p.  17.  1694  Don  Quixoto  is  seen  Arm'd  Cap.a-ptt :  D'Urpey,  Don  Quix., 
Pt.  I.  L  p.  1.  1786  But  all  your  productions  are  of  a  different  sort;  ^ey 
come  from  you  armed  eap^a^Mi,  at  all  points,  as  Minerva  is  said  to  have  issued 
from  the  bead  of  Jupiter:  Gray  and  Mason,  Corrap.,  p.  41  (1853).  1763 
It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  armed  cap-a-pee:  Smollett,  Laume.  Greav*$, 
cb.  ii.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  9  (1817X        1813  I  presume  you  wouU  like  miss  Georgina 

to  have  a -= ■*  *  ^ "        -  ''    " "  ■  "  " 

ch.  xxviL 

HYRON,  n  I,  ■rjyn,   VIII.  AWO     UJC 

band :  Lord  Lytton,  Harold,  Bk.  ml  cE.  i    , 

open  the  door  and  entered  with  the  most  severe  I  .  , _, 

i-pit  as  it  were,  with  lance  couched  and  plumes  displayed :  Thacxssav,  Pt»- 
tUHmt,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  84  (1879)1 

1864  and  whereas  the  first  tribe  have  smooth  backs,  and  carry  no  hostile 
weapons,  the  other,  armed  at  every  point,  bristles  cap.A.fueut  with  swords,  saws, 
and  stilettoes:  Rev,  C.  D.  Baohah,  Prtu  HalinUia,  p.  446. 

caparison  (—  -i  ■=.  ■=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  caparazon :  an  or- 
namental horse-cloth,  a  cloth  spread  over  the  furniture  of  a 
horse ;  the  furniture  of  a  horse ;  extended  to  the  furniture  of 
other  beasts  and  to  the  dress  of  human  beings,  also  tnetaph. ; 
a  kind  of  armour  for  a  war-horse. 

1S79  a  goodly  horse  with  a  cappariaon,  and  all  furniture  to  it:  North,  Tr, 
^/wtorrA,  p.  aas  (i6xaX  — the  caparison  of  a  borae:  «(.,  p.  959.  1601  (an 
Elephant]  had  a  rich  hamish  and  caparison  given  him :  Holland,  Tr.  PliH. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  s,  VoL  i.  p.  194.  1607  Oh  Genenll:  LHete  i*  the  Steed, 
wee  the  Caparison :  Shaks.,  Carial.,  L  a,  la.  16U  With  Dye  and  drab, 
I  purchas'd  this  Caparison:  —  li'imt.  Tab,  iv.  3,  37.  1667  tilting  Furniture, 
emblazon'd  Shields,  |  Impresses  quaint.  Caparisons  and  Steeds:  Milton,  P.  L., 
tx.  35  (1705)1  1788  Antiently,  Caparatont  were  a  kind  of  iron  armour,  where- 
with horses  were  covered  in  battel :  Chambers,  Or/.,  s.v.  1743  having 
richer  caparisons  than  any  of  the  expedition :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  l 
p.  ao4  (1857).  1749  my  heart  groanes  I  Beneath  the  gay  caparison,  and 
love  J  With  uniequited  possioo  wounds  my  soul :  Smollett,  Keeidat,  m.  4.  [R.] 
1886  be  arched  nis  neck,  shook  his  steel  caparison,  and  sivHted  to  announce  his 
unabated  mettle:  Scott,  Betrothtd,  ch.  ix.  p.  93. 

capataz,  sb. :  Sp. :  overseer,  head  man. 

1836  The  day  before  we  started,  the  capataz  came  to  me  for  some  money  to 

_1. l.:j :_ 1 . .1 f :_  .1 i r^. lt_ 


ii.  p.  S4/a  (rrd  Ed.X      I860  be  flung 
•n  and  warOke  expression,  armed  cap.. 


purchase  hides,  in  order  to  prepare  Uie  carnages  in  the  usual  way :  Capt.  Head, 
Pampas, p.  43.         1868  My  versatile  peon  Esquimeralda  volunteered 
M^/Vo*  of  the  postilions:  H.  C.  R.  Johnson,  ArrentiHe  Alps,  f.  16;. 
The  Capatat  is  often  very  skilful  m  little  feats  of  this  kind :  From  Vineyard  to 


Decattter^  p.  as. 
venencia  into  the 


The  sample  haviDg  been  tasted  the  Capatan  a  sent  with  his 
cellar;  ii.,  p.  31. 

capella,  .r^. :  It.,  also  cappella :  a  chapel,  small  church. 

1883  The  Capella  had  apparently  been  built  of  the  remains  of  some  temple 
or  old  Roman  bouse :  Shorthouss,  John  Inglesani,  VoL  u.  cb.  xii.  p.  359 
(and  Ed.). 

capella  ardente,  phr.\  It.:  a  chapel  illuminated  with 
candles  for  the  lying-in-state  of  a  body ;  a  place  to  contain 
a  coffin  round  which  candles  are  set    Cf.  cnapelle  ardenta. 

1646  In  this  church  was  erected  a  most  sutely  Catafidco,  or  C:apella  ardente, 
for  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Spain:  Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  168  (i8soX 

capellano,//. -ni,  j^.:  It.:  chaplain. 

1644  capellani,  camerieri  de  honore,  cubiculari  and  chamberlains :  Eveltm, 
Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  l3o(i8soX 

^capercailye,  capercailzie  i^±-iL  -),  sb. :  Eng.  and  Sc, 
corruption  of  Ga.t\.capullcoille  (gen.  of  coll, = 'wood'),  =  'horse 
of  the  wood' :  the  wood  grouse,  mountain  cock,  or  cock  of 


CAPIGI 

the  woods,  Tetrao  urogallus.  Formerly  indigenous  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  re-introduced  in  modem  times  from 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

1680  Capons,  Chickins,  Partridge,  Hoorecoots,  Heatboocks,  Opetkellies, 
and  Tennaganu:  John  Taylor,  wks.,  sig.  N  a  r</a. 

caperdewsie.    See  cappadochio. 
caperoon,  sb.:    Eng.  fir.  It.  capperoni  (pL):   very  large 
caper  (flower-bud  of  Capparis  spinosa). 

1698  Capperoni,  a  kinde  of  great  capers  for  sallets,  called  capetons;  Florio. 
1638 — 4  agreatquantityof  capers  and  caperoons;  many  frails  or  tepnots  of  special 
figs:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  ^yas.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  453  (1S48). 

capha.    See  calEb. 

caphala:  Arab.    Seecaflla. 

caphar  (—-L),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.  j(^i^<}r(i,  = 'defence', 
'protection',  'money  paid  for  protection':  a  tribute  or  toll 
imposed  by  Turks  in  return  for  protection  granted  to  travel- 
lers or  the  inhabitants  of  a  place ;  Aettce,  a  station  where 
such  toll  is  collected. 

1613  made  vs  pay  Caphar  or  pole  money  twice :  W.  Biddulph,  in 
T.  Lavender's  Travels  0/  Four  Englishmen,  p.  95.  1616  they  followed  vs 
to  gather  their  Caphar;  being  three  Maddns  vpon  euery  camell:  Geo.  Sandys, 
Tmv. ,  p.  1 16  (163a).  1617  we  iointly  paid  fine  meydines  for  ca&r,  (that  is 
Tribute):  F.  Mosvsoh,  Itin.,  Pt.  1.  p.  ais.  1788  CAPHAR,  a  toll,  or  duty, 
imposed  by  the  Turks  on  the  Christian  merchant?,  who  cany  or  send  merchandises 
from  Ale]^  to  Jerusalem :  Chahbbrs,  Cfcl.  1764  Upon  the  farther  side  of 
this  plain  is  a  caphar,  where  a  watch  u  kept  for  the  security  of  travellers,  and 
there  I  paid  toll  for  their  maintainance :  Drummond,  Tna>.,  Let  tx.  p.  187. 

caphar:  Arab.    SeecalBre. 

capl-aga,  sb. :  Turk,  qapi  4^Ad,<°'door>raaster':  the  chief 
of  the  white  eunuchs,  who  is  governor  of  the  gates  of  the 
Seraglio. 

1696  CaU  A  fa,  the  principal  Ontm  of  the  (Stand  Seignior's  Bed-chamber, 
and  the  cbiei  introducer  of  all  private  Addresses  to  him,  as  being  the  nearest 
about  his  person:  Phillips,  World  qf  Words.  1788    Ca>«Wo,  or  Capi- 

agttssi,  a  Turkish  officer,  who  is  governor  of  the  ntes  of  the  SeragUo,  or  grand 
master  of  the  Seraglio:  Chambers,  Cycl.       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

capias,  znd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  act.  of  Lat  vb.  capere, 
•='to  seize':  Itt.  'thou  mayest  seize',  name  of  several  writs 
authorising  the  sheriff  to  arrest  or  seize.  Capias  ad  respon- 
dendum, a  writ  before  judgment  to  take  the  defendant  and 
make  him  answer  the  plaintiff;  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  or 
ca,  so.,  a  writ  of  execution  of  judgment  for  recovery  in  a  per- 
sonal action  on  a  person  who  is  to  be  taken  and  kept  in 
prison  until  he  give  satisfaction ;  capias  pro  fine,  a  writ  lying 
against  a  person  who  does  not  dischairge  a  fine  due  to  the 
Crown;  capias  utlagatum,  a  writ  lying  against  an  outlaw 
upon  any  action ;  capias  in  withernam,  a  writ  lying  against 
beasts  under  distramt  which  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
county,  or  concealed. 

1468—4  Also  Whde  sends  you  a  capiat  ul  legal  against  Hariaie:  Plump- 
tan  Corresp.,  p.  9  (Camd.  Soc,  1830X  1466  an  accyon  in  Wyks  name  of 
trespas  under  such  lorme  as  ther  may  oe  a  capias  a  war^d  a  yenst  bys  comyng: 
Paslan  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  503,  p,  189  (1874)1  1470  Broom  and  Pampyng 
may  have  wamyng  that  they  may  purv^  for  hem  self,  if  ther  com  eoy  caiyas 
owght  for  hem:  H.,  No.  64a,  p,  40a  1489  that  in  every  such  action  populer... 
every  of  the  same  defendauntes  have  emprisonement  of  ij,  yere  by  processe  of 
capias  and  utlagatur:  Caxton,  Stat.  4  Hen.  VII.,  c  ao,  sig.  e  v  po  (t8(Sa)L 
1N8  And  the  proces  is  in  thys  wrytte  /  Attachement  and  dystresse  /  and  for 
defaute  of  dystresse  thre  (^ias  &  one  Exigent/as  in  a  wntte  of  Trespas;  Tr. 
Littleton's  Nat.  Brre.,  fol.  8a  r",  1696  All  which  when  CUpid  heard,  he 
by  and  by  I  In  great  displeasure  wil'd  a  Capias  |  Should  issue  forth  t'  attach 
that  scomeiull  lasse:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  VI.  vii,  35.  1607  a  capias  utlagatum 
for  your  execution :  Middletoh,  Pheenix,  L  4,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  lai  (1885). 
1608  Do  but  send  out  your  Herum  or  caputs  ut  Ugatum  to  attach  Snmntaneas 
and  bring  him  viva  voce  tongue  to  tongue:  J,  Day,  Lano-Trichts,  v,  p.  76 
(A.  H.  Bullen).  1738  Chambers,  CycL  1743  to  be  sued  only  in  thiu 
court,  and  by  bill,  and  not  capias,  as  officers  of  the  court  are  proceeded  against ; 
R.  North,  Lives  0/  Norths,  VoL  i.  p.  r36(i8a6X  1760  But  it  seems  that 
there  should  be  a  Capias  or  some  Process  to  bring  in  the  Party:  Gilbert, 
Casts  in  Law  &•  Efuily,  p.  133,  1763  (.See  allaa  II.].  1768  the  capias 
ut  legatum  was  not  taken  out  as  it  should  have  been :  Hox.  Walpols,  Letters, 
VoL  v.  p.  97  (>8s7).  1787  Mr.  Justice  Hyde  gave  an  order  for  issuing  a 
<v^^iliu  a^nst  the  Zemindar:  Gent.  Mag,  ti8i/a.  1807  serving  a  ca/»sf  eui 
satisfaciendum'.  Amer.  State  Papers/jAitc ,  VoL  L  p,  67a(i834X  —  serving 
a  capias  ad  respondendum :  ii.  1887  I  can  assure  tnat  gentleman,  that  if 
he  bad  been  unfortunate,  be  never  could  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  ca,  sa. : 
Congress.  Deiatts,  VoL  iv.  Pt.  L  p.  18.  1843  But  oh !  what  dismay  Fill'd 

the  tribe  of  Ca  Sa,  \  When  they  found  he'd  the  cash,  and  intended  to  pay ! 
Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  335  (1865). 

caplgi,  capidjee,  sb.:  fr.  Turk.  7a/)«>ir,=<door-man':  a 
porter,  esp.  a  gate-keeper  of  the  Seraglio.  Capigis  are  em- 
ployed as  messengers  and  executioners. 

1699  iustices  and  Cadies,  lanitaries,  Capagies,  and  othen:  R.  HAKLinrr, 
Voyages,  VoL  IL  i^p.  181.  1613  the  King  sent  a  Catpagit  to  strangle  him : 
W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  qf  Four  Engitshmen,  f.  jo.       1616 
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He  h«th  not  so  few  as  foure  thousand  persons  that  feed  and  liue  within  his  S*r- 
Tttgiu;  besides  Cafafitt,  of  whom  there  are  6ue  hundred  attired  like  laxitaritt, 
but  onely  tlut  they  want  tlie  sodiet  in  the  front  of  tlKir  bonnets,  who  waite  b^ 
iSfiies  at  euery  gate:  Geo.  Samdvs,  Trav.,  n.  73  (1633X  1626  one  of  hu 

Ct/i^wr:  PuKCHAS,  PUfrimt,  Vol  11.  BIc  u.  p.  1693.  16Si  Nattttf...tnak 
strangled  in  his  bed  by  eight  Ca^ifia :  Sir  Th.  Hbkbbrt,  Trm.,  p.  39.  16iS 
the  visiers,  for  security  of  the  Emperor,  assembled  the  causes,  capagies,  n>aheis, 
and  janisaries  of  the  court:  Sttangtine  and  Death  of  Iht  Gnat  Turi,  &^., 
in  t/arl.  Mix.  (Malh.),  v.  p.  tea.  166S    The...chief...Gate...is  in  the  day 

time  guarded  by  a  Company  of  CafMchtts  {marr.  Porters],  which  change  their 
watch  by  turns:  J.  Gkkavis,  Grand  Signeut't  Straglit,  p.  a.  1668   [See 

••nadbal  4I.  1678  Ci^itii  [1(96  Ed.  adds,  or  Ca>vO>  those  that  guard 

the  Gate  of  the  Grand  Seigniors  Palace:  Phillips,  World  0/  Wordi.  1687 
a  Ca^gi  passed  through  this  place  (Smyrna]  firom  RlUdn,  carryiiv  from  Con- 
ttoMtinatU  the  Head  of  [the]  Ute  Visier:  London  Gaz.,  No.  2305,  Dec.  19 — aa. 
1741  the  Entrance  whereof  is  also  kept  by  fifty  Capigis:  J.  Ozkll,  Tr.  Tonmt- 

firfi  Voy.  Lrvant,  Vol  11.  o.  183.        1802  The  -*— --J— ■ = — 

apartments:  Edin,  Xfv,,ym.  i, 


a  boy— the  son  of  a  C^pidji 
p^  i<9(iSao).     .1840  Thus, 


apigis:  ^.  Uzfl 
Capidn  made 
n  the  uiresholi 


made  us  cron  various 


I,  p.  48.  1819  On  the  threshold  stood  lounging 
e  of  the  Porte:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  il  ch.  ia. 
when  it  is  known  that  a  ca^jtt  or  messenger  is  on 

com* 


Pk  109  (i8ao),  IMO  1  hus,  wbcn  it  is  known  tnat  a  eaftdjf*  or  messenger 
the  road,  pronsion  is  made  for  his  reception  according  to  toe  nature  of  his 
nJsnon:  Fbasu, /TMnAUoih  Av.,  Vol.  i.  Let.  x.  p.  at6. 

Variants,  16,  17  cc.  capagi,  17  c  cappagie,  capogi,  ctepigi, 
cc^oockee,  capiUd,  19  c.  capidgi,  capidjte. 

capigi-bMlil,  sb. :  Turk,  qapijl-b^)a;  captain  of  porters  or 
guards  of  the  gates,  in  Turkey. 


U99   The  Caiagi  Bantu  head 
.991.      ■     "  *  "     *     " 


1  potten:  R.  Hakluvt,  firp«[»,Vol.  n.  i. 
PuaCHAS,  PUgrimt,  VoL  ii.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1606, 
g,  the  CaHret  Bachi  entred  the  House: 


$.391.      iSM  tCafeotttBatitt: 
688  whilst  they  were  discoursittg, 
London  Cat.,  No.  33ao/a. 

capi-kehagia:  Turk.    Seekehaya. 
*capillaire,  sb.:  Tr.,  'maidenhair':  syrup  of  maidenhair; 
syrup  flavored  with  orange-flowers. :  See  sdiaatnm. 

176S  and,  in  lieu  of  tea  in  the  afternoon,  they  treat  with  a  glass  of  sherbet,  or 
capiUaire :  Shollstt,  f  ranee  A*  /tafy,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  374  (1817). 

capilotade,  caplrotade^  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  capilotade,  capirtt- 
fade :  a  stew  of  various  kinds  of  meat,  a  hash  of  one  kind  of 
meat;  also,  metapk.  hash,  jumbl&  Apparently  first  intro- 
duced in  the  form  capirotado,  direct  ft.  Sp.  capirotada. 

1611  Cafirotade.K  Capirotadoe;  or,  slued  meat,  compounded  of  Veale, 
Capon,  Chidcen,  or  Partridge,  minced,  spiced,  and  layed  vpon  seuerall  beds  of 
Cheese:  Cotgr.  1677  Cafilolade,  a  capilotade,  or  stewed  meat  of  veal, 
capon,  chicken,  and  partridge  minced:  MiBCi.  1702  Ah  the  Traitorl 

IVnat  a  Cafitotade  01  Damnation  will  there  be  cook'd  up  for  him  I  Vanbrugh, 
PtUu  Friend,  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  343  (1776).  1706  What  a  Capiloude  of 
a  Story's  here?  The  Necklace  lost ;  and  her  Son  Dick;  and  a  Fortune  to  many ; 
and  she  shall  dance  at  the  Wedding :  —  Confed.,  iii.  p.  35,  1816  Capilotade 
of  partridge  is  made  from  the  partridges  left  from  the  day  before :  J.  Simpson, 
Cookery,  p.  154.  184B  Cafilotade.~K  common  hash  of  poultry:  Brbgion  & 
UillU),  Pract.  Cook,  p.  4a 

[Sp.  capirotada,  apparently  derived  from  capirota,  <s<a  kind 
of  sauce .  Cf.  It.  capirota,="&  kind  of  daintie  potage  or 
sauce  vsed  in  Italic"  (Florio).] 

capisoldo,//.  -Idi,  sb.:  It.:  bounty,  reward. 

U91  rather  distribute  amongst  them,  all  the  aduantages,  dead  paies,  and 
Capieoldi:  Garkard,  Art  Warre,  p.  143. 

capitaine, .r^. :  Fr.:  captain. 

1644  the  capitahie  sent  a  band  of  them  to  give  us  music  at  dinner:  Evblvn, 
Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  83  (187a). 

CX^Wixa^sb.fem.'.  Late  Lat.  and  Romance ;  properly  fem. 
adj.  from  Late  Lat  capitSnus  or  Romance  capitano  with  fem. 
sb.,— 'ship'  suppressed:  the  captain  galley,  the  chief  ship, 
the  ship  of  the  captain  general  of  the  galleys  or  of  the 
admiral. 

1768  Cafitema  or  Cmftam  gaily,  the  chief  or  principal  gaily  of  a  slate,  not 
digni£ed  with  the  title  01  a  kingdom :  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL  1771 

Cotes  himself  commanded  the  capiuna,  or  admiisl:  Robertson,  America, 
Wks.,  VoL  VII.  p.  3£6  (1814).  1797  The  capitaoa  was  anciently  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  chief  galley  of  Fnmce,  which  the  commander  went  on  board  of: 
Bncyc.  Brit.,  s.v. 

capitaiio,  sb.:  It :  captain,  chief,  governor. 

1645  having  been  very  merry  with  them  and  the  camtano:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  L  p.  I  j6  (187a).  1678  Padua  is  governed  by  a  Podati  or  Maior,  who  is 
diief  in  civil  matters;  and  a  Cafitaneo  or  Govemour  who  is  over  the  Military : 
J.  Rat,  yoiem.  Lorn  Cotmtr,,  p.  eis.  1704  The  chief  officers  of  the  common- 
wealth are  the  two  capilaneos,  who  have  such  a  power  as  the  old  Roman  consuls 
had:  AomsoN,  Ifir.,  VoL  L  p.  403  (Bohn,  i8s4)- 

capita,  s6.,  abl.  of  Lat  caput,='bead' :  Leg.:  used  attrtt. 
with  tenure  or  land,  see  in  capite :  in  chief,  held  in  chief. 

1607  Cafite,  is  a  tenure,  which  holdeth  immediately  of  the  king,  as  of  his 
crown. ..most  commonly  where  we  talke  of  tenure  in  caftte,  we  meane  tenure  by 
Knights  seniice :  Cowell,  Interpreter.  1611  Cotgr.,  s.v.  Cke/.  16S4— 6 
We  shall  have  in  heaven  not  only  vision  but  fruition :  we  have  it  already  in  Capite 
lennre,  in  Christ  our  bead  and  husband :  J.  Txapp,  Com.  Old  Tett.,  VoL  1.  p. 
aSi/i  (i8<^  bef.  1788  when  the  CafiU  Tennrts  of  Esutes  were  uken  away, 
aad...the  Excise,  planted  in  the  room  of  them :  R.  North,  Examtn,  in.  viiL 
56,  p.  697  (1740).       1788  Chambers,  Cycl. 

S.  D. 


capltellnm,  Late  Lat.;  capltelCle),  Eng.  fr.  Lat  or  Fr. 
capitel  (Cotgr.) :  sb.    See  quotations. 

1048  Capitellum,  whiche  is  made  of  lye  of  Frenche  sope,  is  bote  and  drye  In 
the  fourth:  ...Item  capitelle  made  thycke  at  the  fyre  in  a  biasse  banne,  wyth  a 
hrtle  vitrioJl  romayne  Dreaketh  all  Apostemes  in  oauterysynge:  Trahbron,  Tr. 
Vigo'tCkimrg.,fa\.t:\xxxra\Vlt.  1607   strong  he,  called  G^tri^HM,  or 

Magittra :  Topsell,  Four-/.  Beatts,  p.  430. 

*capitol  (-1  .=.  JL),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Capitdlium :  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  theTarpeian  rock  or  Capitoline  hill  in  Ancient 
Rome,  also  the  whole  hill  including  the  temple  and  citadel ; 
hence,  any  citadel  on  a  hill.  The  name  has  been  borrowed 
for  the  name  of  the  Congress  House  and  the  House  of  Legis- 
lature of  the  United  States.  Capttolium  was  Anglicised  in 
14,  15  cc.  as  cc^itolie  and  capitoile  (Chaucer,  C.  /.,  14621) 
through  Old  Fr. 

1631  they  wold  haue  set  his  image  in  triumphant  apparaile  within  the  otpitole, 
and  haue  granted  to  him  to  haue  ben  consul  and  Dictator  during  bis  lyfe ;  Elyot. 
Govemour,  Bk.  in.  cK  xxL  VoL  n.  p.  328  (1880).  1067    Vpon  our  royalt 

CapitoU  and  Court  within  Roome  towne:  A.  Golding,  Tr.  Omdt  Metam., 
Bk.  XV.  fol.  190  V  (1573).  1686   I  overcame  both  Carthage  and  Hanniball, 

and  therefore  I  am  now  going  to  the  cai^tol  to  sacrifice  to  inpiter:  T.  B.,  Tr. 
La  Prtmaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  t07  (.tjM.  1689  The  Senale...Could  not  them- 
selues,  their  Citie,  scarce  dieir  CippitoII  release :  W.  Warner,  AlUon't  En^aiid, 
p.  66.  1691  to  set  vp  Images  and  statues  in  the  Capiloll :  L.  Lloyd,  Trifl. 
o/T  TriumMet,  ag.  B  t  V.  1807  Cosor  ascended  mto  the  Ca>>tetf  betwixt 
foure  hundred  Elephants :  Topsell,  Four-/.  Beattt,  p.  ao&  1676  henceforth 
the  Veil  of  the  Teinple...must  be  hung  up  hi  the  Capitol...the  Capitoline  Gods : 
J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  IL  ch.  x.  }  a,  p.  119.. 

capiton,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  quotations. 

1611  Ca/(«m,  Capiton;  course  sleaue(silke):  Cotgr.  1769    That  the 

duties  now  payable  utnn  raw  short  silk  or  Co/ttex... shall  from  and  after  July  s 
X759  cease  and  determinet  Ann.  Reg.,  p.  xSa. 

capitonl,  sb. :  Fr. :  title  of  the  magistrates  of  Toulouse. 

1768  Chambers,  CytU,  Snppl. 

capitonlat(e),  sb::  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  capitoulat:  the  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  capitouL 

1586  Shreeualties,  Consulships  Capitolats,  &  Church-wardens:  T.  B.,  Tr. 
La  Primaud.  Fr,  Acad,  p.  637. 

capittdator  {—±=.J.  _ ),  sb. :  Eng. :  one  who  capitulates. 

1611  CapituUur,  A  capitulator:  CoTCR. 

[Coined  fr.  Eng.  capitulate,  or  capitulation,  as  if  noun 
of  agent  to  Late  Lat  capitulire,='to  reduce  to  heads'.] 

capitalnm,  //.  -la,  sb.:  Lat:  a  small  head  (in  various 
technical  senses);  a  chapter  or  division  of  a  literary  work. 

1668  So  endeth  the  foime  and  measures  of  the  Capitulum  (capital  of  a 
column] :  J.  Shuts,  ArchiL,  foL  v  V. 

capivi:  Eng.  fr.  Port    See  copaiba. 
*capo  d'  openL/Ar.:  It,  lit.  'chief  of  work':  master- 
piece ;  cf.  Fr.  cheT  d'oenvre. 

1817  it  is.  a  capo  d'  open  of  Titian:  Byroh,  in  Moore's  Life^VoX.  nr.  p.  8 
(i83aX  1840  The  works  of  Cervantes  especially  his  capo  d'  opera  Don  Quixote : 
Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  317.  18OT  Mr.  ¥.  Madox  Brown's  capo 
d'opera  is  Work  (47),  a  large  and  vigorous  picture:  Athemtum,  July  16,  p.  91/1. 

capo  maestro,  capomaestro,  sb.:  It,  lit,  'head-master': 
chief  architect,  superintendent. 

1888  he  was  an  architect  and  at  one  time  "  Capo  maestn"  of  Pisa  Cathedral : 
C  C  Perkins,  Itai.  Sculpt.,  p.  33.   . 

capo  popdio,  pAr. :  It :  head  (chief,  captain)  of  the 
people. 

1652  They  also  elected  a  CaPopopolo  vbo  might  govern  all  the  Communally: 
Howell,  Pt.  II  Matianiollo  (Hist.  Rev.  NapL),  p.  55. 

capocchia,  sb.fem. :  fr.  It  capoccMo,=''*i.  doult,  a  noddie, 
a  loggarhead,  a  foolish  pate,  a  shallow  skonce"  (Florio). 

1606  alas  poore  wretch:  a  poore  Ch^ocUa:  Shaks.,  TrM.,  iv.  9,  33. 

capogi,  capoochee :  Turk.    See  capigl. 
capoiba:  Port.    See  copaiba, 
eapooch,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1626  a  certaine  war-like  Instrument  called  in  the  Turkish  Tongue  a  Capooch, 
which  is  somewhat  like  a  Mace:  Pvrckas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  x.  p.  tSaz. 

*caporaI,  sb. :  Sp.  caporal,  and  Fr.  caporal. 
1.    a  corporal  (Sp.  or  Fr.). 

1598  euen  from  the  Caporall  to  the  Captaine  geperalt:  R.  Baexbt,  Tkoor. 
^  Warree,  Bk.  1.  p.  13.  —  The  word  Ci^orall,  which  is  a  meere  Italian,  and 
also  vaed  by  the  Fienoi,  we  corruptly  do  both  write  and  pronounce  Corporatl: 
i*..  Table.  v  r' 
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CAPOT 


2.    a  kind  of  tobacco  (Mod.  Fr.). 

1868  Their  tobacco,  though  it  bore  no  higher  luk  than  that  of  eafaral,  wai 
plentiful  and  fragrant :  Th  ackbrav,  Philif,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xix.  p.  34a  (1887).  1888 
who  are  much  too  mightily^  connected  to  make  up  padcets  oiea^rml,  even  though 
it  be  caponU  supiruvr,  with  their  own  genteel  fingen:  Siattaard,  Feb.  a,  p.  3.  . 

capot,  .r^. :  Fr. :  hood,  kind  of  bonnet.  Anglicised  in  17  c. 
as  a  term  of  piquet  {g.v.). 

1837  Half  dresa  bonnet  of  the  caftt  ihape:  Souvenir,  VoL  I.  p.  at.  1860 
a  hood  or  cafol  of  tha  same  material :  Ona  a  IVtei,  Sept.  »,  p.  354/9. 

capote  {—■!!■),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  capote. 

1.  a  long  rough  cloak  with  a  hood,  a  loose  overcoat  with 
a  hood,  a  long  mantle  for  a  woman. 

1809  wrapped  myielf  up  in  my  Albanian  capote  (an  immense  cloak);  BvRON. 
in  Moore's  Lift,  Vol.  i.  p.  396  (1833),  1819  Wrapped  up  in  my  capote  I  salUea 
forth:  T.  Hope,  Atuut..  Vol.  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  51  (iSao).  1830  ois  fleecy  capote 
thrown  carelesaly  over  his  shoulder :  T.  S.  Hu(;hbs,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  VoU  11, 
ch.  V.  p.  09.  1880  this  strut  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  capote,  a  cloak  de* 

pending  nwm  one  shoulder:  J.  Galt,  L(fir  o/ByroKy  p.  96.  1804  the  ladies 
came  down — pretty  capotes  on :  Thackeray,  Nrwcomet,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxxiii.  p. 
357  (1879).  1806  Hts  dress  was  a  hooded  capdU  or  jumper  of  mixed  white  and 
blue  fox-pelts. ..and  trousers:  £.  K.  KA«K,ArtHe  Exflar.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xvii.p.  303. 

2.  a  kind  of  bonnet  (mere  Fr.). 

I8SO  Dnwn  cafeU  of  pink  craft,  adorned  in  the  interior  with  half  wreaths 
of  green  myrtle:  Harfer't  mag;  VoL  11.  p.  575. 

cappadochio,  caperdochy,  caperdewsie :  cant  name  for 
stocks  or  prison. 

1600  My  son's  in  Dybel  here,  in  Caperdoohy,  iiha  gaol :  ^bvwood,  /  Edw. 
/f'.,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  I.  73(1874).  [N.E.D.]  166T  How,  captain  Idle?  my  old 
aun^s  son,  my  dear  kinnnan,  in  Cappadochio?  Puritan,  in  Su^.  Skaks.,  IL 
Sjo.  [Nares]  1664  I  here  engage  my  self  to  loose  yee,  |  And  free  your 
lutb  from  Caftrdnmt;  S.  Butler,  Hudarat^  Pt.  11.  Cant.  L  p.  60. 

cappagie:  Turk.    See  capigL 
capparison:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  (utpaiison. 
capricdo^  capricdiio,  sb. :  It.  capriccio. 
I.    a  sudden  movement  of  the  mind,  a  whim,  a  strange 
conceit,  a  passing  fancy. 

1601  Will  this  Caprichio  bold  in  thee,  art  auret  Shak*.,  AUt  tVtU,  u.  3, 
310.  1630  fearing  lest  at  some  time  or  other  by  the  Capricio's  of  the  Princes 
brain,  a  worse  encounter  might  befall  him:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav't  Hitt.  Ctunc. 
Trent,  p.  xL  (167$).  1636  which  by  a  sullen  Cafriecia  of  his  he  would  have 
restrain  d  them  from;  Howsll,  Lett.,  vi.  xvii.  p.  ^i  (\6\^       1660  meerly...to 

5 least  his  own  caprichio,  and  to  make  himself  formidable:  —  Tr.  Giraffts  Hist. 
!ev.  Ifafi.,  p.  131.  1676  In  short,  nothii«  is  so  intrinsically  decorous,  but 
the  experience  or  capricio  of  a  phantasticaT  Lady  will  alter  or  explode ; 
H.  WooLLEY,  GentlemrnoH's  Ccmfanion,  p.  46.       1684  We  would.. .wish...lie 


n-ould  resi^  bis  sovereignty... to^ the  ea^ruin  of  our  humonr ;  S.  Charhock, 

^  u  now  you 

AtttL^VtA.  Ill  p.  133  (snd  Ed.).      bef.  1788  Ttansactioiis...referTed  to  Persons, 


lyh.,  inNichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Dimut,  VoL  II.  p.  468  (1864).         1709   0>aie; 
'tis  Ca^riekio,  to  like  me  Uu  now  you  know  I  know  you :  Mrs.  Manlsy,  AVw 


periment:  Glanvills,  Scefsit,  Pref.    [J.]  1769  viewed  1 

naked. ..watched  her  loose  m  her  frisks,  ner  gambols,  her  caprii 
TWr/.  5'Aaiu£,  I.  xxiii.  Wks.,  p.  (5(1830)  1888    Magnificei 


on  whose  Design,  or  C^pricdo  they  turn:  R.  North,  £xaM«i,  i.  IL  i,  p.  31 
<f  740)  1807  Going,  with  ardent  expectations,  to  a  Pic-nicj  and  finding  that, 
from  some  sudden  capriccio  in  the  decrees  of  fashion,  there  is  no  nic  to  ^ick : 
BsRESroRO,  Miteria,  Vol.  II.  p.  47  (5th  Ed.)  1894  folks  who  ia  no  way 

partake  of  their  fantastic  capriccios,  do  yet  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged ;  Scott, 
Redgauntltt,  \ja.  v.  p.  js  (i88£). 

2.  a  sudden  movement  or  turn,  a  caper,  a  frisk. 

1666  It  is  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  behold  the  shifts,  windings,  and  unexpected 
caprichios  of  distressed  nattuv,  when  pursued  by  a  close  ana  well-managed  ex* 
..   «  o    .  ■     T.    *■     rr  1  «»*A   -J        J  jjj^  soulstark- 

idos:  Sterne, 
-.'•J5(»83o)  1888    Magnificent  were  thy  ca- 

priccio* on  thu  globe  of  earth,  Robert  William  ElUston !  Lamb,  Eu.  of  Elia, 
p.  333  (1867).  1840  These  ceifricin  of  moonuin  streams  are  often,  as  in  this 
instance,  a*  remarkable  as  unaccountable:  Frasbr,  Koordittan,  &*c.,  VoL  L 
Let.  V.  p.  14a 

3.  a  fantastic  work  of  art 

1696  Cairiceuft  are  pieces  of  Music,  Poetry,  and  Painting,  wherein  the  force 
of  Imagination  has  better  success  than  observation  of  the  rules  of  art:  Phillips, 
WcrUof  Wordt.  1834    In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  pillar  or  stone  pulpit  richly 

carved. ..on  which  the  Emperor  used  to  sit... It  is  a  mere  capriccio.  with  no  merit 
except  its  carving:  Bp.  Heber,  ynemal.  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxL  p.  353  (nid  Ed.). 

3  a.    name  given  to  various  kinds  of  musical  composition 

of  a  fanciful  character. 

1696  (See  3].  .  1776  Sajring  this,  I  took  up  my  Tioloncello,  that  by  the 
execulioa  of  a  most  masterly  cafncio,  I  might  convince  him  of  his  ignorance,  and 
my  own  skill :  J.  Collier,  Mm.  Trav.,  p.  51.  _  1847  Alack,  for  the  Bard's 
want  of  science  I  to  which  he  owes  |  All  this  misliking  of  foreign  tafricua : 
Barham,  lnt»kU.  Leg.,  p.  414  (1865X    . 

*«aprice  (— /t),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  caprice.  This  Fr.  word 
gradually  ousted  the  It.  capriccio  from  common  use,  during 
the  latter  part  of  17  c,  and  18  c. 

I.  a  whim,  freak,  an  opinion  or  decision  taken  up  without 
adequate  motive. 

1788  That  counter-works  each  folly  and  caprice;  |  That  disappoinu  th'  effect 
of  eViy  vice:  Pope,  Ba.  Man,  ii.  339. 


CAPTOR 

2.  a  propensity  towards  indulging  freaks  or  whims ;  also, 
metapk. 

1668  so  doabtful  a  foundation  as  the  caprice  of  mankind:  Evbltn,  Corraf., 
VoL  IV.  p.  10  (187a)  1816    What  is  the  certainty  of  caprice;  J:  Austen, 

Emma,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiv.  p.  107  (1833X  1840  they  are  free  from  caprice,  hardy, 
patient:  Foro,  Handtk.  Sfain,  PL  i.  p.  65. 

3.  a  fantastic  work  of  art. 

1731  Cafrickio,  Catrice...aito  a  particular  Piece  of  Musick,  Painting  and 
Poetry :  Bailey.  1846   the  creamy  stone  is  worked  into  saints,  apostles, 

candcdabia,  and  the  richest  caprice :  Ford,  Hattdbk.  Sfain,  Pt.  u.  p.  579. 

(»prlch  (—  ±\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  capriccio:  caprice. 

1606  Caprickio,  Caprirk,  an  humour,  fancy,  toy  in  ones  head,  a  giddy 
thought:  Blount,  Ghmrr.  1664   "Til  drawing  bloud  o'  th'  Dames,  like 

witches,  I  Th'  are  forthwith  cur'd  of  their  Capricfaes:  S.  KvnMK,HudHrmt, 
Pt.  IL  CanL  i.  p.  ^  1679  Abus'd,  as  you  have  been,  b'  a  Witch,  |  But  co^jur'd 
int'  a  worse  Capnchi  ib.,  PL  111.  C^L  l  p.  17. 

capridense,  sb.:  Fr.,  properly  fern,  of  adj.  capridettx:  a 
capricious  woman. 

1866  the  bright  cafricittue:  Ooida,  Stratknun,  VoL  I.  ch.  v.  p.  ta. 

oaprlcioso,  adj.  and  ativ.,  also  used  as  sb. :  in  the  style  of  a 
capriccio  (3  a);  a  piece  in  the  style  of  a  capriccio. 

1764  a  few  cafriticm  on  the  violin :  Smollett,  Perd.  Ct.  PiUkam,  dk  rxtj, 
Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  r73  (iStyX 

(Miprifico,  sb.\  It :  wild  fig-tree. 

1884  the  fig-wasp,  who  comes.. .from  awild  tree  called  the  c^iiifico...dM  true 
fig  is  a  cultivated  wa^proof  capcifico:  ComkiU  Mag.- 

capriole  (-i.:i.i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  capriole.  Mod.  Fr. 
cairiole. 

1.  a  leap,  frisk,  caper. 

1694  With  lofty  turns  and  caraioles  in  the  air:  Daviks,  Orckextra,  ia 
Arber's  Eng.  Gamer,  v.  40.  [N.  E,  D.]  1680  Ix!on...does  nothing  but  cot 
capreols,  fetch  firtskais,  and  leades  Lavaltoes  with  the  Lmmiee'.  B.  Jonsom, 
CUoritUa,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  154  (1640).  1884  "True,"  said  I,  having  no  mind 
to  renew  my  late  violent  capriole,  "and  I  must  go  help  old  Willie":  Scott, 
RedgauMtlet,  LeL  xii.  p.  134  (iSSiX 

2.  in  Horsemanship,  a  leap  which  a  horse  makes  without 
advancing,  jerking  out  its  hind  legs  while  all  its  feet  are  in 
the  air. 

1698  Capriola...ti  capriole,  a  sault  or  goates  leape  that  cunning  riders  leadi 
their  bones :  Florio.  1674  the  Cafru)U...\i  the  same  manner  of  Motion  ai 
the  Corvet:  CompL  Gametter,  p.  193. 

capsiCTun,  .r^. :  Mod.  Lat. :  Bot. :  (o)  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  (Nat  Order  Solanaceae),  bearing  membraneous  pods, 
containing  many  seeds  of  hot  and  pungent  flavor.  This 
genus  yields  chillies,  cayenne  pepper,  and  the  capsicum  of 
the  pharmacopoeia,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  species  Capsicum 
/astigiatum.    {b)  The  fruit-pods  of  plants  of  this  genus. 

a.  1767  Capsicum. ..to  be  sowed  in  a  hot-bed,  March  or  April,  and  planted 
out  in  May  or  early  in  June:  J.  Abbrcuiohbie,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardtntr, 
p.  653/1  (1803) 

I.  1787  The  active  ingredient.. .is  the  capsicum:  J.  Coluhs,  in  Med. 
CommuH.,  II.  373.    [N.  E.  D.] 

^capsnla,  .r^. :  Lat,  'small  box',  'small  case'.  Very  often 
Anglicised  as  capsul{e). 

1.  Physiol,  a  membraneous  envelope  or  saa 

1664  The  obtuse  Tip  of  this  Capsula...shoots  itself  into  the  basis  of  the  Liver: 
Power,  Exp.  Pkilot.,  i.  40. 

2.  Bot.  a  dry  dehiscent  seed-vessel. 


3.  Chem.  a  small  earthen  pan  for  containing  substances 
to  be  exposed  to  strong  action  of  fire,  a  kind  of  crucible. 

1788  Chahbers,  OvA 

captal,  sb.:  Fr.  (dialect  of  south,»Fr.  capital,  capitau): 
commander,  captain. 

163S  y*  captall  of  Bui  (Buche]:  Lord  Bbrnbrs,  Proitsart,  L  nt,  p.  as4 

(«8l3). 

captor  {.t  — ),  sb. :  Ene.  fr.  Lat  captor,  noun  of  agent  to 
c<^ere,'=^to  seize',  'to  taJce':  one  who  seizes,  one  who  takes, 
"he  that  takes  a  prisoner,  or  a  prize"  (J.). 


1688  Cantor,  celui  qui  a  fait  la  prise;  Mike,  Gt.  Pr.  Diet.    (N.E.D.] 

'88  A  moiety  of  this  treasure  was  undoubte'"    '*" ^"  "'  *''" 

u.»/.  Mag.,  LVIIL  L  67/1.        1837  the  captors 
Pr.  Rev.,  VoL  in.  Bk.  v.  di.  iv.  p.  158  (1888). 


1788  A  moiety  of  this  treasure  was  undoubtedly  the  property  of  the  captors : 
Gent._Mag.,  lviil  1^67/1.        1837  the  captors  of  such  spoUaopima:  CIarlvlb, 
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CAPUA 

Oapua,  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Campania  in  Italy,  re- 
nowned for  luxury,  and  in  particular  for  naving  caused  the 
demoralisation  of  Hannibal's  army ;  representative  of  any 
scene  of  deterioration  owing  to  self-indulgence. 

[1609  the  sliadie  boothn  and  bowen  of  Theatres,  which  Cotulta  imitating 
the  mntonnesse  of  Capua,  in  bii  ^dileship  pitched  and  reared  (inti  Holland, 
Tr.  Man.,  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  t.  p.  13.]  1887  Many  landicapes  here  prpve...bow 

eaicAilIy  and  ddlftilly  Gainsborough  painted  before  at  Bath  he  found  his  Capua: 
Atittunim,  Oct  191  p.  574/3- 

eajmodo,  si. :  It :  hood,  capuche  {g.  v.). 

IBM  Next  after  him  went  Doubt,  who  was  ydad  I  In  a  discolom'd  ooCe  of 
itiannge  disguyse,  |  That  at  bis  baclce  a  brode  Capucao  had,  |  And  sleeves  de- 
pendaunt  AlDanese-wyie :  Spbns.,  F.  Q,,  hi.  xii.  ta 

cajnushe  (— -i),  sd.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  capuch*:  hood  of  a  gar- 
ment 

Mil  Cafmckem,  A  Capuche;  •  Monks  Cowie,  or  Hood ;  also,  the  hood  of  a 
cloake:  Cotcr.  16U  Hee  were  a  little  browae  Capouch,  gyrt  very  neere  to 
his  body  with  a  white  Towell:  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  Dm  QuixcU,  Pt  iv.  ch.  L 
p.  S83.  .166S  the  capuche  of  their  Wastooats:  J.  Davibs,  Amtmaaden 
Tna?.,  Bk.  111.  p.  54  (iMo).  1681  Cafouckitu,  or  Cafmhm,  a  religious 
etder  of  friais  so  caOed  of  their  cowl,  or  capouch :  Blount,  Gtttogr. 

capnchin  {±  _  -i),  capndiise,  capacin,  sb.,  also  attrib. : 
Eng.  (r.  It.  capuccino,  or  Fr.  capucin  (Mod.  Fr.  capuchiti). 

I.  a  monk  of  a  Franciscan  order  distinguished  by  a 
pointed  capuche.  The  order  was  sanctioned  by  Clement 
VII.,  1525. 

IBM  It  was  a  great  speech  for  a  while  about  the  towne,  that  this  great 
marrhant  wotild  become  a  Capncliincw  and  make  a  distribution  of  bis  goods  among 
Htm:  EtUitt  ^ Enfl.  Pugitivtt.p. -fi.  1698  Ct^^wniw,  an  onler  of  friers 
called  rspnssins  wearing  hoods :  Flokio.         1611  Ca^min,  A  Capudne  Frier 

Sr  S.  Fnutca  Order)  weares  neither  shirt,  nor  breeches:  CoTGR.  —  CatftioHt, 
ookes;  «r,  Capudne  Friett:  ii.  161S  If  thou  wilt  not,  here  solemnly  I 
vow  I  By  hoUiest  Saint,  enwnp't  in  predous  shrine,  J  Neuer  to  leaue  those  nils 
when  I  dwell  now,  |  If 't  be  not  to  become  a  Capucute :  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don 
Qidxftt,  Pl  II.  ch.  iiL  p.  Ss.  1630  Whetlier  the  Duke  dt  "Jnnut  being  a 
Capuchin  were  dispensable:  Bkbnt,  Tr.  Soavit  HM.  Counc.  Trent,  9- 
"  'a:  J.  Do^ 


Mj6y  bef.  1681  II  give  by  Will]  Hy  money  to  a  Capuchin :  J.  DoMMB, 
Pttmt,  f.  46  (i<i69V.  164A  (two  small  islands]  m  one  of  which  is  a  convent  of 
melancfaoly  Capuchins:  Evklvm,  Diaty,  Vol.  i.  d.  ioo(i8soX  1700   Tlieir 

Wis"  --.■•-         j:-  .-. 

Ir* 


Wisdom  was  lodged  in  their  Catudnt  Caf:  Tr.  Bttmakt  Guitua,  Let.  xx, 
418.  1741   the  Chapel  wnereof  is  serv'd  by  Capudun  Fryars:  J.  Ozbll, 

.  Tmmt/arti  Vcy.  Lrxmi,  Vol.  11.  p.  103.      1836  the  capuchin  was  reading 

the  vesper-service  to  the  goatherds  assembled  in  the  chapel :  R4jl.  tn  »  XamiU 

tt  Germany,  p.  163. 

3.  a  hooded  cloak  for  women,  made  in  imitation  of  the 
dress  of  Capuchins. 

bef.  1771  With  bonnet  blue  and  capuchine:  Gkat,  Lonf  St»ry,  u.  1771 
careAilly  wra|9>ed  his  poor  feet  in  her  capuchin :  Smollbtt,  Humth.  CL, 
p.j6/i(i88aX 

cajmchoa,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  hood. 

1604  a  capochon  or  hoode:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  DfAaala'i  Hitt.  W.  tndUt, 
ToL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  m  (1880). 

cajnile,  sb. :  fr.  Sp.  capulin :  Mexican  cherry. 

1600  fruit  which  wee  found. ..having  a  stone  in  it  much  like  an  almond  (iriiich 
frtiit  is  called  Cafuley,  R.  Haklcyt,  Voyaget,  VoL  in.  p.  474. 

eaimt  (pl.  capita),  sb.:  Lat,  'head':  name  of  the  old 
Council  ofthe  University  of  Cambridge,  which  prepared  the 
agenda  for  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

1769  It  wis  lie  much  more  agreealsle  to  find  the  whole  M/«/ asleep,  digesting 
turtle,  dreaming  of  bishoprics:  HoR.  Walpole,  LetUrt,  Vol.  v.  p.  17s  (1857)1 
1787  Camtridge,  Oct.  la.  This  day  the  following  were  elected  of  the  Caput  for 
the  mming  year:  Gent,  Mag.,  p.  987/3. 

caput  inter  nfiUla  condit,  phr. :  Lat :  hides  its  head 
among  the  clouds.    Virg.,  Aen.,  4, 177. 

1666  Pyce  [one  of  the  Axores]  is  extraordinary  high  land  and  surges  in  a  peak 
or  spile  like  Teneriffe,  so  &r  above  the  Qouds  as  those  that  sail  by  find  It  oft 
iavelioped  with  fogn...ao  as  iu  Motto  may  be,  Caful  inter  nuUla  amdo 
(■I  hidel:  Sir  Th.hbrbcrt,  TVvo.,  p.  398(1677).  bef.  1788    We  must 

allow  the  first  Notice  of  this  Practice  to  nave  been  about  1641.    But  Cafut  inter 
mMla:  R.  North,  Examen,  L  iL  114,  f.  9a  (1740)1 

Ci^mt  Inplnniiii/Ar. :  Lat.,  lit.  'wolfs  head':  an  outlawed 
felon  (who  might  be  killed  like  a  wolf). 

1797  SncjK.  Brit.  1887  should  be  treated  as  a  <»>»/  Itifinum  because 
be  could  not  read  tlie  Tlmseus  without  a  headache  1  Macadlav,  Ettajn,  p.  401 
0»77)t 

*capiit  mortaQxn,>^r. :  Lat,  'dead  head'. 
I.    the  residuum  left  after  exhaustive  distillation  or  subli- 
mation. 

1641  10  these  adde  tha  Cafnt  Martnum,  of  VitrioU,  otAfna/ortit:  John 
Frbnch,  Art  Dietill,  Bk.  1.  p.  4  (1651).  1666  They  take  the  Caj^ut  mertmtm 
and  pound  it,  and  renew  the  operation  as  long  as  thev  can  get  any  Mercnry  out 
of  it:  PhU.  Trant.,  VoL  \.  No.  s,  p.  13.  16TS    the  Ci^t  mortunm  of 

Vitriol,  which  tfaougn  the  Vitriol  hath  been  once  or  twice  extracted  from  it,  will 
by  befaig  exposed  to  the  Air  again  reoovtr  more :  J.  Ray,  y»um.  Law  Cemtr., 
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p.  65.  1704  You  cleanse  away  carefully  the  »»nlei  and  ca^t  mortnnm, 
letting  all  that  is  volatile  evaporate:  Swift,  Tale  ^a  Tub,  |  v.  Wka.,  p.  73/1 
(XS69X       1741  lay  your  Hand  upon  a  Glass  Retort,  whereon  a  Solution  of  that 


Cafut  Mertuum  has  been  made':  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  T»ume/ar(e  Vty.  Levant, 
Vol  III.  p.  104.  1763  that  his  silver,  by  the  fire,  muM  be  calcined  to  a  ea/ut 
martnum,  which  happens  when  he  will  hold  and  retain  the  menstruum,  out  of 
which  be  partly  exisu,  for  his  own  property :  Smollrtt,  Lamtc.  Greavee,  ch.  x. 
Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  93  (1817).  1806  and  he  found  the  ea^nt  morinnm  to  consist 
cf  lis  grains:  £<tin.  Rev.,  VoL  6,  p.  178.  1813  the  beef  reduced  to  a  wasted 
ea^t  mertmnn...i%  then  considered  fit  to  eat:  ii..  Vol.  so,  p.  306. 

2.    metaph.  a  worthless  residue. 

bef.  1783  [the  Faction  against  Ckarlet  II.]  was  a  fresh  Growth  out  of  the 
Cafut  morttntm  of  that  which  actually  destroyed  King  Ckarltt  I, :  R.  North, 
Examen,  I.  L  ^  p.  16  (1740).  1706  Whenever  therefore  this  essential  spirit, 
as  I  may  term  it,  of  a  free  nation  is  touUy  dissipated,  the  people  become  a  mere 
Caput  mortuumf  a  dead  inert  mass,  incapable  of  resusdtation ;  E.  W.  Montagv, 
Ancient  Re*uNtcit,jt.  114.  1766   Lord  Temple  is  a  cafut  nurtuum  since 

Churchill  died  and  Wilkes  was  banished :  HoR.  Walpols,  Lettert,  VoL  it.  f.  338 
(1857)1  —When  we  are  divested  ofthatengemessand  illusion  with  which  our  youth 
presents  objects  to  us,  we  are  Ixit  the  cafut  moriuum  of  pleasure :  i^.,  p.  407. 
18S6  and  much  of  the  philosopher's  conversation...becomes  a  mere  cafut  mor- 
tuum :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  61,  p.  135.  1837  Had  Philippe  d'Orleans  not  been 
a  cafut  mertuum  I  Carlvli,  Fr.  Rev.,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  133  (1888). 
1844  the  Conservative  Constitution  will  be  discovered  to  be  a  Caput  Mortuuro : 
Lord  Bbaconstibld,  Coninftiy,  Bk.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  loo  (1881).  1879  [The 

design]  was  a  mere  Cafut  moriuum:  Sir  C.  Scott,  Recellectiau,  cIl  iv. 
p.  196. 

capybara  {z.z.iL  .=.),  sb. :  Braz. :  the  water-cavy  of  Brazil 
(Hydrochoerus  ct^bara),  also  called  cabiai. 

1774  The  capibara  resembles  a  hog  of  about  two  years  old,  in  the  shape  of 
Its  body,  and  the  coarseness  and  colour  of  its  hair;  Goldsmith,  Nat.  Hist., 
VoL  L  p.  350  (1840).  1797   The  capybara,  or  thick-nosed  tapir,  has  no 

tail ;  the  hind  feet  have  eacli  three  webbed  toes.  The  length  of  the  animal, 
when  full  grown,  is  above  two  feet  and  a  half:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.  v.  Mux.  1846 
on  tlie  American  side,  two  upirs,  the  guanaco,  three  deer,  the  vicuna,  peccari, 
capybara:  C  Darwin,  ycum.  Btagle,  ch.  v.  p.  87. 

caQniras,  sb.    Cf.  Sp.  chaqviras.    See  quotation. 

1666  These  beades  and  lewels  and  such  other  trynkeues,  they  [Indians  of  the 
firme  Unde,  i.«.  Central  America]  caule-Co^iunu:  K.  £dbn,  JJeauiet,  Sect.  11. 
p.  238(1885). 

cara,  care,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1699  for  cartage  of  10  cares  180  larines...Note  that  •  cam  is  4  quintals  of 
Baltara:  R.  HAKLtnr,  yeyagei,  VoL  II.  L  p.  *7a. 

caraba:  S.  Amer.    See  carapa. 

carabe,  charabe,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  kahrubdj^' strxv- 
attracting',  perhaps  through  Fr.  carabS  {carabe,  Cotgr.),  or 
Port,  carabe :  yellow  amber. 

1BS6  Carabe  or  cacabre  is  a  gonune  called  ambre ;  Grete  Heriatl,  ch. 
cxxxiiL  1640  Take  of  Frankencense,  Carabe,  Gailes  BaUustium :  Ravnald, 
Birth  Man.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vi  p.  lag  (16x3).  —  Karabe,  otherwise  named  Amber :  ii., 
n  ia6.  1068  yelowe  Ambre  whiche  the  .\poticaries  call  Carabe:  W.  Wardb, 
Tr.  AUteio't  Seer.,  Pl  i.  fol.  3  re.  1669  Charabe  brayed  and  dissolned  with 
oyle  of  Roses :  R.  Androsb,  ti.,  Pt  iv.  Bk.  iL  p.  so.  U99  Caratie  from 

Almanie:  R.  Hakluvt,   Voyarei,  VoL  ii.  L  p.  S77.  1788  Carabe,  or 

Karahe,  denotes  yellow  amber:  Chambers,  Cycl. 

carabe:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  carob. 

caraUn,  .r^. :  Eng. fr.  Fr.  carabin:  a  horseman  armed  with 
a  carbine,  a  carabineer.    Obs. 

1691  Musters  of  Caralnns  or  Argolettiers:  Sir  J.  Shvthb,  Inttr.  Milit., 
xa.  [N.E.  D.]  1691  there  was  intelligence  browghu  by  our  Carbynes,  that 
they  discovered...soundrie  troupes  of  horses:  Coningsbv,  Siege  0/ Rouen,  Cam- 
den Misc.  Vol.  I.  p.  15  (1847).  1611  CaraUn,  A  Carbine,  or  Curbeene  an 
Anjuebuaer  armed  with  a  morrian,  and  breast-plate,  and  seruing  on  horsebacke: 
CoTGR.  1646  another  Army...con.^sting  of  16000.  foot,  1500.  horse,  and  aooo. 
Canabins,  to  make  head  against  the  Mutinera:  Howell,  Lewie  XIll.,  p.  39. 

carabinero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  carabineer,  light  horseman  armed 
with  a  carbine. 

1846  The  Cmtraiandittae  have  a  perfect  understanding  with  the  CaraUneroe 
and  other  preventive  guards :  Ford,  Haeutik.  Sfain,  PL  11.  p.  60a.  1888  the 
caraiinena,  or  revenue  ofBceis:  Lord  Saltoun,  Scrafe,  VoL  1.  p.  ai6. 

carach :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  caratch. 

earaches,  sb. :  system  (or  systems)  of  secret  writing,  cryp- 
togram(s).  See  quotation.  Perhaps  a  clerical  error  for 
caractes.    See  (diaracter  3  b, 

1641  andgottenthekeyoftheirc»we*#f:EvELYN,  Carrrj;^.,  VoL  IV.  p.  130 
(iSyaX 

caracd,  earacore,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  caracora,  or  direct  fr. 
Malay  kura-kura:  a  Malay  galley,  or  large  rowing  boat. 

1604  The  fonnost  of  these  Galleys  or  Caiacolles  recovered  our  Shiigpe. 
wherein  was  the  King  of  Tamata:  Middlkton,  Veyagt,  E  a.  [Yule]  1633 
7  or  8  carecoles  (or  boates):  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  379  (1883X  1636 

Toward  ni^t  came  a  Caracoll  with  fortie  or  filkie  men  aboord  me,  sent  from  the 
King  of  Button:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iiL  p.  197.  —  Presently  the 
King  came  off  in  his  Caricoll,  rowed  at  least  with  an  hundred  oares:  ii.,  p.  aafi. 
—  the  King  and  all  his  Caricellet  came  vnder  sayle  after  mee;  ii.,  p.  239.  —  we 
had  sight^ two Curra  Currat  between  vs and  Batun:  ii.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  356.  —  an 
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f/c/litmt Conucon.  which  came  from  AmicynA  with  Letters  to  the  Captaine:  ii., 
Bk.  V,  p.  677.  163S   the  TertiaUuu  of  Loha,  thould  haue  come  with  their 

CurricurryesKtoAtt  Maister  TawtnoH  uAmiayna :  Reply  to  Dt/tnao/Pncred, 
ef  Du.  apt.  Engl,  at  Amieytui,  p.  ij.  16M  their  Boates  or  Curricurroea : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  193.  1668  They  delight  in  fishing,  and  to  sport 
upon  the  Water  in  Boats  or  Cumcurries  reaemhling  the  Venetian  Gondaloes :  ii.t 

E.  348  (1677).        1779  The  Banguey  corocoro  had  then  twenty-five  people;  they 
ove  overboard  of  water;  T.  Forrest,  Voy.  NnoGuinea^  p.  loa 

Variants,  17  c  caracoll(e),  carecole,  caricoll{e\  curra  curra, 
coracora,  curricurry,  curricurro,  18  c.  corocoro,  caracore. 

[Malay  kura-kura  is  fr.  Arab.  qurqUra,  which  according 
to  Dozy  is  perhaps  from  Late  Lat.  carric&re,=^\a  load*. 
The  Eng.  word  carrcuk  is,  according  to  Dozy,  fr.  qardgir, 
pi.  oiqurqUra.'] 

*caracoIe  (J.  —  ±),  earacol  {J.  —  -),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cara- 
£oi(e),  or  direct  fr.  It.  caracollo,  caraguolo,  or  Sp.  and  Port. 
earacol,  lit.  'snail',  'periwinkle',  'spiral  shell'. 

1.  Afil.  a  ring  or  round.  Cf.  Cotpjr., " Caracol,  A  Snayle ; 
(whence;)  Faire  le  caracol.  (Souldiors)  to  cast  themselues 
into  a  Round,  or  Ring". 

1691  It  b  requisite  if  you  desire  to  malce  the  Ring  •  Caragtioh,  to  hold  the 
same  order  that  u  set  down  in  making  of  the  Biita:  Garrard,  Art  Warn, 
p.  136. 

2.  a  shell  shaped  like  a  snail-shelL 

1698 — 1693  certaine  ihels,  like  those  of  mother  of  pearle,  which  are  brought 
out  of  the  East  Indies,  to  make  standing  cups,  called  caracoUsx  R.  Hawkiks, 
Vtyagt  Soutk  Sta,  |  xxvii.  p.  176  (1878). 

3.  Archil,  a  winding  staircase. 

1731  Caracol:  Bailbv.       176S  Chambers,  CycL,  Suppl. 

4.  in  Horsemanship,  a  half  turn,  a  zig-zag  movement; 
also  applied  to  rapid  movements  of  human  beings  themselves, 
as  also  is  Thackeray's  carscolade. 

1614  In  the  Art  of  Hor^iiin.in^Liip,  t'iiere  are  divers  and  sundry  riuni5„.tho« 
we  call  Caragolo:  Makkiiam,  Cht^ip  Hush.,  1.  i.  -ii  (i66g>.  [>r  K.  D,l  IMS 
Now  was  S' W""  Constable  cn:pl  uut  of  HuU  w*''  theip  Horr^c  tnalting  chcir  Carru- 
cols  upon  y*  woulds:  Slikcsdv,  fiiry,  103  ("lljSX  (''*-)  1T9T  CARACOfj, 
in  the  manege,  the  hair  turn  which  an  horseman  Rulces,  cither  to  the  n^\ 
<yt  left. — In  the  army,  the  hr^r^  Eilwjiys  make^  a  caracol  after  encb  ditchai^c,  in 
order  to  pass  the  rear  of  the  si^uadron:  Encyc.  Brit.  18W    somersets  :ind 

caracoles  [of  a  qtiackS  jafk-putMingJ :   Barhah.  fngoJds,  Leg.,  p.  73(1865^ 

1862  performmg  various  caracoladei  and  gambadoes  in  the  garden:  Thack- 
eray, Phtlif,  VoL  II.  ch.  vii.  p.  ^  (i8S7>, 

caract:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  carat. 

*carafe  {—±),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  carafe,  fr.  It  caraffa:  a 
glass  bottle  for  holding  water. 

1786  Called  for  »....caraff  of  water:  Lmi^tr,  11.  178  (1787X  [N.  E.  D.J 
1866  the  wines  sparkled  pink  and  golden  in  their  carafes:  Ouida,  Strathman, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  it  p.  39. 

carafEa,  sb. :  It.  fr.  Arab.  gharrOfa,  fr.  jf^ra/a,=«'to  draw 
water':  a  carafe,  "a  kind  of  viol  glas"  (Florio). 

1860  two  or  three  stiff  necked  glasses,  called  caraffas,  containing  different 
sorts  of  wine:  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  IngUsoHt,  ch.  xxviL  p.  313(1883). 

carafon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  decanter  (a  quarter  of  a  bottle). 

1863  A  crust  jmd  a  carafon  of  small  beer:  Thackeray,  PhiUf,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  jdx.  p.  343  (1887X 

caragasoune:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  caigason. 

carage:  Turk.    See  caratch. 

*caramba,  interj. :  Sp. :  strange !,  wonderful !. 

1866  "Caramba  I"  broke  in  Strathmore:  Ouida,  Straihmtrt,  VoL  i.  di.  iL 
p.  41.  1870  "Caramba!"  exclaimed  the  woodman,  "Surely  our  Lord  died 
for  all,  without  excluding  acritatut":  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  PatralUu,  p.  358. 

carftmbft,  sb. :  Sp.    See  quotation. 

1846  The  gay  charm  is  worthy  of  such  a  beau.  She  wears  a  caramia  in 
her  hair  and  a  mantilla  of  cloth  cut  square  tlcmertn:  Ford,  Handik.  S/aia, 
Pt  II.  p.  5»- 

''carambola,  sb. :  Port :  the  fruit  of  a  small  E.  Indian  tree 
(Averrhoa  carambola,  Nat  Order  Oxalidaceae) ;  also,  the 
tree  itself.    See  kamrak. 

1698  There  is  another  fruite  called  Carambolas,  whidi  hath  8  comers,  is  btgge 
as  a  sooal  aple,  sower  in  eating,  like  vnripe  plums,  and  most  vsed  to  make  Con- 
serues:  Tr.  7.  Cwi  Linscluttns  Vey.,  96.    [Yule] 

caramonsal,  carmonsal,  sb.x  Eng.  fr.  It  caramusaliino), 
caramussale,  or  Fr.  carmoussal:  a  Turkish  merchantman,  a 
Moorish  transport  ship. 

1673  a  great  number  of  Cmnumualim,  or  Brigandines:  In  R.  Hakluyt's 
Vcyapt,  Vol  11.  i.  p.  12s.  1887  were  sent  foorth  m  a  Calect  to  take  a 

Grtetiih  Camustll:  ii.,  p.  187  (1599).  1699    a  smal  baike  called  Caramw 

tajin,  which  was  a  passage  boat:  ti.,  p.  384.  161B  Turkish  Carmasals  and 

Gallies:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  afi  (t63aX        1636   I  embarqued  in  a  Carmtt- 


1896  Canrntual,  a  Turidab 


tab:  PuRCHAS,  Pi^rimt,  VoL  11.  Bk.  x.  p.  1834. 

ship  with  a  very  high  poop:  Phillifs,  World  a/ W»rdt, 

Variants,  i6  c.  caramusalin,  carmosell,  17  c.  carmasal,, 
carmoesal,  {carmttsol,  carmizcUe,  caramoussal,  caramusal, 
caramosil,  N.  E.  D.)  17,  18  cc.  carmousal,  18  c.  caramousel. 

[Ultimately  fr.  Turk.  qarimUsil  (perhaps  through  Low 
Lat.  caramussallus),^^a.  kind  of  ship'.] 

caraita,  carap  (z  _),  crab,  sb. :  S.  Amer. :  name  of  a  small 
genus  of  trees,  native  in  tropical  America  and  W.  Indies 
(Nat  Order  Afeliaceae),  of  which  some  species  yield  from 
their  seeds  a  liquid  oiL  The  bark  of  the  Carapa  or  Crab 
tree  of  Guiana  is  also  used  in  tanning. 

1769  The  Caraba,  or  Crab  tree.. .consists  of  numeious  branches  covered  with 
long  narrow  leaves  of  a  dark  green  color:  E.  Bancrort,  Eu.  tfat.  Hill.  GliaMa, 
p.  81.        1866  TrtoM.  Bot. 

carasie :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  carisi. 

*carat  {jl  -),  sb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  carat,  or  It  carato. 

1.  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree  (see  carob),  Gk.  xtparia 
{pi.).    Rare. 

1601  The  fruit  called  Carobes  or  CaracU :  Houano,  Tr.  Plm.  JV.  ^.,  Bk.  15. 
ch.  34,  VoL  I.  p.  447. 

2.  a  small  weight  used  for  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones. 

1660  From  this  Ilande  of  Tarartfid,  there  was  brought  a  pearle  oT  the 
fasshvon  of  a  peare,  wayinge  .xxxL  carattes :  R.  Eden,  Decadet,  Sect.  iL  p.  314 
(1885).  1688   certaine  men. ..set  and  make  the  price  of  pearies  according 

to  their  canacts,  bewty  and  goodnes :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Fndtric/ft  Vof., 
fol.  14  V.  1689  tliere  is  g^eat  fishuig  of  pearles  uid  aliafar,  and  th<»e  which 
are  there  founde  do  in  many  killats  exceMe  them  that  are  brought  from  Baren  ; 
R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mtndna't  Hist.  Chin.,  VoL  11.  p.  ^03  (1854).  1696  the  prices 
of  the  stones,  that  is  one  Quilat  for  so  much,  two  bmlates  for  so  much . .  .a  Diamant 
of  one  Quilat  alone :  Tr.  y.  Van  Limduten'l  Vty.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  II.  p.  146  (1885); 
1600  The  golden  coine  of  Tunis  containeth  fower  and  twenty  charats  apeece: 
JoHK  PoRY.Tr.  Ltifs  Hist.  Afr.,  p.  35r.  1634  a  groit  Table  Diamond  for 
OlzBarts  of  eighteen  Canals  Weight :  Howki-l,  Lttt.,  iv.  L  p.  3  (1645).  1636 
Kirat,  The  weight  of  three  graines:  Cockerah,  Pt.  i.  ^and  Ed.X  1666  if  a 
Diamond  exceed  twenty  Caracts  (a  Caract  is  four  Grauis,)  such  by  the  Law  of 
that  pUce  are  reserved  for  the  kmg:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  88  (liTrX 
1678  A  stone  of  one  Carrack  is  worth  \ol. :  Fryer,  E.  India,  314  (1698).  [Vttle] 

3-  a  small  weight,  one  twenty-fourth  of  some  larger 
weight,  as  a  scruple. 

1668  Bengewine  a  Cairet,  Miulce  fonre  grunes:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AUstUft 
Sicr.,  Pt.  I.  foL  51  rf.  1690  here's  the  note  |  How  much  your  Chune  weighs 
to  the  vtmost  charect:  Shaks.,  Com.  of  Err.,  iv.  i,  38.  1886  The  ckttrat 
(or  carat)*4  ckumlihahs— 3  hhablidis,— the  a4th  part  of  a  mitckal,  or  from 
a£  to  3  English  grains:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  ToL  11.  p.  371. 

4.  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  unit,  used  to  indicate  the 
proportionate  fineness  of  gold,  pure  gold  being  'of  24  carats'. 

1668  fine  golde  foile,  that  is  of  xxiiiL  Carate :  W.  Warde,  Tr.  AUssio't 
Sfcr.,  Pt.  I.  foL  7  r'.  1697  thou  (O  crown  though]  best  of  Gold,  art  worst  of 
Gold.  I  Other,  lesse  fine  ofChartact,  is  more  precious,!  Preseruing  life,  in  Hed*  cine 
potable:  Shaks.,  //  Hon.  ly.,  iv.  5, 16a. 

5.  small  money  of  account 

1797  Arabia.  Mtdina,  Mtcca,  Mocha,  ftc.  A  Cairet  £0  as.  okd. :  Bncyc. 
Brit.,  S.T.  Moiuy. 

6.  metaph.  fineness,  worth,  character. 

1698  I  will  not  go.  Business,  go  byUx  once.  |  No,  beauty,  no ;  yon  arc  of 
too  good  caract^  |  To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open :  B.  JONSON,  Ev.  Mam 
-•-  ■--•-  tr —     :.:    _   Mn._     _   _-i_/-a*  \  ««ma    — i — .•—_  \^^  commonly 

carat,  and  low 
extraction:  Howell,  Tr.  Giraffi's  Hist.  R'n.  NafL,  p.  135. 

[Some  forms  are  fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  quilate.  Old  Port  quiraie, 
or  Arab,  ffrdt  (whence  come  all  Romance  forms).  The  Arab. 
qfrat,  qirraf,='the  pod  of  the  carob-tree',  hence  'a  weight 
of  four  grains',  is  a  loan-word  from  Aramaic.  The  Gk. 
icrparui,s=' little  horns'  (whence  Arab,  firdf  is  usually 
derived),  was  used  to  represent  the  Aramaic  original,  and 
may  have  been  in  use  earlier  than  «crpaWa,=' carob-tree', 
though  the  latter  is  found  in  extant  literature  long  before  the 
former.  The  amount  of  the  weight  varied;  but  mediaeval 
and  modem  uses  are  derived  from  the  sense  of  'the  twenty- 
fourth  part'  of  a  gold  Roman  solidus  and  of  its  Arabic  repre- 
sentative the  dinar.  The  upanop,  Lat.  siliqua,  was  equiva- 
lent in  weight  to  3  grains  of  barley  or  4  grains  of  wheat  J 

*caratch  (-  if),  carach,  carage,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  kharnj, 
=' tribute':  a  tax  imposed  on  Christians  by  the  Turks. 

1683  The  Inhabitants  were  all  run  away,  not  being  able  to  pay  their  Caratch : 
Whblbr,  youns.  Crttct,  Ti.  479.    [N.  E.  D.]  1684    I  ask'd  several  of  the 

Christians  of  the  Countiy,  how  they  did  to  live  and  pay  their  Car^t...iiiany 
(Christians  tum'd  Mahomstaiu,  to  avoid  paying  their  Caragt,  which  is  a  Tribute 


in  his  Hum.,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  13/3  (1860).  1660  authority  doth  commonly 

discompose,  and  stound  the  mind  of  man,  specially  one  of  a  base  ( 
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CARAVAN 

that  the  Grand  Sumfr  Uy%  npoo  all  ChiistlaDt  throucbont  bis  Dominions :  J.  P., 
Tr.  Tmtmitr't  Trav.,  voL  I.  Bit.  ii.  p.  79.  ITfl  B«»id«s  the  300  Purses  of 
the  Camck,  exacted  from  the  Armtnuuu  and  Grtekt:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  TmmU' 
/arts  Voy.  Ltvani,  VoL  in.  p.  loi.  1776  they  pay  to  the  Grand  Sifoior  two 
pones  yeariy  as  caratch  or  tribute-money :  R.  Chandlek,  Trm.  Gntct,  p.  6. 
—  the  caratch-money  or  poll-tax ;  »(.,  p.  17.  1798  Amount  of  the  CAaratsck, 
or  capitation  of  such  subjects  in  Europe  as  are  not  Mussulmen :  J.  MoBSB,  Amuk 
Univ.  Gt^r.,  VoL  11.  p.  46a  (1796). 

'caravan  (-i-r-i,  or  --±),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  karwdn, 
perhaps  sometimes  through  Fr.  caravant.  In  early  uses 
equal  to  caflla  {q.  v.). 

1.  a  company  of  merchants  or  pilgrims  travelling  together 
in  Mohammedan  countries. 

1S88  there  goeih  a  great  CarauoK  from  Petvia  to  CUm:  T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr. 
C.  FrtiUricKt  Voy.,  foL  la  V.  1S»«,  1898  [See  eaflla).  1S98  nmlber 
went  there  anyCaranan  of  people  from  Bo^tmr:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vtfo^,  VoL  i. 
^  305.  1699  The  CttrtmoM  maketh  but  small  ioaroeis  about  90.  miles  a  day: 
li.,  VoL  11.  L  p.  343.  1600   if  any  carouan  or  multitude  of  merchants  will 

passe  those  deserts,  they  are  bound  to  pay  certaine  custome:  John  Porv,  Tr. 
Let't  Hut.  AJr.,  y,  as.  1614  Also  we  bad  tbought  to  haue  gone  along  with 
a  Canauand  of  foure  hundred  and  6fty  strong :  R.  Covsrte.  Voyagt,  p.  30. 
1610  Karawam,  Cons^dM,  a  company  of  .merchants  going  together  for  tradinjgi 
with  a  great  number  of  Horses,  Camels,  and  Mules:  wrBsDWELL,  .<4nt5.  Tru^ 
1616  setting  for  the  CaruoH  vnto  Mrcka ;  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  108  (163a). 
1666  the  fndiam  commerce  by  Merchants  was  brought  to  Sttmarttmd,  and 
thoice  by  Carraoan  with  extream  charge,  toil  and  hazara  lemov'd  to  Trtptmond : 
Sia  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  38  (1677).  16M  and  in  two  and  thirty  hours, 

foing  the  CarocoM-pace,  1  arrived  at  Sutz:  Tr.  Tavemifr^s  Trav.,  VoL  11.  p.  x. 
714  a  Caravan  passed  by  in  its  way  from  Mecca:  SptcUttor,  No.  631,  Dec  10, 
t.  879/a  (Morley).  1761   The  sentiment  might  easily  have  come...to  Tor  or 

ues,  towns  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and  fiom  thence  by  karrawans  to  Coptos : 
Sterne,  Tritt.  Skand.,  tv.  61.    [Davies]  1797    As  we  descended  we  saw 

two  caravans,  who  had  pitched  their  waggons  on  the  side  of  the  mountain : 
SouTHEV,  JLrtf.  dtir.  Resid,  in  S/aiti,  p.  104.  1830  a  caravan  of  merchants: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trax.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi  p.  183.  1846  when  the  caravan 
arrives  in  small  villaga  it  attracts  immediate  notice:  Foro,  Hamttk,  Stain, 
Pl  I.  p.  38.  *1878    The  caravan  now  guided  by  the  Balizy  tribe :  Timtt, 

Mayia    [St] 

2.  a  fleet  of  ships. 

1688  we  staled  40  dayes  (br  ptouiding  a  CaraiMin  of  borics  to  go  to  Baifkn : 
T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  Frtderidt  Voy.,  fol.  39  r*.  1636   the  Camuan  of 


CARBINE 


lit.  p.  9x4. 

Hoi 


U19   He  had  lost  half 


Fngau :  PtmcHAS,  PUgriwu,  VoL  i.  Bit. 

his  crew  in  his  last  Egyptian  caravan:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  19 

<i8»>X 

3.    a  troop,  company,  or  flock. 

1667  Part  loosly  wing  the  Region,  part  more  wise  |  In  common,  ran|fd  in 
figure  wedge  their  way.. .and  set  forth]  Their  Aerie  Caravan  high  over  Seas  | 
nying,  and  over  Ijmds :  Milton,  P.  I,.,  vii.  428  (1705).  1704   They  [the 

gods]  travel  in  a  caravan,  more  or  less  together:  Swirr,  Battlt  Bkt.,  Wics., 
p.  105/1  (1869X  1764   his  letters  lie  very  often  till  enough  are  assembled  to 

compose  a  jolly  caravan:  HoR.  Walpole,  LctUrt,  VoL  iv.  p.  306  (185^). 
1776  On  the  way  firom  Teoados  we  were  amused  by  vast  caravans  or  companies 
of  cranes  passing  high  in  the  air;  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Atia  Minor,  p.  as. 
1809  The  Boh^nian  travels  much.  Some  as  dealers  in  glass,  who  go  as  &r  as 
England  and  Italy,  and  some  as  basket  and  sieve-maken.  1  have  met  with  large 
caravans  of  these  00  the  Upper  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands:  Maty,  Tr.  Ritt- 
itct/t  Trm.  G*rm.,  Let.  xxix.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  ij6.  1880  In  moving 
from  Ravenna  to  Pisa,  Lord  Byron's  caravan  consisted  of  7  servants,  5  carriages, 

horses,  a  monkey,  a  buU-doi;,  a  mastifi',  a  cats,  3  peafowl,  a  harem  of  hens : 

Calt,  Li/t  a/Byrtu,  p.  m. 


3. 

4.  a  covered  waggon  (in  this  sense  the  word  is  now  often 
shortened  to  van),  applied  originally  to  vehicles  for  con- 
veying a  number  of  people,  then  to  waggons  containing 
animals  and  other  objects  for  exhibition,  then  to  waggons  for 
conveying  goods,  and  lastly  to  wooden  houses  on  wheels 
such  as  gipsy-carts. 

1674  Otranm  or  KarmmH  (Fr.  caravant).. .<S  kite  corruptly  used  with  us 
for  a  land  of  Waggon  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from  London:  Blount, 
Gioueer.  17M^  my  caravan  sets  out  with  my  household  stuff  on  Monday : 

HoR.  WALFOLE.  Lttttn,  VoL  11.  p.  so  (1857).  bef.  1783  In  coaches,  cara- 

vans, and  hoys,  I  Flyto  the  coast  for  daily,nightly  ioys:  CowpBR,^«/sV., Poems, 
VoLlp.3o((i8o8X  1818  Itwasalargesociable,wliat  they  ased  to  call  their 
caravan:  M.  Edgsworth,  Patrvnaft,  VoL  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  17s  (183O1  _  1831 
Caravans,  on  Springs  and  Guarded,  for  the  conveyance  of  Goods  only,  in  39  hours 
to  London:  Livtrfool Dirtciory,  in  N.  b^Q.,  7thSer.,  v.  Jan.  a8,  1889,  p.  71/s. 
1836  two  enormous  crimson  carriages,  a  Imtzska,  and  a  large  caravan :  Lord 
Beaconspield,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  v.  <£.  viiL  p.  aa6  (1881X  *1878  the  ragged 

tents  and  caravans  at  Dulwich :  Echo,  May  aa,  p.  s.  [St] 

Variants,  carvatu,  carvana,  16,  17  ca  carouan,  17  c  car- 
rauattd,  karawan,  karavan,  caraiaH,caruaft,  carravan,  i8  c. 
karrawan, 

«caraTaiice,  ga]:(a)Tance,  calavance,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp. 
^ar^<»i.g<7,=*chick-i>ea':  name  of  sundry  kinds  of  peas  and 
sm^  beans.  The  corrupt  spellings  with  /,  II  for  r  seem 
to  be  due  to  American  pronunciation. 

1600  great  store  of  victuals,  of  gamansos,  peasoo,  and  some  wine:  R.  Hak- 
luvt, yoyaget,  VoL  in.  p.  8x7.        1633  garvances,  or  small  pcaze  or  beanes,  in 
abondance:  R.  Cooes,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.         •  —  - 
Candeesof  CnuusxcM:  PoRCUAS, /*!" 

we  would  not  trust  them,,  they  came  aboard  our  ships,  daring  t 
their  Caooos  btooglu  us  Cocoes,  Mangoes,  Jacks,  green  Pepper,  Caravanoe, 


IfoL  11.  p.  3ti  (1883).  1636   rwentie  sixe 

,  PiffrimttVoL  i.  Bk.  v.  p.  638.      1666  seeing 
me  aboard  our  ships,  daring  to  trust  us ;  and  in 
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1  other  sorts  of  Pnbe:  Stat,  S4 


BuSbls,  Hens,  Eggs,  and  other  things :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv.,  p.  333  (1677). 
—  fruit.. .resembling  the  Gynny  B^ns  or  Carravanoes,  but  safe-guarded  with 
sharp  prickles:  *^.,  p.  38a.  1668  ail  the  sorts  of  earavances,  calaburos  and 

Sounls :  EvELVNf  Ccrrts^.,  VoL  iii.  p.  ao6  (1873).  1719  I  was  forc'd  to  give 
lem  an  extraordinary  meal  every  day,  either  of  Farina  or  calavances,  which  at 
once  made  a  considerable  consumption  of  our  vrater  and  firing:  Shblvockb, 
Vojfoge,  6a.  [Vule]  1788  But  garvancos  are  jirepared  in  a  different  manner, 
notber  do  they  grow  soft  like  other  pulse,  by  boiUng:  Dr.  T.  Shaw,  Trav.,^.  140 
(t7S7X  (<^.1  1774  Wh^  I  asked  any  of  the  men  of  Doty  why  they  bad  no 

gaitlens  of  plaintains  and  Kalavansas...!  learnt... that  the  Haraforas supply  them ; 
T.  Forrest,  Voy.  Nmi  Crfu'wo,  109.    \ih.\         1814  any  Beans  called  Kic' 
French  Beans,  Tares,  Lcntiles,  Callivances,  and  all  other  sorts  of  Pull 
Geo.IfI.,i:.i6.  [«.) 

Variants,  17  c.  garuanso,  garvance,  grauance,  carraeuance, 
garavance,  18  c.  calavance,garvaH(o,  kalavansa,  19  c.  colli- 
vance. 

*caraTansera(l),  sb.:  Pers.  j^dnoilM-xardT'.o 'palace':  a 
building  for  the  shelter  and  accommodation  of  caravans, 
also,  metaph.  and  extended  to  any  bouse  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, any  inn  or  hotel 

1699  we  lay  in  one  of  the  great  Cauartanu  [t  Crauanzaras],  that  were  built 
by  Makonui  Bmtsha  with  so  many  goodly  commodities :  R.  H  akluyt,  Voyagts, 
VoL  II.  L  p.  196.  1613    In  tonttantinople,  Pera  and  (To/o/a... there  an 

Karabassanes  or  Xcnaetochia  four  hundred  and  eighteen;  T.  Coryat,  7ouma/l, 
in CmdititSfVoL  ill.  sig.  xir'itjjS).  1636  wee  came  to  a  Crauansall... lodged 
at  a  Crauanserras:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  ii.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1418.  —  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  MagosiH*  within  some  Caue  or  Crauancera:  iVL  p.  1643.  1684  And 
note  that  neere  all  or  most  of  the  Carranatu-rawt,  are  Tancks  or  couered  ponds 
of  water,  fild  by  the  beneficiall  raunes,  for  the  vse  and  drink  of  Trauellers;  SlR 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  ji.  1663   The  Prrsiant  call  those  places  Cara- 

vaHseras^aaid  they  are  as  the  Ventas  in  Sfiain,  and  serve  for  Inns  upon  the  High- 
J.  Davibs,  AmiaisaJmt  TVov.,  Bk.  v.  p.  i;a  (1669X         1668  we  found 

,      S» 

Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  117  (r677X  1684  ten  or  twelve  wretched  Caravans- 
sorraMs,  that  is,  great  Banis...wluae  hundreds  of  men  are  foundpel-mel  together 
with  their  Hones:  Tr.  Tavemier't  Trav.,  VoL  II.  p.  73.  1713  a  Hou.se  that 
changes  its  Inhabitants  so  often,  and  receives  sucK  a  perpetual  Succession  of 
Guests,  is  not  a  Palace  but  a  Caravansary:  SpKiatar,iio,  aSo,  Jan.  31,  p.  416 
(MorleyX  1716     For  the  spacious  mansion,  like  a  Turkisn  Caravanserah, 

entertains  the  vagabond  with  only  bare  lodging:  Pops,  Wis.,  VoL  viii.  p.  34 
(187a).  1741  Besestains  (Places  like  our  Oianjges,  for  selling  Wares)  (Caravan- 
serais (Houses  of  Hospitality)  Seraglios :  J.  Ozsll^  Tr.  Toumtforfs  Voy.  Levant, 
Vol.  IL  p.  155.  1776  we  came  m  view  of  a  ruined  caravansera  or  building  for 
the  reception  of  travellers :  R.  Chandler,  Trav,  Asia  Minor,  p.  zii.  1798 

Foreign  merchants... transact  their  business  in  caravanseras;   or  large  square 


J.  Morse,  ATnsr.  Univ.  Gsogr,,  VoL  11.  p.  170  (1796).  13(X)  But  not  in 
sumptuous  caravansanr  I  The  adventurer  idles  tnere :  Southev,  Tkaia&a,  v.  369. 
1887  Not  a  Pakce  but  a  Ouavansera:  Carlylb,  Fr.  Rev..  VoL  il  Bk.  v. 
ch.  ix.  p.  173  (1888).  1888  Much  individuality  can  hardly  be  expected  in  a 
temporaiy  lodgin^^  mere  caravansary  in  life's  journey :  M.  E.  Bradixin,  Golden 

Ctuf,  VoL  t  ch.  viit  p.  ass- 
Variants,  17  c  karabassary,  crauanserra,  crauancera,  car- 
rauans-raw,  caravans-serraJt,  caravanseraA,  i8, 19  cc.  cara- 
vansary. 

(»ravella,  f ^. :  It:  a  Turkish  frigate. 

1798  ao  caravellas:  J.  Morsb,  Amtr.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  IL  p.  463  (1796). 
1819  One  of  his  caravellas.  stationed  before  Naupliiu  by  chance  espied  our  domgs, 
and  immediately  gave  us  cnase:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  l  cIl  L  p.  a4  (1890). 

'caraway,  (j.  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  carui,  fr.  Arab. 
karavdya,  said  to  be  fr.  Gk.  mptop. 

1.  name  C|f  an  umbelliferous  plant,  Carum  carui,  biennial, 
belonging  to  the  parsley  family ;  also,  attrib. 

1440  carwy  herbe :  Prompt.  Parv.  (Way).  1636  Cara  Th'is  herbe  is  called 
Ou«iway:^fr&i/i;pr.  by  R.  Banckes,  sig.  Bivro.  I1B40  Fenell  sede  }  .L 
Careway  sedes  S  .L :  Tr.  Vigis  Lytell  Practyct,  sig.  A  iii  V.  1646  Daucus... 
for  the  other  kindes  ye  may  vse  carawey  seede:  W.  Turner,  Names  0/  Heriu 
1660  Carui...(Uruy:  A.  Askham,  Litis  Hertall,  sig.  B  vii  v*.  1601   The 

wild  Caraway,  named  Oicalia  or  Leontine:  Holland,  Tr.  Pliis.  N.  H.,  Bk.  as, 
ch.  XX,  Vol.  II.  p.  a3a.  1637  Adding  a  little  Coriander  Seed,  aiKt  Carraway 

Seed,  and  a  very  little  Saffron :  Bacon,  Nat,  Hist.,  Cant  L  4  S4. 

2.  the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  Carum  carui. 

1648  (Carwayes  bene  hoote  and  drye  in  the  thyrde  degree;  Trahbron.  Ti; 
Vigo's  Chirurf.,  foL  dxxxvii  i;«/a.  1648   (!arcum...b  called  in  englishe 

(^Brruwayes...m  French  Carui.  the  podcaiies  cal  it  also  Carui;  W.  Turner, 
Nasmts  a/  Heris.  1663  DUl,  FenneU,  wflde  C^arwayes;  W.  Wards,  Tr. 
Alessids Seer.,  Pt  in.  foL  14  r".  —  Anjroe, «ar»<V  FenneU:  iK.,foL  xyr*.  1691 
Akarmnaa,  CCarrowaies:  Percivall,  BibliatK  Hisp. 

3.  an  article  of  food  flavored  with  caraway. 
1697  a  dish  of  caraways:  Shake.,  II  Hen.  IV.,  v.  3,  3. 

(arUne  (—  -L),  carabine  (^  .=.  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  carabine : 
a  short  fire-arm  used  by  cavalry  and  artillery;  also,  in 
combin.  and  attrib.  Identical  in  form  with  the  Anglicised 
instances  of  Fr.  carabin,='a.  carabineer'. 

1606  The  names  of  Lances,  Carabines,  pykes,  muskets:  Verstbcan,  Dee. 
InUlL,  i.3i(\(at).    [N.E.D.]  1648  uieir  pistols  and  Carabines  at  the  firat 

charge  doe  great  execution :  Parlt.  Scant  cammnnicating  JnteU,  to  tie  Xingdom. 
June  90 — a;,  Na  i,  p.  5.  1644  lor  whom  [i.e.  the  rogues]  we  were  all  well 
appointed  with  our  carabines:  Evelyn,  Diasy,  VoL  L  p.  6s  (1873).  —  the  soldiei* 
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CARBONADA 


at  th«  gnard  took  our...carUne*:  ii.,  p.  64.  16M  BroB^t  in  their  chiMrcn 

tf<mu,  A'w/Uttles,  |  To  purchase  Swordt,  CarHntt  and  Piitott:  S.  Bdtlsk, 
ffudihvt,  Pt.  II.  Cant  ii.  p.  133.  1T41  one  very  indifferent  Carabine  with  a 
Lock:  J.  OzELL,  Tr.  Tanmt/ortt  Vof.  Lnani,  Vol  ni.  p.  313. 

carbonada,  Sp. ;  carbonado  (^±-U.  r.),  Eng.  it.  Sp.  carbo- 
nada  (with  the  usual  i6,  \^  cc.  change  of  Sp.  -a  to  -o) :  sb. : 
a  piece  of  meat  sliced  and  broiled. 

1690  I  will  make  thee  slice  the  brawns  of  thy  arms  into  carbonadoes  and  eat 
them:  Marlowi,  /  TamturL,  Wks.,  p.  39/'  ('865).  1B96  if  I  come  in  his 
(way!  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me:  Shaks.,  /  Htn.  IV.,  v.  3,  6f. 
15M  Carbcnata.^  a  carbonada,  meate  broiled  vpon  the  coles,  a  rasher:  Florio. 
—  BrattwU,  steakes,  collops.  rashers,  or  carbonada*:  ii.  1607  before  Corioli 
he  scotched  him  and  nolchea  him  like  a  carbonado:  Shaks.,  CeritL,  iv.  5,  iM. 
1636  CnrtonaJo,  A  rasher  vpon  the  coales:  Cockbram,  Pt.  I.  (snd  £a.)L 
1769  For  that  I  wear  him  ta  sword]  unemploy'd,  who  longs  I  To  make  a  car. 
bonado  of  the  foes:  B.  Thornton,  Tr.  Plauhu,  VoL  i.  p.  137. 

*carboiiaro,//.  carbonari,  sb. :  It.,  lit.  'collier',  'charcoal- 
burner'  :  a  member  of  a  secret  society  of  Italian  republicans, 
which  originated  at  Naples  early  in  this  century.  Hence 
carbonarism,  the  principles  of  carbonari  or  similar  politicians. 

1819  they  said  at  Venice,  that  I  was  arrested  at  Bologna  as  a  Carh&Haro\ 
Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/t,  Vol.  iv.  p.  346  (iSuX  1831   think  the  Carbonari 

strong  enough  to  beat  the  troops:  ti..  Vol.  v.  p.  63.       18S0    la  not  this  de- 


Carbonari...?  j.  Galt,  L^fe  ^ Bjfrm,  p.  331.  IM9   Emperor  and  kingp 

jacobin  and  carbonan),  alike  cbensbea  aim:  Lord  Bbaconspielo,  ToMcrw^ 


scTiptioo...or  the  conspirators  applicable  to,  as  it  was  probably  derived  from  the 
~  '...?  J.  Galt,  £^  4/i(j»wi,  p.  333.  1849   En  '■' 

jacobm  and  carbonaro,  alflte    •        *  •        -  — 

Bk.  II.  ch.  xiv.  p.  143  (1881X 

1887  Allien,  Foscolo,  Manzoni,  and  others  evoked  sentiments  that  could  not 
be  cr^ed  out  by  Mettemich's  stamping  down  of  Carbonarism:  Atkttuntm, 
Nov.  5,  p.  S97/J. 

carboy,  karboy  {il  j.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  ga>ir)aia,='a. 
glass  wine-flask'  (cased  with  wicker-work) :  a  large  globular 
glass  vessel  protected  with  wicker-work,  chiefly  used  for 
containing  strong  acids  and  other  corrosive  liquids. 

176ft  I  delivered  a  present  to  the  Governor,  consisting  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  with  several  sorts  of  dried  fruits,  and  six  karboys  of  Isfahan  wine ; 
Hanwav,  Trav,,  &V.,  I,  los.  [Yule]  1800  Six  corabahs  of  rose-water: 
SVMBS,  £mi.  to  Ava,  p.  488.  \ii.\  Vai  Carboy  of  Rosewater :  W.  Milburn, 
Oritnt.  Cemm,,  11.  330.    [ij.]         1876  People  who  make  it  [Shiraz  Wnej 

fiencrally  bottle  it  themselves,  or  else  sell  it  in  huge  bottles  called  "Knraba 
olding  about  a  dozen  quarts :  Maccrxgor,  youm.  KkortusoM,  fy^. ,  i.  37.   [£(.] 

carcajou,  ^i-  '•  Fr.  of  Canada :  N.  American  name  of  the 
glutton  or  wolverine ;  also  applied  to  the  American  badger, 
Meits  labradorica,  and  by  Charlevoix  to  the  Canadian  lynx. 

176S  The  Carcajou  who  cannot  bear  the  water  lets  go  his  hoM  immediately: 
Father  Charlevoix,  AaU  Vty.  Canada,  p.  66.  1774  The  war  between 

diese  is  carried  on  not  less  in  Lapland  than  in  North  America,  where  the  rein* 
deer  is  called  the  carriiou  and  the  glutton  the  canajtu :  Goldsmith,  tfat. 
Hitt.,  VoL  I.  p.  341/3  (1840). 

carcaa,  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  carcan :  an  iron  collar  used  as  a 
punishment  (N.  E.  D,),  an  ornamental  collar. 

1684  Carcans  for  blaspbemeis,  chayoes  for  sclaues :  Ixird  Berners,  GeU. 
Bk,  M.  Aunt.,  iv.  Diij  b.    (N.  E.  D.]  1689  New-)eris  Giftis,  in  chenjeis, 

tabuUatis.  ringis,  stanis,  carkannis:  Ld.  Trt€u.  Ace,  in  Pitcaim's  Crim,  THmU^ 
I.  apa  [i^.l  1601  caixjuans  and  such  ornaments  for  their  shoes:  Hollamd, 

Tr.  Pli».  N.  H.,  Bk..33,  ch.  la,  VoL  11.  p.  483.  160S  your  chaines,  cofqnans. 
and  brooches  of  gold :  —  Tr.  Pint.  Uor.,  p.  154.  —  the  brooches,  oollan  ana 
carkans  of  riches  are  any  waics  comparable:  i^,,  p.  ats. 

carcere  dnro,  phr.:  It.,  lit.  'cruel  prison':  severe  im- 
prisonment 

1833  and,  while  the  patriots  of  the  land  he  misruled  were  duuned  to  the 
nUeys,  or  died  the  slow  death  of  the  carart  duro,  could  lead  a  procession  in 
honour  of  the  Madonna:  Laot  Morgan,  Sahtatcr  Rosa,  ch.  UL  p.  31  (1855X 
1834  The  punishment  of  optical  Ubel...is,  for  the  first  offence,  the  carctre  £tn 
for  an  indennite  period:  Edm.  R«v.,  Vol.  39,  p.  389. 

carceres,  sb.  pL :  Lat,  'prisons'.    See  quotation. 

1600  the  barriers  or  carctm,  so  called,  because  th^  hones  stood  there  pent 
and  kep't  in  untill  the  magistrat  gave  the  signall  to  begin  the  course:  Hoixamd, 
Tr.  Lhgr  {Snmm.  Mar.,  Bk.  iv.  ch,  x.\  p.  1376. 

carchi,  sb.:  a  coin  of  Cyprus.    See  quotation. 

U99  These  are  so  plentiiiill  that  when  there  is  no  sUpping,  you  may  buy 
them  for  10.  Carckus,  which  eoine  are  4.  to  a  ytndtian  Soldo,  which  is  peny 
farthing  the  dozen:  Kl  Hakluvt,  yofoftt,  Vol.  il  L  p.  ita 

S'robably  fr.  Turk,  girsh,  ghirsk,   orig.>=the   German 
ar,  now  a  very  small  coin.] 

cardndma,//.  cardndmata,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kopid' 
mtiia:  Med. :  cancer ;  a  disease  of  the  cornea. 

carcoon,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Mahr.  karkan:  a  clerk, 
manager. 

1608  A  carkooo  whom  he  sent  to  me  this  morning:  Welungton,  Lot.,  in 
CSnrw.  Ditf.,  ii.  i6t.    (N.  E.  D.l  1896    My  beneikctor's  chief  cartoon,  or 

clerk :  Hocklbt,  Patuturatie  Mori,  ch.  L  p.  at  (1884X 


CAREER 

cardamtainni,  Lat;  eardainom(e),  cardamtun  (^--), 
En^.  fr.  Lat. :  sb. :  spice  consisting  of  the  aromatic  seeds  of 
various  plants  of  the  Nat  Order  Zingiberaceae,  esp.  (Phar- 
macopoeia) Malabar  cardamom,  the  seed  of  the  Elettaria 
cardamomum. 

1066  miiabolanes,  Cardamome,  Cassia,  and  dyuers  other  kyndes  of  spyces : 
R.  Eden,  AVnv  India,  p.  15  (Arber,  1885).  1668  Mace,  great  Cardaaumum, 
Muske:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  AleuUt  Sicr.,  Pt.  i.  fol.  45  v*.  1663  ten  giaynes 

of  ffasiuriimn,  otherwyse  called  Cardaroum ;  £5.,  Pt.  It.  foL  5  f^.  —  fower 
Vnces  of  Cardamomum,  or  towne  kerse:  ii.,  fol.  38  r*.  1688  there  goeth  out 
of  this  kingdome  of  Cananor,  all  the  Cardomomo,  great  store  of  pepper.  Ginger. 
Hone^ri  T.  Hickooc,  Tr.  C.  FrtdtricKt  Vof.,  fol.  is  V.  UM  Cardamo- 

mum IS  a  kinde  of  spice  which  th^  use  much  \a  India  to  drcsse  with  their  ineates, 
and  commonly  they  have  it  in  their  inouthes  to  chaw  upon:  Tr.  7.  Vtm  Lim. 
ukottn'x  Voy.,  Bk.  L  VoL  11.  p.  66(1885).  U99  Annis  aeedes,  Fennelle,  Car- 
damome: A.  M.,  Tr.  Gaiolhoutr't  Bk.  Pkytickt,  p.  ss/s.  1608  Beskles  two 
sorts  of  the  juniper  berries,  the  greater  &  the  lette,  Cardamomum  and  Calamus : 
Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1319.  1637  Cardamen  is  in  Latine  Nastur- 

tium; And  with  vs  Wattr-Crfssts:  Bacon,  JVo/,  ffitt..  Cent.  iv.  t  354. 

cardarigan.    See  cadarigan. 

cardans  benedictns:  Lat :  name  of  a  plant,  the  Blessed 
Thistle,  supposed  to  cure  many  diseases ;  also  called  simply 
cardnuB,  esp.  in  combin.  or  attrib. 

1648  of  tormentyll,  of  Cardus  benedictns,  of  **  rotes  of  Timic!:  Trahbron, 
Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirurg.,  foL  ccxxviii  ffi.  1668  the  Iiuce  rf  Cardus  imtdictus: 
W.  Warde,  Tr.  AUssids  Seer.,  Pt.  i.  foL  11 »».  —  the  iuice  of  Carduus  btne. 
dsctut:  ii.,  foL  30  r*.         1680  [See  ealaams  il.         1699  that  wolle  which 


?-oweth  in  the  flowers  of  Carduus  Benedictns:  A.  M.,  Tr.  Gairlkouer's  Bk. 
kyiicke,  p.  66/3.  1637   For  Oftniuf,  I  Commend  Beads,  or  Pttas  of  the 

Roots  of  Carduus  Benedictus:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  x.  I  ^3.  1864 

enough  to  make. ..a  Carduus  Posset  [passe]  for  a  univeisall  Medicme:  R.  Whit- 
lock,  Zootomia,  p.  sqi.  1666  I  also  observed  there  [at  Cape  of  Good  Hope] 
store  of  Agrimony,  Betony... Carduus  Benedictns:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Troiv,, 

ers  (t677X        1683  driiOdng  carduus  posset,  then  going  to  bed  and  sweating: 
VELVN,  Diary,  VoL  n.  p.  173  (1873X 

carecole:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  caracoL 

^career  (.:.  a),  car(r)i«r(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  carrOre. 

1.  a  race-course,  a  space  for  riding,  a  course,  a  way. 

1680  It  was  fit  for  him  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  Career:  Sidney,  Arcadia, 
386(1633).    [N.  KD.]  1643   those  Isbuids...in  the  carrere  to  ^rr  [Spain's] 

mines:  Howell,  Instr.  For.  Trav. ,  p.  46  (i86fX  1788  Ceireer,  or  Caritr, 

in  the  manage,  a  place  inclosed  with  a  barrier,  wherein  they  run  the  ting: 
Chambers,  Cycl. 

2.  a  short  gallop  or  charge  at  full  speed  of  a  horse;  by 
extension,  a  charge,  rush,  or  rapid  motion  generally. 

1646  tooke  privelie  there  carier  abowte,  and  violentlie  assailed  the  tents  of 
there  advenaries:  Tr.  Pofydore  VertiTs  Eng.  Hitt.,  VoL  L  p.  $5  (1846).  1679 
he  put  his  horse  in  full  canere  against  him :  North,  Tr,  Ptuteuxk,  p.  309  (1613X 
—  hoping  by  the  fiercencsse  and  fury  of  their  carore,  to  brake  into  tlw  lanke  of 
the  enemies  (of  chariots  "carts"  armed  with  scythes]:  ii.,  p.  955.  1683  For 

it  is  not  reason,  that  a  good  hone  should  be  the  lesae  esteemed,  for  that  the  ryder 
knoweth  not  how  to  make  him  runne  hys  carrier:  —  Tr.  Guevards  Dial  0/  Princes, 
sig.  Cv^ro.  1889  the  l>olphines...fetcht  their  carreers  on  the  calmed  waues : 
R.  Greene,  Menafktn,  p.  33  (1880X  1690  hofses...after  the  first  shtinck  at 
the  entring  of  the  buUett  doo  pass  their  Carrire,  as  though  they  had  verie  litle  or 
00  hurt:  Sir  J.  Smythe,  Certain  Discourses,  p.  33  (Camd.  Soc.,  1843).  1691 
and  when  these  of  the  first  ranks  baue  discharged  their  Pistolets,  making  Carier 
&  being  charged,  they  place  themselues;  Garrard,  Art  PVarre,  p.  118,  1691 
To  stop,  to  start,  to  pass  carier:  Harrington,  Orl,  Fttr.,  xxxvuL  35.  [Nares] 
1698  nee  stoppes,  when  bee  shoulde  make  a  full  careere:  R.  -Haydockb,  Tr. 
Lomatiut,  Bk.  IL  p.  81.  1698  Caritra,  a  careere  of  a  hone:  Florio.  1607 
some  sudden  stop  in  passing  a  Cariere :  TovsBLL.Four'/.  Beasts,  p.  308.  1667 
Defi'd  the  best  of  Panim  Chivalry  |  To  mortal  Combat,  or  carriere  with  Lance : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  766  (1705X  1810  The  Wmds  who  swept  in  wild  career  on 
high  I  Before  iu  presence  check  their  charmed  force:  Soothby,  Kekasna,  57. 

2  a.    metaph.  a  freak  of  fancy. 

1678 — 80  Extra  iocum,  and  to  leave  thessame  stale  karrecres :  Gab.  Harvey, 
Lett.  Bk.,  p.  7S  (1884X  1609  The  King  is  a  good  King,  bnt...he  passes  some 
humors,  and  carreeres:  Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  u.  z,  13a. 

3.  a  regular  course  or  motion,  speed  (in  the  phrases,  in 
full  career,  with  full  career). 

1600  ran  amaine  with  fiill  carriere  upon  the  Consul:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  II.  p,  48.  —  nm  his  horse  with  full  cariere:  H.,  Bk.  x^  355.  1603  Ay, 
will-they  nill-they.  follow  their  carreres:  J.  Sylvester,  It.  jHu  Bartas,  p.  99 
1668  bow  suddenly  they  [/.<,  toe  skaters]  stop  m  fiill  career  upon  the 


Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol,  1.  p.  394  (1873! 
carriere;  but  prXMtiating  himself.. .the  Se 
passage:  Sir  Th.  '. 


1666   there  the  Sea  stopped  hb 
parted  in  two  and  yielded. ..a  safe 


amere:   but  dtxx  _         „     .  _.      _       .  ___..._,_  

Herbert,  Vintp.,  p.  S9  (1677).  1667  the  Sun  I  Declin'd 

was  hasting  now  vrith  prone  carreer]  To  th'  Ocian  Isles:  Milton,  A  L,,  tv. 
353  (tToSX 

4.    metapk.  the  course  of  action,  continuous  activity,  the 
signal  part  of  an  active  course  (esp.  withy%«//). 

1694  at  the  first  your  carire  was  not  the  best:  Lett,  t/ BK*.  A*  yat.,  p.  30 
(Camd.  Soc,,  1849).  1699  Shall  ijuips  and  sentences.. .awe  a  man  from  the 

careere  of  his  humourt  Shaks.,  Muck  Ado,  iL  3,  aja  1611  stopping  the 
Cariere  |  Of  Laughter,  with  a  sigh:  —  Wint.  Tale,  i.  3,  386,  bef.  1788  mter- 
nose  their  authoritative  Testimony  to  give  the  Career  cX  the  others  a  Check ; 
R.  North,  Exeumen,  p,  L  (1740),  1M6  he  finished  his  desolating  career  by 
blowing  up  the  fortifications:  Ford,  HanAk.  .'S^asss,  Pt.  l  p.  473. 
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CAREME 

5.  a  line  or  course  of  life  systematically  pursued,  a  pro- 
fessional employment,  a  road  to  distinction  or  fortune. 

«cartaDte,  si. :  Fr. :  Lent. 

1T8T  What  cannot  airivc  ben  •  mooth  befantbecaKme,  would  mix  its  sale: 
Th.  JcpraRsox,  Wrilim,  VoL  ii.  p.  207  (tSjoX  I860    If  congreises  were 

held  tnttiit  comiU,  witn  a  upper  worthy  Cartmc,  thejr  might  coma  to  lome- 
thing:  Ouida,  StnUhmtn,  Vol.  i.  cb.  nii.  p.  13a. 

carena,  sb. :  Sp. :  careening. 

1600  I  caused  them  to  bring  them  bto  a  good  harbour,  &  to  giue  the  carena 
to  the  shippe  called  Saxct  Pettr,  &  to  mend  all  things  that  were  needfnll: 
R.  HakluvT(  Vojiartt,  VoL  iiL  p.  437.  —  The  sbippe...mu(t  giue  a  Canna, 
as  they  call  it  m  the  S^mish  tongue,  which  is  in  Englisn,  she«  must  be  throughly 
calked,  and  fcn><ied...The  Camuro  or  the  Calker:  ii.,  p.  S64. 

carat,  sb. :  Lat  (properly  xr^  ^'"S:  P^*^'  *'*'^-  of  carire, 
='to  be  wanting*):  a  mark  like  the  Fr.  circumflex  accent  A 
used  by  scholars  and  writers  to  show  where  a  corrected 
omission  or  an  addition  is  to  be  inserted.  It  is  pronounced 
usually  like  the  vegetable  carrot;  cf.  Shaks.,  J/^rry  Wives, 
iv.  I,  SS>  "Evans.  Remember,  William;  focative  is  caret 
[=' vocative  is  wanting"].    Quick.   And  thaf s  a  good  root". 

1681  Cant,  (Lat.)  ilvianitth,  is  the  name  lor  this  mark  (  a  )  which  is  made  in 
writing,  where  any  thmg  is  wanting,  left  out,  or  interlined ;  or  to  show  where  an 
interlineation  comes  in:  Bloont,  Gbatetr.  VtVI  CARET,  among  gram- 

marians,  a  character.. .signifying  that  something  is  added  on  the  margu,  or 
interlined,  which  ought  to  come  m  where  the  caret  stands:  Encyc.  Brit. 

Cknx,  pi.  c&ric88,  sb. :  Lat :  sedge,  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  Nat  Order  Cyperacecu. 

1888  green  with  the  messes  and  caiices  of  Arctic  vegetation :  E.  K.  Kanb, 
\tt  Grimutt Sjcfci.,  ch.  xriiL  p.  136. 

carga,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  load,  a  large  measure  of  weight  Some- 
times Anglicised  as  cargo. 

1600  The  Indians  of  this  country  pay  the  king  thdr  tribote  in  tmtmt,  gining 
him  foure  hundred  cnrgat,  and  euenr  cttrra  is  34000  almonds,  whidi  <arra  S 
woorth  in  Mtxice  thirty  pieces  of  reak  of  plate:  R.  HAKLtlVT^<>«r^<,  VoL  III. 
p.  457.  ITSS  Carwo  alio  denote*  a  weight  used  in  Spain  and  Tunty,  amounting 
to  about  300  English  pounds:  Chahssrs,  CycL,  Sup^L  1811  The  ordinary 
price  paid  for  wheat  upon  the  &im,  in  New  Smu,  is  about  4  or  5  dollars  thie 
carga  or  load :  EiUn.  /lev.,  VoL  19,  p.  157.  Iin8  we  again  mounted  our  mules, 
but  as  the  capataz  was  very  slow  in  loading  the  cargas,  ftode  on  with  one  of  the 
party :  C  apt.  Head,  Pam/aj,  p.  175.  1881  The  price  of  maiie  is  five  dollars 
the  carga  or  mule  load:  Hbrndom,  AmaMOH,  Pt  1.  p.  71  (1854)1 

caigaaon,  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cargoMon,  cargofon. 

1.  load  of  a  ship,  freight,  cargo. 

1B8S  euery  ship  the  fourth  part  of  her  Cargason  in  money:  In  R.  Hakluyt's 
Veyagit,  VoL  11.  L  p.  146.  1M8  The  Broker  that  hath  receiued  his  Carratett, 
commaundeth  his  seruants  to  earn  the  Marchaunts  furniture  for  his  house  home : 
T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  FmUricKt  Voy.,  foL  5  v.  1681  she  [a  Letter]  was  to 

me,  as  a  Ship  richly  laden  fix>m  Lcndan  useth  to  be  to  our  Maichants  here,  and 
I  oteemherCargazon  at  no  lessavalue:  HowBU,  Ltti.,  i.  xxviiL  p.  S4(>'4SX 
Vm  I  deltvcied  so  tmia  phue  bar*  to  Mr.  Eaton,  and  is  taru  of  rnonw  sent  m 
cargeion,  Mr.  Wickham  laving  iw  tais  before.  And  I  aelivered  the  mvois  or 
cargeson  of  goodes:  R.  Cocks,  i)i<ify,  VoL  i.  p.  53(1883).  inS  their  ships 
Ca>s»SM>...was  as  followeth :  Pvschas,  Pilgrtmt^iH.  i.  Bk.  ill  p.  306.  16M 
tlie  Caf-mtrduutt  and  Pmttr  hath  tiw  chaige  of  all  the  Caragasotme  or 
Merchandize:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wk*.,  p.  789  (1884X  1642  make  tbur  retumc 
in  Aptt  and  Owlet,  m  a  caigazon  of  Ccm/umentt  and  Cringec,  at  some  huge 
nonstioas  Ptriwigt:  Howell,  Imir.  Per.  Tran.,  p.  £7  (1869).  18M   the 

English  Ship  /'<>>n...perisht  in  the  Port  with  all  her  Cargaiood:  —  ParUtne^., 
Pt.  IL  p.  40. 

2.  a  bill  of  lading. 

1888  diese  merchants  assoone  as  they  are  come  to  land,  doo  glue  the  cargason 
of  all  their  goods  10  that  Broker:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FreJtricSt  Vey.,  foL  5  r'. 

*caiSO  {JLJ.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  carga,='lo!id',  'burden', 
'freight'.    Gradually  supplanted  cargason. 

1.  freight,  load  of  a  ship;  also,  inetaph.  and  attrib.  and 
in  combinations. 

1687  As  we  had  Cause  to  suspect  him  for  the  Cask,  so  wee  had  for  the 
Cargo:  R.  Ligon,  BariaJcet,  8.    rN.KD.]  be£  1670    O  Planet-bkuted 

Wits,  to  think  their  Cargo  could  be  preserved  in  the  shipwrack  of  the  wh<4e 
ICingdom !  J.  Hack«t,  .,**>.  WiUiami,  Pt.  11.  193,  p.  aa6  (i(»3).  1686  my 

Cat,  and  my  Bale  of  Dice:  For  that's  all  my  Car^:  IrURPKV^  Commmw. 
iy»m.,l.p.j.  1897  I  had. ..never  so  many  or  fiur  (things]  as  in  this  cargo: 
EvcLVN,  Cerret/..  Vol.  ill.  p.  368  (iStsX  1708  Whereas  if  the  King  wouM 
he  a  little  reasonable,  as  he  was  the  first  and  second  time  I  was  there,  we  could 
<*^  JWO**  of  tiw  whole  Cargo:  Tr.  Bttmem'e  Gumea,  Let.  xix.  p.  36a. 
1790  Thither  may  whole  cargoes  of  nectar  (liquor  of  life  and  longevity  I)  by 
mortals  cali'd  spaw-water,  be  conveyed :  Po»,  Lettert,  p.  184  (f  737X  1742 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  high  Court  of  Chancery  (a  gross  cargo  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  lord  keeper):  R.  North,  Livtt  e/Norllu,  p.  49  (iSsI).  hef.  17ta  But 
ah !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  ptay'r,  |  For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of 
despair:  (^wpbr,  Ckarttf,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  13s  (1808X  1806  receiving  in 

return,  six  months  afkermrds,  a  cargo  of  novels:  Bsrbsporo,  Miteria,  Vd.  L 
p.  35  Uth  Ed.),        *1876  on  board  a  cargo  boat:  TViwrr,  Nov.  34.  [St.] 

2.  a  bill  of  lading. 

1678  \Jrma:tOK,  Lot.  Diet.    [N.E.D.] 
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eaxibe,  sb.  See  quotation.  Cotmve  gives  the  word  at 
Fr.  for  the  "most  biting  kind  of  Indian  pepper". 

1604  Thereisof  this /4jr<  [or  Indian  pepper]  of  divers*  ooloors,  some  is  greene, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  of  a  bummg  color,  which  theycali  Cartbe,  the 
which  is  extnamely  shaipe  and  biting:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  UAcatta't  HUt. 
iy.  Indies,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  a39(i88oX 

caribon,  sb. :  Fr.  of  Canada:  the  reindeer  of  N.  America. 

1768  Champlain  speaks  of  hunting... the  (Caribou ;  Father  Charlevoix, 
Acct.  Vey.  Caitada,  D.  66.  1774  The  war  between  these  is  carried  on  not  less 
in  Lapland  than  in  North  America,  where  the  rein^leer  is  called  the  carrihou 
and  iMgluitoH  the  carcajou :  GoLIisiiiTH,  Nat.  Hist.,  VoL  i.  p.  341/a  (i84o)> 

*eailcatiira,  It ;  caricature  (J--- ^),  Eng.  fr.  It :  sb. : 
lit.  'a  loading'. 

1.  abstr.  the  method  or  process  in  Art  of  producing  a 
grotesque  or  ludicrous  likeness  by  exaggeration  of  special 
details;  also,  by  extension,  a  grotesque  and  exaggerated 
delineation  in  words. 

bef.  1682  Pieces  and  Draujriits  in  Caricainra,  of  Princes,  Cardinals  and 
bmous  Men :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  xiu.  p.  loi  (i686)l  1786  Draw  them 
like:  for,  I  assure  you,  |  Yon  will  need  no  cat'catura:  Swipt,  Poems,  VHts., 
VoL  X.  p.  557  (1814)1  1742  let  us  examine  the  works  of  a  comic  history  painter, 
with  those  performances  which  the  Italians  call  Caricatnra...Now  what  Caricatura 
b  in  painting,  Burlesque  is  in  writing:  Fibldimc,  yos.  Aitdrem,^  Pref.,  Wks., 
VoL  v.  p.  IS  (1806).  beC  1784  several  petsoos  were  depicted  m  caricatura: 

—  H^.,  VoL  IV.  p.  340  (1806X  1787  His  genius  for  likenesses  in 

caricature  is  astonishbg:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  VoL  ill.  p.  71  (1857X  1792 
taking  off  and  holding  up  the  solemninr  and  self-importance  of  aadi  pnfessiaa  in 
caricature:  H.  Brooke,  Feolo/Qual.,  VoL  v.  p.  100. 

2.  concr.  a  likeness  in  which  cert^n  details  are  exagge- 
rated so  as  to  produce  a  ludicrous  or  grotesque  effect ;  idso, 
metaph.  a  similar  description  of  words. 

1712  those  burlesque  pictures  which  the  Italians  call  caricaturas ;  where  the 
art  coittisls  in  prsserymg,  amidst  distorted  propvortioas  and  aggiavated  features, 
some  distinguisning  likeness^of  the  person,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  transform 
the  most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most  odious  monster;  Spectator,  No.  537, 
Nov.  15,  VoL  VI.  p.  55  (t8a6)L  1718   instead  of  laaiaiaCaricaturaes  of 

Peoples  Faces:  Richardson,  Tktor.  Paintint,f.  198.  1728  Another  book 
consists  chiefly  of  Caricatnraes  or  Droll-heads:  —  Statues,  Av.,  in  I  lair,  p.  24. 
1796  Vour  map  is  as  much  a  caricatwa  of  Bibury:  Swipt,  in  Pope^  fCts., 
VoL  VII.  p.  8t  (1871X  1748  several  earicatunu  of  the  French:  HOR.  Wal- 

POLE,  Letters,  Vol.  u.  p.  138  (1857X  1761  I  love  la  belie  nature;  Rembrandt 
paints  caricaturas :  LoRD  Chesterpibld,  Lettirt,  VoL  IL  No.  34,  p.  148  (1774X 
1771  O  what  a  caniM/»ns  I  Smollett, /fKM/i.  Cil,  p,  io7/s(i882X  1772 
Like  Hamlet  in  the  play,  you  produce  two  pictures ;  you  tell  us,  that  one  is  not 
like  the  Duke  of  Bedfora ;  then  you  bring  a  most  hideous  caricatura,  and  tell  us 
of  the  resemblance :  but  multum  abiuMt  imago:  Junius,  Letters,  VoL  l  No. 
zxvL  p.  191.  1777    I  must  own  I  had  made  1 

!:Xo; 


,  1777    I  must  own  I  had  made  a  caricature  of  the  picture  you 

sent  me:  Lord  Chesterpibld,  Lett.  (Tr.  b.  Fr.V  Bk.  i.  No.  lix.  Misc.  Wks., 
VoL  IL  p.  174  (1777).  1818    In  every  various  form  of  paragraph,  pamphlet, 

and  caricature,  both  his  character  and  peraon  were  held  up  to  odium:  Byron,  in 
Mooce's  Life,  VoL  in.  p.  316  (1833X  1816  almost  all  these  prints  are  rather 

caricatures  of  ancient  art  than  a  nuthfiil  copy  of  its  perfections:  J.  Dallaway, 
QfStmt.A'SctU/lt.,p.atj.  1884  Caricatures  of  the  students,  of  course,  were 
passing  constantly  among  them:  Thackbrav,  Newcomet,  VoL  l  ch.  xviL  p.  197 
U879X 

2  <i.  an  object  regarded  as  a  ludicrous  or  exaggerated 
copy  of  another  object 

1788  I  behold  with  indignation  the  sturdy  conquerors  of  France  shrunk  and 
dwindled  into  the  imperfect  mimics,  or  ridiculous  caricaturas,  of  all  its  levity  t 
Lord  Chbstbrpield,  in  Common  Sense,  No.  93,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  l  p.  99 
('777X  1809  This  want  of  interest  in  usual  virtues  and  vices,  this  insensioility 
to  the  little  events  of  ordinary  life,  oblige  the  German  to  look  for  strong  emotions 
and  caricatures  to  enurtain  him  on  the  stage :  Matv,  Tr.  RiesiecKs  Trav.  Germ., 
Let.  viiL    Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  33. 

caricoll:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  caracoL 

*carids,  sb.:  Lat.:  decay  (in  a  living  organism),  esp.  of 
bones  or  teeth. 

1888  Suche  trees  are  never  infected  with  the  disease  of  trees  that  the  Latinet 
lie  cvrwt,... being  but  a  certainc  putrifacti 
meot:  R.  Eden,  Voyofei,  Av,,  foL  an  V. 

*cariIlon  {—-L^  -ll-^-fy-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  carillon, 
partly  naturalised. 

1.  an  arrangement  of  bells  and  machinery  for  producing 
a  kind  of  chime,  in  which  four  bells  can  be  struck  at  once  by 
means  of  the  hands  and  feet  or  by  mechanism. 

1776  Tho'  I  know  Dr.  Bumey  treats  all  Carillons  with  sovereign  contempt, 
I  confess  I  was  much  pleased  with  these :  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  37.  —  an 
accurate  history  of  the  carillons  and  cfaurch<kKk :  ii.,  App.,  p.  15.  1888  tile 
sound  of  the  carillons:  Re^.  on  a  Ramile  to  Germany,  Introd.,  p.  la 

2.  music  played  on  bells  by  the  above  contrivance. 

1797  CARILLONS,  a  species  of  chimes  frequent  in  the  low  countries,  IM>>' 
ticnlarly  at  Ghent  and  AJitwcrp,  and  played  en  a  number  of  bells  in  a  belfray, 
forming  a  complete  series  or  scale  of  tones  and  semitones,  like  those  on  the  haipsi- 
chord  and  organ.  There  arc  petals  (rtej  communicating  with  the  great  bells,  upon 
wbuh  the  c^illonemr  with  hb  feet  J>lays  the  bass  to  spnghtly  ain,  performed  with 
the  two  hands  upon  the  upper  speaes  of  keys:  Eucyc.  Brit.  1868  the  bells 

were  still  ringing  the  cunew  with  low  mellow  cnants  and  carillons:   Ouida, 


caule  £»rwr,... being  but  a  certaine  putrifaction  by  reason  of  a  wateryshe  nurysb* 
~    "       1,^0}  -         -  • 
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StrmUmert  Vol.  I.  ch.  U.  p.  3a  1887  Ending  as  It  does  with  a  eariUoH  of 

weddbg  bells.. .)t  is  scarcely  a  "tragi-comedy":  Atktnxum,  Nor.  96,  p.  711/1. 

3.  a  musical  instrument  or  part  of  a  musical  instrument 
which  imitates  a  set  of  bells. 

18U  CarilUm  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  small  keyed  instrumeot  to  imiute  a 
peal  of  hand  bells:  Rsks,  CycL 

[Fr.  carillon  is  fr.  It  cariglione,—"  a  chime  of  bels" 
(Florio).] 

carina,  sb. :  Lat,  'keel  of  a  ship':  Zool.  and  Bot.:  applied 
to  various  parts  of  plants  or  animals  which  have  been  thought 
to  resemble  the  keel  of  a  ship. 

carifli,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  carisi,='dL  kind  of  pear',  'perry 
made  from  the  same'  (Cotgr.):  a  kind  of  perry,  called  in 
Fr.  cerelle  (Cotgr.). 

1616  But  for  as  much  as  we  an  not  determined  to  speake  in  this  place  of  all 
these  sorts  of  fruit  drinkes,  but  onely  of  them  which  are  called  cider,  pcrrie.  and 
carasie,  which  next  vnto  the  juice  of  the  vine,  are  the  most  profitable  and  ne- 
cessarie  liquor  for  the  life  and  health  of  man :  Sukflbt  &  Markmam,  Cotintr, 
Farmft  p.  410. 

carU]i(e),  Eng.  fr.  It.  carlino;  caroU]i(d\  Eng.  fr.  Late 
Lat.  C«ro/«M,= 'Carlo', '  Charles' :  f*.:  a  small  coin  of  Naples, 
worth  4</.  originally,  now  worth  2rf. 

10M  you  may  lade  hoopes,  which  will  cost  careUns  of  NafUs  97  and  a  halfe 
the  thousattd,  which  is  ducau  two  and  a  halfe  o(  S^nt :  R.  Hakldvt,  Voyagtt, 
VoL  11.  L  p.  117.  1600  they  added  five  Carlines  more  to  FtnUnoHd  for  ever : 
HowBLL,  Tr.  Cirajftt  Hut.  ktv.  Naft.,  p.  3. 

carlino,  pi.  f^rWrA^  sb. :  It :  small  money  of  Italy.  Florio 
(1598).    See  carlino. 

1617  At  NafUt  a  gold  Spanish  crawne,  or  a  French  crowne  of  iuat  weight, 
was  giuen  for  thirteene  carlini,  an  Italian  gold  crowne  for  twelue  carlint  and  a 
halfe,  a  siluer  crowne  for  tenne  carlini :  F.  Moiivson,  Itin,,  Pt.  L  p.  192. 

'carmagnole,  .r^. :  Fr. 

1.  a  wild  song  and  dance,  popular  in  France  during  the 
great  Revolution,  which  also  gave  its  name  to  a  sort  of 
jacket ;  also,  meiaph. 

1798  The  people  who,  five  years  since,  fell  down  in  the  dirt  as  the  consecrated 
matter  passed  by,  now  dance  Uie  CarmagnoU  in  holy  vestments;  Amtr.  StaU 
Paptrty  Vol.  I.  p.  383  (183a).  1837  men  dance  the  Carmagnole  all  night  about 
the  bonfire :  Carlvlk,  Fr.  Km.,  Vol.  m.  Bk.  v.  ch.  iv.  p.  158  ^1888).,  —  Simon 
taiwht  him  to  drink,  to  swear,  to  sing  the  cannagnoUi  ib,,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  iii.  p.  183. 
1886  The  official  before  whom  civil  marriages  took  place... was  clad  in  red  cap 
and  red  carmagnole:  R.  Heath,  in  Mag.  0/  Art,  Dec,  p.  54/3.  1887  AC 
Uxanne  makes  us  see  the  wild  carmagnole  of  lewdness  and  waste:  AtA£>ummf 
Sept.  3,  p.  309/3. 

2,  cant  name  for  a  soldier  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
forces. 

[1796  Then  that  curst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan,  I  Watches,  like  baudrans  by 
a  rattan,  I  Our  sinfu'  saul  to  get  a  claut  on  |  Wi'  felon  vie :  Burns,  Peemt,  VoL  11. 
p.  3(i830>.l 

carmasal,  carmizale,  carmoesalo,  carmosell,  car- 
mousal,  carmusol :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  canunonst^ 

cam :  GaeL    See  calm. 

camac,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  cf.  Fr.  comae,  and  Port  cornaca : 
the  driver  of  an  elephant,  a  mahont  {g.  v.). 

17M  Old  Elephants...oftentimes  kill  their  Cannoil  or  Guides:  ColUct.  Vov. 
(Chuidiill),  III.  82  j/s.  [N.  E.  D.]  1737  As  he  was  one  Morning  going  to  the 
River  to  be  washed,  with  his  Carnack  or  Rider  on  his  Back,  he  chanc«l  to  put  his 
Trunk  in  at  the  Taylor's  Window:  A.  Hamilton,  Eait  Indies,  11.  no.  [Yule] 
1797  Another  [elephant],  in  his  madness,  killed  his  comae  or  governor ;  Encyc. 
Brit.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  553/2.  1884    The  camac,  or  driver,  was  quite  unable  to 

control  the  b^t,  which  loared  and  trumpeted  with  indignation:  C  Bocx, 
Ttm^s  &•  EUfiantt,  p.  33.    [Yule] 

camadine,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  camadino,="^  carnation 
colour"  (Florio) :  red,  or  carnation  color ;  or  a  stuff  of  that 
color  (Nares). 

1698  How  ill  fits  you  this  Ribbon  Camatine:  Tofts,  AOa,  74  (1880). 
(N.  E.  D.]  bef.  1637  Silk.gragrans,  satins,  velvet  fine,  |  The  rosycolourd  car- 
nadine:  Middlston,  AnfthStg/trQuitt  Lt/e,  U.  s,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  siS(i88sX 

carnage  {jl  - ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  carnage. 
I.    great  slaughter,  butchery. 

1600  they  made  foule  worke  &  carnage  among  them:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  xxii.  p.  46a.    —  that  great  butcheries  carnage:  ii.,  p.  464.  1603  But 

now,  what  rage,  what  fiirie  and  madnessc  indteth  yon  to  commit  such  murden 
and  camaget  —  Tr.  Pint.  Afor.,  p.  573.  1787  The  carnage  was  great ;  wo 
trampled  thick  on  the  dead  bodies  that  were  strewed  in  the  way:  J.  Hubbard, 
in  CtMt.  Mag.,  vna.  L  66/3.  1883  Men  and  women  fought  side  by  side 
amklst  flames  and  carnage :  Tr.  BaurritnM^t  Mem.  N.  Bon^artt,  ch.  xxxiL 
p.  408. 


2.    dead  bodies,  heaps  of  slain. 

1667  such  a  scent  I  dnw  I  Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable:  Milton,  P.  Z., 


Jt  368  (1705). 
D. 


bef.  1744    His  ample  maw  with  human  carnage  fill'd :  Pope. 

(aE.£>.'] ' 
cainif ex,  .r^. :  Lat:  executioner. 

1S61  Auoide  the  murder  of  this  camifex  Aman ;  Gcdlf  Q.  Httitr,  40  (iS73)- 
[N.  E.  D.)  1617  let  the  camifexes  scour  their  tbroaul  Middlston,  Fair 
Quar.,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  tv.  p.  346  (1885). 

<»a^rii<flrftift  sb. :  Lat,  ///. '  office  of  camifex  or  executioner' : 
execution,  torture. 

1611  Being  entred  into  Italy,  to  paase  throgh  that  camificina,  that  ex- 
crudating  and  excamificating  torture  of  the  SfoMttk  InemtiticH:  Corvat, 
Crmmie,  sig.  D^r<>.  —  to  eschew  the  Uoudy  Spanish  earmifidna :  —  CnuUtiet. 
VoL  II.  p.  156  (ittA).  1636    I  graunt  it  is  Camifidna,  a  Racke  to  a  good 

Conscience:  S.  Ward,  Strmant,  p.  348. 

*camival  {sl^:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  camevaU,  camovale 
(some  forms  dirough  Fr.  camaval). 

1.  in  Italy  and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  name 
of  Shrovetide,  the  week  before  Lent,  in  the  middle  of  which 
Quinquagesima  Sunday  falls. 

1611  your  proudest  Tuscan  Camiuals,  and  yee  French  Bals  their  brother: 
L.  Wkitaker,  in  Coryat's  Crambe,  sig.  bar".  1713  this  Annivenary  Car. 

niviU,  which  lasted  abwt  a  Week:  Spectator,  No.  ^33,  July  17, ^p.  633/3  (MorleyX 
1717  the  carnival  is  begun,  and  all  sorts  of  diversions  aze  carried  to  the  greatest 
height:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  Bj  (1837).  1749  They  will  take 
the  camaval  at  Venice,  in  their  way,  where  you  will  IQcevnse  probably  meet  them; 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett,^  Bk.  in.  No.  Ixxxi.  Misc.  Wks.^  Vol.  11.  p.  553  (1777^ 
1830  The  splendid  entertamments  of  the  carnival,  with  its  bull-nghts ;  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  t.  ch.  I  p.  3.  1846  theMrMrnuisalmosta 

religious  duty  ...this  bidding  adieu  to  ftesh.eating  is  called  in  Spanish  canue  to. 
Undas;  the  institution  is...aUuded  to  as  cttnus  Mivium  in  the  Mosarabic  ritual ; 
Ford,  Hattdik.  Spain,  PL  I.  p.  483.  1881  as  some  saturnalia  passes  into  a 

carnival  at  Rome:  E.  Mulford,  RefuHic  o/God,  ch.  iii  p.  77. 

I  a.    attrib. 

1S49  theyr  Camotutle  time  (whiche  we  call  shrofUde):  W.  Thomas,  Hiet. 
Ital.,  fol,  85  ro.  1681    Nor  any  ruffian  or  Camevall-youth  in  Rome  would 

speak  [such  a  libel]  without  a  visazd:  Cardu  Allen,  Apol,  Engi.  Colleges, 
foL  97  vo.  1600  your  camiuale  concupiscence:  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  iv.  a,  Wks., 
p.  49B  (1616).  1694  half  a  dozen  merry  Fellows,  with  Magicians  and  Devils 

Visards,  such  as  are  used  in  Camaval  time,  with  other  rare  Anticks:  IVUrfsv, 
Don  Qnix.,  PL  L  v.  p.  j<h.  1788  the  carnival  sports  of  the  Testacean  mount 
and  the  Circus  Argooalis:  Gibbon,  DecL  &•  Fall,  Vol.  XIL  ch.  IxxL  p.  430 
(■«I3X 

2.  a  period  of  high  holiday,  of  unrestrained  festivity,  of 
intense  enjoyment,  of  unbridled  indulgence  of  appetite. 

1098  The  Camouale  of  my  sweet  Loue  is  past.  Now  comes  the  Lent  oTmy 
long  Hate:  ToFTB,  XjSio^  103(1880).    [N.E.D.]         1677  the  Sun  is  no  sooner 

n  they  let  loose  the  reins  of  their 
1766  she  is  going  to  spend  the 


set,  but  that  then  their  Carnival  basins,  then  they  let  loose  the  reins  of  their 
appetite :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  335.  1766  she  is  going  to  spend  the 
Carnival  at  Maneilles  at  Christmas:  Stsrnb,  Lttt.,  Wks.,  p.  766/1  (1839). 


1847  Love  in  the  sacred  halls  |  Held  carnival  at  will:  Tsnmvson,  Princ.,  vii. 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  191  (1886). 

[It  camevale  is  fr.  Late  Lat  carmlevarium  {camelevale), 
= 'solacing  of  the  flesh'  (Skeat),  a  term  applied  to  Quinqua- 
gesima Sunday  and  Shrove  Tuesday.  Camilevarium  has 
been  explained  less  satisfactorily  to  mean  'putting  away  of 
flesh',  while  the  explanation  as  'farewell  to  flesh'  from  came 
vale  is  popular  etymology  which  may  have  helped  to  pro- 
duce the  corrupted  form.] 

*camiyora,  sb.  neut.pl. :  Lat,  fr.  adj.  <:ar»tVorKr,='flesh- 
eating',  'carnivorous',  applied  especially  to  a  principal 
division  of  Mammalia  whose  teeth  are  adapted  for  masti- 
cation of  flesh.  In  the  quot.  fr.  Bacon  camivorac  is  an  adj. 
agreeing  with  «»«,= 'birds'  understood. 

1637  In  Birds,  such  as  are  Camimra,  and  Birds  of  Prey,  ar«  commonly  no 
Good  Mteit:  Bacon,  Nat.  HUt.,  CenL  ix.  1 859. 

camoggin,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Welsh  cymiogyn :  a  piggin. 

1606  Camcgan  (BriL)^  little  kind  of  a  wooden  dish  with  boon,  a  Piggin ; 
Blount,  Glouogr.  1683  A  herd  of  goats^  or  runts,  or  ought  |  That  country 
(Wales]  yields;  flannel,  camoggins,  |  Store  of  MethegUn  b  thy  waggons;  l^it 
&•  Drollery,  p.  303.    [Nares] 

camosity  {±J.=.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  camositi. 

1.  fleshiness,  flesh. 

1683  Camcaitie  or  fleshynes,  etc.:  Eltot,  Ca*t.  Hettkt,  L  a.  (N.E.D.] 
1548  knobbes,  whiche  onely  are  fill  of  camosyte  or  flcsihines:  Trahbron,  Tr. 
Vigds  Chirurg.,  foL  xxxvii  r»/3. 

2.  a  fleshy  swelling. 

1548  Whan  the  camosytie  is  taken  awaye,  ye  muste  mundifye,  and  dcatrise 
the  place:  Trahbron,  Tr.  VigdtCkinrf.,  foL  xxxviii  eo/s.  1566    And 

withm,  there  cleauetb  mate  to  the  rynde  ofthe  nutte  a  caroositie  or  substaunce  of 
coomel :  R.  Edbn,  Decades,  SecL  11.  p.  335  (18S5).  1558  vntD  you  feele  the 
Camosite:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AUssio's  Seer.,  Pl  l  foL  8  V.  1509   as  much 

contaminated  camosity  as  there  is  soe  much  Alumme  you  must  take :  A.  M.,  Tr. 
CMelMouet's  Bk.  Pkysieie,  p.  44/3. 
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CARO 
earo,  masc.  adj.  used  as  sb. :  It. :  dear,  darling. 

1798  To  each  of  the  dear  little  Can's  pray  deliver  nine  kinea  for  me,  which 
shall  be  repaid  on  demand :  Gibbon,  Li/t  «•  Ltlt.,  p.  354  (itK^).  U6S  What 
are  you  thinking  of,  caxo?  Ouida,  Sirathmcrt^  VoL  11.  ch,  L  p.  a. 

caro  sposo,  i>hr. :  It :  dear  bridegroom,  dear  husband. 

1806  still  bated  by  both;— by  her,  for  attacking  her  cato  sposo,  whom  she 
will  snffer  no  one  to  despise  but  herself:  Bkresford,  Miuriet,  Vol.  i.  p.  167 
(5th  Ed.X        1816   The  thing  would  be  for  us  all  to  come  on  donkeys. ..my  caro 
>walkii 
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walkbf  by:  J.  Austbn,  Emma,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  vi.  p.  318  (1833}, 
prodigiously  kind  and  obliging  help-mate,  to  provide  your  care  rj 


1890  you 
r/owwith  so 


cfaamune  a  leaim  ttntiu  when  you  are  confined  to  your  apartments :  M  ks.  Opik, 
TVuSn,  VoL  III.  p.  loa  1811  Thesilvery  souncl  of  iu  bell  often  reminded  her 
of  the  flight  of  Time,  and  her  c<w<^e»  of  the  effects  of  it  00  his  inconstant  heart: 
Lady  Blkssington,  Idltr  in  Franc*,  VoL  11.  p.  56. 

carob  {J.=.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  caro{u)be. 

1.  the  pods  of  a  tree,  native  in  the  Levant,  the  Ceratonia 
siligua,  the  pulp  of  which  is  edible,  but  generally  used  for 
food  for  horses ;  also  called  Algarroba  Bean ;  also,  attrib.  as 
in  carob-tree.  The  husks  of  the  Prodigal  Son  are  supposed 
to  have  been  carobs,  so  also  are  the  locusts  eaten  by  S.  John 
Baptist,  whence  the  names  5.  Johris  Bread,  Locust-bean. 

1048  I  se  in  Colon  one  little  Carob  tree :  W.  Turnbk,  Namtt  of  Herit. 
1678  in  English,  a  Carob  tree,  a  Beane  tree,  the  fruite  also  may  be  called 
Carobba:  H.  Lytb,  Tr.  DoJctn't  Herb.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  74a  1609   They  lade 

also  great  store  of  Carrobi:  for  all  the  countrey  there  about  adioining,  and  all 
the  mountaines  are  full  of  Carrobi  trees :  R.  Hakluvt,  Viyagit,  Vol.  11.  L  p. 
no.  1(00  here  thn  have  abundance  of  Carobs  and  home :  John  Pory,  Tr. 
Lt^t  Hist.  Afr.,  p,  318.  1601  Carobs  or  Cods  of  Syria :  Holland,  Tr. 

PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  as,  ch.  8,  VoL  IL  p.  17s. 

2.  the  tree  called  Ceratonia  siligua;  also,  attrib.  as  in 
carob-bean. 

1648  the  fruite  Caiobes  or  Carobbeanes :  W.  Tuknbk,  Names  of  Htrit. 
1678  Caiob  beane  coddes,  or  S.  Johns  bread :  H.  Lvtk,  Tr.  DodottCt  Htri., 
Bk.  VI.  p.  740.  1664    Plants. ..late  bearing  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  our  Climate ; 

n...Voaibtlii,  Myrrh,  Carrots:  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hort.,  p.  I97(i7a9).  1704 

The  carob  seeds  are  very  fresh :  Nation  Corrtt*.,  VoL  IL  p.  asi  (1878).  1846 
The  Algarroba  or  carob-pod  is  the  usual  food  ror  animals,  and  sometimes  for 
men;  Ford,  Htuidbk.  S/ain,  Pt.  1.  p.  463. 

[Ultimately  fr.  Arab,  kharrdba,  ikarraba,—' caioh  tree'.] 
carobla,  sb. :  Russ.  korobea.    See  quotations. 

1698  they  deliuered  mee  my  Corobia  againe  with  all  thinges  that  were  therein : 
R.  HAKLirvT,  Voj/aget,  VoL  i.  p.  304.  —  by  reason  it  came  m  CorrMat,  wee 
lose  and  spoyle  more  then  the  Cuke  will  cost:  ii,,  p.  306.  —  a  CorvMii  or  cheste, 
wherein  were  dollers,  and  golde:  it.,  p.  435. 

carocli(e),  caiTOch(e),  —Ji,  sb.:  Eng.  fr,  Fr.  caroche :  a 
coach,  a  grand  carriage. 

1601  CarrtKka,  a  carroch,  a  coche :  Pkrcivall,  BibtlotK  Hitp.  1600 
to  maintaine  a  ladie  in  her  two  carrYxhes  a  day :  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  iv.  3, 
Wks.,  p.  331  (1616).  1603    As  a  Caroche,  draw'n  by  foure  lusty  steeds: 

J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Sartas,  Captaines,  p.  516  (1608).  1606  He  neuer  by 
report  when  he  made  anie  journey,  nad  under  a  thousand  carroches  in^his  tiaine; 
H0LI.AND,  Tr.  Suet. ,  p.  X93.  1609  Others  againe,  reposing  the  chiefest  grace 
and  glory  that  is,  in  carroches  higher  than  ordinary,  and  m  the  supcrnuous 
braverie  of  sumptuous  apparrell:  —  Tr.  Marc^Wn.  xiv.  ch,  v.  p.  11.  1611 

seven  or  eight  stately  Carochs  attended:  T.  Cory  at.  Crudities,  VoL  1.  p.  99 
"  1614  has  he  ne'er  a  little  odd  cart  for  you,  to  make  a  Carroch  on... 

"  hobbyhorses:  B.  Jonson,  Bart,  Fair,  ill  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  37 
1617    Oxen  to  draw  Carts,  and  sometimes  Caroches  (vulgarly 
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with  four  pyed  hobbyhorses:  B.  Jonson,  Bart.  Fair,  ill  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  37 
(1631 — 40X  1617    Oxen  to  draw  Carts,  and  sometimes  Caroches  (vulgarly 

Carow):  F.  Moryson,  Itin.,  Pt.  iii.  [>.  108.  1626  I  ouertook  a  CaJrocH, 


wherein  were  two  Gentlemen  of  Rome:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IL  Bk.  x, 
p.  X833.  1630    Caroches,  Coaches,  and  Tobacconists. ..His  vaine  expences 

daily  sucke  and  soake;  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  Ee  4d'/3.  1648  a  numerous 
train  of  Carroches;  MeJerato  Intelligencer,  No.  159,  p.  1346.  bef.  1670  carried 
him  in  their  Caroacfaes  to  Newmarket:  J.  Hacket,  Alj^.  Williams,  Pt.  i.  37, 
p.  31  (1693)1  1679  To  mount  two  wbeeTd  Carroches,  worse  |  Than  mannaging 
a  Wooden  Horse;  S.  Botlbr,  Hudiiras,  Pt.  in.  Cant,  iii  p.  185. 

carolin  (-^  —  .=-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Karolin,  fr.  Late  Lat. 
Carolus,=^YiaxV,  'Charles':  a  German  gold  coin  worth 
rather  more  than  a  sovereign,  no  longer  current. 

1797  German  Coins...  A  Carolin  legal  weight...  115.45  gis.  Troy:  Eneyc. 
Brit.,  S.V.  Money. 

carolin(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  carline. 

carolns,  sb.:  Late  Lat  Can7/Kr,=>'Karl',  'Charles':  name 
of  several  coins  called  after  a  Karl  or  Charles,  esp.  an  Eng- 
lish gold  coin  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  value 
2or.,  ^terwards  iy.    Sometimes  Anglicised  in  i6  c. 

1647 — 8  in  bras  they  haue  mietes,  halfe  pens,  pens,  dobles,  lierdes,  halfe 
karalles  &  karales,  halfe  sowses  &  sowses :  Boorde,  Introduction,  ch.  xxvii. 
p.  191  (1870).  —  a  karoU  is  vforth  .x.  bras  pens :  ib.  1797  Carolus :  Encyc. 
Brit. 

caroogh,  kearroogh,  sb. :  Ir.  cearrbach :  a  gambler. 

1698  theyre  Kearrooghs,  which  are  a  kind  of  people  that  wander  up  and 
downe  to  gentellmens  bowses,  living  onely  upon  cardes  and  dice:  Spens.,  State 


Irel.,  Wks.,  p.  643/t  (1869). 
p.  678/3. 

S.  D. 


'  Carooglu,  Baides,  Jesters,  and  such  tike; 


caros,  sb. :  Gk.  Ka(>os :  heavy  sleep,  torpor. 

1678  feuen,  caros,  &  dotage :  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  i.  foL  10  r". 
1603  The  /Caros,  th'  AMlexie,  and  Lttkargy:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
Furies,  p.  376  (1608X  1626  Karos,  A  drowsie  disease  in  the  head :  Cockeham, 
Pt.  ClstA  fedO. 

caroBse  (_  2.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  car{r)osse :  a  caroche  (;.  v.). 

1698  Carroccia,  Carmta,  a  caiDce,  a  coche,  a  chariot ;  Florio.  1604 

going  in  caches  and  carosses :  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  IfAcosUis  Hist.  W.  Indies, 
VoL  1.  Bk.  iiL  p.  la9(l63oX  1616  the  women  in  large  Carosses,  being  drawne 
with  the  slowest  pnx:ession ;  Geo.  Sandys,  Trtm. ,  p.  345(1633).  1626  caxasse ; 
InCrar/A*  7i<«wr  «/■£•*<«./.,  Vol.  L  p.  73  (1848).  1884 'Hie  Prince  travelled 
alone  in  a  carosse^oufi,  or  travelling  chaise,  at  the  head  of  his  party:  J.  H. 
Shorthodss,  Sclutlm.  Mark,  Pt.  11.  ch.  iv.  in  Eng.  lUut.  Mag.,  Oct.,  p.  51. 

carouan :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  caravan. 

caronse  {—IL,  formerly  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  to 
house),  adv.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  pv>r  tms,=*3M 
out',  in  the  phr.  gar  aus  trinkea,=*lo  drink  all  out',  'to 
empty  the  drinking- vessel'. 

1.  adv. :  all  out,  to  the  bottom. 

1667  The  tiplinge  sottes  at  midnight  which  to  quaife  carowse  do  vse ;  Drant, 
Bp.  to  Lollitts.    [R.]  1609  others  busie  in  colouring  the  hayre  of  their 

beads  yellow.. .and  some  againe  drinking  garaus:  Hoixand,  Tr.  Marc.,  EUc 
XXVII.  ch.  L  p.  305. 

2.  sb. :  a  bumper,  the  drinking  of  a  bimiper,  a  drinking 
bout  Shortened  to  rouse  in  17  c.  Perhaps  drink  carouse 
was  understood  as  drink  a  rouse. 

1869  Lyxus  fruitful  cup  with  full  carowse  I  Went  round  about:  Mirr.  Mag., 
p.  6x0.  [R.]  1691  Sir  Roger  and  I  were  invyted  to  certaine  French  gentlemen, 
where  we  dranke  cnrowses:  Conincsby,  Siege  of  Rouen,  (Camden  Misc.,  VoL  i. 
P;  59  (r847X  1694  Aivida  begins  her  quail,  1  And  drinks  a  lull  carouse  unto  her 
king :  Greens,  Looking  Glasse,  p.  141/2  (1861).  1698  dranke  a  great  carouse 
to  the  health  of  the  Queene:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  l  p.  460.  1606  To 
say  drink  a  Coraiu... which  is  to  say  All-out:  Verstbcan,  Dec  IntelL,  13 
(1634).  1607  You  are  in  your  rouses  and  mullwines:  Middlston, /'Amut, 
IV.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  191  (1885).  1607—8  In  the  midst  of  dinner,  the  king 
drank  a  carouse  in  a  cup  of  gold  ;  J.  Chauberlain,  in  Court  A*  Times  0/  Jos. 
I.,  VoL  1.  p.  73  (18^8).  1617  each  one  at  the  Table  salutes  him  with  a  Cup, 
all  which  garausses  be  must  drinke  as  for  a  fine :  F.  Moryson,  Itin.,  Pt.  111. 
p.  66.  1630  it  must  be  well  liquored  with  two  or  three  good  rowses  «  Sherrie 
or  Canarie  sacke :  tf  ohn  Taylor,  IVks.,  sig.  N  3 1^/3.  1636  The  Vintners 
drink  Carowses  of  joy  that  he  is  gon :  Howkll,  Lett.,  VI.  xviL  p.  31  (1645). 
bef.  1767  The  swains  were  preparing  for  a  carouse;  Sterne,  Trist.  Sksutd, 
(CE.D.] 

carousel  (.=.  J-  x,  -ou-  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Fr.  carrousel:  a  kind  of 
tournament  consisting  of  knightly  exercises  and  games. 
Sometimes  spelt  carousal,  which  spelling  may  have  led  to 
the  confusion  with  the  derivative  of  carouse. 

1660  Before  the  Crystal  Palace  where  he  dwells  The  Armed  Angels  hold  their 
Carousels :  M arvell.  Death  Ld.  Hastings.  [N.  E.  D.]  1797  CARROUSAL, 
a  course  of  horses  and  chariots,  or  a  magnificent  entertainment  exhibited  by 
princes  on  some  public  rejoicing.  It  consists  in  a  cavalcade  of  several  gentlemen, 
richly  dressed  and  equipped  alter  the  manner  of  ancient  cavaliecs,  divided  into 
squadrons  meeting  in  some  public  place,  and  practising  justs,  tournaments,  &c — 
Tae  last  carrousau  were  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. :  Encyc.  Brit. 

carpack,  sb.:  apparently='calpack'  (f.  v.). 

1819  CARPACK,  in  the  Egyptian  Dress,  a  sort  of  red  cap  turned  up  with 
fur,  which  some  make  a  custom  of  wearing  in  common,  though  it  is  properly  a 
part  of  the  dress  of  the  interpreters  only,tbe  same  cap  with  muslin  tied  round  it 
being  more  properly  the  common  dress:  Kees,  Cycl. 

carpe  diem,  phr. :  Lat :  'enjoy  the  day',  make  the  most  of 
the  present  time;  Hor.,  Od,  L  ii,  8. 

1817  I  never  anticipate — carpe  diem—Aejpiatst  at  least  is  one's  own,  which  is 
one  reason  for  making  sure  of  the  present:  Bvroh,  in  Moore's  LJ/e,  VoL  ill. 
P-  333  (1833)1  1869  Well  I  carpe  diem,  fitgit  kora,  &c.  &c. ;  Thackeray, 

Philip,  VoL  II.  ch.  X.  p.  140  (1887)1 

carrack,  carract,  carrat,  carret:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  See 
carat. 

carranto :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  coraato. 

carrauand,  carravan:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  caravan. 

carrauans-raw:  Pers.    See  caravanseraL 

carrefonr,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  place  where  four  roads  meet,  or  two 
roads  cross  each  other.    Anglicised  as  car/our. 

1889  [A  place  was  selected]  in  the  carrefour  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Boulevard  Arago  and  the  Place tand  the  Rue  Sl  Jacques:  Athenceum,  May  ix 
p.  603/3. 

carrettella,  sb. :  It,  dim.  of  carretta :  a  small  carriage. 

I860  with  a  good  carrettella  and  a  fast.trotting  horse;  Once  a  Week,  June  33, 
p.  613/1. 

carroch(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  caroche. 

carta  blanca,  fihr. :  Sp. :  blank  paper,  carte  blanche  (q.v.). 

1667  I,  Blanca  Rocca,  am  not  carta  blanca  {  Fit  to  receive  whate'er  impres* 
sion:  Elvira,  iv.  in  Dodsley-Hailitt's  Old  Plays,  VoL  XV.  p.  73  (1876). 
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CARTAS 


cartas,  sb.  pi. :  Sp. :  papers  (of  a  ship),  passport 

163B  The  PartitgaUiiCi^...\aA  met  vith  one  of  this  Towne,  and  finding  her 
without  Cariaj,  brought  her  with  them  u  prize  for  Cm;  Pvrchas,  Pilfrimt, 
Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  4n.  —  he  reapeth  great  benefit  to  himselfe  by  gimng  hunsetfe 
Cartatut  or  Patiferit  to  all  shipe  and  Frigats:  ih.,  Blc  iii.  p.  967. 

♦carte,  sb.:  Fr.,  ///.  'card':  bill  of  fare,  menu.  See  also 
carte  de  visite. 

1818  we've  Massinot's  eloqaent  carU  to  eat  still  up:  T.  Moon,  Fndft 
Family,  p.  9a  U3S  all  the  delicacies  of  Very's  carte. ..&0  not  supply  the 

vacancy :  ScoTT,  QutnL  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  ij  (1886).  1839  A  pink  cmrie  suc- 

ceeded to  the  satin  play-bill:  Loro  Bsaconstikld,  Knx^  DuSf,  Bk.  1.  ch.  it. 
p.  33  (18S1).  1860  The  soups  00  the  cartt  at  a  Restaurant  may  sometimes 

taste  rather  vapid;  Once  a  Week,  Jan.  28,  p.  94/1. 

*carte  Uanche,  phr. :  Fr.,  'blank  paper'.  See  also  charte 
blanche. 

1.  a  blank  paper,  or  a  paper  with  only  a  signature  upon 
it,  on  which  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  may  Moite  his 
terms  on  the  understandin|r  that  they  will  be  accepted. 
Orig.  a  military  phrase,  referring  to  capitulation  at  discretion. 

1714  But  being  in  Possession  of  the  House,  I  intend  to  insist  upon  CarU 
BUmclu:  Sfectatar,  No.  jfifi,  July  is,  p.  806/3  (MorlevX  1742  giving  hopes 
that  his  necessities  would,  at  length,  reduce  him  to  the  state  of  carte  iuoKhe: 
R.  North,  Livet  tf  Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  104  (i8a6).  1776   Full  powers  and 

instructioiis  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  Gunning,  to  agree  for  any  force  between 
five,  and  twenty  thousand  men,  carte  Nande  for  the  teims ;  Gibbon,  Lije &•  Lett,, 
p.  938  (iSfioX  1790  I  caiuiot  conceive  how  any  man  can  have  brought  himself 
to  that  pitch  of  presumption,  to  consider  his  country  as  nothing  but  carte  MamcAe, 
upon  which  he  may  scnbble  whatever  he  pleases;  Burkb,  Hev.  m  France,  p.  93s 
(^  Ed.X  1793  I  will  sign  a  carte  blanche,  insert  the  terms  at  your  pleasure: 
H.  Brooks,  Fool  ofQual.,  Vol.  v.  p.  ifi.  1823   the  government  scribbler 

should  get  a  carte  SiancJu  to  fill  up  ^otu-  character  and  pretensions ;  Edin,  Rev., 
VoL  38,  p.  374.  1828  he  was  wuling  to  sign  a  carte  bUuuke  to  that  gentleman 
to  idter  uiem  (>.«.  resolutions]:  Congreu.  Debates,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  L  p.  1131. 

2.  metaph.  absolute  freedom  of  action,  full  discretionary 
power,  leave  granted  without  any  reservation. 

1764  whether  commissioned  or  non-commissioned. ..he  carried  carte  bUmek^ 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  bounced  like  a  rocket,  frightened  away  poor  Sir 
George,  and  sent  for  Mr,  Pitt  to  n9tify  the  overture ;  HoR.  Walpolr,  Letters, 
VoL  II.  p.  411  (1857).  1766  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was...sent  to  Mr.  Htt, 
from  whom,  thougn  offering  almost  carte  bUuttke,  he  received  a  peremptory  re- 
fusal: ib.,  VoL  IV.  p.  371.  1811  and  that  superior  rank  claimed  the  privilege 
of  acting  under  osr^ffASAcA^  from  conscience:  ll  M.  Hawkins,  Ctfw«/rsr,Vd.t. 
p.  64  (9nd  Ed.).  1814  This  argument,  however,  only  proves  that  absolutioo 
does  not  give  a  coriSr  biaiuhe  to  sin  anew:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  33,  p.  46.  1826 
they  did  not  give  him  carte  blancMe,  to  make  the  bill  what  he  pleased :  Congress, 
Debates,  VoL  It.  Pt.  L  p.  353-  1837  The  poor  devil,  I  believe,  was  given 
carte  bumehe  to  lie :  Lady  H.  Stanhopi,  Mem.,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  31  (1845X 
1871  he  gave  his  patron  carte  blanche  to  repeat  his  visits ;  J.  C.  Young,  Mem. 
C.  M.  Young,  VoL  11.  ch.  xL  p.  13.  1888  Mr.  Smith  has  ^ven  him  carte 
bUmelu  to  <»>  what  he  likes  with  the  new  rules,  and  he  will  do  it:  Meutchester 
Exam.,  Feb.  so,  p.  s/6. 

3.  a  term  in  piquet 

1814  Carif  Btanche  means  a  hand  without  a  court  card  in  the  twelv«  dealt, 
which  counts  for  ten,  and  takes  place  of  every  thing  else:  HoyUs  Games,  p.  xis. 

*carte  (le  visite,  phr. :  Fr.,  ///.  'visiting-card' :  a  small 
photographic  portrait  on  a  card.  Introduced  about  i860, 
originally  intended  to.be  used  as  visiting-cards. 

1886  Of  his  [Diamond's]  improvements  in  the  practice  of  photography  perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  at  the  present  time  was  the  substitution  of  the  familiar  cetrtts. 
de-vlsite  for  the  less  convenient  "positives  on  glass":  Atktnemm,  July  3, 
p.  Illy 

carte  dn  pays,  phr. :  Fr. :  map  of  the  country ;  also, 
mett^h.  position  of  affairs  (as  we  say  'the  way  the  land 
lies'). 

1744  not  bdng  quite  perfect  in  the  carte  dn  pais,  told  my  lady,  ftc;  HoK. 
Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  317  (18S7X  1840  py  companion,  who  knew  the 
carte.etu.pays  well,  had  been  prowling  about  to  discover... the  means  of  getting 
on;  Frasbr,  Koordistam,  A-c.,  VoL  11.  Let.  xviiL  p.  436,  1860  He  walked 

the  new  arrivals  about  the  park  and  gardens,  and  showed  them  the  carte  du  pays, 
and  where  there  was  the  best  view  of  the  mansion :  Thackbrav,  Pendenmt, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xviiL  p.  197  (1879). 

''cartel  {^±),  chartel,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  carUi;  cartello,  It : 
sb. :  small  paper. 

I.  a  challenge  or  defiance  in  writing,  a  challenge  or 
defiance. 


challatmgeth  the  defamer:  W.  Thomas, 


/tat.,  foL  4  ro  (xjSi)i 


4 »"»  (xjSi 
i.      1600 


1698 


21649  the  defamed  makethhisdefiaimce  by  a  wntu  oJled  Cartello,  and  openljr 

.  :,  a  libe 

by  report  of  your  chartels,  aHvanced  in  court,  to  prove  his  fortune  with  your  priaer ; 
_   -  «     .,    .,  ««  .   .  —  .       -_**  ..      .'^^^ 


drawn  hither 


Cartello,  a  cartelL  a  chalenge,  a  defiance,  a  libell :  Florio. 

by  report  of  your  chartels,  advanced  in  court,  to  prove  his  fo 

B.  Jokson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  v.  2,  Wks.,  p.  04/1  (i860).      1798  that  his  fiist  emotion 

was. ..to  send  Kim  a  cartel  of  defiance;  Anecd.  of  Distinguished  Persons,  iv.  363. 

1889  Treacherous  Squib !    I  positively  must  call  him  ouL    Duke,  bear  him  a 

cartel :  L.ORD  Bbaconsfibld,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  73  (1881X 

I  o.    a  calumnious  writing,  libel. 

1698  CetrleUante,  a  chalenger,  a  libeller  against  one  with  cartels;  Florio. 


CARTOUCHE 

2.  a  written  agreement  about  exchange  of  prinners,  an 
exchange  of  prisoners. 

1716  I  think  it  is  very  oonvenient  there  should  be  a  cartel  settled  U-tweta 
them:  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  nr.  p.  483  (1856).  1746  to  propose  a  cartel  for 

the  exchange  of  prisoners:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  L  p.  412(1857).  1760 
leaving  most  of  the  wounded. ..upon  the  confidence  of  the  cartel]  New  Mii. 
Diet.,  sig.  3Hz  t^/9. 

2  a.  short  for  a  cartel-ship,  a  ship  employed  in  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  or  to  carry  commissions  between  hostile 
forces. 

1769—1818  [N.  E.  D.].  1800  Whether  cartel  vesad*...shan  be  ezenmted 
ftom  the  reslrictioas  impmed  on  other  vessels?  Awur.  State  Papers,  VoC  n. 
p.  986  (1839X 

3.  a  piece  of  card  or  pa{>er,  a  tablet ;  in  Art,  a  represen- 
tation of  an  inscribed  papier  or  tablet 

1722  Some  Boys  holdmg  a  Cartel  most  Beautifully  Dedgn'd :  Richardson, 
Statues,  b'c.,  in  Italy,  p.  109.  —  The  two  uppermost  nave  in  each  two  Prophets 
holding  Cartels;  ib.,  p.  104. 

carthamns,  sb. :  Late  Lat  ft.  Arab,  qurtum :  name  of  a 
small  genus  of  plants  (Nat  Order  Compositae).  The  flowers 
of  an  annual  species,  Carthamus  tinctorius  or  Bastard  Saf- 
fron, are  used  as  a  drug,  and  yield  red  and  yellow  dye,  the 
red  being  the  basis  of  rouge.  The  flowers  are  callmi  Saf- 
flower. 

1600  So  long  as  a  man  stung  with  a  Scoipion  holdeth  wilde  Cartkasmses'm 
his  hand,  he  feeleth  no  paine:  R.  Cawdrav,  Trtas.  ^Similies,  p.  96.  179T 
Encyc.  Brit. 

cartilage  {iL  —  ::^^sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cartilage',  gristle,  a 
gristly  part  of  an  animaL 

1620  The  iye  bathe  cartilages  abone  &  vnder  wluche  we  name  the  iye  lyddis 
w*  here  that  close  from  aboue  with  one  musculus/&  opyn  w*  twhart  muscwiis: 
Tr.  yerome  e/  BrunswicUs  Surrery,  sig.  6  ij  r«/i.  1641  the  bones,  zry^stles, 
or  cartilages,  the  synewes :  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guyda't  Quest^  A*c.,  sig.  B  iv  V. 
1663  bones,  cartilagies  [sic]  ligamentes,  Nerues,  vaynes^artenes,  musdes,  fksbe, 
aad  skynne:  T.  Galb,  Inst.  CUrurg.,  foL  6  c.  1678  [the  trew  ribbes]  are 

vnited,  by  a  Cartilage  goyng  in  the  middest  to  the  brest  bone:  J.  Banistbr, 
Hist.  Man,  Bk.  I.  foL  93^0.  1678  Nerves  and  Muscles,  Bones  and  Cartilages : 
Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  149. 

*cartoii,  sb. :  Fr.,  'pasteboard' :  case  for  drawings  or 
papers. 

1816  Your  two  philosophical  letten...have  been  too  long  in  my  carton  of 
"  letters  to  be  answered  " :  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  x.  p.  m  (1859I  _  1828  And 
into  a  carton  so  labelled,  the  inquisitive  eyes  and  fingers  of  S^hy  dived :  EngL 
in  Frames,  VoL  11.  p.  69. 

*cartoon  (,J.  li),  Eng.  fr.  It  cartone;  cartone.  It ;  carton, 
Fr.:  sb. 

1.  a  large  sheet  of  drawing-paper;  a  drawing  or  sketch 
on  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 

1698  the  best  painters.. .vsed  first  to  prepare  certaine  sure,  wel-seasoned  and 

infallible  Cartones:  R.  Havoocke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  v.  p.  186.         1697  But 

yo  sight  best  pleased  me  was  y*  cartoons  bv  Raphael,  w<>>  are  far  beyond  all  y* 

paintings  I  euer  saw:  Hatton  Corresp.,  VoL  n.^.  929  (1878).  1699  It  was 

designed  for  a  Pavement  in  Marcketterie,  of  which  he  shewed  me  a  Carton  drawn 

in  the  Natural  Colours:  M.  LiSTBR,  youm.  to  Paris,  p.  77.         1716_Raffii&lle 

therefore  in  that  Carton:  Richardson,  Tkeor.  PaiMttuf^n.  45.        1722  By  it 

another  large  Carton  of  Penigino ;  great  Taste  and  not  Stiff:  —  Steitues,  Av. ,  m 

ttafy,o.  38.      1748  a  Urge  cartoon  of  Rubens:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Z^Mtrx,  VoL  11. 

iio(i857X      U06  they  were  finished  by  English  artists  from  Flemish  cartoons: 

Dallawav,  Obs.  Enf.  Arckit.,  p.  970,        1861  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 

llake  who  showed  me  his  Cartoons:  J.  Gibson,  in  East  lake's  L\/e,  p.  49  (1857). 

2.  a  full-page  illustration,  esp.  in  'Ihinch'  or  a  comic 
paper  arranged  more  or  less  Uke  'Punch'. 

1883  drawing  for  mote  than  two  decades  cartoons  for  "Punch":  Daily 
Telegrapk,  Jan.  94,  p.  5. 

^cartonche  (-^.^,  last  syllable  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
cartouche.    Partly  naturalised ;  almost  Anglicised  in  17, 18  cc 

1.  a  cartridge. 

1611  Cartouche. ..tixt,  a  Cartouch,  or  full  charge,  for  a  pistoll,  put  vp  within 
a  little  paper,  to  be  the  raulier  for  vse :  CoTGR.  1748—7    the  French  had 

several  cannon  laden  with  cartouches:  'Tindal,  Contin.  Rapin,  VoL  L  p.»9Ait 
(1751).  1819  decked  with  muskets,  blunderbusses,  cartouch  belts  fantastically 
ornamented,  and  various  inngnia:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Askantee,  Pt.  i.  ch.  n. 
p.  18.        1826  cartouch-boxes:  SubeUterH,  ch.  t,  p.  106(1898). 

2.  a  case  of  pasteboard  or  wood  for  holding  balls  and 
pieces  of  iron  to  be  discharged  from  a  mortar. 

3.  Archil,  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  scroll,  the  volute 
of  an  Ionic  column,  a  modillion.    Also  cart(h)ouse,  cartouze. 

1611  Ka/w/^...also,  the  writhen  circle,  or  curie  tuft  that  hangs  ouer,  or  slides 
out  of  the  chapter  of  a  piller,  &c ;  and  is  teanned  by  our  workmen  a  Rowle, 
Cartridge,  or  Carthouse:  CoTGR.  —  Modillon,  A  cartridge,  or  cartoose.  a 
foulding  bracket,  or  corbell :  ii.  1664  figur'a  Muiils  or  Corhells  in  steaa  of 

Cartouses:  Evblvn,  Tr.  Frearts  ParalL  Arckit.,  Pt.  1.  p.  36. 
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4.  a  representation  of  a  piece  of  paper  bearing  an  in- 
scription  or  design. 

1644  (the  Froaton]...<»n'</  »iAJntt  with  some  Eicuickmt  or  Ctwtutdk: 
EvBLYN,  Tr.  Fnarfi  PamU.  Antut.,  Pt.  i.  p.  84. 

4  a.  Egypt.  Antig.  an  oblong  sign  with  rounded  comers, 
inside  which  are  hieroglyphs  of  names  or  titles. 

1886  Mr.  Pelrie...ia]r*  that  the  cutouche  oo  the  faieut  is  that  of  Aahmes: 
AtJkiuntm,  Oct.  9,  p.  47*/3. 

caruan,carvana,carvane:  Eng.fr.  Pers.    See  caravan. 

'eary&tidea,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KapyirAtt:  maidens  of 
Caryae  (Gk.  Knpiiiu)  in  Laconia,  serving  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  (Di£na);  in  Arehit.  female  figures  used  instead  of 
columns.    Anglicised  as  caryatids,  rarely  sing,  caryatid. 

IMS  ymago,  figured  like  wotnen,  which  are  named  Cariat>des...vpeo  their 
heades  be  laide  Epittilia:  J.  Shuts,  Arckii.,  foL  iii  r>.  1601  The  viigins 

also  going  under  the  name  of  CaiyatitUs,  erected  npon  the  chapten  of  the  columns 
io  that  templetthe  Pantlieonl:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  36, ch.  j,  Vol.  11. 
,  1t33  Tbe7  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  Cariatida  but  that  they  tiave  notliing 
ntals  on  thor  Heads :  Richardson,  Stahus.  6v.,  in  Itaiy.  p.  iix. 

\  cariatides  are  fine  and  free,  but  the  rest  is  heavy;  Hon.  Walpolb, 

Lttttrt^oV  II.  p.  438  (1857).  1830  the  Chapel  of  Pandrosos,  supported  by 

female  figures  called  Caryatides:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  l  ch.  ix. 
p.  359.  1837  These  men  call  themselTes  supports  of  the  throne,  sii»;ular 

nlt'pasteboard  caryatitUt  in  that  singular  edifice:  Carl  VLB,  Fr.  Rtv.^  ^nol.  I. 
Bk.  1.  ch.  ii.  PL  10  (1888X         1845  observe  the  3  fine  tombs  separated  Vf  carya. 
.^     _.    _.   .     _  jg^^    Two  great  statues, 

t  of  emblem;  TBNNVSON,/'ni«r,, 

_  It  Yankee  Carratides,  up  to  their 

\  in  water,  and  an  enablature  sustaining  such  of  their  Bousehold  gods  as 
could  not  bear  immersion  1  E.  K.  Kahb,  Antic  Exfhr.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  93. 

'casa,  sb. :  It. :  house,  mansion. 

casada.    See  CBBsada. 

casale,  sb. :  It. :  hamlet,  homestead. 

abt.  1806  we  landed  there,  and  wente  to  such  casales  as  we  founde  and  re- 
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tides:  Ford,  Handbk,  Sfain,  PL  IL  p.  617. 
Art  I  And  Saence,  Caryatids,  hfted  np  I  A  weight  o 
iv.  Wlcs.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  loi  (188S).         1886  E^ht  ^ 
knees  in  water,  and  an  entablature  sustaininsr  sue 


fivsshed  us:  Sir  K  Guvlfordb,  Pylgfymagt,  p.  jS  (1851). 
a  Caial:  Pvrchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  IL  Bk.  ix.  p.  1414. 


1638  lodged  at 


casaua,  casaue,  casaui :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  cassava. 

casbeg(be),  casbeke:  Pers.    Seekasbeke. 

cascabel  (-i— — ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  ccucabel,=*2,  bell',  'a 
knob'  (at  the  breach  of  a  cannon),  'a  rattlesnake*. 

1.  a  knob  at  the  back  of  a  cannon,  the  part  of  a  cannon 
behind  the  base-ring,  only  applied  to  muzzle-loading  guns. 

1688  the  caicabell,  or  her  Decke :  J.  Robbsts,  Cnnf,  Cmuwnitn,  p.  25. 

2.  a  rattlesnake,  a  rattlesnake's  rattle. 

*cascarilla,  sb. :  Sp. :  the  bark  of  the  tree  Croton  eleuteria 
(Nat  Order  Eupkorbiaceat);  also  called  Cascarilla-bark. 
Imported  from  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  word  is  dim.  of 
Sp.  f<u<rara,s'bark'.  In  Spanish  use  cascarilla  includes 
Peruvian  bark. 

1686  soo  thousand  pounds  of  the  Bark  of  Trees,  called  Cascarilla:  Land. 
(hu.  No.  S186/1.    [N.E.D.1  VtVl  Encyc.  Brit.,  t.y.  Croion.  1851 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  "cascarilla"  or  Peruvian  bark:  Hbrndon, 
AmoMon,  VoL  1.  p.  34  (1654). 

cascata.  It ;  caseate,  Eng.  fr.  It :  .r^. :  cascade,  water- 
fall, cataract.  Now  superseded  by  the  earlier  cascade  (through 
Fr.  cascade). 

1670  curious  Fountains,  Catcatat,  and  other  delightsome  Water-works:' 
R.  Lassbls,  Viiy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  108  (1698}.  1678  cascates  or  fidls  of  water: 
J.  Rav,  ymam.  Ltm  Cnmtr.,  p.  3M.  1684  a  thousand  other  little  Rivulets, 
and  a  thousand  Cmacmt^t  every  where :  Tr.  Tavcrmtr'i  Trav.,  VoL  IL  p.  137. 

casdne  {-LH.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  cascina:  country-house, 
hovel;  also,  terrace^arden  (cf.  Fr.  cassine,  Cotgr.);  esp,  the 
garden  so  called  at  Florence. 

1748—7  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  taking  several  casdnes. 


br  the  enemy:  TiNDAL,  Cm/m.  Rafin,  Vol.  l  p.  760/s  (1751).  1787  The 

Oudne  at  Florence  is  like  the  plantation  of  a  pnvate  gentleman ;  this  is  like  the 
forest  of  a  Prince:  P.  Bkkvord,  Lttt.fr.  Ital.,  Vol.  \.  p.  369  (1805)1 

*casemat«  (i:  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  casamata  (cf.  It  casa- 
matta),  lit.  'slaughter-house'. 

I.  a  kind  of  vault  in  a  bastion  serving  as  a  battery  to  de- 
fend the  ditch;  an  embrasure;  a  bomb-proof  chamber  with 
embrasures. 

187S  The  enemies  camion...weUsertched...everieooniertliatcaWMaMfmigfat 
torch  in :  Li/t  of  Lord  Gny,  p.  24  (Camd.  Soc,  1847).  1690  It  [Le.  the  fort) 
must  have...caseiiiates  to  place  the  great  artillery;  Haklowb,  //  TamburL, 
Win.,  p.  55/s  (1865X  1801   with  theyr  defence  of  Casamattt:  Garrard, 

Art  Warn,  p.  284.  —  he  may  easily  enter  within  the  Ditch,  and  open  the 
Counterscarpe,  to  batter  afterwaides  the  Catemata:  ii.,  p.  311.  1898  Csua- 
mats  were  wont  to  be  made  in  steede  and  place,  where  we  now  plant  our  Flat- 


fame*;  R.  Barrbt,  Tltctr.  1/  Warm,  Bk.  V.  p.  is<.  —  C—amaUa,  a  Spanish 
word,  and  doth  signifie  a  slaughter-house,  and  is  a  plaoe  built  low  vndier  the  wall 
or  buJwarke :  »^.,  Table.  1698  Casamatta,  a  Icinde  of  fortification  called  in 
English  a  Casamit  or  a  slaughterhouse,  andis  aplace  built  lowvnder  the  wall  or 
'  bulwarcke,  not  aniiiing  vnto  the  height  of  the  ditch  seiuing  to  skoure  the  dildi, 
annoying  the  enemie  when  he  entieth  into  the  ditch  to  sluue  th^  wall ;  Florio. 
1633  halfe  Moooes,  Bulwarkea,  Casamatrs,  Rampires,  Rauesms:  Pbachah, 
Cam/.  Ctnt.,  ch.  ix.  pi  77.  105  Secure  your  Catamatts:  B.  Jonsoh,  Sti^. 
HfNtm,  i.  3,  Wks.,  p.  is  (1631X  1703  CaMtmatf.  Mil  Diet.  1748—7 
the  French  had  maide  a  detaclwd  bastioo...with  a  casemat  upon  it  bomb-proof: 
TiNOAL,  Ctntin.  Rafin,  VoL  L  p.  190/1  (1751X 

2.    Archil,  a  hollow  moulding. 

1611  iV<u«r^...also,  a  boUow  in  a  piUer,  ftc,  called,  a  Casemate:  Cotor. 

casome,  .r^. :  Fr. :  soldiers'  hut  between  a  town  and  its 
ramparts,  barrack.     Anglicised  as  casern,  cazern,  17  c. 

1696  CoMcmt:  Phillips,  World  0/  Wordi.  1748—7  firing  the  caserns 
and  granaries,  where  the  oats  and  other  magsrines  Uy;  Tindal.,  Contin. 
Ra^,  VoL  I.  PL  3s6/s  (1751).  1707  Catom:  Eneyc.  Brit.  1838  He 

must  go  home  with  us  to  our  caserne... there  is  no  safety  for  him  out  of  our  bounds: 
Scott,  Qntnl.  Dur.,  ch.  vi.  p.  loi  (i88i)L  1887  Paris  is  pretty  well  garrisooed, 
and  thecoMrswrintheviciuty  of  the  capital  are  always  occupied:  J.  F.  Coopbr, 
Etartt*,  VoL  L  p.  S48. 

*cash,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  caixa,  casse,  cos  (perhaps  con- 
fused with  Eng.  (r.  Fr.  cash) :  name  given  to  small  money  of 
S.  India  up  to  181 8 (see quotations  from  Lockyer and  Grose); 
also  to  small  money  of  China  and  the  Malay  Islands,  made 
of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for 
stringing  them  on  cords.  The  word  cash  (Chinese  tsien)  as 
applied  to  Chinese  money =17^  of  the  tael(7.7/.),  or  Chinese 
ounce  of  silver,  so  that  about  thirty  cash = a  penny. 

1B9S  aoo  Caixas  is  a  Sata,  and  5  Satas  are  looo  Caixas,  which  is  as  mud>  as 
a  Crusado  Portingale  money,  or  3  iCejrsars  guilders,  Netherlandish  money ;  Tr. 
r.  K<m  Limchottrit  Voy.,  Bk.  LVol.  \.  p.  113  (iBSsX        1600  Those  [coins]  of 


Lead  are  called  Caxmtz  whereof  a  thousand  sixe  hundred  make  one  Masi 
J.  Davis,  in  Purchas'  Pilfrimt,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  117.  1633  We  paid  for  our 
diet  at  Ishebe  3  to.,  and  to  the  servantes  300  cash :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  il 
p.  77  (1883).  1635  Fouie  hundred  Cashes  make  a  Cowfan,  Foure  Cewfant 

are  one  ifat.  Fine  Mauts  make  fouie  shillings  sterling:  Purchas,  Pi^rimt, 
Vol.  L  Bk.  iiL  p.  uy.  —  for  when  Cashis  were  cheape,  and  Rials  deare,  wee 
could  not  vent  a  piece  of  stuffe  at  halfe  the  value  we  did  at  our  first  comming: 
ib.,  p.  173.  —  the  King  hath  no  Coine  of  his  owne,  but  what  commeth  from 
China,  which  is  aUled  Cashes,  and  is  made  of  the  drosse  of  Lead,  it  is  round  and 
thin,  with  holes  to  string  them  on,  a  thousand  Cashes  vpon  a  string,  called  a 
Pecoo,  which  is  of  diuers  values,  according  as  Cashes  rise  or  fall,  wherewith  they 
know  how  to  make  their  accouno,  which  is  as  foUoweth :  ten  Pecooes  is  a  Laxaau, 
ten  Laxsaues  is  a  Cattee,  ten  Cattees  is  an  Vta,  ten  Vtaes  is  a  Bahar;  «(.,  Bic  iv. 
p.  391.  1663   a  string  of  two  hundred  Caxats,  called  Sato,  is  worth  about 

thne  farthings  sterling,  and  five  Satas  tyed  together  make  a  Safocon :  J.  Davibs, 
Tr.  Mandtisio,  Bk.  il  p.  118  (1669).  ini    Doodos  and  Cash  ate  Copper 

Coins,  eight  of  the  former  make  one  Fanham,  and  ten  of  the  latter  one  E>ooao ; 
C  LoCKVBR,  Trado  in  India,  8.  [Yule]  1788  The  Caxas  are  of  two  kinds, 
gnat  and  smaU:  the  tmail  are  those  we  have  lx«n  speakiu  of;  three  hundrea 
thousand  whereof,  are  equal  to  fifty-six  livres  five  sols,  Duttti  moaejr.  The 
Imxs  are  old  Caxas ;  six  thousand  whereof  are  equal  to  the  piece  of  eiriit,  or 
four  shillings  sixpence  sterling.  These  are  neariy  the  same  with  the  caches  of 
China,  and  the  cassies  of  Japan :  Chahbbrs,  Cycl.,  s.  v.  Caxas.  abt.  1780—60 
At  Madrasandotherparuof  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Socaschcs  makeafanam, 
or  3d.  sterling;  and  36  fanams  a  silver  pagoda,  or  7s.  8d.  sterling:  Gross,  yoyage, 
L  aSa  (1773).  [Yule]  1790  I  think  it  very  passible  that  every  Cash  of  that  ill- 
judged  saving  may  cost  the  Company  a  cxore  of  rupees;  Lord  Cornwaij.is,  in 
Madras  Courier,  Sept.  aa,  1791.    \ii.\  1878  strings  of  cash — very  'petty 

cash'  indeed — to  buy  prayers  with  of  the  priest:  J.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  Vol.  l. 
ch.  iii.  p.  36.    —  every  thousand  cash  paid :  ib.,  p.  33. 

[Ultimately  fr.  Skt  karsha,=s.  weight  of  silver  or  gold, 
equal  to  one  four-hundredth  of  a  tuli  (about  145  ounces 
Troy),  through  Tamil  kHsu,  or  some  kindred  Konkani  form.] 

cashew  (n  »),  cachon,  cajn,  sb. :  Eng.  corruption  of  Fr. 
aci^ou  (f.  7/.) :  name  of  the  fruit  Anacardium  occidentale,  or 
cashew-nut  tree,  a  kidney-shaped  nut  growing  on  a  large 
pear-shaped  receptacle.  The  form  cachou  seems  to  be  a  con- 
fusion with  Fr.  «'<i£i<7<(,='catecha'  {g.v.).  Cashew-nut  is 
used  with  other  things  for  a  condiment  generally  in  the  form 
of  small  pills  used  to  conceal  the  taste  and  smell  of  tobacco 
after  smoking.  Such  pills  are  called  cashews,  or  (by  con- 
fusion with  Fr.  ra<:^M<,= 'catechu')  cachotts. 

1898  Cajus  growelh  on  trees  like  apple  trees,  and  are  of  the  Ugnes  of  a  Peaie, 
at  one  end  by  the  stalk  somewhat  sharp,  and  at  the  head  thicker,  of  a  yelowisb 
colour,  being  ripe  they  are  soft  in  handling;  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschotsiis  Voy., 
Bk.  i.  VoL  II.  p.  s8  (i88sX  XWI  Encyc  Bril.,t.y.  Anaeardinm.  1819 
under  the  shade  of  a  cachou  tree:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantet,  PL  i.  ch.  ii. 
p.  34. 

*caahier  (— i^),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  or  Flem.  J(!asseren,='to 
quash',  lit.  'to  cross  out  a  writing*. 

I.  to  dismiss,  discharge,  orig.  applied  to  troops ;  to  dis- 
card, lay  aside. 

1808  PaJ.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my  followers. 
Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them  wag:  Shaks.,  Mrrry  Wives, 
L3,6.      1600  dense  the  armie  by  casseering  and  discharging  those  busie4>odies 
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xnd  Ronblaome  ipirites:  Holland,  Tr.  Liti)i,  BIc  vii.  p.  r/t.  1600  it  will 
now  bee  my  grace  to  entertaine  htm  first,  though  I  casheere  him  againe  in 
priuate:  B.  Jossoti,  Cjmtk.  Xtv.,  I  5,  Wics.,  p.  196  (1616).  bef.  leOSnecouM 
not  abide  very  fat  men,  but  cauiered  a  whole  band  of  them  for  tliat  cause  only: 
Noi>TH,(^n>ne/'£>c>r»u(.,  &•£-.,  added  to)/>^ai/., p.  iii6(i6is).  1016  Sir' 
Arthttr  Ingram  js  at  last  quite  cashiered,  and  on  Monday  Sir  Marmaduke  Dayrell 
is  twoni  cofferer:  J.  Chahbbrlain,  in  Court  A*  Timtt  'Z^"-  !••  Vol.  t.  p,  367 
(1848)1  1618  to  deinr  a  man's  self,  to  cashier  his  &nuliar  lusts :  T.  Adams, 

wis..  Vol  II.  p.  75  (1867).  1690  the  Council  was  casseered:  Brbkt,  Tr. 

Som^s  Hilt.  Ceune.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  iiq(i67«).  1639  Olrist  takes  not  the 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Church  to  cashier  and  to  hate  her:  Sibbbs, 
Wit.,  Vol.  II.  p.  76  (1863).  1810  Leu  now— that  Idta  with  our  inward  sight  | 
Behold,  casheering  sensibility:  H.  Moke,  PsycK,  in.  iii.  11,  p.  158  (1647). 
1684  TrafmM*d  ycnr  Party  with  Intregue,  |  And  took  your  Grandttt  down  a 
peg,  I  Nrar-MuUlrd  th'  Army  and  Catkin' d  |  All  that  to  Lrgimt  SMEC  ad- 
nerd:  S.  Butlsr,  Huditmt,  Pt.  11.  Cant  iL  p.  los-  16W  The  indignity 
offered  his  Son-in-Law  gladded  her  in  part,  and  much  more  to  see  his  son  Zeia- 
COWM  by  her  means  cashiered  from  his  employment :  SirTh.  Herbsrt,  Trav., 
p.96(l677X  1708  now  (^Aak  was  cashiered,. ..'tis  likely  an  honester  man 

[was]  pot  in  his  room :  M.  Henry,  Expox. ,  VoL  11.  p.  423/1  (it^sX 

2.  Mil,  and  Nav.  to  dismiss  an  officer  from  service. 

1698  a  certaine  Lieutenant...was...disgTaced,  or  rather  after  a  sort  disgraded, 
and  cashierd  for  bearing  any  farther  Office;  R.  Hakluyt,  yoyaftt,yo\.  I. 
p.  607.  1683  and  you  know  the  Admiral  Dorp  was  cashiered  for  not  quairelling 
It  wiui  our  Northumberland:  Evelyn,  Ctrrttf.,  VoL  in.  pi  271  (187SX 

3.  to  quash,  annuL 

1698  Cattart,  to  croase  or  blot,  or  casheere  out  of  a  booke:  Florio.  1648 
bailing  lately  by  their  anest  cashiered  aa  arrest  of  Parlament :  Evelyn,  Corrttp., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  347  (187JX 

Variants,  17  c.  casseer,  cassier. 

*caBluuer8,  cacbemire,  ca8(s)iiner&  s6. :  a  shawl  made  of 
the  wool  of  the  goat  of  Cashmere  or  Kashmir,  a  kingdom  in 
the  Western  Himalayas ;  also  called  in  fuUa  Cashmere  shawl; 
the  fabric  of  which  such  a  shawl  is  made ;  a  similar  fabric, 
or  an  imitation  of  the  cloth  of  Cashmere.  The  earliest  forms 
of  the  word  in  common  use  were  cassimere,  kassimere,  ap- 
plied to  a  fine  twilled  woollen  cloth  principally  manufactured 
in  the  west  of  England,  which  forms,  by  confusion  with  Eng. 
kersey,  have  given  rise  to  the  form  kerseymere. 

1084  I  had  always  a  Covering  of  Kaeiemirt  over  my  Head,  which  like  a 
great  Scarf  hung  down  to  my  Feet :  Tr.  Tavtmitr'l  Trav.,  VoL  11.  p.  86. 
1784  For  sale — super6ne  cambrics  and  edgings... scarlet  and  blue  Kassimeres; 
W.S.Seton.KarT's5'fAr/MM,L  47  (Calcutta).  (Yule]  1797  CASSIMER, 
or  Casimer,  the  name  of  a  thin  tweelcd  woollen  cloth,  much  in  fadiion  for  snmmer 
ax:  Encyc.  Brit.  1811  The  casimeres  made  of  it  [Vigonia  wool)  were  for 

this  same  reason  not  brought  into  fashion :  W.  Walton,  Pentviait  Siti^,  p.  17a. 
1818  Lady  Dunore  drew  her  cashmir  over  her  head  and  round  her  sooiuders: 
Laov  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  111.  ch.  i.  p.  65  (1819).  1818  The  great 
heiress,  you  know,  of  Shandangan,  who's  here,  |  Showing  off  with  suck  airs,  and 
a  real  Cashmere:  T.  Moore,  Pudgt  Family,  p.  114-  1826    Her  cashmere 

would  have  graced  the  Feast  of  Roses:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  vil 
ch.  it  p.  391  (1881).  1828   His  turban,  which  was  formed  of  a  cashmere 

shawl:  KuMMMatk,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xv.  p.  900.  1839    the  tall  Effendi,  with  his 

turban  cX  cacktmin:  Miss  Pardok,  Btautitt  o/tkt  Bospk.,  p.  60.  1840  The 
shawls  used  are  always  the  finest  Cashmeres,  and  are  fringed  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments :  Frasbr,  Koordittan,  A*c,,  VoL  i.  LeL  xL  p.  383.  1866  cachemires, 
sables,  flowers,  oAjfts  ttart,  were  scattered  over  it :  Ouida,  Stratkmare,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  XX.  p.  336.  •1876  Ecka,  Aug.  30,  Artictt  en  Faskittu.  (St)  1888 
those  delicate  tints  in  that  soft  Indian  cashmere,  that  falls  in  such  artistic  folds : 
M.  E.  BxADDON,  GoldtH  Ca(f,  VoL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  31. 

[The  forms  with  -ss-  or  -s-  for  -sh-  are  probably  through 
Fr.,  cf.  Fr.  casimir,  or  through  Port.,  cf.  Barros'  Queximir. 
The  forms  with  -che-  for  -sh-  are  fr.  Fr.] 

casho.    See 


cashoo:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  catechn. 
casi:  Pers.  fi-.  Arab.    See  cadL 

''casino,  sb. :  It. 

1.  a  summer-house,  a  pleasant  country  residence. 

1806  In  Lord  Burlington's  casino  at  Chiswick  he  has  adopted  the  general  idea 
of  that  built  by  Palladio  near  Vicena:  I.  Dallaway,  Oit.  Eng.  Arckit„  p.  310. 
liS16  At  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Gladiator  were  taken  finm  under  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  Nero  at  Antium...wheu  a  casino  was  made  there  by  Cardinal 
Borgfaese:  —  Of  Stat.  4*  Sculpt.,  p.  333.  1890  a  pretty  rural  casino  in  the 

midst  of  vines  aind  olives:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sictiy,  VoL  1.  ch.  i.  p.  ai. 

2.  a  club-house,  a  room  used  for  social  gatherings,  a 
public  dancing-saloon. 

1744  well  received  at  the  conversaziffni,  at  Madame  de  Craon's,  and  the 
Casino  [of  Florence) :  HoR.  Walpole,  Ltltert,  Vol.  l  p.  305  (18S7X  1787 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  Casino,  on  the  same  occasion,  to  their  great  honor, 
liberated  a  hundred  and  fifty  insolvent  debton  with  a  thousand  crowns;  P.  Beck- 
TORD,  Lett./r.  Ital.,  VoL  i.  p.  3B3  (1805).  1826    he  will  find  at  the  casino 

Engluh  newspapers  and  reviews :  Rifl.  on  a  RamtU  to  Gtrmany,  p.  65.  1860 
Tlie  casino  of  our  modem  days  was  not  invented,  or  was  in  its  infancy  vet; 
Thackeray,  PtntUnitit,  VoL  il  ch.  ii.  p.  16  (iSj^X         1884  We  are  speaking 


mart,  VoL  t.  di.  v.  pw  84.  1886  certainty  superior  to  the  majority  of  the 

casinos  at  the  watering-places:  Athtnteum,  July  34,  p.  116/1. 

casique:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  cadave. 

caais,  sb.:  Port  fr.  Arab.  y<M/;f,=' (Christian)  presbyter': 
title  given  by  Christians  to  Mohammedan  divines. 

1682  And  for  pledge  of  the  same,  he  would  give  him  his  Sonne,  and  one  of 
his  chief  chaplaines,  the  which  they  call  Cacia :  N.  Uitckpibld).  Tr.  CattaJUJa. 
[Yule)  1613  their  Catutttt,  that  is,  their  Chnrchmea  (with  Uew  shaahes 

about  their  heads):  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  TravtU  0/ Pour  Enftitk- 
men,  p.  38.  1688  While  they  were  thus  disputing,  a  Caciz,  or  doctor  of  the 
law,  joined  company  with  them:  Dryden,  L.  of  Xavitr.  Wks.,  xvi.  68  (1831X 
[Yule]  1870  A  hierarchical  body  of  priests,  known  to  liie  people  (Nestorians) 
under  the  names  of  Kieshishes  and  Abunat,  is  at  the  head  of^  the  tribes  and 
villages,  entrusted  with  both  spiritual  and  temporal  powers:  MiLUNCBH,  Wild 
Life  among  Ikt  Koords,  370.    \ii.  ] 

cask,  casks,  sb.:  Eng.  it.  Sp.  aw<:<7,=' skull',  'sherd', 
'cask',  'helmet'.  Imported  with  Spanish  wines,  perhaps  in 
15  c. 

I.  a  barrel,  a  wooden  vessel,  with  circular  flat  top  and 
bottom  and  bulging  sides  encircled  by  hoops,  for  holding 
liquor  or  any  commodities. 

1622  Cambridge^    6  new  casks  71. :  In  Rogers'  Arric.  A*  Prictt,  VoL  in. 
1667  New  wine  will  search  to  finde  a  vent,^  Although  the  'caske  be 

16M  by  reason  it 


p.  56^ 

neuer  so  strong:    TotteFt  Misc.,  p.   153  (1870X  , 

in  Corrobiat,  wee  lose  and  spoyfe  more  then  the  Caske  will  cost:  R. 


H  AKLUYT,  Voyaget,  VoL  I.  p.  306. 

new  Cask:  J.  Sylvester,  'rr.  Du  Bariat,  Fathers,  p.  450  (i6aSX 


of  a  time  before  Casinos  were,  and  when  the  British  youth  were  by  no  means  so 
acttT«  in  dandng  as  at  the  present  period :  —  Nevjconut,  VoL  1.  ch.  xiv,  p.  166 
(1879X        1860  she  has  more  the  kick  of  a  court  than  a  casino :  Ouida,  Stmtkr 


1603  new  Wine,  Working  a-new,  in  the 
irtat.  Fathers,  p.  450  (160SX     —  Spews 
out  a  purple  stream,  the  ground  doth  stain,  |  With  Bacckut  colour,  where  the 
cask  hath  layn :  ib. 

I  a.    collect,  casks,  supply  of  casks. 

abt.  1598  Great  inconveniences  grow  by  the  bad  cask  being  commonly  so  ill 
seasoned  and  conditioned,  as  that  a  great  part  of  the  beer  is  ever  lost  and  cast 
away:  Raleigh.  Q.)  1611  Bariiiitr,  an  officer  that  tends.. .the  caske  of  a 
great  mans  sellor:  CoTCR. 

I  ^.    a  barrel  with  its  contents,  a  measure  of  capacity. 

1738  A  Catk  of  ahnooda,  is  about  three  hundred  weight:  Chambers, 
Oic/.,s.v. 

I  c.    See  quotation. 

1648  any  wheat,  malt,  oats,  barley,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  cask  or  tallow:  In 
Sttype's  Mtm.  Eccl,  Vol.  11.  Pt  L  p.  186  (1833X    (Referred  to  in  N.E.D.) 

2.  a  casket. 

1698  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  wofiill'st  cask  I  That  ever  did  contain  a  thing 
of  worth:  Shaks.,  ////en.  V/.,  iiL  3,  409. 

3.  a  helmet,  head-piece;  modem  spelling  casque,  after 
Fr. 

1691  and  we  all  with  our  caskes  downe,  and  eyther  sword  or  pystolls  drawn: 
Conincsbv,  Siige  0/ Rouen,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  1.  p.  45  (i847)k  —  all  his  nobles 
standing  about  him  all  armed  saving  their  kaskes :  i6.  1648  The  blacke  Troops 
hide  the  Field,  fear'd  when  they  wore  |  The  plumed  Caske,  but  fear'd  without  it 
more :  Fanshawb,  Eteurial,  p.  337.  1788  their  arms  were...a  wooden  casque, 
and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides:  Gibbon,  Decl.  A*  Fail,  VoL  vil  ch.  xlii.  p.  334 
(1813X  1816  Minerva  has  thick  curls,  which  flow  beneath  the  casque :  J.  Dal- 
laway, Of  Stat.  A*  Sculpt.,  p.  40.  1847  He  knightlike  in  his  cap  instead  of 
casque:  Tennyson,  Princ,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  rv.  p.  136  fi886).  1887  The 

warrior  takes  water  in  his  casque  from  a  spring  to  bathe  the  horse's  fetlock: 
Atkenaum,  June  35,  p.  836^1. 


4.    case,  shell. 


1646  Not  denying  the  shell  and  the  cask  to  them  who  eqjoy  the  kimell  and 
tne  peari:  R.  Baillie,  Anaiaft.,  150  (1647X  (N.  E.  D.I  1727  The  Fibres 
of  the  Cask  that  environs  the  Nut :  A.  Hamilton,  Eeut  /nditt,  I.  xxiv.  396.  [H.] 


casotte,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  casotto,  or  casotta :  small  country 
residence. 

1748—7  the  Casotte,  where  he  lodged  himself:  Tindal,  Contin.  Rafin, 
Vol.  \.  p.  397/3  (17S1X  —  Major-general  S.  ...commanded  the  right  attack  of  all 
before  the  Catotte:  it. 

caasa,  casho,  cacha,  cossa,  cnshee,  sb. :  a  kind  of  Indian 
piece-goods. 

1698  this  linnen  is  of  diver*  sorts,  and  is  called  Sarampuras,  Cassas,  Comsas, 
Bcatillias,  Satopassas,  and  a  thousande  [such  like  names);  Tr.  y.  Van  Ltn- 
tckoten't  Voy.,  Bk.  L  VoL  \.  p.  95  (188O.  1692  a  peece  of  fine  casho  or 
chowter;  K.  Cocks,  Diary  Vol.  i.  p.  86  (1883).  1636   fine  Cotton  Ckiath 

which  commeth  out  of  India,  where  they  call  it  Cadut:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrimt, 
VoL  II.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1089.  1666  he. ..ties  a  zone  of  Cushee  about  his  loins  woven 
with  Inkle  of  the  //erhoods  making :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  57  (j^n)' 
1786  Cossaes,  Doreas,  Jamdannies,  Mulmuls,  Nainsooks,  Nedcclotns:  In  W.  S. 
Seton-Karr's  SeiecHont,  1.  83  (CalcutuX    (Yule) 

cassada,  J^.:  coiraption  of  cassava  [q.  v.). 

1600  I  sent  euery  weeke  16.  or  ao.  of  the  rest  of  the  company  to  the  maine 
ouer  against  vs,  to  Hue  of  Catada  and  oysters :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voy^^,  Vol.  IIL 
p.  36a.  1624  the  Ca.ssado  root:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  639(1884)1  1626 
They  brought  vs  also  fruits,  as  Plantans,  Cassathoe  roots,  and  diueis  other  fruits; 
PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  336.  1666   Puttato  and  Cassadta  [nir) 

Roots  (whereof  they  make  their  bread);  J.  S.,  A  brief  and  per/ect  youmal  of 
y*  late  Proceed,  o/jf*  Eng.  Army  in  y*  W.  /ndies,  p.  19.  1777  cassada  bread 
which,  though  insipid  to  the  taste,  proves  no  contemptible  food:  Robertson, 
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CASSANDRA 

Amthca,  Bk.  IV.  Wks.,  VoL  vti.  p.  6  (tSi^).  1T»T   ^ATROPHA.  the 

CASSADA  PLANT!  A  genus  of  the  monodelphia  order,  belongine  to  the  monoecia 
class  of  pUnts...  The  manihot,  or  bitter  cassada,  has  palmated  leaves;  the  lobes 
lanceolate,  very  entire,  and  polished:  Eiuye.  Bni.  184E  Mandioca  or 
'  t  is  likewise  cultivated :  C.  Darwin,  J<mm.  BeagU,  ch.  ii.  p.  23. 


CASSIDOINE 
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[The  form  cassatho  makes  it  likely  that  cassaiha  was  an 
intermediate  corruption  between  cassava  and  cassada.l 

''OasBandra:  Gk.  Mythol.:  name  of  Priam's  daughter, 
who  prophesied  the  woes  of  Troy,  but  was  not  believed; 
representative  of  a  prophetess  or  a  female  foreteller  of  evil, 
especially  if  the  prophecies  be  disbelieved.  Rarely,  applied 
to  a  male  foreteller  of  evil. 

1670  Catsattdra  like:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy,  Hat.,  Pref.,  sis.  A  vi  v*  (i<98X 
1711  A  Casusndra  of  the  [Gypsy]  Ciew;  Sftctator,  No.  130,  July  30, 
p.  tgs/a (MorleyX  18S7  A  Cassandra-Marat  cannot  do  it:  Caklvlb,  Fr. 

Rtv.,  VoL  II.  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  is  (1888). 

casaareb^  cassareep,  .r^. :  Carib:  the  concentrated  juice  of 
bitter  cassava,  which  is  highly  antiseptic  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  W.  Indian  pepper-pot.  The  poisonous  acid  is  expelled 
by  heating  the  juice.     Treas.  of  Bot.    [C.  E.  D.] 

1888  the  cassava,  from  which  the  black  man  gets  his  starch,  his  tapioca,  and 
his  bfeui,  and  the  cassatcb,  which  is  the  basis  of  dl  his  best  sauces,  and  the  cliief 
ingredient  in  the  famous  "pepper  pot":  Slandant,  Dec.  14,  pu  $. 

cassatho(e).    See  caasada. 

*caB8ava,  cas(8)aTi,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  casabe,  ultimately 
fr.  native  Haytian  casOvi,  cofOii:  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
also  called  Manihot,  or  Afandioc,  esp.  of  the  Manihot  utiliS' 
sima  {ihejatropha  or  Janipha  Manihot  of  Linnxus).  From 
its  large  tuberous  root,  after  expressing  a  very  poisonous 
volatile  juice  contiuning  hydrocyanic  add,  starch  or  flour 
called  cassava  is  procured,  which  when  purified  is  known  as 
taidoca  {g.  v.).  The  bread  made  from  cassava  flour  is  also 
called  cassava.  See  also  caasada.  Sweet  cassava  or  Manihot 
Aipi  is  quite  harmless  and  used  as  a  vegetable 

1BS6  Soo  that  duryng  al  that  tyme,  they  had  none  other  meate  hot  only 
CoMtbii  that  is,  suche  rtxites  whereof  tliey  make  theyr  breade :  R.  Edbn,  Decadts, 
Sect.  I.  pk  93  (1885)'  —  their  custome  was  to  aende  them  a  portion  of  their  f^ne 
lureade  of  Caxaim  or  MaitiwH :  &$.,  Sect.  11.  p.  ais.  abt.  1568  and  hauing 
taken  two  camels  laden  with  wine  and  casaua,  which  is  a  bread  made  of  roots : 
J.  SrASKE,  y.  Hamkini  Stc.  Vnagt,  p.  55  (1878).  1877   a  Leafe  of  that 

Plant  whiche  they  dooe  make  the  Catmi  (xw]...  The  Casaid  is  the  bread: 
Frahpton,  Joy/iU  Ntw€t,  fol.  103  f.  —  this  kinde  of  come. ..whiche  thei  doe 
csdl  Cacaui  is  healthfull,  and  the  fruite  thereof  is  eaten  and  the  water  that 
commeth  of  it  is  dronke :  (^.,  foL  103 1^.  —  there  is  breade  made  of  it  [raaies], 
as  of  the  Cataui:  ih.,  foL  104  r«.  1889  a  roote,  which  dooth  growe  in  that 

iland  in  great  quantitie  and  abundance...  It  is  white,  and  is  called  casaae,  the 
which  bemg  gnnded  and  brought  into  meale,  they  doo  make  bread  thereof  for 
their  sastinence:  R.  Parkk,  Tr.  Mtndota's  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  318  (t854X 
1600  Cfftctuiaw  some  of  our  company  tooke  to  be  that  kinde  of  root  which  the 
Spanyafds  in  the  fVest  IndUt  call  Castttuy..\\.  groweth  in  very  muddy  pooles, 
and  moist  grounds:  R.  Haicl(;vt,  VofOfit^A.  iii.  p.  173.  —  her  loading  was 
thought  worth  1000  or  1300  pounds,  being  hides,  ginger,  Cannalistula,  Copper- 
panoes,  and  Casaui:  ih.,  p.  390.  —  certaine  cakes  made  of  rootes  called  Gssrow: 
s}.,  p.  448.    —  Casaui-meale...Cazaui-roots:  ib.,  p.  851.  160t  they  vse  a 

Unite  of  bread  they  call  Ca^avi,  which  is  made  of  a  certaine  roote  they  call 
Yuca:  E.  G«iMSTON,Tr.Z)'.^c<w/a'*  Hist.  W.  lndus,Vo\.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  33s(i88oX 
1683  [The  Indians]  liuing...vpon  Cassaua,  a  root  to  make  bread,  onely  then 
knowne  tothemselues:  Caft.  J.  Smith.  Wks.,  p.  580(1884).  1638  Cocas  nuu 
and  Bananas,  and  some  Cassauie  and  Papede,  which  is  also  to  be  had  in  East 
Indits:  Pukckas,  Pittrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  ilj>.  ro^  1691  the  Cettm  Tna;  the 
Manyoc,  or  Cassava;  the  Potatet;  the  Jtsttifs  bark  tree:  J.  Ray,  CnatioH, 
Pt.11. :       "'       '  '""*■  ""■ — '" 

whicht 

E.  Banckoft,  Bit.  Hat.  Hist.  Guiami,  p.  39. 

Variants,  i6  c.  cazibi,  casabbi,  casaua,  casaui,  cacaui, 
casaue,  17  &  cassauy,  cazcuii,  cofavi,  cas{s)<mi{f),  casave. 

cassawaris,  cassawarway:  Eng.  fr.  Malay.  See 
'Caasowary. 

casB6,  part. :  Fr. :  quashed,  annulled,  rescinded. 

1830  my  decree  of  arrest  should  instantly  be  cassi:  Mils.  Opib,  TaUt, 
Vol.  III.  p.  379. 

casseer,  cassier:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  cashier, 
casserole,  sb.\  Fr. 

1 .  a  kind  of  stew-pan. 

1706  Cassmlt.  a  Copper-Pan:    Kesskv.  1837  his  imagination  had 

never  pictured  to  him  such  a  store  of  abominations  for  the  cassrroU  as  were 
to  be  seen  in  this  pile :  J.  F.  Coopbk,  Eurvft,  VoL  11.  p.  148. 

2.  an  edible  edging  or  case  forming  the  outer  part  of  a 
made  dish. 

1706  Casstnlt...*.  Loaf  stuff 'd  with  a  Hash  of  roasted  Pullets,  Chickens,  etc , 
and  dreis'd  in  a  Stew-Pan  of  the  same  Bigness  with  the  Loaf;  alsoakindof  Soop 
or  Potage  of  Rice,  etc  with  a  Ragoo:  Puilups,  Wtrtd  <if  Wtrds.  1816 


Caatertrie  au  ris  (of  rice],  with  giblets...pat  a  little  coulis  rouitd  the  rassrrolr  when 
on  the  dish:  J.  Simpson,  Ctokety,  p.  135. 

cassetta,//.  cassette,  sb.:  It,  ///.  'casket':  alms-box. 

1849  But  then  beganne  the  Aitiaanes  with  the  rascal  of  the  dtee  (whicb  for 
their  povertee  were  called  Casutit)  to  assemble  together  in  companies:  W.Thomas, 
HisU  llaL,  foL  183  r'CisSiX 

cassia,  casia,  sb.:  Lat.  ccuict,  fr.  Gk.  Kao-^—'the  bark  of 
Cinnamomum  Cassiae',  or  'Cassia  li^nea':  (a)  short  for 
cassia  lignea;  {p)  short  for  the  tree  Cmnamomum  Cassiae; 
(c)  short  for  auaia,  fistula;  (a)  short  for  the  tree  Cassia 
occidentalis,  which  yields  cassia  fistula ;  {e)  a  vag^e  poetic 
term  for  a  fn^rant  shrub. 

a.  1S98  two  manere  Cassia.  That  one  is  callyd  Cassia  fistuh  ft  the  other 
Cassia  lignea:  Tkkvisa,  Tr.  Barih.  Dt  P.  X.,  xvii.  axviL  —  The  smellynge 
cane  is  of  Ynde...  And  is  medicynall  almoost  as  Caua  other  Canel:  ii.,  xxuc. 
abt.  1400  Tak  to  thee  swete  smellynge  thingis...af  chasee  [v.l.  casia]  fyve  hun- 
dryd  sides:  W^ffite  Siib,  Exod.,  xxx.  34.  1600  The  trees  bearing  Cassia 
are  of  great  thicknea,  hauiiig  leaues  like  vnto  the  mulberie-tiee:  John  Pory, 
Tr.  Le?s  Hist.  Afr.,  p.  356.  1601  Canell  or  Casia:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn. 

tf.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  10,  Vol.  I.  p.  373.  1618   a  composition  of  Cassia,  Mirrh 

and  other  odoun:  Gbo.  Sandys,  7*nter.,  p.  134  (s633\  1688    Canauno, 

Spikenard,  Cassia,  Frankincense,  Xilocassia :  PuscHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  L 
P-43. 

«.  1888  a  great  wood  of  Precious  trees,  some  of  Cittomome  and  Cassia : 
R.  Edkn,  Nrmt  India,  |>.  8  (Arber,  1885).  —  yet  haue  I  not  scene  any  [trees] 
that  lose  theyr  leaues.. .in  these  regions  excepte  onely  Cassia:  —  Decadts, 
Sect.  II.  p.  337(1885).  1677  one  sorte  they  call  Cassus,  and  an  other  Sioamon, 
&  an  other  Cassia  luigtta,  and  it  is  all  one  kinde  of  Tree,  that  bringeth  them 
ibrthe:  Frampton,  JayfltU  Nsmes,  foL  88  c°. 

e.  1898  (See  a).  1836  Caaa  may  be  kept  two  yeres :  Grits  Htrhatt, 
ch.  Ixxxiv.  1888  of  the  inside  of  Cassia,  the  quantitie  of  a  beane: 

W.  Wards,  Tr.  Alessids  Stcr.,  PL  i.  fol.  33  r".  1630  When  he  saw  his  best 
time  he  would  take  Phjrsick  of  his  own  appointment,  but  simplcijiot  compounded, 
as  Cassia,  Manna,  Tamaris,  or  some  such  thing:  Brent,  Tr.  Saav/s  Hist. 
Ctmnc.  Trtnt,  p.  Ixxx.  (1676).  1684  Coma-Trees,  that  bear  the  best  Cassia : 
J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavermtr's  Tntv.,  Vol.  I.  Pt.  3,  Bk.  i.  p.  70. 

d.  1878  Cassia  groweth  m  Syria,  Arabia,  and  such  lyke  Regions:  H.  Lytk, 
Tr.  Dadorn's  Heri.,B'k.  vi.  p.  740.  1797   There  are  30  spedes...  The  most 

remarkable  are. ..The  fistula,  or  puiginz  cassia  of  Alexandria;  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v. 

t.  1866  Casia,  broade  mary  Goldes,  with  pancyes,  and  Hyacinthus:  W. 
Wbbbe,  Discount  <^  Eng.  Patt.,  in  Haslewood  s  Eng.  Poets  &•  Potsy,  VoL  11. 

77  (1815).       1667  through  Groves  of  Myrrfae,  j  And  Booring  Otlours,  Cassia, 


\ui\ 


and  Balme;]  A  Wildeniess  of  sweets:  Milton,  P.  £.,  v.  393,  p.  180 
(1705)1  1698  With  branches,  thyme  and  cassia,  strowed  around :  Addison, 

Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  19  (Bobn,  1854)- 

cassia  flstnla :  Late  Lat 

1.  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Pudding-pipe  tree,  the  pulp  of 
which  is  used  as  a  laxative  drug;  also  of  the  drug  itself. 
See  also  senna. 

1898  (See  emaala  «].  1 1880  seneleues,Cassie  fistule,  of  eche.il  ownces: 
Antidttkarius,  sig.  E  i  V.  1840    If  these  ptofite  not  Cassia  fistula  taken 

iiL  or  iiii.  drammes  one  halfe  houre  before  dinner :  Raynald,  Birtk  Mom., 
Bk.  II.  ch.  iii.  p.  96  (1613).  1888  the  trees,  whiche  beare  Cassia  fistuia  of  the 
beste  kynd  :  R.  Eosn,  A'irttir  India,  p.  36  (Arber,  1885).  —  Here  they  founde 
those  great  trees  which  of  them  selues  in  dyuers  places  bringe  furth  the  fruite  or 
spice  whiche  the  Apothecaries  caule  Cauia  fistula:  —  Dtcades,  Sect.  L  p.  98 
(1885)1  1888  an  vnce  of  Cassia  fistula,  and  halfe  a  quarter  of  an  vnce  of 
Metridate:  W.  Wardb,  Tr.  AUssut's  Stcr.,  PL  I.  fol.  33  r".  1663  cassia 
fistula  or  suche  lykewise  lenitiue:  W.  Turner,  Baikts,  sig.  c  iiii.  1878  The 
tree  which  beareth  Cassia  Fistula:   H.   Lytk,  Tr.   Dodatn's  Hsrb.,  Bk.  VI. 

k  1688  great  store  of  Cassia  Fistola,  and  Indian  Dates:  Purchas, 

ims,  VoL  II.  Bk.  viL  p.  1156. 

2.  name  of  the  Pudding-pipe  tree,  or  Cassia  occidentalis. 

1898  Cassiafistula,  a  pnddingpipe  fruite,  or  tree,  w  Cassia  fistula :  Florio. 
1797  [Seeoauia<^. 

cassia  lignea :  Late  Lat 

1.  name  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  Cinnamomum  Cassiae, 
an  inferior  kind  of  cinnamon. 

1398  [See  easaia  d\.  1840  temper  these  with  Cassia  lignea,  and  Honey: 
Raynald,  A/rM^ox.,  Bk.  n.  ch.  iv.  p.  114(1613).  1888  halfe  an  vnce  of 
Cassia  Lignta :  W.  Warde,  Tr.  AUssio's  Stcr.,  Pt.  1.  fol.  5  V.  1869  Take 
of  Laidanum,  of  Cassia  lignia,  and  of  the  iuice  of  Wormwood  clarified  of  eche 
one  scruple;  R.  Androse,  ih.,  Pl  iv.  Bk.  L  p^  48. 

2.  rare  name  of  the  tree  Cinnamomum  Cassiae. 

1600  Ascopo  a  kinde  of  tree  very  like  vnto  Lawrell,...it  is  verv  like  to  that 
tree  wluch  Monardts  describeth  to  be  Cassia  Lignta  of  the  West  Indits: 
R.  Hakldyt,  yejMfgts,  VoL  lu.  p.  375. 

cassia  [-buiis],  commercial  name  of  a  spice  consisting  of 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Cinnamomum  aromaticum,  and  other 
species  of  cinnamon. 

cassia  [-<></],  oil  of  cinnamon,  produced  from  cassia  bark 
and  cassia  buds. 

cassid:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cossid. 

cassido(i)n(e),  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  cassidoine;  cassidonie, 
-ny,  fr.  Fr.  cassidonie  (Cotgr.):  sb.:  fr.  Lat.  chalceddnius 
{lapis):  stones  of  Chalcedon;  see  chalcedony.    The  forms 
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CASSIMERE 


CASTE 


eassidonie,  cassidony,  also  mean  tlie  plant  Lavandula  stoe- 
chas,  or  French  Lavender,  and  a  species  of  Gnaphalium,  but 
the  derivation  of  the  botanical  term  is  uncertain. 

bef.  UOO— 1648  canidoine,  cuydoTne,  cusidcn,  ouyMon,  cuaadone,  cas- 
•ildai,  casuydown.  [N.  E.D.]  ISTV  Her  linger  tipt  with  Cauidooe :  Put- 
TKNHAH,  Partk.,  in  Eng.  Po€t.^A.  I.  pi.  xxiv.  (1811).  1601  canidoine  or 

cristall  bolls:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Blc  35,  ch.  13,  Vol.  IL  p.  553. 
—  Caaridoin  vetieU:  U.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  3,  p.  603.  1611  CauUtnu,  A  Caan- 
donie;  a  blue,  and  brittle  atone,  of  mall  value,  though  it  thine  like  fire:  CoTGi, 

cassimer(e).    See  caabmere. 

cassineS  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Native  Amer. :  name  of  the  lUx 
vomitoria,  at  yapon  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  of  the  Ilex 
paraguensis  of  S.  America,  the  leaves  of  which  the  Jesuits 
used  to  export  from  Paraguay  as  South  Sea  tea ;  also,  an  in- 
toxicating beverage  made  of  the  leaves  of  this  tree. 

1600  baskets  lull  of  the  leaues  of  Casxiiu,  wherwith  they  make  their  drinke  : 
R.  Hakluvt,  Ct^t^M,  Vol.  iiL  p.  339.  —  he  commaundeth  Castine  to  be 
brewed,  which  is  a  dnnke  made  of  tne  leaves  of  a  certaine  tree :  They  (natives  of 
Florida]  drinke  this  Cassine  very  hotte:  i»^  p.  307.  1797  CASSIME,  in 
botany:  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  order...  There  are  three  species,  all  of  them 
natives  of  warm  dimates :  Emyrc.  Brit. 

cassine*,  sb. :  name  of  a  genus  of  S.  African  plants,  allied 
to  the  Spindle-tree  (Nat.  Order  Celastraceae),  the  wood  of 
which  is  adapted  for  making  musical  instruments.    [C.E.D.] 

cassine',  sb.:  Fr.:  a  farm-house,  an  Italian  cascina;  see 
cascine. 

1708  Catsitu,  a  Country  Faim.House  in  Ttaty,  such  as  are  occasionally 
fortily'd  to  mainuin  a  particular  Post,  Av.:  Kbksev.  17S3    Chahbexs, 

CycL,  SuppL  1764  Last  June,  when  I  found  myself  so  Ul  at  my  cauitu^  I  had 
determined  to  go  to  RocaDiliare :  Smollett,  Fnmct  A*  lUuy,  xxiv.  Wks., 
Vol.  V.  p.  434  (1817). 

cassino,  sb. :  fr.  It  casino :  a  game  at  cards,  in  which  the 
ten  of  diamonds,  counting  two,  and  the  two  of  spades,  count- 
ing one,  called  respectively  great  cassino,  and  little  cassino, 
are  the  principal  cards. 

1811  Lady  Middleton  proposed  a  rubber  of  Cassino :  J.  Austbh,  Stm»  &• 
S*ns.,  ch.  xxiiL  [Davies]  1811  Two  whist,  cassino,  or  quadrille  ubles  will 
dispose  of  four  couple. ..Great  cass,  little  cass,  and  the  spades,  Ma'am :  £.  Narbs, 
TkinJkt  I  to  Mytefr,  ll.  133  (1816).     (>».] 

^cassolette  {±  —  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  cassolette :  a  vessel 
for  burning  perfumes,  a  box  for  perfumes  with  a  perforated 
cover.    Anglicised  as  cassolet. 

1817  rang'd  u  cassoleu  and  silver  urns:  T.  Moorb,  Lalla  Rookk,  Wks., 
p.  90<i86o)t.  1887  our  antique  CasxoUttes  become  Water-pots;  their  incense- 
smoke  gone  hissing,  in  a  whin  of  muddy  vapour:  Carlyle,  Fr.  Xn/,,  Vol.  IL 
Bk.  I  ch.  xil  p.  48  (1888). 

cassone,  pi.  cassoni,  sb. :  It. :  large  chest,  coffer. 

1888  He  painted  two  chests  ("Cassone ")  for  the  Duchess  Margaret:  C  C 
PiKKiN.«,  /A>/.  Sculpt.,  p.  4a  1886  The  fint  and  second  [picures]  are  de- 

corative panels  from  autoni,  and  represent  scenes  at  tournaments :  AUtnttum, 
May  33,  p.  687/3. 

cassowary  (-i  —  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Malay  kasavin  or 
kasuvirl:  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  of  which  the  first  known 
species  Casuarius  galeatus  is  found  in  Ceram  Island  (Mo- 
luccas), the  Australian  species  being  more  generally  caUed 
the  emn  {g.  v.). 

1611  Sl  yamfz  his  Ginny  Hens,  the  Cassawarway  moreover  (^i9/!r  ^CffFTo/. 
An  East  Indian  bird  at  St.  James  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  iValker,  that  will  carry 
no  ooaleSj,  but  eat  them  as  whot  you  will);  Psacham,  in  Pantg,  Vtntt  on 
Connit's  Cnulitut,  sig.  1  3  r'  (1776).  1680  from  the  Titmtmte  to  the  Ettrich, 
or  CattanMrmxiy :  JoHH  Taylor,  IVkt.,  sig,  O  i  fit.  1678  A  Cassawaries 
or  Emftu  Egg:  J.  Kay,  yeuryi.  Lew  Ctuntr.,  p.  38.  l690    I  have  a  clear 

idea  of  the  relation  of  dam  and  chide,  between  the  two  cassiowaries  in  St  James's 
Park :  Locks.    [J.J  1T06    'Tne  Canawaris  is  about  the  bigness  ofa  large 

Virginia  Turkey.  His  head  is  the  same  as  a  Turkey's :  and  he  nas  a  long  stiflf 
hai^  Beard  upon  his  Breast  before,  like  a  Turkey:  Funnsl,  in  Dampier's 
Vayt^t,  IV.  366  (i7a9).    (Vule]  1774    The  cassowary's  eggs  are  of  a  gray 

ash  colour:  XSoldshith,  Nat.  Hitt.,  Vol  11.  p.  37/1  (1840).  1797  The 

Catttariut  Ifom  HaUaiulia,  or  New  Holhuid  cassowary,  difiien  considerably 
from  the  common  cassowary:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  StrtilUa.  1800  Lam 

as  the  plumeless  Cassowar  |  Was  that  o'eishadowiog  .Bird:  Southbv,  TkalaSm, 
vii.  65. 

castaldo^  sb.:  It :  steward,  factor. 

1684  Attncffo  being  now  made  CastaMo  of  Ci^oa,  was  afterwards  in  the  year 
899.  entituled  Prince  dt  CafoaasA  Bntvtnta:  S.  Lbnnard,  Parthmof.,  Ft.  t. 
p.40. 

Oastalia:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  KaoraXm:  name  of  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Parnassus,  the  waters  of 
which  were  supposed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  them  with 
poetic  power.  Hence,  the  adj.  Caf/a/»iff,=' poetic'.  En- 
glish poets  seem  to  have  agreed  to  make  the  second  a  long, 
Uiough  it  ought  to  be  short,  as  it  is  in  the  Anglicised  Cos- 


taly.    A  less  known  CastaHa  was  a  prophetic  fountidn  at 
Daphne,  near  Antioch  in  Syria. 

1S91  Helioan,  |  So  oft  bedeawed  with  our  learned  layes,  |  And  speaking 
soeames  of  pure  Castalion:  Spbns.,  CmM.,  Teates  of  Muses,  373.  1608  AU 
thy  worth,  yet,  thyself  must  patronise,  |  By  qtiaffing  more  of  the  Castalian  head : 
G.  Chapman,  in  B.  Jonson's  Wkt.,  p.  7^  (i860),      1667  th'  inspir'd  |  CtutaUoH 


spnng :  milton,  r.  /,.,  iv.  374,  p.  133  (1705^  1743  a  purer  Stream...than 

hat  which  burst  I  From  fam'd  CattaGa:  E.  Young,  Nigkl  T/Uugitt,  v.  p.  80 
i77)X  1781  A  stream  of  praphecy...flowed  (him  the  Cattalian  fountam  of 

:  Gibbon,  DkI.  *•  Fall,  Vol.  tv.  ch.  xxiii  p.  ijg  (1813%       1782  wouM 


U  your  haur  stand  00  end  instead  of  dipping  you  m  Castalia :  HOR.  Waltols, 
L^ttert,  VoL  viii.  p.  353  (i8s8X  1780  true  pray'r  |  Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet 
with  Castalian  dews:  Cowfbr,  Tath,  iil  Poems,  VoL  n.  p.  76 (1808).  1806 


Though  from  the  Muse's  chalice  I  may  potu- 1  No  precious  dews  of  Aganippe's 
well  I  Or  Castaly:  H.  KiRKB  White,  Jitath  NeUim,  30.  181S  From  this 

part  descend  the  fountain  and  the  "  Dews  of  Castalie  :  Byron,  CUtiU  Harvld, 
t.  i.  naU.  HUtl  I  led  you  then  to  all  the  Castalies;  1 1  fed  you  with  the  milk 
of  every  Muse :  Tbhnvsoh,  Print.,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  i07(i886X 

*ca8tanet  (^  z.  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  castaHetas  (pL),  or  It 
castagnette  (pi.),  cf.  Florio,  "  Castagnette,  little  shels,  such  as 
they  vse  that  daunce  the  canaries,  to  msike  a  noise  or  sound 
or  clack  with  their  fingers":  pairs  of  dappers,  of  wood  or 
other  material,  used  to  accompany  dance  or  song,  orig. 
played  by  the  dancers  themselves.  The  negro  'bones'  are  a 
simple  form  of  these  instruments. 

1662  the  Ttarfam,  or  Cattagiuttt,  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  in  the 
managing  whereof  they  were  very  expert:  I.  Davibs,  AmbauaJort  Tntv., 
Bk.  v.  p.  307  (i6fi9)L  166S  dance  a  .TaraAaw/ with  CuteiMrte's:  Drydbn, 

Ind.  Emf.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  l  p.  136  (1701X  1669  Dance  with  Gittars  and 

Castametu's:  Shaowbll,  Ri/f.  Skrf.,  u.  p.  37.  1681  Caitaautt  (from  the 

Lai.  Cattaiua,  a  Chesnut,  which  they  resemble)  Snappers  which  Dancers  keep 
time  with  in  dancing  Sarabands:  Blount,  Cttrngr.  1776   a  couple  then 

danced  with  castanets  and  the  other  swarthy  ladies...began  smoking :  R.  Chand- 
ler, Trav.  Grttci,  p.  133.  1797  At  Benevente  I  first  saw  people  dancing 
with  castanets :  Southev,  Lett.  dttr.  Rttid.  in  Sfain,  p.  86.  1889  we  heard 
the  notes  of  a  guitar,  and  the  dick  of  castanets:  W.  Irving,  A0utm6ra,v-  sj. 
1846  let  all...listen  to  the  song,  the  guitar,  the  castaoet:  Ford,  Haitdik.  Spain, 
Pt.  I.  p.  77.     —  the  sound  of  the  Castanet  wakens  the  most  listless :  i^.,  p.  187. 

[The  Sp.  castaHeta^* CTZcMag  or  snapping  of  the  fingers', 
which  accompanies  some  Spanish  dances.  The  word  is 
derived  from  castaOa  (It  <:<M/rtg7»rt),=»' chestnut',  the  sound 
being  compared  to  the  cracking  of  chestnuts  on  the  fire.] 

*cast(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Port.  «»/«,— 'race',  'family':  a 
tribe,  clan,  family.  In  India  the  term  also  comes  to  denote 
special  occupation  and  social  status  according  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  Brahminism.  The  four  principal  Brahmin  castes 
are,  the  Brahmins  or  religious  order,  the  Kshetriyas  or  mili- 
tary order,  the  Vaisyas  or  merchants,  and  the  Sudras  or 
artisan  and  laboring  classes.  Hence,  the  term  is  applied  by 
extension  of  meaning  to  social  position  generally,  to  the 
breed  of  domestic  animals,  and  finally,  to  status  of  any  kind. 

1.  an  Oriental  family,  clan,  or  tribe. 

163B  about  which  part  lined  the  Catea  or  Caxtt  of  AUttid  Abtaelack: 
Purchas,  Piltrinu,  Vol.  ii.  Bk.  vi.  p.  861.  1669  the  same  Catte,  at  Family: 
J.  Davibs,  Tr.  MamdtUto,  Bk.  i.  p.  51  (1669).  1701  theu-  division  mto  sepa- 
rate tribes  or  eastt,  the  members  of  which  never  intermarry :  Robbrtsoh,  Anc. 
India,  1 1,  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  34  (1834). 

2.  an  order  or  class  of  Hindoo  society,  the  division  being 
based  on  descent. 

1618  The  Banians  kill  nothing;  there  v^  thirtie  and  odd  severall  Casts  of 
these  that  differ  something  in  Religion,  and  may  not  eat  with  each  other: 
N.  Withington,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  l.  485  (1635).    [Yule]  1630    This 

world  was  to  be  continued  for  (our  ages,  and  to  be  peopled  by  four  casts  or 
sorts  of  men:  Lord,  Dixcffv.  Banians,  p.   3.    [L.]  1666  a  Book  (the 

Skaster  by  name)  divided  into  three  Tracts,  dedicated  to  the  three  great  Casts... 
with  peculiar  instructions  to  each  Cast  or  Tribe:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Tran., 
p.  49  (1677).  abt.  1760    The  distinction  of  the  Gentoos  into  their  tribes  or 

Casts,  forms  another  considerable  object  of  their  religion :  Grosb,  Voyage,  i.  aox 
(1773).  [Yule]  1787  They  are  the  lowest  of  the  four  ranks  or  otrAr  of  India: 
Citnl.  Mag.,  p.  899/1.  1797  imprisonment  and  whipping,  which  occasion  loss 
of  caste:  Wbluncton,  S*^.  Desf.,  VoL  L  p.  17  (1858). 

2  a.  by  extension,  social  position,  an  order  or  rank  in 
society,  a  breed  (of  animals),  status  of  any  kind ;  esp.  com- 
mon in  the  phrases  high-caste,  to  lose  caste. 

1812  that  great  body  of  the  people,  it  appears  to  ns^  is  likely  to  grow  into  a 
fibred  and  degraded  cattt,  out  of  which  no  person  can  hope  to  escape,  who  has 
once  been  enrolled  among  its  members :  JsrrRBVS,  Ettayt,  Vol.  1.  p.  104  (1844). 
1840  Zamoia  the  proverbial  strong  dty  which  resisted  even  the  Cid  lost  caste 
with  the  monarchy's  decrepitude :  FoRO,  Handbh.  Spain,  Pt.  u.  p.  588. 

2  b.  the  Hindoo  system  of  division  into  classes ;  also, 
tnetaph.  any  exclusive  social  system. 

184B  a  silent  spot  where  oAicera  alone  an  buried...ca><r  rules  over  dead  and 
living:  Ford,  HandU.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  345. 
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CASTELLANO 

-  *eaatflIlaiio*,  si.:  Sp. :  an  ancient  gold  coin  of  Spain; 
also,  the  corresponding  weight  of  about  7 1  English  grains. 
Anglicised  in  16  c.  as  cas/eiloH,  casMian. 

loss  This  pounde  of  .vUi.  vncea,  the  Spanyardcs  canle  Mania  (Sp.  Marcti], 
ndiiche  in  weygfai  amounteth  to  fyftie  pieces  of  golde  cauled  CatttUaiu:  R.  Edin, 
Dtcada,  Sect.  i.  p.  118  (1885)1  —  those  pieces  of  golde  which  they  caule  Pitos 
or  golden  Castellans  I  &,,p.  135.  —  coste  me  more  then  a  thouaande  and  fyue 
hundreth  Castellans:  ifi.,  Sect.  11.  p.  338.  1589  a  piece  of  virgin  ffoIde...did 

weigh  ihiee  thousand  and  lue  hundred  castilUanos :  K.  Pakke,  Tr.  ifnuino's 
Hut.  Ckin.,  VoL  11.  p.  217  (i8$4).  17S3  CastilloM,  a  gold  coin  current  in 

Spain,  valued  at  fourteen  rials,  and  a  half:  Chambeks,  Cyel.,  Suppl.  —  Castillam 
also  denotes  a  weight  used  b^  the  Spaniards  in  the  weighing  of  gold,  containing 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  Spanish  pound :  it. 

casteUano*,  sb. :  It  and  Sp. :  warden  of  a  castle.  Some 
Anglicised  forms  in  -ane,  -an,  may  be  from  Sp.  or  It.,  but 
Old  Fr.  castellain  already  appears  as  castellaitu  in  Gower. 

16*9  Castelbuie :  W.  Thomas,  Hist,  ttai.,  fol.  tSa  r:  —  Castellalne:  U., 
foL  184 r*.         1691  (or  it  is  not  hurfull_forJhe  Castellane  to  leaue  his  Castle: 


CASUS  FOEDERIS 


Gakkasd,  Art  Warn,  f.  48.  1698  The  Castellane  hath  one  key  of  the  chest, 
where  all  the  Iteyes  are  locked :  R.  Barrkt,  Tknr.  cf  IVarm,  Bk.  in.  p.  147. 
—  The  Election,  charge,  office  and  dutie  of  a  Castellano,  or  Oiptaine  of  a 


Citadell,  Castcll,  Fortresse:  ii.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  240.  1612  The  Hotte  thought  be 
had  called  him  a  duttUano  or  Consuble:  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  D<m  Quixott,  Pt.  i. 
ch.  il  p.  la.  1626  the  Castellano  [of  Port  Aurea]  and  the  people  beganne  to 
mutine:  Sir  Tk.  Rok,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Anc.  Marb.  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  197  (188a). 

easUg&tor,  sb.'.  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  casagarg,—' to 
chastise',  'correct':  a  corrector,  a  critic. 

1618  The  Latin  Castigator  hath  ofaaerued,  that  the  Dutdk  copy  is  corrupted 
and  &olty  here :  P.  Holdkrus  (R.  Houlds;c),  Sanuveb  A^logjr...with  Mar. 
tiHOll  CattigatiaKi.    [R.] 

Oastlle  [•soi^\  name  of  a  hard  kind  of  fine  pure  soap, 
orig.  made  in  Castile  of  olive  oil  "Castle-soap... I  suppose 
corrupted  from  Castile  soap"  (J.). 

1621  it  [BarUiia\  is  an  ingredient  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  best  Castile- 
Soap:  Howell,  Lttt.,  i.  zxiv.  p.  47  (164s)'  1636  a  parcel  of  Castile  aoap: 
In  Court  A*  Timet  ef  Ckat.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  345  (18^8).  1668  The  Nitre  of 
the  Earth. ..had  coagulated  large  lumps  of  Cat,  into  the  consistence  of  the  hardest 
castle-soap:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotafk.,  p.  48.  bef.  1T19  I  have  a  letter 
from  a  soap-boiler,  desiring  me  to  write  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castle-soap: 
Addison,  ij.]  1866  Nurse  Pigott  had  purchased  a  bar  of  Castile  soap,  the 
which,  from  its  curiously  marbled  appearance,  the  child  imagined  to  be  sweet- 
stuff,  and  essayed  to  suck :  G.  A.  Sala,  Qnit*  Alotu,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  57. 

*castor  {J.  -\  sb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  castor,  fr.  Gk.  Koirrnp, 
= 'beaver'. 
I.    a  beaver. 

1898  the  Castor  bytcthe  of  his  gendryng  stones :  Tkbvisa,  Tr.  Barth.  Dt 
P.  R-i  XVIII.  xxix.  1626  Castoreum  is  hole  and  drye  in  the  seconde  degre. 
It  is  the  genytours  or  stones  of  a  beest  called  castor  /  beuer  /  or  a  brocke:  Grttt 
HtriaU,  ch.  xliii.  1B4T— 8  Ther  be  many  castours  and  whyte  beares: 
BooRDB,  Intrvdiatum,  ch.  vL  p.  r4r  (1870).  1665  Musk  Cats  here  are  also 

store  at;  she  exceeds  the  Castor  for  bigness:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  363 
(t677X  1696    Staoer...  This  Beast  is  also  called  a  Castor;  and  such  Hats 

where  the  chief  Ingredient  is  the  Hair  of  this  Beast,  are  called  Castors  and 
Btavtrs:  PHitxirs,  World  of  Words.  bef,  1700  Like  hunted  castors  con> 

sdoos  of  their  store,  I  Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring: 
Drtdbm.    (L.)  1768  The  Beaver  or  Castor  is  the  same  creature:  Father 

CaAKLEVoix,  Acct.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  38. 

2.  a  hat  made  of  beaver's  fur. 

1696  [See  i].  1741  they  work  likewise  in  Stiaw.Hats,  whkh  are  sold  all 
over  the  Ardiipelaee  bv  the  name  of  Sifhutto  Castors:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tounu- 
fortt  Vof.  Lmaxt,  VoL  i.  p.  185. 

3.  the  castor  of  castor-oil,  castor-beatt,  may  be  the  same 
word,  but  the  connexion  has  not  been  traced.  Castor-oil 
(not  in  Johnson)  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  or  beans  of  the 
Castor-oil  plan^  Ricinus  communis  (Nat  Order  Eufhorbia- 
ceae),  formerly  called  palma  Christi.  An  oleum  rtcini  was 
known  to  Pliny  as  useful  for  lamps,  which  ricinus,  he  says, 
received  its  Latin  name  {lit.  'tick')  from  the  likeness  of  the 
seeds  to  that  kind  of  vermin. 

1777  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  Lxvii. 
the  oinim  ricini,  or  castor  oil 
Vol.  XTI.  p.  17  (1814X 


riiM>.  sio.       1796  Here  t  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
:  Tt.  Tkmitr^s  C.  of  Good  Hoft,    Finkertoo 


4.    a  castle    Properly  a  distinct  word,  fr.  Lat  castrum. 

1666  But  whik  these  devices  he  all  doth  compare,  I  None  solid  enough 
castor ;  |  He  himself  would  not  dwell  in  a  castle  of  air,  | 
full  many  a  one  for  his  Master:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  PoUt. 


i'd  for  his 


strong 
Thoogh  he  had  built 
A>/.,  Vol  I.  p.  179(1860). 

*Oastor  and  Polltix:  Gk. Mythol.:  twin  brothers,  sons  of 
Jupiter  and  Leda,  called  also  Dioscuri.  They  were  the  patrons 
of  sailors,  and  consequently  gave  a  name  to  the  electric  flames 
that  are  seen  to  play  about  the  mast-heads  or  yards  of  a  ship 
during  a  storm  ;  also  called  St.  Elmo's  fire.  They  are  the 
Heavenly  Twins  of  the  sign  Gemini  in  the  zodiac. 

1655  As  00  the  contrary  nerte,  the  lyke  fyer*  cauled  in  owlde  tyme  Cattor 
and  PoUhx  and  oowe  named  me  two  lyghtes  of  saynt  Peter  and  saynt  Nycolas 
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whidie  for  the  moat  parte  fanle  on  the  cables  of  the  shyppes:  R.  KoKti.Dtcadts, 
Sect.  III.  p.  350.       1580  delicate  and  cboyce  elennt  poesie  of  good  M.  Sidney* 


or  M.  Dyers  (ouer  very  Castor  and  Pollux  for  audi  &  many  greater  matters):  Gab. 
u .,.1  _..»_.._  r  ... ^  .— «  «.   J^j   . 

men 
M  ( 

to  the  Mariners,  sometimes  in  rapid  motion,  sometimes  nxing  upon  the  Masts  of 

th^    iQkin        TK*c*    Tifw«^    ir  .ImaklA     ■Isnifi^    bmw»...I.:....   .._:....    It  ^1 l_      ..1. - 


Harvev,  Tkrsi  Proftr  Lttttrs,  p.  i6.  ^ 

'iticsi  of  a  little  fire  by  night,  which  seamen  doe  call  Castor  and 


1600  We  htul  also  vpoo  our  maine 
.    ..  .     -    .-  „  -     T.    .  which  seamen  doe  call  Castor  amC 

Pollux:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  159.        1696  Castor  and  Pollux.. 
They  are  also  certain  Aerial  Fires,  which  in  great  Tempests  are  wont  to  appea 


jnurrie,  an  apparii 

also  cei 

riners,  1  ^  _  ,    , 

the  Ship,    These  Fires,  if  double,  si|^ifie  approachinj 


I  appear 


.    ■         ..  -    _  •     n        ^i jing  serenity;  if  single,  the 

continuance  of  the  storm:  Phillips,  World 0/ Words. 

*(»8toretllll,  sb. :  Lat :  a  strong-smelling  mucilaginous 
substance  extracted  from  the  inguinal  glands  of  the  beaver, 
which  formerly  were  supposed  to  be  the  animal's  testicles. 
This  substance  yielded  an  oil  used  by  painters.  Anglicised 
in  16  c.  as  castorie,  ccutory. 


1S98  very  castorium  &  not  feyned  helpethe  ayenste  the  grettest  euylls  of  the 
bodyeiTREViSA,  Tr.  .Sor/A.  Z>r/>,  A.,xviiLxxix.      *"""  *  ' 


jrenste  tne  grettest  euylls  of  the 

IX.      1896  Agaynst  nirgettyng 

sethe  castorium  in  stronge  vineygre/put  therto  of  y«  humour  of  anat^rde  & 

ot OK  htei:  Crete  Hrriall.ch.  :  "  ■      ■ 


anoynt  y*  hynder  part 


xxiii,        T1630   Oyleof 


sig.  _  ,  _ . 

mingled  together  with  Castorium,  of  the  waight  of  a  dram:  Kaynalo,  BirtA 
Man.,  Bk,  II,  ch,  v,  p.  iia  (1613X  164S  of  oyle  of  Juniper,  of  Castoreum,  of 

Laurell:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vi£0't Ckirufg-.,  fol,  dx  ro/i.  1565   they  lefte  a 

very  sweete  sauour  behynde  them  sweeter  then  muske  or  Castoreum:  R,  Eden, 
Dteadts,  Sect,  i.  p.  153  (1885).  1561  let  him  oft  smell  at  Castoreum :  Holly- 
bush,  Afotkee.,  fol.  5  r*.  166S  Take  the  oyle  of  Castoreum  two  vnces : 
W.  Wards,  Tr,  Alessids  Seer.,  Pt  IIL  fol.  3  »».  1590  polisht  yvory  I  Which 
cunning  Craftesman  hand  hath  overlayd  I  With  fayre  vermilion  or  pure  Castoryi 
Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  41.  1599  thmughe  out  the  day  he  must  reserve  a  little 
Ostnreum  in  his  mouth:  A.  M.,  Tr.  CaieUumet's  Bk.  Pkysidte,n.  Mi.  1608 
a  potion  of  Scammonie,  or  a  dnnke  of  Castorium :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 
p,  109.  XWf  The  Bcauers  of  Spaine  yield  not  such  vertuous  castoreum  as 

they  of  Pontus:  Topssll,  Four-/.  Beasts,  jL  48.  1627  I  iudge  the  like  to  be 
in  Castoreum,  Muske,  Rem-Seed,  Agnus  Castus  Seed,  Sec :  Bacon,  Hat.  Hist., 
Cent,  x.t  gee.       UM  Putu-ips,  World  ^  Words. 

castrate,  pass,  part.,  used  as  sb. :  It :  an  eunuch. 

1776  I  then  told  my  friend  that  I  would  willmgly  hear  the  cattmto,  but  he 
answered  he  was  afraid  the  CaffareUi  could  not  obuge  me  in  that  particular ; 
J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  p,  35, 

castron,  sb. :  Mod.  Gk.  Koarpov,  fr.  Lat  <:<M/rMm,s< castle', 
'fortified  place'.     See  quotation. 

1820  fortifying  its  castron  or  citadel:  T.  S.  Hvghes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  n. 
ch.  i.  p.  8. 

castnun,  sb.:  Lat:  castle,  fortified  place;  castra  (pi.), 
='camp'. 

1886  [The]  space  is  known  to  have  contained  another  characteristic  of  a 
Roman  castrum,  that  is  to  say,  a  huge  wine  cellar  filled  with  thousands  of 
amphorc:  Atkeuaum,  Mar.  13,  p.  36s/a. 

caanarina,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat:  name  of  a  genus  of  exogens 
found  in  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, used  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  India.  Also  called 
Beef-woods. 

1861  over  all  slim  Casuarine  |  Points  npwards,  with  her  branchlets  ever 
green:  Barrackfore  Park,  litk  Nov.,  1861.     [Yule]  1867  Our  road  lay 

chiefly  by  the  sea-coast,  along  the  white  sands,  which  were  fringed  for  miles  by 
one  grand  continuous  Une  or  border  of  casuarina  trees :  Col.  Lxwin,  Fly  on 
Wkeel,  36a  (1885),  {ib.'i  1566  a  London  firm  has  been  employed  to  produce 
some  furniture  of  jarrah,  jam,  banksia,  casuarina,  and  other  timber:  Art  your- 
Hal,  Exkii.  Suffl.,  p,  33/1. 

casncdia,  sb. :  Sp. :  hut,  cabin. 

1818  he  might  be  received  mto  the  wretched  casucha  of  a  vacuna  hunter 
on  the  banks  of  the  Salado:  Auur.  State  Paten,  For.  RelaL,  Vol.  iv.  p.  396 
(■834). 

*cftBns  belli, /Ar.:  Late  Lat, 'a  case  for  war':  an  act  or 
circumstance  wnich  constitutes  a  justification  for  proclaim- 
ing war. 

1868  the  entrance  of  the  Russians  into  the  Principalities  should  be  considered 
a  catus  telUx  Grevillb,  Memairt,  ^rd  Ser.,  L  iil  71,  1882  Whatever  the 
(iitutc  may  Imng  forth,  there  is  at  this  present  moment  no  catut  belli  between 
Austria  and  Russia,  and  none  whatever  between  Germany  and  Russia:  j'AisuAinf, 
Dec  39,  p.  5. 

c&BUS  foederis, /lir. :  Late  Lat,  'a  case  of  the  treaty':  an 
act  or  circumstance  contemplated  under  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty,  so  that  its  occurrence  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the 
signatories  to  fulfil  their  respective  shares  of  the  compact 

1780  These  powers  will...adjudge  this  war  not  a  casus /adorit:  J.  Adams, 
(fib.,  VoL  VII.  p.  j48(i853X  1808  a  source  of  disagreeable  Questions  between 
the  parties  concerning  the  actual  outMySafrn'r... requiring  for  the  catus  faderit 
a  great  and  manifest  danger  threatened  to  the  territory  guaranteed :  A  mtr.  State 
Papers,  Vol.  11.  p.  544  {'^3')-  U08  that  she  shouId„,aUaw  a  Turkish  war  to 
be  a  catus/eidem:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  11,  p,  293,  1834  Do  you  not  suppose 

that  this  (Sovemment  which  is  bound  by  a  quadripartite  treaty,  of  which  your 
person  is  the  casus fcederis,  will  seise  the  vessel  which  conveys,,,  7  H,  Grevillb, 
Diary,  p,  16,  1882  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  the  Austrian  Empire,  in- 
cluding those  paragraphs. ..which  define  the  special  obligations  of  each  cootractiiig 
party  under  a  casus/eederit :  Standard,  Dec  ao,  p.  5. 
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CASUS  OMISSUS 


CATALOGUE  RAISONNE 


*c&snB  omisans,  ihr. :  Late  Lat,  'a  case  left  out' :  a  case 
not  specially  proviaed  for  by  law,  statute,  or  other  authorita- 
tive aeclaration. 

1774  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  colonUation  u  cattu  omittut  at 
common  law :  J.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Vol.  ly.  p.  lai  (1851).  1811   bat  the  legal 

right  of  supplyinz  it  \i.e,  the  defect]„.is  a  cams  omUsus  not  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution:  Edin.  Rev,,  VoL  18,  p.  51.  1838   so  material  a  defect  would 

have  been  regarded  as  a  casus  omissus  \  Congreu.  DshaUs,  Vol.  IV.  Pt.  it 
p.  1633. 

catabothron,  sb. :  Late  Gk.  KorafioOpov.  See  quotations, 
and  katavotliron. 

I8SO  a  catabothron  or  subteiranean  channel :  T,  S.  HtlGHES,  Trau.  iu  Sicily, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xii.  p.  311.  1886  Thia  U,  it  is  believed,  the  first  example  of  a 

"catabothron,"  as  such  subterranean  aqueducts  are  called  in  Greece,  which  has 
been  discovered  in  Madagascar;  Atksntsum,  Apr.  17,  p.  533/2. 

catabra,  sb. :  Jap.  katabira :  a  thin  summer  garment. 

1823  I  had  i  peec  Liqnea  cloth  of  Mr  Wickham  to  make  Co  Jna  of  Goto  a 
catabra:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  10  (1883). 

catachrdsis,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Karaxfuivis. 

1.  a  rhetorical  figure  by  which  a  word  is  used  in  a  sense 
which  does  not  properly  attach  to  it. 

1653  Abusion,  called  of  the  Grecians  Catachresis,  is  when  for  a  proper  certaine 
woorde  we  use  that  which  is  most  nighe  unto  it:  T.  Wilson,  Art  o/kktt.,  p.  03. 
1689  Catackrtsis,  or  the  Figure  of  abuse:  Puttenhah,  Bug.  Pots.,  in.  xvi  [1.]. 
p.  1^  (1869X  1608  take  these  tennes  as  spoken  metapnori^Jly  or  by  the  figure 
aaTaxOT«<:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  33.  1696    PHiLLire,  WorUt  of 

Words.  1887  Herr  Schlapp  dealt  very  fuuy  with  the  origins  of  Shakspeare^ 
metaphor  ...his  use  of  catacnresis  or  muted  metaphor:  AtMetueum,  Apr.  30, 
P-579/»- 

2.  an  instance  of  the  perversion  of  terms  according  to  the 
figure  described  above. 

1608  it  ministreth  some  rhetoricall  figures,  catachreaes  and  metaphrases,  songs, 
musicall  measures  and  numbers:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut  Mor.,  p.  984.  1603  that 
this  title  of  Maihrmatici,  is  by  a  Cataekrssis,  abusiuelie  vsed  in  the  ciuill  law : 
C  Heydon,  Dt/.  Judic.  Astral.,  p.  ^30.  1609  When  we  cals  pipes  Vocal,  it 
is  a  translated  word  and  a  CatacAresrs:  J.  Douland,  Tr.  Omiik.  MicroL,  p.  6. 
1664 — 6  It  is  a  catachresis  signifying  the  very  great  destrucdon  of  their  enemies: 
I.  Tkapp,  Camm.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  436/1  (1867).  1671  and  by  the  way  how  do'st 

uke  that  Metaphor  or  rather  Catackrtsis:  Shadwell,  Humorists,  iii.  p.  37. 
1674  Catachreses  ami  Hyporboles :  Drvdbn,  StaU  Ihmx.,  Pref.,  Wks.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  591  (1701X  1727  nothing  so  much  conduces  to  the  Bathos,  as  the  Cata. 

CHRESis.  A  Master  of  this  will  say,  Mow  the  Beard,  Shave  the  Grass,  Pin  the 
Plank,  Nail  my  Sit/t-mfora,  Art  o/Sinking,  cYi.x.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  191(1757). 

*catacomb  {jl  —  s),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  caiacotnba :  under- 
ground burial-places  near  Rome,  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  hiding-places  by  the  early  Christians;  hence,  gen.  any 
connected  series  of*^ underground  burial-places. 

1680  But  without  the  City  (of  Naples]  near  the  Church  and  Hospital  of  St. 
Gennaro,...are  the  Noble  Catacombs:   Burnbt,  Lttt.  Smtstrland,  b'c,  iv. 

?.  aoi  (1686).  1696    Catacombs,  the  Tombs  of  the  Martyrs  are  so  call  d  in 

iaiy,  which  the  People  %p  to  visit  out  of  Devotion :  Phillips,  World  of  Words. 
1704  Amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  baths,  grottoes,  catacombs,  rotundas: 
Addison,  \Vks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  434  (Bohn,  1854).  1797  The  method  of  preserving 
the  dead  in  catacombs  seems  to  have  be«n  common  to  a  number  of  the  ancient 


nations :  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v. 

catadupa,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  K<n-adoi;iro<  i^em.  pi.):  the 
Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Also,  metaph.  Anglicised  as  cata- 
dupe. 

1096  Sien  of  my  adence  in  the  catadupe  of  my  knowledge,  I  nourish  the 
crocodileof  thy  conceit:  Wits  Mistrit.    [Nares]  1601  the  water  that  he 

(Nile]  beareth,  hasteneth  to  a  place  of  the  jGthyopians  called  Catadupi,  where 
in  the  last  fall  amongst  the  roclces  that  stand^  in  his  way,  hee  is  supposed  not  to 
ruime,  but  to  rush  downe  with  a  mightie  noise:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H., 
Bit.  5,  ch.  9,  VoL  I.  p.  97.  1612  and  in  the  faU,  the  water  maketh  an  exceed- 
ing great  noise,  like  vnto  that  Catadupa  in  Etkiopia,  where  the  fall  of  Nilus 
maketh  such  a  noise,  that  the  people  are  made  deafe  therewith  that  dwell 
neere  it :  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travtls  0/  Four  Engliskmtn,  p.  30. 
1640  no  more  than  Egypt  can  Niles  Catadupa  bear:  H.  More,  Psyck.,  in.  lii. 
17,  P'  '59  (<647X  1696  Cataduftf  (GrttSi  the  same  as  Catarract  in  the  first 
significauon,  viz.  a  iall  of  Waters,  with  a  great  noise  from  on  high:  Phillips, 
World  0/ Words. 

catadape  {j.  —  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  catatiapus,  pL 
catadapi :  one  hving  near  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile. 

1607  As  I  remember,  the  Egyptijui  catadupes  never  heard  the  roaring  of  the 
lall  of  Nilus,  because  the  noise  was  so  familiar  unto  them:  Brewer,  Lingua,  iii. 
sig.  e  8  f  (1657).    [C  E.  D.]  bef.  1668    Like  the  Cataduft  at  the  Fall  of 

Milt  [sic] :  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  941  (1687). 

*catafUco,  sb. :  It.,  'stage', ' scaffold',  'hearse' :  a  decora- 
tive structure  used  in  funeral  solenmities,  a  richly  decorated 
hearse.  Anglicised  by  Evelyn,  1643,  as  catafalque,  perhaps 
through  Fr.  catafalque. 

1641  in  the  middle  of  it  (the  diapel]  was  the  hearse,  or  catafalco,  of  the  late 
Archduchess:  Evelyn,  Z^iorr,  Vol.  l  p.  34  (1850).  1646  In  this  church  was 
erected  a  most  sutely  Catafalco...for  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Spain:  f^.,p.  168. 
1680  Aubrey,  Liots  0/ Emintnt  MtM{iti-i\.    (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1768 

CASTRUM  doloris,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a  catafalco,  or  a  lofty  tomb 
of  sute:  Chahbers,  Cycl.,  SuppL 


''catafidaae,  sb. :  Fr.,  or  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  {±  =.  ±).  See  cata- 
fialco.    Also,  metaph. 

1648  In  the  nave  of  the  church  lies  the  catafalque,  or  hearse,  of  Louis  XIU . ; 
EvBLYK,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  4a  (1850X  1774  refusing  to  assist  at  the  cala/aiiut 
of  the  late  King:  HoR.  Walpole,  Lttltrs,  VoL  n.  p.  109  (185T).  1886  each 
corpse  was  brought  up  the  church  and  placed  on  a  great  catafalque  in  the  middle 
of  the  dome:  H.  Grevillk.  Diary,  p.  66.  bef.  1868  the  cata&lque... 
is  really  a  noble  and  imposing,  looking  edifice,  with  tall  pillars  supporting  a  grand 
dome :  Thackeray,  Sic.  Fun.  Nafoleon,  p.  ut  (1879).  1878  The  bhuak  and 
yellow  cata/alfut  known  as  the  '  best  bed';  UBO.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  1. 


and 


ch. 


1888  The  catafalque  stands  in  front  of  the  altar :  Standard, 


SepL  >,  p.  </&  1884  I  saw  the  catafalque  of  ciirls...that  the  hair-dresser  piled 
on  her  bead:  Tr.  Galdo^  Tn^algar,  p.  104. 

catagrapha,  sb.  pi. :  Gk.  KaTaypa<t>a,  properly  neut.  of  adj. 
itordypa0os,  =  ' drawn  in  profile'.  See  quotation.  The  An- 
glicised caiagraph,='a.  drawing  in  outline',  is  probably  fr. 
Gk.  sb.  m>raypa^^,s='a  delineation'. 

1638  Oman  Cleomrus  was  the  first  that  found  out  Catagrajfkst,  that  is, 
oblique  or  travcrs  images,  varying  the  countenances  of  men,  by  making  them  not 
onel^  to  looke  backe,  but  up  and  downe  also:  Junius,  Anc.  Painting,  Bk.  in. 
ch.  tv.  p.  a9a 

.^KJataian,  adj.  to  Late  Lat  Calaia,=  'Cathay'  or  ' China'. 
Used  as  sb.  in  i6,  17  cc,  the  word  meant  either  a  liar  or 
a  thief. 

1698  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,  though  the  priest  o'  the  town  com- 
mended him  for  a  true  man:  Shaks.,  Mtrry  Wives,  iL  i,  148.  1604  I'll 
make  a  wild  Catalan  of  forty  such :  Honest  iV.,  in  Old  Plays,  in.  435.  [Nares] 
1649  Hang  him,  bold  Catauin,  he  indites  finely:  Davbnant,  ^«t<ro*^«ii.  (^.1 

catalepsis,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  KorSKir^is :  a  seizure,  a 
state  of  real  or  apparent  unconsciousness  into  which  hysteri- 
cal subjects  may  fall.    Generally  Anglicised  as  catalepsy. 

1671  Catalepsb...is  a  sudden  detention  or  benumning  both  of  Mind  and 
Body:  Salmon,  Syn.  Med.,  I.  liL  13&  1708  Kersey.  bef.  1786  a 
disease  called  a  caulepsis:  Arbuthnot.    [T.] 

catalezls,  .ri^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kar<iX7ftr,=' termination': 
the  absence  of  part  of  the  last  foot  of  a  verse,  gen.  the  ending 
of  a  verse  with  a  long  syllable  instead  of  a  complete  foot 

1880  Since  the  Ciedc  foot  is  by  itself  a  catalectic  order,  Cretic  verses  are  for 
the  most  part  terminated  by  that  same  foot,  and  have  no  other  catalexis; 
J.  Sbacer,  Tr.  Hermann's  Mitrts,  Bk.  n.  ch.  xix.  p.  46. 

^catalogue  {jL-S),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  catalogue :  a  list,  esp. 
a  systematic  list,  often  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  as  the 
catalogue  of  a  library,  a  list  made  for  a  special  purpose  (as 
an  auctioneer's  catalogue  of  a  sale) ;  not  now  applietl  to  per- 
sons in  England,  as  it  still  is  in  Scotland  and  America. 

1676  his  name  is  not  read  in  all  the  Catalogue  of  the  Saxons:  Lambardb, 
Ptramb.   Kent,  p.  354.  1686    'The  whole. ..frame  of  this  earth  seemeth 

blundered  and  confounded  with  the  innumerable  Catalogues  of  Interpreters : 
Ferns,  .^/oa.  Gentrie,  Ded.  1689   in  euerie  wrindue  was  a  catalogue  of 

woes:  R.  Grbbnb,  Mtnafkan,  p.  38  (1880).  1698  the  Catalog  of  bookes 

that  I  hane  read  through :  Florio,  sig.  h\ro.  bef.  1608  a  great  Christian 
Doctor,  who  hath  placed  Seneca  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints :  North,  (Lives  of 
Efeuntn.,  A'c,  added  to)  Plut  ,f.  1325  (i6i>)i  1606  the  anmt-lesse  cau- 

logue  of  those  I  haue  cured :  B.  Jonson,  Vol*.,  a.  a,  Wks.,  p.  46^  (1616).  1611. 
1  could  then  haue  look'd  on  him,  without  the  help  of  Admirauon,  though  the 
Catalogue  of  his  Endowments  had  bin  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him 
by  Items:  Shaks.,  Cymb.,  L  4,  5.  1690  the  Catalogue  of  the  Divue  Books: 
Brbnt,  Tr.  Seavt's  Hist.  Ceunc.  Trent,  Bk.  II.  p.  145  (1676).  1667  Other 


innumerable  things  there  were,  printed  in  his  CatalMue  by  Mr.  Ashmole: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  340  (187a).  1666  rankedin  the  catalwue  of  the 

Heathen  Gods :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  107  (1677).      1676  marking  them 


[books]  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  ...beyond  my  ment  or  ambition:  Evelyn, 
Correip.j  Vol.  lit.  p.  249  (187a).  1694  They  are  printing  catalogues  of  all  y« 
manuscnpts  in  all  y^  pufalick  and  all  y*  private  libraries  in  England:  HtUUm 
Cffrrtsp.^  Vol.  11.  p.  203  (1878).  1712  &  long  catalc^e  of  those  virtues  and 
good  qualities  he  expects  to  find  in  theperson  of  a  friend:  Sptciator^  No.  385, 
May  23,  Vol.  iv,  p.  296  (1826).  1776  he  was  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of 

Athenian  diviDities :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Crttce^  p.  59.  1780  station'd 

there  |  As  duly  as  the  Lan^ord  of  the  show,  |  With  glass  at  eye,  and  catalogue 
in  hand :  Cowpbk,  Task^  vi  Poems,  Vol  11.  p.  180  (1808X 

^catalogue  raisonn^  phr.\  Fr.,  *  analytical  catalogue':  a 
catalogue  based  on  analysis,  a  catalogue  arranged  and  ex- 
ecuted on  scientific  principles,  giving  a  full  description  of 
each  item  registered. 

1803  A  eatahgu*  raUonee^  if  executed  with  judgment  and  impartiality,  would 
be  a  very  useful  appendage  to  every  work :  Edin,  Rtv.,  VoL  3,  p.  ra,  1806 

While  on  a  visit,  without  a  servant — counting  out  your  linen  (shalung  piece  by 
piece)  for  the  wash,  and  drawing  up,  at  intervals,  a  catalogm*  ratttnuUg  of  the 
Utter:  Berespord,  Miseries^  Vol  i.p.  xo8(5tb  Ed.).  1816  the  ingenious 

Mr.  Tassie  has  made  a  collcctioa  amounting  to  160000  gems  of  which  a  catalogue 
raisonn^  was  published  1792:  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  A«  Scui^t.,  p.  990. 
1828  his  poem  on  Zoolc^y,  considered  with  reference  to  the  subject,  is  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  raisonn^ :  Harrovian^  p.  8a.  1848  Even  after  he  has 
learned  as  much  as  people  usually  do  learn  from  others,  will  the  notions  of  things- 
contained  in  his  individual  mind  aflbrd  as  sufficient  a  basis  for  a  cataUgu*  rat- 
S9Hni  as  the  notions  are  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of 
L^ic,  Vol.  t.  p.  22  (1856).  1888  A  spedally  useful  feature  will  be  a  cataiogme 
nusonni^  descriptive  of  all  the  d^erent  sets  of  slides  now  on  sale:  Acadtmf^ 
Not.  3,  p.  288/3. 
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CATALOON 

cataloon,  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  Fr.  catalogne :  fabric  from  Cata- 
lonia, a  province  of  Spain.  Cf.  Cotgr.,  "Catalongne,  A 
(white)  Spanish  nig;  or,  a  coarse  couerlet  of  Catologtut". 

be£  1608  Bufiyn,  catalo«ne...siiigIe  dumUetU:  In  Beck's  Drafef't  Diet., 
p.  16. 

*catalpa,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  name  of  a  ^nus  of  trees 
(Nat.  Order  Bi^noniacecu),  native  in  N.  America,  W.  Indies, 
Japan,  and  China. 

ITM  The  Catalpa  Tree...5uoM«t  Umctl...  This  Tree  was  unknown  to 
the  inhabited  parts  of  Carolina,  till  I  brousht  the  seeds  from  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  country :  Catbsby,  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  Vol.  I.  p.  49.  1767  dedouous 
omamental  trees.. .such  as  poplar,  almond,  catalpa,  tulip  tree:  J.  Abbrcrohbib, 
Ev.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  180  (1803X  ITIn  The  catalpa...descrves  a  place 
in  all  curious  shrubberies;  Encyc  Brit.,  8.v.  Bigyiania. 

catalysis  {z.±  —  z.),  sb.:  Gk.  icaraXv<rt«,= 'dissolution' 
(esp.  of  a  government). 

I.    a  rapid  decay,  a  dissolution,  a  bringing  to  an  end. 

1665 — 6   I  perceive  bjr  your  symptoms,  how  the  spirits  of  ^ous  men  are 

'    ■      sX  bef. 

^      „„_  „     , catalysisdid 

come,  and  ! 
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aflected  in  this  sad  catal]rsis:  Evslvn,  Com^.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  figCiSisX 

1667    While  they  were  in  thousbts  of  heart  concerning  it,  the  sad  cai 

come,  and  swept  away  eleven  hundred  thousand  of  the  nation:  Jek. 

[L.]       1668  1  look  for  nomighty  improvement  of  mankind  in  this  dedining  age 

and  catalysis:  EvsLVN,  Corrttf.,  VoL  III.  p.  39o(lS7sX 

2.  in  Physics,  the  effect  produced  by  contact  with  a 
chemical  re-ag^nt  which  was  supposed  to  cause  decompo- 
sition and  recomp>o$ition  without  itself  entering  into  actual 
combination  with  the  substances  affected. 

*cataiiiaraii  (^i.=.=.iL\sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hindustani  of 
the  Deccan  katmaran,  ultimately  fr.  Tamil  i<i/'/M,=' binding', 
tHaram, = '  wood'. 

I.  a  raft  used  in  India  and  Ceylon  as  a  surf-boat,  formed 
of  1<^  of  wood  tied  together;  similar  rafts  are  used  in  the 
Brazils. 

1673  Coasting  along  some  Cattamarans  (Logs  lashed  to  that  advantage  that 
they  waft  off  alt  their  Goods,  only  having  a  Sail  in  the  midst  and  Paddles  tu  guide 
them)  made  after  us:  Fryer.  E.  India,  34(1698).    [Yule]  abt.  1780    The 

wind  was  high,  and  the  ship  had  but  two  anchors,  and  in  the  next  forenoon  parted 
from  that  by  which  she  was  riding,  before  that  one  which  was  coming  from  the 
shore  on  a  Catamaran  could  reach  ner:  Ormb,  Hist.  Mil.  Trans.,  &*c.,  ill.  30a 
[ii.'\  1836   None  can  compare  to  the  Catamarans  and  the  wonderful  people 

that  manage  them. ..each  catamaran  has  one,  two,  or  three  men:  Lett,  from 
Madras,  34.     [/A]  1846  The  catamarans  used  in  the  Brazils,  and  whidl  are 

also  common  in  the  East  Indies:  VoUNG,  Nant.  Diet.  [L.1  1888  Of  these 
animating  diversions.. .some  idea  may  be  formed  by  those  who  have  seen  a  coAs- 
Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  SS.  p.  4". 


2.  a  fiat-bottomed  boat  or  a  laf^  used  for  setting  hostile 
ships  on  fire. 

UM  The  Catamaran  Project:  Arm.  Rtg.,  VoL  XLVI.  p.  143/1.  18S1 

immense  sums.. .have  been.. .expended  on  Bamcks,  Magarines,  MarteUo-Towen, 
Catamarans:  In  W.  Cobbett's  Rural RidtM,  Vol.  i.  p.  51  (188^ 

3.  a  vixen,  a  scold. 

1779  I  imagine  there  will  be  a  large  company.  The  invitation  is  to  dine  and 
saend  the  evening.  Too  much  at  a  time.  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  cr^ring  out,  with 
Mr.  Head,  Catamaran,  whatever  that  nu^  mean,  for  it  seemed  to  miply  tedious* 
ness  and  disgust ;  Johnson,  Lett. ,  b'c,  VoL  n.  p.  79  (1788X  1834  The  cursed 
drunken  old  catamaran:  Marrvat,  Peter  Simfie,  ch.  vi.  (Davies]  1862  He 
and  his  little  catamaran :  Thaocbsay,  PUUf,  Vol  IL  ch.  viii.  p.  115  (i88;X 

catamdnla,  sb.pi. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  «n-a/ui}W:  the  men- 

808  (f .  v.). 

17S0  Two  ancient  Hindoo  sages  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  marriage  is  not 
consummated  before  the  first  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  the  girl  becomes  'de- 
graded in  rank':  Dunn,  Unity  0/ Human  Species.  [L.]  oef.  1771  I  am 
assured  by  persons  of  credit,  that  if  they  are...approached  by  a  woman  in  her 
catamenia,  they  infallibly  expire:  Suollbtt,  Trav.,  BIc  1.  Let.  xxiL  p.  346. 
Lfodrell] 

catamite  (jr.  .=.  £),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  caiamftus,  Old  Lat 
form  of  Gk.  rayi;^di;( ;  see  Chuiymede :  a  youth  who  submits 
to  unnatural  crime. 

1608  Another  time  CassatiJer  forced  him  even  against  bis  will  to  kisse  a 
yoong  baggage  or  Calamite  [sie\  named  Python:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 
p.  41a.  1660  dancing  girls  and  painted  Catamites ;  that  nifandstm  teaatnm 
being  there  tolerated:  SikTh.  Hbrbkrt,  7'n>v.,p.  1^(1677)1 

cataidasm  (,±  —  ±),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cataplasme;  cataplasmat 
Lat.  fr.  Gk.  xarairXaerfui ;  sb,:  Sl.  plaster,  a  poultice. 

IMl  the  Cathaplasmes  made  of  barly  meale :  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Gnydjs  Quest. , 
Av.,  sig.  a  F  ii  t^.  1048  a  good  remedye  to  heale  the  disease,  called  alo* 

peda,  layed  on  in  the  fourme  of  a  cataplasme :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Viros  Chsrwrg,, 
fol.  clxxxvii  zi^/i.  —  applied. ..after  the  maner  of  cataplasma :  ib.,  foL  ccxxxvi  r^a. 
1663  emplasters,  cataplasmes,  vnguents,  fomentations:  T.  Gale,  Enckirtd., 
foL  30  ro.  1098  applie  thereunto  a  Pnltis  or  Cataplasme  of  Barley  meale: 

G.  W.,  Cures  o/tke  Diseased,  sig.  D  1  p«.  1601  [colewort]  stamped  and  ap- 

plied with  water  it  is  an  excellent  cataplasme  for  the  Kings  evill :  Holland,  It. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  20,  ch.  9,  VoL  u.  p.  5a  1604  I  bought  an  unction  of  a 

mountebank,  |  So  mortal  that,  but  dip  a  knife  in  it*  |  Where  it  draws  blood  no 

S.  D. 


cataplasm  so  rare,  |  Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue  |  Under  the  moon, 
can  save  the  thing  from  death  |  That  is  but  scratch'd  withal:  Shaks.,  Ham., 
iv.  7. 144. 

«catapnlt  (-^ -— ),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  catapttlte;  catapnlta.  Late 
Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KorairAn;;:  sb.:  an  engine  for  hurling  large 
stones  or  darts.  The  name  has  been  transferred  to  an  in- 
strument for  hurling  small  stones,  consisting  of  a  forked 
stick  with  a  piece  of  elastic,  the  ends  of  which  are  fastened 
to  the  branches  of  the  fork. 

1600  The  balista  violently  shot  great  stones  and  quarrels,  as  also  the  catapults : 
Camdbm,  JCoKonu.  [T.l  1769  My  fistisafo/ute,  I  My  arma  Cff/ajtat/te: 
B.  Thornton,  Tr.  Plautus,  VoL  i.  p.  393.  1839  long  Uborious  hues  of 
ordnance...lombards,  ribadoquines,  catapults:  W.  Irving,  Conq.  qf  Granada, 
ch.  li.  p.  300  (1850X  1833  Cata^lta  or  Mangentls  to  cast  huge  stones 
to  a  distance:  J.  Dallaway,  Disc.  Arthit.  Eng.,  &*c.,-p.  979. 

*catarrh  ( -  u),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ccttarrhe :  a  morbid  dis- 
charge from  some  membrane  connected  with  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  body,  e^.  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes  and  nose,  in  which  case  the  disease  is  popularly  called 
cold  in  the  head. 

1628  spedallye  if  the  catarre  precede  of  cold  matter:  Pavnbll,  Tr.  Reg. 
Sal.,  sig.  a  ii  v'.  1040  the  oolde  whereof  is  dangerous  to  bring  them  to 
Catarxhes  and  poses:  Ravmald,  Birth  Mem.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  vL  p.  190  (liiA 
1043  it  represseth  the  catarre:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigis  Chirurf.,  foL  oclviii  «•/*• 
1063  To  breake  botches,  impostumes,  cattarres,  or  sores  commg  in  the  thiote: 
W.  Wardb,  Tr.  Alesstis  Seer.,  Pt  11.  fol.  16  V.  1603  Cougkes,  and 
Catarriis:  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr.  Dm  Bartas,  Furies,  p.  a8i  (1608).  1606  a 

bumide  fluxe,  or  catarrhe:  B.  Jonson,  VoU.,  ii.  3,  Wks. ,  p.  468  (1616).  160T 
the  Catarre  or  Rheume:  TOFSBIX,  Four-/.  Beasts,  p.  348.  1620  there  feD 

upon  him  such  a  sudden  coldness,  as  if  he  had  been  fro2en...with  a  fearfiil  be- 
numbdness,  being  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  bad  known  what  a  Catanli 
was:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavis  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xcvt  (1676).  1663  They'l 
feel  the  Pulses  of  the  Stais,  |  To  find  out  Agues,  Coughs,  Ottarrhs;  S.  Botlbb, 
Hudibras,  Pt.  1.  CanL  i.  p.  46.  bef.  1783  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  pbtbitic, 
and  catarrh:  Cowper,  Convers.,  Poems,  VoL  I.  p.  167  (s8o8)i 

Variants,  16  c.  caiare,  cat/arre,  16,  17  cc  catarre. 

.catastasis  (jl^ .=..=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  «ira(rra<rit,a<a 
settling':  Hhet, :  the  part  of  a  speech  in  which  the  case  is  set 
forth, or  in  which  the  general  drift  of  the  speech  is  indicated; 
alsi>,  in  a  drama,  the  main  part  of  the  action  which  leads 
up  to  the  catastrophe. 

1632  [See  apitaala].  1679  I  saw  it  Scene  by  Scene,  and  helped  him 
in  the  writing,  it  breaks  well,  the  Protasis  good,  the  Catastasis  excellent,  there** 
no  Episode,  but  the  Catastrophe  is  admirable:  Shadwbll,  True  Widow,  L  ^  6. 
1681  Catastasis  (Gr.)  the  thud  part  of  a  Comedy:  Blount,  Glossogr.  17a 
the  Catastasis  or  the  ripening  of  the  inddents  and  passions  for  their  bursting 
forth  in  the  fifth  act:  Sterne,  Tritt.  Shand.,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  169(1839).  1837 
Consider  therefore  this  pitiable  Twentieth  of  June  as  a  futility ;  no  catastrophe, 
rather  a  catastasis,  or  heightening :  Carlvls,  Pr.  Rev.,  VoL  11.  Bk.  vi.  d>.  L 
p.  i83(i888X 

^catastrophe  (—j.  —  —),  catastrophy,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gk. 
nira<rr/>o^i7,='an  overturning'. 

1.  the  concluding  action  of  a  drama,  which  generally 
consists  in  a  sudden  resolution  of  the  intricacies  and  per- 
plexities of  the  plot,  and  a  reversal  or  upsetting  of  the  course 
which  events  have  seemed  likely  to  take,  commonly  called  a 
dtoonement  {g.  v.) ;  also,  meta^h.  (with  an  allusion  to  the 
drama  expressed  or  implied). 

1040  whervpon  is  grounded  the  catastrophe  of  this  comedy :  Palscravb,  Tr. 
Acoltutus,  sig.  U  ii  V.  1079  and  a  fit  Catastrothe:  GossoH,  ScAoole  At., 

Ep.  Ded.,  ^33  (ArberX  1688  The  catastrophe  is  a  Nuptiall :  Shaks. ,L,L.L., 
iv.  1 ,  77.  1089  attend  this  actuall  Calattnpha :  W.  Warner,  A  IHon's  England. 
p.  1 58.  1091  For  all  mans  life  me  seemes  a  Tragedy,  |  Full  of  sad  sights  ana 
sore  Catastro(&ees:  Spbhs.,  Compl.,  Teares  of  Hiises,  is8.  1609  Shall  I  goe 
fetch  the  hdies  to  the  catastrophe^  B.  Jonson,  Sil.  Wom.,  iv.  j,  Wks.j  p.  580 
(1616)1  1646  His  subject  for  the  most  part  tragicall,  to  w«>  he  put  an  il  Cau- 
strophe:  Howell,  Lems  XIU.,  p.  181.  1600  After  a  whiningprol<»ue,  who 
would  have  look'd  for  |  Such  a  rough  catastrophe?  Massingbr,  Guarasan,  L  i, 
Wks.,  p.  34s/s  (1839)1         1679  [See  oataataaU].  bef.  1788  no  precon- 

ceived Drama  could... tend  to  its  final  Catastrophe,  more  regular  and  naturally: 
R.  North,  Examen,  I.  ii.  a8,  pi  44(1740).  1761  it  has  its  Protasis,  Efitasit, 
Catastasis,  its  Catastrophe  or  Peripeteia,  growing  one  out  of  the  other  in  it,  in 
the  order  Aristotle  firat  planted  them:  Stbrhb,  Trist.  Shand.,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  168 
(r839X  1771  such  a  farce  t  such  a  dinouement  I  such  a  catastrvphe  t  Smollbtt, 
Humph.  CI.,  p.  107/2  (1882X  1772   Let  them  proceed  as  they  have  begun, 

and  your  Majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  Catastrophe  vrill  do  no  dishonour  to 
the  conduct  of  the  piece :  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  xxxv.  p.  39.  1812  But 
it  has  impaired  their  dramatic  excellence,  by  dispen»ng  them  too  much  from  the 
necessity  of  preparing  their  catastrophes  by  a  gradation  of  natural  events: 
jBFrsBVS,  Essays,  VoL  1.  p.  110(1844). 

2.  a  decisive  event,  a  complete  overturning,  a  signal  mis- 
fortune, a  (disastrous)  conclusion.  In  Geol.,  a  stupendous 
convulsion  of  the  earth's  surface  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
geological  phenomena. 

1601  This  his  good  melanchoUy  oft  began  |  On  the  Catastrophe  and  heele  of 
pastime:  Shaks..  A  Us  Well,  t  a,  57.  161B  to  make  the  catastrophe  mote 
horrid :  Gbo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  171  (1631)1  1620  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
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Cataitntht  of  the  CoimcU,  which  it  wis  thought  could  not  possibly  have  a  quiet 
conclusion,  had  beginning  in  this  time:  Bkent,  Tr.  Sanvt't  Hut.  Cmau.  Trent, 
Bk.  VII.  p.  6s9  (i6w).  Mf,  16S1  with  patience  see  |  What  this  mad  times'  cau- 
strophe  will  be:  Drayton,  To  W.  Brmmu.  [R.]  bef.  IMl  the  prologue  to 
ber  fsll  and  lives  catastrophe:  T.  HKVWooD.£ayil«M&  BHtaitHLp.  i£(i&»i)- 
bef.  1608  If  by  the  fall  o(  Luminaritt,  we  I  May  safelyguess  the  Worid's  CtUa- 
ttryfhi:  J.  Clsiveland,  }ykt.,  p.  aic  (1687).  bef.  1670  And  the  King  being 
come  to  Salubury  in  i///rMArr  with  a  full  Court,  it  came  to  a  CaUutr»*kt: 
I.  Hackbt,  Aif.  IVilliiums,  Pt.  11.  ai,  p.  ao(i«93).  1671  What  a  Devillish 
Catastrophe  is  thist  Shadwbll,  Httmerutt,  iv.  p.  u.  1709   (ail'd  not  to 

compare  her. . .  to  Donna  Oiympia  ti{  Rem*,  and  wish  d  ber  the  same  Cataslro^y : 
Mrs.  Manlxv,  AVni  Atal.,  Vol.  IL  p.  157  (and  Ed.).  17U  the  great  Cata- 

strophe of  this  Day  [Good  r  ridayl :  •>/«c/a/9r.  No.  356.  Apr.  18,  p.  519/2  fMorleyX 
bef.  173S  this  amazing  Catastn^e  (MT Godfrey's  Murder:  R.  North,  Examen, 
I.  iiL  tx3,  p.  199  (1740).  17M  be  furnished  me  with  two  vials  of  poison  for  the 
dismal  catastrophe  1  had  planned:  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  FatAam,  ch.  xxvL 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  143  (1817).  1856    My  nund  never  realises  the  complete 

catasbopbe,  the  destruction  of  all  Franklin's  crews:  E.  K.  Kanb,  Arctic  Sx^icr., 
Vol.  I.  en.  XX.  p.  S46.  1800    There  are,  in  the  palietiological  sciences,  two 

antagonist  doctrines :  catastnqibes  and  uniformity :  Whbwbll,  2v<iv.  Org.  Rtnm., 
p.  IS-    IL.J 

catchup,  catsup.    See  ketchup. 

catSchteis,  J^. :  Late  Lat.  fr-  Gk.  Kani;(n<r<r,=' instruction 
by  word  of  mouth',  a  Stoic  term  borrowed  by  ecclesiastics : 
teaching  by  means  of  a  catechism,  teaching  of  catechumens. 

1883  From  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  century  very  little  was  done  for  cate- 
chetics  and  catechesu:  Schaff-Herzog,  in  Eneyc.  Ktlig.  KnawL,  Vol.  L 
p.  418/1. 

catechu  [,il  j.\  cutch,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Canarese  and  Malay 
kochu:  name  of  gums  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Acacia 
catechu,  and  Acacia  suma,  called  'black  catechu',  or  from 
Uncaria  Gambir,  and  Uncaria  acida,  called  'pale  catechu', 
and  from  areca-nuts,  whence  the  botanical  name  of  the  areca 

?alm,  Areca  catechu.    Catechu  is  also  called  Terra  japonica. 
t  is  used  in  India  as  an  addition  to  betel  and  areca  for 
chewing,  and  in  commerce  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 

1617  And  there  was  rec  out  of  the  Advit,  viz.. ..7  hhds.  drugs  cacha; 
S  hampers  pochok:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  l  194  (188  A    [Vule]  1708  Catkao, 

me  Juice  or  Gum  of  a  Tree  in  the  East-lnditf.  Kkrskv.  abt.  1760  Another 
addition  too  they  use  of  what  they  call  Catchoo,  being  a  blackish  granulated  per- 
fumed comjiositian :  Grosk,  Voyagt,  I.  338.  [Yule]  1883  CUTCH.— 1,770 
bags  sold  without  reserve,  at  33s.  6d.  to  a4s. :  Daily  N*wt,  Sept.  a^  p.  3/4. 

catdchdmenus,  fil.  catdchumenl,  .r^.:  Late  Lat  ir.  Gk. 
ican^xovfMvot,  properly  pres.  part.  pass.,='being  instructed': 
a  catetjiumen,  one  who  is  being  catechised  with  a  view  to 
being  received  into  a  Christian  Church.  The  form  catecu- 
nufynge  in  Piers  Plowman  (C.  E.  D.)  suggests  that  the  word 
was  Anglicised  in  Middle  English. 

1003  and  they  (were  baptised]  that  dewely  were  catbecuminut:  that  is  to 
saye  instructe  of  the  artycles  of  the  fayth:  A.  C,  OrtUnarye  ofCkristtn  Men, 
aig.  a  C  tK,  1060  The  catechument  might  not  be  present  at  the  ministration 

of  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body:  Jbwbl,  Wkt.,  p.  706  (1847X  1083  as  Caie- 
ekumtnnt,  si^ifieth  the  newly  instructed  in  with  not  yet  baptized:  Rheima 
Test.,  ¥nf.,  sig.  c  ^  t^.  1634  The  Catecvmeni  beemg  not  baptized,  could 

not  bee  imparted  with  the  body  of  Christ :  R.  Mountagu,  Gagg,  p^  344.  1646 
are  these  their  disdplesT  their  wicked  Catechumenif  Sferc.  Brit.,  No.  33, 
f.  178. 

Variants,  i6c.  cathecuminus,  17  c.  ca/ecumenHpl). 
catSna,//.  catSuae,  sd.:  Lat:  chain,  connected  series. 

1641  an  English  Concordance  and  a  topic  folio.. .a  Harmony  and  a  Catena: 
Milton,  Liberty  of  Printing,  Wks.,  Vol  I.  ^.  317  (1806).  1708  Catena 
Patnun  (a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures  compded  from  the  Fathen]:  Cham- 
BSRS,  OvA,  SuppL  1871  A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese : 
S.  Bbal,  "Title.  1878  you  may  from  either  construct  unbroken  catena  of 

examples:  G.  0.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.   Lect.,  VoL   i.  p.  145.  188S  Mr. 

Gardmei's  narrative... will  assume  its  proper  place  in  the  Catena  clauicorum  [of 
n.mr»l  writers)  of  our  national  histoi^ :  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  473/1.  1880 
At  the  end  is  given  a  catena  of  inscriptions:  Atktmium,  Sept.  19,  p.  363/3. 

eatenella,  .f ^. :  It:  small  chain. 

1804  There  are  afllKtive  penances  such  as  fasting,  hair  shirt,  cattntUa,  &c : 
F.  W.  Fabbs,  Gremth  in  Hotineu,  ch.  xL  p.  189  (i87aX 

cater,  catter,  sb. :  Turk,  qstir :  a  mule. 

1098  they  lay  not  aboue  twentie  batmans  vpon  a  catter,  and  it  lieth  no 
lower  then  the  skuts  of  the  saddle :  R.  Haklovt,  Voyagee,  VoL  i.  pi  391. 

cateram  (.i  — _ ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  ceathamack:  an  irregu- 
lar Highland  Scotch,  or  Irish  soldier. 

bef.  1039  Toangre  the  Scottes  and  Irysh  keterintts  wiihall,  |  That  late  were 
diacofflfect  with  battayle  maicyall:  J.  Skblton,  Wks.,  Vol.  l  p.  184  (1843). 
1814  Alexander  ab  Alexander  proposed  they  should  send  some  one  to  compound 
with  the  cateians:  Scott,  IVav.,  ch.  xv.    [C.  E.  D.] 

catergi,  sb.  -.  Turk,  gatirfl:  a  muleteer,  a  carrier. 

s  vpon  Mules:  Hakluvt,  Voyages, 

is,  or  Carriers,  rose  an  Hour  before  the  Signal: 


1099  The  Catrrri,  Carriers  vpon  Mules:  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  11.  i. 
p.  391.  1741  "Tne  Catertis,  or  Carriers,  rose  an  Ht       *    '        -     '•- 

J.  OzSLL,  Tr.  Toum^orts  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  in.  p.  8a 


cathaiticon,  sb.:  Gk.  mAiprucoy,  properly  neut  of  adj. 
icadapruc&f,<»' purifying' :  a  purgative,  a  purifying  medium. 

1836  mathematics...do  oonstitute  the  true  logical  catkartietn:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  63,  p.  433. 

*0atha7 :  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lat  Cataia :  a  name  for  China, 
borrowed  from  Central  Asia  ;  hence,  Ca/A<iya»,=' Chinese'; 
see  Catalan.  In  i6c.  Cathay  was  thought  to  lie  to  the 
north  or  west  of  China. 

1817  With  javelins  of  the  light  Kathaian  reed:  T.  Moorb,  LatlaRookk, 
p.  II  (i860), 

cathaye,  a  mistake  for  'cwt.'  in  the  quotation  below. 

1630  I  haue  aboord  one  hundred  thirtie  nine  Tunnes,  six  Cathayes,  one 
quarteroe  two  pound  of  Nutmegs:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iiL  p.  347. 

catbecuminus:  Late  Lat.    See  catechumenus. 

cathedra,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  utaditpa:  a  chair,  esp.  a  chair  of 
oiBc&    See  ex  cathedra,  in  cathedra. 

1640    R.  Bakbr,  \sI  Psalm,  p.  17.  1703    Chahbbrs,  CycL,  SnppL 

1797  Cathbdra  is  also  used  for  the  bishop's  see,  or  throne  in  a  church;  Encyc. 
Brit.  188S  a  marble  "cathedra"  of  the  13th  Century:  C  C  Pkrkins,  Ital. 
Sculpt.,  !>.  XXXV.  1889  The  only  part  that  has  survived  to  our  times  is  the 
stone  chair  termed  the  "  Frith-stooL"  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  catke^v^ 
or  bishop's  seat,  of  the  Saxon  church:  Atkemmm,  Jan.  19,  p.  90/x. 

'catheter  {J.^^),sb. :  Gk.  m^fr^p  ^properly='a  sender- 
down',  'a  dischargerO,='a  plug  of  lint',  'a  catheter':  a  sur- 
gical instrument  for  emptying  the  bladder,  consisting  of  a 
somewhat  flexible  tube. 

1611  Algarie,  A  kind  of  instrument  wherewith  Chirurgians  prouoke  vrine ; 
some  tearme  it,  a  Catheter:  Cotcr.  1708  Kbrsbv.         1784  Wiskman, 

Surgery.    IL.) 

*catholicoii,  sb. :  Gk.  KaBoKutim,  properly  neut  of  adj.  imOo- 
\utht, » '  universal ', '  general '. 

I.  _  an  universal  remedy,  a  medicine  supposed  by  old 
physicians  to  have  the  power  of  curing  any  disease,  a  pana- 
cea ;  also,  metaph. 

1614  Physicians  tell  us  that  the  herbi>a>us»z  is  good  for  all  diseases,  and  the 
drug  cathoUcon  instead  of  all  purges:  "T.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  373  (1867). 
1637  Now  affliction  is  God's  CathoUcon,  the  cross  is  the  cure  of  them  aU: 
J.  Traff,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  11.  App.,  p.  T07/1  (1868).  1643  There  is  no 

Catkolicon  or  universal  remedy  1  Know,  out  this,  which. ..is  Nectar,  and  a 
pleasant  potion  of  immortality:  Sir  Th,  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  Pt.  il  t  ix.  p.  41 
(1686).  bef.  1608  I  care  not  much  if  I  untwist  my  Committee-man,  and 


may 

bbrt,  Trao.,  p.  124  (1677X  1693  and  therefore  God  applied  a  catkolicon,  or 
universal  outwaid  plioter  every  year:  Th.  Goodwin,  wis.,  in  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand.  Divines,  VoL  v.  p.  439  (1863).        1763  (See  alluaiMt). 

2.    See  quotation. 

1776  a  sun-dial  at  the  cathoUcon  or  cathedral  (Athens)  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  maker:  R.  Chandlbr,  Trav.  Greece,  p,  35. 

cathyl.    See  catty. 

(hltillne,  Lucius  Serous  Catilina,  a  depraved  Roman  pa- 
trician. Celebrated  for  his  conspiracies  to  ruin  Rome,  especi- 
ally for  one  frustrated  by  Cicero,  B.&  65 ;  representative  of 
a  desperate  conspirator;  hence,  CoA'/rViwM, ~ 'desperate 
conspiracy'. 

1603  He  must  be  a  CaleUne  in  countenance,  a  Protkeus  in  shape,  and  a 
Canulitn  in  change:  W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  of  Relig.  A*  State,  p.  iia 
1647  a  preaching  Catilint:  Merc.  Prog.,  So.  7,  p.  49.  bef.  1608  His 
Brother  pledged  him,  and  that  bloody  Wme  I  He  swears  shall  seal  the  Synod's 
Catilint:  J.  Clbvbland,  Wks.,  il  p.  37  (1687X  ,  1770  Catilines  start  up  in 
every  street.  I  cannot  say  Ciceros  and  Catos  arise  to  face  them;  HoR.  Wal- 
FOLE,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  233  (18S7X 

1611   Catilinisme.    Calilinisme,  conspiracie :  COTGR. 

Oato,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  the  elder,  a  very  strict  censor 
of  Rome,  renowned  for  virtue  and  austerity;  also,  his  de- 
scendant Marcus  Porcius  Cato  the  younger,  a  man  of  similar 
character  and  a  patriotic  opponent  of  Catiline  and  Julius 
Caesar;  representative  of  stem  antagonism  to  vice  and 
luxury,  and  of  austerity.  The  form  Cato{u)H  is  Fr.  fir.  Lat 
ace.  Catdnem,  and  generally  means,  esp.  before  16  c,  another 
Cato,  a  mediieval  author  of  moral  verses  which  had  great 
reputation. 

(abt.  1886  He  knew  nat  Catoun  for  his  wit  was  rude  (v.  /.  Caton):  Chaucbr, 
C.  T.,  Miller's  Tale,  3327.  1488  George  the  booke  sellur  hath  docuinals. 


catons,  cures  of  our  Lady,  Donettis,  partis,  accidents :  Caxton,  Boke  /or 
Travellers,  quoted  in  Ways  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  63  note.]  1008  In  cowncell 
be  was  a  Cato  righte  |  And  one  of  Hector's  side :  Ancient  Biograpkical  Poems, 


Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  17  (1855).  f  1083  For  grauitee  the  Cato:  R. 
StanvhuRST,  Tr.  VirgiFs  Aen.,  &•€.,  p.  lu  (1880).  1608  Tunes,  Hotts, 
and  Numiers  (whence  we  do  transfer  |  Th'  barmonious  powr  that  nuilws  our 
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vtrte  »  pleasing)  |  The  sternest  Ca<«rf  are  of  force  to  stir,  |  Mans  noblest  spirits 
with  gentle  Fury  seasing:  J.  Svlvbstbk,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Urania,  xxxix.  p.  157 
{1608).  1616  As  for  the  crabbed  &  criticall  interpretation  of  many,  that 

would  seeme  rooste  iudicious  Catoes,  &  yet  are  indeed  most  censorious  cox- 
combes,  I  wauifa  it  litle:  R.  C,  Ptmi,  in  Timui  H^Jkittlt,  p.  m  (1871). 
1686  we  may  ttare  in  this  taslce  frequent  Censurer^  not  rigid  Catots^  or  seuerer 
iodicious  ludges:  Purcmas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  1.  p.  91.  1680  should  any 
censorious  Cato  plead  the  Law  for  banishing  of  any  BawtUtJ  John  Taylor, 
Wit.,  sig.  li  4  r'lx.         1664—6  BBt...these  Catos,  these  civil  justidiuies,  they 


want  sincerity  in  the  first  table,  and  integrity  in  the  second :  J.  Trapp,  Com. 
Old  Tat.,  Vol.  1.  p.  73/a  (1867X  1660  Wise  Chto's  all  i  J.  CfROUCHj,  Rttum 
tf  CharUt  It.,  p.  7.  1713  retaining  any  Footsteps  of  a  Catt,  Cicm  or 


Bruttu :  Sftctator.  No.  364,  Apr.  ao,  p.  534/3  (Morley).  1770  [See  OaUllnaL 
18M  emigratioD,  |  That  sad  result  of  passions  and  potatoes  —  |  Two  weeds 
which  pose  our  economic  Catos;  BvRON,  Don  J^utn,  xv.  xxxviL  1826  Some 
Aiture  Cato  may  mourn  over  the  long  lost  liberties  of  his  country :  CoMgrai. 
Dtiain,  VoL  11.  Ft.  il  p.  1709. 

eatso,  catao,  inUrj.,  also  used  as  sb.  in  Eng. :  It.  caazo 
(%h.,='pems',  and  interj.):  "an  interiection  of  admiration  and 
afBiming,  what !  gods  me,  god  forbid,  tush"  (Florio,  s.  v. 
Caszica).  As  sb.  in  Eng.  die  word  seems  generally  to  mean 
'crafty  rogue'.  Corrupted  by  confusion  with  profane  exple- 
tives, beginning  with  'God',  'Cod',  "od",  'Gad',  to  Cod's 
so.  Gad  so,  &C.    Hence,  catserie,^* evasion',  or  'abuse*. 

be£  1698  I  ^eve  because  she  liv'd  so  long,  |  An  Hebrew  bom,  and  would 
become  a  ChrisSan  I  Catto,  diaiolo  I  (1633)  Harlowb,  Jm  of  Malta,  iv. 
p.  166/1  (1858).  1609  These  be  our  nunble-spirited  CatKft  that  ha'  their 
cuasions  at^easure:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  tf  hit  Hum.^  it  s,  Wks.,  p.  99 
(iSie).  1603  Catso,  Saint  Marie,  my  pistoll  thus  death  flies:  MlDDLBTON, 
Blurt,  V.  I,  Wks.,  Vol.  '.  1^  84  (188;).  1669  And  so  cunnin^y  temporize 

with  cunning  catso:  Wily  Beguiled,  \a  Old  Pl^s.  [Nares]  ant.  1671  Our 
good  King  C^harUs]  the  Second,  too  flippant  of  treasure  and  moisture,  |  Stoop'd 
irom  the  Queen  infecund,  to  a  Wench  of  Orange  and  Ovster;  I  Consulting  his 
Catso,  he  found  it  expedient  |  To  [waste  time  in  revels  witn]  Nell  the  Comedian : 
Roxburglu  Balladt,  Vol.  nr.  Ft.  xii.  p.  531. 

bef  1693  looks  |  Like  one  that  is  employ'd  in  catzerie  |  And  crosbiting;  vaA 
a  rogue:  Marlowb,  Jew  qf  Malta,  in  Old  Plays,  viii.  374.    (Nares] 

cattan,  sb. :  Jap.  iataHa,'='a.  sword':  a  Japanese  sabre. 

1633  the  rich  cattam  he  left  in  my  custody ;  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  10 
{1883);  —  they  thought  it  best  to  buy  4  cattans  or  Japan  sables:  i&.,  p.  66, 
1686  he  whipt  out  his  Cattan,  and  wounded  both  of  them  very  sorely:  Furchas, 
Pilgrim*.  VoL  1.  Blc  iv.  p.  369.  1666  Murder,  theft,  treason,  and  adultery 

are  punisht  severely,  either  by  crucifsring  or  beheading  with  a  Cuttan :  Sir  Th. 
Hbsbbst,  Trav.,  p.  373  (1677). 

cattaventos.    See  quotation. 

1698  They  [the  people  of  Ormus]  use  oertaine  instruments  like  Waggbis  with 
bellowes,  to  beare  the  people  in,  and  to  gather  winde  to  cool  them  witluul,  which 
they  call  Cattavenlot:  Tr.  7.  Van  LiMsduien't  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  p.  li/a. 

catteriTurk.    See  cater.  • 

eatUva  mnsica,  phr.:  It,  'naughty  music':  irritating 
sound. 

hctVmaxBoaai Ifo Pofery...ynicattiva MtaicatoOafvny:  R. North, 
Bxamen,  ill.  vii.  4,  p.  506  (1740X 

catty,  sb. :  corruption  ft.  Malayo-Jav.  katl,  katf :  a  weight 
used  in  E.  India  and  China  of  I  lb.  5  oz.  2  drs.  A  catty 
=  16  taels,  or  (in  Java)  20  taels.  Catty  is  also  a  lapidary's 
weight  for  emeralds =3  grains,  and  Javanese  money  of  ac- 
count-:  19  florins  Dutch.    [Encyc.  Brii.]    See  caddy. 

1666  For  .xvii.  Cathyls  of  quicke  syluer,  one  Bahar:  R.  Eden,  Deeadet, 
Sect.  III.  p.  259  ('885).  1898  each  sacke  wayeth  45  Catten  waight  of  China; 
everie  Catte  is  as  much  as  30  Portingale  ounces :  Tr.  y.  VaM  Linschottiit 
Voy.y  Bk.  L  Vol.  I.  p.  TI3  (Z885X  —  the  Mosseliat  [or  Muske]  is  commonly 
worth,  one  yeare  witn  the  other  the  Caete,  which  is  30.  ounces,  sixe  or  seven 
Ryalls  of  eight :  »(. ,  p.  149.  1633  8  or  jo  cattis  of  amber  greese :  R.  Cocks, 
Diary,  Vol.  >.  pi  7  (18S3).  1628  their  pound  they  call  a  Catt,  which  is  one 

and  twentie  of  our  ounctt:  Furchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  233.  —  We 
receiued  a  Beame  and  waight,  the  Cattee  poize  ninetie  nine  Dollerss:  ib.,  p.  198. 

—  Bantam  Pepper  vngarbled...was  worth  here...tenne  Tayes  the  Pcecull,  which 
IS  one  hundred  Cattees,  making  one  hundred  thtrtie  pound  English  subtilL 
A  Taye  is  fine  shillings  sterling  with  them :  ii^. ,  Bk.  iv.  p.  369.  1662  stdd  for 
six,  seven,  or  eight  Camfans  the  China  Catti',  but  the  grey  are  not  so  dear,  and 
not  worth  three  or  four  Campans  the  Catti,  which  amounts  not  to  above  eleven 
Sols,  or  a  Mamide  of  Camiaya:  J.  Da  VIES,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  108 
(1669X 

Variants,  i6c.  cathyl,  catte,  ctute,  ly  c.  cate,  catti{e),  catt, 
cattee. 

catnr,  sb. :  Old  Port. :  a  light  rowing  vessel  used  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar. 

1688  No  man  was  so  bold  to  contradict  the  man  of  God ;  and  they  all  went 
to  the  ArsenaL  There  they  found  a  good  and  sufficient  bark  of  those  they  call 
Catur.  besides  seven  old  foysts:  Drvden,  Life  ofXavier,  Wks.,  xvi.  300  (i8ai). 
(Yule] 

caabecn,  sb. :  Ir.  caibin :  a  hat,  an  old  hat. 

1818  I  changed  my  old  wig  and  eauieen  for  this  bit  of  a  straw  hat:  Ladt 
Morgan,  PI.  Macarthy,  VoL  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  145  (1819X  18. .,  The  boys  were 

mostly  farmers' sons,  in  long  frieze  coats,. ..cloutea  shoes  tied  with  strips  of  raw 
neat-^n,  and  slovenly  caubeens :  C.  Reads,  Wandering  Heir,  ch.  i.  p.  3  (1883). 

—  Caubeens  were  lifted  in  the  village,  wherever  this  decayed  noble  passed;  so., 
p.  il. 
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*caiiciis,  sb. :  from  the  name  of  a  political  club  started  abt. 
1725  in  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  American- 
Indian  of  the  Chickahominy  district  Caw-cawwassoughes, 
= 'elders'  (Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  Arber's  Ed.,  p.  347);  or 
else  fr.  Eng.  caulkers,  the  club  meeting  in  the  shipping 
quarter  of  Boston  [See  N.  Sfi  Q.,  6th  Ser.,  Xii.  pp.  54, 194, 336]: 
a  committee  which  organises  and  controls  a  political  party. 
Made  familiar  in  England  by  the  Birmingham  Liberal '  Six 
Hundred',  called  a  'caucus'  abt  1880.  The  meaning  has 
extended  from  local  committees  to  national  organisations  of 
a  similar  character  and  to  the  system  involved  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  institutions. 

1763  This  day  learned  that  the  Caucus  Club  meets :  J.  Adams,  Wis.,  VoL  it, 
p.  144.  1788  Samuel  Adams's  fiither,  and  twenty  others,  in  Boston,  one 

or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  all  ship-business  is  carried  on, 
used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus:  Gordon^  Jfitt.  Amtr.  Rev.,  VoL  i.  pi  340. 
[N.  &  Q.]  1826  That  plan  contained  within  itself  at  least  an  effectual  remedy 
atninst  the  operations  of  the  Caucus:  Congress.  Deiates,  VoL  11.  Ft.  i.  p.  1416. 
1638  He  was  opposed  to  the  selection  of  speakers  bv  any  thing  like  a  caucus 
arrangement:  ii.,  VoL  iv.  Pt.  ii.  p.  3478.  ^  1863  I  tnink  of  taking  a  hint 
from  the  free  and  glorious  land  of  America,  and  establishing  secret  caucuses. 
Nothing  like  'em."  ** Caucuses?"  "Small  sub-committees  that  ^y  on  their 
men  night  and  day,  and  don't  suffer  them  to  be  intimidated  to  vote  th«  other 
wiiy " ;  Lord  Lvtton,  My  Novel,  Bk.  xii.  ch.  xiL  VoL  11.  p.  434  (1874).  [Davies] 
1866  Thus  challenged,  1  bethought  myself  neither  of  caucuses  nor  congress; 
Eherson,  English  Traits,  xvL  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  138  (Bohn,  1866).  186T 
CeMcus...  The  ^tor  of  Tie  Times  has  twice,  in  the  course  of  the  present  week, 
applied  the  phrase  in  question  to  the  political  meeting  lately  held  at  the  private 
residence  of  Mr.  Gladstone:  N.  A*  Q.,  3rd  Ser.,  xi.  Apr.  13,  p.  at^  1883 

the  whole  force  of  the  Caucus  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  hesitating  members; 
Standard,  Dec.  ao,  p.  5. 

candatario,  sb.:  It:  train-bearer,  page.  '^ Caudatarij, 
such  as  hold  vp  princes  or  bishops  traines  or  trailes"  (Florio, 
1598). 

16M  the  caudalari  [>/.],  on  mules;  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i,  p.  ijoOSsoX 

candez,  //.  candices,  sb. :  Lat. :  trunk,  stem.  Techn.  in 
Bot.,  the  main  axis  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  stem  and  root 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1819  the  stems  or  caudices  of  these  trees  projected 

from  the  tnuiks  like  flying  buttresses:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Asiantee,  Ft.  I. 
ch.  it  p.  30. 

caul,  sb.:  Arab.  ya«/,='word',  'promise',  'agreement':  a 
safe-conduct,  a  written  engagement 

1636  the  Saiandert  men  brought  vs  a  CatU  or  conduct  to  come  safely 
ashoare;  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  yao.  1688  The  President  has 
by  private  correspondence  procured  a  Cowle  for  renting  the  Town  and  customs  of 
S.  Thom<:  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Madras,  i.  176  (1861X  [Yule]  1780  This  Caoul 
was  confirmed  hy  another  King  of  Gingy...of  the  Bramin  Caste:  Dunn,  New 
Dirtctory,  140.  [ii.]  1600  the  neighbouring  fort. ..having  surrendered,  re- 

ceived cowle,  and  sufl'eied  no  ii\jury :  Wellington,  Di^.,  Vol.  I.  p.  133  (1844)1 

canliagh,  sb. :  Ir.  coil  leach :  an  old  woman. 

1883  the  cauliaghs,  young  colleens,  and  men  of  the  viUage:  H.  Jav,  Con- 
naught  Cousins,  VoL  L  ai.  vi.  p.  137. 

cauphe :  Eng.  ft.  Turk.    See  coffee. 
Oanms,  Odnu,  sb. :  Lat :  name  of  the  north-west  wind, 
often  personified. 

abt  1374  a  swifte  wynde  Mt  hyjt  chorus:  Chaucer,  Tr.  Boethius,  Bk.  i. 
p.  9(1868).  1696  Phillips,  '♦'»»*'«'' '*'''^-  ^^**  Or  else  the  ground 
by  piercing  Caurus  sear'd,  |  Was  jagf  d  with  frost,  or  heap'd  with  glazed 
snow;  J.  Thomson,  Castle  0/ IndoloMce,  11.  Uxviii.  p.  345  (1834). 

causa,  sb.:  Lat.:  a  cause,  that  which  produces,  or  con- 
tributes to  the  production  of,  an  effect  The  word  is  used  in 
many  metaphysical  phrases,  as  causa  efficiens,  an  efficient 
cause ;  causa  movens,  a  moving  cause,  an  initiating  cause,  a 
first  cause,  the  last  item  arrived  at  when  tracing  back  the 
elements  of  a  chain  of  causation;  causa  proximo,  aia  imme- 
diate cause;  causa  remota,  a  remote  cause;  catisa secunda, 
an  intermediate  cause. 

1629  The  Father  may  be  said  to  be  Causa  movens,  the  Son  t>ferans,  the 
Spirit  aisolvens ;  the  Father  wills  it,  the  Son  works  it,  the  Holy  Ghost  accompbsb- 
eth  it:  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  ni.  p.  115  (1863).  1781  so  that  the  expansive 

force  of  the  air  is  the  causa  proxima,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  the  casua 
remota  of  the  suspension  of  the  mercury :  T.  Reid,  Corro;^.,  Wks.,  p.  60/3 (1846). 
1696  nor  do  any  give  a  firmer... assent  to  that  metaphysical  pnnciple,  cansa 
seetmda  non  mavel,  nisi  mota  (does  not  become  active  unless  acted  upon] :  D. 
Clarkson,  Pract.  Wis.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  in.  p.  171  (1865). 

causa  causae  est  causa  causati,/)^r.:  Late  Lat:  the 
cause  of  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  effect  A  legal  and 
philosophical  maxim. 

1884  according  to  the  rule,  that  causa  casiste  est  causa  causati,  they  V.e.  sndi 
iiiotions]inay  be  justly  charged  upon  our  score:  S.  Charnock,  Wis.,  in  Nichol's 
Ser.  Stand.  Dimtits,  Vol.  v.  p.  391  (i86«X  1781  Vour  Lordship  knows  the 
maxim.  Causa  camte  est  causa  causati:  T.  Reid,  Corresf.,  Wks.,  p.  60/3 
(•MX 
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cansa  caiiaaii8,^Ar. :  Late  Lat.:  a  causing  cause,  an  ef- 
fective cause,  a  cause  which  is  actually  operative  in  pro- 
ducing the  result. 

IBM  the  count  cntrnnt  of  all  tlie  iuipioveiuenti  that  have  ever  been  made : 
BcHh.  Rtv.,  Vol.  40,  p.  6.  1831  the  cataa  cautana,  bv  whose.. .tnterpositioa 
theoldlaw8ofnatureiiiaybe...peniiaDentlychniiged;  i^.,  Vot  53, p. 39a.  1683 
Someofthelesacharitableobsexven  were  inclined  to  regard  \btna\caMtaeaMum$ 
to  be  the  necessity  fell  bjr  their  official  chiefs  for  assigning  in  action  a  presentable 
raium  Slirt  for  their  existence :  Grbg,  Misc.  Essays,  a.  i.  p.  7. 

causa  inaIi,/Ar. :  Lat.:  cause  of  mischief. 

1877  The  causa  mali.  then,  in  both  plays  is  the  proloogatioD  of  a  visit : 
Athsnetum,  July  14,  p.  49/1. 

causa  sine  qua  TMH^phr. :  Late  Lat.,  lit.  'a  cause  without 
which  not':  an  indispensable  cause  or  condition,  a  cause  or 
condition  without  which  a  certain  effect  or  result  is  impos- 
sible. Causae  sine  quibus  «<wi,='causes  without  which  not'. 
See  sine  ana  noiL 

I6OS  Shall  I  be  the  efficient  instrumentall  cause  or  causa  sins  qua  non,  of  so 
many  great,  worshipfull,  honorable  and  princely  heires;  W.  Watson,  Quod' 
Uitts  o/Rtlig.  &•  State,  p.  910.  1636  these  inherent  dispositions  are  exacted 
on  our  part  as  causa  sins  quibus  nou,  as  necessa^  conditions :  Chillingworth, 
Wks.,  VoL  III.  p.  3<3  (i8so).  1600  ignoimce  u  but  the  causa  siue  fud  uom  of 
•inning :  Tk.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  m  Nichol's  Str.  Staud.  Diviius,  VoL  iv.  p.  164 
(186a).  1609  Whether  they  will  call  it  an  Efficient  Cause,  or  only  a  Causa 

tint  qua  uen.  Election  &  Ordination  must  go  to  make  a  Pope:  R.  Baxtxk, 
Ktyfmr  Caikoticks,  ch.  xviii.  p.  74.  1684  that  [i.e.  Christ's  Resurrection]  was 
not  ms  glory,  but  the  beginning  of  his  exalution,  a  rowra  x>m«  ^«a  M«ff :  S.  Char- 
nock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Dtmius,  Vol.  v.  p.  49  (1865).  .1696 
fiicuUies  cannot  act  without  some  qualities. ..required  as  necessary  conditions, 
causes  siue  quibus  uou,  without  which  there  can  be  no  acts :  D.  Clarkson, 
Pratt.  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed,  Vol.  II.  p.  117  (1865).  1769  the  third  cause,  or 
rather  what  logicians  call  the  Causa  siue  qud  ncn,  and,  without  which,  all  that 
was  done  was  of  no  manner  of  significance :  Stbrnb,  Trist.  Skaud.,  11.  xix. 
Wks.,  p.  103  (i8j9). 

cans&tor,  sb.:  Low  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  causdre,='to 
cause' :  a  causer,  he  who,  or  that  which,  produces  an  effect. 

1646  the  indivisible  condition  of  the  first  Causator:  Sis  Th.  Brown,  Pstud. 
Ef.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  X.  p.  39(i686X 

cause  bobi,  phr. :  corruption  of  Welsh  caws  pobedig  or 
caws  tuedi  ei  bobi  (S.  Wales) :  toasted  cheese,  Welsh  rabbit. 

1636  cryed  with  a  loude  voyce  'Cause  bobe'/tbat  is  as  moche  to  sav  aa 


cormptelh  in  the  stoinacke  both  it  selfe  and  other  meates,  and  sendeth  vp  ill 
vapours  and  fiimes,  which  corrupt  the  breath.  Wherefore  let  students  let  Cems 
JMM  alone:  T,  Cochan,  Haven  0/ Healtk,  p.  16a. 

*canse  c^bre,  phr. :  Fr. :  celebrated  trial. 

1868  A.  TROLLOiTt,  Three  Clerks,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  xL  p.  303. 


Ill^  all  the  great  murders — the  causes  cilibres  of  blood  in  our  dl^^ — have  been 
most  deliberately  planned :  Once  a  Week,  Sept.  2a,  p.  363/a.  ^  1883  In  the 
Criminal  Court  of  InnsprQck  tonlay  proceedings  were  opened  in  a  cause  cilibre 


1860  Well- 
' — have  been 
.883  In  the 
cause  cilibre 

of  a  most  extraordinary,  and,  in  many 'respects,  most  painAil  character:  Standeard, 

Dec  16,  p.  5. 

causee,  causae:  Arab.    See  cadL 

'canserie,  sb. :  Fr. :  gossiping,  small-talk ;  alsOf  a  para- 
graph of  gossip. 

1837  the  volume  which  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  causeris'. 
Bdin.  Rev.,  Vol.  46.  p.  386.  1841  the  warmth  of  discussion,  which  too  fre- 

quently renders  politics  a  prohibited  subject,  is  excluded,  or  the  pedantry  that 
sometimes  spoils  literary  causerie  is  banished:  Lady  Blbssincton,  Idirr  in 
France,  Vol.  i.  p.  369.  1887  Alfred  Hedenstiema...is  writing  casestrits  in  a 

small  provincial  paper:  Atkeneeum,  las^.  z,  p.  30/a. 

cansenr,  sb.  masc. :  Fr. :  a  man  who  gossips,  a  man  given 
to  small-talk,  a  talker. 

1834  we  have. ..the  causeurs  of  the  saloons:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  40,  p^  3aa 
1866  We  can  fill  our  cells  with  convicts,  but  not  our  club*  with  causeurs  x 
OuiDA,  Strathmare,  Vol  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  134. 

cansensa,  sb.fem. :  Fr.:  a  female  who  gossips,  or  is  given 
to  small-talk;  also,  a  small  sofa  or  lounge,  on  which  two 
people  can  sit  and  chat 

1849  Sofas,  couches,  causeuses,  chairs :  A.  Rkach,  CI.  Lorimer,  p.  35. 
1864  Lanesborough  dropped  into  the  other  half  of  Maud's  causeuse:  London 
Soc.,  VoL  VI.  p.  50.  1866  nestling  herself  in  her  causeuse:  Ouisa,  Strath- 

more,  VoU  in.  ch.  iiL  pi  47. 

caiiter(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cautire:  an  instrument  for 
cauterising. 

1611  Cautert,  A  cauter;  a  searing  hot  yron :  CoTCR.  1617  a  Cautere,  a 
searing  bote  iron:  Minshbu,  Guide  into  Tongues. 

cauterisation  (j.=.=.il  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cauUrisation : 
the  act  or  process  of  cauterising. 

1648  whan  ye  know  that  it  is  a  pestiferous  carbtmde,  incontinentlve  cauteryse 
the  sayde  carbuncle  with  a  depe  cauterisation  :  Trahbson,  Tr.  Vif^  s  Chirurg., 
foL  xxxi  v'/a.         1611  Cauterisation,  A  cauterisation,  or  cauterizing:  CoTCR. 
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1784  They  require,  after  cauterinuion,  no  such  bandage,  as  that  thereby  you 
need  to  fear  interception  of  the  s|»ritt:  Wiseman,  Surgery.    [J.] 

cauterise  (.2  .=.  J.\  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cautMser:  to  bum  or 
sear,  either  with  heated  substances  or  by  the  application  of 
corrosives  or  caustics;  ako,  metaph.  to  sear,  to  render 
callous. 

1643  [See  ea«lt«xlMltlon  and  eantMT  i).  1668  Cauterio,  an  iron 
which  surgeons  vse  to  cauterize  or  scare  with :  Florio.  1601    though  the 

wound  were  cauterized  with  a  fed  hot  yron :  Holland,  Tr.  Pliu.  ff.  H.,  Bk.  ja, 
ch.  5,  Vol.  II.  p.  434.  1603  And  thus  they  say  that  the  Physician  biddeth  his 
apprentise  or  Chyrurgian  to  cut  or  to  cauterize:  —  Tr.  Plul.  Mor.,  p.  1063. 
1648  Jkr.  Taylor,  Gt.  Exemf.,  sig.  C  r«.  bef.  1667  The  more  habitual 

our  sins  are,  the  more  cauterized  our  conscience  is,  the  less  is  the  fear  of  hell, 
and  yet  our  danger  is  much  the  greater:  —/^«^2>/ni^,  1.603 (Ord  MS.).  (1-1 
1684  -  Contempt.,  p.  341. 

cautery  (.i£--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  cautlrium,  Gk.  kov- 
njpioi'. 

1.  an  instrument  for  cauterising. 

1636  The  cauterys  or  yrons  v*  ye  brenne  w*:  Tr.  yerome  of  Brunswick's 
Surgery,  sig.  D  i  sro/a.  1643  it  muste  be  cauterised  with  an  actuall  cauterie : 
Trahxron,  Tr.  yigo's  Chirurg.,  foL  xxviii  »«/i. 

2.  the  act  or  process  of  cauterising. 

1636  The  bote  cauterium  shalbe  done  in  this  manor  w*  a  bote  brennynge 
yron :  'Tr.  yerome  qfBrunswid/s  Surgery,  sig.  D  i  f/a.  1678    A  caveat 

for  the  application  of  cauterie  to  the  Icgge:  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  viii. 
fol.  iiir^  marg.  abt.  1730    Cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential ;  die  first 

is  burning  by  a  hot  iron,  and  the  latter  with  caustick  medicines.  The  actual 
cautery  is  generally  used  to  stop  mortification,  by  burning  the  dead  parts  to  the 
quick,  or  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  searing  up  the  vessels :  Quincy.    [J.] 

cauzee,  cauzy:  Arab.    See  cadL 

*cavalcacle  {j.  —  IL),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cavalcade;  cavalcata, 
It ;  cavalcate,  Eng.fr.  It.  cavalcata;  cavalgade,  cavalgado, 
Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cavalgada;  cavalgada,  Sp.:  sb. 

1.  riding  service,  riding,  an  expedition  of  cavalry. 

1690  cavalgade:  Sir  R.  Williahs,  Discouru  Warre.  [T.  L.  K.  OUphant) 
1698  Tliese  and  the  other  shot  on  horsebacke  do  seme  principally  for  great  CVims/> 
gadas,  they  serue  to  watch,  to  ward,  to  discouer,  to  scoute :  R.  Barret,  Theor. 
^  Warres,  Bk.  v.  p.  14^.  —  to  make  incursions  and  great  Caualgados  to  sur- 
prise victuals  and  conuoies,  to  preuent  their  allodgements :  ib.,  p.  175. 

2.  a  procession  of  people  on  horseback,  a  company  of 
persons  on  horses ;  hence,  any  procession. 

1660  a  motion  was  made  to  make  a  solemn  Cavalcata  to  the  Church  del 
Carmine :  Howell,  Tr.  Girafftt  Hist.  Rev.  Na^l,  p.  43.  1664  First,  He 

that  led  the  Cavalcate,  |  Wore  a  Sowgelder's  Flagellate:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras, 
Ft.  II.  CanL  iL  p.  iii.  1670  the  two  Princes  of  the  Calcit  come  to  the  place 
in  a  most  stately  Cavalcata,  with  all  the  young  Noblemen  and  Gendemen  of 
the  Town,  upon  the^best  Horses  they  can  find;  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ital.,  PL  I. 
p.  139  (1698).    —  this  watery  Cavalcata :  ih. ,  Pt.  11.  p.  354. 

16M  I  saw  his  Majesty...conducted  through  London  with  a  most  splendid 
Cavalcade:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  i4(i87aX  1663  Your  cavalaule  the 

fair  spectators  view  |  From  their  high  standings:  Drydbn,  Coronation,  37. 
1666  the  A  rmenian  Prince  in  a  Caralcade  of  about  four  thousand  Horse  and 
innumerable  Foot,  came  out  to  meet  us:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  154  (1677X 
1679  Nor  Cavalcade  of  Ho'bom,  |  Could  render  half  a  grain  less  stublxmi : 
S.  Butlbr,  Hudibras,  PL  III.  CanL  ii.  p.  107.  1689  provided  a  seat  to  see 

the  cavalcade  at  the  coronation :  Davibs,  Z>Mr,',  p.  5  (Camd.  Soc.,  1857).  1713 
such  a  beautiful  Procession  of  his  own  Descendants,  such  a  numerous  Cavalcade 
of  his  own  raising:  Spectator,  No  500,  OcL  3,  p.  713/3  (Moriey).  1748  joined 
in  the  cavalcade,  which  luckily  took  the  same  rood  that  we  had  proposed  to 
follow :  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand-  ch.  x.  Wks.,  Vot  1.  p.  ^  ('817).  1776  forming 
as  usual  a  long  and  motley  cavalcade:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  307. 

3.  Sp.  cavalgada,  a  prey  or  booty  conducted  by  horse- 
men. 

1839  encumbered  with  booty,  and  with  the  vast  cavalgada  [of  sheep  or  cattle] 
swept  from  the  pastures  of  the  OimpilladeTarifii:  W.  iKvwc.Conq.  ^Granada, 
ch.  xii.  p.  79  (1650).  —  to  which  places  the  cavalgadas  of  Christian  captives  had 
usually  been  driven :  ib.,di.  IxvL  p.  366. 

*eavalier  {.'.  —  u),  sb.  and  at/j. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cavalier,  ca- 
vallier  (Cotgn),  or  1 1  cavaliere  {cauagliere,  Florio), = '  knight '. 

\.  sb.:  I.  a  knight,  a  gentleman  serving  in  war  as  a  horse- 
soldier,  a  mounted  gallant. 

1689  Melicertus  begirt  the  Castle  with  such  a  si»e,  as  so  manie  sheepish 
Caualiers  could  furnish :  R.  Greene,  Menaphon,  p.  81  (iBiiSo).  1691  Cauesl- 
tiers  of .?.  Georges  Squadrons :  Garrard,  A  rt  Ivarre,  p.  7^  1696  gallant 

cavaliers:  Peblb,  Anglor.  Per.,  p.  597/a  (1861X  1699    For  who  is  he 

...that  will  not  follow  |  These  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  Fiance? 
Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  iii.  Prol.,  34.  1699    Many  good  welcomes,  much  gratis 

cheer  I  Keeps  he  for  everie  straggling  Cavaliere :  Bp.  Hall,  Sat.,  Bk.  iii. 
SaL  7.    (R.1  1630   cavaglier:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soavis  Hist.  Counc.  Trent, 

p.  Ixii.  (1676).    —  Cavalier  of  Malta :  ib.,Wt,  I.  p.  49.  1643  a  Cavalier  of 

any  of  the  three  habits  [in  Spain] ;  Howbll,  Inttr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  50  (1869). 
1644  an  absolute  cavalier,  liaving...been  a  captain  of  horse  in  Germany; 
EvBLVN,  Diary,  VoL  L  pi  50  (1873X  1818  A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted 
horse :  Bvson,  Don  yuan,  u  ix, 

I.  sb. :  la.    a  fine  gentleman,  a  gallant 

1669  as  you  have  been  curious  in  enquiring  into  my  secrets,  you  will  be 
so  much  a  Cavalier  as  to  conceal  'em :  Dkyobn,  Mock  AttroL,  u.  Wlcs.,  VoL  L 
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16T0  thoK  Coaches  double  lin'd  with  Ixdie*  and  Cavalien  of 

.   Vey.  ItaL,  PL  I.  p.  loi  (1698X        1748  received  daily 

the  uldresse*  or  all  the  Dcanx  and  cavaiien  of  the  country:  Sholx.btt,  Rod. 


'Chevalier'  (see 


£,^?T'LASs«ii,>iw.  llaL,  PL  I. 
the  uldresse*  of  all  the  Deanx  and  cava 
K—d.,  ch.  vi  Wk«.,  VoL  i.  p.  »3  (1817X 

l.sb.:  ti.    the  Italian  title  Cavaliere,-- 
dimli«r)> 

inO  That  of  St.  Mickatt  in  Mcuaek  work,  is  of  the  design  of  Cavalitr 
amfft:  R.  Lassbls,  Vty.  Ital.,  Ft.  11.  p.  V)  (1698). 

\.ib.\i.  an  adherent  to  the  party  of  the  King  in  the 
great  English  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
called  from  the  richly  furnished  cavalry  of  the  King's  army. 

IMS  but  if  the  cavaiien  march  towards  ^ou,  wee  sliaU  match  to  Baniet  to 
aonmigh  upon  necesaety :  Earl  op  Essex,  in  Ellis'  Orig,  Lttt,,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL 
K.  N&  cocduiv.  p.  3t6  (1S46).  1648  the  bruit  of  Cromwell  s  defeat...does 

■DC  a  little  recover  our  drooping  Cavaiien:  Evelyn,  Comtp,^  Vol.  111.  p.  27 
(i&Ta).  1865  a  concession  in  which  the  Cavaiien  were  even  more  deeply 
Bttxestcd  than  the  Roundheads,  was  easily  obtained  from  the  restored  King ; 
llACAiaaY,  Hut.  Eng.,  VoL  L  p.  IS4  (1861)1 

I.  sb. :  3.  "CauaglUre  a  ca$tallo,  is  a  high  mount  or  plat- 
foime  of  earth,  raised  verie  high  that  the  arcillerie  vpon  the 
same  may  shoote  ouer  the  wals  and  bulwarks  to  scoure  and 
deere  the  fields  all  about"  (Florio,  1598). 

15(6  Onr  casemates,  cavaiien,  and  cotmteracarpa:  J.  HBywooo,  FeurPt. 

G.l  1660  great  Ordinannce,  planted  vppon  the  Utvaleeres  fby  us  called 
niiB):  SiK  JOMM  Smyth,  CtrUUH  Dueounet,  pp.  49— 5<  (Camd.  Soc,  1843X 
Un  Uualien raised  vppe  of  poipose:  Garkakd,  Art  Wam,  p.  317.  —  Bas- 
tilfioas.  Caimliens,  Casemates:  lo.,  p.  319.  1691  400  or  500  working  upon 
s...eavillier  or  such  lyke  fortification :  COHINGSBY,  SitgtiffRnun,  Camden  Misc., 
Vol.  I.  p^  36  (1847).  1670  nine  Royal  Bastumt;  Eighteen  Cavaiien:  R. 
iMBOS,  Vof.  limi.,  PL  n.  p.  a3t  (1698)1        18S8  Bvson,  Doh  Jfmm,  viL  xiL 

II.  adj. :  I.    knightly,  warlike,  brave,  chivalrous. 

bcf  164S  The  people  are  naturally  not  valiant,  and  not  much  cavalier; 
SocitUNC.     (J.]  1666    The  Queen  was  now  in  her  cavalier  riding  habit : 


EnLYN,  Viary,  Vol.  IL  p.  18  (1873X  1670  the  sutely  Entrance,  (>ate,  and 
tvo  strong  Towers,  make  this  Castle  one  of  the  most  Ovalter  Curiosities  a  Man 
can  we  ia  fttify:  K.  LASSBI.S,  l^V-  ItaL,  PL  L  p.  87  (1698). 


11.  adj. :  2.  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  King  in  the 
great  English  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
style  of  a  member  of  that  party. 

18M  an  old  Cavalier  &mily:  Lord  Bbaconspibld,  Commfy,  Bk.  nL 
ch.  iii.  [lo]  1864  a  cavalier  hat  with  a  scarlet  feather:  Zmam  S»e., 
Xaas  No.,  p.  30. 

II.  ad/. :  3.    supercilious,  haughty,  contemptuous.    ■ 

1(T0  a  Cavalier  way  of  entering  into  a  Room :  R.  Lassbi.s,  ytr.  ttal., 
Plef.,  sig.  a7P'(i698).  1696  I  have  a  good  mind  to  pursue  my  (inquest, 
sad  speak  the  thing  plainly  to  her  at  once...  I'll  do't,  and  that  in  so  Cavalier 
a  aaaner,  dw  shall  be  surpii/d  at  it:  Vanbrbch,  Rtla^^  ii  Wks.,  VoL  L 

t  14  (1776)'  1697  now  will  he  be  most  intolerably  cavalier,  tho'  he  shoold 

la  love  with  me;  —  Prtv.  Wifi,  U.  p.  131. 

cavalier  seal, /An:  Fr.,  'solitary  cavalier'. 
I.    a  single  gentleman. 

1819  Hewasaasra£>rsn<higlilycotuid«red,  truly,  but  yet  a  mere  member 
<f  society:  I.ORI>  Beacgnsfiblo,  Ymmg  Dulu,  Bk.  L  cb.  vL  p.  19(1881). 

X  a  figure  in  a  quadrille,  during  which  each  man  in  turn 
of  two  opposite  couples  dances  a  few  steps  by  himself,  while 
die  other  three  face  him. 

1866  Pen  was  perfomung  eavaHtr  tnU  before  them :  Thackbkat,  Ptn- 
itmnii,  Vid.  L  cb.  xxn.  p.  1S3  (1879). 

*eaTaliere,  sb. :   It :  a  cavalier,  a  knight,  a  caTalieare 

aerraiteC^.f;). 

I8SS  learning  with  implidt  obedience,  to  fold  a  shawl,  as  a  Cavaliere ;  Byron, 
in  Moore's  Z^,  VoL  ri.  p.  37  (183a).  1849  a  Cavaliere,  decorated  with  many 
oden:  Lou>  Beaconsfield,  Tamind,  U.  iv.ch.xLp  336(1881). 

cavaliere  senrente,/Ar. :  It. :  a  cavalier  in  attendance,  a 
k)Yer  of  an  Italian  married  lady,  one  who  dangles  after  a 
married  lady. 

1T(8  (See  elelslMOl.  1787  to  whisper  was  formerly  called  Ocisbeare : 
sad  as  the  gentleman  1  am  to  describe,  usually  speaks  by  whispers,  he  is  caDed 
Qdslxo.  In  other  parts  of  Italy,  he  is  called  Cavaliere  Servenie,  a  name  better 
anted  to  the  purpose,  and  which  explains  itself:  P.  Beckford,  Lttt./r.  ItaL, 


"Cavalier  Serventes"  an  quite 


VoL  L  p  98  (i8o5>  1817  within  the  Alps..." 

cooaoo:  Byron,  Brfpo,  xxxvi.  1819  Italy. ..where  I  saw  nothing  but 

priests  and  cmxditr.UTvtntet :  t.  Hops,  Anait.,  VoL  II.  ch.  xvi.  p.  385  (iBso). 
1881 1  meant  to  have  made  him  [Don  Juan]  a  cavalier  servente  in  Italy :  Byron, 
is  Uoor's  Li/t,  Vol.  v.  p.  is?  (1839!  1894  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  the 
jCscm,  and  the  other  duties  of  the  CavaStr  stmmte :  Scott,  RedgauntUt, 
LcL  xu.  p  119  (1886).  1888  the  aristocratic  tool  of  Lauriohi,  and  the  camUiirt 
mrmtt  of  the  wife  of  that  gnat  speculator:  L.  Oufhamt,  Attiem  Pttt,  ch. 
xxA  p  313  (1884). 

caTaliero,  sb.:  Sp.  and  Port  cavallero,  cabaUero  (often 
affected  by  Fr.  cavalitr,  or  It  cavalier*),  or  It.  eavaliero 
(Minsbea). 


1.  knight,  horseman,  cavalier. 

1689  It  is  neither  losse  of  liuing  nor  life,  nor  so  blind  a  bob  as  Blind  Asse, 
that  will  scare  a  Caualiero:  PasauWi  Rtt.,  sig.  D  iiij.  1093  Nashb,  P.  Ptni- 
i^««r(C>>llierX  [T.  L.  K.  OUphant]  1697  I'll  drmk  to  Master  Bardol^  and 
to  all  the  cavaleros  about  London :  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  iy.,v.  3,  63.  1698  nee's 
a  gallant,  a  Catalitn  too,  right  hangman  cut :  B.  Johson,  Ev.  Man  in  hit 
Hum.,  n.  a,  Wks.,  p.  »  (1616).  1800  one  of  them  was  a  raaia//»Vj...another 
a  souldier:  R.  Haxluvt,  Vajiyts,  Vol.  in.  p.  646.  1633  Ike  Dono,  the 
cavelero  of  Xaxma:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p  11  (1883).  1688  Stmideiu 
went  aboord  the  ship  to  accompany  certaine  strange  Caualeroes,  and  afterward 
he  brought  them  to  see  the  EnglitAHwaf.  Purcmas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv. 
P'  3^'  1646  a  Cavallero  who  passed  by. ..looked  a  good  wMIe  earnestly  on 
us:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  336  (1871).  1817  he  was  a  perfect  eavaliero,  | 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero :  Bvron,  Beppo,  xxxiii.  1838  willing. ..to 
take  up  the  gallant  profession  of  Cavalieros  of  Fortune:  Scott,  Qm*hI.  Dur., 
ch.  xxxvii  p.  446  (1886X  1888  Spanish  cavaLltret :  Lord  Saltoun,  Scra^, 
VoL  t.  p.  188. 

2.  a  raised  platform  for  ordnance  (see  ca'valier,  I.  3). 

1690  The  bulwarks  and  the  rainpircs  large  and  strong,  |  With  eavaliero*  and 
thick  counterforts:  Marlowe,  //  TambttrL,  Wks.,  p.  55/1  (1865). 

cavallerie:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  cavalry. 

cavalleiizza,  sb. :  It :  "a  princes  quierie  or  stable  where 
his  horses  of  seruice  are  kept  and  ridden"  (Florio,  1598). 

1644  At  the  Duke's  Cavalerizsa,  the  Prince  has  a  stable  of  the  finest  hones 
of  all  countries:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p  95  (i8soX 

cavallerizso,  sb.:  It :  a  riding-master,  a  master  of  the 
horse. 

1646  He  then  shewed  a  stable  of  brave  hoiaes  with  his  menage  and  cavale- 
riuo:  Evklvn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  137  (1873X 

ca'vallo,  sb. :  Port :  a  fish,  perhaps  of  the  genus  Equula 
[Yule],  or  a  fish  like  a  mackerel,  Sp.  cavalla  (Minsheu). 

1634  the  Cauallo,  the  Gar-fish,  Flying-fish  and  Morerayes:  Capt.  J.  Smith, 
Wkt.,  p.  631  (1884).  1684    Oysters,  Caualloes,  Porpiece,  Gram^«se ;  Sir 

Th.  Herbkrt,  Trav.,  p.  113.  1876  Caraax  dtnttr{SX.  Schn.)  This  fish  of 
wide  lange  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  cnau  of  Braxil,  at  Sl  Heleiu  is  known 
as  the  Cavalley :  J.  C.  Melliss,  SL  HtUna,  p.  106.    (Vule) 

caTallotto,  sb.:  It,  ///.  'a  fine  horse'.  See  quotations. 
Anglicised  as  cavalot;  cf.  Fr.  cavalol,=''' h  certein  coyne 
worth  about  iij.  s.  also,  a  nag,  or  little  horse"  (Cotgr.). 

1617  In  the  Dukedome  of  A>Tans...foure  [bolignei]  make  one  canalot : 
F.  HoRYSOK,  //m.,  Pl  I.  p  99X.  —  seuen  soldi  and  a  halfe  of  Genoa  make  a 
rcale,  foure  soldi  make  a  caualotto :  ii.,p.  39a. 

omlo,  sb. :  It  See  quotation.  Perhaps  cauali  is  for 
caroli  (see  carolns)  or  for  carli.  Perhaps  for  cavalli  from 
the  impress  of  a  horse. 

1617  At  Naples.. .ten  quatrines  make  one  sequin.. .&  two  cauali  make  one 
quatrine:  F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  PL  1.  p.  393. 

cavalry  (-^-=.— ),  caTallerie,  sb.x  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cavallerie: 
(a)  the  mounted  troops  of  an  army  or  nation,  a  body  of 
horse-soldiers  ;  (b)  a  body  of  men  on  horseback. 

a.  1646  but  the  cavallcry  of  Fraunce  came  upon  them  with  so  neat  speede... 
they  were  forced  to  fight  a  field  with  horsemen :  TV.  Polydare  Vergitt  Eng.  Hitt., 
Vol.  II.  p.  39  (Camd.  Soc.,  1844X  1679  accordim;  to  the  Aimane,  Sfanitie, 
Frenche,  and  Itatian  customes,  as  well  for  Canaiurie,  as  Fanterie :  DiCGBS, 
Stralitt.,  p.  135.  1691  the  which  had  entire  past  the  said  wood,  before  the 

enemies  Canauarie  could  ouertake  them :  Garrard,  A  rt  Warre,  p.  373.  1898 
the  Cauallerie  and  Infanterie:  R.  Barret.  Theor.  of  Warret,  Bk.  v.  p.  155. 
1601  generall  of  the  Roman  Cavallerie:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7, 
ch.  a8,  VoL  L  p.  170.  1630  Amongst  the  Popes  particular  designs,  one  was 
to  institute  a  Religion  of  an  hundred  persons,  like  unto  a  Cavalary ;  Brent,  Tr. 
SoavitHitL  Connc.  Trent ^  Bk.  v.  p.  366  (1676).  1648  Earl  Calendar  and 

Hiddletaa  were  gone  to  Wigan...with  a  considerable  part  of  the  cavalry:  SlE 
J.  Turner,  Memoin,  in  Ciu-lyle's  Letteri  A*  Steechet  0/  Cromwell,  LeL  xli. 
VoL  L  p.  336  (i8^s).  I660  so  gallantly  and  in  so  good  order  his  Cavalry 
appeared,  that  had  not  the  noise  of^the  Turks  Artillery  affrighted  their  Horse 
more  than  their  numben  did  tbeir  Riden  'tis  thought  the  Fenians  had  obtained 
a  clearer  Victory:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  376(1677).  _  1748—7  the 
cavalry  designed  for  their  relief,  coming  up,  die  enemy  were  in  their  turn  con- 
strained to  retire :  Tindal,  Contin.  Rafin,  Vol.  i.  p.  560/3  (1751). 

i-  1670  behoM  the  sports  of  Cavalry  which  are  often  exhibited  upon  this 
fiur  green  spot  of  ground  by  the  Nobility:  R.  LasselS,  Voy.  Ital.,  PL  L  p.  118 
(•698i- 

*cava8se^  kawasae,  sb. :  Arab,  and  Turk,  qawwis :  archer, 
policeman,  a  servant  armed  with  a  stick  who  precedes  his 
master  to  clear  the  way,  or  carries  messj^es ;  esp.  a  servant 
in  uniform  attached  to  a  consulate. 

1819  three  Hawarees  or  Barbaresque  horsemen  for  the  protectioo  of  my 
vassals,  half  a  dosen  kawasses,  to  clear  my  way  of  canaille,  ancT  four  or  five  Sab, 
or  grooms,  to  take  care  of  my  stud :  T.  Hope,  Anatt..  VoL  IL  ch.  iL  p.  30 
(1S30X  1840  a  few  stages  back,  we  had  overtaken  a  eetvatu  or  confidential 

servant  of  the  (Srand  Vizier:  Fraser,  Kotrdittan,  Av.,  VoL  11.  Let.  xvL  p.  377. 

^cavatiiia,  sb. :  It :  a  short,  simple  air,  with  no  repetition 
of  the  melody. 

1818  duets,  trios,  and  sets  of  eaoatinat:  H.  Edcbworth,  Patfonage, 
VoL  11.  p.  59  (1833).'      1818  she  sung  a  cavatina  of  Paesiello's:  Has.  Ofik, 
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CEDULE 


cednle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  scroll,  a  private  instrament  in  writing. 
Cotgrave  Anglicises  it,  "Cedule,  A  cedule";  but  the  English 
form  of  the  word  is  scheduU,='\\st',  'inventory',  and  (in 
statutes)  something  appended  to  an  act 

1632  I  have  procur'd  a  royall  ctdtiU  which  I  caut'd  to  be  printed.. .by  w^ 
adult  1  have  power  to  arrest  his  very  person,  and  my  Lawyers  teU  me  there 
was  never  such  a  ctdtilt  nanted  before:  Howell,  Lttt.,  ill.  xiv.  p.  6o(ii4s). 
16M  dispersing  little  cedules,  up  and  down  to  that  puipoae  tign'd  by  himself: 
—  Tr.  Gtrnglt  Hat.  Rn.  Nafi.,  p.  i;. 

eeibft,  sb.\  Sp.:  a  species  oi Bombax  or  Silk-cotton  tree 

SNat  Order  St*rculiaceae),  native  in  S.  America  and  W. 
ndies. 

1797  BOMBAX...  The  ceiba,  with  a  pricUy  stalk :  EHcye.  BrU.  1884  At 
the  Cross  of  San  Jc*<,  near  a  big  ceibo  tree:  F.  A.  Ones,  Tm.  Mtxia,  &V., 
p.«3». 

eeimfiUa,  sb.  pi.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Glc  mifujXia:  heirlooms, 
valuable  objects  preserved  as  treasures ;  hence  (for  ceimiliar- 
Mum),  a  repository  of  such  treasures. 

16M  a  lower  very  lar;ye  room...which  is  a  vaulted  Gmelia,  destined  fiir 
statues  only:  Evelyn,  Dtary,  Vol.  i.  p.  50  (1850).  1758  C«riM#/u*...in 

antiquity,  denotes  choice  or  precious  pieces  of  furniture  or  ornaments,  reserved 
or  laid  up  for  extraordinary  occasions  and  uses.  In  which  sense,  sacred  gar- 
ments, vessels,  and  the  like,  are  reputed  of  the  ctimtlia  of  a  church :  Ckambbss, 
CycL,  SuppL        1797  Encye.  BrU. 

colmSHarcha,  sb.    See  quotations. 

I6M  Above  this  is  that  renowned  Ceimeliarcha,  or  Repository,  wherein  ate 
hundreds  of  admirable  antiquities:  Evelyn,  Diaiy^  Vol.  i.  p.  93  (1850).  1768 
Cttmfliarckiitm...thc  repository  or  place  where  crimrlia  arc  preserved :  Cham- 
BSKS,  Cyti.,  SuppL 

[Late  Gk.  K«/ujXtdpx)i«>= 'treasurer',  Kft/(i}Xiapx*°i'>~'^'^^* 
sury'.] 

^ceilltnre,  sb. :  Fr. :  sash,  cincture.  Hence,  the  name  of 
the  railway  round  Paris. 

1887  White  satin  cHnittrt,  &stened  by  an  emerald  buckle ;  Sauvmir,  VoL  I. 
p.  St.  18S1  The  skirt. ..has  three  broad  flounces...and  embroideicd  caMttm 
of  very  broad  white  satin  ribbon :  Harpt^t  ^<V>i  VoL  11.  p.  432/1. 

eels  est  selon,  phr. :  Fr.,  lit.  'that  is  according' :  that  de- 
pends on  circumstances. 

1808  "Ctia  nt  stttHl"  said  Clarence,  smiling:  M.  EDCCWoirrH,  Btlinda, 
di.  V.  p.  95  (1835). 

*cela  Ta  sans  dire,  phr. :  Fr.,  lit.  'that  goes  without  say- 
ing': that  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  literal  translation  is 
sometimes  affectedly  used  by  English  writers  as  if  it  were 
English. 

(Mladon,  a  sentimental  character  in  the  French  romance 
of  Astr^,  who  has  given  the  name  to  the  color  sea-green 
in  French. 

1768  The  Lo(d  Is  loo  doucereuz  and  Cdadooian:  HoR.  Walpols,  LttUrt, 
VoLiv.  p.  95(1857^ 

edi&rent,  vb.,  used  as  sb. :  Lat. :  Log. :  a  mnemonic  word 
designating  the  second  mood  of  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms, 
in  wmich  the  three  vowels  indicate  that  the  first  premiss  and 
the  conclusion  are  universal  negatives,  and  the  second 
premiss  an  universal  affirmative. 

{Ci-     No  contemner  of  y*  Magistrate  is  a  Christian. 
I*.      All  Anabaptiits  are  contemners  of  the  Magistrate. 
nnt    Therefore  no  Anabaptist  is  a  Christian. 

T.  Wilson,  Rult  ^Riat.,  fd.  18  V  (1567X 
1797  Bneyc.  Brit.       1887  A  man  of  sense  syllogises  in  eelartnt  aiui  caart 
an  day  long  without  suspecting  it;  and,  thougn  he  may  not  know  what  an 
irmtntit  lUncki  Is,  has  no  dUEoilty  In  exposing  It  whenever  he  &lls  In  with  It : 
Macavlav,  Etmjrt,  pi  408  (1877X 

eelebrator  (,±  —  ±  — ),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  one  who  extols  or 
makes  famous,  one  who  solemnly  performs  (a  rite  or  cere- 
mony), one  who  solemnly  commemorates,  a  celebrater. 

1661  It  [Scripture]  has,  among  the  wits,  as  well  celefaraton,  and  admirers, 
as  disregarders:  Boyle,  StyU  tf  H.  Script.,  p.  174.  [T.I  bef.  1744  I  am 
really  more  a  wcllwisher  to  your  felicity  than  a  cdebrator  of  your  beauty :  Pope, 
»'*c..VoLviLp.so7  075lX    [JodreU] 

[Lat  celebrator,  noun  of  agent  to  celebrArt,-=''\a  keep  a 
emn  festival',  'to  make  widely  known'.] 

See  Sillery. 


Celery:  Fr. 
*ce1e«tlii»,  f^. 


It:  an  accordion. 


celestinette,  sb. :  Fr. :  some  kind  of  musical  instrument 

1778  [written  an  Opera  and  not  told  me]  I  wish  your  Celestinette  may  be 
broken  about  your  eais :  HoR.  Wauqlb,  Lttttn,  VoL  viL  p.  ao  (t8s8X 


CENSOR 

celetisma,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fir.  Gk.  KilKmv^:  a  word  of  com- 
mand, the  call  of  the  person  who  gave  the  time  to  the 
rowers  of  an  Ancient  Greek  vesseL 

1788  Chambbss,  CycL,  SuppL 

*cella,  .r^. :  Lat:  the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  a 
temple. 

1820  upon  the  vast  ]nlasten  of  the  cella,  stood  enormous  statues:  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicity,  VoL  i,  ch.  i.  p.  18.  1885  An  irregular  transverse 
line  may  be  seen  dividing  the  original  wall  of  the  cella  from  the  newer  wall  1 
AtJUtumm,  Aug.  aa,  p.  S47/1. 

cello,  'cello.    See  violoneello. 

cdna,  coena,  caena,  sb. :  Lat :  the  principal  meal  in  the 
day  of  the  Ancient  Romans. 

1.  dinner  or  supper. 

1866  I'm  sure  Horace  himself  was  prosy  before  he  bad  sat  down  to  the  ontrs: 
OuiDA,  Stratkmon,  Vol.  L  ch.  viil  p.  139. 

2.  a  representation  of  the  'Last  Supper'  in  Christian  Art 

1644  on  this  (altar)  is  a  coena  of  plate:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  133  <i8n). 
1882  High  over  the  altar,  brilliant  with  a  thousand  lights,  6ashed  the  countless 

terns  of  the  wonderful  tabernacle,  and  the  coena  of  plate  of  inestimable  cost: 
HOKTHOUSB,  7«l»  IngUtaMi,  Vol  IL  ch.  n.  p.  145  (and  Ed.X 

cSn&cullUll,.r^.:  Lat:  dining-room,  supper-room. 

161B  Here  Htlena  buHt  a  most  sumptuous  Temple,  including  therein  the 
Coenaculum :  where  that  marble  pillar  was  preserued  that  stood  before  in  the 

t&lacc  of  Pitat*,  to  wbidi  they  tied  our  Sauiour  when  they  whipped  him:  Gbo. 
ANDYS,  Trav.,  p.  184  (i63aX 

eenchris,  sb.:  Lat  ir.  Gk.  Ktyxpos,  or  iuy)fpiitat,='.ai  kind  of 
serpent  with  millet-like  protuberances  on  its  sldn':  name  of 
a  venomous  serpent  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  known  to  the 
Ancients,  applied  to  a  genus  of  American  serpents  of  the 
Rattlesnake  family. 

1601  Setpylliim...isthaaght  10  have  a  spedall  venue  against  serpent^  and 
namely  the  Cenchris,  the  Scolopendns  also  as  well  of  the  sea  as  the  land: 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  If.  H.,  Bk.  so,  ch.  »,  Vol  u.  p.  75.  1617  Cenchrii, 

a  greene  and  most  venimous  and  bloud-sudcing  Serpent:  Minsheo,  Gtadt  imtt 
Tangiut.  1760  Sir  J.  Hill,  Hitt.  Amim.,  p.  106.    [JodreU] 

cenotaphinm,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Ktvord^v,  ->'an  empty 
tomb':  a  funereal  monument  to  someone  whose  remains  are 
not  entombed  on  the  spot  Anglicised  in  17  c.  as  cetto- 
tc^Mf),  probably  through  Fr.  cenotaphe. 

1611  I  take  this  monument  to  be  nothing  else  then  a  cenotaphium :  T.  CoRYAT, 
Cmdititi,  Vol.  u.  p.  438  (1776). 

censitaire,  sb. :  Leg.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  censitmre:  a  copyholder. 

1825  feudal  and  seigniorial  rights  and  burthens  to  which  such  censitaira...hls 
...heiis  and  assigns,  and  his  and  their  lands...may  be  subject :  Stat.  9  G€9.  IV.t 
c.  S9.J3. 

^censor  {i.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  one  who  estimates. 

1.  a  magistrate  in  Ancient  Rome  whose  duty  it  was  to 
regulate  the  classification  of  the  citizens  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  property,  and  also  to  degrade  those  who  had 
outraged  public  morality. 

1581  Caius  Cesar  (who  had  bene  bothe  Consul  and  Censor,  two  of  the  mosta 
honorable  dignities  in  the  citie  of  Rome):  Elvot,  Gcptrtumr,  Bk.  il  ch.  vi. 
Vol.  11.  p.  58  (1880X  1640  ye  wyll  cause  to  be  chosen  Censores  or  conectoura 
ofmaners:  —  /jw .  CtfomiMiwvcr,  foL  xo  f*.  1546  The  Rotnaynes...appoynted 
also  the  Onsores  to  alow :  Ascham,  Taxofk.,  p.  130  (1868).  1667  there  was 
one  of  these  brought  into  the  Citye  of  Rom*  when  Claitdius  was  Censor: 
J.  Maplet,  Grtmt  For.,  foL  go  V.  1679   they  made  him  Ctnsor...  In  hi* 

office  of  Censorship:  North,  Tr.  Pltitarck,  p.  134  (1613).  1600  in  reforming 
of  manncn  a  most  quick  and  severe  Onsor ;  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xxv. 
ch.  V.  p.  a68.  1644  Cato  the  Censor:  Milton,  Amp.,  p.  37  (1868).  1786 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  Sage !  |  Bohl  Censor  of  a  thoughdiil  age :  H.  Horb, 
Bat  Bleu,  199. 

I  a.    persons  exercising  similar  duties  in  other  states. 

1789  Every  seventh  year...i3  persons  shall  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  [of  Ver- 
moot],  and  be  called  'toe  council  of  censon' :  J.  Morse,  Amtr,  Univ.  Gtogr., 
VoL  I.  p.  361  (179CX 

2.  an  examiner,  a  critic,  one  who  finds  fault 

1686  censors  and  iudges:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  PoUt.  Disc.  o/Tmlh,  di.  szzvu. 
p.  165.  1689  You  Censors  of  the  glorie  of  my  deare,  |  With  reuerence  and 

fowlie  bent  of  knee:  R.  Greene,  MtmMon,  p.  76  (18S0).  1599  Let  envioos 
Censors  with  their  broadest  eyes  I  Look  througn  and  through  me :  B.  Jonson, 
Ev.  Man  out  of  kit  Hum.,  PnL,  Wks.,  p.  8a  (t6iQ.  1601  hard  censours  of 
these  my  laboun :  Holland,  Tr.  PUu.  N.  H.,  Pret,  p.  il.  1603  thy  Eu-seeing 
Ey,  as  Cemor,  views  I  The  rites  and  fiohions:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Z>j>  Sartas, 
p.  113  (1608).  1604  tAf  Comptroller,  Censor,  or  Muster  Master  Geneiall; 

T.  Dk  ~        ■  -        -     -      . 


1619  where  every  vulgar  eye  is  a 
ir:  PuRCHAS,  Mierocasmus,  ol.  : 
p.  ^58.        1714  The  petitioa  of  a  certain  gentleman. ..famous  for  renewing 
cutis  of  decayed  periwigs,  is  referred  to  the  censor  of  small  wares :  Spectator, 


IiGGBS,  Foure  ParaeL,  i.  pw  8.        

Spectator,  euenr  lanish  tongue  a  Censour:  PuRCHAS,  Mierocosmus,  du  xlix. 
158.        1714  The  petitioa  of  a  certain  gentleman. ..famous  for  renewing  the 


Nov.  IS,  No.  619,  Vol.  TL  p.  335  (1836).        1767  Tho'  mucji  I  fear  the  Censor'e 
Wand  I  May  III  becaoe  my  feeble  band :  C.  Amstct,  Poet.  Efixt.,  Let.  I. 
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CAVITY 

cavity  (-i  —  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cavitl 
I.    a  hollow  place,  a  depression,  a  hole. 

IBtt  Is  it  possjrble.-.that  an  vlcere  caiwd  may  gnwe  tocfthcr  and  be  agglu- 
tvnate  befoK  Inat  the  cauyte  be  replete  with  flesshe?  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Galytn't 
Ttmf.t  sig.  a  D  j.  1611    Cavity,  A  cauitie,  hoUownesse ;  hollow  way :  or 

hollow  place:  CoTGR.  abt.  171S  Materials  packed,  together  with  wonderful 

art  in  the  several  cavities  of  the  skull :  .Sy«'/a/ffn    [J.]  1TT6  Some  cavities 

in  the  eronnd  near  the  road  seem  to  have  been  receptacles  of  grain :  R.  Chano- 
tSK,  frav.  Gmci,  p.  19;.  1T9T  The  cellars  near  Benevente  are  hollowed  in 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  Irom  the  cavity  forms  a  mound  above  them :  SouTHBT, 
Lttt  dur.  Rttid.  in  Sfain,  p.  83. 

3.    hollowness,  the  state  of  being  excavated  or  hollow. 

bef.  1679  the  cavity  or  hollowness  of  the  place:  GoomriM,  Wkt.,  VoL  ill. 
p.  565.    IR] 

cavo  rilievo,  phr.:  It,  'hollow  relief:  a  relief  in  which 
the  highest  parts  of  the  sculpture  are  on  a  level  with  the  stir- 
face  of  the  stone,  the  outline  of  the  figures  being  formed  by 
cutting  down  perpendicularly  to  the  simace  of  the  stone  to  a 
line  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  of  carving  down  to  it  in  relied 

1889  Had  this  cavo-rilievo  been  sculptured  any  length  of  time  before  his 
death,  these  signs  for  dtctaud  would  be  absent :  Ctntttry  Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  719/1. 

caTnm  aedinm,  caTaedinm:  Lat.:  the  inner  court  of 
Roman  houses. 

cawachee,  sb. :  Pers.  pronunc.  of  cafcjee^.  v.). 

1840  FsASES,  Keordutiut,  &•(.,  VoL  11.  Let  iil  p.  56. 

cawn :  Pers.    See  khan. 

cawse.  boby.    See  cause  bobL 

cawsee :  Arab.    See  cadL 

caxa:  Port.    Seecasli. 

caxicns,  sb. :  Low  Lat  fr.  Sp.  cacique :  a  cacUue  {q.  v.). 

156S  or  in  his  name  to  sende  «IM  with  them  to  salute  their  Caxiau,  that 
is  tboT  kinge:  R.  EoBM,  Dtcada,  foL  15  r*. 

caxoiL  sb. :  Sp. :  a  chest,  a  chest  of  fifty  cwt  of  ore  ready 
to  be  refined. 

1T6S  Caxtu  [sic]:  OiAHmit,  CyeL,  Siqipl.  -  1818  the  Teina...have 
ineUed...even  seventy  marks  to  the  cuon  of  ore:  Awur.  State  Paptn,  Yat. 
Relat.,  VoL  iv.  p.  3^(i834X  1881  The  general  yield  of  the  Cascajos  is  six 
marks  to  the  cazoo :  Hbrndon,  AmoMon,  VoL  i.  p.  99  (18S4X 

caya,  cayha:  Turk.    See  kehaya. 

cayek :  Turk.    See  caiane. 

•  *tiKfViaa^-f)epiei\  sb. :  name  of  the  hot  red  pepper  ob- 
tained from  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds  of  capsicum,  esp.  of 
the  Capsicum  anttuum,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  cMlli 
{q.  v.),  native  of  W.  Indies.  The  name  is  that  of  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  in  S.  America. 
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1TS9  season  with  Kian  pepper  (but  not  too  much):  W.  Tsrral,  Ctcttr^, 

"         *    ts.^iclcled  first  m 
:  Tr.  nkunirrg't 


p.  236.    —  a  pinch  of  Kian :  if.,  p.  137.           1796  Cucumben. 
salt  water,  and  afterwards  in  vinegar,  with  Cayenne  peimer: 
C.  of  Good  Hofty     Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  si  (1814).  1848  cayenne  pepper, 
~      "       "  V,  VoL  II. 


hot  pickles,  guava  jelly,  and  colonial  produce :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair, 

dlL  zz.  p.  ss6  (1879).  1871  Slices  of  liver,  well  peppered  with  cayenne  and 

salt,  were  gtillmg  on  the  gridiron :  Sis  S.  W.  Baker,  AiiSr  Tribatarut,  ch.  xlL 

p.ai4. 

cayar,  sb.:  Fr.  cayer,  cahier  (Cotgr.):  a  quire  of  paper, 
several  sheets  of  writing  tacked  together,  a  report,  a  me- 
morial 

1(46  he  could  not  answer  their  Cajttrt  so  sooo  as  he  desired :  Howbll, 
Ztfsmr  Xlil.t  p.  as. 

cayman,  «^aiTn«.ii,  sb. :  Native  S.  Amer.  of  Guiana:  a  large 
American  reptile  of  which  there  are  several  species,  also 
called  alligator  {q.  v.),  answering  to  the  crocodile  of  the 
Blastem  Hemisphere. 

1677  Pimple  stones.. .whiche  are  founde  in  greate  quantitie  in  the  mawes  of 
CaimoMtt,  y*  are  called  Lagartas:  Framptoh,  Joyfuil  Neuiei,  foL  73  V. 
1689  if...they  meete  with  a  cayman,  or  lyzaitle,  or  any  other  sauage  vrorme, 
they  knowe  it  to  be  a  signc  of  euill  fortune :  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Menthaa^t  Hist. 
Ckm.,  VoL  II.  p.  S63  (18S4X  1600  There  is  a  fish  in  the  riuer  called  Cayman, 
which  foUoweth  after  the  caneat:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyaget,  VoL  in.  p.  564.  —  a 
fish  called  by  the  Spaniards  Lagarto,  and  by  the  Indians  CtUmaKt  which  is 
indeed  a  CrecodiU,  for  it  hath  4  feete  and  a  long  taile,  and  a  wide  mouth,  and 
long  teeth,  &  wil  deuour  men.  Some  of  these  Lagartos^  are  in  le^th  16  foot : 
i3.,  p.  579.  1604  a  combat  betwixt  a  Cayman  and  a  Tiger... the  T^ 
awes  resisted  the  Caymant :  E.  Grihston,  Tr.  DfAcnttit  Hitt. 


1604  a  combat  betwixt  a  Cayman  and  a  Tiger... the  Tiger  with  his 
pawes  resisted  the  Caymant :  E.  Grihston,  Tr.  DfAcnttit  Hitt.  w.  Inditt, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iiL  p.  148  (1880).  1636  a  snuUl  Haiid...did  risein  the  forme  of  a 


Inditty 

me  of  a 

great  Crocodiles,  which 


Cajtman:  PnRCHA.s  Pitgrimt,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  v.  p.  654. 

Ute  Countrey  people  there,  call  Caiman :  i&..  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  991.  1706 

The  Cayman,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Crocodile :  Tr.  Botmai^s  Guinea, 


Let.  xiv'  p.  946.        1774  two  kinds;  the  Crocodile,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Oyman  or  Alligator;  Goldsmith,  Nat.  Hist.,  VoL  il  p.  395/1  (1640X 


d^olaqne,  caynlacca,  sb.:  fr.  Malay:  the  red-colored 
wood  of  a  tree  native  in  Sumatra,  used  for  incense  and 
dyeing. 

U89  cayolaque  ^ee  afCOllal.  1636  Bear  stones.  Wax,  Rotaas,  Cayn- 
lacca, and  Sattguit  Draconis:  PURCHAS,  Pitgrimt,  VoL  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  39s. 

cayote:  Amer.  Sp.    See  coyote. 

cayro:  Port    See  caiio. 

cazabbi,  cazave,  cazibi :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  cassava. 

cazador:  Sp.    See  cacador. 

cazern :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  caserne. 

casl-asker,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.:  cadileaker  {q.  v.). 

1819  On  going  away,  the  Cazi^uker,  in  order  to  save  a  present,  gave  his 
host  a  counsel:  T.  Hope,  Aneut.,  VoL  m.  ch.  xL  p.  171  (i8ao), 

casiinl,  sb. :  Astral. :  the  position  of  a  planet  when  neither 
its  latitude  nor  its  longitude  is  more  than  sixteen  minutes 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

1608  if  any  starre  be  within  t6.  minuts  of  the  Sunne  in  Canmi,  (as  the 
Araiiam  teach  and  tearme  it):  C  Hevdon,  Dff.  yudic.  Astral.,  p.  417. 
161B  [See  BllMdazla].  1609    occidental  from  the  sun,  oriental  from  the 

angle  of  the  east,  in  casioi  of  the  sun,  in  her  joy,  and  free  from  the  malevolent 
bouns  of  infortuncs :  Massihcbr,  City  Maaam,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  p.  333/1  (1839). 
1696  Cammi,  A  Planet  is  said  to  be  in  Camimi  when  it  is  not  above  17  mmutes 
from  the  center  of  the  Sun:  Phillips,  World  of  Worde. 

[According  to  Devic,  fr.  Arab. /fl«»»,=' section'.] 

cazique:  Sp.    Seecadqne. 

cazzo :  It    See  catso. 

CCL  cet  (before  vowels  and  h  mute),  masc.%  eette,y>m. ; 
ces  (/)/.):  eUmonstr.  pron, :  Fr. :  this,  these,  that,  thos^  with 
a  noun;  he,  she,  it,  that,  they. 

*ce  n'est  que  le  premior  pas  qui  coflte,/Ar. :  Fr. :  it  is 
only  the  first  step  which  is  difficult  (costly) ;  gest  le  — ^,  ='it  is 
the—'. 

bef  1790  Franklin,  Earn.  Pro/.,  Wks.,  p.  187  (1809X  1836  in  this  case 
as  in  so  many  others— C est  ne  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute — the  first  step  is  all 
the  difficulty:  Ctngrea.  Deiatet,  VoL  11.  Pt  l  p.  131.  1837  Never  was  the 
maxim — Cett  le  fremi*r  Aw  gni  coute — more  completely  verified ;  Ediu.  Rev. , 
Vol.  46,  p.  5.  1845  in  these  miracles  which  abound  in  papal  hagiologr  ^ett  le 
premier  fat  fui  ettUe:  FoKD,  Hamitk.  Spain,  Pt  I.  p.  S53.  U68  A.  Teol- 
LOPB,  Three  Clerkt,  VoL  IL  ch.  x.  p.  319. 

*cead  mile  fidlte,  phr. :  Ir. :  a  hundred-thousand  wel- 
comes !. 

1867  Lady  Horgam,  Memoirt,  VoL  1.  p.  18  (1863). 

ceasure:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  caesura. 

cecisbeo  :  It    See  dcisbea 

cecity  (^--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ciciU:  blindness,  dark- 
ness ;  also,  mtuiph, 

1638  Wherfore  let  theym  do  wonders  /  By  the  divels  their  founders  /  To  leade 
men  in  blynde  cecite :  W.  RoY  &  JsR.  Barlowb,  Rede  me,  A'c,  p.  113  (1871). 
1646  they  [moles]  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  distinctly  see ;  there  is  in  them  no  Cecity, 
yet  mora  than  a  Cectttiency :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pieud.  St.,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xviil  p. 
»»o(i686X 

*cMant  arma  togae,  phr. :  Lat.,  'let  arms  ^ve  place  to 
the  toga '  (the  outer  garment  of  the  Roman  civil  dress) :  let 
civil  authority  take  the  place  of  martial  law,  or  let  [leace  take 
the  place  of  war.  The  verse  ends  concedat  laurea  laudi,  see 
Cicero,  in  Pisonetn,  xxx.  73  ;  de  Off.,  I.  xxii.  77. 

1608  Cedant  arma  toga,  my  gowne  and  bookes  boy:  J.  Day,  Law-Tridket, 
sig.  F  4  r>.  1788  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  388  (i8s8X  1815 
Wilkinson  seems  to  have  put  an  amorous  construction  on  the  precept  cedant 
arma  togte:  J.  Adahs,  Wks.,  VoL  x.  p.  181  (1856X  1846  Sotorius  by  per- 
suading the  natives  to  adopt  the  dress,  soon  led  them  to  become  the  admirers, 
then  subjects,  of  Romer-CMEcn^  arma  togte:  Ford,  Handhk.  Spain,  PL  L 
P-«99- 

cedilla,  sb. :  Sp.  cedilla,  cerilla  (Minsheu) :  a  mark  or  tail 
placed  under  a  f  to  indicate  that  it  has  the  sound  of  s  or  ts. 
The  word  means  'little  z'.  Often  used  atirib.  in  the  phrases 
cedilla  c,  c  cedilla.  This  letter  f  is  used  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  to  express  the  Sanskrit  H,  the  first  sibilant  in  the  sylla- 
barium. 


SuppL,  s.  V. 

cedrati,  j^.//., cediato, .r^.  j>'«^.:  It:  citron- water. 

1743  the  jar  of  cedtati,  for  which  I  give  you  a  million  thanks:  HoR.  Wai^ 
roLS,  Letters,  VoL  L  p.  i$6  (1857).  1747  it  is  the  oednto  which  be  has  often 
tasted  at  Florence :  Gray,  Letters,  Na  Ixv.  VoL  l  p.  146  (1819): 
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CENTURIATOR 


centmlator,  sd. :  guasi-'LaX.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  ceniu- 
riare,=  'to  divide  into  hundreds  or  centuries':  a  historian 
who  divides  his  work  into  centuries,  used  especially  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  of  Maedeburg,  who  between  1571 
and  1574  published  thirteen  volumes,  each  volume  dealing 
with  a  century. 

1659  the*Centiiriatora  of  MagtUbHrg  wet  full  and  Um  in  his  Character : 
E.  Larkih,  S^.  Pair.,  p.  1$.  1670  nuuntaining  this  Ecclesiastical  History 
against  the  Cenniriatora  of  Macdebaic:  R.  Lassbls,  yoy.  Ital.,  Pt.  ii.  p.  38 
(i<>98).  —  I  must  justly  say,  that  Bannita  deserved  well  the  purple  or  the 
Church,  for  having  alone  born  up  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  God,  against  a 
whole  Troop  of  Centuiiators:  ii.,p.  137,  1T26  "Hut  Centitriatort  of  Magde- 
htrr  were  the  first  among  the  Protestants  that  discover'd  this  grand  Imposture 
of  the  Papists:  AvLirrs,  Partrg.,  p.  xvil 

eeithalalgia,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  M^XoXyta :  headache. 

1758  Cfpkmiaigia  is  defined  to  be  a  pain  in  the  Head,  proceeding  firocn  a 
copious  congestion  of  the  blood  and  humours  to  that  part :  Chambers,  Cyci., 
Soppl.,  S.V.  Htmd-<uh.  1863  Kephalalgia,  or  true  cerebral  headache:  C. 
Rbaob,  HariCatk,  Vol  11.  p.  113. 

ceptier,  ceptyer:  Eng.  ft.  Fr.    See  septier. 
cerafagio:  It    See  serafaglo. 

cerastes,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Kfpmmit:  a  homed  serpent,  esp. 
Cerastes  horridus,  one  of  a  genus  of  very  venomous  vipers, 
found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

1601  the  homed  serpent  Cerastes:  Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  39,  ch.  5, 
Vol.  11.  p.  434,  1667    Scorpion  and  Asp,  aaA  A  mpkisb^ena  dire,  |  Cents tet 

bom'd,  Hvdnu,  and  EUopt  drear,  I  And  Dij^ias:  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  525  (170s). 
1781  A  Horn  of  a  CtrmsUs  is  in  the  Possession  of  an  eminent  Physician  at  the 
Cafe :  Mbdlbv,  Tr.  KoOen'i  Cate  Coot/  Hofe,  Vol.  11.  p.  169.  1800  Wreathes 
the  Cerastes  round  her  playful  chdd:  Soutmbv,  TAaiaia,  ix.  174. 

*Cerbenis,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Kipfitpot.  Hence,  the  adj. 
Cerberian. 

1.  Mythol.  the  three-headed  dog  which  guarded  the 
entrance  to  Hades. 

abt.  1886  He  [Hercules]  drow  out  Cerberus  die  hound  of  helle:  Chaucsx, 
C.  T.f  Mtmkei  TaUj  14106  (1856).  1601  Cerberus,  whose  many  mouthes  doo 
bay!  And  barke  out  flames,  as  if  on  fire  he  fed :  Spins.,  CompL,  Vuz.  Gnat,  34s. 
14^7  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy,  I  Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bom,  j 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn :  Milton,  L  Atttgn,  s.  1648  whom  he  had  compted, 
and  who  then  stood  like  Cerberus  keeping  hell  gates:  Relmticn  of  oil  Prvcetdings 
^Sir  Hugh  CholmUys  Revcit,  p.  7.  1668  Or  Cerherut  himself  pronounce  t 
A  Leash  of  Languages  at  once:  S.  Butler.  Hudihnu,  Pt.  t.  Cant.  i.  p.  0. 
1819  1  resolute^  defended  the  pass  committed  to  my  care,  was  as  formidably 
repulsive  as  Cerbems  himself:  T.  Hops,  Anast.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  47  (1820I 

1667  Hell  Hounds  never  ceasing  bark'd  |  with  wide  CerierioM  mouths  ftdl 
loud,  and  nmg  |  A  hideous  Peal :  Milton,  P.  L.,  il  655  (1705X 

2.  an  inexorable  guardian,  a  ravening  monster,  esp.  in 
the  phr.  to  throw  a  sop  to  Cerbems,  to  give  a  bribe,  or  to 
offer  a  gift  or  concession  with  a  view  to  satisfying,  at  as  little 
cost  as  possible,  demands  which  cannot  be  denied. 

1618  They  are  the  devil's  hangdogs,  as  ooe  calls  nanons  the  Pope's  Cerbems : 
..t.      ...  ....  But  first   "     ~  ■ 


1680 


;  the  Prisoner  drawes 


T.  Al>AMS,  Wkx.,  VoL  I.  p. 75  (1867X  

without  debiy,  |  A  sop  for  Certerm  that  tumes  the  key:  John  Taylor,  Wkt., 
sig.  a  Aaa  5  ti'/a.  1689  I  will  be  |  Her  Cerberus,  to  guard  her :  Massingbr, 
iva*tf  ^Mi.,  ii.  3,  Wks..  p.  195/1  (1830X  1606  If  you  put  not  into  the  mouths 
of  these  Cerberases  [i.e.  prelates),  they  would  even  prepare  war  against  you : 
J.  'Trapp,  Cem.  Nen  Test.,  p.  517/1  (t8i8X  1678  must  we  suffer  then  this 

many-headed  Cerherus  to  go  unmuazlM,  out  the  Lease,  barking  against  the  Light 
of  Heaven:  J.  Smith,  Ckrat.  Xetig.  Affeal,  Bk.  m.  ch.  x.  |  6,  p.  ijo.  1788 
To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop,  |  His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop:  Swift,  Wks., 
p.  603/3  (iSio).  1748   to  which  mtimation  this  Cerberus  [a  porter]  replied : 

Smollett,  Red.  RamL,  ch.  IL  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  353  (1817).  1777  Sure  your 
custom-house  Cerberus's  must  be  much  more  inexorable  than  ours:  Lord  Chbs- 
TBRPIELD,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.X  Bk.  1.  No.  ludx.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  90  (1777). 
1874  Beyond  the  closed  door,  Philip,  in  the  hot  kitchen,  was  throwing  sops  to 
Cerberus:  B.  W.  Howard,  One  Summer,  ch.  xi,  p  157  (1883). 

1619  Or,  if  thou  wilt  seare  thy  Conscience,  and  giue  Reason  some  Ceriereem 
Horsell  to  miuzle  him,  remaine  s^ :  PuitCKAS,  Micrecosmus,  ch.  liiL  pw  511. 

3.    attrib.,  and  in  combin. 

1638  they  began  to  cast  their  Cerherous  heads  lather  how  thev  should  get 
is:  PuRCHAS,  PUgrims,  Vol.  \.  Bk.  iii.  p.  173.  1660  whose  Tongue  was, 

Certeruflilit,  triple:  Pkil.  Trans.,  VoL  i.  No.  1,  p.  i& 

eeids,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KtpKit :  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  aJso  ciXitA  Judas-tree.  The  Cercis  siliquastrum  has 
fine  purple  flowers,  and  leaves  green  on  the  upper  and  hoary 
on  the  under  surface. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

cerele,  sb. :  Fr. :  circle,  club. 

1880  there's  two  hundred  pounds,  which,  thank  Heaven,  I  won  at  the  cenU 
last  night:  J.  Pavn,  Confident.  Agent',  ch.  IiL  p.  338. 

•cerebellom,  sb.:  Lat.,  lit.  'little  brain'  {cerebrum):  the 
posterior  inferior  portion  of  the  brain.  Anglicised  in  17  c. 
as  cerebel. 

1678  (the  presse]  lyetb  between  the  brain  and  Cerebellum:  J.  BANiSTSit, 
Hist.  Man,  Bk.  v.  foL  77  V.  1691    The  fourth  creek,  behind  the  bead,  is 


CERTIORARI 

common  ^to  the  eereielot  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  least  and 
most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ven- 
tricles, and  conveys  them  to  the  maiTDW  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they 
say  the  memory  is  seated:  R.  T&VRTOK.Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  1,  Sec  1,  Mem.  a. 
Subs.  4,  Vol.  I.  p.  37(i837X  1665  The  ScuU  being  opened,  both  the  Cereirum 
and  Cerebellum  were  bigg  in  proportion  to  the  Body:  Phil.  Trans.,  VoL  1,  No.  5. 
p.  87.  1717  [See  ewlMUm].  bef.  1785  In  the  head  of  man,  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  cerebel,  yea,  of  the  whole  skidl,  is  set  paiallel  to  the  hoiiion : 
Derhah.    [I.]  1709  the  cellule  of  the  occipital  pans  of  the  cerebellum : 

Stesne,  Trut.  Stand.,  11.  xix.  MHcs.,  p.  103  (1839). 

*eertfbnim,  sb. :  Lat :  brain ;  tecAn.  the  superior  anterior 
portion  of  the  brain,  distinguished  from  the  cerebellum. 

bef.  1687  I  have  had  a  conquassation  in  my  cerebrum  ever  since  the  disaster, 
and  now  it  takes  me  again :  Middlbton,  Anything  for  Quiet  Life,  iiL  2,  Wks., 
VoL  V.  p.  391  (1885).  1665  (See  e«X«b«UlUB].  1717  Surprise  my 

readers,  whust  I  tell  'em  |  Of  cerebrum  and  cerebellum :  Prior,  Atma.  (T.) 
1759  instead  of  the  cerebrum  being  propelled  towards  the  cerebellum,  the  cert* 
bellum,  on  the  contrary^was  propeUM  simply  towards  the  cerebrum :  Stbrnb, 
Trist.  Shand.,  n.  xix.  Wks.,  p.  104  (1839X 

*Oeres,  name  of  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  god- 
dess of  husbandry,  answering  to  the  Gk.  Demeter  (^^u^p). 
The  word  is  used  to  mean  com. 

1598  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over.ripen'd  com,  |  Hanging  the  head  at 
Ceres' plenteous  load t  Shaxs.,  //  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3,  3.  1594  lands  that  wave 

with  Ceres'  golden  sheaves :  Grbbnb,  Friar  Bacon,  p.  171/1  (1861).  1619 

I  am  now  upon  the  fair  Continent  of  France... osx  of  Ceres  chiefest  Bams  for 
Com :  Howell,  Lett.,  l  xiv.  p.  35  (1645X  1654 — 6  Some  foreign  writers 
have  termed  our  country  the  court  of  Queen  Ceres,  the  granary  of  the  western 
world:  I.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  i.  p.  396/1  ^li6^).  1665  Fishing  de- 
lights those  that  live  near  the  Sea,  more  than  tillage :  Thetis  being  better  ac- 
counted of  than  Ceres:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Truv.,  p.  as  (1677).  1667  ported 
Spears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field  |  Of  Ceres  ripe  for  harviest  waving  bends  (  Her 
bearded  Grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind  |  Sways  them:  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv. 
9*'  (iTOsX 

edrens,  sb. :  Lat.,  /(/.  'waxen' :  name  of  a  genus  of  cactuses, 
of  which  some  species  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  esp.  Cereus  grandiflorus,  which  blossoms  at 
night. 

1780  This  Cereus.  separated  from  another,  of  which  it  was  a  Branch  seven 
Vears  ago,  and  exposed  in  open  Air  all  Summer,  grew  without  pushing  forth 
Branches :  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  xxxvi.  Na  416,  p.  463.  1797  Encyc.  Brit., 

S.V.  Cactus. 

cerilla:  Sp.    See  cedilla. 

eemeaa,//.  cemeanz,  sb. :  Fr. :  kernel,  nut 

1838  the  salad,  the  olives,  the  cemeaux,  and  the  delicious  white  wine: 
Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  30(1886). 

ceron,  ceroon,  seroon  {-il),  sb. 
bale,  a  large  package. 

1589  sixe  cerons  or  bagges  of  sope ;  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  11.  ii  p.  3. 
1811  the  wool  of  the  Alpaca  is  shorn,  packed  in  seroons,  and  only  seen  out  of  the 
country,  on  the  skin,  as  a  rarity:  W.  Walton,  Peruvian  Shtef,  p.  71. 

cerot(e),  =.iL,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cerot:  a  plaster  made  with 
wax  (Lat  cira)  and  other  substances. 

1548  afterwarde  wyth  suffidente  wbyte  waxe  by  arte  and  fver  make  a  styfTe 
cerote :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigors  Chirurg.,  fol.  xvi  r'/i.  —  msJce  a  soft  cerotc, 
and  malaxe  it  vrith  aqua  vite:  ib.,  foL  oclv  rv/i,  1601  Laid  too  as  a  Oerot 

with  pitch,  it  [black  cress]  resolveth  pushes  and  biles:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
H.  H.,  Bk.  30,  ch.  13,  Vol.  11.  p.  56.  1611  Cerat,  A  PlaL«er  made  of  Waxe, 
Gummes,  &c,  and  certaine  oyles ;  wee^  also,  call  it,  a  Cerot,  or  Seare<loth : 
CoTGR.  1784  In  those  which  are  critical,  a  cerote  of  oil  of  olives,  with  white 
wax,  hath  hitherto  served  my  purpose :  Wiseman,  Surgery.    (J.] 

eerti  flnla  (less  correctly  finte),/<ir. :  Lat :  definite  limits. 
Cf.  Hor.,  Sat.,  I.  L  106. 

1835  the  certi fines  beyond  which  it  is  wrong  to  go:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  4a, 

p.  349. 

*eertifirSri,  vb.,  used  as  sb. :  Late  Lat :  name  of  a  writ 
issuing  out  of  the  Chancery  Division,  or  the  Crown  side  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
directing  an  inferior  court  to  return  the  records  of  a  cause 
there  depending,  directing;,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  cause  shall 
be  transferred  to  a  superior  court,  upon  reasonable  appre- 
hension of  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  inferior  court  U  the 
case  on  which  the  certiorari  rests  be  not  proved,  the  other 
side  may  obtain  a  writ  o{  procedendo. 

1476 — 7  Your  writs  and  certiorari  are  labored  for,  and  shal  be  had,  bowbe 
the  judges  will  graunt  no  certiorari  but  for  a  cause :  Plumfton  Corresf.,  p  35 
(Carod.  Soc,  1839).  1585  the  partyedemaundaunte/or  pleyntyie/may  naue 
one  Orciorare  out  of  the  Chauncery :  Tr.  Littleton's  Nat.  Brev.,  foL  33  r*. 
1598  here's  a  certiorari  tot  your  froudendo:  Pbele,  Edtu.  I.,  p.  363/1  u86lX 
1607  O  raptures!  here  a  writ  of  demur,  there  ^procedendo,  here  a  turturreuv, 
Uttstti  capiendo:  Middlbton,  Phtenix,'\.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  is3(i88sX  1607 
sasaram:  Touxnbur,  Revetmt's  Trag.,  iv.  1.  1680    Quuks,  Quiddits, 

Demun,  Habeas  Corposes,  Sursararaes,  Procedendoes :  Jokm  Taylor,  Wkx., 
sig.  and  Hhh  1  v*/i.  —  Your  hungry  mawes  I  often  did  replenish,  I  With  Malmesie, 
Hiiskadell,andCorcica, !  With  White,  Red,  Claret,  and  Liatica, )  With  HoUocke, 
Sherant.  Malliga.  Canara,  |  1  stuft  your  sides  vp  with  a  suiseiara;  ih.,  aig. 
LU  4  v/i.       1676  be  sent  to  Bridewel,  and  be  whipt  with  a  CerOemri:  Shao- 
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CERTITUDO   OBJECTI 

wstx,  Vtrituu,  iv.  p.  50.  168S  what  is  there  to  be  done  more  in  this  Case, 

aft  it  bes  beJbre  the  Bench,  but  to  awaid  out  Execution  upon  the  Pout  Comitatut, 
who  are  presentljr  to  issue  out  a  Ctrtitrari:  —  Sfnirt  0/  Alsatm,  up.  5  (1699)1 
169S  I'll  rattle  him  up  I  warrant  you,  I'll  firk  him  with  a  Ceriumtrt:  Congkbvb, 
VtaMt  Dtaltr,  iL  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  .187  (1710).  1T4S  His  lotdsbip  put  br 

this  indiscreet,  or  rather  treadierous,  pass,  and  let  the  presentment  come,  and 
then  it  was  immediately  removed  by  a  arHormriy  which  did  not  afford  any  matter 
ofdiarge:  R.  Nokth,  Lmt  of  Norilu,  Vol  11.  p,  159  (1836X  1760  Upon 

the  return  of  a  Certiorari^  Mr.  Pagt  xtxSt  an  Exception  to  an  Order  of  Bastardy; 
Gilbert,  Cotes  itt  Law  o*  Bouify.  pa.  —  We  never  grant  Ctrtioraritt  to  re- 
move Judgments  from  the  OU Bmyf.  ii.j  p.  13.  ITSS  O !  that  tliere  was  a 
lawyer  here  to  serve  him  with  a  tutrari:  Smollett,  Lauitc.  Greaves,  ch.  il, 
Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  12  (1817^  1T90  Should  he  be  free  to  withdraw  the  cause 
by  a  ttrtionui  at  any  time  before  trial  f^m  the  State  Court :  Atmer.  State 
Papers,  Misc.,  VoL  L  p  93  (1834X  *1878  a  writ  al certiorari:  Lloyd's  h^ify.. 
May  19,  p  s/4-    (St.] 

cartitado  olijecti,  —  snbjecti,  pkr. :  Lat    See  quotations. 

1669  (1)  There  is  a  certitvdo  tbjectiy  a  certainty  of  the  object ;  so  our  election 
is  sure  with  God,  for  with  him  both  it  and  all  thii»s  are  unchangeable.  (3)  There 
is  a  certittido  suijKti,  the  certainty  of  the  subject;  and  so  we  must  make  our 
election  sure  to  ourselves  in  our  own  hearts  and  consciences:  Brooks,  Wks., 
Vol  111.  p.  474  (1866).  16M  It  is  not  meant  of  a  personal  assurance,  or  a  cer- 
Httulo  sutjeeti,  but  object! :  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Di- 
vimtt,  VoL  in.  p  484  (1865X  16S6  Though  there  be  certitudo  objecti,  yet  not 
etrtitudo  tyhjtctt:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  L  p.  75 
<t8(S4X 

ces:  Fr.    Seece. 

Cesar:  Lat.    See  Gaesar. 

ctaars,  .r^. :  Lat :  Log. :  a  mnemonic  word  designating  the 
first  mood  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogisms  in  which  the 
three  vowels  indicate  that  the  first  premiss  and  the  conclusion 
are  universal  negatives,  and  the  second  premiss  an  universal 
affirmative. 

!Cif    No  iust  man  before  God  hath  an  vnqniet  and 
doubtfull  conscience. 
so-     AH  they  that  trust  to  be  iustified  by  their  woffcet, 
haue  vnquiet  consciences. 
n      Therefore  none  trusting  to  his  workes.  Is  lost  be- 
fore God : 
T.  Wilson,  Rule  o/Rtat.,  foL  99  f  (1567). 
UMVmuATS,  World  0/ Words.       tSST  (See  e*lar«llt]. 

eess&vit,  vb.,  used  as  .r^. :  Lat,  lit.  'he  has  ceased':  name 
of  a  writ  which  gave  a  lord  power  to  recover  lands  or  tene- 
ments, if  the  holder  bad  ceased  to  perform  the  services  of 
his  tenure  for  two  years  together. 

USD  Knowe  ye  /  that  a  recouere  in  a  Cessauit  agaynste  the  demaondauntes 
selfe/is  a  good  barre  in  a  wrytte  of  tyght :  Tr.  LittUton's  Nat.  Brev.,  fol.  3  r*. 
1621  upon  which  the  Lord  Dringeth  a  Cessavit,  and  doth  recover,  and  entreth 
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into  the  tenancy :  Tr.  Perking  Pro/.  Booke,  ch.  v.  i  389,  p.  168  (1643X 
Kbrsbv.       1738  Chambers,  Cycl. 

eesta,  sb. :  Sp. :  basket. 

1632  Tozoyemon  Donos  wife  of  Sakay  sent  me  a  usto  (or  basket)  of  JapoD 
figges  and  peares :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  IL  p.  73  (1883). 

^cestui,  proH.:  Anglo-Fr.,  'he',  'him'.  Used  in  legal 
phrases,  as  cestui  que  tmst,  a  person  for  whose  benefit 
lands,  &C.,  are  held  in  trust  by  another  (by  a  trustee) ; 
cestne  (a)  que  nsa  (pbs^,  a  person  to  whose  use  any  one  is 
infeofTed  of  lands  or  tenements ;  cestui  (a)  que  vie,  one  for 
whose  life  any  lands,  &c.,  are  granted.  Jacobs'  Law  Diet, 
1756,  and  Encyc.  Brit.,  1797,  explain  cestui  que  tntst  vnong\y. 
For  cestui  que,  cestui  qui  is  often  found. 

IMS  prooidethe  that  the  heire  cet^  qut  vst  shallbec  in  warde :  SrAtlMPORD, 
Kinrtt  Pnrog.,  ch.  i.  fol.  9  ro.  1607  Cestui  fui  vie,  is  in  true  French  (cestui 
a  vu  de  fiirX  L  hee  for  whose  life  any  land  or  tenement  is  gnunted :  CowBLL, 
Inttrprtttr  (1637).  —  Cestui  qui  use  (ilU  cuius  usui  vet  ad  cujus  usum)  is 
broken  frencn,  and  thus  may  be  bettered;  {Cestui  ai  use  de  qui.)  It  is  an 
ordinary  speiech  amon^  our  common  lawyers,  signifying  him,  to  whose  use  any 
other  man  is  infeoffed  m  any  lands  or  tenements ;  ib.         16ZL  If  Cestyque  use 


be  of  a  Reversion,  he  may  grant  the  same  as  well  as  if  he  were  in  possesuon: 

_   -  . .  .  _  -  -  ■ ,  a.  L I  -       ■ "  '      ■ 

.      ^  «  is.  He 

second  is,  he  who  is  a  Feoffee  for  the  use  of  another:  PHiLLirs,  World  0/ Words. 


Tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Booke, 


J  08,  p.  44  (1643).  1696  Cestuy  a  que  vie, 
Cestuy  a  que  use.  The  first  is.  He  for  whose  Lue  another  holds  an  Estate.  The 
second  is,  he  who  is  a  Feoffee  for  the  use  of  another:  PHiLLirs,  V 
ins  Cestui  qui  Trust.  —  Vie.  —  Use :  Chambers,  CjkL  1760  'Although 
the  cestui  out  trust  should  die  heirless  to-morrow:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  l 
P"  M  (r8s4  1826  the  lands  may  be  soM  by  the  State  with  the  consent 
of  the  townships,  which  were  the  cestuyque  trusts:  Congress.  Dtbaitt,  VoL  IL 
Pt.  L  p.  36.         ISSB  ToMUNS,  L4sm  but.,  VoL  I.  (4th  £d.X 

cestus:  Lat  (='boxing-glove').    See  caestns. 

cestns,  cestos,  ceston,  sb.:  Lat.  cesttts,  ft.  Gk.  Knrrit, 
=  ' stitched':  a  zone,  a  girdle,  ^j;^.  the  magic  girdle  of  Venus, 
with  which  women  of  irresistible  fascination  are  supposed  by 
poetical  fiction  to  be  girt.  Wrongly  spelt  caestus,  and  caestus 
(='a  boxing-glove')  is  in  turn  wrongly  spelt  cesttts.  Angli- 
cised as  cest  in  17  c    The  form  ceston  may  be  Fr. 

1S6T  To  you,  I  trow,  loues  daughter  hath  the  louely  gyrdle  lent,  |  That 
Cestos  hight:  Totttti  Mitt.,  p.  104  (1870)1        bef.  1B93  Mtr.  Venus,  give  me 


yoor  pledge.  Ven.  Hy  ceston,  or  my  iasi,  or  botht  Pkele,  Arrastnmtnt  of 
Paris,  iii.  a.    [Davies]  160S  thy  Brest  |  [Thou]  Gitd'st  with  a  rich  and 

odoriferous  Cest :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Magnif. ,  p.  67  (1608).  1680 
She  [sickness]  pulls  off  the  light  and  fantastick  summer-robe  of  lust  and  wanton 
appetite  ;  and  as  soon  as  that  ccstus,  that  lascivious  girdle  is  thrown  away,  then 


temptation  doth  bewitch:  Hbrrick, /f«/.,  p.  177.    (Davies]  1709  Venus 

was  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  obliging  so  great  a  goddess,  and  therefore  made 
her  a  present  of  the  cestus  which  she  used  to  wear  about  her  own  waist :  Addison, 
Tatltr,  Mar.  18,  Wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  104  (1854).  1746  Fancy...  To  whom, 

prepared  and  bathed  in  heaven,  |  The  cest  of  amplest  power  is  given:  Collins, 
Ckaract.,  10.  1775  The  Queen  has  had  the  cestus  unce :  Hor.  Walpolx, 
Lttters,  VoL  VL  p.  S45  (18S7X  1793  the  Graces  alone  ^rd  on  the  cmstus  or 
girdle  of  iiresisuble  bnuty :  H.  Brooke,  Feol^QuaL,  VoL  IL  p  sia  1800 
toe  Ostus  of  Venus.. .was  the  zone :  J.  Dallawav,  Anted.  Arts  Engl.,  p.  250. 

cesure :  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  caeeua. 

cet:  Fr.    Seece. 

*cdt&cea,  sb.  neut.  pi. :  Late  Lat :  name  of  an  order  of 
.aquatic  mammals,  which  includes  whales,  dolphins,  nar- 
whals, and  porpoises. 

ISSS  Swainson,  Nai.  Hist.  Quadr.,  {  iSj. 

cdtera  dduderantor,  phr.:  Lat,  'the  rest  is  wanting': 
sometimes  used  to  indicate  that  the  remainder  of  a  manu- 
script or  publication  is  not  extant 

lSi3  Barhah,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  i89(t865X 

cStera  dSsnnt,  pAr.:  Lat,  'the  rest  is  wanting':  often 
used  to  indicate  that  the  remainder  of  a  manuscript  or  pub- 
lication is  not  extant 

*cdteils  paribus,  pAr.  (ail.  absol.) :  Lat. :  other  things 
being  equal. 

1601  Yet  my  meaning  is  ahra^rs  eateris  faribus:  T.  Wright,  Patsioni 
Mindt,  Pref.,  p  v.  16M  for  this  cause  we  leele  greater  heat  at  land  then  at 
sea,  Ceettrit  fitribus:  E.  Grihston,  Tt.  D'Acettds  Hitt.  W.  Indits,  VoL  i. 
Bk.  iiL  p.  95  (1880).  1638  Of  these  two  sorts  of  drinkes,  ceettrit  faribus. 
Perry  for  pleasantnesse  and  Roodnesse  hath  the  precedency :  T.  Vbnnbr,  Via 
Recta,  I  UL  p  39.  16M  the  only  way  to  be  (/cmterit  paribus)  safe  Temporall 
and  Eternally :  Ld.  Digbiet  Designt  to  oetrenAbingdtn,  p.  19.  1664  So  we 
may,  {Cttteru  /'ari^«r)  believe  the  Primitive  Times  more  knowing,  because  more 
Industrious:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  3x9.       1609  (General  Councils  oft 


Eternally: 

,  iCitterts  i 

Iwfustrious:  R.  Whitlock,  Zop/mwm,  p.  3x9.       

Pastors  caiterit  Paribus,  are  to  be  most  reverenced  by  the  Princes  and  people : 
R.  Baxter,  Key  for  CatkoUcks,  Pt  11.  ch.  iv.  p  445.         1673   R-  Bovle, 


Virtues  of  Gems,  p.  no. 
"  ■•      "  of  Pai-'-' 


■As,  n.  II.  en.  IV.  p  MS-        laTS  K-  bovle, 
^  1733  Less  considoable  Masters  have  practis'd  a 

Nobler  Manner  of  Pamting  and  which  (cttttrit  Jmribut)  wooU  have  a  better 
Effect  than  This:  Richardson,  .TteAwr,  ^r.,M/(<nFr,  p.  174.  1751  and 

eateris  /aribus.A  French  minister  will  get  the  better  of  an  English  one,  at  any 
third  court  in  Europe;  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  a8,  p.  135 
(1774).  1787  reUtions,  friends,  acquaintance,  countrymen,  ceettrit  farihut, 

are  entitled  to  a  jireferencc :  P.  BscKroRD,  Lett.  fr.  ItaL,  VoL  I.  p  9  (1805X 
1804  But  aeteru  paribus,  there  is  a  slow  tendency  in  mankind  to  escape  from 
the  violence  and  sterility  of  nature :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  343.  1817  ne  per- 
suaded some  soldiers.. .to  admit  that  aeteris  paribus,  a  big  lou  was  better  than  a 
small  one ;  ib..  Vol.  38,  p  537.  1887  I  think  every  one  must  have  remarked, 
eateris  faribus,  how  much  more  activity  and  curiosity  of  mind  is  displayed  by  a 
countryman  who  first  visits  a  town,  than  by  the  dweller  in  a  dty  who  mat  visits 
the  country:  J.  F.  CoorER,  Europe,  VoL  L  p.  144. 

cette:  Fr.    Seece. 

cha:  Chin.    See  tea. 

chaa.    See  chaya, 

Ohablis,  name  of  a  white  French  wine  made  near  the 
town  Chablis.  Often  used  loosely  for  lighter  white  Burgun- 
dies as  a  whole. 

1670  your  Cellar  fiiU  of  Champaign,  Chahlee,  Burgundy,  and  Remedy  Winea : 
SnAOWSLL,  Suit.  Lovers,  v.  p.  71. 

chabob  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  cabob. 

chabootra,  sb. :  Hind.  cAabatra,  cAabHtara :  a  paved  or 
plaistered  terrace  or  platform,  often  attached  to  a  house,  or 
m  a  garden.    [Yule] 

abt.  1810  this  Cherbuter  was  many  feet  square:  Mrs.  Shbrwood,  Auto* 
biogr.,  345  (i8;7).  [Vule]  1811  The  Chabootah  or  Terrace :  Wiluamson, 
y.  M.,  II.  114.  {ib.\  1837  a  chabootra  or  platform  of  white  marble  canopied 
by  ardies  of  the  same  material ;  ScOTT^  Surgeon's  Daugkter,  ch.  xiv.  [f9.] 
1883  Some  ryots  had  been  called  in  to  dig  a  ditch  and  raise  a  rough  ckapudra 
or  terrace :  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  x.  p.  337. 

chabouk,chabuch,  chabu(c)k:  Anglo-Ind.  Seecbaw- 
back, 
chacam:  Heb.    See  cacam. 

ebacone,  cbaenne  {-Ji,  cA-  as  sA-),  sb.:  En^.  fr.  Fr. 
cAaconne,  or  Sp.  cAacona :  a  Spanish  dance  in  triple  time, 
something  like  a  saraband. 

1691  dance  her  new  chacoone:  D'Urfbt,  Love  for  Monty,  iL  p.  33.  —  dia- 
cune :  ib.,  iiL  p.  a8.         1734  CIACONA,  a  Chacoon,  a  particular  Kind  of  Air, 
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always  in  Triple  Time :  Shni  Exflic.  o/F»r.  Wit.  m  Mas.  Bis.  1TS8  Of 
the  lUanner  of  moving  the  Arms  with  the  open  Contxetems  or  Chaconne :  EssBX, 
Tr.  RamtOM's  DanctHg-MeuUr^  Pt.  ll.  p.  154.  1776  The  characteristic  of 

the  Chacone  is  a  bass  or  ground,  consisting  of  four  measures,  of  tliat  kind  of 
triple  wherein  three  crotchets  make  the  bar:  Hawkins,  Hut.  Mta.,  VoL  iv, 
Bk,  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  388. 

chacnn  k  son  goftt,/Ar. :  Fr. :  everyone  to  his  taste. 

1842  But  ChacuM  i  teMgvui—tiua  is  talldng  at  random — :  Barham,  IngoUt. 
Ltg;  p.  365  (>865)- 

chadar,  cliader,  chndder,  8hiidder(o),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr. 
Hind,  chadar:  a  sheet,  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  a  large  sheet 
used  as  a  mantle  by  women  in  BengaL 

1623  [See  oambays].  16SS  Chints  and  Chador^  Shashet  and  Girdles : 
PuRCHAS,  Piigrims.  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  S3a  1660  he  dnnks  a  little  cold  water, 
chaws  a  Pomgranat  leaf,  washes  in  a  Tanck,  doaths  his  body  with  a  iine  Shuddero 
reaching  to  his  waste ;  Sik  Th.  Herbert,  Trau.,  p.  57  (1677).  —  a  thin  Shuddero 
of  lawn:  ib.,  p.  114.  1876  a  ckaddar  (cloak)  to  wrap  round  you:  ComkiU 

Mag.,  Sept,  p.  335. 

♦chagrin  (— .s^,  ch-  as  Fr.),  sb.  and  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
fAify»«, ='shagreenVnielancholyVvexation'.  See  uiagreeii. 

1.  j'^.:  vexation, ill-humor,  pique.   In  R.  North, 'puckers'. 

1681  Blount,  Glottorr.  1712  Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin,  | 
That  single  act  gives  hair  the  world  the  spleen:  Pors,  Rafe  c/ Lack,  vt.  77. 
1781  Soothers  and  Softners  of  the  Chagrin  and  Melancholy  of  Humane  Lite : 
MB01.EV,  Tr.  KolUn's  Cafe  Good  Hoft,  Vol.  n.  Pref.,  p.  xiv.  beC  1788 
Thoughts  which. ..had  made  their  Skin  run  into  a  Chagrin:  R.  North,  £xam^, 
11.  v.  139,  p.  394  (1740).  1748  an  agreeable  companion,  whose  conversation 

greatly  alleviated  my  chagrin:  Smollett.  Rod.  Rand.,  ch  xxi.  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  134  (1817).  1771  Kis  chagrin,  which  is  the  effect  of  his  own  misconduct ; 

—  ^wm/A.  C/.,  p.  93/1  (1883),  1806  I  have  not  yet  found  calmness  to  digest 
each  under  the  separate  chapter  of  chagrins  into  which  1  have  said  that  mv  social 
miseries  resolve  themselves :  BsREiiFQRD,  Miseries,  VoL  I.  p.  135  (5th  Ea.X 

2.  adj. :  vexed,  annoyed,  piqued. 

1691  To  say  they've  MelanchoUy  been,  t  Is  Bax'brotis ;  no,  they  are  Ciagrin : 
ItltMgttH'Wells,  p.  9.  1699  These  Hen,  I  say,  cannot  but  be  in  the  main 
Chagrin:  M.  Lister,  7«vr».  to  Paris,  p.  aa 

'chaise,  .r^. :  Fr.,  'chair',  'light  carriage':  a  light  four- 
wheeled  carriage.  * 

1700  a  fine  Road  to  travel  on  with  Coaches,  or  Chaises,  as  in  Motiand:  Tr. 
Bosnuuit  Guinea,  LeL  xxii.  p.  493.  bef.  1719  Instead  of  the  chariot  he 
might  have  said  the  chaise  of  government,  for  a  chaise  is  driven  by  the  person 
that  sits  in  it :  Addison.     [J.]  1768  we  made  the  tour  of  the  farm  in  eight 

chaises  and  calashes :  HorTwaipole,  Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  84  (1857).  1772—84 
open  chaises,  made  to  hold  two  people,  and  driven  by  a  man  sitting  on  the 
coach-box:  Cook,  yoy..  Vol.  11.  Bk.  11.  ch.  x.  [R.]  1768  the  hammer  in  the 
chai9e-lx>x:  Sterne,  ^«</im«i<a/^<wn«.,  Wks.,  p.  470(1839).  181S  They 
will  hardly  come  in  their  chaise.. .this  time  of  the  year:  J.  Austbn,  Emma,  VoL 
II.  ch.  xiv.  p.  243  (1833). 

chaise  k  bras,  phr. :  Fr. :  arm-chair. 

16M  helookcdtohaueafAotiva  JnuastheArchdachad:  EvBLVN,  C«mr{|*., 
VoL  IV.  p.  218  (1850). 

chaise  longne,  phr. :  Fr.,  lit.  'long  chair' :  a  kind  of  sofa, 
with  the  back  carried  round  one  of  the  ends. 

1800  sheonly  begged  they  would  permit  her  to  lie  down  on  her  obsifr/pn^iw/: 
Motatray  FavUy,  Vol.  iii.  p.  76.  1818  I  must  have  daises  lengties  instead 
of  that  lumbering  old-fashioned  sofa:  Mrs.  Opik.  New  Tides,  VoL  i.  p.  160. 
1819  of  Buhl  consoles,  chaise-longues  and  conunoaes :  Hans  Busk,  Dessert,  jfi. 
1826  she  begged  him  to  share  her  chaise-longue:  Lord  Beaconsfiblo,  Vtv. 
Grey,  Bk.  vil.  ch.  viii.  p.  435  (i88z).        1838  [See  barsir*.] 

chaise-k-banc,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  smallfchar-k-baiic  {g.v.). 

1814  we  took  a  clussse-a-basie,  and  proceeded  to  Fnligen :  Alfitu  SietcHes, 
ch.  viL  f.  157. 

chaise-marine,  sb.:  Fr.,  'a  balanced  seat  used  on  board 
ship':  a  light  vehicle  slung  on  springs. 

1818  a  curious  sort  of  vehicle — a  chaise-marine,  covered  with  a  canvass  awn- 
ing :  Lady  Morgan,  Ft,  Macartky,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  007  (1819X 

chalcedon,  sb. :  apparently  pedantic  spelling  of  cassidone, 
or  casstdoine,  in  the  sense  of  Gnaphalium  stoechas,  or  Cotton- 
weed,  which  is  called  Cassia  sterilis  by  Minsheu,  s.  v.  Can- 
tuesse  (Sp.). 

1664  May.  Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lastiiig...Sfam'sk  tfut,  Star-/lower, 
Ckakedons,  ordinary  Crow/aol:  Evelyn,  Kal.  Htrt,  p.  205  (1729X 

chalcedony  {ljl  :,=.),  calcido(i)ne,  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  chala- 
ddnium,  or  Fr.  cakidoine;  chalcdddnium,  Lat.:  sb.:  name 
of  several  semi-opaque  varieties  of  quartz  which  form  orna- 
mental stones ;  as  a  general  name  chalcedony  includes 
agate,  chrysoprase,  cornelian,  onyx,  and  sard.  The  chalce- 
dony of  the  Ancients  was  named  from  the  town  Chalcedon 
(Gk.  XoXkijAav)  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Propontis.    See  cassidoine. 

bef.  1800  calcydone :  Old  Eng.  Misc.,  p.  98,  L  171  (Morris,  1879X  [Skeat] 
abt.  1860  calsydoyne:  Allii.  Poems,  A.  1003,  p.  30  (Morns,  i8i64).  [ti.] 
abt  1400  The  first  foundement,  iaspis;  the  secotmde.  saphinis;  the  thridde, 
cakedonyus;  the  fourthe,  smaragdus;  the  fyuethe,  saidonix;  the  sixte,  saidius, 
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the  seuenthe,  crisolitus:  Wvcliffite  Biile,  Apocal.,  xxL  19.  1483  my  Kir 
bedys  of  calcidenys  gaudied  with  silver  and  gilt:  PastoH  Letters,  VoL  ill.  No. 
861,  p.  287  (187^).  1086  Calcedony:  Covbrdale,  Rev.,  xxi.  19.  1666 
many  of  the  preaous  stones  cauled  Smaragdes,  calcidones,  and  laspers :  R.  Edem, 
Decades,  Sect.  1.  p.  159(1885).  1068  a  calcidoine  stone:  W.  Wabob,  Tr. 
Alessids  Seer.,  Pt.  1.  foL  119  V.  1S66  The  first  foundacion  was  Jaspis,  the 

aeconde  Saphire,the  third  aCalcedoni,  the  iiiL  an  Emeralde:  B^le,  Rev.,  xxi.  19. 
1067  Calcedon,'n  a  kind  of  stone  pale  and  wan,  of  dull  colour:  J.  Maplbt, 
Greene  For.,  foL  4  r*.  1078  emeralds,  turquies,  calcedons:  TtHOHASI 

NfiCHOLAs),  Tr.  Cartel  (K.  India,  quoted  in  Southey's  Comm.  fl.  Bk.,  and 
Ser,  p.  571/2  (iSmX  1698  Calcedonio,  a  precious  stone  called  a  chalcidoaie: 
Florio.  1611  The  first  foundation  was  Jasper,  the  second  Saphir,  the  thii4 
a  Chalcedony,  the  fourth  an  Emerald;  Bitle,  Rev.,  xxL  19.  1624  alwaies  in 
your  hands  vse  eyther  Corall  or  yellow  Amber,  or  a  Cnalcedoniuin,...or  some 
like  precious  stone  to  be  wome  in  a  ring  vpon  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand : 
Sir  J.  Harrincton,  in  Baiees  Bk.,  p.  357  (Fumivall,  1868X  1644  In 

another  [cabinet]  with  calcedon  pillars,  was  a  series  of  golden  medals:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  98  (1872X 

Variants,  14  c.  cal^doyne,  calcydone,  15  c.  calcidenys  (pL), 
16  c.  calcidone,  calctdoiue,  calcedoni,  chalcidoHie,  16,  17  cc. 
calcedon. 

Ohaldaic,  adj.;  Ohaldean,  Ohaldee,  sb.  and  adj.:  per- 
taining to  Chsudaea  (Babylonia),  i.e.  the  alluvial  country 
between  Mesopotamia  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  astronomy  and  astrology  had  their  rise. 

I.  .r^. :  I.    an  inhabitant  of  Chaldaea. 

abt.  1400  Lo  I  the  lond  of  Caldeis  such  a  puple  was  not:  Wydiffite  Bihlt, 
Isaiah,  xxiii.  13.  1680  The  Caldees  were  soch  a  people,  that  no  man  was 
like  them :  Covbrdale,  I.  c.  1611  Behold,  the  land  of  the  Caldeans,  this 
people  was  not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwel  in  the  wildemcsse: 
BiOt,  Lc. 

\.sb.:  2.    an  astrologer. 

abt.  1400  Nabugodnosor,  thi  fadre,  ordeynyde  hym  prince  of  witchts,  en- 
chauntris,  of  Caldeis,  and  of  ayuynours  by  sterris:  Wyclimte  Bible.  Dan.,  v.  tl. 
1680  chefe  ef  the  soythsayers,  charmers,  Caldees  and  deuel  coniurers:  CovBR- 
dalb,  /.  c.  1608  What  learned  Ckaidl  (skill'd  in  Fortune-telliDg)  I  What 
canning  Prophet  your  fit  Time  doth  showe?  J.  Sylvester,  Tr,  Dm  Barlas, 
p.  125  O608).  1611  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Caldeans,  and  soothaajfers 

Dan.,  V.  II.  ■  '  " 
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^..^,  ^.^.,  ..  ...  1628  That  kev  will  lead  thee  to  a  pretty  secret,  |  By  a 

Chaldean  taught  me:  Middlbton^  Changeling,  iv.  2,  Wks.,  Vol.  Tl.  p.  So 


\.  sb.:  y.  a  name  often  incorrectly  applied  to  the  dialect 
of  the  Aramaic  parts  of  Ezra  and  Daniel,  or  to  Jewish 
Aramaic  generally. 

II.  adj. :  I.    pertaining  to  Chaldaea.    Rare. 

II.  (tdj.:  2.    Astrol. 

1603  Chaldairall  or  Astrological  fate:  J.  Gaule,  Mag-asin-maatcer,  p.  123. 

II.  adj. :  3.    improperly  applied  to  Biblical  Aramaic. 

1641  the  ChaMee,  and  the  Syrian  dialect:  Hilton,  0/ Ednc.,  VTIcs.,  Vol. 
I.  p.  281  (iSoQ.        1797  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Chaldee. 

''chftlet,  sb. :  Fr.,  ///.  'cheese-house' :  a  Swiss  cottage 

1783  We  passed  several  chalets,  formed  of  mud  and  stone:  Bbckporo, 
Italy,  VoL  1.  p.  248  (1834).  1814  from  their  lofty  chalets  see  storms  fonn 
themselves  at  their  feet:  Alpine  Sketches,  ch.  vii.  p.  159,  1823  w%  reached 

SiChaiet  on  the  top  of  the  mountain:  L.  Simond,  Sviitaeriatid,  Vol.  I.  p.  334. 
1840  through  chmets  and  chftteaux,  I  Towns,  villages,  hamlets :  Barham,  /«• 
golds.  Leg.,  p.  138  (iSejX  *1876  the  British  flag  floating  from  a  tiny  chiUet: 
Times,  Nov.  2.    [Sl] 

chalifa,  chalipha,  chalyph.    See  caliph, 
challaine,  sb. :  money  of  Malacca. 

1099  3  of  these  [chazzas]  make  a  challaine.  The  Challaine  is  of  tiime...alKl 
40  of  these  make  a  tanga  of  Goa  good  money,  but  not  stamped  in  iSesiaua : 
K.  Hakluvt,  Voyages^tA.  11.  L  p.  vfi. 

challapee.    See  calipee. 

chalon :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  shaloon. 

chaloupe :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.     See  shallop. 

cham:  Pers.    See  khan. 

chamade,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  or  drum  in 
war  to  give  notice  that  a  parley  is  desired. 

1711  they  beat  the  Chamade,  and  sent  us  Charts  Blanche:  SJeetatar,  No. 
165,  Sept.  8,  p.  342/1  (Morley).  1741  We  rose  at  the  first  Chamade,  and 
mounted  our  Horses  at  the  second :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tonme/orts  Voy.  Lroant, 
VoL  111.  p.  70.  1864  So  the  drummer  beats  the  charge  or  the  rhamwrt^ — the 

advance  or  the  retreat:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Atone,  VoL  1.  ch.  iu  p.  41. 

Ohambertin,  nameiof  a  fine  kind  of  red  Burgundy. 

1818  Chambertin,  which  you  know's  the  pet  tipple  of  Nap:  T.  Moorb, 
Fudge  Family,  p.  35.  1833  a  cask  of  the  best  chamoertin  that  ever  came  out 
of  Burgundy :  L.  Sihond,  Smitterland,  VoL  1.  p.  561.  1847   Bakham, 

Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  398  (1S65). 

cham1>rekconcher,/Ar.:  Fr.:  bedchamber. 

1838  A  decayed  silk  curtain  of  a  dingy  blue,  drawn  across  a  recess,  sfimrated 
'  «:  Xoro  Ltttoh, /"rMaiw,  ch.  udiL  p.  <4 
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(1I59X         1841   the  doors  of  my  chimin  d  ctmchgr  and  dressms>rooiii  are 
OMned:  Laov  Blessington,  Idler  in  France^  Vol.  i.  p.  X19. 

«clumbre  ardente,  phr. :  Fr. :  burning  chamber,  lit-up 
chamber. 

1.  "A  chamber,  or  court  (in  euery  Parliament  one) 
wherein  those  of  the  Religion  haue  bin  censured,  and 
adiudged  vnto  the  fire"  (Cotgr.)- 

JC80  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  is  released  from  the  Bastile,  having  pass'd 
ihetiTal  of  the  ckantbrt  arden/el  SavsU  Corresf.^  p.  154  (Camd.  Soc.,  1658X 

2.  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  for  a  lying-in-state. 

1313  the  mnaim  of  H.  Gambbtta  an  still  lying  in  the  Chambre  Ardente : 
SttuJard,  Jan.  6,  p.  5. 

ehamhridre,  s6. :  Fr. :  a  chambermaid. 

Itn  And  never  AtimM  Cuvaiim  |  Could  boon  they  had  such  Chambriertt 
[^  three  Graces] :  Cotton,  Burltt^tu  upon  Burl. ,  p.  166. 

«tluuiieleon  {—ILz.—),  sb.:  £ng.  fr.  Lat  chamaeleon,  fr. 
Gk.  x«i/««*^'»''>°°'?''ound-lion'. 

I.  name  of  a  genus  of  tree-climbing  lizards,  esp.  of 
CkamatUo  africanus  which  has  the  property  of  changing 
color  and  inflating  itself^  and  was  supposed  to  live  on  air. 
Also,  in  combin.,  as  chameleon-colored,  chameleon-like. 

U9S  camelioo:  GowxK,  Cottf.  Am.,  Bk.  !■  Vol.  i.  p.  133(1857).  ISM  it 
s  layd  y*  the  camelion  lyueth  oonly  by  ayre:  Trbvisa,  Tr.  Barlk.  Dt  P.  R., 
xnil.  ajd  abt.  1400  there  ben  also  in  that  Contree  manye  Camlet,  that  is 
"  *       '         '  * "         jj^  etethe 
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pfluleon  is  moche  fayr  in  his  1]^ 

Stei  ff  Coed  Mannm,  sig.  a  viii  v«.  

Uode  of  beast,  whose  bodie  is  such  that  with  easie  conuetson  it  chauogeth 
into  sH  colours,  a  few  onely  excepted :  J.  Maplet,  Grrnu  For.^  fol.  76  r^. 
15T}— 80  As  y*  cameleon  or  polypus:  Gab.  Hakvev,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  lai 
(1S84).  lOTO   the  Camelion  though  he  haue  most  guttes  drawest  least 

Inath:  J.  LvLV,  Eu/kmet,  p.  4s  (iSiS).  1B8S  in  a  CamUien  are  saied 

te  be  aO  colours,  saue  white:  Stubbes,  Anat.  At.,  fol.  37  ro.        1886  For 
"    '        i  ^as  the  Polefut  &  Cameleim)  that 
qf  Truth,  ch,  xxxviii.  p.  171. 
_  ...the  Mole  from  the  earth,  nor 

the'Cameleon  from  the  aire  :  R.  Grkbnb,  MeuapkoH,  p.  36  (1880);  1S96  For 
she  could  d'oo  so  raanie  shapes  in  sight,  j  As  ever  could  Cameleon  colours  new: 
Snxs.,  f.  Q:  IV.  L  iB.  1698   The  Camelion  (saitb  PSme)  is  like  a  little 

Lf.  m  bisMs  like  a  LyMarie...  Among  all  other  beasts  this  onely  neuer  eateth 
Dv  diinketn,  but  liveth  by  the  ayre,  and  dew  of  the  earth:  Tr.  7.  Van  Lin- 
tcluleii$  Vey.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  I.  p.  306  (i88sX  IMO  the  Cameleon  when  he  espies 
a  Serpat  uking  shade  vnder  a  tree,  climbes  vp  into  that  tree,  and  lets  down  a 
ihrecd,  breathed  out  of  his  mouth  as  small  as  a  Spiders  thread,  at  the  end  whereof 
iben  is  a  liile  drop  as  cleare  as  any  Pearle,  whica  falling  vpon  the  Serpents  head 
kik  him :  R.  Cawdkav,  Treat.  ofSimiUee,  p.  165.  1603    it  lareth  with  a 

isQercr  even  as  with  the  ChanusuOD...[wbichj  can  take  upon  him  any  colour  save 
only  white :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  89.  1603  the  Cameleon,  who  with 
mxa  change  |  Receiues  the  colour  that  each  obiect  giues:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr. 
Dn  Bartiu,  p.  155  (1608).  1616  Frags,  Liiards,  Camelions,  &  all  torts  of 

\ma  serpents:   Geo.  Sandys,   Trm.,  p.  lot  (i6^X  1638   A  crook'd 

chaiiKkin<olour'd  rainbow:  Middletoh,  Changeltnt,  iv.  3,  Wka,  VoL  vi. 
p,  87  (1885).  1684  the  Aery  Camelion  and  fieiy  SalamiuiJer  are  frequent 
Ibae:  Six  Th.  Herbert,  Tran).,  p.  aa  1646  Concerning  the  CAaawArM 
(here  generally  passeth  an  opinion  that  it  liveth  only  upon  air,  and  is  sustained 
by  no  other  aliment:  SirTh.  Brown, /'rnu/.  £/.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxi.  p.  i24(i686X 
1(64  That  like  a  thin  Cornelian  Bourds  |  Her  self  on  Ayr,  and  eats  her  words : 
a  BUTUSR,  Hudiiras,  Pt.  11.  Cant,  L  p.  5.  167S  you  make  "em  keep  such 
KTCie  Lents,  they  eat  no  more  than  Ckametiont:  Suaowell,  Miter,  iii.  p.  47. 
int  She  shewed  me  the  Skeletons  of  two  Ckameleont :  M.  LiSTBX,  Joum.  to 
Peril,  p.  94.  1783  One  quality  of  the  chameleon. I  have,  ana  rejoice  in 

ktring:  Hor.  Walpol*,  Letten,  Vol  viiL  p.  327  (1858).  184B  These  aninuls 
also  escape  detection  by  a  very  extraordinary,  chiuseleon-Uke  power  of  changing 
tbcir  colour;  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle,  en.  t  p.  7. 

1  a.  metaph.  one  who  pretends  to  change  his  views,  a 
changeable  person,  one  whose  diet  seems  to  be  unsubstantial 

IJTS  a  camellbn  priest :  Articiet  a(gtt.  W.  Sanderten  in  Seel.  Court,  in 
Cooser'i  AtA.  Cant.,  Vol  u.  p.  79.  1682  A  tight  Ciameleon  for  change  of 
he«e:  T.  Watson,  Pott.  Cent.,  p.  134(1870).  1890  though  the  Cameleon 
Lone  can  feed  on  the  ayre,  I  am  one  that  am  nourish'd  by  my  victuals :  and 
would  laine  haue  meate:  Shaks.,  Two  Cent.  0/  Ver.,  iL  t,  178.  1603  [See 

OattUa*].  1608  O  rich  quick  spirit !  O  wits  Cameleon  1 1  Which  any 

Aothots  colour  can  put  on :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Babylon,  P.  340 
|:fo8).  1608  Out,  thou  cXameleon  harlot:  B.  Jonson,  Volf.,  iv.  6,  Wks., 
f.  504  (1616).  1608  true  worth  scomes  to  tume  Camelion :  J.  Day,  Lam- 
Triches,  sig.  C  4  r*.  1704  The  first  of  these  was  the  chameleon,  sworn  foe  to 
ismiration:  Swift,  TaU  of  a  Tub,  |  viiL  Wks.,  p.  81/3  (1869).  1868  the 

bDMng  virgin  is  the  princess  of  chaowleoas:  C.  Reade,  Heard  Cath,  Vol.  L 
p,  106.  1887  He  would  fail. ..to  fix  the  chameleon  colours  of  such  a  genius 
and  nuh  a  man :  AtAeneeum,  Oct.  i,  p.  433/3. 

2.  a  camelopard,  a  mere  confusion  of  camelion  for  chame- 
ken  with  Eng.  camel-lion. 

abt.  1400  phigar^,  origen,  camelion  [v.l.  camelioun),  that  is,  a  beest  lijk  a 
ooaele  in  the  iMwd,  m  the  bodi  to  a  paard,  and  in  the  nek  to  an  horse,  in  the 
fcet  10  a  bugle,  and  pardclun,  that  is,  a  litil  pard :  Wycliffite  Bitle,  Deut., 
liv.  5.       1886  Vnicome,  Origen  and  Camelion :  Covbroale,  /.  c. 

3.  Bol.  name  of  two  varieties  of  thistle,  IVhiU  Chameleon 
mCwrUna  gummifera;     Black   Chameleon  =  Cardopatum 


eorymbosum.  The  chamel{a)ea  is  an  entirely  different  plant 
(H.  LVTE,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  III.  p.  369). 

1636  Cameleonta  is  an  herbe  called  black  cameleonte.  Some  cal  it  cameleon : 
Crete  HeriaU,  ch.  cxxi.  1878  The  blacke  Chameleons  leaues,  are  also  al- 
most lyke  to  the  leaues  of  the  wilde  Thistel...  The  roole  of  the  white  Chameleon 
dronken  with  redde  wine  wherin  Oru^anum  hath  bene  sodden :  H.  Lytb,  Tr. 
Dodoen*t  Herb.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  517.  1601  the  hearbe  Chamelaeon :  Holland, 

Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  20,  ch.  13,  Vol.  11.  p.  56.  1617   CAaiK^/«w,  Carline 

thistle:  Minshsu,  Guide  into  Tonguee.  —  white  Cjb»i»/!ms  graste.  So  called 
because  it  hath  some  likenesse  with  the  white  Chameleon,  in  uiat  it  hath  many 
white  veines  and  ribbes :  ib. 

Variants,  14  c.  camle,  14  c. — it  c.  camelion,  \^c.  gamaleon, 
16  c.  camiUon,  16, 17  cc.  cameleon,  17  c.  chamatlion,  chamelion, 
chamelaeon. 

chami,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1840  The  money  was  counted  down,  and  when  he  saw  800  chAmiet  (about  80 
or  90/I)  all  his  own,  he  got  quite  confounded:  Frasbr,  Koordittan,  &t.,  VoL  i. 
Let.  XV.  p.  380. 

*cluuiioiB,  shamois,  sb. :  Fr.  chamois. 

I.  a  name  of  the  European  antelope,  Rupicapra  tragus, 
found  on  high  mountain  ranges. 

1698    Camoccin,  Camozea,  a  chamoy  or  chamoise,  or  wilde  goate :  Florio. 

1601  the  roe  bucke,  the  shamois:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  S3, 

VoL  I.  p.  331.     —  the  wild  goat  or  shamois:  ii.,  Bk.  98,  ch.  19,  Vol.  11.  p.  341. 

1611  the  Pygarg,  and  the  wilde  oxe,  and  the  chamois ;  Biile,  Deut.,  xiv,  5.      1611 

C/uvreul  tauvagt.  A  Shamois,  or  wild  goat :  CoTCR.  1636  Skamoyte.A 
_.!.J_  ^._.    ^ „.   ...  .      .  ^j  J        jf«.  .m. V ..'... 


wilde  Goat'.  Cockbram,  Pt.  iii,  (and  Ed.)  1673  They  run  over  the  moiuitaifu 
UkecAoaaou:  I.  Ray,  youm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  348.  1774  The  chamois  hair 
is  short,  like  that  of  a  doe :  Goldsmith,  //at,  Hitt.,  VoL  i,  p.  30^1  (1840)^ 
—  The  chamois  has  scarcely  any  cry:  ib.,  p.  30^1.  1838  Chamois  are  very 

fearful,  certainly  not  without  sufficient  cause :  L.  Sihond,  Swituerland,  VoL  1. 
p.  34X  1848   Smugglers  and  robbers  who  delight  like  the  chamois  in  hard 

fare  and  precipices:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  333. 

2.  a  flexible  kind  of  leather,  supposed  to  be  made  of  the 
skin  of  chamois  (t),  but  generally .  made  of  other  skins 
dressed  in  a  particular  manner.  Inferior  kinds  of  chamois 
are  called  wash-leather.  Often  corrupted  to  .rAom^j'-leather, 
jA<i»«»y-leather. 

1673  with  the  skins  thev  make  chamoyce,  such  as  we  in  England  make 
doublets  and  hose  of:  In  R.  Hakluyt's  Vofagei,  Vol.  III.  p.  468  (ifoo).  1887 
Deer  skinnes  dressed  after  the  maner  of  Chamoet:  ib.,  p  369.  —  Chamois 
skinnes:  ib.,  p.  ho8.  1889  shamwayes  skins  very  well  dressed:  R.  Parkb, 
Tr.  Mendoza't  Hitt.  Chin.,  Vol.  IL  p.  sji  (1854).  1600  Chamoys,  Buife,  and 
Deere  skinnes :  R.  Hakli'yt,  Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  247.  1611    Chamois... 

calledordinarily  Shamois  leather:  Cotgr.  1639  but  keep  you  Constant  to 

cloth  and  shamois:  Massinger,  Unnat.  Combat,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  43/t  (1839). 
1838  Did  there  come  war  to  the  gates  of  our  fair  burgb,  down  went  needles, 
thread,  and  shamoy  leather:  Scott,  Fair  Md.  0/  Perth,  ch.  ii.  p.  a*  (1886). 
1864  chamois  leatner  riding  trouser:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  i.  ch.  L 
p.  8. 

«cliamp  doe,  phr. :  Fr. :  enclosed  field,  an  enclosure  for 
single  combats. 

1881  'twere  less  their  will  |  Than  destiny  to  make  the  elenwl  years  I  Their 
date  of  war,  and  their  "champ  clos"  the  spheres:  Byron,  Vision  of  yndg., 
xxxiL  Wks.,  VoL  xii.  p.  363  (1833X 

chMnpac,  champak(a),  cliTunpak(a),  clitimptik,.f^.:  Hind. 
champak,  fr.  Skt.  champaka :  an  Indian  tree  {Michelia  cham- 
paca)  of  the  Magnolia  genus,  which  has  fine  fragrant  yellow 
Dlossoms. 

1786  the  walks  are  scented  with  blossoms  of  the  ckampac  and  nagasar:  Sir 
W.  Jones,  in  Lord  Teignmouth's  Mem.,  Vol.  11.  p.  55  (1835).  1810  Some  of 
these  [birds]  build  in  the  sweet-scented  champaka  and  the  mango :  M.  Graham, 

Journal,  33  (1813).    [Yule]        1819  The  champak  iv.L  chumpak's]  odours  fail  I 
Dee  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream:  Shblley,  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air.        1886 
jasmine  buds  and  roses  or  ehun^eil'es  flowen :  Offic.  Catal.  ^Ind.  Exhib.,  p.  67. 

•Ohampagne,  a  white  wine,  which  is  generally  effervescent 
when  bottled,  made  in  Champagne,  a  district  in  France. 

1664  Drink  eveiy  letter  on't.  In  Stum,  |  And  make  it  brisk  Champaign  be- 
come: S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  il  Cant  i.  p.  41.  1670  Now  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  fine  Gentleman  are  to  eat  A-la-mode,  drink  Qiampaigne,  dance  liggs, 
and  play  at  Tennis:  Shadwrll,  Sull.  Lovers,  ii.  p.  ax.  1676  full  of  Cbam- 

pagn,  venting  very  much  noise,  and  very  little  wit:  —  Virtuoso,  ii,  p.  18.  1687 
Champain  our  Liquor,  and  Ragoutts  our  Meat ;  Hind  (V  Panther  trantver^d, 
p.  16.  1698  I  nnd  Champagne  is  powerful :  Congreve,  Double  Dealer,  L  4, 
Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  166  (1710).  1709  [See  Bordaanx].  1713  I  entertain'd 
all  our  Visiters  with  the  best  Burgundy  and  Champaign;  Spectator,  No.  398, 
Mar.  17,  p,  478/a  (Morley),  1738  The  mellaw-tasted  burgundy ;  and  quidc,  | 
As  is  the  tm  it  gives,  the  g^f  champaign:  J.  Thomson,  Autumn,  704(1834). 


1789  you  have  nothing  to  dnnk  but  the  best  champaigne  in  the  world :  Gkav, 
Letters,  No.  xxii.  Vol.  I.  p.  4;  (1819).  1784  Vou  shall  also  have  admirable 

champaign  and  rhenish:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett,  Bk.  11.  No.  xcL  Misc. 
Wks..  Vol.  II,  p,  410  (1777).  1780  "  Read  my  book,  or  go  hang  yourself,"  is 

not  like  the  language  of  a  fair  lad^;  any  more  than  what  she  says  about  being 
drendied  in  Mr.  Walpole's  champaigne:  Beattib,  Letters,  VoL  11,  No.  97i  p.  70 
(iSaoX  1836  by  no  means  sparing  their  champaign :  Jbffrky,  Essafs,  VoL  1. 
p.  369  (1844).  1888  Signer  Frappa.„shows  in  No.  1034  Dom  P4ngnon,  the 
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grapes :  A  iAerunufi,  June  a,  p.  702/3. 

Variants,  campaigtu,  ckampaignie),  champagft,  champain. 

'Champaign  {±^y  ch-  as  Fr),  sk  and  adj,\  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
champaigne  (Cotgr.),  Mod.  Fr.  campagne^  Anglicised  in  i6> 
17  cc,  and  confused  with  champion  which  Tusser  uses  in  the 
sense  of  'one  who  lives  in  open  country*. 
I.  sb. :  I.    open  country,  open  field. 

1S79  Bcectia^  a  plaine  champion:  North,  Tr.  Ptutttrcht  p.  ^ja  (16x3). 
16T9  They  that  ncuer  went  out  of  the  champions  in  Brabant,  mil  hardly 
cooceiue  what  rocket  are  in  Germany:  Gosson,  SckooU  of  Ab.,  Ep.  Ded..  p.  39 
(ArberX  1591  that  in  short  space  of  a  woodland  he  made  it  a  chammon : 
Sir  John  Harrington.  Ap^.  Toet.^  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  A*  Potsy^ 
VoL  If.  p.  130  (1815X  1591  this  shall  haue  his  back  turned  towards  the  Cham- 
paine.  and  the  Front  towards  the  Clttie:  Garrard,  Art  ffarre^  p.  333.  1596 
As  when  a  Dolphin  and  a  Sele  are  met  |  In  the  wide  chamiuan  of  the  Ocean 
;4aine:  Spkns.,  F.  Q.^  v.  it  15.  1600  he  was  not  willing  to  give  battaile  in  the 
champian :  Holland,  Tr.  Livv,  61c  vii.  p.  a66.  IMl  laid  level  with  the 

plain  champon:  —  Tr.  Piin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  a,  ch.  88,  Vol.  il  p.  ^  1627  Plant 
them  vpon  Tops  of  Hills,  and  Champaignes :  Bacon,  Nat.  ffist^  Cent,  vi  1 536. 
1644  we  travel  a  plain  and  Dteasant  champain  to  Viterbo :  Evelyn,  Diary. 
VoL  I.  p.  XM  (t873)w  1668  They  their  live  Engmes  ply'd,  not  suying  |  Untill 
they  reacb'a  the  fatal  champain :  S.  Butler,  HtMibras^  Pt.  i.  CanU  ii.  p.  76. 

I.  sb, :  I  a.    tnetaph, 

1598  you  have  a  fayre  champtan  layd  open  unto  you,  in  whidt  you  may  at 
large  stretdi  oat  your  diacourge  into  many  sweete  remembrannces  of  antiquitiet : 
Spbns.,  StaU  /rtL,  Wkft.,  p.  624/3  (1B83). 

II.  adj\ :  open,  Hat  (only  applied  to  land). 

1623  some  champyon  countrey  with  come  and  medowes:  Lord  Bbrnbrs, 
Froiuartt  p.  32  (1812^  1546  Thb  cowntrie...to  the  beholder  afarre  of  it  ap- 
pearethe  verie  chaftiiHon  and  plune:  Tr.  Pofydort  VergiCs  Eng*  Hist,^  V(d.  i. 
p.  4  (Camd.  Soc,  X846).  1579  all  the  champion  countrie  and  villages  there- 

abouts: North,  Tr.  Pltttarck^^.  145(16x2).  1590    In  champion  grounds 

what  figure  ser^%s  you  best :  Marlowe,  //  Tamhttrt.,  Wks.,  p.  55/x  (X865X 
1591  lead  by  men  sent  by  the  kinge  thorowe  Uie  moste  champvon  and  open 
places:  Conihgsbv,  Siege  e/Ronen,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  1.  p.  X3  U847X  1601 
the  champion  plaine  coimtnes:  Holi^nd,  Tr.  Pli$u  N.  H.^  Bk.  6,  ch.  19,  Vol.  1. 
p.  126.  1658  they  dwelt  in  the  open  Champion-fields :  Tr.  y.  Baptista  Portde- 
Nai.  Mag.,  Bk.  r.  ch.  viiL  p.  10.  1711  a  wide  Champain  Country  filled  with 
Herds  and  Flocks:  Spectator,  Mar.  6,  No.  5,  p.  xx/a  (MorleyX  1781  the  whole 
province,  which  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  champaign  country:  Gibbon, 
DeeL  A*  Folly  Vol.  vi.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  1x3  (1813). 

champan(a):  Port    See  sampan. 

champdtre,  adj,\  Fr.  fr.  earlier  r^2M!^^j/r^,«''Fieldie, 
plaine,  champian^'  (Cotgr.).    See  fSte  champdtre. 

1699  diven  Convents  which  have  spatious  and  well  kept  Gardens,  ...as  the 
CariAua'anSt  which  i»  vast  and  Chanipestre:  M.  Listbr,  yourm  to  Parts^ 
p.  185. 

^champignon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  mushroom,  an  edible  agaricus\ 
techn,  in  England,  the  Agaricus  Oreades. 

1670  (See  Mldonlll«].  1696  Ci&siMfiwf  the  Emperor  was  poison*d  with 
eating  Champigiumt:  Phillips,  World  of  Worde.  s.v.  1699    Out  of  this 

Earth  springs  the  Champignons^  after  Rain:  M.  L^tbr,  youm.  to  Paris, 
p.  153.  oef  1700    He  viler  friends  with  doubtful  mushrooms  treats,  |  Secure 

for  yoUf  himself  champignons  eats:  Drvden.     [T,]  1797  The  pnetensis,  or 

champignon,  is  very  common  upon  heaths  and  dry  pastures:  Enc^.  Brit.,  s.v. 
Afaricus.  1890  to  hazard  an  opinion  which  is  a  Phallus,  whxch  is  a  Cham' 

p^nam :  Hans  Busk,  Banquet,  lii.  468.  1828  roen...who  suffer  in  the  Momach 
after  a  champignon :  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelham,  ch.  xli.  p.  27  (X859X 

champion:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  champaign, 
^champlev^,  adj\ :  Fr.    See  quotations,  and  cloisonn^. 

1877  champlev^  enamels  are  sometimes  called  taille  d'epargne  enamels :  Tr. 
C,  Blanks  Om,  ^  Dress,  p.  250.  1885  Incrusted  enamels  are  of  two  classes, 
cMsonn^KoA  ehamplevi...  In  chasnplevi  examples... the  spaces  for  receiving  the 
enamels  are  excavated  in  the  plates:  Athenaum,  Aug.  x,  p.  149/2. 

champoe:  Anglo-Ind.    See  shampoo. 
chan:  Pers.    See  khan. 

chancre,  Fr. ;  Bhanker,  chancre  {±  _),  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  sb. : 

a  malignant  ulcer,  esp.  of  syphilitic  origin,  a  canker. 

1681  the  French  youth, ..their  Chancres  and  Poulains:  A.  Martezx,  Misc., 
p.  «8.  1784    It  is  possible  he  was  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  rel^sed 

witn  a  chancre :  Wisbman,  Surgery.    [J.] 

^chandelier  (-t  —  ^,  cA-  as  Fr.),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  chande- 
lUr :  a  frame  or  apparatus  with  branches  for  holding  candles ; 
fiortif,  a  movable  wooden  parapet  (Encyc,  Brit^  I797)« 

1786  Lamps,  branches,  or  chandeliers,  (as  we  now  modishly  call  them,)  were 
adorned  with  the  6owcrs  then  most  in  season:  Stukelby,  PaUeogr.  Sacra, 
p.  69.  [T.]  1814  The  grand  saloon  u... lighted  by  a  profusion  of  elegant 
chandeliers:  Alpine  Sketches,  ch.  i,  p.  t2.  1842  [the  hghtning)  danced  on 

the  brass  chandelier:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  236  (1865).  1M5  the  great 
chandelier-like  cactus:  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle,  ch.  xv.  p.  336.  *18TO  the 
grounds  were. ..illuminated  with  splendid  chandeliers:  Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  19, 
p.  7/2.  [St.]  1878  The  entertainment  Would  be  more  poetic  than  a  ball  under 
chandeliers'.  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xi.  p.  88. 


CHAOS 

chanfiron,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  "  The  name  of  an  Italian 
coyne,  worth  about  xx  d." 

161T  ft  chanfiron  of  Nafdes  Da  giuen]  for  one  and  thirtic  soldi :  F.  Moktsor, 
Itin.,  Pt.  I.  p.  193. 

[From  It.  cianfrotu, Banfrone,<^" rtA  ruddocks,  pelfe,  coin, 
or  crowns"  (Florio).] 

chank,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.,  and  Skt.  fankka :  a 
large  kind  of  turbinated  sefa  shell  or  conch,  used  in  Hindoo 
temples  as  a  vessel  or  a  horn,  and  also  cut  into  ornamental 
rings,  cameos,  &c.,  found  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 
[Yule] 

1678  There  are  others  they  call  chanquo ;  the  shells  of  which  are  the  Modicr 
Pearl:  Frvkr,  E.  India,  333  (t«^).    (Yule)  1T37  produces  Cotton,  Cora, 

coais  Cloth,  and  Chonk:  A.  Hamilton,  Etat  ImUa,  i.  131.    [i2.J       1TS4  Ex- 
a  foundation,  where  chanks  were  buried  with  accustomed 


pended  towards 
ceremonies :  In  J. 


leeler's  Madnu,  ill.  147  (1861X    \it.\ 


^chanson,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  song,  lay,  ballad;  chanson  d  boin, 
a.  drinking-song;  chanson  d'atmntr,  a  love-song;  chanson  dt 
geste,  a  ballad  of  romance. 

1816  There's  an  amiable  cluauon  for  you — all  impromptu :  Bv&ON.  in  Moore's 
L^,  Vol.  III.  p.  390  (1839).  1886   would  that  thou  hadst  some  chanson  or 

courtly  compliment  to  cnase  the  cloud  which  hovers  on  the  brow  of  our  much- 
loved  daughter  of  Austria !  Lord  Bkaconspibld.  Viv.  Gnjf,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  x. 
p.  4^5  (1881).  1BS3  What  shall  we  say  to  the  hearty  out-break  of  her  cJkmiueH 
a  lmrt..A  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  105.  1868   read  me  one  of  his  stateliest 

songs,andafteritagay£j|a«tw>i:0.wrHoLMBS,..4<>tar..Sms4/'.  Tailt.'nu.p.  tSi 
(1886X  1688  the  fine  old  duumn  Jtetste  the  "  Poema  del  Cid  " :  St.  Jamuit 
Com.,  Feb.  9.  p.  6.  1886  This  c^Mtam  merely  tells  one  of  the  many  current 

Iwends  about  the  proper  solution  of  the  dm'Htttet:  Sat.  Rn.,  Aug.  9,  p.  188/1. 
loB7  A  soldier  oif  the  seventeenth  century  accompanies  his  cAansim  d'mmtmr 
with  a  guitar:  AtMnueum,  Oct.  31,  p.  S43/t. 

ehaoBonette,  .r^.:  Fr.:  a  light,  short  chanson,  a  slight 
song. 

1866  some  nuscUerous  chansonette  out  of  the  Quarder  Latin :  OtnoA, 
Siratkmort,  Vol.  L.  ch.  v.  p.  70. 

chanBonnier,  masc.  sb.  (fem.  -tire) :  Fr. :  a  composer  of 
songs  or  ballads. 

1887  A  few  piece*  of  spontaneous  inspiratbn...had  led  us  to  believe  that  thci* 
was  in  M.  Richepin  the  stuff  for  a  popular  eAoMPfMHifrx  AtktnawH,  Jan.  i. 
p.  it/t. 

dianterelle,  .r^. 
mushroom. 

1797  The  chantarcllus,  or  cMantartU*  agaric:  Rneyc.  Brit..  s.v.  Agaricus. 
1868  a  little  back  then,  and  now  the  fourth  [string  of  the  violin]  is  dead,  and  the 
cfuuttertU*  \i.t.  first  string]  sings  like  a  lazk — misery  I  H.  R.  Hawbis.  in  Gent. 
Mag.,  Oct,  f.  333. 

chanticleer,  cbannteelere  (^  —  .c),  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Fr. 
ChanU-cier,=' Sing-clear':  a  proper  name  coined  for  a  male 
domestic  fowl  or  cock  (Ga/ius  zallinacetis),  in  the  epic  of 
Reynard  the  Fox;  a  cock  or  cockerel. 

[abt.  1386  she  had  a  cok  highte  Chauntedere,  |  In  all  the  land  of  crowing  n'as 
hispere:  Chadcbr,  C.  T^NoniusP.  roySr,  14855 (1856).  1481  Chaunteder: 
"  "  "  .  —  . .        1S08  Chaunteclere,  our  coke,  | 

...,  .'hyl.  Starvwe,  49s,  Wks.,  Vol.  L 
p.  66  (1843).  1600  My  Lungs  be»n  to  crow  like  Chanticleere :  bHAKS.. 
AtY.L.ft,VLj,y>.       1687  crowing  Chanticleera  in  cloistered  walls :  Drtdem, 


Fr.:  treble  bell,  treble  string;  a  kind  of 


Caxton.  RtyHcird  the  Fox,  p.  9  (1880).]  awo  %.u«uu.wi«..^  vu.  ^ju^..^  ■ 
Must  tell  what  is  of  the  docke :  J.  Skbltoh,  PhyL  Sfarvae,  49s,  Wks.,  Vol.  L 
_    ^z  /.» .  _\         1600  My  Lungs  be^^  to  crow  like  Chanticlei —  "^ - 

Hind  &>  Pantk,,  Ilk  roia. 

chaoosh,  chaoush,  chaoux.    Turk.    See  chians. 

*ctaao8  {J.-,  ch-  as  k-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  yoo*,  in  Gk. 
Mythol.  the  universe  in  its  earliest  state.  Tlie  English 
senses  t  and  2  are  from  the  Greek,  the  second  and  histori- 
cally later  sense  ('abyss',  'void',  'space')  being  probably 
prior  etymologically.  The  Eng.  metaph.  senses  3  and  4  are 
derived  fr.  sense  i. 

I.    the  uncreated  universe,  "matter  unformed  and  void". 

1631  More  oner  take  away  oidn  from  all  thynges  what  shulde  than  remaynef 
Certes  nothynge  finally,  except  some  man  wolde  imagine  Clutos'.  whiche  of  some 
is  expounde  a  coniiise  mixture:  Elvot,  Gmtemomr,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  VoL  i.  p.  3 
(1880).  1678 — 80  a  huge  ilfovorid  misshapen  heape...  The  very  selfe  same 

that  poetts  chaos  do  cleape:  Gab.  Hakvbv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  133  (t884X  1690  in 
the  wide  wombe  of  the  world  there  lyes,  |  In  hateniil  darknes  and  in  deepe 
horrore  |  An  huge  etemall  Chaos,  which  supptyes  |  The  substaunces  of  natures 
fruitful!  progenyes:  SrBNS.,  F.  Q.,  ill.  vL  36.  1698  beauty  dead,  black  chaos 
comes  again:  Smaks.,  Ven.  and  Ad.,  loio.  1600  the  strife  at  Chaci  then  did 
cease,  |  When  better  light  then  Nature's  did  arriue :  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  v. 
5,  Wks.,  p.  253  (z6i6).  1608  But  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  was 
nothing  txit  a  chaos,  that  is  to  say,  all  things  in  confusion  and  disorder ;  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1033.  l607  first  shall  the  whole  Machin  of  the  world, 

heauen,  earth,  sea,  and  ayre,  returae  to  the  mishapen  house  of  Chaos,  then  the 
least  vacuum  be  found  in  Nature:  A.  Brewkr,  Lingua,  iv,  x,  sig.  G4f^.  1619 
Demogorgon  obseruing  that  vncreated  Chaos,  or  Hyla,  or  first  Matter,  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  Power., .the  Sonne  of  Demogorgon. ..stretched  forth  his  band.-.to 
help  herTrauell:  Purchas,  Microcosmns,  ch.  IviiL  p.  564.        1632  darke 
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ms  vpoo  cbe  face  of  the  earth  to  the  CkoMi  Pbacham,  Cmw^.  Gent.^  di.  xiii. 
5.  1640  brought  out  light  out  of  the  deadly  ^de  J  Of  darkest  OiaoB; 

loRB,  Phil.  Po.^  I.  40  (1647).  1603    This  fine  vir^n  water^  or  Chacs^ 


p.  145.  1640  brought  out  light  out  of  the  deadly  ^de  J  Of  darkest  OiaoB; 

H.  MORB,  Phil.  Po.^  I.  40  (1647).  1603    This  fine  vir^n  water^  or  Chacs^ 

was  the  s*€and  fiaturt  from  God  himself:  J.  Gaulk,  Mag-astro-nuoicer^  p.  41. 


16M — 6  the  Chaos  had  the  seeds  of  all  creatures,  oiid  wanted  only  the  Spirit  s 
motion  to  produce  them:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  18/1J1M7). 
""  Nieht  I  And  Ckaot,  ancestors  of  Nature,  no"' 


lieht  I 
.  Z.,  II 


11  Etc 
:haot. 


^ou  there  Is  fixed  a  ereatchaos:  Rhtimt  Tttt.,  Luke, 
t-killine  Night...  Vast  sin'Concealinff  chaos :  Shaks., 
and  loolce  what  other  thing  soever  oesidcs  commeth 


IMT    where  eldest 

Antinky:  Milton,  P.  Z.,  ii.  895,  p.  77  (>70s).  1681  that  first  ciaas,  that 

lump  of  darkness,  out  of  which  God  nude  all  things:  Th.  Goodwin,  iVkt.,  in 
Nichors  Ser.  Stand.  Dhnius,  Vol.  i.  p.  aig  (>3<iX 

I  a.    personifieel. 

1667  CAoM  Umpire  sits,  |  And  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray  )  By  which 
he  reigns:  Milton,  P.  L.,  11.  907,  p.  78  (170SX 

2.  abyss,  void,  space,  "void  and  formless  Infinite",  vast 
chasm  or  gulf,  yawnmg  cavity. 

158S  Betwene  us  and  you  there  is  fixed  a 
xvi.  26.  1S94  O  comfort-killing  Night...  \ 
Liicrece,  767.  1603    and  loolce  what  other  thing 

within  the  cnaos  of  this  monsters  mouthy. ..downe  it  goes  all  incontinently:  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  975,  1640  kke  to  comets  bright  { In  our  blew  Chaot: 
H.  MoKB,  SongtfScul,  in.  L  8,  p.  »i  (1647).  1667  the  Gulph  |  Of  Tar- 

tarus, which  ready  opens  wide  |  His  fiery  Ckaat  to  receive  their  fall :  MiLTOH, 
P.  J..,  VL  55,  p.  Ill  (1705X 

3.  absolute  confusion,  superlative  disorder,  state  of  utter 
disorder. 

1663  So  that  they  are  confused  in  their  studies,  and  make  lather  a  rude  chaos 
then  a  perfecte  arte  of  Chirurgerye:  T.  Galb,  Inst.  Chtrurr.,  sig.  Q  n  v». 
IBtS  for  warres  disorderlie  vsed,  is  the  Ckaci  of  confusion:  R.  Barrrt,  Theor. 
tfWamt,  Bk.  1.  p.  7.  1600  a  cbaos,  and  confused  heape  of  all  wickednesse : 
K.  Cawdkav,  Trtas.  t^fSimilies^jo.  377.  1606  This  chaos,  when  degree  is 

suffocate,  {  Follows  the  choking:  Smaks.,  Tnil.,  i.  3,  125,  1623  a  Chaos  of 
blindnesse  would  repossess  vs  again :  Pbacham,  Com^.  G*Hi.,  ch.  v.  p.  36. 
bef.  1688  [See  UMl.  1660  Already  was  the  ihaluH  Ntttun  |  Into  a  wild 

and  deform  d  Cluua  brought :  A.  Cowley,  King't  Kttum,  p.  7.  16TB  turn 

the  World  into  a  mere  Ckaot,  In  point  of  Morality:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  RtUg. 
Affeal,  Bk.  n.  ch.  iii.  |  3,  p.  31.  bef.  1738  There  had  been  (if  the  Rye  Plot 
haa  succeeded)  a  perfect  Cnaos :  R.  North,  ExamtH,  11.  v.  iio^.  389  (1740). 
1868  amid  bloodsoed,  misery,  and  misrule,  which  seemed  to  turn  Europe  into  a 
duos:  C  KiNCSLKV,  Hermits,  p.  5  (1679X  1886  The  materials.. .are  many 

of  them  in  a  state  of  mere. chaos:  Athtnttum,  Sept.  19,  p.  366/1. 

4.  a  confused  heap  or  mass,  anything  in  an  extremely 
confiised  state. 

1698  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part,  |  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd 
hear-whelp :  Shaks.,  ///  Htn.  VI.,  iii.  i,  161.  1619  Confound  the  streete, 
witbC^mofoUbraules:  YLmitok,  FalLAnai.,ii%.K7V.  16M  then  began 
this  which  was  before. ..but  as  an  vnsetled  and  confused  Chaos,  to  reoeiue  a  Bis- 
positioa,  forme,  and  order:  Capt.  J.  Smith    Wks.,  p.  661  (1884).  b^  1631 

oft  did  we  grow,  |  To  be  two  Chaosses:  J.  Donne,  Pimns,  p.  35  (i6<9X  1641 
This  shadowed  figure  assooo  as  the  vesseil  is  uken  from  the  fire,  retumes  to  its 
ashes  again  and  vanisheth  away,  becoming  a  Chaos,  and  confused  matter :  John 
Frsnch,  Art  Distill,  Bk.  v.  p.  137  (1651).  1697  but  for  Escf,  that  unfinish'd 
Lump,  that  Chaos  of  Humanity,  1^1  use  him:  Vanbrugh,  Esof,  iv.  Wks., 
VoL  L  p.  359(1776).  1886  The  room  was  a  small  chaos  of  trunks  and  boxes: 
L.  Halbt,  Col.  Endtrh^s  Wi/t,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  iii.  p.  33a. 

chaoua:  Arab.    See  ooffiBe. 

chap(a) :  Anglo-Ind.    See  chop. 

ehapa,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  thin  plate  of  metal ;  hence,  a  facet. 

1688  I>iamondes...which  have  their  chapas  and pointesdeane:  R,HAKLt;vT, 
Diven  Voyagtt,  p.  165  (1850)1 

chaparoon(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ehaporon. 

chapar(r)al,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  chaparral:  a  thicket  of  ever- 
green oak  (cfutparra) ;  hence,  an  entangled  thorny  thicket 

1847  a  man  lost  in  a  chaparral  is  by  far  worse  off  than  one  lost  in  the  prairie : 
A.  WisLizBNUS,  Tomr  N.  Mexico,  p.  63  (1848).  —  The  Intermediate  plain  is 
for  the  greater  |»rt  covered  with  chaparral:  io.,  p.  65.  18. .  you  see  that  rock 
that's  grown  so  bristly  |  With  chaparral  and  tan:  Brst  Hartb,  HawKs  Nest. 

chapattee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chupatty. 
*cluipean,  pi.  chapeanx,  sb. :  Fr. :  hat,  hood,  bonnet 

1B3S  shapeauae:  Lord  Bkrhers,  Froissart,  1.  431,  p.  7(6(1813).  1663 

to  memory  of  which  service  he  had  given  him,  for  the  crest  of  his  anus,  a  diapeau 
with  wings,  to  denote  the  Mercuriousness  of  tiiis  messen^r:  Fuller,  WoruUet, 
VoL  II.  p.  154  (1840).  1826  rallied  with  unmerciful  spirit  the  unfortunate  Von 
Bemstom  for  not  naving  yet  mounted  the  all-perfect  chapeau:  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii.ch.iL  p.  394(1881).  1641  their  respective  elkaftaux 
have  come  from  the  atelier  of  Herbnult :  Lady  Blbssington,  Idler  in  France, 
VoL  1.  p.  371.  1863  her  own  battered  blowsy  old  chaieaMf  with  its  limp 
s:  Thackeray,  Pkilif,  VoL  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  137  (iKfy 


cliapean(z)  \i»a,phr. :  Fr. :  hat(s)  off. 

abL  17B4  Time  was,  when  Britons  to  the  boxes  came,  |  Quite  spnice,  and 
dU^ean  ias  I  address'd  eadi  dame :  Gasricx,  £/il.  to  Fidding^s  Coti-Naturtd 
Man,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  90  (1606). 

ehspeau  bras,  more  correctly  ehapeati  de  bras,  phr. :  Fr. : 
a  bat  which  can  be  flattened  and  held  under  the  arm  {bras). 

1776  While  the  other  on  which  his  camayrus  appear  |  Holds  a  thing  called  a 
elufeau  de  bras  at  his  ear :  C.  Anstev,  Electi^  Ball,^  Wks.,  p.  330  (1808). 
1894  A  ckapeau  bras  and  sword  necessarily  completed  his  equipment;  Scott, 
KedgattHtlel,  Let.  v.  p.  50  (rSieX  1861  a  court  suit  of  violet  silk,  a  dnas 

sword,  a  ekafieam  6rae,  and  his  hair  fell  dressed  on  one  side:  J.  W.  Croker, 
Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  IL  p.  84  (1857). 


CHAPUDRA 
chapeau  de  bergtoe,/>i.r. :  Fr.:  shepherdess'  hat 
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1818  Mr.  Crawley's  sister,  with  her  chapeau  de  bergere  in  one  hand,  her 
watering  pot  in  the  other:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  VoL  u.  ch.  L  p.  30 
(1819). 

chapeau  sous  le  loas,  phr. :  Fr. :  hat  under  his  arm. 

1788  intended  to  begin  a  ronnd  of  visits  on  loot,  chafeau  sons  U  tras: 
Gibeon,  Li/i  &•  Lett.,  p.  303  (1869X 

*chapeUe  ardente,  phr.:  Fr.,  /tV.  'burning  chapel':  a 
chapel  illuminated  for  lying-in-state. 

bef.  1868  The  coffin  was  carefully  lowered  between  decks,  and  placed  io  the 
chatelle  ardente  which  had  been  prepared  at  Toulon  for  iu  reception :  Thacke- 
ray, Sec.  Fun.  0/ Napoleon,  p.  31^  (1879).       1883  The  coffin  was  conveyed  in 
lea  for  the  *      •   •      •  ....        .     . 


[  for  the  time  being  into  a  dkafelle  anUnfe: 


Fasten  Letters,  Vol.  u.  No.  656,  p.  416  (1874).        U9S  A  goodly  king  io  robes 
_.   •  i.i_  J.  I.   ' '^le  upper  part  like  a  Roman  palliament,  I  Indeed  a  chaperon, 
LE,  On/  Garter,  Wks.,  p.  586/1  (1861).  1619    their 

9,  Frouzes,  Falses,  Puffes,  and  Dresses:  Purchas,  Micro- 


a  first-class  saloon  carriage,  tiim< 
Standard,  Sept.  4,  p.  5/6. 

*chaperon,  sb. :  Fr. 

1.  a  hood,  a  covering  for  the  head  or  head  and  shoulders, 
esp.  part  of  the  full  dress  of  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

abt.  1880  tweie  cotis  or  kirtlis  wi|i-outen  hood  aod  a  girdil  &  a  hrech  &  a 
chaperon  to  pe  girdel :  WvcLir  (t),  Rule  ^St.  Francis,  ch.  li.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's 
UnfrinUd  Eng.  Wks.  ^  Wyclif,  p.  40(1880)1  1470  your  geer  ys  send  to 
you,  as  Thomas  Stampes  sayth,  savyng  Mylsents  geer  and  the  shafeson  \sie\ : 

Fasten  Letters,  Vol.  IL  No.  65 -^" 

most  richly  dight,  IThe  upgerp 

for  such  it  was:  Peele, 

Rebatoes,  Chaparoones, 

cosmus,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  358.  1630  Smocks,  headtires,  apron.<s,  shadowes,  sbapa- 

roons:  John  Taylor,  Wis.,  sig.  D  5  f/s.  —  Her  Shapperoones,  her  Perriwigs 

and  Tires :  ii. ,  sig.  Kk  Ar-li.      1683  his  head  and  face  cover'd  with  a  Chaperon, 

out  of  which  ther  are  but  two  holes  to  look  through:  Howell,  Lett.,  v.  xliv. 

p.4S(i645X 

I  o.    See  quotation. 

1681  CAoylrrm.. .among  Heralds  it  is  that  little  Escotcheon  which  is  fixed  in 
the  fore-head  of  the  Horses  that  draw  the  Heise:  Blodnt,  Glosstgr.  1696 

Philups,  World  0/ Words. 

2.  a  man  who  escorts  a  woman  ■,  hence,  fem.  chaperoness, 
a  woman  who  is  taking  care  of  a  man. 

[1633  mynredous  ckaferoness,  I  trust  thee  the  better  for  that:  Webster, 
Devils  Law  Case,  L  3.]  1767    I  had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with 

her,  and  was  \itt  ckaferon:  Sterne,  Letters,  Na  cxvt  Wks.,  p.  783/t  (1839). 

3.  a  married  or  aged  woman  who  acts  as  an  escort  to  a 
single  woman.  Sometimes  partly  Anglicised  as  chaperone 
{—  —  IL).  Hence,  chaperonage  (a  rare  Eng.  coinage),  the 
care  of  a  chaperon. 

1764  I  send  this  by  the  coach,  with  the  last  volume  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
for  its  chaperon :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  375  (1857).  1777  WUl 
you  like,  when  your  daughters  are  to  go  about,  to  trust  them  to  chaperons  :  ib., 
VoL  VL  p.  443.  VtSi  The  person  alluded  to  was  a  perfectly  fit  chaperon 

for  any  young  lady  to  appear  with  In  public:  M.  Edcewosth,  Belinda,  VoL  i. 


ch.  L  p.  15  (1833).  1813  to  whom  I  would  have  undertaken  to  be  ckaferoH : 

—  /'A/nMuyir,  VoL  I.  p.  330  (1833). 

dress  of  the  newest  fashion:  Miss  Adsten,  NortkaHger  Abbey,  Vol.  i.  p.  )8. 


1818    her  chaperon  was  provided  with  a 


1878  Her  ckaferon  had  not  wished  her  to  play :  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  L  p.  4. 

1829  Under  the  unrivalled  chaperonage  of  the  countess  they  had  played 
their  popuUr  pans  without  a  single  blunder:  Lord  BBACONsriBLO,  Younr 
Dnke,  BIc.  1.  ch.  iL  (L.)  1883  three  unmarried  ladies.. .going  out  to  India 
under  the  chaperonage  of  one  of  the  married  ladles :  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraps, 
VoL  u.  ch.  iv.  p.  114. 

4.  a  protectress. 

1838  Lord  Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  I.    [L.] 

5.  female  exhibitor  in  show  houses  (Latham), 
chaperoness.    See  diaperon  2. 

cbapin,  chapiney.    SeecbopiBe'. 

chappar,  sb.:  Pers.  fr.  Turk.  ehapmttk,''^to  gallop':  a 
swift  courier. 

1684  the  King  dispatch'd  away  certun  Ckatfars  or  Courriers :  J.  P.,  Tr. 
Tavtmitr's  Trav.,  VoL  I.  Bk.  v.  p.  305.  —  The  PosU  or  Skaffars  m  those 
that  carry  the  Kings  dispatches  to  the  (lOvemours  of  Provinces:  ib.,  p.  333. 
1738  Chafpar,  a  courier  of  the  Icing  of  Persia,  who  carries  dispatches  from  court 
to  the  provmces  and  from  the  provinces  to  court:  (Chambers,  CycL 

chippaw,  sb.:  Pers.  chape :  a  plundering  expedition. 

1838  manjr  horrid  barbarities  are  committed  on  their  chappows;  Kmtilbask, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xviii.  p.  177.  1840  The  Belbis... every  now  and  then  amuse  the 

neighbouring  districts.. .with  a  ckuppow,  as  the  highlajiders  used  to  descend  fimn 
their  hills  on  the  low  lands :  Frassk,  Koordistan,  drv..  Vol.  i.  Let.  iii.  p.  63. 
1884  The  Khan  of  Kuchan...sent  out  a  ckappom  of^a  hundred  horsemen  to  seize 


whatever  com,  cattle,  or  horses  they  could  find  in  the  outlying  Turcoman  villages : 
Edm,  O'Donovan,  Merv,  ch.  xiv.  p.  ijo  (New  York). 

chapudra:  Anglo-Ind.    See chabootra. 
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CHAR-A-BANC 


It 


*char-&^baac,  s6. :  Fr. :  wagonette,  a  light  cart  or  open 
carnage  generally  with  several  benches  for  passengers  facing 
the  horses,  and  a  box  for  the  driver.    See  cnaise-k-banc. 

1816  one  of  the  countnr  carriages  (a  char-ii-banc):  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Li/ie^ 
Vol.  Uh  P*  s56(i633X  —  the  subsequent  jolting  of  the  char-ii-banc :  id.,  p.  358. 
IMSl  a  Ught  sort  of  carriage,  caA\ed  ckar^-6aMc,  consisting  of  two  flexiole  bars 
on  four  wheels,  dravm  by  one  horse,  two  or  three  people  sit  upon  these  bars  side- 
ways, and  a  driver  in  front:  L.  Sihokd,  Stmiztrlana,  Vol.  i.  p.  98.  1836  On 
my  arrival  at  Como  I  immediately  took  a  charabanc,  and  crossed  by  a  most 
romandc  and  beautiful  road :  Refi.  tma  RamhU  to  Germany,  p.  178.  1888 

a  nice  char-A-banc  drawn  by  twro  i^icy  grey  horses:  LiORD  SaltouNi  Sera^, 
"Vol.  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  107. 

charabe:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  carabe. 

^character  (x  r.  z.),  s3, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  caract^re^  or  direct  fr. 
Lat  characUr  (Gk.  x'^^'^'^P)  •  ^^  impression,  mark,  sign, 
figure,  letter,  characteristic,  peculiar  nature,  peculiar  style. 
The  fonn  caracte  (Fr.  Canute)  is  early  and  obsolete. 

1.  impression,  mark,  figure. 

abL  1886  Caracter  thet  is  prente  y<liped,  |  Nys  non  of  elitnge :  W.  dh 
Shorbham,  p.  9  (Percy  Soc,  T849X.  abt  1400  And  he  shal  make  alle...for  to 
haue  a  caracter  \v. I.  carect,  carecte)  in  the  ri|t  bond,  or  in  her  forhedis :  Wydiffite 
BibU^  Apocal.,  xiii.  1:6.  1697  A  Clu/t  is  a  charecter  set  on  a  rule  at  the  be- 

ginning of  a  verse:  Th.  Mori,ev,  M^u,^  p.  3.  1698    and  betweene  euer]^ 

twoo  lynes  is  placed  the  Charactar  of  liie  Planet  which  hath  the  Dominion  in 
that  place:  F.  Wither,  Tr.  Dariofs  Aitrolog.,  sig.  F  3  p*.  16iO  As  if  a 

man  should  impresse  any  character,  or  stamp  upon  wax,  paste,  or  any  such  like 
matter:  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.^  sig.  B  8  1^(1647).  1608  to  deduce  a  Gtniut 

down  from  heaven,  and  intice  it  by  certain  characters  and  figures :  J.  Gaulb, 
Mag-asiro-mam^er^  p.  34.  1663  Nor  are  these  remarkable  Signatures  made 
and  described  by  Chaunce,  (for  there  is  a  certaine  /^rpt^dSmrr  which  leades  on  alt 
things  to  their  end^  and  which  makes  nothing  but  to  some  purpose,)  but  are  ^ 
Characters  and  Figures  of  those  Starrs^  by  whom  they  are  principally  governed, 
and  with  these  particular  Stamps'.  £.  Ashmolb.  Theat,  Chem.  Brit..  AnaoL, 

464.  16o7  our  Characters  en2Tav*d  together  upon  the  Tree  of  Bonigon : 

!>.,  Tr.  Lett.  o/Voiturt^  No.  15,  Vol  i.  p.  24. 

2.  a  carved,  written,  or  printed  letter  of  an  alphabet  or 
a  syllabarium ;  one  of  an  ordinary  system  of  signs  or  figures 
representing  numerals  (as  o^  i>  2,  3 ;  I,  II,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M). 

1502  he  ought  to  examen  hym  of  alt  fals  by  leves,  as  of  sorceryes  of  wrytyngesi 
of  caracters,  ofinvocatyons  of  divelleSf  &c  :  A  C,  Ordinarye  of  Christen  Men, 
Pt.  II.  ch.  V.  sig.  k  ii  r".  1680  with  what  caracters  so  euer  they  be  written : 

Palscr.,  fot.  V  ro,  1661  the  true  characters  or  foumes  of  the  Utopiane 

letters:  Robinson.  Tr.  Mote's  Utopia,  p.  16S  (1869X  1679  All  Numbers 
may  b<£e  expressed  by  these  Characters  following:  Digces,  Stratiot.,  p.  i. 
1600  they  haue  a  peculiar  language,  and  letters  or  caracters  to  themsefues: 
R.  Hakluvt,   Voyages^  Vol.  iii.  p.  124.  1601    Pa/amedes.,. Added  fouxe 

more  in  these  characters  following,  9.  B.  4.  X :  Holland,  Tr.  P/tn.  N.  H., 
Bk,  7.  ch,  56,  Vol.  I.  p.  187.  1617   MI  rather  bear  the  brand  of  all  that's 

past,  I  In  capital  characters  upon   my  brow:   MidolbtoNj  .^oir  Quar.^  v.   x, 

tears,  ' 

bef.        ^  _     ,  _ 

fchcdule  of  her  nocent  charms,  |  And  binding  characters,  through  which  she 

wounds  I  Her  puppets,  the  sigiUa  <^  her  witchcraft;  B.  JONSON,  Setd Ske^ktrd, 

ii.  1,  Wks.,  p.  500/3  <i8«o).  1664  The  SftctacUt  with  which  the  Start  |  He 

reads  in  smallest  Characters:  S.  Butlsk,  Jiudiirat,  Pt.  ii.  Cant.  iii.  p.  i6i. 

3.  a  written  alphabet  or  syllabarium. 

lBt8  Marseilles,  which  is  sayd  to  have  bene  inhabited  first  by  the  Greekes, 
and  fiom  them  to  have  had  the  Greeke  character:  Spens.,  State  IrtLy  Wks., 
p.  foAli  (1883).  bef.  1616    It  is  in  the  Syrian  Character:  Bead.  &  Ft., 

Eld.  Bra.,  i.  a,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  404  (171 1).  1642  SlavoHtqtu  tongut,  which... 
hath  this  prerogative  to  have  tno  Cnaraetert:  Howell,  liulr.  For.  Trav., 
p.  5«(i8«9)- 

30.    handwriting. 

1609  You  know  the  character  (of  a  letter]  to  be  your  brothCT*!:  Shaxs., 
K.  Ltar,  i.  a.  «& 

3  ^.    a  cipher.    See  earaches. 

1664  He  hath  given  my  lord  a  character,  and  will  oblige  my  lord  to  corre- 
spond with  him :  Pbpys,  Diary,  July  15.    (C  E.  D.] 

4.  peculiar  nature  or  condition. 

16S0  an  old  common  objection,  what  need  there  could  be  of  a  Characitr,  and 
spiritual  grace,  to  exercise  corpoial  Acts :  Brent,  Tr.  Soav/i  Hist.  Counc, 
Trtni,  Bk.  viii.  p.  686  (1676).  1640    Wherefore  in  our  own  souls  we  do 

possesse  |  Free  forms  and  immateriall  characters:  H.  Moke,  Song  0/ Soul,  in. 
li,  36,  p.  338  (1647X  1646  imprint  a  dangerous  Character  on  such  as  arrive 

unto  it:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttud.  Ef.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xii.  p.  179  (1686).  1667  less 
expressinglThe  character  of  that  Dominion  giv'n  |  O'er  other  Creatures:  Milton, 
P.  L.,  VUL  545.  p.  3<»  O705X 

4  a.    feature,  distinctive  attribute. 

4^.    moral  and  intellectual  constitution. 

1738  Those  Natives  who  live  high  up  the  River,  have  a  much  l>etter  Charac- 
ter  than  they  had  formerly :  F.  Moore,  Trav.  A/r.,  p.  laa.  bef.  1744  Of 
the  Characters  of  Women:  Pope,  Mor.  Ess.,  11.  headiug.  1767  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  moral  character',  Warburton,  Pope's  IVhs.,  VoL  L  p.  vii. 

5.  a  personage,  an  actor  in  a  history  or  drama. 

1681    Whimsies ;  or,  a  new  cast  of  Characters :  Clitus,  Title.  1698 

J.  Collier,  Etff.  Stage,  p.  200.    [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1713    Htmtr  has 


t,  I  In  capital  characters  upon  my  brow:  Midolbton.  Fair  Quar.,  v.  t, 

«.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  158(1885).  abt  1630  For  sure  so  well  instructed  are  my 

•%,  I  That  they  would  ntly  fall  in  order'd  characters:  Milton,  Passion,  49. 

1637    While  she  sits  reading  bv   the   glow-worm's  light...   The  baneful 


CHARISMA 

excelled  all  the  Heroic  Poets  that  ever  wrote,  in  the  Multitude  and  Variety  of  hb 
Characters :  Spectator,  No.  973,  Jan.  13,  p.  391/1  (Morley).  *187S  a  catholic 
and  generous  character:  CartUff  Times,  June  96.    [St] 

50.  a  part  assigned  to  an  actor  in  a  drama,  a  rdle ;  also, 
metaph.  In  phrases,  in  fAar<K'&r,='appropriate',  out  of 
character,='^  inappropriate'. 

bef.  1783  The  chief  honour  of  the  magistrate  oonsisa  in  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  his  character  by  suitable  actions :  Attbrburv.    [T.] 

6.  reputation,  esp.  for  chastity  (of  females). 

1614  His  lady  aip  she  shall  lose  her  character:  J.  CHAHBBaLAIH,  in  Cntri 
*•  Tima  o/yas.  I.,  Vol  1.  p.  tm  (1848X  181B  They  were...a  fiunfly  whoa 
Emma  knew  well  by  character:  J.  Austsh,  Emm*,  VoL  u  ch.  iiL  p.  18  (1833). 
*1876  whose  chanjcter  for  probity  and  for  business  capacity;  TYmtt,  Hay  99. 
tSt) 

7.  description. 

1540  The  fint  Figure  of  the  partes  of  women,  Mth  the  declaration  and 
caracters  of  the  same:  Kavnald,  Birth  Stan.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  68  (1613).  bef. 
1788  both  Sides  cannot  be  in  the  right,  but  the  late  Earl  of  MiddUton's  Chaiacier 
may  fit  them,  which  is  honest  Men  and  Knave* :  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  in. 
(«74o)- 

70.  a  short  literary  sketch  of  a  type  of  human  tempera- 
ment and  manners,  in  the  style  of  Theophrastus. 

1638  Mi£ro.cosmogra^hi4j  or,  A  Peece  of  the  worid  discovered ;  in  Essayes 
and  Characters:  J.  Earle,  Title.  1739  show'rs  of  Sermons,  Characters, 

Essays :  Pope,  Dnstciad,  u.  361. 

7  b.    outward  impress  of  inward  qualities. 

1601  yet  of  thee  |  I  will  beleeue  thou  hast  a  minde  that  su>t<*l  With  this  thy 
fiure  and  outward  charracter :  Shaks.,  7^.  .A7.^  i.  3,  51.  1607  Whatharme 
can  your  beesome  Conspectuities  ^leane  out  of  this  Charracter :  —  Coriol. ,  ii.  1, 71. 
—  1  paint  him  in  tiie  Character :  sb.,  v.  4,  38. 

8.  written  testimonial  given  to  a  servant  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment 

1808  Lady  Spiatt...bad  taken  a  discharged  servant  of  Mrs.  Leslie's  without 
applying  for  the  character :  Lord  Lvtton,  iff  Novel,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  v.  (C  E.  D.| 

''charade,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  puzzle  in  which  a  word  which  is  to 
be  guessed,  and  each  syllable  thereof  (which  itself  constitotes 
a  word),  is  described  in  a  more  or  less  oracular  manner: 
sometimes  the  puzzle  constitutes  a  dramatic  representation, 
the  descriptions  of  the  word  to  be  guessed  being  indicated  in 
dramatic  scenes  or  tableaux  vivants. 

1778  [He] /£<M»»i...rebus's  and  charades  with  chips  of  poetry:  Hor.  Wal- 
pole,  Letters,  Vol.  VIL  p.  54  (1858).  1778    But  turned  to  flat,  unmeaning 

bards,  |  In  sonnets,  riddles,  and  Charardt :  C  Anstev,  Envy.  Wks.,  p.  314 
(1808).  1786  And  all  her  "little  senate"  own  |  She  made  the  bext  chaiade  m 
town :  H.  MoRB,  Florio,  600,  p.  39.  1816  What  a  |nty  that  I  must  not  write 
this  beautiful  charade  into  my  book :  J.  Austkn,  Emma,  VoL  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  68 
(1833).  1868  The  laaer  was  playing  a  part  in  a  charade  to  the  admiiation  of 
all  present:  C.  Rbadb,  Hard  Cask,  VoL  i.  p.  t8i. 

charag,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  kharij:   caratch  (^.  v.). 

1738  Charag,  the  tribute  which  Christians  and  Jews  pay  to  the  grand 
signior,...of  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  francs >mnM.:  Chaubbrs,  CycX. 

diarapa,  sb. ;  diaiapella,  sb. :  Amer.  Sp.    See  quot 

1861  we  found  a  smaller  kind  of  tonic  called  Charafella  better  and  mof« 
tender  than  the  large  turtle  which  i*  called  Charafa :  Hbrhoon,  Amaian, 
VoL  I.  p.  198  (1854). 

charat :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  carat. 

charatsch:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  caratdL 

*charg4  d'affaires, /An:  Fr., /</.  'charged  with  affairs': 
an  official  representative  of  a  foreign  country  of  a  lower 
grade  than  an  ambassador  and  a  minister;  the  officer  in 
charge  Of  the  embassy  in  the  absence  of  the  ambassador  or 
minister. 

1768  Keith  is  rather  inclined  to  go  to  Turin,  as  Chnrri  d'Affmts:  Lord 
Chestbrpibld,  Letters,  VoL  IL  No.  196,  p.  533  (>774X  1788  In  conversaiioo 
yesterday  with  M.  d'Asp,  the  charge  des  affaires  of  Sweden  :  J.  Adams,  Wks., 
Vol.  viil.  p.  130  (1853):  1806  our  author  returned  to  Turin,  and  again  resumed 
the  functions  oi  chargi  d'affaires:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  8.  p.  359.  1816  had  the 
advice  of  the  British  charge  d'affaires  been  followed.. .they  liad  been  deposited  m 
the  King's  storehouse  at  Gibraltar :  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  318. 

charimna,  sb.:  Gk.  x^purfm:  grace,  a  free  gift  of  God's 
grace. 

160S  Deliverance  and  health  is  a  gifk.  Charisma  a  free  gifl:  Sibbbs,  Whs., 
VoL  lu.  p.  loi  (1863).  1883—3  Thecharismaof  prophecy  was  not  limited  to 
these  individuals.  It  was  found  in  the  congregations  of  the  apostolic  times  every- 
where :  Schaff-Hbrzog,  Encyc.  Relig.  KnomL,  VoL  IIL  p.  1940. 
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CHARIVARIS 

*ehariTari(8),  sb. :  Fr.,  "A  publicke  defamation,  or  tradu- 
cing  of;  a  foule  noise  made,  blacke  Santus  rung,  to  the 
siu^e,  and  disgrace  of  another"  (Cotgr.) :  a  noisy  demon- 
stration of  disapproval  or  detestation,  hooting.  The  title 
of  a  comic  journal  of  Paris,  whence  'Punch'  is  styled  The 
London  Charivari. 

1661  CAArfwr>'(Fr.  fAornwm)  publkkdefiunatiop,  or  tiaduciiiff  of  another: 
Bloumt,  Giessogr.  1847  We.. .played  a  charivari  wJUi  the  ruler  and  desk,  the 
fender  and  fire-ironi :  C  BxoNTt,  fmiu  Eyrt,  ch.  xvii  (Davies]  18i8  the 
mob  had  nven  a  charivari  to  PriiiceUchitenatein,  became  be  bad  giren  shelter 
to  Prince  Mettemich:  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  359. 

fiharltanft,  sb.:  cf.  Sp.  fA<tn:a»Ar,«<*  stuff  made  of  silk  and 
cotton' :  a  kind  of  E.  Indian  piece-goods. 

1818  Charconnaes:  W.  Milburn,  Oritnt.  Comm.,  11.  aai.  (Yule,  s.v.  Pitct- 
m<U\  1886    Checkered  muslins,  or  charkamay  are  chiefly  made  at  Dacca, 

Nagpur,  Ami.  and  Nellore:  Offic.  CataL  oflnd.  ExUb.,  p.  lO. 

•charlatan (^J.:.=.,ch-zs  Fr.), sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. charlatan, 
or  It.  ciarlatano :  a  mountebank,  empiric,  quack ;  hence,  an 
impostor,  a  humbug. 

1601  Their  verv  Lay-brothets,  Cursitors,  CkarlatagMi  [sic]  and  Appanton, 
must  be  all  said  to  be  rare  men ;  A.  C.,  Antw.  to  Lti.  o/a  yfntiUd  Gent.t  p.  no. 
1606  these  ground  Ciariitami^  that  spread  their  clous  on  the  pauement,  as  if 
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meant  to  do  feates  of  actiuitie:  B.  Jonson,  K«{^.,  ii.  1,  Wks.,  p.  468  (1616X 
—  .... Som«  ■ 

Paner. 
1666  SoMmioMCMi,  Quack- 


tliey ,  

1611   Who,  to  refresh  his  graver  Muse,  did  often  walk  per  spasto  . 

to  heare  the  Ciartatatu,  and  sometimes  to  the  Ciasso:  R.  Richmond,  in  Pantt 


netimes 


Vtrus  on  Coryat's  Cruaitiei,  sig.  f  6  r«  (1^76).       

Moivcrs,  and  Ckarlatans.  deceive  them  m  lower  d^rees:  Sir  Th,  Brown, 
Puud.  E*.,  Bk.  I.  cb.  tii.  p.  9  (1686).  1670  Here  also  thev  have  every 

ni^t  in  Summer,  a  world  of  MoHteoaMki,  Ciarlatanit  and  such  stuff,  who, 
together  with  their  druges  and  remedies,  strive  to  please  the  People  with  their 
little  Comedies,  Popet-plays,  Songs:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Hal.,  Pt.  ".  P-  S48 
{1608X  1679  Chiarlatans  can  do  no  j^ood,  |  Until  th'  are  mounted  in  a  Oowd : 
S.  Butler,  Hvdiiras,  Pt.  111.  Cant.  u.  p.  135.  1710  Ordinary  quacks  and 
-harlatiinf :  Aodison,  TatUr,  Oct  ai,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  179  (1854).  1788 

ChmHaima  or  CharUtan,  an  empiric,  or  quack,  who  retails  his  medednes  on  a 
public  stage :  Chambers,  CycL  1701  he  was  an  Italian  Charlatan :  Smollett, 
Ptr.  PiciU,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xxxiv.    [R.]  176S  The  physicians  here  are  the 

errantest  chariatans  in  Europe,  or  Oie  most  ignorant  of  all  pretending  fools: 
Stebne,  Lttltn,  No.  zxxiii.  Wks.,  p.  7:3/9  (1839^  1809  many  things 

are  lau^t,  even  here,  whub  can  be  of  no  service  in  hie,  and  only  serve  to  make 
yoong  pedants  and  ckarlatant;  Maty,  Tr.  RigtbtcUt  Trap.  Girwt..  Let.  xxiv. 
nnkertoo,  VoL  vi.  p.  85.  1809  l°boae  men  were  in  fact  the  Ckariatam 

ofantientphikisophy:  Edin.Rm.,  Vol.  14,  p.  193.  1888  He  attacked  the 

charlatans ;  Froudb,  Short  Stmditt,  4th  Ser.,  p.  307. 

charlatanerie,  sb. :  Fr. :  quackery,  humbug ;  partly  Angli- 
cised as  charlatanery,  charlatanry. 

1606  Endearments  addressed  to  the  exterior  of  women  by  the  charlatanery 
oftheworU:  W.  Montague, />»»»/£(>.,  Plh. p.  III.  [T.J  1681  Cibtrils- 
toMery;  Blount,  Giouogr.  1696  Charlataiurio,  {Pntuh)  a  cousening.  cheat- 
ing or  ccwging.  A  Cuttu,  an  artificial  perswasion  of  any  thing  that  is  prejudicial 
to  him  tliat  hears  it :  Philups,  World  of  WonU.  178S  The  {oofessioo 

cf  author  is  trifliiig;  but,  when  any  ckarlaiaiurit  is  super-added,  it  is  a  con- 
temptible one :  Hoa.  Waltolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  viii.  p.  554  O83S).  1803  an 
amnsing  jpf**"*-*  of  that  universal  chariatarurie:  Bdin.  Rtv,,  VoL  3,  p.  ss. 
1888  You  see  there  the  same  empyrkism,  the  same  chariataarig  that  we  see 
here:  Comgrta.  Dthattt,  Vol.  iv.  Ft.  \.  p.  1131.  1884  be  thundered  out  his 

invectives  against  the  eharlataiurit  of  the  Apostles  and  Fathers  and  the  brutal 
ignorance  of  the  early  Christian  converts ;  GrrvilU  Memoirt,  VoL  111.  ch.  xxiv. 
p.  135  (1874).  1886  In  the  historical  department  charlatanry  is  still  permitted 
to  reign:  Alhenmtm,  Oct.  a,  p.  423/3. 

'charlataolam  {iL=.z.rL,  ch-  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
charlatanisme:  quackery,  humbug. 

1888  The  want  of  all  those  decent  charlaUmitmt  which  men  of  every  profes- 
sion are  almost  necessitated  to  employ:  LoRO  Lvtton,  Paul  CHffonl,  p.  138 
(1848)1 

charlotte  (.^— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  charlotte:  a  dish  con- 
sisting of  apple  preserve  bsiked  in  a  case  of  buttered  bread, 
or  with  a  crust  of  breadcrumbs  and  butter. 

1816  J.  SiMrsoN,  Coohtrf,  p.  laa. 

Charlotte  Eii8ae,/<ir. :  Fr.,  ///.  'Russian  Charlotte':  a 
dish  consisting  of  a  sort  of  custard,  served  in  an  edible 
mould  of  a  kind  of  sponge-cake. 

1847  They  soon  play'd  the  deuce  With  a  large  Charlottt  Rutu:  Babham, 
IrngMi.  Leg-.,  p.  441  (i86s). 

charmante,  <u^'.yW«. :  Fr. :  charming. 

I8SO  the  charmante  Henrietu:  Mrs.  Opir,  Tales,  VoL  in.  p.  aoS.  18S4 
How  is  the  charmante  Miss  Clarat  Thackeray,  Ntwcemtt,  VoL  1.  ch.  wiv 
p.  319  (1879). 

chameco,  cluurnieo,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  chameca :  a  sweet 
wine  made  near  Lisbon. 

1898  here  Neighbour,  here's  a  Cuppe  of  Chameco:  SnAKS.,  I/I/tM.  y/.,u. 
3,  63.  1604  swallow  down  six  gallons  of  Chamico :  Middleton,  ^fo^A  St., 
Wks.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  38  (1885).  1616    Rich  Mahigo,  |  Canarie,  Sherry,  with 

brave  Chamico:  R.  C,  Timet'  Whittle,  v.  1916,  p.  62  (i87i>.  1680  Peter- 

se-mea  or  head  strong  Chamioo,  Sherry,  nor  Rob-e-Dauy  here  ooold  flow:  John 
Tatlor,  Wht^  sig.  and  Fff  4r»/i. 

S.D. 


lint  for  dressing  wounds,  obtained  by 


Oharon :  Gk.  Xopw :  name  of  the  mythical  ferryman  who 
conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  across  the  river  Styx  to  the 
Infernal  Regions. 

1S8S  As  life  were  spent  he  waiteth  Charviu  boate :  T.  Watson,  Patt.  Cent., 
pi  38  (1870).    —  Caronj  boate:  ii.,  p.  47.  1S8S  to  ferrie  the  bodies  and 

soules  of  Christians  as  it  were  in  Charmu  Boate,  ouer  the  Sea  of  the  world  to  the 
Stigian  floud  of  Hell:  Stubbes,  Anal.  At.,  foL  mv°.  bef.  1886  How 

often. ..doe  the  Phisitians  lye,  when  they  auer  things,  good  for  sicknesses,  which 
afterwanis  send  Charon  a  great  nomber  of  soules  drownal  in  a  potion :  Sidney, 
Afol.  Poet.,  p.  sa  (1868).  1090  Millions  of  souls  sit  on  the  banks  of  Styx,  1 

Waiting  the  hack-return  of  Charon's  boat:  Marlowe,  t  Tan^urL,  v.  3(1592), 
p.  37/>7'8s8X  1616  But  peihaps  being  oUe,  I  One  foote  already  wiuin  C^narons 
bote :  R.  C,  Timet'  Whittle,  v.  3267,  p.  7a  (1871^  1788  And  as  they  sail  in 
Charon's  boat,  |  (Strive  to  bribe  the  judge's  vole :  Swirr,  Wht.,  p.  603/3  (1869X 
1788  Had  they  been  hurried  into  Charon  s  hoy  at  once,  they  could  not  be  more 
surprised  at  the  huglede-piggledyhood  that  they  would  meet  there :  HOR.  Wal- 
roLB,  Letters,  VoLviiL  p.  360  (i8s8X 

charpie,  sb.:  Fr. 
scraping  linen. 

•charpoy,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Hind.  ch&rplU:  a  conunon 
Indian  bedstead. 

1872  under  the  punkah,  is  a  bed,  the  chewfoy  of  the  country:  Edw. 
Braddon,  Life  in  India,  di.  iv.  p.  in.  1883  a  'charpoy*.  or  stnmg  frame 
of  wood:  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraft,  VoL  IL  ch.  iv.  p.  17a  1884  the  body  was 
carried  on  a  charpoy,  under  a  cloth:  F.  Boyle,  BonUrland,  p.  67. 

*cluuniiii,  sb. :  ?  Peru. :  jerked  beef,  beef  cut  into  thin  strips 
and  dried  in  the  sun.    Called  biltonig  {q.  v.)  in  Africa. 

1804  Of  the  flesh  of  these  sheepe  they  make  charfni,  at  dried  flesh,  the 
which  will  last  very  long,  whereof  they  make  great  accompt :  E.  Grihston,  Tr. 
DAcotta's  Hitt.  W.  Indiet,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  290(1880).  1811  In  this  sute, 
the  flesh  of  the  smaller  animals,  such  as  Sheep,  Llamas,  &C.  is  called  charqne 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  charqui  by  the  Peruvians,  distinct  ftom  the  word  chalma: 
W.  Walton,  Permian  SJUef,  p.  39.  1886  my  anna  filled  with  hard  sea 

biscuitS|80ine  dried  beef  (charque)  with  one  hand  mil  of  salt,  and  in  the  other 
red  Chili  pepper :  Caft.  Head,  Pamfai,  p.  161.  18B1  The  laborers  eat 
ehalona  for  dned  mutton),  charqui  (or  jerkea  beef),  yucca,  caacha,  sweet  pou- 
toes  and  beans:  Herniwh,  AmoMon,  VoL  t.  p.  83  (i8S4X 

charract :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  catat. 
eharrette,  sb. :  Fr.:  cart 

1828  Two  huge  charrtttet^viik  seven  or  eight  hones  each,  were  just  re- 
taining from  labour;  Engl,  in  Prance,  VoL  IL  p.  17a. 

charte  blanche,  phr. :  Fr. :  carte  blanche  (f.  v.). 

1711  they  beat  the  Cbamade,  and  sent  us  Chart*  Blanche:  Spectator, 
No.  165,  Sept.  8,  p.  243/1  (MorleyX  171S  I  threw  her  a  dorte  BUinehe,  a» 
our  News  Papers  call  it,  desiring  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own  Terms:  it..  No. 
299,  Feb.  12,  p.  430/1. 

chartel:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  caxteL 

chartophyladnm,//.  -iz,sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  x<vro<f>v- 
Xcaaov :  a  case  or  repository  for  papers. 

1703  that  work  would  astonish  you  did  you  see  the  bundles  and  pacltets...in 
my  chartafkylaeia  here:  EVBLYN,  Corretf.,  VoL  in.  p.  391  (1872)1 

'chartreuse,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  liqueur  manufactured  by 
the  Carthusian  monks  of  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  'the  great 
Carthusian  monastery',  near  Grenoble ;  also,  in  Cookery, 
an  ornamental  dish  of  vegetables  cooked  in  a  mould.  In 
London,  the  proper  name  'Charterhouse'  is  a  corruption  of 
Chartreuse. 

1816  A  Chartreuse.  Line  a  filain  mould  with  bacon,  cut  turnip  and  cairot... 
scoop  the  turnips  and  canou  with  chartreuse  scoops:  J.  SiHrsoN,  Cookery, 
p.  103. 

chartrenz :  Fr. :  Carthusian,  a  Carthusian  monk,  a  Car- 
thusian monastery. 

1603  King.  What  was  that  Hopkins?  Snrv.  Sir,  a  Chartrenx  friar,  his 
confessor:  Shaks.,  Hen.  VIII.,  i.  2, 152.  1696  Phillips,  World  of  Wordt. 
bef.  1744  Like  some  lone  Chartreux  stands  the  good  old  Hall,  |  Silence  with- 
out, and  fasu  within  the  wall :  Pope,  Ator.  Ettayt,  lu.  187. 

^Oharybdis :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Xapvfiiit :  a  dangerous  whirlpool 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily  opposite  the  rocks  ScyUa  on  the  Italian 
side,  in  the  strait  of  Messina.  Oharybdla  and  Scylla  (g.  v.) 
represent  alternative  dangers.  Charybdis  is  occasionally 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  whirlpooL 

1007   Totter t  Mite.,  p.  241  (1870).  bef.  1668  If  ScyOm  drowne  him 

xuUi^Caryhdit  may  fortune  swiUow  him :  Ascham,  Scholematterj  p.  laS  (188^). 
1078  I  Dane  wholly  abstained  my  penne:  least,  sbunoyng  Chartlmt,  I  should 
fall  into  Scylla  headlong:  I.  Banister,  Hitt.  Man,  sig.  BiV.  beC  1898 

So  shall  we  soon  eschew  Charybdis'  lake  |  And  headlong  fall  to  Scylla's  greedy 
gulf:  Greene,  Al/hontnt,  iii.  p.  238/1  (i8<i).         1694  my  only  pilote  to  gyde 


me  safelie  betuixt  ihir  CSuuibdis  and  Silla:  Lett,  of  Eli*.  4*  Tu.,  p.  loafCimd. 
Soc,  1849).  1696  Shaks.,  Merch.  0/  Ven.,  iii.  s,  ijjk  1611  The  boyling 
of  Charyodit,  the  seas  wildncsse:  B.  jonson,  Cat.,  uL  3,  Wks.,  p.  ^3  (1616). 
1616  I  rather  coniecture  that  within  these  strei^u  there  haue  bin  diners 
Charybditet  occasioned  by  the  recoiling  streames:  UEO.  Sandys,  Tmv.,  p.  347 
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CHASMA 


(lisaX  16S0  But  we  tuppaung  all  was  taTe  and  well,  I  In  shunninc  Sflla, 
oaCarii<iuUia:  John  Taylor,  WIU.,  ug.  AnSr'/u  1687  Scylla  wept... 
And  fell  Chazybais  murmuT'd  soft  a])plauM:  Milton,  Camus,  359.  1688 
divers  men  have  fallen  into  S<^na,  with  going  too  far  from  Charybdis ;  be  sure 
therefore,  you  keep  close  to  Cnarybdis:  Chillingworth,  Wkt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  4^1 
^1890).  1665  that  Night  we  sailed  merrily  by  the  Mascartnas,  a  Charybdis 
in  II  degrees,  var.  13  and  17  minutes;  Sir  Th.  Hkrbbrt,  Trm>.,  p.  34(1677). 
1819  Whether  I  gained  by  the  last  change,  or  only  fell  from  Clurybdis  upon 
Scylla:  T.  Hon,  Anatl.,  Vol  l  ch.  t  p.  s;  (1830).  1886  While  escaping  the 
evident  Scylla  of  monotony,  he  is  caught  in  the  subder  Charybdis — involution 
and  elaboration  of  style :  Atktiutumt  Aug.  21,  p.  334/3. 

chaama.,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  yao-^ :  a  gap,  an  abyss,  a  great 
rent  in  the  earth.  Anglicised  as  chasm,  according  to  Trench 
not  until  after  the  Lat  form  had  been  long  in  use.  Holland, 
Tr.  Plin.  N. H-fVoH.  i.  p.  37, 1601.  The  form  fAaa/»«,  =  ' hia- 
tus', is  prob.  for  chaivn,  influenced  by  ckasma. 

1664  that  hideons  and  unproportionate  CAaima  betwixt  the  Predictions  in 
the  eleventh  Chapter  of  Danul  and  the  twelfth  is  in  this  way  filled  up  with 
matters  of  weighty  concernment :  H.  MoKX,  Myst  of  Iniquity,  Bk.  if.  ch.  x.  I  8, 
p.  397.  (C  E.  D.J  1681  we  see  here  is  a  mighty  ckaittia,  a  great  gulf  between 
these  two:  Th.  Gooowin,  tVb.,  in  Nkhol's  Str.  Stand.  Dn/ina/Vol.  L  p.  68 
(«86iX 

chaasa*,  chassi,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ch&ssis,  "A  frame  of 
wood  for  a  window"  (Cotgr^ :  a  window-sash.  The  further 
corruption  to  sash  shows  that  the  ch-  of  chasse  was  pro- 
nounced sh-.  Sash  occurs  early  in  i8  c.  ChAssis  is  fully 
Anglicised  as  chase  by  printers. 

1664  when...AOT(SA/  Trees  grow  tmnitd  with  Mustinen,  make  Fire  in  your 
Stovt,  and  open  all  the  Windows  hom  ten  in  the  Morning  till  three  in  the  After- 
noon. Then  closing  the  Double-shuts  (or  Chasus  rather)  continue  a  gentle 
Heat:  Evelyn,  KtU.  Hart.,  p.  334(1739).  1689    If  either  the  wind  or  the 

sun  be  trxniblesome,  there  are  both  Skutttrt  and  Ckaain  to  keep  them  out: 
R.  L'Estrangi,  Tr.  Enumut  uL  CtlUru.,  p.  108, 

*cliasse*,  sb. :  Fr. :  hunt,  chase. 

1828  much  mora  resembled  a  grand  chasse  of  Louis  Quatorze  than  of  a  poor 
king  of  Scotland !  Scott,  Quent.  Dta-.,  Pief.,  p.  30  (1886).  1840  there  is  a 

line  palace,  pork,  and  choM,  belonging  to  tiM  Empcsor:  Frassr,  KoonUstan, 
A'c.f  Vol  II.  Let.  xix.  p.  ^71.  1888  the  panther.. .was  a  fine  large  specimen 

of  his  race,  and  his  beautifully  spotted  skin  fell  to  the  share  of  Stevens,  as  the 


A'c.  Vol  II.  Let.  xix.  p.  ^71.  1888  the  panther.. .was  a  fine  large  specimen 

of  his  race,  and  his  beautifully  spotted  skin  fell  to  the  share  of  Stevei 
organiser  of  the  ciasu:  Lord  Saltouh,  Scra/t,  Vol  u.  ch.  iv.  p.  155. 

chasse*,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  chassi  (g.  v.):  a  step  in 
dancing. 

1888  datst,  chaise,  a  step  in  dancing :  Catulft  Diet  Fr.  amd  Eng. 

(ihass^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  dance-step  in  which  one  foot 
follows  the  other ;  used  in  the  galop,  &c.  Also  used  as  a  vb. 
in  English. 

1818  mvariably  chauitd  to  the  tight  when  he  should  have  gone  to  the  left : 
Mrs.  OriB,  Nm  Tain,  Vol  IL  p.  85.  1886  Our  feelings  would  not  be  out- 
raged by  a  husband  chassezing  forward  to  murder  bis  wife :  Lord  Beaconsfibld, 
Kfv.  Gny,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  viL  p.  y%  (>88iX  188S  there  was  nothing  vicious  about 
him,  it  was  only  a  cMattie:  HamoioH,  p.  141.  1848   Dressed,  diank,  and 

fought,  and  diaiMi  with  the  best  of  them:  Barhah,  Ingoldt.  Ltg.,  p.  309 
(1865). 

chAsse,  id. :  Fr. :  reliquary,  shrine. 

1670  her  Body  in  a  gilt  Chasse,  and  divers  other  rich  things:  Lassbls,  y<iy. 
ItaL,  Pt.  L  p  35  (1698X  1696  and  placed  it  ILt.  the  glass]  in  a  rich  chasse 
of  silver  nit:  Earl  of  Pbrth,  Lttt.,  p.  ioo(Camd.  Soc,  i%sX  1886  In 
bis  workanop  are  various  sculptures,  including  the  bas-relieu  for  the  font  at 
Siena. ..and  a  chAtSf  in  bronze:  AtM*mtum,  Sept.  4,  p.  3S0/3. 

cha8se-caf6,  sb. :  Fr.,  ///.  'chase-coffee':  a  glass  of  liqueur 
or  neat  spirit  taken  after  coffee ;  often  called  simply  a  chasse. 

1808  She  ordered  coffee,  and  afterward  chasse<afi£:  M.  Edgbworth, 
BtUnda,  Vol.  L  ch.  UL  p.  66  (1833X  1828  La  Jeunesse  brought. ..chasse^caiTe 
from  Martinique,  on  a  small  waiter:  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  33  (1B86X 

chass^-erois^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  dance  movement  in 
which  partners  keep  changing  places. 

1888  Hb  dnuna  is  a  perpetual  ckaat<rntl  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice:  Sat. 
Rtv„  Vol  56,  p.  59S/>.  1886  The  waves  wei«  dancing  a  kind  of  cotillon,  now 
up,  now  down.  Wnen  he  arrived  alongside,  the  Espiigle  and  the  galley  were 
performing  a  sort  of  vertical  eA«si/<rwt/:  AtMtmtum,  Kpc.  17,  p.  516/1. 

chassalas,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  sort  of  grape  (Johnson), 
chasse-marie,  jA  :  Fr., 'chase-tide':  fish-cart,  lugger. 

1763  The  best  part  of  the  fish  caught  on  this  coast  is  sent  post  to  Paris,  in 
chasse-matincs  {sit]:  Shollctt,  Frana  &•  Italy,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol  v.  p.  370(1817). 
1866  b«dng  run  down  in  the  darkness  by  the  cnaug-marits  and  other  vessels 
that  came  to  or  past  the  port  of  Toulon:  OuiDA,  Stratkmoro,  Vol  in.  ch.  xvii. 
p.  373.  1886  The  dark  sails  of  a  chasse-mario  arc  seen  as  she  comes  rushing 
blindly  for  her  home  between  the  pierheads;  Atkautttm,  May  39,  p.  733/1. 

''chassepot,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  breach-loading  central  fire  rifle 
of  the  French  army,  named  after  the  inventor,  A.  A.  Chasse- 
pot.  It  was  brought  out  in  1867  to  surpass  the  Prussian 
needle-g^n,  and  subsequently  improved. 

1870  now  and  then  I  bear  the  waspish  song  of  a  chassepot  bullet :  DaiXy 
NeiM,  Dec.  37. 


CHATNA 

diasser,  vb.  (past  part,  chassi) :  Fr. :  to  expel,  dismiss. 
Orig.  meaning  '  to  hunt ', '  to  chase '. 

1769  Lady  Harrington  has  chattid  Sir  P.  Lambe,  notwithstanding  he  said 
he  would  give  Lady  Henrieiu  mint  sauce:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Cm.  Stiwyis  A* 
Ctutomfcmriet,  Vol  IL  p.  363  (tSSaX 

^chasseur,  sb. :  Fr.,  lit.  'hunter'. 

1.  a  hunter. 

1814  it  is  believed  that  a  Ckautur  after  his  death  always  appears  to  the 
perMo  who  is  moat  dear  to  him:  Alfisu  Mttclus,  ch.  iv.  p.  94. 

2.  one  of  a  body  of  superior  light  infantry  in  the  French 
army.  The  use  of  the  term  has  been  extended  to  other 
armies. 

1760  the  chasseurs  and  two  battalions  of  grenadiers :  Nm  Mil.  Diet.,  sig. 
3  H  I  ro/s.  1787  A  regiment  of  chasseurs,  and  one  of  light  in&ntry :  G*iU, 
Mag.,\  •  .... 


fag.,  p.  10x4/3.         1789  These  troops,  together  with  a  corps  of  about  sso  ftee 
egroes... and  another  small  corps  of  chasseurs:  J  ^'  '  "  * 

Vol.  I.  p.  754  (1796).  1818  the  singular  and 


egroes. ..and  another  small  corps  of  chasseurs :  J.  MoitsB,  Anur.  Univ.  Geogr., 

ol.  I.  p.  754  (1796).  1818  the  singular  and  elegant  costume  ^  an  Austrian 

chasseur:  Laov  Morgan,  FL  Maeartky,  Vol.  il  di.  iv.  p.  ao9(i8i9X       1828 


He  found  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  all  scatter'd  j  By  the  resistance  of  the  chase 
they  battei'd :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  yiil  xxxvii.  1844  4  regiments  of  chas- 
seurs: W.  SiBORNE,  Waterloo,  VoL  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  44. 

3.    an  attendant  dressed  in  military  style. 

1766  [a  large  wolf  in  the  Queen  of  France's  antechamber]  covered  with  a 
doth,  which  two  chasseurs  lifted  up :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol,  iv.  p.  4x5 
(1857X  1860  her  enormous  chasseur  behind  her  bearing  her  ^wl ;  Thackb* 
RAY,  Ptndennis,  Vol  11.  ch.  xviiL  p.  3oo(i879X  "1878  the  Emperor  motioned 
the  coachman  to  stop,  and  spoke  to  the  Coasscur,  who  left  the  box  and  pursued 
the  would-be  assassin :  Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  10,  p.  8/1.    [Su]  1886  There 

were  three  tall  footmen  and  a  chasseur  in  rico  fiverics,  with  sword,  canes,  and 
bags :  R.  Hsath,  in  Mag.  o/Art,  Dec,  p.  51/3. 

*chftt«aii,  pi.  ehftteanz,  sb. :  Fr. :  castle,  country-mansion. 

1766  I...retum  tomyeM/foxihisevening:  HOR.  Walfolb,  ^</>t«,  VoL  in. 
p.  31  (18S7X  17S9   Whence  is  it  that  the  few  remaining  chateaus  amongst 

them  [the  French]  are  so  dismantled...?  Stbrnb,  Trist.  SMand.,  i.  zviii.  Wlu., 
p.  40  (1839X  1788  a  chateau  of  a  consklerable  German  nobleman :  HoR. 

Walfolb,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  czv.  (tSsrX  1793  Dear  architect  of  fine  cha- 

teaux in  air:  Cowper,   To  (K.  HaSey.    [C  E.  D.]  1811  his  kndsh^'s 


ckaieau,  which  her  fortune  had  secured  from  the  gnpe  of  a  mortgage :  L,  M. 
Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol  i.  p.  73  (snd  Ed.X  1818  The  castle  cfLe  Mt  dor- 
mant &intly  images  the  quietude  of  our  provincial  chateau :  Lady  Morgan,  FL 


Maeartky,  VoL  iv.  ch.  L  p.  34  (1819X  1882  Seveial  lar|;»  houses,  or  modera 
cA4iAS«x...display  their  wide  and  shallow  fronts  (till  of  windows:  L.  Si  mono, 
Stuitterland,  Vol  I.  p.  j.  1886  shall  I  pass  my  life  a  moping  misanthrope  in 
an  oU  chtteant  Lord  Bbaconspibld,  Vsk.  Grey.  Bk.  l  ch.  viil  p.  19  (t88tX 
18M  cUUeu and  chtteaux,  |  Towns,  villages,  hamlets:  Barham,  Ingoldt.  Leg., 
p.  138  (i86$X       1876  Etko,  Aug.  30,  Article  on  FatUont.    [St.] 

*chftteaa  en  Espagne,  phr.:  Fr.,  'a  castle  in  Spain':  a 
castle  in  the  air,  a  feigned  or  imagined  fortune. 

184S  The  scheme  ended  in  nothing,  like  so  many  other  loans.  &c — Chateaux 
en  Espagne :  Ford,  HoHdbk.  S^n,  PL  i.  p.  091.  —  Those  who  go  there  will, 
as  in  many  other  eMteaux  en  Etfagne,  have  all  these  illusions  dinielled :  it., 
p.  394-  1802  It  was,  however,  an  Irish  fortune,  and,  like  a  Spanish  chAtean, 
lU  loss  is  more  a  question  of  feelmg  than  of  &ct:  C.  Lbvbr,  Daltons,  p.  167 
(1878X 

OhAtean  Harganx :  Fr. :  name  of  one  of  the  best  brands 
of  claret  or  red  Bordelais  wine. 

17S4  the  wine  was  the  very  same  which  they  bad  all  approved  of  the  day 
before,  and. ..was  true  Chateau  Maigoux :  Lord  Cmbstbrpibld,  io  World, 
No.  91,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  154  (1777X  1847   Chambertin.  Chltean 

Hargaux,  La  Rose,  and  Lafitte:  Barham,  Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  398(i86sX 

ch&telain,  .(^.  MOTf . :  Fr.:  lord  of  a  manor,  castellan.  Old 
Fr.  chastelain  occurs  in  various  forms  in  English  of  14  c.— 
17  c. 


(1A92  The  Chattelon  of  Dampest :  W.  Wyrlby,  Armorie,  9.  51.      1617  The 
Spanish  troopes  were  comanded  by  Don  Sancho  de  Luna,  tne  Chaste' 
the  cittadell  att  Milan :  G.  L.  Carkw,  Lett.,  v.  87  (Camd.  Soc,  1860X] 
Still  I  was  a  very  uncourteous  chAtelnin:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Letters,  V 


Chasteiayne  of 
"  ■  1       1788 

.  Vol.  YIIL 

p.  388  (1858!  184S  The  Cid  was  the  personification  of  the  genuine  character 
of  these  ancient  chatelains  of  Christendom :  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  PL  il  p.  73a. 

^chfttelaine,  .r^.ySwr. :  Fr. 

I.    lady  of  a  manor,  mistress  of  a  mansion. 

1886  you  would  be  the  very  ideal  of  a  charming  chAteleune:  J.  McCarthy 
&  Mrs.  CAMrBSLL-PRABD,  Rt.  Hon.,  VoL  i.  ch.  v.  p.  83. 

'  2.  an  article  fitted  with  short  chains  for  suspending  keys, 
scissors,  and  any  small  objects  of  use  or  ornament,  intended 
to  be  fastened  to  a  woman's  waist-belt. 

18S0  The  lower  part  of  the  body  \,i.e.  of  the  diessl...is  round  and  stiffened, 
from  which  descends  a  ckeUelaine,  formed  by  a  wreath  of  flutnetie :  Harfet't 
Mag.,  VoL  IL  p.  720.  1871  the  women  wear  a  large  bunch  of  charais,  as  a 

sort  of  chitelame,  suspended  beneath  their  clothes  round  the  waist :  Sir  S.  W. 
Bakbr,  Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  vi.  p.  Sj.  1877  with  the  pencil  attached  to  her 
chatelaine,  wrote  the  fatal  words:  C.  Rbadb,  Womeus  Hater,  ch.  zUl  p.  136 
(.883X 

chatna :  Anglo-Ind.    See  diutnee. 
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CHATON 

^chaton,  sb.:  Fr. :  "The  BeaziU,  Collet,  bead,  or  broadest 
part  of  a  ring,  &c,  wherein  the  stone  is  set"  (Cotgr.). 

1678  A  peril  sett;  foar  small  diamintis  sett  in  *ne  pece.  A  chaton  withoat 
a  stane:  Imtnioritt,  anno  1578,  p.  165.    [C.  E.  D.] 

chatoyant,  adj. :  Fr. :  shot  (of  color),  reflecting  different 
colors  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  light  fsdls,  and  so 
varying  in  color. 

1883  diaiojfaitt,  chatoyant,  ibot  (of  coloun— iiS«  cndturi^:  CtuttUt  Diet 
Fr.  andEHg. 


Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil  shifi:  a  globular  earthen 


chatty,  sb. 
pot. 

1781  drank  his  health  in  a  chatty  of  sherbet;  In  Lord  Lindsay^  Livet  tf 
Lindsan,  in.  385  (t&u).    [Yule]  1800  broke  the  chatties  of  those  biinguw 

milk  :  Wellington,  Ditp.,  Vol.  1.  p.  76  (1844).  18S9  The  chatties  in  wni<£ 
the  women  carry  water  are  globular  earthen  vessels,  with  a  bell-mouth  at  top : 
Cou  Mountain,  Mtm,,  07.    (Ynle]  1886  the  painted  potterr  of  Kandy 

OODsisting  principally  of  chatties  and  plaques:  Art  y<mrmu,  Exiii.  Sut^t., 
p.  18/1. 

chaubac:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chawbnck. 

chand-medley  {ck-  as  sh-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  See 
quotation. 

1768  the  word  cAance-metUey,  or  (as  some  rather  choose  to  write  it\  chaud- 
mtdin^  the  former  of  which  in  its  etymology  signifies  a  casual  affray,  the  latter 
an  aSray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion :  Blackstonk,  Cowm.,  BIc  iv.  ch.  xiv. 
[CE.D.] 

chaomitoe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  thatched  cottage. 

1801  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  the  farmer  of  Stonjrfield  to  take  you  by 
the  hand  in  his  little  ckoMmitrt:  J.  Adams,  H^it.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  S83  (1854).  18M 
The  easy  young  nobleman  had  passed  many  a  year  of  his  life  m  all  sorts  of  wild 
company.  The  cMoMmiirt  knew  him,  and  the  balls  of  Parisian  actresses,  the 
coulisses  of  the  opera  at  home  and  abroad';  Thackbbay,  Nrvxames^  Vol.  i. 
ch.  zzxiiL  p.  380  (1879). 

chanmontelle,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  variety  of  pear  (John- 
son). 

cbauri:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chovry. 

chaus(e) :  Turk.    See  chlavs. 

chanaa^  pl-  chanaB^a;  fem.  dbanua^B,  pi.  tHuaaaiM,  past 
part.  pass. :  Fr. :  shod. 

1863  for  where  were  feet  mora  beaatiliilly  ckaunM  Thackbsay,  PhiVf, 
Vol  IL  ch.  vii.  p.  100  (1887X 

*chanBB<e,  sb. :  Fr. :  causeway,  causey  (fr.  Old  Fr.  causs^e), 
highway. 

1808  ^This  order  is  kept  up  through  the  wood  and  on  the  eluuuSe  in  the 
soburb,  till  you  come  to  the  city,  and  some  cuireusierts  ride  to  and  fro  with 
drawn  sabres:  Maty,  Tr.  RutiecKs  Trav.  Gtrm,,  Let  xxviL  Pinkerton, 
VoL  VI.  p.  05.  1818  If  the  march  from  thence  to  the  ckauui*  is  difficult  for 

«  large  body  of  men,  it  might  be  made  at  different  periods  of  the  day  by  Uie 
troops,  as  they  should  be  required  for  the  reliefs  in  the  trenches ;  Wellington, 
Diip.,  VoL  X.  p.  J4I  (1838).  1840  From  hence  a  clmutft  leads  across  to 
Fest:  Frasex,  KdrdittoH,  A'c,  Vol.  11.  Let.  xix.  p.  466.  18M  As  he  ap- 

peoached  the  rhanti^,  the  and  and  3rd  battalions  of  the  2iid  Elbe-landwehr... 
advanced  to  his  support :  W.  Sibornb,  Wateritf,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  114.  ISSS 
Prussia  had  no  chauss^  till  1787:  Lbwbs,  GotUe,  1.  L  p.  31^ 

*chaiU8nre,  sb.:  Fr.:  shoes,  boots,  equipment  for  the 
feet. 

UU  no  risk  is  incnrnd  of  encoontering  aught  ofieasive  to  the  ol&ctory 
nerves,  or  ii^urious  to  the  cAamtturrx  Lady  Blessington,  /dUr  in  FroHct^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  9.  1868  "  I  delight  in  Hessian  boots,"  said  Rebecca.  Jos  Sedley, 
who  admired  his  own  legs  prodigiously^,  and  always  wore  this  ornamental 
chataturt,  was  extremely  pleased  at  this  remark :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair. 
VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  33  (1870X  18M  but  what  is  Mrs.  Newcome's  foot  compared 
with  that  sweet  little  cnaussure  which  Mira  Baughton  exhibits  and  withdraws : 
—  Ntwcffmus^  VoL  i.  ch.  xix.  p.  aio  (2870).  1860  no  chaussnra  more  be. 
witching  than  the  slipper.. .into  which  the  foot  she  held  out  to  the  fire  to  warm 
was  slipped:  Ouida,  StratAmcrt,  VoL  u  ch.  viL  p.  113. 

chautare:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chowtcr. 

^Ohanvin:  Fr. :  name  of  the  principal  character  in  Scribe's 
Soldat  Laboreur,  one  of  the  first  Napoleon's  veterans,  cha- 
racterised by  absolute  adoration  of  his  chief.  Chauvins  of  a 
similar  type  are  found  as  characters  in  other  French  plays. 
Representative  of  excessive  desire  for  national  aggrandise- 
ment, or  of  boastful  and  aggressive  display  of  patriotism. 
Hence,  Chauvinism,  Chauvinist{ic). 

1M8  the  Chauvins  {Antlict,  JmgoesX  who  are  endeavouring  to  loosen  the 
ties  of  amity  from  which  Fiance  ana  England  have  derived  sucn  valuable  ad- 
vantage :  Standard,  Dec.  16,  p.  5.  1878  The  country  which  has  since  been 
the  birthplace  of  Chauvinism^  put  away  national  pride  almost  with  passion : 
J.  C  MoRisoN,  GibicH,  ch.  vh.  p.  too.  1883  It  is  at  the  mercy  of  Quiuvinist 
speculators:  Standard.  Sept.  8,  p.  f/7.  1886  [These]  considerations.. .are  not 
advanced  in  anything  like  a  chauvmistic  spirit :  A  tAtmtum,  OcL  ^  p.  470/3. 
1888  The  realistic  sketch  of  Mr.  Macarthy  Grice,  an  American  chauvioist,  makes 
'The  Modem  Warning'  amusing:  it.,  Nov.  17,  p.  660/1. 
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upon  I 

—  witn  a  cane  uiey...ciiabucht  him  upon  the  soles  of  his  feet:  »*.,  p.  987. 

1673  Upon  any  suspicion  of  default  he  has  a  Black  Guanl  that  by  a  Chawbuck, 

a  great  Whip,  extorts  Confi 

threatened  their  Va^uilli  with  the  Chaubac :  In  J.  Long's  Seltctiaia,  79  (Cat 


chaw:  Chin.    See  tea. 

chawadi :  Telugu.    See  chonltry. 

chawbuck,  chawbook,  sb.  and  vb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. 
<:A4to*,=' horse- whip':  a  large  whip;  to  flog  with  a  large 
whip,  to  flog  generally. 

1666  he  was.. .disrobed  of  his  bravery,  ft  being  clad  in  rags  was  chabuck't 
.  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  rattans :  Sir  Th.  Herbekt,  Trav.,  p.  90  (1677). 
—  with  a  cane  they...chabucht  him  upon  the  soles  of  fau  feet :  ii.,  p.  sSt. 

1 

cutu,  1869)1    lii.]  1817   ready  to  prescribe  Ilia  favourite  regimim  of  the 

Chabuk  for  every  man,  woman,  or  child  who  dared  to  think  otherwise :  T.  Moors, 
Laila  Sookk.    [ii.] 

chawn:  Pers.    See  khan. 

chaya,  choya,  ahaya,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil  skaya: 
the  root  of  the  plant  Oldenlandia  umbellata  (Nat.  Order 
Cinchonaceae),  which  yields  a  fine  red  dye,  sometimes  c^ed 
Indian  Madder.    [Yule] 

1S88  they  layd  great  store  of  red  yame,  of  bombast  died  with  a  roote  which 
they  call  Saia :  In  R.  Hakluyt's  Vovagts,  VoL  11.  L  p.  tvj  (1599).  1665  They 
paint  their  nails  and  hands  with  Alcanna  or  Cibia-powder  into  a  ted  or  tawny 
colour :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVok.,  p.  sot  (1677).  17S7  The  Islands  of  Dim 

[near  Masulipatam]  produce  the  famous  Dye  called  Shaii.  It  u  a  Shnib  growing 
m  Grounds  that  are  overflown  with  the  Spring  tides :  A.  Hamilton,  Etut 
tndiet,  i.  37a  [Yule]  1860  choya-roots,  a  substitute  for  Madder,  collected 
at  Manaar...for  transmission  to  Sunt:  E.  Tbhmbmt,  Ctyltn,  u.  $4.   (^.] 

chftna,    See  quotation. 

,  1B99  the  money  of  Malacca,  the  least  money  cuinuit  is  of  tinne  stamped 
with  the  armes  of  Ffrtn^iail,  and  la  of  these  make  a  CkoMMO.  'The  CAoMMa  is 
also  of  tinne  with  the  aatd  armes,  and  3  of  these  make  a  cJialiainc:  R.  Hak- 
LDYT,  Voyaga,  VoL  u.  L  p.  vfi. 

ch8,  sb. :  Chin. :  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a 
board  and  twenty-five  strings  of  silk,  each  with  a  separate 
bridge. 

1797  The  ckt  is  about  nine  feet  in  length,  has  as  strings:  Eneye.  Brit.,  s.v. 
China.  1880  the  other  instrament  which  gives  the  Smind  of  Sillc...whicfa  is 

called  the  Ch<,  used  to  have  50  strings :  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  Hitt.  Mnt.,  VoL  i. 
p.  S9a. 

*che  aara  aara,  pkr. :  It. :  what  will  be,  will  be. 

bef.  ISM  What  doctrine  call  yon  this,  CM*  sent,  ura.  \  What  will  be,  shall 
bef    Divinity,  adieu !  (1604)  Marlowe,  Fauttut,  p.  80/1  (Dyoe). 

chebec(k):  Fr.    Seezebec. 

Ohebeck,  Ohehacco,  the  proper  name  of  an  American 
coast-town,  applied  to  a  kind  of  boat  used  in  Newfoundland 
fisheries. 

1786  Bat  the  (^becks...ara  moreover  so  badly  armed  and  maneuvered  that 
assistance  from  without  wouU  be  matt  to  be  feared :  Amcr.  State  Pa*tn,  For. 
Relat.,  VoL  1.  p.  to8  (i«3»X 

checaya.    See  kehaya. 
check,  cheek  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  chick, 
checkin :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  It.    See  ae^nin. 
Ohedretu^  a  kind  of  wig,  named  after  a  Frenchman. 

167B  How  fits  my  CHednuxl  Drvcen,  ICind  Ktifer,  iL  i,  Wks.,  VoL  II. 
p.  ii6(i70iX  1681  K...chtrdrt*x  Ptriwig:  Satyr  agtt.  Frtnch,  p.  6.  16M 
his  Ckedmx  Periwig  is  not  of  a  coal  black :  N.  H.,  Ladies  Diet.,  p.  14/1. 

cheelah,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  novice,  student 

I88S  King  TusiBAw  as  a  devout  Cheelah,  with  Colonel  Olcott  for  his 
learned  and  galhmtGooroo,  or  "  coach  "as  he  is  called  in  the  English  nniversiiies: 
Daily  News,  Feb.  14,  p.  5/a. 

*cheese,  .r^.:  English  slang:  anything  good,  first-rate  in 
Quality,  thoroughly  satisfactory.  CoL  Yule  suggests  that 
the  word  is  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  and  Hind.  (A/:?,— 'thing', 
"the  real  Ms"  being  used  instead  of  "the  real  thing". 
Davies,  however,  says  there  is  "an  old  proverb  'After  cheese 
comes  nothing' — cheese  being  the  crown  and  completion  of 
dinner". 

abt.  1800  "Yon  k>ok  like  a  prince  in  It,  Mr.  XJnt,"  pretty  Rachel  said, 
coaxing  him  with  her  beady  bhick  eyes,  "It  u  the  cheese,"  replied  Mr.  Lint: 
Thackeray,  Cedtingsby.    [Davies] 

*cheeta(h),  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  "WaiA.  chita,  fr.  Skt  cht- 
troMa:  the  hunting  leopard  of  India,  a  species  of  ounce 
{Felis  jubatd). 

1787  The  yntatei,  or  HoNTiNG  LsorARD...  This  species  is  called  in  India. 
Ckittak:  Eneye.  Brit.,  s.v.  Fetis,  p.  1^1.  1840  The  chetah  has  been,  imS 
of  late  yean,  very  imperfectly  known  m  Europe :  Whitelaw,  (Joklsmith's  If  at. 
Hist.,  Vol  I.  p.  378/a  nete.  1870  this  gnceflil  creature  fan  actress],  so  ex- 
quisite in  form  was  mindless  and  soulless  as  any  beautifiil  cheetah  gamboling 
under  Indian  suns :  Ouida,  Tricatrin,  ch.  xlviii.  p.  48a 
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*che(  sb.:  Fr. :  head,  chief,  esp.  head  cook,  chef  de 
cuisine. 

18M  What  sort  of  a  genius  is  your  Lordship's  chSf :  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
VtP.  Grtf,  BIc  II.  cb.  ii.  p.  vj  (>88i).  1850    Chef  of  the  boache  of  Sir 

Clavering:  Thackekav,  PmdtHHu,  Vol.  1.  cb.  xxii.  p.  935  (1870).  1860  [See 
elaquvar].  1860  pondering  on  a  new  flavour  for  a  salmi  01  woodcocks  that 
he  should  have  tried  1^  his  clu/ua  fini  day  of  the  season :  Ouida,  StrctHuium, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  X.  p.  168.  1880  itt  die/  had  a  way  of  stewing  whelks  that  was  con- 
sideied  perfection :  J.  Pavn,  CoMjuUnt.  Agmt,  ch.  xiv.  p.  loa. 

chef  d'attaque./Ar. :  Fr.,  'chief  of  attack' :  Mus. :  leading 
player  in  an  orchestra,  generally  the  'first  violin',  leader  of 
a  chofus. 

1883  The  conductor  finds  perhapa  that  his  ck^t  d'aUaftit...h>m  never  been 
at  a  single  rehousal :  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  56.  p.  539/3. 

chef  d'<col&  pkr. :  Fr. :  leader  of  a  school,  founder  of  a 
special  style  of  art. 

18M  Is  this  the  way  in  which  a  eJk^f  J'icob  condescends  to  send  forth  a 
picture  to  the  public?  Thackbrav,  Misc.  Ettayt,  p.  193  (188;).  18S4  Your 
splendid  cktf  d'ictU,  a  Rubens  or  a  Horace  Vemet,  may  sit  with  a  secretary 
reading  to  bun :  —  Nnoccmts,  VoL  11.  ch.  i.  p.  i  (1879)1  1886  We  shall  need 
to  narrowly  examine  this  reputation  of  a  ch*/d*icoU  whose  powerful  influence  is 
felt  even  now:  Atktnmum,  Jan.  a,  p.  10/a. 

*chef  d'oBUTre,  pi.  che&  d'oBuvre,  pkr. :  Fr. :  "A  Maister- 
peece,  or  Maisters  peece ;  any  principall  peece  of  worke,  or 
of  workemanship"  (Cotgr.). 

1619  Sir  Henry  Saville... makes  account  to  go  this  next  week  to  Oxford,  and 
there  to  make  up  an  election  at  Merton  College,  as  bis  ckrfd'tnam,  and  last 
work !  J.  CHAMBEKUtiN,  in  Cimrt  &•  Timn  of  Jot.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  t8a  (1848). 
1623  Sir  Thomas  Roe  hath  taken  great  pains,  and  thought  he  had  done  a  chef 
ifauvrt,  in  concluding  a  truce  or  peace  for  our  merchants :  ti.,  p.  410.  bef. 

1733  if  the  King  had  that  Cunning,  it  was  a  Cki^f  d'auvrU :  R.  North, 
ExaKun,  1.  ii.  125,  p.  99  (i;4oX  1783  an  Epistle...wbicb  is  thought  by  my 

chief  Critic  in  yoor  absence  to  be  my  CM d'Onnn:  Pope,  LtU.,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix. 
p.  169  (17J7X  1768  The  Prince  of  Brunswick's  victorv  is,  by  all  the  skilful, 

thought  a  cl{<i/'dn(mr:  Lord  CHSSTBRriKLO,  Ltlttn,  VoL  11.  No.  114,  p.  439 
(inA  1763  I  hare  ndther  capacity  nor  inclmation  to  give  a  critique  on  these 
clu/d'tntvrttjy\iuii,  indeed,  would  take  up  a  whole  volume :  Smollett,  Frtaut 
&•  Italy,  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  394  (1817).  1777  great  politicians  coDclude  it  is 
a  cKef.d'mmTt  of  finesse :  HoR.  Walfole,  Lttttn^iA.  vl  p.  483  (18S7X  1803 
cktf  d'auvm  of  natural  or  artificial  wontmanslup:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  a,  p.  331. 


1808  the  cM'.d'mtvr*  of  his  plays:  ScoTT,  Dryddrit  Wkt.,  VoL  i.  p.  357. 
1813  Grettan's  speech. ..was  a  ehrf  d'mvrt :  BvxoH,  ih  Mooie's  Life,  VoL  11. 
p.2ii(i833X  1830  several  enefd'oeuvrea  of  panting  and  statuary :  T.  S. 

Hughes,  Trmo.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  L  p.  16.  1836    This  work,  the  chef 

d'ceuvre  of  a  celebrated  artist  of  Vicenia :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Kiv.  Grey, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  iiL  p.  36  (iSStX  bef  18M  Here,  too,  are  some  clufd'mivnt  of 

the  unknown  great :  E.  A.  PoB,  Wkt.,  VoL  i.  p.  360  (1884X  IBM  Then  comes 
an  account  of  the  principal  dresses,  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  Madame  Crinoline :  Th acks- 
RAY,  Newcomtt,  VoL  i.  di.  axxvL  p.  413  (1879). 

*chef  de  caisliie, /An :  Fr.,  'chief  of  the  kitchen':  head 
cook. 

I860  your  fiuhionable  perfumer  will  no  more  allow  the  public  to  enjoy  the 
pure  peiiiime  of  the  flower  than  a  cM  de  cuitine  will  permit  you  to  taste  the 
natural  quality  of  the  meat:  Oiue  a  Week,  Dec.  8,  p.  Mwi.  1880  claimed 

her  by  right  of  ownership,  as  be  claimed  hu  racing  stud,  his  chef  de  cuisine,  his 
comet  wines  <  OoiDA,  SIratkmon,  VoL  i.  cb.  xt.  p^  tn-  1871  The  untooed 
ear  of  the  savage  can  no  more  etgoy  the  tones  of  c^lized  music  than  his  palate 
would  relish  the  elaborate  dishes  of  a  French  ekrfde  cuitine:  Sir  S.  W.  Baicbr. 
Nile  Trilmiariet,  ch.  viii.  p.  139. 

chef-lien,  sb. :  Fr. :  head-quarters,  chief  town. 

1836  Treves  had  been  the  chrf  Hen  at  a  department  under  the  repabOc.of 
France :  R«^.  on  a  Ramble  te  Germcmy,  p.  3a 

chegoe,  chegre:  W.  Ind.  fr.  Sp.    See  chigre. 

cheiry,  cheir,  chier,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  klart:  wallflower 
{Ckeiranthus  c/Uirt),  yellow  gillyflower. 

1037  The  water  of  yelowe  vyolettes...Cheiri  in  latin :  L,  Andrew,  Tr. 
BruHtwiek's  Diilill.,  sig.  G  vi  r^/a.  1048   Viola  alba  is  called  m  greeke 

Leucoion.  There  are  dtuerse  sortcs  of  Leucoion.  One  is  called  in  English  Cneiry, 
Hertes  ease  or  wal  Gelefloure.  The  Arabians  cal  it  Cheiri :  W.  Turner,  Samet 
ef  Herbs.  1B63  oyle  of  Chun:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Alessids  Seer.,  Pt.  iil 
foL  14  V.  1678  Toe  yellow  Gillofer  is  a  kinde  of  violets...wh!cb  are  also 
called  in  Latine  Leucoia  fuiea,  and  of...the  Apothecaries  Keyri:  H.  Lytb,  Tr. 
Dodeens Herb.,  Bk.  11.  p.  15a  1797   The  cheiri,  or  common  wall  flower, 

with  ligneous,  long,  tough  roots:  Encyc.  Brit,  s.v.  Ckeirantkstt. 

chekao,  ib. :  name  of  a  Chinese  porcelain  clay,  used  in 
ornamenting  the  surface  of  white  porcelain. 

1703  Ckekae,  m  natural  history,  the  name  of  an  eaith  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  sometimes  used  by  the  Chinese  in  their  porcelain  manu* 
factuies:  Chambers,  O'c/.,  SuppL        1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

chelam:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chillnm. 

chelas,  .r^.  pi. :  a  kind  of  piece-goods  formerly  exported 
from  Bombay,  called  in  Port,  chillas. 

1632  10  pec  red  relas  of  13  Rs.  cm. :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  56  (18S3). 
1630  Siam  girdles,  Salolos,  fine  Ballacbos  and  Oielleys  are  best  requested: 
PuRCHAS,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  x.  Bk.  tv.  p.  393.  —  musters  of  goods  landwl,  the 
greatest  (art  whereof  was  Cainkeenes,  blue  Selas :  ib.,  Bk.  t.  p.  t6a.  1663 

Canneauins,  black  Ckelat,  blew  Atsamanis:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  MandettU,  Bk.  i. 
p.  ai  (1669X       1818  Chelkies:  W.  Milburm,  Oriem*.  Comm.    [Yule] 


chelebl,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  noble. 

1666  Amongst  them  [the  Persians]  four  degrees  are  most  remarkable,  Chawns, 
Coozel-bashes,  Agaes,  and  Cheliby  or  Coridschey:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  303  (1677).  1788  his  apostasy  was  rewarded  with  the  sultan's  daughter, 

the  title  of  Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  estate:  Gibboh, 
DecL  &•  Fall,  VoL  ix.  p.  93  (iB'3X 


ehemarim,  sb.  pi.:  Heb.  /fr^warrm,"' idolatrous  priests'; 
cf.  Syr.  /6»»/ra,««' priest'. 

1660  what  they  (the  Idols]  could  sot  do,  their  Chemarims  effected :  Sir  Th. 
Hbrbbrt,  Tntv.,  p.  338  (1677)1 

ehemin  de  for,  pkr. :  Fr.,  'road  of  iron' :  railroad,  railway. 

•chemise  {,-JL,  ch-  and  -«-  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
ckemise:  shift,  smock,  an  under  garment  worn  by  females; 
Fortif.  a  wall  that  lines  a  bastion  or  any  earthwork.  Cke- 
mise is  a  doublet  of  csmise  (q.  v.). 

1831  Of  azure,  pink,  and  while  was  her  chemise:  Bvron,  Don  yuan,  ill. 
Ixx.  1880  The  dress  of  the  Arab  females  is  also  composed  of  a  haik,  under 

which  a  chemise  and  pantaloons  are  worn :  E.  Blaquieke,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananii, 
p.  173  (and  Ed.)i  1840   I've  seen  Ladies  run  at  Bow  Fair  for  chemises: 

Babhah,  tngeUs.  Leg.,  p.  33  (r865X 

[The  word  ckemise  occurs  in  Mid.  Eng.  (Skeat),  but  the 
mod.  ckemise  is  borrowed  fr.  Mod.  Fr.] 

chemisette,  sb. :  Fr.,  dim.  of  ckemise :  a  garment  worn  by 
females  from  the  shoulders  and  breast  under  the  dress,  of 
which  the  front  often  forms  part  of  the  visible  costume. 


1837  a  full  chemisette  of  French  cambric:  Souvenir,  VoL  1.  p. 


Chemisettes  and  pea-jackets  don't  take  long  to  put  on.  where  the 

is  an  uncomforuble  one  :  Warburton,  Cresc.  ^  Cross,  VoL  1.  p.  i& 


tmlet 


1'a.       1840 
ette  process 

...     ,^ ,.10.       1800 

mthm  the  corsage  u  worn  a  cbemiseite:  Harfer's  Mag.,  VoL  L  p.  387, 

•chemist,  chymist  {x  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
I.    an  alchemist  {g.  v.). 

1611  Ckymique,  A  (Aymist,  or  Alchymist :  Cotcr.  1637  the  industry 

of  the  Ckymists  hath  giuen  some  light :  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  i.  I  98. 
—  Either  that  the  Body  of  the  Wood  will  be  turned  into  a  kinde  of  Amal^ma, 
(u  the  Ckymists  call  it) :  ti.,  1 99.  1604  a  Wish  equall  to  the  GoM  searching 
Chymists  endeavours:  R.  Whitlock,  Zeatamia,  p.  566.  1676  We  IQce  subtle 
Chymists  extract  and  refine  our  pleasure:  Shadwell,  E/som  Wells,  L  p.  3. 
1678  the  Cfymists  and  Paraceltians:  Cdoworth,  /ntelL  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iiL 
p.  153.        1691  Reasons  0/ Mr.  Bays,  &V.,  p.  16. 

I  a,    metapk.  the  controller  of  the  elements  and  forces  of 
nature. 

bef.  1716  Th'  Almi^ty  Chemist  does  his  work  prepare,  I  Poun  down  his 
watera  (m  the  thirstjr  plain,  |  Digesu  his  Light'ning,  and  distils  nis  rain :  Black* 


MORE,  cited  in  Pope's  Wks.,  Vol  vi.  p.  i76(i757X 

2.  a  scientific  student  of  the  elementary  constitution  and 
properties  of  substances. 

1739  The  Maid's  romantic  wish,  the  Chemist's  flame,  |  And  Poet's  vision  of 
eternal  Fame;  PorB,  Dunciad,  in.  11. 

3.  a  vendor  of  medicines  and  drugs. 

1748  seat  my  landlady  to  achemist's  shop  for  some  cinnamon-water:  Smollbtt, 
Red.  Rand.,  ch.  xix.  p.  laS  (1867X 

[The  form  ckemist  seems  to  be  a  shortening  of  alchemist 
{q.  v.).  The  form  ckymist  may  be  borrowed  fr.  Fr.  ckimiste. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  call  a  vendor  of  drugs,  &c.,  a  ckemist, 
and  a  scientific  student  a  chymist.  The  spelling  ckemist  best 
preserves  the  history  of  the  word  in  Engli^.  The  spelling 
ckymist  is  more  correct  according  to  the  ultimate  derivation. 
The  Arab,  ktmiyd  is  fr.  post-Classical  Gk.  xyiu'ia,  which  was, 
as  well  as  ^ripim  or  ^pov  (see  eliidr),  originally  a  name  for 
the  substance  by  which  metals  could  be  transmuted  (the 
philosopher's  stone),  prob.  derived  fr.  xt'Mor>= 'juice',  though 
some  would  carry  it  back  to  a  Coptic  word.  Gradu^y 
however  al-kimiyH  came  to  be  used  metonymically  for  the 
science,  the  object  of  which  was  the  discovery  of  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  See  Gildemeister  (Z  D  M  G,  xxx.  ^v^  S.). 
The  later  Gk.  forms  X7M^  X^f**"  ^^  f''-  Arab.  kfmiyA] 

chenar,  chlnor,  chinanr,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  ckinir: 
the  Oriental  plane  {Platanus  orientalis). 

1684  a  street  of  two  miles  length  and  better,  both  sides  planted  with  Ckenor- 
trees :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  87.  —  plentie  of  broad  spreading  Ckenar- 
trees  (which  is  like  our  Beech):  ib.,  p.  91.  1663  that  delightfull  Iree  called 
Ttinnar:  J.  Davibs,  AndMssadors  Trav.,  Bk.  v.  p.  aoo  ('060X  —  Ttinnar. 
Trees :  ><^. ,  p.  301.  1660  Gardens,  Forests  rather  of  hi^  CThenaers,  (resem* 
bling  our  Elm)  and  Cypresses :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tnsn.,  p.  139(1677).  —  kifty 
p^rramidical  Cypresses,  broad  spreading  Chenawrs:  ib.,  p.  13a  —  amongst 
"^  "he  spreading  (^enores.  Sycamores  and  Chestnuu  surround  the 

He  showed  me  the  zinnar  tree,  or  platanus:  EvBLVN, 
'aX  1684  The  avenues  to  it  are  very  pleasant 
great  Trees,  whkh  are  cali'd  Tckstsmr;  J.  P.,  Tr. 


place;  ib.,  p.  185.  1688  He  showed  me  the 
Duuy,  VoL  n.  p.  193  (iStsX  1684  The 
being  as  it  were  Alleys  of  great  Trees,  whic 
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Tavemut>t  Trav.,  Vol  i.  Bk.  i.  p.  n.  1817  Like  a  cbour-tree  grove: 
T.  MooRB,  Lalla  Rtwkh,  p.  ii  (i860).  IMO  rowi  of  chenSrs  and  poplan 
towering  above  the  indosure :  Frasek,  KoordisUut,  ^c.  Vol  i.  Let.  iii.  p.  56. 

Cheney.    See  china. 

cheng,  sb. :  Chin. :  the  Chinese  hand  organ  blown  by  the 
mouth,  said  to  have  suggested  the  accordion.  The  wind- 
chest  is  a  gourd,  into  the  top  of  which  pipes  of  bamboo  are 
fixed,  each  having  a  metal  tongue  at  its  further  extremity. 

17BT  The  andent  ctMg  varied  in  the  number  of  their  pipes;  those  used  at 
present  have  only  13:  Emeyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  C>b'>r<s. 

chenille,  sb.:  Fr.,  bt.  'caterpillar':  a  fine  ornamental  cord 
consisting  of  a  wiry  core  surrounded  by  velvety  silk  nap. 

1770  I  have  chosen  a  inity  silk,  as  I  think  it,  and  a  duxiUt  embroidery: 
In  I.  H.  Jesse's  Gtt.  Selwjm  *•  Canttm/orarits,  Vol.  in.  p.  4  (i88aX  1877 
with  coloured  silks,  cAmtV/lr.&c.,  she  imitated  each  flower  and  ialeaf:  C.  Rbaos, 
Wamtm  Hattr,  ch.  ii.  p.  14  (1883)1 

chenix;  Gk.    See  choeniz. 
chequin:  Eng.  b.  Fr.  or  It    See  seqtiin. 
cherbuter:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chabootra. 
cherd,  sb. :  Pers.     See  quotation. 

ISM  For  six  weeks  in  the  year  they  attend  the  cherd  (at  machine  by  which 
water  for  irrigation  is  raised  by  oxen)^  there  being  usually  five  tents  to  one  cherd : 
Fkasbr,  Kamlutan,  A-c.,  Vol  i.  Let.  xv.  p.  376. 

cherdreux :  Fr.    See  Ohedreox. 

chdre  axai9,pAr. :  Fr. :  dear  friend  (Jim.),  mistress. 

IMS  and  keeps  a  sort  of  assignation  house  for  Serbellone  and  his  eAen  amie: 
£dim.  Xev.,  Vol.  »,  p.  176.  1807  replenishing  the  purse  of  your  chere  amie : 
Bbk^ford,  MUtriti,  Vol  n.  p.  44  (jth  Ed.).  ISSO  so  that  almost  every  slave 
has  his  Moorish  ehtre  omit,  as  each  soldier  of  Italy  his  servant :  E.  Blaquibrb, 
Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  241  (and  Ed.).  1S4B  particubriy  Flora  the  cbire  amie 

or  Farapey:  Fokd,  Handbk.  S/azn,  Pt.  i.  p.  354. 

ekiti,  fern.  chMe,  pass.  part. :  Fr. :  cherished,  beloved, 
-darling. 

1860  The  party  consisted  of  Madame  and  Maignerite,  the  lieutenant  and 
myself  the  chni  being  lefl  at  home  to  guard  the  house :  Onet  a  Wttk,  Feb.  11, 
p.  MW^-       1877  Not  just  now,  ckiru:  Rita,  VivUntu,  Bit.  I.  ch.  vu. 

cherif(f):  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  sherit 

cherimoyer:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  chiiimoya. 

chermes:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seekermes, 

cheroot  {z.i!.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Tamil  shuruffu,='a.  roll'  (of 
tobacco) :  a  cigar,  esp.  a  cigar  cut  across  at  both  ends,  such 
as  a  manilla  or  a  trickinopoly .    [Yule] 

1750  60  lbs.  of  Masulipatam  cheroots,  Rs.  500:  In  J.  Long's  SeUcfioiu,  104 
<Calcutta,  i8«9).    [Yule]  1781  chewing  Beetle  and  smoking  Cherutes:  Old 

CauM/r.  CafUm,  in  India.  Gnx.,  Feb.  34.    [«».]  UOS  He  prohibits  all 

~eTsons  wha ' ^ * '^ '  ... 

aving  any 
18M   The  Colonel  was  smoking  a  cheroot  as  he 
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persons  whatever  from  dressing  victuals  among  the  grass,  smoking 'cherxMts,  or 
having  any  fire  with  them  at  all :  Wellington,  Sit*.,  "  '  .  -    . 

ISM  The  Colond  was  si 
comes.  Vol.  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  78 
Mr.  Itaaa,  ch.  vi  p.  loS. 


IE  a  cberoot  as  he  walked:  Thackbkav,  New. 
camet.  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  78  (1879).  1883   I  lit  a  cheroot:  F.  M.  CxAwposs, 


chenidro,  //.  ehenidii,  sb.  -.  It  fr.  Lat  chersydrus,  fr. 
Late  Gk.  x*p^pof  {lit.  'dry- wet'):  "a  serpent  that  liues  as 
well  in  the  water,  as  on  the  lande  "  (Florio). 

16M  There  are  also  bred  the  Cbetsidri:  S.  Lsnnaro,  ParOetu^.,  PL  i. 
-p.  63. 

Chersonese,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  x«P<''<^<''ofi°='&  peninsula', 
'the  Chersonese',  i.e.  the  peninsula  of  Thrace,  which  the 
Hellespont  divides  from  Asia  Minor:  a  peninsula,  lit.  'a, 
dry-land  island'. 

16SS  The  sea  so  circles  there  that  it  [Aden]  becomes  a  cfaersonese :  Sir  Th. 
Hersbrt,  Trm.,  p.  36.  1671  From  India  and  the  golden  Chersonese : 

Milton,  P.  X.,  tv.  74. 

♦chemb,//.  eheni1>iin(B),  Eng.  fr.  Heb.  kgrub,^\.  kha- 
bfm;  cheniDin,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  fr.  Aram,  and  Late  Heb.  pi. 
kimbln:  sb.:  (a)  a  mystical  celestial  being;  an  artistic 
representation  of  the  same,  a  winged  figure  of  various  forms. 
See  quot  fr.  Spectator,  (b)  Used  like  angel  as  a  term  of 
admiration,  esp.  (owing  to  the  representation  of  cherubs  as 
heads  of  children  with  wings  in  Christian  art)  applied  to 
chubby  children.    See  quott  fr.  Jonson  and  Shakspeare  (*). 

a.  971  Drihten  jEhnihtig  God,  thu  the  sitest  ofer  cherubme  &  ofer  deop- 
nesae  ealta  grunda:  BHckling  Homilitt,  p.  141  (Morris,  1874).  bef.  ISOO 

"Sun,"  he. said,  "pou  most  now  ga  |  To  poradis  pat  i  com  fra  |  Til  cherubin 
tnttes)  *e  yateward":  Cnrttr  Mundi,  1245.  bef.  1300  And  he  stegh  ouer 

CheruMn,  and  flegh  thar :  Uttr.  Eng.  P-Uter,  Ps.,  xviil  \\.    (Skeat]         bef. 


—  the  stejede  vpon  cherubyn  (v./.  cherub^],  and  fleij;  ih.,  Ps.,  xvii.  11. 
1543  _  Diogenes  mocking  soch  guidificall  trifles,  that  were  al  in  the  cherubins 
[mystical,  unsubstantial],  said.  Sir  Plato,  your  table  and  your  cuppe  I  see  very 
well,  but  as  for  your  tabletee  and  your  cupitee  I  .see  none  soche ;  Udall,  Tr. 
Enum.  Apophth.,  p.  13^  (Davies]  1696  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which 
thou  behold'st  i  But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,  |  Still  quiring  to  the  young- 
eyed  cherubins :  Shaks.  ,  Merck,  of  Ven.,  v.  63.  1699  he  has  a  face  like  a 
CheruUm  B.  Jonsun,  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Hum.,  iL  6,  Wk&,  p.  118  (16x6), 
1600  the  Cherubins  spread  out  their  wings  on  high,  and  couer  the  mercy  seate: 
R,  Cawdray,  Trtas.  of  Similies,  p.  605.  1604  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees 
them:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  iv.  3,  50.  1611  The  roof  o'  the  chamber  |  With  golden 
cherubins  is  fretted;  —  Cymo.j  iL  4,  88,  1611  cherubims;  Bible,  Exod.,  xxv. 
18.  —  a  cherub:  it.,  Ps.,  xviii.  la  1667  with  him  the  Cohort  bright  |  Of 
watchful  Cherubim;  four  faces  each  |  Had,  like  a  double  yanus,  all  their  shape  I 
Spangl'd  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those  )  Ot  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  uan 
to  droiue:  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  138,  p.  419  (1705).  1676  the  poorest  sincere 
Christian  hath  a  love  to  God,  a  knowledge  or  apprehension  of  God,  of  a  more 

Oerous  kind,  a  more  noble  tincture,  than  Cheruhims  and  SeraMms  have: 
Ihitu,  Christ.  X'lig-  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  viii.  1 4,  p.  93.        1607  I  know  no 
y  smgs  so  near  a  (Aerubim  as  your  Ladyship:  Vahbrugh,  Prov.  IVi/e,  ii. 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  >43  (1776).  1714  Some  of  the  Rabbins  tell  us,  that  the 

Cherubims  are  a  Set  of  Angels  wbo  know  most,  and  the  Seraphims  a  Set  ^ 
Angels  who  love  most:  Spectator,  No.  600,  Sept.  39,  p.  645/3  (Morley).  1771 
altar-tombs  or  mural  ubfets  with  cherubims  and  flaming  urns:  Hor.  Walpolb, 
Vertue's  Anecd.  Painting,  Vol.  iv.  p.  96.  1883  The  Ark  and  the  Cherubim 
and  Aaron's  budding  rod :  Farrar,  Earir  Dafs  Chr.,  VoL  i.  ch.  xvi.  p.  314. 

b.  1607  This  fell  whore  of  thine  |  Hath  m  her  more  destruction  tKan  thy 
sword,  I  For  all  her  cherubin  look;  Shaks.,  Timon,  iv.  3,  63.  1634  Sing 

forth  sweete  Cherubin  (for  we  have  choice  |  Of  reasons  in  thy  beauty  and  the 
voyce...):  (1640)  W.  Habinctok,  Catlara,  Pt.  i.  p.  31  (18^).  1676  I'de 
not  Marry  a  London  Cherubin ;  Shadwell,  Epsom  Wells,  li.  p.  ao.  1864 
fond  of  the  little  cherub :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  AUme,  Vol.  i.  ch.  in.  p.  sa 

chetah:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cheetah. 

chetn^:  Anglo-Ind.    Seechntnee. 

chettijn,  chetty :  Anglo-Ind.    See  chitty. 

*chetTert,  chetwert,  chetflrd,  sb. :  Russ. :  a  quarter,  a 
tetrarchy;  es^.  a  dry  measure,  equal  to  nearly  3  imperial 
bushels  English. 

1588  foure  lurisdictions,  which  they  call  Chelfyrds  (that  is)  Tetrarchies,  or 
Fourthparls:  In  R.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  p.  475  (1598).  —  two  alteens 
or  ten  pence  starling  the  Che^rd...thnc  English  bushels:  to.,  p.  477, 

*cheval  (-S,  ch-  as  sh^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ckevalet, 
= "little  horse"  (Cotgr.),  'bridge'  (of  a  musical  instrument), 
'tanner's  beam',  'sawing  trestle',  'easel',  'prop',  'shore', 
'buttress':  in  the  combin.  cheval-glass,  a  large  mirror  swung 
on  a  frame  which  stands  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  show  the 
whole  figure. 

1839  an  immense  variety  of  superb  dresses  and  materials  ibr  dr«sse«...hanging 
upon  the  cheval  glasses:  Dickens,  Nich,  Hid.,  ch.  x.  p.  93.  1864  a  cheval 
glass:  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  VoL  L  ch.  xix.  p.  303  (1879)1 

^cheval  de  bataille,  phr.:  Fr.,  ///.  'horse  of  battle': 
charger,  favorite  basis  of  argument,  favorite  subject 

1818  Ceremony,  with  all  its  laws  of  precedence,  is  the  cheval  de  baletiUe  of 
the  deiniK>fiidals  of  Ireland:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Maearthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  it  p.  86 
(1619)1  1833  England  is  the  Baron's  cheval  de  iataiUe:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  58, 
p.  158.  1836  it  has  unluckily  been  their  sole  cheval  de  bataille,  they  have 
ridden  it  till  it  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon;  GrevilU  Memvirs,  VoL  in.  ch.  xxxL 
p.  347  (1874).  1863  The  (^enenU  remounts  his  cheval  de  bataille,  but  cannot 
bring  tbe  animal  to  charge  as  fiercely  as  before :  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  il 
ch.  viii.  p.  ISO  (1887).  1880  Miss  Yongb,  Pillars  of  the  House,  VoL  iL 
ch.  xlvii.  p.  593.  1888  Chopin's  polonaise  m  A  flat  (op.  53X  the  cheval  de 
bataille  of  )»anuts:  Academy,  Jan.  30,  p.  33. 

*cheval  de  friae,  //.  chevanz  de  flrise,  pkr. :  Fr.,  lit. 
'Friesland  horse',  so  named  from  its  use  by  the  Frisians  in 
the  latter  half  of  17c.  to  check  the  enemy's  cavalry:  a  bar 
traversed  by  rows  of  pointed  stakes  set  up  so  as  to  revolve 
on  its  axis,  used  as  military  defence ;  also,  iron  fences  made 
on  the  same  plan. 

1703  Chevasuc  de  Frist,  or  Horse  de  Frite.  The  same  as  Turnpikes :  Mil. 
Diet.  17tt  CheveU  de  Frise,  a  large  piece  of  tunber  pierced  and  traversed 

with  wooden  spikes,  armed  or  pointed  with  iron :  Chambers,  Cycl.  1753  Your 
neck  and  your  Moulders  both  naked  should  be,  |  Was  it  not  for  Vandyke,  blown 
with  dievaux  de  frise:  ReeeMfor  Mod.  Dress,  in  F.  W.  Faiiholt's  Costume  in 
Eng.,  p.  373  (1846)1  1777  a  ship  attempting  to  come  up  the  river,  had  been 

lost  among  the  Chtvaux  de  frite:  J.  Adams,  IVIU.,  VoL  vii.  p.  6  ("BwV  1794 
the  greatest  possible  security  would  be  insured  to  the  dt^  of  Philadelphia,  and 
without  need  otchmaujc  de  frise:  Amer.  Slate  Papers,  Mil.  Aflbiis,  VoL  I.  p.  83 
(i833X  1816  to  be  received  as  a  son  by  the  fiercest  American  tribe  it  is  only 
necessary  for  a  stranger  to  bear  suffocation  over  kindled  straw,  and  allow  his 
body  to  be  the  bed  ofchevaux  de  frite  of  lighted  matches :  J.  Scott,  Visit  to 
Paris,  p.  58  (snd  Ed.X  1819    The  palisades  were  broken  down,  and  the 

chevauxKle.&ise  filled  up  with  the  shun:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xiv.  p.  ^13 
(1830).  1836  to  render  these  sdentific  combinations  of  skill  perfectly  im- 
pregnable, a  militia  general  surrounded  the  whole  with  a  chevaux  de  frite  I 
Ctngrett,  Debates,  VoL  11.  Pt.  L  p.  1183.  1837  a  gravelled  area  bounded  by 
a  high  brick  wall,  with  iron  chevaux-aefriu  at  the  top :  Dickens,  Piehwich, 
di.  xL  p.  436.  1644  which,  being  securely  flanked  by  the  houae%^and  backea 
by  a  solid  mass  of  hocaemen,  presented  a  complete  chevasix  defriu :  W.  Sisornb, 
Waterloo,  VoL  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  371. 
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•chevalet,  sd. :  Fr.    [C.  E.  D.] 

1.  Mil.  a  movable  bridge. 

1813  Cbevalets,  boats,  Spanish  and  English  pontoooa :  WBU.tHGTON|/>tt^., 
vn.4M.    [C.E.D.]  1819  Rebs.Ov/. 

2.  Mus.  the  bridge  of  a  stringed  instrument.  [Stainer 
and  Barrett] 

^chevalier  (x  z.  Ji ,  ck- as  sA-),  s6. :  Eng,  fr.  Fr.  chevalier: 
a  knight,  mounted  warrior,  gallant.  Members  of  certain 
foreign  orders  of  knighthood  have  the  title  of  Chevalier;  in 
English  History,  the  title  'The  Chevalier'  is  applied  to  the 
son  and  eldest  grandson  of  James  II. 

1478  John  Paston,  Chevalier:  Patttn  Ltttm,  VoL  in.  No.  813,  p.  Mt 
,874).  1B91  in  which  (annyj  there  are  a  nombre  of  Chevalien:  Conihgsst. 
"Siegt  ^RotuH,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol  i.  p.  37  <iB4^X       lOM  Mount,  chevalinsi 


(1874).  1B91  in  which  (annyj  there  are  a  nombre  of  Chevalien:  Conihgsst. 
Siegt  ^RotuH,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol  1.  p.  37  <iB4^X  lOM  Mount,  chevalien  I 
to  arms:  Shaks.,  K.  yokn,  ii.  987.      1603  you  little  effeminate  sweet  chevalier. 


why  dost  thou  not  get  a  loose  penwig  of  hair  00  thy  chin,  to  set  thy  French  fSsce 
off:  MiDOLBTON,  Bt)trt,y.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  85  (1885X  1660  Opposite  to 

thb  [figure  of  Giant  on  boneback]  is  the  otoer  Chevalier:  Six  Th.  HBRBBrr, 


off:  MiDOLBTON,  Btttrt^  v.  »,  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
thb  [figure  of  Giant 
Trav.,  p.  149  (1677). 

'chevalier  d1ndTUtrie,/Ar. :  Fr.,  Ut.  'knight  of  industry' : 
one  who  lives  by  his  wits,  an  adventurer,  a  swindler. 

1750  Be  cautiously  upon  your  guard  against  the  infinite  number  of  fine- 
dressed  and  fine^poken  thnalun  d'mdtutru  and  ava$UMrim,  which  swazm  at 
tatit:  Lord  CHESTBRriBLO,  LttUrt,  VoL  11.  Mo.  s,  p.  4  (1774).       1766  many 

■     "      ■  tAm^\iiii<mo(Ck4vaUtndtrituiuttru: 

1868  all  tbe  qualities  of  a  cAtvaiitr  d'i»- 


xans:   laiku  \.nBsi kkt ■bi.v.  ^^9i*9rtt   t%m.  ii.  a^v.  s,  p.  4  i 

worthy  Gentlemen,  distinsnisbed  by  the  Appelbtion  of  CAn 
Gngi'i  Inn  Jtnmal,  Vol.  I.  p^  149.  1868  all  tbe  qualiti< 
jMtrU:  Engl.  Warn.  Dem.  Mug.,  VoL  viii.  p.  17  (New  Ser.). 


chevalrie,  -y:  Eng.fr.  Fr.    See  chivalry. 

chevauchte,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  riding,  a  mounted  procession,  a 
state  progress. 

1883  The  Lord  Mayor  had  hit  dtnoMcUt  in  November :  Sat.  Rn.,  ToL  SS> 
P-344. 

*cheveltire,  sb. :  Fr. :  hair,  head  of  hair. 

1883  Tbe  chief  here,  at  this  viUage  of  Emb<,  had  a  moat  nnnsoal  crop  of 
hair.  Hu  Bayansi  are,  indeed,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  glossiness  of 
their  "chevelore":  Dailf  Ttltgrafh,  Sept.  11,  p.  s/5. 

chevrenil,  sb. :  Fr. :  roebuck. 

1826  1  have  received  some  ekevnwi  as  a  present,  and  long  for  your  opinion : 
Lord  Lytton,  Pilham,  ch.  but.  p.  241  (1859).  18iS    Ask  the  wretched 

hunter  of  chnrtuil,  the  poor  devoorer  of  rtUrmitn,  what  they  think  of  the  noble 
English  haunch :  Tkacicbray,  MUctUama,  VoL  nr.  p.  45  (t857X 

♦chevron  (-i— ,  ch-  as  sh-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  chevron, 
= 'kid', 'rafter'. 

1.  a  rafter,  a  pair  of  rafters  joined  together  forming  an 
angular  support  for  the  ridge  of  a  roof. 

1611  Chtvnn,  A  Kid;  a  Chevron  (of  timber  in  building;)  a  rafter, or  spaire; 
CoTGR.        1681  OInwrMu:  Blount,  Gleuorr.       16(6  pHiLurs,  Wtrldcf 

I  a.  a  frame  or  pattern  in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  rafters  in 
a  roof. 

1608  the  t(m...was  stuck  with  a  etttfmt  at  lights:  B.  Jonsom,  Matpu$, 
Wks.,  p.  894  (i6i<)l 

2.  Herald,  a  band  bent  so  as  to  form  a  rectilinear  angle 
like  that  of  a  pair  of  rafters  in  a  roof. 

1893  Three  sable  stan  plast  on  a  Cheuron  gold:  W.  Wtrlbv,  Armtri*, 
p.  41.       ItW  Vmi.un,  IVcrlihif  ITonit. 

3.  a  zig-zag  moulding  found  in  Norman  architecture; 
used  attrib.  zig-zag  bands. 

1878  The  Eiiglish  npe  is  adhered  to  In  tbe  retenlioo...ordecacations  founded 
in  the  dievron :  G.  G.  Scott,  Ray.  Acad.  Ltt,,  VoL  L  p.  115.  1880   Mr. 

Park  Harrison...exhifajted  coloured  drawings  of  chevron  and  aggry  beads  found 
in  Roman  I^ndon:  AtMrnttum,  July  11,  p.  53/3. 

4.  a  glove;  perhaps  for  fA«'*rf7,='kid-skin'. 

1838  revenge  on  a  smith — in  the  quarrel  of  a  pitiful  manufacturer  of  rotten 
dievrons!  Scott,  Fair  Md.  ofPirth,  ch.  xv.  p.  190  (1886). 

ehes,  prep. :  Fr.,  forms  with  personal  pronouns,  moi,  sot, 
lui,  &c.,  phrases  meaning  'at  home',  'at  my  house',  'at  your 
house',  &c. 

1779  but  he  only  looked  over  tbe  table,  which  he  might  have  done  as  well 
chn  ltd :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gto.  Sihvyn  &•  Conttm/omriri,  VoL  nr.  p.  n  (1883). 
1860  who  knows  whether  there  may  not  be  something  of  the  sort  cits  nmu^ 
Thackbrav,  Misc.  EumHf  bv.,  p.  164  (1885X  IMS  my  request  to  come 

and  visit  him  cMt*  lui:  Daily  Teltgrafik,  Sept.  11,  p.  s/8. 

chi  oifende  non  perdona  mai,  phr. :  It :  he  who  injures 
never  forgives. 

1606  to  which  purpose  tbe  Italian  proverbe  saith,  CU  effindt  am  ftnUna 
mai:  T.  Fitzhbrbbrt,  Policy  A^  RiKg.,  VoL  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  37. 

chiacchiera,  sb. :  It :  chatter,  prattle. 

1880    Lady  Euslon  was  almost  equally  immeraed  and  delighted  with  the 


CHIAUS 


mysterious  wfaispcn,  and  ckiicchtra  of  Italian  society :  Sm/elitk  in  lUUy,  VoL  i. 
P-37. 

chiaia:  Turk.    Seekehaya. 
Ohianti,  name  of  a  Tuscan  red  wine. 

1887  He  lived  in  Florencc.when  a  fituco  of  good  Chianti  could  be  had  for 
apaul:  Athtimm,  Nov.  la,  p.  635/3. 

*chlaro-(o)8cnro,  sb. :  It,  lit.  'clear-obscure'. 

1.  a  method  of  painting  which  presents  only  two  colors, 
the  ground  being  of  one  color  and  the  desig^n  of  another, 
monochrome.  Florio  defines  Chiaroscuro,  "a  kind  of  darke 
puke  colour". 

16M  one  [of  the  palaces)  is  well  painted  in  ckiart-^tcur*  on  tbe  outside : 
EvBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  99^  (1879)1  1733  Several  other  Figures  in  Ciliary 
Scuro  by  Correggio,  something  heavy:  Richardson,  Stahits,  6'f.,  in  Italy, 
p.  95.  1743  the  ApoUo  in  chiaro  oscuro,  done  by  Kneller:  Popb,  trill,  Wks., 
Vol.  IX.  p.  368  (1757)1  1708  painted  gUss  in  chiaroscuro:  Hon.  Walfolb, 

LtlUrt,\o\.  II.  p.  339  (1857).  1806  The  windows  and  wainscot  are  painted 

b  chiaio-scuro:  J.Dallaway,  Obs.  Eng.  Archil.,  p.  190.  —  the  chiara-scuro 
figures  in  the  chapel  at  Magdalen  are  by  Van  Lmge :  ti.,  p.  981.  1860  two 

grand  subjects  in  chiaro  scuro  on  a  gilded  ground :  Ford,  Hatidtk,  S/ain,  Ft,  11. 
p.  63s. 

2.  the  production  of  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  paintings, 
engraving,  drawings,  &c. 

1713  dar  obscur  (Latino-Anglicised] :  Arbdthmot,  TMm  Stttl,  in  Arber's 
Eng.  Gamrr,  \i.  631.  [T.  L.  K.  OUphaat]  bef.  1738  as  Painten,  with  their 
CAtare  cscurvj  contrive  to  make  their  Figures  set  one  another  off:  K.  North, 
Examm,  I.  iiL  59,  p.  154  (1740).  1763  Antonio  sometimes  struck  into  a  bold 
and  maviiline  style,  witn  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Chiaro  Scuro ;  HoR.  Walfolb, 
Venue's  Angcd.  Painting,  voi.  L  p.  193.  1771  His  roanagement  of  the  chiaro 
Mcurt,  or  light  and  shadow,  especially  gieams  of  sunshine,  is  altogether  wonder- 
fill  :  SuoLLBTT,  Hnmfh.  CI.,  p.  30/1  (1889).  1831—8  but  we  nearly  owe 
to  him*  [Rembrandt)  a  fifth  part  M  painting,  the  knowledge  of  Chisroacurtl 
Hazlitt,  TaiU-Talk,  p.  55  (188^).  1839  the  chiaruc*ro  may  be  worked  up 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  pains:  Edin.  Rfv^  VoL  50,  p.  946.  1864  The 
chiaroscuro  is  admirable;  tbe  impasto  perfect:  Thackbrat,  Nnxema,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  xxii  p.  946  (1879^  1880  a  mture  which  was  not  to  him  as  to  most  wrapped 
in  a  chiaro' scuro  with  only  points  of  luminance  gleaming  through  the  mist : 
OuiDA,  Stratkmart,  VoL  i.  cL  vL  p.  97.  1884  All  appearing  distinctly  and 
with  the  happiest  ckiarmcurt:  Srelby,  Her.  IVatftU,  p.  fij. 

chiaamnfl,  sb.\    Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  xuurMot:  &  diagonal 
arrangement  suggesting  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  v ;  esp. 
in  Rhet.  the  immediate  repetition  of  two  words  or  ideas  in 
inverted  order,  as  in  Spenser  {tVhs.,  p.  8/2,  1883)  :— 
And  on  whose  mightie  shoulders  most  doth  rest 
The  burdein  of  this  kingdomes  govemement. 
As  the  wide  compasse  of  the  firmament 
On  Atlas  mighty  shoulders  is  upstayd. 

1608  the  CMimtmm  in  five-leaved  flowers,  while  one  lies  wiapt  about  the 
staminous  beards,  the  other  four  obliquely  shutttng  and  dosing  upon  each  other: 
SirTm.  Brown,  Garden  t/Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  34(1686)1 

chians,  chaTi8(e),  chonae,  chaonsh,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Turk. 
t'^'K.fA.o' sergeant',  'mace-bearer'.    Anglicised  as  <:Ao»j^. 

I.  messenger,  herald,  pursuivant,  head  of  a  caravan, 
envoy. 

1099  In  tbe  forewaid  (of  a  Caravan]  go  the  8  Pilots  before  with  a  Chamt... 
This  CAans  is  as  the  Captaine  of  the  foreward:  R.  Hakluvt,  y^yagct^oL  11. 
L  p.  9CVL  —  his  CkauM  and  Dnigaman  or  Interpreter:  1'^.,  p.  305,  1608  Tlie 
grand  (Jhaoox  is  arrived  at  the  French  court;  Dudley  Carlbton,  in  Cmtrti^ 
Timts  a/  Jot.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  94(1848).  1610  doe  you  thinke...That  I  am  a 
CAianiel  A.  What's  that!  /).  The  TVnlr  was,  here— |  As  one  would  say,  doe 
you  thinke  I  am  a  Turkr:  B.  Jonsok,  Alch.,  i.  9,  Wks.,  p.  611  (1616).  1618 
then  head  Visien...with  one  nundred  Chauses  ueir  attendants:  T.  Coryat, 
yonmall,  in  Cruditits,  VoL  iii.  sig.  U  4  v*  (1776)1  1614  put  him  in  a  bouse 
with  a  Chawte  or  keeper :  R.  Covkrte,  Voyagt,  p.  90.  1610  Of  the  other 

lentogUtnt  some  come  to  the  Chauses ;  who  go  on  Embassies,  execute  Commande- 
ments,  &c. :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  48  (1639X  1617  a  Chaiis  (or  Pensioner) 
bdng  on  horseback:  F.  Mokyson,  IHn.,  Pt.  l.  p.  969.  1618  on  Tuesday  the 
Turkish  (3)ians  \tic\  went  to  the  court :  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Cauri  &»  Tinui  ^ 
Jot.  /.,  VoL  II.  p.  105  (1848).  1620  There  being  at  that  time  in  Vtnict  one 

of  those  NuHtiot  that  came  from  ComtantintfU  about  AfiUn,  whom  they  called 
a  Cham:  Brent,  Tr.  Sctm^i  Hist.  Conne.  Trtnt,  p.  xviiL  (1676).  1689 
There  arriued  also  a  Chiaus  from  the  Port :  Ntwn  e/ctrtaine  Commands  lately 
"     "  "  13.        1684  The  7'iinirtC<li«Mjr,  or  Agent: 

1649  a  Chiaouz  or  Ambassador :  Modtratt, 


given  ty  tht  Fr.  Kuur,  No.  39,  p.  13.  1684  The  Tnries  Chianx,  or  Agent: 
Sir  Th.  HbrbbrY,  Trav.,  p.  99.  1649  a  Chiaouz  or  Ambassador :  Moderate, 
No.  40,  sig.  Rr  3  v'.        1741  but  yet  he  found  tbe  Grand  Signior's  Horses,  the 


Chiaoux,  and  the  Janiiaries :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tonmtforts  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  n. 
p.  99$.  —  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  Chiangs  do  the  Dintv  of  Serjeants:  i^.,  p.  251. 
1770  They  were  headed  by  a  Chiaush  or  Messenger  of  the  Aga;  R.  Chandler, 
Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  399.  1819  a  Tchawoosh,  followed  by  two  or  three 

peasants,  walked  in, and  summoned  me  before  the  Soo^basbee:  T.Hope,  Anast., 
VoL  11.  ch.  avi.  p.  377  (1890X  —  Accordingly  tbe  Tchawoosh  went  away:  il., 
(x  378.  1830  iupu  and  beys  might  be  distinguished  by  jackets  embroiderea 

till  they  were  as  stiflTas  coats  of  mail,  ...chaoushes  by  their  golden  knobbed  sticks : 
T.  S.  HUGHES,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1,  ch.  xv.  p.  444.  1888  Our  approach 

was  regularly  announced  by  tne  (Zhiaooshes  who  went  in  advance :  KutsHt'OsA, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  XX.  p.  32a  1840  the  emblem  of  the  office  of  cha8oshes:  Lady  H. 
STANHorE,  Mem.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  97^.  1884  Two  of  these  [watches)  had 
been  ^ven  to  the  chaonsh  (bead  man)  of  Kaka;  Edm.  O'Donovah,  Merv, 
eh.  xxtiL  p.  353  (New  York). 
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CHIAUS-BASHI 

2.  a  cheat ;  in  modern  times  spelt  chouse.  GifTord's  note 
on  the  above  quotation  from  Jonson  tells  us  that  in  1609  Sir 
Robert  Shirley  sent  a  ckiaus,  or  agent  from  the  Grand 
Signior  and  the  Sophy,  to  England,  who  cheated  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  merchants  of  ^4000,  adding  that  two  other 
chiauses  arrived  in  1618,  1625.  One  of  the  above  quotations 
proves  his  accuracy  as  to  1618.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
particular  fraud  had  little  to  do  with  the  inodem  use  of  the 
word.  As  Jonson  suggests,  chiaus  may  have  been  used  for 
'Turk'  in  the  sense  of  'cheat',  just  as  Cataian  stood  for 
'thief'  or  'rogue'. 

1610  This  U  the  gentleman,  and  he  is  no  ckimae:  B.  Jonson,  Alck.,  t  a, 
Wkit.,  p.  6it  (i6i6\  16T9  You'ld  find  your  self  an  arrant  Chouse,  |  If  y  were 
but  ai  a  Meetwg-House :  S.  Butler,  Huaitrai,  Pt.  in.  Cant.  L  p.  Sj. 

Variants,  16  c  chaus{e),  17  c.  chaoux,  chiause,  ckaus,  cAowse, 
chiaux,  cJdoux,  17,  18  cc.  chiaoux,  17  c. — 19  c.  chouse,  18  c. 
chiaush,  19  c.  tchawoosh,  chaoush,  ckiaoosh,  chaoosh,  chaoux, 
choux. 

cUans-liashi,  sb.:  Turk,  chafush-bashl:  captain  of  the 
chiauses  of  the  Sultan. 

1SB9  The  d^atu  Baua,  Captune  of  the  Pensioner*:  R.  Haklutt,  Vayaf, 
Vol.  II.  L  p.  aoi.  1741  The  Chiaoox  Bachi  waited  for  his  ExoeUeocy  on  the 
Wharf  towards  CmtstmntinepU:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tonm/trtt  Voy.  Lnant, 
Vol.  11.  p.  aiS. 

*clii1)0li4ne,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Turk,  chtbai :  a  long  Turkish 
tobacco-pipe. 

U13  his  gem-adom'd  chibouque :  BvROH,  Bridt  ^  Ahydn,  i.  viiL  Wits., 
Vol  IX.  p.  ai7  (183SX  1884  smoking  the  never.iaiUng  chibouk ;  AyeskA, 

Vol  I.  ch.  i.  p.  II.  1836  smoking  his  shib'ook  or  shee  sheh:  E.  W.  Lanb, 

Mod.  Egypt.t  Vol.  ii.  p.  43.  1839  and  the  quiet-living  Moslem  smokes  his 
Chibouque  in  luxnrious  repose :  Hiss  Parooc,  BtauUts  cf  tie  Besfk.,  p.  37. 
1840  taking  his  chibouk  from  his  mouth  to  speak  to  you :  Frasbii,  KomtUla*, 
in..  Vol.  I.  Let.  viii.  p.  aaS.  1849  The  great  Sheikh  drew  a  long  breath  from 
his  chibouque;  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Tancrtd.  Bk.  iv.  ch,  v.  p.  276  (1881X 
IJBTl  but  a  pipe  I — the  long  "chibbook"  of  the  Turk  would  have  made  our  home 
a  Paradise  I  Sik  S.  W.  Baker,  NiU  TrUnttaritt,  ch.  viL  p.  105.  "1876 
smoked  a  chibouque  with  him :  WnUrn  Mem.  Nnut,  Feb.  a.  [St  ]  1882  The 
old  man  smoked  his  long  chibook,  cro«s*tegged  upon  ms  mat ;  Armstrong,  Cwsril 
/r.  Grttet,  FngitiTes,  p.  337. 

chibtiX)Ii  ^t- '  Turk. :  pipe-bearer. 

1819  a  young  fellow  bam  Odesch<...had  just  supeneded  in  the  Bey's  favour, 
and  in  the  place  of  Tchibookdjee :  T.  Hors,  Amat,  Vol.  II.  ch.  i.  p.  la  (iSaoX 
1834  The  end  of  the  room  was  crowded  with  ckii&ukckut  or  pipe-men,  shoe- 
beaxei^  cloak-hearers,  and  other  attendants :  AytsMa,  VoL  i.  en.  vL  p.  151. 
18T6  the  ckiivmcqujtt  (pipe-bear«r):  CtntkiU  Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  879, 

''chic,  sb.:  Fr. :  Painiit^:  knack  of  producing  effects 
easily,  eiffective  style.  In  English  slang,  'good  style',  'the 
correct  thing',  and  as  if  an  adj.,  'stylish  ,  'fashionable',  'cor- 
rect', 'effective'. 

1860  Contrasts  are  always  chic :  OoiOA,  Stra^unn,  Vol.  I.  ch.  L  ^  8. 
1883  There  is  a  kind  of  *cku*  about  it  [a  porttaitl  which  is  not  pleasing: 
CuardioH,  May  a,  p.  657.  1888  gaiety,  animation,  chic,  and  style:  AccuLemy, 
Nov.  3,  pi  S94/2. 

*chica,  Amer.  Sp.;  chicba,  Sp.:  sb.:  a  fermented  liquor 
made  of  maize. 

1604  They  make  this  wine  of  Mays  in  diverse  sortes  and  manere,  calling  it 
in  Peru  Acua,  and  by  the  most  common  name  of  the  Indies  Chicha;  E.  Griuston, 
Tr.  DAcotta't  HUt.  W.  Indut.  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  sio  (1880).  1881  Chica,  or 
fennented  liquor  is  also  made  from  Indian  com  and  much  drunk  by  all  classes: 
Herndon,  AmoMtm,  Vol  1.  p.  71  (1854)1 

*chicane,  sb. :  Fr. :  cavilling,  quibbling,  mean  evasions, 
petty  tricks,  artifice,  shift,  shiftiness.  The  second  syllable  is 
sometimes  Anglicised. 

bef.  1704  The  genenl  part  of  the  civil  law  concerns  not  the  chicane  of  private 
cases :  Locke.    [T.]  oef.  1731  He  strove  to  lengthen  the  campaign,  |  And 

save  his  forces  by  chicane : 'Prior.  [J.1  1758  CAtloMV,  we  dare  not  meddle 
with  as  we  are  told  the  lawyers  have  taken  it  under  their  immediate  protection : 
Ann.  Reg".,  I.  Humblg  ReMumstraHce,  &'c.,  p.  374/3.  176S  what  theme  for 
the  arts  I  oarbarous  executions,  chicane,  processes,  and  mercenary  treaties :  Hor. 
Walpoui,  Vertue's  Anted.  Painting,  Vol.  i.  p.  46.  1771  Batyeu  attribute 

it  to  an  honest  zeal  in  behalf  of  innocence  oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane : 
Jfimivs,  Ltiters,  VoL  II.  Na  Ixi.  p.  387.  1794  Sincerity,  candor,  truth  and 

prudence...will  always  prove  to  be  more  wise  and  more  effectual  than  finesse  and 
chicane;  Awur.  StaU  Pa^rs,  Vol.  I.  p.  477  (iSsaX 

[The  word  chicane  originally  meant  a  kind  of  golf,  which 
game  came  to  Languedoc  from  Byzantium,  the  Gk.  name 
being  seen  in  the  vb.  r^vxavi'^ctr.  In  the  East  the  game  was 
played  on  horseback,  and  was  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  word  from  Pers.  chang&n,  a  game  which  survives  as 
polo,  q.  V.    (Yule,  referring  to  W.  Ouseley  and  Quatremfere).] 

'chicane  (--i),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  chicaner:  to  cavil,  to 
use  petty  tricks,  to  use  mean  evasions,  to  perplex  with  paltry 
annoyances.    Often  pronounced  as  if  Fr. 
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bef.  1788  It  would  be  an  endless  thing  to  chicane  with  Pam|>hletiers; 
R.  North,  Examn,  n.  iv.  113,  p.  389  <t74a).  1748  My  vertigos  stiU 
chicane  and  tease  me:  Lord  Chesterfiei.d,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xL  Misc.  Wks., 
VoL  11.  p  ^  (r777).  —  The  humor... teazes  and  chictuus  me,  sometimes  in  my 
legs,  sometimes  in  my  head  and  stomach :  ib.,  Bk.'  ill.  No.  xlix.  p.  S'& 

*chicanei7  {=.!L  —  z.,  ch-  as  sh-^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  chica- 
nerie:  quibbling,  chicane,  evasiveness.    • 

1609  And  all  this  ckieantry  as  they  call  it  was  brought  into  France  from 

~     :'s  coming  to  reside  at  Avignon :  Sir  T.  Overburv,  Statt 

Eng.  Garnrr,  VoL  IV.  p.  311  (1883}.      bef.  1670  inhibiting 


Rome  upon  the  Pope's  coming  to  reside  at  Avignon : 

^/^n»j«:»,  in  Arbers^Hf.  Goriwr,  VoL  IV.  p.  311(1883).  _ 

uie  CorintAians  very  sh^iply  for  their  Chiearury,  their  Pettifoggery  and  common 


Bamtry:  J.  Hacket,  Ahp.  WitHams,  Pt  11.  161,  p.  170(1693).  1742  This 
was  the  chief  point,  but  there  were  in  the  case  divers  other  chicaneries,  as  would 
appear  in  the  argument  itself,  if  made  public :  R.  North,  Livts  of  Northt, 
Vol.  I.  p.  67  (1836).  1762  a  person,  who,  he  heard,  was  by  chicanery  and  op* 
pression  wronged  of  a  considerable  estate :  Smollett,  Lavnc.  Grtttvos,  ch.  iv. 
wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  47  (1817X  1771   He  carried  home  with  him  all  the  knavish 

chicanery  of  the  lowest  pettifogger:  ■—Humfh.  CI.,  p.  63/3  (1883).  1821 1  saw 
many  scenes  of  London  intrigues,  and  complex  chicanery:  Coitftu.  9/ an  Eng. 
Ofium-Eattr,  PL  L  p.  44  (1833X 

chicaneur,  .r^. :  Fr.:  caviller,  pettifogger,  shifty  person. 
The  Eng.  noun  of  agent  chicaner,  fr.  chicane,  vb.,  is  also 
found. 

bef.  1788  that  Embassador,  a  chicaneur  by  Profession:  R.  North,  Bxamun, 
in.  viL  36,  p.  539  (1740X 

chick,  J^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  cMk:  a  kind  of  screen 
blind  made  of  finely  split  bamboo,  laced  with  twine,  and 
often  painted  on  the  outer  side.    [Yule] 

1678  thdr  Windows  are  usually  folding  doors,  screened  with  Cheeks  or 
latises :  Fryer,  E.  India,  93  (1698).  [Yule]  1810  Cheeks  or  Screens  to  keep 
out  the  glare :  Williamson,  V.  M„  11.  43.    [t^.]  1886   The  check  of  the 

tent  prevents  effectually  any  person  from  seeing  what  passes  within;  Bp.  Hbbbk, 
Narrativt,  I,  193  (t844X    (».] 

chick,  chickino,  chiquene.    See  soiiTiin. 

cUeken,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  fA<VbM,=' art  needlework'. 
[Yule] 

1886  At  Calcutta  embroidered  muslin  is  called  chikan  (needle  work):  O^. 
Catai.  oflnd.  Bxhih.,  p.  16.  —  The  large  collection  cXchtkan  work  from  Cal- 
cutta: th.,  p.  43. 

chickore:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chnkor. 

*chicor^  sb.:  Fr.,  lit.  'chicory',  'endive':  a  kind  of 
trimming. 

1800  three  deep  flounces,  6nished  at  the  edge  with  a  chicorie  of  green  ribboo 
forming  a  wave :  Harper'$  Mag.,  VoL  II.  p_.  719.  —  Morning  caps  which  are 
slightly  omamented...some  being  trimmed  with  diic^not:  ib.,  p.  575. 

chiffon,  sb. :  Fr. :  rag,  trinket ;  in  pL  frippery,  finery. 

1760  she  wanted  to  get  back  to  all  her  cki/inu,  contrary  to  my  inclination : 
In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gto.  Soiwyn  A"  Ccnitmporarut,  VoL  1.  p.  410  (1843X  1878 
~      "  "■  ■■  "  m:  Gb 


The  dress  would  stand  out  well  amon^  the  fashionable  chiffont 
"        "  '  --"  secureo  h 


^BO.  Euot, 


Dan.  Dorvnda,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  36?.  1888  secureo  her  costume  a  de- 

scription in  the  journals  which  devote  tnemselves  to  the  ckiffona  of  professional 
beauties:  L.  Oufhant,  Altiara  Ptto,  ch.  xxiiL  p.  s8a  (1884X 

^chiffonidre,  sb.fem. :  Fr.,  lit.  'collector  of  rags' :  a  piece  of 
Aimiture  (for  the  reception  of  odds  and  ends),  a  small  side- 
board.   The  Fr.  masc  form  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

1760  I  wish  you  to  buy  the  ckiffoniirt  ywi  mention :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  G40. 
StUm  &•  Caniemtararin,  VoL  i.  p.  364  (1883X  1841  Gilt  comoUs,  and 
cM^ffo$miint,  with  white  marble  tops:  Lady  Bl.essington,  Idier  in  Franct, 
VoL  I.  p.  115.  1847  Adile  was  leading  me  by  the  hand  round  the  room, 
showing  me  the  beautifiil  books  and  ornaments  on  uie  consoles  and  chifftmieres: 
C.  BRONTt,  yant  Eyn,  ch.  xiii  (Davies]  1804  What  <tagires,  and  bonbon- 
niires,  and  chiffonniires  I  What  awfully  bad  pastels  there  wer«  on  the  walls ! 
Thackrray,  Nmamtt,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxv.  p.  384  (1879X 

«chifflre,  chifire,  sb. :  Fr. :  cipher,  monogram. 

[1061  Item,  ane  bed  dividit  equalie  in  claith  of  gold  and  silvir,  with  drauchtes 
of  violet  and  gray  silk  maid  in  chiffers  of  A :  Invtntoriis,  anno  1561,  p.  136.] 
I860  many  of  them  [letteis]  had  feminine  superscriptions,  and  scarlet  or  azure 
chifires  at  the  seal,  as  delicately  scented  as  though  the^  had  been  brought  by 
some  court  page,  rather  than  by  the  rough  route  of  the  mail'bag :  Ouida,  Strati. 
Vol. 


.  i.  p.  & 

♦chignon,  sb. :  Fr.,  Ut. '  nape  of  the  neck' :  a  mass  of  hair 
(sometimes  their  own,  generally  padded  in  any  case),  worn 
by  women  on  the  back  of  the  head,  as  was  the  fashion  from 
abt.  1866  to  1875. 

1817  The  hair.. .was  turned  up  in  a  sort  of  mat  bag,  or  club,  or  chignon : 
M.  Edgbworth,  Harrington,  ch.  xiiL  1878  He  converses  in  cigars,  and  she 
answers  with  her  chignon :  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxix.  p.  343. 

chlgre,  chigoe,  chigger.  Jigger,  sb. :  W.  Ind.:  the  name 
given  to  an  insect  allied  to  the  flea  (Pulex penetrans)  which 
penetrates  the  human  skin,  asp.  of  the  feet,  and  lays  eggs 
under  it,  unless  promptly  removed. 

1668  Whether  the  little  Cirms  called  Ckifnes,  bred  out  of  dust,  when  they 
pierce  once  into  the  Feet,  and  under  the  Naik  of  the  Toes,  do  get  ground  of  the 
whole  body : /'Ar'^  rnsor.,  VoL  in.  No.  33,  p.639.      1769 'The  chigger,  or  chique. 
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is  a  small  dusky  insect  rescmbliiiK  a  flea:  E.  BANCROrr,  Bu.  tfat.  Hut.  Guiana, 
P.  a4^  VIVI  CHEGOE,  or  NicUA,  tlie  Indian  name  of  an  insect  common  in 
Menco :  Entyc.  Brit. 

chikan:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chicken. 

chili :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  chlllL 

chlliahedron, //.  -ra,  sb.:  guast-Gk.  fr.  Gk.  x(^u»,<°'a 
thousand',  and  c^a,  =  ' seat',  and  in  composition  'a  side  of  a 
solid  figure' :  a  solid  figure  contained  by  a  thousand  sides. 

bef.  17M  Id  a  man  who  qieaks  of  a  chiliaedron,  or  a  body  of  a  thousand  sides, 
the  idea  of  the  figure  may  be  very  confused,  though  that  of  the  number  be  very 
distinct:  LocKB.    (J.] 

chllipa,  sd. :  S.  Amer.  Sp.    See  quotation. 

1846  the  white  boots,  the  broad  drawers,  and  scarlet  chilij)*;  the  picttiresqne 
ooatume  of  the  Pampas:  C  Dahwin,  y»um.  BiagU,  ch.  xiL  p.  159. 

chillaw,  sb. :  Pen.  chuliw :  boiled  rice. 

1838  Some  plain  chillaw,  with  a  few  bits  of  meat:  KutzHtaik,  Vol  i. 
ch.  xviii.  p.  371. 

chilli,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  chili. 

1.  red  pepper. 

1604  Indian  pepper...  In  the  langnage  of  Ctisco,  it  is  called  KMk,  and  In  that 
of  Mexico,  CUli:  E.  Grimstoh.  Tr.  ffAcosUit  Hist.  W.  Indut,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv. 
p.  339(1880)1  17(8  spices  of  different  kinds,  but  chiefly  what  is  called  m  the 
East  thiltji,  and  in  the  West,  green  or  Cayen  pepper:  J.  Morsk,  Amer.  Univ. 
Ctogr.,  Vol.  II.  p.  US  (>796X  Ul*  two  grains  of  ckiU,  or  Mexican  pepper : 

Rsas,  CycL,  s.  v.  CkcahtU. 

2.  (gen.  in  pi.  chillies)  the  pod  of  the  capsicum,  esp.  the 
ripe  pod  of  Capsicum  fastigiatum. 

1848  Try  a  chili  with  it.  Hiss  Sharp:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  i. 
ch.  iil  p.  94  (1879). 

chillo,  sb.:  a  fabric  like  chelas  (g.v.),  made  in  England 
for  export  to  Africa. 

C^fllTitn^  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  chilam :  the  bowl  of  a 
hookah  containing  the  charge  of  tobacco  and  glowing  char- 
coal balls;  hence,  a  hookah,  a  charge  of  tobacco  and  char- 
coal for  a  hookah,  the  act  of  smoking  a  hookah.  [Yule] 
See  hookah. 

1781  Dressing  a  hubble-bubble,  per  week  at  3  chiUums  a  day,  /an  o,  dubi  3, 
catho:  In  Lord  Lindsay's  Z'rpMtf/ZiVMiraj'/,^  in.  (184^).    [Yule]       ^  1888  the 


occasional  bubbling  of  my  own  hookah,  which  had  just  been  furnished  with 
another  chillum:  Knailhajk,  Vol.  i.  Introd.,  p.  s.  1839  Tugging  away  at 
your  hookah,  find  no  smoke ;  a  thief  having  purloined  your  silver  cnelam  and 


snrpoose:  J.  Shipp,  Mm.,  11.  159.    [Yule]         1804  Mr.  Newcome  had  been 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  himself  in  consequence  of  the  uncontrollable  nausea  pro- 


Stratkmort,  "^ot  II.  ch.  xx.  p.  337.  1883  the  odour  of  the  cUUtim  in  the 

pipe:  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Itaae;  ch.  i  p.  14. 

chillumchee,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Hind,  chilamc/a:  a  metal 
basin  used  for  washing  nands.  The  word  is  chiefly  used  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency.    [Yule] 

1710  the  nnicom's  bom. ..the  astoa  and  chelumgie  of  Manilla  work:  In  J.  T. 
Wheeler's  ^lufrvu,  II.  34(1.  [Yule]  1833  Our  supper  was  a  peelaw... when  it 
was  removed  a  chillumdiee  and  goblet  of  warm  water  was  handed  round,  and 
each  washed  bis  hands  and  mouth :  P.  Gordon,  Fragm.  Jml.  Tmr,  Av.  \ii-\ 
1860  each  person  washed  his  or  her  hands,  one  attendant  pouiing  water  from 
a  copper  jug  whilst  the  other  held  a  large  copper  basin  wiin  a  false  bottom,  so 
that  the  dirty  water  fell  through  and  was  not  seen,  much  after  the  old.fashiooed 
chilumchtt,  in  which  we  used  to  wash  of  yore — it  may  be  so  yet— on  the  *'  Bengal 
side"  of  India:  Onc€  a  Wttk,  July  38,  p.  133/3.  1886   The  collection  of 

spittoons,  watercups,  drinking  vessels^  ckiUumckis.  plates  and  bowls,  &C.  was 
purchased  in  the  Calcutu  Baaar:  Offic.  CataL  ^Ind.  Exkib.,  p.  39. 

chilus:  Late  Lat.    Seechylns. 
chimacham:  Turk.    See  kaimakam. 

*chiiii&ra,  chimaera,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  x<f«><p<>*  Sometimes 
Anglicised  as  chimere,  chymere. 

I.  Gk.  Mythol.  a  monster  with  a  lion's  head,  goat's  body, 
and  serpent's  tail,  or  with  the  heads  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a 
serpent ;  an  artistic  representation  of  the  same. 


abt.  1400  beestis  dqnd  chymereL  that  ban  a  part  of  ech  beest,  and  suche 
>en  not  no  but  oonly  in  opynyoun:  WycUflite  Bibu^  Prol.,  p.  31  (i8^X  bef. 
1086  formes  such  as  neuer  were  in  Nature,  as  the  HrrotttDnnigodt.  Cyclops, 


Chimeras :  Sidhcv,  Aftl.  Pftl.,  p.  35  (1868).  1086  Therefore  it  was  that 

they  of  old  time,  by  the  difformed  monster  of  Ckjmura,  which  spit  fire,  described 
choler:  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  Potit.  Diic.  of  Trutk,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  114.  1630  a 
strange  Ckymtra,  keadtd  lik*  a  LioH.vaA  in  shew  presenting  a  Lionlike  forti* 
tode :  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrimi,  VoL  II.  Bk.  viii.  p.  1371.  1709  the  roof  of 

which  was  painted  with  gorgons,  diimeras,  and  centanis:  Addison,  Tatltr, 
Oct.  IS,  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  IT  (iBs^X  17S3  Chimmra—t,  Lyon  with  a  Goat 

caaing  out  of  his  Back,  and  a  lul  like  a  Serpent :  Richardson,  Statutt,  AT., 
in  Italy,  p.  46.  —  a  small  Chinuera  like  that  in  the  Gallery :  il.,  p.  61.  1806 
the  aioiitrave  of  the  circular  window  of  Baifreston  u  filled  with  chinueias  and 
masks;  J.  Dallaway,  Oit.  £nf.  Arckit.,  p.  34.  *18TT  lions,  horses,  and 

chimerc:  r>iK«,  Feb.  17.    (St.] 


CHINA-ROOT 

2.  metaph.  a  monstrosity,  a  being  that  contravenes  the 
laws  of  nature,  an  absurdly  blended  character. 

1600  This  [man  is],  a  Ckimara  of  wittall,  fbole,  and  knane:  B,  JOMSON, 
Vtl^,  v.  t3,  Wks.,  p.  533  (1616).  1619  hellishly  filming  in  Othes,  Curses, 

Threats,  Blasphemies ;  a  very  Ckimtrru,  or  worse :  PuRCH AS,  Microcotfnut, 
ch.  xix.  p.  aix.  1678  upon  this  Pretence,  that  an  Aikeist  is  a  meer  Ckim4tra, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  any*where  to  be  found  in  the  World:  Cudworth. 
InttU.  Sytt.,  Pref.,  sig.  ••'  3  V. 

3.  an  illusion,  an  unreal  creature  of  the  imagination. 

1089  breedeCArm#rrr  and  monsters  in  mans  imaginations:  Puttrnham,  i?N^. 
Poet.,  I,  viiL  p.  33  (1860X  1601  Men  of  worth  haue  their  ckymttnCs,  as  well 
as  other  creatures:  ana  they  doe  see  monsters:  B.  Jonson,  Paetait.,  i.  a,  Wks., 
p.  383  (1616X  1608  to  have  his  minde  and  soule  troubled  at  all  and  disquieted 
with  a  fanfasticall  illusion  of  idoles  and  Ckimarei  in  the  aire:  Holland,  'Tr. 
Plut.  Mor.,  &  339.  1607   Whole  squadrons  of  phsntasticall  Ckimmu: 

A.  Brbwrr,  Linena,  i.  7,  sig.  B  iv  r<.  1647  As  if  there  were  no  joy  I  But 

the  Chimera's  in  a  Lovers  head,  |  Of  strange  Eliziums,  by  his  feaver  bi«di  Pan- 
(HAWB,  Tr.  Patter  Fide.i.  i,jb.  tt.  1698  But  tlmt  is  a  Ckimtrra;  it  is 
nothing,  it  is  an  Idol :  J.  Ray,  rkm  Diacaurtn,  L  ch.  iv.  p.  56  (1713). 

4.  an  absurd  or  extravagant  idea,  a  wild  scheme,  a  foolish 
theory,  an  absurdity. 

1093  Behold  here  a  braue  cbimere.  Is  there  a  Litnitnant  where  there  Is  no 
he«l!  E.  A.,  Tr.  Prtsent  Ettatt  o/Fraaut,  foL  18 1>>.  1610  they  must  fetch 
their  audiences  eares  up  to  them  by  pursuing  CAywtfiuV  A*  «tf«^w/ft»;  J.  Hbalsy, 
St.  Augiutim,  City  if  <Mi,  jk.  ^y.  1618   But  this  object  here  pr(qiosed  is 

no  empty  Chimera,  or  imaginary,  translucent,  airy  shadow,  but  substantial : 
T.  Adams,  Wkt.,  VoL  11.  p.  38;  (1867).  1618  it  seems  that  that  goMen  myne 
is  proved  a  meer  Ckynura,  an  imaginary  airy  myne;  Howsll,  L«tt.,  l  iiL  p.  5 
f  104s).  1634  Pray  yoUj  do  not  bring,  sir,  |  In  the  chimeras  of  your  jeaioitt 

fears,  |  New  monsters  to  affright  us:  Massingkx,  Bimdman,  iv.  3,  wks.,  p.  91/1 
(1839X  bef.  1631  Chimeraes  vain  as  they  or  their  prerogative ;  J.  Donne, 

pDims,  p.  34  (1669).  1640  Sfaint  was  amusing  after  Chymeiaes ;  H.  H., 
Trtatttt  t/lnttrtti  cf  Princet  A*  Staiet  0/  Ckrittendtmu,  p.  80.  1603  we 

must  not  be  Uannwrted  with  Ckymma,  and  build  Castles  in  the  air ;  Howell, 
Pt.  If  MastanieiUCHnt.  Rev.  NapL),  p.  in.  1684  and  make  his  own  con- 
trivance to  end  in  a  mere  Ckinuerai  S.  Charnock,  Wks..  in  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand.  Divints,  VoL  in.  p.  488  (i86s).  bef.  1738  this  is  all  Chimseta,  or 
meer  Imagination :  R.  North,  Examen,  1,  IL  ifo,  p.  i30  (1740^  1843  I 

am  not  spoking  of  perfect  tdentity  of  interest^  which  xs  an  impracticable  chimera ; 
J.  S.  Mill,  Syittm  qf  Logic,  VoL  IL  p.  474  (i8s<). 

*chimpaiizee  <^J-J->i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  W.  Afr.  (Guinea) 
ishimpanzee:  a  name  of  a  kind  of  ape  allied  to  the  gorilla 
{g.  v.),  but  smaller  {Troglodytes  niger).  The  name  was  for- 
merly applied  to  other  kinds  of  larger  man-shaped  apes. 

1764  he  deserved  it  [a  box  of  the  ear],  if  be  could  take  liberties  with  such  a 
chimnanxee  [as  Mme.  de  Yertzin];  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  rv.  p.  349 
(1857).  1819  Rees,  Cycl.  18M  Two  chimpanses  were  sent  finm  the 
forests  of  the  Camatic  by  a  coasting  vessel,  as  a  present  to  the  governor  of 
Bombay:  Wuitelaw,  GoMsmith's  Nat.  Hist.,  VoL  t.  p.  491/1  tuU.  1840 
The  Misses  Macarty ...vowed  and  protested  now  that  he  was  no  better  than  a 
chimpanzee ;  Thackeray,  Mitcellanits,  Vol.  iv.  p.  sis- 

*chiiia,  sb. :  porcelain  ware,  so  called  from  the  European 
name  of  the  country  China. 

1600  fine  CAna-dishes  of  white  earth :  R.  Hakldyt,  yeyofs.  Vol.  in. 
p.  736.  1608    they  are  not  China-dishes^  but  very  good  (fishes:  Shaks., 

Meas./orMeas.,  ii.  1,  97.  1630  Salt,  Rice,  and  Cibaa  dishes ;  Purchas, 

Pilentns,y<A.  i.  Bk.  lii.  p.  135.  1660   they  [the  Persians]  1^  it  [coflfe]  as 

hot  as  their  mouth  can  well  suffer  out  of  small  Ckina  cups;  Sir  1h.  Hbrbxkt, 
TVtov.,  p.  113(1677)1  1673  Factitious  CAiiea  or  Porcdlane  of  his  own  invention 
and  malting:  J.  Ray,  Jmem.  Ltm  Countr.,  p.  346.  1676    For  Wit,  like 

Ckina,  should  long  biin'd  lie,  |  Before  it  ripens  to  good  Comedy :  Shadwell, 
l^irinne,  ProL,  sig.  A  3  ro.  1680  Women,  like  Cheney,  shou'd  be  kept  with 
care:  Crowne,  j'lr  Caurtly  Nice,  L  p.  8.  1703  break  all  her  China:  Van- 

brugh,  Faiu  Friend,  iiL  Wks.,  Vol.  t.  p.  343  (1776).  1709  Tnierests  set  in 
pretty  Gilt  and  Ckina  Pets:  Mrs.  Manlev,  New  AteU.,  VoL  i.  p.  33  fend  Ed.)L 
1714  china  )vare..,a  china  dish :  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  333  {18361  —  his 
great  room,  that  is  nobly  furnished  out  with  china :  ib.  bef.  1744  Ine  Ckina 
cups  in  these  days  are  not  at  all  the  safer  for  the  modem  Ratttit:  Pope,  litem. 
At.  ScriUens,  Bk.  I.  ch.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  115  (1757)1  1777  I  long  to  sec 
your  china,  merely  because  it  comes  from  you.  for  I  am  no  eenneisseur  in  china: 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.  (Tr.  ft-.  Fr.X  Bk.  1.  No.  Ixiv.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  194  (1777).  1809  There  is  a  china  manufacture  here :  Maty,  Tr.  Rietitck's 
Trav,  Germ,,  Let  viiL  Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  31.  1833  Society,  that  china 
without  flaw :  Byron,  Den  Jnan,  xn.  Ixxviii.  1840  And  ox-tail  soup  in  a 
C^na  tureen:  Barham,  Jngelds.  Leg.,  p.  133  (186s). 

^china-mania,  sb. :  a  craze  for  collecting  or  admiring 
china-ware.    See  mania. 

1876  The  China-mania  laid  hold  of  him,  in  another  form  from  that  which 
sorely  afflicts  London  now:  7i>w«,  May  IS.    [St.] 

china[-n?0/],  sb. :  name  of  the  tuber  of  various  species  of 
Smilax,  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  formerly  much  used  as  a  drug 
to  relieve  gout  and  to  purify  the  blood. 

1077  a  roote  called  the  Ckina;  Frahpton,  Je}ifuU Nevies,  foL  13 1>'.  1087 
Ttinaw,  a  kind  of  root  much  like  vnto  that  which  in  England  is  called  the  Ckina 
reet  brought  from  the  Eeut  Indies:  In  R.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  VoL  iil  p.  373 
(1600).  1088  infinite  storeof the  rootes  ot Ckina :  T.  Hickocx,  Tr.  C.  Fredericts 
Vey.,  fol  19  V,  1600  if  the  Sauages  should  not  heipe  vs  with  Cassaui,  and 

Ckyna,  and  that  our  weares  should  faue  vs,  (as  often  they  did,)  we  might  very 
well  starue :  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  in.  p.  361.  [1611  Squint.    Bets 

de  Sfuine.  The  knottie,  and  medicinable  root  of  an  Jndian,  or  Chinean  buUrush : 
CoTGR.]         1631  make  frequent  and  good  use  of  guaiacum,  and  china,  S0 /Ad/ 
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Ikt  Awr  U  lut  metmtnl:  R.  BOKTOH, /fm/.  Mtl,  PL  «,  Sec.  5,  Man.  1, 
Sate.  5.  VoL  n.  p.  iw  (18*7).  1663  The  Root  Tumu,  or  CMuu,  which  the 
rmimi  can  ^«c4  Twin :  J.  Davies,  Amiottmdtrt  Tna. ,  Bk.  vi.  p.  333  (iMgX 
IMS  el  China  commodinea,  aa  tuianag,  aillc,  raw  and  wrought,  gold,  China 
jj^otTMa,  ftt :  In  J.  F.  Davia'  Ckmtu.VtA.  1.  ch.  il  p.  47  (1836).  1671  two 
pooadolToipentine  and  a  little  China,  a  few  Hermodactylei,  a  pound  or  two  of 
siruttrillM,  and  Gmiacum:  Shadwsli, /fanwofrr/i,  i.  p.  6.  1691  the  Calih 
4»nn<li;  the  CUma;  Smrta:  J.  Rav,  Cmtim,  Pt.  11.  p.  118  (1701).  1699 
The  Tne  likewise  that  affords  Gummi  Eltmi  pt>ws  here  in  peal  Abundance ; 
As  dolh  /t^iix  Ckimm,  or  China-root ;  Detcriftum  o/Ittk,  o/Darumt  p.  4. 

cUiicfa(e),  sb. :  Amer.  £ng.  fr.  Sp.  ckincke,  or  Anglo- Ind. 
(17c)  fr.  Port.  chiHc/u,''%\xg' :  the  common  bug  (Ctmex 
Udularius) ;  also,  an  insect  destructive  to  com,  called  also 
(Mnts,  chinch-bug,  and  chink-bug  (Webster). 

1(16  we  were  very  much  troobled  with  Chinchea,  another  lort  of  little  trouble- 
Hoe  and  ofientive  creatniea,  like  little  Tika :  Tbrrv,  Vtf.  E.  India,  p.  373. 

Sole]         16TS  Our  Bodies  broke  oat  into  small  fiery  Pimples. ..augmented  by 
■ikeecoe-Bites,  and  Chinees  raising  Blisters  on  us:  Frvbb,  B,  lodi^  3S 
lifeBX    [<^]  1TS3  Chinchea  are  a  sort  of  flat  Bug,  which  huks  in  the  Be& 

Heads  and  Bedding,  and  disturbs  People's  Rest  a-nights :  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  IV. 
ck.  aix.  p.  *^.  1(M  Ticka,  aandniea,  fleas  and  chinches :  F.  A.  Obkr,  Trav. 
MtMtf,  A^>  P-  >35- 

ffclnijMTI*,  sb, :  Sp. :  a  small  rodent,  native  of  Peru  and 
Chili  {Eriomys  lani^er) ;  also,  the  fur  of  this  animal,  or  a 
heavy  cloth  dressed  m  imitation  of  this  fur. 

UQ8— 1638  tbCTT  have  little  beastes  like  unto  a  squirrell,  but  that  hec  is 
nay;  his  skinoe  is  the  moat  delicate,  uft,  and  curious  furrc  that  I  have  scene... 
fhinr  call  this  beaat  dumchitta:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyagt  South  Sea,  I  xliv.  p.  340 
(187I).  1606  The  Chinchillas  is  another  kind  of  small  beasts,  like  squirrels : 
E.  GtwSTOK,  Tr.  ITAcinla't  Hist.  W.  Indits,  Vol  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  384  (iSSoX 
1611  A»s  and  ornamental  sldns,  equal  to  the  Chinchilla:  W.  Walton,  Ptntvia» 

chinchona :  Peru.    See  dnchona. 

Chingttleys.    See  Singalese. 

dllsl,  cheany,  sb.:  Hind.,  lit.  'Chinese':  name  of  whitish 
varieties  of  common  sugar  in  India. 

1T99  1  have  desired  Mr.  Gordon  to  send  with  them  some  chini,  of  which 
ibcT  arc  to  have  an  allowance  of  two  seen  each  per  day :  Welungton,  Su/fL 
Ai^.,  Vol  L  p.  389  (1858)1 

chinor,  chinaur:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chenor. 

*diintl,  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Hind.  ^AM/,—' spotted  cotton  cloth*. 
The  form  chile  is  Fr.  fr.  Port,  chit'a,  it.  jMahr.  chit  [Yule] :  a 
variegated  cotton  cloth  which  takes  a  good  glaze,  much  used 
for  covering  furniture. 

1633  10  nee  chint  Amad  of  30  Ra.  ctrr.:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  s6 
(lUjX         1636  [See  eliadar].  16M  Chites  or  Painted  Calicuts,  which 

ucv  can  Ca/mtmiar,  that  is  done  with  a  pencil,  are  made  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Gofccoda,  and  particnlarjy  about  Hasulipatam :  Tr.  Taatmist's  Trav.,  p.  136. 
[Ydc]  bef.  ITM    No,  let  a  charmiu  Chints,  and  Brussels  lace  |  Wrap  my 

ooU  haba,  and  shade  my  lifeless  {see:  Pofb,  Mor.  Essays,  1.  3^8.  1748  a 

■nfpcT  of  fine  cfaintt  about  his  body:  SMOLtSTT,  Scd.  Rmd.,  ch.  xxaiv.  Win., 
Vol  L  p.  334  (1817)1  1786  There  was  not  left  in  Hasuljpatan  a  single  piece 

ofcUatt:  It.  Bscifsris  Vatluk.  p.  59  (1883X  1796  The  latter,  m  going 

am,  seO  Danish  ale  and  tar,  and  on  their  return,  chinuea  from  Bengal :  Tr, 
Tk^itr^sC.  »/ Good  Haft,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  57(1814).  1818  bales 
of  Busiin,  cfainties,  spices:  T.  MoORB,  Fttdf  Famtty,  p.  101.  1864  a  meek 
bfsn  little  wonan,  usually  habited  in  a  chints  bed-jacket  and  a  petticoat  of  blue 
•age:  G.  A.  Sala,  Q%itt  Alatu,  VoL  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  137. 

cbioppine  :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  It    See  chopine*. 

ddonne,  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  It.  ciurma,"' g&ng':  "A  banke  of 
Oues;  or,  the  whole  companie  of  slaues.  Rowers  (in  a 
(Galley;)  also,  the  noise  they  make  in  rowing;  also,  (in  a 
ship)  the  Saylers :  and,  the  noise  they  make,  in  weighing  of 
ankers,  and  noising  vp  of  saile-yards"  (Cotgr.). 

1(30  having  got  leave  of  Grace  to  release  some  slaves,  he  went  aboard  the 
Caff  CalHr,  ana  passing  thmnigh  the  Cbunna  of  slaves.  He  aak'd  divers  of  them 
wlat  their  oflencca  were:  Howbll,  Litl.,  i.  xzi.  p.  43  (1645).  1743  he  pro- 
cued  of  him  a  string  of  slaves  out  of  his  chiurm,  wiu  a  capo,  to  work  in  his 
tabling:  R.  North,  Livts e/Ntrtks,  Vol.  11.  p.  404. 
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chipeener,  chippin.    See  chopine*. 

chipochia :  It.    See  capocchia. 

chique :  Fr.    See  (diigre. 

chiiagra,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  x"poYP<'  '•  gout  in  the  hand. 

ehiiimoya,  sb. :  Amer.  Sp. :  a  large  luscious  fruit,  borne 
by  the  tree  Anana  Cherimolia,  akin  to  the  Custard-apple. 

1(61  This  Vifar  txctlUnct,  the  countiy  of  the  celebraud  chirimoya :  Hkrn- 
VoL  1. 1  '  "    ' 


■  p.  "7('854). 

chiroot:  Eng.  fr.  Tamil    See  cheroot, 
s.  D. 


*dlit,  iStMtlbf,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  chiffht:  a  letter, 
a  note,  a  certificate  (of  good  conduct,  &c.),  a  pass. 

1678  I  sent  one  of  our  Guides,  with  hia  Master's  Chitty,  or  Pass,  to  the 
(jovemor,  who  received  it  kindly:  Frvrr,  B.  India,  lai  (1698).  (Vule)  1776 
The  Goieral  wrote  a  chit,  and  sent  it  and  another  paper,  together  with  me  and 
Barnassy  Gbose,  to  Mr.  Fowke:  Trial  of  Jntpk  Fevikt,  b,  io/i.  1839  He 
wanted  a  chitbee  or  note,  for  this  is  the  most  note-writing  country  under  heaven: 
Col.  Mountain,  Mem.,  80  (and  Ed.).  rVule]  ISN  <'A>i/nsu<n...carTyinr 
Mi<r  (notes)  about :  Edw.  Braodon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p.  116.  —  Some  01 
the  chits  [certificates]  are  dated  many  yean  back :  <?.,  p.  137. 

*chitdii  (c-  as  k-\  sb.:  Gk.  x""">'  ^  garment  worn  next 
the  skin,  the  Ionian  chiton  being  a  long  frock  with  sleeves, 
the  Dorian,  a  square  frock  without  sleeves. 

1888  Thus  elongated,  il  becomes  a  chiton  or  tunic,  over  which  wHl  flow  the 
plaid  icarf,  which  thus  becomes  the  toga :  L.  Oliphaht,  AUiara  Pete,  ch.  viii. 
p.  104  (1884X  1886  And  this  our  heroine  in  a  trice  would  be,  |  Save  that  she 
wore  a  feflmn  and  a  chiton,  \  Like  any  modem  on  the  beadi  at  Brighton: 
A.  DoBSON,  At  the  Sifn  e/the  Lyre.  p.  144.  1886  The  dress  of  Helen  was... 
a  himatioa  of  white  siUcen  gaun  wStn  a  gold 
yellow :  Athenenan,  Hay  33,  p.  689/3. 


border  over  a  chiton  of  golden 


chitf>7,  chet^,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fi-.  Malay.  chtHi:  a  trader 

(in  S.  India). 

1S98  The  SouMien  in  these  daye*  give  themselves  more  to  be  Chettiins  and 
to  deale  in  Harchandise,  than  to  serve  the  Kingin  his  Armado ;  Tr.  7.  Van 
Linsduteiis  Voy.,  58.    [Yule]  1686   the  Chetty  Bazaar  people  do  not 

immediately  open  their  shops ;  In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Madras,  1.  153  (1861).  [i^,] 
1801  borrowed  from  a  shroff,  or  chitty,  a  certain  sum  of  mooey :  wblumqtom, 
DUf.,  VoL  L  p.  356(iS44X 

chiurm  :  Eng.  fr.  It.  or  Fr.    See  chioxme. 

*chlvali7  (  jc  r.  r. ,  «'A-  as  sh-\  cheralxie^  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr« 
chevalerie,  lit.  'horsemanship'. 

I.  knighthood,  order  of  knighthood,  knightly  conduct, 
prowess,  skill  in  war. 

abt.  1380  Her  schal  com  a  bachelrte  Of  the  to  haue  cheualiie:  Arth.  4* 
Merl.,  4099.  abL  1886  Thus  tit  this  due  thus  til  this  Conqneroar  J  And  in 

his  boost  of  Chiualrie  the  flour :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Knt.'s  Tale,  983.     abt.  IdW 


Phicol,  the  prince  of  his  cfayualrye:  WydilSle  Btile,  Gea,  nL  33. 

entslongyng  tochyiialry  contynuelly:  Cai. , 

1487  the  slate  of  good  ch^uah^e :  —  Booh  0/  Coed 


^      1486  dyd 
Caxton,  Chas. 


them  to  do  other  esbatements  la 

GrtU,  p.  38  (1881).         _   ;.  _  ,  , 

Manners,  sig.  C  ii  r>.  abb  1BS3  Of  cfaeoalry  he  u  the  floure :  J.  Skelton, 
Whs.,  Vol.  II.  p.  31  (1843),  IXMt  the  (ortune  and  moate  experte  chiualrie  of 

valiant  Pompey :  Elvot,  Im.  Gevemaunce,  fol.  80  r«.  154B  In  our  fathen 

tyme  nothing  was  red,  but  bookes  of  fayned  cheualrie :  Ascmah,  Toxefh.,  p.  19 
(x868).  1049  giuen  as  well  vnto  chiualrie  by  lande  as  vnto  the  exercise  on  the 
water:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital,  foL  75  r>.  lOBl  feates  of  chiualrie:  Robin- 
son, Tr.  Mere's  Utofia,  p.  35  (1869X  bef.  IO68  fewe  bookes  were  read  in  our 
long,  saoyng  oertatne  bookca  of  Cheualrie,  as  they  sayd,  for  paadme  and  pleasure : 
AacHAM,  Schalemmster.a.  135  (1884).      abt.  1B70  an  Achademy  of  Philosophie 

and  Chiualrie:  Sw  H.  Gilbert,  &.  Blim.  Achad.,  p.  1     '  "  "  

only  Axles  but  Cheualrie,  from  Gnece  deriue  we  may 


AacHAM,  Schalemaster,  o.  135  (1884). 

■  ■     "     H.  Gi  r 

from  (jreece  deriue  we  may :  ^ 
_        .  -  JO«tiai     _ 

As  one  unfitt  therefore,  that  all  might  see  |  He  had  not  trayned  bene  in  chevabee 


ILBERT,  ^.  Blim.  Achad.,  p.  13  (1869).  lS89'not 

J  from  Greece  deriue  we  may :  W.  Wai 
England,  Bk.  l  ch.  il  p.  3.         1690  So  to  his  steed  he  goct,  and  gah  to  ride  | 


I^ARHBR,  Alhimis 


Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  IL  iiL  46.  1604  no  leas  worthy  of  honour  for  hia  Learning  then 
hia  CbivaMn :  S.  Lbnnaro,  Parthenop.,  Pt.  1.  p.  51. 

I  a.    deed  of  prowess,  exploit 

bef.  1586  They  four  doin^  acts  more  dangerous,  though  less  fiunous,  because 
they  were  but  private  chivalries ;  Sidney.    Q.] 

2.  a  body  of  knights,  a  host  of  warriors,  the  military 
force  (of  a  coimtry),  brave  gentlemen  (collectively).  In  the 
Wycliffite  Bible,  2  Chron.,  xviii.  yy,  chivalry  is  found  for 
chariots  (A.  V.). 

aftvlSOO  with  al  hisfabr  chivalrie:  K.  Aliiatmder,  1495.  abL  1386  How 
wonnen  was  the  regne  of  ffemenye  |  Bv  Theseus  ami  by  his  diiualrye :  Chaucer, 
C.  7°.,  Knt.'s  Tale,  878.  abt  1440  AU  werthy  men  that  luSies  to  here  |  Off 

cheuallry  nt  by  for  v*  were  J  Pat  doughty  weren  of  dede,  J  Off  charlles  of 
Fraunce:  Sege  off  Melayne,  3  (1880V  .—  And  Sendis  Rowlaiide  to  lumbardy.J 
With  fourty  thowsande  cheualry  |  Of  worthy  men  of  were:  U.,  303.  IMS 

alewe  aU  the  chevalrie  of  Fraunce :  Ascham,  Texofh.,  p.  87  (186S).  1089 

Arthur,  chief  of  ChiuaUe :  W.  Warner,  AlUen's  Ei^iuid,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  xix. 
p.  8a  1897  and  by  his  Light  |  Did  all  the  Cheualne  of  England  moue  I  T» 
do  bnue  Acts :  SHAK.S.,  //  Hen.  /C,  it  3,  30.  1667  Busiru  and  hia  Mem- 
fhian  Chivalry:  Milton,  P.  L.,  I.  307,  p.  16  (1705). 

3.  Leg.  knight's-service,  a  form  of  tenure,  opposed  to 
soccage,  or  tenure  by  certain  fixed  duties  and  payments. 

1688  If.,  the  wyfe  biynge  a  wrytte  of  Dower  agaynste  the  wardeyne  in 
Chyualrye:  Tr.  Littletoirs  Tenures,  Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  foL  xi  c^.  '-  euerye  tenure 
that  is  nat  tenure  in  chyualrie,  is  tenuxe  in  socage :  ii.,  Bk.  ti.  ch.  v.  fol.  a6  ifi. 
1607  COWELL,  Interpreter. 

4.  (more  exclusively  modem  usage)  courteous  attention 
to  women;  conduct  elevated  by  a  high  standard  of  virtue 
and  honor;  the  system  of  manners,  morals,  and  ideas,  to 
which  the  institution  of  knighthood  gave  rise  in  Europe. 

bef.  1700  Solemnly  he  swore,  |  That,  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  kiught- 
hood  bore^  )  And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs,  |  He  would  not  cease  tilT  he 
reveng'd  their  wrongs :  Dryden.  IJ.]  1888  when  Chivalry  had  thrown  her 
tags  of  refinement  over  domestic  life:  J.  Dallawav,  Disc.  Arehit.  Eng.,  A'c, 
p.  309. 
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CHLAMYS 


chlamya,  si. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^Xa^ivc :  a  short  mantle  (properly 
worn  by  horsemen),  a  military  cloak,  fastened  by  a  brooch 
on  the  right  shoulder. 

1690  a  CAiamjit  knotted  upon  the  Right  Shoulder:  M.  Listu,  yntrm.  U 
Paris,  p.  I3t.  bef,  1719    a  laurel  on  his  head,  and  a  chlamys  ova  hit 

shouMen:  Addison,  Ifki.,  Vol  i.  p.  350  (Bohn,  18J4).  1776   when  the 

colour  of  their  chlamyt  or  doke  was  changed  from  black  to  white :  R.  Chandlbr, 
Trm.  Grttct,  p.  93.  1816  These  were  represented  naked,  having  the  casque 
and  the  chlamys  only  thrown  over  the  shoulder:  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Slat.  A* 
Sculft.,  p.  a6i.  ISiSS  M.  MOnu  sees  in  the  biretta  and  short  mantle  of  Dona- 
telle  s  day  ...the  Fbry^aa  cap  and  chlamys  of  classical  tines :  AUenaum,  Dec.  s, 
p.  737/3. 

Ohlod,  name  given  by  Horace  to  a  young  woman,  who  is 
supposed  to  slight  his  addresses  (Od.,  i.  23,  iii.  26) ;  hence 
used  in  modern  poetry  as  the  fictitious  name  of  any  young 
woman. 

ITSS  every  StrephoD  and  Chloe :  Hon.  Walpolb,  Ltlttrt,  Vol.  it.  p.  334 
(>8S7)*  1888  Lord  Peterborough,  when  he  was  pretending  to  make  love  to 

Lady  SufTolk,  was  not  fiir  from  the  Psalmist's  limit  of  age;  Cnloe  herself  was 
very  deaf  and  not  very  young :  A  tJUmttum,  Nov.  94,  p.  693/3. 

Ohldrifl,  fictitious  name  of  one  of  Horace's  beauties  {OtL, 
ii.  5,  18).    Contrast  Od.,  iii.  15. 

bef.  1S98  O  Angelica,  |  Fairer  than  Chloru:  Grbbnb,  OrlatuU  Fw.,  p.  93 
(1861).  1683  A  Mighty  Prince  is  iam'd  in  Stoiie*,  j  That  long  had  doted  on 

a  CMioru:  T.  D.,  ButUr't  Ghost,  Canto  i.  p.  15. 

chldr6Bi8^  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  xXupor.'^'pale'. 

1.  a  kind  of  anaemia  popularly  called  'green  sickness',  to 
which  young  women  who  live  under  unhealthy  conditions  are 
subject,  in  which  the  skin  assumes  a  greenish  tint 

1765  Johnson.  1766  But  the  man  mlitnl  tin,  that  Mmmian  Sabbi  | 
Has  perfectly  cured  the  CUensit  of  Tabby :  C.  Anstev,  Nm  Batik  Gxidt,  Wks., 
p.  ioo(i8o8X 

2.  Boi.  a  disease  of  plants  in  which  the  tissues  are  weak, 
and  a  deficiency  of  green  coloring  matter  makes  the  leaves 
pallid. 

choava:  Turk.    See  cosva. 

chobdar,  si. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.<:^7^-<i^r,:s<staff-bearer': 
an  attendant  (bearing  a  staff  overlaid  with  silver)  on  persons 
of  rank.    [Yule] 

1701  he  had  sent  four  Chobdars  and  35  men,  as  a  safeguard:  In  J.  T. 
Wheeler's  Madras,  i.  371  (iSCi).    [Yule]  1776  The  Governor  spoke  to  a 

Chubdar,  and  said.  Do  you  go  uong  with  this  man  to  the  Chief  Justice's  house : 
Trialo/70utli  Fmkt,  B,  ix/2.  1810  the  entrance  of  a  Choabdar,  that  is, 

a  servant  who  attends  on  persons  of  consequenoe,  runs  before  them  with  a  silver 
slick:  M.  Graham.  JounuU,  57(1813).    [Yule]  1819  chubdar:  Glass,  ta 

5M  Ktfort/rtm  Sri.  Camm.  ok  B.  India.  1896  We  were  preceded  by 

chobdan  and  maoe-bearers :  Hocklbv,  Pandurang  Hart,  ch.  zxxvL  p.  389 
<t884X 

^chocolate  {j.  =.  =),  si. ;  £ng.  fr.  Mexican  chocolatl,  through 
Sp.  chocolate. 

1.  a  paste  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  cacao-tree  mixed  with 
other  substances.    See  cocoa. 

16M  A  Trtatitt  on  Chocolati  printed  by  )o.  Okbs,  cited  by  Blount  (1681X 
1607  I  cannot  answer  your  demand  concenung  Chocolats*.  J.  D.,  Tr.  Ltti. 
of  Voitnrs,  No.  6^3,  Vol.  1.  p.  1x9.  1669  LUcewise  you  may  have  Tobacco, 

Verinaa  and  Virginia,  Chocolatta — the  ordinary  poundpboxes  at  ^  per  pound: 
More.  Puil.,  Mar.  za — xo,  Advt.  1671  I  have  rare  chocolate  of  his  prescrib- 
ing for  you :  Evblvn,  Corrtsf.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  a8  (1871).  1673  Chocohite  is 
sold  at  Sovil  for  sonwthing  more  than  a  piece  of  eight  the  pound.  VoMiUas 
which  they  mingle  with  ^3M*Cacao  to  make  CkocoUUt  for  a  Real  di  Plato. 
Acckioto,  which  they^  mingle  with  the  other  ingredients  [of  chocolate]  to  give  a 
colour  is  made  of  a  kind  of  ted  earth  brought  from  Ntru  S/ain,  wrought  up  into 
cakes  it  is  sold  for  a  Xtal  di  plato  the  ounce :  J.  Ray,  Jfoum,  Low  Comttr., 
p.  48s  1688  Jaiiks  NoRcoCK...9ells...the  best  Spanish  Chocolate :  LonJ. 
Gas.,  mdccc.  4.  1718  In  fumes  of  burning  Chocolate  shall  glow,  I  And 
tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below:  Pops,  Raft  0/ Lock,  w.  135,  Wis.,  Vol  i. 
p.  184  (1757).  176S — 7  Another  money-bill  passed  the  Commons,  for  an  addi- 
tional duty  on  coffee,  tea  and  chocolate :  Tindai.  Contin.  Rapin,  VoL  i.  p.  93/a 
(i7(iX  1793  having  breakfasted  on  a  pot  of  milled  chooolatt,  they  hurried 
to  London :  H.  Brooks,  FoolrfQual.,  VoL  11.  p.  89. 

2.  a  beverage  made  from  this  paste. 

1606  The  cbiefe  vse  of  this  Cacao,  is  in  a  drinke  which  they  call  Chocolate, 
whereof  they  make  great  accompt  in  that  Country :  E.  Grihston,  Tr.  V^Acosta's 
Hist.  IV.  tndits,  VoL  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  244  (1880).  1603  Chocolate:  or  an  Indian 
drink :'  I.  Wadsworth,  Title.  1607  In  Bishopsgate  Street  in  Queen's  Head 
Alley...is  an  excellent  West  India  drink  called  Chocolate  to  be  sold :  Pt^Uc 
Advortistr,  June  16 — aa.  1663  The  Indian  Nectar,  or  a  discourse  concem- 
iiig  Chooolau,  &c  :  H.  Stubbe,  'ntle.  1668  a  sup  of  chocolate  I  Is  not  amiss 
alter  a  tedious  journey :  Adntnturts o/i  Hrs.,  i.  in  Dodsley-Haslitt  s  Old  Plars, 
Vol.  XV.  p.  113  (1876X  1666  too  much  resembled  bis  wife's  chocalate :  W.  W, 
Wilkins'  PoUt.  Sal.,  VoL  1.  p.  179  (ia«o).  1683  they  (the  Moors]  also  drank 
of  a  sorbet  and  jacolatt:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  171  (>87aX  1686   for 

three-pence  Supps  on  Chocolate:  D'Urfev,  Banditti,  Prol.  1699  Chocalate, 
indeeo,  was  found  out  by  the  poor  starved  Indians,  as  Ale  was  with  us: 
M.  Lister,  Joum.  to  Paris,  p.  167.  1730  make  a  sign  for  my  Chocolate : 
Vahbrugh,  Pm.  tVifir,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  t.  p.  113  (1776X  1836  Lord  Henry... 
now  discuss  d  his  chocolate :  Bvron,  J}on  /axsin,  xvi.  xxxiv. 


CHOP 
'   3.    in  combin.  as  chocolate-house. 

1694  the  Choocolat-pot:  M.  H.,  Ladits  Diet.,  p.  i«/i.  1696  IfUbe 
nasty  Weather,  I  take  a  Turn  in  the  ChocoUle -house :  Vanbrocb,  RtUfm,  ii 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  3a  (1776).  1709  the  Ckocolate-Hoaui  Mrs.  Mamlsv,  Horn 
Atal.,  VoL  L  p.  189  ^d  Ed.).  1711  bow  they  shifk  coffee-houses  and  choco- 
late-houses  from  hour  to  hour,  to  get  over  the  insupportable  labonrof  doiaf 
nothing:  Sptctator.'So.  54,  May  a,  VoL  L  p.  003(1636).  bef.  1788  a  nev 
Invention  called  Chocolate-Houses,  for  the  Benefit  of  Rooks  and  bulBes  of 


Qualit 
Whitt 


lality:  R.  North,  Sxanun,^  L  UL  3a,  p.  141  (3740X         1746  the  Game  of 
litt;  (as  play'd  at  Court,  White's  and  George's  C3>ocolate-h 


-houses...):  G.  &  A 
Swing,  AJvt.,  quoted  in  ifetos  A*  Qntrios,  73i  Ser.,  VIIL  Oct.  s,  1889^  p.  163/3. 

choeniz,  «^. :  Late  Lat.  fnGlcxoux^ :  an  Attic  dry  measure 
equal  to  a  quart  or  i^  pints  English.  The  form  chaniee  is 
through  Fr. 

1608  Eat  not  your  meat  from  a  chaire:  Sit  not  upon  a  measnre  called 
Chansx'.  Neither  step  thou  over  a  broome  or  besoome:  Hoixand.  Tr.  PhU. 
Mor.,  p.  887.  1611  The  word  cboenix,  signifieth  a  measure  containing  ooe 
wine  <^uart,  and  the  tweUih  part  of  a  quart:  B&lo,  Rev.,  vL  7  marg.  1666 
There  is  another  compositioa  of  the  same,  that  hath  of  Athenian  inamnm  haff  a 
Sextarius,  of  honey  a  half  part,  of  oyle  a  Cotyle,  and  a  Quenice  of  sweet  Almoodt 
mundified :  Tr.  7.  Baptista  Porta' s  Nat.  Mag.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  ax.  p.  147.  1096 
Phillips,  World  of  Words.       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

*chokidar,  si. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  chastht-dor:  a  watch- 
man. 

1689  The  Day  following  the  Chocadats,  or  Souldien,  were  remov'd  ban 
before  our  (Jates:  Ovihgton,  fofot*,  416(1606).  [Yule]  1813  chokeedar: 
Gloss,  to  itk  Rrfortfivm  StI.  Comm.  on  B.  India.  abt.  1817  there  was  not 
a  servant  excepting  the  chockedaurs,  stirring  about  any  house  in  the  neighbooi^ 
hood,  it  was  so  early:  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Storits,  348  (1873).  O^ule)  18M 
the  two  chokbadars,  heedless  of  their  commission,  sat  themselves  down  00  the 
Armenian's  cushions :  Ajreska,  VoL  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  301. 

choky,  si.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hmd.chaukt:  the  act  of  watch- 
ing or  guarding ;  a  police-station,  a  station  on  a  d&k  (q.  v.),  a 
customs-station. 

1680  The  Kings  Custome  called  Chukey,  Is  eight  baggea  upon  the  hundred 
~  -..     .  ....  "678  at  c 

.-  .  Frykr,  I 

(|6^X  [>^')       1683  About  IS  o'ckick  Noon  we  got  to  ye  Chowkee,  where  after 


a  (^hocky,  or  Watch  to  receive  Toll  for  the  Emperor :  Fi 


:  every  gate,  stands 
not,  k.  India,  too 


baj^es:  PuxcHAS,  Ptf/runu,  L  301.    [Yule] 

ck  Noon  we  got  to  jre  C 
our  present,  we  were  di: 
1801  duties  are  Iv 
ICTON,  i>ur>..  Vol.  1.  p.  357  ( 
led  in' captivity  to  the  thowktt  or  lock-up  house:  HoCKLBV,  Ptusdisrang Hari, 


shown  our  Dustick  and  given  our  present,  we  were  dismissed  immediately: 
nsDCSS,  Diary,  Dec.  17.    [S.]  1801  duties  are  levied  at  the  different 

chokeys  close  to  the  island :  Wellington,  Disp.,  Vol.  i.  p.  357  (1844X       1836 


ch.  xiv.  p.  153  (1884X 

''cholera,  si. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  x°^<f>a,  xpKtpa,  =  'bilious  com- 
plaint ' :  formerly  used  in  the  literal  classical  sense,  and 
Anglicised  in  Mid.  Eng.  as  co^,  choler. 

1.  (also  called  cholera  morius)  a  dangerous  epidemic  en- 
couraged by  insanitary  conditions,  common  in  Asia,  hence 
called  Asiatic  cholera.  Its  symptoms  are  severe  diarrhoea 
with  cramps  and  muscular  weakness,  followed  by  collapse. 

1678  The  Diseases  reign  according  to  the  Seasons...  In  the  extreme  Heats, 
Cholera  Morbus:  Frvbr,  B.  India,  113— 114  (i6q8X    [Yule]  1710  a  very 

acrid  fiery  Bile  being  plentifully  suflused  into  the  Intestmes,  excites  Ferrar,  PniT, 
and  Dolour,  as  in  the  CMtra  Morhu:  FuLuni,  Pkarmacop.,  p.  aio.  1T49 
Shollstt,  Tr.  GU  Bias,  p.  369  (RoutledgeX  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant)  1806 
What  heroism  the  doctors  showed  during  the  cholera  In  India:  Thaccskat, 
Ntwanus,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xx.  p.  aax  (1879X  1887  The  third  volume...desls  widi 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Italy;  Atktrutum,  SepL  to,  p.  339/x. 

2.  British  cholera,  a  severe  form  of  diarrhoea  and  sick- 
ness, generally  due  to  deleterious  diet  during  the  summer 
months. 

1601  the  disease  Cholera,  wherein  choler  is  so  outrageous  that  it  pnrgeth  nn- 
oessantly  both  upward  and  downeward :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H..  BIc  ao, 
ch.  7,  VoL  II.  p.  46.  1809   the  daintypursuit  of  indigestions,  cboleias,  and 

apoplexy;  Maty,  Tr.  RitsbecKs  Trm.  Gtrm,  Let.  xz.  Pinkeitao,  VoL  vi. 
P-7«. 

choltry:  Anglo-Ind.    See  choultry. 

chonk:  Anglo-Ind.    Seechank. 

chop,  chap,  si.:  Anglo-Ind.  ft.  Hind.  chAdp,='seal-iza- 
pression',  'stamp',  'brand':  privy  seal,  seal-impression, 
stamp,  brand,  passport,  license;  (in  China)  port-clearance, 
also,  a  number  of  chests  (of  tea)  bearing  the  same  brand. 
[Yule] 

16M  mendon  U  made  of  their  Chapas,  ktMra,  and  expeditions... their  writinB 
and  ckapas:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  lyAcoMttCs  Hist.  W.  Indies,  VoL  it  Bk.  tL 
p.  398  (18B0).  1636  the  King  came,  and  sent  his  Chap  to  me  for  my  laadin^. 
Drought  by  an  Eunuch,  and  sixe  or  eight  more,  and  also  the  Xabamaarz  Pus- 
CHAS,  Pilgrimsy  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  462.  —  1  receiued  the  Kings  Letter  for 
Pfiaman,  and  the  Chap  for  my  departure:  t^.t'p.  464.  -^  a  FirmMm...w^t^ 
he  would  signe  with  his  Ckc/x  ih.,  Bk.  v.  p.  635.  1689  Upon  their  Chops  as 
they  call  them  in  India^  or  Seals  engraven,  are  onhr  Characters,  generally  those 
of  their  Name:  Ovington,  Ktp'd^.  351  (16^).  [Yule]  1799  and  under  stidi 
writing  the  assessor  shall  deliver  his  opinton.  with  the  grounds  and  reasons 
thereof,  and  shall  thereunto  put  his  chop,  and  subscribe  his  name :  Wellington, 
Suf)*t.  De$p.t  Vol  L  p.  267  (1858).  181T  so  great  reluctance  did  he  (the 
Nabob]  sliow  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  that  Mr.  Pigoc  is  said  to  luve 
■eiced  his  chop,  or  seal,  and  applied  it  to  the  paper:  }*  Mill, Srit*  ImLf  nu 
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.    CHOPINE 

Me-^tBioX    rVulel      ,  J8W  to  pnvail  with,  the  manHirirn  to  gntnt  Mr.  Anton  a 

rneraf  chop  for  .ali  the  necessaries  he  wants:  J.  F.  Davis,  Chintfe^  Vol.  i.  ch. 
p.  57-         1090  most  Tea  drinkers  prefer  the  cheaper  Indian  and  Singhalew 
Teas  to  (be  ordinary  "chops"  from  China:  Standard,  Jan.  19,  p.  5/3. 

•  ^dioplae',  sb.'.'¥r.  chopine:  "the  Parisien  halfe  pint; 
almost  as  big  as  our  whole  one.. .At  S.  Denis,  and  in  diuers 
oth^  places  about  Paris,  three  of  them  make  but  one  pint" 
(Cotgr.) ;  as  naturalised  in  Scotland,  chopin  (^  .=.)  means  half 
a  Scotch  pint,  which  is  a  quart  of  English  wine  measure. 

1617   three  pints  or  chopines  o^ 
1689  my  Landlord...Dn>u;bt 


CHORUS 


%\i. 


1611    Chtphu,  A  Chopine :  Cotgr. 
Spanish  wine:  F.  MoitvsoN,  IHn.,  Pt.  i.  p.  44. 
upa£A«^«ofWhitewine:  H< 
CUd  Ladle  that 
VoLl.Bk.iv.p. 


/hitewioe:  Howsix,  Lttt.,  vt.  xxxviiL  p.  ssO^sX 
t  held  a  good  CJutiiu  of  Paru:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavm 
181.      leU  his'Cbopin  of  Wine :  £.  Everard,  Tr. 


m 


IBM  a 

'avernur't  TrmP., 
>,  Tr.  Tavtndn't 
ymfoM,  &v.,  k  p.  41.       i79T  CHOPIN,  or  Chopihb:  Eneyc.  Brit. 

■  chopine',  chapin(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  chapin.  chapino  {al 
corfue,='A  cork  slipper',  Minsheu):  a  kind  of  high  shoe  or 
clog  worn  to  add  to  the  height 

1080  thoae  hifdi  oorked  fhoes  or  pantoflet,  which  now  they  call  in  Spaine  and 
Italy  Stufthti:  Puttbhhah,  Bng.  P—t.,  i.  xv.  p.  49(i8«9X  1S98  PianelUi 
night  slipperSjCho^noa  or  pantoflea:  Florid.  —  Zoccolttii,  little  or  low  pattins, 
atartops,  galages  or  choplnoes  of  wood ;  U.  16..  chippins:  TAxxx^  Pmrad,, 

'litres]  1599  At  home  he  is  either  caiied  about  in  a  Utter,  or 

I  in  woodden  Cboppines  a  foote  high  from  the  ground:  R.  Hakluyt, 
ViDiafit,  VoL  II.  ii.  p.  81.  1600  I  doe  wish  my  aefie  one  of  my  mittrcase 


•  Pi  67-    - 

els  be  gocth  in  woodden  Cboppines  a  foote  high  from  the  ground 

m,  VoL  II.  ii.  p.  81.  1600  1  doe  wish  my  aelie  one  1 

Ciogpmi:  B.  Jonson,  CyiM.  Rn.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  aoo  (1616).        '1604  your 

neerer  Heauen  then  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a 


lafuesfaip  is ,         

Choppine:  Shaxs.,  Ham.,  ii.  a,  447.  1611  ChtuMns,  Cboppines;  a  kind  of 
hi^  slipper;  for  low  women;  CotCR.  1611   O,  'tis  fine,  |  To  see  a  bride 

tnp  it  to  church  so  Ugbtly,  |  As  if  her  new  chopines  would  scorn  to  bruise  |  A  silly 
Sower:  L.  Barrbt,  Ram-AUf,  t.  i,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt't  Old  Plays,  VoL  X. 
p-  3^  ('875X  1611  (Venice]  a  thing  made  of  wood,  and  couered  with 

laather  of  tondiy  coloi*...  It  is  called  a  Chapiney,  which  they  weatc  mider  their 
fhocs...  There  ai«  many  of  these  Chaptneys  of  a  threat  bcighth,  euen  half  a 
rard  liigh...the  nobler  a  woman  is,  by  so  much  higher  are  her  Chapineys: 
T.  Corvat,  CmdUin,  VoL  11.  ppi  36,  37  (1776).  1616   Cioppinoti 

B.  JoNSON,  Dm.  U  an  Aa,  iii.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  137  (1631—40).  1617 

The  women  of  Vtnic*  weare  cboppines  or  shoot  three  or  fotire  hand-bredths 
high:  F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Pt.  iii.  p.  17a.  1680   Take  my  cba^anea  off: 

Massincbr,  Rmtfodc,  L  z,  Wks.,  p.  loi/a  (1839).  1686  The  ItaUan  in  her 
high  chopeene :  Hkvwood,  Ckall.  ^  Btantjt,  v.  [Nares]  1648  the  late 
Queen  of  Spain  took  off  one  of  her  chapines,  aiid  dowted  OUtfares  about 
the  noddle  with  it:  Howbix,  EfiiL  Ht-EL,  VoL  11.  xliv.  p.  336  (1678X,  1648 
fha  noblemen  stalMng  with  their  buliet  on  Chtftinn:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1. 
&  tio  (itTaX  1604  neither  do  they  wear  pantoflet,  but  shooet  and  cnopineos  t 
S.  LsMM AXD,  Partkrnof. ,  Pt.  L  p^  43.  1604  the...won  Chapint  or  high  shooa, 
which  no  young  Ladies  usd  to  do  ui.S^^aM,till  they  are  either  betrothd  or  married: 
~       '        '      ""  1606  Chioppiens  for  short  women; 


HowsLL,   Parthtnop.,   PL  IL 
W.  Strode,  FlaatiirltL,  sig. 


£:!li 


HalUwell] 


bef.  1667  The  woman  was  a 
Cowley.    [CE.D.]  1670 


siantett,  and  yet  walked  always  in  chioppines 

toeir  horrible  Lt>/^nn,  or  high  Shooes,  which  I  have  (dten  seen  to  be  a  full  half 
yard  high:  Lassbls,  V»y.  Itat.,  Pt.  IL  p.  au  (1698).  1680  t  do  not  love  to 
endanger  my  back  with  tloopinK  so  low ;  u  you  would  wear  chipeenen,  much 
aught  DC  done :  Rtvtngt,  «r  a  Mmtck  in  Nn^att,  iiL    [DaTtct] 

[There  is  no  trace  of  an  It.  cioppino,  and  It.  seappino, 
<°'sock',  'pump',  is  not  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
forms  cio^itto,  shoppino.  It  is  possible  that  the  form 
chopino,  fr.  Sp.  che^tno,  was  taken  for  It.,  and  spelt  accord- 
ingly. The  connexion  between  Sp.  ckapin,  chapino,  and  Sp. 
escapin,  akin  to  It.  scarpino,  seappino,  is  not  at  all  clear, 
and  they  are  possibly  quite  distinct.] 

chopper:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chnppor. 

*chor&gii8,  chortglUt  ib. :  Lat.  chor&gus,  fr.  Gk.  xopoy^* 
Xo/nnot :  the  leader  of  a  chorus ;  the  person  who  at  Athens 
provided  a  chorus  at  his  own  cost;  a  leader,  conductor;  (at 
Oxford  University)  the  Master  of  Musical  Praxis. 

1688  And  for  a  Prtlegiu,  behold  Salammi  Ophirian  Nanigatian,  that 
Woithyof  Men,  being  most  worthy  to  bee  Our  Chonigm :  Purchas,  Pilgrimt, 
VoL  LBk.  i.  p.  a.  1678  the  Dancen  to  the  Coryphna  or  Ckoragul :  CtlD- 

WORTH,  tmittt.  Sytt,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  396.  1737  He  scruples  not  to  affirm, 

dttt  in  this  fantastick  faice  oflife,inwhichtbe  scene  is  ever  changing  and  incco- 
siMit,  the  whole  machinery  is  of  human  direction ;  and  the  mind  the  only 
cfaongui  of  the  entertainment :  WAXauRTON,  PrtcUgitt,  p.  93.    (T-l 

'•chonl,  Ger.;  chorale,  It.  corale  with  an  h  inserted  in 
!Eng.  spelling:  sb.:  a  sacred  air  intended  to  be  sung  in 
imison,  a  metrical  psalm-tune  or  hymn-tune,  brought  into 
vogue  by  the  early  German  Lutherans. 

1880  This  is  no  cry  out  of  the  depths,  but  a  chorale  in  the  heights:  C  H. 
SrORCBOM,  Trtttt.  David,  VoL  VIL  p.  69. 

choranto :  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  coranto. 

chortna,  chorlna,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  voprtof :  a  metrical  foot 
consisting  of  a  long  syllable  followed  oy  a  short ;  also  called 
trodhaeus  (7.  v.). 

■  1084  A  myxt  foote  of  x  tillables,  is  eyther  of  one  short  and  cce  long  called 
Iambus  as  ..*-  dying:  or  of  one  long  and  one  short,  called  Choreus  as  -^  gladly: 
W,  Wbbbe,  DtKOunt  of  Eng.  Pott,  in  Haslewood's  Bng.  PmIs  &•  Potn, 
VoL  JL  p^  67  (itis).       1608  the  CAfriM,  whereof  then  is  great  use  in  the 


solemnities  of  the  great  motbar  of  the  godt:  Hollamo,  Tr.  PbU.  Jfar.,  p.  ias7- 
1797  Eneye.  Brit. 

chozlamlnis,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  xopiof^f  '•  a  metrical  foot  of 
four  syllables  of  which  the  first  and  last  are  long,  the  two 
middle  syllables  short,  thus  forming  a  combination  of  the 
choreus  and  ia/nims. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1800  if  yon  bad  asked  him  what  'religio'  was,  he 

would  have  replied  at  once  that  it  was  a  choriambus :  J.  H annay.  Sing.  Font., 
Bk.  I,  ch.  L  [L.]  1886  Inversion  of  accent  (trochee)  is  most  commonly 
found  in  the  first  foot,  sometimes  giving  the  efiect  of  a  cMoriamiut  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse;  Mayoi^  Eng.  Metrt,  xl  17a. 

chorion,  sb. :  Gk.  x^">*  '•  ^^  outer  membrane  which  en- 
velopes a  fetus  in  the  womb. 

1696  VmixArs,  World  0/ tl^ordt.  1780  The  windows  are  made  of  the 

chorion. ..and  amnios  of  sheep :  TV.  Km  Troitt  Lttt.  on  Ictland,  p.  101  (and 
Ed.X  1797  EncycBrft. 

chdrizontes,  sb.  pi. :  Gk.  x«p<Coit»,  pres.  part,  nom.  pi. 
masc.,  of  x<»P'C"i'i"''to  separate':  separaters,  critics  who 
denied  that  the  Odyssey  was  by  the  same  author  as  the  lUad. 

1886  Wicked  Homeric  eritict...in  our  own  time  represent  the  ancient  chori- 
sootes  and  arouse  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang:  AtitMmm,  Aug.  14, 
p.  198/1. 

chorme:  Fr.    See  chionne. 

*choni8,  in  Eng.  pi.  diornsos  (Lat.  pL  chori),  si. :  Lat  fr. 
Gk.  )(opbt, = '  dance  , '  band  of  dancers  and  singers '.  Eariy 
Anglicised  as  choiie). 

I.  in  Ancient  Greek  drama,  a  band  of  actors  who  sang 
(with  dancing)  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  play  in  concert 
Their  function  was  to  explain,  illustrate,  or  comment  on  the 
circumstances  or  actions  of  the  drama,  and  occasionally  to 
carry  on  dialogue  with  the  principal  actors.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  modem  imitations  of  the  ancient  drama. 

1086  The  Chori  must  be  well  garnished  &  sette  foorth...  Such  matter  must 
bee  chosen  for  the  Chorus,  as  may  bee  mtfete  and  agreeable  to  that  which  is  in 
band :  W.  Webbs,  Disconru  of  Eng.  Pott.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Potts  A* 
Potty,  VoL  II.  p.  87  (1815).  1608  the  Chori  or  quires  in  Tragedies:  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint,  Mor.,  p.  170.  —  Smatdat  made  a  certeine  flexion  or  tune,  callea 
Strophe,  and  taught  the  Chorus  to  sing  the  first  according  to  the  Dorian  tuna; 
it.,  p.  lasi.  1647   our  Autbour.. .presents  through  tne  ptrsftctrot  of  the 


Charm,  another  and  more  auitable  object  to  his  RtyattSfttttttort:  Fahshawb, 
Tr.  PtuterFido,  Introd.  Ep.,  p.  3.  1678  As  in  a  Chtmu,  when  the  CoryUutta 
or  Prtctntor  huh  begun,  the  whole  (2uii«...followeth...so  in  the  world  Cod,  as 


the  Corytkttnt,  the  Pmetntor  and  Pnanltor:  Cudwortu,  tnttll.  Sytt,  Bk.  I. 
ch.  iv.  p.  397.         bef.  1700  Dryden,  Art  Pott.    [L.]  1713  [the  Oit-call] 

has  oAen  supplied  the  Place  of  the  aotient  Charm:  SftettUar,  No.  361,  Apr.  24, 
Pk  sa8/s  (MorleyX 

2.  a  song  or  lyrical  portion  of  a  drama  assigned  to  the 
chorus  (iX 

bef.  1616  Whereupon  it  made  tUslhiene  J  To  thephonux  and  the  dove, !  Co- 
supremes  and  stars  of  love,  |  As  chorus  to  tbeir  tragic  scene :  Shaks.,  Phetnix, 
ii.  1671   what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught  |  In  Chorus  or  Iambic : 

Milton,  P.  R.,  iv.  36s.  —  'ne  measure  of  Verse  us'd  in  the  Chorus  is  of  all 
sorts :  —  Sana.  Agon.,  Introd. 

3.  nutaph.  persons  or  a  person  performing  functions 
similar  to  those  of  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  drama. 

1601  For  whidi  all  Protestanta  (being  the  Charm  hereunto)  lowdlie  langfa  us 
to  acome:  A.  C,  Amw.  to  Lit.  0/ a  Jttuittd  Gtnt.,  p.  5.  1604  Vou  are  as 
good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  iii.  a,  asj.  bef.  1670  These  were 
tne  Chorus  of  the  Scene,  that  sung  in  tune  with  the  chief  Actor:  J.  Hacket, 
Abf.  WilUtunx,  Pt.  1.  137,  p.  las  (1693).  1703  This  speech...waa  strangely 

flat...for  want  of  his  old  choms :  Hor.  Walpole,  Lttttrs^^oX.  IL  p.  981  (i8s7X 
1777  do  not  introduce  a  chorus  of  unknown  persons  to  explain :  Lord  Chester- 
riBLD,  Lttt.  (Tr.  fr.  FV.X  Bk.  i.  No.  Ixxxv.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  344  (1777). 

4.  a  choir,  band,  or  train. 

bef.  1670  Hornnm  tafitntitt,  or  the  full  Charm,  where  the  Minds  of 
many  are  gatber'd  into  one  Wisdom :  }.  Hacket,  Aif.  WilEanu,  Pt.  IL  6, 
p.  8  (169^  1681  Twas  Btn  that  in  the  dusky  Laurel  shade  |  Amongst  the 

Chorus  of  old  Poets  Uid :  A.  Marvell,  Misc.,  p.  35.  1691  inciiclM  with 

a  Charm  of  Planets  moving  about  it :  J.  Ray,  Cnation,  Pt,  l  p.  18  (tTOiX 
1713  she  was  chosen  to  lead  up  the  'chorus  of  maids  in  a  national  solemnity: 
Addison,  Gnardian,  No.  iM,  wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  jai  (1856).  abt  1870  O  you 
chorus  of  indolent  reviewers:  Tbmmysoh,  In  Qnantify,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  114 
(1888). 

5.  a  number  of  singers  who  together  take  part  in  con- 
certed music,  more  than  one  voice  generally  taking  each 
part. 

1717  the  leader  singing  a  sort  of  rude  tune,  not  unpleasant,  and  the  test 
making  up  the  chorus :  Lavy  H.  W.  Hontacc,  Lttttrt,  p.  133  (1817). 

6.  concert,  the  act  of  singing  together,  esp.  in  the  phr.  in 
chorus. 

1676  Voices,  Fbgolets,  Violins,  Oimels,  Sackbuts,  Hoa-boys :  all  joyn  in 
Charm :  Shaswbll,  Ptycht,  L  p.  ^.  1814  the  sweet  voices  of  tbe  nuns  in 
lull  chorus:  Alfint  Shttckts,  ai.ix.pk  ao9.  1830  wbote  solo  vene  was 
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repeated  by  the  test  in  chorus:  T.  S.  Hocios,  Tnm.  in  Sieily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  tp.  ja. 
*18T6  Chinese  dogs...bark  in  chorus  after  every  foreigner  who  passes:  Timtt, 
Aug.  18.    [St.] 

7.  a  piece  of  music  or  a  part  of  a  musical  composition  in 
which  a  number  of  voices  together  render  the  vocal  parts  of 
the  score. 

1687  Whilst  this  Chorus  is  singing,  Hymen  enters  with  his  Torch,  andj<nns 
their  hands  with  a  Wreath  of  Roses :  Otwav,  ^iWS.,  il  t6.  1778   I  was 

agreeably  surprized  by  hearing  a  grand  chorus  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music : 
J.  CoLUKK,  Mtu.  Tntv.,  p.  60.  1883  two  exquisite  choruses  (associated  with 
soprano  solos...):  Daify  Ntwt,  Sept.  7,  p.  5/4. 

70.  a  burden  or  refrain  of  a  song  (generally  comic)  in 
which  the  audience  join  in  the  singing. 

1717  The  repetition*  at  the  end  of  the  two  first  stanias  are  meant  for  a  sort 
of  chorus:  Lady  M.  W.  Momtacd,  Lttttn.f.  i64(i8s7X 

8.  an  unanimous  declaration  or  expression, 
chorus:  Lat.    SeeOavrns. 

fshaviipl-  chonz,  sb.:  Ft.,  lit.  'cabbage'.    See  quotations. 

1694  A  Cheux  [sic]  is  the  round  Bast  behind  the  Head,  resembling  a  Cabbage, 
and  the  Frtnck  accordingly  so  name  it ;  N*.  H.,  Ladits  Diet.,  p.  10/3.  I80I 
a  cluu  of  green  ribbon  composed  of  the  lighten  shades :  Harfn't  Mag.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  43a/». 

chonltrj^  Anglo-Ind.  of  S.  India;  chowry,  of  W.  India, 
fr.  Tamil  chiwari:  sb. :  a  hall,  shed,  or  supported  roof,  used 
as  a  resting-place  for  travellers,  and  for  public  business. 

1878  Maderas... enjoys  some  Choultries  for  Places  of  Justice:  Fryer,  B, 
India,  89  (1698X     [Yule]  1772  I  think  the  carvings  on  some  of  the  pagodas 

and  choultrys,  a*  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  exceeds  any  thing  executed 
now«-days:  PhU.  Tram.,  VoL  lxil  p.  355.  1800  the  largest  mob  had  put 
diemselvea  at  the  choultries  at  the  bottom  of  it:  Wbluhcton,  Ditf..  VoL  1. 
p.  76(1844)1  1813    Gtm.  to  stA  Refort  Jnm  Stl.  Comm.  M  E.  India. 

1890  The  Chowree  or  town-hall  where  the  public  business  of  the  township 
is  transaaed:  In  Tratu.  Lit.  Soc.  Bomiat,  11.  z8i.    [Yule]  1826  a  peon 

from  the  Kotwall's  chowry  came  to  us:  Hocklby,  Pandurang  Hart,  ch.  x. 

^114  (1884).  1888   We  at  first  took  up  our  abode  in  the  Chawadl,  but 

r.  Escombe  of  the  C.  S.  kindly  invited  us  to  his  house:  Smith,  Lift^WiitoH, 
X5C.  [Yule]  1888  The  roads  are  good,  and  well  supplied  with  choultries  or 
tavenis :  Phillips,  Mitlian  ^ Facts,  310.  [ti.]  1880  One  choultrie  or  rest, 
house  within  the  inclosure..,is  319  feet  Dy  xas:  Libr.  Univ.  KnffwL,  Vol.  IX. 
p.344(NewVorkX 

chouse,  chowse:  Turk.    Seechians. 

chow-chow,  sb.:  ^jv^'w-English :  mixed  preserves,  mix- 
ture, farrago,  food ;  m  combin.  general,  of  all  sorts. 

1878  "Chow<how"  is...food:  J.  Payh,  By  Proxy,  VoL  1.  ch.  iL  p.  19. 
1880  this  assemblage  of  tcfl-trays,  chowH:how  cabinets,  chopsticks,  pigtails,  and 
shoes  with  paper  soles:  Daily  TtUgrafk,  Aug.  11,  p.  5/5. 

chowdry,  x^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  c^iMKarf,='holding 
fbtu-' :  a  kmdholder  or  farmer ;  a  surveyor. 

1788  Ciawdry. — A  Ijmdholder  at  Farmer.  Properly  he  is  above  the  Ze- 
mindar in  rank;  but,  according  to  the  present  custom  of  Bengal,  he  is  deemed 
the  next  to  the  Zemindar.  Most  commonly  used  as  the  princiral  purveyor  of  the 
markets  in  towns  or  camps:  Indian  Vocab.    [Yule]  1798  Each  chowdrie 

will  report  to  his  commanding  officer  daily :  Wellington,  Suffl.  Desp.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  t44  (1858).        1812  GUus.  tt  ith  Rtfirt/rom  StL  Comm.  on  E.  India. 

chowkee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  choky. 

chowpatti:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chnpatty. 

chowree,  chowry:  Anglo-Ind.    See  choultry. 

chowry,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  cAau^rf:  a  yak-tail  used 
as  a  fly-flapper,  and  as  a  symbol  of  rank. 

1809  He  also  presented  me  in  trays,  which  were  as  usual  laid  at  my  feet,  two 
beautifiil  chowries:  Lord  Valentia,  Kw.,  1.  438.  [Yule]  1810  Near 
Brahma  are  Indra  and  Indranee  on  their  elephant,  and  below  is  a  female  figure 
holding  a  chamara  or  chowree:  M.  Gxahah,  Journal,  5<(i8t2X    («^.} 

chowter,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  chautar:  a  kind  of 
cotton  cloth  made  in  India. 

1098  [See  baftalt].  1623  a  peeoe  of  fine  casho  or  chowter;  R.  CocKS, 
Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  86  (1883).  —  iyne  Semian  chowters  and  white  baft«s:  H., 
VoL  u.  p.  387.  163B  paid  seuen  Tais  the  piece  for  Chowters,  and  two  Tais 

the  piece  for  Bastas:   Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  ^5.  1818 

Chowtais:  W.  Milburn,  Orient.  Comm.,  11.  ssi.    [Yule,  s.v.  Puct-gtods\ 

choy a:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chaya. 

chrisocolla:  Lat.    See  chrjrsocoUa, 

' '  Ohilflti&noB  ad  lednes,  phr. :  Lat :  the  Christian  men  to 
the  lions!.  * 

1613  T.  Adam^  IVks.,  VoL  t.  p.  466  (i86tX  1683  The  common  cry  of 

ftxwcalanhathtiea Chritianos ad Ltomt'.  Brooiu,  fyts.,  VoL  iv.  p,a6i <■«/<. 


CHRYSOPRASUS 

<»1irtiiin«.  sb.:  Gk.  xP^f^'  ^  modification  of  the  simple 
division  of  the  tetrachord.  From  this  use  the  Eng.  ckromatie 
is  derived. 

1608  AndevidentitisthatCIiroma  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  is  Harmony: 
Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  ias4. 

chronicon,  sb. :  Gk.  xpo'^'t  neut  of  adj.  ypovucof,^ 're- 
lating to  time' :  a  chronology,  a  chronicle. 

1788  ChronicU,  Chronicon^  denotes  a  history  digested  in  order  of  time: 
Chahbkrs,  CfcL  1776  This  Demetrius  was  the  author  of  the  antient  and 
fiunous  ChroDicon  inscribed  on  marble  at  Paras  and  now  preserved,..at  Oxford : 
R.  Chaholbs,  Trav.  Grttct,  p.  sS. 

chroiii4ne8candaleTi8e,;)Ar.:  Fr.:  a  chronicle  of  scandal, 
such  as  Mrs.  Manley's  New  Atalantis;  orig.  applied  to  the 
anon.  Histoire  de  Louys  XI.  roy  de  France  (Brunet,  coL 
1876  f.),  as  on  title  of  edd.  1611,  &c. 

1860  Do  you  suppose  that  honest  ladies  read  and  remember  the  ChroniquA 
Scandaleuse  as  well  as  you,  you  old  grumbler?  Thackbray,  Ptndtnms,  VoL  II. 
ch.  xxiii.  p.  363  (1879).  1887  He  is  enabled  to  compile  a  ehromiqiu  trmulalmtt 
of  the  Middle  Ages:  Athentrum,  Jan.  s^,  p.  X53/X 

chronomastiz,  .r^. :  quasi-Gk.    See  quotation. 

1633 — 3  Ben  Jonson,  they  say,  is  like  to  hear  of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  head, 
for  personating  George  Withers,  a  poet,  or  poetaster  he  terms  him^  as  hunting 
after  some,  by  oeing  a  ehronomastix,  or  whipper  of  the  time,  which  is  become  so 
tender  an  argument,  that  it  must  not  be  admitted  dther  in  jest  or  earnest! 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  e/'  Jas,  I.,  VoL  11.  p.  356  (1B48). 

OhrononhotonthologoB:  quasi-G\i. :  a  pompous  character 
in  H.  Carey's  burlesque  (1734)  of  the  same  nam& 

1818  Her  history,  turned  into  metre^  would  dramadxe  into  a  sort  of  trag^ 
comic  melo-dram  of  mirth  and  misery,  ferodty  and  fun,  that  would  leave  VM 
pathetic  grotesque  of  chrononhotonthologus  far  behind:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl. 
Macartky,  VoL  l  ch.  UL  p.  134  (r8ig).  1840  like  a  female  chronanotontlia. 

logos  immersed  in  cogibundity  of  cogitation:  Baruam,  Ingolds.  Log.,  p.  st 
(1865). 

OhronoB:  Gk.  x^mww:  Time. 

1847  Alas  I  how  the  soul  sentimental  it  vexes,  |  Tliat  thus  on  our  labours 
stem  Chroma  shouU  frown:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p^  503  (rSesX 

*chryBali8,//.  chrysalides,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  xpvvaK- 
\U :  an  insect  between  the  larva  stage  and  the  wing  stage, 
enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  fibre  spun  by  the  larva,  which  sheadi 
often  has  a  metallic  lustre ;  also,  metapk. 

1601  an  hard  buske  or  case...Chry>alis :  and...when  the  kex  or  hnslce  is 


broken,  he  proveth  a  butter-Sie:  Holland,  Tr.  PKn,  S.  H.,  Blc  ti,  ch.  1 
VoL  L  p.  339.    —  Chrysalides:  «*.,  ch.  35,  p.  33a        16?"     '"  '  ~        •" 

by  the  wiser  sort  of  men — that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  £  ^ 

worth:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  MeL,  To  Reader,  p.  30  (1837)^       1668  an  'jlunHa 
■      -  ■■  -  778  - 


or  Chrysalis:  Phil,  Trans.,  VoL  i.  Na  s,  p.  89.  1776  Some  of  the  moths  his 
eomnunsales  remoostrated  to  him  1  suppose,  that  he  had  fouled  his  own  chrysalis 
by  helping  to  unravel  an  intricate  web :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  vi.  p.  sjn 
(18S7X  1860    Eternal  process  moving  on,  |  From  state  to  state  the  spirit 

walks;  |  And  these  are  but  the  shatter'd  stalks,  I  Or  ruin'd  duyulis  of  one : 
Tennyson,  /•  Mem.,  IxxxiL  1883   To  ApoUcs  Judaism  was...a  chrvsalis 

from  which  the  winged  life  had  departed :  Farrar,  Early  Days  Chr.,  VoL  1. 
cfa.  XVL  p.  31a. 

''chiysaiifhemiuii,  .r^. :  Mod.  Lat.  coined  fr.  Gk.  xp^''">-i 
='gold',  and  ii'tfr(«>i',= 'flower':  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
with  bright  flowers  belonging  to  the.  Nat  Order  Compositae, 
British  species  of  which  are  the  Ox-eye  daisy  and  the  Corn- 
marigold.  The  plants  popularly  known  as  chrysanthemums 
are  species  native  in  China. 

1B51  The  herbe  whyche  I  take  to  be  Chrysanthemon:  W.  Turnek,  Herb., 
sw.  K  i  r".  1678  Chrysanthemum  boyled  in  wine,  curetb  the  Jaunders: 

H^  LvTB,Tr./)A^tvi<'r/^«re.,Bk.ii.  p.  xgok  — averylai^&inoatexoencatfloure 
most  likest  to  CamomilL  or  Chrysanthemum,  but  much  larger:  ib.,  p.  191..  1684 
Sbptbhber.  Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lasting.  Colckicum,  Autusnnat  Cycla- 
men, CUnustis,  Chrysanthemum:  EvsLVN,  Kit.  Hort.,  p.  ai8  (1729).  1767 
cuttings  of  double  chrysanthemums,  and  any  other  of  the  choicest  kinds  of 
perennial  plants,  in  pots,  should  be  well  secured  from  severe  frosts :  J.  Abbr- 
CROMBis,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  48  (1803)1  1887  dahlias  and  chrysanthe* 
mums:  C.  Kincslev,  Two  Years  Ago,  dux.  p.  154(1877). 

duysocoUa,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  xpvcroKoXXa,^' gold-solder': 
according  to  Pliny,  name  of  a  precious  stone,  ^so  called 
amphitane,  said  to  have  the  nature  of  a  magnet,  found  in 
India ;  also,  a  name  of  borax  and  of  one  or  two  green  stones 
containing  copper. 

1889  Thou  countest  labour  as  the  Indians  doo  their  Chrisocolla  wherwith 
they  trie  euerie  mettall,  and  thou  examine  euerie  action :  Grbbhk,  Menafhon, 
p.  34  (i88o)l  1600  paved  the  very  floore  with  ChrysocoUa;  Holland,  Tr. 

Livy  (Summ.  Mar.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xi.),  p.  1377.  1608  Kow,  as  with  GoU 
growes  m  the  self-iame  Mme  |  Much  Chrysocolle,  and  also  Silner  fine:  J.  Syia 
VBSTBR,  Tr.  Du  Bar/as,  Magnif.,  p.  58  (1608X 

chrysoprasus,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  xf»'<ron'P«<n>t :  a  precious 
stone  of  a  golden-yellow  and  leek-green  color(irpao-o»,='leek')^ 
In  modern  times  Anglicised  as  chrysoprase,  and  applied  to 
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varieties  of  quartz,  the  colors  of  which  make  the  name  ap- 
propriate. Johnsoa  only  gives  the  I^in  form,  but  Slceat 
gives  Mid.  Eng.  crysopase,  crisopace. 

abt.  1400  the  tenthe  [rouadement^  crUopum:  Wycliffite  BitU,  ApoeaL, 
xxL  Mb  USD  the  tenth  [foundacion]  a  Cryaoprasot:  CovBRDiU.S,  Rev., 
xn.  so,       1611  the  tenth,  a  chryio|msas :  BibU^  L  e, 

chubdar:  Anglo>Ind.    See  chobdar. 
chncltoter,  vb. :  Fr. :  to  whisper,  twitter. 

18T9  thii  -nxj  day  whispering,  cbuchotting  in  my  room:  Mrs.  OurKANT, 
JVUkin  iMt  PncmcU^  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  385. 

chncUah,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  chakla:  a  district 

1760  Che  lands  of  the  chuklahs  (districts)  of  Burdwan,  Hidnapore  and  Chitta- 
gonx:  Ha«ington,  Lamt  A*  Rtrulatwtu,  VoL  I.  p.  5  (Calcutta,  iSos— «)l 
Vm   Trial  e/y»ufkFi>wlU,Oicn. 

chudder:  Anglo-Ind.    See  diadar. 

chukey:  Anglo-Ind.    See  choky. 

chvkor,  sb.'.  Anglo-Ind.:  name  given  by  sportsmen  to 
the  red-l^iged  partridge  and  other  birds.  See  Jerdon,  Birds 
0/ India,  VoL  li.  p.  S7S  («877).    [Yule] 

1814  the  hill  Chikoce... which  I  undexstand  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  nam* 
of  the  Greek  Partridge:  Elphinstonk,  Caidtol,  i.  loa  (iSagX    [Yule]  abt. 

1815  a  hill-partridge...  This  bird  is  called  the  chudioor,  and  is  said  to  eat  fire: 
Mits.  Smbkwood,  Autchufr.,  ^if>  (itnX  («(.}  18B0  a  spade*  of  bustard... 
the  people  called  them  Oiukore :  JrtU.  Roy.  Gtogr.  Stc.,  xxv.  41.    lit,] 
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*chilIo,  sb.:  Sp. :  a  bull-fighter's  assistant  or  apprentice, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  distract  the  bull's  attention  if  he  is  likely 
to  injure  any  of  the  regular  fighters. 

1T9T  coukbatants  00  foot,  called  chuhs,  come  to  divert  the  bull's  attentioD : 
Bncyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Butt-Fitktint.  1846   The  anv*  Cuhion  of  wnring  the 

cloak  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  the  cknUa  when  they  walk  in  procession  round 
the  arena :  FOBi>,  HamdSk.  Sptm,  Pt.  1.  p.  aoi. 

chumpak(a},  chumpuk:  Anglo-Ind.    Seechampac. 

*chiipat^,  chowpat^,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  chapaH-, 
a  flat  cake  of  unleavened  bread. 

1810  Chow-patties,  or  bannocks:  Wiluamsom,  V.  It.,  II.  ut.  [Yule] 
1883  I  would  not  sive  him  a  chawpatti  or  a  mouthful  of  tis/tokeep  his  wretched 
oU  body  alive :  F.  M.  Ckawpord,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  v.  p.  87.  1888  The 
inysterious  cku^is,  or  wheaten  cakes,  were  circulated  [at  Nagpur]  in  the  month 
of  March,  1857:  Atktmnm,  Dec.  i,  p.  737/3. 

chapo.  sb.i  S.  Amer.  Sp. :  a  broth  generally  made  of  po- 
tatoes, cheese,  and  lard,  uie  chief  food  on  the  Sierra. 

18S1  We  got  our  breakftst  of  chupe  and  eggs  at  a  tamit  or  roadside  inn ; 
HsRMDON,  Amaaon,  ToL  L  p.  4a  Uisit- 

chnpktm,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  chaphtn:  along  (rock 
or  cassock  worn  by  male  natives  in  Upper  India. 

18TS  the  jacket  or  a  long  coat  (or  cbt/tan)  is  almost  invariably  worn :  Edw. 
Braodon,  Lift  in  India,  ch.  iL  p.  47. 

cbuppow:  Pers.    See  dbappow. 

drappnr,  ehopper  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  chhappar: 
thatch,  thatched  roof.    [Yule] 

1T80  setliiM'  fire  to  Houses  by  throwing  the  Ticktia  of  his  Hooka  on  the 
Choiqien:  In  Hiekj^t  Bnfol  Gas.,  Ma^  6.    [Yule]  1783  the  natives  were 

made  to  know  that  they  ought  erect  their  chappor  huts  in  what  part  of  the  town 
they  pleaaed:  J.  Pricb,  Stmt  Obttrv.,  61.  [^.1  1888  the  rools  covered  with 
very  thick  diuppor,  or  thatch  of  straw :  Lord  Saltoun,  Scra^,  Vol.  II.  ch.  Iv. 
p.  159. 

chnpraasy,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fi-.  Hind,  cha^ast,  =  'the 
wearer  of  a  chaprAs  or  badge-plate' :  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, an  office-messenger  bearing  a  badge  of  his  office  on  a 
cloth  belt.    [Yule] 

1866  I  remember  the  days  when  every  servant  in  my  house  was  a  chupcassee, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Khantaiimaun  and  a  Portuguese  Ayah ;  G.  O.  Trs- 
TBLVAN,  Damk  Bmmim,  in  Frmtr's  Afar.,  VoL  LXiii.  p.  389.  [Yule]  1878 
there  will  probably  be  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  cAu/rassits:  Edw.  Bradix>n, 
Li/f  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p.  116.  1883  I  wended  my  way... preceded  by  a  c/mfinu. 
sit  and  followed  by  my  pipe-bearer :  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  i.  p.  xx. 

chTirle,  .r^. :  cf.  Sp.  churla,  cAurio,'~'hajg  of  cinnamon': 
an  Oriental  weight,  of  which  3^  make  one  baliar  (ff.  v.). 

1635  A  Churle  of  Indico  by  their  weight  is  [in  Moha]  an  hundred  and  fiftie 
pound,  and  of  oun  betwixt  an  hundred  and  sixtie  sixe,  and  an  hundred  and  seueptia 
pound ;  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  t  Bk.  iv.  p.  347. 

churma:  It    See  chiorme. 

chiirriguer(r)esane,  adj. :  in  the  style  of  Churriguerra,  a 
Spanish  architect  who  debased  the  national  architecture  by 
excessive  and  tasteless  ornamentation. 

1845  the  Cdtpata  (at  Xeres,  begun  in  1695]  is  vile  churrigneiesque ;  Ford, 
Hojidik.  SpaiM,Fx.  1.  p.  33a.  —  above  rise  the  enormous  oigans;  the  oxua- 
meats  are  cburrigueresque  and  inappropriate:  it.,  p.  35a. 


chnte,  sb.',  Fr.,  'fidl',  *  waterfall':  an  inclined  trough  or 
channel  for  the  descent  of  water.  Also  spelt  shoot  (and 
thought  to  be  connected  with  the  vb.  shoot),  shute. 

1618  At  the  tails  of  mills  and  arches  small  |  Where  as  the  shoot  is  swift  and 
not  too  clear:  Dbnnvs,  Andlinr,  in  Arber's  Bi^.  Gamtr,  i.  171.  [Davies] 
1800  By  neat  exettioiis  and  lightening  the  boat,  they  passed  the  chutes  this 
evemng  and  encamped  just  above  the  cataracts:  Amtr.  Statt  Pa^trs,  Ind. 
A&irs,  VoL  iv.  p^  736  (x83a).  1849  I  have  hunted  ev^  wet  rock  and  shut« 
ftom  Rillage  Pomt  to  the  near  side  of  Hillsborough :  C.  Kimcslbv,  in  Li/i,  t, 
x6i.    [Danes] 

*clmtiiee,  chntny,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  chafnt:  a 
strong  hot  sauce  or  relish  orig.  used  in  India  by  the  natives, 
now  common  in  Great  Britain. 

1818  The  Cbatna  is  sometimes  made  with  cocoa-nut,  lime-juice,  garlic,  and 
duties:  Forbu,  Or.  Mtm.,  il  50.    [Yule]  1845    Love  Apple  Chutnee... 

This  chutnee  is  only  for  immediate  use:  Brbcion  &  Miller.  Pract.  Cook, 
p.  335.  — Indian  Chetn<:  fj.,  p.  341.  1888  I  hope  she  hasnt  forgotten  the 
chutnee,  Tirhooc,  and  plenty  of  it :  M.  E.  Braodon,  Goldtn  Calf,  Vol  1.  ch.  iv. 
p.  Sj. 

chozo,  sb. :  Sp. :  pike,  long  spear  with  a  bamboo  shaft 

1845  received  two  severe  wounds  from  their  diuaoa;  C  Darwim,  Jtur*. 
Biagtt,  ch.  iv.  p.  77. 

chyliULx^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  xti^ar,= 'juice',  'moisture': 
a  milky  fluid  into  which  certain  ingredients  of  food  are  con- 
verted by  mixture  with  the  intestinal  juices,  and  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lacteal  vessels.    Now  Anglicised  as  chyU. 

1041  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guyda's  Qntsl.,  &V.,  sig.  H  iii  t>«.  1578  Neither 
is  the  ventricle.. .nourished  by  CAjIims,  which  it  engendreth:  J.  Bahistbr, 
ffisl.  Mom,  Bk.  v.  fol.  71  r«.  bef.  1637  as  a  Weake  Heate  ^t»t  Stomach 

will  twmt  them  inta  good  Chylus :  Bacon,  Ntvi  A  tUustis,  p.  37.  1665  such 
food  requires  good  stomachs  with  hot  water  to  hdp  digestion  ere  It  turn  into  a 
nableCAv/M;  Sir  Tu.  Herbert,  TVod.,  p.  13(1677).  1691  Fislus.., 

f  the  heqi  of  a  dissdvent  Li<]uor^..corroae  and  reduce  it  f 


[meat]. ..into  a 


do  by  tne  tietp  of  a  dissolvent  Ltiquor^.  .corrode  and  re 
CA^&<  or  Crtmtr:  J.  Ray,  Crtatwn,  Pt.  i.  p.  30  (1701). 

cbymist:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  chemist. 

chyna.    See  chlna-roo/. 

ci  git,  phr. :  Fr. :  here  lies ;  used  in  the  sense  of  a  monu- 
mental inscription. 

1840  His  ci-gtt  in  old  French  is  inscribed  aU  around:  Barham,  Ingoldt. 
Ltg.,  p.  X83  (X865). 

ciarlatano:  It    See  charlatan. 

dath(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  ciatht:  "a  small  cup  or  measure, 
among  the  auncient  Romans,  containing  foure  spoonefuls" 
(Cotgr.).    Ultimately  fr.  Lat  cyathus  (Gk.  tcuoBo^. 

1548  halfe  a  cyathe  of  the  straynynge  actuallye  hoote :  Trahbron,  Tr. 
yigjt  Ckirurg.,  fol.  cclxviii  ro/a.  1563  drinke  vL  dathes  of  water.... 

A  ciath...holdeth  alter  moyste  measure  an  vnoe  and  a  halfe:  W.  Turner, 
BatJUt,  sig.  D  i  r>.  1601  a  cyath  of  salt:  Holland,  Tr.  Plim.  N.  H., 
Bk.  13,  ch.  9,  Vol.  I.  p.  417. 

Mborio,  It  fr.  Lat  cibdrium;  tSbbAvaa,  pU  dbdria,  Lat 
fr.  Gk.  Ki/3aspioi>,<°'a  drinking-cup',  named  after  the  seed- 
vessel  of  the  Egyptian  bean :  sb. 

1.  a  vessel  used  instead  of  a  paten  to  contain  the  Host* 

1644  and  on  the  altar  a  most  rich  dborio  of  brass :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  l 
p.  117  (i87aX  1601  the  Grand  Jesuits.. .exposed  their  Cibarium,  made  all  of 

solid  gold:  ii.,  p.  ae6  (i8soX  1700    In  a  large  chapel  there  is  a  great  silver 

eiitnmm  that  weighs  ninety-siz  ounces :  Tr.  Angth  A*  CarWt  Congo,  Pinker- 
ton,  VoL  XYI.  p.  iSB  (18x41  1888  We  have  some  of  her  needlework,  her  gokl 
rosary  and  crudfix,  necklace,  a  dborium  of  enamd,  her  watdx:  AtAntEum, 
Dec  39,  p.  888/3. 

2.  a  kind  of  baldacchino  consisting  of  a  dome  somewhat 
similar  to  an  inverted  cup,  supported  by  four  columns,  placed 
as  a  canopy  over  an  altar.    Of.  Sp.  cimborio, = '  a  dome'. 

1738  Chambers,  Cycl.  1879  [The  idea  of  the  Prince  Consort  memorial] 
was  derived  consdously  from  the  ciboria  which  canopy  the  altars  of  the  Roman 
Basilicas:  Sir  G.  Scott,  RtcolUctions,  ch.  viL  p.  363.  1888  the  dborium... 
adorned  with  figures  of  a  Byiantine  type:  C  C  Perkins,  Ital.  Sculpt.,  p.  xv. 

*c  i  bo  u  q »    See  chibonane. 

Mcftda,  pi.  dc&dae,  sb. :  Lat :  the  tree-cricket  There 
are  various  species  of  this  homopterous  insect  The  male 
has  a  musical  apparatus  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  with 
which  it  produces  a  continuous  shrill  |ound  in  the  day  time. 
It  is  of  a  different  order  from  the  true  cricket  and  the  grass- 
hopper. 

1673  a  gnat  number  of  insects  vny  like  to  Cicadm  and  which  we  have  not 
elsewhere  seen. ..the  Cicada:  J.  Ray,  JoMm.  Low  Countr.^  p.  331.  1775  the 
Tettinx  or  Cicada  in  the  daytime  is  extremely  troublesome...it  sits  on  trees,  makes 
a  very  loud  ugly  screaking  noise:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  376. 
1836  A  large  spedes  of  cicada  is  common  also  among  trees,  emitting  a  loud  and 
even  stunning  ndse  by  the  vibratkm  of  two  flaps  under  the  abdomen:  J.  P.  Davis, 
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neser- 
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Otui,  I,  p.  to./  ■  188T  On  the  aurbl*  step  (in  the  plotare]  uea  cia*U  and  two 
peani  Atitiutum,  Jan.  aa,  p^  laVs- 

deala,  //.  cieale,  sb.:  It.:  cicada  {q.v.),  tree-cricket; 
grasshopper. 

' '  1830  the  eicale,  a  tpedcs  of  gnuhopper,  made  the  air  rtioimd  with  ttteir 
afcrill  and  piercing  notes:  T.  S.  HoghBs,  Tntr.  i»  Sitill,  Vol.  u  ch.  IL  p.  38. 
USl  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine,  |  Making  their  summer  lives  one 
ceaseless  sops :  Bvkok,  Dinftiath  111.  cvi.  1881  At  ere  a  dry  cicala  sung: 

TbnmVsoh,  Uttriima.  ■  18W  ue  shrill  Gealas  make  dieir  lives  one  sommer 
day  of  song :  Foaot  HiuMk.  S/ain,  Pt  i.  p.  saa  186S  the  hiss  of  a  shiill 

einh  echoed  to  It  like  a  devil's  laugh :  Ouida,  StnUkman,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iii  p.  31. 
1880  On  either  hand  the  road  is  bordered  with  hedges  of  pink  monthly  roses, 
whereih  the  dcalaa,  with  tlieir  great  eyes  and  foolish  laces,  sit  fiddling  all  day 
long  in  the  hot  sonshine :  L.  M  alst,  C»L  Endti^t  K'ifi,  Bk.  11.  ch.  t  p.  33. 

defttriz,//.  dc&trices,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  cicatrice. 

°  tTT6  the  wound  was  quiM  healed,  and  the  cicatrix  as  smooth  as  the  back  of 
my  hand:  J.  Colubk,  Mus.  Trmv,,  p.  15.  1788  Cieatrixj  in  medidne^  A*c, 
a  little  seam,  or  elevation  of  callous  flesh,  rising  on  the  skm,  and  remaming 
there  after  the  healing  of  a  %ound,  &*c.  ordinarily  called  a  tear,  or  eschart 
Ch  AMBUS,  Cycl.  1860  here  is  a  well-defined  eiaHrix,  or  scar :  One*  a  Wttk, 
Mar.  10,  p.  a^t. 

*dc«r,  sb. :  Lat :  chick-pea. 

'  1638  Cicer  is  y*  herbe  that  bereth  a  sede  that  called  chyches :  Grtte  HertaU, 
di.  cxiU.  1S61  Cicer  is  much  ia  Italv  and  in  Germany :  W.  Tornbs,  Hiri., 
si^.  K  ii  r^.  1816  Plutarch  relates  tnat  the  ancestor  of  Cicero  had  a  cicer  or 
division  like  a  vetch  at  the  end  of  his  nose:  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  &•  ScuUt., 
p.  3ta.  —  extreme  uncertainty  of  deciding  upon  every  head  marked  with  a 
cicer"  as  a  portrait  of  Cicero:  U.,  p.  314. 

Olcero,  name  of  the  greatest  orator  of  Ancient  Rome ; 
bom  B.C.  106,  died  B.C.  43. 

1770  Catilines  start  up  in  every  street.  I  cannot  say  Ciceros  and  Catos  arise 
to  (ace  them:  HoR.  Walpolk,  Ltttrn,  Vol.  v.  p.  aaaftSsTX  1783  The  Ci^ 
of  Westminster  had  just  nominated  our  young  Cicero,  Mr.  William  Pitt...as  their 
representative  at  the  next  general  election:  w.,  VoL  Vllt.  p.  aaa  (itjSX 

*dceroiie,  //.  dceronl,  sb. :  It.,  ///.  'a  Cicero' :  a  guide 
who  points  out  and  explains  objects  of  interest  to  strangers. 
It  is  said  that  their  talkativeness  gives  them  as  a  title  the 
name  of  Rome's  greatest  orator.    Hence,  ciceroneship. 

1760  I  do  not  look  upon  the  subsequent  morning  hours,  .which  you  pass  with 
your  Cicttotu,  to  be  ill  dimosed  of:  Lord  Chbstbrpiblo,  Lttttn,  Vol.  i. 
No.  t86,  p.  s68  (i-nii.  be£  1768  He  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  bom  the 
monument  before  be  beckoned  to  our  cicerone;  Shenstonb.    [T.]  1768 

yau  must  be  the  wont  Newmarket  cictrmi  in  the  world :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's 
Gt».  SthvfH  A*  CttHttmforarut,  VoL  n.  p.  sgi  (iBSsX  1800  Travellen 
well  know  their  obligation  to  those  descriptive  catalogues  which  the^ 
call  in  Italy  "Cicerone  books":  J.  Dallawav,  Annd.  Arft  Eitt,  p.  vl 
1806  he  affectedly  uses  the  language  of  a  cictrviu  or  shewman :  Sam,  Rev., 
VoL  5,  p.  8i.  1818  the  eyes  of  the  travellers  were  fixed  upon  the  pictures, 
pointed  out  by  their  pious  Cicerone :  Laoy  Morgan,  FL  Macartl^,  VoL  L 
ch.  iv.  p.  aso  (iSiq).  1830   Our  cicerone  was  a  venr  obliging  priest  i  T.  S. 

Hi;ghbs,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  L  p.  3s.  1883  I  nave  a  traveller's  dislike 
to  officious  ciceroni:  W.  Irving,  Alkambra^  pw  51.  '  1846  Seville  being  much 
more  visited  than  other  Spanish  towns.. .is  not  without  its  cietnm:  Ford, 
HatidNk.  Sfain,  Pl  i.  p.  243.  1877  he  nude  a  sign  to  his  servant,  who  had 

been  my  CKermu,  to  ^  to  him :  Col.  Hamlev,  viltaire,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  195. 
1888  We  had  no  guide. ..but  Oona  acted  informally  as  cictmu:  H,  Jay, 
ConiuMght  CousiiuivtA.  1.  ch.  vL  p.  136. 

1810  my  dcttonakif  at  Pera:  T.  Hops,  Anatt.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xiv.  p.  3*o(iS3oX 

cichery:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cutdiery. 
ciciBbea,  sb. :  It. :  coquette,  mistress. 

1748  England,  alas  I  can  boast  no  she,  |  Fit,  only  for  his  cidsbee :  Hob. 
Walfols,  Lttttn,  VoL  i.  p.  stA  (18S7X. 

*ddsbeo,^/.  ddsbei,  sb.:  It.:  gallant,  lover  (of  a  married 
woman  in  Italy),  caTaUere  serrente  {q.  v.). 

-  1703  She  has  for  her  Cicisite  an  ensign  of  the  Guards:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's 
Gte.  Sthmm  ^  C»Httmffrarits,  VoL  L  p.  150  (iSSs).  1764  The  husband 

and  the  etcitbto  live  together  as  sworn  brothers;  Smollbtt,  FroMct  b*  Italy^ 
xvil  Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  390  (1817X  —  The  ladies  sit  within,  and  the  ddsbei 
stand  on  the  foot-boards,  on  each  side  of  the  coach:  ib,,  xxviL  p.  461.  1768 

He  says  that  in  Venice,  a  gentleman  who  attends  on,  or  gallants  a  married  lady, 
is  called  a  Cavaliere  servente,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  a  Cicisbeo.  This 
Cicisbeo  waits  on  her  to  the  Spectades,  the  Cooversasioni,  and  Corao  (the 
publick  walks) :   S.  Sharp,  Cuttemt  of  Italy,  p.  67.  1776  I  should  be 

ner  Cbosbbo:  J.  Colubr,  Aftu.  Trmi.,  p.  va.  1783  The  ChaDcellor...not 
as  head  of  the  law,  but  as  Cicisbeo  to  the  authoress, — his  countenance  is 
so  vfllanous  that  he  looked  more  like  assasnn  to  the  Husband;  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Lttttn,  VoL  VIII.  y.  zio  (1858)1  1787   [See  oa.vall«r«  ■•rrant*]. 

1809  but  nothing  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  thing,  than  seeing  a  lady  bespeak 
masses  in  a  convent,  and  give  alms,  with  a  wish  that  God  may  recover  her 
sick  Cicititt:  Maty,  Tr.  RiitbttKi  Trav.  Ctrm.,  Let.  xxviiL  Pinkerton, 
VoL  VL  p.  Qo.  1818    Mn  D.... might  have  had  her  constant  cedsbeo: 

Mrs.  Opie,  Ntw  Taltt,  VoL  i.  p.  34.  1840  the  widow's  eye-glass  turned 

from  her  cidtbtift  whiskers  to  the  mantling  ivy:  Barham,  ingoids.  Ltg,, 
^  8  (1863).  1887  this  song  is  a  skit  on  the  Dad  morals  of  the  upper  dasspt  in 
Zena  [Genoa]  at  the  date,  as  displayed  in  the  dcisbeo-system :  Miss  R.  H.  Bosk, 
Friktemei  tf  Italy,  p.  353. 

cickshaws:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  kicksbaws. 


:  CILIA 

Ciclades:  Lat    See  Oydadea. 
deata,  sb::  Lat :  hemlock. 

IBM  Mortall  Samnitis,  and  Cicnta  bad,  |  With  which  th'  aqjust  Atheniens 
made  to  dy  |  Wise  Socrates:  SrBMS.,  F.  Q.,  n.  viL  sa. 

*Oid:  Fr.  fr.  Arab,  sayyid  (vulg.  rf«/),a='lord',  'chief: 
title  of  a  great  Spanish  champion  of  Christendom  of  1 1  c, 
celebrated  by  Comeille  in  a  French  tragedy,  in  the  first  half 
of  17  c. ;  representative  of  the  highest  chivalry, 

ddaiis,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  luiapu,  Klrapu:  (a)  a  turban,  a 
cap  worn  by  Persian  kings ;  also,  (b)  used  to  translate  Heb. 
kether  (prob.  a  borrowed  word,  but  a  Pers.  original  is  not 
found),  the  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high-priests. 

a.  163S  Shashes  wound  about  their  heads,  distinguished  yet  both  by  fashion 
and  colour  from  the  Cidarii,  which  b  the  Royall  Diademe:  PORfcHAS,  PUgrimt, 
VoL  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1533.  1660  Artiuttnctt...<»iaiaB%  his  So*  Cynu  to  he 

prodainKd  King,  gave  him  the  royal  prerogative  of  wearing  the  pico  or  top  of  his 
Cyilaris  npri^t :  Sir  Th,  Hbrbbbt,  TVaVu  pk  ao6  (1677X 

i.  VmsocycBrU. 

*d-devaiit,  adv. :  Fr. :  heretofore,  quondam.  As  sb. 
during  the  period  of  the  first  French  Republic,  it  meant  a 
French  nobleman. 

.  1736  Vanbruch,  mentioned  in  T.  L.  K.  Oliphant's  Stm  BngHth.  1701 
It  is  now  enlivened  bv  a  visit  of  the  Chevalier  de  Bouffiers,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished men  in  the  ci  devant  kingdom  of  France :  Gibbon,  Lift  &•  Lett., 
p.  t38(i8<9).  1798  Inthecourseof  it(theopera]shestoodintheplacen'<<!rtii>K/ 
meet  holy,  and  was  there  adored  00  bended  knees  by  the  Prendeot  of  the  Con* 
vention :  Amer.  State  Paftn,  VoL  1.  p.  309  (1833X  1808   Lady  Delacour 

was.. .reading  once  a  collection  of  French  plays,  with  a  ci  ttevant  Count  N ; 

M.  Edcbworth,  Bilinda,  VoL  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  >a6  (18^).  1804  and  the  names 
by  which  the  substances  had  been  previously  distinguished. ..are  termed  n'-^rtwj*/: 
Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  4,  p.  30.  1818   The  d-devant  agent,  now  the  actual  but 

absent  master,  had  let  out  this  beautiful  demesne;  Ladt  Morgan,  Fl.  Mmcarthat, 
Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  19a  (1819).  1833  the  genuine  style  of  the  a*  timm/  Arch- 

bishop: Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  37,  p.  37a  1887  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  otranter* 

revolutioaists,  and  a  ci-devant  brigand :  C  M AC  Farlanb,  BttuUttiA'  RcUen, 
p.  43.        18M  a  ci-<l*vant  Abbot,  all  dothed  in  drab;  Barham,  Innldt.  Leg., 

f.  157  (186s).  1841   Lady  Euex,  ci'devaeit  Stephens,  came  in  the  evening; 

n  H.  Greville's  Diary,  p.  149,  1840   There  is  a  ei-devoHt  convent  chapei 

for  Protestants:  Ford,  HemMk.  Sfain,  PL  L  p.  343.  1801  These  troops 

were  quartered  in  k  ci-devant  convent;  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Ettmt  Fr.  Rev.,  in. 
p.  i43(i857X  1886  The  ci-<ilrmi>i/ music-hall  singer... had,  of  course,  to  be 

got  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  vicar's  daughter :  Atkenetum,  Feb.  4, 
p.  143/1. 

dgala,  It;  cigal(6),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dgt^:  sb.:  a.  dcala 
is-  v.). 

*dgar,  segar  (_  u),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cigarro :  a  tight  roll 
of  tobacco  arranged  so  that  it  can  benelainithe  mouth  and 
smoked.  Webster  says  the  word  was  originally  applied  to  a 
Idnd  of  Cuban  tobacco. 

1780  These  gentlemen  gave  us  some  seegars  to  smoke...  These  are  leaves 
of  tobaixo  rolled  up  in  such  a  manner,  tlwt  they  serve  both  for  a  pipe  and 
tobacco  itself;  Quoted  in  Notet  &•  Querui,  vd  Ser.,  VIIL  July  8, 1865,  p.  96/3. 
Vnt  Our  hostess...smoked  a  segar  with  me :  Twiu,  Treat.  Sfim.  [T.]  1797 
if  they  are  ever  found  with  a  pipe  or  cigar  in  any  part  of  the  ship  excepting  that 
in  which  smoking  is  allowed,  they  will  be  most  rigorously  punished ;  Welling- 
ton, Si^L  Deif.,  VoL  L  p.  ai  (1838).  180  Give  me  a  dgar:  Bvron, 
ttlmad,  n.  xix.  1836  he  had  a  segar  in  hu  mouth:  Capt.  Hbad,  Pamfae, 
pl  77.  1840  Cold  fowl  and  dyars.  Pickled  onionB  b  jars :  Barham,  Ingolds. 
L^.,  p.  178  (1865)1  1843  Sir  John  has  been  caught  cooing  to  bed  parti- 
cuurly  merry  asid  redolent  of  dgar-smoke...  The  fact  is,  that  the  dgar  it  a 
rival  to  the  ladies,  and  their  conqueror,  too :  Thackeray,  Fitm-BcedU  Pt^en, 
MisceUanies,  p.  4.  —  the  fiual  dgar-box:  ii.,  p..  17.  184S  But  whether 
at  bull  fight  or  theatre. ..the  Spaniard  sohces  himaelf  with  a  dgar:  Ford, 
HoHdik.  S/aim,  Pt.  L  p.  193. 

^cigarette  {=.^j.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cigarette:  a  small 
cigar ;  more  usually,  a  small  quantity  of  cut  tobacco  rolled- 
in  thin  paper  for  smoking. 

1878  If  you  forgive  me  we  shall  celebrate  oar  reooodliatioD  in  a  dgarettt : 
W.  Black,  Aw.  e^rtai^,  ch.  X.    [Davies]       '1876  T'taut,  Nov.  a*.    [St.] 

(dgaiillo,  sb. :  Sp.,  dim.  of  <r<^<trr0,—' cigar':  a  cigarette. 

1883  Your  muleteer... will  suspend  the  smoking  of  his  dgariUo  to  tell  some 
tale  of  Moorish  gold  buried:  W.  Irving,  Allutmhra,f.  163.  1846    The 

dpuillo  is  smoked  slowly,  the  last  whiff  being  the  bonne  boocfae :  FoRO,  Handtk. 
Sfain,  Pl  i.  p.  S95. 

dgaiito,  sb.:  Sp.,  dim.  of  cigarro,^*  c\gax':  a  cigarette. 

1846  the  anchorites  smoking  their  cigaritn  peered  down:  Ford,  Heaidbk. 
Sfain,  Pl  ii.  p.  813.  1846    Both  sexes  enjoy  the  cigarrito  or  paper  dgar: 

iC  WlSUZBHD^  Tnr  N.  Mexice,  p.  B7  (1848X 

*dlia,  sb.pl.:  Lat.,  pl.  of  ff/twmi^' eyelash':  long  hair-like 
filaments  on  the  surface  of  vegetable  or  animal  membranes. 
Animal  cilia  often  perform  important  fimctions  by  means  of 
vibratory  motion. . 
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eillM,  sb. :  En^.  it.  Old  Fr.  cilice :  a  gannent  of  hair-doth, 
originally  of  Cilician  goat's-hair. 

be£  MM  ibe  wcryd  alwaye  woUai  botha  nezte  h«r  body  ind  wTdwal  tonie 
nrme  >b«  vied  the  hxfn  or  the  cilyce:  Caxtom^  St.  Katktrin,  nc.  b  v  e*/9. 
VUi  We  have  beanl  lo  much  ormohlcs...witl>  their  thaveo  crowns,  hair-cUioe*, 
and  ram  of  poverty :  Carlvlc,  Ptut&'Prtt.,  Bk.  IL  ch.  {.    (Dane*] 

cima,  cimatium  :  Late  Lat    See  cjrma,  cymihtiain. 

dmUa,  dmia,  sb. :  It :  Archit. :  a  ring  round  the  shaft  of 
a  column  beneath  the  astragal 

1M4  that  nBd  of  a  Ctf&oim... has.. .under  the  CotUriMt  or  Cimbia  of  die 
Capital,  a  Coamctare  and  OMneljr  dimiHutiax :  Evblvn,  Tr.  Fnarfg  Pmrall. 
Artkit.,  6^.,  p.  116.  —  the  CimUa  beneath  the  Atfmiai  immediately  aboTe 
the  C»iitraeHt»s  ii.,  p.  197. 

cimelia:  Gk.    Seeeetmelia. 
cimetar:  Eng.  ir.  It    See  sdmetar. 
cimeteilo,  sb. :  It :  cemetery,  burial-place. 

1M9  Like  as  the  Cimittri  which  were  Taultes  under  earth ;  W.  Thomas, 
ffltt.  Its:.,  foL  34  r<(i56i). 

dmez,  pi.  dmicte,  sb.  -.  Lat :  bug. 

1611  Those  an^  ffies  called  cimicet:  T.  Cortat,  Cruditin,  Vol.  n.  p.  is6 
<I776).  1M6  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  wooden  ones  [bedsteads]  freia  the 

cimices:  Evblvh,  Diary,  Vol  i.  p.  9»  (1879X 

CHmmerian,  adj. :  like  the  perpetual  darkness  of  the  fabu- 
lous Cimmerii  ^Gk.  Kiftft^ptoi),  placed  by  Homer  beyond  the 
Ocean-stream,  bv  later  Greeks  about  the  Crimea,  by  Latin 
writers  in  caves  between  Baiae  and  Cumae  on  the  west  coast 
of  Italy. 

IBM  Let  dmmerian  daifawss  be  my  only  habitation  1  Sidhkt,  ArctuUa, 
Bk.  III.    IT.]  IMl  Waste  wiMemes,  amoogst  Cymerian  shades,  |  Where 

endles  paines  and  hideous  heavinesse  I  Is  round  about  me  heapt  in  darksome 
glades:  SrBNS.,  Vitr.  Gnat,yia.  ISM  Br.  Hall,  Sat.  1608  Cymmtrian 
darknes :  C  Hstdon,  Dif.  JtiJie,  AttnL,  p.  119.  16ST  There  under  ebon 
shades  and  low-browd  rocks,  I  As  ragged  as  thy  locks,  |  In  dark  Cimmerian 
deserts  ever  dwell:  Milton,  UAUtgn,  la  16M  grosse  Cimmerian  mist; 

H.  MoRK,  Ptyck.,  111.  iL  35,  p.  148  (1647).  _  1670  Being  got  out  of  this 
CymnurioM  rode,  we  began  to  open  our  Eyes  again  to  see  ifwe  could  find  one 
another:  R.  Lasscls,  v^.  Ital.,  PL  11.  p.  178  (1698).  ITM  Cibbetian  fore- 
head, or  Cimmerian  gloom:  Pops,  Dumeutd,  nr.  331. 

*dncllona,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Sp.  ChincoH,  name  of  a  small 
town  in  Spain :  Bot, :  name  of  a  genus  of  trees  found  on  the 
Peruvian  Andes,  and  of  the  medicinal  bark  obtained  from 
such  trees.    The  native  Peruvian  for  'bark'  is  quina,  whence 

fuimne,  the  name  of  one  of  the  alkaloids  which  give  the 
eruvian  bark  its  medicinal  qualities.    See  quiiUHlllins. 

ITM  Chambbss,  Cyd.,  SuppL  ITM  die  genus  Cinchona:  J.  Rn.rH, 
YtU.  Ptru.  B»rk,  p.  34.         lT9T  Biuyc.  Brit.  lUl  a  country  which 

]HOducesinabundance...thebestquality  of  cinchona:  Hrkndon,  Amaxim.  VoL  i. 
p.  3a  (X854X  1888  The  culture  of  cinchona  has  been  introduced :  Standard, 
Dec.  I4.P-S- 

[The  name  cinduma  is  derived  fr.  the  title  of  the  Comitissa 
de  Chincon,  wife  of  a  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  was  cured  of  a 
fever  by  the  bark  abt  1640.] 

*dlteiftrla,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  cituririus  (Lat  as  sb.\ 
=*ashy'  (Lat  cinericeus,  dnereus):  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  akin  to  Setucio,  many  species  of  which  are  cultivated 
for  their  handsome  corymbous  clusters  of  bright  red  or  blue 
flowers  sometimes  variegated  with  white.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  is  covered  with  whitish  down ;  hence  the  name. 

16M  [Plants]  not  ftritkitig  but  in  excessive  C«Ur,... Winter  AcomU...Cat- 
etobu  Marim,  Catfaru,  Cintraria :  Evblvn,  K^.  H«rt,,  p.  as7  (1719).  1T6T 
PertnmaiamdBunniMlPUmtr'PUmit,  Cintraria  or  white  mountain  knap  weed, 
or  greater  blue  bottle:  J.  AnRCKOMUB,  Ev.  Man  gam  Gardtntr,  p.  figj/s 
(1803)!  18M  there  is  a  highly  esteemed  medicinal  plant  found  in  this  part  of 
Africa,  vulgarly  called  murana,  which  is  considered  by  the  natives  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  several  diseases;  E.  Blaqoibrk,  Tr.  Sif.  Pananti,  p.  isi 
(sndEd.X 

dner&riam,  sb. :  Lat :  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  the 
dead. 

IMS  C  Fbhioll,  Tr.  A.  MicluulU  Anc.  Mori,  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  379. 

dnerator,  sb. :  Eng.,  coined  fr.  Eng;.  cineration,  as  if  a 
Lat  noun  of  agent :  a  furnace  for  reducing  (bodies)  to  ashes 
(Lat.  cineres),  a  crematory.    See  cramatoilnm. 

18TT  Sir  Cecil  Beadon  at  Calcutta,  and  the  sanitarjr  commissioner  of  Madras, 
both  found  it  necessary  ...to  erect  cineratois  on  the  burmng  ghat  or  ground :  Eiuyc. 
Brit.,  S.V.  Cnmatitn  (gtb  Ed.). 

Cingalese.    See  Singalese. 
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*dimamoli,  dnamon  (.^  — — ),  Eng.  fr.  Lat  cinnamon; 
dn(a)amome,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dnnamom ;  dnnaiaomnm,  Late 
Lat:  .r^. :  a  kind  of  spice,  consisting,  of  the  bark  of  certain 
trees  of  the  Nat  Order  called  Lauraceae,  esp.  the  CinnamO' 
mum  geylanicum ;  also,  a  laurel  of  the  genus  Cinftamomum. 

abt.  18M  What  do  ye  bonycombe,  swete  Alisounf  |  My  faire  bird,  my  swete 
sinamome:  Chaucbr,  C.  T.,  MiUrt't  Talt,  3699.  18M   Canell  hyghte 

Cynamum:  Trbvisa,  Tr.  Bartk.  Dt  P.  R.,  xvii.  xxvi.  ISM  Cynamome  is> 
canell:  G>v<r /frrio//;  ch.  xcvii.  ISSS  [See  eamsla  R  IMS  Waxe, 

Colophonie,  Fengreke,  Cinamome,  Saflrao,  Cypresse,  Gajbanum,  Lyneseede: 
T..  Gals,  Antid,  foL  3  v.  1B7T  ihe^  are  all  one  sort*  of  Trees,  irhich  doe 
geue  the  Sinamon,  some  haue  the  rind  thinne,  and  that  is  the  beste  Sinamon : 
FRAMrroN,  Jty/iUt  Nratt,  foL  88  d*.  1B7B  Cynamone,  Ginger,  Mace, 

Cubib%  Galangal,  Annys  scede:  H.  Lvtk,  Tr.  Dcdatn't  Htri.,  Bk.  in.  p.  35^ 
IBM  Ine  motudi*  mosse,  which  thee  acdoieth,  I  My  Sinamon  smell  too  muca 
aanoieth:  Spbns.,  Sktf.  Cat.,  Feb.,  136.  U88  Synomome  water:  R.  Hak. 
\XTT,  DivertVoyaee*,'a.\^{^&<SM.  IMS  Sweet  fires  of  cinnamon  to  open 
him  by:  Pbslb,  Edm.  /.,  p.  399/1  (1861).  163S  Cinamon,  Pepper  long,  and 
white,  Ckues,  Costus :  Pdrchas,  PUgrims,  Vol.  L  Bk.  i.  p.  43.  1664  May. 
Flown  in  Prim*  or  yet  lotting,.,. Rota  common.  Cinnamon,  Gntlder,  and  Com 
tyU:  Etklvn,  Kai.  Hart.,  p.  soj  (1719).  —  Atricot-Plutn,  Cimmamon-Plum 
the  Kin^t  Plum:  it.,  p.  sio.  —  ArrLBS.  DeuxoHs,  Pitfiiu,  Winter-iCiutr/- 
tinr,  AndrtwA/^',  Cinnamon  A^U:  H.  l6W  Cinamon  is  a  precious 

bark:  SirTh.  Hrrbert,  Trav.,  p.  343(i677X 

*d]liiae  cento, /in:  It,  //'/.  'five  hundred':  a  short  way 
of  expressing  the  period  of  Renaissance  which  began  early 
in  the  century  of  which  1501  was  the  first  year.  The  phrase 
has  special  reference  to  Italian  architecture  and  art 

IStf  The  cinque  cento  imiaments  ate  mcked  out  in  white  and  gold :  Ford, 
Handbk.  Stain,  Pi.  1.  p.  301.  ISM   The  man  of  science  may  look  to  the 

Cinque  Cento  as  lo  a  dawning  time :  Atknutum,  Dec  4,  p.  737/*. 

Cinthia :  Lat    See  Oyntbla. 
cioppino  :  ^won-Lat    See  chopine*. 
dotola,  sb. :  It :  cup,  bowL 

ISM  a  ««<«&  from  a  thirteenth  century  campanile  at  Rome,  an  eaily  example 
of  tm  enamel :  Atkntmrn,  Dec  5,  p.  736/1. 

*dpollino,  sb. :  It,  Ht  'a  small  onion' :  name  of  an  Italian 
ntarble,  the  veins  of  which  are  arranged  in  regular  strata,  of 
a  white  color  shaded  with  a  pale  green. 

ISM  This  motley  ot^lection  of  marble  pillan — some  plain  and  some  floted, 
some  dpollino  and  some  pink  and  white. ..—denotes  ruin  and  removal;  Athtnmum, 
July  18,  p.  86/3. 

dppns,  //.  dppi,  sb. :  Lat :  a  gravestone  (often  adorned 
with  sculpture),  a  boundajy  stone.  Cippi  were  generally  low 
columns,  bearing  inscriptions. 

17M  Chaubbrs,  Ovi:  VaiiCt-*xmm.,Tit.A.UiekMtU^AMt.M9ri. 
m  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  379.  16M  One.. .appeared  to  contain  only  cinerary  mu  and 
dppi:  AtJutumm,  Nov.  7,  p.  610/3. 

Ciprus:  Lat    See  Oyj^nis. 

*drcft,/r<5<>.:  Lat:  about  (see  0.').  With  numerals  W>va 
is  less  usual  in  Classical  Latin  than  circiter. 

ISM  The  building  erected  by  Henry  Wales,  circa  A.D.  laSs,  took  its  name 
fiom  a  pair  of  stocks;  Atkemrum,  Oct.  17,  p.  513/3. 

Oircd :  Lat.  (Gk.  Klpiai) :  the  enchantress  of  the  island  of 
Aea,  told  of  in  the  Odyssey,  Bk.  X.,  who  turned  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses  into  beasts,  after  entertaining  them  with 
apparent  hospitality.     Hence,  Circe-like,  Circean. 

IMT  That  Circes  cup  and  Cupides  brand  hath  blend  |  Whose  fonde  affects 
now  stuned  haue  their  braine:  Totttts  Miic.,  p.  Toi^iijo).  bef.  IBM  Some 
Circet  shall  make  him,  of  a  plaine  English  man,  a  right  ttaUan :  Ascham, 
Sckcbmatttr,o.  is8  (1884).  1679  These  are  the  Cuppes  of  Cirm:  GossON. 
SckatU  At.,  Ep.  I>ed.,p.  so  (Arber).  IBM  I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of 
Circe's  cup:  Shaks.,  Com.  ^ Err.,  v.  270.  16M  We  thank  your  majesty 

for  employing  us  |  To  this  subtle  Circe :  MASSmGRR,^K'<»n>,v.  3,  Wks.,p.  238/1 
(1839).  1664—6  Drunkenness  is  a  flattering  evil,  a  sweet  poison,  a  cunning 

Circe,  that  besets  the  soul :  J.  Trapp,  Comm.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  83/1  (1867V  1660 
To  the  deserts  with  this  Circe,  this  Calypso,  |  This  fair  encbantreis  I  MAS.smGBR, 
BaA.  Laotr,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  p.  406/3  (1839)1  1S64  this  Circe  tempted  him  no 

more  than  a  score  of  other  enchantresses  who  had  tried  their  spells  upon  him; 
Thackrrav,  Ntwcemit,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  955  (tS^X 

16M  basepassion... Circe likehershapedothallmisfashion:  lA.}Aovx, Ptyck., 
LL  4,  p.  74(1647).  1M7  Fromevery  Beast,  more  duteous  at  her  odl.  I  Tun  at 
Circtan  call  the  Hctd  disguis'd :  Milton,  P.  L.,vii.  599,  p.  333  (<705)l       1676 

ring  the  Circean  cup  of  Atheism :  T.  Smith,  Ckrut.  Ktyr.  Atfal,  Bk.  in, 
L  I  *•  P^  5.       174S  More  pow'rfm  than  of  old  Circean  Cnarm;  E.  Young, 
Jfifkt  Tkougklt,  m.  p.  37  (1773).  17M    That  seducdve  Circtan  Ubetqr: 

Bdrkb,  Rtv.  in  Franct,  p.  197  (3rd  Ed.X  ISM    I  have  hitherto  been  a 

zealous  opponent  of  the  Circean  herb,  but  I  shall  now  te.exaniine  the  question 
without  bias :  J.  R.  Lowbll,  Sigiou  Pafcrt,  No.  v.  p.  95. 

^drcenses,  Oircenses  Ifldi :  Lat :  the  great  games  of 
Ancient  Rome  celebrated  annually,  Aug.  21,  in  the  Circus 
Maximus. 


16M  the  games  Circenses:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy  (.Summ.  Mar.,  Bk.  nr. 
<*•  x-X  p.  1377- 
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drdter,  frep. :  Lat. :  about  With  numerals  cirdter  is 
more  usual  in  Classical  Latin  than  circa. 

1888  The  actual  pedigree  begins  with  WUIiain  "Pepu,"  of  Cottenbain, 
ycomao,  living  circittr  1500:  Athtnmum,  Jan.  14,  p.  49/1. 

drco,  sb.'.  It:  circus. 

1670  the  Cint  of  Caracatta..^s  the  moat  entire  of  all  the  Circu  liiat  were 
in  Remt:  R.  Lassbls,  V»)).  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  60(1698). 

drcnlator  (-i  —  -i  — ),  ib. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  circulator :  a  mounte- 
bank, Quack ;  also  used  as  noun  of  agent  to  Eng.  vb.  circulate, 
insteaa  of  circulater. 

16B2  the  niagistnr  of  Divinen,  Speculator!,  Circulaton,  Prognostlcators, 
Calculator*,  &c. :  J.  Gadlc,  Mafottrvmamtr,  p.  9.  16M  The  OriU  In- 
Ulttctualu,  intellectual  World  meeting  with  daily,  and  fresh  CircMMtun,  and 
Ditctvertn:  R.  Whitlock,  ZoalamUi,  p.  31s. 

[Lat  circulstor,  noun  of  agent  to  circulari,^'U>  collect  a 
crowd  (circulus)  round  one's  self'.] 

circnmbendilms,  sd.:  mock-lM.,  formed  fr.  Lat  prep. 
circum,  Eng.  Send,  and  a  Lat  dat  or  abl.  pi.  termination  :  a 
winding,  a  roundabout  way,  a  periphrasis. 


1737  [Seepaxlplmato]. 


1768  I  can  assure  you  it  grieved  me  that 


any  thing  of  yours  should  mue  such  a  drcumbtMUha  before  it  came  to  my 
baiids:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Cw.  St/wjm  4*  CtKltmforariti,  Vol.  ii.  p.  317  (iStaX 

drcmnnavlgator  {J.=.Jiz.±z.),  sb. :  Eng. :  one  who  sails 
around  (the  world). 

17S6  JoHNSOH.  1770  Magellan's  honour  of  bdiut  the  fimdrcnmnavi. 

ntor  has  been  disputed  in  bvour  of  the  brave  Sir  Francis  Drake :  W,  GirrHRiB, 

[From  Eng.  circumnavi^tey  for  circumnavigaUr,  as  if 
noun  of  agent  to  Late  Lat  arcumnavigSre,=' to  sail  around'.] 

*circn8,  sb. :  Lat :  a  circle,  place  for  games  and  races. 

1.  an  oblong  space  surrounded  by  raised  seats  for  spec- 
tators for  the  celebration  of  games  in  Ancient  Italy,  esp.  the 
Circus  Maximus  in  Rome. 

abt.  1S74  w  place  aat  hyit  Cnoo:  Chaucbk,  Tr.  BmMio,  Bk.  ti.  p.  tS 
(z8«8).  U79  the  lists  and  field  called  Cirau  by  the  Latikk:  North,  Tr.  Pbt- 
lank,  p.  963  (1613^  bef.  1686  A  pleasant  valley,  like  one  of  those  drcnses, 

which,  in  great  cities  somewhere,  doth  give  a  pleasant  spectacle  of  running 
horses:  Sidney.  [T.l  1600  He. ..appomted  the  Circus  or  Theatre,  set  forth 
the  publicke  ^ames  and  pUies :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  i.  p.  i.  1678  Amphi- 
theatres, Circi,  Baths,  A<(uieducts :  J.  Ray,  Joum,  Lctu  Cotmir.,  p.  346.  beC 
1700  Nor  shun  the  Chanots,  and  the  Coursers  Race;  |  The  Circus  is  no  incon- 
venient Place:  Drydbn,  quoted  in  Sftctator,  No.  603,  Oct.  4,  p.  848/3  (Horley). 
1741  We  must  not  judge  of  the  true  Bignesa  of  the  Circus  or  Stadium  (^  uie 
Measure*  we  have  given :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tottrnt/trti  Vcy.  Lnant,  Vol.  in. 
p.  343-  1760  The  magnificence  of  the  Romans  was  not  so  conmicnous  in  their 
temples,  as  in  their  theatres,  amphitheatres,  drcusses,  nanmartiia,  aquedocts, 
&c :  Smollett,  Fnuut  *•  ttaif,  xaa.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  497  (tBty).  1771 

The  Circus  is  a  pretty  bauble,  contrived  for  show,  and  looks  like  Vespasian's 
amphitheatre  turned  outside  in :  —  Humph,  CI. ,  p.  15/3  (1883X 

2.  an  enclosed  space,  with  seats  placed  round  a  central 
arena,  for  a  public  entertainment  which  includes  feats  of 
horsemanship ;  a  movable  amphitheatre. 

1864  it  would  have  been  educated  for  the  pad-saddle  and  the  circus:  G.  A. 
Sala,  Quitt  A  Una,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xii.  p.  198. 

2  a.  a  company  which  gives  an  entertainment  in  a  circus  (2}, 
with  their  equipage  and  apparatus. 

3.  a  space  in  a  town  or  city,  more  or  less  circular  in  form, 
a  space  from  which  several  streets  radiate. 

1766  Whether  thou  are  wont  to  rove  I  By  Parade,  or  Orange  Grove,  |  Or  to 
breathe  a  purer  Air  |  In  the  Circus  or  the  Square:  C.  Anstby,  AVw  Bath  GuitU, 
Pt.  II.  Let.  i. 

4.  a  circle,  a  circuit 

1817  The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall :  Bykoh,  Lam,  tf  Tout,  i. 

*cirqne,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cirqtu. 

1.  a  circus. 

1601  we  see  some  in  the  grand  cirque,  able  to  endure  in  one  day  the  running 
of  160 miles:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  30,  Vol.  i.  p  167.  1603 
die  fair  Amphitheatres,  ]  Th'  Arks,  ArcenalU,  Towrs,  Temples,  and  Theatres,! 
Colosses,  Cirques,  Pyles:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barias,  p.  151  (160S).  1636 
CiryutM,  Round  lists  to  behold  publike  Races:  Cockeram,  Pt.  1.  (snd  Ed.! 
1739  See,  the  Cirque  falls,  tb'  uin>illar'd  Temple  nods,  |  Streets  jnv'd  with 
Heroes,  Tybcr  choak'd  with  Gods;  Pope,  Dunciad,  ill.  107.  1774  Circs  of 

the  same  sort  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Cornwall,  so  famous  at  this  day  for  the 
athletick  art :  T.  Warton,  Hist,  Eng.  Pctt.,  i.  Diss.  I    IT.) 

2.  a  circle,  a  more  or  less  circular  hollow. 

1830  a  dismal  orque  |  Of  Druid  stones:  Kkats,  Hrftrieu,  11.  34,  Wks., 
p.  t^i  (i86t).  1879  They  [sub-aerial  forces]  have  eroded  lake-baidiis,  dug  out 
comes  or  ttryutt:  Encye.  Brit„  Vol.  X.  p.  374/1  (9th  Ed.X 


CITADEL 

■  diro-cnnuiliu,  pi.  -li,  sb. :  coined  it.  Lat  cirrus,  and 
cumulus :  Meteorol. :  a  kind  of  cloud  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  a  cirrus  and  a  cumulus,  a  collection  of  small  roundish 
clouds  making  what  is  called  a  'mackerel  sky'.  L.  Howard 
(1803),  in  Tilloch's  Phil.  Mag.,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  97. 

clZTO«trfttn8,  sb.'.  coined  fr.  Lat.  cirrus,  and  stratus: 
Meteorol. :  a  kind  of  cloud  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  a 
cirrus  and  a  stratus;  a  stratus  the  upper  part  of  which  ends 
oflf  in  cirri.    L.  Howard  (1803). 

dirns, //.  tibnA,sb.:  Lat,  'curl',  'tuft',  'spiral  filament': 
Meteorol. :  a  cloud  which  looks  as  if  it  was  composed  of 
threads  or  feathers  or  woolly  hair.    L.  Howard  (1803). 

1808  asks  for  lightning  from  the  ragged  cirrus  of  dissolving  asiaiations : 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Autac.  Brtay.  Tails,  x.  p.  340<t886)i  187T  The  'cirri'... 
cannot  indicate  the  line  of  air  motion  from  the  cydone  to  the  anticyclone: 


Academy,  Nov.  3,  p,  433/1. 
AHuntsum,  SepC  13,  p.  343/3. 


1880  GoUendrricovcrlbe  higher  firmament: 


*ci8ta,  sb. '.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Klanf:  a  box  or  basket  pontaining 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Roman  religion ;  also, 
any  box  or  chest  in  Classical  Antiquities. 

1888  C  FkMHBLL,  Tr.  A.  Mickaslis'  Anc.  Mori,  in  CU  Brit.,  p.  343. 

dstophore,  Eng.  fr.  Fr. ;  dstoplionia,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  kivto- 
^opot  (see  kistophoros):  sb.:  an  Asiatic  coin  worth  4 
drachmae,  on  which  a  cista  was  stamped. 

1600  three  thousand  pound  weight  of  massie  silver  in  bullion ;  of  ooine  in 
Atticke  Tetiadrachmes  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand ;  in  Cinophore*  two 
hundred  and  eight  and  fortie  thousand:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy',  Bk.  xxxvil, 
p.  973. 

cistus,  sb. :  Lat :  name  of  the  Rock-roses,  a  genus  of 
shrubs  (Nat.  Order  Cistaceae),  which  bear  fine  white  or  red 
flowers.    Three  species  yield  ladanum. 

1S4S  Cisthus  biodeth  and  drreth:  \i.TvtLV%tt,Namus^Her6t.  1S78 
The  first  kinde  of  Cistus  which  beareth  no  Ladtmum :  H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dcdtttis 
Hcri.,  Bk.  VI.  p.  6j8.  1618  Physicall  hearba:  as  Cistus... from  whence  they 
do  gather  their  Laumum,  Halimus:  Gbo.  Sandys,  Trm.,  p.  334  (1633).  1664 
Thus  you  shall  preserve  your  costly  and  precious  Marum  Syriacum,  Cistuis 
Gsnmiumnacts  »lsHs:2.vn.yv,  KaL  Hort.,p.iiH\ivjli.  1699  Cislus's 

and  Rfismary,  and  a  hundred  odier  sweet  smdling  Wooiw  Shrubs :  M.  Listbr, 
ytwH.  to  Paris,  p.  tio.  1741  they  only  cut  off  the  Wool  and  Hair  of  sach 

Animals  as  have  rubb'd  against  the  Bushes  of  that  sort  of  Cistus  which  we  have 
described  before:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tntmtferfs  Voy.  Lnant,  Vol  i.  p.  339. 
1767  Smaller  Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs...  Cistus,  or  rock-rose.  Gum  cistus, 
with  spoued  fiowen;  with  plain  white  flowers;  J.  Abescrombie,  Ev.  Man  otm 
GardsHtr,  p.  683/1  (1803).  1819  The  oleander,  the  cistus  and  the  rhododen- 
dron...marked  the  wide  margins  of  the  diminished  torrents:  T.  Hops,  Anast., 
Vol.  III.  ch.  xvi.  p.  419  (1830). 

dstraen,  sb.:  Welsh  cistfaen :  a  British  monument  in  the 
shape  of  a  chest,  consisting  of  five  flat  stones,  four  at  the  sides 
and  one  at  the  top. 

1797  (See  eromlaob].  18tt  John  Sage  put  down  the  booe  of  ham, 
that  he  was  sucking,  upon  a  kistvaen,  smd  gaxed  largely  around;  R.  D.  Black- 
MORB,  Christffnieil,  ch.  xxviii.  p.  339, 

Mtadel  (-i--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  citadella,  cittadella:  a 
castle  or  large  fort  which  defends  and  dominates  a  city; 
also,  metaph.  and  in  combin. 

ISM  a  verie  faire  and  stronge  castell,  called  CittadsUa:  W.  Thomas,  HisL 
Itai.,  foL  138  r>.  1S63  the  forte  or  Citadell:  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.X 

foL  33  r*.  1590   in  salvage  foresu  she  did  dwell,  |  So  fiure  from  court  and 

royall  Citadell:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  iu.  vL  i.  1098  Citadella,  Cittadella,  a  dta- 
dell,  castell,  or  spacious  fort  ouilt  not  onely  to  defend  the  citie,  but  also  to  keepe 
the  same  in  awe  and  subiection :  Florio.  1098  giuing  order  to  withdraw 

them  within  the  Citadel,  Fort,  or  Keepe:  R.  Barret,  TUsm:  o/Warrts,  Bk.  vi. 
p.  341.  —  Citadella,  an  Italian  word,  is  •  Castell  or  spacious  fort,  built,  not 
onely  to  defend  the  City,  hot  also  to  keepe  the  same  in  awe  and  subiection ;  ii.. 
Table.  1601  the  castle  or  citadell  in  Athens:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  If.  H., 

Bk.  7,  ch.  56,  Vol.  I.  p.  188.  1608  That  thence  it  might  (as  from  a  Cittadell)  | 
Coinroand  the  members  that  too-oft  rebel:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  166 
(1608).  1611  Ciladelle,  A  Citadell ;  a  strongFoit,  or  Castle,  that  selues  both  to 
defend,  and  to  curbe,  a  citie :  Cotgr.  1617  The  Spanish  troopes  were  comanded 
by  Don  Sancho  de  Luna,  the  Chastelayne  of  the  cittadell  att  Milan :  G.  L.  Carew, 
Lett.,  p.  87  (Carod.  Soc.,  i860).  1631   In  every  so  built  city.. .a  citAdelIa...to 

command  it:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  88  (1837).  1643   the 

walls. about  the  bastions  and  citadel  ate  a  noble  piece  of  masonry:  EVBLVN, 
Diary,  Vol  I.  p.  45  (1873).  1646  The  Citudcll  here,  though  it  be  an  addition 
to  the  Sutelines,  and  strength  of  the  Town,  yet,  &c. :  Howell,  Lett.,  1.  xi. 
p.  33.  1667   The  Suburb  of  their  [bees']  Straw.built  Citadel :  Milton, 

P.  L.,  1.  773,  p.  36  (1705X  1676    'Those  Tnimpets  his  triumphant  Entry 

tell,  I  And  now  the  Shouts  waft  near  the  Cittadel:  Drydbn,  Aureng-Z.,  iii.  1, 
Wks. ,  Vol  IV.  p.  119  (173;).  17TS    where  afterwards  was  the  citadel  of  the 

Genoese:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  50.  1830   fortiiying  iu 

castron  or  citadel :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  8.  184S 
The  citadel  of  Almeida  has  never  been  repaired  smce  the  Peninsular  war:  Ford, 
Handtk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  565.  18..  a pramootory  of  rock...Tempest-btiffeted, 
dtadel^rown'd:  Tbnntson,  Will,i. 
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CITHARA 

dtbant,  sb.:  Lat  fir.  Gk.  tiBapa,  Kl6apu:  a  vadety  of  lyre 
in  which  the  seven  strings  were  drawn  across  the  sounding- 
'bottotn  of  the  instrument,  the  ancestress  both  etymolog^cally 
and  musically  of  the  guitar. 

USS  in  Us  right  hand  he  devatc*  the  plektnm  and  lay*  hi*  left  on  the  cithaia: 
C  FsMNBLL,  Ttc.  A.  MickatlU  Anc.  Mart,  in  GL  Brit.,  p.  74a. 

Citherea :  Lat.    See  Oytherea. 

'dtoyen,  fern,  dtoyeime,  sb. :  Fr. :  citizen,  e^.  of  a 
republic,  fem.  a  citizen's  wife,  a  female  member  of  a  re- 
public. 

18W  If  jrouarenifficiently  antrTyMKftiMMn&Coftheworld']  toacoeptthe 

3«pitality,  you  will  be  reimia  by  a  very  pleated  look  on  the  part  of  yoor  noat : 

Warbukton,  Crttc.  A*  Crott,  Vol.  i.  p.  66.         1S76  I  ihould  be  (lad  to  think 


CLAQUE 


M9 


liaapitality,  you  will  be  repaid  by  a  very  pleated  look  on  the  part  of  yoor  noat : 
Warbukton,  Crttc.  A*  Crott,  Vol.  i.  p.  66.  1S76  I  ihould  be  clad  to  think 
that  there  was  less  impudent  romaodng  about  you  as  a  citeytmnt  at  die  States, 


than  there  appeals  to  be  about  me  as  a  stranger:  Gbo.  Euot,  in  Liyi,  VoL  lu. 
f.  sSs  (1885X  U8S    From  its  steps  Washington  batangued  the  cileftnt 

in  1791 :  SUutdmrd,  Jan.  aSt  P^  $• 

*dtroii  {J.  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  citron. 

I.    a  citron-tree,  Citrus  medica  (Nat  Order  Aurantiaceae), 
or  an  allied  species. 


17S8  Citrm,  an  agreeable  fruit—produced  by  a  tree  of  the  same  name : 

imTT  ~ •  -      •     . 

BowDiCH,  MittitH  it  Atkaitttt,  Pt.  11.  ch.  1.  p.  166. 


xioo  i.tirtm, 
CHAMims,  Cyci.       IT 
Encyc.  Brit.,  s.t.  Citrtu. 


The  TrifoUaU,  or  japonese  dtnn,  is  a  thorny  shrub : 
1819  a  new  species  of  dnaa  with  indeatea  leaves : 


2.  the  fruit  of  the  above  tree,  like  a  lemon,  but  not  so  add. 
This  fruit,  or  one  of  the  varieties,  is  also  called  pome-citron 
<B.  Jonson,  Voip.,  iL  i;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav,,  p.  23, 
Ed.  1677). 

1636  Citrons  ben  more  ooMer  than  cowgouids:  Grtit  Htriall,  ch.  cxiv. 
low  Orenges,  Lynunans,  atnns:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  Ital.,  (oL  a  V.  U08 
the  Inice  olLemons  or  Cytrons:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AUttUt  Stcr.,  Pt.  i.  foL  3  r". 
1578  The  Citron  is  long  almost  Kke  a  Cucumber,  or  sorawhat  longer  and  rugged: 
H.  Lm,  Tr.  Dtdotiit  Htrt.,  Bk.  vij>.  703.  1598  Rice,  &rley.  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons,  and  Millons:  Tr.  J.  Van  Lintckottn't  Vay.,  Bk.  L  Yd.  1. 
T^  SI  (1886).  1600  They  haue  neither  melons,  citrons,  nor  rape-roots :  John 
Fort,  Tr.  Leit  Hitt.  Afr.,  Intiod.,  p.  r4.  1610  your  seueiall  colours,  sir,  | 
Of  the  faU  citrvn,  the  greetu  lyon,  the  cnm :  B.  Jonson,  Atck.,  ii.  3,  Wks., 
p.  6at  (1616X  1611  CttrvH,  A  Citron,  Pome-Citron:  Cotcr.  1610  liemons, 
Citrioiu,  Pomegranates:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  13  (1633).  1646  a  very  fair 
Aiiit,  and  not  unlike  a  Citron,  but  somewhat  rougher:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  PtnuL 
Ef.,  Bk.  VII.  ch.  i.  p.  379  (1686).  1890  Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  also  are 
exported  fixxn  Zante :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  147. 

2  a.  citron-color,  the  pale  or  light-greenish  yellow  of  the 
rind  of  a  citron  (fruit) ;  citron-water,  a  cordial  distilled  from 
rind  of  citrons. 

beC  ITM  Now  drinking  Qtron  with  his  Grace  and  Charttts:  Pont,  Mor. 
Bttayt,  II.  C&  1877  the  chromatic  scale  of  dead-leaf  tints,  amber  and  dtron, 
the  splendid  goUen  hues :  Tr.  C.  BUauft  Om.  &•  Dntt,  p.  258. 

3  b.    in  combin. 

15S0  Citron  frttte...Gt»n  tree:  Paucs.  1600  b  citron  colour :  B.J0MSOM, 
Cynlk.  Rev.,  v.  7,  Wks.,  p.  358  (i6t$i  1601  forresu  are  sought  out  ftr  ana 
veere  for  Ivorie  and  Citron  trees :  Holland,  Tr,  Plin.  iV.  /f.,  Bk.  5,  ch.  i, 
VoL  I.  p.  9a.  1605  Tincture  of  gold,  and  corrall,  dtron-pills,  |  Your  elicam- 
pane  rxxxs:  B.  Jonson,  f«/j^.,  iii.  4,  Wks.,  0^483(161^  1611  Citrvnnitr. 
Citron-like;  of  a  Citron:  Cotgr.  1667  mark  now  spring  |  Our  tended 

Plants,  how  blows  the  Citron  Grm;  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  sa,  p.  168  (i7o(), 
1718  like  Gtron.waters  matrons  chedcs  inflame:  Pope,  Raft  (f  Lock,  iv.  £. 
1ic£  1719  May  the  sun  |  With  dtron  groves  adorn  a  distant  sou:  Addison.   [T.] 

cittadlno,  pi.  dttadinl,  sb. :  It :  citizen,  burgess,  towns- 
roan.    The  corresponding  fem.  is  cittadina,  pL  cittaditu. 

1666  the  lurba  forensis,  the  secretaries,  dttadinl,  with  the  rest  of  the  popu* 
boe,  are  wholly  excluded :  Harrington,  Ocnuro,  Introd.,  p.  33  (t77iX 

ciunche.    Seejtmk. 

dTiliter  nunrtnus,  phr.:  Lat: 
dead. 

1896  be  was  eiviUttr  morhtrnt—ta  was  politically  dead :  Ctngrtu.  Dtbattt, 
ToL  II.  Pt.  L  p.  40;.  188S  if  he  were  eiuilittr  mtrtiau,  or  undergoing  a 
seoteixc  of  penal  servitude:  Standard,  Jan.  3,  p.  a. 

*dTi8  Bdm&nus  vosa^phr. :  Lat,  'I  am  a  Roman  dtizen'. 
Cicero  {yerr.,  2,  5,  57,  §  147)  says  that  this  statement 
brought  a  Roman  respect  and  safety  all  the  world  over.  The 
phr.  is  applied  metonymically  to  an  Englishman  or  to  a 
member  of  any  powerful  state. 

1886  The  famous  "Civis  Romanus  sum*  speech,  "I  will  have  you  know,  and 
the  whole  world  shall  know,  that  none  but  an  Englishman  shall  chastise  an 


civilly  dead,  politicaUy 


En^ishman,"  put  into  Blake's  mouth  by  Buniet....lu]  declared  to  be  equally 
baseless:  Alknuium,  Apr.  34,  p.  545/3-  1887    llie  Colonies' ...inalifnable 

right  to  the  Civit  Romanmt  Sum  vouchsafed  1^  Lord  Palmetston :  BcckttlUr, 


baseless:  AiMutum,  Apr, 
right  to  the  C"  ■    ~ 
Pebk,  p.  153/3. 

ckaseedeh:  Arab.    See  kadda. 
ckeerat:  Arab.    Seeearat. 
ckuntar:  Arab.    See  cantar. 

S.  D. 


dair-obsenra^  sb.:  Fr.  clair-obseur:  light  and  shade, 
chiuCMtsenro  (7.  v.) ;  also,  nutapk. 

bef.  1731  As  mssters  in  the  claK.obsciite,  |  With  various  light  your  eyes 
allure:  Prior.    [T.]  1733  for  ClairOhtcurt  ix  may  stand  in  CompetitlaB 

with  the  NotU  of  Comggie:  Richardson,  Slatmt,  &%.,  in  Italy,  p.  31.      1797 
this  is  precisely  the  clatr^itairr  of  ti-nn'ng ;  Encyc.  Bnt.,  Vid.  v.  p.  668/a. 

*clairv07aBceL .f^. :  Fr., 'clear-sightedness':  second-sight; 
a  supposed  faculty  of  seeing  beyond  the  material,  spatial, 
and  temporal  limits  of  human  vision,  attributed  to  persons 
imder  the  influence  of  mesmerism  or  in  certain  states  of 
ecstasy. 

IM?-;^  As  to  the  reality  of  the  so-called  dairwyana,  repeated  personal 


bef.  1840  His  will  was  at  no  period  positively  or  thoroughly 
nd  in  rMjard  to  clairvnanct,  I  conU  accomplish  with  aim 
on:  E.  A.  Poe,  Wkt.,  Vol.  1.  p.  190  (1884).      1865  perhaps 


examination  has  led  us  to  a  negaUve  condusioa :  Todd,  Cyt.  Anat.  and  Phyt., 

"  •  ■     ■         •    -1846HU1    •  

,   .  —  in  rei 

nothing  to  be  relied  on; .  .    . ..  ^.  _,_  , ,^      , , 

she  was  startled  for  the  moment  lest  she  stiould  have  encountered  clairvoyance, 
tn  nvaneht:  Ouida,  StrtMrnart,  VoL  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  104.  1888  she  showed 

evident  signs  otctairvoyanct;  Lady  Bloompield,  Reminitc.,  VoL  i.  p.  105. 

♦dalrvoyant,  /5r»«.  -ante,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  Fr.: 
dear-sighted,  endowed  with  second-sight 

[1673  \  Ma  ctara  vcyant,  »  nA:  G.  Villibrs,  X«i/ar>a/,  ill.  L  p.  73(t86S)il 
1861  '  Well— say— let  me  see.'^said  Mr.  Snell,  like  a  docile  dairvoyante,  who 
would  really  not  make  a  mistake  if  she  could  help  it:  Geo.  Eliot,  SilatMatiur, 
ch.  viii.  [L.]  1865  a  woman  of  the  world's  dairvoyante  petceptioo:  OuiOA, 
Stratkmon,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  63.  1878  Clairviyaitttt  are  often  wrong: 

Geo.  Euot,  Dan.  Dtnmda,  Bk.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  48. 

damor  (j.  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  clamour,  often  assi- 
milated to  Lat  clamor:  noise,  shouting,  crying  out,  noisy 
entreaty,  noisy  demand,  noisy  complaint,  noisy  execration. 

aht.  1888  puttynge  open  beggynge  &  cUmonis  on  ibesn  crist;  Wvcur  (IX 
Ltantn  of  Piaritttt,  ch.  xL  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Untrinfd  Eng.  Wkt.  tj 
W>e/(^  p.  37(1880).  aht.  1886  The  grete  clamour  and  tnewaymentynge  I  That 
the  bulyes  made  at  the  brennynge:  Chaocer,  C.  T.,  KnI.'t  Tab,  995.  1488 
the  gret  damor  grugge  and  compkunte :  Rich.  IIL,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser„ 
VoL  I.  No.  xlil  p.  104  (1846X  1640  by  moche  damoor,  and  open  tepeataunce; 
Eltot,  Patfuiil,  sig.  C  V  tx>.  1546  there  was  great  clamor  and  no  lesse  feare 
on  all  hands:  Tr.  Polydort  Vortitt  Eng.  Hitt.,  VoL  I.  p.  44  (Camd.  Soc,  1846). 
bef.  1547  also  yowr  picsur  whether  I  may  sell  any  thynge  for  the  costs,  and  to 
-      •  -    -         EOX,  in  Ellis'  Orii     '    " 

1568  to  that  he  1 


marvelous  clamors  I  have  for  dettt:   R.  Deveredx,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lttt.,  yii 
Ser.,  VoL  in.  No.  cccxxvUL  p.  193  (1S46).  1568  to  that  he  be  no  moued 

anye  thynge  by  the  clamor  and  noyse  of  the  patient :  T.  Gale,  Intl.  Ckirurg., 


\  no  moued 

foL  8  ro.  1590  The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman  ]  Poisons  more  deadly 
than  a  mad  dog's  tooth :  Shaks.,  Com.  rf Err.,  v.  60.  1595  Shall  braying 

trumpets  and  loud  churlish  drums,  |  Ctamoors  of  helL  be  measures  to  our  pompl 

—  K.  Jokn,  iii.  i,  304.         1611   contempt  and  cumour  |  Will  be  my  knells 

—  IVint.  Talt,  i.  3,  180.  bef.  1637  (^amours  of  suitors,  injuries,  and  re- 
dresses: Middlbton,  iiaytr  Qnttni.,  L  i,  Wks.,  YoL  n.  p.  rr  (1885).  be£ 
1788  the  general  Chunor,  about  the  Case  of  the  five  Lords  in  the  Tower: 
R.  North,  Examtn,  l  iit  146,  p.  317  (1740).  1847  till  a  clamour  grew  |  Al 
of  a  uew-woddBabd,  woman-built,  I  Anidwone-confounded:  Tennyson, />nM;, 
iv.  Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  tij  (iWSi. 

*daii,  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  GaeL  <:/<i»M,='ofrspring',  'descendants', 
Ir.f /«»«,= 'offspring',  'descendants',  'tribe':  a  tribe,  ^^.  an 
aggregate  of  families  claiming  kinship  with  each  other  and 
ac^owledging  one  chief  in  Scotland  or  Ireland;  also,  nutaph. 
a  division,  a  party,  a  company. 


JUint 


1603  for  bisowne  flesh  and  blood,  friends  and  kinred,  if  he  haue  any  (as  I 
iir  ttrm:  he  is  of  a  great  Cian  base  though  it  be):  W.  Watson, jOamA 
Rtlig.  A*  Statt,  p.  338.  1667  they  (atoms]  around  the  Flag  |  Of  eac 


'of  Rtlig.  A*  Statt,  p.  33S.  1667  they  (aums]  around  the  Flag  |  Of  each  bis 

Faction,  in  their  seVral  Clans,  |  Ligfat-arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or 
slowj  I  Swarm  populous:  Milton,  P,  L,,  11.  oor,  p.  78  (1705).        1693  His 

— ' —  ■" '"- '     " '"  "  -rUtgnt,  p.  ar.         1743  the  tecnt 

1764  One  of 


strohng  Pigmy  Clan  [Puppets];  Poemt  in  BnrUi , 

court  dan:  R.  North,  Livtt  qf  Nertkt,  VoL  IL  p.  96'(i8 

the  Chie&,  who  brought  hither  with  him  a  GentSeman  of  his  own  Clan,  dined 

with  several  of  us  at  a  Publick  House :  E.  Bort,  l.tit.  N.  Scatl. ,  VoL  L  p.  14a. 

1769  The  diviaion  of  the  country  into  dans  had  no  small  effect  in  rendering  tne 


nobles  considerable:  Robertson,  Hitt.  Scot. 
1759  th      •  •  


.  Bk.  I.  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  33  (iBaj). 
;h  it  was  my  own  elan,  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  them  [tiw 

"57).         1855  iheweamons 
subdued  were  the  p'-^w^^ 
"•P-354(»86iX 


1709  thoiub  It  was  my  own  elan,  I  had  not  the  cunaat' 
militia]:  HoR.  Waltoui,  Lttttrt,  VoL  IIL  p.  337  (1857' 
by  which  the  Oltic  clans  could  be  most  eniectuaUy  su 
and  the  spade:  Macaulav,  Hitt.  Eng.,  Vol. 

daagor  {±  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  clangor,"^ swxaA',  'noise', 
esp.  of  wind  instruments  and  of  birds :  noise,  blare,  sharp 
harsh  sound, 

1598  he  cried,  I  Like  to  a  dismal  dangor  heard  from  far:  Shaks.,  I/l  Htn.  VI., 
it  3<  18.  1669  The  CUngor  of  the  Trumpets  sounds,  |  The  roaring  Drains 

thunder  aloud  :  Shaowbll,  Roy.  Sktp.,  n.i.  54.  1673    The  'fiumpets 

Clangar:  Drvdeh,  Cong,  of  Granada,  L  iii.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  4oo(i7oiX  1837 
"  There  were  a  great  many  killed  and  wounded".  Not  without  clangour  and 
comphunt :  Carlyle,  Fr.  Rtv.,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii  ch.  ix.  [L.]  1846  there,  oo 
those  lofty  pinnades  the  clangor  of  his  trumpets  pealed  clear  and  loud :  FoRO, 
Handbk.  S/ain,  Pt.  IL  p.  916. 

daane,  sb. :  Fr.,  lit.  'clap',  'smack'. 
I.    persons  paid  to  applaud  at  a  theatre. 

1864  The  claque  applauded  both:  C.  A.  Sala,  Qnit*  Attn*,  VoL  i.  ch.  ai. 


p.  >8i. 
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CLAQUEUR 


3.    aD'opera.-&at. 

18M  with  one  hand  in  the  ann-hole  of  his  waist-coat  and  the  other  holding  his 
daque:  Thackejuiv,  PtHdnnu,  Vol  i.  ch.  xxv.  p.  978  (1879). 

cLuxnenr,  sb. :  Ft.  :  a  dapper,  a  member  of  a  claque  (i). 

I860  ThoM  men  in  front  of  us,  in  the  fint  and  aacood  rows  of  the  pit,  ate  tlie 
elimuun — that  is  their  ckif  with  the  diamond  bieastpio — and  they  do  all  the 
aii^ansei  Oncta  JVttk,  Fet>.  11,  p.  i49/a- 

OUureneenx,  Olarendenz :  Anglo- Fr. :  title  of  the  second 
royal  herald  and  king-of-arms,  who  used  also  to  be  called 
Surrey.  The  Clarenteux  was  originally  herald  to  the  Duke 
of  CUuence. 

bef.  1047  here  have  bene  owre  loving  ffellowes  Clarenceux  Ring  at  Arms, 
Somenet,  Rougedragone,  and  Rougeotisse,  penonallye  presente  at  th'  assises 
DOwe  holdene  at  the  Citie  of  Yotke:  In  Ellis'  Orir.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  ill. 
Na  cdxxviL  p.  6>  (1840.  1607 — 8  I  am  much  misted  and  troubled  about  it 
with  Mr.  Clarendeux  (William  Camden  the  Herald],  and  otherwise :  J.  Chambsk- 
LAIN,  in  Cturt  A*  Timts  ofjtu.  /.,  Vol  i.  p.  70  (1848}.  1677  his  place  of 

Claroiceiiix  did  in  point  u  profit  far  exceed  that  of  Garter :  HattgH  Ciimtf., 
Vol.  I.  p.  149  ('878)- 

:. dariaBimo  (proper //..darisaiini),  adj.  used  as  sb.:^  It. 
superL  of  clca^o  (poet), =' most  illustrious':  a  grandee  of 
Venice^  a  grandee,  a  person  of  high  rank. 

1606  a  brane  CUarittimt:  B.  Tohson,  Volf^  v.  5,  Wks.,  p.  $14  (1616). 
tni  Some  of  the  Clarittimttx  dwelling'houses:  T.  Cory  at,  CrmliHa,  Vol.  \. 
y.  9a3  (1776X  1610  he  bad  been  a  hundred  times  better  to  have  been  without 
this  new  honour,  though  thev  say  he  be  in  possibility  to  be  a  clariaimo,  if,  ac- 
cording to  articles,  he  should  many  Mrs.  Qare:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Courts 
Timn  o/ya*.  /.,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^S9  ('848).  1610   the  Duke,  accompanied  with 

UM  Cltutuimtts  of  that  Signiory  (Venice] :  Geo.  Sandys,  Tmv.,  p.  3  (163s). 
1617  the  very  Gentlemen  of  Vtttict  (wbidi  notwithstanding  arrogate  to  them- 
•elues  a  preheminence  aboue  all  Gentlemen  of  Jtaiy  with  the  singular  title  of 
Clarimmi):  F.  MoRVSON,  Itin.,  PL  la.  p.  1x4.  1631  one  of  the  Ciaristimat 
that  governs,  this  Atacnall :  Howcll,  Le/t.,  i.  xxvii.  p.  a  (1645).  1626  a 

Clanmmta  house  adioyning  the  PioMta :  Pukchas,  Ptbmms^  VoL  11.  Bk.  x. 
p.  iSxa.  16S0  none  but  uraue  Sparky  rich  heiics,  Ciara$$me€t  and  Ma£- 

nifitett,  would  goe  to  the  cost  of  it:  John  Taylor,  ffib.,  sig.  H  3  t*l\.  1609 
a  French  monsieur,  |  And  a  Venetian,  one  of  the  clarissimi  t  Massincbr,  Cify 
Madmm,  iii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  333/1  (1839). 

dais,  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  classe:  "A  ranke,  order,  or  distri- 
bution of  people  according  to  their  seuerall  degrees;  In 
Schooles  (wherein  this  word  is  most  vsed)  a  forme,  or  Lecture 
restrained  vnto  a  certaine  companie  of  Schollers,  or  Auditors" 
(Cotgr.). 

I.  a  set  of  students  receiving  the  same  teaching  in  an 
educational  establishment. 

1602  they  may  not  haue  their  mutuall  mecttngs,  ooogratnlatlons,  recreations, 
and  other  solaces  and  comlbru  of  one  diamber,  cumf,  and  company  with  another, 
as  eant  they  haue  had :  W.  Watson,  QtuaUUtt  »/  Ktlir.  A*  SlaU,  p.  jai. 
1708  We  shall  be  seised  away  from  this  lower  class  in  the  school  of  knowledge : 
VlA-m,OHtM*Mimi.    (T.] 

'  3.  agrade.or  rank  determined  by  comparative  superiority 
or  inferiority. 

1664  Strlit  tad  y*Cfm$e  AsfiMsw...hoM  of  the  second  Clatt:  EvBLTM,  Tr. 
Frtartt  ParaU.  ArdUi,,  PL  L  p.  as.  bef.  1700  Segrais  has  distinguished  the 
foders  of  poetry,  aeootding  to  their  capacity  of  judging,  into  thne  classes: 
Drvdbn.  It.] 

3.  a  kind,  a  sort,  a  group  connected  and  distinguished  by 
common  characteristics  and  properties,  a  principal  division 
determined  by  scientific  observation  of  affinities,  the  total 
number  of  persons  following  a  similar  vocation,  as  iih.t  farmer 
class,  the  artisan  class. 

1664  his  Pr^b  with  that  of  C>i!««»...and  some  others  following  this  CUat: 
EvKLTM,  Tr.  Frtmrtt  Parmll  AreMit.,  PL  L  p.  sS.  1716  Among  this  herd  of 
politicianS|any  one  set  make  a  fonsidetable  class  of  men :  Addison,  PmhtUtr. 
IT.]  17M  Whau'er  of  mungiil  no  one  class  adnni^  |  A  wit  of  dunces,  and  a 
donoe  with  wiu:  Pen,  Dtmcutd,  nr.  89.         1768  Tne  third  class  inchides  the 


whole  anny  of 


f  or  peregttDe  martyrs:  STmaMB,  Stnuitunt.  Tmns.,  Wks.,  p.  39; 
1800  a  Ust  of  all  the  pensions...divided  mio  the  different  claaaes 


WlLUHCTON,  Diif.,  VoL  L  p.  53(1844). 

-  3  a.  a  rank  or  order  in  society,  a  rough  division  of  per- 
sons according  to  social  and  pecuniary  qualifications,  as  the 
upper  classes,  the  middle  classes,  the  lower  classes ;  hence, 
the  system  of  social  division  upon  an  aristocratic  or  pluto- 
cratic basis. 

1704  The  upper  Class  bite  Women  to  moan  and  lament  at  the  Funeral  of 
their  nearest  Relations :  E.  Burt,  Ltit.  tf.  Scetl.,  Vot  n.  p.  91&  1814  In 
this  pait  of  the  province  the  costume  of  the  lower  classes  much  resembles  that 
in  Holland :  Alfint  SkttcJia,  ch.  iii.  p.  63. 

4.    claasis  (3). 

1090  Assemblies  are  either  classes  or  synods:,  classes  are  conferenoes  of  the 
fewest  ministen  of  chinches.  Standing  near  together,  ai  (or  etemple  of  twelve: 
BANCROrr,  i>a<tf»mu  Pmtww,  &%.,  iiL  13.  (T.l  1780  Toe  kingdom  of 
Eni^and,  instead  of  so  many  dioceses,  was  now  (during  the  gnat  rebelliao]  dhrided 
into  acertaia  number  of  provinces,  made  up  of  representativea  from  the  several 
classes  within  their  respective  boundaries.    Every  parish  had  a  ouugirgationsl  or 


CLEMATIS 

parochial  presbytery  for  the  aliain  of  its  own  circle ;  those  parodiial  presbyteiies 
wete  combined  into  classes,  which  chose  lepresentatives  for  the  provincial  as- 
sembly, as  did  the  provincial  for  the  national :  T.  Warton,  Nfta  m  Miltnt't 
P—ms.    \.ii.\ 

dasslB,  .r^.:  Lat.,  'army',  'fleet',  'a  division  of  the  Roman 
people  according  to  property  qualification'. 

I.  a  division  of  die  citizens  of  Ancient  Rome  according 
to  the  amount  at  which  they  were  assessed. 

1600  and  all  jointly  were  counted  the  fint  Classis...to  this  Classis  wete  ad- 
joined two  Centunes  of  carpenters  and  smiths:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  L  p.  30. 

3.    a  grade,  a  kind,  a  sort,  a  class  (3).  

'  1600  I  benn  at  the  extreme  Northeme  limite,  and  put  downe  successively  in 
one  ranke  or  cuuiU:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyagtt,  Vol.  in.  sig.  A  3  v«.  1616  But 
0,  how  mote  a  weaklinge  poetes  peim  |  discribe,  delineate,  limn,  in  sound  poem  | 


e,  bow  mote  a  weaklinge  poetes  peim  |  Oiscnbe,  deimeate,  lunn,  in  souna  poem  | 
Cn  th'  presence  of  the  classis  Laureate),  |  the  glories  of  this  kinge  and  Queene  in 
statet  T.  Lanb,  Sftiim  TaJf,  XI.  147,  p.  199  (1B87).  1646  yet  is  there  on- 


hinder  iheir  growth :  Clarendon.  [T.]  1674  if  the  geatlcoiao  be  past  that 
C/luru  of  Ignoramusses:  Cem/l  Gamtsttr,  p.  16. 

3.  in  certain  Protestant  churches,  a  small  assembly  of  the 
ministers  and  principal  elders  of  a  district  containing  a  few 
parishes.    See  class  4. 

1800  Give  to  your  rough  gown,  wherever  they  meet  it,  whether  in  ^pit, 
dassis,  or  provincial  synod,  the  precedency  and  the  pre-eminence  of  deceiving: 
iiivtoti,  Oiserv.  Art  a/ Peau.    (T.l  1663  In  Gospel  times,  as  lawfull  a* 

is  I  ProvtHcial  or  Parochial  Claait :  S.  Butler,  Huiiintt,  Pt.  I.  Cant.  L  p.  63, 

claymore  (jl  h),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gael  clatdheanth-mor, 
= 'great-sword'  (»»<»r='gp:eat'). 

I.  a  two-handed  double-edged  sword  anciently  used  in 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  also  the  more  modem  basket-hilted 
broadsword. 

18S4  He  is  splendid  at  the  tomb  of  the  Stuarts,  and  wanted  to  deave  Hag- 
gard down  to  the  diine  with  his  daymoie  for  saying  that  Charles  Edward  was 
often  dtunk :  Thackeray,  Nnuamtt,  Vol.  L  ch.  xxxv.  p.  408  (1879).  1800 
The  former  was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a  stroke  from  a  claymore:  Macadlay, 
Hut.  Kng.,  Vol.  III.  p.  3«i  (1861). 

3.  a  Highland  soldier  whose  distinguishing  weapon  was 
the  claymore  (i). 

1800  One  word  from  the  Marquess  would  have  sent  two  thousand  claymores 
to  the  Jacobite  side:  MACAUUtv,  HUt,  Eng.,  VoL  ill.  p.  353  (t86iX 

♦cle^  dove,  cUfi(e),  diefe,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cU/,=')tsy' : 
Mus. 

1.  a  character  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  stave  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  particular  stave  in  the  great  stave.  The 
three  clefs  in  use  are  the  G  clef,  or  treble-clef,  which  marks 
the  second  line  of  the  treble  stave  as  the  G  above  the  middle 
C  of  the  great  stave,  the  C  clef  which  marks  a  line  as  the 
middle  C  of  the  great  stave,  and  the  F  ^^  which  marks  a 
line  as  the  F  below  the  middle  C  of  the  great  stave. 

bef.  1077  In  Concordes,  discordes,  notes  and  cliffes  in  tunes  of  unisomie : 
G.  Gaskoiche,  Grtnt  KnirUt  FarewtU  tt  Famit.  1096  the  diuersitie  <X 
CItutt  and  voices...in  what  line  or  tfasx  each  note  of  his  song  doth  stands,  and 
in  what  CUut  or  Key :  Paihuay  to  Mits.,  sig.  A  ii  r*.  —  a  G  cliffe  thus  marked, 

^^  appettayning  to  the  higbet  patt  of  'the  song,  a  C  cliffe  marked    &  ■  apper- 

tayning  to  the  middle  parte,  aa  F  cliffe  thus  maifced    M?    appertaining  to  the 

Base:  it.,  sig.  B  iii]  e*.  1097  How  manie  diefes  and  how  manie  notes  euery 
Key  coniaineth :  Th.  Morlby,  Miu.,  p.  3.  16S9  Whom  art  had  never  taught 
cUb,  moods,  or  notes:  Ford,  Lovtr'i  Melanch.,  i.  i.  1776  The  plate  page 
51  shews  the  different  forms  of  the  clifi;  Hawkins,  Hut.  Hut.,  VoL  lu.  Bk.  i. 
ch.  iii.  p.  54. 

3.  the  term  B  clef  used  to  be  applied  to  the  signs  I?,  |], 
which  marked  B  flat  and  B  natural    See  B. 

1096  a  3  diffe  thus  marked,  b  when  notes  are  to  be  sung  Flat  and  thus  j^ 
Tvhen  they  are  to  be  sung  sharp  l  PtUkway  la  Mnt.,  sig.  B  iui  tO. 

*cl6inati8,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  lAi/fMirlf,^ 'brushwood',  'i 
climbing  plant'  (Dioscorides). 
'  t.    an  old  name  of  Periwinkle. 

1001  Clematis  is  named  in  englyshe  perwynde:  W.  Tdrnbk,  Htri.,  sig. 
KnV. 

2.  Traveller's  joy,  Virgin's  bower,  Clematis  Vitalba  (Nat 
Order  Ranunculaceae);  also  sundry  kindred  cultivated 
Species. 

1097  Uptight  Chamberei*  or  VitginV  bowv,  is  also  a  kiode  of  denalis: 
--    ■  - ISn  tlo/'tClimatu,Cam»mm,ic: 

1664  July.  Flowon'mPrimuoti^. 

Convilvoliu :  Evelyn,  KoL  Hort., 

bower:  J.  Abbrcrombie,  Bv.  Mtm 
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CLEPSYDRA 

«m  CartUner,  f.  6g6la  (1S03).  1808'  The  imnle  donatu,  twiiting  iu  flexile 
farenchea  with  those  of  the  pale  woodbine,  formed  a  sweet  and  fragrant  canopy 
to  die  arched  bower,  while  the  flowery  tendrils  hung  down  on  all  sides:  H.  More, 
C<ritit  in  ttarc/k  ^a  Wife,  Vol  I.  p.  375.    [Jodiell] 

^clepsydra,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  xXf^iiApo,  //'/.  'steal-water' :  a 
water-clock,  orig.  a:  contrivance  for  measuring  any  definite 
length  of  time  by  the  gradual  dropping  of  water  from  a  vessel 
perforated  underneath,  used  to  Kmit  the  speeches  of  advo- 
cates in  the  law-courts  of  Ancient  Athens  and  Rome.  For 
the  Indian  clepsydra,  see  ghnny. 

1608   Who.. .win  ever  abide  to  take  the  meaaire  of  the  Siuinet  body,  by 

clepsydres  or  water.diahL  with  a  gallon  or  pinte  of  water?  Holland,  Tr.  /*/«/. 

Mor.^  p.  1333.  1646  they  measured  the  hours  not  onlv  by  drops  of  water  in 

lasses  called  CU^ndtv^  but  also  by  sand  in  glasses  called  CUptamtmia:  Sir 

'k.  Brown,  Pttid.  Ef.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  zviii.  p.  iia  (i68<).  bef.  1683   Thou 
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glasses 

TB.  Brown, /-imrf. /I/.,  Bk.  V.  en.  imu.  p.        ,  

thonght'st  each  hour  out  of  life's  journal  lost,  |  Which  could  not  some  fresh 


fovonr  boast,  i  And  reckon'd'st  bounties  thy  best  clepsydras:  Oldham,  Wks,^ 
p.  78.  [Jodnll]  1706  Tbisprobably  gaveC^mfaWof  ^^jroWrtaan  hint 
to  invent  the  CU/ndnr  or  Water  Glasses,  which  distinguish'd  the  Hours  by  the 
bn  or  dropping  of  Water:  Grkkhhill,  BmiaimiMf,  p.  931.  1T46  A  descrip- 
tioo  of  a  Clt^ydra  or  Water-Clodc:  PkU.  Tnuu.,  Vol.  XLiv.  No.  479,  p.  171. 
1846  here  were  made  the  clepsydrae  or  water-clocks  for  the  astronomical  ^* 
eolations  of  Alonto  el  Sabio:  Ford,  Handbk.  Sfain,  Pt.  IL  p.  839. 

cleptomania:  guasi-Gk.    See UQptOBiaoia. 

*cldniin,  sd.:  Late  Lat,  'the  clergy':  short  for  concio  ad 
elerum,='a.  sermon  to  the  clergy':  a  Latin  sermon  formerly 
preached  on  cert^n  occasions  at  an  University,  or  before 
Convocation.  Articulus  cleri,  a  separate  resolution  passed 
by  the  clergy  assembled  in  Convocation. 

1666  This  I  heard  in  a  clerum  from  Dr.  ColUnfs;  Follbr,  Hut.  Camt. 
Vmv.,  vi,  J,    [Davies]       1883  articulut  cUri:  Daify  Ntm,  June  8,  p.  a/4. 

,  *clicli^  sb. :  Fr.:  a  stereotype  plate,  esp.  a  metal  copy  of 
a  wood-cut  block. 

<18T7  the  iUnstntions...an  all  from  wood  engravings  or  cUMu:  Taut, 
Dec  lo.  [St.]  1888  The  touches  of  scenery  [in  the  book]  are  all  such  clicUt 
should  be,  but. ..they  stir  no  sort  of  emotion :  Athtiunim^  Mar.  3,  p.  973/3. 

cliefe,  clieve,  cliff(e) :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.    See  del 

^eUentilA,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  clients  of  a  professional  man  in 
the  aggregate,  the  customers  of  a  trader,  those  who  support, 
or  are  affected  by,  a  worker  in  art  or  literature.  The  Eng. 
clientele  (161 1  B.  Jonson,  Cat.,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  772,  Ed.  1616 ; 
bef.  1670  ].  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  I.  219,  p.  213,  Ed.  1693) 
is  prob.  direct  fr.  Lat  cUentlla, 

*1804  a  shop  with  a  certain  eUentilt  bringing  bim  such  and  such  an  income; 
Thackbrav,  Ntwcoma,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxL  p.  35471870).  1864  The  Rataplan 
cfienttle  abroad  was  extensive :  G.  A.  Sala,  OmV«  Alont.  Vol.  i.  ch.  viii,  p.  ita. 
IMS  the  supposed  number  of  his  cIuhUU:  XIX  Ctnt.,  Aug.,  p.  146.  1886 
The  eluntiu  is  so  small  that  text-book  writing  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  a  profitable  pursuit:  Athttumm,  Oct.  9,  p.  470/3. 

cUmactSr,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  icXrfMucr4p,» 'round  of  a  ladder' 
(Late  Gk.,  'a  climacteric  year') :  a  climacteric  year,  a  critical 
point  in  a  life,  esp.  a  human  life,  generally  supposed  to  fall 
when  a  person's  age  reaches  a  multiple  of  seven,  especially 
sixty-three,  the  grand  climacteric. 

1643  in  his  years  there  is  no  Climacter:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Mtd., 
I  xxviiL  p.  17  (x666).  1646  this  may  also  afford  a  hint  to  enquire,  what  are  the 
aimacters  of  other  animated  creatures  whereof  the  lives  of  some  attain  not  so  far 
as  this  of  ours,  and  that  of  others  extend  a  considerable  space  beyond  it;  — Psmd, 
Ef.,  Bk.  IT.  ch.  xii  p.  i79(i686X 

cUmateric,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  climatirique:  climacteric 
(the  usual  Eng.  form  which  is  fr.  Lat),  adj.  to  climacter 

{3.  V>). 

1083  died  at  the  age  of  63.  yercs  with  much  honor,  in  the  yeare  dymatericke, 
which  is  in  y*  63.  yeares  wherein  the  life  of  man  runneth  in  great  perill :  T.  North, 
Tr.  Gmevara't  Dial  ^ Prmett,  fol.  3  t*.  1887  divers  unmarried  ladies  past 
their  grand  dimateric:  Dickbns,  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  380. 

*cliinaz  fjL  £),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  climax,  fr.  Gk.  KXifia^, 
-'ladder'. 

I.  Rhet.  an  ascending  series  of  expressions  arranged  in 
order  of  effectiveness  or  importance. 

1B89  it  may  aswell  be  called  the  clyming  figure  (as  the  marMntfitart\  for 

Irmax  is  as  much  to  say  as  a  kulder:  Puttrnham,  Eng.  Ptn^ni.  p.  aiT 

(ifegX  1678  there  seems  to  be  a  Climax  here,  that  Soltmon't  Wisdnn  die 

not  only  excel  the  Wisdom  of  the  Mnfi  and  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  alsc 

the  Egyttiant  themselves:   Cudworth,  Intttt.  Sfxt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  ir.  p.  31X. 

t  ^^ice  between  one  excellency  and  another  is  difficult ;  and  yet  the  oon- 


Chmax  is  as  much  to  say  as  a  ladder: 

(1669).  1678  there  seems  to  be  a  C^ 

not  only  excel  the  Wisdom  of  the  Magi  and  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  also  that  of 

the  ^      ■■■  -^         •  ''"    "    -     "•     -    -■-    = 

1688    

dnsion,  by  a  due  climax,  is  evermore  the  best:  Drydxn,  "Iz.Jfuv.,  Ded.  [T.] 
1771  In  the  climax,  to  which  your  correspondent  objects,  Juniia  adopts  the 
language  of  the  Court;  Junius,  Lttim,  VoL  11.  No.  xliiL  p.  149. 

I  a.    an  ascending  series  generally. 

hef.  1788  we  rose  up  to  Oo/o's  Plot  by  a  Climax  of  Aggravatives;  R.  North, 
EAamtH,  II  V.  7,  p.  319(1740). 


^. 


2.  the  highest  point  of  any  gradation,  esp.  of  the  rhetoric 
cal  figure  of  climax  (i),  a  paragon. 

1818  the  dimax  of  my  eloquence :  M.  Edgbworth,  Patrenagt,  VoL  I. 
p.  336  (1833)1  1847  he :  The  dimax  of  his  age !  Tbhnvson,  Princ,  li.  Wks., 
VoL  IV.  p.  39  f  1886X  1844  As  a  dimax  to  nis  strange  proceedings,  he  added 

a  tower,  or  belvedere,  to  his  gtand&ther's  oU  brick  house:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt 
Alone,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  64.  1888  there  is  perhaps  a  superabundance  of 

dlmaufi,  and  a  reflection  of  Beethoven  and  Schamann:  Daily  Ntmt,  Sept  7, 
P-s/4. 

clInAmen, //.  cUnftmliia,  sb.:  lM.,'dgclfnatio':  a  turning 
aside  from  a  straight  course,  a  slight  inclination.  Used  by 
Lucretius  to  translate  the  Gk.  kKIitis  of  Epicurus,  the  slightest 
conceivable  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  by  which  Epicurus 
accounted  for  the  concourse  of  atoms  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  the  world. 

1684  all  his  cUnamcn  or  deviation  of  Prindples:  Tr.  Tnvemier't  Trav., 
Vol.  II.  p.  15a.  1704  the  Ught  and  the  heainr,  the  round  and  th*  square, 
would  by  certain  clinamina  unite  in  the  notions  of  atoms  and  void,  as  these  dia 
in  the  originals  of  all  things:  Swift,  Talt  of  a  Tub,  %  ix.  Wks.,  p.  83/s  (1869). 

cUnker  {j.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  kUnier. 

1.  a  hard,  sun-baked  Dutch  brick  of  a  light  color. 

1641  that  goodly.. .river,  so  curiously  whaifed  with  dincan  (MS.  kliacard 
brick]:  Evrlvn,  Diary,  Vol  l  p.  17  (187a). 

I  a.    See  quotations. 

1830  Clinktn,  bricks  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  more  thorotiglily  bumL 
.  being  placed  next  to  the  fire  in  the  kiln;  R.  Stdart,  Diet.  Arckit.        18u 
'nm  and  clinktrt  are  such  bricks  as  have  been  violoitly  bimit,  or  ouuses  of 
several  bricks  nm  together  in  the  damp  or  kiln :  Gwilt,  Arehit. 

2.  a  mass  of  bricks  fused  together  in  a  kiln. 

1841  [See  s  a]. 

3.  a  hard  fused  mass  ejected  by  a  volcano,  or  formed  in  a 
furnace  or  fire. 

4.  the  scale  of  oxide  formed  when  iron  is  forged. 

cUnanaat  {J.-,  •qu-=-k-),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr, 
clinquant, 

1.  <u^^:  glittering  with,  or  like,  precious  metal 

1608  With  clinquant  Rayes  their  Body's  dothed  liriiti  J.  Sylvbstbr,  Tr. 
Du  Bartat,  Magni£,  p.  66  (1608).  1613  To-day  the  Fiandi,  |  All  dinquant, 
all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods,  |  Shone  down  the  Enf;lish :  Shaks.,  Him.  Vlll., 
L  I,  19.  bef.  1616  A  clinquant  petticoat  of  some  rich  stuff,  |  To  catch  the  eye : 
Beau.  &  Fl.  ,  Md.  in  Mill.  [T.  ]  184B  but  the  dinquant  Louis  XIV.  penri- 
wigs  act  like  foils,  by  contrasting  style:  Ford,  Handik.  S^ain,  PL  IL  p.  704. 

1  a.    metaph. 

2.  sb. :  tinsel,  an  alloy  formed  into  leaf  like  gold-leaf. 

be£  1683  jSs  Coronarium  or  Clincguani  or  Brass  thinly  wrou^  out  into 
Leaves  commonly  known  among  us :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  11.  p.  39  (168^ 

2  a.  metaph.  tasteless  affectation  of  brilliance  in  literature 
or  art 

1711  one  Verse  in  yirgil  is  worth  aU  the  Clinamt  or  Tinad  of  Tasaoe 
Sttctator,  No.  5,  Mar.  6,  p.  i^i  (MorleyX  1771  be  avoided  the  glare  and 

clinquant  of  his  countrymen ;  HoR.  Walpolb,  Vertue*s  Anted.  Painting,  VoL  IV. 
p.  35.  1781  I  am  only  surprised  that,  in  a  country  like  Peru,  where  gold  and 
nlver  thread  were  so  cheap,  there  was  no  cliMguant  introduced  into  their  poetry; 
—  Lttttn,  VoL  VII.  p.  490  (rSsSX 

*01Io :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  KXrw :  name  of  the  muse  of  Epic 
poetry  and  History. 

beC  1039  Of  heuenly  poems,  O  Clyo,  calde  by  name  J  In  the  eolege  of  Mosis 
ipddes  hystoriall:  J.  Skrltoh,  (fib.,  VoL  ■•  P;  6  (1843)1  ISSO    Begin, 

O  Clio  I  and  recount  from  bencej  My  glorious  Soveraines  goodly  anncestrre: 
Spbhs.,  F.  Q.^iu.  iiL  £.  1890  Clio,  proclaim  with  goMen  trump  and  pen  |  Her 
happy  days,  England  s  high  hdida>s:  Peelb,  Anglor.  For.,  p.  595/1  (i86zX 
1887  What  is  legwd  but  those  expressions  in  concrete  form  of  the  universal 
dements  of  humanity  which  Qio  stammers  over  and  tries  in  vain  to  express} 
AtkoMtum,  Dec  S4,  p.  856/3. 

*cU)Xlie,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  set  of  i>ersons  associated  together  front 
mischievous  or  arrogant  motives,  a  small  circle  in  society. 

1883  the  head-quarters  of  a  family  cliipw.  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  56,  p.  153. 
1845  he  lives  and  eats  surrounded  by  a  bumble  dique:  Ford,  HandU.  SfauH 
Pl  II.  p.  7as.  1881  If  there  be  cliques,  there  are  occasions  when  dique  meets 
clique :  Nicholson,  From  Swerd  to  Skart,  xiL  78.  1888  there  was  a  sort  of 
clique  formed  among  the  gentlemen :  Lord  Saltoun,  Scrufi,  VoL  IL  dL  iv. 
p.  114. 

clister,  clistre:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  clyster. 

do&ca, //.  do&eae,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  sewer',  'a  drain',  in, 
Ancient  Rome.    Anghcised  in  19  c.  as  cloac. 

I.  a  drain  or  sewer  in  Ancient  Italy;  hence,  any  sewer  or 
drain. 

1780  This  sweet  spark  displayed  all  his  little  erudition,  flourished  away  upon 
doacas  and  vomitoriums  with  eternal  fluency:  Bbckford,  Italy,  VoL  t.  p.  117 
(1834).        1793  witness  the  doacae,  and  the  catacombs...in  the  ndghbourhood 
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of  Rome  and  Naples:  J.Mokss,  Amtr.  Univ.  Gtogr.,  Vol.  il.  p.  434(1706). 
1800  As  there  was  no  outlet  10  these  eleaa,  nor  anjr  cabin  boys  on  baud  to 
clean  them,  yon  may  conceive  what  balsamic  eiihalations  every  now  and  then 
filled  the  boat:  Matt,  Tr.  RutbetKt  Trav.  Gtrm.,  "Leu  xviR.  Finkerton, 
VoL  VI.  p.  64.  ISlt  every  house  had  its  cloacae:  Bowdich,  AfutiaH  to 
Ashantft,  Pt  11.  ch.  vL  p.  308.  UW  those  vast  cIoacK  or  pablic  sewen: 

T.  S.  Hughes,  TVtiv.  in  Sicify,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  34. 

2.  nutaph.  a  vehicle  or  receptacle  for  anything  morally 
foul. 

bef.  1T33 .  the  Book  was  a  contjoual  Libel,  or  rather  Cloaca  of  Libels : 
R«  North,  Kxameit,  p.  ii.  (1740). 

^  an  intestinal  sac  or  duct  terminating  in  an  excretory 
onfice,  into  which  sac  or  duct  all  the  visceraJ  excreta  are  led. 

1848  The  intestine  tenninatcs,  a*  in  the  reptiles,  in  a  common  cloaca: 
R.  OwBH,  Ltct.  Comf.  Anai.,  Introd.  Lect  [L.]  1878  The  intestme...enda 
In  a  small  abomi  sac  or  cloaca :  Macaustbx,  Imerith-^  p.  56. 

*01oftca  MaTlitia.,  the  principal  drain  of  Ancient  Rome, 
constructed  early  in  the  sixth  century  B.a,  a  marvel  of 
engineering  skill,  part  of  which  is  still  in  use;  hence,  any 
principal  drain,  and  also,  nutaph.  a  main  or  principal  vdiide 
or  receptacle  for  moral  filth. 

3B45  his  ears  were  the  cloaca  maxima  of  offences  not  to  be  named  to  minor 
Snriculais:  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  11.  p.  674.  18BT  one  spot  where  the 

Cloaca  maxima  and  Port  Esquiline  of  Aberalva  town...murmttrs  from  beneath 
a  grey  stone  arch  toward  the  sea,  not  unfraught  with  dead  rats  and  cats: 
C  KiMCSLKV,  7Vn>  Yeart  Age,  p.  47  (SS77X 

Oloftdna,  a  corrupt  spelling  of  Cluadna,  a  title  of  Venus 
as  goddess  of  purification:  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  the 
Roman  tutelary  goddess  of  sewers. 

0,600  Cleaeina,  supposed  to  be  the  image  of  yenta,  found  by  K.  Tatiut  in 
the  great  vault  or  sinke  conveighed  under  the  citie,  called  Qooca  marima : 
HoujiHD,  Tr.  Livy,  Index  II.  sig.  Eeeeee  u  r*/a.] 

*cloisoim^  adj. :  Fr.,  //'/.  'partitioned' :  for  application  to 
enamel  see  quotations. 

187T  Cloisonne,  enamel  unites  richness  of  ornament  with  sharpness  of  out- 
lina:  Tr.  C.  Blanc't  Om.  ^  Dmt.p.  360.  1888  Incrusted  enamels  are  of 

two  rlasses,  eiffisoMtU  and  ckamfUvc.  In  the  former  the  patterns  are  delineated 
by  means  of  strips  of  metal  soldered  so  as  to  form  the  ootlines  of  the  metal  back- 
ing of  the  piece  to  be  decorated:  AtAemmm,  Aiw.  i,  p.  149/1.  ,  1886  Thu 
method  of  setting  the  precious  stones  in  a  raiaea  framework  of  thin  gold  wire, 
soldered  on  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ciffisffmU  work,  recalls  the  art  of  the  Gothic 
foldsmiths:  Art  yottmal,  Exhib.  Stiff t.,  p.  37/1. 

^Oldthd:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KXo>^  ///.  'the  spinner':  Class. 
Mythol. :  name  of  one  of  the  three  Fates ;  depicted  in  art 
with  a  distaff.    See  Atropos,  Lachesis. 

US7  Tyll  yoor  last  thredes  gan  Clotho  to  vntwyne:  TtlUts  Mite,  p.  117 
(1870),  1S91  Parcae.  impartial  to  the  highest  sute,  |  Too  soon  you  cut  what 

Clot"  "  ~  "  .   .  --  .  .    . 

this  dav  n 

m.,  Wks.,  p.  .,  ,  . 
when  pleas'd  Cloiho  saw,  |  She  streight  a  slender  Thread  was  seen  to  draw.  [ 
Which  envious  Latketit  soon  on  the  Distaff  put :  |  And  A  trofos  as  soon  ptepar'd 
with  bloody  Shears  to  cut:  CUsrsY,  Gleriama,  ix.  p.  1$. 

-VclAture,  sb. :  Fr. :  closure,  termination  of  a  parliamentary 
debate.  The  general  principle  that  the  majority  has  power 
to  terminate  a  debate,  was  borrowed  from  abroad,  and  the 
term  clSture  from  the  French  Legislative  Assembly.  In 
1882  clSiure  seemed  likely  to  be  established  in  English  use, 
but  is  now  replaced  by  a  fresh  use  of  the  old  closure, 

1888  the  two-thirds  nugority  limitation  of  the  CZ^/wfv  proposal:  Stamlard^ 
D«.ao,iV5. 

clymatericke:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  cUmateric 

clymax :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  ftllmax, 

clyster,  dyBtre,  glyster  {j.  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  clyster, 
Gk.  Kkvariip :  an  enema ;  also,  attrib.  as  in  clyster-pipe,  the 
nozzle  of  an  enema  syringe,  used  metaphorically  for  an 
apothecary. 

ISOB  A  woman  is  lyke  a  clyster  laxatyf :  Barclay,  SUf  ^  Foab,  VoL  n. 
p.  7  (1874).  U36  must  be  done  with  euacuacyon  /  &  atlractyfle  to  the  contrary 
s^e  wilh  lettynge  &  with  shaipe  glystres :  Tr.  ytnme  qfBrunsmcKt  Surgny, 
aig.  G  iiij  r^/s.  1628  ye  must  xynx.  mollifie  the  bealy  with  clisters  or  suppositories : 
Patmbll,  Tr.  Rtg.  Sal.,  sig.  fir".  1640  Electuaries,  Confections,  Trochiskes, 
Powden,  Clisten,  Odours  Suffumigatioos:  Ravhald,  A'rM  Mom.,  Bk.  it.  ch.  vi. 
p.  135  (1613).  1543  In  this  case  suppositories  &  clysters  hanyng  some  acuiie 
or  shaipnes  seme  more  conuenient :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigifs  Chirurg.,  foL  Ldi  v^/a. 
U61  [apiastrum]  is  good  to  be  put  into  clisteres  against  ^  blody  flixet 
W.  Turner,  Hcri.,  sig.  D  iiii  r».  1668  giue  him  another  Glister:  W.  Warde, 
Tr.  AUsMt  Seer.,  PL  i.  fol.  34  V.  1668  it  were  better  to  take  thys  water 

is  by  a  clister:  W.  Turner,  Balktt,  sig.  C  ii  f.  1668    As  by  purgation, 

cUsterorsuppositorie:  T.  Gale, EKckind.,  foL  11  r».  1600 glyster:  B.  Jonson, 
Cynik.  Rev.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  335  (1616).  1603  she  was  the  first  that  uugfat  us 
the  use  of  that  evacuation  or  densing  the  body  by  dystre,  which  is  so  ordinarie 
ia  Physicke :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mar.,  p.  1317.         1661  John  Haselwood,  a 


Hotho  exst  began ;  Greene,  MaideiCt  Dttam^ja.  vjyji  (1861X  '  1608  And 
aw  this  day  mark't  white  in  Clotho's  booke :  B.  Jonson,  Pt.  o/King't  Enter- 
trntHm.,  Wks.,  j>,  849  (1616).  1686  His  odious_Name  Stnail-Pcx,  whom 


to  Chtyton  when  hepraaiced  physick:  Wood,  Lifi.MV!  3.    [Davies]       1671 
o  pound  of  Turpentine  and  a  little  China,  a  few  Hermodactyles,  a  pound 
or  two  of  Sartaferilla,  and  Gniacum ;  two  Glyster-bags  and  one  Syringe  r 


proud,  starch'd,  formal,  and  syoophantizing  dister^pi^  who  iras  the  a.potheeuj 
to  Clayton  whoi  *  *     '    '     *'     "'  "  .t^    j.^. 

only  two  pound  c 
or  two  of  Sanc^ 
Shadwell,  Humoriitt,  i.  p.  6. 

Olytaemntetra :  Gk.  KXin-ot/ii^trrpa :  name  of  the  tm- 
faithful  wife  of  Ajjamenmon  {3.  v.),  who  murdered  her  hus- 
band on  his  return  from  Troy. 

1861  naughty  Clytemnestras,  with  flirtations  on  hand  and  liaglcal  cUnou€- 
mtnte  looming  in  the  future :  Wkiat  A*  Tarn,  ch.  iL  p.  ta. 

Oca  Testis,  pi.  Ooae  Testes,  phr. :  Lat. :  Coan  robe.  A 
garment  of  transparent  silk  named  from  the  island  of  Cos; 
worn  by  the  profligate  in  ancient  times. 

1886  Diane  de  Poitiers  [is]  in  a  cca  vtstit  and  with  a  pious  posy  above  her 
head;  Atkenaum,  Jan.  9,  p.  64/3. 

*Ooach,  coche,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  coche. 

I.  any  kind  of  wheeled  vehicle  for  state  purposes,  or 
private  use,  earlier  called  'chariot',  or  'charet(te;',  e^.  a 
closed  vehicle  with  four  wheels,  originally  used  by  the 
wealthy ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  according  to  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  by  her  coach- 
man, in  1 564.  Taylor  says  "for  indeed  a  Coach  was  a  strange 
monster  in  those  dayes,  and  the  sight  of  them  put  both  horse 
and  man  into  amazement :  some  said  it  was  a  great  Crab- 
shell  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imagin'd  it  to  be  one 
of  the  Pagan  Temples,  in  which  the  Canibals  adored  the 
divell :  but  at  last  those  doubts  were  cleared,  and  Coach- 
making  became  a  substantiall  Trade  "  {}Vks.,  sig.  Bbb  2  t^/i). 
Southey  {Comm.  pi.  Bk.,  ist  Sen,  p.  431/2,  1849),  however, 
tells  us  that,  according  to  Fynes  Moryson,  coaches  were  rare 
about  1 540,  and  so  Taylor  himself,  both  probably  speaking 
of  wheeled  vehicles  for  private  use,  rather  than  the  specif 
kind  to  which  the  above  quot  refers.  According  to  Johnson 
a  coach  is  "distinguished  from  a  chariot  by  having  seats 
fronting  each  other".  Hackney-coaches  which  plied  for  hire, 
introduced  about  the  middle  of  17  c,  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  modern  four-wheeled  cab. 

1667  they  cannot  without  a  very  great  forfeit  tide  in  coaches  or  chariots...biit 
are  constrained. ..to  walk  a-foot  in  the  streets:  Jewel,  De/,,  Lett.,  Av.^  p.  643 
(1850).  1676  She  was  the  first  that  did  invent  |  In  coaches  brave  to  nae;  In 

Pede's  Wkt.jn.  373(i86iX  1680  she  beckend  her  hand  for  me:  I  cam  to  her 
coschside;  Dee,  Diary,  p.  9(Camd.  Soc^  1843).,  ^^^^  youths  that. ..now  in 
easie  coches  ride  up  ana  down  to  court  ladies:  J.  ' 


.  LvLV,  Dram.  Wkt.,  Lib.  ofOU 


Authors.  VoL  I.  p.  135  ^1858).  1686 — 6  and  such  ryche  coches,  lytten,  and 

saddles,  as  nis  majestie  had  1 

1844).  1689  They  are  great  inoentets  of  things,.. 

them  many  coches  and  wagons  that  goe  with  sailes:  R.  Parke^  Tr.  Mendoat^t 


syde-sad 
Soc,  1844). 


I  none  snche :  Leyctsttr  Corretf.,  p.  113  (CanuL 
1680  They  are  great  inuenters  of  thin^... they  haue  amongst 


Hilt.  Ckik.,  Vol.  L  p.  33  (1853). 

ire  taken;  Cohingsby,  Sitgt  of  Rotun,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  i.  p.  48 
168S  but  shee  must  have  a  coatch  for  hir  convoy :  N  ashs,  P.  Peni- 


m«yres...were  taken 
(1847X        ,16 
«r»r,  p.  21  (1843). 


1591    my  lord's  coche  with  his  iiu  fayre 
Cohingsby,  SUgt  of  Rou^Hy  JZajaAca  Misc.,  Vol.  i. 


bef.  1098   See  that  my  coach  be  ready ;  I  must  hence: 


Marlowr,  Edw.  Il.y  WVs.,  p.  194/9  (1865).        1596  comming  with  Sir  Hoyle 
FiDche  to  the  Courte  in  a  coche  which  went  fast,  I  was  the  worse  for  it  two  or 


three  dayes  after:  R.  Beale,  in  Ellis*  Orig.  Lett, 
1599  these  cartes. ..are  couered  w 
e  as  our  Coches  be  in  England'.  R. 
p.  954.  16S8  Chariots  and  Coaches  (which  were  inuented 


3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  IV.  No.  oxcxU. 
:h  silke  or  very  fine  cloth,  and 
vsecl  here  as  our^oches  be  in  England:  R.  Hakluyt,  yoyt$£e*^  Vol.  11.  i. 
*"*'■'*  '  in  Hi 


i.I25( 


iayes  al 

1846). 


1599  these  cartes. ..are  couered  with  sillce  or  very  fine  cloth,  and 


teand 
When 


p. ,,      

there  called  Couki):  Pbacham,  Comp.  Gent.,  ch,  ix.  p.  71. 
Queene  Eiiaabetk  came  to  the  Crowne,  |  A  Coach  in  England  then  was  scarcely 
knowne  I  Then  'twas  as  rare  to  see  one,  as  to  spy  |  A  Tradesman  that  had  neuer 
told  a  lye :  John  Tavlor,  IVis.,  sig.  LI  3  f/a.  1663  We  met  at  the  Com- 

mission...to  regulate  hackney-coaches :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  397  (187a). 
bef.  17M  give  Humility  a  coach  and  six :  Pope,  Eu.  Moh,  Ep.  nr.  170  (riiii. 

2.  a  chariot  in  the  style  of  the  Ancients. 

1678  send  her  coach  and  coach-bones  to  the  Olympian  games  to  runne  for 
the  best  prize :  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  6ar  (161s).  1 1683  Theare  gad  thee 
Trinans:  in  coach  runs  helmed  Achilles:  R.  Stanvhurst,  Tr.  Virgift  Aen., 
Bk.  I.  p.  33  (1880). 

3.  a  closed  vehicle  with  seats  on  the  top  as  well  as  inside, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  used  as  public  conveyances  called 
stage-coaches  and  mail-coaches  in  18,  19  cc.  until  superseded 
(except  for  purposes  of  recreation)  by  railways. 

beC  1718  the  story  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  we  travelled  in  a  stagecoach  i 
Addison.    [J.] 

3  a.  in  students'  slang,  a  coach  is  a  private  tutor  who 
supplies  the  shortcomings  of  universities^  colleges,  and 
schools  by  preparing  candidates  for  examinations ;  hence, 
also  applied  to  a  person  who  instructs  or  advises  rowers  or 
scullers,  or  even  persons  engaged  in  other  athletic  pursuits. 

1861  He  had  already  been  down  several  times  in  pair-oar  and  four-oar  boats, 
with  an  old  oar  to  pull  stroke,  and  another  to  steer  and  coach  the  young  idea: 
HocHES,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  ii.    [Davies]  1878    studymg  for 

India  with  a  Wancester  coach :  Geo.  Euot,  Dan.  Deronda,  ch.  vi.    \fi.\ 
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COACTOR 

4.  Naut.  a  state-room  on  a  large  man-of-war,  under  the 
poop,  generally  occupied  by  the  flag-captain. 

bef.  ITOS  The  comnuuiden  cams  on  board  and  the  ooundl  sat  in  the  coach: 
Pbfvs.    tC.  KD.) 

5.  in  combin.  as  coach-box,  coach-full.,  coach-hire,  coach- 
horse,  coach-house,  coach-maker,  coach-man^  coach-yard. 

1B91  Her  chariot  is  an  empty  haiel-nut  I  Made  by  the  joiner  sqaitiel  or  old 
grub,  I  Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coochmakers :  Shaks.^  Rom,,  i.  4,  6a 
IMS  you  and  your  coach-fellow  Nym :  —  Mtrry  ffivts,  li.  a,  7.  16M 
CfcMerr,  a  coche  man :  Flokio.  1608  Be  thou  my  Coach-man,  and  now 
Cheek  by  loule  |  With  Pkedma  Chariot  let  my  Chariot  toule:  J.  Stlvestbk, 
Tr.  Dn  Barlat,  p.  95(1608).  1611  Portt  codurt.    A  Coach-house  dore: 

CoTGH.,  S.V.  Ccehtr.  1641   mastiff  dogs,  harnessed  like  so  many  coach- 

hones:  EVBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  39  (187a).  bet  1700  You  exclaim  as 

loud  as  those  that  praise,  |  For  scraps  and  coach-hire,  a  young  noble's  plays; 
Drvdbm.  (J.J  1710—1  tJnder  the  first  are  comptehenaed  all  those  who  are 
carried  down  in  coach-fiills  to  Westminster  hall :  Sttctator,  Na  ai,  Mar.  14, 
VoL  u  p.  85  (1827).  1713  Her  father  had  two  coachmen ;  when  one  was  in  the 
coachbox,  if  the  coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side,  she  used  to  shriek : 
Arbotunot,  Jokn  Bull.  U.J_  1768  I  walked  out  into  the  coach-yard: 
Stermb,  StMttHunf.  Tfrn. ,  Wlu.,  p.  398  (1839X  —  I  bid  the  coachman  make 
tiic  best  of  his  way  to  Versailles :  ii.,  p.  441. 

[The  derivation  of  Fr.  coche  directly  fr.  Lat.  concha  is 
unsatisfactory  owing  to  coche  being  masc  It  maybe  that  an 
early  coche  (fem.),='boat',  has  become  confused  with  coche 
(masc), =' coach',  fr.  It.  coccio  (so  Diez),  or  else  the  word 
cache  is  directly  fr.  a  Celtic  form  akin  to  Cornish  coc,  and 
Welsh  cwch.  Cognate  masc.  forms  are  Gk.  Koycor,= '  cockle- 
shell', Skt.  f««*Aa,='conchshell'.  The  It  coccio  is  either 
a  masc.  dim.  fr.  fern,  cocca,  fr.  Lat.  concha  (so  Diez),  or  fr. 
Hungarian  i<?tsi  (see  quot  fr.  Peacbam,  1622).] 

coactor  (^s^),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  co-  for  <:<?»-,= 'with', 
and  actor:  a  fellow-actor;  see  actor. 

1640  your  coactoi*  in  the  Scene:  R.  Brohb,  Aiti^.,  u.  a,  sig.  D  3  f. 

coadjntator  (=.j.=.j.  -r),  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  co-,  and  adja- 
titor, = '  a  helper ' :  a  coadjutor  {q.  v.). 

1762  I  do  purpose.. .to  act  as  a  coa4jtttataT  to  the  law,  and  even  ID  remedy 
evils  which  the  law  caimot  reach :  Smollett,  Laimc.  Gnavtt,  ch.  ii,    (Davies) 

*eoa4ii>tor  {±=.il^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat:  a  fellow- 
helper,  an  assistant,  esp.  applied  to  subordinate  co-operators 
in  any  work  to  express  courteously  their  relation  to  their 
chief ;  also,  one  who  performs  another's  duties  as  his  deputy 
or  locum  tenens,  esp.  a  suffragan  of  a  prelate,  or  (in  Ireland) 
the  assistant  of  a  parish  priest 

1031  shall  alway  lynde  coadiutouis  and  muMtrtoun  of  their  gentyll  courap: 
Elyot,  GarHTMour,  Bk.  iL  ch.  x.  Vol.  IL  p.  117  (s88oX  1688  if  they  disseise 
an  other  to  the  vse  of  one  at  theym  (they  are  called]  Co>diot<»">  to  the  disseisyn : 
Tr.  LUtlilMit  Tfnum,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iii  foL  60 1>«.  UW  two  sufiaganes.  twoo 
cmdiutourt,  two  cohelpers :  Latimbr,  7  S*rm,  iff,  K.  Edw.  VI. ,  v.  p.  135  (1869)1 
1091  and  euery  Gunner  haue  his  Coadiutor  or  mate:  Garrard,  Art  Warre, 
p.  374.  IBM  Coadhitots,  Counsellouis,  and  Capiaines:  R.  Barrst,  Theor. 
»f  Warm,  Bk.  V.  p.  170.  1608  a  witnease,  guide,  director  and  coadjutonr  of 
nuptiall  affection  and  matrimoniall  love:  Holland,  Tr.  PltU.  Mar.,  p.  1141. 
lUO  and  to  receive  for  their  Archbishop,  Prince  Adelphia,  his  coadjutour: 
Brkmt.  Tr.  Seaot'M  /fist.  Came.  Tmt,  Bk.  u.  p.  243  (1676).  1630  be...coo- 
itituted  Litnu  and  Citttu  his  Snfirwans  or  Coadiutos:  Purchas,  PUgrixu. 
VoL  L  Bk.  L  p.  5a.  1684  a  nak  of  Milke  and  M^ine  was  phuxd  \n  him,  good 
Coadiutots  to  his  Imaginarie  PUgrimage :  Sis  Th.  Hbrbsrt,  Tmv.,  p.  3. 
1604—6  they  have  God  to  stand  by  them;  not  only  as  a  n>ectator...but  as...a 
coadjutor:  J.  Trapp,  Camm.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  438/a  (1867).  bef.  1670   He  that 

fills  tiis  Omx  with  a  good  Co-adjutor,  his  alxence  may  be  dispenc'd  with  for  a 
time:  J.  Uackkt,  Aif.  IVilliaim,  Pt.  i.  98,  p.  86  (i^s)-  1771  Sir  Toby 
Uatthews  was  a  character  equally  if  not  of  a  more  aboormous  cast  than  his  sus- 
pected coadjutor:  Anlif.  Sariti.,  p.  340.  1818  Right  glad  was  he  to  have 
his  political  vaunts  made  good  by  a  coadjutor  of  com  manning  talents :  M.  Edge- 
worth,  Painmage,  VoL  L  p.  1^5  (1833).  1817  not  only  a  coadjutor  in  the 
attacks  of  the  Courier  in  1814,  but  the  author  of  some  lines  tolerably  ferocious : 
BvROR.  in  Moore's  Lift,  VoL  IIL  p.  35S(i833X  I860  was...better  pleased  with 
Pen's  light  and  brilliant  fla«li«^^  than  with  tne  heavier  metal  which  nis  elder  co- 
adjutorbrought  to  bear:  Thacksrat,  Prndtntut,  VoL  L  ch.  xxxv.  p.  389  (18^9). 
*]374  several  of  his  coadjutos,  sp<ak  cf  their  labours  as  if  they  were  goug 
tbcctly :  EcJu,  May  30.    [St.] 

[From  Lat  f*-,=' with',  and  fl4r«/or,=' a  helper',  noun  of 
agent  to  adjuvare,=* io  help',  'to  assist'.] 

ooadjntriz,  pi.  coadjfttiices,  sb.  /em. :  fuasi-Lat  fr.  Lat 
to-,  and  ailjiltrix,=' &  female  helper':  a  female  fellow- 
worker. 

1768  Bolingbroke  and  his  coadjntrix  insinuated  that  the  treasurer  was  biassed 
in  favour  of  the  dissenters:  Shollbtt,  Hitt.  Eng.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  ii.  i  40.  (L.) 
Un  her  coadjntrices:  Lord  Lvtton,  Ptlham,  ch.  xlvL  p.  134  (1859). 

coaet&neTis,  pi.  coaet&nel,  adj. :  Late  Lat :  of  the  same 
age  (aetas). 

1600  we  were  ecalantt,  and  brooght  up—:  B.  Joksok,  Vtlf.,  iSL  4,  Wks., 
p.4>4(i<i6)L 
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coa^fnlator  {:lJL:.j.=^,  sb.:  Eng.:  that  which  causes 
clotting  or  curdling. 

1783  Coagulators  of  the  humours  are  those  things  which  expel  the  most  fluid 
parts;  Arbuthnot,  .<4/£wci«i!r.    (L.] 

[From  Eng.  coagulate,  or  coagulation,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat  coOgul&re, — '  to  cause  to  curdle '  or '  become  clotted '.] 

co&gnliunt  ^b-''  Lat.:  a  means  of  coagulation,  a  coagu- 
lator ;  reimet  or  runnet ;  also,  a  clot  of  blood,  a  clot,  a  clotted 
substance  or  mass. 

1048  theinaworruiuiyiigofakyddecaUedcaaguIum,ofalambe,ofanharte, 
of  a  calfe :  Traheron,  Tr.  VigJt  Ckirurg.,  foL  xxxi  fo/a.         1673  watt''  ?"'?■ 


tite.    [1..]  1836  aganc  and  sponge  entangled  tne  blood  ana 

coogulum  CO  the  spot :  'Todd,  Cye.  Anat.  A*  Pkyt.,  VoL  L  p.  239/1. 

coape:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  cope. 

co-arUter  {:.±  —  =^,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat f<7- for ««-,=' with', 
and  arbiter  (g.v^ :  a  joint  arbiter,  a  joint  arbitrator. 

1098  The  friendly  composition  made  and  celebrated  by  the  bono:  per- 
sonages, master  Nicholas  Stocket...with  the  assistance  of  their  coarbiters  on 
our  part :  K.  HAKLinrr,  Vayattt,  Vol.  1.  p.  153.    (C) 

coarge:  Anglo-Ind.    See  corge. 

coava,  sb.:  Eng.  rendering  of  Arab.  ^aAwd,'^' coffee' 
(orig.  'wine').  The  word  is  an  old  doublet  of  coffee  icoffd), 
but  appears  to  have  only  been  used  for  coffee-berries,  as 
though  some  writers  had  attempted  to  distinguish  the  name 
of  the  berry  from  the  name  of  the  beverage.    See  coffee. 

1613  Their  most  common  drink  is  Coffa,  which  is  a  black  kind  of  drink 
made  of  a  kind  of  Pulse  like  Pease,  called  Caatia :  W.  Bidddlph,  in  T.  Laven- 
der's TrnvtU  cf  Four  Englithmtn,  p.  55.  1630  Their  best  drinke  is  Ctffa, 
made  of  a  Giaine,  called  Coaua,  ooyled  with  water  and  Sherberkt,  which  is 
onely  Hony  and  Water:  Pdrchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  II.  Bk.  viiLp.  1368.  —  Their 
Bread  is  made  of  this  Ccaua,  which  is  a  kind  of  blacke  Wheate,  and  Ctacus  a 
small  white  Seed  like  Millet  in  Bitkany;  ih.  1660  Coffe  or  Coho  is  a  black 

drink  or  rather  broth,  seeing  they  (the  Persians]  sip  it  as  hot  as  their  mouth  can 
well  suffer  out  of  snuul  China  cups ;  'tis  made  of  the  flower  of  Bunny  or  Choava- 
berry,  steeped  and  well-boiled  in  water :  Sis  Th.  Hrrbskt,  Tnai. ,  p.  1 13  (1677^ 

cobalt  (-i  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Kobalt,  Kobolt,  lit.  'mine- 
demon  ' :  name  of  a  metallic  element,  popularly  known  from 
the  fine  blue  pigment  which  bears  its  name. 

bef.  1738  Woodward.  (T.]  1748  go  to  Lord  Islay,  to  know  what  cobdt 
and  ringho  are  and  where  ihejr  are  to  be  got :  HoR.  Wauols,  Ltttart,  VoL  i. 
p.  351  (1857X 

coban(g):  Jap.    See  kobaog. 

cobbob,  cobob :  Ang^o-Ind.    See  cabob. 

coboose  :  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  caboose. 

*cobra  (.a  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port :  short  for  cobra  de  capello, 
■c' hooded  serpent',  name  of  a  species  of  very  venomous 
snake,  belonging  to  the  family  Viperidae,  Naja  tripudians, 
common  in  India.    The  Port  cobra  is  fr.  Lat.  colubra. 

1714  there  came  out  a  great  Snake  or  Serpent,  of  that  Sort  which  the  Portu- 
gutus  call  Cotra  Catelo:  Tr.  Trav.  Itiitionert,  p.  56.  1803  The  cobra  is 

entirely  brown:  R.  Ksrr,  Tr.  Bujfm't  Hist.  Ovtf.  Quadr.,  VoL  IV.  p.  166. 

coca,  sb. :  Sp.  fr.  Peru,  cuca :  name  of  the  shrub  Erythroxy- 
Ion  coca,  both  wild  and  cultivated  in  Peru ;  the  dried  leaves 
when  chewed  yield  a  stimulant  which  gives  the  power  of 
enduring  fatigue  and  deficiency  of  food.  Also,  the  dried 
leaves  of  the  said  tree  ;  the  active  principle  of  which  leaves 
is  the  alkaloid  anaesthetic  cocaine, 

1077  The  Coca  is  an  hearbe  of  the  height  of  a  yard:  Frampton,  yoyfitU 
Newfs,  foL  loi  xfi.  —  Thei  take  Cokles  or  Oistets,  in  their  shelles,  and  they  doe 
bume  them  and  grinde  them,  and  after  they  are  burned  they  remalne  like  Lyme, 
verie  small  giounde,  and  they  take  of  the  Leues  of  the  Coca,  and  they  chawe 
them  in  their  Moutbes...they  make  it  like  to  a  Paste :  ib.,  foL  102.  —  They  mingle 
with  the  Coca  the  leaves  of  the  Tabaco:  ii.  1604  Although  the  plantain  De 

the  moat  profitable,  yet  the  Cacao  is  most  esteemed  in  Mexico,  and  the  Coca  in 
Peru,  in  which  two  trees  they  havegreat  superstition.  The  Cacao  is  a  fruit  little 
less  than  almonds :  E.  Grihston,  Tt.  IfAaata't  Hist.  W.  Indits,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv. 
p.  344  (1880).  1818  The  chief  produce  is  the  Peruvian  bark  and  an  herb  called 
Cocoa,  which  the  Indians  and  the  Creoles  chew :  Amer,  Statt  Papers,  For. 
RelaL,  VoL  IT.  p.  ^38  (1834).  1880  operating  like  the  flour  made  out  of  oyster- 
shells,  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  America ;  which,  as  well  as  their  famous 
r<va,enablestnem  topasswholedayswtthoutanyothersustenance:  E.  Blaquibrb, 
Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  3x9  (snd  Ed.).  1844  Never,  indeed,  would  the  Indians 
employed  in  those  recesses  be  able  to  pursue  their  labour,  unless  they  chewed  the 
coea,  the  balsamic  and  healing  virtues  of  which  serve  to  counteract  tne  poisonous 
effects  of  the  earthy  particles  which  they  inhale:  W.  Walton,  Alpaca,  p.  153. 
1801  they  ...chew  coca  mixed  with  a  little  lime:  Hbrmdon,  Amatoit,  VoL  i. 
p.  50  (1854). 

cocchiata,  sb. :  It :  a  serenade  in  coaches  or  in  a  coach 
{cocchio). 

1743  yon  shall  give  me  just  such  another  Cocchiata  next  summer:  HoR. 
Walpols,  Lttttn,  Vol.  1.  p.  196  (iSj?). 
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COCCULUS  INDICUS 


*COCeallU  indiciu,  phr. :  Mod.  Lat :  popular  name  of  a 
poisonous  berry  of  a  species  of  Memspermaceae,  used  to 
adulterate  beer. 

1738  Chamsbrs,  Cyet.  U64  beer  poiioned  wT  gnint  o'  paradiw,  and 
cooculu*  indicu*,  and  laut:  C.  Kincslbv,  AUom  Lackt,  en.  viii.  p.  33/1  (1890). 

*cocea8,  sb.:  Late  Lat  ft.  Gk.  xoxKor,  lit.  'a  berry',  'a 
kernel',  'a  cochineal-insect'  (formerly  taken  for  a  berry): 
name  of  a  genus  of  homopterous  insects  of  the  family  Coc- 
<yV^,  which  live  on  trees  and  plants;  M/.the  Coccus  cacti,ox 
cochineal-insect 

ITffS  these  cocci  differ  in  uze;  Chambers,  O^/.,  Suppl.,  s.  v.  Coccus. 
1787  1  made  fine  red  ink,  by  dropping  a  solution  of  tin  in  agwz  regia  into  an 
Infiinon  of  the  cocnu^  which  Dr.  Andetson  was  so  polite  as  to  semi  me :  Six 
W.  Jones,  Ltttin,  Vol.  11.  No.  cxzv.  p,  99  (tSat), 

cochier,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  coachman.  The  Mod.  Fr.  is 
cocker  (also  in  Cotgr.). 

1671  The  cochier  came  unto  me:  Sir  F.  Wauihghah,  7n«/.,  Camden 
Misc.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  II  (1871X 

*cochliieal  (^  _  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cochinilla,  or  Fr. 
cochenille :  the  scarlet  dye  obtained  from  the  cochineal-insect, 
Coccus  cacti,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  juice  of  a  berry. 

U78  In  this  lowne  is  all  the  ceckiniOa  growing :  In  R.  Htkluyt's  Vtyaga, 
VoL  III.  p.  463  (1600).  1083  you  can  find  the  herrie  of  Cocbenile  with  which 
we  colour  Stammelles;  ib.^-a.^t.  1093  ships  fraught  with  Cutchanel ;  J.Donne, 
PocmSt  p.  134  (ifi^Hj).  1598—1622  they  have  found  out  the  trade  and  benefit 
ofcochanilia:  R.  Hawkins,  yoyagc  Soutk  Sta.  Ixxvii.  p.  176(1878).  1698 
Cocbenile,  Hides,  Golde,  Silver,  Pearles:  Tr.  T*.  Van  LmscJuttK't  Voy.,  Bit.  i. 
Vol.  II.  p.  193  (1885}.  1699  size  chests  of  Cochinell :  R.  Haxlovt,  Voyagtt, 
Vol.  11.  li.  p.  i6x    —  Cochonillio:  i^.,  p.  177.  1600  Cochenello  &  dies  of 

diuers  sorts :  £$.,  Vol.  111.  p.  176.  —  that  kmd  of  red  die  of  great  price,  which  is 
called  Civ<lixi£r :  <2.,  p.  173.  1603  There  growesvntiU'd  the  ruddy  CovAmm/: 
J.  Svlvsstek,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Eden,  p.  241  (<6o8).  160t  that  Indian  Cochi- 
nille  so  famous,  and  wherewith  they  dye :  E.  Gxihston,  Tr.  lyAcotta's  Hitt. 
W.  Itulia,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  948  (1880).  1609  certam  unknowne  kindes  of 
herbs  for  diene,  not  without  suspicion  (as  they  terme  yt)  of  CuchtHttla  ;  Capt. 

i.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  xciii.  (1884)1  1616  jo  chests  of  cutchanell:  it.,  p.  225. 
636  Cochinillio,  Braslll,  Linnen  cloth,  Foutas,  and  all  wares  that  come  out  of 
India:  Purchas,  Pilrrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  14x4.  1686  CutchonecLtt, 
some  thinke  to  be  a  Kttle  Flye  brought  from  beyond  the  Seas,  wherewith  StammeU 
is  died :  Cocksxam,  Ft.  in.  (2nd  Ed.1  1680  Woad,  Madder,  Indico,  and 

r...  >^ .      r ... „..-    J 'Vti^T'1%.       1699   Insects...o«h«r 

fbariax  p.  6.  1741  Cochtneel, 
_  Bchy,  Vertligrease,  Almonds. ..Serge  dir  A^w«M, 
Pincbinats,  the  Satins  of  Flartnct:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tcumt/ortt  Voy.  Levant, 
VoL  III.  p.  335. 

Variants,  16  c.  cochtnile,  cochaniUa,  cutchanel,  cochinell, 
cochonillio,  cochenello,  cocHinile,  16,  17  c&  cochinUla,  17  c. 
cochenel,  cochinille,  cuchenilla,  cutchanell,  cutchanele,  co- 
chanele,  cochinillio,  cutchoneale,  cutcheneaU,  18  c.  cochineel. 

cochlea,  sb. 
shell ', '  a  water-screw 
Archimedean  screw. 

1641  inventions  for  draining  off  the  wateis„.being  by  buckets,  mills,  cocbleas: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  32  (1872). 

cochon  de  lait,  phr. :  Fr. :  sucking-pig. 

1872  a  man  with  the  ooraplerion  of  a  coAen  dt  lait:  Geo.  Eliot,  MitUU- 
martk,  p.  11  (1874). 

cocila:  Hind,  and  Skt    Seekokila. 

*0OCkatoo  (Ji  —  sl),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Malay  kikitaa :  name  of 
a  crested  family  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Psittacidae, 
native  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  in  Australia. 

16S4  SpaiTowes,  Robbini,  Herons  (white  and  beautifull)  Cacatoes  ^Biids  like 
nitable         '  '    '  ■•   ■  -       .      r,     . 


Lat  fr.  Gk.  icoxXtw,  /*'/.  'a  snail',  'a  snail- 
a  spiral  engine  for  raising  water,  an 


VoL  I.  p.  203  (1850).  1662  an  infinite  number  of  I^urrots,  whereof  there  are 
several  Kin<!s....Some  are  all  white,  or  of  a  Pearl  colour, having  on  their  Crowns  a 
tuft  of  Feathers  of  a  Carnation  red,  and  they  are  called  Kttkatou,  from  that  word 
which  in  their  chattering  they  monounce  very  distinctly:  I.  Davibs,  Tr.  Man- 
dcUla,  Bk.  1.  p.  26  (1M9).  1760  The  red  macao,  or  cockatoon.  The  crested 
cockatoo.  The  grey  cockatoo.  The  neenbeaded  cockatoo:  Sir  J.  Hill,  Hitt. 
Amm.,pp,  359—362.    LJodiell]       1768  Codateen:  Chambers,  Cyct.,  SuppL 

'cockroach  {J.  J.),sb. :  Eng.fr.  Sp.<:»<:ar<if^:adisagreeable 
and  voracious  insect  of  the  genus  Blatta.  The  best-known 
species  is  imported  from  the  East  It  is  often  called  the 
black  beetle  wrongly,  as  it  is  not  a  coleopterous  insect  or 
beetle.  The  forms  with  -/-  for  -r-  may  be  fr.  Fr.  coque- 
luche\Q.\ 

bef  1616  A  besognio,  a  cocoloch,  as  thou  art:  Beau.  &  Fu,  Four  Plays  in 
On*.    (C  E.  D.]  USS  a  certaine  Indian  Bug,  called  by  the  Spaniards  a 

Cacarootch,  the  which  creeping  into  Chests  they  eat  and  dalle  with  their  ill- 
sented  dung:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Whs.,  p.  63o(i884X  1683  Treed.  ...Gentle- 
men, I  have  an  ambition  to  be  your  eternal  slave.  Ximr.  1*18  granted.  Tut.  KxiA 
I  to  be  your  everlasting  servant    A  isn.  'Tis  granted.    Clare.  A  couple  of  cock- 


COCOA-NUT 

laches;  Shirlev,  Witty  Fair  One,  B.  a,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  J07  (1833)1  1666 

They. ..will  not  kill  so  much  as  a  Louse,  a  Flea,  a  Kakaroch,  or  the  like:  Sir 


Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  sa(x677). 
little  by  the  bitii^  of  an  Indian  VV. 


1677  we  were  likewise  annoyed  not  a 
ly  llwy  call  Cacaroch,  a  name  agreeable  to  iu 


bad  condittott :  iS.,  p.  333. 

COCO  de  mer :  Fr.    See  cocoa-M»/. 

cocoa  {a .a),  cocao,  cacao,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cacao,  fr. 
Mexican  caca-uatl,  = '  caca-tree '.  The  forms  cocoa  and  cocao 
may  be  due  to  confusion  with  the  coco  of  coco{a)-nut ;  but  the 
change  of  Sp.  -a  to -ova.  Eng.  is  frequent  from  16  c. — 18  c. 

1.  the  seeds  of  a  tree  of  Tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  Theobroma  cacao,  from  which  chocolate  and  cocoa 
are  prepared. 

1666  in  the  steade  [of  money]. ..the  halfe  shelles  of  almonds,  whiche  kynde  of 
Barbarous  money  they  [the  Mexicans]  caule  Cacao  or  Cacanguate:  R.  Eden, 
Decades,  Sect.  v.  p.  342  (1885).  1600  the  desolate  (irouince  oi  Soconusca,^  in 

which  prouince  there  graweth  cacaa...  The  Indians  of  this  countrey  pay  the  kmg 
their  tribute  in  cacao:  R.  Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Vol.  lll.  p.  457.  —  In  certeine 
prouinces  which  are  called  Guatimala,  vaa  Soconusco,  there  is  growing  great 
store  of  cocoa,  which  is  a  berry  like  vnto  an  almond...The  Indians  make  drinke 
of  it :  ii.,  p.  464.  1604  they  made  a  drinke  mingled  with  another  liquor  madi 
of  Cacao:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  D^Acosta's  Hist.  W.  India,  Vol.  n.  Bk.  v.  p  38s 
(1880).  1769  The  Cocao  tree,  to  which  I  have  a  particular  attachment; 

E.  Bancroft,  Ess.  Nat:  Hist.  Guieaia,  p.  24.  1861  Its  hinds  are  so  rich 

that  they.. .produce  fine  coca. .. superior  cacoa...and  the  cascaiilla,  called  calisaya; 
Hbrndon,  Amaaon,  VoL  L  p.  31  (1854). 

2.  the  article  of  commerce  produced  from  cacao,  the  fruit 
defined  above;  also,  the  beverage  prepared  from  the  said 
article,  or  from  the  nibs  of  the  cacao,  commonly  called  cocoa- 
nibs. 

1806  I  have  taken  care  that  there  should  be  no  coffee  for  you.. .nor  any  cocoa, 
neither:  Bbrbspord,  Miseries,  Vol.  1,  p.  211  (5th  Ed.).  1863   cocoa  (from 

the  nibs)  or  weak  tea:  C  Rbaob,  HardCash,  VoL  1.  p.  69. 

3.  the  tree  Theobroma  cacao,  Nat.  Order  Byttneriaceae,  ■ 

1777  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  [chocolate]  is  composed,  were 
of  such  universal  consumption^  that,  in  their  stated  markets,  these  were  willingly 
received  in  return  for  commodities  of  smallprice:  Robertson,  .4  Mirriai,  Bk.  vil. 
Wks.,  VoL  viiL  p  29  (1824).  17..  The  cocoa-nuts  being  «ntly  parched  h^ 

an  iron  pot  over  the  fire,  the  external  covering  separates  easily :  Dr.  Wright,  in 
Lend.  Med.  Jml.,  VoL  viii. 

cocoa[-»»/],  coco[-nK/1,  coco(a),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  and 
Fort,  coco :  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  palm,  Cocos  nucifera,  which 
flourishes  on  coasts  within  a  zone  extending  25°  north  and 
south  of  the  Equator.  The  form  cocken  is  Du.  The  form 
cocoa-nut  is  very  rarely  used  for  the  fruit  of  the  Caccu  (see 
cocoa).  The  word  nut  is  often  omitted  in  speaking  of  the 
fruit,  just  as  in  Port  and  Sp.  coco  stands  for  both  the  tree 
and  the  fruit  The  spelling  coco-nut  is  etymologically  cor- 
rect The  double  cocoa-nut  is  the  fruit  of  the  palm  Lodoicea 
Sechellarum,  which  only  grows  on  the  Seychelles  Islands. 
The  nuts  are  washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  are  hence  called  coco  de  mer  or  sea-cocoa-nut 

1666  There  is  bothe  in  the  firme  lande  and  the  Ilandes  a  certeyne  tree  cauled 
Cocus,  beinge  a  kynd  of  date  trees  and  hauynge  theyr  leaues  of  the  self  same 
greatnesse  as  baite  the  date  trees  which  beare  dates,  but  dyffer  much  in  their 
growynge :  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  II.  p  225  (1885).  —  whyle  this  Cocus  is 
yet  freshe  and  newlytaken  from  the  tree,  they  vse  not  to  eate  of  the  sayde  car- 
nositie  and  frute...  The  frute  was  cauled  Cocus  for  this  cause,  that  when  it  is 
tjdcen  firoro  the  place  where  it  cleaueth  faste  to  the  tree,  there  are  seene  two  holes, 
and  abooe  them  two  other  naturall  holes,  which  altogytber,  doo  represente  the 
giesture  and  (ygure  of  the  cattes  cauled  Masnmane,  that  is,  monkeys,  when  they 
crye:  whiche  crye  the  Indians  caule  Coca',  ib.  —  Tbey  passe  not  for  these 
cordesor  this  clothe  that  may  be  made  of  the  frute  of  C«^si«...  they  drawe  a  mylkc 
thereof  much  better  and  sweeter  than  is  the  mylke  of  beastes :  H.,  foL  103  V 
('S5SX  1689  hens,  nuts  called  cocos,  patatas,  and  other  thinges  of  that  iuuid : 
R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendueis  Hut.  Ciin.,  VoL  IL  p  255  (i8S4)-  1698-1682 

The  fruits  are  few,  but  substantial!,  as  palmitos,  plantanos,  patatos,  and  coco- 
nutts :  R.  Hawkins,  Vefoge  South  Sea,  f  xiiL  p.  131  (1S78).  1698  much 

Oyle  of  Cocus  or  Indian  Nuts:  Tr.  7.  Van  Linsekeleris  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  1. 
p.  s6  (1885).  —  coquen,  which  are  Indian  nuttes,  and  cayro,  which  are  the 
shelles  of  the  same  nuts,  and  that  is  the  Indian  hemp,  wherof  they  mak  ropes, 
cables,  and  other  such  luce  (commodities] :  ii.,  p  75.  —  manie  Indian  palme 
trees,  or  nut  trees,  which  are  called  cocken :  ii.,  p.  8a  —  The  Porttngalls  call 
this  nuit  Coouo,  by  reason  of  the  three  holes  that  are  therein,  like  to  •  Munkie's 
head :  ib..  Vol.  II.  p.  43.  1699  cocos,  fi^es,  arrecaes,  and  other  fruits :  R.  Hak,* 
LUVT,  Voyages,  VoL  IL  L  p.  262.  1600  sugar-canes,  cochars  or  cochos  nut^ 
plantans,  potato-rootes,  cucumbers. ..the  cochos  nuts,  and  plantans  are  very 
pleasant  fmites,  the  saide  cochos  bath  a  hard  shell  and  a  greene  huslce  ouer  it, 
as  haUi  our  walnut.. .this  cochos  in  his  greene  huske  is  bigger  then  any  roans  tw^ 
fistes:  a..  Vol.  ill.  p  537i  1600  in  the  same  regions  grow  Cocos,  cucumbers, 
onions,  and  such  kinde  of  herbes  and  fruits:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leds  Hist.  A/r., 
p.  34.  1604  These  Cocos  yieM  a  fruit  which  they  likewise  call  Cocos,  whereof 
they  commonly  make  vessells  to  drinke  in :  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  EtAcasta's  Hist. 
tV.  Indies,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p  253  (1880X  1614  they  brought  vs  Coquo  nuts  to 
sell,  as  bigge  as  a  mans  head :  R.  Covsrte,  Voyage,  p.  9.  1636  Their  food, 
is  Cocos  and  Battatas:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  L  Bk.  iL  p.  37.  —  Cofuos, 
Bonnanas,  Rootes.  Sugar<anes:'  ib.,  p.  75.  —  C^os  nuts  and  Bananas,  an^ 
some  Casaauie  and  Papede,  which  is  also  to  be  had  in  East  Indies:  ib.,  p.  1041 
1629  (African  elepbanu]  wilj  shake  a  great  Cocar  tree  for  the  nuts...Canir  nuu 
and  berries :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  (Kb.,  p  875  (1884X  1686  We  have  besides 
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cups  made,  oot  of  the  homes'  of  bessts*.  of  codcer*n«tB.  of  ^oordi,  of  eggs  of 
estriches;  Hsywood,  Pkitocotk.,  quoted  in  Ljtrwooa's  Stgnboardt^  p.  385. 
10flBO  Tbere  is  a  plant  among'  the  Indians  called  by  the  name  of  c^mn\  the 
fruit  thereof  Mrvetii  for  meat  and  drink  to  comfort  and  refresh  the  body;  Sibbes» 
Wis.,  Vol  II.  p.  447  (1M3).  1669  Limon,  Orann,  Coco,  Cabage... trees: 

J.S;,  A  hrirf and  ptrfict  yvurHaltfy  latt  Pncnd.  off  Eng.  Army  in  y 
W.  India,  Ik  18.  1663  Ananat,  Baiuuttr,  yaccai,  Cactt,  and  Fig-trees: 

J^Daviis,  Tr.  MtauUUIe,  Bk.  1.  p.  68(i6«!;^  —  Anatuu,  Bamutnas,  Ctcos, 
Jatfues,  ^aN^oj.  Oranges,  Lenunons:  ii.,  Bk.  ii.p.  oa.  1665   Orenges, 

Lemons  Lymes,  Fomcitrons,  Plaptans,  Sugar-canes,  Ginger,  Toddy,  Cocoes: 
Sir  Trt.  Hkrbext,  Trm.,  p.  23  (1677^.  —  The  Coco  (another  excellent  fruit)  is 
covered  with  a  thick  rind;  equal  in  bigness  to  a  Cabbage :  ift.,  p.  ao.  16iM 

The  roof  was  cover'd  with  Coco-Branches:  J.  P.,  Tr.  'Tavtmitr't  Trav.,  Vol.  i. 
Pt.  s,  Bk.  iii.  p.  198.  1696  Cckoar,  or  CaCMr,  a  certain  Indian  Nut-tree, 
whia  bearelh  both  Meat,  Drink  and  Apparel :  Phillips,  IVarld  0/  Wtrdt. 
ITOO  the  Coco- branches  are  not  so  long:  Tr.  Botman't  Cninta,  Let.  xvi.  p.  389. 
1T85  Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  udms  and  yams :  CoW(>SK,  Task,  i.  Poems, 
VoL  II.  p.  *s  (1808).  1810    Redin'd  beneath  a  Cocoa's  feathery  shade : 

SouTHBV,  AMoata,  38.  1MB  In  the  nidsl  of  bananat,  orange,  cocoa-nut, 

and  bread-fruit  trees,  spots  are  cleared  where  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  pine-apples,  are  cultivated:  C  Darwin,  youm.  Btaglt,  di.  xviiL 
p.  403.  . 

cocoloch.    See  cockroacli. 

Odc^tiu:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  M.tuams:  Class.  My thoL:  one  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Infernal  Regions. 

ISM  Furies  from  the  black  Cocytus'  lake:  Marlowb,  /  Tatnhurl.,  v.  a, 
'Wks.Mk,  34/s  (>8s8X  ITSO  Envy  to  Uack  Cocytus  shall  retire,  |  And  howl 
with  runes  in  tormenting  fire :  Lvttelton,  in  Pope's  Whs,,  Vol.  L  p.  xxxviiL 
(•757X 

[The  name  is  derived  fr.  KoKvfu>,~'to  lament  loudly'.] 

>COda,  sb. :  It :  Mus. :  the  final  movement  of  a  musical 
composition ;  a  few  chords  or  bars  at  the  end  of  a  canon. 

ITBS  Chambers,  Cycl.,  SuppL  1888  to  alter  Chopin's  notes,  add  oc- 
taves, cadenzas,  or  codas :  Academy,  Jan.  30,  p.  53.  1886  His  overture  is 
a  scholarly  piece  of  work... and  the  nda  displays  ccmsidexable  knowledge  of 
effect:  Athenaum,  Oct.  33,  p.  S4>/e. 

*ei(Avx,pl.  cddicesL  1^. :  Lat  (better  caudex),  'trunk  of  a 
tree',  'set  of  tablets  fastened  together',  'a  book':  a  manu- 
script, esp.  a  book  written  by  hand  in  a  language  of  an- 
tiquity ;  also,  a  code  of  laws.  The  word  codex  is  most  fre- 
quently applied  to  MSS.  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1670  Four  of  these  pretended  Doctors,  with  their  Gowns  and  Caps  on,  and 
their  Books  of  the  Codex  before  them,  got  an  Ass  into  their  Coach,  who  had  also 
another  Book  before  him:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  IfaL,  Pt.  11.  p.  ii6(ifc8).  1888 
niicae  were]  cogent  arguments  against  the  genuine  character  of^  the  codsx ; 
Spectator^  SepL  i.  p.  11  to/a.  188S  We  remarked  upon  the  extreme  smallness 
Of  the  codices  at  'Tepl  and  Freiberg:  Atkenesum,  Aug.  x,  pi  140/1. 

codgea,  codja:  Turk.    Seeklio4J*> 

codilla  (-  -i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  eadillo,  a  "thred  of  the 
Webb,  or  warfe  which  is  put  into  the  loome,  to  bee  wouen  at 
the  first"  (Minsheu) :  in  Commerce,  the  coarse  part  of  flax  or 
hemp  when  sorted  out 

oodille  (-.£),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  codille;  eodillo,  Sp.,  'joint', 
'knee' :  sb.:  a  term  used  in  railtrs  {g.  v.)  when  a  player  wins 
a  game. 

16T4  It  is  called  Codilli*  when  the  player  is  ttasttd,  and  another  wins  more 
Tricks  then  he:  Cfm*L  Gamester,  p.  loo.  1T18   She  sees,  and  trembles  at 

th'  approaching  ill,  |  Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  and  CodDle :  Pora,  Xa^  «/'  Leek, 
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III.  92,  Wka.,  Vol.  1.  p.  189  (1757X  1887  He  was  a  rare  good  player  at  the  game 
of  ombre,  and  10  frequently  codille,  that  he  was  nicknamed  from  that  ciicum- 
stance  L' Abb<  Codille :  C.  M AC  Farlane,  Banditti  6*  XoUert,  p.  369. 

code.    See  quotation. 

1699  The  measure  of  OrmuM  is  of  s  sorts,  the  one  called  codo  which  in- 
creaseth  vpon  the  measure  of  Ale^o  3  per  100,  for  bringing  too  pikes  of  any 
measurable  wares  from  Atep^  to  Ormua,  it  is  found  in  Ontssu  to  be  103  codes: 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  il  i.  p.  373. 

coecum:  Lat.    See  caecnin. 

coeffure :  Fr.    See  coiffure. 

coaliim  non  walmiiin  m&taat  qui  trans  mare  cur- 
runt, /Ar.  :  Lat. :  they  change  their  climate,  not  their  mind, 
who  roam  across  the  sea.  Hor.,  Epp.,  I,  ti,  27.  Caelum  is 
a  better  spelling  than  coelum. 

1642   HowRLi,  Instr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  68  (i8te).  16B6  he  was  for  his 

dishonesty  expelled  with  dis^ce,  and  fled  to  the  Papists ;  where  calum  mutavit 
['he  has  changed']  nan  ammum:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  New  Test.,  p.  131/1  (1868). 
1743  FizuuNO,  Jos.  Andrews,  11.  xvii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  314(1806).  184S 

Bitter  cares,  when  you  feel  'em  |  Are  not  cured  by  travel— as  Horace  says, 
'Cmbim  I  Non  animum  mutant,  mi  currtmt  trans  mare  I'  |  It's  climate,  not 
mind,  that  by  roaming  men  vary :  Barh AM,  IngoUs.  Leg.,  p.  ai8  (1865).  1868 
C  Vlk»s>*,  Hard  Cask,  VoL  n.  p.  118. 

.  coena:  Lat    See  cans, 
coeteris  paribus:  Lat    See'ct^teril paxilms. 


coetns,  sb. :  Lat :  assembly ;  esp.  an  Assembly  of  i%pre~ 
sentatives  of  a  religious  community.  ' 

1888  In  17^1  Schlatter  went  to  Europe,  at  the  request  of  the  coetus,  to  solicit 
aid  for  the  destitute  German-Reformed  courches  of  America :  ScHArr-HsRZOC,> 
Encyc.  Relig.  KncwL,  Vol.  lit.  p.  atai/u 

*c(B\a  do  lion,  pAr. :  Fr. :  lion-heart ;  esp.  used  as  a  com-, 
plimentary  addition  to  the  name  of  Richard  I.  of  England.  ° 

1664—6  A  man  of  courage  he  (/./.  a  judge]  must  be,  a  Oeur  de  lion,  another 
Cato :  I.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  i.  p.  189  {liM.  —  whither  came  God 
and  delivered  this  Coeur-de-lion  \i.e.  Daniel]  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lions : 
—  Comm.,  VoL  ill.  p.  683/1  (1868). 

coenr  l^er,/^r. :  Fr. :  light  heart ;  a  phr.  made  notorious 
by  the  French  Minister  Olhvier,  declaring  that  he  contem- 
plated the  breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870 — i) 
with  a  "  coeur  Wger  ?. 

1883  Our  Liberals  would  proceed  with  the  aeur  (Iger  of  Emile  OlUvier  to 
confer  a  gift  which  is  not  needed :  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  Ch.  viiL'p.  170. 

coezecntor  {z.-±- -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  co-  for  con-^ 
='with',  and  ezecntor  {q.v.):  a  fellow-executor,  one  of  two 
'■  or  more  executors  under  the  same  wiU. 

bef.  ISOO  coexecutour:  Wills,  p.  too(E.  K  T.  S.).    (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant] 

coezecntrlx,  pi.  -utrlces,  sb.fem. :  quasi-XM..  fr.  Lat  co-, 
for  «'/i-,  =  <with  ,  and  ezecntriz  (;.  v.):  a  woman  associated 
with  another  or  others  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  pro- 
visions of  a  will. 

*COffee  (-1  i.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  qahwa,  or  Turk,  qakwe. 

I.  name  of  the  aromatic  invigorating  beverage  made 
from  the  roasted  berries  of  a  plant,  Coffcua  arabica.  The 
berry  and  plant  had  a  name  beginning  bun-,  and,  accord- 
ing to  English  accounts,  also  coava.  In  English  the  berries 
are  called  coffee-beans,  coffee-berries,  coffee-nibs;  in  Arab. 
bunn. 

1698  The  Turkes  holde  almost  the  same  manner  of  drinkingof  their  (^haooa 
[nc],  which  they  make  of  certaine  fruit,  which  is  like  unto  the  Bakelaer,  and  by 
the  Egyptians  called  Boo  or  Ban :  they  take  of  this  fruits  one  pound  and  a  half, 
and  roast  them  a  little  in  the  fire,  and  then  sieth  them  in  twentie  poundes  of 
water,  till  the  half  [be  consumed  away] :  Tr.  y.  Van  Litucketen's  Voy.,  Bk.  i. 
VoL  I.  p.  IS7  (1885X  1613   Their  moat  common  drink  is  Coffa,  which  is  a 

black  kind  of  drink  made  of  a  kind  of  Pulse  like  Pease,  called  Casjmi:  W.  Bid- 
DULPH,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  0/ Four  EngUskmen,  p.  sj.  1685  fordrinke 
water  and  Coku,  blacke  liquor  taken  as  hot  as  may  be  endnnd :  PuRCHAa,  Z*^- 
grims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  S39.    —  made  vs  Diinke  Coho  and  Sherbet:  it.,  Bk.  v. 

B.  633.    —  They  vse  a  Liquor  more  healthfiill  then  pleasant,  they  call  Cohha ;  a 
iacke  seed  boyled  in  water :  ii.,  VoL  IL  Bk.  ix.  p.  147a  1M4  that  liqueur 

which  most  delij^hts  them,  is  Com  or  Coho,  a  drinke  brewed  out  of  the  Stwian 
Lake,  blacke,  thicke  and  bitter;  distrained  from  Berries  of  that  quality,  though 
thought  Eond  anct  v^vy  wholsome,  th<ry  '^y  il  expeU  melAncholy,  purges  choler, 
bc^cl.  Tjiirtli  ^iTid  :iii  cxcvllent  ccncf^ction  r  SrK  Tu.  llh^BRRT,  irav.,  p.  150b 
1634  he  [[ht^  Tufk]  hath  uUu  a  drink  call'd  Cauphtf.  whitzh  is  made  of  a  brown 
berry  :   Hfjwm.1,,  Etht.  //ii-£l,  Vol.  11.  Iv.  p.  j^B  (i6jB),         1687    He  was  the 


firtt  I  ever  saw  dnnk  coffee  :  EvKLVN,  Oiary, 


p.  11(1873).         

Persiaiiii  inAtvad  of  3'k/  drink  tbtir  IC^Mmi :  J.  Davies.  Tp,  Mandelslo,  Bk,  1. 


1663  The 


they  call  A'aAuwtt : 


-  Ambastadtrs  Tnrv.,  Bk.  IV.  p.  \\\  {1669)1  — dmnkveiv 
666   Cone  or  Coho  is  a  black 
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p.  vi  (1669).    —  a  Vessel  of  Porcelane.  fuJI  of  a  hot  blackish  kind  of  drink,  which 

11  A'a'  ■     ■         ■       -  "■  

I,  or  Cuffet:  il,..  Bk. 
cr  broth,  seeing  they 
4mall  Ckinn  cups:  S 
:  a  Dish  of  Ijc'd  Cofi 

the  custom  of  the  Country:  J.  P..  Tr.  TaverTiitr^t  Tmv.,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  i.  p.^sd,- 


much  CtJk^Ifaf  or  Coffei;  ib,,  Bk.  v.  p,  iBs. 
'       *      Ih,  seeing 
\  imall 
h  go  dnn'       "" 
DraUr,  liL  p.  46  (i6S0^       1684  l^he  Cyi^...cal]'d  for  dffhe  for  us,  according  to 


driok  or  rather  broth 

suffer  oni  of  4mall  Ckinn  cup 

let'fc  go  drink  a  Dish  of  L^c  a  Coffee,  and  talk  of  ihe  lioic^ :  WychrrLev,  Plain* 


ng  they  [Persians]  sip  it  as  htit  at  their  mouth  Can  well 
:ups:  Sir  Th.  HKftR&ar.  Trm'.,^  113(1677^  1676 
cd  tj  "  "" 


17..  Some  coffee  there;  lea  loo,  and  chocolate:  Vahuhl^gH,  youm.  Land,,  IV. 
Wks.,  Vol  ri.  p.  -no  (i77«X  1713  Calfee,  Cbocolate,  Green,  Imperial,  Peoo, 
and  Bohea-Tea;  .'ipertatvr.  No.  338.  Mar.  )J,  p.  478/3  (Morleyl  lfl8  Coffee... 
tent  up  in  vanuuri  to  the  Baron's  brain  |  New  stratagems,  the  radiant  Lock  to 
gain  :  Popp^  k*ifi*  sf  Lsck,  nl.  itj,  Wki..  VoL  I.  p.  190(1757)^  1890  c»ffee 

and  sweetmeats:  T.  S.  HuGi^JRA,  7'nai'.  lit  Sicily^  Vol.  u  en.  xL  p.  330.  1880 
the  best  Yetnen  or  Mokka  coffee :  E.  Blaquierk,  Tr.  Sig.  Paiumii,  p.  318 
(and  Ed.),        •1878  coffee  and  dgareites :  Timts,  Nov.  14.    (St.) 

2.  the  berry  of  the  Coffaea  araUca.     See  also  coavE. 

1637  They  haue  in  Turkey,  a  Drinke  called  Coffa,  made  of  a  Berry  of  the 
same  1XvB»,t»'Bi»i\i9*%  Soot,  ma&  <d  ^Strong  Sent...\iia  Berry  Coffa:  Bacom, 
Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  vtiL  I  738. 

3.  in  combin.  as  coffee-bean,  coffee-berry,  coffee-cup,  coffee- 
house, coffee-planter,  coffee-pot,  coffee-room  (the  public  eatmg- 
room  of  a  hotel). 

1618  C^^hooses  i  W.  Bidddlph,  in  T.  Lavender's  TraoA  ^  Four 
Engliskmsn,  p.  55.  161S  their  Cofia-houses...  There  sit  they  chatting  most 
of  the  day:  and  sippe  of  a  drinke  called  Coffa  (of  thi  berry  that  it  is  made  of)  in 
little  Ckuui  dishes :  Geo.  SAHmrs,  Tm>.,  p.  66  (1633).  1631  they  qxnd  much 
time  in  those  coflb-houses,  which  are  some  what  luce  our  ale-houses  or  uvems : 
R.  Burton,  Anat.  M<1.,  Pt.  a,  Sec  5,  Mem.  1,  Subs,  s,  Vol.  11.  p.  130(1837): 
1638  he  would  go  ordinarily  in  the  night  time  with  two  men  after  him  like  a  petty 
Constable,  and  pea>  into  the  Ouph-btnises  and  Cabarets,  and  appiehend  Souldieis 
there :  Howell,  Lett.,  in.  xxL  p.  86  (1645)1  1630  we  arriued  at  a  Cougke 

house  in  the  midst  of  a  Plaine:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iiL  p.  *59. 
1668—4  the  London  Coffie  houses:  S.  BtrrLKR,  J/wfi^nw.  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant] 
166B  I  went  into  a  Coffes-House  one  day :  R.  Hbad,  BngL  R^ut,  sig.  Hh  8  p*. 
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166S  Coku-Hmutt  are  HoQies  of  good-fellawihip,  when  towards  evening  moat 
commonly  many  Musiitlmtn  ordinarily  aiiemble  to  sip  Coffee:  Sm  Th.  Hsk> 
BSRT,  Trmi.,  p.  33o(i677)l  1673  a  full  Table  of  the  Coffee-house  Sagtt: 

WvcHBRLEv,  £<nw  in  a  IVttd,  L  p.  6.  16M  Tobacco-whiffen,  and  Coffee- 

qnaffns:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmitt't  Trav.^A.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  154.  ITM  a  Cofiea- 
poc...  They  are  great  Coffee-drinkers:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mofuim.,  p.  17.  1700 
The  Cafft€-H<mat,  Cliii$  and  Caiaret-ttittaft^wct  infected :  Mrs.  Manliv, 
Ntw  Am.,  Vol.  II.  p.  X33  (and  Ed.).  bef.  178S  a  Proclamation  was  ordered 
to  put  down  Coffee-houses :  R.  Nosth,  Bxamen,  i,  iiu  36,  p.  138  (1740X  1769 
Tnie  Coffee  tree  is  seklom  permitted  to  exceed  6  feet  in  height :  E.  BANCRorT, 
Bu,  Nat,  Hitt,  Guiana,  p  36^  1800  mild  and  frainant  as  the  evening  wind  j 
Passing  in  summer  o'er  the  coffee-graves :  SouTHBV,  Thalaia,  x.  333.  1830 
No  library,  not  even  a  coffee-room  with  a  newspaper:  E.  Blaquibrk,  Tr.  Sv. 
Pananti,  p.  87  (and  Ed.!  1836  Cairo  contains  above  a  thousand  CkaKwtb, 
«rooffee-sIiops:  E.  W.  Lanb,  Mod.  Efyft,,  Vol.  11.  p.  30k 

Variants,  i6  c.  chaoua,  1 7  c.  coffa,  coAu,  coho,  cohha,  cougke, 
caupk{e),  kakwa,  kahaiua,  cahwa,  coffin,  coffe,  coffa. 

CQilixy,  coffree:  Arab.    See<»iBr6. 

eolBjiO,  sb.:  It :  coffer. 

16SS  There  was  nothing  saued  but  my  Cefflnc,  vdiich  I  kept  alwaies  in  my 
•nnes :  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  ii.  Bk.  x.  p.  1840. 

coffle:  Arab.    See  caflla. 

coflbret,  sb. :  Fr. :  casket,  small  coffer. 

1485  he  sawe  the  coffret  in  thayer  whyche  was  iiill  of  floures:  Caxton,  Chat. 
GrtU,  p.  36  (1881)1 

coftan:  Turk,  and  Pers.    See  caftan. 

Cofti,  Cofty:  Eng.fr.  Arab.    SeeOopt. 

cogisb:  Ir.    See Un-cogista. 

cdgito  ergo  snin,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  I  think,  therefore  I 
exist.  The  famous  proposition  of  Descartes,  who  maintained 
that  the  possession  of  the  faculty  of  thinking  demonstrated 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  that  which  can  think. 

1676  what  Carteaius...begs  b  the  Consequence  of  this  Proposition  [Cogito, 
«rg6  sum]:  J.  Smith,  Chritt.  Rtlig.  Afftai,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  ix.  I  6,  p.  8s. 

CO^onaria,  sb. :  It. :  a  piece  of  knavery.  Cf.  co^lionarie, 
="  foolish  toies,  deceitfull  things,  knauenes  "  (Flono). 

1686  he  is  come  off  with  a  Coglioneria.  for  he  disputed  with  her  about  the 
Price  of  her  Picture:  In  Strafford's  Lttttrt,  Vol.  11.  p.  ^  (1739X 

*COgnac,  .r^. :  Fr. :  the  finest  kind  of  French  brandy, 
named  from  a  town  in  the  department  of  Charente. 

179T  in  f}rder  to  imitate  Coniac  brandy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distil  the 
essential ^oii  from  Coniac  leesi^ffn:^.  Srii.,  s.  v.  XHstillaiioH.         1816  par. 

nsftil  of 


taking  of  a  cup  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Allan,  just  laced  with  two  teasproni 
Cogniac :  Scott,  Gux  Mamurinr,  ch.  lii.  p.  460  (1853^  1891  tea  and  coffee 
leave  us  much  more  seriou^  |  Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniac:  BvsoN, 
Don  ynan,  tv.  UiL  1841  a  glass  of  cognac :  Thackkrav,  Jifisc.  Euays,  A>v., 
p.  401  (1885).  1866  drank  down  fiery  draughts  of  fierce  Roiusillon,  or  above- 
proof  cognac,  or  poisonous  absinthe :  Ouida,  Stmtknurt,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxti. 
p.  s8i. 

cogn&ti,  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  blood-relations,  related  either  on 
the  father's  or  the  mother's  side ;  opposed  to  agnates,  agnati, 
who  are  connected  (by  nature  or  adoption)  exclusively 
through  males.    See  aviate. 

*cogii6men,  sb. :  Lat :  a  Roman  family  name  or  surname 
(see  agiumieii) ;  hence,  affectedly  used  instead  of  namt  or 
title. 

1890  had  bequeathed  this  honourable  and  characteristic  cogDomen  to  his 
posterity:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  x.  p  31s.  1899  the 

animals  10  described  acquired  this  ayawtmo:  EMn.  Rn.,  Vol.  49,  p.  56, 

*cognoBcente,  pi  cognoscenti,  adj.,  generally  used  as 
sb.  in  pi. :  It :  knowing,  well-informed  (in  some  particular 
department,  tsp.  of  art);  a  connoisseur  \q.v). 

1776  the  author  begs  leave  to  assure  the  connocenti  that  he  has  not  proceeded 
in  his  enquiries  without  suflScient  data ;  J.  Collibr,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  vu.  1818 
This  detailed  statement  of  the  cognoscente  landlord :  Lady  Moroan,  Fi.  Mac- 
mihf,  VoL  L  ch.  iL  p.  84  (iStpX  1889  This  gave  time  to  the  cognoscenti 

to  remark  her  costume,  which  was  ravishing;  Lord  BlACONSriBLS,  young Dnltt, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  iii  pv  131  (1881),  1830  having  told  one  of  the  cognoscenti,  that  he 
would  throw  any  one  out  of  the  window  that  said  such_a  picture  was  not  an 


are  twenty-eight  varieties:  but  the  white  is  in  most  request  by  the  "cogao. 
tcxoA" :  Vkhoisok,  From  Smtrd  lo  Shtm,  KX.  z-ii.       1883  a  little   " 
eoncoconti,  occupying  a  good  social  position :  XIX  Coni.,  Aug.,  p.  344. 


1881  There 
,  the  "cogno- 
a  little  clique  of 


*COgndvit,  yd  pers.  sing.  per/,  ind.  of  Lat  cognoscere, 
—'to  become  acquainted  with  ,  in  the  pert  tenses  'to  know', 
used  as  sb. :  lit.  he  knows':  Leg. :  name  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment made  by  a  defendant  that  the  plaintifTs  case  is  good, 
no  appearance  being  made  by  or  for  the  defendant 

17BS  Chambers  CycL,  Suppl.  1837  You  av«  them  a  tognovU  fat 

the  amount  of  your  costs,  after  tne  trial :  Dicksns,  rickwick,  ch.  xlv.  y.  407, 
1849  Away  went '»/i>0t>ii;>,"bills,'  'bonds.'and  'escheatt':  Barham, /avvw. 
Lot;  p.  «35  (t86j). 


COILON 

cohha,  coho,  cohu:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  coffee, 
cobom,  coehom  {^lj.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  CoeAom,an  en- 
gineer, fl.  end  of  17c.:  a  small  brass  cannon  for  throwing 
grenades,  named  after  its  inventor ;  also  apparently,  a  part  <n 
the  extenor  of  a  fortification. 

1743— 7  the  Bavarians... had  fixed  themselvet  tmon  the  outermost  retrench- 
ment of  the  point  of  the  Coekom :  Tindal,  Contin.  Kafin,  Vol.  i.  p.  397/3  (17S1X 
rr4B  two  mortars  and  twenty-four  cohoms:  Smollbtt,  Rod.  Rand.,  xJodL 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  3o£  (1817).  1704  such  a  sound  from  the  smack  of  his  whip,  as 
eoualled  the  explosion  of  an  ordinary  cohom :  —  Ftrd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xxiv. 
Wki.,  VoL  IV.  p.  117  (1817).  1799  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  levy  a  fine  upon 
the  two  brass  men  amounting  to  the  sum  which  Colonel  Saxon  and  Captain 
M'Intite  will  inform  you  the  biass  guns  and  cohoms  which  are  still  missing  are 
worth:  Wbujmcton,  Sutft.  Dotf.,  VoL  I.  p.  300(1858). 

cohort  (Ji.±\  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Lat  eohors,  acc.  cohortem, 
through  Fr.  cohorte. 

1.  the  tenth  of  a  Roman  legion,  the  different  classes  of 
infantry  being  equally  distributed  among  the  ten  cohorts,  so 
that  each  was  a  complete  unit  of  the  Roman  infantry  force. 

U79  there  came  two  cohorts  vmo  him  from  the  right  wing  of  his  battell : 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  479  (1613).  1698  The  ancient  Romana  reported 

the  people  of  their  Armies  into  Legions,  Cohorts,  Centuries,  and  Maniples; 
R.  Barkbt,  Thtor.of  Warm,  Bk.  IL  p.  so.  1606  dissipation  of  cohorts: 
Shaks.,  K.  Ltar,  L  3,  163.  1606  hauing  immediatly  sent  before  certatne 
Cohorts  priuily :  Holland,  Tr.  Suot.,  p.  14.  1888  The  discoveries. ..include... 
a  stilus,  brick  stamps  of  the  third  legion  and  of  various  cohorts,  &c ;  Athtnmum, 
Oct.  30,  p.  535/3. 

2.  any  body  of  warriors. 

1667  with  him  the  Cohort  bright  |  Of  watchfiil  Cherubim:  Milton,  P,  L., 
XI.  137,  p.  41a  (1705X  1816  The  Assyrian. ..And  his  cohorts:  BnoH,  AM. 

Mil.,  Sennadfc. 

cobue,  sb. :  Fr. :  mob,  confused  multitude. 

I860  the  cohuo  of  objects  and  persons  his  life  was  cast  amidst,  did  not  inctease 
mv  hopes  of  a  great  result ;  Carlvlk,  in  J.  A.  Froude's  Lifi,  VoL  11.  p.  47  (1884X 
1866  a  choice  eohuo  of  courtiers  and  guests:  Ovida,  StrmtJbnon,  Vu.  L  ch.  xz. 
P->9«. 

*COiffeiir,  sb. :  Fr. :  hairdresser. 

1860  said  he  knew  of  a — a  person — a  coiffeur,  in  fact — a  good  man,  whom  he 
would  send  down  to  the  Temple,  and  who  would— a — apply — a— a  tenponrr 
remedy  to  that  misfortune:  'Thackerav,  Ptndtnnit,  VoL  n.  ch.  xv.  p.  tw 
(iSraX  1889  Questions  were. ..put  to  that  number  <X...eoifftun  with  die  view 
of  discovering  the  maker  of  a  certam  wig;  Standard,  Dec.  33,  p.  5. 

*Coifltire,.r^.:  Fr.:  head-dress,  mode  of  dressing  the  hair. 

1633  His  head  was  adoned  with  a  royal  bonnet,  upon  wfaidi  was  set  a 
mitre  of  incomparable  beauty,  together  drawingup  the  coifure  to  a  highnets 
royal :  Donne,  Softuafiui,  a  68.  CT.]  1668  The  Cotffun  of  the  men.  wUek 
they  call  Mtndib,  and  the  Turkt,  TuOant  or  Turiantt,  is  made  of  Cotton 
death :  J.  Davies,  Amhatadort  Trav.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  334  (1669X  —  CoiffiiTe: 
ii.,  Bk.  V.  p.  148.  1699  The  Face  of  the  old  Woman  was  cut  very  deep 
into  the  Stone,  within  the  Quoifiire,  like  a  Hood  puUed  over  the  Forehead: 
M.  Lister,  yourn.  to  Parit,  p.  33.  1719  the  Coiffturo  is  bexpressihiy 

pretty:  Sftctator,  Na  37;,  Jan.  tv,  p.  397/3  (MorleyX  1716  the  Coi/un  of 
the  Vugin  and  the  little  nng  of  G\ar( :  Richardson,  Thtor.  Painting,  p.  118. 
bef  1719  Methinks  she  is  very  particiilar  in  her  fuoiffurn  Addison,  fr.it., 
VoL  I.  p.  304  (Bohn,  t8s4X  1748  the  lady  with  the  strange  coifliire :  Hoi. 
Walfolb,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  n.  p.  iso  (1857X  1766  [she]  is  accoutred  with  the 
coifliire  called  piked  horns:  ih.,  y.  464.  1768  If  he  visits  her  when  she  is 
dressed,  and  perceives  the  least  impropriety  in  her  coej^ro,  he  insists  upon 
a^usting  it:  Smollett,  Franco  £>•  Italy  vii.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  306  (i8t7X 
1776  her  head  about  six,  and  her  cotffun  about  ten :  Hon.  Walpolx,  LttUro, 
Vol.  VL  p.  358  (18S7X  1800  nothing  can  be  more  unfavourable  to  female 
beauty  than...the  angular  ciriffinir  [tie]:  J.  Dallawat,  Anocd.  Artt  Eivrl.. 
p.  459.  1818  her  head  enveloped  in  that  curious  ctiffurt  made  and  caflea 

after  the  head  of  a  French  carriage,  and  not  many  years  hack  worn  in  Ireland 
under  the  name  of  a  caloth :  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  i.  ch.  lii.  p.  t6« 
(1819X  1880  The  hair  of  a  Moorish  Venus,  together  with  its  gold  chains 

and  other  ornaments,  sometimes  give  such  a  sixe  to-the  whole  ceijfuro,  that  it  is 
with  extreme  difficulty  she  is  able  to  move :  E.  Blaquieee,  Tr.  Sig,  Pananti, 
p.  303  (snd  Ed.X  1860  One  seemed  to  have  a  bird's  nest  ill  her  hnd;  another 
bad  six  pounds  of  grapes  in  her  hair,  beside  her  fidae  pearls,  "lu  a  coijfurt 
of  almonds  and  raisins,"  said  Pen,  "and  might  be  served  up  for  dessert": 
Thackerav,  Pendtnnit,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  383  (1879X  1864  Another  lappet 
to  the  coat,  another  curl  to  the  coiffure,  anotner  whiff  of  perfume  about  him, 
and  the  dandy  would  have  been  spoiled:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quito  Alono,  VoL  1.  ch.  ii. 
p.  38.  1886  a  plain,  shrewd -eyed,  well-dressed  person,  whose  elaborate 

coijhtrt  provoked  at  once  the  admiration  and  envy  of  her  fellow^oinestks : 
L.  Halet,  Col.  Endortyo  l^V,  Bk.  vn.  ch.  iiL  p.  333. 

coignye,  coygnye,  sb.:  deriv.  uncertain,  perhaps  fr.  Ir. 
<■<«■«,  = 'rent',  'tribute',  or  fr.  Ir.  «>wi>M'»i4,  = 'protection', 
'entertainment':  a  tax  or  levy  of  food  for  the  maintenance 
of  armed  men,  exacted  by  Irish  landlords. 

1698  There  is  also  such  another  Statute  or  two,  which  make  Coygnye  and' 
Uverve  to  be  treason :  Spens.,  Slato  Irtl.,  Wks.,  p.  633/1  (1883X  —  how  the 
woora  is  derived  is  very  hard  to  tell :  some  say  of  coyne,  because  they  used 
commonly  in  theyr  Coygnyes,  not  only  to  take  meate,  but  coyne  a]so...tlus  woord 
Coignye:  ih.,  p.  633/s. 

coilon,  sb.:  Gk.  KotXov:  the  cavea  ^.  v.)  of  an  ancient 
theatre  or  amphitheatre. 
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COINQUINATION 

ITBS  Chambsr<,  Cycl.,  Suppl.  18S0  the  Coilon  was  iDtenectcd  accord- 
ing to  custom  by  narrow  flights  of  diverging  steps :  T.  S.  HucHBS»  Trav,  in 
Sicify,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xl  p.  335. 

ooinqnination {:lJ.—  'l  —), sb. :  Eng. fr.  Fr. coinquination : 
pollution,  defilement. 

ins  coin^uinations  and  qxxtes :  N.T.  (Rbem.^  a  Pet,  ii.  ii.  MM  Of 
no  kind  of  coinquination  did  the  spirit  of  almightie  God  >o  camillie  wame  us : 
R.  Pauohs,  Thnt  Com.  t/Enfl.,  Pl  hi.  Pref.,  1 9,  Vol.  II.  p.  judi.  1611 
Ceinfuinatwrn^  A  coinquination,  or  coinquinating ;  a  soyling,  defiling,  polluting : 
defaming:  Cotck.  bef.  1618  To  wash  thy  purest  Fame's  coinquination,  |  And 
make  it  fit  for  final!  oonflagiatioii :  Daviis,  CemmtuJ.  Petmt,  p.  14  (1871X 
IDanes] 

'*COir,  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  Malay,  kayar:  fibre  of  cocoa-nut  husk, 
rope  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre ;  at  first  called  Cairo  (7.  v.),  and 
ctUr,  cayar;  also  used  eUtrib.,  and  in  combin. 

1678  They  have  not  only  the  Cair-yam  made  of  the  Cocoe  for  cordage,  but 
good  Flax  and  Hemp:  Fkvix,  E.  India,  ist  (i^X    [Yule]  ITST  Of  the 

rind  of  the  nut  ibey  make  Cayar,  which  are  (be  Fibres  of  the  Cask  that  environs 
the  Nut  spun  fit  to  make  Cordage  and  Cable*  for  Shipping:  A.  Hamilton,  Eiut 
InJui,  I.  s<)6.  liA.  ]  ITM  1  have  just  recaved  ^our lettets  upoo  the  subject 
of  some  Coir  coiidage  at  Nuggur:  WmLLiNCTON,  Duf.,  VoL  i.  p.  41  (1844X 

coja(b):  Pers.    See  khqja. 

*Col,  sb. :  Fr. :  neck,  a  ridge  near  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
t^n,  or  between  two  peaks,  broader  than  an  arfite  {q.  v.). 

XBTl  the  wish  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  climbed  a  motmtain  or  crossed 
a  col:  TvNDALL,  Farmi  0/  Wattr,  i  14,  H  1J3. 

cola,  sb. :  Native  Afr. :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  and 
trees  (Nat.  Order  Sterculiaceae) ;  one  African  species.  Cola 
acuminata,  has  large  red  seeds  called  gorra-nuts. 

1660  in  la.ite  it  [the  fruit  of  the  Jack]  has  some  resemblance  with  that  the 
Afiiauu  call  Ccia :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Tm.,  p.  333  (1677)1 

colberteen,  colbertine  {J.  —  it),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  colbertint : 
a  kind  of  lace  manufactured  in  the  royal  French  factories, 
named  from  the  superintendent  in  the  latter  half  of  17  c, 
the  celebrated  minister  M.  J.  B.  Colbert ;  described  in  Fair- 
holt  as  open  lace  with  a  square  grounding. 

1661  Our  Home-made  Lace  we  do  not  think  is  fine,  J  We  doat  upon  Pmch 
Ptint  and  CMtrtint:  S»l]/r  agtt.  Fmuk,  p.  6.  1694  A  Colbtrt—n,  is  a 
Lace  resembling  Net-work^  bong  of  the  Manuiacture  of  Monsieur  CoO*rt,  a 
Frtnek  States-man:  N.  H.,  Laaitt  Diet.,  p.  iqfs.  1709  Instead  of  home- 
nan  Coi^  were  seen  I  Good  Pinners  edg'd  with  Colberteen:  Swipt,  Battcit  &' 
PhiL  bef.  1766  Diff'rence  rose  between  |  Mechlin,  the  queen  of  lace,  and 
Colbertine :  £.  VOVNG.    [J.] 

colchicnin,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KoXxucii',=(plant}  'of  Colchis', 
a  country  on  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea:  Uie  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  (Nat.  Order  Melanthaceae),  of  which  the  species 
Colchicum  aulumnale,  or  Meadow-saiTron,  is  found  in  Eng- 
land; also,  ndme  of  medicinal  preparations  made  from  the 
corm  or  the  seeds  of  Meadow-saffron,  which  allay  the  acute 
symptoms  of  gout 

1768  Chahbsh,  CjkL,  SuppL  1767  AuitmrnJItmriitt  BtUit...Thit 

oolchicums  and  autumrial  crocus  will  be  in  condition  lor.,  .removing  or  trans- 
planting: J.  AnBKcaoMBiB,  Ev.  Mim  tm*  Ganlttur,  pi  303  (1803). 

*0OlMlrii«ra,  J^./il :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KoXfi{irr«pa,= 'sheath- 
winged'  (insects) :  name  of  a  large  order  of  insects,  generally 
furnished  with  four  wings,  of  which  the  hinder  pair  are 
folded  when  not  in  use,  while  the  anterior  pair  are  smaller 
and  horny  so  as  to  serve  as  sheaths  for  the  hinder  pair. 
Popularly  beetles  are  identified  with  coUoptera,  and  most 
beetles  do  belong  to  the  order,  but  see  coclaroacn. 

1797  Eiuyc.  Brit. 

colepecke:  Turku    Seecalpaek. 

colens,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk-KoXforjC^'a  sheath':  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants,  native  in  Asia  and  Africa,  allied  to  mint 
Several  species  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  beautifully 
variegated  leaves. 

colibri,  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  Carib.:  a  humming-bird. 

1666  "Look,  Frank,  tlut's  a  oolibrt  You've  heard  of  oolibtisT"  Frank 
looked  at  the  living  gem,  which  huii|^  loud  humming,  over  some  fimtastic  bloom ; 
C.  KlN(»LBV,  Wntward  Hf,  ch.  xvn,  p.  318  (1889)1 

coliflchet,  sb. :  Fr. :  knick-knack,  gew-gaw,  trumpery. 

1766  There  is  a  great  air  of  simplicity  and  rural  about  it  more  regular  than 
our  taste,  but  with  our  old-fashicmcd  tranquillity,  and  nothing  aS  colificigii  Hon. 
Walkiia  LttUrt,  VoL  IV.  p.  49a  (1857). 

coliseum:  Late  Lat    See  colosaeum. 

*coll»bontear,  sb.:  Fr. :  fellow-laborer,  assistant,  esp, 
applied  to  association  in  literary,  scientific,  or  artistic  work. 
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Sometimes  Anglicised  as  collaborator,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Late  Lat  collabdrare,'=*to  work  together'. 

18S8  a  young  man  of  about  the  same  age,  had  been  his  nllatemteur  in  one 
of  his  dramas:  Etlm.  Xtv.,  Vol.  57,  p.  33!  1887    C  Mac  FAnANB, 

BamJitti  &•  KMert,  p.  m.  1850  numbers  of  the  "  Pall  Hall  Gaaette",  which 
our  friend  Mr.  Finucane  thought  his  coUaborateur  would  tike  to  see :  Thackeray, 
PtmUnHit,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xviiL  p.  aoa  (>87a).  '1877  thrown  themselves  into  the 
worlt  with  true  artistic  feeling  as  celMiomlturt  of  I 


Tinui,  Dec.  10.    [St.]       IL- 
quiet  collaborator  of  Luther: 


Img  as  coUaocmUurt  of  the  accomplished  author : 
.883 — 8  Cruciger.  Kaspar,  the  trusty  but  modest  and 
t:  Schafp-Hkkzog,  Encyc.  RtUr.  KnamL,  Vol.  i. 

&S75/S.  1888   The  President...was  a  ctllahtratnar  in  his  youth  with  the 

ther  of  geology — the  memorable  William  Smith :  SlanJard,  No.  18465,  p.  s/3. 

coUarlno^  It ;  coUerine  {jl  =.  a),  Eng.  fr.  It :  sb. :  Archil. 
See  quot  under  cimbia. 

collary,  eollery,  5^:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Beng.  khaUtrt:  salt- 
pan, salt-works. 

1768  an  aocount...of  the  number  of  coUeries  in  the  Calcutu  puigunnehs :  In 
Carraccioii'sZ.Mf^C/im,  IV.  IIS.    [Yule]  1776  A  chum  upon  me  fn  the 

ezpence  of  working  six  collaries:  Tnalt/yntph  Fewkt,  i8/s. 

collator  {=.  IL  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  collator,  or  for  collater 
(Printing  term,  not  in  dictionaries),  fr.  Eng.  collate. 

1.  one  who  confers  anything  upon  another. 

bef.  1688  Wdl-pbced  benefits  redotmd  to  the  Collator's  honour :  Frltham, 
Ktteltm,  II.  16.    [T.] 

2.  one  who  collates  or  presents  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

1736  A  mandatory  cannot  interrupt  an  ordinary  collator,  till  a  month  is  ex- 
pired from  the  day  of  presenuiion :  AvLiFfK.  [}.]  1883—8  [Pragmatic 
sanction  of  Louis  IX.  j  allows  all  prelates,  patrons,  and  ordinary  collators  of 
benefices,  the  fullest  exercise  and  unhindered  preservation  of  their  juiisdiciioiis; 
Schapf-Hbrzog,  Encyc.  RtUg.  Knnut.,  VoL  ill.  p.  sioS/a. 

3.  one  who  compares  two  versions  of  the  same  written  or 
printed  work. 

bef.  1718  To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor  or  ooUator  of  a  manuscript, 
you  would  lake  him  for  the  glory  of  letters :  Addison.    (J.] 

[Lat  collator  is  used  as  noun  of  agent  to  conferre,  meaning 
'one  who  contributes',  and  in  Late  Lat.,  'one  who  compares. 
The  word  is  not  connected  etymologically  with  conferre,  but 
with  an  unrecorded  *tldre,  connecteid  wiUi  Gk.  aorist  tX^mu, 
=*to  bear',  'suffer'.] 

coUazione,  sb. :  It :  a  collation,  repast. 

1888  a  proposal  to  change  the  hour  of  the  tahlt  d'ktU,  so  as  to  have  the 
cclUuient  at  two  o'clock:  XI X Cent.,  Sept.,  p.  499. 

coUeagne  {j.  it),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  colligue:  a  partner  in 
any  office  or  employment;  hence,  an  associate,  a  fellow. 


bef.  1647    Doctor  Sampson,  our  colcse 

L  II.  No.  cxxiL  p.  16  (1846).  1679   bu  colleague 

North,  'fr.  Plutank,  p.  779  (i6n).        1690  during  the  time  that  Lidnitu  his 


:  _In  Ellis'  Orif.  LtM.,  vA  %a., 
his  colleague  and  fellow  Tribune: 


l.*U€ftu  in  the  fcmpiic  reigned :  L.  Lloyd,  Canunt  of  Tom,  p.  6is.  1696 

If  ante  faulte  were  founde  with  that  service,  suerlye  it  was  neytner  my  colleagues 
nor  my  iaulte:  R.  Bkalb,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  jrd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  Na  ccccxli 
p.  117  (1846).  1600  one  of  their  collegues:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  iv. 
167.    _    1606  bauing  a  collegue  ready  at  his  beck  to  agree  &  consent  with 


Tr.  Snti.,  p.  7.  16U  the  ease  she  had  from  her  visible  and  sensuous 
colleague  the  body:  Milton,  A^/Smw.  «<»  Eng.,  Bk,  i.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  a  (1806). 
1686  His  CoUegues :  Acct.  Ptntc.  ofPnUtt.  in  Fruncc,  p.  »6.  1694  He 

had  been... my  colleague  in  the  commission  of  the  Privy  SoU:  Em.TN,  Diary, 
VoL  11.  p.  343  (187s).  bef  1788  the  Jesuits  and  their  Collegues :  R.  North, 
Examm,  I.  1.  i,  p  15  (1740). 

collect  {-  J.),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  collecter,=' to  collect 
money'. 

I.  trans. :  i.    to  get  together,  to  bring  together. 

1668  Actes  and  Honumentes...  Faithfully  gathered  and  collected :  Foxk, 
Title.  1699  Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent :  Shaks.,  Hen.  K,  iv.  i,  304. 
1699  I  can  by  the  contrarie,  coUecte  nothing  of  your  patent :  Lett,  of  Elit.  &• 
yot.,  p.  i3o(Caind.Soc.,  1849).  1666  some  were  appointed  to  collect  all  the 
technical  words:  Evblvn, C«rmir>.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  160(1873). 

I.  I  a.    to  bring  together  (mentally),  to  add  together. 

bef.  1704  Let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  he  pleases: 
LocxK.    [J.) 

1.  2.  to  infer,  to  deduce  from  several  observations  brought 
together  mentally. 

1698  The  reverent  care  I  bear  onto  my  lord  |  Made  me  collect  these  dangers 
in  the  dukei  Shaiu.,  //  Hen.  VI,,  UL  i,  35. 

I.  3.  (with  reflexive  pronoun,  or  pass.)  to  recover  one's 
self,  to  bring  one's  self  out  of  a  state  of  reverie,  distraction, 
or  any  temporary  aberration,  into  a  state  of  self-possession ; 
cf.  the  slang  'to  pull  one's  self  together'. 


1610  Be  collected:  |  No  men  amaaement:  Shaks..  Temf.,  L  a,  13.      1611 
1  did  in  time  collect  myself  and  thought;  —  Wint.  Tale,  UL  3,  38. 

11.  intr.:  i.    to  assemble,  to  come  together. 
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II.  2.    to  infer. 

164T  How  great  the  foice  of  efroneous  periuasioD  is,  <re  nuy  coUeet  from 
our  Saviour's  iwemonition  to  his  disciples :  Dfcaf  ^ Fitly.    [J.] 

*edIl«etA]i0at  sb.  neut.  pi. :  Lat :  collected  notes,  collected 
worics.  First  applied  to  the  collected  works  of  the  gram- 
marian Julius  Solinus,  3  c. 

MM  tUs  ooUectanea  najr  be  formed  into  a  bio-UbliiMraphical  and  critiad 
Bccooat:  SouThbt,  Lttt.,  Vol  ii.  p.  i6*  (i8s6).  188B  Mr.  Stack  himself 

is...pre|>arinE  from  his  rich  collectanea  a  (lanunar  and  phrase-book  of  Mikir: 
^/AraMwrn,  Sept.  s6,  p.  399/s. 

,  collector  {z.  ±  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Norm.  Fr.  colUctour,  Fr. 
colUcteur,  or  fr.  Lat.  collector,  noun  of  agent  to  colligere, 
'•'to  gather  together'. 

1.  one  who  gathers  together,  a  compiler. 

ISM  the  auctoun  coUectoors  and  decUrers  of  latyn  vocables:  Palsgkavb, 
Tr.  ^<»to/M,  sig.  R  ii  s*.  1M6  the  collector  of  this  tale:  Calfhill,  yfainv. 
Trtat.  Crm,  p.  aoo(iS46).  1646  He  was  the  (reatest  Collector  or  Rhapaodist 
of  all  the  Latwes:  Sir  Th.  Bkown,  Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  viii.  p.  13  (1686X 
14S6— T  Sextus  Empiricus  was  but  a  diligent  collector  of  the. ..opinions  of  other 
phOosophers :  Evblvn,  Cmmt*.,  Vol  ill.  p.  88  (187s).  ITOt  those  judicious 
collectors  of  bright  parts,  and  flowets,  and  thtrvanda* :  Swirr,  TaU  of  a  Ttti, 
i  vii.  Wks.,  p.  79/1  (1869).  bef.  1719  Volumes  without  the  collector's  own 

reflectjons:  Addison.    (J.) 

I  a.  one  who  makes  a  collection  of  objects  of  a  certain 
class,  as  of  books,  pictures,  works  of  art,  curiosities,  old 
china. 

1645  a  frmous  collector  of  paintings  and  antiquities ;  Evbltm,  Diary,  Vol  I. 
|>.ai9(i87s). 

2.  a  person  ajkpointed  to  collect  taxes,  fees,  contributions, 
or  other  dues. 

bef.  MAT  pe  popb  ooDectoure :  J.  Russbll,  1063,  in  Babm  Bk.,  p.  18S 
(FumivaU,  1868X  MTS  he  is  chocyn  to  be  on  AT  die  colectottrs  of  the  taske  in 
Norffolk :  Patton  Letitrt,  VoL  III.  No.  ;so,  p.  81  (1874)1  ^lA  Item  pajrde 
to  the  collectun  for  the  kniyng  of  the  l]rf bt  before  leynt  mighell  iyj.  \\]d. : 
Glasscock's  Reccrtt  »/St.  Miehtult,  p.  3s  (i88s).  1M6  which  [mooeyl  was 

gathered  trie  the  buashops  guestor,  whoe  of  good  reason  was  named  the  col- 
kctoar:  Tr.  Pftrdtn  Virt"'  ^V-  Hitt.,  p.  183  (Camd.  Soc.  1846X  bef. 

IMT  If  your  Giaoe  thinke  it  so  good,  the  said  Collectors  may  first  cal  them  that 
snay  beest  spare  it :  Abp.  Wakham,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  11.  Na 
aatxt.  ^  33  (1846)1  IMS  the  Pope  and  his  collectours :  J.  Piucinctoh, 
Confut.,  stc.  C  vii  o*.  1S79  their  collectocs...that  did  leauy  and  exaa 

the  taxe:  North.  Tr.  Pltttarck,  p.  411  (i6i>V.  1800  receiued  the  particnlar 
summes  from  the  collectois  thereof:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lnfi  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  »a. 
1607  methinks  'twere  a  part  of  good  justice  to  hang  'em  at  year's«nd,  when  tney 
come  out  of  their  office,  to  the  true  terrifying  of  all  coUectors  and  sidemen ;  Hid- 
DLKTON,  Phcmix,  il  3,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  i  j8  (i88jX  1630  the  Collector  of  the 
ince:  Bkbnt,  Tr.  Soem^s  Hitt.  Cnmc  Trtnt,  Bk.  i.  p.  66  (1676). 
eceivers.  Treasurers,  Collectors :  MederaU,  No.  40,  sig.  Rr  a  s*. 


Pettr-nti 
1649  R< 

2  a.  at  Oxford  University,  the  title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts 
appointed  by  the  proctors  to  perform  academic  functions. 

'     16B0  junior  collector  of  the  bachelors:  Wood,  A.O.,  VoL  iv.  p.  337  (BUsa, 
i«i3X 

2  b.  the  title  of  the  chief  administrator  of  an  Indian  dis- 
trict  or  zillah  under  English  rule,  but  in  Bengal  proper  the 
title  of  an  official  who  collects  revenue.  Such  aidministra- 
tors  were  at  first  called  '  supervisors '.    [Yule] 

1773  The  Company  having  determined  to  stand  forth  as  dirtnsx,  the  Super' 
visors  should  now  be  designated  Collectors:  Rtgul.  t/ Mmy  \^  177a.  rVnle] 
1799  Vou  will  be  so  kind  as  to  communicate  as  soon  as  possible  with  Captain 
Munro,  the  collector  of  Canara,  by  means  of  the  post  at  Hyder^ur :  Wslling. 
'58).  1S48  such  a  magnificent  personage 
rHACKBiiAT,  Van.  Fair,  ch.  iv.    [Yule] 


TON,  duM.  Detp.,  VoL  i.  p.  ws  (1858). 
as  the  Collector  of  Boggleywallah :  Tha( 


3.  an  apparatus  or  machine  for  collecting,  anything  which 
has  the  function  or  property  of  collecting,  as  the  system  of 
hairs  on  the  style  of  certain  flowers. 

1801  the  electroplionis...is  a  collector  of  electridty  from  the  surrounding 
bodies:  Eneyc.  Brit.,  SuppL,  s.v.  EltcMcity,  194. 

COII6011,  sb. :  Ir.  cailin :  a  girl,  a  maid. 

1S8S  the  cauliaghs,  young  colleens,  and  men  of  the  village:  H.  Jav,  Cms- 
Mmelkt  Cfusim,  VoL  l  ch.  vi.  p.  137. 

*ooll«rettep  sb. :  Fr. :  a  collar  for  a  woman.  Partly  An- 
glicised as  collarette. 

1887  Square  lace  ctttarettt :  Stmtnir,  VoL  1.  p.  ai. 

*COllie  U-  — ),  sb. :  Sc.  fr.  Gael. :  a  country  dog ;  esp.  a 
particular  breed  of  long-haired  dogs,  now  common  as  pets  in 
England,  but  originally  Scotch  shepherd's  dogs. 

1814  a  relay  of  cun,  called  ctUitt,  whose  duty  it  was  to  chase  the  chtvamx 
Jf/ettt... from  one  hamlet  to  another:  Scott,  IVav.,  p.  91. 

ooUlne,  sb. :  Fr. :  small  hill,  hillock. 

1604  It  has  also  a.. .watered  park  (iill  of  fine  ceOiiut  and  ponds :  Etbltn, 
niary,  VoL  I.  p.  330(1871). 

colliseum,  coUosseum:  Lat    See  colooBeiun. 


COLON 

coUoeator  (J.--!-  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  collocutor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  collogui^'^'xo  converse':  one  who  takes 
part  in  a  colloquy,  dialogue,  or  conversation.    ' 

1690  the  diSerent  opinions  of  the  Collocutois:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Scavit  Hill, 
Caunc.  Tnml,  Bk.  I.  p.  90(1676). 

coUddion,  eoUOdinm,  sb.i  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  loaXXMtit, 
■■'glue-like':  a  liquid  made  from  gun-cotton  with  ether  and 
alcohol,  which  dries  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  leaving  a 
thin  transparent  film;  first  prepared  1847  or  1848  by  May- 
nard,  Boston,  U.S.^  for  surgical  purposes ;  applied  to  photo- 
graphy by  Archer  in  185a  See  Chemist,  .New  Ser.,  VoL  11. 
No.  19,  p.  257,  Mar.,  1851. 

coUonel:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  eolond. 

collonye:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  colony. 

colloquintida:  Late  Lat    See  cologtilnWda, 

colloiinitun,  //.  CoUoavia,  sb. :  Lat :  conversation,  con- 
ference, discourse. 

16S4  In  serious  discourse  our  Southeme  Indiam  use  seldome  any  short 
CoUefuiutiu,  but  speake  their  minds  at  large :  W.  Wood,  Ntw  Enflaa^t  Prtf,, 
p.  99.  1663  I  desired  the  more  to  see  it,  because  of  some  descriptioa  which 

Erasmus  hath  made  of  It  in  that  Colkxiuium  entituled.  Ptrtgrimatw  rtligimi* 
trro:  J.  Grbbnhalch,  in  Ellis'  Oryt.  LtIL,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  No.  dxiv.  p.  aoa 
(1846).  1760  "  You  aie  a  cheating  Fellow,  and  keep  false  Books,"  S|M>ke  of  a 
Draper,  but  not  laid  with  a  CoUoquium  of  his  Trade^and  held  not  actionable : 
GiLBRRT,  Cams  in  Lam  A*  Sftaly,  p.  S46.  U83  the  many  disputations, 

conferences,  and  colloquia  which  were  held  in  Germany  during  the  period  of  the 
Reformation :  ScHArr-HBRZOC,  Emcyc.  Rtlif.  Ktuml.,  VoL  1.  p.  vfilx. 

colluTidB,  sb. :  Lat :  a  collection  of  refuse  or  filth. 

1664—6  that  Egyptian... who  said  that  both  Jews  and  Christiaiis  were  a  col- 
luvies  of  most  base  and  beastly  people :  J.  TRAPr,  Com.  Old  Ttst. ,  VoL  i.  p.  24a 
(1867).  bef.  1744  the  coUuvits,  and  sink  01  human  greatness,  at  Windtar : 

Pope,  W*!.,  VoL  viiLp.  i77(«7S«).    (JodrellJ 

oollyrinin,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  KoXXi;^Mor,= 'poultice',  'eye- 
salve',  'very  fine  day'. 

I.  eye-salve.  Early  Anglicised  as  eolirie,  colUrie,  col- 
lyrte. 

abt.  1400  colhie,  collerie :  Wydiffite  BH>U,  Rev.,  til  18.  1641  Syxlely  is 
put  coUrium  for  the  tednes  and  y*  teares :  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydds  Qussl. ,  6*c., 
-=T.yji>«.  184S  make  s -"• -- -  "     " 

II  thie  place  be  muadiftred : 


sig.  y'jV.  1S4S  make  a  collyrie  accordynge  to  arte,  whyche  ye  muste  vse 

tyll  the  place  be  muadiftred :  Traheron,  Tr.   Vigdt  Ckirurg.,  foL  liv  r»/i. 
1056  I  beseech  you  to  take  CtiA^iColfyrium  and  e^e-salve  to  anoint  your  eyes. 


that  you  may  see  what  you  do:  Bradpord,  ffVi/uwi,  p.  443  (Parker 

1848).       1561   if  he  bath  greate  heate  m  his  head/then  make 

lyrium :  Hollvbush,  Atotluc.AA.  9  r*.      156S  washe  the  eye  witi 

lolowing  vntyll  he  be  hesled  1  T.  Galb,  Enchirid^  foL  so  r*.  1599  Xn  ex- 


Ik.'tf3 


Bk.  a3,  ch.  7,  VoL  ii._p.  168.  —  colyrie 
1696  tinct  the  tip,  |  "The  very  tip  o  yoi 
tSasqtus  (VoL  II.),  p.  133  (i6<o)l        16' 


tbvs  I 

166S  washe  the  eye  with  this  colyrium 

-.  u^  ■i.w.u  I   , .  UA1.A,  ^neUrid,  foL  so  r*.  1599  An  ex- 

ccUeni  Collyrion,  for  ftcshe  Catatiactcs:  A.  M.,  Tr.  GaieaotKr>s  Bk.  FAyticke, 

It.         16(n.   a  good  collyrie  or  eye-salve :  Holland,  Tr.  Fliit.  ff.  H., 

ries  or  eyesalves:  ii.,  Bk,  94,  ch.  is,  p.  194. 

ipour  nose  with  this  CoUyrium:  B.  Jonsoh, 

...      1673  there  is  such  a  c»/:hT>»M  or  eve  nlw 

made  for  us,  that  we  may  with  these  very  eyes  almost  see  the  Deity:  T.  Jacomb, 
Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  373/1  (1668). 

2.  a  solid  roll  of  medicated  paste  for  introduction  into  the 
orifices  of  the  body. 

3.  an  occasional  name  of  Samian  earth  or  kaolinite. 

tSSt  a  cast  of  the  impsesdon  was  taken  in  coUyrium:  FEoitdb,  Skorl 
Siudios,  4th  Ser.,  p.  317. 

coloi(e)ro,  coloire,  coloyro:  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  caloyaor. 

colombario,//.  colombatl,  sb. :  It  fr.  Lat  colmnbariTim, 
pi.  coltimbftlia :  a  sort  of  catacomb  in  which  cinerary  urns 
are  ranged  in  holes  so  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  dovecot, 
which  is  the  original  meaning  of  columbarium,  whence  the 
Eng.  columbary,  =  'a.  pigeon-house'  (1646  Sir  Th.  Brown; 
1654—6  J.  Trapp,  Comm.,  VoL  iv.  p.  42/1,  Ed.  1867). 

1757  the  Gothic  columbarium  for  his  family:  HoR.  Walpole,  Ltlltrs, 
Vol.  III.  p.  too  (1857)1  —  The  monument. ..is  a  simple  Gothic  arch,  something 
In  the  manner  of  the  columbaria:  U.,  p,  xiS.  1880  went  to  kiok  out  for  soma 
columbaria  I  had  heard  of  out  of  the  Porta  Pia:  GrtvilU  Motmoin,  VoL  1.  ch.  J(. 
p.  374  (1875X  1885   One  of  these  kyfogma  is  built  in  the  sbape  of  a  colum- 

barium :  Atkenxum,  Nov.  aS,  p.  707/1.  1888  m  the  Via  Salaria  was  dis- 
covered a  network  of  Colomtari,  in  which  wen  no  fewer  than  7,000  inscriptions : 
St.  JamtisGat. 

•colon'  (iJ-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  K»X<»',='a  member',  'a 
clause',  also  a  Late  form  for  KoXov,~'the  large  intestine  be- 
tween the  caecum  and  the  rectum'. 

I.  a  mark  of  punctuation  used  to  denote  a  pause  in  a  sen- 
tence, greater  than  that  indicated  by  a  comma.  Originally 
in  Greek  writing  a  single  dot  in  the  position  of  the  upper  dot 
of  the  modem  colon  ' : '. 

1589  PuTTBNHAM^  Euf.  Fots.,  IL  iv.  p.  88  (1869X  1598  thine  eyes 
dartes  at  every  ooloa  hittes:  B.  Barnes,  Forth.  *-  ■«     -  -     —   - 


*•  Asrrt.,  p.  76.    IN.  &??:) 
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IMS  Lac.  Sharfut;  there  a  colon,  for  colon  »  sharp  set  oftentiiDes:  Mii>- 
BLKTON,  Mtrt  DutmUen,  iii.  «,  Wks.,  Vol  vi.  p.  4jj  {iMsX  1696  Crien, 
A  marke  of  a  sentence  not  fully  ended:  it  is  thus  made  with  two  pricks  (:)  Uius: 
COCKBRAH,  Pt.  I.  (and  Ed.X  bef.  16S7  SytlaiUt,  PtvUi,  Ctitmi,  cammtlt, 
and  the  Kke :  B.  Jonsom,  DUcov.,  p.  90  (1640). 

I  a.    metapk.  a  period  of  repose,  a  pause. 

beC  1668  Skept  I1n  Dan  Co&w,  many  Roan  of  Bliss  |  Lost  ia  a  wUe 
PamMaii:  J.  Ci.bvblamd,  1Kb,  pi  396  (1687)1 

2.  the  large  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  between  the 
eaecum  and  the  rectum,  thought  to  be  the  seat  of  the  ailment 
called  colic. 

1686  The  .V.  [gut]  is  namyd  Colon  /  &  is  grosse  full  of  holownes :  Tr.  ytrmu 
oT  Bnauwic^t  Surfrry,  ug.  B  mi  v/t.  1841    R.  Copland,  Tr.  Ci9«£>'r 

Okm/.,  Av.,  sig.  H  lii  t>«.  1643    the  gutte,  called  colon :  Tkahbron,  Tr. 

y^t^t  CUnnj.,  fol.  ccv  v'li.  1601  a  great  gut,  named  Colon ;  Hollano, 

Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  11,  ch.  37,  Vol  i.  p.  343.  1607  O  poor  shrimp  I  how 

art  thou  lallen  away  for  want  01  mouching !  O,  colon  cries  out  most  tyrannicalty ; 
Dekkbk  &  Webster,  Sir  Th.  Wyalt,  Wks.,  p.  19^1  (Dyce,  i8m1  1618 

We  are  now  got  10  hin  li.t.  man's]  colon.  Having  left  his  heart  IM  of  evil,  we 
come  to  his  madness :  T.  Aoams,  IVkt.,  Vol  1.  p.  269  (1867).  1631  The 

thick  guts  are  three,  the  Mind  gut,  colait,  and  ngJktrut:  K.  Burton,  Axat. 
Mtl.,  Pl  I,  Sec.  I,  Mem.  s.  Subs.  4,  Vol.  1.  p.  35  (1837I.  1693  to  feed  colon: 
Hassihgbr,  y.  M.,  iii.  »,  Wks.,  p.  15/1  (1839).  1688  [See  ij.  bef.  1637 
Lent?  what  cares  colon  here  for  Lent!.. .the  colon  of  a  gentleinaB...Shoii]d  be 
fiilfill'd  with  answerable  food,  |  To  sharpen  blood:  Miodlbton,  CAatte  Md.,  L 
«,  Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  38  (1885)1 

eoloa',  sb. :  Fr. :  colonist,  settler. 

1888  The  fiulun  of  France  in  Inda.China  is  partly,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed 
to  her  methods  of  administration,  and  to  the  character  of  her  e»yiinu:  AUuiutum, 
Julj  14.  P-  59/«. 

colonel  (.^  -,  as  if  kernel),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  coloml;  conmel(l), 
Eng.  fr.  Sp.  coronel:  sb. :  a  field-officer  who  ranks  next  to  a 
general,  the  chief  officer  of  a  regiment.  Some  of  the  early 
colonells  may  be  fr.  It.  colontUo.  The  word  was  formerly 
trisyllabic  (see  quoL  fr.  Milton). 

1M8  oertea  of  the  worthiest  Almaynes  at  the  desif«  of  their  corooell,  with  a 
new  showte  eftsones  approched  and  reentrcd  the  same :  T.  Fuhbr,  in  Ellis' 
Orir.  Ltit.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol  in.  No.  ccdxvi.  p.  107  (1846X  1663  enerye  Colonell 
wyth  his  rmment:  J.  Shuts,  Two  Camm.  (Tr.X  foL  17  f.  1878  he  was 

cotaaell  of  the  footemen :  Lift  t/Lerd  Gm,  p.  i  (Camd.  Soc.,  1847).  1678 
asoending  from  a  priuate  Souldiour  to  a  Coronel:  Diugks,  Stratiti,,  p.  79. 
1678  coIoaeU  of  a  thousand  footmen :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  jp.  347  (lita), 
—  cnkinels :  a.,  p.  470.  1681  to  attend  vppon  the  Colooell :  Garrard,  Art 
Warn,  p.  3.  1881  tooke  advantage  ofsome  imkyndiies  past  betwixt  the 

Rovemor  of  Roan  and  one  of  his  collooells :  Comingsbv,  Si^;t  tfRtutn,  Camden 
Misc.,  Vol.  I.  p.  35  (1847).  1688  ColtmtO  tr  Caranell,  a  french  word,  is  the 
commander  of  a  regiment  of  ceruine  companies  of  souldiers:  R.  Barrbt, 
Thttr.  0/  Warrtt,  lable.  1688  Ctlmtlbi.a.  coronell  of  a  regiment :  Florio. 
1688  Lleutenant-.C>*p«/tf  to  the  r^ment :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Mom  in  his  Hum., 
iii.  5,  Wks.,  p.  39  (1616).  1601  a  Tribune  Militarie  or  Colonell :  Holland, 

Tr.  PHh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  34,  ch.  3,  Vol.  ii.  p.  488.  —  diven  coronels  and  centurions : 
i>.,  Bk.  aa,  ch.  33,  p.  133.  1604   m  Colkmetl  er  Maestro  del  Camno : 

T.  DiccBs,  Fcurt  Parad.,l.  p.  8.  —  Captaioes  and  Cotnnell :  *(.,  p.  9.  1611 
Ctlmuul,  A  Colonell,  or  Coronell ;  the  Commaunder  of  a  Regiment :  Cotgr. 
1617  Ctmul,  a  Coronal,  or  Colond,  or  Coronel:  Minsheu,  Gtadeinie  Ttrngutt. 
bet  1674  Captain  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms:  Milton,  Son,,  viii.  i. 

*eol(maade  (—  _  i!),sb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  colonnade :  a  range  of 
columns ;  also,  metapk.  a  row  of  columnar  objects,  such  as 
tall  straight  trees ;  a  covered  area  the  roof  of  which  is  sup- 
I>orted  by  columns  bearing  straight  architraves,  instead  of 
the  arches  of  an  arcade  (g.  v.). 

1718  for  you  iny  Colonades  extend  their  wings:  Pops,  )Vk*.,  VoL  vii.  p.  340 
('757X  1^.  1^8  Hera  circling  colonnades  the  ground  inclose,  |  And  here 
the  marble  statues  breathe  in  rows:  Addison.  [J.]  1788  Chahbbrs,  CfcL 
1771  porticos,  cobnnades,  and  rotundas :  Sholijitt,  HuuM,  CL,  p.  j$/i  (iWaX 
177B  a  terrace-wall  with  a  square  area  and  vesti^  of  a  colonnade :  R.  Chani>. 
LBR,  Trmi.  Alia  Miiur,  p.  aoi.  1786  Not  distant  &r,  a  length  of  colonnade 
(of  trees) J  Invites  us:  Oiwpbr,  Tatk,  i.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  10  (iSoSX  1806 
Bcmini  iiUed  up  with  apartments  the  grand  colonnade  which  remamed  of  the 
Baailica  of  Antoninus:  J.  Dallawav,  Obt.  Enf.  Archil.,  p.  131. 

Cidony  (-i  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  colome. 

I.  a  number  of  persons  sent  out  from  a  country  to  make 
a  settlement  in  another  land,  remaining  under  the  rule  of  the 
state  which  they  have  left  In  ancient  times,  many  Greek 
colonies  were  independent  of  their  mother-city  or  metro- 
polis ;  while  the  colonies  {coldniae)  of  Rome  were  of  sundry 
classes,  all  subordinate  to  the  Roman  state,  and  many  of 
them  in  Italy  itself. 

1646  the  Danes,  beinge  expelled  from  thence.. .the  Romainc  colonic  was  seme 
ther:  Tr.  Pcljdirt  Vtrgitc  Eng.  Hiti.,  Vcd.  t.  p.  196  (Camd.  Soc,  1846). 
1666  so  named  in  respecte  of  the  greater  citie  of  that  name  from  whense  was 
hrowght  the  lirste  colonie  of  the  lesse  dtie:  R.  Edbm,  Dtcada,  Sect.  iv.  9.  313 
(1885);  1688  all  Spayne  was  lirat  conquered  by  the  Roraains,  and  filled  with 

oolonyes  Irom  them :  Spbn.s..  SttUe  Irtl.,  Wks.,  p.  637/9  (1883);  —  Heary  the 
second. ..settled  such  a  strong  colonye  therin,  as  never  since  cou1d...be  rooted 
oat :  ib.j  p.  639/3.  1608  tooii  towards  the  fetching  home  of  the  Collonye : 

Capt.  ).  Smith,  Ifib.,  p.  Ixxxv.  (1884)1  1611  Ana  from  thence  to  PhiUppi, 
which  is  the  chiefe  dtie  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  Colonie ;  BWe,  Acts, 
xvi.  IS.  1648  a  people  as  hard  of  heart  as  that  Egyptian  colony  that  went 
:  Milton,  Dnmxt,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  337  (1806),        1646  the  lower 
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Bretamt...wvn  a  (Colony  of  ffV&i  at  first :  Howbll,  Lett.,  i.  xix.  p.  39.  1691 
they  would  presently  send  him  a  Colony  of  huge  Mortals,  with  large  hats,  and 
no  Cravats,  to  inhabit  it :  Rtasem  of  Mr.  Bayt,  A*r.,  p.  34. 

2.  a  country  or  district  occupied  by  settlers  from  another 
country,  forming  a  dependency  of  the  state  to  which  the  said 
settlers  owe  allegiance. 

1678  Ihm  determined  to  make  it  a  Colonie :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  1036 
(l6laX  1673    his  Majesty's  several  plantations  and  colonies  in  the  West 

Indies:  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  86(1873).  1697   The  rising  city  which 

from  far  you  see,  |  Is  Carthage,  and  a  Trojan  colony:  Drvdbn,  Tr.  Virg.  Aon., 
1.469. 

3.  any  body  of  persons  or  living  beings,  or  of  inanimate 
objects,  which  live  or  exist  together  in  some  kind  of  asso- 
ciation. 

1693  New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends,  the  plains  to  share;  INew  colonies  of 
biids,  to  people  air :  Drvdbn,  Tr.  Ovid'c  Metam.,i.  o<.  1711  Thick  as  the 
bees,  that  with  the  spring  renew  |  Their  flow'ry  toils...  When  the  wing'd  colonies 
first  tempt  the  sky :  Popb,  Ttm/lt  rfFaau,  384,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p  63  (i7S7). 

coloplioil  (-i  -  =:\,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  KoXo^wi',='top',  'sum- 
mit' :  the  printer's  inscription  or  device  at  the  end  of  a  book, 
giving  his  name  and  generally  the  date  and  place  of  pro- 
duction, seldom  seen  in  modem  books;  in  mss.,  a  similar 
notice  by  the  scribe.  Also,  by  extension,  the  concluding 
portion  of  a  literary  work. 

1691  His  CMophon  is  how  to  resist  and  repress  atheisme:  R.  Burton,  Anal, 
Mtl.,  Pt.  X,  Sec.  f,  Mem.  a.  Subs,  a,  Vol.  11.  p.  561  (1837).  1774  Thn  are 

closed  with  the  foUowing  epilogue  and  colophon:  T.  Warton,  Hitt.  Eng,  Put,, 
ii.  a.    [T.]       1807  There  is  a  sort  of  title-page  and  colophon  knowledge— in 

one  woid,  bibliology:  Southby,  Lift,  Vol.  ill.  p.  loS  (1850) 1816  from 

title-page  to  colophon :  Scott,  Antif.,  Vol.  L  p.  xl  (1839).  1887  Dr.  Wikes 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obuin...a  copy  of  the  colophons... of  this  famous  manu* 
script:  Aihgnttum,  Apr.  16,  p.  514/3. 

Otdopbdola,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  niXo0«W<i,=' resin  from 
Colophon':  an  old  name  for  a  genus  oilplants  now  called 
Canarium,  and  for  the  gum  furnished  by  one  of  the  species. 


d  gum 
Art  Distill.,  Bk.  I.  p.  36(1651). 

coloanintida,  sb. :  Sp.  and  It :  (a)  a  name  of  the  bitter 
cucumber  or  the  colocynth,  and  of  the  purgative  obtained 
firom  the  pulp;  {b)  metapk. 

a.  1898  Trevisa,  Tr.  Barth.  Do  P.  R.,  xvii.  xl.  1886  CoDoquintida  is 
y*  apple  c^  a  lytel  tre  y*  groweth  towarde  Iherusalem  and  is  other  wyse  called 
gebflia  or  gowrde  of  Alexandry...sithe  an  vnce  of  the  inwarde  partes  of  colo- 
quyntvde:  Crete  Htrball,  ch.  IxxxiiL  1641  the  vertue...of  coUoquintida,  or 

of  elebora:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guyddt  Quott.,  A'c,  sig.  Q  t  r*.        1648  Colo- 

2uintida  is  bote  in  the  thyrde  and  drve  m  the  seconde:  'Trahbron,  Tr.  yigo't 
'hintrf.,  foL  clxxxvii  r*/a.  1868  Boyle  vour  Herbes,  your  Pouder  and 

Coloqmntida  altogether :  T.  Galb,  Antid.,  fol.  33  V.  1668  the  notes  of 
Ctlejuintida:  R.  Androsb,  Tr.  AlotMc  Socr.,  Ft.  iv.  Bk.  ii.  p  33.  1878 
Coloquintida  creepeth  with  his  branches  alongst  by  the  nound :  H.  Lytb,  Tr. 
Dodaetit  Hori.,  Bk.  111.  p.  374.  1879  The  nature  of  CoUo^intida,  to  draw 
the  worst  humours  too  it  selie :  Gosson,  Schoolo  ^Ab.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  19  (Arber). 
1679  one  leafe  of  Colloquintida,  marreth  and  spoyleth  the  whole  pot  of  porredge : 
J.  LvLV,  Eufhuot,  g.  39  (1868).  1890  Cold  Coloquintida,  and  Tetra  mad : 
Spbns.,  p.  Q'.u.  viL  53.  1604  the  food  that  to  nim  now  is  as  luscious  as 

locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida:  Shaks.,  0th.,  i.  3, 
355.  1618    sundry  herbs  as  well  Physicall  as  for  food,  turpentine,  rubarb^ 

colloquintida,  scammony,  &c:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  331  (1633).  1636 
CoUoftumtitU,  A  kind  of  wild  gourd,  it  is  often  vsed  in  Physidte:  Cockbrau, 
Pt.  1.  (snd  Ed.)L  1639  that  we  may  feed  ourselves  with  comforts  fully  without 
fear  of  bane,  or  noiscxne  jjaDgUng  <it  coloomntida  in  the  pot:  Sibbbs,  frht..  Vol. 
II.  p.  190  (1863X  1666  Carduus  Benedictus,  and  (MIoquintida :  Sir  Th. 

Ukrbbrt,  Tmv.,  p.  16  (1677). 

i.  1636  the  least  dramme  of  this  coloquintida  will  matre  the  relish  of  all  his 
sweets:  S.  Warix  Sermom,  a.  133.  bef.  1788  a  Bundle  of  Wormwood  and 

Colloquintida  gathered  out  a  cancred  Libels:  R.  North,  Examtn,  in.  ix.  3, 
p.  648  (1740X 

*eoloT,  colonr(e),  enllor  {j.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr. 
contour,  often  assimilated  to  Lat.  color. 

I.  the  property  of  bodies  and  media  which  acts  on  the 
eye  owing  to  their  various  modes  of  reflecting  or  refracting 
light,  which  is  variously  and  sensibly  decomposed  when  re- 
flected from  or  refracted  by  various  kinds  of  surface.  Mirrors 
and  mirror-like  surfaces  appear  to  reflect  light  unaltered  in 
quality.    Also  called  by  the  Old  Eng.  name  kue. 

1808  this  most  goodly  floure,  |  This  btossome  of  fresshe  coulour:  Skblton, 
Phyl.  Sfarowe,  894,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  78  (1843X  1868  a  pound<  of  Lafit 
Latuli,  spotted  like  Marble  and  somewhat  of  the  colkmre  of  Asure :  W.  Wards, 
Tr.  AUtddt  Seer.,  Pt.  l  fol.  84  ti«.  1606  it  will  looke  of  the  cokmr  of 

ordinarie  marmelade :  H.  Plat,  Delights  for  Ladies,  Recipe  31.  1684  To 

preserve  the  Colour  of  Flowers  or  Herbs,  they  should  be  dr/d  in  the  Shade : 
Evblvn,  Kat  Hori.,  p.  so6  (1739X  1667  many  precious  things  |  Of  colour 

glorious  and  efEect  so  lare :  Milton,  P.  L.,  in.  613,  p.  113  (1705).  1877  the 
colour  has  faded:  Timut,  Jan.  17.    (St] 
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I  «.  the  complexion  or  hue  of  the  face.  The  phr.  of  color 
is  sometimes  used  for '  of  dark  color '  in  reference  to  persons 
of  any  dark-skinned  race,  esp.  the  African  Negro  race. 

abt.  1360  He  cut  al  his  colour  and  Ucom  pale :  WUL  Pabrne,  88i.  abu 
1880  Aod  with  that  word  he  caughte  a  greet  Mirour  |  And  saugh  ftx  chauoged 
waj  al  hii  colour :  Chauckr,  C.  T.,  Knt.'t  Tab,  (400.  14T7  »end  me  woid 

of  hi>  color,  dedj,  and  corage  :  PaitoH  Lttttn,  Vol.  m.  No.  70a,  p.  183  (1874X 

—  colowre:  it..  No.  ^3,  p.  184.  148S  The  colours  of  hyi  face  oftyn  lymea 
was  chaunged  to  ashis  and  aaieyne  meruaylously  the  colowre  of  hys  face  wax 
reuyuyd  and  welle  shewyd:  Revtl.  Mtnk  1/ Evttham,  p.  nMbii.  1T9T  a 
variety  of  nations,  castes,  and  colours:  Wbllincton,  SttttLDaf.,  Vol.  I.  p.  as 
(tSjSX 

2.  any  particular  variety  of  appearance  depending  upon 
the  reflection  of  light,  as  white,  green,  yellow,  red,  blue, 
black;  any  definite  hue.  Sometimes  white  and  black  are 
regarded  as  being  without  color,  according  to  which  view 
only  the  results  of  various  decompositions  of  white  light  are 
colors. 

abt.  1400  Gold  and  Azure  and  oiherc  riche  Colonres:  Tr.  MautuUviUt 
Veyagt,  ch.  »u.  p.  75  (1839X  16»8  a  n>edowe...Wfaiche  Flora  depainted  with 
many  a  colour:  Hawks,  Pott,  PUt.,  sig.  A  i  r«  (1S54X  1M9  the  white 
colour  of  the  Rockea:  GaArroN,  Cknm.,  Pt.  iv.  p.  33.  1BT9  the  freshest 
colours  soonest  fade :  J.  Lvlv,  Eitphmt,  p.  34  (>868^  —  couloun  of  coun- 
tenaunce:  it.,  p.  64.  1B88  Arm.   My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and 

red.  Moik.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked  under  such  colours; 
Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  L  3,  08.  1633  the  cullers  which  are  best  after  bUck  and 

redd  are  sadd  blewes,  culler  du  roy,  or  mingled  cullers  neare  unto  that  of  culler 
due  roy:  R.  Cocks,  DUuy,  VoL  ii.  p.  311  \\Vti^ 

3.  a  pigment,  a  substance  used  for  overlaying  surfaces 
with  a  particular  hue  or  tint 

U78 — 80  No  cullors  ought  worth,  to  sett  her  cuUor  fourth:  Gab.  Harvev, 
Lttt.  Bk.,  p.  103  (1884X  bef.  ITM  When  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to 

live,  I  The  treach'rous  colours  the  (sir  art  beoay,  |  .And  all  the  height  creation 
fades  away;  Popb.     [J.] 

4.  metaph.  ornament. 

1441  uttered  with  those  native  colours  and  gnces  of  speech:  Milton,  Ch. 
GnU  Bk.  I.  Pref.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  79  (1806). 

4  a.    mttaph.  a  representation,  description,  appearance. 

IBOO  without  rethoryke,  or  colour  crafty;  Hawbs,  Patt.  Pitt,,  sig.  '  n  r» 
<>SS4X  1B88  tell  not  me  of  the  bther;  Idofear  colourablecolouis:  Shaks., 
L.  L,  L.,  iv.  a,  X56. 

4  b.  mttaph.  complexion,  character,  kind  (answering  to 
itf). 

1648  lyuely  set  forth  in  their  own  colors:  G.  JoVB,  Exf.  Dan.,  fol.  8  V. 
I6OO  boys  and  women  are  for  the  roost  part  cattle  of  mis  colour;  Shaks.,  At 
y,  L.  It,  iii  1, 435, 

4  c.  metaph.  false  show,  false  appearance,  pretence,  guise, 
disguise. 

1400  ludfer  dyd  this  harme  to  Adam  and  Eue  vnder  coloure  of  loue  and 
frendshippe:  (1:30)  Pnftr  Dyabgt,  b'c,  p.  t6o  (1871).  bef.  1B36  alGnning 
without  color  or  similation  that  nother  he,  nother  any  other  officer... shall  continew 
in  my  service :  Abp.  Warham,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  11.  No.  cxjucvii 
0.40(1846).  1638  Make  to  her  many  errandes/ Vnder  coloure  of  devocion; 

W.  Rov  &  IKK.  Bariowb,  Ritlt  me,  &*c.,  p  107  (1871).  bef.  1639  by  ennye 
and  vnder  the  colour  of  peace  he  was  sent  for:  J.  Skrlton,  fi^it..  Vol.  i.  p.  304 
(18^3).  1681   fraude  is...an  euill  disceyte,  craftely  imaginea  and  deuised, 

whicne,  under  a  colour  of  trouthe  and  simpficitie,  indomagetn  him  that  nothing 
mistrusieth :  Elvot,  dnerMimr,  Bk.  in.  ch.  iv.  VoL  11.  p.  aiT  (1880)1  1646 

talcing  unto  him. ..the  coloure  of  lAtin  speeche:  Tr.  Potyaort  VergiTt  Eng. 
Hut.,  Vol.  I.  p.  39  (Camd.  Soc.,  1846).  166T  To  forge,  to  byne,  to  flater 

and  lye,  I  Requiere  diuers  collours  with  wordes  fayre  and  slye :  Sbagrr,  945,  in 
Baieet  Bk.,  p.  331  (Fumivall,  1868).  160T    So  chanceth  me.  that  euenr 

passion  I  The  minde  hideth  by  colour  contrary,  J  With  layned  visage,  now  sao, 
nowmery:  TVMf  ^r  Jfur..  p.  37  (1870)1  16T«  he  needed  no  counterfeit  colour, 
nor  artindall  flattering  of  the  people:  North,  Tr.  PItttarch,  p.  541  (i6iaX 
1091  without  all  colour  (  Of  bue  insinuating  flattery  I  Ipluck  this  white  rose 
with  PUntagenet:  Shaks., //Tm.  K/.,  ii.  4,  34.  1691   Honest  simphcinr 

abus'd,  under  the  colour  of  Friendship :  Carvi.,  Sir  SaUman,  iii.  p.  39.  bef. 
1788  to  put  a  false  Gloss  or  false  Colour  upon  infamous  Actions :  R.  North, 
Bxamtn,  1.  ii.  3,  p  33  (1740). 

4  d.    metaph.  a  pretext,  an  excuse. 

abt  1880  that  he  waste  not  ne  mysvsse  the  }ifUs  of  god  vnder  colour  of  this 
fredom:  Hrw  Men  tmfkt  la  ttey  Prelates,  ch.  i.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  UmfriiUtd 
Emg.  Ifkt.  t/Wycti^p.  33(1880).  1460  thus  clerkes  haue  not  so  mocbe 

coloure  to  saye  yat  the  loraes  and  the  laye  people  robbe  them:  (1530)  Praftr 
Dyalege,  &^.,  p  160  (1871).  1640  consydering  that  with  better  reason  I 

moughte  haue  taken  the  name  of  Antonine,  induced  b^  colour  either  of  affinytie, 
or  els  of  equall  astate  in  the  imperial  maiestie:  Elvot,  Im,  Gfvtmetunet, 
fol.  7  v*.  1600  Vnder  cuUor  hemof,  they  took  my  books  of  Accompt:  Capt. 
J.  Smith,  Wht.,  p.  buonr.  (t884X  1494  upon  colour  of  a  plot  they  had : 
J.  ChambbrlaiMiIo  Courlb'  Timtf/fiu.  I.,  Vol.  11.  p.  4;S(i848X 

5.  a  flag,  ensign,  or  standard  (generally  used  in  pi.).  The 
phr./rar  no  colon  means  'fear  no  foe', '  fear  nothing'. 

1691  There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VI., 
iii.  3,  31,         1601  he  that  is  well  hanged  in  this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours : 

—  TV.  St.,  \.  5,  6.  1630  FraMtferg...<axix&  a  Halter  to  be  carried  near 
his  Colours,  saying,  that  with  that  he  would  hang  the  Pope;  Brbnt,  Tr.  Stasft 
Hut.  Cernu.  Trent,  Bk.  1.  p.  41  (1676)1  1689  For  certainly  those  Troops  bad 
an  intent,  |  Forthwith  to  fall  upon  our  Regiment,  |  Now  scattef'd,  and  to  seise 


our  Cokmrs  toe :  T.  Pldkket,  CItar.  Gd.  CammatuUr,  p.  4/t.  bef.  in9  An 
author  compares  a  laned  coin  to  a  uttered  coloun :  Addison.  (J.)  1748— T 
the  Confederates  made  themselves  masters  or...abaut  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ooloors,  or  standards;  Tindal,  Cmtin.  Rafiit,  Vol.  1.  p.  749/1  {tni).  1790 
the  use  of  the  national  colours  and  cockades:  Wcluhgton,  Sm**L  Det*., 
VoL  I.  p.  73  (1858X 

6.  a  distinguishing  badge  (generally  used  in  pL),  as  the 
colors  of  an  owner  of  race-horses,  of  a  priie-fighter,  or  athlete, 
of  a  club  formed  for  the  pursuit  of  any  game. 

1699  at  which  you  must  seem  to  take  as  unpardonable  oflTence,  as  if  he  had 
torn  your  mistress's  colours:  B.  JONsoN,  Ev.  Man  ant  a/  hit  Hum.,  i.  1,  Wks., 
p.  34/1  (i860). 

7.  Mus.    See  quotations. 

1896  The  third  by  colour,  when  perfect  notes  are  made  blacke,  which  notes 
are  diminished  by  the  third  pert,  by  vertue  of  the  colour;  Pathway  te  Mut., 
sig.  Diiio*.  VSm  PhL  Wbatu  imftrfectianl  Ma.  It  it  tht  taking  mam 
a/tht  third  fart  a/ a  ttrftct  naUt  vmJue,  and  is  deoe  three  maner  of  wayes.  By 
matt,  rett,  ar  ct<iSE^:...lmpeifection  by  conllor,  is  when  notes  perfect  an  prickt 
bhudce,  which  taketh  awaie  the  third  part  of  their  value;  Th.  Morlbv,  mnt., 
p.  34-  1609  CeUmr  in  this  pUce  is  nothing,  but  the  fulness  of  the  Notes: 
DoULAND,  Tr.  Ornitk.  Mitral.,  p.  56. 

8.  in  combin.  as  color-blind,  color-blindness,  color-box, 
color-man,  color-sergeant. 

Variants,  14  c— 16  c.  coloure,  15  c  colowre,  16  c  coulour, 
collourif),  coler,  16,  17  cc.  cullor,  17  c.  culler. 

'coloBsinm,  Lat;  colistam,  Mod.  Lat  fr.  It.  coUseo: 
name  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  built  at  Rome  abt  A.D. 
80^  and  applied  to  other  buildings  meant  to  resemble  the 
same.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero, 
near  which  it  was  built 


abt.  1606   there  we  sawe  Roulandes  Castell,  made  after  the  &cion  of  the 
ilyzeo  at  Rotne;  Sir  R.  Guvlpordb,  Pylgrymage,  p.  78  (ifl 
the  pete  and  olde  Colyseo  which  is  called  there  [at  Verooa]  Reyne:  ib.. 


Colyieo  at  Rome;  Sir  R.  Guvlpordb,  Pylgrymmge,  p.  78  (1851).    —  we  1 
the  grete  and  olde  Colyseo  which  is  called  there  [at  Verooa]  Reyne:  ih.,  p.  79. 
1068  the  Ainphitiatrum :  named  CoUosseum  in  Rome;  J.  Shutb,  ArMt.,  m. 


vpoa 
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iOdO  an  high  wall  made  of  such  stones,  as  are  to  be  seene  ' 

tfte  Colosso  at  Rome :  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lea't  Hiti  '_ 

Amphitheatre  was  ooromooly  called  Colosseum,  of  Strait  Colossus,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  porch  of  Serott  house :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy  (Snmm.  Mar.,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  vtiLX  P-  138s  1670  Descending  from  hence  I  went  to  the  oM  AmjUtheater, 
called  now  the  Calitaa,  because  of  a  Colossean  statue  that  stood  in  it:  R.  Lassbui, 
Vay.  ItaL,  Pt.  11.  p.  74  (1698).  178S  Built  by  Mich.  Aiwelo  out  of  Materials 
taken  from  the  Colliaeum:  Richarimon,  Statuet,  Av.,  in  Italy,  p.  139. 

'colosBiia,  pi.  colossi,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  xoXoo-o-or ,-  coIo8s(e), 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  colosse :  sb. 

I.    a  statue  of  gigantic  proportions,  esp.  the  figure  of 
Apollo  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Rhodes. 

1040   <>f  Coloases:  the  brasse  that  they  piked  out  of  that  roiwsr...these 
Calatti:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  Ital.,  foL  34  V.  1666  horryble  great  Images 

cauled  Colossi;  R.  Edbn,  Dtcadet,p.  49  (188O;  1676  the  horses  madeby 

Fideas...with  other  Callatti  Statues  Iinaf^  &  Pictures;  J.  Ti;rlbrus,  TravtHer, 
p.  36.  1690  bee  made  a  calattut  or  an  image  in  Memfhit:  L.  Lloyd,  Cantrmt 
of  Time,  p.  167.  1698  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  anaent  gaue  not  the  naturail 
proportion  to  their  huge  ttatnaet  and  calatti,  as  that  of  Rhodes,  to  the  eixle  they 
might  make  them  fit  the  eie  without  ofl'ence :  R.  Havixjckb,  Tr.  LanuUiut, 
Bk.  t.  p.  63.  —  that  mighty  Colatu  of  gold,  which  Nabnchadanatar  caiised  to 
be  made: /^  p.  X19.  1601  the  collosse  of  the  sun  which  stood  at  Rhodes; 

Holland,  Ir.  PUn.  N.  H.^  Bk.  34,  ch.  7,  VoL  11.  p  495.  1601  he  doth  be- 

stride the  narrow  world  |  Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men  |  WaOc  under  his 

huge  legs :  Shaks.,  Jul.  Caet.,  i.  3,  136.        1008  Medals,  Ascents,  Statues  and 
_    2,^^     .....  ....        


ilossus,  and  we  petty  men  |  Walk  under  his 
uus^  icBss  oi,n»^,  j m.. .._..,  i.  >,  136.  1808  Mediils,  Ascents,  Statues  and 
strange  Colosses:  J.  Svlvestbr,  Tr.  Dn  Bartat,  Magnif.,  p.  47  (1608).  1606 
Out^triding  the  Callattnt  of  the  sunne:  B.  Jonsoh,_  Matfnet,  Wks.,  p.  966 


!   (1616). 


1610  that  huge  Calattut  of  brasse... In  haght  it  was  threescore  and 


ten  cubits:  euery  finger  as  great  as  an  ordinary  statue:  Obo.  Sandys,  Trav,, 

I    p.  91  (1633)1       1630  the  Calattut  at  Khadet:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Saavi't  Hitt  Caunt. 

'    Trent,  p.  xlix.  (1676X       1643  These,  I  confess,  are  the  Colossus  and  Majestick 

I    pieces  of  her  [Nature's]  hand :  S;r  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  |  xv.  Wks.,  VoL  11. 

I    p.  ^o  (1853X  1644  a  Minerva's  head  of  brass,  and  that  of  Commodus,  to 

which  belongs  a  hand,  the  thumb  whereof  is  at  least  an  ell  long.. .but  the  rest  of 

I    the  Colosse  is  lost :  Evelyn,  Diary.  VoL  1.  p.  105  (i8soX      1600  the  Napolitan 

peeple  shold  have  erected  him  Colosso's,  and  statues  of  gold :  Howbll,  Tr. 

Girafflt  Hist.  Rev.  Ma/l^  f.  isj.         bef.  1668  You  disdaira  being  a  COloss : 

Content;  1  have  as  dimimtive  tlioaghts  of  you  as  you  please:  J.  Clbvbland, 

SVht.,  p.  07  (1687X        1666  they  [the  Saracens]  fell  upcm  Rhadet...and  amount 

other  spoils  demolished  that  Colossus  which  was  built  by  Charet  ot  Lyndau..An 

that  Isle  he  also  defaced  an  hundred  other  Colomuaes :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav., 

p.  367  (1677X  1676  others  like  Calatta't  discovering  their  ambition  ana 

naughtiness:   H.  Woollbv,  Gentltwaman't  Camfanian,  p.  38.  16S1  Or 

what  a  Spectacle  the  .^jbiMCT-^raM,  j  A  IVater-Hereulet  ButterCalatt,  |  Tnund 

up  with  all  their  sev'ral  Tavmt  af  Seer:  A.  Marvbij.,  Mite.,  p.  113.  1609 

Ijus  Colossus  of  Brass  is  yet  in  the  very  place  where  it  was  cast;  it  is  surprisingly 

E,  being  32  foot  high,  the  Foot  of  the  King  36  inches  in  length:  M.  Listbr, 
n.  ta  Parit,  p.  36.  1711  a  Woman,  who  was  but  a  Ptgmit  without  her 

Inlress,  appear'd  like  a  Calattut  upon  putting  it  on :  Sfectatar,  No.  98, 
June  33,  p.  154/1  (Morley).  1711  There  huge  Colosses  rose,  with  trophies 
crown 'd:  Pope,  Temple  0/  Fame,  i3i,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  53  (X757X  1716 
There  was  erected  near  it  a  great  Colossus  in  snow  that  had  two  laces:  Addison, 
Wht.,  VoL  IV.  p.  ^  (i8s6X  1783  In  the  Court  00  that  side  Two  /Egyptian 
kino,  Colossuses  m  To(ich.stooe:  Richardson,  Statuet,  Av.,  in  Italy,  p.  tii. 
—  The  Feet  and  a  Hand  of  a  vast  Cokissiis  of  Apollo:  ii.,  p.  114. 
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COLPACK 

2.  mttaph.  applied  to  living  persons  of  extraordinary  size, 
fortune,  or  power,  and  occasionally  to  irrational  creatures 
and  inanimate  objects  of  exceptional  size. 

1605  Set.  Why  then  you  giue  way.  Dru.  Gioe  way,  Cobmat  B.  Jonsoh, 
Sf/.,  L  3,  Wlu.,  p.  373  (1616).  1606  the  world  tea  Colouiu  on  my  Drown,  J 
HtrcuUt  POIen,  here  i  Km  vUra :  J.  Day,  Ltm-Trickf,  >ig.  C  4  r*.  1618 
and  thinks  to  be  swelled  into  a  Colessiu,  over  straddling  the  world:  T.  Adams, 
Wit.,  Vol  II.  p.  14a  (iSirX  1664  But  believe  it,  the  obaervatioa  b  very 
erroneous :  for  they  are  Indeed  two  CariHlkiam,  the  one  over  the  other,  and 
albeit  in  the  upmost,  which  fomu  the  Ctma  of  this  great  Ctlait  of  Buildmg,  the 
Ctmic  lewmbles  not  the  other,  as  being  very  particular:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearft 
Parall.  ArMt.,  Pref.,  p.  5.  1678  Now  if  there  be  any  greater  Fear  than 
the  Fear  of  the  Lrviaikm,  and  Gvil  Representative,  the  whole  Structure  and 
Macbin  of  this  great  Coloss  must  needs  fu\  a-pieces:  Cudwokth,  JhUU,  Syst., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iL  p.  84.  bef.  ITSS  This  he  lays  down  for  a  Foundatioh,  whereon 
to  superstruct  a  wonderful  Colossus  of  Reproach :  R.  Nokth,  Examtn,  i.  L  8, 
p.  iB  (1740).  1890  then  may  the^  dash  down  60m  iu  pedestal  of  clay  that 
colossus  which  now  towers  above  their  unfortunate  country  in  all  the  horrible 
deformity  of  an  evil  genius:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  i,  ch.  v.  5.  170. 
bef.^  1863  a  cuirassed^  colossus  at  the  gate  of  the  Hone  Guards  can  be  considered 
a  fair  sample  of  the  British  soldier  of  the  line :  Thackeray,  Sk.  Fun.  o/NapeUon, 
p.  390(1679)1  1868  Thus  the  great  Rankerstood,aoolossusofwealthandstabiKty 
to  the  eye:  C  Rbade,  HitrdCath,  Vol.  1.  p.  335.  1886  (There  is]  incongruity 
between  the  attenuated  Hibemian-looking  giant  on  p.  39  and  the  bovine  Colossus 
00  p.  37:  Atktnttnm,  Dec.  iS,  p.  811/3. 

3.  in  combin. 

1606  stands  colossiu-wise,  waving  his  beam :  Shaks.,  TrvU,,  v.  5, 9.  1666 
and  snuxls  Cehstut  like  in  the  entrance  of  Nostre  Damt  in  Pans;  Sir  Th. 
Browk,  Pttud.  £>.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xvi.  p.  aio  (16S6).  1741  a  Court  or  Yard  for 
the  Statues,  amoog  which  were  three  CoUossus-like  by  Mynu :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr. 
Toum^crtt  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  11.  p.  106. 

colpack:  Turki.    See  calpack. 

*OOlporteiir,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  pedlar,  a  hawker.  Hence,  Eng.  col- 
portage,  the  system  or  employment  of  hawking  religious  tracts. 

1839  One  important  and  novel  feature  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year  in 
France.. .is  the  employment  of  colporteurs:  33^  Ann,  Rep,  Anur,  Btb,  Sec,, 
p.  s^-        1660   AthtMnm,  Jan.  30,  p.  167/3. 

columbarium:  Lat.    See  colombaiio. 

columbuck:  Sp.    See  calambac. 

colza  (-i  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  colsa{t) :  cabbage-seed,  esp.  of 
the  oil-bearing  variety  of  Brassica  Na^us,  a  species  of  cab- 
bage, the  seeds  of  which  yield  colza-oil,  used  for  lamps. 

1835  the  colsat  or  colia,  or  rape  of  the  continent,  the  most  valuable  plant  to 
cultivate  for  oil :  Loudon,  Bncjtc.  Agric.  %  nia. 

*c6ma,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  K«;<a,='deep  sleep',  'ex- 
treme torpor' :  an  extreme  torpor  from  which  a  person  can- 
not be  roused.  A  symptom  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
brain  in  which  the  cerebral  functions  are  suspended. 

1696  Philups,  WtrU  »/  WonU.  1819  last  ni^t^  at  Alexandiia,  he 

fell  into  a  coma,  and  never  wMce  again :  T.  Horn,  j4«Mr/.,  VoL  IIL  ch.  «v.  p.  36$ 
(1830X        1863  apoplectic  coma:  C.  Reade,  Hard  Cat*,  VoL  11.  p.  107. 

comaJidatore,  commandadore,  sb. :  It. :  commander,  ser- 
geant. 

1606  .^<>'  P.  He's  I  A  Commandadore,  Per.  What !  a  common  Serjeant ! 
B.  loNSON,  Vitf.,  iv.  s,  Wks.,  p.  495(1616). 

combarband :  Anglo-Ind.    See  cnininerbniid. 
*COmbat  (z .-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp. combate,  and  Fr.  combat. 

1.  a  duel,  a  formal  fight  between  two  persons;  Leg.  a 
judicial  trial  by  battle;  an  engagement  in  which  the  force  on 
both  sides  is  small. 

1546  the  women  stoode  bie  in  cartes  and  waggons  to  beehoulde  the  combate : 
Tr.  Potydmt  VergitsEHg,  Hut, ,  Vol.  I.  p.  73  (1846J  1663  so  behaued  him  selfe  in 
the  combatte  that  in  the  ende  be  obtained  y«  vtctorie:  I.  Shute,  Tvjo  Comm. 
(Tr.),  iL  fol  3  »».  1679  challenged  the  combate  of  him :  North,  Tr.  Pin- 

tarcA,  p.  304  (1613I  1588    Do  you  not  see  Pompey  is  uncasitie  for  the 

combat:  SHAKS.,  L.  L,  L„  v,  3,  708.  1589    It  grewe  to  single  Combate: 

W.  Warner,  AiUon't  England,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxviiL  p.  116.  in9   if  young 

matching  witli  olde,  fire  and  frost  fall  at  a  combate :  Greene,  Menaflun,  p.  38 
(1880X  1590  I  shouldjas  Hector  did  Achilles,. ..Challenge  in  combat  any  of 
you  all:  Maru>wb,  //  TamlmrL,  Wks.,  p.  59/1  (1865).  1691  desfaous 

of  that  combate,  and  his  name  sente  to  the  governor  to  acoepte  his  challenge : 
CoNlNGSBV,  Siege  0/ Rouen,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  >■  P.  39  (184^).  1594  Thus 

wanes  my  nart,  which  reason  doth  maintaine,  |  Ana  taills  mine  eye  to  combat  if 
he  darre :  Constable,  Sonnets,  6th  Dec,  No.  7  (1818).  1601  the  combate 

between  him  and  Hercules:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  H,  H.,  Bk.  5,  ch.  i,  VoL  i. 
p.  90.  1604  he  did  accept  the  particular  Comiate :  T.  DlccBS,  Fours  Parad., 
I.  p.  33.  1619  it  was  itldidally  giuen  in  cases  deseruing  death,  to  bee  tried  by 
Combatt,  the  Defendant  pleading  not  guilty,  by  giuing  the  Accuser  the  Lye: 
PuRCHAS,  Mierocosmus,  ch.  xl.  p.  381.  1667  and  at  the  Soldan's  Chair  |  Den'd 
the  best  of  Panim  Chivalry  |  To  mortal  Combat :  Milton,  P,  L,,  \.  ■jVi  (170s). 

2.  a  contest,  a  trial  of  strength  or  skill. 

1603  the  combati  at  the  Isthmieus  games:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mtr,,  pt  39. 

3.  a  mental  struggle,  agitation  of  mind. 

1611  the  noble  combat  that  'twlxt  joy  and  sorrow  was  fought  in  Paulina : 
Shaks.,  Wint.  Tale,  v.  3,  80. 
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combatant  {,-t  -  — ),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  combatant 
(pres.  part.). 

1.  sb.:  one  who  is  engaged  in  fighting,  a  champion ;  also, 
metapk.  one  who  contends  with  immaterial  weapons. 

1059   And  valient  Essex  this  bold  challenge  sent,  I  As  combatant  in  his 
great  soueraigne's  name:  Mirr.  Mag,,  p.  846.    (K-l       1591  wherein  must  re- 
^t         ,        *«     .    .  ..  .       ...         mise  the  enemie 

Come  hither, 

,.         1606  Give 

with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note... that  the  appalled  air  t  May  pierce  the  head  of  the 
great  combatant ;  —  Troil,,  iv.  5,  c.  1608  souiid  trumpets,  the  combatants 
are  mounted!  Middleton,  Family  of  Love,  iii.  6,  Wks.,  Vol  in.  p.  64(1885)1 
1658  the  Retiarie  gladiators,  the  proper  Combatants  with  the  Secutoies:  SiiR 
Th.  Brown,  Garden  o/Cyr,,  ch.  3,  p.  30  (1686).  1671  who  single  combatant  | 
Duell'd  their  annies:  Milton,  .9.  A.,  344.  1846  the  shortness  and  complete- 
ness of  the  affair  arose  from  the  comhatants  being  nearly  equal  in  numbers: 
Ford,  Handik,  Sfeun,  Pt.  il  p.  367. 

2.  adj. :  ready  to  fight,  engaged  in  fighting,  warlike. 

1683  Their  valours  are  not  yet  combatant,  {  Or  truly  antagonistic,  as  to 
fight:  B.  Jonson,  Magn.  Lady,  iu.  4,  Wks.,  y.  4sa/r  (1S60X, 

[Cotgrave  gives  combatant,  for  Mod.  Fr.  eombattant.} 

comble,  sb.:  Fr.:  consummation,  acme,  summit,  culmi- 
nating point. 

1888  Katherine's  engagement  to  HackUock  was  renrded...as  the  eomUe  of 
domestic  felicity :  Sat.  Rev, ,  VoL  55.  P-  445-  1888  and  things  were  at  their 

'  comble ':  Lady  BLOOHriBLD,  Reminise,,V<A.  11.  p.  173.  , 

combly:  Anglo-Ind.    Seecmnly. 
comboloio,  sb. :  Mod.  Gk.  ieofi^oXoyioi> :  a  rosary. 

1818  And  by  her  comboloio  lies  |  A  Konm  of  iUumined  dyes:  Byron,  Sride 
o/Atydts,  II.  V.  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  330  (1833).  1830  In  his  left  hand  he  heM 

a  string  of  small  coial  beads,  a  comboloio  which  he  hurlad  backwards  and  forwards 
during  the  visit:  J.  Galt,  Life 0/ Byron,  p.  85. 

COmbnstiUe  (i-xz-z.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  combustible: 
inflammable,  capable  of  being  burnt ;  also,  metapk.  Some- 
times used  as  sb.  in  pL 

bef.  1535  Faith  hath  alwai  good  hope  &  chaiitie  with  it,  and  cannot  but 
wodce  weU,  no  more  than  the  fire  can  be  w*  out  heate  and  light  and  bume  al 
combustible  thinges  that  it  may  touch  and  Ury  with:  Sir  T.  More,  Wki., 
p.  a<4.  tK.]  1611  CoM^w/i^fr,  Combustible,  soone  fired:  Cotcr.  1646 
Charcoals,  made  out  of  the  wood  of  oxycedar,  are  white,  because  tlieir  vapours 
are  rather  sulphureous  than  of  any  other  combustible  substance :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Pstnd,  Ef.  [J.]  1667  [./Etna's]  combusdUe  |  And  fuei'd  entrails:  Milton, 
P.  L.,  \.  333. £•  <3(>705X  >>«f- 1859  Arnold  was  a  combustible  character: 
W.  Irving.    fW.J 

combustion  (_  z  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  combustion. 
I.    conflagration,  buming-up. 

1611  Combustion,  A  combustion,  burning,  or  consuming  with  fire;  also,  a 
tumult:  CoTCR.  1667  Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  th'  Ethereal  Skie,  I 
With  hideous     '^      ^        ...       ••  -    . 


Milton,  P.  L„  L  46,  p.  s  (170SX 

I  a.    fiery  rage,  state  of  heat  and  excitement 

1711  I  ibund  Mrs  Vanhomrigh  all  in  coministion,  squabbling  with  her  rogue 
of  a  huidlord:  Swift,  youm,  to  Stella,  Let.  xxviii.  wks.,  p.  313/1  (1869). 

2.    tumult,  uproar,  excessive  disturbance. 

1600  dire  combustion  and  confiised  events  |  Now  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time : 
Shaks.,  Mad.,  iL  3,  63.  1694  Christendome  was  like  to  fiUl  into  a  general! 

combustion :  Earl  or  Bristol,  De/euce,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  vi.  p.  53  (1871X 
1667  to  raise  |  Dreadful  combustion  wamng,  and  disturb,  |  Though  not  destroy, 
their  happy  Native  seat :  Milton,  P,  L.,  vi.  335,  p.  318  (iTosX 

comediante,  pi.  comedlanti,  sb. :  It :  a  comedian. 

1978—80  my  lord  Ritcbes  players,  or  sum  other  freshe  starteupp  comedanties : 
Gab.  Harvey,  Lett,  Bk.,  p.  67  (1884). 

*comedletta,  sb.:  guasi-Xt.,  meant  for  dim.  of  It  cotn- 
{m)edia :  a  short  comedy,  a  light  interlude. 

1878  she  had  written...the  comedietta  of '  Much  (>>in,  much  Care':  G.  Mac- 
PHBRSOH,  Life  of  Anna  Jameson,  p.  38.  *1878  Miss  Kate  Field  plays  in 

Eyes  Right,  a  comedietta :  Lloyd's  IVkly.,  May  10,  p.  5/3.    [St.]  1883 

A  comedietta  entitled  Dearest  Mamma;  Standard,  Jan.  10,  p.  3. 

comedy  (jl  =.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  coitUdie:  (<t)  a  humorous 
play  in  which  the  vices  or  follies  of  mankind,  or  peculiar 
types  of  character,  are  held  up  to  ridicule ;  also,  a  performance 
of^  such  a  play ;  also,  {b)  metapk.  an  amusing  or  ridiculous 
course  of  action  or  series  of  circumstances  in  real  life;  also, 
(jc)  colUct.  the  spirit  or  style  belonging  to  such  plays,  as  in 
the  phrases,  Italian-comedy,  the  true  spirit  of  comedy.  There 
is  a  casual  use  of  commedy  to  translate  the  Lat  comcedia, 
explained  in  Trevisa's  Tr.  HigdetCs  Polyckron.,  VoL  I.  p.  315 
(1865).  Comedies  (bef  1447  J.  Russell,  510,  in  Babees  Bk., 
p.  ICO,  Ed.  FumivaU,  1868),- meaning  some  kind  of  cooked 
food,  is  probably  quite  distinct 

«.  1509  And  some  other  wrote  Comedyes  with  great  libertye  of  speche: 
which  Comedies  we  cal  Interludes:  Jas.  Lochbr,  in  Barclay's  Sli^  oJ^Fools, 
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Vol  L  p.  6  (1874).  '  abt.  1890  Plautus,  that  wrote  full  many  a  comody: 
J.  Skblton,  Carl.  »/Lattr.,jU.  Wks.,  Vol  1.  p,  376(1843).  1840  The 

approved  Tables.. .comedies  of  Hautus;  Palsgravb,  Tr.  Aeffiastut,  tkg.  B  iii  r'. 
IMS  teache  their  children  worldly  learning,  and  make  them  to  leade  Comedes: 
J,  Ptijcincton,  Cenflit.,  sig.  K  li  v*.  IBTS— 80  Here  is  righte  a  newe 

comedve  for  him  that  wen  deliKhtid  with  overthwaxte  and  contrary  Snppoaes ; 
Gab.  Harvbv,  Lttt.  Bk.,  p.  86  (1884).  1879  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies : 

NoKTH,  Tr.  Philarck,  p.  688  (161s).  1886  After  the  time  of  Homer,  there 
began  the  first  Comedy  wryters;  W.  Webbe,  Ditcouru  ofEiur.  Poet.^  in  Hasle- 
vooi'i  Bnr.  PmU  &•  Po€t3i,\o\.  ii.p.  19(1815).  1888  liJte  a  Christmas  comedy: 
Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  3,  463.  1603  the  Comedies:  J.  Svlvkstbr,  Tr.  Dh 

BariaSf  p.  187  (1608X  1690  into  that  credence,  or  rather  into  that  Comedy: 

Brbnt,  Tr.  Stm/s  Hitt.  Ceuitc.  Trtnt,  p.  xvii.  (1676X  1645  acting  comedies 
on  a  sta^  placed  on  a  cart;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  180  (1879).  1679 

I  entertained  the  Maids  of  Honour  at  a  comedy  this  aftenioon:  ii..  Vol.  11.  p.  83. 
^.     1870  "You  must  excuse  Mr.  Little,  sir,"  said  Bayne.    "He  is  a  stranger, 
and  doesn't  know  the  comedy.    Perhaps  you  will  oblige  us  with  a  note  where  we 
can  find  them":  C  Rbadb,  Pmt  ymrstffin  kit  Plact,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  273(1888). 

comendador:  Sp.    See  commendador. 

comOBtible  (—  -^  —  — ),  adj^  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
comestible :  eatable,  in  pi.  eatables,  victuals,  viands. 

1883  Albeit  some  herbes  are  most  comestible,  and  do  lasse  hame  vnto 
nature,  &  moderately  vsid  maketh  metely  good  blud :  Elvot,  Catt.  HtUkt, 
Bk.  IL  ch.  zv.    [R.]         1611  CnuxHbU,  Comestible,  eatable,  fit  to  be*  eaten: 

COTGR. 

ComiM,  ib. :  Fr. :  small  party,  party  of  intimate  friends. 

1848  She  sang  after  dinner  to  a  very  little  etmiU:  Thacxexay,  Van.  Fair, 
Vol.  n.  ch.  xvi.  p.  163  (1S79). 

(Mmitlnm,  //.  comitia,  sb. :  Lat.  Anglicised  by  Holland, 
once  at  least,  as  cornice. 

1.  the  place  near  the  forum  in  Ancient  Rome  where  the 
citizens  assembled  by  their  curiae  to  vote ;  hence,  other  places 
of  assembly. 

1879  the  place  called  at  this  day  Comitiom:  North,  Tr.  Phttartk,  p.  35 
(1613).  VtSfi  their  C«MttrM,  i*.  Comrts,  and  Lietes  of  Election:  Holland,  Tr. 
Liny,  Bk.  ill.  p;  114.  1606  besides  the  Comitium,  the  Market  place,  and 

sutelie  Halls  of  lustice,  hee  beautified  the  Capitolt  also :  —  Tr.  Suet.,  p.  4. 

2.  in  pi.  comitia,  an  assembly  of  the  Ancient  Romans  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  magistrate ;  hence,  an  election ; 
and,  with  reference  to  more  modem  times,  a  meeting,  an 
assembly. 

1685  a  Ctmttia  of  the  C/mttrt:  B.  Jonsoh,  Staf.  afNms,  v.  i,  Wks.,  p.  64 
(1631).  1695  many  baronesses ;  with  a  number  of  other  ladies,  and  a  great 

comitittm  of  coaches:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  CcurtA'  Timet  ef  Ckai.  /.,  VoL  1. 
p.  15(1848).  bef.  1739  I  assisted,  SepL  30,  1739,  at  the  Michaehnas  Camitia 
of  the  [Royal]  College  [of  Physicians],  at  choice  olPresident,  Censors,  and  other 
officeis:  W.  Stukeley,  in  Gent.  Mag.,  Lviix.  i.  iin/i. 

ComitiTa,  sb. :  It.  (Florio) :  a  retinue,  a  following  of  men. 

1887  It  seems  that  this cMmWm  was  but  lately  oiganiied:  CMacFarlanb, 
BamUUi  b' Rotten,  p.  115. 

comley,  comly  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  cninly. 

'"comma,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Koiifui,='a  short  clause  in  a 
period';  in  Late  Lat.,  commw^Xtic  mark  of  punctuation,  as 
m  Eng. 

1.  a  mark  dividing  a  sentence  into  clauses,  separated  by 
the  shortest  pause  reco^ised  in  punctuation.  Formerly  a 
slanting  stroke,  but  during  15,  16  cc.  the  mark  ' , '  gradually 
came  into  general  use.  Inverted  commas,  thus  before, '  or 
'*,  and  thus  after,  '  or  ",  have  replaced  the  '  pricks '  which 
used  to  mark  a  quotation.  The  beautiful  Comma  butterfly 
is  so  named  from  the  shape  of  a  white  mark  on  the  under 
side  of  its  wing. 

1884  Von  search  verie  narowly  when  you  misse  not  a  comma,  but  you  knowe 
whatnugaiorsignifieth:  WuiT«»PT,  .OrA,  p.  341.  [R.]  1889  Pvttenham, 
Eng.  Poet.,  II,  iv.  p.  88  (t86o).  16lw  t^ae.  But  a  wmmH\  a  comma  at 
woman:  Middleton,  Mere  DitaembUrt,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  433  (i88sX 
M.  1687  Syllatlet^einte,  Cdens^comnuix,  and  the  like:  B,  I0N8OM,  Ditcm., 
^  90  (X640X  1690  on  it  are  wnt  the  Psalm*  in  large  Capital  Letters,  with 
Comma's  or  Points :  M.  Lister,  Joum.  to  Paris,  p.  118.  1789  evenr  word, 
figure,  point,  and  comma  of  this  impression :  Pope,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  350  (1757). 

2.  metaph,  in  various  senses,  as  a  pause,  a  link  connecting 
two  distinct  entities,  something  quite  insignificant. 

1898  Whose  [my]  faintyng  breath  with  sighing  commaes  broken  |  Dimwes  on 
the  sentence  of  my  death  by  pawses :  B.  Barnes,  Parih.  ^  Partk.,  p.  76. 
[N.  &  Q.]  1608  I  feare  the  point  of  the  sword  will  make  a  Comma  [with  a 

play  on  the  word  '  period ']  to  your  cunning :  N.  Breton,  Mod  Lett.,  No.  36. 
\it.\  1604  peace  should  still  her  wheateo  garland  wear  |  And  stand  a  comma 
tween  their  amities :  Shaks.,  Ham.,  v.  3,  43.  1607  no  levell'd  malice  |  Infects 
one  ooouna  in  the  course  I  hcM:  —  Timen,  i.  1,  48. 

3.  a  clause. 

1671  In  the  Moresco  catalogue  of  crimes,  adultery  and  fomicatioa  are  found 
in  the  first  comma:  L,  Addison,  If.  Bartary,  p.  171. 
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4.  Mus.  the  interval  between  a  greater  and  a  lesser  tone, 
or  the  difference  between  a  C  and  me  B  sharp  next  below  it 
arrived  at  by  ascending  from  a  lower  C  by  a  progressive 
series  of  fiftfaiis,  or  by  a  progressive  series  of  thirds.  The  last 
two  commas  have  been  called  apotome  major,  and  apotome 
minor. 

1749  he  makes  great  ado  about  dividing  tones  major,  tones  minor,  dieses  and 
commas,  with  the  quantities  of  them :  R.  North,  Lives  ^  Nvrths,  Vol.  n. 
p.  310(1836).       1797  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  xii.  p.  517,  note  S. 

commandadore:  It.    See  (»mandatore. 

oommaadaat  {J.  —  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  commandant :  a 
commander,  esp.  of  a  garrison.    Partly  Anglicised, 

1764  (See  oonvarsazion*}.  1893  Perceiving  then  no  more  die  com- 
mandant I  Of  his  own  corps:  Byron,  Don  ^nan,  viii.  xxjd. 

•commando, f^. :  Afr.  Du. ir.  Sp.  comando,'='»  command': 
an  expedition  (against  native  Anicans)  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  commander. 

1888  The  missionaries  [m  South  Africa]  protested  against  the  capture  and 
enslavement  of  native  children  by  the  Dutch  commandos;  jltkemenm,  Aug.  15, 
p.  301/1. 

commark,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  comarca:  a  boundary,  border- 
land, territory. 

1619  keepeth  for  me  a  flocke  of  sheepe  in  this  Commarke :  T.  SHmLTOH,  Tr. 
Don  Quixote,  Pt.  tL  ch.  iv.  p.  35. 

«oomme  il  tuat, phr. :  Fr.,  'as  it  ought  to  be'. 

1.  adv. :  properly,  in  a  well-bred  manner. 

1786  we  are  not  dead  comme  it  foul:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  ill.  p.  8 
<i«S7)- 

2.  adj. :  well-bred,  presentable  in  society. 

1818  I  would  not  present  in  my  own  exclusive  circle  one  who  was  not  in  all 
points  comme  iifaut:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macariky,  VoL  iii.  ch.  iiL  p.  158 
(<8i9).  1836  But  all  looked  perfeOly  comme  il  faut,  and  on  the  whole  very 

select:  Lord  Beaconsfielo,  Viv.  Grey^  Bk.v.  ch.  v.  p.  187  (1881).  1898  you 
may  be  also  sure  that  the  minagt  will,  m  outward  apipeaiance  at  least,  be  quite 
comme  il/aut:  Lord  Lytton,  Peikam,  ch.  iv.  p.  10  (1859X  1841  The  air 

comme  il/aut,  the  perfect  freedo[n  from  all  gaucherie,  the  ease  of  demeanour : 
Lady  Blbssimcton,  IMer  in  France,  Vol.  i.  p.  94.  1884  she's  very  kind 

you  know,  and  all  that,  but  I  don't  think  she's  what  you  call  comnu  iijautl 
Thackeray,  Nruxomes,  VoL  i.  ch.  viL  p.  79  (1879),  1886—8  but  it  never 

can  have  been  comme  il/aut  in  any  age  or  nation  for  a  man  of  note. ..to  be  con- 
stantly asking  for  money:  Macaulav,  in  Trevelyan's  Li/t,  VuL  xi.  ch.  xiv. 
p.  459  (1878),  1878  (These  people]  are  quite  comme  il/aut:  Geo.  Eliot, 

Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  1.  ch.  L  p.  6. 

commeada,  sb.-.  Late  Lat.;  commendam,  used  as  sb., 
= <  benefice  held  in  commendam '  {q.  v.) ;  trust,  charge.  The 
form  commendo  is  prob.  fr.  It.  conunda. 

1.  a  vacant  benefice  held  in  trust  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  clerk  duly  qualified  to  bold  the  same ;  generally 
commendams  were  granted  to  bishops  to  retain  benefices 
they  had  forfeited  on  promotion ;  a  layman  might  also  hold 
the  temporalities  of  a  benefice  as  a  commendam. 

1863  dtuers  fat  benefices  and  prebendes,  which  they  kept  still  for  a  com- 
mendum:  J.  Pilkincton,  Confut.,  sig.  N  ii  ^.  1078  He  came  to  me  to 

requier  a  Pluralilie,  but  1  toldeliini  it  shoulde  be  a  Commendam  that  he  must  sue 
firste  for  at  the  Q.  bandes:  Abt.  Parker,  in  Ellis'  Or^.  Lett.,  3id  Ser.,  VoL  iv. 
Na  ccccviii.  p.  19  (1846).  1898  Comendatore,  one  that  hath  conunendocs 

put  to  his  charge :  r  lorio.  1616  his  Commendiuns  of  the  orders  of...  Alcana 

tara^  and  S.  yames:  Johnson,  Trav.,  p.  350.  1617  the  Lord  Hobitft, 

ai]gumg  in  the  exchequer  chamber  in  the  matter  of  cvmxK/i«^l«w... was  so  ravished 
with  the  argument:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  and  Times  0/  Jos.  /.,  VoL  11. 
p.  19  (1848).  1690  But  to  finde  a  colourable  way  to  put  this  in  practice,  they 
laid  hold  on  Commendaes,  a  thing  instituted  at  the  first  to  good  purpose,  but  after 
used  to  this  end  only:  Brent.  Tr.  Soav/t  Hist.  Counc.  Trent.  Blc  11.  p.  334 
(1676)1  1638  Thus  dealt  he  with  Commenda's  (deuised  for  the  good  of  the 

Chnroh,  which  was  commended  for  a  time  to  some  other  fit  Rector...) :  Purch  as, 
Pi/grims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  viii.  p.  1358.  bd*.  1670  Yet  some  suiton  were  so  im* 

portunate  to  compass  this  Deanery,  upon  his  expected  leaving,  that  he  was  put  to 
It  to  plead  bard  for  that  Commenda,  before  fie  carried  it :  J.  Hackbt,  Ai^. 
IVilbamt,  Pt.  1,  73,  p.  63  (1693).  1691  I  find  a  man  may  hold  all  tike  ceven 

deadly  sins  in  Commendam  with  a  Saintship :  Reasons  t/^Mr.  Bays,  ^c,  Pref., 
sig.  K  *ro.  1706  which  he  held  before  his  promotion  by  a  coamteiidam: 
Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Time,  VoL  iii.  p.  35o(i8i8X 

2.  metaph. 

bef.  1688  But  when  the  Twin  crys  halves,  she  quits  the  fint,  (  Nature's 
..^mmendam  must  be  likewiu  Nuist:  J.  Clbvblamd,  Wks.,  ii.  p.  »  (1687X 
1766  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pitt  stays  at  home,  and  holds  the  House  of  Comxnoas 


Commendam  must  be  likewiu  Nuist:  J.  Clbvblamd,  Wks.,  ii.  p.  »  (1687X 
1766  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pitt  stays  at  home,  and  holds  the  House  of  Coi 
in  {ommendam:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  IIL  p.  6a  (it57X 

commendador,  sb.:  Sp.  comendador:  knight-commander, 
lieutenant-governor.    See  comamdatore. 

1898  Don  Luis  de  Zuniga  the  grutd  Commendador d  CastiOe:  R.  Bakkbt, 
Tkeor.  </  Warres,  Bk.  v.  p  170.  1693  one  of  the  commendadots  of  Alcan- 

tarn:  Middlbtom,  Spa*.  Gifsy,  iL  r,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  141  (1885X 
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COMMENDATOR 

eommendator  (jl-zz.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  comendatore, 
=  "one  that  hath  commendoes  put  to  his  charge"  (Florio),or 
Sp.  conteiuiador,  =  'ka\^t-conaaaaditr'.  As  applied  to  a 
priest  in  Great  Britain,  commendator  is  probabW  for  (tfffi- 
meHdaioty,'='a.  secular  person  who  holds  a  benefice  in  com- 
mendam. 

IMS  To  this  baildinK  joins  tlie  house  of  the  Commendator:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  ^  iji  (1873).  1TT7  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  commendator  of 
Leon:  Robestson,  Amtrica,  Blc  lu.  Wks.,  Vol  vl  p.  300(1814). 

eommendo,  t.r/  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat.  commendare, 
«>' to  recommend':  sb.:  a  recommendation. 

18S0  By  these  commendoes  he  get*  patients :  T.  Vinnbr,  fas  Rtcta,  p.  361. 
IC.E.D.1  •      •— 

eommeiuUis,  *l.  eommeiuUM,  sb.:  Late  Lat :  one  who 
has  his  meals  at  the  same  table  with  others ;  a  fellow-boarder ; 
in  universities,  a  fellow-commoner. 

1776  Some  of  the  moths  his  enttmentalet  lemoostnted  to  liim  I  soppose, 
that  he  had  foaled  his  own  chrysalis  by  helping  to  unravel  an  intricate  web : 
Hon.  Walfolk,  Ltttm,  Vol.  vi.  p,  199(1857)^ 

«eonuiieiitator  (±-J.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  cotnmttttator, 
=  'an  interpreter',  noun  of  :^nt  to  Lat  ct>mmeuUiri,='to 
study':  an  expounder,  an  annotator. 

1611  C»mmtn1ateur,  A  commentator,  oc  commenter;  CoTCR.  _     _16S1  SO 
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many  commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons;  R.  Burton, 
_    _      .  A-    t  \titServiut  his 

'     "  .    m(  

nimble  PerfimcttnmntfJlX  some  CommfntaUrt  i   R.  WH1TI.0CK,  Zettomitt, 


Anat.  Mt^.To  Reader,  p.  90  (i8^A         1646  Serviut  his  ancient  Commen- 
tator: Sir  Th.  Brown,  PutuL  £>.,_Bk.  iv.  ch.  xtL  p.  171  (1686X         1664  the 


p.  454.  1663  thdrchiefCommentatorand  Paranhiastof the  Alctnm :  J.  Davibs, 
AmiasiMdan  TVoc.,  Bk.  vk  p.  377(1669).  I660  theCoMtnktL  Isl<*...about which 
has  been  DO  snail  dimnnce  amongst  Writers.  Some  placing  them  at  the  ..Isfrvt... 
but  the  Commentatar  upon  Horact  near  the  nUima  Tkult,  where  Ttttau  as  truly 
finds  the  Elyzian  Fields :  Sir  Th.  Hubert,  Trmi.,  p.  t  (1677X  VWk  Some  of 
the  commentalois  tells  us,  that  Uarsya  was  a  lawyer :  Addison,  ifHu.,  VoL  1. 
n.  463  (Bohn,  18S4X  1713   Our  Party-Antbors  will  also  afford  me  a  great 

Variety  of  Subjectt,  not  to  mention  Editors,  Commenlaton,  and  others:  SpKlaUr, 
No.4S7,Aug.  14,  p.  6ss/i  (Morley).  17n  some  commentatar  on  the  Soiplures: 
HoR.  WALFOLX,  LttUrt,  VoL  lit.  p.  133  (i'57X 

commtotge,  sb. :  Fr. :  gossiping.    See  commtoe. 

ISI8  to  tallc  over  in  village  commtragt  a  person  of  lady  Clancare's  rank  and 
celebrity:  Lady  Mobgan,  Fl,  Macartky,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  iiL  p.  tS7  (tSigX 

commerband:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ennunerlnuid. 

commdre, .r^. :  Fr.,  lit.  'fellow-mother':  "A  she-gossip,  or 
godmother;  a  gomme"  (Cotgr.),  a  cummer. 

1698  after  them  foUoweth  the  bryde  between  two  (bommeree,  each  in  their 
Pallwnkin,  which  b  moat  costly  made:  Tr.  J.  Veui  LimekaUn't  Vcy.,  Bk.  L 
VoL  I.  p.  196(188:).  —  the  C^ommetes  goe  up  and  sit  with  great  giavitie  in  a 
window:  it.,  p.  197. 

^eoiniiilB,  sb. :  Fr. :  clerk. 

1T44  to  pen  manifestos  worse  than  the  lowest  etmmii  that  is  lc«t  tointly  by 
two  or  three  margraves,  is  insufferable;  HoR.  Waltolb,  LtiUrt,  Vol.  i.  p.  331 
(1857)1  1768   hb  connections  at  court  are  confined  to  a  <»M«>ii,  or  derk  in 

the  secretary's  office:  Smollett,  ^nuKr^/te^,  ii  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  358(1817). 
1808  It  b  something  novel  to  hear  such  language  from  a  commit  of  that  govern- 
ment:  SJitu  Kev.,  Vol.  3,  p.  85. 

cornmia  voyagenr,  pkr.:  Fr.:  commercial  traveller. 
Sometimes  shortened  to  commis. 

1846  but  the  company  is  often  composed  of  FreiKh  and  German  ctmmit 
t/tytftntrt  who  do  not  travel  in  the  truth  or  soap  lines:  Ford,  /famtlM.  S^nin, 
Pt.  Lp.  306. 

commlsearatioa  {-i=.uz.),sb.:  En^.  fr.  Fr.  commiseration : 
compassion,  pity,  sympathy  for  the  misery  of  others. 

1688  When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most,  |  Lending  your  kind  com- 
misetation:  Shaks.,  Tit.  AmJ.,  v.  3, 93.  1698  u  a  pityfuD  commiseiatiaa 

I  could  wish  them  [rebeUs]  to  be  receaved:  SrENS.,  Slatt  IrtL,  Wks.,  p.  653/3 
(1883).  1667  her  lowly  plight. ..In  Adam  wrought  |  Commiseration :  Milton, 
P.  ZI,  X.  940.  1888  imploring  their  pity  and  commiseration :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  IL  p.  383(1873)1 

ccnniniaetstor  (_.£.-  ^  ~ ),  sb. :  Eng. :  one  who  shows  or 
feels  conmtiseration. 

bef  1683  Deaf  unto  the  thunder  of  the  laws  and  rocks  unto  the  cries  of 
charitable  commisentors :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Chritt.  Mar.,  11.  6.    (T.) 

[FroiTi  Eng.  commiserate,  or  commiseration.  Lat  *com- 
miserator  ought  to  mean  'one  who  excites  pity'.] 

^commiasaiia,  sb. :  Fr. :  commissioner,  commissary. 

179S  the  Ommisiaires  have  persisted  in  their  measure  of  shutting  the  port : 
Amer.  Stalt  Pafcrt,  VoL  L  p.  400  (1S33). 

«ooniini88aiiat {j.  =..'.-=-), sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. commissariat : 
the  service  of  providing  food  and  stores  for  troops ;  kence, 
generally,  supply  of  stores  and  provisions. 

1811  The  etmmittorint  is  well  known  to  be  of  the  very  wont ;  EJiM.  Jin., 
VoL  18,  p.  346.  1836  their  commissariat  so  miserably  supplied:  Sutaltem, 


cli.6,  p.  105(1838).  1866  Thbtupearance  of  hare  and  reindeer]  looks  ptomising 
for  our  winter  commissariat :  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Exflor,,  VoL  i.  db.  xL  p.  130. 
1888  her  foresight  in  the  commissariat  department,  Mr  exceeded  that  of  jrouth  r 
M.  E.  Bbaodon,  G»ltUn  Calf,  Vol.  il  ch.  v.  p.  165. 

*C0inilll88i(niaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  one  who  is  entrusted  with  any 
commission;  e^.  a  messenger  attached  to  a  hotel,  public 
building,  set  of  chambers,  &c. 

1641  the  commissionaires.. .are  to  dispatch  busanesse  in  the  King's  absence : 
Evelyn,  Ctmtf.,  VoL  rv.  p.  50  (1873X  1749  You  are  an  excellent  cam- 

mittitmdrt,  and  my  dutiful  thanks  attend  you  for  your  care  and  trouble;  Lord 
CHBSTSRriELO,  I^tt.,  Bk.  II.  Na  xlvii.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  353  (1777)1 
1833  he  had  lived  twelve  years  in  Paris,  a  cemMduiamurt  at  the  comer  of  the 
Palais  Royal ;  L.  Simomd,  Switttrland,  Vol.  i.  p.  484.  1836  A  lame  cam- 

miaiamairr,  such  an  one  as  is  to  be  found  at  the  gateway  of  every  hotel  in  every 
lai^ge  town  upon  the  Rhine :  Rtjl.  em  a  Ramilc  to  Gtrmany,  p.  45.  IBM  M 
b  Its  cammittieuaire,  or  odd  man :  J.  Pavn,  Canfident.  Agtnt,  cL  ziv.  p.  too. 

'commode  (_  ti),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  commode. 
\.  sb. :  t.    a  kind  of  high  head-dress,  fashionable  in  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary. 

1691  Sure  that  C«Mnii«&  wa*  made,  1'  &ith,  |  In  Days  of  Queen  Eliaaitth: 
ItUt^rtam-iytllt,  p.  xo.  1694  A  Cammed;  a  a  frame  of  Wire,  two  or  three 
Stones  high,  fitted  for  the  Head,  or  cover'd  with  TiBany,  or  other  thin  Silks: 
N.  H.,  LaJiat  Diet.,  p.  10/3.  1696  What  wou'd  I  give  f  have  ahmni  |  Vou. 
Errant  Kni^ts  a  Romp  in  a  Commode:  DTJarEV,  Dan  Qvix.,  Pc  at.  ^iL 
1711  Her  Commode  was  not  half  a  Foot  high :  Sptctafr,  No.  139,  July  38, 
p.  194/3  (Morley);  1716  she  has  contrived  to  show  her  principles  by  the 

setting  of  her  commode:  Addison,  WIu.,  VoL  iv.  p.  435(1856).  18..    the 

commode  and  all  the  pyramidaL  scaffolded  heads  had  gone  out:  C.  Reads, 
WatuUring  Heir,  ch.  i.  p.  33  (1883X 

\.  sb.:  2.    a  chest  of  drawers,  a  bureau. 

1760  cabinets,  commodes,  tables:  Hob.  Walpolb,  Z«</«>«,  VoL  lu.  p.  296 
(|8S7X  ITTl  my  French  commode :  Smollett,  Humfk.  CI,  p.  i/s  US83). 

1776  Pray  don't  let  the  eammade  be  too  much  ornamented :  In  J.  H.  Jesse  s 


1771  my  French  commode :  Smollett, 
don't  let  the  eammade  be  too  much  onu 
Gat.  Stlv^  &•  CaHttmftrmriet,  VoL  IL  p.  88  (i8St). 

L  .r^. :  3.    a  prostitute,  a  procuress. 

1768  the  mistreas  a  commode:  Foote,  EngHskmoM  in  Parii,  L    (Davies] 

L  .r^. :  4.    a  night-stooL 

IL  adj. :  convenient,  agreeable,  accommodating. 

1738  So,  sir,  am  I  not  very  commode  to  yout  Cibbbr,  Vanbrugh's  Prav. 
Hud.,  iv.    [Davies] 

«eommodore  (-i  -  ::■),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  comendador, 
3i 'knight-commander':  a  naval  officer  in  command  of  a 
small  detachment  of  vessels ;  also,  a  courtesy  title  of  the 
president  of  a  yacht  club,  and  the  senior  captain  of  a  fleet  of 
merchantships ;  also,  the  leading  vessel  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantships. 

1738  Chamsers,  CycL  1766  Commodore  Edgecumbe:  Hob.  Walpolb, 
Ltttm,  VoL  III.  p.  13  (1857).  1779  b  tnnied  into  a  commodore  of  a  cruising 
squadron:  ii.,  VoL  vil  p.  196  (1858). 

eommoigne,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  a  monk  of  the  same  convent 

1619  loffred  Abbot  of  Crowland,  with  one  Gilbert  bis  coaunoigne,  and  three 
other  monks:  ^vuatv,  Draytaiit  P^yelb.,S.  11.    (T.J 

commortha,  sb.pl.:  Welsh  cymhorthau,  pL  of  cymhorth, 
i='aid',  'succour':  contributions  exacted  from  tenants. 
Spelt  commoithes  in  Minsheu,  s.  v.  commote. 

1640  Farthermore  ye  shall  understonde  that  where  fibr  the  highe  commoditie 
and  welth  of  Wales  and  the  Marches  of  the  same,  Commortha  and  other  exaccions 
were  fordon  by  Statute:  Bp.  Vxt,  in  ElUs'  Orit.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  ill. 
Na  ccclxiL  p.  376(1846). 

commot(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Webb  cwmwd,'^*z.  division  of  a 
(»iitred'  {g.  v.):  in  Wales,  half  a  Hundred,  a  district  of 
fifty  townships. 

1636  Stat,  ri  Uttt.  Vlll.,  c.  36, 5.      1617  Minsheu,  GuiJa  iitta  Tamgim. 

(Mnunniuuxl,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  member  or  supporter  of  the  Paris 
Commune  of  187 1 ;  hence,  an  extreme  republican  who  advo- 
cates the  independence  of  communes  (see  eommnse),  a  com- 
munist 

*commiUie  (^  1),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  commune:  a  community, 
generally  used  in  reference  tb  foreign  countries. 

I.  a  municipal  district,  the  government  of  a  municipal 
district,  the  citizens  of  a  municipal  district  taken  collectively ; 
esp.  applied  to  the  smallest  administrative  divisions  of 
France.  In  the  country,  a  commune  sometimes  includes 
several  vills^s. 

1673  The  Cammwu  of  Engadina  alta  hadi  lo  great  Village*:  I.  Ray, 
yaum.LanCaunir.,f.^n.  1803  Votes  are...to  be  jgiven...befaretlw  chief 
magistnite  of  tmdi  cammune  where  the  voter  resides:  Edtn.  Eev.,  VoL  i,  p.  383. 
1837  In  the  country  each  cammima  has  one,  or  man,gardet  cktunpttrtt,  whose 
sole  business  it  b  10  detect  and  arrest  trespassen:  J.  F.  CoorsB,  Smv^,  VoL  11. 
p.  jja 
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COMMUNIBUS   ANNIS 


2.  a  revolutionary  committee  consisting  of  persons  who 
advocate  the  theory  that  every  municipal  unit  should  be  in- 
dependent, and  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  fede- 
ration only.  Such  a  committee  held  Paris  from  1789  to  1794. 
The  section  of  extreme  republicans  who  gained  temporary 
possession  of  Paris  in  187 1  was  also  called  the  Commune; 
as  also  was  their  revolution  and  the  period  of  its  duration. 

18SS  Robespierre's  present  power  in  the  conunune :  J.  W.  Crokbk.  Estajn 
Fr.  R€V,i  VI.  p.  346  (1857).  1880  a  plot  to  promote  a  social  revolution  in 

Paris.. .was,  in  Caec,  toe  inception  of  the  cammumt:  Lii.  Univ.  Knewl.,  Vol.  viii. 
p.  89. 

communibas  annls,  pkr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  common  years, 
in  average  years. 

1636  they  say  not  £90  commMmt^us  ommu,  save  the  beneAt  of  convenient 
lodginn :  J.  Hbad,  in  Cmrt  &•  Timn  o/Ckat.  I. ,  Vol.  1.  p.  ira  (1848).  166S 
every  Crown  increased  not  less  than  100.  as  PUMy  reports;  so  tnat  comrnuMthu 
tuutu,  isooooo  Crowns  came  into  his  Exchequer :  Sia  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  38  (X677X  1746  Five  thousand  tuns  of  wine  Imported  communious  anmis 

into  Ireland :  Lord  CHESTEKriEi.D,Z.//<.,  Bk.  111.  No.  Lcxvi.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  II. 
p.  546  (1777).  1769  MHut  the  loss  in  such  a  balance  mi^ht  amount  to,  cam* 

$tmmhut  oMMis,  1  would  leave  to  a  special  jury  of  sufferers  in  the  same  traffic  to 
determine:  Stsrnb,  Trist.  Shuut,  1.  x.  wks.,  p.  24(1839).  178S  The  island 
produces  cffmnnmihu  OMHUt  twenty  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar;  J.  Adams, 
Wki.,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  139  (1853).  1808  suted  by  the  managers  to  have  produced 
him  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  communibut  amMst;  Scott,  DrydtWi  Wkt.^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

communicator  (,—  SL—± _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lat  com- 
miinicitor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  commiiHicdre,='to  com- 
municate' :  one  who  or  that  which  communicates. 

bef.  1687  This  was  that  Telractys  which  is  called  Koarfwc  or  the  Universe, 
by  the  first  communicatour  of  which  mystery  both  Pythagoras  himself  and  the 
succeeding  Pythagoreans  so  religiotisly  swore :  H.  More,  AJ^.  to  Dt/.^  ch.  iv. 
(R.]         bef.  1691  R.  Bovli.    \ib.\  1807  I  have  already  propcsed  to  en- 

croach iiu^her  upon  your  space  than  the  communicator  of  an  article  m  its  nattun 
not  generally  interesting,  can  reasonably  be  allowed  to  do:  Bbrbspord,  Miaritt, 
Vol  II.  p^  189  (3th  Ed.). 

«commiiniqa6,  sb. :  Fr. :  communication,  report 

1889  The  result  amieared  in  a  long  efmmumimU  which  attracted  general 
mterest :  W.  Bbsant,  AttStrtt  &•  Cttidititia  qfMtH,  ch.  xlv.  p.  19s. 

comot :  Eng.  fr.  Welsh.    See  commote. 

compact  (—  z),  adj. :  Eng.  fr,  Fr.  compactt :  compacted, 
joined  together,  pressed  together.  The  adj.  compact,— 'con- 
federated',  'united  in  a  league',  is  a  distinct  word.  The  sb. 
compact,-=' atmctan',  'frame',  is  prob.  fr.  the  vb.  compact. 

1.  composed  (of),  compounded  (of),  consisting  (of). 

1581  Beholde  the  foure  elementes  wherof  the  body  of  man  is  compacte,  howe 
they  be  set  in  their  places  called  spbois:  Elvot,  Gmtrmtur,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  VoL  i. 
p.  4  ^1880).  —  knowe  that  thou  arte  ver«ly  a  man  oosnpacte  of  aoulc  and  body, 
and  m  that  all  other  men  be  equall  unto  the;  ib..  Bk.  ill.  ch.  iiL  Vol.  ii.  p.  aoti. 
1688  Mv  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint  nor  steel:  Shaks.,  Tit.  Ami.,  v.  3,  88. 
befi  1674  Compact  of  unctuous  vapour:  Milton.  [J.]  1694  but  of  itself  it 
bums  not  wood  or  any  compact  body:  Evelyn,  Comt^.,  Vol.  in.  p.  339  (1879). 

2.  of  closely  united  substance  or  component  parts,  solid, 
dense. 

1678 — 80  the  erthe  itselfe  mave  be  a  coinpacte  and  condensate  bodye  of 
the  grosser  and  quarrier  soite  of  tnem :  Gab.  Harvev,  L^tt.  Bk.,  p.  84  (1884). 
1643  as  it  were  in  skirmish  to  change  the  compact  order:  Milton,  Afol. 
Smict.,  MHts.,  VoL  1.  p.  an  (i8o£). 

2  a,  well-joined,  well-knit,  held  firmly  together,  containing 
much  in  a  comparatively  small  compass. 

1686  as  fayn  a  compact  townne  as  1  have  senne :  ,Leycnter  Ctrmf.,  p.  480 
(Camd.  Soc,  i844X  1611  Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a  dty  that  is  compact  to- 

gether: BitiU,  Ps.,  cxxiL  3.  abt.  1698  In  one  hand  Pan  has  a  pipe  of  seven 

reeds,  compact  with  wax  together :  Pbacham.  [J.]  1641  one  migniy  growth 
andstatureof  an  honest  man,  as  big  and  compact  in  virtue  aa  in  body:  Milton, 
R^itrm.  tH  Emg.,  Bk.  11.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  99  (1806).  1640  We  went  to  see 
the  ruins  of  the  old  haven,  so  compact  with  that  bituminous  sand  in  which  the 
materials  are  laid:  Bveltn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  i64(i87iX 

3.  Rhet.  and  Lit.  concisely  expressed,  closely  reasoned, 
compressed,  terse. 

1711  Where  a  foreign  toiwue  n  elegant,  expressive,  close,  and  compact,  we 
must  study  the  utmost  force  oiour  Uoguage :  Felton,  Disstrt.  Clou,    [L.] 

compadxe,  sd. :  Sp.,  'godfather';  S.  Amer.  Sp.,  'associate', 
♦partner'. 

1864  The  negro...set  off  akne  in  a  montaiia...in  the  dead  of  night,  to  warn 
his  "compadre"  of  the  bie  in  store  for  him :  H.  W.  Bates,  Jfat.  m  Amamu, 
dh.  vii  PL  189.  1864  If  the  compadre  with  the  machete  be  true,  the  tiger  has 
probably  two  victims  instead  of  one:  F.  Bovlb,  BortUrlamd,  p.  365. 

comp&ges,  sb.:  Lat:  a  structure,  a  composite  body,  a 
framework  of  compacted  parts.  Anglicised  in  17  c.  as  com- 
page. 

1666  Your  glass  drops,  from  which  if  the  least  portion  be  broken,  the  whole 
oompages  immediately  dissolves  and  shatters  into  dust  and  atoms :  a.  Parker, 
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Plat.  Philat.,  p.  46.     [C]  1678    And  he  supposed  this  to  be  that  which 

brought  the  Confused  Chaos  of  Omnifarious  Atoms  into  that  Orderly  Compagn 
of  the  World  that  now  is:  Cuoworth,  InttU.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  96.  bef. 
1689  The  compage  of  all  physical  truth  is  not  10  closely  jointed,  ^lut  oppositkn 
may  find  intrusion :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Chritt.  Mar.,  n.  3.  [T.]  1684  God... 
seems  to  cast  in  the  whole  created  eompagn  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  no  firm 
object  of  his  pleasure :  S.  Charnock,  n^ks.,  in  Nicbol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divimn, 
Vol.  III.  p.  4»(i865).  1698  the  whole  Camfagtt  of  this  Sublunary  World, 
and  all  the  Creatures  that  are  in  it:  J.  Ray,  Thrtt  Ditcturtet,  ill.  p.  301  (1713X 

•compa^non  de  ■vof9%^phr. :  Fr. :  travelling-companion. 

1768  do  not  one  half  of  your  gentry  go  with  a  humdrum  compagn^n  dt 
veyart  the  same  round:  Sterne,  Sentimtnt.  ymtm.,  p.  37  (i779)._  1770  I 

was  heartily  tired  of  my  comfagnon  tU  voyagr,  and  glaa  to  get  rid  of  him :  la 
I.  H.  Jesse's  Gn.  Stlwjn  A*  C<mttmf»nritt,  VoL  in.  p.  3(1889).  1818 

nis  very  ardent  admiration  for  his  compagnon  de  voyage ;  Lady  Morgan,  FL 
Mtuarthy,  VoL  l.  ch.  iv.  p.  938  (1819X  1843  her  fair  compagnon  de  voyagf, 

whose  name  was  Miss  Runt ;  Thackeray,  MiscelUtnitt,  VoL  iv.  p.  994  (i8<.7). 
1869  the  mother  of  the  amiable  curate  then  at  Tresco,  who  had  been  my  ooJy 
compagnon  de  voyage:  Once  a  Week,  Oct.  i,  p.  278/9.  1888  Colooel  Uartiii, 
my  comfagntn  at  vtfagt  from  Sonthiunpton  to  Malta:  Lord  Saltoun,  Scmft, 
VoL  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  118. 

compare  (_  ii),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  comparer.  As  early  as 
14  c.  comparison  was  used  both  as  sb.  and  vb. 

I.  trans. :  i.  to  place  objects  (mentally)  side  by  side  with 
a  view  of  observing  similarity  or  difference  of  qualities  or 
quantity,  to  express  the  result  of  such  observations.  Used 
with  direct  objects,  with  one  direct  object  and  the  prep,  vrith, 
and  absol.  The  phr.  not  to  be  compared  with  generally 
means  'very  inferior  to',  or  (less  often)  'very  superior  to'. 

1609  he  comparyd  to  imrous  Armony.  |  His  foulyashe  Bacpype  voyde  of  al 
melody :  Barclay,  Skit  o/Fotlt,  VoL  il  p.  28  (1874)^  1646  anian...iathcr 
to  be  compared  with  the  aundent  Romanes  then  with  men  of  that  age ;  Tr. 
Pofydore  Vergits  Eng.  Hitt.,  VoL  II.  p.  4  (184^).  1667  I  hard  a  herdman 
once  compare:  |  That  quite  nightes  he  luul  mo  slept;  t  And  had  mo  mery  dales 
to  spare:  |  Then  he,  which  ought  the  beastes,  be  kept:  TottePt  Mite.,  p.  199 
(1B70X  1698   Vork  is  too  far  gone  vrith  grief,  ]  Or  else  he  never  would  com* 

pare  between;  Shaks.,  Rick.  Ii.,  iL  1,  [65.  1696  Compare  our  fisces  and 

be  judge  youraelf :  —  K.  Jrkn,  i.  79.  1664  comparing  his  birth  and  edu- 

cation with  that  of  his  Cardinal  Patron ;  Evelyn,  Currrjjt.,  vol.  hi.  p.  i45(i879X 
1667  to  compare  I  Great  things  with  small:  Milton,  P.  L.,  a.  921.  1694 
Name  not  (she  cnr  d)  your  puny  Loss,  |  Compared  with  my  dire  Weepiiig<OoGs : 
Poet  Bnffoan'd,  b'c,  p.  9. 

I.  2.  to  liken,  to  note  similarity  of  one  object  to  another. 
Used  with  one  direct  object  and  prepp.  to,  unto. 

1686  Wyssdome  is  more  worth  then  precious  stones,  ft  all  y*  thioges  y*  thou 
canst  desyi^  are  not  to  be  compared  vnto  her :  Coveroalb,  BihU,  Prov.,  iii.  15. 
1667  In  faith,  me  thinke,  some  better  waies  |  On  your  behaire  might  well  be 
sought,  I  Then  to  compare  (as  ye  haue  done)  |  To  matche  the  candle  with  the 
Sonne:  Totteft  kfiee.,  p.  21  (187a).  1688  I  am  compared  to  twenty  thousand 
fairs :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  9,  37.  1694  but  when  ue  suane  tbee  I  compar'd 
withalL  I  doubtless  the  sunne  I  flattered  too  much:  Constaelb,  Sonnets,  ist 
Dec.,  Na  7  (1818)1  1696    He  that  compared  mans  bodie  to  an  boast : 

G.  Markhau,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenvik,  p.  60  (1871X  1611  who  in  the  heaven 
can  be  compared  unto  the  Lord  7  Bikl£,  Ps. ,  bcxxix.  6. 

L  3.  Gram,  to  form  from  an  adjective  of  the  positive 
degree,  an  adjective  of  the  comparative  or  superlative 
degree;  to  give  viva  voce,  or  in  writing,  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison of  any  adjective.  For  instance,  a  teacher  or  ex- 
aminer says  "Compare  much".  Answer.  "Much,  more, 
most". 

II.  intr.  to  seem  like,  to  seem  equal  to,  to  set  up  a 
claim  of  equality  or  similarity;  hence,  rarely,  to  compete,  to 
vie.    Used  with  the  prep,  with,  and  absol. 

1609  none  may  with  them  compare:  Barclay,  Skif  0/ Fools,  Vol.  11.  p.  1 

^1874).  —  This  folysahe  Marcia  with  Phebus  dyd  contende.  J  Compuynge  with 
ym  in  songe  of  Armony:  i^.,  p.  99.  1681  And  of  snche  faire  iiuicritanoe  his 
hlgluiesse  may_  compare  with  any  prince  that  euer  raiened ;  VA.\OTjGopemaMr, 
BE.  I.  ch.  xxiv.  Vol.  I.  p.  9<o  (1B80).  1667  h<^  case  with  Phebus  may 

compare:  Tot tefs  Misc.,  p.  a66(i8jo).  1690  And  with  her  beantie,  boontie 
did  oompanCj  ]  Whether  of  them  in  her  should  have  the  greater  share :  SrsNS., 
F.  Q.,  IV.  iiL  39.  1694  for  none  compares  with  mee  in  true  devotion: 

Constable,  Sonnets,  7th  Dec,  No.   10  (1818);  1697  Shall  pack-horses  I 

And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,  |  Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  nule  a-day,  | 
Compare  with  CBsara,  and  with  Cannibals,  |  And  Trojan  Greeks?  Shaks., 
//  /ten.  IV.,  iL  4,  180.  1611  a  creature  such  |  As,  to  seek  through  the  regions 
of  the  earth  |  For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing!  lu  him  that 
should  compare:  —  Cfmi.,  L  i,  22.  1646  The  inside  of  the  Palace  may 
compare  with  any  in  Italy  lor  furniture :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  197  (>872)[ 


of  the  earth  |  For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  fisilingi  In  him  that 
•     ••  -      .     •  .    .t     ,fj;,  pj^ 

_.  -  .  .         , .     ol.  I.  p.  197 

1667  new  delights,  |  As  may  compare  with  Heaven:  Milton,  P.  L.,  t.  43a. 

eompaxition  (-^  —  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  com^rition :  an 
appearance,  a  presentation  of  one's  self  to  public  view. 

1611  Com/arition,  A  compaiition ;  an  appannce,  appearing,  or  representing 
of  himselfe  to  open  view:  0>T(iR. 

compatible  (-  -t  --),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  compatible. 

I.  able  to  exist  together  in  one  organism,  system,  consti- 
tution, or  character,  consistent  with.  Formerly  used  with 
the  prep.  to. 
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COMPENDIUM 

16M  the  Ptpal  digotty  is  not  compuible  with  nich  a  quatitr:  Bsbmt,  Tr. 
Stmt's  Hut.  Cmmc.  Trtmt,  Bk.  i.  p.  40  (i67«).  bef.  1676  The  objea  of  the 
will  is  such  a  eood  u  is  compatible  to  an  intellectiial  natnre:  Hale,  Orig.  Man. 
"\.\  bef.  1745  Our  poeu  have  joined  together  sod  qualities  a*  are  by  nature 
M  pwst  compatible ;  valour  with  anger,  meekness  with  piety,  and  prudence  with 
dissimulation:  Brooms,    \ib.'\ 

2.  able  to  exist  in  association  with,  able  to  bear  with, 
capable  of  being  born  with,  suitable,  in  agreement,  mutually 
agreeable. 

bef.  1036  not  repugnant  but  oompatible:  Sir  T.  Mors,  Wks.,  p.  485.  [R.] 
lOM  C«in;^a/>fa°Vlr.compatible,suffenngorabidingoneanother:  Florid.  1611 
ComfatiiU,  Compatible,  concunable :  Cotcr. 

3.  of  a  benefice,  capable  of  being  held  with  another  by 
one  person. 

ISSO  benefices  compatible  and  incompatible:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Seavt't  Hut. 
Cnmc.  Tmt,  Bk.  vii.  p.  610  (1676). 

*coinpe]idimn,  il.  compandia,  sb. :  Lat.,  'a  saving',  'an 
abbreviating',  'a  snort  cut'. 

I.  an  abridgment  (of  anything  written  or  spoken),  a  sum- 
mary, a  concise  statement  or  account 

1689  these  men  opprest  with  greater  penurie  of  Art,  do  pound  their  capacitie 
in  barren  Compendiums :  Nashk,  in  Greene's  Mtna^um,  p.  is  (1880X  1698 
mighty  men  can  exercise  it  with  commendation,  being  as  it  were  a  compendium 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  liberal  artes:  R.  Hayoocke,  Tr.  AoMa/iiu,  Pref.,  p.  3. 
bef.  ira8  The  law  is  the  compendium  of  morality,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  com* 
pendinm  of  the  law:  Fsltham,  Raotvts,  Pt.  11.  p  905  (1806).  16S9  you 

may  see  what  kind  of  atheistkal  creatures  those  are  that  turn  off  all  with  a  cam- 
>inK/i»iR  in  religion :  SiBBis,  Wit.,\o\.  II.  p.  100(1862).  161S  Which  he 

that  studies  wisely  learns  in  a  compendium :  Sir  Th,  Brown,  Rtlig.  Mtd..  f  xv. 
Wks.,  Vol  11.  (Bohn,  iSu).  16SS  A  Compendium  of  tlie  Sublevations  and 

Turmoils  which  happen'd  in  theCity.andamoogthe  People  of  Cosensa :  How  ell. 
Ft.  11  MattaxUlul^isX.  Rev.  Napl.),  p.  4*.  1664  our  Saviours  Compendium 
^</lr  Law  jj/ doing  as  we  would  be  done  by:  R.  Whitlock,  2M<«a«M,  p.  501. 
bef.  1608  The  most  cramp'd  ComftnHium  that  the  Age  hiuh  seen,  since  all 
Learning  hath  been  almost  torn  into  Ends,  oulsnips  him  by  the  Head :  J.  Clsvb- 
LAKD,  Wks,.  p.  70  (1687X  1664  now  for  a  Comfendium.  and  to  gratify 

Ctntitmtn  with  what  is  most  effectiud,  as  well  as  easy;  let  them  always  be  pro- 
vided with  a  plentiful  Stock  of  old  A^aCr-ifioii^.. .Then  with  TImt  Parts  of  this, 
and  One  of  thc.Tanner^s  Pit  they  will  be  provided  with  an  incomparable  Com- 
fotitiou:  Evelyn,  KoL  Hort.,  p.  904  (1720)1  1660  one  Howel...has  published 
a  verv  profitable  Compendium  of  Univeisal  History ;  —  Comt^.,  Vol.  iil  p.  164 
(i87ajL  1670  'RomcMMCsomtfy  ttiUd...xkK  Compendium  of  the  World ;  the 

common  Mother  and  Nurse  of  all  Virtues :  R.  Lassbls,  ^oy,  ItaL.  Pt.  11.  p.  3 
(1698X  16S1~1703  And  in  that  compenitium  of  prayers  our  Lord  gave  us, 

be  puts  in  two  petitions  much  to  one  purpose :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks..  in  Nichol's 
Str.  Stand.  Dtvimts,  Vol.  vil.  p.  361  (1863):  1704  our  last  recourse  must  be 
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had  10  laige  indexes  and  little  compendiums:  Swirr,  Tattofa  7'MJ,ivii.  Wks., 
P-  79/t  ('869).  1786    He  studied  while  be  dress'd,  /or  true  'tis  |  He  reaxi 

Cooipendiuius,  Extracts,  Beauties:  H.  More,  Florio,  1x8,  p.  8.       1819  In  the 

j:-5 1: .^r  »«_    »x T    _1 .1 r-ii : .-  .    n 


judicious  compendium  of  Mr.  Murray,  1  observe  the  following  note  :  BowoiCH, 
MistioH  to  Askamietf  Pt.  11.  ch.  L  p.  x88.  1886  As  a  compendium  of  definite 
knowledge  unobacnred  by  the  fog  of  speculation.  Sir  W.  R.  Anson's  treatise... 
must  be  looked  upon  asstanding  out  prominently  among  recent  works:  Atifnaum, 
Sept.  as,  p.  39>/l. 

2.    metaph.  a  likeness  or  reproduction  on  a  small  scale,  a 
personification  (of  some  great  principle  or  quality). 

1619  the  Body  b  an  exptcsse  Image  and  briefe  Com^tndium  of  the  World  ; 
Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  xi.  p.  119,  1680  warTe(the  inchanted  circle  of 

death,  compendium  of  misery.  Epitome  of  mischiefe,  a  Hell  vpon  Earth):  Pur- 
chas, Pilgrims.  Vol.  I.  Bk.  l  p.  60.        1666  ThisGarden...nuiy  well  be  termed 


(patched]  Gentlewomen  exprest  a  Compendium  of  the  Creation  in  their  Front  and 
Cheeks :  H.  Woollbv,  Centletuoman's  Companion,  p.  59.  1688  the  body  of 
a  man  is  advanced  by  the  soul  joined  to  it. ..and  itself  was  the  compendium  and 
cnitome  of  the  world:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines, 
VoL  VII.  p.  xoi  (1663).  1748  his  mother,  an  excellent  lady,  a  compendium  of 
charily  and  wisdom :  R.  North,  Lives  0/ Norths,  Vol.  \.  p  170(1830).  1771 
water,  hills,  prospects  and  building  a  compendium  of  picturesque  nature :  HoR. 
Walpols,  Vertue*s  Anecd.  Paintisig,  Vol.  iv.  p.  150. 

3.    a  short  way,  a  short  cut 

1696  Compendium,  A  lauing  coune,  a  short  way:  Cockbram,  Pt.  i. 
(and  Ed.X  1689  So  that  I  am  resolv'd  for  the  future  rather  to  go  five  hundred 
ieuracs  about  than  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  accursed  Compendiunsx  R. 
L'ESTRANCE,  Tr.  Erasmus  seL  Collequ.,  p.  43. 

competentes,  .r^. :  Late  Lat. :  among  early  Christians,  a 
designation  of  catechumens  (see  catechuneniu)  sufficiently 
instructed  to  be  candidates  for  baptism  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

1668  But  to  return  to  our  Instance  of  the  Churches  Fasu  ioyn'd  with  the 
Fasu  of  the  Catechumens  or  Competentes:  Br.  Gunning,  Lent  Fast,  p.  106. 

'competitor  {z.J.::.t^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  competftor,  noun 
of  agent  to  competere,^^\.o  comi>ete':  a  rival,  a  rival  candi- 
date for  election,  in  Late  Lat.,  'a  plaintiff'. 

I.  one  who  competes  against  another  or  others,  one  who 
contends  against  oUiers  for  election  to  office  for  favor,  or  in 
a  trial  of  strength  or  skill. 

S.  D. 


1879  many  competitors  and  fellow  suiters  with  him :  North,  Tr.  Plutank, 
p.  863  (1613).  1588  Tribunes,  and  me,  a  poor  competitor:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And., 
1.  61.  1089  For  love  to  Deumira  both  Competitors  did  bring:  W.  Warner, 

Aliion's  England,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vii.  p.  37.  1098  being  chalenged  by  bis  Com- 

petitor and  enemy :  R.  Barret,  Tkeor.  <if  Warns,  Bk.  v.  p.  174.  1600  the 
other  Competitors,  that  contest  and  sund  in  suit :  Holland,  t>.  Livy,  Bk.  vi. 
p.  347.  1602  furthering,  consenting,  or  any  way  seeking  directly  or  indiiecilv 
the  aduanceiiient  of  any  one  competitor  more  then  another:  W.  Watson,  Quod. 
tiiets  o/Relig.  &*  State,  p.  152.  1607— U  it  layeth  theire  Compelitoura  and 
aemulatouis  asleepe:  Bacon,  Ess.,  xx.  p.  353  (1871).  1611  You  will  not  ihink 
what  a  number  of  competitors  stood  or  were  named,  or  what  manner  o{  men : 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  0/  Jos.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  137  (1848X  abt. 

1630  Between  these  two  Families,  there  was  (as  it  falleth  out  amongst  Great 
ones,  and  Competitors  for  favotir)  no  great  correspondende:  (1653)  R.  Naunton, 
Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  40  (1870)1  1704  all  his  compcdtoct  in  physic :  Smollett, 

Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  Iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  337  (1817)1  *1876  the  meriu  of 

those  of  their  competitors :  TiaaM,  Nov.  34.    [St.] 

2.  one  who  competes  together  with  another,  one  who 
aims  at  a  common  object  with  another,  an  associate  in  pur- 
suit of  a  scheme. 

1088  he  and  his  competitoia  in  oath  I  Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you :  Shaks., 
L.  L.  L.,  ii.  83.  1090  Then  shall  thou  be  competitor  with  me  I  And  sit  with 
Tamburlaine  in  all  his  majesty:  Marlowe,  /  Tamburl.,  Wks.,  p.  13/1  (1865). 
1606  my  competilor  |  In  top  of  all  design ;  Shaks.,  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  v.  i,  43. 

compotltrix,  sb. :  Lat :  a  female  who  competes,  a  female 
rival. 

bef.  1646  Queen  Anne,  being  now  without  competitrix  for  her  title,  thought 
herself  secure:  L.ORD  Herbert  of  Cherburv,  Hen.  VIII.    [T.] 

compilator  (-^  —  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  comptlAtor,  noun 
of  agent  to  complUlre,n'*to  plunder':  a  compiler. 

1391  I  nam  but  a  lewd  compilatctir  of  the  Ubour  of  olde  Asttolog(i]cns : 
Chaucer,  Astrol.,  p.  3  (1873X  1883  In  the  classical  field,  however,  Alcuin 

himself  was  only  a  compiUtor:  ScuArr-HBRZOC,  Encyc,  Relig.  Kntwl.,  Vol  1. 

P-  49/»- 

complication  {S  —  H  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  complication :  a 
folding  together,  an  entanglement 

1611  COTK/^&a/tm,  A  complication,  or  folding  together:  Cotgr.  bef  1660 
All  the  parts  in  complication  roll,  |  And  every  one  contributes  to  the  whole : 
Jordan,  Poems.  [T.J  1698  I  should  thmk  my  self  very  prophane...if  I 
should  call  it  a  Religion,  it  is  rather  a  Complication  of  all  the  Villanies  that  were 
ever  acted  under  the  Sun :  M.  Morcan,  Late  Victory,  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  3  c*. 

complice  {,±  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  contplice :  an  accomplice, 
a  partner,  generally  in  a  guilty  design,  work,  or  deed,  a 
confederate.  The  later  form  accomplice  seems  to  rise  from 
a  confusion  of  complice  with  accomplish,  accomplisher,  &c., 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  use  before  the  last 
quarter  of  i6c. 

1480  I  dial  make  thadmyral  to  dye,  and  al  hys  complyces :  Caxton,  Chas. 
Crete,  p.  164  (1881).  1581  that  Randall  hath  manie  com^ices:  In  Ellis' 

Orig,  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  rv.  No.  ccccxiL  p.  34  (1846X  1080  the  traitor 

Westmorland  and  his  complices  in  France  and  Scotland :  Lett,  of  Eliz.  A*  yas., 
p.  30  (Camd.  Soc.,  1849^  t  1090    Thou  com'st  from  Mortimer  and  his 

complices :  Marlowe,  Edw.  II.,  p.  304/3  (18^6).  1591    Success  unto  our 

valiantgeneial,  I  And  hapfuness  to  nis  accomplices:  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3,  9. 
1593  1^  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices:  —  //  Hen,  VI.,  v.  i,  313^     IMS 


iQ'  .  .         . 

the  deceitfull  wiles  and  illusions  of  Satan  and  his  complices  ;^  Holland,  Tr.  Plut. 
Mor.,  p.  X351.  1633    the  just  and  L^all  proceedings  vsed  against  th< 

Complices :  Repfy  to  Defence  of  Proceed,  of  Du.  agst.  Et^f  at  Amboyna,  p.  3. 


1633    the  just  and  L^all  proceedings  vsed  against  the 

defence  of  Proceed,  of  Du.  agst.  Ewf.  at  Amboyna,  p.  3. 

164^  Letters  caii  Plots  though  moulded  under  ground  |  Disclose,  and  their  fell 


complices  confound;  Howell,  Lett.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  3  r^.  1670   Baja- 

moHte  Theopoliini  his  Complices:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  343  (1698). 
bef.  1700  who.. .He  judg'd  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief:  Drvdbn.  [J.] 
bef.  1716  If  a  tongue. ..had  all  its  organs  of  speech,  and  accomplices  of  sound, 
about  it:  Spectator.    {ii.\  bef.  1733  he  and  his  Complices:  R.  North, 

Examen,  I.  il  19,  p.  40  (1740). 

compliment,  complement  (j:  _  - ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  com- 
plimento.  The  second  syllable  used  often  to  be  affected  by 
the  original  Lat  complimentum,  =  't\a.t  which  completes', 
whence  Eng.  complement. 

I.  a  ceremonial  act,  a  ceremonial  expression  of  resfiect  or 
affection.    Often  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  2. 

T  1588  al  oother  ceremonial  contplementoes  betweene  youre  lordship  and  mee : 
R.  Stanvkurst,  Tr.  Virgits  Aen.,  Ded.  Ep.,  p.  lo  (1880).  1588  a  refined 

traveller  of  Spain...  A  man  of  complements;  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  I  1,  169  1591 
some  of  ours.. .observed  the  complements  due  to  a  Dutch-fed  feaste ;  Coningsbv, 
Sitge  of  Rouen,  Camd«i  Misc.,  VoL  i.  p.  48  (1847X  1099  To  the  perfection 

of  complement  (which  is  the  Diall  of  the  thought,  and  guided  by  the  Sunne  of 
your  beauties)  are  requ'ired  these  three  specials:  the  gnomon,  the  puntilio's,  and 
the  superficies:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  ^his  Hum.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  103  (1616X 
1600  Which  espousals  bemg  performed  with  all  due  complements  accordingly: 
Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxxviii.  p.  1030.  1603  he  must  comply  with  all 

times,  comport  all  peisons  and  be  full  of  complements  in  all  things  pertaining  to 
motion :  W.  Watson,  Quodlihets  of  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  i  lo.  I6O6  This  is  a 
Soldiers  kisse :  rebukeable,  |  And  worthy  shamefull  diecke  it  were,  to  stand  |  On 
more  Mechanicke  Complement:  Shaks.,  Ant,  andCteop,,  iv.  4,  3a.  1619 

Cringes,  Orouches,  Complements,  Lookes,  Words,  Clothes,  all  new  and  strange : 
Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  IL  p.  489.  16Sl  a  letter...wherein  he  wrot  me 

much  ciunplimento :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  ft  (1883).  1648  She  (Italy) 
is  the  prime  climat  of  Complement,  which  oftentimes  puts  such  a  large  distance 
'twixt  the  tongue  and  the  heart :  Howbll,  Inttr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  4a  (1869). 
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COMPLOT 


1645  th«r...pla]r,  ling,  feign  complement:  Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  159(1873)1 
IMS  ended  wiui  a  smooch  bc'd  complement:  Fanshawc,  Pngr.  »/ Lttum,, 
104,  p.  263.        ber.  1667    I  lesve  Mertality,  and  things  below;  |  I  have  no  time 


•    ■  P-    - 
his  beloved  Dante  still  a  greater  Complement:  RichakosoNi 
!».  74.         1768  1  bave  always  obaenred,  when  there  is  as  much  tour  as  tomt 
m  a  compliment,  that  an  Enfi^hman  is  eternally  at  a  loss  within  himself  whether 


fkar.  Painting, 


in  Cbmplemenu  to  vraste:  Cowlbv,  lyia.,  VoL  1.  p.  343  07°7X  1768 

desired  the  girl  to  present  my  compliments  to  Madame  R. :  Stkknb,  SentiMunt* 
Jomm.,  Wks.,  p.  436  (1S39X 

2.  a  flattering  speech  or  act,  a  commendation. 

1609  I  urge  not  this  to  insinuate  mr  desert,  |  Or  supple  your  tried  temper 

with  soft    ■  ' ■"  ..  -    . 

Cau  itAi. 

hollow  compliments  ,  

ported  Frtnch  goods,  I  mean  Compliments,  they  are  a  Nation  full  of  CompU< 
mcnteis :  Shadwsix,  Trtu  WitUrw,  ii.  p.  33.         1716  But  RafaHI*  has  made 

kI  Dante  still  a  greater  Complement:  Richakoson,  Tht 
1768  I  bam  always  a 

iliment,  that  an 
to  take  It  or  let  it  alone:  Stbrnb,  Stntimtnt.  Jmtm.,  Wks.,  p.  401  (1839). 
1816  She  was  extremely  grati6ed  at  such  a  compliment:  J.  Aostbn,  Bmtma, 
VoL  III.  ch.  VL  p.  316  (1833X 

3.  a  present,  a  gratuity.  Only  used  in  Scotland.  [C] 
In  the  quot.  compliment  is  a  modem  change  from  comple- 
ment (^di.  i64o),='accessory'. 

(1616  you  must  furnish  me  with  compliments,  |  To  the  manner  of  Spain ;  my 
coach,  my  guatdaduennas :  B.  Jonson,  Dtv.  it  a»  An,  iii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  360/1 
<i««oX3 

eomplot  (SJ.),s6.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.A'»f/&/,='a conspiracy', 
'a  plot'.    In  Shakspeare  the  accent  is  variable. 

I.  a  conspiracy,  a  plot,  intrigue,  a  preconcerted  plan  of 
action. 

1688  The  oomplot  of  this  timeless  tragedy:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  iL  3,  365. 
1681  a  Massacrc.and  the  Comptot  written  in  ten  sheets  of  Paper;  Reiig, 
1698  Iney  did  this  eomplot  twixt  them  selves  devise : 
160S— 8   Deserved  I  snch  a  recompence  as  many  a 
my  lyfe  and  kingdom?  Lttl.  rf  BUt.  A*  ytu.,  p.  155  (Camd. 
■'  ■  ■  ■      Dim :  N< 


Wo</m.,  p.  &t9(i68()L 
Spsns.,  F.  Q.,  v.  vUl  35. 
eomplot  both  for  my  lyfe 


Soc',  1849).  bef.  1608  he  would  make  some  eomplot  against 

{Llv€to/EJamiH.,A^.,»Mti  to)  Plmt,  

perpetual  Complot  and  Machination  to 


^ORTH, 

I.,  Av.,  added  to)  Plmt.,p.  tiS7  (1613)  bef.  1788  are  in  a 

.  >t  and  Machination  to  intraauoe  some  change:  R.  North, 
'£Miiiun,  I.  iiL  8,  p.  laB  (1740) 

2.  the  scheme  or  subject  (of  a  literary  composition). 
Jiare. 

1661  a  Sonnet—wbersof  the  comploc.had  a*  mnch  of  the  Hemit  as  of  the 
Poet:  Rtlif.  Wttten.,  p.  165  (1685) 

[The  derivation  of  Fr.  complot  is  doubtful ;  according  to 
Diez,  fr.  Lat  complicitum.  The  Eng.  word  ^/(7/,= 'con- 
spiracy*, has  been  regarded  as  an  abbrev.  fr.  complot,  but  is 
found  1579  in  Fentotfs  Guiciardini,  a  few  years  earlier  than 
the  earnest  Eng.  use  of  complot  hitherto  recorded  in  a 
dictionary.  The  Eng.  plot,  =  ^&  patch  of  ground',  came  to 
mean  'plan'  (cf.  Cotg^.,  PlcUeforme).  The  change  of  mean- 
ing of  Eng.  plot  from  'ground-plan'  to  'scheme'  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  change  in  Eng.  of  plan  from  "ground- 
plat  of  a  building"  (Cotgr.)  to  'scheme  .  It  seems  therefore 
a  mistake  to  separate  //0/,=' conspiracy',  from  Eng.  plot^ 
//<!/,=.' plan'.] 

COmplnTinm,  pi.  complnvia,  sb. :  Lat :  a  quadrangular 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  the  atrium  in  a  Roman 
house,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped  on  each  side,  so  that 
the  rain  which  fell  on  the  roof  flowed  into  a  tank  called  im- 
pluvium,  beneath  the  opening. 

1886  He  must  come  down  the  chimney  or  through  the  compluvium  opening 
in  the  roof:  AlAttutum,  Aug.  3a,  p.  244/a. 

comply  {-  It),  vb. :  Eng.,  prob.fr.  It  coti^lire,=^xa  fulfil', 
'to  use  compliments',  'to  suit'. 

1.  trans,  to  fulfil 

bef.  1684  my  power  cannot  comply  my  promise:  Chapman,  Rtvttigt/tr 
Hm.    [Nares] 

2.  intr.  (often  used  with  prep,  with)  to  accord,  to  be 
complacent,  to  yield  out  of  sympathy  or  forbearance,  to  con- 
form, to  agree,  to  be  formally  courteous. 

1608  [See  eompUim«lt  i).  1664  Voiur  bands,  come  then;  the  appur- 
tenance ^  welcome  is  Cuhion  and  ceremony:  let  me  comply  with  you  in  this 
garb:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  iL  3^  39a.  Wti.  Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to 

comply]  Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law;  MiLTONp  Sams.  Agon.,  1408. 
1679  He  that  complies  against  his  will,  |  Is  of  his  own  opmion  still :  S.  Butlbr, 
Hudihnu,  Pu  in.  Cant  m.  p.  380  (i8<6).  bef.  1694  The  truth  of  things  will 
not  comply  with  our  conceits,  and  bend  itself  to  our  interest :  Tillotson.    (J.] 

[In  the  subjoined  quot.  comply  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
word,  fr.  Lat  complicare,  =  'io[A  up',  supposed  by  Herrick  to 
have  the  sense  of  complecti,=-^\.o  embrace'.  1648  Witty 
Ovid  by  |  Whom  faire  Corinna  sits,  and  doth  comply  |  With 
yvorie  wrists  his  laureat  head:  Herrick,  Heip.,  p.  221. 
(Davies)] 


COMPOSE 

*eompo8  mantis,  phr. :  Lat :  having  control  over  one's 
mind,  of  sound  mind,  in  such  possession  of  one's  mental 
faculties  as  to  be  able  to  transact  legal  or  other  business. 
See  non  compos  mentis. 

1616  you  were  |  Not  Comfet  mttttit,  when  you  made  vow  faffmtnt: 
B.  Jonson,  Dn.  it  a»  Att,  v.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  iL  &  t6i  (1631—40).       1673  thou 


ait  not  comfft  mtntit,  thou  art  m  love :  Shadwsll,  Miter,  iL  nw  39. 
"    ■       ■       "  '     _      Mti  ■' 

_     naybeCi 

talks  of  a  saucy  Trumpet,  and  a  Drum  that  carries  Messues;  Sfntattr,  No.  165, 


whenever  you  Seal  such  a  Conveyance,  you  are  not  Comfot  Mtntit :  Caryl, 
SirSalemen,  L  p.  i.  1711  I  wish...tiie  Captain  may  be  Cnntn  Mtntit;  he 
■■      "  Trunf—  — '  -  " •■ -'--  " •"--■ "-  -'- 


3,  p.  343/1  (Money),  bef  17SS  bebg,  out  of  WeaiineaSjSCarce  Camfat 
1:  R.  North,  Examtn,  l  UL  88,  p.  184  (1710)  1769  That  the  Eari  is 
tly  well,  that  is  etmfm  mtntit,  and  grown  tat :  HoR.  Walfolb,  Ltttert, 


Sept.  8,  p.  343/1  (Moriey) 
Mentit:  T 

peifectlyi , 

VoL  T.  p.  177  (1857)  '  1819  if  hie  li.e.lhc  King]  be  only  c»m/»t  mtntit...hi 

will  have  more  authority  than  any  two  of  thc.most  experienced  individuals  with 
whom  he  can  communicate:  EJtn.  Rev.,  VoL  30,  p.  337. 

compose  (-^),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  composer,='to  put  to- 

f ether',  'make',  'set  in  order',  'reconcile',  'compound', 
'receded  in  some  senses  by  Mid.  Eng.  compounen,  fr. 
Lat  componere,  with  which  Mid.  Eng.  sb.  composition  is 
etymologically  connected.  The  word  compose  is  not  found 
in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

I._  trans. :  i.  to  put  together  (constructively,  or  by  col- 
lection), to  make,  esp.  of  literary  or  artistic  works,  and  more 
than  all  of  a  piece  of  music ;  in  Printing,  to  put  together 
type  for  printing.  The  past  part,  composed  is  most  widely 
used ;  for  instance,  one  does  not  speak  of  composing  (in  the 
sense  of  bringing  together)  a  crowd  or  an  army,  but  one  can 
talk  of  a  crowd  or  an  army  composed  of  such  and  such 
elements. 

1809  these  actours  so  excellent  of  name  J  Hath  bakes  composyd  of  this 
ftcultye:  Barclay,  Slti^  ^Ftolt,  Vol.  11.  p.  a6  (1874)  1641  the  membres 

compostes  be  membra  that  are  composed  of  the  symple  and  consembable  mem- 
bres :  R.  0>rLANO,  Tr.  GnfMt  Qttitt.,  b'c,  sig.  c  1  V.  1879  The  inscrip- 
tion doth  not  so  mudi  decuure  the  authon  as  y*  chief  musicians  anjointed  to 
sing  y*  psalme.  Howbeit  it  might  come  to  passe  y*  some  man  of  that  stodie 
beyng  a  leuite  did  compose  it;  J.  Field,  Tr.  Calvin  t  FmrSerm.  [R.]  1601 
I'll  tol  thee  some  [verses]...!  composed  even  now  of  a  dressing  1  saw  a  jeweller's 
wife  wear:  B.  Jonson,  Peetati.,  UL  i,  Wks.,  p.  113/3(1860)1  1601  Youth, 
thou  beai'st  thy  Cstber's  be* ;  j  Piank  nature,  ra&er  cunous  than  in  haste,  | 
Hath  well  conposed  thee:  Shaks.,  Alft  Well,  L  a,  at.  1606  a  casque 

composed  by  Vulcan's  skill :  —  Tmt.,  v.  3,  170.  1681  our  body  is  like  a 

clock i  if  one  wheel  be  amiss,  all  the  rest  are  disordered;  the  whole  fiibrkk 
suffers:  with  such  admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent 
pioportioa :  R.  Burton,  Anai.  Mil.,  Pt.  i,  Sec.  i,  Mem.  3,  Sub*.  9,  VoL  11. 
p.  45  (1837)  1641  the  port  of  entrance  into  an  issue  of  this  town,  composed  of 
veiT  magnificent  pieces  of  architecture:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  &  37  (1878) 
1646  himself  composed  the  music  to  a  magnificent  Opera:  ii.,  p.  184.  1668 
You  may  please  to  compose  two  distinct  narratives:  —  Cerrtsp.,  VoL  HI.  p.  aii. 
1689  this  (too  too  scant)  Elaginm,  1 1  Compos'd,  to  praise  them  to  posterity: 
T.  Plunket,  Clutr.  Gd.  Commander,  Av.,  p.  sg/i.  be£  1788  Hatangnca, 

artAiUy  composed  to  amuse  the  People :  R.  North,  Examen,  IL  v.  a,  p.  310 
(«74o). 

I.  I  a.  (derived  from  the  use  of  the  part,  just  mentioned)  to 
contribute  to  the  formation  of,  as  an  element  or  constituent, 
to  constitute  the  material  of. 

1667  Nor  did  Israel  'scape  |  Th'  infecttoo,  when  their  bonow'd  (Sold  com- 
pos'd I  The  CM  in  Oreb:  Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  483,  p.  34  (1705)  bet  1744 
worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe:  Pope,  Ess.  Man,  Ep.  I.  34  (1757X 

I.  2.  to  set  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  prepare  (with  direct 
object  and  reflex.). 

1646  Sweno  the  Firste  immediatlie  composed  himselfe  to  warrc  with  Etbel- 
redus :  Tr.  Polydort  VergU't  Eng.  Hitt.,  VoL  1.  p.  351  (1846X  1696  the 

people  compose  themselues  to  eate  the  same  [Rice,  vdicat,  beanes,  and  snch  like]^ 
after  the  Arabian  manner:  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p.  339.  [C]  1667  1m 

aeem'd  I  For  digniw  composed  ^nd  high  exploit;  Milton,  P.  L.y  il  hi. 
bef.  1674  The  whole  army  seemed  well  composed  to  obtain  that  by  tfaeir  swords, 
which  they  could  not  by  their  pen :  Clarendon.    [J.]  1697  In  a  peacefiu 

grave  my  corps  compose :  Dryden,  Tr.  Virg.  Atn.    [t?.] 

1.2  a.  to  restore  to  order,  to  reduce  to  order,  to  reduce 
to  stillness.  With  reflexive  pronoun,  'to  become  calm',  'to 
recover  from  mental  agitation';  hence,  composed,  "^sAi' 
restrained',  'calm'. 

1698  the  soft  petswading  way,  |  Whose  powan  will  worke  more  gently,  and 
compose  |  Th'  imperfect  thoughts  you  labour  to  reclaime;  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man 
in  Us  Hnm.,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  93  (1616)  1686  she  laboured  to  comoose  heiself 
for  the  blessed  change  which  she  now  expected;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  9 
(1873)^  1666  I  perceave  your  spiritts  m  Paris  are  not  so  compc»ed,  but  that 

ill  accidents  may  cause  some  disorders  amongst  you ;  —  Corresp.,  VoL  iv.  p.  315. 
1669  God  of  Mis  infinite  mercy  compose  these  things ;  —  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  303. 
I689  you  must  bestir  your  self,  and  proceed  vigorously  to  order  and  compose 
thinn,  to  fix  and  rivet  the  Common-wealth :  Tr.  Cittro  *ro  Mmrcelle,  p.  34. 
bef.  I7l9  Upon  this,  he  composed  his  countenance,  looked  upon  his  watch,  and 
took  his  leave:  Addison,  Sir  T.  Tittle.    [C]  bef  17XL  Yet,  to  compose 

thu  midnight  noise,  |  (}o  freely  search  whoe'er  you  piease;  Prior.  [J.]  bef. 
1783  Another  advantage  which  retinment  afiixds  us  is,  that  it  calm*  and  com-' 
poses  all  the  passions ;  those  especially  of  the  tumultuous  kind ;  Attsrbury, 
Serm.,  1.  x.  [C]  1887  I  heard  him  ask  ber  to  compose  herself:  Dickens, 
Piekwict,  A.  xxxiiL  p.  364. 
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COMPOSITA 

I.  3.    to  bring  into  agreement,  to  reconcile,  adjmt,  to  ter- 
minate in  concord  (of  objects  expressing  difference). 

Itn   To  refonn  oar  maniieni,  to  compose  qiiancls  and  controversies:  R. 
Buxton,  Anmt.  Mtl.,  p.  63.    [C] 

II.  intr. :  i.    to  practise  literary  or  artistic  work. 


COMPUTATOR 


the 


1601  Iher  say  he's  an  esoellent  poet...I  think  he  he  composing  as  he  goes  in 
— I  street...!'!!  compose  too:  B.  Ionson,  Pttlatt..  iii.  Wks.,  p.  ii3/i7i8<oX 
168S  she  cou!d  compose  happily:  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol  11.  p.  315  (187a). 

II.  2.    to  come  into  concord. 

1606  If  we  compose  we!l  here,  to  Parthia :  Shaks.,  Ant.  amd  Clt^.,  ii. 
a,  IS.  1680  Compose  with  them,  and  be  not  angry  valiant:  B.  Jonsoh,  Nm 
Inn,  iv.  3,  Wits.,  p.  417/3 (1860X 

1 1.  3.    to  arrange  the  chief  features  of  an  artistic  design. 

11.3  a.  to  form  or  serve  as  models  for  the  chief  features 
of  an  artistic  design. 

composita,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  composition  {foncr^,  a  com- 
pound substance,  a  compost;  also,  the  Composite  order  of 
architecture,  perhaps  for  It  composito. 

1S8S   than  shall  ye  make  hym  a  .composita :  Tr.  Jtromt  0/  BrwumUI/t 
Surmyt  sig.  F  i  «•/>•              16M   The  rest  of  the  work  of  the  Arch  is  of  til* 
ndbfastt^best  undentood  composita:  Evslvn,  Diarf,  Vol.  i.  p.   isi  (i37>X 
"'    "    '     "        " (for  he 


speaks  not  a  Word  of  the  Ctmfmta  which  is  the  >f/M)  This  of  the  CorintkioH 
appeal*  to  me  to  be  the  most  slightly  handled :  —  Tr.  Frtartt  PtaralL.  ArtUt., 
PC  I.  p.  78.  ITOS  But  that  philoso^y  never  taught  the  forms  lodged  in  the 


same  common  matter  were  iu  essence,  though  they  were  supposed  to  essentiatc 
the  amfotita:  John  Howe,  Wkt.,  p.  58 (1834X 

Oompositae,  sb.fil.  (properly  fem.  past  part  agreeing  with 
plantae  suppressed) :  Lat. :  name  of  the  largest  natural  order 
of  plants,  of  which  the  flowers  are  compound,  and  consist  of 
many  florets.    Sometimes  called  Asteraceae. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

compositor  (—  -^  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  compositor,  noun 
of  agent  to  complhiere,='Xo  compose',  perhaps  through  Anglo- 
Fr.  compositour,=^'Vx.  compositeur:  one  who  composes,  a 
composer;  esp.  one  who  sets  up  type  for  printing. 

(1876  As  gnd  nychtbur,  I  And  as  (reyndaome  compositur:  Barsouk,  Bmet, 
L  88.    <C.  E.  D.)]         abt.  ISU  coroposytour :  Du  Wbs,  in  Intnd.  Declnid., 


p.  89s  (Paris,  i8jsX  IBM  Ccmfcnitoh,  ComfotUen,  a  compositor,  a  framer, 
an  agreer,  a  maker,  a  composer:  Florio.  1611  Comf«tiUur..A  Printers 

Compositar,  be  that  settctb  the  letten  for  the  Picsse:  (^tor.  1619  the 

Founder,  Grauer,  Cutter,  Inke*iiiaii,  Paper-man,  Corrector,  Compositors,  Presse* 
men,  and  othen:  Purchas,  Micreeptithtt,  ch.  Iv,  p.  5as.  1638  One  is  his 

Printer...Tlie  other  zealous  zagge  is  the  Composiiiar:  B.  Jonion,  Timt  Vuut., 
Wka.,VoLii.p.96(ii4a). 

compositain,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  compound. 

1660  and  by  this  means  there  is  preserved  an  equality  of  the  Elements,  and 
so  also  of  the  compositum :  John  French,  Tr.  StuuUvogiu^  Aid^mtU,  p.  106. 
16SS  a  triplidty  of  souls  in  one  camfarihim:  N.  CuLVBRWBL,  Lipil  a/Naturt, 
ch.  xL  p.  97.  1667  you  have  made  it,  as  it  were  another  eompontumx  J.  D., 
Tr.  Lttt.  if  Vaitun,  No.  136,  Vol  I.  p.  214.  1660  to  see  what  Figures 

will  arise  nom  those  several  compositums:  Phil.  Tnuu.,  Vot  I.  Na  a,  p.  39. 
1678  And  the  Totttm  at  Comfctihtm  of  a  Man  or  Animal  may  be  said  to  be 
G^ntraitd  and  CorrufUd,  in  r^ard  of  the  Union  and  Disunion,  Coniunction  and 
Separation  of  those  two  parts,  the  Soul  and  Bod^;  Cuoworth,  Inttll.  Sytt., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  l  p.  39.  1696  a  compctiium  seems  to  imply  a  preexisting  component 
that  brings  such  things  together:  John  Hows,  Wht.,  p.  154/1  (t834X 

compoBseSBor  {i.=.J-z^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  corn- 
possessor,  fr.  com-,—'vnth',  and  possessor,^' owner'  (see 
possessor):  a  joint  possessor,  a  joint  owner. 

1611  Camptttttteur,  A  compoisfor;  a  ioint  possessor:  Cotor. 

eompotator  (^  .=.  z  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lat.  compdtitor, 
fr.  Lat  A'w-iss'with',  and  pstitor,  noun  of  agent  to  pstdre, 
=  'to  drink':  a  fellow-drinker,  a  companion  in  drinking. 

bef.  17M  1  shall  yet  think  it  a  diminution  to  my  happiness,  to  miss  of  half 
our  companions  and  compoutors  of  syllabub :  Pops,  Ltt.  to  Mr.  Knight.  (T.J 
1816  a  venerable  eompotator,  who  had  shared  the  sports  and  festivity  of  three 
generations :  Scott,  Guy  Manntring,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  310  (1853X 

compote,  sb. :  Fr. :  fruit  stewed  in  syrup ;  also,  a  kind  of 
ragoAt  (see  quotations). 

1781  BAI1.EV.  1816  Compote  of  Pears.. .Compote  of  Golden  Pipfnns: 
J.^SUinoH,  Ctcktry,  p.  99.    —  Compote  of  Pigeons,  and  Truffles:  ib.,  jj.  151, 


1887  the  morning  repast  consisting  of  light  dishes  of  meat,  comfdtes^ 
J.  F.  CoorRR,  Eurete,  Vol  "  -      .  . 


— ,  fruits: 

358.  ISiB   Ccmfctt.~\  fine  mixed 

:c. ,  also  a  method  of  stewing  fruit  for  dessert : 


lagout  to  garnish  white  poulti    .  _ 

Brbgion  &  Miller,  Pract  Cook,  p.  41.       1864   Hairy's  a^very  good  fellow, 


>  garnish  white  poultry, 

&  Miller, /"mc/.  Coo  ,  .    .  

and  has  plenty  of  feathers  ready  to  be  plucked,  before  he  is  fit  to  be  made 
into  a  compote  de  pigeons:  O.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Alant,  VoL  i.  ch.  iL  p.  33. 
1886  There  was  an  excellent  (omfttt  of  fruiu :  L.  M  albt,  CtL  Endtri/t  Wt/e, 
He  III.  ch.  L  p.  91. 

*COmpotier,  sb. :  Fr.     See  quotation. 

1846  Cempotier. — A  dish  amongst  the  dessert  service  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  eamfctt:  Brecion  &  Miller,  Pract.  Coak,  p.  41. 
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comprador,  .r^. :  Port.,  lit.  'buyer',  'purveyor':  a  native 
agent  employed  by  foreign  traders  on  the  coast  of  China. 
Formerly  also  used  in  India.  Yule  gives  the  corruptions 
compidore,  compudour,  compadore,  compendor. 

16SS  the  Holhuxlers.. .thrust  their  ttmfrmder  (or  cats  buyer)  out  of  dores : 
R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  19  (1883X  1711   Every  Factory  had  formerly 

a  Compradore,  whose  Business  it  was  to  buy  in  Provisions  and  other  Necessarys: 
C.  LocKVEK,  Trade  in  India,  108.  [Vule]  1810  The  Compadore^  or  Knrt- 
htrdar,  or  Bntttr'Konnak.Sircar,  are  all  designations  for  the  same  individual, 
who  acts  as  purveyor :  Williamson,  V.  M.^  i.  370.  [>}.]  1686  heavy  taxes 
on  the  oompiadors,  or  purveyor*  for  supplying  the  ship* :  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese, 
VoL  I.  ch.  IL  p.  51. 

comprehensor,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  comprekensor,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat  comprekendere,=^to  comprehend' :  one  who 
comprehends,  one  who  has  attained  knowledge. 

bef.  1666  thou  art  yet  a  traveller,  they  [the  saints  in  heaven]  comprehensors: 
Br.  Hall,  SenfM  Farewell.    [T.]  1660  The  saints  are  not  only  blessed 

when  they  are  comprehensors,  but  while  they  are  viaton:  Th.  Watson,  quoted 
in  C.  H.  Spurgeoa's  Treat.  Dav.,  VoL  1.  p.  3a. 

oompresbyter,  sb.:  Late  Lat.:  a  fellow-presbyter  (see 
presbyter). 

1641  Cjrprian  in  many  places...speaking  of  presbyten,  calls  them  his  com- 
presbyters :  Hilton,  Xtform.  in  Eng.,  Bk.  1.  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  13  (i8o«X 

compressor  (^  ±  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  compressor,  noun  of 
agent  to  compnmere,  =  'to  press  together',  'to  squeeze':  one 
who  or  that  which  compresses,  an  apparatus  for  pressing  to- 
gether or  squeezing.    Used  in  various  technical  senses. 

comprlme,  vb,:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  comprimer:  to  compress. 

Jiare.    Obs. 

1641  To  suy  and  conpryme  the  places  dissolued :  R.  Coflahd,  Tr.  Gnydc't 
Qnett.,  A'c  sig.  L  iv  r'. 

[The  form  comprimit{t)  looks  like  a  confusion  between 
comprime  and  compromit.  1573 — 80  comprimitt  miejnward 
passions:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  157  (1884).] 

*compte  rendu,  phr. :  Fr. :  return,  report,  ofiicial  state- 
ment 

1823  but  when  appcnnted  a  Minister  of  Slate,  thinking  it  against  the  bien- 
sietnce  of  the  situation  to  publish  any  thing  but  a  com^  rendu,  or  grave  works  of 


morality,  and  afraid  of  being  drawn  into  temptation,  he  burnt  hu  plays:  L.  Si 
MONO,  J'n«Vxrria)K/,  VoU  L  Ik  389.  1839  and  the  real  object  of  I ' 

nndii.,M...V>  defend  the  policy  of  the  govctnment:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  so,  p. '71. 


1886  It  is  for  the  most  part  nther  a  comtte-rendv  than  a  discussion,  rather 
narrative  than  argumentative:  Athemnm,  Aug.  7,  p.  173/a. 

*comptoir,  sb.:  Fr. :  counter,  counting-house,  office  for 
trading  purposes. 

1803  in  pursuance  of  the  treaties  that  France  has  made  with  the  Porte,  she 
had  established  valuable  cemttairt  upon  the  Black  Sea:  Amer.  Stale  Pafert, 
Vol.  11.  p.  549(i833X  1804  that  arithmetic,  which  he  may  perhaps  have 

foimd  easy  and  infallible  in  the  business  of  his  camftoir:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  4, 
p.  46.  1888  and  presently  by  our  mismanagement.. .it  was  allowed  to  ruin  the 
Arabian  trade,  reduce  Jeddah  to  a  mere  conifioir,  and  threaten  Sawftkin  with 
capture  and  massacre:  Academy,  Oct.  30,  p.  349/3. 

compnlse  {-JL),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  compulser:  compel. 
Rare. 

bef.  1660  Many  parents  constrain  their  sons  and  daughters  to  marry  where 


compnrgator  (.^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  compur- 
gdtor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  compurgare,='to  purge  com- 
pletely': in  early  English  law,  one  of  a  number  of  persons 
who  swore  to  their  belief  in  the  innocence  of  an  accused 
person,  who  previously  swore  to  his  innocence.  The  number 
of  compurgators  was  generally  twelve,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  furnish  the  origin  of  the  British  yVfy. 

bef.  1686  there  remain*  some  tokens  of  suspicion,  of  whiche  he  think  it  good 
to  purge  him  by  the  othe  of  himself  &  other  compurgatours  with  htm ;  Sir 
T.  MORE,  lyht.g  p.  986.    [R.]  1611  Comfnrgateur,  A  compurgator:  one 


that  by  oath  iiisufies  the  (innocencie)  report,  or  oath,  of  another:  Cotgr. 
Hono  ■   ■•■-->   "—    »-jj    ■^^-.  !" 

1663 


1689 


Honour  and  duty  |  Stand  my  coropur^tots:  Ford,  Lady's  Trial,  iii  3.    [C] 
although  they  that  knew  him  intimately,  are  most  willing  to  be  his  com- 


purgatouis  in  this  particular:  N.  Culverwel,  Light  iff  ^Nature,  sig.  a  ^J^. 

Lp.  33(i687;l        .         .         .     _ 

Burnet,  Hitt.  Own  Time,  VoL  II.  p.  171  (i8t8X  1736  AvLirrs,  Parerg., 


nga 
17( 


L  p.  33  (1687)1        1706  Lord  Russel  defended  hunself  by  many  compurgators 


And  brings  the  Worms  for  his  Compuijpuois :~  J.  Cleveland,  Whs., 
idea  hun 
[1818X 
ator  of  ai 

.  .pk}ti836X  

the  several  Clans  Compurgator*  of  each  other:  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Lam  A* 


p.  45a  1748  a  wel|.quaUfied  compurgator  of  all  his  thoughts  and  actions : 

R.  North,  Z.IWI  a^A'ort**,  VoL  L  pk  5  (1836X  ..... 


1760  making  the  Men  of 


Einity,  p.  450. 

eompntator  <^JL=.±  r.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.computaior,  noun 
of  agent  to  comput&re,—'-\ct  compute',  'reckon',  'calculate': 
a  computer,  a  calculator,  a  reckoner. 

34— a 
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COMRADE 


CONCERTINA 


UM  Coxr/v/wte,  acomputalor  a  reckoner:  Florio.  1TS9  tbeinteiue 

he>l...n  proved  by  compuutors,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  nin,  to  be  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  red-hot  iron:  Stxkns,  Tritt.  ShoMj.,  i.  Wlu.,  p.  55  (iSagX 
IDavies] 

comrade  {j.  z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  camarada'.  a  messmate, 
a  soldier  who  shares  mess  and  lodging  with  a  few  others ; 
hence,  a  mate,  a  consort,  an  intimate  companion  or  associate. 
The  forms  beginning  cam-  and  ending  in  •#  or  -a  are  from  Fr. 
camerade,  or  Du.  kameraad.  Shakspeare  sometimes  accents 
the  last  syllable,  and  so  Milton.    See  camarada. 

10M  And  1  am  sur  ther  hath  bene  comredis  won  with  other  far  wars  then  be, 
exoep  one  faute:  Plumfttm  Ctrrtti.,  p.  149  (Camd.  Soc.,  1839X  IWl  A 

Souldier  in  Campe  must  make  choise  of  two.  or  tlir^,  or  more  CamenuUi,  such 
as  for  experience,  fidelity,  and  conditions,  do  best  aafrte  with  his  nature;  Gar- 
rard, Art  Warrt^  P-  >3-  —  their  CammuU  and  chamber  fellowes :  <^.,  p.  44. 
IBM  The  nimble-footed  Mad-Cap,  Prince  of  Wales,  |  And  his  Cumrades,  that 
daft  the  World  aside,  |  And  bid  it  passe:  Shaks.,  /  Htn.  IV.,  iv.  i,  96.  1S96 
went  his  waies  to  make  good  cfaeere  amongst  his  Comeradoes;  Ettate  o/EMglUk 
FutrittveSt  p.  96.  1698    To  chuse  to  his  Camaradas  and  companions  men 

weU  acquainted:  R.  Barret,  Tkeor.  »f  Warm,  Bk.  1.  p.  9.  U98  my 

brothers  consorts,  these  I  these  are  his  Cetniradet,  his  yralking  mates !  B.  iONSON. 
Bv.  Man  in  hit  Hum.,  ii.  3,  Wks. ,  p.  33  (1616).  1612  Dm  Frmamu  behekl 
his  CoMaradas,  and  they  all  three  did  smile ;  T.  Shelton,  Tr,  VoH  QuixoUt 
Pt  IV.  ch.  xii  p.  4s6.  1690  one  of  the  Camerades  told  him,  That  he  thowht 
that  Paper  concem'd  him;  Howell,  Lftt.,  \.  xvi.  p.  11  (1645).  1696  Then 

each  man  is  to  chuse  his  Mate,  Consort,  or  Comrado.-.Dut  carevronld  beliad,  that 
there  be  not  two  ComffrwUt  vpon  one  watch :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  791 
(1884X  1689  saying :  Cemrndoe  wker*  is  iht  King^  Cmttin.  o/our  Ferraint 
Avisaes,  No.  so,  Apr.  38.  1641    I  took  my  leave  of  the  Leagure  and 

Camerades :  Evblyn,  Diary,  VoL  l  p.  30  (1850).  1666  with  bis  left  [hand] 
ootslTetcbcd  he  grasps  a  Footman  that  seems  to  <ippose  him;  backt  by  another 
Camerade  bare-headed:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,a.  i49(i^7X  166T  Are 
these  your  ComeradesT  Drvden,  Maid.  Qv.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  173  (1701X 
1671  Among  the  slaves  and  asses  thy  comrades:  Milton,  Sams.  Agon.,  xi6a. 
1689  Give  notice  of  it  to  our  Cameradts:  R.  UEstrange,  Tr.  Erasmus  ul, 
Coiloqu.,  p.  53.  ^  1706  had  been  killed  by  him,  if  one  of  his  Camerades  had 
not  come  to  bis  Assistance :  Tr.  BosmasCs  Guinea,  Let  xx.  p.  41a  1899—8 
I  will  carry  you  to  Spring  Gardens,  and  bestow  sweet  caJces  and  a  quart  of 
Rhenish  on  both  of  you;  and  we'll  be  cameradocs:  Scott,  Ptv.  Peak,  ch.  xxx 
p.  353  ('886). 

*caa,prep.:  It.,  'with'.  Often  used  in  musical  terms,  as 
con  afe/io,='with  feeling';  ccn  MV»,='with  spirit';  con  dili- 
genza, = '  with  exactitude";  con  discretione, = '  with  discretion ' ; 
coH/uoco,='*iK\tYi  fire',  'passion';  con  spirUo,'='with  spirit'. 

1796  SAart  BxpUc.  »/ Far.   Wds.  in  Mus.  Bis.  1789  we  cultivate 

roses  and  cabbage*,  cat  sfirite:  In  W.  Roberts'  Mtm.  Hannah  Mart,  VoL  1. 
P-  34'  ("835X 

con:  for  Lat.  contra.    See  jtro  and  con. 

*ooii  amore,  phr. :  It. :  with  love,  with  zest,  with  enthu- 
siasm, with  heartiness. 

1767  executed  in  the  high  manner  the  Italian  Painters  call  con  amore: 
Warburton,  Pope's  Wis,,  Vol  iv.  p.  123  note.  1760  Whose  most  eloquent 
sermons  the  neat  Addison  has  translated  con  atnore,  and  in  his  very  best  manner : 
Bbckpord,  Italy,  Vol.  I.  p  108  (1834).  17M  I  suppose  you  will  labour 

your  present  work  con  amort  for  your  reputation:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters, 
VoL  VIII.  p.  ijo  (1858).  1808  your  lordship  speaks  con  amort:  H.  Edcb- 

worth,  Belinda,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  3<6  (1833).  1807  Why,  Sir,  they  did 
not  hate  con  atnore,  as  you  do:  Berssford,  Miteriet,  Vol.  11.  p.  139  (5th  Ed.X 
1814  'The  Corsair*. ..was  written  con  atnore:  Byron,  m  Moore  s  L^e,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  3  (t833X  1818  Miss  D.  ...sung  cm  amort :  Mr.s.  Opib,  Ntw  Tales,  Vol.  11. 
p.  97.  1894  We  must  say  we  think  this  Dialogue  is  written  con  amort:  Bdin. 
Rev.,  Vol.  40,  p.  74.  1839  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  did  it  con 

atnore:  Grevitte  Mtmoiri,  VoL  IL  ch.  xviiL  p.  304  (1875X  1887  Once  in  the 
fight,  they  seem  to  have  done  their  work  con  amorei  C  Mac  Farlanb,  Banditti 
if  Robbers,  p.  391.  1841  I  bad  studied  it  con  amort:  Lady  Blbssincton, 
Idler  in  France,  VoL  I.  p.  ao8.  1879  I  made  my  design  for  the  actual 

memorial  (Prince  Consort]  also  con  amort:  Sir  G.  Scott,  Recollections,  ch.  viL 
p.  163. 

con  gentilezza,  pkr. :  It. :  with  courtesy,  with  gentleness. 

bef  16S4  All  the  lives  at  Prince*  and  private  Men  tended  to  one  Centre, 
Con  CenliliMta,  handsomely  to  get  money  out  of  other  mens  pockets  and  into 
their  own:  Selden,  Table-Tali,  p.  36(1689). 

eon  Is  bocca  dolce,  p/ir. :  It,  'with  the  sweet  taste' 
(mouth) :  with  a  bonne  bonche  (7.  v.). 

1661  according  to  the  Art  of  Stationers,  and  to  leave  the  Reader  Con  la 
bocca  dolce :  Relif.  Wotton.,  p.  395  (1654).  1894  We  shall  recite  one  more 

anecdote  about  her  and  so  leave  the  rduler  con  la  bocca  dolce:  Dk  Quincev, 
Rev.  of  WiUubn  Meister,  in  London  Mar.,  Vol.  x.  p  tfio.  1886  To  end 

con  Us  bocca  dolce,  ire  shall  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  o^  quoting  [the  passage]  in 
full:  Athenteum,  Oct.  17,  p.  498/3. 

con  licenza,  -zia,  -tia,  pkr. :  It. :  with  leave,  by  your  leave. 

1678    T.  Baker,  TnnMdge  Wells,  p.  3a.  bef  1T8S    But  now,  con 

Licentia,  a  Word  or  two  as  to  the  Clamor  of  this  Party  People :  R.  North, 
Examen,  111.  vL  9a,  p.  491  (1740X 

*C0nak,  sb,:  Turk,  qdnag:  a  resting-place  for  the  night 
for  travellers ;  hence,  a  day's  journey. 

1717  at  Tchiorlh,  where  there  was  a  conttc,  or  little  seiazlio,  built  for  the  use 
of  the  graod-signior  when  he  goes  this  road:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters, 
p.  301  G8»7X  1778  we  were  required  by  the  owner  of  the  ground  to  change 

our  conick  or  resting-plate:  R.  Chani>lbr,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  33*.      1819 


we  advanced  tUI  within  three  or  foiur  cooaeks  of  El-hasaa:  T.  Hope,  Anast., 
VoL  III.  ch.  viii.  p.  ai*  (igao).  1889  there  i*  the  kooak,  or  pahKe,  for  the 

Sovereign :  Statidard,  Dec  39,  p.  3. 

c6n&tn8,  //.  cdn&tns,  sb. :  Lat. :  exertion,  endeavor,  ten- 
dency, e.g.  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  the  tendency  of  a 
thing  to  persist  in  its  own  existence. 

1669  The  Parenchyma.. .hath  therby  a  continual  Conatus  to  dilate  itself; 
Grew, /4>M/. />&ix<i,p.  135.    [C.  KD.]  1609  What  conatus  couU  give 

?rickles  to  the  porcupme  or  hedj);ebog,  or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece?  Palev,  NtU. 
'heol.    [L.]  186S  This  idea  of  a  (Mm/m  is. ..based  on  a  law  of  physical 

inertia  as  formulated  by  Descartc*:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  507. 

concave  (m  a),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  concave : 
hollow,  arched,  vaulted. 

1.  adj. :  hollow,  presenting  a  hollow  surface,  curved  like 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  viewed  from  the  interior  of  the 
circle,  or  like  the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow  sphere,  or  of  an 
eggshell,  or  curved  cup — the  exterior  aspect  or  surface  being 
correlatively  convex. 

1690  Than  lirom  the  concave  superficies  |  Of  Jove*  vast  pahiee:  Marlowe, 
//  Tambnrl.,  Wks.,  p.  58/1  (1865).  1698  a  hOI  whose  concave  womb  re- 
worded I  A  plaintful  story:  Shaks.,  Lover's  Comtl.,  i.  1600  the  concaue 
and  conuexe  Superficies  of  the  Orbe  of  the  Sunne  is  concentrike,  and  equidistant 
to  the  earth;  R.  Kakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  111.  p.  51.  1601  Tiber  trembled 
underneath  her  banks,  |  To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds  |  Made  in  her 
concave  shores:  Shak.*;.,  yul.  Cats.,  i.  x,  53.  1676  111  never  use  any  other 
light  in  my  Study  Imt  Glow-worms  and  Concave-glasM* :  Skadwbll,  Virtuoso, 

I  a.    metaph.  (intellectually)  hollow,  empty. 

1600  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut ; 
Shaks.,  As  Y.  L.  It,  iii  4,  *& 

2.  sb. :  a  hollow,  a  hollow  surface,  a  vault,  an  arch. 

1B90  And  make  a  fortres*  in  the  raging  waves  |  Fenc'd  with  the  concave  of 
a  monstrous  rock :  Marlowb,  //  Tamburi.,  Wks.,  p.  S5/3  (1B65X  1698  The 
swelling  about  the  eiebrowes  is  termed  i\wconcaue\  K.  Haydocke,  Tr.  Lomatius, 
Bk.  I.  p  6a.  1899  his  wit,  the  most  exuberant.. .of  all  that  ever  entored  the 

concave  ol  this  ear:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  e/ his  Hum.,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  61/1 
(1860X  1607  my  heart:  |  In  whose  two  Concaues  I  discerned  my  thoughts: 

A.  Brbwbr,  .^M^iut,  i.  7,  sig.  B  iv  r*.  1666  within  that  bottomless  Concave : 
R.  Head,  Engl  Rogue,  sig.  Gar*.  1667  the  universal  host  up-sent  |  A 

shout,  that  tore  hell'*  concave :  MiLTON,  P.  L.,\.  343. 

concavity  {=.  J.  --^),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  concaviU:  a  hollow, 
a  concave  surface;  also,  hoUowness,  the  quality  denoted  by 
concave. 

1641  two  concauytees  that  are  in  the  focylle  of  the  leg :  R.  CopLANt),  Tr. 
Cufdds  Quest.,  Ak.,  sig.  K  iv  vt.  leu  a  concauite  or  hoknmesae  out  of 

which  y«  apple  of  the  eye  procedeth:  Trahrron,  Tr.  Vig^s  Chimin.,  foL 
vii  r*/x  —  Some  are  called  camerate,  bycause  they  haue  many  coocauite*  and 
chambres;  ib.,  foL  xxxiii  r°/3.  1B98    Concauita,  ooncauitie,  hollowDesB,  or 

bowing:  Florio.  1699  the  concauities  of  it  [the  MynesI:  Shaks.,  Htn.  V., 
iii  3,  64.  1694  Her  Wisdom,  Politicks  and  Gravity,  j  Had  reacht  the  depth 
oth'  whole  Concavity :  Poet  Bufoeiid,  Av. ,  p.  6.  1776  'The  concavity  of  the 
rock  in  this  part  gave  to  the  site  the  resemblance  of  a  Uieatre :  R.  Chandler, 
Trav.  Grtect,  p.  a66.  1846  thus  hemmed  in  by  a  natural  circumvaUation, 
the  concavity  must  be  descended  into,  from  whatever  side  it  be  approached: 
Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  n.  p.  598. 

concddo,  \st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat.  concedere,  =  * to 
yield' :  I  yield,  I  give  in. 

1809  Or  else  I  shall  ensue  the  comoo  gyae  I  And  say  concedo  to  euerr  argu- 
ment I  Lyst  by  moche  speche  my  latyn  sholde  be  sp«nt:  Barclay,  Shi*  of 

Fools,  Vol.  I.  p  31  (1874). 


sb.:  Late  Lat:  a  re- 


conceptftcnlnin,  //.  concepUcnla, 
ceiver,  a  receptacle,  a  conceptade. 

1691  Admirable  it  is,  that  the  Water*  should  be  gathered  together  into  such 
great  Conceftacula,  and  the  dry  Land  appear:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pl  11.  p.  an 
(1701X 


coneeptis  Torbis,  phr. : 

form  of  words. 


Lat :  in  formal  words,  in  a  set 


1609  the  Utter  hath  heretofore  often  couceftis  verbis  most  deepely  detested 
them:  W.  Watson,  Ouodlibets  o/Reli^.  &'  State,  p.  136.  1W9  but  let  us 

have  it  [the  matter}  before  us  couce/tu  verbis:  John  Howb,  Whs.,  p.  501/1 
(1834X 

ooncertante^  sb.:  It:   Afus.:  an  orchestral  composition 
with  special  parts  for  solo  voices  or  instruments,  or  for  solo 
instruments  by  themselves ;  attrib.  in  the  phr.  concertante  • 
parts,  solo  parts  in  an  orchestral  composition. 

1794  CONCERTANTE,  are  those  Parts  of  a  Piece  of  Musick  which  pby 
thoTOughout  the  whole,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  play  only  in  some 
Parts :  Short  Exflic.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks. 

concertina  {jl  —  Hz.,  -ina  as  It), sb. :  an  improved  kind 
of  accordion  (^.v.)  with  the  ends  generally  polygonal 
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CONCERTO 

'concerto,  si. :  It. :  Mus. 

1.  a  concert  (which  formerly  seems  to  have  been  usually 
called  a  cottsort,  though  Holland  has  consert). 

ira*  CONCERTO,  a  Consort,  or  a  Piece  of  Miuick  of  several  Parts  for  a 
Consort :  Short  Eiflu.  of  For.  Wdt.  in  Mus.  Bkt.  1T39   Handel  has  had 

-  a  concerto  this  winter:  HoR.  Walpolb,  LetUrs^  Vol.  l.  pL  31  (1857X 

2.  a  piece  of  music  for  a  concert  for  two  or  more  solo  in- 
struments, or  a  composition  in  the  style  of  a  symphony  for  a 
solo  instrument  with  orchestral  accompaniment 

1749  he  turned  composer,  and,  from  law  beginnings,  advanced  so  far  as  to 
complete  divers  concertos  of  two,  and  three  parts :  R.  North,  LHms  of  Nori/Ut 
Vol.  II.  p.  905  (1896).  1755  ugnor  Di^Giardino's  incomparable  concertos: 

Lord  CHiSTBiriKLD,  b  IVorU,  No.  105,  Misc.  Wks^  VoL  1.  p.  174  (1777X 
1759  a  dance,  a  song,  or  a  concerto  between  the  acts:  Sterne,  Trist.  SMtid., 
II.  Wk&,  p.  7S  (1839I  1766  Major  Lignum  has  trod  on  the  first  joint  of  her 

toe —  I  That  thing  they  play'd  last  was  a  cEarminK  concerto :  C.  Anstbv,  Nrm 
Bath  GuitU,  Wks.,  p.  83  (1808).  1823—8  To  the  song  succeeded  a  concerto, 
performed  by  a  sdect  band  of  most  admirable  mmicians :  Scott,  Pn.  Ptai, 
ch.  xlv.  p.  504  ^886)b  1830  A  famous  violin  player  having  executed  a  con- 

certo, during  miich,  he  produced  some  amoggiaturi  and  shakes,  that  astonished 
many  of  his  hearen:  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sie7Pana»H,  p.  367  (and  Ed.).  1888 
He  sang  the  toagi  and  whistled  the  concertos,  for  with  the  playing  he  could  not 
get  on  very  well :  Standard,  Feb.  14,  p.  5. 

3.  a  performance  by  a  full  orchestra,  short  for  concerto 
grosso  in  its  original  signification. 

17M  CONCERTO  GROSSO,  is  the  great  or  nand  Chorus  of  the  Consort, 
or  those  places  of  the  Concerto  or  Consort  where  all  the  several  Parts  perform  or 
play  together;  Short  ExpHc.  of  For.  IVds.  in  Mut.  Bit.  1776  the  invention 
[abt  1700]  of  the  Concerto  Grosso,  consisting  of  two  chomsses,  with  an  inter* 
mediate  part;  Hawkins,  J/itt.  Mux.,  VoL  v.  Blc  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  303.  beC  178S 
The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear;  |  All  elbows  shake;  Cowpbr,  Pr^y^. 
Err.,  Poems,  VoL  i.  p.  33(1808). 

concession  (_  ±  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  concession. 

1.  the  act  of  granting,  conceding,  or  of  giving  in. 

1611  CoHcestwH,  A  concession^  grant,  or  giantin^;  a  leaue,  permission, 
sufferance :  CoTCR.  16M  coming  at  first  to  the  height  of  your  concessions : 

Evelyn,  Corrttf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  138  (18^3).  1808  I  think  the  Peshwah  might 

be  induced  to  make  some  concession,  in  order  to  obtain  immediately  so  great  an 
object:  Wbllincton,  DUf.,  VoL  i.  p.  753  (1844X 

2.  a  right  or  privilege  or  property  granted,  or  collect. 
rights  or  privileges  conferred  by  a  formal  grant. 

1586  grawntis,  privileges,  and  concessions  given  to  hym  and  to  his  see  apper- 
teynyng:  Suf^a.  ofMonatt.,  p.  95  (Camd.  Soc.,  1843).  1665  Whatever 

coDcessyons  are  to  be  granted,  they  must  be  to  all  alike ;  Evblvn,  Ctmtf., 
VoL  IV.  p.  307  (1873X       1882, 1886  [See  ooaeasalonalr*]. 

'concessionaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  person  to  whom  a  concession 
has  been  granted  by  a  government  The  Eng.  equivalents, 
concessionary,  concessioner,  do  not  seem  to  make  way  against 
the  original  Fr.  term. 

1882  His  Majesty  has  granted  fifteen  Firmans  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  and  for  concessions  for  industrial  enterprues,  one  of  which,  for  working 
chrome  mines,  has  been  accorded  to  an  English  firm.  Among  the  other  conces- 
twrnnaira  are  several  Turkish  subjects  and  an  Italian;  Stanaard,  Dec  18,  p.  3. 
1884  The  concessionaire  was  to  receive  a  certain  amount  for  every  kilometre 
completed:  M.  Arnold,  in  Coniomp.  Rev.,  p.  405.  1888  a  concession  was 

granted. ..to  one  Cicerode  Pontes,  and  certain  other  concessionaires... for  the 
making  of  a  railway  from  Natal  to  Nova  Cruz :  Hawkins,  in  Lata  Tinas'  Reports, 
N.  S.,  LX.  6i/». 

*concetto, //.  concetti,  sb.:  It:  a  conceit,  an  affected 
term  of  expression  intended  to  be  witty  or  elegant,  a  piece  of 
artificial  wit,  a  specimen  of  affected  style. 

1760  epigrams,  concetti,  and  quibbles:  Lord  Chesterpield,  Letters,  VoL  1. 
No.  185,  p.  564  (t774X  1759  one  might  string  concetti  for  an  hour ;  HoR. 

Walpol^  Letters,  VoL  IIL  p.  279  (1857).  1782  Lord  Chesterfield  took  from 
Casimir  tne  pretty  thought  (too  much  indeed  bordering  upon  a  conceit^  that 
evening  dews  are  '*  the  tears  of  the  day  for  the  loss  of  the  sun  " :  Gent.  Mag.. 
1080/1.  1812  The  false  refinements,  the  concetti,  ihe  ingenious  turns  VM 

misplaced  subtlety,  which  have  so  long  been  the  reproach  of  uie  Italian  litera- 
ture :  Jeffreys,  Essays,  VoL  1.  p.  las  (1844X  1818  The  false  refinements, 
the  concetti. ..va  long.. .the  reproach  of  the  Italian  literature;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  at, 
P-39. 

concha,  .r^.:  Lat,  'shell':  the  trumpet-shell  or  conch,  an 
ornament  for  a  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet-shell ;  in 
Archit.  the  plain  concavity  of  a  vault,  the  dome  of  an  apse, 
an  apse. 


CONCLAVE 


We  were  showed  in  the  church  a  concha  vX 
lies ;  EvBLVN,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  118  (1872)1 


wherein. ..the  founder 
len...are  sixteen 


1598  Concha  or  brow :  V..  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  i.  p.  73.       16M 
concha  of  porphyry,  wherein. ..the 

.._. , ^    ..J(l8?2V        IMS  Intheearde 

vast  conchas  of  marble :  ib.,  p.  186. 

conchylinm,  pi.  conchylia,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  KoyxiXuw : 
shell-fish,  purple  shell-fish,  purple  dye.  Anglicised  as  cott- 
chyU. 

1601  the  pretious  conchyles ;  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin,  N.  H.,  Bk.  9,  ch.  35, 
VoL  I.  p.  257.    —  conchylia;  /*.,  ch.  36,  p.  258. 
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*Concieirge,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  door-keeper  of  a  public  building, 
hotel,  or  house  let  off  in  apartments. 

1647  He  h  known  and  re-known  by  the  concierges,  by  the  judges,  by  Ihe 
mater  pan  of  the  senate:  Sir  G.  Bdck.^iV^///.,  p.  go.  [T-1  bef.  1700 
The  Concierge  that  shewed  the  house :  Aubrey,  Z.itvx,  VoL  11.  p.  230  (1S13). 
1781  tell  me  who  he  was,  and  as  1  suppose  he  lived  ages  ago,  what  he  expended 
on  concierges:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vin.  p.  6o(i8j8).  1880  But 
when  the  concierge  closed  the  house-door  behind  htm,  it  seemed  to  shut  him  out 
from  gaiety  and  good  humour :  J.  Payn,  Confident,  Agent,  ch.  xlvL  p.  301. 

'conciergerie,  .r^. :  Fr. :  the  office  or  room  of  a  concierge, 
a  prison. 

1617  The  Marshall  d'Ancre  his  wife  is  removed  from  the  BastslI  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie  in  Paris,  a  common  itaol  as  our  Newgate:  G.  L.  Carew,  Lett,,  p.  107 
(Camd.  Soc.,  i860).  1828  They  stopped  at  the  door  of  an  hotel,  which  opened 
In  that  noiselessmanner  so  peculiar  to  the CMiciirrvvrw  of  France:  Lord  Lytton, 
Pelkam,  ch.  xxix.  p.  82  (1859X  1847  All  tnese  circumstances  furnish  such 

strong  presumptive  evidence  arainst  the  Duke  that  he  has  been  transferred  to  the 
oonciagerie:  H.  Crbvillk,  Diary,  p.  19S. 

conciliabole,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  secret  committee,  a  meeting  of  a 
secret  committee. 

1867  We  know  that  these  conciUcdmtes  were  at  work,  especially  in  the  Fau- 
bourgs St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau:  J.  W.  Crokbr.  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  iv. 
p.  193.  —  the  last  conciliaiuU  held  in  the  fauboujgs  during  the  night  of  the 
19th:  ib.,  p.  194.  1886  Their  conHliabules  meet  daily  and  talk  great  non- 

sense and  GO  nothing ;  BladtwooeTs  Mag.,  July,  p.  24/2. 

conciliator  {±r.-±  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  conciliator,  noun 
of  agent  to  concili&re,—^X.o  unite ,  'gain  over',  'bring  to- 
gether' :  one  who  or  that  which  gains  over  or  pacifies. 

1684  but  he  is  too  raw  to  be  yudicious  in  either,  too  wilfuU  to  be  a  Can. 
ciiiator  of  both ;  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  loS.  bef.  1670  he  thought  it 

would  be  his  great  Honour  to  be  the  Conciliator  of  Christendom :  J.  Hackbt, 
Abp.  fViiiidms,  Ft.  1.  xii,  p.  xoz  (1693).  1765  tipping  the  searcher  with 

haff-a-crown,  which  is  a  wonderfiil  conciliator  at  all  the  bureaus  in  this  country; 
Smollett,  France  A*  Itaiy,  xxxix.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  547  (18X7X 

concili&trlx,  sb.  fem. :  Lat :  a  woman  who  conciliates ; 
esp.  a  professional  match-maker  in  Ancient  Rome. 

1886  To  be  the  intermediaries  of  her  marriage — so  far  as  English  women  of 
good  birth  can  play  the  part  of  the  old  Roman  conciliatriii — ;  Mrs.  E.  Lynn* 
Linton,  Patton  Carew,  VoL  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  ijS. 

COncioadClfiniin,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  a  sermon  before  the 
clergy  (see  denun). 

1620—1  On  Wednesday,  the  convocation  began  in  Paul's,  where  the  concio 
ad clerum  was  made  hy  Dr.  Bowles,  who  performed  it  so  so:  J.  Chamberlain, 
in  Courtb"  Times  of  Jos.  /.,  VoL  n.  p.  218  (1848)1  1625  tiConcio  ad  Clerum, 
in  Saint  Maries  Chisrch  in  CamMdge :  I.  Rodoginus,  Dsjferences,o.  20,  1664 
besides  what  he  had  delivered  in  puoltck  in  his  Concio  ad  Clerum '.  J.  Worthi  ng- 
ToN,  Life,  in  Jos.  Mede's  Wir.,  p.  iv. 

COnciAn&tor,  .r^. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  concidnari,='\.o 
harangue' :  one  who  makes  harangues,  a  preacher ;  said  also 
to  mean  a  common-councilman,  a  freeman  (Wharton). 

1626  CondtmUor,  A  Preacher:  Cockbham,  Pl  i.  (and  Ed.X 

•condave  (±  ^),sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  concldvef^'z  chamber' 
(which  can  be  locked  up).  Sometimes  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  the  It  conclave  (pi.  conclavi)  is  used. 

1.  a  private  apartment,  a  retired  chamber. 

1615  This  Condaue  hath  a  couer  of  marble,  yet  not  touched  by  the  same: 
Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  206  (1632).  bef.  1627  For  the  Situation  of  it  (as  his 
Lordship  said,)  in  the  secret  Conclaue  of  such  a  vast  Sea  mought  cause  it; 
Bacon,  New  Atlantie,  p.  13. 

2.  the  suite  of  apartments  including  a  chapel,  in  which 
the  cardinals  are  confined  during  the  election  of  a  jwpe. 
The  regular  place  is  a  set  of  cells  in  the  Vatican. 

1523  after  the  dethe  of  the  pope  Gregory,  the  cardynalles  drewe  them  into 
the  condaue,  in  the  palays  of  saynt  Peter :  Lord  Berners,  Froissart,  1.  326, 
p.  510  (i8i2X  1620  the  Conclave  was  locked  up :  Brent,  Tr.  Soavet  Mitt. 
Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  u  p.  67  (1676). 

3.  the  election  of  a  pope  by  the  cardinals  assembled  in 

private. 

1893  Gowbr.  Conf.  Am.,  Bk.  11.  (R.]  1522  the  Cardinalls  camme  oute 
of  the  Conclave;  J.  Clerk,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  1.  No.  cxiL  p.  304 
(1846).         1691  the  Conclavi  at  many  of  the  Popes  Elections ;  Reliq,  Wotton., 

5.624(1685)1  1592  the  C«aifiinw hath  received  little  alteration :  I'j.,  pt  707. 

690  to  find  a  means  that  Princes  might  not  intermeddle  in  the  Conclave,  in  the 
election  of  the  Pope :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  viiL  p.  678 
(1676).  1679  Take  all  Religions  in  and  stickle^  |  From  Conclave,  down  to 

Conventicle:  S.  Bdtlbr,  HudiSras,  Pt.  iw.  Cant.  iL  p.  136.  1740  is  a  man 
nothing  who  is  within  three  days'  journey  of  a  Conclave:  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  VoL  1.  p.  39  (18S7X 

4.  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals. 

1618  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid  him  welcome,  |  And  thank  the  holy  con- 
clave for  their  loves :  Smaks.,  Htn.  VIIL,  ii.  2,  xoo.  1840  as  words  were 
too  faint  His  merit  to  paint,  |  The  Conclave  determined  to  make  him  a  Saint : 
Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  122  (1865).  1845  surrounded  by  his  petty  conclave 
of  four  cardinals:  Ford,  /fandbi.  Spain,  Pl  i.  p.  457. 
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5.    any  private  meeting,  any  secret  or  private  assembly. 

abc.  1680  his  nndecessor  iVahring^m  had  left  him  a  receit,  to  smell  out 
what  was  done  in  Uie  Conclave :  (1653)  R.  Nai'ntom,  Frarm.  Kff.,  p.  60  (1870). 
1667  The  great  Seraphick  Lords  and  Cherubim,  |  In  close  recess  and  secret 
coDclave  sate:  Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  79!,  p.  37  (■70J)'  ITOS  'tis  worth  a  whole 

conclave of'em:  Vanbrugh,  Cim/ta.,  li.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  3o{i776X  1766  A 
cooclave  of  honour  was  immediately  assembled :  Smollett,  Frtuict  A*  Hflf, 
XV.  Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  37s  (1817)1  1883  Miu  Dulde  went  on  ulking  for  haU- 

an-hour  by  Cheitsey  clock,  in  fact  till  the  tea-bell  broke  up  the  little  conclave : 
M.  £.  Bkaddon,  GoUUn  Calf,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iL  p.  3a. 

concoctor  (_  J.  _),  sb.  (a  variant  spelling  of  cmcocter) : 
Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  c<mcoquere,=^Xo  cook  to- 

g ether':  one  who  concocts,  one  who  makes  up,  one  who 
aters. 

1642  this  private  concoctor  ofnaleoontent:  Milton,  Af»t.  Smut.,  Wks.. 
VoL  L  p.  146  (1806). 

conde,  caende,  sb. :  Sp. :  earl,  count. 

1B99  the  yong  Cemdt  cane  with  a  small  company  of  horsemen :  R.  HAKLinrr, 
Vcyagts,  Vol.  II.  ii.  p.  190.  16S8  Plough  deep  furrows,  to  catch  deep  root 

ia  th*  opinioii  of  the  best,  grandoc^  dukes,  marquesses,  condes,  and  other  tito- 
lado* :  MiDOLrroN,  Sfam.  Gi/ty,  ii.  1,  VHcs.,  VoL  vi.  p.  13s  (1885).  16M  to 
learn  whether  the  CpntU  or  his  son  be  Solvent:  HowBLL,  X^lt.,  v.  xxviiL  p.  33 
<i«4S). 

condomllliiun,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  joint  dominion,  joint  owner- 
ship. 

1706  and  to  the  ooodominium,  which  that  King  and  that  Duke  have  in  that 
dotchy :  Burnet,  Hitt.  Otm  Timt,  VoL  ill.  p.  vi^  (i8f8)i  1883  there  is  no 
longer  any  fear  of  their  creating  a  new  "condominium,"  real  or  supposed,  as  be* 
tween  England  and  any  other  Power  whatever:  Daily  TeUgrafk,  Jan.  13,  p.  4. 

^condor  (-i— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  condor,  it.  Peru,  cuntur: 
a  large  South  American  bald-headed  vulture,  the  Sarco- 
rkatt^hus  gryphus.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  large 
bald-headed  vulture  of  California. 

1606  those  [binls]  which  they  call  Condores  be  of  an  exceeding  gieatnes, 
and  of  such  a  force,  that  not  onely  they  will  open  a  sbeepe  and  eate  it,  but  also  a 
whole  calfe :  E.  Gkimstoh,  Tr.  lyAmla't  Hist.  W.  Inditt,  VoL  1.  Rk.  iv.  p.  279 
(1880).  1696  the  CuHtttr  otPtru:  Hans  Sloahi,  in  PMU.  Tnuu.,  VoL  xviii. 
p.  61.  ITSS  Ctmt*r,  or  Cumltr:  Chambbks,  Cycl.,  Suppl.  17^  Robert- 
SON,  Amtrica,  Bk.  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  967  (1814).  1797  Grjfhut,  the 

condor.. .the  largest  of  this  genus:  Encjc  Brit.,  s.v.  Vultt4r.  18S3  The 

Lammergeyer,  tne  largest,  after  the  American  condor,  of  all  the  birds  of  prey, 
measuring  sixteen  feet  from  wing  to  wing:  L.  Sihond,  SwitsfrioMti,  VoL  i. 
p.   138.  1836  why  did  not  I  say  a  Columbian  cassowary,  or  a  Peruvian 

penguin,  or  a  Chilian  condor,  or  a  Guatemalan  goose ;  Lord  1 
Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  viL  p.  130  (1881X 
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*condottiere, //.  condottierl,  sb. :  It :  a  captain  of  mer- 
cenary soldiers  (Lat.  conducti,  whence  Late  Lat.  *conducta- 
rius). 

I860  The  veteran  Condottiere  himself  was  no  longer  so  scrupulous:  Thackb- 
RAV,  Pendtmat,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  390  (■87QX  1888  a  celebrated  Spanish 

»KiW//srfir  of  the  fifteenth  century :  Atktmittm,  Dec  30,  p.  891. 

condottore:  It.    See  oondattore. 
condrin.    See  caodareen. 

*condnctor  (_  J-  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  conductor, 
='a  leader'  (=Lat.  conductor,  'a  contractor',  'a  lessee'), 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  condacere,=^to  guide',  'to  conduct',  or 
fr.  Fr.  conducteur,  assimilated  to  Late  Lat.  conductor.  The 
earlier  Fr.  conduitor,  conduiteur,  gave  rise  to  Mid.  Eng. 
conditour  [CI  and  to  Caxton's  conduytour  {Chas.  Crete, 
p.  209,  Ed.  1881). 

I.    a  leader,  a  guide. 

1660  But  it  is  ncccssarye  that  every  one  of  vs  as  well  captayne  as  conductor 
and  souldyer  be  always  in  feare  to  fall  into  any  danger  tnroughe  his  faulte: 
NlcoLLS,  Thueidides,  fol.  49.  [R.]  X679  the  guides  or  Conductours  of  their 
armie;  Diggbs,  Stratiat.,  p.  loi.  1699  the  coixluctors  of  the  camels  and 

victuals:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyagtt,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  113.  1613  I  should  have 
proved  but  a  bad  conductor,  having  no  manner  of  acquaintance  in  that  house ; 
J.  Chahbbrlaim,  in  Cmtrt  a"  Timts  o/ytu.  I.,  Vol.  l  p.  173  (1848X  1613 

euery  flocke... gather  to  their  conducter,  which  bringeth  them  home  to  their  vil- 
lage and  dwellmg:  W,  Biddulph,  inT.  Lavender's  fravtU 0/ Four EngUAmtn, 
p.  10.  IMO  an  easie  and  safe  conductour  to  that  grand  Troth  of  the  divine 

Hypostates:  H.  More,  PUL  Po.,  sig.  B  3  c  (1647X  iMl  with  the  aid 

of.. .our  conductor,  we  visited  divers  churches:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  34 


of  it:  TiNUAL,  Camtim.  Xa/im,  VoL  i.  p.  183/1  (17S1X  1771  Our  conductor 

performed  his  promise  with  ffrcat  punctuality;  Smollett,  Humfk.  Ci.,  p.  37/x 
(i88sX  1777  poru  in  India  and  Africa,  which  their  conductors  (pilotsj  were 
accwtomed  to  frequent:  Robertson,  Amtrica,  Bk.  i.  Wks.,  Vol  VL  p.  33 
(»8a4)- 

2.    a  leader  of  troops,  a  commander. 

1637  gret  captaines  or  conductours  of  an  hoste:  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Brtms. 
wiek't  Dittill.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  cclxxv.  sig.  I  i  v'lt.  1663  one  of  the  kinges  cheife 
condactoors  of  his  men  at  armes:  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.X  foL  35  v'. 
1691  which  oftentimes  doth  cause  great  losse  and  discommoditie  to  men  of  wane, 
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small  repuutioa  to  their  coodnctour :  Gabraro,  Ari  IKorr*,  p.  133.  U9t 

such  skiifull  warriours,  such  braue  Conductors :  R.  Barret,  Tktor.  ^  Warm, 
Bk.  I.  p.  a.  16(90  the  Coi>sals...were  their  cfaiefe  conductours  to  the  war : 

Holland,  Tr.  Livf,  Bk.  ix.  p.  393.  1600  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  f 

Shaks.,  K.  Liar,  IV.  7,  88.  1600  their  leader  and  conductor:  Howell,  Tr. 
GinMt  Hitt.  Rtv.  Na^.,  p.  34.  1664  Danitl  Bariaro  is  the  Captain  and 
chief  Conductor,  as  may  euOy  be  diacern'd  from  the  pattern  of  the  Contourt 
onely  bebnging  to  the  Volmta  of  the  Cafital:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtartt  ParuU. 
Arckit.,  Pt.  I.  p.  48. 

3.  a  director,  a  manager. 

1600  a  fit  man  to  be  chiefe  Conductour  of  this  so  hard  an  enterprise :  R.  Hak- 
ldvt,  Voyaft,  VoL  in.  p.  98.  1608  the  same  god  is  their  conductour  and 

king:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  ck  1318.  1630  the  conductor  of  the  Plot : 

Bbent,  Tr.  Staves  Hist.  Cntiu.  Trmt,  p.  IviiL  (1676X  1800  I  recximmend 
that  a  deputy-committary  or  a  conductor  may  be  sent  there :  Wbluncton, 
St^  D*^.,  VoL  I.  p.  427  (t858X 

4.  one  who  guides  and  regulates  the  time,  and  perform- 
ance generally,  of  a  chorus  or  an  orchestra. 

5.  an  official  in  general  charge  of  a  public  conveyance, 
answering  to  the  guard  of  the  old  stage-coach ;  hence,  in  the 
United  States,  also  the  chief  official  on  a  railway  train.  In 
this  sense  the  term  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  in  England 
fr.  Fr.  conducteur. 

1810  A  conductor  is  attached  to  eadi  Diligence,  whose  dudes,  if  they  wer« 
properly  laid  down,  would  answer  to  those  of  our  guards;  but  bis  chief  business, 
according  to  his  practice,  is  to  sleep,  closely  shut  up  in  the  Cabriolet  (which  is  a 
covered  seat  in  front):  J.  Scott,  Vuit  to  Paris,  p.  3s  (and  Ed.X 

6.  techn.  a  body  which  transmits  heat,  sound,  electricity, 
&C. ;  an  instrument  designed  to  direct  a  surgical  knife. 

1779  One  particular  addition  I  have  made  to  the  apparatus  consists  in  what 
1  call  an  anti-conductor:  it  is  exactly  like  the  prime  conductor :  Phii.  Trans., 
VoL  LXIX.  p.  454. 

condnttOre,  sb. :  It :  guide,  leader,  conductor. 

1830  we  had  to  contend  with  the  almost  frantic  demands  of  our  fellow- 
travellers  to  the  condottore,  that  he  would  put  eight  horses  to  the  vehicle : 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trmi.  ia  Siciiy,  VoL  IL  ch.  xv.  p.  37a. 

cone,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cSne,  or  Lat  cdnus,  fr.  Gk.  xwivr : 
Geom. 

1.  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  about  one  of  its  sides  as  axis ;  more  generally  {thit 
solid  previously  defined  being  distinguished  as  a  right  cone), 
any  solid  the  surface  of  which  is  generated  by  the  motion  of 
a  line,  one  point  in  which  is  fixed. 

1570  Make  of  Copper  plates,  or  Tyn  plates,  a  foursquare  vpright  Pyramis, 
or  a  Cone :  perfectly  iashioned  in  the  bolowj  within :  J.  Deb,  Pref.  KUingsley's 
Bnclid,  sig.  c  ij  r«.  1608  the  forme  ana  figure  of  the  shadow,  which  indeed 

is  a  CoHut  or  i>n>i>fu  (resembling  a  sugar  loaJe)  with  the  sharpe  end  forward : 
Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1173.  —  But  the  cause  is  in  the  difierence  of  the 
shadow,  which  toward  the  bottome  or  base  is  broader  as  are  the  Coaos  or 
PyramitUsiii.,  p.  1173.  1611  Coat,  A  Cone;  a  Geometiicall  bodie;  or  any 
figure,  that  is  broad,  and  round  below,  and  sharpens  towartis  the  top :  CoTCR. 
1640  [SeeI>a«tsL3). 

2.  any  object  shaped  like  a  geometrical  cone  (also, 
nutaph.),  esp.  the  fruit  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  cedar,  &c,  and 
a  signal  hoisted  in  meteorological  warnings. 

1698  it  hath  a  Couus  or  sharpe  pointe  wherewith  it  seeemeth  to  divide  the 
aire :  R.  Hayoocke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  1.  p.  17.  1641  according  to  their 

hierarchies  acuminating  still  higher  and  higner  in  a  cooe  of  prelaty :  Milton, 
CA.  Govt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  VL  Wks.,  VoL  l  p.  106  (1806X  .  1667  Now  had  Niriit 
measured  with  her  shadowy  cone  (Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault: 
—  P.  L.,  IV.  776.  bcf.  1683  The  Cedar  of  Liianus  is  a  auf/trout  Tree, 

bearing  Cones  or  Cloggs :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  L  p.  19  (i636X 

confector  {^J.=.),  sb.:  Eng.,  as  if  fr.  Lat  coH/ector,='a. 
preparer',  'a  maker',  noun  of  agent  to  eonficere,nM'U)  make', 
'make  up' :  a  confectioner,  a  maker  of  sweetmeats. 

1611  Confiseur,  A  Confector,  Preseroer,  or  Confet-maker:  CoTGR. 

confederator,  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Late  Lat 
con/oederare,=^\.Q  bring  into  a  league':  a  confederate, a  con- 
spirator. The  word  ought  to  mean  'one  who  brings  (others) 
into  a  league',  but  is  a  falsely  formed  substitute  for  confedereUe, 
=:'one  who  is  united  in  a  league'. 

1669  the  king  shall  pav  one  hundred  thousand  Crownes,  whereof  the  one 
halfe  the  Confederatours  snail  and  maye  employ  when  neede  shall  require: 
Grapton,  Ckron.,  Hen.  VUl.,  an.  s6,  p.  wr).  1679  North,  Tr.  Plutarck, 
pp.  S9I,  633  (ifinX 

^^nference  (.i .:.  .n),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  conftrence. 

I.  conversation,  talk,  esp.  consultation,  parley,  an  inter- 
view for  purposes  of  discussion,  a  friendly  meeting  for  the 
settlement  of  differences. 

1637  I  wold  gladly  have  conference  with  you  3  or  3  dayes:  Ckron.  o/Calais, 
p.  115  (1846X  1546  bee  being  in  the  ende  called  by  the  king  to  conference : 
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Tr  PHf<l*"  ^"P^'  ^V-  ffitt-i  VoL  ■!•  P-  99  (<t44)>  —  He  bad  secret  coo- 
lo^withciiM  IUpheS£i>,ailhnrMof(;r«at  reputataoo:  «>.,  p.  183.  U6S 

Xi^at  it  anocher  conference  of  late  betwix  the  reuerend  Bishop  ofSanim,  and 
D.  Coole:  J.  Piucinctoh,  Cmg/bA,  tig.  E  v  c*.  ISTS — 80  was  now  in  his 

ovB  stnddi*  and  in  privi  conierens  mutch  more  reasonable  with  me:  Gas* 
Haivw,  Lett.  Bk^  p.  $1  (1884).  1676  I  had  coofereace  with  the  Frend 

jtateMwHin:  Sik  F.  Walsincham,  ymt.,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  vl  p.  34 
(ifi^tX  1668  so  sensible  I  Seemeth  their  confefeooe  [talk  of  mndtingweoaiesl: 
^u.,  L.  L.  L.,  y.  s,  16a.  bef.  1690  Their  conference  will  be  a  greater 

Up  10  me  I  Than  all  ny  labours,  plod  I  ne'er  so  fast:  Maklowb,  Famttm, 
rXvi  (I'T^X  1600  met  in  private  conference  with  the  Nobilitie:  Holland, 
Xr72A7,  ok.  IT.  pi  17a  1641  There  hath  bene  a  conference  between  y* 

1  Hooks:  Evclvn,  Ctmtf.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  61  (187a),  1669  Get  a  conference 

between  them,  and  lome  experienced  judidous  Divine:  R.  Baxtsk,  Key  for 
CatieHcit,  ch.  zxix.  p.  184.  1666  mature  advice  and  conference  with  learned 
posoos:  EvBLVN,  Cfrrttf.,  Vol  iil  p.  loi  (i87a)L  166T  not  to  let  th'  occa- 
sioa  pASS )  Giv*n  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know  )  Of  things  above  his 
wcM:  Milton,  P.I,.,y.  454.  1768  in  conference  with  a  lady  jnst  arrived 
St  die  ian :  Stb«h>,  Stntimmt.  youm.,  Wks.,  p.  398  (1839). 

r.  comparison,  a  bringing  together  with  a  view  to  com- 
paring. 

bef.  1S68  The  conference  of  these  two  places,  conteinyng  so  excellent  a  peece 
of  lcarsiiH[...BUist  needes  bring  great  pleasure  and  proffit :  Ascham,  SckokmeuUr^ 
p.  164(1884). 

«eoiifiSreiiee,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  lecture,  a  conference. 

UM  The  Broca  etnftrtnci  was  delivered  on  December  14th  by  M.  Mathias 
Dnal,  who  took  for  hu  subject  'Aphasia  unce  Broca';  Aikttutnm,  May  96, 

PL««</t. 

einifiraneier,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  lecturer. 

U6(  aid  was  aent...to  continue,  for  a  time,  the  support  of  the  oonfifrenden, 
Mcssn.  Rtveilland  and  Hirsdi :  Ckrittiam  Wld.  (New  VorkX  June,  p.  167. 

*eoiifem,  //.  confenrae,  sb. :  Lat. :  name  of  a  genus  of 
simple  green  algae  consisting  of  cellules  arranged  in  threads 
either  simple  or  branching  into  network.  Modem  botanists 
exclude  branching  algae.    See  alga. 

11601  fresh  water  Spunge...called  is  Latin  Conferva:  Holland,  Tr.  Plot. 
S.  H.,  Bk.  97,  ch.  8,  Vol.  IL  p.  280.]  1768  Cmambkrs,  CycL,  Snppl.  1796 
The  sides  aixl  bottom  of  the  channel  have  no  sediment ;  but  a  green  Conferva 
non  in  it :  Tr.  Tluaihir^t  C.  ^Gtod  Ho*t,  Pinkertoa,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  n  (1814). 
Utf  this  cannot  happen  from  any  thing  nice  voluntary  action  with  the  ovules, 
or  die  coofiernB,  nor  is  it  probable  among  the  infusoru:  C.  Darwin,  yomm, 
Sttt")  ch.  I  p.  17. 

eonfoaaor  (_  ^  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  Late  Lat  confessor,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat  confiUri,"' to  confess'. 

1.  Eccles,  one  who  has  confessed  himself  a  Christian,  and 
snffeted  for  the  faith ;  one  whose  life  is  a  good  confession  of 
Christianity. 

be£  1498  saynt  domynik  doctor  of  deuyayte  and  coafestoar :  Caxton,  St. 
Kaitirix,  lig.  a  j  r*li.  1497  apostoles  &  martyrs  confessours  &  viigyns : 

Alxok,  .«»u /V);;^,  sig.  c  iii  r>/x  1641  the  commendatory  tubacriptioos  of 
ooaCason  and  martyrs:  Milton,  Rt/erm.  in  Bng.,  Bk.  i.  Wks.^  Vol.  i.  p.  8 
(1806).  bef.  1788  be  became  a  Confessor  of  the  Protestant  Religion  and  the 
me  laterest  of  his  Country :  R.  North,  F.xamtH,  1.  iL  lo,  p.  35  (1740). 

2.  Eccles.  one  who  hears  confessions,  a  priest  who  acts  as 
spiritual  director. 

sbt.  1184  &  thus  the  lord  or  the  lady  hiteth  costly  a  fids  iudas  to  bis  con- 
(ama:  0/PnUtttt,  ch.  v.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Vt^rmUdEmg.  Wlu.  </'  WycMf, 
p.6s(i88oX  abt.  1886  Wheraswonedamanofgieethonour  I  Towhom 

dial  he  was  alwey  confessour :  Ch  aucbr.  C,  T.  ,  Summontr't  Tab,  7746.  1488 
kn  brother  that  was  hys  confessor :  Rtvtl.  Monk  0/  Evetiam,  p.  33  (iS^f). 
1818  Wlh  an  diligence  they  laboure/To  oblayne  noble  mens  iavouic/And  to 
be  ladys  coofcssours:  W.  Roy  &  Jbr.  Barlowb,  Xtdt  mu,  Av.,  p.  83  (1871X 
IMS  as  prmy  and  secret  as  any  Confessour:  T.  Vicarv,  £»//,  Trtiu.,  p.  4 
(i«i6). 

3.  one  who  makes  a  confession  in  any  other  sense  than 
those  specified  above. 

1708  Her  coofesuon  agreed  exactly  (which  was  afterwards  verify'd  is  the 
odier  confessors)  with  the  accusations  of  the  afflicted :  C.  Mathex,  Uar.  Ckrit., 
»i.7.   10 

*e<mfl»tti, sb. pi. ;  It:  comfits. 

1840  In  the  centre  of  their  carriage  stands  a  hnge  basket  of  ctn/UH:  One* 
t  Wuk,  Mar.  24,  p.  284.  1883   Cotrfitti,  though  flung  in  jest,  can  sting 

pretty  maidy  too :  S^.  Rtv.,  Vol.  js,  p.  345. 

•confidant,  confident  (Cotgr.),  sb.  masc. :  Fr. 
I.    a  person  to  whom  secrets  are  entrusted,  an  intimate 
and  trusted  friend.    Partly  Anglicised  JL  —  J.,  -ant  Eng. 

1646  Rcdv'd  the  Truncheon  to  be  Marshall  of  France,  and  grew  to  be  a 
grot  CtmJUmt:  Howbll,  LnuU  XIII.,  p.  52.  1731  the  coachman  knew 

vhiiher  10  go,  whidi  was  to  a  certain  place,  called  Mile-end,  where  lived  a  con* 
(dam  of  his:  DsroB,  MvU  FtantUn,  p.  iS  (1877).  1748  favoured  with  a  visit 
6<n  my  kind  and  punctual  confidant :  Smollbtt,  Red.  Rami,  ch.  Ivil  Wks., 
Vol.  Lp.4<>4(i8i7X  1810  the  favourite  and  intimate  ofa  man  who  had  so 

r  iniinaies  and  confidants:  J.  Austsh,  Emma,  VoL  in.  ch.  it  p.  984  (1833). 

I  is  die  SCO  a  well-choaen  confidanl  of  his  father's  misdeeds:  Lauv  Morgan, 
FL  Macmrtln,  Vol  i,  ch.  v.  p.  10^  (1819X  1878  He  said  things  which  might 
hate  exposed  him  to  be  kicked  if  iiis  coHfidtmi  had  been  a  man  of  independent 
ipirit:  Gxo.  EuoT,  Dan.  Dtnmda,  Bk.  IL  ch.  xiL  p.  93. 
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2.    a  small  curl  near  the  ear. 


Bany 
1818 


1694  A  CanfiJoHl,  is  a  small  Curl  next  the  Ear;  N.  H.,  Ladia  Diet., 

p.  lo/i. 

'confidante,  sb.fem. :  Fr. :  a  confidential  female  friend. 

1696  That  the  war  to  do  that,  is  to  engage  her  in  an  Intrigue  of  her  own, 
making  yourself  her  Confidante :  Vanbrugb,  Rtla/u,  m.  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  u 
(>77i).  1777  If  I  were.. .writing  to  my  confidante,  I  should  tell  you  all  the 
fine  things  that  were  said :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mtm.  Hatutah  Man,  VoL  i.  p.  78 
(183s).  1788  Mrs.  Howard...had  been  the  coofidante  of  the  Prince's  passion: 
Hor.  Walpols,  Lttt*n,  VoL  i.  p.  cxxv.  (1857).  1806  for  I  have  so  long 

been  in  the  practice  of  making  her  the  OMfidiuiU  of  my  distresses :  BEXssroRO, 
Miirriei,  VoL  I.  p.  274  (5th  Ed.X  lul  All  the  griefs,  contradictions.. .were 

detailed  to  this  emjldaitte:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Cotmtett,  VoL  L  p.  as  (9ad  Ed.), 
1818  the  triumphant  Zata  rang  for  the  base  confidante  of  her  late  distrcsaes: 
M.  EocEWORTH,  Patnnagt,  VoL  II.  p.  163  (1833X  1816  The  genial  con- 

fidante, and  general  ^y:  SvRON.  <fA>.,  VoL  x.  p.  189(1831).  1819  I  panted 
for  the  appearance  of  my  confidante:  T.  Hopx,  Aiuut.,  Vol.  ni.  ch.  iL  p.  43 
(1890X  1836  there  are  moments  when  we  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  seek  a 

confidante :  Lord  Bbaconsfield,  Viv.  Gny,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  iv.  p.  403  (i88i)b 
1800  Miss  Rouncy  the  coi^fidanlt:  Tmackxrav,  Ptndtnnis,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ix. 
p.  95  (1870).  1883   Aunt  Betsy.. .is  always  my  uiffidmHtt  in  all  delicate 

matters:  M.  E.  Braddon,  GoUm  Calf,  VoL  n.  ch.  L  p.  13. 

eonfigoxator  {z.i.z.±  .=.),  sb. ;  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat  configurire,=^\.o  fashion  accordingly':  AstroL',  one 
of  the  planets  in  a  liouse  of  a  horoscope. 

1598  The  fift  named  the  house  of  Children,  hath  his  rignificatlon  of  them, 
of  loue.  of  Embassadors  &  messengers,  and  of  gyfts,  ioyes,  plaving,  banquets, 
apparel],  configurators  O  ;,  ioy  of  9:  F.  Wither,  'Tr.  Jjaruft  Attrritf., 
sig.  L  i  r«.        1808  J.  Gaulb,  Mag.attn-manC€r,  p.  306. 

confine  (-.2),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  confiner,^'to  border',  'to 
shut  up*. 

1.  intr.  to  aboard  upon,  to  have  a  common  botindary 

(with  prepp.  on  or  with). 

1638  It  is  thought  right  Deccsaaiy  that  the  Atdiiduke  Don  Ferdinando  sbtilde 
kcpe  hia  residence  this  somer  either  in  his  Duchie  of  Wiertenberg,  or  in  his 
Countie  of  Ferrate,  whiche  dothe  confyne  in  some  partes  with  the  Swices: 
WoLSEV,  in  StaU  Paptrt,  VoL  vi.  p.  no.  1667  what  readiest  path  leads 

where  your  gloomy  bounds  1  Confine  with  Heav*n:  Milton,  P.  L.,  n.  977. 

2.  trans,  to  keep  within  bounds,  enclose,  imprison,  limit 

1694  Silence,  wearily  confinde  in  tedious  dying :  Constable  Sonnttt,  ydi 
Decad.,  No.  6  (i8z81  1641  these  eternal  effluences  of  sanctity  and  love  in 

the  glorified  aamts  snould  by  this  means  be  confined  and  cloyed  with  repetitioa  of 
thait  which  is  prescribed:  Milton,  CA.C0r/.,Bk.  i.  ch.  L  Wu.,  VoL  L  p.  8s(i8a6)i 
1668  you  would  have  me  to  confine  myself  to  that  little  world  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  Sayes  Court :  Evelvm,  Comt*. ,  Vol.  lit.  p.  ao3  (tSyaX  1671  As 
if  they  wotild  confine  th*  Interminable:  Milton,  Sattu.  Ann.,  307.  1691 

then  I  threatened  to  suspend  all  those  Poeu  from  Stcw'a  Prunes,  Wise,  Fire 
and  Tobacco:  nay,  to  confine  them  durautt  vita,  to  Temperanoe :  Rtatmu  of 
Mr.  Bays,  t^.ff.  14.  1698  our/orr./'a/'Unnot  toMW.S'/lrconfin'd:  Tkt 
Rat*,  »r  iMt  Littrtiiu'i  Rtlif.,  ix.  p.  12. 

3.  pass,  (with  no  active  use  to  correspond)  to  be  conter- 
minous, to  be  unable  to  leave  one's  bed  or  one's  room  or  the 
house,  esp.  of  women,  to  be  in  childbed. 

1636  On  the  South  it  is  confined  with  Pamphilia:  Purchas,  PUgrimaft, 
p.  321.  IC.)  1687  a  hurt  which...oonfined  me  to  my  study;  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol  I.  p.  12  (iSysX 

confine  {J.  J.,  or  in  poetry  J.  n),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  con- 
fine,  confin,  fr.  Lat.  confine,— *\mx6&x\  'boundary',  'neigh- 
bourhood'. The  form  confynyes  quoted  fr.  Maundevile  in 
C.  is  fr.  Lat  conffnium. 

1.  a  boundary,  a  border. 

1049  limittyiur  the  Duchie  of  Beneuento  to  beasa  confyne  orboundebetwene 
theim  both:  W.  Thohas,  Hitt.  IlaL,  fol.  so  V.  1078  th'  caste  coniynes  of 

Sussex :  In  Ellis'  Orif.  Lilt.,  yA  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  Na  ccccv. jp.  tt  (1846).  1079 
the  confines  that  separate  Asia  from  Europe  :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  402 
(1612).  1644  one  of  the  utmost  confines  of  the  Etrurian  Stau;  £velvm. 

Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  104  (1872X  bef.  1788  this  Writer  does  not  involve  all  Par- 

tioiUrs  alike  within  the  Confines  of  this  stately  (Aatacter :  R.  North,  Exanun, 
p.  iv.  (1740X 

2.  a  frontier,  a  frontier  district  (generaUy  in  pL). 

1046  Afterwaide  with  aimie  well  arrayed  he  proceeded  to  spoyle  the  conftmes 
of  his  enemy;  Tr.  Ptlydort  Vtrgiti  Eng.  Hitt.,  VoL  11.  p.  61  (1844).  1600 

Hif^rattt  began  at  first  to  luke  rodes  by  stealth  into  the  confines  bcrdering 
upon  the  Romane  Province:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxrv.  p.  599,  1640 

a  fort.. .defending  the  confines  of  the  Great  Duke's  territories:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  u  p.  198  (1872).  1667  and  now  in  little  maoa  |  The  confines  met  of 

Empyrean  Heaven  |  And  of  this  Worid:  Milton,  P.  L.,x.  321,  p.  378  (lyojX 
1776  a  temple  and  statue  of  Minerva  near  the  coofisesof  Epidauilaaiid  Argolfs : 
R.  (^HANDLER,  TVwf.  Grttct,  p.  223. 

3.  a  district,  a  region. 

1607  Caesar's  spirit... Shall  is  these  confines  with  a  monarch's  voice  |  Cry 
'  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war :  Shaks.,  yut.  Catt.,  iii.  1,  979. 

4.  one  who  lives  near,  a  neighbour. 

1046  Som  other  impute  it  as  a  remedee  for  the  malice  and  hatred  of  there 
confines  and  neighbours:  Tr.  Polydore  Virgil t  Eng.  Hitt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  187  (1S4C). 
1000  exchangynge  golde  for  hooshoMe  siufie  with  theyr  confines:  R.  Eden, 
DicaJti,  foL  89. 
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5.  fproperly  a  distinct  word,  fr.  Eng.  vb.  confine^  a  place 
of  connnement. 

16M  a  |>ri<on...in  whidi  there  are  many  coolines,  wards  and  dungeons: 
Shaks.,  Hmm.,  U.  s,  asa. 

conflrmator  {■!■  —  -!■  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  confirmotor,  noun 
of  agent  to  cofifirmdre,='\.o  confirm' :  one  who  or  that  which 
confirms,  makes  certain,  or  ratifies. 

1486  the  holy  ghoost,  confirmatour  and  lUumynalour  of  al  good  werkes : 
Caxton,  Chu.  Gnit,  p.  1}  (iMi).  1646  There  wantt  herein  the  definitiTe 

oonfinnator.  and  test  of  things  uncertain,  the  sense  of  man  :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
PstmLEf.    (J.l 

conflscator  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  coHfiscire,='to  store  up  in  a  chest'  (Jiscus),  'to  confis- 
cate': one  who  confiscates,  one  who  seizes  private  or  cor- 
porate property  for  the  use  of  the  state ;  hence,  loosely,  a 
plunderer,  an  appropriator  of  what  does  not  belong  to  him. 

1T90  I  see  the  confiscators  begin  with  bishops  and  chapters,  and  monasteries: 
Burks,  Rn,  in  Fnuut.    (T.l 

conflaenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  confectioner,  maker  of  comfits. 

1841  an  Italian  oHfitntr:  Ladv  Blessington,  UUr  in  Frantt,  VoL  11. 
P.  ta  1886  certain  bon-bon  boxes  for  which  the  catfiuur  had  taken  "  French 
leave"  to  copy  portions  of  a  picture:  AtAemrum,  Dec  18,  p.  833/a. 

OonflMbor,  \st  pers.  Hn^.  jut.  ind.  of  Lat.  con/itiri,='t.o 
confess':  name  of  the  ninth  Psalm,  of  which  the  Latin 
version  begins  with  this  word.  It  is  a  psalm  of  joy  and 
triumphant  thanksgiving. 

IBM  now  we  may  synge  Canute,  |  And  crowe  Confitebor  with  a  joyfiiU 
Jubilate:  Br.  Balk,  KyMf  Jokan,  p.  6]  (1838). 

conflteor,  \st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat.  confitlrif'^^Xa 
confess':  name  of  the  form  of  confession  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churchj  which  begins  with  this  word;  hence, 
metaph.  a  confession  generally. 

abt.  1ST6  many  saien  conJiteor :  Lar-FMt  Mati-BMk  (jBrtt.  Mns.  Rcyal 
MS.  «7  R  XVI/.\  «»,  Simmons'  Text  B.  p.  8  (t8j9X  1480-40  To  schryue 
M  in  general  KM  schalle  lere  |  Py  Confiteor  and  misereatur  in  fere:  Bokt  cj 
Vurtmsyt,  11.  154,  in  Baitn  Bk.,  p.  303  (Fumivall,  1868).  1482  And  whan 

y  bad  seyd  my  cimfiteor  as  the  vse  ys.-.he  gane  me  disciplynys  vi.  tymes:  Rtvtl. 
Mmk  of  Evetkam,  p.  33  (1869).  MSI  they  said  cmnUtr,  and  knowledged 

themselves  to  be  sinnere :  Tykdals,  Exfat.,  p.  iso  (1849)1  1B84  as  sooe  as 

the  preyste  began  etnJtUor,  she  fly!  in  a  traiince:  Svjfrta.  0/  Monasl.,  p.  18 
(Camd.  Soc,  1843).  1809  Ye  say  the  amfilrer,  and  make  your  confession: 

Bbcon,  Wkt.,  p.  363 (Parker  Soc,  1844).  1886  The  failure  was  complete, 

and  amongst  the  records  is  found  a  confitnr  of  Colbert  which  evidenthr  caused 
intense  chagrin  in  the  Louvre  and  at  Fontainebleau :  Athttutum,  Sept.  11, 
p.  333/3- 

conformity  {:.»:.  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  conformiU. 

1.  correspondence  in  form,  likeness  in  externals ;  agree- 
ment, harmony;  conduct  in  accordance  with  the  remiire- 
ments  of  the  state  or  of  society,  esp.  with  reference  to  Eng- 
land, observance  of  the  forms,  ceremonies,  and  doctrines  of 
the  Established  Church. 

1494  seinge  they  might  not  enduce  the  kynge  to  noone  conformytie  or 
■  agrement,  to  resume  bis  uwfull  wyfe:  Fabyan,  en.  34^.  [K.]  ^  1581  the 
necessary  derection  and  preseruation  of  them  in  conformitie  of  lyuinge :  Elvot, 
Cntmmir,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  iii.  Vol.  11.  p.  S09  (1880X  1 1S38  I  suppose  all  thynga 
will  prove  the  better  to  suche  conformyte  as  must  folowe  for  the  same :  R.  Fuller. 
in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  11.  No.  ccv.  p.  s^6  (1846).       UTS— 80  And 

Set,  berlady,  thy  brothers  conformitye  |  Howsoever  its  temperid  with  thy  motheis 
cformitye,  |  Makes  well  enowghe,  me  thinkes,  for  my  uniformity :  Gab.  Harvey, 
ArM.  M.,  p.  ii9(i884X  bef.  1608  In  this  is  true  nofailitie,  to  wit :  the  con- 

formitie vnto  vertuous  manners:  North,  {Lives  of  Eiamin.,  *•£".,  added  to) 
Pint.,  p.  isos  (1613^  1641  evaporating  and  exhaling  the  internal  worship 

into  empty  conformities,  and  gay  shows :  Milton,  Ch.  Govt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iii.  Wks., 
Vol  t.  p.  93  (>8o6).  1666  knowing  nothing  would  better  please  them  than 

bis  conrotmiiy  to  Religion  :  Sir  Tm.  Hirbkrt,  Trav.,  p.  sis  (1677X  ITOS 

"The  Bill  against  occasional  Conformity  was  lost  by  one  vote :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol  II.  p.  383(i873X 

2.  submission,  obedience. 

1046  After  this  Edwarde  reduced  to  conformitee  the  waveringe  Wallsbemenn : 
Tr.  Pol^fdart  Vergitt  Enr.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  334  (1846).  1869  The  Messenger 
found  him  so  towarde,  and  of  such  conformitie,  that  he  was  content  to  swere  in 
his  presence,  truely  to  take  King  Edwardes  part  agaynst  all  men:  Grafton, 
CAr0M.,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  0,  p.  683.  1640   In  Conformity  to  your  commands...! 

have  sent. ..this  small  Hymn:  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  vL  13.    [C] 

oonfortation  (.^  — ifji),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  confortation: 
strengthening. 

1048  This  plaistre...hath  vertue  to  resolue  the  bloodc  with  confortation  of  the 
place :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo't  Chirurg.,  foL  xdi  f/s.  108T  For  corrobora- 

tion and  confortation,  take  such  bodies  as  are  of  astringent  quality,  without  maai. 
fest  cold:  Bacon,  iVa/./fu/.    (J.) 

*confrtoe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  fellow-member  of  a  brotherhood,  a 
colleague,  an  associate. 

b«f .  1670  So  he  bewailed  the  disaster  ofhis  Confrere's  Attachment :  J.  Hackbt, 
Abp.  Willium,  Pu  L  404,  p.  198  (1693).      1716  In  Aubrey's  /.raw,  u. «  (1813)1 


CONGENER 

{T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1888  authors  mainuin  distinct  opinwns  as  to  the  prioritv 
of  the  (jerman  sdiools,  from  whence  it  is  contended  that  the  maiter-masons  with 
their  C«|^*»»oroperativeshaveenugTated into Franceandltaly:  J.  Dallaway. 
Disc.  Archit.  Eng.,  A-c,  p.  v>i.  1808  His  conMrt,  the  modest  but  gifted 

Henri...is  a  better  cook:  E.  K.  Kane,  ut  GrinntU  Extfd.,  ch.  xxxiv.  p. J09. 
1863  did  you  aee,  mv  good  soul,  when  I  spoke  about  his  confrire,  how  glum 
Goodenough  looked  r  Thackeray,  Philif,  Vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  110  (1887X  1868 

will  you  permit  me  to  show  you  what  your  learned  confreres  have  prescribed  for 
herJ  C  Reads,  Hard  Cati,  Vol.  t.  p.  83.  'ISTT  the  work  of  a  late  CKf/rhr 
of  the  author:  yuorr,  Dec  la    [St.] 

*COllg^,  sb. :  Fr. :  leave,  leave  to  depart,  dismissal ;  Aence, 
in  Eng.  an  act  of  courtesy  on  taking  leave,  an  act  of  courtesy 
generSly,  a  bow,  &c.  The  Eng.  congee  (congie,  congey, 
congy,  congye)  was  in  early  use,  and  is  scarcely  obsolete 
yet,  though  the  modem  French  word,  which  in  17  c.  was 
only  occasionally  used,  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  Anglicised  form. 

1600  by  the  persuasioD  of  one  Sicintm,  and  without  comg/  of  the  Consuls : 
Holland,  Tr.  Lm,  Bk.  11.  p.  65.  1636  he  made  a  low  congi,  or  courtesy, 

to  all  the  rest  of  the  University:  In  Conrt  A*  Timtt^CMai.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  137 
(1848X  1703  I  immediately  got  my  C»ng{  and  embark'd  at  Z>a<wi<n(:  van- 
BRUGH,  Fattt  Friend,  L  Wks.,  Vol  i.  p.  mi  (1776X  1764  I  shall  come  to 

you  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  my  congt:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letten,  VoL  iv.  p.  396 
(i8s7X  1768  I...was  presented  this  morning  to  all  the  Roval  Family  for  my 

cotwi:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.Selwjm  A*  Conttm/mtriet,  VoL  IL  p.  380(1883^ 
1816  without  time  to  become  his  tutor,  I  thought  it  much  better  to  ^ve  turn  his 
con^ :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  111.  p.  303  (1833).  1808  This  welcome 
wind-visitor.. .is  not  perpenrating,  1  hope,  an  extra  brilliancy  before  its  comgi'. 
E.  K.  Kane,  u/  GrinntU  Exfid.,  ch.  xl.  p.  363.  1864  Durufl<e  had  his 
cong<:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  V<A.  t.  ch.  xi.  p.  181. 

congd  d'aller,  phr. :  Fr. :  leave  to  depart. 

1604—6  No  sooner  therefore  had  he  got  his  cong^  d'aUer  at  court  bat  he 
hies  to  Jerusalem:  J.  TRAPr,  Com.  Old  Teit.,  VoL  11.  p.  76/3  (186SX 

*wnii  d'^lire,  cong<  d'eslire,  phr. :  Fr. :  leave  to  elect. 

I.  leave  given  by  the  civil  power  to  a  dean  and  chapter 
to  elect  a  bishop  or  archbishop,  or  to  any  body  corporate  to 
elect  an  officer.  Before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  election 
of  prelates  was  sometimes  real,  but  now  the  civil  power 
nominates  the  person  to  be  elected. 

10S8  your  lordeshipp  hath  send  downe  the  congee  d*estier  and  free  election 
from  the  kinges  majestie:  Snf^eu.  of  Monast.,  p.  349  (Camd.  Soc,  1843)1 
twf.  1847  he  nadde  grauntedde  to  the  Munkes  of  S*.  Albans  iv.  or  v.  dayes  past 
hys  lycence  and  coi^ei  d'elire  to  chose  a  newe  Abbot:  R.  Pace,  in  Ellis'  Grig. 
Lett.,  3id  Ser.,  Vol.  1.  No.  cii.  p.  377(1846).  1610  Dr.  Milboume,  Dean  of 

Rochester,  hath  his  congi  d'eltrt  for  St.  David's,  in  Wales;  J.  Chamberlain, 
in  Ciwr^d' 7'i»irrf/'7«. /.,  VoL  I.  p.  360(1848).  1633  It  is  said...that... 

all  three  thavc]  their  congS  d'Sslire  for  their  removals:  In  Court  A*  Tinux  of 


all  three  [have]  their  congS  d't 
CAai.  I.,  VoL  II.  p.  183  (1848); 


1641  there  is  noe  retume  as  yet  made  upon 
y«  Conge  d'etUres  for  anv  of  y«  other  Bp»»:  Evslvn,  Comet.,  Vol.  IV.  p  139 
(i873)l  1644  you  will  think  he  had  his  Congeslier  his  black  Box  already,  for 
converting  me :  Ld.  Digbiee  Deeignt  to  betray  Abingdon,  p.  \y  16ra  his 

coim  d'elire  ytm  signed  to  elect  him  bishop  of  Gloucester:  Fullrr,  Worihiet, 
VoL  L  p.  447  (1840).  bef.  1670  The  Bishopric  of  Lincoln  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Royal  Congi  d'Elire:  J.  Hacket,  Abf.  Wiilianu,  Pl  i.  73,  p.  63 
(i6a3X  1079  And  my  wench  shall  dispose  at  congi  d'Elire :  W.  W.  Wilkins' 
Poiit.  BaL,  Vol.  u  p.  335  (i8«o)i  1700  All  the  forms  of  the  comgi  d'ttire, 

and  my  election,  were  carried  on  with  despatch:  Burnet,  Hiit.  Ovm  Time, 
V6i.  IV.  p.  14  (1833).  1808  the  reverend  electors  had  received  a  congi  d'elire 
from  the  royal  candidate  himself:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  13,  p.  506.  1816  The 

king  cannot  grant  his  conge  d'elire  to  any  people  out  of  nis  realm :  J.  Adams, 
If/ti.,  Vol.  X.  p.  185  (i8j6).  1818  they  acted  with  the  freedom  of  a  chapter, 

electing  a  bishop  tmder  a  conge  d'elire:  Eain.  Rev.,  VoL  39,  p.  340.  188S  In 
compliance  with  the  congi  d'ilire,  transmitted  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbuiy  on  the 
3oth  insL,  empowering  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Canterbury  to  elect  an  Archbishop  of  that  see,  and  in  pursuance  of  due  formal 
notice,  a  special  Chapter  was  opened  in  the  Chapter  House  yestertlay :  Standard, 
Jan.  30,  p.  5. 

2.  tnetapk.  any  formal  permission  to  elect  or  choose  when 
the  power  of  choice  is  withheld. 

1686  How  grtMsly  is  the  country  wronged  and  befooled  chiefly  in  the  choice 
of  such  as  into  whose  hands  they  put  their  lives  and  Unds  at  parliaments,  by  a 
kind  of  cowte  d'elire  usually  sent  them  by  some  of  the  gentry  of  the  shires : 
S.  Ward,  Wkt.,  n,  iiS  (1863).  1713  When  she  has  made  her  own  Choice, 

for  Form's  sake  slie  sends  a  Congi  d'elire  to  her  Friends :  Spectator,  No.  475, 
Sept.  4,  p.  680/3  (Morley). 

congee,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Tamil  io^A/,  — 'boilings' : 
water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled,  used  as  food  for  inv^ds 
and  prisoners  and  for  starching  clothes ;  in  combin.  congee- 
house,  the  temporary  lock-up  of  a  regiment  in  India. 

1678  a  great  smooth  Stone  on  which  they  beat  their  Cloaths  till  clean :  and 
if  for  Family  use,  starch  them  with  Congee :  Fryer,  E.  India,  300(1698!  [Yule] 
1880  All  men  confined  for  drunkenness,  should,  if  possible,  be  connned  by  them- 
selves in  the  Congee.House,  till  sober:  In  Mawson's  Napier,  101  note,    {ih.] 

*caxmOTiBT  {jL  —  jz),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  adj.  congener, 
='of  the  same  race  or  und'. 

1.  adj. :  of  the  same  genus,  nearly  allied.    Rare. 

2.  sb. :  that  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  (as  another 
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or  others),  that  which  is  nearly  allied,  a  fellow-member  of  a 
genus. 

bef.  1771  The  chernr^tm  has  b««n  often  grafted  on  the  laurel,  to  which  it  i> 
a  congener:  Millek.  IT<1  1845  It  runs  (in  contradistinction  to  hoppingX 
but  not  quite  so  quidchr  as  some  of  its  congeners;  C.  Darwin,  yown.  B*a£ut 
ch.  lit  p.  56.  1873  the  pine^apple  is  altogether  innocent  of  the  rich  flavour 

of  its  hothouse  congener:  Eow.  Bkaddoh,  Li/tin  Indim,  ch.  it  j>.  19.  1880 
demanding  whether  she  could  not  have  opposed  coachman  and  iootman  to  their 
congeners;  Miss  Yonge,  Pillars  0/ tkt  Hcute^  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxtx.  p.  X39. 

^conger  (,±  _),  congre,  ctuiger,  sb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Lat  conger, 
it.  Gk.  yiyypot:  a  conger-eel,  a  large  species  of  sea  eel. 

bef.  vim  Salt  samoun  /  Congur,  grone  fische  /  bove  lynge  &  myllewelle: 
I.  RvssEU.,  555,  in  Balms  Bk.,  p.  154  (Fumivall,  1868X  abt.  M60  The 

Conger  is  a  sc  nsshe  facioned  like  an  ele/but  they  be  rooche  greter  in  quantyte; 
Bttbets  Bk.,  p.  J33.  1B67  the  Lamprey,  and  Conger:  }.  Maplet,  Grteiu 

For.,  foL  to8t^.  1897  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourself! 
Shaks.,  //  Hen.  /K,  iL  4,  58.  1801  Congre :  Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  N.  H., 
Bk.  9,  di.  30,  Vol.  I.  p.  348.  16M  The  Poet  Anta^oms  being  in  his  campe 

upon  a  time,  was  seething  of  a  conger,  and  himselfe  with  his  owne  hand  stirred 
the  kettle  or  pan  wherein  it  boiled :  —  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  415.  1611  Congyr, 
A  Congar,  or  Cungar  (Ash):  CoTCR. 

*congerids,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  collection,  a  mass,  an  aggre- 
gation. 

1673  a  great  Lump  or  mass  made  up  of  a  Numerous  Congeries  of  soft  Chris* 
tals ;  R.  BoVLS,  l^irtites  of  Gents,  p.  16.  1678  there  was  from  Eternity  an 
Infinite  Coitreries  of  Similar  and  Qualiiied  Atoms,  Self.ejtisteat,  without  either 
Order  or  Motion:  Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  380.  1788   It 

is  a  large  moor.. .formed  by  a  congeries  of  leaves,  twigs,  &c. :  £.  R.  L.OVSLL, 
in  Archeeol.  Jml.,  Vol.  vii.  p.  111.  1886  Mr.  Swinburne  answers  certain 

lemarks  of  our  own  upon  this  grand  congeries  of  poems;  Atfuntgnm,  Mar.  13, 
P-  351/3- 

congias,  sb. :  Lat. :  an  Ancient  Roman  measure  of  capa- 
city, containing  about  an  old  English  wine  gallon,  or  nearly 
six  pints  English;  in  pharmaceutics,  congius  or  (cng'^a 
gallon ;  hence,  congiArium,  a  congiaiy,  a  largess  distri- 
buted amongst  the  soldiers  or  people  of  Ancient  Rome. 

1600  a  Congius  of  oyle;  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxv.  p.  546.  1601  it 

[Amphora]  contained  eight  Congios,  which  are  much  about  eight  wine  gallons,  or 
rather  between  seven  and  eight :  —  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Vol  11.  sig.  A  iii  r°.  160S 
&  to  lin  every  man  his  Congious  or  gallon  of  wine :  —  Tr.  Pint.  Mor. ,  p.  678. 

Congo:  Port.    See  canga. 

congon  {J-  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Chin.  kung-fH  (Amoy  kong-hA), 
= 'labor':  a  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of  black  tea  not 
of  first-rate  quality,  which  constitute  nearly  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  of  black  tea  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  China. 

1777  china,  shawls,  congou  tea.  avadavats,  and  Indian  crackers:  Sheridan, 
Sck.  for  Scotnd.,  v.  i.  1797   Congo,  a  term  applied  to  tea  of  the  second 

quality;  Encyc.  Brit. 

congTatnlator  {=.  ±  :.  J.  z.),  sb. :  Ene.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat.  congrdluldri,^' to  congratulate  :  one  who  congratu- 
lates. 

bef.  1660  Nothing  more  fortunately  auspicious  could  happen  to  us,  at  our 
first  entrance  upon  the  government,  than  such  a  congratulator:  Milton,  Lett. 
o/Stote.    [T.) 

congree  {—li.),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  ct>ngreer,'='  to  gather 
together' :  to  agree. 

1899  government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower,  |  Put  into  parts,  doth  keep 
in  one  consent,  I  Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close,  |  Like  music :  Shaks., 
Hon.  K,  i.  a,  189. 

conlcopoly,  sb.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Tamil  kanakka-pillai, 
= 'account-person':  a  native  clerk  (Madras  Presidency). 

1798  the  conicopoly,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  village:  J.  Morse,  Amer. 
Univ.  Coorr.,  Vol.  11.  p.  549(1796).  1800   I  have  some  suspicion  of  dubash 

tricks,  suc^  as  fictitious  owners  and  maistries  in  camp,  the  real  owners  being 
conicopolies  in  the  office  at  Seringapatam :  Wellington,  Disp.,  Vol.  1.  p.  149 
(1844). 

*cdiiifer,  adi. :  Lat. :  bearing  fruit  of  a  conical  form ;  in 
Bot.  used  as  so.,  a  cone-bearing  plant,  one  of  the  Coniferae. 

coqjector  (.=.  J.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  conjector,  noun  of 
agent  to  conjicere,  cSnicere,='' to  guess' :  one  who  guesses  or 
conjectures. 

1643  he  pretends  to  W  a  great  conjector  at  other  men  by  their  writings : 
Milton,  Afol.  Smttt.,  Wlcs.,  Vol.  I.  f.  313  (i8o«)i  bef.  1748  For  so  conjee- 
tors  would  obcrude,  |  Aiid  fiom  thy  painted  skin  conclude :  Swirr.    IJ.] 

conjniator  {s^j.^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  conjUritor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  conjurare,  =  'to  conspire':  one  bound 
to  others  by  oath,  a  conspirator,  a  confederate,  a  complotter. 

1800  For  it  was  not  very  easye  to  vnderstand,  who  were  the  coniurators 
and  complices  or  partakers  in  that  same  sect:  Nicolls,  Thncidides,  fol  ai3.  [R.] 
1660  abated  the  courages,  and  hartes  of  the  coniurators:  Grafton,  Ckron.^ 
Hen.  Vll.,  an.  9,  p.  903. 
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connary.    See  canary. 

conndt,  connaut:  Anglo-Ind.    Seecanant. 

connexion  {.—  s.  £),  sb. ;  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  connexion.  Often 
spelt  connection  by  faJse  analogy. 

1.  a  binding  together,  a  being  bound  together,  union, 
relationship  by  marriage  or  remote  consanguinity,  congruity, 
a  linking  together. 

1681  which  represented  a  pleasant  connexion  of  fortitude  and  temperance : 
Elvot,  Ccvenumr,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xx.  Vol.  i.  p.  330  (1880).  —  it  is  a  blessed  and 
stable  connexion  of  sondrie  willes;  ib.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xi.  Vol.  11.  p.  I3^.  1667 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony  I  Still  moves  with  thine,  jom'd  in  connexion 
sweet:  Milton,  A  Z..,  x.  3^9.  bef.  1676   Contemplation  of  human  nature 

doth,  by  a  necessary  connexion  and  chain  of  causes,  carry  us  up  to  the  Deity  t 
Hale.  [<;>.]  bef.  1738  the  Essential  Part,  this  is  the  Design  and  Connection 
[of  an  Incident);  R.  Nokth,  Examen,  i.  il  105,  p.  88(1740).  1817  lady 

de  Brantefield's  sentence,  touching  honour,  happiness,  and  family  connexion ; 
M.  Eogeworth,  Harrington,  ch.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  xill.  p.  63  (iSssX 

2.  one  who  is  connected  by  marriage  or  remote  con- 
sanguinity. 

3.  an  intimacy,  a  social  relation,  a  political  relation. 

1763  his  connections  at  court  are  confined  to  a  cotnmis,  or  clerk  Id  the 
secretary's  office:  Smollett,  France  *•  Italy,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  358(1817). 
1768  the  want  of  languages,  connections,  dependencies :  Sterns,  Sentumtnl. 
Jonm  ,  Wks.,  p.  398  (1839). 

3  a.  the  aggregate  of  persons  with  which  one  has  social, 
commercial,  or  political  relations. 

3  A    a  religious  community. 

4.  an  association  of  ideas  or  propositions,  esp.  in  the 
phrases,  in  this  connexion,  in  that  connexion. 

connive  {—n),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  conniver:  to  wink;  (with 
prepp.  at  or  on,  or  absol.)  to  pretend  not  to  notice,  to  tolerate, 
to  aid  or  encourage  secretly,  to  acquiesce ;  (with  prep.  withS 
to  deal  laxly  {Rare). 

1611  Sure  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  ex- 
tempore: Shaks.,  Wint.  Tait,  iv.  4,  89*.  1680  Pray  you  connive  on  my 
weak  tenderness:  Massincer, />iV(Krr,  iii.  3.  [C.  E.  D.l  1648  divorces  were 
not  connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  aJlowed :  Milton,  Divorte,  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  336  (1806).  1601  a  Neapolitan  Prince  connived  at  his  bringing  some  horses 
into  France:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  385  (1873).  bef.  1670  Nor  were 
they  ever  intended  to  be  connived  with  in  the  least  syllable:  I.  Hacket,  Abp. 
mitiams,  I.  178.  [C.E.D.1  1671  He,  be  sure,  |  WilT  not  connive,  or 
linger,  thus  provoked:  Milton,  Sams.  Agon.,  466.  1689  let  who  will 
seM  I  Vou  'gainst  us;  or  connive  at  what  ye  do:  T.  Plvnkbt,  Plain  Dealing, 
ifc,  p.  50/3.  bef.  1716  This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously, 
to  connive  with  either  eye ;  Spectator.    [].] 

connocenti,  conoscenti:  It.    See  cognofloente. 

*connoissear  (sjlm.,  -oi-  as  -»-  or  -o-,  -eur  as  Fr.),  sb. : 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  connoisseur,  old  spelling  of  connaisseur :  a  pro- 
ficient in  any  branch  of  learning,  e^.  a  person  of  cultivated 
taste,  a  skilled  critic  of  works  of  art. 

1732  Connoisseurs  are  not  sufficiently  Careful  to  Distinguish  between  the 
Times,  and  Kinds  of  Work  of  a  Master :  Richardson,  Statuos,  Cfe.,  in  Italy, 
p.  300.  1733    Vour  lesson  leam'd,  you'U  be  secure  |  To  get  the  name  of 

connoisseur:  Swift,  Wks.,  p.  604/1  (1869).  1743  he  became  no  ordinaiy 

connoisseur  in  the  sciences ;  R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  Vol.  iL  p.  177  (1836). 
1743  He  applied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  to  music,  in  which  be  greatly  improvni 
himself :  and  became  so  perfect  a  connoisseur  in  that  art,  that  he  led  the  opinion 
of  all  the  other  footmen  at  an  opera:  Fielding,  ^os.  Andrews,  i.  iv.  Wks., 
Vol.  V.  p.  39  (1806).  1743    Those  wise  connoisseurs  who  pronounced  it  [a 

picture]  a  copy :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  306  (1857).  1789  but  as 

to  the  delicacy  and  relish  of  the  meat,  connoisseurs  know  no  difference;  Tr. 
Atianson's  Voy.  Senegal,     Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  634  (1814).  1766  the  con- 

noiuurs  like  Giardini  better  than  Manzoli:   In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Selufyn  ^ 


Contemporaries,  Vol.  11.  p.  49  (1883X        1771    As  I  have  no  great  confidence  in 
dgment  of  conee-house  connoiseurs,  and  never  received  much 

o  impressioi 
all  on  my  curiosity :  Smollett,  Humph.  Cl.,  p.  30/1  (1883).         1777  I  long  to 


the  taste  and  judgr         ...  ... 

pleasure  from  this  oranch  of  the  art,  those  general  praises  made  no  impression  at 
all  on  my  curiosity :  Smollett,  Humph.  Cl.,  p.  30/1  (1883).  1777  I  long  to 
see  your  china,  merely  because  it  comes  from  you,  for  I  am  no  connoistemr  in 
china;  Lord  (jhbstrrpield,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  1.  No.  Ixiv.  Misc.  Wks., 
Vol.  11.  p.  194  (1777).  1793    Mr  Fielding,  who  was  the  acknowledged  con- 

noisseur of  the  age:  H.  Brooke,  Fool  o/Onal.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  187.  1808  Clarence 
Hervcv  was  quite  a  connoisseur  in  female  grace  and  beauty:  M.  Edgbworth, 
BelinJa,  Vol.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  3  (1833X  in6   the  scrutinizing  eye  of  the  con- 

noisseur: J.  Dallawav,  O/Slat.  A*  Sculpt.,  p.  389.  1831  Lord  Henry  was 
a  connoisseur  [rhyming  to/wrrl^  |  The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts:  Byron, 
Don  yuan,  xvi.  Ivii.  1888   the  gusto  of  a  connoisseur;  Lord  Lytton, 

PelAam,  ch.  Ixxix.  p.  397  (1859)1  1834  scrutinised  his  person  with  the  know- 

ledge of  a  connoisseur  in  wresuers;  Ayesha,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  311.  1837  a 

thira...was  applauding  both  performers  with  the  air  of  a  profound  connoisseur : 
Dickens,  Pscktuick,  ch.  xL  n.  141.  1888  He  was  a  conneiseetsr  in  eggshell 

china:  L.  Malbt,  CoL  Euderiy's  Wf/e,  Bk.  y.  ch.  iii.  p.  307. 

«conauistador,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  conqueror,  one  who  participated 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America  and 
W.  Indies. 

1883  the  tuber  which  more  than  three  centuries  ago  a  nameleM  confuistador 
brought  to  Europe  among  the  loot  of  the  New  World :  Standard,  SepL  14,  p.  5/1. 
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CONSAORMAN 


consaorman:  Pers.    See  consnmali. 

eooaecntor  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  consecr&tor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  consecr&re,—''\o  consecrate' :  one  who 
consecrates,  one  who  dedicates  to  sacred  uses. 

USS  hanns  caiucd  to  be  engnven  upon  the  upper  part  of  that  plate  the 

~ '  'heir  m^esties,  as  foundera,  and  the  loircr  (ide  of  the  capnchii 

:  lo  Cfurt^  TimmfjrChmt.  /.,  Vol  ii.  p.  176  (18^).        beC 


pictuiea  of  thor  m^esties,  as  foundera,  and  the  knrcr  side  of  the  capnchiu,  as 
oonseciatort:  lo  C»»rl  &>  Timts  f/Ckmt.  /.,  Vol  11.  p.  176  (iM).  beC  1670 
yet  1  should  bear  fislse  Witness,  if  I  did  not  confess^  that  your  Decency  which  t 
discetn'd  at  that  Holy  Duty  was  very  allowable  in  the  Consecrator  and  Re- 


ceivers: J.  Hacket,  Abf.  WitUanu,  1.  as7,  p.  tti  (itjaX 

•conseiunui,  sb.  -.  Lat :  agreement,  concurrence. 

I6S8  The  devil  will  suggest,  and  concupisceiice  will  admit...  There  will  be 
ttntutf  let  there  not  be  conttntut :  T.  Adams,  C«m.  a  /*#/.,  Sherman  Conun., 
p.  53/1  (|86;X  IMS  Notwithstanding  the  univenal  comtmsHS  of  the  social 

phenomena,  whereby  nothing  which  takes  pbce  in  any  port  of  the  operatioos  of 
society  is  without  its  share  01  influence  on  every  other  part :  J.  S.  MiLl.,  Sytttm 
»JLotie,  Vol  II.  p.  4>4  (i8;8)l  188S  Nothing  can  more  decisively  prove  the 
incompetence  of  a  mechanical  consensus  than  the  fact  that  millions  of  readers 
have  tailed  to  perceive  the  dissimilaiity  in  style:  Farkar,  Early  Days  Chr., 
VoL  I.  p.  >9i. 

conserve,,  sb. :  It.  or  Late  Lat. :  a  conserve. 

1B48  consenia  of  roses  and  vyolettes:  Traheron,  Tr.  Ki/d*/  Ckirurr.,  foL 
haacnfli,  UTT  lakyng  of  a  little  Consenia :  FnAMKroN,  TW^i^^tuM, 
foL  14  V.  —  Coosenia  of^Vlolettes:  it.,  foL  at  V.  16M  make  Consenia  of 
Elecampane  rootes  in  this  maner:  T.  Cogman,  Htven  ^Heaith,  p.  73. 

conservatlTe  (—  -^  —  -)<  tidj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  con- 
servatif,  fern.  'ive. 

\,    adj.:  I.    keeping  from  change  or  decay. 

ISM  the  very  medycyne  of  all  the  sekeneoes  spyryiuell,  conservatyf  of 
strength  &  of  belthe :  A.  C,  Ordinary  ^  CkritUn  Men,  Ft.  11.  ch.  viL 
sig.  h  ill  r*.  164S  the  wounde  muste  be  cured  by  thynges  that  drye,  and 

conserue  frome  putrefaction,  as  is  our  poudre  cooseruatiue  of  seames :  Trahbron, 
Tr.  Vigt's  Chirurg.,  fol.  cil  r«/i. 

\.  adj. :  2.  {^Political)  more  or  less  averse  to  change  in 
the  institutions  of  a  country.  A  term  which  the  present  state 
of  parties  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  define  accurately 
without  alluding  to  persons. 

II,  sb.:  I.    an  upholder,  a  preserver. 

1664  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new  life;  only  keep 
the  keeper,  take  care  that  the  spirit  of  God  do  not  depart  <rom  you:  Jbr. 
Taylor,  On  Canfirm.    (R.) 

IL  .r^. :  2.  (Political)  a  member  of  the  political  party 
which  is  more  or  less  opposed  to  change  in  the  institutions 
of  a  country,  a  Tory. 

conservatoire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  school  where  music  and  decla- 
mation  are  taught 

*COtiaemttor,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  conservitor,  noun  of  agent 
to  a>Hservare,=*to  keep*,  'to  preserve':  one  who  has  charge 
of  anything,  a  custodian ;  esp.  a  member  of  a  board  which 
has  charge  of  a  river,  or  a  portion  thereof. 


bef.  1408  kjrnge  Salaraon  auctor  and  conscruatour  or  keper  of  peas :  Caxton, 
St.  Katherin,  sis.  d  v  r«/a.  1540  certayne  persons,  whvclw  wl 

Consenialours  of  the  weate  publ^e :  Elvot,  Im.  GmemaxtKt,  fol.  34  V.      1S69 


were  named 

slMNikl  depute  and  appoynt'the  t)uke  and  the  Erie,  to  be  gouemors\nd  conser- 
aalars,orthepubliquewelth:  Grafton,  CArm.,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  9,  p.  685.  1630 
Protectors,  Defendors,  Conservators,  and  Nurses  of  holy  Church :  Brbht,  Tr. 
Soav^s  Hitt.  Ceunc.  Trtni,  p.  Imxvi.  (1676)1  bef.  163T  he  was  warned  by 

the  CoHStruatmtr  et  Htallh:  Bacon,  Iftw  AttaHla.  p.  4.  1644  Then  fol- 

lowed...the  conservators  of  the  city,  in  robes  of  cnmson  damask :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  136(1871).  1661  The  Ltrd  Mayor  as... CimttrvtUiir  ai  the 
Rrnrr  of  Thames:  T.  Hals,  Acct.,  A^.,  p.  xcvi.  1780  the  conservaton  of 

the  Church  of  England  assembled  in  St.  George's  Fields  to  encounter  the  dragon, 
the  old  serpent,  and  inarched  in  lines  of  six  and  six :  HoR.  Walpolr,  Letters, 
Vol.  vii.  p.  380  (185S).  bef.  1782  We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth,  | 
Like  conservators  of  the  public  health,  |  Of  epidemic  throats:  Cowpbr,  Convert., 
Poems,  Vol.  L  p.  167  (1808). 

oonservatorlo,  f^. :  It:  a  place  of  education;  «jr/.  a  school 
for  music. 

1776  had. ..in  imitation  of  the  ItaUanconuroatorios.  just  founded  a  school 
for  music  in  the  Foundling  Hospital:  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  Ded.,  p.  ii. 
1787  A  gentleman  who  had  a  natural  daughter,  put  her  into  a  Conservatono  at 
Venice,  and  lefi  the  country:  P.  Beckpord,  Leit./r.  ttai.,\<A.  i.  p.  160(1805). 

conBerrfttriz,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  female  preserver  or  defender. 

1611  Constrvatrice,  A  Consematrix ;  Prescrueresse ;  Protecttix,  Defenderesse : 

COTCR. 

cooaessor  {—  ± .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  consessor,  noun  of 
agent  to  cottsfdere,"' to  sit  with':  an  assessor  (Bailey). 

conslder&tor,  sb.:  Late  Lat:  one  who  considers,  a 
sceptic. 

16B8  Without  this  accomplishment  the  natorall  expectation  and  desire  of 
such  a  sute,  were  but  a  fiUlacy  in  nature,  unsatisfied  Considerators:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Hydrioffk.,  p.  67. 


xlnD   in  yourv  ngnt  nanus  consistetn  tne  sarae...oi  tne  wnoic  as 
nation :  Tr.  Polydore  VergiFs  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  i.  p.  303  (1846).  1861 

loue  and  lord,  alas,  in  whom  consistes  my  wealth :  TotteFs  Misc.,  p.  19  I 
1694  In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine:  Shaks.,  Rick.  III.,  iv.  . 


CONSOLIDE 
*coiudgllero,  pi.  consiglieri,  sb. :  It :  counsellor. 

1618  the  Gouemor  of  the  Iland...whom  they  call  the  Pronidort,  with  two 
Ctnsiglitri:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  6(i£3aX 

oonaist  {z.  J.),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  consister. 

1.  to  stand  still,  to  keep  still,  to  stand. 

1646  in  that  pbec  wheare  the  hospiull dedicated  to  Saina  Thomas  consistethe : 
Tr.  Ptlydort  Vergitt  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  1.  p.  198  (1846).  16SS  It  is  against 

the  nature  of  water,  being  a  flexible  and  ponderous  oody,  to  consist  and  stay 
itself:  Brerewooo,  On  tanguagrt.    (J.) 

2.  to  Stand  together,  to  exist  together  (with  another  or 
others). 

1668  Necessity  and  election  cannot  consist  together  in  the  same  act:  Beam* 
HKVL,  Agst.  HcUts.    (J.) 

3.  to  be  based,  to  stand  (with  prep,  oh,  or  absol.). 

1646  the  other  parte  [of  the  city]  consisting  00  a  levil  irounde :  Tr.  Pohdore 
Vergirs  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  259(1846^  —  yeat  (thanckes  bee  to  Godd)  the 
Englishe  emperie  consistethe  on  sewen  pUlers:  ib.,  p.  380. 

3  a.    to  take  one's  stand,  to  insist  (with  prepp.  on,  upon). 

1697  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute  I  As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon: 
Shaks.,  //  Hen.  IV, ^  iv.  i,  187.  1606  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace 

consist:  —  Periela,  L  4,  83. 

4.  to  contain  as  elements,  parts,  or  ingredients,  to  be 
made  up  (with  prepp.  of,  or  in). 

1646  This  fleece. ..wherin  the  chefe  richis  of  the  people  consistethe :  Tr. 
Ptlydort  VergiFs  Eng.  Hist..  Vol  i.  p.  ai  (1846)1  U94  My  foreward  shall 
be  drawn  out  all  in  length.  |  Consistmg  equally  of  boric  and  foot:  Shaks., 
^«cA. ///.,  V.  3,  394.  1640  In  the  middle.. .u  a  hill. ..appearing  to  consist  of 
.sulphureous  matter:  Evelyn,  i7/(M7^,  VoL  1.  p.  160(1873).  16U   It  consists 

in  a  bold  presumption  of  ordering  the  worship  ana  service  of  God  after  man's 
own  will :  Miltoh,  Ck.  Govt.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ii.  wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  136  (1806). 

4  a.    to  depend  on,  to  be  comprised  in. 

1646  in  youfc  right  hands  coniisteth  the  saftie...of  the  whole  Englishe 
_...»..._        ......  ....  yjj^    ^y 

I  (1870). 

...  .      .  4,  406. 

1600  If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words,  |  They  are  as  innocent  as  grace 
itself:  —AtY.L.  It,  x.  3,  55. 

5.  to  hold  together,  to  maintain  one's  constitution. 

1611  And  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist:  BiUi, 
Colois.,  L  17. 

6.  to  be  consistent,  to  be  congruous, 

bef.  1674  His  majesty  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  any  thing  that  could 
consist  with  his  coBsaence  and  honour:  Clarendon.  [J.]  bef.  1744  Health 
consists  with  temperance  alone:  Pops.    {ih,\ 

COSSOlator  (-^  —  .^  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  consdldlor,  noun 
of  i^ent  to  consSliri,*''lo  console',  'cheer',  'comfort':  a 
comforter,  a  consoler,  a  solacer. 

bef.  1641  He  almost  commaunded  bis  glorious  apostles  to  preach  it,  and 
confirmed  it  with  so  many  myracles,  and  did  also  geeue  to  the  confirming  and 
writing  of  it,  the  glorious  consolatour  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Baenbs,  IVks., 
p.  a93/s.    (R.]       1611  Consolattur,  A  consolator,  solacer,  comforter:  CoTGR, 

(M>nsdlatrix,  sb.fem.:  Lat:  a  female  consoler,  a  female 
comforter. 

1868  Love,  the  consolatrix,  met  him  again :  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Salem  Ckafel, 
ch.  xxvi.    (Davies) 

caaaold, sb.:  Fr. 

1.  Archil,  an  ornamental  bracket  or  truss  formerly  called 
an  ancon. 

1664  These  they  also  nam'd  Telamones  or  Atlas'*,  the  Frenck  ContoUt 
where  they  usually  set  them  to  sustain  the  Architrave:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearft 
Paratl.  Arckit.,  ifc,  p.  133.  1738  Console,  in  architecture,  a  part  or  mem- 
ber projecting  in  manner  of  a  bracket,  or  shoulder-piece ;  serving  to  support  a 
comiche,  bust,  vase,  beam,  little  vault,  or  the  like:  (.haubers,  Cycl, 

2.  a  slab  or  table  projecting  from  a  wall,  supported  by  a 
bracket ;  also  called  a  console-lable. 

1841  a  white  marble  eonttle  in  this  gallety :  Lady  Blessincton,  Idler  in 
Prance,  VoL  i.  p.  163.  1866  a  dozen  decanters  on  the  console;  Ouioa, 

Strutkmore,  VoL  i.  ch.  vL  p.  95.  1886  the  plentiAil  gilding  of  consol-ubles 

and  mirror-frames  was  a  good  deal  tarnished :  L.  Malet,  Col.  Endiriy's  iVi/e, 
Bk.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  43. 

*<M>iisolidator  {:.L-±  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  conso- 
lid&tor,  noun  of  agent  to  consoliddre,'=^to  make  solid',  'to 
consolidate':  one  who  consolidates. 

consoUde^  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  consolider:  to  consolidate,  to 
make  sound,  become  sound.    Rare. 

1687  it  [a  broken  bone]  heleth  and  consoiydeth  agayne  togyder:  L.  Andrew, 
Tr.  BruHStaick's  DittiU.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  Ixiv.  tig.  E  ii  f/i. 
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*coil8<nillll4  -r^- :  Fr. :  broth  or  soup,  which,  when  cold,  is 
a  thick  jelly. 

UM  I  must  leave  undeKribed  th«  gibier,  I  The  salmi,  the  consommt,  the 
pur^:   BvitOH,  Dm  ytum,  XV.  Ixxi.  iMl  urged  the  necessit]r  of  her 

abandoning  cafi  au  Uat,  rich  cmummtt,  and  high  •seasoned  tnirttt;  Ladv 
Blessinctoh,  Idltr  in  France,  Vol  1.  p.  214. 

consortliim,  sb. :  Lat. :  action  in  concert,  company,  asso- 
ciation. • 

UM  If  the  cmuartium  gives  pleasure  to  the  shades  of  these  good  people,  we 
must  acquiesce  in  it :  Edin.  Rn..  Vol.  50,  p.  80.  1883  Our  firm  conviction, 
1  repeat,  is  that  the  consortium  of  France  and  England  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
teMUis  de^red  by  us:  Daily  TiUgrafh,  )an.  16,  p.  5.  1883  but  the  fact  is, 

Giandesella  is  over  in  Paris  trying  to  pacify  the  ansortium  there,  who  are  getting 
most  unpatient  about  the  conclusion  of  our  arrangement:  L.  Oliphant,  Altiora 
Pete,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  198  (ig84X 

conspectns,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  synopsis,  an  abstract. 

1880  The  one  is  a  brief  conspectus,  the  other  a  succession  of  little  treatises : 
AtMemtenm,  Sept.  i>,  p^  333/1. 

*ooiisiiirator  (:.±-=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  conspiritor, 
noun  of  agent  to  comptrAre,=^Vi  conspire',  'to  plot':  one 
who  joins  with  others  in  a  plot,  a  coniplotter. 

1681  This  reporte  was  made  by  one  of  the  conspiratoun,  and  therwith 
diuen  other  thinges  agreed :  Elyot,  Gfvermmr.  Bk.  11.  ch  vii.  Vol.  ■(.  p.  74(1880). 
U38  suche  conspiratours :  Tr.  Liuletcn't  Nat.  Brev.,  fol.  85  r*.  IBM  as 

manie  as  coulde  be  founde...of  the  other  conspiratours,  were  put  to  execution: 
W.  Thomas,  Hiit.  Ital..  fol.  155  r*.  1M6  This  punysshmente  thus  executed 
vppon  the  conspiratours:  R.  EoBN,  Decades,  Sect.  1.  p.  119(1885).  1S68  de- 
luded the  same  among  the  conspiimtcfi,  which  were  in  number  .xxvj  :  Grafton, 
Cknm,,  Pi.  II.  p.  13.  1S88  the  proud'st  conspiiator  that  lives:  Shaks.,  Tit. 
Ami.,  IV.  4,  a6.  1603  And  so  to  folow  any  anettor,  coroploltor,  pretendor  or 

conspirator:  W.  Watson.  QuMttibett  0/ Relit.  &>  Stale,  p.  152.  1603  the 

conspiratours  raji  to  it,  and  let  downe  the  lidde  and  cover  theraof  upon  him,  and 
partly  with  nailes,  and  partly  with  melted  lead  which  they  powr«l  aloft,  they 
made  it  sure  enough :  Holland,  Tr.  Piut.  Mor.,  p.  1191.  1611  Ahithophel 
is  among  the  conspirators  with  Absalom:  BUle,  t  Sam.,  xv.  31.  1638   the 

Conefiraiort  (as  they  call  them)  were  lawftiUy,  and  rightly  apprehended :  Reply  to 
Df/ence  e/Pnceed.  e/ Du.  agst.  EitfL  at  Amteyna.^.  a.  1641  the  Egyptian 
Typhon  with  his  con»irators :  MiLTONj^sd^r/^^^n'ii/if^,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.319 
(tco6X  bef.  1608  the  great  Conspiraton:  J.  Clevkland,  Rtutick  Ramt., 

Win.,  p.  494  (1687).  1670  the  Clown  wKetting  his  Sithe,  and  bearing  the 

Conspirators  of  Cataliue  speaking  of  their  Conspiracy:  R.  Lassbls,  Vey.  ital., 
Pt.  11.  p.  108  (1698X  bef.  ITw  It  was  too  blunt  to  say,  the  Kiiur  was  a  Con- 
spirator:  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  iiL  95,  p.  189(1740).  1880  The  principal 

conspirators,  together  with  many  innocent  persons,  were  subjected  to  extreme 
punishments :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  n. 

conaponsor,  .r^. :  Lat. :  a  joint  surety.    See  ^onsor. 

1631  The  consponsors  or  witnesses  were,  Thomas  Cranmar,  Archbishop  of 
Canterburie,  the  Dutchesse  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Marchionetse  of  Dorset,  both 
widows:  T.  Hkvwood,  EHgUuuU  Elisabeth,  p.  i3(i64lX 

Oonatantla,  a  rich  wine  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  named  after  the  farms  of  Constantia. 

1818  We  lads  had  begun  our  desert  with  a  bottle  |  Of  neat  old  Constantia : 
T.  Moore,  Fudge  Feunily,  p.  79. 

constitfttor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  c<mstituere,^''\.o 
order',  'to  establish',  'to  arrange' :  one  who  orders,  one  who 
arranges. 

1531  The  chief  constitutor  and  maker  of  a  publyke  weal :  Elvot,  Cmernanr, 
foLi6i.    [U] 

constrictor,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat:  that  which  squeezes,  draws 
together. 

1.  See  boa  constrictor. 

2.  a  term  applied  to  various  muscles,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  draw  together  or  compress. 

inr  the  ctnttrittart  of  the  EyeJids,  must  be  strengthen'd  in  the  supercDwus : 
Pors,  Mem.  M.  ScriUettu,  Bk.  1.  ch.  x.  Wics.,  Vol.  VL  p.  144  (1757X 

*oonstnictor  (_  J.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  construtre,^'x.o  construct':  one  who  builds,  one  who 
causes  construction ;  better  constructer. 

ITSS  a  constructor  of  dials :  Johnson,  Rambler,  No.  103.    (L.] 

•consol  (1. .:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  consul,  fr.  <:o«W(i>j,= 'joint 
protector',  cf.  Zend  hire.,  'protector',  'lord'  (Giles). 

I.  one  of  the  two  annual  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic 
of  Ancient  Rome.  The  title  was  given  to  the  nominees  of 
the  emperor  during  the  Empire.  The  auotations  dated  1549 
and  1594  make  it  seem  likely  that  Shakspeare  had  seen  W. 
Thomas'  History  of  Italy. 

1898  Of  Julius  and  Cicero,  t  Which  consul  was  of  Rome :  Gowbr,  Conf. 
Am.,  Bk.  viL  Vol.  ill.  p.  138  (1857).  1609  Poule  that  was  consull  of  the 
Impyie  romayne :  Barclay,  Skit  </  Fools,  Vol.  ii.  p.  jos  (1874X  lUl  ha 

was  vainguyashed  and  taken  prysoner  by  Paulus  Emilius,  one  of  the  consules  of 
Rome:  Elyot,  Covemour,  Bk.  11.  ch.  v.  Vol.  \.  p.  44(1880).  1S41  Whan 
was  there  a  better  consul  than  TuUy,  or  a  better  senator  than  Cato  called  Uti- 
cendst  —  Im.  Govemaunce,  sig.  b  1  r*.  1049  he  and  all  his  were  exiled 

out  of  Rome,  and  the  asute  chaunged  from  kynges  to  (^sules:  W.  Thomas, 


Hist,  ttal.,  foL  10  r*.  1868  the  Romane  consulles  and  leastea:  J.  Shuts, 

TtM  Comm.  (Tr.),  sig.  **  ii  r>.  1B94  the  Taniuins  were  all  exiled,  and  the 

state  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls:  Shaks..  Lnerece,  Arg.,  36. 
1781  the  joyful  multitude. ..repeated  their  acdamationaof  Cmm»/ and  Xaffsutau: 
Gibbon,  Decl.  *•  Fall,  Vol.  vi.  p.  331  (1813). 

2.  a  magistrate  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  ages, 
a  chief  man,  a  magistrate,  a  senator. 

abi.  1400  kyngis,  and  consuls  of  erthe:  WycliBite  Biile,  Job,  iti.  13.  1049 
Adrian  the  .Uii.  an  englishman  borne,  constreigned  the  Ccosulles  and  Senatours 
of  Rome  to  depose  thnrm  selfes:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  ItaL,  fol.  ^  r*.  1090 

We  will  reign  as  consuls  of  the  earth;  Marlowe,  /  Tambmrl.,\.  s  (1593X  p.  is/i 
(1S58).  1604  many  of  the  consuls...  Are  at  the  duke's  already :  Shaks.,  0th., 
L  3,  43.  1683  one  day  might  be  Consnls  too :  T.  D.,  Butler's  Ghost,  Canto  11. 
p.  taa. 

3.  a  person  appointed  by  a  state  to  look  after  its  com- 
merci^  mterests  in  a  foreign  country  or  a  foreign  town,  and 
who,  in  places  where  there  is  no  embassy  or  legation,  is 
appealed  to  for  help  and  advice  by  members  of  the  state 
which  he  represents.    See  ezeqnstor. 

1068  he  made  proclamation  that  no  forien  nation  moughte  after  a  oertaine  day 
haue  within  anye  of  his  dominions  ether  ambassadour  or  Consul :  i.  Shuts,  Two 
Comm.  (Tr.),  fol.  47  f.  1610   I  was  friendly  entertainea  of  the  English 

Consull:  Geo.  Sandys,  TVar.,  p.  »(t63>X  1644  The  town. ..has  three 

consuls :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  86  (iStsX  1688  He  was  then  Consul  of 

the  English  nation:  ib..  Vol.  n.  d.  178.  bef.  1783  to  his  Embassador  at 

CenstaMtinople  and  to  the  Consuls  in  the  several  Factories :  R.  North,  Examen, 
III.  vi.  56,  p.  464  (1740X  1741  He  wanted  Biskel  and  a  Pilot,  which  if  the 

Consul  had  not  procured,  the  (^i  or  Waivod  would  for  Money:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr. 
Toumrforts  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  1.  p.  167.  1876  The  United  Sates  C^sul : 
Times,  May  15.    (St.J 

consnlt  (—  -^),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  consutter. 

I.  intr.:  i.  to  take  counsel  together,  to  join  in  delibera- 
tion (absol.,  and  with  prepp.  with,  of,  about,  and  infinitive  or 
subordinate  clause). 

1037  beinge  at  libertye  to  consulte  and  determyne  what  shalbe  done  for 
ordering  of  the  chuiche:  Ckrvnicle  </'  Calais,  p.  114  (iS4i).  1081   shuld 

reason  and  consulte  in  whiche  places  bit  were  best  to  resiste  or  inuade  their 
ennemies:  Elyot,  Cooemour,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xi.  VoL  i.  p.  78  (1880).  1646   he 

consulted  with  Gregorius  as  towchinge  the  promulgation  of  lawse:  Tr.  Polydore 
Vergits  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  1.  p.  13a  (1846).  —  the  good  prelates. ..consulted  as 
menn  ignorant  what  wat  best  to  bee  done :  ih.,  p.  146.  1088  Then  sit  we 

down,  and  let  us  all  consult:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,\y.  a,  13a.  1091   In  th' 

aftemoone  my  lord  wente  to  the  marshalTs  quarter  and  consulted :  Conincsbv, 

'■      ■      ■ *    '       -"-  "  .consulted 

1666 

,  .  .  p.  3- 

1667  reassembling  our  afflicted  powers,  |  Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most 
offnid  I  Our  enemy:  Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  187. 

I.  2.    to  have  care,  to  have  regard  (with  prep._/i>r). 

I.  3.  to  plot,  contrive  {absol.,  with  prepp.  against,  for,  and 
infinitive  or  subordinate  clause). 

1098  then  join  they  all  together,  |  Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul 
weather:  Shaks.,  K<M.<tiuf./4/,  97a.  1098   Let's  consult  together  against 

this  neasy  knight:  —Merry  Wives,^  i.  in.  1611  They  only  consult  to 

cast  nim  down  from  his  excellency:  BibU,  Ps.,  bdi.  4.  —  And  consulted  that 
they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty,  and  kill  niro:  —  Mat.,  xxvL  10. 

II.  trans. :  I.    to  deliberate  upon.    Rare. 

bef.  1674  Many  things  were  there  consulted  for  the  future,  yet  nothing  was 
positively  resolved :  Clarendon.    [J.] 

II.  2.  to  seek  counsel  from,  to  ask  advice  fi-om,  esp.  from 
a  professional  adviser,  and  also  from  any  writing  or  signifi- 
cant phenomena. 

1646  the  damosell...whom  as  an  oracle  he  consulted  in  all  his  affaires:  Tr. 
Polydore  Vergits  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  n.  p.  30(1844)1  1606—7  you  must  by  all 
means  consult  that  admirable  little  treatise:  Evsltn,  Corrt^.,  VoL  iii.  p.  89 
(xSvaX  1661  giving  me  order  to  consult  Sir  William  Compton :  —  Duuy, 

Vol.  I.  p.  375. 

II.  3.  to  have  care  for,  to  have  regard  for  (less  correct 
than  I.  2),  as  in  phrases  to  consult  your  own  convenience,  to 
consult  your  health. 

1668  reasons  so  convincing  why  you  should  rather  consult  your  health : 
Evelyn,  Corre^.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  141  (i87a)L  bef.  1719   The  senate  owes  iu 

giatitude  to  Cato,  |  Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety :  Addison.    [J.  ] 

1 1.  4.    to  plot,  plan,  contrive,  bring  about 

1611  remember  now  what  Balak  king  of  Moab  consulted :  Bible,  Mic,  vi.  5. 
—  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  ofT  many  people :  —  Hab., 
iL  10. 

consnlta, .f ^. :  It:  consultation. 

bef  1670  T  troubled  his  Highness  with  a  long  Relation  of  the  (^onsulto  we 
had  about  his  Majesties  taking  the  Oaths :  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  WiUieum,  Pt.  1. 
«5».  P-  "44  (iSqs)- 

consnltor  (-  J.  -),  sb.-.  Eng.  fr.  Lat  consultor,^'ont  who 
gives  counsel',  'one  who  asks  counsel',  'one  who  consults', 
noun  of  agent  to  consulere,=*to  consult':  one  who  joins  in 

35— a 


aftemoone  my  lord  wente  to  the  marshaiTs  quarter  and  consulted :  Coninc 
Siege  0/ Rouen,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  1.  p.  33  (jM).      1644  Here  we.. .cons 
of  our  journey  to  Cannes  by  Und  :  Evelyn,  Diary.  Vol.  I.  p.  86  (iStsX 
To  London,  to  consult  about  ordering  the  natural  rarities:  H.,  VoL  II. 
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CONSUMAH 


a  deliberation,  a  counsellor,  also  one  who  seeks  advice  (esp. 
professional  or  authoritative). 

1611  CfHtulUur,  A  consultor;  a  counsellot:  CoTCR.  1630  Judns,  and 
other  Conaulion:  BxENT,  Tr.  Soav/s  Hist.  Cnmc.  Tnnt  (Hi»t.  Inqu.),  p.  856 
(xfffi^  1603  leaves  tb«  CoMultor  in  a  wood  or  miit :  I.  Gaule,  Maf■^atr»• 
mmMcer.^.Hi.  184S  a  soothsayer  explained  from  the  intestines. ..whether 

Trophontus  would  be  pleased  to  admit  the  consultor  [to  his  oracle]:  Smith,  Diet. 
Gk.  &•  Mom.  AHtii;  p.  673/1,  s.v.  OrtKulum. 

conBumali,  sb.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  fi-.  Pers.  khansSman,"' a 
house-steward':  the  chief  table-servant  and  provider  in  a 
Bengal  Anglo-Indian  household. 

1631  I  met  with  Camiilo  your  Consaorman  here  lately,  and  could  he  be  sure 
of  entertainment,  he  would  return  to  serve  you  again,  and  I  beleeve  for  lesse 
salary:  Howbll,  Lett.^  1,  xxvii.  p.  53  (1645X  1776  Nundocomar  was  asleep. 
I  put  the  arsee  under  the  care  of  tne  Omsununa,  directing  him  to  give  it  either  to 
Rada  Chum  or  Rajah  Nundocomar  in  the  morning :  TruU  of  yosepk  Ftnvkt,  (tt\. 
1788  Afker  some  deliberation  1  asked  the  Khansaman,  what  quantity  was  re- 
maining of  the  clothes  that  had  been  brought  from  Iran  to  camp  for  sale ;  Glao- 
wm,  Tr.  Mtm.  Kk.  AM.,  55.  [Yule]  1810  The  Kansamah  may  be  classed 
with  the  house-steward,  and  butler;  both  of  which  offices  appear  to  unite  in  this 
servant:  Williamson,  f .  M.,  i.  199.    [ii.] 

conBummator  {■!■  —  -:■  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  consum- 
mStor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  consummare,=' to  fulfil',  'to 
accomplish  thoroughly' :  one  who  accomplishes  thoroughly. 

1683  Looking  on  the  author  of  faith,  and  the  consummator  Jesus :  Rheimt 
TVrt.,  Heb.,  xii.  a.    (C.E.  D.)  1883  the  Mes.sia)i,  the  destroyer  of  sin,  the 

consummator  of  the  Davidic  royalty:  Schaff-Herzog,  Encyc.  Relig.  KhowL^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  1481. 

consiunin&tuin  e8t,/Ar. :  Lat. :  it  is  finished. 

bef.  1690  Ftmtt.  Cmuummatum  est;  this  bill  is  ended  I  And  Faustus  hath 
bequeath'd  his  soul  to  Lucifer:  Marlowb,  Faustus.  p.  86/3(DyceX  1618  he 
must  mount  his  chariot  of  death,  the  cross,  and  then  bear  it  till  the  appeased  God 
mvK^MVjVixeOHSummatum  est. — "It  is  finished  !"  T.  Adams,  Wks.,yo\.  11.  p.  420 
\\i6i).  1638  the  Son  of  God  when  he  undertook  the  work  of  our  redemption, 
never  gave  it  over  till  he  came  10  his  Consummatum  est:  —  Com,  a  Fet.,  Sher- 
man Comm.,  p.  8S4/a  (t865X 

*coiitadi]ia,  pi.  contadine,  sb.:  It :  a  country-woman,  a 
female  peasant. 

1787  the  same  pin  the  Contadina's  now  wear,  supports  her  tresses  behind, 
and  the  fore  part  is  composed  of  a  false  toupee:  P.  Beckford,  Lett. /r.  Hal., 
Vol.  1.  p.  165  (1805X  1864  a  Contadina  and  a  Trasteverino  dancing  at  the 

door  of  a  Loauida  to  the  music  of  a  Pifferaro:  Thackeray,  Nemcomes,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  xxii.  p.  147  (1879). 

*coiitadino,  //.  contadini,  sb. :  It :  countryman,  peasant. 

1666  travelling  in  Italy,  ask  your  conladino,  that  is,  the  next  counu^ellow 
you  meet,  some  question ;  Harrington,  C7rAiwa,  p.  110.  (Jn^lt^lO  1^7  The 
Contadini  (countrymen),  who  assemble  in  great  numbers,  consider  the  prompt 
execution  of  this  fire-work  as  a  certain  sign  of  a  good  harvest:  P.  Beckfori>, 
X^//.yr. //a/..  Vol.  I.  p.  138^1805).  1864    preferring  to  depict  their  quack 

brigands,  Contadini,  Pifferan,  and  the  like,  because  Thompson  painted  them 
before  Jones,  and  Jones  before  Thompson:  Thackeray,  Newcomes.  Vol.  I.  ch. 


XXXV.  p, 

Metg. 


p.  403  (1879I 
July,  p.  74/«. 


1886   He  was  of  the  true  coHtadino  type :  Blackwood^ s 


contador,  sb. :  Sp. :  auditor,  commissary,  controller  of 
finance. 

1698  to  see  that  the  same  be  perused  and  registered  in  both  the  offices  of  the 
two  CoHtadon  of  the  armie,  and  signed  with  their  names  and  nibrikes ;  Estate 
tifEHgi.  Fugitives,  p.  36.  1803    The  Contador  and  Interventor  are  officers 

subordinate  to  the  Intendant :  Amer.  State  Papers,  Misc.,  Vol  i,  p.  353  (1834X 

contagion  (r.  jl  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  contagion. 

1.  ■  transmission  of  disease  by  contact 

bef.  1638  This  is  a  very  true  saying  and  maketh  well  agaynsi  his  owne  pur- 
pose, for  in  deede  this  contagion  began  to  spring  euen  m  St.  Paule's  tyme: 
Frith,  Wks.,  p  J15.  (R.)  1648  This  disease  commeth  by  the  way  q(<xxi' 
tagion  :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chirurg.,  fol.  clxiv  r^lx.  1546  but  the  towne... 
by  contagion  of  corrupt  ayre...beganne  to  be  sore  infected  with  pestilence :  Tr. 
Polydore  Verrits  Exg.  Hist.,  Vol.  11.  p.  49(1844).  1667   Down  fell  both 

spear  and  shield. ..And  the  dire  hiss  renew'd,  and  trie  dire  form  I  Catch 'd  by  con* 
ugion :  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  544.  1810  O'er  all  her  frame  with  quick  conugion 
spread  :  Southey,  JCekama,  30a. 

2.  nutaph.  transmission  of  evil  by  contact  or  contiguity. 

1687  I  believe  that. ..all  true  penitent  sinners.. .shall  then  be. ..delivered  from 
all  contagion  of  sin. ..and  shall  have  everlasting  life:  Instit.  0/ Xtian  Man,  p.  60 
<i83sX  1098  corrupu  the  iudgement :  and  from  thence,  |  Sends  like  contagion 
to  the  memorie:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  kis  Hum.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  33(1616). 
1098  there  was  no  part  free  from  the  contagion,  but  all  conspired  in  one  to  cast 
of  theyr  subjection  to  the  crowne  of  England :  Sfens.,  State  I  ret.,  Wks.,  p.  617/1 
(i883X 

3.  a  contagious  disease,  pestilence,  poisonous  influence, 
poison. 

bef.  1047  the  contagion  of  the  Plage  whiche  hath  heretofore  not  a  litell  in- 
fected this  towne:  Gregory  Cromwell,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  jrd  Ser.,  Vol.  111. 
No.  cccxxxiv.  p.  309(18461  1068   If  that  the  Pacient  naue  not  a  bodye 

replete  wyth  cuyll  iu.^  or  naue  tasted  of  that  contagion,  whiche... Is  called  morbus 
GailicMS'.  T,  Gale,  Treat.  Gonneskot,  fol.  9  v».  1090  the  charme  and 

veneme  which  they  dnmck,  |  Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath,  j  Being 
diffused  through  the  aenceless  iVonck,  |  That  through  the  great  contagion  direful 
deadly  stonck:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  11.  ii.  4.  bef.  1603   the  contagion  was  so 
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horrible:  North,  (Lives  of  Etamin.,  *•<•.,  added  to)  Plut.,  p.  iiu  ()6ia). 
1604  churchyards  yawn  and  bell  itself  breathes  out  I  Contagion  to  tfiis  world : 
Shaks.,  Ham.,  iii.  3,  408.  —  I'll  touch  my  point  I  With  this  contagion,  that,  if 
I  gall  htm  slightly,  |  It  may  be  death:  1^.,  iv.  7,  148.  1630  who  died  in  the 

Contagion  of  the  year  1576:  Brent,  Tr.  Some's  Hist.  Cotmc.  Trent,  p.  v.  (1676). 
1660  the  malignity  of  this  sad  contagion:  Evelyn,  Corresf.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  167 
<i873X 

*cont&ginm,  sb.:  Lat:  contagious  influence  causing 
disease,  or  evil,  contagion. 

1883  Lord  Grantillb,  in  Pall  Hall  Gmm.,  Aug.  8. 

conte,  sb. :  It :  earl,  count 

1049  if  a  Conte,  (whiche  is  as  much  to  saie  as  an  Erie)  haue  .xx.  soones, 
euery  one  of  theim  is  called  Conte :  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  ItaL,  foL  3  r". 

conte  de  terra:  Sp.    See  cnente  de  texra. 
conte  foUe,/M:  Fr. :  silly  tale. 

1787  they  must  now  exercise  their  wit  in  making  synoDymts,  and  e*ntes 
folles:  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  More,  Vol.  1.  p.  aje  (1835). 

conte  intime,  pkr. :  Fr. :  story  of  intimate  life,  a  story 
comprising  minute  delineation  of  character. 

1889  ' For  Auld  Lang  Syne'  is  a  conte  intime.  Mi  of  delkate  shades  aixl 
dreamy  memories:  Athenerum,  Dec.  7,  p.  778/3. 

contemn  {—  -t),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  contemner:  to  despise, 
think  lightly  of,  hold  cheap. 

1609  Nat  thvnkynge  hym  contemned  for  his  mad  condidon :  Barclay, 
Skip  0/ Fools,  VoL  II.  p.  39  (1874).  1031  shall  contemne  the  fbly  and  dotage 
expressed  by_poetes  lasciuious;  Elyot,  Genemaur,  Bk.  1.  ch.  x.  VoL  i.  p.  71 

ces  of  hys 
bef.  1647 
t  to  con- 
ano  despise  tnevm,  and  wilfully  to  oreaice  tneym :  cranher,  in  Ellis* 
Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser,  Vol.  iiL  No.  cclxvi.  p  35  (1846)1.  1007  A  visage,  stem, 
and  myld :  where  bothe  did  grow,  |  Vice  to  contemne,  in  vertue  to  leioyce : 
Tottel's  Misc.,  p.  39  (1870).  1069  The  French  king  did...cootempne  his 

prowd  wordes:  Grafton,  Ckron.,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  9,  p.  684.  107S--80   in 

Inglishe  where  Inglishe  is  contemnid:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  67  (1884X 


(1880X         ioiO  yt  was  a  poynt  of  wysdom  not  to  contemne  the  forces  of  hys 
enemye:  Tr.  Polydore  Vergirs  Enf.  Hist.,  Vol.  if.  p.  319(1844).        bef.         ' 
And  ocTC  I  said  that  so  many  of  his  lawes  as  were  good,  men  ought  not  t 
temne  and  despise  theym,  and  wilfully  to  breake  tneym :  Cranher,  in 


HAM,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenvile,  p.  60  (1871).  1611  they  rebelled  against  the 
words  of  God,  and  contemned  the  counsel  of  the  most  High :  Biile,  Ps.,  cvii,  11, 
1667  To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime  I  And  excellent  than  what  thy 
mind  contemns :  Milton,  P.  L.,  X.  1015.  1668  soldiers  accustomed  to  the 

noise  of  drum  and  cannon  contemn  the  softer  airs  of  the  viol  or  lute :  Evelyn, 
Corresp.,  Vol.  Iff.  p.  303(l87aX 

contemplator  (^±  —  J-  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  contempl&tor, 
noun  of  agent  to  contempliiri,'=^to  observe',  'consider', 
'give  attention  to':  a  meditator,  an  observer,  one  who  con- 
templates. 

1079  I  caiwot  but  blame  those  lither  conteraplators  very  much,  which  sit 
concluding  of  Sillogisms  in  a  comer:  Gosson,  Scnoole  0/  Ah.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  51 
(ArberX  1603  J.  Gaule,  Mag.astro-mancer,  p.  144.  1608  Severe  Con- 
templatois  observing  these  lasting  reliques:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotapk.,  p.  51. 

continnando,  gerund,  abl.  of  Lat  continu&re,='\.o  con- 
tinue', 'to  carry  on  without  interruption':  uninterrupted 
progress,  continuation  (with  prepp.). 

1711  It  has  rained  idl  day  with  a  continuendo:  Swift,  youm.  to  Stella, 
Let.  xxxiii.  Wks.,  p.  331/3  (1869X  bef.  1738  having  admitted  a  Popish  Plot 

with  a  CoHtinuando'.  R.  North,  Examen,  f.  iii.  134,  p.  309(i74oX 

continnato,  ativ. :  It. :  Aftts. :  continuously. 

1734  CONTINUATO,  is  to  continue  or  hold  on  a  Sound  or  Note  in  an 
equal  Strength  or  Manner ;  or  to  continue  a  Movement  in  an  equal  Degree  of 
Time  all  the  Way:  Skort  ExpUc.  0/ For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bkt. 

continnator  (.—  ±^±  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat.  continuare,='xo  continue',  'to  carry  on  uninterruptedly': 
one  who  carries  on  farther  a  work  already  brought  up  to  a 
certain  i>oint  by  another  or  others. 

1691  Wood,  A.  O.  [R.)  1771  As  my  task  is  finished,  it  will,  I  hope,  at 
least  excite  others  to  collect  and  preserve  notices  and  anecdotes  for  some  future 
continuator:  HoR.  Walpole,  Vertue's  Anecd.  Painting,  Vol.  fv.  p.  150.  1U9 
Walter  Bowar,  the  venerable  continuator  of  Fordun :  'Tvtlar,  Hist.  Scot.,  VoL 
Iff.  p.  339.  1888  it  is  evident  that  Anaslasius  Bibliothecarius  is  simply  one 
of  thecontinuators:  Schaff.Herzog,  Encyc.  Relig.  Know!,,  VoL  ti.  p.  1314/1. 

continno,  adj. :  It :  Mus. :  continual.    See  basso  2. 

continuum,.;^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Lat  t:<7/<///<»«.r,=' continual', 
'uninterrupted':  a  body  held  together  in  uninterrupted  co- 
hesion, a  regular  uninterrupted  series. 

1646  the  fusible  Salt  draws  the  Earth  and  infusible  part  into  one  continuum: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  if.  ch.  i.  p.  4o(iC86X 

contor:  Peru.    See  condor. 

''contour,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  outline  which  any  figure  or  body 
presents  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  In  Fortif.  the 
contour  is  the  outward  limit  of  works  in  respect  to  a  horizon- 
tal plane ;  in  Geol.  a  contour  is  the  line  of  intersection  of  a 
vertical  plane  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Contour  lines 
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are  the  lines  in  a  map  or  plan  which  indicate  variation  of 
leveL    As  applied  to  solid  figures,  contour  often  means  the 

General  effect  of  many  or  all  of  the  outlines  presented  from 
ifferent  points  of  view. 

1664  the  drausfat  of  its  Centaur  doei  consist  of  the  most  industrious  operation 
d  a>e  Ctm^au:  Evbltn,  Tr.  Frtarti  Parali.  Arckit.,  Pt.  i.  p.  58.  1694  so 
the  contoun  and  outlines  be  well  designed,  I  am  not  solicitous  lor  the  hatching : 
—  Ctrrftf.,  Vol.  III.  p.  343(1873).  1722   One  sees  a  Greatness  of  Style 

throuriKMil  and  the  GencnJ  Design ;  but  as  for  the  Airs  Heads,  Contours  and  other 
such  Particulanties  they  are  almost  gone:  Richardson,  SUitiuj,  ^*c.,  in  Haly^ 
p.  XQ4.  1741  that  the  Ingravers,7or  the  Truth  of  the  Ctmteun,  and  the  Force 
of  the  Expressions,  were  directed  intirely  by  himself:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr,  Tourru/arfs 
Voy^  Ltvant,  Vol.  1.  p.  5.  1749  Aurora's  features  all  at  once  assumed 
the  broader  contour  of  a  laugh:  Smollett,  Tr,  Gil  Blas^  Bk.  iv.  ch.  vi. 
p.    145  (1866)1,  1806    I   could   never  perceive  the  perfection   which  has 

been  attributed  to  the  elevation  of  the  Shelaonian  theatre.  Its  cmitour  towards 
the  street  is  certainly  beautiful:  J,  Dallawav,  Obs.  Eng.  Arckit.  1816  This 
strong  contour  of  the  eyebrows  is  expressed  with  great  force.. .in  the  Niobe :  —  Of 
Stat,  ^  Sculpt,,  p.  44.  1820    that  remarkable  contour  and  expreasion  of 

countenance:  T.  S.  HucheSj  Trav.  in  Siciiy,  Vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  30.  1841  the 
dancer^  by  the  constant  practice  of  her  art,  soon  loses  that  roundness  of  conioHr 
which  IS  one  of  the  most  beautiAil  peculiarities  of  her  sex ;  Lady  Blessincton, 
IJltr  iH  Fnuut,  Vol.  1.  p.  134.  1888  a  chin  equal  in  contour  to  the  rest  of 

her  bee:  A.  TitOLLorc.  Tkree  Cltrkt,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  8.  186S  the  exquisite 
contour  of  her  form :  Ouida,  Stratkmcrt,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  6a  *1ST6  jEck», 
Aaf.  3a,  Articit  <m  Ftukiotu.    (St.)  1886  The  contours  of  the  hull  are  not 

satisfactory:  Atk€funtm,  May  39,  p.  730/1. 

ooniitk,  prep. :  Lat. :  against.    See  pro  and  con. 

1669  God's  revealed  will  concerning  the  things  to  be  done  upon  us  is  either 
yr»  or  ctHtm,  /or  ot  ofuiHst  us :  N.  Hardy,  on  1st  £/.  Jekn,  Nichol's  Ed., 
p.  189/2  (i865)l  bef.  1738  Mr.  ...  argued  om/ra:  R.  North,  Examen,  ill. 

»>"-  34.  p.  607  ('740). 

contrft  andentlor  \U>,phr.  -.  Lat. :  go  against  [ills]  more 
boldly.  The  end  of  Virg.,  Aen.,  6,  95,  Tu  He  cede  malis,  sed 
c.  a.i.,  'do  not  thou  yield  to  ills,  but,  &c.' 

1646  contra audentior  ire  ('to  go"]:  Howell,  Ltwit  Xlll.,  p.  131.  1748 
Do  not  then  be  discouraged  by  the  first  difficulties,  but  conira  auaeniior  ita : 
Lord  Chistbrpibld,  Ltittn,  Vol.  1.  No.  115,  p.  384  (1774). 
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contrft  bones  mdres,  phr. :  Lat : 
duct. 


contrary  to  good  con- 


VoL  II.  iil.  ix.  p.  1616.  1632  the  Queens  Ships  that  were  laden  with  Ki^ias 

*U  c«Mtr€ibaHdc^  viz.  Goods  prohibited  bjjr  her  former  Frpclamatimt  into  the  Do- 
uuDioas  of  i'Aux :  Howell,  Z.r//.,  vi.  iu.  p.  8(i64j>  1677  Carravans  that 

import  mercnandire  of  several  soru...of  whose  approach  he  {1./.  Sha-Abbas]  has 
eany  notice ;  and  sometimes  for  reasons  of  State  prohibits  his  Subjects  to  trade 
with  them  as  contiahanda:  Sik  Th.  Hbkbert,  Trav.,  p.  303.  1711   many 

false  helps  and  contraband  wares  of  beauty :  Spectator,  No.  33,  Apr.  7,  Vol.  I. 
p.  138  (1896X  1776  this  being  a  contraband  cargo  was  to  be  delivered  cl.-ui- 

destindy:  K.  Chandler,  Trav.  Grteci,^.  8.  bef.  1788  Church  quacks, 

with  passions  under  no  command.  I  Who  nil  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband : 
CowpER,  I'mfr.  Err.,  Poems,  Vol.  L  p.  46(1808). 

*contrabandi8ta,  sb. :  Sp. :  smuggler. 

1832  contiafaandista.s,  who... carry  on  a  wide  and  daring  course  of  smuggling: 
W.  Irving,  Alkam^a,  p.  48.  1845  they  facilitate  smuggling  by  acung  as 

confederates  with  the  contraiafu/istas  who  bnbe  them :  Ford,  Hanabk.  Spain, 
Pt.  1.  p.  305.  1883  the  celebrated  contrahanditta  Francisco  Martinet :  Lord 
Saltoun,  Scraps,  Vol.  1.  p.  189. 

'contractor  ( -  jl  =.),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  contractor,  noun  of 
agent  to  contrahere,='io  draw  together',  'to  contract'. 

I.  a  contracting  party,  one  of  the  parties  bound  by  a 
contract,  bargain,  agreement,  or  treaty. 


bef.  1738  He  intends  to  write  nothing  contra  bones  Mores:  R.  North, 
Examen,  p.  v.  (1740). 

contr&jns  gentium, /Ar. :  Lat :  against  the  law  of  nations. 
See  jus  gentium. 

1601  Thisisand  ever  washoklen  an  act  C«>i/r<s/w/in>/>irm:  A.C,  Anno, 
to  Let.  o/a  Jesuittd  Cent.,  p.  40.  1666  the  Ambassadour  contra  jus  Gentium 
made  close  prisoner  for  some  time:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  383  (1677). 

contrft  mundnm,  phr. :  Lat :  against  the  world.  A  phrase 
especially  connected  with  Athanasius,  who  at  first  stood 
alone  in  his  violent  opposition  to  the  Arians. 

1766  even  ke  cannot  be  alone,  contra  Mundum\  Lord  Chesterpibld, 
Letters,  Vol.  II.  No.  183,  p.  516  (1774).  1887  The  whole  business  of  the  great 
feud  of  Goldschmidt  contra  mundum  forms  one  of  the  most  readable  pages  of 
Danish  literature:  Atkenetttm,  Aug.  27,  p.  vj^li. 

contraband  (-i  _  ±\  contrabanda,  contiabando,  sb. : 
Eng.  fr.  It.  and  Sp.  <vn/ra^(M<2i',=' (trafficking)  against  pro- 
clamation': smuggling,  smuggled  goods  (short  for  ropa  de 
contrabando) ;  also,  attrib. 

1088  all  the  spices  and  drugs  that  is  brought  to  Mecka,  is  stolne  from  thence 
as  Cm/ra&siuAs... they  thai  goc  for  Ormut  canie  no  Pepper  but  by  Contraianda : 
T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  FredertcKi  Voy.,  fol.  ts  V.  1612  the  ship  must  be 

1  for  goods  contra  bando:  w.  Bidoulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  travtb  of 
'iiskn  '        "       "'  "  .        -  -      . 


U48  yf  dutynge  this  amitie,  and  truce,  any  of  the  snbiectes  of  either  prince 
do  presume  or  attempt  to  aide,  helpe.  mainteine  or  seme  airi  other  prince 
againste  any  of  the  saide  contractours :  Hall,  Kick.  III.,  an.  3.  [R.]  1669 
the  princes  be  named,  as  chiefe  contractors  in  euery  treatie  and  amitie  concluded : 
Grapton.  CA«VM.f  Edw.  IV.,  an.  9,  p.  6^.  1650   X.et  the  measure  of  yotur 

I   affirmation  or  denial  be  the  understanding  of  your  contractor:  Jer.  Taylor, 
Holy  Living.    (T.l 

I       I  a.    esp.  one  who  enters  into  a  contract  for  carrying  out 

I  a  work,  or  supplying  any  commodities  in  consideration  of 

'  receiving  a  stipulated  amount  of  remuneration,  or  of  pay- 

I  ment  at  a  stipulated  rate. 

I         1666   'Twas  then  that  the  Chimney-contractors  he  smok'd :  W.  W.  Wilkins' 

I  PoUt.  Bat.,  Vo\.  I. 'a.  lii  {lido).  1782   The  profits  of  Thompson  the  con- 

1  tractor  were  to  be  out  twenty-six  out  of  forty-nine:  HoR.  Walk)le,  Letters, 

I  VoL  viu.  p.  168  (185B).  1800  There  is  a  contractor  in  Bengal  who  furnishes 

.  the  troops  with  their  provisions:  Wellington,  Supfl.  Desp,,  Vol.  I.  p.  448(1858). 

;  1890  'The  contractors  for  this  building:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoT  i. 
ch.  xiii.  p.  379. 

2.  one  who  contracts,  incurs,  or  draws  anything  on  him- 
self.   [C.E.  D.] 

*contrada,  sb.:  It :  a  parish,  a  neighbourhood,  a  district 

1612  both  he,  and  the  whole  Ccmtrado  where  hee  dwelleth  must  pay  vnto  the 
Subbaskmu,  so  many  hundred  Dollers:  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels 
of  Four  EngUsknun,  p.  49.  —  the  whole  Conirado  or  parish,  was  also  fined : 
a.,  p.  50. 

contradictor  {±=.jl-\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  contra- 
dictor, fr.  Lat  contra  i6cere,=' to  speak  against':  one  who 
contradicts,  an  objector,  an  opponent. 

161S  direct  contradictors  nf  the  decrees  of  the  Caesar  vnder  whom  they  liued : 
T.  Taylor,  Com.  Titus,  p.  547  (1619).  1690  Amongst  the  most  famous 

Contradictors,  which  the  Doctrine  of  Lulker  found,  was  Henry  8.  King  of 
England:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk,  i.  p.  15  (1676)1  IMS 
all  contradictors  of  the  sayd  charter:  Prynne,  Sev.  Potoer  o/Partts.,  Pt.  11. 
p.  36.    IR.) 

'contralto,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  It :  Mus. 

1.  the  lowest  female  voice  corresponding  to  the  alto 
{q.  V.)  of  the  male  voice. 

1740  Grassineau,  Miu.  Diet.  1764  no  virtuoso,  whose  voice  is  below 
a  contralto :  LoRO  Chesterpibld,  in  World,  No.  98,  Misc.  WIcs.,  Vol.  i.  p.  165 
(1^77).  1797  His  IRubinelli's]  voice  is  a  true  and  fiill  contialto  lirom  C  in  the 
middle  of  the  scale  to  the  ocuve  above:  Encyc.  Brit,,  s.v.  Music,  p.  498/3. 
1860  Her  voice  was  a  rich  contralto :  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvi. 
p.  166  (1870X  1868  this  divine  contralto,  full,  yet  penetrating:  C.  Rbade, 
Hard  Cask,  Vol.  L  p.  107. 

I  a.    music  written  for  a  contralto  voice,  a  contralto  part. 
I  b.    attrib.  pertaining  to  the  contralto. 

1787  She  had  a  good  contralto  voice,  and  not  a  bad  manner:  P.  Bbckpord, 
Lett./r,  Ital.,  VoL  L  p.  117  (1805X  1860  Laura  had  a  sweet  contralto  voice: 
Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxii.  p.  341  (1879). 

2.  one  who  has  a  contralto  voice. 

1787  all  these  virtuosi..,wtn  either  contraltos  of  the  softest  note,  or  so* 
praitos  of  the  highest  squeakery:  Beckpord,  Italy,  Vol.  11.  p.  154  (1834X 
1817  Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto,  !  Wish'd  him  five  &thoro  under  the 
Rialto:  Byron,  Bepfo,  xxxii.  1804  Madame  Pozzoprofondo,  the  famous 

contralto  of  the  Italuui  Opera:  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  \.  ch.  x.  p.  134 
(X879X  1877  the  part  of  Rosina...was  written  for  a  contralto,  but  transposed 

by  the  influence  of  Gnsi :  C.  Reade,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  ix.  p.  87  (1883). 

contrapnnto,  sb. :  It :  Mus. :  counterpoint.  A  system 
according  to  which  one  or  more  parts  can  be  added  to  a 
given  melody. 

1794  CONTRAPUNTO,  a  Way  or  Method  of  composing  Musick,  called 
Counterpoint,  now  very  little  used :  Skort  Explic,  of  For,  Wds,  in  Mus,  Bks, 

contr&rla  contr&riis  t^atsAvx,  phr. :  Lat,  'opposites  are 
cured  by  opposites':  diseases  are  cured  by  remedies  of 
which  the  effect  is  opposite  to  the  effect  of  the  disease.  The 
system  based  on  this  principle  is  called  allopathy, 

1084  that  common  Maxima,  contraria  contrariis  curantur:  T.  Cochan, 
Haven  of  Healtk,  p;  174.  1089  the  GaJenistes  vse  to  cure  [contraria  con- 

tranj's] ;  Puttenham,  Eng,  Poes,,  i.  xxiv,  p.  63  (1869X 

contrasto,  sb.  -.  It. :  contention,  strife,  contrast  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Eng.  contrast  (1618  Daniel,  Jiist.  Eng., 
p.  26,  quoted  by  Davies)  is  fr.  It  contrasto,  or  Fr.  contraste. 

1625  ther  was  such  a  contrasto  'twixt  the  Cardinals:  Howell,  Lett.,  vi. 
viii.  p.  t8  (1645). 

contiatenore,  It ;  contratenor,  Eng.  fr.  It :  sb. :  counter- 
tenor, alto. 

1686  as  we  see  in  that  harmonic  which  consisteth  in  voyce,  &  in  sounds, 
wherein  the  contra-tenor  seemeth  to  command  ouer  the  base:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad,^  p.  575.  1609  the  parts  which  Musitians  at  this  time 

vse,  are  many,  to  wit;  the  TreiU,  Tenor,  high  Tenor,... Contratenor,  Base; 
DouLAND,  Tr.  Omitk.  Micrvl.,  p.  83.  1627  Richard  Sandy,  a  contra  tenor 
of  St.  Paules  :  Chefue  Bk.  Ckafel  Roy.,  p.  13  (Camd.  Soc.,  1873). 
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CONTRA YERVA 


eontrajrerva,  sb. :  Sp.,  lit.  'counter-poison' :  the  name  of 
a  ^enus  of  herbaceous  plants  found  in  tropical  America, 
allied  to  the  Mulberry,  the  rhizomes  of  which  have  stimulant 
and  tonic  properties.  The  full  Bot.  and  Pharmac.  name  is 
Dorstenia  Contrayerva,  and  in  Pharmaceutics,  contrayerva 
means  the  rhizome  of  the  plants. 

IMS— 162S  they  ninnc  for  remedic  to  an  herbe,  which  the  Spanbrds  call 
cmtraytrva,  that  is  to  say,  contnuy  to  poison :  R.  Hawkins,  VoyagtSoHtkSea, 


ccntmytrva,  that  is  to  say,  contnuy  to  pouon :  K.  Hawkins,  Voyari SautkSea, 

i  xix.  p.  156  (1878).        bef.  1686  No  Indian  is  so  savage,  but  that  ne  knows  the 

use  or  his  tobacco  and  contrayenra:    Bp.  Hali~  StI.   TkimiAU,  i  51.     (T.) 

1T73  he  considei^  with  what  propriety  saffron,  valerian,  castor,  and  contrayerva 
...  ...  .  .   .  ....    jp^^ 


have  been  admitted  as  contributing  to  the  cure  of  fevers:   Monthly 
Vol.  XLVIII.  p.  30s. 

centre,  prep,  and  adv. :  Fr. :  against. 

1S98  Sirrah,  what  be  you  that  parley  anirt  |  Monsieur  my  Lord  Atenldn : 
Grbsnb,  7<u.  IV.,  iii.  I,  p.  303/3  (1861). 

contra  Tent  et  marte,  phr. :  Fr.,  'against  wind  and  tide': 
in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  impetuously. 

1787  by  not  forcing  myself  into  your  presence  coittrr  vtnl  et  marit,  I  shall 
be  received  with  more  complacency  when  I  do  appear  to  you :  In  W.  Roberts' 
Mem.  Hannah  More,  Vol.  1.  p.  371 O835X 

contreconp,  sb. :  Fr. :  counterblow,  rebound,  reaction. 

1786  My  country-folks  think  only  of  the  new  world,  where  they  expect  to 
conquer,  and  perhaps  will,  but  I  cannot  help  dreading  the  contrtcouf  of  those 
triumphs  in  the  old  one :  Lokd  Chkstkrfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xcvL  Misc. 
Wk!i.,VoL  11.0.416(1777).  1806   Miss  Mourtray...feels  the  effects  of  her 

terrible  alarm  last  night,  and  Lord  Minunont  the  contre  couf:  Monrtray  Family, 
Vol.  111.  p.  19a.  18iB3  The  contrtcottfi  of  the  quotation. ..is  unlucky  enough 

for  him:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  518. 

contredanse,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  quadrille.  Applied  to  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  dance.  Anglicised  as  and  corrupted  mto 
country'dance. 

1838  the  first  note  of  contre^danse  summoned  them  to  existence;  Engl,  in 
France,  Vol.  11.  p.  3a.  I860  A  glass  of  wine...iust  to  gulp  domi  this  little 

contre.<lan$e :  Once  a  Weeh,  May  26,  p.  408/1.  18U  the  company  ...began  to 
wander  through  the  rooms  in  an  infomuil  manner,  and  to  arrange  contre-danses 
among  themselves.  In  those  days  the  contre-danse  had  not  hardened  itself  into 
the  quadrille :  J.  H.  Shorthousk,  Schoolm.  Mark,  Pt.  11.  ch.  ix. 

*contretemp8,  sb. :  Fr. :  accident,  mischance  (applied  to 
matters  that  are  disagreeable  or  slightly  mortifying). 

1769  As  any  national  calamity  is  a  gain  to  aspiring  patriots,  this  centreteme 
is  very  pleasing  to  ours :  Hok.  Walpole,  Let  ten,  Vol.  v.  p.  104  (1B57).  1780 
there  have  been  so  many  coutrelejnpt  about  them:  ib..  Vol.  vii.  p.  384  (1858). 

1805  Such  contrttemft  I  M.  Edcewokth,  Belinda.  Vol.  I.  ch.  xv.  p.  286  (t83a). 

1806  the  thwarting  accidents,  the  perverse  perplexities,  the  unexpected  contre- 
terns,  with  which  Fortune  herself,  in  pure  malignity,  delights  to  strew  the  carpet 
of  social  intercourse:  Besbsforo,  Mieeriet,  Vol.  I.  p.  130  (5lh  Ed.).  1811  the 
eontretems  they  are  fated  to  experience,  are  sometimes  to  an  observer  of  manners, 
most  whimsically  ludicrous :  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Connteu,  Vol.  i.  p.  41  (ind  Ed.X 
1818  Now  imagine,  if  jou  can,  a  centre  tems  like  this:  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl. 
Macarthy,  Vol  111.  ch.  iv.  p.  165 jfiSisX  1880  Melville,  who  did  not  expect 
this  centre  temps:  Mr.s.  Opie,  Tales,  Vol.  iv.  p- 317.  1831  this  unhimpy 
eontretems:  Con/ess.  0/  an  Eng.  Opinm-Eater,  Pt,  i.  p.  26(i8aO.  1U7  a 
system  that  anv  little  eontretems  would  derange :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  1. 


p.  133.  1868  Mrs.  Tufto  had  come  over  to  Paris  at  her  own  invitation,  and 

besides  this  contretemps,  there  were  a  score  of  generals  now  round  Becky's 
chair:  Thackbrav,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  381  (1879).  1868  After 
tea  came  the  first  contretemps;  C.  Reade,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  1.  p.  i6z.         1871 


these  were  little  contretemps  that  could  hardly  disturb  the  dignity  of  so  great  a 
man:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  Nile  TrOntaries,  ch.  iv.  p.  39. 

*contribator  {z.  J.  —  r.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat.  contribuere,'^'t.o  bring  together'. 

1.  a  joint  tributary. 

1580  cenayn  barbarous  or  estrangers,  be  contrybutouis  vnto  the  Syracusians: 
NICOLLS,  Tkucidides,  fol.  IS5.  (R.]  1639  himselfe  as  rich  in  all  his  Equipage, 
as  any  Prince  in  Christendome,  and  yet  a  Contributor  to  the  Turhe:  Capt. 
J.  Smith.  Wks.,  p.  871  (1884X 

2.  one  who  contributes,  one  who  gives  or  pays  a  share, 
one  who  or  that  which  joins  in  producing  a  result. 

bef.  1047  and  ben  contributors  to  this  loone:  Abp.  Warham,  in  Ellis'  Orir, 
Lett..  3rd  Ser,  Vol.  11.  No.  cxxxv.  p.  30(1846).  1879  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 
p.  io6(i6iaX  1896  I  promised  we  would  be  contributors  I  And  bear  his  charge 
of  wooing:  Shaks.,  Tarn.  Sir.,  i.  a,  215.  1600  liberall  Contributors  in  setting 
forth  of  games,  pastimes,  feastingsand  banquets:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagrs.yoi.  ill. 
p.  168.  1667    A  grand  contributor  to  our  dissentions  is  passion :  H.  Morb, 

Decay  Chr.  Piety.  [J.]  bef  1691  the  success  will  invite  perhaps  many  more 
than  your^own  company  to  be  co-operators  with  the  truth,  and  contributors  to 
the  enlarging  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church :  R.  Boyle,  IVis.,  Vol.  i.  p.  109. 
(R.)  1718  a  Contributor  to  this  little  religious  Institution  of  Innocents: 

spectator.  No.  ^30,  July  14,  p.  61^1  (Morley).  *1878  the  forty-third  annual 
meeting  of  contnbutors  to  the  chanty:  Lloyds  Whly.,  May  19,  p.  8/4.    [St.] 

3.  one  who  contributes  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  a 
journal,  review,  miscellany,  &c. 

1781  Let  therefore  the  next  friendly  contributor,  whosoever  he  be,  observe 
the  cautions  of  Swifk,  and  write  secretly  in  his  own  chamber :  Johnson,  Rambler, 
No.  56.    (CE.D.J 


CONVOLVULUS 
controversor,  sb. :  false  form  for  controversator. 

1688  thus  saith  the  cootrovenor :  Bp.  Mountagv,  Appeal  to  Ctaar,  p.  91. 

contumax,  adj. :  Lat. :  contumacious ;  Leg.  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court. 

18SS  the  noble  lady  Catherine  was,  for  her  non-appearance  the  same  day  afore 
me,  pronounced  tontumax:  Crammbr,  Remains,  dw.,  p.  141  (1846)1 

^conundrum  (_  J.  -),  sb.    Origin  unknown. 

1.  a  trick,  a  device,  a  quaint  contrivance,  a  conceit. 

1608  What  a  vile  wretch  was  I,  that  could  not  bear  j  My  fortune  •oberiyT 
I  must  have  my  crotchets,  |  And  my  conundrums  I  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  v.  7,  Wks., 
p.  ao^/a  (1860X  I68O  your  prmted  conundrums  of  the  serpent  in  Sussex,  or 

the  witches  bidding  the  devil  to  dinner  at  Derby:  —  Nens/rom  New  Wld.,\na., 
p.  614/a.  168S  that  was  the  inducement  |  To  this  conundrum ;  Massingbr, 

Hew  Way  to  Pay,  v.  i,  AVks.,  p.  313/a  (iBw).  1739  staring  after  crooked 

towers  and  conundrum  staircases:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Z///<rr,  Vol.  i.  p.  31  (1857). 
1896  The  whole  together  is  what  I  couM  wish  |  "ro  serve  in  this  conundrum  of 
a  dish ;  Bvron,  Don  yuan,  xv.  xxL 

2.  a  quibble,  a  riddle  involving  play  upon  words. 

1691  such  Exalted  Clinches,  such  Caterquibhles  and  Cunundnims:  Long 
Vacation,  Ded.,  sig.  A  a  o'.  1711  a  Clinch,  or  a  Conundmm :  Spectaiar, 

No.  61,  May  10,  p.  loo/i  (Morleyl  1718  What  Conundrum  have  you  got  in 
your  Head  now.  Sir  Feeble:  W.  'Taverner,  Fem.  Advoc.,  v.  p.  66.  1746  If 
you  have  any  new  prints  that  are  good,  conundnims,  or  wit  in  any  shape,  prithee 
send  them  me:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Setmpt  A*  Contemporaries,  Vol.  1.  p.  115 
(1843X  1704    I  have  suspected  this  to  be  a  Sort  of  Conundrum:  E.  Burt, 

Lett.  N.  Scotl,  Vol.  11.  p.  170.  1818  I'll  make  a  conundrum  :  J.  At;sTaN, 

Emma,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  vii.  p.  33a  (1633X 

conus:  Lat     See  cone. 

•convenable,  adj. :  Fr. :  convenient,  in  conformity  with 
the  usages  and  ideas  of  polite  society. 

1S46  I  don't  think...(there]  is  a  reason  for  withholding  a  customarv  mark  of 
respect  to  a  member  of  the  King's  family — so  long,  at  lease,  as  we  are  by  way  of 
being  on  convenable  terms :  H.  URBVILLB,  Diary,  p.  160. 

*conTenaDces,  sb.pl.:  Fr. :  proprieties,  usages  and  ideas 
of  polite  society.    See  lea  convenances. 

1878  as  little  as  the  convenances  of  society  permitted :  S.  L.  Poou^  People 
rf  Turkey,  &%. ,  Vol.  1.  p.  964.  1889  I'he  hero  u...surrounded  by  the  el<wances 
and  almost  the  convenances  of  European  civilization :  Atheneeum,  May  4, 
P-  5«4/3 

*conTer8aiione,  //.  conversazioni,  sb.:  It.:  a  social 
assembly  for  purposes  of  conversation,  often  held  for  the 
ostensible  puri>ose  of  promoting  interest  in  art,  literature, 
or  science. 

1789  After  the  play  we  were  introduced  to  the  assembly,  which  they  call  the 
conversarione:  HoR.  Walpdlb,  £<rf<^rr.  Vol.  i.  p.  30  (1857).  1764  Beskles 

these  amusements,  there  is  a  public  conversasione  every  evening  at  the  com- 
mandant's house:  Smollett,  France  *•  Italy,  xvii.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  391  (1817)1, 
1776  It  wax  a  conversasione,  but  composed  of  rather  too  many  people:  la 
W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  Mm,  Vol.  I.  p.  60  (1835X  1804  De  Brosses,  in 

passing  through  Milan  was  carried  to  a  converaatione  on  purpose  to  meet  Signon 
Agnesi :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  40a.  1810  some  intelligent  young  woman, 

who  might  read  and  write  for  her,  and  assist  in  doing  the  honours  of  her  con. 
versaiioni :  jEPrREV,  Essays,  Vol.  l.  p.  227  (184^).  188S  those  evening  con- 
versazioni 01  the  Via  Babbuina,  where  the  oomic  Muse  alone  presided :  Ladv 
Morgan,  Salvalor  Rosa,  ch.  vi.  p.  193  (1855).  1848  In  the  former  (libnry) 
are  held  weekly  " convertaaiones"  I  Warburton,  Cresc,  and  Cross,  Vol.  1. 
p.  a86  (1848).  1848  She  liked  to  be  asked  to  Mis.  Veal's  conversaaioni : 
Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxi.  p^  S3s  (1879).  1864  Prince  Ester- 
haxy's  last  conversarione :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol  1.  ch.  iii.  p^  49. 

convictns,  sb. :  Lat. :  social  intercourse,  entertainment 

1817  the  extraordinaries  allowed  to  Mr.  Osamajor  for  weekly  expenditure, 
for  victus  and  conoietut,  during  the  ecooomical  half  year,  was  at  the  me  of 
upwards  of  10,000/.  a  year:  Canning,  in  Pari  Deb.,  859. 

♦convive,  sb. :  Fr. :  guest,  companion  at  a  meaL 

1646  A  feast,  which  though  with  pleasures  complement  |  The  ravish'd  con- 
vives tonnes  it  courted:  J.  Beaumont, /'r>vA«,  x.  an.  [R.]  1887  Among 
the  convives  were  Cuvier,  Villemain,  Daru:  J.  F.  Coopbr,  Europe,  Vol.  11. 
p.  III.  1887  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  convives:  Ladv  Morgan,  Memoirs, 
Vol.  I.  p.8(i86aX 

*convolvnln8,//.  convolvnli,  sb. :  Lat,  'bindweed' :  name 
of  a  genus  of  climbing  and  trailing  plants  with  funnel- 
shaped  flowers. 

1848  Conuoluulus  wyndeth  it  selfe  aboute  herbes  and  busshes :  W.  Turnbr, 
Names  0/ Herbs.  1601  an  hearbe  named  in  Latine  Convolvulus  [t.  AVitbwind) : 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk,  ai,  ch.  5,  Vol.  11.  p.  84.  16S8  the  great 

Convolvulus  or  white-flower'd  Bindweed:  SiR  Tm.  Brown,  Garden  of  Cyr., 
ch.  4,  p.  42  (1686X  1664  Set  Leucoium,  slip  the  Keris  or  Wall-Jiower,  and 
towards  the  end  [of  the  month]  CoHVohfolni s,  Spanish  or  ordinary  yasmine: 
Evelyn,  Kal.  Hort.,  p.  196  (1799)-  1818  the  hed^  are  intcrbtted  with 

twining  Tropeeota,  Passion  Jfowers,  and  Convolvuli:  J.  Scott,  Visit  ti  Paris, 
App..  p.  287  (and  Ed.).  1819  the  cotton  trees  overtopped  the  whole,  eo- 

wreathed  in  convolvuli:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  Pt.  l  ch.  ii.  p.  94. 
1864  The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses  |  That  coil'd  around  the  stately 
stems :  Tennyson,  En.  Ard.,  Wks.,  Vol.  lit.  p.  49  (1886). 
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CONVOY 

'emTOJ  (-  — )>  ^-  '•  En;,  fr.  Fr.  convoy  (Cotgr.),  Mod.  Fr. 
(tmoi:  an  accompanying,  a  guard  of  soldiers  or  ships  to 
protect  passengers  or  goods  in  transit,  guidance,  conveyance ; 
a  military  or  naval  escort  together  with  the  ships,  goods,  or 
persons  protected.    In  early  use  in  Scotland. 

Un  Dioen  poinu  of  Mniice  *n  committed  to  y*  Cutaine,  wherin  great 
ifaTfltM**  tuA  KmioK  is  to  be  vted^  as  in  a  Comuy,  CaMMWuUt  Amfiush, 
iJtnndi:  OAaaAKD.  Art  Warrt^  p.  14%  10M  to  passe  with  Coonoyes,  &  to 
taai  tqr  T*"  Attilleric :  R.  BARarr,  Tktcr.  ef  Warra,  Bk.  1.  p.  4.  — -  CtHutyt, 
a  FicBch  werd.  is  a  ccrtaine  guara  of  souloiers,  sent  to  conduct  and  cuaira, 
naiaIl...from  one  plaoe  vnto  anotlier :  ib..  Table.  1B99  his  passport  srall  be 
^k  I  Aad  downs  tat  eoovoy  put  into  bis  pone :  Shaks^  HtM.  v..  iv.  3,  37. 
UW  owinc  (hat  they  might  have  their  lives,  and  a  save  Convoy  to  ilmtkat  m 
Ardia:  Sn  Th.  Hb«b««t,  Ttm.,  p.  110(1677).  IWi  To...destroy  their 

ooamys  of  pravisioos  by  buid  and  water:  Haj.  R.  Rocaia,  JoumaU,  p.  15. 
UM  They  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avoid  |  The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide : 
Scott,  Mmrmiih  v.  iS. 

MnmUOBluiTe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  person  subject  to  convulsions  ; 
<^  a  set  of  Jansenists  in  France,  notorious  for  extrava- 
gancies and  convulsive  fits. 

ins  I  have  not  attended  to  the  cnid&rions  of  the  omtw/niMnHum  of  Paris: 
J.  Aoahs,  Wkt.,  VoL  X.  p,  ssi  (1856X  1881  It  has  been  left  to  us  to  witness 
ibe  establbhinent  of  a  sect  of  intellectual  convuUiotuurt*:  Edin,  Rtv.,  Vol.  53, 
p.  vs.  1888  until  one  of  these  new  («an><uMm<iwm[Qua]cers].. .begins  to 

\at:  Max  (yRcLI,  7»»m  BtiU,  ch.  xaix.  p^  S64. 

cooIenrneA,  sb.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  fi-.  Ma.hr. kulHaraift:  a  village 
accountant  and  writer  in  some  parts  of  Central  and  Western 
India.    [Yule] 

ins  Von  potails,  coolcunnies,  &c,  will  no  doobt,  even  under  your  new 
smtcn,  oootrive  to  reap  toleiable  harvests :  HoCKixv,  Ptmdur^Mf  Hmri^  ch. 
niS.  p.  >4s  ('KiX 

eooleen,  sb. :  It.  culin :  a  small  trout. 

IMS  A  Parisian  mmiumd  would  have  paid  ten  fiaacs  for  the  smallest 
atkn  among  them:  THACKUtAV,  Ir.  Sk.  Bk.,  p.  aoj  (iSSyX 

*cooUe,  eooly,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  of  disputed  ori^n :  a 
common  laborer,  a  porter;  esp.  a  laborer  who  emigrates 
from  India  or  China  under  a  contract  of  service  for  a  term 
of  years. 

ITll  The  better  sort  of  people  travel  in  Palankeens,  canyd  by  six  or  eidtt 
Cooley^  whose  Hire,  if  they  go  not  far  from  Town,  is  thnepence  a  Day  each : 
C  Ucxrai,  7>a^  u> /lu^  3&    (Vulel  1TT6   Trial  tfyatMFtmk; 

Clois.  ITM  aa  order  given  out.  Slating  the  number  of  coolies  whic£  an  officer 
■sy  call  far  from  a  village :  Wellington,  Dixp.,  Vol.  l  p.  49(it44X  1826 
saxoiaBy  the  coolies  from  house  to  house  with  articles  from  the  shop:  Hocklsv, 
fndtrmmg  Hari.  ch.  viL  p.  63  (1884X  1886  It  was  some  time  before  the 

my  ceoUes,  the  lowest  class  of  servants,  would  condescend  to  carry  a  lantern 
kefoR  a  European  at  night:  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckituu,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  353. 
'IITf  The  coolie  recognizes  the  voice  of  authority :  Times,  Aug.  18.    [St] 

coombie:  Anglo-Ind.    See  koonbM. 

*co-opentor  (r.  ^  ^  .^  j:l),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  a^ent 
to  Late  Lat.  co<^rdri,=^  to  work  together',  'to  make  joint 
efforts':  "he  that,  by  joint  endeavours,  promotes  the  same 
end  with  others"  (Johnson).    See  oporator. 

bef.  Mil  OMipetatorswith  the  truth:  R.  Bovlc,  Wkt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  109.  [R.] 
1MB  L.  SiHOND,  Switttriaiul,  VoL  1.  p.  465. 

Coorban  Bairam:  Arab.    See  Knrban  Balram. 
coorbatch:  Arab.    Seeknrbatcli. 
cooscoosoo,  cooscoosh.    See  consconsoii, 
cooxelbash  :  Pers.    See  kimillMSh. 

ocvailM,  copAiTa  (-^-),  capivi  {-J--),  sb.-.  Eng.  fr. 
Sp.  cofayba :  a  balsam  or  oily  resin  obtained  from  S.  American 
and  W.  Indian  trees  of  the  same  name  (BoL  Copaiferae), 
which  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  acts  as  a  stimulant  on 
mucous  membrane.  The  name  copaiba  balsam  is  given  to 
an  amber-colored  varnish,  also  used  as  a  vehicle  in  oil- 
painting. 

IHB  Thames  water  [he  could  invent]  into  aqua  cinnamoni ;  turpentine  into 
aim:  Smollktt,  Kcd.  Rand.,  ch.  xix  WHcs.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ti4(iSt7X  1T89 

Tm  Bakam  Cooivi  or  Capoiba  tree  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the  interior: 
I.  BAMCXorr,  Ea.  tfai.  Hitt.  Gniaaa,  o.  88.  1881  (See  •opal].  1890 
(RsyocMs]  finished  the  whole  in  lake,  yellow,  and  black,  with  copaiba  varnish : 
Alitmnam,  Feb.  n,  p.  249/3. 

copal  {i^—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  copal:  a  resin  yielded  by  a 
Mexican_plant,  Rhus  copalltnum,  from  which  varnish  is 
made.  The  name  is  also  given  to  resins  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Hymenaea  and  Trachilobium.  The  best 
copal  is  got  from  E.  Africa.  ItuUoM  copal  is  a  name  given  to 
amint  {q.  v.).    See  jackass  and  kanrie. 

UTT  The  n^o/  is  a  rosine  very  white :  FaAMrroN,  y»xfatt  Smtt,  foL  s. 
UM  (See  aaibMl.  18B1  the  productions  of  the  neighborhood  arc.copal, 
cofaiba  and  salt  fish :  Hkhndon,  Amaan,  VoL  1.  p.  17a  (1854). 
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copaag,  sb. :  Achia :  a  weight  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mace  {,q.  v.). 

1685  Foure  hundred  Catkts  make  a  C«tv/aw,  Fonre  Ca»/a»u  ar«  one  JIfas. 
Fiue  Mttius  make  foore  shillings  sterling :  Puxchai,  Pi^^mt,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iiL 
p.  i>3'        1818  MiLBURN,  OrwHt.  Ctmm.    (Yule,  s.v.  T)ut\ 

[Perhaps  akin  to  Jap.  kobanff  {g.  v.),  lit.  'greater  division'.] 

cope,  conpe,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Flem.  and  Du.  koopntt-'to  buy', 
'bargain'. 

(abt.  14M  Where  flemynges  began  on  me  for  to  cry,  | '  Master,  what  will  you 
copen  or  by...  V    Lvdcatb,  in  Skeat's  S/tcimriu,  p.  as  (1871X1 

I.  intr. :  I.  to  vie,  to  match  one's  self,  encounter  (with 
prep,  with,  and  absol.}. 

1638  This  course  was  neatly  praysed,  the  Mconde  course  they  met  without 
any  hurte  doynge :  and  the  thyrde  course  their  horses  refused  and  wolde  not  cope : 
Lord  Bxrnkrs  Fnittart,  u.  168.    [R.]  1668  he  neither  wouU  nor  dunt 

once  medle  or  coupe  with  the  earl's  nauie :  Hall,  Hen.  Vl.,  an.  38.  lit.  1  —  beyng 
afraid  to  cope  with  the  Englishe  nadon :  —  HtM.  VII..  an.  38.    (i}.]  1694 

But  she,  that  never  coped  with  stranger  eyes,  |  Could  pick  no  meaning  lirom  their 
parling  looks:  Shaks.,  Lacrttt,  90.  1601  This  introduction  made...then 

coape  they,  and  so  next  have  at  aU:  A.  C,  Attni.  ta  Ltt.  af  a  yemiUd  Gtut., 
p.  80.  164S  Vet  had  they  a  greater  danger  to  cope  with:  Milton,  Aaal. 

Smat. ,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  J48  (1806). 

I.  2.    bargain,  chop. 

1091  some  good  Gentleman,  that  hath  the  right  |  Unto  his  Chnich  for  to 
present  a  wight,  |  Will  cope  with  thee  in  reasonable  wise:  |  That  if  the  living 
yerely  doo  arise  |  To  fortie  pound,  that  then  his  yongest  Sonne  |  Shall  twcntie 
nave,  and  twentie  thou  hast  wonne:  Spens.,  Pratopa^.,  597. 

II.  trans.:  I.  to  have  to  do  with,  to  match  one's  self 
against. 

1698  We  must  not  stint  |  Our  necosary  actions,  b  the  fear  1  To  cope  ma- 
licious censurers:  Shaks.,  Htn.  VUt.,  l  s,  78.  1600  1  love  to  cope  him  in 
these  sullen  fits:  —As  Y.  L.  It,  ii.  1, 67.  1606  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as 
just  a  man  |  As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal :  —  Ham.,  iiL  a,  fio. 

II.  2.    to  requite,  pay  for. 

1096  We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal :  Shaks.,  March,  of  Vn., 
iv.  1,  4ts. 

*copeclL  sb.:  Russ.  kopeika:  a  Russian  copper  coin,  one 
hundred  of  which  make  a  rouble  {q.  v.). 

1668    Two  Copecks,  which  make  two  sols  French^/woold  buy  a  tame  Fowl : 

^.  Davies,  Ambassadars  Trav.,  Bk.  1.  p.  7  (1669).  —  The  greatest  piece  is  worth 
ut  a  peny,  and  is  called  a  Cof>ec,  or  Denaing:  ib.,  Bk.  III.  fi.  73.  1886  In 

Kuldja  Dr.  Lansdellwas  "besieged  by  purchasers"  of  the  Chinese  Gospels,  which 
he  offered  for  sale  at  five  copecks  a  copy:  Atkentntm,  July  11,  p.  44/a. 

Oopketoa,  a  legendary  African  king,  famed  for  having 
married  a  beggar-maid,  and  for  his  great  wealth.  A  ballad 
on  the  subject  is  preserved  in  Percy's  Reliquts. 

(1088   The  magnanimous  and  most  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon  the 

Eemicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelopbon:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  Z..  iv.  x,  66. 
691  he  that  shot  so  trim,  |  When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maiii: — Rasm., 
iL  I,  14.1  1698  I  have  not  the  heart  to  devour  you,  anl  might  be  made  as 

rich  as  king  Cophetua:  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Mast  in  his  Hum.,  iiL  >,  Wks.,  p.  15/1 
(1860).  1636  Spoke  like  the  bold  Cophetua's  son;  Wits,  in  Old  Plays,  Vol.  vili. 
0.430.  [Nares]  1883  I  married  in  a  rhapsody  of  gratitude,  thinking  that  I  had 
found  a  modem  Cophetua :  M.  E.  Braddon,  Galden  Calf,  Vol.  III.  CO.  L  pi.  16. 

cdpia,  sb. :  Lat. :  fulness,  abundance,  great  number,  great 
mass,  copiousness.    Early  Anglicised  as  copie,  copy. 

1666  flowing  and  wandering  over  the  banks  with  copia  verbarum  ['of  words') 
by  the  violence  and  force  of  his  talk  carrietb  a  great  deal  of  error  and  untruth 
along  before  him :  Jkwel,  Serm.,  b^.,  p.  110  (1645).  ^  1697 — 8  I  hope  everv- 
thing  shall  be  riveted  in  my  head,  which  a  first  reading  in  so  vast  a  copia  could 
not  carry  along  with  it :  Evelyn,  Carresf.,  Vol.  in.  p.  371  (187s).  bef.  1738 

in  the  C*;^  of  the  factious  language,  the  word  7*^  was  entertained:  R.  North, 
ExanuH,  If.  V.  9,  p.  311  (1740).  1743  I  march  on,  and  endeavour  to  rectify 

want  of  art  by  cafta  of  matter:  —  Lives  of  Norths,  Pref.,  VoL  L  p.  xiv.  (1896). 

copper  (±  -),  coper,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Sax.  copor^  or  di- 
rectly fr.  Late  Lat  cuper,  fr.  earlier  Late  Lat  cuprum,  fr. 
Lat  Cyprium,='  (metal)  of  Cyprus',  an  island  in  the  Levant 
where  copper  was  anciently  abundant 

1.  a  reddish  highly  malleable  and  ductile  metal,  of  which 

brass  and  bronze  are  alloys. 

abt.  1386  Jupiter  is  tin,  |  And  Venus  coper,  by  my  fader  kin :  Chaucer, 
C.  T.,  Chan.  rem.  Tale,  16197. 

2.  a  boiler  whether  made  of  copper  or  iron. 

1637  They  boiled  it  in  a  copper  to  the  half:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.    (J.  I 

copra,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  khoprA :  dried  kernel  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  from  which  clear  oil  ts  expressed,  and  is 
largely  sold  as  olive-oil. 

1698  The  other  Oyle  is  prest  out  of  the  dried  Cocus,  which  is  called  Owra : 
Tt.  y.Van  LiHschotetisVn.,\a\.  [Yule]  1663  C<!^mi,  or  the  pith  ot  the 
same  [cocoa-nut]  Trees:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  70(1669).  1787 
That  tree  [coco-nut]  produceth...Copera,  or  the  Kernels  of  the  Nut  dried,  and 
out  of  these  Kernels  there  is  a  ve^  dear  Oil  exprest:  A.  Hamilton,  Bast 
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indies,  t.  307.    {Yule)  1860  The  ordinary  estimate  is  that  one  thoiuand 

full-grown  nuts  of  Jaffna  will  yield  jas  {rounds  of  Copra  when  dried,  which  in 
turn  will  produce  >3  gallons  of  cocoa-nut  oil ;  E.  Tsnnent.  Ctyicn^  11.  531,  (t^.] 

copstuck:  Ger.    See  kopfsttlck. 

Copt :  Arab.  Kubt :  one  of  the  old  mixed  race  of  Egypt- 
ians, who  formerly  used,  and  in  some  parts  still  use,  the 
language  called  Coptic,  a  corrupted  descendant  of  Ancient 
Egyptian. 

1610  Inhabited  by  Moons,  Turkes,  lewss,  Co/lUs,  and  Crtciasts'.  Gbo. 
Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  115  (1632).  —  We  also  hired  a  Coftie  (or  halfe  a  dollar  a  day; 
ii ,  p.  136. 

cApula,  s6. :  Lat. :  bond,  tie,  link ;  in  Gram,  and  Lo^.  that 
part  of  a  sentence  or  proposition  which  links  the  subject  to 
the  predicate,  generally  a  part  of  the  verb  to  be,  to  which  in 
negative  sentences  an  adverbial  expression  of  negation  is 
adjoined. 

1619  The  third,  is  the  CofiiUa,  the  Verbe,  with  her  two  Aduerbes,  as  a  sure 
Chest  with  two  strong  Lockes,  to  hold  and  malce  good  this  Euidence :  Purchas, 
MicTveosmus.zh-  ii.  p.  13.  1669  the  principal  grace  is  faith. ..the  cofula.., 

which  knits  Christ  and  the  Christian  together  in  union :  N.  Haruv,  on  \st  Ep. 
yohn,  Nichol's  £d.,  p.  185/1  (186;).  1696  faith  is  the  bond,  the  cotuU  which 
unites  the  soul  to  Christ:  D.  Clarkson,  Pracl.  ll'ks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  175  (1864).  1710  these  generous  Alexipharmicks... shake  off  the  deleterious 
Coffuta ;  Fuller.  Pkttrmacof.,  p^  49.  1786  their  notion  concerning  the  pre- 
tended cofuta..Js,  and  is  not:  Tooke,  Div.  Purity,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  [Jodrell] 
1643  The  copula  is  the  sign  denoting  that  there  is  an  affirmation  or  denial : 
].  S.  iiiu..  System  0/ Logic,  \a\.  I.  ^  i9(iisfi)-  18S6  He  (Hume)  owes  his 
fame  to  one  keen  oMervation,  That  no  copula  had  been  detected  between  any 
cause  and  effect,  either  in  physics  or  in  thought ;  Emerson,  Eitel.  Traits,  xiv. 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  ia9(Bohn,  1866). 

coq  it  I'ftne,  phr.:  Fr.,  'a  cock  on  an  ass'  (according  to 
Cotgrave  "A  libell,  pasquin,  Satyre"):  a  silly  disconnected 
rigmarole ;  cf.  our  Eng.  'story  of  a  cock  and  bull'. 

coquelicot,  sb. :  Fr. :  wild  poppy,  corn  poppy ;  hence,  the 
color  of  corn  poppies ;  also,  attrt'b. 

1818  placing  coquelicot  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation ;  Ladv  Morgan^  PI. 
Macarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  69  (1810X  1818  the  prettiest  hat  you  can  imagine... 
very  tike  yours,  only  with  coquelicot  ribbons  instead  of  green :  J.  Austen, 
Sortkanger  Attey,\o\.\.^.fA.  V6Xt  The  trimming  of  the  skirt. ..finished 

at  the  e4^  by  a  romlean  of  coquelicot  satin  :  Souvenir,  Vol.  I.  p.  31. 

coQuelncho,  sb. :  whooping-cough. 

1611  Cogueluche,  A  hood:  also,  the  Coqueluchoe,  or  new  disease;  which 
troubled  the  French  about  the  yeares  1510,  and  1557;  and  vs  but  a  while  agoe : 
CoTCR. 

coaueta,  sb. :  Sp. :  small  loaf,  coquette. 
1616  [See  aloorsa). 

•coquette,  coqaet  {=.  x),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  coquette:  a  flirt 
who  is  vain  and  artful  as  well  as  giddy  and  insincere,  a 
woman  who  lays  herself  out  to  attract  male  admiration. 
Formerly  applied  to  either  sex.  Cotgrave  defines  the  Fr. 
coquette  thus: — "A  pratling,  or  proud  gossip;  a  Asking,  or 
fliperous  minx;  a  cocket,  or  tatling  houswife;  a  titihll,  a 
flebergebit". 

1660  ^he  U  u[jc  of  the  greatest  Coquettes  in  Madrid:  Drvden,  Mock-Asirol., 
iii.  Wk>.,  Vol.  1.  p.  1^  (1701),  1691  We  shortly  must  our  Native  Speech 

fut^rt,  j  Ajid  every  Man  appear  a  French  Coquett :  Satyr  agst.  French,  n,  14. 
1696  with  ^e  Eivpence  of  a  lew  Coquet  Glances :  Vanbkugh,  .^<'^>r^,  iL  Wks., 
V'll.  I:  p.  \i  <i77fi).  —  l'her«  are  more  Coquettes  about  this  Town  :  ii.,  v.  p.  99. 
1706  -10  I'jng  ;i  pUciri^hcr  coquet-patch :  —  Con/ed.,  ii.  ^Tcs.,  Vol.  il.  p.  35. 
1711  How  lalae  atdd  spiritless  are  the  charms  of  a  Coquet:  Spectator,  No.  33, 
Apr.  7,  p,  jti/i  (Murlcy).  1743  Their  Smiles,  the  Great,  and  the  Coquet, 

throw  out  I  for  Uther^  Hcrfts,  tenacious  of  their  Own:  E.  Young.  Night 
ThiJHghtti  ii.  p.  ]iL  (17739.  1748  she  was  an  incorrigible  coquette :  Smollett. 
Red,  Rand,,  ch.'iKii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  333  (1817).  1803  A  coquette  I  have 

lived,  and  a  coquette  1  shail  die;  M.  Edgewokth,  Belinda,  Vol.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  85 
0833>.  1694  Adetine. ..Began  to  dread  she'd  thaw  to  a  coauette:  Byron, 

Do*  jMan,  X\.  Uxxi.  abl.  1833  ah!  the  slight  coquette,  site  cannot  love; 

TF.NNV^a?4,  Early  SpHtieti,  viii.  1863  a  modest  composure  a  young  coquette 
might  h;Lve  envied  :  C.  Kc.MiB,  Hard  Cash,  Vol.  I.  p.  51. 

coqaillo,  sb. :  Sp.    See  quotations. 

1098 — 1632  In  the  kingdom  of  Chile. ..is  another  kinde  of  these  [cocoa-nuts], 
which  they  call  coquillos  (as  wee  may  interpret,  little  cocos)  and  are  as  big  as 
wal-nuts;  but  round  and  smooth,  and  grow  in  great  clusters:  K.  Hawkins, 
Vofage  South  Sea  |  xiii.  p.  133  (i8;;8).  1604  There  is  of  another  kinde 

which  they  call  (Joquillos,  the  which  is  a  better  fniite;  E.  Grimston,  Tr. 
V'Acosta's  Hut.  W.  Indies,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  153  (1880). 

coqnin,  sb. :  Fr. :  beggar,  rogue,  rascal. 

1MB  I  have  known  her  call  a  prince  a  coqnin  to  his  face :  Lady  H.  Stan- 
hope, Mem.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  139.  18M  Go,  Pendennis,  thou  art  a  happy 
coquin  t  Thackeray,  Nenvcomes,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxii.  p.  364  (1879). 

cor,  sb. :  Heb.  kor:  a  Hebrew  measure  containing  eleven 
and  a  half  bushels  (dry  measure),  about  1 19  gallons  (liquid 
measure). 


CORANTO 

abt.  1400  bachus  of  oyle  is  the  tenthe  part  of  the  mesure  corns :  WycKfRte 
BiUe,  Eiek.,  xlv.  14.  1S30  The  oyle  shal  be  measured  with  the  Bat :  eiien 

the  X.  parte  of  one  Bat  out  of  a  Cor:  Covbrdalb,  Lc.        1611  ye  shall  offer 
the  tenth  pan  of  a  bath  out  of  the  oor,  which  is  an  homer  of  ten  bMhs:  BihU,l.e. 

corabah:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  carboy. 

*coracle  (^i.^£),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Welsh  cwrtvgl:  a  light 
boat  made  of  wicker-work  covered  outside  with  leather  or 
oiled  cloth,  used  by  fishermen  in  Wales  and  parts  of  Ireland; 
also,  a  boat  of  similar  shape,  but  more  solid  material. 

1766  Penhaht,  Brit.  ZooL,  Vol.  1.  p.  35(t776X    [Jodiell) 

coracora,  corocoro:  Eng.fr.  Port.    See  earacoL 
coragglo,  .r^. :  It.:  courage. 

1601  Bravely,  coragio:  Shaks.,  All's  Well,  ii.  j,  97.  1610  Coragio, 

bully-monster,  coragio:  —  Temp.,  v.  358. 

corahs,  sb. :  Anglo- 1  nd. :  a  kind  of  piece-goods  exported 
from  Bengal. 

1813  W.  MiLBURN,  Orim/.  C<m>«>.  [Yule)  1886  Worthy  of  notice  are 
five  pieces  of  unbleached  ailk  ckxh,  reprewnting  the  well-known  ctraiU:  Ofic. 
CalaL  o/tnd.  Exhii.,  p.  43. 

cdram,  prep.:  Lat.,  'before',  'in  the  presence  oT:  short 
for  cdram  judice  or  cdram  ndbis  {jjg.  v.\  and  so  meaning 
'before  a  magistrate',  'before  a  court',  a  summons  to  appear 
before  a  court.  Coram  is  used  in  various  phrases,  as  cdram 
/?*»,  =  ' before  God',  c.  paribuSt^'hefore  (one's)  peers';  c. 
populo,='be{oTe  the  people',  'in  public';  c.  r^#,=' before 
the  king';  c.  vdbis,  = 'before  you'  (pi.). 

1663 — 70  the  bishops  and  Sir  Thomas  More  having  any  poor  man  under 
'  coram ',  to  be  examined  before  them :  FoxB,  A.  &*  M.,  Vol.  v.  p.  131  (1838X 
1614  Since  which  time  divers  have  been  called  coram  for  their  carriage  and 
speeches  in  that  House,  and  driven  to  explain  themselves:  T.  LoRKINS,  in  Court 


&•  Times  of  yas.  I.,  Vol.  I.  p.  335(1848). 

1800    Tell  me  here  coram  Deo,  "before   God",  all   this  evidence  being 
witness:  Bradford.  Writings,  p.  476 (Parker  Soc^  1848).  1678   Dr.  South 


preached  ccram  Regt^  an  incomparable  discourse:  Evklvn,  Diary ^  Vol  ii.  p.  ia6 
(1873).  1750    to  murder  your  own  productions,  and  that  coram  po^lo^  is  a 

Medean  crutlty.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Ltttert,  Vol.  ii.  No.  o,  p.  34  O774). 
1760  he  was  sure  to  prevail  Ctfram  paribusx  Gilbert,  Catea  in  Lmw  6^  Equity, 
App.,  p.  460.  1790  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  aSect 
a  writ  of  error  brought  up  on  the  grounds  (Mfa  writ  of  error  r^mm  vokit:  Amer, 
State  Pmpersj  Misc..  Vol.  i.  p.  3a  (1834).  1887  [She  has]  given  M.  Dumas 

the  opportunity  of  pleading  coram  po^h,  that  is  before  a  crowded  bouse,  the 
cause  of  woman :  Athtnttum^  Jan.  99,  p.  161/9. 

Cdram  Jtidice,  phr. :  Lat. :  before  a  judge. 

1836  The  question,  deeply  interesting  and  important  as  it  was,  was  still 
coram  Judice '.  Conrness.  Debates,  Vol.  ii.  Pt.  i.  p.  1118.  1838  a  numerous 

list  of  claims  set  for  nearing,  and  now  coram  judice:  i6..  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  U.  p.  i8ti. 

Cdram  iidbis,/Ar. :  Lat. :  before  us  (pi.). 

1531—3  For  I  see  well,  whosoever  will  be  happy,  and  busy  with  mr  vodit, 
he  shall  Portly  after  come  coram  noAis:  Latimer,  RemmM,  p.  348  (Parker 

Soc.,  1845).  1583  even  to  be  called...a  schismatic. ..and  then  to  ht  called  r^ntiM 
Mobist  and  to  sing  a  new  song.. .or  el^e  to  be  sent  after  thy  fellows :  Tvndalk, 
Ejcpox.t  p.  39(1849).  1584    I  warrant  you  that  all  the  old  women  in  the 

countrie  would  be  called  Coram  nobix:  R.  Scott,  Dix.  H^itcJk.t  Bk.  v.  ch.  viii. 
p.  106.  1603   First,  their  shamefull  abuses,  which  would  be  called  vpon, 

s  sure  to  come  comm  noois  in  the  highest  place:  W.  Watson,  Quodiibets  of 
Reiif.  ^  State,  p.  168.  1780  This  wicked  rosue  Waters,  who  always  u 

sinnmg.  |  And  before  coram  nobis  so  oft  has  been  cafl*d :  SwiPT,  Poemt,  Wks., 
Vol.  X.  p.  459  (1814X 

^dram  non  jftdice,/Ar. :  Late  Lat,  'before  a  non-judge*: 

before  one  who  has  no  jurisdiction  in  a  case  presented  to 
him. 

1760  If  it  be  coretm  mom  yudic*^  there  not  being  a  con^leat  Authority: 
Gilbert,  Cotes  in  Law  &*  Equity^  p.  aaow  1768    as  the  justice  had  not 

complied  with  the  form  of  proceeding  directed  by  the  statute,  the  imprisonment 
was  coram  uonjudicot  void:  Smollett,  Lauuc,  Gneaves,  ch.  xiL  Wka.,  Vol.  v. 
pL  III  (1817).  1770  chat  with  respect  to  tAem,  the  malice  or  innocence  of 

the  defendant's  intentions  would  be  a  question  comm  mom  Judice:  JuNiis, 
Letters,  No.  xH.  p.  1 78  (1827).  1777  As  for  the  causes  you  send  me  to  try, 

you  bring  them  (to  speak  in  the  law  style)  coram  mom  Judico:  Lofto  Cnbstbr- 
riBLD,  Lett  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  i.  No.  xc.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  a  958  (17771 
1830  What  is  the  case  of  a  rate  7  If  a  P^y  be  not  occupier,  the  wnole  proceed- 
ing is  comm  mom  Judice :  Broderi^  ^  BiMgkamfs  Reports^  L  436.  18w6  The 
point  was,  there/ore,  as  a  lawyer  might  say,  coram  noa  jwUcf.  Comgreu,  De- 
baits,  Vol.  11.  Pt.  i.  p.  919. 

Coran:  Arab.    See  Koran. 

corance  :  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  craatB. 

coranich:  Gael.    See  coronach. 

coranto  {=.j.z.\  corranto,  carranto,  sb.x  Ene.  fr.  It 
corania,  corran/a,^"si  kinde  of  French-dance**- (Florio),  fr. 
Fr.  couranfe,  whence  Eng.  forms  corant{e\  conrant{e\  and 
the  hybrid  couranto.    See  conrante. 
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CORBACCHIO 
I.    a  rapid  lively  dance. 

UM  They  bid  ni  to  the  English  dancing-idiooli,  lAnd  teach  Uvoitu  high 
Hid  swift  conntoj :  Shaks.,  Htn.  V.,  iii.  5,  33.  1608  they  danced  faUiardi 
ud  ctramtt's:  B.  Jonson,  Masfius,  Wks.,  p.  900  (1616).  161S  The  Second 
Booke  of  Ayns... with  new  Corantoes,  Pavins,  Alouunes :  W.  Corkink,  Title. 
list  put  vy  hone  to  a  cot^nto  pace:  Middleton,  Mart  DUsembUn^  v.  i, 
Wb.VoL  VI.  p.  461(1885).  bef.  16M  At  a  Solemn  Dancing,  fint  you  had 

the  gnn  Meuum,  then  the  Conantoes and  the  Galliardi:  Skldbn,  Taiu-Talk, 


CORDOVAN 


281 


>u  ta  (18M).  1607  You  had  done  better  to  have  danc'd  a  Conuito  lease,  and 
lesl  mc  a  Utter:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lttt.  0/  Vnhtrt,  No.  loa.  Vol.  I.  p.  176.  bef. 
lin  Whiles  the  rough  Satyn  dance  CormntMS  too  I  The  cbattring  Sembriefs  of 
ktt  Wk  ttc,  *"■■  }■  CLIVEI.ANO,  Wis.,  p.  348  (1687)1  UTO  torments  me 
iridi  a  d...'d  Coranto,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  his  Violm  :  SHAmvELL,  Su/l.  Lavm, 
i  IX  5.  1698  The  skipping  Mountains  in  Choranto  dance:  J.  Saltkr« 
TVniMAkr,  iii  p.  34.  1889—8  if  you  are  so  ready  to  dance  after  ray  pipe  and 
nboriTvill  give  you  a  couranto  before  you  shall  come  up  with  me:  Scott,  Pro. 
Fft,  ch.  vii.  p.  88  (1886).  1860  we'll  have  our  boats  pretty  daughters  in  to 

diace  a  measure  and  one  of  the  Bladt  trumpeteis  to  play  mmamrattto:  Whvtb 
Mltvau,  Htbmiy  Htiut,  p.  48. 

2.  8  newspaper,  a  gazette,  a  despatch.  These  meaning^, 
implying  'current  (news)',  are  not  found  in  Fr.  or  It. 
dictionaries.  The  It.  coranta  seems  to  have  been  confused 
with  carrtnU  (£asisetta),=^c\irTcnt  (gazette)'. 

Un  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts: 
K.  BonoN,  AmU.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  pi  s  (iSayX  1680  the  Coranti  and 

Gntlli:  B.  Jomson,  Staf.  t/Nrmt,  i.  s,  P'  '4  (iSjO-  1838  I  had  a  coranto 
St  Nitwich,  wherein  was  a  liste  of  the  names  of  fifty  two  shippes:  J.  Rous, 
Ditrj,  p,  31  (Camd.  Soc,  1858).  1688  but  this  smothering  of  the  Currantos 

b  boi  a  pauiatiaa,  not  a  cure,  of  their  wounds :  In  Court  &*  Titius  of  Chas.  /., 
ToL  u.  p.  186  (1848)1  1666  in  this  stm-shine  of  content  yanrkter  spends 

loae  yiars  with  his  lovely  Queen,  without  regarding  ought  save  CufU^t  Cur- 
lutoes:  Si«  Th.  HutBBJiT,  Trtn.,  p.  75  (1677X 

corbacchlo,  sb. :  It,  "a  filthie  great  rauen"  (Florio). 

1T41  He  was  soon  scented  by  the  Voltores  and  Corhaocioa,  who  had  fairly 
l^m  to  pbck  him:  R.  North,  Xnm  rfHtrtkt,  VoL  11.  p.  333  (i8a<). 

ecrlNUi,  sb. :  N.  T.  Gk.  Koofiav,  Heb.  qorban :  an  oblation, 
something  dedicated  to  Goa. 

abl.  1400  If  a  man  achal  seye  to  fadir  or  to  modir,  Corban,  that  is.  What 
coere  jtfke  of  me,  schal  pfo6te  to  thee:  and  ouer  je  suffren  not  him  do  ony 
thii^  10  Culir  or  modir:  Wycliffite  BihU,  Mark,  vil  xx.  1605  A  man  shal 
aye  to  bther  or  mother:  Corban,  that  ia.  The  thmn  y*  I  shulde  helpa  the 
(itliall,  is  geuen  vnio  (jod;  Covekdals,  l,c.  1611  But  ye  say,  If  a  man 
ilol]  say  to  his  &ther  or  mother,  It  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  what* 
locver  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;  he  shall  be  free :  BibU,  I.  e. 

Oorbana,  Oorban :  Hellen.  Gk.  Ko^oKot,  shortened  from 
Uth  qorbina,  or  some  such  Aramaic  phr.  (see  Josephus, 
B.J.,  2,  9,  4):  the  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  into 
which  oblations  were  put ;  a  receptacle  for  offerings. 

1688  It  is  not  lawful  to  cast  them  into  the  Corbana;  because  it  is  the  price 
af  Hood:  A',  T.  (Rhem.X  MaL,  xxvii.  6.  1683  beevng  put  into  this  Cortan, 
thei  are  penwaded  it  is  meritorious:  Stiibbes,  Aitat.  At.,  tol.  95  V.  bef. 

UTO  n6ttg  told  enough  that  there  must  be  Gold,  as  well  as  Iron  to  play  this 
Omt,  and  inat  a  good  Purse  made  a  good  Anny,  they  gave  him  such  discourage- 
Bcnt,  that  they  dropc  no  more  than  two  Mites  into  the  CorioMi  J.  Hackbt, 
Aif.  WiUiamt,  Pt.  II.  13.  pi  13  (l«93). 

eilMm,  inter/. :  Fr. :  an  exclamation  expressive  of  various 
emotions.    "Gw«V«,  Gogs  heart"  (Cotgr.). 

1(48  bat,  uriUul  it  makes  one  indknant  to  think  that  people...shoold 
flBOKmsfife  such  savage  superstitions  and  suly  grovelling  heathenisms :  Thackb- 
UT,/r.£(.M.,pw  3a3(i887X  1848   I  long  for  sleeve-buttons;  and  the 

Cniaia's  boot*  with  brass  span,  in  the  next  room,  corMnt/  what  an  effect  they 
win  soke  in  the  AU6e  Verte  I  —  Coa.  Fair,  Vol  1.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  338  (1879). 

eorehonia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  icoayopM,='a  wild  plant 
with  a  bitter  taste' :  a  garden  shrub  (Nat.  Order  Rosaceae) 
from  Japan,  Ktrrea  Japonica,  with  bright  yellow  flowers 
Dsoally  double. 

eoicOTado,.r^. :  Sp.,///. 'hump-backed':  probably  a  hump- 
backed whale  of  the  genus  Megaptera. 

ItlB  liali,  most  of  them  being  CoRobndoa,  and  Steen-bnuaes:  Pdrcmas, 
filfrimi,  VoL  1.  Bk.  ii  p.  93.  1700  conoado:  Tr.  Btimaitt  Gmmf, 

Let  XV,  p  vfi. 

cordage  (-^-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cordage.    See  quotations. 

1098  ConUgHa,  C»rdaggi,  the  shrowdea  or  tacklings  of  a  ship,  all  maner  of 
cords  or  cndage :  Flokio.  1611  Coriagt,  Cordage,  ropes;  or  stuffe  to 

■ake  npes  of;  CoTGii.  1613  Our  cordan  nom  her  store,  and  cables  should 
benade:  Dhavton, /'tf/^ilft.    [T.]  I60O — 6    I  have  not  cordage  nor  sails 

sdtdeot  to  bear  me  thither :  Evelyn,  Corrt^.,  Vol.  in.  p.  70  (iSiaX  1T83 
aB  Sorts  of  Masts  and  Yards,  besides  Sails,  Cordage  and  Iron :  Hist.  Virginia. 
tt.  IV.  ch.  xxiL  p.  e83.  1864  Hard  coils  ^  cordage,  swarthy  fishing-nets,  | 

Aachots of  nniy  fluke:  Tennvsoh,  £».  .i4n^,  Wks.,  VoL  III.  p.  4(188^ 

*eordillera,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  ridge  or  chain  of  mountains. 

UK  the  Peniimila  is  thus  divided  by  the  mountain-walls  of  these  ctrdilltrai 
crcha^:  Foed,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt,  1.  p.  93. 

*eorl«li,  sb. :  Fr. : 

dsed  in  i6, 17  cc 


ribbon,  cord,  wreath,  edging.    Angli- 


S.D. 


I.    a  ribbon,  a  cord,  a  cord  or  ribbon  used  as  a  badge  or 
decoration,  esp.  the  ribbon  of  an  order  of  chivalry. 

1086 — 7   one  Steele  glasse  broken  with  cordons,  buttons  and  tasselles  of  red 


since  :  Invent.  Duke  o/Rickmond,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  III.  p.  37  (1855).      1600 
they  [long  robes]  are  buttoned  with  certaine  cordons  of  cotton  ;  R.  MAKl 
Voyagei'y o\.  in.  p.  38a.  1600  all  lay  brethren  and  sisters  that  did  1 


St.  Francis's  cordon :  Sik  E.  Sandys,  Statt  o/Relig.  [T.]  1606  he  did  cut 
away  the  strings  or  cordons  onely  that  hung  downe  from  their  hats;  Holland, 
Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xxx.  ch.  xi.  p.  394.  1836  The  orange-coloured  cordon  of  her 
canonry  was  slung  graccftillv  over  her  plain  black  silk  dress;  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  yiv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii.  en.  v.  p.  406.  1837  a  stomacher  in  front,  com- 
posed of  zigzag  oiamonds  in  rich  silk  ardani  Souvenir,  Vol.  I.  p.  30/3.  1848 
when  you  saw  Madame  de  Saint  Amour's  rooms  lighted  up  of  a  night,  men  with 
plaquet  and  cortUmt  at  the  Icarti  tables;  Thackeray,  Van,  Fair,  VoL  11. 
ch.  xxix.  p.  3a3  (1879)1 

2.  Fortif.  the  coping  of  the  inner  wall  of  a  ditch.  Barret's 
cordom  may  be  It. 

1098  The  ditch...should  cooer  the  wall,  at  the  least  vnto  the  Cocdone,  and 
no  more  but  to  the  beginning  of  the  Parapete :  R.  Bakeet,  Tktor.  of  Warret, 
Bk.  v.  p.  127. 

3.  a  line  of  military  posts,  sentries,  or  civilian  watchers, 
drawn  round  any  place  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress ;  also, 
tnttaph.  an  encircling  line. 

1708  if  our  officers  order  us  to  form  a  line  we  can  do  it;  but  if  they  call  that 
line  a  Cordon,  we  must  be  obliged  tn  apply  to  the  chaplain  for  a  Denanenunt  tA 
the  mysterious  word;  Ann.  Keg.,  1.  Humkit  Rentonttrance,  drv.,  p.  373/a. 
1880  Thev  are  the  two  chief  powers  of  the  New  World,  and  stand  at  the  nead 
of  that  corJan  of  Republica...destined  to  make  the  last  staiad  in  defence  of  human 
liberty ;  Conrrtu.  DebeUet,  Vol.  1.  p.  34s.  1880    a  military  cordon  is 

established  along  the  heights  overlooking  the  valley:  Miss  Paedoe,  Beantiei  of 
tkt  Bospk.,  p.  6.  1840  but  to  hem  them  up,  as  winter  approacnes,  between 

an  armed  cordon  and  the  snow,  so  as  to  extirpate  or  force  them  to  terms :  Fa asee, 
Koordistan,  &»c..  Vol.  11.  Let.  xvi.  p.  346.  1840  no  cordon  of  custom-house 

officers  can  put  down  contraband  in  these  broken  ranges;  Ford,  Handhk.  Spain, 
Pt.  II.  p.  977.  1864  hunters  round  a  bunted  creature  draw  |  The  cordon  close 
and  closer  toward  the  death:  Tbhnvsok,  Aybntr't  F.,  Wks.,  VoL  iii.  p.  113 
(1886).  1886  His  death. ..will  daiken  with  a  deep  sorrow. ..every  door  m  that 
great  cordon  of  British  homes  which  girdles  all  the  seas  and  all  the  world: 
AIMtn^untt  May  1,  p.  584/3. 

'  ^cordon  Uen,  phr. :  Fr. :  blue  ribbon.  In  France,  the 
cordon  bleu  belonged  to  the  very  distinguished  order  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

1.  a  blue  ribbon  used  as  a  decoration  of  honor. 

1771  The  new  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  are  in  general  execration.  On 
the  tatter's  lately  obtaining  the  Cordon  Bleu,  this  epigram  appeared :  HoR.  Wal- 
POLE,  Letttrt,  'Vol.  V.  p  276  (1837)1  1810  the  Hottentots,  though  they  might 
be  tempted  to  commit  outrage  \rt  a  eoni^n  iUu  and  gold  cross,  never  forget  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  a  paten  of  filth  stuck  upon  some  conqiicuous  part  of  the 
human  figure:  J.  Scott,  Visit  to  Paris,  p.  58  (and  Ed.).  1887  The  long 
white  hair  that  hung  down  his  fiice,  the  cordon  Nen,  the  tame  foot,  the  imper- 
turbable conntenance,...m>de  me  suspect  the  truth :  J.  F.  Coopss,  Europe, 
VoL  I.  p.  198. 

2.  a  person  distinguished  by  the  honorable  decoration  of 
a  blue  ribbon. 

1769  When  the  doors  are  opened,  everybody  rushes  in,  princes  of  the  blood, 
cordons  ileus,  abb<s:  HoR.  Waltolb,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  190(1857). 

2  a.    a  distinguished  cook,  a  first-rate  chef  (g.  v.). 

1840  few  indeed  are  the  kitchens  which  possess  a  cordon  bleu:  Ford, 
Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  735.  1800  Vou  must  have  a  cordan  bleu  in  your 

kitchen:  Thackeray,  Pendtnnis,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  381  (1879). 

cordon  dlioiuieiir,/^/'.:  Fr.:  ribbon  of  honor, 

I860  one  whoae  tap  from  her  fan  is  on 
Ouida,  Stratksnare,  VoL  L  ch.  x.  p,  159. 


1860  one  whoae  tap  from  her  fan  is  one  of  the  c«rrf9>M^'4««m«>r  of  Europe: 
-        ■         ,Vol 


*COrdon  aanitaiie^/Ar. :  Fr. :  a  sanitary  cordon,  a  line  of 
watchers  posted  round  an  infected  district  to  keep  it  isolated 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

1807  Leave  us  to  draw  a  cordon  sanitaire  round  the  tainted  states,  and  leave 
ihe  system  to  die  a  natural  death;  C  Kimcslby,  Two  Yean  Ago,  Introd.,  p.  ii. 
(««77). 

cordovan,  cordtrain  {st  a),  sb.  •  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  cordouan: 
leather  (orig.  of  goat-slun)  from  Cordova  in  Spain ;  hence, 
leather  generally,  esp.  shoe  leather ;  also,  attrib. 

abt.  1886  His  here,  his  berde,  was  like  aafroun,  IThat  to  his  girdle  nnght 
adoun,  |  His  shoon  of cordewane :  Chaucer,  C.  T.  ,  Sire  Tkopas,  13662.     1090  her 


streight  leps  most  bravely  were  embay kl  J  In  giUed  buskins  of  costW  Cordwayne ; 
Spkns.,  F.  Q.,  II.  iiL  37.  1098—1600  sbooes,  made  of  Cordouant  slcinne : 

R.  Hakluvt,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  ii.  p.  55(1615).  1800  And  hither 
do  all  the  bordering  regions  bring  their  goat-skins,  whereof  the  foresaid  Marockin 
or  Cordouan  leather  is  made:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Ltcfs  Hist.  Afr.,  p.  oo.  1613 
a  paire  (of  gloves]  of  cordivaot:  Passenger  ^  Bemennto.    (Nares)  1689 

Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook,  [  And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  oordevao : 
Fletcher, /'<u/4<.S'«.,L  I.    \it.'\  1600   cordovan  pockets  and  gloves: 

Howell,  Lett.    [«(.]  1797  cordovan,  commonly  called  Morocca  teaUur; 

Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Morocco,  p.  349/1. 

Variants,  cordewan{,e),  cord{e)v>ayne,  cordcvant,  cordivant, 
cordevan,  cordowan,  cordvane,  cordwane. 
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COROLLA 


corge,  coorge,  sd. :  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Port  C0tya,  or  a  native 
Indian  original :  a  score.  Used  by  trading  Arabs  as  well  as 
in  India.    [Yule] 

1S98  These  laciniho,  Gnmadocs,  and  Robu<a,...they  an  to  wU  in  everie 
Market. ..by  whole  cot:gias,  each  corgia  having  twentie  pecces  [at  the  least  in  itL 
they  sell  the  corgia  for  one  stiver  or  two  at  the  most :  Tr.  y.  Kom  LituckoUn  t 
Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  ll.  p.  140  (1885)1  1633    10  pec.  byrams  nill  of  is  Rs.  per 

corgt:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  4  (1883).  163S  fourteene  packes  of  course 
Dutlie,  or  six  corges  a  packe:  Fuschas,  Pilpims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  306.  16M 
They  are  sold  by  Corns,  every  Cor^  consisting  of  twenty  pieces,  which  cost  from 
16  to  30  Roupies:  J.  P.,  Tr.  TatierHier't  7Kn>.,  Vol.  1.  Pt.  9,  Bk.  U.  p.  136. 
abt.  1760  At  Madras...i  gorge  is  »  pieces :  GiioSB,  ''<!r<V'>  >•  s»4(i77')-  (Yule] 
1810  several  coarges  (of  sEeep)  bought  for  their  nse,  at  3  and  3)  rupees: 
Williamson,  C  m.,  u  193.    lii.] 

coribantes :  Lat.    See  coxybant. 

Coridon:  Lat.    See  (Joiydon. 

eoiim,  sd. :  Heb.  korfm,  pi.  of  cor  (g.  v.).    See  quot 

1636  Cfrim,  A  measure  of  18.  pUons:  Cocksram,  Pt.  i.  (snd  Ed.X 

corinth:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seeenrrant. 

Ooiinth:  Gk.  KioivOot:  a  city  on  the  Isthmus  between 
the  Peloponnese  and  the  northern  part  of  Greece,  noted  for 
licentiousness,  and  hence  {a)  the  name  is  used  to  designate 
a  brothel,  while  {b)  the  adj.  Ooiinthian  means  'licentious', 
'dissipateid',  and  is  also  used  as  sb.,  meaning  'a  licentious 
person',  'raJce'.  In  Archil,  the  most  slender  and  ornate 
order  of  Ancient  Greek  architecture  is  (<:)  the  Oorintliian. 

a.  1607  Would  we  could  see  you  at  Corinth !  Shaks.,  Tim.,  ii.  i,  jv 

b.  Ui6  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  a  Corinthian,  a 
lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy;  Shkks.,  I  Hen.  IV.,  it  4,  13.  1643  all  her  young 
Corinthian  laity:  iilLTOH,  Atol.  Smtct.  [C.  E.D.I  1819  'Twas  diverting 
to  see,  as  one  «ltd  around,  f  How  CoriMtkiaiu  and  Commoiun  mixed  on  the 
ground :  Tom  Crib's  Mtm.,  p.  9  (3rd  Ed.)k  1886  Mr.  Pvcroft  writes  a  Tom 
and  Jerry  history,  and  his  crew  of  "  Corinthians "  are  only  low,  not  even  high- 
spirited  :  Athemtum,  Oct.  9,  p.  460/3. 

c.  1614  (See  Soriaaj.  I6SI  Xr/iV.  »'«/«»..  p.  311(1654).  1664 
that  CoriHlkian  Instance  of  the  Rohutda:  Evelyn,  Xr.  Frtartx  ParalL 
ArtUt.,  Av.,  p.  138.  166S  Corinthiack  architecture:  SiK  Tm.  Hkkbert, 
Trav.,  p.  64  (i677>  bef.  1700  Behind  these  figures  are  large  columns  of 
the  Connthian  order,  adorned  with  fruit  and  flowers:  Drydbn.  [J.]  1749 
The  Corinthian  Order  is  chieflv  used  in  magnificent  buildings,  where  ornament 
and  decoration  are  the  principal  objects :  Lord  Chsstrrfibld,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  1. 
No.  x66,  p.  4^  (>774)*  1878  no  one  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  Corin* 
thianesque  fiutlme  of  the  capitals  which  prevail  in  France  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
thirteenth  century :  G.  C.  Scott,  Koy.  Acad.  Lfct.,  VoL  i.  p.  8a 

coriphaeus:  Lat.    See  corypluens. 
cork,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  corcho. 

1.  the  outer  bark  of  the  Cork  Oak  {Quercus  Suber) ;  also, 
attrib. 

1440    Corkharkt,  cortex;  Coniffrr,  soberies:  Prompt.  Pmru.  1698 

Sughoro.  the  light  wood  called  corke :  FLORia  1601  Nov  concerning 

Corke,  tne  woooie  substance  of  the  tree  is  very  small,  the  mast  as  bad,  hollow, 
spongeoos,  and  good  for  nothing.  The  barke  onely  serveth  for  many  purposes: 
Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  AT.  H..  Bk.  16,  ch.  8,  Vol.  I.  p.  461.  1644  We  took 

coach  to  LivoRio,  through  the  Great  Duke's  new  park  full  of  huge  cork-trees : 
EvBLYK,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  95  (iS7a). 

2.  a  Stopper  for  a  bottle,  or  a  small  stopper  for  a  cask, 
made  of  cork  (i). 

1600  lake  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings :  Shaks., 
At  Y.  L.  tt,  iii.  3,  313.  1611  you'ld  thnista  cork  into  a  hogshead:  —  Wiiil. 
Tab,  uL  3,  95. 

comae:  Anglo-Ind.    See  camac. 

coinalinfe),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  comalint:  a  cornelian.  Obs. 
The  immediate  origin  of  the  forms  cornelian.,  carmlian,  is 
not  clear. 

U30  Comalyn  a  pale  reed  stone,  (vnus/n*:  Palsgr.  1601  Comallinct 

Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  6,  VoL  n.  p.  615.  ,  1611  CommUnt, 
The  Coroix,  or  Comaline ;  a  flesh<oloured  stone  that  is  easie  to  bee  grauen  on, 
and  thetefore  ntncfa  vsed  in  signeu:  Cotgr. 

cornea,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Lat  comeus,'^^\iava.y^ ;  one  of 
the  coats  of  the  eye,  esp.  the  transparent  anterior  part  of  the 
external  coat  called  cornea  peUOctda. 

1038  y*  fyrst  cote  groweth  of  duia  mater/y*  inner  parte  therof  is  named 
sclyiotica/y<  vttetmost  parte  is  named  cornea:  Tr.  yoromt  0/  BrumuicKt 
Surgtry,  sig.  B  i  f/s.  1S4S  viceratyon  of  the  eye  Ivddes,  and  of  the  skynne 
called  Coniea :  Trahrron,  Tr.  yigdt  Chimrr.,  foL  liil  r>/9.  1619  How 

ainouily  are  these  Wimdontt  ttaud  with  the  Homy  ttmiclr...»od  therefore 
called  Conua,  because  it  is  as  a  Lanthome  to  the  Etk  before,  shady  &  darke 
behind :  Pvrchas,  Microcotmut,  ch.  viii.  p.  88.  1608  If  the  Pearl  be  above 
or  beneath  the  Cornea,  make  a  Powder  of  Sugar.Candy  of  Roses,  burnt  Allome, 
&c. :  Tr.  y.  Baftista  Porta't  Nat.  Mar.,  Bk.  viu.  ch.  iv.  p.  i3i.  1666  Each 
Conua  seemed  to  have  its  /rit,  (or  Rain^bow-like  Circle)  and  Apertures  or  Pupils 
distinct:  Pkii.  Trans.,  Vol.  i.  No.  5,  p.  86.  1763  rays,  when  they  laH  upon 

the  cornea :  T.  Rkid,  /mfniry.    [T.]  1796  This  ammal  has  real  eyes,  con- 

^sting  of  a  cornea,  choroidea,  and  a  crystalline  lens :  Tr.  Tkanbtr^s  C.  ^Good 
Hofo,    Pinkertoo,  VoL  xvi.  p,  17  (1814)1 


coinet,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  conical  paper-bag  such  as  grocers  use ; 
short  for  forw*/ <fe/rt/»>r  (Cotgr.). 

1863  Philip a£&bly  offered  his  Lordship  a  comtttXfntA  potatoes:  Thackb- 
rav,  Pkilif,  VoL  I.  ch.  xix.  p.  343  (1887). 

comet-k-piaton,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  kind  of  trumpet  fiimished 
Mrith  valves  worked  by  three  piston-like  keys. 

18S4  Jack  sat  behind  with  the  two  grooms,  and  tooted  on  a  comet-k-piston 
in  the  most  melancholy  manner:  Thackkrav,  Neacvmts,  VoL  L  ch.  xxviiL 
p.  333  (1870).  1860  "the  street"  will  resound  with  the  sweet  stnins  of  the 

ctmtt-i-tisteiu:  Ona  a  Wetk,  July  98,  p.  135/3. 

comette,  sb. :  Fr. :  head-dress,  mob-cap. 

1837  The  morning  and  home  comettes  are  of  bkmd :  Sommsir,  VoL  L  Pk  37/3. 

^cornice  (jl-\  corni8h(e),  sb.\  Eng.  it.  Fr.  cornice^ 
comiche  (Cotgr.),  or  It  cornice:  the  highest  part  of  a  wall 
or  entablature,  which  is  generally  a  moiilded  projection. 

1S6S  The  highest  parte  ofTRABEATIONIS,  called  in  English  a  Comisbe: 
J.  Shuts,  Arcktt.,  foL  vii  no.    —  Cornish:  it.,  foL  xvii  v«.  1S98    (See 

axebltrava  i].  160S  And  on  the  Comich  a  Colossus  stands  I  Of  during 

brass:  I.  Sylvestbr,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Babylon,  p.  346  (i6oS)l  1644  About 

the  body  of  the  church,  on  a  cornice  within,  are  inserted  me  heads  of  all  the 
Popes:  Evelyn.  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  loi  (1873).  1664    The  Cromt  of  the 

Cornice  is  also  sufl&dently  observable  for  its  extraordinary  projecture:  —  Tr. 
Frtarts  Parall.  ArcAit.,Pt.  I.  p.  16.  1666    Gold  that  was  laid  upon  the 

Freez  and  Cornish :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVnf.,  p.  143(1677).  1670  K.  Las- 
SELS.  Vn.  llai.,  Pt.  II.  p  2o  (i6g8)  1684  In  the  first  opposite  to  the  window, 
00  the  Comiche,  is  represented  Ceesar:  Tr.  Combos'  Vorsaillts,  A*c.,  p.  aa. 
1733  the  Windows.. .are  between  the  Pilasters  and  under  the  Cornish  and  Prise: 
Richardson,  Statists,  A^c,  i»  Italy,  p.  136. 

comicello,  sb. :  It :  a  little  horn. 

1838  The  cornictUo  is  bestowed  to  avert  an  evil  eye:  Laov  Morgan, 
Satvator  Rosa,  ch.  ii.  p.  33  (1855). 

comix,  sb.:  Low  Lat,  also  found  as  coronix {S\Mtt),^'a, 
border',  apparently  fir.  Gk.  mpttvU,  confused  with  Lat 
comix,  =  GV.  Koptivil,' a  crow':  a  cornelian.  The  connexion 
between  the  Lat  meaning  and  that  given  in  the  quotations 
is  obscure. 

1098  Comico,  a  chough,  a  daw,  a  rooke.  Also  a  red  (^mix  stone.  Also 
the  ledge  whereon  they  hang  tapistrie  in  any  roome.  Also  an  out-ietting  peece 
or  part  of  a  house  or  wall :  Florio.        1611  (See  oomallaa]. 

*COin&cdpiae,  Lat ;  eonmcopia,  Late  Lat.  and  It :  sb. : 
horn  of  plenty.  See  Amalthaeaa  hom.  Anglicised  as 
cornttcopy  (Blount). 

1608  He  plucked  the  bull  |  By  the  homed  skull,  |  And  oflred  to  Coraucopia ;  | 
And  to  tonti  for cttrra:  J.  Sxelton,  PkyL  Sfarrmt,  1330,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  91 
(1843)^  1091  Hoepitahty...with  her  cornucopia  in  her  fist,  |  For  very  love  ms 
chiUy  lips  she  kiss'd :  Greene,  Maidon's  Drtam,  p.  s8o/i  (1S61),  1698  The 
Comu<ofiat  will  be  mine;  B.  Tonson,  Ev,  mom  in  kit  HwH.^  UL  6,  Wks., 
p.  43  (1616X  1600  both  of  tnem  hold  in  their  right  band  Cormscofia,  which 

significth  plentie:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy  (.Summ.  Mar.,  Bk.  11,  ch.  vlX  p.  2357. 
1611  These  be  the  three  countries  with  their  Comu<o^ia :  L.  Whitakbr,  m 
Paneg.  Versts  on  Coryat's  Crudities,^  sig.  b  a  1^0(1776).  1614    A  better 

luced :   th<    ' 


which  a  man  lives  forever:  T.  Adams,  ffMt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  373  (1867%  1680  Let 
not  the  Comucofiats  of  our  land,  I  Vnsightly  and  vnseene  n^ected  stand  : 
John  Taylor,  "'Its.,  sig.  Bb  6  roft.  1604 — 6    Christ  is  comuco|na,  a 


oniversal  good,  all  sufficient  and  satisfactory.. .every  way  fitting  to  our  necessities: 
J._  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  in.  p.  333/1  (1868).  1670  two  great  Candle- 
sticks of  pure  Gold,  made  like  Commcofiias  and  neatly  wrought:  K.  Lassbls, 
yoy.  /to!.,  Pt.  II.  p.  309  (1698).  ins  Hearing  that  your  unicotn  is  now  in 

hand,  and  not  questioning  but  his  hom  will  prove  a  comtKetia  to  you:  Addi- 
son, Gnardiait,  No.  134,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  348  (1856)1  beC  17M  A  oorau- 
copia  fill'd  her  weaker  hand,  |  Charg'd  with  the  varioos  ofispring  of  the  land : 
HUCHRS,  TriwHft  o/Peact.  [R.]  1741  the  HeracUtms  caused  Medals  to 
be  stmck  with  Ears  of  Wheat  and  Comauofiia:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Totsmf/trtt 
Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  iii.  p.  96.  1845  a  circle  in  the  centre  and  a  coraucopta  at 
each  comer:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  ^mr.,  VoL  I.  ch.  X.  p.  36s.  1887  Mr. 
Evans  exhibited  a  laxge  brass  coin  of  Domitian... having  on  the  reverse  Pax 
hokling  a  comuoviai  A  Uemmm,  Feb.  aS,  p.  391/3. 

comnto,  sb. :  It,  "homed.    Also  a  cuckold"  (Florio). 

1698  the  peaking  Coranto  her  hasband...dw«lling  in  a  continoal  lanun  of 
iealousy :  Shaks.,  Merry  Wives,  iii  5,  yt.  _      1681  Tliou  art  made  a  oomuto 


t 


y  an  unehast  wife:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  MeL,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  6,  Sobs,  jl 
oL  n.  p.  417  (1837).        1680   Or  with  Hells  Monarch  enuious  ill  fac'd /'/»<^,  1 

And  proue  turn  by  his  homes  a  dambd  CorHsttoi  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 

Bb  4  ro/3.  1690  and  lake  this  advantage  over  a  poor  Comuto :  OiirAV, 

Souldiert  Forttmt,  v.  p.  63. 

corobia:  Russ.    Seecarobis. 

corocoro:  Eng.  fir.  Port    See  caracoL 

•corolla,  pi.  coroUae,  sb.:   Lat.,  'little  crown',   <little 
wreath'. 

1.  small  wreath,  small  garland. 

167S  works  it  into  round  figures  like  spiral  wreaths  or  corolUt :  J,  Ray, 
youm.  Low  Cowitr.,  p.  456. 

2.  Boi.  the  whorl  formed  by  the  petals,  separate  or 
coherent,  of  a  flower  which  has  also  an  outer  envdoptf 
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corona:: 

(callied  calyx,  g.v.)  of  a  different  color  and  texture.  In  other 
cases  the  flower-leaves  are  said  to  form  i.  perianth. 

ITSS  Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl.  1868  All  trne, — he  said,— all  flowen  or 

his  soul;  only  one  with  the  corolhi  spread:  O.  W.  JioLMES,  Autoc.  BnaJ^f. 
Taitt,  iL  p.  S5  (1883).  1886   They  foTm  one  of  the  very  few  illustnuions  of 

the  use  of  the  flower,  or  at  least  of  the  corolla,  as  an  article  of  food :  AtMautttmt 
Nov.  »7,  p.  709/3. 

*cordiia,  ib.:  Lat,  'garland',  'wreath',  'crown'. 

1.  Archil,  the  drip,  a  projecting  member  of  a  cornice, 
with  a  plain  vertical  face,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
mouldings. 

1S6S  ymages,  figured  h1ce  women. ..and  make  ouer  their  heade  Muiilos,  and 
Coronas:  J.  Shutb,  Arckit.,  fol.  iii  r*.  1698  tin  frwcture  tj corona  and 

the  Jenttlli,  is  as  much  as  the  /rtixt  with  his  cjrmatinm :  R.  Havdocki,  Tr. 
Lomatintf  Bk.  1.  p.  04.  1664  the./frr/and  principal  [cymadum]  hath  alwaies 
its  Cavity  aimt,  and  doth  consuntly  jett  over  the  Corona  or  Jr^  like  a  M^avt 
readv  to  fall,  and  then  is  properly  calfd  Sima:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtartt  Paratt. 
Arcnit.,  b^.,  p.  133.  ITIS    In  a  Cornice... the  Gola  or  Cymatiiun  of  the 

Cotooa:  Sftctator,  N&  415,  June  a6,  p.  s9g/>  (MorleyX 

2.  a  roriS»a /i7n>,=' circle  of  light',  a  circular  frame  sus- 
pended from  a  roof,  to  bold  tapers. 

'  I8T8  screens,  lamps,  coronm,  fonts :  G.  G.  ScoTT,  Roy.  Aettd.  Ltd.,  Vol  i. 
p.  338-        188S  the  coraoa-afaapcd  headgear  they  wear:  GUi*,  Dec  17,  p.  6, 

3.  a  kind  of  halo  round  the  sun  or  moon,  or  a  planet; 
esp.  a  halo  seen  round  the  moon  during  an  eclipse,  or  round 
a  planet  during  transit 

1T9T  Bncyc.  Brit.  186S  The  aurora,... halos,  coronae,  tangent  dtcles ; 

E.  K.  Kami,  xtt  Grimutt  Exftd.,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  311.  1886   Prof.  Tacchini 

hasaDoteoathesolarooroDaandthered  twiUgbt:^/ji«nn<M,  Oct.  iovp.475/z. 

*ooroiiach,  coranich,  sb. :  Gael,  corronach :  a  loud  lament 
for  the  dead. 

1764  This  Part  of  the  Ceremony  is  cali'd  a  CortmecK,  and  generally  speaking, 
is  the  Cause  of  much  Drunkenness :  E.  Burt,  Lttt.  N.  Scott.,  VoL  11.  p.  aio. 
1771  At  the  grave,  the  orator,  or  lenachie,  pronounced  the  panegyric  of  the 
deionet,  every  period  being  oonfinned  by  a  yell  of  the  coronach :  Smollett, 
Htimfk.  CL,  p.  8;/a  (iSSsX  1810  Scott,  Lady  0/  LaJu,  n\.  xvi  18S0 
The  wild  swan's  death-hymn ...  Prevailing  in  weakness,  the  coronach  stole  [ 
SoBWtimes  afar,  and  sometunes  anear:  Tennyson,  Dying  Swan,  iii. 

coronel(I),  coronal:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  coloneL 

cordnis,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Koptmh :  a  curved  flourish  at-the 
end  of  a  chapter  or  book ;  hence,  end,  consummation. 

bef.  1670  Therefore  this  Rule  must  be  the  Ctrmit  of  all  this  Dispute  i 
J,  Hacket,  Atf.  WMimnt,  Pt.  l  »;,  p.  >ao  (169O.  1608  the  corams  and 

coaplemeat,  the  very  lunuaity  of  hu  acquired  rights:  John  Howe,  Wkt., 
p.  469/1  (1834X 

corovoya,  .r^. :  Russ.    See  carobia. 

1698  enery  packe,  brdell,  tnisse,  or  packet,  cotonoya,  chest,  fatte,  botte, 
pipe:  R.  Haklovt,  Vtyagtt,  Vol.  1.  p.  173. 

Oorpo  di  Dio,  phr.:  It :  God's  body  !  Cf.  "by  goddes 
corpus",  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Miller's  Tale,  3743. 

abt.  1690  Ctrfo  di  Dio!  sUy:  you  shall  have  half:  Maelows,  7tm  of 
Malta,  L'  p.  149/1  (tSsSX 

corpora,  sb.  pi. :  Lat,  fr.  corpns  (7.  v.) :  bodies,  organ- 
isms. 

1686  for  in  y*  cnisshed  woundes  is  y*  flesshe  hrusyd  and  the  corpora  of  the 
vaynes  ft  synewes :  Tr.  ytrome  ofBnmwicUt  Siofcry,  dg.  E  ij  t^/i. 

COtpoBaDt,  Eng.  fr.  It  or  Old  Sp. ;  oorpo-Banto,  It  and 
Old  Sp. ;  cnerpo-santo,  Sp.  and  Port. ;  'sacred  body',  'holy 
body':  sb. 

I.  an  electric  light  often  observed  on  stormy  nights  on 
the  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship,  supposed  by  Roman  Catholic 
sailors  to  be  the  (spiritual)  bodies  of  saints,  and  of  good 
omen. 

1698  The  same  night  we  saw  oppon  the  maine  yarde..  ji  certaine  sine,  whidi 
the  Portingalls  call  Corpo  Santo,  or  the  holy  body  of  brother  Peter  Gonsalves, 
but  the  Spaniards  call  it  S.  Elmo:  Tr.  y.  Kanr  Limckaloiit  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  ii. 
p.  >^  (1885X  1600  in  the  night,  there  came  upon  the  toppe  of  our  maine 

yaide  and  maine  maite,  a  certaine  fittle  light,  much  nke  onto  the  light  of  a  little 
candle,  which  the  Sfaniardt  called  the  Cuorfo  aanto  and  laide  it  was  S.  Elmo, 
whom  diey  take  to  bee  the  aduocate  of  Sailers:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voya^,  Vol.  IIL 
p.  450.  1686  vpon  our  maine  Top.mast  head,  a  flame  about  the  bignesse  of  a 
gnat  Candle ;  which  the  PortugtUt  call  Corfo  Sancto,  holding  it  a  most  diuine 
tokeOf  that  when  it  appeareth  the  worst  is  past:  Purcuas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i. 
Bk.  iii.  p.  133.  —  at  night  wee  had  a  great  storme,  and  had  many  Corpo.SaHtos, 
viM,  at  the  nead  of  the  Maine.top.mast,  and  on  the  Meson  yard:  U.,  Bk.  v. 
p.  (ao.  1666  We  had  some  thunder  and  lightning  or  corfo  tanclot,  such  as 

seem  good  Omens  to  the  superstitious:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  8O677). 
1684  They  beheld  three  corpusants  (as  mariners  call  them)  on  the  yards:* 
L  Mather.  Rtmark.  Prooid.,  in  Lit.  »/  Old  Autkon,  p.  63  (iSstX  1698 

the  igntt  Jatui  <i  the  w«tery  element,  by  the  Portu^ls  christened  Qutrf 
SoM&f,  the  bodies  of  Saints,  which  by  them  are  esteemed  ominous :  Tryer, 
E.  tndia,  quoted  in  Southey's  Com.  fl.  Bk. ,  ist  Ser. ,  p.  uiolt  (1849)1  1888 

The  ikf  one  second  intense  blackness,  and  the  next  a  blase  of  fire,  mastheads, 
aad  yanl'«nas  studded  with  cospotaats:  itaU,  Dec  lo,  p.  3. 
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439  (1839).  1799  moving  Malcolm's  corps  to  the  rear  a  little :  Wbl- 
,  Dii^.,  Vol  L  p.  a4  (1844)1  1896  Sntaltom,  ch.  ;l  p^  ijs  (i8s8X 
an^ois  Xavier  Auguste,  as  I've  told  you  before,  i  X  .believe,  was  % 


3.  a  rteeptacle  for  the  relics  «f  a'  saint,  with  its  cbjtte'nts. 
Cf.  Mid.  Eng.  corseint,  corseynt,  fr.  Old  Fr.  corsaint. 

1769  We  were  shown  some  rich  reliquains,  aad  tha  cetpo  aanto  that  was  sent 
to  her  by  the  Pope :  HoR.  Walpole,  Ltlten,  Vol.  v.  p.  rQS  <i857X  ■ 

corps,  //.  corps,  sb. :  Fr. :  Mil. :  a  body  (of  troops),  a 
division  of  an  army,  an  organised  association;  in  Cierman 
universities,  a  students'  club. 

1711  our  Army  being  divided  into  two  Corps:  SfnUttor.  No.  165,  Sept.  8, 
p.  842/t  (MorleyX  1746  you  unnecessarily  make  yourself  a  great  number  of 
enemies,  by  attacking  a  corpi  collectively:  Lord  Chesterfislj>,  Letttn,  Vol.  \. 
No.  78,  p.  171  (1774).  1764  This  corpx  has  a  kind  of  captain  or  magistrate 
presiding  over  them,  whom  they  call  Consubte  of  the  cawd^ni :  E.  Burt,  Lett, 
N.  Scot!.,  VoL  L  p,  31  (i8x8X  —  1  foresee  that  a  Time  may  come  when  uie  In* 
stitution  of  these  Corps  may  be  thought  not  to  have  been  the  best  of  Policy  \  ib., 
VoL  IL  p.  ii7(i7S4X  1767  the  corps  under  roy  oomniand:  In  Ellis  Orig. 
Lttt.,  3id  Ser.,  Vol  iv.  No.  dxxxvii.  p.  358  (184a.  1768  For  his  sake,  I 
have  a  predilection  for  the  whole  corps  of  veterans :  Sterne,  Sentiment,  yomm., 
Wks.,  p,  420  (183.  •  

UNCTOH,  Dil^ 

1842  Francis  Xavier  Auguste^ 

popular  man  in  his  corpt:  Barham,  Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  sso  (1865X        I88S  An 

army  corps  could  be  moved  with  equal  rapidity  in  war.time:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  55, 

p.  396.  18iB6  (We  ought]  not  in  future  to  extemporise  nkounted  infantry 

corps  out  of  detachments  from  various  cavalry  regiments:  Atkemmm,  Dec  19, 

P-799/s. 

•corps  d'ann^e,  phr.:  Fr.,  'a  body  of  an  army':  the 
largest  division  of  an  army  engaged  in  war. 

1880  The  Government  expects  that  corps  d*etrtnie,  divisions  and  brigades 
will  under  the  circumstances  above  supposed  give  to  each  other  a  mutual 
support :  Amer.  StaU  Papers,  MIL  ASairs,  VoL  11.  p.  33  (1834).  1886  Sub- 
altern, ch.  2s,  p.  331  (1836).  1844  He  was  also  to  destre  the  general  officers 
commanding  the  two  cotps  d'armie  to  assemble  their  troops:  W.  Sisorne, 
WeUerlao,  Vol.  L  ch.  v.  p.  97.  1868  A  far  more  signal  catastrophe  had  be- 

fallen another  powerful  corps  XamUe'.  Tr.  Bourrismus  Mem.  N.  Bonaparte, 
ch.  xzxiL  p.  407. 

'corps  d'^lite,  phr.:  Fr.:  body  of  picked  men,  select 
circle. 

1864  The  truth  would  aeem  to  be  that  in  evaty  society  there  has  existed 
a  certain  corps  d'llite :  J.  Sharman,  Cnrtorpr  Hist.  0/ Swearing,  ch.  vL  p.  loj, 

*ccim  do  ballet,  phr. :  Fr. :  company  of  ballet-dancers, 
applied  to  ballet-dancers  collectively,  or  to  the  company 
performing  at  one  place  of  entertainment 


1889,danced  as  if  they  had  been  twought  up  ludcr  D'EgriUe  injhe  corps  dt 
they  all  sally.  The  whole  corpt-de-iallet:  Barham,  IilgolSt.  Leg.,  p.  478  (i865y 


French  c^r^ 
1847  Out 


laUet:  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Stories  ^Waterloo,  p.  Wi. 
ifiv  ballet  put  the  ladies  to  the  rout:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  55, 

they  all  sally.  The  whole  corps-de-iallet :  Barham,  Iikoi..,. ..,  ^. .,,_  .-._„- 

1869  The  corps  de  baUet...m  not  performers  hired  for  the  occasion,  but  form 
part  of  the  regular  esublishment  of  our  friend  the  Baboo :  Once  a  Week,  Sept  17, 
p.  336/3.  1888  The  moral  tone  of  the  work,  though  the  principal  characters 
are'members  v^ y^ corps dtbaUst,)^  q^ite irreproachable:  Atktnontm,  Jiuie  33, 

p-  ros/t. 
corps  de  bataille,/^r. :  Fr.    See  corps  de  reserve, 
corps  de  txaa»,phr. :  Fr. :  corps  de  ballet. 

I860  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  ladies  of  the  corps  do  dasue  an 
not  like  Miss  Pinckney :  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  VoL  11.  ch.  iL  p.  15  (1879X 

*corp8  de  garde,  phr.  (used  as  sb.  sing-,  or  pi.) :  Fr., 
'body  of  guard'.  P»tly  Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as  corps  of 
guard,  or  court  of  guard. 

I.    a  company  of  soldiers  on  gxiard. 

1690  The  bodie  of  the  Watch...tbe^  now  call  after  the  French  or  Wallons, 
Corps  du  gard:  Sir  I.  Smyths,  Certam  Discourses,  p.  js  (Camd.  Soc,  i8|3). 
1691  a  corte  de  gard,  hard  without  the  gates,  of  a,5oo  men  :  Coningssv,  Stegt 
^Rotten,  Camden  Misc,  Vol.  1.  p.  43  (t847X  bef.  1698  The  keepers^ hands 
and  corpsHiu-gaid  to  pass  [  The  soldier's  and  poor  lover's  work  e'er  was :  Mar- 
LowK,  Ovid's  Elegies,  1.  ix.  p.  330/3  (1858)1  1698  Corpo  di  gnardia,  a 

corp  de  gard,  the  maine  watch,  a  court  of  gard,  the  bodie  of  a  watch  consisting 
of  a  certaine  number  of  souldiers:  Florio.  1600  disposing  of  a  good  Ctfr^ 
de  guard  \xpcm  the  wals:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  11,  p.  70.  1604  the  filthy 
Corps  du  gardes  of  ragged,  lothsome,  lowsie  souldiers :  T.  DiCGKS,  Fours  Parad., 
1607  We  kept  Centinels  and  Courts  de  gard  at  euerr  Optaines 
I.  lix.  (1884).  1611  And  while  the  C«>^ 

er  them  up:  T.  CoRYAT,  Crudities,  Vol.  I. 


I.  p.  ir. 

•quarter:  CArr.  J.  Smith,'  Whs.,  p.  lix.  (1884). 

crambling  lo  gather  them  up;      _   , 

1611  Corps  de  garde.    A  Ccmrt  of  gard,  in  a  Campe,  or  Fort 


do  garde  were  scrambling  to  j 

0.31(1776).  1611  Corpse    _  _       .  .    . 

CoTCR.,  S.V.  Corps.  1613   at  euery  halfe  houre,  one  from  the  Cosps  du 

guard  doth  hoUowe ;  vnto  whom  euery  Scntinell  doth  answer :  Capt.  J.  Smith, 
Wks.,  p.  80  (r8S4X  1686  In  the  way  stand  three  g>tes  very  strong,  with 

places  for  Corps  du  guard :  Purchas,  Pi^rims.VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  436.  1690 
Drawers  (or  else  'tis  very  hard)  I  Will  serve  me  for  my  Corps  du  Guard:  ScMool 
of  Politicks,  xL  p.  17.        1816  when  the  palace  becomes  the  headH)uarters  of 


gard*:  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  Note,  p.  573  (1886), 

2.  a  watch-post,  a  station  occupied  by  soldiers  on  g^ard ; 
also,  metaph. 

1691  one  Captain  Welch. ..wente  downe  to  a  core  do  tmrd,.Mttt  the  gate  of 
the  towne:  Conincsbv,  Siege  0/  Rouen,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  1.  p.  33  (1847). 
1698  againe,  wee  vse  both  to  pronounce  and  write.  Core  de  guard;  which  by  the 
" ■- --  — = —  ' — pt  dt  guard,  and  by  the  Italian  andSpaiiiatd,  Corpo  do 

36—3 
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CORPS  DE  LOGIS 


rardia :  R.  BAJinrr,  Titor.  of  Warm,  Table.  1600   I  at  toAx  vpoD  the 

Corps  of  guard,  before  the  putting  fooith  of  CentineU,  aduertisea  the  whole 
oompany  of  the  case  wee  stoode  in :  R.  Haklutt,  Vnaga,  VoL  ill.  p.  i;8. 
16<»  For,  while  tlieir  Watch  within  tlieir  Ccr^  d*  Canit  |  About  the  Fire 
securely  snorted  hard:  J.  Svlvbstbk,  Tr.  Dk  Bartat,  p.  93  (1608).  lT41,thi» 
Gate  is  a  sort  of  CorpsHle*garde,  which  has  very  much  the  air  of  the  primitive 
Times :  J.  OzBix,  Tr.  Ttumehrtt  Vay.  iMKUtt,  Vol.  1.  p.  3a;.  1774  It  is 
a  dismal  chamber.,  .quite  detached,  and  to  be  approached  only  by  a  kind  of  foot- 
biidge...exactly  a  situation  for  a  cffi^  tU  gardt'.  Hon.  Walpols,  LttUrs, 
Vol.  VI.  p.  ic6  (t857X 

Variants,  i6,  17  cc.  core,  corp,  cors,  corpes,  corpus;  du  {de 
with  masc.  article  instead  of  fem.) ;  guard,  gard,  gardes. 

conis  de  logis,  phr.  -.  Fr.,  'body  of  a  house' :  main-building. 

1644  To  this  is  a  cor^  de  l^if,  worthy  of  so  great  a  prince :  Evblyn, 
Diary.  Vol.  i.  p.  54  (1873}.  1787  On  each  side  two  towers.. .joining  on  to  the 
enormous  (#r^<£rAyif;  Bbckforo,  IttUy.  Vol.  11.  p.  94  (1834).  1819  1  my. 
self  remainea  immoveably  stationed  under  my  roof,  where  I  commanded  all  the 
accessible  ports  of  the  corp*.de-losis :  T.  Hope,  Aruat.,  VoL  in.  ch.  xiL  p.  315 
(i8so).  1867  a  pcniderous  double  gate.. .which  flankea  a  court  and  lane  to  the 
light,  and  presented  in  front  a  earftiUlofis,  from  whose  portals  streamed  a  flash 
of  bright  lights :  Laov  Mokgan,  ^nw.,  Vol.  i.  p.  17  (i8mX 

corps  de  reserve,  phr.  (used  as  sb.  sing,  or  //.):  Fr.,  'a 
body  of  reserve' :  a  body  of  troops  kept  aloof  from  the  main 
part  of  an  army  in  action,  ready  to  give  assistance  at  any 
point  on  emergency.  Opposed  to  corps  de  bataille,  or  main 
battle  (body)  of  an  army. 

1703  Corft  dt  BatailU,  or  Main-BattU.  Carfs  dt  Reunx,  Body  0/  Re- 
serve,  or  Rear-Guard;  Mil.  Diet.  1711  several  French  Battalions,  who 

some  say  were  a  Corps  de  Reserve :  S^tetior.  No.  165,  Sept  8,  p.  343/t  (MorleyX 
1791  a  corps  de  reserve  was  ordered _but  never  came  up;  Amer.  State  Papers, 
^   '        '  *      *'  '  -  -    .         -      -    -  j^  rttetve  ought  to  be  formeti 

-  "•  •    I.  p.  -  - 

_  _  ntagei 

French _have  derived  from  their  corfs  de  reserve^  Edin.  Rev..  Vol. 


Mil  ASairs,  VoL  \.^  39  (1833)1        1798  A  corps  li 

somewhere  about  Cnunar;  Wellington,  Suf^i.  Deif..  VoL  T,  p.  lao  (1858X 
1800  The  battle  of  Marengo  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  advantages  which  the 
-■     ■  "  "      "      .  ■    "   S>  P-  «*• 

1808    There  may  be  other  corps  de  reserve:   Wellington,  Dis/.,  VoL  iv. 
p.  137  (1838X  1848  Those  who  have  a  corps  de  reserve  to  fall  back  ui 

say  a  cold  turkey,  can  convert  any  spot  in  the  desert  into  an  oasis:   roRo, 
tfamlik.  Spain,  Pi 


Pt.  I.  p.  64. 

'corps  diplomatique,  pAr.:  Fr.,  'diplomatic  body': 
foreign  representatives  at  any  court  collectively. 


the 


1764 

Letters, 


4  I  attack  the  Corps  Diplmnaiiaue  [of  all  Europe] :  Hoa.  Walpolb, 
',  Vol.  IV.  p.  ao6  (1857).  1777  As  this  is  something  in  the  style  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatique,  allow  me  to  recommend  one  of  its  memlxrs  to  you ;  RoBBRT* 
SON,  in  Gibbon's  Lijft  &•  Lett.,  p.  3^3  (1869).  1787  The  Court  usually  remove 
hither  from  Florence  the  first  week  in  November... few  of  the  corps  diplomatique 
follow:  nor  have  we  levies,  or  drawing^tioms,  as  at  other  Courts:  P.  Beckford, 
Lett.  Jr.  ttal..  Vol.  u  p.  361  (1805).  1860  little  knots  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
who  necessarily,  and  as  part  of  their  professional  duties,  mix,  to  a  very  consider* 
able  extent,  in  English  society:  Once  a  Week,  June  33,  p.  607/3.  *1878 

Generals,  and  Corps  Diplomatique:  Lloyd's  Wily.,  May  19,  p.  8/t.    [St.] 

corps  drainatiqne,/Ar. :  Fr., 'dramatic  body':  theatrical 
company. 

1818  The  corps  diamatique  of  Dunore  was  a  company  of  first-rates :  Laov 
Morgan,  FL  Macarihy,  VoL  iv.  cb.  UL  p.  136  (1819X  1833  After  the 

tableaux  the  whole  corps  dramatique  inarched  tArourii  the  rooms  in  processioo: 
H.  Grkvillb,  Diary,  p.  13.  1834  details...regardinK  ibK...corps  iramatifue 
of  that  remote  place :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  59,  p.  378.  1871  the  selectness  of  the 
carps  dramatique  swayed  them :  J.  C  Yoi;ng,  Mem.  C.  M.  Young,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iL 
P.33- 

*eorpus,  sb.:  Lat.,  'body':  substance;  body  corporate; 
a  treatise  which  includes  the  whole  of  a  set  of  works,  or  of 
a  certain  class  of  works ;  human  body  {slang  in  mod.  use) ; 
also  (in  reference  to  money),  principal  or  capital,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  interest  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether,  in 
writings  of  14  c. — 16  c,  corpus  is  meant  for  Lat.,  or  is  a  bad 
spelling  of  Eng.  corps{e),  fr.  Fr.  corps.     Sec  corpora. 

abt.  1386  By  goddes  corpus  this  goth  (aire  and  weelj  This  sely  Absolon 
herde  euery  deel:  Chavccr,  C.  T.,  MiUet't  Tate,  3743.       1537  any  medycyne 

is  mynystred  with  her  cc *— ' *- *' e -,-.. »     X- 

DRsw,  Tr.  BrunswicHfs 
in  the  coach,  so  that  the 
Lett.,  VoL  II.  p.  431  (1856). 


is  mynystred  with  her  corpus  or  suhstannce  in  the'maiier  of  electuaryes:  iZ  An- 
~     ~  '  Vs  Distill.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.        181B  there  is  a  vacant  pku» 


in  the  coach,  so  that  the  conveyance  of  my  corpus  will  cost  nothing:  Southcv, 
Lett.,  VoL  II.  p.  431  (1856).  1883  ll>e  ^of/iu  of  a  Cathedral  of  the  old 
foundation:   Sat.  Kev.,  VoL  53,  p.  383.  1886    Scholars  will  possess  an 


1883  ll>e  corpus  of  a  Cathedral  of  the  old 
..,  P-  3S>.  1886   Schohui  w 

excellent  corpus  of  Coptic  martyrdoms :  Atkeneeum,  July  3,  p.  13/1 

corpus  dSlieti,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  material  body  with 
respect  to  which  a  crime  or  offence  is  alleged,  as  the  body 
of  a  person  who  has  been  killed  or  injurM,  an  article  of 
property  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  or  damaged, 
a  specimen  of  works  or  goods  alleged  to  have  been  wrong- 
fully manufactured,  composed,  or  procured.  Sometimes  the 
phr.  is  improperly  applied  to  instruments  produced  in 
evidence  against  criminals. 

1840  As  his  worship  takes  up,  and  surveys,  with  a  strict  eye,  |  The  broom  now 
produced  as  the  corpus  delicti:  Barhah,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  09  (i86s).  1868 

there  was  the  absolute  corpus  delicH  in  court,  in  the  slupe  ofa  deficiency  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds:  A.  Trollops,  Three  Clerks,  VoL  in.  ch.  xl  p.  191. 
1882  the  ancient  rule  of  Uw,  which  prevents  a  conviction  for  murder  when  no 
body— 00  corpus  delicti— ^ax  been  found :  Statidard,  Dec  la,  pi.  5.      188S  You 


CORRECTOR 

have  made  him  fast  to  his  own  corpus  delicti:  R.  D.  Blackmore,  ChristoueO, 
ch.  xxix.  p.  341.  1883  The  great  mass  of  the  multitude...were  ignorant  of  the 
book  which  was  the  carpus  delicti:  T.  Mozlet,  Reminiu.,  VoL  i.  ch.  Iviit  p.  366, 

^Corpus  Domini,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
the  Host 

1049  you  shall  vnderstande,  bow  Corpus  damini  is  alwaies  caried  in  a  taber» 
nacle  before  hym  on  a  white  hackeney :  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital.,  foL  39  r*. 
1843  In  the  procession  of  Coipus  Domini  the  Pope  is  attended  by  Bishops  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom;  Sir  C.  Bbll,  Expression,  p.  ti4  (1847). 

corpus  Jfiri8,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  (the  whole)  body  of  law,  a 
complete  code. 

1889  A  code,  we  take  it,  is  the  corpus  Juris  of  a  community  reduced  to  a 
systematic  shape:  Atheneeum,  Aug.  3,  p.  153/3. 

'corpus  Juris  canOnici,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  the  code  of 
canon  law :  corpus  Juris  d^lis,  the  code  of  civil  law. 

corpus  s&num,  phr. :  Lat :  sound  body.    See  mens  Sana. 

1777  I  reserve  time  for  playing  at  tennis,  for  X  wish  to  have  the  carpus  sanum, 
as  well  as  the  mens  sana;  1  think  the  one  is  not  good  for  much  without  the  other: 
Lord  Chestekpielo,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  1.  No.  Ui.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  6. 

*corpTis  vile,  //.  corpora  vilia,  phr. :  Lat :  worthless 
body,  worthless  substance.    See  flat  ezperimentum,  &c. 


1880  it  appeared  that  when  she  was  in  want  of  a  chapter,  she  was  in  the  habit 
ifpractising  upon  poor  G.  as  a  corpus  vile:  Once  a  Week,  Apr.  14.  p.  343/1. 
1884   There  is  too  great  a  tendency  for  the  psychological  novelist  to  regard 


his  characters  as  so  many  corpora  vUia  tor  his  scientific  theories :  Athenaunt, 
Feb.  33,  p.  343/1.  1887  The  work  of  Mioimet  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a 

corpus  that  we  possess,  but  it  is  certainly  a  carpus  vile:  ih..  Mar.  xa,  p.  358/a. 

corpusant :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  corposant. 

corquan:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  carcan. 

corracle:  Eng.  fr.  Welsh.    See  coracle. 

^corral,  sb.:  Sp. :  courtyard,  an  enclosure  formed  by 
wagons  for  purposes  of  defence  on  a  j'ourney  in  Spanish 
America. 

1600  we  found  hogOiouses,  which  they  terme  coralles,  and  tooke  away 
certaine  hogs  and  pigs ;  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  ill.  p.  s^a  1896  The 

corral  is  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  the  hut,  and  is  a  circle  of  about 
thirty  yards  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  a  number  of  strong  rough  posts :  Capt, 
Hbao, Pampas,  I^  is.  1839  they  were  ordered  to  repair  with  them  to  certain 
large  corrales  or  indosures  adjoining  the  Alcazaba,  which  were  surrounded  by 
high  walls :  W.  Irving,  Conq.  oj Granada,  ch.  Uvi.  p.  366  (1850).  1830  the 
captives  destined  for  the  gratification  of  royal  palates  were  kept  in  large  corrals, 
or  gardens :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  50,  p.  37a  1846  There  was  plenty  of  water 

and  limestone,  a  rough  house,  excellent  corrals,  and  a  peach  orchard :  C  Darwih, 
youm.  Beagle,  ch.  viiL  p.  145.  1840  The  first  Spanish  playhouses  were 

merely  open  court-yards  corrales  after  the  classical  ftsbion  of  Thespia :  F0RI>, 
Handbk.  Spain,  PL  1.  p.  186.  1846  At  every  camping  place  the  wagons  were 
formed  into  a  "corral  ;  that  is,  so  as  to  embrace  an  oval  space  with  but  one 
opening:  A.  Wisuzsnus,  Tour  N.  Mexico,  p.  6  (1848).  1861  there  were 

thirty  or  forty  more,  mares  and  colts,  in  a  spacious  corral  or  enclosure  near; 
Hbrhdon,  Amasan,  VoL  i.  p.  73  (1834).  1864  Every  house  has  a  little  pond, 
called  a  curral  (pen),  in  the  back-yaird  [for  turtles] ;  H.  W.  Bates,  Nat.  on 
AmoMOns.  ch.  x.  p.  331  (1864).  1864  Each  herd  went  towards  its  corral, 

where  other  horsemen  were  waiting  by  the  entrance  motionless:  F,  Boyls, 
Borderland,  p.  360. 

corranto:  Eng.  fr.  It    Seeeoranto. 

corrector  (_  l  z),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
corrigere,='lo  correct'. 

I.    one  who  reforms,  improves,  punishes,  corrects. 

abt  1380  gooeraour,  meyntenour,  and  coixectourof  this  fraternyte :  WTCLirfQi 
Rule  of  SI.  Francis,  ch.  xiL  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  UnprintedEng.  Whs.  oJWyctif, 
p.  45  u88oX  1681  Wherfore,  said  he  to  the  correctour,  sens  he  can  nat  proue 
that  I  am  yet  angry,  in  the  meane  tyme  whyle  he  and  I  do  dispute  of  this 
matter.. .loke  that  tnou  styl  beate  him :  Elvot,  Govemaur,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxi 
VoL  II.  p.  333  (1880X  1640  a  correctour  or  an  amender ;  Palsgrave,  Tr, 

Acolastus,  sig.  P  iv  v'.  1668  the  disdaynfull  myndes  of  a  nomhre  both 

scoro^uU  and  carpynge  (^rrectours,  whose  Hcades  are  euer  busyed  in  tauntyng 
ludgementes;  B.  Gooes.  Eglogs,  a'c,  p.  34  (i8ti).  1698  correctors  or 

broken  as  many  as  be  shai  thinke  good,  to  make  and  to  aritnes  the  hargaines 
which  are  made;  R.  Haklutt,  Voyages,  Vol.  l  p.  3io#  hef.  1637  a  corrector 
of  enormities  in  hair,  my  lord  :  a  promoter  of  upper  lips  ;  Middlbton,  Mayor 
Queenb.,  Ui,  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  56  (i88sX  beC  1638  Pride  scorns  a  corrector, 
and  thinks  it  a  disparagement  to  learn :  Fbltmam,  Resolves,  PL  1.  p.  130  (180^ 
1641  They  extol  Constandne  because  he  extolled  them;  as  our  homebred  monks 
in  their  histories  blanch  the  kings  their  benefiurtort,  and  brand  thoae  that  went 
about  to  be  their  correctors:  Milton,  Rejorm.  in  Ene.,  Bk.  1.  Wks.,  VoL  I. 

?.  >7  (1806).  1678   the  Regulator  or  Corrector  01  the  same :  Cudworth, 

null.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  316.  beC  1783  R.  North,  Examen,  i,  U.  4, 

p.  33  (1740). 

I  a.    one  who  corrects  printer's  proof. 

bef.  1087  Peter  Chapot  first  was  a  corector  to  a  printer  in  Paris:  FoxB,  Taile 
■Fr.  Martyrs,  p.  Saa.  (R.}  1603  I  was  not  present  at  the  printing  to  be  a 
corrector:  nor  had  T  the  slghte  of  one  proofe  yntill  the  whole  booke  was  out  of 
print,  and  sold:  W.  Watsom,  C 
a  corrector  of  the  common  law  \ 
1641   a  press  corrector;  Milton, 

(1806).           1666  that  they  [the  presses]  be  provided  witb  able  correctors,  prin- 
~  \,Corrtsp.,'^  '"    "         
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CORREDOR 

it  to  the  collector  to  compare  with  the  latin :  Pope,  Ltiim,  p.  113  (17S7X 
1883  Crudkm,  Alexaiider^..aettled  in  London  u  bookseller,  and  corrector  of  toe 
press;  ScKAFr-Hnioc,  Emcye.  Ktlig.  KnawL,  Vol  i.  p.  stift. 

2.  under  the  Old  Roman  Empires,  a  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict, of  a  rank  between  that  of  a  consular  and  i^praeses. 

1609  Dynnmiust  as  one  for  his  excellent  skill  and  cunnins  made  renowned, 
carried  away  with  him  the  dignitie  of  a  Corrector:  Hollano,  Xr.  Matt.,  Bk.  xv. 
ch.  n.  f.  37. 

corredor,  sb. :  Sp. :  runner,  racer,  light-horseman. 

1839  two  hundred  corredon  were  sent  to  scour  that  vast  plain  called  the 
CampiHa  de  Tari& :  W,  iKvtNC,  Cmf,  o/Gr*Ha4th  ch.  xi,  p.  78  (1850). 

correggesea,  sb. :  It. :  the  style  of  Correggio,  <.«.  of  An- 
tonio  Allegri  or  Antonio  da  Correggio,  an  Italian  painter 
bom  at  Correggio  1494,  d.  1534,  He  was  distinguished  for 
harmony  of  coloring,  skilful  disposition  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  masterly  movement  of  his  figures.  Also,  attrib. 
Anglicised  as  correggesque. 

1732  Plato,  a  Boy,  asleep  with  several  Bees  about  him...  The  Colouring 
throughout  CorregKCsca :  Richaki>son,  Statues,  6v.,  in  Italy,  p.  165.  1888 
It  is  onljr  after  dismissing  all  true  ideas  about  Sculpture  from  our  minds  that  we 
can  do  justice  to  the  facile  handling  the  Correggesque  conception  and  powerful 
expression  of  Begarelli's  pictures  in  clay :  C  CTPkrkins,  JbU.  Sculft.,  p.  385. 

comgidor,  corrigidor,  sb.:  Sp.  corregidor:  a  Spanish 
magistrate,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  town,  a  governor  of  a 
district  called  a  corregimitnto  in  Spanish  .AJnerica. 

1699  there  came  aboord  the  Corrigidor  with  three  or  foure  of  his  men...the 
Corrigidor  himselfe,  who  is  gouemour  of  a  hundred  Townes  and  Cities  in 
Spain*:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagvt,  Vol.  11.  ii.  p.  113.  1600  his  Maiestie  and 

the  said  Corrigidor  commandca  them  to  take  the  possession  of  that  land:  ft5., 
Vol  111.  p.  664.  1623    The  great  corregidor,  whose  politic  stream  )  Of 

popularity  gUdies  on  the  shore  |  Of  every  vulgar  praise:  Midolbton,  Span, 
Cifty,  iL  a,  >Vks.,  Vol  vi.  p.  i  jo  (iSSj).  1626  the  Corrtgidor  of  the  Criminal! 
cases  of  the  Court:  PuacHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1515.  1662  the 

businesae  is  brought  before  the  Corrigidor,  and  the  d^d  party  is  discerned : 
J.  Gaule,  Mag-attro-manttr,  p.  uj.  1669  run  to  the  Corrigidor  for  his 

assistance:  tl%tvKH,Modk.Asirol.,  v.  Wks.,  Vol  1.  p.  321  (1701)1  1673  [See 
aloayda].  1686    llie  Corigidore  and  the  Patrol!  are  walking  yonder : 

D'Uayav,  Banditti,  ii.  a,  p.  18.  17T7    We  have  viceroys,  presidents, 

governors,  oydors,  corrigidors,  alcaldes:  Robertson,  America,  Bk.  vui.  Wks., 
Vol.  viu.  p.  140  (1824).  1832    The  corregidor  himself  waited  upon  us: 

W.  laviKC,  AlAamira,  p.  34.  UU  he  was  tlie  Corregidor,  and  be  tells  as 

he  wrote  his  book  with  the  assistance  of  S.  Eulalia:  FoRO,  Handik.  Sfain, 
Pt  I.  p.  S3»- 

correi,  conl(e),  sb.:  Gael  rorro^A,"' steep',  'abrupt':  a 
concavity  or  hoUow  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  between  two 

hills. 

1810  Fleet  foot  on  the  correi. ..Red  hand  in  the  foray:  Scott,  Lady  iif 
Lake,  ill.  xvi  (3)1  1880  [See  elxqita  a).  1883  Care  be  taken  that  a 
deer  is  not  too  high  in  the  corrie :  Lord  Saltooh,  Scraps,  VoL  1.  p.  306. 

*coizidox  (-i---),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  corridor;  corridore,  Itj 
coirodcr,  Sp. :  sb, 

1.  Foriif.  a  covered  way, 

1S91  there  shall  be  an  Allie  of  6.  foote  large,  to  receiue  the  Souldiours  which 
shall  passe  the  great  Ditch,  to  mount  vpon  tne  Corridor  of  y*  Counterscarpe ; 
Garraiu),  ArtWarre,  p.  326. 

2.  an  open  arcade,  a  gallery,  a  lobby. 

16M  The  court  below  is  formed  into  a  square  by  a  corridor :  Evblvh, 
IHary,  VoL  L  p.  67  (1873).  1670    From  hence  I  was  let  into  the  long 

Corndor,  or  ooee  Gallery,  which  runs  &om  the  New  Palace  to  the  Old : 
R.  Lassels,  Voy.  ItaL,  Pt.  i.  p.  117  (i6^X  1678  making  a  tour  round  the 

two  Corridores,  where  the  Magistrates  sit :  J,  Rav,  youm.  Lew  Countr.,  p.  rjr. 
1771  If,  instod  of  the  areas  and  iron  rails,  ...there  had  been  a  corridor  with 
arcades  all  round,  as  in  Covent-Garden:  Smollett,  Humph.  CL.  p.  is/a  (1883), 
1771  They  form  light  corridores,  and  transpicuous  arbours  through  which  the 
sunbeams  play  and  chequer  the  shade :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Vertue's  Anted. 
Painting,  Vol.  iv.  p.  1S3.  1806  from  its  want  of  depth  the  portico  of  the  new 
India  House. ..has  the  appearance  of  a  corridore:  J.  DALLAWA>^  Obs.  Bug. 
ArtUt.,  p.  15&  1816  the  semi-circular  Corridore  at  Burilngham  House : 

—  Of  Stat.  S*  Sculpt.,  p.  359.  1818  he  pointed  to  the  cnridore,  which  ran 

round  the  hall:  Ladv  Morgan,  Ft.  Macartky,  VoL  iil  ch.  L  p.  7  (1810). 
1826  seen  sitting  under  a  corredor :  Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  itS.  18n 

vaulted  corridores :  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  34a.  l8S0  Full  of  long- 

aonnding_conidors  it  was,  j  That  over-vaulted  grateral  gloom:  Tennyson,  Palace 
1/ Art,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  165  (1886).  ISUT  To  the  ridht  is  an  elegant  double 

cofridfldT,  the  only  specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  Alhambra :  Ford,  J/anddk.  Spam, 
Pt.  I.  p.  375.  —  The  upper  corredor  of  la  Casa  de  Salicofras  is  charming:  ib., 
Ik  44a.  1878  The  fourth  side  [was]  shut  off  as  a  lobby  or  corridor :  Geo. 

£U0T,  Dam.  Deronda,  Bk.  r.  ch.  xxxvL  p.  33a. 

corrier.    See  courier. 

'corrigenda,  neut.  pi.  gerund. :  Lat :  things  to  be  cor- 
rected, much  the  same  as  errata  (see  erratnm). 

I88S  His  list  of  corrigenda  was  very  large:  A/kenmtm,  Nov.  aS,  p.  704/a. 

oorrobery,  corrobory,  coTTobor(r)ee,  sb. :  Native  Austra- 
lian :  an  assembly  of  Australian  natives  for  a  war-dance  or 
other  purposes ;  /lence,  any  noisy  assembly. 
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I8U  were  persuaded  to  hold  a  "corrobery,"  or  great  dancing-party;  G 
Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  xix.  p.  450.  1881  A.  C.  Grant,  Siuk  C\ft «» 
Queeutl.,  VoL  1.  p,  181. 

corrobia:  Russ.    See  carobia. 

*comiptio  optimi  pessima,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  the  spoiling 
of  the  best  (is)  the  worst  Sometimes ^.s^'becomes',  or 
est,='ii',  is  added. 

162S-A-^rnmw,VoLn, 


1619  PuRCHAS,  Microeosmus,  ch.  Ixx.  p. 
BI^  viiL  p.  1S70.        1M2  Howell,  Imtr. 


Trav.,  p.  4a  (iSiSaX         _  _ 
It  is  a  known  saying,  CorrupHo  opiimi  pessima,  the  best  wine  maketli  the  loutest 
viuMar:  N.  Hardy,  on  tst  Ep,  7okn,  Vkitort  Ed.,  p.  aaa/i  (1865V  1696 

D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  IVks..  Nichol's  E<L,  VoL  11.  p.  89  (1865).  1789   Sis 

W.  Jones,  Letters,  VoL  IL  No.  cxliiL  p.  130  (i8ai).  1884  a  mebuicholy 

ilhittiatiott  of  the  axiom,  corruptio  optimi pessima:  Bdsu.  Rev,,  VoL  60,  p.  303. 

corrupter,  occasional  spelling  of  Eng.  corrupter,  earlier 
corruptour,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  \aK.  corrumpere,'^\o 
corrupt' :  one  who  or  that  which  corrupts,  depraves,  leads 
astray. 

1788  The  seven  vials  are  agreed  to  have  been  poured  out  on  the  ooiTuptors 
of  Christianity:  Gent.  Mag.,  LViii.  i.  144/1. 

corsage',  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  the  trunk  of  the  human  body. 

1B79  And  hath  what  ells  dame  Nature  coold  devise  |  To  fiame  a  face,  and 
corsage  paragon:  Pottenham,  Parth.,  in  Eng.  Poes.,  VoL  i.  p.  xxvL  (1811). 

*corsage',  sb, :  Fr. :  the  body  (of  a  dress). 

1837  the  corsage  has  a  little  fiihiess  behind  at  the  waist :  Souvenir,  VoL  1. 
p-ag/a. 

conwle,  corsare,  sb. :  It. :  a  corsair,  a  pirate,  a  vessel  of 
corsairs  or  pirates. 

1849  certaine  armed  galeis  to  kepe  the  seas  against  Corsales  and  Pymtest 
W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Hal.,  loL  8a  r>.  1613  If  through  extremity  of  weather, 

or  danger  01  Pyiats,  or  cuisares,  come  be  not  doly  brought  vnto  them,  in  short 
time  they  are  rody  to  famish :  W.  Biddolth,  in  T.  Lavender's  Trmels  of  Four 
Engliskmen,  p.  4.  1630  it  was  sacked  with  Cursares,  and  PinUes :  PoBCH as. 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  IL  Bk.  x.  p.  1843. 

corsarie,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.;  corsario,  Sp.:  sb.:  a  corsair,  a 
pirate,  a  vessel  of  corsairs  or  pirates.  The  form  corsainf\ 
fr.  Fr.  corsaire,  appears  not  to  have  been  in  general  use 
before  17  c 

1888  there  is  so  many  Corsaries  which  go  coursing  alongst  that  coast: 
T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  FredtricKs  Voy.,  foL  6  >«.  —  then  u  three  or  foure  Fustea 
armed  to  defend  the  fishermen  from  Corsarios :  ih.,  foL  14  r«,  1B93 — 1622 

The  generall,  and  all  in  generall,  not  onely  in  the  Peru,  but  in  all  Spaine.:.hekl 
an  English  men  of  warn  to  be  corsarios,  crpirats:  R.  Hawkins,  VoyageSoutk 
Sen,  }  bd^  p.  318  (1878).  1B99  A  Foist  is  as  it  were  a  Biigandine.  being 

somewhat  larger  then  halfe  a  galley,  much  vsed  of  the  Turidsh  Cursarvs,  or  as 
we  call  them  Pirates  or  Roueis :  R.  Makldvt,  Voyvps,  VoL  11,  L  p.  ia8  marg. 
1620  a  Ship  otMarselHe  coiMtucted  by  a  Cursarie:  Pdrchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11. 
Bk.  VL  p,  877. 

corselets  corslet  {ii-),  sb.:  Eng.  h.  Ft.  corselet:  a  light 
cuirass  which  protected  the  front  of  the  body  when  armour 
was  worn. 

bef.  1B86  I  dare  vndettake,  Orlando  Furioeo,  or  honest  king  Artkur,  will 
neuer  displease  a  Souldier;  but  the  quiddity  of  Ens,  and  Prima  materia,  will 
bardeley  agree  with  a  Corslet :  Sidney,  ApoL  Poet.,  p.  ss  (i8i8X  1090  In 
corselet  gilt  of  curious  workmanship  —---•• 
1607  he  IS  able  to  pierce  s 
Many  a  scar  of  former  fight  I 
Cor.,  XXV.  Wks.,  VoL  x.  p.  137  (1831)1 

*corseIet',  sb. :  Fr. :  an  article  of  dress  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  corselet'  in  shape. 

1876  The  corselet  is  also  in  fitvour  for  young  and  slight  figures;  Etko, 
Aug.  30,  Article  on  Faskions.    (St] 

'corset,  sb.:  Fr. :  stays  for  a  woman,  a  bodice.  Some- 
times Anglicised  as  corset  (j2— )»  corsette  {J-i).  The  pL 
corses  (perhaps  fr.  Old  Fr.  <:ofT,—'body')  is  used  in  15  c 
to  render  Anglo-Fr.  corses  {= corsets).  Early  Anglicised  as 
corset{t)e  meaning  a  close-fitting  body  garment,  and  a  close- 
fitting  quilted  garment  worn  as  armour.  . 

[1480  that  000  marchaunt  sttanger  nor  other  after  the  feat  of  Ester.. .sbolde 
rnge  into  this  reame  of  Engelonde  to  be  solde  any  corses  gyrdles  rybandes  laces 
lie  sylke  orcoleyn  silke/arawen  or  wronghte:  Caxtoh,  Stat.  4  Hen,  Vll., 
c  9,  sig.  a  vii  t"  (1869X] 

corsetier,  sb.  masc;  corsetitoe^  sb.fem.:  Fr.;  a  corset- 
maker,  a  stay-maker. 

1848  She  found  fiiult  with  her  firlend's  dress,  and  her  hair-dress,  and  wondered 
how  she  could  be  so  ckanssle,  and  vowed  that  she  must  send  her  corseHirt  the 
next  morning:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxix.  p.  311  (1879). 

*corso,  sb. :  It :  course,  race-course,  carriage-drive ;  wine 
of  Corsica. 

1646  wherein  the  nobles  exercise  their  honn.  and  the  ladies  make  the  Corio : 
Xvelvn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  aai  (iSjoX  1670  From  thence  I  went  00  to  th« 


..orsiet :  SIDNEY,  Jifoi.  roei.,  p.  ss  (i°oaX  10*0  In 
I  workmanship:  Pbxle,  Polyl^itnut,  p.  569/1  (i86tX 
:acarsletwithhiseye;SHAKS.,  C«rM,v.4,ai.  1U6 
ight  I  Lurk'd  beneath  his  coislet  bright:  BviiON,  Siege  of 


bryn 
calle 
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toihi  Gate,  a  little  oat  oT  which  Gate  lie*  a  fair  Street  where  tber  make  the 
Corao  of  Coaches  in  Summer  Evening :  R.  Lassels,  V0y.  lial.t  Ft.  i.  p.  96 
(1698X  1740  The  Pretender...!  have  had  frequent  opportunilie*  of  teeing  at 

chnroi,  at  the  cono,  and  other  placet :  Gray,  Ltltert,  No.  xlL  Vol.  i.  p.  90 
(1S19).  1768  (Sec  etelabao].  1787  Here  you  will  be  made  acqnainted 
with'  the  amuMment  of  the  Cono:  P.  BicicroRD,  Ltti.fr.  Ital.,  VoL  i.  p.  70 
(1805!  nSl  Behold  the  Cbrib  crowded  with  peoplc.lor  three  dayt  they  loar 
Ud  tmioder:  J.  GistON,  in  Eaatlake's  Life,  p.  148  (1857X 

fcpit^ge  (pronounced  cortige),  sd.:  Fr.:  retinue,  pro- 
cession, train  oT  attendants. 

IMS  yon  may  Icnow  what  an  extraordinary  ooittge  it  wat :  Evslvn,  Ctmtf., 
VoL  III.  p.  i;  (tSTaX  1808  attended  with  a  cartigt  of  upwards  of  seveo 

hundtad  Ihdian  women  and  chtldren :  Bdin.  Rn.,  VoL  1,  p.  143.  1814  none 
of  llw  Allied  troopt  joined  in  the  Cerliet:  Cmt.  Mag.,  l  i.  531/1.  1828  The 
carUgi  of  Lotti^  on  the  contimrT,  was  few  in  numDa-:  Scott,  Qutni.  Dur., 
ch.  xviiL  p.  314  (i88«).  18SS  The  ituieni  of  the  victims  Li  to  talie  place  on 

Wedoeaday,  anei  the  King  and  Princes  are  to  follow  the  ctrtigt  on  foot: 
H.'  Grsvillc,  Diary,  p.  6&  1848  Sir  Huddlettone  bringing  up  the  rear 

with  Colonel  Crawley;  and  the  whole  ceriigt  disappears  down  the  avenue : 
Thackbkav,  Vtm.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  x.  p  107  (tSra).  1878  She  had  visions 
of  being  followed  by  a  corttft  who  would  worship  her  as  a  goddess :  Gbo. 
EuoT,  Dan,  Dtnmda,  Blc.  i.  ch.  L  p.  4-  1880  the  corUge  will  start  from 

the  deceased's  late  re«deiice:  BcJu,  Sept.  ao.    [St.] 

eortejo^  sb. :  Sp. :  lover,  one  who  courts. 

1787  Madame  d'Aranda,  whose  devoted  friend  and  corUjo  be  has  the  con* 
snmmate  pleasure  to  be:  BicKroRO,  Italy,  Vol.  ii.  p.  044  (1834).  1797  con- 
cerning the  City  and  its  bnildingil  the  manners  of  the  people,  their  Tertullat  and 
the  Cottejo  system,  yon  will  find  enough  in  twenty  authors:  Southev,  Lttt.  dur. 
Rttid.  in  SfatH,  p  109.  —  The  conversation  tumea  upon  the  Spanish  Court  and 
tt  was  remarked  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  her  Cortejo  with  her :  i^.,  p.  245. 
1818  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  e'er  |  I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  ^ouui 
of  Senile?  Btroh,  D»»  yuan,  t.  adviii.  1845  whatever  may  be  predicated 
of  the  better  classes,  thin  are  no  coriejot,  no  cavalitrt-i*rvtnttx  among  the 
hnmble  many.    The  cortejo  it  a  thing  of  ue  past :  Ford,  Htmdhk.  Sfaiu,  Pt  I. 

'  *COrtes,  .r^. :  Sp. :  the  general  assembly  or  parliament  of 
the  Spanish  nation. 

1769  Withtmt  the  permission  of  the  cortes,  no  tax  could  be  impoaed: 
ROBBRTSON,  Chat,  v.,  I  iii.  Wlct.,  VoL  in.  p.  146  (1814).  1886  the  assump- 
tioa  of  this  debt  by  the  United  State*  wat  made  a  n«w  owa  Max  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Cortet:  Amtr.  State  Pafers,  PubL  Lands,  VoL  iii.  p.  713 
{1S34).  1888  Philip  the  Second  was  the  heir  of  the  Cortet  and  of  the  Juitiia 
Mayor  I  Macaulav,  Setayt,  p.  343  (1B77).  1845  The  Cortet  of  Madrid  con- 
tinued to  write  impeitinent  notes  to  the  allied  Sovereigns:  Ford,  Handtk. 
S/atM,  Pt  I.  p.  909; 

cdrtez,  s6. :  Lat :  bark,  rind,  husk,  cork. 

1.  an  useless  husk,  esp.  metaph. 

1658  a  special  haidlaes*  of  enduring  to  see  the  cortex  of  the  Mosaiek  letter: 
H.  MORB,  Pha.  Cab.,  App.,  ch.  vL    [R.]  1679  but  the  exterior  Cortex  or 

Hade  of  true  knowledge  served  notwithstanding  to  amuse  and  busy  me  Gentile 
world:  Goodman,  PtHiltHt  Pard.,  p.  113.  bef,  1788  all  that  formal  and 

idtt  Sufellectile  will  be  found  but  a  dry  CorUx,  which  hath  no  Spirit  or  Taste  at 
all :  R.  North,  Rxamen,  p.  x.  (1740X 

2.  Peruvian  bark.    See  cinchona. 

1669  at  his  desire  1  made  up  two  doses  of  the  cortex  for  him;  Davibs,  Diary, 
p  47  (Camd.  Soc,  1857).  1748   his  fever  being  taken  off  by  the  cortex : 

R.  North,  Lioet  rfNortlu,  VoL  11.  p.  130  (i83<X 

cortezan :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  Sp.    See  courtesan. 

cortile,  sb,:  It:  court,  courtyard,  space  inclosed  by  a 
quadrangle  of  buildings. 

1738  There  is  the  Arms  of  Innocent  V1II....over  a  Door  in  the  C«>fi2t  of  the 
Behiedtrt :  Richardson,  Stattut,  A'c,  itt  Italy,  p.  81. 

'  Oorton,  name  of  a  red  variety  of  Burgundy  produced 
close  to  Beaune.    See  Beanne,  Bnignndy. 

comndtun,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil  kurundam:  name  of 
comparatively  dull  crystallised  varieties  of  sapphire,  found 
in  India  and  China. 

1886  The  corumdttm  is  met  with  in  granitic  racks,  of  which  it  it  sometimet 
a  component  part :  J.  F.  Davie,  CAnwxr,  VoL  11.  p.  377. 

.    Corns:  Lat    See  Oanns. 

corus :  Late  Lat  fr.  Heb.    See  cor. 

*COrv<e,  sb.:  Fr.:  forced  labor;  under  a  feudal  system, 
the  right  of  a  lord  to  compel  tenants  and  peasants  to  labor 
without  pay,  as  at  the  making  of  roads  and  on  public  works. 

1888  without  corvta,  without  a  tax,  or  even  a  toll :  L.  Simond,  SmittrioKd, 
Vol.  1.  p.  3x3.  1848  The  corv^  has  been  abolished  without  any  compensa- 

tion :  H.  Grivillb,  Diary,  p.  249.  1889  No  less  signal  a  benefit  was  conferred 
OB  the  fellaheen  by  ...the  aboution  of  the  corv<e,  which  in  1883  called  out  160,000 
labouiers.  These  unfortunate  people. ..were  fed  miserably  on  dnr  bread,  and 
forced  to  work  without  pay  on  canals  in  which  they  had  not  the  slightest  interest : 
Atktiutftm,  Oct  IS,  p  489/3. 

corvetta,  corvetto:  It.    See  cturret,  ;r^. 

*oinrveMe  (^  ^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  corvette:  a  kind  of  man- 
of-war  ranking  next  below  a  frigate^ 


COSHER  ; 

1686  He  desired  me  to  write  concerning  a  corvette,  as  he  called  it,  cf  Calais, 
which  hath  been  taken  by  the  English :  Sidnrv,  Lei.,  in  State  Pafm,  Vol.  lU 
436.  [T.I  1803  The  departure  of  the  French  Sect  is  a  sign  either  that  war 
was  declared  when  the  corvette  which  arrived  at  Pondicherry  left  Frincc,  or 
that  the  declaration  of  war  was  npected  immediately:  Wxlungton,  Ditf., 
VoL  I.  p.  ^98  (iS^X  1816  M.  Choiaeul  removed  one  of  the  metopes  and  port 
of  the  fneze  wh:cb  Bonaparte  allowed  to  be  carried  away  by  a  corvette;  t. 
Dallaway,  0/  Stat.  *•  Sculpt.,  p.  yja.  1818  a  corvette,  a  light  buSt 

Spamth  vessel,  patted  the  Bar  of  Dublin:  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macartkyi 
Vol.  I.  ch.  L  p.  I  (1819).  1886  A  British  corVette...had  considerable  difficulty 
in  hitting  on  the  narrow  entrance :  Alienentm,  Sept  11,  p.  33a/a. 

cory :  Anglo-Ind.    See  cnrry. 

corybant  (S  .=.  .i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  corybas,  pL  corybatUesi 
fr.  Gk,  Kofii^t:  a  Phrygian  priest  of  Cybele,  whose  rites 
consisted  in  loud  music  and  frantic  dances  ;  hence,  one  who 
dances  wildly.    The  word  first  appears  in  the  Lat  pi.  form. 

abt  1874  Ther  is  a  manere  of  poeple  that  hihte  coribandes,  that  weenen 
that  when  the  moene  is  in  the  edypse,  that  it  be  enchaunted,  and  therfore  for 
to  retcowe  the  moene  they  betvn  hyr  batynt  with  strokes:  Chauckr,  Tr. 
Boethiut,  tv.  5.    [C]    ,    1631  Khea  sembably  tangbt  the  people  there  called 


Oorydon :  Lat :  name  of  a  shepherd  in  Virg.,  Eci.,  viL ; 
hence,  a  clown,  a  rustic.  The  Coridon  may  be  It,  and  due 
to  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido. 

1 1683  Much  lyk  on  a  mountayn  thee  tree  dry  wythered  oaken  |  Sliest  by  the 
downe  Coridon  rusticks  with  twibbiL  or  hatchet :  R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  Virgiti 
Aen.,  Bk.  11.  p.  63  (i88o)l  1696  Perhaps  wee  shall  meet  the  Coridon,  hit 

brother,  then :  B.  Jonson,  Bv.  Man  in  ha  Hum.,  i.  j,  Wks  ,  p.  18  (161Q1 
1611  If  thou  shalt  happen  to  be  apprehended  by  some  rusticall  and  barbarous 
Corydon  of  the  country:  T.  Corvat,  Crudities,  Vol.  11.  p.  ^3  (1776).  1630 
the  vncourteous  pawes  of  the  sordid  Rustickes,  or  Clownish  CeridoHs :  John 
Taylor,  fffo.,  sig.  G  a  r>/a.  1694  this  sort  of  Carjdome  now,  would  fit  the 

Female  Devillings:  D'Urpby,  Den  Quix^  Pt  u.  L  p  a.  180T  If  I  am  not 

mistaken  I  have  concluded  letters  on  the  Corydon  courtship  with  this  tame  wish : 
Mary  Lamb,  Lett.,  in  A.  Gilchrist's  Life,  ix.  147. 

*cor7pliaen8,//.  coryphaei,  .r^.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  xopv^ot, 
='the  leader  of  a  Greek  chorus*.  Anglicised  in  17  c.  as 
corypke{e). 

I.    the  leader  of  a  chorus,  metaph.  a  leader  generally. 

1611  Your  Coryphee,  great  Coryate,  \Th»  Corybant  of  OdcomU:  L. 
WnitAKBR,  in  Coryat  t  Creanie,  sig.  b  a  t>*.  16n  But  now  they  call  him 

[Peterlthe  coryphe  of  the  Apoatles,  the  prince  of  their  souls,  the  porter  of  para- 
dise :  T.  Adams,  Com.  3  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  508/2  (186^)1  1654—6  I 
heard  the  defiunatioo  of  many.. .of  his  complices  and  Corypluei,  spies  set  a-work 
by  him  to  defame  and  bespattle  me :  J.  Trapp,  Comm.,  VoL  in.  p.  491/1  {1868X 
1676  the  Cerifluetu  of  all  those  thieves :  J.  Smith,  Chritt.  ReUg.  Afftal. 


Bk.  II.  ch.  V.  I  ^  p  40.         1678  [See  el>am>  i). 
"  '         IndepeDdi 


...  .  bef.  1716  that  noted 

Corypheui  of  the  Independent  Faction;  South,  Serm.,  VoL  v.  p.  43  (1737)1 
1787  On  the  Coryphcut  it  depended  that  the  tone  should  he  given,  and  that 
the  chorus  altogether  should  symphonire:  Gent,  Mag.,  1073/3.  1803  the 

triumphant  ur  of  party... is  better  suited  to  the  cor^keeu*  of  a  mob,  than  to 
a  writer  of  history:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  181.  1819  Constantine  wat  the 
Corvphaeus  in  every  invective,  at  well  at  the  leader  in  every  altercation: 
T.  ^OYt,Anast.,  VoL  II.  ch.  x. p. 30^ (iSap).  1888  "Oh,  v^ry  well,"  replied 
the  Coryphasus  of  Cheltenham,  swinging  his  Woodstock  glove  to  and  fro :  Lord 
Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xl.  p.  114  (1859).  1845  a  conMential  firiend  js  placed 
on  the  aaguan  or  porch  to  whom  the  Coryphcus  of  each  arriving  party  unmasks 
and  gives  the  number :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt  I.  p.  484.  1883—3  [Lati- 
mer's] practical  and  bold  ,advacacy  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  made 
him  one  of  the  corypluei  of  that  movement :  Schaff-Hbrzog,  Bncyc.  ReHg. 
KnowL,  Vol.  II.  p.  1381/3. 

3.  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  assistant  of  the 
ehoragiis  ig.  v.),  also  called  the praecentor. 

1888  As  Coryphaem  of  the  University  and  as  tuccentor  of  Kton  be  wat  well 
known :  Guardian,  Mar.  31,  p.  416. 

*Coryph6e,  sb.:  Fr.,  'coryphaeus':  ballet-dancer.  This 
meaning  is  not  given  in  French  dictionaries,  and  the  Fr. 
gender  is  mas&  The  Eng.  use  is  owing  to  the  leading 
dancer  in  a  ballet  having  been  formerly  often  a  man,  e.g. 
Vestris,  father  and  son. 

1883  the  grand  fairy  ballet  by  the  Alhambra  eoryfUee,  with  MdOet.  Lillie 
Lee  and  Von  Rokoy  at  umble  and  graceful  principal  dancers:  Standard,  Dec  37, 
p.  3.  1888  those  wonderful  dirawings  of  corypUet  with  their  gauze  dresses 

aglitter  with  spangles:  Academy,  Nov.  3,  p.  394^. 

cos,  cose:  Anglo-Ind.     See  COSS'. 

cosa  fatta  capo  ha,  pkr. :  It :  'a  thing  done  has  a  head' 
{f.e.,  an  end);  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone. 

eosaftoe,  sb.:  Fr.,  'cossack':  trade  name  of  a  kind  of 
bon-bon  of  the  sort  called  'crackers'. 

cosbeg:  Pers.    See  kasbeke. 

cosher,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  cosairj'n'A  banquet':  to  demand 
entertainment  from  a  tenant,  as  was  formerly  one  of  a  lord's 
rights  in  Ireland ;  to  entertam. 
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1B98  thk  lajrd  Iriifa  Lord...i<  ctitt  tt  (iom  his  cnstODurre  semoes,  of  the 
which  this  Icoignve]  ms  one,  besides  many  more  of  the  lilce,  u  Caddeehili, 
Coariiirti,  Booa^t,  Shza^h,  Soichim,  and  snch  like:  SrsNS.,  Statt  Irtl^  Wks., 


&6a3/a  (i86aX  "  1689  Such  a  worthy  guest  to  cosher :  trith  Hiidihrmt, 

laresl       1797  Bncyc.  Brit. 

cosher:  Eng.  fr.  Heb.    See  kosher. 

COBmogtaphy  I^J.J.z.=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cosmographie: 
the  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  description  of  the 
world  or  of  the  universe. 

1656  As  they  were  thcrfon  conferrynge  in  matters  of  leamynge,  and 
reasooynge  of  the  science  of  Cosmogiaphi,  the  sayde  lemed  man  hauynge  in  his 
faande  an  instrument  of  Astronomic:  R.  Eden,  DtcaJtt,  SecL  iv.  p.  985  (i88^X 

—  the  good  affecdon,  whyche  I  haue  euer  borne  to  the  science  of  Coamographie : 

—  New*  India, jx  5  (Arber.  1885X  bef  1690  He  now  is  gone  to  prove 
Cosmography,  |  "niat  measures  coasts  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth :  Maklowe, 
Fauitut,  lu.  I.    [C] 

cosmopoeia,  sb. :  Gk.  Ko<Tfunraua :  creation  of  the  world. 

1678  This  Account  of  the  Cottiu>*aia,  and  first  Original  of  the  Mundane 
System :  Cuowortu,  InttlL  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  98. 

cosmopolito  {-LJ.  —  ■^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  Kwr\urnoKinit,  or 
fr.  Fr.  cosmopolite :  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  one  free  from  national  prejudices.  T.  Adams  uses 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  'worldling'  (Davies). 

1635  an  vniuersall  tenure  in  the  Vniueise,  by  the  Lawes  of  God  and  Nature, 
still  remaining  to  each  man  as  hee  is  a  Man,  and  ito7fio«oA/Ti}c,  as  the  common 
or  Royall  right  of  the  King  or  State  is  neither  confounded  nor  taken  away  by  the 
prioatc  proprietie  of  the  Subiect:  Purchas,  PitgrimSy  VoL  i.  Bk.  i.  p.  a.  —  a 
Cesmofoliticall  in  regard  of  the  World  :  ii.,  p.  6.  1646  I  came  tumbling  out 
into  the  World  a  pure  Cadtt,  a  true  Cotmet«titt,  not  born  to  Land,  Lease,  House 
or  Office :  Howell,  Lett.,  vi.  Ix.  p.  90.  16M  but  as  Sxralet,  (that  counted 
bimselfe  Hoa^mnkimjia  one  of  my  fellow  Citiiens:  R.  Whitlock,  Zeetemia, 

6334.        bef.  1666  The  vanity  of  carnal  joys,  the  variety  of  vamdes,  are  as 
tter  to  us  as  pleasant  to  the  cosmopolite  or  worldling :  T.  ^ams,  Wkt.,  \.  939. 
(Davies]  1807  Perhapsj  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Collins  inight  have  been 

added,  as  worthy  of  mention  in  a  C0tm0pclite  account :  Bveon,  in  Moore's  Life, 
p.8o(i«7S)- 

cosmoT&ma,  sb.:  coined  fr.  Gk.  Ko<rfu>f,='the  world', and 
2pafui,==='view':  an  exhibition  of  views  representing  scenes 
and  objects  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

1836 — 7  The  temples,  and  saloons,  and  cosmoramas,  and  fountains  glittered 
and  sparkled  before  our  eyes :  Dickens,  Sketches  by  Bom,  xiv.    [C] 

'cosmos,  .r^. :  Gk.  K^MOf,= 'order',  'universe':  the  uni- 
verse,  the  system  of  the  universe. 

bef.  1666  this  xtvitot,  this  lair  frame  of  the  Univets  came  out  of  a  GUm,  an 
indigested  lump :  HowBU-  Efitt.  Ho-El.,  iv.  iv.  p. ,434  (1678X  1849  it  has 
been  judged  that  this  work  on  the  Cosmos  is  not  his  [Aristotle's]  composition : 
Ottk,  Tr.  Humhcldt's  Cosmos,  Vol.  11.  p.  380W  1874  The  efforts  made  by 

the  ancients  to  comprehend  the  nature  of^the  cosmos  on  the  basis  of  atoms : 
H.  L0NSDAI.E,  yokn  DeUtOH,  x.  18s.  1888  [an  attractive  force]  is  the  Ormuzd 
of  the  Kosmoe;  Spectator,  Se|>t.  \%,  p.  1193/3.  1886  The  elements  of  the 

cosmos  are  exhibited  in  succesnve  oroer :  Aihetuettm,  Oct  17,  p.  501/1. 

cosmos.    See  koomls. 

coso,  sb. :  Sp. :  course,  open  space. 

1846  the  Coso  of  Zaragoia  is  the  aorta  of  the  town...like  the  Cono  of  Rome : 
FoKD,  Handik.  Stnin,  Ft.  11.  p.  957,  1870  In  some  parts  of  Spain  where 

there  is  no  arena  for  the  buU-fi^ts  tney  are  held  in  some  laige  open  space  called 
a  Coso.  The  Coso  at  Zaragoxa  is  a  broad  open  street  of  the  best  houses  planted 
with  trees :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  PatraMas,  p.  97  note. 

coss^  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  cosa,='t\un.%' :  the  unknown  quan- 
tity in  algebra;  algebra. 

1679  The  Rule  of  Coss.  or  Algebra :  Digges,  StraHot.,  p.  47.  —  this  Art 
it  A  tf^m  or  K}it  of  Casiftsa  the  Italiaiutxsisx  ill  it.,  f.  ii.  18S7  Ctfor 
Cosa  stands  Ibr  the  unknown  quantity:  whence  Algebra  was  someliffles  called  tb« 
Cotsic  ait :  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  \.  331.    [Jodiell] 

C088',  eoSiConrsa,  sb. :  An|;lo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  kis:  an  Indian 
measure  of  distance,  varying  in  different  districts  from 
i^  miles  to  nearly  3  or  even  4  miles. 

1636  Here  the  Cose  or  Course  is  two  miles  EngHtk :  Pokchas,  PilgHms, 
VoL  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  ^6.  166S  eight  Cos  (which  make  four  Leagues):  J.  Davies, 
Tr.  Atandetslo,  Bk.  i.  p.  14  (1669).  1799  at  the  distance  of  about  four  or  five 
coss  Cram  Munserabad:  Wellington,  StippL  Deep.,  VoL  l  p.  397  (1858). 
1808  Two  iron  mines  which  are  situated  about  two  coss  to  the  eastward  of  Uiis 
place:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asiat.  Res.,  rtt  61.  1836  the  village,  about  a  cosa 
distant:  Hocklxv,  PoMbtnutf  Hart,  ch.  x.  p.  114(1884).  1884  a  grove, 
within  twelve  koss  of  the  Fort :  Baioo,  VoL  1.  du  viiL  ]).  lag. 

cossa.    See  cassa. 

*C088ack  (J-^\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  Kosaku:  name  of 
various  tribes  inhabiting  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Don,  north  and  north-west  of  the 
Black  Sea,  which  nirnish  light  cavalry  to  the  Russian  army, 
called  Cossttcks. 

1698  slew  14.  of  the  Cassaks  gunnen;  R.  Haklutt,  Voyoffs,  VoL  L  p.  396. 
1686  Hee  spake  of  a  vault  vnder  ground,  that  I  vndeistand  not;  which,  con- 
cnning  with  the  rumour  of  the  Cossacks,  filled  them  with  sopeistitiao,  and 


snspition  of  mee :  Sir  Tn.  RoE,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Auc.  Mart,  u)  GL  Brit.,  p.  ifj 
(1883X  1668  And'mong  theCwnicibhadbecnbnd,  lOfwfaomwem 

Distmals  read :  S.  Butler,  HudHras,  Pt.  i.  Cant  ii  p.  93.  1788  the 

Superingian  C^ossacks... threaten  an  invasion  into  Poland,  where  they  are  dreaded 
worse  than  savages :  Gent.  Mag.,  lviii.  l  71/1.  181S  I  see  in  you  what 

I  never  saw  in  poet  before,  a  strange  diffidence  of  vour  own  powers,  which 
I  cannot  accoimt  for,  and  which  must  be  unaccountable,  when  a  Cmsot  like  me 
can  appal  a  cmrassitr:  Bvroh,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  tt.  p.  s<»(i833).  1888 
the  names  |  He  made  'gainst  Ouaacque  sabres  in  the  wide  |  Slaughter  of  Ismail: 
—  Dan  fnan,  x.  IL  1866  Cossack  and  Russian  |  Reel'd  from  the  sabre- 

stroke  I  Shatter'd  and  snnder'd:  Tbnhtson,  Ckargt  LifiU  Brigade,  iv. 

cossack,  kuzza^  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.,  ultimately  fr.  Turki 
qazzaq,'"' a.  robber":  a  freebooter,  a  mounted  robber.  Of 
the  same  origin  as  Oossack  (f .  v.). 

abt.  1763  His  lnuzaks...were  likewise  apoointed  to  surround  and  plunder  the 
camp  of  the  French :  Miles,  Tr.  Hist.  Hydw  NaU,  p.  j6  (1843).  [Yule] 
abt.  1898  The  term  Cossack  is  used  because  it  is  the  one  by  whidi  the  Mahrattas 
describe  their  own  species  of  warfare  In  their  language,  the  word  CoaMai 
(borrowed  like  many  more  of  their  terms  from  the  Mognuls)  means  predatory : 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Cent.  India,  1.  69  (1833X    \ii.] 

COBSid,  .r^. :  AngIo-Ind.fr.  Arab,  f^u/:  messenger,  courier. 

1683  I  received  letters  by  a  Cossid  from  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Catchpole : 
Hedges,  Diary,  Dec.  30.    [Yule]  1690   word  was  brought  of  a  Onset's 

Arrival  with  Letters  from  Court :  Ovincton,  Voyage,  416.  [»(.]  1776  Trial 
0/ Joseph  Fowke,  Gloss.  1801  I  have  also  recommended  it  to  him  to  en- 

aeavour  to  open  a  oommunicatioa  with  you  by  means  of  cossids  during  the  rains: 
Wellington,  SuppL  Desf.,  Vol.  11.  p.  49s  (1858)1  1808  I  have  just  re- 

ceived your  letter  of  the  iitn ;  the  cossids  who  brought  it,  and  who  left  Poonah 
on  the  16th,  in  the  morning,  report  that  Amrut  Rao  marched  5  days  ago:  — Disp., 
VoL  I.  p.  403  (1844).  1836  a  cassid  or  letter-cairier  paaed  me :  Hocklev, 

PemdMrang  Hturi,  ch.  xzxiv,  p.  373  (1884).  1840  the  cossids,  or  foot  couriers, 
who  brought  m  the  news :  Fkasek,  Koordistait,  A'c,  VoL  l  LeL  xiiL  p.  333. 

costa  che  costa,  It ;  costa  qne  costa,  Sp.  and  Port. :  pAr. : 
cost  what  it  cost,  cost  what  it  may,  at  all  costs ;  cf.  coftte 
ane  coftte. 

1633  I  marvell  Mr.  Wickham  had  not  put  yow  in  mynd  to  have  convayed  our 
goods  overland  at  first  costa  fnt  costa :  R.  Cocks,  Diaryj  Vol.  u.  p.  367  (1883). 
bef.  1TS8  and  costa  che  casta,  in  Reputation  Coin,  the  Indictment  must  be...stopt 
by  the  Grand  Jury:  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  ii.  IS9,  p.  iso  (1740). 

costelet(te),  costlet:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  cdtelette. 

eosto  dnlce,  pkr. :  Port. :  sweet  Costus-root ;  costiis,  sb, : 
Lat :  the  root  of  the  plant  Aphtaxis,  or  Costus  speciosus,  an 
aromatic  substance  called  patchodK,  and  koot,  which  is 
largely  exported  from  India  to  China.  The  latter  name  is 
fr.  Hind.  %uf,  fr.  Skt  JkusAfAa,  whence  Arab,  gust,  whence 
Gk.  Koirror, 

1688  aboundaunce  of  Opumm,  Asta  FeOJa,  Pucltio,  with  manr  other  sorts 
of  drugs:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FrederieKs  Vf.,  )bL  <  r".  U98  0)stus 

which  the  Arabians  call  Cost  or  Cast. ..is  hnrngnt  into  r'»™l~ii«  and  India...  They 
are  trees  almost  like  Elder  trees  with  white  blossomes...  The  wood  and  the  roote 


Diary,  \.  394  (1883X  [Yule]  16^  Cinamoo,  Pepper  [ong/and  white,  CIoucs, 
Costus:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  L  p.  43.  1666  ^Twas  a  Town  [Din] 
of  good  Trade  when  it  afforded  Opium,  Assorjietida. ..Vwiao,  Cotton,  Indico: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav. ,  p.  101  U'r?).  1668   sandal-wood,  red-wood, 

incense,  cacha,putchuk,  &c. :  In  J.  F.  Davis'  Chinese,  VoL  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  47  (1836X 
1711  Putchuck  or  Cosnis  dalds:  C  Lockver,  Trad*  in  India,  77.  [Yule] 
1737  the  Root,  called  Putchock,  or  Radix  dsUeis...  There  are  great  quantities 
exported  from  Sumt,  and  from  thence  to  China,  where  it  generally  bears  a  good 
Pnce :  A.  Hamilton,  Eeut  Indies,  i.  136.    [>;.]  1803    Putchink,  shark 

fins,  oUbanum:  Capt.  Elmore,  in  Naval  Cmron.,  viii.  3^:^  1863  Koot  is 

sent  down  country  in  large  quantities,  and  is  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  used 
as  incense.  It  ism  Calcuttaknownunderthenameof 'Patchuk':  R.H.DAvm, 
PuM/ai  Trade  Rep.,  cvii.    [Yule] 

costnme  de  conr,  pAr. :  Fr. :  court-dress. 

1846  We  are  authorised  to  state  that  Mrs.  Rawdoo  Crawley's  costume  de 
cour  on  the  occasion  of  her  presentation  to  the  Sovereign  was  of  the  most  eleganft 
and  brilliant  description:  Thackeray,  yan.  Fair,'Vei  IL  ch.  xiii.  p.  133  (1879X 

•costumier,  f 3. :  Fr. :  a  provider  of  costumes, 

1887  The  monarch  of  pantomime  u  now  the  costumier:  Atkenaum,  Jan.  i, 
P- W* 

cotamore,  sb. :  Ir. :  great-coat 

1818  I  threw  off  my  cotamore,  in  regard  of  the  heat :  Ladt  Mobgah,  Fl, 
Macartfy,  VoL  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  145  (1819X 

cote:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  qnote. 

*c6telette.  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  Old  Fr.  cosUUtte,  whence  Eng. 
costeUt,  costlet,  lit.  'a  little  side' :  an  animal's  rib  (with  the 
meat  attached),  a  cutlet,  a  small  piece  of  meat  (often  with 
bone  attached)  cut  generally  from  the  loin  or  neck. 

(1636  They  sent  Cmsar  a  (^tlet  and  other  Presents:  Porchas,  PiMsmt, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  v,  p.,707.  1743  at  night  he  desired  the  company  of  some  known 

and  ingenious  friends  to  join  in  a  costelet  and  a  sallad  at  Chattelm's :  R.  North, 
Lives  0/ Norths,  VoL  L  p.  95  (1836).]  1838  My  ctUlettt  a  la  MaintemoH  is 
smoking  on  my  pUte :  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  ij  (1886!  1838  A  new 
stimulus  appears  in  the  form  of  stewed  beef,  or  cdtelettes  d  la  suprtmei  Edia. 
Rev.,  VoL  47,  p.  47.     1838  at  seven  o'clock,  up  came  a  ctteleSI* Pem/e  ['covnad 
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COTERIE 


with  bread  cnunlo']:  Lord  Lvtton,  Ptlkam,  ch.  xzxii.  p.  93  (tSsgX  1860 

Romeo  longs  for  a  coUltttt  i  la  Souiist :  Ohu  a  Wttk,  June  3,  p.  531/1. 

*'coterie,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  set  (of  friends  or  persons  of  similar 
tastes,  pursuits,  or  prejudices),  a  clique. 

1T8S  but  beware  of  select  ctUrits,  where,  without  an  engagement,  a  lady 
passes  but  for  '*an  odd  body'*:  Lord  Chksterfield,  in  Common  Sens*^  No.  ^i. 
Misc.  Wlcs.,  VoL  I.  p.  80  (1777).  176S  I  am  in  luute  to  letum  to  the  cottru: 
In  J.  H.  }taaii  Gte.  Sthuyn  o*  CoHttmferarut,  Vol.  i.  p.  414  (188a).  1TT6 
The  following  letten  first  made  their  appearance  at  Mrs.  Miller's  Potttcal  Cottrit : 
C  Anstev,  EUctim  Ball,  Introd.,  Wks.,  p.  304  (1808X  1806  the  tone 

of  the  cottrit  gradually  usurps  the  place  of  free  and  characteristic  conversa- 
ttoo :  BdtH.  Rtv.,  Vol.  7,  p.  368.  1811  He,  Hobhouse,  Davies,  and  myself, 
formed  a  coterie  of  our  own  at  Cambridge :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/tt  VoL  11. 
p.  63  (i8uX  1830   the  affected  dialogue  of  the  Pricitmtt,  as  they  were 

styled,  v^o  formed  the  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  RambouiUet,  and  afforded  Moliire 
matter  for  his  admirable  comedy,  Lts  Pricinuts  Ridicultt:  Scott,  Momuttry, 
Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  »i/i  (1867X  1821—3  To  be  well  spoken  of  he  mnst...belong 
to  some  coterie :  Hazlitt,  /"aMr-roA,  p.  394(1885)1  1822  The  exclusive 

spirit  of  coterie  is  still  more  marked  here :  Edin.  Rtv.^  Vol.  37,  p.  318.  1826 
here  am  I  once  more  the  Aristarchus  of  her  coterie :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Vio, 
Cm,  Bk.  VII.  ch.  iL  p.  388  (1881).  1837  a  certain  piece  by  a  ctltrit  aS  very 

amiable  women:  J.  v.  CoorER,  Euroft,  VoL  ii.  p.  104.  1840  I  might, 

among  the  ladies  cottrut,  have  picked  up  some  tales  of  Penes  and  enchanters ; 
Fraser,  Koordutax,  &•€.,  VoL  i.  Let.  vi.  p.  165.  1800  The  verses  wei« 

copied  out,  handed  about,  sneered  at,  admired,  passed  from  coterie  to  coterie : 
Thackbrav,  Ptndtnmi,  VoL  i.  ch.  xviii.  p.  igo  (1879X  1882  literary  coteries 
remain:  AtMttutum,  Dec  30,  p.  887. 

'cothnmns,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KoOopmt :  the  boot  or  buskin 
worn  by  tragic  actors  in  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome;  Agnce, 
tragedy,  tragic  style. 

1800  the  form  of  the  cothuxnus  is  very  perfect  and  singular,  as  the  naked  feet 
appear  above  the  sandals:  J.  DAi-hAVAY,  AntcJ.  Artt  Etigl.,p.  35a.  1863 
My  venerable  Muse  stoops  down,  unlooses  her  cotkumitt  with  some  difficulty, 
and  prepares  to  fling  that  old  shoe  after  the  pair :  Tkackerav,  Philip,  VoL  11. 
cb.  xiiL  p.  185  (1887X  1884   St.  Paul  cannot  always  wear  the  majestic 

cothurnus,  yet  his  hghtest  worxis  are  fill!  of  dignity:  F.  W.  Farrar,  ifta. 
Books,  XV.  p.  300. 

cotilidon:  Lat.    See  cotyledon. 

cotillon,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  elaborate  dance  with  many  figures ; 
a  piece  of  music  to  accompany  such  a  dance. 

1766  Miss  Cldnch  and  Sir  Toby  perfonn'd  a  Cotillon,  j  Much  the  same  a* 
our  Susan  and  Bos  the  postilion:  C  Anstey,  New  Bath  Guiat,  Let.  xftl. 
1768  The  Marquis  of  Kildare  and  I  are  learning  to  dance  cotillons :  In  J.  H. 
Jt$s<:s  Geo.  Sehmm  if  Conltmfonuiti,  VoL  II.  p.  345  (1883X  1771  they  mar 
hobble  country.dances  and  cotillons:  Smollstt,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  16/1  (1883X 
1776  He  has  likewise  studied  and  compared  the  diflerent  motions  of  the  planets 
in  their  periodical  countrynlances  and  cotilloiis;  J.  Cou-iRR,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  vii. 
1781  Niobe  and  her  progeny  dance  a  e«/tUm:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  VoL 
VIII.  p.  66  (1S58X  1818  The  cotillions  were  over,  the  country.dancing  be- 

ginnuig:  Miss  Austen,  Nmilumgtr  AUty.yA.  1.  p.  165.  1839   In  the 

background  they  danced  a  cotillon ;  Lord  Bsaconsfield,  Young  Dukt,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  XI.  p.  103  (1881).  1860  A  game  at  forfeits !  A  cotillon  \  Whvte  Mbl- 

VILLB,  Holmij  Home,  p.  19. 

cotonia,  sb. :  Port :  cotton  cloth,  cotton  canvas. 

1598  There  tCambaia]  is  made  great  store  of  Cotton  Linnen  of  divers  sorts... 
lotiiiis,  Chautares  and  Cotonias,  which  are  like  Canvas,  thereof  do  make  sayles 
and  such  like  things :  Tr.  y.  Kox  Lintchoten't  Voy.,  Blc.  L  Vol.  u  p.  60  (1885). 

cotta:  It.    See  texra  cotta. 

cottabos :  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  kottabos. 

cottage  om^e,  ^hr. :  Fr. :  an  ornamented  cottage,  a  small 
house  built  in  imitation  of  a  cottage  as  to  external  appear- 
ance, with  the  addition  of  various  decorations.  Swiss  cot- 
tages are  frequently  taken  as  models. 

1871  there  is  a  charming  cottage  omtf.  J.  C  YooNC,  Hem.  C.  M.  Young, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  vui  p.  308. 

cotnla,  cotyla,  cotyli,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  K0TvX7,='a  cup': 
half  a  sextarius  or  pint;  a  vessel  of  this  capacity.  Early 
Anglicised  as  coiul, 

160S  [See  aapliora  aX         1668  (See  eboMlIx]. 

cotwaL  cntwaL  sb.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Pers.  iottt/al,  =  'aL 
commandant  of  a  tort' :  a  superintendent  of  police,  the  head 
man  of  an  Indian  town.  The  coiwal  used  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent of  markets  and  bazaars.  The  forms  caiua/,  cahval, 
are  fr.  Port,  catual. 

1626   the  King  sent  an  Officer  or  Magistrate,  called  Catual,  tionourably  to 
adnct  Coma  vnto  him :  Purchas,  Pilmmt,  VoL  1.  Bk.  ii.  p.  aS.    —  I    ' 
desired  his  authoritie  {or  cariages  for  the  Kings  Presents,  which  be  gaue  in  chi 


conduct  Gama  vnto  him :  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  I.  Bk.  ii.  p.  aS.  —  I  also 
desired  his  authoritie  {or  cariages  for  the  Kings  Presents,  which  be  gaue  in  chaige 
to  the  Cutwall:  ii.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  541.        1662  a  Coutevat,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the 


Captain  of  his  Guard :  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Mandeislo,  Bk.  i.  p.  8  li66g).  —  The 
Couttval,  who  is  as  it  were  the  Kings  Lieutenant :  ii.,  p.  35.  1660   The 

•Cutwalitnth  three  hundred  Horse,  and  Mortata^chiut  with  fifteen  hundred  Horse 
more,  all  night  post  after  Godgee:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  u.  73  (>677X 
1737  Mr.  Boucher...carried  it  [the  Poison]  to  the  Cautwaul  or  Sheriff:  A.  Hamil- 


ton, Eatt  Indits,  11.  199.    [Yule] 


1798  one  shop  for  the  sale  of  spirituous 


although  the  kotwall  released  nu;   Hocklbv,  PoHehmatg  Hart,  ch. 


«Iing, 


COULEUR  DE  ROSE 

p.  339  (18S4).  1888  be  went  to  the  kotwal  and  asked  why  the  nan  was 

among  the  rebels,  but  could  get  no  satisfactory  reply:  £.  H.  Maxwell,  With 
tht  Connau^it  Rangen,  ch.  v.  p.  95.  1888  we  found  the  Cotwal,  or  head- 

man, very  uncivil :  Lord  Saltoon,  Scrape,  VoL  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  146. 

Variants,  catual,  catwal,  cautwaul,  couttval,  cutwahl, 
cutwalil),  kotwaKJ),  kutwal. 

*cotwftU,  kotwallie,  kotwallee,  catwallee,  .r^.:  Anglo- 
Ind. :  a  guard-house,  a  police-station. 

1888  my  friend  arrived  at  the  kotwallee,  or  guard-house  where  these  mutineers 
were  incarcerated :  E^  H.  Maxwell,  With  tht  Connaught  Ratigm,  ch.  v.  p.  95. 

cotyld,  cotylos, cotylns, sb. :  Gk.  icoruXij,  xoruXot:  Archaol.: 
a  cup-shaped  antique  vase,  holding  about  half  a  pint 

1889  The  contents  of  the  tomtn  seemed  to  belong  to  the  Ptolenuuc.period, 
a  red-figured  cotylus  of  late  style.. .being  the  only  noteworthy  find :  Afhtnaum, 
Apr.  6,  p.  446/1. 

cotyldddn,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KoTvKi)it»v,='a.  cup-shaped 
hollow'. 

1.  Anat,  one  of  the  membranes  in  which  the  fetus  is 
enveloped ;  a  kind  of  villous  tuft  on  a  i>lacenta  {f.  v.). 

1040  it  relaxeth,  dissolueth,  and  looseth  the  Cotilidons,  and  so  maketh  the 
liyrth  to  issue  foortli :  Ravnald,  Birth  Man.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vii.  p.  135  (1613). 
160S  inclosed  in  his  [the  embryo  s]  3.  cotyltdmu  or  filmes :  C.  HsvimN,  D^. 
yudic.  Astral.,  p.  173.  —  sith  other  ooncq>tioiis  that  be  natural,  are  euer  con- 
tained in  their  owne  proper  Cotyledons,  or  coueringes :  ib.,  p.  3j^  1691  so 
here  there  should  have  been  some  lacteal  Veins  form'd,  beginning  from  the 
Placenta,  or  Cotyltdons,  which  concurring  in  one  common  ductus,  should  at  last 
empty  themselves  into  the  Yena  cava ;  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  L  p.  81  (1701X 

2.  Bot.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Crassulaceae,  of  which 
the  species  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  or  Navelwort,  is  found  in 
Great  Britain. 

1664  Flototrs  in  Prime,  or  yet  iSiwMiv',.. .double  Cotyledon,  Digitalis, 
Fraxintlla,  Gladiolus,  &c :  Evelyn,  Kal.  tfort.,  p.  304  (i739X  1767 

Perennial  and  Biennial  Flower.Plantt.  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  or  umbilicated 
leaved  cotyledon,  or  navel-wort :  J.  Abbrcrohbib,  Bv.  Man  own  Gardener, 
p.  «97/i  (ieo3X 

3.  Bot.  a  seedling  leaf,  or  one  of  the  seedling  leaves  of  a 
plant,  a  seed-lobe. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  in.  p.  448.  1888  the  cotyledons  bunt  their  liga- 
ments and  lift  themselves  bto  light :  Froude,  Short  Studies,  4th  Ser.,  p.  355. 

coache,  sb. :  Fr. :  bed,  layer,  stratum ;  conches  (//.),  con- 
finement ;  conches  sociales,  pkr. :  Fr. :  strata  of  society. 

1678  these  thin  Couches  or  Layers  of  Earth  :  R.  Boyle,  Yirtues  of  Gems, 
p.  137.  1814    The  couchts  of  the  atmosphere  varied  m  an  extraordinary 

degree :  Alpine  Sketches,  ch.  vii.  p.  lu.  1888  Dined  at  Court  to^ay  in  full 
dress,  to  meet  the  Queen  of  the  French,  who  is  come  to  attend  the  *^  couches"  of 
her  daughter:  H.  Greville,  Diary,  p.  14.  1841  these  pancakes... are 

arranged  with  jelly  inside,  rollea  up  between  various  couches  of  vermicelli 
flavoured  with  a  leetle  wine :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  &*c.,  p.  400  (1885X 
1882  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  the  couchts  sociales  has  the  right  to  throw  stones 
upon  the  others:  Greg,  Misc.  Essies,  ch.  L  p.  13.  1883  At  the  Madeleine 

one  finds  those  eouclus  sociales  which  fill  the  theatres  when  new  dramas  are 
brought  out  by  first-rate  authors:  Pall  Mall  Gas.,  Mar.  34,  p.  3. 

conchy  fart.,  also  used  as  .r^. :  Fr. :  lying  down,  lying 
along ;  a  piece  of  timber  lying  flat  under  the  foot  of  a  prop 
or  stay.    [C.E.D.] 

conchee,  conch^e,  sb. :  Fr.  <'0»<:^«,=' sleeping-place',  con- 
fused by  English  with  coucher,='t}M  act  of  going  to  bed :  a 
reception  held  by  a  great  person  while  retiring  to  rest,  or  in 
the  evening. 

1687  Levees  and  couchees  passed  without  resort:  Dryden,  Hind^Panth., 
1. 516.  1709  she  bid  him  attend  her  after  the  King's  Couchee:  Mrs.  Manlxy, 
New  Atal.,  VoL  1.  p.^31  (3nd  Ed.X  1742  Once,  at  a  couchee,  a  courtier  was 
pleased  to  say  diat  his  lordship  was  no  lawyer:  R.  North,  Lsves  0/ Norths, 
VoL  I.  p.  386  (1836X  1780    He  goes  every  night  at  nine  to  the  new  Irish 

Queen's  coucUe:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  455  (1858X  18SS 

great  feudal  lords  had  their  levees  and  couchees,  in  imitation  oil  sovereign  princes : 
Scott,  Betrothed,  ch.  zx.  p.  198. 

coucher,  sb. :  Fr. :  going  to  bed,  a  conchee  (7.  v.). 

1880  I  came  back  fiom  the  \da^iCOuchtr:  C.  W.  COluns,  St.  Simon,  p.  33. 

coughe :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  coffee. 

C0nl6e^  sb. :  Fr. :  Physic.  Ceog. :  a  watercourse,  a  stream 
of  lava. 

1807  a  small  tract  of  land,  or  prairie,  on  the  river  Detroit  and  river  Rouge, 
bounded  in  front  by  the  river  Detroit,  and  in  rear  by  a  conl^  or  small  river : 
Amtr.  Statt  Papers.  Publ.  Lands,  Vol  I.  p.  J13  (1833X  1884  A  couUe,  or 

wady,  has  been  cut  through  this  mass  by  the  floods;  Leisure  Hour. 

♦conlenr  de  rose,/Ar. :  Fr. :  rose-color;  also,  attrib.,  and 
metaph.  in  the  sense  'thoroughly  satisfactory  and  hopeful*. 

bef.  1447  a  pipe  of  coloure  de  rose:  J.  Russell,  114,  in  Babees  Bk.,  p.  135 
(FumivalL  1868).  1783    I  confess  my  reflections  are  couleur  de  rose  at 

present :  HoR.  Walpole,  Lettert,  VoL  viit.  p.  383  (1858X  1818  what  netty 
thmg  are  you  making  out  of  that  scrap  of  couUurJe-mt  note  paperX  LAOr 
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MoDGAN,  Ft.  Macarify,  Vol.  ii.  cb.  iv.  p.  190  (1819)1  1818  whcrercr  one 

tpt*  \  With  the  creature  one  loves,  'tis  all  cmUevr  d*  rote :  T.  Moore,  Fudgw 
Family,  p.  13a  1819   and  truly,  among  bis  tulips  and  ranunculuses,  his 

temper  seemed,  chameleon'like,  to  reflect  a  somewhat  gayer  hue.  It  was  almost 
ccuintr  de  rote,  and  not  perhaps  the  less  resembling  the  c^ueen  of  flowers,  because 
it  bad  a  hiricin^  thorn:  T.  Hops,  Amut.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xiii.  p.  187  (i8aoX  1889 
Here  everytbmg  was  couUur  de  rcu;  Lord  Bbaconspikld,  Young  Duke, 
BIc.  Ill,  cb.  iv.  p.  X34  (x88i).  1660  became  a  little  episode  piauresque  and 

romantic,  and  took  a  couieur  de  rvse  at  once  under  the  resistless  magic  of  her 
aiimy  smile :  Ouida,  Str^kmore,  Vol.  I.  ch.  v.  p.  66.  1883  The  generally 

eouleurde  rwe  character  of  his  report :  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  54,  p.  803.  1886  The 
anthor...sees  most  things  couieur  de  me :  Atkenetum,  Sept.  19,  p.  361/3. 

conlis,  sb. :  Fr. :  very  strong  clear  broth.  Early  Anglicised 
as  cullis,  culice,  culise,  culUss,  colles. 

1048  a  sponful  of  odoriferous  wyne,  addyng  of  a  coullse  of  a  capon :  Tra- 
HKRON,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirw^.,  fol.  xjcxi  r^/2.  —  began  to  eate  a  coulis  of  a 
cJiydtyn :  ib.,  fol.  zdi  7*1%.  1816  about  two  ounces  of  lean  ham  to  a  quart  of 
coulis...a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  coulis  stock :  J.  Simpson,  Cookery,  p.  iz.  1840 
CtUtie  or  Coo/u.— The  giavy  or  juice  of  meat.  A  strong  consomme :  Bksgiom 
&  MiLLBR,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  41. 

^conllsse,  sb.:  Fr.:  Theair.:  side-scene,  space  between 
the  side-scenes. 

1640  but  they  display  exquisite  art  in  their  fiuhion,  and  would  surprise... the 
most  fastidious  critic  of  the  coutitses:  WarburtON,  Cresc.  &*  Cross,  Vol.  I. 
Pl  357  (t848X  1849  the  queens  to  whom  he  paid  his  homage  were  the  deities 
of  the  cotuisse :  A.  Rsach,  CL  Lorimer,  p.  32.  1804  took  leave  of  Phryne 

and  A^iasie  in  the  coulisses,  and  proposed  to  devote  himself  h«lceforth  to  his 
charming  young  wife :  Thackbray,  Nrwcomes,  VoL  1.  cb,  xxxi.  p.  355  (1879^ 
1860  a  beautiful  blonde,., whom  EtroU  had... left  the  coulisses  for  at  the  opera, 
bought  guinea  cups  of  tea  for  at  bazaars:  OuiOA,  Stratkmore,  VoL  1.  ch.  ti.  p.  38. 

couloir,  sb. :  Fr. :  channel,  passage,  steep  gulley,  strainer. 

1833  Half-as-hoor  brought  us  to  the  second  branch  or  outlet  of  the  great 
glacier,  that  is,  to  a  precipitous  channel,  or  couloir,  between  the  Mettenberg  and 
the  Wetterhom :  L.  Sihond,  Switeertand,  Vol.  i.  p^  953.  1871  Along  this 

couloir  stones  are  discharged  from  a  small  glacier :  Tvndall,  Forme  of  Water, 
1 30,  5  3J3. 

coulomb,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  C.  A.  de  Coulomb,  a  French  physicist, 
1736 — 1806 :  the  unit  of  (Quantity  in  measuring  current  elec- 
tricity ;  the  quantity  furnished  by  a  current  of  one  ampere 
in  one  second  (S.  P.  Thompson,  EUctr.  &•  Magn.).    [C.J 

country-dance:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  contredaiue. 

^coop,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  stroke,  a  hit,  a  piece  of  play  (in  any 
game),  a  stroke  of  policy,  a  trick,  a  stroke  of  luck. 

1830  Polignac  has  deceived  everybody,  and  put  such  words  into  the  King's 
mootb  that  nobody  could  expect  such  a  coufx  Grevilie  Memmrs,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xi 
p.  18  (1875).  1800  It  was  at  a  boarding-house  at  Lausanne,  that  Francis 

uaveiiog  made  what  he  called  the  lucky  ceuf  of  marrying  the  widow  Amory : 
Thackskay,  Pendennis,  VoL  1,  ch.  xxiL  p,  336  (1879).  1863  he  stood  to 

win  thirty  thousand  pounds  at  a  coup :  C.  Readb,  Hard  Cask,  VoL  i.  p,  330. 
1864  If  1  had  stuck  to  the  coup  you  taught  me  at  Van-jobn,  I  should  have  made 
ten  thousand  this  season  alone :  G,  A.  Sala,  Quite  Atone,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viL  p.  119, 
1883  They  were  beginning  to  be  well  known  as  enterprising  promoters  and 
skilful  opentoi*,  and  they  <mly  needed  a  great  couf  to  have  the  financial  world 
at  their  feet:  L.  Oliphant,  Attiora  Peto,  ch.  iv.  p.  51  (1884). 

coup  d'archet,  phr. :  Fr. :  stroke  of  the  bow  (of  a  stringed 
instrument),  movement  of  the  bow  across  a  string. 

1877  the  first  coup  d*arcket  announced  the  overture :  C.  Rbadb,  Woman 
HiUer,  ch.  iii.  p.  39  (1883). 

coup  d'6clat,^^r. :  Fr. :  stroke  of  brilliance,  a  glorious 
achievement,  a  flashy  success. 

1713  To  put  the  Watch  to  a  total  Rout,  and  mortify  some  of  those  inoffensive 
Militia,  is  reckon 'd  a  Couf  d*ictat\  S^tator,  No.  334,  Mar.  ta,  p.  470/a 
(MorleyX  1714  that  dreadful  couf  d'Iclat,  {  Which  has  afforded  thee  mudi 
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d  eclat  much  more  important  and  agreeaDle,  11  ne  could  sctue  ttie  Warsaw  palaver 
as  well :  Bowdich,  Mission  to  AsJumtee,  Ft.  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  133. 

coup  d'essai,  pAr. :  Fr. :  stroke  of  trial,  a  trial-piece,  a 
piece  of  work  serving  for  experiment  or  practice. 

1713  I  have  a  Design  this  Spring  to  make.„ai>d  have  already  begun  with 
a  Con*  d'essai  upon  the  Sleeves :  S/ectator,  No.  319,  Mar,  6,  p.  463/t  (MorleyX 
1748  Be  had  perused  my  play,  which  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  was  the  best  con/ 
d'essai  he  had  ever  seen :  Smoluitt,  Pod.  Sand.,  ch.  Ixiii.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  444 
(1817X  1787  The  Cupola  is  said  to  have  Men  his  con/  d'essai  before  he 

attempted  that  of  the  Duomo:  P.  Bbckpord,  Lett.fr.  Itat.j  VoL  1.  p.  137 
(1805X  1807  It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  for  an  unpractised  writer  to  be 

able,  for  his  coni  d'essai,  to  correct  a  historian  of  such  eminence  as  Mr.  Gibbon : 
£dsn.  Rev.,  VoL  9,  p.  30a  1881  but  this  conf  d'essai  was  sufficiently  am- 

bitious :  ii.,  VoL  s^,  p.  466.  184B  This  work  seems.. .to  be  a  respectable  con/ 
d'essai,  written  with  some  thought:  J.  W.  Ckokbk,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  1.  p.  6 
(t8S7)- 

«c«rap  d'etat,  fhr. :  Fr. :  stroke  of  state,  piece  of  high 
policy,  violent  political  measure ;  esp.  one  in  which  opposi- 
tion is  repressed  by  military  force. 

1646  Then  were  the  two  first  Con/t  d'ettat,  stroalca  of  State  that  he  made : 
HowsLL,  Lewie  Xlll.,  p.  157.        18W    Now,  see  a  con/  d'/lat  that  saves  all : 

S.D. 


Lord  Bbaconspibld,  Tancred,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  UL  ■^  363  (i88iX  1803   The 

Directory,  hitherto,  has  not  been  very  pacifically  inclined,  but  having  struck  what 
is  called  a  con/  d'iiat,  they  at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  obtaining  absolution 
from  the  discontented  by  giving  poux  to  France:  Tr.  Bonrrieneu's  Mem. 
N.  Bona/arte,  ch.  vl  p.  70.        '1877  Ecko,  Nov.  36.    (St.] 

•coup  d'oail, /Ar.:  Fr., 'stroke  of  eye' :  glance,  view  taken 
in  at  a  glance,  the  effect  produced  by  a  scene  at  the  first 
glance. 

1789  All  this  yon  have  at  one  coup  d'ceil  in  entering  the  garden,  which  is 
truly  great:  Gray,  Letters,  No.  xxL  Vol.  I.  p.  43  (1819X  1749  they  content 
themselves  with  the  first  con/  d'mt'.  Lord  Chestbrpibld,  Letters,  VoL  1. 
No.  14^, p. 363(1771).  1778  Nuneham  astonishedmewiththefirstiTM^^'av/of 
its  uglmess :  Hor,  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  v.  p.  48a  (1857X  1787  One  of 


the  most  pleasing  r/w/  d'ails  I  ever  remember  was  the  ball  at  court,  the  last  day 
of  the  carnival :  P.  Bbckpord,  Lett.fr.  Ital.,  Vol.  i.  p.  SsOSosX  1810  such 
beautiful  engravings  and  ingenious  charts  and  con/s  d  ceil  of^  information  :  Edin. 
Rev.,  VoL  17,  p.  169.  1818  The  first  coup  uceil  decided  the  hte  of  all  who 

a^p«red:  M.  Edceworth,  Patronage,  Vol.  11.  p.  ii5(i833X  1818  brings 

within  the  compass  of  a  coup  d'ceil  some  of  the  noblest  public  edifices  and  spacious 
streets  to  be  found  in  the  most  leading  cities  of  Europe:  Lady  Morgan,  Ft. 
lfacarM>,  VoL  I.  ch.  L  p.  46  (1810X  1834  The  ir«»<rf'<rjy  of  the  Louvre  is 

very  magnificent:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  59,  p.  73.  1839   The  entrance  to  the 

Black  S^...is  the  grandest  con/  d'irtt  on  the  Bosphorus :  Miss  Pardoe.  Beauties 
eftke  Bos/k.,  p.  84.  1848  The  con/  d'ceil  of  the  Bnissels  opera-nonse  did 

not  strike  Mrs.  CrDowd  as  being  so  fine  as  the  theatre  in  Fishamble  Street, 
Dublin :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxix.  p.  304  (1879).  1803  with 
that  con/  d'ail  which  seldom  deceived  him,  he  ordered  a  new  battery  to  be 
constructed :  Tr.  Bonrrienn^s  Mem.  If.  Bona/arte,  ch.  xiv.  p.  180.  1871  The 
con/  d'ceil  was  beautifijl,  as  the  camel  entered  the  enclosure  with  the  shaggy  head 
and  massive  paws  of  the  dead  lion  hanging  upon  one  flank :  Sir  S.  W.  Baker, 
Nile  Triintaries,  ch.  x.  p.  131  (1884).  *1876  it  was,  indeed,  a  charming  era/ 
d'eeil:  Times,  May  15.    [St.1 

coup  do  baguette,  phr. :  Fr. :  stroke  with  a  wand  or  light 
stick. 

1761  this  may  come  round  again,  like  a  con/  de  baguette,  when  one  least 
expects  It :  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  111.  p  457  (185]^.  1781  I  shall 

like  with  your  leave  to  print  your  alterations  bereaner,  for  I  think  them,  as  I 
said,  performed  by  a  eou/  de  baguette :  ib..  Vol.  viii.  pw  36  (i8s8X 

coup  do  bftton,  phr. :  Fr. :  stroke  with  a  stick  or  rod. 

1778  was  rewarded  fi>r  his  impudence  with  a  volley  cfeou/t  de  baton :  Hor. 
Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  507  (18S7X 

coup  de  bonheur,  phr. :  Fr. :  stroke  of  good  luck. 

I860  congresses  and  am/s  deionkeur:  Ovida,  Stratkntort,  VoL  I.  p.  ia8. 

coup  de  chapeau,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  touching  of  the  hat. 

1863    Agam  be  salutes  that  Udy  with  a  con/  de  cka/eau:  Thackbray, 
PksU/,  VoL  I.  ch.  xvL  p.  304  (1887X 

coup  de  front,  phr. :  Fr. :  blow  in  front 

1780    He  seems  as  if  he  wooM  take  you  by  a  cm/ i<rAvai<  and  jump  down 
your  throat :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Ceo.  Sehvyn  &•  Contem/.,  VoL  tv.  p.  397  (1883X 

•coup  de  giftce,  phr. :   Fr. :    stroke  of  grace,  stroke  of 
mercy,  finishing  stroke. 

1730    Yesterday  came  out  an  Arret  wch.  has  given  what  the  French  call  the 
Con/ de  Grace  to  the  Bank  Notes,  they  being  thereby  declaied  Null  at  the  end 


1731  The  Con/  de  Grace,  or  Heart-Blow,  as  it  is  caU'd,  not  being  given  'em, 
they  were  taken  alive  from  the  wheel :  Medley,  Tr,  Ko&en's  Cote  Good  Ho/e, 
Vol,  I,  p,  363,  bef,  1788  sweeping  out  of  the  Worid  the  Kingl^  the  Duke 

of  York,  both  together,  with  one  Con/  de  Grace  from  the  Mouth  of  afllunderbus, 
is  of  no  Concern  at  all  to  us :  R,  North,  Examen,  11,  v,  3,  p,  316  (1740)1  1766 
and  therefore  it  is  very  indifferent  to  me,  what  minister  shall  give  us  ttie  last  con/ 
de  grace:  Ixjrd  Chestbrpibld,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  cix.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11, 
y-  435  (1777X  .  .  1771  one  of  the  warriors,  stealing  behind  him,  gave  him  the 
con/  de  grace  with  a  hatchet :  Smollett,  Hum/k.  CI.,  p,  70/3  (1883X  1770 
I  imagine  she  will  escape  a  trial ;  but  Foote  has  given  her  the  con/  de  grace: 
Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  vi.  p,  353  (1857!  1894  the  Roniaiis„.gave 

the  con/  de  grace  to  their  militaijr  and  poUucal  power:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  40, 
p.  388.  INO  This  would  have  been  a  con/  de  grace  not  only  to  Robemierre's 
present  power  in  the  commune  but  probably  to  the  hopes  that  he  was  building  on 
It,  of  his  election  to  the  Conventkm:  J.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  vi.  p,  346 
(>8S7X  1840  the  >>ra/a<i^...advances  to  the  bull...plays  with  him  a  littlc.and 
then  prepares  for  the  con/  de  gr/Ue :  Ford,  Handbk.  S/ain,  Pt.  I,  p.  183. 
1803  [the  bear]  was  brought  to  bay,  and  received  the  con/ie.grace  from  a 
bayonet:  E,  K.  Kane,  ist  GrinneU Eji/ed.,  ch,  xvL  p.  ri8,  1871  In  a  short 
time  the  whole  party  arrived,  and,  as  Florian  had  wounded  the  animal,  his 
servant  Richam  considered  that  he  would  give  the  con/  de  grace :  Sir  S,  W. 
Baker,  Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  xiii  p.  334. 

coup  de  hasard,/Ar. :  Fr. :  lucky  chance,  the  risking  of  a 
stake. 

I860  dangerous  ceu/s  de  heuard  at  roulette:  Ovida,  Stratkmen,  VoL  1. 
ch.  xni,  p,  SOB. 

*coup  de  main, /Ar. ;  Fr.,  'stroke  of  hand':  a  sudden  and 
resolute  assault. 

1708  Con/  de  main  and  Manoeuvre  might  be  excusable  in  Marshal  Saxe  as 
he  was  in  the  service  of  France,  but  we  cannot  see  what  apology  can  be  made  for 
our  officers  lugging  them  in  by  head  and  shoulders :  Ann.  Reg.,  i.  Humble  Re- 
monstrance, S-e.,  p.  373/3.  1768  a  certain  impetuosity  which  makes  them 
fitter  for  a  con/  de  main :  Father  Charlevoix,  Acct.  Voy,  Canada,  p.  104. 
1773  As  if  an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more  than  a  military  eon/  de  main, 
where  a  brave  man  has  no  rules  to  follow,  but  the  dictates  of  his  courage :  Junius, 
Letters,  Vol.  I.  No.  iii.  p.  35.  1793  and  he  has  little  hope  unlessfrom  a  con/ 
de  main,  before  the  armies  of  the  enemy  are  collected :  Amer.  StaU  Pa/ers, 
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COUP  DE  MAITRE 


For.  ReUt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  aw  (1839).  1799  Uappean  more  like  a  line  of  match 

than  a  body  intended  for  a  c<w/  tU  maitiy  u  there  are  with  it  bullockt  and 
baggace  of  different  kinds:  Wbllington,  Duf.,  Vol.  i.  p.  >s  (1844X  180S 

Should  force  be  necessary,  Governor  Claiborne  and  General  Wilkinson  would 
have  to  decide  on  the  practicability  of  a  cvw/  lU  main^  without  waiting  for  re- 
inforcements :  Amtr.  SUU  Paftrt,  Vol.  ii.^- 57>  (183a).  181S  Passion 
always  conquers  art  at  a  amf  dt  main :  It.  Edgeworth,  Patronagt,  Vol.  11. 
p.  139  (1833).  1819  It  IS  only  when  the  conunander  of  the  whole  nation 
purposes  some  definite  expedition  or  coup-de-main  of  great  importance  and  short 
duration,  that  all  the  lesser  Schaichs  and  their  vassals  dose  in  round  bis  standard : 
T.  Hops,  Amait,  VoL  in.  ch.  viiL  p.  310  (i8so)l  1840  The  Koords  of 
Amadia  were  so  appalled  by  this  cfti/-dt-mia'M,thwX  it  was  supposed  they  would 
give  up  the  place  without  any  more  fighting :  Praskk,  KoordittaH^  ^c,  VoL  1. 
Let.  ih.  p.  70.  1844  The  idea  of  advancinK  upon  Gembloux,  and  of  capturing 
Brussels  Dy  a  con/  Jt  main :  W.  SlBORNB,  WatirUo,  VoL  I.  cb.  v.  p.  96. 

*conp  de  maltre,  phr. :  Ft.  :  master-piece. 

1718  I  have  made  a  cffu/  dt  maittv  upon  my  mother,  in  persuading  her  to 
pass  a  month  or  two  at  Stanton  Harcourt,  m  order  to  facilitate  my  joumies  to 
her:  Pope,  Wit.,  VoL  viii.  p.  323  (1873}.  bef.  1733  this  cout  at  Maittrt  of 
a  Dissolution :  R.  North,  Examtn,  i.  ii.  135,  p.  105  (1:^40).  1771  crown  me 
with  oak,  or  ivy. ..or  what  you  will,  and  acknowledge  tms  to  be  a  coup  dt  mattrt 
in  the  way  of  waggery:  Shol.lett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  107/3  (1883X 

conp  de  jfieA, phr.:  Fr.,  'stroke  of  foot':  a  kick,  a  step  in 
dancing. 

1797  the  art  of  commanding  those  resources  which  depend  upon  a  proper 
exertion  of  the  coup  dtpitd:  Encyc.  Brii.,  VoL  v.  p.  670/3. 

•conp  de  poiiig,/Ar.:  Fr.:  blow  with  the  fist 
*conp  de  soleil,  phr. :  Fr. :  sunstroke. 

1787  A  coup  dt  soltil  and  a  quarrel  with  his  amb)usadar...had  turned  the 
poor  fellow's  brain :  Beckporo,  Italy,  Vol.  11.  p.  88  (1834I).  1797  they  go 

with  their  heads  uncovered,  without  suffering  the  least  inconvenience,  either 
from  the  cold,  or  from  those  coups  dt  toltil,  which  in  Louisiana  are  so  often 
filial  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  climates :  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Amtriea,  p.  543/3. 
1818  a  coup  dt  toUil,  and  a  storm  at  sea,  which  he  afterwards  encountered! 
Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  si,  P.  137.  1848  A  cmtp  dt  toltil  gives  a  person  a  brain 

fever:  J.  S.  Mill,  Systtm  0/ Logic,  VoL  i.  p.  375(1856).  1847 jbe  sun's 

•  ■     ■  ■  .*■...        uiiliiv 


so  hot,  and  it  sUnes  so  on  your  bald  head...you1l1iave  sl  coup  dt  toltil*.  Barmam, 
Ingoldt.  Ltf.,  p.  481  (1865X  1871  Bacheet  had  a  slight  cot^  dt  toltil: 

Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nilt  Trttularitt,  ch.  xxiL  p.  374. 

conp  de  t6te,/Ar. :  Fr.,  'stroke  of  the  head':  a  piece  of 

inspiration,  an  extremely  hazardous  action. 

1888  KcoupdtUttaa  thepart  of  Russia  is  possible,  of  coune;  but  it  is  not 
probable:  Standard,  Dec  39,  p.  5. 

*COnp  de  thMtre,  phr. :  Fr. :  theatrical  hit,  piece  of  clap- 
trap, production  of  a  sensational  effect. 

1747  this  coup  dt  thiatrt  procured  Knight  his  Irish  coranet :  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Lttttrt,  VoL  It.  p.  89  (1857X,  1787  They  must  have  scenes,  and  a  coup  dt 

thtatrt,  and  ranting  and  raving:  M.  Edgsworth,  Ltonora,  p.  33  (1833).  1813 
and  by  a  striking  coup  dt  iheatrt,  Emilie  and  her  mother  discover... that  their 
deliverer  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Somers:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  ao,  p.  11a.  1845  PRlny 
coupt  de  thMin,  an  occasional  expk>sion  of  musketry  and  blue  lights :  Ford, 
HanMk.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  333.  1884  Let  us  disdain  surprises  and  coupt.dt- 

thiAtrt  for  once ;  Thackeray,  Newcomts,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxi  p.  363  (1879). 

''conp  de  vent,  phr. :  Ft.,  'stroke  of  wind' :  a  gale 

18S9  Good-bye  I  Oh,  what  a  coup.dfVtnt:  Lord  Bbacomspiblo,  Young 
Dukt,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xL  p.  39(i88iX 

conp  de  'rin,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  sip  of  wine. 

1779  and  after  a  few  caupt  it  vin,  their  tongues  tun  very  Gut:  J.  Aoahs, 
»'.(«.,VoLlii.p.i96(t85tX 

conp  nuuuin^,  phr. :  Fr. :  an  abortive  stroke,  a  miss,  a 
fulure. 

1838  You  meaned  well;  but  it  was  a  coup-manful,  a  missing  of  the  maik, 
and  that,  too,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  by  overshooting:  In  W.  Cobbett's  Sural 
Ride;  Vol.  11.  p.  199  (1885). 

coupe:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  or  Flem.    See  cope. 

'*COnp^  ib. :  Fr. :  a  four-wheeled  close  carriage,  with  a 
seat  inside  for  one  person ;  the  front  part  of  a  foreign  dili- 
gence or  omnibus ;  a  smajl  compartment  at  the  end  of  a 
railway  carriage  with  only  one  range  of  seats,  and  windows 
facing  them. 

1884  he  miist...pUoe  himself  in  the  front  eoHp4  beside  the  conducttur:  Edin. 
Rtv.,  VoL  «a,  p.  375.  188T  At  six,  then,  I  stepped  punctually  into  mjcoupi, 
and  gave  Cnarles  the  necessary  number  and  street:  ).  F.  Cooper,  Eur^, 
Vol.  II.  p.  103.  1863   the  coup<  of  an  Ems  omnibus :  Carlvls,  in  J.  A. 

Frottde's  Li/t,  VoL  11.  p.  104  (1884).  1864  having  the  coupi  to  ouradves, 

made  a  very  comfortable  journey  to  Paris ;  Thackeray,  Nttucomts,  VoL  1. 
ch.  xxii.  p.  aj9  (i87aX  1884  He  had  taken  a  place  for  her  in  the  axift  of  the 
diligence  to  Pans:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Alont,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xL  p.  173.  1888 

Come  Keith,  you  and  I  will  go  together  this  time  for  a  change,  and  send  Bob  and 
Stella  in  the  other  coupt:  L.  Ouphant,  Altiora  Ptto,  ch.  liL  p.  50  (1884X 

conpe  de  gorge,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  cutting  of  the  throat 

abc  1090  ay,  there  it  goes;  I  But  if  I  get  him,  caupt  itgtrgttat  that:  Mar. 
LOWS,  ytw  o/lialu,  iv.  Wk*.,  p.  170/3  (Dyce). 


couscousou 

conp^,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  forward  movement  on  one  foot  in 
dancing. 

1788  Chahbbrs,  CycU 

conpe-jarret,  sb. :  Fr.,  'cut  hamstring':  ruffian, cut-throat 

1833 — 8  Let  him  assemble  my  gladiators,  as  thou  dost  most  wittily  term  my 
conpjarrtts:  Scott,  Prv.  Peak,  ch.  xliv.  p.  498  (1886). 

coupled,  coupolo :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  enpola. 

•conpon,  sb. :  Fr.,  'a  piece  cut  off :  one  of  a  set  of  dividend 
warrants  attached  to  a  bond ;  one  of  a  set  of  tickets  issued 
together,  and  used  one  by  onef  The  Old  Fr.  form  colpon, 
and  the  Anglo-Fr.  colpoun,  were  early  Anglicised  as  colpon 
(Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Prol.,  679),  culpown,=' pitct  cut  off. 

1868    C.  Readb,  Hard  Ctuk,  VoL  i.  p.  338.  1886   sink  among  the 

ordinary  herd,  who  are  deep  in  business  before  we've  had  our  coffee,  and  trade 
m  their  coupons  before  we've  thought  of  our  valets  :  Ouida,  Stratkmtrt,  VoL  I. 
ch.viii.  p.  I3Q.  1879  Neither  could  any  amount  of  coupons  fill  you  with 

delight  like  that  small  scrap  of  a  Bellini  by  which  you  hope  va  fairt  fortune', 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Within  the  Prtcinett,  ch.  xix.  p.  191. 

conrant,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  part.  <'/>«nw»/,='running'.  See 
quotation. 

1601  ilie  cords  and  strings  (of  a  net]  called  courants :  Holland,  Tr.  Pli*. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  19,  ch.  1,  VoL  11.  p.  3. 

eonrante,  corant(e),  conaat,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  couratUe: 
a  coranto  (jj.  v.). 

I.    a  lively  dance,  originated  in  France. 


1686  And  the  Voltes,  courantes,  and  vyolent  daunses:  Sir  Edw.  Hoby, 

lUt.  Disc.  0/  Truth,  ch.  xi.  p.  39.         1697  Like  vnto  this  (but  more  light)  be 

the  voltes  and  courantes  which  being  both  of  a  measure,  ar  notwithstanaing 


daunced  after  sundrie  fashions,  the  voltt  rising  and  leamng,  the  cturanU  tn- 
utsiiig  and  tunning :  Th.  Morlsv,  Mut.,  p.  181.  1671  In  good  &ith  it  is  a 

very  merry  and  luscious  Coiant :  Shaowell,  Humorists,  iii.  p.  33. 

2.    a  journal,  a  gazette,  a  notice  published  in  a  gazette. 

1634  a  Connte  was  granted  against  Master  Deputy  Farrar,  and...othei*... 
to  plead  their  causes  before  [the  Pnuy  Councell):  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,f.  fax 
(iMA       1636—6  For  news,  I  can  hear  no  more  foreign  than  the  last  Corante 


affonied  you :  I.  Mead,  in  Court  &•  Timet  0/  Chat.  /.,  Vol.  l  p.  83  (1848X 
1633  All  the  Lords  |  Haue  him  in  that  esteeme,  for  his  relations,  |  Corrant's, 
Avises,  Concspondcnoes:  B.  Jonson,  Afaen.  Lady,  L  7,  p.  18  (1640X 

couranto:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  coranto. 
courbash:  Arab.    See  kurbatch. 
conrbette,  sb. :  Fr. :  cnrvet  (?.  v.). 

1833—8  spurted  Blade  Hastings,  checking  him  at  the  same  time^  so  that  the 
horse  made  a  oourbette,  and  brought  the  fiill  weight  of  his  cheat  against  the 
counter  of  the  other:  Scott,  Ptv.  Ptah,  ch.  viL  p.  91  (1886). 

courie:  Anglo-Ind.    Seecovxy. 

♦courier,  sb.:  qitasi-Fr.  See  avant-conrier.  The  Fr. 
coureur  was  early  Anglicised  as  corrour,  currour,  curreur. 

courou :  Anglo-Ind.    Seecrore. 

conn  de  ventre, /Ar. :  Fr. :  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

1766  I  hope  it  is  only  March's  indigestion  occasions  your  court  de  vtutrt  in 
your  second :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Cto.  Stltuyn  &»  Conttmp.,  VoL  11.  p.  60  (1889). 

course:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cobs'. 

court  de  gard:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  corps  de  garde. 

courtepy.    SetpeA-jaciet 

conrtesan  [si  -  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  courtt'satu,  or  Sp.  cor- 
tesana :  a  lady  of  the  court,  a  prostitute. 

1649  as  well  the  courtisanes  as  the  married  women :  W.  Thomas,  Hiti. 
ItaL,  foL  6  po.  1679  he  loued...a  rich  curtisan :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 

p.  465  (1613).    —  after  she  fell  to  curtisan  trade :  ii.,  p.  893.  1690  III  cull 

thee  out  the  fairest  courtezans:  Marlowe,  Faustus  (1604X  p.  87/3  (DyceX 
1098  the  ytnetian  cortttant:  B.  Jonson,  Sv.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  it  s,  Wks., 
p.  37  (1616).  1600  the  most  cunning  curtisan  of  Vtnict :  —  Volp.,  iii.  5, 

wks.,  p.  484.  1641  Taiiiar...sate  in  the  common  road  drest  like  a  courtezan: 
Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  VoL  l  p.  171  (1806).  1643  a  wanton  Courtitane: 
Howell,  /nstr.  For.  Trav..  p.  17  (1869).  1661   The  Corinthian,  u  a 

Columns,  lasciviously  decked  like  a  Curtezan:  Rtlif.  Wotton.,  p.  313  (1654X 
1689  the  most  beautiful  courtesan  or  prostitute  of  them  all :  Evelyn,  Corrtsp., 
Vol.  III.  p.  396  (1873).  1776   that  his  mistress  Aristagora,  a  courtezan  of 

Coiinth,  might  enjo]r  the  Spectacle:  R.  Chandler,  Trasi.  Grttct,  p.  loa. 
1816  An  anecdote  is  preserved  of  Praxiteles  and  the  courtesan  Fhryne: 
J.  Dallaway,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  114. 

conscoiu((m),  cn8cn8(u),  sb. :  name  of  a  Barbary  and  West 
African  dish,  consisting  of  wheat  or  other  grain  and  meat 
with  the  bark  of  the  baobab  {q.  v.),  dressed  in  oil  or  water. 
For  possible  deriv.  see  cnacns. 

1600  in  winter  they  bane  sodden  flesh,  together  with  a  kinde  of  meate  called 
Cuscusu:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Ltds  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  143.  1T04    Their  Fare  is 

generally  Brtad  and  Milh,  and  Cus  ha.  stu  [sic,  Ed.  1731  Custa  stu],  which 
u  made  of  Meal  and  Watet:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Moham.,  p.  35.  1788  their 
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comraim  Food  is  call'd  Cooscoosh,  being  Com  beaten  in  a  Wooden  Mortar,  and 
s^ted  thro'  a  fine  Basket  till  it  Is  about  as  fine  as  coarse  Flower:  F.  MoORB, 
Trttv.  AJr,y  p.  109.  1769  They  sat  cross-legged  on  the  sand,  rotiod  a  large 
wooden  bowl  of  e^mscous;  Tr.  Adanum's  V^y.  Stuegaly  &*c,^  Pinkerton,  VoL 
XVI.  p.  6ia  (1814)1  1797  For  dinner,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the  peasant, 
their  (Moors]dish  is  universally  eoncoosoc'.  Etuyc.  Brit.^  s.v.  Marocco,p.  351/x. 
1880  the  never  chansing  dish  of  Cmcohscu:  £.  Blaquiere,  Tr.  Sig^.  Pananti^ 
p.  4^  (aikd  Ed.X  —  The  celebrated  cuscousu  is  prepared  by  putting  a  quantity 
of  nee... in  a  perforated  vase,  &c  :  ib,^  p.  3x8. 

COHSsiliet,  sb. :  Fr.,  'small  cushion' :  the  rolled  part  of  an 
Ionic  column  below  the  abacas. 

*coilt6  que  cotite,  phr, :  Fr. :  cost  what  it  cost,  at  all 
costs,  come  what  may.     Often  wrongly  written  coUte  qui 

1710  I  conM  heartily  wish  ^  Caminon  might  be  come  back  to  y«  coast  of 
Britanny,  before  your  Maj*7  sail'd,  which  he  will  attempt  amU  qtiil  couU\ 
LoxD  EoLiNGBROKB,  Ltt,^  in  p.  M.  Thornton's  Stmari  Dynasty^  ^^- ''  P'  397 
(1800X  bef.  174i4  Knew  what  was  handsome,  and  would  do'^  |  On  just  oc- 
casion, couU  quiceuU\  FoPK,  Imit.  Hor,^  Sat.  vt.  164.  1766  to  try  a  nume- 
rous invasion... ca«/r  qui  coute:  Hor.  Walpole,  Ltttm^  Vol.  11.  p.  5io(i8s7X 
1788  the  result  of  these  thoughts  was  a  resolution  that  I  would  write  to  you  i^ 
the  post  to  night,  coutt  qui  ctmUi  In  W.  Roberts'  Mttn.  Hannah  jVfprv,  Vol.  I. 

&S35  (1835X  1881  Their  object  is  not  so  much  to  buy  an  article  at 

e  (owest  pflice,  as  to  get  it  coutt  qui  coutt:  Edin.  Rtv.^  Vol.  5a,  p  317. 
18tt  I  determined,  coutt  qui  coutt^  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  friend  Madame  Crau- 
lutl:  Lady  Blbssincton,  Idler  in  Franct.  Vol.  11.  p.  i^  1866  if  I  do  not 
hear  within  four  dan  that  the  stores  are  fairly  on  their  way,  coAtt  qui  cotUe, 
I  will  b«  off  to  the  lover  bay:  £.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Explor,^  VoL  1.  ch.  ncxii. 
p.  436.  1868  All  die  mother  was  in  arms  to  secure  her  daughter's  happiness 
ooOte  qiw  coflte:  C.  Reads,  Httrd  Cask,  Vol.  i.  p.  173.  1888  For  coUtt 

out  coit4,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  this  threat,  that  if  he  failed  to  win 
Itella,  he  would  fall  ba(£  upon  me,  I  was  determined  never  to  let  that  dear  noble 
jrl  iul  a  victim  to  so  unscrupulous  an  adventurer:  L.  Ouphant,  AlH&ra  PttCf 
jcp.  188(1884). 
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caolbwa, phr.:  Fr. :  knife,  short  sword,  dagger. 

1677  There  is  Bkewise  found  with  one  of  the  penoiu  in  custody,  a  unall 
CoQcnu  walking  Sword:  Lend,  Cm*.,  No.  mcxcviii.  4.  1748  dnwing  a  large 
oonteau  from  his  side>poclcet,  threatened  to  rip  up  the  helly  of  the  first  man  that 
should  approach  him:  Shollbtt,  Rod.  Rmd.,  ch.  xxix.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  191 
(1817X 

*C(mt6aaclecha8Se,/jir.:  Fr.:  hunting-knife. 

1816  with  his  ctmitam  dt  tkatu  bjr  his  side:  Mas.  Opib,  New  Tola,  Vol.  11. 
p.  a47.  18M  without  any  aims  except  a  ccuUau  dt  duuu:  Scott,  Rtd- 

gaamiUt,  ch.  xxiit  p.  41a  (18M).  18S7  There  was  besides  a  hanger,  or 

etuitam  dt  ckattt,  the  weapon  with  which  most  murders  in  this  part  of  the 
wuuy  are  committed:  C.  MacFarlanb,  Banditti  &•  RMtrt,  p.  154. 
*1877  These  daners  are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  couteoM  at  duutt; 
Timtt,  Feb.  17.    [St.) 

couteval:  Anglo-Ind.    SeecotwaL 
*contnridre,  sb.fim. :  Fr. :  dressmaker. 

1818  That  enchanting  ctHturOrt,  Madame  ut  Rot:  T.  Moors,  Ftidgt 
Pamth,  p.  lu.  1813  actresses,  couturiires,  opera.dancers:  Thackekav, 
FilM-Siodle  Pa*trt,  Miscellanies,  p.  10.  *1876  Echo,  Aug.  30,  Article  oh 

FaJuom.    tSL] 

convade,  sb.:  Fr.,  lit.  'a  brooding',  'a  hatching':  a  term 
applied  to  the  custom  which  prevails  here  and  there  of  the 
husband  lying-in  when  his  wife  has  given  birth  to  a  child. 

1880  The  tracing  of  kinship  through  females  does  not  necessarily  preclude 
the  acknowledgment  of  relationship  with  the  father.  It  is  some  oonsideration 
of  ibis  kind  wmch  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  curious  custom  of  the  couvade : 
AHUiunm,  June  sa,  p.  79s/a. 

COUTre-f en,  .r^. :  Fr., 'cover-fire':  curfew. 

16SS  I  pray  let  no  covurtm-/tM  Bell  have  power  here  after  to  rake  up,  and 
dkoak  with  the  ashes  of  oblivion,  that  cleer  flame  wherwith  our  afiections  did  use 
to  sparkle:  Howkll,  Lttl.,  ill.  zxxiv.  p.  iij  (1645).  1684—6  He  that  thus 
laketh  up  his  fire  overnight  shall  find  fire  in  the  morning.  Christian  couvre-feu: 
J.  Tkai-p,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  Vol.  rr.  p.  609/a  (1867). 

[The  form  couvrez  is  2nd  pers.  pL  imperat.] 

coUTre-pied,  sb. :  Fr.,  'cover-foot' :  a  coverlet  or  rug  for 
the  feet 

1818  will  you  just  inquire  Ibr  a  couvre-pied,  that  is  lying  loose  somewhere  in 
die  carriage!  Lasv  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  Vol.  II.  ch.  iii.  p.  154  (iSig). 
1879  Her  dreu  was  carefully  drawn  over  her  feet...and  a  wadded  comrt-fita... 
laid  over  them :  Mrs.  Ouphant,  U^itUn  tht  Pncinett,  ch.  xli.  p.  413. 

couzel-basha(w):  Pers.    See  knzzilbash. 

COTado,  sb. :  Port :  a  cubit,  an  obsolete  Portuguese  cloth 
measure,  equal  to  from  26^  to  27^  English  inches.  Formerly 
often  written  cavedo,  cavido,  cabtdo  (see  cavedo). 

cowdie :  Maori.    See  kaiurie. 

cowle:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.    See  canl. 

cowpan:  Achin.    See  copang. 


*cowi7,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  kauri  {kau^t),  ultimately 
fr.  Skt.  kaparda:  a  small  white  shell  (Cypraea  moneta)  used 
as  a  coin  on  the  coasts  of  S.  Asia  and  Africa.  Also,  attrib. 
as  in  cowry-shell. 

1662  They  also  make  use  of  Almonds,  whereof  thirty  six  make  a  Ptyu,  as 
also  of  certain  Shells,  which  they  call  Kaurtts,  and  are  gathered  on  the  Sea- 
side, eighty  whereof  amount  to  a  Pejru :  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  MandtitiO,  Bk.  i.  p.  68 
(1669X  1672  Cowreys,  like  sea-shells,  come  from  Siam,  and  the  Philippine 

Islands :  Frvir,  E.  India,  86  (1698).    [Yuie]  16M  Duties  charged...upon 

all  Amber  Beads,  Amber  rough...and  all  Cowries:  Stat.  4  lyili.  &>  Mary,  ch.  v. 
f  7  (Ruffhead).  1737  Baiiator*  in  Orita  near  BtnkoA  in  which  Countries 

Couries  pass  for  Money  from  2500  to  3000  for  a  Rupee,  or  half  a  Crown  Snt^iijAt 
A.  Hamilton,  Eojt  India,  i.  349.  [Vule]  1797  The  exports  from  Bengal 
to  Europe  consist  of  musk,  gum-lac,  nicanigua  wood,  pepper,  cowries,  and  some 
other  articles  of  less  importance:  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  171/1.  18M  He... 
told  me  that,  if  I  would  send  some  cowries  it  was  probable  we  might  get  a  little 
grain :  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Atiatic  Rts.,  vii.  63.  1810  wishing  to  relieve  a 

white  man  in  distress,  had  sent  me  five  thousand  kowries,  to  enable  me  to  purchase 
provisions  in  the  course  of  my  journey:  Mungo  Park,  Tnxv.,  Pmkerton, 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  84s  (1814).  1840  courie- shells  are  added  according  to  the  wearer's 
fancy:  Fra.S8R,  Koordiitan,  A-c,  Vol.  L  Let.  xv.  p.  368.  1866  The  English- 
man is  finished  like  a  cowry  or  a  murex;  Embrson,  Engi.  Traits,  vL  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  so(Bohn,  1866).  1871  ornamented  with  cowrie-ihells:  Sir  S.  W. 
Bakbr,  Nile  Triiutariee,  ch.  v.  p.  75. 

cowzel-bash:  Pers.    See  kozzilbash. 
coyang,  coyoimg,  sb. :  Jav.    See  quotations. 

163S  I  offered  fine  Dollers  the  Coyoimg  more  then  the  Duftk  paid :  Purchas, 
Pitgritia,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  199.  1662  two  thousand  Coyangt  of  Rice,  five 

Coyange  making  four  Leettt,  or  eight  Tuns,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  Thaiu  the 
Coyang:  J.  Daviis,  Tr.  Mandtlile,  Bk.  II.  p.  io6(s669X 

coygnye:  Ir.    Seecoignye. 

coyote,  sb. :  Sp.  fr.  Mex.  coyotl:  the  American  jackal, 
which  tunnels  into  the  side  of  a  hill  for  its  burrow.  Cor- 
rupted in  Amer.  Sp.  to  cayote  (Sp.  name  of  the  American 
gourd). 

18..  the  quick,  sharp  yelp  of  a  eeyott  on  the  plain  below:  Brbt  Hartb, 
Story  of  a  Mmt,  ch.  ii.  Wits.,  Vol.  v.  p.  10  (iS8i)..  .1884  His  do|s,  big. 


slouching,  light-coloured  animals,  are  evidently  related  to  the  coyote;  F.  Boyle, 
Bordertand,  a.  363.  1886  we  spied  a  coyote  (prairie-wolO  slinking  fiirtively 
away :  CornAiU  Mag.,  No.  39,  N.  S.,  p.  996. 


cozbaugue,  cozbeg,  coz:  Pers.    See  kasbeke. 
*craal:  S.  Afr.  Du.    See  kraaL 
crab:  Eng.  fr.  S.  Amer.    See  carapa. 
crabat,  crabbat:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  cravat. 

crackling,  sb.:    Du.  krakeling:   a  cracknel,  a  kind  of 

biscuit. 

1008  a  great  silver  or  guilt  vessel!  full  of  bread  baked  like  cracklinges:  Tr. 
7.  Van  Lieudutetet  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  i.  p.  198. 

Oracovleiuie,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  kind  of  dance,  named  from 
Cracow,  a  town  of  Poland. 

18M  He  could  dance  a  Tarantalla  like  a  Lazzarone,  and  execute  a  Cracovi- 
enne  with  all  the  mincing  graces  of  a  ballet  heroine:  Lord  Bbaconsfibld, 
Coningtby,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xL  p.  230(1881)1 

cracowe,  sb. :  a  kind  of  shoe  with  a  very  long  point  at  the 
toe,  named  from  Cracow,  a  town  of  Poland,  where  the  fashion 
originated. 

abt.  1880  crakowis:  Rel.  Anti^.,  p.  4r.  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1846  The 
spreading  dark  cuff  of  the  sleeve  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  age,  as  are  also  the 
enormously  long  toes,  which  became  so  fashionable,  and  were  termed  cracJkowes ; 
being  so  named,  says  Mr.  Planch^,  from  the  city  of  Cracow;  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
Costume  in  Ei^.,  p.  139. 

cral,  sb. :  Sclav. :  king,  title  of  the  princes  of  Servia  and 
of  other  Sclavonic  states. 

1614  In  Slanonifme  Cral,  and,  the  Queen,  Cralna,  which  the  Polonians 
call  Crol,  and  Crolna :  SuLDBN,  Tit.  Hon.,  Pt  i.  p.  45.  1788  The  Cral,  or 
despot  of  the  Servians,  received  him  with  generous  hospitality :  Gibbon,  Decl. 
&*  Pall,  Vol.  XI.  p.  378  (1813).  1819  to  come  and  spy  disguised  in  our  own 
dress  the  nakedness  of  our  land ;  in  order  that  their  Cials  may  know  how  to 
conquer  it:  T.  Hops,  Anatt.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  vi.  p.  118  (t8aoX  1830  they  were 
governed  b]r  an  hereditary  monarch,  under  the  title  of  Qnl,  a  Sclavonic  word 
signifying  king:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tratr.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  p.  6. 

cramb^  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kpafi^i},^ 'cabbage';  bis  cocta, 
Lat,  'twice  cooked';  recocta,  Lat,  'cooked  again';  bis 
posltnm,  an  error  for  Lat.  bis  posita,  'twice  served'.  Re- 
cooked  cabbage  sugg'ested  to  the  Romans  insipid,  nauseous 
repetition,  a  twice-told  tale.  Cf.  Juv.,  7,  154,  crambe  re- 
petita. 

bef.  1070  I  marvel  that  you,  so  fine  a  feeder,  will  fall  to  your  ciwnbe :  Calf- 
hill,  Wkt.,  p.  320  (i&f6).  [Davies]  1S7B  but  they  do  so  htmte  a  letter  to 
death,  that  they  make  it  Crambi,  and  Crambe  bis  positum  mors  est  [*is  death']: 
therefore  Ne  truid  nimis :  G.  Gaskoigne,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  ^  Poesy, 
VoL  II.  p.  13  (i8isX  160S  so  to  obtrude  them  the  second  time,  like  twice 
sodden  Crambe  is  at  tedious  and  irkesome:  C.  Heydon,  Def.  yndic.  Astrol., 

37—2 
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p.  317.  1611  ObjectiiiK  that  this  it  Cramit  tit  acta  as  it  is  io  the  Pro- 

verbe;  T.  Corvat,  Cruditut,  sig.  b  8  ^(lyfSi.  —  Coryat's  Crambe,  or  his 
Colworte  twtM  sodden,  and  now  serued  in  with  other  Macaronicke  dishes,  as 
the  second  Course  to  his  Crudities:  — Title.  1643  I. ..say,  there  is  no  hap- 
piness under.. .the  Sun ;  nor  AayCrambe  in  that  repeated  verity  and  burthen  of  all 
the  Wisdom  of  Salomon:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  Pt.  11.  i  xiv.  p.  45  (1686). 
1668  narratiDg  crambe  verities  and  questions  over-<^uaeried :  —  Garden  ofCyr., 
ch.  5,  p.  SI.  1669  No  repeated  Crambes  ofChnst's  discipline,  of  Elders  and 
Eldersnips...no  eoKine  was  capable  to  buoy  up  Presbytery:  Gaudbn,  Tears  of 
Church,  p.  17.  (Daviesl  1669  the  rest  (of  his  Comedies]  are  but  a  Cramt* 
tit  cxta:  Drvdbn,  MKh-Aitrol.,  Pref.,  Wks,,  Vol.  1.  sig.  Nn  i  r»  (1701X 
bef.  1738  There  is  the  Crambe  of  the  Faction :  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  684 
(1740X  1760  The  town  are  reading  the  ICing  of  Prussia's  poetry  {JLe  Philo- 
sofiu  tarn  Sfuci),  and  I  have  done  like  the  town. ..it  is  all  the  scum  of  Voltaire 
and  Lord  Bolbgbroke,  the  crambe  recocu  of  our  worst  free-thinkers,  tossed  up 
in  German-French  rhyme:  Gray,  Wis.,  Vol.  I.  p.  38a  (1814).  _  1806  anti, 
while  you  execrate  the  very  name  of  a  hound,  being  gorged  with  the  crambe 
recocta  of  one  fox-chase  after  another :  Berksforo,  Muerus,  Vol.  I.  p.  159 
(Stb  Kd.).  1830  There  was  a  disadvantage,  notwithstanding,  in  treading 

this  Bottler  district,  for  it  had  been  already  ransacked  by  the  author  himself  as 
well  as  others;  and  unless  presented  under  a  new  light,  was  likely  to  afford 
ground  to  the  objection  oiCramht  Us  cocia :  Scott,  Monastery,  Wks.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  389/1  (1867). 

crambo,  crambe,  sb. :  origin  unknown :  a  game  in  which 
one  person  names  a  word  to  which  another  has  to  find 
rhymes,  or  which  he  has  to  introduce  as  the  last  word  of 
a  verse  of  a  rhymed  couplet ;  hence,  a  rhyme. 

1616  F.  louU,  emte,  faule,  trmle,  ieuU.  P.  Cramie,  another  of  the 
DimWs  games  I  B.  Jonsoh,  Dn.  is  an  Ass,  v.  8,  Wks.,  Vol.  il  p.  169 
(1631—40)1  1630  Where  every  jovial  tinker,  for  his  chink,  |  May  cry.  Mine 
host,  to  crambe !  Give  us  drink;  \  And  do  not  slink,  tut  skink,  or  else  you 
stink:  —  New  Im,  i.  i,  Wks.,  p.  409/j  (t86o).  1670  Such  as  your  Ears  with 
Love,  and  Honour  feast,  |  And  jplay  at  Cramio  for  three  hours  at  least :  Shad- 
WBLL,  SuU.  Letters,  Prol.,  sig.  B  i  V.  1711  a  Game  of  Crambo.    I  heard 

several  Donblt  Rhymes  as  I  passed :  S^tator,  No.  63,  May  is,  p.  104/a  (MorleyX 
1713  who  can  play  at  Crambo,  or  cap  Verses:  s3..  No.  504,  Oct.  8,  p.  718/t. 
bef.  1746  So  Maevius...His  similes  in  order  set  ]  And  every  crambo  he  could 
get;  SwlPT.    [L.]  1816  his  court  around  him  resounded  with  such  crambo 

scraps  of  verse  as  these:  Scott,  G»iy  Manuering,  cb.  xxxvi.  p.  311  (i85>X 

cramoisay,  cramoisy:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  crimBOn. 

*cr&iiiiun, //. cr&niau  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kpaviov.  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  the  skuU.  Occasionally  Anglicised  in  i6, 
17  ca  as  cratuy,  cranie,  crany. 

1636  Of  a  wounde  in  the  heed  ihroughe  cnttynge  with  brekynge  of  Craney 
without  losynge  of  substaunce  to  the  innermoost  couerynge  or  superfidoo  ouer 
the  btayne  thraughe  perced :  Tr.  yerem*  o/BrusuwicKs  Surgery,  sig.  C  iij  rolt. 
1643  the  bone  named  Cranium,  or  the  fyrst  table  of  bones  of  the  heade: 
Traheron,  Tr.  Virds  Chirurg.,  fol.  iii  V/i.  1668  The  Cranium  it  ioyned 

together  in  fiue  and  thvrtye  dayes :  T.  Gal.b,  Bnckirid.,  fol.  49  r*.  1699 

Twe  the  Mosse  of  deade  mans  Crxmium,  or  scull :  A.  M.,  Tr.  GahtUuutr's  Bk. 
Physiikt,  p.  67/x.  1646  he  affirms  it  was  rather  the  forehead  bone  petrified, 

than  a  stone  with  the  crany...  Toads,  whose  cranies  or  sculls  in  time  grew  hard,  and 
ahnost  of  a  stony  sabstance :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xiii.  p.  109 
(1686X  1670    A  piece  of  St.  yohn  Ba/tisfi  Cranium:  R.  Lassbls,  yoy. 

/tal.,  Pt,  II.  p.  338  (1698).  1691  the  cause  of  baldness  in  men  is  the  dryness 

of  the  Brain,  and  its  utrinking  from  the  Cranium  or  Skull :  J.  Ray,  Creation, 
Pt.  II.  p.  a5s  (1701X  bef.  1738  This  Fancy.. .came  into  the  Author's  Cranium, 
because...:  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  iv.  144,  p.  308  (1740).  1866  Not  a  bear's 
paw,  or  an  Esquimaux  cranium.. .can  leave  your  hands  for  a  moment  without  their 
making  a  rush  at  it :  E.  R.  Kane,  Arctic  Explor..  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  64.  1864 
What  spun-glass  or  floss  silk  wigs  had  been  smoothed  over  the  crania  of  ruddy 
double-ch'inned  coachmen:  G.  K.  Sala,  Quilt  Alone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iL  p^  16.  1886 
Prof.  Flower  pointed  out  the  ivsembUnce...to  that  of  the  Neanderthal  crania : 
Athemeum,  June  5,  p.  751/1. 

craiuiog(e),  sb. :  Ir. :  a  lake-dwelling,  remains  of  which 
places  of  refuge  have  been  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

1868  Not  unfrequently  the  ciannoge  was  erected  on  a  hill  within  the  lake ; 
A.  HuMB,  Anc.  Meols,  p.  367.  .  1883  R.  Muhro,  Ancient  Scottish  Lake 
Dwellings  or  Cranuegs,  'Title, 

cranny,  crany,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  karanf:  a  native 
or  half-caste  clerk  who  wrote  English  (in  Bengal) ;  perhaps 
also  a  'writer'  in  the  old  Indian  Civil  Service. 

1798  At  an  encouragement  therefore  to  my  brother  crannies,  I  will  offer  an 
instance  or  two,  which  are  remembered  as  good  Company's  jokes :  H.  Boyd, 
Ind.  Oisenier,  4a.     [Vule]  1834    The  Crany  will  write  your  evidence : 

Baboo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xvii.  p.  3x1.  1873  The  clerk,  or  keranm^,  in  his  leisure 

hours  retains  the  costume  of  Europe ;  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  vi. 
P-  »35- 

craatascs,  sb.:  Gael.  creantarigA,='ctoss  of  shame':  a 
fiery  cross  by  which  in  former  times  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  were  summoned  to  arms. 

crants,  sb. :  Old  Du.  krants :  a  garland,  a  wreath.  Per- 
haps the  nautical  crance  [C],  the  iron  head-piece  of  a  boom 
through  which  the  jib-boom  passes,  is  the  same  word. 

bef.  1698  The  filthy  queane  wears  a  ctaunce,  and  is  a  Frenchwoman  forsooth : 
Grbenb,  V*tt.  Courtier,  in  HarL  Misc.,  v.  419.    [Davies]  1604  Vet  here 

she  is  allow  d  her  virgin  ciants :  Shaks.,  Ham.,  v.  1, 355.  17  c.  rose  cotance : 
Al/honsus,  Em/.  e/Ger.,  v.  a.    [C] 


CRAVAT 

eraitaad,  sb. :  Ft.:  toad ;  hence  the  nickname  Johnny 
Crapaud  or  Crapaud  for  a  Frenchman,  used  by  English 
sailors  in  the  Great  War. 

-  I486  a  grete  hede  of  stele.. .whyche  was  alle  enuenymed  wyth  the  blood  of  a 
crapauld  aiid  was  ryght  daungerous  :  Caxton,  Ckas.  Grete,  p.  79  (t88i). 

crape,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cripe,  crespe  (Cotgr.):  a  ^auzy 
fabric  of  raw  silk,  often  crimped  or  crisped  by  Uie  twist  of 
the  threads  of  the  warp.  Anglicised  as  crispe  in  17  c.  The 
Fr.  adj.  crispe  means  'curled^  frizzled,  crisped,  crisp',  and 
Cotgrave  defines  the  sb.  as  "Cipres;  also.  Cobweb,  Lawne". 
The  Eng.  and  Anglo-Sax.  crisp  is  direct  fr.  Lat.  crispus. 

{1619  the  new  deuised  names  of  Stuffes  and  Colours,  Cri^,  Tamtt,  Plush : 
PuRCHAS,  Micrxosmus,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  968.)  1739  A  motly  mixture  I  In  long 
wigs,  in  bags,  |  In  silks,  in  crapes,  in  Garten,  and  in  rags:  PorE,  Duuciad,  n. 
33  ('757).  1764  his  Bagpipe,  which  was  hung  with  narrow  Streamers  of  Blai^ 
Crape :  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  Vol.  i.  pi  366.  1766  Crape,  that's  won 

b^  love-lorn  maids,  J  Water'd  tabbies,  flow'r'd  brocades  :  C.  Anstst,  Nero  Bath 
Guide,  Let.  III.  1816  long  black  cloaks,  white  crapes  and  hat-lnndt :  Scott, 
Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  333  (1853X 

cr&pola,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  K/MuiroXi; :  bad  physical  effects  of 
a  bout  of  intemperance. 

bef.  1687  The  Drunkard  now  supinely  snores,  I  His  load  of  Ale  sweats 
through  his  Pores,  |  Yet  when  he  wakes  the  Swine  shall  find  |  A  Cropala  \fic\ 
remains  behind:  C.  Cotton,  Poems,  p.  348  (1689)1 

cr&sis,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kpa<r(r,='a  mixing'. 

I.  the  mixture  of  the  constituents  of  anything,  asp.  of  an 
animal  body  or  of  blood ;  constitution,  constitutional  charac- 
teristics. 

1616  His  bodies  crasis  is  angelicall,  I  And  his  soulet  actions  tltaboHcaO; 
R.  C,  Timef  WhistU,  11.  647,  p.  3^  0°7')-  1648   But  what  might  be 

the  cause,  whether  each  one's  allotted  Genius  or  proper  star,  or  whether  the 
supernal  influence  of  schemes  and  angular  aspects,  or  this  elemental  crasis  heie 
below:  Milton,  Divorce,  Bk.  1.  ch.  x.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  370(1806).  1646  a 

conccptive  constitution,  and  Crasis  accommodable  unto  generation :  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  vil.  ch.  vii.  p.  389(1686).  1668  If  we  pass  (iirtber, 
the  fhancies  of  men  are  so  immediately  diversify'd  by  the  individual  Crasis,  that 
eveiv  man  is  in  this  a  Phanix :  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  xv.  p.  105  (1885X  1671 
it  [the  soul]  can  never  be  happy  without  a  change  of  its  very  crasis  and  temper 
throughout :  John  Howe,  Wks.,  p.  aoi/a  (1834).  1684  Outward  appli^tioas 
...wilfdo  little  good  in  a  fever  unles6...a  new  crasis  [be]  wrought  to  toe  blood: 
S.  Charnock,  Whs.,  in  Nichol's  Srr.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  III.  p.  60  (i8<;X 
1689  this  vanity  of  dreams  which  he  as  well  as  Hippociates...attTibute  to  the 
cxBsis...of  the  body :  Evelyn,  Corresf.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  314  (1673).  1710  Ana- 

phthisic  Decoction. ..gives  no  trouble  to  the  Blood,  when  'tis  weak,  and  of  a 
broken  Crasis:  FvLUta, Pharmacol.,  p.  $0.  1781  New  Ctuaett  that  have 

Uv'dany  considerable  Time  upon  the  ordinary  Ship-Diet,  And  thereW  tabvcrted 
or  disturb'd  the  ortiinary  Crasis  of  their  Bfood  and  Humours:    MBDLSV,  Tr. 

"■'■"■"     "  ■    *  ■■  ■      the  Law 

England: 


Kolberis  Cape  Good  Hope,  Vol.  11.  p.  348.  bef.  1783    [the  secutincthe'Law 

to  be  on  their  side]  would  have  been  an  useful  Crasis  of  Power  all  over^s^ 
R.  North,  Examen,  1.  ii.  109,  p.  90  (1740X 

2.  Gram,  the  contraction  of  the  final  vowel  of  one  word 
with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next  into  one  long  vowel  or 
diphthong;  less  accurately,  the  running  together  of  two 
words  into  one. 

1888  Another  highly  interesting  feature  of  the  eariy  langiiace...it  the  curioos 
ose  of  crasis.  Words  are  run  together  'm  such  forms  as  Ichim,  e-g.,  tchim  wMt 
hakky,  i.e.  1  would  hack  him:  Atkemeum,  June  33,  p.  790/1. 

craska,  crasko,  sb. :  a  kind  of  Persian  piece-goods. 

1696  apparell  made  of  coton  wooll  and  crasko;  R.  Haklityt,  Voyages, 
Vol.  L  p.  333.  —  The  Persians  do  bring  thither  Craska,  woollen  cdoth,  uncwn 
cloth:  lb. 

*cr&tdr,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kpar4p,= 'mixing-bowl'. 

1.  Archaol.  a  large  two-handled  vase  which  gets  gradually 
broader  towards  the  top. 

2.  the  cup-shaped  cavity  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
a  volcanic  cone,  through  which  cavity  lava,  gases,  stones, 
ashes,  &c.  are  ejected  during  eruption. 

1693  violent  Eruptions  of  Fire  from  the  Craters  of  those  Mountains:  J.  Rat, 
Three  Discourses,  ui.  p.  379  (17x3).  1818  the  yawning  craters  of  huge  ana 

menacing  volcanoes :  E.  Henderson,  Iceland,  VoL  i.  p.  ii.         1830  the  crater 
of  Mount  Etna:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  xxo.  1888 

Masses  of  molten  material  are  teen.. .flowing  outude  the  crater:  S^oetmttr,  Sept. 
39i  P-  1355/3. 

crauancera,  crauanserra:  Pers.    See  caravanaeraL 

craunce:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.    See  crants. 

cravat  {-  j.),  crabat,  crevat,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cremate, 
lit.  'a  Croat':  a  fine  wrap  for  the  neck,  of  silk,  muslin,  or 
lace,  introduced  into  France  in  17  c.  from  the  costume  of 
Croat  troops  in  the  Austrian  army. 

1663  The  haudJkenher  about  the  neck  |  Canonical  Crabai  of  Smech:  S. 
Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  1.  Cant.  iiL  p.  350.  1673  no  observing  spruce  Fop 

will  miss  the  Crevat  that  lies  on  ones  shouMer :  Wvcherlbv,  Love  in  a  Wood, 
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CRAYON 

iL  p.  19.  1678    Each  here  dtux  ytux  and  am'rous  looks  inparU,  I  Levells 

Cmatx  and  Pirriaigt  at  Hearts :  Shadwkll,  Timm,  Epil.  1690  But  flung 
a  Glass  of  Mum  so  pat  |  It  nxiild  both  Perimg  and  Point  Cravat ;  School  0/ 
Politicks^  xiv.  p.  aa.  1691  to  discard  the  janty  Ciavat-string,  and  the  cere- 

monies Muff:  Reasons  o/Mr.  Bays.  6^c.^  p.  8.  1697   put  on  a  fine  new 

Cravat :  Vanbrugr,  Esop,  Pt.  11.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  303  (vnS^  183S  His 

bandage  slipp'd  down  into  a  cravat :  Btron,  Doh  Juan,  ix.  xlv.  1861  I/Ct 

us  take  a  cast  of  this  beautifiil  statue  (of  Demosthenes]  and  model  upon  it  a  coat, 
trowsers,  and  cravat...  To  me  it  would  become  a  disgusting  object :  J,  Gibson. 
in  Eastlake's  Li/i,  p.  174  (1857X  1878    Deronda  remembered  that  he  had 

laid  aside  his  cravat :  Geo.  Eliot,  Doh.  DtrmJa,  Bk.  viit.  ch.  Uviii  p.  596. 

♦crayon,  sb. :  Fr.,  'chalk' :  a  pencil  of  pipe-clay  or  chalk 
mixed  with  coloring  matter ;  a  drawing  in  colored  chalk. 

1696  strokes  of  the  pencil  or  the  crayon :  Drvdsn,  Tr.  Du/rtsMoys  Art  of 
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sort  c^nini 
of  the  Mag( 


[T.I         1096  Crajmu,  or  FastiUs,  httle  renals,  as  it  were  of  any 
lOng  or  Colouring:  Phillips,  M'ori^e/' '''on''-         1733   the  Head 
[dalen  in  Crayons  bv  Baracd :  Richak[>son,  Stattus,  &v.,  in  Italj/, 
p.  331.  1768   I  find  by  Montfaucon  that  the  use  of  crayons  was  known  m 

this  age  in  France:  HOR.  Walpolb,  Vertue's  Anted.  PasMtin^,  Vol.  l.  p.  30. 
1800  a  coUectioa  of  Holbein*s  first  sketches,  upon  paper  witli  crayons:  J. 
Dallawav^  Anted.  Arts  Engi.^  p.  ^59.  ^  l807  The  dust^  colours  of  chalks 
or  crayons  imparting  themselves  quite  as  liberally  to  your  nngers,  as  to  your 


paper:  BERasFORD,  Mistriss^  Vol.  11.  p.  oa  (5th  Ed.).  1809  Send  me  the 
crayon.portrait,  as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  having  assassinattd  me :  SouTHBV, 
Lttt.^  Vol.  II.  p.  175  (1856).       1816  Miniatures,  half-lengths. ..crayon,  had  been 


tried  in  turn ;  J.  Austen,  Emma,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  37  (1833)-  18M  an  effigy— 
a  very  vile  one — in  crayons,  of  Mrs.  Bunnycastle :  G.  A.  Sala,  Om/t  AJont^ 
Vol.  I.  ch.  T.  p.  74.  1886  The  collection  of  drawings  by  E.  Fiere,  in  water 
colours  and  cmyoiis,...deserves  special  mention :  Athtmnmt  Nov.  37,  p.  714/1. 

crada,  //.  crazie,  sd. :  It. :  an  old  Tuscan  coin  worth  from 
three  to  five  farthings  ;  mentioned  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

1787  A  serious  opera,  is  not  dear  at  tMret  pauls:  a  burletta,  at  iwo\  a 
comedy,  at  ont\  and  at  the  little  theatres,  four  crvuU  only,  somewhat  less  than 
three ptnct  En/fisk :  P.  BECicroED,  Lett.  Jr.  Ital.,  Vol.  L  p.  259  (iSoj), 

creai^t,  sb. :  Ir.  graigh :  herd  of  cattle. 

1698  in  shorte  space  his  creete,  which  b  his  moste  sustenaunce,  shalbe  wasted 


in  praying,  or  killed  in  driving,  or  starved  for  wante  of  pasture  m  the  woodes : 

-       i..T/W» /«/..  Wks,,  p.  Sss ■     "        "     '         

lierl 

Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  $5,  p.  464- 


SrBNS.,7te/r  Irel.,  Wks.,  p.  6iah  (1869)1 

the  other  Piovmces:  Moderate  iHtellimcer,  No.  is9,  p.  1153. 

crtaghs  be  recognised  as  suitable  metoods  of  replenishing  Highland  larders 


IMS  the  Crtt^fA/t  of  cattell  of 
the  other  Piovmces:  Modirate  tnteltimetr.  No.  is9,  p.  lass.  1888.  Let 


crease :  Malay.    See  creese. 

'creator  (.=-  ^  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  creaiour,  or  fr. 
Lat.  creator,  noun  of  agent  to  creAre,='\o  fashion',  'to 
create':  one  who  or  that  which  makes,  fashions,  creates; 
esp.  the  Divine  Maker  of  the  universe. 

abt.  1874  hir  creatour:  Chaucer,  Tr.  Beetkius,  Bk.  ii.  p.  46  (1868X  1487 
tbomage  that  the  creature  oweth  to  his  creatour  naturelly:  Caxton,  Book  of 
Good  Masmers.  sig.  a  vii  v'.  1628  god  oure  creatoure :  W.  Rov  &  Jbr. 

Barlows,  ^«i>r  me,  <yc.,  p.  106  (1871).  1631  god  theyr  creatour :  Elvot, 

Govemour,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i.  Vol.  1.  p.  5  (1680).  1698  translated  thus,  from  a  poore 
creature  to  a  creator:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  ii.  4,  Wks.,  p.  a^  (1616X 
1608  whereof  the  one  is  the  creatour  and  worker  of  good,  the  other  opposite  unto 
it  and  operative  of  contrary  effects :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1307.  1641 
custom  was  the  creator  of  prelaty ,  being  less  ancient  than  the  government  of  pres- 
byters: Milton,  Ck.  Govt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  99(1806)1  1648 
Jove  Creator  of  Mankind:  Fanshawe,  Progr.  of  Leam.^  137. 

cre&trix,  sb.fem. :  Lat :  a  female  creator  (;.  v.). 

18S8  formed  an  island,  to  which  the  creator  and  creatrix  descended  to  make 
other  islands:  ScHArr-HBRzoc,  Encyc.  Relig.  JCnowL,  Vol.  ill.  p.  1176. 

*cr0ehe,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  public  nursery  for  infants,  who  are 
left  there  while  their  mothers  are  at  work ;  an  infant  asylum ; 
lit.  'crib',  'manger'. 

1886  A  crtehe  shelters  her  and  brings  her  happiness :  Atheneeumt  Dec  19, 
p.  805/3. 

*cridat  Jadaens  Apella,  phr. :  Lat. :  let  the  Jew  Apella 
believe  (it),  i-t-  no  sensible  person  will  believe  it ;  see  Hor., 
Sat,  I,  5,  100,  Credat  Jttdams  Apella  \  Non  ego  ('I  do 
nof). 

bef.  1668  Aschah,  ScheUmaster,  p.  139  (1884).  1608—9  But  crtdat 

Judaus  Apella  non  ego:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &*  Times  of  yas.  /.. 
VoL  I.  p.  86  (1848X  1686  Purchas,  Pilgrints,  VoL  \.  Bk.  i.  p.  48.  1671 
J.  Eachard,  H^ks.t  VoL  IL  p.  196  (t773X  1774  Macpheison  is  to  publish  the 
papers  of  James  II.,  and  detect  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Credat  yndausl  Is  that 
bouse  so  divided  af^sinst  itselft  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  VL  p.  119  (1857X 
1787  P.  itiXTom,Lett.fr.  Ital.,  Vol.  i.  p.  130  (1805X  1790  Crtdat  who 
will— certainly  not  yndaeus  apella:  Burk^  Rev.  in  Prance,  p.  354  (3rd  Ed.X 
1840  But  she,  (we  presume,  a  disciple  of  Hume,)  |  Shook  her  h^d,  and  said 
angrily,  'Credat  yutUeus'l  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  140(1865). 

crSdenda,  sb.  pi. :  Lat.  (also  naturalised  as  credend,  //. 
credenda,  Obs^.    See  quotations  and  agenda  i. 

1688  those  points  of  faith.-.which  were  merely  and  purely  credenda,  and  not 
imnda:  Chillingworth,  ti^ks.^  Vol.  i.  p.  161  (1810).  1666  The  globe  of 

itivinity  parts  itself  into  two  hemapheres,  to  wit,  credenda  et  ogtnda.iiM  things 
we  are  to  know  and  believe,  and  the  things  we  are  to  do  and  perform :  N,  Hardy, 
on  lit  Ep.  yohn,  NichoFs  Ed.,  p.  6/t  (1865X  bef.  1670  Seek  no  other  reason 
why  they  had  so  many  Enemies,  but  betause  Christianity  was  mightily  fain 
among  us,  both  as  to  the  credenda  and  the  agenda ;  J.  Hackbt,  A^p.  lViuia$ns, 
Pt.  IL  158,  p.  168  (1693),  1681  there  an  two  sorts  of  things  revealed  ;  the 


first  are  cra<i!nti£s...thiiigs  to  be  believed...  Secondly,  there  are  agenda,  things  to 
be  done  and  practised  hy  us:  Th.  Goodwin,  fy/ts.,  in  Nichol's  Sen  Stand. 
Divines,  VoL  I.  p.  133  (1861).  1704  But  besides  the  One  great  Fundamental 
Article  of  their  Faith,  and  these  six  Credenda,  there  are  several  Practical  Duties 
enjoyn'd  them :  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Moham.,  p.  53.  1716  These  have  already 

seen  the  evil  tendency  of  such  principles,  which  are  the  Credenda  of  the  party,  as 
it  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  Whigs:  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  453  (1856).  I8I8 
lavish  dogmas  and  credenda  to  those  who  vrant  the  means  of  existence :  Lady 
Morgan,  FL  Macarthy,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  17  (1819X  1888  Neither  the  Trinity, 
nor  the  dei^of  Christ  are  to  remain  among  vait  eredtnda  <A  the  coming  Church : 
Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  496. 

[From  Lat  crldendum,  neut  gerund,  of  crgd€re,'=^Xo 
believe'.    See  oredo.] 

*creditor  (-^ -=..=-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  creditour, 
assimilated  to  Lat  criditor,  noun  of  agent  to  cr^dere■,='^to 
trust',  'believe'. 

1.  a  person  to  whom  something  is  owed,  one  to  whom 
another  is  under  obligation  as  debtor. 

1471  And  then  theyer  Creditors  they  begyn  to  flatter,  |  Promysyng  to  worke 
for  them  agayne:  G.  Riplbv,  Comp.  Alck.,  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit., 
p.  156  (1653).  1486  with  th'  entent  to  defiraude  their  creditours :  Caxton, 

Stat.  3  Hen.  VII.,  c.  4,  sig  b  v  r*"  (1869).  1609  Wherfore  if  he  than  disccyue 
his  credytour  |  He  oft  hym  chastytn  with  iustyce  and  rygour:  Barclay,  Skip  of 
Fools,  VoL  1.  p.  136  (1874).  1638   1  borowed  of  theXinge  a  hundred  marcs, 

which  I  wold  fayne  paye  if  myn  other  creditours  wer  not  more  importune  on  me 
than  fimdes  shold  be:  Elvot,  Let.,  in  Govemour,  VoL  1.  p.  IxxxviL  (Croft, 
t88oX  1S49  [See  auditor*].  1664  yet  by  the  vewe  of  any  reasonable 

iudge  the  yelde  of  thone,  and  the  bente  of  thother,  ought  with  the  creditour  to 
supply  the  Ihyrdes  defect:  W.  Prat,  Africa,  Ep.,  sig.  A  vii  V.  1679  the 

debtors  and  creditors ;  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  717  (i6i3X  1600  the 

Suretie...is  a  debtor  and  obnoxious  to  the  Creditor,  and  the  Law  :  R,  Cawdray, 
Treas.  ofSimilies,  p.  148.  1608  how  great  my  debts  are,  and  how  extreme 

my  creditois :  Middlbton,  A  Trick,  ii.  i,  wks.,  vol.  11.  p.  376  (1885X  1630 
He  was  also  resolv'd  to  reserve  some  provisions  for  his  own  use,  whereof  he  was 
a  creditor:  Brent,  Tr.  Soaue's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xcv,  (1676X  1688 

being  under  very  deplorable  drciunstances  on  account  of  his  creditors :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  IL  p.  a8i  (1873).      1864  ''Monsieur's  creditors  indeed  are  pressing. 
"The  creditors  be  hanged":  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  L  ch.  vu.  p.  S17. 
'1877   certain  special  accounts  had  been  required  by  the  opposing  creditors : 
Times,  Jan.  18.    (St] 

2.  one  who  believes. 

1609  many  sought  to  feed  |  The  easie  creditours  of  nouelties :  Daniel, 
Civ.  Wart,  Bk.  ill.  S3,  p.  84. 

crfiditriz,  sb. :  Lat :  fem.  of  creditor  (g.v.). 

1676  Elisabeth...his  principal  creditrix :  C.  Cotton,  CompL  Angler.    (T.l 

*crSdo,  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat  crgdere,='io 
believe':  'I  believe',  a  creed,  a  profession  of  faith;  so  called 
from  the  first  word  of  the  Latin  version  of  both  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed. 

bef.  1800  Old  Eng.  Homilies  i.  p  (MorTi^  1867X    tSkeat]  1481  he 

wold  teche  hyin  his  credo  and  make  hym  a  good  chapelayn  :  Caxton,  Reynard 
the  Fox,  ch.  iiL  p.  7  (1880).  1628  It  were  much  better  that  our  wives  followed 
the  ensample  of  the  holy  women  of  old  time  in  obeying  their  husbands,  than  to 
worship  them  (the  Virgm  Manr,  &c.]  with. ..a  Credo:  'Ttndalb,  Doctr.  Treat., 
p.  171  (1848X  t  abc  1680  Afterwanls  the  prest  and  the  quere  doo  sing  the 

Credo  as  we  doo :  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,vA  Ser.,  VoL  iL  No.  cxd.  p.  193  (1846). 
1686  in  the  article  of  our  Credo:  G.  JoVE,  Apol.  to  W.  Tindale,  p.  9  (1883). 
1688  This  Credo  I  have  translated  as  nigh  as  I  can  conveniently,  word  tor 
word:  Cranmer,  Remains,  b'c,  p.  83  (1846X  1646  beleue  in  min  [God]  as 
it  standeth  in  our  credo:  G.  Ioyb,  Exp.  Dan.,  foL  31  v*.  1668  let  theim 

boyle  for  the  space  of  a  Credo:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  Alessids  Seer.,  Pt.  1.  foL  65  v«. 
1684  shall  sale  fine  Pater  nosters.  Sue  Aues,  and  one  Credo:  R.  ScoTT,  Disc. 
Witch.,  Bk.  XII.  ch.  ix.  p.  334.  1607  a  Foxe  teaching  a  Hare  to  say  his 

Credo  w  Creed  betwixt  his  legs:  ToFSELL,  Fourf.  Beasts,  p.  338. 

crSdo  qnia  impoesibile,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  I  believe  [iti 
because  [it  is]  impossible.  This  apparent  paradox  is  ascribed 
to  S.  Augustine,  but  may  be  founded  on  Tertullian's  credit 
bile  est,  quia  ineptum  est...certum  est,  quia  impossibile  {De 
Came  Christi,  %  4).    [N.  &  Q.] 

1743  Tertullian's  rule  of  faith,  Credo  quia  impossibile  est  ('it  is']:  Cray, 
Letters,  No.  IviiL  Vol.  i.  p.  137  (iSxoX  ,  1890  ^One  comes  away,  indeed,  with 
a  sort  of  conviction  of  the  truth  of  these  inconceivable  episodes,  and  is  disposed 
to  quote  the  phrase  of  the  tlisputant.  Credo  quia  imposttbile:  Atkemeum,  Apr. 
'9*  P-  509/3- 

creel,  sb. :  Sc.  fr.  Gael :  a  basket  made  of  osiers,  a  fish- 
basket 

1764  his  Hone  leaden  with  Creels,  or  small  Paniers :  E.  Burt,  Lett.  iV. 
Seotl,  VoL  u.  p.  66. 

[Akin  to  Mid.  Eng.  crelle  (of  Celtic  origin),  and  Old  Ir. 
^<»</iW,=' cradle',  or  m<7/,"«'chest',  'coffer'.  Mod.  Gael 
only  preserves  the  dim.  craidkleag."] 

*creese,  sb. :  Malay  krfs,  kres :  a  Malay  dagger. 

1698  a  place  called  Maiuuwabo  where  they  make  Poinyards  which  in  India 
are  called  Cryses,  which  are  very  well  accounted  and  esteemed  of.  and  is  thought 
the  best  weapon  of  all  the  Orient :  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsekaten's  yoy.,  Bk.  I.  ch. 
xix  p.  33/3.  1600  which  dagger  they  call  a  Crise,  and  is  as  sharpe  as  a  rasor; 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  in.  p.  833.  1636  This  Oyse  is  a  kind  of  Dagger, 
whoae  hafl  and  haaole  (for  it  hath  no  crosie  nor  hilt)  is  made  of  a  kind  of  mettall: 
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PvRCHAS,  Pitgrinu,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  si}.  —  two  Creses,  which  an  a  kind  of 
Daggers;  f^..  p.  154.  —  Their  Oftuiuuy  weapon  which  tliejr  weaie  is  called  a 
Crisot  it  is  about  two  foot  in  len^h:  1^.,  p.  165.  —  a  waued  dagger,  which 
they  call  a  Crii\  ib.^  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1655.  1660  the  enterprize  was  under- 
taken by  Mchth€Uly<awn...^^  four  hundred  young  men  privately  armed  with 
Crytes  as  a  guard  to  his  Seraglio:  SirTm.  Hekbert,  7>af>.,  p.  65(1677).  — their 
[the  people  of  Java]  greatest  Sravery  is  in  their  Crises ;  a  Weapon  that  is  commonly 
two  foot  long  and  four  inches  hroad,  waved,  sharp  both  in  the  edge  and  point,  hut 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  invenomed ;  the  handle  is  usually 
of  Wood  or  Horn, ..cut  into  the  shape  of  a  niishapen  Pagod ;  1^.,  p.  364.  1684 
the  point.i  of  their  Arrows  and  Cric V  arc  poison'd :  E.  Evkrard,  Tr.  Tavtrnuf't 
7a>iK,  ^c,  p.  71.  1787  A  Page  of  twelve  Years  of  Age...rsaid]  that  he 

would  shew  him  the  Way  to  die,  and  with  that  took  a  Cress,  and  ran  himself 
throueh  the  body:  A.  Hamilton,  East  Indiit,  11.  99.    [Yule]  IMT  The 

cursed  Malayan  crease,  and  battle-clubs  |  From  the  isles  of  palm :  Tennyson, 
Princ.,  Prol.,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  4  (1886X  18S6  They  chew  hasheesh;  cut 

themselves  with  poisoned  creases:  Embiison,  Ei^L  Trattt,  viii.  Wks.,  Vol.  it. 
p.  S9  (Bohn,  1866).  1887  She  goes  out  into  society  like  a  Malay,  with  his 

Kreese  at  a  fair;  AtMttutum,  May  14,  p.  639/1. 

crem&tdriiuii,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  crematory,  a  building  for 
consuming  corpses  by  fire. 

1884  [The  Bill]  provides  that  all  crematoriums.. .shall  be  under  thorough 
supervision  and  regulation :  Standard^  Feb.  8,  p.  5/4.  1884  The  discovery 

of  a  crematorium  at  Lincoln  ought  to  have  more  than  a  merely  antsquarian  interest 
just  now :  Pail  Mail  Go*.,  June  9,  p.  3/a. 

*crdiiie,  sb. :  Fr. :  cream,  cream-color. 

*1876  Echo,  Aug.  30,  Article  m  Fathimu.    (St.] 

crfime  de  la  crSme,  phr.:  Fr.:  cream  of  the  cream,  the 
very  choicest  part  of  anything. 

1860  the  crtmt  de  la  crime,  or  those  initiated  into  the  highest  mysteries  of 
the  sect :  Once  a  Week,  July  38,  p.  irg/i.  1871  Altogether,  the  society  in 

this  district  was  not  crime  de  la  crime,  as  Mek  Nimmur's  territory  was  an  asylum 
for  all  the  blackguards  of  the  adjoining  countries:  SiR  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Tri6u' 
taries,  ch.  xvii.  p  305. 

cremes:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  kennes. 
cremenr,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  dread ;  cremor. 

1480  emperour  Kynge  of  Fraunce  and  loid  of  so  grete  cremeur :  Caxtoh, 
Chiu.  GreU,  p.  46(i8BiX 

*Oremona',  a  town  in  the  north  of  Italy  which  gave  a 
name  to  the  violins  made  by  the  Amati  (see  Amati)  in  17  c., 
and  by  Stradivarius  and  Guamerius  in  18  c.  Also,  attrib., 
and  in  combin.  as  Cremona-fiddle,  Cremona-violin,  Cremona- 
mark. 

1673  3  Gittars,  a  Crtmma  Violin,  i  L^ra  Viol,  i  Viol  de  Gamto:  Shai>- 
WELL,  Miser,  ii.  p.  33.  1704  a  number  of  crazy  fiddles...upon  which  he 

counterfeited  the  Cremona  mark  ;^  Shollstt,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fat/umida.  xxxii.  Wks.. 
VoL  IV.  p.  177  (1817X  ^  declaring  it  [the  violin]  was  the  best  Cremona  he  haa 
ever  touched;  f^.,  p.  178.  1776  raising  a  competent  sum  for  the  purchase  of 

the  best  Cremonas,  and  other  instruments:  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  Ded.. 
p.  vi.  1806  After  waiting  an  hour  for  a  friend's  cremoaa,  for  which  you  had 
sent  your  servant — seeing  it  at  length  brought  in  by  him — in  fragments;  Bbrbs- 
rORD,  Miseries,  VfA.  i.  p.  js  (jth  Ed.}.  18S6  that  gentleman  was  composing 
his  mind  after  his  noon  meal  with  his  fiivourite  Cremona:  L<       " 


yiv.  Grey,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  vii.  p.  371  (tSSi). 
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cremona',  sb. :  corrupt,  fr.  Fr.  cromome,  or  Ger.  Krumhom, 
—'crooked  horn':  a  reed  stop  in  the  organ.  Confused  with 
Cremona*. 

cremor,  sb.:  Lat.,  *thtck  juice',  'thick  broth',  'pap':  a 
milky  or  creamy  substance.    See  diylns. 

1691  concocted,  macerated,  and  reduc'd  into  a  Chyle  or  Cremor,  and  so 
evacuated  into  the  Intestines;  J.  Rav,  Creation,  Pt.  i.  p.  39  (1701X 

cremosin,  cremsin,  cremysyne:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  See 
oimsoii. 

♦creole,  sb.:  Fr.  crdole:  a  person  of  European  blood,  bom 
in  W.  Indies  or  Spanish  America ;  also  (incorrectly),  a  person 
of  African  blood,  or  a  half-breed,  bom  in  W.  IncUes  or 
Spanish  America.    Also,  attrib. 

1604  Some  Creoles  (for  so  they  call  the  Spaniards  home  at  the  Indies)  : 

E.  Grihston,  Tr.  LfAcosU's  Hut.  W.  Indies,  Vol.  l.  Bk.  iv.  p.  351  (i88o)l 
1768  Our  CnrMr{...have  a  great  deal  of  piety  and  religion :  Father  Charlevoix, 
Acct.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  104.  1818  the  Creoles,  or  degenerate  descendants  of 
the  first  Spanish  settlers:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  ill.  ch.  iii.  p.  134 
(1819)^  1860  it  was  said  that  the  Marquis  had  married  her  in  the  Mauritius 
when  she  was  fifteen — those  Creoles  are  women  so  early :  Ouida,  Stratkmere, 
Vol.  L  ch.  vL  p.  89.            1884    Exercise  is  not  essential  to  Creole  comfort : 

F.  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  19.  —  the  horror  which  African  Creoles  entertain 
towanls  their  native  disease :  ii,,p.ai. 

crfipe,  sb. :  Fr. :  (n»pe  (g.  v.). 

18S9  Over  a  white  satin  slip,  a  dress  of  crepe-aerophane,  with  a  broad  hem  at 
the  border:  Souvenir,  VoL  n.  p.  317/3. 

cr6p^,  part. :  Fr. :  frizzed. 

I8S8  her  own  grey  hair  crf^,  and  surmounted  by  a  lagh  cap  of  the  most 
dasiling  blonde:  Lord  Lvttoh,  Pelham,  ch.  xvi.  p.  38  (1859).  187S  hair... 
crtfi,  according  to  the  new  (moae] :  Mrs.  Ouphant,  Omtra,  VoL  1.  ch.  L  p.  9. 


CREVAT 
*cr6pe  liase, /^r. :  Fr.:  glossy  crape. 

1837  Frock  of  white  crepe  lisse  over  a  rose  colour  satin  slip :  Souvenir,  VoL  1. 
p.  71/1. 

crepandia,  sb.pl.:  Lat,  'a  rattle':  rattles,  children's  toys. 

1631  as  with  us  our  eMer  boys  leave  off  without  constraint,  their  Babies, 
Cobnuts  and  other  Crefnndia:  Hbyun,  Cotmogmf^,  Bk.  iv.  Pt.  it  p.  1064 
(1665). 

crepimdio,  sb.:  apparently  quasi-Lax.  fr.  crepundia:  a 
player  with  toys,  a  tnfler. 

1089  to  bee  more  iudidall  in  matters  of  conceit,  than  our  quadrant  crepuadios: 
Nashe,  in  Greene's  Menaphm,  p.  8  (1880). 

crepoBcnltim,  sb.:  Lat.:  twilight,  dusk.  Anglicised  as 
crepuscle  in  17  c. 

1663  Insttchacr^^MWM/wNOf  time  those  writers  lived;  Follbr,  WortJaes, 
Vol.  I.  p.  9a  (1640).  1678  the  light  was  so  great,  that  at  a  good  distance  from 
the  Town  as  we  came  thither  late  at  night,  the  reflection  thereof  from  the  clouds 
and  atmosphere  appeared  to  US  like  the  Aurora  or  Crepnsculum :  J.  Ray,  youru. 
Low  CoMHtr.,  p.  317.  1808  The  twilight  top,  that  long  Arctic  cretusculum, 
seemed. ..to  be  disprt>portionally  increased  in  its  duration:  £.  K.  Kanb,  ist 
GrimuU  Exfed,,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  313. 

^crescendo,  adv.  and  sb.:  It:  Mus, 

1.  adv. :  a  direction  indicating  that  the  volume  of  sound 
is  to  be  gradually  increased.  The  ordinary  sign  for  crescendo 
is  fcC 

2.  sb. :  a  gradual  increase  in  the  volume  of  sound. 

1776  I  stood  still  some  time  to  observe  the  dindnstendo  and  creacendo: 
J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trmv.,  p.  60.  1879  "Then  yon  think'...cried  the  Signer 

with  a  crescendo  of  tone  and  gesticulation :  Mrs.  Oliphant,  WitJUn  tie  Pre- 
cincts, ch.  xxxvii.  p.  385.  1886  The  contemporary  sonnet...ou^ht  to  have  its 
passage  of  carefully  regulated  crescendo  counterbalanced  by  a  dimtnmemdo  move- 
ment :  Atkenanm,  Apr.  3,  p.  453/3. 

creBcitamornnmmi quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crescit: 
fhr. :  Lat. :  the  love  of  coin  increases  as  much  as  the  money 
ttself  increases.    Juv.,  14,  139. 

1088  Stvbbes,  ^M/.  i4 ;.,  foL  68  r>. 

crese,  cress:  Malay.    Seeereese. 

Cressus,  Cresus.    See  Oroemu. 

erotic  i.^—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  criticus  (pes):  a  metrical 
foot  consisting  of  three  syllables,  the  first  and  third  of  which 
are  long,  the  second  short ;  named  from  the  island  of  Crete. 
Also,  at/rib.  Another  name  for  the  cretic  is  ampAimacer 
(1830  J.  Seager,  Tr.  Hermann,  p.  8). 

1086  Creticusof  along,ashoft,andalong,a*-w-dauMerou*:  W.  Wkbbc 
Discourse  o/  Eng.  Poet.,  m  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &>  Poesy,  VoL  II.  p.  67 
(i8i5)l  1608  he  extended ^them  farther,  and  made  them  loiwer  insertiiig  the 

measures  Maron  and  Creticus  into  his  mdodie^  which  Archilochsu  sever  used : 
Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1351.  —  the  intensioo  of  Iambus  unto  Paean 
Epibatos,  &  of  the  Herous  augmented  both  unto  the  Prosodiaque  &  also  the 
Creticke :  ij.,  p.  1357.  1687  The  firtt  verse  here  ends  with  a  trochee,  the 

third  with  a  crelick:  BsNTLBY,  Pkalaris.    [T.]  1880  the  Cretic  numbers 

belong  to  the  trochaic,  and  are  nothing  else  hut  a  catalectic  trochaic  dipodia... 
even  five  short  syllables  may  be  put  for  the  Cretic :  J.  Seagbk,  Tr.  Hrrwseaatn's 
Metres,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xix.  p.  45.  1888  two  cietics  in  the  first  and  fbonh : 

Mayor,  Eng.  Metre,  v.  75. 

•cretin,  sb. :  Swiss  Fr. :  a  peculiar  kind  of  idiot,  frequently 
found  in  certain  Alpine  valleys. 

1787  Cretins,  whose  sagacity  is  infinitely  beneath  the  instinct  of  your  dog. 


and  whose  stature,  about  four  feet  high,  is  rendered  more  disgustfiil  by  is 
goitres:  P.  Beckford,  Lett.fi:  IteU.,  VoL  l  p.  37  (1805).  1814   Unfor- 

tunately this  country  is  very  subject  to  the  goiture,  and  that  lowest  of  the  human 
spedes,  the  Cretin,  is  not  uncommon :  Alfine  Sketches,  ch.  vlL  p.  139. 

'cretonne,  sb.:  Fr.,  'fine  linen':  a  cotton  fabric,  some- 
thing like  unglazed  chintz  in  appearance,  used  for  furniture. 

1870  Chair-covers  and  sofa-covers,  chintz  or  \MmsBrt^~<ritoKna  were  not 
then  invented :  Dasent,  Ansudsofan  Evenifitl Li/e,  Vol.  11.  p.  134.  1883 

the  cretonne  chair.covers :  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Caff,  VoL  \.  ch.  iv.  p.  87. 

creutzer:  Ger.    See  krentzer. 

cretuc,  sb. :  Fr.,  'hollow',  'cavity' :  a  term  used  in  sctilpture 
to  signify  the  inverse  of  relievo,  in  which  the  design  is  carved 
below  the  ground,  like  intaglio  in  the  engraving  of  gems. 

1788  Chambers,  CycL 

*creTasse,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  crevice,  a  fissure;  esp.  a  long  verti- 
cal fissure  in  a  glacier. 

1819  A  breach  in  the  lev^e,  or  a  crevasu,  as  it  is  termed,  is  the  greatest 
calamity  which  can  befal  the  lanohoUer :  Edsn.  Rev.,  VoL  33,  p.  34a.  1888 

I  had  fallen  down  a  crevasse  the  other  day  in  the  Oberland:  M.  £.  Braddon, 
Golden  Calf,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  331.  1886  (Bompard  says]  there  is  no  posability 
of  an  accident,  not  even  in  the  crevasses :  Athenman,  Mar.  6,  p.  324/3. 

crevat :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  cravat. 
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aiiw<o«a,  si,:  Fr. 

1.  heart-break. 

1(19  Sir  Arthur  Lake  hath  buried  hU  lady  with  icandal  enough,  which,  amon  g 
the  let,  is  not  the  last  crHn^efur  to  the  father,  to  see  the  fruits  of  so  bracelets  a 
igKiaiioo:  T.  Lokkim,  in  Cntrt  A*  Ti$iut  a/yat.  1.,  Vol.  II.  p.  i6o  (iMX 

2.  See  quotation. 

IIM  ^  Crtufc»ur,  by  some  calfd  Heart-breaker,  is  the  curl'd  Lock  at  the 
upe  of  the  Neck,  and  generally  there  are  two  of  them:  N.  H.,  Ladies  Diet., 

cciaat,  adj. :  Fr. :  crying,  discordant,  glaring  (of  color). 

18M  There  u  nothing  garish  or  criami  in  either  of  these  canTases :  Taibi, 

p.8oj/i. 

eAixitfem.  criarde,  adj. :  Fr. :  crying,  discordant. 

IMO  His  pictures  are  chiefly  effects  of  sunset  and  moonlight ;  of  too  erianU 
a  colour  as  regards  son  and  moon:  Thackbrav,  Misc.  Essays,  A'c,  p.  189 
(t8«5)i 

cric(ke) :  Malay.    See  creese. 

crimen  falsi :  Lat    See  folsi  crimen. 

crimen  laeaae  mi^est&tis,  phr, :  Late  Lat,  'the  crime  of 
having  injured  majesty' :  high  treason  against  a  sovereign. 

lM7.as  if  you  should  say  of  the  king's^  hand  and  seal,  when  it  comes  down  to 
tfaat  it  were  counterfeit,  and  deny  it ;  which  is  crimsm  liesm  mafetiaiis : 
Goodwin,  Wh.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Slamd.  Divirus,  Vol.  in.  p.  316  (1861). 


CRITERION 


29s 


TOO,  tlttt  it  were  counterfeit,  and  deny  it ;  which  is  crimen  Itesm  majestaHs : 
Tx.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Slamd.  Divirus,  Vol.  in.  p.  316  (1861). 
1(N  News  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  accused  the  Deputies  of  Amsterdam 


of  crimtm  laus  Majtstatis :  Evklvn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  104  (1873).  1692 

wbaisoever—u  a  denial  of  it  [the  law],  is  rebellion,  and  cHmtn  lasts  mtuestaHsx 
Th.  Goodwin,  Whs.,  in  Nidiol's  Str.  Stand.  Dtvitus,  Vol  v.  p.  94  (1W3). 

eiiminitor,  sb. :  Lat. :  an  accuser,  a  calumniator. 

bef.  1670  Thus  tu  of  the  CHme,  and  the  Criminators,  or  rather  the  Tale  and 
iheTale-bauers:  J.  Hackkt,  Aif.  }yilliams,  Pt.  11.  109,  p.  113(1693). 

crimine :  Lat    See  0  crimine. 

crimson  (X  z.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cremesin.  Some 
fomis  beginning  with  cram-  are  found  early  {e.g.  1506  velet 
ofcramosyne:  Chronicle  of  Calms,  p.  55,  Camd.  Soc,  1846), 
being  fir.  Fr.  cramoisin.  Mod.  Fr.  crantoisi,  whence  Lord 
Lytton's  cratnoisay  {Harold,  Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  8,  3rd  Ed.).  See 
kaimes. 

1.  adj. :  of  a  rich  red  color  with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue,  of 
the  color  of  cochineal  {q.  v.),  of  the  color  of  blood. 

I486  and  all  other  saddels  covered  with  crymesyn  velwet :  Rutland  Paftrt, 
p.  5(1842)1  1606  the  slevys  of  cremysyne  velvyt:  Paston  Letters,  VoL  iii. 

Na  953,  p.  404  (1674X  1S08  Item,  a  stole  covered  with  crymsyne  velvet : 

Cknmtelt  tfCaiass,  p.  57  (Camd.  Soc,  1S46).  1636  a  Doblettof  crymsen 

atten:  Invent.  Duke  0/ Richtnond,  C^iunden  Misc.,  Vol.  in.  p:  a  (1855).  bef. 
1647  Here  is  one  cope  of  crimosyn  veluet  sumwbat  imbroderede :  R.  Layton, 
n  Ellii^  Orir.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  lit.  No.  cccxxxii.  p.  905  (1846).  1849  the 
Caidinalles  tneym  selues  araraylled  in  robes  of  crymsen  chainlet :  W.  Thomas, 
Hist.  ItaL,  foL  38  r*.  1661 — 8  certen  damask  and  crimson,  saten :  Household 
Aat  Pest.  Elis.,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  3a  (1853I  1863  and  certayne 

eeotdl-women  between  eveiy  of  the  saide  charyots  rydvng  in  chrymesyn  satteyn ; 
Q.  )K»t  &  Q.  Mary,  p.  28  (Camd.  Soc.,  iSjo).  IMS  high  redde  or  crimison 
ooloare:  R.  Eocm,  Ifewe  India,  p.  n  (Arber,  1885)1  1868  red,  white,  and 

Ciiaisine:  W.  Waxdk,  Tr.  Alessio's  Seer.,  Pt.  11.  fol.  ij  r»,  1890   Early, 

befcre  the  Mome  with  cremosin  ray  |  The  windowes  of  bright  heaven  openea 
had :  Sms.,  P.  Q.,  11.  xi.  3.  1691  one  brave  fellowe  all  in  ciymson  velvett : 
CoNiHCSar,  Sitrt  vf  Rouen,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  1.  p.  35  (1847).  1646  The 

Doge's  vest  is  of  cnmson  velvet:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  «i  (1873).  1684 
The  leins  and  headstall  were  of  crimson  silk :  ih.,  VoL  it.  p.  aia. 

I  a.    making  to  blush,  shaming. 

1893  Still  he  is  sullen,  still  be  lours  and  frets,  |  Twixt  crimson  shame  and 
ai^erashy.pale:  Shaics.,  yen.  and  Ad,  76. 

I  b.    Stained  with  guilt  or  shame,  with  reference  to  Isaiah, 

L  18,  "though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 

as- snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 

wool". 

1689  the  boki  Crimson  sins,  which  forced  Gods  patience :  R.  B.  &  J.  N., 
Lihe/Merten,  p.  133. 

2.  sb. :  a  rich  red  color  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  the  color  of 
cochineal,  the  color  of  blood. 

1679  If  your  sinnes  were  as  Crimosin,  they  shall  bee  made  whyter  then 
Soowe :  J.  V,-n.s,Eu*hsus,  p.  173  (1868).  IMO  Seest  how  fresh  my  flowen 

bese  q>redde,  |  Dyed  in  Lilly  white  and  Cremsin  redde:  Spbns.,  She^.  Cai., 
Feb,  130.  1699  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty: 

Shaks.,  Hen,  y.,v.a,  323. 

Variants,  15  c.  crymesyn,  16  c.  cremysyne.  crymsyne,  crym- 
sen, crimosyn,  crimosin,  chrymesyn,  crimison,  crimisine, 
cremosin,  crymosen,  crymson,  cremsin. 


'crinoline,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  stiff  fabric  of  horsehair  and  cotton ; 
hence,  a  modem  skirt  extended  by  any  kind  of  frame  or  stiff 
petticoat,  the  fashion  of  wearing  wide  skirts. 

I860  Crinoline  haxsotcfotn  pattern.. .are  worn  to  the  opera:  Harper's  Mag., 
VoL  I.  p.  144.  1664  His  companion  was  the  stoutest,  bluntest-featured  old 

lady  that  ever  forswore  crinoline :  tendon  See.,  VoL  vi.  p.  48. 

cris(e),  criss(e),  crize:  Malay.    See  creese. 

*cri8is  (i£  -),  pi.  crises  {il  a.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  crisis,  fr. 
Gk.  Kp{(rit,=>'a  judgment',  'a  turning-point'  (of  a  disease),  'a 
decisive  event'. 

I.    a  turning-point  (of  a  disease). 

1843  for  as  Galene  saythe,  euerye  crisis  is  a  token  of  heallbe,  rather  than 
of  dethe,  sauynge  in  a  feuer  pestilentiall ;  Trahbkon,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirurg.,  foL 
ccxxvii  ro/a.  1898  By  the  which  if  any  man  will  know  what  day  the  crysis 

or  extreame  force  of  any  malady  shall  happen :  F.  Wither,  Tr.  Dariots 
Astrolog.,  sig.  F  3  xfi.  1898  yea  and  for  these  causes  it  may  well  seeme  to 

happen  and  that  not  without  reason,  that  the  Crises  doe  alter  their  times  and  are 
not  alwayesthe  same:  G.  C.  Math.  Phis,  (after  F.  Wither's  Tr.  Dariafs 
Astroloe\  sig.  1  s  c^.  1600  those  that  overlived  and  escaped  that  crisis,  lay 
long  sidce  by  it,  and  commonly  of  the  quartane  ague:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  XLi.  p.  1109.  1603  Not  much  vnlike  a  ikilfull  Cisi>>>if<,  |  Who  (when  the 
Crisis  comes)  dares  euen  foretell  |  Whether  the  Patient  shall  doo  ill  or  well : 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Tropheis,  p.  23  (1608).  bef.  1688  the  Worid 
was  impaired  with  Diseases,  which  must  be  the  more  for  their  Age,  the  Oisis 
would  be  dangerous,  and  there  could  be  no  Health:  J.  Cleveland,  Rustich 
Rami.,  y/]a.,  p.  401  (1687).  bef.  1783  when  a  peccant  Tumour  gathen  about 
the  Brain,  the  Crisis,  or  Discharge  of  that,  proves  either  immediate  Death. 
Apoplexy,  or  Mania:  R.  North,  Examen,  I.  hi.  63,  p.  170(1740).  1788 

those  exertions  hastened  the  crisis  of  her  distemper:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters, 
VoL  I.  p.  cxxxi.  (1857X  1863  your  constitution  is  at  a  crisis:  C.  Reads, 

Hard  Cash,\<i.  I.  f.6i. 

3.    Astrol.  an  effective  conjunction  of  planets. 

1603  ahee  proceedeth  without  impeachment  to  make  a  Crisis  vpon  the 
seauenth:  C.  Hbydon,  Def.  fudse.  AstroL,  p.  475.  1663  and  tell  what 

Crisis  does  divine  |  The  Rot  in  Sheep,  or  Mange  in  Swine :  S.  Butler, 
Hudiiras,  Pt.  1.  Cant.  i.  p.  46.  1683  And  the  same  Crisis  still  is  known,  I 

To  rule  o're  Love  as  o're  Renown :  T.  D.,  Butler's  Chest,  Canto  i.  p.  68.  1709 
the  Divine  Aslrea  could  never  have  descended  at  so  favourable  a  Crisis:  Mas. 
Mahlby,  New  Atal.,  VoL  n.  p.  271  (and  Ed.). 

3.  a  decisive  event,  a  turning-point  in  a  career,  a  decisive 
moment. 

163S  I  hope  by  our  next  Foot-Post  to  hear  the  Crins  of  that  day :  Relif. 
fyotton.,ja.  K74  (1685).  bef.  1670  These  brought  commodious  Manufacture 

into  the  Realm ;  but  they  brought  a  Discipline  wiui  it,  according  to  the  Allow- 
ance of  their  Patent,  which  was  a  Suffocation  to  the  Temperate  Crisis  of  our  own 
Church  Government:  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  Williarru,  Pl  i.  107,  p.  96  {1693X 
1693  He  soon  perceives  it,  and  too  wise  is,  |  Not  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  Crisis : 
Poems  in  Burlesque,  p  17.  bef.  1733  is  become  a  Convert,  and  the  Crisis  of 
his  Turn,  this  Speech :  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  ii.  7,  p.  34  (174a).  1743  He 
put  out  a  little  tract  of  that  subject,  with  a  preface  slightly  touching  the  chief 
crises  of  his  life  :  —  Lives  0/  Norths,  Vol.  I.  Pref.,  p.  xviii.  (1826)  1761 

Laity's  spirited  insolence  in  the  crisis  of  his  misfortune ;  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters, 
VoL  III.  p.  421  (1857).  bef  1783  Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  reliise,  |  Man 
may  improve  the  crisis,  or  abuse :  Cowper,  Progr.  Err.,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  30 
(1808X  1837  at  this  eventful  crisis  a  stir  was  heard  among  ue  prisoners : 

Aiued.  of  Imprsderut,  p.  45.        1881  If  its  influence.. .has  not  in  any  one  period 

r vailed  so  widely,  it  has  been  more  enduring  and  survived  greater  crises: 
MuLFORD,  ^</|ii^/ic^C<Kf,  ch.  iii.  p.  S5.  1887  It...carries  him  into 

various  horrible  crises :  Atherteertm,  Sept.  24,  p.  402/2. 

crispe:  Eng.    See  crape. 

Crispin  {±  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Crispfnus,  the  name  of 
the  two  patron  saints  of  shoemakers  and  cobblers :  a  shoe- 
maker, a  cobbler. 

«OTitdilon,  critdrinm,  //.  crltdris,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk. 
Kptnfpiov. 

1.  means  of  judging,  test,  distinctive  mark,  differentia, 
standard,  ground  upon  which  a  judgment  can  be  based, 
guiding  principle. 

bef.  1681  Of  the  diseases  of  the  mind  there  is  no  Criterium,  no  Canon,  no 
rule:  J.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  284  (1669).  bef.  1783  [political  interest]  hath  been 
made  the  Criterion  of  all  Good  and  Evil :  R.  North,  Extunen,  p.  xL  (1740)1 
—  a  Criterium  of  absolute  Perfection  of  Justice:  ih.,  I.  ii.  57,  p.  50.  1760 

t  would  take  it  then  along  with  me^  that  this  is  a  Plea  only  for  the  Incumbent, 
"  *"    *  ....      Gilbert,  C*r«  MS  Z.«w  A* 

Beattie,  Letters,  VoL  I. 
,  ssary  to  add  further  marks 

and  criterions  iar  severing  the  general  herd  from  the  nobler  species;  H.  Brooke, 
Foolo/Quai.,  VoL  il  p.  79.  1800  to  establish  a  criterion  of  what  is  pure 

Gothic:  J.  Dallawav,  Anecd.  Arts  Engl.,  p.  56.  1803  just  notions  of  the 

criteria  of  true  and  false  science :  Stewart,  Lffi  of  T.  Reid,  in  tfhs.,  p.  14/1 
(1846X  1890  the  state  of  manuiactures  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  state  tH 

dvUintion:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  il  ch.  L  p.  26.  1838  the 

criteria  by  which  its  title. ..is  to  be  determined :  Ediii.  Rev.,Vo\.  43,  p.  6.      1830 


as  the  true  proper  Criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  it :  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Lam  A* 
Equity,  p.  70.  1769  certain  criteria  ol^moral  truth:  Beattie,  Letters,  VoL  1. 
No.  21,  p._  64  (1820).     ^  1793  ambition  judged  it  necessary  to  add  further  marks 


they  would,  as  far  as  this  criterion  goes,  be  the  most  cultivated  people  on  earth : 
E.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pnnanti,  p.  aoo  (2nd  £d.)L  1843  and  by  what 

criterion  we  can,  in  matters  not  self-evident,  distinguish  between  things  proved 


and  things  not  proved :  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  VoL  i.  p.  18  (iSslQi  1846 
The  best  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  a  crab.. .is  the  redness  and  absence  of  fune 
upon  the  shell:  Brsgion  &  Miller,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  iii.  1860  Yet  these 

are  not  the  only  criteria  by  which  they  should  be  judged :  W.  W.  Wilkins, 
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Polit.  Bal.y  Vol.  I.  Pref.,  tig.  A  4  f<.  188S  he  formulates  penonaJ  ud 

political  criteria  which  he  wants  the  courage  and  the  consistencv  to  apply: 
Standard,  Jan.  i,  p.  5.  188S  We  take  the  proportions  of  the  endemic  ^neia 
and  species  as  criteria:  Atktnmtm,  Nov.  14,  p.  640/3. 

2.    discriminative  faculty,  organ  of  judging  or  discernment. 

1640  crusted  and  made  hard  their  inward  jrptnjptov  by  overmuch  and  trinall 
wearing  it:  H.  Mori,  Phil.  Pe.,  sie.  B  3  (1647).  1686   Is  he  sure,  that 

objects  are  not  otherwise  tensed  by  otners,  then  they  are  by  himT  and  why  must 
his  sense  be  the  infallible  Criteruni  Glanvill,  Scefsis,  en.  xxvi.  p.  x88  (1885). 
10^  Others  say  that  according  to  Emted4xUsj  the  Criterion  of  Truth  is  not 
Sense  but  Sight  Reason:  Cudwokth,  Inlell. Syst,  Bk.  1.  ch.  L  p.  23.  bef. 
1789  By  what  Criterion  do  ye  eat  d'ye  think^  |  If  this  is  priz'd  for  sweetness, 
that  for  stinkt  Pope,  Imit.  Hor.,  Bk.  11.  Sat.  ii.  29,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  83  (1757X 

*crltiq,lie,  sb. :  Ft.  The  Eng.  sb.  and  adj.  critic  {J.  -), 
found  1588  Shales.,  Z.  L.  L.,  iii.  i,  78;  iv.  3,  170,  is  direct  fr. 
Lat.  criticus,  Gk.  KpmK6s. 

1.  a  criticism,  a  critical  essay. 

1710  Your  Critique  is  a  very  Doke^pkcasete ;  for  after  the  many  fitults  you 
justly  find,  jnm  smooth  your  rigour :  Pope,  Letters,  p.  6i  (1737).  180S  aixl 

various  admirable  criti<jnes  both  upon  the  nature  of  his  merits  as  an  author,  and 
as  a  leader  of  the  ScottLih  Church :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  a,  p.  133.  1806  I  nave 
been  favoured  with  a  critique  on  the  buildings  of  Bath :  J.  Dallawav,  OSs.  En^. 
Artkit.,  p.  333.  1806  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  author,  if  he  should  ever 
hear  of  the  £vj/zi/»/...*' What  execrable  stuff!"  Bsrbsford,  Miseries,  VoL  I. 
^  36(stb  Ed.X  1811  the  critique  on  •  a's  book  is  amusing:  Bvron, 

m  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  11.  p.  51  (1833X  1818   addressing  his  critique  to 

Mr.  Crawley:  Lai>v  Morcah,  FL  Maearthy,  VoL  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  05  (1819}.  1823 
John  Keats,  who  was  kQl'd  on  by  one  critique,  |  Just  as  he  really  promis'd  some- 
thing great,  |  If  not  intelligible,  witboot  Greek  I  Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods 
of  late  :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  xi.  Ix.  1886  its  critiques  and  articles  were  as 

impartial  as  they  were  able :  Ix>RO  Bbaconspield,  Krc.  Grty,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  iii. 
P*  399  (>88iX  1846  Thorwaldsen  came  in  and  ventured  a  critique :  Ford, 

Handbk.  S/ain^Tt,  II.  p.  748.  1800  the  critiques  of  various  literary  journals 
and  reviewers :  Thackbrav,  Pendennis,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  35  (1879X  1886 

The  best  part  of  this.. .book  is  an  excellent  critique  on  Dora  Greenwell's  mode  of 
thought;  Atheneenm,  Sept.  36,  p.  395/1. 

2.  a  judge,  a  critic. 

1864  an  ordinary  English  Critique  may  correct  in  his  reading :  R.  Whit- 
lock,  Zaolmia,  Pref.,  si^  a  8  r*.  1664  I  shall  first  endeavour  to  prevent 
and  elude  certain  Objections  which  our  Critiques  may  possibly  raise:  Evblyn, 
Tr.  Frearfs  PartUI.  Arckit.,  Pt  11.  p.  103.  1673  G.  Villieks,  Reheanal, 
I.  p.  39  (i8«8X 

Oroat,  sb. :  a  native  of  Croatia,  many  of  whom  served  as 
cavalry  m  the  Austrian  army.    See  cravat. 

1760  Brother,  you  are  absolutely  a  perfect  Croat;  but  as  those  have  their 
use  in  the  army  of  the  empress  queen,  so  you  likewise  have  some  good  in  you ; 
FiBiJ>iNC,  Tmi  ymui.BV..  vi.  ch.  il  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  283  (1806X  1763  The 
troops  arc  filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars :  HtJME,  Ess.,  Vol.  I.  Pt.  ii.  Ess.  7, 
p.  339  ('835).  1788   Soonaftertheretreat  of  the  Imperialists,  8000  Croats 

passed  the  Seave  near  Lyka ;  Gent.  Mag.,  LVIll.  L  70/3. 

croc-«n-jambe,  sb. :  Fr.,  'hook  in  leg' :  a  trip,  overthrow. 

1613  yet  I  would  be  loth  to  have  a  ervc^en-Jamit  in  this  first  employment, 
which  would  be  my  disgrace  for  ever ;  Dudley  Carlbton,  in  Court  A-  Times 
t/yas.  I.,  VoL  I.  p.  311  (1848X 

crocherd:  Ger.    See  krentzer. 

«crochet,  sb.:  Fr.,  'little  hook':  a  kind  of  knitting  per- 
formed with  one  hook  instead  of  knitting-pins  or  -needles. 
Holland  uses  crochet  (?  for  Eng.  crotchet)  in  the  sense  of 
'little  hook'. 

[1601  tyles  flat  yet  hooked  and  made  with  crochets  at  one  end  to  hang  upon 
the  sides  of  the  roofe:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.^  Bk.  35,  ch.  13,  VoL  IL 
p.  5S3.]  1864  Thev  played  at  "letters,"  or  did  ciocnet:  London  Soc., 

Vol.  VI.  p.  4p.  1873   more  crodiet-working  and  novel-reading:    Edw. 

Braddon,  L^/e  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p.  X4X, 

crocheteiir,  sb. :  Fr. :  porter,  carter. 

bef.  1636  Rescued?  'Slight  I  would  |  Have  hired  a  crocheteur  for  two 
cardecues  |  To  have  done  so  much  with  his  whip:  Bbau.  &  Fu,  Hon.  Matis 
T.,\\\.  I.    [CE.  D.] 

crocus,  in  Eng.  pi.  crocnses  (Lat.  pi.  croct),  sb. :  Lat  fr. 
Gk.  KpoKoc :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  with  showy  flowers, 
grass-like  leaves,  and  corms,  several  species  of  which  flower 
in  spring,  and  one  which  flowers  in  autumn  {Crocus  satiTnts) 
yields  saffiron. 

1398  y*  herbe  wytb  the  doure  bath  that  name  Crocus:  Trbvisa,  Tr.  Bartk. 
De  P.  R.,  XVII.  xli.  1636  Crocus  is  saA<on/and  there  be  two  kyndes :  GreU 
Herball,  ch.  dii.  hef.  1693  III  gather  moly,  crocus,  and  the  herbs,  I  That 

heal  the  wounds  of  body  and  the  mind:  Greene,  7".  ^^-i  ■■  'i  P.  >93/i  (1861X 
1644  anemones,  ranunculuses,  crocuses,  &c  :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  65 
(1850X  1661  The  Fields  and  Gardens  were  beset  j  With  Tulif,  Crocus, 

Vudet:  Relif.  U^otton.,  p.  385  (1685X  1678  We  observed  in  the  fields  we 

passed  through  this  day  great  store  of  vernal  crocuses  now  in  flower :  J.  Ray, 
youm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  369.  1738  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus :  J.  Thom- 
son, Sfrinr,  537  (1834X  1830  The  crocus,  the  narcissus,  and  a  thousand 
flowers  still  mingle  their  various  dyes  and  impregnate  the  atmosphere  with 
odours :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch  x.  p.  395.  1864  when 
the  wreath  of  March  has  blotsom'd,  j  Crocus,  anemone,  violet :  Tennyson,  Whs., 
VoLv.p.75(»886X 


crocus  Uartis,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  sesqui-oxide  of  iron. 

1684  Some  have  truly  observed  of  eroeus  mortis  or  steel  corroded  with 
vniegar...that  the  loadstone  will  not  at  all  attract  it:  I.  Mather,  Remark. 
Prmid.,  b  Lib.  qf  Old  Authors,  pi  75  (1856X 

crocus  metalldruin,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  croctts  antimonii, 
or  oxysulphide  of  antimony. 

1697  I  am  come  Post  to  Town  with  my  Head  full  of  Crocus  MetaUorum, 
and  design  to  give  the  Court  a  Vomit:  Vanbruch,  Esof,  Pl  il  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  »95  (i77«X 

*Oroesus,  a  king  of  Lydia  in  6  c.  B.a,  famed  as  the  richest 
man  in  the  world,  and  for  his  downfall  KC.  548,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia. 


(abt,  1386  Ne  of  Tumus  with  the  hardy  fiers  conge  |  The  riche  Cresns  kaytyf 

"  "   ""    "  "    ~  *,  i94«.l         1677  what  auailes...King 

.     ...    33  (1868X  1631  though  a  man  had 

Croesus  wealth :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mil.,  To  Reader,  p.  94  (1837X        1664 — 6 


m  seruage:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Knt.'s  Tale,  1946.] 
Cressus  welth :  G.  Gaskoigne,  Li/e,  p.  33  (iKSX 


If  1  may  have  but. ..a  morsel  of  meat,  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  convenient  cloth- 
ing, 1  shall  not  envy  the  richest  Crcesus  or  Crassus  upon  earth:  J.  Trapp,  Com. 
Old  Test.,  VoL  111.  p.  146/1  (1868X  1764  a  contest  between  two  young 

Crcesus's :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  n.  p.  389  (18S7X  1819  You  raiiat 

have  heard  of  the  wealthy  Vakareskolo,  the  Cresus  of  BoyarSj — he  who  thought 
himself  so  secure  from  Iwing  fleeced :  T.  Hope,  Aneut.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xil  p.  375 
(1830X  1860  the  great  Railroad  Cncsus'  wife:  Thackeray,  Pentinnis, 

VoL  I.  ch.  xxxviL  p.  414  (1879X  1863  Ida,  left  alone  amxist  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  chief  shop.. .and  feeling  herself  a  Crcesus :  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden 
Calf,  VoL  IL  ch.  iL  p.  S9. 

crolsade,  Fr. ;  croisado,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cmzada  infected  by 
Fr.  croisade:  sb. :  a  crusade  (y.  v.). 

1663  This  kind  of  Croisade  was  detetmyned  in  the  concistorie  at  Rome : 
J.  Shute,  TViw  Comm.  (Tr.X  ii.  fol.  »7  V-  1614  When  Pmgatory  gold 

enough  not  gave,  J  Croisadoes  then  did  holy  warres  pretend:  Earl  or  Stirling, 
Dooms-Day,  oth  House,  9s.  1616   his  Subsidies,  which  he  leuieth  extra- 

ordinarily (of  late  times  for  the  most  part,  turned  into  ordinarie,  as  bis  Croisados) 
doe  amount  to  as  much  as  the  entire  profits  of  som  whole  kingdom :  Johnson 
rnn>.,  p.  3JO.  1636  Cn>r<ai£),  A  battle:  Cockerah.Pll  (and  Ed.X  16U 
to  proclaim  a  croisade  against  his  fellow^hristian :  Milton,  A/ol,  Smect.,  Wks., 
Vol.  L  p.  338  (1806X  1864  and  the  MoUr  Order  of  the  Cruysado  Heaven 

bestoweth  not  on  Milk-sops,  bmr-sfirited  Soules:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia, 
p.  S31.  1664—6  the  Waldenses,  against  whom  the  Pope  turned  his  croisados, 
those  armies  of  the  Cross,  which  had  been  first  appointed  against  the  Saracens  : 
J.  Trapp,  Comm.,  Vol.  in.  p.  687/3  (1868).  —  So  the  Pope  published  his  Cray. 
sadoes  against  the  PiotestanU :  —  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  I.  p.  463/1  (1867X  1670 
the  engagement  of  a  new  Croisade  against  the  Turks:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  ftal., 
Pt.  II.  p.  45  (1698X  .  1679  your  Great  Croysade,  General :  S.  Butler,  Hudi- 
bras,  PL  III.  C^L  ii.  p.  146.  1686   Innocent  the  31/ by  bis  Croysades,  per- 

secuted the  WaUenseSj  and  Albigmsri:  Acct.  ofPersec.  of  Protest,  in  France, 


Cam.  ii.  p.  146.  1686   Innocent  the  3<f  by  his  Croysades,  per- 

Waldenses^  and  Albigenses:  Acct.  of  Persec.  of  Protest,  in  France, 
p.  43.  bef.  1733  as  if  the  King  and  the  Pope,  as  among  CrvuodSrx  of  old,  were 
to  be  sworn  Brethren :  R.  North,  Examen,  1. 1.  17,  p.  23  (1740X  1748  This 
gave  rise  to  the  Croisadoes.. .Peter  the  Hermit.. .was  lie  immediate  author  of  the 
first  Croisade:  Lord  Chestbrfield,  Letters,  Vol.  t.  No.  131,  p.  310  (1774X 
1776  Barbarossa  going  by  Laodicea  towards  Syria  on  a  CMsade  was  received 
so  kindly  that... :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Miner,  p.  228. 

croisie,  .r^. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.):  "A  crosse,  a  crossing,  a  marking 
with  a  crosse". 

1633  took  on  hym  the  Croisey:  Lord  Bbrnbrs,  Frvissart,  l  217,  p.  275 
(1813X 

croissant,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. 

1.  adj. :  increasing,  growing.     Obs. 

1601  the  moone  croissant :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  JV.  /f.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  5,  Vol.  i. 
P.55- 

2,  sb. :  crescent.  Obs.  Also,  Herald,  a  cross  with  cres- 
cents terminating  the  ends. 

1613  seates  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme  of  a  croisant:  Masque  of  Intur 
Temtte.  [C.  E.  D.)  1614  with  the  Makumtdan  Turks,  the  Croissant  or 
half  Moon,  *^  *■  Religious  symbole,  is  as  commonly  set  on  the  top  of  their 
Mescbits,  Seraglias,  Turrets  and  such  like:  Sbldbh,  Tit.  Hon.,  PL  l  p.  162. 

croiz,  sb. :  Fr. :  cross. 

1768  he  had  seen  the  otoix  set  in  gold,  with  iu  red  ribband,  he  said,  tied  to 
his  button-hole :  Stbrne,  Sentiment,  youm.,  Wks.,  p.  444  (t839X 

*croinlecli,  cromleh,  crommel,  .r^. :  Welsh  cromlech:  a 
flat  stone  supported  by  two  upright  stones,  supposed  to  be  a 
sepulchral  monument,  erected  by  Celts.  Similar  erections 
have  been  raised  by  other  races.  Properly  cromlech  is  a 
circle  of  large  stones,  but  the  term  has  been  frequently  ap- 
plied to  dolmens  or  table-stones  in  English.    See  dolmeil. 

1797  The  cromlech,  or  cromleh,  diiefly  differs  from  the  Kist-veuojia  not 
being  closed  up  at  the  end  and  sides :  Encyc.  Brit,,  s.v.  1818, 1«0  [See 

oairn].      1648  an  ancient  Druidical  crommel :  Lord  Lttton,  Harold,  He.  L 
ch.  i.  p.  3/1  (3id  Ed.X 

cromorna.    See  cremona*. 

croom,  .r^. :  Native  W.  Afr.    See  quotation. 

1819  Many  of  these  reside  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  King's  croom,  or  country 
residence,  at  Barramang:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  Pt.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  290. 
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CROQUET 

^croquet, 5^. :  dialectic  Fr.,  'a  shepherd's  staff',  Mod.  Fr., 
'crackling  gingerbread':  an  outdoor  game  in  which  wooden 
balls  are  driven  through  hoops  by  strokes  with  wooden 
mallets.  If  a  player's  ball  strikes  another  ball,  he  may 
place  his  ball  against  the  other,  and  by  a  sharp  stroke  at 
his  own  ball  drive  the  other  off  or  forward;  this  is  called  a 
croquet. 

1860  After  dinner  a  croquet  party:  Bp.  Hanhingtoh,  in  Ll/i,  di.  iii.  p.  27 
(1887).  1866  Can't  yon. ..nave  an  early  dinner,  and  a  chat,  and  a  game  of 

croquet?  In  Bp.  Fraser's  Life,  Pt.  t.  ch.  vii.  p.  138.  1872  croquet'Srounds 

or  laidens :  £dw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  li.  p.  13.  1880  Miss  Yoncb, 
PUIart^tht  Houtt,  cIl  xi.  p.  141. 

[It  seems  clear  that  croquet  originally  meant  the  mallet  or 
crutched  stick  used  in  the  game.] 

*cro<inette,  .f^.:  Fr.:  Cookery:  a  ball  of  rice  or  potatoes 
fried  a  light  brown.  Sometimes  meat  or  fish  is  placeid  in  the 
interior  of  the  ball.    See,  however,  first  quotation. 

1816  .Crokets  ar«  made  of  the  same  materials  as  risoles,  only  of  a  different 
shape.  Put  the  small  claw  of  a  lobster  in  one  end,  and  the  broad  part  of  the  tail 
in  the  other,  which  gives  it  the  shape  of  a  biid ;  dish  tbem  on  a  napkin*  with  fried 
panley  in  the  middle ;  J.  SiMrsoN,  Cookery,  p.  91.  1830  You  were  not  re- 

commended to  neglect  the  crofnettet  because  the  ioudim  might  claim  attention : 
Lord  BKACOHsriBLD,  ytttng  Duke,  Bk.  iii.  di.  viii.  p.  iw  (1881).  *1878 

They  may  luve  taught  young  ladies  to  make  "omelettes  and  "croquis'*  (T  coa< 
fusion  with  MOQWM)  but  the  English  middle-class  kitchen  b  still  a  temple  of 
waste  and  monotony:  LloydU  Wkfy.,  May  is,  p^  a.    [St.] 

'croqnis,  sing,  and  //. :  sb. :  Fr. :  sketch,  outline,  rough 
draught. 

1888  The  volume  will  be  illustrated  with  etchings  and  avfmt:  AtMenmum, 
Jan.  7,  p.  sj/a. 

*croro,  sb.i  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  karor:  one  hundred  lacs, 
or  ten  millions.  A  crore  of  rupees  useil  to  be  worth  about 
;((;i,ooo,ooo. 

1630  The  King's  yecrely  Income  of  his  Ciowne  Land,  is  fifkie  Ctvu  of  Rnpiat, 
cuery  Cmt  is  an  hunored  Leckes,  and  enery  Leek  is  an  hundred  thousand  Rupi^ ; 
PuRCHAS,  PUgrimt,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  in.  p.  ii«.  1668  (See  arab).  1690  The 
A'aM  or  Govemour  of  ^nv"^  was  reputed  to  have  left  behind  bun  at  his  Death, 
twenty  Courous  of  Roupies :  Ovincton,  Voyage,  189  (1696).    [Yule]  abl. 

1780  The  revenues  of  the  city  of  Decca.  once  the  capital  of  Bengal,  at  a  low 
estimation  amount  annually  to  two  kherore :  C.  Carracciou,  Lifi  0/  dive,  I. 
17a.  iii.]  17M  a  crore  of  rupees :  Wellington,  Snffl.  Deep.,  Vol.  1.  p.  337 
i»<r(i8s8).       1841  (See  aninUl. 

crotalo,  sb. :  It,  "a  musicall  instrument,  made  like  a  great 
ring  of  brasse,  and  beaten  with  an  iron  rod  maketh  a  sweete 
barmonie.  Also  a  childs  rattle  or  bell.  Also  a  cimball,  a 
gingUng  rattle  or  clapper"  (Florio) :  a  rattle. 

bef.  1683  A  Diaught  of  all  sorts  of  Sistrums,  Crotaloes...in  use  among  the 
Ancients :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  TraeU,  XIIL  p.  99(t6<6). 

crotaltun,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Kporakw :  Class,  Antiq. :  a 
rattle  or  clapper. 

1797  Encyc.Brit. 

croton  {it  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  crotOn,  fr.  Gk.  xportiy,  •>  'a 
tick',  'the  castor-oil  plant':  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Nat 
Order  EupAorbiaceae,  Esp.  in  combin.  croton-oil,  an  acrid 
fatty^oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium,  a  violent 
purgative. 

*crotipl«r  (i£.r,  -ou-  as  Fr.,  -«-  as  -^-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
croupier:  one  of  the  professional  assistants  at  a  gaming- 
table who  attends  to  the  stakes,  and  superintends  the  game 
generally ;  also,  metaph. 

1707  since  I  have  such  a  Croupier  or  Second  to  stand  by  me  as  Mr.  Pope : 
WvcHKRUBV,  in  Pope's  W*!.,  Vol.  viL  p.  iB(i757X  1709  The  Cwsr/irrr  is 
one  that  is  assistant  to  the  TalUere,  and  stands  by  to  supervise  the  losing  Cards : 
ComfL  Gamater,  p.  178.  1800  the  croaking  croupiers  were  calling  out  their 
fatal  vforAs  a(  Soufe  ougne  and  Couleur  ferd '.  Thackbkav,  Pendennis,  Vol  11. 
ch.  jcviii.  p.  301  (1879).  ^  1888  In  the  same  building  in  which  the  croupiei^s 
rake  is  contittttally  Dusy  is  one  of  the  best-appointed  newspaper  reading-rooms  in 
Europe :  Standard,  Nov.  3,  p.  5/3. 

croustado,  sb. :  Fr. :  crust  of  bread,  dish  prepared  with 
crusts,  a  sort  of  rissole  with  a  hard  crust 

1840  Cnnwte&r.— Fried  crusts  of  bread:  Brbgion  &  Millbr,  Pract.  Cook, 
p.  41.  1860  congregate  at  luncheon,  and  take  crousiades  and  conversation 

together:  Ouida,  SirvUknwre,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  179. 

crofiton,  sb. :  Fr. :  small  crust,  sip[>et. 

1816  garnish  vrith  either  paste  or  crouton :  J.  Simpson,  Cookery,  p.  33. 

croysade,  croysado :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  croisade. 
*crtl,  sb. :  Fr. :  growth.    Used  of  wines,  as  "wines  of  the 
finest  cru(s) ". 

cruces:  Lat    Seecniz. 
S.  D. 
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crneista,  sb. :  Old  It :  a  crusade,  a  bull  of  the  pope  institut- 
ing a  crusade.    Backet's  form  is  influenced  by  Fr.  cruciade. 

bef.  1670  The  Pope's  Cmciada  drew  thousands  of  Soldiers  to  adventure  into 
the  Holy  War:  J.  Hackbt,  Abp.  Wittiams,  Pt.  11.  183,  p.  196(1693)1 

crndfer,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  cross-bearer,  one  who  bears  a 
cross  in  an  ecclesiastical  ceremonial. 

*cmise,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  kruisen,^^ to  cross':  to  sail 
about,  to  traverse  the  sea  for  pleasure  or  on  naval  business. 

1748—7  frigates,  to  cruise  from  between  Dover  tjiA  Calais:  Tihdal,  Contin. 
Xa/in,  Vol.  I.  p.  91/1  (1751)1 

*cni8ade  (::.  n),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  crusado,  or  Sp.  cruzada. 
See  cnuutdo',  crolsade. 

1.  a  sacred  war  undertaken  by  Christians  who  wore  the 
Cross,  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks ;  a 
holy  war  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Latin  Church 
against  any  infidels  or  heretics. 

2.  an  army  of  crusaders. 

1788  the  report,  that  the  Pope  himself,  with  an  innumerable  crusade,  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Constantinople:  Gibbon,  Detl.  S^Fall,  Vol.  xi.  p.  143  (1813). 

crusado^  sb. :  Port. :  a  Portuguese  coin  stamped  with  a 
cross. 

1647—8  in  gold  they  haue  cunados  worth. v. s.  apece:  Boorde,  Introdtte- 
Hon,  ch.  xxix.  p.  197  (1870).  *  1083  Pearles  of  5  quiiates,  worth  150  crusados : 
R.  Hakluvt,  Divert  Voyims,  p.  16a  (i8soX  1098  aoo  Caixas  is  a  Sau,  and 
5  Satas  are  1000  Caixas,  which  is  as  much  as  a  Crusado  Portingale  money,  or 
3  Keysars guilders,  Netherlandish  money:  Tr.  J.  Veui  Linsckaten't  Voy.,  Bk.  L 
VoL  1.  p.  113  (1885).  1699  There  is  also  a  kind  of  mony  called  cruwadot 

stamped  with  the  armes  of  PoringtU/,  &  is  worth  6  tongas  good  mony,  the  larines 
are  euery  9  of  them  worth  a  crnaadot,  which  is  la  tan|^  |^od  money :  R.  Hak- 
luvt, Voyages,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  376.  —  one  CrMAS^weight  of  gold  :  iS.,  ii.  p.  30, 
1604  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse  |  Full  ofcnisadoes:  SHAKs.,£>M.,iii,4, 26. 
1T(M  allowed  by  the  King  of  Pcntugal  a  pension  of  two  thousand  Crusadoes  a 
year,  that  is  a66l.  13s.  4d. ;  Tr.  Angela  ^  Cartis  Congo,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi. 
p.  1S7  (1814X 

cmsado*,  sb. :  Port. :  a  crusader. 

1078— 80  [See  bniTado  i).  1630  The  Ambassador  of /'«r/t«a/sakl, 

be  was  sorry  that  provisiim  was  not  made  for  the  Crusadoes :  Brknt,  Tr.  Soavfs 
Hist.  Comu.  Trent,  Bk.  vin.  n.  7^6  (1676).  1680  an  Annie  ri  Crusadefs : 

PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  ii.  Blc.  viii  p.  1267. 

crusado^  Fort ;  cnuado,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  cruzada:  sb. 

1.  a  bull  of  the  pope  instituting  a  crusade. 

1098  Pope  Sixfus  fuintus  for  the  setting  forth  of  the  foresaid  expedition,  as 
they  vse  to  do  against  Turkes  &  infidels,  published  a  Cru»a4lo:  R.  HAKunrr, 
V^foges,  VoL  1.  p.  594.  1630  publisiiing  Indulscnoea,  as  formerly  was  used 

so  to  be  done  in  Crusados:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hist.  Coune.  Tireiu,  Bk.  11. 
p.  191  (1676X  1630    Ciusado's,  Intefdictments,  Inquisitions:   PVRCHAS, 

POgrims,  VoL  ii.  Bk,  viiL  p.  1353. 

2.  a  crusade. 

1098  Cmciata,  a  crusado :  Florio.  1770  so  you.. .don't  think  that  the 

crusado  from  Russia  will  recover  the  Holy  Land:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters, 
VoL  V.  p.  aaS  (1857X 

OruBca:  It, 'bran'.    See  Accademla  della  Crusca. 

1670  The  subtil  Air  of  this  Country,  and  the  Academy  of  the  Crusca  have 
ahaipoed  them  into  much  Wit ;  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  144  (1698X 
1749  The  Crusca,  b  Italy,  has  the  same  object :  Lord  Chestsrpielo,  Ltttert, 
VoL  I.  No.  175,  p.  5»(i774X 

enuero,  .r^. :  It :  a  cross. 

1608  the  Triangle,  and  remarkable  Crusero  about  the  foot  of  the  Centaur: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  o/Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  33  (1686X 

*cnist&cea,  .r^.  //. :  Low  Lat. :  name  of  a  class  of  animals 
which  have  shells  and  jointed  limbs ;  popularly  a  general 
name  for  crabs,  shrimps,  prawns,  and  lobsters. 

1840  The  central  and  inter-tro^ical  inrts  of  the  Atlantic  swarm  with  Ptero- 
poda,  Crusucea,  and  Radiata,  and  with  their  devourers  the  flying-fish :  C  Darwin, 
Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  viii.  p.  i6a.  1860  We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  trifle 
away  our  time  or  appetites  upon  these  delicate  crustaceet  (shrimps],  for  we  have 
nobler  game  in  view :  Once  a  Ifeek,  June  9,  p.  554/t. 

*cnix,  //.  cmces,  sb. :  Lat.,  a  cross ;  Late  Lat.,  a  place 
where  cross-roads  meet ;  hence,  an  argument  or  experiment 
which  determines  which  way  is  to  be  taken,  a  serious  aifficulty. 
The  phrases  crucial  instance,  crucial  experiment  are  fre- 
quently misapplied  as  if  crucial  merely  meant  'very  im- 
portant' or  'very  severe',  and  crucial  is  erroneously  used  for 
critical. 

bef.  1740  Dear  dean,  since  in  cruxes  and  puns  you  and  I  deal,  |  Pray,  why 
is  a  woman  a  sieve  and  a  riddle :  Sheridan,  To  Swift.  [T.]  1880  idea  has 
been  Uie  crux  fkilosafkorum  ['of  philosophers'],  since  Aristotle. ..to  the  present 
day:  Bdin.  Rev.,  VoL  52,  p.  183.  1883  Ine  essence  and  the  crux  of  it 

lie  in  small  compass:  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  ch.  iv.  p.  83.  _  1884  that  most 
insoluble  crux  of  all  evolutioiiary  reasoning;  Grant  Allen,  in  Lonfmasis  Mag. 
1880  He  prefers  to  deal  with  minor  difficulties  and  avoid  the  chief  **  cruces    : 
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CRUYSADO 


Atiemrmn.Jioii.  38,  p.  709/9-  1888  there  renuiiied  the  point,  which  was 

the  crux  of  the  case,  whether  the  defendant  wat  under  any  duty  towards  the 
plaintiff:  X<nv  Timn,  Lxxxnr.  293/1. 

cruysado:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  crolsade. 

cruzado :  Port,  or  Sp.    See  cmsadoS*. 

crymesyn,  crymsen,  crymson,  crymsyne:  Eng.fr. 
Sp.    See  erimson. 

crys(e),  cryze  :  Malay.    See  creese. 

crysis :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  crisis. 

*Ciiarto,  si. :  Sp. :  name  of  a  coin  equal  to  four  marave- 
dis.  The  word  properly  means  'fourth',  probably  of  a  soldo, 
which  equalled  sixteen  maravedis  in  certain  Spanish  calcu- 
lations of  the  weight  of  old  plate. 

1689  two  pounds  of  their  flesh... is  worth  ordinarily  two  Foya,  which  is  a  Icinde 
of  mony  like  vnto  the  quaites  of  Spaine :  R.  Parks,  Tr.  MenMuis  Hist  Chin., 
Vol.  I.  p.  17  (1853).  iSW  the  cuarto  is  equal  to  4  maraotditx  FoRi>,  Handbk. 
Sfam,Ft.  I.  p.  3. 

cabe,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  cuiei  a  solid  figure  contained  by 
six  equal  squares ;  the  product  of  three  equal  factors,  or  the 
third  power  of  a  number. 

ISTO  Make  a  Cube,  of  any  one  Vuiforme:  and  through  like  heauy  stufle: 
J.  Dkb,  Pref.  Billingsley's  BucUd,  sig.  c  i  V.  1879  I  multiplie  jia  the  Cuit 
of  8  by  3  the  charge  of  the  FcUcoh  :  DiacBS,  Strafiot.,  p.  64.  1600  a  Cubt, 

or Sf turn:  B.  Jonson,  CyntA.  Sev.,  v.  7,  Wks.,  p.  358  (1616).  160S  the 

most  beautiful!  and  perfect  figures  of  regular  bodies  which  be  in  the  world  & 
within  compasse  of  nature,  are  five  in  number  (namely,  the  Pyramis,  the  Cube, 
the  Octaedron,  Icosaedron  &  Dodecaedron);  Holland,  Tr.  P/ut.  Mor.,  p.  1359. 
1687  in  hollow  cube  |  Training  his  devilish  engin'nr:  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  553. 
1691  whether,  for  example,  a  rightly<ut  Tetrtuarum,  Cubt  or  feoMotdrum, 
have  no  more  Pulchritude  in  them  uian  any  rude  broken  Stone :  J.  Ray,  CnaJioH, 
Pt.  I.  p.  118(1701). 

cubiculario,//.  -ri,sd.:  It :  a  groom  of  the  chambers.  ' 

ISM  cubiculariand  chamberlins:  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  t.  p.  130(1850). 

cnbicnlo,  si. :  It. :  a  chamber. 

1601  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo:  Shaks.,  Tm.  Nt.,  Si.  a,  56. 

Cubo :  Jap.    See  Knbo. 

cuchenilla:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  cochineal. 

cachillo,  .r^. :  Sp. :  knife,  poniard. 


16W  they  are  prom  to  use  the  coward  cuMUt:  Ford,  Handbk.  S*ain,  Pt  i. 

t.  355.  1888  proclamation  against  carrying  the  large  cuchitlot :  Lord 

ALTOUK,  Serafs,  Vot  i.  p.  aig. 

Late  Lat.:  a  cowl 


encnllTis  non  focit  moiuu:hnin,/Ar. : 
does  not  make  a  monk. 

1601  Lastlie,  if  in  the  serene  name  of  Jesns,  this  man  hane  all  this  while  bin 
so  tempestuous  a  creature,  it  is  no  roaruell  if  CucuJ/us  mm  facit  momukum : 
A.  C,  Anm.  to  Lit.  o/a  JtmiUd  Gtnt.,  p.  loa.  1601  Shaks.,  Tui.  Nt., 

L  5,  6a.       1608  —  Ittat./tr  Mtat.,  v.  a63. 

cuende:  Sp.    See  conde. 

cnente  de  terra,  pkr. :  Sp. :  beads  of  earth,  a  variety  of 
Bggry  or  popo  bead. 

1705  ten  or  twelve  small  white  Stringi  of  Ctult  de  Term,  and  Gold:  Tr. 
Bftman't  Guinea,  Let.  ix.  p.  130.  —  richly  adorned  with  Ceute  di  Terra  and 
Agrie,  two  sorts  of  Coral;  tb..  Let.  xix.  p.  374. 

caerpo,  sb. :  Sp.,  'body' :  in  phrases  en  cuerpo,  in  cuerpo, 
often  used  in  t6,  xj  cc.  meaning  'in  body-clothes',  'in  a  close- 
fitting  costume'.  Sometimes  evidently  intended  to  mean 
'stark-naked',  the  Sp.  for  which  is  en  cueros. 

1623  the  generall  leading  in  cuerpo,  with  a  tninchon  in  his  hand :  R.  Cocks, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  338  (18S3).  1699  hee  is  cast  behind  bis  master  as  fashionably 
as  bis  sword  and  cloake  are  and  he  {the  master]  is  but  in  querfo  without  him : 
I.  Earle,  Microcotm.,  p.  83  (1868).  1680   Tij(.   But  why  in  cuerpoM  I 


hate  to  see  an  host,  and  1 


;  cuerpo.     Host.    Cue 


eipol   what's  that  I     Tip. 
arbl  poor  blank  and  half. 
I  gravity  of  an  host,  |  Who  should  be  kinj 
arms,  and 'ceremonies,  |  In  his  own  house;  know  all,  to  the  gold  weights: 


Light-skipping  hose  and  doublet,  |  The  horse-boy's  garb!  poor  blank  and 
blank  cuerpo,  (  They  relish  not  the  gravity  of  an  host,  |  Who  should  be  king  at 


JoNSUN,  NewIuM,  ii^a,  Wks.,  p.  415/1  (i8€o). 
~  "  ■  '.,  ii.  a,  wks.,  I 

I  alter  me:  City-Match,  iv.  3,  in  1 

,  .    a78tiB75X  1669  all  should  go  «•»«*> 

without  Clokes :  Howsll,  Pt.  II  MassanitlU  (Hist.  Rev.  Napl.X  p.  15.      166S 


1638  in  the  evening  in  Quirpo ; 
IM assinger.  Fated  Doiur.,  it  a,  Wks.,  p.  373/1  (1839)1  1689  And  footman, 

as  you  see,  to  bear  m^  sword  |  In  ctierpo  after  me :  Ci^Matck,  iv.  3,  in  Dodsley- 


;r  mv! 
i«.,V, 


HazUtt's  Old  Plajft,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  378  (1S75X 


I...walked  in  Querfo  into  the  Citv :   R.  Head,  Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  H  8  ro. 
1678  but  Cuerfo  is  not  to  be  digested  by  CastilioH :  'DfCtoK»,Ambeyna,  IL  Wks,, 


Querbo\.oit>m Rage:  S.  Butlerj 
191 — 3  going  in  quirpo  like  a  young 


Vol.  I.  p.  565  (i"70i).  1679   Exfosd  in 

7/xrfiArai,  Pt.  in.  Cant.  iii.  p.  184.  169_ „  _     _,- ,-„ 

scholar:  Wood,  A.  O.,  Vol.  iv.  col.  98  (Bliss,  iSao).  1748  the  drummer, 

who  had  given  bis  only  shirt  to  be  washed,  appeared  in  cuerpo,  with  the  bolster 
rolled  about  bis  middle;  Smollett,  Rod,  RaMd.,<ii.  x.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  50(1817). 
1887  In  1867  diplomatic  officials  were  forbidden  to  wear  any  uniform  or  official 
costume  not  previously  authorized  by  Congress — an  ambiguous  order,  capable  of 
being  construed  (so  says  an  American  authority)  as  justifying  an  appearance  in 
cuerpol  Aikenetum,  Aug.  6,  p.  173/3. 

cuerpo-santo:  Sp.  and  Port.    See  corposant. 


CULMEN 

cuesta,  sb. :  Sp. :  hill,  rising  ground. 

1818  a  high  ridj^  or  mountain  surrounds  them  all ;  and  a  caesia...more  or 
less  rugged  and  precipitous:  Amer.  Slate  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  iv.  p.  1^ 
(1834)1  1801  'The  road  ascends  a  sleep  and  rugged  cuesta:  Herndox, 

Amaton,  VoL  1.  p.  9»  (1854X 

Cufic.    SeeKnflc. 

*cui  bono?  ikr.:  Lat,  'to  whom  (is  it)  for  good?'  for 
whose  benefit,  for  whose  advantage  ?  Occasionally  used  as 
sb.  meaning  practical  utility  to  individuals,  and  as  vb.  mean- 
ing to  question  the  practical  utility  of. 

1604  For,  what  of  all  thiit  what  good?  cui  bono?  Bp.  Andrews.  (T.) 
1614  if  it  be  asked  why  they  should  take  this  course,  and  cui  Imu  I  J.  Chaiuir- 
LAiN,  in  Court  *•  Times  o/yas.  I.,  Vol.  1.  p.  336  (1848X    _  1631  to  what  tad! 


cuibonol  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt  i,  Sec'a,  Mem.  4,  Subs,  j,  VoL  L  p.  350 
(i837X  1698   So  that  of  such  Inflictions  one  may  rationally  demana,  Cui 

bomoi  J.  Rat,  Tkree  Discourses,  iii.  p.  44^  (1713X  t>eC  1788  amooot  to  a... 

Dwmcnsiration  of  the  Sort  I  may  call  cui  bona :  R.  North,  Exasrnn,  1.  iil  iso, 

"      ibe 


p.  30T  (i7^oX  1760  If  the  Intent  of  the  Act  be  considered,  and  the  Queen  b 
asked  cui  bma  this  could  bet  it  will  appear  stronger:  Gilbrrt,  Cases  in  Let_ 
6^  Equity,  p.  335.  1810  the  public  is  perpetually  prepared  with  the  queitioo 
of  nu  Imu:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  it,  p.  398.  1836  unUonnity  in  the  sysien— 

Cui  bcnol  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  a.  Ft  L  p.  078.  1888   The  Chiaese 

always  estimate  such  matters  by  thdr  intermediate  and  apparent  cui  bono:  J.  F. 
Davis,  Chinese,  Vol.  11.  p.  373.  1887  To  cui  bono  the  objects  of  wdrkUy 

ambition :  Lord  Lvtton,  E.  Maltravers,  viii.  t  1843  Cus  bona  t  let  then 
live  on  in  their  deceit;  Thackeray,  Miscelltmies,  Vol.  iv.  p.  147  (1857).  UN 
A  grateful  cauntnr...will  never  think  of  asking  'Cui bono  allthist'  E.  K.  Kake, 
Arctic  Explar.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xv.  p.  167.  1868  he  said  "Cui bono*'  to  any  effort 
that  imposed  a  violence  of  tastes  and  dispositions ;  Lord  Lvtton,  Caxtoniana, 
Vol.  11.  Ess.  33,  p.  10. 

cuique  suum:  Lat    See  snnm  cnltine. 
'cnirasse,  sb. :  Fr. :  cuirass,  a  kind  of  breastplate. 

*1874  The  cuirasse  bodies  seem  especially  made  for  evening  coscmne:  Echo, 
Dec.  30.    [StJ 

*cnisine,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  kitchen,  style  of  cookery. 

1786  O  !  if  the  Muse  had  power  to  tell  |  Each  dish,  no  Muse  has  power  to 
^>ell !  I  Great  Goddess  of  the  French  Cuisine !  H.  More,  Florio,  657,  pi  43. 
1S29  He  was  faint,  and  did  justice  to  the  cuisine  of  his  host,  which  was  indeed 
remarkable :  Lord  Beaconspield,  Young  DhJk,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  viL  p.  34a  (1881). 
1884  prepared  according  to  the  most  recent  modes  of  the  Cuisine:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  60,  p.  146.  18w  What  the  merits  of  the  cuisine  may  be  I  can't  sar  for 

the  information  of  travellers ;  Thackeray,  fr.  Si.  Bk.,  p.  385  (i88;)l  ISM 

(a  curved  bone]  is  the  universal  implement  of  an  Esquimaux  cuisine:  £.  R. 
Kanb.  Arctic  Explor.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xl  p.  115.  *1874  the  cuisine  in  kitchens 
in  workhouses :  G.  A.  Sala,  On  Cookery.  fSt]  *1876  we  find  an  excellent 
dinner,  ofno  especial  (>uri«K,  but  distinctly  foreign  fashion:  ruwr,  Aug.  it.  (St) 

colt,  sb. :  Old  Fr.,  'cooked':  new  wine  boiled  down. 

1601  serveth  as  a  sweet  cuit  to  mingle  with  their  wines :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  7,  VoL  i.  p.  415. 

cnl-de-lampe,//.  cols-de-lampe,  sb. :  Fr. :  Archit.  bracket; 
in  Printing,  tail-piece. 

1819  He  was  delighted  with  my  progress^  and  talked  of  an  ornamented  and 
illustrated  edition,  wiui  heads,  vignettes,  and  culs  lU  lasnpe.  all  to  be  designed 
by  his  own  patriotic  and  friendly  pencil ;  Scott,  Bride  of  Lammemioor,  co.  L 
wks.,  VoL  L  p.  9«9/i  (1867V  1888  The  roof  has  several  pendents  {culs  Je 

lampe):  J.  Dallaway.  Disc.  Arekit.  Eng.,  irc„  p.  04.  1889  IHehas 

reproduced]  in  facsimile  the  genuine  vignettes,  culs-de-last^,  and  letters  grises 
ofthe  [Elxevir]  presses  of  Leyden  and  Amsterdam :  Atkeneeutm,  Aug.  17,  p.  ai6yfi. 

*cnl-de-8ae,  pi.  cnls-de^ac,  sb.:  Fr.,  'bottom  of  bag':  a 
blind-alley,  a  confined  space  from  which  there  is  no  exit 
except  by  the  single  entrance. 

1809  Thebridges...beingirTeparable,  they  would  be  in  acM/<&  sac:  Wbluxc- 
TON,  Disp.,  VoL  IV,  p.  400 11838).  1817^and  it  is  impossible  not  to  view  mosi 
of  its  results  as  mere  culs'tle-sac,  out  of  which  %re  return  without  either  profit  or 
pleasure:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  38,  p.  188.  1838  one  often  comes  to  a  spot  which 
has'  the  appearance  of  a  Cul-de-Sac,  from  which  there  is  no  exit  to  be  seen :  C  apt. 
Head,  Pampas,  p.  137.  1881  hills.. .thus  form  a  natural  cnlde-sac:  Edin. 

^/v.,  VoL  53,  p.  336.  1836 — 6  The  spleen  is  very  intimately  connected. ..to  the 
left  extremity  or  great  culde  sac  Of  the  stomach ;  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  assd  Pkyt., 
VoL  1.  p.  SoVa.  ^  1846  ^a  line  was  formed  reaching  across  the  island,  with  the 
intention  of  oriving  the  natives  into  a  cul-de-sac  on  'Tasman's  peninsula :  C  Dar- 
wiNj  Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  xix.  p.  447.  1866  Here,  in  a  cul-de-sac,  between  the 
barriers,  both  impassable. ..we  were  to  wait  till  the  tardy  summer  should  open  to 
us  a  way;  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Explor.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxviL  jx  369.  1883 

Milman  Street  is  a  little  cut  de  sac  of  a  street,  which  leads  into  Guilford  Street: 
Thackeray,  Pkilip,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxL  p.  393  (1887).  1871  thus  the  herds  ol 

■ame  retreating  from  the  s—"^  ■—' — "■- ' — '" 

iriven  into  a  cubdesac  up 


game  retreating  from  the  south  before  the  attacks  ofthe  seroot,  found  ihcmsclves 
driven  into  a  cubde-sac  upon  the  strip  of  land*between  the  bnMul  and  deep  riven : 
Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Triiularies.Qh.  ix.  p.  143.  1886  Vou  tried  the  cub- 
de-sac of  thought ;  I  The  montarne  Russe  of  pleasure ;  1  Vou  found. the  best  am- 
bition brought^  Was  stnuigely  soon  of  measure :  A.  Dobson,  At  tke  Sign  o/tke 
Lyre,  p.  30. 

ctdmen,  sb. :  Lat. :  top,  highest  point ;  also,  metaph,  cul- 
mination, acme,  highest  point. 

1666  Upon  the  culmen  has  been  a  Paged:  Sir  Tk.  Herbert,  Trmv.,p.  151 
(1677X  bef  1788  the  common  Tendency  of  Things  to  change,  which,  from  a 
Culmen  at  the  Restauration,  went  continually  declining  towards... Seditma,  and 
Rebellion:  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  ii.  16a,  p.  118  (i74aX  —  his  Life,  which 
concluded  in  the  Culmen  of  his  Honour :  w..  III.  vii.  13,  p.  513. 
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CULOTTE 
cnlotte,  sb. :  Fr. :  small-clothes,  breeches. 

IMS  ripung  the  lace  from  his  coatt  |  And  from  what,  I  suppose,  I  must  call 
his  cuhlU:  Barham,  iHgtliU.  Ltg.,  p.  215  (1865). 

culottee<nirte,/Ar.:  Fr.:  short  breeches,  knee-breeches. 

1848  She  said  that  it  was  only  the  thorou^bred  gentleman  who  could  wear 
the  Court  suit  with  advantage :  it  was  only  your  men  of  ancient  race  whom  the 
culcttt  court*  became :  Tmackekav,  yon.  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  x.  p.  tog  (1879X 

cnltismo,  sb. :  It. :  the  pursuit  or  practice  of  over-refine- 
ment in  literature  and  art. 

18S.  the  humour  for  conceit*— cs/ttnaw:  H.  Moklbv,  note  to  SttcUitor, 
No.  379,  p.  553*  1866  The  spirit  of  CW/uMitf... simultaneously  iniectcd  the 


literature  of  England  and  of  Spain :  Aikenttum,  Aug.  38,  p.  365/3. 

cnltiTator  (-^  —  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Late  Lat.  cultivare,'^^Ui  till':  one  who  tills,  one  who  raises 
crops;  also,  metapk.  one  who  promotes  culture,  one  who 
studies  zealously. 

bef.  1691  It  has  been  lately  complained  of,  by  some  cultivators  of  clover 
ass,  that  from  a  great  quantity  of  the  seed  not  any  grass  springs  up:  R.  Bovlb. 
.)         1T97  the  former  are  tne  cultivators  and  merchants,  and  the  most  useful 


1664  a  very  useful  and  sincere  book,  concerning  the  culture  of 
f,  CorrtMp.y  Vol.  111.  p.  149O187SX  1776  who  requited  hhn... 
>  him  the  culture  of  the  fig :  R.  Chandlbs,  Trav,  Grttct,  pk  184. 


class:  Wellington,  Suftl.  Dtsf.,  Vol.  i.  p.  35  (1858).  1830  if  the  weather 
should  prove  very  rainy,  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator  are  totally  destroyed :  T.  S. 
HucHBS,  Trav.  iu  Sictfy,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  147. 

cnlto,  //.  enlti,  sb. :  It. :  form  of  worship. 

1886  they  do  not.. .seek  to  destroy  either  the  oflicial  CMltittx  the  unrecognised 
religions:  Sfeciator,  Aug.  14,  p.  1091/1. 

'culture  (-i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  culture:  tillage,  hus- 
bandry; also,  metapk.  improvement. 

1681  no  house  shall  abide  standinge,  no  feldc  shall  be  in  culture :  Elvot, 
Ctvtnuur,  Bk.  n.  ch.  xi.  Vol.  11.  p.  133  (18S0).  bef.  1SS8  The  culture  and 

profit  of  their  myndes;  Sir  T.  MoRK,  fKiv.,  p.  11,     [Skeat]  1611  give  us 

seed  unto  our  heart,  and  culture  to  our  understanding,  that  there  may  come  fruit 
of  it:  Apocrypha,  3  Ksdr.,  viii.  6.  1611  Cniturt,  Cultui^,  tillage,  husfaandrie: 
CoTCR.  1664  a  very  useful  and  sincere  book,  concerning  the  culture  of 

flowers :  Evblvh,  Cormp. 
by  discovering  to  him  the  c 

—  the  culture  of  the  plain :  ii.,  p.  189.  '  184B  The  culture  of  rice  was'  intro- 
duced by  the  Moors :  Ford,  HmMk,  Spam,  PL  1.  p.  431. 

'Oultnrkampf^  sb.:  Ger.:  a  struggle  for  control  of  a 
national  system  of  education. 

188S  a  system  of  Kutturkampf:  Guardian,  Mar.  31,  p.  406. 

*cultii8,  pi.  cnlt^  .r^. :  Lat :  worship,  form  of  worship, 
zealous  pursuit,  zealous  cultivation. 

1666 — 7  he  proves  cultum  [at.]  Dei  [*of  God']  to  be  natural  in  man : 
EvBLVN,  Corresp.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  90  (i873X  1666  In  the  barbarous  days  of  a 

nation,  some  cuUux  is  formed  or  imported ;  altars  are  built,  tithes  are  paid,  priests 
ordained:  EkisRSON,  Bnfl.  Traits,  xiii.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  95  (Bohn,  1866X 
1881  The  cultus  and  system  of  the  religions  that  were  contemporary  with  them 
have  utterly  perished :  E.  Mulfokd,  Rtpubtic  o/God,  ch.  iii.  p.  ;;.  1880 

The  cultus  as  to  place,  time,  matter,  and  form  belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  in* 
heritance  which  Israel  had  received  from  Canaan:  Atluiueum,  Nov.  14,  p.  631/3. 
1887  Italians.. .who  exist  for  the  sake  of  pure  cultus  of  art :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk, 
FoUttOWt  ofltaijf,  p.  80.  1888  She  is  certainly  not  an  adherent  of  the  cultus 
which  George  Eliot  endeavoured  to  originate :  Academy,  Oct.  30,  p.  353/3. 

cam,  prep.:  Lat:  with;  often  found  between  names  of 
places  «mich  are  included  in  one  parish,  as  Stow-cum-Quy. 

1871  he  greatly  preferred  coAee  cum  chicory,  to  coffee  pure  and  simple : 
J.  C.  YouNO,  Mrm.  C.  M.  Vouug,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  135. 

•com  grano  aiktiB,pkr. :  Lat.,  'with  a  grain  of  salt':  with 
caution,  with  mistrust,  with  allowance.  Used  with  regard  to 
the  acceptation  of  exaggerated,  improbable,  or  untrustworthy 

statements. 

1606  but  that  [assertion]  must  be  taken  cumrraxo  talit:  N.  Harov,  on  ist 
Ep.  Johu,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  75/3  (1865).  1704  That  these  ritorons  clauses  in 
the  will  did  therefore  require  some  allowance  and  a  favourable  interpretation,  and 
ought  to  be  understood  cum  grano  satis:  Swift,  Tali  o/a  Tub,  |  ii.  Wks.,  P.64/1 
1760  This  is  to  be  understood  cum  gratuj  salts :  Stkrnb,  Trisi. 


('M9X 

SAamd  , 

taken  cum  grano  satis :  ^siollett.  Humph.  CI.,  p.  46/1  (i88aX       1808  African 


S/kaid.,  11.  Wks.,  p.  67  (1839)-  1771  a  niaxim''which,  however,  ought  to  be 

■■:Sholl: 


"cum  grano  salis":  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  NiU  TrUu- 


accounts  must  be  received  cum  grano  salis:  Quarterly  Rev.,  Vol.  11.  p.  451. 
1818  put  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  parish :  ergo,  the  Mlt<ellar:  1  always 
take  my  nuts  cum  grano  salis:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iL 
p.  103(1819).  1880  the  egregious  instances  of  vanity. ..recoraed  of  this  artist 
are  to  be  received  cum  grano  talis :  Bdin.  Fev.,  Vol.  33,  p.  336.  1841  All  he 
says  must  be  taken  cum  grano:  In  H.  GreviUe's  Diary,  p.  151.  1801  whose 
statements  1  think  are  alway  to  be  received  *'cum  grano  salis":  Hernix>n, 
AmatoH,  Vol.  1.  p.  i5(i8uX  1871  There  was  some  sense  in  old  Halleem 

Efiendfs  advice...I  took  It  "c 
taries,  cb.  i.  p.  15. 

«ciiin  mnltis  allls,  pkr. :  Lat :  with  many  other  things. 

1612  expected  as  much  feasting  and  entertainment,  cum  multit  aliss,  as  he 
found  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  Sicily  and  Naples:  Dudley  Carlston,  in 
Court  &'  Times  o/yas.  /.,  Vol.  I.  p.  313  (1848)1  16S1  to  make  those  fairest, 
which  are  most  in  5'jj»'A/,  and  to  leave  the  other  (like  a  cunning  Painter)  in  shallow, 
cum  multis  aliis,  which  it  were  infinite  to  pursue:  Felig.  Wotton.,  p.  343  (i6s4)l 
bef.  1738  R.  North,  Examen,  Reft,  on  itr.  Le  Clerc,  p.  684  (1740).  1784 
E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  333  (1818).  1760  Lord  Chbstbrfield, 
Letters,  Vol.  11.  Na  166,  p.  494  (1774). 
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ctuu  pilvildgio,  pkr.:  Late  Lat:  with  privilege,  with 
license.  Often  placed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book  to 
show  that  its  printing  or  publication  is  duly  licensed.  Some- 
times ad  imprimenaum  sblum,=' (or  printing  only',  is  added. 

1649  Cum  privilegio  ad  Imprimendum  Solum :  Hoopkr,  Later  IVrstingt, 
a  18  (Parker  Soc,  1853)1  1069   Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum : 

GftAFTOH,  Chran.,  colophon.  1073  many  lewd  light  books...printed,  not 

only  without  reprenension,  but  cum prvoile^iox  Whitcift,  IVk*,,  Vol  111.  p«  534 
(1853X  1078  Cum  privilegio  ad  impnroeiidum  solum:  Edw.  VI.,  Liturg., 

p.  8  (1844).  1088  cum  gratia  &  ['favor  and']  Privilegio :  Fulke,  Defence, 

6*c.,  p.  a  (1843).  1006   cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum :  Shaks., 

Tarn.  Shr.,  iv.  4,  93.  1609  B.  Jonson,  Sil.  Worn.,  il  6,  Wks.,  p.  551  (i6i6).  ' 
1680  1  humbly  bewech  your  Maiestie  to  accept  and  I^tronize  this  poore  labour 
of  ^mine,  that  your  powerniU  approuenient  of  it,  may  make  it  passe  thorow  all  your 
Kingdomes  and  Territories  Cum  Priuilegio:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  E  3  f^. 
1676  put  Padlocks  on  dull  Conscience,  and  live  the  life  of  sence  cum  Privilegio: 
D'Urfbv,  Mad.  Fickle,  i.  p.  1  (1691X  1718  to  be  inserted  in  your  papers 

cum  privilegio:  Addison,  Ciusrauui,  No.  134,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  347  (1856). 
1880  some  variations  from  the  Attic  edition  cum  privilegio:  Edtrs.  Rev., 
Vol.  63,  p.  93. 

cnmbre,  sb. :  Sp. :  summit,  top. 

1818  and  thence  it  is  thirty  two  miles  to  the  cumbre  or  extreme  ridge: 
Amtr.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  Vol.  rv.  p.  398(1834). 

cninlnl  sectdres,  phr. :  Late  Lat,  'dividers  of  cumin' : 
persons  given  to  over-subtle  distinctions  and  arguments. 

1630  If  his  Wit  be  not  Apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  Study 
the  Schoolemen ;  For  they  are  Cymini  sectores :  Bacon,  Ess.  ,  i.  p.  13  (1871). 

cmnly,  combly,  comley,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  kamll, 
ultimately  fr.  Skt  kambala:  a  woollen  blanket,  a  coarse 
woollen  cloth. 

1678  leaving  off  to  wonder  at  the  Natives  quivering  and  quaking  afker 
Sunset  wra]»ing  themselves  in  a  Combly  or  Hair.Cloth :  Frvbr,  E,  Indies,  54 
(1698).    [Yule)  1800  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Major  Bku]uiere, 

regarding  the  compUint  of  a  bazaar  man  at  Bangalore,  about  cumues  purchased 
by  Mr.  Ward :  Wellington,  Disp.,  VoL  L  p.  138  (1844X 

'ctunmerbund,  sb.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Pers.  kamarband:  a 
loin-band,  a  girdle,  a  waist-belt,  a  sash. 

1638  The  nobleman  of  Xaxma  sent  to  have  a  sample  of  gallie  pottes...table 
bookes,  chint  bramport,  and  combarbands:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  L  p.  147 
(1883).  1663  Satins,  Taffdtas,  Petolas,  Commertands,  Omis,  of  (Sold  and 

Silk,  which  Women  commonly  make  use  of  to  cover  their  Faces  withall :  J.  D  avies, 
Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  1.  p.  i6(i669X  1776  When  Comaul  goes.. .to  the  Durbar, 
.  he  puts  his  sinall  seal  npon  his  finger,  and  a  bundle  of  papers  into  his  cummer* 
baud:  Trial 0/ Joseph Fowhe,»,^li.  1810   But  I  believe  she  thought  as 

little  of  her  own  gown  at  the  moment  as  of  the  India  turbands  and  cumnierbands : 
ScoTT,  Guy  Manntring,  ch.  xxix.  p.  348  (1853).  1^4  a  white  kerseymere 

edged  with  gold  lace,  and  terminating  in  a  crimson  shawl,  which  formed  the 
sau,  or  kumeerbund :  Baboo,  VoL  L  cb.  vik  p.  118.  1808  A  long  waist-4Carf, 
worn  like  the  kummerbund  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a  fine  protection  while  walking : 
E.  K.  Kane,  ist  Crimull Exped.,  ch.  xxx.  p.  364.  1873  round  their  waists 
is  a  large  cloth,  the  kumuriund:  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  47. 
1876  a  c»<nm«ri^>x/ of  scarlet  silk:  Yn&Ktn  ^.t^KXtGolden  BulterJly,Vca\.  \. 
p.  3  (1877X  1882  their  saices  in  many'<x>bured  turbans  and  belts,  or  cummer- 
bunds, as  the  sash  is  called  in  India :  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  viiL 
p.  164. 

*cn]nnlo«tt&tiiS,  sb. :  coined  fr.  Lat  cumulus,  and  stratus : 
Meteorol. :  a  mass  of  clouds  which  combines  the  features  of 
the  cumulus  and  stratus.    L.  Howard  (1803). 

^cumulus,  pi.  cumuli,  sb. :  Lat 

1.  a  heap,  a  pile. 

1808  the  silvered  cumulus  of  sluggish  satiety:  O.  W.  Holmes,  Autoc. 
Break/.  Table,  x.  p.  349  (1886).  1886,  'Ambrose  Malet'  again  plunges  into 

tragedy.  The  'Story  01  a  God-daughter,'  in  its  miserable  misdirection  of  a  life 
apparently  intended  for  nobler  things,  crowns  this  cumulus  of  imagined  woe : 
Athen^um,  Sept.  11,  p.  335/3. 

2.  Meteorol.  a  collection  of  rounded  masses  of  clouds. 
L.  Howard  (1803),  in  Tilloch's  Pkil.  Mag.,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  97. 

1874  beautiful  clouds.. .like  great  snowy  mountains.. .the  cumulus:  B.  W, 
Howard,  One  Summer,  ch.  ix.  p.  105  (1883).  1880  Bluish  cumuli. ..seem  to 
be  driven  by  the  wind  slowly  over  »ie  enormous  plain :  Atheneeum,  Sept.  13, 
p.  34s/a. 

*cunctando  restituit  rem,  pkr. :  Lat :  by  delaying  re- 
vived the  state.  From  a  verse  of  Ennius  on  the  dictator, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator,  quoted  by  Cic,  Off.,  i,  24,84. 

1098—1633   R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  South  Sea,  I  x.  p.  117  (1878X  1673 

I  thinke  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  writt  that  old  sentence  to  you  "cunctando 
restituit  rem' :  Savi/e  Corresp.,  p.  3a  (lisi).  1770  FMaas  cunctando  was 
wise  and  brave:  J.  Adams,  Irks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  369  (1854). 

Onnct&tor,  a  title  given  to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  Roman 
dictator,  who  wore  Hannibal  out  by  hanging  about  him  and 
avoiding  a  general  engagement  Hence,  rarely,  one  who 
practises  delay. 

1864  Others,  being  unwilling  to  discourage  such  cunctators,  always  keep 
them  up  in  good  hope,  that,  if  they  are  not  yet  called,  they  may  meet,  with  the 
thief,  be  brought  in  at  the  last  hour :  Hammond,  ^luuism.    (J-l        1888  The 
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CUNDUR 


part  of  Cunctator  has  often  and  of  necessity  been  played  by  weak  Govenunents: 
Srt/,  Rev.,  Vol,  56,  p.  339/1. 

cundur,  cuntur:  Peru.    See  condor. 

cunette,  ib. :  Fr. :  Fortif. :  a  small  ditch  along  the  middle 
of  a  dry  ditch,  acting  as  a  drain. 

1800  It  appean  to  me  also  to  be  possible,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  MUitary  Beard,  to  sink  a  cunette  in  the  ditch  on  the  river  faces: 
Wblunctoh,  Suffl.  Dnp.,  VoL  i.  p.  581  (1858)1 

cunger:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  conger. 

cunicolns,//.  cunicnli,  f^. :  Lat:  a  mine, an  underground 
passage  or  gallery.    The  word  originally  meant  a  'rabbit'. 

1698  the  Force  of  the  Fire,  jomed  with  the  Elatery  of  the  Air,  being  exceed- 
ing great,  may  of  a  sudden  heave  up  the  Earth,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  rend  It  in 
suncler,  and  noake  its  Way  out,  but  is  forced  to  seek  Passage  where  it  finds  least 
Resistance  through  the  lateral  Cuniculi:  J.  Ray,  Tknt  Disceurut,  iL  p.  3*7 
(1713).  1777  Had  he  never  beard  of  the  cunictili  of  the  ancients  >  what  are 

they  but  galleries?  Burn,  Trav.  in  TratuyL,  p.  81. 

cunundrum.    See  connndmm. 

♦cupid  (i£ .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Cupfdo,  name  of  the  god 
of  sexual  passion,  often  called  the  'god  of  love',  the  son  of 
Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  represented  in  art  as  a  naked 
blind  winged  boy  with  bow  and  arrows  :  the  genius  of  love, 
an  artistic  representation  of  Cupido,  who  was  multiplied  in 
modem 
scene. 


art,  so  that  many  cupids  are  found  in  the  same 


abt.  1886  O  Cupide,  out  of  alle  charitee !  |  O  regno,  that  wolt  no  fehiw  have 
with  thee  !  Cmauckr,  C.  T.,  Knt.'t  TaU,  1633.  bef.  1B86  euen  to  the 

Heroical,  Cupid  hath  ambitiously  climed:  Sionbv,  Apol.  Pott.,  p.  53  (1868). 
1628  Livia  descends  as  Juno,  attended  by  Pages  as  Cupids:  Middlbton, 
Wtmn  btVMTtWcmun,  v.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  366  (1885X  16S8  Witches, 

Ethiopes,  Pigmies,  Tunjuets,  Nimphs,  Rusticks,  Cupids,  Statua's  Mouing,  and 
thelike:  Bacon,  £«.,  hit  p.  J40  (1871).  1816  conducted  by  a  cupid,  flying: 
J.  Dallawav,  0/Stat.  &•  Sculft.,  p.  304. 

Onpldo :  Lat.    See  capid. 

abt.  1886  Befom  hire  stood  hir  sone  Cupido  |  Vp  on  his  shiildres  wynges 
hadde  he  two :  Chavcbr,  C.  7*.,  KHt.'t  TaU,  1963.  ?  1B83  Too  mothers 

counsayl  thee  fyrye  Cupido  doth  harcken :  R.  Stanthuxst,  Tr.  VirriFs  Ant., 
Bk.  I.  p.  40(1880).  IBM  Thou  blamest  Cufidott  ciaik,  |  who  strikes  in  stealing 
sort:  Cl.  Robinson,  PUnt.  Dtl.,  p.  15  (1880X 

cnpidon,  sb. :  Fr. :  cupid  (f .  v.). 

1894  no  abuse  |  Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  fair  perspective,  |  To  indicate 
a  Cupidon  broke  loose:  Byron,  Don  Jmut,  xv.  xii,  18i7  a  small  well- 
formed  mouth  with  the  Cupidon  Up :  Barhah,  Ingoldt.  Log.,  p.  447  (i86j). 

*cnpola,  cnpolo,  conpolo,  cuppda  {n  —  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr. 
It.  cupola :  Archit. :  a  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  dome,  a  dome ; 
also,  name  given  to  one  or  two  sorts  of  furnace.  Hence  is 
formed  the  adj.  cupolaed,cupoloed,coupled {iti^  (}eo.  Sandys, 
Trau.,  p.  33,  Ed.  1632). 

1S49  oner  the  queere  is  a  whole  vault  called  Cupola,  facioned  like  the  halfe 
of  an  egge:  W.  Thomas,  Hiit.  ttal.,  fol.  137  t".  1616   c'ertaine  little 

Cupoloes:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  187  (1633).  —  a  k^riell  ihriKttth  out  ber 
branches  at  the  top  of  the  ruined  Cupola:  ib.,  p.  364.  1636  In  which  Galterurs. 
Let  there  be  three,  or  fiue,  fine  CupotiCt,  in  the  Length  of  it,  t^oed  at  ei]UaLl 
distance:  Bacon,  Ess.,  Iv.  p.  551  (lori).  1644  over  the  chief  entrance  a 

stately  cupola,  covered  with  stone:  Evelyn.  Diary.  Vol.  1.  p.  67  (1673^  1663 
In  the  top  of  the  arched  roof  of  the  cathedral,  which  i^  very  high,  thetc  ]--i  a  copilo 
or  great  round  hole,  as  round  and  broad  as  a  mil]  stane:  J.  C>Hi£ENHAu;if,  in 
Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  No.  dxiv.  p.  387  {1S46).  —  it  was  drawn  up 
by  degrees  into  the  Cupulo  out  of  sight :  it.  1664    They  did  iik^wit^e  wmc. 

times  cover  (especially  Temples,  and  such  magnificent  and  sacred  Buildings)  with 
a  Cuppola,  which  is  that  Dome  or  Hemispharical  Concave  made  in  resemblance 
of  the  Heavens,  and  admitting  the  light  at  the  top  Center  or  Navil  only : 
EVKLVN,  Tr.  Frearts  Parall.  Archit.,  &-C.,  p.  140.  1660  the  Carravans-raw 
was  very  neatly  built  with  coupolo's  at  top:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  T^av.,  p.  118 
(1C77).  1670  Then  I  went  to  the  Demo,  whose  Cupola  wa<i  painted  by  the 

rare  hand  of  Coreggio :  R.  Lassbls.  Voy.  Itai,,  Pt.  1.  p.  gj  (1698).  Iw6  at 
the  top  stand  two  Cupolas,  form'd  like  the  Turbants  which  the  Persians  wear : 
I.  P.,Tr.  Tavemirr's  Trttv.,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  31.  1699  the  Domes  or  Cupolas, 
have  a  marvellous  effect  in  pros[>ect ;  M.  Lister,  Joum.  to  Paris,  p.  8.  1704 
About  half  a  Mile  out  of  Afecca  is  a  very  steep  Hill,  and  there  are  Stairs  made  to 
go  to  the  top  of  it,  where  is  a  Cupola,  under  which  is  a  cloven  Rock;  J.  Pitts,' 
Ace.  Moham.,  p.  8s.  1710  The  fiimous  cupola-painter  of  those  times ; 

AODISON,  Tatter,  Apr.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  115  (1854X  1711  [Nature]  seems 
to  have  designed  the  Head  as  the  Cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of  her  works ; 
Spectator,  No.  98,  June  33,  p.  155/r  (Morley).  1717  in  the  midst  is  a  noble 

cupola,  supportra  with  beautiful  marble  pillars :  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters, 
I.  343  (1837).  1743  the  Duom  after  the  aforesaid  manner,  large  and  very 

ligh ;  and  also  the  Cupola,  as  they  call  it,  which  is  round  and  very  high : 
R.  North,  Lives  0/ Norths,  Vol.  11.  p.  3^3  (1836).  177B  the  shops  being 


Ei 


little  rooms  with  cupaloes  leaded: 


uHANDtBR,   Tra7'.  Asia  Minor,  p.  57. 


1787  The  cupola,  by  Brunelleschi,  was  a  bold  undertaking:  P.  Bbckford, 
Lett./r.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  134  (1805).  1788  The  solid  piles  which  sustained 

the  cupola  were  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  freestone:  Gibbon,  DecL  &*  Fall, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  lao  (1818).  I8O6  Cupolas  rise  from  the  centre  of  the  transept : 

J.  Dallawav,  Ois.  Eng.  Archit.,  p.  7.  1819  the  pointed  minarets,  the 

twelling  cupolas,  and  the  innumerable  habitations:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  1. 
ch,  ill  p.  67  (1830).  1838  A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown  |  On  a 

fool's  head— and  there  is  London  Town !  Bvron,  Don  yuan,  x.  Ixxxii.        1877 
a  cupola  over  the  well:  C.  Rbade,  fyoman  Hater,  ch.  xxL  p.  347  (1883)1 


CURIEUX 
*cara,  sb. :  Sp. :  parish  priest 

184B  it  is  always  advisable  in  each  place  to  question  the  cura  or  the  alcalde 
in  any  case  of  difficulty:  Ford,  Handok.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  40a.  1861  the 
doctrina,  or  ecclesiastical  division  of  which  the  cura  has  charge:  Hbrndon, 
Anuuon,  Pt.  I.  p.  48  (1854)- 

*Chira(oa,  sb. :  a  liqueur  composed  mainly  of  brandy, 
orange-peel,  and  sugar,  named  from  the  Caribbee  island, 
Curasao,  where  it  was  first  made. 

1818  Your  Noyaus,  Ciira9oas :  T.  MooRE,  Fudge  Family,  p.  t6i.  1836 
taught  the  Marquess  to  eat  cabinet  pudding  with  Curacoa  sauce:  Lord  Beacons- 
FIELD,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  n.  ch.  v.  p.  40  (1881X  18X8  he  would  refresh  himself 

with  another  gbss  of  Curacoa :  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelham,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  66  (1859). 
1860  a  second  glass  of  Curajoa:  Tmackbrav,  PentUmut,  VoL  1.  p.  53  (1879). 

*enrara,  cmrare,  cnrari,  sb.:  S.  American  of  Guiana: 
Chem. :  name  of  the  resinous  poison  called  wonrali  {g.  v.) ; 
also,  name  of  a  climbing-plant  from  the  root  of  which  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  said  poison  is  extracted. 

1777  All  the  nations  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco 
are  acquainted  with  this  composition,  the  chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the  juice 
extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare,  a  species  of  withe:  Robertson,  America, 
Bk.  IV.  Wks.,  VoL  vii.  p.  s  (1834X 

^curator  {J-ILz),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  curator,  noun  of 
agent  to  ciirAre,=^xt)  take  care  of,  or  fr.  Anglo- Fr.  curaUmr. 

1.  one  who  has  the  charge  of  a  person  or  persons,  a 
guardian ;  hence,  in  Scotland,  a  trustee. 

abt.  1380  &  the  fend  bi  sotil  menys  of  ypocrisie  ft  symonye  stireth  lordis  ft 
myuty  men  to  make  an  ydiot  &  fool  curatour  of  cristene  soules,  that  neither  may 
neken  ne  wole :  ViiQ\.\rlT),Sat.6fkisCkildrtn,6n:.,A.  ii.  in  F.D.Matthews 
Unprinted  Eng.  Wks.  ofWyclif,  p.  313  (i88o)l  1686  their  husbandes,  parentes 
ana  curators:  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  Polit.  Disc.  0/ Truth,  ch.  xlix.  p.  343.  1678 
He  made  Gods  to  be  the  Curators  of  men,  and  he  made  men  to  lie  the  Wor- 
shippers and  Servers  of  those  Gods:  Cudworth,  IntelL  Sysi.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv. 
p.  446.  1776  The  Christians,  both  Greeks  and  Albanians,  are  more  imme- 

diately superintended  by  the  Archbishop,  and  by  the  two  Epitropi  or  curators : 
R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  130.  18<X>  and  fiilfil  all  the  functions  which 
belong  by  the  disposition  of  the  laws  to  such  guardian,  tutor,  curator,  or  executor ; 
Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat,  VoL  IL  p.  331  (1833). 

2.  one  who  has  charge  of  any  article  or  property,  esp.  of 
a  museum,  picture-gallery,  or  any  public  building  or  place. 

1661  in  which  (diving-bell]  our  cuimtor  continued  half  an  hour  under  water : 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l.  p.  373  (1873).  169S  Next  the  Curators  must  lake 

care  I  No  breach  of  Peace  he  suffered  there ;  Oxford. Act,  ii.  p.  xr.  1741  His 
sons.. .were  the  principal  curators  of  it  [the  ark]  for  twenty  years:  Whiston, 
Josepkus,  Vol.  II.  p.  136.  bef  1746  The  curators  of  Bedlam  assure  us,  that 

some  lunaticks  are  persons  of  honour:  Swift.    [J.]  1886  By  him  the  Art 

Museum  at  Rugby  was  arranged,  and  he  was  its  first  curator:  Atheneeum, 
Jan.  9,  p.  73/1. 

cnratrix,  sb.fem. :  Late  Lat :  a  female  guardian,  a  female 
who  takes  care  of  a  thing;  also,  a  female  who  cures. 

1678  That  Nature  of  Hippocrates,  that  is  the  Curatrix  of  Diseases :  Cui>- 
WORTH,  InielL  Syst.,  Bk,  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  167. 

*cnr<,  sb. :  Fr. :  parish  priest. 

1768  the  brother  was  visited  by  the  euri  of  the  parish ;  Smollett,  France 
&•  Italy,  iL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  359  (1817).  1814  The  next  morning  the  bergets 
perceived  and  brought  bim  to  the  villue,  where  by  the  charitable  efforts  of  the 
Curi  he  was  recovered ;  Alpine  Sketcw,  ch.  vii.  p.  149.  1838  The  Cur^  of 

the  parish  is  my  only  guest,  besides  yourself:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  35 
(1886).  1837  I  bad  the  honour  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  appointing  the 
cur/  of  a  very  considerable  town  in  Auvergne,  of  which  1  was  toe  Seigneur ; 
J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  IL  p.  349.  18M  the  most  docile  of  parishioners 

to  their  cur<:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  148. 

*cnria,  sb, :  Lat 

1.  one  of  the  ten  divisions  of  a  Roman  tribe.  See 
comitinm. 

1600  Camillns  should  be  called  back  again  out  of  exile  by  a  Ward-leet,  or 
the  suflhiges  of  the  Curia :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  v.  p.  309. 

2.  the  senate-house  at  Rome. 

1601  that  C^uria  which  he  erected:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H..  Bk.  35,  ch.  3, 
VoL  IL  p.  537.  1639  Let's  to  the  curia,  |  And,  though  unwillingly,  give  our 
suffrages,  fBefore  we  are  compell'd:  Massinger,  Rom.  Actor,  u  i,  Wks., 
p.  14573  (t839X 

3.  a  court  or  council,  esp.  the  council  of  the  Roman  see 
which  discusses  temporal  concerns. 

1840  Still  more  important  to  the  curia  was  the  second  article,  concerning 
the  plurality  of  benefices:  S.  Austin,  Tr.  Rank/s  Popes,  Vol.  i.  p.  337  (1847). 
1886  Domesday  was  merely  consulted  on  these  occasional  transhuions  for  tne 
king's  personal  information  in  his  curia  or  council :  A  theneeum,  Nov.  37,  p.  707/1 . 

'*ciiiienx,/rm.  -euse,  j^.:  Fr. :  a  virtuoso,  an  inquisitive 
person,  a  zealous  investigator. 

1609  I  know  you  are  such  a  £srri<nwx...that  not  many  things...relatiiig  to 
your  subject,  can  escape  you :  Evelyn,  Corre^.,  VoL  iiL  p.  laS  (i^s). 
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CURIO 

*curio,  sb. :  abbrev.  of  Eng.  curiosity,  or  perhaps  of  It. 
curiositi ;  or  from  a  pi.  curios,  short  for  Lat  neut  pL  curiosa 
(q.v.).    Webster,  Suppl.,  Ed  1880. 

efiridsa,  .r^.  ^/.  (neut.):  fr.  Lat  adj.  ciiriesus,=' curious': 
curiosities,  rarities. 

188S  Indicating  at  the  end  of  his  pieface  such  miscellaneoiu  curmta  at  may 

be  found  in  the  mignty  volume  ensuing :  Sal.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  350.  1886 
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Among  the  curuta...irSl  be  the  lemarlcable  Domesday 
Oct.  S3,  p.  535/3. 


AtM^fUffttitf 


cnriOsa  feiidtas,  pAr. :  Lat.,  'thoughtful  happiness'  (of 
verbal  expression) :  a  neat  and  agreeable  style  due  to 
assiduous  care.    Applied  by  Petronius  (ii8,  5)  to  Horace. 

1TB3  the  delicacy  and  cwriatafelieiUu  of  that  poet  [Honce] :  Lord  Chbstbr- 
FIELD,  Lttttn,  Vol.  II.  No.  5S,  p.  3u  (1774X  IwM)  This  establishment...is 

pleafungly  desoibed.  and  with  much  of  tiiat  curutsa  Jelicitiu,  which  eminently 


anguishes  the  style  of  Washington  Irvine;  Bdtn.  Rev.,  Vol.  53,  p.  127, 
1886  He  [Tennyson]  has  a  curhsa/eliciitu  of  phrase ;  F.  Harrison,  Ciimce  »f 
Books,  p.  61.  1887  The  Elizabethan  version  reproduces  nothing  of  the  curiosa 
/eiicitas  of  ^iM  original;  Atketueum,  July  16,  p.  81/2. 

cniioso,  //.  cnriod,  sb. :  It :  a  collector  or  admirer  of 
curiosities,  a  virtuoso. 

1688  and  the  test  sold  to  the  cnrion  in  antiquities  and  medals:  Evblvn, 
Diary,  VoL  II.  p.  195  (1873).  16BS  Dr.  J.  Winuns...the  greatest  euriosa  of 

his  time :  Wood,  Li/it,  p.  118.  [L.]  her  1T38  scarce  a  Cvritso  to  be  found 
much  concerned  at  what  was  done,  or  not  done,  then:  R.  North,  Examtn, 
I.  iii.  54,  p.  156  (1740). 

curra  curra,  curricurro,  curricurry:  Eng.  fr.  Port. 
SeecaiacoL 

cnrragli,  cnrrach,  corTaj:h,  sb. : 
coracle. 

1668  The  ships  here  an  not  unlike  our  old  CorragAts  which  yniitu  Ciaar 
mentions :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trmi.,  p.  iSS  (1677).  1818  was  drowned  off 
■    ■■                               \gh;\jLt 


Eng.  fr.  GaeL  curach :  a 


the  bay  of  Kenmare,  in  his  own  bit  of  a  cerragh 

VoL  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  170  (1819).        1883 — S  (Columha)  sailed  from  Deny  in  563,  lii 
h,  or  skiff,  of  wicke ' -■  ---■■  "-=-"—  •  "^ »» *" 


a  currach. 


DT  Morgan,  FL  Mtttarikjf, 

J  sailed  from  Derry  in  563,  m 

lerwork  covered  with  hides :  Schapf-Hbrzoc,  Eticyc. 


1888  two  cumgfas  were  sailing.. .upon  the 


Relig.  Ktuml.,  Vol.  i.  p.  S'*/'- 

■ea:  H.  Jav,  CMnunyw  Ctmsiiu,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  15S. 

curral:  Sp.    SeecoixaL 

•cnnant  {J.-),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  C(i>n«/**,=' Corinth',  a 
city  of  Greece. 

I.  the  small  dried  grape  of  a  variety  of  vine  gpx>wn  in  the 
islands  of  Greece,  which  were  formerly  called  'raisins  of 
Corinth',  or '  Corinths'. 

(14T1  reysonys  of  Corons ;  Pastmt  Letters,  Vol.  HI.  Ma  681,  p.  sj  Wt,\ 

■       "  ~    -     -      •  ,  ?jV     - 


frait  was  sweet,  full  of  red  iuice,  and  the  ripe  ones  were  Uke  corinths;  R.  Hak- 
LUYT,  Voyages,  Vol.  ill.  p.  lox.  1641   Commezce...is  found  beneficiall...by 

the  vent  of  their  Coirence:  L.  Roberts,  Treas.  Traff.,  in  M°Culloch's  Cellec- 
IWH,  p.  Ill  (1856). 

2.  the  fruit  of  sundry  shrubs  belonging  to  the  genus 
Ribes,  several  varieties  of  which  are  grown  in  England. 
Currants  grown  in  England  have  no  connexion  with  the 
dried  and  imported  currants  which  originally  bore  the  name. 

1664  Rasbeiries,  Corinths,  Strawberries,  Melons:  Evbltn,  KaL  Hort., 
p.  ao7  (i7»9)- 

curranto  :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  coranto. 

cozrente  calamo,  phr. :  Lat,  'with  running  pen' :  straight 
off,  without  hesitation,  without  pausing  to  think. 

1776  What  I  here  send  you  was  written  yesterday  cttrrtnie  eaJamoi  In 
Hot.  Walpole's  LelUrs,  VoL  vi.  p.  316  (1857X  181B'  I  happened  cumnie 

calamo  to  drop  the  phrase:  J.  Adams,  Wis.,  VoL  x.  p.  378  (i8s6X  1883  in- 
stantly and  currente  ceUamto  drew  up  a  series  of  objections :  Grevitte  Memoirs, 
Vol.  n.  ch.  xix.  p.  344  (1875X  1888  the  man  who  writes  cumnte  calamo : 

A.  Trollope,  An  Autoitogr.,  Vol.  i.  p.  174. 

•coixicnlam,  sb. :  Lat.,  'race-course' :  a  settled  course  of 
study  at  a  place  of  education. 

1834  When  the  student  has  finished  his  curricutiem...ht  is  himself  numbered 
among  the  Philistines:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  41,  p.  85.  1860  If  a  tolerably 

practical  eurriculum,  with  a  dash  of  sentiment  and  poetry  in  it,  were  wanted,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  prescribe  better  than  in  the  words  "  Walk  the  Stiana " ; 
Once  a  Week,  Nov.  10,  p.  534/3.  1873  he  has  leamt  much  that  is  neither 
mentioned  in  the  evrricMlum  nor  to  be  lost  as  soon  as  he  has  closed  his  books : 
Edw.  Braddon  Life  in  India,  ch.  vL  p.  336.  1883  it  will  help  you,  in  your 
curriculum,  as  1  believe  you  term  it.  to  call  upon  me,  when  you  come  home  for 
the  holidays :  R  D.  BlackmorS,  Ckristawell,  ch.  xaxiv.  p.  37a 

currier.    See  courier. 

curry,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil  ji«r<»,=' sauce':  meat, 
Ash,  or  fruit  cooked  with  red  pepper  and  spices,  used  in 
India  as  a  relish  for  a  meal  or  quantity  of  insipid  food  such 


as  rice.  In  England,  the  rice  is  used  in  comparatively  small 
quantities  to  temper  or  ornament  the  curry,  which  is  meat  or 
nsh  dressed  with  curry-powder,  for  which  there  are  various 
receipts,  most  of  them  containing  red  pepper  and  turmeric. 
The  Port  form  caril,  pi.  caris,  is  fr.  the  Canarese  karil. 

1698  Most  of  their  fish  is  eaten  with  rice,  which  they  seeth  in  broth,  which 
they  put  upon  the  rice,  and  is  somewhat  soure,  as  if  it  were  sodden  in  gooseberries, 
or  unripe  grapes,  but  it  tasteth  well,  and  is  called  Carriel,  which  is  their  daily 
meat;  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsckoten's  Voy.,  88.  [Yule]  1681  Most  sorts  of  these 
delicious  Fruits  they  gather  before  they  be  ripe,  and  boyl  them  to  make  Carrees, 
to  use  the  Portuguese  word,  that  is  somewhat  to  eat  with  and  relish  their  Rice : 
R._Knox,  Co'^im,  p.  13.  [a.]  abt.  1760  The  currees  are  infinitely  various, 
bemg  a  sort  of  fncacees  to  eat  with  rice,  made  of  any  animals  or  vegetables : 
Grose,  Voyage,  \.  150  (1773).  \ib.}  1771  several  outlandish  delicacies,  such 
as  ollas,  pepperpots,  pilUws,  corys,  chabobs,  and  stufiatas :  Smollett,  Humpk, 
CI.,  p.  116/3  (1883).  1806  Currie  and  rice  is  a  standing  dish  at  all  meals : 

Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  9,  p.  13.        1816  a  table  spoonful  of  East  India  currie  powder ; 


J.  Simpson,  Cookerjf,  p.  4a  1884  and  as  your  pretty  lips  would  not  touch 
them,  I  ate  the  cutnes  and  kihabs :  Baboo,  Vol.  n.  ch.  iL  p.  33.  184S  Brecion 
&  Miller,  Pracl.  Cook,  p.  326.  1840  it  is  like  giving  a  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  on  curry  and  cnetnee  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton :  Ford,  Handik.  Stain, 
Pt  I.  p.  78. 

cursado:  Port.    See  cmaado'. 

cursare:  It    See  corsale. 

cursarie,  cursaro.    See  corsarie. 

cursor,  //.  cnrsSres,  .r^. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  currere, 
=  'to  run':  a  runner;  an  inferior  officer  of  the  papal  court ; 
one  of  an  order  of  birds  with  wings  ill-adapted  for  flying, 
including  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  emu,  and  apteryx ;  a  sliding 
part  of  a  mathematical  or  scientific  instrument 

cnrtana,  cnrtein,  name  of  the  blunt  pointless  sword 
carried  before  sovereigns  of  England  at  their  coronation. 

1687  But  when  Curtana  will  not  do  the  deed,  |  You  lay  that  pointless  dergy- 
weapon  by:  Drvdbn,  Hindis  PasUk.,  11.  419. 

curtisan,  curtizan:  Eng. fr.  Fr.  or  Sp.    See  conrtesan. 

curvet,  corvet  (-2.1),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  corvettare:  to 
prance  or  bound,  properly  of  a  horse. 

1638  Anon  be  rears  upright,  curveu  and  leaps :  Shaks.,  Ven.  and  Ad.,  ajg. 
1598  Comettare,  to  coniet  or  prance  as  horses  of  seniice  are  taught  to  do : 
Florio.  1600  Cry  holla,  to  thy  tongue,  I  prethee:  it  cuniettes  vnseasonably: 
Shaks.,  As  Y.  L.  It,  UL  3,  358. 

cnrret,  corvet  (it  ±\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  corvetta :  a  bound 
or  prance  of  a  horse. 

I6B8  Comet ta,  a  cocuet,  a  sault,  a  prancing  or  continuall  dancing  of  a  horse : 
Florio.  1601  his  manly  inarTow...should  sustain  the  bound  and  nigh  curvet: 
Shaks.,  Alls  H^ell,  n.  3,  399. 

cuscous(o)u.    See  coasconBon. 

cnacns,  sb. :  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Pers.  iAasiAas,='ioot  of  a  kind 
of  grass',  'poppy-seed',  'millet-seed':  a  kind  of  millet-seed; 
the  roots  of  an  East  Indian  grass  used  to  make  screens  in 
India  called  tatties  (see  tatty). 

I6SS  Their  Bread  is  made  of  this  Coaua,  which  is  a  kind  of  blacke  Wheate, 
and  Cuscus  a  small  white  Seed  like  Millet  in  Biskany:  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  IL  Bk.  viii.  p.  1368.  1639  Some  of  this  broth  they  [Tartars]  would  temper 
with  Cuskus  pounded,  and  putting  the  fire  off  fi'om  the  hearth,  powre  there  a 
bowle  fulL  then  cover  it  with  coales  till  it  be  baked ;  which  stewed  with  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  brtjth,  and  some  small  peeces  of  flesh,  was  an  extraordinarie 
daintie:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  es6(i8g4X  166B  Rkx,  Pease,  Cuscus, 

Honey:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  30(1677).  1810  The  Kuss-Kuss... 

when  fresh,  is  rather  fragrant,  though  the  scent  is  somewhat  tenraceous :  Wil- 
liamson, y.  M.,  I.  3js-  (Yule]  1834  We  have  tried  to  keep  our  rooms 
cool  with  'tatties,'  which  are  mats  formed  of  the  Kuskos,  a  peculiar  s%ireet-scent«l 
grass ;  Bp.  Hbber,  Narrative,  1.  59  (1844).  \ib.\  1873  those  who  can  suc- 
cessfull;r  use  kuskus  tattios,  find  in  uie  scorchingly  dry  wind  from  the  west  a  very 
good  fnend :  Edw.  Bradooh,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iL  p.  15. 

[Pers.  khaskhas  appears  to  mean  'little  seeds'  generally, 
and  to  be  applied  to  various  kinds  of  seeds  and  pl^ts.  The 
Barbary  couscousou,  of  which  millet-seed  is  often  an  ingre- 
dient, may  be  akin  to  khcukhas^ 

cuscusu.    See  conscouson. 

cnshaw,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1733  Their  Cuskams  are  a  kind  of  Pompion,  of  a  blueish  green  Colour, 
stieak'd  with  White,  when  they  are  fit  for  Use.  They  ate  larger  than  the 
Pompions,  and  have  a  long  narrow  Neck:  Perhaps  this  may  be  the  Ecuskaw  of 
T.  Harriot:  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  134.  * 

cushee.    See  cassa. 
cushoon:  Anglo-Ind.    Seekoshoon. 
cuska-seu.    See  conscouson. 
cuskus :  Anglo-Ind.    See  cuscus. 
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CUSPADORE 


cnspadore,  cnipidor,  sb.:  AngIo-Ind.fr.  Port,  ctispadeirax 
a  spittoon. 

1TS5  scmpadon*:  I'>J'1'-WhMler'>ilf<u/nM,ni.i39(t8<iV.  [Yule]  1TT8 
Before  each  person  was  placed  a  large  brass  salver,  a  black  eattben  pot  of  water, 
and  a  iMrass  ctispadore:  T.  Forrest,  Voy.  Nrw  GuineUt  ^c.t  935(1779).  (»$.) 
1889  and  m  ever^  room,  in  n  conspicuous  spot,  may  be  seen  the  walnut  or  nia|>le. 
wood  spring  cuspidor,  which  is  apparentljr  considered  indispensable  in  all  Ruasian 
dwellings:  Hnrf€r*s  AVw  Monthly^  July,  p.  ao6/i. 

cnspis,  sb. :  Lat. :  point,  tip,  cusp,  apex. 

1640  Each  portion  of  the  Ckis^i  of  the  Coiie:  H.  Moue, /i^h.  »/ WUs-.j, 

&193  (1647).  1646  the  Southern  point  or  cuspis  of  the  Needle :  Sir  Th. 

ROWN,  Psrmi.  £>.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  !i.  p.  45  (1686).  1602  the  a/tx  and  cttf/it  of 
it  catchies  at  heaven,  and  longs  to  touch  happinesse;  N.  Culverwbl.  I'ig^t  <*/ 
Naturt,  ch.  xviiL  p.  aoo.  bef.  16T0  the  Point  coming  as  it  were  to  tlie  Cuspis, 
or  Horoscope  of  Forttme  :  J.  Hacket,  Ahf.  Williams^  PL  1.  933,  p.  917  (1603X 
1T3T  the  Cau/u  of  a  sword:  Pope,  Mtm.  M.  ScribUrm,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iiL  Wks., 
Vol.  VI.  p.  108  (1757). 

custalorum:  mispronunciation  of  a«.r/c.r r<7A«/or»w.    See 
enstos. 
custddes:  Lat.    See  cnstos. 
'custodia*,  sb. :  It. :  a  case  or  box,  a  pyx. 

1670  i.snaxCuiloJia<ifChTYtX3i,...tiCutli>diaa!Lafiz/.aMuli;  R.  Lassels, 
yoy,  Ital.y  Pt.  II.  p.  914  (1698X  184S  when  lighted  up  during  the  night  of 

GoKxl  Friday,  when  the  host  is  enclosed  in  the  silver  cuttodia^  the  effect  is  most 
marvellous :  Ford,  HandM.  SfaiUt  PL  1.  p.  359. 

cnatOdia',  sb. :  Lat. :  custody,  guardianship. 

1837  It  was  an  interposition,  by  legal  authority,  between  debtor  and  creditor 
by  which  the  former  was  divested  of  all  control  over  his  property,  which  was 
placed  in  custotHa  Ugit  ['of  the  law'],  for  the  benefit  of  tne  latter:  Cffmgrest. 
DthatfSt  Vol.  III.  p.  13s.  —  their  Ministry  [that  of  the  Judges]  is  not  the  cut. 
todia  morum  [*  of  morals']:  ib..  Vol.  11.  PL  i.  p.  435. 

cnstos,//.  cnstddes,  sb.:  Lat:  keeper,  guardian,  warden. 
Anglicised  through  Fr.  custode,  in  14  c,  as  custode  (abt  1380 
the  nexte  custode  of  that  place :  Wyclif  (?),  Rule  of  St. 
Francis,  ch.  xiii.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unprinted  Eng.  Wks. 
of  Wyclif  p.  47,  Ed.  1880).  costOB  breTinin,  phr.:  Late 
Lat,  'keeper  of  briefs':  an  officer  in  any  one  of  the  courts 
of  Queen's  Bench  who  used  to  have  the  charge  of  writs 
and  other  documents  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
court,  cnstos  mJimm, /^r. :  Late  Lat:  guardian  of  morals. 
cnstos  regni,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  warden  of  the  kingdom, 
regent.  *cu8tos  rotnldrum,  phr. :  Late  Lat,  'keeper  of  the 
rolls' :  the  chief  civil  officer  of  a  county  who  has  charge  of 
the  rolls  and  records  of  sessions,  and  who  is  always  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Quorum  for  the  county  of  which  he 
is  chief  officer. 

loss  the  vertue  of  history, ..hath  to  her  custos  and  kepar,  it  (that  is  to  say 
tyme),  which  consumelh  the  other  writynges:  Lord  Berners,  Frviunrt,  Pref. 
(1819).  1069  the  Constable  of  the  tower,  then  Custos  of  the  Citie:  Grapton, 
CArvK.,  Hen.  111.,  p.  13a  1600  the  Cwx/m  and  keeper  of  religion  and  Church 
matters:  Holland,  Tr.  Lky,  Bk.  vi.  p.  aao.  1620  the  Custos  and  Executor: 
Brent,  fr.  S(iatM?t  Hist.  Cmm.  Trmt,  p.  Ixvi.  (1676).  beC  1670  Mr.  W. 

BonuelVa  Secretary,  and  Custos  of  his  Spirituality,  and  chief  Servant  under  him 
in  this  Work  :  J.  Hacket,  Abf.  WMiams,  PL  I.  98,  p.  86  (1693).  1688  the 

Lord  Mayor  and  two  Sheriffs  holding  their  places  by  new  grsults  as  custMUs'. 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  106  (ie73X  bef  1783  In  old  Times  the  Mayor  was 
the  Custos  of  the  City :  R.  North,  Examen,  ill.  viiL  93,  p.  590  (1740!  —  the 
SherriAs  are  Custodts  Pacis  ['of  the  peace']:  ib.,  p.  599.  lUl  'The  Custos 

was  sometimes  appointed  in  Parliament,  but  more  frequently  by  the  King  alone: 
£diM.  Ktv.,  Vol.  18,  p.  68.  1804  Mr.  Chivers  is  the  senior  pupil  and  custo* 

of  the  room  in  the  a)»ence  of  my  son:  Thackeray,  Ntwcomts,  Vol.  L  ch.  xviL 
p.  19s  (1879),         1880  The  king's  custos  was  set  at  defiance  :  Athtmtum,  Aug. 

93,  p.  933/3. 

1608  there  is  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  privye  chamber  hath  gotten  the  guyft 
of  the  Custos  brrvium  his  office,  when  it  falleth :  Trevtiyatt  Pafrrs,  Pt.  III.  p.  59 
(Camd.  Soc,  1879)1 

18S6  they  were  the  custodts  morum :  Congress.  Dtbates,  VoL  n.  Pt.  I  p.  435. 

18II  The  Parliament  which  deposed  Edward  II.,  was  originally  summoned 
by  his  son  as  custos  Regni:  Ediu.  Rem.,  Vol.  18,  p.  69. 

1087  I  undentaniT  that  the  Custos  RoluUrum  within  Nottinghamshire  is 
depart  this  miserable  life ;  Cranmer,  ^rmoj'ffx,  &'c.,  p.  348  (1846).  1098 

justice  of  peace  and  'Coram '...and  'Custalorum':  Shaes.,  Merry  H^iv*s^\.  I,  7. 
1617  Sir  John  SaviU  yealded  up  his  pUce  of  Custos  Rotuiorum  voluntarily  unto 
me :  Eortescue  Papers,  p.  94  (Camd.  Soc.,  1871).  1688  Old  sir  John  WelU 

bom,  justice  of  peace  and  quorum;  {And  stood  fair  to  be  custos  rotukmim: 
Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay,  i.  i,  Wks.,  p.  391/1  (1839X  bef.  1670  they 

are  very  busie  in  the  House  of  Commons... to  settle  the  Custodts  Rotulontm: 
J.  Hacket,  Atf.  tViUiatns,  PL  i.  69,  p.  j9  (1693).  1778  for  both  the  office 
of  custos  rotulirum  and  that  of  clerk  of  the  peace  were  created  by  Statute : 
J.  Adams,  Wks.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  s>7  ('8s>).  1831  I  am  X.  V.  Z.,  esquire,  but 

not  Justice  of  the  Peace,  nor  Custos  Rotuiorum:  Confeu.  0/ an  Eng.  Opium- 
Eater,  Pl  II.  p.  I30  (1833X 

cutch :  Anglo-Ind.    See  catschn. 

cutcha:  Anglo-Ind.    See  kntcha. 

cutchanele,  cutchanel(l),  cutcheneale,  cutcho- 
neale:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Fr.    See  cochineal. 

cutcheree,  cutcherry:  Anglo-Ind.    See  kedgeree. 
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cntchery,  cntehMry,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  kackahri: 
an  office  of  administration,  a  court-house,  a  collector's  office, 
a  zemindar's  office.    [Yule] 

1610  Over  against  this  seat  is  the  Cichery  or  Court  of  Rolls:  Hawkins,  in 
Purchas'  Pilgrims,  I.  439  (1635).  [Yule]  '  1673  At  the  lower  End  the  Royal 
Exchange  or  Quemery... opens  its  folding  doors :  Fryer,  E.  India.  a6i  (i^X 
iii.\  1768  he  last  Saturday  attended  the  Court  of  Cutcherry:  In  J.  Longs 
SeleetioMs,  3 16  (Calcutta,  1B69).  [it.]  1767  the  Cutchery  Court  of  Calcutta : 
Holwell,  J/ist.  Events,  PL  11.  153.     [iJ.]  1776  When  the  Officers  of  the 

Cutcherry  have  no  pbice  to  stay  in,  what  must  the  character  of  the  Farmer  be  in 
the  country:  Trial  of  Ifoufk  Fowke,  19/1.  —  1  saw  his  house  was  a  cutcheiry 
of  Bammuts;  the  Kaoshaky  man  went  with  a  Barramut,  and  others  went  with 
Barramuu:  ib.,  a,  6/1.  1799  I  have  instructed  Haliburton  to  order  the 

nolygar  of  Bilghy  to  go  to  Munro's  Cutchery :  Wellington,  Supft.  Deep.. 
Vok  1.  p.  998  (1858)1  1801  carrying  into  execution  and  enforcing  the  decrees 
of  the  courts  of  Cutchery  and  Foujdarry :  li^.,  Vol.  11.  p.  630.  1884  I  went 
boldly  to  Kucherree  without  any  more  previous  knowledge  of  what  I  had  to  do 
there,  than,  that  I  should  have  to  try  some  rascal  for  some  petty  crime:  Baboo, 
Vol.  i.^ch,  vii.  p.  no.  1848  Constant  dinners,  tiffins,  pale  ale  and  claret,  the 
prodigious  labour  of  cutcherry,  and  the  refreshment  of  brandy-^wnee  which  he 
was  forced  to  take :  Thackeray,  Krui.  Fair.  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxii.  p.  345  (1879). 
1873  Work  (be  it  the  work  of  the  cutcherry,  the  merchant's  desk,  or  the  parade 
ground)  has  been  left  in  the  plains  below:  Eow.  Bkaddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  v. 
P-  'SO. 

cutis,  sb.:  Lat.:  skin.  Jonson  probably  had  in  mind 
Horace's  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  {Epp.,  I,  4,  15). 

1608  And  then  prepare  a  bath  |  To  cleanse  and  clear  the  cutis:  B.  Jonson, 
Sej.,  ii,  «,  Wks.,  p.  145/9  (i860). 

cnttan(n)ee,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.:  a  kind  of  silken  piece- 
goods. 

1638  9  handkerchefs  Rumall  cottony:  R.  CocKS,  Diary,  Vol,  i.  p.  179  (1883). 
1690  [See  aU«jal.        1818  W.  Milbvrh,  Orient.  Comm.    [Yule] 

cutwahl,  cutwal(l):  Anglo-Ind.    See  cotwaL 
cutwallee:  Anglo-Ind.    SeecotwalL 
cnvte,  sb.:  Fr.:  tubfiil,  sort. 

1883  Perrier  Jouet's...Extra  Dry  [CSiampagne]  Reserved  Cuvee:  X/X. 
Cent.,  Sept.,  AdvL 

cnvette,  sb. :  Fr. :  basin. 

I860  He  then  lets  himself  drop  on  the  first  sofa  where  he  can  find  room  to 
accommodate  his  miserable  limbs — or  it  may  be  on  the  floor — but  always  taking 
care  to  have  a  Cuvette  within  easy  reach :  Once  a  Week,  June  33,  p.  605/9. 

cnya,  sb. :  Native  S.  Amer. :  a  drinking-cup  made  (rom  a 
gourd. 

1864  two  Indians  baled  out  the  water  [from  the  boat]  with  large  cuyas: 
H.  W.  Bates,  Nat.  on  A  masons,  ch.  ix.  p.  954. 

cyath(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ciathe. 

Oydades,  sb.  pl.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  KvicXadtr,  — 'encircling' 
(islands) :  a  group  of  islands  round  Oelos  in  the  Mgeaa  Sea, 
south-west  of  Euboea  and  Attica. 

abL  1606  The  uttermost  yle  of  all  the  CScIades  towards  the  southe :  Sir  R. 
Guvlpordb,  Pylgrymage,  p.  58  (1851X  1831  Where  Curer  Tempos  bloom, 

there  sleep  |  Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep:  Suellbv,  Hellas,  wks.,  p. 
{t853)- 

^cyclamen  (.i  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mod.  Lat  cyclamen,  is. 
Gk.  KtMcXafuvot:  Sowbread,  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Nat 
Order  Primulaceae.  The  form  tyclamine  is  either  fr.  Fr. 
cyclamine,  or  Lat.  cyclamlnum,  -non,  -nos,  fr.  Gk. 

1601  Cyclamine:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  34,  ch.  i,  Vol.  11.  p.  176. 
—  Cyclaminum,  i.  Sow-breed:  tb.,  Bk.  91,  ch.  9,  p.  89.  16iB4  January... 

Flowers  in  Prime  or  ^et  lasting,  yiiattr.Acouite,  some  Anemonus,  Winter* 
Cyclamen:  Evelyn,  Aal.  Hort.,  p.  193  (1739).  1767  Cyclamen,  sow-biead, 
European,  with  the  corolla  reflexeiil,  oifferent  varieties:  J.  Abbrcsombib,  Ev. 
Man  own  Gardener,  p.  697/1  (>8o3X 

«^lopaedia,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  KvtiKowaMa, 
=' circle  of  instruction',  for  Gk.  iyiaiKKiot  vcuHtia;  see  ency- 
clopaedia :  a  treatise  containing  information  on  all  sciences, 
arts,  and  other  topics ;  an  encyclopaedia.  Wrongly  applied 
to  a  treatise  on  one  branch  of  knowledge.  Formerly  Angli- 
cised as  cyclopede,  cyclopcedy. 
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1709  that  part  of  the  cyclopedia  of  arts  and  sciences  where  the  instrumental 
ts  of  the  eloquence  of  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  coffee-house,  the 

bed-chamber,  and  fire-side,  fall  under  consideration:  Stbrnl  Trist.  Skand.,  11. 

Wks.,  p.  85  (183QX         1797  Encyc.  Brit.         1819  I  was  his  cyclopaedia,  and 


parts 
b«l-c 


Wks.,  p.  Bs  (11130^  ITWT  B.ncyc.  Bnt.  1B1»  1  was  nis  cyciopaeoia,  ana 
whatever  puuled  his  sagacious  brain. ..all  was  referred  to  me  :  T.  Hope,  Anast., 
Vol.  II.  ch.  i.  p.,  17  (iSao). 

^Oydopean  {-Ji--,or  -s=.  =.), Oydopial,  adj. :  Eng. 
fr.  Gk.  KvcXaMTfior,  =  'pertaining  to  the  Cyclopes'  (see 
OyeloVB):  vast,  gigantic,  grim.  Cyclopean  architecture  is 
distinguished  by  nuge  polygonal  blocks  of  stone  fitting  ex- 
actly into  one  another,  or  having  the  interstices  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones. 
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1S8S  thai  haude  ttomackcs,  and  more  than  Cyclopial  countenaunccs : 
Stubsbs,  Atiat.  Ai.,  sig.  G  ii  r»  (15B5).  1667   for  whose  rage  also  and 

CycU^aH  fiiry  there  is  no  other  reason  why  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Isle 
Antujnt,  but  (as  they  themselves  will  privately  and  openly  confesse)  their 
ignorance  of  the  just  and  due  preparation  of  things:  H.  Pinnell,  PkilM,  R^,, 
p.  14.  1S90  tne  nussive  substruction  of  its  Cyclopean  walls;  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trail,  in  Sicily,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  aoi.  1838  There  was  W— h,  with  his 

manly  and  elegant  form,  which  could  not  fiul  to  strike  a  stranger,  more  particularly 
when  contrasted  with  the  Cydopian  visage  of  L —  at  bis  side :  HarrwioH^^  la. 
UlS  I  was  well  repaid  by  the  strange  Cyclopean  scene :  C.  Darwin,  Journ. 
Btofle,  ch.  xvii.  p.  .474.  1888  The  Cyclopean  cli<r.autles...are,  or  were 

originally,  fortified  nuru  of  the  ubiquitous  traders :  Aiittumm,  Sept.  5,  p.  309/1. 

*OfeLoVBjpl.  Oyddpes :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  KvKXmyjr,  =  'round  eye' : 
one  of  the  Cycllpes,  a  race  of  fabulous  giants  having  only  one 
eye  placed  in  the  centre  of  their  foreheads,  supposed  to  have 
inhabited  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  to  have  worked  as  smiths 
for  Vulcan  inside  Mount  Etna.  The  most  famous  was 
Polyphemus.    Sometimes  Anglicised  as  Cyclop. 

1880  Or  as  be  that  drew  Cidops :  J.  LvLV,  Euffaia  A*  hit  BngL,  p.  317 
(1668X  1688  Golinh  the  greate  giante,  the  huge  Ciclops,  and  swome  enemie 
to  the  children  ot  ItraiU:  Stubbes,  Anat.  Ai.,  fol.  46  f.  bef.  1686  [See 

eUaiMni  ij.  1688  No  big-boned  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  sixe:  Shak.s., 
Tit.  Ami.,  iv.  3,  46.  1 1690  My  heart  Is  as  an  anvil  unto  sorrow,  |  Which 

beEits  upon  it  unto  the  Cyclops*  hammer:  Marlowe,  Etita.  //.,  p.  192/1  (1858). 
1816  when  he  with  verse  to  pipe  applyde,  did  please  I  Even  rude  woods,  then 
no  Syren  sung  to  seas :  |  ScyUas  dogs  barkt  not,  black  Carybdis  staid :  1  The 
Cyclop  listned  whilst  he  played :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trrtv.,  p.  336  (163a).  1662 

'tis  better  to  be  an  Arpu  in  obedience,  then  a  Cyclops  a  mmuirum  hcvrendum, 
&^c. :  N.  CuLVERWEl.,  Light  0/ Nature,  ch.  xv.  p.  164.  bef  1668  Vou  talk 

of  Cyclepi  and  Juglcrs  (indeed  hard  words  are  the  Jugler's  Dialect:);  J.  Cleve- 
LAND,  Wks.,  p.  98  (r687)L  1663  Blind  as  the  Cyclops  and  as  wild  as  he,  |  They 
owned  a  lawless  savage  liberty:  Drvden,  Aatr.  Red.,  4^  1683  Then, 

Cyclop-like,  in  human  flesh  to  deal,  1  CHiop  up  a  minister  at  every  meal :  — 
Medal,  316.  1684    The  Deities  of  the  Fire  are  Vulcan  in  the  midst  of 

Cyclopses,  who  are  Brontes  and  Steropes'  Tr.  Combes'  Versailles,  6^c.,  p.  ■(. 
1714  Twas  Night,  and  Heav'n,  a  Cyclops,  all  the  Day,  |  An  Argus  now  did 
countless  Eyes  display ;  Spectator,  No.  617,  Nov.  8,  p.  864/a  (Morley).  1863 
llie  vocalists  were  the  Cyclopes  to  judge  by  the  tremendous  thumps  that  kept 
clean  time  to  their  sturdy  tune :  C.  Rbaoe,  Hard  Cash,  Vol.  I.  p.  19S. 

cycior&ma,  sd.:  coined  fr.  Gk.  Kv«cXof,~'a  circle',  and 
opa/i(i,='a  view':  a  scene  represented  on  a  cylindrical  sur- 
face and  viewed  from  about  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 

cydaris:  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  ddaiis. 

cylindms,  sd. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  KuKwipos :  a  cylinder,  a  roller. 

1679  Though  the  stone  Cylindnu  at  euery  thunder  Clap,  rowie  from  the 
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1679  Though  the  stone  Cyhndr. 
J.  LvLV,  Euphsut,  p.  73  (t868X 


hil 

cyllz,  kylix,  sb. :  Gk.  kuKi^  :  a  flat  round  vase  with  a  short 
stem,  used  for  drinking. 

1871  In  Table  Case  I  is  a  ltytix^  Na  168 :  Synopsis  ofrst  Vase  Room,  Brit. 
Mus.,  p.  30.  1886  Each  cylix  is  inverted,  so  that  the  principal  designs  on  it 
may  be  seen :  Atkewrum,  Mar.  37,  p.  430/3. 

c^ma,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  inifia,='a  wave',  'a  waved  moulding',  'a 
young  cabbage-sprout' ;  dma,  It  fr.  Lat.  tyma :  sb. :  Archil. : 
the  highest  moulding  of  a  cornice,  which  generally  had  a 
waved  or  ogee  profile.  It  was  cyma  recla  if  the  higher  part 
of  the  wave  was  concave ;  cyma  reversa,  if  convex.  In  Clas- 
sical Lat,  cyma  is  only  found  in  the  sense  'a  young  cabbage- 
sprout'. 

1668  Htttuli  whiche  is  also  named  Modiglions...the  eight  part  of  the  whole 
Syma :  J.  Shuts,  Archit.,  foL  xii  v".  1664  In  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  'tis 

tum'd  like  a  Scima  or  Cyniatium,  and  is  substituted  for  support  of  the  Corona  : 
Evei-VN,  Tr.  Frearfs  FaralL  Archit.,  A'c,  p.  136.  —  it  is  rather  meant  for  all 
that  Moulding  prmecting  over  the  Dye  or  square  of  the  Pedistal  (by  some  cal'd 
aUo  Citna)  tlun  this  conclusive  superior  member  of  the  Entablature  which  we 
name  the  Cornice :  ib.,  p.  139. 

cymatioin,  Lat  pi.  cymatia,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kvitanov, 

—  'a  little  wave',  'a  waved  moulding' :  Archil. :  a  cyma  (f  .v.). 

1698  Deuide  the  Cornish  into  foure  partes :  one  giueth  the  vpper  Cymatium 
P,  the  other  two  the  Corona:    R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  I.  p.  W. 

—  three  make  the  Corona,  and  two  the  Cymatia  X :  *^.,  p.  90.  1684  he  has 
nere  made  a  quarter  round  in  stead  of  the  direct  Cymatium  or  Ogee  of  the 
Cornice:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  Peirall.  Archit.,  Pt.  i.  p.  30.  —  But  the  remedy 
is  at  hand  by  adding  a  few  Leaves  or  other  Carvings  on  the  Cymatium' s  of  the 
Cornice  and  Architrave:  ii.,  p.  80.  1713  In  a  Comice...uie  Cola  or  Cyma- 
tium of  the  Corona :  Spectator,  No.  415,  June  36,  p.  599/a  (Morley). 

cymini  sectores:  Late  Lat    See  ciunlni  sectores. 

cynamon(e):  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  cinnamon. 

cymocepbalns,  si. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  mraic/^aXaf , = '  dog-headed ' : 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  baboon  found  in  Africa ;  a  dog-headed 
figure. 

1670  And  they  vnderstaod  not  (or  will  not  vnderstand)  of  the  other  workinges, 
and  vertues  of  the  Heauenly  Sunne,  Motie,  and  Sterres:  not  so  much,  as  the 
Mariner,  or  Husband  man :  no,  not  so  much,  ai  the  Elephant  doth,  as  the  Cyna- 
cefheUus,  as  the  Porpentine  doth:  J.  Dee,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig. 
b  liii  r».  1871  two  ostriches,  and  a  cynocephalta  or  dog-faced  baboon :  Sir 

S.  W.  Bakck,  Nile  Triiutaries,  ch.  xxii.  p.  377.         1883  Among  other  things 


found  during  the  recent  excavations  were  a  cynoeephalus  of  black  granite,  with 
excellently-executed  hieroglyphics,  &c :  Daily  News,  Sept  6,  p.  3/4. 

cynoraome:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  cinnamon, 
eynorrhodon,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  anmppoiov:  dog-rose. 

1744  And  where  the  eynorrhodon  with  the  rose  |  For  fragrance  vies :  J.  Arm- 
strong, Art  Pres.  Health,  Bk.  1.  378. 

*cyno8ura,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kvvmrovpa,— 'dog's-tail';  cynosnre 
{iL—  J.),  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  cynosHra:  sb.:  the  constellation  of  the 
Lesser  Bear,  esp.  the  star  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  called  the 
Pole-star;  hence,  mtlaph.  a  pole-star,  a  guide,  a  point  of 
attraction  (as  the  North  Pole  is  to  the  magnet).  The  first 
quot.,  given  by  Richardson  s.v.  connoisseur,  is  without  doubt 
properly  placed  here,  but  it  is  uncertain  how  Davies  spelt 
what  is  recorded  as  connoisseur;  perhaps  cunosoure  read  as 
conusoure,  •= '  connoisseur'. 

1696  These  arts  of  speech  the  guides  and  marshals  are ;  I  But  logic  leadeth 
reason  in  a  dance,  I  Reason  the  connoisseur  and  bright  load  star,  |  In  this  world's 
sea  t' avoid  the  rock  of  chance;  Davies,  On  Z>ai«riHf.    [R.]  1603  So  the 

Soule,  toucht  once  by  the  secret  powr  |  Of  a  true  liuely  Faith,  looks  euery  howr  | 
To  the  bright  Lamp  which  serues  for  Cynosure  |  To  all  that  sail  vpon  the  Sea 
obscure :  jT  Svlve.ster,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  1^  (160S).  1687  Where  perhaps 
some  beauty  lies,  |  The  Cynosure  of  neightxiunng  eyes:  Vlll.-voti.L' Allegro,  80. 
1664 — 6  the  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  nis  sure  cynosure:  J.  "rRAPP,  Comm., 
VoL  IV.  p.  383/3  (1867).  bef.  1670  That  the  Countess  of  Buchingham  was 

the  Cynosura  that  all  the  Papists  steered  by :  J.  Hacket,  Aip.  Williams,  Pt.  I. 
178,  p.  171  (1693).        1681 — 17(tt  we  may  safely  and  assuredly  take  the  sense  of 


of  the  rest:  Tm.  Goodwin,  IVks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  vii. 
p.  371  (1863X  1691   For  that  steady  Stream  of  Particles,  which  is  supposed 

to  keep  the  Axis  of  the  £arM  parallel  to  it  self,  affords  the  Mariner  both  hLs 
Cynosura,  and  his  Compass:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  11.  p.  301  (1701). 

*Oyntliia:  Lat  fr.  Cynthus,  Gk.  TUvvOot,  a  mountain  of 
Delos,  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Diana:  the  Cynthian 
goddess,  Diana,  the  moon  personified. 

1690  ^And  silver  Cynthia  wexed  pale  and  faynt,  |  As  when  her  face  is  staynd 
with'inagicke  arts  constraint:  Spsns.,  F.  Q.,  i.  vii.  34.  1690  his  ^wer, 

which  here  ap|>ears  as  full  |  As  rays  of  Cynthia  to  the  clearest  sight :  Marlowb, 
//  Tamtmrl.,  ii.  3  (1593),  p.  si/i  (1858).  1692  Chast  Cynthia  gon,  Aurora 

blushed  1  Lord  Beaumanoyr  betime  was  stirring :  W.  Wyrlev,  Armorie,  p.  64. 
1640  pale  Cynthia  |  Did  foul  her  silver  limbs  with  filthy  die :  H.  MoRB,  Phil. 


.  (r*77i  1688  Pleasing  yet  col  .  . 

'Pnl.  to  Ducluss  on  Ret.fr,  Scoil.,  37.  1691  Vour  Wife,  you  know  is  a  meer 
Cintkia:  D'URrEv,  Hush.  Revenge,  iv.  p.  33.  bef  1717  The  hook  she  bore 
instead  of  Cynthia's  spear:  Pope,  K*r/.  e^  Pom.,  9,  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  303  (1757). 

*cy-in:ea,  adv.,  used  as  sb. :  Norman-Fr.,  'as  near  as 
possible' :  applied  to  the  doctrine  and  procedure  by  which 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  orders  an 
approximation  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  intentions  of  a 
testator  or  other  settlor  whose  intentions  cannot  be  carried 
out  as  expressed. 

*bef  1876  Nothing  is  more  common  in  a  bequest  to  charitable  institutions 
than  a  misdescription  of  the  name  of  the  charity,  and  a  consequent  sharing  of  the 
benefits  by  all  charities  with  a  sufficiently  similar  name,  under  what  is  called  the 
iaaTaiit  ai  cy-prit:  Newspaper.    (St.] 

Oyprian,  adj.:  pertaining  to  Cyprus,  an  island  in  the 
Levant  where  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  goddess  of 
beauty  and  desire,  flourished  in  ancient  times.  Hence,  a 
Cyprian, = '  a  courtesan ' ;  Cyprian,  = '  lewd ', '  sensual '. 

Oypms,  Cyprus,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kvirpot,  name  of  an  island 
in  the  Levant 

1.  a  kind  of  lawn,  crape;  also,  altrib.  A  mistaken 
spelling  for  an  Eng.  word  cipress{e),  cypres{s),  sypres,  of 
unknown  origin.  According  to  Holland,  the  fabric  was  first 
devised  in  Spain.  Perhaps  black  crape  was  named  in  Spain 
rtj^r«,='cypress',  because  that  tree  was  an  emblem  of 
mourning. 

1611  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow;  |  Cywus  black  as  e'er  was  crow:  Smaks., 
IVint.  Tale,  iv.  4,  sai.      1637  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  hiwn :  Milton,  //  Pens.,  35. 

2.  a  mistaken  spelling  of  cypress,  an  evergreen  conifer 
with  dark  spreading  foli^e. 

1611  Cypres,  The  Cyprus  tree ;  or  Cyprus  wood :  Cotgr.  1613  firre 

trees,  Cyprus  tr^s,  and  other  pleasant  tr^es  in  gardens:  W.  BiDDtJLPH,  in 
T.  Lavender's  Travels  of  Four  Englishmen,  p.  la. 

3.  name  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
Lawsonia  alba,  said  to  be  the  Heb.  gopher  {Gen.,  vi.  14),  the 
flowers  of  which  yielded  cyprtts-oil,  cyprus-ointment  (Angli- 
cised as  cipre,  cypre). 

[1668  Take  Damaskene  Roses  Cipre  Alexandrin :  W.  Wardb,  Tr.  Alessioi 
Seer.,  PL  I.  foL  ^v.}  1880  c;:^»t(M...cypcus-oil,  cyprus-ointment :  Lewis 
&  Short,  Lat.  Diet. 
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CYSTIS 


4.    name  of  a  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

1890  some  of  which  are  sweet  like  the  Muscat;  others  luscious  like  the 
Cyprus :  T.  S.  Hi;cHas,  Tntv.  m  Siafy,  VoL  i.  cb.  v.  p.  146. 

eystia,  //.  cystides,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  K/<mt,=>' blad- 
der': a  cyst,  a  bag  or  sac  containing  matter  in  an  animal 
organism ;  a  cavity  with  thin  walls  in  an  animal  or  vegetable. 

1715  Cystis^  a  bladder;  also,  the  bag  that  contains  the  matter  of  an  impost, 
hume :  Kexsey.  1TS4  Id  taking  it  out,  the  cystit  broke,  and  shewed  itself 

by  its  matter  to  be  a  meliceris:  Wkbman,  Surgtry.    (J.] 

Oytherda :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  VivBtptta,  fr.  KvBtipa,  name  of  an 
island  off  the  southern  point  of  the  Peloponnese :  a  surname 
of  Venus  (Aphrodite),  goddess  of  beauty. 

abt.  1386  Vn  to  the  blisful  Citherea  benigne  |  I  mene  Venus  honourable  and 
digne:  Chaucu,  C.  T.,  KhI.'s  Talt,  2215.  1611  Violets  (dim,  I  But  sweeter 
then  the  lids  of  lunji  eyes,  I  Or  Cyiitrttis  breath):  Shaks.,  yvint.  Talt,  iv. 
4,  laa.  1606  desires  more liot  than Cytherea'st  Massingbr,  GManUoH^u.  a, 
Wks.,  p.  34i/a  MxA.  1743    CUming  her  Saints  to  Cythtrta't  Fane: 

E.  YottNG,  Night  TkimgUt,  ii.  p.  38  (1773X 

''cytisns,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  cvruror :  name  of  a  genus  of 
papilionaceous  plants  which  includes  the  laburnum;  esp.  an 
ornamental  evergreen  shrub  with  profuse  bright  yellow 
bloom,  grown  in  English  greenhouses  and  rooms. 


1648  Cytisiu  noweth  plentuously  in  mount  Appennine;  W.  Turner,  A^omff 
0/ Herbt.  1678  The  strange  plant  hath  no  name  that  I  know:  for  albeit  some 
would  haue  it  to  be  Cytiiui:    H.  Lvte,  Tr.  Dodont  Herb.,  Bk.  vl.  p.  666. 


1086  these  faire  Cytisus  flowers:  W.  Wbbbe,  Dixouru  0/  Eng.  Poet.,  in 
Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Peety,  VoL  11.  p.  77  (1815).  1664  May.  Fbmen 
in  Prime,  at  yet  liuting...Cy<unu,  Cytitus,  Mamnthe,  Cyclamen:  EvBLVNt 
Kal.  Hort.  (1799).  1766  thirty  evergreen  cytisus :  HoR.  Wal'poui,  Letiert, 
VoL  II.  p.  48a  (18S7).  1T67  Smaller  Evbrcrbbn  Trbes  &  Shrubs.. .C//uiw, 
evergreen,  Neapolitan,  Canarv,  Siberian,  and  Tartarian ;  J.  Abercrohbib,  Bv. 
Mem  own  Garaeiier,  p.  683/1  (1803). 

*Ozar,  czar,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  /jar#,='king',  'emperor' 
(esp.  of  Byzantine  empire),  'sultan'.  First  assumed  in  deal- 
ings with  foreigners  by  Ivan  III.,  bef.  1505,  and  adopted  as 
the  specific  title  of  royalty  by  Ivan  IV.,  1547.  Though  czar 
is  ultimately  derived  fr.  Caesar,  the  title  did  not  at  first  con- 
vey the  idea  of  imperial  dignity.  Ivan  III.,  however,  as- 
sumed it  in  connexion  with  his  claim  to  be  the  successor  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors.    The  word  tsare  was  imported  into 


DA   CAPO 

the  Russian  lan^age  long  before  1500,  but  was  not  applied 
to  native  sovereigns. 

1866  Note  therfore  that  Czar  in  the  Ruthens  tounge  signifieth  a  kynge, 
wheras  in  the  language  of  the  Slauofis,  Pollons,  Bohemes,  ana  other,  tlie  same 
woorde  Car.  signifieui  Cesar  by  wbiche  name  Th(e]  emperonn  haue  byn  com- 
monly cauled.  For  bothe  they  and  the  Shtuons  that  are  vnder  tlie  Icyngdome  of 
Hungarie,  caule  a  kynge  by  an  other  name ;  as  sum  Crall,  other  Kyrall,  and  sum 
Koroll:  but  thinke  tnat  only  an  Emperoure  is  cauled  Czar.  Wherebjr  it  came  to 
passe  that  the  Rutbene^or  Muscouite  interpretours  hearynge  theyr  prince  to  bee 
cauled  of  straunge  nations,  began  them  selues  also  to  name  hym  an  Emperour, 
and  thinke  the  name  Czar  to  bn  more  worthy  then  the  name  ofakynge,althowgli 


they  signilie  all  one  thynge.  But  who  so  wy  1  reade  all  theyr  hystories  and  bookes 
of  holy  scripture,  shall  fynde  that  a  kynge  is  cauled  Czar,  and  an  Emperour 
Kessar.    By  the  fyke  erroure  Tli(e]  emperour  of  the  Turkes  is  cauled  Czar,  who 


neuerthelease  of  antiquitie  vsed  no  hygner  tytle  then  the  name  of  a  kynge,  ex- 
pressed by  this  woorde  Czar.    And  hereof  the  Turkes  of  Europe  that  vse  the 


Slauon  tounge,  caule  the  citie  of  Constantinople  Czargrad,  fthat  is)  the  kynges 
dtie:  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  iv.  p.  319(1885).  1698  call  hinuelfe  the 

Monarch  or  Ctar  o(  all  Russia:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  1.  p.  333.    —  by 


his  princely  state  hee  is  called  Otesara,  as  his  predecessors  haue  bene  before, 
which  to  interpret^  is  a  king,  that  giueth  not  tribute  to  any  man.  And  this  word 
Otesara  his  maiesues  interj^ters  haue  of  late  dayes  interpreted  to  be  Emperour, 
so  that  now  hee  is  called  Emperour  and  great  Duke  of  all  Russia :  >}.,  p.  319. 
1614  Basiiims... took  to  himselfe  the  name  of  Kiitg  or  Emperor,  L  Csar,  not 
deriued  from  Cirr<ir.,,but  a  meer  Russian  word,  they  vsing  Kessar  cxpressely 
and  anciently  for  the  Emperor  of  Gerwamy,  different  from  Csarx  Sbldbn,  Tit* 
Hon.,  PL  I.  pp.  27,  28.  1663  the  CseMr  his  Master  (so  the  Muecmites  call 
their  Prince):  J.  Davies,  Ambassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  1.  p.  s  (1669).  1667  the 

Russian  Czar  {  In  Moscow :  Milton,  P.  Z.,  xi.  394.  1687  Two  Czars  are 

one  too  many  for  a  throne :  Drydbn,  HindA'  Panth.,  111.  1278.  1814  The 
Czar's  look,  I  own,  was  much  brighter  and  brisker :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e, 
Vol.  III.  p.  88  (1832).  1866  Jack  on  his  ale-house  bench  has  as  many  lies  as 

a  Czar:  Tennyson,  ^aiu/,  ii.  *1878  the  absolute  goTenunent  of  the  (^zar: 
Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  6/4.    (St.] 

*txaxV7na^  sb.:  Russ.  Isarevna:  the  wife  of  the  cxaxo- 
witz  (?.».). 

'czarina,  sb.:  fr.  Russ.  tsaritsa:  title  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia. 

1767  the  news  of  the  Czarina's  death :  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv. 
Na  dxlii.  p.  369  (1846).  1768  the  Czarina  Catherine :  Hor.  Walfolb,  Letters, 
Vol.  III.  p.  181  (1857).  1788  the  present  Czarina  has  likewise  abolished  torture: 
Gent,  Mag.,  Lvin.  i.  101/2.  1888  the  best  |  Barouche,  which  had  the  glory 
to  display  once  (  The  lair  czarina's  autocratic  crest :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  x.  xlix. 

'czaxowltz,  czarowitch,  czarevitch  (-i  -  jl),  cesarewitch 
(z  z  r.  z.),  sb. :  Russ.  tsarevich :  the  Czar's  eldest  son. 

1786  Czarewitz,  son  to  Peter  the  Great :  Monthly  Rev.,  VoL  n.  p.  139. 


D. 


D',  d :  Afus. :  name  of  the  fifth  and  twelfth  notes  of  Guido 
Aretino's  Great  Scale.  Guido's  fifth  note,  D  sol  re,  was  O ; 
his  twelfth  note,  D  la  sol  re,  was  d ;  his  nineteenth  note,  D 
la  sol,  was  dd.  Our  D,  the  second  note  in  the  natural  major 
scale,  is  also  called  Re. 

1696  D  sol  re,  one  Cliffe  two  notes  haue  \.\E  la  mi,  show  pitty,  or  I  die : 
Shaks.,  Tarn.  Shr.,  iiL  i,  77.  1697  D  sol  re:  Th.  Moklbv,  Mus.,  p.  7. 

1609  Dd  la  sol :  Douland,  Tr.  Omith.  Microl.,  p  9. 

D.*,  d.,  abbrev.  for  Lat.  dinHrius  (pi.  denarii),  orig. = a 
Roman  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  ten  asses  (see  a^,  now 
taken  to  represent  a  penny  (pence)  English.    See  L.  S.  D. 

1688  What's  the  price  of  this  ynclet  i.  d.  no.  He  giue  you  a  remuneration  : 
Shaks.,  Z..  L.  L.,  iii.  14a  1696  Item,  a  Capon.  Il  s.  ii.  d....Item  Anchoues 
and  Sadce  after  Supper,  ii.  s.  vL  d. :  —  /  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4,  583—9. 

D.',  abbrev.  for  Eng.  and  Lat.  doctor,  as  in  D.C.L.,  —  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  2).A,=  Doctor  of  Divinity,  D.Ltit.,=  Doctor 
of  Letters,  or  Doctor  Litterarum,  Z?.5f.,= Doctor  of  Science, 
or  Doctor  Scientiae.    See  also  LL.D.,  MJ).,  PhJ). 

1663'  He  [Adam  of  Marsh)  afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  and  there  became 
D.D. :  Fuller,  Worthies,  VoL  ill.  p.  102  (1840X 

D*,  d,  in  Roman  numerals  stands  for  'five  hundred',  being 
an  approximate  representative  of  half  the  peculiar  form  of 
Lat.  il/ which  anciently  stood  for  'a  thousand'  (Lat.  mille). 

1669  this  Thurston  obteyned  the  rule  of  the  Abbey  againe  for  the  price  of 
.D.  pound :  daAPTON,  Chron.,  WilL  I.,  p.  16. 

*D.  g.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  Dei  gratia,  =''hy  the  grace 
of  God':  generally  placed  on  modem  English  coins,  before 
Britanniarum  Regina  or  Rex. 

1614  adding  DEI  GRATIA  b  stiles,  is  now  more  proper  to  supremade... 
In  more  ancient  timet  it  is  familiar  in  the  stiles  of  &rre  meaner  Persons  then 
supreme  Princes:  Sbldbn,  TH.  Hon.,  p.  116. 


D.  T.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat.  deUrinm  tremens  {q.  v^. 
D.  v.,  abbrev.  for  Deo  Tolente  (?.  v.). 

1883  He  was  resolved  (d.  v.)  to  send  Prince  Jum  to  his  own  island ; 
Barincoulo,  y^m  Herring,  cb.  xxxvi.  p.  358  (1889). 

d',  elided  form  of  Fr.  de  (y.  v.),  and  It  di  (f.  v.). 

d'acoord,  phr. :  Fr. :  agreed,  on  a  good  understanding ; 
Mtis.  in  tune. 

1808  Macdonnbl,  Diet.  Quot. 

d'aillenrs,  phr.:   Fr. :   besides,   moreover,    for   another 
reason. 

1763    D'ailleurt  good  health,  natural  good  spirits,  some  philosophy,  and 
ig  experience  of  the  world :  Lord  Chestkrpibld,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  ' 
Misc  Wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  383  (1777). 


^o.  bixi. 


long  experience  of  the  world :  Lord  Chestkrpibld,  Lett., 
"'isc  Wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  383(1777). 

d'aubaine :  Fr.    See  droit  d'aubaine. 
d'aTance,/Ar. :  Fr.:  beforehand. 

1808  He  could  not  help  assuming  d'avante  the  tone  of  a  favoured  lover : 
M.  Edcbworth,  Belinda,  VoL  1.  ch.  xL  p.  309  (1833X  1886  he  disarmed  all 
danger  by  meeting  it  d'avance:  Ouida,  Strathmorr,  Vol.  n.  ch.  xviiL  p.  aoS. 

da,  prep. :  It :  of,  from,  to  (before  a  vb.  in  inBnitive  mood). 

da  capo,  pAr. :  It :  Mus. :  from  beginning.  Sometimes  al 
^fte,=^to  the  end',  or  al  segno,='to  the  sign'  (%),  is  added 
(see  al  segno) ;  also,  metaph. 

1734  DA  CAPO,  or  by  Way  of  Abbreviation  DC:  Short  ExpHc.  0/ Per. 
Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.  1864  And  then  will  wake  Morrow  and  the  eyes  that 

look  on  it ;  and  so  da  capo :  Thackeray,  Nevxomes,  Vol.  L  ch.  L  p.  5  (1879). 
1888  then  Brooks  sets  up  the  overthrown  assertion  on  its  legs  again,  and  da  capo : 
XlXCent.,  Oct,  p.  610. 
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tip.  a  long-backed 


*Stcliahii]id,  sb.\   Gen:   a  terrier, 
variety  with  short  ungainly  legs. 

XIM  Uu  a  dacbshoond  without  Uot :  M.  Arnold,  Dram.  &•  Luttr  Pttrnt, 
fMr  H>Kl>i<u>  p-  i«S  (1B8O.  1883  the  ungracefiil  curves  of  a  Dachihund: 

H.  K.  Brasdoh,  CMtH  Caff,  Vol  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  147. 

•daeoit,  ft.  Hind,  dakait;  dscoo,  fr.  Hind.  ^aJtii:  sb.: 
Anglo-Ind.:  one  of  an  armed  gang  of  robbers;  hence, 
dt^tJi  robbery  by  an  armed  gang. 

UU  CI»Mt.  t»  ftk  Rtftrijnm  Sel.  Ctmm.  m  E.  India,  s.r.  1817  The 
cnnK  of  dacotty...has...iocreased  greatly:  I.  Mili^  Brit.  Ind.,  v.  466  (1840). 
lYikl  VSH  Touch  not  my  boy,  villains,  for  I  suipect  you  are  dakoos :  Saieo, 
VoL  II.  ch.  L  p.  II.  1883  Mr.  Owen,  a  European,  employed  in  a  timber-yard 
SI  Poengdeh,  has  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  I^u»its :  Slandani,  Jan.  15, 
p.  3.  —  A  dacoity  of  a  serious  character  was  committed  ^yesterday  evening  at  a 
yice  nill  two  miles  from  Rangoon,  by  a  hand  of  men  carrying  guns  and  revolvers. 
Pscoitics  in  the  neighbourhood  are  now  of  firequent  occurrence :  ib.,  Jan.  8,  p.  3. 

daetylns,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  8ditTvXor,  =  'a  finger',  'a  finger's 
breadth',  'a  dactyl':  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  a  long 
qrOable  followed  by  two  short  syllables,  of  which  the  word 
Jactylus  is  an  example.  Anglicised  as  dactyl,  dactil{f), 
dactile,  and  dim.  dactyUt. 

bef  1668  our  English  tong...doth  not  well  receiue  the  nature  of  Carmtn 
tfininm,  bicause  dactylta  the  aptest  foote  for  that  verse,  contdning  one  long 
umJ  two  short,  is  seldom  therefore  found  in  English :   Ascham,  SckotemasUr, 


lSI4<iU4)- 


1S82  Homer  in  mentioning  the  swiftnes  of  the  winde,  maketh 
.. L .. .,--.?,....  .£._  Watson,  Pau.  Cent.,  To 


IX  i  .  -      .-  -. 

Iijs  vene  to  ntnne  in  posthaste  all  vpon  Dactilm 

Reader,  p.  97  ^^ToX  1B86  The  most  famous  vene  of  all  the  rest,  is  called 

Hcxaaietrua  Epicum,  which  consisteth  of  sixe  f^te,  wberof  the  first  foure  are 
isdijieiently  either  Spondici  or  Dactyli,  the  lift  is  euermore  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixt 
sSpoodc:  W.  Webbb,  Ditaiursi  of  Eng.  Ptel.,  in  Haslewood's  farf.  Peeti i' 
Pen},  Vol.  II.  p.  69(1815)1  IMS  the  Greeke  dactilus:  Puttbnhah,  Eng. 

Ftt.,  p.  83  (i8£9>  1603  1  could  in  this  place  set  downe  many  ridiculous 

kinds  tt  Daetib  which  they  vse:  T.  Campion,  Eng.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng. 
fmta  &•  Ptnj,  Vol.  11.  p.  ife  (1815).  bef.  1719   my  barber  has  often 

coabcd  my  head  in  dactyls  ana  spondeei,  that  i%  with  two  short  strokes  and  a 
long  one,  or  with  two  lon^  ones  successively.  Nay,.,l  have  known  him  some- 
times ran  even  into  pyrrhichiuses  and  anap«stuses :  Addison,  Wkt.,  VoL  I. 
p.i68(Bohn,.854). 

*dMlo,/^  dadl,  sb.:  It.,  'a  die':  Archit.:  a  pedestal,  a 
fact  of  a  pedestal,  a  decoration  of  the  lower  part  ofan  interior 
wall  surmounted  by  a  cornice  or  border. 

1706  Phiixips,  WarU  of  tVtrdt.  1830  /><»£>,  (Ital.  a  <<&)  the  square 

or  cubiform  part  of  the  pedesal  of  a  column :  R.  Stuart,  Ditt.  A  rckil.  1877 
a  tnc  mirror  Inm  the  ceiling  to  the  dado :  C.  Rbadb,  Wtman  Hater,  ch.  xix. 
(k  114(1883)1  1882  All  round  the  room  is  a  high  walnut  wood  dado:  Standard, 
Dec  13,  p.  3-  1883  There  was  a  painted  wooden  dado  halfway  up  the  wall: 
M.  E.  Braodon,  Gtlden  Col/,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  35. 

Daedalns :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Ao/doXot:  Gk.  MythoL:  name  of  a 
cunning  workman,  said  to  have  constructed  the  maze  of 
Crete,  to  have  made  automata,  and  to  have  made  wings  of 
wax  for  his  son  Icarus  and  himself,  with  which  he  flew  over 
the  sea,  while  his  son  was  drowned.  Hence,  Dsdalisn, 
maie-like,  omningly  wrought.  The  adj.  dadal{e)  is  prob.  fr. 
Lat  adj.  <^<^«x,= 'cunningly  wrought',  'variegatea'. 

bef.  1808  O  Dzdalus.  an  wert  thou  now  alive  |  To  fasten  wings  upon  high 
Aamndc  Grkxhe,  Aitimtm,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  341/2  (1B61).  1093  I  Dedaiue, 
my  poorc  Boy  Icanu:  Shaks.,  ///  Hen.  VI.,  v.  6,  31.  16l9  My  lame-legd 
Mb»c,  nerc  dome  Parnassus  Mount,  |  Nor  drunke  the  iuice  of  Aganippe's  Fount.  J 
Vet  doth  aspire  with  DedalTt  wings:  Hutton,  FoU.  Amit.,  sig,  A  3  r<>.  1631 
In  the  imUrim  a  Warrant  came  down  under  seal  for  her  execution.  Gardiner 
was  the  ooely  Dedalos  and  inventonr  of  the  engine :  T.  Hhvwood,  Englojidt 
EUtalttk,  f.  i>3  (1641). 

1610  a  Draaen  statue  of  antioue  and  Dtdalian  workmanship :  Geo.  Sandys, 


hbyiintl 


1600  As  a  Dmdalean  clew  may  guide  you  out  of  J  This 
distraction :  Massinger,  Bath/.  Lovtr,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  ^ ii/s  (1839). 
17VT   IMMaliaa  argumenu  but  few  can  trace,  |  But  all  can  read  tne  language 
<f  grimace:  J.  Brown,  in  Pope's  Wks.,  VoL  ill.  p.  xv. (17S7X 

daemon :  Lat    See  demon. 

daftar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dnfter. 

digesb,  sb. :  Heb. :  name  given  to  a  point  placed  in  certain 
letters  in  pointed  Hebrew,  which  indicates  either  a  stronger 
and  unaspirated  pronunciation,  or  a  doubling  of  the  letter. 

1001  sounded  like  the  Hebrew  ^  when  it  is  in  the  middest  of  a  word  without 
daggesh :  Pexovau.,  BiilittA.  Hup. 

dagh,  sb, :  Turk. :  hill,  mountain. 

'dagolML  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Sing,  d&gaba:  a  relic-recep- 
tacle, any  dome-like  Buddhist  shrine,  a  solid  mass  of  similar 
shape.    [Yule] 

1800  In  this  irregular  excavatioa  are  left  two  dhagopes,  or  solid  masses  of 
ttooe,  bearing  the  form  of  a  cupola :  In  Trant.  Lit.  See.  Be.,  I.  4^  (1819).  [Yule] 
1000  the  bhiff  knob-Uke  dome  of  the  C<y\oa  Dagobas:  Mitsiea  te  Ava,  3s 
(ilsSX  la.)  _  1873  When  such  monuments  were  put  together  with  stones, 
astttUy  pyramidal,  they  were  called  VAatt^/a,  when  £uropcai)S  gave  them  the 
name  ofl>ag»iai:  Miss  R.  H.  BvsK.Sagat/r»m  FarEatt,  p.  396.  1886 

the  magnitoeiit  sihrer.gilt  dagoba,  or  shrine.. .is  reputed  to  have  Men  made  nearly 
two  hundred  years  ago :  Art  yeumal,  Exkii.  Su///.,  p.  17/a. 

S.  D. 


Dagon :  Heb.  Dagdn :  the  Philistine  god  of  Ashdod,  Gaza, 
&c.,  represented  as  partly  man,  partly  fish.  Cf.  i  Sam.,  v.. 
Judges,  xvi.  21 — 3.    Hence,  a  false  god,  an  idol. 

1604—0  who  held  justification  by  faiih  alone,  but  refused  to  say  so,  lest  their 
Dagon  should  down,  their  Diana  be  despised :  J.  Trapp,  Cem.  Old  Tett.,yo\.  iv. 
p.  382/3  (1867X  1679  all  Poetry  is  abominable,  and  all  Wit  is  an  Idol,  a  very 
Dagim,  I  will  down  with  it :  Shadwbll,  True  Widow,  iv.  p.  57. 

''dagaerreotype,  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  Daguerre,  name  of  the 
inventor:  a  photographic  process,  made  public  1839,  in 
which  a  silvered  plate  was  made  sensitive  and  exposed  in  a 
camera  to  reflected  light,  and  the  image  developed  and  fixed 
by  the  use  of  chemicals ;  a  likeness  or  picture  produced  by 
the  said  process. 

1839  A  practical  description  of  that  process  called  the  Daguerreotype:  J.  P. 
Simon,  Title.  1807  They  foijcet  that  human  beings  are  men  with  two  ejres, 
and  not  daguerreotype  lenses  with  one  eye,  and  so  are  contriving  and  striving 
to  introduce  into  their  pictures  the  very  defect  of  the  daguerreotype  which  the 
stereoscope  is  required  to  correct :  C.  Kingslbv,  True  Yean  Ago,  ch.  ix.  p.  141 
(•877X 

^dahableh,  sb. :  Mod.  Egypt,  fr.  Arab,  dhahabtya :  a  boat 
with  cabins,  used  to  carry  passengers  on  the  Nile. 

1871  a  good  decked  vessel  with  comfortable  cabins,  known  by  all  tourists  as 
a  diahbiah :  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  xii.  p  156  (18S4X  '1876 
sailing  up  the  river  in  a  dahabeah :  Western  Morning  News,  Fefa^  a.  [St.] 
1883  to  go  up  to  Cairo  in  a  diahbeyah,  or  river-boat :  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraps, 
VoL  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  99.  1883  one  dahabeeah... looking  like  a  huge  state  baige, 

but  with  long  yaras  sweeping  up  to  the  sky  both  at  the  how  and  astern :  W. 
Black,  Vetande,  VoL  I.  ch.  xL  p.  ao8. 

d&hlia,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Dahl,  name  of  the  Swedish 
botanist  who  first  cultivated  the  plant :  name  of  a  genus  of 

farden  plants  (Nat  Order  Compositae)  with  large  showy 
owers. 

1819  Rbxs,  CycL  1844  bore  his  name  on  the  hangings  in  j^igantic 

letters  formed  of  dahlias;  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Coninnby,  Bk.  ix.  ch.  vt.  [L.) 
1807  dahlias  and  chrysanthemums:  C.  Kingslev,  TViw  Yeare  Ago,  ch.  x. 
p.  «54  (i877). 

*dftiinio,  sb.:  Jap.  fr.  <&^='great',  and  m/V,='name':  a 
Japanese  prince  or  noble,  a  vassal  of  the  Mikado ;  opposed 
to  shomio  ('little  name'),  a  vassal  of  the  Shognn  (^.  v.).  The 
daimios  are  now  official  governors  of  their  districts,  subject 
to  the  Mikado  {g.  v.). 

1737  Particular  Provinces  are  govem'd  by  hereditary  Princes,  call'd  Daimie, 
which  signifies  Higk^nanud,  that  is,  Princes  and  Loras  of  the  highest  rank: 
Scheuchzer,  Tr.  Kamp/et't  Japan,  Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  Vol.  1.  p.  80.  1886  (In 
lapan]  The  shire  alone,  the  country  castles  of  the  daimio(,...impress  the  be- 
DOlder:  Atheneeum,  Aug.  7,  p.  166/3. 

*daireh,  sb.:  Arab,  diira:  lands  in  Egypt  which  were 
treated  as  the  private  estate  of  the  Khedive  prior  to  Euro- 
pean interference  in  Egyptian  finance. 

Dairi,  dairi,  sb. :  Jap.  fr.  <^<,='great',  and  n,='interior' : 
'court',  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Mikados  of  Japan  who  were 
emperors  before  15 17,  and  recovered  the  empire  1868.    See 

1623  the  cheefe  (or  first)  that  took  the  authoretie  toyall  from  the  Dairt  who 
was  the  suckcessor  to  Shacke:  R.  Caoni,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  194  (1883X  1727 
the  Dairi,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Hereditary  Emperor's  whole  Court :  Scheuch- 
zer, Tr.  Ktemp/er't  yi^an,  Bk.  in.  ch.  li.  Vol.  l.  p.  313.  1797  the  title  cf 
cube,  which  under  the  dairos,  was  that  of  prime  minister :  Enc^.  Brit.,  VoL  IX. 
p.  68/1.  1822  The  Datri  is  yet  ctmsidered  as  the  sovereign  of  the  empire, 
but. ..the  supreme  power  is  really  vested  in  the  Djogoun:  Shobrrl,  Tr.  Til* 
Singh's  yapan,  p.  3. 

^d&k,  dawk,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  <^,-'post':  a 
system  of  relays  of  men  and  horses  for  the  transport  of  mails, 
or  for  travelling.  Also,  the  transport  of  intelligence  by  run- 
ners from  post  to  post.  Also,  attrib.  A  dik-bnngaloir  is 
a  house  where  travellers  can  obtain  rest  and  refreshment  at 
the  end  of  a  stage  which  is  long  or  short  according  to  the 
amount  of  traffic  on  the  line  of  road. 

1737  The  Post  in  the  Mogul's  Dominions  goes  very  swift,  for  at  every  Cara- 


vanseray,  which  arc  built  on_the  High-roads,  about  ten  miles^distant  from  one 
■"     '         ,  arekei 
E, 
sighboi  ,  _ 

Cns^,  Mar.'s^    (<^.]  1798  As  the  dawk  will  reach  Calcutta 'at  this  season 


another.  Men,  very  swift  of  Foot,  arekept  ready...  And  those  Curriers  are  called 
Dog  (Ihouckies:  A.  Hamilton,  Eatt  Indies,  i.  140.  [Yule]  1781  sufi'ering 
People  to  paw  over  their  Neighbour's  Letters  at  tne  Dock :  In  Hicky's  Bengal 


before  the  ships  will.  111  endeavour  to  have  the  Bengal  packets  opened:  Wel- 
lington, Supfl.  Detp.,  VoL  I.  p.  ioo(i8s8X  1803  I  apprehena  that  there  is 
some  irregularity  in  the  dawk,  and,  indeed,  that  some  ofyour  letters  have  missed 
me  entirely;  —  Disp.^  VoL  i.  p.  70a  (1844X  1834  We  enquired  further,  and 
found  that  from  a  neighbouring  station  he  had  taken  dAk  for  Calcutta :  Baioe, 
VoL  I.  ch.  xi.  p.  197.  1804  Dftk-bungalows  have  been  described  by  some 

Oriental  travellers  as  the  '  Inns  of  India  .  Playful  satirisu !  W.  O.  Arnold, 
Oakfield,  n.  17.  [Yule]  1860  a  post  diUi...aiie  of  the  dSks  or  relays  of  hones: 
W.  H.  Russell,  Diary,  Vol  i.  p.  137.  1866  The  Dawk  BungaUow:  or, 'Is 
his  Appointment  Pucka!'  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Title,  in  Frasers  Mag.,  VoL 
lxxiil  p.  315.         1878  to  travel  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  involved  a  palanquin 
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dAk  of  nraity  boon:  Eow.  Braddon,  Lift  in  India^  cb.  v.  p.  133.  —  the 
arrival  at  any  villace  of  the  d&k-walla  (letter*carrier)  with  a  letter  U  an  event  to 
be  remembered  ana  talked  of:  it.,  cb.  vii.  p.  tUxi.  1883  I  shall  lay  a  dAk  by 
messengers  before  I  go  to  Oude:  F.  M.  Crawpokd,  Mr.  Itaacs,  ch.  vi.  p.  108, 
—  we  reached  Kallca,  where  the  tongas  are  exchanged  for  ddk  gharrj  [see 
%9Xt%\  or  mail  carriage :  iK.,  ch.  ix.  p.  i8a.  X884  nis  bag  is  safely  delivered 
at  the  next  dSk-o65ce :  F.  Bovlb,  Bonttrland,  p.  65.  —  that  dlk-runner  is  a 
dead  man  I  ib, 

dakoo :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dacoit. 

dal  segno,  phr. :  It,  'from  the  sign' :  Mus. :  an  instruction 
to  a  performer  to  repeat  from  the  sign  %  placed  above  the 
beginning  of  a  bar  earlier  in  the  piece. 

*DaIai  Lama,  title  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  a  Buddh- 
ist pope  and  living  idol.    See  Lama. 

ITM  It  is  these  boiues  that  in  Tariary  have  the  dailama  or  dalaylama  for 
their  chief,  a  living  idol :  MmtUy  Rev.,  Vol.  X.  p.  304.  UTS  The  title  Dalai 
Lama  (according  to  Abb<  Hues  spelling  Tal<  Lama),  the  head  of  Tibetian 
Buddhism,  is  half  Mongolian  and  half  Tibetian.  Dalai  is  Mongolian  for  *  ocean,' 
and  Lama  Tibetian  for  'priest';  making,  *a  priest  whose  rule  is  vast  as  the 
ocean' :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Sagas /rem  Far  East,  p.  345.  *18T8  The  greater 
in  this  last  respect. ..is  the  Dalai  (or  "Ocean")  Lama  of  Lhasa;  the  other  is 
the  Panckn  RinbecU  ("Jewel  Doctor"),  or  Teshu  Lama  of  Tashi-lunpo,  both 
belonging  to  the  orthodox  YellowChurch:  T'ux/r,  May  15.  (Su)  —  Dalai  Lama 
himseu,  the  great  Asiatic  Antipope:  ib, 

dalawi^,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Canarese  and  Malay. 
dhalavAy:  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  (in  S.  India), 
title  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore. 

1801  I  was,  last  night,  at  Mysore,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Delaway's  son : 
Wbluncton,  DUf.,  Vol.  I.  p.  367  (1844). 

Dalilah.    See  Delilali. 

dal(l):  Anglo-Ind.    See  dhaL 

dally:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dolly. 

dalmatic  (-^-i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Dalmatica  (vestt's), 
='a  garment  of  Dalmatian  wool':  a  long  tunic  with  short 
sleeves,  worn  by  popes  and  kings  as  a  vestment  of  state,  and 
subsequently  by  bishops  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  now  by 
deacons  in  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Church. 

1440  DaJmaIyi,  Dalmatica:  Prompt.  Parv.  1838  They  were  brought 
by  Father  Clement,  who  came  in  a  pilgrim's  cloak,  or  dalmatic :  Scott,  Fair 
Md.  tf  Perth,  ch.  xxix.  p.  355  (1886).  1886  That  celebrated  Byzantine  dal- 

natic.said  to  have  been  worn  by  Charlemagne  at  hi*  coronation:  Mag.  0/  Art, 
Dec.,  p.  Wt. 

dama,  sb. :  It. :  lady. 

1817  From  the  rich  peasant  cheek. ..To  the  high  dama's  brow:  BvRON, 
Biffc,  zlv. 

damajuana:  Sp.    See  demijohn, 
damas,  sb. :  Fr. :  damask  {g.  v.). 

1809  Full  goodly  bounde  in  pleasant  couerture  |  Of  domas,  satyn,  or  els  of 
veluet  pure:  Barclay,  Ship  e/FooU,  VoL  i.  p.  so  (1874X 

^damascene  (J.  —  !i)y  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Damas- 
<:^»x,<»  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

I.  sb. :  I.    a  native  of  Damascus. 

abt.  1400  the  cite  of  Damascenys:  Wyclillite  BiUe,  >  Cor.,  xL  (xiti  u. 
1B36  the  dtie  of  the  Damascens:  Tvndalb,  Bible,  a  Cor.,  xii.  2.  1611 
Bible,  a  Cor.,  xi.  33. 

I.  sb. :  2.    a  damson. 

1600  here  are  plentie  of  damascens,  of  white  plums,  and  of  the  fruite  called 
lujube:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo't  Hitt.  A/";  P-  iso.  1611  Damaieine,  A 
Damascene,  or  Damsen  plum:  CoTCR.  1613  The  damascens  are  much 

commended  if  they  be  sweete  and  ripe,  and  they  are  called  damascens  of  the 
dtie  of  Damascus:    PatteMger  a/ Bettvenuto,    [Nares]  1710   Wine  of 

damascens  and  other  hard  plumbs :  Aecomfluked  Fern.  Imtmcttr.    \ib.] 

II.  adj.:  I.    named  from  Damascus. 

1611  Huite  de  Damas.    Oyle  Damascene :  CoTCR.,  av.  Damas.  bef. 

1637  In  April  follow  the  cherry-tree  in  blossom,  the  damascene  and  plum-trees 
in  blossom,  and  the  white  thorn  m  leaf :  Bacon.  [J.]  1664  a  Coto&yaw  of... 
excellent Fnu/-7'nr«.  PLUMS...Z>a/<' white 2)a»»<isr«i»,  .D<w<«»«,  White,  Black: 
Evelyn,  Kal.  Hert.,  p.  333/1  (1739). 

II.  adj.:  2.  Metall.  applied  to  a  wavy  pattern  produced 
by  forging  iron  and  steel  in  combination. 

1883  the  damascene  work  and  the  foliated  ornaments.. .challenge  comparison 
with  broniesof  any  period:  C.  C.  Perkins,  Ital.  Sculpt.,  p.  too. 

Damasco,  .r J. :  It., 'Damascus':  a  Damascus-blade,  a  kind 
of  sword  originally  manufactured  at  Damascus,  distinguished 
for  the  excellence  and  veined  appearance  of  the  steeL 

bef.  1616  A  Millan  Hilt,  and' a  Damasco  Blade:  Beau.  &  Fl.,  EU.  Bra., 
v.  I,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  4S3  (1711).  1666  a  Sword  not  so  hooked  as  the  Damasco, 
nor  so  close-guarded  as  ours :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  149  (1677)1 
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*Damasen8,  >sb.:  Lat:  name  of  an  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished city  in  Syria,  famous  for  its  swords,  silk  fabric, 
and  fragrant  red  roses.  Often  used  in  combination,  as 
Damascus-blade,  Damascus-steel. 

♦damask  {±  _ ),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Damascus. 

\.  sb.:  \.  a  rich  silken  fabric  ornamented  with  raised 
figures, . originally  manufactured  at  Damascus;  a  modem 
imitation  in  linen  of  the  said  fabric;  also,  attrib.  In  this 
sense  damask  has  properly  nothing  to  do  with  Damascus, 
but  is  fr.  Arab,  ditnaqs  (by  transposition  fr.  Gk.  itrro^ 
—  'raw  silk'),  which  Europeans  assimilated  to  the  place- 
name. 

abt.  1430  Clothes  of  ueluet,  damaske,  and  of  golde :  Lvdgate,  Storie  e/ 
Thebes,  Pt.  III.  foL  cccbiix/s  (is6iX    (Skeat)  1473   a  newe  vestment  off 

whyght  damaske  ffor  a  dekyne;  PasioH  Letters.  Vol.  in.  No.  735,  p  oi  (1874). 
1087  A  sewte  of  vestmenu  with  a  cope  all  of  guki  and  rede  damaske :  GLasaoock  s 
Records  o/St.  Michaels,  p.  135  (1883}.  1666  theyr  princes  and  noble  men  vsc 
to  pounse  and  rase  theyr  skynnes  with  prety  knottes  in  diuers  formes  as  it  were 
branched  damaske,  thynkynge  that  to  be  a  decent  ornament:  R.  Eden,  Decades, 
Sect.  VII.  p.  386  (i^s)-       1680  a  patch  of  Fustian  in  a  Damaske  coat:  J.  Lyly, 


Eupkues  ia*~kis  ^ttgl.,  p.  389  (1868).  1691  anie  weaver,  which  his  worke 

doth  boast  {  In  dieper,  in  damaske,  or  in  lyne :  SPENS.,  Compl.,  Muiop.,  364. 
1600  certaine  mercers  shops  where  the  rich  stuffes  of  Italy,  namely  silke,  damaske. 


doth  boast  {  In  dieper,  'in  damaske,  or  in  lyne :  SpENS.,  Compl,  Muiop.,  364. 
'.  mercers  shops  where  the  rich  stuffes  of  Italy,  namely  silke,  damaske, 
veluet,  cloth  of  golde,  and  such  like  are  to  be  bought:  John  Pory,  Tr.  Leo's 


Hist.  A/r.,  p.  307.  bef.  1740  Wipe  your  shoes,  for  want  of  a  dout,  with  a 

damask  napkin :  Swift,  Directions  to  Servants.    (J.  J 

I.  sb. :  2.  Metall.  damascene  work,  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  of  damascene  work. 

I.  sb. :  3.    red  color  like  that  of  the  rose  of  Damascus. 

1607  our  veil'd  dames  |  Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in  |  Their 
nicely-gawded  cheeks  to  the  wanton  spoil  |  Of  Phoebus*  burning  kisses:  Shajcs.. 
Coriol.,  ii.  I,  33a.  bef.  1633  And  for  some  deale  perplexed  was  her  spirit,  | 
Her  dainask  late,  now  chang'd  to  purest  white:  Fairfax.    (J.) 

I.  sb. :  4.    variegation. 

1600   'twas  just  the  difference  |  Betwixt  the  constant  red  and  mingled 
Shaks.,  As  Y.  L.  It,  iii.  5,  133. 

II.  adj.:  I.  pertaining  to  or  named  from  Damascus,  as 
damask  rose,  damask  water  (a  cordial  distilled  from  roses 
and  other  fragrant  flowers  and  herbs),  damask  work  (da- 
mascene work;  see  damascene,  II.  2;  also,  metaph.). 

1619  damask  water  made  so  well,  {  That  all  the  house  thereof  shall  smell,  I  As 
it  were  paradise :  Four  Elements,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  VoL  i.  p.  44 
*  "  "  --—     D-unaske  water  and  oyle:   L.  Andrew,  TS-.  Brunswick's 


(1876X  1637 

I  sil 
prunes,  of  cleane  bari> 


1643    Take  of  reysons  two  ounces,  of  damaske 
one  . J.  ss. :  Trahsron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chimrg. ,  foL 


Distill,  sig.  X  ii  c^/3. 

^  of  cleane  bariy  of  euery  _  .      ^      „  „  . 

cclxviil  v^\\.  _ber  1047  damaske  water  made  chefly  with  rosis,  driede  rosis 


G.  Alysburv,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  vd  Ser.,  Vol.  iii.  No.  cclxxxvi.  p.  60(1846). 
1679  or  at  the  least  not  vnlike  to  the  damaske  Rose :  J.  Lyly,  Eubkues,  p.  91 
0868).         1680  Upon  her  head  a  Cremosin  coronet,  |  With  Damaske  roses  and 


iillies  set :  Spbns.,  Skep.  Col.,  Apr.,  60.  1684  Take  Damaske  roses  or 
red  roses,  Spike  flowers :  T.  Coghan,  Haven  iff  Health,  p.  81.  —  put  thereto 
some  pure  rose  water  or  damaske  water :  ih.,  p.  95.  1698  Damaschino, 

damaske  worke  vpon  blades,  or  anie  thing  of  Damasco :  Florio.  1611  Earn 
de  Damas.  Damaske,  or  sweet,  water  (distilled  from  all  sorts  of  odoriferous 
hearbs.):  Cotcr.,  5.v.  Damas.  1637  Damaslu-Roses,  that  haue  not  beene 
knowne  in  Eng^nds^ixfiM  an  hundred  yeares,  and  now  are  so  common:  Bacon, 
Nat.  Hist.,  CenL  viL  (  65^  1664  PLUMS...the  red,  blue,  and  amber  Vielets, 
Damasc,  Demy  Damase:  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hort.,  p.  3io(i739X  1880  where 
all  I  The  sloping  of  the  moon-lit  sward  |  Was  dainask-work :  Tennyson,  Rec. 
Arab.  Jfts.,  3. 

II.  adj.:  2.    red. 

1699  A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her:  Shaks.,  Past.  PH.,  vii.  89. 

II.  adj.:  3.    variegated. 

1688  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown;  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  3, 196. 

damaskin(e),  damaskeen,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  damasguin 
(adj.), =' damascene':  a  Damascus-blade. 

was  a  righte  damask^e : 


1663  a  Scimitar  bending  lyke  vnto  a  falchion  he 
.  Shute,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  11.  sig.  Cc  i  r».  1636 
iwoid,  nchly  gamishea  with  Siluer  and  Gilt:   Pui 


a  Damaskeen,  or  Turkish 
PuscHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i. 
Bk.  iv.  p.  346I 

*dame  dlioBnenr,  phr. :  Fr. :  maid  of  honor. 

1848  some  said  she  was  living  in  Bierstadt,  and  had  become  a  dametfkonneur 
to  the  Queen  of  Bulgaria:  Thackkrav,  Van.  Fair,  \o\.  11.  ch.  xx.  p  135  (1879). 
1888  The  dame  d'honneur...'a  tying  the  sandals  of  a  dainty princeste :  A  thetueum. 
Mar.  31,  p.  4Z1/1. 

dame  d'indn8trie,^Ar. :  Fr.,  fem.  of  chevalier  d'industrie 
{g.  V.) :  a  female  swindler,  an  adventuress. 

1866  I  may  be  a  prima  donna,  a  dame  d'industrie,  a  princess  incognita: 
OuiDA,  Strathmore,  VoL  1.  ch.  v.  p.  83. 

dame  de  compagnie,/^r. :  Fr.,  'lady  of  company':  alady's 
paid  companion. 

1784  The  duchess  brought  with  her  as  damt  de  compagnie,  a  Frenchwoman : 
In  Hor.  Walpole's  Letters,  VoL  viu.  p.  318  noU  (i8s8X  1833  The  female 
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prafessor,  late  Jamu  tU  comfagmt  to  La  Fayette :  Edi».  Rtv.,  Vol.  55,  p.  481. 
IMS  Many  a  drawine-niacter's  daughter,  indeed! — aaarf^damedtcamjfagt^t— 
for  she  was  no  better,  Briggs :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  1,  ch.  xiunii.  p.  356 
(1879).  1883  The  rule  of  her  life  should  be  to  do  nothing  which  her  dooestics 
or  her  damt  dt  ctrnfagnit  can  do  for  her:  M.  E.  Braddon,  GoUtn  Col/, 
Vol.  III.  ch.  i.  p.  8.  1888  Yes,  a  nice,  gentle,  little  penoo  in  grey,  who  put 

in  an  appearance  at  dinner — dam*  de  compagmtt  I  suppose ;  L.  Malbt,  CoL 
Enderiyt  Wife,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iiU  p.  51. 

dame  dn  chftteau,  phr.:  Ft.,  'lady  of  the  castle':  a 
ch&telaine  (7.  v.). 

1838  the  hapless  dame  de  ch/Ueau  was  at  that  very  instant  in  "  duiance 
vile":  Lord  Lvtton,  Petttam,  ch.  xxii.  p.  59  (1859X 

dame  du  palais,  phr. :  Fr.,  'lady  of  the  palace' :  lady-in- 
waiting. 

1T66  she  advertised  devotion  to  get  made  dcane  du  falaia  lo  the  Queen: 
HoR.  Walpolb,  Ltttert,  Vol.  iv.  p.  469  (1857X 

*damii68a  herSditas,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  an  injurious  in- 
heritance, a  legacy  or  inheritance  which  involves  loss  or 
injury.  . 

1889  The  English  and  French... were  met  by  an  armed  opposition  which 
proved  too  powerml  for  the  force  which  they  had  at  iheir  command.  As  the 
Americans  had  not  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  the  forts  they  were  free  from  the 
damnota  heredittu  which  attached  to  the  allies:  AtAemntm,  Sept.  ai,  p.  380/3. 

damnnni  absane  injnrla,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  loss  without 
injury  (in  the  legal  sense,  and  therefore  without  remedy  by 
law). 

1838  it  is  a  loss  which  gives  no  legal  title  to  indemnity ;  it  is  a  damMMm.hat 
a  damnum,  as  the  law  has  it,  aisque  injuria :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  IV.  Ft.  L 

L434.        1880  As  fiu-  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  a  datnnitm  situ  [without]  injuria. 
t  at  the  same  time  I  think  this  kind  of  book  adulteration  ou(^  to  be  protested 
against ;  A  tkemrum,  Sept.  36,  p.  401/3. 

*IMlmocl68 :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  A^uwtX^r :  name  of  a  courtier  of 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (B.a  405 — 367).  Damocles 
having,  on  one  occasion,  spoken  in  extravagant  terms  of  the 
tyrant's  happy  fortune,  was  made  to  act  the  tyrant's  part  and 
take  his  place  at  a  banquet,  in  the  course  of  which  he  found 
that  a  naked  sword  was  suspended  above  him  by  a  single 
hair.     Hence,  the  adj.  Damodean  (incorrectly  Damoclesian). 

1830  in  these  unfortunate  realms,  where  tyranny  has  so  long  been  established. 


suspicion,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  has  uniformly  banished  joy  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tntv.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  73.  1888  the 
thouj^t  of  that  Damoclesian  sword  always  hanging  over  her  bead :  M.  £.  Braddon, 


of  the  people :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tmv.  in  Sicily,  Vol 
thought  of  that  Damoclesian  swoi  ' 
GtideM  Caff,  Vol  II.  ch.  L  p.  i8. 

^Dftmon  and  Pythias,  two  friends,  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
time  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  B.C  405 — 367,  who  proved 
themselves  ready  to  die  for  each  other. 

1  1883  A  Damm  and  Pythias:  R.  Stakvkurst,  Tr.  Virgits  Aeu.,  b-c., 

?.  155  (1880).  IBM   Full  true  thou  speak'st,  &  like  thyself,  my  lord,  I  Whom 

may  term  a  Damon  for  thy  love:  Marlowe,  /  Tamburl.,  L  x  (1593),  p.  7/3 
(DyceX  1609  All  bitterness  between  you,  I  hope,  is  buried ;  you  shall  come 

forth  by  and  by,  Damon  and  Pythias  upon  't,  and  embrace  vrith  all  the  rankness 
of  friendship  that  can  be:  B.  Jonson,  Sil.  Wom.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  330/1  (i8&>). 
1679  Until  the  Cause  became  a  Damon,  |  And  Pytiiat,  the  wicked  Masnmmt : 
S.  BuTLSR,  Huditrae,  Pt.  ill.  Cant.  ii.  f.  143. 

daina<wi  {J-—),  sb.i  En^.  fr.  Fr.  damaisim,='a.  plum  of 

Damascus' :  a  small  species  of  black  plum ;  also,  the  tree 

which  bears  the  said  plum,  Prunus  aomestica,  or  Prunus 

damascena.     See  damascene. 

1413  Seme  iitstynge  butter,  plommes,  damesons,  cheryes,  and  grapes :  Soke 
t/Ktruym,  in  Bttheet  Bk.,  p.  366  (Fumivall,  iSeSX  IBSS  Pluinmes...They 
that  be  bucke  and  somewhat  harde  be  the  beste  /  they  be  called  Damsons : 


IBM  vnripe  Damassons :   Rav- 

3).  ?  1540  as  much  triacle  as  a 

damsen  or  a  plum :  Treat,  o/poore  men,  foL  Dcziii  tfi.       1086  plumbes,  damas* 

"  " ,Vol.  t.  p. 


Her^U,  pr.  by  RL  Banckes,  sig.  F  ii  t^. 

),  Birih  Man.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  vi.  p.  136  (i6x 

en  or  a  plum :  Treas.  ofpoore  mtn,  f<^ 
sens,  philbeardes:  T.  E.,  Copye  0/  a  letter,  in  Skelton's  Wks. 
"~  "    '  "   a  i'  


080  And   11  you  come   nether  I  When  Damsmes  I  getber,  I 
you  among:  Spens.,  Shep.  Cal.,  Apr.,  153.  1084  the 

ted  most  wholsome:  T.  Cochan,  Haven  0/ HeeUth,  p.  93. 


(Djrce,  1843!  1880 

I  will  part  them  all  you 

Damasins  are  counted  most  wnoisome :  1 .  uochan,  Haven  0/  MealtH,  p.  93. 

16S7  the  Damaan-Plummt,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  &c. :  Bacon,  Nat.  Hitt., 

Cent,  vi  fi  509.  1664  a  CataUgu*  of.. .excellent  Fruit-Trees,    Plums... 

DeoHttH,  White,  Black,  Mutcle,  Chessom:  Evelyn,  KoL  Hert.,  p.  333/3  (1739)1 

Vsmants,  15  c.  dameson,  16  c.  damasson,  damsen,  damassen, 
damsine,  16,  17  cc.  damasin. 

dana:  Hind.    See  donna. 

Danai :  Gi.  Mythol. :  daughter  of  Acrisius  who  kept  her 
immured  in  a  lony  tower,  but  Zeus  gained  access  to  her  in 
the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold. 

?  1690  like  the  guard  |  That  snfier'd  Jove  to  pass  in  showers  of  goU  |  To 
t>ana2:  Marlowe,  Edw.  II.,  p.  306/1  (Dyce).  1633  Some  Danae  will  not 

be  won  to  play  the  harlot  unless  her  lover  appear  in  a  shower  of  gold :  T.  Adams, 
C»m.  3  Pet.,  Shetiaan  Comm.,  p.  336/3  (1865). 


dandelion:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  dent-de-Ilon. 

dansant,  fem.  dansante,  adj.  -.  Fr. :  dancing,  character- 
ised by  dancing. 


lUklUMUilfO,   all/.:    ri..    \. 

See  soiree  dansante. 


1873  devote  their  whole  ener^es  to  the  projection  of  balls  and  parties 
doHsantet ;  Eow.  Braddon,  Lijlt  tn  India,  ch.  v.  p.  151. 

danse  maicaiae,phr. :  Fr. :  the  dance  of  death,  as  depicted 
in  14,  15  cc. 

1883  The  Dance  of  Macabre  (Holbein's  Dance  of  Death)  was  painted  on  the 
walls:  J.  Dallaway,  Disc.  ArcAit.  Eng;.,  ^c,  p.  137. 

*dan8eiise,  sb.  fem. :  Fr. :  a  female  dancer,  a  ballet-dancer. 

1844  the  filmy  gauze  of  a  datiseuse:  Kinglake,  Eothen,  p.  157  (1845X 
1849  Dr.  Gumbey  bowed  graceftiUy  to  the  dameme :  A.  Reach,  CL  Larimer, 
p.  33.  1883   seeing  the  four  greatest  danseuses  of  their  time  figuring: 

Standard,  Dec.  a€,  p.  5. 

dante,  It  and  Sp. ;  danta,  anta,  Port. :  si. :  an  African 
quadruped  with  a  hard  skin,  or  the  skin  itself;  a  tapir  (f.  v.). 

1600  (See  buffalo].  1600  a  kind  of  beast  called  Cama,  or  Anta,  as 

bigge  as  an  English  beefe:  R.  Hakluyt,  yej/aget.  Vol.  in.  p.  660.  1604  the 
Dantas  resemble  small  kine,  but  more  vnto  mules,  having  no  homes :  £.  Grim* 
STOH,  Tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  W.  Indies,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  383  (1880).  1636 

certaine  other  foure-footed  beasts,  somewhat  lesse  then  Oxen,  of  colour  Red, 
with  homes  like  Goats  homes,  which  are  vei^  smooth  and  glistring,  and  in* 
dining  to  blacke... their  skins  are  of  great  estimation :  and  therefore  they  are 
carried  into  Portugalt,  and  from  thence  into  Cermanie  to  be  dressed,  and  then 
they  are  called  Dantes :  Purch  as.  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1003.  1811 
such  a  shape,  tail,  head,  slouching  ears,  legs,  and  hoofs,  have  no  affinity  with 
any  quadmped  of  South  America,  but  the  Danta:  W.  Walton,  Permiaa 
Sheep,  p.  49. 

Variant,  anta. 

[From  Arab.  lamf,=».  kind  of  antelope  found  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa.] 

daputta  :  Anglo-lnd.    See  doopntty. 

darapti,  .r^. :  coined  by  Schoolmen:  name  of  the  first 
mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  three 
vowels  indicate  that  the  premisses  are  universal  affirmatives, 
and  the  conclusion  a  particular  affirmative. 

(Da-    Euery  Common  weale  is  (Sod's  ordinaunce. 
Common  ■"'A    Euery  Common  weale  hath  need  of  Lawes,  and 
™~]°    <  armour. 

\ti.       Therefore  some  Lawes  and  armour  are  Gods  or- 

V  dinaunce : 

T.  Wilson,  Rule  ^ Beat.,  foU  30  »>'(«567). 


1863 


darbar  :  Pers.    See  dorbar. 

Dardaninm,  sb.:  Lat.,  neut  of  Dardanius,=' of  Dar- 
danus'  (founder  of  Troy),  'Trojan';  perhaps  better  Dar- 
danum,  neut.  of  adj.  Z>ar<£jnKr,=' Trojan':  a  bracelet  or 
armlet  (cf.  Plin.,  A',  ff.,  33,  3,  12). 

1648  A  golden  ting  that  shines  upon  thy  thumb,  |  About  thy  wrist  tlie  rich 
Dardanium:  Hbrrick, //«/.,p.  38.    [C] 

daric  (z  .z.),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  iSptueot :  a  Persian  gold  coin, 
said  to  have  been  named  from  King  Darius,  but  perhaps 
from  Vers.  dard,='z  king'.  The  coin  weighed  about  130  grs., 
and  bore  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  a  crowned  archer, 
whence  Herbert's  sagittary. 

1679  darickes  of  gold.  ..darickes  of  siluer,  which  be  peeces  of  money  so  called, 
because  that  the  name  of  Darius  was  written  upon  them :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 
p.  499  (1613).  1086  the  said  Epeumnondaa  sent  backe  to  the  K.  of  Persias, 

nis  3000.  Daricques  or  crowns:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  PoUt.  Disc,  qf  Truth,  ch.  xlv. 

B903.  1603  hee  would  choose  rather  to  have  Darius  his  friend,  than  his 

aricks:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut,  Mor.,  p.  184.  1660    Timam^a^..^aA  re- 

ceived a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  Dariques  or  Sagittaries :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
7'n«i'.,p.  a43(i677X 

darii,  sb.  -.  a  mnemonic  word  designating  the  third  mood 
of  the  first  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  three  vowels 
indicate  that  the  major  premiss  is  an  universal  affirmative, 
and  the  minor  premiss  and  the  conclusion  are  particular 
affirmatives. 


1663 


Api 


n 


iDa-    Wbatsoeuer  apprehendeth  the  fauour  and  grace 
:hendetbl  .-    .    .  ...... 


fauour  <ri' 


of  God 


of  (Sod,  the  same  onely  doth  iustilie. 
Faith  onely  apprehendeth  the  &uour  and  grace 

of  God. 
Ergo  faith  onely  doth  iustifie: 
■f.  Wilson,  Rult  a/Reas.,  foL  38  V  (1567). 
1717  [See  booardo']. 

darides,  si.  pi.:  Fr. :  "Small  pasties  filled  with  flesh, 
hearbes,  and  spices,  mingled,  and  minced  together  "  (Cotgr.) ; 
Mod.  Fr.,  cream-cake.    Early  Anglicised  as  dariels. 

1833  Ordering  confections,  darioles,  and  any  other  light  dainties  he  could 
think  of:  Scorr,  Quent.  Dur.,  ch.  iv.  p.  63  (1886). 


darnex,    darneicke,    darnix: 
domick. 


Eng.    fr.    Flem.     See 
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DAROGA 


'daroga,  daxogha,  si.:    Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers. 
ddrdgka :  a  governor,  a  superintendent,  a  chief  of  police. 

1669  the  Ditruga  came  attended  by  live  or  six  hundred  men:  J.  Davibs, 
AttUxuiaJert  Trav.,  BIc  v.  p.  i88  (1669).  1673  The  Droger,  or  Mayor  of 
tbeCity,  or  Captain  of  the  Watch,  or  the  Round>:  Fkyer,  £.  /<u£tV>^39  (1648). 
[Yule]  16M  the  Dtnga,  or  Judge  of  the  Town  :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtrnityt 
Trav.,  VoL  I.  Bk.  it  p.  74.  1776  A  Daroga  of  the  Audaulet  to  the  Hidgelee 
District  was  appointed  from  the  Presence :  Trial 0/ yosefk  Fowkt,  ifli.  1799 
the  complainant  shall  pay  such  batta  for  his  subustence  in  prison  as  the  Judge 
shall  think  proper  to  award,  which  batta  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Daroga:  Wellington,  SuML  Dts/.,  VoL  L  p.  j^  (1858X  1797  the  divan- 
beggi,  or  chief-justice,  to  whom  there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  deroga,  or  the  lieu- 
tenant of  police,  in  every  town:  Encyc.  £rtt..ycA.  xiv,  p.  176/9.  1840  this... 
is  the  Darogha  (magistrate)  of  the  town :  Phaser,  Koordistan,  &'c..  Vol.  I. 
Let  iv.  p.  106.  1873  to  the  inefficiency,  didionesty,  and  banefulness  of  the 
native  euirogkas  waijema4ian  is  attributable  that  police  reform :  Edw.  Bkadi>on, 
Lift  tM  Indut,  ch.  TL  p.  353. 

darvis(e):  Pers.    See  dervish, 
darwan  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dnrwann. 
da8S(e),  dassi,  sb.    See  quotations. 

1796  In  my  various  excunions  to  Table  Mountain,  I  observed  in  its  crevices 
both  Dasses  and  Baboons:  Tr.  TkuiOer^t  C.  of  Good  Hoft,  Pinkeiton,  VoL 
XVI.  p.  64  (1814).  —  the  uppermost  covers  himself  with  the  skin  of  a  Dassi  (cavia 
ca/tMsis),  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  bad  weather :  i^.,  p.  139. 

d  a  s  t  o  o  r :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dnstoor. 

*data,  s6.  pi. :  Lat,  pL  of  datum  (7. v.):  facts,  proofs,  or 
arguments  granted,  upon  which  reasoning  can  be  based; 
items  of  available  information  upon  a  subject 

1740  This  then  may,  I  think,  be  numbered  among  what  the  mathematicians 
called  data;  that  is.  confessed  and  granted  truths:  Delanv,  David,  l.  81.  [T.] 
1767  1  have  neither  data  nor  ^tulata  enough  to  reason  upon ;  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, Lttlers,  VoL  II.  No.  186,  p.  531  (1774).  1776  the  author  begs 
leave  to  assure  the  cennocenti  that  he  has  not  proceeded  in  his  enquiries  without 
sufficient  dau:  J.  Collier,  Mhs.  Trav,,  p.  vii.  1808  all  our  data  must 
be  obtained  from  our  own  mental  operations  :  Stewart,  Life  o/T.  Reid,  Wks., 
p.  19/1  (1846).  1806   He  cast  a  quick  and  penetrating  glance  over  the  &cts 

and  the  data  that  were  presented  to  him :  Jeffreys,  Essayx,  Vol.  I.  p.  141 
(1844)-  1809  Some  of  these  data  on  which  the  lists  which  make  the  popuU- 
tion  of  Austria  amount  to  twenty-seven  millions  are  founded,  are  truly  ridiculous ; 
Maty,  Tr,  Riesbtcf^s  Trav.  Germ.,  Let,  xxxv.  Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  134. 
1818  To  a  mind  so  cjuick  in  its  preceptions,  so  energetic  in  all  its  workings, 
slight  data  were  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  just  result :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  MatartAy, 
Vol  IV.  ch.  L  p.  9  (>8t9).  18S1— 2  The  above  was  only  one  instance  of  Ms 
building  too  much  on  practical  data'.  Hazlitt,  TabU'Talk,  p.  77  (1885). 
1836  in  civilized  countries,  where  experience  has  recorded  many  valuable  data : 
Capt.  Head,  Paiitpas,  p.  374.  IMS  All  science  consists  of  data  and  conclu- 
sions from  those  data,  of  proofs  and  what  they  prove :  J.  S.  Mill,  System  0/ 
Logic,  VoL  I.  p.  9(1856).  184S  he  has  suggested  thatthe  comparison  of  the 

lespective  weights  (if  there  were  sufficient  dataTof  an  equal  number  of  the  largest 
herbivorous  quadrupeds  of  each  country  wtwld  be  extremely  curious :  Q.  Darwin, 
Joum.  BtagU,  ch.  v.  p.  87.  18M  With  a  million  novel  data  I  About  the 

articulata,  j  And  facts  uat  strip  off  all  husks  |  From  the  history  of  molluscs : 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Farewell  to  Agamx,  Poems,  p.  395/1  (i88aX  1880  many 
curious  data  concerning  a  Roman  garrison  at  Greta  Bridge:  Atkttueum,  Aug.' 
39,  p.  370/1. 

dataria,  sb.:  It.:  an  office  of  the  Roman  curia  for  the  dating, 
registration,  and  issue  of  papal  bulls  and  other  official  docu- 
ments, and  for  management  of  grants  and  dispensations. 

1840  It  was  Minucd's  opinion  that  a  special  dataria  for  Otnaany  should  be 
established  at  Rome :  S.  Austin,  Tr.  RoMlUt  Popes,  Vol.  \.  p.  458  (1847)1 

*date  oboluin  Belis&rio,  phr. :  Lat :  give  a  penny  to 
Belisarius.  The  phr.  is  founded  on  the  legend  that  Belisarius, 
the  famous  general  of  Justinian,  was  blinded  and  reduced  to 
beggary  when  in  disgrace  at  court 

1713  you  might  bring  in  the  Date  Oholum  Belisario  with  a  good  Grace ; 
Spectator,  No.  461,  Au^.  to,  p.  661/1  (Moriey).  1838  They  will  not  consent 
to  exhibit  to  the  world,  in  tneir  persons,  the  humiliating,  the  degrading  spectacle 
of  the  venerable  Fathers  of  the  ^Revolution,  hobbling  on  their  crutches,  to  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  children,  with  the  date  obotum  Beltisario  on  their 
lips:  Congress.  DeiaUs,  VoL  iv.  Pt.  I  p.  433. 

datio,  p/.  datil,  dati,  sb. :  It. :  custom,  tribute,  toll. 

1670  These  are  his  Annual  Revenues;  besides  his  Jewels,  Forfeitures,  and 
his  Datii:  which  last,  are  of  vast  profit  to  him :  R.  Lassels,  Ktg'.  llal.,  Pt.  1. 
p.  144  (169B).  1673  we  paid  Datii  to  the  Arch-Duke  of  Inspruck :  J.  Ray, 
youm.  Lou  Couutr.,  p.  388. 

datisi,  sb.:  coined  by  Schoolmen:  name  of  the  fourth 
mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  three 
vowels  indicate  that  the  major  premiss  is  an  universal  affirma- 
tive, and  the  minor  premiss  and  conclusion  are  particular 
affirmatives. 

I  Da-    Al  hipocritet  compt  wil  works  high  holines. 
1  uto    u:~u-:,_  )  A''       Some  hipocrites  haue  beene  Bishops. 
Uea    Hipocntes<^       Therfore,  some  Bishops  have  coumpted  wiU  wotkes 

(  high  holinesse: 

T.  Wilson,  Rule  ^Reas.,  foL  30  r'  (1567)1 

*datniii,  sb.:  Lat.,  neut  sing,  of  part  </a/«M',-* 'granted': 
the  sing,  of  data  (g.  v.). 

1768  All  the  rules,  relating  to  purchases,  perpetually  refer  to  this  settled 


DE 

law  of  inheritance,  as  a  datum  or  first  prindple:  Blackstokb,  Comm.  (T.I 
1803  It  was  there  calculated  upon  the  datum  that  only  one  penoa  in  twenty 
is  naturally  exempted  from  the  distemper:  Edin,  Rev.^  VoL  x,  p.  a^  1848 

In  demonstrating  an  algebraical  theorem,  or  in  reaolvmg  an  equation,  we  travel 
from  the  datum  to  the  jutetitum  by  pure  ratiodiutioa:  J.  S.  Mill,  Systtm  of 
Logic,  VoL  II.  p.  147  (1856). 

*datnra,^^. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.SktdK<i//tf  ra:  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  Nat.  Order  Solanaceae,  of  which  several  species 
are  used  as  narcotics.  The  leaves  of  datura  Stramonium,  or 
Thorn-apple,  and  datura  Tatula,  violent  narcotics,  are 
smoked  to  palliate  the  distressing  symptoms  of  asthma. 
The  corrupted  forms  are  from  Indian  vernaculars. 

1B98  Deutroa  of  some  called  Taenia,  of  others  Datura,  in  Spanish  Burla 
Dora :  Tr.  y.  ya»  Limckoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  L  VoL  i.  p.  sto  (i88s)i  1631 

~       ■  ...        .  .^    if  it  be  ) 


GArcias,.. makes  mention  of  an  hearh  called  datura,  which 


:  eaten,  for 


34  hours  following,  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline  to  laughter 
and  mirth:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pl  2,  Sec  5,  Mem.  1,  Subs,  s.  Vol  11. 
p.  130(1837).  1664  September...  Flowers  y^t  in  Prime,  as  yet  lasting... 

Gillyjlawers,  Passion  Flower,  Datura  double  and  single:  Evelyn,  KcU.  Hort. 
t^i-jv^  1660  they  have  the  Deutroa  in  special  request. ..An  Herb  or  Drug 
It  is  which  being  infused... has  a  marvellous  force:  For  it  is  not  so  much  of  a 
soporiferous  quality  to  pnxnire  sleep. ..since  the  patient  or  rather  abused  party 
sometimes  appears  merry  as  if  a  Tarantula  had  infected  him :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
yrar.,  p.  137(1677).  1687  ./"Ai/.  TViMW.,  Vol.  IL  No.  23,  p.  417.         1679 

Dewtry :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  in.  C^ant.  L  p.  18.  I88S  There  is  an 

interesting  account. ..of  a  seemingly  succnsful  cure  for  hydrophobia  by  means  of 
datura  leaves:  Atkenaum,  Oct.  10,  p.  471/1. 

'daupbin  (.^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dauphin,  Old  Fr.  daul- 
pAin,='oae  whose  banner  l^ars  a  dolphin'  (Lat  delphtnus) : 
a  title  of  the  lords  of  Dauphiny  and  Viennois,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  eldest  son  or  heir-apparent  of  the  kings  of 
France  when  those  lordships  became  attached  to  the  French 
kingdoqi.  Hence,  danpUnage,  the  period  during  which  the 
title  'dauphin'  is  borne,  the  position  of  dauphin. 

abt.  1417  He  bad  the  Dolphyne  delyuer  it  shulde  be  his:  BeUayle  of 
Enngecourlo,  90,  in  Hazlitt's  Rem.  of  Early  Pop.  Poet.,  Vol.  11.  p.  94  (1866). 
1M8  beinge  chefe  ambassadors  into  Fraunce,  to  finishe  the  mariage  betwyxt 


XVAS      l/ElUjgc    ..umt..    «....iw  ,  imiivia    uxw    .  .»mn.s,     lv    uiii^iik    ..iv    u.^  ia|j&     uvbwjrA. 

the  dolefyn  of  Fraunce  and  the  princes  of  England:  Ckron.  of  Calais,  p.  17 
(1846).        1533  the  dolphyne  of  Al  -  -  .^    .        . 

p.  340(1813).    —  Daulpnyne  of  Aui     „  

tnck,  with  flowing  chaunce,  |  Unto  the  dolphin  all  we  had  attain'd,  |  And  fills 


.uuergne:  Lord  Berners,  Froissart,  I.  304, 
1S97  The  turning  tide  bears 


the  late  low-runmng  hopes  of  Fraunce :  Danibi.,  Civ.  Wars,  v.  ^    (Nares) 
1614  Daulphin:  Selden,  Til.  Hon.,  Pt  n.  p.  173.  1630  the  Dolphin, 

being  young,  and  not  experiepced^e  knew  not  what  to  promise  himself:  Brent, 
Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  343  (1676).  1688  aided  with  the 
Daulphin  of  France  his  power:  Sir  Tm.  Smith,  Commonw.  ^  EngL.  Bk.  u 
1638  ttie  Infanta  Queen  of  France  was  brought  to  l>ed  of  a 


1694  Y*  DaupUn  is  going  back  for 


Doltkin:  Relig.  Wotton.,  p.  574(1685).         _      ^ 

Paris:  Hatton  Corresp.,  VoL  ii.  p.  304  (1878).        1T60  The  Dauphin  is  ill: 

HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  405  (1857). 

1646  the  Daupkmage  of  Lewis  the  thirteenth :  Howell,  Lrwit  Xtlt.,  p.  3. 

David,  name  of  the  second  king  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
representative  of  faith,  valor,  and  divine  favor.  As  at  the 
turning-point  of  his  fortunes  David  was  let  down  from  a 
window  (i  Sam.y  xix.  12),  perhaps  he  gave  the  name  to  the 
beams  and  cranes  called  davits  by  sailors  (see  quotation 
from  Smith),  used  for  raising  and  lowering  things  clear  of  a 
ship's  side. 

ISSO  As  a  strong  David,  at  the  voyce  of  verytie,  |  Great  (Solye,  the  pope,  he 
strake  down  with  hys  slynge :  Bale,  Kynge  yokan,  p.  43  (1838X  lo79--80 
But  with  the  Papists,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  be  is  foraooth:  for  humility  David: 
Rogers,  39  ArttcUs,  p.  347  (1854).  1636  The  forecastle,  or  prow,  the  boUce 
head,  the  oils,  the  fiMi-hooke,  a  loufe-booke,  and  the  blocke  ai  the  Dauids  ende : 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks. ,  p.  793  (1884).  1680  We  are  now  the  Davids  and  the 
Manassehs  and  the  Abrahams  of  Cjod ;  we  are  iiow  the  beloved  of  Cjod ;  SlBBBS, 
Wks,,  VoL  III.  p.  368  (i863X  1604 — 6  Every  Zopbynis  is  sure  to  have  his 
Zoilus,  every  David  his  Doeg,  that  will  seek  to  taise  himself  upon  the  ruins  of 
~        OUT        ""  ■  -   •    -  - -    - 

lis  sad 
good :  ib,,  VoL  iv.  p.  aos/i  (1868). 

D&TOS  sum  »on  Oedlpns,  phr. :  Lat :  I  am  Davus  (a 
slave)  not  an  Oedipus.  I  am  a  plain  man,  not  a  &mous 
solver  of  riddles. 

1760  There  was  evidently  some  trick  in  this,  but  what,  is  past  my  conjecturing. 
Davus  sum  nan  Oedipus:  Lord  CHBSTSRriBLO,  Letters,  VoL  n.  No.  i66i 
P-  495  (1774)- 

dawk:  Anglo-Ind.    See  d&k. 

daye,  dhye,  dyah,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  dtu,  fr.'Pers. 
dayah,—^n\XTSc',  'midwife':  a  wet-nurse. 

1810  The  Dhye  is  more  generally  an  attendant  upon  native  ladies;  Wiluam- 
SON,  y.  M.,  I.  341.    [Yule]  1888  the  '  dyah'  or  wet-nurse  is  lotdced  on  as  a 

second  mother,  and  usually  provided  for  for  life:  C.  T.  Wills,  Hod,  Persia, 
Vt.    lii.\ 

*de\  prep. :  Fr. :  of,  from,  by,  to  (with  infinitive).  With 
masc.  art  before  consonants  except  h  mute  the  prep,  forms 
du  (direct  fr.  Late  Lat  de  illo),  with  pL  art.  des  (direct  fr. 
Late  Lat.  di  it/is).    Used  in  phrases  as  tie  bon  camr,  'with  a 


another:  J.  Trapp,  Com,  Old  Test,,  VoL  1.  p.  460/1  (1867).     —  And  yet  if  (Sod 
be  with  his  Davids  in  this  sad  condition,  no  hurt  shall  befall  them  but  much 
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DE 

kind  heart';  de  bonm  grdce,  'with  a  good  grace';  de  circon- 
stance,  'prepared  for  the  occasion';  de  Vimprivu,  'of  the 
unforeseen',  'something  unforeseen' ;  de  tongue  haUine,  'long- 
winded';  de  iuiie,  'one  after  another';  <U  temps  en  temps, 
'from  time  to  time'. 

bef.  1883  offered  Jt  iom  atur  to  those  who  wilt  sit  down  nnder  my  tmauBe, 
and  have  a  balf^houi^s  drink  and  gossip.  It  is  none  of  your  hot  porto,  my  friend : 
Thackbrav,  Rgundaiout  Pafers,  p.  zsi  (1879X  1T68  you  did  very  pru- 
dently, in  doing  iU  tonntrracty  what  you  could  not  help  doing:  Lord  Chbstbk- 
riXLD,  Lttten,  VoL  11.  No.  im  p.  475  (1774).  1885  the  Archbishop...mad« 
a  speech  dt  cirtoHstance  to  the  king  on  his  arrival  at  the  cathedral :  In  H. 
Greville's  Diary,  p.  67.  181S  tSey  dwell  in  the  hu)d  of  the  unexpected—^ 

rimprHm  where  exception  is  the  rule :  Tord,  Haitdik.  SptUn,  PL  L  Prdl,  p.  ix. 
Ura  That  rarl  has  air  timfrivu:  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Denmda,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xv. 
p.  isa  1886  \lt  is]  a  work  de  loitpu  hiUtine,  a  solid  contribution  to  litera- 
ture: ^MnunriM,  Jan.  1,  p.  u/i.  1808  I  will  not  promise  that  I  can  recol- 
lect twenty  lines  at  tuilt :  M.  Edcsworth,  BtltHda^  VoL  11.  ch.  xxiil 
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y  lines  tfr  tiatt;  m.  ii.dceworth,  atunaa.  vol  11.  en.  xxui.  p.  X33 
.        .  18ST  for  though  they  have  ceased  since  the  days  of  the  VardarelU 

to  form  organised  bands  there,  tney  have  never  failed  ii!r  ttvu  en  temt  to  lie  in 
ambuscade,  and  commit  robberies;  C  Mac  Farians,  Batuiitti  A*  JioUera,  p.  93. 

*ie\prep. :  It.  and  Sp. :  of,  from,  by. 

beC  1783  So  far,  de  accordo  ['agreement'],  they  worked  (like  good  Oxen) 
lovingly  in  Couples:  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  iL  33,  p.  41  (1740). 

*^,prep.:  Lat:  of,  from, according  to,  concerning.  Used 
in  Latm  and  Late  Latin  phrases  as  de  clAro,  Late  Lat., 
'clear',  'nett';  de  congruo.  Late  Lat,  'of  congruity';  de 
indttsfy-ia,*o{  set  purpose',  'deliberately';  detntesro,'B.{Ttsh'; 
de  modo,  'about  the  means';  de  mSre,  Late  Lat.,  'usual', 
'usually' ;  de  nocte  in  noctem,  Late  Lat.,  'from  night  to  night' ; 
de  visu,  Late  Lat,  'from  sight',  'from  personal  observation*. 

16M  and  (ynd  it  by  the  most  general  report  to  be  worth  yaai  yeate  de  clan: 
TrtvelyoH  Paien,  Pt.  IIL  i^  68  (Camd.  Soc.,  1873).  1883  God  always  pun- 
isheth  tU  comdipto  ['according  to  deserts'],  sometimes  de  amgntcl  T.  Adams, 
Cffm.  2  Pet,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  360/3  (1865X  1638  Works  done  by  bare 

nature  axe  not  meritorious  de  ccngrtf'.  Chillingworth,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  ao 
(i83o]L  1633  that  the  great  man  should  willingly  and  de  indtutria  betray 

the  kingdom  to  an  enemy:  J.  Mkad,  in  Court  &>  Times  ofCkas.  /.,  VoL  1. 
p.  373  ('^X  1681  men  do  not  de  induttria  imitate  this  devil :  Th.  Goodwin, 
Witt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divinei,  VoL  11.  p.  50  (1861).  bef.  1783  he 

ought  10  pcoceed  de  iniegro,  as  if  nothing  had  bMn  done ;  R.  North,  Examen, 
III.  viiL  37,  p.  6io(i7foX  1614  There  are  some.. .so  hot  about  the  question 

dt  moda,  that  the  devU  steals  the  matter  of  religion  from  their  hearts :  T.  Adahs, 
lykt.,  VoL  L  p.  307  (1867)1  1606  But  the  question  is  de  mode,  whether  by 
gentle ineaiu...or...telling  them  their  nn  to  their  face:  Sibbes,  U^ks.,  VoL  iii. 
p.  488  (1863X  1816  great  councils  were  held  de  more  at  the  three  festirals 
of  Christmas,  Easter  aod  Whitsuntide;  Edin.  Rrv..  VoL  36,  p  358.  1831  the 
Count  de  mm;  held  under  our  Norman  Kings:  it..  Vol.  3;,  p.  4.  1836 

twentv  four  princes  of  the  blood,  who,  de  nccte  in  noctemTioA^  their  counsels  in 
the  oucure  caverns  of  this  place:  Congrtu.  Debates,  VoL  11.  Pt.  iL  p.  1939. 
1833  made  a  tour  of  the  island  that  he  might  ascertain  di  visu,  what  was  the 
actual  condition  of  the  slaves;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  155. 

*dd  bene  esse,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  Leg. :  according  to  the 
present  worth,  without  prejudice. 

1603  Wherefore,  de  bene  esse,  I  have  provisionally  made  a  warrant  redy  for 
his  Ma*"  signature :  Egerten  Pafers,  p.  373  (Camd.  Soc,  1840).  1631  the 

Earl  of  Bristol  would  not  accept  of  them  but  only  de  bene  esse,  tot  the  procuring 
of  the  dispensation:  Earl  of  Bristol,  Defence,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  vi.  p.  as 
(1871).  bef.  16T0  Which  reference  to  the  Archbishop  was  granted,  who 

did  authorize  the  receiving  of  those  Fees  for  the  present  De  beni  esse  only:  J. 
Hackkt,  Aip.  WilUams,  Pt.  11.  93,  p.  95  (1693X  1681  I  send  you  the  one 

andtheother<i^jnw<Mr:.ravti'C«mr<^.,p.349(Camd.Soc,i8s8).  ITMThe 
clerks  of  the  several  courts.. .may  ...issue  a  commission  for  taking  the  deposition  of 
such  witness  de  bene  esse:  Amtr.  State  Pafers^  Misc.,  Vol  1.  p.  33  (1834X 
1886  The  Court  ultimately  determined  that  it  should  be  read  de  bene  esse :  Imu 
Reports,  39  Ch.  D.,  390.  1888  the  witnesses  might  be  examined  de  bene  esse, 
the  question  whether  the  court  should  receive  the  evidence  to  be  determined  at 
the  bearing:  Law  Times,  Mar.  27,  p.  350/1. 

de  bonne  part,  phr. :  Ft. :  from  good  hands,  from  trust- 
worthy source. 

1819  We  have  just  heard,  and  I  trust  de  btn  fart,  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
is  becoming  pious:  In  W.  Roberts' JffM.  Hannah  More,  VoL  II.  p.  390(1835). 

de  but  en  blanc,  phr.:  Ft.,  lit  'from  mark  to  blank': 
bluntly,  without  any  preliminaries. 

1736  To  fall  de  but  en  blanc  as  the  French  say,  or  as  we  English,  slap  dash, 
upon  the  Subject :  She-Bear  &•  U^ild  Boji,  A-c,  p.  3. 

de  comburendo  (-dis)  haer. :  Lat  See  de  haeretico 
combnrendo. 

de  convenance:  Fr.    See  mariage  de  conTenance. 

*d.i  did  in  diem,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  from  day  to  day,  every 
day  uninterruptedly. 

1619  Their  Lordships  resolved  to  sit  de  die  in  diem  tyll  the  cause  should  be 
sentenced :  Fortescue  Papers,  p.  103  (Camd.  Soc.,  1871).  1639  or  else  to 

have  Habeas  (Corpus,  or  a  rule  of  court  de  die  in  diem,  to  attend  their  censure  to 
the  contnuy:  S»  G.  Grsslkv,  in  Court  *•  Times  0/ Chas.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  18 
(1848X  1641  And  then  the  house. ..enjoyned  them  to  attend  de  die  in  diem, 

till  the  house  took  ftinher  order:  Vbrnev,  Notes  if  Long  Parlt.,  p.  137  (Omd. 
Soc,  184s).  bef.  1670  If  all  these  labour'd  in  vain,  be  protracted  the  hearing 
of  their  Causes  de  die  in  diem,  that  time  might  mollifie  their  rebactory  Appre- 
hensions: J.  Uackxt,  Abf.  Wimasm,  Pt.  i.  106,  p.  95  (1693).       17N  We  are 


to  meet  of  evenings,  at  six  o'clock,  de  die  in  diem,  at  my  house :  J.  Adams, 
Whs.,  VoL  III.  p.  369  (iSciX  18S7  They  might  begin  at  the  ^th  of  De- 

cember of  each  year,  and  go  on  4^  die  in  diem,  throiwh  every  session  in  this 
manner :  Congrtu.  Debates,  VoL  III.  p.  335.  1881  holding  their  offices  de 

die  in  diem :  Grtvittt  Memoirs,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xv.  p.  178  (i87;X  1884  The 

principal  sum. ..carried  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  arising  de  die  m  diem  a*  a  statutory 
right:  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Law Reforts,  9  AppealCases, 634. 

''dd  &cto,/^r. :  Late  Lat:  in  fact,  in  reality,  in  actual 
possession,  in  actual  force,  adv.  and  adj.  Generally  opposed 
to  de  jure  {q.  v.). 

1601  For  although  the  said  Buls  upon  her  Majesties  excommunication  therein 
promulged,  doe  de  facto  assoyle  the  subjects  of  this  Realme  from  th  ' 
unto  her;  A.  C,  Ansna.  to  Let.  of  a  yetuited  Cent.,  p.  39.  16( 

Pope  erred  de  facto  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  French  King:  W.  Watson, 


is  Realme  from  their  homage 
1603  thatthe 


Quodlibits  of  ReUg.  4*  State,  p.  73.  1611  and  that  whatsoever  was  done 
in  that  kind  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time  was  done  de  facto,  and  not  de  jure : 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  ^fas.  /.,  VoL  i.  p.  136  (1848X  1636 

a  Peer  may  de  facto  be  committed  upon  a  contempt  in  the  interim :  Earl  op 
Bristol,  Difence,  Camden  Misc,  Vol.  vi.  p.  xxxvi  (1871X  1681  And,  de 

facto,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  some  such  act  parsed  from  God :  Th.  Goodwin, 
Jf*i.,  in  Nichol's  Jw.  .y/a»K/.  ZJiBUMx,  Vol.  IV.  PJ5  (1863).  1669  That 

which  is  the  true  form  of  the- Catholick  Church  of^ Christ,  it  retaineth  de  facto  at 
this  day;  R.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catholicks,  PL  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  404.  1673  The 

power  of  sin  is  but  usurped,  it  hath  dominion  de  facto,  but  not  de  jure :  T.  Jacomb, 
Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  109/3  (1868);  1678  Nothing  now  remains  but  only 
to  show  more  i»rticularly,  that  it  was  de  facto  thus,  that  the  same  persons  did 
from  this  Principle  (that  Nothing  can  come  from  Nothing  and  go  to  Nothing) 
both  Atomize  in  their  Physiology:  Cudworth,  TnteU.  Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  L  p.  40. 
1681  many  wicked  men  may  be — as  it  is  certain  de  facto  they  are,  though  do 
jure  they  should  not — in  the  Church:  Th.  (Goodwin,  Wks.,  m  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  I.  p.  373  (1861).  1691  we  would  conclude  it  ought  to  be 
steady,  and  so  we  find  it  de  Facto,  though  the  Earth  move  floating  in  the  liquid 
Heavens:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pti  ir.  p.  30a  (1701X  1694  Husband  or  (Sallant, 
either  way,  |  De  facto  or  De  jure  sway:  Pott  Buffoon  d,  4v.,  p.  7.  1T43 

"  Here,"  said  they,  "are  two  sheriffs  declared;  so  they  are  officers  de  facto**: 
R.  North,  Livts  of  Norths,  Vol.  1.  p  360  (i8a6).  1748  the  Wit  de  facto  of 
that  company:  Lord  Chbsterpibld,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  No.  235,  p.  335  (1774X 
1768  As  I  love  peace,  and  have  done  with  politics,  I  quiedy  acknowledge  the 
King  de  facto:  Hon.  Walpolk,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  113  (1857).  1780  A  dtiien 
of  a  State  thus  completely  in  possession  of  a  sovereignty  do  facto:  J.  Adams, 
Whs.,  VoL  VII.  p.  315  (1853).  1813  Like  all  sovereigns  who  have  ceased  to 

be  kinn  dt facto:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  ai,  p..  153.  1818  The  subjects  'de facto* 
of  the  Crown  of  Wirtembeig  were  divided  into  thiee  general  classes:  ih..  Vol.  39, 
p.  348.  1836  The  beheficent  genius  of  the  confederacy  has  made  us  de  facto 

as  we  are  <&/»».. .coequals  with  our  compeers :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  il  Pt.  i. 
P-  5.59- 

dd  fids,  phr.:  Late  Lat,  'of  faith':  to  be  held  as  an 
essential  article  of  religious  belief. 

1688  the  learned  among  you  are  not  agreed  concerning  diveis  things,  whether 
they  be  difide,  or  not:  Chillingworth,  Whs.,  VoL  i.  p.  380  (183a).  1609 

Whatever  is  de  fide,  you  make  to  be  of  such  equal  necessity,  that  you  deride  our 
distinguishing  the  Fundamentals  from  the  rest :  R.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catholicks, 
ch.  xiv.  p.  47.  1683  this  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  is  not  defide:  Drydbh,  Rel. 
Lai.,  Pref.,  Wks.,  p.  188  (18^).  1696  and  though  this  be  not  infallible,  or  de 
fide,  as  they  count  the  decisions  of  councils,  yet  is  it  as  certain,  they  say,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  requires:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nichols  Ed., 
VoL  IIL  p.  s  (i86sX 

de  fond  en  comUe,/^r.:  Fr.,  'from  bottom  to  top':  from 
top  to  bottom,  utterly. 

1813  Mrs.  Falconer  and  I  differ  in  character  essentially— ^.^xu^nt  comile: 
M.  Edcbworth,  Patronage,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  353  (1833X 

de  gaiety  de  coenr,  phr. :  Fr.,  'from  lightness  of  heart' : 
playfully,  sportively,  wantonly.    See  gaiete  de  ccBur. 

1803  Macdonnxl,  Diet.  Quot. 

*dd  gustibns  non  est  disputandum,  phr.:  Late  Lat., 
'one  must  not  dispute  about  tastes' :  there  is  no  accounting 
for  tastes,  differences  of  taste  cannot  properly  be  made 
matters  of  aigvment. 

17B9  De  gustibns  non  est  ditfutandum;—'lCM  is,  there  b  no  disputing 
aninst  Hobby-Horses:  Stbrnb,  Trist.  Shand,,  1.  viL  Wks.,  p.  i^  (1839)1 
1787  If  you  are  a  musician,  listen  to  the  Retiz  des  Vaches,  the  fayounte  Swiss 
tune,  and  remember  that  usefiil  lesson,  de  Gustibns  non  est  disfutandum : 
P.  Beckford,  Lett.fr.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  40  (1805).  1836  De  gustiius  non  est 
disfutandum,  even  between  cynics,  sir :  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  II.  Pt.  i.  p.  356. 
1843  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  399  (1865).  1888  the  maxim  degustuius, 

&c,  must  be  allowed  the  fullest  recognition :  Athenaum,  Jan.  7,  p.  14/3. 

*d6  haeretico  comboreudo,  concerning  the  burning  of  a 
heretic ;  dS  haeretidB  combnrendis,  concerning  the  burning 
of  heretics ;  phr. :  Late  Lat 

1663  the  writ  De  Hetretico  Comburendo  hare  date  the  96th  of  February: 
FULLBR,  Worthies,  VoL  11.  p.  354  (1840),  —  When  the  writ  de  comburtndis 
hetreticis  for  the  execution  01  Richard  White  and  John  Hunt,  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Michel,  instead  of  burning  them  he  burnt  the  writ:  ii..  Vol.  lil.  p.  338. 
bef.  1733  the  Repeal  of  the  Law  de  Harttico  comburendo :  R.  North,  Examen. 
I.  iii.  51,  p.  154  (1740).  1811  the  writ  de  htrrttico  comburendo  had  been  a  dead 
letter  for  more  tnan  a  century :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  18. 

*de  bant  en  bas,  phr.:  Fr.,  'from  top  to  bottom':  con- 
temptuously, with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority. 


hell 
you 


1696  Young  Fash.  Art  thou  then  so  impregnable  a  Blockhead,  to  believe 
II  help  me  with  a  Farthingt  Lory.  Not  if^  you  treat  him,  de  hani  en  bas,  as 
>  use  to  do :  Vanbrdch,  Rtlafst,  L  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  is  (1776X  1703  he 
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DE  HAUTE  LUTTE 


vondertd  so  many  people  would  go  to  Sir  Thomas's,  as  he  treated  them  all  tU 
haul  en  bos  [bvn  mot  on  Sir  Thomas  "  making  an  assembly  from  the  top  of  his 
house  to  the  bottom"]:  Hon.  Walpoi^,  LetUrs,  VoL  ii.  p.  3S4  (1857).  1778 
The  Congress  has  tatiiied  the  treaty  with  France,  and  intend  to  treat  the  Com- 
missioners dt  Aamt  en  bas,  unless  you  choose  to  believe  the  *  Morning  Post,'  who 
says  five  provinces  declare  for  peace:  ib.^  Vol.  vii.  p.  86  (1658).  1883  But  her 
tu-haMt-nt-btu  judgment  of  Macaulay  is  perhaps  widest  of  the  mark ;  Greg, 
Misc.  Essays^  ch.  ix.  p.  161.  1886    whose  utterances,  moreover,  though 

treated  somewhat  dt  katUen  htUt  are  among  the  most  sensible  of  all :  A  thenaum, 
June  12,  p.  773/a, 

de  haute  lntte,/^r. :  Fr. :  by  a  violent  struggle. 

1803  Macdohnbl,  Diet.  Qtut. 

*d«  jnre,/Ar.:  Late  Lat,  'of  law",  'of  right'. 

1.  about  law,  about  right,  according  to  law  or  right. 

1600  We  contend  dejurt,  ft  man  dt  facto  ['  and  not  about  fact  '1 :  Bkadpord^ 
Writing!,  Av.,  p.  385  (Parker  Soc.,  1853).  1S80  Now  in  all  controversies 

that  be  de/urr,  either  the  law  is  plain  to  be  understood,  or  it  is  obscure;  Fulkb, 
Antwtn,  p.  135  (18^8).  1686  In  the  understanding  part  it  [the  conscience] 

is  a  judge,  determinmg  and  prescribing,  absolving  and  condemning  dt  Jure.  In 
the  memory  it  is  a  register,  a  recorder  and  witness  testifying  dt  facto:  S.  Ward, 
Wks,  p.  97  (t86a). 

2.  adv.  and  adj. :  by  right,  by  law.  Often  opposed  to  de 
focto  (7.  v.). 

1611  (See  da  fltete].  1646  the  Kingdom  of  Fraxct  though  it  was 
regain'd  by  the  victorious  arms  of  your  dead  father,  it  was  his  dtjure,  and  so  he 
got  but  his  own :  HowBLL,  Z-««^  ^///.,  p.  63.  1662  King  Edward... before 
and  afterward  dt  facto,  and  always  dt  Jure,  was  the  lawful  Ring  of  England  ; 
Fuller,  Worthits,  Vol.  1.  p.  n^  (1840).  167T  the  ordinary  methods  which 

are  so  dtjure:  John  Howe,  Wks.,  p.  130/3(1834).  1743 — 7  they  thought  they 
might  swear  Allegiance  to  him,  by  means  of  tne  distinction  of  a  King  dtjure,  and 
a  King  dtfacto-.lilKOKi.,  Contin.  Rapin,  Vol.  I.  Introd^  p.  xxvi.  (1751X  1748 
he  is  not  always  a  Wit  dtjurt,  yetj  as  he  is  the  Wit  de  facto  of  that  company,  he 
is  intitled  to  a  share  of  your  allegiance  :  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol.  i. 
No.  135,  p.  335  (1774).  1772  And  are  no  longer,  dtjure,  Lotti  Chief  Justice 
of  England  ;  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  Ixviii.  p.  310.  1804  James. ..was 

still  Jejure  and  de  facto  King  of  Irehmd:  Edin.  Rev..  Vol.  s>  p.  164.  1863 

the  driver,  de  jure,  of  the  fly :  C.  Reads,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  IL  p.  9. 

de  jttre  divino,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  divine  right. 

1620  he  and  the  other  Prelates  did  not  hold  the  institution  and  superiority  of 
Bishops  dt  Jure  Divino  to  be  necessary  to  be  determined  in  Council :  Brent, 
Tr.  Soave't  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  VII.  p.  J97  (1676).  —  that  the  Decree  of 
residence  dtjure  divino,  might  be  received:  tb.,  Bk.  viii.  p.  665. 

de  la  guerre,  ^Ar. :  Fr.:  of  war. 

1668  Clad  in  a  Mantle  delta  Gtter  |  Of  rough  impenetrable  Fur:  S.  Butlbr, 
Hudibrtu,  Ft.  I.  Cant.  ii.  p.  91.  1664  When  they  in  field  defi'd  the  foe,  |  Hung 
out  their  Mantles  Delia  Gutr:  ii.,  Pt.  II.  Cant,  ii,  p.  116. 

dd  latere,  pir.:  Late  Lat,  'from  the  side':  with  /e^ate 
or  legattts,  properly,  the  lower  of  the  two  grades  of  Cardinal 
ambassadors  or  legates  possessing  plenipotentiary  powers. 
See  a  latere. 

bef.  1847  havyng  emong  tbeym  a  grete  nombre  of  books  of  the  saide  perverse 
doctrine  which  wer  forboden  by  your  Graces  auctoritte  as  Legate  de  latere  of  the 
See  apostolique;  As?.  Warham,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Scr.,  Vol.  1.  No.  xciii. 
p.  339  (1846).  ISM  The  Lord  Cardinal  Pool,  Legate  dt  latert:  Stat,  i  A*  3 
TkO.  &>  Mary,  c  8,  i  i  (RutThead). 

de  Inze,  phr. :  Fr.,  'of  luxury'.'   See  Mition  de  luxe. 

'  I86B  I  wondergoveraments  don't  tax  good  talk;  jt'squite  a  luxury,^ and  they 
might  add  dt  luxe,  since  so  many  go  without  it  all  their  lives,  in  blessed  ignorance 
of  even  what  it  b !  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  134.  1883  Mr.  Qm 
has  republished  in  this  volume  de  luxt  a  series  of  essays:  Atktnaum,  Dec.  33, 
p.  853.        1889  The  edition. ..reaches  the  ^wAdt  luxe:  ib.,  Jan.  5,  p.  14/3. 

de  mal  en  pis,  phr. :  Fr. :  from  bad  to  worse. 

1808  Macdohnbl,  Diet.  Quoi. 

dd  mediet&te  linguae, /Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  Lef^. : '  of  a  moiety 
of  (one's  own)  tongue'  (as  applied  to  a  jury  when  a  foreigner 
is  to  be  tried),  with  half  the  members  belonging  to  the  same 
nationality  as  the  accused,  of  mixed  nationality. 

1806  A  true  verdict  can  only  be  found.. .by  a  jury  dt  mtdietatt  Unguat,  com> 
posed  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  8,  p.  18.       If 
he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  hanged. ..without  the  privilege  of  a  jur^  dt  met 
tatt  linput:  ib..  Vol.  34.  p.  393.  1826   Have  we  even  the  benefit  of  a  ji 

dt  mtduttUt  lingua:  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  II.  Pt.  L  p.  389. 

*cl6  ni<Ti<ni<ii  non  (mrat  \ttT,phr. :  Late  Lat.:  the  law  takes 
no  account  of  trifles. 

1618  T.  Adams,  lfA>.,  VoL  11.  p.  570(1867).  bef.  1738  the  Law  hatb 

another  Rule...whicb  is  de  minimis  non  curat  Lex:  R.  North,  Examtn,  11.  t. 
35,  p.  330  (1740).  1826  it  was  a  received  maxim,  dt  minimis  non  curat  lex : 

Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  11.  Pt.  i.  p.  31.  1838  recommending  him. ..the  applies. 
tion  of  the  legal  maxim.. ./)^  mintmu  non  curat  Itx:  ib.,  VoL  iv.  Pt.  L  p.  1453. 

*de  mortuis  nil  (nihil)  nisi  bonum,  phr.:  Lat:  of 
the  dead  (say)  nothing  except  good. 

1760  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  is  a  maxim  which  you  have  so  often  of  late 
urj;ed  in  conversation:  Sterne,  Letters,  Wks.,  p.  738/3  (1839).  1762  and 
it  IS  my  maxim,  dt  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum:  Smollett,  Launc.  Greaves,  ch.  iiL 
Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  31  (1817).  1809  De  mortuis  nil  nisi,  a  a  maxim,  we  know, 
in  repute:  Edin,  Rtv.,  VoL  14,  p.  187. 


1830 
medie- 
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dd  niUlb  (nilo)  nihil  (nil),  in  nihilum  (nllum)  nil 
posse  reverti,  phr.:  Lat:  that  nothing  can  (come)  from 
nothing,  nothing  can  return  to  nothing.  A  verse  made  up 
from  Lucr.,  I,  205,  and  237,  cf.  265,  260.    See  a  nihilo. 

1678  that  famous  Axiom,  so  much  talked  of  amongst  the  Ancients,  De  Ni)uk> 
Nihil,  in  Nihilum  Nil  posse  reverti:  Cudworth,  Intat.  Sftt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  p.  3a 

*dd  non  apparentibns  et  non  existentibus  eadem 
est  ratio,  ^Ar.:  Late  Lat:  Leg.:  the  same  account  is  taken 
of  things  which  (or  those  who)  do  not  appear  as  of  things 
which  (or  those  who)  do  not  exist 

1836  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  11.  Pt.  i.  p.  391. 

de  nouvean,  phr. :  Fr. :  anew,  afresh,  over  again. 

1776  The  first  chapter  has  been  composed  dt  nouveau  tkree  times:  GiBBOK, 
Life  &>  Left.,  p.  s^?  (1869)1  1780  as  a  full  and  reasonable  pretence  to  trouble 
you  de  nouveau  witn  my  nonsense :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem,  ffannak  More,  VoL 
I.  p.  108  (1835X 

*dS  novo,  phr. :  Lat :  anew,  afresh,  over  again. 

1637  And,  indeed,  it  is  said  they  have  opened  de  novo  Calais  to  our  English 
trade:  J.  Mead,  in  Court  &•  Timet  of  Ckat.  /.,  VoL  L  p.  304  (1848).  1644 
to  take  armes  De  novo :  Plot  and  Progresse  of  tkt  irisk  Rebellion,  p.  4. 
1664t — 6  Vincentius  Victor. ..vaunted  that  he  would  undertake  to  prove  by 
demonstration  that  souls  arc  created  tie  novo  by  God:  J.  Trapp,  Com,  Old 
Test.,  Vol.  III.  p.  73/3  (1868).  1665  Selynt  was  freed  &  sent  to  his  own 

House... till  upon  some  old  mens  malicious  surmises  or  his  Fathers  new  jealousie 
he  was  restrain'd  again,  and  the  Mogul  dt  novo  exasperated  against  him :  Sir 
Th,  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  73  (1677).  1681  3^ou  have  another  being  founded 

in  Christ  dt  novo,  anew:  Th.  (Joodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  .Stand.  Divines, 
Vol.  viii.  p.  33  (1864X  1681—1703  planu  rather  in  the  heart  of  man. ..which 
Ciod... hath  planted  theie  de  novo:  j^..  Vol.  vi.  p.  353(1863}.  bef.  1738  the 
politic  Measures  taken  de  novo:  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  iv.  135,  p.  396  (1740X 
1U7  We  cannot  make  a  constitution  de  novo:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  so,  p.  i3t. 
1838  If  these  appointments  were  made  dt  novo  by  the  President,  then  there 
would  be  some  color  for  the  objection :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1605. 
1847 — 9  much  less  does  a  dt  novo  developement  of  such  texture  lie  within  Uie 
range  of  morbid  action:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  A*  Pkys.,  VoL  iv.  p.  143/3. 


concemmg  every 


dg  omni  (re)  scibili,  phr. :  Late  Lat 
knowable  thing. 

1608  Heauen  is  a  subiect...of  the  L«^tian,  because  it  is  ens:  and  therefore 
his  subiect,  as  he  disputeth  de  omni  scibtli:  C.  Hsvdon,  Def  yudic.  Asfrvl., 
p.  318.  1820  offering  to  dispute  de  omni  scibili:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  34,  p.  396. 
1883  (M.  CKmenccau's]  pretensions  to  speak  in  a  competent  manner  de  omni 
re  scibili:  XIX  Cent.,  Sept.,  p.  534.  1886  It  treats  dt  omni  stiUH  in  regard 
to  trade,  from  the  price  of  silver  to  the  price  of  shoddy:  Sftclattr,  Aug.  14, 
p.  1077/a. 

*dd  osmilras  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  phr.:  Late 
Lat :  concerning  all  subjects  and  certain  others. 

1838  we  have  been  a  long  time  talking,  <ir  omnibus  rebus,  at  the  door: 
Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  131  (1885)1  1886  Disquisitions  "de  omnibus 

rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis  '  have  naturally  a  quantitxuive  value  [in  a  newspaper] : 
Atktnaum,  Sept.  5,  p.  399/3. 

de  par  le  xoi,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  king's  name. 

1780  Dr.  Johnson  licenser  of  the  press,  dt  par  It  Roi:  HoR.  Walpole, 
Lttttrs,  Vol.  VII.  p.  453  (1858). 

de  part  et  d'antre,/Ar. :  Fr. :  on  either  side. 

1852  I  see  that  people  are  beginning  to  be  very  violent  dt  pari  tt  d^ autre ; 
H.  Grevillb,  Diary,  p.  417. 

dg  poena  et  a  culpa,/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  from  punishment 
and  sin.    See  a  poena. 

1B06  And  there  is  plenary  remyssyon  de  pena  et  a  culpa:  Sir  R.  GtnrL- 
vordb,  Pylgrymage,  p.  43  (1851)1 

De  profondis  (clamavi) :  Late  Lat :  name  of  Psalm  cxxx., 
being  the  first  words  of  the  Latin  version;  hence,  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry  of  misery. 

145S  befor  he  departe  standying  he  shall  say  de  profundis :  Trevelyan  Papers, 
p.  34  (Camd.  Soc.,  1857).  1463  saying  iDe profundis :  for  me,  for  my  fader 

and  my  moder:  Bury  wills,  p.  18  (Camd.  Soc.,  1850).  1604  U  chyldem  to 

sey  Dep'  fund'  att  my  grave  for  my  soule :  ib.^  p.  xo6.  1589  yet  let  subiects 

for  all  their  insolence,  dedicate  a  De profundu  euerie  morning  to  the  preseniation 
of  their  Casar:  Nashb,  in  Greene's  Menapkon,  p.  17  (1880).  1614  How 

many  weep  out  a  De  profundis,  that  would  not  *'  sing  the  songs  of  Zion**  in  the 
land  of  the  living !  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  j68  (1867).  1778  de  profundis 
clamavi:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  50  (i8;8).  1874  This  was 

designed  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  hour  when  '  the  faithful'  throughoat  the  world 
are  saying  the  De  Profundis:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Tirol,  p.  163  note.  1890  the 
Labor  cry,  the  new  De  Profundis,  the  passionate  psalm  of  the  workers  appealing 
out  of  the  depths  of  misery  and  degradation  for  more  wages  and  less  hours  of  daily 
toil :  Open  Court,  Apr.  10,  p.  3304/3. 

dd  prop&ganda  flde,/^r. :  Late  Lat,  'for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith ' :  title  of  a  congregation  of  cardinals  instituted  in 
1622  for  the  superintendence  of  foreign  missions.  See  pro- 
paganda. 

1664 — 6  At  Rome  they  have  a  meeting  weekly  dt  propaganda  fidt,  for  the 
propagating  of  the  Romish  religion :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  ill.  p.  683/1 
(1868).  1866  If  ever  the  country  should  be  seized  with  another  such  mania 

dtpnpagandifidt:  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglovi  Papers,  No.  iL  (Hali£u)i 
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d6  liroprio,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  of  one's  own  (nature,  con- 
stitution, or  resources). 

1681  Therefore  a  man  is  nid  to  sin  dSr  fnfrio,  of  Ms  own,  as  the  deril  is 
likewise  said  to  do,  in  John  8 :  44 :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wla. ,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand. 
Dhnrus,  VoL  11.  p.  i9o(i86tX  1696  this. ..comprises  all  other  trutlis,  and 

adds,  dt  trotria,  unspealcable  exoeUency  to  ibem:  D.  Clakkson,  Pract.  IVks., 
Michol's  Ed.,  VoL  I.  p.  445  (1M4X 

dS  proprio  mdtu,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  of  one's  own  motion, 
spontaneously. 

1818  The  petitions  were  answered  by  the  king,  sometimes  de  fnfrit  mottt: 
Edin.  Rtv.f  Vol.  30,  p.  158. 

de  muAfphr. :  Fr. :  wherewith,  wherewithal. 

1840  They  could  never  nt  down,  for  they  hadn't  dt  guai:  Barham,  Ingoldt. 
i*^.,p.  148(«8«5X 

*de  ihgle,  pAr. :  Fr. :  in  order,  the  rule.    See  en  rdgle. 

*de  rignenr,/^r. :  Fr.,  'of  strictness',  'in  strictness':  in- 
dis[>ensable,  according  to  strict  etiquette. 

1833  the  ustunu  dt  rinutur  of  a  'sentimental-pasraonate  ascetic':  Edin. 
Xtv.t  Vol.  57,  p.  389.  1850  Wade  ri£^ur^  my  dear;  and  they  play  billiards 
as  they  used  to  play  macao  and  hazard  m  Mr.  rox's  time:  Thackeray,  Pen- 
tUnnit,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  6  (1879).  1864  he  attired  himself  in  the  black  tail-coat 
and  white  cravat  de  rigueur:  G.  A.  Sala,  QviU  Alorut  VoL  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  233. 
1865  All  women  are  coquettes,  except  plain  ones,  who  make  a  virtue  ol  a  re- 
nuncution  that's  dt  ripuur:  Ouida,  Strathmort,  VoL  I.  ch.  xiiL  p.  x>5.  1884 
It  is,  1  understand,  <£  rigvtur  to  wear  evening  clothes:  J.  Pavn,  in  Comkill 
Mag.,  No.  393,  p.  373.  1887  Court  dress  was  dt  rigueur :  Athttutum, 

Aug.  6,  p.  173/3. 

♦de  trop./Ar. :  Fr.:  too  much,  in  the  way. 

1TB3  if  you  will  but  add  a  versatility,  and  easy  conformity  of  manners,  I 
know  no  company  in  which  you  are  likely  to  be  <&  trfff :  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  58,  p.  348  (1774).  1830  But  the  sexton  would  have  been 
de  trop  in  the  group:  Scott,  Mmutstery,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  401/1  (1867).  1883 
To  make  reference  to  these  would  be  at  trofi:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  57,  p.  303. 
1848  "I  should  only  be  dt  tro*"  said  the  Cantain:  Thackeray,  Van.  Pair 
VoL  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  57  (i8;r9).  181)8  He  abounded  in  acquaintances. ..and  would 
have  regarded  it  as  quite  de  irop  to  have  a  friend :  A.  Trollopk,  Three  Clerks, 
Vol.  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  188.  1876  She  did  not  second  the  invitation,  and,  finding 

that  I  was  becoming  «£f/n!^,  Iputmy  foot  in  the  stimip,  and  mounted:  J.Grant, 
One  0/  Six  Hundr.,  ch.  xv.  p.  xaj.  1883  The  man  who  is  more  than  wel- 

come at  one  period  proves  de  trop  at  another:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddbll,  Daititt 
and  Buttercups,  Vol.  in.  p.  186. 

dea:  Port,  and  Sp.    See  aldea. 

*d^l>ftde,  sb. 
downfall. 


Fr. :  a  breaking  up  (of  ice),  overthrow. 


1814  It  must  be  the  genuine  deluge  of  the  Scriptures,  no(...lhe  dtiiub  at 
Pallas  and  Saussnre:  Ediii.  Rev.,  VoL  as,  p.  469.  1823  The  dAaclt  must 

have  been  a  sudden  catastrophe:  L.  Simond,  Switatrland,  Vol.  I.  p.  550.  1848 
It  was  a  general  lUiAcle:  Thackeray,  yan.  Fair,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxii.  p.  34a  (1879)1 
1863  the  creation  of  an  iceberg  by  dthactt  or  avalanche:  E.  K.  Kane,  \st 
Grinnetl  Exped..  ch.  viiL  p.  57^  1877  Next  comes  the  Screadan  or  rock-slip, 
a  vast  dthaclt  of  huge  fragments  of  rock  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  cliff:  Lytteil, 
I^andmetrks,  Div.  iv.  ch.  iv.  p.  303.  1886  The  occasioiial  stones. ..are  ex- 

traneous, and  due  to  accidental  tUbAcles  from  the  cliffii  to  which  the  "floe  berg" 
liappened  in  its  early  stages  to  have  been  attached:  Athemteum,  Mar.  6,  p.  3ai7x. 

debash  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dabash. 

d.&tua!eh&,fem.  dAanch^,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  debauchee,  a  rake. 
Apparently  Anglicised  in  17  c.  as  debauchee,  and  earlier  as  a 
participle  as  deboshed  (Shakspeare). 

1676  the  Wits  and  Debauchees  of  the  Town:  Shadwbll,  Virtuoso,  iii. 
p.  33.  1678  be  turns  Debauche:  T.  Baker,  yiM^^V/jv  W.r^  p.  It.  1689 
and  those  most  commonly  Pools  too,  and  Debauchees:  R.  L' Estrange,  Tr. 
Erasmus  sel.  CoUo^u.,  p.  lao.  1691  I  thought.. .that  the  man  who  could 

endure  such  a  brunt  for  two  dairs,  was  a  confirm'd  season 'd  Debauch^,  and  that 
nothing  could  hurt  him:  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bays,  b'c,  p.  14.  1716  does  but 

Pursue  Pleasure  as  eagerly  as  a  DtbauchJ:  Richardson,  Tktor.  Painting. 
1765  Madame  du  Denana'.s,  a  blind  old  debauchee  of  wit :  HoR.  Walpols, 
Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  416  (i8s7X 

d6bell&tor,  sb.:  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  dibelliire-,  —  ^Vo 
subdue',  'conquer':  a  subduer,  a  conqueror. 

1718  Behold.. .the  terror  of  politicians!  and  the  debellator  of  newvwriteisl 
dwindled  on  a  sudden  into  an  author  below  the  character  of  Dunton !  Swift, 
Char.  e/StttU,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  316  (t8i4X 

debenture,  debentor  (-  jl  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  dibentur, 
3rd  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  pass,  ot  debire,='to  owe':  a  certificate 
duly  signed  in  acknowledgment  of  a  debt,  named  from  the 
first  word  of  early  forms ;  a  deed  or  bond  of  mortgage  bearing 
stated  interest,  often  issued  by  public  companies  for  raising 
additional  capital. 

bef.  1637  My  wofuU  crie...that  he  will  venter  |  To  send  my  Dtientur: 
B.  JoNSON,  Underwoods,  p.  335  (1640X  1647  to  State  Accompts,  and  to  give 
Vtoenturs,  whereby. ..the  Souldier  may  haue  his  Arreares  ascertained  to  him: 
Kingdomes  Wkly.  Intelligencer,  No.  338,  p.  759.  1703  and  the  dispatch... 

gave  him  the  opportunity  to  purchase  their  lots  and  debentures  for  a  httle  ready 
money:  Evelyn,  Corrtsp.,  VoL  in.  p.  394  (1873). 


debile  (j.  ±\  adj. :  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  ddbile:  weak,  feeble. 

1607  For  that  I  have  not  wash'd  |  My  nose  that  bled,  nor  foil'd  some  debile 
wretch:  Shaks.,  Coriol.,  L  ^  48.  1659  The  Conclusion  followeth  the  more 

debile  of  the  Premises^  in  point  of  evidence  or  certainty  to  us :  R.  Baxter,  Key 
for  Catholicks,  ch.  xlitL  p.  30S. 

debility  {z..lz.-),  sb.:  Eng.  ft.  Fr.  ddbiliU:  feebleness, 
weakness,  imbecility,  infirmity. 

1474  the  debilite  and  feblenes  of  corage:  Caxtoh,  Chtstt,  foL  31  ro. 
1538  they. ..that  by  debilite  of  stomake  /  can  holde  nothynge:  Paynbll,  Tr. 
Reg.  Sal.,  sig.  H  iii  v«.  1546  Richarde  first  excusyd  himself  by  reason  of 

debylytie:  Tr.  Pelydort  Vergil s  Eng.  Hist..  Vol.  u.  p.  137(1844).  bef.  164T 
I- am  so  fferre  spent  and  brought  in  debilite  that  I  cane  not  stande  by  myself:  In 
Ellis'  OHg.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  11.  No.  clxxxix.  p.  180  (1846).  1600  Nor  did 
not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo  I  The  means  of  weakness  and  debility:  Shak&, 
As  y.  L.  It,  iL  3,  SI.  1651  Surely  I  have  neither  so  mudh  debility  and 

weakness  in  my  capacity:  'Evelyn,  Comsp.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  58  (1872). 

debitor  (.i  .=.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  dibitor,  noun  of  agent 
to  deblre,=^to  owe':  a  debtor;  also,  attrib.  A  debitor  and 
creditor  mea,ns  'an  account-book'. 

1654  AlsO^they  haue  this  custome  to  deleuer  in  gage  to  the  creditoure  the 
deade  body  of  the  debitoure :  W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  H  iii  v'.  1604  Shaks., 
0th.,  L  I,  31.  1611  O,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord  I  it  sums  up  thousands 

in  a  trice:  you  have  no  true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it:  —  Cymb.,  v.  4,  J71. 
1636  Debitor,  A  debtor:  Cockeram,  Pt.  11.  (md  Ed). 

♦d^boisement,  f^. :  Fr.:  clearing  land  of  trees,  destruction^ 
of  trees  or  forests. 

♦debonair  {.J.-!l\  Eng.  fr.  Fr.;  d^bonnaire,  Fr.:  adj.: 
of  kindly  natural  disposition,  courteous,  affable,  gentle. 

1654—8  and  to  plant  churches,  to  whom  their  feet  though  fouled  and  worn... 
deemed  delectable  and  debonnaire:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  in.  p.  ^/a 
(1868X  1743  Mr.  North,  being  always  debonnair,  and  complaisant,  kept 

them  company,  and  did  as  they  did :  R.  North,  .^I'tvr  0/ Norths,  Vol.  11.  p.  415 
(i8a6X  1768  A  little  French  debonnaire  captain:  Sterne,  Sentiment, 

youm. ,  Wks. ,  p.  408  (1839).  1843  He'd  a  mien  so  distingul,  and  so  dtbon- 

noire:  Barham,  InrMs.  Leg.,  p.  309  (1865).  1860  gay  and  dtbonair  de- 

meanour: Whyte  Mblvillb,  Holmhy  House,  p.  30. 

Variants,  13  c.  debonere,  14  c.  debonur,  deboneire,  deboner, 
14  c — 17  c.  debonaire,  15  c.  debonayr,  16  c. — 19  c.  debon{n)air, 
17  c  deboneere. 

[The  Old  Fr.  de  bon  aire  was  Anglicised  in  14  c.  or  before. 
The  masc.  sb.  aire  (Mod.  Fr.  air)  is  fr.  Lat.  aerem,  ace.  of 
mr.  Perhaps  the  Old  Fr.  phr.  is  immediately  fr.  the  Old  It. 
phr.  di  buoH  aere.  Though  the  word  was  early  naturalised. 
It  has  been  occasionally  treated  as  Fr.,  and  sometimes  the 
Mod.  Fr.  form  is  used.] 

Deb<>rali,  a  Hebrew  prophetess  who  judged  Israel,  and 
who  with  Barak  delivered  ner  people  from  Jabin,  king  of 
Canaan,  and  his  general,  Sisera.    Judges,  iv.,  v. 

151 

whom 

and 

a  governess  and  protectress,  such  as  was  our*  En'glisii  Deborah,'  Queen  Elizabeth': 

J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  i.  p.  363/1  (i8«7). 

♦d^bonch^  sb. :  Fr. :  opening,  outlet. 


1813   the  d/bouchls  of  the  mountains :  Wellington,  Disp.,  Vol.  x.  p.  545 

'38).  1839    waylaying  the  poacher's  spoil... by  closing  up  bis  t^^MKvlr: 

Un.  Rev.,  VoL  49,  p.  too.  1840  dippmg  down  to  the  sea-side  at  the  two 

points  of  Ponte  Picolo  and  Ponte  Grand<,  each  of  which  is  the  diboueU  of  a 


(1818). 
Edin    ' 


stream,  which  has  been  dammed  up  into  an  inkuid  lake  by  the  wash  of  the  waves: 
Frasbr,  Koordistan,  *w.,  VoL  11.  Let.  xviii.  p.  411.  1844  one  or  two  bat- 

Ulions  coveting  all  the  dAouch^s  in  advance  on  the  Brussels  toad:  W.  Sibornb, 
Waterloo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  v.  p.  97.  1856  This  glacier  was  about  seven  miles 

across  at  its  "debouche":  E.  K.  Kanb,  Arctic Explor.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxviL  p.  371. 
1857  he  permitted  that  one  gate,  as  an  additional  dlbouchi  for  the  crowd,  should 
be  afforded:  J.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  iv.  p.  aoa. 

deboat(e),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Mbouter:  to  thrust  back, 
thrust  from,  depose,  expel,  dismiss. 

1611  Debouttr.    To  deboute;  to  put,  thrust,  or  driue  from:  Cotgil 

d^boutonn^  part. :  Fr. :  unbuttoned,  careless. 

1830  who  insists  upon  the  license  of  a  dAoutonn^  dress  and  posture :  Edin, 
Rev.,  Vol.  51,  p.  497. 

♦debris,  sb. :  Fr. :  remains,  rubbish,  wreck,  broken  frag- 
ments. 

bef.  1745  Your  grace  is  now  disposing  of  the  debris  of  two  bishopricks,  among 
which  is  the  deanery  of  Ferns :  Swift,  Let.  to  Dorset,  Wks.,  xix.  363  (Ord  MS.J 
[L.]  1778  our  gamesters  are  in  a  worse  situation.  The  best  they  can  hope  for, 
is  to  sit  down  with  the  dibris  of  an  empire :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  vu. 
p.  97  (1858).  1813  the  earth,  or  debris  of  the  ancient  world  did  very  little 

resemble  that  of  the  present:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  so,  p.  »&  1818  several 

horizontal  strata  of  rock  overhanging  the  long  slope  of^debris ;  E.  Henderson, 
Iceland,  Vol.  II.  p.  7.  18M   the  debns  of  what  once  was  a  dense  mass  of 

dwellings:  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  &r'c..  Vol.  i.  Let  xi.  p.  369.  1881   The 

river.. .raging  in  foam  over  the  debris  of  the  porphyritic  cliffs:  Herndon, 
Amaton.  Pt.  L  p.  48  (1854).  1853  It  is  not  to  the  geologist  alone  that  these 

Ulus  and  debris  are  impressive :  E.  K.  Kane,  isI  CrinntU  Exped.,  ch.  xix. 
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tion:  G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  LkL^  Vol  i.  p.  5. 

withe"*   '     •"  -*   "  " 

most.. 

oiUs* 


nth  debris:  F.  G.  Heath,  Garden  WOd,  ch.  v.  p.  30. 
nast...^nd  his  time  in  grubbing  among  the  dibru  which 
»lls  "  toe  rabbish  heap  of  tiadiuoa" :  Atkttutttm,  Oct.  10 


p.  I4S>         1871  the  naiTOw  streets  were  choked  up  with  the  dAris  of  tlie  fallen 
buildmgs:  J.  C.  Younc,  Uim.  C.  M.  VttHMf,  VoL  11.  ch.  xviii.  p.  31^        1878 
among  the  dibris  of  anaent  art  to  sow  the  seeds.. .of  licher  and  migntier  dviliza- 
~        ~  ~        ..-.—.  1881  A  garden  strewn 

1880  The  student 
foims  what  Mommsen 
10,  p.  4«7/i- 

*d4bat,  s6,:  Fr. :  first  cast,  first  appearance,  entry  upon 
any  public  vocation. 

17B1  I  find  that  your  d/iui  at  Paris  has  been  a  good  one:  Lord  Chbster- 
PIBLD,  Letttrjf  Vol.  II.  No.  iB,  p.  78  (1774X  1768  the  wrinter  keeps  up  to  the 
vivacity  of  iu  dAut:  Hor.  Waltolb,  Ltttert,  Vol.  iv.  p.  123  (1857X  1807 
the  manner  in  which  j^u  make  yaar  deout  in^the  wholly  unstudied  ^part  of  s^ileinjg 

p.  403. 

_. ^ , ,  _  complete 

failure :  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Li/r,  VoL  11.  p.  911  (1833).  1818  And  my  a/fivt 

in  Paris,  I  blustl  to  think  on  it,  [  Must  now,  Doll,  be  made  in  a  hideous  low 
bonnet:  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  9.  1829   I  was  a  little  disappointed 

in  her  d^but,  and  much  interested  in  ner  success ;  Lord  Bsaconspield,  Young 
Duke.  Bk.  in.  ch.  viii.  p.  163  (1881).  1843  It  was  under  this  gentleman  that 
Morgiana  made  her  ditut  in  public  life :  Thackeray,  MUctttaniet,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  195.  1840  The  first  Dubncation...will  appear  to  an  English  reader  an  odd 
dibut  for  a  politician  and  nistorian  of  such  eminence:  J.  W.  Croker,  Eesayt 
Fr.  Rev.,  I.  p.  6  (1857).  *1878  five  Nubian  lions  are  announced  as  about  to 
make  their  d^but  in  a  startling  and  novel  way :  Lloyd's  Wkly,,  May  19,  p.  7/3. 
(St]  1881  One  sees  the  animals  driven  m  at  one  end  of^a  tubular  arrange- 
ment to  make  a  dibut  at  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  sausage,  ham  or  side  of  bacon : 
Nicholson,  From  Sword  to  Skartt  ii.  to. 

MAutant,  fern,  debutante,  sb. :  Fr. :  one  who  makes  a 
first  appearance  (esp.  as  actor,  actress,  or  public  performer). 

1831 — 3  I  was  generally  sent  out  of  the  way  when  any  debutant  had  a  friend 
at  court,  and  was  to  be  unduly  handled:  Hazutt,  TabU-Taik,  p.  413(1885). 
1888  considering  that  allowances  would  be  made  for  the  timidity  of  a  debutant, 
I  strolled  leisuieTy  up  the  hill:  Harrovian,  p.  47.  1848  and  £aves  was 

certain  that  the  unfortunate  debutante  in  question  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Crawley:  Thackeray,  Ka«.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxix.  p.  336  (1879).  *187S 

The  dibutoHte,  MUe.  Camille  (Emma  Marigold),  showed  very  great  promise  in 
an  insignificant  part:  Echo,  SepL  14.  [St.]  1877  His  eyes  turned  admiringly 
to  the  faultless  loveliness  of  the  new dibutante  again:  Rita,  ^ivienne,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  ii.  1880  The  dibutanle  has  certainly  eigoyedexcellent  tuition :  A  tkemrum, 
Oct.  »4,  p.  544/«- 

decachordon, sb. :  GV.itKaj^opiov, neut. of  dcKaxopdof,^' ten- 
stringed':  something  consisting  often  parts. 

1603  A  Decacordon  often  Quodlibeticall  CJueslions  concerning  Religion  and 
Sttte:  W.  Watson,  Title. 

*decade  (-^— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  decade:  ten  consecutive 
numbers,  the  number  ten,  a  period  of  ten  days  or  ten  months 
or  ten  years,  a  group  or  series  of  ten. 

1000  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Title.  1611  Decade.  A  Decade ;  the  tearme, 
or  number  of  tenne  yeares,  or  moneths;  also,  a  tenth,  or,  the  number  of  tenne ; 
CoTGR.  1678  because  it  was  the  only  number  within  the  Decad,  which  was 

neither  Generated,  nor  did  it  m\{  Gentrate:  Cudwokth,  Intell.  Syit,,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  393.  bef.  1744  All  rank'd  by  ten :  whole  decades,  when  they  dine,  | 
Must  want  a  Trojan  slave  to  pour  the  wine:  Pope.    [J.] 

decadent,  sb.:  Fr. :  one  who  holds  that  the  age  is  in  a 
state  of  decadence,  one  with  a  self-imposed  mission  to  re- 
generate the  age ;  also,  atMb.  Hence,  d^cadentlsme,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  above. 

1886  I  shall  speak  to  you  some  other  time  about  the  dicadents  and  the 
Mcadentisme,  a  malady  <^  the  hour,  fashionable^ike  the  visit  to  the  watering- 
places:  At/ieturum,  July  34,  p.  117/1.  1887  The  d/cadent  Khooi,  under  the 
pretext  of  symbolism,. ..of  *  rare  impressions,"  applies  its  resotirces  to  writing  un- 
mtelligibly :  i^.,  Jan.  i,  p.  10/3. 

*decameroii,  sb.:  fr.  the  title  of  Boccaccio's  celebrated 
collection  of  Italian  tales  which  are,  amongst  other  things, 
distinguished  for  striking  variety:  a  remarkable  variety. 
Perhaps  only  used  in  the  passage  quoted. 

1809  such  a  decameron  of  sports... Boccace  neuer  thought  of  the  like: 
B.  JoNSON,  Sil.  Worn.,  L  3,  Wks.,  p.  S3«  {1616). 

[The  It.  Decamerone  means  a  record  of  ten  days'  events, 
coined  fr.  Gk.  dcmi,  and  i»ipa  (Doric  for  17^1/^0),= 'a  day',  cf. 
Gk.  adj.  itxjiiupot,  or  fr.  duo,  and  ii4pot,='&  part'.] 

dec&mi,  sb.:  Lat,  gen.  o(  tUfanus,='de3in':  often  used 
at/rib.  in  the  phr.  decard-side.    See  cantoris. 

decastichon,  sb. :  ^«A»-Gk.  df Kturrtyov :  a  stanza  or  poem 
of  ten  verses.    Anglicised  as  decasHck. 

1601  this  Decastichon:  Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  31,  ch.  a.  Vol.  11.  p.  403. 

decasyllabon,  sb. :  qttasi-GV..  Scicatn/XXa/Sov :  a  verse  of  ten 
syllables. 

1089  the  spacious  volubilitie  of  a  drumming  decasillabon :  N  ashb,  in  Greene's 
ifnuf^nUM,  p.  6(1880). 


DECK 

De(Minber,  sb.:  Lat.:  name  of  the  twelfth  (originally  the 
tenth)  month  of  theyear. 

1600  men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed:  Shaxs.,  At 
y.  L.  It,  iv.  I,  148. 

decemvir,  pi.  decemviri,  sb. :  Lat :  one  of  a  commission 
of  ten  men,  esp.  a  commission  for  legislating,  who  were  abso- 
lute rulers  of  Rome  ac.  451 — 449. 

1079  this  kiw  of  the  Decemuiri,  which  the  Tribunes  did  preferre :  North, 
Tr,  Plutarch,  p.  864  (1613).  1090  the  Romanes  had  altered  their  gouemment 
from  Kings  to  Consuls,  from  Consuls  to  Dictators,  from  Dictators  to  Decemuiri, 
which  Decemuiri  continued  not  long,  and  then  againe  to  (>>nsuls:  L.  Lloyd, 
Consent  of  Time,  p.  503.  1600  there  should  be  created  Decemvirs...the 

Decemviri :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  iiL  p.  109.  1638  I  had  much  adowe 

with  Zanrabars  desemvery:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  30(1883).  1636  The 
Lawes  also  of  the  Roman  Kings,  and  of  the  Decemuiri :  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
Vol.  1.  Bk.  i.  p.  105. 

d^cence,  sb. :  Fr. :  propriety,  comeliness. 

1836  To  the  opera  to  see  Ta^ioni  dance...  Her  grace  and  dteenee  are  (ome- 
thtng  that  no  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  seen  her :  n.  Grevillb,  Diary,  p.  94. 

decenninin,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  period  of  ten  years. 

1887  These  are  the  only  monuments  of  early  typography  acknowledged  to 
come  within  the  present  decenniiun :  Hali.ah,  Intnd.  Lit.  Europe,  PL  1.  ch. 
UL  I  35.    (L-J 

dteeptio  visns,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  deceiving  of  the  sight, 
an  optical  illusion. 

1699  methinks  you  should  say  it  were  some  enchantment,  deceptio  Vitus,  or 
so:  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Mem  outo/kis  Hum.,  v.  7,  Wks.,  p.  67/3  (i860).  1613 

For  the  Corps  Strt... there's  no  bodie,  nothing.  A  meere  blandation,  a  deceptio 
visus:  Chapman,  Ifidowes  T.,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  80(1873)1  1684  But  it 

may  be  obiected,  this  is  but  deceptio  visus ;  W.  Wood,  New  EnglasuCs  Prosp., 
p.  83.  abt.  1640  Whereas  you  please  to  magnifie  som  pieces  of  mine,  and  that 
you  seem  to  spie  the  Muses  pearching  upon  my  Trees,  1  fear  'tis  but  decepti* 
visus,  for  they  are  but  Satyrs:  Howell,  Epist.  Ho-El.,\oL  11.  IxxL  p.  381(1678). 
1660  yannes  and  Jambres  who. ..by  a  deceptio  visus  ot  diabolical  enchanimeots 
imitatod  Moses:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  334(1677), 

M^ch^ance,  sb. :  Fr. :  forfeiture,  fall. 

1880  This  revival  of  their  hopes  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  violence  with 
which  Robespierre  and  his  friends  uived  the  dickieutce  of  the  king  in  the  JaoDbins, 
in  the  Assembly,  and  even  on  the  (fhamp  de  Mars :  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Esiays  Fr. 
Rev.,  VI.  p.  333  (1857X        1870  It  was  not  the  d4cUasKe  of  Napoleon  tut  was 

froclairoed  on  the  4th  of  September  [1870],  but  the  d6ch6ance  of  militarism : 
'.  Harrison,  in  Fortnightly  Rev.,  New  Ser.,  viii.  647. 

d^hirant,  adj. :  Fr. :  rending,  heart-rending. 

1810  there  is  something  truly  dichirant  in  the  natural  and  piteous  iteration 
of  her  ekquent  complainings:  Jepprby,  Essays,  VoL  1.  p.  253(1844)1 

d^chu,  part. :  Fr. :  fallen. 

1870  Not  only  Napoleonism  and  militarism  are  dfchia  henceforth  io  France, 
but  something  else;  and  that  is,  the  indolent  extravagance  of  the  rich:  F.  Harri- 
son, in  Fortnightly  Rev.,  New  Ser.,  VIII,  648. 

dedmator  {-^--^  —),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat. 
decimire, = 'to  select  every  tenth  man  of  a  number  of  men  for 
death';  Late  Lat.,  'to  take  tithes' :  one  who  decimates. 

bef.  1716  the  pillaging  soldier,  or  the  insolent  dedmator:  South,  Serm., 
Vol.  X.  No.  6.    [R.] 

decimo  sexto,  ord.  number  abl.  case:  Lat,  '(in)  sixteenth' : 
in  Printing  and  Bookbinding,  a  term  applied  to  books,  &c., 
a  leaf  of  which  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  full  sheet  or  signature. 
Usually  indicated  by  'i6mo.',  which  is  short  for  sexto 
decimo  (.q.  v.).    Hence,  metaph.  a  small  compass,  miniature. 

1600  my  braggart  in  decimo  sexto\  B.  Jonson,  Cynik.  Rev.,  i.  i,  Wks., 
p.  187  (1616).  1608  Fri.   ...Of  what  volume  is  this  book,  that  I  may  fit  a 

cover  to  'tt  Pri.  Faith,  neither  in  folio  nor  in  decimo  sexto,  but  in  octavo,  be- 
tween both :  Middlbton,  Five  Gallants,  L  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  III.  p.  133  (1885X 
1614  Our  lives  shorten,  as  if  the  book  of  our  days  were  by  (jod's  Knife  of 
judgment  cut  less,  and  brought  from  folio,  as  in  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood, 
to  quarto  in  the  fathers  after  the  flood:  nay  to  octavo,  as  with  the  prophets  of  the 
law ;  nay  even  to  decimo-uxto,  as  with  us  m  the  days  of  the  gospel :  T.  Adams, 
Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  330  (1867)1  1616  Three  drops...keeps  the  ucinj  In  decimo 

sexto,  ever  bright  and  smooth:  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  11. 

5.  14B  (1631—40).  1636  A  book  in  decimo  sento  \sic\,  of  the  finger  size: 

.  Mbad,  in  Court  6*  Times  o/Chas.  I.,  Vol.  I.  p.  114  \iiifi\  1680  when  a 
mans  stomache  is  in  Folio,  and  knowes  not  where  to  haue  a  diimer  in  Decimo 
sexto:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  L  3  vl\.  1683  O  X-trrlaXi'.  disembogueX  \ 
I  talk'd  of  Hercules,  and  here  is  one  |  Bound  up  in  decimo  sexto:  MasSingbr, 
Maid  Hon.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  19^1  (1830).  1689  Proceed,  my  little  wit  In  decimo 
sexto:  —  unnat.  Combat,  ui.  3,  'wks.,  p.  37/1.  1046  for  of  a  gentleman 

in  decimo  sexto,  he  was  made  Duke,  Peer,  and  Lord  high  Constable  of  all 
France:  HowsLL,  X<lvu  Xlll.,  p.  3.  1676  a  very  Devil  in  decimo  sexto: 

D'Urpby,  Mad.  Fickle,  v.  p.  53  (1691^  1707  How  now,  my  Amaaon  in 

decimo  sexiol  Cibbbr,  Comic.  Lov.,  lii.  p.  40. 

*deck,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.  decken, = '  to  cover'.  To  deck 
a  ship,  in  the  sense  'to  make  a  deck  for  a  ship',  is  derived 
from  the  sb.  deck. 
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DECK 

1.  to  cover,  to  overspread. 

1610  When  t  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  nit :  Shaks.,  Ttmp.,  L  a, 
ts^  166T   Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncoloor'd  sky,  |  Or  wet  the 

thusty  earth  with  fallmg  show'rs :  Hilton,  P.  L.,  v.  19a 

2.  to  array,  adorn,  clothe. 

16S6  the  woman  was  arayed  in  puiple  and  rose  color /and  decked  with 
golde/precious  stone  /and  pearlea :  Tvkdale,  Rtv.,  xvii.  4.  158S  He  shal 
decke  me  like  a  brydegrome :  Covbrdale,  IsaiaA^  txL  10.  1S90  Her  natbe- 
ksse  I  Th'  enchaunter  finding  fit  for  his  intents  |  Did  thus  revest,  and  deckt 
with  dew  habiliments:  Spshs.,  F.  Q.,  11. 1  33. 

3.  to  fit  out,  to  furnish. 

1B48  He  decked  and  vilailed  dyuers  shippes  of  wane;  Hau,  Htn.  VII t., 
an.  as.    (CE.D.] 

Mack,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  dek:  cover,  a  floor  in  a  ship,  esp. 
the  uppermost  floor. 

IBOO  Do  on  your  Decke  Slut :  if  ye  puipos  to  come  oft.  |  1  mean  your  Copyn- 
tanke ;  And  if  it  wyl  do  no  goode.  f  To  kepe  you  from  the  rayne.  ye  shall  bane 
a  foles  bode :  Barclay,  Shif  o/FooU,  Vol.  i.  p.  18  (1874).  1B91  By  force  to 
winne  the  Turkquisb  decke,  ]  The  which  he  did  obtame: 
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(1818)1 

HAKLin 


.«.  w».~w,  ,  ...^  ........  ....  ...M  vu.«u«^:  James  I.,  Ltpanto, 

1099    one  maine  Orlop,  three  close  dedcs,  one  (ore^castle  : 


Lat.:  a  declaimer,  one  who  practises 


R.  Hakluyt,  Vayafrs,  Vol.  11.  it  p.  199.  1610  now  on  the  beak,  |  Now  in 

the  waist,  the  deck,  m  every  cabin:  Shaks.,  TVmt/.,  L  3, 197.  16S6  Sixe 

foote  would  bee  betweene  the  beames  of  the  Decke  and  Orl<»e...the  halfe  Decke : 
Cait.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  79a  (1884). 

decUunation  {j.=.il  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  declamation. 

1.  a  set  speech,  an  exercise  in  rhetoric,  a  speech  delivered 
with  emphasis  and  energy. 

U31  the  heed  of  a  declamation  called  Ihtma :  Elvot,  Gtetmtur,  Bk.  1. 
ch.  xiv.  Vol.  I.  ix  149  (1880).  be£  1603  a  good  number  of  declamations  dis- 

persed in  the  middest  of  his  Morall  workes :  North,  (Lives  ef  Etamiii.,  ^c, 
added  to)  Pint.,  p.  1188  (161a). 

2.  the  action  of  delivering  a  set  speech  or  of  speaking 
with  emphasis  and  energy,  energetic  delivery  of  an  oration, 
a  violent  and  high-flown  style  of  speaking  or  writing,  com- 
position  in  such  a  style. 

bef.  166T  Thou  maycst  forgive  his  ange^  while  thon  makest  use  of  the 
plainness  of  his  declainauon:jBR.TAVLOK.  (J.)  1T8S  Cat'iactsof  dedama- 
tion  thunder  here :  Cowpbk,  Task,  iv.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  104  (1808X 

ddcl&m&tor,  sb. 
declamation. 

1681  rhetoridens,  declamatoufs,  artifidall  spekers,  (named  in  Greeke  LogO' 
dtdalCi:  Elvot,  Gmtnuur,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xiiL  Vol.  I.  pi  110(1880); 

ddcl&r&tor,  ydpers.  sing,  imperat.  pass,  of  Lat  dicldrire, 
"='to  declare':  Scots  Law.  name  of  an  action  in  which  the 
plaintiff  prays  the  court  of  session  to  make  a  judicial  decla- 
ration in  respect  to  his  rights  or  status. 

dteUn&tor  sb. :  Lat. :  one  who  refuses.  The  techn.  decli- 
nator is  for  declinatory  or  declinature. 

bef.  16T0  the  Votes  of  the  Declinators  could  not  be  heard  for  the  noise : 
J.  Hackbt,  Aip.  WiUiamt,  Pt.  11.  65,  p.  6j  (1693)1 

decoit:  Anglo-Ind.    Seedacolt. 

*iAcolleM6,  part.  fern. :  Fr. :  with  the  neck  (and  shoulders) 
bare,  wearing  a  very  low  dress. 

1881  The  Queen  is  a  pmde,  and  will  not  let  the  ladies  come  JicotUUn  to  her 
parties;  Grevilu  Memnrt,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiii.  p.  106  (1875X  18U  Vou  are 

(■eantiful;  yon  are  very  much  ditaUtUe:  Thackeray,  Mtx.  Euayt,  Av.,  p.  417 
(i88sX  1M8  A  stout  countess  of  sixty,  lUcolUUe,  painted,  wrinkled  with 

rouge  up  to  her  drooping  eyelids:  —  yon,  Fair^  VoL  IL  ch.  xiii.  p.  133(1879). 
1865  diicoUetfe  to  a  disadvantage,  ruddled  with  rouge :  Ouida,  Strathmvn, 
VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  87. 

'    decora:  Lat    See  decomm. 

^decorator  (-i  -  -i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  decorator, 
noun  of  agent  to  decorare,'=''to  embellish',  'adorn':  one  who 
adorns,  one  who  embellishes,  a  person  whose  profession  or 
trade  it  is  to  decorate  buildings  and  rooms. 

ITBe  Johnson.    *18T7  the  first  decorators  in  the  world:  7'nwr,  Dec.  to.  (Su] 

decora,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  decorer:  to  decorate,  adorn,  em- 
bellish. 

1688  the!  thinke  their  beautie  is  greatly  decored :  Stubbbs,  Aiutt.  At., 
foL  3«  f. 

*d6cor^  fern,  d^eor^  part.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Fr. : 
decorated,  distinguished  by  the  decoration  of  some  Order 
of  chivalry  or  merit ;  one  who  wears  such  a  decoration. 

1866  most  other  European  Dips  and  Hoarii:  Ouida,  Stratlkmtn,  VoL  I. 
ch.  viB.  p.  ia8.  1883  Though  the  distinction  was  issued  for  the  first  time  less 
than  six  years  ag»,  and  is  confined  to  women,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-thiee  dtcarHt  are  on  the  roll  of  domestic  chivalry ;  Stemdard,  Jan.  3,  p.  5. 

S.  D. 


Macdnim  (Lat  pL  decSra),  sb.  (properly  neut.  adj.) :  Lat : 
good  taste,  propriety,  seemliness,  aue  formality,  appropriate 
display  of  g^randeur ;  in  art,  propriety  of  design,  good  taste.  ■ 

IBTS — 80  pneceptes  of  arte  and  stile  and  decorum;  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  St., 
p.  76  (1884).  _  1676  a  president  and  pattern  to  observe  Decorum^  and  cumly* 
nesse  m  expressing  affections:  J.  Turlbrus,  TraveiUr.  p.  39.  1683  ob. 

seruyng  an  outward.<fArtfnim:  Stubbes,  Anat.  Ab.^  foL  80  r«.  1686  his 

due  obseruing  of  decoriun  euery  where,  in  personaees,  in  season,  in  matter,  in 
nXeche:  W.  Webbe,  Disamne  0/ Eng.  Pott.,  in  Haslewood's  Bnt.  Poett  *• 
/'M»,  Vol.  II.  p.  ja  (1815I  1698  the  precepts  of  Arte  permit  vs  to  represent 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  a  Souldier,  or  anie  other  peison,  with  that  Decorum  which 
truely  belongeih  to  them:  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lnnatita,  Bk.  i.  p.  33.  1601 
It  had  bin  a  decorum  in  them,  to  have  shewd  themselves  thanfut  unto  such  kind 
office:  A.  C.,  Anew,  to  Let.  of  a  J^esuited  Gettt.,  p.  114.  1603  that  ^decorum 
might  be  kept  for  superioritie  on  earth:  W.  Watson,  Quadtibels  of  Relig.  A* 
State,  p.  53.  1608  ride  along  with  us  in  their  goodly  decorum  beards,  their 

broad  velvet  cassocks:  Middleton,  A  Trick,  iv,  4,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  333(1885). 
(ef.  1616  From  which  they  gather  Honey,  with  their  care  |  To  place  it  with 
decorum  in  the  Hive:  Beau.&  Fl.,  Eld.  Bro.,  L  a,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  406(1711)1 
1620  it  is  strange  how  much  they  allowed  for  a  Bishop,  in  regard  of  the  Decorum 
he  is  to  keep :  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  334  (1676): 
bef.  1680  And  for  his  Di^tatches^  and  the  content  he  gave  to  Suiters,  he  had  a 
decorum  seldome  since  put  m  practise;  (1653)  R.  Naunton,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  56 
(1870).  1666  the  Brammy  and  Bamnyan  are  tied  to  a  most  seveie  and  strict 
observance  in  the  decorum  of  their  Worship:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trao.,  p.  40 
(1677X  bef.  1670  Those  outward  Decorums  of  Magnificence  which  set  forth 
your  Exalution  this  Day;  J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  WillUuns,  Pt.  I.  laj,  p.  tia  (1693). 
1676  how  could  they  have  framed  the  Doctrine  and  History  of  Quist  in  suoi  a 
Decorum,  in  so  exact  a  Symmetry  of  Parts ;  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Afieal, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  i.  i  I,  p.  I.  1676  Telt  not  me. ..of  your  Decorums,  supercilious 

Forms,  and  slavish  Oremonies:  Wvckbrlbv,  Plam-Dealer,  L  p.  i  (ittsX 
1713  A  swaggering  crew  rode  on  horseback  before  him,  I  He  threw  out  his  cash, 
that  the  mob  might  adore  him,  J  So  Tag-rag  and  Bob-tail  made  up  the  decorum: 
W.  W.  VTilax^ Polit.  Bal.,  Vol.  11.  p.  137  (,8«o).  1716    Polydore  in  a 

Drawing  I  have  seen,  has  made  an  ill  Choice  with  respect  to  Deetrum:  Richard- 
son, Tkeor.  PaiHtiHg,^.  So.  1728  With  princes  kept  a  due  decorum,  |  But 
never  stood  in  awe  before  em:  Swipr,  IVks.,  p.  Soo/a  (1869).  bef.  1788 

examining  the  Nature  of  historical  Decorums,  which  consists  much  in  the  Mode 
of  Expression:  R.  North,  Bxa>n*n,p.  iv.  (1740).  1748  He  knows  to  keep  I 
Each  due  decorum :  J.  Thomson,  Castlt  tf  Inddtnce,  i.  Ixvi.  p.  315  (1834X 
1788  the  steady  decorum  of  Mrs.  Howard :  Hon.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  i. 
p.  cxxv.  (1857).  1828  he  intenuUly  devoted  the  btruders  to  Mahound  and 

Termagant,  and  outwardly  gave  orders  to  receive  them  with  all  decorum  and 
civility :  Scott,  Fair  Md.  ofPertk,  ch.  viil  p.  103  (1886X  bef.  1849  He 

disreputled  the  decora  of  mere  fashion  :  E.  A.  Poe,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  163  (1884). 
1864  She  went  through  her  long-deferred  first  communion  with  unexceptionable 
deconim:  G.  A.  Sala,  Qmile  Almt,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  156.  1886  She  hates 

the  dull  decorum  of  the  austere  fiunily :  A  tkenseum,  Aug.  33,  p.  335/3. 

d^conpture,  sb. :  Fr. :  cut-paper  work,  a  profile  cut  out  in 
paper  or  caitL  Such  a  profile  in  black  paper  was  called 
from  abt  1757  a  silhouette  {q.  v.). 

1761  the  dlamturt  she  sent  me  of  henelf :  HoR.  Walkilb,  Letters, 
Vol.  III.  p.  460(1857). 

d6coa8ti,/Ar/.:  Fr., 'unstitched':  desultory,  disconnected. 

1883  This  story  may  be  read  with  interest,  though  it  is  terribly  dicmtsu : 
Standard,  Sept.  aa,  p.  ill. 

decreator  {il-±=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  <fe-,='un-',  and 
creator  {g.  v.) :  an  un-maker,  an  annihilator. 

1678  One  Universal  Numen,  which  was  not  only  the  CrvaJ^r  of  all  the  other 
Gods,  but  also  in  certain  Alternate  Vicissitudes  of  time,  the  Decreat*r  of  them : 
Cudworth,  Jntell.  Sjst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  436. 

decrepit  {—.!.—),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  decrepite:  very  old, 
worn  out    Sometimes  wrongly  spelt  decrepid. 

1688  Elvot,  Cast.  Heltke,  Bk.  i.    [R.]       1640  contynuall  labour,  whereby 
their  bodves  shulde  become  decrepite  and  vnapt  to  the  warres :  —  Im.  Govern-  • 
eamce,  foL  38  V.  1646  yeat  at  the  last  this  croked  and  decrepite  age.. .was 

agayne  renewed  into  yowthe :  Tr  Polydore  Vergits  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  u  p.  333 
(ift^X  1688  her  deoepit,  sick  and  bedrid  father;  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  i,  139. 
1690  therein  sat  an  old  man,  halfe  blind,  |  And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  cone : 
Spens.,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  55.  1698  DecrejUtt,  very  olde,  at  the  piu  brinke,  de- 

crepite; Florio.  1630  He  lived  in  the  world  seventy  one  years,  which  was 

a  decrepit  age  if  you  consider  his  complexion :  Brent,  Tr.  Soav/s  nisi.  Counc. 
Trent,  p.  dv.  (1676).  1641   But  none  did  I  so  much  admire  as  an  Hospital 

for  thdr..,decrepit  soldiers :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  35  (1673).  1716  some- 
times the  Figure  appears  to  be  not  only  as  one  would  describe  the  Ancient  of 
Days,  but  feeble  and  decrepit;  Richardson,  Tktor.  Painting,  p.  54.  1S4B 
the  decrepid  formal  Don  coming  in  a  coach  and  six;  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain, 
Pt.  I.  p.  540. 

decrescendo,  adv.  and  sb. :  It :  Mus. :  a  direction  indi- 
cating that  the  volume  of  sound  is  to  be  gradually  decreased, 
sometimes  used  instead  of  dimiiraaiido  {q.  v.). 

ddcrdtmn,  pi.  ddcrdta^  sb. :  Lat :  decree,  ordinance. 

1602  No  example  of  the  Apostles  actions,  neither  yet  of  any  Infidels  con- 
uersion  can  free  them  from  the  decretum  of  the  order  obserued  in  all  elections : 
W.  Watson,  QuadliheU  of  Relig.  *•  State,  p.  163.  1817  the  decretum  of 

the  Irish  synod  was  promulgated  in  Dublin;  Part.  Deb.,  coL  939. 

dto'Ott^,  part. :  Fr. :  brushed  up. 

1748  Mv  boy  goes  next  spring  to  Turin  to  be  dicrvttf,  which  I  am  told  he 
wanu  a  good  deal:  Lord  Chbsterpibld,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xxxiv.  Misc.  Wks., 
Vol.  11.  p.  335  (1777X  1774  These  strictures...!  hope  will  have  a  good  effect 

upon  yoti,  and  make  the  style  of  your  next  a  liale  more  dicrottt:  W.  Mason,  in 
Hor.  Waipole's  Letters,  Voh  vi.  p.  79  (1857). 
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DECURIA 


decorlA,  Lat. ;  decnrie,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  decurie  (Cotgr.) :  sb. : 
a  company  or  college  of  ten,  esp.  of  the  Roman  judges. 

1609  Quintta  Petiliut  had  choaen  the  foresaid  Lucim  into  the  dccuiie  of  the 
Scribes  anil  Secretaries:  Holland,  Tr.  Livf,  Bk.  xL.  p.  1079. 

Dedalus,  Dedall,  Dedalian.    See  Dafldalos. 

dedans,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dedans, ~''\nXtnor\  'inner 
part':  the  part  of  a  tennis-court  in  which  spectators  are 
placed. 

1890  Let  any  young  man...KO  into  the  "dedans**  of  a  tennis  court  while  a 
good  match  is  going  on;  Atkenmumt  June  3S,  p.  794/3. 

dedicator  {±=.j.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  dedicator, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  dedicire,=^to  dedicate',  'to  devote', 
'to  consecrate',  'to  inscribe'  (of  a  composition):  one  who 
dedicates,  one  who  composes  a  dedication. 

1696  the  lint  of  these  causes  doth  shew  a  gieedie  minde  in  the  Dedicator: 
W.  Baruiv,  tfea  Bk.  <if  TaiUUirt,  sig.  A  3  f«.  1676  In  fine,  Madam,  lilce 
a  faithful  Dedicator,  I  hope  I  have  done  my  self  right:  Wvchkrlev,  PUun- 
Dtaitr,  Ep.  Ded.  (1681X  1680  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Dedicaton  of  late 

to  make  the  Praises  they  give  to  their  Patnms  so  extravagant,  tliat  theybccorae 
Abuses:  Shadwell,  Worn.  Captain,  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  3  zh*.  1739  With 
ready  quills  the  Dedicators  wait :  Pops,  bunciad^  iL  198. 

*dedimilB,  ist  pers.  pi.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  (j!w#,='to 
give':  name  of  a  writ  giving  a  person  authority  to  act  in  the 
place  of  a  judge,  from  the  first  words  dedimus  potestatem, 
='we  have  given  authority'. 

1489—90  Afore  Easter,  send  upp  your  pardons,  wrytes  (Xdedimus:  Pbimf- 
/im  Omrj/t.,  p.  93  (Camd.  Soc,  1839).  1716  dnming  ttntimms ^teM/atrm  to 
examine  evidences:  Amtr.  State  Pa/en,  Misc.,  Vol.  L  p.  6S3([l834).  1767 

two  gentlemen. ..were  expressly  excepted  by  the  Governor  in  the  dtdimut*. 
}.  Adams,  U^it.,  Vol.  iil  p.  490  (1851)1  1771  he  soon  found  means  to  obtain 
a  tMinnu  as  an  acting  justice  of  peace :  Smollbtt,  Hmm/Jk,  CI. ,  p.  63/9  (1863X 
1801  for  talcing  the  acknowledgment  of  a  fine  by  tUtUmut  50  cents;  Amgr. 
Slatt  Paftrt,  Misc,  Vol.  \.  p.  665  (183SX  1807   Eveiy...conun° 

tUdimutpctataUm  to  qualify  officers.. .to  De  done  tx  cfficU:  to.,  p.  676k 


..commission  of 


StaU  Paptn,  Misc,  Vol.  i.  p.  66$  (183. 
'tdimutfotatattm  to  qualify  officers.. .to 

deewan:  Arab.    See  divan. 

defUka,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  d^/alguer:  to  deduct,  cut  off; 
abate. 

1662  Defidke  a  decre,  or  statute.  Rtfigtrt  tUcrtta  vtlUget,  &v. :  Huloet. 
1698   Dtffakan,  to  defaulke,  to  abate,  to  bate,  to  deduce,  to  deduct:  Florid. 


1686—6  ne  sayeth  [that]  pArt  tberof  may  be  defalked  out  of  their  enterteyn- 

ment:  Z<yc«/rrCtfrfifj^.,  p.  i85(Camd.  Soc,  ir   ^         ■"*■"     ^--^-^ ''- 

defaulke,  deduct,  bate,  abate:  Cotgil 


1844).        1611  ntffaliHtr.    To 


defensor,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  difensor,  noun  of  s^ent  to 
difendere,—^\.o  defend',  perhaps  through  Anglo-Fr.  definsour: 
a  defender,  a  protector. 

1437  pe  name  of  Protectour  and  Defenaour:  RolU  o/Parlf.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  336. 
(T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1460  saynct  Gregorye  wrote  to  the  defensoure  of^Rome 
m  this  maner:  {liyS) Pn^ Djiaiogi,  &'(-,p.  164 (1871).  1680  defensor 

of  the  fayth:  Palsgr.,  tig.  A  ii  r«.         1668  a  DamoH  his  defensor:  J.  Gaule, 
Mag-^utro-moMcer,  p^  358.  -    - 

ddferendom,  gerund,  adj.  used  as  sb. :  Lat :  a  being 
referred  to  delil^ration  {ad  consilium).  Applied  to  agenda 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  further  consideration. 

1619  This  [case]  (what  DiuoHo  urould  haue  done  itf)  is  too  weightie,  it  must 
bee  considered  of  further,  and  with  a  D^*rtntU  [abl.J,  they  are  dismissed ! 
Purchas,  Microcotmiu,  ch.  Ixxviii.  p.  770. 

def fadar,  deffodar :  Anglo-Ind.    See  du&dar. 

difidt,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat  deficere,-=''\o  be 
wanting', 'to  fail':  a  deficiency;  in  Pittance,  an  excess  of 
expenditure  over  receipts,  the  opposite  to  surplus. 

1814  there  is  a  sad  deficit  in  the  moraU  of  that  article  upon  my  part ;  Bvron, 
in  Moore's  Li/t,  Vol.  ill.  p.  lai  (1833)1 

M^flli,  sb. :  Fr. :  long  narrow  pass ;  Mil.  filing  off,  march- 
past.    Anglicised  as  defile  in  17  c. 

1836  I  was  at  the  HStel  Bristol...in  the  Place  Vendtme,  where  the  King 
placed  himself  for  the  tUJlU  of  the  troops :  In  H.  Greville's  Diary,  p.  65. 

dfifisltor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  di/tntre, 
='to  define',  'to  determine*:  an  instrument  for  determining 
measurements  of  sculpture. 

1664  This  whole  Instrument  thus  describ'd  consisting  of  HoriMon,  Ruler, 
and  Plmmmet  we  shall  call  our  Definitar:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Freartt  ParaU. 
Arciit.,  6v.,  p.  153. 

defterdar,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.,  Pers.,  and  Hind,  daftarddr, 
='holder  of  account-books':  treasurer.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  dufterdar  means  the  head  native  revenue  officer 
on  a  collector's  establishment 

1699  voder  him  be  three  sublreasurers  called  Te/tadars:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Voyapt,  VoL  11.  L  p.  393.  1613  a  very  Csire  new  Cane  builded  by  Arrtratk... 
Ckiuabee,  sometimes  De/tentare,  that  is,  treasurer  of  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  of 
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Daituuau:   W.  Biddolph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Tremele  (/  F»Hr  Enelukmeri, 

S.  75.  1616   tendring  to  the  Teftadar  at  Treasurer  the  reuenue  of  that 

atuiaekry:  Geo.  Sandys,  Tme.,  p.  sji  (1633).  1636   the  De/ttrdar: 

Porchas,  Pilgrirru,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p  is86.  1683  the  boisterous  tempest  is 
somewhat  ceased  through  the  death  of  the  Te/Urdar:  CentiH.  0/  our  Wetkly 
Newet,  Mar.  38,  p.  5.  1684  The  Grand  Signtr't  Duties  are  leceiv'd  by  a 

Te/hmUr,  or  Treasurer-General:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavrruier't  Trm.,  VoL  I.  Bk.  it 
p.  59.  1717   Amongst  all  the  great  men  here,  I  only  know  the  tefttrdar 

{i.e.  treasurer):  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Lettert,  p.  148  (1837).  1798  The 

first  minister  of  finances  is  called  Defterdar:  J.  Morse,  Arrter.  Univ.  Geegr., 
VoL  IL  p.  463  i'lgS).  1836  The  Defturda  r,  having  caused  the  Na'zir  to  be 

brought  before  him,  asked  him... :  £L  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  1.  p.  134. 
1884  Ha!ri<  Hanoum,  wife  of  Mizhet  Eflendi,  ex.defker£r  of  the  villayet  of 
Broussa:  F.  Boyls,  Borderland,  p.  343. 

*iAg»gi,fetn.  ddgagte,  part. :  Fr. :  unembarrassed,  unre- 
strained, free,  careless. 

1696  Why  truly  the  World  most  do  me  the  justice  td  confess,  I  do  use  to 
appear  a  little  more  dtgagt:  Vanbruch,  Relapse,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  83  (1776). 
1713  fits  with  an  Air  dt<wether  galant  and  degagi;  Spectettor^  No.  377,  Jan.  17, 
P-  397/>  (Morley).  1732  one  stands.. .and  rother  is  running  which  as  it  re- 

quires a  Shape  more  degagi  does  not  spread  the  Hips  as  the  oilier:  Richari>- 
SON,  Statiut,  &•(.,  iti  Italy,  p.  135.  1764   with  an  Air  as  degagi,  as  if  she 

.was  going  to  meet  a  favourite  LovCr:  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl,  VoL  1.  p.  a6s. 
1764  the  young  ladies  have  a  certain  degt^e  air :  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fatkom, 
ch.  xxxix.  wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  319(1817).  U33  so  free  and  degagi'm  hismanner; 
Ediu.  Rev^  VoL  37,  p.  356.  IMS  that  d/gagi  air  peculiar  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus:  Thackeray,  Ir.  Sk.  Bk.,  p.  335  (1887).  1847  placed  |  With  a 

degagi,  devil-may<are,  kind  of  taste:  Barhah,  Irtgoldt.  Leg.,  p.  433  (1865). 
b^.  1849  a  graceful  and  dlgagt  manner:  E.  A.  Foe,  Wkt..  Vol.  \.^-ifi  (1884). 
1864  Drax...wore  a  white  tie;  a  strictly  medical  neckband,  a  consulting  neck- 
cloth, a  fiunihf  cravat— «yminetrkal  without  bebig  formal— digag<  without  being 
careless— tied  in  a  little  square  bow:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  AUme,  Vol.  L  ch.  v.  p.  81. 

d^gofit,  sb. :  Fr. :  dislike,  distaste,  disgust,  loathing. 

1818  the  dugout  of  an  atmosphere  of  Irish  snuff  and  marrow  pomatum; 
Lady  Morgan,  FL  Maeartky,  Vol  l  ch.  iL  pi  103  (1819X 

degradation  {s=.il—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  digradation:  a 
degrading,  a  being  degraded,  a  change  for  the  worse. 

1611  Degradation,  A  degradation  ;  a  degrading,  or  depriuing  of  oflice,  estate, 
benefice,  dignitie,  or  degree :  Cotgr.  1620  the  Degradation  of  the  lesser 

was  wholly  disused ;  Brent,  Tr.  Soaoe't  Hitt.  Coune.  Trent,  Bk.  iv.  p  317 
(1676),  1846  The  history  of  the  degradation  of  the  Alhambia  deserves  to  be 
recorded ;  Ford^  Hemihk.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  364.  —  T^ade  was  never  thought  here 
to  be  a  degradation ;  ib.,  p.  463. 

d^gringolade,^^.:  Fr.:  fall, tumble. 

1888  The  dfgringolade  of  Tokka  and  the  caustrophe  of  Obeid  are  all  but 
certain:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  36,  p.  648/1. 

dehors,  adv. :  Fr. :  outside,  out 

1836  this  gentleman  deems  it  necessary  to  travel  dekart  the  record :  Congress. 
Debates,  VoL  1.  p.  57a 

*Dei  gratia:  Late  Lat    SeeD. g. 

d^er&tor,  sb.:  guasi-ljiA.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
tiejerare,=^to  swear'.    See  quotation. 

1636  Deierator,  A  great  swearer:  Cockeram,  Pt  1.  (snd  Ed.). 

«d^enn^,  d^etiner,  j^. :  Fr.:  breakfast 

1689  went  roundly  to  his  breakfast;  by  that  time  he  had  ended  his  desiuiu, 
Lamedan  was  gotten  vp;  Greens,  Menaphon,  p.  35  (1880).  1809  every  body 
now  gives  ditSs,  sonpis,  and  dejurtis:  Maty,  Tr.  Rieshecks  True/.  Germ., 
Let.  xxxi.  Pinkerton,  VoL  VI.  p.  113.  1811  had  given  4/<;«w«/r  at  the  hour 
of  dinner:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  VoL  I.  p.  366  (end  Ed.)i  1830  we 


S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily, 

the  dej'euiu  at  Mrs.  Humerus ; 

1848  a  poor  carpenter  who  lias 


were  entertained  at  a  very  elegant  dtjeurU: 

VoL  II.  ch.  XV.  p.  ^64.  1887  two  days  after  the  dejeuru  at  Mrs.  Humerus 

Dickens^  Pickwick,  ch.  xviii  p.  179.  1848  a  poor  carpenter  who  has 

ruined  himself  by  fixing  up  ornaments  and  pavilions  for  my  lady's  dijeururt 
Thackeray,  Van.  Pair,  Vol.  il  ch.  iL  p.  13  (1879).  1863  you  got  yourself 

up  as  if  you  were  going  to  a  dijeuni:  —  Pkiltp,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  63  (1887). 
1866  In  the  breakfast-room  every  dtfjeflner  delicacy  was  waiting:  Ouioa. 
Stratkmere,  VoL  L  ch.  xiL  p  183.  1876  a  dijeitiur  service  of  splendia 

Wedgwood  ware :  J.  Grant,  On*  of  Six  Hurtdr.,  ch.  x.  p.  89.  1688 

Mrs.  Clarke.. .yestenlaygaveai&CfMavrtoafew  of  the  Commissionen:  Standard, 
Aug.  31,  p.  3/4. 

«d4]eimer  i,  la  fonrcbette,/^r.:  Fr. :  a  meat  breakfast, 
a  morning  or  mid-day  banquet 

1818  this  exceeding  long  letter  |  You  owe  to  a  d/jeitner  it  la  /ourckette: 
T.  Moors,  Fud>e  Family,  p.  8.  1833  The  numerous  company...had  sat 

down  to  a  dtjtSni  a  la /ourckette,  for  we  could  hear  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks ;  L.  Simond,  SmtMerland,  VoL  i.  p.  361.  1840  Their  breakCut,  in 

fact,  and  the  best  they  could  get,  |  Was  a  sort  of  d/jeHner  A  la /ourckette : 
Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  98  (i86sX  1841  When  on  the  pomt  of  sitting 

down  to  our  d/jethur  A  la  /ourckette. ..TvpeaAtA  knockings  at  the  porte-cockere 
induced  us  to  look  from  the  window :  Lady  Blessington,  Idler  in  Franeo, 
VoL  II.  p.  164.  1848  she  was  finishing  her  interrupted  dljeuner  A  la/ourcketttt 
Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxx.  p  339  (i679>  1888  He  comes 

down  in  time  for  his  little  Mje4ner  A  la /ourckette:  M.  E.  Bradiwn,  Golden 
Ca{f,  VoL  I.  ch.  jt.  p.  304. 

dekoyt:  Anglo-Ind.    Seedacoit. 

del-  abbrev.  for  Lat  dlllneOvit,  yd  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind. 
act.  oi  dellne/lre,=^ to  sketch  out':  'has  drawn',  'has  en- 
graved', often  put  with  the  draughtsman's  name  on  draw- 
ings and  engravings. 
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DEL  CREDERE 

del  credere,  phr.:  It.:  name  of  a  guarantee  given  by 
factors  and  commercial  agents  under  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  solvency  of  the  purchasers  of  their  em- 
ployers' goods. 

iiiSi£eit^part.:  Fr.:  disordered,  ruined,  shattered. 

1808  yet  if  her  aSain  are  <UIabr&...ahe  will  indicate  the  want  of...a  sound 
judgment:  H.  Moas,  CmUht  in  uank  of  a  W\fi,  VoL  II.  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  174. 

Delai  Lama.    See  Dalai  Lama. 

delaine  (-■^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. </«/<>»>«, <°:'woollen':  name 
of  certain  fabrics  for  women's  dress,  of  wool  or  wool  and 
cotton. 

d^lassement,  sb.  -.  Fr. :  relaxation,  repose,  recreation. 

1806  In  the  ipom  of  an  inn  to  which  you  are  confined  by  the  rain,  or  by 
sudden  indisposition,  the  whole  day,  finding  yoonelf  reduced  to  the  foUowing 
dtlmstemtnt dt e0€ur\^ oi\xaA'y.  Bckbsford,  Miseries^  Vol.  i.  p.  99.  18M 
Clive...who  had  taken  a  trip  to  Paris  with  his  father,  as  a  dttatttmtnt  after  the 
fatigues  incident  on  this  great  work  \  Thackeray,  NtwcomeSt  Vol.  1.  ch.  inciL 
p.  338  (1879).       1860  WTH.  Russell,  Oiary  in  InJia,  Vol.  i.  p.  56. 

delator  (^^-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  dilator:  informer, 
accuser. 

1618  what  were  these  Harfyet,  but  flatterers,  delators,  and  the  inexplicably 
couetous:  Geo.  Sandys,  Tnzp.,  p.  9(i63aX  1688  Hts  accuser  or  aetattr: 

Howell,  Lrtt.,  v.  xliv.  pw  47  (i64j)l  1683  What  are  these  but  as  Plutarch 

calb  inouisitive  delatours  wrwr  ytfi«f ,  or  in  the  Apostles  phrase,  men  of  itching 
eartt:  sf.CniyxtLW^Lirhl^Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  18.  1668  the  empty  and 

malkious  cants  of  these  delators:  Evelyn,  Corresp..  Vol.  ifL  p.  204  (1873). 
bef.  1670  these  pernicious  Delators :  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  Williams,  Pt.  I.  aos, 
p.  196  (t693X  1686  This  indeed  did  all  our  Bishops,  to  the  disabusittg  and 

of  all  their  delators :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  il  p.  361  (1873).  bef. 


1788   a  Trade  of  Swearing  was  instituted,  such  as  never  was  heard  of  since  the 
Roman  Delatores:  R.  Nokth,  Examtn,  \.  iii.  130,  p^  ao6(i74oX 

delaway:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dalaway. 

dtti,  indpers.  sing,  imperat  of  Lat.  dlUre^'a^Xia  destroy' : 
a  marginal  direction  to  tne  printer  to  omit  some  letter  or 
letters  marked  in  the  text  of  a  proof  which  is  under  revision. 
Hence,  delendum,  pi.  <fe/^«d5a,  =  ' something  to  be  omitted'. 

1887  Enghuid  takes  down  the  Map  of  the  World. ..and  makes  a  correction 
thus:  DELHI.    Dele:  Macaulay,  in  Trevelyao's  Li/e,  VoL  n.  p.  44s  (1S78X 

[Perhaps  dtU  is  short  for  deleatnr  {jj.  f .).] 

dSle&tnr,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  (for  imperat^  pass.  fr. 
Lat.  diUre,='X.o  destroy':  Met  it  be  destroyed',  a  marginal 
direction  to  the  printer  to  omit  some  letter  or  letters  marked 
in  the  text  of  a  proof  which  is  under  revisipn. 

1608  wc  pervert  (he  aayth)  the  ancient  Fathers  with  the  censure  of  Jeleatur 
when  any  sentence  lyketh  us  not:  R.  Parsons,  Wam-Wiml,A^.,  Pt.  u.  ch.  ix. 
I69S  Every  iniquity  shall  have  a  Deleatur,  and  all  DetidertUa 


i'd:  N.  CuLVERWEL,  Lifht  »/Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  33.      1686  Delea- 


fol.  70 1*. 

shall  be  suppli'd:  N.  C'ulverwel, /,</«(  tJHat.,  treat.,  p.  3. 

tur,  therefore,  wherever  you  meet  it :  Evelyn,  Ctrrttf.,  Vol.  in.  p.  363  (iSjoX 

^Dilenda  est  Oarthigo,  phr.:  Lat.:  'Carthage  must  be 
destroyed';  a  sentence  continually  in  the  mouth  of  the  elder 
Cato  (see  Oato),  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb  meaning 
that  anything  which  is  highly  dangerous  should  be  utterly 
destroyed. 

be£  1738  ^of  Holland):  R.  North,  Examen,  l  ii.  6,  p.  j3  (1740X  1776 

because  there  is  no  principle  of  law.,  .by  which  she  can  effect  it,  therefore  she  will 
rasan...lo  the  inaxun,  deUnda  etl  Cartiate:  J.  Adams,  Wit.,  VoL  iv.  p.  107 
(1851X  1606  Deltnda  est  Carthofo  was  tattooed  beneath  his  shiit-sleeve: 

TuACKESAV,  Newamee,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  390  (1870X  1888  The  existing 
nokcrics  must  come  down  as  soon  as  possible.  DtUnda  at  Carthafe:  Sat. 
Rev.,  VoL  56,  p.  617/1. 

*deli;  delft,  delith,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  Delft,  a  town  in 
Holland,  once  famous  for  its  earthenware,  though  the  kind 
is  now  quite  coarse  compared  with  more  modem  varieties : 
coarse  crockery,  crockery.    Also,  attrib.  as  in  delft-ware. 

beC  17S5  Thus  barter  honour  for  a  piece  of  delf  1 1  N&  not  for  China's  wide 
domain  itself:  Smart.    [J.]  1810  a  ciacked  delf  plate:  Scott,  Guy 

Mannering,  ch.  xliv.  p.  388  (iSsaX  1888  this  upper  compartment  was  paved 

with  fictile  tiles  like  delft  ware:  J.  Dallaway,  Ditc.  Archit.  Enr.,  A'c,  p.  347, 
1838  sundry  oacks  made  erratic  wanderings  over  the  yellow  surface  of  the  delf: 
Lord  Lvtton,  Paul  Clifford,  p.  35a  (1848X 

deUd,  delll,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  horseman,  one  of  a  picked  body 
of  horse. 

1813  When  his  Ddhis  come  dashing  in  Mood  o'er  the  banks,  I  How  few  shall 
escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks  I  Byron,  Ckilde  Harold,  IL  btxii  (loX  1819 
and  purposbg  within  the  hour  to  review  my  noble  dellis,  I  had  oidend  my  hone 
round  to  a  parttcniar  spot:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  IIL  en.  v.  p.  146  (iSaoX 

DiUa:  Gk.  Mythol.:  name  of  Diana  (Artemis),  taken 
from  her  birthplace,  the  island  of  Delos.    See  Diana. 

1667  but  Delia' t  self  |  In  gate  surpass'd,  and  Goddess-like  deport :  Milton, 
P.  L.,  IX.  388  {1705X 
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delicatesse, .r^. :  Fr.:  delicacy, nicety. 

1706  All  which  required  abundance  of  Fieuue  and  Delicateue  to  manage 
with  Advantage :  Swirr,  Tale  )>fa  Tub,  p.  63  (and  Ed.X 

diUdae,  j^./>/. :  Lat.:  delight,  pleasure ;  darling,  favorite. 

1808  At  last  to  crown  the  deliciae  of  an  Arctic  walk,  we  come  to  a  long 
meadow  of  recent  ioe :  E.  K.  Kane,  ut  GrimuU  Exfed.,  ch.  xxviiL  p.  aao. 
1673  He  [Christ]  indeed  is  the  delitiae  humani  return  ['of  the  human  laoe'J : 
T.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  368/1  (z8«8X  1888  There,  all  men 


anesnbaxzar...a  nt  man  for  a  pnnce  who  should  beZ/z/icur^rMrl  of  the  world  ]: 
J.  TRArr,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  il  p.  6/3  (1868X  1848  they  are  the  delicier 

fofuls  Cm  the  people']  and  always  in  their  hands:  Ford,  HanJUs.  Sfain,  Pt.  i. 
p.  i»9. 

^Delilali,  name  of  the  woman  who  betrayed  Samson  to 
the  Philistines.  See  fudges,  xvi.  Representative  of  any 
temptress,  or  of  subtle  temptation. 

1067  you  who  esteem...  to  be  the  dearlings  of  the  pleasure  of  Egypt,  and  be 
set  upon  ine  knees  of  the  Delilah  of  this  world :  King,  yonaM,  Njchol's  Ed., 
PL  398/1  (1W4X  1616  there  are  many  Delilahs  in  these  days :  T.  Auahs, 

Wit.,  VoL  I.  p.  160  (1867X  1686—6  they  would. ..live  all  their  lives  in  De- 

lilah's lap,  ana  then  go  to  Abraham's  bosom  when  ihey  die :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old 
Test.,  Vol.  I.  p.  377/1  (1867X  1607  When  a  man  finds  his  beloved  sins,  his 

Delilahs,. ..fall  before  his  closet  duties.. .then  a-ssuredly  he  bath  had  fellowship 
with  God  in  ihem:  Brooks,  Wit..  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  11.  p.  373  (i8«6X  1679 
Tiansform'd  all  Wives  to  Dalilaks*  S.  Butler,  Hudihrai,  Ft.  III.  Cant.  iL 
p.  14s.  1679  alas  Dalilak  hath  shaven  his  lodes,  betrayed  bis  strength : 

Goodman,  Penitent  Pard.,  p.  117.  1691  These  Datilaht  hu  Bosom  Secreu 
knew,  I  And  had  the  Cunning  to  improve  'em  too:  Satyr  agtt.  French,  p.  37. 
1793  I  have  no  foreign  Delilahs,  no  secret  amouis,  no  pleasures  tluit  shun  the 
light :  H.  Brooke,  Fool  o/Qual.,  VoL  11.  p.  361. 

delineator  {=.±=.J.  _),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat.  dilineare,'='io  sketch  out':  one  who  or  that  which 
sketches  out,  draws,  delineates. 

1777  It  is  called  the  delimtatrr:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttltrt,  VoL  yl  p.  484 
(1857)- 

doling,  sb. :  a  kind  of  litter  used  in  Pegu  in  the  i6,  17  cc, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  hammock  slung  on  a  pole. 

1088  caricd  in  a  ckset  which  they  call  Delinge,  in  the  which  a  man  shall  bee 
verie  well  accommodated,  with  Cushions  vnder  hu  bead,  and  couered  for  the 
defence  of  the  Sonne  and  raine :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Fredirici't  Voy.,  foL  33  f. 
1098—1600  Delingeges,  which  are  a  kiode  of  Coaches  made  of  cords  and  doth 
quilted :  R.  HAKLtnrr,  in  Purehas'  PUgrims,  Vd.  II.  Blc  x.  p.  1737  (ifiasX  . 

dSliqniiun,  Lat.,  'an  eclipse' ;  Late  Lat.,  'a  melting  down', 
'a  swoon' :  sb. 

I.    a  melting  down  or  dissolving. 

1061  Deliftiium,it  the  dissolving  of  a  hard  body  into  a  Iknier,  aa  salt: 
John  French,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  i.  p.  10  (1651X  1686  Death  ts  a  preparing 
DtUguium,  or  melting  us  down  into  a  Menstruum,  fit  for  the  Chymittry  of  the 
RetnrrtcHon  to  work  on :  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  407. 

3.    a  swoon,  a  failure  of  vitality. 

1897  his  soul  forsook  him,  as  it  were,  and  there  was  detiauinm  asu'nut  ('of 
thesoull:  King,  VmoA.  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  t8<Vs(i8«4X  1689  Shewasina 

spiritual  swoon  ana  deliquium  upon  his  withdrawing:  Sibbes,  (fii.,  Nichd's  Ed., 
VoL  II.  p.  Ill  (1863X  1679  the  ^ef  for  the  loss  of  him  was  so  renewed  that 

the  good  man  sinks  into  a  Deligutum:  Goodman,  Penitent  Pard.,  p.  a43. 
1686  if  she  did  but  eat  a  piece  of  bread  cut  with  a  knife,  which  a  Utile  before 
had  cut  cheese,  it  would  cause  a  deliquinm  :  I.  Mather,  Remari.  Prwid.,  in 
Lib.  o/OU  A  uthon,  p.  is  (1856X  1698  not  stark  dead  but  under  a  kind  of 

spiritual  apoplexy  or  DeUfuiMms  South,  Sermons,  p.  634. 

3.    an  eclipse. 

bef.  1688  The  law  in  this  Case  suffers  a  DeliiMimm,.\iux,  she  is  not  dead : 
J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  106  (iiS7).  _  1671  I  have  soffer'd  a  Dellfuiitm,  vis. 
an  Eclipse;  Shaowell,  Humarittt,  ilL  p.  33. 

*d61iriam  (Lat.  pL  dillria),  sb. :  Lat :  madness,  temporary 
mental  derangement  such  as  occurs  in  acute  mania  and  in 
very  many  cases  of  high  fever;  hence,  mett^h.  extreme  ex- 
citement, Mrild  enthusiasm. 

1868  Delyrinm  or  alienation  of  the  mynde  is  a  motion  deprauate  of  the  prin> 
dpall  facultie :  T.  Gale,  Enchirid.,  foL  40  t>*.  1609   Phrenetis  is  only 

delirium:  B.  Jonson,  SiL  Wom.,  iy.  4,  Wks.,  p.  573_(>6i6X  1631  Folly, 

melancholy,  madness,  are  but  one  disease:  delirium  is  a  common  name  to  all : 
R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  as  (iSstX  1643   And  there  is 

no  delirium,  if  we  do  but  speculate  the  folly  and  iniuspatable  dotage  of  avarice 
to  that  subterraneous  Idol,  and  God  of  the  earth:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med,, 
Pt.  n.  I  xiiL  Wks. ,  Vol.  11.  p.  448  (1853!  1606  Hee  would  fall  into  a  Dilirium, 
or  Raving,  and  the  next  day  dye  so:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  67.  bef 

1670  What?  Though  the  Italians  are  so  Witty  for  their  own  lart,  do  they 
suppose  all  people  boide  are  fallen  into  a  strong  Delirium^  J.  Hacket,  A^. 
Williams,  Pt.  L  141,  p.  130  (1693X  1678  we  see  the  vapour  of  Qnidtsilver 

doth  principally  affect  the  bnun  and  nervose  parts,  begetting  palsies  and  dr- 
Hriums  in  Painters,  Gilders,  Mineis:  }.  Ray,  youm.  Lam  Countr.,  p.  144. 
1710  the  wild  deliriums  and  extravanncies  of  fancy:  Addison,  Toiler,  Apr.  4, 
Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  i3o(iBs4).  1731  But  in  the  End  it  strips  'em  of  their  Soises, 
and  throws  'em  into  the  wildest  Deliria:  Medley,  Tr.  Kolbetis  Cape  Good 
Hope,  VoL  L  p.  313.  1769  Vou  will  find  that  learned  seminary  perfectly 

recovered  from  the  delirium  of  an  installation:  Junius,  Letters,  No.  xv.  p.  68 
(l6a7X  1786  But  the  too  powerful  effects  of  this  agreeable  delirium  might  be 
avoided  by  descending  into  an  immense  garden :  Tr.  Beck/onfs  Vaihei,  p.  19 
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DELIRIUM  TREMENS 


DEMOCRITUS 


(iSS^).  inT  I  am  (till  in  love,  and...under  the  influence  of  that  panunount 

oelinum :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Lift,  VoL  in.  p.  369  (i83>)>  1839  Up  and 

down  iliooUng,  like  the  biain'i  fierce  dance  |  In  a  delirium:  Bailsv,  Fatut, 
p.  381  (1866X  1858  The  delirium  that  ordinarily  attends  such  cases:  Geo. 

£uoT,  JttHtft  RettHtanci,  ch.  xxiii.  ik  304.        Uw  be  has  gone  in  a  moment 
of  delirium:  C.  Rkadk,  HantCtuk,  Vol  11.  p.  330. 

*ddllrlam  tremens,  often  shortened  to  d.  t,,  phr. :  Late 
Lat. :  a  morbid  state  of  brain  and  nerves — generally  charac- 
terised by  tremor,  depression  and  terror,  optical  illusions, 
and  mental  delusions — produced  by  excessive  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  drink. 

1848  actually  carried  Poslcy  through  the  delirium  tremens,  and  broke  him  of 
the  habit  of  drinking;  Thackbrav,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  viii.  p.  8a  (1879X 
18M  a  poor  shopkeeper... takes  to  the  public-house...  to  the  gin-bottle— to  ^/trrvm 

410(1879)1  1880 

.an  unscientific  term  for 
333.         1886  Mania 


tnmeni — to  peidirion;  —  Nnocomtx,  Vol.  I.  ch,  xxxvL  p.  410  (1879X 

In  saying  that  he  had  been  suSering  from  the  'jumps   (1 ■■'' 

tUUrtum  tmtuns):  J.  Pwti^Cffti/Stutit.  Agm/^ch,  u.  p. 

from  drinking  is  confused  with  delirium  tremens:  Athenaum,  Aug.  aa,  p.  343/3. 

della  Crusca:  It.,  'of  the  bran'.  See  Accademia  delta 
Cruse  a.  The  name  Delia  Crusca,  Della  Cruscan,  was 
applied  to  a  set  of  sentimental  versifiers  who  were  demolished 
by  Gifford's  Baviad,  1794,  and  Maviad,  1796. 

1833  and  the  councils  of  the  Della  Crusca  rarely  admitted  genius  that  came 
not  duly  labelled  with  the  f€tit  collet:  Ladv  Morgan,  Salvator  Rata,  ch.  iL 
P-  «4  ('855)1 

della  guer:  Fr.    See  delagneira. 

'della  Bobbia,  name  of  a  sculptor  of  Florence,  applied  to 
terra-cotta  ware  invented  by  him  in  14  c,  glazed  and  orna- 
mented in  relied 

178T  Fine  pictures  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  Convent  of  Capuchins ;  you 
must  content  yourself*  with  some  curious  specimens  in  Terra  della  Robbia ; 
P.  Beckpord,  Ltll.fr.  Ital.,  VoL  i.  p.  307  (1805).  *18T8  a  mural  tablet  in 

Della  Robbia  ware:  Ll»y<rt  WHy.,  May  19,  p.  s/4.    [St.] 

delli:  Turk.    See  delltL 

Delphian,  Delphic,  belonging  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  in 
Greece,  in  the  style  of  the  responses  of  the  said  oracle; 
hence,  obscure,  equivocal. 

1888  The  typical  Oxford  lectures  on  poetry  are  a  revelation,  a  Delphic  utter- 
ance not  to  be  criticized :  Atlun^um,  Mar.  a,  p.  374/1, 

*Delpliin(e),  title  of  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Classics  pre- 
pared in  usum  Delphini,  'for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV. 

*d0lta,  sb. :  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
A,  A;  hence,  a  triangular  island  or  collection  of  islands  formed 
by  alluvial  deposit  between  the  mouths  of  a  river,  originally 
applied  to  the  space  between  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

1608  In  the  furthest  part  of  the  gouUe  of  Arable,  b  a  porte  cauled  Daneo, 
from  whense  tb^  detennyned  to  brynge  a  nauigable  trencn  vnto  the  ryuer  of 
Nilus,  where  as  is  the  fyrst  Delta :  K.  Edbk,  DtattUt,  Sect.  iv.  p.  a84  (1885X 
1612  As  also  Dtlta,m^  He  by  Nilus,  not  fam  from  Altxattdria  is  so  callM, 
because  it  rq  .    .     -  ...  „ 

der's  Travtl 
of  the  land  ;  _ 

letter:  Gbo.  SANinrs,  Trmr.,  p.  94  (1633X  1660  these  Characters  (referring 

to  Cuneiform  inscriptions].. .bear  the  resemblance  of  pyramids  inverted  or  with 
bases  upwards.  Triangles  or  Delta's:  Six  Th.  HbrhbrT,  Trm).,  p.  141  (1677X 

deluce.    See  fleur  de  lis. 

dAnarche,  sb. :  Fr. :  walk,  step,  proceeding. 

1T81  My  first  dtmarckt,  you  see,  is  on  the  Prince's  birthday:  J.  Adams, 
Witt.,  VoL  VII.  p.  37a  (iS^sX  1866.  She  bad  bin  on  her  bed.  half  blinded 

with  nervous  headache,  tnred  out,  rast  caring  whether  her  dhtuftkt  had  been  a 
wise  or  a  foolish  one :  L.  Malbt,  CoL  Bndtnjft  W^ft,  Bk.  in,  ch.  viii  p.  139, 

d^n4  sb. :  Fr. :  strife,  contention. 

1661  Duringthis  demtiU...%  bold  and  dexterous  fellow...cut  the  bam'Strings 
of  two  of  them:  Evblvn,  Dimry,  VoL  1.  p.  ^31  (1873X  1811  On  hearing  the 
story  of  this  dtmtU,  Gertrude  had  expected  Lord  Luxroore's  lener  to  have  been 
of  a  very  difierent  tendency:  L,  M.  Hawkins,  Countta,  Vol.  i.  p.  394  (ind  £d.^ 
1819  The  Lord  Keeper.. .ventured,  at  the  risk  of  a  dimtU  with  a  cook,  of  a  spirit 
lofW  enough  to  scorn  the  admonitions  of  Lady  Ashton  herself,  to  peep  into  the 
kitchen:  Scott,  Bridt  af  Lammtrmcor,  ch.  xxii.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  1038/1  (1867). 
1834  There  is  a  fresh  dlmlli  with  Russia:  Grtvillt  Mtmtin,  VoL  in.  ch.  xxiii. 
p.69(i874X 

'dementi,  sb. :  Fr. :  lie,  contradiction. 

1697  The  very  Looking-Glass  gives  her  the  DtnuHti:  Vanbrugh,  Pnv. 
Wift,  L  Wks.,  Vol  i.  p.  za6  (1776).  ITTl    I  will  run  no  risk  of  having  a 

JUmenH:  Hon,  Waltolk.  Lttttrt.Vol.  v.  p.  396(1857).  1883  The  public 

is  informed,  with  that  elaborate  affectation  of  candour  which  distinguishes  the 
official  dimtnti,  that  only  general  principles  have  been  discussed :  Timtt,  Dec 

'ddmentia,  sb. :  Lat. :  lack  of  reason,  insanity,  idiotcy. 

1873  his  hospitality  was  brought  to  a  close  by  dementia  ;.£dw.  Braddon, 
Li/f  in/tulia,  ch.iv.  p.  loa.  1887  Of  the  mystery  of  dementia. ..Mr.  Browning 
had  already  said. ..the  subtlest... things  that  can  possibly  be  said:  Atkrtueum, 
Feb,  19,  p  348/3. 


•deml,  demy,  prefix,  adj.,  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  demi :  halt 
For  sb.  see  demy. 

1606  a  demy  manche  cut  of  by  the  elbowe :  Paxiam  Ltttert,  VoL  in.  No.  953, 
p.  404  (1874).  1602  two  secular  Priests,  who  must  be  also  demy  Icsuites; 
W,  Watson,  QuatUiUtt  afRtlif.  &•  Statt,  p.  9<.  16S6  Dtmy,  Halfe,  •]» 
little :  CocKBRAH,  Pt.  t.  (and  Ed.).  1668  a  Cannoo.pedro,  two  whole 
Culverins,  two  Demi-Culverins;  Sir  Th,  Hbkbsrt,  Trav.,  p,  105(1677)1 

demicastor,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  d«mi,  and  castor  (f^.  v.). 

1607  had  I  known  him  I  would  with  all  my  heart  have  given  him  a  Otni. 
caster:  I.  D.,  Tr.  Lt/t.  afVaiturt,  No.  137,  VoL  1.  p.  310.  bef.  1606  Pny 
for  the  Mitred  Authors,  and  defie  I  Those  Demicastors  of  Divinity :  J.  Clbtbland, 
Wil«.,ii.p.33(i687X 

demie  Inmitoe,  phr. :  Fr. :  half  light 

I860  the  words  which  men  bad  whiqieied  to  her  in  the  perfumed  doait- 
lomiire  of  her  violet-hung  boudoir :  Ouida,  Stratkman,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viL  p  11;, 

demie  toilette,  phr. :  Fr. :  half  dress. 

1804  this  tall  slender  form  is  concealed  in  a  simple  white  musUn  robe,  (of  the 
sort  which,  I  believe,  is  called  Jemie-tailtlti,):  Thackbrav,  Netecamtx,  VoL  i. 
ch.  xxiv.  pi  371  (1879X 

demijohn  (_±:.i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dame-Jeanne,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Sp.  damajuana,  or  Egypt,  demijin,  fr.  Arab, 
damijAna:  a  large  glass  bottle  holding  from  five  to  eight 
gallons,  named  fr.  Damagh&n,  a  town  in  Khorassan. 

1811  we  imprudently  put  our  wine  into  great  flasks,  called,  in  the  East 
Damasianes.  and  large  enough  each  of  them  to  contain  twenty  ordinary  bottles: 
Nitbuhr't  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  1.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  a.  1840  a  wicker-bound 
bottle,  "<£iMa/viwii>"-.,it  is  called  Dam^in  in  Egypt,  and  hence  our  "Demijohn'': 
Fobs,  HtuiJbk.  Sfain,  Pt.  i.  p.  61. 

tdemi-monde,  sb. :  Fr.,  'half-world' :  persons  who  are  not 
in  the  bean  monde  (^.  v.),  esp.  the  class  of  disreputable 
women  upon  the  outskirts  of  society. 

1864  "Is  she  demi-monde 7"  Thus,  one  Insolent  "Nobody  knows': 
G.  A.  Sala.  Q*iU  Alant,  VoL  i.  ch.  L  p.  la  .  1887  The  said  Etbel...at  fir« 
strikes  the  ruder  as  being  somewhat  seriously  infected  with  the  manners  aod 
customs  of  the  demi-motuu:  AtMttutum,  Feb.  36,  p.  385/1, 

demi-iilievo,  sb. :  fr.  demi  and  rilievo  (g'g.  v.) :  half  relief, 
messo  rUievo  (g.  v.). 

*demi-Bai8on,  sb.:  Fr.,  'half-season':  a  fabric  for  wear 
between  winter  and  summer ;  also,  a/Mb. 

1769  I. ..wish  to  know... if  it  b  Co  be  a  Jemi  taisanor  a  winter  vdmt:  In 
J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sthuyn  &•  Camtem^amritt,  VoL  11.  p.  j8o  (1883X  1611 

wearing  velvet  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  demi.sa*taMt :  Edin.  Rtv., 
Vol.  17,  p.  39a,       1888  the  dtmi-taitaH  costume :  Daily  Ttlagrt^h,  Jan.  i>,  p.  3, 

demi-BOlde,  J^, :  Fr.:  half-pay. 

1823  the  marriage  of  my  aunt  Dorothy  to  a  dtmti-uUt  captain  of  horse : 
Scott,  Qutnt.  Dnr.,  Pref,,  p.  i6(t886X 

ddminrgus,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iinumpym. 

1.  the  chief  magistrate  in  some  Greek  states. 

1600  the  magistrates  of  the  whole  nation  (whom  they  call  Demiur^  and  ten 
in  number):  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxxil.  p.  B33.  —  he  was  a  Deminrgns:  H, 

2,  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  in  Plato's  ontological 
system ;  hence,  a  name  of  God  in  Neo-Platonic  philosophy. 

1678  Either  the  One,  or  the  Good,  or  Mind,  or  the  very  £«u,  or  the  Father, 
ot the DtmtKTftu^r  the  Lord:  Cddworth,  Ixltli.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  455. 
—  he  was  at  lean  The  Ordtrtr  and  Ditfater  of  all,  and  that  therefore  he  might 
npon  that  account  well  be  called,  the  tr^umfybt,  Thi  Maktr  ar  Framtr  af  tkt 
WarU:  it.,  p.  199. 

ddmocrate,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  democrat ;  esp.  a  member  of  the 
French  national  party  during  the  revolution  of  179a 

bef  1794  the  sober  dictates  of  wisdom  and  experience  are  silenced  by  the 
damour  of  the  trimnphant  <Umacrattt:  Gibbon,  Lfft  &•  Lttt.,  p,  i  lo  (1869X 

dfimocratia,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  hrumitparia ;  democratie,  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  democratie:  sb.:  government  by  the  people.  The 
modem  democracy  (1640  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  ii.  128,  p.  47) 
is  probably  formed  by  analogy  with  aristocrat  (fr.  the  Old 
Fr.  form  aristocracie). 

1679  the  Athenians.. .recouered  the  Demociatiaagaine,  (to  wit,  their  popular 
gouemment):  North,  Tr.  Plulanh,  p.  889  {i6t3X  1686  changed  the 
government  of  a  Monarchie  into  a  Democratie  or  popular  estate:  T.  B.,  Tr. 
£<s  Pritaaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  339  (1S89X  1090  he  penwaded  the  coontrey  to 
line  vnder  the  law  ot  tafular  sute  called  Demtacratta:  L.  Llovd,  Camint  af 
Timt,  p.  349.  1094  DemucraHa  which  is  popular  government  by  the  people 
itselfe :  R.  Parsons  (>),  Ca»f.  ait.  Suttttt.,  Pt.  I.  ch.  L  p.  9.  1608  some  one 
there  was  who  peiswaded  him  to  erect  the  popular  government  called  Oemocranr : 
Holland,  Tr,  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  43^  1611  DtmacraiU,  A  Democratie;  popnbr 
gouemment,  rule,  or  authoritie:  Cotgr. 

Democritns,  name  of  a  philosopher  of  Abdera  and  Thrace, 
who  invented  the  atomic  theory,  but  is  best  known  as  the 
'laughing  philosopher',  being  reputed  to  have  laughed  at  all 
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DEMOGORGON 

human  follies  and  miseries.    He  is  said  to  have  died  aged 
108,  RC  361- 

IIU  Dn-critut  nc'r  laugh'd  to  load  |  To  Me  Baudt  carted  through  the 
cmA :  S.  BuTLBK,  HmJUnu,  PL  11.  Cant.  i.  p.  7. 

dsmogorgon,  name  (apparently  corrupted  fr.  demlnigna, 
^.  v.)  of  a  mysterious  and  terrible  Power,  a  perverted  per- 
sonification of  some  Neo-Platonic  or  Gnostic  idea  of  creative 
force.  For  the  last  part  of  the  nagie  see  Qorgon.  According 
to  Bursian  the  form  is  due  to  Boccaccio. 

IBM  that  (leat  house  of  Gods  czlestiall,  |  Which  wast  begot  in  Demogorgoos 
ball,  I  And  sawst  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade ;  SpENS.,  /*.  Q,.  I.  v,  33. 
ItOO  there  should  be  certalne  great  open  places  whereby  the  waters  should  thus 
contmuany  passe  from  the  East  vnto  the  West:  which  waters  1  suppose  to  be 
drioen  about  die  globe  of  the  earth  by  the  vncessant  mouing  and  impulsion  of  the 
besueos,  and  not  to  be  swallowed  vp  and  cast  vp  againe  by  the  breathing  of 
Dtnugvrgen,  as  some  haue  imasnnecl,  because  they  see  the  seas  by  increase  and 
decrease  10  ebbe  and  Sowe:  R.  Hakluvt,  y^iaftt.  Vol.  in.  p.  9.  1619  [See 
Cbaos  i).  1650  devout  Naturalists  and  Disciples  of  Demogoigon:  Howell, 
tmstr.  Ffr,  Tnfv,,  p.  8t  (xSfio).  1667  the  dreaded  name  I  Of  Demogorgon : 

Milton,  P.  L..  11.  965.        1818  Waiting  the  incarnation,  which  ascends...from 
's  throne:  Shelley,  Prvmtth.,  iii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  »3(i864). 
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Demogofgoo 

dsmolMlle,  sb. 


Fr. :  unmarried  woman,  young  girL 


n6S  a  month's  play  with  a  French  Demojselle  will  make  Lyd  chatter  like  a 
magpie:  Stbunb,  Lttttn,  Wks.,  n.  750/'  (1839).  1818  And  there  an  old 

Sfw»a«U*t  almost  as  food,  t  In  a  silk  that  has  stood  since  the  time  of  the  Fronde : 
T.  UooiiB,  FuJf  Family,  p.  17.  1884  These  demoiselles  or  dames  rode 

oat,  but  they  never  returned :  F.  BovLE,  Bcrdtrtatldf  p.  30. 

demon,  damon  Ul  z),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  daemon,  fr.  Gk. 
)iu'fia»,=-  a  lesser  divinity',  'a  genius',  'a  demigod'.  See 
ifathodaemon,  cacodaemon. 

t.    a  genius,  a  spirit,  a  guardian  angel. 

UT8  thy  DtmtH...(fi»l  a  to  say,  the  good  angell  and  spirit  that  kecpeth 
tbee)  a  affnud  of  his :  North,  Tr.  PliUmX,  p.  ^  (ibaX  IMS  The  third, 
by  all  pcohatnlitie  and  likelihood  may  well  be  odled  the  providence  and  pro- 
tuciaice  of  (he  Dsmonds  or  angeb,  as  many  as  be  placed  and  ocdeined  about 
■he  eanh  as  superintendents :  Holland,  Tr.  P/xt.  Afor.,  p.  1053.  1606  Thy 
demon,  that's  thy  smrit  which  keeps  thee,  is  {  Noble,  coun^eous,  high,  un- 
maicbable,  |  Where  Csesar's  is  not :  Shaks.,  Ant.  andCUop.,  il  3,  19.  1652 
Devils,  DKmoos,  Spirits,  CMi'au^f,  Souls :  J.  Gaulk,  Mag-eutr9-mtuutr^  p.  53. 
16TS  that  tame  Dzmon,  which  should  giurd  my  'Throne:  Drydbn,  Coho.  0/ 
Cmtadm,  11.  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  4^(i7ox).  1675  certain  blessed  souls  (or 

Demons).. .vouchsaie  to  descend  into  this  earthly  Dungeon;  J.  Smith,  Christ. 
Kflif.  Afftal,  Bk.  IL  ch.  iv.  i  3,  p.  34.  1678  We  might  also  take  notice, 

^xjm,  besides  the  Immortal  Simu  of  men,  he  acknowledged  Damtmt  or  Attpb : 
CUDWORTH, /m/tM  Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  24.  17U  Fays,  Fairies,  Gienii, 

Elves,  and  Dmions  heart  Pope,  Raft  ^Lock,  11. 74,  Wk*.,  VoL  1.  p.  igr  (1757X 

2.  an  evil  spirit,  a  devil;  also  applied  to  human  beings 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

IBM  If  that  same  demon  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus  |  ShouM  with  his  lion 
(ait  valk  the  whole  world :  Shaks.,  Hen.  K,  ii.  s,  131.  1614  I  would  faine 
<tc  that  Dattum,  your  cutpurse :  B.  Jonson,  Bart.  Fair,  iii.  5,  Wks.,  Vol.  11. 
|L  41  (1631 — 40).  1646  that  solary  Dtrmons,  and  such  as  appear  in  the  shape 

of  Uoos,  will  disappear  and  vanish,  if  a  Cock  be  presented  upon  them;  Sir  Th. 
BiowN,  Ptend.  Et.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  143  (i686)l  1713  Melancholy  is  a 

kind  of  Demooual  haunts  our  Island;  Sfataior,  No.  387,  May  34,  p.  564/1 
(MorieyX  1782  Dxmons  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen.claw'd  f  And  fangd 
with  brus  the  demons  are  abroad:  Cowpbr,  NtnUta  Alarm,  Poems,  Vol.  11. 
p.  2M  (1608).  1818  BicoTTiHi  in  Psyche  dishevels  |  Her  bhuJc  flowing  hair, 
and  by  dxmons  is  driven :  T.  Moore,  Fudf  Family,  p.  41. 

demonstrator  (-^  —  -^  — },  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  dimonstr&ior, 
noun  of  agent  to  dim4mstrdre,=^to  point  out',  'show',  'indi- 
cate', 'prove'. 

t.    one  who  points  out,  one  who  proves. 

I6TI  But  yet  I  cannot  forbear  just  to  shew  what  a  great  demonstrator  you  are 
of  your  second  pnipositian:  J.  Eacharo,  U^kt.,  VoL  IL  p.  183  (1773X 

2.  a  public  lecturer. 

1761  But  wbcnademonstratorin  philosophy.. .haaa  trumpet  for  an  apparatus, 
pray  what  rival  in  science  can  pretend  to  be  heard  besides  him?  Stern]^  Trisi. 
SkoMd.,  III.  WksL,  p.  163  (i839)l 

3.  in  English  universities,  a  professor's  assistant  who 
illostrates  teaching  by  experiments,  operations,  &c. 

*dimo8,  pi.  d6mi,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Kjitos.  Sometimes 
Anglicised  as  deme. 

1.  a  division  of  the  Attic  territory. 

1776  I7  it  was  a  demos  or  borough-town  of  the  same  name  before  the  time  of 
ThemiiLicIes:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Grtae,  p.  19.  —  Hipparchus  erected  them 
in  the  doni  or  borough-towns  and  by  the  road-side;  «(.,  p.  36. 

2.  the  communalty  of  a  town  in  Greece;  ts,^. personified, 
the  populace  of  Athens,  hence,  the  populace  of  any  state, 
opposed  to  the  rich  and  noble  classes. 

1883  Demos,  though  he  wears  clogs,  is  clattering  fast  up  the  steps  of  a 
tbrooe:  Sfttlatar,  Sept.  8,  p.  \\y>li.  1886  Celtic  Demos  rose  a  Demon, 

shriek'd  and  slaked  the  light  with  blood :  Tennyson,  LocktUy  H.  Sixty  Yrt. 
AfUr,  go. 


ikedom  to  a  beggarly  denier;  Shaks.,  Rich.  III.,  t  a,  353. 
r  a  denier:  —  I  Hen.  /y.,  iii.  3,  or.  1601  the  weight  of 

ir  French  crownes:  Holland,  'Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  65, 


demy  (._  /£),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  demi,  demy  (Cotgr.) :  a  cer- 
tain size  of  paper ;  title  of  a  kind  of  scholar  or  exhibitioner 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

dda&rins,  //.  ddn&ril,  sb.:  Lat:  a  Roman  coin  which 
originally  contained  ten  asses,  later,  a  copper  coin ;  hence,  a 
penny  English,  generally  abbreviated  as  a.  Also,  a  penny- 
weight 

1647— '8  in  bras  they  haue  kateryns,  and  byokes,  and  denares;  Booroe, 
lHtnd,ittion,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  179  (1S70).  1679  eleuen  Myriades  of  their  Denarij: 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  863  (161a).  1645   ten  aiui  make  the  Roman 

tUnAriut...\x.n  denarii  an  auretui  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I,  p.  183  (1850).  bef. 
1719  [See  aB].  1777  a  hundred  weight  of  this  copper  contains  one  dmm  and 
two  denarii  of  silver:  Born,  Trav.  in  Transyl.,  p.  oj.  1883  'He  has  no 
fortime,  I  suppose? 'hazarded  Ida.. .'Notadenaniis,' said  Horry ;  M.  E.  Braddon, 
Golden  Cai/,yo\.  I.  ch.  vL  p.  138. 

denier,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  denarius ;  a  small  French  coin  in  value 
about  the  tenth  of  an  English  penny  or  less.  Also,  a  penny- 
weight.   Anglicised  in  i6,  17  cc.  as  dener,  deneerij). 

1694    My  dukedom  to  a  beg 
1696  HI  not  pay  a  "     ' 

twentie  deniers  or , .  ., , __„ 

Vol.  1.  p.  3z.  —  sold  for  a  hundred  deniers  (3  Itb.  3  ihiL  6  d.  SterL):  ib,,  Bk.  9, 
ch.  ^9,  p.  360.  1612  hee  would  not  pay  one  denier:  T.  Shelton,  'Tr.  Don 

gnijcote.  Pi.  hi.  ch.  iiL  p.  139.  bef.  1616  Have  you  no  Mony  left?.. .Not  a 

enier:  Beau.  &  Fl.,C>uAmw,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  P;333  (s7it).  1636  Denttrt, 
Apenny:  CocKBRAM,  Pt.  I.  (snd  Ed.X  1630  There  were  some  .S'icArr,  some 
Meruiades,  \  An  As,  a  Drachma,  a  Seitertiet,  \Quadrens,  Sextanes,  Minate 
(it  appeares)  |  Didrachmaes.KoA  S^oriulas  and  Denieres:  John  Taylor,  Wks., 
sig.  G  3  t^3.  bef.  1670  not  a  Denier  altow'd  to  a  single  man :  J.  Haceet, 

Abp.  Williams,  PL  11,  187,  p.  aoo  (1693).  1741  the  Chaouri  comes  to  five 

Sous  six  Deniers:  T.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tonmsfbrfs  Voy.  Levani^  VoL  in.  p.  150. 
1759  We  bought  about  five  dozen,  which  did  not  stand  us  m  three  denitrs  a 
piece :  Tr.  AdoMSon's  V»y.  Stnsgat,  &k.,    Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  4i3  (1814). 

dtaigrfttor,  sb. :  ouasi-Lax.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
dinier&re,  =  \'a  blacken  thoroughly':  one  who  or  that  which 
blackens  thoroughly. 

1646  Iron  and  Vitriol  are  the  powerful  Denigrators:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pstud. 
£/.,  Bk.  VL  ch.  xii.  p.  374  (i6S6)l 

d^nigrement,  sb. :  Fr. :  blackening,  dispar^iement 

1883  A  criticism  approaching  to  d/nignmeHt:  Sat.  Rn.,  VoL  55,  p.  486. 

'Denkmal, />/.  -maler,  sb. :  Ger. :  monument,  memorial. 

'1877  a  forthcoming  centenary  or  inauguration  of  a  'Denkmal':  Echo, 
July  31,  pi  I.    (St.) 

denominator  {=.±^-L  -),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat.  din6minare,=^V)  give  a  name  to*. 

1.  one  who  names. 

1646  Both  the  seas  of  one  name  should  have  one  common  denominator:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.    U-l 

2.  Math,  that  expression  of  quantity  in  a  fraction  which 
indicates  the  value  of  the  part  or  parts  of  unity  which  con- 
stitute the  fraction.  In  vulgar  arithmetical,  and  algebraical 
fractions  the  denominator  is  placed  below  a  line  above  which 
stands  the  nnmerator  (q.  v.). 

1579  How  the  Denominator  is  founde  to  the  Rtmayts  Cubicall :  Diggbs, 
StratUt.,  p.  19.  1698  Multiply  the  whole  number  hs  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction,  and  adding  thereunto  the  numerator  of  the  said  fraction,  the  proportion 
is  found:  R.  Barret,  Thear.  of  Warrts,  Bk.  111.  p.  w.  1843  a  fraction, 

having  for  its  numerator  the  number  of  cases  favourable  to  the  event,  and  for  its 
denominator  the  number  of  all  the  cases  vdiich  ate  possible :  J.  S.  Hill,  System 
rf  Logic,  VoL  u.  p.  58  (1856). 

'denouement,  dfoofkment,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  unravelment  of 
a  plot  or  intrigue,  a  catastrophe,  an  explication. 

1758  [See  oordOB  1].  1761  I  went  on  and  00,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
wonderful  denouement  mat  would  set  it  all  right :  Gray,  Letters,  No.  cxiL 
VoL  II.  p.  59(1819).  1771  such  a  fiucel  sucha<Afi««<M*riK»/l  such  aca/a- 

strophe\  Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  107/s  (i88a^  1779  I  was  filled  with 

concern  for  the  denouement:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Selwyn  d^  Contemporaries, 
VoL  IV.  p.  137  (168A  1782  a  politician  would  not  look  on  the  dAtouement 

with  the  same  indiffereDce:  Hoe.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  VIII.  p.  ii8  (1858^ 
1813  the  whole  affiur  is  merely  the  denouement  of  a  profligate  concert  between 
her  and  her  husband:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  30,  p.  105.  1U8  turned  round. ..to 

iroiich  Lady  Clancare  for  not  assisting  at  a  aenoument  sbe  had  rendered  so 


18  turned  round. ..to 

.      she  had  rendered  so 

difficult  to  eCfect:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarthy,  VoL  iv,  ch.  L  p.  68  (1819X 
1820  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say;  but  as  they  are  not  come  to  a  dinouement 
I  don't  care  to  begin  their  history:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Hfe,  p.  718  (187s). 
1823  Not  long  after  the  denouement  of  the  tnuredy  of  Louis  xVl....ihe  Doctor 
came  to  breakfast  with  me  alone:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  Vol.  X.  p.  408  (1856X  1861 
naughty  Clytemnestras,  with  flirtations  on  hand  and  tragical  dinouements  loominjg 
in  the  future:    Wheat  dr*  Tares,  ch.  iL  ^  13.  *1875   the  denouement  is 

classically  satisfactory:  Echo,  Sepc  14.    [SL] 

dent-de-chien,  sb. :  Fr. :  couch-grass. 

1601  the  grasse  called  coich  or  Dent-de^dwu,  having  a  root  full  of  joints  and 
a  stalke  likewise,  in  manner  of  a  reed:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13, 
ch.  35,  VoL  L  p.  401.  —  the  Quoiche  grass  or  Dent-de-chien:  ib.,  Bk.  19,  ch.  6, 
VoL  n.  p.  19. 
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iDENT-DE-LION 


dent-da-llon,  sd.:  Fr.r  dandelion,  or  Taraxacum  Dens 
Leonis,  Nat.  Order  Compositae. 

ISSO  This  herbe  is  called  Dcntdelioo :  A.  Askham,  Litit  Hertall,  ag.  C  iii  V. 

dantello,  pi.  dentelli,  sb.-.  It.,  'little  tooth':  Archit.-.  a 
small  oblong  projection  placed  at  intervals  on  a  flat  moulding 
of  a  cornice,  between  the  frieze  and  the  corona ;  rarely  found 
in  the  Doric  order. 

15M  T\»^r0Uctun  aCcorvma  and  the  dtmUUi,  is  ax  much  as  tht/rriv  with 
iiteymatium:  R.  Havdockk,  Tr.  Lomatiut,  Bk.  i.  p.  94.  1601  In  the 

Cfrnict  both  DnilUilA  MadtgUmii:  Reliq.  WotUn.,  p.  sii  (1654).  16M 

for  excepting  onelv  the  Dmielli  which  he  may  have  with  icason  omitted,  all  the 
rest  of  the  EntailalMrt  is  upon  the  matter  the  same :  EvBLVN,  Tr.  Frtartt 
PanUl.  Anhit.,  Pt.  I.  p.  24.  1T13  In  a  Cornice. ..the  Modillioi»or  Dentelli: 
S^tator^  No.  415,  June  a6,  p.  599/a  (MorleyX 

denticnlns,//.  dentlcnli,  sb. :  Lat :  a  dentollo  {q.  v.). 

IMS  the  muller  or  Coronicis  of  the  antiques  that  standetb  on  the  right  side 
wherwith  they  haue  added  Echinus  and  DenticuU,  with  Apophigis  or  rule: 
J.  Shute,  ^nrAiV.,  fol.  viii  r".  1098  vnder  which  in  sleede  ofo'ma/iitfw  the 
dtnticuli  are  placed :  R.  Havoockb,  Tr.  Lomatitu,  Bk.  1.  p.  91. 

dentifirlce  (-'---),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dentifrice:  a  pre- 
paration for  cleansing  the  teeth. 

1008  Dentifrices  or  rubbers  for  the  teeth  of  great  perfection,  for  to  make  them 
cleane:  W.  Wakdb,  Tr.  AUuio't  Sicr.,  Pt.  i.  fol.  53  r».  1801  while  they 

may  be  made,  with  certaine  mixtures  and  medicines  called  Dtntifrictt :  Holland, 
Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  16,  Vol  i.  p.  164.  1803  B.  Jonson,  Stj\  iL  i, 

Wks.,  p.  374  (i6z6X  1670  To  prevent  a  Stinking-breath. ..you  may  if  you 

? lease  try  Mr.  Turners  Dentifrices,  which  are  every.where  much  cryed  up: 
I.  WooLLEY,  Genilnvaman* s  Companion^  p.  iTa 

denunciator  (^=.±=.1. :.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  dinun- 
ciitor,  =  'a.  police-officer',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  denuntidre, 
='to  announce',  'to  denounce'. 

1.  one  who  lays  information  (against  another). 

1474  his  accusers  or  denonciatours :  Caxton,  Cheat,  foL  31  r".  1738  "Wx 
denunciator  does  not  make  himself  a  party  in  judgment  as  the  accuser  does : 
AYLirFE,  Parerg.    \J.\ 

2.  one  who  threatens,  a  denouncer. 
Deo  gr&tias,  pAr. :  Lat :  thanks  to  God. 

1078—80  A  Plaudite  and  Deo  Gratias  for  so  happy  an  evente,  I  And  then  to 
borrowe  a  napp,  I  shalbe  contenle :  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk„  p.  139  (1884X 

*I>eo  Tolente,  phr.:  Lat:  God  being  willing;  generally 
abbreviated  to  D.  V. 

1806  De»  volemte,  I  will  be  more  lucky  tomoiTOw:  E.  K.  Kahb,  Antic 
Exflar.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xxvii  p.  356. 

deodur(*),  sb. :  Cedrus  Deodara,  a  tall  conifer  similar  to 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  native  in  the  Himalayas. 

1888  they  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  deedara :  Caft.  Matne  Rbid, 
Child  Wife,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  iv.  p.  35.  1883  Opposite  is...a  window  carved  in 

deodar.wood :  Sat,  Rev.,  VoL  56,  p.  174/1. 

*d<pit,  sb. :  Fr. :  spite,  vexation. 

1840  he  showed  not  a  little  mortification  and  difit  at  the  inconsistency  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Citisen-Monarehy:  J.  W.  Crokkh,  Etiajrt  Fr.  Rev.,  I.  p.  19 
(1857X 

d^Itlac^  part. :  Fr. :  misplaced,  ill-timed,  unbecoming, 
out  of  place. 

1747  whom  nature  always  designed  for  a  hen  of  roaiance.  and  who  is  diflael 
in  ordinary  life:  Hon.  Walpols,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  91  (1857).  1748  the 

magnificence  and  profusion  of  it,  were  sunl;^  dtffacis  (improper)  at  this  time : 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  Na  xxviit  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  328  (1777). 

depopulator  {^—J-  —  1.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  dipopulitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  dipopuldri,=*Ui  lay  waste',  'ravish',  'plun- 
der' :  one  who  lays  waste,  one  who  clears  of  inhabitants,  one 
who  depopulates. 

1607  they  were  wild  and  depopulators  of  other  their  sisoriats :  TopsBU., 
Fmr-f.  Beasts,  sig.  A  J  r*.        ItSO  (See  daporUltor]. 

deportator,  sb. :  quasi-Lax.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
dfportdre,=' to  carry  off',  'to  convey  away':  one  who  carries 
away,  one  who  sends  into  banishment 

1680  Oppressors,  enclosers,  depopulatois,  deportaton,  depravators:  T. 
Adams,  Whs.,  Vol.  11.  p.  481  (186s).    (C.E.D.] 

*d6poTt^,  part.,  used  as  sb. :  Fr. :  one  transported. 

I860  I  am  one  of  the  dtftrtls  for  Cayenne:  Ouida.  SIrathmart,  VoL  ill. 
ch.  xUi.  p.  aa6.  1888  On  inquiring  of  my  guide  as  to  the  record  and  sentence 
of  tlie  unfortunate  d£port£,  I  was  informed  that,  despite  his  appearance,  he  had 
paued  the  medical  inspection  always  made  on  embarkation :  Daily  Newt,  Sept.  3, 
p.  3/1. 

depositor  {—J-  —  —),  sb. :  Late  Lat.  depositor,  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat.  dep6nere,=^xa  deposit'. 

I.  one  who  deposits,  esp.  one  who  entrusts  money  to  a 
bank. 


DEPRESSOR 

2.  oat  who  makes  a  deposition,  or  gives  evidence  in 
writing. 

1833  that  all  men  may  hear  from  the  mouth  of  the  Depoaitors  and  WtnesMs 
what  is  saM:  Sir  Th.  Smith,  Cemmeitm.  t^ EngL,  Bk.  II.  ch.  zxv.  p.  196. 

ddposltnm,  sb.:  Lat,  'anything  deposited  or  entrusted  for 
safe  keeping'. 

1 .  a  pledge,  a  treasure  given  in  trust ;  in  Catholic  theology, 
the  sacred  trust  of  faith. 

1082  O  Timoihee,  keepe  the  d^frnttim  (Wyclifllte  BitU,  depoost],  avoiding 
the  profane  novelties  of  voices:  A^.  / .  (Rhem.),  1  Tim.,  vi.  30.  1601  not  doubt- 
ing out  to  find. ..this  depesitum  of  my  love  to  you  &c.  in  heaven  another  day: 
K.C  Ahsw.  to  Let.  o/a  yesuited  Gent.,!^.  120,  1636  /''/Mi^aiar,  A  pledge : 
CocKERAU,  Pt  L  (sna  Ed.).  1639  aixf  my  body,  as  a  good  depatitum,  is  laid 
up  in  the  dust:  Stbbes,  Whs.,  Vol  v.  p.  354  (1863).  1603  Lav  up  thine  hcan 
in  the  hand  of  a  Saviour,  Leave  it  there  as  a  sacred  depcsitum:  N.  CiJLVErwel, 
Light  0/ Neti.,  7>v<i/.j  p.  51.  1606  The  Gospel  is  Christ's  depcsitiim  with  in 
committed  toourkeepmg:  J.  Tkapp,  Com.  tteai  Tett.,j>.  651/3(1868).  1169 
the  evangelical  doctnne  is  a  sacred  depositum,  which  Christ  hath  left  with  ^ 
bishops  and  pastors  of  the  church :  N.  Hardy,  on  \tt  Ef.  Jchit,  Nichol's  Ed., 
p.  349/1  (i865>  1664  God  separated  them  [the  Jews]  from  all  the  worid  to 

honour  them  with  the  depositum  of  bis  oracles:  S.  Charnocic,  Whs.,  in  Nichol's 
Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  11.  p.  441  (1864X 

2.  a  treasure,  a  valual>le  store,  a  carefully  preserved  pos- 
session. 

1644  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  church. ..is  the  depositum  and  statue  of 
the  Countess  Matilda:  'S.ytx.w,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  139(1873).  1670  Cadmnit 
Daughters,  whom  Pallas  could  not  charm  from  prying  into  her  Depositum : 
J.  Shjth,  Christ.  Relir.  Appeal,  Bk.  I.  ch.  viL  ^  5,  p.  63.  1710   Thb 

Medicine  I  fish'd  out  oTa  very  worthy  Gentleman,  m  whose  Family  it  had  been 
kept  as  a  sacred  Depositum:   Fuller,  Pkarmacop.^  p.  398.  1789   They 

[annual  historical  sketches]  would  be  a  very  authentic  defotitum  of  &cts  for 
future  historians:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr,,  VoL  1.  p.  473  nett  (1796). 

*d^t,  j*.:Fr. 

1.  a  place  for  deposit  or  storage,  a  warehouse,  a  magazine, 
a  place  for  collecting  goods  or  merchandize,  a  goods  station, 
a  railway  station  (U.  S.),  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment 

1790  the  accommodatioo  of  a  depot  at  New  Orleans  which  I  proposed,  shall 
be  agreed  on :  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  I.  p.  S43  ('SiaX  1797  a 
safe  depAt  for  the  goods  of  the  merchants:  Wblunctoh,  SuppL  Desp.,  Vol.  L 
p.  37  (1858X  1803  Lake  Winipec... seems  calculated... to  become  the  grand 

depot  of  this  traffic :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  i,  p.  14a.  _  1809  Every  conscript 
absenting  himself  for  twenty  four  hours  from  his  d/pot,  is  punished  as  a  deserter: 
id..  Vol.  13,  p.  437.  1810  the  selection  of  this  river  fur  the  depM  of  conuncroe: 
t2.,  Vol.  16,  p.  95.  1836    the  imperial  deptt  of  silkworms :  J.  F.  Davis, 

Chinese,  VoL  l  ch.  viii.  p.  312.  1840  This  temple  is  carefully  locked  up...the 
Pasha  having  excavated  it  for  a  com  di^pot :  Warburton,  Crvsc.  and  Cross, 
VoL  I.  p.  3SI  (7th  Ed-X  1801  the  wild  Indian  findbg  the  way  firom  bis  path- 
less forest  to  the  steamboat  depot  to  exchange  his  coUectiaas:  Usrhooh, 
Amattn,  Pt.  1.  p.  i86(i854X  1878  ordera  were  sent  to  the  isth  Brigade 

depot  to  send  down  the  infiuitry:  Lloyd's  Whfy.,  May  >9>  p.  7/3.  (St.]  1880 
He  was  left  in  charge  of  an  exposed  aepftt  of  stores  on  the  Garaone:  Athom^wm, 
Sept  5,  p.  304/1. 

2.  a  depositing,  a  settling  down. 

1830 — 8  bui  afterwards  <fMi><r  of  matter  take  place  in  the  disoigaaixed  tissue: 
Todd,  Cyc.  Anal.  0>*  Phyt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  515/3. 

depravator,  sb. :  quasi-lAt,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
titpravare,='to  corrupt',  'deprave':  one  who  perverts,  a 
corrupter. 

1680  (See  4ave«t«torX 

deprecator  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  diprec&tor,^''aat 
who  averts  by  praying',  noun  of  agent  to  <iiprecari,=^'U> 
pray  against'. 

1.  an  intercessor. 

2.  one  who  deprecates,  or  strongly  condemns  or  opposes- 

depreeiator  {=.z=.j.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  dipreti&tor, 
dlprecintor,  noun  of  agent  to  depretiire,-='-X.o  undervalue', 
'to  make  light  of:  one  who  depreciates,  one  who  makes 
light  of,  undervalues,  underrates,  disparages. 

'depredator  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  dgprldntor, 
dipraeditor,  noun  of  agent  to  iUpraedari,=*Xo  plunder', 
'pillage':  a  plunderer. 

1637  The  Cause  is,  for  that  they  be  both  great  Depredatours  of  the  Earth, 
and  one  of  them  stameth  the  other:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  v.  (  403.  1799 
Hengist  defeated  the  denredators,  with  a  slaughter  which  at  last  ended  their  in* 
cursions:  S.  Turner,  Hist.  Anglo^Sajc.,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  153  (Paris, 
1840X  1800  to  check  the  hopes  of  adventurers  and  depredators:  Welling- 

ton, Suppl.  Deep..  Vol.  i.  p.  457  (1858X  1838  led  out  the  men  of  Perth  to 

battles  and  skinnishes  with  the  restless  Highland  depredators :  Scott,  F'air  Md. 
0/ Perth,  ch.  vii.  p.  91  (1886X 

'depressor  {,—  J.  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  dipressor,  noun 
imere,'''\.o  press  down',  'to  depress'. 
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DEPUTE 

'to  disparage',  Late  Lat.,  'to  oppress':  one  who  or  that 
which  presses  down ;  an  oppressor. 

1621  Dcpreoora  and  detnctora:  Mountaco,  Agtt.  StUtn,  ii>. 

d^nt^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  deputy,  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  representatives  in  France. 

IMS  it  would  be  as  hopeless  to  make  a  Spaniard  uodefscand  real  French 
cookery  as  to  endeavour  to  explain  to  a  d^Hit^  the  meaning  of  our  constitution : 
Ford,  Handtk.  Spoilt,  Pt.  L  pi  66. 

derah :  Arab.    See  diralL 

A&amg^tpart.:  Fr. :  disordered,  embarrassed. 

ITM  his  affairs  are  very  much  dmuiea:  Smollstt,  FtM.  Ct.  FatJum, 
ch.  zxxix.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  318  (1817). 

dtomgement,  sb. :  Fr. :  disorder,  embarrassment. 

1766  It  is  a  totai  dislocation  and  iUraMgtm*nt\  consequently,  a  total  in> 
efliciency :  LoKO  Chbstbrpibld,  LtlUrt,  Vol  11.  No.  175,  p.  506  (S774X 

derba(r):  Anglo-Ind.    See  dnrbar. 

*demier  ressort,  pkr. :  Fr. :  last  resort  (prop*rfy,  in  refer- 
ence to  legal  jurisdiction),  a  final  court  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  hence,  a  last  resource. 

be£  1670  And  therefore,  my  H.  Lordships,  here  I  have  fixt  my  Artofagiu, 
and  dernier  Resort,  being  not  like  to  make  any  further  Appeal:  J.  Hackkt, 
Aif.  WiJUajHS,  Pl  11.  159,  p.  169  (1693).  1781  from  thence  to  the  Supreme 

Court  in  HtUatid,  which  ii  the  Dtmitr  Resort:  Mbdlsv,  Tr.  Kcltm't  Catt 
Ctod  Heft,  Vol.  I.  f.  339.  17M  The  process  being  carried  on  from  a  Kirk 

•ewion  to  a  presbytery,  and  thence  to  a  synod,  and  from  tnence  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, which  is  the  dtmitr  rtttart  in  such  cases:  E.  Bukt,  ir«.  N.  Scatl.. 
Vol.  I.  p.  185  (1818).  1709  this  assembly  became  the  demur  rtmrt  in  all 

causes:  E.  W.  Montagu,  Am.  Rif.,  p.  80.  1764  causes  are  evoked 

from  Oncglia,  and  some  other  places,  to  their  tribunal,  whidl  is  the  dtmitr  rttori, 
from  whence  there  is noappeaJ :  SHom.KTT,  FroMct  &•  Italy,  xvii.  Wks.,  Vol  v. 
p.  387  (1817).  1777  chance  being  the  great  mistress  <M  human  aSairs  m  the 

dtmitr  rtuort :  Hon.  Walpolk,  Lttttrt,  VoL  vi.  p.  408  (1857).  1811  yet 

that,  as  a  dtmitr  rttart,  general  reading  would  be  a  good  plan :  L.  M.  Hawkins, 
Cimnteu,  VoL  i.  p.  133  (»>d  Ed.).  1818  there  Miss  Ciawley  sought  the 

dernier  resort  of  bold^  pushing,  presumptuous  intrusion :  Ladv  Morgan,  FL 
Macartky,  Vol.  IL  ch.  i.  p.  64  (1819X  1831  A  measure  of  this...character 

ought  not  10  be  adopted,  except  as  a  dernier  retort:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  35,  p.  484. 
1886  And,  finally,  the  Moniteur,  the  dtmier  resort  in  all  such  cases,  states  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Committee  of  Dt/enu  Ctnirale,  on  dn  Saint  Pnilic : 
J.  W.  CHOKMK,£ssays  Fr.  Rev.,  vi.  p.  369  (1857X  184S  some  dry  salted 

cod— Akis^m— should  be  hud  in  as  a  dernier  rtsscrt:  Ford.  Handik.  S/ain, 
Put.  p.  6a. 

deroga :  Anglo-Ind.    See  daroga. 

ddrog&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  dlrogAre,=''Vo 
take  away  from',  'to  detract' :  a  detractor. 

168S  (See  anosator]. 

*dervia]i  {n  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  darvtsh :  a  Moham- 
medan monk.  Members  of  some  orders  are  religious 
fanatics. 

1611  There  is  a  CoU^e  of  Turkish  monkes  that  are  called  Darvises: 
T.  Corvat,  yonmail,  in  Cmdities,  VoL  ill.  sig.  t  8  r<>  (1776X  161S   they 

haue  an  order  of  Monkes,  who  are  called  Dervises,  whom  I  haue  often  seene  to 
dance  in  their  Mosques  on  Tueadaies  and  Fridayes :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  55 
(1633).  1636  a  Demit  or  Saint,  liuing  on  a  hill :  Purchas,  Pitgrims,  VoL  1. 
Bk.  IV.  |x  563.  —  Amongst  the  Tnrkes  there  are  no  Religious  houses,  nor 
Monasteries:  onely  the  Teckehs  of  the  Meuleuets,  (which  are  an  order  of 
Dtmeeskes,  that  tume  round  with  Musikc  in  their  Diuine  Seruice:):  H.,  VoL  a. 
Bk.  ix.  p.  1611.  1686  (See  Balnun).  bef.  1670  Makumetan  Dervises: 
I.  Hackit,  Atf.tytUianu,  Pt.  11.  184,  p.  19:;  (1693)1  bef.  1683  After  the 

Sermoo  ended  which  was  made  upon  a  Verse  in  the  Alcoran. ..the  Dtmicesm^ 
(jallerv  apart  sung  this  Hymn :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  vi.  p.  40  (1686).  1686 
several  Cnamben  cut  out  of  the  Rock,  where  the  Dtrvicks  made  their  abode : 

LP.,  Tr.  Tavtmiet's  Trav.,  VoL  1.  Bk.  L  p.  5.  1713   pretended  to  have 

med  of  a  certain  Dervise  to  understand  the  Language  of  Birds :  Spectator, 
No.  5x3,  Oct.  17,  p.  739/1  (MorleyX  1717    I  saw  several  dervises  at  their 

prayeix  here:  Lady  M.  w,  Montagu,  .^<<rrt,  p.  198(1837).  1743  a  holy 
dervise  came  in :  R.  North,  Lives  0/  Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  407  (1836).  1776 

these  edifices,  a  college  of  Dervishes  and  a  bedlam  were  erected  oy  Sultan  Morftt ; 
R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  367.  1778    That  man  must  be  a 

Biamin,  or  a  Dervis,  I  Who  will  not  sip  the  sweets  of  secret  Service :  In  Hor. 
Walpole's  Lttttrs,  Vol.  vii.  p.  118  (i8j8).  1796  he  fixed  upon  loooo  of  them 

whiui  he  meant  to  be  the  standard  number  and  sent  them  to  a  famous  Dervis : 
Hist.  Anted.  ^Htr.  If  Ckiv,,  p..  108.  1800  an  old  Dervise,  sitting  in  the 

sun  I  At  his  cell  door :  Southev,  Tkalaha,  viiL  118.  1890  a  college  of  howling 
dervishes:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  311.  1886  Some 
durwee'shes  of  the  sect  of  the  Rifii''ees...wear  a  turban  of  black  woollen  stuff: 
E.  W.  Lank,  Mod.  Snft.,  Vol  i.  p.  39.  1887  The  abolition  of  the  Dosah, 
or  ride  over  the  dervisnes'  bodies,  is  among  the  humane  acts  of  the  Khedive ; 
Athenemm,  May  14,  p.  635/3. 

derwan  :  Anglo-Ind.     See  dnrwann. 

det^  part  of  pkr. :  Fr. :  the  form  which  the  prep,  de  (^.  v.) 
combined  with  the  pL  article  (les,  uncombined)  takes:  of 
the,  from  the,  some. 

1763  He  will  take  care  it  shall  not  be  in  a  circle  det  htemx  espritt  ('of 
brilliant  wits'J:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Stlwyn  4"  Contemporaries,  Vol.  i.  p.  313 
(1S83).  1766  the  pattem<up  I  sent  by  you  is  des pint  commnns  ('of  the 
commonest']:  id.,  VoL  lu  p.  79, 
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*i6aaigiimeat,p/.dia»4[rimeiDM,sd.:  Fr. :  unpleasantness, 
disagreeableness. 

1836  To  be  sure,  my  Lord;  explicitness  and  decision  will  soon  arrange  any 
dtegr^mens:  Lord  Bbaconspibld,  Kn>.  Grty,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  iiL  p.  148  (1881)1 
1883  the  social  despotism  of  thU  strange  house,  which  presents  an  odd  mixture 
of  luxury  and  constramt...with  an  alloy  of  small  d^sagrfments:  GrtvilU Memoirs, 
Vol.  11.  ch.  xix.  p.  333  (187s).  1861  it  has  many  dJsagrimens  for  so  large  an 

establishment :  Lady  Blsssington,  Idier  in  Francer  Vi^  i.  p.  73. 

descensus  Averni:  Lat    See  facUis  d.  A. 

desemvery.    See  decemvir. 

^desenvoltura,  sb. :  Sp. :  sprightliness,  eflrontery. 

1607 — 13  Certen  deliveryea  of  a  Mans  self,  which  have  noe  name ;  The 
Spanish  word  Desembcltura  sheweth  them  best:  when  there  be  noe  stondes, 
nor  restiuenesae  in  a  Mans  nature :  Bacon,  Ess.,  xxxii.  p.  374  (1871). 

desert:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  dessert. 

*d68hal>ilI6,  sb. :  Fr. :  undress,  careless  costume ;  a  gar- 
ment worn  in  undress.  Anglicised  as  deshabille  (which  is 
apparently  supposed  to  be  Fr.),  dishabille,  dishabilly.  In 
Cotgrave  deshahilU  is  a  participle, — "  Disarrayed,  vnclothed", 
as  in  some  of  the  earlier  quotations. 

1680  In  Aubrey's  Lives  (-iii-^  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1691  Three  Ladies 
Drest  Dithaiitttt:  IsUngton-Wtlls,  p.  4.  1694  he  is  Deshabille,  that  is  in  a 
careless  Dress :  N.  H_  Z.<u/«rt /7>r/.,  p.  14/1.  1699   the  Female  Sex... who 

seem  in  his  time  to  have  been  mighty  fond  of  being  Painted  in  dishabille : 
M.  Lister,  Jonrn.  to  Paris,  p.  40.  1709  favour'd  \ff  his  Disabilty  all 

tempting:  Mrs.  Mahlbv,  Nem  Atal.,  Vol.  i.  p.  38  (3nd  Ed.)i  —  The  Lady  was 
in  a  genteel  Dishabile,  even  to  the  very  Night<loaths,  that  she  intended  to  lie 
in :  w.,  p.  83.  1711  When  the  Day  grows  too  busie  for  these  Gentlemen  to 

enj  oy  any  longer  the  Pleasures  of  the  DesaabiU,  with  any  Degree  of  Confidence ; 
Spectator,  No.  ui,  Apr.  36.  p.  8t/a  (MorleyX  hef.  1744  Not,  Sir,  my  only, 

I  have  better  still,  |  And  this  you  sec  is  but  my  dishabille :  Pori;  Whs.,  Vol  nr. 
p.  37$  ('7S7>.  1784  five  dainseU...in  a  very  gay  dishabille:  Smollett, 

Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xxiii.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  rog  (1817).  1763  wrapped  in 
a  loose  dishabille: — Zmmc.  Cnraavr,  ch.  vii.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  67.         1773  But 


Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xxiii.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  rog  (1817). 

a  loose  dishabille: — Zawmc.  ^rnroaw,  ch.  vii.  wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  67, 

doyon  I  Gooffso  much  in  deshabille?  R.  Warner,  Tr.  Plauisu,  Vol.  iv.  p.  76. 


1779  in  a  white  jacket  of  deshabille,  pretty  clean,  without  stays:  InT.  H. 
Jesse's  Geo.  Sfhtyn  &•  Contemporaries,  VoL  iv.  p.  313  (1883).  1793  who 

should  enter  but  Lady  MaitUnd,  in  an  agreeable  dishaulle:  H.  Brookb,  Fool 
ofQnal.,  VoL  11.  p.  sii.  180O  It  being  late  in  the  evening,  I  waited  on  him 
m  deshabille:  Amer.  State  Papers,  VoL  u.  p.  350  (1833X  1811  to  make  her 
appearance  in  her  unstudied  deshabille  i  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Counltss,  VoL  1. 
p.  80  (snd  Ed.).  1836  The  women  are  only  seen  in  the  day  sitting  at  their 
windows,  in  complete  dishabille:  Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  66.  1844  I.ord 
Monmouth  was  not  in  dishabille;  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Coningsiy,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iii. 


*dMder&tiim,  pl.  dislder&ta,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  (properly 
neul.  of  Lat.  part.  d!?rf<fem/«j,='wished-for',  'longed-for'): 
an  object  of  desire,  something  wanted,  something;  longed  for, 
a  requisite;  a  missing  passage  or  a  lacuna  (m  anything 
written  or  printed). 

1663  (See  dClMltlWl.  1664—0  these  desiderata  to  our  consummate 
felicity:  Evelyn,  C«m>>^.,  VoL  ill.  p.  153  (1873).  1709  expunging  certain 

passages,  where  the  chasms  now  appear  under  the  name  of  dttiatmta :  Swirr, 
Tale  of  a  Tnb,  Author's  ApoL,  Wks.,  p.  47/3  (1869).  1710   If  a  man  of  a 

right  Genius.. .were  to  make  true  Experiments,. .he'd  supply  Physick  with  one  of 
its  main  Desiderata '.  Fuller,  Pharmacop.,  p.  4.  1786  the  one  motion,  that 
great  desidenUum  in  our  discipline:  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  Fo^s  yonmal, 
Na  376,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  s  (>777)-  1763  the  great  desiderata  of  my 

uncle  'Toby's  apparatus:  Sterne,  Trist.  Shand.,  vi.  Wks.,  p.  373  (1839)1 
—  the  grand  desideratum  of  keeping  up  something  like  an  incessant  firing  upon 
the  oiemy  during  the  heat  of  the  attack:  it.,  p.  375.        1768  infiuse  this  com- 

rtttion  into  the  brains  of  an  ugly... mortal,  and  you  have  the  desideratum; 
Adams,  Wis.,  Vol.  u.  p.  143  (1850).       1790  These  appear  to  be  the  capital 
desiderata:  Amer.  State  Papers,  Misc.,  VoL  l.  p.  35(1834).  1808  he  had 

expressed  intelligibly  the  imaRined  desiderata  which  the  church  of  Rome  alone 
pretends  to  supply:  Scott,  wks.  of  Dryden,  Vol.  \.  p.  315.  1819  These 

desiderata  came  in  due  time,  but  with  them  also  unfortunately  came  the  infiitua. 


tion  of  my  Turkish  amour:  T.  Hoi^,  Anasi.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xL  p.  304  ^iSsoX 
1841  his  services  will  be  always  considered  a  desideratum  to  be  secured  u  pos- 
sible:  Lady  Blessincton,  idler  in  France,  VoL  11.  p.  138.         1874  More 


light  is  the  chief  desideratum  in  the  world  of  thought :  H.  Lonsdale,  y^ui 
Daltan,  i.  i.        >1876  Eeha,  Aug.  jo,  Article  on  Fashions.    [St.] 

dddderitun,  sb. :  Lat. :  longing,  yearning,  regret  (for  any- 
thing absent  or  lost). 

1716  and,  when  I  leave  a  country  without  a  probability  of  returning,  I  think 
as  seldom  as  I  can  of  what  I  loved  or  esteemed  in  it,  to  avoid  the  desiderinm 
which  of  all  things  makes  life  most  uneasy:  Swift,  in  Pope's  Whs.,  Vol.  vii. 
p.^  10  (1871).  1888  Many  Liberals  re|nrd  the  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 

with  a  desiderinm  which  has  not  been  exhibited  towards  that  of  any  English 
political  leader  within  the  memory  of  living  man:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  485. 

designator  {,±:.±-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  designator, m'ti 
marshal',  'a  master  of  the  ceremonies',  noun  of  agent  to 
disign&re,=' to  point  out':  one  who  designates,  one  who 
points  out 

ddsipere  in  loco,  phr. :  Lat  From  Hor.,  Od.,  4,  12,  28, 
{duke  est)  desifiere  in  loco,  '(it  is  pleasant)  to  indulge  in 
trifling  at  the  proper  time'. 
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DESIST 


mo  all  Blhre  as  you  are,  yet  yon  may  not  iometiii|«sdu(lain<<l«<^^rrr  £•<<«»: 
Pope,  Lttttn,  p.  58  (i737)-  1881  Gaiety  en  itmt  et  lint  U  very  tiAX—iUtiftrt 
in  loc9 — but  all  this  singing  and  parodying... seems  to  us  to  have  been  very  sUly: 
J.  W.  Crokeb,  Eamys  Fr.  Rtv.,  ill.  p.  155  (1857X  1864  you  haughty 

douthemen  little  know  how  a  jolly  Scotch  gentleinan  can  dtsiptrt  in  loco^  ana 
bow  h«  cUmipi  over  hu  honest  cups :  Thackkrav,  Stwconut,  VoL  1.  cfa.  xiii. 
p.  157  (1879X 

desist  (--i),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  demter:  leave  off,  cease, 
forbear.   With  ftcp.  from,  and  absol.,  formerly  also  with  inf. 

IBM  th«i  easlie  drew  to  agreement. ..that  the  Danes  showlde  cleane  desiste 
from  wane:  Tr.  Ptlydtm  VtrgiCt  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  aoS  (1&4O1  bef. 

1547  from  the  wich  no  injuste  vexaaons  can  cause  me  to  desiste:  J.  Barlo, 
in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  ill.  No.  cccxii.  p.  146.  1ST9  many  desisted 
to  trouble  hun  any  more :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  429  <i6ii).  1897  or  at  all 
desist  I  To  build  at  all :  Sh  aks.,  //  Hen.  IV.,  i.  \,  47.  1606  Desi.01,  and 

drink:  —  Ant.  andCleef.,  ii.  7,  86.  1617  tne  Protestant  princes  perswade 

him  to  desist:  G.  L.  Carsw,  LeU„  p:  89  (Camd.  Soc,  1860X  1648  We  now 
determined  to  desist  from  visiting  any  more  curiosilies:  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  1. 
p.  188(1872). 

d^BobUgeante,  sb. :  Fr. :  properly  fern,  of  adj.  eUsoblieeant, 
= 'disobliging':  a  close  carriage  with  seats  for  two  onfy. 

1768  an  old  desMigtant.  Id  the  (iirthest  comer  of  the  court:  Sterne,  Senti- 
ment, Joum. ,  Wks. ,  p.  39<  (iSafX  1770  Got  into  my  tUteUigeant  to  go 
home:  J.  Adams,  Diary,  Wlu.,  VoL  11.  p.  346  (1850). 

d^souTi^,  adj. :  Fr. :  unemployed,  idle. 

1760  if...  some  chariuble  people,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  and  being 
Jeteeuvr^  themselves,  came  and  spoke  to  me,  I  considered  them  as  angels  sent 
tocomfort  me:  Lord  Chbstbrpibld,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  No.  181,  p.  5^  (1774X 
1890  the  rich  lUuenvres  ot  our  country  are  accused  of  not  knowing  bow  to 
get  through  the  day  so  cleverly  as  those  «  another :  Edin,  Rev,,  \tiL  33,  p.  419. 

dteoBUvrement,  sb. :  Fr. :  lack  of  occupation. 

1828  The  Baronne  looked  for  a  friend  or  for  rerr  little  more  than  one,  for 
disauvrement,  for  amusement,  not  excitement :  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  41. 

desolator  (z  .=.  ^  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  disdl&tor,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat  disSlare,=''to  abandon',  'to  leave  desolate': 
one  who  makes  desolate. 

1814  The  Desokuor  desolate  1 1  The  Viaor  overthrown  I  Bvron,  Wkt., 
Vol,  X.  p.  7  (t833X 

'desperado,  sb. :  Old  Sp. :  a  desperate  fellow,  a  ruffian 
ready  for  anything. 

1664-6  those  Turkish  desperadoes,  the  Spahyes;  J.  Trapp,  Cem.OldTett., 
Vol  I.  p.  474/1  (1B67X  1674  one  of  the  DetieradMt  of  the  Town :  Ctm/Ut. 

Cameeter,  p.  10.  1680  be  hath  Deqiendtf  s  near  at  hand,  |  That  will  (for 

GoU)  obey  his  curs'd  command:  T.  Plunket,  Clutr.  Gd.  Ctmmander,  p.  14/1. 
bef.  1788  the  Malecontents  and  Desperadoes  of  the  Republican  Gang:  R.  North, 
Examen,  1.  ii,  a,  p.  40  (1740).  1748  I  resolved  to  lake  my  leave  of  these 

desperadoes  without  much  ceremony:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xU.  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  366  (1817X  1798  this  must  be  some  desperado,  who  is  come  to  rob 

me  in  broad  day:  H.  Brooke.  Fcolo/Qyat.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  131.  1814  I  could 
pity  the  Pr — ,  1  mean  the  Coevalier  himself,  for  having  so  many  desperadoes 
about  him:  Scott,  Waverlty,  ch.  Ivi.  p.  374  (188-X  1816  Ttie  Services  in 

war  time  are  fit  only  for  despoadoes  (and  that  truly  I  am) ;  Lord  Beaconspibld, 
Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  1.  ch.  viiL  p.  18  (1881X  1883  be  now  doubted  not  he  bad 

entrapped  some  fonnidable  despeiadoof  his  gang:  W.  Irving,  Alkamiru,  p.  ui. 
1887  Fnuisois...with  bis  boat-load  of  six-aod-twency  despeiadoes,  lan  DoUiy 
into  the  midst  of  the  pearl  fleet:  Harfet't  Mag.,  Aug.,  p.  360/1. 

desposorlos,  sb.  pL:  Sp. :  espousal,  mutual  promise  of 
marriage. 


1634  the  king  of  Spayne  would  not  condescend  to  the  proroguing  of  the  de. 
tpowrio* :  Earl  of  Bristol,  Defence,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol  vi.  p.  53  (1871X 
1664  So  the  dispensation  being  compleaily  com  a  little  after  from  Rtnu,  the 


Desposorio's,  or  tne  day  for  a  contract  betwixl  the  infanta  and  the  Prince  was 
nominated :  Howell,  Pitrtlun4>f.,  Pt.  11,  p.  a8.  bef.  1670  A  DiqxMorios, 

or  Contract  must  go  before  the  Marriage:  J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  WUHanu,  Pt.  1. 
167,  p.  160  (t693X  —  The  Infanta's  Preparation  for  the  Ditfturia  was  great: 
ib.,  171,  p.  164. 

despot  (-^  z),  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  despota,  or  Fr.  despote ;  despota, 
Lat.  fr.  Gk.  d«nrdn}r,='a  lord':  sb. 

1.  title  of  certain  princes  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

1606  was  slaine  with  a  dagger  br  a  seruant  of  Laacamt  the  Detpoia  or  Lord 
of  Semia ;  T.  Fitzhbrbbrt,  Policy  &•  Relig.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  408. 
1611  Detfott,  A  Despote :  the  chief^  or  souerai^e  Lord  of  a  Countrey :  Cotcr. 
1614  The  same  Emperor  Alexins  mvested  this  Paleedogus  vrith  the  speciall 
Title  of  DESPOTE,  which  thence  remaind  in  that  State  for  the  next  after  the 
Emperor:  Selden,  Tit.  Hon.,  Pt.  11.  p.  171.  1776  the  despots  or  lords  of 

the  Morca :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  338. 

2.  an  absolute  ruler  of  a  Greek  state  in  ancient  times. 
Dynasties  of  despots  came  between  the  oligarchical  and 
democratic  systems  of  government  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies B.C.    Also  called  "tyrants"  (Gk.  rvparimt). 

3.  an  absolute,  an  arbitrary  ruler,  a  person  inclined  to 
exercise  arbitrary  rule  over  others. 

1830  The  despot,  liberated  from  this  last  and  most  pressing  danger,  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  in  iniouity:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  m  Hicity,  VoL  ii.  ch.  L 
p.  15.  1846   your  democrat  in  power  is  always  a  despot :  Ford,  Htutdik. 

S^in,  Pt.  I.  p.  *j6. 


DETESTABLE 

4.    a  title  of  bishops  in  the  Greek  Church. 

1819  I  am  bearer  of  letters  to  the  despots,  and  pto&tis  of  our  difierent  islands  r 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  11.  ch.  x.  p.  203  (iSao). 

despota,  sb. :  It :  a  despot 

1863  y*  Dispotto  of  Seniia :  J.  Shutb,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.X  foL  8  v. 

des8ay(e^,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Mahr.  desOl:  the  chief 
revenue  officer  (hereditary)  of  a  village  or  district,  who  often 
became  a  petty  chief. 

IBOO  He  has  sent  300  horse  to  seize  the  dessayt  of  the  villans  which  you 
iiiention...and  if  I  can  lay  my  hands  upon  the  dessays  they  wul  be  banged: 
Wellington,  Sh/^.  Deff.,  VoL  11.  p.  ii6(i8s8X 

^dessert,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  course  of  fruit,  confectionery,  &c.,  to 
be  partaken  of  with  wine  after  a  dinner.  Anglicised  as 
desert. 

1670  there  were  roses  stuck  about  the  fruit  when  the  dessert  was  set  on  the 
table :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  ii.  p.  51  (1871X 

desBOns  des  cartes,  phr. :  Fr.,  'under-side  (faces)  of  the 
cards':  a  reservation,  a  secret. 

1786  There  must  be  some  dessous  des  carles,  some  invisible  wheels  within 
wheels,  which,  at  this  disunce,  I  cannot  guess  at :  Lord  Chestbrpiblo,  Lett.. 
Bk.  IL  No.  ax.  Misc.,  Wks.,  VoL  11,  p.  43s  (1777X  ^  _18S0  Sir  Walter  and 

Arthur  laughed  at  this  dessous  des  cartes:  I 
1888  wondered  whether  thetv  might  not  be 
explanation^  you  know,  a  dcssons.des<ar1cs\ 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  lii.  p.  176. 

destoor:  Anglo-Ind.     See  distoor. 
destrier,  sb. :  Fr. :  charger,  war-horse. 

.    ,      ler  boraeman,  and  a  Ar«.'.«r  *wa  «u  vaui.  .^vvi  I, 

BetrotM,c\i.  xviL  p.  ii4._        1848  clad  himself  in  bis  ring  mail,  and  mounted 


,i777X  low  Sir  Walter  and 

Mrs.  Opir,  Tales,  VoL  iv.  f.  rji. 
t  just  a  little  something  behind,  an 
:  L.  Malbt,  Col.  Endtrty's  mfe. 


1838  BySaint  Hubert,  a  proper  boneman,  and  a  <&r/rirr  for  an  earl:  Scott, 

•trotM,  ch.  xviL  p.  164.  1848  clad  himself  in  bis  ring  mail,  and  mounted 

bis  ptM^destrier:  Lord  Lytton,  Harold,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  vii.  p.  141/a  (3rd  Ed.X 


1884    The  beavers  of  the  horsemen  are  nuty ;  the  destriers  are  poor  jades ; 
TaUet,  VoL  63,  No.  2300,  p.  804/1. 

dteont  cdtera,  phr.:    Late  Lat,  'the  rest  is  wanting': 
often  used  to  indicate  that  the  remainder  of  a  manuscript  or  . 
publication  is  not  extant 

1669  In  J.  Doone's  Poems,  p.  188. 

dtannt  mnlta,  phr.:  Lat:  many  (words  or  lines)  are 
wanting,  much  is  wanting.    See  dtonnt  cdters. 

1638  [A  criticke)  conueiaes  much  in  ftagments  and  desnnt  multa't :  J.  Eaklb, 
Microcnm.,  35,  p.  56  (1868X 

detail  {nn.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  detail,  Mod.  Fr.  ditail:  a 
division  into  small  portions,  particulars,  small  portions,  a 
small  portion. 

1603  To  offer  wrong  in  detail ;  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,f.  306.  [Skeat] 
1698  But  I  must  be  forced  wholly  to  wave  and  supersede  the  DetaQ  of  these : 
Woodward,  Nat.  Hist.,  Pt.  iv.  p.  238  (t723X 

ddtector,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  dltegere, 
='to  uncover':  a  revealer,  a  discoverer. 

1608  O  heavens  I  that  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector!  Shaks., 
K.  Lear,  lit  3, 14.  1686  came  Dr.  Joyliffe...first  detector  of  the  lymphatic 

veins;  Evblyh,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  335  (i87aX 

*d<tenii,/?in.  dtftenne,  sb. :  Fr. :  prisoner. 


1816    Many  went  to  see  it,  Engliili  dltenns  as  well  as  Freodiraen;  Edin, 

»litical  detenus  have 
.  63.  1866  She  was  not 


.  tngu 
Rev.,  Vol.  27,^.  481.  1888  Twenty  eight  of  the  political  dHnua  have 

escaped  from  St.  Pelagic:  In  H.  Greville's  Diary, 


J',  £  63- 
altogether  sorry  to  be  able  to  retain  as  a  ditenn  an  English  aristocrat,  with  a  face 
like  the  Vandyke  pictures:  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  64.  1809 

Mr.  J.  G.  Alger  has  finished  a  volume  on  *  Englishmen  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion*... The  volume  goes  down  to  the  release  of  the  ^/tmmj  at  Verdun;  rf4<AnMWM, 
July  13,  p.  65/3. 

ddtermin&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  diter- 
minare,='to  limit',  'prescribe',  'determine':  one  who  pre- 
scribes, one  who  determines. 

1646  additional  impositions  from  voluntary  determinatort:  Sir  Th.  Brown,, 
Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  iv.  p.  284  (1686X 

detestable  {-.i-  -),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  detestable  (Cotgr.): 
utterly  hateful,  utterly  odious. 

1803  Also  here  ben  defended  [forbidden]  horrible  olbes  &  detestable:  A.  C. , 
Ordinarye  of  Christen  Men,  Pt.  11.  ch.  vL  sig.  k  iii  r«.  1809  These  folys  in 
tbeyr  dMys  ar  so  detestable :  Barclay,  SUf  of  Fools,  VoL  11.  p.  129  (1S74X 
1638  Darlynge  of  the  devill  /  gretly  detesuble :  W.  Rov  ft  Jbr.  Barlowe,  Rede 
me,  Am.,  p.  lit  (1871X  1687  and  other  abusys  detestable  of  all  soulles : 

Sn/frru.  ofMonast.,  p.  157  (Camd.  Soc,  1843X  1640  knew  well  how  de- 

testable vnto  god  is  enuy  ft  crueltie:  Elvot,  Im.  Govemannce,  fol.  58  c^.  bef. 
1847  deiesuoill  opinyons  of  Martyn  Leutner;  1.  Clerk,  in  Ellis  On^.  Lett., 
3rd  Ser.,  VoL  1.  No.  xcix.  p.  258  (1846X  1879  mamefuU  and  detestable  desires; 
~     "■  ■  1890  The  Rocke  of  vile  Reproch,  |  A 


North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  1039  (1613X 

daungerous  and  detestable  pj»cc ;  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  u.  xiL  8.  1630  the  detest, 

able  and  infamous  gain  which  some  Fryars  made  by  publishing  Indulgences: 
Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Connc.  Trent,  Bk.  1.  p.  55  (1676X  1648  Ike  most 

detesuble  and  sordid  oppression  that  ever  befel  a  nation:  Evelyn,  Corrtsf., 
VoL  III.  p.  14  (1872X 
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DETONATOR 

*detiDnstor  {j.z.jL:l),  s6.:  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  ditcn&re,  =°  'to  thunder':  anything  of  which  the  whole 
mass  explodes  instantaneously ;  a  percussion  cap. 

*d4tonT,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  winding,-  a  by-way,  a  circuitous  route, 
a  long  way  round. 

1780  [theylattempced'to  iub  in  open  daylight — we  are  above  tUtourt:  HOR. 
Walpoi^  Lttttn,  VoL  vii.  p.  456  (iSsS).  1791  I  innnediately  detennined... 
to  malce  a  detour  with  Major  QudweU  and  the  second  battalion:  Amer.  State 
Paftn,  Ind.  Affiurs,  VoL  iv.  p.  134  (1833).  1828  he  hi[nseU'...by  an  immense 
Jet0ur,  had  come  again  within  the  fatal  precincts  of  the  colony :  Edin.  Rev,, 
VoL  47,  p.  93.  1884  Selim  thought  fit  to  make  a  detour  through  the  rice- 

fields  ;  BaoaCt  Vol.  l.  ch.  xiv.  p.  243.  1837  1  do  not  think,  however,  we 

gained  anything  in  the  distance,  the  tUtour  to  cross  the  bridge  more  than 
eqaalling  the  ground  we  missed :  Y.  F.  Coopbr,  Europe,  Vol.  11.  p.  148.  1841 
NnmeB..  junply  repays  the  long  aitour-w^  have  made  to  visit  it;  Ladv  Blessing. 
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TON|  IdUr  in  France^  Vol.  i.  p.  >.  1BS3  most  of  my  fellow-passengers  |m«- 

ferring  the  doubtful  honour  of  seats  in  the  crazy  vehicles  which,  by  long  detours, 
reached  the  same  pcnnt ;  XIX  Cm/.,  SepL,  p.  483. 

detractcnr  (_  ±  _ ),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  ditractor^  noun  of 
agent  to  ditraherey=^Xo  take  away  from',  *to  disparage', 
perhaps  through  Anglo- Fr.  detraciaur:  a  disparager,  a' 
slanderer,  a  calumniator.  In  Anat  Lat.  ditractor  is  applied 
to  muscles  which  draw  one  part  away  from  another  part,  or 
away  from  a  medial  line. 

I6S6  detractours:  G.  Jov,  Ap^L  to  W,  -TindaU^  p.  3o(i883X  1040  Ne 

the  accesse  of  Batterers  or  detractours,  to  hym  that  mortally  hateth  them^  can 
brynge  any  damage :  Elvot.  Im.  Gevemaumce^  fol.  15  r*'.  1648  nor  pre- 

sumptuous: nor  detracters  of  other  men :  T.  Vicarv,  Engl.  Treat.,  p.  4  (1626X 
106S  and  defende  bothe  them  and  me  the  Authour  from  the  malyce  of  busye 
Detractours:  T.  Gals,  /Hst.  CAt'rurg.,  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  Uj  z^.  1091  a  ma- 

lictous  detractour,  insolent,  and  insupporuble :  Garrard,  Art  JVarrv.  p.  34. 
16iM  detractors  and  hinderers  of  this  loumey:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  iii. 
"*  1608    as  the  most  impious  detractor  on  earth  that  euer  liued : 


V 


i<S. 


Ditie  Milan,  i.  3.  Wks.,  p.  51/3  (1839).  1643  For  if  every  book,  which  may 
by  chance  exdte  to  lauzn  here  and  there,  must  be  termed  thus,  then  may  the 
dialogues  of  Plato,  who  for  those  his  writings  hath  obtained  the  surname  of  divine, 
be  esteemed  as  they  are  by  that  detractor  in  Athetueus.  no  better  than  mimes : 
Milton,  Afol.  Smect.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  216  (iBot).  16S4  our  Ruttkk  De- 

traetortx  R.  Whitixktk,  Zootemia,  p.  459.  1676  I  ignore  not  what  the  envy 
of  Detractors  have  express'd  of  him:  Shadwell,  yirtuesa,  i.  p.  8.  1677 


Some  base  Detractor  has  my  Honour  stain'd,  |  And  in  your  easie  heart  a  Credit 
gain'd  ;  Otwav,  Titus  &•  Ber.,  it  p.  ao.  168S    can  we  be  such  base  De- 

tractors I  To  vilifie  our  Benefactors  i  T.  D..  Butter' t  Gkoxt,  Canto  i.  p.  63. 
1710  thus  may  it  be  said  of  Mr.  Durfey  to  his  detractors ;  Pops,  Lett.,  Wks., 


Vol.  vii.  p.  77(1757)- 


1776  The  author  has  a  brand  of  infamy  set  upon 


him,  as  a  public  warning  to  all  calumniators  and  detractors :  Trial  0/  Jnefh 
Fowkt,  14/a.  , 

detriment  {.'-  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  detriment. 
I.    loss,  damage,  wear  and  tear,  harm. 

Forger  of  oure  dayly  damage  and  detriment :  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  ^Bar- 


t.oWB.  Rede  me,  ^V.,  p.  116  (1871).  1031  the  litel  pleasure  and  gret  detriment 
that  sJiulde  ensue  of  it ;  Elvot,  Gaverrumr,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xiii.  Vol.  1.  p.  ta^  (x88o^ 
1046  Kinge  Henrie  the  viij... .marched  stowtlie  into  Oxfortle  without  enie  detn- 
ment:  Tr.  Polydare  Vergift  En/;.  Hitt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  184  (187a).  1B86  or  els 

the  subjectes  of  England,..shall  uso  suffer  detriment :  Leycester  Corretp.,  p.  997 
•(Camd.  Soc.,  1844).  1001  and  ours  [soldiers]  retomed  without  any  greate 

detrymente:  Coningsbv,  Siege  of  Routn^  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  I.  p.  50(1847). 
1094  Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  gnef  brought  |  By  deep  surmise  of  others* 
detriment:  Shaks.,  Lucrece,  1579.  1666  an  extraordinary  detriment  to  the 

whole  republic  of  learning:  Evelyn,  C«m«/.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  188(1871). 

2.  a  charge  made  to  tenants,  and  to  students  lodging  in 
a  college  or  an  inn  of  court,  for  damage  or  dilapidation. 

1048  note  that  sometymes  the  king  is  to  take  a  detriment  by  the  liuere  with 
y«  partidoo :  Staunfokd,  Kinget  Prerog,,  ch.  v.  foL  as  f  (1567^ 

'ddtiltiu,  sb.\  Lat.,  'a  rubbing  away':  the  material  re- 
moved from  rocks,  &c.,  by  water,  ice,  and  weather ;  accumu- 
lation of  disintegn'^ted  material ;  hence,  metaph.  rubbish. 

1802  the  detritus  of  the  land  is  delivered  by  the  rivers  into  the  sea ;  Edin. 
Rev.,  Vol.  I,  p.  307.  1808  the  limestone  rises  in  a  mural  face,  based  by  a 

deposit  of  detritus:  £.  K.  Kane,  ist  Grinnell  Exped.,  ch.  xxxi.  p.  370.  1878 
The  great  length  of  time  required  to  withdraw  the  tool  and  remove  the  detritus : 
£  MOV.  ^n'/.,  VoL  VI.  p.  63.  ^  1886  Such  natural  agents  as  wind  and  water, 
frost  and  fire,  are  ever  at  work  in  destroying  the  surface  of  the  land  and  trans, 
porting  the  resulting  detritus :  Atktnaum,  Aug.  7,  p.  178/a. 

dgtnr  dignldri,  phr. :  Lat. :  let  it  be  given  to  the  more 
worthy  {dignissimo,  'to  the  most  worthy').  Hacket  makes  a 
sb.  of  the  phr.  in  the  sense  of 'paragon  . 

bef.  1670  There  was  not  a  Delurdigniori  among  the  Sons  of  Kings  in  Europe, 
to  whom  he  could  give  the  Golden  Aple :  J.  Hacket,  Abf.  Williams,  Pt.  1. 132, 
p.  119(1693).  1704  Swift,  Witr.,  p.  48/3  (1869).  1784  but  this  rule  too 
tA  detuT  aigniori,  your  lordship  must  not  expect  vrill  be  scrupulously  observed: 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  in.  No.  Ixxx.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vot  11.  p.  553 
^Tn\  '  1813  they,  agreeing  that  Walter  Scott  wras  the  fittest  person  upon 
wnom  to  bestow  the  laurel,  on  the  maxim  of  deiur  digniori,  had  written  and 
offered  it  to  him :  Southey,  Lett,,  Vol.  n.  p.  336  (i8s6X 

deubash :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dubaah. 


deuno,  sb.    See  quotations. 

1660  Many  deformed  Pagotha's  are  here  worshipped ;  having  this  ordinary 
evasion.  That  they  adore  not  Idols,  but  the  Deumo's  they  represent...  The  Samoryn 
used  not  to  eat  till  it  were  first  offered,  and  so  acknowledged  as  food  sent  him 
from  his  Deumo:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,p.  338(i677X  1660  lesser 

Deutno's  attending  on  this  grand  Pa/;od\  R.  HEAD,  Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  Fff  8  t^. 

deury  :  Pers.    See  dowry. 

Mens  ex  in&chiita,/Ar. :  Late  Lat^  'a  god  from  a  machine', 
in  allusion  to  the  mechanical  contnvance  by  which  on  the 
Ancient  Greek  stage  a  god  was  made  to  appear  in  some 
elevated  position,  who  resolved  the  complications  which  were 
beyond  human  powers :  any  person  or  thing  called  in  to  solve 
a  difficulty  insurmountable  by  ordinary  means. 

1840  This  was,  however,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Dens  ex  maekintk, — 
the  illu-strious  Aldrovando  himself:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  75  (i86s)l  IMS 
The  dens  ex  mackinA  was  ultimately  called  in  to  produce  a  spanc  on  the  occasion 
of  a  flint  and  steel  coming  together:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Vol.  1.  p.  390 
(1856).  1860  and,  inaeed,  whenever  he  was  called  in  as  a  Deus  ex  mackmA, 

It  was  not  for  a  pleasant  purpose :  Once  a  Week,  July  31,  p.  97/3.  1863 

Percival  Tracey,  Deus  ex  mackinA,  had  stepped  in;  Lord  Lvtton,  Caxtoniana, 
Vol.  II.  Ess.  33,  p.  5x.  *1877  The  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  prior  engage- 

ment to  Clementina  exists,  indeed,  but  a  deus  ex  mackinA  is  not  dilticult  to  find ; 
Sat.  Rev.,  Nov.  24,  p.  66>/i.    [St.] 

*Deu8  mlsere&tnr,  phr. :  Lat,  '(Jod  be  merciful':  name 
of  Psalm  67,  used  as  an  alternative  canticle  after  the  second 
lesson  of  the  evening  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  being 
the  first  two  words  of  the  Latin  version. 

deutroa.    See  datnra. 

Mentzia,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Deuts,  a  Dutch  naturalist: 
Bot. :  name  of  a  genus  of  shrubs,  Nat  Order  Philadelphaceae, 
native  of  E.  Indies,  some  species  of  which  are  cultivated  in 
Britain  as  ornamental  plants. 

deux  yeux:  Fr.    Seedonzyaoz. 

ddva,  sb. :  Skt. :  god,  deity ;  malefic  deity,  power  of  evil 

1819  a  palace,  a  mosque,  and  a  bath,  whose  architecture,  achieved  as{f  by 
magic,  seemed  worthy  of  the  Devas:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  111.  ch.  x.  p.  951 
(1830}.  1834  By  the  Deva,  who  is  enshrined  in  this  temple  I  Baboo,  VoL  11. 

ch.  viii.  p.  157. 

^DdTan&gari :  Skt.,  'the  divine  city  writing' :  name  of  the 
character  in  which  Sanskrit  is  usually  written. 

*1876  Hb  alphabet  was  founded  on  the  Devanagari,  which  he  accommodated 
to  the  needs  of  the  Tibetan  tongue :  Timet,  May  15.    (St.) 

devant,  sb.  and  adv. :  Fr. 

1.  sb.:  A  kirtle,  an  apron. 

1600  perfume  my  deuant:  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  v.  4,  Wks.,  p.  247  (i6i<X 

2.  adv. :  before,  forward,  in  front. 

1609  his  beard,  which  was  shagged  and  rough,  with  a  sharpe  peake  devant : 
Holland,  Tr.  Man,,  Bk.  xxv.  (fTvi.  p.  370. 

devastator  {±  —  -i-  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  devastator, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  devastdre,='to  lay  waste':  one  who 
lays  waste,  a  plunderer. 

1880  but  all  is  to  no  purpose  with  these  devastators,  whose  chiefs  seem  to 
direct  them  with  the  precision  of  regular  troops,  constantly  stimulating  them  to 
the  pas  de  ckarge,  and  firom  their  unremitted  progress,  appear  as  if  they  were 
continually  repeating  Ml  n/oMt  I  K  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  136  (and  Ed.). 

dSrast&vlt,  yd  pers.  sing.  per/,  ind.  act.  of  Lat  divastdre, 
ea'to  lay  waste':  Leg.:  name  of  a  writ  which  lies  against  an 
executor  or  administrator  who  has  wasted  or  impaired  the 
estate  of  the  deceased. 

■"devoir. />/.  devoirs,  sb.:  Fr. :  respects;  fr.  the  phr.  rendre 
devoirs,— ^t.0  pay  (one's)  respects'.  The  word  devoir  was 
early  Anglicised,  esp.  in  the  phrases  to  do  on^s  devoir,"^* to 
do  one's  duty',  'to  do  service  ,  'to  do  one's  best',  and  to  put 
one's  self  in  devoir  (whence  comes  Eng.  endeavor\^Vx.  se 
mettre  en  devoir,  =  'to  endeavor',  'to  make  eiTorts'.  See 
Chaucer  (abt.  1386),  C.  T.,  Knt.'s  Tale,  2600,  "Do  now  your 
devoir";  Paston  Letters  (1470),  Vol.  11.  No.  653,  p.  409 
(1874),  "put  you  in  uttremost  devoir  with  thaim  to  resiste  the 
malice  of  our  said  ennemyes  and  traitours". 

bef  1670  he  receives  the  Devoirs  of  his  Subjects  comfortably  and  snulingly : 
J.  Hacket,  Atp.  Williams,  Pl  i.  152,  p.  144(1(93).  1670  when  yon  come 

near  the  peison  you  would  salute,  make  your  C)omplement  and  render  your 
Devoir  modestly:  H.  Woollsy,  Gentlewoman's  Companion,  p.  40.  ^1676 
having  already  this  morning  paid  my  devoir  to  you :  Shadwell,  Virtuoso,  i.  p.  7. 
1743  planted  himself  as  making  a  guard  till  the  coach  went  by,  and  then  made 
his  devoir:  R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  Vol.  11.  p.  353  (1836).  1748  charged 
him  to  pay  his  devoirs  regularly  to  Mr  Cringer :  Smollett,  Rod,  Rand.,  ch.  xv. 
Wks.,  Vol  1.  p.  86  (1817X  1818  Her  marquis  was  paying  his  devoirs  to 
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his  intended  bride :  M.  Eogbworth,  Patniugi,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  131  (1833X 
1828  lay  before  her  his  uncle's  ttttmrt,  m  the  nigh-flown  languaEe  of  the  dajr : 
Scott,  Betrothed,  ch.  xi.  p.  104.  18S9  Oh,  pray  dispense  |  With  my  devout 
tUs  time :  Bailbt,  Fttha,  p.  ais  (1866X 

devoncan,  devon-kawn.    See  dlvaii. 

d^ot,/rM.  d^TOtA,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  devoted  to  religion, 
pious ;  a  devout  person,  a  devotee.  Hence,  Eng.  devotee, 
which  appears  as  Devofie  (fern.)  in  Spectator,  No.  354,  1712, 
obvious^  intended  to  be  Fr.,  but  the  Eng.  form  occurs  earlier 
(bef.  1670  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  Pt.  II.  212,  p.  230,  Ed. 
1693).  In  Evelyn's  Diary,  1645,  VoL  i.  p.  189,  devotie  (fem.) 
appears,  according  to  Ed.  1872. 

1766  She  has  a  little  of  the  devoW.  bitt  that.  Sir,  is  a  tetce  to  a  nine  in  your 
favour:  Sterne,  Trist.  SluuuL,  vii.  Wks.,  p.  396(1839).  1779  numbers  of 
titvott  upon  their  knees:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  Vol  iii.  p.  333  (1851).  1810  she 
had  several  times  attempted  to  become  devote:  Jeffrey,  Essays,  Vol.  i.  p.  3^ 
(1844).  1880  nominally  a  divoU  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  type:  C.  W. 
CoLLiKS,  St.  SimoH,  p.  54. 

devota :  It.    See  divota. 

♦devotee:  Eng.  fr.  ^«<««-Fr.    See  d6T0t. 

deroto,  adj.  and  sb.:  It :  devoted  to  religion ;  a  devout 
person,  a  devotee ;  an  attached  lover. 

1881  Ah,  no !  and  'twotild  more  Honour  prove  |  He  your  Devoto  were,  then 
Lcve:  A.  Marvbu.,  Misc.,  p.  81. 

dewan,  dewaun:  Anglo-Ind.    See  divan. 

dewannee,  dewanny,  dewatmy;  j^.  :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. 
dfwdnt,  popularly  dewant,=''xht  office  of  diwan'  (see  divan): 
the  right  of  receiving  revenue ;  hence,  civil  administration  of 
justice. 

1772  in  each  district  shall  be  established  two  Cinuts  of  Judicature ;  one  by 
the  name  of  the  Mofiissul  Sudder  Audaulet,  or  Provincial  Court  of  Dewannee : 
Order  o/CouHcilti/'H.  E.  /.  C,  in  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  Chum,  13/3.  1788 

the  acquisition  of  the  Duanne  opened  a  wiae  field  for  all  projects  of  this  nature : 
Report,  in  Burke's  Li/e  &•  ti'ks.,  vi.  447.  [Vule]  IMS  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alum  11.  conferred  the  office  of  Dewani  upon  the  East  India  Company: 
JCIX  Cent.,  Sept.,  p.  434. 

dewry,  sb. :  Pers.  divri:  temple,  house  or  shrine  of  a  god. 

1625  A  little  short  of  this  place,  is  a  faire  Deury  inclosed  with  a  stone  wall: 
PORCHAS,  A^prmu,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  4^  166B   at  A^u-n>c»<...the  Dewry 

is  seei'd  &  ^ved  with  Gold,  yearly  visited  by  many  1000  Bannyans:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  50  (1677). 

dewtry.    See  datnra. 
dexter,  adj. :  LaL 

1.  pertaining  to  the  right  hand,  on  the  right  hand  side. 
N.B.  in  Herald,  the  right  side  of  the  shield  answers  to  the 
right  side  of  the  person  who  may  be  supposed  to  hold  it,  and 
consequently  to  the  left  side  of  the  person  who  looks  at  the 
face  of  the  shield. 

1606  my  mother's  blood  |  Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister  |  Bounds 
in  my  Cither's:  Shaks.,  Troil.,  iv.  5,  a8.  1622  their  fathers  whole  coate,  or 
part  of  the  same  in  bend  dexter:  Peacham,  Comf.  Cent.,  ch.  i.  p.  9.  1766 

supporters.  An  old  knave  of  clubs  on  the  oexter;  a  young  knave  on  the  sinister 
side:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  ill.  p.  10(1837). 

2.  (of  omens)  seen  or  heard  on  the  right  hand  side,  favor- 
able, auspicious,  beneficent. 

1646  sinister  and  dexter  respects :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Psevd.  Ep.,  Bk.  iv. 
ch.  V.  p.  159  (i£86).  bef.  1733   all  Manner  of  Arts,  dexter  and  sinister: 

R.  North,  Examen,  111.  vit  53,  p.  5^3  (1740).  bef.  17M  As  thus  he  spoke, 
behold,  in  open  view,  |  On  soondmg  wuigs  a  dexter  eagle  flew :  Pofb,  Tr.  Homer^s 
IL,  xiiL  1039.    [C  E.  D.] 

dexterity  {z.±=.-),  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  dexteriU  (Cotgr.): 
ability  to  use  the  right  hand  better  than  the  left;  manual, 
bodily,  or  mental  skiU  or  quickness. 

1S27  it  shalbe  very  expedyente  that  she  by  her  greate  wisdom  and  dexteryte 
do  cause  the  kyn^  her  Sonne  to  write  to  such  cardynelles  as  be  at  lyberte; 
Chronicle  of  Calais,^.  114  (Camd.  Soc,  1846).  1636  We  advertissed  of  your 
pleasure  shal  be  glade,  with  all  diligence  and  dexteritie...to  accomplishe  that  yotir 
mynde:  Suppress,  of  Monast,,^.  103  (Camd.  Soc.,  1843).  1648  knowing  your 
wisdomes  and  upiignt  dexterities:  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser^  Vol.  in.  No. 
ccdxviL  p.  301  (1846).  1691  hee  may  be  able  to  handle  his  Peece  with  due 

dexteritie:  Garrard,  Art  Warre,  p.  a.  1608  I'll  be  gone,  and  with  most 

quick  dexterity  provide  you  a  crier:  Middleton,  Family  0/  Love,  iv,  3,  Wks., 
Vol.  III.  p.  77(i885X  1620  dexterity  of  Government:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavi's 

Mist.  Coune.  Trent,  p.  xv.  (1676).  1663  the  strange  and  wonderful  dexterity 
of  the  sliders  on  the  new  canal :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  394  (1873). 

*dey,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.  <&/,=' uncle',  'commander':  the 
title  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis. 

1704  they  drove  us  all  to  the  Kinffs,  or  Dey's,  House :  J.  Pitts,  Acc. 
Moham.,  p.  6.  —  He  having  got  gieat  Rsclus,  and  facing  a  Man  full  o(  Amoition, 
had  a  great  "Tooth  for  the  Dey-ship  of  Atgier:  ib.,  p.  ijo.  1798  Algiers, 


journey  into  Bengala :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,y.  66  (1677). 

drivers,  dooly-bcarers ;   Wellington,  Suppl.   Deep.,  Vol.   i. 

IBOO  We  have  had  much  trouble  in  procuring  dooley  boys  to 

74th  regt....the  remainder  refuse  to  carry  the  doolies:  —  Disp.,  Vol.  L  p.  58 

(1844)1         1803  The  bridegroom,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  was  followed  w  the 

bride  in  a  covered  dooly:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asiatic  Ret.^  vn.  68.        1884   I  and 


Tunis  and  Trbwli  have  each  of  them  a  Turkbh  bashaw  or  Avf.,  who  goveras  in 
the  name  of  the  Grand  Signior:  J.  Morse,  Amrr.  Univ,  Ge^r.,'^<A.  11.  p.6t6 
fi796V.  1880  the  Dey  of  Algiers:  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sif.  Panasiti,  b<  33B 

(snd  Ed.X  1886  He  coadnded  a  treaty  with  tfafe  Dey:  Athtnmnm,JriXy  34, 
p.  113/1. 

dhagob,  dhagope:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dagoba. 

*dlia],  daia),  dol(l),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  dOli  a  kind 
of  Indian  pulse  like  split  pease.    [Yule] 

1673  the  largess  of  Rice  or  Doll :  Fryer,  E.  India,  lot  (1698).  [Vule] 
1690  [KitcherceJ  made  of  Dol,  that  is,  a  small  round  Pea,  and  Rioe  boiled  to- 
gether: OviNQTON,  F«'.,  310  (1696).  [ij.]  1798  Rice  and  doll;  Welling- 
ton, Suppl.  Desp.,  Vol  I.  p.  145  (1858).  1872  their  supply  of  flvur,  dhal, 
salt,  tobacco,  cloth :  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  il  p.  48.  1884  Fields 
of  dall,  or  Indian  corn:  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming,  in  Macmsllan's  Mag. 

dhobee,  dhobey,  dhoby,  doUe,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. 

dhobi:  a  native  washerman. 

1872  the dhobey's  washing-tub:  Edw.  Braddon, ,£(/>M/iu^,ch.iv. p.  115. 

dhoney,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  cf.  Malay,  and  Tamil  tOni,  fr.  Skt. 
drdnl,=^z.  trough',  'a  kind  of  boat' :  a  small  vessel 

1698  smal  boates  called  Tones  and  Pallenges:  Tr.  %  Veus  Linsfhetei^s 
Voy.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  II.  p.  191  (>885X        1860  [See  dHOW). 

fdhooly,  doolee,  doolie,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  ifoH:  a 
covered  litter,  consisting  of  a  frame  slung  on  a  bamboo  pole. 
Hence,  dhooly-walla,  dooly-bearer. 

1626  he  sends  choice  Souldiers  well  appointed  and  close  conered,  two  and 
two  in^  a  Dotule:   Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  435.  1666    his 

Seraglio.. .was  in  two  hundred  Doolaes  or  Cajuaes,  as  if  he  were  going  upon  a 
journey  into  Bengala :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  66  (1677).       1799  lascars, 

■••  i    ..-     -r    .      -jf    ,    p    r86  (1858). 

to  send  away  the 
!«>.,  VoL  \.  p.  - 
it.  1803  The  bridegroom,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  was  followed  vt  t 
,«,»«  in  a  covered  dooly:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asiatic  Res.,  vn.  68.  1884  I  Uiu 
the  child  took  the  shelter  of  a  doolee  they  had  placed  for  me  there  in  the  ailer 
part  of  the  boat;  Baioo,  Vol.  iL  ch.  xiL  p.  348.  1882  coolies,  however, 

awaited  me  with  a  dooly,  one  of  those  low  litters  slung  on  a  bamboo:  F.  M.  Craw- 
PORD,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  xiL  p.  361.    —  my  dooly-beuers:  r^.,  p.  364. 

«dhotee,  dhoty,  dotee,  dntti(e),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. 
dhoti:  a  loin-cloth  of  cotton  or  gauze,  worn  by  male  Hindoos. 

1614  they  will  not  looke  on  our  red  Zelas,  blew  Byrams,  nor  Duttis:  In 
Purchas'  Pilgrims^yoX.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  407.  1622   i  pec  duttis  of  10  Rs.  per 

corg:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  \.  p.  so(i883).  1626  fourteene  packes  of  course 
Duttie,  of  six  corges  a  packe:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  lit  p.  306. 
1882  a  common  ryot,  clad  simply  in  a  dJkoti  or  waist-cloth :  F.  M.  Crawford, 
Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  x.  p.  303. 

dhcw,  dcvr,  sb. :  An^Io-Ind. :  a  native  vessel  on  the  coasts 
of  W.  India  and  E.  Afnca,  esp.  an  Arab  slave-trader  with  one 
mast  and  lateen  sail. 

1809  A  dow  was  hired  to  go  to  Dhalac :  Quarterly  Rev.,  VoL  11.  p.  103. 
1860  Amongst  the  vessels  at  anchor  lie  the  dows  of  the  Atahs,  the  Patamais  of 
Malabar,  the  dhoneys  of  Coromandel:  E.  Tbnnent,  Ceylon,  il  103.  [Vule] 
1888  In  May  la-st  the  Khalifa  vras  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the  Upper  Nile 
...four  thousand  men,  who  were  to  reach  their  destination  in  four  steamers  and 
a  large  number  of  dhows :  Alhenaum,  Dec.  33,  p.  851/3. 

dharmsal(l)a,jd.:  Anglo-Ind.fr. Hind. <^arm{:(i/<i,='piety- 
house':  a  place  at  or  near  a  village  for  the  reception  of 
travellers. 

bef.  1806  Wellington,  Z7u!^.  1826  I  sat  myself  down  in  the  dmhm 

sallah,  or  place  for  travellers :  Hockley,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch.  xvii.  p.  187(1884). 

'dhurra,  sb. :  a  kind  of  grain.  Sorghum  vulgare,  used  in 
the  Soudan. 

1811  In  none  of  the  inns  could  we  find  any  other  sort  of  food  but  coarse 
Durra  bread,  made  of  millet  with  camel's  milk :  Niebukr's  Trav.  Arab.,  ch 
xxviiL  Ptnkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  44.  —  The  Arabians  cultivate  wheat,  barley, 
and  durra,  (Holcus  Linn.)  'The  latter  grain,  sorgo,  or  great  millet,  seems  to  be 
a  native  of  Atabia:  ib.,  ch.  cxii.  p.  191.  1871  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile 

Tributaries,  ch.  L  p.  6.  *1876  layers  of  douia  straw :  Western  Morning 
News,  Feb.  3.    [St.] 

dhye:  Anglo-Ind.    See  daye. 

di,  prep. :  It  fr.  Lat.  di:  of,  with,  from,  to,  (before  a  vb.). 
In  comi>osition  with  the  definite  article  Lat.  de  ill-  becomes 
(It.)  del,  dell',  degl-. 

^  sb.  pi. :  Lat. :  gods,  the  more  correct  spelling  of  the  pL 
of  deus,  which  is  commonly  spelt  in  English  literature  dii. 
See  phrases  with  diL 

*(Uabete,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  diabite;  dlabfitSs,  Gk.  iut^^t, 
^'passer  through':  sb.:  a  serious  wasting  disease  of  which 
a  distinctive  symptom  is  an  excessive  discharge  of  urine 
containing  sugar. 

1641  diabete:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydo's  Quest.,  &v.,  sig.  Y  ui  V.  1668 
The  often  and  to  much  making  of  water  called  Diabetes :  Turner,  Bathes,  sig. 
A  ii  V.  1608  Diabete:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Furies,  p.  379(1608)1 
1712   lord  Marlborough  is  growing  ill  of  his  diabetes;  which,  if  it  oe  true,  may 
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diaUer  si. :  Fr. :  devil. 

1S96  Shaks.,  Mtrry  Wiva,  Hi  i,  93. 

'diablerie,  sb. :  Fr. :  devilry,  mischief,  weird  scene. 


p.  135  —t*. 


^.  _^  1809  We  arc  no  defenders  or  ^host' seeiiu;  and  dttblerie: 

QmrUrfy  Xtv.,  VoL  I.  p.  347.  IKU  larded  with  many  legeDds  of  super- 
sdMn  and  diablerie:  Scott,  Gvf  MoMturing,  cb.  xlvi.  p.  409 (18^).  1884 
PitUtrit  and  exacgerated  semimaoc  became  inextricably  aasooated:  Edin. 
Xn.t  Vol.  59,  p.  74.  1840  One  is  puzzled  by  this  piece  of  diabUrit : 

Thackxrav,  ^fisc,  Essays,  p.  179  (288^).  1840   In  such  a  country  one 

vonU  have  expected  to  find  a  thousand  picturesque  supentitions  and  diabteries : 
FlAsn,  Kterdutmn,  &•(.,  Vol.  I.  Let.  v.  p.  141.  1883  Any  diatUrii  I  take 
part  is,  IS  for  pure  mischief  take :  C  Lever,  DnltoMs,  p.  179  (1878).  1883  He 
found  an  extraordinary  figure  that  miffht  have  stepped  out  of  a  scene  of  German 
JitiUru:  T.  Mozuv,  Ktminitc.,  VoL  I.  ch.  x.  p.  76.  1888  the  painted 
"diableries"  of  Brbucmel  :  ^<s>7/  TtUgrafk,  Jan.  24,  p.  5. 

diaUo,  sb. :  Sp. :  devil. 

tlSM  Diablo,  what  passions  call  you  these  t  Marlowe,  Edw.  II.,  Wks., 
p,  191^1  (DyceX  1004  Who's  that  which  rings  the  bellt  DiaUo,  hoi  Shaks., 
(Tei,  ii.  3,  i<o.  180T  ODiabolOidu/iMcomeshereio  vexeme:  A.BKBWBR, 
l^ifua,  i.  7,  lig.  B  iv  »*. 

diabolaa,//.  dlaboll,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Eccl.  Gk.  didjSoXot, 
•'accuser', 'devil':  devil. 

beC  1884  Fierce  Anthropophagi,  |  Spectia,  Diaboli :  C.  Imms,  HyfockmJ. 
mS  The  dying  person  confesses  his  faith,  defies  Saun  and  all  ms  works,  and 
ibebaiBed  ^mAmT  disappear:  Athttueum,  July  18,  p.  85/1.  -  • 

diacatholicon,  sb. :  fr.  Gk.  dta-,=' thorough',  and  catholl- 
eon  [g-  v.) :  an  electuary  formerly  supposed  to  be  purgative 
of  allhad  humors. 

diacbylon,  diachylnm,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  itaxv\oi>,  neut  of 
tiaxAoc,  =  'very  juicy' :  a  healing  plaster,  now  made  of  olive 
oil  and  bydrated  oxide  of  lead ;  metaph.  a  soothing  appli- 
cation. 

1638  Or  with  Dyac^uylum  plaster /and  with  y*  reed  powder:  Tr.  ytromt  of 
Brwsswicys  Sur:g;rry,  sig.  I  ij  r*/a.  —  Take  diaqutlon  plaster  out  of  this  Aiiti- 
tbodario  .iij.  ounces:  ib.,  sig.  S  iu  t)*/3.  ?  1830  make  uiis  Diaquilon  Playster ; 
AmiUatAarhU.  silt.  A  iv  v«.        1841  The  seconde  fourme  is  diaouillon  common 

1843  of 
Vifo's  CMirurf., 
E  of  Incision,  with 
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nide  thus:  R.  Copumd,  Tr.  Guyda's  Qiust.,6'c.,  sig.  R  iii  V. 
whyte   Diaquilon   without  gummes.S.ij. :    Traheron,   Tr.    Vii  ^  , 

foL  voax  r*[t.  1887  Some  I  cover'd  over,  beyond  the  place  of  Incision,  witl: 
Piackylon-fliusUr,  and  tied  them  fast  with  packthred :  PUl.  TnsHs.,  VoL  11. 
Xo.  as,  p.  454.  1671  then  were  fain  to  set  up  with  six  pen^worth  of  Diaculum 
aiid  a  Collection  of  rotten  Pippins :  Shadwell,  Humorists,  i.  p.  6.  1779 

I  fnppose  that  was.the  object  (as  it  seems  to  be  of  all  our  measures)  and  that  as 
the  demand  for  plaisters  will  be  infinitely  increased,  it  may  furnish  pretext  for  a 


alxe...and  his  nose  ornamented  with  diachylon:  Thackbrav,  Comk.  to  Cairo, 
A.  m.  Wks.,  VoL  xii.  p.  376  (1878X 

*diad6ma,  sb. :  Gk.  iuAmia :  a  fillet,  a  mark  of  rank  or 
royalty  worn  round  the  head.  Anglicised  as  diadem,  through 
Fr.  Madime,='a.  crown',  or  'royal  wreath'. 

1818  That  deficiency  in  symmetry  was  remedied  by  the  Greek  women  who 
nre  a  diadema  or  fillet :  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculft.,  p.  41. 

diaeresis,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  lkai(Kxnt,'''a,  dividing'. 

1.  the  separate  pronunciation  of  two  consecutive  vowels. 

1(11  Ditnttix  is  when  two  points  ouer  a  vowell  diulde  it  from  another  vowell ! 
CorcE.,  ng.  Nnnn  1  r*. 

2.  a  mark,  generally  two  superior  dots,  placed  over  the 
second  of  two  consecutive  vowels  to  show  that  they  are  to  be 
pronounced  separately,  as  in  cooperate,  reeled. 

3.  metaph.  division,  distribution. 

bef.  1686  Nature's  Dimmit,  half  one  another:  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  iL 
|i.s>(iC«7X 

'diagntels,  sb.:  Gk.  Su(yMMnt,<= 'recognition',  'discrimi- 
nation'. 

1.  the  discrimination  of  the  character  of  a  disease  or 
internal  injury  by  the  symptoms. 

UST  A  yoong  chap  comes  in,  consumptive  he  said,  and  I  dare  lay  he's 
lUu— be  is  uncommonly  'cute  about  what  he  calls  diagnosis:  C.  Kingsley,  Two 
run  Ago,  du  viii.  p.  119  (1877).  1871  As  many  wretched  aiiim«l.  amply 

aawl  to  Ihs  spot  to  die,  the  crows,  firom  long  experience  and  constant  pracuce, 
OB  fenn  a  pretty  correct  diagnosis  upon  the  case  of  a  sick  camel :  Sir  S.  W. 
BAKSa,  Aw  Trihuiariet,  ch.  l  p.  8.  1883  his  skill  in  diagnosis  was  remark- 
sUe.    Disease  had  few  secrets  for  him:  Standard,  Dec.  13,  p.  5. 

2.  a  scientific  description  of  a  special  organism. 

1886  Fmn  the  written  description  of  a  room. ..a  rough  diagnosis  of  their 
dancter  as  observers  can  be  made :  Atktmtum,  Nov.  si,  p.  673^ 


diago,  sb.    See  quotation. 

,  1617  in  the  Muscouites  money,  it  is  rated  at  thirtie  three  altines  and  two 
Diagoes.  And  sixe  single  or  three  double  diagoes  make  one  alttne :  F.  Morvsom, 
Itiit.,  Pt.  1.  p.  290, 

diahbeyah,  diahbiah :  Mod.  Egypt    See  dababieh. 

dialecticati  adv. :  Gk.  StoXcxrixur :  in  a  logical  method 
of  discussion  by  question  and  answer,  according  to  the 
method  of  arriving  at  truth  invented  by  Zeno,  and  developed 
by  Socrates  and  Plato. 

166S  And  make  you  keep  to  th'  question  close,  |  And  argue  Dialecticmt : 
S.  Bdtler,  Httdibras,  Pt.  \.  Cant,  iii  p.  359. 

Dialis:  Lat    Seeflamen. 

diametros,  pi.  diametrL  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  hi&^trpm:  a 
diameter.  The  phr.  ex  oiametro,  'in  iU'ametro',  =  'Ai&- 
metricaUy'. 

bef.  1893  Whose  city  large  diametri  contains,  I  Even  three  days'  journey's 
length  from  wall  to  wall :  Green  e.  Looking  Glastt,  Wks.,  p.  ii7/i(i8oiX  1608 
so  he  cannot  but  knowe,  that  the  sunne  this  moneth  ex  diametro,  irradiateth  his 
place  in  the  conception :  C.  Hevdon, /></;  Judic.  Astrol.,  p.  413.  1638  there 
Mow  other  winds  that  are  quite  opposite  to  the  former,  euen  in  Diametro  (abL] : 
PuRCHAS, /"i/^iM,  Vol.  II.  Bk.  vii.  p.  988.  1661  For  my  part,  in  good 

faith  ex  Diametro,  1  ever  thought  they  were  meer  emptinesses ;  Reliq,  H^otton., 
p.  44a  (1634).  '  bef.  1788  a  Faction  opposite  ex  Diametro:  R.  North, 

Examon,  p.  xit  (1740).  —  his  Fit  was  not  of  an  Apoplexy  but  Epileptic,  and  thai 
all  that  they  did  was  ex  Diametro  wrong :  ib.,  ill.  ix.  3,  p.  648. 

Di&oa':  Lat :  name  of  the  moon-goddess,  Gk.  'Aprt/ut, 
representative  of  chastity  and  love  of  hunting.  The  goddess 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  represented  sensuality.  Sometimes  Anglicised  as 
Dian(e). 

abL  1886  To  been  hym  self  the  grete  hertea  bane  I  flor  aAer  Mars  he  seruetb 
now  dyaoe:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Knt.'s  Tale,  iSia.  1806  horned  Dyane,  then 
but  one  degre  |  In  the  crabbe  had  entred :  Hawes,  Past.  Pits,,  sig.  A  1  ro  (1534). 
1878—80  a  very  Diane:  Gab.  Haxvev,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  104  (188^.  1684  'Wilh 
all  Z7/(»Mrr  chastitie,  |  or  yemtsn^n  beautie:  Cl.  Robinson,  Fleas.  DtL,  p.  vf 
(1880).  1603  Heer,  many  a  tuno,  many  a  Pallas  beer,  |  Heer  many  a  Vensu, 
and  Diana  cleer,  |  Catch  many  a  gallant  LordT^.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat, 
Magnif.,  p.  65  (1608^  16m  Out  upon  that  same  golden  devil,  that  Diana  of 

the  Ephesians,  for  it  destroys  many  souls  1  T.  Adams,  Com.  a  Pet.,  Sherman 
Comm.,  p.  8j8/a  (i86g).  1686  Neither  is  wealth  to  be  excluded,  that  Diana  of 
the  world,  whicn... makes  not  the  man,  yet  it  adds  some  mettle  to  the  man: 
S.  Ward,  Wks.,  p.  119  (i86aX  16tt  Court  the  Mother,  and  you  winne  the 

Daughter,  prevail  with  Nature,  and  the  fair  Diana  [moon]  of  the  Philosophers  b 
at  your  service:  John  French,  Art  Distill.,  En.  Ded.,  sig.  A  a  ti*  (itsiX 
1679  The  Nymphs  of  chasi  DiimiCt  Train:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Vt.  IIL 
Cant.  i.  _p.  4^. 
frail  China  ja 
(i7$7)*  1788  Nymghs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains 


ua   VI     vi.«Bk   jxiiim.  »    A. AM..     .*.    AAV  .  i.mn.    ti  utii^rwj,    x  u    ill. 

1718  Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law,  I  Or  some 

~         -    •      '  "     •  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  182 

id  hearts,  |  That  felt 


frail  China  jar  receive  a  flaw:  Porjl,  Ra^  qf  Lock,  11.  los,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  182 
(i7$7)*  1788  Nymphs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  I  '  * 

their  virtues:  Cowpbr,  Task,  iv.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  isa(i8o8X 


&°; 


Diana',  sb. :  U. :  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet  at 
break  of  day. 

1691  Warily  and  secretly,  enen  at  tlie  closing  of  the  night,  vntill  the  bright 
niring  of  the  Diana,  and  fayre  day  light,  he  must  ordaine  and  place  Sentinets : 
Garrard,  Art  IVarre,  p.  as. 

*diai>&86ll,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  d<d  naa-wv,  short  for  17  did  iracn!;i> 
■opiiv,  <Tvii<f>tiivla,='xhc  concord  over  all  the  notes'  {i.e.  of 
' «  first  and  last  notes),  'the  octave'.    Occasionally  short- 
ened to  diapase. 

I.    octave,  the  tones  which  form  an  octave. 

1477  And  also  for  like  as  ZTu^^oam,  I  With  Z^u^^m/r  and  with  Z>i<i<«im»>,  | 
VTvCti  yfate yfaion^  and  Leeanos  muu,  \  With  other  accords  which  in  Musick  be: 
T.  Norton,  Ordtnall,  ch.  v.  in  Ashmole's  TJuat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p.  60  (1653! 
1806  the  lady  excellent  I  Played  on  base  oiganes,  e^medient  |  Accoidvng  well, 
vnto  dyopason  |  Dyapenthe,  and  eke  dyeteaseron :  Hawes,  Past.  Pits.,  sig. 
G  iii  v^.  1879  Pytkagoreu  oomniaiinded  that  no  musition  should  go  beyond 
his  Diapason:  GossoN,  SckaoU  o/Ah.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  37  (Arber).  1698  Now 
the  first  part  firom  the  toppe  of  the  heade  to  the  nose,  answereth  to  the  space 
betwixt  that,  and  the  chinne,  in  a  triple  proportion,  which  maketh  a  Diaptntt  and 
a  Diafaton:  R.  Havdocei^  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  L  p.  3^  1601  Thus  are 

composed  seven  tunes  [Toml,  which  harmonie  they  cu  Diapason :  Holland, 
Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  a,  ch.  aa,  VoL  L  p.  14.  1600  Dia*ason...a  an  Imttrrmltt 
wherein  a  Diattssaron  and  a  Diattntt  are  coniojrned :  Doulahd,  Tr.  Omitk. 
Microl.,  p.  19.  1637   The  Diafaton  or  Etgkt  in  Mtitiekt  is  the  sweetest 

Concord;  Insomuch,  as  it  is  in  efiect  an  Vnison:  Bacon,  l^ai.  Hist.,  Cent.  iL 
1 103.  1680  As  for  Musicke,  It  is  to  be  coniectured  by  her  long  practice  in 

prickesong,  that  there  is  not  any  note  aboue  Eta,  or  below  Gammotk,  but  she 
knows  the  Diataton:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  li  a  ro/i.         1640  Lutes  hear 
oiapase  [ifayming  to  'passe']:  H.  Mo 


eadi  soaring  ou^nse  fifayining  to  'passe']: 


^orb.  Song  of  Soul,  iil  ii. 


31,  p.  337  (1647).  1646  It  be  true  that  the  string  of  a  Lute  or  Viol  will  stir 

upon  the  stroak  of  an  Unison  or  Dia^Mzon  in  another  of  the  same  kind  :  Sir  'Th. 
Brown^  Psend.  Ei.,  Bk.  vil.  ch.  xviil  p.  314(1686).  1713  that  Interval 

which  IS  called  Diapason,  or  an  Eight:  Sfectaior,  Na  334,  Mar.  34.  p.  487/2 
(MorleyX  174i8  Ah  me  I  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  finet  |  Who  up 

the  lofbf  diapason  roll  I  Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine,  J  Then  let 
them  down  again  into  the  soul  t  J.  Thomson,  Cattle  ^  Indeltnci,  1.  xlL 

3.    a  full  volume  of  various  sounds  heard  simultaneously. 

1689  the  Diapason  of  thy  threates :  Greene,  Menafkon,  p.  83  (1880X      1894 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  stnin  a  tear,  I  Ana  with  deep  groans  the  diapason 

41—2 
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bear:  Shaks.,  Lienct.  i>}3.  1619  He...Dath  fiolike  with  the  Musick  in 

this  vune,  |  Hearing  the  Diapason  of  their  straine :  Hutton,  FoU.  Anai., 
sig.  A  9  V*. 

3.  harmony,  concord.    Also,  metaph. 

1S80  In  Miuicke  there  are  many  discords,  before  there  can  be  framed  a 
Diafaam:  J.  LvLV,  Bufktut  &' kit  £iv/.,  p.  387  (1668).  1690  Nine  was 

the  circle  sett  in  heavens  place :  I  AU  which  compacted  made  a  goodly  Diapaae : 
Spkns.,  F.  Q.,  II.  ix.  XX.  1S91  a  tunefull  Diapase  of  pleasures:  —  Com*l., 

Teares  of  Muses,  54^  1091   Her  sorrows  and  her  tears  did  well  accord ;  | 

Their  diapason  was  ui  self-same  cord  :  Grbbnb,  Maiden' t  Dnam,  Wlcs.,  p.  J70/1 
(1861).  1608  The  Diafatm  of  their  Heav'nly  Lay:  J.  Svlvestkr,  Tr.  D« 

Bartat,  p.  91  (1608).  1621  a  diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings,  princes, 

nobles,  and  plebeians :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtl.,  To  Reader,  p.  94  (iSsyX  bef. 
1638  When  I  hear...a  melodious  voice  in  concert  with  the  tones  of  the  artificial 
instniment.  1  apprehend  by  this  a  higher  diapason;  Fbltmam,  Resetves,  Pt  1. 
p.  30  (i8o6)l  1640  In  her  (Haphel  there's  tun'd  a  just  Diapason  |  For  every 

outward  stroke:  H.  Morb,  Pkil.  Po.,  i.  56,  ix  15  (1647),  166S  ravishi  by  the 
sweetness  of  that  harmony  the  rolling  Orbs  in  an  exact  diapazan  send  forth  by 
their  farced  motion:  Sir  Th.  Herbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  46  (1677).  bef.  1670  the 

Diapason  of  Peace,  Wealth,  and  the  King's  Love  were  all  in  tune:  J.  Hackbt, 
Abf.  WUIiamt,  Pt  »i.  1,  p.  3  (1693). 

4.  name  of  the  two  principal  foundation  stops  in  a 
British  organ. 

1861  it  was  only  by  a  <ree  use  of  the  diapason  stop  that  the  organist  could 
maintain  his  lawfiU  ascoidciicy :  Whtat  &*  Tares,  ch.  u.  p.  6. 

diapente,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  dta  nivr* :  Mus, :  an  interval  of 
a  fifth. 

1477, 1006, 1S98  (See  dlapmSMt  i].  ,  1603  Now  the  proportion  of  the 
Musicke  or  Symphonie  Diatessaron^  Epitritos  or  Sesquitertiall,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  and  a  third  part  over:  of  Diapente,  Hemolios  or  Sesquialterall,  that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  and  halfe  as  much  more :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut  Her.,  p.  1358. 

^diaphngma,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  d(a<^pay/ia :  the  midriff,  the 
membrane  which  divides  the  thoracic  cavity  from  the  ab- 
dominal cavity. 

1630   Somtyme  is  wounded  the  membres  within  the  body  /  lyke  as  the  harte  / 


J.  Banistbr,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  viii.  foL  109  V.  1631  the  middle  rei 

or  chest.. .is  separated  6rom  the  lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midrix 
R.  Burton.  Anat.  MeL,  Pt.  i.  Sec  i,  Mem.  3,  Subc  4,  VoL  i.  p.  as  (>837X 
bef.  1687    then  let  me  alone  to  tickle  his  diapkrugmsax  Miijdlbton,  Anythvig 
for  Qniel  Life,  iii.  a,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  191  (1885!  1676  my  last  full  Pass 

pierc'd  his  Dia^ragma :  D'Urfev,  Mad.  Fickle,  v.  p.  45  (1691X  1678  Re- 
spiration or  that  Motion  of  the  Diafhragma  and  other  Muscles  which  causes  it : 
CuDWORTH,  Inttll.  Sytt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  161. 

diaquil(l)on.    See  diachylon. 

*diairhoea,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  itappoia,='a.  flowing  through': 
laxity  of  the  bowels. 

1069  [See  dlsantaria].  1603  The  Diarr*<ra  and  the  Bnming-Fener: 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dn  Bartas,  Furies,  p.  281  (1608)1  1616   The  flux  diar- 

rkaa  is  the  general,  as  being  without  exulceration  or  inflammation :  T.  Adams, 
Wkt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  496  (1867).  1636  Diarrkea,  The  flixe  or  Uske :  Cockexam, 
PL  I.  (and  Ed.).  1666  Diarrhea's:  Pkil.  Trans.,  Vol.  i.  No.  13,  p.  sia 
1739  to  throw  her  into  a  Diarrhoea:  Pope,  Lett,,  Wks.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  121  (1757). 
1766  on  a  single  idea  he  bad  poured  forth  a  diarrhoea  of  words :  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  316(1857).  1878  7  (deaths]  from  diarrhoea:  Lloyd's 

Wily.,  May  19,  p.  8/a.    [St.] 

diartbrdsis,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  dapBpwnt:  a  movable 
articulation. 

1078  which  Articulation  also  we  call  Enarthrosis,  yet  not  vnder  the  kynde 
of  Diortknsis,  but  Synartkrotis:  for  asmuch  as  the  mouing  of  these  bones  is 
most  obscure :  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Max,  fol.  3 1*.  1668  the  Diertkmis  or 

motive  Articulation :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  e/Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  4a  (1686). 

diascordinm,  sb.  -.  Late  Lat. :  a  medical  preparation  con- 
taining  scordium. 

1664  If  DiascordiMtn  iaile  them,  have  at  MitkridaU:  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  ji.  1660  I  went  to  see  the  several  drugs  for  the  confection  of... 
dioscordium:  £vblvn,  niary,  VoL  L  p.  352  (1872).        1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

diaspries,  sb.  pL:  Eng.  fr.  It.  diaspri,  pi.  of  diaspro: 
jaspers. 

1666  Agats,  Cornelians,  Diaspries,  Calcedons:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
f.  101 (1677X 

^diastole,  sb.:  Late  LaL  fr.  Gk.  8«a<rToXi=-'a  drawing 
apart'. 

I.  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  one  of  the  rhyth- 
mic movements  of  the  heart ;  opposed  to  systole  {g.  v.). 

1678  not  onely  to  the  hart  belongetb  the  same  Diastole  and  Sistole,  but  like- 
wise to  the  btayne:  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  viii.  foL  90  r".  1630  the 
Diastole  and  Systole  of  a  Heart  truly  affected :  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  xvL  p.  30 
(r64sX  1664  If  Systole,  or  Diastole  move  |  Quickest,  when  bee's  in  wrath,  or 
love :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt  11.  Cant.  UL  p.  153.  1678  Now  as  we  have 
no  voluntary  Imferium  at  all,  upon  the  Systole  koA  Diastole  of  the  Heart,  so  an 
we  not  conscious  to  our  selves  of  any  Energy  of  our  own  Soul  that  causes  them : 


and  visible,  by  which  my  inouisitive  surgeon  was  gratified...  with  a  liviag  dispby 
of  the  whole  process  tX systole  and  diastole-.  BcRBsroRD,  Miterits,  VoL  IL  p.  tc8 
(Sth  Ed.). 

2.    the  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in  prosody. 

1680  and  Heautn.  beeing  vsed  shorte  as  one  sillable,  when  it  is  in  Vene, 
stretched  out  with  a  Diastole,  is  like  a  lame  Dogge  that  holdcs  vp  one  legge : 
Tkree  Proper  Letters,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Potts  ^  Poety,  VoL  IL  pi  >6> 
{1815). 

diatessardn,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  hA  rtinTaptun 

1.  Mus.  the  interval  of  a  fourth. 

1477,  1606  (See  dlapaaoB  il  1670  the  dioenities  of  the  soondes 
(whicb  y^  Grecians  call  ix'"^)  '""  ordred  according  to  Musical!  Symphonies  & 
Harmonies:  being  distributed  in  y«  Circuttes,  by  Diatessaron,  Diapente,  and 
Diapason:  J.  Dee,  Pref.  Billingslejr's  Euclid,  sig.  d  iii  v.  1603  [See  dla- 
PMIt*].  1637  And  as  the  Ancients  esteemM,  ancl  so  doe  my  nelfe  and  some 
Other  yet,  the  Fourtk  which  they  call  Diatessaron :  Bacon,  //at.  Hist.,  CenL 
ii.  i  107.  1646  a  diatesseron  or  musical  fourth :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud. 
Ep.,  BIc  v.  ch.  xxiiL  p.  325  (1686). 

2.  Pharm.  a  medicine  made  of  four  ingredients. 

1080  The  ttiade  Diatkosaron:  FRAMrroN,  Joyfull  Nnstt,  Av.,  fol  119  r: 

^diathesis,  .r^. :  Gk.  duitffo-w,^: 'arrangement':  a  natural 
or  constitutional  disposition  of  the  body,  owing  to  which 
there  is  a  predisposition  to  some  special  disease. 

1880  The  attention  paid  to  pathology  has  thrown  somewhat  into  the  back- 
ground temperament  and  diathesis:  Atheneewts,  Nov.  az,  p.  67r/i. 

•diatriba,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  dtorpi^i} ;  diatrlM,  Gk.,  'discussion': 
sb. :  a  treatise,  a  lengthy  invective. 


1606 — ^7   I  have  read  your  learned  Diatriba  concerning  Prayer:  Evblvk, 

1664  those  excellent  2}>a/rite...publislHd : 

uB.  ncde's  ^ks^  p.  xzv.  —  how  dextrously  he  hath 

set  and  just  DustrUe:  ii.,  p.  bud.        1804  he 


C«m<^.,  VoL  IIL  p.  87  (187a).  ^ 

J.  WoRTHiHGTOH,  Lifi.'m  Jos.  Hede's  C'tr-i  p.  xzv.  —  how  dextrously  he  hath 


^  P-  '53. 
no  voluntary  Imferium  at  all,  upon  the  Systole  tmd  Diastole  of  the  Heart,  so  are 
we  not  conscious  to  our  selves  of  any  Energy  of  our  own  Soul  that  causes  them ; 
CuDWORTH,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  161.  1691  the  Systole  and  Diastole 
of  the  Heart,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Muscular  Constriction  and  Relaxation : 
J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  i.  p.  47  (1701).  1807  my  heart  was  absolutely  naked 


handled  that  Scripture  in  a  set  and  just  Diatribex  ii,,  p.  Ixx 
favours  his  English  readers  with  a  diatribe  on  the  horrois  of  boxing:  Edi*.  Xep., 
Vol.  4,  p.  93.  1814  this  pestilent  long  diatribe:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life, 

Vol.  III.  p.  103  (1832)1       1831—8  After  a  dutribe  in  the  (Juarteriy,  my  landknl 
brings  me  up  his  billi.HAZLirr,  Taile-Talk,  p.  401  (1S85X 

diavolaria,  sb. :  It. :  devilry,  devilish  device. 

bef.  1738  these  Diavolariasx  R.  North,  Examen,  in.  ii.  98,  p.  580(1740). 

diavolo,  sb.:  It :  devil 

diazoma,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  8uSf«fui,='a  girdle',  'a  lobby 
giving  access  to  the  seats  of  a  theatre' :  a  corridor  round  the 
seats  of  a  theatre. 

1890  It  is  of  small  dimensions,  containing  only  one  diaioma  or  comdor: 
T.  S.  HocHBS,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi  p.  335. 

dichoraens,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  dtxo/wtot:  a  ditrocbaeiis  (ff.  v.). 
Dichter,  sb. :  Ger. :  poet 
Dichtnng,  sb. :  Ger. :  poetry. 

1883  Daify  Netas,  Aug.  18,  p.  s/a. 

dicotyledon,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  Bol. :  a  plant  which  has  two 
distinct  cotyledons  (see  cotyledon).  The  pi.  dicotylitioHes 
is  earlier  than  the  sing.,  coined  fr.  Gk.  d>-,~'two',  and  kotv 
Xi^i',=: 'cup-shaped  hollow'. 

1797  Dicotyltdonet,  plants  whose  seeds  have  two  lateral  bodies  or  lobes: 
Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  in.  pi  448/t. 

*dicta:  Lat    See  dictum. 

dict&men,  sb.:  Late  Lat:    precept,  ordinance,  dictum 

(g.  v.). 

bef.  1687  Her  man  described  by  her  own  Dictamen :  B.  Jonson,  l/ndertooods, 
Wks.,  p.  171  (1640)1  1688  and  all  protestants  according  to  the  dicteuium  of 

their  religion,  should  do  so:  Chillincworth,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  lai  (1820)1  1M9 
if  any  fouowed...the  Dictamens  of  right  reason :  Sir  iC  Dicev,  06serv.  Relig. 
Med.,  p.  343.  bef,  1670   hath  Subscribed  no  one  Paper  of  all  these  against 

his  own,  nor  (I  profess  it  openly)  against  the  Dictamen  of  my  Conaoeooe: 
J.  Hacket,  Abf.  Williams,  Pt.  L  151,  p.  143(1693). 

dlctamniun,  dictamnus,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  binraiuios :  dit- 
tany, a  herb,  Nat  Order  Rutaceae,  formerly  supposed  to 
cure  the  wounds  of  deer  which  ate  it 

1084  Seeks  he  dictamnum  for  his  wound  within  our  forest  here  T  Pkble, 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  iii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  359/3  (1861X  bef.  1098  Dtctammnn 

serves  to  close  the  wound  agaw :  Gresne,  JW.  IV.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  208/r  (1S61X 
1608  to  finde  out  the  herbe  Dictamnus,  for  to  feed  oa  it :  Holland,  "Tr.  Flut. 
Mor.,  p.  569.  1608  The  deare  being  strooken,  though  neuer  so  deep,  fe«deth 
on  the  hearoe  Dictamnum,  and  forthwith  is  healed:  Cards  o/Fancie,  aig;.  R  4. 

'dictator  (_  J.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  dicUltor,  noun  of 
agent  to  dictire,=*to  say  repeatedly',  'to  order',  'to  dictate', 

I.  a  m^strate  with  absolute  power,  elected  (for  a  period 
of  six  months)  by  the  Romans  during  the  republic,  upon  any 
grave  emergency. 

1031  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome  sent  a  mesaa^er  to  shewe  him  that 
they  had  chosen  him  to  be  dictator,  whiche  was  at  that  time  the  highest  dignitie 
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_  !  the  RoDumes:  Elvot,  Qcvtmour.  Bk,  ii.  eh.  iv.  Vol  H.  p.  u  (iSSoX 
1M6  noe..  .covenant  should  be  made...witnowte  the  ODuntennaande  oithe  dic- 
utor:  Tr.  Ptfydon  Verfitt  Enf.  Hut.,  Vol.  i.  p.  45  (>8^<)-  U49  tbejr  cieate 
a  Provcditore,  who  (out  of  Veiucc)  is  of  no  lesse  autnontec,  than  the  Dictatour 
was  wont  to  be  in  Rome:  W.  Thomas,  Hut.  Ital.,  to\.  83  f.  1S78  dinen 

Diclatouies  (which  was  the  place  of  a  great  Prince,  and  Gooemour,  ouer  the  whole 
Empyie,  durince  the  time  of  the  wanes) :  T[h.]  P(roctsi)1,  Kntwl.  IVarm, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ix.  fol.  IS'*.  UT9  you  shal  finde  howe  from  the  Plmgk  hath  bin 

taken  a  Dictator:  Uiccas,  Stratiot.,  p  83.  leOT  our  then  dictator,  |  Whom 
with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight:  Shaks.,  C^rw/.,  iL  2, 93.  1619  Looke 
on  GcMf,  the  fortunate  Dictator:  Purchas,  Microcosntut,  ch.  xUx.  p.  ^fiS. 
1660  which  sort  of  Chariot  is  not  unlike  that  the  Roman  Dictatort  and  other 
Generals  sat  in  in  triumph:  SiK  Th.  Hkrbkkt,  Trav.,  p.  140  (1677).  1713 

Sylla  the  Dictator:  Spectator,  No.  193,  Feb.  5,  p.  ^t\|\  (Morley).  1777  You 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  perpetual  dictators  or  triumviri :  Lord  Chbstex* 
FIEUJ,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  i.  No.  c.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  390  (1777).  1868 
The  mulberry.&ced  Dictator's  orgies:  Tennyson,  Lvcr.,  wks.,  VoU  111.  p.  167 
(■886X 

2.    a  ruler  endowed  with  supreme  authority ;  one  who  has 
authority  to  settle  any  question  finally. 

1086  a  Dictator  of  Albany,  who  was  drawne  in  peeces  with  fouie  hones: 
Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  PoUt.  Disc.  o/Tntk,  ch.  x.  p.  9&  1610  Say,  that  you 

were  the  Emferour  of  pleasures,  1  The  great  Dictator  of  fashions,  for  all  Europe : 
B.  JONSON,  Staf.  q/Nrm,  iii  4,  p.  48  (l'3'X  16U  We  are  not  Magisterial 

in  Opinioas,  nor  mtve  we  Dictator-like  obtruded  our  conceptions:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pttud.  Et.,iig.  \  iv'  (1686X  1646  the  Dictator  of  the  Pro- 

testanu:  Howeli,  Ltwit  XIII.,  p.  iii.  1660  The  next  Tavern  was  our 

Council-chamber,  where  Wine  was  the  dictator :  R.  Hkad,  Engl.  Rognt,  sig. 
Ccc  5  r*.  1671  Sense  is  actually  the  great  dictator  to  the  most  of  men,  and 

do  jmcto,  determines  them  to  the  mark  and  scope  which  they  pursue:  John 
Hows,  (flit.,  p.  178/3  (iBuX  bef.  1T44  Helluo,  hue  Dictator  of  the  Feast : 

Pops,  Mor.  Eu.,  11.  79,  wks.,  VoL  iii.  p.  lai  (1757X  170*  We  must  have 

recourse  to  the  old  Roman  expedient  in  tunes  of  confusion,  and  chuse  a  dictator: 
LoRi>  Chesterfield,  in  World,  No.  loo,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  167  (S777X 

dict&triz,  sb.fem. :  Lat.  (Plautus) :  a  female  who  acts  as 
dictator. 

1636   Dktalrix,  A  woman  commanding  things  to  bee  done :  Cockexam, 
I>t.i.(3ndEd.X 

diction  {J.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  h.  Fr.  dictum. 

1.  a  word. 

1043   Two  sondrie  wordes,  albdt  by  reason  of  the  figure  called  Synalephe  it 
seeroeth  no  more  but  one  diction:  Uoalx,  Tr.  Eraam.  Afo^,  p^  73  (1876X 

2.  a  description,  a  speech,  a  saying. 

1604  to  make  true  diction  of  him:  Shaics.,  Ham.,  v.  3, 133. 
A  dictioo,  speech,  or  saying:  Cotgk. 
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3.    Style,  language,  manner  of  verbal  expression. 

bef.  1700  There  appears  in  evenr  part  of  his  diction,  or  ezprasioo,  a  kind  of 
noble  and  bold  purity:  Drvdbh.    [J.] 

'dictum,//,  dicta,  .r^. :  Lat. :  a  prescription,  an  ordinance, 
a  positive  statement,  an  authoritative  statement. 

1787  The  above  quoted  sentence  is  a  dictum  ofjohnson's  after  reading  these 
several  opinioas:  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.,  947/1.  1809  He  concludes  his  remarks, 
or  lather  dicta  upon  this  topic,  with  the  following  passage;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  24, 
p.  45a.  1837  Mere  dicta  opposed  to  matters  of  fact,  have  but  little  eflect  oa 

me :  Congrta.  Debates,  Vol.  iii.  p.  636.  1838  Such  is  not  my  dietusn,  it  is 

the  language  of  the  Constitution :  ib..  Vol.  iv.  Pt.ii.pu  1617,  1848  according 
10  the  dictum  which  an  old  but  erroneous  tradition  ascribes  to  Plato :  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  ofL^ic,  VoL  il  p.  154  (i8^6X  1804  What  were  these  new  dicta, 

which  Vu,  WarriDgtoD  delivered  with  a  pnff  of  tobacco-smoke...!  Thackeray, 
Htwcamct,  VoL  1.  ch.  xzL  p.  230  (i87gX  bef.  1868  mentioned  that  old  dictum 
of  the  grumbling  Oxford  Don,  that  "All  Claret  wtuU  be  fort  jf  it  could  I" 
>~  Roundabout  Pafm,  p.  no  (1879X  1873  he  pro^uitds  with  much  em- 

^lasis  and  some  expletives  tne  dictum  that  it  is  as  hot  in  London  as  it  is  in 
Calcutta :  Eow.  Brai>ix>n,  Lift  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  19.  1881  the  migority  of 
anatomists  have  at  different  tmics  been  contented  to  accept  the  dicta  of  some 
anthority  on  it ;  Cleland,  Evolution,  Av.,  Introd.,  p.  xv. 

dictum  aapienti,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  word  to  the  wise. 
See  verbnm  sap. 

1617  Dictum  t^ienH;  and  so  I  leave  it  unto  you:  Dodlbv  Carlbton,  in 
Court  *•  Times  0/ Jos.  /.,  VoL  ii.  p.  39  (184SX 

didaskalos,  s6. :  Gk.  dtdmricaXor :  teacher. 

1819  and  whose  humiliation  under  the  Othoman  yoke  1  had,  in  concert  with 
my  didaskalos  of  Chio,  fiequenily  lamented  with  tears:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  1. 
ch.  iiL  p.  67  (iSaoX 

dldrachma,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iiipajyiov.  a  double 
drachma  iff.  v.),  a  silver  coin  weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 
Translated  'tribute  money'.  Mat.,  xvii.  24  (the  Gk.  being  pi.). 
Anglicised  as  didragme,  dtdrachm{e). 

(1683  And  if  PkrlacUriet  be  allowed  for  English,  we  hope  that  Didrafmei 
^aa^Prepuce,  Paraclete  and  such  like,  will  easily  grow  to  be  currant  and  familiar : 
N.  T.  (Rhem.X  Pref,  sig.  c  3  f.  —  didracbmes:  ib..  Mat.,  xviL  34.]  1680 
(See  Mfil^rX  xVn  it  was  not  that  in  specie:  the  Diarachma  being  paid 

to  the  temple:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  il  ch,  ix.  |  4,  p.  113. 

difigScds,  sb. :  Gk.  dafv^trtr :  recital,  narrative,  statement  of 
acase. 


diem  elansit  extrtmnm,  phr. :  Late  Lat.,  <  he  has  con- 
cluded his  last  day',  'he  (or  she)  has  died':  name  of  a  writ 
of  extent  issued  on  the  death  of  a  crown  debtor. 

1476  the  diem  ctausit  extremum  for  my  lord  shall  not  be  delyverd  tyll  she  be 
of  power  to  labore  hyr  sylff  her  most  avauotage  fa  that  mater ;  Fasten  Letters, 
VoL  III.  Na  773,  p.  i;5  (>874X  1860   a  writ  of  diem  ckiusit  extremum  may 

be  issued  on  an  affidavit  of  debt  and  death:  Stat.  38  &*  39  Vict.,  c  104. 1  47. 

diem  perdidl,  phr.:  Lat,  'I  have  lost  a  day':  a  saying 
attributed  to  the  Roman  emperor  Titus  upon  his  having 
passed  a  day  without  doing  anything  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects. 

1604  So  that  a  Christians  Diem  perdidl  is  inexcusable:  R.  Wkitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  305. 

♦dies  irae,/Ar.:  Late  Lat.:  day  of  wrath.  The  opening 
words  of  an  old  rhymed  Latin  hymn,  derived  from  Vulgate 
of  Joel,  ii.  31. 

bef.  1868  The  idea  (<fanmr  Oof  discovery  must  haunt  many  a  man:  Thackb- 
RAY,  Roundabout  Papers,  p.  iio(l879X 

*dies  n<m,pAr.:  Late  Lat,  'a  day  not':  a  day  on  which 
legal  business  is  not  transacted.  For  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness Sunday  is  a  dies  non. 

iSiuA&^pL  dieste,  .r^.:  Gk.  dtf(nr,»< division'. 

1.  Mtts.  a  quarter  tone,  old  name  of  a  semitone,  the 
difference  between  three  true  major  thirds  and  an  octave. 

,  1603  So  idle  and  larie  they  be,  that  they  thinke  and  say,  the  hannonicall 
diesis  giveth  no  apparence  at  aU...seven  Dieses:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 
p.  i3«i.  1743  he  makes  great  ado  about  dividing  tones  major,  tones  minor, 

dieses  and  commas,  with  the  quantities  of  them :  R.  North,  Lives  0/  Norths, 
VoL  II.  p.  310  (1836X 

2.  in  Printing,  name  of  the  double  dagger,  'f,  one  of 
the  marks  of  reference. 

♦diet  (.2 ~),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  date;  diita,  diaeta.  Late  Lat  fr. 
Gk.  d<o«To,='way  of  life':  sb. :  a  council  or  assembly  of  the 
old  German  Empire,  or  of  one  of  the  electorates ;  hence,  a 
council  or  parliament  generally.  In  the  sense  of  'food', 
diete  occurs  early  (Chaucer). 

1S79  he  Sidled  vnto  i&;iUM,  where  the  diet  or  parliament  was  kept :  North, 
Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  103;  (1613X  1083  there  met  at  wormes  in  Gennanie  ss 

Catholuues  &  13  ministers,  appofated  hy  the  former  Councell  or  dieu  of  Ratis- 
bone:  K.  Parsons,  De/.  o/Cens.,  p.  73.  1086  they  hold  their  geneiall 

a  loumey,  or  a  Diet:  T.  6.,  Tr.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  681. 


councell,  called  a  loumev,  I 

1603  And  in  Germany  nowsoeuer  there  be  some  shuJcnes  and  dislikes  at  their 
Diets  and  election  of  their  Casar:  W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  0/  Relig.  b-  State, 
p.  375.  1603  neither  would  they  be  present  at  the  generall  diets  aai  common 
assemblies  of  other  states :  Holland,  Tr. /'/«/.  ^<7r.,  p.  479.  1617  In  the 

Dieta  at  Spyre,  in  the  yeere  XW7,  it  was  decreed,  &c :  F.  Moryson,  Itin.,  Pt.  1. 
1683  Wee  leame  from  Warskaw,  the  Metropolitan  of  Poland,  that 


iblies  of  other  states :  Holland, 

foRYSON,  Itin.,  Pl  I. 
p.  385.  1633  Wee  leame  from  Warshaw,  the  Metropolitan  of  Poland,  that 

the  Dyet  there  is  already  hegunne:  Contin.  0/  our  Forraine  Avisoes,  No.  19, 
Apr.  3^,  p.  z6.  16S3--8  And  therefore  it  is  verily  thought  the  princes  at  the 
Diet  will  choose  him  director  of  the  war :  In  Court  &*  Times  ofChas.  I.,  VoL  IL 

fk  31S  (■848X       1678    The  Diet  of  the  Empire  is  usually  held  heer,  it  being  an 
mperial  City :  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Low  Countr. ,  a.  136.       1830  the  great  Diet  of 
the  Tartars :  E.  Blaquiere,  Tr.  Sig.  PeuianIt,  p.  191  (and  Ed.X 

*Diea  et  men  droit,/Ar. :  Fr. :  God  and  my  right ;  motto 
on  the  scroll  below  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

1604—6  howbeit,  we  have  not  done  the  same,  but  Dieu  et  mon  droit,  (}od 
and  our  right  by  us:  J.  Tratp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  i.  p.  350/1  (1867X 

Dieu  gaxde,  phr.:  Fr.,  'God  guard',  '(so)  God  help':  a 
formula  of  oath-taking. 

abt.  1030  Calisto  &•  Melibaea,  in  Dodsley-Hailitt's  Old  Plays,  VoL  \.  p.  56 
(iStiSX  bef.  1606    His  master  Harding  could  not  produce  so  much  as  a 

wobability  of  any  vow  anciently  required  or  undertaken,  whether  by  beck  or 
Dieu-gard:  Bp.  Hall,  Wks.,  ix,  37S.    (Davies] 

♦differentia,  sb.:  Lat:  a  difference;  a  characteristic 
which  constitutes  an  essential  distinction  between  one 
species  and  another,  or  one  individual  and  another;  a 
quality  or  property  essential  to  exact  scientific  definition  and 
classification.  - 

1848  which  characteristics  would  of  course  be  so  many  differentiae  for  the 
definition  of  the  power  itself:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Lofic,  VoL  i.  pu  159  (XB56X 
1888  M.  Boumet's  (book]  has  at  least  a  certain  differentia  of  its  own ;  Sat.  Rev., 
Vol.  56,  p.  ^84/1.  1880  Aubularsuininary...givesthedi%rentiaof  thechief 
meteorological  elements  in  each  month :  Athemeum,  Aug.  39,  p.  373/3. 


sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  diyaiiiut:  the  double  gamma, 
the  sixth  letter  of  the  old  Doric  and  iEolic  Greek  alphabets, 
so  named  from  its  shape.  F.  It  answered  to  the  Heb.  %  and 
the  Lat  consonantal  u,  and  was  probably  pronounced  some- 
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thin^  like  an  Eng.  w.  As  a  numeral,  the  digamma,  in  a 
modified  form,  had  the  value  of  six. 

1699  the  little  use  of  hit  new  bvented  Letter  the  Digammu,  which  he  insti- 
tuted or  borrowed  from  the  Eali^tu  to  express  V  Consonant:  M.  Listbr.  Jtrnm. 
to  Pmrit,  ]>.  JO.  1T89  While  tow'ring  o'er  roar  Alphabet,  like  Saul,  |  Stands 
our  Digamma,  and  o'er-tops  them  all:  PoPB,  DuHCiMit  iv.  ai8  (x/S?)-  1890 

The  Bousn^hedon  mode  of  writios,  and  the  Digamma,  which  it  appears  to 
-contain,  are  additional  proofs  of  its  nigh  antiquity:  T.  S.  Huuhbs,  Trav,  in 
Sicify,  Vol  I.  ch.  xii.  p.  369.  188S  The  most  curious  thing  o(  all. ..is  the 

existence  of  a  gamma  under  circumstances  which  are  at  once  suggestive  of  the 
-old  digamma  in  real  life:  AtA^fumm,  July  11,  p.  48/a, 

digltUis,  s6. :  Lat.,  'belonging  to  the  finger'. 

.  I.  Boi.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Nat.  Order  Scrophu- 
lariaceae,  of  which  the  Foxglove,  Digitalis  purpurea,  is  a 
common  English  species. 

1664  Remore  Seedling  DigHatif.  Evblyn,  KoL  Hart.,  p.  317  (i7a9X 

2.  Phamt.  powdered  leaves  or  extract  of  Digitalis  pur- 
purea  and  other  kindred  species,  a  medicine  and  a  poison. 

1860  Mn.  B.  had  recently  put  him  through  a  searching  course  of  digitalit: 
Once  a  tVtek,  Apr.  14,  p.  343/1. 

diglto  monstiftxi,  phr. :  Lat. :  to  be  pointed  out  by  the 
finger,  to  be  distinguished  (Hor.,  Od.,  4,  3,  22). 

1819  Even  were  that  event  to  happen,  I  am  not  ambitious  of  the  honoured 
distinction,  digito-mmutrari:  Scott,  BritU  o/Lammtrmoor,  ch.  i.  Wks.^  Vol.  i. 
p.  966/1  (i867>  1866  You  will  want  the  triumph  of  the  monstrari  digito,  and 
the  guidance  of  the  helm  through  stonny  waters :  Ouida,  Stratkmon,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  V.  p.  73. 

*digniu  Tindiee  nddus,  phr. :  Lat :  a  complication  (knot) 
worthy  of  a  (divine)  deliverer.  See  Hon,  A.  P.,  loi,  where 
he  deprecates  the  introduction  of  a  deus  ex  machtna  in  a 
drama,  unless  it  is  indispensable  to  the  plot. 

bef.  1783  Here  was  t^gfu  Viiuiic*  km/us:  R.  Nokth,  Examtn,  iii.  vi.  ji, 
pw  460  (1740).  *  1749  The  former  is  steady  and  unshaken,  where  tne  ttadtts  is 
itignut  vimtict;  the  latter  is  oftener  improperly  than  properly  exerted,  but  always 
brutallyi  Lokd  CHBSTBiiriBU),  Lttltrt,  Vol.  i.  No.  17s,  p.  531  (177^).  1780 
or  perhaps  it  may  not  be  dignut  vindUt  ncdus,  and  the  present  security  of  Jones 
may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  means:  Fiblding,  Ttm  Jmti,  Bk.  ix.  ch.  v. 
Wks.,  Vol  vij,.  S4I  (1806)  1768  Hor.  Walpolb,  LttUn,  Vol.  iv.  p.  3M 

^iSstX  177*  Icannot  conveniently  wail  on  you  to-morrow  morning,  but  wiU 
if  it  oe  a  difHut  ntdut:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gto.  Sehuyn  A'  Qtnttm/arariet,  Vol.  nr. 
p.  34S  (iSSajL  1817  but  this  dipna  vindict  nidus  has  proved  equally  intract- 
able by  crystallographical  distinctions:  Edin.  Sev.,  Vol.  aS,  p.  189. 

digno,  sd. :  Fr. :  bank,  jetty. 

1670  There  is  a  digue  leading  unto  it  from  the  Land :  R.  Lassels,  y«!y. 
/tal,  Pt.  II.  p.  171  (1698).  1886  There  are  several  ^ood  figures  of  girls 

gossiping  on  the  diftu  of  stone  which  defends  the  place  agauist  the  sea:  AtAf 
mtum.  May  33,  p.  686/1. 

diimiJdr8B,/Ar.:  Lat:  the  greater  gods ;  hiace, meiapA. 
men  of  the  first  rank  of  merit 

1889  One  by  one  the  Dii  mattret  are  leaving  us;  Carlyle,  George  Eliot, 
Matthew  Arnold ;  and  now  Robert  Browning...has  passed  bto  silence  ;.<<  Mnunim, 
Dec.  31,  p.  8s8/i. 

*dii  mindrea, /Ar. :  Lat:  the  lesser  gods;  htnct, metapA. 
men  of  the  second  rank  of  merit. 

1882  There  is  a  great  gap  between  him  and  the  dii  minarttt  able  young  men, 
the  promising  liltHuttw  or  the  future :  Athtnaum,  Dec  30,  p.  886.  1888 
She  has  taken  her  place  among  the  dii  mitunt  of  the  book  world :  ActUUmy, 
Nov.  3,  p.  383/3. 

dii  amen  &T«rtuit,/Ar.:  Lat:  may  the  gods  avert  the 
omen. 

1885  Why  should  the  minister  of  Ruthwell  call  it  the  "  Proposed  Restoratiaa 
of  the  Runic  Monument  "t    DU  tmtn  avtrtant:  Atktntntm,  Dec  19,  p.  814/3. 

dii  Pen&tes, /Ar. :  Lat. :  guardian  gods  of  the  household ; 
hence,  home.    See  Penates. 

1778  I  am  just  arrived,  as  well  as  yourself,  at  my  ^i<  ftnata,  but  with  very 
different  intenuon :  Gibbon,  Lift  &•  Lett.,  p.  333  (1869)1  1819  with  wives 

-and  children  and  Dii  Penates:  Hans  Busk,  Vtitriad,  lii.  568. 

diiMMl&re8,/^r.:  Lat:  guardian  (tutelary)  gods. 

1883  With  the  Dii  Tntekres  of  cities  and  countries :  Shorthousb,  Jolin 
Ingttuail,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  37  (and  Ed.). 

diiambns,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  dUaitpot:  a  double  iambus,  an 
iambic  dipody,  -  -  -  - . 

diis  aliter  Tisnm,  Mr. :  Lat :  it  seemed  good  to  the  gods 
(that  it  should  be)  otnerwise.    Vitg.  Aen.,  2,  428. 

1803  Macdonhsl,  Diet.  Qnct. 

dilapidator  {-j.  —  ±  -),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Lat  noun  of 
^ent  to  dflapidire,— 'to  cause  decay'  (of  buildings,  &a): 
one  who  causes  dilapidations,  one  who  neglects  proper  repairs. 

1711  The  late  bishop,  a  monstrous  dilapidator  of  that  see:  Stsvpb,  Li/i  of 
Parktr.    t&E.D.] 


IJILUVIUM 
dllectad6lieta,/>Ar.:  Late  Lat:  beloved  sins. 

I6S8  So  when  God  strikes  a  parting  blow  between  u*  and  oar  diletta  doliclm, 
at  right  hand  sins,  let  us  see  a  mercy  in  It  and  be  thankful :  J.  Tratt,  Com.  Atom 
Ttit.,  p.  68/1  (1868). 

^dilemma,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  8tXi;/ifia,c='a  double  catch'. 

1.  Log.  and  Rhet.  a  double  proposition,  an  argument  in 
which  an  adversary  is  caught  between  two  alternative  diffi- 
culties. Such  an  argument  was  likened  to  a  fork  or  a  pair 
of  horns. 

1S68  DiUmma,  otherwise  comfttxio,  vol  comuUu  Syllogitmna,  called  a 
homed  argument,  is  when  the  reason  consisteth  of  repugnant  members,  so  that 
whataoeuer  you  graunt,  you  fall  into  the  snare,  and  taxe  the  foyle ;  T.  Wilson, 
R»Uo/Ktat.,(o\. -nViMii).  1IS88  Thus  was  the  pooie  manne  perplexed 

with  a  doubtful!  dilemma:  Grbbnb,  Pandooto,  Wks.,  p,  48  (1861).  1889  the 
dilemma  of  the  I^egicians:  Puttbhiiam,  Eng.  Poot.,  in.  p.  330(1869).  1603 
the  scrupulous  camolikes  perplexed  with  many  dilemmaes  buwixt  religion  and 
loyaltie:  W.  Watson,  Quodliiott  <^RtKg.  A*  StaU,  p.  s&f.  1641  repair 

the  acheloian  horn  tiCyoat  dilemma  how  you  can,  agamst  the  next  posh: 
Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  173  (1806).  1664   that  swound  at  a 

Syllogisme,  purge  both  wayes  at  a  Dilemma  and  are  ready  to  make  their  own  Testa- 
ment: R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  163.  1660  so  equivocal  is  the  word 
ErytkntMm,  that  I  cannot  refrain  the  giving  you  a  glance  thereof  to  the  end  you 
may  the  better  help  in  Mtdilnmna:  Sir  Th.  Hbkbbbt,  Trmv.,  p.  tai(i6n\ 
beff  1670  Now  here's  a  forked  Diltmma:  J.  Hackbt,  Ahp.  WUtiam^Vx.  11. 
135.  p.  X33  (1603).  *1877  various  famous  dilemmaa :  Sat.  Rev.t  Nov.  94, 
p.  661/3.    (St.] 

2.  metaph.  a  difKcult  and  perplexing  situation,  an  awk- 
ward predicament. 

1098  in  perplexity  and  doubtful  dilemma:  Shaks.,  Merry  H^nvr,  iv.  5,  8v. 
1617  Blood  follows  blood  through  forty  generations,  |  And  I've  a  slow-pac  d 
wrath— -a  shrewd  dilemma!  Mu>DLBTON,  FnirQuar.,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  185 
(1685).  1649   A  dilemma  put  upon  the  Parliament  either  to  try  or  not  to  try 

John  Lillbume:  Evklvn,  Corrttf.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  53  (i8so).  bef.  1667  Whom 
Good  or  iU  does  equally  confound,  [  And  both  the  Horm$  of  Fat/*  Dilemma 
Wound :  Cowlby,  ivks..  Vol.  t.  p.  123  (lyo^X  1674  this  way  of  taking  [when 
a  pawn  has  attacked  two  pieces  at  once]  is  called  a  Fork  or  Dilemma*.  CompL 
Gameeirr,  p.  71,  bef.  1739  Or  which  must  end  me  a  Fool's  wrath  or  lovet 

A  dire  dilemma  i  either  way  I'm  sped :  Pope,  PmL  to  Satirtt,  31,  MHcs.,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  13  (Z757X  1701  the  House  and  its  honour  grew  outrageous  at  the  dilemma 
they  were  got  into:  Hor.  Walpol^  Leiterty  VoL  11.  p.  240  (2857).  1776  This 
dilemma,  however,  was  at  an  end:  J.  Collibr,  Mus.  Trm/,^  Ded.,  p.  ii.  1814 
1  am  in,  what  the  learned  call  a  dilemma,  and  the  vulgar,  a  scrape:  Bvron,  in 
Moore's  Li/e^  Vol.  iiL  p.  41  (1833)1  U30  in  this  dOemma  we  made  a  virtue 

of  necessity :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  39.  1830  he 

made  every  possible  exertion  to  extricate  us  from  the  appallmg  dileinma'with 
which  we  were  now  threatened :  E.  Blaquibrr,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti.p.  66  (and 
Ed).  1886  The  eternal  dilemmas  of  social  compromise:  F.  Habrisoh, 

CMct  o/Bookt,  p.  }6, 

•dilettante,  pi.  dilettanti,  sb.:  It :  a  lover  (of  art),  an 
amateur  (of  art),  one  who  takes  an  unprofessional  interest  in 
art.  The  word  has  gradually  degenerated  so  as  often  to 
mean  a  trifling  pretender  to  knowledge  of  art,  literature,  or 
science.    Also,  attrib.    Rarely  Anglicised  as  dilettant. 

1748  If  so,  ycu  are  likely  to  hear  of  it  as  a  virtno*o\  and  if  so,  I  should  be 
glad  to  profit  of  it,  as  an  humble  diUtttanU:  Lord  CHBSTBRnsLD,  Lett. ,  Bit.  11; 
No.  xL  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  lu  p.  343  (1777).  1764  he  sometimes  held  forth  apoa 
painting,  like  a  member  of  the  DtUttemti  club :  Shollbtt,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom, 
ch.  XXXII.  Wks.,  VoL  nr.  p.  175  (1817).  1776  there  are  so  many  of  the  DiUt- 
tanti  who  reside  within  the  precincts  of  this  antient  seat  of  music  and  super- 
stition :  J.  Collibr,  Mm.  Trav.,  p.  17.  —  he  ordered  his  servant  to  bring  in 
his  Dilettant*  ring  and  wig;  ib.,  p.  54.  1807  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  a 

mere  dilettante  to  avoid  the  many  gross  and  dangerous  erron  into  whidi  Sir 
John  Sinclair  has  fallen :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  11,  p.  319.  1816  they  have  been 

able  to  deceive  the  cautious  dealers  and  the  experienced  dilettaniix  J.  Dalla- 
WAV,  O/Stat.  ^  Sculpt.,  p.  301.  1830  leaving  room,  however,  for  such 

dilettante  rhymers  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  appearing  in  the  same  oolusm : 
BVRON,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.  751  (1875).  1831    1  have  been  only  a  dilletante 

eater  of  opium :  Confiu.  Man  Enf.  <}pium-Ealer,  Pl  11.  p.  131  (1833).  1806 
my  heart  beat  stronger  ]  And  thicker,  until  I  heard  no  longu- 1  'Trie  snowjr- 
banded,  dilettante,  |  Delicate-handed  priest  intone:  Tbnnvson,  Maud,  viiL 
*1877  appealing  to  the  dillettante  rather  than  the  critical  students:  Times,  Dec 
to.  [St.  I 

^diligence,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  French  stage-coach,  a  French 
omnibus.    See  banquette. 

1748  I  shall  make  my  lord  very  merry  with  our  adventures  in  the  diligence : 
Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  A.  xi.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  55  (1817X  1776  I  came 

down  from  London  on  Friday  in  the  stage-chaise,  or  ditigauna,  as  they  will  call 
it:  BoswBLL,  Lett,  to  Rev.  IV.  7.  Temfle,  p.  331  (1857).  1810    (See 

eatelelat  3).  1838  the  diligence  in  which  the  rogues  travelled:  Engl,  in 

France,  VoL  n.  p.  lao.  1837  'The  cattle  of  the  diligences,  of  the  post-houses, 
and  even  of  the  cavalry  of  France,  an  solid,  hardy  and  good  feeders :  J.  P. 
CooPBR,  Europe,  VoL  11.  p.  160.  1840  the  first  route  is  very  circuitous :  this 
is  performed  in  a  sort  of  diligence :  FoRD,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  356.  1864 
He  had  taken  a  place  for  her  in  the  coun!  of  the  diligence  to  Paris :  G.  A.  Sala, 
Quite  Alone,  Vol.  i,  ch.  xi.  p.  179.  1883  1  just  wander  in — on  the  diligence — 
or  in  a  return  fly:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Cettf,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  P- 317-  1887 
My  companion  and  I  seated  ourselves  in  the  bmquette  of  an  old-fashioned  dili- 
gence: L.  Oliphant,  Episodes,  L  3. 

dilirium:  Lat    See  deliiinnL 

'dUnvinm,  sb.:  Lat.,  'flood':  irregular  accumulations  of 
aqueous  (glacial)  deposit  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Flood, 
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now  classed  as  'drift',  and  called  'glacial  deposits'.  See 
(tUuTinin.  Anglicised  as  dUuvyi, — '  flood '  ( Wycliffite  Bible, 
Gen.,  vi.  17 ;  2  Pet,  ii.  5). 

18. .  At  dw  outlet  of  this  caBon — ia  bygone  u»s  *  mighty  river— it  had  the 
nipemnuice  of  having  been  nlowly  iMied  by  the  dUuviuni  of  tlut  river,  and  the 
dlirit  washed  down  ftom  above :  B«BT  H  artb,  Stwwimmd  at  EagUt,  p.  48 
(ig86X  *18T(  river  beds,  trenched  thousands  of  feet  deep  in  old  dUuvinm : 

Timn,  May  15.    (St.) 

dimentrion  (.—  ■!■—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dimensum,'^' a 
measuring*. 

1.  size,  proportion  of  shape;  extent  (generally  pi.); 
measurement. 

IMO  sundry  lynes,  figures,  descriptions,  dimensions,  or  measurynges ;  Elvot, 
Im.  Gavtma.UHCt,  fol.  41  r*.  UM    Intrench  wiUi  those  dimensions  I  pre- 

scrib'd:  Maklowk,  //  Tamturl,  Wics.,  p.  57/1  (i86sX  160S  my  dimensions 
are  as  well  compact,  |  My  mind  as  generous :  Shaks.,  K.  Lear,  x.  a,  7.  1660 
that  the  S(mt  and  Angtls  are  devoid  of  quaniity  and  dimtnticK,  hath  the 
.suffrage  of  the  most :  Glanvill,  Sctftit,  ch.  xiiL  p.  84  (i88j)l  1666  There 
was  ihown  a  draft  of  the  exact  sliape  and  dimensions  of  the  crown :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  33a  (x87aX 

2.  Geom.  spatial  extension  in  one'  direction.  Thus  a  line 
lias  one  dimension,  vix.  length;  a  plane  surface  has  two 
dimensions,  vis.  length  and  breadth;  a  solid  has  three 
dimensions,  vi*.  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

afac.  15SS  length,  largenes,  and  depnes  (whiche  one  calle  thre  dimendoos) : 
Du  Wbs,  in  Intnd.  Doc.  InM.,  p.  1053  (Paris,  1853).  166S  He  proves  the 

xuorid  to  be  perfect,  because  it  consists  of  bodies ;  and  that  bodies  are  so,  because 
they  consist  of  a  tri^  dimttuieu :  Glanvill,  Sce/sis,  ch.  xix.  p.  139  (1885X 

3.  '  in  algebra,  each  literal  factor  of  a  term  is  a  dimension. 
(Uminaendo,  adv.  and  sb. :  It. :  Aftts. 

1.  adv. :  a  direction  indicating  that  the  volume  of  sound  is 
to  be  gradually  decreased.  The  ordinary  sign  for  diminuendo 
is;:r»-. 

2.  sb.,  also  altrib. :  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
sound. 

im,  1886  [See  er— OMido  a]. 

dimittis,  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  tSmittere, 
=  *to  dismiss',  'to  let  depart':  aleave  todepart,a  dismissal. 
See  Nunc  dlxolttis. 

1610  to  see  thy  children's  children  ingrafted  into  the  church...to  thy  peace 
of  oonsdence,  and  quietness  in  thy  last  dintitlis:  In  Harl.  Mite.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  163 
(1809).  l6S3  But  as  we  cannot  live  without  a  fermitiis,  90  we  must  not  die 
without  a  dimitHt  \  X.  Adams,  Ctm.  a  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  147/1  (1865). 
166S  and  then  had  his  Dimittis  out  of  this  mortal  Jife :  Fullbk,  Worlhitt, 
VoL  L  p.  309  (1840X 

^Un&r,  j^. :  Pers.  and  Arab.  fr.  Lat.  ddn&iitu  (a.v):  in 
Modern  Persian,  small  money  of  account  equal  to  less  than 
one-hundredth  of  a  penny  English,  being  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  bisti  (q.  v.),  and  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  toman 
{f.v.);  formerly  a  dinar  was  a  gold  coin  current  in  Persia 
and  India,  varying  in  weight  from  i  dwt.  to  5  dwts.  Troy,  and 
also  a  silver  coin  of  the  same  weight  as  the  gold. 

1788  By  the  command  of  the  caliph...a  national  mint  was  established.. .and 
the  inscription  of  the  Dinar...proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  God  of  Mahomet : 
Gibbon,  Decl  &•  Fait,  Vol.  X.  p.  7  (1813X  1886  they  did  not  buy  or  sell 

with  the  dirhem  or  dinar,  for,  should  any  one  get  these  coins  into  his  possession, 
he  would  melt  them  down  immediately:  J.  F.  Davu,  Ckitute,  Vol.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  15. 

dln^  diner,  sb. :  Fr. :  dinner. 

1609  Formerly  they  used  their  own  language...but  every  body  now  gives 
Jiitis,  taufis,  and  dejimis:  Matv,  Tr.  Xusiiii't  Trau.  Germ.,  Let.  xjoi. 
Pinkerton,  VoL  vl  p.  11a. 

dingo,  sb. :  Native  Australian :  the  Australian  dog. 

1849—03  the  Australian  dinto  was  the  probable  ancestor  of  the  spaniel: 
ToDO,  Cyc.  Anat.  &'  Pkyt.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  1311/1.  1888  Los  than  sixty  years 
ago  the  wallaby,  the  kangaroo,  the  din 
pretty  much  to  themselves:  StaMdan 
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ago  the  wallaby,  the  kangaroo,  the  dingOjand  the  platypus  had  Northern  Australia 
pretty  much  to  themselves:  Stamiard,  Dec.  39,  p.  5.  1890  For  hunting  pur- 
poses the  author  found  that  dogs  would  be  an  assistance  (in  Queensbind),  but  to 
nis  surprise  he  found  that  dingoes  are  much  rarer  here  than  further  to  the  south: 


Atieneeum,  Jan.  4,  p.  9/3. 

dingy  {J.  —  ,g  hard),  j^.:  Eng.  fr.  Beng.  dingy:  a  small 
broadish  rowing-boat ;  the  smallest  ship's  boat ;  in  India  a 
canoe  is  sometimes  called  a  dingy,  dinghy. 

1810  On  these  larger  pieces  of  water  there  are  usually  canoes,  or  dingies: 
Williamson,  C.  M.,  11.  159.    [Vulel  1873  The  dinghy  in  which  we  make 

this  journey  is  a  keeUess  boat  that  threatens  to  capsize  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion :  Edw,  Bradoon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p  135. 

*Diogen6B,  name  of  the  cynic  philosopher  of  Sinope,  who 
affected  to  despise  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  of 
civilisation ;  died  in  old  a|;e,  B.  C  234. 


1078—80 '  SchoUars  ar  now  Aristippi  rather  Ai/ai  Diogenes:  Gab.  Harvey, 
-Lett.  Bk.,p.  i8a  <l8<4X  1616  But  lives  one  rootes  iSce  a  Diogenes  s  R.  C, 

Tisisef  IVUttU,  vu.  3137.  p.  99  (1871). 

^dlor&ms,  sb.:  coined  fr.  Gk.  Ai^— 'through',  and  Sp&ixa, 
='a  sight',  'a  spectacle':  a  spectacular  entertainment  in- 
vented A.D.  1823,  in  which  a  picture  was  seen  through  an 
aperture.  The  word  is  now  applied  to  a  picture  or  a  series 
of  pictures  which  are  moved  laterally  so  as  to  pass  before 
the  spectators. 

diorthrosis.    See  diarthrosls. 

dioscordium:  Late  Lat    See  diascozdinm. 

Dioscftrl :  Lat  translit  of  Gk.  Auxrxov^t, = 'sons  of  Zeus'; 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Oemlnl  {q.  v.). 

bef.  16S7  It  were  friendships  schisme...To  sepante  these  twi-Lights  the Z>M«- 
curi:  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods,  Wks.,  p.  335  (1&40). 

didta,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  dun-7,  = 'two-eared':  a  two-handled 
vase  for  wine  or  water,  generally  tall  and  with  a  pointed 
bottom  so  that  it  could  be  stuck  into  the  ground. 

dip.    See  dlplomate. 

*dlphtheils,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  8(00cp<i,  =  'skin',  'mem- 
brane :  a  zymotic  disease,  characterised  by  a  membranous 
growth  over  the  surface  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  affection 
pf  the  kidneys  and  heart 

•1878  9  [deaths]  from  diphtheria :  Xii^v/'/M'ifaEr.,  May  19,  p.  8/3.    (Stl 

*dlpl6ma,  pi.  dipldmata,'.;^.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  d/irXa»ft(i,  =  'a 
paper  folded  double',  'a  license':  an  authoritative  document 
conferring  some  power,  privilege,  or  favor,  such  as  a  diploma 
authorising  a  person  to  practise  as  a  physician.  Some  uni- 
versities grant  degrees  by  diploma.  The  word  diploma  has 
been  extended  in  meaning  so  as  to  include  any  ancient 
writing,  and  the  study  of  MSS.  is  sometimes  called  liiplo- 
matics. 

1633  he  was  forod  to  publish  a  Diftoma  wherein  he  dispensed  with  himself... 
from  cwyment:  Howell,  Lett.,  u.  xv.  p.  a3(i64s).  bef.  1608  I  shall  keen 

your  Puier  as  the  Difloma  of  my  Honour :  J.  Cleveland,  Wkt.,  p.  117  (1687). 
bef.  16«6  they  would  not  suffer  any  exotic  or  strange  word  to  be  enftancbis'd 
among  them,  or  enter  into  any  of  their  Di^hmatat  and  public  Instruments  of 
Command,  or  Justice:  Howell,  Efist.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  ly,  xix.  p.  460(1678). 
1670  The  Golden  Diploma  of  this  union  written  both  in  Latin  and  Greeki 
R.  Lassrls,  Voy.  I  tat.,  Pl  l  p.  134(1698).  1678  A  Box  full  of  DiflosnaU, 
given  to  Enumns  by  the  Pope :  J.  Ray,  Joum.^  Law  Consstr.,  p.  too.  1683 
ncme  [of  the  honorary  members]  should  M  admitted  but  by  diploma :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  II.  p.  171  (187a).  1711  you  had  a  Diploma  sent  from  the  Ugfy 

Cittb  at  OXFORD:  Spectator,  No.  78,  May  30,  p.  136/3  (MorleyX  1877  She 
is  a  physician... has  a  French  diploma,  but  must  not  practise  in  England: 
C  Reaue,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  xvl  p.  173  (1883).  1877  The  rhairman  then 
distributed  the  prizes  and  diplomas:  TYmit^,  Feb.  17.    [St.] 

'diplomato,  sb. :  Fr. :  diplomatist ;  orig.  an  envoy,  minister, 
or  representative  from  or  at  a  foreign  court  invested  with  a 
diploma.  Anglicised  as  diplomat.  Sometimes  colloquially 
abbreviated  to  dip. 

1837  a  Russian  diflemate:  J.  F.  C^xirBR,  Eurofe,  VoL  11.  p.  10.  1840 

The  interpreter,  Mr.  khotshkow,  a  Pole,  is,  I  take  it,  the  chief  diflomit  of  the 
party:   Fraser,  Koordistan,  &V.,  VoL   11.  Let.  xii.  p.  345.  1860  [See 

M«or«]. 

dlplomatiano,  sb. :  Fr. :  diplomacy,  diplomatics. 

1683  all  that,  in  the  strict  dt/iomatifne  of  explanation,  could  be  ttqidnd : 
Moore,  Byron,  Vol.  il  p.  86. 

dipsas,  //.  dlpsades,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  hv^:  a  serpent 
whose  bite  caused  intense  thirst;  in  Modern  Zoology,  name 
of  a  genus  of  harmless  snakes. 

1086  stong  by  that  dangerous  serpent  Dipsas:  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  Potit.  Dit(. 
of  Truth,  ch.  xlv.  p.  ao6.      1603  Th'  Adder,  and  Drymu  fliiU  of  odious  stink)  I 


Th'  Eft,  Snake,  and  Dipsas  (causing  deadly  thirst):  ).  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dh 

Bartas,  p.  156  (1608).  1609  the  AcontiK,  the  Dipsadi 

Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xxii.  ch.  xv.  p.  313.  1667  . 

1781    The  Dips€u  or  7*A<rT/.Serpent,  so  call'd  from  its  Bite's  causing  a  burning 


psades,  and  the  Vipers : 
.667  [See  oanatasl. 


Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xxii.  ch.  xv.  p.  31^  1667 

1731    The  Dipsas  or  r.i<n/-Seipent,  so  call'd  from  its  Bite's 
Thirst:  Medley,  Tr.  Kolbeies  Cape  Good  Hope,  VoL  11.  p.  164. 

^dipsomania,  sb. :  coined  fr.  Gk.  di'^r, = 'thirst',  and  fua/'m, 
= 'mania':  properly  delirium  tremens  {g.  v.),  but  popularly 
an  inordinate  appetite  for  alcoholic  liquor. 

dipteron,  dlpteros,  sb. :  Gk.  mwrtpw,  iimtpot :  a  temple 
with  a  double  peristyle. 

dirah,  derah,  sb. :  Arab,  diraf :  the  Egyptian  unit  of  length, 
about  25i  in.  English  or  less,  as  the  unit  varies. 

1880  [See  »M»t]. 

dirdjee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dirzee. 
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DIRECTOIRE 


directoircL  sb. :  Fr. :  the  Directory,  name  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  first  French  republic  from  Aug.  22,  1795  to  Nov. 
9.1799^ 

17W  tt  b  nrab*bl«  that  tUa  Mt  of  the  minuter  proceeds  (rom  himself,  and 
not  from  the  dnvctoire;  Amer.  Statt  Paftn,  Vat.  Relat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  738  (1832)1 
1886  The  thanlts  of  all  playgoers  are  due  to  Mn.  Langtrv  for  dressing  the 
character  of  Paoline  in  the  costome  of  the  DincMrt:  AtMmmni,  Mar.  17, 
P-  43»/'- 

director  (.=.  j.  .=.),  td. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
tUrigere,='\.o  direct'. 

1.  a  ruler,  a  manager,  a  guide. 

1477  defendour  and  directour  of  tlie  siege  apostolique :  Caxton,  i>w<r>,  145. 
1S70  the  Pronost,  the  Directer,  and  lodge  of  all  Artifidall  worlces:  I.  Dbb, 
Pref.  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  d  liij  v.  1589  Thou  high  Director  of  the  same 
(this  Clyme  of  ours],  assist  mine  artlesse  pen ;  W,  Warner,  Albiotit  Eneland, 
sig.  A  I  r«.  ^  1800  their  fortunate  leader  and  director:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc., 
Bk.  XVI.  cfa.  ix.  p.  7a  bef.  1897  reason,  that  is  plac'd  I  For  man's  director,  is 
bis  chief  afflictor:  MiODLBTON,  MmarQuemt.,  i.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  it.  p.  is  (188$). 
1682  How's  this !  are  you  grown,  |  From  a  servant,  my  director?  let  me  hear  I 
No  more  of  this:  Massincer,  Emtmr  Eatt,  iii.  a,  WVs.,  p.  aji/s  (1839). 
1643  the  warrant  of  those  four  great  directors,  which  doth  as  Justly  belong  hither ; 
Milton,  Divont,  Wks.,  Vol  1.  p.  338  (1806)1  1703  If  they  advis'd  me 

wrong,  of  them  complain,  for  it  was  you  who  made  *em  my  Directors ;  Van* 
BRUCH,  Fabe  Friend,  iv.  Wits.,  Vol.  I.  p.  355  (1776).  1765  without  any 

director  to  improve  their  understanding :  Smoli^tt,  France  &*  Itaiy,  xxix. 
Wks,  VoL  V.  p.  48o(i8t7X  1777  the  chief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 

gations: RoBurrsON,  Amrrica,  Bk.  n.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  9o(i8a4X 

2.  a  spiritual  adviser,  a  confessor. 

1748  had  acted  as  ghostly  director  to  the  oM  man;  Smollett,  Rad.  RantL, 
ch.  iv.  Wks,,  Vol.  1.  p.  16  (1817X        1854  We  have  to  subject  our  understanding 
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F.  W.  Faber,  Gromth  in  HoUmti,  ch.  ix.  p.  148  (1871). 

3.  a  member  of  the  board  which  controls  the  affairs  of  a 
public  company. 

1683  The  Directors  of  the  Netherhnds  Eatt-India  Company^  Reffy  to 
Df/enct  t/Procad.  of  Dn.  agtt.  EngL  at  Ami<ijma,  p.  i.  1730  the  great 

ones.. .jews,  jobbers,  bubblers,  subsCTibcrs,  projectois,  directon,  govemois,  trea* 
surere,  &c.  sc.  &c.  in  utotla  saculerum :  Pope,  Letttrt,  p.  184  UTJtX  bef. 

1788  I  only  wear  it  in  a  Uod  of  Hectors,  |  Thieves,  Supercargoes,  Sharpers,  and 
Directors:  —  Imit.  Hor.,  Bk.  IL  Sat.  L  71  (17S7X 

4.  anything  which  controls,  anything  which  determines 
the  direction  of  motion. 

1846  For  if  an  untouched  Needle  be  at  a  distance  suspended  over  a  Load- 
stone, it  will  not  bang  parallel,  but  decline  at  the  North  cxtream,  and  at  that  part 
will  first  salute  its  Director:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptend.  £>.,  Bk.  il  ch.  ii. 
(1686X 

directilce,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  female  who  directs,  a  directress. 

1764  If  by  chance  any  others  (than  persons  of  distinction]  intrude  they  are 
expelled  (from  the  ball]  on  the  spot^  by  order  of  the  dirtctrice  or  governess,  who 
IS  a  woman  of  quality :  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  VoL  i.  p.  193  (1818X 

directrix,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat,  as  if  fem.  of  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat.  dirigere,='to  direct' :  a  female  who  directs,  a  directress ; 
in  Geom.  the  directrix  of  a  conic  section  is  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  major  axis  at  such  a  distance  from  the  focus 
that  the  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  distance  of  that  line  from 
any  point  on  the  curve  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the 
focus  is  constant,  the  directrix  being  the  polar  to  the  focus. 

1665  it  is  as  unconceivable  how  it  should  be  the  Directrix  of  such  intricate 
motions,  as  that  a  blind  maa  should  manage  a  game  at  Chess,  or  Marshal  an 
Army :  Glanvill,  Sce/tit,  ch.  iv.  p.  13  (1885X 

dirge(e):  Anglo-Ind.    See  dirzee. 
dlrhem,  sb. :  Arab.  fr.  Lat.  drachtna :  a  weight  of  about  48 
English  grains,  also  an  Egyptian  silver  coin  of  that  weight 

1788  Elniacin...compared  the  weight  of  the  best  or  common  gold  dinar,  to 
the  drachm  or  dirhem  of  Egypt :  Gibbon,  Decl.  &•  Fall,  VoL  x.  p.  7  noU  (1813). 
1836  The  cknmkliak  (or  grain  of  wheat)  is  the  64th  part  of  a  dirliem,  or  fourth 
of  a  ckeera't :  E.  W.  Lane,  Med.  Egyfi.,  VoL  II.  p.  371.  1888  he  gave  him 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dirhems:  —  Tr.  Aral.  Nts.,  VoL  L  p.  224  natt. 

dirige,  ind  pers.  sing,  imperat.  act.  of  Lat.  iUrigere,=' to 
direct':  name  of  the  oflice  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  the 
Latin  Church,  the  first  word  of  Psalm  5,  verse  8  (in  the  Latin 
version),  which  verse  be^ns  the  antiphon  in  that  office 
Anglicised  as  dirge,  meaning  a  funeral  song  or  hymn. 

abt.  laSO  /4>KW»^.,  p.  22(1873).    [Skeatl  abL  1383  3if  thei  visyten 

not  pore  men  in  here  sikenes.ie  but  riche  men  vrith  preue  massis  and  placeboes  and 
dirige:  WvcuKfr),  Leaven  0/ Pharitett,  ch.  iv.  id  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unprintcd 
Eng.  tyke.  o/Wyclif,  p.  15  (1880X  1400  His  »ne  .sought  fro  toun  to  toun  | 

for  prestes  and  men  of  reUgioun  |  the  Dirige  for  to  say:  Lvdcatb,  CkOde  af 
Briitviv,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  15  (1859X  1460   For  whom  we  synge 

nuuses  and  dirigees  |  To  succour  their  soules  in  nedefull  case :  (1530)  Prvfer 
Dtalage,  Av.,  p.  140  (1871X  1468  I  wille  that  eche  preest  that  be  at  fyrst  dinge 
and  berying  haue  ilijd. :  Bury  WiUs,  p.  16  (Camd.  Soc,  iSsoX  1480  .Also 

I  beqweth  to  the  parish  prest  of  Seynt  Marie  chirche  beyng  at  myn  dirige... 
iijs  uij  d. :  i^.,  p.  56.  1483  sche  schulde  orden  to  be  seyde  for  me  .v.  tncen- 
narijs  of  messys  wyth  the  offycys  otflacelio  and  dirige  as  the  chirche  had  ordende : 
Revel.  Mank  ^ Eveiham,  p.  94  (i8i59X  be£  IMS  her  dyryge  and  her  masse 
was  done:  Caxton,  St.  KeUherin,  sig.  f  iv  r»/i.  1528  he  sayd  many 
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orisons  cuery  daye...a  nocturne.. .matyns... and  diifgei  Lord  Bernbrs,  Fr*i** 
tart,  IL  26,  p.  72  (1812X  1539   masses  and  diiiges:  Fish,  Suf^He.  far 

Begfan,  p.  4  (1880X  1588  euery  yere  at  suche  a  day  to  synge  plarabo  and 

dyryge,  &c  :  Tr.  Liltletan's  Tennret,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vL  fiiL  31  r«.  1660  Masses, 
Dinges,  Relikes,  pardons,  &c. :  J.  Pilkington,  Aggem,  sig.  y  viii  V.  1584 
dirijges:  R.  Scott,  Ditc.  Witch,,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  xxiv.  y.  439.  1691  besides 

tbeiT  Anthemes  sweete,  {  Their  penie  Masses,  and  thar  (Smplyncs  meete,  |  Their 


, .  p.  11;  (ifioBX  1606  he  ordained  yeerely  dirges  &  sacrifices  to 
be  performed  with  religious  devotion:  Holland,  Tr.  Suet.,  p.  X28.  bef.  1670 
their  Entertainment  cut  deep.  Obits,  Dirges,  Masses  are  not  said  for  nothing : 
J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  WilUamt,  Pt.  L  22t,  p.  215  (1693X  1689  Twenty  Diigies 
at  foorpence  a  piece  conies  to  a  Noble :  Ssldhn,  TaUe-Talk,  f.  88  (i8(8X 

dirk,  dnrk,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  duirc:  a  dagger,  a  poniard, 
used  as  an  appurtenance  of  Highland  costume,  and  worn  by 
midshipmen. 

bef.  1740  The  shield,  the  pistoL  dirk,  and  dagger,  I  In  which  they  dany  wont 
to  swagger:  TiCKBU.  [J.]  1765  Hemadeapassat  me  withadiik;  Uaj. 
R.  Rogers,  Jaumals,  p.  j.  IMS   men  with  turbans,  sdmitars,  and  dirks : 

Byron,  Dan  Juan,  vii.  IKl 

dirwan  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dnrwaim. 

dinee,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fi-.  Pers.  darzl,  whence  Hind,  darzt, 
darjf:  a  tailor.    [Yule] 

abt.  1804  In  his  place  we  took  other  servants.  Dirges  and  Dobes :  Mrs. 
Sherwood, /4ii>/«Mi>/'.,  283  (18S7X  (Vule)  1810  The  dirdjees,  or  taylois,  in 
Bombay,  are  Hindoos  of  respectable  caste :  M.  Graham,  Journal,  30  (1812X 
[si.]  1884  the  milliners  and  durzees  of  the  City  of  Palaces:  Atfao,  VoL  IL 
ch.  X.  p.  180. 

*Dl8 :  Lat. :  name  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  the  god  of  the 
Infernal  regions.    See  Hades,  Plato. 

1590  Infernal  Dis  is  courting  of  my  love :  Marlowb,  //  Tmmturt.,  hr.  2, 
p.  64/2  (t8s8X 

disabilly:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  d^shabilll 

«H«Miri<a^  sb. :  coined  by  Schoolmen :  name  of  the  third 
mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  indicating  by  the 
three  vowels  that  the  first  premiss  and  conclusion  are  par- 
ticular affirmatives,  and  the  second  premiss  an  universal 
affirmative. 

CDi.     Merde  onely  forgiueth  dunes. 
1553  Mercie  ^  so.      All  mercie  is  purchased  by  faith. 

\mis.    Therefore  bv  faith  onely  forriuenes  is  obteSned : 

T.  Wilson,  Rule  a/Reae.,  foL  30  r»(i567X 

disant:  Fr.    See  Boi^^isant. 


discept&tor,  sb.: 
decide',  'to  judge': 


Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  discepUlre,=^to 
umpire,  arbitrator,  judge. 


1638  Dieceftatar,  A  ludRfe  in  a  matter:  Cockbxam,  Pl  i.  (2nd  Ed.X  1676 
the  inquisitive  disceptators  of  this  Age:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  ReUg,  A^al,  Bit.  L 
di.  v.  I  2,  p.  29. 

discriminator  {^x-j.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  discrt- 
minator,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  discnminare,='to  separate', 
'to  distinguish':  one  who  distinguishes. 

*di8Clis,f^.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  dltrKot:  quoit,  disc;  hence,  dis- 
cobulos,  Late  Lat  for  Lat  discoboltts,  fr.  Gk.  dur«to0oXot,='a 
quoit-thrower',  a  name  of  several  statues  of  athletes  of  which 
one  by  Myron  was  especially  famous. 

1664  I  went  to  visit  Mr.  Boyle.. .observing  the  discus  of  the  sun  for  the  \ 
of  Mercury:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  406  (1S72X  1665  the  impire 

Motion,  and  the  inclination  of  the  discus  of  the  Cometical  Body:  PhiL  Trans., 
Vol.  I.  No.  6,  p.  Z05.  1727   the  Discolwli. ..wer*  naked  in  the  middle  only: 

Pope,  Mem.  M.  Scritlerus,  Bk.  L  ch.  vL  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  118  (1757X  1816 
Naucydes  was  dbtinguished  for  an  iconic  statue  of  an  Athleta  holding  a  discus 
and  appearing  to  m^itate  to  what  distance  he  should  throw  it :  I.  Dallawav, 
0/  Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  toi.  —  Discobuli,  or  Athletse  with  quoin,  in  different 
attitudes ;  in  action  uid  repose :  iA,,  p.  231.  1851  In  the  same  room  is  the 

Discobulus  of  Myron,  in  the  act  of  throwmg  his  discus :  J.  Gibson,  in  EastUke's 
Lt/e,  p.  185  (1857X 

disd&r,  sb. :  Turk.     See  quotations. 

1768  That  gentleman  introduced  him  to  the  Disdar,  or  commandant  of  the 
citadel :  Gent.  Mag.,  1^5/1.  1776   our  visit  to. ..the  disdar,  or  officer  who 

commands  the  Acropolis;  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  26.  1830  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dwelling  of  the  Disdar  A^  an  old  officer :  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trav. 
in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  257. 

diflembogae  (J.  =..!!.),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  desembocar,='Xo 
discharge  from  the  mouth',  'to  flow  into  the  sea'. 

I.  intr. :  i.  of  rivers  and  lakes,  to  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  sea,  to  flow  out 

I.  2.    to  pass  out  into  the  open  sea ;  to  go  out 

bef.  1636  My  ships  ride  in  the  liay,  |  Ready  to  disembogue :  Bbau.  ft  Fu, 
Knt.  0/ MaUa,\.  y.  [R.]  1658  Then  is  no  river  so  snuTl^  but  disembogues 
itself  into  the  sea :  Hewvt,  Strm.,  p.  86.    (T.): 
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DISENTERIA 
II.  trans. :  i.    to  discharge,  to  pour  out 

abt  1680  for  on  that  side  there  was  disimbogued  into  her  veines  by  a  con- 
fluence of  Bloud,  the  very  abstract  of  all  the  greatest  bouses  in  Chiistendome : 
'  '    "~  "  "  ~  '  "  ■    '        "■  "        ■      'rthe 
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m  /W<>«i(...disembogues  it  self  into" the  BaUick  Sea:  I.  Davies,  Ambaisadort 
Tmv.,  Bk.  I.  p.  ao  (1669X  bef.  1769  Hethinks  I  hear  the  bellowing  dema- 

gogue I  Dumb-sounding  declamations  disembogue:  Falconer,  Demagogutt  401. 
rCE.I).J 

II.  2.    to  force  out,  to  drive  out. 

bef.  1626  If  I  get  in  adooR,  not  the  power  o*  ih'  countrey,  |  Nor  all  my 
aont's  curses  shall  disembogue  me:  Bead,  k  Fu,  Littlt  ThU/,  v.  i.    [R.] 

II.  2  a.    to  make  a  passage  for  and  drive  out. 

16S3  my  pooiard  |  Shall  disembogue  thy  soul :  Hassingbr,  Maid  Hen., 
u.  ».    [R.] 

II.  3.    discharge,  let  out,  give  up. 

1T4S  drown'd,  all  drown'd  I  In  that  great  Deep,  which  nothing  disembogues  1 
E.  Young,  Nigkt  TUfngAts,  iL  p.  a6  (1773)1 

II.  4.    to  pass  out  of. 

1598 — 1633  it  is  another  channel!,  by  which  a  man  may  disemboake  the 
strait^  as  by  the  other  which  is  accustomed:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyagi  South  Sea, 
I  xxnL  p.  aoo  (1878). 

disenteria,  dissenteria,  sd. :  It :  dysentery. 

14S3  And  at  the  laste  he  fyl  yn  to  a  sckenes  yat  ys  called  dissenteria :  Revel. 
Mmk  tfBvttkam,  p.  103  (i8mX  1038   disease  in  the  lyuer  called  dituH- 

teria:  PAVKBI4-  Tr.  Keg.  Sal.,  sig.  M  iv  r".  1S69  the  diseases  called  Diisin- 
teria  and  Diarrnea:  R.  Ahdxosb,  Tr.  AletsUt  Seer.,  Pt.  iv,  Bk.  i.  p.  la. 
1606  B.  JoNSOH,  Velf.,  il  s,  Wks.,  p.  469  (1616).  1636  Diaenteria,  The 

bloody-Buxe:  Cockkram,  Pl  i.  (and  Ed.X 

dlsgtisto,  x^. :  It:  disgust,' annoyance. 

1696  although  there  be&ll  him  many  disgtuiot,  and  insufferable  toyles: 
R.  Baskst,  THeor.  efWarret,  Bk.  i.  p.  i>. 

dishabille(e),  disbabile,  dishabilly:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
See  d«8ha1im^ 

*dii|iecta  membra,  phr. :  Lat.,  'scattered  members',  short 
for  disjecti  memirapoe(ae,='ihe  fragments  of  a  dismembered 
poet',  Hor.,  Sa/.,  I,  4,  62,  where  Horace  says  that  traces  of 
true  poetry  remain  even  if  the  words  be  placed  in  disorder. 

1733  you  call'd  'em  an  Horatian  Cento  and  then  I  recollected  the  dlyecU 
mtmtra  f«etae:  Pope,  Letters,  p.  350  (1737).  17M  shake  those  words  all 

altogether,  and  see  if  they  can  be  anything  but  the  dUtecta  memhra  of  Pitt  I 
Hor.  Walpole,  Letten,  Vol.  11.  p.  411  (1857).  170S  I  am  gathering  together 
my  disjecta  mew^m,  and  as  a  specimen  I  send  you  the  indoted  Ode :  Gray  and 
Mason,  Corresp.,  p.  s6  (1853).  1707  we  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 

of  it  from  the  i^ecia  membra  Peettt,  which  now  remain:  In  Pope's  Wfu., 
Vol.  111.  p.  183  note.  1808  later  writers... ascribe  the  collection  and  arrange- 

ment of  the  dujeeia  membra  of  the  Iliad  to  the  tyrant  Pisistratus :  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  3,  p.  318.  1886  we  are  presented  only  with  the  disjecta  membra :  ib., 

VoL  64,  p.  303.  1886  Those  poems  were  on  slips,  and  were  merely  disjecta 

Mwm^ns  inteiided  for  collection  in  book  form :  Atheiutum,  Jan.  16,  p.  101/3. 

dispar&ta,  sb.pl. :  Lat. :  Log.:  unconnected  things  or  pro- 
positions. Arguments  or  syUogisms  drawn  &  dispar&tis, 
=  'from  unconnected'  (statements),  are  necessarily  fallacious. 

1083   This  proueth  nothing  M.  Charke  but  from  the  place,  a  dis^ratit, 
ere  commonhe  children  and  distracted  men  take  their  arguments :  R.  Parsons, 


where 

D^.<lfCeta.,D.iii.  

aigument  a  dtsiamtis-.JoHt)  Owbn,  Vindic.  E\ 


1600  This  the  Jews  attempt  to  disprove,  by  a  new 

John  Owbn,  y indie.  Evang.,  Wks.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  sja 

(jSaO.         166$  Mere  Disparata,  that  concerning  )  Pretbyterie,  this,  Humaiu 


:,  Wks.,  Vol.  viii._  p.  sja 

,. ,_ , ^  ,  _  rrj< ' 

Learning:  S.  Botler,  Hndibras,  Pt.  I.  Cant.  iii.  p.  367. 

[I'roperly  neut  pL  of  Lat.  disparatus,  pass,  part  of  dis- 
parire,=*Vo  place  apart.'.] 

dlspensator  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  dispensitor,  noun 
of  agent  to  dispeHsSre,='to  dispense',  'distribute',  'manage': 
a  steward,  manager,  treasurer,  dispenser. 

abt.  1400  the  dispensatowr  (r.  /.  dispendeic]  of  his  hows :  Wycliffite  BUk, 
Gen.,  xliiL  16.  1600  The  fourth  is  the  kings  dispensator  or  almoner:  John 

POKV,  Tr.  Ledt  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  m. 

dlspondaens,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  hurvovitun:  a  measure  con- 
sisting of  two  spondees  or  four  long  syllables. 

dispositor,  5^. :  Lat, 'a  disposer', 'an  arranger',  noun  of 
^ent  to  dispdnere,=-^xo  arrange',  'to  dispose':  Astral.:  the 
lord  of  a  sign  in  its  relation  to  another  planet 

1098  and  then  also  if  there  bee  one  and  the  selfe  same  nature  of  the  6  house 
and  dispoaitar  thereof:  G.  C,  Math.  Phis,  (after  F.  Wither's  Tr.  Darinfs 
'  Astrolag.),  sig.  F  4  r*.  1663  the  Planets  are... fortified  in  their  proper  houses... 
aspects,  influences,  irradiations,  significators,  dispositors,  promissors,  ^c. :  J. 
Gaulb,  Mag-astro-masuer,  p.  14a. 

dispossessor:  Eng.:  false  form  for </M;^<>xr«^.r^. 
dispotto:  It    See  despota. 

s.  D. 


*diB8ector  (_  jl  _),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat. 
dissecSre,'='to  cut  in  pieces',  "to  dissect':  one  who  dissects, 
a  practical  anatomist. 

1078  the  most  famous  dissector,  and  prince  of  Anathomy:  J.  Banistbr, 
Hist.  Man,  Bk.  1.  fol.  33  v.  bef.  1626  a  Suraeon,  I  must  confess  an  excellent 
Dissector :  Beai;.  &  Fl.,  Custom,  t  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  316  (1711).  1706  the 
dissector,  embowdler,  pollinctor,  Salter :  Greenhill./I  W  Embalm.,  p.  383.   (L.| 

disseminator  {=-±-J-  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  dis- 
siminStor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  disseminare,='io  spread 
abroad',  'to  sow  broadcast' :  one  who  spreads  abroad. 

1667  Men,  vehemently  thirsting  after  a  name  in  the  world,  hope  to  acquire 
it  by  bdng  the  disseminators  of  novel  doctrines :  Decay  0/ Piety.    [J.) 

dissenteria:  It    See  disenteria. 

dissert&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  dissert&re, 
='to  discuss',  'debate',  'dispute':  a  disputant. 

bef.  1781  Our  dissertator  learnedly  argues,  if  these  books  lay  untouched  and 
unstirred,  they  must  have  mouldered  away^  C.  Boyle,  on  Bemle/s  Pkalnris, 
p.  11^  [T.j  1820  if  the  dissertator  \n»te,  I  here  faring  a  French  word  into 
English]  on  classical  poetry  is  in  danger  of^  being  dull  over  his  prejudices : 
T.  Campbell,  in  New  Mthly.  Mag.  W  *•  Q.,  7th  S.,  viii.  Dec.  14,  1889, 
p.  464/a-) 

dissimnlator  (i.  —  —  Ji  :r),  sd. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  dissimulator, 
noun  of  agent  to  dissimulare,=' to  feign',  'dissemble',  'dis- 
guise': a  dissembler,  a  concesder. 

1828  Dissimulator  as  I  was  to  others,  I  was  like  a  guilty  child  before  the 
woman  I  loved :  Lord  Lvtton,  Peiham,  ch.  IxviL    [Davies] 

dissip^y^M.  dissip^  adj. :  Fr. :  dissipated. 

1789  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  me  capable  of  ever  bong  so  dissip< : 
Gray,  Letters,  No.  xid.  VoL  t.  p.  41  (1819). 

dissnade  {—H),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dissuader:  to  persuade 
or  try  to  persuade  any  one  to  abstain  from  some  act,  object, 
or  course ;  to  point  out  the  inadvisability  of. 

1046  But  Pa]ladlus...did  hie  all  meanes  diswade  ther  kinge...that  he  wolde 
nott  aide  with  armes  those  Englishe  Saxons :  Tr.  Polydore  Verpts  Eng.  Hist., 
VoL  I.  p  119  (1846^    —  hee  being  but  one,  was  dissuaded  bie  them  all:  1^., 

S.  140.  1099  I  pray  you,  dissuade  him  from  her:  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth : 
HAKS.,  Much  Ado,  il.  i,  t^i.  1600  In  pity  of  the  challenger's  youth  I  would 
Gun  dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not  be  entreated :  —  Am  Y.  L.  It,  \.  a,  ijo.  1667 
War  therefore,  open  or  conceal'd,  alike  |  My  voice  dissuades:  Milton,  P.  L., 
u.  188. 

distichon,  Lat,  'a  poem  of  two  verses',  fr.  Late  Gk.  d/<m- 
yoK.neut  of  dWi;^o(,='of  two  rows';  dlstich(-i-),distiek(e), 
Eng.  fir.  Lat  distuhon :  sb.:  a  couplet,  a  pair  of  verses. 

abt.  1020  Skelton  rehersith,  with  wordes  few  and  playne,J  In  his  distichon 
made  on  verses  twaine:  J.  Skklton,  Carl.  0/  Laur,,  1467,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  419 
(1843X  1064  writing  many  a  shaipe  Distichon ;  W.  Bullein,  Dialogue  agst. 
i^ever  Pest.,  p.  17  (1573).  1086  There  is  one  famous  Distichon.  which  is 

common  in  the  mouthes  of  all  men,  that  was  made  by  one  Master  Watson : 
~  ■  ^  Eng.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &*  Poesy. 

1089  Disticque:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poes.,  iii.  p.  337 


W.  Webbe,  Discourse  ^  Eng.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy. 
Vol.  11.  p.  69  (1815).  1089  Disticque:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poes.,  iii.  p.  337 

Qi869).  16()8  A^Uadcrus  hath  recorded  in  this  Dysticon :  Holland,  Xt. 


Pint.  Mor.,  p.  590.  —  The  Pythagoreans  therefore  were  wont  to  sweare  by  the 
quatemarie  or  number  of  foure,  which  they  held  to  be  the  greatest  oath  that  they 
could  take,  as  appeereth  by  this  Distichon :  ih.,  p.  806.  1607  Martialt... 

celebrated  a  Pannonian  cat  with  this  distichon :  Topsbll,  Four./.  Beasts,  p.  103. 
1644  this  distich  of  the  poet:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  116  (i8jo). 

^distingn^,  fem.  distingn^e,  adj. :  Fr. :  distinguished, 
with  an  air  of  distinction,  of  a  striking  appearance ;  some- 
times suggesting  self-consciousness  and  affectation. 

1813  every  thing  distinpU  is  welcome  there:  Byron,  m  Moore's  Life, 
VoL  iL  p.  390  (i833X  IMl  that  snowy  napkin  coquetdshly  arranged  round 

the  kidneys  gave  them  a  distingu/  air:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  ^c,  p.  381 
(i88sX  1841  the  Due  loofuiu;,  as  he  always  does,  more  dtsttngui  than  any 

one  else :  Lauv  Blbssington,  Idler  in  France,  VoL  i.  p.  63.  1842  He'd  a 
mien  so  di/tingu/,  and  so  d/boHnaire:  Barham,  Ingotds.  Leg.,  p.  209  (iB6a^ 
1848  what  a  distingu/e  girl  she  was:  Thackeray,  Kom.  Fair,  VoL  1.  ch.  if. 
p.  37  (1879X  1874  there  a  an  immense  variety,  and  vary  distingu/es  toilettes 
are  made  of  them:  iTc^,  May  39.    [St.]  1878  He  isquietand  <^/»^w/: 

Gbo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xiiL  p.  101. 

''distoor,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  dastUr:  a  high-priest  of 
the  Parsees. 

1680  their  Distoree  or  high  priest :  Lord,  BanioMS,  ch.  viiL  [Yule]  1660 
The  Distoore  or  Po^...yas  thirteen  [precepts]...he  is  obliged  to  olserve  not  only 
his  own,  but  also  the  two  former  Tables :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  55  (K677X 
1689  "The  highest  Priest  of  the  Persies  is  called  Destoor,  their  oidinary  Priests 
Daroos,  or  Hurboods:  OviNGTON,  f<y.,  376(i696X    [Yule]  1809  The 

Dustoor  is  the  chief  priest  of  his  sect  in  Bombay :  M.  Graham,  youmal,  36 
(iSiaX    Vb.\ 

dlstraitj  fern,  distraite,  adj. :  Fr. :  distracted  (so  as  to 
be  insensible  to  what  is  going  on),  pre-occupied,  absent- 
minded. 

1711  very  often  absent  in  (^versation,  and  what  the  French  call  a  [nn]  rsveur 
and  a  [un]  distrait:  Spectator,  No.  77,  May  39,  p.  134/1  (MorieyX  1748  I 

took  care  never  to  be  absent  or  distrait:  Lord  Chbsterpibu>,  Letters,  VoL  1. 
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bong  so:  In  J.  H.  Jcs  ■      ■- . 

18M  Confusedi  in  the  oooiiisiofi,  and  distrait. ..  Tnough  Itnives  and  forks  d 


1T67  You  ait  too  apt  to  be  <a«<nM'/ not  to  fnsiTe  my 
ease's  Gto,  Sehayn  A*  CcmUm^antrUtt  Vol  il  p.  175  (i88aj; 


round  as  in  a  fray;  Bvrom,  Don  yuaxj  xvi.  IxxxviL  1840  his  manner  was 

evidently  ibttnut:  Barham,  Itmlds.  Ltg.,  p.  5  (i8<sX  18M  She  was  Tcry 
dutraiU,  nervous,  nleot,  and  ill  to  please:  Thackbrav,  Kom.  Fair,  Vol  if. 
ch.  xxxil  p.  350  (1879).  1876  there  was  something  distrait  and  preoccupied  in 
hi*  air:  Has.  Ouphaht,  Pkait  ynnur,  Vol.  11.  p.  8^  1877  Zoe  was  silent 
and  t/isimite:  C.  Rbads,  ffomax  Hattr,  ch.  iv.  p.  39  (1883)1 

distrilmtor,  sb. :  occasional  spelling  of  Eng.  distributer, 
as  if  Late  Lat.  distributor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  distribuere, 
31'to  divide',  'to  distribute':  one  who  divides  or  apportions, 
a  dispenser. 

1563  a  perfect  distributor  of  the  great  misteries:  J.  Shute,  Archil.,  foL  ii  v'. 
1660  the  ^aa>...thou(h  it  be  the  Fountain  and  great  Distribiitour  of  warmth  to 
the  neather  Creation :  Glanvill,  Sctftit,  ch.  xiL  p.  75  (188$).  1777  The 
violent  operation*  of  Albuquerque,  the  new  distributor  M  Indians:  RoBBRTSOH, 
Amtrica,  Bk.  ill.  Wks.,  Vol  vi.  p.  1*7  (1814)1 

distringas,  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  act.  of  Lat  dis- 
tringer*,— 'to  detoin',  'occiipy',  'engage';  Late  Lat,  'to  dis- 
train': 'thou  mayest  distrain',  name  of  a  writ  empowering 
the  sheriff  to  compel  the  obedience  of  a  defendant  or  juror 
b^  taking  and  holding  (distraining)  his  goods;  a  writ  of 
distress. 

1607  ([et  your  dittringm  out  as  soon  as  you  can  for  a  jury:  Middlbtom, 
Phanix,  il  3,  WVs.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ij7  (1885).  1716  »  wnt  of  JitMtigM  and 

return :  A  nur.  StaU  Paftn,  Muc.,  VoL  I.  p.  689  (1834).  1743  What  s^piifies 
all  the  process  between  a  tmifanM  and  a  sequestration,  and  the  officen  that  depend 
thereon,  when  the  former  is  a  summon^  and  the  latter  JittriiKot,  answerable  to 
the  common  law  f  R.  North,  ZtWr  f/Nortki,  VoL  1.  p.  431  (1836)1  17M  If, 
in  legal  analogy,  an  execution  were  to  be  soiunit,  a  dittriitgat  corresponds  more 
aptly  than  any  other:  Amtr.  State  Patert,  Misc.,  Vol.  i.  p.  35  (1834)1 

dlthynunbns,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iMpaitfiot;  dith7ramb(e),  -^  .=.  -£, 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dithyrambe:  sb.:  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus) ;  henu,  any  wild,  impetuous  lyric  utterance. 

160S  certeine  Dithyramhicke  dittiesand  tunes...  The  Dithyrambe  with  clamoun 
dissonant,  |  Sorts  well  with  Bacehtu,  where  he  i*  resiant:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint. 
Uar.,  p.  1358. 

ditrochaens,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  dn-ooxotot :  a  measure  con- 
sisting of  two  trochees  or  chorei,  a  choreic  or  trochaic  dipody 
or  metre, . 

*dl1ito,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.  in  Eng. :  It. :  said,  aforesaid, 
the  same,  the  exact  likeness.  Often  shortened  to  do.  A 
suit  of  the  same  colored  material  throughout  is  often  called 
'dittos'  or  'a  suit  of  dittos'. 

1636  The  eight  and  twentieth  ditto,  (of  the  same  month]  I  went.. .to  the 
General* Tent:  PuRCHAS,  PHtrimt,  VoL  n.  Bk.  x.  p.  1706.  1681—1708 

These  covenant  mercies  then  being  the  declared  dittc  of  iiis  song :  Th.  Goodwin, 
Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Dtvitui,  VoL  viii.  p.  64  (1864).  1769  parsley 
roots,  and  leaves  of  ditto:  W.  Vkrkal,  Ccekm,  p.  105.  1806  The  process  of 
buttoning  and  tying  your  clothes  (ditto  of  washing  your  hands)  when  the  Sneers 
are  in  so  maimed  a  condition ;  BEXKSrORD,  Miurin,  VoL  1.  p.  389  (sth  ^LX 
1818  Judge  Aubrey,  just  the  ditto  of  herself:  Lady  Morcah,  PL  Macartky, 
VoL  III.  ch.  L  p.  <7  (i8so).  1834-47  A  sober  suit  of  brown  or  snuffK»loured 
dittos  such  as  beseemed  his  profession:  Southbv,  /?0r/pr,  ch.  Ivi.  (Davies) 
1878  Mis.  Brown  (who  is  also  possessed  of  ditto  ditto  ditto):  Llayd^t  Wkly., 
May  19,  p.  s/a.  (St.)  1878  She  would  not  write  again  till  she  had  written  a 
bng  diary  filled  with  dittos:  Gso.  Euot,  Doh.  Dtrmda,  Bk.  via.  ch.  lUL  p.  533. 

div,  dive,  der,  sb. :  Turk,  tav,  ultimately  fr.  Skt  deva, 
»' deity':  evil  spirit,  powerful  magician. 

1786    "None  l_nane  I"  replied  the  malicious  Dive:  Tr.  Btdrfontt  Vaihtk, 

""*  '    •     -     *        ■^*        lieart  of  maiden  vipers,  liver  of  the 

103  (183a).  1884  there  were 

KUVIU*    «U«A    WITS,   «UW     V«I,WUS    WUUIM      W.U^XJ,»    \H     CVll 

&D0H0VAN,  Mtrv,  ch.  xviii.  p.  soa  (New  York). 

*diTaD  (z  ±),  dewan,  sb. :  Eng.  and  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab. 
diwan,j='A  collection  of  sheets',  'a  register  of  accounts',  'a 
collection  of  poems',  'a  writer  of  accounts',  'an  office  of  a 
registrar  of  accounts',  'a  council',  'a  tribunal',  'a  long  seat' 
(formed  by  mattresses  and  cushions  laid  upon  a  raised  portion 
of  a  floor  against  a  wall).    [Lane]    The  form  duana  is  It 

I.  the  council  of  the  Grand  Signior,  or  of  any  Turkish, 
Arabian,  Persian,  or  Indian  sovereign  or  governor. 

1886  In  this  councell  called  DtioM,  where  audience  is  open  to  euery  one,  they 
consult  of  embassages :  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  679.  —  Two 
Cadelisquers  haue  the  administration  of  all  iustice,  who  sit  with  the  Bassaes  in  the 
Dition:  ii'tt-  680.  1599  requesting  the  ambassador  within  an  houie  after  to 
goe  to  the  Douan  of  the  Viar:  K.  Hakluvt,  Veyaftt,  VoL  u.  L  p.  305.  1613 
'  10  they  are  to  sit  in  the  Dtvan  with  the  Vizieis  ana  Bashawes :  T.  Cortat, 


p.  14s  (1883I       1619  hair  of  unborn  Dives,  heart  of  maiden  vipers,  liver  of  the 
Bird  Roc:  T.  Hon,  Anast,,  VoL  11.  ch.  vi  p.  103  (183a).  1884  there  were 

fl^ouls  and  divs^  and  various  other  kinds  ot  evil  spirits  to  be  met  with :  Edh. 


Also  they  I 

Joumatl,  m  unuutut.  Vol.  ill.  sig.  u  6  r<  (i776>  1«10  Un  tAe  lelt  Hand 

the  Diuano  is  kept,  where  the  Batsat  of  the  Port  do  administer  iustice :  Geo. 
Sahdvs,  Trap.,  p.  33  (1633).  —  llie  Emperor... hath  power  to  reuerse  both  his 
sentence,  and  the  sentence  of  the  Diitam,  11  they  be  not  adiudged  by  him  con- 
formable to  the  Alcoran:  it.,  p.  61.  1638  he  atsur'd  them  that  they  shotdd 


DIVAN-KHANAH 

appear  in  the  Dinm  the  next  day,  to  answer  for  themselves:  Howell,  Lett. 
III.  XXL  p.  85  (i<4sX  1635  the  next  Diucui,  or  publike  Councell:  Purchas, 

Pitrrimt,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viil  p.  1371.  —  He  comes  no  more  at  the  DuoKa,  txctft 
he  bee  called :  ii.,  Bk.  ix.  p.  13^  1634   this  precept  and  the  ri«>ur  of  the 

Caddiet  or  Causte  in  the  Divameet,  or  lodgement  Hals :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  157.  1684  the  DivaM-c^ys  (that  is  to  say,_  upon  CouocU-days):  Tr. 
Tavefiueyt  Grd.  SeigMior's  Seraf.,  p.  34.  —  The  .^mur'Hidl...the  Divaa,  or 
Council:  i&.,  p.  37.  1716  the  ministers  of  his  Divan:  Addison,  P^kt.,  VoL  iv. 
p.  463  (1856).  1743  all  parties  were  summoned  to  the  grand  signior's  public 

divan :  R.  North,  Lives  ^Iferlkt,  Vol.  il  p.  440  (1836).  1769  Was  it 

economy,  my  lord  I  or  did  the  coy  resistance  you  have  constantly  met  with  in 
the  British  senate  make  you  despair  of  corrupting  the  divan  f  Junius,  Letlen, 
No.  xii.  p.  s8  (1837X  1786  Get  up,  and  declare  in  full  Divan  of  what  drugs 

the  liquor  was  compounded :  Tr.  Becifird't  yatkek.  p.  36  (1883).  1790  that 
he  would  pave  the  way  with  the  Dey  and  Divan,  so  that  America  would  sncceed : 
Amer.  State  Pafert,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  L  p.  118  (1833).  1807  I  was  seat  for 
to  the  castle,  where  we  found  the  Divan  assembled :  it.,  VoL  11.  p.  J^._  1817 
mid  the  proud  Divan's  dazzling  army:  T.  MooxE,  Laiia  JReikA 
(1860X  1833    an  amusement  after  the  Divan  :  BvRON,  Den  \ 

1830    The  dowane,  or  as  we  say,  divan :  £.  Blaquiere,  Tr. 
p.  308  (snd  Ed.X 

la.    a  council  generally. 

1619  This  tease]  (what  Diwuio  would  haue  done  itt)  is  too  weightier  it  must 
bee  considered  of  further,  and  with  a  DefirenJt,  they  are  dismissed  I  Purchas, 
Mieneotmne,  ch.  IxxviiL  p.  77a  1667  Forth  rash'd  in  haste  the  great  con- 
snltinf  peers,  |  Rais'd  from  their  dark  Divan :  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  457.  1674 
but  'tis  not  fit  I  Our  dark  Divan  in  publick  view  should  sit :  Drtdem,  SteUe 
Innoc.,  L  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  syj  (1701).  1763  of  the  British  Senate,  of  that 
august  divan  whose  wisclom  influences,  &c :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  VoL  iv. 
p.  130  (1857). 

2.  Anglo-Ind.,  the  head  financial  minister  of  a  state  or 
province,  the  prime-minister  of  a  native  state,  an  official  who 
has  charge  of  financial  affairs  and  accounts. 

1776  Having  a  demand  on  the  Dewan  of  the  Calcutta  District,  for.. .16,000 
rupees.. .which  he  bad  not  paid  me :  Trial  of youfk  Fnoke,  3/1.      1799  Migor 


Macaiday,  acting,  in  the  absence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Close,  as  Resident  in 
Mysore,  will  be  the  medium  of  communication  between  you  and  Puraeah,  the 
Riyah's  dewan :  Welunctoh,  SuffL  Det*.,  VoL  1.  p.  395  (i8s8X  _  1887  The 
story  told  by  the  Dewan  of  Cambay  seemeo,  we  must  confess,  quite  incredible  to 
us:  Pott  klatl  Bndtel,  Apr.  31,  p.  3/1. 


3.  a  mattress  with  cushions  placed  on  a  raised  part  of  a 
floor  against  a  wall  to  form  a  seat 

1707  Coining  into  his  rooo,  you  find  him  prepsued  to  receive  you,  either 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  duan,  or  else  lying  down  at  one  comer  c^  it. ..These 
duans  are  a  sort  of  Tow  stages,  seated  in  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  room,  elevated 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  or  more,  above  the  floor;  H.  Maundrbll, 
yaum.,      Pinkerton,  VoL  X.  p.  319.  1818   But  the  divan  is  that  part  of 

the  chajnber  which  is  raised  oy  a  step  above  the  rest  of  the  floor:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  az,  p.  133.  1818  throwing  himself  on  a  divan :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl. 

tiaceartky,  VoL  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  34  (1819)1  1830  he  then  seated  himself  cross- 
legged  upon  the  divan :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sidh,  VoL  L  ch.  vi.  p.  176. 
1886  The  raised  part  of  the  floor  of  the  room  is  called  Uiwein  (a  coiruption  of 
"el-eewa'n,"  whicn  signifies  "any  raised  place  to  sit  upon,"  and  also  "  a  palace ")... 
The  leewa  n  is  gencimlly  paved  with  common  ston^  and  covered  with  a  mat  in 
summer,  and  a  caipet  over  the  mat  in  winter;  and  has  a  mattress  and  cushioiis 
placed  against  each  of  its  three  walls,  composing  what  is  called  a  deewan,  or 
divan:  E.  W.  Lahb,  Mtd.  Bryft.,  VoL  l  pp.  14.  15.  1839  The  table  U 

usually  placed...next  two  of  the  deewa'ns:  — Tr.  Arai.  Nte.,  VoL  1.  p.  132. 
1846  observe  the  divans  or  alcoves  at  each  end  of  this  anteroom:  Y<nD,Handik. 
S^in,  PL  I.  p.  37J.  1849  a  divan  or  seat  raised  about  one  foot  firom  the 

■round,  and  covered  with  silken  cushions:  Lord  Bbacomspibld,  Tantrrd, 
Bk.  nL  ch.  Il  p.  173  (1881).  1878  the  piquant  contrast  of  the  two  channing 
young  creatures  seated  on  the  red  divan :  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  DervnJa,  Bk.  vi. 
ch.  xW.  p.  43t.        1884  In  the  horseshoe  was  a  Turkish  divan...as  high  as  a 

[:  E-TE..*- 


bed: 


.  Saltos,  Baitac,  p.  31. 


4.  a  room  fitted  with  the  seats  just  described ;  in  Europe, 
a  public  room  furnished  with  lounges  in  connexion  with  a 
cigar-shop  or  bar. 

5.  a  collection  of  oriental  poems. 


bef.  1837  Persian  poets...disti'ngnish  their  separate  poeiiis...by  the  name  of 
gazels,  and  the  entire  set. ..by  that  of  diwan:  J.  Mason  Good,  quoted  in  C.  H. 
Spurgeoo's  Tretu.  David,  VoL  VL  p.  6  (1883!         1886^  This  includes  complete 


Divans  of  the  great  poetical  triumvirate,  Soiooion  ibo  GabtroU  Moees  ibo  Esra, 
and  Jehuda  Halevi:  Atkenaum,  Dec  18,  p.  SxVi. 


Turk,  dfwin  efftndt:    secretary  of 


diyaa-effendl,  sb.: 
council. 

1819  I  make  you  my  Divan-Effimdee:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xiii. 
p.  393  (1830). 

diTaii-Uiaa(ah),  sb.:  Hind,  and  Pers.  tbwUn-khanah: 
council-house. 

1635  Within  the  second  court  is  the  Afekall,  being  a  foure^quare  tUnf ,  about 
twice  as  bigge,  or  better,  then  the  Exchange ;  hauing  at  each  coraer  a  Sure  open 
£>nw>waHTPuRCHAS,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  ^39.  —  A  little  short  of  this 
place,  is  a  &ire  Deury  inclosed  with  a  stone  walL  in  which  is  a  DeveneoMX  ii.,'' 
p.  430.  1665  Within  is  a  Palace  entred  by  two  Gates,  giving  passage  into 

twoCourts ;  the  last  of  which  points  out  two  ways;  one  to  the  Kings  Dnriak...iht 
other  to  the  Deven-Kawn  where  every  evening  from  eight  to  eleven  he  discourses 
with  his  Umbraes:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  69  (1677X  1840  I  was  told 
that  my  rooms  were  ready,  and  followed  a  servant  of  the  great  man's  to  what  had 
been  a  superb  detean  kkemek :  Fraseb,  Kevrdietan,  Ak.,  VoL  L  Let  iii  p.  53. 
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DIVERSIFY 

divnaUy  (=.m:::.j.),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  diversifier :  to  make 
variegated,  to  give  variety  to,  to  distinguish. 

160S  like  u  they  aba  divcnifie  the  very  letten:  HoLLAMD,  Tr.  Plut,  Mcr., 
p.  1017.  1611  Divertifitr,  To  varie,  diueraifiei  Cotgil  bef.  17M  Then 
may  be  many  species  of  spirits,  as  much  separated  and  diveidfied  one  from  another 
as  the  species  of  sensible  things  are  distinguished  one  from  another:  Locks.  [J.] 

divertiinaiito,^/. -menti,  f3.:  It 

1.  a  diversion,  a  recreation. 

beC  1774  Where.. .abb<s  turned  shepherds,  and  shepherdesses  without  sheep, 
indulge  their  innocent  divertimenti  i  Goldsmith,  PctiU  Ltam.,  cIl  iv.  (C.E.I>.J 

2.  Mus.  a  light  and  cheerful  composition. 

1887  We  find  five  large  serenades  and  divtrtimenti  for  wind  instruments ; 
AUtmnam,  Apr.  9,  p.  ^igii- 

diTertiflsant, y^m.  -ante,  aJJ.:  Fr.:  diverting,  amusing, 
pleasing.   - 

16i5  one  of  the  most  divertissant  and  considerable  vistas  in  tlie  world: 
EvsLTN,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  155  (1873). 

*cliTertiBsemen^  sb. :  Fr.  Anglicised  in  17  c.  as  diver- 
tUement  (1662  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Afandelslo,  Bk.  II.  p.  79,  Ed. 
1669;  bef.  1667  Cowley,  Wks.,  Pret,  VoL  i.  p.  IvL,  Ed.  1707), 
deveriisement  {Haiton  Corresp.,  Vol.  I.  p.  9,  Ed.  1878). 

1.  a  diversion,  recreation,  amusement. 

18M  the  whole  part^...wer«  called  upon  to  repeat  the  divtriittenuiU  in  a 
more  poblic  and  ceremonious  manner :  Eain.  Rev.,  VoL  5,  p.  86.  1816  There 
was  nothing  but  fiddling  and  playing  on  the  virginals,  and  all  kinds  of  conceits 
and  divertissements,  on  every  canal  of  this  aquaoc  city :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e, 
VoL  III.  IX.  338  (1839).  1863  our  friends  of  tlie  Rescue  liad  a  regular  dmtrtuu- 
)«>>/ of  single-stick:  E.  K.  Kane,  \ti  GrinntU  Exftd.,<lti.  xii.p.  92.  1871 
When  this  Tittle  ilivtrtiutment  was  finished,  we  turned  to  the  nght :  Stit  S.  W. 
Bakbr,  Nilt  Triiutariet,  ch.  zxii.  p.  376.  '1876  Go  to  wut  place  of  di- 

vrtiununt  you  will,  the  representative  of  the  national  Church  i*  seen:  Timtt, 
Oct.  4,  p.  4/5.    ISt) 

2.  TAea/K  a  lively  dance. 

1883  the  four  greatest  dtmuum  of  their  time  figtiriiig...in  the  same  divtriisu' 
mtnt;  Standard^li^c  96,  p.  5. 

*IMve8:  Lat  <i5rz«x,='rich  man':  used  as  if  the  proper 
name  of  the  rich  man  in  the  apologue  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  Luke,  xvi.  19;  hence,  representative  of  any  wealthy 
man  who  lives  in  luxury. 

1614  Hath  Dives  dined  }  He  may  walk  up  to  his  study  and  tell  his  money, 
his  bags,  his  idols:  T.  Adams,  Wiks.,  Vol  i.  p.  i7o(i8<7X  166S  A  man  that 
hath  God  for  his  portion  prizes  a  poor  ragg^  Lazanis  that  hath  God  for  his 
portion,  before  a  nch  Dives  that  hath  only  gold  for  his  portion :  BaooKS,  Wki., 
Nkhol's  Ed.,  VoL  ii.  p.  103  (i86£).  17BS  Great  Phelam,  the  Dives,  the  prince 
of  the  tribes,  I  Who  understands  Courts  and  the  nature  of  Bribes :  W.  W.  Wilkins' 
PoUt.  Bal.,  Vol.  IL  p.  313  (i8&>).  1861  Dives  m  his  barouche,  with  the  gout 
in  his  legs,  and  Aira  Cura  up  with  the  powdered  footman  behind  him :  IVhtat  A* 
Tmvi,  Si.  iu  p.  13. 

*ffiTid6  et  impera,/Ar.:  Lat,  'divide  and  rule':  keep 
subjects  and  conquerea  peoples  in  a  state  of  division  so  that 
they  may  be  weak. 

1602  according  to  ^acjl<<nw&  rule  of  <A'Mifr(/>»r^<ra:  W.  Watsok,  ^moi^ 
Bbttt  i/Rtttr.  A*  Stalt,  p.  69.  16S4— 6  And  so  shews  himself  a  true  breath- 
ing devil,  a  disciple  of  Machiavel,  whose  maxim  was  divuU  ti  imftm,  make 
division  and  get  dominion:  J.  Tsapp,  C«iw.  Old  Tut.,  VoL  III.  p.  13/1  (1868). 
1766  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves  is  to  disunite  us, 
DMJt  tt  imftra :  J.  Adams,  Wks.^  Vol.  i.  p.  13  (i8s6X  1768  the  keeper 

perfectly  well  understands  the  maxim  dividg  tt  VHpira:  SMOLLnr,  Lamne. 
Gntmt,  ch.  xx.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  193  (1817).  1771   In  order  to  break  the 

fofce  of  clanship,  administration  has  always  practised  the  poUtscal  nuudm,  IHvide 
tt  imftra:  —  Humfh.  CI.,  p.  gi/s  (1882).  1787  Diuidt  tt  imftrm,  is  the 

maxim  of  the  Court:  P.  Beckfokd,  Ltit./r.  ttat.,  VoL  i.  p.  S07  (1805)^  1846 
theyactedascbecksoneachother,  suchistlW(fma<r«<<»qt<n>oi  Spam:  FoKO, 
Handbk.  Sfabi,  Pt.  i.  p.  470. 

dlvi-dlvi,  sb. :  native  Central  Amer. :  name  of  the  pods  of 
Caesalpinia  coriaria,  used  by  dyers  and  tanners. 

^Tln&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  a^ent  to  Lat  (UvlnOre, 
='to  divine',  'foresee',  'foretell':  a  diviner. 

1631  of  all  Nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and  much  tormented  in  this 
Idnde,  attributing  so  mudi  to  their  Divinators,  vt  iptt  nuita  Jidsm  /Hciai : 
R.  BurroN,  AntU.  MtL,  Pt.  i,  Sec  a,  Mem.  4,  Subs.  7,  p.  166  (1639X 

cUvIno  Jure,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  of  divine  right,  by  divine 
right 

1681~*1708  Bellarmine  argueth  that  therefore  bishops  are  not  dioino  jurt, 
of  divine  right:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Divmti,  Vcri.  xi. 
p.  80  (1865X  —  perhaps  most  of  onr  brethren,  hold  national  and  provincial 
assemblies  to  be  iivmejttrt:  ii.,  p.  466. 

divisor,  sb. :  I^te  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  tUvidere, 
s'to  divide' :  a  divider,  a  number  by  which  another  number 
is  divided,  or  is  to  be  divided. 

1679  The  lesse  summe  is  the  Diuisor  or  Ditddent,  the  other  y*  number  to  be 
diuided  or  diuisibie :  Dicois,  SInUitt.,  p.  8. 
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^'7orc6,/e>ii.  diYon6e,.sb.:  Fr. :  a  divorced  person. 

1818  the  mother  was  a  diwreit:  M.  Edgeworth,  Patrmu^gt,  VoL  1.  p.  71 
(1833).  1880  The  refusal  to  visit  an  interesting  divortit  Is  pmntedly  contrasted 
with  the  willingness  to  associate  with  a  profligoite  woman:  Sdin.  Rev.,  VoL  51, 
p.  460.  18^  he  was  now  a^Avrv/,  uid  a  declared  woman-hater;  C.  Reads, 
IVtmoH  Haitr,  ch.  iL  p.  13  (iSSsX  1888  The  «>isode  of  the  dmrcit  is 

surely  out  of  place  in  a  book  for  obildren:  Atktneeum,  Nov.  zo,  p.  635/1. 

divota,  devota,  adj.  fem.  used  as  sb.:  It,  'attached', 
'devoted':  a  woman  who  is  attached  to  a  man. 

1632  an  Anagram.. .which  a  Gentleman  lately  made  upon  his  own  name 
Ttmat,  and  a  nun  call'd  Maria,  for  she  was  his  divota:  Howbll,  Bfiit.  Ht- 
El.,  VoL  II.  IxxiE  p.  384  (1678X  1642  Some  have  used  it  as  a  priine  help  to 
advance  Language,  to  nave  some  ancient  Nunne  for  a  Divota,  with  whom  hee  may 
chat  at  the  grates :  —  liutr.  Ftr.  Trm. ,  p.  at  (T869X 

diwan :  Hind.,  Pers.,  and  Arab.    See  divan. 

diwani:  Hind.    See  dewannee. 

*dlTi,  1st  pers.  sine.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  dccertj^'vo 
say':  'I  have  said',  I  have  said  my  say,  I  say  no  more. 

1688  Udall,  StaU  Ck.  Eng.,  p.  31  (1880).  1767  And  now  dixi;  God 

bless  you  I  Lord  Chestbrpibi-d,  Ltittrt,  VoL  11.  Na  X85,  p.  590  (1774)1  1863 
after  having  said  that  he  was  a  noble  young  fellow — dixt\  and  I  won  t  cancel  the 
words:  Thackbrav,  Pkilif,  VoL  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  ts6(i8S7). 

dixit,  yd  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  <&:*«,= 'to 
say':  'he  has  said',  authoritative  utterance,  dictom  {a.vX 
See  ipse  dixit 

1638  He  hates  authority  as  the  Tynuit  of  reason,  and  you  cannot  anger  him 
worse  then  with  a  Fathers  dixit:  J.  Eaxlb,  Microcosm.,  46,  p.  68  (1868).  bef. 
1788  OD  no  better  Gfoond  than  this  Man's  Dixit:  R.  NoKTH,  Bxtamn,  ni. 
vUL  80,  p.  645  (1740X 

dixit  Dominna,  phr.:  Late  Lat,  'the  Lord  hath  said':  a 
commandment  of  the  Lord. 

1638  The  true  prophets  say.  Of  all  that  thou  hast  thou  shalt  give  ma  the 
tenth;  this  is  a  dixit  Dominus,  Uie  Lord's  reservation:  T.  Adams,  Ctwt.  a  Ptt., 
Sherman  Cbmm.,  p.  307/3  (1865X 

disaine,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  number  of  ten,  a  stanza  of  ten  lines. 

1676  There  are  Dyiaynes,  &  Syxaines  which  an  of  ten  lines,  and  of  sixe 
lines,  commonly  vsed  by  the  French,  which  some  English  writers  do  also  terme 
by  the  name  of  Sonettes :  G.  Gaskoigne,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Potts  &•  Potsy, 
VoL  II.  p.  7  (181s).         1689  PUTTENHAH,  Eng.  Pots.,  II.  X.  p.  103  (1869). 

djereed,  djerid,  jer(r)eed,  sb.:  Arab,  and  Pers.  jartd, 
= '  lance ', '  spear ',  Turk,  jerfd, = '  rod  for  throwing  in  sport ' : 
a  blunted  javelin. 

1663  They  also  often  Exercise  themselves  at  the  Tnrid,  or  yavtlin :  J. 
Davibs,  Amiitssadors  Trav.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  333  (1669).  1776  He  was  fond  of  the 
national  and  warlike  diversion  called  the  yarrit...vad  we'found  him. ..engaged  in 
this  violent  exercise...  They  were  gallopping  from  all  sides  at  once  with  conliised 
regularity  throwing  at  each  other  the  Jarrit  or  blunted  dart:  R.  Chandler, 
Trav.  Asia  Miner,  p.  186.  1788  But  as  he  practised  in  the  field  the  exercise 
of  ihtjtrid,  Soliman  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  Gibbon,  DecL  ^  Fail, 
VoL  XI.  p.  444  (1813).  1811  Returning  thence,  he  went  to  the  parade,  where 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  dty  were  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  the  Dsjerid : 
Ni*iuki>s  Trav.  Ami.,  <ii.x\.       Pinkerton,  VoL  x. p.  58.  1818  Swift  as 

the  hurl'd  on  high  jerned  |  Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed:  BntoH, 
Giaour,  Wks.,  Vol  ix.  p.  ijt  (1833).  1810  I  devoted  my  whole  time  to  dnw- 
ing-the  bow,  and  flinging  the  djereed:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  314 
(1819).  1830  be  stood  a  considerable  time  to  view  his  officers  amusing 

themselves,  in  the  great  area,  at  the  exercise  of  the  Djereed:  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch.  xvi.  p.  474.  1880  At  Smyrna  Lwd  Byron... 

saw  for  the  first  time  the  Turlcish  pastime  of  the  Djerid,  a  species  of  tournament : 
J.  Galt,  Li/e  of  Byron,  p.  1^3.  —  Each  rider  is  fumisned  with  one  or  two 
djerids,  straight  white  slides  a  liule  thinner  than  an  umbrella^tick :  li^.  1884 
feats  of  wrestling,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  camel-fight,  and  to  finish  by  a  grand 

M......  ^e  - ij.    A..^.L^    v-1    .    -k    _::: _i _  _: :_jj  „— _.. 


^ame  of  jtrid:  Aytska,  VoL  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  399.  —  about  to  give  a  jertd  party: 
li.,  p.  30a.  —  wielded  his  jerid:  ii.,  p.  308.  1889  the  Sultaa...Rpairs  aitber 
to  witness.. .the  exercise  of  the yisnmi^  and  other  athletic  games :  Miss  Paboob, 
Btautits  of  Uu  Bosph.,  p.  146.  1840  Exercises  with  the  jereed,  the  bow, 
and  the  sword :  Frasbr,  ICoordittast,  Av.,  VoL  IL  Let.  xviL  p.  397. 

4)enii,  sb.:  Turk. :  a  small  vessel 

1819  On  stating  my  btention  to  go  to  Raschid,  he  agreed  for  my  passage  on 
board  one  of  the  country  djeimi;  T.  Hope,  Anaii,,  VoL  I.  eh.  xv.  p.  393  (iSaoX 

djinn(ee):  Arab.    Seejisnee. 

Djogoun :  Jap.    See  Shogmt 

do :  It :  Afus. :  movable  do  is  the  key-note  of  any  scale, 
formerly  called  ut;  fixed  do  is  the  note  C,  the  key-note  of  the 
natural  major  scale  (see  C). 

1878  the  musical  gamut..."do,  re,  mi,  b":  J.  Payh,  By  Proxy,  VoL  i. 
ch.  iii  p.  97. 

doab,  sb.:  Hind,  and  Pers.  d0ab,'=*Xyio  rivers':  a  tract 
between  two  rivers  which  run  into  each  other,  particularly 
the  country  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Kistna  and  the  Toombuddra  in  the  Deccan. 

1808  he  recommends  that  you  should  transport  your  company  and  the  boats... 
to  the  left  bank  of  that  river ;  that  is,  into  the  dooab  between  it  and  the  Godavery : 
WiLUNGTON,  Diif.,  VoL  t.  p.  60s  (liklX 

43 — a 
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DOBASH 


(ol<{ :  W.  Irving,  Cam/,  of  Granada,  ch.  lii.  p.  jot  (tSjoX  —  an  annual  tribuc* 
'       *      '  1  doblas  or  pistot«s  of  gold :  «^.,  en.  t  p.  3 


dobash,  dobhash  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dnbash. 

dobie(s):  Amer.    See  adobe. 

dobla,  sb.\  Sp. :  an  ancient  gold  coin  of  Spain  (nearly 
double  the  zequi  or  sequin),  worth  nearly  i/j.,  called  a^  pistole 
in  France  and  England. 

1099  The  money  that  is  coined  b  Afnra  a  piece  of  gold  called  Atiana,  & 
Dffublattt  and  two  DtmbUut  make  an  Asiana.  but  the  Doubla  is  most  vsed... 
which  DouHa  is  fiftie  of  their  Aiprrs  there  :  K.  Haklvvt,  Vcyaga,  VoL  ii.  i. 
p.  vft.  1M9  offering  him^  the  town  of  Coin. ..and  four  llKmsand  doblas  in 
goM:  W.  Irving, 
of  twelve  thousand 

doblon,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  doubloon,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  origi- 
nally worth  two  pistoles,  or  about  33^.  English. 

1628  1  gave  him  sixe  Dobhntt  of  two:  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUmatCs  Life  9/ 
Gusman,  PL  II.  Bk.  U.  ch.  viii.  p.  170. 

Decent,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  teacher  in  an  university. 

U87  Two  yean  later  he  was  called  to  be  Deant  in  history  at  that  (Upmla] 
university:  AtMetutum^  Mar.  s6,  p.  417/a. 

dochmins,  pi.  dochmii,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  dixittot  (irobt), 
'slanting  (foot)':  a  compound  measure  used  in  Greek  lyric 
verse  of  which  the  normal  type  resembles  an  iambus  fol- 
lowed by  a  cretic, ,  but  which  presents  nearly  thirty 

varieties  owing  to  resolution  of  the  long  syllables  into  two 
short  syllables  each,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  short  syllables. 
It  is  explained  as  an  iambic  tripody  with  syncope  of  the 

middle  iambic,  or  as  a  bacchius  ( )  followed  by  a  catalectic 

trochee  (a  long  syllable  followed  by  a  pause)  and  preceded 
by  anacrusis.  The  latter  explanation  seems  to  be  fashion- 
able at  present. 

1680  Of  the  two  dochmii  which  are  usually  conjoined  in  one  verse,  it  is  not 
oeoeasary  that  each  should  finish  with  a  whole  word,  but  the  words  are  oflen 
divided,  and  generally  too  so  that  they  may  terminate  either  in  the  first  syllabic 
of  the  seoood  dochmius  or  the  penultimate  of  the  first :  J.  Siacbii,  Tr.  f/emuum's 
Metrtt,  Blc  II.  ch.  XXL  p.  55. 

dock:  Anglo-Ind.    See  d&k. 

'doctor  (-1  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  doctor  (noun  of  agent  to 
docire,^' to  teach'),  or  Anglo- Fr.  doctour. 

1.  a  teacher,  an  instructor,  a  person  learned  in  any 
science  or  study.  The  title  of  doctor  has  been  given  par 
excellence  to  eight  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
while  several  distinguished  Schoolmen  received  the  title  with 
an  epithet ;  Thomas  Aquinas  being  called  Doctor  Angelicus, 
Alexander  of  Hales  Doctor  Irrtfragabilts,  Roger  Bacon 
Doctor  Mirabilis,  Bonaventura  Doctor  Seraphicus,  Duns 
Scotus  Doctor  Subtilis. 

abt.  1870  An  holy  doctor :  Stacum  of  Rome,  480,  p.  16  (Fumivall,  1867). 
abt  1860  for  thei  grounden  hem  in  this,  that  holy  wntt  is  lals  but  here  owen 
doctours  and  gloses  ben  trewe :  Han  Men  enghl  to  obey  Prelain,  ch.  i.  in 
F.  D.  Matthews  Unfrinted Enf.  IVIke.  o/Wydif,  p.  33(i88oX  1891  The 

.s.  partie  shal  ben  an  introductone  aftur  the  statuta  of  owre  doctours:  Chaucbr, 
Astrol.,  p.  3  (1873).  bef.  1400  and  in  ya  persecucioun  |ie  grekys,  powe  hit  so 
were  pat  pei  haa  many  wonchippeful  doctours  and  bisshoppes  of  pe  same  contrey 
of  greke  iMme,  jit  pei  forsoke  pe  lawe  of  holy  chirche  and  pe  feip  and  chose  hem 
a  patriark:  Tr.  John  ^ HiUetluim't  Three  Kingt  o/Cologne,  p.  134  (1886X 
\ta.  149S  Doctours  of  holv  chyrche :  Caxton,  St.  Katktrin,  si^.  c  vi  r«/3, 
1638  We  were  called  lotdes  and  doctours  reverente  /  Royally  raignynge  in 
spretualte :  W.  Rov  &  Jsa.  Barlowb,  Red*  me,  b'c,  p.  33  (i8;i}.  1681  the 
angels  whiche  be  most  feruent  in  contemplatioa  be  highest  exalt«i  m  glorie,  (alter 
the  opinion  of  holy  doctours):  Elvot,  Govemaur,  Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  6  (tSSoX 
1608  a  certaine  lespectuous  reverence  which  they  bore  unto  their  Reader  and 
Doctour:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  6».  1687  Now  Christ  on  his  cross, 

is  a  Doctor  in  his  chair,  where  he  readsuntousallalectureof  patience:  J.  Tkapp, 
Com.  OU  Tett.,  VoL  n.  App.,  p.  yiti/s  (i868i  1689  [Christ  is]  the  great 

doctor  and  prophet  of  his  Church,  that  spake  by  all  the  former  prophets,  and 
speaks  by  his  ministen  to  the  end  of  the  world :  Sibbbs,  ifkt.,  VoL  II.  p.  143 
(|8<3X  1663  For  this,  and  other  of  his  good  services  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
be  received  the  splendid  title  of  Doctor  Irrefcagabilis:  Fullsr,  IVortUet,  VoL  I. 
p.  561  (1840). 

2.  in  universities,  one  who  has  taken  the  highest  degree 
in  any  faculty,  as  in  the  old  faculties  of  medicine,  law,  and 
divinity,  of  music,  and  the  modem  faculties  of  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  letters. 

abt.  1866  With  vs  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisik  |  In  al  this  world  ne  was  ther 
noon  hym  lik;  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  ProU,  411.  —  And  of  oure  othere  doctours  many 
oon  I  Sinche  peynes  that  youie  hcrte  myghlc  a^ryse :  —  Friar's^  Tale,  7330. 
n.  If** 


No.  xxxiv.  p.  79  (1846).  

yere:  J.  Russell,  1153,  in  Bateet  Bk.,  p.  193  (Fumivall,  MS). 


bef.  1M7   Right  so  micrend  doctuis,  degre  of  xij. 

'  "S3>  »>  Babeet  Bk.,  p.  193  (Fumivall,  1868).  M73  and 

som  that  ar  greete  klencys,  and  famous  doctois  of  hys,  goo  now  ageyn  to  Cam* 

■       " 1483  a 


brygge  to  scoolle :  Potion  Lettert,  Vol.  in.  No,  <93,  p.  39  (1874! 

doctur  of  Uwe :  Revet.  Monk  ^Eveekam,  p.  60  (i8<^  bef.  1493  saynt 

domynik  doctor  of  deuynyu  and  coofesaoor:  Caxtok,  Si.  Katkerm,  sig.  a  j  ^/i. 


DOEG 

1609  Doctours  expert  in  medycyne :  Barclay,  Shif  0/  Foolt,  VoL  it.  p.  65 
0874).  1036  the  olde  doctours  and  maysters  ver^r  experte  in  the  scyence  of 

Surgery:  Tr.  yeromt  o/BmntwielCe  Surrery,  sig.  A  i  r».  bef.  1047  1,  John 
Bale,  doctor  of  dyvynyte:  Balb,  in  Ellif  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  in.  No. 
occxiv.  p.  151  (1846X  1660   inasterdoctor...adoctorof  divuntie:  Lbvbr, 

Sermons,  p.  ag(i87oX  abt.  1004  The  Huntyngof  the  Romysbe  Vuolfe  made 
by  Vuylliam  Turner  Doctour  of  Phisik :  Title.  1630  Doctor  and  Tbeologist : 
Brent,  Tr.  Soem^s  Hitt.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  vii.  (1676)1  —  the  three  Catholick 
Doctors  of  the  (Colloquy  dissented  amongst  themselves:  it^  Blc  I.  p.  91.  1665 
The  Doctors  are  named  Hacktems :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trae.,  p.  304  (1677). 

3.  a  doctor  of  medicine ;  popularly,  a  person  licensed  to 
practise  as  a  surgeon  or  medical  man. 

1048  The  aundent  doctours. ..haue  wrytten  sondrye  remedies:  Traheson, 
Tr.  Vigds  Ckimrg.,  foL  xxii  r»/i.  1079  a  desperate  disuse  is  to  be  com* 

nutted  to  a  desperate  Doctor :  J.  Lvlv,  Endues,  p.  67  (i36B).  1090  Good 

master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey'd  |  Home  to  my  nouse :  Shaks.,  Com.  of  Err,, 
iv.  4,  135.  1633  common  Chyrurgians,  Mountehancks,  vnlettered  Empericks, 
and  women  Doctors:  Pbachau,  Comp.  Gent.,  ch.  L  p.  it.  1676  fetch 

AetculaMm...xa  act  the  part  of  a  Doctor:  J.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Relig.  Atteal, 
Bk.  II.  i3i.  v.  1 1,  p.  41,  '1676  the  doctors  letter  lying  on  the  ubTe :  Tmut, 
Nov.  34.    [St.]  ^1878  At  their  head  marched  Surgeon-general  W.  A.  Mac- 

kinnon,  CB.,  and  other  doctors  m  scarlet:  Llojrd't  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  8/3.   [St.] 

3  a.    metaph.  a  curer,  one  who  remedies. 

1069  Of  the  which  mischiefes  he  was  a  most  chiefe  and  prindpall  doctor : 
Grafton,  Ckron.,  Pt.  L  p.  4. 

doctor  medicdnae,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  doctor  of  medicine, 
abbrev.  'M.D.',  the  professional  title  of  a  physician. 

1663  he  was  physician  to  King  Charles  the  first ;  and  not  only  doctor  medi* 
diue,  but  doctor  medicorum  ['  teacher  of  physicians'] :  Fuller,  Wortkiet,  Vol.  ti. 
p.  148  (1840X 

^doctrinaire,  sb.,  also  aitrib.:  Fr. :  one  who  advocates 
visionary  schemes  in  politics  without  due  consideration  of 
the  practical  bearing  of  what  he  proposes;  esp.  one  of  a 
political  party  in  France  from  1814  to  1830,  members  of 
which  advocated  a  limited  monarchy  with  parliamentary 
government,  and  were  therefore  ridiculed  both  by  republicans 
and  monarchists. 

1830  There  is  at  Paris  a  small  set  of  speculative  politicians  called  doctrinairett 
Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  34,  p.  38.  "  1881  A  system  may  be  the  truest  possible  whilst 
argued  on  <>i  vacua,  in  the  cabinet  of  a  Doctrinsure:  ii.^ol.  53,  p.  4ju.  1887 
there  is  a  party  of  doctrinaires,  who  wish  to  imitate  tngland :  J.  r .  Cooper, 
Europe,  VoL  11.  p.  238.  1889  the  Republican  and  Doctrinaire  parties ; 

H.  Grevillr,  Diary,  FeK  3,  p.  131  (1883).  1846    no  sooner  had  the  Duke 

cleared  the  Peninsula  of  doctrinaires  and  invaders :    Ford,  Gatkerings  from 
1867  such  pathetic  heroism  as  would  have  touched  the  heart 


Sfain,  p.  31. 
and  sc" 
Rev., 


and  softened  the  style  of  any  one  but  a  doctrinaire :  J.  W.  Croksr,  Essays  Fr. 

Th  ,'■■_■■■ 

ires:  E.   Mulford,  Nation,  ch.  xix.  p  3B 
1883   In  those  days  doctrinaire  and  Liberal  politicians  flattered  themselves  that 
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'bus  we  are  told  as  before  by  the  theological  doctors, 

._; .   u     &#...•.._..     KT^jJ — \.    :_    _     -o,  note 


.,  „:  p.  338.  , 

now  Dy  the  political  doctrinaires:  E.   Mulpord.  Nation,  ch.  xix.  p 


they  had  for  ever  succeeded  in  reconciling  liberty  and  order:  Atkensenm,  Dec.  30, 
p.  874. 

dodecahedron,  dddecaedron, //.  dddecaedra,  sb.:  Late 
Gk.  d«d«Katdpov,  =  'a  figure  with  twelve  (dwdtxa)  surfaces' 
(<^) :  a  regidar  solid  figure  bounded  by  twelve  equilateral 
and  equiangular  pentagons;  the  name  is  also  applied  in 
geometry  and  crystallology  to  other  twelve-faced  solids. 

1070  BiLLiNGSLEv,  Euclid.  1608  the  representations  of  sphseres,  cubes, 
or  square  bodies,  as  also  those  that  be  dodecaedrm,  that  is  to  say,  having  twelve 
equall  faces :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  iijo.  1608  See  heer  the  Soiidt, 
Cubes,  Cylinders,  Cones,  Pyramides,  Prismas,  Dodecketdronti  J.  SVLVHSTSK, 
Tr.  Du  Bmrtas,  Columnes,  p.  381  (1608).  1636  Dodocktedron,  Figures  of 

twelue  Angels :  Cockeram,  Pt.  i.  (and  £d.X  1673  yet  it  was  very  &r  finm 

the  DodecakedroH  of  Geometricians :  For,  whereas  that  consists  of  Twelve  aqni- 
lateral  and  aetpiiangled /rw/^^VKX :  R.  BovLE,  Virtues  of  Gents,  p.  73. 

dodgeon:  Anglo-Chin.    See  dotchin. 

dodUn,  dotUn.  doitUn  <^J.  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  duitken : 
a  small  doit  {3.  v.). 
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not  one  dodkin  of  money 
Confut.j  sig.  O  iiii  re.         1608  Mere  you  shall  have. 


came  out  of  their  purse:  J.  Pilkincton, 
.,  N«.  %#  iiu  r-.         AOV0  »v;re  you  shall  have...a  measure  called  Ckomix 
for  two  braien  dodkins :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  153. 

*dodo  {a.  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  doudo,  perhaps  fr.  Prov. 
Eng.  dold,=*i.oW  (Diez):  a  heavy  bird  with  rudimentary 
wings,  belonging  to  the  Pigeon  order,  found  in  the  Mauritius 
in  17  c.  The  species  soon  became  extinct  owing  to  its  in- 
ability to  escap«  attack. 

1684  Tis  full  of  Wood,  Tortoises,  Dodoes  and  wiU-fowIe :  Sir  Th.  Hbebbrt, 
Trav.,  p.  307.  1888  creatures  which  have  existed,  but,  like  the  dodo,  the  great 
auk,  and  the  solitaire,  have  been  exterminated  by  man :  Standard,  Sept.  7,  p.  5/3. 

dddraas,//.  dMrantes,  sb. :  Lat. :  three  quarters  of  any- 
thing, as  three  quarters  of  an  as  {g.  v.)  or  nine  unciae  (see 
nncui);  three  quarters  of  a  foot  or  twelve  unciae  ('inches'). 

Doeg,  name  of  the  Edomite  who  accused  Ahimelech  of 
being  a  partisan  of  David,  and  who  executed  Saul's  com- 
mand to  slay  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests  of  Nob. 
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or  toll  house  for  Corn  : 
or  ctutom- 
1845  the 


DOG 

1S16  can  listeo  to  the  whisperian  of  a  Doeg...to  the  voice  of  a  Delilah : 
T.  AoAMS,  tVtt.,  Vol  III.  p.  i6  (i8«A  16M— 6  A  Doeg  ounr  set  his  foot  as 
br  witliin  the  Sanctuary  as  a  David :  J.  Trafp,  C«m.  OU  TnU,  Vol.  ii.  p.  ^79/* 
.  (i86<)l  1M6  the  report  of  an  envious  Datg  that  they  (the  Annenian  Chratians] 
had  submitted  to  ^«M«...nuule  AhUu  causeleslrjealous  of  their  lojnltr:  Sir 
Th.  Hbrbkrt,  Trav.y  p.  158  (1677X  bef.  1670  I  am  sure  it  was  worthy  Dr. 
Femt  wiio  called  the  Archbisbop  out  of  Cawcodj  else  he  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  Fury  of  a  wicked  Doeg:  J.  VitXMiKt,Aht.  WiUuum.Vl.  IL  173,  p.  187(1693). 

dog :  Anglo-Ind.    See  d&k. 

dogana,  sb.:  It.  fr.  Arab.  dfwOn  (see  diyaa):  custom- 
house. 

1600  They  steer'd  their  course  towards  the  Dogwia  or  toll  house 
HowKLL,  Tr.  Giraffit  Hui.  Rtv.  Nail.,f.  22.  18M  a  dogana 

bouse :  T.  S.  Hvchis,  Trav.  i»  Sicify,  Vol  1.  ch.  aiv.  p.  ai. 
itdiing  palms  til  the  Cerberi  of  tlte  DogatMi  Ford,  Hamdm.  Spain,  Ft.  1.  p.  soj. 

dogaressa,  sb.fem. :  It. :  title  of  the  wife  of  a  doge. 

1686  The  last  Dogaressa  of  Venice,  die  wife  of  Hanin,  died,  happily  for 
heisdf,  before  the  fiill  of  the  Republic:  AtAemnm,  Aug.  i,  p.  141/3. 

*doge,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  <ii7jv:  title  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  republics  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa;  hence,  generally,  a 
leader. 

1M9  They  haue  a  Duke  called  after  theyr  maner,  Dtft :  W.  Thomas,  //itl. 
Ilai.,  foL  77  ro.  1631  the  Dagt,  and  all  the  Clansnmos:  Howbix,  Lttt.,  1. 
XXX.  p.  58  O&ts)'  1670  the  Dtt^i  Palace:  R.  Lassbls,  K<{r.  JtoL,  Pt.  1. 

p.  6a  (1698).  1868  young  Hardie  was  Doge  of  a  studious  clique :  C  Kbadb, 
Hard  Ctuh,  VoL  l  p.  la 

dogger  {-!-—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  dogger,  dogger-boot:  a 
Dutch  fishing-boat  used  in  the  North  Sea. 

1788  Degeer,  a  small  ship,  built  after  the  Dutch  fashran,  with  a  narrow  stem, 
and  common^  but  one  mast;  used  in  fislung  on  the  Dogftrx  bank:  Chambbrs, 
CfcL 

*dogma,  pi.  dogmata,  sb. :  Gk.  doyfui,— 'that  which  seems 
right' :  a  point  of  doctrine  propounded  authoritatively ;  an 
article  of  religious  belief;  edso,  collectively,  the  whole  subject 
or  body  of  formulated  articles  of  religious  belief. 

1640  H.  Mors,  Ptyck iii.  43,  p.  t66  (1647).         16S8  that  Cabalistical 

Dirma:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Gardtn  o/Cyr.,  ch.  s,  p.  49  (1686).  1666  All 
wluch  Degmaia,  how  contrary  they  are  to  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Rtatm 
and  RfUfian,  is  easily  determin'd:  Glanvili.,  Sct/tu,  ch.  xxiL  p.  i6o(i88sX 
1670  his  Dtgma,  That  the  reputed  Deities,  oftentimes,  proved  less  than  men,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Theourgicks:  J.  'Smith,  ChrUt.  R*Ur.  A*ftat,Vk.  11.  cb.  v. 
I  I,  p.  4j.  1678  though  Pttlltu  affiiin,  that  the  Chaldean  Dogmata,  con- 
leined  u  those  Oracles,  were  some  of  tbem  admitted  both  by  ArisMle  and 
Plata:  Cudworth,  JnteU.  Sytt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  293.  bef.  1733  For,  how- 
ever they  hold  close  to  their  Dogmata  with  Respect  to  Church  and  state,  yet 
they  relate  the  commoo  Proceedings  with  Veracity:  R.  North,  Examtn,  p.  ix. 
(1740),  1771  So  much  for  the  dogmata  of  my  niend  Ijsmahago :  Smollbtt, 
HwKfk.  CI. ,  p.  loo/a  (1882X  1818  Uvish  dogmas  and  credenda  to  those  who 
want  the  means  of  existence:  Lady  Morgan,  Pi  AfacarlAjr,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  17 
(1819).  18S6  I  want  you  to  lake  no  theological  dogmas  for  ^[lanted,  nor  10 
satu^  your  doubts  by  ceasing  to  think:  Lord  Bbaconsfield,  Kiv.  Gny,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  vi.  p.  15  (1861).  1838    all  their  dogmata  on  the  probabilities  of  this  con- 

duct should  be  true  :  Edm.  Krv.,  Vol.  48,  p.  491.  1864  She...had  so  filled 

her  head  with  dogmas  of  tuition  out  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau:  G.  A  Sala, 

Quito  AloHO,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  66.  •1877  " '^    '  "^ 

truth  of  this  dogma:  TVmrj,  Nov.  13.    tSt.] 


you  are  really  convinced  of  the 


dogmatist  (-^  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dogmatiste :  an  au- 
thoritative or  positive  assertor  of  principles  in  any  science  or 
study. 

1041  which  thynge  the  emperykes  confesse  and  so  do  the  dogmatistes: 
R.  CorLAMD,  Tr.  Guyddt  Quotl.,  &•€.,  sig.  and  D  ii  r". 


Late  Lat :  by  dogmatising,  dog- 


dogmatizando,  gerund. : 
matically. 

1603  therefore  published  it  as  a  moat  horrible  crime,  to  maintain  doptuUiaande, 
that  the  foresaid  resistance  was  not  schisme  in  the  Resislens:  W.  Watson, 
Quodiibolt  ^RoUg.  &•  Statt,  p.  15. 

dohaee,  duoy,  dwye,  interj.:  Hind.  doMt,  dahat:  a  cry 
for  justice  shouted  by  a  native  petitioner  for  redress.  Yule 
derives  fr.  Skt.  </rMa,=' injury',  'wrong'. 

1776  1  called  out,  Duoy  on  the  King,  and  the  Court,  the  Governor  and  on 
the  Council.  Having  called  out  Duoy,  1  tore  my  jamma,  and  cried  out :  Trial 
^yotefk  Fowko,  B,  8/3.  1834  the  servant  woman  began  to  make  a  great 

outcry,  and  wanted  to  leave  the  ship,  and  cried  Dohaee  to  the  company,  for  ^e 
was  murdered,  and  kidnapped :  Baooo,  VoL  11.  p.  a43. 

*doit,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  duit,  duyt:  a  small  Dutch  coin,  of 
the  ^ue  of  Uie  eighth  part  of  a  stiver  or  about  a  farthing 
English ;  hence,  any  com  of  small  value,  any  insignificant 
sum  of  money,  a  mere  trifle. 

1096  I  would  ...Supply  your  present  wants  and  take  no  doit  {  Of  usance  for 
my  mmeys:  Shaks.,  Monk,  of  Von.,  L  3,  141.  1630  Through  thy  protection 
they  are  monstrous  thriuers,  [  Not  like  the  Dutchmen  in  base  Doyts  and  Stiuers : 
John  Taylor,  If  A>.,  sig.  Aa  3  r«/i.  bef.  1788  no  Doit  of  that  appears  from 
him:  R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  iL  83,  p.  74  (1740).  1780  And  force  the 

b^mrly  last  doit  by  means,  |  That  nis  own  humour  dictates,  from  the  clutch  I 
OfPoverty :  CowrBR,  Tatk,  t.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  144  (1808). 
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doitkin:  Eng.  fr.  Du. 

*dolce  far  nlente,  phr.x  It,  'pleasant  do-nothing':  the 
luxury  of  complete  idleness,  the  pleasing  languor  of  absolute 
inactivity. 

1814  making  the  most  of  the  'dolce  fiir  oiente'  (at  Hastings]:  Byron,  in 
Moore's  Lifi,  VoL  in.  p.  too  (1832).  1819   However,  the  Capitan-Puha 

being  as  yet  far  from  ready  for  hu  expedidon,  1  determined,  m  the  meantime,  to 
indulge  in  the  supreme  pleasure  of  the  Italians — the^mvim/r;  T.  Hopb,.4imu/., 
VoL  u.  ch.  viL  p.  124  (1830).  1836   But  the  dolce  far  niemte  b  the  supreme 

bliss  throughout  the  land :  Englitk  in  Italy,  VoL  I.  p.  178.  1833  the  hurry 

and  glitter  of  general  and  mixed  society  is  infinitely  less  dangerous  to  female 
morals  than  the  doico  far  nieni*  of  a  Spanish  tertuiia:  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL  55, 
1839  where  groups  of  Turkish  and  Greek  ladies  are  constanily  to  oe 


p.  444.. 


climate:  Miss  Pardob,  Btauties  ^  At  Botph.,  p.  112.  1806  The  scene  was 
redolent  ofplenty  and  indolence— the  dolcofar  nient<  of  the  short-lived  Esquimaux 
summer :  E.  K.  Kanb,  Antic  Exflar.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xx.  p.  203.  1888  that 

form  of  the  dolct  far  nitntt  which  is  termed  mediution:  W.  H.  Russell,  in 
XtX  Ctnt.,  Sept.,  p.  49a. 

dolce  piccante,  phr. :  It :  sweet  and  sharp  (to  the  taste). 
Cf.  aigre-doux. 

1678  llie  Wines  of  this  Territory  are  very  rich  and  gustful,  especially  that 
son  called  Doico  ^  Piccante:  J.  Ray,  Jonm,  Low  Countr.,  p.  317.  1699 

The  roost  esteemed  aie  Vin  d*  Bonne  m  Burgundy,  a  red  IVine  j  which  is  Dolce 
Piftumte  in  some  measure,  to  me  it  seemed  the  very  best  of  Wue  I  met  with : 
M.  Lister,  yonm,  to  Parit,  p.  160.  1710  Your  Critique  b  a  very  D^ct- 

^cante',  for  after  the  many  faults  you  justly  find,  you  smooth  your  rigour: 
Pope,  Lttten,  p.  61  (1737X 

dolfyn:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  danphin. 

*dolicho«ephalas,  pi.  -Ii,  adj.  used  as  sb.:  Mod.  Lat, 
coined  fr.  Gk.  doXtxor,='long',  and  Kf0aXi;,='head':  long- 
headed; in  Ethnology,  applied  to  skuUs  whose  breadth  is 
less  than  four-fifths  of  the  length.  Opposed  to  Inrachy- 
cephalns  (q.  v.). 

dol(l):  Anglo-Ind.    SeedhaL 

*dollar,  doller  {±  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mid.  Du.  daler,  or  Low 
Ger.  dttler,  fr.  Ger.  thaler:  the  name  of  various  silver  coins, 
such  as  the  German  thaler  and  the  Spanish  peso  tst  piece  of 
eight  (reals),  also  of  various  N.  American  coins  worth  rather 
more  than  4  shillings  English,  the  monetary  unit  of  the 
United  States  being  equal  to  about  4J.  \\d.  English ;  hence, 
coin  or  money  generally.    The  symbol  for  dollar  is  %. 

1004—1071  dallor:  In  Burgon's  Lift  of  Grttham,  i.  334.  (T.  L.  K. 
Oliphant]  VBKi.  AsAkx:  VtACKK.,  Partvteu  to  Militarie  Professun,p.9\j^.  (il^.J 
1098   I  had  eight  Hungers  gildems  deliuered  mee  the  thirde  weeke  of  nune  im* 

r'  onment  to  paye  for  my  charges,  which  stoode  mee  in  a  Doller  a  weeke : 
Hakluyt,  Voyaget,  VoL  i.  p.  304.  1600  Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our 

general  use:  Shaks.,  Maci.,  L  >,  6j.         1796  [See  dOBOMir  2). 

dolly,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  (£i/r,='a  tray':  a  compli- 
mentary offering  of  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c. ;  the  daily 
basket  of  produce  brought  in  by  the  miUi  or  gardener. 
[Yule] 

1830  Brass  dishes  filled  with  pistachio  nuts  and  candied  surar  are  displayed 
here  and  there :  they  are  the  oblations  of  the  would-be  visitors.  The  English  call 
these  ofiMngs  dollies :  Ali  Baia,  84.    [Yule]  1883  I  learn  that  in  Madras 

dallies  are  restricted  to  a  single  gilded  orange  or  lime,  or  a  tiny  sugar  pagoda : 
Pioneer  Mail,  Mar.  15.    [ii.j 

dolman  (j.  -),  doliman,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dolman,  dolitnan, 
fr.  Turk,  dolama. 

1.  a  long  robe  open  in  front  with  narrow  sleeves,  worn 
by  Turks  over  the  rest  of  their  dress. 

2.  the  uniform  jacket  of  a  hussar,  worn  with  one  or  both 
sleeves  hanging  loose. 

1883  his  Royal  Highness  has  presented  the  whole  of  the  Blucher  Hussars 
with  dolmans,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  worn  by  the  Royal  and  Guard 
Regiments  of  Hussais :  Standard,  Mar.  7,  p.  5. 

3.  a  kind  of  mantle  for  women  in  the  style  of  a  hussar 
jacket 

«dolmen  (■£-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Breton  dolmen,  fr.  taol, 
«' table',  and  m^an  or  men,=^A  stone':  a  large  unhewn 
stone  raised  upon  two  or  more  upright  unhewn  stones,  such 
structures  being  primarily  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
secondarily  altars. 

1880  In  one  place  is  a  vast  field  oontainiog  hundreds  of  dolmens,  some  of 
which  ate  sketched :  Atienanm,  July  11,  p.  $3^. 

dolor  (.J.-),  dolonr(e),  douloor,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr. 
dolour,  dolur,  assimilated  to  Lat  dolor :  pain,  grief,  agony. 

bef.  1800  Pen  poule  nrknd  and  wept  with  gret  doloure :  Old  Eng.  Misc., 

gaia  (Morris,  rSra).         1469  dolour:  Coventry  Myil.  (Halliwell).    H*.  L.  K. 
liphaiu]       1483  the  preseote  sorowe  or  dolour  that  scbe  sofryd :  Revel.  Monk 
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e/Bvtskam,  n.  43  (1869).         UM  be  might  weU  tee  |  Dlsea  mm,  nukvng 

a  hi  great  doioure  |  That  defraudeil  women  :  Hawes,  Pott.  PUs.,  sig.  B  Uu  r*. 
OI9  This  venomous  doioure  distaynynge  his  gode  name  |  And  so  gyltles  pat 


rebnke,  and  to  shame :  Bakclav,  Shit  c/PocB,  VoL  i.  p.  54  (1874). 

clothed  hynuelfe  with  the  vesture  of  cfoloure :  Loan  Bkrnkks,  Prwsart^  i.  aao, 


p.  283  (i8nX 


1681  In  dolour  and  anguisshe  tossed  he  hym  selie  1 


certayne  space :  Elvot^  drvemaur^  Blc  11.  ch.  xiL  VoL  n.  p.  137  (1886). 
1649  oh  the  greatnes  of  his  dolour  that  he  suffered  in  the  garden:  Latihbs, 
7  Strm.  he/.  K.  Etta.  VI.,  vii.  p.  191  (iSfigX  1667  Oft  craft  can  cause  the 
man  to  make  a  semyng  show  |  Of  hiut  with  dolour  all  dismined,  where  giiefe 
did  neuer  ^row :  TotuTt  Misc.,  p.  3x5  (1870).  1068  beside  the  doulour,  and 
Myne  which  foloweth  and  many  tymes  losse,  and  mutilation  of  the  membie : 
T.  Galb,  Inst.  Ckirurg.,  fol.  13  ifi.  1678  the  ingent  dolours,  and  tonnentes 
of  the  teeth :  T.  Banistek.  Hitt.  ifan,  Blc  i.  foL  14  r'.  1684  Somtimes  I 

spend  the  night  to  end,  in  dolors  and  in  woe :  Cu  Robinson,  Pleat.  Del.,  p.  54 
(1880).  U98  My  loues  disdaine  which  was  her  louers  dolour :  T.  Watson, 

Tearet  ^  PoHcU.xiaa^  p.  194  (1870).  1808  Yet  if  their  Art  can  ease  som 
Vinde  of'^dolors:  J.  Svlvbstbx,  Tr.  D»  Barlas,  Furies,  p.  284  (1608).  1640 
the  precious  life  with  deadly  dolour  kill :  H.  Mokb,  Seng  efSout,  in,  App.,  30, 
p.  361  (r647). 

dolphin,  dolphyne:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  danphin. 

dolns  an  vlrtns,  quis  in  hoste  requlrat?/Ar, :  Lat. : 
who  in  the  case  of  an  enemy  would  ask  whether  (his  conduct 
were)  crajft  or  manliness  ?  A  variation  on  the  theme  '  all  is 
fair  in  war'.    Virg.,  Aen.,  2,  390. 

1688  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poet.,  in.  p.  999(1869).  1868  A.  Trollopb, 

Tine  Clerttt,  n.  iv.  p.  75. 

dolns  mains, /Ar. :  Lat,  'wicked  guile':  fraud,  guile. 

dom,  si. :  Port:  don  (ff.v.). 

domas:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seedamas. 

domestiqtne  do  place,  ^Ar. :  Fr. :  a  servant  engaged  for  a 
short  time.    See  Iwinals  de  place. 

IBM  the  grinning  Jcmettiftu  dt place  led  them :  EiUn.  Rev,,  VoLji,  p.  53. 
U36  a  JemettifMe  eU  flaee  pestered  me  about  it,  that  I  did  not  go :  Kefl.  on  a 
Ramile  to  Gtmuuty,  p.  68. 

domina,  sb. :  Lat :  mistress,  lady,  used  as  a  title  of  dignity. 

1819  The  first  lady.. .whom  I  found  disposed  to  cast  an  eye  of  compassion  on 
my  sufferings,  was  of  the  devout  order,  and  the  very  domina  who  had  excited 
the  oiBCuhu  ingenuity  of  one  of  the  party:  T.  HorB,  Anatt.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  Iv.  p.  83 
(i8aoX 

dominatoT  (.-!■  — ±  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  dominotor,  noun 
of  agent  to  dotfufiari,"' to  be  lord',  'to  rule',  'to  reign'. 

1.  a  ruler,  a  sovereign. 

1666  Dominator  and  great  prince  of  Nouogrodia  in  the  lower  contrei: 
R.  Edsn,  Decadet,  Sect.  iv.  p-joo  (1885)1  bef.  1679  his  prince  and  mag- 

nificent dominator  and  mier:  T.  MackkTj  Tr.  Amadit  of  Fr.,m..  viii.  p.  170. 
1688  the  welkin's  vicegerent  and  sole  dommator  of  Navarre :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  Z.. 
i.  I,  saa.  1680  And  absolute  and  potent  Dominator,  |  For  War  or  Counsel! 

both  by  land  and  Water :  John  Tavloii,  Wkt.,  sig.  Bb  4  r»/s. 

2.  Astrol.  the  most  powerful  planet  in  a  House  or  region ; 
a  predominant  influence. 

1676  The  chiefe  Dominatour  in  Earthe  and  Skies:  G.  LacH,  Armory, 
foL  139  c*.  1688   though  Venus  govern  your  desires,  I  Saturn  is  dominator 

over  mine:  Shaks.,  Tit.Atui.,a.i,-i\.  1663  JupUcr...Lord ot tie oiceMlsttt, 
and  great  dominator:  J.  Gaulb,  Mae-eutrv-ma>uer,f.  4.  1816  a  sign  |  Which 
shallcontrol  the  elements,  whereof  |  We  are  the  dominatots :  Bvkon,  Meatfr.,  i. 
I,  Wks.,  VoL  XI.  p.  14  (183a). 

domine,  dominie  {±  -  =.).  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  domite,  voc. 
<AdominuSy'-^\mA',  'master'(cf.  Si).<&»«/«#,='schoolmaster', 
It  <&»»«>w,='sir') :  a  title  of  dignity,  esp.  applied  to  clergy- 
men and  schoolmasters  ;  a  schoolmaster,  a  private  tutor. 

bef  1616  Adieu  dear  Domine:  Beau.  &  Fl.,  Scortf/i  Lady,  u.  i,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  349(1711),  1640  my  chaplaine...you  Domiiu  where  are  you: 

R.  Bkohb,  Amti/.,  iv.  so,  sig.  1 4  s*.  1666  Dear  domine  doctor:  Massingkr, 
i)uV^Z«twr,v.  i,Wks.,p.4ii/3(re39X  1836  the  respected  Dominie  stopped, 
and  thus  harugued :  Lord  Bbaconsfieu>,  Kk>.  Grey,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  9  (1881). 

domine,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dominer:  to  rule,  to  govern,  to 
domineer. 

1474  his  veitues  domyne  abone  bis  vices:  Caxton,  Ciette,  fol.  sv. 
1487  wyDe  to  domyne:  —  Book  o/Good Mtuuurt,  ng.  a  v  r«.  1606  Their 
frutefiiU  sentence,  was  great  riches  |  The  whidie  right  surely,  they  myght  well 
<lomine  I  For  toideslup,  wcalthe,  and  also  noblesse:  Hawks,  Pott.  Put.,  ug. 
Eic*. 

domineer  {j.  —  il),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.  domineren,='x.o 
feast  luxuriously':  to  play  the  master,  to  rule,  to  tyrannise 
(over),  to  bully. 

1691  but  yet  they  commaund  the  countrie,  and  domineer  and  have  their  parts 
in  any  thing  passinge:  Coningsbv,  Siege  0/  Rotun,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  I.  P-  63 
(1847).  1696   Goe  to  the  feast,  reuell  and  donuneere :  Shaks.,  Tarn.  Sir., 

lu.  a,  336.       1698  Let  him  spend,  and  spend,  and  domineere,  till  his  heart  ake: 
B.  JoHSOH,  Ev.  Man  in  hit  Hum.,  u.  i,  Wks.,  p.  ao  (1616).         1608  This  Sea 
.  of  Mischieib,  which  in  every  place  |  So  over>fiowes  thee,  and  so  domineres : 
J.  SvLVBSTBR,  Tr.  Dm  Bartat,  Decay,  ix  laa  (1608).  1631  a  few  rich  men 

domineer,  do  what  they  list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatnes-  ■  ^  Bii°.rnu 
Amo*.  IttL,  Pt.  I,  Sec.  a.  Hem.  4,  Subs.  6,  Vol  u  p.  333  (1837X 
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coontrey  wedding,  and  Whitson  ale  are  the  two  maine  places  He  dooUnien  in : 
J.  Earlb,  Microatm.,  p.  88  (1868).  1840  dominere;  H.  MoRC,  Piil.  Po., 

II.  17,  p.  3j  (1647X  1643  the  Celestiall  bodies... do  domineere  over  Sublunary 
creatures:  Howsu.,  Inttr.  For.  Trmo.,  p.  35  (1869).  1666  every  Coosel-baah 
dares  domineer,  as  we  could  percdve  in  our  travel :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  305  («677). 

Variants,  i6, 17  cc  domineere,  17  c  dominere,  dominier. 

domininm,  sb.:  Lat.,  'lordship':  Leg.:  absolute  owner- 
ship ;  but  dominium  utile  is  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  use  real 
property. 

Momino,  sb. :  It. 

1.  a  loose  garment  with  a  hood,  originally  worn  by 
ecclesiastics ;  a  garment  of  similar  make  worn  for  purposes 
of  disguise  at  masquerades ;  a  hood  like  the  one  attached  to 
such  a  garment;  a  half  mask  worn  by  women  at  masquerades 
and  formerly  on  journeys. 

1694  Domiito,  a  hood  worn  by  Canons,  also  a  Womans  mouimag  veil: 
Ladiet  Diet.  1738  the  Count  in  a  Domina:  Cibber,  Vanbrugh's  Pm. 

Hntb.,  V.  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  331  (1776).  1768  Write. ..to  your  tailor  to  get 

you  a  sober  purple  dommo  as  1  luve  done :  Hor.  Walpolb,  Leltert,  Vol.  nr. 
p.  87  (i8;7)i  1787  The  ^liie  circles  appeared  anin  in  masks  and  dominM, 
and  parties  of  dandng  continued  till  the  morning:  Gent  Mag.,  938/a.  1806 
drivelling  Minervas— lusty  Ghosts,  &a  &c.— what  little  Ciaracter  there  is,  Mng, 
exclusively,  among  the  Dominat:  BBRBSrORD,  Miieriet,  Vol  1.  p.  90  (;th  Ed.). 
1818  habited  in  a  Venetian  domino:  Ladv  Morgan,  FL  Macmrtky,  Vol  i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  aaa  (1819).  1883    But  his  travelling  domina  does  not  sit  more 

loosely  upon  him  than  his  prevailing  humour:  Edtn.  Rev.,  Vol.  54,  p.  389. 
1834  I  could  scarcely  discover  whether  your  guest's  voice  was  harsh  or  sweet, 
much  less  the  colour  of  her  eyes,  so  strictly  did  she  wear  her  domino:  Bahoo, 
VoL  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  3S. 

2.  a  person  disguised  in  a  domino  (i). 

186^  motley  company, — doaiinoes,  harlequins,  pantaloni,  illustrissimi  and 
illustrissime :  Howklls,  Venet.  Life,  viit    (C.] 

3.  one  of  a  set  of  tablets  called  dominoB,  dominoes,  pi., 
with  which  the  game  of  dominoes  is  played.  On  the  faces  of 
these  tablets  certain  numbers  or  blanks  are  indicated. 

1839  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  dominoes;  Lord  Bbacohspibld,  Yemng 
Duie,  Bk.  v.  di.  i.  1864  played  endless  parties  of  dominoes :  G.  A.  Sala, 
QuiU  Alone,  Vpl.  1.  di.  xL  p.  171.  1873  playios:  dominoes  knd  drinking  eau 
tucrte:  Edw.  Braddoh,  Lrfe  in  India,  ch,  viii.  p.  314. 

dominns,//.  dominl,  sb. :  Lat.,  'lord',  'master':  a  title  of 
dignity  given  to  knights,  clergymen,  and  owners  of  pro- 
perty. 

1870  the  organic  and  historical  people  is,  and  can  only  be,  the  donunus  or 
lord :  E.  Mulford,  Nation,  ch.  x.  p.  169. 

Dominus  factotum.    Seefkctotnm. 
Dominns  ydbi8cnm,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  the  Lord  (be)  with 
you. 

1698  Pbblb,  Edu.  I.,  Wks.,  p.  411/3  (1861). 

domo:  Old  It    See  dnomo. 

*don,  sb. :  Sp.  and  It :  dominns  (g.  v.),  fr.  which  word  don 
and  Port,  dom  are  derived, and  also  Mid.  Eng.  equivalent  dan. 

I.  a  title  in  Spain  and  Italy  used  with  a  man's  Christian 
name  formerly  as  an  indication  of  rank,  now  also  as  a  title  of 
courtesy ;  a  Spaniard  of  high  rank,  hence,  a  Spaniard  gene- 
rally. 


1638  the  Archiduke  Don  Ferdinando:  Wolsbv,  in  State  Patert,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  119.  1666  Don  Alexis  to  the  reader :  W.Wardb,  Tr.  Attttidt  Seer.,  PL  1. 
sig.  Mi  r:      1888  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L., 


.  I,  3o<.  1603  that  olde  satanas  Segnior  Bebthit  Don  Lucifer:  W.  Watson, 
QnodlOeft  o/Relig.  *•  State,  p.  197.  1610  A  noble  Count,  a  Don  of  Spaine : 
B.  JoNSON,  AlcK,  iu.  3,  Wks.,  p.  641  (1616)1  1614  Schah  is  nothing  but  an 

addition  of  greatnesse  to  the  name,  as  Lord  at  Don  or  MominT..MoA  truly 
interprets  Signior:  Sblden,  Tit.  Hon.,  Pt.  L  p.  tra  1631  a  Spanish  don,  a 
senior  of  Italy:  R.  Burton, /4aa<.  MeL,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  vol.  11.  p.  18 
(1837).  1638  the  greatest  Don  in  Spain:  HowBLU  Lett.,  in.  xx.  p.  80(1645)- 
1634  To  day  will  give  you  audience,  or  that  on  |  Affaires  of  sute,  you  and  some 
serious  Don  1  Are  to  resolve :  (1639)  W.  Habington,  Caitara,  Pt.  11.  p.  61  (i8;o). 
1669  No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embraced  {  Than  the  light  Monsieni 


the  grave  Don  outweighed :  Drtdeh,  On  O.  Cromw. ,  S3.  1670  clad  half  like 
a  Don,  and  half  like  a  Momieur:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt  n.  p.  117  (1698) 
1818  His  fiither's  name  was  Jaat—Don,  of  course,  |  A  true  Hidalgo :  Bvron 
Don  ymm,  I.  ix. 

2.  an  important  personage,  a  person  who  affects  su- 
periority. 

1678  a  great  Don  at  the  Hague:  Drydbn,  Amioyna,  iL  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  566 
(tTOiX 

3.  a  fellow  of  a  college  or  a  graduate  of  the  grade  of 
master  or  doctor  in  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

1731   I  find  that  the  reverend  dons  in  Oxford  are  already  alarmed  at  my  ap- 
pearance in  public:  Amhurst,  Terrm  Fil.,  Jan.  a8.    [C] 
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DON  GIOVANNI 

Don  CMovaani :  It. :  the  title  character  of  an  opera  by 
Mozart,  1787.    See  Don  Jnao. 

Don  Juan :  Sp., '  $^ir  John' :  the  name  of  a  hero  of  Spanish 
romance,  dramatised  in  Italy  and  England,  represented  as 
the  seducer  of  a  lady  (or  many  ladies)  of  good  birth,  and  as 
a  murderer,  and  as  being  eventually  tajcen  alive  down  to 
Hell.  The  well-known  Don  Juan  of  Byron  is  a  mere  frivo- 
lous libertine. 

18M  It  wu  tha  man  wfacK  nreetbcaR  this  Don  Jnan  had  leduoad  and 
deaerted  yean  before  i  Thackbkav,  Ntwamn,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  xx.  p.  136  (1S79). 
186S  Wiihont  bcmg  a  Don  Juan,  it  is  no  slight  sacrifice  to  lanoonce  the  smctt 
of  feminine  society:  Sat.  Rtu.,  Vol  56,  p.  J05/3. 

*dofia,  sb.:  Sp.,  fern,  of  don  (f.v.):  lady,  dame,  domino. 
Often  assimilated  to  It  donna^  {g.  v.). 

■  IMS  reoealang  her  sdfe  with  her  biend  Domn*  EMra:  Mabbe,  Tr. 
AltmoH's  Li/t  ef  GasatOM,  Ft.  i.  Bk.  L  ch.  viii.  p.  70.  —  we  forgot  to  goe 
lor  DaHa  BeairtM  the  new  marryed  Bride:  ii.,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  z.  p.  204. 
ICTO  And  I  found  all  the  great  Ladies  here  to  go  like  the  Donna's  of  Stain, 
in  GuarOinfaatds:  R.  LassBLS,  Vm.  ItaL,  Pi.  l  p.  6t  (1698).  1818  he  |  Could 
never  make  a  memory  so  fine  asj  That  which  adom'd  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez: 
BvROM,  Don  Jmtn,  1.  xL  1865  the  long  eyes  of  the  Spanish  donnas :  Ouida, 
StrmHUHm,  Vol  i.  ch.  i.  p.  7. 

dOn&tiom,  j^. :  Late  Lat.,  'place  of  gifts':  a  room  or  place 
in  a  temple  or  church  where  votive  ofierings  are  preserved. 

1815  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  and  tichnes*  of  the  chased  plate  in  the 
Donaiium :  Ford,  Hamdbk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  639. 

ddn&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  ddnire,=*Xo  present', 
'to  give'  (perhaps  tJirough  Old  Fr.  donatour):  a  giver,  a 
donor. 

14M  donatouiis  or  3evei«;  Pecock,  Rtfttucr,  p.  419  (Rolls  Ser.).  CT.  U  K. 
Oliphant] 

donot,  donat,  .r^. :  Mid.  Eng.  fr.  the  name  of  Aelius 
DofUltus,a.  Roman  grammarian  who  flourished  about  358  A.D.: 
a  grammar,  a  primer,  an  introduction  to  any  study. 

bef.  1400  Thanne  drowe  1  me  amonge  dtmperes  my  dooet  to  leme :  Pitrt 
PL,  V.  909.  [C.  E.  D.]  1440  Prvmft.  Parv.  1440  As  the  common  donet 
benth  himsilfe  towards  the  full  kunnyng  of  l.atvn,  so  this  booke  for  Goddis  lawex : 
Pecock,  JCf^mxr,  IntTod.  (CE.D.r  1605  And  after  this,  she  uught  me 
ryght  well  fFiru  my  donet,  and  then  my  aooedeoce:  Hawbs,  Pott.  Pitt., 
sig.  C  u  fi«. 

done  y,  don  i:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dhoney. 

donga,  sb.:  native  S.  Afr.:  a  ravine  or  watercourse  with 
steep  sides. 

donna*,  sb.fem. :  It,  fem.  of  don,  and  Port,  fern,  of  dom  : 
lady,  dame,  domina,  a  title  of  courtesy  prefixed  to  Christian 
names  of  Italian  and  Portuguese  ladies. 

1816  my  *Doona*  whom  I  spoke  of  in  my  fenner  epistle,  my  Marianna: 
Byron,  in  Moote's  Lift,  Vol.  in.  p.  318  (1839), 

donna*, ^^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  <^»a,=' grain':  a  kind 
of  pulse  used  as  food  for  horses  and  elephants. 

16S5  a  kiode  of  graine,  called  Donna,  somewhat  like  our  Pease ;  PtTSCHAS, 
PilfHmt,  VoL  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1471.  1668  Elephants,  fed  with  Donna  or  Pulse 
boiled  with  Butter  and  imrefined  sugar :  Six  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  59  (1677X 

ddno  dedit,  phr. :  Lat :  he  has  given  for  a  gift 

dooab :  Hind,  and  Pers.    See  doab. 

dood(li)een,  dndeen,  sb.:  Ir.:  clay  tobacco-pipe  with  a 
very  short  stem. 

1842  the  little  black  doodheeh :  Thackeray,  MitulUmUt,  VoL  iv.  p.  17 
(•8S7X 

doola,  doolee,  dool(e)y:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dhooly. 

dooputtjr,  j^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  dopaf{ah :  a  sheet;  the 
principal  female  garment  of  the  lower  orders  of  Bengal 

1884  the  various  fashions,  and  devices  into  which  the  kimkbafas,  daputtas, 
sbals,  and  muslins  of  the  East,  and  the  lamas,  velvets,  silks,  and  satins  of  the 
West,  were  shaped,  and  folded:  Baioo,  Vol.  11.  ch.  x.  p.  180. 

doorea:  Anglo-Ind.    Seedoria. 

*Doppeltfln<er,  sb.:  Ger.,  'double- walker':  a  double,  a 
ghostly  repetition  of  a  person's  self,  supposed  to  attend  certain 
haunted  individuals. 

1882  When  she's  with  me  a  while  she  oomes  to  see  that  1  am  not  a  mere 
Jefftlf/lnftr:  W.  D.  HowBLLS,  Cmmttt/tit  Prtttntmtnt,  IV.  1.  p.  1J4. 

dorado,  sb. :  Sp.,  'gilt'. 
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1.  name  of  sundry  species  of  fish,  Fam.  Coryphaenidae. 
which  are  also  erroneously  called  'dolphins'. 

1604  they  are  pursued  by  the  Dorados,  and  to  escape  them  they  leape  out  of 
the  sea :  E.  Gximston,  Tr.  jyAcmla't  Hist.  W.  IntSts,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  ill  p.  147 
(1880).    —  dorads,  pilchards,  and  many  others :  «d. ,  p.  X46.  1662  the  Alit. 

carts,  Bonitas,  and  Doradas...ihA  Dorado,  which  the  EngUsk  confoond  with  the 
Dol^n,  is  much  like  a  Salmon :  J.  Daviks,  Tr.  Mandtlslo,  Bk.  iii.  p.  196  (1(69)1 
ITOO  This  fish  flying  from  another  called  the  Dorado  or  Dory,  whidi  pursnea  to 
devour  it,  springs  out  of  the  water :  Tr.  Anftla  A'  CaHi't  Coift*.  Pinkenon. 
VoL  XVI.  p.  149  (1814). 

2.  a  wealthy  person. 

1642  A  troco  of  these  ignorant  Daraiots:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Rtlig.  Uti., 
Pt  II.  I  L  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  416(1839). 

doree:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  dory. 

dorla,  do(o)rea,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.:  a  kind  of  muslin. 

1818  W.  MiiBDRN,  Orient.  Ctmm.    [Yule]  1886  Striped  muslin^  or 

dfrimi,  are  made  at  Dacca,  Gwalior,  Nagpur:  Ofic.  Catai.  ^  Ccl.  A*  InJ. 
Sxki*.,  p.  16. 

Dorian,  Doric,  pertaining  to  the  Dores,  Gk.  Avptftt,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Ancient  Hel- 
lenes or  Greeks  who  inhabited  western  and  southern  Pelo- 
{lonnese,  and  Corinth  and  Argos  in  the  Classical  age  of . 
Greece.  The  (a)  Doric  order  of  architecture  is  the  simplest 
and  most  ancient  of  the  great  orders.  The  (b)  Dorian  mode 
in  Music,  was  characterised  in  the  diatonic  genus  by  a  scale 
formed  of  two  disjunct  tetrachords  separated  by  a  whole  tone, 
the  first  interval  of  each  tetrachord  being  a  semitone.  The 
pitch  of  this  mode  was  medium  and  the  tone  severe.     It 

fave  the  name  to  the  first  authentic  church  tones.  The  (^> 
)orie  dialect  is  a  group  of  Ancient  Greek  dialects  dis- 
tinguished by  a  comparatively  broad  vowel  system  and  by 
the  retention  of  i»latal  mutes  and  mutes  generally.  The 
term  Doric  has  been  applied  to  the  dialects  of  the  Scotch 
Lowlands  and  of  the  north  of  England. 

a.  1614  Architecture  of  olde  Temples,  you  know,  was  either  Dtriauir 
Vanifnt,  or  CarintJUan  acconling  to  the  Deity's  seuerall  nature :  Sbldbn,  Tit. 
if  en.,  sig.  a  9  r*.  1664  the  most  excellent  Dtrifnt  model  which  has  been 
left  us  1^  the  AntienU:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Fnartt  ParaU.  Archit.,  Pt.  1.  p.  t6. 
1667  Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round  |  Were  set,  and  Doric  pillar:, 
overbiid  |  With  golden  architrave :  Miltom,  P.  L.,\.  714.  1776  it  was  of 
marble  of  the  done  order:  R.  Chandler,  rnio.  Grttct,  p.  39. 

b.  1603  For  he  who  is  skilful)  in  the  Dorique  musicke,  and  knoweth  not  how 
to  judge  and  discemc  the  proprieiie,  he  shall  never  know  what  he  doth...  Dorian 
melodies  and  tunes :  Holland,  Tr.  PtuU  ttar.,  [^  lau.  1667  anon  the)- 


move  I  In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  moodl  Of 
Milton,  A  L.,  l 


utes  and  soft  recorders: 


1621  those  other  faults  of  barhaiism,  Dorick  dialect,  extemporanean  style, 
tautologies,  ftc :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtl.,  To  Reader,  p.  19(1897).  1681 
Blount,  Glattatr.  1888  All  this  was  said  with  the  deepest  feeling,  and  in 
the  Doric  dialect  of  the  Lake  District :  AthoMtusn,  Uar.  9,  p.  981/3. 

dorian  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dnrlan. 

'dormant,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  table  centre-piece  which  is  not 
removed;  a  dish  which  remains  in  its  place  during  the 
whole  of  an  entertainment ;  also  Anglicised  as  dormant  \u.  jl). 

1845  A  centre  ornament,  whether  it  be  a  dtrmant,  a  piaiiau,  an  tftrgnt,  or 
a  eanJtlaira,  a  found  so  convenient :  J.  Brbcion,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  aj. 

dormenae,  f ^. :  Fr., 'travelling-carriage':  a  kind  of  couch. 

1665  he  lay  back  in  a  doimeuse  before  the  fire :  OuiDA,  Stratkmtn,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  VL  p.  94. 

donil(c)k,  domeck,  damolcke,  damex,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old 
Flem.  Dormck,=^T:omna.y' :  a  kind  of  stout  linen  originally 
made  at  Toumay  in  Belgium;  esp.  a  damask  linen  woven  in 
a  diaper  pattern. 

1518  3  yerds  of  doniek  for  apleyex's  cote:  In  Lysons'  Env.  qf  LontUn. 
1.930(1706).  [T.]  bef.  1626  With  a  fair  dartiex  carpet  of  my  own:  Beau.  & 
Fl.,  NcoU  Gtnt.,  iv.  I.  (R.1  1629  4  old  damix  curtainea :  Invtntary,  in 
Trans.  Eucx  AnJuteL  Sec.,  New  Ser.,  VoL  ill.  Pt.  ii.  p.  157.  1686  Dar- 

neicke  hangings :  Sampson,  Vouh-brtaker,  m. 

dorp,  sb.:  Du. :  a  small  village. 

1619  a  mean  Fishing  Dorp :  Howell,  Lett.,  1.  vi.  p.  19(1643).  1621  whole 
towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals,  liill  of  maimed  sooldieis :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mil., 
"to  Reader,  p.  43  (1897)1  1630   wee  were  glad  to  trauaile  on  foot  1.  Dutch 

mile  to  a  Itorpe  called  Durfnmt:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  9  Hhh  2  r»/2. 
1654  and  to  be  chosen  Burgess*  of  some  inconsiderable  Derfe,  or  Town  (very 
like  a  Village):  R.  \lKn\JoaiiyZeatomia,y.  398.  1687  No  neighbouring 

dorp,  no  lodging  to  be  found :  Orvdeh,  ifindb'  Panth.,  in.  611. 

dortolr,  sb. :  Fr. :  dormitory.    Anglicised  as  dorter. 

1699  This  is  a  very  fine  Convent;  with  the  noblest  Dortoirt,  having  open 
Galleries  round :  M.  Lister,  Jonm.  to  Paris,  p.  131. 

domck,  sb.:  Mod.  Egypt  doruq:  a  water-bottle  with  a 
narrow  neck.  .   . 
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18S6  The  water-bottlet  are  of  two  kinds;  one  caOed  tUmei,  and  the  other 
chootUkx  the  fonner  has  a  narrow,  and  the  latter  a  wide,  month:  E.  W.  Lamb, 
Mod.  Eiyft.,  Vol  i.  pw  183. 

doiy  ijL=.\  doree,  sb. :  Eng,  fr.  Fr.  /fo«fe,= "Saint  Peters 
fish;  also  (though  not  so  properly)  the  Goldfish,  or  Gol- 
denie"  (Cotgr.) :  a  John-dory  {Zeus/aber),  a  gold-fish  {Obs), 
a  dorado,  q.  v.  (Obs.). 

1601  the  GoMfith  or  Doree:  Holland,  Tr.  PUm.  N.  H.,  6k.  31,  ch.  ti, 
VoL  II.  p.  451. 

Mob  it  AM,phr. :  Fr. :  back  to  back. 

1887  he  was  dancing  dm-i-Jts  in  a  guaJrilU;  J,  F.  Coopbs,  Buroft, 
VoL  I.  p.  41. 

Mose,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dose;  dosts,  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  8oirtr,»'a 
giving':  sb. 

I.  a  portion  of  medicine  prescribed  to  be  taken  at  one 
time,  a  portion  of  medicine  administered  at  one  time. 

ISU  The  dotis  or  gymng  of  them  is  .i.\.  &  lomtimes  ye  maye  take  afore 
dynner  a  monell  of  pure  Casia:  Trahkiion,  Tr.  Vigtft  Ckmtrf.,  (<A.  xxxv  V/a. 
U99  administer  hecrof  to  the  Patient  ercrye  EveSnge  &  Homing  the  dosis  of 
a  crowne  with  wyne  :  A.  H.,  Tr.  GaitHnf't  Bk.  Pkytklu,  p.  ai/a.  1608 

the  nunistring  of  one  dnit:  C.  Hkvdon,  Dtf.  Judic.  As/rvl.,  p.  363.  1611 

But  thine  a  Dotis  is  against  ail  melancholy:  R.  Richhohd,  in  Paiug.  Vma  on 


Coryat'sCmA'/wt,  ^.  f  5  c«(i776X  1641  The  Dose  is  from  a  scruple  to 

two  scruples:  John  Fuhch,  Art  DittUl.,  Bk.  in.  p.  6£  (iSjiX  16M  of 

Ptpptr,  Sal-ArmoHiae,  Eufktriium,  of  <ach  an  ounce,  the  Dom  whereof  four 


scruples  and  an  half:  SiK  Th.  Bkowh,  Puud.  £>.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  ziiL  p.  18S  (16WX 
1664  Sorrows  in  white;  grie6  tun'd:  a  Sugera  Dosis  |  Of  Wormwood,  and  a 
Death's-head  arown'd  with  Roses :  H.  Vauchan,  SiUx  Scint.^  p.  130  (1647X 
1687  the  methodicall  and  set  proporticn  or  quantity  of  the  Dose :  H.  Pinnbll, 
Pkiltf.  Ri/.,  p.  156. 

2.  metaph,  anything  (other  than  medicine)  administered 
to  be  literally  or  figuratively  swallowed,  a  certain  amount,  a 
share. 

1663 — 4  No  sooner  does  he  peep  into  |  The  world,  but  he  has  done  his 
doe ;  I  Married  his  punctual  dose  of  wives,  |  Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives : 
S.  BuTLHR, /fMeftmu.    [J.]  bef.  1716    If  you  can  tell  an  ignoramus  in 

power  and  place  that  he  has  a  wit  and  nndeistanding  above  all  the  world,  I  dare 
undertake  that,  as  ftiliome  a  dose  as  you  give  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down : 
South.    (J.)  bef.  1780  ,We  pity  or  laurii  at  those  &tuous  extravsigants, 

while  yet  ourselves  have  a  considerable  dose  of  what  makes  them  so:  Gran- 

VILLB.      (J.) 

dosneck,  dosnick,  doshnlk,  sb. :  Russ. :  a  boat. 

1598  your  waxc  and  tallowe  shall  bee  laden  in  two  Dosnickes,  for  they  bee 
meeie  to  goe  aboord  the  shippes :  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyagei,  Vol.  L  p.  joj.  —  Barkes 
and  boats  of  that  countrey,  which  they  call  Neutadts^  and  Donucket :  «&.,  p.  313. 
—  their  goods  laden  in  a  small  doshnilc :  lA,  p.  431. 

Mossier,  sb. :  Fr. :  bundle  of  papers,  report,  written  de- 
scription and  character  of  a  person. 

1883  the  cleanest  of  all  dottim  is  required,  ostensibly,  by  the  Ministries 
dealing  with  tobacco  bureaux  candidates :  Standard,  Feb.  a,  p.  3.  1888  The 
douier  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  been  completed :  GuardioM, 
Apr.  ri>P-  Si6-  1883  Each  dtutirr  was  then  forwarded  to  the  ctnttntunx— 
i.t.  the  Egyptian  Government  lawyers :  Pa/l  MaU  Com.,  Sept.  s6,  p.  i/a.  1884 
In  neatly-docketed  cabinets  round  hisoflfice  stood  the  douiert  of  all  the  criminals 
with  whom  he  has  had  anything  to  do  for  the  past  eight  yearo:  it.,  June  13, 
p.  ii/j. 

Mot,  sb. :  Fr. :  marriage  portion,  dowry. 

1864  Mademoiselle  has  so  many  ftancs  of  dot\  Monsieur  has  such  and  such 
mtes  or  lands  in  possession  or  reversion:  Thackbrat,  Ifrwcimui,  VoL  i.  ch. 
""-  P-  3S4  (1870)1  1883  The  girls  of  the  middle  classes... have  no  dot :  Max 
O'Rell,  JokH  Buil,  ch.  vi.  p.  47. 

dotctain,  sb.:  Anglo-Chin.:  a  portable  steelyard  in  use 
throughout  China  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

1696  For  their  Dotchin  and  BaUoHct  they  use  that  of  Japan :  Bamytar't 
JnU.  at  Ctckin-Ckina,  in  Dalrymple's  OrUnt.  Rtf.,  1.  88  (1808X  [Yule] 
1748  English  scales  or  dodgeons...Chinete  Lita$$g:  Vty.  to  E.  litditt  at 
«747— 8>  P-  »«5  <i7*»X    [*-l 

dotee :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dhotoe. 

dotkin:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  dodkin. 

Monaae,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  It:  custom-house.    See  divan. 

1768  we  were  provided  with  ^fasu<n>ani  from  the  douane:  Smollett, 
Frmtut  6"  Itafy,  vL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  aoi  (1817).  1860  all  the  passengers 

have  landed  and  passed  the  d»utmt,  and  crowd,  towers,  and  everybody  are  gone : 
Ona  a  Wtk,  Dec  8,  p.  648/1. 

^douanier,  x^. :  Fr.:  custom-house  officer. 

1814  Amid  these  scenes  of  awfhl  grandeur,  is  the  hut  of  a  dmuutier,  who 
receives  the  customs  between  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Le  Valais:  Al^i$u 
Skttckgt,  ch.  viL  p.  155.  1815   It  is  guarded  by  Douaniers  and  Military ; 

the  former  are  piovided  with  steel  weapons,  much  like  small  swords :  J.  Scott, 
yitil  to  Parit,  p.  <o  (and  Ed.X  1846  the  baggage  of  those  coming  from 

Spain  is  severely  searched  by  the  semi-soldier  Douamrr  who  thus  wages  war  in 
peace-time :  Ford.  Hamdtk.  Sfaim.  Pt.  IL  p.  94s.  1852  every  coast  of  Europe 
was  to  be  lined  with  new  armies  of  doiumiers  and  gtnx-darmot :  Tr.  Bourrunnds 
Mem.  N.  BoKaparU,  ch.  xxix.  p.  3168. 


DOURA 

donar,  dowar,  sb.:  Arab.  daur,^'z  circle':  a  circle  of 
Arab  tents  forming  an  enclosure  for  cattle. 


1880  these  auodations  or  flying  camp«,^a(c  called  Dowan:  E.  BLA9UIBRB, 

put  up  like  an  Arab  donar:  Ford,  Himdhk.  Spain, 
whole  dtuan,  or  villages :  Daily  ToUgrafk,  Nov.  6,  p.  s/4< 


Tr.  Sig,  Pananti,^,  187  (and  

It  up  like  an  Arao  donar:  Ford,  Htmdbk.  Sj 


1845  on  inatket.days  sora  of  booths 
~-    -     •     Pt.Lp.38s.       1668 


doubla:  Old  Sp.    See  dobla. 

doabl^,/«m.  doubly  adj. :  Yt. :  lined,  doubled. 

1848  in  a  sort  of  tent,  hung  round  with  chinu  of  a  rich  and  fiutastic  India 
nattem,  and  dtubU  with  calico  of  a  tender  rose-colour:  Thacbbrav,  Van.  Fair, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  30  (1879X 

^double  ontendreL  <)Ar. :  Fr.  of  17  c,  now  superseded  by 
mot  {phrase)  d  double  entente',  the  Fr.  phr.  double  entende- 
ment  being  apparently  still  earlier,  as  Trevisa  (Tr.  Higden, 
viii.  179)  has  "doubel  entendement" :  double  meaning,  equi- 
voifue,  a  word  or  phrase  used  in  a  double  sense,  one  of 
which  is  generally  innocent,  while  the  other  is  more  or  less 
unbecoming.  The  attempt  to  alter  entendre  to  entente  is 
both  mistaken  and  unnecessary,  as  the  usual  phrase  consti- 
tutes an  interesting  instance  of  the  survival  in  a  foreign 
land  of  a  phrase  which  has  died  out  in  its  native  country. 

1698  No  double  entendrtt,  which  you  sparks  allow,  |  To  make  the  ladies 
look— they  know  not  how :  Drvdkn,  Lme  Trtumpk.,  ProL,  33.  1696  beating 
some  little  distant  Obscenities  and  double  Entenden:  lyURPBV, />«>•  Qmx., 
PL  IIL  Pref.,  sig.  a  i  V.  1709  the  douile  Entendere  of  their  Conversation  : 
Mrs.  Manlby,  New  Atal.,  VoL  1.  p.  14  (and  Ed.).  17S8  Their  inuendoes, 

hints,  and  slanders,  1  Their  meaning  lewd,  and  double  entendres :  Swipt,  U^kt., 
V-  S^'  (18C9X  bef- 1738  the  double  Entendre :  R.  North,  Exatnen,  \.  it 

98,  p.  84  (1740X  1765  so  improperly  making  her  majesty  deal  in  waMr- 

entendres  at  a  funeral :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  11.  p.  491  (1857).  1770 
That  is,  double-entendre,  affectation  of  wit,  fun,  smut :  J.  Adaus,  ivkt.,  VoL  IL 
0.951(1850).  1834  he. ..put  forth  a  thousand  double  entendres:  Baioo,^c., 
Vol.  IL  p.  300.  1845  the  words  of  her  song  are  often  struck  off  at  the  mo- 
ment...full  of  epigram  and  donUe  entendre:  Ford,  Hcmdhk.  Spain,  Pt.  L  p.  191. 

doucepere:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  donzepere. 

doucerenz, /r>n.  doacerenso,  adj.:  Fr.:  mawkish,  over- 
ingratiating. 

1880  remarkably  ^ntlemanlike,  with  very  mild  manneis,  though  rather  too 
donareux,  agreeable  in  society :  Creville  Memoirs,  VoL  L  ch.  vii.  p.  364  (1875). 

Moncenr,  sb.:   Fr. :    sweetness. 
dottsour. 


Early   Anglicised   as 


1.  pleasantness  of  manner,  kindness,  charm. 

1630  he  is  thought  to  have  presumed  herein  so  nndi  the  aiore  upon  your 
Majesties  douceur  and  focilitie :  Foriescue  Papers,  p.  ia6  (Camd.  Sac.,  t87lX 
1688  thou  hadst  never  Douceurs  enough  in  thy  Youth  to  fit  thee  for  a  Mistress : 
Shadwbll,  Squire  of  Alsatia,  IL  p.  17  (1699X  1783  to  think  of  me  with  a 
certain  <^<w<rr«r  of  opinion :  Trav.  Anecd,,  Vol.  1,  p.  6. 

2.  bribe,  present  given  to  make  things  pleasant,  gratuity. 


1768  Her  lord  lias...added...littlei£n<»»r>... to  her  Jointure:  Hor.Walpolb, 
.    .  .    .  ^j 

,  other  [coDvl  for  Pembroke  Hall :   G 

r   .,  ,  .-  *jX       —  - 

to  the  English  Gentlemen,  and  how  much  to  the  natives  in  power :   Trial  of 


Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  67  (1857). 

please. ..take  another  [copjM  for  Pembroke 

p.  307(18531 


1768  By  way  of^douceur,  you  may,  if  you 

[copyl  for  Pembroke  Hall :  Gray  &  Mason,  Cerresp,, 

1776  Mr.  Fowke.. .asked  me  how  much  I  had  given  as  douceurs 


Josepk  Fowke,  15/3.  1779    Till  industry  at  length  procure  |  Some  pretty 

Uttle  snug  douceur:  C.  Anstev,  Speculation,  Wks.,  p.  314  (1808).  1796  That 
of  the  money  included  in  the  douceur  for  peace,  sixty  tnouund  dollars  were  paid 
at  the  time  of  signing  the  treaty:  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  I. 
p.  549  (1833).  1819    he  would  not — even  after  the  daintiest  meal  in  the 

world--forego  the  douceur  he  expected,  for  what  he  used  to  call  the  wear  and  tear 
of  histeeth:  T.  Hope,  .4fuu^,  VoL  in.  ch.  xi.  p.  a8o(i8ao).  1819  forgot 

not. ..to  send  a  douceur  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  his  own  household: 
Scott,  Bride  0/ Lammermoor,  ch.  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  971/3  (1867).  1885  a 
daily  douceur  of  1000  francs ;  Edin.  Rev. ,  VoL  43,  p.  70.  1880  a  domeur 

once  given  by  any  stranger,  is  sure  to  be  levied  on  all  those  who  come  after  him : 
E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sir.  Pananti,p.  304  (and  Ed.).  1840  And  gave  him  a 

handsome  douceur  for  hit  pains:  Barhah,  Infolds.  Leg.,  p.  i8a  (>865X 

3.    a  sweet  phrase,  a  complimentary  expression. 

1807  but  such  elaborate  douceurs  as  occur  in  the  following  letter  to  Mn. 
Montagu,  look  too  much  like  adulation :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  xo^  p.  19a 

*doacho,  sb. :  Fr. :  shower-bath,  a  jet  of  water  applied  to 
the  body ;  also,  the  application  of  a  jet  or  shower  of  water  to 
the  body. 

1765  hither  people  of  all  ranks  comeofamoraing,  with  their  glasses,  to  drink 
the  water,  or  wash  their  sores,  or  subiect  their  ^contracted  limbs  to  the  stream. 
This  last  operation,  called  the  doucke,  however,  is  more  effectually  undergone  in 
theprivate  bath :  Smollbtt,  France  *•  Italf,  xl.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  556  (1817). 
1883  The  modem  baths,  splendid  in  their  appearance,  are  constructed  wt  medical 
purposes  only;  that  is,  for  the  douckes,  and  for  steaming:  L.  Simond,  Stoitaor- 
land,  VoL  1.  p.  33a.  1876  he  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  he  had  received  a 

doucko  of  cold  water  in  his  face :  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Pkeeie  Junior,  Vol.  IL  p.  54. 
1883  I  was  handed  over  to  an  attendant  who  was  to  give  me  a  local  douene  tot 
five  minutes :  XIX Cent.,  Sept,  p.  48S. 

*doura.    See  dhura. 
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donz,  //.  dovz,  fern,  donoe,  adj. :   Fr. :  sweet,  gentle, 

Sleasant;  as  si.  in  quot  apparently  for  doucet^^a.  kind  of 
ute    - 

KT9  Wit  and  Women  are  qaite  out  of  Fashion,  ao  ara  Flutct,  Doax  and 
Fidkra,  Dninu  and  Tnimpeta  are  their  only  Mtuick:  Shadwblu  Tntt  Widow, 
LP.-3. 

donx  yenx  (pL  oi  doux  ceil),  phr.:  Fr.,  'sweet  eyes': 
amorous  looks,  fasciliating  glances. 

16T6  he  sighs  and  sits  with  his  Arms  a-cross.  and  malces  Doux  yeux  upon 
me:  Shaowell,  E^sam  Wellt,  iiL  p.  40.  1678    Each  here  dttixjtux  and 

am'rou*  loolts  imparts,  |  Levells  Cmatt  and  Perrimgt  at  HearU:  —  Tiuun, 
EpiL  1679  he  will  malce  doux  ontx  to  a  Jud^  upon  the  Bench,  and  not 

lietpair  of  getting  a  Wdow  at  her  Husband's  Funeral :  —  Tnu  Widew,  i.  p.  ^ 
1764  lie  told  her,  after  the  exercise  of  the  duux-yeux,  that  he  was  come  to  confer 
with  her  upon  a  subject:  Smollbtt,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xii.  Wits.,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  51  (1817). 

doaaep«re,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  pi.  <&K*?-j>^f,= 'twelve 
peers':  one  of  the  twelve  peers  {Us  douse  pairs)  of  French 
romance. 

abt.  1900  Inne  Franse  weren  italle  twelfe  ifeian,  |  The  Freinsce  heo  cleopeden 
dnsie  pen  (i>. /.  doeseperes] :  Latamon,  I,  69.    [CI  abt.  1440  I  schall 

delyuer  the  thi  brande  ao  btighte,  j  Als  I  am  trewe  dospere:  Ram.  0/  Roland. 
103  (1B80).  abt.  1440  Eries,  Dukea,  &  «•  xii  dochepers,  |  Both*  baronnes  and 
&chelera:  Segt  tjT Melaynt,  808  (1880).  1606  And  then  Charles,  the  great 

kyn(j  of  FraimceT  With  all  nis  noble  dousepers  also :  Hawxs,  Past.  Pitt.,  sig. 
-Cc  iui  r*.  1669  there  were  at  this  Parliament  chosen  .xil.  Peeres,  which  were 
named  Douie  perys:  Graftoh,  Cknn.,  Hen.  III., p.  1^3.  —  Then  day  by  day, 
the  sayd  Doute  Pterts  assembled  at  the  newe  Temple;  to.,  p.  134.  1690  Big 
looking  like  a  doughty  Douoepere:  Sfbms.,  ^.  Q.,  iii.  x.  31.  1614  Roitrt  of 
GlxaUr...aSi%  them  the  Dmtefmt  of  Fratut :  Sbldbh,  Til.  Hon.,  Pt.  II. 
P-349- 

Variants,  13  c.  dussepers  {dosseperes),  pL,  14, 1 5  cc.  doseper, 
dosiper,  ducheper,  dus{s)tper,  dusperif),  16  c.  douseper,  douce- 
pere,  dimge  per,  douze  peere. 

dow:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dhow. 

dowane.    See  divan. 

dowar :  Arab.    See  douar. 

dowie,  dowly:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dhooly. 

*dO70ll,  sb. :  Fr. :  dean,  senior  member  (of  a  body  or  class 
of  persons). 

USS  The  dpftn  of  the  Academy  is  Mr.  Cousin*  (A.R.A.  1835) :  Atknumm, 
Aug.  as,  p.  ast/3. 

Dr.,  D',  abbrev.  for  Eng.  doctor  (^.  v.). 

*drachma,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ipaxv-ii ;  drachin(e),  dragm(e),  Eng. 
fr.  Lat  drachma.  Late  Lat.  dragma  (perhaps  through  Fr. 
drackme,  dragme) :  sb. 

1.  an  antique  silver  coin  of  various  weights  and  values  in 
various  places,  the  Attic  weighing  67*4  grains,  and  being  about 
equal  in  value  to  a  Roman  denarius;  also  a  corresponding 
weight  of  Ancient  Greece. 

1664  not  above  .xx.  Draehimtt  whicbe  is  ten  pens  Englysbe:  W.  Pkat, 
A/rtta,  rig.  G  vii  r».  1679  three  siluer  Drachmes :  Nosth,  Tr.  Plutarch, 

p.  99  (162a).  —  bringing  store  of  gold  and  siluer.. .be  resented  not  vnto  himself 
one  Drachme  onely;  r^.,  p.  447.  1690  a  measure  of  wheate  called  Mtdinut, 

was  sold  in  AtkSHS  then  for  a  thousand  Drachmtt:  L.  L1.0VD,  Conunt  of  Timt, 
p.  537.  1601   To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives,  |  To  every  sevoal  man, 

seventy  five  drachmas:  Shaks,,  Jul.  Civr.,  iii.  a,  247.  1601  bete  are  twentie 
drachmes,  he  did  conuey:  B.  Jonson.  Poeiasi.,  liL  4,  Wks.,  p.  308  (1616X 
160S  a  man  might  buy  a  suite  of  apparell  for  ten  dragmes:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint. 
Mor.,  p.  153.  1630  (See  AMMr].  1646  an  Attick  dragm  is  seven  pence 
half-peny  or  a  quarter  of  a  shekel :  SiH  Th.  Brown,  Puttd.  Ef.,  Bk.  vn.  ch.  xi. 
p.  305  (>68£),  1669  whom  1  would  not  give  two  Drachma  s  to  save  from  a 

Gibbet:  Shaowell,  Roy.  Shtp.,  iv.  p.  46.  1678  I  will  make  [  The  Beggars 
of  the  street  my  Heirs  e're  she  i  Shall  have  a  drachma:  —  Ttmon.  i.  p.  7. 
1712  This  Basket. .  .cost  me  at  the  Wholesale  Merchant's  an  Hundred  Drachmas : 
Sftctator,  No.  535,  Nov.  13,  p.  761/3  (MorleyX 

2.  a  weight  equal  to  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce  Troy  and 
Apothecaries'  weight,  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  Avoir- 
dupois. Early  Anglicised  as  drame,  so  that  only  Latin  forms 
are  here  illustrated. 

1636  Olibanum/MasticisySarcocolle/of  eche  one  dragma:  Tr.  Jtrome  of 
Bnmtwickz  Sur^ry,  sig.  C  iij  f^/a.  ?  1630   of  eche  .iii.  dragma.. .of  eche 

•ii  ounces  and  .iii,  dragmes:  AHtidotharita,  sig.  K'viro.  —  a  dragma  of 
Safiron :  ii.,  sig.  B  iv  V, 

*Draco,  naine  of  an  Athenian  law-giver  and  archon  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  7  c.  B.C.,  renowned  for  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  ordained  by  the  code  ascribed  to  him.  Hence, 
2>r<w:o«*fW«,Z>rart>««l<:,=* severe',  'bloodthirsty',  'oppressive'. 

1679  Dracotu  lawes  were  not  written  with  inke,  but  with  blond :  North, 
Tr.  Pbitarth,  p.  90  (161a). 

S.  D. 
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.   draednltes,  sb. :  for  Lat  dracdttitis:  a  dragon-stone. 

1679  the  precious  gemme  Dacromitts  [sic]  that  .is  euer  taken  out  of  the 
beade  of  the  poysoned  Dragon  [fipoxw] :  J.  Lyly^  Eupktus,  p.  134  (186S). 
1634  haue  in  your  rings  eytner  a  Smaragd,  a  Saphire,  or  a  Draconites:  Sir 
J.  Harrington,  in  BaUtt  Bk.,  p.  357  (Fumivall,  i868)l 

drag^  sb. :  Fr. :  sugar-plum,  pill  coated  with  sugar, 
medicine  made  up  as  a  sweetmeat 

*dragoinaii  {J.  =.  z),  occasional  incorrect  pi.  dratromen  (as 
if  -man  were  Eng.) :  sb. :  Eng.,  ultimately  fr.  Arab,  and  Pers. 
tarjumdn  (fr.  tarjama,  targuma,='x.o  interpret';  see  tar- 
gtun),  through  Sp.  dragoman ;  other  forms  tnrougb  Old  Fr. 
drog{ue)man,  druguement,  trucheman,  truckement,  or  It  tur- 
cimanno:  an  interpreter;  a  guide  who  acts  as  interpreter  and 
agent  to  travellers  in  Mohammedan  countries  (except  India). 

abt.  1606  by  wamynge  of  our  drogemen  and  guydes,  we  come  all  to  Mounte 
Syon :  Sir  R.  GuvLroRos,  Pylgrymagt,  p.  56  (1B51).  1663  declared. to  me.~ 
fbv  a  Persian...)  having  for  my  turdman  a  citizen :  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  CTr-X 
foL  98  V.  ?  1683  Of  Gods  thee  spooks  make,  thee  truchman  of  hallod  Apollo : 
R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  VirgiVs  Atn.,  Bk.  in.  p.  83  (1880X  1889  Trucheman: 
PUTTBNHAH,  Eng.  Po€s.,  III.  p  378  (1869).  1699  Our  Truchman  that  payed 
the  money  for  vs  was  striken  downe :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyafn,  Vol.  ii.  i.  p.  153. 

—  hisCAaicir  and  Drugaman  or  Interpreter;  1^.,  p.  305.  1600  Soft,  sir, 
I  am  Tmchmati:  ^,  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rn.,  v.  ^  wks.,  p.  340(1616)1  1601  in 
so  many  tongues  gave  lawes  and  minislred  jtistice  unto  them  vnthout  truchman ; 
Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  34,  VoL  i.  p.  168.  1608  the  passive 
understanding,  which  is  called  the  interpreter  or  tnichment  of  the  minde :  —.  Tr. 
Pint.  Mor.,  p.  847.  1608  Then.  Finlaad-bik.  might  visit  Affrica,  |  The 
Spaniard  /fui!r,  and  ours  America,  \  Without  a  truch-man  :  J.  Svlvkstbr,  Tr. 
Du  Bariat.  Babylon,  p.  338  (1608).  1606  I  my  selfe  might  make  phUne  vnto 
his  Maiestie  (which  for  want  of  a  Drugman  before  I  could  not  doe,);  Mildbn- 
HALL,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  Vol.  L  Bk.  iiL  p.  115  (1635X  1613  some  of 
them  [are]  Drogomen,  and  some  Brokers :  W,  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's 
Trm>tltvFourBnfluhmoH,^(>^  1616  Embassadors  Drogermen :.  Gbo. 
Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  63  (1633X  —  Attala  a  Grteko  oi Rama;  and  Drugainan  to 
the  Pattr-guardum:  &.,  p.  153.  1616  Tvrchan,  Trudgman,  rofyoiunot, 
iaayaiitMvvijjti  the  latter  Greeke  writers,  signifietii,  an  interpretor ;  denued  from 
the  Ebrew  Thimm,  which  signifieth  to  interpret  or  expound  out  <^  one  language 
into  another.  From  whence  luso  Tkargum,  or  Targum,  a  translation,  an  mter- 
pretation,  hath  the  denomination :  W.  Bbdwbll,  Arai.  Tnidr.  1636  Trug- 
man:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  353.  —  our  Trudgman :  it.,  p.  3^7. 

—  the  Dntggataati  declareth  the  Ambassadours  Commission :  to. ,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix. 


^1^86.  1637  I  am  this  day  sending  a  dronman,  and  J; 

alian  to  Brussia:  Sir  Th.  Roe,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Anc.  Ma 


j'anitzarie,  with  an 
'ari.  in  Ct.  Brit., 


p.  aoi  (i88aX  1738  Till  I  ciVd  out.  You  prove  yourself  so  able,  |  Pity  !  you. 
was  not  Druggerman  at  Babel ;  Pops,  if'^. ,  Vol.  iv.  p.  373  (1757).  1741  the' 
Druggermans  on  both  sides  did  their  Duty,  and...explain'd  their  Master's  Inten- 
tions :  J.  OzKLL,  Tr.  Toumefarft  Voy.  Ltvmt,  VoL  ii.  p.  303.  —  the  Drog- 
mans  or  Interpreters  came  after  his  Domesticks:  ii.,  p.  3i8.  1768  When 
the  drogman  interpreted  the  ambassador's  speech,  he  turned  pale  and  trembled; 
Gent,  "lag ,  154/1.  1776  the  dnigoman  or  interpreter  belonging  to  the  Cap- 
tain :  R.  Chandlbr,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  50.  1800  I  sent  my  druromao 
to  inform  the  Bashaw  that  the  next  day  I  should  hoist  the  banners  of  the  United 


..HANDLBR,  Trao.  Asia  Minor,  p.  50.  1800  I  sent  my  druromao 
the  Bashaw  that  the  next  day  I  should  hoist  the  banners  of  the  United 
States  half-mast;  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  RelaL,  Vol.  11.  p.  350  (1833). 
1813  I  can  recommend  him  as  a  good  dragoman ;  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life, 
Vol.  IL  p.  183  (1833).  1819  he  was  Drogueman  to  the  French  Consul  at  Quo: 
T.  HorB,  Anast.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  a  (1830X  1830  it  was  amusing  to  hear 

the  extraordinary  fictions  which  the  dragoman  and  his  people  invented :  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol,  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  185.  —  His  two  dragomen,  or 
interpreters:  1^.,  Vol.  11,  en.  iii.  p.  68.  1833   My  two  dragomans  are  low- 

minded,  curious,  vul^rar  men :  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  VoL  1.  ch.  L  p.  10 
(1845X  *1876   Our  cavalcade  is  led  by  three  solemn  dragomen,  in  their 

handsome  embcoidered  dresses :  Western  Morning  News,  Feb.  3.    [St.] 

Variants,  i6  c.  drogeman,  turciman,  truck{e)man,  druga- 
man,  17  c.  truckman,  truchment,  dragoman,  drogertiian, 
drug{a)maH,  turgman,  trudgman,  trugman,  druggamait, 
dr ogam  an,  18  c  druggerman,  drogman,  drugoman,  19  c. 
drogueman. 

*dragoiUiade,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  raid  of  dragoons,  a  persecution 
carried  on  by  quartering  cavalry  upon  a  district  The  term 
arose  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  of  France  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

1888  The  operations  with  which  he  [Martfchal  de  Tes6]  was  chiefly  connected 
were  tilings  such  as  the  dragonnades  and  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate: 
Athemrum,  Sept.  i,  p,  386/3. 

dragoon  (.—.ii),  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  Sp.  dragon :  a  kind  of  cavalry 
soldier;  aiso,  a  dragonnade  (/iare).  Formerly  dragoons 
were  mounted  infantry  armed  with  carbines  or  short  muskets. 


1661  What  mean  the  Elders  else,  those  Kirk  Dragoons,  |  Made  up  of  Ears 
and  Rut&  like  Ducatoons :  I.  Cleveland,  Whs.,  ii.  p.  31  (1687).  1604  three 
troops  of  Horse  and  one  of  Dragoons;  Merc  Potit.,  No.  aio.  p  3557.        1M6 


the  General  following  with  the  rest  of  his  Horse  and  Dragoons:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  383  (1677)1  1686  Acct.  Perstc.  of  Protest,  in  Fnmet, 

g.  44.  1691  They  taught  our  Sparks  to  strut  in  Pantaloons,  |  And  louk  as 

ercely  as  the  French  Dragoons :  Satyr  agst.  French,  p.  6.  1710   Kirke's 

Lambs ;  for  that  was  the  name  be  used  to  give  his  dragoons  that  had  signalised 
themselves  above  the  rest  of  the  army  by  many  military  achievements  among 
their  own  countrymen ;  Addison,  Wks..  VoL  rv.  p.  393  (i8s6X  1803  a 

company  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  artillery:  Amer.  State  Pafers,  Misc.,  VoL  1. 
P- 354(1834)1 

43 
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DRAMA 


*clrftiiia,//.  drftmata  (in  Eng.  dramas),  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr. 
Gk.  dpofia,':' 'something  acted',  *a  play'. 

I.  a  stage-play,  a  composition  written  for  the  stage,  or  as 
if  for  the  stage  (cabinet-drama). 

.  161<  I  cannot  for  the  Mage  «  Drama  Uy...bat  thou  writ'tt  the  pUy: 
B.  JOHSOK,  Bfifr.,  iij,  MTki.,  p.  80s  (1616).  1641  The  scripture  alio  aBorda 
us  a  divine  pastoral  dnuna  in  the  Scoff  of  Solomon :  Milton^  Ck,  Govt,,  Bk.  IL 
Pref.,  AVlu.,  Vol.  I.  p.  lao  (1806).  1670  Then  the  several  Opera's  or  Musical 
Dnmatm  are  acted  and  suns  with  rare  Cost  and  Art:  R.  Lassels,  Vtj.  IUU., 
Pl  I.  p.  140  (1698).  beL  1788  no  preconceived  Drama  could  maintain  and 
pursue  its  Fable  and  tend  to  its  final  Catastrophe,  more  repilar  and  naturally  than 
all  these  matters  did  to  destroy  King  CharUt  II. :  R.  Nokth,  Examtn,  i.  iL 
'       *        --•-  ^i 1»— ^ :._i  J Lord  Chestkrfibld. 

1830  fancy  could  call 


s8,  p.  44  (1740).  17M  these  excellent  musical  dramas;  Lord  Ckrsterpikld, 
in  iVarij,  No.  98,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  t6«  (1777).  1830  fancy  could  call 

bade  the  phantoms  of  a  splendid  drama  which  was  past :  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trap. 
i»  Sicitf,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  lot.  1878  Mr.  Joseph  Mackav's  new  drama,  to 
be  produced  at  the  Park  theatre:  Lleyd't  tVkty^  May  19,  p.  s/3-  '  [St.] 

2.  theatrical  representation  in  the  abstract;  the  literature 
of  plays  in  the  abstract 

bef.  1637  I  am  told  his  drollery  yields  to  none  the  English  drama  did  ever 
produce:  Middlbtoh,  Mayer  QtutiA.,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  3  (1885).  1711  the 
received  rules  of  the  Drama:  Sftctattr,  No.  13,  Mar.  15,  p  34/s  (MorleyX 
1737  we  should  not  wholly  omit  the  Drama,  which  makes  so  great  and  so 
lucrative  a  part  of  Poetry:  Pon,  Art  e/Simkimf,  ch.  xvi  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  aij 
(>7S7).  1781  If  these  Characters  were  not  written  in  the  Genius  of  the  Drama, 
rather  to  excite  Terror  or  Laughter  than  to  give  a  true  Histoiy  of  Things : 
Medlkv,  Tr.  KoUmU  Catt  Good  Uoft.^cA.  I.  p.  37.  *187o  the  Musical 

Drama:  Eclu,  June  a.    [St.] 

3.  a  course  of  action  and  suffering  in  real  life  analogous 
to  the  progress  of  a  play. 

1888  the  obsolete  scenes  of  the  Mesdanic  drama:  XtX  Ctnt.,  Feb.,  p.  ao8. 

''dr&inatiB  pendnae,  phr. :   Late  Lat :  characters  of  a 

ftlay,  characters  of  a  story,  characters  of  a  drama  of  real  life 
see  drama  3). 

1789  Our  astonishment  at  their  absurdity  you  can  never  conceive ;  we  had 
enough  to  do  to  express  it  by  screaming  an  hour  louder  than  the  whole  dramatis 
personse :  Gray,  Lttttn,  No.  xx.  VoL  i.  p.  40  C'Srj^  1768  practising  a  play 
we  are  to  act  here  this  Christmas  holidays—all  the  Dranuuis  Penonse  are  of  the 
English :  Stsrni,  Lttttn,  Wka.,  p.  tu/s  (iSwX  1771  The  ancient  dramatit 
ftnaui  are  dead :  Hor.  WALroLR,  Lttterx,  Vol.  v.  p.  170  (1857).  .  178T  In 
this  he  resembles  a  greater  genius  of  our  own,  who  makes  but  an  indifferent 
figure  in  the  dramatu  ttrtaiut  of  the  sixteenth  century :  P.  Bickpord,  Lttt, 
Jr.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  33  (1805X  1806  I  was  within  an  ace  of  leaping  on  the 

stage,  and  knocking  down  all  the  rest  of  the  Diamalis  Penona:  BBRBsroRO, 
Mutria,  Vol.  i.  p.  9s  (5th  Ed.).  1810  Then  his  characters  are  all  selected 

bam  the  most  common  dramatu  fert»ita  <:X voary:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  if,  p.  sto. 
1813  how  is  it  possible  for  an  author  to  mtroduce  his  ftneum  dramatu  to  his 
readers  in  a  more  interesting  and  effectual  manner :  Scott,  Bride  tf  Lammer- 
meor,  ch.  i.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  969/1  (1867).  1843  the  eventual  destination  of 

his  dramatis  ttrtante:  Barhah,  iMttUt.  Leg.,  p.  S38  (i86sX  187S  Eclu, 
Sept.  14.    [St]  1877  Wecan't  oe all  (fniMM/ir/rrsMur,  and  no  spectator: 

C.  Rbade,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  v.  pi,  S7  ('8S3). 

drap  de,  part  ofpkr. :  Fr. :  cloth  of. 

1610  (See  III  BonUlO],  1690  Bany  Love...brought  me  a  drt^  de 
Berri  cloak :  Davies,  Diary,  p.  90  (Camd.  Sac,  1837). 

Dravidian,  Dravidic:  fr.  Skt  and  Hind.  Dravi^  name 
of  an  old  province  of  S.  India,  applied  to  a  family  of  non- 
Aryan  peoples  and  languages  found  in  S.  India  and  Ceylon. 
The  languages  are  also  called  Tamilian. 

Dreier,  sb. :  Get. :  a  coin  of  the  value  of  three  Pfennige. 
Dreihdler,  sb.  *.  Ger. :  an  old  copper  coin  worth  three  Heller 
or  half-Pfennige. 

1617  a  Crash  was  worth  foure  drier,  &  one  drier  was  worth  two  Dieyfaellers, 
and  one  Dreyheller  was  worth  a  i^enning  and  a  halfe,  and  twelue  pfenning  made 
a  Grosh,  and  two  schwerdgroshen  made  one  schneberger;  F.  MoRVSON,  Itiit., 
Pu  I.  p.  287. 

drogaman,  drog(e)man,  drogerman,  drogoman, 
drogueman.    See  ora^maii. 

droger :  Anglo-Ind.    See  daroga. 

*droit  d'anbaine,  ^Ar. :  Fr.:  right  of  aubaine,  which  was 
the  reversion  of  the  goods  of  a  deceased  alien  (aubain)  to 
the  king  of  France. 

1600  The  law  d'aaiaitu,  touching  the  goods  of  aliens  which  die,  is  likewise 
'reversed:  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  m  Cetirt  *•  Timet  e/  Jat.  /.,  VoL  i.  p.  48  (1848). 
1768  The  same  droit  d'etwaine  is  exacted  by  some  of  the  princes  in  Germany : 
Smollstt,  Fnmet  *•  Italy,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p  157  (1817).  1768  had  I  died 
that  night  of  an  indigestion,  the  whole  worid  could  not  have  suspended  the  effects 
of  the  iraitt  d'auiauu ;— my  shirts,  and  black  pair  of  silk  breeches,  portmanteau 
and  all,  must  have  gone  to  the  King  of  France :  Stbrnb,  Stittimtmt.  Tinms,, 
Wks.,  p.  395(1839).  1800  The  atisens  and  inhabitaau  of  the  United  States 

shall  be  exempted  in  the  French  Republic  from  the  droit  d'atAaine,  or  other 
similar  duty:  Amer.  State  Pafen,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  IL  p.  391  (1833); 

•droitzscbka,  droahky,  drosky,  sb.:  Russ.  drozhki:  a 
Russian  travelling-carriage,  an  open  car,  a  cab  (in  some 
parts  of  Germany).    The  proper  Russian  drozhki  is  a  long 


on  the  grassy  sreene,  I  « 
C»iw>/.,  Virg.  Gnat,  178. 
abroad  {  To  summon  Fau 


DUCATOON 

bench  mounted  on  four  wheels,  the  driver  and  the  passengers 
sitting  astride 

1883  On  the  way  home  he  met  the  drosky  contunlng  Mrs.  Barrie  and  the 
children :  ).  Strathbsk,  Bittfrom  BlUMoany,  ch.  xiiL  p.  394.  1883  The 
drosky  drives  were  very  exciting  :/VW/Afiii/ Go*.,  Oct.  10,  p.  6/1.  1888  Your 
lumbering  droshky  feels  no  desire  to  emulate  sudi  a  feat ;  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  sf> 
p.  a4<Vi. 

drftle,  adj.,  used  as  sb.:  Fr.:  a  comic  actor,  buffoon. 

1713  a  less  eminent  Droit  would  have  been  sent  to  the  Gallies :  S/tetaier, 
No.  383,  Jan.  34,  p.  406/2  (Motley). 

*droshky,  drosky:  Eng.  fr.  Russ.    See  droltCBchka^ 
drug(g)aman,  druggerman,  drugoman.    See  drago- 
man. 

Dryad  (.a.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Dryatig,  or  Lat.  dryades,  pL 
of  dryas,  fr.  Gk.  ipvhs :  a  tree-nymph,  a  wood-nymph. 

1600  They  supposed  that  they  had  seene  those  most  beawtylull  Dryadtt,  ct 
the  natyue  nyiqphes  or  fayres  of  the  fontaynes  wberof  the  antiquites  speake  so 
muche:  R.  Edbn,  Dtcadet,  Sect  i.  p  83  (1885).  1091  Here  also  pbiying 

>e,  I  Woodgods,  and  Satrres,  and  swift  Dryades:  Spbns., 
8.  bef.  1098   Juno.. .calling  Iris,  sent  her  straight 

, ''auns,  the  Satyrs,  and  the  Nymphs,  I  The  Dryades^  and 

all  the  demigo<is,  |  To  secret  council:  Grksnb,  Orlande  Fur.,  Wks.,  p.  zo6/a 
(i86i)k  1613  O  ye  Nojfeat  and  Driadts,  which  do  wontedly  inhaMte  the 
Thickets  and  Groucs :  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt  lit  ch.  xi.  p.  137. 
1667  Soft  she  withdrew,  and,  like  a  Wood-Nymph  light,  I  Oread,  or  Dryad,  or 
of  Delia's  train,  |  Betook  her  to  the  groves:  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  387. 

drylnas,  sb. :  Late  Gk.  hpvUas :  a  serpent  having  its  lair 
in  hollow  oaks. 

1608  Th'  Adder,  and  Drynai  (full  of  odious  stink)  |  Th'  Eft,  Snake,  and 
Diftat  (causing  deadly  thirst):  J.  Svlvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  i j6  (1608). 

dsjerid.    See^jenod. 

AvLfpart  of  phr. :  Fr. :  the  form  which  the  prep.  d«  (jj.  v.) 
combined  with  the  sing.  masc.  article  (le,  uncombined)  takes 
before  consonants  except  A  mute  (not  6c.  de  le,  but  directly 
fr.  Lat  de  illo) :  of  the,  from  the,  some. 

1770  notwithstanding  which  the  fools  made  du  pom^  [*  some  punch  *]  with 
bad  rum :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo,  Stlwyn  A*  Contemtorariet,  VoL  u.  p.  401  (iSStX 

duan.    See  divan. 

dnan,  sb. :  GaeL  and  Ir. :  a  poem,  a  canto. 

duana:  It    See  dlvaa. 

dnbash,  dobash,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  dubkOshiya, 
<ii7d&r^f,='two-languaged':  interpreter.  Hence  (humorous), 
dubashery. 

1678  The  Moors  are  vera  grave  and  haughtyln  their  DeneaiKT,  not  voudi- 
safing  to  return  an  Answer  by  a  slave,  but  by  a  Deubash :  Frvkr,  E.  India,  30 
(1698).    [Yule]  1799  I  have  therefore  desired  Mr.  Piele  to  speak  to  your 

duoash  upon  the  subject :  Wbllinctoh,  Diiif.,  Vol.  L  p.  48  ('B44). 

1800  there  has  been  a  system  of  dubashery  there  lately  which  has  annoyed 
me  considerably :  iA.,p.  19& 

dnbba(li),  dnbber,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  dtibbah,  or 
Guzerati  dabaro:  a  large  globular  vessel  for  ghee  or  oil, 
made  of  gn'een  hide. 

1678  Did  they  not  boil  their  Butter  it  would  be  rank,  but  after  it  has  passed 
the  Fire  they  kept  it  in  Duppers  the  year  round :  Fryer,  E.  India,  118  (1698X 
[Yule]  1737  Butter,  which  they  gently  melt  and  put  up  in  Jars  called  Duppas, 
made  of  the  Hides  of  Cattle,  almost  in  the  Figure  of  a  Glob,  with  a  Neck  and 
Mouth  on  one  Side:  A.  Hauiltoh,  E.  Indies,  i.  is6.  {ib.]  1810  dubbahs  or 
bottles  made  of  green  hide :  Williamson,  V.  M.,  ti.  130.  {ii.\  1848  I  find 
no  account  made  out  by  the  piisoner  of  what  beoune  of  these  dubbas  of  ghee : 
Napier,  in  J.  Hawson  s  Reardt,  Av.,  35  (Calcutta,  iSstX    lii-i 

dnUo.  sb.  abl.:  Lat  fr.  dubium,='douht',  'uncertainty': 
(in)  douDt 

1748  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xviiL  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  no  (1817)1  1836 
The  project  had  long  hung  in  duiio  in  the  Senate:  Congress.  Deiates,  Vol.  II. 
Pt  iL  p  2454. 

dncas,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  Hind.,  and  Pers.  duk&n,  fr.  Arab. 
dukkin:  shop. 

1798  Estimate  of  dncans  and  bullocks  for  a  regimental  bazaar :  Wblumgton, 
Suf^.  Detf.,  VoL  L  p.  145  (i8s8X 

dncatoon  {±  —  t>),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  ducatone:  a  large 
ducato,  or  silver  ducat,  formerly  current  in  Venice  and 
Parma,  and  worth  about  half  a  gold  ducat.  Ducatoons 
varied  in  different  places  from  about  ^.  to  about  $s.  yL 
English. 

1611  The  duckatoone,  which  containeth  eight  livers:  Cortat,  Cruditiet, 
n.  68.  [C]  1617  Here  I  payed  thirtie  three  sokli  (that  is  the  fooitfa  part  of 
a  Ducaton/for  my  supper:  F.  Morvson,  I  tin.,  Pt.  1.  p.  17a.  1601   What 

mean  the  Elders  else,  those  Kirk  Dragoons,  I  Made  up  of  Ears  and  Rufl&  like 
Ducatoons:  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  ii.  p.  31  (1687)1       1676  I  would  have  own'd 
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DUCES  TECUM 

•D  thii  for  half  a  Duccatoon:  SHADwmLL,  iHtrtuu,  h.  p.  50.  ITOl  th« 
moDcy  which  the  Grand  Duke  [of  Tucanjr]  Coyns  arc  Piitole*,  Dncanxnu, 
Julio  1  aod  Grade :  AVtv  Aceouni  ^/Infy,  p.  67. 

Variants,  17  c.  dutkatoonif),  ducadooH. 

dftCMi  Uenm,  phr. :  Late  Lat,  'thou  shalt  bring  with  thee' : 
name  of  a  writ  ordering  any  person  to  bring  into  court  any 
documents  or  other  material  evidence  required  for  a  case. 

ins  Amer.  SiaU  Pafn,  Hi>c,  Vol.  t.  p.  «8>  (1834). 

*duetor  diibitaatiiiiii,^Ar.:  Late  Lat.:  guide  of  those 
who  are  in  doubt;  title  of  a  treatise  on  cases  of  conscience 
by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 

VHn  any  DmUr  JiM/amtmm  b  ca«e«  of  comdence ;  Mdiit,  Rn.,  VoL  49, 

ductus,  sb. :  Lat :  tube,  direction. 

I6TS  nch  Stooea  would  usually  iplit  accoitling  to  the  /TaK/w  of  their  Grain: 
K.  BoTUt,  y^irtma  ^G*tm,  p.  ai. 

dactnslltertmiii,/^:  Late  Lat:  the  course  (of  error  in 
transcription)  of  letters,  the  indications  of  the  genuine  read- 
ing which  the  form  of  a  corrupt  reading  in  a  manuscript 
gives  to  an  expert 

188S  Of  all  OUT  Htetature  there  is  none  more  carelessly  printed  than  our  early 
drama— none  in  which  cotHecture,  founded  on  the  dneUu  Uterarum,  comes  more 
legitimately  into  play  for  toe  correction  of  its  errors:  Atkttumm,  Jan.  7,  p.  95/1. 

*dudeen:  Ir.    See  doodheen. 

*dnel  {a.-),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  duel,  or  It  duello;  dnello,  It: 
sb. :  a  single  combat  on  a  point  of  honor ;  a  contest 

1088  The  first  and  seoocid  caoae  will  not  serve  my  turn;  the  passado  be 
leqiects  not,  the  dnello  he  r^ards  not :  his  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy;  but  his 
gkxy  is  to  subdue  men ;  Shaxs.,  X.  L.  Z.,  L  3, 185.  1600  the  true  lawes  of 
the  dutUa:  B.  JONSOM,  Cyntk.  Arr.,  i.  3,  Wks.,  p.  igi  (i6iii  1608  And 

with  his  RivalT  enters  secret  Duel :  J.  SvLVBnjt/rr.  Du  Bartcu,  p.  83  (t6o8X 
1610  The  Dnello  or  Single  Combat :  J.  Sblobm.  Title.  16U   One  man 

commits  not  murthers  in  Duels  and  Challenges :  Purcmas,  ttkncotmut,  ch.  xlW. 
Ik  41  J.  1690  challenge  him  to  a  Dutl;  Brsnt,  IV.  Stavt't  Hitl.  Cmmc. 

7>«i*/,  Bk.  VI. p.537(x676).  16S8  nor  shall  oneheare  of  a</«//here  in  an  age: 
HOWBU.,  Lttt.,  III.  xxjd,  Pk  109  (1645).  bef.  1637  Here  was  things  earned 

now  in  the  true  nature  of  a  quiet  duello :  MiDDurroN.  Widen^  l  a,  Wks., 
VoL  V.  p.  146  (i8SsX  bef  16S8  The  first  word  in  his  Penny-libel  is  ominous 

for  a  Duel :  J.  Cuevkland,  Wkt.,  p.  100  (1687).  16S9  Layman  the  Jesuit... 
thinks  that  a  man  nny  lawfiilly  fight  a  duel :  K.  Baxtbx,  Ktyjer  CatJkaUckt, 
diL  XT.  p.  io.       166T  Dream  not  of  their  fight,  |  As  of  a  duel :  Hilton,  P.  L., 
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1671  Victory  and  trhimph  to  the  Son  of  God,  |  Now  ent'ring  his 


insbuates  that  Lord  Braboume  is  not  telling  the  truth  about  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Gladstone :  St,  yamtit  Go*.,  Jan.  la,  p.  3. 

*dneniia,  sb. :  Sp.  duefla :  a  lady,  esp.  a  dame  in  charge  of 
a  young  woman. 

1638  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUmift  L&r  t/Gusmm  (1630).  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant] 
1716  the  old  and  withered  matrons,  known  by  the  frighdful  name  a[ geuvtfiutniet 
and  dmtnmms :  Addison,  Ifb.,  VoL  rv.  p.  41x1  (1856X  1761  Kitty  Dashwood 
...liring  in  the  palace  as  Duenna  to  the  Queen;  Hon.  Walklb,  LtlUn, 
VoL  III.  p.  435  (1857).  1787  Jealousy,  without  doubt,  first  instituted  this 

Male-Duenna — who,  watchful  as  Ascus,  and  spiteful  as  the  Dragoo  of  the 
Hesperides,  observed  the  lady's  looks,  contiouled  her  actions,  and  returned  her 
at  nu^t  as  pure  as  be  had  recdved  her  in  the  morning ;  P.  Bkckford,  Ltit. 
/r.Ital,  Vol.  I.  p.  98  (1805X  18M   as  a  IhuMa  all  eyes  and  toothleas 

follows  a  pretty  damsel :  Ford,  Handik.  Stoin,  Pt  11  j).  573.  18M   they 

torn  the  duenna  out  of  doors— the  toothksa  old  dragon :  THACKBKAV,  Ntwomtt, 
VoL  I.  ch.  a.  p.  ii9(iS79X 

*dnet  {.L ±),  Eng.  fr.  It  duetto;  duetto, //.  dnetti,  It: 
sb.:  Afus.:  a  composition  for  two  performers;  the  execution 
of  such  a  piece  of  music  by  two  performers. 

1796  DUETTI,  or  DUETTO,  are  little  Songs  or  Airs  in  two  Parts :  Shrrt 
Kxfiic.  c/F»r.  Wdt.  in  Mm.  Bkt.  1806  illness  closelv  confining  you  to  the 
boue,  and  thereby  securing  your  attention,  during  the  whole  pciformance  of  this 
diaboUcal  duetto  [of  piteous  moans  of  a  jack,  and  a  Sign  squeaking  in  the  wind] : 
BExasroRD,  Mittrut,  VoL  I.  p.  189  (stb  Ed.).  1887  At  the  oondusion  of  the 
duetto  they  begged  for  the  grace  of  a  terzetto:  C.  Mac  Farlanb,  Banditti bf 
RMen,  p.  187. 

dnettino,  sb.:  It,  dim.  oi duetto:  a  short  simple  duet. 

1889  Ariettas  and  duettinos  succeed  each  other:  LiOncfbllow,  Hyftrian, 
^  3»9-   tc.] 

dnfbdar,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  dafadir:  a  petty 
officer  of  native  police,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
lowest  rank  in  a  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry. 

1800  A  pagodas  for  a  maistry  or  duSadar:  Welunctoh,  Ditf.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  109  (1844). 

dofter,  dnftnr,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Arab,  daftar 
(for  <i<i/?a^->tAa«a,s«'record-house') :  an  office,  a  record-office. 
Hence,  dnftordar.  Hind.  daftardAr,  head  native  revenue 
officer  under  a  collector  (Bombay  Presidency);  dnfteiy, 
Hind,  daftari,  a  keeper  of  an  office  (in  Bengal). 
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1776  The  said  Kialaadan  entered  Use  ttcords  in  the  Dufhir,  and  delivered 
the  salt  at...shart  weight :  Trial »fy**tfh  Fewkt,  18/1.  1808  I  refer  you  to 
the  papers  upon  this  subject,  which  you  will  doubtless  fiiKl  in  the  dufter: 
Wellington,  Disf.,  VoL  1.  p.  761  (1844).  1884  I  will  put  the  papers  back 

into  the  dufker:  Baivc,  VoL  IL  ch.  iiL  p.  S3.  1887  (The  fact  is]  consptcooas 
in  the  official  jargon  of  the  Sind  and  Panjabdla^arr:  Atkmmumt  Jan.  15,  p.  90/1* 

1810  The  Dufloree  or  office-keeper  attemu  solely  to  those  general  matters  la 
an  office  which  do  not  come  within  the  notice  of  the  oannies,  or  clerks :  WtLp : 
uamson,  y.  M.,  I.  375.    [Yule] 

[The  Arab.  (iij/?ar,a: 'bundle  of  papers',  'account-book',  is 
fr.  Gk.  9t^«pa,='parchment'.] 

dtigong,  sb. :  Malay  dayung :  a  large  herbivorous  mammal 
of  the  Indian  seas,  Halicore  dugong,  a  Sirenian  allied  to  the 
Manatee. 

1866  it  was  probably  aquatic,  like  the  Dugong  and  Manatee:  C  Dakwih, 
ymtm.  Btaglt,  en.  r.  p.  8a. 

dnlcaznoiL  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Arab.  dhUlqamcdn,  =  'lord 
of  two  horns':  a  title  given  to  the  forty-seventh  proposition 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid;  hence,  a  dilemma,  a  difficult 
problem.  Only  used  in  Eng.  in  dte  phrases  to  be  at  Dul- 
camon,  to  come  to  Dulcamon,='*Xa  be  quite  at  one's  wits' 
end'.  Holinshed's  dulcamane  seems  to  be  an  Eng.  derivative 
fr.  dulcamoH. 


bef.  IMO  I  am. ..At  dulcamoo,  ivht  at  my  wittes  ende...  Dulcamon  called  is 
emynge  of  wriches' :  Chaucsr.  TniL  &>  Cr.,  88a,  884  (Morris).  [N.  &  Q.] 
bef.  UW  In  good  fayth,  father  quod  I,  I  can  no  feither  goe,  but  am  (as  I  trowe 
Ciesede  saith  u  Chaucer)  oomen  to  Dulcamon  euen  at  my  wittes  ende :  Sir 


T.  MoRB,  fCitr.,  p.  1441  (1SS7X    (*>.]  1886  these  seahe  soules  were  (as  all 

dukamanes  for  the  more  part  are)  more  to  be  terrified  finm  iofidelitie  through  the 

S lines  of  hell,  than  allured  to  chiiatianide  by  the  ioies  of  heauen:  Hounsheo, 
eter.  Ink,  p.  aS/a. 

duloe  domtun,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  'the  sweet  (sound)  home' 
(('.«.  going  home),  often  supposed  to  mean  'sweet  home'.  It 
is  the  burden  of  a  Latin  song  attributed  to  a  boy  of  Win- 
chester School. 

1836  they  generally  habit  the  but  in  which  they  were  bora,  and  in  which  their 
fatbox  and  grandfatben  lived  before  tbem,  although  it  appears  to  a  stranger  to 
possess  few  of  the  alhiremenls  of  dnia  demum :  Capt.  Hkad,  Pamftu,  p.  15. 

*dulce  est  desipere  in  loco:  Lat    See  desipeFO  L  L 

dtdce  et  decfimm  est  pro  patria  mori,  pkr.:  Lat: 
it  is  pleasant  and  honorable  to  die  for  one's  country.  Hor., 
Od.,  3,  2,  13. 

1774  J.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  34<  (18S4X  1836  Confnu.  Dibatn, 

VoL  n.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1919. 

dnlcia  vltia,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  pleasant  vices,  pet  faults. 

1806  It  is  the  dulcim  mtia  of  syatem...wbich  are  apt  to  perplex  and  betray 
an  inexperienced  taste :  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  la,  p.  74. 

•Dnlcinea:  'sweetheart',  'lady-love';  fr.  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  the  name  given  by  Don  Quixote  to  his  mistress. 


1748  his  Dulcinea...persuaded  him,  that  the  poor  pedlar,  dreamingof  thieves, 
had  only  cried  out  in  bis  sleep:  Smollbtt,  Red.  Rand.,  ch.  viii.  Wks.,  VoL  t. 
p.  40  (1817).  1838  He  had  taken  another  man's  duldnea  and  sought  a  bower 
m  Italy :  Lord  Lvtton,  Paul  CUJard,  p.  336  (1848).  1861  just  draw  your 


valorous  sword,  and  cut  your  Didcinea  a  sbce  of  bread  and  butter :  Whtat  A* 
Tartt,  ch.  ii  p.  ai. 

*d1UIa,j3. :  Late  Lat  fr.Gk.dovX«/a,^'slavery':  in  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  lowest  degree  of  adoration  or  reverence 
paid  to  angels  and  saints  and  relatively  to  artistic  repre- 
sentations of  them. 

dnm  splro,  spdro,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  while  I  breathe,  I 
hope. 

16S4— 6  for  the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death ;  bis  posy  is  not  only,  Dum 
qaro  spero,  but  Dum  expiro:  J.  TRArr,  Cim.  Old  Tttt.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  aSa/s  (1868X 

dnndeah,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Mahr. :  a  petty  officer  in  a 
market 

1798  Five  dnndeahs :  Wbluhcton,  SnfpL  Dttp.,  VoL  i.  p.  144  (1858). 

dungaree,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  coarse  cotton  fabric 

1678  Along  the  Coasts  are  Bombaim...CarwarforDungareesand  the  weightiest 
pepper:  Frvbr,  E.  India,  86  (1698X    [Vule]  1888  A  pair  of  light  cord  or 

dungaree  breeches :  Loxu  Saltoun,  Sera/t,  VoL  u.  ch.  iv.  p.  175. 

Dunkirk,  dunkirker,  a  privateer  of  Dunkirk,  a  sea-port 
in  the  north  of  France. 

bef.  1616  quite  shot  through  'tween  Wind  and  Water  |  By  a  she  Dunkirk  t 
Beau.  &  Fu,  Eld.  Bn>.,  iv.  a,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  438  (1711). 

*duo,  sb.:  Fr.  fr.  It  duo,='vno',  'duet',  or  It  duo:  a  duet 

1690  Of  Duos,  or  Songs  for  two  voices :  T.  Whythornb,  Title.  1097 

Take  this  example  of  a /7>m>:.Th.  Morlev,  JfM.,  p.  19.  1807  going  veiy 

earlyto  the  Opera,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  a  celebrated  duo:  Bekksfoko, 

43— » 
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Mittritx,  Vol.  ii.  p.  158  (5th  Ed.).  1818  The  tmvellen  sung  most  of  the 

trios  and  duos;  Mrs.  Omb,  tfm  TaUt,  Vol.  i.  p.  83.  1886  The  programme 
iDclttded...a  duo  for  piano  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Stephens:  Atktmnm,  Dec.  19,  p.  8is/a. 

duodecimo,  adj.  neut.abl.,  also  used  in  Eng.  as  sb.:  Lat, 
'twelfth':  of  books,  having  twelve  leaves  to  the  sheet,  the 
size  of  a  book  printed  on  sheets  folded  into  twelve  leaves,  a 
book  of  this  size. 

1718  the  Author  of  a  DtwJeeimii :  Spectator^  No.  saft  Nov.  4,  p.  753/1 
(HorleyX  1753  The  spirit  of  that  most  voluminous  work,  fairly  extracted, 

may  be  contained  in  the  smallest  duodecimo :  Loao  Chesterfield,  Litters, 
Vol.  II.  No.  58,  p.  147  (i774)-  1781  that  out  of  two  thick  quartos  of  German, 

made  a  hundreo  duodeamo  pages  about  Queen  Christina :  HoR.  Walpole, 
Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  j8  (1858).  1818  a  duodecimo  "  Beauties  of  all  the  Poets, 
or  Pocket  Inspiration";  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  18 
(1819).  1834  a  small  book  case  filled  with  duodecimos :  Babto,  Vol.  I.  ch.  it. 
p.  33-  18M  one  of  Firmin  Didot's  exquisite  duodecimos:  M.  E.  Braodon, 

Gclden  Col/,  Vol.  lit.  ch.  ii.  p.  29. 

*dnod§iiiim,  adj.  (gen.  pi.  of  Lat.  </«<?<&«»,= 'twelve  a- 
piece'),  used  as  sb.  in  Late  Lat. :  the  first  portion  of  a  small 
intestine  between  the  pylorus  and  jejunum,  which  is  about 
twelve  finger-breadths  in  length. 

16S6  the  guttys...they  be  in  nombre  .vi.  y«  fyrst  is  namyd  duodenum  .  for  he 
is  xii.  inches  longe  .  and  is  also  namyd  portenareus :  Tr.  yerome  0/  BrunsuncKs 
Surgery,  sig.  B  liij  r»/a.  1841  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydi't  Quttt.,  ^c, 

sig.  H  uir".  1646  the  duodenum  or  upper  gut:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Peeud.  Ef  , 
Bk.  III.  ch.  ii.  p.  86  (t<>86).  1761    drive  the  gall  and  other  bitter  juicti... 

down  into  their  duodenums :  Sterne,  Trist.  Skand.,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  190  (1839X 

*dnomo,  dome,  sb. :  It. :  cathedral. 

1S49  The  Z>MMof  Myllaine  (beynge  theyr  Cathedrall  Churche):  W.Thomas, 
Hitl.  Ital.,  fol.  181  V  (1561).  1644  The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral :  Evelyn, 

Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  89  (1850).  1678   The  Domo  or  Cathedral  Church  hath  a 

great  ull  Tower :  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Law  Countr.,  p.  44.  1701  The  Steeple  of 
tne  Domo  is  admired  for  the  heighl :  New  Account  of  Italy,  p.  74.  1743  (See 
mipolal.  1787   The  Duomo  is  the  principal  building,  and  from  thence 

Tou  have  the  beat  view  of  the  town :  P.  Beckford,  Lett.fr.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  79 
(1805).  1800  when  surveying  the  Duomo  at  Sienna:  \.  Dallawav,  Anted. 
Arte  Enfl.,  p.  ^.  188B   In  bright  vignettes,  and  eacn  complete,  I  Of  tower 

or  duomo,  sunny-sweet,  |  Or  palace,  how  the  dty  glitter'd,  |  Throu^  cypress 
avenues,  at  our  feet :  Tennyson,  Dai^,  46.  I8S6   the  duomoOiell  strikes 

ten:  Browning,  Aurora  Leigk,  vii.  p.  334(1857). 

duoy:  Hind.    See  dohaee. 

dnpla,J^. :  Late  Lat. :  short  for  (/;0^/an>/(V',=' double  pro- 
portion', the  name  of  a  kind  of  time  m  old  music. 

1S96  The  third  by  Cannons  set  to  songs,  as  it  increaseth  in  Dufla,  Trivia, 
Quadrupla,  &c.  or  a  briefe  by  a  large,  or  a  Sembriefe  by  a  long :  Pathway  to 
Mut.,  sig.  D  ii  re.  1697    But  by  the  way  you  must  note  that  time  out  of 

minde  we  haue  tearmed  that  dupla  where  we  set  two  Minymes  to  the  Semibriefe : 
Th.  Morlby,  Mut.,  p.  27. 

*d{lplex,  adj. :  Lat :  twofold,  double. 

1667  who  ever  told  you  of.. .any  great  high  holy-days  oi  duftex... or  principal 
•olemn  feast  in  the  church  of  God  m  all  that  time?  Jewel,  A  fol.  &•  Def.,  Wits., 
p.  476  (1848).  1888  This  duplex  arrangement  does  not  exist  in  the  plant  1 

Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  a77/a. 

duppa,  dupper:  Anglo-Ind.    SeednbbaL 
dura  Ola,  phr.:    Lat,  'tough  guts':   strong  digestion. 
Hor,  Epod.,  3,  4. 

184S  leave  it  therefore  to  the  dun  ilia  of.  the  muleteers:  Ford,  HanJik, 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  a8i. 

Mnra  m&ter,  pAr. :  Late  Lat,  'hard  mother' :  the  exterior 
membrane  or  meninx  of  the  brain  and  spinal  column,  which 
adheres  to  the  cranium,  but  not  to  the  vertebrae ;  opposed 
to  pia  mater  {q.  v.). 

1636  than  the  panne /than  within  be  ij.  small  fleces  named  dura  mater /and 
pia  mater  /  than  the  substance  of  the  biaynes :  Tr.  yerome  of  BrunswicKe 
Surgery,  sig.  A  iiij  xfitx.  1641  feare  lest  the  dura  mater  fall  nat  on  the  pie 
mater:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydo's  Quest.,  b'c,  sig.  E  ii  r».  1643  Sometymes 
thys  watrines  is  betwene  the  dura  mater,  and  the  braine  panne;  Trahbron,  Tr. 
Vigo's  Chirurf.,  fol.  xlviii  ti^/a.  1648  it  is  to  be  noted  of  this  Pannicle  Peri- 
cranium, that  It  bindeth  or  compasseth  all  the  bones  of  the  head,  vnto  whom  is 
adioyned  the  Duramater:  T.  Vicarv,  Engl.  Treas.,  p.  13  (i6a6)L  1676  they 
may  study  till  they  split  their  dura  mater:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relsg.  Appeal, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  XL  1 1,  p.  127. 

durance  (sl  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  durance. 

1.  duration,  endurance. 

1690  What  bootes  it  him  from  death  to  be  unbownd,  |  To  be  capttved  in 
endlesse  dununce  I  Of  sorrow  and  despejre  without  aleggeaunce !  Spbns.  ,F.Q., 
III.  V.  43.  1688  acquuutions  so  obtained,,.are  of  no  durance  longer  than  toe 

Ihvourite  shall  prostitute  his  Conscience :  Evblyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  391  (1873). 

2.  imprisonment,  close  confinement 

1637  theare  could  be  no  cause  whearfor  any  prince  of  his  ownc  authorytye 
could  put  the  pope  to  his  ransome  or  keepe  him  in  durance :  Chronicle  ofCeums, 
p.  ii4(Camd.  Soc.,  1846X  1669  kept  him  in  durance  vntill  he  had  giuen  vnto 
hi      '     ~ 


DURILLO 

Grotius... being  in  durance  as  a  capital  oflender:  Evblth,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  3a~ 
(1S73).  bee.  1668  taking  me  out  of  this  withering  Durance :  J.  Cleveland, 
wks.,  p.  Ill  (1687)1  1U3  And  afker  many  a  painfull  pluck,  |  From  rusty. 

Durance  he  faayi'd  Tuck:  S.  Butler,  Hudihras,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  ii.  p.  78.  1671 
are  they  hurrying  thee  to 'base  durance,  and  contagious  prison?  Shadwbll, 
Humorists,  Ii.  p.  19.  1838  It  was  in  this  place,  the  reader  will  remember, 
that  the  hapless  dame  du  ckAttou  was  at  that  very  instant  in  "dfirance  vile": 
Lord  Lvtton,  Pelham,  ch.  xxit.  p.  59.  1887  or  she  may  be  also  in  durance, 
and  from  her  side  of  the  prison  may  cry  out  to  him ;  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  F^* 
songs  0/  Italy,  p,  58. 

3.  buff  leather ;  a  stout  stuff  made  to  imitate  buff  leather, 
called  also  durant  and  tammy.  Sometimes  with'  play  on 
sense  2. 

1690  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance : 
ShaKS.,  Com.  o/Err.,  iv.  3,  37.  1608  Tell  my  lady  that  I  go  in  a  suit  of 

durance  for  her  sake:  Middleton,  Blurt,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  58  (i880b' 
1607  Varlet  of  velvet,  my  moccado  villian,  old  neiirt  of  durance,  my  strip  d 
canvas  shoulders :  Devils  Ckarter.     [Nares] 

dfa'ante  bene  pladto,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  during  good 
pleasure. 

bef.  1637  she  deserves  so  well,  I  cannot  longer  merit  than  dtiremte  beno 
placita:  Middleton,  Anytking/or  Quiet  Life,  iv.  1,  Wks.,  Vol  v.  p.  304(1885^ 
l663  Others  (writs]  are  granted  from  the  Icing,  durante  nostro  ['our*]  bene, 
pladto;  to  continue  in  theu-  office  "during  his  will  and  pleasure":  Puller, 
■Worthies,  Vol.  1. 1^.  39  (1840^  1676  to  have  the  priviledges  of  a  Husband, 

without  the  dominion  :  that  \*.  Durante  beneplaciio ;  in  consideration  of  which, 
1  will  out  of  my  Jointure:  Wychbrley,  PlaiwDeaUr,  v.  p.  79  (1681).  1677 

the  tenure  of  his  office  being  durante  bene  placito:  Savile  Corresp.,  p.  53  (Camd. 
Soc.,  1858X  1684  It  [working  miracles]  was  an  instrumentality  dssruaie  bono 
placito,  and  as  God  saw  it  convenient:  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  m  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  II.  p.  444  (1864).  1773  no  man  in  the  province  could 

say  whether  the  salaries  granted  to  judges  were  durante  bene  placito  at  quoMS  diu 
benesegesserint:  J.  Adams.  Wks.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  517  (1851).  1818  no  longerto 
hold  the  liberty  which  is  their  birthright,  during  life  or  good  behaviour,  but  durante 
/nw/Airi/f  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  30,  p.  180. 

durante  ▼Ita,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  during  life. 

1631  Putt  yt  to  the  question  whether  to  be  degraded  durante  vita:  Debates 
Ho.  0/ Lords,  p.  63  (Camd.  Soc,  1870X  1691  then  I  threatned  to  suspend  all 
those  Poets  from  Stew'd  Prunes,  Wme,  Fire  and  Tobacco :  nay,  to  confine  them 
durante  vita,  to  Temperance :  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bays,  &v.,  p.  14. 

*dtirbar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  darbUr:  a  court  held  by 
a  sovereign  or  viceroy;  the  body  of  officials  at  a  native 
court 

1636  you  eater  into  an  inner  court,  where  the  King  keepes  his  Datiar^mi 
round  about  which  court  are  Atescanna  s  also  for  great  men  to  watch  in ;  PuR- 
chas.  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  433.  1666  Within  is  a  Palace  entred  by 

two  (jates,  giving  passage  into  two  (.ourts ;  the  last  of  which  points  out  two  ways ; 
one  to  the  Kings  Durbar  vadyameo  where  according  to  custom  he  daily  shews 
himself  unto  his  people:  Sir  th.  Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  6q(i677X  1776  What 
will  be  the  eflfect  of  your  giving  an  arzee?  at  last  you  will  be  put  on  your  oath  00 
it  in  the  English  Durbar :  Trial  of  yoseph  Fowke,  B,  19/1.  1798  his  conduct 
at  the  durbar  of  the  Nizam :  Welungton,  Suppl,  Desp.i  Vol.  i.  p.  73  (1858). 
—  He  has  more  Durbar  jobs  than  anybody:  i2.,  p.  111.  1834  if  that  Zumeendar 
had  dared  to  hold  such  fanguage  in  my  Durbar,  he  should  have  played  at  foot*ball 
with  his  own  head ;  Baboo,  VoL  1.  ch.  v.  p.  89.  1840   a  large  double-poled 

one  (tent],  in  which  he  holds  durbar  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  night ;  Frasbr, 
KoordistaH,  A'c,  Vol.  1.  Let.  iii  p.  78.  1873  There  is  the  splendid  encamp- 
ment of  the  Governor,  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  its  durbar  tent  and  double 
sets  of  public  and  private  tents,  shamianahs,  and  servant^  pftls  or  canvas  wig- 
wams :  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  185. 

dnretta,  dnretto,  .r^. :  fr.  It</»r»//o,='hardish':  a  coarse 
durable  fabric ;  also,  attrib. 

1619  the  lying  names  oi Perpetuano  and  Dureito:  PtTRCHAS,  Microcosmus^ 
ch.  xxvii.  p.  369.         1641  Grograme-yame  of  which  is  made  lames,  Grograms, 
Dnrettes,  silke-mohers;  L.  Roberts,  Treas.  Traff.,  in  M^Culloch's  Coluction, 
78  (1856).       1666  they  are  cut  and  pinkt  in  several  works  upon  their  duretto 
iins.  Face,  Arms  and  Thighs :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  37  (1A77). 

durhm  sallah:  Anglo-Ind.    See dhomualla. 

dnrian,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fi-.  Malay  duren,  duriyin:  name 
of  the  tree  Durio  zibethinus,  native  in  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  the  neighbouring  islands ;  also  the  fruit  of  the  said  tree. 

1689  There  is  one  that  is  called  in  the  Malacca  tongue  durion,  and  is  so  good 
that  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by  manie  that  have  gone  about  the  worlde,  that  It 
doth  exceede  in  savour  all  others  that  ever  they  had  scene  or  tasted :  R.  Parke, 
Tr.  Mendosa's  Hist.  Ckin.,  11.  318  (1853).    [Yule]  1698  Duiyoen  is  a  fruit 

that  only  groweth  in  Malacca,  and  is. ..no  fhiit  in  the  world  to  bee  comp 


sicini 


1688  I 


Dim  uie  Castell  of  Newarke :  Grafton,  Ckron.,  Steph.,  an.  3,  ^.43. 
give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance ;  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  lit  13a       1608 
Sudi  as  for  their  conscience  were  imprisoned  or  in  durance,  were  very  merdfully 
dealt  wilhall :  W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  rf Relig.  &•  StaU,  p.  365.      1641  Hugo 


with  it:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsckoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  11.  p.  5o(;885X  1684  pre- 
served Peares,  Pisuchoes,  Almonds,  Duroyens,  Quinces,  Apricock^  Myrobalans, 
lacks :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  64.  1663  Duiians,  Mangosthans, 

Annas,  Lanciats,  Ramhontammas,  Fissans,  Oranges  and  Lemmons :  J.  Davibs, 
Tr.  Mandttslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  108  (i«^X  1666  The  Gardens  and  Fields  abound 
with  fruits:  amongst  which  the  Duroyen  is  principal  and  the  Pine-apple:  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav., p.  356(1677).  1666  the  ZTxrim  (of  the  bigness  and 

shape  of  an  ordinary  Melon)  has  a  very  unpleasing  and  uneven  untoUenble 
smell:  PhiL  Trans.,  Vol.  i.  No.  18,  p.  338. 

Variants,  i6  c.  duryoen,  i6,  17  cc  durion,  17  c  duroyen, 
19  c.  dorian. 

dnrillo,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  little  duro,  an  Old  Spanish  gold  coin, 
a  gold  dollar.    [C.] 
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ddiis  nigeos  in  xdlms  egestas,  pkr. :  Lat :  want  urgent 
in  hard  circumstances.    Virg.,  Georg.,  i,  146. 

XBfft  It  was  poverty,  th«  parent  of  labour,  the  duris  urgyns  w  rthus  tgtHas^ 
friiidi  &«  lamed  the  habitable  earth :  Ediii.  Rn.,  Vol.  9,  p.  371.  '  1830  The 
jimi  <"!""  >"  rtiia  tgtiiat  whetted  the  ingenuity  of  the  HoUandera:  ib.. 
Vol.  5>.  !>•♦'*•  .  . 

dftrltles,  sb. :  Lat. :  hardness. 

1099  throughe  the  acetositye  of  the  Vineger  the  duricies  of  the  Eggesbeb' 
vilbe  mitigated :  A.  M.,  Tr.  GaUVumtr's  Bh.  Pkytickt,  p.  la/i. 

durjee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dlrzee. 

durk:  Eng.  fr.  GaeL    See  dirk. 

dnrkhaneh,  sb.'.  Pers.  <ibriA(i»<iA,= 'gate-house':  palace- 
gate. 

II   and  afker  the  ciutomarv  comnliments  we  nroc , 

About  the  Durkhaneh» 


US8  and  afker  the  customary  compliments  we  proceeded  towards  tbe  dur^ 
Uundi :  Kunilhatk,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xx.  p.  320.  U40  About  the  Durkhaneb. 

or  gate  of  the  palace  itself,  were  clustered  knots  of  mounted  men:  Fraskc, 


dnro,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  Spanish  silver  dollar;  also  called  peso 
and  piastre  {qq.  v.). 

1SS2  a  peseta  (the  fifth  of  a  duro,  or  dollar):  W.  Ikvihg,  Alhambra.  p.  ^9. 
XMB  dwn  is  the  ordinary  Spanish  name  of  the  dollar,  it  is  the  form  under  whi(^ 
liher  has  generally  been  exported:  Ford,  Handbk,  SpatH^  Pt.  1.  p.  4.  18t0 
be  drew  out  one  dMro  after  another,  out  of  the  magic  puiae,  without  stopping,  like 
vordt  out  of  a  woman's  mouth :  Miss  R.  H,  BtlSK,  PatraMaSf  p.  37a. 

durra.    See  dhnira. 

dnrwann,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  darwAn: 
doorkeeper,  porter  of  a  compound. 

abi.lTSS  Derwan:  E.  Ives,  r<>r>wr,  » (1773).    (Yule]  18S«  teUthe 

Damn  to  shut  the  gates  for  the  day :  Baioo,  VoL  I.  ch.  xiv.  p.  245. 

durweesh:  Arab.    See  dervish. 

durzee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dlrzee. 

dnstoor,  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  dastur,  =  'custom ' ;  dnstooree, 
fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  dasterf,'''that  which  is  customary':  sb.: 
Anglo-Ind. :  commission  deducted  by  officials  and  agents 
from  the  payments  which  they  make. 

ItSO  shall  not  receive  any  monthly  wages,  but  shall  be  content  with  the 
Diistoor...of  a  quarter  anna  in  the  rupee,  which  the  merchants  and  weavers  are 
to  allow  them:  In  Ifeta  A>  Extractt,  Pt.  11.  p.  61  (Madras,  187SX  (Vule] 
ItSO  the  numberless  abuses  which  servants  of  every  Denomination  have  intro- 
duced, and  now  support  on  the  Broad  Basis  of  Dustoor:  Hick]ft  Bengal  Gat., 


Apr.  39.    [/*.]  ISM  The  profits...he  made  during  ._. 

8u«toory  iMi_aal  the  alms  given  or  received :  'Br.  Hibsk,  Narratrpt,  x,  19S  (il 


ISM  The  profits. ..he  made  during  the  voyage,  and  by  a 


t^.]  1884    Take  batta  and  dustooree,  Ramnaiayun,  take  batta;  B* 

VoL  11:  ch.  iii  pk  55. 

dustoor :  Anglo-Ind.    See  dlstoor. 

dutti(e):  Anglo-Ind.    See  dhotee. 

dunmvir,  //.  dmunTirl,  sb. :  Lat. :  one  of  a  Roman  com- 
mission of  two  persons. 

'  1600  I  otdaine  Dunmvin  to  sit  upon  HeraUm,  in  triall  of  a  criminall  cause 
of  felonie:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  i.  p.  19.  USl  an  illegal  and  cruel 

outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Duumvirs  of  the  city  who  scourged  them :  J.  Gwvnns, 
u  Sttaktt'tCom 581. 

dnxgregiSi^Ar.:  Lat.:  leader  of  the  flock. 

1M2  our  Robert  is  dux  grtgit  and  leads  all  tiie  rest :  Fuller,  Wortkitt, 
VoL  II.  p.  315  (1840). 

dwye:  Hind.    Seedohaee. 

dyafragma:  Lat.    See  diaphra^ma. 

dyah:  Anglo-Ind.    See  daye.' 

dyane:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  Diana*. 

dyaquylum.    See  diachylon. 

d'ymy-.    See  demi. 

dyopason:  Lat.    See  diapason. 

dysentery  (^±-r-=^,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  dis{s)eHterie;  dysen- 
teria,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ivcrim-tpia:  sb. :  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
with  hemorrhage. 

ISST  good  for  the  bloudy  flixe  and  for  other  shytynge  or  dyssenteria :  L.  An. 
DBBW,  Tr.  Bnaumick't  DittiU.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xlix.  sig.  D  i  r«/i.  UTS  the 

interiour,  by  DyamUria  or  other  dayly  griefes,  sometyme  putrifieth :  J.  B  anistkk, 
Hitt.  Man,  Btc.  v.  foL  71.  1611   For  it  doth  often  breede  the  Dyttnteria, 

that  is  the  bloudy  fluxe :  T.  Coryat,  Cmditin,  VoL  11.  p.  31  (1776).  166S  I... 
fell  into  so  violent  a  dysentery,  as  in  eleven  days  gave  me  a  thousand  stools :  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  TVop.,  p.  193(1677). 

'dyspepsia,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  dwnrr^ia :  indigestion,  failure 
of  digestive  power. 

1S49  the  prindixU  cause  of  the  modern  disorder  of  dyspepsia  prevalent  among 
them,  is  their  irrational  habit  of  interfering  with  the  process  of  digestion  by 
torturing  attempu  at  repartee:  Lord  BBACONsriBLX),  tancnd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  ii. 
p.  361  (1881).  '1878  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  nervousoess,  asthma : 
Xhyd',  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  8/6.    ISt-J 


E. 


E,  e:  Mus.:  name  of  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  notes  of 
Guide  Aretino's  Great  Scale.  Guido's  sixth  note,  E  la  mi, 
was  E;  his  thirteenth  note,  E  la  mi  in  alt,  was  e,  his 
twentieth  note,  E  la,  was  ee.  Our  E,  the  third  note  in  the 
natural  major  scale,  is  also  called  Mi. 

1689  Piute,  laughing,  told  lus  Bride  to  Ela  it  was  Fa :  W.  Warmer,  AlUeti't 
Et^md,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xviii.  p.  77.  1696  [See  B).  1609  £  la  mi:  Dou- 
LAXD,  Tr.  Omith.  Micral,  p.  11.  1633  Crol.  ltiiigt\  Ee  la:  aloft!  above 

the  ckwds,  my  boy !  Page.  It  must  be  a  better  note  than  eta,  sir,  |  That  brings 
masicians  thither:  Middleton,  More  DUsetnblers,  v.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  459 
(1885X  1664  that  the  wel-ordered  Mueick  cX/ormer  Ages  did  not  better  tune 
BevetWH.  and  to  higher  Pitckee  (or  Ela's)  of  Zeale,  that  Ttmes  began  by  an  ffitt- 


A  rt  descend,  [  'Bove  E  la  squealingnow  ten  Notes  some  fly;  J.  Phillips, 
Hrtoc.,  p.  s.         1692  This  is  the  eUth,  <st  highest  strain  of  the 
SHOts'  glory  in  Christ's  bosom :  Watson,  Body  <tfDiv.,  p.  19s  (1858). 


Sedyr  apt.  Hyfec.,  p.  5. 
lints' glory  in  C 

e:  Lat.    See  ex. 


8  contra. /At.  :  Late  Lat:  contrariwise,  conversely,  vice 


1 1640  rote  of  Pyeny  for  the  man  the  male  /  and  for  the  woman  e  contra...the 
poivdreof  Mortegon:  Tr.  Vigds  LyteU  Practyce,^.  C  iii  v«.  1621  Northe, 
e  contra,  until]  further  matter  of  accusation  appear  against  him ;  Debates  Ho.  «r 
Ltrds,  p.  a  (Camd.  Soc ,  X870).  1627  As  Light  or  Colour  hinder  not  Sound; 
Hot  I  contra :  Bacon,  Nat.  Hut.,  Cent  iiL  fi  a6a.  1672  And  so  it  is  «  contra. 
te,  u>  walking  after  the  Spirit:  T.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Kd.,  p.  64/a  (1868). 
1681  All  salvation  hath  a  life  supposed  to  be  saved,  but  I  contra;  the  angels 
Bve,yetare  not  said  to  be  saved:  Th.  (>oodwin,  iyks.,  in  Nichol's  j'/r.  Stand. 
Dm'nes,  Vol.  11.  p.  335  (i86x).  1692  for  satisfy  the  law,  and  you  satisfy  God, 
sod  so  /  contra :  ib.,  VcA.  v.  p.  84  (i86^X  bef.  1788  a  Metamorphosis  of  Good 
ioio  Evil,  and  /  ons/nx :  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  v.  oa,  p.  373(1740)^  1782 

doors  through  which  men  pass  from  the  canal  under  the  street  into  the  cellars  of 
^  houses,  and  e  contra  from  the  cellars  to  the  canal :  J.  Adahs^  H^ks.,  Vol.  in. 
p.  S93  (1856).  1S43  it  is  clear,  I  contra,  that  every  dissimilarity  which  can  be 
proved  bet«-een  them,  ftimishes  a  counter-probability  of  the  same  nature  on  the 
other  side:  J.  S.  Hill,  System  0/ Logic,  VoL  11.  p.  87  (1856). 


9  contrftrlo,/An:  Late  Lat.:  on  the  contrary. 

1602  because  we  were  neuer  made  acquainted  therewith,  ^\&ati  conirarto 
formerly  imparted  our  minds  vnto  them,  &c.  vnlawfully  confirmed:  W.  Watson, 
QnodmeUo/Relig.  &>  State,  ^i6i.  1621  ArundelL  .£  rmMsrw  for  yt  is 
newe  which  ne  proffers  to  prove :  Debates  Ho.  0/ Lords,  p.  89  (Camd.  Soc.,  1870), 

i  converso,  pkr, :  Late  Lat :  conversely,  by  (logical)  con- 
version. 

1B89  if  it  please  the  eare  well,  the  same...pleaseth  the  eye  well  and  i  an- 
uerso:  Pdttenhah,  Eng.  Poes.,  i\.  x.  p.  98  (1869).  1602   yet  doth  it  not 

therefore  foUow  i  ctmurso,  that  an  act  which  of  it  selfe  is  good,  can  no  way  ^«r 
aeeidens  be  made  euil :  W.  Watson,  Qtudlibets  rf  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  85. 
1621  The  same  law  is  i  comoerso  in  these  two  last  cases:  Tr.  Perkini  Pro/. 
Boeke,  ch.  i.  1 116,  p.  ji  (1643).  1627   And  what  Strong-  Water  will  touch 

vpon  Gold,  that  will  not  touch  vpon  Sihter,  snA  i  conneno:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist., 
Gent.  viii.  (  8oa  1760   nor,  i  converse,  will  his  being  acquainted  with  the 

inferior  part  of  mankind,  teach  him  the  manners  of  the  superior :  Fielding,  Tom 
yones,  Bk.  ix.  ch.  i.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  519  (180G).  1826    Parliament  can  do 

anythug  but  change  a  man  into  a  woman,  or  /  converse :  Congress.  Debates, 
Vol  il  Pl  i.  p.  96. 

d  medio,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  from  the  middle,  from  the  mean 
state. 

1679  For  the  Parables  were  commonly  taken  e  medio  from  the  common  aflaiis 
of  life:  Goodman,  Penitent  Pard.,  p.  la. 

*h  plnribns  finnm,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  one  out  of  many. 
Motto  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

h  ri  n&ta,/Ar. :  Late  Lat,  'from  the  circimistance  arisen' : 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

*easel  {n  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  esel:  ass,  a  three-legged 
stand  for  supporting  a  picture  or  drawing  during  its  execution, 
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or  a  small  finished  picture  of  the  size  called  an  easel-puture, 
or  a  board  or  portfolio  or  large  book. 

ITSS  the  most  Famous  of  aU  bu  mall  EatU>Pictiin«  in  Xtmt:  Richakdsoh, 
Stntma,  Av.,  «  /tafy,  p.  171. 

ean,  //.  eaox,  si. :  Fr. :  water. 
*aaxL'b6ait9,pAr.:  Fr. :  holy  water. 

ISSS  The  King  ipriaklod  thtm  wilh  tarn  Unit*,  and  than  itiuiued  to  hU  leat 
in  the  chureh :  H.  Grcvillz,  Diary,  p.  66. 

ean  Otiol9,pir,:  Fr. :  a  cordial  manufactured  in  Mar- 
tinique by  distilling  the  flowers  of  the  Mammee  apple  with 
spirits  of  wine* 

ean  de  (Mvn,pkr. :  Fr.:  Cyprus  water. 

ITM  [See  •»«  d«  tnea]. 

*ean  de  Oologne,/Ar.:  Fr.,  'water  of  Cologne':  a  scent 
and  stimulant  consisting  of  a  solution  in  alcohol  of  various 
volatile  oils,  chiefly  those  obtained  from  the  flowers  and  rind 
of  various  species  of  Citrus. 

18U  Tbey  would  call  for  a  bottle  of  ean  de  Colone:  J.  Scott,  Viiti  to 
Pari$t  p.  an  (and  Ed.).  1818  dufinK  L.'s  temples  with  eau  dt  Coiopux 

Has.  Ons,  Nm  Tola,  Vol.  i.  p.  69.  1838  Here  ate  Ean  de  Cologne,  violet 
soap,  and  watch-ribbons:  Lord  BBACONsriSLD,  Viv.  Gny,  Bk.  v.  cb.  vii.  p.  aoi 
(iNi).  18M  Two  nice  little  boys,  rather  more  grown  I  Carried  bivendcr 

water,  and  eau  de  Cologne:  Barham,  Ingtldt.  Ltg.,  p.  119  (1865).  18St 

A  Mosaic  youth,  profioely  jewelled,  and  scented  at  once  with  tobacco  and  eau- 
de-Cologne  :  Thackbrav,  Nnacomn,  Vol  i.  ch.  xx.  p.  sso  (18^).  1885 
boosted  that  he  never  reflected  but  on  two  subjects — the  fit  of  his  gloves,  and  the 
temperature  of  his  eau-de-Cologne  bath ;  Ouida,  Stratkmart,  VoL  i.  ch.  viii. 
p.  1*9. 


eandelnoe, /Ar.:  Fr.:  a  creamy  aromatic  volatile  fluid 
composed  of  alcohol  and  aqua  ammoniae  mixed  with  oil  of 
amber,  mastic,  and  oil  of  lavender. 

1788  Bring,  O  bring  thy  essence  pot,  |  Amber,  musk,  and  bergamot, J  Eau 
de  chipre,  ean  de  luce  I  Sans  pareil  and  citron  juice :  Amstby,  /ftw  BmiA  Gmdt, 
Wks.,  p  16  (1808X  1797  E^icyc.  Brit,  s.v.  Cktmittty.  1818  holding  her 
ean  de  luce  to  her  nose :  Laov  Morgan,  Fl,  Maeartky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ▼.  p.  339 
(i«i9X 

*ean  de  vie,  pkr.-.  Fr.,  'water  of  life':  brandy,  esp.  the 
coarser  kinds ;  opposed  to  Oognac  (^.  v.). 

1840  Mine  host  of  the  Dragon  hath  many  a  flagon  |  Of  double  ale,  lamb's 
wool,  and  €aM  tU  vitx  Barham,  Ingolds,  Ltg^  p.  93  (1865). 

ean  forte,  phr. :  Fr. :  aqua  fortis  (^.  v.). 

1888  Besides  these  studies  in  tuux-farta,  there  are  numerous  engravings  of 
a  very  high  order  of  merit :  Stamdartl,  Mar.  s,  P-  *• 

ean  sncrte,  phr. :  Fr. :  sugared  water,  plain  water  in 
which  white  sugar  is  dissolved,  a  favorite  beverage  with  the 
French. 

1848  there  was  tau  merit  in  the  dining-room  if  the  stalwart  descendants  of 
Du  Guesclin  were  athint:  Thackeray,  Muc.  Ettajt,  p.  61  (1885).  1847 

lemonade,  |  Eau  tucrie,  and  drinkables  mild  and  home-made :  Barhah,  Innldt. 
Ltf.,  p.  40a  (1865).  1849   Papa  Prevost  sipped  his  eau  sucr^e:   Lord 

BiACOMsrisLO,  TttHcnd,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  j  (18S1X       1872  (See  demlao  3]. 

^banche,  sb. :  Fr. :  sketch,  drawing  in  outline. 

17S8  The  work  is  extremely  Good ;  not  highly  Finish'd  but  rather  a  sort  of 
J^aucke'.  Richardson,  Stattut,  &v.,  m  Italy,  p.  310.  1888  our  leading 

artists  obtain  fisbulous  prices  for  rapidly  executed  fSaiukui  XIX  Cent.,  Aug., 
P.»47- 

Eblia,  Iblees:  Arab.  Iblis:  in  Mohammedan  mythology, 
the  chief  of  the  devils  or  wicked  jins. 

1788  Thou  knowest  that  beyond  these  mountains  Eblis  and  his  accursed 
Dives  hold  their  infernal  empire :  Tr.  Btck/erd't  yatkek,  p.  134  (1883).  1800 
But  Eblis  would  not  stoop  to  man :  Southev,  Tkalaia,  li.  75.  1819  Ere, 

however,  this  measure  could  be  quite  accomplished,  other  resources,  less  splendia 
no  doubt,  but  more  acceptable,  and  in  which  Eblis  had  no  hand,  lent  me  their 
seasonable  aid:  T.  HoTM,AMatt.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  330(1890).  1884  Call 

louder,  woman  I  call  till  Eblees,  and  all  the  devils  in  whom  tnou  believest,  come 
to  thy  assistance :  Baboo,  Vol.  11.  ch.  viii.  p.  148.  1848  here  and  there  figures 
with  lamps  at  their  breasts  flit  about  like  the  tenants  of  the  halls  of  Eblis :  Ford, 
Himdik.  Sfain,  Ft.  i.  p.  sSo.  1849  Are  these  chiMren  of  Eblis  t  Lord 

BsACONSnELD,  Totutxd,  Bk.  III.  ch.  vii.  p.  33s  (1881X  1887  Eblis  in  the 

Koran,  Cain  in  the  Bible  are  scarce  so  bUck  as  was  this  royal  fdiantom  in  his 
Escnrial :  A.  Gilchrist,  Century  Gnild  HoUy  Horn,  13. 

^boulement,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  falling  in,  a  falling  down ;  esp.  a 
landslip,  the  scene  of  a  landslip. 

USS  About  fifteen  miles  after  passing  Let  EekeUet,  and  just  beyond  the  last 
post-house,  situated  in  a  delightful  little  valley,  begins  a  mountain  ibouUment, 
which  covers  a  couple  of  miles,  over  which  the  road  passes :  L.  Sihomd,  Switger- 
land,  VoL  I.  p.  337. 

ibnc(c)in&tor,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Lat  /-,='out  of,  and 
bilcinator,='ivimpetir' :  one  who  trumpets  forth. 

1841  The  ebucdnator  shewer  and  declarer  of  these  news,  I  have  made 
Gabriel,  the  angel  a<id  embassador  of  God:  Brcon,  Wke.,  p.  43  (Parker  Soc, 


ECDYSIS 

etalmn,  eInilnB,  sb. :  Lat ;  Danewort,  dwarf  elder,  Sam- 
bucus  ebulus. 

181B  to  belpe  the  colour  (of  it  selfe  bnt  pallid)  wilh  berries  of  BhuhnU :  Geo. 
Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  16  (1633).  1841  Take  of  the  Berries  of  Eboliu  or  Dwarft 
Elder,  a*  many  as  you  please :  John  French,  Art  DittilL,  Bk.  I.  p.  39(i65iX 

4eart,  sb.:  Fr. :  digression,  error,  escapade. 

1800  She  knew  that  her  mother,  indulgent  to  Henry  even  to  weakness,  kept 
her  father  in  ignoiance  of  many  of  these  «wr/f:  Mutrtray  Family,  ytA.u.f.\3a. 

icaxtA,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  game  of  cards  played  bv  two  persons 
with  hands  of  five  cards  each,  in  which  if  the  non-dealer 
likes,  he  may  claim  to  have  some  or  all  of  his  cards  changed, 
and  if  he  does  so  claim,  the  dealer  may  similarly  have  fresh 
cards  (from  which  discarding  the  game  takes  its  name). 

18S4  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  £cart<,  as  played  in  the  first  dicles  of 
London  and  Paris:  Title.    (N.  &  Q.]  18S6  If  you  like  to  have  a  game  of 

ecart6  with  St.  George,  well  and  good:  Lord  Braconspiblo,  Kiv.  Grey,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  xiiL  p.  339  (18S1).  1838  the  vicissitudes  of  an  /cart4  table :  Lord  Lttton, 
Pelkam,  ch.  xxix.  p.  83  (1839)1  1887  Do  you  play  Aarte,  Sir...  The  announce- 
ment of  supper  put  a  stop  both  to  the  game  at  ecarte  leie],  and  the  recapitulation 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Eaianswill  (Gazette:  Dickens,  PieMoiek,  ch.  ziti.  p.  136. 
1848  The  old  women  who  played  learti  made  such  a  noise  about  a  five-franc 
piece:  Thackerav,  Van,  Fair,  VoL  II.  ch.  L  p.  3  (1879)1  —  an  tearU  uble : 
it.,  ch.  iL  p.  19. 

*ecce  homo,/Ar. :  Lat.,  'behold  the  man' :  a  representation 
of  Christ  as  he  is  described  John,  xix.  i — 5,  crowned  with 
thorns  and  in  a  purple  robe;  so  called  from  the  Latin 
rendering  of  Pilate  s  words. 

1819  Here  ye  haue  indeed  an  Btce  komo:  PuRCHAS,  Mieroeotmta,  ch.  IxxziL 
P^  7^  17U  in  an  Ecce  Homo  which  I  have  by  him :  Richardson,  Tkeor. 
Pamtinf,  p.  iij. 

ecce  tissaxm,phr. :  Late  Lat :  behold  the  sign,  behold  the 
proof. 

bef.  1471  A  grace  was  the  halter  brast  a  sonder,  ecce  tignnm,  |  The  baUTis  a 
bowte  my  neke,  we  had  a  nere  ninne:  In  Collier's  Drmm.  Poet.,  VoL  iL  p.  396 
(1831).  bef.  1S98   Alctn.  God  speed,  sir,  may  a  man  abuse  your  patience 

upon  a  pawnt  Usurer.  Friend,  let  me  see  it.  Akon.  Ecce  titnmm  I  a  &ir 
doublet  and  hose :  Greene,  Looiiit  Glaue,  Wks.,  p.  139/1  (1861X  1698  my 
sword  hacked  like  a  band-saw — ecce  signum  I  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV.,  iL  4,  187. 
1808  Here's  my  breastplate;  and  besides  our  own  arms,  we  have  the  arms  of  the 
dn  to  help  us  in  our  burdens — eat  tirnum  I  Mwdueton,  Family^ Love,  iv.  3, 
Wks.,  VoL  III.  p.  81  (1885).  1889  I  nave  swept  your  Gaming-house,  i'  faith,  Ecce 
lignum:  Drvdbn,  Mock  Attrot.,  '&.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  303  (i7piX  1808  So 

much  for  a  wet  review:  but  1  can  more  than  match  you  with  a  dry  one;  ecoe 
signum :  Berespord,  Mieeriet,  VoL  I.  p.  37  (jth  Ed.). 

eccellentisaiino,  adj. :  It :  most  excellent  (applied  as  a 
title  of  dignity). 

1701  nine  Andents  who  bear  the  Title  of  Excellentissimo's:  New  Account 
^ Italy,  p.  64. 

«ecchfmdsis,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ixxyii^trtt:  extrava- 
sation of  blood  under  the  skin,  a  portion  of  skin  discolored 
by  extravasated  blood. 

1641  if  ecchymosis,  or  vloere.  or  erisipelas,  or  putryfacdon,  or  phlegmone  be 
in  any  parte:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydo't  Quest.,  b'c,  sig.  and  B  ii  e*. 

*eocUBiaj  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  tatXi;<r<a :  a  public  assembly 
of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  Athens  and  other  Greek 
states ;  hetue,  a  Christian  congregation,  a  church. 


1656  free  sufirage  of  the  people  in  every  congregation  orecdesia;  Harrihg- 
iN,  Oceana,  p.  138.    [Jodrelll  1769  be  had  a  le 

opinion  and  sunrag 
Anc.  Ref.,  p.  80. 


ton,  Oceana,  p.  138.    LJodrell]  1769  be  had  a  legal  right  of  giving  his 

I  and  sunrage  in  Ue  ExiiAi)V<a  or  assembly  of  the  people  :£  W.  Mont  agi:. 


EcclSslastes,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  /(wXi}(ria(n^r,=:'one 
who  speaks  in  an  assembly',  'a  preacher':  name  given  to  a 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  which  comes  between  Lamen- 
tations and  Estherin  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  follows  Proverbs 
in  the  Authorised  Version ;  a  preacher. 

1646  Ecdesiastes;  or  a  Diacoune  of  the  Gift  of  Preaching:  J.  Wilkins, 
Title. 

EcdtaiasticnB,  adj.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iiaiKriauurruht, 
=' ecclesiastical':  applied  to  the  apocryphal  books  of 
Scripture  and  especially  to  the  most  important  of  those 
books — "The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  Son  of  Sirach".  As  a  title 
abbreviated  to  Ecclus. 

ecdyvls,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ?Kdv(ri(,='a  creeping  out': 
the  action,  state,  or  process  of  casting  a  slough  or  moulting. 

1888  the  extraordinary  growth  of  every  department  of  physical  sdence  has 
spread  among  us  mental  food  of  so  nutritious  and  stimulating  a  character  that  a 
new  ecdysu  seems  imminent:  Huxley,  Man's  Place  in  Nature.  11.  ^  4.  IMS 
The  author  concludes  that  there  is  a  hypopial  stage  in  the  life-nistory  of  Glyd- 
phagus...and  that  it  occupies  the  period  between  the  penultimate  ecdysb  and  mat 
immediately  previous :  Atkemeum,  May  19,  p.  634/3. 
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<«}iMil!fniwi^  eschantllloxi  (Cotgr.'),  sb. :  Fr. :  a  specimen, 
a  sample. 

ITM  Udy  Scud«inor«,  whot  «hort  Kicluintillon  of  »  letter...l  lalue:  Popb, 
Lttt.,  Wlci.,  VoL  VIII.  p.  39(i7S7X 

^chee,  sb.;  Fr.:  check  (in  chess),  a  check,  a  disastrous 
opposition,  a  disastrous  blow. 

UiB  Palnicntoo,  k>  fiir  from  haviiig...teceivcd  u  Mtc  by  thu  aflair,  had 
been  pboed  on  t/imatU:  H.  Gssviixa,  Diary,  p.  158. 

tehelle,  sb.:  Fr.,  'ladder':  ornamentation  of  a  dress 
resembling  a  ladder. 

16M  Ah  EeJuUu,  U  a  Stomacher  lac'd  or  ribbon'd  In  the  form  of  the  Step* 
of  a  Ladder,  lately  very  much  in  request :  N.  H.,  LaJUt  Dkt.,  p.  lo/a.  USl 
The  under  ikirt  of  latin  i*  enriched  with  an  tchelU  of  lace :  Harfti^t  Mag., 

VoL  II.  p.  aSS/i. 

*4chelon,  sb.:  Fr.,  'step':  an  arrangement  of  bodies  of 
troops,  all  of  the  same  front,  so  that  the  whole  formation 
resembles  a  series  of  steps  both  from  the  front  and  the  rear, 
each  successive  body  having  a  different  alinement  Often 
used  in  the  phr.  en  ['in"]  fchelon.  Sometimes  Anglicised  as 
echelon  {J.Z.Z.,  -ch-  as  Fr.). 

1T99  Fonning  line  from  open  column  upon  a  front,  centre,  or  rear  dirision  \n 
tbe<cbetaainai»(rfdivi«ion<:  Wellington,  J'ti/^.^Ou/.,  VoL  up.  300 ([1858)1 
X809  I'he  troope  advanced  in  dchthiu  of  renments  in  two,  and  occasionally 
three  lines;  ii..  Vol.  x.  p.  450  (183S).  1816  So  much  is  siud  about  tchtlam 

and  dq>loymena:  Edm.  Km.,  VoL  97,  p.  68.  1826   columns  marching  in 

csdieUoa:  .fi<i«/IS>n»,  ch.  i^  p.  a47(i8s8).  1836   nor  dilate  an...nor  upon 

deploying,  nor  upon  en61ading,  nor  upon  oblione  fronts,  nor  upon  <chelloos : 
Lord  Bkaconsfield,  Fir.  Grty,  Bk.  vil  ch.  nil  p.  433  (i88i)b  188t  Six 

or  eight  burly  Montenegrins  or  Armenians,  marcning  tn  tduUit :  F.  BovLB, 
Str£riaml,  p.  334. 

eehamyiliia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^y«/n<4^»' restraint  of 
words':  the  silence  enjoined  upon  Pythagorean  neophytes, 
Pythagorean  taciturnity. 

1608  Pfthagtrat  injoyned  yoong  men  five  yeeres  silence,  which  he  called 
Eduti^lMa,  Abstiiience  from  all  speech:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mtr.,  p.  139. 
1668—60  The  principal  and  most  efficacious  of  their  Doctrines  they  sll  kept 
ever  amoogu  themselves,  as  not  to  be  spoken,  with  exact  Bcktmythia  towards 
eztnneous  persons:  T.  Stahlcv,  Hut.  Pkilot.,  p.  376/1  (1701X 

echeneis:  Lat    Seeremon. 

*4chevln,  eschevin  (Cotgr.),  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sheriff  a  justice, 
a  warden  of  a  guild.    Also  called  scaUn  (^.v.). 

16T8  The  Government  is  by  a  Prmton  two  Burgomasters,  seven  Eschevins, 
and  forty  Senators:  J.  Rav,  Joum,  Lvia  CataUr.,  p.  aj).  USS  I  have  banged 
knigfata  and  squires  many  a  one,  and  wealthy  echevins,  mid  burgomasters  to  boot : 
Scott,  Qhunt.  Dur.,  ch.  xv.  p.  199  (188Q. 

*eehliins,  sb. :  Lat  fr.Gk.  <xii«»,= 'hedgehog',  'sea-urchin', 
'ovolo'. 


ECLAT 


343 


I.    a  sea-urchin. 


bef.  IMS  But  the  echinus,  fearing  to  be  gor'd  |  Doth  keep  her  younglings  in 
her  paunch  so  long,  I  Till,  when  their  pridts  be  waxen  long  and  sharp,  |  They  put 
their  dam  at  length  to  double  pain :  Giibsni,  Alfkannu,  iu.  Wks.,  p.  236/3  (1801)1 
of  tlie  clear  water  for  the  echinus  or  sea-caeannt,  a 


1T76  examiniiw  the  bottom  of  the  clear  water  for  the  echinus  or  sea-cheannt, 
^ecies  of  shell-uh  common  00  this  coast:  R.  Chanolsk,  Trm).  Gma,  p.  7. 

2.  a  convex  moulding  supporting  the  abacus  of  a  Doric 
column,  a  special  form  of  the  ovolo  moulding. 

C1663  J.  Shuts,  Arckit.^  fol.  v  v'.\  1S1W  The  height  of  the  Ca/ittll..M 
asmucb  as  the  Uue,  which  bemg  deuided  into  three  partes,  one  maS/MihfiiMtkut, 
E;  theseconde  deuide  iniofoure,  whereof  three  makeMAMia  F;  and  the  fourth 
amttuiiu  G:  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lmtatius,  Bk.  i.  p.  86.  166*  the  EehtHm 

bracelets:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Fnartt  PanUl.  Archit.,  Pl  i.  p.  i6l  —  Plinth  is 
lilcewiae  taken  for  a  like  member  about  the  Ca^ttl,  but  then  always  with  its 
adjunct,  tM*  Plinth  o/tht  Cafittl,  &c  because  ^aced  just  above  the  Echtntu  as 
in  the  Deric,  OvoU  or  quarter  round  in  the  other  Ordm:  it.,  p.  125.  1696 

Cha$out  in  the  Itnith  Capitol,  is  that  part  which  is  under  the  Abacm,  and  lies 
open  upon  the  Echimu  or  Err,  and  which  has  its  Centers  or  TWnings  on  every 
side,  to  make  the  Vtlutiif.  PHiLurs,  WaridtJ  Wtrdt,  s.v.  Chcmnel.  188T 
Neither  the  original  slope  of  the  pediment  nor  the  he^ht  of  the  column,  nor, 
indeed,  the  curve  of  its  echinus,  can  be  determined :  Athintntm,  Aug.  13,  p.  919/1. 

echo  (J.J.\sb.\  Eng.  fr.  Lat yr^,  fr.  Gk.  i}x<i,a' sound', 
'reverberation  of  sound'.  Lat  Echo,  Gk.  'H^w,  a  personifi- 
cation of  reverberated  sound,  a  nymph  said  to  have  pined 
away  for  love  of  a  beautiful  youth,  Narcissus,  until  only  her 
voice  was  left. 

I.  a  reverberated  or  reflected  sound,  the  reverberation  of 
sound. 

1340  ecko:  Af*nbiU  ef  tnaift  (E.  E.  T.  S.>,  quoted  m  T.  L.  K.  Oliphant's 
ll€V  EnMth,  VoL  i.  p.  98  (1886).  abt.  1886  ttolweth  Ekko  that  holdeth  no 

silence  |  But  etiere  answereth  at  the  countretaille  I  Beth  nat  bidaffed  for  youre 
Imiocenoe  |  But  sharply  taak  on  yow  the  goueniaille :  Chaucbk,  C  T.,  Curk't 
TsU,  9065.  1887   Perforce  3if  noyae  of  men  oper  of  trompes  souoep  in  pe 

valey,  pe  stones  answerep  euerich  oner,  and  dyuers  ecco  sownep.  Ecco  is  pe  re- 
botmdynge  of  noyse:  Tkevisa,  Tr.fiMn,  VoL  i.  p.  139  (1865).  16S7  No 

lenger  fame  could  hold  her  peace,  but  blew  a  blast  so  hye,  |  That  made  an  eckow 
in  the  ayer  and  sowning  throu(^  the  sky :  Tottttt  Mite.,  p.  aoa  (1870).       1668 


the  prindpall  chambers  of  the  house,  shuld  with  suche  order  be  made,  that  the 
voice  or  noyse  of  musicall  Instrumentes,  should  haue  their  perftuct  Echo  re* 
sounding  pleaiaundv  to  those  that  sbalbe  hearers... therof:  I.  Shots,  Archit., 
foL  iii  r«,  167V  the  hiU  and  mountaines  thereabouts  did  ring  againe  like  an 

Echo,  with  cry  and  noise  of  so  many  fighting  men :  North,  Tr.  Plntmrch, 
p.  as4  (1613X  1688  the  babblmg  echo  mocks  the  hounds:  Shaks.,  Tit. 

Antt.,\\.i,  17.  1688  emptie  veasells  naue  the  highest  sounds,  hoUowe  rodtea 
the  loudest  ecchoes :  Greens,  Mtnttthan,  p.  89  (1880X  1880  And  all  the 

way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound,  |  That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  Eccho  ring: 
SrsHS.,  F.  Q.,  I.  VI.  14.  1888  he  answcres  him  like  an  eceh*:  B,  Johson,  £v. 
Man  out  tfhu  Hum.,  L  9,  Wks.,  p.  94  (1616).  1806  to  hear  our  pieces... 

which  in  regard  of  the  eccho  seemed  a  peate  of  ordnance:  Capt.  T.  Smith. 
Wkt.,  p.  IS  71884).  bef.  1687  <f'«  Imu  also  Hutru  Strange  oMArtiRciall 
Eccho's,  Resecting  tht  Voice  numf  tinui:  Bacon,  Mm  Atlantis,  p.  41.  1646 
an  Echo  will  speak  without  any  Mouth  at  all,  articulately  returning  the  Voice  of 
Man:  SieTh.  Brown,  Pstni.  Et.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  t  p.  86(1686)1  1660  Hol- 

landers...saluted  us  as  they  past  with  a  roaring  Colverin,  and  we  in  return  vomited 
out  a  like  gmteliil  eccho ;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tnw.,  p.  1  (1677).  1678  In 

the  Galleiy  by  the  Riding-place,  is  an  Echo,  which  redacts  the  Voice  fifteen  times 
as  we  were  assured:  J.  Kav,  yntm.  Lva  C»untr.,r>.  lo.  bef.  1744  In  eadi 
low  wind  methinks  a  Spirit  calb,  |  And  more  than  Echoes  talk  along  the  walls: 
Pops,  EMta  to  Aielard,  ya6.  1766  Cavem'd  echo  swell  the  cheerAil  sound : 
In  Dodsley's  Colhct.  Pooms,  v.  938. 

3.    Echo,  the  personification  of  reverberated  sound. 

abt.  1886  And  dye  he  moste  he  seyde  as  dide  Ekko  |  Sbr  Nardsus  that  donte 
nat  telle  hir  wo:  Chadcsr,  C.  T.,  Franklitis  Talt,  11963.  1867  Eocho 

(alas)  that  dothe  my  sorow  rewe,  |  Returns  theito  a  hollow  soimde  of  playpte : 
Tottits  Misc.,  p.  14  (1870).  1683  'Ay  me !'  she  cries,  and  twenty  times 

'Woe,  woe  I'  |  And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so :  Shaks.,  Vtn.  and  Ad.. 
834.  bef.  1667  Here  nought  but  Winds  can  huitfiil  Mummrt  scatter,  |  Ana 
nought  but  Ecchojlattor:  C^wlby,  tVis.,  VoL  i.  p.  95  (1707X 

3.  RAet.  and  Poet,  the  studied  repetition  of  sound,  the 
figure  epanalepais  (f.  v.). 

1686  But  of  these  Echoes  I  knowe  in  d6ede  verie  daintie  pieces  of  woriee, 
among  some  of  the  finest  Poea  this  day  in  London:  W.  Wbb«e,  Disc,  of  Eng, 
Pott.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Po*U  &•  Pottjr,  VoL  il  p.  6^  (181  j).  1U9  the 

Eccho  sound:  PtnTBNHAH,  Eng,  Pots.,  in.  p.  910  (1869).  1600  Our  Poets 
have  their  knacks  as  yotuu^  SchoUers  nil  them,  as  Eochos,  Achrostiches,  Ser- 
pentine  verses :  Camden,  Komains,  p.  340  (1637). 

4.  metaph.  a  repetition,  a  copy,  a  copying. 

'^daircissement,  esdalrdssement  and  esclerclasemeiit 
(Cotgr.),  sb. :  Fr. :  an  explanation,  a  clearing  up. 

1667  which  eadairassement  I  hope  will  be  to  his  advantage ;  Saviit  Corrts^, 
p.  91  (Camd.  Soc ,  1858).  1670  talk  of  nothing  but  Duels,  Seconds,  and 

Esclaifcissemenu:  R.  Lassbu,  Voy.  ItaL,  Pref,  sig.  a  4r>fi69SX  1676 

Come  to  an  eclerdsmeni,  as  I  said :  Wvcherlev,  Plain-Dtaitr,  !v.  p.  S7  (1681X 
1688  since  you  have  not  yet  undentood  him,  till  he  has  mads  an  eclaJrcisment 
of  his  love  to  you:  —  Countr.  Wife,  iiL  p.  31.  1698   I  may  take  off  all 

mistakes  and  prejudices  by  a  free  edaircissement  of  particulars:  Evelyn, 
Comsf.,  VoL  lu.  p.  333  (it^9)L  170S  an  Bclaimsstnunt  manag'd  with 

Prudence,  often  prevents  Misfortunes:  Vanbroch,  Foist  Fritnd,  L  Wks,, 
Vol.  L  p.  318  (1776).  1708   Htmande  would  not  suffer  Lomsa  lo  reply, 

least  the  Ecclartitstmtnt  of  the  double  Marriage  should  be  a  double  Scandal  to 
him:  Mrs.  Manlev,  Now  AtaL,  VoL  i.  p.  937  (9nd  Ed.).  1780  a  friend  of 
ours  told  me  of  your  .epistolary  iclaircisumsnt  with  Pope:  Penton,  in  Pope's 
Wht.,  VoL  VIII.  p.  1S7  (1879).  bef.  1733   the  Chief  Jusdce  made  a  short 

Edairdsiement  how  this  might  very  well  happen:  R.  North,  Exanun,  n.  iv. 
41,  p.  951  (1740).  —  Ecclaircissmsnti  ih.,  i6S,  jh  986.  1761  that  if  ever  two 
people,  who  love  one  another,  come  to  breiiking,  it  is  for  want  of  a  timely  eclair, 
dssement :  Gray,  Lttters,  No.  kxix.  VoL  1.  p.  165  (1819)^  1779    The 

French  will  not  like  the  tclasmsssmtnt  of  the  Court-martial,  by  which  it  is  dear 
they  wen  beaten  and  fled:  Hon.  Waltolb,  Lttttrs,  VoL  vn.  p.  179  (i8j8). 
ires  the  king  ^ve  to  his  Ciaoe,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  express  instructions  to 
come  to  an  tJaircisssmtnt  upon  the  point  with  the  French  ministry:  J.  Adams, 
Wks.,  VoL  in.  p.  ^31  (i8;6).  1819  His  anxious  solidtations  that  the  Master 
would  stay  to  receive  hu  kinsman,  were  of  course  readily  complied  with,  since  the 
iclaircistemtnt  wbich  had  taken  place  at  the  Mermaiden's  Fountain  had  removed 
all  wish  for  sudden  departure :  Scott,  Bridt  ^  Lammermoor,  ch.  xx.  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  X039/9  (1867).  1880  a  surprising  and  not  very  probable  tclairdsse- 

ment  takes  place :  Min.  Rtv.,  VoL  S',  P-  455-  1848  when  the  tclasrcisst- 

•MM/ comes  there  will  be  a  scene  :Thacickkay,  Van.  Fair,\<A.  u  ch.  xv.  p.  i6a 
(•879). 

*Maiiwa,  sb. :  "Ft. :  scout 

*1877  General  (jourkho's  /claimrs  came  on  a  fortified  poution:  Echo, 
July  90.    [Sl] 

*6c]at,  sb.:  Fr.,  'burst',  'cjcplosion',  'flash',  'lustre',  'up- 
roar'. 

1.  noise,  brilliant  effect,  sensation,  effective  display. 

1699  who  made  a  great  /clat  about  town  by  his  splendid  equipage:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  IL  p.  366  (1879).  1741  After  the  affiur  of  Pindenissum,  an  exploit 
of  more  ^clat  and  importance:  Middlston,  Cicerv,  il  vii.  p.  196  (3rd  Ed.! 
1740  an  teiat  on  this  unhappy  occasion  was  hurtful  to  both :  In  J.  H.  Jesse  s 
Geo.  Sttnyn  &•  Conttmforarus,  VoL  1.  p.  78  (1889).  1771  In  order  to  give 
it  the  more  ictat,  evety  table  is  to  be  furnished  with  sweetmeats  and  nosegays : 
Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  91/9  (1S89X  1810   the  nnith  might  burst  upon 

them  with  greater  edit,  from  the  effect  of  the  contrast :  J.  Scott,  Visit  to  Paris. 
App.,  p.  397(9nd  Ed.).  1887  and  a  signal  was  made  to  the  huntsman  to  wind 
his  honi,  by  way  of  completing  the  iciat  of  bis  reception:  Souvenir,  VoL  i. 
p.  96/i.  1884   it  was  received  at  iu  first  incoming  with  a  kind  of  /clot: 

J.  Sharman,  Cnrsory  Hist.  0/ Swearing,  ch.  ix.  p.  185. 

2.  brilliant  success,  distinction. 

1744  The  campaign  is  not  open  yet,  but.. .will  disdose  at  once  with  great 
telat:  HoR.  Walpolk,  Letttrs,  Vol.  i.  p.  300  (1857X  1764  resolving  to  make 
his  first  medical  appeatance  in  London  with  some  tetat:  Smollett,  Ford.  Ct, 
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Faikom,  ch.  liL  MTks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  307  (1817).  1777    The  acquintion  of 

Philaddphu  would  give  Howe  a  temporary  iclat:  J.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Vol.  ix. 

e,  459  (1854).  1808  gaining  a  little  paltry  tclat,  without  the  rcraotut  possi- 

ility  of  assisting  the  common  cause  by  the  attempt :  Edin.  Rev,,  Vol.  13,  p.  tyt. 
lUS  The  difficulties  of  continuing  or  discontinuing  acquaintance,  of  avoiding 
iciat,  were  enough  to  occupy  her:  I.  Austen,  Emma,  Vol.  i.  p.  12a  (1833). 
1839  and  never  £d  be  acquit  himself  with  more  teUU:  n^iss  Pardoe,  Bratititt 
of  tkt  B<ath.s9.  >6i.  18B0  she. .. badstarrcd  theprovinces  with  great /c/<i<: 
Thackbkav,  PtnJtimu,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xix.  p.  20a  (1879).  1863  the  Session 

dosed  with  iclat  by  a  speech  of  Palmenton's  in  h>s  most  flashy  and  successfiil 
style:  Grsvills,  Mrmmrs,  3rd  Ser.,  i.  iii.  80. 

3.    notoriety,  flashy  brilliance,  exposure. 

1878  th«<clat  of  the  Court  nllantry:  Evelyn,  Comtf.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  31  (1873). 
17B1  she  is  past  the  glare  and  Mat  of  youth:  Lord  Chestespibld,  Lttttrt, 
Vol.  11.  No.  35,  p.  154  (1774)-  1781  The  names  of  most  Mai  in  the  Opposi- 

tion are  two  names  to  which  those  walls  have  been  much  accustomed  at  the  same 
period:  HoR.  WAI.F01.E,  LtlUrt,  Vol.  viii.  p.  130  (1858).  1799  a  step  that 

will  give  more  iclat  to  the  business  than  I  think  it  deserves :  J.  Adaus,  Wkt^, 
Vol.  IX.  p.  ao  (r854).  1811  men  of  fashion  are  thought  by  many  ladies  to 

rave  tclat  to  vice:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Counttu,  VoL  1.  p.  64  (2nd  Ed.).  1833 
The  reason's  obvious:  if  there's  an  &:lat,  |  They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do 
the  Parias :   Byron,  Den  7ttan,  xii.  Ixxviii.  1834  his  succos  in  such  a 


1879  secured  from  the  iclat  of  a  disgtaceAiI  bankruptcy :  Mrs.  Oufhant, 
1Vit)u»  thi  Prtcinctt,  ch.  iv.  p.  40. 

4.    lustre,  renown. 

1748  Consider  what  lustre  and  Iclat  it  will  give  you. ..to  be  the  best  scholar, 
of  a  gentleman,  in  England:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  t.  No.  140, 
p.  35>  («774).  IW*  •''*  '*^'  o{\ai  victories:  E.  W.  Montagu,  Anc.  Ref., 

p.  135.  1793  This  perpetual  parade  of  sancti^  gave  him  such  an  eclat  and 

unmeasuraUe  credit :  H.  Brooke,  Fool  0/ Qual.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  73.  1809   So 

free  was  he  from  being  elated  with  the  eclat  of  his  wonderful  arms,  and  so  far 
from  thinking  of  higher  things  than  how  to  defend  himself:  Maty,  Tr.  RUs- 
htcKl  Trav,  Germ.,  Let.  li.  Pinkerton,  VoL  Vl.  p.  190.  1811  scarcely  hold 
out  against  the  stiperior  fashion  and  iclat  of  the  EnaUished  Church :  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  19,  p.  t6ok 

6clatant,/«M.  -ante,  adj.;  Fr.:  effective,  noisy,  brilliant, 
causing  Mat. 

bef.  1744  Certain  it  is,  that  something  extraordinary  and  iclaiant  must  be 
done  I  Pope,  Wkt.,  VoL  viii.  p.  ^(\1ri-ii. 

eclipsis:  mistake  for  ellipsis  (7.  v.). 
Ecnephias:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iian^ws:  a  hurricane,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  meeting  clouds. 

1601  a  whirle-pufie  or  ghust  called  TfjUum  (L)  the  storme  Ecnephias  afore- 
said, sent  out  with  a  wincfing  violence:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H,,  Bk.  a, 
ch.  48,  VoL  L  p.  a4.  1737   The  circling  Typhon,  whirPd  from  point  to 

point,  I  Exhausting  all  the  rase  of  all  the  &y,  \  And  dire  Ecnephia  reign : 
Thomson,  Summer,^  (1834).  1731   were  often  in  Danger  from  the 

Eoufhiat,  as  the  Naturalists  call  it,  or  the  7Va»a<&-Wind,  very  frequent 
between  the  Tropicks:  Medley,  Tr.  KoUmC t  Cafe  Goad  Hofe,  VoL  i.  p.  ix. 

6corch^  'sb. :  Fr.,  'flayed  (figure)' :  a  representation  in 
painting  or  sculpture  of  an  animal  figure  with  the  skin 
removed. 

18M  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  look  by  the  icorcU  there,  you  will  see 
that  little  packet  which  I  have  left  for  you :  Thackeray,  NruKomts,  VoL  It. 
ch.  xL  p.  4i5  (1879X 

ecph6n6ai8,  fil.  ecphdneses,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  h- 
^ttnjtrit,^' exclamation':  Rhet.:  the  effective  use  of  an 
exclamation  or  interrogation. 

U89  Ecflumtu.  or  the  Uutcry:  Pi/TTENHAli,  Eng.  Pta.,  m.  xix.  p.  aai 
(1869). 

6cras6,/«m.  -6e,part.:  Fr. :  crushed,  ruined,  humiliated. 
Sometimes  used  as  vb. 

1779  we  have  not  heard  yet  how  many  people  were  tcnulf.  In  J.  H.  Jesse's 
Geo.  SehufM  &•  Cofttmf&raritt,  Vol.  iv.  p.  30  (i88aX  1848  she  icratU  all 
rival  charmers:  Thackeray,  Vau.  Fair,  Vol.  n.  ch.  xvL  p.  177  (1879)1 

toraser,  vb. :  Fr. :  to  crush,  overwhelm,  humiliate. 

1843  he  wished  to  ienutr  the  Ligonier:  Thackeray,  Mitctllaniet,  VoL  tv. 
p.  19a  (1857). 

terevisse,  sb. :  Fr. :  crayfish,  lobster. 

1864  Pass  me  the  6cTcvisses,  they  are  most  succulent;  Thackeray,  Newh 
c»mn.  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  308  (1879). 

^icrin,  sb. :  Fr. :  casket,  jewel-case. 

1864  the  cigar-boxes  given  over  to  this  friend,  the  Serin  of  diamonds  to  that, 
et  caetera:  Thackeray,  Sewcomn,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxi.  p.  354  (1879). 

'"'ton,  adj. :  Fr. :  unbleached,  raw. 

I860  Mante]ets...composed  QX..Jcru  silk:  Harfet^s  Mag.,  VoL  11.  p.  730. 

ecstasis,  .r^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ?K<rr<iai»,= 'standing  out', 
'removal  from  the  proper  place':  distraction,  entrancement, 
astonishment,  ecstasy,  as  in  Late  Gk.  Often  wrongly  spelt 
extasis,  perhaps  after  Fr.  extase. 

1 1683  with  vnordinat  extasis  hamperd :  R.  Stahyhurst,  Tr.  Virgitt  Atn., 
Bk.  III.  p.  80  (1880)^  1604  Which  words  being  uttered  Julia  began  to 
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stammer  and  to  change  countenance,  falling  info  an  txlatis,  and  ao  leesinge  her 
voice,  remained  dumme  untill  she  died;  K.  Parsons,  Rev.  Ten  Puil.  Ditf., 
Pref.,  p.  3a  ^  1631  another  called  bauge,  like  in  effect  to  opium,  which  puti 
them  tor  a  time  into  a  kinde  of  extasis,  and  makes  them  gently  to  •  laugh ; 
R.  Burton,  AniU.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  s,  Mem.  i.  Subs.  5,  Vol.  11.  p.  1^(1837). 
1668  if  any  have  been  so  happy  as  truly  to  understand  Christian  anmhilation, 
extasis,  exoiution,  liquefaction :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotaph.,  p.  83. 

ecthlipsiB,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ?K^iVrif,='a  squeezing 
out':  Lat.  Prosod.:  the  elision  of  a  final  m  with  the  preceding 
vowel  before  the  following  word  if  it  has  an  initial  vqweL 

1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

ion,  escm  (Cotgr.),  sb. :  Fr.,  'shield' :  name  of  old  French 

fold  and  silver  coins ;  often  translated  'crown' ;  the  sum  of 
ve  (formerly  three)  francs. 

bef.  1698  the  stately  Catholics  |  Send  Indian  gold  to  coin  roe  French  ecues: 
Marlowe,  Afattacre  at  Paris,  Wks.,  p.  338/a  (r8j8).  1673  Then  th<y  dry 

it  and  carry  it  by  sea  10  Marteillea  where  they  sell  it  at  8  exm  the  Milfiere  i 
Every  Milliere  consists  of  10  Packieres;  every  Packier^of  xoo  Manadas  or 
handfuls:  J.  KAV,7(mm.  Lew  Countr.,  p.  480.  1886   a  gentleman  would 

find  himself  lodged  and  fed  comfortably  enough  for  150  6cus  a  year :  E.  B. 
Hamilton,  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  Apr.,  p.  fji. 

*eczema,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fir.  Late  Gk.  fxC'^i^'a  pustule': 
an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  skin  with  morbid  secretion  of 
lymph  and  redness  of  the  skin  or  pustules. 

edazrdnun,/Ar.:  Lat/:  devourerof  (all)  things;  devour- 
ing (all)  things.  The  epithet  is  applied  to  time,  Ovid,  Met., 
15.234. 

1608  that,  that  jfjxulapius,  were  he  now  extant,  could  not  heal,  or  edax 
rentm  take  away:  Middleton,  Family  9/ Licve,  v.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  tlo 
(188s).  1661    at  last  Time,  which  u  edax  rerum,  shall  first  digest  all  fears 

and  discords:  Evelyn,  Carrtsp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  60  (1873X  1670  llmecwhich  in 
all  other  places  is  called  Edax  rerum,  may  here  be  called  Bibax  rerum,  having 
sup'd  up  here  a  whole  Town:  R.  Lassels,  Vof.  ItaL,  Pt.  n.  p.  193  (i6(^). 

Edda:  Iceland.,  lit.  'great-grandmother':  name  of  the 
collection  of  old  Icelandic  poems  made  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  also  of  the  later  prose  version  of  the  same. 

1767^  I  told  you  before  that  (in  a  time  of  dearth)  I  would  borrow  from  the 
Edda,  without  entering  too  minutely  on  particulars ;  Gray,  Letters,  No.  xcix. 


VoL  II.  p.  3^  (1819).  1780  I  shall  borrow  a  few  lines  of  this  poem,  vrhich  are 
mentioned  m  the  Edda  among  the  Hringakeiti.  and  that  prove  how  far  these 
poets  went  in  their  Antonomasias :  Tr.  Von  Trosts  Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  aoi 


I  among  the  Hringakeiti.  and  that  prove  how  far  these 
ntonomasias :  Tr.  Von  Trosts  Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  aoi 
(2nd  Ed.).  1788  The  contest  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  later  Edda  is 

equally  ridiculous :  Gent,  Mag.,  Lvlil.  i.  137/3.  1818  Among  many  other 

classical  works,  it  [Geyser]  occurs  in  the  Edda.  towards  the  close  of  the  ancient 
and  sublime  poem :  £.  Henderson,  Iceland,  VoL  i,  p.  42.  1880  A  good 

many  parts  of  the  Edda  have,  roost  likely,  arisen  in  the  land  of  the  Cheruad : 
Macdowall-Anson,  Asgard6'  the  Cods,  p.  t8. 

Edelweiss,  .r^. :  Ger. :  name  of  an  Alpine  flowering  plant, 
Leontopodium  alpinum,  found  at  a  high  altitude,  and  in 
places  difficult  to  reach  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  It  is 
a  small  downy  plant,  with  white  downy  involucres,  much 
prized  for  its  rarity  and  peculiar  appearance. 

1877  Esmi  having  remarked  at  dinner  that  she  did  not  possess  a  specimen 
of  the  sdtlweiss,  at  breakiast-time  next  morning  she  found  a  bouquet  of  tne  same 
upon  her  plate :  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mint  u  Tkitu,  ch.  xix.  p.  179  (1879). 

edema:  Late  Lat    See  oedema, 

^Eden:  Heb.  Eden,  lit.  'delight':  in  Hebrew  mythology, 
name  of  the  delightful  'garden'  in  which  our  first  parents 
lived  before  the  Fall ;  hence,  any  delightful  place  or  district. 
Also,  name  of  a  region  in  Biblical  geography,  perhaps  in 
N.W.  Mesopotamia. 

1666  1  think  never  man  could  boast  it,  without  the  Precincts  of  Paradise  \ 
but  He,  that  came  to  gain  us  a  better  Eden  then  we  lost :  Glanvill,  Scepsis, 
ch.  xiv.  p.  95  (1885).  1818  Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave  |  lliese 

Edens  of  the  eastern  wave :  BvRON,  Gtaour,  Wks. ,  Vol.  ix.  p.i^8(i832).  1864 
To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  that  I  know,  |  A  mountain  islet  pointed  and 
peak'd :  Tennyson,  Islet,  14.  1877  Edens,  the  gates  of  which  no  flaming 
swords  nor  "watch  of  winged  Hydra"  guard :  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  u 
Thine,  ch.  ii.  p.  11  (1879).  1880  In  summer  the  inhabitants  may  be  almost 

said  to  migrate  from  their  houses  into  these  miniature  Edens:  J.  Payn,  Coh. 
fident.  Agent,  ch.  L  p.  a. 

edepol,  interj. :  Lat :  verily,  truly.  The  letters  -/o/  are  for 
the  vocative  of  Pollux. 

1631  Away  with  your  pishery  pasheiy,  your  pols  and  your  edipols:  Shoo- 
makers  Holy-day.    [Nares] 

edile:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  tedile. 

*editio  princeps,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  original  edition,  first 
printed  edition. 

1816  The  room  of  the  Editiones  principes  [pL],  contains  every  thing  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  the  bibliographer :  J.  Scott,  Visit  to  Paris,  p.  337  (and  EdL). 
1886  The  first  part  deals  mamly  with  the  editiones  prineipet:  Athtnaum, 
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EDITION  DE  LUXE 

*)^  *4t  P- 519/>-         1687  The  iMue  of  llu*«A°/w>rMcr>«  is  stricdy  limited  to 
taj  copes:  R.  C.  Browne,  in  Acadntji,  Apr.  9,  p.  aso/t. 

*Mitioa  de  \\aa,phr.:  Fr.,  'edition  of  luxury':  a  hand- 
somely and  expensively  got  up  edition,  a  fancy  edition. 

Iftl9  But  the  paper  used  for  printing,  except  in  what  an  emphatically  called 
la  MittOHS  tU  iuxt,  u  very  infenor  to  ours :  Ediit,  Jitv.,  VoL  3s,  p.  377.  1888 
A  few  months  arc  the  Oeieodaats  advertised  an  itUtioH  d€  luxt,  in  two  volumes, 

be  Uf&  Letters,  and  U 

1  SUutaard^  Dec  si,  p. 


EGERIA 


34S 


Thackeray" 


ian>tl 
*l°be  Uf&  Letters,  and  Uncollected  Works  of  Williaffl  MakepeKe 
/":  Sttutdard,  Dec  si,  p.  5.  1880  llie  volume  may  fairly  claim 

to  be,  in  a  modest  way,  an  4dUioH  dt  iuxex  Atkauntm,  July  a5,  p.  iii/a. 

*editor  (J.  _  .=.),  sb. :  £ng.,  as  if  fr.  Lat.  editor y  •=  'producer', 
'exhibitor' :  one  who  edits  or  produces  editions. 

I.  one  who  prepares  a  copy  of  another  person's  literary 
work  for  publication  or  republication  (with  or  without  notes 
or  comments). 

16tt  some  interloper, may  perban  ondethand  (all  npoo  the  work  at  a  lower 
fate,and'nndotliefiisteditor:  Br.  Hall,  CoMr^/^Cmu.,  Dec  I,  Cases.  [K-1 
ins  Onr  l>artyAtttbors  will  also  afford  me  a  great  Vanety  of  Subjects,  not  to 
meation  Editon,  Commentatoi*,  and  otbei*:  Sftetatfr,  No.  ^S7>  Aug.  14, 
p.  6ss/>  (Mo^X  bef.  11M  PtafessoT  Braitinger  of  Zurich,  the  learned 

editor  of  a  Septugint  Bible :  Gibbon,  Li/16'  LttU  p.  45  (>8<9X  1818  Tbey 
stand  forth  maisball'd  in  a  handsome  troop,  |  To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of 
ftuure  ages,  1 1111  some  less  rind  editor  shall  sloop  |  To  call  them  back  into  their 
separate  cages:  BvRON,  Don  Jtum,  1.  xlv. 

2.  one  who  prepares  a  magaxine,  journal,  or  review  for 
publication,  and  who  procures  contributions  tor  the  same. 

180T  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  his  ftvourite  Magazine:  BEKBsroRO,  Miuri*t, 
VoLli.  p.i<s(jthEd.)i 

*edncator  {2.=.j.=.),  s6.:  £ng.  fir.  Lat  iduffltor,  noun  of 
agent  to  educare,^^to  rear',  'bring  up',  'train':  one  who 
brings  up,  one  who  rears,  an  instructor,  a  trainer. 

bef.  1T16  the  Edncaton  of  Youth:  South,  Strm.,  Vol.  v.  p.  37(1737). 

eemaum:  Arab.    See  Imatun. 

eezar :  Arab.    See  iar. 

efikce  l—-!i),  vb. :  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  effacer:  to  destroy  the  face 
or  appearance  of,  to  erase,  obliterate. 

1611  ^factr.  To  e&oe,  debce,  nxt,  Uot,  rub  oat,  wipe  out;  to  abolish : 
CoTCK.  1606  haviiige...eSacea  the  name  of  Atwir  out  of  the  inscription: 

EvBLVN,  Ctrmf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  314  (iStsX  bef.  ITM  Judge  we  by  Nature  t 

Habit  can  efface,  ]  Int'reat  o'ercome,  or  Policy  take  place :  Pdpb,  Mtr.  Suayt, 
L  166. 

efi&tnm,  pi.  efE&ta,  .r^. :  Lat :  solemn  utterance,  prediction, 
axiom. 

16T7  And  wherein  is  the  indeoonun  of  i^  that  both  these  t^ata  shouM 
proceed  from  the  same  mouth :  John  Uowb,  Ivki.,  p.  ii8/a  (1S34).  1786  one 
of  the  sacred  f^b/a  and  dictates  which  1  pronounce  to  you:  iff.,  p.  540/1.  1809 
In  many  of  the  more  modem  works,  the  sentences  are  all  separate,  like  the 
separatef^a/aofaootade:  Maty, Tr.  J7w«Aw)l'<  Trav.  G<rM.,Leuviii.  Piaker- 
too.  Vol.  VI.  p.  a4. 

effector  (—  J.  —),  sb. :  £ng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
efficere,=^Vo  effect' :  one  who  or  that  which  effects  or  causes. 
A  variant  spelling  oieffecter. 

1636  SJfKlcr,  Which  hath  done  a  thing:  Cockikak,  Pt.  u  (and  Ed.), 
bef.  1t86  We  commemorate  the  creation,  and  pay  worship  to  that  infinite  Being 
iriio  was  the  effector  of  it :  Obdham.    (J.J 

effectriz,  sb. :  ^»<u«-Lat,  fem.  of  effiector  {g.  v.) :  a  female 
who  effects. 

1611  EJfttria,  An  effectiix ;  she  that  cautcth,  ptocnreth,  or  bringeth  to 
passe:  Cotsk.  1686  E/ftcirix,  She  which  hath  done  some  thug:  Cockbram, 
PtTi;  (and  Ed-X 

*effteidi,  sb. :  Turk,  e/eni^,  fr.  Gk.  aiBivrjit :  master,  gentle- 
man ;  a  title  of  respect  equivalent  to  our  'Mr.'  or  'Sir',  but 
coming  after  the  proper  name  when  that  is  used. 

1706  Here  are  also  several  Ejftnditt,  or  Masters  of  Learning,  who  daily 
Expouudout  of  the  ^/rffrcM:  J.  Pitts,  >4£r. /foAoM.,  p.  xoi.  1717  1  had 

tlte  advantage  of  lodging  three  weeks  at  Belgrade,  with  a  principal  effendi,  that 
is  to  say,  a  scholar:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Lttttn,  p.  lag  (iSa7X  1743  a 
Turkish  Effendi,  or  priest :  R.  North,  Livtt  (^  NtrAt,  VoL  11.  p.  374  (iga6X 
1830  giving  themselves  the  title  of  EBendis,  they  possess  all  the  arrogance  and 
pride,  which  geneially  beloog  to  the  upstart  favourites  of  fomme :  E.  BiJtquiBRS, 
Tr.  ^iif.  Pananti,  p.  iM  (and  Ed.X  1889  and  the  seijeant  said  to  him. 

Answer  the  summons  of  the  Efendee:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Ami.  Ntt.,  VoL  11. 
du  ]d.  p.  a68.  1884  this  stranger  was  an  Effendi  in  Govenmient  employ: 

F.  BovLB,  Bardtriand,  p.  36. 

£ffeta:  Heb.    See  Ephphstha. 

*effigid8,//.  efBgles,  .r^.:  Lat:  likeness,  representation, 
portrait;  e^.  on  a  monumental  structure,  a  coin,  or  a  medaL 
The  Eng.  effigy  (1625  Sir  W.  Neve,  in  Court  6-  Times  of 
Chas.  /.,  VoL  I.  p.  3,  Ed.  1848),  effigie^  are  fr.  Fr.  effigie. 

1600  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness  |  Most  tn^  Umn'd  and  living  in 
your  face:  Shaks.,  As  Y.  L.  It,  U.  7,  193.  1641  The  effines  of  another 

B^H.  Mar.  not  so  eaaie  to  be  removed  as  the  former:  John  Trench,  Art 

S.  O. 


Dittill.,  Bk.  I.  p.  a>  (i<5tX 

~igies  of  ruTenreeL 

jx  taS.       1604  and  yet  in  another  sense  with  Ukentttt  ttUi^«  the  curwut  Bye. 


....     —  and  in  those  crackes  or  chaps  you  stiall  see  the 
perfect  effigies  of  FuTe-trecs  which  will  there  continue  many  mcneths:  t^.,  Bk.  v. 


or  irauhtrmtt  numary,  that  hath  lost  the  EJ^gut  of  an  absent  Friend:  R.  Whit* 
LOCK,  Zeotnma,  p.  49a.  bef.  1608  He  u  a  counterfeited  Piece,  that  shows  | 
CAarin  his  Effigies  with  a  Copper  Nose :  J..  Clbvelano,  H^it.,j.  343  (t6S7X 
1664  bearing  now  the  Armes  of  France,  with  the  Name  and  Effigiet  of  Lem$ 
U  yiule:  Evbltn,  Tr.  Frearfe  ParaU.  Archil.,  EpL,  sig.  A  3  r".  1660 

.S'rMsnuKu...upoa  high  Places  caused  her  own  Efigiet  and  her  Husband's  to  be 
engraven:  Sir  Th.  Herbkrt,  Trav.,  p.  ijo(i67»  1670  The  Effigies  of 

the  Gospel  is  hung  out  where  it  is  proscribed :  J.  Smith,  Ckritl.  ReHg.  Affeat, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  iiL  f  I,  p.  ao.  1681  this  word  Tviro«...significs  the  express  image, 
effigiet,  form,  or  lust  draught  of  a  thing :  Th.  Goodwin,  ICkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand.  Divines,  VoL  vi.  p.  3a>  (1863X  1604  A  beautifiil  Cainahieu  of  a  white 
Agate,  00  which  is  seen  the  Effigies  of  the  (}ueen  of  Sata:  Tr.  Camiei  Ver. 


Agate, 
uSila.A'c.. 


igies  of  the  (}ue< 
1689  having  his  effigies,  old,  lean,  and  bald  as  be  was. 


V*  v«^^  p.  131.  _  _     , 

in  medal :  Evelyn,  Ctrresf.,  VoL  ill.  p.  998  (i87aX 

*eiBiiTlnm,//.  effluvia,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  flowing  out':  an  ex- 
halation, an  emanation,  invisible  fluid  which  flows  off  from 
a  body ;  now  generally  confined  to  disagreeable  odors,  foul 
gases,  and  emanations  which  taint  the  air.    Also,  metapk. 

1646  Electrick  attraction,  which  is  made  by  a  sulphtireous  effluvium:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Peeud.  E*.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  40  (1686X  —  [Comets]  may  be  con- 
ceived to  anae  firtun  the  effluviums  of  other  Stars:  ii.,  Bk.  vl  di.  xiv.  p.  a77. 
1660  theaK<<fK»M/a<»im<cntering  together  with  the  j^art'ataw  of  the  Blood: 
Glanvill,  Sceptit,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  178  (i88sX  bef.  1666  there  is  a  constant 

effluvium  from  all  elemental^  Domes,  and  are  of  divers  shapes:  Howbli-j?/»/. 
Ho-Et..  VoL  IV.  L  p.  507  (iot8X  1669   he  demoostiated  by  many  Ea^Kri- 

ments,  now  the  Effluvia  it  the  Loadstone  work  in  a  Circle :  M.  Lister,  5Mnw. 
to  Parit,  p.  83.  1678  the  Corpoieal  Part  of  Sensation,  and  paiticuuirly  that 

of  VisioiL  may  be  salved  only  by  Local  Motion  of  Bodies,  that  is,  either  by 
Cotporeal  Bmmiia  (called  Stmalackra.  Memtnuue  and  Bjntaiei)  streaming 
oootinually  from  the  Surface  of  the  Objectt :  Cudworth,  InleU.  Sytt.,  Bk.  L 
ch.  L  p.  8.  1681  these  uaeflal  luminaries  the  tqected  effluvia  of  other  iwavenly 
bodies:  John  Howe.  IVkt.,  p.  341/a  {1834X  1691  What  can  we  lay  of  the 

subtlety,  activity,  and  penetrancy  of  us  effluvia,  which  no  obstacle  can  stop  or 
repel:  J.  Ray,  Crtatian,  Pt  1.  p.  ia5(i7oiX  1696  bistoiies  of...effluvias,  and 
otner  hu  works  so  linaly  established  on  expetimenu:  Evelyn,  Cerrttf.,  VoL  in. 
p.  348  (iStsX  1704  other  ancient  oracles,  whose  inspiratioos  were  owing  to 

certain  subtemaeous  effluviums  of  wind  :  Swipt,  Tale  0/  a  Tub,  I  viii.  wks., 
p.  8i/t  (i8<loX  1710  Thus  are  the  vaporous  Effluviums  sent  into  the  Habit  of 
the  Body:  Fuller,  Pkarmatof.,  p.  8a.  1739  from  th'  effluvia  strong  |  Imbibes 
new  life,  and  scoun  and  stinks  along :  Pope,  Dunciad,  n.  105  (1757X  1743 

And  it  is  some  demonstration  how  easily  the  effluvia  of  a  magnet  may  permeate 


glass,  metals,  aild  every  palpable  subsbmce  we  are  acquaint^  with,  as  we  oon- 
tmnslly  obsare  of  than ;  R.  North,  Lives  ef  Nertks,  VoL  L  p.  a96  (iSafiX 
1748  the  effluvia  of  tobacco:  Smollett,  ReeL  Rand.,  ch.  xxxiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  I. 


&  as5  (181^  1700    bedewed  likewise  with  some  odoriferous  effluvia: 

Fieldinc,  T»m  yenes,  Bk.  v.  ch.  x.  VoL  vi.  p.  ss9  (1806X  1706  your  fears 
of  effluvia:  Gray,  tyks..  Vol.  1.  p.  35ifi8i4X  1776  The  Pythia...mounted 
in  It,  to  receive  the  divine  effluvia:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  a6i.  1780 
there  is  one  remarkable  anecdote  breathing  the  full  effluvia  of  the  reign  :  Hon. 
Walpolx,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  3J1  (t858X  1786  the  gouls  on  all  sides  pro- 

truded their  noses,  to  inhale  the  effluvia  which  the  carcasses  of  the  woodmen 
began  to  emit :  Tr.  Beck/erd's  VaUkek,  p.  lao  (1883X  1800  for  nature  has  as 
if  for  its  protection  denied  the  &wn  the  property  of  leaving  any  effluvium  upon 
his  tiack,  a  property  so  powerful  in  the  old  deer:  Amer.  State  Peters,  Ind. 
Affiuis,  VoL  IV.  p.  734  (i83aX '  1830  The  noxious  effluvia  which  he  breathes ; 
T.  S.  HucHBS,  Trav.  m  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  L  p.  33.  1880   the  effluvia  pro- 

ceeding from  the  lioo,  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  indicate  iu  being  close  at 
handTE.  Blaqviere, Tr.  Sig.  PanaMti,f.  131  (and  Ed.X  1840  Frequently, 
when  passing  at  the  dutance  of  half  a  mile  to  leeward  of  a  herd,  I  have  petceivea 
the  whole  air  tainted  with  the  effluvium:  C  Darwin,  yeum.  BeagU,  ch.  Ui. 
p.  49.  1886    His  experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  effluvium  (electric  or 

otherwise)  produces  the  same  effecu  as  the  ultia-violet  rays:  A tketutum,  Apr.  17, 
P.5as/i. 

effironterie,  sb. :  Fr. :  shamelessness,  impudent  assurance. 
Anglicised  as  effrontery  (17 15  Kersey). 

1708  Pet.en-tair,  may  suit  very  well  with  French  effrtnterie:  tot  if  the 
ladies  of  that  ootmtry  make  no  scruple  of  watering  their  ruelles  before  the  gentle- 
men who  attend  their  levies,  1  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  ashamed  of... 
l}Ut  we  could  wish  that  they  had  found  a  name  of  a  Uttle  more  delicacy  for  this 
garment:  Ana.  Reg.,  i.  HumUt  Remenslraiue,  Av.,  p.  374/a. 

*Efreet(eh):  Arab.    See  Afreet. 

^gaJiiM,  sb.:  Fr.:  equality.  Early  Anglicised  as  egalitee 
(Chaucer). 

1794  1  hope  my  old  friend  will  never  meet  the  fate  of  another  preacher  of 
igaUti:  I.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  46a  (>85BX  1838  but  is  not  this  the  land 
migalitl:  Engl,  in  France,  VoL  It.  p.  a7. 

igaxtaneiA,  pi.  6garemena,  sb. :  Fr. :  error,  bewilderment, 
aberration. 

bef.  1788  all  Alarms  and  Frights  were  useful  to  increase  the  Eagarments  of 
the  People :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  iL  174,  p.  isi  (1740X  1748   Having 

thus  confessed  some  of  my  /ganmens,  I  will  now  show  you  a  little  of  my  right 
side:  Lord  CHSSTERriELD,  Letters,  VoL  1.  No.  133,  p.  las  (1774X  laOTin 
some  unhappy  moment  of  egartment, . . .  you  have  used  anouer  Lady's  completion ! 
Bbresford,  Miseries,  VoL  M.  p.  5a  (^ th  Ed.X  1838    I  never,  therefore, 

talked  to  the  duchess  about  our  anaent  igaremens'.  Lord  Lytton,  Pelkant, 
di.  xxvii.  p.  78  (18S9X 

''Egeria,  name  of  a  nymph  of  Roman  legend,  who  in- 
structed Numa  Pompilius,  the  second  king  of  Ancient  Rome ; 
representative  of  a  source  of  wise  inspiration. 

1631  1  was  not  a  little  offended  with  this  malady,  shall  1  say  my  mistris 
melanckely,  my  Egeria,  or  my  maius  genitu:  R.  Burton,  Anal.  Mel,,  To 
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or  my  dwaon,  u 
■II.  di.  U.  p.  89  (1819). 


Reader,  p.  7  (1817V       1818  Why  outy  not  I  have  m; 

well  u  another?  Ladv  Uoscam,  FI.  Mmeartkf,  " 

1896  It  is  in  these  moments  that  we  cue  upon  the 

that  Natore  becomes  our  Esena;  CoKO  BaACONtPiBLD,  Km.  Gny.  Blc  in. 

ch.  vi.  p.  100  (i88tX         1890  With  the  help  and  cotuuel  of  Beatrice,  who  turns 

his  Egeria,  ne  wins  iiune  in  law  and  politics;  Atktnatam,  May  04,  p.  670/** 

tgesta,  sd.  pi. :  Late  Lat :  that  which  is  discharged  from 
the  body,  excrements,  faeces. 


1737  with allowaaoe for ^e extraordioarjr (quantity of  the/iywte and  ^/fft" 

t757X       1771  When  he  examined  the  efnUt,  and  felt  bi 

It  modi  of  the  viinw  was  dtscbarsed :  SMOLtnr. /ftnru 

p.  <oS/s  (iS8aX 


of  the  people  of  England:  Vorm-Mem.  M.  Scriiltrta,  Bk.  I.  ch.  jdv. 

VoL  VI.  p.  I  JO  (1757%       1771  Mrhen  he  examined  the  tfl",  and  felt  bis  pulse, 

he  declared  uat  mud  of  the  vina  was  discharged :  Smou-btt,  Httrntk.  CL, 


egis:  Lat    See  aegis. 

egma.    See  wilgma, 

*egO,  proTt. :  Lat, '  I ' :  self,  the  thinking  subject,  subjective 
personality. 

1889  Ineveryact  of  consciousness  we  distinguish  a  self  or  <ftf.  and  something 
ditferent  from  seff,  a  hoh  tgo:  Edin*  Rn.^  VoL  50,  p.  soow        1867  if  the  Space 


and  Time  present  to  our  minds  belong  to  the  m,  then  of  necessity  they  do 

•   •  ■  "    "•    <?»*«:.,  VoL  I.  p.  49  (and  Kd.) 

_  M  for  Herbart  a  thine  apart:  Baldwin.  Tr.  tti ' 

Ptycli;  ch.  ii  p.  4*. 


not  belong  to  the  non^gt:  H.  SrsMCBS.  ^<rr<  Princ.,  VoL  i.  p.  40 1 

1886  The  Ego  is  not  for  Herbart  a  thing  apart:  Baldwin,  Tr.  RiMt  G*rm. 


*egO  et  rSx  m.mB,phr. :  Late  Lat,  'I  and  my  king'  (ac- 
cording to  the  Latin  order,  the  position  giving  no  dignity  to 
die  ego  as  was  supposed  by  Wolsey's  critics). 

1618  Then,  that  in  all  you  [Wolsey]  writ  to  Rome,  or  else  |  To  foreign  princes, 
'Ego  et  Rex  meus'  ]  Was  still  inscrilwd;  in  which  you  brought  the  hingl  To  be 
your  scrrant;  Shaks-  Hen,  Vll/.f  m.  s,  31^  1644  uie  very  same  Motto 

serre  to  know  them  both,  iEga  dr*  Rtx  Mtut):  Mtre.  AauL,  No.  i,  p.  a. 
1714  The  most  violent  Egotism  which  I  have  met  with  b  the  Coune  of  my 
Reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  H^oUtf,  En  tt  X*xjiUM*^l  and  my  King:  Sftc- 
tatvr.  No.  56s,  Jul;  a,  p.  8oi/i  (Mcrley).  -     -  - 


17T8  Hob.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt, 


So.  569,  July  s,  p.  801/1  (Mo 
VoL  ill.  p.  80  (1858)1 

*^nt,  sb. :  Fr. :  drain,  sewer,  waterpipe. 

I860  The  system  of  tgvuU,  at  drains  for  supplying  water  to  cleanse  the 
streets,  to  fill  fire.cngines,  and  to  carry  off  the  rain-water  is  complete:  Onct  a 
lytei,  Jan.  s8,  p.  93^       *1874  Ee»o,  Apr.  23.    (St.] 

egressor  (-^  J.  — ).  s6. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
igredi,"' to  go  forth*,  'to  go  out':  one  who  goes  out 

*Egn>tiaii  (J-J.^):  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Aegyptius^  =  'of  or  be- 
longing to  Egypt '. 

1.  pertaining  to  Egypt.  Egyptian  darkness ^UAal  dark- 
ness (Exod.,  X.  21  S.). 

1693  all  was  clouds,  Anrptian  clouds,  blacke  and  darice  as  Hell: 
M ABBB,  Tr.  Altmtm's  Lyt  ^  bnunroo,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  193.  1704 

involved  m  worse  than  an  Egyptian  (bg  that  could  not  at  ooce  discera  its 
weakness  and  absurdity:  Smollbtt,  FenLCi.  FdlMtm,  ch.  xxxv.  Wks.,  VoL  it. 
p.  197  ('817X 

2.  a  gipsy  (wrongly  supposed  in  former  times  to  be  of 
Egyptian  race) ;  a  va^bond  who  pretends  to  be  a  gipsy. 

1604  That  handkerchief  |  Dkl  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give;  Shaks., 
0th.,  iii.  4,  S5.  1680  a  crew  of  strowling  Rogues  and  Wbores  that  tooke 

vpon  them  the  name  of  Egyptians,  luglets,  and  Fortune-tellers :  John  Taylor, 
ri^kf.,  sig.  a  Hhh  3  Vlt. 

*eider  (if—),  sb.:  Du.  or  Swed.  fr.  Icelandic  adkr:  name 
of  a  duck  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  N.  Atlantic,  whence  eider- 
down is  obtained.    The  bird  is  also  called  eider-duck. 

1678  J.  Rav,  Tr.  WiOu^iMt  OmitlkeL^  *».  1780  The  eider  bird 

or  dude  is  yet  more  useful  to  u>e  natives:  tr.  ren  TreiCt  Lett,  m  latmnd, 
p.  143  (and  Ed.).  1819  the  female  who  acted  as  waiter  pointed  to  a  huge 

mountain  of  eiderdown,  in  a  comer  of  the  room;  T.  HoPB.  Anati.,  Vol.  111. 
ch.  xvL  p.  411  (iBao).  1896  I  should  have  thought  that  tAOu  wert  one  more 

anxious  afker  dish  and  Sagon  than  curtain  and  dder-down :  Lou>  Bkaconsfibu), 
Via.  Grty,  Bk.  viii.  cbTii.  p.  ifA  (1881X 

eiddlon,//.  eiddla,  sb. :  Gk.  caoXoc. 
I.    a  likeness,  a  phantom. 


1818   If  suddenly  apoplexed,  would  he  rest  in  his  nave  without  sending  hb 
*  posterity,  'Junius  wa*  X.  V,  Z.  ~     "    ~ 
(1839).         1847,The  very  self-i 


.  V.  Z.,  Esq.':  Bthoh, 
rat  least 


<i<wAsr  to  shout  in  the  eats  of  posterity,  'Junius  wa* 
in  Moore's  L\fi,  VoL  n.  p.  a6o  (1839).         1847  Tl 
his  Eidolon:  Barham,  IiifaUt.  Ltg.,  p.  434  (1865). 

2.  a  distorted  shadow,  a  misconception.  This  use  is 
suggested  by  Plato's  myth  of  the  cave  in  the  Republic. 

1887  "  Here  spoke  the  seciioa  of  St.  Bernard's  sodety;  that  pinned  its  laith 
to  the  French  stage  and  the  French  schools  of  fiction  and  criticism  — which  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  tiiiaia  of  the  modem  academic  mind :  AtJtttumm,  July  93, 
p.  tia/i. 

3.  one  of  the  emanative  images  or  simulacra  of  things,  by 
the  assumption  of  which  the  Ancient  atomic  philosophers 
accounted  for  vision.    See  Lucr.,  4. 

1668  Whether  Stmrntiem  be  made  by  ctrfond  tmiuitiu  and  uuUtria/ 
ZlAOXJi,  or  by  notions  imprest  on  the  /Stitrtai  matter,  and  carryed  by  the 
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continuity  thereof  to  the  Common  sense;  lie  not  revive  into  a  Dispute:  Olak* 
viLL,  Saptit,  ch.  V.  p.  3S  (i88sX 

eikon:  Gk.    See  loon. 

EUwatren,  sb.:  Ger.,  /it.  'haste-w^^n':  stage-coach,  dili- 
gence (f.  v.). 

1860  The  modam  spirit...still  resisted  by  mtaMm;  One*  m  JVtk,  Sept.  >, 
p.  974/1.  1881  I  was  content  to  be  again  stilled  for  a  few  bom*  In  a  Oonan 
tilwufn:  G.  PKiLLiHOxa,  Unelt Z.,  ch.  iii.  p.  33. 

elmer,  sb. :  Ger.  Eimer :  a  liquid  measure  of  various 
capacities,  "from  2  to  80  United  States  gallons,  but  most 
frequently  from  15  to  18  gallons  "  (C). 

1789  The  provfaice  of  Wallachia...nroduoes  hi  good  years  5,000,000  msets 
of  wine,  the  eymer  weiring  aa^lb. :  J.  MoRSS,  Amtr.  Univ.  Gmr.,  VoL  n. 
p.  460  (1796).  1878  Eimtr,  eimer,  kUdeikin,  mhdlet :  Gribb,  Vkt.  Ctrm, 
4*  Eng.  (7U  Ed.X 

eirenica,  -con,  eirenika,  -kon:  Late  Gk.  See 
irenicon. 

eironeia 


Gk.    See  ironla. 


^eisteddfod, >)/. elsteddfodan,  sb.:  Welsh:  an  assembly, 
a  congress ;  esp.  of  Welsh  bards  and  minstrels. 

1889  If  we  are  allowed  to  speak  the  truth  fearless  of  the  fiery  denundatioa 
of  the  EitttJd/odau  of  the  future:  GuariiaH,  Dec  so,  p.  1801. 

*fljector  {J.  J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
i(j')i<;ere,  ='to  cast  forth',  'eject':  one  who  or  that  which 
ejects. 

1648  Afere.  Aead,,  No.  t,  p.  7.  1876  The  brake  is  operated  by  air 

ejectors  placed  on  the  engiiw  and  worked  by  a  steam  jet:  T&vr,  Nov.  94.  [St.] 

^OBdem  generis,  phr. :  Lat. :  of  the  same  kind. 

1668  A  Just  comparison  still  is,  |  Of  things  ijmdtm  gtntrit:  S.  BoTUB, 
Hudibrat,  Pt.  1.  Cant.  i.  p.  65.  1886  The  reward  given  to  the  patentee  and 
the  copyright  of  an  author  or  punter  are  constantly  associated  in  thought,  and 
even  treated  of  by  writers,  as  V  (pudtm  tftri*:  Atttntntm,  Jan.  S3,  p.  13SI3. 

Ik  roftfyou,  phr.:  Glc:  as  a  by-work,  as  a  subordinate 
business. 

1749  Besides...!  have  mn  over  Pliny's  Epistles  and  Martial  u  raptpyn ; 
not  to  mention  Petrarch:  Gray,  IKb.,  VoL  u  p.  967(1814). 

ekka^  sb. :  Hind. :  a  native  one-horse  carriage. 

1834  two  or  three  covered  Ekkas:  Baiae,  VoL  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  tqt. 

*E1  Dorado:  Sp.,  'the  gilt':  name  of  an  ima^nary 
region  in  S.  America,  fabulously  rich  in  gold  and  jewels. 
Sometimes  localised  as  Manoa  on  the  Upper  Amazon. 
Hence,  any  extraordinarily  rich  r^ion,  or  vast  wealth. 

1619  the  CtUurt  of  GingtUtMe,  Gridtlhu,  Dmy  Eldtrade,  Dnfft  dm 
Berry,  Sedimtt$uUr,  Mhuum,  and^tbe  rest;  Purchas,  Microcotmtu,  ch.  icxvU. 
p.  369.  1699  [voyages  by  Spaniards  up  the  R.  Oranoca]  to  finde  a  pasHa|n  to 
the  great  Citie  of  Mtuu^a\  called  by  them  the  Eldorada,  at  the  Golden  Cvat : 


O'heary :  Laoy  Morgan, 


Capt.  J.  Smith,  WO*.,  p.  805  (1884). 

«,Fl  " 

tioo... 

:oMmst.  Deiu/et,  Vol,  in.  n,  ^l^  

who  believed  that  Paris  was  a  second  £i  v^rado,  iriiere  all  who  sought — must 


.      ..  1818  Ballydab,  the  El  Dorado  of 

Macartky,  VoL  ill.  ch.  v.  p.  915  (1819).       1897 

■■■"'"  ■     ;  andtl 


Hold  up  to  their  imagination. ..some  splendid  El  Dorado  or  othCT;  and  then  they 
are  in  danger :  Congrtu.  Debates,  Vol.  ni.  p-  45. .  1841  those  dear  frieras 


find— Fortune :  Ladt  Blxssihctoh,  IdUr  in  Frmiue,  Vol.  1.  p.  310.  1860 

Pen  began  to  ^cy  Eldorado  was  opening  to  him,  and  that  his  fbrtuoe  was  made 
from  tut  day:  Tkackbrav,  /Vismatr,  VoL  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  33  (1879X 

ela,  elah.    See  R 

^fflan,  sb. :  Fr. :  dash,  eagerness  to  advance,  spring. 

1877  none  of  that  tush  and  /Am  of  wdcome:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhabt,  Mim* 
it  Thine,  ch.  xix.  p.  r7i  (1879).  1880  Delicate  of  constitution,  though  not 
abaolutdy  an  invalid,  he  haid  none  of  the  vigour  or  iUut  of  youth :  J.  Pavn, 
Confident.  Agent,  ch.  i.  p.  3.  1886  On  one  of  them  rides  a  postillioo...full  of 
professional  llan:  Athenmm,  Oct.  10,  p.  476/3. 

eland  {il _),  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Eland;  elan,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Oan: 
sb. :  the  Cape  elk,  a  large  species  of  antelope ;  also,  a  name 
of  the  moose. 

1600  These  people  are  much  giuen  to  bleed,  and  therefore  stop  thdr  noses 
with  deetes  haire,  or  the  haire  of  an  elan :  R.  Hakluvt,  ynaget,  VoL  ill. 
p.  ro4.  1670  In  another  Cupboard  I  was  shown  the  Foot  of  an  Elan,  and  a 

Vieard  all  set,  and  covered  with  Tnrhy  Stones:  R.  Lassels,  Vey.  llal.,  Pt.  i. 
p.  tiT  (1698).  184B  the  hippopotamus,  the  giiatfe,  the  bos  caffei^-as  large  as 
a  full-grown  bull,  and  the  elan— -but  little  less,  two  sehias,  and  the  qiiaccha,  two 
gnus,  and  several  antelopes:  C  Darwin,  y<mm.  Beagle,  ch.  v.  p.  86. 

elatches,  sb.  pi.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Turki  aUuhah:  striped 
piece-goods  of  silk  or  cotton.    See  all((ja. 

elaMr,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  r'Xar^/),^' driver',  'hurler': 
elasticity,  spring ;  esp.  the  expansive  property  of  ^as  or 
vapor ;  in  Bot.  a  filament  or  cell  which  acts  as  a  spring  to 
disperse  the  ripe  seeds  of  a  plant 

1676  Why  should  there  not  be  such  an  elater  or  spring  in  the  amiit  Cod- 
worth,  Serm.,  p.  Ss.    (T.]        be£  1691  not  the  eflecu  of  an  mtcrnal  datec  of 
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lb*  water,  but  of  the  tiiciiig  of  the  many  little  {xutides  of  air  dispened  throosfa 
that  water:  R.  BovLB,  Spring  <ifth€  Air,  Exp.  aa.    [C] 

elatiiiiuil,  sb.:  Lat.  ir.  Gk.  tKmiipim:  a  drastic  purgative 
drug  obtaineid  from  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber. 

17B3  Sir  J.  Hill,  Mat.  Mtd.    (J.] 

eldiee,  sb. :  Turk,  llcfa:  ambassador,  envoy. 

1D99  1  came  to  the  court  to  see  a  Morris  dance,  and  a  play  of  his  Bkhitt : 
R.  Hakluvt,  Kiy^fu,  Vol.  II.  ii.  p.  67.  1634  he  sends  his  Ekhtt  (or  Am- 

bassador) into  Gtma :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbsrt,  Trav.,  p.  to.  1776  at  the  court 
of  Delby,  where  Ambassadon  are  ^ceived,  and  a  real  power  is  possessed  of 
cnatjng  them,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Elcbee :  Claim  <tf  Rn 
RaJa  Gbirv,  la/i.  1838  So  well  described  by  an  English  Elchee :  Black- 

wcatTt  Mof.,  xxiu.  64.  1884  "An  English  nobleman  I  she  exclaimed,  with 
an  inquiring  accent.  "And  he — wherefore  does  he  travelt  Is  he  aa  Elcki— 
amhawador,  or  what?"  Aytha,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  94.  1840  Away,  away 

scowered  every  one,  like  madcaps,  Elchee,  officers  and  all :  Frasbr,  Koordittan, 
b'c.  Vol.  I.  l>et.  ii  p.  4a. 

^eetlTe  {—  J.  —),  adj. :  Eng.  it.  Fr.  ^lectif,  fern.  -ive. 

1.  chosen  by  election. 

1086  And  they  that  Ihie  in  other  kinds  of  Commonwealths,  as  the  Venetians, 
do  letaine  an  outward  shewe  of  a  king,  whome  they  call  a  Duke,  who  is  electiue, 
and  to  cootinue  hi*  estate  as  long  as  he  lineib:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primamd.  Fr. 
Acad.,  p.  624. 

2.  dependent  on  election  (of  an  office  or  position). 

1S86  The  fonrth  kind  of  monarchie  is  electiue,  not  hereditarie:  T.  B.,  Tr. 
La  Prinumd.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  633.  1611  EUctif,  Electiue,  subiect  Tnto 

choice ;  gotten,  or  passing,  by  election :  Cotcr.  bef.  16S7    I  will  say 

positively  and  tesohitely,  that  It  is  impossible  an  elective  monarchy  should  be  so 
tree  and  abaolute  as  an  hereditary:  Bacon.  (J.I  be£  16M  The  but  change 
of  their  government,  from  elective  to  hereditanr,  ha*  made  it  seem  hitherto  of  m* 
force,  and  unfitter  for  action  abroad :  Sir  W.  Trmflb.    [L.] 

3.  pertaining  to  election,  esp.  to  election  by  vote. 

bef.  1711  all  moral  goodness  coosisteth  in  the  elective  act  of  the  understanding 
win:  Guw,  Coiat.  Sacra.    [J.] 

4.  in  Chemistry.,  elective  affinity  means  the  property  in 
virtue  of  which  a  substance  enters  into  chemical  combina- 
tion with  some  substance  or  substances  more  readily  than 
with  others.  Also,  metaph.  applied  to  a  special  tendency 
to  sympathy  between  individual  persons,  in  imitation  of 
GoeUie's  Waklverwandschaften. 

elector  (—  ±  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Hector,  noun  of  agent  to 
lligere,'^^\ia  choose',  'to  select'. 

1.  one  who  has  the  right  of  choosing,  esp.  of  electing  by 
vote. 

1603  the  ambition,  enuie  and  Machiauellisme  of  his  electors;  W.  Watson, 
QutdHUIt  ^Rttig.  &•  State,  p.  167.  168S   the  efiect  of  the  new  charters 

danging  the  electors:  Evslyn,  Dtary,  VoL  11.  p.  134(1871)1  1788  The 

bribbg  Suiesman...  The  brib'd  Elector:  Pors,  EfiL  t»  Satiru,  n.  as  (17S7X 
*1874  Mr.  Fawcett  addresses  the  electon  of  Hackney:  EcAe,  Nov.  19,    [St.] 

2.  a  member  of  the  body  of  princes  which  formerly  had 
the  right  of  choosing  the  emperor  of  Germany  by  vote  (from 
1356  to  1806). 

1618  the  Electors  speke  anynst  hym,  and  allege  reasons  whye  he  sdiulde 
nolt  be  electidde:  R.  Paci,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lett.,  iit  Ser.,  VoL  1.  No.  IvL  p.  157 

ittuY      1640  Sir  John  Dnlzike,  the  Elector  of  Saxes  Marshall,  with  x.  persons : 
n  Ellis'  Orir.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  ill.  Na  ccdiv.  p.  35s  (1846),  1MB  the 

eUctottt*  of  Geimanie :  W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  lial.,  fol.  59 1«.       1086  That 
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empcronr  CharUs  the  fift,  did  he  not  resign  his  empire  into  the  hands  of  t] 
ptinces electon:  T.  B^ Tr.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.  p.  177  (1589).         IBBl 
golden  Apple...which  Countie  Patatitu.  one  of  the  Electors,  carieth  on  the  right 
hande  b^ote  the  King:  L.  Lloyd,  Trt*L  iif  Triumtlut,  sig.  E  }  ix>.  1619 

the  Uiddlt  is  a*  Prtnct  Elector  betwixt  this  and  that  hwher,  nr  Mind:  P 
CHAS,  Micrtcttrnta,  ch.  Iviii.  p.  568.       1639  the  King  tADtamark  must  r^ 


CHAS, 

vntothe 
Cvmmand* 
CtlUdt*  ^  EUctart 


Lp. 

I  the 


c3or,  and  to  all  the  other  Piinoes,  and  Electors: 
(ttlygivn  if  tht  Frtiuh  King,  May  j.  Mo.  u, 
\Uctort  hath  continned  the  Empire  in  that  Lin 


PUR- 

repay 

Nmct^Ctrtaitu 

.  p.  4-       1643  the 

mr  these  aooyeares: 


Hownx,7«<r.  Ftr.  Trav.,  p.  45  (1869).  1776  and  make  the  King  of 

Prtasia,  and  all  the  fiddling  Electon  of  (lermany  die  with  envy:  J.  Collier, 
Mus.  Trav.,  Ded.,  p.  vi 

UectroIysiB,  .r^. :  incorrect  ptasi-Gk.  fr.  Gk.  i^ccrpo-  for 
iJXticrpwEo-,  and  XiMrir,>-'loosenmg',  'decomposition':  decom- 
position of  any  substance  by  means  of  electricity.  See 
electmm. 

1846  the  electrolyn*  of  water:  Grovb,  CamL  9/P^:  F»rctt.    (L.) 

Slectmm,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^A«crpoi',='amber',  'gold', 
'alloy  of  gold  and  silver'.  Early  Anglicisied  as  electre  (Wyc- 
Uffite  Bible,  Ezek.,  i.  4}. 

I.  amber;  metaph.  tears,  with  aUusion  to  the  sisters  of 
Phaeton,  the  Heliades  in  Greek  Mythology  who  were  changed 
into  poplars,  their  tears  into  amber.  From  the  electric  pro- 
perties of  amber  ilectrum  (base  ilectro-),  ilectricus,=''pn- 


taining  to  amber',  have  furnished  names  for  electricity  and 
things  electrical,  as  electro-motor  (see  motor). 

1691  Wound*  were  there  none ;  it  was  her  master's  death  J  That  drew 
dectrum  from  her  weeping  eyes;  Greknk,  Maidcn'i  Dmtm,  Wits.,  p.  377/a 
(i8<i).       1636  BUcirum,  Amber:  Cockbram,  Ft.  x.  (and  Ed.X 

2.  mixed  metal  of  amber  color,  alloy  of  gold  and  silver, 
an  ideal  bright  metal  to  which  fabulous  properties  were 
ascribed. 

1601  There  i*  alio  a  base  kind  of  pale  and  whitish  goU,  iriiich  hath  in  it  a 
fifth  part  of  silver...tbey  call  it  Electmm:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33, 
ch.  4,  Vol.  II.  p.  469.  1608  And  on  each  fold  sparkled  a  pretious  Gem...  'rat 
fift  of  pale  EuctrmtH  seemed  wrought:  |  Sixt  Mercurie;  of  Silncr  was  the  last: 
J.  SvLvasTBR,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Urania,  xi.  p.  i<3  (1608).  1637  The  Ancient 
Electrmm  bmd  in  it  a  Fifth  otSiltur  to  the  GfiJ:  Bacon,  If  at.  Hitt.,  CenL  viiL 
I  798.  bef.  1681  She,  of  whose  soul,  if  we  may  say,  'twas  gold,  |  Her  body 

was  th' Electnun,  and  did  Bold  |  Many  degrees  of  that:  J,  Dohnk, /'wMt,  p.  130 
(1669). 

3.  orichalcum,  brass. 

16S6  albeit  in  the  dayes  of  the  inhabitantes  yet  livynge,  Eltctrum  was  no 
where  digged :  R.  Edbn,  Decades,  foL  var^.  —  I  sawe  also  a  great  piece  of  pure 
Eltctrum :  of  the  whiche  belles  and  apothecaries  mortars,  and  many  sndie  other 
vessels  and  instrumentea  maye  bee  made:  it..  Sect.  L  p.  80  (1885), 

dlect(a)&riiiin,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  an  electuary,  eclegm. 

1048  diafinicon,  electuariom  of  Rcees  after  Mesue,  and  diacathoUcon  t  Tra* 
HERON,  Tr.  yigt^t  Ckintrc.,  foL  cclxx  r*/*. 

elegant  {J.  —  —),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  elegant:  cha- 
racterised by  good  taste,  endowed  with  good  taste;  graceful 
in  shape  or  proportion,  refined,  delicate. 

1081   accustome  hym  by  litle  and  litle  to  nieake  pure  and  elegant  latin  : 


VoLlp.403(i87sX  1776  that  of  Cere*  was  an  elegant  edifice:  R.  Chandler, 
Trav.  Greece,  i.  10a.  1810   It  was  to  be  done  in  a  quiet,  unpretending 

elegant  way :  J.  Austen,  Emma,  VoL  lu.  ch.  vi.  p.  314  (1833). 

*&lit»3A,/em.  dl^gante,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr.:  elegant,  a  person 
of  fashion. 

1787  Would  yon. ..know  the  fashionable  dress  of  a  Pariaan  eleputtef  M. 
Edceworth,  Leafwm,  p.  3a  (1833X  1808    In  the  Palais  Royale,  the 

elegantes  are  Aimished  with  flah.<»loured  opera  drawen  perfectly  fitted  to  the 
shape :  Hughes,  Tettr  thmgh  France,  p.  t84.  (N.  &  Q.]  lUS  Goethe... 
was  thunderstruck  when  he  saw  her  aa  an  elegimte  in  the  milliner's  shop :  Edin. 
Rev.,  VoL  a6,  p.  3*3. 

ildgit,  yd  pers.  sing.  per/,  itid  act.  of  Lat.  iligere,=^to 
choose' :  name  of  a  writ  of  execution,  issued  at  the  election 
of  a  judgment  creditor,  conferring  on  him  possession  of  so 
much  property  of  the  judgment  debtor  as  at  a  fair  valuation 
satisfies  the  creditor's  claim.  See  Blackstone's  Comm^ 
Bk.  III.  ch.  xvi. 

1080  Note  ye  /  that  an  Abbot  recouered  daaiages  /  ft  prayed  Elegit  and  it 
was  graunted;  'Tr.  Littlelea'e  Nat.  Brev.,  fol.  127  ve.  1631  The  same  law 

is  of  tenant  by  Elegit:  Tenant  by  Statute  marchant :  Tr.  PerHni  Pre/.  Boeke, 
ch.  V.  f  404,  p.  174  (i64aX  1760  Gilbert,  C<s«r»  in  Lam  A*  Eqtatf,  p.  398. 
1807  for  execudng  writs  of  tlegit...%v'^:  Amer.  State  Pa/ert,  Misc.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  677  (183a). 

eleipsis:  Gk.    See  eUipsls. 

elemi,  sb. :  Sp.,  Port,  and  It :  name  of  various  aromatic 
gum  resins,  the  common  oriental  variety  chiefly  derived  from 
Manila  being  obtained  from  Canarium  commune. 

1048  of  gumme  elimi,  aimoniake  dissolued  w*  wyne,  3  .i.  &  ss. ;  Trahbron, 
Tr.  yire's  Ckirurg.,  foL  civ  r^/i.  1699    The  Tree  likewise  that  affords 

Gnmmi  Elemi  grow*  here  in  great  Aboondance :  Deecriftien  ^Itth. »/ Dorian, 
P-4- 

elenacampana:  Late  Lat    See  ennlarcampana. 

*elenchus,//.  -chi,  .r3. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  fXeyxot:  a  refutation; 
a  false  conclusion.  Anglicised  as  elench  (1603  Holland,  Tr. 
Plut.  Afor.,  p.  58;    1603  C.  Heydon,  Def.  Jttdic.  Astral., 

p.  342)- 

1668  And  I  shall  bring  you,  with  your  pack  |  OtFallaciee,  t*  EUncUhadi: 
S.  BuTLBR,  Hnditras,  Pt.  L  Cant.  iiL  p.  358.  1886  The  old  Chinese  texts 

are...full  ofwhat  Aristotle  calls  "elenchi  from  ambiguity":  Alkeneeum,  OcL  33, 
P-  Sa8/3- 

*elep]iantiasiB,  .r^. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iXttf>ayrUunr:  a  name  of 
various  kinds  of  skin  disease  involving  thickening  of  the 
skin.  One  species  is  a  form  of  leprosy,  another  called 
'Arabian'  frequently  attacks  the  legs  which  swell  to  an 
abnormal  size.  Anglicised  as  elefihantie  (t6ot  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  25,  ch.  5,  VoL  II.  p.  219). 

(1898  One  manere  Lepra  comyth  of  pure  Melancoly,  and  hyght  Elephancia: 
Trbvisa,  Tr.  Barth.  de  P.  R.,  vii.  bdv.]  1068  Laste  of  aU,  that  he  maketh 
no  aranantyse  of  suche  sicknes,  as  are  incurable,  as  to  cure  a  Cancer  not  vlcetate, 
or  dcphandasis  confinnyd:  T.  Galb,  Inti.  Ckmnrg.,  foL  46  V.         1068  The 
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common  Lcpn  called  EUpkaMtiatit:  W.  Turnbr,  Nat.  tf  Wbut,  sig.  C  ij  f*. 
VKH  the  white  filthie  leprosie  called  ElephantiMis:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H., 
Bk.  30,  ch.  13,  Vol  II.  p.  394. 

elentheromaniat  sb.\  gucui-G\i.  fr.  Ani^po-,^' free',  and 
itanioj^'vaas^'  {g.v.):  mania  for  liberty,    kare. 

1837  insubordhiaiion,  oleutheroauuiia,  coniiued,  unlimited  opporition :  Car- 
LVLE,  Fr.  Xtv.,  Pt.  L  Bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.    (Oavies] 

elevator  {J.=.J.  _),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat. 
llevire,='to  lift  up',  'to  raise',  'to  elevate':  one  who  or  that 
which  raises ;  applied  to  surgical  and  agricultural  implements. 
Perhaps  really  fr.  Fr.  iUvatoir.  In  Anatomy,  elevator,  fr. 
Late  Lat.  elevitor,  is  a  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to 
elevate  a  part  of  the  body. 

ffldre,  sb. :  Fr. :  pupil,  scholar,  student 

1770  yoor  tlin  Loid  Richard  Cavendish...ii  about  to  leave  us:  Cray  and 
Mason,  Ctrrttf.,  p.  444  (1853)1  bet  1777  he  attached  himself  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  was  one  of  hb  ablest  titvtt:  Lord  Chbstbrpibld,  CkanuUrt,  in 
Misc.  Wts.,  Vol  II.  p.  54  (1777)1  180S   Turenne,  Cond^,  and  their  lUnt 

had  carried  on  a  war  of  movements:  Edin.  Rev.y  VoL  5,  p.  4^  1811  it  was 
likewise  requisite  to  shew  how  our  lUvr  would  use  her  acquured  powers :  L.  M. 
HawkinSj  CeuH/m,  VoL  i.  p.  xxxix.  (snd  Ed.).  1818  a  young  barrister  of 

gr«at  poetical,  political,  and  diplomatic  promise,  her  ///mr,  ancf  as  the  poet  said, 
darling  without  end:  Lady  Morgan,  Pt.  Afacartky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  I  p.  33  (1819). 
1825  in  a  slate  of  such  disordered  anprehensioD  as  an  &hn  of  chivalry  was  scarce 
on  any  occasion  permitted  to  display:  Scott,  BttnthtJ,  ch.  xxviii.  p.  a6i. 
1837  I  detected  her  teaching  her  /Ann  to  think  Washington  an  unpardonable 
rebel:  J.  F.  Coopkr,  Eun^,  Vol.  l.  p.  215.  16M  she  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  she  would  adopt  me  as  her  "Jlivt"  in  occult  science :  Kinglake,  EatktH, 
p.  ia6(i845). 

eliacampana:  Late  Lat.    See  ennla-campana. 

EUas,  N.  T.  name  of  Elijah  the  Prophet ;  representative 
of  zeal  and  miraculous  power. 

16M  And  then  will  break  forth  such  boirible  persecution  as  will  first  of  all 
take  from  the  world  those  mighty  Eliases  by  triumphant  martyrdom:  Bp.  Hals, 
Stl.  Wkt.,  p.  137  (1849).  IB79— 80  But  with  the  Papists,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
he  is  foisooth...far  zeal,  EUas:  Rogers,  39  Articles,  p.  347  (1854). 

elichryson:  Lat    See  helictarysnin. 

*flite^  sb.:  Fr.:  choice,  flower,  pick.  Early  Anglicised 
(1387  Trevisa,  Tr.  Higden,  vii.  155). 

1780  there  was  all  the  tUt€  of  London,  both  for  talentt  and  fiuhion :  In  W. 
Roberu'  Mtm.  Hannak  Mart,  Vol.  I.  p.  103  (1835).  1810  he  may  thank  the 
Russian  frosts,  which  destroyed  the  real  tliit  of  the  French  army,  for  the 
successes  of  Waterloo:  BvRON,  in  Moore's  L^t,  Vol.  111.  p.  175  (1833).  1820 
protected  by  a  guard  chosen  from  the  tUlt  of  the  army:  EtUn.  Rrv.,  Vol.  43, 
p.  94.  1826  pointing  to  the  itUt  of  his  finmous  guard,  an  iUtt  composed  of 

men  of  all  nations  remarkable  for  their  fine  stature :  Rtjl.  on  a  RambU  to 
Gtrmumy,  p.  3fie.  1837  T^ttUU  of  Ba— ath:  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxtv. 
P.  380.  1844  The  President  and  the  iiite  are  to  sit  upon  Nelson's  pillar: 

THACKERAY,  Afitc.  Euajn,  p.  sag  (1885).        *1870  the  nurse  and  baby  and  the 
well'to-do  farmer  sit  down  at  the /<wZr  tfA^ilr  beside 
hood:  Times,  OcL  4,  p.  4/6.    (St.] 


!  the  itite  of  the  neighbour. 


♦elixir  (.:^-i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  Old  Fr.  elixir,  fr.  Axaki.el 
;>trfr,  =  'the  dry-principle',  fr.  Gk.  f^pov  or  ^piov.  See 
chemist. 

I.  (original  meaning)  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  soluble 
soUd  substance  {al-klmiyi  being  the  corresponding  fluid  sub- 
stance) supposed  to  have  the  power  of  changing  the  baser 
metals  into  gold  or  silver  and  of  conferring  immortality,  the 
discovery  of  which  was  the  object  of  alchemy.  Being  sup- 
posed to  prolong  life  if  taken  in  small  doses,  it  was  called 
elixir  vitae  {3.  v.).  The  great  elixir  was  supposed  to  be  a 
red  tincture,  opposed  to  the  lesser  elixir  or  white  tincture. 
Also,  metaph, 

abL  1886  A  nay  lat  be  the  Philoaopbres  stoon  |  Elixer  (i;.  L  Elixir]  dept  we 
sechen  iaste  ecboon:  Chaucbr,  C.  T.,  Com.  Yeom.  Tab,  863.  1803  Of  thilke 
Blixtr  which  men  call  [  Alconomy,  as  is  befalle  |  To  hem,  that  whilome  were 
wise:  (jOWBR,  in  Ashmole's  Thtal.  Ckem.  Brit., p.  371  (i<s2]L  1471  thegraat 
£/iur«nboth  Red  and  White :  G^iplbv,  Cmtf.  Auk.,  Ep.,  in  Ashmole's  "nuat. 


Ckem.  Srit.,f.  no  Oi6$t).      147T  [See  Arablmc].      bet  1000  After  that  thy 

I  Be  hit  White  or  Rede  I  wys,  |  If  thow  his  cast  00  Iren  also:  In  Aib- 

\eat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p.  347  (1653).  1079  I  reveled  to  Roger  Coke 

the  gret  secret  of  the  elixir  of  the  salt :  Deb,  Diary,  p.  7  (Camd.  Sec.,  184a). 


Lexer  ys,  |  J 
mole's  Thea, 


Hut.  Jt/r.,  p.  156.  1600  Ne  yet  ri  gnacum  one  small  stick,  sir,  |  Nor 
iivHD  Lvllies  great  elixir:  B.  jonson,  yotf;  ii.  a,  Wks.,  p.  469  (i6i<). 
1631  no  chymiqne  yet  th'  elixar  got:  J.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  31  (ii6o). 

In  the  perfection  of  this  Art,  I  mean  the  accomplishing  of  the  Elixir,  is  tne 


1600  Of  Alchymistes  here  are  two  sorts ;  wbmof  the  one  seeke  for  the  Elissir, 
that  is,  the  maner  which  coloureth  biasse  and  other  metals:  John  Porv,  Tr. 
Le^s  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  156.       1606  Ne  yet  of /i«i<:>»i»  one  small  stick,  sir,  |  Nor 

RaVHVND   ' •!.!-       T,      f ,r^,.      a     .    nn._      _       ,.   /   ,    ^ 

bef.  1631 

1641  Intl    ,  .  _ 

Sulphur  of  Philosophers  set  at  liberty:  John  French,  Art  Distill.,  Ep.  Ded., 

sig.  A  1  n«  (i6siX  Ixf  1602  Our  greate  Elixer  most  high  of  price,  |  Our 

Aut,  our  Basaaske,  our  Adrot,  and  our  CoctUricei  Bloohfiblo,  in  Ashmole's 

Tkeat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p  313  {1653).  1607  which  like  the  Elixir  of  life  is  the 

superlative  and  last  consolauon  of  Mans  body:  H.  Pinnbll,  Pkiios.  Re/.,  p.  aor. 

bd'.  1608    For  we  have  got  a  newer  Trick,  Sir,  I  Which  fa  outKloes  the  fiund 

Elixir:  J.  Clbveland,  H'.b.,  p.  344(1687).      1667  What  wonder  then  if  fields 

and  regions  here  I  Breathe  forth  elixir  pure:  Milton,  ^.£.,  in.607.     bef.1682 

Smarter  curiosiDes  would  have  been  at  the  great  Elixir,  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of 
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the  Sea,  vdth  other  noble  Obscurities  in  Nature:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  XL 
p.  60  (16S6).  1888  I  languished  for  the  elixir  of  wealth:  M.  E.  Braddoh, 

GolJett  Calf,  VoL  L  ch.  ui.  p.  387. 

2.  the  concentrated  virtue  of  a  substance  or  quality,  the 
quintessence,  the  ideaL 

1009  Canarie,  the  very  Elixir  toA  spirit  of  wine;  B.  JONSON,  Ev.  Mom  out 
e/kis  Hum.,  Prol.,  Wks.,  p.  88  (1616).  1603  Imploy  no  more  th'  Elixir  of 

your  spirit  |  On  Cytkerta  and  her  winged  Son :  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr.  Dti  Bartas, 
Unnia,  59,  p.  160  (1608).  1616    some  toyes  t  had  writ... .were  th'  elixir  d 

wit:  B.  Jonson,  Efigr.,  loo,  Wks.,  p.  ^(1616).  1620  Love  is  the  marrow 
of  friewkhip,  and  Letters  are  the  Elixir  of  Love:  HoWELL,  Lett.,  i.  xvL  p.  39 
(1S45).  1642  the  memory  may  carry  away  the  Elixir  of  them  [poets] :  —  Insir. 
AV>r.  T'mv.,  p.  35  (1869X  1604  will  raise  us  ^M&xfiAf  into  the  f/ursV  of 

Glorious  Immortality:  R.  Whitlock,  Zoctomia.y.  «pj.  1660  he  then  had 

fot  the  Elixir  of  Earthly  happiness :  SiR  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  178  (1677). 
670  his  warbling  Voice  and  Fingers  would  be  an  Elixar;  and  chaiining  the 
World  into  a  Royal  mine,  whence  he  might  draw,  out  at  the  Pit-hole  <^  the 
ravish'd  Ear:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Apfeal,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xi.  I  3,  p.  98.  1681 
for  I  must  sift  things  to  find  out.. .what  is  the  elixir  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  inten- 
tion: Th.  (^dwin,  tfks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Statid.  Divines,  VoL  L  p  333  (1861). 

3.  an  agreeable  alcoholic  preparation  containing  various 
medicinal  substances ;  formerly,  a  tincture  with  more  than 
one  base. 

1616  Marry,  your  true  elixar,  all  tare  wine,  |  That  doth  enspire,  ft  make  the 
thoughtes  divine !  R.  C,  Time^  W^kislle.  v.  igti,  p.  63  (1871).  ^  1621  it 

(a  letter]  became...of  more  vertue  then  Potable  (3old,  or  the  Elixir  of  Ambar,  for 
it  wrought  a  sudden  cure  upon  me:  Howell.  Lett.,  i.  xxxL  p.  61  (1645X  1633 
Here,  drink  it  off:  the  ingredients  are  cordiaL  I  And  this  the  true  elixir; 
Massincbr,  A'>iv  Way  to  Pay,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p  397/1  (1839X  1686  Foob  nay 
ulk  of  Mythridate,  Cordials,  Blixeis :  D'Urfev,  Comrnmew.  U'om.,  v.  p.  47. 
1712  an  Account  of  several  Elixirs  and  Antidotes  in  your  third  Volume :  5y<c- 
tator.  No.  548,  Nov.  38,  p.  779/1  (Morley).  1704  here  b  an  elixir,  to  which  I 
trust  the  consummation  of  my  revenge:  Smollbtt,  Perd.  Ct.  Fatkom,  ch.  xxvu 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  143  (1817). 

Variants,  14  c. — 17  c  elixer,  150.  lexer,  16  c.  elissir,  17  c. 
elixar,  elixer. 

♦elixir  vitae,>>Ar.:  Late  Lat:  elixir  of  life. 

bef.  1090  Elixir  vita,  and  the  predout  Stone,  \  You  know  as  well  as  how  to 
make  an  Apple:  E.  Kelly,  in  A^mole's  Tkeat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p.  334  (1653). 
1880  being  restored  to  youth. ..by  drinking  the  Elixir  Vitee'.  Bain.  Rev., 
Vol,  51.  p.  148.  1877  the  liquid  ran  through  his  veins  like  oil  diarged  with 

electricity  and  elixir  vitte:  C.  Readr,  H^eman  Hater,  ch.  xxiv.p.  30S  (1883). 
1888  The  secret  it  shows  may  make  them  an  elixir  vitm.  It  is  a  simple  secret — 
"Dinna  forget"  might  sum  it  up:  Atkeneeum,  June  33,  p  787/3. 

elliirais,  pi.  ellipste,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ?XX«^ir,='omission', 
'a  falling  short'.'   Sometimes  eclipsis  is  wrongly  substituted. 

1.  the  omission  of  a  word  or  more  in  grammar;  in 
Printing,  marks  which  indicate  omission  of  letters  or  words. 

1040  Ellijksis  and  Synaloepka...camiA  euer  one  vowel  to  be  drowned  so  often 
as  they  occur  m  a  verse :  Palsgravb,  Tr.  Acolastns,  sig.  E  iii  v°.  1083 

The  verse  by  you  quoted,  Rom.  v.  18,  is  a  manifest  ecUieis  or  defective  speedi; 
FuLKB,  Defence,  p.  lao  \\%s-^  1089  if  but  one  wora  or  some  little  portion  of 
nieach  be  wanting,  it  may  be  supplied  by  ordinary  vnderstanding  and  vertue  of 
the  figure  EcUptts:  Puttsnham,  Eng.  Poes.,  III.  xiL  p.  175(1869).  1608 

I  made  ellipsis  of  in  in  this  place,  where  it  should  have  been  expietfed,  so  that 
the  want  of  in  put  me  clean  out ;  Miodlbton,  Family  of  Looe,  iii.  3,  Wks., 
Vol.  III.  p.  61  (1885).  1607  the  eovemment  and  use  of  relatives,  verbs,  sub* 

stantives,  ellipses:  EvBLYN,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  343  (1873).  1727  the  ElHfat 

or  sfwech  by  half  words,  of  Ministers  and  Politicians:  Pofb,  Art  0/ Sinking, 
ch.  xiiL  Wks.,  VoL  vl  p.  311  (1757). 

2.  an  ellipse,  a  plane  section  of  a  right  cone  of  which  the 
cutting  plane  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  cone  at  an  angle 
greater  than  the  inclination  of  the  generating  line  of  the  cone 
to  the  said  axis. 

1079  Whether...<ito/Arke^Tartalea/iinv'>"<'<^'''"(£>r,fci<«<ai>Eleipds: 
DiGCBS,  Stratiot.,  p,  187.  1660  the  apparent  Ellipsis  of  the  Ring:  Pkit. 

Trans.,  VoL  I.  Na  4,  p.  74. 

Elmo:  It    See  Saint  Elmo. 

*iloge,  sb. :  Fr. :  panegyric,  funeral  oration,  encomium. 

bef.  1782  I  return  you,  sir.  the  two  eloges,  which  I  have  perused  with 
pleasure :  Bp.  Atterburv.  [T.]  1708  the /&^  on. ..poor  Cocchi  [recently 
deceased]:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  III.  p.  139  (1857).  1782  Llano  the 
other  day  made  a  grand  iloge  of  the  man :  J.  Adams,  iVks.,  VoL  III.  p.  380  (1851X 
1792  his  [Newton's]  cloge  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris:  T.  RBID, 
Corrvr/.,  Wks.,  p  90/1  (1846).  1802  The  latter  number  of  this  r^tfr  would 

not  be  wholly  unintelligible,  if  applied  to  a  spirited  coach-hoise :  Edtn.  Rev., 
VoL  I,  p  33.  1834    Fahault  made  a  great  tioge  to  me  of  the  Duke  of 

Orleans :  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  4a  1801  the  arrogant  /Itfge  on  himself, 

which  he  publi^ed  at  an  interval  of  thirty  years:  J.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr. 
Rev.,  m.  p.  r3fi  (1857). 

Sloginm.  sb. :  Lat :  an  utterance,  an  inscription  (on  a 
monument)'  hence,  in  Late  Lat,  a  panegyric,  eulogy,  en- 
comium. Anglicised  as  elogy  (1646  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud, 
Ep.,  Bk.  VIL  ch.  xiii.  p.  300,  Ed.  1686). 

1076  be  bestoweth  this  honourable  Bloginm  vpon  him:  Lambardb,  Ptrasitk, 
Kent,  p.  333.  1092  Upon  it  is  superinduc'd  this  Elogium,  That,  &c :  Relit. 
U^otton.,  p.  680  (1685).  1621  hyperbolical  elogiuins  and  commendations: 

R.  Borton,  Anat.  MeL,  PL  i,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  15,  VoL  L  p.  193  (1837), 
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16SS  which  whole  Booke  U  nothing  but  an  Elafittm  of  thoie  peaceable  dajre* : 

S.  Ward,  Strmem,  p.  455.  IMl  a  pnbbc  and  far  hwher  Elogium  of  it 

then  itdeierves:  Howkll,  £«M.,  vi.  xliv.  p.67(i64s)-        16M  Nay,  luch  Idnd 

of  men,  have  this  more  honourable  EtcgiMm^  or  Commendation :  R.  WhitlocKp 

Zoot0mia,  p.  175.  16S1 — 1708  tne  honoiable  tlogium  he  [the  Apostle] 

presently  gives  of  the  souls  dwelling  in  the  body :  Th.  Goodwin,  WOr>.,  in 

Nichol's  Str.  Siaiul.  Diviiut,  Vol  vn.o.ua  (1863).         bcf.  XT3S  be  gives  him 
_.    .  -.        ..._..      ^y,Q  -  ••  -       ■ 
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an  f^yuiM  out  of  the  public  Gasttit : 


I^ORTH,  ExamtH,  i.  ii.  5,  p.  33(1740). 


Eldhlm,  sb.  pl.\  Heb.,  pL  of  i?/^<ul,='God':  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  Supreme  Being,  found  in  the  Old  Testament 

bef.  U98  The  wresting  of  the  holy  name  of  God...EIoim :  Grbbnb,  Friar 
BaetH,  Mncs~  p.  ir6li  (iSCiX  ,     1616  Why  doth  remorse  of  conscience,  or 

dispaiie,  I  Amtct  tnee  thus?  This  is  enough  to  prove  |  (Wece  there  no  more)  an 
Elohim,  a  love:  R.  C,  7u>wi'  U^kutli,  i.  iia,  p.  7  (1871).  1660  The  learned 
Seventy  've  baldly  night  |  A  tent  therein  for  the  true  ^otm :  H.  MoRC,  PtycA., 
III.  iiL  10,  p.  157  (ii47X 

eloigii(e),  eloin(e),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Eloigner,  Old  Fr. 
esloigner:  to  remove,  to  separate;  Leg.  to  remove  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court. 

16S5  so  that  they  are  elovned  and  gone  away :  Tr,  LifUeltH't  tfat.  Bnv., 
foL  59  T*.  1660  they  shulae  eloigne  or  absent  themselfe  from  their  domesticall 
a&yres:   NicOLLS,  ThuUidts,  fol  4;.    [R.]  1686   we  should  reforme 

and  cut  off  all  euiil  customes,  and  eloigne  our  selues  fiom  all  daungers;  Sir 
Edw.  Hobv,  Pclit  Due.  of  Trntk,  ch.  xL  p.  41.  bef.  1670  a  finer  shift  was 
thought  of  to  esloign  him  from  Wettminsttr:  J.  Hackbt,  Ahf.  WiUtMKu, 
Pl  II.  88,  p.  oo  (1693).  1768  If  the  person  be  conyejred  out  of  the  dieriflT's 
jurisdiction,  the  shenff  .....—  - 

Blc  ni.  ch.  viii.    [R.] 


may  return  that  ne  u  eloigned:  Blackstohb,  Ctmm., 


>'to  run  away'. 


elope  (-  ^),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  ontloopen,' 

1.  to  run  away,  to  escape. 

1B96  she  left  me  quight,  |  And  to  my  brother  did  ellope  streight  way:  SrBNS., 
F.  Q,t  V.  iv.  9.  1664   In  close  castata  shut,  post  hope  |  Of  wit  or  valour  to 

elope:  S.  BUTLSR,  Huditnu,  Pt.  II.  Cant.  i.  p.  145  (i86«), 

2.  to  run  away  from  home  with  a  lover,  esp.  applied  to 
women. 

bef  17S9  Poor  Conus  sees  his  fiantic  wife  elope:  Pen,  Pr»l.  to  Satirtt, 
S5,  Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  IS  (>757X  1763  Miss  Anrelia  Darnel  had  eloped  <rom 

the  pla«  of  her  retreat:  Smollbtt,  Lomhc.  Gnava,  ch.  xviii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v. 
p.  »9  <i8i7).  1771  He  had  eloped  bom  college  at  Cambridge:  —  ttwHfk. 

CL,  p.  118/1  (1889X  1784  since  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elope: 
CownR,  Tinctn.,  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  349  (i8a8X 

elops,  sb. :  Gk.  TKo^,  2XXo^ :  a  sea-fish — in  Classical  times, 
a  sturgeon  or  a  sword-fish ;  now,  the  big-eyed  herring  {Elops 
saurus) ;  also,  a  kind  of  serpent  (in  Late  Gk.). 

1667  (SeeeWMtMl. 

El-Sir&t:  Arab.    SeeAMrat. 

1886  the  bridge  Ei-Sin^t  (which  extends  over  the  midst  of  Hell,  finer  than 
a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  swoid) :  E.  W.  Lamb,  Mod.  Eejift.,  VoL  1. 

eladdator  (z.^suj.  —),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Low  Lat  fHuiddrtf^'to  enlighten':  one  who  enlightens, 
explains,  simplifies,  makes  clear. 

beC  16S3  Obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  the  course  of  ignonnce  and 
age,  and  yet  more  by  their  pedandcal  eluddaton:  Abbot.    [}.] 

Elysian  {-L  ±  ji),  adj. :  Eng. :  pertaining  to  Elysinm  (g.  v.\ 

IBM  the  happie  soules,  which  doe  possesse  |  Th'  Elvsian  fields  and  live  in 
lasting  blesse:  Spbns.,  ^.  <?.,  iv.  x.  13.  1640  Jotuon't  ghost  |  Is  not  a 

Tenant  i'  the  ElMoH  Coast:  C.  G.,  in  R.  Biome's  AhM.,  sig.  A  3  r>.  166S 
the  Ctmarue^  Isles...ahout  which  has  been  no  small  difierence  amongst  Writers. 
Some  placing  ihem  at  the  XjE0rvr...but  the  Commentator  upon  Horaco  near  the 
ultima  Thutt,  where  Ttttui  as  truly  finds  the  Elyiian  Fields:  Sir  Th. 
Hbsbbrt,  Tnm.f  p.  3  (1677).  1667  And  where  the  riv'r  of  bliss  throu^ 


— .  3S9-        .... 

andTugels  in  machines:  Pops,  Raft  o/Leck,  iv.  4^Wlcs. 
1743    Ether  pure  )  Surrounds  him,  and  EhtioM 


'i?r 


S,  Wks.,  V 
Prospects 


I  And< 
VoL  I. 


Hbsbbrt,  rnm..  p.  3  (i077>  ItwT  Ana  wnere  tne  nv  r  ot  oiiss  tnrougn 

midst  of  HeaVn  |  Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flow'rs  her  amber  stream :  MlLTON,  P.  j^,, 
IIL  3^9.        1718  Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes,  I^And  oystal  domes, 

'  (>757). 

DUNG, 

U  win: 

of  thy 

(ouniain  still  are  sprinklecl  I  With  thine  Elysian  water-drops:   Byron,  ChUJt 


rise:  E.  VouHG, 

Night  Tkougiit,  iv.p.  68  (1773).        1817  The  Elysian  palm  she  soon  shall  win : 
T.  MooRB,  Lalla  Reokh,  Wks.,  p.  41  (t86aX  1818   The  mosses  of  th; 

fountain  soil  are  sprinkled  I  With  thine  Elysian  water-drops:   Byron,  Chila 
Harold,  IV.  cxvi.  1847  for  indeed  these  fields  |  Are  lovely,  lovdier  not  the 

Elysian  kwns:  TBHitysoN,  Priiu.,  iii.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  87  (1886X  1890  It 

is  painfiil  to  hear  that  this  elysian  state  of  matten  threatens  to  be  disturbed : 
Atketutum,  Kft.  afi,  p.  V^^• 

'"'ElyBiiim :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'HXvo-toi'  fr(8{oi>,='the  Elysian 
plain' :  name  of  the  paradise  of  Greek  Mythology  where  the 
good  pass  their  life  after  death,  some  favorite  heros  being 
translated  without  death.  According  to  some  versions  of  the 
l^nd  Elysium  and  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  are  identified. 
Hence,  the  paradise  or  the  heaven  of  Christian  future  life ; 
also,  any  supremely  delightful  earthly  environment ;  supreme 
happiness. 

1690  And  there  111  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil  |  A  blessed  soul  doth  in 
Elysium:  Shaks.,  Two  Gont.  ^  Vtr.,  ii.  7,  38.  1B90  Hell  and  Elysinm 
swarm  with  ghosu  of  men :  Marlowb,  /  TamAmrL,  v.  a,  Wks.,  p.  37/1  (1858I 
1098  Elysium  be  his  walk,  high  heaven  his  shrine :  Pbblb,  Ponu,  p.  603/3 
(1861)1      1699  this  knight  dwels  in  BUaum,  here:  B.  Johson,  Ev.  Max  out  0/ 


kit  Htam.,  it  i,  Wks.,  p.  99  (i6t6).        1608  Hither,  as  to  dteir  ■ 


.»«•  Mtmim,,  IB.  s,  TTiLa.,  p.  uu  \svav/.  Awnj  x»u«6r,  m»  w  u^w 

The  spirits  of  the  antique  Gritktt  are  come:  —  Matfuos,  Wks.,  p.  004. 

Within  it  (thejrillaJJs  aiMelysium  of  delight:  Evbltn,  Diary, J\<A.  l  p.  133 


SbniMm,  I 
1644 


(1873X 


1668  Eptcniiis...whom  men  make 


1647  (See  elilm«r&3l. 
honest  without  an  El;rsium:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotafk..  p.  64.  1668  the 
dead  they  [the  inhabitants  of  Canary  Isles]  washt  and  kept  erected  in  a  Cave,  a 
Staff  in  one  hand^  and  a  Pail  of  Milk  and  Wine  set  near  him  to  support  and 
comfort  him  in  ha  Pilgrim»e  to  Elysium:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Tmv..  p.  3 
(1677)1  1669  that  rest  |  He  finds  in  the  Elisium  of  his  thoughu :  Shadwbll, 
Xt»f.  Skif.,  IL  p.  34.  1679    what  mad  Lover  ever...Leap*d  headlong  int' 

Eomium:  S.  Butlbr,  Hudiinu,  Pt.  iiu  Cant,  i,  p.  3.  1766  Forsake,  happy 
Shade,  this  Boeotian  Air,  |  Fly  hence,  to  Elysium's  puie  Ether  repair :  C.  Anstbv, 
Nm  Bath  Gmdt,  EpiL,  p.  138.  1770  Between  the  fiattenr  and  the  prospect 
the  Princess  was  really  in  Elysium :  HOR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  v.  p.  347  (18S7X 
1806  But  how  long  have  you  been  in  this  elysium  of  brick  and  mortar  [London]? 
Bbresford,  Mittrits,  VoL  i.  rk  61  (sth  Ed).  1813  Pluto)  if  this  be  hell 

I  bok  upon,  J  Close  shamed  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall  seelt  for  none : 
Byron,  CkUdt  Harold.  11.  IL  1818  the  Und  of  Cocaigne,  |  That  Elysium  of 
all  that  \%/riaxdva&  nice :  T.  Moore,  Fudrt  Family,  p  as.  1868  I  am  the 
St  Peter  to  whom  are  confided  thejceys  of  the  Elyshim:  A.  Troixopb,  Thm 
Cltrkt,  VoL  II.  ch.  xL  p.  348. 

'Elzevir,  name  of  a  family  of  Dutch  printers  who  brought 
out  famous  editions  of  Latin,  French,  and  German  classics, 
at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  in  16,  17  cc.  Hence,  a  book 
printed  by  one  of  the  Elzevirs ;  a  style  of  type  imitating  one 
of  the  types  used  by  the  Elzevirs.  Small  Elzevir  editions 
from  i2mo.  to  34mo.  are  most  valuable. 

bef.  1744  a  small  bag,  containing  three  shirts  and  an  Elsevir  Viigil:  PorB, 
Lett.,  Wks..  Vol.  VII.  p.  a4^  (1757).  1880  In  this  were  displayed  black-letter 
volumes  and  books  in  the  atu  pile  types  of  Aldus  and  Elzevir:  Thackbrat, 
Pradtunii,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  349(1879).  1866  old  china,  Maltese  dogs, 

new  fashions,  Elzevir  editions,  ana  altar-screens:  Ouida,  Stratkmort,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  ix.  p.  150. 

email(e),  esmail(e),  emal,  variants  of  amel,  ammel, 
au>nat'l,=*eaam6V,  after  Fr.  email,  esmail  (Cotgr.). 

1689  [quoting  from  PartA.,  1579]  set  rich  ruble  to  red  esmayle,  |  The  ravens 
plume  to  peacocks  tayle :  Puttbnhau,  Eng.  Pott.,  in.  p.  34*  (1869X 

emancipator  (_  J.  —  J-  ~),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  imatici- 
pator,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  imanc^ilre,='tf>  remove  from 
under  one's  own  authority',  'to  g[ive  up':  one  who  sets  free; 
one  who  advocates  the  setting  free  of  slaves  or  the  removal 
of  political  disabilities  (such  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century). 

1816  Oh,  these cmandpators:  Sodthbv,  Lttt.,  VoL  11.  p.  400(1856).  1888 
Alexander  II.,  the  emanopator  of  the  serfs,  has  also  emancipated  the  Bible: 
Schapf-Hbrzog,  Eucyc.  Rtlig.  Knowl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  904/1. 

dmancip&triz,  sb. :  fuasi-l^t :  fern,  of  emancipator  (f.v.). 
emaum:  Arab.    Seeimanm. 

'embargo  (=.Ji^),  sb.:  Sp.  and  Port  embargo,='' seizure', 
'arrest' :  a  restraint  imposed  by  the  executive  of  a  country  on 
merchandise  and  ships  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  ports  of 
a  country ;  also,  metaph.  any  restraint,  prohibition,  detention. 

1698—1633  Besides,  Spaine  broke  the  peace  with  England,  and  not  England 
with  Spaine:  and  that  by  ymbaigo,  which  of  all  kindes  of  defiances  is  most  re- 
proved:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyaf  Soutk  Sta,  %  Ixiv.  p.  318  (1878X  1608—16  In 
Court  if  Timet  of  Jot.  I.  [T.  L  K.  Oliphant]  1663  I  went  to  Rye  to  meet 
her,  where  was  an  embargo  on  occasion  of  the  late  conflict  with  the  HoUand  fleet, 
the  two  nations  being  now  in  war,  and  which  made  sailing  veiy  imsafe :  Evslvn, 
Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  379  (1850X  1666   they  laid  an  imhargo  on  the  rest  of  my 

Wife^  portion  unpaid :  K.  Head,  Engl.  Rogue,  sw.  Cc  4  ix>.  1693  Go  bid 

the  Medalists  their  Tools  with-hold  I  Lay  an  Kmbaigo  upon  all  the  Gold : 
M.  Morgan,  Late  Victory,  p.  13.  1744  the  embargo  at  Dunkirk  and  Cahtis 
is  taken  off.  but  not  a  vessiel  of  ours  is  come  in  from  mence :  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Lttttrt,  VoL  I.  p.  394  (18S7X  1788  I  have  a  worse  embargo  even  than  lame- 
ness on  me :  ih..  Vol.  viil  p.  401  (t8s8X  1793  all  late  impediments  and 
embargoes  removed:  H.  Brooke,  Fool <tf  Qual.,  VoL  u.  p.  91.  1838  With 
such  as  Piers,  however,  this  embaran  put  upon  nonsense,  forcmg  them  to  produce 
their  sense,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect:  Bugl.  in  Fnuue,  VoL  11.  p.  43. 

embarras,  sb.  -.  Fr. :  perplexity,  confusion,  embarrassment. 

1676  ambara's:  Ethbrbge,  Marr.  i  la  Mode,  ii.  3,  p.  34  (1684X  1748 

It  is  unpleasant  to  have  old  Pucd  added  to  your  embams :  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Letterz,  VoL  I.  p.  378  (1857X  1764  The  embarrat  of  i«inovira...bas  pre- 

vented myacknowIedgmg...the  receipt  of  your  last:  In  J.  H.  }ate't  Geo.  Senuyu 
if  Contemforariet,  Vol.  I.  p.  338  (i^aX 

embaixas  de  (dn)  cboiz,  phr.:  Fr. :  embarrassment  in 
choice,  a  perplexing  number  of  objects  from  which  to  select. 

1846  our  only  difficulty  is  the  emiarrat  du  ckoix:  J.  W.  Croker,  Ettayt 
Fr.  Rev.,  I.  p.  37  (S857X  1888  There  is  almost  an  emiarrat  de  ckoix,  as  is 

evident  from  the  voluminous  list  of  authorities  consulted:  Atkeuaum,  June  16, 
p.  7s6/i. 

'embarras  de(s)  richesses,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  perplexing  amount 
of  wealth  or  abundance  of  any  kind. 

1760  Say.. .you  dread  tembarat  det  ricktttet  ever  since  3rou  have  seen  mbMt 
an  encumbeiance  they  were  to  poor  Harlequin:  Lord  Chbsterpibld,  Lettort, 
VoL  n.  No.  3,  p  6  (1774X  1861  The  lecture  was  thoujtht  to  '  break  down, ' 


and  indeed  it  quite  did 'or  a  Zrc<sip«':  but  only  did  from  oiwiamut&rnic'^aarr- 
a  tare  case:  Carlylb,  in  J.  A.  FMude's  Life,  VoL  IL  p  345  (1884X  1886 
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EMBASSATRIX 


EMERITUS 


Beneath  u>  mitamu  Jt  richata  mta't  iiiv«iiti*e  Acuity  Marved :  Atittunm, 
Mar.  13,  p.  353/1. 

embassatriz,  s6. :  guasi-'La.te  Lat :  a  female  ambassador. 

bef.  1788  an  Embasaatrix  reaident  to  pimue  the  Point  of  railing  the  Grandeur 
of  France:  R,  Nokth,  ExoDun,  ill.  vL  ;Ct  p.  479  (1740)1 

[A  more  correct  form  would  be  amiassiaMx.] 
*emblem  (-i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  embUme  (Cotgr.). 

1.  ornamental  work  laid  on  or  in  a  surface ;  ornamentation 
with  such  work. 

1667  the  violet,  |  Crocus,  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inky  |  Broider'd  the  ground 
more  colour'd  than  with  stone  |  Of  costliest  emblem:  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  703. 

2.  an  allegorical  figure,  a  symbolical  representation,  a 
symbol,  a  type,  an  object  suggesting  an  attribute. 

1689  deuices,  a  tenne  whid)  indudes-Jineries,  cognisance*,  emUemes,  en- 
tKifai  and  impreset:  Puttbnhah,  Eng.  Paa.,  II.  p.  lai  (i86g).  1688  In 

imiution  of  whome  the  andent  Romans  composed  those  Emblemes  which  they 
used  to  set  up  in  private  and  pubUclie  phoe* :  R.  Havdockb,  It.  Lomatha, 
Pref.,  p,  3.  1601    a  leane  visage,  peering  out  of  a  seame-rcnt  sute ;  the 

tmiUmtt  of  beggerie :  B.  Jonson,  Poetatt^  L  s,  Wics.,  p.  283  (1616).  1601 

his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  bis  sinister  cheeic :  Shaks.,  AlTt  WtU, 
ii.  I,  44.  1646  Errours  not  able  to  deceive  the  EmUeme  of  Justice :  Sw  Th. 
Brown,  Pttud.  £>.,  Bk.  il  ch.  vii.  p.  81  (i68<). 

3.  an  application  in  words  of  the  idea  suggested  by  an 
allegorical  or  symbolical  representation. 

184S  Diuina  Emblems:  Quaklis,  Title. 

*embl6ma,  ^L  emUdmata,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  tfifSkmia, 
=' something  htted  inf  (to  a  socket):  tessellated  work;  a 
metallic  ornament  (detachable)  laid  upon  a  surface  of  an 
object  of  art. 

embogne  {.-n),  vb.x  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  embocar:  to  diaem- 
bogne  Q.  v.). 

embolus,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  piston',  fr.  Gk.  ?ju0oXof,°°'a  peg',  'a 
stopper':  a  part  of  an  engine  or  an  organ  which  works 
within  another  part  or  other  parts ;  also,  a  clot  which  ob- 
structs a  blood-vessel  and  causes  embolism. 

1737  a  sort  of  an  Hydraulick  Engine,  in  which  a  chemical  liquor  resembling 
blood,  is  driven  thro'  etutick  channels  resembling  arteries  ana  vdos,  by  Uie 
force  of  an  Embolus  like  the  heart :  Pors,  tttm.  at.  Scritltrut,  BIc  i,  ch.  aL 
Wks.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  IS4  (1757). 


'ombonpoint,  sb. :  Fr.,  fr.  phr.  en  bon  point,=*ia  good  con- 
dition': plumpness,  fulness  of  figure,  fleshiness.  Often  used 
politely  to  indicate  an  excess  of  plumpness  or  stoutness. 

1670  Great  Riches  make  it  [the  Court]  look  plump,  and  give  it  an  excellent 
tnhoHftml:  R,  Lasscls,  Voji.  Itai.,  Pt.  i.  p.  140(1698).  1769  As  to 

stature  and  imititfoiHt,  he  is  much  the  same  (I  fear  I  have  misapplied  that  word, 
which,  I  believe,  is  never  used  of  lean  people.):  Bkattib,  Ltttm,  Vol  i.  No.  34, 
p.  76  (xSaoX  1781  thought  from  her  tmbcntciiti  that  a  cough  would  be  of  no 
consequence:  Hon.  Wauvlh,  LitUn,  VoL  viii.  p.  130(1858).  1787  they 

unluckily  had  more  of  the  Flemish  tnimftiHt  than  Grecian  elegance :  P.  Beck- 


r  person,  especially  as  to  bexemtoH/eini: 
ilB  She  has  gained.. .so  much  bloom  1 
Tola,  VoL  I.  p.  : 
yearsold,  had  the 


s8s. 


VORO,  Litt.fr.  I  tat..  Vol.  i.  p.  147  (1805).  1816  his  account  of  her  corre- 

sponded with  the  usual  description  of  her  person,  espeda 
Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  37,  p.  36.  1818  She  has  ni 

tmhonfmnt,  and  looks  so  happy:    Mrs.  Oris,  Nem 
1823— S   her  shape,  though  she  could  not  yet  be  thirty . 
bonpoint  which  might  have  suited  better  with  ten  years  more  advanced :  Scott, 
Ptv.  Ptak,  ch.  zxz.  p.  354  (1886).  1863  There's  nothing  like  wickedness  for 

tmionfcint.  Padre:  C.  Levbr,  Dalteiu^  p.  178  (1878).  1860  but  the  embon- 
point IS  dreadfiilly  fictitious  with  certam  divimties  we  know :  Ouioa,  StrtUh- 
mart,  VoL  1.  ch.  vl  p.  87. 

embonchnire,  sb. :  Fr.:  mouth,  point  of  discharge  (of  a  river 
or  stream) ;  mouthpiece  of  a  wind-instrument ;  the  adaptation 
of  a  player's  mouth  to  the  mouthpiece  of  his  instrument 

bef.  1780  The  seaport  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Pregel:  Wraxall, 
7Va>r,  p.  319.    [Jodtell]  1818  The  cataracts  were... of  superior  grandeur, 

especially  one  near  the  embouchure  of  the  river :  E.  Henderson,  laland.  Vol.  11. 
p.  1x2.  1830  the  place  where  Hannibal  crossed  was  four  days  inarch  from  the 
embouchure  of  the  river:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  43,  p.  193.  1840  The  river  Sella 
whose  embouchure  forms  the  port :  Ford,  iumdlth.  Spam,  PL  IL  p.  705. 

embrassade,  sb. :  Fr. :  embrace,  hug. 

1818  bestowed  her  usual  trntrmaJn  00  her  dear  friend.  Lady  (Jeorgina; 
Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarihy,  VoL  iv.  eh.  iv.  p.  164  (1819). 

embrocado,  embrocata,  sb. :  corrupt,  of  It  imbroccata :  a 
thrust  at  fence  or  with  a  dagger  (Florio).    See  Imbroccata. 

1800  Wiping  maudritta,  dosing  embrocata,  1  And  all  the  cant  of  the  honour- 
able fencing  mystery :  C  Kihgslbv,  IVairvard  He,  ch.  iii.  p.  56  (1889^ 

embrocation  (.i  z.  .£.=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  embrocation :  the 

grocess  of  rubbing  and  moistening  a  part  of  the  bod;^  with 
quids,  fomentation;  also,  a  liquid  used  for  fomentation,  a 
liniment 

1048  it  shalbe  good  to  make  embrocation  wyth  douttes  weted  in  the  foresavde 
decoction:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo't  Clarurg.,  loL  xlii  i»/i.  1601  instilled  or 


let  drop  from  on  high  by  way  of  Embtocbation  upon  the  region  of  the  bninc  and 
temples  of  the  bead:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  W.  /r.,  Bk.  ao,  ch.  13,  VoL  u.  p.  37. 

embroglio:  It    See  Imbroglio. 

*embryo,  embryon,  sb. :  Late  Lat  embryon,  abL  embryo, 
fr.  Gk.  7^ptN»',='a  fetus':  a  germ,  an  organism  in  the  rudi- 
mentary stages  of  development  before  its  separation  from  the 
parent,  or  its  release  frvm  the  case  in  which  its  earlier  stages 
of  development  are  passed ;  sometimes  erroneously  applied 
to  larvae.  An  animal  fetus  is  not  usually  called  an  embryo 
after  it  has  developed  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  genus 
and  species.  From  the  Late  Lat.  phr.  in  embryo  the  Eng. 
form  embryo  has  developed,  and  also  the  sense  '  rudimentary 
state' ;  as  an  organ  (or  element  of  an  organ)  in  embryo,  i.e.  'in 
the  germ  or  fetus',  is  of  course  in  a  rudimentary  or  embryonic 
state.    , 

I.  a  germ  (as  above  defined);  also,  metaph.  anything  (or 
any  aggregate)  in  a  rudimentary  state. 

1048  there  is  engendred  Embreon :  T.  ViCAKY,  EHgl.  Trtat.,  p.  49  (i6sO. 
1099  but  Emhriont  in  Nature :  B.  Jonson,  Bv.  Mom  tut  »/  kit  Hum.,  iiL  4, 
Wks.,  p.  113  (1616).  1608  That  as  before  th'  All-working  Word  alone  |  Made 
Nothing  be  All's  womb  and  Embrjm :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Su  Bartat,  Columnes^ 
p.  388  (1608X  1608  What  trick  is_not  an  embryon  at  first,  |  Until  a  perfect 

"lane  come  over  f 

_Jal  her  growing  en  .  . 

Emirym  riprtutk:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hitt.,  Cent.  iv.  f  353. 


itf  MiDDLBTON,  A  Trick,  i.  I,  Wks.,  Vol.  u.  p.  »53  IjMfX 
16n  her  growing  embryon:  Howell,  Lttt.,  11.  li.  p.  3  (1645X  1637  tM 

BmiryoH  rifeiuth:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hitt.,  Cent  iv.  f  353.  1680  I  am  full  of 

thoughts...  And  something^  there  is  heeie  I  must  giue  locme  to  |  Though  y«t  an 


EmSrim :  Massincer,  Picturt,  ii.  z,  sig.  F  s  e*.  bef.  1666  The  Parlement 
likewise  hath  many  things  in  debate,  which  may  be  call'd  yet  but  Bmiryoi,  in 
time  they  may  be  hatdrd  into  AcU:  Howell,  Efist,  tf»-EL,  VoL  iv.  xlviiL 
p.  503  (1678X  1667  Embryos  and  idiots,  eremits  and  friers  |  White,  blade  and 
grey,  with  all  their  trumpery:  Milton,  P.  L.,  iii.  474  (1770).  1670  t  only 

discharged  my  memory  nastily  of  some  things  which  I  had  seen  in  Italy,  and 
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he  did  believe,  contiarv  to  Mr.  Mtrri*,  that  no  Blood  did  ctrc^ate  through  the 
Lungs  in  an  Embrio :  M.  Lister,  youm.  tt  Paris,  p.  68.  1789  Round  him 
much  Embryo,  much  Abortion  lay,  I  Much  future  Ode,  and  abdicated  Play :  Pors, 
Dwuiad,  I.  131  (1757X  1769  The  pistil  contains  the  embryo  of  the  [cofieej 

berry:  E.  Bancroft,  Eu.  Nat.  Hist.  CuioMO,  p.  37.  1818  a  group  of  new 
unfinished  houses,  the  embryo  of  some  rising  town :  Lady  Morgan,  PJ.  Macartkjr, 
Vol.  L  ch.  V.  p  9i59. 

2.  attrib. 

1618  The  embrion  blossoms  of  each  spray :  W.  Browne,  Brit.  Pastrrals,  i. 
4.    [L.!  1668    And  are  but  trntryon  Philosophers :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 

Hya>ietaph.,  p.  63.  1680  and  yet  know  no  more  orthe  imwudialt  reasons  of 
these  common  functions,  then  those  little  Embryo  A  nckaritts :  Glah  vi  ll,  Setfsis, 
ch.  iii.  p.  II  (1885).  1667  and  to  battle  bring  |  Their  embryon  atoms:  Milton, 
P.  L.,  II.  900.  1698  our  Embryo-Motions:  Ojf/md-Act,  L  p.  5.  1738  .If 
then  (for  hard  you'll  own  the  task)  his  art  |  Can  to  those  embryoo-ecencs  new  life 
impart,  J  'The  nving  proudly  would  exdude  his  lays,  |  And  to  the  buried  bard 
resign  the  ptaiseTCiBBER,  Vanbrugh's  Prm.  Hut(.,  Prol.,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  33s 
(X776X  lUO  If  you  see  any  fitness  or  unfitness  in  any  of  these  embrvo  inten- 
tions, tell  me:  Southev,  Lttt.,  VoL  11.  p.  407  (1856).  1886  the  whole  school 
were  scribbling  embryo  prise-poems,  epics  of  twenty. Jines  on  'the  Ruins  of 
P»tum':  Lord  Bbaconsfield,  yiv.  Grey,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iii  p.  5  (1881). 

3.  a  rudimentary  state  or  stage  of  development,  immaturity, 
esp.  in  the  phr.  in  embryo  (Eng.  or  Lat). 

1477  Passing  the  Substance  of  Embriim,  |  For  then  compleate  is  made  our 
Stfiu:  T.  Norton,  OrdiuaU,  ch.  v.  in  Ashmole's  Tktat.  Chtm.  Brit.,  p.  go 
(1653X        1601  since  the  plot  was  but  an  tmbrian :  B.  Jonson,  Pottast.,  ProL, 


,  p.  375  (1616)1  1648  which  things  are  but  in  embryo  as  yet :  Evelyn, 

Cerrts/.,  Vd.  IIL  p.  31  (1873).  1669  The  Sin  is  but  in  Emhit,  yet,  well 

stiSe  it  I  Before  it  u  brought  forth :  Shadwell,  Xoy.  SAtp.,  it  p.  37.  .1880 

Madge  was  then  something  more  than  in  embryo,  and  destined  to  revolutionise 
sdence,  as  well  as  considerably  to  annihilate  time  and  space :  J.  Pavn,  CoHfidtmt. 
Artnl,  ch.  iv.  p.  30.  1881  A  sdiciation...for  more  raecmc  mfonnation  anent 
this  IK  tmbryu  Bonania :  Nicholson,  From  Svatrd  ta  Short,  i.  5.  1880  And 
who,  forsooth,  is  bound  to  know  |  Eadi  Laureate  in  embryo  1  A.  Dobson,  At  tho 
Sign  o/ths  Lyrt,  p^  iii. 

dmendfttor,  sb. :  Lat:  a  corrector,  esp.  one  who  alters  and 
thinks  he  improves  a  literary  text 

1678  the  Roman  emendators  of  Gratian:  Bp.  J.  CosiN,  Sdulast.  Hist,  rf 
CanoH,9. 133.  (T.)  1884  the  figments  of  emendators  claim  admission  in  the 
name  ofcommoo  sense :  S.  H.  Butcher,  in  Fortnightly  Rtv. 

emeril,  emery  {j.  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  'Old  Fr.  emeril:  a 
variety  of  corundum  used  for  polishing  metal ;  also  (in  the 
form  emeril),  a  glazier's  diamond.  The  form  emery  is  often 
attrib.  as  in  emery-powder,  emery-cloth,  emery-paper. 

1868  Take  Emerill,  that  men  bumishe  swordes  or  armoure  with :  W.  Wards, 
Tr.  Attstids  Stcr.,  PL  I.  fol.  iii  r>.  1646  The  prindpal  and  most  gemmary 
afi'ection  is  its  Tralucency :  as  for  irradiancy  or  sparkling  which  is  foundin  many 
gemms,  it  is  not  discoverable  in  this,  for  it  cometn  short  of  their  compactness  and 
durity :  and  therefore  re<)uireth  not  the  Emery,  as  the  Saphir,  Graoate,  and  Ti^ui, 
but  will  lecdve  impression  from  Steel,  in  a  manner  like  the  Turchots :  Sir  Th. 
Bkowh,  Psmd.  £>.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  L  p.  43  (1686). 

'*&iieritnB,//.  imeriti,  sb.  and  atif. :  Lat :  one  discharged 
after  full  service,  discharged  after  fiill  service. 
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EMEU 

1602  old  Moldien  (whome  thay  called  emeriii):  SaoAR,  /^Mk,  MUit,  A* 
Crr.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  tiv.  |>.  107,  IToO  At  your  ase,  you  have  no  ngnt  nor  datm 
to  laaneu;  I  have,  if  I  please,  heing  tmtritui:  LOKD  CHnTBRPIKIJ),  Lttttrt, 
Vol.  1.  Na  184,  p.  ssQ  (1774).  16M  they  «bonId  be  dismisMd  *>  tnuriti, 

except  when  the  pubUc  service  required  their  assistance:  Edin,  Rtv.,  VoL  3, 

5.  470.         1886  Dr.  Redwood... has  redred  n  Emeritus  Professor:  AtJktiuntm, 
uiy  "1  p-  53/3- 
emeu.    See  emo. 
*4imavLt9,s6.:  Ft.:  riot, outbreak. 

18S9  wounded  during  the  late  unsuccessful  imtuUi  THACicntAV,  Mite. 
EuaySf  p.  Z34  (i88sX  1840  M.  Thiers  in  some  subsequent  iwuuttSt  in  which 
he  happened  to  be  personally  exposed,  showed  suffident  firmness:  J.  W.  Crokbk, 
fnM'x^r.  i^nr.,  I.  p.  sa(>857X  1808  Kossnth  and  Mazsini,  to  whom  they 

attribute  both  the  tmnU  at  Milan  and  the  assassination  at  Milui  serenlly: 
GsBViLLS,  Mtmmn,  yA  Ser.,  1.  ii.  46.  1879  His  greatest  dread  was  lest 

there  should  be  an  trntntt  during  his  suy  at  Paris:  Sir  G.  Scott,  RtctUttlitiu, 
cb.  iii.  p.  163. 

Anentier,  sb. :  Fr. :  rioter. 

1848  ^000  [of  the  National  Guard]  turned  out  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
the  teieutiers  turned  in:  H.  Gr^villr,  Diary,  p.  363. 

emlgrator  {.J-  —  -L  _),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  imigrdre,='^\x>  depart  from  a  place':  one  who  leaves  his 
country. 

1830  its  natural  features  retain  that  imposing  beauty  which  so  early  attracted 
emigrators  from  the  east:  T.  S.  Huchss,  Trav.  iit  Sicify,  VoL  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  aift, 

*iimigri,  /em.  imigr^e,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  emigrant;  esp.  a 
royalist  who  fled  from  France  during  the  great  Revolution. 

1T9S  The  Geneva  tmigrit,  particularly  the  Necken,  are  hastening  to  their 
homes:  Gibbon,  Lift  ^  Lett.,  p.  150  (i86q1        1803  An  emigHt.  a  charming 
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woman,  whispered  lady  Delacour: 


EOCBWORTK,  BtlindtL,  Vol.  1.  ch.  V.  p.  100 


(1833X  1833  Pitt  had  got  into  the  hands  of  the  (migrfs :  GmilU  Memoirs 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xix.  p  u6  (1875).  1848  How  many  noble  imigHet  had  this  horrid 
revolution  plungeain  poverty  I  Thackbray,  Vuh.  Fair,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  94  (1879). 

Emir,  Bmear,  sb. :  Arab,  enar,  amfn  a  chief,  a  head  of  a 
tribe  or  family,  a  Turkish  governor  or  chief  officer,  an 
occasional  title  given  to  the  descendants  of  Mahomet  See 
Ameer. 

1613  a.  Emeert  or  great  Lords  in  our  way  to  ItnuaUm  sruc  vp  in  annes  one 
against  another:  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Trav4lt  »/ F»ur  EnrUthmen, 
p.  96.  1615  The  Clergie  go  much  in  greene,  it  being  Makomeit  colour ;  ana 
Ms  kinsmen  in  green  shanhfs,  who  are  called  Emtrt,  whkh  is  Lords :  Gsa 
Sandys,  Tntv. ,  p.  64  (1633!  1638   it  was  propounded  that  the  Emir  of 

SidcH  should  be  made  to  nse  up  In  anns:  Howbll,  Lett.,  ill.  xxi.  p  84  (i<45). 
1620  The  Mir  of  Atbn  sent  a  Boat  and  a  Messenger  aboord :  Purchas, 
Pitgrimt,  VoL  I.  BIc  iii.  p.  aSs.  —  an  Emttr  at  great  Lord:  ib.,  VoL  II. 
Bk.  viii.  p.  1334.  1684  Ahbas  the  Hemirs  yonger  brother  and  late  King : 

Sir  Th.  Hbrbbst,  Tran.,  p.  118.  1660  a  Saint  Meer  &  Emyr :  ii.,p.  316 

(1677X  1741  Tne  Emirj,  who  boast  of  their  being  descended  from  the  Race 
ctMaAemett  }.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Toumefvrt't  Vojt.  Levant,  Vol.  11.  p.  337.  1786 
The  good  Emir,  who  w«s  punctiliously  religious  and  likewise  a  great  dealer  in 
compTimenU:  Tr.  Beek/ard't  Vathtk,  p.  77  (1883X  1811  Dola,  or  Emir,  is 

the  title  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the  governor  of  cities.  He  of  Loneia  was  an 
Emir,  and  his  name  was  Farhan ;  Nithuhf^e  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  Jtvi  Pinkerton, 
VoL  X.  p.  27.  1819  got  himself  chastised  by  a  bot-headed  Emir:  T.  Hope, 

AHott.f  Vol  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  163  (i8so).  1830  the  Caliphs,  Emirs,  Fatemirs, 

Abacidi,  and  Almohades:^E.  Blaquikrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  434  (and  Ed.X 
1889  the  King  gave  permission  to  every  one  of  the  emeers  and  wezeers,..to  come 
in  to  him :  E.  W.  Lanb,  Tr.  Ami.  NU.,  VoL  11,  ch.  x.  p.  no.  1840  The 

Meer,  or  rather  Pashah,  Mahomed  has  four  brothers  living :  Frassr,  Kcordiitan, 
&v.,  VoL  I.  Let.  iiL  il  73.  1849  The  lands  of  Lebanon  are  divided  into 

fifteen  Mookatas,  or  feudal  provinces,  and  the  rights  of  tlw  mookatadgis,  or  land- 
kxids,  in  these  province*,'are  power  of  punishment  not  extending  to  death,  service 
in  war...  The  admiiustnition  of  p<riice,  of  the  revenue,...are  in  the  bands  of  the 
mookatadgis,  or  rather  of  the  most  poweriiil  individuaht  of  this  class,  who  bear  the 
titles  of  Emirs  and  Sheikhs :  Lord  BBACONsriKLD,  Ttuiered,  Bk.  v.  ch.  L  p.  345 
<i88i). 

Emir  el-HI^  :  Arab. :  chief  of  the  great  caravan  of  pil- 
grims to  Mecca. 

1704  the  Bmmir  Ham,  or  Ckitf-Ltadtr  of  the  Canaan :  ].  Pitts,  Acc. 
Mokam.,  p.  59.  1811l   a  square  area.,  .in  which  the  principal  inhabitants  of 

Cairo  assemble  to  receive  the  Emir  Hadgi,  at  his  return  from  Mecca :  Niebukr't 
Tran.  Arai.,  ch.  iL     Pinkerton,  VoL  X.  p^  4.  1836  The  Emee'r  el-Hha'gg 

(or  chief  of  the  caravanX  with  his  ofiScers,  soldiers,  &c  were  encamped  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  caravan :  E.  W.  Lanz,  MmL  Egyft.,  VoL  u.  p.  18a. 

emlssario.  It. ;  imisBfixinin,  Lat. :  sb.:  an  outlet,  a  channel 
or  drain  by  which  water  is  drawn  off  from  a  lake  or  reservoir. 

1833  this  modem  emissaria  is  carried  through  a  rock  scarcely  penetrable 
without  the  assistance  of  gunpowder ;  L.  Simond,  Svntzerland,  VoL^  1.  p.  380. 
IMO  The  wonderful  emiitanum  of  the  lake  is  also  a  work  of  prebistoric.tiines: 
AtitMetam,  Oct.  10,  p.  478/1. 

*Einmannel,  Gk.  'E^/unw^X ;  ImmanneL  Heb.  Immdnuil, 
='God  with  us':  a  name  given  to  the  Messiah  by  Isaiah 
(vii.  14);  applied  about  the  end  of  1 6  c.  to  a  popular  oint- 
ment [C.]. 

abt.  1400  thou  shalt  depe  his  name  Emanuel  IBiiU  (A.  V.X  Immanuel] : 
Wycliifite  BiiU,  Isaiah,  vii  14.  1B36  Emanuel:  Tvndalb,  Afat.,  i.  33. 

1611  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  be  with  childe,  and  shall  bring  foorth  a  Sonne,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted,  is,  God  widi  vs : 


sale  (A.  v.),  I.  e.  1680  Our  God  with  vs.  our  great  ^asainwi;  |  Our /miw, 
and  our  vanquisher  of  hell:  John  Tayi.or,  H^*t.,  sig.  C  4  v/a. 

emmeles,  sb. :  Gk.  jfi^wX^i  (adj.),  masc.  and  fern.  pL  iji- 
luXtU,  neut  pL  imuXfi :  a  harmonious  consonance  in  music, 
one  of  two  or  more  notes  which  make  harmony  when  sounded 
together. 

1609  Of  not  Vniscns,  some  are  anqnisons ;  aome  Cmmmwv;  aome  Emmtiee : 
OouLANO,  Tr.  OrtUth.  Micrvl.,  p.  79. 

emolument  {-J--  -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Emolument. 

1.  profit  or  remuneration  attached  to  an  office,  appoint- 
ment, place. 

1046  nor  cowlde  well  perceave  emolument  or  proffitts  ensewinge:  Tr.  Psfy' 
dare  Vergits  Eng.  Hitt.,Vo\.  i.  p.  399(1846).  1686  the  other*  [were]  officers 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  who...emoy  all  former  emoluments:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  IL  p.  363  (iStsX  1788  when  a  man's  mind  b  so  intent  on  the 
emoluments  which  the  Church  has  to  confer :  Geni.  Mag.,  LVIii.  i.  103/1. 

I  o.    a  profitable  office,  employment,  or  place. 

1620  aduree,  dignityioremohiment  was  fitted  to  the  quality  of  the  peisoa: 
Brbnt,  Tr.  Siatie't  Mitt.  Cnau.  Trent,  Bk.  iL  p.  ao3  (1676). 

2.  gain,  benefit  in  general 

1040  the  emoluments  and  profiles  dayly  and  commonly  like  to  ensue  to  the 
wel  vsers  of  the  same  :  Raynald,  Birth  Man.,  ProL,  p.  xi  (1613).  166it— 0 

not  without  some  considerable  emolument  to  the  public:  Evblvm,  Carre^,, 
Vol.  III.  p.  i$3  (1873X 

emony:  Eng.    See  anemone. 

emoom:  Arab.    See imatim. 

*emphaBi8,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  f/nluuns.  Anglicised  as  em- 
phasy  (1681  Blount). 

1.  stress  of  utterance  whereby  a  syllable,  a  word,  a  clause, 
or  a  sentence  is  uttered  so  as  to  attract  special  attention. 

1670  And  in  your  verses  remembre  to  place  enery  worde  in  his  natural 
Emphasis  or  sound,  that  is  to  say,  in  such  wise  and  with  such  length  or  sbortnesse, 
eleuation  or  depression  of  sillaoles:  G^askoignb,  b  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets 
&•  Poesy,  Vol.  il  p.  9  (i8tsX  1723  if.. .the  Emphasis  laid  on  the  Words  is 

Wrong,  the  Sense  u  Obacur'd:  Richardson,  Staintt,  &v.,  in  Italy,  p.  90. 

2.  special  stress  of  utterance  intended  to  produce  im- 
pressiveness.  Originally  rhetorical  emphasis  was  defined  as 
the  suggestion  that  more  was  meant  than  was  expressed. 

bef.  1637  You're  welcome,  mistress,  as  I  may  speak  it,  |  But  my  lord  will 
give  *t  a  sweeter  emphasis ;  Miodlbton,  Anything /or  Qniet  Life,  iii.  i,  Wks.. 
VoL  v.  p.  384  (i88$X  1738    Her  voice  was  sweet,  strong,  pierdng,  ana 

melodious:  her  ] 
always  \ 

ClBBKR, 

1884   he  . 

G.  A.  Sala,  QuiUAhnt,  Vol.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  fi& 

3.  forcibility  of  expression,  force  and  depth  of  meaning. 

1686  yet  notvithsuadrng  it  seetiieth  that  'Avls  word  Ma^ndHittiitU  caricth 
with  it  some  gre^ier  and  more  particular  EropsiJs  (riirl :  T.  B.,  Tr.  Ln  Primjiuil^ 
Fr.  Acad.,  p.  37 1  i  1  i^'t).  IBOI  The  Jesuits  nevcr(hele$&e  gave  out  with  great 
Emfkesi*  that  thoM  men  thcm$«lv»  were  the  Libdiers:  A.  C  Attnv.  tp  Let. 
of  a  y exulted  Giftt.,  p.  113.  1603  but  for  the  greater  emphasis  and  represents. 
tion  as  it  were  to  the  lire  of  thai  which  ihey  meane  ta  de^ver:  Holland,  7'r 
Pbtt.  Mor.,  p.  ^rx>.  1604  What  i^  he  whose  grief  |  bear!,  <iuch  an  emphasis! 
Shaks.,  Ham.,  V  t,  17a.  1B62  Wotdi  su  big  with  Eintiaiii,  a^  they  hardly 
admit  of  aTian-.lnriua:  N.  Culvehwel,  Light  of  Nai.^  Tntat.,p.  5.  bef. 

1733  But  marl<  the  cmjshaiij  of  that  i'yt— :  R.  Njuctm,  EjtatHrtt.  i.  ii.  St, 
p.  73(x74oX  *lB7fi  [t  Is  scartzely  possible  for  bngiui^e  to  turpjss  in  emphasis 
the  expressions  which  we  bavc  cited  fTcm  the  ipeech;  Timts,  D«c  7,    [Sl] 

4.  metapk.  special  intensity,  superlative  degree,  particu- 
larly in  the  old  phrase  with  an  empAaiis,=''m  a  superlative 
degree',  'pre-emmently'. 

1673—80  We  began  to  reckin  up  the  veri  causis  in  deed,  wbitcb  be  knew 
fiiUy  as  wel  as  mi  self,  with  a  good  larg  emphasis,  I  warrant  you:  Gab.  Harvsy, 

Lett.  Bi.,f.n (liS^^  -"^ = =-•- 1— -    »   . .'- 

Man  in  lus  Hum.,  m.  5, 

emphasis:  Massingbr,  Onarauut,  u  x,  wks.,  p.  344/1  (1839; 

which  it  [Socotra  Isle]  bath  with  an  emphasis :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  34 

(1677)-    [—  Snakes...we  saw  abundance  of.  but  more  especially  Lions,  Wolves, 

Foxes,  Wild-Cats,  Boats  and  Tygres;  which  last,  a  Roman  Poet  mentions  with 

an  Emphasis:  ii.,  p.  xSx.] 

*empli7B6ma,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  j^tdn!<7i;fui,—'an  in- 
flation' (of  the  stomach,  abdomen,  &c.) :  oistention  of  the 
body  wid)  air  or  gas ;  esp.  a  presence  of  air  or  gas  in  cellular 
tissue. 

1788  The  emphysema  here  described  was  the  consequence  of  a  fractured  rib 
in  a  labouring  man;  Gent.  Mag.,  LVIIL  L  148/a. 

emilhytensis,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iiit^inwrw,  lit.  'an  im- 
planting': Roman  Law:  a  granting  of  lands  or  houses  in 
perpetuity  or  for  a  long  tbrm  upon  condition  of  the  estate 


1598  sweariiw  with  an  emiJUuit:  B.  JoNSON,  Ev. 
,  Wks.,  p.  30(16161  1606  I  midit  say,  And  with  ar 
Guardian,  l  i,  Wits.,  p.  3+j/i  (1839X  1666  Moa 
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EMPLACEMENT 


being  improved  and  a  small  yearly  rent  paid  to  the  grantor 
or  his  successors  by  the  grantee  or  his  successors. 

1696  Phillips,  WorU  of  WertU.  188T  One  would  gladly  have  spared... 
the  explanation  of  emphytetuU :  Aflunaitmt  Apr.  23.  p.  543/3. 

emplacement,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  site,  a  situation  (of  a  building  or 
other  object).  Anglicised  in  the  sense  of  'location',  and  as  a 
technical  term  in  fortification. 

18S6  To^r  all  Paris  flocked  to  see.. .the  great  Luxor  obelisk  placed  on  its 
pedesuU...  It  was  very  interesting  to  engineers,  but  the  Luxor  is  ugly  and  too 
small  for  the  tmflacnunt:  H.'  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  loa.  1SS6  Had... 

Napoleon  been  in  ponession  of  such  an  €mflaamt»l,  ten  times  the  sum  voted... 
would  have  been  spent:  BtUn.  Rtu.,  Vol.  63,  p.  aaa,  1841  His  instructions 

as  to  its  tmflactmtHt  were  so  correct,  tliat  the  servants  found  it  instantly :  Ladv 
Blsssimcton,  IdbrinFnuui,  VoL  11.  p.  184. 

emplecton,  emplectnm,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  (^X(Kroi>,  lit. 
'inwoven' :  a  kind  of  masonry  in  which  the  outer  faces  of  the 
wall  are  ashlar  in  regular  courses,  the  interval  being  filled  in 
with  rubble  with  occasional  ties  of  stone  from  one  place  to 
the  other ;  also,  masonry  in  which  blocks  of  stone  are  laid 
some  lengthwise,  some  endwise,  on  a  regular  system. 

*employ6,  Am.  employ^  sb. :  Fr. :  one  who  is  employed, 
one  who  works  for  wages  for  an  employer  of  labor.  Some- 
times Anglicised  as  employee.  The  first  two  syllables  of  the 
Fr.  form  are  frequently  assimilated  with  those  of  Eng.  em- 
ployer. 

1823  they  become  soldiers  or  lawyers,  who.. .increase  the  locust  swanns  of 
nnfloyit:  EtUn.  Rtv.,  VoL  ]&  p.  34a  1838  he  must  have  been  some  old 

tmtlofi:  Bntt,  in  Frmct,  Vol.  11.  p.  68.  1640  Emfinii  fee  the  great 

man's  servants  that  they  may  secure  friends  at  court :  Pkasbs,  KocrtUstMt,  &v.. 
Vol.  I,  Let.  xiL  p.  991.  1873  Empbyen.^win  raise  wages  in  order  to  retain 
the  services  of  their  employes;  M.  C.  Iawcbtt,  Ptiit.  Seat.,  Sect.  in.  ch.  it. 
p.  109(1874). 

*empoiiiuii,  Lat  //.  emporia,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iimopum, 
=' trading-place',  'mart'.    Anglicised  in  17  c.  as  empory. 

I.  a  market-place,  an  exchange  for  merchandize,  a  bazaar, 
a  mart ;  applied  grandiloquently  to  large  shops  or  stores. 

1600  The  temples  likewise  of  Ins  and  Strapi$  were  in  the  Bursse  called 
Emnoriura:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy  {Summ.  Mar.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xiiX  p.  1367. 
1646   the  strange  vanity  of  the  several  nations.. .negotiating  in  this  famous  £m- 

Eitium:  EvaLVH,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  an  (187a)  1666  Gold  and  other  rich 

ding  was...conveyed  t^  the  Sle<&e  and  CaineU...to  Cetlat  the  usual  Emporium : 
Sir  Th.  Herbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  38  (1677).  1840  an  Onental  emporium  of  wealth 
and  magnificence :  FitAsait,  Kotntutaa,  6'c.,  Vol.  1.  Let.  viii.  p.  317. 

2;  a  centre  of  trade,  a  port,  city,  or  town  with  an  extensive 
commerce. 

1631  those  emporiums  which  are  by  the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as 
Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen  of  oM,  Londcm,  ftc. :  R.  Burton,  AmU.  MrL,  To 
Reader,  p.  88  (1837X  1666  'Twixt  this  city  and  DtrUnt  a  that  noted  Em- 

toriam  some  call  .4 nuA:  SirTh.  Hbrbkrt,  Trm/.,f.  i9a(i677X  1683 

Londco,  thou  great  emporium  of  our  isle :  Drvdbn,  JatJal,  167.  ITTB  under 
the  Romans  Ephesus  was  accounted  the  most  considerable  emporium  of  Asia 
within  Taurus :  R.  Chandlzr,  Trav.  Atia  Minor,  p.  119.  1T9T    In  onler 

that  Government  might  obtain  a  control  over  this  trade,  that  London  might  be- 
come its  emporium,  and  that  Great  Britain  might  have  the  advantage  of  levying 
a  duty  upon  the  consumption  of  Europe  of  Jndian  articles,  the  Company  were 
obliged  to  give  3000  tons,  to  be  increased,  when  necessary,  to  the  private  trade : 
Wrllincton,  Suffi.  Dttf.,  Vol.  i.  p.  3j)(i8saX  1830  an  emporium  that 

might  almost  have  vied  with  the  Athenum  Pineus:  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trav.  in 
Sieify,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  n.  1886  Tombuctoo  and  Jeun<  became  the  grand 

tmporia'.  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  44,  p.  310. 

empresa,  Sp. ;  empreee,  Eng.  fr.  Sp. :  sb.:  ti  motto.  See 
Impresa. 

1603  but  Plutarch  considering  well  how  ill  this  Emprese  sounded,  being  taken 
in  that  sense  and  construction  wUch  they  give  unto  it:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint. 
Mor.,  p.  605.  bef.  1681  Thy  name  as  my  empresa  will  I  b^ure:  Drayton, 

Matilia.    [Hmm] 

*emvT08B6,  fem.  empress^,  ad/'.:  Fr.:  impressively  cor- 
dial, eager  to  display  interest,  good-will,  or  civility. 

1887  exceedingly  tm/reu/tt  in  their  manner  towards  the  Great  Unknown : 
J.  F.  CoopBR,  Etm^,  VoL  11.  p.  4s.  187T  be  low,  be  depressed,  but,  at 

the  ri^ht  moment,  em/rm/  and  earnest :  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mint  u  TUnt, 
ch.  xviL  p.  tfo  (1879). 

*empressement,  sb. :  Fr. 

1.  eagerness. 

17S4  I  have  not  much  tmtrtutnunl  to  give  the  detail  of  it  to  anybody  else: 
HoR.  Walpols,  Lttttn,  VoL  11.  p.  384  (1857). 

2.  eagerness  of  manner,  impressiveness,  conspicuous  dis- 
play of  interest,  good-will,  or  civility. 

1709  the  Emtmtmtnt,  DUigtnct  and  Warmth  of  a  bq^nning  Lcvtri 
Mrs.  Manlbv,  Ntw  AtaL,  VoL  11.  p.  57  (and  Ed.).  1769   gave  me  a 

ridiculous  account  of  the  tmfrtittnuHt  ana  homage  of  the  Countess :   Hon. 


Walfole,  Z#M>rt,  VoL  v.  p.*ig4(i8s7X  1808  duinterestedness  and  probitv 
show  DO  tm^rtutmnu:  Ettin.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  p.  93.  1818  I  hope  Lord  Olo- 
borough  did  not  conceive  that  there  was  any  want  of  tmtraumtnt  tn  my  part : 


EN 

M.  Edceworth,  Patrtnagr,  Vol.  11.  p.  140  (1833).  1887  who,  observing  the 
tmprtssfmtnt  of  her  hostess,  through  the  vista  of  rooms,  had  nuhed  forward  as 
fast  as  decorum  would  at  all  allow:  J.  F.  COOPBR,  Enr^,  VoL  11.  p.  186. 
1888 — 9  He  [Gladstone]  received  my  advances  with  very  great  tmpmument 
indeed:  Macaulav,  in  Trevelyan's  Lift,  Vol.  11.  p.  4a  (1878)1  1845  they  are 
without  empseascment  or  pr^enance  and  seem  to  care  little  whether  you  buy  or 
not :  FORO,  HanJbk.  Sfatn,  Pt.  11.  p.  731.  1877  Esmi,  with  somewhat 

suspicious  tmpmumtnt,  hastened  to  tell  her  father;  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart, 
Mau  it  TUnt,  ch.  xxxiL  p.  S75  (1879X 

BmpflBa:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  *E/ifrovaa:  a  kind  of  hobgoblin 

which  was  supposed  to  assume  various  shapes. 

1678  a  mere  EMfty  Bladder,  blown  up  with  vain  Conceit,  an  Emfuta, 
PkoHtatm,  or  Sftctrt:  CuowoRTH,  InttU.  Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iL  p.  6x 

empyr(a)eiim,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  adj.  iitwipua, 
= 'fiery':  the  celestial  region  of  pure  light  and  fire.  Hence, 
(through  Fr.)  empyreal,  empyrean  (1667  Milton,  P.  L.,  iti. 

57)- 

1636  Up  to  the  Emfyman:  B.  Jonson,  Matqna  (VoL  ii.X  P-  i33(ifi4o)- 
bef.  1663  Through  all  the  spheres  |  Of  musick's  beaven :  and  seat  it  tnere  on 
high  I  In  th'  empytaeum  of  pure  harmony:  R.  Crashaw,  Uuti^t  DntL  (L.] 
1666  it  dwels  no  where  in  unblended  proportions,  oo  this  side  the  Bmtyrtum : 
Glahvill,  Sctftit,  ch.  ix.  p.  57  (1885). 

empyrenma,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  luwvp€vijui,  =  'a.  live  coal 
covered  with  ashes':  the  pungent  disagreeable  effluvium 
produced  by  burning  organic  substances  in  close  vessels. 

1641  If  the  Liquor  retain  a  certain  Empyreuma,  or  smalch  of  the  fire,  thou 
Shalt  help  M  Inr  putting  it  into  a  glass  close  stopt:  John  Frsnch,  Art  DutUL, 
Bk.  L  p.  13  (1^1).  1667  The  hopes  of  an  eludr  insensibly  evaporate,  and 

vanish  into  air,  or  leave  in  the  recipient  a  foul  empyreuma:  Mors,  Dnay  of 
Fitly.    [L.J       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

empyrdsis,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  tiarupwnt,a''2i  kindling' : 
a  general  fire,  a  vast  conflagration. 

1677  held  these  catadisois  and  empyrases  universal :  Halb,  Orig.  Man.  (L.) 

*emil,  sb. :  name  of  the  Dromatus  or  Australian  cassowary 
and  other  species  of  the  same  family.  Some  ornithologists 
regard  the  Australian  varieties  as  a  dififerent  genus  of  birds 
from  the  other  cassowaries. 

1678  A  Caasawaries  or  Emtut  Egg:  J,  Ray,  y»mm,  L»w  Comntr.,  p.  aS. 

emulator  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  aemuUUor,  noun  of 
ajgent  to  aemulari,='to  rival',  'to  vie  with',  'to  emulate':  a 
rival,  one  who  tries  to  become  equal  with  or  to  surpass 
another. 

1S89  you  are  friendly  emuhton  in  honest  &ncie:  Grbbnb,  Menaflken,  p.  81 
(1880X  1603  Master  £/>v// a  reuerend  old  secular  priest,  and  truly  a  wooRhy 
confessor  before  some  of  these  pure  lesuiu  hismalitiousaemulaton:  w.  Watson, 
QuodlOtlt  ofRtlir.  A*  Stale,  p.  190.  1607—13  it  layeth  tbeire  Competilour* 
and  semulatours  asleepe :  Bacon,  Ea.^  xx.  p.  353  (1B71X  1631  they  fear 

corrivals...suocessours,  emulators,  subjects,  or  such  as  they  have  offended:  R. 
Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  3,  Mem.  i,  Subs,  i,  VoL  11.  p.  435  (18S7X 
1663  a  false  emulator,  but  no  true  imitator:  J.  Gauls,  Mag.attr^maa£er, 
p.  315.  —  cruelly  murdered  by  his  own  aemulators;  i'^.,  p.  339.  1678  be  was 
a  great  Emukuor  of  the  Pythofoream:  CuowoRTH,  Intell.  Sytt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i. 
p.  13. 

*«d},  prep.:  Fr.:  in,  into,  on,  at,  like,  as  a;  fi%quently 
used  to  form  adverbial  and  adjectival  phrases. 

1706  If  you  quarrel  en  airtgi  ('compendiously'],  I  shou'd  have  a  wonl  of 
obligation  to  you:  Vanbruch,. Cm/U.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  61  (i77ti).  1868 
He  was  eternally  blacking  boots  en  amateur  ['like  an  amateur  ]:  C.  Rsaor, 
Hard  Catk,  Vol.  I.  p.  a8£.  1764  She  crossed  the  drawing-room. ..to  speak  to 
the  (>ueen  en  eunie  ['like  a  firiend'  i^em.),  'without  ceremony *],  after  standing 
with  lier  back  to  the  Princess  Amahe:  HoR.  Walpols,  Lettert,  VoL  iv.  p.  *4i 
(1857).  1868  waive  ceremony,  and  dine  with  me  en  ami:  C  Rcadb,  a^d 

Catk,  VoL  L  |>.  94.  1819  He.. .slept  but  rarely  dining  the  day,  after  great 

fatigue,  or  a  night  en  Uvouac :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  33,  p.  318.         1877  you  judge 

ofview: 

Whithed 

Walpols, 


all  your  old  friends,  en  blcc  ['in  a  lump'],  simply  from  your  own  point  of 
L.  W.M.LocKHART,Af<iwwr>U««,d>.xiLp.,iis(i879).  1744  Mr.  Wl 
is  en  ion  train  ('in  a  fair  way'];  but  the  recruits  be  is  raising:  HoR.  Wal 


,  ,.  raising:  

Lettert,  Vol.  i.  p.  an  (1857X  bef.  1098  en  bonne  friVm  good  faiths  prate 

you  against  Sir  Altetu:  Grksnb,  Jot.  IV.,  iii.  a,  wks.,  p.  S03/3  (1861X 
1613 — 8  religion,  which,  upon  what  ground  I  know  not,  was  berore  suspected  to 
be  en  iranle  ['in  motion']:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Ctnrt  it  Timet  o/yat.  I., 
VoL  I.  p.  sao  (1848).  1M6  they  left  the  canoe  and  some  other  things  en  caete 
('in  hioing'j:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  63,  p.  ag6.  1779   I  have  had  my  spies  tn 

camfagne  ('  in  the  field ',  '  at  work '] :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannak  More, 
Vol.  I.  p.  99  (183SX  1783  Now  for  Mis.  Livesen— she  has  acquitted  herself 

tn  charme  [' charmingly'] :  '^.,  P.  i3a>  *1874  opened  en  cetur  or  square : 

Echo,  Dec.    [St.  ]  1888  Tlie  Irish  Pire  DuchSne  was  not  so  terribly  en 

colirt  ['  in  wrath ']  on  the  first  occasion  as  he  appeared  to  be :  Sat.  Rev.,  Aug.  iS, 
p.  199/1.  1764  But  I  am  unwarily  fallen  mto  an  Apology  to  you,  and  not  as 
if  I  was  writing  en  Conjidente  to  a  Friend,  but  openly,  to  the  whole  Kingdom : 
E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  VoL  il  p.  aoa  1808  Now,  en  conttienct,  is  it 

worth  the  whilet  M.  Edceworth,  Belinda,  VoL  1.  ch.  xiiL  p.  333  (1833!  1816 
he  therefore  mounted  Dumple  en  croupe  ('on  the  crupper'],  and  the  httle  spirited 
nag  cantered  away :  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiu.  p.  aoi  (tSsa).  1809 

The  districu  of  Ostergo,  Westergo,  the  Seven  Woods  in  Friesland,  &c  although 
only  properly  bailiwicks,  are  at  tnis  instant  occufned  in  separating  entirely  from 
the  provmcial  assembly,  and  erecting  their  own  tribunals,  en  dtrmtr  retort  [see 
damlar  raasect],  among  themselves:  Maty,  Tr.  RittbttKt  Trav.  Germ., 
Let.  Ixx.  Pinkerton,  VoL  VL  p.  384.  1768  we  cut  them  (the  French]  off  en 
ditail:  Lord  Chebtbrfizlo,  Lettert,  VoL  11.  Now  107,  p.  416  (1774).       1689 
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may  it  not  seeme  enough  for  »  Courtier  to  know  how  to  weare  a  fether,  and  set 
his  cappe  a  flaunt,  bis  chain  ex  ecAarfiel'Wke usaiT}:  PvmttHAM, £Hf.  Ptit., 
III.  XXV.  p.  305  (1869)  1836  the  comparative  advantages  of  forming  en  ere- 


boots.. .remained  tn/actum  ('on  duty']  at  his  door:  Thackbkav,  Philif,  VoL  11. 
cb.  ix.  p.  Ill  (1887).  UM  and  contained  the  remaric  lliat  the  latter  would  be 
talcen  tn  flagrant  dilit  [see  flaprant*  daUetO]  at  the  moment  they  might 
be  endeavounng  to  join  the  English :  W.  Sibornb,  WaterUt,  VoL  1.  ch.  v.  p.  153. 
183T  The  body  made  hi^h,  and  m  gtrht  ('like  a  sheaf']:  Sommnr,  Vol.  1. 
p.  103/3.  —  sleeves  tn  rtgot  ['  like  a  leg  of  mutton '],  very  tight  at  the  wrist : 
•'■I  P-  13-  18M  whether  he  was  a  boxer  m  goguttta  ['in  a  merry  mood'],  or 
a  coachman  in  his  gala  suit :  Thackbray,  Penatnms^  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  33  (1879X 
1829  be  was  remmded,  with  annoyance,  that  his  confusion  at  HauteviJle  pre- 
vented him  from  receiving  liis  friends  tn  grand  ttigneur  in  his  hereditary  castle ; 
Lord  Bkaconsfield,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  319  ^i88iX  1841  she 

met  us  with  several  of  her  female  neighbours  engrtuuU  touette :  Laov  Blkssing- 
TOH,  Idler  in  France,  VoL  i.  p.  33.  18S0  We  are  painted  en  Sean  ('as  hand- 
some'] in  the  one,  and  en  /aidl'aa  ugly']  in  the  other:  £din.  Rev.,  Vol.  33, 
P;  ii6,  1883  I  was  generally  regarded  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  constitutionals 

diqKxed  to  look  at  everything  en  ntnr  ['gloomily']:  Greg,  Misc.  Eseayt,  ch.  l 
a  I.  —  Painted  en  bean  ['as  fair']  by  toe  Ins  or  en  noir  ['as  black  ]  by  the 
Outs :  sj.,  ch.  vi  p.  i3<.  1818  One's  hair  and  one's  cutlets  both  en  iaMlote 
[see  pavUlet*] :  T.  Moore,  Fndge  Family,  p.  38.  1778  I  gave  her,  en 


partant  (*at  paitiog'],  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  foUowins  her  >fouv  in  less 
than  two  m<Hiths:  Gibbon^  Life  &»  Lett,  p.  244  (1869).  1949   Guicot  said 

that  Thiers,  Mol^  and  Bugeatid  had  dined  en  partie c^i^rrit  [see  pairtl*  cailW*] 


with  the  President:  H.  Grkvillb,  Diary,  p.  315.  1889    Perhaps  the  least 

probable  thing  in  the  book  U  the  persistence  with  whidi  Mrs.  Markenlield,  the 
rich  and  pretty  widow,  remains  en  *emi4m  (see  pmstonj  in  a  gloomy  house 
with  such  abominable  company:  Afftenaumt  Sept.  14,  p.  351/1.  1848  There 
were  dirty  trays,  and  wine-coolers  en  pertnanence  ['permanently']  on  the  side- 
board: Thackbray.  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xviii.  p.  xo3<i879).  1872  his 
Lares  and  PemUes  are  erected  en  p%'rfttanence\  Edw.  Braddok,  Life  in  India. 
di.  V.  p.  178.  1860  If  congresses  were  held  enjkiit  comiti  [ '  in  a  small 
meeting  *  (of  intimates)],  with  a  supper  worthy  Car€me,  they  might  a»ne  to  some- 
thing: Ouida,  Stratkmart,\o\.  1.  ch.  viii.  p.  133.  1886  The  Grub  Street 
ideal  of  style  is  not  that  of  Raleigh  and  Milton  and  Borke,  but  that  of  John  Bull 
<n  petit  mattrt  (Mn  the  character  of  a  p«tlt  m^tr«*  (v.v.)} :  AtAenmtm, 
Mar.  13,  p.  351/a.  1888  who  are  well  fed  and  well  housed,  and  live  largely  a 
life  en  plein  air  ['in  the  open  air']:  £.  Drumhond,  in  Fractitiffner,  Oct, 
p.  956.        1866  We  are  so  proud  of  our  stolen  nuts  that  we  crack  chem  en  pUin 


nothing  more  substantial  than  a  black  Shade,  en  profile :  Bbrbspord,  Miteries^ 
VoU  I.  p.  394  (5th  Ed.X  1748  To-morrow  our  Earl  goes  to  Ridimond  Park, 

en  rettri  ('as  a  secluded  person',  'into  seclusion']:  Hor.  Walpolr,  Letters^ 
VoL  I.  p.  198  (i8s7X  hef.  1788  [the  setting  grave  judges  on  horselack]  must 

end,  as  it  did,  en  ridicuiex  R.  North,  Examen^  i.  it.  54,  p.  yf  (t74oX  1880 
appearing  to  refer  en  savant  ['like  a  learned  person']  to  subiects  with  which  he 
is  tmperiectly  ao^uainted:  Edin.  Rev.^VoX.  50,  p.  447.  1883  *  A  Sequestered 
VocAf  p.  19,  with  Its  finely  delineated  pine  trunks  n<  x>il4(wr//r  (see  sUllOUAtte] 
against  the  vivid  sky :  Atkenaum,  Xytc  23,  p.  854.  1800  over  each  hip  is  a 

trimming  en  tablier  ['like  an  apron']  formed  of  the  fringe:   Harped t  Mag., 


Vol.  II.  p.  575. 


1832  well  castinted...and  with  figures  en  taifle  dimce  ['in 


copper-plate',  lit.  Mn  soft  cutting']:  Edin.  ^/r..  Vol.  37,  p.  60.  1840  a,  bio> 
graphical  essay  on  the  life  of  Mrs.  George  Anne  Bellamy,  en  tite  [*  ahead  '1  c^  the 
'M^moircs'  of  that  actress:  J.  W.  Croksr,  Essayt  Fr.  Rev,y  l.  p.  8  (1857). 
1884  The  Marquis  and  I  dined  en  tite-d-tiie:  C.  Reade,  in  Havpet^s  Mag.^ 
Mar.,  p.  639/s.  Ittl7  the  skirt  finished  by  an  embroidery  in  coloured  wonted, 
consisting  of  wreaths  of  lilac  and  green  leaves  placed  alternately  en  treillage 
('like  treTlis*woric']:  Stmvenir,  Vol.  i.  p.  87/1.  1766   *Tis  a  wig/^  vergttte 

('like  a  clodtes-brush  1,  that  from  Paris  was  brought,  |  Un  tite  comme  il/aini^ 
that  the  varlet  has  bought :  C.  Anstev,  New  BatA  Gnide,  Wks.,  p.  60  (1808). 

en",  prep. :  Sp. :  in,  on,  for,  upon. 
an  arridTe,/Ar. :  Fr. :  behind,  in  the  rear. 
*en  attendant,  pkr, :  Fr. :  in  the  meantime,  meanwhile, 
while  waiting  for. 

1743  I  hope  in  time  to  have...i?M  attendant,  I  have  sent:  Hor.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  376(1857).  1746  en  attendant  Harlev  House... I  should  be 
glad  to  take  [a  small  house]:  il$..  Vol.  11.  p.  4a  1708  Tne  credit  or  the  blame 
will  be  theirs,  the  appointments  en  attendant  are  yours :  Lord  Chbstbrfibu), 
Lett.,  Bk.  II.  No.  Ixxix.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  393  (1777X  1767  but  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  so  I  write  en  attendant'.  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sehuyn  ^ 
Ceniemporaries,  Vol.  il.  p-  177  (iSSaX  1798  teave  to  go  abrcod  to-morrow, 

and  to  go  out  of  town  when  I  please,  en  attendant  the  future  measures  of  a 
radical  cure:  Gibbon,  Li/e  &*  Jiett.,  p.  173  (1869X  1808  En  attendantt 
here  are  your  two  hundred  guineas:  M.  Edcbworth,  Belinda,  VoL  i.  ch.  xii. 
p.  917  (i°33X  1818   I  shall. ..remain  en  attendant  with  Fanny  Arlington  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Paris :  Mrs.  Opie,  New  Tales,  Vol.  1.  p.  370^  1880 

For  the  present,  however,  en  attendant  the  railroadj  we  must  be  content  to  cross 
the  desert  to  Suez  much  aher  the  same  fashion  in  which  it  was  crossed  in  the  days 
of  Cheops:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  60,  p.  452. 

enavantf/An:  Fr.:  forward,  to  the  front 

1838  But  never  mind— nv  avatUl  live  while  you  can:  Byron,  in  Moore's 


Li/e,  p.  935  (iSy^X  1681  he  will  not  go  en  avant,  and  nobody  feels  any  de- 

pendence upon  moi^  Grevilie  Memoirs,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiv.  p.  13^  (1875X 


is 


the  easy  victories  of  the  French  over  the  Spaniards  were  mamly  owins  to  their 
dashing  en  osuo/  charges:  Ford,  Handhk.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  ii8.  1863  'Very 
well/  Mid  the  chief  consul,  'en  avani—Xex  us  proceed':  Tr.  Bonrricnn/s  Mem, 
N,  BonaparU,  ch.  xiv.  p.  176. 

en  badiiiant,  phr. :  Fr. :  roguishly,  with  hftdinaga  (7.  v.). 

1TS8  tell  him  en  iadinemt,  that,  &c. :  liORO  Chisterpibld,  Lettert,  Vol.  It. 
No.  6a,  p.  367  (1774)-         1T86  This  /    ' 
lo  W.  Roberts  Mem.  HemnaJi  More, 


1786  This  teje  ne  saiz  ^m;/.. .captivates  en  badinant  \ 
mimA  j)/<»»,  Vol.  I.  p.  243  (1835).  1811  On  what- 

ever topic  she  touched,  trivial  or  severe,  it  was  alike  en  badinant:  Quarterly 
Hev.,  May. 

S.  D. 


EN  EVIDENCE 
enbarbe,/An:  Fr.:  en iarie/te (q, v.). 


353 


1703  To  fire  en  barbe.  Is  to  Fire  the  Cannon  over  the  Parapet:  Mil.  Diet., 
S.V.  Barie, 

*m.  barbette,  phr. :  Fr. :  on  a  breastwork  or  platform  for 
ordnance  which  is  fired  over  a  parapet  and  not  through 
embrasures;  applied  also  to  ship's  guns  which  are  fired 
over  the  bulwarks  and  not  through  ports;  hence,  barbette 
(which  is  also  Anglicised  as  barbette,  a  —)  is  used  attribu- 
tively to  denote  the  style  of  firing  described  above. 

17M  where  the  batteries  are  not  en  barbette  that  the  embrasures  ought  to  be 
framed  with  joists:  Amer.  Slate  Pafert,W!i.  tLfSMn,'Wci.  i.  p.  73(1831).  1888 
French  naval  architects  tiave  always...preferred  to  mount  guiu#«MirM//r...  The 
barbette  system. ..is  the  best  for  big  iron-clads :  5a/.  Rev.,y<A,  55,  p.  435.  1884 
The  guns  will  train  upon  the  tops  of  the  iarbettet:  StamtarS,  Jan.  30,  p.  3/6. 
—  The  barbette  guns  will  be  four  breech-loading  18-ton  guns:  ib, 

en  bean,  ^Ar. :  Fr. :  as  handsome,  as  fair,  in  bright  colors, 
in  flattering  style.    See  en'. 

1818  though  we  are  certainly  painted  en  beau ;  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL  30,  p.  315. 

en  bon  point :  Fr.    See  embonpoint, 
en  bride:  Fr.    Seebilde. 
encaballo,^Ar.:  Sp.:  on  horseback. 

1884  When  necessity  requires  thera  (ladies]  to  journey  en  cabaUo,  to  or  from 
town,  they  invariably  make  their  transit  under  cover  of  darkness :  Emily  Pikkcb, 
Jalapa  Roset,  in  Advance  Chicago,  Aug.  14,  1884. 

en  cabochon:  Fr.    See  cabochon. 


Fr. :   in  a  cavalier  manner.      See 


en  cavalier,  phr. : 
cavalier. 

1600  He  used. ..to  remember  it. ..as  an  adventure  en  cavalier:  EvBLVN, 
Diary^  Vol.  i.  p.  169  (187a).  1671   for  I  alwayes  love  to  do  those  things  m 

Cavatteri  Shadwell,  Hnmeristt,  iii.  p.  39.  1675  You  might  command 

me.  Sir;  for  I  sing  too «»  Cot^tfr:  Dbydkn,  Kind-Keeper,  iii.  1,  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  137  (1701X  1694  N.  H.,Laitiet  Diet.,  p.  14/1.  1709  Hence  it  is  that 
those  Ladies  are  so  fond  of  the  Dress  £k  Cmaliere:  Mas.  V^iMVH,  Nrw  Atai., 
VoL  II.  p_.  aa6  (and  Ed.).  1763   be  behaved  en  cavalier,  and  treated  Syos- 

more.. .with  the  most  sarcastic  lamiliaiitv:  Svmuxrt,  Launc.  CmRwr,  ch.  xviii. 
Wks.,  VoL  V.  D,  170  (1817)1  1807  my  behaviour  to  him  during  my  last 

residence  at  Harrow... was  rather  *en  cavalier':  Byron,  in  Moore's  L^e,  p.  65 
(1875).  1830  precluded  the  matter  en  cavalier,  and.  much  embarrassed,. ..he 
rode  back :  ScoTT,  MoHtulery,  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  504/1  (1867). 

en  chemise  (de  nuit), /Ar. :  Fr.:  in  night  attire  (shift, 
shirt). 

1644  AUthepilgiims— men,  women,  and  children,  are  submerged,  raoimtw/: 
KiNCLUCB,  Eotien,  p.  299  (164$)^  1860  she  firmly  believed  that  Marie  was 
en  ckemiu  behind  the  scene:  Once  a  Wed,  Feb.  11,  p.  150/2. 

en  cremaillidre,/Ar. :  Fr.,  'like  pot-hooks':  like  the  teeth 
of  a  rack  or  saw,  applied  to  the  formation  of  troops,  esp. 
inside  a  parapet  with  its  inner  face  so  formed,  which  forma- 
tion gives  a  closer  fire. 

1836  (See  aa  (echiquier)]. 

en  aoap9,phr. ;  Fr. :  on  the  crupper,  on  a  pillion. 

1830  knitting  her  bundle  closer,  and  preparing  to  resume  her  seat  en  crmtpe : 
Scott,  Monastery,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  504/9  ^lS6^).  1834  by  the  dangerous 

track  which  I  had  first  traveled  en  croupe,  behind  a  furious  liorseman :  —  Red. 
gauntlet.  Let.  xiL  p.  133  (1886). 

en  cueros:  Sp.    See  cnerpo. 

en  cuerpo:  Sp.    See  cnerpo. 

*en  dMiabUU,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  undress,  in  careless  costume. 
See  dMiabiUd. 

1699  a  young  (gentleman  in  a  Fur  Cmen diikaHlle,  afker  his  wonted  maimer : 
M.  LiSTBR,  Jtnm.  lo  Paris,  o.  35.  1771  there  is  a  commodiotts  public  room, 
where  they  breakCut  en  diskaSille,  at  sepaiate  tables,  from  eight  o'dodc  to 
eleven :  Skollktt,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  59/1  (1883X  1806  which  shows,  as  it 

were,  a  powerful  mmd  en  deshoMile,  and  free  from  the  fetters  of  study :  Edin. 
Rev.,  Vol.  13,  p.  133.  1843  If  I  could  but  have  guess'd— what  I  sensibly 

feel —  I  Your  politeness— I'd  not  have  come  en  deshabtUe :  Bakhah,  Ingotdt, 
Leg.,  p.  331  (1865)1  187T  let  me  catch  her  en  dishaUlU,  with  her  porter  00 

one  side,  and  her  lover  on  the  other:  C  Kxadb,  Womatt  Hater,  ch.  viL  p.  83 
(«883X 


en  Echelon :  Fr.    See  Echelon, 
en  effet,  j)Ar. :  Fr.:  in  effect. 


conspicuously,  conspicuous, 


♦en  ^dence,  phr.-.  Ft. 
before  the  public  view. 

1818  Mr.  Crawley  now  placed  himself  en  evidence  at  his  window:  Lady 
Morgan,  Ft.  MacarAy,  VoL  ii.  ch.  L  p.  6(1819).  1889  the  desire  of  members 
to  keep  themselves  en  MJenct  tends  to  delay  the  transaction  of  Parliamentary 
S.  Buxton,  Hemdik.  t»  Political  Qnestieni  o/the  Day,  p.  153. 
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EN  FAMILLE 


EN    REVANCHE 


*en  famille,  phr. :  Fj. :  in  (with)  one's  own  family,  at  a 
family  party. 

1738  I  may  chance,  in  a  day  or  two  afcer,  to  carry  her  in  my  own  chariot  en 
/amiUt,  to  an  opera:  CiBBBR,  Vanbrugh's  Prm.  Hmi.,  ii  Wks.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  358 
(1776).  1741  I  do  not  love  living  enfawtilU  10  much  as  you :  HOR.  Walpolb, 
Lttltn^  Vol.  I.  p.  74  (1857).  1702    had  him  always  to  dine  with  him,  even 

enfatmlU ;  Lokd  Chesterfield,  Lttt.,  61c  11.  No.  Ixxiii.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  387  (2777)1  1768    I  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  him ;  I  believe  €n 

jfamttU,  for  we  were  but  twelve:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gto.  Stttajm  4»  Centim- 
poranett  VoL  11.  p.  353  (1883).  1771  we  set  out  to-morrow  for  London  en 


'/atHiltri  Stiioi.i.^rr"friim/i.  CI.,  p.  ag/a  (1883).        1787  We  found  her  sitting 
mfamilU  with  her  sister :  Beckpord,  Italy^  Vol.  II.  p.  344  (1834J. 


Dryden... dined  tn/amilU'.  Edin.Jirv.,  Vol.  3j,  p.  337 ._^ 
"  ,  Eur 


1830 
-      ,  „.  .    ,.  Iite7    todine«i 

famille  with  a  literary  friend:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Euivfe,  VoL  11.  p.  13.  1843  It 
was  vary  kaind  of  you  to  come  upon  us  en  /amilU,  and  accept  a  dinner  earn 
cfrhmmie:  Thackeray,  Mitcellania,  Vol.  iv.  p.  86(1857). 

*en  fi6te,/M :  Fr. :  in  festivity,  keeping  high  holiday. 

186S  Paris  was  en/tte:  Odida,  Stralhmore^  VoL  11.  ch.  xL  p.  lao.  1888 
Haslingden  Liberalism. ..is  to  be  enflte  this  evemng  on  the  occasion  of  its  annual 
soirte  and  ball:  Lancaskire  Evening  Post,  Feb.  3,  p.  a/4. 

en  fin,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  end,  finally. 

en  flftte,  phr. :  Fr. :  Naut. :  with  some  of  the  guns  removed 
to  fit  the  vessel  for  transport  duty. 

1789  Six  old  74  gun  ships  were  cutting  down,  in  order  to  be  armed  tnfiute : 
Gent.  Mag.,  919/1.  18S9  A  corvette,  armed  en  flute. ..'tns  particularly  con- 

spicuous: Miss  Pariwb,  Beauties  0/ the  Botfk.,  p.  159. 

en  flriche,/Ar. :  Fr. :  in  waste,  fallow. 

1771  there  is  a  stripe  of  grass,  another  of  com,  and  a  third  en  /rithe:  Hor. 
WAtPOUt,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  331  (1857). 

en  garcon,/Ar. :  Fr. :  like  a  bachelor,  in  bachelor's  style. 

1811  he  soon  settled  himself  again,  en  garftn,  in  chambers :  L.  M.  Hawkins, 
Countess,  Vol.  I.  p.  348  (and  Ed.).  1842   we  had  made  him  promise  to  dine 

with  us  all  round  en  garfon :  1 H ackbrav,  MisceUanits,  Vol.  iv.  p.  75  (1857). 
1866  He  was  living  quite  en  gareon,  with  only  one  man :  Mrs.  H.  Wood, 
Bister's  Folly,  ch.  xviL  p.  301  (1871). 

*en  grande  tenne,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  full  dress. 

1884  all  the  Court  en  grande  ierme  was  obliged  to  attend :  H.  Grevillb, 
Diary,  p.  41.  1839    One  of  the  minor  Perote  Diplomatists.. .had  gone  en 

grande  tenne  to  the  camp:  Miss  Pardoe,  Beauties^  of  the  Bospk.,  p.  163.  1841 
they  see  French  people  en  grande  teiene,  both  in  dress  and  manner:  Ladv 
Blbssington,  Idler  tn  France,  VoL  i.  p.  369.  1881  The  political  malefaaon 
wen  paraded  en  grwuU  tenue :  Nicholson,  From  Sword  to  Share,  xxii.  146. 

en  I'air,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  the  air,  in  the  open,  open  to  dis- 
cussion or  anticipation. 

1808  its  retreat  to  the  sea  should  be  considered  in  some  degree  en  rain 
Wellington,  Disf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  130(1838).  1844  The  left  of  the  brigade  was 
completely  en  Fair,  upon  high,  open,  and  flat  ground:  W.  Sibornb,  WeUerloo, 
VoL  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  330. 

''en  masse,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  mass,  altogether,  universally. 

179S  the  splendid  project  of  transplanting  the  academy  of  Geneva,  en  masse, 
to  Virginia:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  viii.  p.  516(1853).  1804  it  is  only  in- 

tended to  supersede  the  extraordinary  modes  of  defence  by  volunteers,  or  a  levy 
en  masse:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  471.  1818  the  whole  house  Crawley.. .were 
announced  en  masse,  and  made  their  entree  together;  Lady  Morgan,  Fl. 
Maetwtky,  Vol  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  19^  (1819).  1834    The^  [i.e.  our  soldiers]  had 

only  to  cross  en  masse  to  the  British  side... for  warm  clothing  and  good  quarters : 
Congress.  Detates,  VoL  i.  p.  104  (1835X  1836  hand-bilU..,waming  us,  that 

Gascony  had  risen  en  masse:  Suialtern,  ch.  6,  p.  96  (1838).  18S8    This 

rapidity  was  more  conspicuous  in  a  single  individual  than  when  the  men  were 
teen  en  masse:  Miss  Pardoe,  Beauties  o/the  Basfk.,  p.  163.  1889—47  a 

transverse  section  of  a  muscle  that  has  been  dried  en  masse'.  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat. 
^  Pkys.,  VoL  in.  p.  507/3.  ^    1843    considerations  which  are  of  secondary 

importance  when  we  are  considering  mankind  in  the  average,  or  en  masse  :  T.  S. 
Mill,  System  0/ Logic,  VoL  II.  p.  450  (1856).  1840  The  Abyssinians... believe 
that  they  shall  one  day  rise  en  masse,  to  deliver  Palestine  from  the  Infidel : 
Warburton,  Cresc.  &•  Cross,  Vol.  l.  p.  176  (1848).  1858  the  jury  retired  to 
regale  themselves  en  masse  at  a  neighbouring  conee-house :  A.  Trollops,  Three 
CUrks,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  XL  p.  304.  1871  Thus  were  these  unfortunate  creatures 

destroyed  en  masse:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  tfiie  Tributaries,  ch.  viiL  p.  96.  1879 
We  used  to  visit  him  en  masse  every  year:  Sir  G.  Scott,  Recollections,  ch.  i. 
p.  37.  1888    When  Hampden  liad  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Herefold, 

the  Chuich  of  England  protested,  it  may  almost  be  said  en  masu,  against  the 
appointment :  T.  Mozlev,  Reminisc.,  VoL  i.  ch.  lix.  p.  375. 

*en  mllitaiTe,  phr. :  Fr. :  as  a  military  man. 

1838  Then  he  meditated  conquest  somewhat  en  militaire :  £ngt.  in  France, 
Vtd.  II.  p.  193.  1846  We  cannot  now  forbear  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  M.  Thiers 
en  militaire:  J.  W.  CsoKSR,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  1.  p.  5  (1857). 

*en  passant, /^r.:  Fr.:  in  passing. 

1611  There  passed  but  short  salutations  between  us,  neither  was  he  willing 
to  taUc  single,  but,  as  en  passant,  told  stories  of  a  certain  Theatine,  of  Verona : 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  of  Jos.  /.,  VoL  1.  p.  145  (1848).  1660 

these  parts  [of  Persia]  have  no  Inns  (or  the  reception  of  Travellers ;  but  here 
en'passant  they  may  rest  sweetly  and  securely  *tw/m  :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav. , 
p.  117  (1677).  1684  Von  may  observe  there  en  passant,  that  in  l^ersailles 

there  are  two  places  where,  &c :  Tr.  Combes*  Versailles,  bK. ,  p.  65.  1691 

1  now  think  it  reasonable  to  inform  the  Reader  ...that  I  never  was  oblig'd  more 
than  for  common  Courtesies  {.en  pauant)  to  any  of  'em  I  D'Urpbv,  Love  for 
Money,  Pre£,  sig.  A  3  r°.  1703  have  die  goodness  to  amoAKt  en  paaant,  at 
so,  a  Uttle  now  and  then  about  Swortls  and  Daggers,  and  Rivals  and  old  Fellows : 
Vanbrugh,  Foist  Friend,  L  Wki.,  VoL  i.  p.  330  (1776X  1709  I  have  had 


just  to  tell  ^ra  en  passant,  that  you  were  well :  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  377 
\1    Havic    ._"'"'  ■      _        _■  ■" 

len  ra 


^: 


(1856).  ITll    Having  seen  him  but  twice,  and  once  <« /<unv>/:  Swift, 

youm.  to  Stella,  Let.  xxxii.  Wks.,  p.  338/3  (1869).  1789  saw  the  garden  en 

/«<»»/;  Hor.  Walpole,  £r/fe>T,  VoL  L  p.  18(1857).  1T47   said  little  to 

him  of  his  abilities  in  state  aSairs,  or  at  least  but  en  passant,  and  as  it  might 
naturally  occur:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  No.  97,  p.  311  (1774). 
17M  those  advanuges  could  not  be  well  known  to  such  as  are  en  passant: 
E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  7  (1818).  17S4  Friend  Robert,  thus  like 
ckien  scavant,  I  Letts  fall  a  poem  en  passant,  I  Nor  needs  his  genuine  ore  refine :  | 
'Tis  ready  polished  from  the  mine:  Cowper,  Ep.  to  Robert  Lloyd.  1782  who 
proposed,  en  passant,  to  starve  five  thousand  fishermen :  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters, 
^oL  viii.  p.  153  (1858)  1804  he  mentions  it  as  self-evident,  enpassasst,  that 

the  Egyptian  Ins.. .served  for  the  prototype  of  the  Holy  Virgin:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  5,  p.  84.  1807  ogling  yourself,  en  passant,  at  a  mirror :  Berbsford, 

Miseries.Vol  11.  p.  53  (5th  Ed.).  1818  Paying  his  compliments  en  passant 

to  Miss  Bates:  J.  Austen,  Emma,  VoL  11.  ch.  vUL  p.  195(1833).  1819  I  will, 
perhaps,  look  in  at  Albemarle  Street... en  passant  to  Bolivar:  Byron,  in  Moore's 
Life,  p.  693  (187s).  1886    I  throw  out  these  hints  en  passant :  Lord 

Bbaconsfielo,  yiv.  Grey,  Bk.  in.  ch.  viL  p.  117  (1881)  1838  his  present 

majesty  was  pleased,  en  passant,  to  admire  my  buck.<;kins:  Lord  Lytton, 
Pelkam,  ch.  I.  p.  150  (1859X  1886    We  must  observe  en  passant,  that 

Coleridge  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Wolfian  theory :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  61,  p.  151. 

en  potence,/Ar.:  Fr., 'like  a  gallows,  prop,  or  crutch': 
applied  to  a  line  formed  to  defend  the  flank  of  a  force  in  line 
at  a  decided  angle  to  the  main  line. 

1844  destined  to  act,  as  circumstances  might  require,  either  in  reserve  to  the 
first  line,  or  en  Potence  to  it  in  repelling  any  attack  upon  that  flank  of  the  Anglo- 
allied  army:  w.  Sibokne,  Waterloo,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  329.  1863  Cara 
Saint-Cyr,  who  was  on  our  right  and  en  pctcnce  with  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy, 
was  much  nearer  than  the  enemy  10  the  bridges  upon  the  Bormida:  "Tr.  Bounri. 
enne's  Mem.  N.  Bonaparte,  ch.  xiv.  p.  192.  ^  1880  the  two  companies  of 
sepoys.. .were  ordered  to  form  en  potence,  that  is,  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  line, 
to  enfilade  the  approaching  cavalry:  Grant,  Hist.  India,  i.  xv.  83/1. 

en  prince,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  princely  style. 

1678—9  a  French  merchant  who  had  his  house  furnished  en  Prince :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  n.  p.  i35(t873X  1849  the  journey  was  made  en  prince:  G.  Mac- 
PHBRSON,  L$fe  ofAnius  Jameson,  p.  37  (1878X  1886  I  spoke  beforehand ; 

I  did  what  I  could;  I  was  assured  that  you  would  be  treated  ^M/riMC#:  L.  Malet, 
CoL  Enderiys  Wife,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  55. 

en  prise,  phr.:  Fr.,  Mn  taking':  (of  a  piece  at  chess, 
draughts,  &c.)  in  such  a  position  that  an  adversary's  piece 
can  take  it 

en  pure  perte,/Ar. :  Fr. :  to  mere  loss,  to  no  purpose. 

1778  'Tis  endless  to  moralise;  human  life  is  forced  to  do  so,  but  en  pure 
perte ;  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  45  (1858).  1833  they  are  expended 
en  pure  perte,  and  without  contributing  to  increase  the  comforts.. .of  any  indi> 
vidual  whatever:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  36,  p.  474. 

en  qnenonille,  phr,  -.  Fr. :  like  a  distaff,  into  female  hands, 
to  the  female  line. 

1670  a  Woman  had  the  Key  of  it.. .  OoaA  t,ibiaries  should  not  fall  en  qnenouitte : 
R.  Lassbls,  V<^.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  43  (169SX 

en  (xnene,  phr. :  Fr. :  like  a  tail,  in  a  string  or  line. 

1771  a  French  posting  whip  in  his  hand,  and  his  hair  en  queue:  Smollett, 
Humpk.  CL,  p.  58/1  (i8S3>  1888    I  joined  the  throng  which  formed  en 

^neue,  and  by  slow  advances  we  passed  through  the  low,  small  rooms  of  the  ground 
floor,  up  the  narrow  old-fashioned  staircase:  Standard,  Jan.  3,  p.  5.  1887 

The  ignominy  and  irritation  inflicMd  on  the  parents  of  standing  en  queue  till  they 
be  admitted  to  the  presenceof  their  judges;  Manckester  Exam.,  Feb.  s,  p.  5/4. 

*en  rapport,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  harmony  with,  in  sympathy 
with,  in  connexion  with ;  esp.  of  the  relation  of  a  mesmerised 
or  hypnotised  subject  to  the  operator. 

1867  An  Irish  audience  was  always  en  rapport  with  the  stage :  Lady 
Morgan,  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  p  33  (1863).  1879  a  new  phase  had  come  over  me, 

thoroughly  en  rapport  with  my  early  taste:  Sir  G.  Scott,  Recollections,  ch.  n. 
p.  89. 

*en  r^le,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  order,  in  due  form. 

1887  manyof  these  Calabrians  were  banditti...and  afterwards  became  robbers 
en  rigle:  C.  Mac  Farlane,  Banditti  A'  Robbers,  p.  39.  18S4  Clive... 

began  to  study  the  art,  en  rigle,  imder  the  eminent  Mr,  Gandish,  of  Soho ; 
Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xvii.  p.  loi  (1879)  1878  Genius  itself  is 
not  en  rigle:  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  75. 

*en  retraite,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  retirement,  on  half-pay. 

18B0  a  military  man  en  retraite:  Thackeray,  Pendenrtis,  ch.  L  p.  i  (1885). 
1860  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  VoL  1.  p.  57. 

*en  revanche,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  revenge,  in  return,  by  way  of 
retribution  or  retaliation. 

1841    she  offers  him,  en  revancke,  a  cane,  buttons,  or  a  pin — in  short,  some 

? resent:  Lady  Blessington,  Idler  in  France,  Vol.  I.  p.  308.  1867   Mrs. 

leale,  en  revancke,  dragged  out  the  books,  and  displayed  to  the  poor  widow's 
horror-struck  eyes  an  account  for  medicine  and  attendance ;  C  Kingslsy,  Two 
years  Ago,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  158  (1877).  1866  Society  falls  down  before  the 

Juggernaut  of  a  Triumph,  but,  en  revetnck*,  it  always  throws  stones  behind  it : 
OuiDA,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  l.  ch.  vi.  p.  89.  1888  she  gave  a  comical  look  at 

that  lady's  waist  and  elbows,  which  was  evidently  en  revancke  for  the  well-bred 
stare  to  which  she  bad  been  subjected :  L.  Oliphant,  Altiora  Peto,  ch.  vii. 
p.  97  (1884)1 
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EN   ROUTE 


ENCOMIUM 


*en  route,  phr. :  Fr. :  on  the  road,  on  the  way. 

i 

J«se'i  Gi0.  Stlvryn  A'  Contemporaries,  Vol.  iv.  p.  i  \i  (iSSii  1MB  I...will 


17T9  on  which  day  he  would  certainly  be  en  route  with  Mte  Mic:  In  J.  H. 
,  sse'i  Geo.  Silivyn  &•  Contemporariei,  Vol.  iv.  p.  i »  (iSSii  1MB  I...will 

at  once  put  myself  en  route  with  the  reader  who  is  kind  enough  to  acoompaoy  me : 


Warburton,  Cresc.  b^Crou,  Pref.,  Vol.  i.  p.  viii.  (1848X        *1876  areffunent 
of  soldiers,  en  route  for  the  seat  of  war :  Times,  Oct.  4,  p.  4/^     [St.]  *1878 

en  route  for  Windsor:  Lhyd's  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  8/3.    (St.) 

en  spectacle, /Ar. :  Fr. :  as  a  spectacle,  to  public  view. 

1810  The  author  seems  to  disdain  giving  himself  en  spectacle  to  his  readers ; 
Jeffrey,  Essays,  Vol.  1.  p.  366  (184^).  1814  who  are  condescending  enough 

to  give  themselves  en  spectacle  in  private  :  Edin,  Rev.,  Vol.  33,  p.  298. 

*eii  snite|,  phr.:  Fr.:  in  succession,  esp.  of  apartments 
which  open  into  one  another. 

1818  elegant  rooms  thrown  open  en  suite;  Mrs.  Opik,  New  Tales,  Vol.  1. 
p.  94.  1837  the  state  apartments  lie  en  suite'.  J.  F.  Cooper,  Eurofe,  VoL  1. 
p.  3S1.  1860  She  was  an  antique  gem. ..and  we  thou^t  if  everything ^in  the 
establishment  were  en  suite,  there  must  be  a  very  vegetative  sort  of  life  going  on 
there :  Once  a  Wetk,  Nov.  3,  p.  590/1. 

*entoatca8,^^r. :  Fr. :  in  any  case,  upon  any  emergency; 
name  of  a  large  parasol  or  small  umbrella  suitable  for  either 
sun  or  rain. 

1748  but  en  tout  tat  I  repeat  it  again,  upon  any  emergency,  draw  upon  me, 
for,  upon  my  word,  such  sums  as  you  can  want  will  be  no  inconveniency  to  me  to 
advance:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xl.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  343 
(1777).        •1876  Eclu,  Aug.  30,  Article  on  Fashions.    [St.] 

en  \x»i3^phr. :  Fr.:  into  the  way  (of  doing  anything),  in 
progress. 

1778  you  cannot  justly  expect  him  to  be  very  punctual  at  first,  till  he  is  got 
eu  train:  Hon.  WALroi.E,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  151  (1858). 

en  tUIo,  phr. :  Fr., '  in  town ' :  out,  not  at  home. 

I860  she  was  so  hufly  that  1  told  Blot  I  would  dine  en  viUe  for  a  short  time : 
Osff  a  Wnji,  Feb.  II,  p.  159/1.  16M   the  horrid  cookshops  which  send 

dinners  en  vilU — ^very  good  ones,  too:  F.  Bovlb,  BorderloMd,  p.  336. 

enallagi,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  /yoXXay^,  = 'change': 
Gram.:  the  use  of  a  less  obvious  inflection  or  derivative 
instead  of  a  more  obvious,  e.g.  the  use  of  one  case  instead  of 
another,  or  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular,  or  the  singular 
instead  of  the  plural  number. 

1588  not  changing  one  word  for  another,  by  their  accidents  or  cases,  as  the 
Enaliagt:  Pottbnuau,  Eng.  Poes.,  iii.  xv.  p.  189(1869). 

enamorado,  sb.:  Sp.:  lover,  wooer,  inamorato  (;.f.). 
The  form  enamorato  may  be  meant  for  either  Sp.  or  It 

1813  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  9/ Guaneai  (1630).  (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant] 
1666  They  have  also  artificial  Incisions  of  various  shapes  and  fonns,  as  have  the 
Enamoiado's  likewise :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  300  (1677).  1749  and 

enamoratos,  you  know,  of  every  kind,  are  all  enthusiasts :  Fitzosbornb,  Lett., 
No.  I.    [R.] 

enantidsis,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (ravr(<a<rir,  =  'contra- 
diaion':  Rhet.:  the  expression  of  an  idea  by  the  use  of  a 
word  of  contrary  meaning  with  a  word  or  formula  of  nega- 
tion, or  (ironically)  without  any  expressed  negation. 

enarthrdsis,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ivapSptDtrts :  Anat. : 
articulation  by  ball  and  socket  when  the  ball  is  deeply  set  in 
the  socket,  as  in  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints. 

1678  which  Articulation  also  we  call  F.narthrosis,  vet  not  vnder  the  kyndc 
of  DifrtAnuis,  but  Synarthrotis:  J.  Banister,  Hitt.  Man,  foL  3  V, 

enanm,  inanm,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  it.  Arab,  in'am^^^a,  gift', 
'a  favor' :  tenure  of  land  by  gift  free  of  rent,  grant  of  such 
tenure,  land  held  under  such  tenure. 

1800  For  the  servants  and  for  enaunu  for  certain  women  in  the  mahals  of 
Tippoo  Sultann  and  Hyder  Aly,  316  canterai  pagodas  per  month :  Wblungton, 
Di^.,  Vol.  II.  p.  1567  (1844).  1808  It  appears  that  the  Rajah  gave  him  a 

village  in  enanm,  which  he  has  now  taken  from  nim :  ib..  Vol.  i.  p.  747. 

enbonpoint:  Fr.    See  embonpoint. 

*encaeiiia,  sb.  pL:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  (ra)  (yii(u'i'ui,=' Feast  of 
Dedication':  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  founders  and 
benefactors ;  formerly  also  of  the  consecration  of  a  sacred 
building  or  of  the  building  of  an  edifice,  town  or  city. 

17S8  Chambers,  Cyct.        1760  The  institution  of  these  churdi  encsnia,  or 
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wakes,  was  without  question  on  goodand  laudable  designs :  R.  Burn,  EccUs. 
Law,  Vol.  I.  p.  309.  tjodrell]  1778  Every  scrap  of  Latin  Lord  Edgecumbe 
beard  at  the  Encaenia  at  Oxford  be  translated  ridiculously:  Hor.  Walpole, 
Letters,  Vol.  V.  p.  490  (1857).  1888  The  list  of  degrees  to  be  given  this  year 
at  the  Encaenia  lat  Oxford]  u  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  politicians  pure  and 
simple:  Atkenaiem,  June  9,  p.  797/9. 

encamisada,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  camisado  {g.  v.). 

IBBl  But  I  haue  oftentimes  s^ene  them  put  in  practise,  and  resolntelv  wrought 
with  Incamitados,  with  assured  and  secreat  rootes,  and  with  imbuscaaci  placed 
in  a  cooucnient  and  apt  couert :  Garraro,  Art  IVarrt,  p.  173. 


*enceinte,  adj.fem.:  Fr.:  pregnant,  with  child. 

1768  the  child  or  children  which  she  shall  be  then  and  there  enceinte  and 
pregnant  with :  Sterne,  Trist.  Skand. ,  l  xv.  Wks. ,  p.  34  (1839).  1768  leaving 
ois  wife  enseint  or  big  with  child :  Blackstonb,  Comm.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xi.  [Jodrelll 
1778  Lady  Percy  is  enceinte,  and  the  suit  for  a  divorce  is  commenced:  HoR. 
Waljk>lk,  Letters,  Vol.  vii,  p.  59  (1858).  1787  her  being  enceinte  increased 

the  resemblance:  Beckford,  Italy,  VoL  11.  p.  139  (1834X         1837  The  young 
girl...thoughmc«>ir^,  has  a  most  inuntile  appearance:  Anted,  »f  Impudence,^-^ 

*enceinte,  .r^. :  Fr. :  awallofcircumvallation,  an  enclosing 
rampart ;  also,  the  sf>ace  enclosed  by  a  rampart ;  a  precinct 

1781  Bailev.  1768  Chambers,  Cycl.,  Suppl.  1887  As  the  town  has, 
increased,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge  its  enceinte:  J.  F.  Cooper, 
Europe,  Vol.  11.  p.  14^  1883  The  views.. jnarlung  the  enceinte  of  piles 

deserve  careful  attention :  Guardian^  Mar.  14,  p.  399.  18M  The  Bahawal 

Hak,  of  which  he  was  chief  guardian,  stands  within  the  fortified  enceinte : 
F.  Bovlb,  BardtrUntd,  p.  376. 

eneephalon,  encephalns,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iyn^dkoi, 
='the  brain':  Anat.:  the  entire  brain,  the  contents  of  the 
superior  cavity  of  the  skulL 

enchftsBure,  sb. :  Fr. :  setting,  incasement 

1716  the  rich  images  of  the  saints  (all  of  massy  silver)  and  the  enchastierts  of 
the  relics:  Lauv  M.  w.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  99  (1897). 

encUridion,  .r^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ryy«ipid>oi>  (neut  of  adj. 
ryx"P''i«or,='in  the  hand'),  =  ' dagger',  'handle',  'manual':  a 
manual,  a  small  treatise,  a  handy  Uttle  volume. 

1663  I  shewe  them  a  metbodicall  pnctise  to  cure  wounds,  fractutes,  and 
dislocations^  in  my  booke  called  an  Enchiridion  of  Chiruigerie:  T.  Galb,  Inst. 
Cldrurv.,  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  iij  ro.       1696  Enchiridion,  A  little  book  which  on« 

ly  stUl  Carrie  in  ones  hand :  CoCKBRAM,  PL  I.  (snd  Ed.>  1644  all  the 
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Sermons. ..should  not  be  armor  enough 


sermons. ..snould  not  be  armor  enough  against  one  single  encAsruston  without  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  of  an  Imprimatur:  Milton,  Areop.,  p.  60  (1868X  1663 


Pocketing,  but  it  is  so  little  in  mens  hands  or  Pockets,  (if  taken  in  a  good  sense) 
it  wanteth  some  other  name.):  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  939. 

enchois:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  anchovy, 
encomendero,  sb. :  Sp. :  commander  (of  a  district). 

1818  All  these  regulations  were  found  ineffectual  to  secure  the  Indians  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  encomenderos,  and  encomiendas  were  abolished :  A  mer.  S teste 
Papers,  For.  RelaL,  Vol.  iv.  p.  395  (1834X 

encomienda,  sb. :  Sp. :  commandery. 
1818  [See  •aoomamdaro]. 

•encdmimn,  encomion  (Lat //.  encdmia),  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk. 
rvK«fuoi',=='an  ode  in  praise  of  a  victor'.  Occasionally  An- 
glicised as  encomy. 

■  \.  concr.  an  expression  of  praise,  a  laudatory  speech  or 
composition,  a  laudation. 

1689  all  your  Hymnes  and  Encomia  of  PinJarut  and  Callsmachsa:  Put- 
TKNHAU,  Ent.  Poes.,  1.  xix.  p.  56  (1869).  1691  slightly  perusing  it,  gaue  it 

this  encomium,  that  now  there  was  rime  in  it,  but  afore  it  bad  neither  rime  nor 
reason:  Sir  John  Harington,  ApoL  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &* 
Poesjf,  VoL  11.  p.  149  (1815).  1698  [he]  crownes  your  beautie  with  such  en, 

commons  and  deuises:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  Ais  Hum.,  iv.  9,  Wks.,  p.  47 
(1616X  1617    I  came  not  hither,  sir,  for  an  encomium :  Middleton,  Fatr 

guar.,  iiL  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  908  (1885).         1638  The  wits  of  the  Court  here, 
kve  made  divers  encomiums  of  him,  and  of  his  affection  to  the  Jjtiy  Infassfa ; 
Howell,  ^rM.,  III.  xix.  p.  77(i645X  1640   Your  early  Encomiums  also  of 

Learning  and  Pnilosophy :  H.  More,  Phil.  P».  (1647).  1643   His  first 

encomium  is,  "that  the  sun  looks  not  upon  a  braver,  nobler  convocation  than  is 
that  of  king,  peers,  and  commons":  Milton,  Apd.  Smect.,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  946 
08a6).  16M  having  been  an  Ample  Encomium  of  it:   R.  Whitlock, 

Zootomia,  p.  345.  1866  Id  order  to  which,  I  think  it  needless  to  endeavour  to 
celebrate  you  m  a  ^fest  Encomium :  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  p.  Iv.  (1885).  1676 
as  high  an  Encomium  as  any  Prince  is  capable  of:  J.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Relig. 
Appeal,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  1 1,  p.  11.  1686  I  cannot  help  digressing  from  your 

Incomsstm  a  little,  to  reflect  upon  the  Stages  Mi^ortusui  DIJrfev,  Banaiiti, 
sig.  a  9  p^.  1698  So  that  all  this  high  Elogy  and  Encomium  giyen  by  this 

Heathen  of  Motes,  sprang  only  from  the  mi^estick  Brevity  of  this  one  Expression : 
South,  Serm.,  VoL  11.  p.  194  (t797X  1709  many  an  as  much  below  the 

Dignity  of  Satyr  ts  Encomium,  even  not  knowing  themselves  what  Business  they 
have  here:  Mrs.  Manlby,  New  Atal.,  VoL  II.  p.  909  (and  Ed.).  1716  The 
king  smiled  at  the  encomium  which  was  given  him:  Addison,  IVks.,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  506  (1856X  1738  You  know  he  has  a  satirical  turn ;  but  never  lashes  any 

foify,  without  giving  due  encomiums  to  its  opposite  virtue:  Cibbkr,  Vantmighs 
Prov.  ^«*.,  L  Wks.,  VoL  u.  p.  944(1776).  bef.  1783  Of  these  irrefragable 

Authorities,  some  he  affords  great  Encomiums  to:  R.  North,  Examen,  t.  L  7, 
p.  t8  (1740X  1764  Strange  Encomiums  I  have  heanl  firoro  the  Natives  upon 
the  Language  of  their  Country :  £,  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.fVoh  11.  p.  180.  1776 
I  was  greatly  flattered  by  these  encomiums:  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  90. 
1798  Your  encomium  on  the  executive  authontv  of  the  national  government,  ib 
in  a  degree  highly  flattering:  J.  Adams,  Wis.^  Vol.  IX.  p.  910  (t854X  1830 
the  same  encomiums  will  apply,  in  every  particular,  to  the  £unily  of  the  Duke 
di  Sangro :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  i.  p.  5. 

2.    abslr.  praise,  high  commendation,  laudation. 

1636  Encomion,  Praise:  CocKBRAH,  Pu  I.  (and  Ed.X  1793  in  terms  0^ 
high  praise  and  aggravated  encomium;  H.  Brookb,  Fool^QuaL,  VoL  IL  p.  342. 
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ENCORA 


encora,  interj.:  confusion  between  It.  ancora  and  Fr. 
encore  {gg.  v.). 

1766  But  talks  of  the  op'ras  and  his  Signiora  \  Cries  bravo^  beHistimt.  hvoo^ 
ttuora !  C  Anstbv,  New  Balk  GuiiU,  Wks.,  p.  6^  (1808).  1776   I  was  so 

struck  with  his  masteriy  performance,  that  not  being  able  to  clap  my  bands  to- 
gether, in  token  of  applause,  I  cried  out  braoittime  I  tiutra !  J.  CotxmR,  Mux. 
Trm.,  p.  39. 

'encore,  adv. :  Fr.:  again.  In  French  the  regular  call  for 
the  repetition  of  a  musical  or  other  performance  is  not  encore!, 
but  bis!;  though  encore  is  used  to  mean  '■recommencez'. 

\.  interj.:  again!,  the  exclamation  by  which  a  repetition 
of  a  performance  (e.g.  cti  a  musical  piece  in  a  concert  or 
opera)  is  asked  for.    Often  heard  as  Caw!. 

1713  at  their  crying  out  Etuore  or  Altro  yollo,  the  Performer  is  so  obliginz 
as  to  sing  it  over  again :  Sptciatar,  No.  314,  Feb.  39,  p.  453/3  (Morley).  1766 
sallad  and  soup, — soup  and  sallad — sallad  and  soup,  tncort~^T\s  too  muek  for 
sinners:  Stekne,  Trut.  Shand.,  vil  xviL  Wks.,  p.  300(1839).  1766  the  jig 
1  adore  i  Pray  speak  to  Sir  Toby  to  cry  out  tncon:  C.  Anstkv,  Nrw  Bath 
GuuU,  Wks.,  p.  83  (1808).  1807  At  the  Play^just  as  you  ate  beginning  to 

recover  yourself,  Aa  a  song  of  unequalled  length  and  insipidity,  to  which  the 
singer  has  ddUIe^  the  dtficitnciet  of  taste,  time,  and  tune, —  encore  I  encore  1" — 
iix>m  every  mouth  in  the  house  but  your  own :  BERssroRD,  Mutria,  Vol.  11. 
p.  158  (sth  Ed.). 

2.  sb. :  a  request  for  the  repetition  of  a  performance ;  the 
repetition  of  a  performance  by  (or  as  if  by)  request. 

1781  You  are  amas'd :  The  tfottentot  a  delighted  to  see  it,  and  will  give  you 
as  many  Encorts  as  you  please ;  Medley,  Tr.  Rolbeii^s  Ca^  Good  Hopt,  VoL  1. 

e.  343.  1818  nearly  two  hours  had  been  passed  in  reatadons,  accompanied 

y  bravoes  and  encores:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macartky^  Vol.  iii.  ch.  iii,  p.  153 
(1819)^  1848  the  whole  house  was  unanimous  for  an  tncon :  Thackeray, 

Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvi.  pi  176  (1S79X 

3.  vb. :  to  call  for  the  repetition  of  a  performance,  to  call 
out  'encore I'. 

1784  we  have  been  actually  in  treaty  for  repairing  to  Sandleford  to  ttuort 
my  visit:  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem,  Hannak  More,  Vol.  1.  p.  198  (1835).  1786 

Vet,  for  DiDONE  how  they  roar!  |  And  Cant  I  Cam  I  loud  encore;  H.  Mors, 
Fiorio,  218,  p.  15. 

encourage  (—  x  jr),  encorage,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  encourager. 
Old  Fr.  encorager:  to  give  courage  to,  to  cheer,  to  incite  to 
energy  or  fortitude;  also,  by  extension,  to  give  strength  or 
spirit  to  (liquor). 

1630  encorage  well  doers  in  any  kvnde  of  vertue:  Palsgr.,  aig.  A  ii  d«. 
1660  to  cwrecte  and  punyshe  the  euyll  doer,  and  to  encorage,  rewarde,  and 
mayntaine  thegood:  Lbvbr,  ^rrM^Kr,  p.  4a  (1870).  1660  I...wold  haue 

sayde  to  encotaf  e  other  wordcemen... these  few  thinges :  J.  Pilkinctom,  Amtu, 
Pref.,  sig.  A  viii  *o.  1669  Euery  Captalne  encouraged  liis  awne  Soulmours 

to  sticke  vnto  it  manfully:  Grafton,  Ckron.,  Pt.  vii.  p.  170.  1698  they 

both  greatlie  encouraged  and  enabled  the  Irish:  Spens.,  SUUt  /rtl.,  Wks., 
p.  636/3  (1883).  1608  and  with  language  boldj  Incourage-on  themselues  their 
work  to  hold:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dh  Bartas,  Babylon,  p.  336(i6o8X  1686 
Erasmus... sometimes  encouraged  his  faint  Ale  with  the  mixture  thereof  [wine] : 
Fuller,  Hut.  Cami.  Univ.,  v.  48.    (Davies] 

'encyclopaedia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  ^KVKXoira(d(()ui, 
for  Aiicu'icX«)rira»d«ui,=' complete  (lit.  'in  a  circle')  education'. 
Anglicised  as  encyclop{a)eay,  -die,  encyclopaidy. 

1.  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  general  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences. 

1681  Wherfore  in  as  moche  as  in  an  oratour  is  reouired  to  be  a  heape  of  all 
maner  of  lemyng :  whiche  of  some  is  called  the  woriae  of  science,  of  other  the 
circle  of  docuine,  whiche  is  in  one  worde  of  greke  Eitcyctopedia :  Elyot, 
Govenuur,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xiii.  Vol.  l  p.  118  (1880X  1608  There,  the  Stagiriax 

(that  with  learned  vain,  |  In's  Works  includes  the  Encyelopedy)  J  Sorrie  t  have 
fed  so  many  soules  awry;  J.  Sylvester,  Tr,  Du  BartaSt  Triumpn,  11.  xv.  p.  177 
(1608).  1636  EncyclototdU,  That  learning  that  comprehendeth  all  liberall 

Sciences:  Cockerah,  Pt.  1.  (and  Ed.).  16M  this  Encyclofadie  and  Round 
of  Knowledge :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pmd.  £>.,  sig.  A  a  r<(i68^  1664  borrowed 
from  the  Bank  of  the  Encyclof^tdiOj  or  generall  Learamg^  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  187.  1666  ao  then,  every  Science  borrows  from  all  the  rest ; 

and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one,  without  the  Encyclofady:  Glanvill, 
Sceftu,  cb.  XXV.  p.  i8t  (18S5).  bef.  1670  this  bath  little  or  no  Copulation  with 
our  Encyclopaidy  of  Arts  and  Sciences :  J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  Williams,  Pt.  1.  67, 
P-  57  (t<^3).  1679  faith  will  lead  the  dance  to  all  other  virtuo,  or  do  but  set 
that  on  work,  and  it  will  draw  on  the  whole  Bncyclofady,  and  circle  of  graces: 
Goodman,  Ptnitont  Pard.,  p.  386. 

2.  a  treatise  which  professes  to  give  information  upon  all 
branches  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  generally  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  or  so  that  a  topic  can  be  found  by  a  refer- 
ence placed  in  alphabetical  order. 

1776  an  article  for  the  Encyclopedia:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  vt. 
p.  347  (1857X  1846  Such  a  gormandising  encyclopaedia  was  indeed  wanted : 
Thackbrav,  Mite.  Eaays,  p.  88  (1885). 

endiaUemeat,  sb.  -.  Fr. :  possession  by  a  devil  or  devils. 
North  {Examen,  p.  571)  uses  endiablee  (Fr.  endiabU)  as  a  vb. 
[Davies]. 

bef.  1788  there  was  a  terrible  Rage  of  Faces  at  him,  as  if  an  Endiablement 
bad  pnesosed  them  all :  R.  North,  Examti,  in.  viiL  35,  p.  608  (1740). 
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endiades.    See  hendiadys. 

endoskeleton,  s6.:  guasi-Gk.  fr.  Gk.  ?vioi>,=:' within', and 
irMXfToi',=' skeleton' :  the  skeleton  or  bony  and  cartilaginous 
framework  of  the  body  when  it  is  internal,  opposed  to  the 
external  skeleton  or  exoekeleton  {g.  v.)  of  cnistaceae  (cralK 
&C.)  and  other  genera  of  animals. 

endosmdsis,  sb. :  quasi-CV.  formed  fr.  Gk.  lrio«',«'within', 
and  «<rfi6r,>=' impulsion':  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  a 
porous  diaphragm  into  another  fluid  of  different  density, 
which  goes  on,  in  company  with  exosmosis  {g.  v.),  until  the 
different  fluids  form  a  mixture  of  equal  density  on  either  side 
of  the  diaphragm. 

Endymion:  Gk.  Mythol.:  name  of  a  youth  famous  for 
beauty  and  capacity  for  sleep,  with  whom  the  moon-goddess 
(Diana,  Phoebe,  Artemis)  fell  in  love,  and  visited  Um  on 
Mount  Latmos. 

bef.  1683    feature  by  nature's  skill  |  Passing  in  beautv  Gsir  Endyiaim't' 
Crbbnb,  Looking  Glaae,  Wks.,  p.  117/1  (i8«i).         1696  Peace,  ho!  the  moon 
sleeps  with  Endymion  |  And  wouU  not  be  awaked:  Skaks.,  Merck,  o/ytm 
V.  109.  ' 

*enema  (wrongly  pronounced  enima),  Lat  //.  enenutta, 
sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  tmiia :  an  injection,  a  clyster  {g.  v.). 

energnmenns,  pi.  -ni,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Eccl.  Gk.  pass, 
part  mpyov/tn>ot,=°' possessed  by  a  devil  or  devils':  a  demo- 
niac, one  suffering  from  diabolic  possession.  Anglicised  as 
energumen. 

energy  (-i  — -),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  energie;  energeia.  Late  Lat 
fr.  Gk.  (Wp7«uz,=' state  of  effectiveness',  'actuahty':  sb. 

1.  effectual  operation,  exercise  of  power. 

1640  this  single  Act  or  Energie  of  the  SouL  vit.  divine  Love:  H.  Most 
/'*«i/'».,5ig.  Ci(t647X 

2.  functional  activity,  readiness  for  effective  action;  an 
active  faculty. 

1640  And  sure  some  souls  at  least  are  self-active  I  Withouten  body  baring 
Energie:  H.  More,  Psych.,  1.  iL  34,  p.  86(1647).  1666  the  supposition  infen 
a  creative  energie  in  the  object  their  ^roducent :  Glanvi  ll.  Scepsis,  ch.  iv.  IR.J 
bef.  1706  Matter,  though  divided  into  the  subtilest  parts,  moved  swifdy,  is 
senselessandstupid.  and  makes  no  approach  to  vital  energy;  J.  Ray.  [J.]  bef 
174S  How  can  concussion  of  atoms  beget  self-consciousness,  and  powen  aad 
energies  that  we  feel  in  our  minds?  Bbntlby.    [J.] 

3.  in  Aristotelian  Philosophy,  actuality,  real  existence. 

4.  Rhet.  vigor  and  force  of  expression  and  delivery. 

bef,  1686  in  truth  they  feele  those  passions,  which  easily  (as  I  think)  nuy  be 
bewrayed,  by  that  same  forcibleness,  or  Energia,  (as  the  Greekes  cal  it)  of^tbe 
writer:  Sidney,  ApoL  Poet.,  p.  67  (1868).  beC  1686  Who  did  ever,  in 

French  authors,  see  |  The  comprehensive  English  energy  t  Roscohhon.    (J.] 

J.    force,  power  (whether  in  operation  or  not). 

bef.  1697  They  are  not  effective  of  any  thing,  nor  leave  no  work  behind  them, 
but  are  energies  merely:  Bacon.  [J.]  bef.  1749  What  bat  GodI  |  Inrairisg 
God  !  who,  boundless  spirit  all,  |  And  unremitting  energy,  pervades,  |  AcQu&ts, 
sustains,  and  agiutes  the  whole:  Thomson.    (J.] 

5  a.  in  Physics,  the  work  done  by  a  body,  which  is  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  square  of  the 
velocity.    Also  called  vifl  viva  {q.  v.). 

'enfans  perdns,  enfknts  perdns,  phr.:  Fr.,  lit.  'lost 
children' :  forlorn  hope. 

[1691  there  would  be  appointed  certune  troupes  of  Lances,  whose  guid<uis 
would  be  contrary  to  the  rest,  the  which  the  Germaine  cals  their  Forbrse  hope, 
the  French  Infants perdus :  (Garrard,  Art  IVarre.  p.  193.  1698  Voto  those 
may  we  well  compare  our  shot,  especially  them  of  tne  forlome  hope,  or  Enjans 
Perdue,  as  the  French  doe  terme  them:  K.  Barret,  Theor.  ofWarres,  Bk.  lu. 
p.  33.]  1699  you  should  take  your  leaue  of  Ei^ans'Jterdns  here,  yoor  foHom 
hope:  B.  JoNSOs,  £v.  Man  out  o/kss /fwn.,  V.  11.  Wks.,  p.  173(1616).  1703 
Enfasu  Perdue., .In  English  they  are  sometimes  call'd.  Tke  Forhrn :  bfil.  Diet 
bef.  1788  the  En/ans perdue,  or  Forlorn  Hofe o/tke  Prt^yterians:  R.  North, 
Examen,  i.  ii.  93i  p.  81  (1740).  1830  You  will  hear  the  advanced  en/ans 

ferdus,  as  the  French  call  them,  and  so  they_  are  indeed,  namely,  children  of  the 
foil,  singing  unclean  and  fulsome  ballads  of  sin  and  harlotrie :  Scott,  Monastery, 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  sa6/3  (1867).  1863  I  can  recall  such,  and  in  the  vista  of  far^oH 
unforgotten  boyhood,  can  see  inarching  that  sad  little  pnxession  of  en/amis 
perdut:  Thackeray,  Pkili/,  VoL  i.  ch.  v.  p.  154  (1887). 

enfJEUit  (old  //.  enfJBUis)  de  famille,  pAr.:  Fr.:  a  young 
person  of  good  family,  a  young  gentleman  or  lady.  In  the  quot 
it  seems  that  enfant  de  la  maison  should  have  been  written. 

[1886  I  saw  my  party  all  happy,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  as  completely 
et^/ans  de/amilie,  as  if  they  had  been  bom  there :  Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  aoi. 
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enfuit  de  la  maison,  phr. :  Fr. ;  child  of  the  house,  quite 
at  home. 

1701  Cultivate  them,  frequent  them,  and  ahew  a  desire  of  becoming  tn/attt 
J*  la  maism:  Lord  Chbstbrfibld,  Lelitrt,  Vol.  II.  Na  38,  p.  114  (1774)1 

*eii£EUit  gftM  (Jem.  fsHXitt),  phr. :  Fr. :  spoilt  child. 

-1809  This  young  lady.. .is  the  tHfani  gAii  of  a  pftiticular  circle :  Quarierfy 
Rtv.^  Vol.  I.  p.  53.  181B  Anna  Matiloa  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 

tn/oHt  gdll  of  a  particular  set.  Mis.  Cowley,  the  author  of  that  tissue  of  all 
nonsense  and  absiudity,  the  Belle's  Stratagem:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Miuarthf, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  it.  p.  97  (1819).  1877  The  world  has  made  you  its  enfant  gAU  so 
long:  Rita,  VMtnnt,  Bk.  in.  ch.  ii 

*eiifluit  terrible, ^Ar.:  Fr.,  'terrible  child':  applied  to  a 
child  whose  precociousness  and  indiscreet  chatter  puts  his 
elders  in  awkward  positions. 

18M  But  the  enfant  terriilt,  yaaas  Alfred  did:  announcing  to  all  the 
company  at  dessert,  that  Ethel  was  in  love  with  Clive :  Thackeray,  //ewconut, 
VoL  I.  <3i.  xxL  p.  SS7  (1870)1  1880  That  eif/ant  ttrriile  of  Mis.  Fanell's  is 

not  coming  back,  I  trust:  L.  Malbt,  Cal.  Sndai/t  Wife,  Bk.  tii.  ch.  v.  p.  laS. 

en&nttronv^/Ar. :  Fr. :  foundling. 
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*enfllade  (-L-H),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  enfilade,"'^  suite  of 
rooms',  'a  raking  fire' :  an  open  line  or  straight  passage,  esp. 
{Mil.)  one  along  which  a  raking  fire  can  be  directed ;  also, 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  direct  a  raking  fire  against  an 
enemy. 

171s  KsRSBV.  1779  In  the  course  of  a  centunr,  nature  has  obliterated 

the  fovms  of  art,  the  trees  have  swelled  out  beyond  the  fine  traced  for  them,  and 
destroyed  the  enfilade,  by  advancing  into  the  walks,  or  retiring  from  them; 
SwiNBUKNB,  Sfain,  Let.  38.  [R.)  1794  this  enfilade  is  prevented  by  raising 
the  epaulement :  Amer.  State  Paptn,  Mil.  Affiurs,  VoL  i.  p.  88  (lAyi).  1808 
Wkluncton,  Ditf.,  VoL  1.  p.  434  (1844X 

enflenrase,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  process  of  transferring  perfume 
from  flowers  to  scentless  oil  or  fat. 

engage  {—  n),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  engage:  gage,  pledge,  pawn, 
engagement. 

1B89  Nor  that  it  came  by  purchase  or  engage,  |  Nor  from  his  Prince  for  any 
good  seruice :  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poet.,  ill.  xijc  p.  341  (1869). 

engage  (-^),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  engager. 

I.  trans. :  i.  to  pawn,  to  pledge,  to  bind  by  pledge,  pro- 
mise, agreement,  contract,  oath;  idso,  reflex,  esp.  to  bind 
one's  self  to  wed  (generally  in  passive^ 

1S88  I.  that  boU  it  sin  |  To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in:  Shaks., 
L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3, 178.  1090  And  I  to  thee  engaged  a  prince  s  word:  —  Ctm. 

^Err., ».  t6». 

I.  2.    to  enlist,  win  over,  compromise,  implicate. 

bef  1694  All  wicked  men  are  of  a  party  against  religion:  some  lust  or  interest 
engageth  them  against  it:  TiLLOTSON.    (J.] 

I.  2  o.    to  bind,  to  entangle. 

1097  We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss:  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  IV.,  i.  t,  i8a 

I.  2  b.    to  allure,  attract 

bef.  1719  (jood-natnie  engages  every  body  to  him :  Addison.    [J.] 

I.  3.  to  occupy  the  time  or  attention  o^  to  employ,  to 
keep  at  work ;  also,  reflex. 

1687  She  was  now  engaged  in  the  marriage  of  my  cousin  :  Evslvn,  Diary. 
VoL  II.  p.  378  (1873X  bef.  17(10  For  I  shall  sing  of  battles,  blood,  and  rage,  | 
Which  princes  and  their  people  did  engage:  Drvden.    [J.] 

I.  4.  to  secure  the  use  or  service  of  by  persuasion,  agree- 
ment, or  contract 

>  1673   entreat  him  to  engage  Sir  John  Cutler...to  provide  us  a  grave  and 
learned  man:  Evblvh,  Diary,  YoL  ii.  p.  79(1873)1 

I.  5.  to  enter  into  conflict  or  contest  with,  to  encounter, 
to  attack. 

beC  1744  The  rebel  louve,  who  dares  his  prince  engage,  |  Proves  the  just 
victim  of  his  royal  rage:  Pops.    [J.] 

II.  $»lr. :  I.  to  pledge  one's  word,  to  conmiit  one's  self  to 
a  statement 

be£  1661  How  proper  the  remedy  for  the  malady  I  engage  not :  Fuller, 
iaE.D.] 

'    II.  2.    to  entangle  one's  self,  to  involve  one's  self. 

bef.  1760  Vice  in  its  first  approach  with  care  to  shun ;  |  The  wietch,  who  once 
engages,  is  undone :  Mallet,  Priti.  to  Thomson's  Agamenmon.    (R.  j 

II.  3.    to  occupy  or  employ  one's  self. 

bef.  1700  'Tis  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage  |  In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my 
page  I  Vnth  wind  and  noise:  Drvdbn.    [J.] 


.608  those  niirits  speaking  within  the  bellies  of  possessed  folkes,  such  as  in 
ime  they  called  Engastrimithi,  and  Euryclees,  and  be  now  termed  Pythons ; 
.land,  vx.  Plut,  Mar.,  p.  i^ay.        \Wi  So  all  incenst,  the  pale  Engastrv- 


II.  4.    to  enter  upon  a  conflict,  to  begin  to  fight 

bef,  1674  Upon  advertisement  of  the  Soots  army,  the  earl  of  Holland  was 
sent  with  a  body  to  meet  and  engage  with  it:  Ci.abenix)N.    Q.] 

engastrimythus,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  tyyaarpifivBot :  a 
ventrilocjuist,  esp.  a  woman  who  delivers  oracular  responses 
by  ventnloquism.  Anglicised  as  engastrimith,  engastrimuth, 
engastrimyih. 

1608   those  1 
old  time  th< 

Holland,  ,,     ^  .  _ 

miih  I  (Rul'd  by  the  furious  spirit  bee's  haunted  with)  1  Speaks  in  his  womb : 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Imposture,  p.  353  (1608)1 

enghle,  engle:  Eng.fr.  Du.    See  Ingle. 

Englese  Italianato  h  un  diabolo  incarnate,  phr.: 
It:  an  Italianised  Englishman  is  a  devil  incarnate. 

bef.  1068  Ascham,  SchoUmaster,  p.  133  (1884)1 

engorge  (-.2),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  engorger:  to  swallow 
down,  swallow  up  greedily,  devour;  spec,  to  fill  to  excess 
with  blood  (applied  to  animal  vessels  and  tissues). 

1009  Mirr.  Mag.,  p.  435.  (T.I  1090  That  is  the  (iulfe  of  Creedinesse, 
they  say,  |  That  deepe  eneorgeth  all  this  worldes  pray:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  il  xii.  3. 
1667  Greedily  she  engorged  without  restraint:  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  791. 

engonii/em.  erig(m6e,pari. :  Fr. :  infatuated  (with  prep.  t/e). 

1822 — 8  And  what  can  you  expect  from  an  idiot,  who  is  engoiU  of  a  common 
(ope-dancing  girl :  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xlviiL  p.  535  (1886X 

engouement,  engoflment,  sb. :  Fr. :  infatuation,  infatuated 
admiration. 

1818  she  struck  me  to  be  a  mere  minaudiere  I  some  stale  engouenuni  of  my 
mother's,  who  came  in  this  extiaoidinaiy  way  upon  the  scene :  Lady  Morgan, 
FL  Macartky,  VoL  ill.  ch.  iL  p.  ^3  (1819).  1818   he  did  not  notice  my  en- 

goument,  otherwise  than  by  a  kind  smile :  Mrs.  Opie,  New  Tales,  VoL  111. 
p.  ^  1848  yet  as  long  as  her  engv^nunt  lasted  her  atuchment  was  pro- 

dttious,  and  she  clung  still  with  the  greatest  energy  to  Reljecca :  Thackeray. 
yon.  Fair,  Vol.  L  ch.  xiv.  p.  151  (187QX  1860  alt  Baden  was  too  occupied 

with  Prioceise  Marie  Volgarouski's  desperate  engouement  of  a  young  Tuscan 
composer:  OuiOA,  Stratkmare,  VoL  L  ch.  xiiL  p.  304. 

enhydros,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ?i>vdpof,= 'containing 
water':  a  kind  of  translucent  chalcedony  which  contains 
water. 

abt.  140O  there  is  the  Vesselle  of  Ston,  as  it  were  of  Marbelle,  that  Men 
depen  Enydros,  that  evermore  droppeth  Watre :  Tr.  MaundevH^s  Voyage, 
ch.  iiL  p.  15  (1839).  1067  Enidros.  is  mesne  or  small  in  bignesse,  continusuly 
sweating  or  droppmg :  J.  Maplet,  Grient  For.,  foL  7  V.       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

'"'enigma,  aenigma,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  au><yfia :  a  dark  saying, 
a  saying  or  question  under  the  plain  meaning  of  which  a 
hidden  meaning  lies,  a  riddle;  hence, generally,  a  puzzle,  a 
cause  of  perplexity,  a  very  difficult  problem.  Occasionally 
Anglicised  as  enigm{e),  anigm(e).  The  form  {a)enigmaes 
has  the  English  pL  s  added  to  a  false  Lat.  pL  (instead  of 
aenigmata)  on  the  analogy  of  certain  Gk.  neuter  nouns  in  -a, 
which  in  Lat  become  fem.  and  of  the  first  declension. 

1088  Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle:  come,  thy  I'envoy ;  begin.  Cott.  No 
egma,  no  riddle,  no  I'envoy:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  id.  73.  1089   If  you  find 

darke  .£nigmas  or  strange  conceipts  as  if  Sphinx  on  the  one  side,  and  Roscius  on 
the  other  were  playing  the  wazges :  Greene,  Menapkan,  p.  4  (1880).  1089 

speaking  obscurely  and  in  riddle  called  /Snigma:  Puttenhah,  Eng.  Poos., 
IIL  viL  p.  166  (1869).  bef.  1098  if  you  conceive  mine  enignu,  gentlemen, 

what  shall  I  be  ?  Greene,  7<u.  IV.,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  p.  304/3  (1861).  1090  that 

they  haue  forged  arithmetical  znigmes :  W.  C,  Polimanttta,  sig.  E  i  tK>.  1608 
her  quick  spirit  in  propounding,  and  her  subdll  wit  and  wisedome  in  assoiUng 
riddles  and  darke  questions,  such  as  be  called  Aenigmes :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut. 
Mor.,  p.  339.  1607  an  Mnigma  or  Riddle:  Topsbll,  Four./.  Beasts,  p.  17. 
1607  if  he  haue  a  Sphinx,  I  haue  an  (Edipus...  This  is  such  a  knotty  Envma: 
A.  Brewer,  Linffua,  HL  6,  sig.  Ci  t>*.  1690  The  tense  was  coveredwith 

divers  enigmaes,  m  a  Poetical  Prophetical  form,  yet  not  so  but  that  it  was  easily 
understood:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  vii.  p.  653  (1676). 
1620  Heraclitus  saith  well,  in  one  of  his  i£nigmaes :  Dry  Light  is  euer  tie 
test :  Bacon,  Ess.,  Friendshif,  p.  175  (1871)^  1642  it  [true  affection]  is  a 

Body  of  jEnigmat,  Mysteries  and  Kiddles:  SirTh.  Brown,  Relif.  Med.,  Pt. 
IL  t  vi.  p.  37  (1686).  1660  those  common  /Enigmas  of  Magnetism,  Fluxes, 
Kejltixes,  and  the  like:  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  iL  p.  9  (1885).  1669  In  efi'ect 
'lis  a  very  dark  /Enigma:  Dbvdkn,  Mock-Astrol,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  300 
(1701).  1678  that  vulgar  Eniem  or  Riddle  of  Bojrs,  concerning  an  Eunuch 
striking  a  Bat:  Cudworth,  Intell.  Sytt.,Wii.  \.  ch.  iii.  p.  107.  1711  Species 
of  Wit.. .Allegories,  Aenigmas,  Mottos,  Parables:  Spectator,  No.  63,  May  11, 
p.  loi/i  (MorlevX  1744  His  tmmortaUty  alone  can  solve  |  That  darkest 

of  /Enigmas,  human  Hope:  E.  Young,  Night  Thoughts,  vil  p.  144  (1773). 
1797  Every  Sninish  inscription  and  shopboard  is  an  enigma :  Southbv,  Lett, 
dur.  Resid.  in  Spain,  p.  97.  1806  life  itself,  accordingto  our  views  of  it,  is 

one  great  enigma:  Berespord,  Miseries,  Vol.  1.  p.  58  (jth  Ed.X  1810  the 

solution  or  explanation  of  this  riddle,  enigma,  or  mystery:  Scott,  Guy  Man' 
nering,  ^  xHl  p.  371  (1853):  1830  she  propounded  her  aenigmas  to  the  un* 

fortunate  traveller:  'r.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xL  P- 333.  1864 
"She's  an  enigma.  She's  a  Sphinx."  *'Is  she  demi-monde?'  G.  A.  Sala, 
Quite  Alone,  VoL  1.  ch.  i.  p.  la  *1878  There  is  evidently  some  strange 

enigma  to  be  solved :  Lloyd's  Wkty.,  May  19,  p.  7/3.    [St.) 
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EN7AMBEMENT 


enjambement,  sd. :  Fr. :  the  act  or  effect  of  beginning  a 
clause  in  one  verse,  and  ending  it  in  the  next ;  also,  dy  ex- 
tension, an  analogous  treatment  of  other  things. 

1888  Publishers  may  have  their  reasons  for  affecting  the  enjambtment  of 
volumes:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  472/2.  1886  In  Marit  Stuart  and  Jungfrau 
VOH^  Orltans  anapaestic  substitution  is  very  frequent,  but  enjambtment  and 
feniinine  ending  are  less  used :  Mayor,  Eng.  mttrt,  p.  302.  1888  There  are  two 
awkward  tnjambements  here  [in  the  translation]:  AtAeturum,  Jan.  38,  p.  iix/i. 

ei^ouement,  enjoflment,  sb. :  Fr. :  sprightliness,  play- 
fulness. 

17S0  talks  sentiments.. .btetbrded  with  enjoutmeni,  and  accompanied  with 
some  oblique  ogles:  Lord  Chbstsrpibld,  Ltttm,  Vol.  11.  No.  a,  p.  5  (1774X 

enlevd,  part. :  Fr. :  carried  away,  carried  off,  kidnapped. 

1887  His  Mkjesty  has  been  abducted,  or  spirited  away, '  enlev^,'  by  some 
person  or  persons  unknown :  Carlvlb,  Fr.  Rtv.,  n.  iv.  227. 

*eimtli,  sb.'.  Fr.:  annoying  weariness  of  mind,  painful 
listlessness  and  depression  caused  by  lack  of  interesting 
objects  and  pursuits,  boredom,  tedium. 

174S  The  only  fault  of  it  is  insipidity;  which  is  apt  now  and  then  to  ^ve  a 
sort  of  ennui :  Gray,  Letters^  No.  Iviii.  Vol.  1.  p.  127  (18x9).  1758  m  less 

than  a  month,  the  man,  used  to  business,  found,  that  living  like  a  gentleman  was 
dying  of  ennui:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol,  11.  No.  105,  p.  413  (1774). 
1766  1  certainly  should  not  cross  the  sea  in  search  of  ennui,  that  Ihave  in  such 
perfection  at  home;  HoR.  Walpolk,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  392  (1857)  1792 

I  am  still  free  from  languor  and  ennui:  T.  Rbid,  Corrtsp.,  Wks.,  p.  30/2  (18^6). 
1806  Suddenly  rousing  yourself  from  the  ennui  of  a  solitary  wane  by  strikuig 
your  toe...agaii^  the  sharp  comer  of  a  fixed  flint :  Bbrespord,  Miseries,  Vol.  1. 
p.  32  (5th  Ed.).  1808  it  was  a  scene  oi  ennui  wad  vapid  dullness:  H,  More, 

CaeUbs  in  search  of  a  Wife,  Vol.  11.  ch,  xxxvi.  p.  102  (1800).  1809  ennui— 

that  stagnation  of  life  and  feeling  which  results  from  the  absence  of  all  moti\-cs  to 
exertion  :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  14,  p.  377.  1830  that  menul  ennui  which  every 

species  of  diversion  that  consists  in  spectacle  alone,  must  inevitably  produce : 
T.  S.  HucHBS,  Trao.  in  Sicify^  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  94.  1838  I  made  him  think 
he  should  die  of  ennui  if  1  did  not  accompany  him :  X^rd  Lvtton,  Paul 
Clifford,  p.  »35  (18^8)1  1878  I  want  a  variety  oi ennui:  Gbo.  Eliot,  Dan. 
Derottda,  Bk.  vl  en.  xlviii.  p.  441. 

•ennuytf,  fem.  ennny^,  adj. :  Fr. :  bored,  suffering  from 
ennui.  Also  as  sb.,  one  whose  capacity  for  being  interested 
and  for  healthy  enjoyment  of  life  is  enfeebled  or  destroyed 
by  satiety. 

1707  I  am  alone  and  ennuyi  to  the  last  degree;  Gray,  in  Gray  ft  Mason's 
Corresf,,  p.  96  (1853).  1767  if  she  should. ..be  very  much  ^ffxM//...you  will  be 
bUuned  for  having  persuaded  her  to  come :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Seltvyn  &*  Con- 
teiHporaries,  Vol.  11.  p.  126  (1883).  1810    the  vnLtiest,  the  most  selfish,  and 

the  most  ennuyt  of  the  whole  party :  Jrpprbv,  Essays,  Vol.  \,  p.  244  (1844^ 
1813  I  am  ennuyi  beyond  my  usual  tense  of  that  yawning  verb :  Byron,  m 
Moore's  Life,  Vol.  II.  p.  398  (1833).  1818  Delightful  Ireland,  where  one  is 

never  safe  and  never  ennuyie  for  a  single  moment :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy, 
Vol.  111.  ch.  i.  p.  47  (x8io).  1889   the  constrained  effort  of  the  ennuyi 

man  of  the  world :  E.  A.  PoB.  Whs.,  Vol.  i.  p.  120  (1884).  1849  He  must  be 
terribly,  ennuyi  here:  Lord  Bbacohsfield,  Tancrtd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  vii.  p  394  (1881). 

''eimiiyer,  vb. :  Fr. :  to  weary,  to  bore,  to  distress  by  being 
tedious  or  uninteresting. 

1768  I  have  no  occasion  to  ennuytr  myself,  though  I  cannot  go  to  Almack's 
or  the  Opera:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sthuyn  &•  Contemforarits,  Vol.  u.  p.  314 
(1883). 

enormity  {=.ii  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Snormiti:  a  heinous 
crime  or  offence,  an  outrage,  an  extravagance,  an  excess; 
also,  abstr.  heinousness,  extreme  badness. 

1489  And  to avoyde such  enorroytes  and  injuries:  Caxton, Stat.  4//en,  VII., 
c  X2,  sig.  d  vi  t^  (X869X  1046  But  here  thei  say  that  in  healing  these  euills 

and  enormities  we  do  more  hurte  than  good  as  to  make  tumultes:  G.  JoVE,  Ej:f. 
Dan.,  c^xii.    [R.)  1698  We  shall  speak  of  the  ^rticular  abuses  and 

enormities  of  the  government:  Spens.    [J.]  1713  There  are  many  little 

enormities  in  the  world,  which  our  preachers  would  be  very  ghul  to  see  removed : 
Addison,  Guardian.    [J.] 

*en(in6te,  sb. :  Ft.  :  enquiry,  inquest. 

*1878  Whatever  be  the  result  of  the  enfutte,  it  seems  now  quite  improbable 
that  there  was  enough  fulminating  powder.. .to  cause  such  an  explosion :  LloyeTs 
Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  7/2.    [St] 

*eini&g6,/em.  enrag^e,  adj.  and  s6. :  Fr. :  mad,  wild,  des- 
perate ;  a  lunatic,  a  desperado. 

1733  A  Good  Picture  but  less  Judgment  than  Fire  Enrafi:  Richardson, 
Statues,  &K. ,  in  Italy,  p.  299.  1790  The  third  part  [of  the  Assembly)  is  com- 
posed of  what  is  called  here  the  Enrages,  that  is  the  madmen ;  Amer.  State 
Papers,  For.  Relat.,  Vol.  1.  p.  382  (1832).  1791    The  Enrages,  long  since 

known  by  the  name  of  Jacobins,  have  Tost  much  in  the  public  opinion :  ib..  p.  386. 
1793  he  may  resign,  he  may  be  superseded,  his  place  may  be  occupied  oy  an 
enragt,  by  Servan,  or  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse :  Gibbon,  Life  &•  Lett.,  p.  S5x 
(X869).  1798  the  present  chargi...\ai  the  character  of  an  enragt:  J.  Adams, 
»'*«.,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  690  (1853). 

ens,  p/.  entia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  a  substantival  use  of  ens, 
coined  in  a  late  period  of  Classical  Lat.  as  pres.  part,  to  esse, 
=  'to  be',  'to  exist' :  an  object  of  sense  or  speech  or  thought. 

I.    anything  which  exists  or  which  in  any  way  'is'. 


ENTASIS 


IMS  For  example,  Heauen  ;'s  a  suhiect,  which  is  conndered  both  of  the 
Logitian,  naturall  Philosopher,  and  Astronomer:  but  in  diuers  respects,  as  of  the 
Logitian,  because  it  is  ens:  and  therefore  his  subiect,  as  be  disputeth  de  omni 
tcibili:  C.  Hkydon,  Def.  fudic.  Astrtl.,  p.  218.         1614  Eternity  is  properly 


the  duration  of  an  uncreated  Ens :  T.  Adams,  quoted  in  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  Treat. 
David,  Vol.  iv.  p.  471,  1678  Leucippus  and  his  Companion  Democritus  make 
the  first  Principles  of  all  things  to  be  Plenum  and  Vacuum  (Body  and  Space) 


whereof  one  is  Ens  the  other  Non-ens,  and  the  diftecences  of  Body,  whicn  are 
only  Figure,  Order  and  Position,  to  be  the  Causesof  all  other  things:  Cudwortm, 
Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  p.  8. 

2.  entity,  being. 

bef.  1086  the  quiddity  of  £iu...will  haideley  agree  with  a  Corslet;  SiDNKV, 
Apol.  Poet.,  p.  ;s  (xe«8).  bef.  1640  Then  Ens  is  represented  as  father  of  the 
Predicaments,  his  ten  sons :  Milton,  College  Exercise.    (C  E.  D.J 

3.  esp.  *«j/rf»»K»«,=' first  ens',  according  to  Paracelsus 
and  old  chemists,  the  essence  of  a  substance,  or  that  part  of 
a  substance  which  constitutes  its  virtue  and  efficacy. 

1699  Why  Humour  (as  'tis  ens)  we  thus  define  it  j  To  be  a  quality  of  aire  or 
water;  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Hum.,  Prol.,  Wks.,  p.  83  (1616).  1667 
The  Sun  of  the  Microcosm  (which  Paracelsus  calls  the  Ens  or  Being  of  the 
seed  and  virtue  or  power)  is  Man  also  generated:  H.  Pihhbll,  Philos.  Ref., 
p.  39. 

ens  entium,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  being  of  beings,  absolute 
being,  supreme  being  (either  abstract  or  personified). 

1604  ens  entium :  a  power  aboue  all  humane  power  that  lookt  for  reuercoce : 
D.  DiGCEs,  Foure  Parad.,  in.  p.  83.  bef.  1738  To  thee.  Creator  uncreate  | 
O  entium  ens  !  divinely  great;  M.  (^rekn.  Spleen.    [R.] 

ens  independens,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  that  which  exists 
independently  of  any  other  existence. 

1609  it  is  the  honour  of  Christ  as  (3od  that  he  is  ent  independens,  hath  his 
being  of  himself :  N.  Hardy,  itt  Ep.  John,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  155/3  (1865). 

ens  per  accidens,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  that  which  exists  only 
as  an  accident  of  ens  per  se,  i.e.  a  substance. 

1839  the  scholastic  division  of  exist«Doe  into  em  per  u  and  tns  per  accidtnt : 
Edin.  Rev,,  VoL  50,  p.  3X3. 

ens  rationis,  pir. :  Late  Lat. :  an  entity  of  reason,  a  pro- 
duct of  a  finite  mind;  opposed  to  ens  reale,  that  which 
exists  independently  of  any  finite  mind. 

1067  what  ado  was  made  in  daily  disputations.. .about  yenus  and  species,  and 
the  rest  of  the  univetsals..,wbetheT 'they  were  entia  realut  or  rationis:  Jswbl, 
Apoi.  &•  Def.,  Wks.,  p.  612  (1848)1  1608   Meane  while  we  leaue  them  to 

chop  logicke  in  barbansme,  and  feede  their  chimericall  conceits  with  Relatiues  of 
Ens  rationis,  or  rather  Ens  insensibile  insensatum  irfeale,  ii^atuatum,  fictum : 
W.  Watson,  Qundlibea  ofRelig.  &>  State,  p.  47.  1606  He  maketh  it  Ens 

Rationis,  or  a  meere  Chymera  that  (as  logitians  hold)  hath  no  essence  or  being 
at  all  d. parte  rei:  R.  Parsons,  Answer  to  Coke,  ch.  xiiL  p.  3aa  1603  Re- 

jected...for  entia  rationis. ..ftctiaoyu  CAymara's,  figments  of  mens  brain:  J. 
Gaulb,  Mag.astro-mancer,  p.  107.  1684  nay,  though  it  be  a  mere  ens  imten. 
tionale  or  rationis,  which  is  the  object  of  the  thought,  yet  the  act  of  the  mind  is 
real :  S.  Charnock,  IVks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand  Divines,  Vol.  v.  p.  294  (i3<6). 
1711  Our  streets  are  filled  with. ..flying  pigs...  Strang  I  that  one  who  has  all 
the  birds  and  beasts  in  nature  to  choose  out  of,  should  live  at  the  sign  of  an  Ens 
Rationis :  Spectator,  No.  28,  Apr.  3,  Vol.  I.  p.  109  (1836).  180S  All  that 

we  see. ..are  mere  entia  rationis,  having  no  real  existence;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  x, 
p.  484. 

ensemble,  .r^. :  Fr. :  whole,  general  effect,  uniformity. 
See  tont  ensemble. 

1700  these  trifling  things...collectively  form  that  ensemble:  Lord  Chester- 
field, Letters,  VoL  a.  No.  15,  p.  61  (i774)-  1819  but  the  want  of  'ensemble' 
was  very  discernible  in  the  movements  of^tne  French:  Edin.  Rev.,Vo\.  ^,p.  six. 
1836  'ilie  performers  were  few,  but  excellent— the  ensemble  perfect :  Re^.  on  a 
Ramble  to  Germany,  p.  41.  1889  The  French  CKivemment  obtained  a 
majority  of  thirteen  on  the  ensemble  of  the  Address,  but  aAer  its  presentation  to 
the  King  they  all  resigned;  H.  Greville,  Diary,  p.  X30.  ^  ^  1840  Examiiie  the 
picture  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  ensemble  of  the  composition  and  colour  is  ex- 
traordinarily pleasing:  Thackeray,  ^ur.  £««>»,  p.  X77  (X885).  1833  En- 
riched with  bas-reliefs,  statuettes,  ftc,  it  forms  an  ensemble  of  a  most  imposing 
character:  C  C.  Perkins,  /tal.  Sculpt.,  p.  43. 

ensemble,  adv.:  Fr.:  together,  conjointly;  used  as  adj. 
by  Byron. 

1813  Ward  talks  of  going  to  Holland,  and  we  have  partly  discussed  an  en- 
semble expedition :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  p.  341  (X875X 

ensilage:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  silo, 
entam^  A"*-  entamte,  part.:    Fr.:   broached,  entered 
upon. 

1716  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  the  mony,  and  I  know  of  none  we  have  by  us 
but  tliat  of  M.  L'aumarie's,  which  if  Mr.  Ranee  ^Mary  of  Modena)  and  you  agree 
to  it,  1  consent  should  be  entamm^  on  this  occasion;  In  P.  M.  Thornton's .S'/var/ 
Dynasty,  App.  t.  p.  363  (X890X  1766  Many  people  think  that  it  would  have 
been  more  for  thetr  credit,  had  they  never  entanU  that  negotiation:  In  J.  H, 
Jesse's  Geo.  Selaiyn  &>  Contemporaries,  VoL  n.  p.  103  (i88a). 

*entasis,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ?>To<rw,='a  stretching',  'a 
detention' :  Archtt. :  the  swelling  or  slight  convexity  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  intended  to  make  the  column  look  as  if  it 
were  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
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1664  but  for  the  most  port  for  that  toUdai  a  Column  which  being  divided  into 
three  parts,  has  (as  some  delight  to  forme  them,  biit  withodt  any  reason  or  good 
authority)  an  Entatit  or  SvatUingx  Evklvn,  Tr.  Frtarfs  Parali.  Arckit.^  &*c., 
p.  J  26.  1820    it  related  to  the  entasis  or  swelling  of  its  beautiful  and  finely- 

prOTx>rtioned  columns:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Siciiy^  Vol.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  287. 
1889  The  entasis  of  the  riassicai  column — the  addition  to  the  middle  part  of  the 
shaft  beyond  a  right  line  joining  the  upper  and  lower  diameteni — has  always  been 
known  from  Roman  examples  and  Renaissance  imitations  in  exaggerated  form : 
Athlmntm,  Apr.  13,  p.  477/3. 

entelechla,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  itrrtXtx*'"  '•  ^  ierm  used 
by  Aristotle  to  signify  C/frr/)  the  state  of  being  complete  or 
in  actuality,  and  {secondly)  the  activity  of  that  which  is  in 
actuality.    Anglicised  as  entelechy. 

1608  Aristotlb  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  first  EnUlethia  or  primitive  act 
of  a  natuialt  and  oisanicall  bodie,  havipg  life  potentially :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint, 
M»r.,  p.  833.  1660  Enlelechies:  H.  More,  Ptych.,  i.  i.  11,  p.  76  (1647X 

—  enteMchias;  «(.,  15,  p.  77.  1668  Without  deserts  and  noble  acts,  wiuox 

are  the  balsame  of  our  memories,  the  EnUUckia  and  soul  of  our  subsistence :  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Hydriatafh.,  p.  75.  1816  most  refreshing  to  our  Scottish  en- 

telechies:  Edin*  Rev.,  Vol.  33,  pw  31a. 

entendre,  vb.,  used  as  sb.:  Fr.:  meaning.  See  doable 
entendre. 

1792  in  conversatioiu  of  ribald  entendre:  H.  Brooks,  Foel^Qnal.,  Vol  tl. 
p.  67. 

''entente,  sb. :  Fr. :  understanding. 

1877  Esmfe  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  took ;  and  thus  the  friendly  enttnU 
was  sealed!  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mint  is  Tiine,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  299  (1879X 
1888  proclaiming  the  happy  tnttntt  with  Austria:  Ladt  Bloohfibld, 
Rtminisc.,  VoL  II.  p.  48. 

'entente  cordiale,  pkr. :  Fr. :  cordial  understanding,  esp. 
friendliness  (between  two  nations  or  two  governments). 

1845  but  all  this  breeds  bad  blood  and  mars,  on  the  Spaniards'  part,  the 
tntenU  arrdiaU:  Ford,  Handtk.  Spain.  Pt.  I.  p.  127.  1847  if  Guizot 

remains  in  office  Normanby  must  be  recalled,  as  the  only  chance  of  a  renev^  of 
the  enitntt  cordiaU:  H,  Grkvills,  Diary,  p.  189.  1860  The  duration  or 
rupture  of  our  tnttntt  cordiaU  lies  in  your  own  choice :  Ouida,  Stratkmtrt, 
Vol.  L  ch.  xxt  p.  317.  1883  The  time  has  come  for  England  to  prove  that  the 
tnttntt  cordiait  of  the  Western  Powers  b  not  a  perfidious  fiction:  Standard, 
No.  18467,  p.  5/4. 

enter!,  antarl,  anteree,  sb. :  Arab,  'anterf:  a  wide  shirt  or 
tunic  worn  under  the  caftan,  and  by  females  in  the  harem. 

1797  The  former  covering  is  called  antari,  and  the  latter  a^oMi  Encyc. 
Brit.,  Vol.  vl  p.  403/3.  1819  It  was  no  longer  the  flowing  robe  of  the 

Fanar— the  anteree  oTstaU :  T.  HoPB,  Antut.,  VoLi.ch.  v. pi  08(1830).  1836 
The  dress...consisting  of  a  yel'ek,  or  an  'an'ter'ee,  and  the  snintiya'n :  £.  W. 
Lane,  Mtd,  Egyft.^o\.  11.  p.  96.  1884  she  was  found  in  possesaiott  of  five 

diaderos,...two  valnable  entens,  ancient  robes ;  F.  B0V1.E,  Bordtrltind,  p.  343. 

*entdt^y!r/».  entdt^,  adj. :  Fr. :  headstrong,  infatuated. 

1803  I  find  as  Mr.  Talleyrand  told  me  yesterday  the  Fint  Omsul  tnttti 
with  this  project:  Amtr.  Statt  Paftn,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  II.  p.  $38(i833X 

iv9ov(nair|ii«,  onthousiasmoB,  Gk. ;  enthnsiasm  {=.ii=.  1), 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  entkusiasme  (Co^r.),  Mod.  Fr.  enthottsiasme : 
sb. 

1.  (in  the  Classical  sense)  inspiration  by  a  god,  divine 
rapture,  inspired  ecstasy. 

1S80  poured  into  the  witte  by  a  certain  "tMtmaiaaiiJh^  and  celestial!  inspira- 
tion: E.  KiRKE,  b  SptMt.  Stuf.  Col,  Oct.,  Arc.,  Wks.,  p.  476  (1869).  1603 
For  yet  (beudes  my  veins  and  nones  bereft)  |  Or  blood  and  marrow,  through  thy 
secret  theft  |  1  feel  the  vertue  of  my  spirit  decayd,  |  Th'  Entkaunasmoj  of  my 
Mtat  aUaid :  J.  Sylvester.  Tr.  Dn  Bartat,  Furies,  p.  378  (1608).  160S  And 
this  Eothnsiaame  or  spirit  of  prophcsie:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  itgS. 

2.  elevation  of  ideas,  poetic  inspiration,  eager  aspiration. 

1634  That  Hyfoertnt  shall  henceforth  Poets  lacke,  |  Suice  mace  Enthn- 
siasmes  are  in  my  sacke :  (1639)  W.  Habington,  Castara,  Pt.  11.  p.  64  (1870)1 
1607  But  if  you  derive  these  Entkutiattktt  from  the  Wine,  my  advice  is,  tnat 
TOO  alwayes  ventiue  to  drink  at  the  same  rate:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lttt.  e/Vttfttrt, 
Ma  lao,  Vol.  i.  pu  191. 

3.  keen  and  ardent  appreciation  of  anything,  ardent  and 
confident  zeaL 

1863  No  more  was  wanting  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army:  Tr.  Bvur- 
ritntUt  Mem.  N.  Bonaparte,  ch.  xL  p.  144. 

enth^ima,  //.  enthym6mata,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ivdiiuuia; 
enthymeme  {j.=.il),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  entkymime :  sb. :  according 
to  Aristotle,  a  rhetorical  syllogism  of  which  one  or  both  of 
the  premisses  is  or  are  not  certain,  but  probable,  being  drawn 
from  the  general  experience  of  mankind ;  according  to  Roman 
rhetoricians,  a  syllogism  of  which  one  of  the  premisses  is 
suppressed. 

1663  These  vnperfect  arguments,  called  Entkymtmaia,  consist  partly  of 
likelihoodes,  and  pardy  of  in&llible  reasons:  T.  Wilson,  Knit  of  Beat.,  fol. 
31  V  ('5^J^  1600  these  strange  Enthymemes  and  conclusions ;  Holland, 

Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxiii.  p.  481.  1603  full  of  over-much  sopbisticall  curiositie  of 
enthymemes  and  arguments  too  witty  and  subtile :  —  Tr.  Ptut.  Mor.,  p.  353. 
1619  Another  argument  or  Enthymeme  I  (Wune  in  this  sort:  S.  Norris,  Anti- 
doU,  Bk.  VL  ch.  XXX.  VoL  IL  p.  ajl  1636  Enthymtmt,  An  vnptofitable 
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Syllogisme :  Cockeram,  Pt.  i.  (and  Ed.).  1643  Must  we  learn  from  canons 
and  quaint  sermonings,  interlined  with  barbarous  latin,  to  illustrate  a  period, 
to  wreath  an  enlhymema  with  masterous  dexterity?  Milton,  A^l.  Smut., 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  313  (1806X  1787    Why.  an  Enlhymetn  (replied  Crambe)  is 

when  the  Major  is  indeed  married  to  the  Minor,  but  the  Mamage  ktpt  ucrtt : 
Pore,  Mem.  M.  ScriMerus,  Bk.  1.  ch.  vii.  Wks.,  Vol.  VL  p.  133  (1757). 

^entourage,  sb. :  Fr. :  surroundings,  environment ;  the 
friends,  advisers,  and  suite  of  a  person  of  rank. 

1834  She  says  nothing  can  go  on  worse  than  the  entourage  of  Charles  Xr : 
H.  Greville,  Diary,  p.  41.  1837  One  of  the  first  things  was  to  obtain 

precise  and  accurate  ideas  of  the  position  and  entourage  of  the  place:  J.  F. 
Cooper,  Europe^  Vol.  i.  p.  156.  1860  there  was  a  tamt  about  tne  house  and 
its  entourages :  Thackeray,  Pendenstis,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxL  p.  335  (18^)1  1800 
He  is  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  his  entourage,  though  he  is  well  aware 
how  corrupt  that  is;  Greville^  Memoirs,  3rd  Ser.,  i.  x.  314.  1874  so  religious 
is  your  whole  entourage  while  in  Tirol  that... ;  Miss  R.  H.  BusK,  Tirol,  p.  149. 
ICiSl  I  left  gaps  here  and  there  in  the  entourage  of  banks  in  order  to  admit  more 
sunlight  and  air:  F.  G.  Heath,  Garden  Wild,  ch.  viiL  p.  154.  1884  The 

Prince.. .felt  lost  without  the  accustomed  entourage  which  be  had  attracted  to 
Joyeuse;  J.  H.  Shortkousb,  Sckoolm.  Mark,  Pt.  11.  ch.  iv. 

*Ent02da,  sb.  pi.:  New  Lat  fr.  Gk.  «i>Tor,=* within',  'in- 
side', and  )[«oi',=>'an  animal':  intestinal  worms;  internal 
parasites. 

'entr'acte,  .r^. :  Fr. :  the  interval  between  two  acts  of  an 
opera ;  the  incidental  music  played  during  the  same ;  a 
musical  interlude  adapted  to  fill  up  the  said  interval 

1871  Thc^  were  quickly  placed  on  horseback  before  their  capton,  and  once 
more  we  contuued  our  journey,  highly  amused  with  the  little  entractt:  Sir 
S.  W.  Baker,  Silt  Tribuiarits,  ch.  xii.  p.  309.  1888  the  beauty  of  Stella 

Walton  was  creating  an  evident  sensation,  and  during  the  entr'acte  a  whole 
battery  of  lorgnettes  was  opened  upon  her  from  the  stalls :  L.  Oliphant,  Altiora 
Peto,  ch.  liL  p.  45  (1884).  1886  The  instrumental  movements  include  an 

overture  in  regular  form  and  two  entr'actes :  Atktmtum,  Dec.  5,  p.  740/3. 

entrada,  sb. :  Sp. :  receipts,  revenue,  income. 

1606  His  own  revenues  of  a  large  extent,  |  But  in  the  expectation  of  his 
uncle  1  And  guardian's  entradas,  by  the  course  I  Of  nature  to  descend  on  him,  a 
match  I  For  the  best  subject's  blood:  Massingbr,  Guardian,  v.  4,  Wks.,  p.  363/1 
(1839). 

''entrain,  sb. :  Fr. :  heartiness,  spirit,  animation. 

1869  the  result  of  all  this  is  to  be  seen  in  a  greater  degree  of  «><nu>s  than  can 
perhaps  be  found  in  any  other  congregation  of  holiday-seeking  Britons :  Onct  a 
Week,  Oct  8,  p.  304/3.  1887  there  is  an  entrain  about  the  way  in  which  the 
Contadini  threw  their  soul  into  their  songs  which  can  never  be  conveyed  by 
printed  paper:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Folksongs  of  Italy,  p.  36. 

entralnement,  sb. :  Fr. :  enthusiasm,  allurement 

1843  of  gold-headed  canes,  valuable  arms,  picturesque  antiquities,  with  what 
eloquent  entraltument  might  he  not  speak !  Thackeray,  Miscellanies,  VoL  iv. 
p.  34  («857X 

entrates,  sb.  pi.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  entrata  (Florio):  revenue, 
income,  rents. 

bef.  1670  The  Lord  Treasurer  Ctanfeild,  a  good  husband  of  the  entiates  of 
the  Exchequer,  complain'd  against  him  to  the  King :  J.  Hackbt,  Abp.  WilUtum, 
1. 83.    [Davies] 

en t rax:  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  anthrax. 

1636  a  venomous  apostume  that  some  men  call  entrax  or  saynt  chrystofers 
euyll:  Crete  Hertall,  en.  ccxcv. 

entre  chien  et  lonp,  pkr. :  Fr.,  lit.  'between  dog  and 
wolf :  in  the  twilight 

*entrenona,jf>Ar.:  Fr. :  between  ourselves,  in  confidence. 

1767  Yet  still  I  cannot  (—entre  Nous,-—)  {  But  think  they  had  their  failings 
too:  C.  Anstbv,  Pott.  Epist.,  Let.  i.  1773  Vet,  tntrt  nous,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out  of  this  town  before  you  come  into  it :  Gibbon,  L(/t 
&•  Lttt.,  p.  234  (1869).  1808  These  nulicious  reports,  and  schemes,  tntrt 

nous,  orKinated  with  Mrs.  Harriott:  M.  Edgeworth,  Btlinda,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxx. 
p.  31a  (1833)1  1808  Entrt  nous,  had  I  known  it  in  time,  I  should  have  con- 

trivea  to  put  the  admiral  on  his  guard;  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  11,  p.  398.  1818 

mind,  it's  all  tntrt  nous,  |  But  you  know^ve,  I  never  keep  secrets  from  you : 
T.  Hoorb,  Fudge  Family,  p.  6.  1833  But  then  Saville,  entre  ntrus,  is  sus- 

pected: Lord  Lvtton,  Gidolpk.,  ch.  xvt  p.  tj/t  (New  Ed.).  1860  I  have 

often  fancied,  tntrt  nous,  that  my  sister  had  it  in  her  eye :  Thackeray,  Ptn- 
denssss,  VoL  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  88  (1879X 

entrechat,  sb. :  Fr. :  caper. 

1797  the  tntre.ckat,  being  neither  cut^  beat,  nor  crossed  by  the  feet,  is  de- 
prived of  that  life  and  brilliancy  which  are  its  chief  merit :  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  v. 
p.  668/1.  1819  with  such  diversity  of  entreckats:  Hans  Busk,  Dessert,  715, 
^  cut  a  light  entrtckat  and  mount  the  skies; — Vestriad,  i.  318.  1832 — 8  After 
a  rapid  yet  graceful  succession  of  entreckats,  Fenella  mtroduced  a  slow  move- 
ment, which  terminated  the  dance:  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xxx.  p.  351  (1886X 
1841  Around  one  quadrille  party  a  more  numerous  audience  was  collected  than 
around  the  others,  and  the  entreckats  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  were  much  ap- 
plauded: Lady  Blessington,  Idler  in  France,  VoL  1.  p.  95.  1847  Gracious 
me  what  an  entrtckatt  Barham,  Ingalds.  Leg.,  p.  476  (i86jX 

entrecOte,  sb. :  Fr. :  meat  between  the  ribs. 

1841  Any  dilute  about  the  relative  excellenoe  of  the  beefsteak  cut  from  the 
filet,  as  is  u«ial  m  France,  and  of  the  entrecdte.  must  henceforth  be  idle  and 
absurd :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  &-c.,  p.  385  (i88sX        1840  Entre  cite  du 
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Bmu/  ('of  beef ').— ThU  is  the  portion  of  the  animal  which  lies  under  the  long 
ribs,  or  those  thick  slices  of  delicate  meat  which  tnay  be  got  from  between  them: 
Bregion  &  Miller,  Prod.  Cook,  p,  41. 

entFO-denz,  adv. :  Fr. :  betwixt  and  between. 

1800  embroidered  aUre^tUux',  Haff€r*t  Mag.^  Vol.  i.  p.  433. 


entry.     Elarly  Anglicised  as  entree. 


*entr6e,  sb.:  Fr. 
entre,  entry. 

1.  an  entry  into  a  place  or  apartment ;  eip.  an  entry  in 
state  by  a  person  or  persons  of  distinction. 

1761  disputes  about  rank,  precedents,  processions,  entHa,  &c :  ^HoR.  Wal- 
POLE.  LgtUrt,  Vol.  111.  p.  431  (1857X  1768  the  first  being  found  in  one  of  oar 
portmanteaus,  when  they  were  examined  at  the  bureau,  cost  me  seventeen  livres 
mMt:  Smollett,  Fraxa  *•  Italy,  iL  Wks.,  Vol.w.  p.  156 (1817).  18M 

The  entrit  itself,  which  was  made  at  midnight,  is  described  in  a  very  pompous 
manner :  Edin.  Rev. ,  VoL  4,  p.  89.  1818  Such  an  entrte  !    So  much  the  air 

of  a  wroman  of  fashion  I  M.  Edcewortm,  Patronage,  VoL  l  p.  69  (1833).  1816 
Emma  watched  the  entree  of  her  friend:  J.  Austen,  EtHma,  Vol.  11.  ch.  viii. 
p.  194  (1833).  1818  our  heroine's  entr^  into  life  could  not  take  place  till  after 
three  or  four  days  had  been  spent  in  learning  what  was  mosdy  worn:  —  North- 
aMgerAbhey,yo\.l.p.ii.  1819  the  principal  caboceers  sacrificed  a  slave  at 
each  quarter  of  the  town,  on  their  entr€:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  Pt.  11, 
ch.  V,  p.  374.  —  All  the  horns  flourished  as  he  inade  his  exit' and  entiite:  U>., 
p.  a8a.  1831  an  "entr^"  |  Up  the  back  stairs:  Byron,  Vision  o/yndg.,  liv. 
1839  the  widow  made  her  entrie  in  full  pomp:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  40,  p.  133. 
1860  felt  that  his  grand  entrfe  was  altogether  baulked  and  ludicrous :  Thacke- 
ray, Pendennis,  Vol.  1.  ch,  viii.  p.  85  (1879).  1879  It  gave  him  the  entrie  to 
places:  Mrs.  Oliphant,  kVitiin  the  Prednelt,  ch.  xix.  p.  190. 

2.  right  or  privilege  of  admission  (into  distinguished  or 
exclusive  company).  At  Court  and  in  great  establishments 
the  grande  entrie  is  the  privilege  of  admission  to  receptions 
and  on  state  occasions ;  the  petite  entrie,  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission on  a  familiar  footing. 

1763  1  am  very  glad  to  have  the  entrf\  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sehtyn  &» 
Contemporaries,  Vol.  1.  p.  212  (1883).  1786  Mfboever  wish'd  a  noble  air,  | 

Must  gain  it  by  an  entrie  there :  H.  More,  Florie,  530,  p.  34.  1787  He  has 
the  entrfe  at  all  hours:   P.  Beckford,  Lett.  fr.  Ital.,  VoL  I.  p.  99  (i8os). 

ward  the  entree  of  the  coach  with  the 

1833— S  the 

Scott,  Pev.  Peak, 

ch.  xlv.  p.  503  (r886X  1838  1  lost  a  few  Napoleons  at  icarti  in  order  to  pay 


1788    etiquette  did  not  allow  Mrs.  Howard  I 

Princess :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  cxxvi.  (1857X 

nobility  who  had  from  birth... the  privilege  of  the  entrie  i 


my  entrie:  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xxx.  p.  85  (iSuX  1884  he  no  longer 
denied  himself  the  right  of  entrf  to  Lady  Wroughton^  garden  house :  BaSoo, 
VoL  II.  ch.  vL  p.  114. 

3.  a  kind  of  dance  opening  an  entertainment  or  ballet ; 
also,  a  kind  of  musical  march  designed  to  accompany  a  pro- 
cessional entry. 

1734  ENTREE,  or  ENTRE,  a  a  parUcular  Kind  of  Air  so  caUed :  Sktrt 
ExpHc.  o/For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks.  1743  When  the  King  came  in,  the 

Faiuaans  [two  comic  dancers]  were  there  and  danced  an  entrie:  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Letltrt,  VoL  1.  p.  133  (1857). 

4.  a  made  dish  served  at  a  meal  between  the  principal 
courses,  esp.  between  a  course  of  fish  and  a  principal  course 
of  meat. 

1769  For  this  entrie  is  generally  provided  a  new  Westphalia  or  Bayonne 
ham,  soaked  as  before:  W.  Vbrral,  Cookery,  p.  46.  1763  The  refas,  served 
up  in  three  service^  or  courses,  witli  entrees  mA  kars  cTceuvres,  exclusive  of  the 
fruit:  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy,  v.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  383  (1817);  1833  we 
are  here  treated  with  sundry  entrie*  of  fish:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  37,  p.  47.  ^1846 
Entries. — A  name  given  to  dishes  served  in  the  first  couise  with  the  nsh  dishes : 
Brecion  &  Miller,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  41.  bef.  1863  the  entries  arrived,  and 
the  roast  beef:  Thackeray,  Ramdabcul  Papers,  p.  31  (1879).  1870  cham- 
pagne...is  creaming  gently  in  every  glass,  and  tfie  entries  are  making  their 
savoury  rounds :  R.  Broughton,  Red  as  a  Rose,  Vol.  1.  p.  388.  1878  He  had 
hb  face  turned  toward  them,  helping  himself  to  an  entree;  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan. 
Deronda,  Bk.  v.  ch.  jucxv.  p.  306. 

entrefilet,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  short  newspaper  article. 

1883  A  semiK>fiicial  entr^Ut  runs  as  follows :  Stemdari,  Dec.  ao,  p.  5. 

entremets,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.)  for  Old  Fr.  entremes  (which 
was  early  Anglicised):  a  dish  served  after  the  principal 
course  of  meat  at  a  dinner  or  banquet.  The  word  being 
often  pL,  a  false  singular  entremet  is  sometimes  found  in 
English. 

1609  Sir  Edward  Hoby...comes  in  like  an  entremtft  with  a  work  of  his  dedi- 
cated to  the  relapsed  ladies:  Dudley  Carlbton,  in  Court  &'  Tinuso/Jas.  /., 
VoL  I.  p.  100  (1848).  1788  It  is  already  very  easy  to  distinguish  at  sight  the 

puny  son  of  a  compound  entremets,  from  the  lusty  offspring  of  beef  and  pudding : 
Lord  Chestrrpislo,  in  Common  Sense,  No.  54,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  88(1777). 
1769  Next  are  the  Entremets,  or  second  couise  dishes,  of  which  I  shall  put  down 
about  forty :  W.  Verral,  Cookery,  p.  157.  1778  With  such  obsolete  pre- 

judiccs  I  certainly  am  not  very  premier  at  modem  suppers,  yet  with  such  entremets 
one  would  not  wholly  miss  them:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  vn.  p.  64  (1858)1 
1786  Rich  Entremets,  whose  name  none  knows,  f  Ragouts,  French  Tourtes,  and 
Fricandeaux :  H.  More,  Florio,  649,  p.  43.  1846  Entremets. — Is  the  second 
course,  which  comes  between  the  roast  meat  and  the  desserts ;  Brecion  & 
Miller,  Pract.  Cock,  p.  41.  1866  I  had  only  one  competitor  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  this  entremet  [rat-soup];  £.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Explor.,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxix. 
p.  39S-  1889  an  «i/m»w/iD  the  menn  of  a  City  dinner:  Pwuk,  May  35, 
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ENVELOPE 

entremise,  sb. :  Fr. :  interposition,  medium,  agency. 

1886  the  only  safe  means  of  communication  between  Poles  was  by  private 
entremise:  L.  OUPHAHT,  Episodes,  xiv.  p.  383. 

*entrep6t,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  staple,  mart,  a  place  of  intercom- 
munication. 


1768   the  place  where  you  are  now  is  the  great  entrepdt  of  business :  Lord 
..ibstbrpield.  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  io6,  p.  4i4(i774X  1786  they  oppose 

the  free  ports  or  entreftts:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  viiL  p.  aaS  (1853).  1808 


the  West  Indian  island.. .formed  convenient  entrtpUs  of  smuggling :  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  ta,  p.  357.  1830    This  port  being  the  principalentrepot  of  Motean 

commerce:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  175.  1840  It  is 
the  entrepet  where  meet  the  roads  from  Teflis  and  from  Asia  Minor,  from  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  whence  caravans  arrive  to  pour  the  wealth  of  all  nations 
into  Its  lap:  Frasbr,  Koordistast,  Av.,  VoL  i.  Let.  i.  p.  9.  1866  I  had  made 
up  my  mind... that. ..[Anoatok]  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an 
entrepSt:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Explor.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xviiL  p.  185-  1884 

Khaitoum...is  of  no  use  to  Egypt,  does  not  protect,  and  is  no  more  an  entrepdt  of 
commerce  than  it  would  be  if  it  fell  into  the  MahdFs  hands:  Spectator,  May  34, 
p.  669/3. 

entreprenant,  ySrm.  -ante,  adj.:  Fr. :  enterprising,  ad- 
venturesome; as  sb.,  an  adventurer.  Elarly  Anglicised,  in 
15  c,  as  enterpreignant  [C.]. 

1607—13  An  hastye  Fortune  maketh  an  Enterpriser,  and  Remover  (the 
French  hath  it  better  Entreprenant,  or  iP^MMOir/,)  out  the  exercised  fortune 
maketh  the  Able  man :  Bacon,  £«.,  xxxiL  p.  378  (1871X  1671  your  witty, 

brisk,  aiery  Fopps,  that  are  Entreprennants :  Shadwell,  Humorists,  Pref., 
sig.  a  3 1*. 

'"'entrepreneur,  sb.:  Fr. :  contractor,  undertaker,  master- 
builder.    Anglicised  in  15  c.  as  enterprenour. 

[I486  Rychard  went  tofore  as  chyef  enterprenour :  Caxton,  Cku.  Crete, 
p.  166  (1881).]  1863  one  French  gambling  m^rr/finwKr:  Carlyle,  in  J.  A. 
Froude's  Li/e,  VoL  11.  p.  107  (1884X  1871  refused  to  receive  any  one  but 

his  entrepmeur  and  his  dentist:  J.  C.  VouHC,  Mem.  C.  M.  Young,  VoL  1. 
ch.  vL  p.  308. 

''entresol,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  low  apartment  or  storey  between 
two  comparatively  high  storeys,  a  mezzanine  storey. 

1841  he  reconnoitred  from  the  window  in  the  entresol  of  his  lodge :  Ladt 
Blessington,  Idler  in  France,  VoL  11.  p.  173.  1848  She  grinned  as  she 

looked  up  at  the  little  entresol  which  she  had  occupied;  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xxix.  p.  334  (1879X       188B  Above  is  a  low  cntiesoL  with  ugly  little 

Suara  windows  overlooking  die  terrace :  L.  M  ALBT,  C*L  Enderiys  Wifi,  Bk.  IL 
.  iL  p.  4!. 

entretenido,  sb. :  Sp. :  one  entertained,  a  pensioner. 

1696  they  doo  imagine  and  knowe  nothing  in  the  worMe  to  bee  mote  reproach- 
full,  base,  and  oontemptible,  than  to  bee  an  Entretenido  in  the  king  of  Spaines 
seruice,  especially  if  he  serue  not  in  the  warres,  and  haue  his  entertainment  as- 
signed him  in  some  companie  or  other :  Estate  o/Engl.  Fugitives,  p.  38.  1601 
vea  they  make  him  their  Entretenido  de  la  Boca  vai  Eng.  '  bouge'],  that  is,  a 
Kinde  of  Pensioner  they  have,  whom  they  call  (of  the  mouth):  A.  C,  Antw.  to 
Let.  of  a  Jesuited  Gent.,  p.  in. 

entretien,  sb.:  Fr. :  entertainment,  maintenance,  dis- 
course. 

1679 — 80  disposed  to  those  kind  of  books  you  mention  of  nouvelTs  and  other 
entretiens  of  foUy  and  levity:  Savile  Corrttp.,  p.  140  (i8s8X 

entrez,  vb.  {imperat.) :  Fr.:  come  in !. 

1877  "The  count,  I  suppone," she  mattered:  "tntret":  Rita.  CMrrmr, 
Bk.  1.  ch.  viii. 

ennlarcampana,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  the  root  of  Inula  He- 
lenium,  a  plant  of  the  Nat.  Order  Compositae,  used  as  medi- 
cine and  for  the  sweetmeat  elicampane.  Enula  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Lat.  inula,  and  some  of  the  forms  suggest  a  con- 
fusion with  helenium  (Gk.  ikivtof). 

1640  shal  I  haue  nede  of  tart  or  bytter  tasted  Eliacampana:  Palsgrave, 
Tr.  Acotastus,  sig.  Sir".  ?  1640  a  quartron  of  an  vnce  of  eleaa  Campana: 

TWat.  «^/<>»v  »»»,  foL  xxiii  D*.  1643   of  therootesof  floorede  luyce, 

enula  campana,  and  walwoone,  ana  .%.  ii. :  Traheroh,  Tr.  Vigds  Chirurf., 
foL  ccliv  r«/3.  1669  of  Fennell  of  Isope,  and  of  Enula  Ctsmpema,  of  eche  two 
ounces :  R.  Androse,  Tr.  Alessufs  Secr.^Pt.  iv.  Bk.  iL  p.  4.  1613  (jarlands 
of  Cypresse  and  bitter  EnsUa  campeuta:  T.  Shblton,  'Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  11. 
ch.  v.  p.  91.  1733  July-Flowen,  Fennel,  Enula  Oimpana,  Clary,  and  Blood- 
wort  :  Hut.  Virginia,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  xvit  p.  353. 

ennmerator  {,z.>lz.j.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  enumerator, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  /numerdre,"^ to  cotmt  up',  'to  enume- 
rate' :  one  who  enumerates,  esp.  an  officer  who  collects  data 
for  a  census. 

ennnciator  {z.J.z.s  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  enuntiator, 
='a  declarer',  noun  of  sigent  to  fnuMtiare,'=' to  disclose', 
'to  declare' :  one  who  declares  or  proclaims. 

1809  the  news  of  which  she  was  the  first,  and  not  very  intelligible  ennnciator : 
M.  Edcbworth,  Ennui,  ch.  xv.    [Davici] 

*en'7elope,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  paper  case  in  which  a  letter  can  be 
fastened  up.  Often  partially  Anglicised.  In  other  senses  the 
word  envelope  has  long  been  AngUcised. 

1706  A  letter.. .was  given  to  his  daugfater...and  she  tore  the  envelope,  and  let 
it  fiUI:  Burnet, //u/.  dwx  TVmt,  an.  1671.    [T.]       bef  1746   No  letter  with 
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*n  envelope  I  Cook)  give  him  more  Might -.SinrTiAdviet to  GmiSirtell^tru- 
Writen.    (R.)  *X8T6  writing  paper  and  envelopes:  Wttltm  Homing 

Nttot,  Feb.  a.    (St.) 

*eiiTiTon,  adv. :  Fr. :  around,  about ;  kena,  environs,  sb. 
pi.  vicinity,  neighbourhood.  This  pL  sb.  is  sometimes  An- 
glicised, like  Mid.  £ng.  and  Eng.  vo.  and  adv. 

ITd  London  and  iu  Environs  described :  Title.  184S  observe  the  extra- 
ordinary character  of  the  envirom:  Foxc,  Hatu&k.  Sfain^  Pt  i.  p.  407.  188S 
(He  afiected]  the  peculiar  landscape  of  La  Beauce,  near  Bne,  and  in  the  environs 
of  Cbartrcs:  Atktnttum^  Nov,  7,  p.  611/3. 

envoy,  envoi:  Fr.    SeeTenvoL 

envoy^  fern,  envoyte,  sb. :  Fr. :  envoy,  messenger,  (also, 
fem.)  envoy's  wife. 

1660  afterwanls  saw  the  atxlience  of  an  Envoy<te  from  the  Dolce  of  Anjoti : 
Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  359  (iSnX  —  Came  to  visit  and  dine  with  me  the 
Envoyjeof  the  King  of  Poland:  t».  167S  bat  our  «m«!r/ in  France  might 

rely  upon  a  (riend  at  court :  SavUe  Cormf.,  p.  84  (iSjIX 

00,  pron.  {flbl.  sing,  tnasc.  and  neut.) :  Lat :  by  that,  at 
that,  with  that. 

16M  bee  did  therefoe  and  (w  atmmo  ['intentioD'O  oonsent  thereunto: 
Etblvn,  Ctmtf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  144  (1879)1  1831  there  being  no  child  in  being 
wbaae'remainder  could  vest  to  imtoMti  ['instant']:  EJin.  Rtv.,  VoL  35,  p.  909. 

eo  nOinine,/Ar.:  Lat :  by  that  name ;  on  that  claim. 

1637  And  1  am  told  that  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  hath,  eo  nomi/u,  disbursed 
iCiotooo:  In  Court  &»  Timtt  o/Chai.  /.,  VoL  >■  P-  s9>  (1848X  ITST  the 

Duke.. .would  not  take  a  pension  to  nomint:  Hon.  Walpou,  Litltrt,  VoL  in. 
p.  86(i857V  1838  The  second  act  of  Congreis  piovided  to  nomintt  *'for  the 
promotioa  and  protection  of  manufactures" :  Con^rtt*.  Deiatet,  VoL  iv.  Pt.  is. 
p.  1999.  1886  A  corrapt  practice  not  being  indictable  w  nomint  as  a  mis- 

denmmour  or  felony:  Lttw  Timtt,  Lxxxi.  173/a. 

Eol,    Eolian,   Eolic,   Eolus.     See   JEolian,  ^Eolic, 
Aeoliu. 
eon:  Gk.    Seeaoon. 

epagdgi,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  nravwY^,='induction': 
Rhet. :  an  argument  based  upon  a  complete  enumeration  of 
instances ;  more  loosely,  rhetorical  induction  or  proof  by 
examples,  which  Aristotle  called  iropadcry^uiys 'example'. 

epaoadiplteis,  x^. :  Late  Lat  b.  Gk.  ^avaAiirXaio'w,^ 're- 
doubling': Rhet.:  the  repetition  of  the  first  word  of  a  sen- 
tence as  the  last  word. 

epanalepsis,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  j>raMiXi;^t{,='a  taking 
up  again':  Rhet. :  repetition  of  a  word  or  some  words  after 
a  parenthesis  or  digression.    See  echo  3. 

1689  EptmaU^iiy  or  tbe  Eccho  sound .  otherwise,  the  slow  return :  Puttkn- 
HAM,  Eng.  Pets.,  ill.  xix.  p.  iio(i869X 

epanaphora,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iitam^fia:  Rhet: 
repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of  several  consecutive 
clauses. 

epanastrophd,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  (Vawurrpo^^ : 
Rhet. :  repetition  of  the  last  word  or  words  of  a  clause  or 
sentence  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Also  called  etna- 
dipldsis. 

epanodoB,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  nroKodor :  Rhet. :  recapitu- 
lation. 

epanortbdsis,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (iravop^o'if,*'' cor- 
rection' :  Rhet. :  the  effective  substitution  of  a  more  emphatic 
word  or  phrase  for  one  just  uttered. 

1680  A  pretye  Epanorthosis,  or  coirection :  E.  KiSKB,  in  Stent.  Skt*.  Cat., 
June,  Glow,  Wlcs.,  p.  466/1  (18S3X 

^^panlement,  .r^. :  Fr.,  lit.  'shouldering':  prop,  breast- 
work.   Anglicised  as  epaulement  (z.  U.  £)  in  Fortif. 

1768  the  word  wants  a  little  ifanlemtnt  to  suiqwrt  it  or  rather  a  little  itlair- 
citttment:  Ann,  Rtg.,  I.  Hnmttt  Remonttrance,  p.  373/2. 

*epaiilet(te),  -i  -i  -i ,  jA  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ipaulette :  the  shoulder- 
piece  of  close-fitting  armour,  a  small  ipauliire;  also,  "the 
wing  of  a  gowne,  doublet"  (Cotgr.) ;  hence,  a  military  shoulder 
ornament,  generally  consisting  of  a  strap  passing  from  the 
collar  along  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  terminating  over 
the  joint  in  a  disc  or  knot  from  which  fringe  hangs. 

1701  Their  old  vanity  was  led  by  art  to  take  another  turn:  It  was  daszled 
and  seduced  by  military  liveries,  cockades,  and  epaulets,  until  the  French  populace 
was  led  to  become  the  willing,  but  still  the  proud  sikI  thoughtless  instrument  and 
victim  of  another  denomination :  Burkk,  Afptai/rom  the  New  to  tkt  Old  Whigt. 
(R.]  1816  no  glaciers  on  it,  but  some  good  epaulettes  of  clouds:  BvaoN,  in 
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Moore's  Lift,  Vol.  in.  p.  161  (1832).  1819  a  pattern  resembling  an  epaulette  on 
h  dioulder:  Bowdich,  Mittion  to  Athtmtet,  Pt.  i.  ch.  iL  p.  38.  1836  he 
t  followed  by  a  train  of  waving  plumes  and  radiant  epaulettes :  Lord  Beacons- 


riBLD,  Km  Grey,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  viiL  p.  419(1881).  1834  and  finish  the  feast 

by  vrinning  the  very  epaulettes  off  his  shoulders  at  piquette :  Baboo,  Vol.  1.  di.  vi. 
p.  104.  1866  torn  shoulder-knots,  trampled  epaulettes:  OviDA,  Stratkmore, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xviii.  p.  aoi. 

epenfhesis,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  inivOttnt :  insertion 
(of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word). 

1766  Johnson. 

6perda,/rm.  -due,  adj.:  Fr. :  distracted. 

18S6  Teihchungyu,  in  the  meanwhile,  becomes  tftrdn  fay  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  thus  rescued:  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckintte, 
VoL  II.  p.  317. 

^perdtunent  amonrenz,  phr. :  Fr. :  distractedly  in  love, 
desperately  in  love. 

1803  Vou  do  not  think  it  necessary... to  be  fteninment amourtuxt  M.  Edgb- 
WORTH,  Belinda,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  ijo  (183s). 

'*^epergne,  6pergne,  sb. :  quasi-Yr.,  supposed  to  be  fr.  Fr. 
4>a>y«*,=' thrift',  'economy',  in  which  case  the  term  might 
mean  either  an  article  occupying  space  which  might  hold 
several  successive  dishes,  or  a  stand  which  by  its  spreading 
at  the  top  saved  space  on  the  table :  an  ornamental  centre- 
piece generally  forming  a  stand  for  one  or  more  dishes  or 
receptacles  for  flowers  and  dessert. 

1846  a  Gothic  spire-shaped  Rttieario  which  branches  out  like  an  6pergne : 
Ford,  Handtk.  Sfeun,  Pt.  11.  p.  8^8.  _  1864  It  is  not  such  a  dinner  as  you 
Move  seen  at  her  house,  with  su  side-dishes,  two  flanks,  that  splendid  ^rgne, 
and  the  silver  dishes  top  and  bottom:  Thackeray,  Nraxomes,  VoL  11.  ch.  xL 
p.  416(1879).  1866  as  if  a  humble-bee  had  been  humming  in  the  flowei*  of  tbe 
epeigne  before  him:  Ouida,  StmlMmort,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  150. 

eplia(h),  sb. :  Heb.  epha :  a  dry-measure  of  the  same  capa- 
city as  the  bath  {q.  v.). 

abt.  1400  Gomor  forsothe^is  the  tenthe  party  of  ephi  [v.  I,  efy],  that  is,  a 
mesure  of  thre  busshels :  Wydiffite  Bitle,  Exod.,  xvL  36I  1536  A  Gomor  is 

the  tenth  parte  of  an  Epha:  Covkrdale. /.f.  1611   Now  an  Omer  is  the 

tenth  part  of  an  Ephah:  Biile{A.V.),  i.e.  1636  £/*«,  A  measure  containing 
ten  Pottles:  Cockbram,  Pt  1.  (and  Ed.X 

Variants,  14  c.  ephi,  ejy. 

ephdboa,  sb.:  Gk.  It^fiot:  a  youth  of  from  1 8  to  20  years 
of  age  registered  as  a  citizen.    Anglicised  as  ephebe. 

1889  The  second  (sutue]  is  the  finest  in  point  of  art,  and  may  be  an  efhebot 
or  Apollo:  Atktmeum,  Sept  ai,  p.  392/3. 

*ephdmeriB,//.  ephdmerldes,;^. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <(^i}fi«/i'ic,='a 
diary',  'a  day-book'.  Late  Gk.  'a  calendar'. 

I.  a  diary,  a  calendar,  an  almanac  (sometimes  pi.  with 
sing,  meaning). 

1697  we  embolden  the  faces,  encourage  the  hearts,  strengthen  tbe  hands  of 
them  that  keep  an  E^ijfA^atT,  a  daily  record  of  all  our  actions;  King,  Jonah, 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  51/2  (1864).  1603  Alas!  how  faith-les  and  bow  modest-les  | 

Are  you,  that  (in  your  £/h*tHeridet)  |  Mark  th'  veer :  J.  Svlvestbr,  Tr.  Du 
Bartat,  p.  12  (litia).  1643  1  do  not.. .revolve Xphemerides  and  Almanacks; 

Sir  Th.  Brown,  Xtiig.  Mtd.,  Pi.  11.  |  ix.  Wks,  Vol.  11.  p.  441  (1852),  1666 
His  first  encouragement  was. ..from  perusing  an  Ephemeris  wnt  by  a  Spanish 
Mariner;  SiK  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  /"nir.,  p.  396(1677).  1669  Devils  or  other 

Spirits  in  the  intellectual  world  have  no  exact  Efkemeritiet  wherein  they  may 
read  beforehand  the  stories  of  fortuite  acddenU:  Sir  K.  Dicbv,  Otttrv.  Rtlir. 
Mtd,,  p.  316.  1789  Several  Ephemerides  or  Almanacks  ate  annually  pub- 


J.  Morse,  Amir,  Univ,  Geogr.,  VoL  1.  p.  45  (1796X 
3.    an  astrological  or  astronomical  almanac  exhibiting  the 
daily  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  throughout  the  year. 

1608  Almanacke  for  xiL  yere... taken  out  of  the  grete  ephymerides  or  alma- 
nacke  of , XXX.  yere:  Printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Wordc,_TiiIe.  1648   In  this 

yere,  through  bookes  of  Ephymerydes  and  Pronostications  made  and  calculate 
by  Astronomers ;   Hall,  Chrvn.,  p.  675  (1809).  1666  Then  eytber  by 

the  Ephimerides  or  by  the  ubles  of  Alphonsus  yowe  owght  to  knowe  in  what 
houre  the  moone  entereth  into  the  same  signe  of  the  Zodiake :  R.  Eden,  Decadet, 


Sect  VII.  p.  389(1885). 

is  only  marked :  F.  Withkr,  "Tr.  Dat  ioft  Attrolog.,  sig.  N  i  r*. 


S.  D. 


1698  but  in  the  Ethtmeridei  the  head  of  the  Dragon 
BR,  "Tr.  Datiod  Attrolog.,  sig.  N  i  r*.  1609  they 
have  curiously  looked  into  their  Ephemerides,  where  (for  example)  is  the  Planet 
oi  MercMrie,  or  what  degree  of  the  signe  CoMcrr*  the  Moone  holdeth:  HoU-and, 
Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xxvin.  ch.  ix.  p.  341.  1636  your  thombes  |  Haue  greas'd  the 
£>A^M«>Tr&r.. . turning  ouer  for.. .your  twelve  houses  in  the  Zodiacke :  6.  Jonson, 
Staf.  o/Ntmt,  it  4,  Wks  ,  p.  a8  (1631).  1646  and  as  my  Epiumiridts  tells  me. 
Mart  was  then  predominant :  Howbll,  Lett.,  vi.  Ix.  p.  90.  1663  [See  Bnm 
PAterJ.  1678  whose  names  are  also  inserted  into  their  Almanacks  or  Ephe- 
merides, together  with  the  times  of  their  Risings  and  Settings :  CuDWORTH, 
InteU,  Sytt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  317.  1684  There  is  an  Almanac  which  is  sold 
every  yor  in  Pertia..\A3X  is  indeed  an  Ephemerides,  containing  the  Longitudes 
and  Latitudes  of  the  Planets.. .and  other  such  things:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavernier'i 
Trav,,  VoL  1.  Bk    v.  p.  935.  1816  Have  you  calculated  the  course  of 

futurity?  have  you  consulted  your  Ephemerides.  your  Almochoden,  your  Almutent 
Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlix.  p.  43a  (1859). 

2  (I.    a  record  of  the  daily  positions  of  one  heavenly  body 
for  a  number  of  consecutive  days. 

1666   he  exhibites  here  the  Epkemtridtt,  determining  day  by  day,  in  what 

J  lace  of  the  Heavens  this  Comet  shall  be :  Phil.  Tram,,  VoL  1.  No.  1,  p.  4. 
886  An  appendix...coiitains...ephemeridesof  the  more  interesting  variable  stars: 
Atheneenm,  May  I,  p.  586/1. 
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3.  a  journal  or  magazine  which  is  only  issued  for  a  short 
time. 

4.  an  ephemeron  {q.  v.). 

1889  In  limb  and  wing  ethereal  finer  &r  |  Than  an  ephemeris'  pinion: 
Bailsv,  Ftstia,  p.  a6a  (186C). 

ephSmeron,  pi.  ephdmera,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  it^ijiupov : 
a  short-lived  insect,  the  May-fly,  an  insect  which  lives  but 
for  a  day ;  hence,  any  short-lived  being. 

168T  Yet  there  are  ceruin  Flytt,  that  are  called  Efhtmtra,  that  liue  but  a 
day:  Bacon,  Nat.  //u<..  Cent.  vii.  |  697.  1648   If  God  had  gone  on  still 

in  tlie  fame  method,  and  shortned  our  dayea  as  we  multiplyed  our  tinnes,  we 
should  have  been  but  as  an  ej^emeron,  man  should  have  lived  the  life  of  a  fly,  or 
agouid:  Jer.  Tavior,  Gt.  Extmf.,  Pt.  iii.  Disc.  15.  [R.]  1<84  Truth  m 
us  is  like  those  {^Aowni,  creatures  of  a  day's  continuance:  S.  Charnock,  Wkt., 
in  Nichol's  Str.  Siamt.  Divuut,  VoL  1.  p.  409  (i8<4). 

ephialtes,  sb.:  Gk.  «^t(iXn}r,=*leaper  upon':  the  night- 
mare, incnlras  {g.  v.). 

I8M  what  natural  effects  can  reasonably  be  expected,  when  to  prevent  the 
EptiiaXttt  or  Night-Mare,  we  han^  up  an  hollow  Stone  in  our  Stables:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Psrud.  Ef.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxiit  p.  315  (i6iK). 

'"'ephod,  sb.:  Heb.  ^AA/,='vestment':  a  splendid  vest- 
ment of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  consisting  of  two  oblong 
pieces  of  linen  cloth  (embroidered),  one  worn  in  front,  the 
other  behind,  fastened  on  each  shoulder  by  a  brooch,  and 
round  the  waist  by  a  "curious  girdle",  described  Exod., 
xxviii.  6 — 12 ;  also  a  vestment  of  linen  of  similar  shape  worn 
by  others  than  the  high-priest 

abt,  1400  onychcn  sLoonm  And  gummed  to  anowm  ephoth,  tliat  is,  a  preestis 
auermei^  tlothi^ig^  that  uc  clrcptrn  ^  coupe  and  the  radonale  [v./.  onochym 
stooiiyt^  and  gemmes  ro  ourne  ephod,  attd  the  T^cEctial]:  Wycliffite  Bibltf  Exod., 
KXVh  ?.  1091   a  breast  plate  and  an  LpKod^  iind  vppon  the  Ephod  two  Onix 

stones:   L.  Lu>vi>.  TrifiL  d/  Trimmfhts.  siej.  D  4  r'.  160D  The  shirt  of  hair 

cum'd  coat  of  costly  ^l,  [The  holy  cphcju  made  a  cloak  for  gain:  Drayton, 
Banni  Wari,  Bk.  iv.    JR.!  ISll  Onix  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the 

£ph.-id,  artd  in  the  lirestpLiie:  Bibk  (A.V  ),  EioJ,,  wtv.  7.  1636  Epiuxl, 

A  ht^ly  garment,  wome  by  the  high  Priest :  Cii4.keram,  Pt.^1.  (and_  Ed.X  1641 
if  any  nhall  strive  10  vet  up  htf  ephccj  and  turapKim  at  anti<}uity  against  the  bright. 
I1CS5  and  perfection  of  the  jsttspcl :  MlLTf-s,  Prslar.  Efuc.,  WTis.,  Vol.  I,  p.  77 
^iSo6>.  bef  10TO  A-^  SitTifierl  and  JfJufiada  were  great  Judges  in  the  Land, 
and  ministred  before  tlie  Lord  in  their  Linncn  tphods:  J.  HaCKBT,  Abf. 
WilUmmx,  Pt.  i.  98,  p.  85  (1693). 

ephoms, //.  ephorl,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  c^opot;  ephor(e),  2.Z., 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  iphore :  sb. :  one  of  a  college  of  Dorian  magis- 
trates, such  as  that  in  Ancient  Sparta,  where  the  ephors 
supervised  the  conduct  of  the  kings ;  also,  a  magistrate  in 
some  communities  of  Modem  Greece. 

U79  The  Ephori  (which  were  certaine  officers  that  ruled  all  things  within  the 
dty  of  Sparta):  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  333  (161a).  —  Lysander  wrote  vnto 
the  Et>i»m...ibt  Exhort  wrote  againe  vnto  him:  ih,,  p.  4J3.  1B86  one  of 
the  moat  noble  Ephories  of  Lacedemonia:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  PrtMuatd.  Fr.  Acad., 
p.  3  (1589).  1686  And  the  Efkortt,  hauing  chosen  a  Senator  that  was  very 

true:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Polit.  Due.  0/  Truth,  ch.  viii.  p.  33.  —  The  Etham 
which  were  as  ouerseers  of  euery  one,  condemned  him  in  a  fine;  ib,,  en.  xlv. 
p,  199.  1S94  Their  power  was  so  restrayned  by  certayne  officers  of  the 

people  named  Ephori:  R.  Parsons  (?X  Coi^.  abt.  Succtu.,  Pt  i.  ch.  iL  p.  95. 
16(w  for  tlutt  among  the  Ephori  he  had  some  friends:  HOLUiND,  Tr.  Pint. 
Mor.,  p.  1345.  1604  honourable  Efhms  of  any  State:  T.  Ji\cxxs,Fourt 

Parad.,  1.  p.  33.  1668  the  chief  Magistracy... like  .to  the  Spartan  Ephori: 
W.  HowEix,  Inttit.  Hist.,  p.  tio.  1714  The  Gallantry  of  tnis  Action  was 
judged  so  great  by  itit  Spartans,  that  the  Ephori,  or  chief  Magistrates,  decreed 
Be  should  M  presented  with  a  Garland;  Sptctatar,  Na  564,  July  7,  p.  804/1 
<Morley).  1769  he  entered  Sparta  whilst  the  Ephori  were  at  supper;  E.  W, 
Montagu,  Amc.  Ftp.,  p.  60.  1830  parents  almost  daily  came  to  the  Ephori 
to  complain  of  their  chudren's  loss  of  sleep ;  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trav.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  I.  ch.  X.  p.  303. 

Ephphatha :  Aram.    See  quotations. 


abt.  1400  ESeta,  that  is.  Be  thou  openyd :  Wycliffite  Biilt,  Mark,  viL  34. 
_J36  sayde  vnto  bym :  ephatha  that  ys  to  save / be  opeimed ;  TyNdalb,  Lc. 
1686   he  toke  him  a  syac.and  loked  vnto  heauen,  sighed,  and  sayde  vnto 


him:  Ephatha,  that  is,  be  opened;  Coverdalb,  Lc.  1683  and  looking  n> 

vnto  heauen,  he  groned,  and  said  to  him,  Ephphttha,  which  is,  Bt  then  atmtdi 
N.  T.  (Rhem.),  lc.       1611  Ephphatha:  £&&(A.V.X  l.c. 

4pi,  sb.:  Fr.,  'an  ear'  (of  com),  'a  spike',  'a  finial':  a 
slender  finial  of  metal  or  terra-cotta  for  ornamenting  the  top 
c^  a  roof  or  spire.    [C] 

epicUIom,  //.  epicddia,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  htudfitum :  a 
dirge,  a  funeral  song.    Anglicised  as  epiced(e), 

1689  such  funerall  songs  were  called  Epictdia  if  they  were  song  by  many: 
Pvttknham,  .£nr-  Pts.,  1.  xxiv.  p.  63(i!MS9X  1611  I  wrote  a  moumnil 

E/nctdinm :  T.  Corvat,  Cmditits,  Vol.  m.  iij[.  Ee  6  r«  (1776).  1618  the 

night  before  his  execution,  made  his  own  Epioedinm,  or  funeral  song;  T.  Lorkin, 
in  Canrt  &•  Timts  rfjas.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  ga  (1848).  1680  To  write  his  Epi- 
ctdium,  or  Deaths  song:  John  Taylor,  fvks.,  sig.  Kkk  5  ro/s.  bef  1688 

Here  Tongues  lie  speechleas.  to  be  dumb  |  Is  our  best  Epicedinm :  J.  Clbvbland, 
Ifjlt.,  P.  315  (1687).  1666  I  may  truly  say  he  was  fivnm  omnis  yirtntis 

txtn^tar;  and  therefore  wish  1  could  better  enress  that  Supnmum  ofikinm 
Ammris  I  owe  than  by  decking  his  Herse  with  these  impolished  EpicMum:  Sir 


EPICURISE 

Th.  Hkrbkrt,  TVuv.,  p.  ai4  (1677X  1676  That  [Quire]  which  before  his 

birth  sang  his  C4neihiiacaH...(yt  that  which  after  his  death  sang  his  Epicadium : 
J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relie.  Appeal,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  1 1,  p  6.  U38  Mr.  Words- 

worth's Epicedium :  Harrovian,  p.  83. 

epichirema,  pi.  epichlrfimata,  sb.:    Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk. 

^7rtx(tp>;f«ii*~'an  undertaking',  'an  attempted  proof ':' Z<7^. : 
'  according  to  Aristotle,  a  syllogism,  the  premisses  of  which 
I  are  generally  admitted  but  are  not  certain;  commonly,  a 
:  syllogism  of  which  one  or  each  of  the  premisses  rests  upon 

an  appended  syllogism  called  a  'pro-syllogism'. 

Spicier,  sb. :  Fr. :  grocer. 

1837  Edouard,  a  tight,  sleek  little  tpicitr,  of  about  five-and-thirty:  J.  F. 
Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  It.  p.  13^  ,  1863  She  had  to  coax  the  milkman  out  of 
his  human  kindness:  to  pour  oil — his  own  oil — upon  the  stormy  fpiciej's  soul: 
Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol  I.  ch.  xix.  p.  348  (1887X 

'epicure  {J.—  >!),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Epicurus:  (a)  a  fol- 
lower of  Epicurus,  the  atomic  philosopher  who  flourished  at 
Athens  RC.  306^270;  one  who  advocated  as  to  ethics 
philosophic  calm  coupled  with  temperate  and  lawful  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites ;  hence,  according  to  the  popular  view, 
(b)  an  immoral  atheist  devoted  to  sensualism ;  and,  more 
loosely,  (c)  a  gonrmand  (3.  v.),  one  devoted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table. 

a,  1640  here  not  the  Epicures...those  son  of  philosopben^  whyche  [contend 
that]  the  gaddes...haue  no  renrde  to  roortall  mens  matters:  Palsgrave,  Tr, 
Acolastus,  sig.  P  i  o^.  1640  Ayenst  the  epicures  that  dcnye  the  resurrecdon t 
G.  JOYE,  Exp.  Dan.,  fol.  7  r^.  1660  liumg  in  ease  &  quietnes  as  y*  Stotks, 
Epicures,  &  diuers  astrologers;  R.  Hutchinson,  Sermons,  fol.  53  r»  (156^ 
1631  Epicures,  atheists,  sdiismaticks,  hereticks:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  AteL,  To 
Reader,  p.  107  (1837). 

b.  [abt.  13M  To 


owen  sone,  |  That  held  opinion,  that  plein  delit  |  Was  vcraily  felicite  parfitc ; 
Chaucer,  C.  T.,  ProL,  338.]  bef.  1639  Was  nevyr  suche  a  fiylty  goigon, 

nor  suche  an  epycure,  f  Syn[s]  Dewcalyons  flodde;  J.  Skelton,  Spehe,  Parrvt, 


503,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  34  (1843).  1647  those  men  that  folowe  their  willes  bee 

called  Eptcurts:  J.  Wilkinson,  Eth.  o/Arist.,  sig.  G  v  r<>.  1677  the  streine 
of  straunge  deuise  |  Which  Epicures,  do  now  adayes  innent,  |  To  yeld  good 
smacke,  vnto  their  daintie  tongues ;  G.  Gaskoignb,  Sttel  Glas,  p.  59  (i8i8). 
1608  Thou  play'st  the  swine,  when  plung'd  in  pieaxnres  vile,  |  Som  Epicure  doth 
sober  mindes  defile :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  D»  Bartas,  Imposture,  p.  354  (1608X 
1606  Cas.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him?  Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompcy 

f'ves  him,  else  he  is  a  very  epicure;  ^AXS.,Ant,  andCleop.,  iL  7,  58.       1619 
abhor  the  swinish  Epicure,  that. ..sells  all  this  for  a  few  sordid  aensuall  delights: 
PuRCHAS,  Microcosmus,  ch.  xviiL  p.  309.  1744  Where  horrid  Epicures 

debauch  in  Blood;  E.  YouNC,  Night  Theufhts,  viiL  p.  301  (1773). 

c.  1078 — 80  My  queyntist  and  most  epicurelijte  confections,  I  Sugettes, 
ypocrase,  and  mardiepane;  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bh.,  p.  ti5(i884X  1880  you 
should  thinke  vs  Epicures  to  sit  so  long  at  our  meate:  J.  LvLv,  Euphues  &*  his 
Engt.,  p.  37f.  1S83  The  beastlv  Epicures,  the  Dronkardes,  and  Swilbowles 
vpon  their  Ale  benches;  Stubbes,  Auat.  Ab.,  fol  47  v*.  1689  Democles,  as 
carelesse  of  all  weathers,  spent  his  time  Epicure.like  in  all  kinde  of  pleasures ; 
Greene,  Menaphon,  p.  70  (i88oX_  1631  what  Fagm,  Epicures,  Apidos, 
aflord;  "    -*  -----  ~ 


Heliogables  our  times  i 


Subs.  3,  Vol.  I.  p.  IW  (1837X  bef.  1783  Gates.. .kept  his  Table,  and  lived  like 
an  Epicure :  R.  North,  Examen,  l  iiL  130,  p.  aor  (Z740X  1786  *Twas  eating 
did  his  soul  allure,  |  In  short,  a  modish  Epicure:  H.  More,  Floria,  333,  p.  16. 

*Epiciirean  (S-z.il  -:.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  epi- 
cHrius,  or  Fr.  ipicurien. 
I.  adj. :  I.    pertaining  to  Epicurus  or  his  tenets. 

1630  Epicurean  contempt  of  Religion:  Brent,  Tr,  Soavds  Hist.  Ctune. 
Trent,  p.  708  (1676X  1830  This  is  imagined  in  the  true  love  of  Epicurean 

virtue;  J.  Galt,  Life  0/ Byron, y.  337.  1868   Nothing  to  mar  tne  sober 

majesties  |  Of  settled,  sweet,  Epicurean  life:  Tennyson,  Lucr.,  Wks.,  VoL  lu. 
p.  178  (i88<). 

I.  adj. :  2.  voluptuous,  voluptuary,  sensual,  ministering  to 
sensual  appetites. 

1606  Epicurean  cooks  |  Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ;  Shaks., 
Ant.  andCteop.,  iL  x,  34.  1631  a  rotten  carkass,  a  viperous  mind,  and  Epi- 

curean soul:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  49(i8»X  1641  their 

unctuous  and  epicurean  paunches:  MlLTON,  Reform,  in  Eug.,  Bk.  11,  Wks., 
VoLi.  p.55{i8o6X 

IL  .r^. :  \.    one  who  professes  the  tenets  of  Epicurus. 

abt.  1374  epicunrens  and  stoydens:  Chaucer,  Tr.  Boethius,  Bk.  l  p.  11 
(1868).  bef.  1603  Keeping  this  ground  against  Epicurians  and  enemies  of  mans 
life:  North,  (Lives  ofEpamin.,  {/•c,  added  to)Plut.,  p.  ii99(i6i3X 

IL  sb. :  2.    a  sensualist,  a  gourmand. 

Epicdri  de  grege  porcns,  phr. :  Lat. :  a  pig  of  Epicurus' 
herd.  Hor.,  Epp.,  i,  4, 16.  Horace's  joke  seems  responsible 
for  the  epithet  'swinish'  being  freely  applied  to  Epicureans. 

epicnrise  (.ir.  »-i),  vb.:  Eng.:  to  profess  the  teneU  of 
Epicurus,  to  play  the  epicure,  epicurism  (X  —  Si  .=.),  sb. : 
Eng.:  profession  of  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  to  behave  as 
a  sensualist  or  an  epicure. 

1698  so  our  tiagicall  poet  Marlow,  for  his  Epicurisme  and  Atheisme,  had  a 
tragical]  death :  F.  meres,  Cemp.  Dtscouru,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  d>* 
Poesy,  VoL  ii.  p.  i58(t8iiX  1663  of  their  Epicurizing;  J.  Caulb,  Mag. 
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mMtn-mamcir,  p.  4.  U6B   Epicuriuiu  in  all  kinds  ofliceatioiunen  and 

pleasures  imannabU :  SirTh.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  ^.yi%(\(fii).  1878  The 

fentlemen  led  a  set  of  archeiy  stories  about  the  epicurism  of  the  ladies ;  Geo. 
ILIOT,  Dax.  Dtronda,  Bit.  11.  ch.  xL  p.  83. 


epidendnim,  sb.:  Bot  Lat.  ft.  Gk.  /iri,=>'upon',  and  hiv 
ipop,^'z  tree':  a  parasitic  orchid,  an  orchid  which  is  epi- 
phytal  upon  trees. 

1791  the  most  lovely  t^uUndrwH  that  ever  was  seen. ..grew  upoo  a  lof^ 
tanra :  Sir  W.  Jones,  Lgtttrs,  Vol.  11.  No.  dx.  p.  155  (1821). 

'epidermis,  sb.  -.  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  inAtpiiit :  the  outer  skin 
or  cuticle ;  also,  the  outer  layer  of  a  shell. 

1T16  KcRSKV.  1TT7  The  shell  covered  with  a  rough  epidermis:  Pennant, 
Brit.  ZtoL,  Vol.  IV.  p.  85.  (Jodrelll  IMO  he  was  shaving ;— be  cut  bis  chin. 
'Come  in...'  said  the  martyr  pressing  his  thumb  on  the  scarified  epidermis: 
Baxkkm,  IngvUs,  Ltf.fO.  \i(ii(>i\  18M  Portions  of  bis  epidermis  they 

must  have  bMn:  C.  A.  SAI.A,  Quitt  Aim*,  VoL  1.  cb.  U.  p.  37. 

epididymis,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iniiiiviiis :  the  convo- 
luted duct  leading  from  the  testicles  to  the  urethra. 

^pien,  sb.:  Fr. :  boar-spear,  "a  Partisan,  or  Captaines 
leading-stafie  "  (Cotgr.). 

U91  his  Lance  and  case  of  Pisiolets,  bis  Pike,  his  Pertisan  or  £/ieti  to  go 
the  Round  witball :  Garrard,  Art  IVam,  p.  74. 

eplgenesis,  sb.:  fr.  Gk.  nrit^'upon',  and  ycM<r<t,<=' gene- 
ration': title  of  the  hypothesis  of  C.  F.  Wolff,  published 
1759,  that  the  germ  is  procreated  by  the  animal  or  vegetable 
parents,  and  is  not  pre-existent  in  the  ovum  or  the  semen,  or 
pollen ;  opposed  to  the  theory  of  pre-formation. 

epigl6ttis,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  New  Attic  Gk.  imyXvnra: 
the  valve  or  lid  which  closes  over  the  larynx  during  the  act 
of  swallowing.    See  glottis. 

1636  that  is  wher  the  mete  gothe  through  Epiglotus  or  gula:  Tr.  Jrromt  of 
BrunnricMs  Surgtry^  sig.  B  ij  r<*/3.  —  on  these  .ij.  waves  on  the  syde  of  the 
mouth  is  Gula  or  Epiglotus  /  &  is  a  grystly  parte  miade  for  the  voce :  1^. ,  sig. 
B  ij  V/i.  1543    the  Amigdales...belpe  the  ayr«  to  go  in  to  the  weasaund  by 

the  Epiglotte  :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chimrg..  fol.  v  v'h.  —  Thys  kynde  for 
tbe  moste  part  is  conteyned  in  the  parte  of  tne  Epiglotte:  ib.,  fol.  Ixi  tx'/a. 
1678  The  figure  of  the  Epiglotte:  J.  Banister,  Hitt.  Man,  Bk.  i.  fol.  17  r" 
marg.  1646  Providence  hath  placed  the  Epiglottis.  Ligula :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
PuMd.  Ep.,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  viii.  p.  164  (1686).  ,1691  it  (the  windpipe]  hath  a 

strong  Shut  or  Valve  called  Epiglottis,  to  cover  it  close,  and  stop  it  when  we 
swaDowiJ.  Ray,  Cfifti/i**,  Pt.  11.  p.  379(1701).  —  1  believe  the  Beaver  hath 
the  like  Epiglottis  exactly  closing  tne  Larynx  or  Glottis,  and  hindring  all  Influx 
of  Water:  >».,  p.  338.       1TS8  Chambers,  Cycl. 

epigram  (.i  —  -i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ipigratnme,  ultimately 
fr.  Gk.  <)r>ypaMft<>,=°'an  inscription'. 

I.  an  inscription  or  epigraph  on  a  tomb,  monument, 
statue,  or  building,  often  consisting  of  a  short  commemorative 
and  laudatory  poem  such  as  those  for  which  the  Greek  poet 
Simonides  of  Ceos  was  famous. 

1849  hys  epigrams  and  epicedes:  ^\tK,  DeJ,  LelanJ't /tin.  [L.]  16T9 
a  statue  of  his,  and  this  Eptgramme  ^rauen  vnder  it :   North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 


p^  333  (t6l3X  —  Epigrams  in  the  praise  of  Demosthenes :  ib.,  p.  858. 
PuTTENHAM,  iF>^. /'i>»j.,xxviii.  p.  7o(i869X  1668  Dr.  Meret...sli( 
the  sutue  and  epigram  under  it  of  tbat  renowned  physician  Dr.  Harvey:  Evelyn, 


.      .  1689 

1663  Dr.  Mcret... shewed  me. 


biary^  VoL  i.  p.  391  (1873).        1776  preserved  atnong  tbe  epigrams  ascribed  to 
Simomdes :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  59. 

2.    a  short,  neat,  antithetic  poem  in  a  light  or  satirical 
vein ;  hence,  a  neat,  pointed  saymg. 

1686  excellent  Poets,  wherof  the  most  part  writt  light  matters,  as  Epigrainmeft 
and  Elegies:  W.  Webbe,  Discourse  0/  Eng.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets 

d»P««»r,  Vol.  n.  p.  30(1815)1  y—-^ 

an  epigram?  SHAXS.,Mucn  Ado,  v.  4, 103.^ 


1699  Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or 
<,.^,„m^..  nmr,  ..  4, 103.  1608  That,  here  in  Sonnets, 

there  in  Epigrams,  |  Kuaporate  your  sweet  Soule-boyUng  Flames :  J.  Sylvester, 
Tr.  Pn  Sartat,  Tropheis,  p.  41  (1608). 

2  a.  the  composition  of  pointed,  antithetical  witticisms ; 
a  pointed,  antithetical  style. 

*epil6psia.  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  (ViXi;^<a,='a  seizing  upon'; 
epilenda  (fr.  epiUmpsid),  Franco-Italo-Lat. ;  epilepsy 
U-  —  -!-  — ),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ipilepsie :  sb. :  the  falling  sickness,  a 
disease  characterised  by  sudden  fits  of  senselessness  and 
convulsion. 

U3T  tbe  fallvng  sekenes  named  Epylencia :  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Brunamtlft 
DiititL,  Bk.  11.  ai.  xli.  sig.  C  iv  r«/i.  1648  causeth  a  spasme,  &  epilepsia : 

Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chimrg.,  fol.  civ  v/a.  1604   My  lord  is  fall'n  mto 

an  epilepsy:  Shaks.,  Oth.,  iv.  t,  51.  1690  The  disease  was  suspected  by 

tbe  Physidan*  to  be  tbe  beginnug  of  an  EpUepsie:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hist. 
Coune.  Trent,  p.  xcix.  (1676). 

epilogne  {J.  —  sl),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ipnlogue :  the  conclusion 
or  peroration  of  a  speech;  an  address  to  the  audience  de- 
livered by  an  actor  at  the  end  of  a  play. 

1S8S  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain  |  Some  obscure  precedence 
that  hath  tofore  been  sain :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  'm.  83.  1698—4  He  i«ad  to 


1643 
For. 


us  bis  prologue  and  epilMue  to  his  valedictory  play :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11. 
p.  339  (1873)1  bef.  1783  We  have  done  with  tbe  Prol^ue  to  this  Royal  De- 
claration ;  it  would  be  stiaajge  if  there  were  not  a  suitable  Epilogue :  R.  North, 
Bxatntn,  11.  v.  158,  p.  416  (1740). 

E^mdthens :  Gk.  My  thai. :  name  of  the  brother  of  Fro- 
meuieos  {a.  v.),  the  personification  of  aiter-thougfat  (the 
opposite  of  fore-thought). 

1666  Ye  may  seek  for  some  other  popish  Epimetheus,  that  accepting  your 
offer,  n»y  set  abioad  your  miachiefc:  Calfhilu  Answer,  p.  5  (1846X  '"* 

tbe  one  is  a  Pronutheus,  the  other  an  Epintthtu*  [sic]:  Howell,  Imtr. 
Trav.,f.  30(1869). 

epinlci(m,  epinldnm, //.  epinlda,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  nrivi- 
Mov :  an  ode  composed  m  commemoration  of  a  victory  in 
war  or  in  the  contests  at  the  Greek  Games. 

1666  other  Flamens... by  their  mimmick  gestures  and  elevation  and  conjnnc* 
tion  of  hands  express  their  Epinicia  by  this  mode  and  manner  of  rejoydng:  Sir 
Th.  Herbert.  Trav.,  p.  148  (1677X  1788  a  triumphal  epinicton  on  Hengist's 
massacre :  T.  Warton,  Rowley  Enfttiry,  p.  69.  [T.  ]  1839  to  me  it  appears 
to  be  eminently  an  epinicum,  or  song  of  victory :  J,  H.  SiNGBB,  quoted  in  (L  H. 
Spurgeon's  Treas.  David,  Vol  v.  p.  193. 

epiphdnema,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  itei/^mr^^:  an  emphatic 
conclusion,  a  moral,  a  striking  observation  formin|;  an 
effective  conclusion  to  a  speech  or  any  literary  composition. 

1640  exaggeration,  aigumentatioa,  epiphonema:  Palsgrave,  Tr.  AcoUutus, 
sig.  U  iii  >«.  1673—80  Whitch  was  the  Epiphonema,  and  as  it  were  windupal 
of  that  meting:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  47  (1884).  1680  Such  tndt,  is 

an  Epiphonema,  or  rather  the  moral  of  the  whole  bsle :  £.  Kirke,  in  Spent. 
Shep.  Col.,  Maye,  Glosse,  Wks.,  p.  463/3  (1883X  1689  cryed  out  with  this 

Epyphonenie:  Pottxnham,  Eng.  Poes.,  II.  p.  135  (1869X  1697  Whatsoever 
we  receive  to  use  or  enjoy,  let  us  write  that  posie  and  epiphonema  of  Zechariah 
upon  It;  "Oace,  grace  unto  it,  for  all  is  grace";  King,  Jonah,  NicboFs  Ed., 
p.  163/3  (1864X  —  upon  the  rental  whereof  (<'.<.  bis  acts]  is  this  speech  braugbt 
u  by  way  of  an  epipnonema  or  acclamation;  ii.,  p.  334/3.  1698  1  haue  set 

downe  as  a  double  ^phtntnia  to  conclude  this  my  Inst  volume  witball;  R.  H  ak- 
LUYT,  Voyages,  VoL  i.  sig.  «  •  3  f.  103S  What  Epipbooema's,  prosopo- 

poea's...  ?  Peacham,  Comf.  Gent.,  ch.  x.  p.  80.  1630  after  the  seueial]  pro- 
hibitions...addeth  this  Epiphonema:  E.  Brbrbwood,  Trtatije,  p.  8.  1671 
such  whose  utmost  attainments  end  only  in  the  pleasure  of  their  sense,  and  have 
but  this  <^>ti»>m»a,  "Nowlet  us  sit  down,  cat,  drink  and  be  menry":  J.  Howe, 
IVks. ,  p  390/1  (1834).  1676  Ovid  shuts  up  the  disooune  of  the  translation  of 
jEsculapius  with  an  Epiphonema. ..though  be  bad  begun  it  irith  this  Salvo  of  the 
Roman  maxime :  J.  Suith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  L  ch.  iv.  |  3,  p.  13. 
1719 — 20  I  believe  those  preachers  who  abound  in  epiphtnemas,  if  they  look 
about  them,  would  find  one  part  of  their  congregation  out  of  countenance,  and  tbe 
other  asleep:  Swift,  iVis.,  p.  467/1  (i86qX  1787  Epithets  may  be  found  in 
S'oncaffff  aiKl/rwtjr  learned  upon  the  Wat 


Wks.,  VoL  VI.  p.  310(1757).  1769  he  would  sometimes  break  off  in  a  sudden  and 
spirited  Epiphonema,  or  rather  Erotesis:  Sterne,  7'ru/.  Shetnd.,  i.  xix.  Wks., 
P-  45  («83»X 

epiphora,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  cn-i^op^— 'a  bringing  to'. 

1.  a  defluxion  of  humors. 

1766  Johnson,  quoting  Harris. 

2.  Rhei.  the  second  clause  in  a  sentence;  also,  a  repe- 
tition. 

1648—9  the  corollary  and  cvt^opi  of  what  they  have  to  say:  Eveltn, 
Cerresp.,  VoL  in.  p.  36  (1873). 

3.  Log.  the  consequent  of  a  hypothesis. 

epiphysis,  pi.  epiphyses,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  hrijnKnt. 
=  'a  growth  upon':  Anat.:  a  process  grown  on  to  a  bone 
from  which  it  was  originally  distinct. 

1734  Tbe  epiphysis  of  the  os  femoris  is  a  distinct  bone  from  it  in  a  child, 
whereas  in  a  man  they  do  entirely  unite:  Wiseman.    [J.] 

episcopari:  Late  Lat.    See  nolo  episcopari. 

epistrophd,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iiri<rrpo<f>fi, = '  a  returning': 
HAet. :  the  ending  of  several  consecutive  sentences  or  clauses 
with  the  same  word  or  words. 

1731  Bailey. 

epistyle  (J.  —  a.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  epistyle  (Cotgr.),  or  direct  fr. 
Lat ;  epist^llum,  //.  epist^lia,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (irMTrvXiov:  sb. : 
the  architraTe  {g.  v.). 

1649  the  chapiter  of  tbe  piller  called  in  Latin  Epistylinm:  W,  Thomas, 
Hist.  Ital.,  fol.  33  vo  (1561).  1663   Vpon  the  Epistilium,  ye  shall  sete 

Zophorus  or  Frese :  J.  Shute,  Archit.,  foL  xv  f.  1698  The  EpitliliMm  or 
Arthitraue  M  which  is  placed  vppon  the  capitelL  is  one  model!  in  height: 
R.  Haydockb,  Tr.  Lomatius^  Bk.  i.  p.  90.  1616  The  walls  and  pavement 

of  polished  marble,  circled  with  a  great  Corinthian  wreath,  wnth  piHars,  and 
Epistols  of  light  workmanship:  Geo.  Sandys,  T'rov.,  p.  334.    [C.1  1797 

EPISTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  a  term  used  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we 
caX\  architrave,  viz.  a  massive  piece  of  stone  or  wood,  laid  immediately  over  the 
capital  of  a  column:  En^.  Brit.  1886  Capitals  and  drams  of  columns, 

epistylia...are  there:  Athenenm,  July  4,  p.  33/3. 

epitasis,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^ir/ra<m,— 'a  tightening': 
that  part  of  a  play  where  the  interest  is  intensified  by  the 
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EPITHALAMIUM 


main  action;    that  part  of  a  speech  which  appeals  to  the 
emotions. 

1699  now  the  EfitatU,  or  busie  paut  of  our  uibieet  U  in  act :  B.  Jonsok,  Ev. 
Man  mt  i>f_hu  Hum..^  iu.^8,  Wki.j_p.  ijjj  (1616).  1633  ooncliuioitt  in  a 


Protesist    I  thought  the  Law  of  Cemtdy  m 

tliai  the  E^tans,..MoA  the  Catattntix  bad  becne  interveeniog  parts:  —  Magiu 


Ladxt  i.  p.  19  (1640)1 


reaenr'd  to  the  CaUutnfht:  and 
enc  intei 
1T61  (See  oataatropha). 


♦epltihalamlnm,  pi.  -mi a,  Lat  it.  Gk.  fVttfaXa/uot;  epi- 
thalamion,  Gk. :  sb.:  9^  nuptial  song.  Anglicised  as  epitha- 
lamie,  -my. 

1689  PuTTBMHAM,  Emr,  Pm$.,  I.  viiL  p.  3a  (1869)^  1603  with  delightful! 
glee  I  Singing  aloud  his  EtitAalamit:  J.  Svlvbstek,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  iia 
(1608).  _  1606  I  could  have  written  as  good  Prose  and  Verse,  [  As  the  most 

beggerlie  Poet  of 'em  all,  |  Either  accrostique,  Exordion,  EpitkalamumXy  Satyrts^ 
E^ifnuiu:  C  CHATUKti,  Al  FDoki.ii.  1.  bef.  1616  Sing  mournfully  that 

«ad  Epithalamion :  Beau.  &  Fu,  Cuitcm,  i,  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ^xi  w")- 
1617  This  is  a  sweet  epithalamium  |  Unto  the  marriage-bed,  a  musical,  ]  Har- 
monious 16 :  MiDDLEToN,  Fair  Qitar.^  v.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  tv.  p,  271  (188O.  1628 
the  sabring  of  the  Lyric  Poet  Horace...  I  send  it  you  as  a  kind  of  E^iJuUamiMm, 
and  wish  it  nuiy  be  verified  in  you  both:  Howell,  Ltit..,  \\.  xvl  p.  33  (i6^5X 
bef.  1631  He  shewed  us  how  for  sins  we  ought  to  sigh,  |  And  how  to  sing  Chnsts 
Epithahuny:  J.  Donne,  Pmmu,  p.  378(1669)1  1666  and,  ift  be  possible,  | 

with  a  merry  dance  to  entertain  the  bride,  I  Provide  an  epitnalamium :  Mas- 
singer,  Gnardiany  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  351/2  (1839).  I660  I  intend  not  here  a 
panegyric,  where  haply  an  epitnalamium  were  due:  EvBLYN,  Corrtsfi.y  Vol.  ill. 
p.  165  (1873).  befT  16T0  toe  Duke  put  the  Treaty  so  far  out  of  Tune,  that  the 
Lovets  were  disappointed  of  their  expected  Epithalamium :  J.  H ackbt,  Abf. 
WiUiamt,  Pt.  I.  14J,  p.  133  (1693).  bef.  1686  Well  what  would  I  give  now 
for  the  fellow  that  sillgs  the  Song  at  my  Lord  Mayors  Feast,  I  mjr  self  would  make 
an  Epithalamium  by  way  of  Sonnet :  Otway,  Ckeala  o/Scafin,  iii.  p.  61.  1711 
I  expect  you  shoula  send  me  a  Congratulatory  Letter,  or,  if  you  please,  an  £/i- 
thalamium,  upon  this  Occasion :  Sf€ctator.  No.  89,  June  13,  p.  143/1  (Morley). 
1736  able  to  describe  a  wedding. ..had  I  known  your  talent  before,  I  would  have 
desired  an  epithalamium:  Hna.  Walpolb,  LetUrs,  Vol.  1.  p.  3(i8^7X  1819 
tne  most  celebrated  aw&Us  of  the  capital  took  care  to  inform  the  assistants  in  their 
eptthalamiums,  of  the  vastness  of  the  charms  and  of  the  splendor  of  the  jewels : 
T.  Hops,  ./4i«s«A,  Vol.  II.  ch.  iii.  p.  60  (1830).  1840  Miss. ..and  her  sister 
acted  as  bride8liuuds...the  former  wrote  an  epithalamium:  Barham,  Ingoids. 
Ltf.,  p.  18(1865)1 

*epifh61iiun,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  coined  fr.  Gk.  rirl,='upon', 
and  ^X^, = 'a  nipple' :  the  outer  layer  of  a  mucous  membrane 
corresponding  to  the  epidermis  of  skin.     Hence,  epithelial. 

1881  In  the  very  early  vertebrate  embryo  the  hollow  of  the  interior  of  the 
brain  was  an  open  groove,  and  thus  the  epithelium  lining  it,  including  the  bacillary 
layer  of  the  retina,  is  originally  continuous  with  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  all  over 
the  body:  Clclano,  Evalution,  6'c.,  iiL  85. 

epithem(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  epitheme  (Cotgr.):  an  ex- 
ternal emollient  application  of  a  moistening  character, 
such  as  a  lotion,  or  a  fomentation,  or  a  poultice.  Also 
16  c.  epithemye  (1543  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigds  Chirurg.,  foL 
cdxvii  r»/2). 

1843  (See  aplthama,  vh.\  1B62  An  Epitheme  agaynst  the  same  payne: 
W.  Wards.  Tr.  Altstiot  Seer.,  Pt.  iiL  fol.  8  V. 

epitheme,  vb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  epitkemer  (Cotgr.) :  to  bathe, 
moisten. 

IMS  After  a  purgation  or  Phlebotomy  let  the  place  be  epithemed  wyth  thyt 
same  epitheme  umiliar,  and  pleasaunte:  Traheron,  Tr.  yifds  CUrMrg., 
foL  xxiii  v*lt. 

epithet  {±  -  -),  epiihete,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ipithite,  or  direct 
fr.  Lat.;  epltheton,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  nriStrop;  sb.:  an  adjective 
used  to  qualify  a  noun  with  which  it  is  in  grammatical 
agreement,  or  a  noun  used  in  the  same  manner ;  also,  a  tide 
or  descriptive  noun,  adjective,  or  phrase  appended  to  a  noun 
as  a  distinctive  designation,  as  Charles  the  Bald,  William 
the  Conqueror. 

1646  This  is  properly  the  Efitktlim  of  (jod  to  be  of  nothing,  but  of  himself: 
Hooper,  Early  IVnlioft,  p.  134  (Parker  Soc.,  1843).  1686  folishly  blamed 

the  French  men  of  lightnes  &  fanusticalness,  &  named  them  by  sundrie  other 
iniurious  epithetons :  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  Pi>lit.  iHk.  0/  Truth,  ch.  xi.  p.  36.  —  For 
Frtuue,  it  hath  of  long  time  had  this  EpithtttH  giuen  vnto  it,  that  she  is  the 
mother  ouice  of  practisen:  ib.,  ch.  xliv.  p.  196.  1688  I  spoke  it,  tender 

Juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epitheton  appertaming  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may 
nominate  tender:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L„  L  3,  15.  — epithets:  U.,  iv.  a,  8.  1689 
•pithete:   Puttrnhah,  Eng.  Pctt.,  in.  p.  163  (1869X  16(>1   epithete: 

B.  JoNsoN,  Poetatt.,  t».  3,  Wks.,  p.  313  (1616).  1601    meant  by  that 

Epithete :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  /f.,  Bk.  18,  ch.  8,  Vol.  i.  p.  563.  1603 

this  discouery  made  by  the  secular  cleargie,  and  Seminarie  Priests  of  the  Jesuits 
treacherous  abtise  of  Synonamaes.  Epitnetons,  phrases  and  words  significant: 
W.  Watson,  Qutdtthett  ofReHr.  &>  Statt,  p.  9.  1603  these  termes  and 

epithits:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  47.  1603  Better  then  Creek  with 

her  Synonimaes,  \  Fit  Epithet*,  and  nne  Metapharaes,  |  Her  apt  ConhinctioDS, 
Tenses,  Moods,  and  Case«,  |  And  many  other  much  esteemed  gnccs:  J.  SvL- 
veSTBR,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Babylon,  p.  341  (i6o8)l  1611  stupendious  (to  use  so 
strange  an  Epitheton  for  so  strange  and  rare  a  place  as  tnis);  T.  Corvat, 
Crudttiet,  VuL  I.  p.  314  (1776X  1630  invented  with  one  luxord  new  praises, 

Epithetes,  and  religious  services:  Brknt,  Tr.  Saavt't  Hilt.  Ceunc.  Trent, 
Bk.  L  p.  170  (1676).  1631  All  the  bumbast  epithetes,  patheticall  adjuncu : 

R.  BoRTON,  Amat.  Mel,  Pl  3,  Sec.  3.  Mem.  4,  Subs,  i,  Vol.  11.  p.  318  (1837). 
1666  li/e...nu,y  be  rendered  as  an  epithet,  the  Uviug  Ward:  N.  Hardy,  ut  Ep. 
John,  Hicbol's  Ed.,_  p.  ao/t  (1863)1  1666  Mahamtt-AUybeg  his  imperious 

dispositioo  and  avarice  heaped  most  Mens  contempt  upon  him,  insomuch  as  any 


EPOCH 

now  dares  brand  him  with  becoming  £^°Mr<a  (Ed.  1665  Epithittt]:  StR  Th. 
Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  *!<  (1677).  —  The  Eastern  Monarchs... delight  more  in 
Epithetes  of  Vertue  than  in  Titlca  of  Kingdoms :  ii.,  p.  316.  1787  (See  apt- 
pheaama]. 

epithymon,  epithymnm,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  hrSfivitmn 
a  species  of  dodder  with  white  flowers,  which  grows  on  thyme, 
furze,  and  heath. 

1699  Epitkymum,  bvm  Candiax  R.  HAKLmrr,  Vtyaget,  Vol.  it.  L  p.  377. 

epitom&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  a^ent  to  epitomire, 
='x.o  epitomise' :  an  epitomiser  or  epitomist,  a  summariser. 

1681  Blount,  Gtatstgr. 

*epitomd,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  auroiiii. 

1.  an  abridgement,  abstract,  compendium. 

abt.  1630  His  Epitomis  of  the  myller  and  his  ioly  make:  J.  SicBLTON,  CarL 
o/Laur.,  141 1,  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  417  (1843).  1648  the  Patermtettr,  Christ's 

prayer,  which  is  a  bridgment,  epitome,  or  compendious  collection  of  all  the  psalms 
and  prayen  written  in  the  whole  scripture :  Hooper,  Early  IVritiugi,  p.  438 
(Parker  Soc,  1643).  1668  it  is  so,  as  you  may  see  in  the  Epitome  of  the 

Councils:  Philpot,  IVritiugt,  Av.,  p.  77  (1843).  1673—80  using  as  it  wei« 
an  epitome  of  thos  lolli  curragius  vaunts  that  he  had  made  to  me  bdore :  Gab. 
Harvev,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  36  (1884).  1689  this  my  discourse  may  more  properly 
be  called  an  epitome  or  itinerano  then  a  historic :  K.  Parke,  Tr.  MtHdmdt  Mitt, 
Chin.,  Vol.  II.  p.  337  (1854).  1660  I  would  have  sent  you  this  emtome  boundi 
Evelyn,  Carres/.,  VoL  111.  p.  56  (187a).  1678  Bom  that  Epitamt  of  the 

Orphick  Doctrine,  made  loiw  since  by  Timvthem:  Cudworth,  IntelL  Syst., 
Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  399.  1713  a  full  and  compleat  Relation  of  wiiat  the  other  is 

only  an  Epitome  :  Speetatar,  No.  351,  Apr.  13,  p.  513/1  (Morley).  bet  1788 

neither  at  large,  nor  in  Epitome:  R.  North,  Examtn,  11.  v.  153,  p.  411  (1740X 

2.  anything  which  represents  or  comprehends  another  or 
others  on  a  reduced  scale ;  a  concrete  representative  of  an 
abstract  idea. 

1603  Man's  (in  a  word)  the  World's  Epitome  |  Or  little  Map :  J.  Sylvester, 
Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  163  (1608)  1607  1ms  is  a  poor  epitome  of  youn,  {  Which 
by  the  interpretation  of  full  time  |  May  show  like  all  yourself:  Shaks.,  Caritl, 
v.  3,  68.  1619  The  Head  is  an  Epitome  of  this  Epitome,  a  Micncotme  <a 

this  Microcosme:  Purchas,  Micncotmus,  ch.  vii.  p.  69.  1630  I  am  newly 

com  to  /'afxr...the  Epitome  of  this  large  populous  Kingdom,  and  rendevoux  of  all 
Forreners:  Howell,  Lett.,  \.  xv.  p.  37  (1645X  1636  waire  (the  inchanted 

circle  of  death,  eompenjium  of  misery.  Epitome  of  mischiefe,  a  Hell  vpon  Earth); 
Purchas,  PiMna,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  u  p.  60.  1638  [Paub  h^alke]  Is  the  Lands 
Epitome :  J.  Earle,  Micnaum.,  53,  p.  73  (i868)l  1680  A  beauteous  oat- 

side,  and  a  pious  nund,  |  Such  are  Gods  Images  Epitomies,  |  And  Calrinels  of 
beauens  blest  treasuries;  John  Taylor,  U^ks.,  sig.  D  6  v'/i.  —  A  Poet  rightly 
may  be  termed  fit  |  An  abstract,  or  Epitome  of  wit :  ii.,  sig.  Ddd  3  v'/a.  1640 
But  well  may  man  be  called  the  mitome  |  Of  all  thinn:  H.  More,  Piych.,  ill. 
ii.  33,  p.  144  (1647).  1661  to  the  Potsetsort  thereof,  [a  house  is]  an  Epitomit 
of  the  whole  iVorUl:  Reliq,  Wotton.,  p.  349  (1654).  1669  made  the  place  | 

Heaven's  absuact,  or  epitome !  Massinger,  City  Madam,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  p.  338/a 

51830).         bef.  1670  This  City,  the  Epitome  a{ England,  marr  d  all  England: 
.  Hackbt,  At*.  H^illiamt,  Pt.  11.  171,  p.  183(1693).  1716  Man  is  the 
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me  as  the  epitome  of  her  sex— fond,  lively,  sad,  lender,  teasing:   Byron,  in 
Moore's  Life,  VoL  11.  p.  356  (1833). 

epitropiu,  .rA :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iiTlrptntot,='A  steward', 
in  Late  Gk.,  'a  primate':  the  primate  of  a  Greek  community. 
Anglicised  as  epitrope  (JL :.  >l). 

1819  sole  epitrope  of  the  Greek  villages  that  cover  the  island :  T.  Hope, 
Anaet.,  VoL  I.  ch.  xiii.  p.  349  (iSao).  1830  the  two  epitropi  or  Greek 
primates:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  49. 

epizenzis,  sb.:  Gk.  cV(X<v£it,  = 'fastening  together'.  Late 
Gk.,  'repetition  of  a  word':  Rhet. :  the  effective  repetition  of 
a  word  or  phrase  in  a  clause  without  anything  intervening, 
as  "She  said,  'I  am  aweary,  aweary'";  "Whither  away, 
whither  away?" 

1689  the  figure  Epiuuxis  in  the  farmer  verses;  Puttbhham,  Eng.  Poet,, 
ill.  xix.  p.  311  (1869). 

•epoch,  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  epocha;  epocha,  epochS,  Late 
Lat  fr.  Gk.  rfroxi),='a  pause*. 

I.  a  point  of  time  marked  by  some  important  event  from 
which  the  passage  of  time  is  reckoned ;  an  important  event 
from  the  date  of  which  the  passage  of  time  is  computated. 


1666  these  that  follow  Mahomet  have  a  different  Epoche  to  accompt  by; 
as  the  jSra  Gelalina,  from  Geladin,  j^ra  yetdgirdina  from  Jeadgird:  Desi«s 
the  HegyrmUxy  have  from  Mahomet,  which  is  their  Epocha  or  accompt  of  Time: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  m  (i677)-  hef.  1670  He  moiled  a  while  In 
Chronology,  especially  after  the  Epocha  of  Times  wa*  meetly  set  fma  the 
Olympiad  of  Greece,  and  Consulship*  of  Rome:  J.  Hackbt,  Alf^.  WilHams, 
Pt.  L  17,  p.  13  (1693^  1678  that  so  he  might  taerelnr  somewhat  mollifie  that 
Opinion  of  the  Notdiyof  the  World,  by  removing  the  Epocha  and  Date  thereof 
to  so  great  a  distance:  Cudworth,  IntelL  Sytt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  341.  16K1— 
1703  the  time  designed  by  God  to  be  the  epocha  from  whence  all  those  glories 
...are  to  commence:  Th.  Goodwin,  (fOii.,  in  Nkhol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divinot, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  365  (1863X  1688    These  are  the  Practices  of  the  World  we  live 

in ;  especutlly  since  the  Year  Sixty,  the  grand  Epoch  of  Falshood,  as  well  as 
Debauchery:  South,  5»r>>i.,  Vol.  i.  p.  494  (1737).  1693    This  time  we  as 

an  Epoche  will  date  1  In  which  they  were  so  bold  to  tempt  their  fate :  M.  Moroan, 
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Lalt  Viciety,  p.  3.  1TT6    The  Mcond  day  of  July  1776,  will  be  the  matt 

memorable  epodu  in  the  history  of  America:  J.  Adams,  wkt..  Vol  ix.  p.  420 
<'854X 

2.  a  period  of  time  distinguished  by  some  special  charac- 
teristic, an  era,  an  age. 

1628  His  clothes  were  never  young  in  our  memory :  you  might  make  long 
Epocha's  from  them  and  put  them  mio  uie  Almanack  with  the  deare  yeere,  and 
the  great  frost:  J.  Earlb,  ^irrw-MM.,  74,  p.  99  (1868).  1646  memorable 
jSras,  Bftch/i  at  terms  of  time:  Sik  Th.  Bkown,  Pitud.  Ef.,  Blc  vi.  ch.  L 
p.  330  (1M6X  bef.  1668  Howe'er,  since  we're  deliver'd  let  there  be,  |  From 
this  Flood  too  another  Efocht:  J.  Clkteland,  Wis.,  p.  395  (>687).  I6TS  If 
with  Master  Mnit  we  make  two  E^kas  in  uiis  Prophecy:  J.  Smith,  Ckrut. 
Rtttr.  Afftal,  Bk.  11.  ch.xi.  |  3,  p.  130.  1T48  These  are  the  two  great 
epocbas  m  our  English  History,  which  1  recommend  to  your  particular  at* 
tention:  Loud  CHRSTBuriBLD,  LtlUrty  VoL  1.  Na  121,  p.  370(1774).  1787 
An  Analysis  of  many  epochas,  periods,  and  cycles,  in  which  upwards  of  80,000 
figmes  are  employed:  G*»t.  Maf.,  905/1.  1816  the  same  inventions  have 
been  piactised  m  tne  several  provmoes  of  Greece  in  distinct  epochs ;  J.  Dalla- 
WAV,  O/Siai.  and  Sculpt. ,  p.  81.  —  so  fine  a  piece  of  sculpture  could^not  be 
ascribed  to  cither  epocha ;  <0. ,  p.  315.  1881  The  epocha  during  which  the 

great  poets  of  France  flourished:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  35,  p.  177.  1877  £nd  of 

the  Cirey  Epoch:  Cou  HAHi.By,  Vetfaire,  ch.  xix.°  p.  141. 

(vox^  ^^-  '•  Gk. : 
of  judgment. 

1886  Such  hnx^  and  caution  as  Mr.  Leaf  exhibits  will  be  cardinal  virtues 
with  the  most  advanced  students  of  Homer:  Atkenaum,  Sept.  11,  p.  331/1, 

*epode  {—iL),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ^ode:  in  Greek  lyric 
poetry  the  last  stanza  of  a  lyric  system,  coming  afker  the 
strophe  and  antistrophe ;  also,  a  kind  of  lyric  poem  of  which 
Horace  composed  a  book,  and  Ben  Jonson  a  specimen. 

1608  Moreover,  unto  him  lArckilochus],  as  first  inventour,  are  attributed 
Epodes,  Tetrameter,  lambicks,  Procritique  and  Prosodiacks :  H0LI.AND,  Tr. 
Piut.  Mor.,  p.  1357.  bef.  1616  now  my  thought  takes  wing,  |  And  now  an 

Epoob  to  deep  ears  I  sine:   B.  Jonson,  Ports!,  x.  1671  (See  aaU- 

•tropll*  1].  1710  CoNCRBVB,  If^is.,  Vol.  III.  y.  433  (1761).    (Jodrell] 

1707  [Gray,  in  his  Pindarics]  bad  shackled  himself  with  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode:  Hor.  Walpolk,  Lttltrs,  Vol.  ill.  p.  97  (18S7X 

•epdoymos,  -mns,  pi.  epdnyml,  sb. :  Gk.  (V«vu/ior, ='  giving 
a  n'ame  to' :  one  after  whom  anything  is  named,  as  the  heroes 
after  whom  the  tribes  and  demes  of  Attica  were  called.  As 
adj.  the  term  was  applied  to  one  of  the  archons  at  Athens, 
and  one  of  the  ephors  at  Sparta,  who  gave  his  name  to  his 
year  of  office. 

1887  He  [Robert  of  Brunne]  refers  to  Thomas  of  Kendale  and  Master 
Edmond— poetic  chroniclers  otherwise  unknown— as  his  authorities  for  the  story 
uf  King  Engle,  who  gave  his  name  to  England,  and  of  Skardyng  and  Flayn,  the 
eponymi  of  Scarborough  and  Flamborougb :  Afhtn^um,  Dec  3,  p.  740/3. 

epopoeia,  .r^.:  Late  I^t.  fr.  Gk.  c'lroiroita:  a  heroic  poem  in 
hexameter  verse;  hence,an  epic  poem  generally.  Anglicised 
as  epopee. 

1691  Briefly,  AristotU  and  the  best  censurers  of  Poesie,  would  haue  the 
Epoptia,  that  is,  the  heroicall  Poem,  should  ground  on  some  historic :  Sir  John 
Harington,  Apd,  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  and  Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  140 
(18x5)1  1779    If  we  believe  the  representations  of  sorne^  writers.  Poems 
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equal  in  length  to  the  most  celebrated  epopeas  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been 
handed  down,  without  the  aid  of  tetters,  from  the  remotest  antiquity  to  the 
present  day:  V.  Knox,  Ess.,  134.    [R.) 

epos,  sb.:  Gk.  2irof,»'word',  'verse':  a  heroic  poem. 
Wrongly  used  for  pi.  fin;  by  English  scholars. 

1872  She  (Saint  Theresa]  found  her  epos  in  the  reform  of  a  religious  order: 
Gbo.  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  FreL  (1874X  1883  A.  Dobson,  in  Atheneeum, 

Sept.  8,  p.  304/3. 

Spouse,  sb. :  Fr. :  wife,  bride. 

1823  Your  odier  allies.. .are  Milor  B...  and  Spouse;  Bvroh,  in  Moore's  Life, 
p.  935  (1875)1 

^S[fI^A,fem.  Uprise,  adj. :  Fr. :  captivated,  smitten.  Angli- 
cised by  Caxton  as  esprised,  fr.  Old  Fr.  espris  (Cotgr.). 

18i8  that  M^or  seems  to  be  paniculariy  ipris:  Thackbrav,  Kok.  Fair, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  39t  (1879)1  1883  "I  think  Mr.  Murkle  is  already 

rather  tpris  in  that  direction,*  pursued  Mrs.  Qymer,  slily:  L.  Ouphamt, 
Altiora  Peta,  ch.  viL  p.  91  (18S4X 

Qpdlon,  sb. :  Gk.  r^iXov :  the  name  of  the  fifUi  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  E,  «,  meaning  'bare  t\  given  by  late  gram- 
marians to  distinguish  it  from  the  diphthong  ai,  which  was 
pronounced  like  <  in  Late  Gk.  As  a  numeral  it  had  the 
value  of  five. 

[The  Semitic  character  which  became  epsilon  in  Greek  was 
a  kind  of  smooth  k,  the  Hebrew  he,  H.] 

tsff^skf/em.  ^puis^,  part. :  Fr. :  worn  out,  exhausted. 

1709  You  will  be  as  imtiti  as  Princess  Craon  with  all  the  triumphs  over 
Niagara:  HOR.  Walpolb,  Letttrs,  VoL  ill.  p.  348  (1857).  1769  I  should  not 
have  thought  her  likely  to  be  governed  by  an  epuisi :  ii.,  VoL  v.  p.  305. 


^pnisement,  sb. :  Fr. :  exhaustion. 

1742  putting  off  her  ^puisements  and  lassitndes,  to  take  a  trip:  HoR. 
Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  1.  p.  303  (1857X 

epnlo,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  glutton,  gourmand. 

1863  That  riche  Epnlo,  of  whom  Sainct  Lnke  maketh  mention,  was  (or  his 
drookennesse,  and  riotous  excesse,  condemned,  &C.:  Stubbbs,  Anat.  At., 
fol.  63  f.  \ 

^pnration,  f^. :  Fr.:  purification.  6pxtt6, /em. -6e, part.: 
purified. 

1883  The  French  people...has  been  oSended  by.. .the  Epuration  of  its 
magistracy:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  489/1.  1883  Although  shorn  as 

occasion  serves  of  their  full  powers  and  tpnrte,  as  it  is  termed,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Judicature  is  suspected:  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  33,  p.  5. 

^pnre,  sb. :  Fr. :  diagram,  plan. 

*eqnator  (.:.  >l  z.\  teqnator,  sb. :  Eng.  fi*.  Late  Lat  aeqtt&tor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  aequSre,=' to  make  equal' :  an  imaginary 
line  formed  by  the  intersection  with  the  earth's  surface  of  the 
plane  which  passes  through  the  middle  of,  and  at  right 
angles  to,  the  earth's  axis ;  also,  Astron.  the  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere  on  the  same  plane;  also,  humorously, 
the  waist  of  a  stout  person. 

1391  (See  •qiUaoz).  1098  ./4>>/unV those  that  dwell  vnder  one  halfe 
meridian  and  paralell  of  like  distance  from  the  equator,  the  one  northwarde^  the 
other  southwtud  :  Florid.  1617  The  ACquator  composseth  the  middle 
swelling  of  the  Olestiall  Sphere  betweene  both  the  Poles  of  the  world. ..the 
AEquator  of  the  earth:  F.  MoRVSON,  Itin.,  Pt.  in.  p.  65.  1641  You 
will  find  some  such  as  will  prognosticate  your  date,  and  tell  you  that,  after  )^ur 
long  summer  solstice,  the  Equator  calls  for  you,  to  reduce  you  to  the  ancient 
ancTei^ual  house  of  Libra:  Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  177  (1806X 
1646  Its  Polary  parts  should  never  incline  or  veer  unto  the  iEquator:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.^V.  11.  ch.  iL  p.  43  (i68<)i  1660  the  heat  is  not  so 
unsulTerable  under  the  iGquator  as  where  more  remote:  Sir  Xh.  Herbert, 
Trav,,  p.  8  (1677).  bef.  1667  They  who  above  do  various  Circles  find,  j 
"       ■■■     a.kinr  tK  .~        "  


'ingtit'  jEquaior  Hea&H  does  bind:  Cowlbv,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  33 
1678  That  the  Mundane  Sphere  is  so  framed,  in  respect  of  the 


Say  like  1 

Disposition  of  the  jEquator  and  Eclipiick,  as  renders  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Earth  uninhabitable  to  Men  and  most  other  Animals:  Cudworth,  InteU.  Syst., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iL  p.  ^8.  1877  Mr.  Hopper  rubbed  his  equator — but  in  the  sense 

of  a  man  who  is  invited  to  perform  a  miracle:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  is 
Thine,  ch.  xv.  p.  135  (1879)1 

eqnes,  pi.  eatdtes,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  knight.  In  Ancient  Rome 
the  knights  were  originally  three  hundred  horse-soldiers  of 
patrician  rank.  Subsec^uently  the  order,  which  possessed 
important  political  privileges,  consisted  of  wealthy  citizens 
whose  census  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
sesterces. 

1040  so  elected  be  out  of  the  resydue,  wbjrdie  were  lusty  m  Veres,  valyant 
and  hardy,  a  greatter  numbre,  wbome  bycause  in  warres  they  shulde  be  on  horse- 
backe,  he  callyd  theym  Equites:  Elvot,  Im.  Govemaunce,  foL  tar'. 
Exeunt  Equites:  B.  Jonson,  Poetatt.,  v.  Wks.,  p.  137/3  (i860). 


1601 


^nestrienne,  sb.:  Fr.  (argot): 
circus-rider. 


a  horsewoman,  a  female 


1882  Nofiivourite/|7aM'<<rwaM»everreoeived  more  notes  or  flowers:  5te«<£>n/, 
Jan.  II,  p.  3. 

«dqiiilibtluin,  Late  Lat,aeqniUbriu]n,  Lat. ;  (a)eaniIibrio, 
abl.:  sb.:  equipoise,  even  balance;  also,  metaph.  due  pro- 
portion, indifference  or  doubt. 

1646  Charles  the  Fifth,  Henry  the  Eight  of  England,  and  Francis  the 
First  of  France,  were  to  keep  their  power  in  €eqnili6rio:HovtEX.l^  Lewis  XUl., 
p.  149.  1666    I  counterpoised  it  in  a  pair  of  Scales,  that  would  loose  their 

jEquUibrium  with  about  the  30th  part  of  a  Grain:  PhiL  Trans.,  VoL  t.  No.  14, 
p.  332.  1673  For  though  water  will  creep  up  a  filtre  above  its  level,  yet  I 

questioo  whether  to  so  great  an  excess  above  its  afuiUMmm  with  the  air :  J.  Ra  v, 
Joum.  Lorn  Cotmtr.,  a.  397.  1680  Thinn  are  not  left  to  an  /SjuiMrium, 
to  hover  under  an  IndiBerence,  whether  they  snail  come  to  pass,  or  not  come  to 
pan:  South,  Serm.,  VoL  I.  p.  300(1737).  1742  when  he  fell  under  any 

deliberation  of  great  concern  to  him,  and  the  point  was  nice,  and  stood  almost 
in  aausUMa,  he  took  his  pen,  and  wrote  down  tne  reasons  either  way,  as  they  fell 
intohismind:  R.  North,  Lives 0/ Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  355  (1S36).  1706  tlxrrwill 
destroy  each  other's  influence  and  keep  the  country  m  equilibrio :  J.  Adams,  whs., 
VoL  I.  p.  u  (1856).  1828  with  a  House  of  Representatives  so  equally  balanced 
as  this  with  the  scale  vibrating  nearly  in  equiliSrio ;  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  IV, 
Pt.  L  p.  1169.  1843  Why,  according  to  Dr.  Wbewell  himself,  did  the  ancient* 
fail  in  discovering  the  laws  of  mechanics,  that  is,  of  equilibrium  and  of  the  corn- 


freeing  the  brake-blocks  from  the  wheels:  Tinus,  Nov.  34.    [St.] 

♦equinox {±  —  J-\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  aequinoctium,  pi.  aequi- 
noctia  :  the  moment  when  the  sun  passes  the  equatorial  plane 
and  makes  day  and  night  equal,  which  it  does  twice  in  the 
year — in  March  and  September;  also,  by  extension,  an  equi- 
noctial wmd ;  and  metaph.  an  equivalent. 

1891  this  same  cercle  is  deped  also  die  we^ere,  equator,  nf  the  day  /  for 
whan  the  sonne  is  in  the  heueaes  of  aries  &  libra,  then  ben  the  dales  &  the 
nybtles)  illike  of  lenghthe  in  al  the  world.  &  ther-forc  ben  thise  two  signet  called 
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EQUIPAGE 


thecquinozin:  CHACa!i),^>M>/.,p.9(i87i).     abt.  1400  * Spen, that !$ pl(hte 
in  to  the  Erthe,  upon  the  hour  of  mydday,  whan  it  is  Equenoxium,  that  schewethe 


no  schadwe  on  no  «yde:  Tr.  MaunntviUs  Voyage,  ch.  xviL  p.  183  (1839). 
ISTO  The  faihion  of  the  heauen,  the  iGquinox,  the  Solsticie.  and'  the  coune  of 
the  steires:  J.  Dbe,  Pref.  BillinnleVi  Euclid,  ug.  d  iij  xfi.  1600  Their 
Atqmnoctia  an  vpon  the  t6.  of  March,  and  the  i€.  of  September;  John  Porv, 
Tr.  Lto't  Hilt.  A/r.,  p.  3&  1603  the  eqniooctium :  C.  Hevdon,  Dtf.  Jtutic. 
Astrel.,  p.  ^Sob  1608  tlie  tuny  is  so  slcilfuU  in  tlie  solstices  and  equinoxes; 
HoLljlND,  Tr.  PM.  Mor.,  p.  OT4.  —  the  Aequinox  of  the  Spring;  ih., 

p.  1313.  1604  Tis  to  ois  virtue  a  just  equinox,  |  llie  one  as  long  as  the 

other;  Shaks.,  Otk,,  ii.  3,  139.  bef  1637  Shepherds  of  people  bad  need 

kiK>w  the  calenders  of  tempests  in  state,  which  are  commonly  greatest  when 
things  grow  to  eouality*  as  natund  tempests  about  the  equuioctia;  Bacon, 
Ea.,  Seditiem.  (Davies3  1601  He. ..gave  me  a  water  which  he  said  was 
only  laln-water  ot  the  autumnal  equinox;  Evelyn,  DiarVt  Vol.  1.  p.  384 
(1873^  166B  the  heat  not  only  under  the  .iGquinox,  but  the  Tropiques  when 

the  SuD  comes  to  the  Vertex,  is  much  more  intense. ..than  it  is  about  the  Polar 
Circles:  SikTh.  Herbert,  Tntv.,  p.  39(1677). 

'eqnlpace  (-i -— ),  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  equipage  (Cotgr.). 

I.  equipment,  appointments,  all  things  duly  provided  for 
an  appearance  in  public,  or  a  journey,  or  voyage,  or  ex- 
pedition, whether  made  by  an  individual,  or  by  a  number  of 
individuals  (as  a  military  force,  a  fleet,  a  ship) ;  array,  arrange- 
ment 

1696  man  by  man  they  march'd  in  equipage :  Pbble,  Ord.  Garttr^  Wks., 
P;  5S7/'  ('861).  1894  Should  I,  that...march  amidst  his  nnral  eqmpage.  | 

Embase  myself  to  speak  to  such  as  tneyf  —  Looking  Glatte,  Wks.,  p.  132/1. 
1600  A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought,  |  To  inarch  in  ranks  of 
better  equipage:  Shaks.,  Son.,  xxxii.  1614  as  good  an  Eqnipage  as  you 

wotdd  wish:  B.  Jonson,  Bart.  Fair,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  sig.  A  5  t^  (1631 — 40X 
1640  upon  a  sudden  he  put  this  Army  in  perfect  equippage :  Howbll^  teii.,  1. 
xviL  p.  33.  1046  The  Duke  of  Pastrana  came  that  simimer  to  Paris  m  another 
such  splendid  E^uippi^:  Howell,  LtwitXIll.,  p.  14.  1648  putting  myself 
in  a  suitable  equipage  Igoi  into  the  coundl<chamber:  Evelyn.  Corrri^.,\i ' 


p.  34  (1879X  1607  After  the  finishing  of  one  great  siege  aiid  two  small  ones, 

and  n      •      •    -  --         •         .     -..      .         . .         «     .  ,*.«,... 

V,  No.  133,  VoL  I.  p.  i;)5.        1608  Their  Anns  and  £ 
As  well  as  Venues,  parts  and  wit:  S.  Butler,  Hudibrat,  Pt.  1. 


and  an  aboad  of  fifteen  dayes  in  Flanders  without  Equipage:  J.  D.,  Tr.  LtH, 

1668  Their  Antis  and  E^page  did  fit,  I 
It.  L  p.  47, 


0/  Voitnrt,  No.  133,  VoL  1 


2.  a  retinue  or  train. 

1680  teache  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine,  |  With  queint  Bellona  in  her 
equipage:  Spens.,  .r^.  Co/.,  Oct.,  114.  1666  Next  day  he  resolved  to  fight, 
and  accordingly  dividei  his  Army  into  three :  one  pan  he  assigns  to  Amt1<aiwn... 
another  to  Txartii-<avm..,ajid  the  last  unto  himself:  in  which  equipage  the 
whole  Camp  removed  to  Zistelfort:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  83  (i^T?). 
—  his  kindred  and  friends  in  their  best  equipage  assemble;  ii.,  p.  307.  1693 
A  Country  Squire,  with  the  Equipage  of  a  Wife  and  two  Daughten ;  Congreve, 
Old  Batckeltn'Av.i.    [C]  1716  the  Apostolical  Equipage,  gives  a  Dignity 

even  to  that :  Richardson,  Thtor.  Painting,  p.  168.  1788  Our  palaces,  our 
ladies,  and  our  pomp  |  Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports :  Cowpbr,  Task, 
i.  Poems,  Vol.  1.  p.  35  (iSoS). 

2  a.  a  complete  set  of  utensils  and  appurtenances  applied 
to  some  specinc  use. 

iTll  Your  paper  is  a  part  of  my  tea  equipage :  Sftctator,  No.  93,  June  15, 
VoL  L  p.  344  (1836). 

3.  a  private  carrij^e  with  horses  and  servants.  This 
special  use  is  perhaps  due  to  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  equi- 
has  to  do  with  the  Latin  for  'a  horse*. 

1866  Several  aristocratical  equipages  had  been  attacked  even  in  Hyde  Park: 
Macavlav,  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  xxii.    IC.  E.  D.) 

4.  equality,  equal  proportion.  This  occasional  use  is  a 
mere  error,  the  equi-  being  supposed  to  have  to  do  with  the 
Latin  for  'equal',  as  in  equilibrium,  and  perhaps  originating 
in  a  mere  clerical  or  typographical  error  for  equipoise. 

1098  FaJs.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.  Pist.  I  will  reton  the  sum  in 
«quipage:  Shaks.,  Mirty  Wives,  iL  3(Quartos).  1613  When  loe,  (O  Fate!) 
his  work,  not  seeming  fit  |  To  walk  in  equipage  with  better  wit,  |  Is  kept  from 
light;  W.  Browne,  .SriV.  Au<i>n>/>,  Bk.  1.  3.  (R.)  1600  examples  of  men... 
stand  in  so  near  equipage  with  the  commands  of  God:  Sanderson,  IVks.,  11. 
Pref,  10.    [Daviesl 

5.  a  collection  of  small  implements  carried  either  in  an 
/tui,  or  on  a  chdtelaine,  fashionable  in  j8  c. 

bef.  1763  Behold  this  equipage  by  Mathers  wrought,  |  With  fifty  giuneas 
(a  great  penn'orth)  bought,]  See  on  the  toothpick  Mars  and  Cupid  strive:} 
And  both  tlie  struggling  figures  seem  alive:  Lady  M.  W.  Montacu,  Town 
Eclogues.    (C.) 

dqtiipondliim,  sb. :  Lat. :  equipoise,  equality  of  wit 

1664  and  that  therefore  there  would  be  an  erroiir  and  mistake  in  summing  up 
the  dimensions  and  aefuipondinns  of  its  members  at  a  more  moderate  distance 
with  the  same  measures  and  propoRions:  Evelyn,  Tr  Frearts Paratt.  Archil., 
Pt.  n.  p.  108. 

equiTOcator  {=..'-— ±  - ), sb. :  Eng. fr.  Late  Lat  aequivocdtor, 
noun  of  agfnt  to  aequivocAn,^' to  be  called  by  the  same 
name' :  one  who  uses  ambiguous  language,  one  who  prevari- 
cates. 

1600  here's  an  equivocator,  that  couM  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either 
scale :  Shaks.,  Mad.,  ii.  3,  9.  1081  The  second  rank  is  of  lyars  and  tequivo- 
cators,  as  Apollo  Pythiiu,  and  the  like:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  1,  Sec  a, 


ERIC 

Mem.  1.  Sub*,  a,  VoL  11.  p.  6s  (1837).  1838  "  False  equivocator  that  tboa 

art,"  said  the  Kiiig:  Scott,  FairMd.  0/ Perth,  ch.  xiii  p.  i7o(i8S6X 

eqattlens,  sb. :  Lat,  'z.  young  horse' :  the  name  in  Ancient 
Rome  of  a  kind  of  rack. 

1888  The  fiiM  sight  of  the  beasts  or  the  efmtlrtu  was  quite  cnon^:  Sat. 
Rev.,  VoL  55.  p.  335. 

*drs,  aera,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  <i^ra,<='counters',  pL  of 
a*f,='copper',  'bronze',  'money' :  a  period  of  years  reckoned 
from  a  fixed  epoch  (see  epocli  i) ;  a  specific  period  of  time; 
an  epoch  from  which  the  years  of  a  period  of  time  are  com- 
puted. 

1646  that  custom  having  an  elder  /Snt,  than  this  Chronologr  affordeth :  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  165  (1686).  1717  the  change  of 

my  scene  of  life,  from  Windsor-forest  to  the  side  of  the  Thames.. .one  of  the  grand 
/Era's  of  my  days,  and  may  be  called  a  notable  period  in  ao  inconsiderable  a 
hutory:  Pope,  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  i7(i7S7X  1743  Aus|ricioiu  jEra  ! 

E.  Young,  Night  Thoughts,  iii.  p.  45  (1773X  1748  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  your  oontuniatioo  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  which  is  one  of  those 
important  sras  that  deserves  vour  utmost  attention:  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Letters,  VoL  i.  No.  ix^,  p.  35s  (1774)-  1749  It  will  be  a  new  aera  (or,  as  my 
Lord  Baltimore  calls  it,  a  new  area),  in  English  History:  HoR.  WALPOLS, 
Letters,  VoL  11.  p.  185  (1857X      1877  the  Christian  era:  Times,  Feb.  17.  lSt.J 

Erato :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'Epora :  name  of  the  Muse  of  lyric 
and  amatory  poetry. 

1677  or  that  she  ^Poetrie  in  Vniuersities]  dote  not  vppon  Erato,  |  which  should 
inuoke  the  good  Calia|ie:  G.  Gaskoigne,  Steel  Glas,  p.  77  (i868)l        bef  1098 
"  .   .  ...  Dame"' 


Melpomene.  Erato,  an^  the  rest,  |  From  thickest  shrubiB 
Greene,  Alphansus,  L  Wks.,  p.  336  (1861X 


ne  Venus  did  espy : 


£rdGeist,/Ar. :  Gen:  earth-spirit 

1888  "Of  twenty  millions,"  asks  the  author  of  Sartor  Resartus,  "that  have 
read  and  spouted  this  thtmder-speecfa  of  the  Erd  Gcist,  are  there  yet  twenty  of 
us  that  have  learned  the  meaning  thereoT';  G.  A.  Sala's  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  L  p.  7  (1864). 

*£rebus:  Lat  fi-.  Gk.'Eprj3o«:  name  of  a  space  of  utter 
darkness  between  Earth  and  Hades. 

>  1683  Shee  ciieth  on  the  Erebus  daicknesse:  R.  Stanvhurst,  TT.  VirriTs 
Aen.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  111  (1880X  1090    This  arm  should  send  him  doira  to 

Erebus,  |  To  shroud  his  shaine  b  darkness  of  the  night :  Marlowe,  /  Tamiurl. , 
W.  I,  Wks.,  p.  36/1  (1858)1  1694  These  nymphs  of  Erebus:  Peels,  Alcatar, 
ProL,  Wks.,  p.  435/3  (1861X  1090  Shaks.,  Menh.  «/'  Km.,  v.  87. 

erector  {^J.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Late  Lat  irector,  noun  of 
agent  to  Lat  erigere,=' to  erect',  'raise':  one  who  raises  up, 
one  who  founds,  one  who  causes  to  be  built 

bef.  1600  That  cheiSe  is  nowe  erector  |  And  foimott  of  the  nmge :  <}iioted  is 
J.  Skelton's  Whs.,  VoL  11.  p.  410/t  (Dvce,  1843X  1079   the  first  erector  of 

the  [holy  band] :  North,  Tr.  Plutartk,  p.  395  (1613X  1648  the  erectors  of 

Jeroboam's  calves:  Mountagu,  Devout  Ess.,  Pt.  i.  p.  94.     [T.)  1883—8 

William  Peveril... became  the  erector  of  that  Gothic  fortress,  which...gives  the 
name  of  Castleton  to  the  adjacent  village :  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  L  p.  ai  (1886)1 

*'ergo,  adv. :  Lat. :  therefore ;  hence,  an  argument,  a  positive 
conclusion.    The  down  in  Hamlet  corrupts  it  to  argal. 

1088  this  your  argument,  'God  may  make  his  body  in  many  places  at  once; 
ergo,  it  is  so' ;  Tvndaue,  Answer,  p.  334  (1850).  1088  such  title  of  prescrip- 
tion was  at  the  common  law.  Ergo  it  abydeth  as  it  was  at  the  common  lawe; 
Tr.  Littleton's  Tenures,  Bk.  11.  c£  x.  foL  38  c".  1649  He  goeth  to  his  death 
boldely...  Ergo  be  dyeth  in  a  juste  cause;  Latimer,  7  Serm.  bef.  K.  Edm.  VI,, 
tv.  p.  116  (i86gl  1663  Some  courtiers  are  honesL     Ergo,  some  honest  men 

are  courtiers;  T.  Wilson,  Rule  o/Reas.,  foL  30  v*  (i;67).  1689  that  spit 

ergo  in  the  mouth  of  euerie  one  they  meete :  N  ashe,  m  Greene's  Menafkon,  p.  6 
(x88o).  1696   I  say  unto  thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown ;  but  X  did 

not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces;  ergo,  thou  liest ;  Shaks.,  Tarn.  Skr.,  iv.  3,  139. 
1603  he  is  a  lesuit :  eno  silence :  ergo  yeeld :  W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  o/Relig. 
&*  State,  p.  16.  1604^  if  the  water  come  to  him  and  drown  him,  he  drowns 

not  himself;  argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own 
life :  Shaks.,  Ham.,  v.  i,  ai.  bef.  1637  my  master  is  dead,  and  now  [  serve 
my  mistress;  ergo,  I  am  a  masterless  man:  Middleton,  Mayor  Queenb.,  it  3, 
wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  33  (1885).  1663  but  Bear-garden  |  Has  no  such  pow'r,  Erfo 
'tb  none :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt  i.  Cant.  lii.  p.  361,  1676  the  inquisitive 
disceputors...with  their  altercation  and  fr^'s:  J.  SuiTH,  Christ.  ReHg.  A f^eai, 
Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  I  a,  p.  39.  1696  but  these  virtues  may  be  without  it,  »aaergo, 

it  does  not  consist  in  them:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  11. 
^.  9  (1865^  —  The  time  is  short,  we  cannot  live  long ;  Ergo,  let  us  live  merrily : 
r^.,  p.  17.  1704  the  following  syllogism :  Words  are  but  wind ;  and  learning 

is  nothing  but  words ;  ergo,  learmng  is  nothing  but  wind :  Swift,  Tale  o/a  Tut, 
I  viii.  Wks.,  p.  8a/i  (1869).  bef.  1733  Then  comes  the  Author  with  ms  Ergo : 
R.  North,  Examen,  \.  1.  13,  p.  31  (1740).  1838  Because  public  officers  die 

poor ;  Ergo-^Ctxy  are  honest :  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  iv.  PL  iL  p.  1684.  1868 
And,  ergo,  on  the  same  premisses,  I,  &c :  C  Reade,  Hard  Cask,  VoL  L  p.  34. 

4pYoSuiicTi|i,  .r^. :  LXX.  Gk. :  taskmaster. 

1708  YOU,  Sir,  were  the  first  f)iy«IuKn|«  to  me  in  this  affidr:  Evblvn, 
Corresf.,  VoL  m.  p.  389  (1873X 

ergon,  sb. :  Gk.  ipyov :  work,  function,  business. 

1884  The  Theatre  was  his  luxury...philaatbropy  was  his  work...  The  former 
was  his  parsrgon ;  the  httter  his  ergen :  Cohfton  Reads,  Charles  Reade,  in 
Contentp.  Rev. 

eri(^  eriacb,  sb.:  Ir.  eiric:  the  blood  wit  or  fine  paid  to  the 
relatives  of  a  person  who  has  been  killed. 

1698  the  male&ctor  shall  give  unto  them  [the  friends  of  the  party  mnrdeted]. 
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ERICA 

flr  to  the  child,  or  wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompence,  which  they  call  an 
eiiadi  (Globe  ed..  Breathe]:  Spsns.,  StaU  Int.  (R.]  17SS  The  Irish,  who 
never  had  any  connectioos  with  the  Geiman  nations,  adopted  the  same  practice 
till  very  lately ;  and  the  price  of  a  man's  head  was  called  among  them  his  eric ;  as 
we  learn  from  Sir  John  Davis:  Hume,  Hut.  Eng.,  Vol.  i.  App.  L  p.  aaa  [R.] 
188S  Let  me  know  his  trie  that  if  my  people  should  cut  off  his  hoid  I  may  levy 
it  upon  the  county;  Snt.  Rgv.t  VoL  55,  p.  sia. 

erica,  ericd,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ipfua) :  heath. 

1008  this  Eiice  or  Tamarix  in  a  small  time  grew  so  &dre;  Holland,  Tr. 
Plut.  Mtr.,  p.  1293.  1796    In  these  meagre  pUins,  nevertheless,  Phyticas, 

Ericas,  and  Proteas  grew  in  abundance ;  Tr.  TMaii*rfft  C.  of  Good  Hoft, 
Pinkerton,  VoL  XVL  p.  9  (1814)1 

eiiago  (,=.±z^,  sh.\  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Iryngium  (perhaps 
through  Sp.  eringio,  fr.  Gk.  tipvyyww),  dim.  of  Lat.  iryngi,  fr. 
Gk.  fp^yyn  '•  name  of  a  genus  of  thistles,  esp.  Eryngium 
maritimum,  sea-holly,  formerly  celebrated  as  a  diuretic  and 
aphrodisiac  Eringo-root,  candied,  used  to  be  popular  as  a 
sweetmeat. 

[1578  two  Icindes  of  Eryngium^  the  one  called  the  great  Eryngium^  or 
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Erynrhait  of  the  Sea,  and  the  other  is  called  but  Eryngium  onely :  H.  LvTB, 
Tr.  DoJoen's  Htri.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  jia  —  Erynge:  ib.,  p.  510.]  U98  Let  the 
sky  rain  potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves,  hail  kissing. 
comfits  and  snow  eringoes ;  let  there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  wul 
shelter  me  here;  Shaks.,  Mtrry  it^ivtt.  v.  5,  93.  1601  Minos,  some  of  thy 
triitgou:  B.  Johson,  Pottnit.,  iii.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  308(1616).  [1608  that  if 
one  goat  hola  the  herbe  Eryngium^  thnt  is  to  say,  sea-holly,  in  his  mouth,  all  the 
rest  of  the  Bocke  will  stand  still :  Holland,  Tr.  Ptut.  Mor.,  p.  746.]  1(16 

Candid  eringoes,  &  rich  marchpaine  stuffc :  R.  C,  Timtt'  WhUtU,  VL  1773, 


16S0   Iringo-roots  are  hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree: 

tNNXK,  KM  Kteta,  I  viii.  p.  136.  (1637  Vou  shall  doe  well  to  put  in 

few  Slices  of  Erynptim  Reott,  and  a  little  Amitr^grict:  Bacon,  Jfat. 

"*  '-bones,  rotal 


/fist..  Cent.  i.  i  53.)  1630   a  pie  |  Of  marrow-bones,  Potatos  and  Eringos : 

Massingsr,  Pittun,  iv.  a,  sig.  K  s  r".  16M  a  messe  |  Of  Ringos  m  a 
Spanish  dresse:  Howbll,  Efiit.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  ;v.  v.  p.  438(1678).  16M  Bring 
ns  here  pistachio  nuts,  |  Strengthening  oringo  roots:  Lady  Alimony,  iv.  3,  in 
Dodsfey-HazUtt's  Old  Plmyt,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  344  (1875).  1676  Bringo-noU 

Preserved:  H.  Woollkv,  titnUmonuuit  Companion,  p.  189.  1686  Oh, 

Eringo's,  or  an  Ownoe  or  two  of  Green  Ginger,  would  work  admirable  elfea : 
lyURFSV,  Commoww.  Worn.,  iii.  p.  aj.  1698  Eritm't  for  her  Cough :  Con- 
CKSVB,  DouileDtater,  iii.  to,  Wks.,  Vol  i.  p.  »8  (i;io).  1690  Why  don't  ye 
eat,  odd  an'  ye  don't  eat— here.  Child,  here  s  some  Ringoes;  Otwav,  SouUlitn 
Fortutu,  v.  p.  6a.        bef.  1781  Priok,  PmiIo  Pttrg.,  Vol  L  p.  in  (1733). 

Erin(n)^  //■  Erin(n)ye8,  less  correct^  Erijmnes:  Gk. 
'Efwyvt :  name  of  the  Furies  of  Ancient  (^reece,  who  were 
said  to  pursue  the  guilty. 

1090  what  cursed  evil  Spright^  |  Or  fell  Erinnys,  in  your  noble  harts  |  Her 
lish  brond  hath  kindled  with  desnight,  j  And  stird  you  up  to  worke  your  wllfuU 


hellish 

smarts!  Spkns.,  F.<^.,  u.  u.  99. 


you  up  to  worKe  youi 
ow  warre  is  all  the  world^about,  |  And 


where  Erynnis  raignes:  Fanshawb,  Odt  on  H.  Af.'t  ProeL,  Poems,  p.  sas. 
"      "       -  •  "  ■         •       •  ,j,  •      -  - 

itu 
would'suhKTibe  an  engagement  having  no  legal  force  i  and  no  moral  sanction^ 


1874  What  hatefiil  Erinnys  broods  over  bur  wanderingst  B.  W.  Howard,  Oiu 
Summer,  ch.  xiv.  p.  sa6  (1883)1  1889  Mutual  dread  and  fear  become  the 

Erinnye*  that  follow  lawless  love :  AiAonaum,  Aiy.  31,  p.  aSj/i.       1890  They 


no  Erinnues,  to  enforce  it,  except  the  action  of  the  private  conscience  in  the 
internalyftrxM :  Gl^iistonb,  in  XIX  Cent.,  Nov.,  p.  693. 

erl-Ung:  Ger.  Erl-kbnig:  a  mischievous  woodland  power 
in  Teutonic  mythology,  especially  dangerous  to  children. 
The  Ger.  erl-  is  fr.  Scandinavian  elU-,  eiver,='e\ves'. 

enaiii(e),  sd.    See  quotations. 


1599   accompanied  with  the  Ermine,  that  is,  the  Kings  Customer,  and  also 
e  French  Consult :  R.  Hakluvt,  yeyagtt.  Vol  n.  i.  p.  168.    —  There  is  an- 
other custome  [at  Alger]  to  the  Ermine,,  .which  is  to  the  lustice  of  Che  Christians... 


the  Ermyn  sends  abootd  to  haue  one  come  and  speake  with  him,  to  know  what 
goods  are  aboord :  si.,  p.  176.  —  the  Ermiu:  U>. 

er  m  i  t  e,  .f^.    See  quotation. 

1579  an  army  of  ermites  and  fieM-mioe:  North,  Tr.  Ptutarth,  p.  579  (i6ia)i 

*£ros,  Gk.  ""Bfttt,  pi.  Erdtes,  Gk.'Ep<rm:  the  Greek  god 
of  sensual  passion,  often  called  the  'god  of  love'.  See  cnpid, 
Aphrodite,  Anteros. 

abt.  1386  Nat  oonly  lik  the  loueris  maladye  I  Of  Hereos  but  rather  lyk 
Mainre :  Chaucks,  C.  T.,  Knt.'t  Tale,  1374.  1864  a  bevy  of  Eroses  apple- 
cheek'd :  Tbnnysoh,  Itlet,  11.  1889  Plato  ptctnrcs'Bpvs  in  the  'Symposium' 
''sleeping  without  covering  before  the  dooxs,  and  in  the  unsbelterea  streets"; 
Atktnetum,  July  so,  p.  87^. 

erdtdma,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iptmnta :  a  question. 

1589  Ercttma.  cr  the  Questioner :  Puttbnhah,  Bug.  Poet.,  ill.  xix.  p.  aao 
(1869). 

erdtMs,  sb. :  Gk.  ipiirtint :  an  interrogation. 

1709  [See  aplpliOIMIBa). 

Em  Pater,  name  of  an  astrologer  of  the  Middle  A^es.  by 
some  said  to  have  been  a  Jew,  after  whom  some  kina  of 
almanac  or  ephemeris  was  named. 

1608  Almanack-makers  stood  in  bodDy  fear  their  trade  would  be  overthrowne, 
and  poore  Erra  Pater  was  threatned  (because  he  was  a  JewX  to  be  put  to  baser 
offices  than  the  flopping  of  mustard  pots :  WondefftUl  Yeart  1603^  p.  34.  1683 
Her  onlf  bible  is  an  Em  Pater :  P.  Flktchbk,  Purf.  Itl.,  vii.  44.  1608 
What  Difference  betwixt  some  of  the  Artists  Almanackts,  and  Efhemerides', 


and  an  Erra  Pater,  or  the  Sheepkeardt  XaUndirl  J.  Gaulb,  Mag.a»tn.memeer, 
p.  70. . 

*errfttain,  pi.  err&ta,  sb.,  neut  of  Lat  erratus,  pass,  past 
part,  of  errdre,^'to  make  a  mistake':  an  error  in  a  writing 
or  printed  book.  Sometimes  a  list  of  errata  with  references 
and  corrections  is  printed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book. 
Rarely  Anglicised  as  erra/e. 

1609  I  was  not  present  at  the  printing  to  be  a  corrector:  nor  had  I  the  sight 
of  one  proofe  vndll  the  whole  booke  was  out  of  print,  and  sold,  and  then  too  hte 
to  set  downe  errata  which  in  that  word  RomisA  and  in  sundry  others  I  found  : 
W.  Watson.  Quodliiets  o/Rtlig.  &'  Stale,  p.  345.  1603  In  so  much  that 

I  would  haue  thought  it  a  fault  in  the  print,  but  that  I  finde  it  not  among  his 
errata:  C.  Hkvijon,  De/.  Judic.  Attrol.,  p.  179.  bef.  1618  These  Women 

are  Errata  in  all  Authors:  Bkau.  &  Fl.,  Eld.  Brv.,  ii.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  420 
(171 ')•  1695  which  as  it  one  way  furthered,  so  in  another  way  it  occa^oned 

many  Errata:  Purchas,  PUgrims.  Vol.  I.  sig.  ^  6  r».  1630  Some  BooHet 

haue  their  Erratet  at  the  last,  |  That  tell  their  errors  and  offences  past :  John 
Taylor,  »'*».,  sig.  Kk  4  c/a.  1600  If  any  Errata  t  have  passed  through 

the  shns  of  my  pen,  or  the  Printers  mistake,  be  thou  candid,  and  mend  them : 
John  French.  Tr.  Sandivogiu£  Alckymie,  sig.  A  4  »».  1654  we  gleue  him 
with  Invecttvet  or  damne  the  whole  Book  for  Erratas:  R.  Whitlocic,Ziw/«nus, 
B:  'M-  1606    1  have  not  observed  any  such  erratas  as  you  comphun  of: 

Evelyn,  Corrtif.,  VoL  iii.  p.  76  (1873X  —  so  many  enatas  made  by  the 
pnnten :  ih.,  p.  77.  166S  The  fairest  copies  that  ever  were  written  by  saints 
have  their  blots,  their  blurs,  and  their  emtas:  Brooks,  Wkt.,  NJcbof's  Ed., 
Vol  IV.  p.  190  (1867).  1681—1703    this  standinguniversal  errata  that  is 

found  m  all  editions  and  impiessions  of  men's  hearts :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wke.,  in 
Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.,  Divinei,  VoL  vi.  p.  31a  (1863).  1693  The  book  of  God 
hath  no  errata  in  it :  Watson,  Body  o/Div.,  p.  33  (1858X  1710  I  could  be 
longer  on  the  errata  of  this  very  small  work:  Addison,  W*».  Vol.  iv.  p.  380 
(1856X  1714  a  very  remarkable  Erratum  or  Blunder  in  one  of  their  Editions; 
Spectator,  Ho.  579,  Aug.  11,  p  8ai/a  (MorleyX  1778   1  had  corrected  the 

emta  of  the  press  throughout  my  copy:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  70 
i8;8X       1806  one  passa([e...not  mentioned  in  the  table  a( errata:  Edin.  Rev., 


»ge... .., 

8,  p.  35a,  1811  tlut  anythimi...may  be  detected  before  the  printer  lays 

»mer-stone  of  an  errata  column :  BvRoN,  in  Moore's  Life,  VoL  11.  p.  66  (i83aX 

1836   one  of  the  first  errata  of  my  life :  Li/e  ^  Dr.  Frmnklin,  ct  i.  p.  15. 


1885  Dr.  Brice  would  do  well  to  correct  these  and  similar  errors  (if  any)  by 
means  of  an  errata  slip :  Atkeneeum,  SepL  19,  p.  367/3. 

•error  (_J.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  errtmr,  Old  Fr.  erri>r, 
errur,  assimilated  to  Lat  error. 

1.  a  wandering,  a  going  astray. 

1567  If  long  errour  in  a  blinde  mase  chained,  |  If  in  my  visage  ech  thoudit 
disuraed:  Totters  Misc.,  f.ToliSjo).  1590  he  through  fotall  enxxir  long 

was  led  J  Full  many  yeares :  SfENs.,  F.  Q.,  in.  ix.  41. 

I  a.  metaph.  perplexity,  lack  of  definite  purpose,  bewilder- 
ment 

abt.  1440  a-boute  his  bene  com  so  erete  enrour  that  it  wete  all  his  visage  with 
teeres  of  his  yien :  MerUn,  il  318  (E.  E.  T.  S.X  (C  J  1509  Thus  thoe  mad 
folys  wandieth  euery  houre  f  Without  amendement  in  theyr  biynde  erroure: 
Barclay,  Skip  0/ Fools,  Vol.  i.  p.  73  (1874X 

2.  a  deviation  from  rectitude,  a  moral  fault,  a  sin. 

1340  etronr  in  bataylc.is  anon  awreke :  Ayenb.,  83  (1866X  abt.  1874  Be 
errour  of  yt  wikkedle] :  Chaucer,  Tr.  BoetUus,  Bk.  i.  p.  1 1  (1868X  abL  1380 
for  that  that  is  good  &  goddis  lawe  tbei  dampnen  for  euyl  &  erroure,  ft  that  that 
is  errour  &  euyl  aienst  goddis  lawe  thei  chesen  &  techen  for  good  and  ptofytable : 
Hon  Men  ought  to  otey  PreUstet,  ch.  L,  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Untnnted  Eng. 

Wkt.C^'"—"' /-o«-\  u.>...««.v j.t  ..     _  ■• 

St. 

desirynge  '^  _  ^      _  ,  ^.  _        

1551  lette  theyni  shewe  one  vntnitbe  and  erroure  in  me :  R.  Records, ^a/Jltvav 
to  Knowledge,  sig.  II  6  r».  1588  Therefore,  ladies,  I  Our  love  being  youi^ 

the  error  that  love  makes  |  Is  likewise  yours ;  Shaks.,  L,  L,  L.,  v.  7,  "jii.  1650 
his  faithftil... ministers  triumphed  over  Satan  as  oft  as  they  reduced  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l  p.  369  (1873).  brf.  1738  he  com- 
mitted as  few  Errors  as  ever  any  man  did  :  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  ii.  174,  n.  lat 

(1740).  •<ow»     \\r -_    I I—    1 T   -V.    I     T  '^i  "     .. 

say  thai 


in 
false 


*1877  Were  error  brought  home  to  me,  I  think  I  may  connoently 
Lt  I  should  not  shrink  from  confessing  it :  Times,  June  18,  p.  6/1.    [St.] 

J^    a   misapprehension,  a  misperception,  a  mistake  i 
.     ging,  a  mistake  in  memory,- a  nuscalculation,  a  fals. 
opinion,  a  false  conclusion,  a  false  doctrine,  an  unj'ust  or 
illegal  decision. 

bef.  1340  The  pape  of  ther  erroure  had  fnllegretepite,  |  Hesenttothersocoure 
tuo  legates  ouer  the  se;  R.  Brunne,  p.  311.    [R.]  1391  for  bothe  tfaise 

thinges  may  causen  errour  as  wel  in  knowyng  of  the  tid  of  the  day  as  of  the  verrey 
Assendent :  Chaucer,  Astral.,  p.  19  (1873X  bef  1400  many  paynyms  left 

her  errouis  and  her  mawmettis,  and  woischipped  pe  childe  pat  pes  .tij.  kynges 
had  soutt ;  Tr.  yokn  0/  Hildesheim's  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  p.  86  (1886)1 
1030  A  wrytte  of  Erroure :  Tr.  Littleton's  Nat.  Brev.,  fof  36  r«.  —  'Thu 
writte  of  Erroure /lyeth  in  case  where  false  iugement  is  gyuen  in  the  comon 
banke :  ib.,  fol.  36  v".  1088  a  release  of  a  writte  of  errour  shall  be  a  good 

plee:  Tr.  Littleton's  7°<»>»rvt,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  viiL  fol.  in  V.  1089  Mabixnet, 

of  Arabia... then  began  bis  errour:  Grafton,  Ckron,,  Pt.  vii.  p.  iia  10^ 

Suche  erroure  falls  in  feble  eye:  Puttenham,  Parth.,  in  Eng.  Poes.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  XXL  (181  iX  1600    a  Booke  wherein  may  be  some  damnable  eiTOUr: 

R.  Cawdrav,  Treas.  ofSimilies,  p.  39.  1606  My  love  with  words  and 

eiTors  still  she  feeds;  |  But  edifies  another  irith  her  deeds:  Shaks.,  7Vvr£,  v. 
3,  III.  1603  shall  I  proceede  and  trauerse  my  writ  of  errors:  J.  Day,  Law- 
Tricket,  sig.  H  4  V.  1638  Ablatiue  direcuons  are  first  needfull  to  vnteach 

error  ere  wee  can  leame  truth :  Bp.  Hall,  Serm.  be/.  Hie  Maiestie,  Sept.  15, 
p.  48^  1664  But  our  ./4n;4t<<v<t  never  enliing  bio  this  consideration,  have 

nln  mto  an  Errour  which  admits  of  no  excnse:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  ParaU. 
Archit.,  Pief.,  p.  ;.  bef.  1788  Sentence  is  ravened  upon  a  writ  of  Error: 
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R.  North,  Examen,  \k  xiii.  (i7«o).         bef.  17M  In  Pride,  in  fcu'ning  Pride, 
our  am  U«s;  |  All  qwt  their  4>nete,  and       •  •        •      •  •       - 


1  ruth  into  the  ddes:  Pope,  Eit.  Man, 


.  t»3. 


4.  a  mistake  in  a  substantive  work,  design,  or  composition, 
a  concrete  result  of  sense  3 ;  a  fault  in  a  writing,  a  fault  in  a 
printed  work  (generally  caUed  a  printer's  error  if  it  be  pos- 
sible for  author  or  editor  to  evade  the  responsibility). 

1638  He  declared  there  in  his  furiousnes/That  he  fownde  erroures  more  and 
les/ Abore  thie  thomande  in  the  translacion :  W.  Roy  &  JSR.  Baklowe,  Redt 
«w,  A^.,  p.  47  (1871)1  1S8S  Yet  write  I  not  thii  to  excunemy  selfeorsuch 

enroun,  as  are  escaped  eyther  by  dotage,  or  ignoiance :  T.  Watson,  Pau,  Ctni., 
To  Reader,  p.  38  (i87aX 

emU,  sb. :  Arab,  el-rul^ :  an  arroba  {q.  v.). 

U99  oT  every  sort  of  ^oods  the  weight  is  difTerent.  To  say,  of  some 
drugs  3  quintals,  and  3  erubi  or  roues,  and  other  some  4  quintals  35  ratiloes: 
R.  Haku;vt,  yojutftt,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  473. 

eryngium:  Lat.    See  eiingo. 

Ery n n i s :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.    See  Eiinnsrs. 

erysipelas,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  rpyo-tn-fXari^' making  the  skin 
red' :  a  kind  of  inflammation  (with  redness  and  swelling)  of 
the  skin,  and  sometimes  of  the  underlying  tissue;  called 
St.  Anthonys  fire,  and  the  Rose.  Formerly  sometimes  An- 
glicised as  erysipefy. 

163T  the  sore  named  Erisipila :  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Bnaamitlft  DatilL,  Bk.  ti. 
ch.  cxjcii.  sig.  H  iii  v/a.  1041  erisipehis  [See  •eellirmealal.  IMS  the 
cufcof Herisipelas:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vi^o't  Oururg.,  fol.  xxiii  r>/i.  IMS  One 
coinyth  of  blodfc,  and  is  called  Phlegmone,  in  Englishe,  inflaination :  an  other 
springeth  of  coller,  and  is  called  Erysipelas,  or  S.  Anthonies  fyer;  T.  Galk, 
Inst.  CUnrr.,  fol.  30  r".  16M  She  spit  blood... and  wU>all  had  an 

erysipelas:  HtUton  Corresfi.,  VoL  II.  p.  309(1878).  1796  a  severe  atuck... 

of  an  Erysipelas:  Lord  Shkppisld,  in  Gibbon's  Li/e  &*  Lft/.,  p.  136  (i860). 
1796  I  saw  an  old  Hottentot  here,  who  was  very  much  afflicted  with  an  erysipelas 
in  his  leg:  Tr.  TIamitrg'!  C.  (ifGoodHopt,     Pinketton,  VoL  xvt.  p.  71  (1814X 

es  tiempode  negociar,/Ar.:  Sp.    See  quotation. 

1589  as  the  Spaniard  sayes,  et  titmpo  dt  negotiar,  there  is  a  iitte  time 
for  every  man  to  poforme  his  businesse  in:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poe$.,  ill.  p.  388 
(i8«9). 

Esan,  elder  brother  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  sold  his 

birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (see  Gen.,  xxv. 

29  ff.) ;  representative  of  one  who  prefers  present  needs  or 

advantages  to  sacred  rights  and  enauring  interests. 

IMS  such  profane  Esaus  shall  never  be  blessed  with  a  sight  of  God 
m  glory:   Brooks,   Wltt.^  Nichol's  Ed._,  Vol.  iv.  p.  83  (1867).  1838  he 

would  again  call  the  attention  of...the  political  Esaus  of  our  tribe  to  the  predica. 
ment  in  which  they  stand :  Congrtts.  Debatts,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  i.  p.  1336. 

esbatement,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  relaxation,  amusement  See 
abatement. 

1481  playes  and  esbatemens :  Caxton,  Rtynard  tht  Fox,  p.  54  (i88o)l 

*escalade  {X  —  il),  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  escalade;  escalade,  Eng. 
fr.  Sp.  escalada:  sb. :  an  assault  upon  a  fortification  by  troops 
provided  with  scaling  ladders.    See  scalado. 

1S91  surprises  of  Townes,  Escalades,  and  aasaultes  of  breadies;  Garrard, 
Art  Warn,  p.   8.  —  niddaine  sallies,  surprises,   escalados,  canuasados, 

and  such  like:  ib.,  p.  141.  1D98   Escatada,  a  Spanish  vocable,  and 

is  the  dialing  of  a  wvll  or  fort  with  laddeis:  R.  Barret,  TMtor.  0/  Wamt, 
Table.  1099  to  betake  them  to  the  ttcaUuU,  for  they  had  also  ladders  with 

them:   R.   Hakluyt,   Vayagts,  VoL  11.  u.  p.   139.  1600    ptuposed  to 

invest  the  cide  round  about  with  the  Escalado:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xul 
p.  1153.  bef.  1637  And  for  the  escaladaes,  they  had  so  bad  successe,  as  the 

rebels  were  driuen  from  the  walles  with  the  losse  of  two  hundred  men:  Bacon, 
Hen.  VII..  p.  181.     (R.l  1814  a  monument  in  memory  of  those  who  sacri- 

ficed their  lives  to  the  preservation  of  their  country  on  the  night  of  the  famous 
ttcaUuU  in  1603 :  Alpuu  Skttckti,  ch.  iv.  p.  86.  1830  Marcellus  took  the 

city  by  escalade:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trmi.  in  SicUy,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  60.  183S 
A  collection  of  such  curiosity  as  had  given  to  our  oibliomaniacal  niend  the  desire 
of  leading  a  foriom  hope  in  an  escalade :  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  33  (i886)l 

escalier,  .r^. :  Fr. :  suircase,  stairs,  escalier  d^rob^,/Ar.: 
private  staircase. 

1779  There  was  formeriy  a  magnificent  staircase, ^fca/wr,  winding  round  it... 
bom  the  ground  to  the  top:  J.  Adams,  Wkt.,  VoL  in.  p  336(1851).  1833  the 
Marquis  led  me  up  an  tKolitr  eUrcM,  into  a  very  large  and  well-proportioned 
saloon :  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  Pref. ,  p.  33  (1886).  1866  Fancy  an  inch  of  cold 
steel  watting  for  us  at  the  bottom  of  every  tsctuUr  d^robf;  Ouida^  Strathmare, 
Vol.  L  ch.  vL  p.  93.  —  sauntered  out  by  an  esctUier  that  led,  without  passing 
through  any  part  of  the  building,  from  his  wing  of  the  chAteau  down  into  the 
gardens  below:  ih.,  ch.  xi.  p.  173. 

'escalope,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  stew. 

18S8  you  have  neither  applauded  my  jokes,  nor  tasted  my  tteallofn:  Lord 
LrrroN,  PtUuan,  ch.  UxiL  p.  353  (i8^>  1846  £w<s/«^t.— Small  pieces  of 
meat  cut  in  the  form  of  some  kind  of  coin :  Bregion  &  Miller,  Pract.  Ctek, 
p.  41. 

escamotage,  .r^. :  Fr. :  juggling. 

I8M  But,  though  it  was  tolerably  safe  to  anticipate  that  the  pea  would  not 
be  found  under  the  thimble,  it  was  not  easy  to  foretell  the  precise  form  of 
etcamotage  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  astute  table-keeper:  Sat.  Rev., 


ESCROC 

June  aS,  p.  835/1.  1M7  This  was  General  Garibaldi. ..most  intolerant  of  the 
political  €»eamotage,ti»  he  called  it,  by  which  his  birthplace  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  France :  L.  Oliphaht,  Efutdtt,  ix.  168. 

^escapade,  sb. :  Fr. :  prank,  frolic,  a  reckless  or  wanton 
act.    Sometimes  Anglicised  (see  first  quotation). 

1673  Who,  while  his  Rider  eveiy  stand  survey'd,  I  Sprung  loose,  and  flew  into 
an  Escapade:  Drvden,  Con^.  0/ Gratioda,  I.  i.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  386  (1701V 
1814  he  hoped  the  whole  affair  would  prove  a  youthful  tscafade,  which  might 
be  eanly  atoned  by  a  short  confinement :  ScoTT,  Waverley.^t^.  xxxiv.  p.  a6o 
(188-X  1819  some  confounded  escapade  has  bli^ted  |  The  plan  of  twenty 

years,  and  all  is  over:  Byron,  Don  J  nan,  I.  c.  1M7  With  the  Kingrs 

eKa^ade  I'll  have  nothing  to  do:  Barham,  IngoUt.  Leg.,  p  446  (1865X 
*1878  The  fishery  escapade  is  the  only  shadow  between  the  two  nations :  Timtx, 
Apr.  18.    (St.] 

escargot,  .rA:  Fr. :  an  edible  snail  escargatoire,  Fr.  or 
quasi-Yx. :  a  place  for  breeding  and  rearing  edible  snails. 

17M  I  saw  the  escargaioire...It  is  a  square  place  boarded  in,  and  filled 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  large  snails :  Addison,  U^it.,  Vol.  l  p.  517  (Bobn,  1854). 

eschantillon:  Fr.    See  tehantillon. 

eschellon:  Fr.    See  tehelon. 

eschevin:  Fr.    See  6chevili. 

eschscholtzia,  sb. :  Bot  Lat.  fr.  Dr.  Eschscholts,  a  German 
botanist :  a  genus  of  the  Poppy  Order,  native  in  California, 
with  showy  yellow  or  orange  flowers. 

1870  How  much  pleasanter  to  be  out  of  doon.-.pulling  the  green  nightcaps 
off  the  escholtzia  buds :  R.  Brouchton,  Red  at  a  Rote,  L  73. 

esclaircissement,  esclercissement:  Fr.  See  ^dair- 
cissement. 

esclandre,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  scandal,  a  scene,  a  disturbance, 
conduct  which  provokes  adverse  comment 

18S3  by  threatening  to  make  an  etctandre  and  leave  the  chtteau:  GrevilU 
Memain,  VoL  11.  ch.  xviii.  p.  306  (1875X  ISM  An  escUmdre  of  that  sort 

would  kill  her,  I  do  believe :  THACKERAr,  Pendtnnit,  VoL  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  i3o 
(1879).  iMO  There  was  pretty  Lady  Alatic,  who  was  so  very  religious,  and 
went  on  her  knees  before  her  missal-like  prayer-book  before  she  floated  down  to 
breakfast  to  commence  the  flirtations,  whicii  always  pulled  up/wr/  short  of  a 
court  and  a  co-respondent;  of  an  error  and  an  esclandre:  Ouida,  Strathmare, 
VoL  I.  ch.  XV.  p.  333.  1883  It  would  be...an  esclandre  in  general,  my  dear 
It!  I.  H.  Sh' -■-  " -■••-•-"--    "-•     '  -     • 


Count!  J. 


bHORTHOusE,  in  Mocmillasis  Mag.,  VoL  46,  p.  163. 


esconade,  sb. :  Fr. :  squad. 

1797  EscouADE,  or  Squad,  is  usually  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  company 
of  foot;  so  divided  for  mounting  guards,  and  for  the  more  convenient  relieving 
of  one  another.     It  is  equivalent  to  a  brigade  of  a  troop  of  bone :  Encyc.  Brit. 


'escribano,  sb.:  Sp. :  a  notary,  an  attorney, 
as  escrivan. 


Anglicised 


1633  I  entreated  him,  that  bee  would  call  such  an  Escrinemo,  a  friend  of 
mine  .vnto  me :  Mabbe,  "Tr.  AUman's  Life  0/  Gntman,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  vii. 
p.  336.  1670  that  we  may  have  the  choosing  of  our  own  interpreters  and 
escrivans:  In  J.  F.  Davis'  Chinese,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p  ^  (1836).  1803  writings... 
which  may  be  drawn  up  by  the  parties  themselves,  if  they  please,  but  they  must 
be  presented  by  the  escnSano,  or  notary;  Amer.  State  Papers,  Misc.,  VoL  I. 
p.  353  (1834).  1M3  a  shrewd  meddlesome  escribano,  or  notary;  W.  Irving. 
AOutmbra.  p.  333.  1S46  Thcj'e/es  foUticos  and  their  escriheutos  tamper  with 
the  registries:  Ford,  Handbk.  Sfain,  Pt.  11.  p.  781.  1870  wneie  an 

escrihana  biy  at  the  last  gasp,  the  demon  of  avarice  sitting  on  his  pillow :  Miss 
R.  H.  Busk,  PatraMas,  p.  358. 

escrito,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  writing,  a  written  pleading. 

IMS  Suits  are  carried  on  in  writings,  called  etcritas:  Amer.  State  Papers, 
Misc.,  VoL  I.  p.  353  (1834X 

'escritoire  (Fr.  pronunc),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  escripioire, 
^'inkstand',  'pen-tray':  a  cabinet  fitted  up  with  conveni- 
ences for  writing ;  a  pen-tray  with  inkstand  attached.  An- 
glicised as  escrutoire,  escritoir,  escritore,  scrutoirie),  scrutore. 
Mod.  Fr.  (critot're  =  '!M  inkstsind',  s/cretaire  =  'tacTitoire'. 
See  Bcritorio,  scriptorium. 

I6M  Scrutores  or  Cabinets  of  Mother  of  Peari:  Sir  Th.  Herbert. 
Trav.,  p.  44  (1677).  1694  giving  him  y*  key  of  his  escritoire:  Hatton 

Corretp..  Vol.  11.  p.  203  (1878).  17(M  A  hundred  guineas  will  buy 

you  a  rich  escritoir  for  your  billets-doux:  Farquhar,  Constant  Couple,  v.  i. 
[Davies]  1741    several  Colouis  in  my  Scrutore:   J.  Ozell,  Tr.    Tounte. 

fort's  Voy.   Ln/ant,  VoL   I.  p.    16.  1743   having  fint   broken  open  my 

escritoire,  and  taken  with  her  all  she  could  find,  to  the  amount  of  about  300  /  : 
Fielding,  Jos.  Andrews,  in.  iii  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  343  (1806).  1760  for  had 

I  boldly  broke  open  his  escrutoire,  I  had,  perhaps,  escaped  even  his  suspicion : 
— Tom  yonet,  Yin.  xi.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  478.  1834  he  went  to  the  little 

escritoir  in  the  comer,  and  from  a  secret  drawer  took  out  a  handsome  watch : 
Baboo,  Vol.  II.  ch.  v.  p.  9c.  18M  a  green-shaded  lamp  on  the  escritoire: 
G.  a.  Sala,  Quite  Alint,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viil  p.  131. 

escroc,  sb. :  Fr. :  swindler,  cheat 

1779  for  he  finds  himself  so  very  facile  that  he  doubtless  imagines  that  other 
eterocs  besides  himself  work  upon  nun  by  intimidation  and  cajoterie:  In  J.  H. 
Jesse's  Geo.  Selwyn  &*  Contemporaries,  VoL  iv.  p.  33  (1883). 
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ESCROCQUEUR 
e8crocQaeTir,y^OT.  escrocqiiense,  sb. :  Fr. :  swindler,  cheat 

1788  much  welcome  are  you  to  be  imposed  on  by  this  inflated  escro^eutti 
Trm.  Anted.,  Vol.  i.  p.  34. 

escroeles,  escrouelles,  sb.  pi. :  Old  Fr.  escrouelks.  Mod. 
Fr.  icrouelles :  scrofula  {q.  v.). 

U36  For  new  escroeles  [nr]  called  v<  kynges  euyl  Take  the  deccoccyco  of  the 
barkes  or  pylles  of  cappans  of  bnist  /and  sperage  / also  anoynte  them  w*  these 
oyntcmentes;  Grrt*  HeritUi,  ch,  Ixxxix. 

escrutoire:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  escritoire. 

escu:  Fr.    See  toL 

escadero,  .r^. :  Sp. :  squire,  lady's  page. 

1616  a  (youiijKl  gentleman...!  would  bine  breed  up  her  EtcmUrv :  B.  Jonson, 
Dm.  is  oM  Alt,  IV.  4,  MHcs.,  Vol.  11.  p.  151  (1631—40). 

eecoirie,  sb. :  Old  Fr.  (Mod.  Fr.  /curie) :  a  suble. 

I6OS  an  escuirie  or  suUe  of  horses:  Hollahs,  Tr.  PM.  M»r.,  p.  84. 

Esculapius:  Lat.    See  Aesculapius. 

esloign:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  eloigne. 

esmaile:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  enudle. 

esmotion,  sb. :  Old  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  riot,  disturbance,  ^meute. 

1662  their  were  slaine  amonge  them  setues  in  these  esmotiones,  fouie  Sol- 
danes:  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  O'r.),  fol.  61  v. 

esophagus:  Late  Lat.    See  oesophagus, 
'espada,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  sword,  a  matador  {g.v.). 

1890  the  announcement  that  Guanama  bulls  would  be  fiimished,  and  that 
Zocato  and  Fenar  would  be  first  and  second  Espadas :  StoMdard,  Nov.  5,  p.  5/6. 

'esparto,  esparto-^oxr,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  name  of  several 
varieties  of  grass,  native  in  S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa,  from 
which  cordage,  mats,  &c.,  are  manufactured.  Holland  uses 
the  form  spart,  direct  fr.  Lat  spartum,  or  fr.  Fr.  sparte. 

1601  a  course  cord  made  of  Spart  or  Spanish  broome:  Holland,  Tr.  Plm. 
N.  H.,tlk.  17,  ch.  10,  Vol.  I.  p.  509.  1846  the  commerce  consistt  in.. .and  the 
esparto  and  barilla  of  which  quantities  grow  on  the  plains;  Ford,  Handbk. 
S/ain,  Pl  I.  p.  401.    —  the  plains  produce  esparto  and  soda  plants :  w. 

espidgle,  s6.  and  Mij, :  Fr. :  roguish,  tricksy  child ;  roguish, 

tricksy,  frolicsome. 

184S  All  the  world  raffoln  of  the  charming  Mistress  and  her  tifiigU  beauty : 
Thacxskay,  yatt.  Fair,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  380  (1879X 

*espidgleiie,  sb. :  Fr. :  roguishness,  tricksiness,  frolicsome- 
ness ;  a  sprightly  trick,  a  frolic,  sprightly  raillery. 

1818  Lady  Dunore,  equally  amused  by  the  sufferings  of  one  friend,  the 
annoyance  of  the  other,  and  the  etpitgUrit  of  the  thitd,  turned  round :  Lady 
MosGAM,  PI.  Macarthy,  VoL  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  68  (1819).  ISSS  we  must  acquire 

her  €Spitglfrit  in  narration  before  we  can  venture  to  repeat :  Edin.  Rev,,  VoL  55, 
p.  515-  1848  the  various  feats  and  instances  of  rJ;^f4^Zm>  on  the  part  of  her 

son :  Tkackexav,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxviL  p.  300  (1879).  *1876  her 

channs  and  frank  esfUgUrit:  Timet,  Nov.  a.    [St.] 

espinelle,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  spinel  ruby. 

IBS8  Tber  have  divers  kinds  of  precious  stones  as  Et/inellen  (Du.  pi.],  ftc. : 
Tr.  7.  Van  Limckalen'e  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  19/1. 

espinette,  .r^. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  a  pair  of  virginals,  a  spinet 

1668  Called  upon  one  Hayward,  that  makes  virginalls,  and  there  did  like  of 
a  little  espinette,  and  will  have  bim  finish  it  for  me:  Pbfvs,  Diary,  Apr.  4. 
(Oavies] 

*espioiiiiage,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  system  of  surveillance  by  means 
of  spies,  secret  supervision.  Sometimes  Anglicised  as  es- 
pionage {J.  —  :.  z.), 

1803  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  materia]  advantages  &om  this 
system  cXetficMoge :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  89.  1804  the  women  are  obliged 
to  clap  their  hands,  to  shew  they  are  not  attempting  any  private  indulgence 
vX etpsfnage:  ib.,  p.  36a  1810  <}uoting  Mr.  Burked.. .remarks  on  the  system 
of  ^^^»0MV)^.. -practised  in  France:  tb..  Vol  16,  p.  13a.  181S  no  simagrie,  no 
etfumage:  M.  Eix:sworth,  fa^nnu^r,  VoL  I.  p.  333(1833).  1816  What  had  it 
been  but  a  system  Qi...espionage\  J,  AusTBN,  Emma,  VoL  in.  ch.  x.  p.  358 
(1833)..  ....  .  .      r 
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t.  p. 

1818  There  are' two' parties  in  this  country  in  a  continual  state 


iv.m/^^«i    u.^     ui.v    .u.«    \.|..i»ii.    tb||i./u.     UH....    MX9V.,     .  vi.    yj.    y    /w.  AV4V 

I  thought  my  movements  were  watched  by  the  et^ianage  ana  police  here:  Con. 
grest.  Deiates,  Vol.  II.  Pt.  L  p.  756.  1863  Madame  Bonaparte  called  this 

a  vile  svstem  of  espionage:  Tr.  Bourrienn/e  Mem.  N.  Bonaparte,  ch.  xiL  p.  146. 
1866  If  we  are  not  good  for  very  much  in  this  world,  we  are  good  for  meddling 
and  for  espionage:  Ouida,  Strathmore,  VoL  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  X03.  1871  The 


Egyptian  authorities  looked  upon  the  exploration  of  the  White  Nile  by  a 
European  traveller  as  an  infringement  of  the  slave  territory  that  resulted  from 
espionage:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  xiL  p.  155. 

•esplanade  {s=.J!.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  esplanade:  an  open 
level  space,  a  broad  terrace,  a  broad  passage ;  also,  in  Fortif, 
the  slope  of  the  parapet  of  a  covereid  way  outward ;  a  clear 

S.  0. 


space  between  a  fort  and  the  nearest  houses.  Also,  with  loss 
of  the  initial  vowel,  splanade. 

1691  there  must  be  8.  or  10.  foote  of  explanade  or  flat  grounde :  Garrard, 
A  rt  Warre,  p.  333.  1899  the  Sflanade  before  the  House  is  like  a  vast  Bastion ; 
M.  Lister,  Jeum.  It  Paris,  p.  301.  170S  ^fil.  Diet.  1763  betwixt  which 
point  and  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  tnere  was  lefk  a  little  kind  ofan  esplanade,  for  him  and 
the  Craponl  to  confer  and  hold  councils  of  war  upon :  Stsrnk,  Trist.  Skand., 
VI.  xxiL  Wks.,  p.  371  (1839X  1768  At  the  end  of  the  orchestra,  and  betwixt 

that  and  the  first  side.box,  there  is  a  small  esplanade  left :  —  Sentiment,  youm., 
Wks.,  p.  433.  1788  an  esplanade  300  yards  long,  and  80  in  breadth ;  on  which 
...the  foundations  of  a  regular  street  were  laid:  G«>/.  il/<^.,  lviii.  L  69/3.  1799 
It  would  be  better,  however,  if  that  ditch  were  filled  entirely,  and  the  glacis  and 
esplanade  were  completed:  Wbllinctoh,  SuM.  Detf.,  VoL  i.  p.  396  (1858). 
1838  All  their  residences,  with  their  esplanades  of  their  white  sand  before  and 
of  street  pavements  behind:  L.  SlMOtlo.SwitMerland,  Vol.  I.  p.  6.  1833   In 

front  of  this  esplanade  is  the  splendid  pile  commenced  by  Charles  V. :  W.  Irving, 
AlMambra,  V.  i^  1887  The  more  enterprising  datives  of  Lvnmoutb  have  at 
length  completed  the  esplanade  they  have  long  coveted :  Atkeneevm,  Oct.  8, 
p.  47«/3- 

esprit,  sb. :  Fr. :  spirit,  soul,  wit,  mind,  intellectual  power. 
See  bel  esprit. 

1768  I  had  been  misrepresented  to  Madame  de  Q  *  *  *  as  an  etfril ;  Stcrnb, 
.SVoA'mm/.  Tmrn..  Wks.,  p.  46s  (1839).  1776  I  can  only  point  the  varieties 
of  mind,  o(  t esprit:  Boswell,  Lett,  to  Rev.  If.  Temple,  p.  331  (1857).  1809 
some  of  your  academicians  had  the  insolence  to  propose,  as  a  question  fit  for  dis- 
cussion, "  Whether  it  was  possible  that  a  German  should  have  any  espritV  Maty, 
Tr.  RiesbedHs  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  ii.     Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  5.  1813  The 

esprit  of  ours  has  always  been  good,  but  their  discipline  occasionally  very  bad 
indeed:  Wellington,  Ditp.,  VoL  x.  p.  343  (1838).  1818  She  should  be  so 

happy  to  have  Mr.  Grey  at  her  esprit  parties:  M.  Edgbworth,  Patronage, 
VoL  I.  ch.  xvl  p.  363  (1833).  I8IS  I  hate  an  i-r^Y  in  petticoats:  Byron,  in 
Moore's  Li/e,  p.  361  (1875).  1834  In  the  eariy  bteiature  of  France  and  Italy, 
we  perceive  at  once,  an  esprit  de  commerce  destroying  all  high  aspirations :  Edin, 
Rev.,  VoL  39,  p,  401.  1886  esprit  defintsse  is  neariy  convertible  with  spirit 

of  acute  observation:  ih.,  VoL  63,  p.  434.  1868  One  man  who  is  a  little  too 

literal  can  spoil  the  talk  of  a  whcHe  tablefiil  of  men  of  esprit:  O.  W.  HoLHBS, 
Antoc.  Break/.  Table,  ii'L  p.  51  (1886).  1884  That  «>r>V^MjMi  ['French'} 
the  French  love  so  much  to  talk  about:  Spectator,  No.  3914,  p.  586/1. 

'esprit  de  (du)  corps,  phr. :  Fr.,  lit.  'the  spirit  of  body': 
the  spirit  of  pride  in  and  regard  for  the  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions of  an  association  which  animates  and  unites  the 
members. 

1780  bow  t esprit  du  corps  absorbs  all  feelings  I  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters, 
VoL  VII.  p.  444  (1858).  1803  the  Parisian  philosophen...aiumated  by  an  e^rit 
de  cor/f.. .arrogated  to  themselves  the  merit  of  every  important  discovery:  Edin. 
Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  31.  1818  degenerating  into  party  spirit,  or  what  is  called 

esprit.de<irps:  M.  Edgbworth.  Patronage,  VoL  1.  p.  94(1833^  1818  and 
an  rj/nV  du  corps  generally  shields  the  culprit  from  justice ;  A  mer.  State  Papers, 
For.  Relat.,  VoL  iv.  p.  334  (1834X  1836  every  Prussian  feels  a  sort  ote^it 
de  corps:  Refl,  on  a  Rasnble  to  Germany,  p.  376.  1837  there  is  an  esprit  du 
corps  among  merchants,  as  well  as  among  other  classes  of  the  community : 
Congress.  Debates,  VoL  III.  p.  304.  1830  they  alv>  possess  an  e^it  dt  carps, 
which  in  them  is  equivalent  to  patriotism;  £.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sif.  Panants, 
p.  337  (snd  Ed.X  1846  the  elder  recruits  bad  acquired  sufficient  discipline  ana 
etpnl  de  corps  to  keep  the^younger  in  subjection  :  Waxburton,  Cresc.  &*  Cross, 

are  all  I 

Some  sort  of  lying  is,  then,  we  find,  attached  to  esprit  de  corps  wHeiever  it  is  ex- 
cessive or  undisciplined:  T.  Mozlev,  Ruling  Ideas,  viL  p.  175. 

esprit  foUet, phr. :  Fr.:  a  wanton  spirit,  goblin. 

1830  In  these  particulars  she  seems  to  constitute  a  bein^  of  a  middle  class, 
between  the  esprit  foUet  who  places  its  pleasure  in  misleadmg  and  tormenting 
mortals,  and  the  benevolent  Fairy  of  the  East,  who  uniformly  guides,  aids,  and 
supports  them:  Scott,  Monastery,  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  390/1  (1867). 

esprit  fort, /)4r. :  Fr. :  bold  spirit,  advanced  thinker. 

1684  let  us  lay  aside  all  that  presumption  and  vanity  of  those  Esprits/orts : 
Tr.  Tesvemser't  Trav.,  VoL  IL  p.  154.  1760  with  those  pretended  Espritt 

JortSj  ctt  with  thoughtless  libertines,  who  laugh  at  all  religion,  to  show  their  wit, 
or  disclaim  it,  to  compleat  their  riot ;  Lord  Chbstbxpield,  Letters,  Vol.  i. 
No.  180,  p.  541  (1774).  1769  they  look'd  upon  the  responses  of  the  oracle  as 

meer  pnest-cnit,  and  treated  it  as  the  esprits'/oris  have  done  religion  in  modem 
times:  E.  W.  Montagu,  Anc.  Rep.,  p.  36.  1798  if  it  could  De  fiilly  known 

to  your  sex  how  little  amiable  an  esprtt/ort  Ameus  even  to  the  profligate  in  ours, 
it  might  operate  as  a  check  to  a  certain  nabitual  persiflage  (as  the  French  call  it) 
whira  pervades  the  conversation  of  some  ladies :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mens.  Heutnak 
More,  Vol  n.  p.  33(1835).  1803  Mrs.  F... tried... talking  to  Belinda  as 

an  etprit/ort:  M.  Edgbworth,  Belinda,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xvi.  p.  330  (1833X  1811 
the  esprits  forts  thus  fluctuate  between  contrary  extremes  of  chronological  con- 
jectures: Quarterly  Rev.,  Vol.  v.  p.  33.  1833  1  think  I  perceive,  in  the 
generation  now  coming  forward,  a  disposition  the  reverse  of  the  esprit  fort  so 
prevalent  in  the  last  century:  L.  Siuond,  Stoitaerland,  VoL  I,  p.  355.  1888 
endeavors  to  assume  the  credit  of  an  esprit  Jort,  by  denying,  &c :  ScoTT,  Fair 
Md.  0/ Perth,  Introd.,  p.  17  (1886). 

Esquiline  \Port\  the  Porta  Esquillna  of  Ancient  Rome 
through  which  the  lowest  people  went  to  burial,  and  criminals 
to  execution. 

1699  And  in  thy  dungHrart  didst  the  carkasse  shrine  I  And  deepe  intombe  it 
in  Port-Esqueline :  Bp.  Hall,  5a<.,  Bk.  iv.  1619  let  thy  Braines  tume  into 
Guts,  thy  Mouth  into  Port  Exquittne'.  PuBCUAS,  Microcosmus,  ch,  liiL  p^Sio. 
1688  P.  Flrtcher,  Purp.  Isl.,  ii.  43.         1867  one  spot  where  the  Cloaca 


.  I.  p.  313  (X848X         1866    lou  touch  our  esprit  du  corps,  Lady  Adcla.    We 
all  Ministerialists  here:  Ouida,  Strathmore,  VoL  in.  ch.  iii.  p.  47.        1878 


maxima  and  Port  Esquiline  of  Aberalva  town. ..murmurs  frtim  beneath  a  grey 
stone  arch  toward  the  sea,  not  unfraugfat  with  dead  rats  and  cats :  C.  Kingslby, 
Two  Years  Ago,  p.  47  (1877X 
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ESQUINE 


TJTTIIV^.  AIU»  IS   h«l«  |NWp«l   WII||UMU  1^'""^**  — 

the  fornudoa  of  it;  ateuHa  in  its  pnmuy  notation  signifying  properly  Arnv: 
Locks,  Hum.  Undtrttand.,  BIc  ill.  ch.  iii.  I  '~  ' 


«s<iniiie,  sb. :  Ft.  :  china-root.    See  china-roo/. 

1600  Besides  tliis  fertilitie  of  the  soyle  for  Vines,  a  man  may  see  Esquine 
wreathed  about  the  thrulis  in  great  quantilie :  R.  Hakluvt,  Vaj/aga,  Vol  in. 
^  323.  —  some  tooke  the  wood  of  Etfuiiu,  beate  it,  and  made  meale  thereof; 
»*•.  P-344. 

esaniflse^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sketch  for  a  drawing,  or  first  model 
for  a  statue.    See  sketch. 

esse,  vb.  used  as  sb.:  Lat,  pres.  inf.,  'to  be':  being,  real 
existence,  actual  existence,  actuality. 

1648  but  leame  if  tlier  be  no  suche  recorde  in  Eue  or  beinge  at  the  time  of 
the  tranerae  tended:  Staunfoko,  Kinga  Prcng.,  fol.  64  y  (1567).  160S  but 
whatsoever  is  susceptible  naturally  of  a  power  to  be,  although  the  same  never 
come  into  act  or  eut,  is  to  be  counted  possible:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mar., 
p.  1081.  —  For  it  were  a  grnt  folly  and  manifest  absurditie  to  say,  that  a  thing 
ts,  which  as  yet  oommeth  not  into  tsu.ot  hath  already  ceased  to  be:  ii.,  p.  136a. 
1(31  [See  bMM  ••••1.  1621  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone  that  denominates, 

money  which  maintaines  it,  gives  eue  to  it,  for  which  every  man  may  have  it : 
R.  Burton,  Anat  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  a.  Vol.  il  p.  14  (iSs?).  16M 

Assnrance...is  not  required  to  the  eue,  to  the  being  of  a  Christian :  Brooks, 
U^ks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  n.  p.  317  (1866X  1660  and  that  it  should  be  wholly 
at  his  pleasure  and  dispose  from  wnom  it  hath  its  eut  and  its  cftrari:  Nswton, 
on  ^««j*  (ch.  xviLX  p.  114/1  (1867X  1671  the  eut  and  the  cognotci  of  this 

assimilation:  John  Howb,  Ifts.,  p.  sii/i  (1871)1  1696  It  is  a  creature,  and 
therefore  dependent,  as  in  ette,  so  in  eferari:  D.  Clarksoh,  Pratt.  Wke., 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  103  (iS6<X  bef.  17S3  in  Vacancy  of  Parliament,  there  is  no 

anprane  Power  in  £sk:  R.  North,  Examen,  ii.  v.  ^,  p.  33s  (1740X  1887 

He  is  a  realist,  and  reliites  the  hypothesis  of  tne  este  in  the  metapBysical  sense : 
jttHenmum,  Jul  i,  p^  27/1. 

essence  (j.  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  essence. 

1.  being,  existence. 

1637  these  three  Persons  be  not  three  Gods,  but  all  one  God,  all  of  one  nature, 
and  of  one  substance,  and  all  of  one  everlasting  essence  or  being :  imtil.  a/XHait 
Mom,  p.  30  (1825)1  1690  A  form  not  meet  to  give  that  subject  essence  |  Whose 
matter  is  tlie  flesh  of  Tambuilaine:  Marlowe,  //  Tamiurl.,  WHcs.,  pt  ia/i  (1865X 
1690  She  is  my  essence,  and  I  leave  to  be,  |  If  I  be  not  by  her  ttir  influence  | 
Foster'd,  illumined,  cherish'd,  kept  alive :  Shaks.,  Ttaa  Ctnt.  ef  Ver.,  iii.  i,  18s. 
1690  Essence  may  be  taken  for  the  very  being  of  any  thing,  whereby  it  is,  what 
it  is.  And  thus,  the  real,  internal,  but  generally  in  substances,  unknown  consti- 
tution of  things,  wherein  their  discoverable  quahties  depend,  may  be  called  their 
essence.    This  is  the  proper  original  signification  of  the  word,  as  is  evident  from 

*'•-  *■ "^ '  '* '-■-  -"-  '" notation  si|— " '-  •-' — 

Ms.    lR-1 

\a.    a  being,  one  who  really  exists. 

1667  As  far  as  Gods  and  beav'nly  essences  I  Can  perish:  Milton,  Z*.  £.,  1. 138. 

2.  real  nature  of  anything;  distinctive  characteristic; 
specially  characteristic  part  or  parts. 

1848  Moieouer  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  ontalmia  is  tomemnes  caused  by  com- 
munite  &  somtymes  by  essence,  or  beynge  when  it  is  caused  by  essence,  or  beyng, 
it  pracedeth  from  the  neade :  Trahbron,  Tr.  yijcit  Ckmaj.,  fol.  I  r^/i.  16M 
his  [man's]  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape,  |  Hay*  such  nntastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven  |  As  make  the  angels  weep;  Shaks.,  Miat.Jor  Meat.,  ii.  a,  lao. 
3.604  the  application  of  OmamtHtt,  which  are  to  be  disposed  with  great  discre- 
tion, as  being  of  the  very  Eutnce  and  body  of  the  OnUr:  Evn.VN,  Tr.  Freetrtt 
PmraO.  Arthit^Jfx.  u.  p.  90.  1667  coostiain'd  |  Into  a  beast,  and  mix'd  with 
bestial  slime,  j  'This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrule :  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  166. 

3.  an  element ;  hence,  quintessence,  the  fifth  element  of 
Aristotle. 

bef.  16S7  Here  be  four  of  you,  as  differing  as  the  four  elements ;  and  vet  you 
are  friends;  as  for  Eiipolis,  because  he  is  temperate,  and  without  passion,  ne  may 
be  the  fiAh  essence:  Bacon.    [J.]       1840  [See  atbar  i). 

4.  anything  of  ideal  purity,  a  celestial  substance,  an 
elemental  substance. 

1694  I  am  no  modell  figure,  or  signe  of  care,  I  but  his  etemall  harts  consuming 
essence:  Const  able,  Seniutt,  5th  Dea,  No.  6  (1818X  1604  Her  honour  is 
an  essence  that's  not  seen :  Shaks.,  Olh.,  iv.  1,  16,  1667  for  spirits,  when 

they  please,  |  Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both;  so  soft  |  And  uncomponnded  is 
their  essence  pure :  Milton,  P.  L.,  u  4as- 

5.  a  concentrated  extract  of  any  substance,  in  which  its 
special  characteristic  is  more  or  less  free  from  the  less  im- 
portant constituents. 

1609  a  good  quantity  of  the  essence  of  roses:  Etbltn,  Comtf.,  VoL  III. 
p.  ito(i873X 

6.  a  perfimie,  an  odor. 

bed  1667  What  though  the  Flower  itself  do  waste,  |  The  essence  from  it 
drawn  does  long  and  sweeter  last:  Cowley,  Mutreu,  Dialogue.  [C]  1718 
Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  Fair...  To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a 
gale,  I  Nor  let  th'  imprison'd  essences  exhale:  Pope,  Rape  rf Lock,  n.  94,  Wks., 
Vol.  L  p.  183  (1757).  1766   Bring,  O  bring  thy  essence  pot,  |  Amber,  musk, 

and  bergamot:  C.  Anstev,  Nem  Bath  Guidt,  Wks.,  p.  16  (1808). 

7.  importance,  momentousness,  surpassing  value. 

1606  I  hold  the  entry  of  common-places  to  be  a  matter  of  great  use  and 
essence  m  studying:  Bacon,  Adv.  Leanung,  IL  331.    [C] 

£s-Sirat:  Arab.    SeeEl-SiTat. 

*e8t  modus  in  rdlm8,/Ar. :  Lat :  there  is  a  proper  mean 
in  (all)  things.    Hor.,  Sat.,  i,  i,  io6. 


ESTO   PERPETUA 

estacade*,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  line  of  stakes  or  piles  set  in  water  or 
marshy  ground  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  See 
stockade. 

1637  thoeeof  his  land  army  are  chiefly  busy  now  in  the  making  of  an  estacade, 
wherewith  they  intend  to  bar  the  haven:  In  Court  &•  Timet  o/Clm.  /.,  VoL  L 
p.  298(1848). 

estacade*  (-C  =.  JI),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  estaccuU :  a  heavy 
rapier,  a  thrusting  sword.    See  stoccado. 

estacha,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  rope  for  a  harpoon. 

1670  10  Estacbas  called  raxes  for  harping  irons:  R.  HAKLinrr,  Vofaget, 
VoL  L  p.  414. 

estadal,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  measure  of  length  ei}ual  to  nearly  1 1  ft. 
English;  in  Peru,  equal  to  5  ft  7  in.  English. 

1604  growne  to  the  height  of  an  ettado  and  a  halfe,  or  two,  it  puttes  forth  one 
only  bough  of  fruite:  E.  Grihston,  Tr.  D'Acottdi  Hist.  W.  Indus,  VoL  i. 
Bk.  iv.  p.  243  (1880X 

*estafet(te),  J.=.s,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  estafette:  a  military 
courier ;  an  express  messenger. 

1613  much  distracted. ..with  the  heavy  news  out  of  England,  which  came 
hither  by  an  extiaordiiuuy  estaffette  from  Foscarini:  Dudley  (Jarleton,  in 
Court &>  Times  o/yat.  I..  VoL  i.  p.  ais  (.lifSi.  1760  The  siege  of  (^n^iec 

is  raised...  I  cannot  get  the  Gazette  till  midnight.  Perhaps  you  have  had  an 
esiafeite,  since  1  find  their  cannon  are  all  taken:  Gray  &  Mason,  Corretf,, 
p.  211  (1853X  1813  I  beg  you  will,  if  on  any  part  of  the  continent,  send  me 

an  estafette:  Amer.  Stale  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  Vol  111.  p.  558  (1832).  1884 

Thiers  was  to  have  come  here,  but  he  sent  an  estafette  to  say.. .he  cannot  leave 
Paris:  H.  Greville,  Diary,  p.  34. 

estafler,  sb. :  Fr. :  tall  footman,  bully. 

1741  twenty  five  Footmen  in  liveries,  and  half  a  doien  Estafiers  in  Turkish 
Hahiu  inarching  before  and  about  his  Horse :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tourmiftrfs  Vty. 
Levant,  Vol.  IL  p.  218. 

estalacem,  sb. :  Port :  lodging-house. 

1797  The  Portuguese  estalagems  are  perhaps  better  than  the  Spanish  Posada*  i 
Southev,  Lett.  dur.  Jttsid.  in  S/ain,  p.  351. 

*ettainlnet,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  cofiiee-house  where  smoking  is 
allowed ;  a  tap-room. 

1814  numerous  estaminets  and  rtstastraiturs:  Alpine  Sketches,  ch.  iL  pi  47. 
1863  There  are  French  cafCs,  billiards,  estaminets,  waiters,  markers:  Thacke- 
ray, PhUif,  Vol.  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  23  (1887).  1864  irife  of  a  German,  formerly  of 
the  profession  of  bootmaking,  but  now  principally  of  certain  sixth-rate  estaminets 
on  tne  Boulevards :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quits  Alom,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xL  p.  171.  1886 
[In]  the  same  painter's  picture  of  tne  interior  (»  an  Hungarian  tttamintt..^  burly 
mountebank  and  a  young  countryman  are  about  to  fight:  Athenmum,  Mar.  6, 
P- 333/3- 

estanda,  sb. :  Amer.  Sp. :  landed  estate,  large  grazing 
farm ;  in  Sp.,  a  mansion,  a  dwelling. 

1818  The  lands  occupied  in  the  coimtry ,  remote  from  the  dties,  are  generally 
converted  by  their  owners  into  estancias,  or  large  grazing  farms  for  cattle:  Amur. 
StaU  Papers,  For.  RelaL,  Vol.  IV.  p.  2i9(i834X  1846  The  Carranchas... 

commonW  attend  in  numbers  the  estancias  and  slaughtering-houses:  C.  Darwin, 
youm.  Beaglt,  ch.  iiL  p.  56. 

*estanciero,  sb. :  Sp. :  owner  or  overseer  of  a  landed 
estate,  in  Spanish  America,  the  owner  or  overseer  of  a 
grazing  farm. 

1846  An  esundero  told  me  that  he  often  had  to  send  huge  herds  of 
cattle  a  long  journey  to  a  salting  esublishment:  C  Darwin,  youm.  Btagle, 
ch.  viiL  p.  149. 

estanco,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  shop  in  which  goods  are  sold  tmder 
privilege  or  monopoly. 

1846  here  MuBoi  was  bom,  his  lather  keeping  an  Estanco  or  tobacco  shop: 
FoRO,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  879. 

estiinator  (-^  —  -^  — )>  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  aestimotor,  notm 
of  agent  to  a«5/(Mdr«,—' to  value',  'to  appraise',  'to  estimate': 
one  who  estimates,  a  valuer,  an  appraiser. 

1611  BtUmateur,  An  estimator,  valuer,  priaer,  esteemer  of  things:  Cotgl 
1860  no  equal  estimator  of  things:  Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dui.,  11.  513.  [L.] 
bef.  1691  learned  men,  that  are  competent  estimators:  Boyle,  U^ks.,  VoL  nr. 
p.  17;.  [R.]  1769  the  very  foundations  of  our  excellent  constitution,  in  . 
cliurcb  and  state,  were  so  sapped,  as  esiioiaton  had  repotted:  Sterne,  Trist. 
Shamt.,  II.  xix.  Wks.,  p.  loi  (iSio).  1787  He  was  a  scrupulous  testimator  of 
beauties  and  blemishes:  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  yohnsan,  p.  536.    [Jodrell] 


esto  perpetua,  fihr. :  Lat :  may  she  be  lasting. 

1779  Esto  perpetua  I  is  always  at  my  heart  to  say  to  mj 
constitution:  lioR.  Waltole,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  312  (1858). 
rational  man.. .will  wonder  if  " esto pefpetua"  is  nis  most  ardex 


tlua  I  is  always  at  my  heart  to  say  to  my  country  and  its 
•    'ilrrt,  VoL  vii.  p.  312  (1858).  1786  What 

>  perpetua'  a  nis  most  ardent  prayer  for  hert 

j.  AOAMS,  »f*f.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  547  <i854)i  1836  Sir,  with  Father  Paul,  I  may 

wish  it  [the  government]  to  be  perpetual,  estoptrpttua,  but  I  cannot  bebeve  that 
it  will  be  so:  Ctt^rta.  DebaUs,  VoL  n.  Pt.  1.  p.  301.  1846  the  noble  race 

of  Stanhope  in  a  long  series  of  generations  has  bled  and  conquered  for  Spam  in 
war,  and  m  peace  has  sustained  her  by  diplomacy  and  illustrated  her  by  ^xati. 
tan— esto p^tua:  Foro,  HoJuOi.  Spain,  PL  L  p.  132. 
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ESTRADE 

*estrade,  Fr.;  estrado,  Sp.:  sb.:  a  drawing-room,  a 
carpet,  a  couch  for  guests,  a  raised  dais. 

1D89  then  doth  bee  cause  them  to  set  in  *n  estrado,  or  rich  pallet,  gnUantly 
draseduid  furnished:  R.  Paskb,  Tr.  MtndomitHul.  Chin.,  VoLi.  p.  6<(i8»X 
1684 1  did  .Iso  your  message  to  the  ;i/«yi</xarf' /<«!;<«»  who  put  me  tosUagood 
riiSf  S"?  ■>?  "Poo  her  Eitrado:  Howell,  UU.,  hi.  xmx.  p.  103  (1645)1 
ym.  Beds  of  Sute,  or  EttrmAt  nis'd  about  two  Foot:  Sir  J.  Charoih, 
ytyagu,  p.  aa6.  1877  The  pipen  marched  on  round  the  hall  till  iher  &ced 

thu  «<ni4&,  when  they  halted :  L.  W.  M.  Lockhakt,  Mint  it  Tkuu,  li.  xxn. 

e8tradiot{e),  sb. :  Sp.  estradiote :  a  ligbt-cavalry-man  in 
the  service  of  Venice  and  other  European  states  in  15, 16  cc. 

U79  euerie  EttnuU»t€  and  light  Honeman:  DiCGES,  StrtUiel.,  p.  61. 
IMl  100  lidit  horse,  50  Estradiols,  and  m  Haigolateares:  Garkard,  Art 
ivam,  p.  J60.  1600  Accompanied  with  croise-bowe  men  on  honebacke. 
estradiots,  and  footmen:  Danbt,  Conlin.  Comintt,  sig.  Ff  3.    (Naies) 

OBtrapade,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  strappado  (g.  v.) ;  also,  the  rearing 
and  kicking  of  a  horse  to  get  rid  of  its  rider. 

1741  The  Gaunch  b  a  sort  of  Estrapade,  usually  set  up  at  the  City-Gates: 
J.  OZBLL,  Tr.  Timmt/cret  Vty.  Lncati,  Vol.  i.  p.  99. 

estro,  sb. :  It.  fr.  Lat  oestrns  {f.  v.) :  poetic  inspiration, 

fire  of  genius,  enthusiasm. 

1606  But  come,  vnth  this  free  beat,  I  Or  this  same  estro,  or  enthusiasme,  | 
(For  these  are  phrases  both  poeticall)  |  Will  we  go  rate  the  prince :  Marston, 
Panuibutrr,  u.  in  Anc.  Dr.,  il  337.     [Nares]  1817  Venice  is  m  the  €ttro 

of  her  canuval,  and  I  have  been  up  these  last  two  nights  at  the  ridotto  and  the 
opera:  Bvrom,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  Vol.  in.  p.  339  (183a).  1819  to  stem  the  tide 
of  his  poetic  ntro,  by  which  1  have  been  more  than  once  nearly  overwbehned : 
T.  HoFB,  Anatt.,  Vol  iiL  ch.  jdi.  p.  333  (i8so)l  I860  indulge  our  artistic 

estro  by  setting  off  immediately  to  sketch:  Otut  a  H^tti,  June  »3,  p.  614/1. 

estuary:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  aeBtnariom. 

et  alii  {masc),  et  aliae  (Jem.),  phr. :  Lat. :  and  others. 
Often  abbreviated  to  et  a/,  in  legsd  documents. 

„  ,14T0_to  Guy  Fairfax,  John  Paston.  Squier,  et  aliis  [</«/.]:  PatlM  Lttttn, 
Vol  n.  No.  645,  p.  405  (1874)1 

*et  cdtera,  etcetera,  etc.,  etca,  etce.,  tec.,  phr.  -.  Lat.  et 
atera :  (a)  and  the  rest,  and  so  on ;  used  to  dismiss  a  list  oJF 
which  a  few  items  are  particularised ;  Aence,  {b)  used  as  a 
noun  (with  pi.  etceteras)  meaning  'adjuncts',  'subsidiary  cir- 
cumstances or  objects',  'appurtenances',  'minor  details'. 

„  «•  1470  An  indenture  contayning  mutual!  releases...et  c»:  Pastat  Letttrs, 
Vol  IL  No.  643,  p.  401  (1874).  1638  G.  Joy,  A*ol.  to  W.   TimlaU, 

p.  3  (1883X  1043   all  stiptyke  frules  as  aygte  Pomegranades.  &ce. : 

Tkahbron,  '     "' '  *■    ■  -  - 

here 
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Tr. 


Vig^t  Ckimrr., 
paiable  of  a  wycked   ludge. 


foL   biMv  vlt.  1849    I  rehersed 

,^  .  .  ^ge,    whiche   for  importunities    sake,   herde 

the  poore  woman's  cause  et  cetera:  Latimkr,  7  Strm.  it/.  K.  Edw.    y/., 
m.  p.  at  (i86o)l  1S9S  To  coy,  to  court,  tt  catrra  to  do:  Pesls,  Potmt, 

p.  603/3  (1861).        1681  because  there  was  but  a  possession  in  law  of  the  Lands 
and  tenemmts  in  his  wife  during  the  coverture,  Uie  same  law  is  in  all  cases, 
"""■"""■  1667  lying, 

p.   171/1  (1839)1 

.,  -    .."/".".vay,  «*  ctttru.  tt  ctttnti 

Smollxtt, /f»m/*.  CA,  p.  11/3  (1883).  1814  exerted  himself  to  so  much 


tt  attira  :  Tr.  Ptrkini'  Prof.  Bcokf,  ch.  vi.  |  46},  p.  303  (1643). 
OMCging,  canting,  tt  cttttra:  Ford,  Suti't  Dari.,  L  i,  Wlcs., 
1771  I  have  not  taken  regular  courses  of  physiology,  et  at 

Smollxtt,  Humfk.  CI,  p.  ii/a  (1883).  1814  exerted  hii 

purpose  to  remove  and  soften  evidence,  detect  legal  flaws,  //  etttm:  Scott, 
Waotrln^  83  (188-). 

i.  l097  Come  wee  to  lull  Pobts  here,  and  are/'/ m//ra'xiiothingt  Shak!i.i 
It  Htn.  jy.,  u.  4,  198.  1608  and  soendeth  his  resolution  with  an  ^ar/fm: 
W.  Watson,  QtudUbett  of  Rtlif.  &•  Statt,  p.  355.  1769  subscriptions  to 
balls,  conceru,  operas,  and  a  long  train  of  expensive  et  cetera's :  E.  W.  MoN- 
tagi;,  ^«K.  Rtf.,f.  134.  1777  any  of  the  it  cttirat  that  you  do  not 
from  Nunebam:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  vi.  p.      -  •  -    •  


506(1857).         1803  We 
ible  It 


have  the  delations  and  the  distnist...aDd  all  the  terrible  it  catrra  of  revolu- 
tionary enormities:  Edin.  Rn.,  VoL  3,  p.  36.  1818  the  conversation  fell 
mto  its  usual  routine  of  weather,  gossip,  dress,  and  the  common  it-arttra  of 
topics:  Mrs.  Oris,  Nra  Tola,  Vol.  n.  p.  3.  1836  All  these  et-oeteras, 
including  among  the  number  a  liquor  which  I  recognised  to  be  soy,  made  from 
a  Japan  bean :  J.  F.  Davis,  Chiiutt,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  333.  1M>  the  white 
fiivonrs,  and  gloves,  |  And  all  the  «/  citm  which  crown  people's  loves :  Barh am, 
IngMt.  Leg.,  p.  335  (1865X 


*et  hoc  genns  onrne,  phr. :  Lat : 
thing).    See  hoc  genns  onme. 


and  all  this  kind  (of 


et  sic  de  cdteris,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  and  so  about  the  rest 

1891  Chaucbr,  AsiroL,  p.  53  (1873).  1607  Middleton,  Phaitix,  L  4, 

Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  133  (188s).  1614  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  began  wiA 
a  bub  and  ewer,  and  redeemed  it  with  ;Ci4o.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  as 
much,  SXyjCiio,etticdicirieru:  J.  Ch  mtBBttLAis,  in  Court  &•  Timet  o/7tu.  /., 
VoL  1.  p.  338  (1848).  1689  So,  likewise,  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  from 

iheirjC4oofKing  James's  time,  to  their /30  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  tixne,  et  tic  de 
tmttrii:  J.  Mead,  in  Cimrt  and  Timts  qf  Cluu.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  41  (1848X 
1888  At  every  meeting  of  European  plenipotentiaries  Capt.  Mayne  Reid  bad 
his  ear  at  the  door.    Et  tic  dt  artrrit :  A  Ikenirum,  June  9,  p.  733/3. 

*Et  tn  Brntel,  phr.:  Lat.,  'You  too,  Brutus!':  the  re- 
proachful exclamation  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Julius 
Caesar  when  he  saw  his  friend  Marcus  Junius  Brutus 
amongst  his  assassins. 

U99  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Man  out  rf  hit  Hum.,  v.  6,  Wka.,  p.  167  (1616). 
1601  Shaks.,  Jui.  Caet,,  UL  t,  77.       1781  Et  tu.  Brute:  even  Holland  is  to 


S've  us  a  sub;  Hor.  Walpoul  Lettert,  VoL  vii.  p.  485  (185S).         1861 
,  Trollope,  Freauley  Part.,  Vol  i.  ch.  vuL  p.  159. 

eta',  .r^.    See  quotation. 

1T69  The  Eta  tree  is  of  the  same  species  with  the  foregoing  [cabbage  tree], 
hot  smaller:  E.  Bancroft,  Eti.  Nat.  ftitt.  Guiana,  p.  61. 

Sta*,  sb. :  Gk.  ^a :  name  of  the  seventh  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  (not  counting  digamma),  H,  ij.  As  a  numeral  it  had 
the  value  of  eight  Hence,  etacism,  the  method  of  pro- 
nouncing Ancient  Greek  in  which  7  is  sounded  like  Italian 
open  e,  opposed  to  iotacism  (see  iota). 

1631  they  confound  divers  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  with  one  sooDd;  for  in 

Stnt  of  pronunciation  ther  is  no  difference  'twixt  Uptihn,  lota,  and  Etai 
OWBLL,  Lttt.,  I.  xxvL  p.  51  (x64sX 

[7*he  Semitic  character  which  became  eta  in  Greek  was  a 
kind  of  guttural  h,  the  Hebrew  cheth,  n,  which  in  Greek  was 
at  first  used  to  designate  the  spiritus  asper,  and  subsequently 
to  designate  the  long  vowel  corresponding  to  the  short  vowel 
t  (see  epsilon).  The  sign  for  the  spiritus  asper, ' ,  repre- 
sents a  modified  form  of  the  Ancient  Greek  H.J 

Htage,  sb. :  Fr. :  floor,  storey.    See  bel  dtage. 

I860  the  room  in  the  ttaget  below  me :  Ome  a  Wtek,  Jan.  aS,  p.  93/1. 

^tagdre,  sb.:  Fr. :  an  ornamental  stand  of  shelves  for 
small  objects  of  vertu  or  flowers. 

1804  What  <ugires,  and  bonbonnitres,  and  chiffonniires!  What  awfUUy  bad 
pastels  there  were  on  the  walls  I  Thackeray,  Niwcomti,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxv. 
p.  3S4  (1879)1  1880  She  stood  by  an  <tag^  of  flowers:  Odida,  StratAmorr, 
VoL  II.  ch.  u.  p.  31, 

iratpa:  Gk.    See hetaera. 

^tamine,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  bolting-cloth,  a  kind  of  bunting. 
Anglicised  as  estamin,  stamin,  tamine,  tamis,  tammy. 

17S9  an  etamine  or  two  for  the  straining  your  thick  soups,  cullies  or  creams: 
W.  Verral,  Cookery,  Pref.,  p.  xxviiL  —  An  ecamine  is  a  stuff  made  on 
purpose  for  tnese  uses,  and  are  sold  at  many  shops  in  London :  ib. 

*^^xag,  sb. :  Yt. :  pond,  pool. 

1833  thevineyard,  the  orchard,  the //tuv.stniexistedtScoTTiCx'"'. -''<'''.> 
p.  3t  (1886X 

*6tape,  sb.:  Fr.:  (a)  a  public  storehouse ;, (^)  rations; 
{f)  in  Russia,  a  stockade  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners 
passing  from  one  place  to  another. 

a.    1706  Phillips,  WorU  0/ UTordt. 

i.  1703  etappe :  ;lfiV.  Did.  1737  Bailey.  1818  be  ought  not  to 
receive  what  is  called  ttaft  of  any  description:  Wellington,  Ditp.,  Vol.  X. 
p.  330  (1838). 

c.  ins  On  his  long  journey  to  the  Siberian  mines,  through  prisons,  ttaftt, 
and  snow-deserts...he  b<^pns...to  be  tormented  by  questionings:  Atktuetum, 
July  1,  P-  «S/3- 

dtapier,  .r^. :  Fr.:  one  who  contracts  for  supplying  rations 
to  troops  on  the  march. 

1708  etappier:  Mil.  Diet. 

£tat,  sb. :  Fr. :  state,  station,  position,  rank,  register. 

1818  and  being  without  any  precise  (tat  in  this  official  hierarchy,  were  left 
to  arrange  their  precedence  as  they  might:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macartky, 
VoL  IL  en.  ii.  p.  87  (1819)1 

*^tat  major,  phr. :  Fr.,  'greater  estate' :  Mil. :  the  staff  of 
an  army  or  regiment 

1836  Governor  lost,  besides  bets  with  the  whole  <ut-maior:  Lord  Beacons* 
PIELD,  yiv.  Grtf,  Bk.  v.  ch.  idiL  p.  338  (1881X  1848  above  the  second-floor 
apartments  occupied  by  the  ital  major  of  the  gambling  firm :  Thackeray,  yon, 
Fair,  VoL  IL  ch.  xxx.  p.  333  (1879). 

etch,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  etsen :  to  engrave  with  a  pointed 
tool  on  a  varnished  metal  surface  when  acid  is  used,  and  on 
bare  copper  when  the  'dry  point'  is  used ;  also,  to  practise  a 
kind  of  engraving  on  glass ;  also,  metaph. 

1668  Vischer...hath  most  rarely  etched  a  certain  Dutch  kitchen:  Evelyn, 
Scu^t.  [R.]  1681  Etching:  Blount,  Ctenyr.  bef.  1704  There  are 
many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse 
to  etch  out  their  systems :  Locks.    [J.]  1770  I  wish  you  would  draw  for 

me,  or  etch:  HoR.  Waijole,  Lttttrt,  VoL  VL  p.  311  (1857)1 

trtpos  (heteros)  avrit :  Gk.    See  alter  ego. 

etesiae,  sb.  pi.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  fr^(rMu,= 'yearly  winds' 
({Sw/ioi) :  periodical  northerly  winds  which  blow  continuously 
in  the  summer  months,  monsoon ;  also  applied  to  southerly 
monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    Hence,  adj.  Etesian. 

1000  as  wee  reade  of  the  ryuer  of  Niiut  in  Egipte  when  the  wyndes  (omled 
Etetii)  blowe  in  summer  and  especially  in  the  canicular  dayes:  R.  Eden, 
~  ^  Thales  thinketh  that  the  anmveisarie  windes 

against  Aegypt,  cause  the  water  of  NQas  to 


Decadet,  p.  193  (188^).         1608  Thales  thinketh  that  the  anmveisarie  windes 
called  Etesiie  blowmg  directly  a     '         ' 
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svell  :...lhe  Etesian  wiodo:  Holland,  Tr.  PlHt.  Mor.,  p.  83^  —  the  Etesian 
windes,  which  blow  from  the  North,  and  drive  the  doulds  [su\  into  Aetkiofia ; 
il>.t  p.  1303.  161B  yearely  when  the  Etesia  firmely  blows :  Geo.  Sandys. 

Trav.t  p.  98  (163s).  —  But  the  EttsU  blow  mildly,  and  the  increase  well 
known  to  begin  farre  aboue  the  CaiartKts:  ib.  1660  these  hot  Countries  have 
frequent  breezes  which  like  the  EUsue  breath  gently  every  morning  and  evening 
from  the  East  and  South:  Sin  Th.  Hbrbirt,  Trav.,  p.  38S  (1677). 

Ethanlm :  Heb. :  name  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year,  the  first  of  the  civil  year,  i  Kings,  viii.  2. 
Also  called  Tisri  {q.  v.)  after  the  Captivity. 

ether,  sther  {.a.  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  aether,  fr.  Gk.  aJ%, 
='upper  air',  'heaven',  'blue  sky'. 

I.  the  upper  air,  supposed  by  Aristotle  to  be  a  distinct 
element ;  hence,  an  atmosphere  of  ideal  purity  and  healthful- 
ness;  the  blue  sky. 

160S  Feeds  on  sweet  iGther,  cleanes  the  starry  sphears:  J.  Svlvbstsr, 
Tr.  D»  BarUu,  Handv-Crafts,  p.  307  (stoSX  1640  the  fire  I  Of  AeOer't 
essence:  H.  Mosi,  J'Ul.  Pe.,  \.  15,  p.  5  (1647).  —  AiOut's  the  vehicle  of 
touch,  smell,  sight,  t  Of  taste,  and  hearing  too,  and,  of  the  plastick  might :  ih, 
1660  vast  spaces  of  the  jEtker  above  the  Planttsi  Glanvill,  Scepsu,  ch.  iv. 

17  (1885).  1678   the  whole  Mundane  System,  made  up  of  Earth, 

"Tr,  Etl        ~       ■■  ■  ~  ~  J-      -  - 

>.  ii.  I 
^tkrr,  or  bol 
0.70(1713)1 


Seas,  Air,  Ether,  Sun,  Moon,  and  Starrs  all  together:  Cudworth.  fnteU.  Sjut, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  73.  16«S  such  natural  AgenU,  as  might  change  the  Air,  or 

th  together,  into  Water:  J.  Ray,  Tknt  Ditamrm,  11.  ch.  ii. 


up  < 

,lHt, 


Lch  u 


1713  those  wild 


Addison,  Taller,  Oct.  15,  Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  13  (1854). 

}.  1718 

m  die  bjaze  of  day :  Pope,  Ra^  of 


Fields  of  Eihtr,  that  reach  in  Height  as  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixt  Stars: 

1718  Some  in  the  fields  of 


Sftctattr,  No.  4ao,  July  2,  p.  605/j  (Morley}. 
purest  Atherplay,  J  And  bask  and  whiten  u 
Ltek,  IL  77,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  181  (17S7X 


1709  They  here  began  to  breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  ether: 
Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  y  (1854).         1712  Iho 
ght  as  far  as  from  Saturn  to  the  fixi 
I  (Morley).  1718  Some  in  the  I 

,  IL  77,  wics.,  VOL  I.  p.  iBi  li7S7ji  1714  The  Blewness  of  the  jEtk*r 

was  exceedingly  heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  Season  of  the  Year :  Sftetatar, 
No.  56s,  July  9,  p.  804/1  (Morleyi  1789  one  quality. ..remains  with  me  in 

•11  worlds  and  all  sthers:  Hor.  Walpolk,  Lttttn,  Vol  1.  p.  a6  (18S7X  1743 
Ether  pure  |  Surrounds  him,  and  ElytioH  Prospects  rise:  E.  Young,  Night 
Thtugku,  iv.  p.  68  (1773). 

2.  name  of  the  oxides  of  various  hydro-carbons  or  the 
anhydrides  of  various  alcohols  of  which  the  kind  frequently 
used  as  a  stimulant  or  medicine  is  ethyl  oxide,  a  very  volatile 
stimulant ;  when  applied  externally  in  spray  it  produces  local 
insensibility. 

1817  I  threw  down  a  bottle  of  Kther  that  was  on  roamiiia's  toilette,  on  ber 
mufT— and  it  had  such  a  horrid  smell:  M.  Edcbworth,  Harrinftm,  ch.  xviL 
Wks.,  VoL  XML  p.  354  (1625)1 

Ethiop  {IL  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Aethiops,  fr.  Gk.  kWw^  ; 
hence,  perhaps  through  Lat.  Aethiofiia,  Etmopian(.£z..£— ji), 
adj.  and  sb. :  a  native  of  or  pertaining  to  Ethiopia,  the  name 
anciently  given  to  a  large  and  indefinite  tract  lying  south 
of  Eg^pt ;  hence,  a  negro,  a  blackamoor,  or  negro  (adj.). 

1079  Can  the  w4#/AjV»tf#  chaunge  or  alter  his  skinnet  J.  Lyly.  Eufkuesy  p.  43 
(1868X  1680  Witches,  Ethiopes,  Pigmies,  Tunpiets,  Nimplu,  Rusucks, 

Cupids,  Sutua's  Mouing,  and  the  like :  Bacon,  Est.,  liiL  p.  540  (1871).  1640 
the  AeUiiopian  hell:  H.  Morb,  Pkil.  Po.,  i.  36,  p.  10(16^7).  llw  It  would 
be  to  wuh  an  ^thioiMtH  [sic],  or  at  least  an  unnecessary  Task,  to  say  much  con- 
cerning these  Birds :  Tr.  Botman't  Guuua,  Leu  xv.  p.  271.  1742  As  l^tfardt, 
spotted,  or,  as  /Stkioft,  dark :  E.  YouNC,  Night  "Thntghtt,  iv.  p.  53  (1773); 

dfhos,  sb.:  Gk.  iJA>t:  permanent  character,  settled  dis- 
position ;  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  the  characteristics  of 
a  work  which  impress  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  as 
opposed  to  pathos  (f.  v.)  which  appeals  to  the  emotions. 

1870  Nor  again  had  their  past  history  taught  them  the  necessity,  so  well 
divined  and  recognised  by  the  Greek  statesmen,  of  maintaining  a  fixed  IfitK  at 
any  cost  in  republics:  J.  A.  SvuovDSf  ReHoissaHCi  in  Itai^.Voi.  i.  ch.  lit  p.  134. 
1888  And  a  poUiical  creed  of  that  sort  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
literary  *  ethos  as  such:  A7^Cr«/.,  Oct.,  p.  61a.  1890  The  views  expressed 
tw  the  chorus  are  not  invariably  consistent;  but,  so  far  from  distributmg  the 
cooial  utterances  between  two  bodies  each  steadfast  in  mind,  we  have  regarded 
the  iocoosistendes  as  consummate  touches  of  i|*o«  on  the  part  of  the  poet : 
Athttuntm,  Mar.  29,  p.  399/3. 

*eti4nette  (.i  -  ±,  -qu-  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  itiquette, 
lit.  'ticket':  ceremonies  observed  at  a  court,  usages  of  polite 
society,  propriety  of  conduct  in  relation  to  various  phases  of 
social  intercourse  (polite  and  ceremonial) ;  a  point  of  cere- 
monial observance  or  of  good  manners  in  polite  society. 

1700  whatever  else  the  ftimitttt  of  that  court  requues:  Lord  Chbster- 
riELO,  Ltllen,  Vol.  i.  Na  188,  p.  572  (1774).  1703  the  etiquette  of  the 

Queen  and  the  Mesdames  not  spoUcing  to  one  another  cross  him  at  table  ;  HoR. 
W ALPOLB,  Llltm,  Vol.  II.  p.  TOO  (Aii).  —  the  etiquette  of  the  old  peerage : 
x^.,  p.  310.  1764   very  delicate  in  maintaining  the  etimutte :  Smollett, 

FrOMCl  *•  Italy,  xvii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  389  (1817).  1771  This  diplomatic  lord 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  study  and  practice  oi  tt^qutttt '.  Junius,  Ltiters,  Na  xllL 
p.  187  note  (1837).  1771  a  ceremonial,  more  stiff,  formal,  and  oppressive  than 
the  etiquette  of  a  German  elector:  SHoLLETT,/ra»i»/i.C/., p.  15/1(1882)1  1776 
1  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  comply  with  the  customary  ttiqutttei  J.  Collier, 
Mui.  Trav.,  p.  8^.  bef  1783  But  he  can  draw  a  pattern,  make  a  tart,  |  Ana 
has  the  ladies  etiquette  by  heart :  CowpER,  Prim'.  Err.,  Poems,  Vol.  I.  p.  36 
(1808).  1788  etiquette  did  not  allow  Mrs.  Howard  the  entr6e  of  the  coach 


with  the  Princess:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Ltttm,  VoL  L  p.  cxxvL  (1857).  1806 

etiquette  requires  that  a  modem  tour  should  contain  some  account  of  the  manu* 
fiu:tures  in  the  country  where  it  is  made:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  8,  p.  287.  1811  the 
etiqutttt  of  this  court  likewise  prohibited  strangers  from  receiving  visits  from  the 
inhabitanu  of  the  country,  till  they  should  fiist  appear  there :  Niebuhr'i  Trav. 
i4ra^.,  ch.  xlvL  Pinkerton,  VoL  X.  p.  65.  1838  he  had  access  to  no  book  on 
the  suoject  of  etiquette:  Congrtu.  Dihatct,  Vol.  11.  Pt  i.  p.  703.  1801  a 

variety  of  facts  relative  to  the  ttiquett*  of  the  old  French  court :  J.  W.  Crokbr, 
Ettayt  Fr.  Xtv.,  11.  p.  75  (1857).  1864  a  signal  to  the  two  younger  Miss 

Btmnycastles.-.to  onrol  the  little  one  from  her  shawl,  to  kiss  her,  and  smooth  her 
hair...and  go  through  the  remainder  of  the  etiquette:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone, 
VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  103. 

*Btlia:  Lat  Aetna,  fr.  Gk.  Atrvi;:  name  of  a  volcano  in 
Sicily,  formerly  even  more  celebrated  than  Vesuvius;  (a)  re- 
presentative of  intense  heat  and  disturbance  {lit.  and  tnetaph.); 
also  of  an  overwhelming  superincumbent  mass,  from  the 
legend  that  Typhoeus  was  imprisoned  beneath  Etna ;  {b)  a 
small  apparatus  for  heating  liquid  by  burning  methylated 
spirit. 

a.  1078—80  I  feele  /Etna  at  my  harte:  Gab.  Harvby,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  108 
(Z884X  1090  like  an  huge  Aetn'  of  deepe  engulfed  g^efe,  I  Sorrow  is  heaped 
in  Uiy  hoUow  chest:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  hi.  iL  32.  bef.  1098  O  burden,  more 

than  i£tna,  that  I  bear :  Greene,  Locking  C/iurr,  Wks.,  p.  142/'  (1861).  1600 
vent  the  JStna  of  his  fires:  B.  Jonson,  Cjmth.  Rev.,  v.  4,  wks.,  p.  252  (1616). 
1608  When  1  obserue,  that  firom  the  Indixtn  Dawning,  |  Euen  to  our  Irish 
jStneCs  fiery  yawning;  J.  Sylvester,  Tr  Du  Bartae,  Babylon,  p.  342(1608). 
1641  And  this  bee  spake  with  such  a  furie,  that  his  eyes  sparkled  with  rage^  and 
he  breathed  as  if  an  /Sina  had  lay  hid  in  his  brest :  Hittoricall  Narration  0/ 
the  Manner  and  Forme  of  that  Memorable  Parlt.,  &v.,  p.  25.  bef.  1867 

His  heart  is  an  ^tna :  Cowley,  in  S^tator^o,  62,  p.  102/1  (Morley).  1667 
Two  giapling  /Stna*s  on  the  Ocean  meet :  Dryden,  Ann.  Mirab.,  64,  p.  23. 
1691  So  Jov^%  great  Ordnance  shall  be  here  imploy'd  |  To  strike  him  under  th* 
jCtna  of  his  Pride :  D'Urfey,  Husb.  Revei^e,  iiL  p.  24.      1693  Usquebaugh... 


Thou'rt  the  jStna  of  Juices,  a  Damn'd  Liquid  fire:  Contention  0/  Liquors, 
p.  17.  bef.  1800  What  are  ye,  monarchs,  laureU'd  heroes,  say,  I  But  ^oas 

of  the  siiff'ring  world  ye  sway?  Cowfer,  Heroism,  Poems,  VoL  il  p.  274(i8o8X 
b.    1804  will  even  boil  his  own  shaving-water  in  the  little  hetna  which  h« 
keeps  up  in  his  tlressing-room :  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  VoL  t.  ch.  xx.  p.  915 
(«879X 

^toile,  sb, :  Fr. :  star. 

1771  The  measured  walk,  the  quincunx,  and  the  etoile  imposed  their  unsatia- 
fying  sameness  on  every  royal  and  noble  garden:  HoR.  walpolb,  Vertue's 
Annd.  Painting,  VoL  iv.  p,  125. 

^tourdetle,  sb.:  Fr.:  heedlessness,  giddiness,  silly  blun- 
dering. 

1763  the  French — ^bating  the  iiaurderie  of  the  mousfuetaires  and  of  a  high- 
dried  peiii.maitrt  or  two.. .appear  to  me  more  lifeless  than  Germans :  HoR.  Wal- 
polb, Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  85  (1857).  1779  at  Puis,  bating  the  pen  tlmrderit 
of  very  young  men,  I  protest  I  scarcely  ever  saw  anything  like  vivacity :  H., 
VoL  IL  p.  223  (1858).  1807   if  yon  have  not  <ilffa>mcrv,  you  have  nothing: 

Berbsford,  Miseries,  VoL  il  p.  68  (5th  Ed.).  1813    (jeoige  II....had 

suggested  this  device  of  a  seeming  etourderie  on  the  part  of  his  ion :  £din.  Rev., 
VoL  30,  p.  264.  1831  the  unhappy  itturderio  M  the  trunk:  Cen/eu.  of  em 

Eng.  Opium-Eater,  Pt.  1.  p.  26  (1823). 

♦6tonrdi, y>»«.  -ie,  adj.:  Fr.:  giddy,  heedless,  scatter- 
brained. 

1691  The  first  that  I  begin  with  shall  be  that /<MFiA>jr/r  ('beast',  'creature'], 
that  humble  admirer  of  Jest  an  Quibble,  the  Melancholy  Qery^rman;  Reasons  of 
Mr.  Bays,  b'e,,  p.  10.  1838  Had  she  but  the  animal  sptnts  to  be  itoterdio, 

she  wotild  be  so:  Engl,  in  France,  VoL  il  p.  347. 

stranger,  /em.  ^trangdre,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  strange, 
foreign ;  a  stranger,  a  foreigner. 

bef.  1888  straightway  flung  his  furniture  overboard  and  expressed  a  prefia«iice 
for  sinking  his  ship  rather  than  yielding  it  to  the  itranger:  Thackbray,  Sec. 
Fun.  of  Napoleon,  p.  32a  (1879). 

*4trennes,  sb.il.:  Fr. :  New  Year's  gift,  New  Year's  gifts. 
The  Lat.  strina  (whence  itrennes)  was  Anglicised  in  1 6  c.  as 
strene. 

[abt.  1030  Dame  Nature's  stiene:  Calisto  &•  Melihoea,  in  DodsleyHailitt's 
Old  Plays,  Vol.  I.  p.  55  (1876X]  1888  Mme.  de  Witt's  magnificent  volnme 

belongs  to  the  class  afitrennet:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  377. 

Etnucan:  fr.  Lat  Etruscus:  of  or  belonging  to  Etruria, 
a  region  of  Central  Italy  north  of  the  Tiber,  including  Tus- 
cany. The  Etruscan  language  remains  an  unsolved  problem 
of  philology.  The  Etruscans  were  a  distinct  race  from  all 
other  peoples  of  Italy,  and  their  art  had  distinctive  charac- 
teristics, and  is  of  great  interest,  the  Tuscan  order  being  due 
to  their  architecture.  Modem  imitations  of  Ancient  Etrus- 
can pottery  are  also  called  Etruscan. 

1776  Sir  William  Hamilton's  collection  of  antique  vases  and  Etruscan 
rarities :  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  Ded.,  p.  v.  1787  Here  are  also  Etruscan 
inscriptions  to  amuse  and  puzzle  the  antiquarian ;  P.  Beckpord,  Lett.  fr.  Ital., 
Vol.  L  p.  170  (iSosX 


ettwee :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  6tni 
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ETUDE 
'*4tnde,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  study. 

1882  a  fantasia  on  open  ails  or  an  impromptu  or  an  <tude:  Pall  Mall  Gat,, 
Dec.  93,  p.  30. 

Mnl,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  sheath  or  case  (often  ornamental)  for 
holding  small  instruments  or  utensils,  often  attached  to  the 
dress. 

1611  Estuy^  A  sheath,  case,  or  box  to  put  things  in;  and  (more  particularlv) 
a  case  of  little  mstruments,  as  sizzars,  bodkin,  pen-lcnife,  Av,  now  commonly 
teanned,  an  Ettwee:  Cotgk.  1701   tiny  pews,  that  loolc  like  /tuit  tor  the 

Earl  and  his  diminutive  Countess:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Ltttm,  Vol.  11.  p.  164  (1857). 
1771  he  presented  her  with  a  very  iine  snuff-box,  and  me  with  a  gold  Hiti: 
Smollett,  Humph,  CL,  p  50/1  (tSSaX  1778    I  waste  as  few  minutes  as 

possible,  but  constant  application  of  toe  mind  to  some  duties  or  other  will  impair 
a  memory  that  is  enclosed  in  so  frail  an  ituix  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttn,  Vol.  vu. 
p.  SI  (iSsSX  1841   Cardinal  Albenni  observed  that  this  beautiful  building 

ouzht  to  be  preserved  in  a  golden  ttui;  Lai>v  Blbssihcton,  IdUr  in  France, 
Vol.  I.  p.  9. 

''etymon,  sb, :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irvtiov;  the  true  literal  meaning 
of  a  word  according  to  its  origin,  the  radical  element. 
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1578  But  how  aptlie  and  trulie  the  same  [chance  and  clere]  may  stand  to 

ake  the  etymon  of  chancellor,  I  leave  to  others  to  consider :   Holinshed, 

Seetland.    (R.]_  161S   Blue  hath  its  etymon  from  the  High  Dutch  Uaw : 


Peach  AM,  On  Drawvw.  [J.]  1834  Peace  denominates  Jeriaatem,  it  is  the 
etymon  of  the  word :  R.  Clerks,  in  C  H.  Spuneon's  Treeu.  David,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  438  (18831  1664   nor  is  this  sense  much  distant  from  the  Etymon  of  the 

worn:  J.  WoRTHiNGTON,  Li/e,  in  Jos.  Mede's  iVks.,  p.  IviL  1680  from 

whence  the  name  Spawhawn  derives  it  self  is  not  known  unto  the  Natives ;  I  may 
nevertheless  venture  a  conjecture  of  the  Etymon ',  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav,, 
p.  160  (1677).  1870  Homer  (in  his  Hymns)  gives  this  Etymon  of  his  Name : 
J.  Smith,  Chriet.  Xelig.  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  v.  |  ±,  p.  49.  1678  uncertaintv 
of  the  Greeks  concerning  the  Etymon  of  this  Word,  A0i|>^:  Cuoworth,  InteU, 
SyU.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  pi  300.  bef.  1788  by  so  much,  as  from  a  Specimen,  one 

ma^  imagine  the  whole  Etymon,  and  Sense  of  the  Word ;  R.  North,  Exeanen, 
1.  iu.  6o,p.  i69(i74oX 

iMr.  H.  D.  Darbishire  has  upset  or  at  least  thrown  con- 
erable  doubt  upon  the  usual  etymology  of  irviior,  which 
connects  it  with  Skt.  sa/yas,^'tnie',  ft.  Skt.  root  as,='bt', 
akin  to  Gk.  thtu.  Lax.  esse,=' to  be*.  He  proposes  an  affinity 
with  Lat.  virus.] 

enaogeUon,  Late  Gk.  (voyytXtov;  enangelinm.  Late  Lat 
fr.  Late  Gk. :  sb. :  good  tidings,  gospel,  evangel.  Early  An- 
glicised as  evangelie,  evangiU  (through  Old  Fr.  evangile),  &•€. 

1026   The  evangelion,  that  joyful  tidings,  is  now  bitterer  than  the  old  law : 

■  -    ■       Whk ..      .-      . 

.. ,     els  lames  anVl  tohn:  W.  I 

p.  ii3(i87iX 


TvNDALE,  Expos.,  p.  334  (1849).      1028  WhKhe  afker  Lukis  evangelion /Sayde 
to  th(e]  apostels  lames  and  tohn:  W.  Roy  &  Jes.  Baslowb,  Rtdt  mo,  S^, 


*BaealyvtaB,  pi.  eucalypti,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  'well  covered': 
name  of  a  genus  of  trees,  Nat  Order  MyrUictcu,  including 
the  Red  and  Blue  gum-trees  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

1845  The  bark  of  some  of  the  Eucalypti  fidls  annually,  or  hangs  dead  in  long 
shreds  which  swing  about  with  the  wind :  C  Darwin,  jonm,  Beaglt,  ch.  xix. 
p.  433.  1807  the  eucalyptus  boles  stood  out,  like  basalt  pillars:  C  Kihcslbv, 
Two  Yean  Afo,  ch.  i.  p.  37  (t877X  *1877  The  Enealyptut  rloiulia,  or  blue 
gum-tree  of  Australia,  u  another  and  recently  discovered  example  of  the  hygienic 
influence  of  vegetation:  Timet, 'Dec  6,    {St.] 

*Enclid:  Lat  Euclldes,  Gk.  EvxXt^t:  the  author  or 
editor  of  the  celebrated  text-book  on  elementary  geometry 
compiled  about  B.C.  300 ;  hence,  any  edition  of  the  said  text- 
book; elementary  geometry,  or  geometry  treated  more  or 
less  on  Euclid's  system,  and  conmied  to  the  study  of  plane 
angles  and  figures  contained  or  bounded  by  straight  lines  or 
circles  (or  parts  of  circles),  and  of  solid  angles  and  figures 
bounded  by  planes.  • 

[abt.  1886  The  lord,  the  lady,  and  ecb  man,  sauf  the  frere  |  Sayde  that  Jankyn 
sp^  in  this  matiere  |  As  well  as  Euclide :  Chaucer,  C,  T,,  Sompnoum  Tale, 


encnusia,  tvicpcuKa,  Gk. ;  encrasie,  eucrasy,  Eng.  fr.  Gk. : 
sb, :  lit,  'go>od  mixture' :  a  well-constituted  temperament  (of 
mind  or  body). 

1669  But  the  other  having  a  ruddy  vigorous  and  perfect  constitution  and  en- 
joying a  compleat  entire  Encrasie  delights  in  no  food  out  of  good  nourinire ;  Sir 
K.  DiGBY,  Obten,  Relig.  Med,,  p.  343.        1671   This  likeness  or  conformity  to 


God  is  an  nupcurto,  a  perfect  temperament:  John  Howe,  H^he.,  p.  311/3  (1B71X 
1692  the  soul  in  the  Greek  hacf  its  enkrasia,  its  perfect  beauty  and  glory: 
Watson,  Body  0/ Div,,  p.  738  (1858). 

endaemon,  .r^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (vdat/uov  (adj.), =' having 
a  good  demon',  'fortunate',  'blessed':  Astral.:  the  eleventh 
House  of  an  astrological  figure.  In  the  sense  of  a  'good 
angel,  spirit,  or  genius',  the  term  is  a  mistake  for  agatho- 
daemon  [jj,  v.), 

1696  Eudemen,  the  Good  (Senius;  by  which  Name  the  first  House  of  a 
Celestial  Figure  is  called,  by  reason  of  its  good  and  perpetual  Significations: 


PHiLure,  World  of  IVtrdt,  1834—47  The  simple  appendage  of  a  tail  will 

cacodemonisc  the  Etidemon :  Soothev,  Doctor,    [Davies] 

euforbie,  euforbio,  euforbium.    See  enphorblum. 

enge,  engS,  interj, :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  «5y» :  well  done !,  bravo !. 
Also  as  sb.  an  expression  of  praise. 

1630   Unto  whom  shall  that  Euee  be  given  at  that  great  Day,  but  the  doer; 
S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  577.  bef.  1660  The  musick  that  Pythagoras  talks  of 

in  the  orbs,  was  that  of  the  minstrels  which  our  Saviour  mentions  at  the  return  of 


that  prodi^l,  to  solemnize  the  euges,  the  passionate  welcomes  of  heaven  poured 
out  on  penitents:  Hammond,  »f*i.,  iv.  500.     [T.]  1660  the  Caddi  enrolls 

their  names,  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  of  Nuptial ;  and  with  an  Euge  dis- 
misses them:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  308  (1677).  1809  This  small  still 
voice  (which  comes  to  all)  escaped  Mr.  Hayley's  notice,  perhaps  amidst  the  euge's 
of  bis  flatterers:  Quarterly  Rev,,  Vol.  11.  p.  443. 

'eulogiimi,  sb,:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (iSXoyui,^ 'praise':  an  ex- 
pression of  praise,  a  panegyric.  Perhaps  the  form  is  affected 
by  elogiTUU  {g,  v,), 

1621  all  those,  of  whom  we  read  such  hyperbolical  eulogiums:  R.  Burton, 
./4ius/.  ^r/.,  To  Reader,  p.  38(1837).  bef.  1673  Wisdom  giveth  ns  the  like 

eulogium  of  the  power  of  God  in  this :  J.  Caryl,  qtloted  in  C.  H.  Spurgeon's 
Treai.  David,  Vol.  v.  p.  30  (1878).  1712    yet  shall  I  not  accompany  those 

Writings  with  Eulogiums,  out  leave  them  to  speak  for  themselves  :  Spectator, 
No.  461,  Aug.  19,  p.  659/3  (Morley).  1728  the  best  repeated  Eulogiums  on 

that  Theme,  are  but  Intrusions  on  your  Majesty's  Pleasure  of  secretly  deserving 
them:  Cibbkr,  Vanbrugh's  Prmt.  Hus6,,  Ded.,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  330  (1776), 
1748  This  eulogium  on  my  native  country :  Smollett,  Pad.  Rand.,  ch.  xiv. 
Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  79  (1817).  1771  His  eulogium  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  old  duke  of  N :  -  Hnmph,  CI.,  p.  37/a  (1883).         1818  the  eulo- 

S'um  I  ventured  to  pass  on  Milton  was  wholly  confined  to  his  poetry:  Lady 
ORGAN,  Fl  Macarthy,  Vol.  n.  ch.  ii.  ^.  iii  (1819).  1887  The  quality  of 

the  Junch  fully  justified  theculogium  which  Bod  had  pronounced,  and  verv  great 
justice  was  done  to  it :  Dickens,  Pickvnck,  ch.  xUx.  p.  536.  1804  lie  had 

prepared  a  flaming  eulogium  of  your  work :  Thackeray,  Newcomcs,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  xxii.  p.  344  (1B79). 

enonymoB,  eudnjrmns,  sb,:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  eiMivf«>t,=' well- 
named'  (shrub) :  name  of  a  genus  of  trees,  Nat.  Order  Ce- 
lastraeeae,  commonly  called  'spindle-tree'.  The  Euonymos 
ja^nica,a,  variegated  shrub,  is  also  called  'Chinese-box'; 
Euonymos  Europaea  is  also  called  'dogwood'. 

1767  deciduous  flowering  shrubs.. .such  as.-.candleberry,  myrtle,  dogwood,  or 
euonymus :  J.  Abercrombie,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  180  (1803).  1780 

The  euonymus,  of  which  the  best  skeweis  are  made,  is  called  pnckwood;  J. 
MoNCK  Mason,  Notes  Shahs,    [T.l 

'enphdninm,  .r^.:  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fr.  Gk.  tStftatms, 
=' sweet  sounding':  a  brass  musical  instrument  having  the 
lowest  register  of  the  saxhorn  group. 

enphorblum,  euphorbia,  sb, :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  tv<t>6pPim>:  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  typical  of  the  Nat  Order  Euphorbiaceat., 
or  Spurgewort,  spurge ;  also  the  acrid  resinous  drug  obtained 
from  various  species,  formerly  used  as  an  emetic  and  pur- 
gative, in  this  sense  the  form  euphorbium  only  being  used. 
Early  Anglicised  as  euforbie. 

1020  than  make  hym  to  nese  with  peper/&  euforbio:  Tr.  yerome  ^ 
BrunswicKs  Surgery,  sig.  R  iiij  v<>/i.  UM  [See  axlstoloeUa].  bef. 
1034  [See  alum  a*  IHVSM).  1040  then  take  anounce  of  Wax,  and  a 

dram  of  Euforbium.  the  which  Euforbium  yee  shall  beate  in  a  morter  with  v.  or 


droppes  oi  Oyle:  Raynald,  Birtk  Man.,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  iiL  p.  183  (1613X 
1099  This  oyle  of  Euphorbio :  A  M.,  Tr.  Gabelhouer's  Bk.  Pkysiche,  p.  4/1. 
1099   Euphorbium,  from  Barbaria :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  11.  i,  p.  377. 


1600  Euphorbium  is  the  iuice  or  gumme  of  a  certaine  herbe  growing  luce  the 
bead  of  a  wilde  thistle,  betweene  the  branches  whereof  grow  certain  fruits:  John 
PoRY,  Tr.  Lea's  Hist,  Afr.,  p.  555.  1603  And  freng'd  about  with  spngs  of 

Scammonie,  |  And  of  Euphorbium,  forged  cunningly :  j.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Bartas,  Magnif.,  p.  67  (t6oS)i  1607  Take  of  Eiuorbium  beaten  into  fine 

powder,  three  ounces:  Topsell,  Four./.  Beasts,  p.  373.  1627  Euphorbium 
also  hath  a  Milke,  though  not  very  white,  which  is  of  a  great  Acrimony:  Bacon, 
Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  vii.  i  639.  1641  of  Euphorbium  powdered  a  scruple ;  John 
French,  Art  DistilL,  Bk.  iv.  p.  87  (1651).  1767  the  tenderer  soru  of  eu- 

phorbiums,  cereuses,  c^untias,  and  torch-thistle,  ftc.,  would  be  greatly  forwarded 
m  rooting.. .by  aid  of  a  bark-bed :  J.  Abercrombie,  Ev,  Man  own  Gardener, 
p.  3B3  (1^3).  1788  The  sija...l  imagine,  from  the  milk  of  it,  that  it  is  an 

emthorbia:  Sir  W.  Jones,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  cxxxv.  p.  133  (1831).  1796 

The  seed-vessels  of  a  species  of  Euphorbia,  pulverized,  were  used  for  poisoning 
wolves :  Tr.  Thunberg's  C.  of  Good  Hope,    Pinkerton,  Vol  xvi.  p.  17  (1814). 

Euphrosyne :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Ev^povvvri :  name  of  one  of  the 
Graces,  the  three  presiding  deities  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness. 

1637  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free,  I  In  Heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne :  Milton, 
V  Allegro,  13. 

Euraquilo,  Euroaquilo:  Late  Lat.:  a  north-nonh-east 
wind  that  causes  dangerous  spring  storms  in  the  Levant,  a 
Levanter.    See  Eurodydon. 

1881  there  beat  down  from  it  a  tempestuous  wind,  which  is  called  Euraquilo : 
Bible  (R.V.),  Acts,  xxvii.  14. 

'eureka  {heureka  would  be  correct,  but  would  now  be 
pedantic),  c%f>T)Ka,  \st  pers,  sing,  per/,  act,  of  Gk.  dpiirKtip, 
=  'to  discover':  'I  have  discovered'  (it),  said  to  have  been 
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EURIPUS 


the  exclamation  of  Archimedes,  the  philosopher  of  Syracuse, 
when  he  discovered  the  principle  of  specific  gravity,  and  how 
thereby  to  detect  the  amount  of  alloy  in  the  crown  of  the 
tyrant  Hiero;  applied  attributively  to  sundry  modem  articles 
of  trade,  such  as  a  particular  pattern  of  shirt  much  adver- 
tised some  years  ago. 

1870  For  ihU,  may  I  (with  ioy)  ay.  EYFHKA,  EYTHKA,  EYPHKA: 
J.  Deb,  Pref.  Bilbni^ey's  Euclid,  »g.  c  ij  V.  1S98  be  found  it  out,  and 
presently  fomtting  himselfe,  leaped  forth  naked  as  he  was,  crying  c vpijKa  I  have 
found  it :  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  To  Reader,  >ig.  \  iij  f.  1608  he  ran 
foorth  suddenly  out  of  the  baine,  as  if  he  had  beene  frantike,  or  inspired  with 
some  fanaticall  spirit,  crying  o\xt\Heurtca.  Heurtca,  that  is  to  say,  I  nave  found 
it,  I  have  found  it:  Holi^nd,  Tr.  Ptut.  Mor.,  p.  590.  1607  Ha^  ivrnKO, 

cvfftfKa,  I  haue  it  [the  answer  to  a  riddle]:  A.  Brbwer,  Lingua,  iiL  6,  sig.  Gar^. 
16A8  Now  a  way  is  invented  hpw  for  all  money,  be  it  never  so  small,  we  can  tell 

Stresently,  and  we  want  not  many  instruments,  tliat  we  may  cry,  We  have  over- 
bunded  Uperturtka,  Uperturtka,  we  have  gone  beyond  Aixkinudes  his  Eurtka : 
Tr.  J.  Baitista  Porta' s  Nat.  Mag.,  Bk.  xviii.  ch.  viii.  p.  ^84.  1662  Like 

a  better  ArtkinutUs,  the  issue  of  all  his  Enquiries  was  an  rvpijjca,  an  cJpi)xa,  the 
OiF«pring  of  his  Brain  without  the  Sweat  of  his  Brow;^  South,  Serttt.,  VoL  1. 
P*  53  (i7'7X  1660  yea  after  we  have  triumph'd  in  a  supposed  Evpijxa ; 

prune  difficulty  marts  our  Ovations:  Glanviix,  Setptu,  ch.  ix.  p.   59 
16174  to  sing  Mattins  and  Evensong  to  my  own  himna :  N.  Fairfax, 


a  new.sprung  difficulty  marts  our  Ovations:  Gi^ANViLi.,  Setptu,  ch.  ix.  p.  59 
(1885).  1674  to  sing  Mattins  and  Evensong  to  my  own  himna :  N.  Fairfax, 
Bulk  and  S«lv.,  p.  3.       167D  welcoms  these  discoveries  with  a  thankful  «vpcjca: 


1683  Cries 


J.  Smith,  Christ.  Rtlig.  Apfeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ii.  I  4,  p.  i». 
c{(»)ca,  the  mighty  secret's  found :  Drvden,  Rtt.  Laic.,  43.  1743,  Adams 

then  snapping  his  fingers,  returned  overjoyed  to  his  companions,  crying  out, 
'Heureka,  Heureka':  Fielding,  yos.  Anarems,  11.  xiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  iqo 
(l8o€).  1787  He  cries  out  E^pipca  with  all  the  extacy  of  Archimedes:  Gent. 

Mag.,  X059/3.  1SL8  now  we  clap  I  Our  hands,  and  cry  "Eureka  !**   it  is 

clear:  Byron,  Ckildt  HaroU,  rv.  IxxxL  1836  he  chips  his  hands,  cries 
nfniica.\  and  is  dubbed  "illustrious**  on  the  spot:  Lord  Bbaconsfibld,  Viv. 
Grty,  Bk,  VII,  ch.  iii.  p.  397  (1881).  1848  It  is  (if  be  will  pardon  me  the 

expression)  his  eurtlka :  Thackxrav,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  37  (1885).  1860  my 

Eureka  shirt  will  fit  you  to  a  nicety ;  Once  a  iVetk,  June  30,  p.  lo/x- 

eniipns,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  cvpiiror :  a  strait,  a  channel ;  esp. 
Euripus,  the  name  of  the  strait  between  Boeotiaand  Euboea, 
in  which  the  current,  according  to  the  Ancients,  changed 
seven  times  a  day;  the  canal  in  a  Roman  hippodrome  be- 
tween the  spectators  and  the  arena ;  also,  metapk.  dangerous 
fluctuations  of  affairs,  once  at  least,  a  remarkable  teat  of 
inhaling  and  after  an  interval  exhaling  (smoke).  Sometimes 
Anglicised  as  euripe. 

1699  the  Cuban  ebolttion,  Eurifus,  and  Whifie :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out 
»/  his  Hum.,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  p.  132  (1616).  1631   a  sea  full  of  shelves  and 

rockes,  sands,  eulfes,  Eunpes  and  contrary  tides:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel., 
Pt.  3,  Sec  4,  Mem,  i,  Subs.  1,  Vol.  11.  p.  480^x827).  1766  the  euripus,  or 

canal,  made  by  order  of  Julius  Oesar  to  contain  crocodiles;  Smoixbtt,  Frane* 
A*  Ital]f^  xxxii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  499  (1817X  1836  And  shall  we  be  made  to 

suffer  shipwredc,  we  of  the  South  1  mean,  in  steering  our  bark  through  this 
Euri/us,  by  the  madness  of  our  pilot  and  our  own  folly :  Congress.  Debates, 
Vol.  11.  Pt.  1.  p.  130.  1837  the  terrible  consequences  of^Bankruptcy... would... 
deter  many  from  embarking  in  commerce,  on  this  sea  of  uncertainties,  this 
Enbean  title,  this  Euripus,  on  which  so  many  are  stranded,  or  overwhelmed  and 
lost:  ib..  Vol.  ill.  p.  170. 

EoTOclydoa:  Gk.  Ev'poKXi;daii>,=' having  broad  waves': 
name  given  to  the  north-north-east  Levanter  in  Acts,  xxvii. 
14  (A.  v.).    See  Earaanilo. 

bef.  1670  And  this  was  joyn*d  with  too  much  Fire  in  the  passion  of  his 
Anger,  in  which  Mood  indeed,  which  is  Strang,,  he  would  reason  excellently, 
and  continue  it  in  the  very  Buro^ydcn  ofiuM  Choler;  J.  Hackbt,  Ai^. 
Williams,  Pt  11.  64,  p.  63  (1693). 

EuFdpa :  Lat. :  name  of  the  western  division  of  the  great 
continent  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  so  called  after  the 
mythical  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king,  Agenor.  Angli- 
cised as  Europe.    Hence,  European,  adj.  and  sb. 

tlSll  these  our  landes  of  Eiuropa:  Of  the  newe  tandet,  in  Arber's  First 
Three  Eng.  Bht.  on  Amer.,  p.  xxix.  (1885).  1080  any  other  nacyon  in 
Europa :  Palsgr.  ,  foL  xiii  ro.  1040  in  any  other  region  of  Eurona :  —  Tr.  Aco- 
lastus,  sig.  A  ivv*.  IBOO  (jolde,  Pearles,  precious  stones... which  we  in  Europa 
esteme  as  pjkasures  and  dclicates:  R.  Eden,  Mewe  India,  p,  37  (Arber,  18851 
1080  the  Church  of  Christ  for  many  hundred  years  hath  perished  out  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  beside  Europa:  Fulke,  Answers,  p.  3s  (1848X  1090 
When  Phoebus  with  Europa's  bearer  bides,  |  The  spring  appears:  Greens, 
Poems,  p,  303/1  (1861). 

Emms :  Lat  fi*.  Gk.  E^poc :  the  east-south-east  wind. 

abt.  1835  Eums  & 
ris,  iSCA  abt.  1974  pe  1 
Boelhius,  Bk.  it.  p.  44  (i8e8).  leia  Hums,  as  all  otner  winas,  must  He 
drawn  with  blown  cheeks,  wings  upon  |his  shouldera,  and  his  body  the  colour  of 
the  Uwny  moon :  Pbacham.  [T.]  1636  fonu,  The  East  winde:  Cockeram, 
Pt  I.  (snd  Ed,X  1667  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds,  J  Eums  and  Zephyr, 
with  theu:  lateral  noise,  |  Sirocco  and  Libecchio :  Hilton,  P.  L.,yi.  70s. 

Euterpi :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  EiVcpm; :  name  of  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  the  patroness  of  song  and  lyric  poetry  generally. 

euthanasia,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  fiBamiTia:  a  happy 
death,  an  easy,  painless  death.    Anglicised  as  euthanasie. 

1606  he  prayed  unto  God  that  bee  and  his  might  have  the  like  Euthanasia: 
Holland,  Tr.  Suet.,  p.  84.  bef.  1687  Dare  I  ptophane,  so  irreligious  bee  | 


fe  Aqiiiloun...Blowes  hope  at  my  bode:  AUit.  Poems,  p.  96 
(Morris,  iSCiX  abt  1874  pe  loude  blastes  of  pe  wynde  Eurus:  Chaucer,  Tr. 
~     ■■■  »  •i~»         1613  Eurus,  as  all  other  winds,  must  be 


EX  ABRUPTO 

To  greet  or  ^eve  her  soft  Euthanasee  1 1  So  sweetly  taken  to  the  Couit  of 
blisse,  I  As  spirits  had  stolne  her  S^rit,  in  a  kisse:  B.  Jonson,  Underwoods, 
Wks.,  p.  959  (1640).  1679  and  all  this  crowned  with  va  riAoj/axno.  a  gentle 

and  easy  deatn  at  last  in  the  presence  and  embraces  of  all  his  dearest  Fnends, 
Children  and  Family :  Goodman,  Penitent  Pard.,  p.  34a.  ^  1734  A  recovery 
in  my  case,  and  at  my  age,  is  impossible;  the  kmdest  wish  of  my  firiends  is 
Euthanasia ;  Arbuthnot,  in  Pope's  Letters,  p.  319  (1737X  174A  Absolute 

monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the  true  Eutkemmsia  of  the  British 
constituuon:  Hume,  Essays,  VoL  I.  p.  47(i6a5)'  1831  this  isthe/MMoffona 
which  they  desire  for  the  constitution  (u  England;  Edin.  Rev.,  V0L53,  P*  49^. 
1840  [the  execution]  probably  the  euthanasia  of  the  late  Mr.  (Sreenacre: 
Barmah,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  177  (1865).  1883  It  is  a  near  approach  to  an  ideal 
Euthanasia  to  pau  away  like  the  good  old  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  Guardian, 
Dec.  ao,  p.  i8ot. 

Eutopia,  Eutopian.    See  Utopia, 
OT,  .r^. :  Turcoman.    See  aladjak. 

evacnation  (^-Jl:.!l  .:i),  sb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Evacuation :  the 
action  or  process  of  emptying  or  clearing  out ;  the  action  or 
process  of  relieving  an  animal  body  of  deleterious  or  super- 
fluous matter;  that  which  is  discharged  or  withdrawn  from 
an  animal  body. 

1683  The  parte  of  euacuation  by  lettinge  of  bloude,  is  incision  or  cuttynge 
the  vayne,  wherby  the  bloud,  whiche  is  cause  of  syckenes  or  griefe  to  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  part  uierof,  doth  most  aptly  passe :  Elyot,  Cast.  Heithe, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  viL  (R.)  1041  the  euacuacyon  that  is  made  by  the  hledynge: 
R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guyddt  Quest.,  A-c.,  sig.  M  ii  r>. 

evacuator  (—J.  — J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat.  ivacuHre, ='to  evacuate',  Late  Lat,  'to  make  void':  one 
who  makes  void. 

bef.  1660  Take  heed,  be  not  too  busy  in  imitating  ^ny  &ther  in  a  dangetoos 
expressiod,  or  in  excusing  the  great  evacuators  of  the  law :  Hammond,  H^kt.,  L 
•75.    IT.) 

eracae,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  h/acuer:  to  eject,  to  evacuate,  to 
pass  out 

1041  the  blode  evacnelh :  R.  CoruiHD,  Tr.  Guyddi  Quest.,  &v.,  sig.  M  i  t>*. 

OTagation  (^±—>l _ j,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ivagation :  a  wan- 
dering, an  erratic  motion. 

1003  This>Tnoe[sloth1hathyjbraunches...thatistokiiowemalyce,raiicoiire, 
dyspayre,  pusiUanimyte,  unclenness  and  evagatioa  of  thoughtes:  A.  C,  Ordi' 
narve  o/Christen  Men,  Pt  11.  ch.  vii.  sig.  k  v  r".  bef.  1706  These  long 

chains  of  lofty  moimtains,  which  run  through  whole  continents  east  and  west, 
serve  to  stop  the  evagation  of  the  vapours  to  the  north  and  south  in  hot  countries; 
J.  Ray.    lTi 

evangelion,  evangelium:  Late  Lat.    See  enangellon. 

evaporation  {jlJ.z.>l=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Evaporation: 
the  process  of  resolving  or  of  being  resolved  into  vapor ;  an 
exhalation,  a  vapor;  a  result  of  resolution  into  vapor. 

1583  Also  vnctions  with  oyles  and  oyntementes,  called  Diaphorctioe,  which, 
tnr  euaporation,  do  sbortely  euacuate  the  fiilnesse:  Elvot,  Cast.  Helthe,  Bit.  111. 
^  viL  [R.,  S.V.  Evacuate]  154B  ihys  euaporatyon  before  the  applyenge 
of  the  playsler,  or  cerote:  Trahbson,  Tr.  yiiids  Ckirurg.,  foL  xUi  r*/i. 
16M  Hbraclitus  affirmeth,  the  Soule  of  the  world  to  be  an  evaporation  of 
humors  within  it :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  834. 

evapore,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Svaporer :  to  evaporate,  to  pass 
oflf  in  vapor,  to  cause  to  pass  off  in  vapor. 

1548  wheifbre  it  sufficeth  than  to  euapore  the  mattier  by  the  decoction  of 
thynges  anodyne:  Traheron,  Tr.  VigJs  Ckirurg.,  fol.  lix  »»/t.  —  we  must 
be  content  to  euapore  the  matter  wyth  colde  water:  ib.,  foL  lix  »</a. 

evocator  (-^  —  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  /vocStor,='* ont  who 
calls  to  arms',  noun  of  agent  to  fvocare,='to  evoke':  one 
who  evokes,  an  exorcist, 

1816  he  call'd  in  aid  |  The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused  |  The 
Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel  |  The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath: 
Byron,  Manjr.,  it  a,  Wks.,  VoL  xi.  p.  37(«83aX 

Ewigkeit,  sb. :  Ger. :  eternity, 
ewig-weibliche,  adj. :  Ger. :  ever-feminine. 

1888  they  represent. ..two  several  expressions  of  the  EwifWeiUicMts  [neat]: 
Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  316.  1888  His  aim  is  to  paint,  and,  if  I  may  ine  Oio 

expression,  to  unmask  what  Goethe  has  so  justly  named  the  ewig-meiiache: 
Athemeum,  July  7,  p.  13/1. 

*ex.  S  (sometimes  before  consonants), /r<^.:  Lat:  from, 
out  of,  after,  by  reason  of.  As  a  prefix  to  a  word  denoting 
the  holder  of  an  office  ex  means  'formerly',  as  ex-consul,  in 
Classical  Latin  ex  consuie,='iormeT\y  consul'.  Also  pre- 
fixed to  English  words,  as  ex-dictator,  ex-Jting,  *ex-mouffetisk, 
ex-pope.  With  the  neuter  ablative  of  adjectives  and  parti- 
ciples, and  with  the  ablative  case  of  substantives,  ex  (/)  forms 
many  adverbial  phrases. 

exabmptO^/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  abruptly,  suddenly. 

1684  Venus  ex  abtupto:  Pesle,  Arraignment  i)f  Paris,  iL  i,  Wks., 
p.  356/1  (i8«i)i 
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EX  ABUNDANTI 

«z  a1nindaQti,/>^r. :  Lat:  superfluously.  *ez  abrmdaati 
eautSla,  Late  Lat. :  from  excessive  caution,  to  be  well  on  the 
safe  side.  The  fonner  phrase  seems  sometimes  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  latter. 

1091  There  are  lome,  Treatises  ix  ahunda»H:  RiUa.  WoUtH.,  p.  630(1685). 
1683  neuerthelesM  tx  abundanti  they  produce  further  evidence  out  of  an 
attestation  of  Signeur  Hmtman  their  late  Goveraonr  in  the  Afolucctm :  Rfffy 
to  Dtfmct  rfPncttd.  ^Dm.  ag$l.  Engl,  at  A  mboyna,  p.  3^ .  ItTS  I  shall,  tx 
aitmtUmti,  produce  the  Testimonies  of  stnugeis  and  enemies :  J.  Smith,  Ckritt. 
Rtlig.  Atfeal,  Blc.  ill.  ch.  v.  |  a,  p.  46.  16T8  they  only  doing  it  occasionally 
and  tx  atimdamti:  CuDwoaTH,  JnttlL  Srtt.,  Blc  t.  ch.  iv.  p.  as6.  1681  It 
is  tx  aiuMiiaHti,  out  of  the  abondancy  and  fecundity  of  the  Godhead :  Th.  Good- 
win, Wit.,  in  Nicbol's  Str.  Stand.  Dmiut,  Vol  11.  fj.  397  (1861X  bef.  1TS3 
there  being  enough  specified  before  these  that  were  onenM  tx  atumltmH,  need 
not  be  made  known:  R.  North,  Bxamtn,  11.  t.  141,  p.  403  (1740)1  1T48 

I  shall,  probably,  tx  atuiidaHti,  return  soon  to  my  former  pnlixity:  Lord 
CHBSTBRriBLD,  Lttltrt,  Vol.  I.  No.  137,  p.  314  (1774)1  1760  they  can  be 

taken  only  as  Wonls  tx  aimtJimti,  and  not  operative;  Gilbbrt,  Caut  in  Law 
A*  Efuity,  p.  17.  1836  the  restriction  is  tx  aitoutamti  cauttla — out  of 

abundant  caution,  overweening  care:  Cangrttt.  Ddatts,  VoL  11.  Pt.  i.  p.  140. 
1887  The  saints  of  the  Holy  Mountain. ..rigorously  exclude  from  iu  sacred 
predncu  not  women  only,  but,  tx  atunJoMtt  cauttla,  all  female  animals  of 
every  kind:  AlAttutum,  Aug.  6,  p.  170/3. 

0Z  acddenti,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  accidentally  (as  opposed 
to  essenttaUy). 

UOO  this  is  true  croeciAaitf,  and  not  otherwise:  BiiAoroRO,  WritmKt,^^., 
p.  378  (Parker  Soc.,  |8S3^  1684  Abstinence  from  it  (the  Lord's  Supper]  can 
never  be  good,  but  ^x  aatdtnti,  either  for  defect  of  a  due  dispoaedness,  or  to  excite 
a  greater  reverence:  S.  Chasnock,  Wit.,  in  Nichofs  Str.  Stattd.  Diviiut, 
VoL  IV.  p.  404  (i86sX 

ezaeaito,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  eqtially,  equitably,  on  equitable 
terms. 

1630  his  Majesty.. .might  now  expect  the  like  again  from  them  tx  myno: 
Rttiq.  WottoH.,  p.  530  (1685X  1606  though  God  intends  Christ's  propitiation 
condidoiially  applicable^  x^Mt,  as  well  to  every  as  any  man,  yet  be  did  not 
tx  mqna,  equally  intend  it  for  every  man :  N.  Hardy,  on  xti  Ep.  ^oin,  Nicbol's 
Ed.,  p.  i4t/i  (166^  1679  a  most  holy  and  diligent  observer  of  the  Law,  yet 
in  some  as  that  ofthe  Sabhath...he  interpreted  it  tx  mqtu  t^  hoiu  ('and  fairly']: 
GooDHAK,  Ptniltnt  Pard.,  p.  ao, 

'•ex  animo,  phr.:  Lat:  from  the  mind,  of  set  purpose, 

earnestly,  at  heart. 

abt.  1630  1  have  taken  care  so  to  master  my  Pen,  that  I  might  not  («rMUM0, 
or  of  set  purpose)  discolour  truth :  (1653)  R.  N  aunton,  Frofm.  Ktr.,  p.  64  OStoX 
1609  Those  that  do  secretly  or  openrr  plead  the  caiis^  of  Inlideb...whelner  tx 
«mfiM,orforproinotiiigPopery,timewinaisclase;  R.  Baxtbr,  KtyfirCaiholiekt, 
Ep.  Ded.,  p.  9.  1743  in  contributing  so  hugely,  as  he  did,  towards  clearing 

up  all  these  btigues  and  embioila  of  the  city,  and  all  dear  and  hearty,  and  as  done 
cordially,  and /jrtfifMW,  and  not  after  the  adulatory  manner  of  a  court:  R.N0RTH, 
Lmt  t/Noriit,  Vol.  1.  p.  386  (1806).  1798  I  A.  &,...do  willinglv  and  ex 

animo  subacrtbe  to  the  book  of  articles  of  religioo  agreed  upon  by  the  arenbishopa 
andbi^iops:  Stat.  32  Gt«.  III.,  c  63,  la.  1883  A  man  who  was  "ex  animo" 
a  Papist,  and  who  only  wmted  a  suitable  time  to  declare  himself  one :  J.  H. 
Shorthodss,  ytin  Ineltumt,  Vol.  i.  di.  iL  p.  49  (and  Ed.X 

ex  antlperlBtasl,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  owing  to  amtlperl- 
stasiB  (q.  v.). 

1084  if  they  had  dwelt  in  this  oar  dimate,  which  through  coldneiae  {tx  imti- 
ftrittatti  doth  fortiSe  digestiao:  "1.  Coghak,  Haptn  (^Htaltk,  p.  114. 

ez  aBse,/^r. :  Lat,  'from  the  as'  {q.  vi):  of  the  whole,  in 
entirety. 

bef.  1687  they  which  are  left  heirs  tx  Attt,  tt  all  thdr  Ancestors  vices : 
B.  JoNSON,  Ditaiv.,  p.  loS  (1640X 

*ez  cathedra, /Ar. :  Late  Lat,  'from  the  chair'  (of  office), 
esp.  the  throne  of  the  Pope  in  the  Consistory,  also,  a  pro- 
fessor's chair :  authoritatively,  judicially. 

1603  vntill  his  Holinesse  haue  iudidally  &  tx  Catitdra  dedded  it :  W.  Wat- 
son, Quodlibttt  cfRtlif.  &•  Slati,  p.  19.  1683  this  present  Pope  has  coo- 
denmed  the  doctrine  of  king-killing  (a  thesis  of  the  Jesuits)  amongst  others,  tx 
catkedrd,  as  they  call  it,  or  in  open  consistory :  Drydbn,  Rti.  Laic.,  Pref. ,  wks. , 
p.  1B9  (t87oX              1696  their  church  proposeth  for  poinu  of  faith...what  they 
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Nidiol'i 

tx  CaiitJri,  w.  ,  .  ... 

p.  73  (and  Ea.X  1708  The  advocates  ofthe  papacy  maintain  that  dwpope 

IS  infallible  tx  catitdra :  Chambsrs,  C)rcl.,  SnppL,  s.v.  Catitdra.  1771  He 
too  pronounces  tx  catitdra  on  the  chaiacten  of  nis  contempoiaries:  Shollstt, 
Hitmfi.  CI,  p.  40/a  (tSBsX  1810   Glossin  bowed  low  to  this  declaration  tx 

eawdra,  but  observed,  that  in  case  of  the  very  worst,  and  of  such  unnatural 
doctrines  being  actually  neld  as  he  had  already  hinted, "  tne  law  bad  another  hold 
on  Mr.  Vanbeest  Brown":  Scott,  Guy  Mamurmt,  ch.  xliL  p.  370  (i8mX 
1890  the  drone  I  Of  old  Botherby's  spouting  ex-^athedrt  tone:  Btroh,  Tit 
eiHti,'ma.,Vo\.  ■-   '      -^'^^-  ■•-■■'  I  • 


L  XII.  p.  31  (iB3aX  1830  "  My  brother,"  said  he,  tx  catitdra 
"it  cannot  have  escaped  your  judidous  observation":  Scott,  Monatttry,  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  437/1  (1S67X  l8iM  Sir,  it  is  already  announced  to  us  (ex  cathedra) 
that  "liberty  is  power":  Ctagrttt.  Dtbatts,  Vol.  11.  Pt.  iL  p.  1907. 

ez  concessis  (/)/.),  ez  coneesso,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  from 
what  has  been  conceded. 

1884  The  wonls  "National  Spann,"  an  tx  etnettiit  in  oommon  use:  Sir 
1.  Pbarson,  in  Lam  Timtt  RtftrU/  VoL  u.  (n.s.X  p.  654/1.  1886  The 

Court  will...aid  the  defective  execution  of  a  ^wer,  but  nere  there  was,  tx  eta- 
ctttit,  no  power  at  all:  Lam  Rtfartt,  34  Ci.  Dm. ,  163. 


ez  Consequentlt/Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  by  way  of  consequence, 
as  a  logical  consequence. 

1079  will  you  conclude,  as  it  were  tx  caattqutnti,  that  whosoener  arriueth 
heere  shall  be  enticed  to  foUye :  J.  LvLV,  Eufitut,  p.  43  (1868X  1681  after 

that,  tx  coHttgutnti,  as  a  secondary  work,  our  reconciliation  amongst  ourselves : 
Th.  (jOODWih,  IVit.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stmul.  Dwimt,  VoL  11.  p.  365  (1861X 
1836  that  there  being  no  right  in  other  Powers  to  send,  there  was,  tx  coHttqutnti, 
no  correlative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  American  States  to  recdve  such 
Ministers :  Congrtst.  Dtbaltt,  Vol.  11.  Pt.  L  p.  634. 

ez  converso,  phr. :  Late  Lat.    See  e  converso. 

1839  It  is  sometimes  foolishly  argued  tx  cmutrte,  that  the  disease  cannot 
arise  from  causes  slight  as  those  debeteable  at  present  between  the  countries: 
Edin,  Rtv,,  Vol.  49,  p.  856. 

*ez  ddbito  jtiBtitlae,/iir. :  Late  Lat:  from  what  is  due 
to  justice. 

1696  He  (God]  is  not  obliged  tx  dtbito  juttitia,  but  bestows  it  [the  reward] 
fieely,  of  mere  bounty  and  mercy:  D.  Claskson,  Pract.  Wit.,  Nicbol's  Ed., 
Vol.  I.  p.  S3  (1864X  1787  although  tx  dtbito  iustitia,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
order  so  many  executions :  J.  Adaus,  Wis.,  VoL  v.  p.  a74(i8siX  1884  The 
Court  is  not  bound  ex  debito  justitic  to  giant  a  charging  order  in  favour  of  a 
solicitor:  Sir  W.  R.  Grovb,  in  Lan  Rtpirtt,  13  Q.  B.  D.,  669. 

ez  dSlicto,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  owing  to  a  crime. 

1837  the  merits  of  a  demand  whidi  a  plaintiff  is  now  comptUtd  to  enforce  by 
an  action  tx  dtlicto:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  46,  p.  139. 

ex  diametro:  Late  Lat    See  diametroa 

ez  i.6ao,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  by  gift,  as  a  present  from; 
hence,  loosely,  an  inscription  on  a  work  stating  that  it  is  a 
gift. 

1661  your  illustrious  woHcs...come  to  me  tx  dona  autiorij  ['of  or  from  the 
author']:  Evblvn,  Corrttp.,  VoL  III.  p.  i3^(i87aX  1889  '  Shelling  Peas'... 
bears  an  affectionate  tx  dono  to  Sir  Fnderic  Leighton  [from  Sb  John  Millais] : 
AtMtmeum,  Apr.  13,  p.  479/3. 

ez  Cuto  Jus  oritur,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  law  takes  iu  rise 
from  what  has  been  done ;  i.  e.  legal  enactments  are  necessi- 
tated and  are  to  be  interpreted  by  circumstances. 

1688  that  done  the  advocates  do  dispute  of  the  law,  to  make  of  it  wliat  they 
can,  saying  tx /aeto  Jut  oritur:  Sir  'Th.  Smith,  Commomv.  0/ BngL,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  xvL  p.  141. 

*ez  hypotheBi,/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  from  the  hypothesis,  in 
consequence  of  assumption  made. 

1608  the  Spring  and  ne^ie  tides,  the  foure  seasons  of  the  yere,  with  infinite 
like,  they  are  pnisically  necessarie,  they  are  ineuitable  tx  iyfotiai:  C.  Hbvdon, 
Dtf.  yudic.  Attrol.,  p.  sii.  1694  yet  that  necessity  not  betngabsolute,  bat 
tx  ij^tittiai&i:  John  Hows,  Wis.,  p.  141/3  (1834X  bef.  1788  the  Jury, 
tx  ffytotim  (as  allat  that Tim^indinM  on  the  Plot  Side:  R.  North, Examtn, 
I.  iil  S43,  p.  SIS  (■740X  1839  the  universe,  ex  iyfotitti,  is  only  an  effect: 
Edin.  Rtv.f  VoL  50,  ^.  aio.  1887  The  opposite  method  is  to  take  for  gianted 
a  state  of  mind.. .in  which,  for  instance,  a  jumDle  of  sky-gazing  and  false  etymology 
may  give  rise  to  such  a  practice  as  sutttt  among  a  people  to  whom  it  was  tx 
iy/otitsi  unkjiown:  Atitnaum,  Oct.  t,  p.  430/3. 

ez  inutrdTiso,  phr, :  Late  Lat :  in  an  unforeseen  manner, 
unexpectedly,  suddenly. 

bef.  1047  and  providde  the  same  by  thys  reason,  that  yff  ony  manner  of  newe 
songe  schulde  be  Droght  unto  boith  the  sayde  Chiapellis  for  to  be  songe  tx  in*- 
frmte,  then  the  sayde  songe  schulde  be  bettre  and  more  suerly  handlydde  hi 
your  Chiapdl  than  bi  hys  Graces :  Rich.  Pacb,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lott.,  3rd  Ser., 
VoL  II.  No.  cxU.  p.  49  (184Q.  1630  the  Father  did  not  cmly  discourse  with 

him  tx  imftvviso  upon  the  fabiidt  of  many  sorts  of  glasses :  Brknt,  Tr.  Soaais 
Hist.  CtuMC.  Trent,  p.  xxvL  (1676X  1683  but  Mr.  Catlin,  by  entrea^r, 

proched  at  that  time,  ex  imfrovitai  J.  Rous,  Diary,  p.  69  (Camd.  Soc.,  iBsQ. 
bef.  1788  the  Dissolution... happening  tx  imfmiio,  like  a  Thunder  Stroke : 
R.  North,  Examtn,  i.  iL  131,  p.  toa  (1740X 

ez  libris,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  from  the  books  (followed  by 
the  owner's  name  in  the  genitive) ;  a  phrase  often  written  in 
the  volumes  or  on  the  bookplates  belonging  to  a  collector 
of  books. 

*ez  mero  mAtn,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  of  his  own  accord,  from 
simple  impulse. 

htL  1670  the  Arch- Bishop  sent  for  him  two  years  before  he  was  Batchdour  of 
Divinity,  and  tx  mtro  motu  gave  him  the  Advouzon  of  an  Aich-Deaconry  in 
Waltt:  J.  HACicitT,  Abf.  Williams,  Pt  1.  33,  p.  17  (1693X  1683  in  the  first 
of  Ephesians,  he  is  said  to  have  pntpoaed  all  m  himself,  vcr.  9  and  11,  tx  mtro 
motu:  Th.  (kwDWiN,  Wit.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Divintt,  VoL  IX.  p.  341 
(1864X  1761  since  the  stranger,  ex  mero  motu,  had  confessed:  Stbrnb, 

Tritt.  Siand.,  111.  Wks.,  p.  165  (1839X  1896  Is  there  any  one  sufficiently 

abwrd  to  assert  that  he  [tne  Presinent]  has  a  right  tx  mtro  motu... to  appoint  a 
Secretary  for  that  Department...  f  Congress.  Dteaits,  VoL  11.  Pt.  L  p.  393. 

ez  nfttnra  rei,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  ez  n&tftra  rdmin,  from  the  nature  of  things,  from  the 
nature  of  various  cases.    See  a  natnia  roL 

1609  it  is  impossible,  tx  natura  rei,  and  such  as  implieth  a  contradiaion, 
that  a  sin  should  not  be  a  breach  of  the  law:  N.  Hardy,  on  ist  Ep.  ycin, 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  aig/i  (1B65X  1673  sin. ..in  its  own  nature... merits  condemna- 
tion: it  doth  so  tx  natura  rei,  ex  Judicio  legis,  only  it  is  not  so  in  point  of  fact 
and  in  event,  tx  induUu  gratia,  as  one  expresses  it:  T.  JACOMI,  Romans, 
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EX   NIHILO 


Nichol't  Ed.,  p.  16/1  (186S).  1890  I  would  alio  add,  that  tx  natitra  rerum, 
the  individual  threatened  with  imminent  danger,  must  be  the  judge  of  the  force 
which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  use:  Congrtu.  Dtbatet^  Vol.  t.  p.  567,  1827 
that  legislation  was  ex  rti  natura  inadequate :  ib.^  Vol.  HI.  p.  198. 

ex  nihilo  (nilo},/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  out  of  nothing. 

1669  creation  the  production  of  a  thing  ex  nikilo:  Sir  K.  Digbv,  Obxtrv. 
Relig.  Med.,  p.  311.  1681  The  work  of  grace  is  a  work  of  creation...  Because 
it  is  ex  niktb :  Th.  Goodwin,  IVkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Statu/.  Dtvinet,  Vol.  I. 
p.396(i86iX 

*ex  nihilo  (nllo)  nihil  (nil)  t.\phr. :  Late  Lat. :  nothing 
comes  from  nothing.    See  de  nihilo  "^tiH  and  Persius,  3, 84. 

1073 — 80  And  then,  in  a  fiuitasticaU  fitt,  |  I  cried  owte,  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fitt : 
Gab.  Hakvev,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  139  (188 A  1690  for  Cod  made  all  things  of 

nothing,  against  the  rales  of  HiUosopnie,  Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit,  though  Plato  did 
his  best  to  make  some  comparison. ..of  this  great  worke  with  Art :  L.  Lix>Yi>, 
Consent  of  Timet  P*  >* 

*ex  officio,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  reason  of  office,  official, 
officially,  upon  taking  office. 

1047  they  have  taken  away  the  acts  of  mortmain  and  praemunire.,  .and  restored 
theact£r{^ni>:  Cranhbr,  i7«M<uiiu,  &v.,  p.  i^  (Parker  Soc,  1846).  1000 
the  bishops  nave  full  authority,  ex  officio,  to  enquire  of  heresies:  Ridley,  Wkt., 
f.yjt  (»a4i).  1636—7  In  one  of  my  last  letters  J  wrote,  that  Mr.  Burton  had 
refused  to  take  the  oath  ex  officio:  In  Court  &•  Tinut  o/Ckas.  I.,  Vol.  11.  p.  2&1 
(1848X  1643  His  fifth  section  finds  itself  agxrieved  that  the  Remonstrant 

should  be  taxed  with  the  illegal  proceeding  of  the  high  commission,  and  oath  ex 
officio:  Milton,  A^L  Smtct.^  wks..  Vol.  i.  p.  241  (1806).  1681  he  had  spent 
much  solicitude  r.r  officio,  yet  it  principally  failed  :  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  oo  (1654). 
1664  Tell  all  it  does,  or  does  not  know,  I  For  swearing  ex  officio^  S.  Butler, 
Hndibrat,  Pt.  11.  Cant,  ii.jp.  80.  1693  it  is  the  law  of  God  ..that  there  should 
not  be  an  oath  ex  officio :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divinet, 
Vol.  V.  p.  261  (i8«3).  bef  1738   Inquisitors  to  call  after  Offences  ex  officio : 

R.  North,  Examen,  111.  vi.  18,  p.  444  (1740^  1704  the  abb<,  who  was  a  wit 
and  critic,  ex  officio,  or  rather  ex  vettitu :  Smollett,  FenC  Ct.  Fathom,  ch. 
xxiL  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p  105  (iSitI  1766  the  full  power  must  undoubtedly  ex 

officio  be  read  by  you:  Geo.  III.,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No.dIL 
p.  383  (1846).  1769  the  attomey-general  is  ex  officio  the  guardian  of  liberty : 
JUNIUS,  Letters,  No.  xiv.  p.  61  (1827);  1789  "The  governor  of  the  sute,  and 
the  president  of  the  college  are,  ex  officiis  [pL],  two  [of  the  trustees] :  J.  Morse, 
Amer.  Univ.  Geofr.,\A.  I.  p.  525(1796);  1810  the  judge  is  empowered 

ex  officio. ..Xo  remit  the  cause  to  the  next  session ;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  17,  p.  roz. 
1868  the  holders  of  certain  offices  should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Parliament : 
A.  Trollope.  Three  Cltrhs,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xii.  p.  26^  1880  he  would  accompany 
it  to  the  residence  of  the  hirer  in  a  sort  of  ^x.^^a<r capacity:  J.  Pavn,  Confident, 
Agent,  ch.  xiv.  p.  100.  1886  It  was  enacted  that  any  one  in  Great  Britain  or 
Wales.. .shall. ..take  the  usual  ex  officio  oath :  Athtnvnm,  July  24,  p.  111/2. 

ex  opere  oper&to,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  virtue  of  a  work 
done  (without  respect  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  doing); 
a  phrase  much  used  in  discussions  on  the  efficacy  of  Sacra- 
ments. 

1040  The  mass,  ex  oftre  oferato,  justifieth  and  uketh  away  the  guiltiness 
of  the  fiuilt  and  pain  in  them  for  whom  it  is  done:  Bbcon,  ll^hs.,  p.  454  (^u-ker 
Soc,  1844).  1000  for  they  say  that  their  masses  are  satisfactory  sacrifices  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead. ..saving  them  both  from  damnation,  ex  of  ere  openUoi 
Bale,  Set.  Whs.,  p.  431  (1849X  1066   Thus  we  have  declared... that  the 

mass  IS  a  sacrifice  propitiatory  both  ex  ofere  oterato,  that  is  through  the  merit  of 
Christ's  body  that  suffered  on  the  Cross,  whico  is  here  ofns  oferatmn.  and  it  by 
Christ  through  the  ministry  of  the  priest  in  the  massoffcn^,  truly  but  in  mystenr, 
and  also  ex  opere  operante,  that  is  through  the  doing  of  the  priest,  if  he  have  the 
frace  of  God,  and  so  be  accepuble,  but  in  a  far  lower  degree  of  propitiation,  which 
IS  called  tfus  oferans,  or  ofiu  oferantis :  Jewel,  Wks.,  p.  754  (1847).  1604 

As  for  the  phrase  ex  opere  op€rato...Yax  understandeth  not  what  it  meaneth ;  for 
this  Phrase  is  used  only  to  expiesse  the  manner  of  workbg  of  Sacraments,  which 
are  said  to  worke  their  effects  of  gevinge  grace,  not  ex  opere  opemntis  that  is 
accordinge  to  the  dignity  or  meritt  of  the  person  that  doth  administer  them,  but 
ex  o/ere  operetio,  that  is  by^  the  very  application  of  the  Sacrament  accordinge  to 
Ctmsts  institution,  from  which  institution  it  hath  this  force:  R.  Parsons,  Three 
Conv.  of  Engl.,  VoL  ill.  ch.  xix.  p.  441.  _  1630  sn>ce  is  contained  in  the  Sacra- 
ments and  conferred,  not  by  virtue  of  futh,  but  Ex  open  opemto:  Brent,  "Tr. 
Soaves  Hist.  Connc.  Trent,  Bk.  II.  p.  220  (i67<V.  1609  See  also  what  their 
Baptism  doth,  that  can  ex  opere  operate  tnfiulibly  put  away  sins:  R.  Baxter, 
Key/or  Catholichs,  ch.  xxxviL  p.  27a  1683  who.. .make  baptism  to  work 

holiness,  ex  opere  operate,  in  everyone  baptized:  'Th.  Goodwin,  ff «i.,  in  Nichol's 
Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  ix.  p.  44a  (1864).  1696   others  ascribe  to  them  a 

power  to  excite  gracious  motions,  even  ex  opere  operate:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract. 
Whs.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  m.  p.  138  (iB«5). 

*ex  parte,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  on  one  side,  partial,  pre- 
judiced. 

1601  Maister  Arch-priest's  authoritie  was  both  obtained  sinisterly  ex  petrte 
of  the  Procurers:  A.  C,  Anew,  to  Let.  o/a  yesuited  Cent.,  p.  4.  1604  And 
may  be  ex  parte,  of  the  Maker,  ]  More  criminal,  then  th'  injur'd  Taher: 
S.  Butler,  Hndiiras,  Pt.  ii.  CanL  li.  p.  87.  1787   but  then  it  will  be  a 

poUtical  stage  ex  parte:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  237(1777). 
1791  the  report  of  the  committee. ..containing  suggestions,  most  of  them  founded 
upon  ex  parte  investintioo:  Amer.  State  Papers,  Mil.  A&irs,  Vol  I.  p.  39 
(1832).         1808  Mr.  Barrow's  statements  are  altogether  f.r>a7^^:  Edin.  Rev., 


08,2). 
VoL  11,  p. ! 


. , .  2QO.        1817  the  assertions  were  made  on  ex.parte  evidence,  and  not 
founded  on  fact:  Pari.  Deb.,  coL  375.  1838  the  testimony. ..ought  to  be 

received  vrith  caution,  as  being  in  a  great  measure  of  an  ex  parte  character ; 
Congress.  Debates,  VoL  iv.  Pl  iL  p.  2514.  *1877  Mr.  William  Storr  is  so 

dexterous,  not  to  say  rjr /arfe,  an  advocate :  £c^,  Jan.  I  J.  [St.]  1880  it  is 
an  ex  ptarte  statement  of  the  vilest  kind :  J.  Pavn,  Confidtut.  Agent,  ch.  xxvL 
p.  17a. 

*ex  pede  Hercnlem,/M :  Late  Lat.,  'Hercules  from  his 
foot' :  you  may  judge  ofthe  size  of  Hercules  from  that  of  his 
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foot  (the  print  of  which  was  said  to  have  furnished  the  stand- 
ard Olympic  foot) ;  you  may  judge  of  the  whole  by  a  part,  or 
of  an  aggregate  by  a  specimen. 

1660  R.  Head,  EngL  Rogue,  sig.  Aaa  6  r'.  bef.  1783  But  ex  pede  Herculem. 
They  that  let  so  much  be  seen,  had  notable  Reserves  however  couched:  R.North, 
Exasnen,  1.  IL  13a,  p.  loz  (1740).  1787  The  Romans  used  to  say,  ex  pede 
Herculem,  ot,  you  may  know  Hercules  by  his  foot,  intimating,  that  one  may 
commonly  judge  of  the  whole  by  a  part:  Lord  Chbstbrpibld,  in  Common 
Sense,  No.  4,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  31  (1777). 

*ex  post  UxUtfphr. :  Late  Lat,  'from  what  is  done  after- 
wards' :  in  view  of  a  subsequent  state  of  affairs,  retrospective. 
An  ex  post  facto  law  is  a  law  which  makes  an  act  or  acts 
committed  before  its  enactment  legal  or  illegal  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  which  establishes,  in  respect  of  an  act,  a  right 
or  a  liability  which  did  not  exist  when  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. 

1631  for  the  Law  cannot  iudge  his  intent  against  his  Act  done,  ex  post 
facto:  Tr.  Perkins'  Pro/.  Boohe,  ch.  iil  i  15(1,  ]>.  85  (1649X  1633  For  first  for 
the  notoriousnesse  of  the  pretended  conspirade;  although  now  ex  post  facto, 
they  cry  it  out  for  notorious:  Reply  to  Defence  of  Proceed,  of  Du.  agst.  Engl, 
at  AmSoyna,  p.  11.  1601  it  was  approved  at  their  return  home,  ex  fat 

facto:  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  507  (1685).  1679  sin.,  .if  not  repented  of  when 

it  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  oy  that  means  become  a  voluntary  trans- 
gression, increasing  its  guilt,  ex  post  facto:  Goodman,  Penitent  Pari.,  Pt.  i. 
ch.  iiL  p.  81.  bef.  1788  as  if  a  Pardon,  ex  post,  and  a  Dispensation 

antecedent,  werel  the  same :  R.  North,  Examen,  in. ,  vi.  25,  p.  440  (1740). 
1787  as  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  majority  have  no  check,  they  will  fre- 

Juently  make  ex  pott  facto  laws:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  no  (1851). 
800  by  an  ex  post  facto  law  they  are  fettered  with  many  restrictions:  Edin, 
Rev.,  VoL  5,  p.  304.  1881  all  ex  pott  facto  legislation. ..should  be  proscribol : 
ib..  Vol.  S3,  p.  509. 

ex  professo,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  professedly. 

1091  like  a  Mercenary  Poet,  to  penne  a  worke,  ex  professo:  James  I., 
Lepanto,  Pref.,  p.  i  (1818).  1601  whom  as  such  (to  wit  the  Pope)  even 

a  Protestant'CivUl  author  here  in  our  countrie  hath  ex  prqfesso  singularlie 
commended;   A.  C,  Answ.  to  Let.  of  a  yesuited  Gent.,  p.  9t.  1003 

which  intermedleth  not  ex  professo  with  any  such  charge:    W.   Watson, 

Suodliiets  of  Relig.  &'  State,  p.  137.  1670   He  that  desires  to  know  the 

istory  of  Ferrara,  let  him  read  Giovanni  Baptista  Pigna,  who  hath  written 
of  it,  ex  Professo:  R.  Lassels,  Vof.  Ital. ,  Pt.  11.  p.  223  (i^).  1681—1703 

Flat  and  plain  idolaters,  ex  professo,  we  fino  unpurged  out  of  that  state: 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stasid.  Divines,  VoL  vii.  p.  546  (r8«3). 
bef.  1738  to  set  up  and  sustain  a  notorious  suborner  express,  who  ex  professo 
undertook  the  Employment :  R.  North,  Exatnen,  'p.  4ot  (1740).  1703 

(See  ax  r«  mtta]. 

*ex  proprio  mdtn,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  of  his  own  accord. 

1681-1708  the  grace...which  superadds  to  his  love  and  mercy  a  fireeness, 
as  beingextendedto  us  upon  no  mouves  or  incentives  in  us,  but  ex  proprio  sue 
motu :  TH.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol  vi.  p.  ot 
(1863X 

ex  rd  n&ta,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  according  to  a  circumstance 
that  has  arisen,  according  to  exigency.    See  pro  re  nata. 

1610  did  so  well  acquit  himself  ex  re  neUA,  and  so  clearly  open  all  the 
particularities  of  the  contract:  DvuLBV  Caklbtoh,  in  Court  &•  Times  of 
yas.^  /.,  VoL  I.  ^p.  129  (1848)1  1604  more  for  shew  than  propriety  of 

application,  to  disease  or  I^stient,  to  vary  ex  re  nata,  according  to  variety  of 
occasion:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  109.  bef.  1738  Dates  wrought 

upon  accident  Ex  Re  nata,  and  succeeded :  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  iv.  85, 
p.  973  (r74oX  —  Whether  the  Discovery  was  designed  at  first  or  happened 
exrenata:  i^.,  iil  viL  36,  p.  jao.  1703  Mostpeople  think  only «r  nr 

neUa,  a  few  ex  professo :  Lord  Chbstbspibld,  Letters,  vol.  II.  No.  69,  p.  195 
(«774)- 

ex  rei  natura:  Late  Lat    See  ex  natnra reL 

ex  tempore :  Lat    See  extempore. 

ex  tr&diice,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  lit.  'from  a  vine-la^er' ;  used 
metaph.  with  reference  to  the  propagation  of  individual  souls 
from  the  souls  of  parents. 

1088  how  can  we  prove  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  the  guilt  of  tin,  if  the 
toul  be  not  ex  traduce:  Whitaker,  Disp.  Script.,  p.  69s  (i&u).  1603 
Yet  Hieronu  was  so  zealous  against  this,  that  he  pronouncetn  a  present 
Anathema,  to  all  such  as  shall  hold  the  soul  to  be  ex  traduco :  N.  Culverwbl, 
Light  of  Nature,  ch.  xl  p.  106.  1660  or  (as  some  conceive)  part  ofthe 
Parents  soul  were  portion 'd  out  to  his  off'Spting,  and  the  conceptions  of  our 
minds  were  ex  traduce:  Glanvill,  Scepsu,  ch.  xvii.  p.  iit  (1885).  1660 
Soffiee  left  behind  bim  a  Son  called  Siet  Gunot:  for  of  such  esteem  was  his 
Fathers  Sanctity,  that  ex  traduce  they  held  it  requisite  to  give  the  like  attribute 
of.S'>>/...unto  his  Son:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  7'rar.,  p.  271  (1677).  1669  if(the 

human  soul]  is  not  ex  traduce  and  yet  hath  a  strange  kinde  of  neer  dependance  of 
the  body:  Sir  K.  Dicbv,  Observ.  Relig.  Med.,  p.  237.  1704  that  the  Soul  was 
the  outward,  and  the  Body  the  inward  Qoathing^  that  the  latter  was  ex  traduce ; 
but  the  former,  of  daily  (Jreation  and  Circumfiuion:  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  61 
(and  Ed.X 

ex  nngne  lednem,  phr. :  Lat.,  'a  lion  (may  be  depicted 
by  imaginative  inference)  from  a  claw':  the  whole  may  be 
inferred  from  a  specimen.  Plutarch,  De  Defect.  OracL,  3, 
ascribes  to  Alcaeus  the  phrase  <£  iwxn  "kiorra  ypi^vrts, 
°= 'depicting  a  lion  from  a  claw'. 
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XMt  Sx  vi^yit,  jpou  know  ihe  old  adaft,  u  these,  u  an  the  tenuinder: 
S.  JoMOH,  Cjmtk.  km.,  v.  lo,  Wks.,  p.  afiz  (i6t6)L  iMX  I  will  only  point 

11  MUM  of  them,  tx  unpu  Imum  gvieue  at  the  rett :  R.  Burton,  Amtt.  Mil., 
PL  3,  Sec.  4,  Mem.  i,  Subs.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  516  (t837X 

*«z  tkno  disce  onmes,  phr. :  Lat :  from  one  judge  of 
(learn)  alL  An  adaptation  of  crimine  etb  una  |  disce  omnes 
(Dammm  insidias),  Virg.,  A  en.,  2,  65. 

1114  oiany  glances  and  girds  pasaed  upon  him  and  his  person,  which  were 
uo  lonf  to  '*'  down  all,  but  «x  amo  duct  omius :  In  Court  &•  Timtt  ef  Jot.  I., 
VoL  L  P  3'3  (t'^)-  1T7S  this  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(Ml  a  witness  he  brought  thither  himself— 'x  une  dUct  emna :  Hon.  W  alpols, 
Utttn,  Vol  V.  p.  413  (1857X  1T88  Snch  is  the  faithful  picture  of  my  mind 

lod  nsjiners,  and  from  a  single  day  duct  omMet;  Gibbon,  Lift  ^  Lttt., 
p.  114  (1869^.  1836  1  dwell  upon  this  chance-companion  at  some  length... 

j[ilbo^li  it  ts  by  no  means  true  of  any  narration,  "ex  unc  ditct  inmus'*:  Rtji. 
^i^tM^  to  Ctrwtmny,  p.  233.  18M  The  principle  of  a6  mho  disce  omnet, 
U  sokUy  applicable  in  this  instance :  Grsswsij.,  on  Parailes,  Vol.  iv.  p.  s66. 
10K  the  towns,  peasants,  and  products  along  the  route  are  very  like  one  another; 
tx  OBO  diioe  oomes:  Fokd,  Handbk.  Sfain,  Pt.  1.  p.  457. 

«z  QtTftqne  parte, /^r. :  Lat :  on  either  side. 

KM  BOt  only  inoocpoceal  substances.. .might  be  conserved  by  an  infinite  time 
u  tdnf  t<trtt:  Sir  K.  Digbv,  Oiterv.  Relig.  Med.,  p.  ita. 

•ex  vi  termini,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  virtue  of  the  force  of 
the  term. 

lf(0  ret  these  Words  are  not  actionable,  for  I.etters  of  Attorney  do  not  tx 
n  Ttrmtni  imply  Deeds:  Gilbbkt,  Catei  in  Lam  &•  Equity,  p.  347.  18M 
«^  we  estimate  the  collective  wesdtb  of  a  nation,  it  is  clear,  tx  vi  ttrmini, 
that  the  idsa  of  internal  exchange  is  out  of  the  question:  EtUM.  Rev.,  Vol.  4, 
f.  jsi.  1886  There  was  notmng  in  the  word  nod  or  caitat  which,  tx  vi 
tindm,  imported  an  object  of  internal  im|>n>vement:  Congna.  Dttattt,  Vol.  11. 
Pl  i.  p.  107.  188i  They  regard  foreigners  as  barbarians,  ex  vi  termini: 
H.  C  Lodge,  Studies  m  Hutory,  p.  m.  1880  The  auctioneer  is  not  tx  vi 
Urmius^;ea\  for  both  parties:  Lorn  Ttmts,  Jan.  17,  p  ais/i. 

*ez  Tdto,/k^r.:  Lat. :  by  reason  of  a  vow;  hence,  as  adj. 
votive ;  and  as  sb.  a  votive  offering. 

inr  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin. ..is  hung  around  with  trophies,  and  tx  vottt: 
BscKroKD,  Itaif,  VoL  11.  p.  a^(i834X  1830  hundreds  of  ex  veto's  hung 

nuBd  it:  GrtvtlU  Mtuuin,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viiL  p.  339  (1875).  1838  Coryate 
peribnDcd  his  journey  on  foot;  and  returning  hung  up  bis  shoes  in  his  village 
dnuch  as  an  ex-voco:  S.  RocBRS,  Notes  to  IttUy,  p.  160.  1804  As  an  r j:  voto 
dAriof  she  placed  an  image  in  vrax  of  a  child;  Tr.  Galdo/  Tr^faiear,  p.  7. 
IgtSThcre  was  in  the  sanctuary  a  fixed  space  for  the  exhibition  ofex'votos: 
AOennm,  Oct.  10,  p.  477/3. 

exactor  (.=.  -L  .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  exactour.  Old  Fr. 
exactor.)  fr.  Lat.  exiKtor,'^*3i  tax-gatherer',  noun  of  agent  to 
cxigere,^' to  exact'. 

1.  a  person  who  exacts  payment  of  money  or  goods. 

U86  praaided  alwaies  that  of  magnifical,  he  become  not  prodigal,  which 
would  soooe  midte  him  an  exactor,  and  in  the  end  a  tyrant:  T.  K,  Tr.  La 
Prmtud.  Fr.  Acad,,  p.  671.  1088  Yet  heauens,  and  you,  accept  what 
poore  can  spare,  J  Beyond  poore  powre  nor  they,  nor  you  exactors:  Plokio, 
WtrUt  of  WtrJis,  sig.  b  3  f.  bef.  1608  the  murtherers  and  exactots: 
NotTH,  (Zrm  o/Epamim.,  b'c,  added  to)  Plul.,-f.  1165  (idtaX 

2.  one  who  exacts  punishment,  a  torturer. 

abL  1400  Wydiffite  BiUe,  Deut.,  xvL  18. 

3.  one  who  makes  authoritative  demands,  one  who  en- 
forces. 

U88  Dispensen  against  the  biws  of  God,  but  tyrannous  importunatots  and 
exxtus  of  their  own :  Sin  E.  Sandys,  Eurofte  S^.    [T.] 

4.  an  extortioner,  one  who  makes  unreasonable  demands. 

bef.  1004  bee  not  an  exactour  of  another  man:  Babets  Bk.,  p.  xo6 
(Fmnivall,  1868X  1660  Men  that  are  in  health  are  severe  exactors  of 

imce  at  the  hands  of  them  that  are  sick :  Jbk.  Tavu>r,  Holy  Dying,  11.  |  3. 
1  16A8  The  Servict  of  Sin  \%  perfectly  Slavery;  and  he  who  will  pay 
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Obe&oce  to  the  Commands  of  it,  shalTfind  it 'an  unreasonable  Taskmaster,  and 
SB  BBreasaaable  Exactor:  South,  Serm,,  VoL  ii.  p.  27  (i7a7X 

exBggerator  {-JL  —  ±  _),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Late  Lat  exag- 
gtrator,='' ont  who  increases',  'an  enlarger',  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat  exaggerdre,=*to  increase  by  heaping  up',  'to  amplify', 
'10  exaggerate' :  one  who  exaggerates. 

18..  So  gross  an  cxaggerator  was  not  likely  to  be  trusted:  L.  HoRNBIt, 
Tr.  VUUris  Hist.  Savonarola,  Bk.  II.  ch.  v.     [L.] 

fH*"*".  sb.:  Lat,  'tongue  of  a  balance':  examination, 
weighing. 

1646  Fallowing  the  wars  under  Anthony,  the  coune  of  his  life  would 
Ml  i>ermit  a  punoual  examen  in  all:  Sir  Th.  Brown.  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  1. 
d.  viii.    [R.]  1664  There  are  haply  some  iVorkmen  who  upon  the 

saddain  will  not  approve  of  it,  as  being  not  accustom 'd  to  so  exact  an  examen 
of  the  particulars  which  concern  their  employment:  Evblvn,  Tr.  Frearft 
PtrmU.  A  rcJkit.,  Pref.,  p.  6.  1660  the  only  way  to  know  what  is  sophisti- 

calc,  and  what  is  not  so,  is  to  bring  all  to  the  Examen  of  the  Touchstone : 
Glaxtilx,  Scefns,  ch.  x.  p.  64  (188^).  16T1   If  there  were  made 

u  accurate  Examen  of  Angled  Bodies;  H.  O.,  Tr.  A'.  Stent/s  Prodrom.  on 
Stiidi  in  Solids,  sig.  >'  6  r*.  1T14    A  new  Rehearsal,  or  Bays  the 

Yoaager.    Containing  an  examen  of  the  Ambitious  Stepmother :  Title.  bef. 

1183  And  hereof  I  might  produce  Instances  enough,  but,  since  it  is  the  Work  of 
dK  following  Exasntn,  none  shall  be  anticipated  now :  R.  North,  Examen, 

&  O. 


examen 

No.  36,  p.  116(1774). 


ITOl  Vou  must,  therefore,  expect  the  moat  critical 


p.  ii.  itietSi. 
that 

^.       16  0....         

F.  W.  Fabcr,  Growth  in  Holiness,  ch.  vi.  p.  87  (1873X 


ever  any  body  underwent :  Lord  Chsstbrfkld,  Letters,  VoL  II. 
1804  We  practise  particular  examen  of  conscience: 


ex&min&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  exAmu 
ttare,  =  ' to  weigh',  'examine':  an  examiner. 

1619  the  examinator  was  then  entering  upon  his  interrogatories:  T.  LoKiciN, 
in  Court  &•   Times  of  7as.  /.,  VoL  11.  p  169  (1S48).  1646  Sir  Th. 

Brown,  Pseud.  E/.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  vL  p.  346  (1686X  1894  gone  through  the 

form  of  introduction  to  the  examinatots:  S<;ott,  Redgauntlet,  Let.  viii.  stA 
/in.,  p.  90  (1886X 

*ezcaTator  (-^  -  .^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  a^ent  to 
Lat.  excav&re,—*ta  hollow  out':  one  who  or  that  which  ex- 
cavates. 

'  1810  Todd,  quoting  Advt.,  Jan.  3.  18S0  The  very  court-yards  of 

these  two  indefatigable  excavators  contained  treasures:  T.  S.  HuGHIs,  Trav, 
in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  370. 

excave,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  excaver:  to  excavate. 

IOT8  ample  large  and  with  a  double  bosome,  or  hollow  excaued:  J. 
Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  i.  foL  a8  r«. 

excellentissimo:  It    See  eccellentissimo. 
'excelsior, <K^'. :  Lat:  higher. 

1868  the  motto.. .Excelsior !  A.  Trollopb,  Three  Clerks,  Vol.  II.  ch.  tii.  p.  60. 

ezceptio  conflrmat  rdgulam,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  an  (the) 
exception  proves  a  (the)  rule,  i.e.  the  statement  of  an  ex- 
ception presupposes  a  rule  or  general  proposition  from  which 
a  particular  case  or  particular  cases  must  be  excepted.  For 
instance,  the  statement  that  water  and  a  few  other  substances 
expand  on  freezing  at  once  implies  the  general  rule  that  sub- 
stances contract  more  and  more  the  colder  they  become. 

1066  Vea,  &  as  the  lawyers  say,  Exceftio  confirmat  rtgutam :  so  I  may  say 
most  truly  in  this  case  that  those  snull  difierences  of  a  few  names.. .doe  much  more 
strongly  confirme  the  rest  wherein  there  is  no  disagreement,  to  be  S.  Chrysostoms : 
R.  PoiNTZ,  Testimonies  for  Real  Presence,  p.  75/1.  176S  exceptio  in  non 

exceptis  ['amongst  cases  which  are  not  excited*]  firmat  regulam:  Smollett, 
LauHC.  Grimes,  ch.  iil  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  30  (1817X 

*exceptia  ezcipiendis,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  excepting  what 
is  to  be  excepted,  with  proper  exceptions.  Cf.  mutatlB 
mntaadis. 

1887  Nothing  is  more  notorious. . .  in  the  spiritual  rirbiu  of  the  Republic  than 
the  extension  of  toleration  10  all  exctftis  txcipindit :  Athenmm,  July  9,  p.  so/a. 

exceptor  (.:.  J.  .r),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Late  Lat  exceptor,"' ti 
shorthand  writer',  'a  scribe',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  excipere, 
='to  take  out',  'to  take  up',  'to  except' :  one  who  makes  an 
exception,  one  who  takes  exception. 

1684  The  exceptor  makes  a  reflection  upon  the  impn^riety  of  those  expres- 
sions: T.  Burnbt,  Tkmr.  Earth.    [T.) 

excerpta,  sb.pl.:  Lat,  pL  of  excerptum:  extracts,  se- 
lections, excerpts;  excerpta  guaedam=(».  collection  of)  'cer- 
tain excerpts'. 

1704  extracts,  collections,  medullas,  excerpta  queedams,  AoriUrias,  and  the 
Uke:  Swift,  Talt  o/a  Tub,  |  v.  Wks.,  p.  73/1  .(i869>  1803  The  volume  of 
these  txcerfta...\t  now  presented  to  the  jiublic:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  i,  p.  414. 
1886  Twelve  reigns.. .supply  the  suple  of  Sir  E.  Bayle/s  excerpta:  Atkenaum, 
June  19,  p.  806/3. 

excerptor  (r.  Ji.  —),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
excerpere,=' to  cull',  'to  make  extracts':  a  culler,  a  selecter, 
one  who  makes  excerpts. 

1683  I  am  no  such  excerptor:  Barnard,  Li/e  ^Htylsn,  p.  13.    (T.l 

excommnnicator  {jl  :.  >l  z.  ±  z),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Late  Lat 
excommanicdtor,  noun  of  agent  to  «-(C<7»«»»«?«»V:arif,=' to  ex- 
communicate' :  one  who  excommunicates. 

1648  He  caused  all  the  infringers  of  it  to  be  horribly  excommunicated  by 
all  the  bishops  of  England,  in  his  owne  presence,  and  of  all  his  barons ;  and  him* 
selfe  was  one  of  the  excommunicatois:  Prvhnb,  Treach.  £•  Dishy.,  Pt  i. 
p.  19.    IR.] 

excrSmentum,  //.  excrdmenta,  sb.:  Lat.:  that  which  is 
sifted  out,  refuse,  matter  cast  aside  as  useless. 

1662  And  so  shall  all  his  disciples.. .and  specially  the  preachers  of  his  holy 
word  shall  be  excremenia,  they  shall  be  outcasts:  Latiubr,  Remains,  p.  130 
(184s).  1882  Our  rubbish,  manufacturing  refuse,  and  household  excnmenta 
shall  no  longer  be  turned  into  the  natural  watercourses:  Grbg,  Misc.  Essays, 
ch.  vt  p.  144. 

excrescence  {z±—),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. excrescence:  an  out- 
growth, esp.  a  morbid  growth  upon  an  animal  or  vegetable ; 
hence,  any  unsightly  projection  or  addition ;  also,  metaph.  an 
excess. 

1048  tcrophules,  and  other  excrescences  lyke  vnto  them:  Trahsron,  Tr. 
yigds  Ckinerg.,  foL  xxxix  r>/a.  1601   the  excrescences  and  risings  of  the 
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•kin  about  the  roots  of  the  naUes:  Hollahd,  Tr.  Plit.  N.  H.,  Bk.  36,  cb.  5, 
Vol  11.  p.  us.  IBM  her  excrescences  pai«d  off  before  she  was  brought  as  a 

bride  to  the  bed  of  her  lord:  Evelyn,  C»:rri^.,  Vol  III.  p.  74  (1873).  bef. 

1667  excrescences  of  joy :  Jbr.  Tayu>r.    tC.) 

*ezcT6ta,  sb.  pi. :  Lat:,  neut.  pi.  of  excrlttis,  past  part.  pass, 
of  excernere,='to  sift  out':  substances  eliminated  as  super- 
fluous from  an  organic  body ;  in  reference  to  animals,  some- 
times confined  to  animal  products  which  have  performed 
their  function  and  are  no  longer  wanted,  so  that  fkeces  {g.v.) 
are  not  included  under  the  term. 

excretion  (-^-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  excretion. 

1.  the  action  or  process  of  eliminating  superfluous  pro- 
ducts from  an  organic  body;  hence,  loosely,  departure  or 
discharge  from  an  organic  body. 

I6OS  but  the  excessive  excretion  of  the  animall  beat  is  Death:  Holland, 
Tr.  Plul.  Mor.,  p.  848. 

2.  substance  eliminated  as  superfluous  from  an  organic 
body. 

'excursus  (Lat  pL  excursus),  sb.:  Lat.:  a  digression;  a 
dissertation  on  a  special  point,  inserted  in  a  literary  work 
at  the  end,  or  at  the  end  of  a  division,  so  as  to  form  an 
appendix. 

1803  The  remaining  exeuryits  are  for  the  most  part  employed  in  discussing 
questions  of  Homeric  grammar;   Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  a,  p.  330.  1818    We 

shall. ..no  further. ..contmue  this  excursus  into  the  well  known  writings  of  the 
celebrated  wits :  il>..  Vol.  as,  p.  87.  1882  This  evidence  may  be  placed  in  the 
Excursus:  Farrar,  fnr/^  Z;>>yj  CAr.,  Vol.  L  cb.  xiv.  p.  390.  1886  The 

preface,  commentary,  and  excursuses  embody  the  conttovetsial  arguments: 
AtMeiumnt,  Jan.  16,  p.  loo/i. 

excns&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  excAsAre, 
=:'to  excuse  :  an  excuser,  one  who  puts  forward  an  excuse 
or  defence. 

1681  Th»  brought  on  the  sending  an  excusator  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
kingdom,  to  show  that  the  king  was  not  bound  to  appear  upon  the  citation: 
Subnet,  Hist.  Re/.,  Bk.  11.    [R.]  \ 

exeat,  ■yd  per s.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  Lat.  exire,=^\<i  go 
out',  used  as  sb. :  lit.  'let  him  go  out',  leave  for  a  person  in 
statu  pupillari  to  go  out  of  residence  for  more  than  one 
night  from  an  university,  a  college,  or  a  school  Orig.  leave 
given  by  a  bishop  to  one  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  go  out  of 
the  diocese,  or  by  the  head  of  a  religious  house  to  a  member 
of  his  community  to  go  out  of  residence. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  18S0    He  had  got  aa  extai  somehow,  and  was  bent 

on  a  day*s  lark  in  London;  Thackbrav,  PeMdenttis,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xvii.  p.  174(1879); 
1888  It  was  a  rule  of  the  plaintiff's  school  that  no  exeats  shoulo  be  allowed 
during  Easter  Tetm:  Law  Timetf  Jan.  38,  p.  aao/a. 

*execato/*  (-  -i  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  executour, 
assimilated  to  Lat.  executor  for  exseciitor,  noun  of  agent  to 
exsequi,  =  'to  perform',  'tocarryout':  a  person  appointed  by 
a  testator  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  said  testator's 
will.  Sometimes  spelt  executer.  Also  corrupted  to  secka- 
tour,  sectour. 

1840  exequitoursof  bekuydes;  Aytnb.,  p.  38(1866).  1468  myexecutoursas 
soone  as  they  can...aftir  my  diases...make  a  sale  of  my  place :  Bury  Wills,  p.  40 
(Camd.  Soc.,  1850).  1474  he  is  executore  to  the  wedous  husbond :  Paston 

Letters^  Vol.  III.  No.  73Q,  p.  no  (1674).  1488  the  said  William  his  executors 
and  assignes:  Rich.  \\\.,  m  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett..  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  I.  No.  xliii.  p.  109 
(1846X  1609    Thou  ought  nat  yet  to  kepe  it  nere  the  more.  |  But  to  his 

sectouts  or  heyres  it  restore:   Barclay,  Ship  of  Fools,  VoL  1.  p.  117  (1874). 


bef. 


—  Here  myght  1  louche  executours  in  this  cryme;  ii>.,  p.  118. 
~  s  Bavinge  the  ware,  ]  Taking  so  littel  care  1  Hoi 

50(1813) 
cutours  of  one  man  brought  a  wrytte  of  Erroure  of  vtlawry :  Tr.  Littleton's  i^at. 


Executers  Bavinge  the  ware,  I  Taking  so  littel  care  |  Howe  the  soule  doth  fare,  | 
Sawe  I  never:  J.  Skelton,  iVks.,  Vol  i.  p.  150  (1S13).  1B3B  The  exe- 


Biev.y  fol.  30  ve.  ISfi?  The  seruice  tree  here  do  I  make,  i  For  mine  executour 
andmyfrende;  TottersMisc.,\t.^i(.iZyoi.  1689  Th  emperour  ^r/itria«i 

being  made  executor  to  Virgill :  PuTTENHAM,  Eiig.  Poet.,  I.  viii.  p.  37  (1869). 
1693  Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills:  Shaks.,  Rick.  II. ^  iu.  3,  148. 
1607  made  your  worship  his  fiill  and  whole  executor:  Middlbton,  Pketfiix,  i. 
6.  \Vk5.,  Vol.  I.  p.  133(1885).  1649  their  Executors  and  administrators  [of  the 
Militia  Commissioners]:  Moderate,  No.  40,  sig.  Rr  3 1^.  1669  Do  not  ye 

send  your  Clergy  executors  to  potent  men :  R.  Baxter,  Key  jfor  Catkolicks, 
ch.  XXV.  p.  149.  1712  he  will  be  the  living  Executor  of  hu  own  Bounty ; 

Spectator,  No.  467,  Aug.  -A,  p.  668/a  (Moriey).  1742  [See  admlalatra- 

tors].        *1877  she  appointed  him  her  executor:  r»w«,  Jan.  18.    (St.] 

•executor*  {,±  —  J.  =^,  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Lat.  executor  for 
exseciitor,  noun  of  agent  to  exsequi,  =  *to  perform',  'to  carry 
out':  one  who  fulfils  or  carries  out,  a  performer;  an  executor 
of  justice,  or  (shortly)  an  *x«w/t?r,= 'executioner'.  Some- 
times spelt  executer. 

1660  ludge  and  Executer  of  the  same  law:  I.  Pilkington,  Aggeus,  sig. 
O  v  r^.      _  1679  rich  executon  ofgoods,  and  poore  executors  of  godlynes : 


\. 


Lvlv,  Eupkues,  p.  34  (1868). 
'r.  MentUt^t  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  48  (18S4X 


1689  two  executors  of  iustice:  R.  Parke, 
"'"    '         1699  The sad^eyed justice, 


EXEMPLI   GRATIA 

with  his  turiy  btim^  |  Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale  I  The  laxy  ymwnnif  dmae : 
Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  \.  3,  303.  1610  my  sweet  mistress  |  Weeps  when  she  sets 

me  work,  and  says,  such  baseness  |  Had  never  like  executor :  —  Temp.,  iii  t,  13. 
1690  a  meer  executor  of  the  Popes  Decrees :  Brent,  Tr.  Soas>/s  Hist.  Cent. 
Trent,  Bk.  i.  p.  54  (1676).  1666  let  roe  not  be  llie  executor  of  to  nuidl  in. 

humanity:  Evelyn,  Corretp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  174  (1873). 

executor  de  son  tort,  phr. :  Anglo- Fr.    See  quotation. 

1768  If  a  stranger  takes  upon  him  to  act  as  executor,  without  any  jtm 
authority,  as  by  intermeddling  with  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  and  many  other 
transacuons,  he  is  called  in  law  an  executor  of  his  own  wrony .  de  son  tort,  and  ii 
liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  executorship ;  but  merely  locking  up  the  goods,  or 
burying  the  corpse  of  the  deceased,  will  not  amount  to  such  an  intermeddling  u 
will  charge  a  man  as  executor  of  bis  own  wrong :  Blackstone,  Cemm.,  Bk.  11. 
ch.xxviiL    [C.E.D.) 

•executrix  {-±  =.=.),  pi.  execntrlces  {-±-ii:L),  sb.-. 
Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  executrix,  pi.  execHtrfces,  fem.  of  executor 
for  exseciitor:  a  female  executor  (see  executor*). 

1638  if  a  woman  cometh  to  a  thing  as  executrix :  Tr.  Littleton's  Nat.  Bm., 
fol.  97  ro.  1678   myne  executrixe  whiche  hereafter  I  doe  name  in  Ibeiie 

presents  to  execute  and  fulfill  this  my  p'sent  Testament:  J.  Mass,  IViH,  in 
AtMeneeum,  July  23,  1887,  p.  117/3.  1617  my  most  beloved  sister,  vfcom 

I  make  fiill  executrix:  Middleton,  Fair  Quar.,  iv.  2,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  13S 
(188s)-  1621  if  a  single  woman  be  an  executrix :  Tr.  PerkimJ  Prof.  Betkr, 

cb.  i.  (7,  p.  4  (1643X  1633  made  at  the  death  of  their  husbands  dther  sole 

or  chiefe  executrices  of  his  last  will  and  testament:  Sir  Th.  Smith,  Cemmumi. 
ofEngL,  Bk.  111.  ch.  viii.  p.  353.  1676   I  that  am  a  Relict  and  Executrix  of 

known  plentiful  Assits  and  parts,  who  understand  my  self  and  the  Law :  Wvcher. 
ley,  Plain-Dealer,  ii.  p.  51  (1681).  1742   "I  intend  her  all,  and  have,* said 

he,  "given  it  her  by  making  her  sole  executrix":  R.  North,  Lives  of  Nortit, 
VoL  1.  p.  147  (1836X  1768   Her  lord  has  made  her  sole  executrix:  Hor. 

Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  67  (1857X  1887  Miss  Devey  has,  as  Lady 

Lytton's  literary  executrix,  adopted  the  only  course  that  remained  10  her: 
AtMeneeum,  May  7,  p^  604/3. 

exedra,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  {^i(>a :  Archceol. :  a  platform  or 
portico  furnished  with  seats  for  rest  and  conversation,  such 
as  were  attached  to  Greek  gymnasia  and  used  by  philoso- 
phers ;  in  Archit.  a  niche,  a  recess,  a  porch,  or  projecting 
chapel. 

1737  we  have  no  Exedra  tat  the  Philosophers,  adjoining  to  our  Tennis- 
Courts:  Pope,  Mem.  M.  Scriblerus,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  i3i(i7j7X 
1776  on  one  of  the  summits  was.. .an  Hexedra  or  building  with  six  [hence  the 
mistaken  spelling]  sides  or  seau:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Miner,  p^  357. 
1797  Among  the  exedic  the  chief  was  the  Baptistery:  Encyc.  Brit,  s.  \. 
Exedne. 

•exegesis,  sb.:  Gk.  i^ytiaw:  exposition,  interpretation, 
esp.  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 

bef.  1688  It  is  an  Apposition,  or  it^rfivi^,  the  latter  words  declaring  the 
meaning  of  the  former;  '  Peace  on  earth,  that  is, 'Good  wQI  towards  men':  Jos. 
Mbi>b,  tyks.,  1.  xxiv.  93.  1681  So  that  they  make  the  words,  'who  believ«l,' 
a  mere  exegesis,  a  mere  explanation  of  what  persons  he  meaaeth:  Th.  (joodwin, 
Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  I.  p.  343  (1861).  1866  With  a 

hardier  habit  and  resolute  ^mnastics...the  American  would  arrive  at  as  robust 
exegesis,  and  cheery  and  hilarious  tone ;  Emerson,  English  Traits,  xiL  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  94  (Bohn,  1866).  1882   The  Philonian  method  is  of  all  styles  of 

exegesis  the  most  arbitrary:  Parxar,  Early  Days  Chr.,  \<A.  l.  ch.  xiii.  p.  373. 

exSgi  monnmentum  aere  perennius,  phr.:  Lat.:  I 
have  framed  a  monument  more  lasting  than  bronze.  Hor., 
Od.,  3,  30,  I. 

bef.  1667  Cowley,  Wit.,  Vol.  i.  Pref.,  p.  Iv.  (1707).  1779  U  there  a 

clown  who  scratches  his  initials  on  the  leads  of  a  church,  who  does  not  say  to 
himself,  Exegi  monumentum  tere  perenniusX  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  v. 

p.  376  ('8S7X 

exemplar  (_  ±  -),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  exemplar,  sb., 
or  Mid.  Eng.  exemplere,  exemplaire  (fr.  Fr.  exempUure), 
assimilated  to  Lat.  exemplar:  a  model,  pattern,  archetype ; 
a  specimen,  an  example ;  exemplary,  original,  ideal. ' 

1689  in  case  he  should  fynd  any  notable  default  that  needed  conectsoo,  to 
amende  the  same  according  to  the  true  exemplars :  Taverner,  Ded.  to  Xea 
Test.    [R.1  VII70  l\>tExemtlar  Number  of  ai\Mxtgaffumeraile:hM^ 

visible  and  inuisible :  J.  Dee,  Pref;  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  *  i  r".      1614  The 


idea  and  exemplar  of  the  world  was  fiist  in  (jod :  Raleigh.  [J.]  beC  1631  the 
Diocis  I  Of  every  exemplar  man,  the  whole  world  is;  J.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  aw  (1669X 
1678    then  there  must  needs  be  an  Idtea,  Plai/orm  and  Exemplar  of  the  whole 


World  before  it  was  made;  Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iu  p.  77.  1870 
This  has  had  no  higher  exemplar  in  the  life  of  naUons,  than  President  Washington 
and  President  Lincoln.  They  kept  a  conscious  relation  to  all:  E.  Moi.roRD, 
Nation,  ch.  xi.  p.  197. 

exempli  caus&,/Ar. :  Lat. :  for  the  sake  of  example. 

.  1669  exempli  causa,  1  urged  the  Injunction  upon  all  ministeis;  Abp.  Parkbk, 
C<'rrvr/.,p.  352  (1853)  1602  In  English  now,  ^xrMr,c<u(s4  we  might  say...; 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  tjnpubl.  LetUrs  to  Rev.  J.  P.  Estlin,  p.  85  (H.  A.  Bright, 
1884). 


Lat. :  for  the  sake  of  example ; 


*exempli  gr&ti&,  phr. 
often  abbreviated  to  e.g. 

1602  W.  Watson,  QuodliheU  o/Relig.  &•  Slate,  p.  360.       1766   Gibbon, 
Li/e  &>  Lett.,  p.  308  (1869).  >  1798  S.  T.  Coleriocb,  UniuN.  l^Un  t» 

Rev.  y.  P.  Esllin,  p.  61  (H.  A.  Bright,  18B4). 
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EXEMPT  DES   GARDES 

exempt  dee  gait6oB,pAr. :  Fr. :  an  officer  of  the  yeomen- 

of-the-guard,  an  exon. 

1637  You  heatd,  afor«  your  going  away,  of  Mr.  Seton's  arrival  here,  one  of 
the  ejcemiu  des  gardes  in  the  court  of  France,  who,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
brought  lettera  to  the  king  a>  well  as  to  the  queen :  In  Court  ^  Tima  iif 
Chas.  I.,  Vol.  1.  p.  325  (1848).  1682  Boi&soce,  a  captain,  exempt  tUt  gartUSt 
was  at  eight  of  tne  dock  that  evening  sent  to  them  to  their  houses:  i^.,  vol  11. 

6117.       1661  After  the  king  followed.. .the  company  of  i?jrr»r//x  dVx  <^n^: 
VELVN,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  aSi  (i87aX 

'exeiinfttTir,  y^d  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  Lat.  exequi  for 
exsequi,==*\o  execute':  lit.  'let  nim  execute'. 

1.  an  authoritative  recognition  of  the  validity  of  an  official 
document,  as  of  a  papal  bull  by  a  bishop  or  by  a  secular 
ruler. 

1630  neither  shall  it  be  necessary  to  require  consent  or  Licence,  which  is 
called  Extquatxr  or  Placet:  Brknt,  Tr.  Soavt's  Hitt.  Counc.  Trtnt,  Bk.  viii. 
p.  TSo  (1676X  188S  but  the  principle  is  simply  the  old  and  familiar  principle 

of  the  txigtuitur,  concerning  which  the  battle  raged  long  and  furiously  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  nearly  always  with  one  result:  Stanaardt  Jan.  31,  p.  5. 

2.  the  written  authority  granted  by  a  government  to  a 
consul  or  commercial  agent  representing  foreign  interests. 

1799  those  services,  which  on  the  withdrawing  of  his  exefvatur,  he  requested 
permission  to  render:  J.  Adams  IVis.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  6  (1854).  1837  The  only 
official  paper  I  possessed,  in  connexion  with  the  office,  tne  commission  and  exe- 
IMotmr  excepted,  was  a  letter  from  the  Pr^fEt  of  the  Rhone :  J.  F.  CoorBR, 
Eurtfe,  Vol.  11.  p.  313.  18M  He  detesu  the  French  because  they  have 

twice  declined  to  confirm  his  exequatur  as  Spanish  consul:  H.  Grbvills, 
Diary,  p.  151. 

exequitour:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  ezecntor*. 

exerdtor,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  the  owner  or  charterer  of  a 
merchant-ship. 

exergue,  sb.:  Fr. :  the  space  below  the  main  design  on 
the  reverse  of  a  coin  or  medal,  when  it  forms  a  compart- 
ment. 

1738  Chambers,  Cycl.  1889  stamped  upon  memory  in  lines  as  vivid,  as 
deep,  and  as  duiable  as  the  txtrgtut  of  the  Carthaginian  medals:  E.  A.  Pdb, 
»'<&.,  Vol.  1.  p.  279 (1884X 

exetint,  vb. :  Lat :  they  go  out ;  used  in  stage  directions 
when  actors  leave  the  stage,  exeunt  omnes,/<4r. :  they  all 
go  out ;  used  in  st^e  directions  when  all  the  actors  leave 
the  stage.    See  exit. 

1S8S  Exetmt  Worthies:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  s.  bef.  1S98  Gkebnb, 

LtMiieGlaat,  Wks.,  p.  119/1  (1861).  1669  Exeunt  fll  but  Evadnt:  Shad- 
well,  Roy.  Skep.,  i.  p.  8.  18M  Exeunt  servants,  save  those  two  who  warm 
the  newspaper,  administer  the  muffins,  tmd  serve  out  the  tea :  Thackeray,  AVw- 
ccmts.  Vol.  I.  ch.  xiv.  p.  \fA  (1879)1 

bef.  1093  Exeunt  omnes:  Greene,  Jot.  tV.,  v.  6,  Wks.,  p.  230(1861). 

♦exhibitor  {-  l  z.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Late  Lat.  exhibitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  exhibere,=* to  show',  'to  exhibit':  one 
who  exhibits,  one  who  makes  an  exhibition  or  an  exhibit. 

1838  a  picture  more  than  sufficiendy  ludicrous  to  spectators,  however  uo- 
comforuble  to  the  exhibitor:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  ch.  ix.  p.  (36  (1886). 

exhort&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  exhori&ri, 
='to  exhort':  an  exhorter. 

exiccation:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  extdccation. 

*exl<eant,/rm.  exigeaate,  adj. :  Fr. :  exacting. 

1777  I  live  very  much  with  them,  and  dine  and  sup  whenever  they  have 
company,  which  is  almost  every  day,  and  whenever  I  like  it,  for  they  are  not 
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in  the  least  txifomt :  Gibbon,  /.;/%  ^  l^tt. ,  p.  253  (1869)1  1779  She  is  very 
well-bred,  and  has  too  much  sense  to  be  exigtantf:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Ceo. 
Sehm  md  CmUemforariet,  VoL  iv.  p.  105  (<882).        1803  Clarence  Hervey 


bad  been  used  to  the  brilliant  and  extgea»te  lady  Delacour:  M.  Ecgbworth, 
Belinda,  VoL  1.  ch.  viii.  p.  133  (1833).  1810  and  not  a  little  importunate 

and  exigeante  towards  those  on  whose  complaisance  she  had  claims :  Jepprev, 
Seuty*?^<^  I-  p.  24s  (1844X  1814  should  Mrs.  M.  be  exigeanti  of  your 

presence:  Byron,  in  Moore's  L\/e,  Vol.  in.  p.  107  (1832).  1839  Lady  Aiv, 
too,  was  rather  exigemHtt:  Lord  Bbaconsfikld,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  iL 
p.  127(1881).  1867  her  pretensions  became  more  decided  and  exigeoHttt; 
J.  W.  Crokbr,  Euayt  Fr.  Km.,  iv.  p.  177. 

•exit,  ydfiers.  sing.pres.  ind  of  Lat  *j*rr,='to  go  out*: 
he  (she)  goes  out.  In  the  sense  of  'a  passage  out',  exit  is  a 
distinct  word ;  fr.  Lat  exitus,  sb. 

I     a  stage  direction  for  an  actor  to  leave  the  stage. 

U88  Exit  Costard,  miming:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  2.  bef.  1S98  Exit 

Angel:  Greene,  Zoo^tJi^C/awr,  Wks.,  p.  ii9/2(i86iX  1868  Exit  whistling 
inue  tenor  clef:  C  Rbaoe,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  11.  p.  (96. 

2.  a  departure  from  the  stage ;  also,  metaph.  a  departure 
generally,  esp.  from  life. 

bef.  1S94  Had  he  been  brought  up  to  the  trade  |  His  father  follow'd  still  I 
This  exit  he  had  never  made:  Marlowe,  Atktittt  Trag.,  Wks.,  p.  sSSys  (1858X 
1600  They  have  their  exiu  and  their  entrances :  Shaks.,  As  Y.  L.  ft,  ti,  7,  141. 
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1643  These  are  the  men,  that  when  they  have  played  their  parts,  and  had  their 
exits:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  ^^/^f.  Med.,  Pt.  11.  I  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  423  (iBu). 
1604  Do  therefore,  as  Tlum  art,  and  be  thy  Pan  Comicatl,  or  Tragicall;  'Thy 
Exit  will  be  Glorious:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  10.  1677  the  Persian 

Ambassador.. .poisoned  himself:  for  four  days  eating  <m\y0^ium'.  a  sad  Exit: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  43  (1677X  1689  1  make  no  question  but  he  | 

Will  make  his  Exit  with  a  Plaudtte:  T.  Plijnket,  Ckar.  Gd.  Commander, 
p.  15/1.  1704  It  was  indeed  the  most  proper  place  in  the  world  for  a  fury  to 

make  her  exit,  after  she  had  filled  a  nation  with  distractions  and  alarms  :  Addi- 
son, ^i^.,  VoL  I.  p.  413  (Bohn,  1854).  1710  Mr.  Betterton  is  going  to  make 
his  Exit  from  the  stage  of  this  world;  Pope.  WJfef.,  Vol.  vil.  p.  ^8  (17^7).  bef. 
1783  poor  Jonquil,  with  almost  ev'ry  hreath  |  Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly 
called  death :  Cowper.  Ho^^  Poems,  Vol.  i.  p.  104  (1808).  1837  from  its 

first  appearance  to  its  final  exit:  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  ill.  p.  1185.  1880 

The  central  figure  is  artificial  and  melodramatic  from  her  fiist  appearance  to  her 
extmordinary  exit:  Athenetum,  Oct.  24,  p.  534/1. 

raltnre,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exiture :  a  going  out,  a  passage 
out,  an  egress. 

1643  An  exiture  is  euerye  kynde  of  an  aposteme:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Ktfv'r 
Chirurg.,  foL  xxxiii  r^/s.  1078  the  holes  ordained  for  the  exiture  if  (Wc] 

the  Nerues :  J.  Banister,  Hitt.  Mem,  Bk.  1.  foL  31  V. 

exoditun,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  i^iav.  the  concluding  part  of 
a  Greek  tragedy,  after  the  last  chorus ;  in  Latin  drama,  an 
after-piece  or  an  interlude.  « 

1600  began  after  the  old  manner  to  let  flie,  one  at  another,  metric  scofies  and 
jestes,  interlaced  within  their  rime  and  meeter,  which  thereupon  were  afterwards 
called  Exodia,  and  were  inserted  commonly  in  the  Atellane  Comedies ;  Holland, 
Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  vii.  p.  351.  1606  by  way  of  an  Exodium  upon  the  Suge: 

—  Tr.  Suet.^n,  26s.  1636  Exodium,  An  end,  or  the  ending  of  a  thing: 

COCKERAM,  Ft.  1.  (2nd  Ed.X 

'"'exodas,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (^dot,='a  going  out' :  an 
emigration,  a  departure  (with  more  or  less  reference  to  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  as  recorded  in 
Exodus,  the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch). 

1614  [See  ganaaiB  i\.  1636  Exodus,  A  going  out :  Cockeram,  Pt.  i. 
(2nd  Ed.X  bef.  1646  The  men  of  Hamel  date  all  their  publick  matters 

especially,  fnmi  thb  exodus,  or  going  forth  of  the  children,  setting  it  down  next 
to  the  year  of  our  Lord:  GioGOKV.Post/tuma,  p.  107.    [T.)  1866  and  be 

the  captain  of  our  Exodus  into  the  Canaan  of  a  truer  social  order:  J.  R.  Lowell, 
Biglow  Papers,  No.  vi.  (HalifiuX  1873  when  cholera  breaks  out  in  a  mili- 
tary cantonment  there  is  an  exodus  from  the  station :  Edw.  Braddom,  Life  in 
India,  ch.  v.  p.  183. 

exomologteis,  j^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  i^itoKiytiint:  a  full 
confession. 

1666  And  upon  this  account  all  publick  criminals  were  tied  to  a  publick 
exomologesis  or  repentance  in  the  church,  who  by  confession  of  their  sins,  ac- 
knowledged their  etrar,  and  entered  into  the  state  of  repentance :  Jer.  'Taylor, 
Oh  Refintana,  ch.  x.    (R.) 

exonerator  {:.±z.j.  x),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  exonerntor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  exonerire,='to  exonerate':  one  who 
exonerates. 

exoner&tnr,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  pass,  of  Lat  ex- 
onerare,='to  discharge':  Leg. :  lit.  'he  is  discharged',  name 
of  a  judge's  order  of  discharge ;  esp.  an  order  discharging  a 
bail 

1760  Gilbert,  Casts  in  Law  A*  Equity,  p.  418. 

*exordinin,  sb. :  Lat :  a  beginning,  esp.  the  proeme  or 
opening  of  a  speech  or  of  any  literary  composition. 

1677  had  in  myne  Exordsum...ccaapKt^  my  case:  G.  Gaskoicnb,  Steel 
Glas,  b'c,  p.  86  (1868).  1086  As  for  your  exordium  I  do  not  wel  remember 
it,  nor  so  consequendy  the  midst,  and  I  will  say  little  to  your  conclusion:  Sir 
Edw.  Hoby,  Polit.  Disc.  0/ Truth,  ch.  xv.  p.  63.  1600  in  their  Exordiums, 
yea  in  all  parts  of  their  speeches  and  writings:  K.  Caworat.  Tretts.  o/Similies, 
sig.  A  4  v*.  1004  Thus  he,  makinge  his  exordium  witn  an  interrogation  as 
you  see :  R.  Parsons,  Def.  ofRelatimi,  ch.  v.  p.  166.  1606  [See  aplttlk- 
lamlnml.  1635—6  Your  heavy  exoidiur-  •'■ — *■  • -—- ' ■'-' 


1631^—6  Your  heavy  exordium,  though  it  revived  my  grief. 


was  no  news  unto  me,  having  hwd  thereof  on  Tuesday:  J.  Mbao,  in  Court  ^ 

bef.  1670  He  came  at  his 


e  second  act  opens:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  I.  p.  cxL  (1857]^  1808 

have  begun  this  branch  of  my  history  with  a  sort  of  exordium,  in  which  the 
iture  and  character  are  explained:  Soothby,  I^tt.,  VoL  il.  p.  101  (it5<^ 


Times  qfCkat.  /.,  VoL  i.  p.  79  (1848X  1603  the  first  exordium  of  infimcy : 

N.  CtiLVERWSL.  Light  o/NeUure,  ch.  XL  p.  91.  bef.  1670  He  came  at  his 

hour,  and  being  brought  into  a  Gallery,  fell  uto  an  abrupt  Exordissm :  J.  H  ackbt, 
Ahf.  Williams,  Pt.  I.  204,  p.  198  (1693X  1746  I  fancy  he  [Demoethenes] 

began  with  an  exordium,  to  gain  the  good  opinion.,  .of  hu  audience :   Lord 
Chestbrpibld,  Letters,  VoL  1.  No.  75,  p.  167  (1774X  1748  This  exordium 

did  not  at  all  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  my  spinu:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand., 
ch.  xvii.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  98  (1817X         1788  The  exordium  thus  duly  prepared... 
the  second  act  opens:  Hi       "' 
I 

nature 
1838  And  wherefore  this  exordium  T  BvRON,  Don  3^uan,  x.  UL 

exoskeleton,  sb.:  guasi-Gk.  fr.  Gk.  7^, >■ 'outside',  and 
(rMX(rii',=:'skeleton':  a  hardened  covenng  of  an  animal, 
such  as  a  shell  or  a  system  of  scales  or  plates,  opposed  to 
endoekeleton  (7.  v.). 

exoarndds,  sb.:  guasi-Gk.  fr.  Gk.  (f  »<out',  and  mriths, 
=' impulsion':  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  a  porous  dia- 
phragm into  another  fluid  of  difierent  density,  which  goes  on, 
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EXPATIATOR 


in  company  with  endosmoslB  (q.  v.),  until  the  different  fluids 
form  a  mixture  of  equal  density  on  either  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm. With  regard  to  two  confined  fluids  separated  by  a 
diaphragm  the  use  of  the  correlative  terms  depends  upon 
which  of  the  two  fluids  is  regarded  as  the  inner.  Both  terms 
are  included  under  the  term  osmoBiB  {g.  v.). 

ezpatiator  {—J.  —  ±  =.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  expatiiri,='to  go  out  of  the  course',  'to  digress',  'to 
enlarge' :  one  who  expatiates. 

1809  The  penon,  intended  by  Montfancon  as  an  expatiator  on  the  word 
"  endovellicus,    I  presume  is  Thomas  Reinesiiis:  PiccB,  Antnym.,  p.  aoi.    [T.] 

expedition  (i—  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  expedition. 

1.  despatch  (of  business),  active  progress. 

IMS  Theifor  we  have  respited  thexpedirion  of  that  Article  vnto  the  commyng 
of  your  amfaasnide;  Rick,  nl.j  in  Ellis*  Oriff.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser,.  Vol.  i.  No.  xlvi. 
p.  iia(x846).  1599  let  us  deliver  |  Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God,  |  Put- 
ting it  straight  in  expedition :  Shaks.,  Hen.  K.,  ii.  a,  191. 

2.  promptitude,  energetic  despatch,  alacrity. 

1681  jhanne  with  expedition  to  precede  tothemooste  spedy  and  sure  remedy; 
Elvot,  (Xvmuttr,  BIc  III.  ch.  xxvi.  Vol.  11.  p.  406  (1880).  1S46  wheifore 

Bdwaide.  in  all  expedition,  gave  him  battayle :  Tr.  Polyd»r*  ytr^Fx  Eng.  Mist., 
Vol!  I.  p.  334  (1846X  1667  our  pleasure  is  that  ye  shall  with  all  expedition 

proceed  to  finish  the  said  exchange:  Abp.  Parkbk,  Cemsf.,  p.  loi  (i8jjX 
1679  vaed  delay  of  time  to  execute,  and  valiant  expedition  to  winne  the  vic- 
torie :  North,  Tr.  Plutmxk,  p.  526  (i6u).  1690  Even  with  the  speediest 

expedition  [  1  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor*s  court:  Shaks.,  Two  Gent.  0/ 
Ver.,  i.  3, 37.  1691  he  marched  with  all  expedition  hitherwards :  Coningsbv, 
Sitgt  o/Rontn,  Camden  Misc.  Vol.  i.  p.  31  (1847).  1699  great  expedition  and 
knowledge  in  th' aunchient  wars :  Shaks.,  Hen.  K,  iii.  3,  83.  1641  The 

more  secrecy  and  expedic'on  there  is  used  in  dispatch  of  yo'  Ma""  let'...y<  better : 
Evelyn,  C»rmf.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  90  (1873). 

3.  a  journey,  march,  or  voyage,  undertaken  by  a  number 
of  persons  for  some  specific  object ;  also,  the  body  of  persons 
organised  to  make  such  a  journey  or  voyage  with  their 
entire  equipment.  This  use  seems  due  to  the  phr.  to  make 
expedition^  i.e.  to  make  active  preparations  and  efforts  to 
advance. 

1646  When  these  thingges  weare  revealed  to  the  Britons,  they  made  ex- 
pedition thither:  Tr. Poiydirt  Vtrril't  Eng.  //itt.,V<A.  i.  p.  131  (1846).  1691 
TJiis  expeditioa  was  bv  York  and  Talbot  fToo  rashlv  plotted:  Shaks.,  I  Hen. 

VI.,  iv.  4,  a.  1646  his  kinsmen  and  younger  orothers,  being  led  into  the 

said  Expedition  by  a  generall  concetpt  the  world  had  of  the  wisedom  of  Sir 

IfaAff- Raleigh :  Howbll,  Lett.,  i.  iu.  p.  6.  1664  whose  expedition  at  sea 
against  Holland  he  infinitely  extols:  Evslvn,  Cermf.,  Vol  ill.  p.  145  (1873)1 

ezpenditor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  falsely  form^  noun  of  ag^nt 
to  Lat.  expendere,='to  expend':  a  person  who  pays  out 
money. 

expenditriz,  .rA  :  Late  Lat. :  a  female  expenditor;  a  female 
who  pays  out  money,  or  who  pays  expenses. 

bef.  1783  Mrs.  Cetier  was  the  Go-between,  and  Expenditrix  in  Afisiis; 
R.  North,  Examrn,  11.  iv.  49,  p.  157  (1740). 

*expeiientia  docet,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  experience  teaches. 

ezperiment&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  expert- 
mentare,='to  make  experiments':  one  who  makes  experi- 
ments. 

bef.  1691  the  design  of  the  experimentatort  requiring  such  chasms:  Bovlb, 
W**.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  507.    CR.] 

ezperimentiun  em^,pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  crucial  experi- 
ment, an  experiment  which  acts  as  a  signpost  in  determining 
the  future  course  of  an  investigation.    See  cmz. 

1749  any  hypothesis  whidi  ha*  so  much  plausibility  as  to  expUin  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  (acts,  helps  us  to  digest  these  facts  in  proper  order,  to  bring 
new  ones  to  light,  and  make  exptrinunta  [pL]  erueU  for  the  sake  of  future 


inquirers:  Hartley,  Obtero.  on  Man,  Vol.  1.  p.  t6,  quoted  in  J.  S.  Mill's 
System  0/ Logic  (1843X  VoL  IL  p.  go  (1856).  1808  When  the  exferinunium 
crude  of  his  doctrine  of  latent  heat  occurred  to  him,  he  delayed  making  it  for 
many  months:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  9.  1811  Such  instances,  therefore, 

really  afford  an  experimenium  cruets  as  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  in  question: 
Jbpprkt,  Essays,  Vol.  1.  p.  40  (1844X  1848  if  one  of  these  nations  is  found 

to  be  rial,  and  the  other  poor,  or  one  richer  than  the  other,  this  will  be  an 
experimtntum  crucis:  J.  S.  Hill,  System  0/  Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  461  {li^S). 
1U4  Hie  scheme,  if  carried  out,  will  be  an  exferimtntum  crucis  for  Mr.  George 
in  one  sense:  Sat.  Kev.,  May  31,  p.  699/3. 

experimentum  in  corpore  vili :   Late  Lat    See  flat 
expenmentum,  &c. 

ezperto  cr6de,/^r.:  Lat:  believe  one  who  has  experience. 

1679  Exferto  credt,  I  haue  scene  somewhat:  GossoN,  ScMoote  of  Ah.,  Ep. 
Ded,  p.  34  (ArherX  1732  Swirr,  Let.,  in  Pope's  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  146 

(1757).  1646  Both  climate...and  accommodation. ..(rjr/rrtoc»(ir)are  bad 

enough  even  in  summer :  Ford,  Handik.  SfettK,  Pt.  11,  p.  595.  1878  J.  Payh, 
By  Proxy,  Vol.  L  ch.  I  p.  9. 


EXPLORATOR 

ezpi&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  expi&re, 
='to  expiate' :  one  who  expiates. 

ezpQ&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  exptlare,=*tQ  plun- 
der', 'to  pillage' :  a  plunderer,  a  pillager. 

1668  For  which  the  most  barbarous  Expilators  found  the  most  dvill  Rhe- 
torick :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  HydriotafA.,  p.  41. 

ezplicator  (J.  -  -i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  explicator,  noun  of 
agent  to  explicire,='X.o  unfold',  'to  explain' :  an  unfolder,  an 
explainer. 

1611  ExpUqueur,  An  explicator,  vnfolderj  explainer,  interpreter,  expounder: 
CoTGR.  1677  if  we  look  upon  the  supposition  of  Epicurus,  and  bu  explicator, 
Lucretius:  Hals,  Orig.  Man.,  p.  la    [R.) 

explicit,  abbrev.  for  Lat  explicitus  est  liber, =' the  book 
has  been  unrolled',  ».  e.  'is  finished' ;  but  frequently  used  as 
if  it  were  a  Latin  vb.  meaning  'ends',  'is  finished';  formerly 
often  found  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  or  book,  meaning  the 
same  as  finis  (f.  v.). 

1487  explicit  tabula  ['table  (of  contents)']:  Caxton,  Boot  of  Good  Maimers, 
sig.  a  ii  v*.  bef.  1639  ExpUat  qd.  Skelton:  J.  Skblton,  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  143 
(184J).  1886   Tired  the  hand  and  tired  the  wit  |  Ere  the  final  Bxflscitl 

A.  DoBSON,  At  tkt  Sign  ^the  Lyre,  p.  45. 

explode  (-  »),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exploder. 
I.  trans. :  I.    to  hiss  off  (the  stage),  to  make  noisy  demon- 
stration s^rainst;  hence,  to  bring  into  contempt 


1611  Exptodtr.   To  explode ;  publickly  to  disgrace,  or  drine  out,  by  hissing, 
~  16SS  Priority  u  exploded:  Hassimc 

*,  .1..  M.    i<v.i  1667  Him  old  and  voung  I  Exploded,  and 

seized  with  violent  hands,  I  Had  not  a  cloud  descenaing  snatch'd  him  thence. 


orclaiqiingofhands:  (joTCR. 
Emperor  East,  iii.  a.     [R.] 


'^ 


Unseen  amid  the  throng:  Milton,  P.  L.,  xL  669. 

L  I  a,    metaph.  to  drive  out  with  noise. 

bef.  1739  But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  expkxle  |  The  massy  ball,  and  the 
brass  tube  unload:  Blackmorx.    [J.] 

I.  2.  to  cause  to  change  into  gas  or  vapor  instantaneously 
with  report  and  shock.    Not  in  Johnson. 

L  2  a.  to  cause  to  burst  suddenly,  owing  to  instantaneous 
dilatation  of  something  within  or  near  that  which  is  so  caused 
to  burst ;  to  blow  up ;  to  blow  out    Not  in  Johnson. 

II.  intr.:  I.  to  be  instantaneously  converted  into  gas  or 
vapor,  with  report  and  shock.    Not  in  Johnson. 

II.  Id.  nutc^h.  to  become  suddenly  excited,  to  break 
out  into  sudden  activity  or  violence. 

II.  2.  to  burst  asunder  suddenly,  with  report  and  shock, 
owing  to  sudden  action  of  internal  force.    Not  in  Johnson. 

exploitable  {^z.  ».-=:),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exploitable: 
capable  of  being  improved  or  turned  to  profit 

1611  Expleitahle,  Exploitable,  dispatchaUe,  riddable,  rcadie  to  be  performed, 
easie  to  be  done :  Cotgr. 

*exploitation,  sb. :  Fr. :  improvement,  cultivation,  a  turn- 
ing to  profit,  an  using  for  one's  own  advantage.  Often  An- 
glicised. 

1883  His  terrible  straggle  for  existence  has  sharpened  his  faculties,  until  he 
has  acquired  a  marvellous  instinct  for  the  exploitation  of  hu  Christian  neighbours : 
XIX  Cent.,  \ug.,  0.0^4.  1888  The  infidel  foreigner,  to  whom  Egvpt  is  not 
a  home  but  an  exptoitationi  Guardian,  Mar.  aS,  p.  448.  1888  the  advantages 
that  may  accrue  from  the  exploitation  of  Tonquin  are  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  war 
with  China :  Standard,  Sept.  13,  p.  5/5. 

*exploiter,  vb.  (pass,  part  exploit^):  Fr.:  to  improve, 
cultivate,  turn  to  profit,  to  manipulate  for  one's  own  ad- 
vantage. 

1883  The  Jew  was  driven  to  Kmtaat  an  almost  pretenutoral  astuteness  in 
order  to  make  a  living,  and  to  exploiter  the  vices  aiid  follies  of  his  Christian 
neighbours :  XIX  Cent. ,  Aug. ,  p.  353.  —  The  Moslem  prefers  to  die  rather  than 
be  exploits  by  the  Chrutian,  and  the  Christian  murders  the  Jew  rather  than  be 
exploiti  by  him:  ih.,  p.  253.  1886    He  is,  however,  hardly  accurate  in 

speaking  of  the  labour  of  the  natives  of  Java  as  exploit!  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government :  A  tkemeum,  Nov.  7,  p.  601/3. 

exploration  {J.->t  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exploration :  the 
action  or  process  of  exploring  or  investigating. 

1611  Exploration,  An  exploration,  search,  or  tryall  by  search :  Cotgr. 
1646  For  exact  exploration  scales  should  be  suspended  where  the  air  is  quiet : 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.    [J.) 

explorator  (^±  —  ±  —),sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  explorateur,  assimi- 
lated to  Lat.  explSritor,  noun  of  agent  to  expldrdre,=*  to 
search  out',  'to  explore':  a  searcher  out,  a  scout,  a  spy. 

1691  The  which  ambush,  if  the  conductor  by  way  of  exploratoures  shall 
forest:  Garrard,  Art  Warrt.f.  349.  1611  Explorateur,  An  explorator, 
espiall,  scowt,  prime  searcher:  Cotgr, 
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EXPLORE 

explore  (— ^),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  explorer:  to  search  out, 
to  investigate. 

ISM  Hendf  in  inuanu  doth  all  things  explore :  Davibs,  Immart.  Soul.  [R.] 
1611  Ex/tortr.  To  explore,  spie,  search  or  looke  fiure,  into ;  to  praue,  or  trie, 
by  searching:  Cotcr. 

expose  (— £),  vb.i  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exposer;  to  lay  open  to 
view,  to  exhibit,  to  lay  open,  to  subject,  to  reveal,  to  show  up ; 
also,  to  abandon  (a  child)  in  an  unprotected  and  lonely  place ; 
(in  Photography)  to  lay  open  to  the  action  of  light. 

ISM  hee  that  hath  esmde  a  vermdll  Rose,  !  To  which  sharp  thomes  and 
breics  the  way  fontall,  I  Dare  not  for  dread  his  hardy  hand  expose :  Spbns., 
F.  Q.,  III.  L  46.  IMl  Poor  lord !  is't  I  |  That  chase  ihee  ftom  thy  country  and 
expose  I  Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event  |  Of  the  Done-sparinz  warf 
Shaks.,  AWt  WtU,  iiL  s,  106.  1411  so  that  all  the  instnunenls which  aided  to 
expose  the  child  were  even  then  lost  when  it  was  foond :  —  Wini.  Talt,  v.  s,  78. 
16S7  you  are  not  to  expose  yourself  to  the  casualty  of  the  tides:  Evelyn,  Corrtip.^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  96  (1873).  Def.  1701  Like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of 

men,  without  arraigning  their  vices:  Drvden.    [J.l  bef  1716  TuUy  has 

justljr  exposed  a  precept,  that  a  man  should  live  with  bis  friend,  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  he  became  his  enemy,  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt  him:  SptC' 
tator.    (J.l    _  bef.  17S3  to  expose  him  with  his  Manuopera:  R.  North, 

Examtn,  p.  ii  (1740)1 

*expo6^  sb. :  Fr. 

I.  a  formal  exposition  of  the  reasons  and  scope  of  any 
performance  or  action. 

1M6  This  iiiquiry...may  be  vindicated  on  the  same  principles  as  the  txfotS 
»:  Edtn.  ~ 


EXTEMPORE 


of  the  volumes  before  us:  Editt.  Rtv.^  Vol.  35,  p.  aaS.  1S19   and  we  have 

accordingly  another  c'.r^/  in  the  caudous  nature  of  an  apology  also :  ib.^  Vol.  31, 
p.  367.  1829  I  commenced  with  due  deliberation  an  expoif  of  my  plans : 

W.  H.  Maxwbll,  Sttritx  t/WaUrioa,  p.  tj/a.  1883  f  ow,  Philippo,  I  am 
ready  to  attend  to  the  #.^^at/ of  your  project:  L.Ouphant,  AlttoraPtto,<^vi, 
p.  60(1884). 

2.  an  exposure,  an  inconvenient  or  discreditable  reve- 
lation. 

1838  After  this  little  'xtnl  of  the  author's  political  feeling:  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  37,  p.  143.  1839  These  txjfttit,  to  be  sure,  an  disagreeable  enough : 

Lord  Bbacomspibld,  Ymatf  Dukt,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vi.  p.  76(1881).  1883  It  is 

seldom  that  their  blunders  are  so  gross  as  to  lead  to  an  txpoti,  at  to  create  a 
scandal;  Staiulard,  Jan.  25,  p.  5. 

expositor  {—J.z.z.\  'sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  exposilour, 
assimilated  to  Lat.  expositor,  wi\xa  of  agent  to  ex^onere,=''to 
set  forth',  'to  expound':  one  who  or  that  which  expounds, 
an  interpreter,  an  explainer. 

abt.  1883  But  wolde  god  that  euery  pariscbe  chiiche  in  this  load  hadde  a 

rd  bible  ft  good  expositouris  on  the  gospellis ;  OjSUf  of  Curattt,  ch.  iv.  in 
D.  Mattb«?s  UnfrmUd  Bug.  W/b.  o/Wyclif,  p.  145  (1880X  ISM  they 
haue  no  iust  interpretour  |  Of  the  holy  lawes,  nor  good  exposytour:  Barclay, 
sup  0/  FooU,V<A.  II.  p.  239(1874)1  1080  a  tninle  boke/whicheisa  very 

comment  and  exposytour  vnto  my  seconde :  Palsgr.  ,  sig.  A  iii  r*.  1S48 

Gentihs  and  other  expositors,  holde  a  contrary  opynyon :  Traherom,  Tr.  Vigd* 
Ckinux.,  fol.  ccxxxvi  ro/i.  1669  This  after  some  expositors,  betokened  the 

comming  of  the  Danes  Into  this  lande:  Grafton,  Ckrrm.,  Pt.  vii.  p  130.  1S84 
a  tme  expositor  of  dreames:  R.  Scott,  Due.  Witch.,  Bk.  x.  ch.  x.  p.  187. 
1603  whidi  wordes  expressely  appointing  priestes  to  be  expositors  of  lawes,  are 
to  be  taken  as  they  may  conceme  Gods  honour:  W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  0/ 
Rttig.  ^  State,  p.  333.  1643  Judge  now  whether  so  many  good  textmen 

were  not  sufficient  to  instruct  me  of  false  beards  and  vizards,  without  more  ex- 
positors: Milton,  Apol.  Smect./W)a.,  VoL  L  p.  333  (1806X  1664  our  Skee 
expotilMirt  in  these  Dayes:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  335.  18M  the  ex- 
positor himself  arose  fiom  his  seat  ami... proceeded  to  clear  his  throat  and  to 
explain  the  poet  line  by  line :  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trta>.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  301. 

expostulator  {—J.— J.  _),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat  expostulire^^^to  expostulate':  one  who  expostulates. 

bef.  1834  Lamb,  Let.  toCohridf.    (CI 

expngn  (.=.  it),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  expugner  (Cotgr.) :  to 
take  by  assault,  to  overcome. 

1663  they  could  not  expugne  him  by  arguments :  FoxE,  A.  6^  M.,  p.  1710. 
[R.)  1611  Expugner.  To  expugne ;  force,  breake  open,  or  into  by  violence : 
Cotcr.  bef  1706  the  most  effectual  and  powerful  agents  in  conquering  and 
expugning  that  cruel  enemy:  Evblyn.    [J.) 

expngnable  (z.J.—=^,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  expugnable: 
liable  to  capture  by  assault. 

1611  ExpuguaUe,  Expugnable,  pregnable,  which  may  be  forced,  or  woo  by 
force:  COTGR. 

ezpngnation  (±-Ji-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  expugruiHon 
(Cotgr.) :  capture  by  assault,  conquest. 

1SS6  you  haue  hetherto  byn  much  occupied  in  tUe]  expugnation  and  recouerie 
of  the  kyn^edome  of  Granala:  R.  Edbn,  Decades,  Sect.  L  p.  aoa  (1885).  1611 
ExpugnatioM,  An  expugnation,  fordng,  subduing,  ouerthrowing  of  townes  by 
violence:  Cotcr. 

expnlse  (—  -i),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  expulser:  to  expeL 

1638  the  membies/by  the  whiche  the  superSuites  of  the  brayne  be  expolsed : 
PAYNBLL,Tr.X<';..S<i/;,,sig.Biii>«.  —  they expulce  the  dregges:  tf.,  sig.  Q  iii  r«. 
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1643  to  expell  ft  expulse  all  corrupt  &  contagyous  ay  re:  Boordb,  Dyetary, 
du  iii  p.  337  (1870).  1649   John  by  force  of  his  friendes  expulsed  Leo : 

W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  Ital.,  foL  49  V.  1S64   to  expulse  or  iMuiyshe  all 

noughtynes:  W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  G  i  r>.  1679  to  expulse  the  Athenians  : 
North,  Tr.  P/K^on:*,  p.  447  (i6t3X  1691  For  ever  should  they  be  expubed 
from  France :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  Vt.,  iiL  3,  35. 

expnlsioii  (z.  j.  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  expulsion :  the  action 
of  driving  out  or  dismissing,  the  process  of  being  driven  out 
or  dismissed. 

1611  a  wooer  I  More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  u  |  Of  thy  dear  husband : 
Shaks.,  Cytid>.,  ii.  i,  65.  bef.  1M7   the  perseverance  in  enmity  shall  be 

punished  by  the  governors  with  expulsion:  Cowley,  Ea.,  College.    (R.) 

expnrg&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  expur- 
gare,=^to  expurgate':  one  who  expurgates. 

1 . . .  Henricus  Boxhomius  was  one  of  the  principal  expurgators :  Jenkins, 
Jfitt.Ex.o/CounciU,f>.6.    [R.]  bef.  1661  They  may  well  be  allowed  an 

expuigator:  Lord  Dicby.    [J.] 

exsiccation  (jl.:l»  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exsiccation :  the 
operation  or  process  of  depriving  of  moisture,  the  process  of 
being  thoroughly  dried. 


1643    Thys  Playstre  hath  vertu  to  swage  griefe,  wyth  resolution  and  exicca- 
^•-_    __j /■,_  A  .v_    .  J    .         Trahbron,  Tr.  yigo't  CUrurg., 


10*9    1  nys  ruiystre  natn  vertu  to  swage  gnere,  « 
tion,  and  comfortetli  the  Aposlemed  place:  Trahbi 

fol.  xxxvi  fji,  1646  That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation  or  expression'oir 
humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  humectation,  as  earth,  dirt,  and  clay:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pteud.  Ep.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  i.    [R.] 

ezsiccative  (-  -^  -  -),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
exsiccattf,  fern,  -ive  (Cotgr.) :  having  the  faculty  or  function 
of  drying,  a  substance  which  has  the  property  of  causing 
dryness. 

IMl  It  is  one  of  the  ingredienU  also  to  those  emjdastres  which  are  devised 
for  gentle  refrigeratives  and  exsiccatives :  Holland,  Tr.  Pliit.  If.  H.,  Bk.  34, 
ch.13.  [R.]  —  in  generall,  any  ruddle  whatsoever  is  exsiccative,  in  which  regard 
it  agreeth  well  with  salves  and  healing  piastres :  <>.,  Bk.  35,  ch.  6.  1611  Ex- 
ticeatif,  Exsiccatiue ;  of  a  drying  propertie :  (^otgr. 

extasis:  Late  Lat    See  ecstasis. 

'^'extempore,  adv.,  used  as  adj.  and  sb. :  Lat  ex  tempore, 
='from  the  moment',  'on  the  spur  of  the  moment',  'without 
preparation'. 

I.  adv.:  without  preparation,  unpremeditatedly ;  often 
applied  to  utterances  which  though  prepared  are  not  read. 


?  1S67  have  perswaded  severall  to  pray  spiritually,  and  extempore:  In  Ellis* 
Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  ber.,  VoL  111.  p.  339  (1846).  1669   My  venturing  it  extern' 

pore,  1  wouufnot  have  you  think  prooeeas  from  any  principles  of  vain  glory :  Tr. 


'Eratmu/  Praise  of  Folly,  p.  5  (lieeves  &  Turner).'  '  1679  it  was  thought  a 
neat  commendation  for  a  young  schoUer  to  make  an  Oration  extempore :  J.  LvLV, 
Eupkues,  p.  136  (1868).  1880  Imagin  me  to  come  into  a  goodly  Kenlishe 

Gea^dea  of  your  old  ljords...and  giving  a  norishing-Bay  Tr^  there,  to  demaonde 
ex  tempore,  as  foUoweth :  Three  Proper  Letters,  m  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  6' 
Poen,  Vol.  IL  p.  367  (tSisX  0 1683  certeyn  pild  verses  clowted  vp  extrumpere : 
R.  Stanyhdrst.  Tr.  VTrgiFsAen.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  8  (1880).]  16M  Apoett 

I  will  challenge  him. ..at  extempore'.  B.  Jonson,  Ev,  Man  in  his  Hum.,  v.  5, 
^^^ks.,  p.  60  (1616).  1640  he  makes  such  shifts  extempore  I  (Knowing  the 

purpose  what  he  u  to  qieak  to_)  I  That  he  moves  mirth:  R.  Bromb,  Antip.,  li  i, 
sig.  D  3  v.  1668  And  if  it  be  objected  that  neither  are  blank  Verses  made 

ex  tempore,  yet  as  nearest  Nature,  they  are  still  to  be  preferred:  Drvdbn,  Eu. 
Dram.  Po.,  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  33  (1701X  be£  1670  He  never  lived  Ex  tempore, 
but  upon  premeditation  to  day  what  to  do  long  after:  J.  Hackbt,  ^^.  WUltams, 
Pt.  I.  34,  p.  37  (1693).  1671  I  have  been  often  set  upon  a  Table  to  speak  ex 

tempore  to  a  whole  Room  fiill :  Shadwbll,  Humorists,  v.  p.  65.  1681— 17M 
Whereas  some  men  are  for  preaching  only  extempore,  and  without  study :  Th. 
Goodwin,  W<b.,  in  Nicbol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  xi.  p.  378  (i86s)i  1710 
a  sort  of  Sal  Volatile  Oteosum,  piepar'd  ex-tempore:  Fuller,  Pharmaap., 
p.  111.  1806  we  annex  two  stan2as...composed  by  him  almost  ex  i*mfore ; 

Mdiss,  Rev.,  VoL  s>  P-  339-  18M  The  discourse  was  delivered,  accordmg  to 

custom,  extempore,  and  lasted  more  than  an  hour:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in 
Sicily,  VoL  L  ch.  L  p.  39.  ISM  He  never  read  his  lectures,  but  always  spoke 
extempore:  Athemeum,  Nov.  37,  p.  709/1. 

2.  adj. :  unprepared,  unpremeditated,  improvised. 

I6M  the  answer  made  to  them  was  premeditated,  and  that  to  the  Bavarian 
extempore :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  vi.  p.  494  0676^ 
1664  what  is  above  the  levell  of  extempore  Hon-senw,  is  Popery:  R.  Whit- 
lock, Zootomia,  p.  351.  1748  an  extempore  prayer:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand., 
ch.  viL  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  30  (1817X  1763   the  extempore  wedding  of  the 

youngest  Miss  Gunning:  Hon.  Waltolk,  Letters,  VoL  11.  p.  379  (1857).  1776 
singingat  the  same  time  an  extempore  song  in  praise  of  the  candidate :  J.  Collier, 
Mus.  Trav.,  p.  63.  18M  Then  for  your  ro/siv^accommodatioos — dinner 

dressed  by  tlie  housemaid,  with  extempore  spits,  saucepans,  &c  en  attendant  the 
arrival  of^the  bon&  fide  cook,  and  her  apparatus:  Bbrbspord,  Miseries,  Vol.  1. 
p.  319  (5th  Ed.X  * 

3.  sb. :  something  sftoken  or  written  straight  off  without 
preparation,  an  impromptu. 

16M  the  disadvantage  of  extempore  against  premediution :  Bp.  Fell,  Life 
0/ Hammond.  [T.}  bef.  1M7  God  himself  prescribed  a  set  form  of  blessing 
the  people,  appointug  it  to  be  done,  not  in  the  priest's  extempore,  but  in  an 
esublished  form  of  words :  Jer.  Taylor,  Wks.,  in  360  (1835).    (C)  1743 

looked  with  a  sort  of  contempt  of  their  talents,  which  gave  them  a  distrust,  and 
discomposed  their  extempon :  R.  North,  Lives  <if  Norths,  VoL  i.  p.  330  (1836). 
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EXTENSIBLE 


extensible  (—  -^  —  — )>  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  extemibU :  capable 
of  being  extended. 

1611  Exteiuiik,  Extensible ;  which  may  be  extended,  or  dmwne  out  in 
length:  Cotgr.  1666  that  love  is  blind,  is  extensible  beyond  the  object  of 

poetry :  Glanvili.,  ScfftU,  ch.  xiii.    (R.] 

ezteiision  (—  J.  —),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  extettsion :  the  state  or 
process  of  being  extended ;  in  reference  to  space,  extension 
includes  the  ideas  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  of 
linear  and  solid  magnitude. 

1688  In  this  no  soreness  is  felt,  but  onely  an  heuynesse  with  extension  or 
thrustince  out  of  the  body:  Elvot,  Cast.  HeltMt,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  v.  [R.l  1611 
ExUtuum.    An  extension,  or  extending:  Cotgr.  1666  his  [Procrustes'] 

cruelty  of  extension:  Sir  Th.  Browh,  GnnUn  t/Cyr.,  ch.  «,  p.  3a  (1686). 

extensor,  sb. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  exteHdere,  =  ^to  ex- 
tend': an  extender,  a  muscle  the  function  of  which  is  to 
extend  or  straighten  a  part  of  the  body. 

1718  The  peronxus  longus  helps  to  constrict  the  foot,  and  to  direct  the 
power  of  the  other  extensors  towards  the  ball  of  the  great  toe :  Derham,  Phyt. 
TArtii,  Bk.  V.  ch.  it  notes.    (R.) 

extenuator  (—S  —  J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat.  extenuire,='to  make  thin',  'to  extenuate':  one  who  ex- 
tenuates. 

♦exterior  {-ii-,or  -IL-  .=.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat 
exterior,  adj. 

1.  adj.:  outward,  out  of,  superficial,  proceeding  from 
without,  foreign. 

1028  draweth  the  inwarde  and  naturall  heate  of  roan  to  the  exterior  partis : 
Pavnsll,  Tr.  Rtg.  So/,,  sig.  B  iit  i<.^  1681  Perchatmce  some  will  demaunde 
this  question,  If  frendship  may  be  in  wille  without  exterior  sigiies:  Elvot, 
Geverfuntr,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xii.  Vol.  11.  p  i6a  (1880X  16M  vertue  is  none  other 

thing  but  disposition,  and  exterior  actc  of  the  mynde  agreable  to  reason,  and 
the  moderation  of  nature :  —  Im.  Gavrntauncet  fol.  89  r«.  \MS  an  Aposteme 
in  the  exterior  partes,  in  which  there  is  no  pulsation:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigors 
Ckirurg.,  fol.  xxxv  ro/i.  1679  hefaath  no  need  of  any  exteriourhelp  or  instru* 
ment:  North,  Tr.  Plutarri,  p.  167(1612).  1896- habit  and  device,  I  Exterior 
form,  outward  accoutrement:  Shaks.,  a.  Tli^ff,  i.  311.  1608  Not  by  meer 

Conduct  of  exteriour  cause,  |  As  by  contempling  th'  Artship  richly-care:  J.  Syl- 
vester, Tr.  Du  Bar/as,  Vocation,  p.  403  (1608).  1627  There  is  another  Difference 
otSoumfs,  which  we  will  call  Exteriour^  and  Inttriour.  It  is  not  Sofi,  noxLoudx 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent  ii.  1 187.  abt.  1630  which  added  to  the  hntre  of 

those  exteriourl^races,  of  Stately  and  Majestick  comportment :  (1653)  R.  Naun- 
TON,  Frafnt.  Jfrg.,  p.  15  (1870)1  1641  they  began  to  draw  down  all  the 

divine  intercouise  betwixt  God  and  the  soul,  yea,  the  very  shape  of  God  himself, 
into  an  exterior  and  bodily  form :  Milton,  Kr/arm.  in  Eng.,  Bk.  1.  Wks.,  Vol.  i. 

f.  a  (1806).  1670  So  that  our  exterior  Senses  being  thus  shut  up,  our 

nterior began  to  work  more  freely;  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Itml.,  Pt.  ti.  p.  187  (1698)! 
1711  These  exterior  Shows  and  Appearances  of  Humanity:  Spectator,  No.  169, 
Sept.  13,  p.  346/a  (Moriey).  17M  under  a  total  defect  of  exterior  cultivation: 
Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fatkam,  ch.  x.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  43  (1817). 

2.  sb. :  the  outside^  the  outer  surface,  outward  appear- 
ance (sometimes  pi.). 


extermination  {—±  —  !i  =^,  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  extermination : 
utter  destruction,  complete  removal. 

I6W  No  doubte,  but  the  towne  of  Bruges  must  nedes  (all  in  ruyne  and  vttcr 
extermination :  Hali.,  ^m.  K//.,  an.  5.    (R.]  VnX  Exttrmituttion,  la 

extermination,  or  exterminating:  Cotgr. 

exterminator  {—±—'-.=^, sb. :  Eng. fr.  Lat. exterminator, 
noun  of  agent  to  exterminare,='Ko  exterminate':  one  who 
exterminates. 

16U  Exttrminatnr,  An  exterminator,  banisher;  destroyer :  Cotcr. 

extermine  {-ILz.),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exterminer:  to  ex- 
terminate. 

1600  If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  erief  in  love,  |  By  giving  love  your  sorrow 
and  my  grief]  Were  both  extermined :  Shaks.,  As  Y.  L.  It,  Hi.  5,  89. 

*extem  {±J!),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exteme:  external,  out- 
ward, from  without. 

1646  the  testimonie  of  exteme  and  fbtaine  iMtions:  Tr.  PolyJmr  Vtrgirs 
Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  Tp  (1846).  1604  For  when  my  outward  action  doth 

demonstrate  |  The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart  |  In  compliment  extern,  'tis 
not  long  after  |  But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  |  For  daws  to  peck  at; 
Shaks.,  0th.,  L  i,  63. 

exteme,  sb. :  Fr.,  'an  outsider' :  a  day-scholar. 

1889  In  the  three  Italian  [agricultural]  schools  all  the  pupils  are  extenus: 
in  the  three  English  schools  they  are  all  boarders :  A  tAetutum,  Aug.  31,  p.  393/3. 

extirpation  (ss»  j^),  sb. ;  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  extirpation :  a 
rooting  out,  utter  destruction. 

1648  we  vsed  for  the  sxtirpation  of  the  same  our  pouldre  precipitate: 
Traheron,  Tr.  y^tfs  CUrmrg.,  foL  xl  Viz.  1611  ExHrpatioH,  An  extir- 

pation, rooting  out,  or  plucking  vp  by  the  roots;  Cotcr. 


EXULCERE 

extirpator  {±  —  ±^\  sb. :  Eng^fr.  Lat.  extirpator,  exstir- 
fdtor,  noun  of  agent  to  exstirp&re,='Ui  root  out':  one  who 
roots  out,  an  exterminator,  a  destroyer. 

1776  These  extiipators  with  all  their  industry  can  only  execute  their  com. 
mission  upon  the  coast:  Justamond,  Tr.  Rarnal's  India,  Vol  i.  p  ati 

[Jodrell]  * 

extortor,  sb. :  occasional  spelling  of  extorter,  as  if  noun  of 
agent  to  Lat.  extorquire,=''to  extort' :  one  who  extorts. 

1879  for  there  is  nothing  so  repugnant  to  the  hononble  profeaiion  of  a 
Corontt,  as  to  be  noted  MiserabU  and  an  Extortorvfosi  his  Soulaiours:  Digces, 
Stratiot.,  p.  96. 

*extra  {-t  =.),  adj.,  sb.,  and  prefix:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  prep. 
#4r/ra,=' beyond'.    Sometimes  used  adverbially. 
I.    adj. :  I.    outside,  without,  external. 

1664  to  let  us  see  we  owe  all  we  have  to  somewhat  extra,  without  us,  and  that 
extra  to  be  Su/ra :  R.  Whitlock,  Zeotomia,  p.  433.  1693  the  righieout- 

ness  of  Christ  alone,  which  was  extra  or  out  of  ^ul  himself:  Th.  Ooonaix, 
Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  v.  p.  354  (1863X  bef  ITU 

QasoK  of  War.../x<n>  to  the  Design  of  the  Treaty:  R.  North,  Exatm,  iil  vi. 
«»i  P  484  («74o). 

I.  adj. :  2.    over  and  above,  superfluous,  supplementary. 

*1876  the  amoimt  of  extra  work  which  he  had  to  perform :  Cardiff  Times, 
June  a6.    (St.]  "1878  as  extra  policemen:  Lloyds  Wkly.,  May  19,  p  ;/}. 

[St.] 

II.  sb.:  anything  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  or 
stipulated  for,  a  superfluous  addition. 

1817  there  will  remain  therefore  six  hundred  pounds,  and  not  five  hundred, 
the  odd  hundred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie:  Byron,  m  Moon's 
Life,  Vol.  IV.  p.  50  (i83aX 

III.  prefix -.{fa  substantives)  additional;  (to  adjectives) 
beyond,  outside  of  (the  sb.  suggested  by  the  adj.),  as  extrti- 
parochia/,=' outside  the  parish'. 

1682  concerning  Skerrock  and  Beamonts  confession  of  their  faults  extra 
judicially :  Repty  to  Defence  0/ Proceed.  o/Dn.  agst.  Engl,  at  Amioyna,  p.  44. 

VxXx&tprep.:  Lat:  without,  beyond. 

1680  At  last  I  tooke  my  latest  leaue,  thus  late  |  At  the  Bell  Inne,  that's  extra 
Aldersgatt:  John  Tavloe,  Wks.,  sig.  M  if/i. 

extr&  Judldnm,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  out  of  court,  extra- 
judicially. 

1666  And  mine  answer  was  not  made  upon  my  oath  nor  repeated ;  nor  made 
injudicio,  \tox. extra  indidnm,  as  1  protested:  Cranher,  Remains,  ^..  p.  417 
(1846). 

extr&  modnm,  phr. :  Lat. :  beyond  measure,  excessive, 
extravagant,  excessively,  extravagantly. 

1809  Vet  this  castigation  though  utterly  extra  modnm,  was  not  raidi 
wondered  at:  Qnarterly  Rev.,  Vol.  i.  p.  151. 

extrft  mtkros,  phr. :  Lat :  outside  the  wall. 

1889  Women. ..in  old  Veii,  as  in  the  modem  laola  Famese,  were  obliged  to 
draw  the  water  from  springs  extra  muros  by  means  of  hydnte:  Atkenawii, 
SepL  a8,  p.  434/3. 

extra  oleas,  phr. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  inrot  riv  c'Xai«r,='be- 
yond  the  olives':  beyond  the  end  of  the  race-course  (at 
Athens).    Cf.  Aristoph.,  /iatt.,  995. 

1666  If  ye  will  have  any  game  at  all,  tun  in  better  order:  lest  all  that 
behold  you  cry.  Extra  okas;  "Ve  range  beyond  the  bounds":  Calthill, 
Answer,  p.  207  (1846)1 

extractor  {—  j.  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  extractor,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat.  extrahere,=^ to  draw  out':  one  who  or  that 
which  draws  out 

1748 — 7  the  extractors  are  to  receive  the  fiiU  value  of  their  gold  or  sDvcr: 
TiNOAL,  Contin.  Rapin,  Vol.  L  p.  98/3  (17J1X 

*extravaganza)  sb. :  It :  a  comic  composition  charac- 
terised by  extravagance  and  eccentricity ;  also,  metapk.  ex- 
travagant conduct 

1828  After  this,  the  story  of  Bridoye  deciding  suits  at  law  \rf  dioe...seenis  no 
longer  an  extravagansa :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  381^.  155.  1840  But  hold,  my 

Muse  [—for  this  terrific  stanza  |  Is  all   too  stitifly  grand  for  our  extlavagaaa; 
Barham,  Inrolds.  Lif.,  p.  193  (i86sX  18U  All  about  the  author  of  the 

"Fallacies  of  Hope"  is  a  mysterious  extravaganza:  THKCKVSiAS,  Misc.  Essays, 
p  374  (1885).        1874  B.W.  Howard,  Ow.yiiKwm^.ch.  xL  p.  139(1883)1 

extmctor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  extruere 
for  exstrMere,=' to  build  up':  a  constructor,  a  builder. 
172'7  Bailey.       1766  Johnson. 

exulcere,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exuUirer:  to  exulcerate. 

1641  exulcere  the  body :  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Cnyd^t  Qnest.,  &^.,  sig,  sod  A 
iii  f. 
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EXUVIAE 

ezaTiae^  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  a  slough,  any  natural  covering  cast 
off  by  a  living  creature;  sloughs,  substances  shed  by  living 
creatures. 

16M  tlw  skatUifwt  and  exitvut  of  beiiip :  Glanvill,  See/sis,  ch.  ii.  p.  8 
(iSSOl  17M  Now  as  these  Representatiom  are  neither  Aoimals  thenuelves, 
nor  the  Exuvut  of  Animab,  m  neither  can  they  be  their  Impressiont :  J.  Rav, 
Tknt  Ditctuna,  ii.  p.  183  (1713).  1743  a  third  part  of  his  cassock,  which 

he  williogly  left  as  his  exwim  or  spoils  to  the  enemy:  r ibldinc.  Jot.  Andrtwt, 


FACILE 


383 


■II.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol  V.  p.  178  (1806).  1818  and  their  partial  dthrii,  mixed  with 
marine  txmUt,  were  dispersed  through  the  heavy  mass:  Edin.  Rn.,  VoL  », 
p.  149-  1886  the  dikrit  from  the  lava  streams  and  other  exuvin  of  the  eictincc 
volcanoes  in  the  vicinity :  SUuulard,  June  is,  p.  s/3. 

ey&let,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  province  governed  by  a  pasha  of  the 
first  class,  now  more  frequently  called  a  vilayet  {g.  v.). 

eymer:  Ger.    See  eimer. 


F. 


F*,  f :  Afus. :  name  of  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  notes 
of  Guido  Aretino's  Great  Scale ;  both  of  which,  from  their 
position  in  the  second  and  third  hexachords  and  the  fifth 
and  sixth  hexachords  respectively,  used  to  be  called  Ffa  ut. 
In  modem  English  music,  F,  also  called  Fa,  stands  for  the 
fourth  note  in  the  natural  scale,  namely,  that  of  C  major. 

I8M  [See  Bl  1897  F  fa  vt :  Th.  Morley,  Mm.  ,  p.  r  1609  F  fa  ut : 
DouLAND,  Tr.  Ornith.  Micrv/..p.  ix.  1664  a  Sym^/umy  pi  CommtntUt. 

tintt]i»a  ahttnt  iwa«,  or  jovnt  Consent  to^/^ZciiwofKwr/A,  without  some  one 
or  other  (to  spoile  the  sktilntut  of  its  Pamt)  striking  9.  P  Fa  ut — But  of 
Dimimtien:  K.  Whitlock,  Zooiamia.  p.  456. 

P.*  £,  abbrev.  for  It.  forte,  adv.  (q.  v.),= 'loudly':  Mus. 

ITM  F.  ThisLetterisoftenusedasaa  Abbreviation  of  the  Word  FORTE: 
Skfl  Ex  flic.  e/Far.  Wdt.  i*  Mits.  Bkt. 

P.D.,  abbrev.  for  /i<&»Z?4/5r>M<»r,=' Defender  of  the  Faith', 
a  title  conferred  by  Leo  X.,  and  after  its  revocation  again 
conferred  by  parliament  on  Henry  VIII.,  since  whose  time 
British  coins  have  exhibited  F.  D.  or  Fid.  Def.  after  Rex 
or  Reg. 

& :  It. :  Mus. '.  name  of  the  fourth  note  of  the  old  hexa- 
chords and  movable  scales  and  of  the  natural  scale. 


bef.  1630  teme  me  to  S3mge,  Re.  m; 


my,  &,  sol  I  J.  Skrltoh,  Bmuge  o/Courie, 
1689  Pluto,  laughing,  told  his  Bnde  to  Ela 


358.Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  40(1845)  .       _      .,. 

it  ms  Fa :  W.  Warner,  Album' t  Englaitd,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xviii.  p.  77. 

ftber  fortanae,/Ar.:  Lat.:  architect  (smith,  artificer)  of 
bis  fortune ;  from  the  proverb y&d^r  est  quisque  fortunae  suae, 
ascribed  to  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  in  a  letter  De  Republ. 
Ordin.  preserved  with  the  fragments  of  Sallust 

1696  As  to  his  relations;  his  father  Richard  Boyle,  yna  Jaber  fortmue: 
Ev-ELYN,  Corrosp,,  VoL  111.  p.  349  (1873), 

fftUan,  sb.:  Eng.,  name  of  a  boastful  character  in  a 
drama :  a  boaster,  a  braggart. 

1698  Branaaa^  swasbbnckler,  a  swaggrer,  a  cutter,  a  quareller,  a  roister, 
a  flauntiiig  fabian ;  Florid. 

'Fabins,  representative  of  one  who  gets  his  own  way  by 
delay  or  inaction,  or  who  wears  out  opi^osition  by  obstinate, 
passive  resistance  (see  Onnctator).  Hence,  Fabian,  dilatory. 

bc£  1738  the  King  was^  at  that  time,  a  FaMut,  ctuutoMdo  rtttituit  rtm : 
R.  North,  Examtn,  til.  vii.  46,  p.  537  (1740X  1788  Intent  the  public  debts 
to  par,  I  Like  prudent  Fabius,  by  delay:  Swift,  IVks.,  p.  605/1  (t86i).  1866 
Very  little  qualified  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  the  Fabian  system:  Macaulav, 
Hitt.  Enr.,  ch.  xvi.     [C.  E.  D.)  1889  The  other  ministen  took  a  dilTerent 

view  of  the  Fabian  policy  of  the  Chinese;  Atfututum,  Sept.  ai,  p.  380/3. 

*flibliaQ,  pi.  fablian^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  short  tale  or  satirical 
poem  in  the  Langue  d'Oil,  composed  by  a  Trouvfere,  esp.  in 
12,  13  cc  . 

1836  thegay>!EM^Kjr...of  the  Norman  minstrels:  Scott,  BrlrvtAaJ,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  131.  1886  The  author,  while  mUstng  the  full  tragedy,  does  not  even  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  farce  oxfabliAU :  A  thttutum,  Dec  4,  p.  754/1. 

'fiftbrica,  sb. :  Lat.  or  Sp. :  structure,  frame,  edifice. 

1698  it  firameth  thereupon  the  fahrica  and  building  of  a  most  excellent 
Personage :  R.  Barret,  Thtor.  ^  Warns,  Bk.  v.  p.  176. 

CatoieatioB  I^j.:-IL  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ft.  fabrication :  con- 
struction, false  mvention,  forgery,  a  false  statement  or  story, 
a  forged  writing. 

1611  Fairicatum,  A  fabrication ;  framing,  building,  making,  forging :  CoTCR. 
1677  This  fiibrication  of  the-  human  body  is  the  immediate  work  of  a  vital 
principle,  that  formeth  the  first  rudiments  of  the  human  nature :  Hale,  Orig. 
Man.     [J.] 

fiibricator  (^J.  —  J.  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  ha.X.  fabricator,  noun  of 
agent  to  fabricSri,='to  frame',  'construct',  'contrive':  a 
fiiamer,  an  artificer,  a  forger. 

1611  PtMcatetir,  A  Fabricator,  bamer,  builder,  maker,  forger ;  inuenter, 
donser:  CoTGR.  1647  the  Almighty  Fabricator  of  the  Univers :  HowxLL, 


E/itt.  Ho-Bl.,  VoL  III.  ix.  p.  413  (1678). 


1683  Magical  Mirabilaries,  an 


astral  Fabricators:   1.  Gaule,  Mag.attro-mamcer,  p.  303.  1788  The  story 

of  the  four  hundred  women  u  as  false  as  it  is  infamous         *  '  '      * 


fabricator:  GtHt.  Mag.,  lviii.   i.  68/1. 


amous,  and  worthy  only  the 
1834    the  Baboo. ..was  the  actual 


yiag.,  .  _   _  _ 

fabricator  of  the  forged  paper;  Baboo,  Vol.  11.  ch.  vil  p.  137.  1836  It  is  said, 
however,  that  there  are  fabricators  of  these,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  antiques, 
of  which  the  Chinese  are  so  fond:  J.  F.  Davis,  Chintse,  Vol.  11.  p.  431. 

f&bulator,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  tof(ibulati,=''to  make 
fables',  'to  relate  fables':    a  maker  or  teller  of  stories,  a 

fabulist 

1678  looking  upon  this  Orfkeut,  i)ot  as  a  meer  Fanciful  Poet  and  Fabulator, 
but  as  a  Serious  and  Profound  Philosopher,  or  Mystical  Tfaeologer:  Cuoworth, 
Utell.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  39S. 

fac  simile.    See  facsimile. 

*fusiAi6,  sb. :  Fr.:  Archit. ;  the  front  of  an  edifice,  one  of 
the  principal  feces  of  an  edifice ;  also,  the  face  or  fi-ont  of  a 
natural  structure  which  suggests  the  idea  of  architectural 
design. 

1763  firontispieces,  facades  and  chimnies;  Hor.  Walpols,  Venue's  Annd. 
Painting,  VoL  i.  p.  114.  1774  The  H«tel  de  Camavalet...is  worth  looking 

at,  even  for  the  f:^ade,  as  you  drive  by :  —  Letitrt,  Vol.  vi.  p.  139(1857).  1787 
Yon  may  judge  of  its  present  poverty  by  observing  that  the  fafade  has  remained 
ever  since  unfinished:  P.  Beckford,  Lett. /r.  ItaL,  VoL  i.  p.  .134  (iSosX 
1804  tiiz/aauU  is  either  whitewashed,  or  smeared  with  a  certain  red  earth: 
Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  3,  p.  336.  1806  The  cathedrals  in  Germany  and  France, 

nke  those  in  Italy,  owe  their  effect  to  tix /afajt:  J.  Dallawat,  06s.  Eng. 
Anhil^  p.  8.  1830  The  present  facade  was  begun  in  1738,  and  finished  in 

»754;  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  59.  164B  afocade 

of  columnar  lava:  C.  Darwin,  yourn.  BeagU,  ch.  xviii.  p.  ^07.  1864  a 

faint  smile  playing  on  his  features,  like  moonlii^ht  on  tne  fa^de  of  Lady 
Whittlesea's  Chapel :  Thackkrav,  Nrwconut,  VoL  1.  ch.  xix.  p.  907  (1879)1 
1883  A  breeze  from  the  mountains  passed  over  it,  rustling  against  the  marble 
fa9ades:  J.  H.  Shorthouss,  John  Inglttant,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  17. 

*flaccia,  sb. :  It :  face. 

1644  but  the  facda  towards  the  parterre.. .is  of  admirable  beauty:  Evblvh, 
Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  67  (187a). 

focdata,  .t^. :  It:  fagade. 


1613   a  kind  of  ambition  to  have  his  image  placed  in  the  /acciaia  of  that 
urch  :  Dudley  Carleton,  in  Conrt  4»  Timts  a/ Jot.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  i8i  f i8i8\. 
1644  the  whole  faociata  adorned  with  noble  statues :  Evelyn,  Diar 


.  — iry.  Vol.  I. 

p.  to9  (187a).  1670    Their  Church  is  beautified  without  with  a  handsome 

Faciala  of  Whitt  Marilt :  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  149  (1698).  1806 
The  facciata  or  grand  Western  front  was  the  object  to  which  all  other  parts  were 
subordinatt:  J.  Dallawav,  Ola.  Eng.  Archit.,  p.  7. 

*fac6tiae,  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  witticisms,  jokes ;  sometimes  the 
term  implies  coarseness  or  indecency. 

1631  the  king's  piety,  clemency,  justice,  bounty,  facetiae,  peaceable  disposi- 
tion: J.  Chasiberlain,  in  Court  &*  Timet  0/  Jos.  t..  Vol.  11.  p.  277  (1848). 
1831—2  A  Mr.  —  objected  to  the  moral  of  the  story,  and  to  the  whole  texture 
of  Mr.  Taylor's/oc;/!^:  Hazlitt,  7*0^.  roM,  p.  3^  (tSSsX  1644   the 

Manx  Mercury  vows  it  has  "absolutely  burst  with  cachinnation "  over  the 
/acetiee  of  friend  Harry  Lorrequer:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  53  (1885). 
1874  facetix  of  this  class  are  much  rarer  in  Rome  than  in  Spain:  Miss  K.  H. 
Busk,  Folk-lore  0/ Rome,  p.  333, 

facids,  sb. :  Lat,  'face' :  general  aspect,  superficial  charac- 
teristics. 

1886  The  northern  coast. ..has  more  American  species  than  the  southern 
shores...  But  ii»/aci*t  is  mainly  European:  Athen^um,  Mar.  6,  p.  330/3. 

&cile  (-i  -i),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  facile :  (<i)  easy;  {6)  easy  of 
access,  affable ;  {c)  easily  moved  or  led ;  {d)  working  easily, 
dexterous.    Sometimes  treated  as  Fr. 

as.  1681  And,  as  touchynge  nammetc,  there  is  at  this  day  better  introduc- 
tions, and  more  facile,  than  euer  oefore  were  made :  Elyot,  Govemaur,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  v.  Vol.  1.  p.  33  (i88o).  1689  (aciU  and  bard:  Puttknham,  Eng.  Poet., 

III.  V.  p.  i6i  (1869).  1699   for  a  stranger  to  erre,  'tis  easie  and  facile: 

B.  JoNsoN,  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Hum.,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  103  (i6i6)l  1649  How 
facile  a  thing  it  is  to  deceive  the  credulous  Cavalier  I  Evelyn,  Corres*.,  VoL  iii. 
p.  53  (1873).  1693  God's  knowledge  b  &cile:  Watson,  Body  o/Div.,  p.  41 
(iSsSX 

t.  1640  your  proper  nature  is  mylde,  facile,  eentyU,  and  wytty :  Elyot,  Im. 
Gopemauncej  foL  88  r*.  bef.  1698    Faciie  and  debonair  in  all  his  deeds : 

Greene,  Fnar  Bacon,  Wks.,  p.  158/1  (1861).        1630  any  way  fiu^le  or  jovial  t 
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FACILE  PRINCEPS 


BsBNT,  Tr.  Saavt't  Hut.  Cttmc.  Trmt,  p.  xvL  (i6;6X  1608  There  are 

advantages  for  temptadoos  lyio^  in  mens  nanual  tenincrs  &  constitution ;  some 
are  naturally  gentle,  facile,  easie  to  be  intreated:  John  Owen,  0/  Temft., 
ch.  vii.  p.  las. 

c.  160^—6  He  found  her  facile  to  the  first  motion,  saw  God  in  it,  and 
maketb  a  second:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  576/1  (1867).  1««7 
The  facile  gates  of  Hell  too  slightly  barr'd :  Milton,  P.  L.-vi.  967.  1671 
Since  Adam  and  his  facile  consort  Eve  |  Lost  Paradise:  —  A  R.,  I.  51. 

d,  1888  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  and  a  facile,  but  not  too  flowing,  pen  to  de- 
scribe it  withal :  Sat.  Rev.,  Jan.  6,  p.  31. 

«facile  princeps,  phr. :  Lat. :  easily  first,  far  the  best. 
Cic,  De  Div.,  2,  42,  87. 

1884  Peel's  is  an  enviable  position;  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  an  immense 
fortune^  /aciU  princept  in  the  House  of  Commons :  GrtvilU  Memoirs,  Vol.  iii. 
cb.  xxii.  p.  64  (1874X  1868  he... soon  ^secAme  facile  princeps  in  the  list  of 

habitual  idlers:  A.  Tkollope.  Three  Clerics,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  33.  1879  it 

[S.  Sophia's]  a  facile  princeps  among  structures  on  the  pendentive  domical  prin- 
ciple: G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Lect.,  Vol.  11.  p.  253. 

^fiocilis  descensus  Avemo  (v./.  A-vtmi), phr. :  Lat.:  easy 
(is)  the  descent  to  {v.l.  of)  Avernus.  Virg.,  Aen.,  6, 126.  Close 
to  Lake  Avernus,  near  Cumae,  was  the  cave  of  the  Cum<ean 
sibyl,  from  which  it  was  supposed  there  was  a  passage  down 
to  the  Infernal  Regions.  \i  Avemo, =*xo  Avernus',  be  read, 
it  means  'to  the  Infernal  Regions',  which  were  called  Aver- 
nus by  poets.    See  ATemns. 

1618  But  facilis  desceHsus  Averm;  were  you  blinder  than  superstition,  you 
may  find  the  way  to  hell :  T.  Adams,  tVis.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  1.  p.  351  (1867). 
188S  L.  Malit,  Col.  Enderfy's  H^ife,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  v.  p.  351. 

ULa}itj{—J.——),s6.:  Eng.fr.  Yx.faciliti:  ease,  easiness; 
also,  esp.  in  pL,  convenient  arrangement,  material  assistance, 
anything  which  tends  to  lessen  difficulties. 

1JB81  howe  children. ..may  be  trayned  into  the  way  of  vertue  with  a  pleasant 
facilite:  Elvot,  Govemour,^  ch.  xxii.  [R,]  1B46  Paulinus  finished  not  these 
his  exploitures  with  such  foalitie:  Tr.  Polydere  Verj^s  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  1.  p.  [8 
(1646).  —  This  maone  was  oppressed  bie  Aluredus  with  great  facilitie:  ih.,  p.  155. 
1688  I  will  something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility;  Shaks.,  L.  Z.  L., 
iv.  a,  57.  I6O7— 12    it  bee  but  to  witnesse  to  himself  that  it  is  not  vponn 

fociltye,  but  vpoim  true  vse  of  Frendshipp  that  hee  impartetb  himself:  Bacon, 
Ess.,  Friendship,  p.  x6a  (1871).  1630  All  which  he  did  with  so  much  facility 
that  it  raised  a  wonder  in  all  men:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent, 
p.  xxvii.  (1676).  bef.  1687   Facility  is  worse  than  bribery ;  for  bribes  come 

now  and  then:  but  if  importunity  or  idle  respects  lead  a  man,  he  shall  never  be 
without  them :  Bacon.  [J.]  1640  My  mmd  with  like  uncurb'd  facility  |  Con- 
cludes: H.  More,  ln_fin.  of  U^lds.,  63,  p.  307  (1647X  1649  he  peiforms  with 
a  wonderful  facility  and  strange  sweetness  of  hand :  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  in. 
p.  45  (1873X  bef.  1701   acquired  a  great  facility  of  profiting  themselves  by 

reading  good  authors :  Dryden,  Tr.  Dufresnay.    [J.J 

focinns  ml^dris  abollae,/)Ar. :  Lat. :  the  crime  of  a  larger 
cloak,  i.e.  the  crime  of  a  deep  philosopher.    See  abolla. 

fiacit  indignatio  versnin,  phr. :  Lat. :  indignation  inspires 
(makes)  verse.    Juv.,  I,  79. 

1783  Therefore,  facit  indiptatio  verrtu  (pi.),  is  only  to  be  apply'd  when 
indignation  is  against  general  Villainy :  Swipt,  in  Pope's  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol. 
p.  »73  (I757)- 

fackeer(e):  Arab.    See  fjEtkeer. 
'Fackelzug,  si. :  Ger. :  torch-light  procession. 

1889  Various  public  festal  acts  will  take  place  (at  Jena],  to  be  concluded  with 
the  obligatory  Fackelmuf.  Athtneeum,  May  18,  p.  633/3. 

*facoii  de  parler,  phr. :  Fr. :  way  of  speaking,  a  form  of 
words  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally  or  seriously. 

1806  Was  this  a  matfafon  de  parlerl  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  p.  494.  1818 
1  hope  that  this  mode  of  considering  an  omission  which  can  easily  be  rectified,  is 
only  hfafon  de  parler:  Wellington,  Disp.,  Vol.  x.  p.  161  (1838).  1846  with 
him. ..a  breach  of  parole  and  a  perjury  was  only  a  fafon  de  parler :  Ford, 
Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  589. 

*fiaC8imile,  abbrev.  for  Late  IM..  factum  j/»;«7^, = 'some- 
thing made  like':  sb. 

1.  an  exact  copy. 

1743  He  took  a  paper,  and  made  what  they  call  a  facsimile  of  the  marks  and 
disunces  of  those  small  specks:  R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  I.  109.  [C.E.  D.] 
1788  the  facsimiles  of  his  letter ;  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  cxiii.  (1857). 
1804  lis  bulk  is  considerably  increased  hy  fac  similes  of  a  letter  from  almost 
every  one  of  the  correspondents:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  5,  p.  4a.  1814  The  fac- 

simile is  omitted  in  Childe  Harold:  Byron,  id  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  iii.  p.  38(i83aX 
1860  facsimiles  of  the  venerated  signatures  of  the  Reverend  Grimes  Wapshot : 
Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Vol  1.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  340  (1879).  *1877  fac-similes  of 
some  of  his  finest  drawings ;  Times,  Dec  10.    [St.] 

2.  exact  imitation  of  an  original. 

1662  But  he,  though  a  quick  scribe,  is  but  a  dull  one  who  is  good  only  aty^ 
simile,  to  transcribe  out  of  an  original:  Fuller,  Worthies,  Vol.  iii.  p.  434  (1840X 
1888  It  is  to  be  coloured  in  facsimile:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  374/3. 

2  a.    attrib.  copied  exactly  from  an  original, 
factionnaire,  sb. :  Mod.  Fr. :  sentinel,  sentry. 

1823  Tyxfactionnaires,  with  their  harquebussesported...intiinate  the  presence 
of  the  feudal  prince:  Scott,  Qteent.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  37  (t886). 
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FADAISE 

^factor  (.ir.),  jA:  Eng.  fr.  Van.  factor,  noun  of  agent  to 
facere,='xo  do',  'to  make^. 

I.  an  agent,  an  agent  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell 
for  another  or  others ;  a  manager  of  a  landed  estate.  In  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  Ha^  factors  used  to  be  the  third  of  the 
four  classes  of  the  East  India  Company's  servants  up  to 
1842,  though  the  Civil  servants  were  no  longer  engaged  in 
trade  [Yule]. 

I486  the  kyng...sente  anone  Aurelyen  his  factour:  Caxton,  Chas.  Crete, 
p.  16  (1881).  1628  Savynge  they  take  grett  labouies/ And  he  doth  all  by  his 

factoures/Restynge  in  quyet  felidte:  W.  Roy  &  Jer.  Barlowe,  Rede  me,  b'c., 
P-  55  (1871).  1649  occupying  at  home  the  most  substanciall  fermes  and  posses- 
sions by  theyr  factonis:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  ItaL,  fol.  5  r».  1666  And  that 
Salomons  factours  for  exchaun^ e  of  other  merehaundyse,  bought  the  same  in 
Tharsis:  R.  Eden,  Newe  India,  p.  8  (Arber,  1885).  1669  if  anye  priuate 
man  among  them  had  but  a  seruant  or  factor  of  such  faythfulnease,  policie  and 
painefulnesse:  T.  N.,  To  Reader,  in  Grafton's  Chron.  1677  In  Flaunders 
all  the  factors  of  the  Flemynges:  P.  Osborne,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser., 
Vol.  IV.  No.  ccccx.  p.  34  (i&te).  1600  a  Marchant  factor  when  he  is  arrived 
in  a  straunge  Countrey...con.sidereth  wherefore  he  was  sent:  R.  Cawdkav,  Treas. 
ofSimilies,  p.  76.  1606  chief  factors  of  the  gods :  Shaks.,  Ant.  and  Cteop., 
u.  6,  10.  1619  the  Scouts^  Factors,  Purueyors,  Intelligencers  of  the  Sovle; 
PURCHAS,  Microcosmns,  ch.  vii.  p.  83.  1641  to  find  himself  out  some  factor, 
to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  commit  the  whole  roanaging  of  his  religious 
affairs:  Milton,  LibeHy  of  Printing,  Wks.,  Vol  i.  p.  316(1806).  1662  And, 
viewing  monarchs'  secret  arts  of  sway,  I  A  royal  factor  for  their  kingdoms  lay : 
Dryden,  Astr.  Red.,  78.  1666  yov  being  no  Factors  for  Glory  or  Treasure, 
hat  disinteressed  Attempters  for  the  universal  good:  Gianvill,  Scepsis,  p.  Iv. 
(r88s)i  1671  On  Mrs.  Bridget,  your  Servant !  my  little  Factor  in  Love  : 
Shadwbll,  Humorists,  ii.  p.  15.  1706  whose  Title  sufficiently  explains  his 
Office,  and  his  Salary  equal  to  a  Sub-factor's,  is  twenty  four  Gilders,  though 
Factors  have  thirty  six  Gilders :  Tr.  Bosman's  Guinea,  Let.  vii.  p.  98.  17u 
factor  and  merchant :  R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  Vol.  I.  p.  349  (1836).  1768 
when  I  look  back  on  my  letter,  I  don't  know,  whether  there  would  not  be  mote 
propriety  in  calling  you  my  factor:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  ill.  p.  137 
{•857). 

2._  one  of  several  causes  which  work  together  in  pro- 
ducing a  result. 

3.  Math,  one  of  two  or  more  quantities  or  expressions 
which  when  multiplied  together  form  what  is  called  a  pro- 
duct, a  divisor  or  a  quotient  of  a  quantity  or  expression  when 
no  remainder  is  left  by  the  division. 

•    1704  Harris.    [J.]  1797  Encyc.Brit. 

*&ct6tTUn,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  for  Lat./rtf  tBtum., = '  do  (imperat.) 
all',  or  iax  facert  tdtum,-='to  do  aU':  one  who  fills  all  kinds 
of  offices  or  does  all  kind  of  work  for  another;  originally 
used  in  the  nickname  Dominus  factotum, ^^M^sttr  Do-all', 
ox fohannes factotum,=^]6itn  Do-all'. 

1684  lliroughout  all  EngUnd  my  L.  of  Leycester  is  taken  for  Dominut 
factotum:  R.  Parsons  (f),  Leicester's  Commonwealth,  p.  65.  1692  being  an 
absolute  lohannes  fac  totum:  Greene,  Grpats.worth  of  Wit,  sig.  E  4  (1631X 
1602  and  must  euery  one  of  them  be  Rector  chart  &"  Dominus  fac  totum ; 
W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  ofRelif.  &•  Slate,  p.  73.  1633  I  was  then  Dominus 
Fac-totum,  and  the  onely  man  m  fauour  and  trust  with  them:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Ale- 
man's  Life  ofGutman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  88.  1628  But  my  Lord 
Treasurer  is  dotmnus^actotum^  unto  whom,  the  residue,  the^  say,  are  but 

18).       1686 
UemiMusfac 
'i  Worthies, 
Vol.  in.  p.  364  (1840JI.  '  lil72  There's  your  T^ac-totum,  let  him  till  you ; 

Shadwbll,  Miser,  iii.  p.  46.  —  now  1  may  be  fully  revenged  of  our  dominus 
factotum  for  my  beating,  and  other  things:  ii.,  v.  p.  80.  1674   He  was  so 

farre  the  dominus  fac  totum  in  this  juncto  that  his  words  were  laws,  all  things 
being  acted  according  to  bis  desire:  Fouus,  Hist,  of  Plots  ^  our  Pretended 
5'am/t  (and  Ed.).  [Nares]  1676  I  am  their  .Foe /o^mso,  do  all  their  business: 
Dryden,  Kind-Keeper,  i.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  113  (17P1X  1681  he  [Christ]  is 
(Sod's  Dominus  feaere  totum,  as  I  may  so  express  it:  Th.  Goodwin,  Whs.,  in 
Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  i.  p.  503  (1861).  bef.  1783  Henry  IV.  of 
Frattce  (whoee  Fac-totum  that  great  man  [Mons.  de  Sully]  was:  R.  North, 
Examen,  l.  i.  13,  p.  31  (1740).  1774    The  Ministers  have  a  much  tougher 

business  on  their  hands,  in  which  even  their  factotum,  the  Parliament,  may  not  be 
able^to  ensure  success:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vj.  p.  60^1857).  1830 
officiating  as  the  fac  latum  and  prolo-^uamquam  of  the  lord  high  admiral : 
E.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  53  (and  Ed.X  1838  And  old  John,  the 
butler,  coachman,  footman,  valet,  factotum,  consults  with  master  about  supper: 
Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  131  (1885).  1864  Monsieur  Constant,  valet  de 
chambre  and  confidential  factotum  to  Francis  Blunt,  Esq.:  G.  A.  Sai.a,  Quite 
Alone,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  97. 

facula,  pi.  facnlae,  sb. : 
on  the  sun's  disc. 

1886  There  are  two  original  papers  in  it. ..the  first  on  the  solar  spots  and 
faculas  observed :  Alhenaum,  Aug.  39,  p.  375/3. 

fadaise,  sb. :  Fr. :  silliness,  nonsense. 

1818  give  us  no  more  of  tiat  fadaise:  Ladv  Morgan^  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  ii.  p.  96  (1819).  1824  there  is  something  cX  fadaise  now  and  then  in  his 
sentiments:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  41,  p.  33.  1841   whisper /a^AittM  to  her  (at 

which  she  cries,  "Oh  fie,  you  naughty  man!  how  can  you!"):  Thackeray, 
Misc.  Essays,  &•(.,  p.  388  (1885X 


cipheis:  J.  Mead,  in  dourt  A"  "times  of  Chas.  I.,  Vol.  1.  p  419  (1848).       1686 
[See  ftlatant].  1662  the  earl  of  Leicester  in  that  age  the  Dominus  fac 

multum,  if  not  totum,  in  the  duposal  of  Church  dignities:  Fuller^  Worthies, 


Lat.,  'little  torch':  a  bright  spot 
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FADE 
&de,  adj. :  Fr. :  insipid,  tasteless,  uninteresting. 

1T6T  Muucd'i  ApoUo, /!»&  and  without  beauty:  Holt.  Walfoli,  LtUtrt, 
Vol  III.  p.  75  (18)7).  1813  protested  that  simplicity  bad  something  too/ode 

in  it.  to  suit  bis  taste :  M.  Edceworth,  Palrvnaet,  Vol.  i.  p.  961(1833).  IMl 
Hothouse  stnwbenies,  asparagus,  &c,  are,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  most 
/mU,  mean,  and  tasteless  meats :  Thackbrav,  Mite.  Ssmjn,  6'c.,  p.  400  (<88sX 

ftdenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  tastelessness,  dulness. 

1800  But  the  dialogue,  along  with  the  ease  of  common  conrersatiao,  has 
agood  deal  <it'n%/atiturtai  insipidity:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  j,  p.  411. 

fasces,  sb.,  pi.  of  foex :  Lat :  sediment,  lees,  dregs ;  ex- 
creta. 


FALSIFY 


385 


Gtetnuur,  Bk.  1.  cb.  xiv.  VoL  1.  p.  147  (t88oX  160S  the  nicoiporatii^  | 

Of...outward  things  in  that  past,  j[  Which  we  call  mentall,  leaue*  some  certaine 
yttmw,  I  That  stop  the  organs:  B.  Jonson,  Vel^.,  ill  4i  Wlcs.,  p.  484  (1616X 
1614  When  all  the  petrified  feces,  dross  and  combustible  matter,  shall  be  re- 
fined in  the  fire,  all  things  shall  be  reduced  to  crystalline  cleanness:  T.  Adams, 
IVkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol  i.  p.  338  (1667).  1668  Mingle  together  the  feces  of 
'  AqtM/crtu  one  ounce :  Tr.  J.  Baftixla  Ptrtdt  Nat.  Mat.,  Bk.  XX.  ch.  ii. 
p.  399.  16ra  circulate  it  two  months,  seperate  the  tincture  and  distil  the  fecis 
oy  a  gentle  heat:  J.  H.,  Elix.  Prof.,  p.  3.  1683  gold  hath  a.ftKn  mingled 

with  It,  which  it  hath  from  its  origiDal  as  it  comes  out  of  the  womb  of  the  ea^ : 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol  s  Str.  Stand.  DwHut,  Vol.  x.  p.  70  (i8<5). 
1700  the  QuaJcers  are  the  Ftiees,  the  Dregs  and  Lees,  of  all  the  monstrous 
Sects  and  Heresies  of  Pony  One:  C  LssLlB,  Rtffy  te  a  Switch,  Wks.,  VoL  II. 
p.  6ta  (1721X 

faetor:  Lat    See  fetor. 

tMiTfSb. :  Lat :  sediment,  lees,  dregs,  refuse,  excrement 

IBM  a  watery  substance,  thick,  like  vrine  or  other  fex  mixed  with  water: 
Ravmald,  BirtA  Max.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  119(1613). 

&<ioli,j^. :  It:  a  kind  of  beans,  formerly  called  in  English 
/aseoUs,faseU,phasels  (directly  fr.  hsA.  pkaseoH). 

1600  He  doth  leame  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  amc/ktuitt,  maccaroMi, 
bt¥oU,/agioU,  and  camcat :  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rtv.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  303  (1616). 

Dtgottino,  sb. :  It. :  a  small  bassoon. 

ITM  FACjOTTINO,  a  single  Curtail,  a  musical  Instrument,  somewhat  like 
unto  a  small  Bassoon:  Short  Explic.  o/Fer.  Wit.  in  Mtu.  Bkt. 

ftgotto,  sb. :  It :  a  bassoon  {q.  v.). 

ITM  FA(X>TTO,  is  a  double  or  large  Bass  CuttaO :  Sh»rt  Exfltc.  af  Far. 
Wit.  m  Mta.  Bkt. 

*ftlence,  sb. :  Fr. :  crockery,  pottery ;  originally  and  speci- 
tically,  a  kind  of  porcelain  in  imitation  of  majolica,  originally 
made  at  Faenza  m  Italy.   . 

«fidUe,  sb. :  Fr. :  (a)  a  kind  of  Flemish  silk,  (Jf)  a  kind  of 
Flemish  head-dress. 

a.  1874  robes  of/ailtt,  lamfat,  or  velvet:  Ech»,  Dec.  30.    [St.] 

b.  1694  and  seeing  her  in  a  faille  (which  is  a  great  scarf  of  tafita...)  I 
expected  no  good  lodging:  Eakl  or  Fbkth,  Lttt.,  p.  30  (Camd.  Soc,  1845); 

fain^ance,  sb. :  Fr. :  slothfulness,  idleness,  inactivity. 

1808  The  mask  of  sneering  faineance  was  gtme;  imploring  tenderness  and 
earnestness  beamed  from  his  whole  countenance:  C  Kingslev,  Hyfatia, 
ch.  xxviL    (Davies) 

*fain<Mlt,  adj.  and  sb.:  Fr. :  doing  nothing,  idle,  sloth- 
ful; a  do-nothing,  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 

1686  Is  there  no  mean  between  busv-bodies  and  tell.clocks,  between  fite- 
totiuns  and  fiuniantsr  S.  Wako,  Wkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  131  (i86s)l  1707 

sauntering  about  the  streets  of  London,  with  all  our  yvasi%/mniant:  Lord 
(^HBSTXKFIKLD,  Lttt.,  Bk.  11.  No.  cxiv.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  il  p.  443  (1777X 
1784  Insipidiqr  ensues,  novelty  is  dangerous,  and  bombast  usuips  the  throne 
which  had  oeen  debased  by  a  nee  <A  faitUmHtt:  Hon.  Walpolk,  Lttttrt,  VoL 
viii.  p.  510  (1858).  IBM  So  lia/aiiUiuit  took  but  little  part  in  the  election- 
eering doings:  Thackuiav,  Ntwcomtt,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxix.  p.  326  (1879)  1884 
"  Who  the  oocae  is  that  woman  on  the  bUck  mate,  one  sees  when  everybody  else 
has  left  the  Rowf"  asks  Faineant  number  one  of  Faineant  number  two  at  the 
Uub:  G.  A.  Sala,  Qmtt  Almu,  VoL  1.  ch.  L  p.  9. 

fiain^antise,  sb. :  Fr. :  sloth,  inactivity,  idleness. 

beC17SS  if  the  King-.-byany^otWimMiror  Remissness:  R.  North,  fjamsm, 
I.  iL  i>7,  p.  o9('74oX  1817  natuially  give  birth  to  a  habit  of  ioditference,  care- 
lessness taa  faiiuantiu  which  is  quite  ruinous:  Bdxn.  Rtv.,  VoL  aS,  p.  43. 
1884  He  was  ashamed  of  himself  and  of  liis.AMt/iM/u/.  He  made  a  bungling 
busiiKss  of  it  all  round:  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  Sehoalm,  Mark,  Pt.  11.  ch.  vii. 

Caisenr  de  romance,  pkr.:  Fr. :  maker  of  romance, 
novelist 

abt.  1660  I  confess  I  have  ao  padence  for  oox/mUiun  dt  Ttwumu  vdien 
they  make  a  woman  court :  Dorothy  Osbormb,  Lttt.,  in  Alhttutum,  June  9, 
t888,  p.  711. 

*fait  accompli, /An:  Fr. :  accomplished  fact. 

1840  This  is  now  a  /ait  acttrnfU  and  they  ought  never,  to  be  allowed  to  be 
rebuilt :  FoRI>,  Haadbh.  Stain,  Pt.  1.  p.  337.  1860  With  the  white-bait  and 
the  ca4d  punch  it  was  ^/cut  accmtfli:  Ona  a  Wttk,  June  9,  p.  553/1.  1873 
and  after  the  overland  route  was  a  fait  acctmfli,  the  rules  of  the  services  arU- 
traiily  restricted  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  from  enjoying  much  of 
their  leave  westward  of  the  C:ape:  Edw.  Braddon,  Z't^  nt /m<iCa,  ch.  v.  p.  179. 


'*£ake«r,  fiaUr,  fiuineer,  flaqnir,  sb.:  Axab. /agfr:  a  Mo- 
hammedan religious  beggar  or  ascetic,  a  dervish  (f.v.). 
The  forms  fookeer,  foke{e)r,  are  through  Hindu,  or  fr.  the 
Arab.  \>\.faqara. 

1630  the  Foktrrt  {which  are  Indian  holy  men):  Pdrchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  L 
Bk.  iv.  p.  4S3.  —  thirtie  of  his  Nobles,  an  dad  like  Kaltndart  or  Fcokttrt: 
■^■t  p.  433-  —  certaine  Foktrt,  held  of  great  estimation  amongst  the  Meant: 
ii.,  VoL  II.  Bk.  vi.  p.  837.  1604  all  the  rest  of  the  Dtrvicht,  Fagnirt.taA 

others  that  were  good  Mahunulam:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tmemiir't  Trm.,  VoL  I.  Pt.  a, 
Bk.  L  p.  3a.  1786  he  diverted  hiiuelf,  however,  with  the  multitude  of 

Calenders,  Sanlons,  and  Derviaes,  who  were  continually  coming  and  going,  but 
especially  with  the  Brahmins.  Fakirs,  and  other  enthusiasts:  Tr.  Btd/ird't 
Vathth.  p.  8s  (1S83).  1806  There  b  a  &kir  upon  the  island,  who  of  couise 

knows  that  he  exists  under  the  Company's  protection :  Wbllington,  Di^,  VoL  1. 
p.  66  (1844).  1839  Numerous  fueers  assembled  round  him :  E.' W.  Lanb, 

Tt.AnUi.  if  it.,  VoL  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  166.  184B  The  Moslem  respected  the  Fofnir 
monk  in  whom  he  saw  a  devotee  borrowed  from  his  own  Caaba  of  Mecca: 
Ford,  HandNt.  S/ain,  Pt.  11.  p.  665. 

Variants,  17  c.fok4,e)r,fookeer,faquire,fackeer{e\fakitr, 
18  c.fakire. 

falbala,  falbelo,  .r^. :  Yr.falbala:  a  furbelow;  2\sa,attrib. 

bef.  1708  I  have  had  as  many  blue  and  green  ribboos  after  me,  for  aught  I 
know,  as  would  have  made  me  a  falbala  apron :  Cibbxr,  Canltu  Hnth.  [L.] 
1783  hoop-petticoats  and  falbeloes:  Ifm  Craty  Taltt,  p.  15.  [C]  18S1  The 
under  skirt  of  satin  is  enriched  with...a  tnp\K/aliaiat:  Hmftr't  Mar.,  VoL  11. 
p.  s88/a.  1883  Beauties  that  Fngonard  drew  I  Talon-rauge,  falb^  queue: 
A.  DOBSON,  Old  WtrU  IdylU,  p.  333. 

falchine,  sb.:  Old  Anglo-Ind.,  perhaps  fr.  Old  Port:  a 
palankeen-bearer.    See  palankeen. 

1088  eight  Falchines  which  are  men  hired,  to  Carrie  the  mlanchinrs,  eight  for 
a  palanchine,  foure  at  a  time:  T.  HicxocK,  Tr.  C.  FrtdtrtcKt  Voy.,  foL  to  f. 

Falemian,  adj.  and  sb.:  fr.  Lat  F<i/i?r»»m,>=<wine  of  the 
Falemus  ager',  a  district  in  Campania  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  excellent  wine:  of  the  Falemus  ager;  wine  of  that  dis- 
trict 

1888  for  the  colour  and  qualities  of  Falemian  consult  Galen  and  Dioscorides: 
S.  RoGBRS,  if  Ota  t»  Italy,  f.  i6a 

fallaz,  sb. :  for  Lat  fallax  argumentum,  perhaps  Mid. 
Eng./autts  assimilated  to  La.t. /ttllax  (adj.):  fallacy. 

1002  lest  theyiii7<urofcomposicionanddivisioa...inverte  the  sentence:  Lttt. 
ffLiitrary  Men,  p.  is  (Camd.  Soc,  1S43).  bef.  1000  'To  utter  the  matter 


pbunly  witiiout  fallax  or  caviUation';  Cranmbr,  Tt  B/.  Gardiner,  a.  340.    [T.) 

1097  But  that  denieth  the  suppositi  

Cenltn  ofgoed  and  tuill.    [C.  ] 


97  But  that  denieth  the  supposition,  it  doth  not  reprdiend  the 


tr,  p.  a. 
lallax: 


Bacon, 


S.  D. 


*fblsetto,  sb. :  It :  (a)  the  highest  or  head  register  of  the 
human  voice,  so  called  because,  without  training,  the  notes 
sound  unnatural ;  ilso,attrib.  Hence,  {b)  metaph.  unnatural- 
ness,  artificiality. 

a.  1774  There  is  a  fidl  melancholy  melody  in  his  voice,  though  a  faltttta 
[sic],  that  nothing  but  a  natural  voice  ever  compasses:  Hon.  Waijtjlx,  Lttttrt, 
VoL  VI.  p.  145  (1857X  1884  "Dehl"  exclaimed  the  guide,  wiui  a  very 
lengthened  accent  on  the  word,  finishing  with  a  falsetto  squeak :  Ayttha,  VoL  1 
ch.  iL  p.  41.  1804  The  Colonel  sang...with  a  very  high  voice,  using  fieely 

the  falsetto,  after  the  maimer  of  the  lenor-singers  of  his  day :  Thackbrav,  Ntw- 
comtt, VoL  I.  ch.  xiiL  p.  15S  (1879X 

i.  1796  a  short  speech,  in  the  mock  baroick  Usetto  of  stupid  tragedy: 
Borkr,  J7<VK.  Pr/tcr,  Let.  L  [R.]  1804  It  will  be  a  relief  to  our  readers  to 
ttim  from  this  instance  ^/atUite:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  4,  p.  171.  1814  To  us  it 
appears  to  be  altogether  in  xlait/altttto  of  affected  vehemence :  ii.,  VoL  34,  p.  173. 

fidsi  crimen, /Ar. :  Late  Lat,  'the  crime  of  falsity':  frau- 
dulent concealment,  forgery. 

1804  Wherefore  lett  os  make  the  L.  CeciU  umpire  in  this  our  cootentioa 
dt  ('about']  crimint  (abL].^>Ai:  R.  Parsons,  Dff.  qf/ermtr  Relation,  6^., 
ch.  vL  p.  193.       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

Calsiflcation  U--^.-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yt.  falsification: 
the  action  or  process  of  representing  falsely  or  changing 
fraudulently,  misrepresentation ;  confutation. 

1066  As  before  he  misreported  S.  Cypiian,  euen  so  dooth  he  now  likewise 
misrepotte  S.  Hierome,  and  so  shoareth  vn  a  ruinous  mater  with  the  fidsification 
of  his  doctours:  Jbwrl,  Reflit  to  Hardintt^  p.  351.    [R.]  bef.  1600  by 

misconstruction  of  the  sense,  or  by  falsification  of  the  woids:  Hooksr.  JJ.] 
1611  Faltification,  A  falsification,  or  fidsifying ;  a  forgbg,  adulterating,  sophuti- 
cating:  Cotcr. 

£al8iflcator  (^±-=.j.  =:),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Late  Lat  noun  of 
agent  to /alsific/tre,=^\.o  falsify':  a  falsifier. 

fidsify  {iL=.±),vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yx. falsifier:  to  make  false, 
to  make  void,  to  adulterate,  to  alter  fraudulently,  to  forge ; 
rarely  inlr.  to  be  folse,  to  act  falsely. 

1046  the  rneot  made  an  oration,  admonishing  them  not  to  fidsifie  their  fityth: 
Tr.  Polydon  VtrrU't  Bne.  Hitt.,  VoL  11.  p.  3  (1844).  1046  And  the  leasoo 
of  it  is  because  the  heire  can  not  falsifie  thouce  that  hee  himselfe  is  to  aH^nne, 
ftc :  STAONroRO,  Kinttt  Preng.,  foL  6t  ro  (1567X  1079  but  now  wherein 

can  we  accuse  GaUa,  to  hane  any  countenaiKc  to  lalsifie  our  fiul^  vnto  him : 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  ta45  (16x3).  1096  By  how  much  better  than  my 
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FALUCCO 


word  I  am,  I  By  m  much  ihall  I  fiiltUy  men'i  hopes:  Shaks.,  I'H*h.  IV.,  L 
3,  235.  1601  this  experiment  is  falsified  and  corrupted  by  deceit ;  Holland, 
Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bic  33,  ch.  g.  Vol.  11.  p.  478.  1610  But  aisoone  at  he 

had  got  them  within  hu  reach,  he  faUifieil  his  fiUth :  Knollks,  HUU  Turks. 
(Nares]  bef.  1T3S  how  could  a  Writer  dare  to  falsify  so  grosly :  R.  No«TH, 

Examtn,  n.  v.  139,  p.  401  (1740)1 

falucco,  faluke.    See  fdneca. 

fiunille  de  m}M,^hr.:  Fr.,  'family  of  (the  long)  robe':  a 
lawyer's  (or  lawyers^  family. 

18ST  Pierre  Louis  Rcederer,  bom  about  1756  of  a  respectabIe,^*i(sUr  de  role: 
J.  W.  Ckoksr,  £riafs  Fr.  Rn.,  iv.  p.  t6i.  1880  a  gentle  heiress  belonging 
to  a  respecuble  famiik  de  rthe :  Miss  Thackekat,  Lffe^  Mme.  de  StvipU, 
ch.  it  p.  10. 

fiunnlns.  J^. :  Lat., 'a  servant';  LateLat., 'an  attendant', 
'a  familiar  :  a  servant,  the  clerk  of  a  scholar,  an  amanuensis. 

183T  The  magidan't  famulus  got  hold  of  the  forbidden  book,  and  summoned 
a  goblin;  Caklylb,  Fr.  Rev.,  Pt.  lit.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  iiL  [L.]  1888  Alexander 
became  an  apt  pupil  and  was  useful  as  a  sort  of  fiunulus :  Froudb,  Short  Stitdiet, 
4th  Ser.,  p.  309. 


si.:   Fr.  ir.  lufanale:  a  lighthouse,  a  lighthouse 


lamp. 

1670  Hentx  ii's  said  <hat  Iha  FUrenHnee  have  three  wondofiil  Towers :  one 
in  ibe  Air.  ta  wit,  tliis  Tower:  another  in  the  Water,  to  wit,  the  Famal  of 
Legamr:  and  the  lliirtJ  in  the  Earth,  to  wit,  the  Campanile  of  Fhmct: 
R.  Lasskul,  {'«,  UiU„  Pi.  1.  p.  111(1698).  1741  The  Ao<w»ror;»VMiariof 
Nkitria  k  an  old  Tnnrer,  whtcD  Used  to  serve  for  a  Lighthouse :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr. 
TimrTw/OTt's  P'oy,  LrtKiMt,  Vol.  IL  p.  86.  1764  there  is  an  elegant  fimid  or 

light-hsuse,  kept  In  good  repair:  Smollctt,  Fnuiee  A'  Italf,  xUL  Wkt., 
Vol.  V.  jy.  3^5  (1017). 

[The  forms  fanar,fanari,  seem  to  show  that  the  popular 
derivation  from  Gk.  0apor  is  wrong,  and  xiaxfanale  is  derived 
fr.  Gk.  Aapapiov,  dim.  of  ^ai^,  =  'a  lantern',  'a  torch';  the 
Old  It  torm/ano  (Florio),'>'the  lantern'  of  a  ship  or  galley, 
is  more  likdy  to  be  fr.  tfrnimt  than  h.  tl>apos.  If  from  the 
latter,  it  owes  its  «  to /anMe.} 

ftmam,  J^. :  Anglo-Ind.,  ultimately  fr.  Skt./<iM<j,= 'money': 
a  smaU  gold  coin  used  in  S.  India;  also,  small  Europ^m 
silver  coins,  formerly  used  as  currency  and  valued  by 
measure;  also,  small  money  of  account,  of  which  in  i8c.  the 
value  was  said  to  be  yi.  English,  at  the  beginning  of  19  c.  2d. 
See  pagoda. 

1065  ye  shall  vnderstande  that  this  wtxinle  Fanan,  signifiethe  a  weight  sum* 
what  more  then  two  of  oure  carattes:  And  .».  Fanans  and  a  quarter,  is  one 
Mitigal:  And  .vi  Mitigales  and  a  halfe,  make  one  TiK:e.  This  Fanan,  is  also 
a  kynde  of  money  which  is  in  valiw,  one  ryale  of  syluer:  R.  Edbn,  Decadea, 
Sect  IIL  p.  a63  (1885);  1711,  abt.  1760-60  [See  oadi].  1798  The 

price  to  be  given  for  each  carriage-bullock  was  x  pagoda  at  fanams  per  month : 
Wblungtoh,  SuM.  Detf.,  VolT  i.  p.  loi  (1858X  1800  As  they  wouM  be 
much  better  enabled  to  live  b^  getting  the  &nam  than  by  getting  the  lice  and  the 
pice,  I  have  determined  to  give  it  to  them:  —  DUf.,  VoL  i.  p.  55  (1844). 

*&iiatico  per  la  mturica,  phr. :  It : 
for  music. 

1817  the  most  outrageous  fanatie»fer  la  munca  will  not  venture  to  pretend 
that  his  Eats  have  been  half  10  SHed  with  Pleasure  by,  &c :  W.  Kitchbnbs, 
Trav.  Oracle,  p.  184. 

*fiuidaiigO^  sb.:  Sp.:  a  lively  Spanish  dance,  originally 
imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

1766  You've  heard  of  my  Lady  Bumbuttbk,  no  doubt,  |  How  the  loves  an 
otetmUy.fiuidaMfa  or  rout:  C.  Anstev,  New  Bath  Gmle.  Wks.,  p.  85  (1808)1 
1780  we  saw  the  young  people.. .dancing  a  dance  that  tney  call_^MAsiyvi 
J.  Adams,  Whi.,  Vol  111.  p.  249  (1856).  1812  Sancho  thought  |  The  knight's 
hndamto  friskier  than  it  ought:  Bvkoh,  WoUm,  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  133  (i83>). 
IftSS  He  afterwards  danced  a  fandango  vnth  a  buxom  Andalusian  damsel :  W. 
Irving,  Athamira,  p.  35.  1846  BoUi  sexes...amuse  themselves  in  the  evening 
with  monte  or  iandugas  i  A.  Wisuzbnus,  Tear  iV.  Mexico,  p.  17  (1848)1 

*flUieKa,  sb. :  Port :  a  dry-measure  of  the  capacity  of  from 
about  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  three-fiiths  English.  Cf. 
hanega. 

1604  It  is  not  strange  in  those  countries  to  gather  300  Fanegat  or  measures 
for  one  sowen:  E.  Grihston,  Tr.  D'AcotUis  Hut.  W.  Indies,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv. 
a  339  (1880).  1630  they  pay  euerie  sixe  moneths,  two  Pesos,  a  Henne,  a 

Fenega  of  eight  Royallf,  and  a  piece  of  doth :  Purchas,  Pitrrintt,  VoL  1.  Bk.  it. 
p.  83.  1811  a  few  superfluous  fanegas  of  Indian  com:  W.  Walton,  Peruvian 
Shaft^^t.  1818  a  magazine  consisting  of  TooySsngfiu  of  giain  of  different 
kinds:  Wblungtom,  i>t^.,  VoL  x.  p.  135  (1838). 

*iaxSax^,  sb.:  Fr. :  flourish  of  trumpets;  also,  metaph. 
blare. 

1769  Mta.  Diet.,  App.,  p.  70.    IT.)  1877  the  harsh.^>i/^rvt  of  forced 

laughter :  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  it  Thine,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  309  (1879);  1887 
Seldom  has  a  new  West'End  theatre  been  opened  with  ftwct yan/arrs  or  with 
less  assumption  than. ..Terry's  Theatre:  Athenaum,  Oct.  at,  p.  SiSli- 


enthusiast  (fanatic) 


FARCEUR 

ta3itaxon,sb.:  Fr. 

I.    blare,  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  bluster. 


1665  he  was  not  for  the  fanfaioone,  to  make  a  show  with  a  great  title:  Pbpvs, 
Diary,  Aug.  14.    (Daviesi  1848  a  loud  {anfaron  of  fifes  and  trumpets : 

Lord  Lvtton,  Harold,  Bk.  ix.  ch.  iL  p.  193/1  (yi  Ed.)L 

2.    a  blusterer,  a  loud  boaster. 

,  .lay  the  Fanfitrronee,  roysti 

Habbb,  Tr.  Alfuum's  Life  of  Guzman,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  L  ch. 


1688  they  shoidd  not  play  the  Fan/arronee,  roysting  and  swaggering : 

kBBB,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  of  Guzman,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  L  ch.  vit  p.  63.  16M 

the  Character  of  a  Fanfiiron  or  Hector:  Drvdbn,  Ess,  Dram.  Ft.,  Wks.,  VoL  i. 


p.  10(1701). 

Voy.  tIaL, : 

ton;  HoR.  Walpolb,  Z.«//rr»,  VoL  II.  p.  398  (i  ... 

rejiorts  of  the  victories  of  the  armies  and  the  bright  destinies  of  the 'republic 


1670  their  Phantastical  and  bn&ron  Clothings :  R.  I.,assbls, 
,sig.  a  59^(1698).     1754  an  excellent  fanfaron,  a  Major  Washing- 
ton: HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  398  (185;;).      1835  one  <:t\i%fanfaron 


J.  W.  Ckokbr,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  vi.  p.  413  (18S7);  1848   Revel  lielieves 

Cavaignac  is  vafaHfaron,  and  that  he  really  desurs  peace :  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary, 

p.  39». 

*fui£utmiiade,  sb. :  Fr. :  flourishing,  bluster,  bragging. 

bef.  1746  The  bishop  copied  this  proceeding  from  the  fanfaronade  of  moimeur 
Bouffleuis:  SwiPT.    [J.]  1777  as  neither  of  them  have  any /SmAnmoifr 

about  them,  they  did  not. ..thrust  themselves  into..idanger:  HoR.  Walmlb, 
Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  3  (1858).  1887  I  say  polite,  for  the  menfanfaromnade 

of  nobility  is  little  in  vogue  here:  J.  F.  CoorBR,  Eierr^,  Vol.  11.  p.  123.  1850 
Pen  hoped  Pynsent  might  have  forgotten  his  little  fimfiuonnade,  and  any  other 
braggadodo  speeches  or  actions  which  he  might  have  made:  Thackbrat,  Pen^ 
dennis,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxv.  p.  272  (1879). 

fan(g)kwae,  fiuikwal,  fimgnl,  sb. :  Chitu/an-Hweif^'Bai' 
barian  devil':  a  designation  given  by  Chinese  to  Europeans 
and  other  foreigners. 

'"fantasia,  sb. :  It. :  fantasy,  excitement,  mental  disorder ; 
Mus.  an  irregular  and  capricious  composition — generally 
lively,  and  often  consisting  of  variations,  on  several  well- 
known  airs. 

1794  FANTASIA,  Li  a  kfaid  of  Air,  wherein  the  Composer  is  not  tied  up  to 
such  strict  Rules,  as  In  most  other  Airs,  but  has  all  the  Freedom  and  Liberty 
allowed  him  for  h'ls  Fancy  or  Inventton,  that  can  reasonablv  be  desir'd.  If.B.  Some 
Sonatas  are  so  called;  Short  Rxftic.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bhs.  1880  these 
excesses  called  fantasias,  or  paroxysms  of  passion ;  E.  Blaquiere,  Tr.  Sig. 
Pananti,p.  367  (2nd  Ed.);  1847  a  faxfantasia  from  over  the  sea :  Barhah, 
Infolds.  Leg.,  p.  414  (1865X  1865  the  fantasia  of  delirinm;  Ouida,  StretA- 
vwrr,  VoL  II.  ch.  vL  p.  S9.  1876  A  fantasia  or  dance:  Western  Morning 

News,  Feb.  2.    [St.]  1878   Herr.. .played  a  composition  of  his  own,  a 

faiUatia :  (>bo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda.  Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  34.  1889  Wandering 
amid  this  brilliant  fantasia  of  life,  Inglesant*s  heart  smote  him  for  the  luxurious 
sense  of  pleasure  which  he  found  himself  taking  in  the  present  movement  and 
aspect  or  things;  J.  H.  Shorthousb,  7»^  Inglaanl,  Vol.  11.  ch.  r.  p.  S24 
(sndEd.X 

fiuitasQue,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.  in  Eng. :  Fr. 

1.  adj. :  fantastic,  fencifiiL 

1844  The  zodiac...  Responding  with  twelve  shadowy  dgns  of  earth,  |  In 
fonlasque  apposition  and  approach  :£.  B.  Browning,  Drama  iff  Exile.    (C.) 

2.  sb. :  fancy,  caprice,  whim. 

1697  Lady  ffrute....%an  there  is  not  upon  Earth  so  impertinent  a  thin^  as 
Women's  Modesty.  Bel.  Yes:  Hen's  Fantasqne,  that  obHges  us  to  it:  Van- 
BRDGH,  Prov.  Wife,  m.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  164  (r77«X 

fantastico,  .r^. :  It :  a  fantastic,  one  who  behaves  absurdly ; 
one  of  a  company  of  persons  acting  or  going  about  in  gro- 
tesque costume. 

1591  such  antic,  li^sing,^  affecting  fantasticoes :  Shaks.,  Rom.,  iL  4,  3& 
1680  1  have  revelled  with  kings,  danc'd  with  queens,  dallied  with  ladies,  worn 
strange  attires,  seen  ftntatticos,  oonveis'd  with  humorisis :  Dbxkbr,  OU  Fort. 
(Nares] 

*£uitoeeini,  sb.  pi. :  It  fr.  foHtoccino,  dim.  6i  faniocdo, 
='a  puppet',  'a  dwarf':  puppets  (made  to  move  by  strings 
or  wires),  a  puppet-show. 

1780  At  the  Italian  Fantoccini,  00  Thursday  next,  win  be  performed,  &c. ; 
In  N.  A*  Q.,  3rd  Ser.,  v.  p.  5a.  1891—2  Our  hypocrites  are  not  thinking  of 
these  little  bntocdni  beings:  Hazlitt,  T'o^^T'oi^i,  p.  344(1883).  1868  What 
is  that  Fantoodni  dancing  at?  C  Reaoe,  Hard  Cash,  VoL  1.  p.  336. 

faqueer,  faquir(e):  Arab.    SeefiUteer. 

farniente:It    See  dolce  for  alente. 

farago:  Lat    See  fiurago. 

*&randola,  sb.-.  It :  a  farandole. 

•fiurandole^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  rapid  dance  in  which  there  are 
various  figur^  popular  in  France  and  Northern  Italy. 

farasola.    See  frasolo. 

*fluxeiir,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  wag,  a  joker,  one  who  aims  at  pro- 
voking laughter. 

1898  '  Aha '  exclaimed  the  &rceur,  cutting  short  the  thread  of  a  story : 
Cobbett,  Tour  Ital.,  p.  8  (1830).  1877  The  idea  of  that  rattling  talker  and 
farceur  reauirinj;  to  be  cheered  made  Esmi  smile:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Misu 
is  Thine,  en.  xvii.  p.  159  (1879). 
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FARD 

fud,  Fr. ;  f!ud(e),  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  sb. :  paint,  white  paint 
(for  the  complexion). 

ISM  a  oeruyn  gay  gloiM  or  farde  mch  as  vromen  paynte  them  with:  Pals- 
CRAVS,  Tr.  Acouuhu,  sig.  D  iii  V.  ITBS  To  ihii  they  both  answered  at 

oooe.  "That  red  was  not  paint ;  tliat  no  colour  in  the  world  mi/ard  but  white, 
Ol  which  tliey  protested  they  had  none":  Lokd  CmsTBRraLO,  in  WtrU,  Na 
18,  Misc.  Win.,  VoL  i.  p._  124  (1777).  ITM  Rouge  and  fiirde  are  more 

peculiarly  necessary  in  this  country,  where  the  complexion  and  skin  are  naturally 
swarthy  and  yellow:  Smollbtt,  Prnmct  A*  Itafy,  xviL  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  389 
(1817). 

furdo,  sb. :  Sp. :  bale,  package. 

1698  There  u  Rice,  wliich  they  sell  by  the  Farden...  Evetie  Fardo  is  com- 
monly tht^e  Hands  and  a  halfe:  Tr.  7.  Van  Limckettiit  Vcj.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  i. 
p.a4S(i885). 

fturfalla,  sb. :  Old  It. :  "a  gnat,  a  mote,  a  flie  that  houering 
about  a  candle  bumes  it  selTe  csdled  a  bishop"  (Florio).  In 
Mod.  It.,ySi»/a//a='butterfly',  'moth'. 

160S  Lordgiue  her  me;  alasl  I  pine,  I  die;  I  Or  if  I  line,  I  liue  her  flame- 
fared  flie;  I  And  (new  Far/alia)  in  her  radiant  shine  |  Too  bold  1  bume  these 
tender  wings  of  mine:  J.  Sylvkstbj:,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Magnif.,  363.  [Davies] 
1626  FaifalU,  A  Candie(nc]-Fly :  CoCKKaAM,  Ft.  i.  (and  Ed.). 

'OftailU,  sb.:  Sp.  or  It  fr.  Lat.ybrr»o,»' ground  com', 
'meal',  'grits'. 

1.  any  vegetable  meal  or  flour  containing  starch  and 
gluten,  esp.  a  granular  preparation  of  maize. 

1598 — 163S  But  we  found  a  better  manner  of  dressing  this  &xina,  in  making 
pancakes,  and  frying  them  with  butter  or  oyle,  and  sometimes  with  mantna  a€ 
*tUTce:  R.  Hawkins,  yoyagt  Sautk  Sea,  |  xxvii  p.  178  (1878).  abt.  1804  a 
tteed  of  aninMiH...overwhelined  with  prosperity,  success,  ana  farina :  S.  Smith, 
J/«r.  PJb'ln.f  Lect.  air.  p.  195  (1850).  1839  those  roots  with  less  of 

saccharine  principle  and  which  afford  a  tender  farina,  are,  &c. :  W.  I^itchenbr, 
Htutelutttf't  Oraclt,  p.  104. 

2.  £ot.  pollen,  any  mealy  powder  on  plants. 

1T96  The  berries  themselves  are  quite  blade,  but  covered  with  a  faiioa  of 
whitish'.grey  colour :  Tr.  TkunitTt'M  C.  ijf  Good  Htpt,    Pinkmon,  VoL  xvi. 


FASCICULUS 


p.  53  (zSxA  1811   Probably  this  small  insect  atxadcs  likewise  the  stalks  cX 

com,  m  which  is  observed  a  farina,  which  serves  to  dif^se  the  eggs  of  this  insect 
through  houses:  Nitbuk^t  Trav.  Arab.^  ch.  cxL     PinkertonTvoL  x.  p.  Z90. 


com,  in  which  is  observed  a  iarina,  which  1 

through  houses:  NMuki^t  Trav.  Amb.^  ui.  u«,.  ^ ujaumju.  twu  a.  y.  «yu. 
1890  the  fSuina  of  its  flowers  produced  the  finest  gluten  in  tne  world:  T.  S. 
HvGMBS,  Trav.  in  Siciir,  VoL  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  9a.  1866  fair  maskers  kept  him 
talliing  to  them  that  light,  brilliant  badinage  that  women  live  on,  as  humming- 
Wrds  on  Iarina,  and  bees  upon  hooey:  Ouida,  Strat/knurt,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vi,  p^  no. 

3.    Entom.  a  mealy  powder  found  on  some  insects. 
Faringhee:  Anglo-Ind.    SeeFerinchL 
f^lHtiTia^  sb. :  Port. :  meal. 

1846  Every  part  of  this  plant  is  useful:  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  eaten  by 
the  horses,  and  the  roots  arc  ground  into  a  pulp,  which,  when  pressed  dry  and 
baked,  forms  the  farinha,  the  principal  article  of  sustenance  m  the  Brazils; 
C.  Sakwih,  Jtmm.  Beagit,  ch.  ii.  p.  93.  1864  several  large  sheds,  where 

the  farinha,  or  mandioca  meal,  was  manufactured:  H.  W,  Batks,  Nat.  on 
Amatom,  ch.  iv,  p.  70. 

*£uo,  phanto  {it  J.),  sb.:  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  ^&in»>»,s' Pha- 
raoh (?)' :  a  gambling  card-game  in  which  the  dealer  holds  a 
bank  against  the  players,  who  bet  on  the  chances  offered  by 
the  exposure  of  two  cards.  Also,  in  combin.  or  attrib.,  as 
/aro-bank,  faro-table. 

1739  many  people  playing  at  ombre,  pharoah  and  a  game  called  taroc :  Hoa. 
Walfolb,  LttUrt,  Vol.  I.  p.  30  (1857).  1T60    After  supper  pharaon, 

lansquenet,  or  quinze:  Lokd  CHKSTKKriELD,  LttUrt,  Vol.  11.  No.  s,  p.  5  (1774). 
1786  If  noxious  Faro's  baleful  sprisdit,  |  With  rites  infernal  rul'd  the  nufht : 
H.  Mens,  Fhric,  573,  p.  37.  I8OT  staking  a  few  loose  thousands  at  a  Faro- 
baok:  Bbiiisford,  Mitenet,  VoL  11,  p.  44  (5th  Ed.).  1809  The  Utte  of 

Genoa,  whkh,  thotigh  deooiated  with  a  smooth  and  splendid  name,  is  in  fact  no 
more  tnan  a  Pharaoh  table,  at  which  the  state  endeavours  to  cheat  its  subjects, 
thrives  in  no  Gennan  soil  so  well  as  in  this :  Maty,  Tr.  XietbtcKt  Tm.  Ctrm., 
Let  Ixv.    Pnikerton,  Vol.  n.  p.  a66.  1843  Lost  large  sums  at  faro  (a  game 

like  'BUod  Hookey'):  Barham,  tngtUt.  Ltg.,  f.  aio  (1865) 

fuoncbe,  adj. :  Fr. :  savage,  savage-looking,  sullen,  shy. 

1T66   The  King.. .has  ^reat  sweetness  in  his  countenance  instead  of  that 


at  a  toss  for  wortls  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  .^nwcb  upeaiance:  Frasbr, 
KfordittttH,  Ak.,  Vol.  11.  Let.  iv.  p.  81.  1864  but  at  nome  she  was  alone, 

/arouclu,  and  intractable :  Thackeray,  iVnncmwx,  VoL  1.  ch.  x.  p.  it8  (1879). 
1876  one  who  pretended  to  know  more  French  than  the  others  said  that  she  was 

fartneke:  Brsaht  &  RiCB,  GfUtn  ButUr/Jjr,  p.  385  (1877). 

*taxr&gO,sb.:  Lat,/«y.  'amash  of  mixed  fodder':  amedley, 
a  collection  of  incongruous  materials,  a  jumble,  a  hodge- 
podge. 

1633  the  rest  only  I  Ofconunonmeii,and  their  causes,  a  farrago,  |  Or  a  made 
dish  in  cotut:  B.  Jonson,  MafH.  Lady,  L  Wks.,  p.  442/1  j(i86a).  1648  that 

collection,  <a/aran  of  projphecies:  Howbll,  Epat.  He-El.,  VoL  in.  xxii.  p.  433 
(1678).  1678  with  all  that  other  Fabulous  Farrago  which  dependeth  here, 

upon:  CuDWORTH,  Inttll.  Sytt.,  Bk.  r.  ch.  iv.  p.  418.  1764  what  a  farrago 

do  I  send  you !  HoR.  Walpols,  LttUrt,  VoL  11.  p.  395  (1857).  1780  the 

tungo  of  papers:  Brattic,  Letttrt,  VoL  11.  Na  9£,  p.  68  (i8aoX  1781 
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I  never  in  my  days  saw  such  a  fknago  of  inconclusive  quotatioa :  W.  If  asok,  in 
Hot.  Walpole's  Ltittn,  VoL  vin.  p.  1 19  (1858).  1806  their  worlcs...chaised 

with  the  complicated  farrago  of  pharmaceutic  medicine:  Sdin.  Etv.,Voi  7,  p.  55. 
1864  What  a  &rrago  of  old  fables  is  this !  Thackbrat,  Ntmcemet,  Vol.  i.  ch.  1. 
p.  4  ^1879).  1861  quite  a  delicious,  intellectual  farrago:  WktatA'  Tarn, 

ch.  xiii.  p.  SOI. 

futitfi  libelll,  phr.:  Lat.:  a  medley  of  miscellaneous 
topics  for  a  little  book  (of  satire).     See  Juv.,  i,  86. 

1890  Anglo-Indian  society,  with  its  tragedies  and  comedies.. .serves  9»  the 
/arrago  Hbeui  for  a  satirist  whose  eye  is  keen :  A  tktm^uiH,  Apr.  36,  p.  537/3. 

farrasin:  Arab.    See  fensh. 

faraang,  sb. :  Pers. :  a  parasang  (Gk.  mpturayytft,  fr.  Old 
Pers.),  a  Persian  league,  a  distance  of  from  3  to  4  miles. 

1634  From  Clkil.mam»r,  we  rode  to  Mayaum,  eight  FarttutgtyOt  fauie  and 
twentie  miles:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbert,  TVhis'.,  p.  65.  1663  the  Heath,  which 

reaoies  about  four  Fartangt,  or  Ptrtiatt  Leagues:  J.  Davies,  Ambtutadort 
Trav.,  Bk.  V.  p.  t68  (r^fig^  1838  yon  must  be  many  furmags  from  hence 

before  morning  breaks:  Xtmiliiulk,  VoL  i.  ch.  xiL  p.  161. 

&B,  sb. :  Lat. :  right;  often  joined  to  fu/as  («= 'wrong'),  by 
'and',  <'/,  =  'and',  -fue — gue,='both' — 'and',  a«/,— 'or',  vel, 
=='or'.    See  per  fas  et  ne£u. 

1768  and  it  is  impossible  to  stand  well  with  the  Abbot  without  fighting  for  his 
cause  through.^  and  at/at ;  T.  Adams,  IVks.,  VoL  III.  p.  433  (1858).  bef. 

1693  if  it  be  lawfull^^  tt  Mfaa,  to  doo  any  thing  that  is  benenaaU,  onely  tyrants 
should  possesse  the  earth:  Greene,  GnaU-worth  c/  Wit,  Wks.,  p.  59  (1861X 
bef.  1733  Stratagems  and  all  /atgut  ne/asaut  means  as  could  be  taken: 
R.  North,  Exanun,  1.  iL  3j,  p.  49  (1740X  1774  who  have  been  inlhilged  in 
publishing  what  they  pleased,.^  vtltiffat:  J.  Adams,  H^tt.,  VoL  iv.  p.  sgOSsiX 

*fiui  est  et  ah  hoste  docdil,  pAr. :  Lat:  it  is  right  to  be 
taught  even  by  an  enemy.     Ovid,  Met.,  4,  428. 

bef.  1666  Howell,  £4m<. /f«.£i,  VoL  IV.  xxxvL  p.  48$  (1678X  1681 

Th.  Goodwin,  $ftt.,  in  Nicfaors  Str.  Stand.  Dwiatt,  Vol.  L  p.  S9  (<86iX 
1683  EvBLVM,  Ctrrnp.,  VoL  IIL  p.  9<6  (1850X  1696  Fat  at  ttai  ketU 

dcctri.  An  enemy  may  sometimes  teadi  us  tint  whidi  a  ftiend  may  suffer  us  to 
be  ignorant  of;  D.  Claricson,  Praet.  Wkt.,  Nicfaol's  Ed.,  VoL  IL  a  431  (1865X 
1789  Bbattib,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  l  No.  33,  p.  7o(i83oX  .  1776  We  must  not 

disdain  to  learn  of  them,  A<w  ttt  tt  ai  lUiU  dcctri:  J.  Adams,-  lyjkt.,  VoL  ix. 
p.  418  (18J4X  1807  In  a  matter  that  cooceras  the  arts  and  sdeoces  onlv,  the 
maxim  may  he  safely  admitted.  Fat  ttt  tt  ai  kcttt  dtciri:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  9, 
p.  391.  1888  My  last  obJection(mayIsaT  "batch"  of  objectionst  "&Lset 

ab  hoste  docerilO  relates  to  the  statement:  Atktneeum,  July  ax,  p.  97/3. 

^fasces,  sb.  pi.:  Lat.  fr.ySum,= 'a  bundle':  the  insignia 
borne  before  the  higher  Roman  magistrates  by  lictors  (see 
lictor),  which  consisted  of  bundles  of  rods,  of  elm  or  birch, 
with  an  axe  bound  in  the  middle  so  that  the  blade  was 
seen.  The  rods  were  or  the  axe  was  used  for  the  flogging  or 
execution  of  malefactors.  Hence,  any  symbol  of  aumority. 
See  also  &BCi8. 

1601  come,  yaat  fiaeti,  Lictors:  B.  Jonson,  Pettait.,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  p.  srS 
(1616X  1644  before  this  go...twelve  Roman  &sces,  with  other  sacred  vessels : 
EvBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  xao  (1873).  1664  caUbg  all  his  BnduriHgt,  the 

nmW  of  the  Fatctt:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  539.  1663  Proua  her 

returning  Prince  to  entertain  |  With  the  submitted  fasces  of  the  main :  Drtdbn, 
Attr.  Rtd.,  349.  bef.  1868  Better  the  block  itself,  and  the  lictors,  with  their 
&soes  of  birch-twigs,  than  the  maddwiing  torture  of  those  jokes  1  Thackeray, 
RtoHdaiotU  Paftrt,  p.  41  (1879X 

fiusda,  //.  &8dae,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  band,  fillet,  diadem, 
swaddUng-cloth. 

I .  a  sash,  a  band ;  a  bandage  or  ligature ;  in  pL,  swaddling- 
cloths. 


1616  [a  WcyU.^  bound  with  a  Fascia,  of  seuetall  coloured  ulkes:  B.  Tonson, 
Matqntt,  Wks.,  p.  016  (1616).  abt.  1646  our  young  acquaintance,  which  you 
say  is  but  yet  m  fatciis  [abL|:  Howell,  Efitt.  Ho-Ei.,  VoL  n.  IxxL  p.  38T 
(X07S).  1673  all  were  but  as  so  mtny  jatcvr  or  swadding  bands  in  which  the 
babe  Jesus  was  wrapped :  T.  Jacohb,  Xomant,  Nichol's  EcL,  p.  338/3  (1868). 

2.  Archit.  a  flat  band  in  an  architrave. 

1668  the  second  and  third  Fascia :  J.  Shvtb,  .4nr4<V.,  fol.  zv  r*.  1698 

First  die  arekitrant  L,  b  as  high  as  the  CaMUtl,  a  sixte  parte  whereof  maketh 
Jiucia  called  also  ttnia,  M :  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lamatnu.  Bk.  1.  p.  8<.  1664 
Now  as  oonceming  the  Compartimtni  of  the  SwatAt  and  Fdteitt  of  the  ArcAi. 
travt,  whose  position  here  seems  somewhat  preposterous,  'tis  (to  speak  seriously) 
a  little  extraordinary:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtari't  Parall.  Arckit.,  PL  IL  ^  103, 
1741  the  Boss  (or  Relievo)  whereof  lessening  like  a  Pear,  fUls  on  a  Fascia  two 
inches  deep,  with  three  Fillets:  J.  Omx,  Tr.  Tmrni/trt't  Vty.  Ltvant,  Vol  L 
P.  3aa  1830  the  fluting  does  not  extend  to  the  base,  but  is  separated  from  it 

by  a  plain  narrow  fascia:  TT  S.  Hughes,  Trtai.  im  Sieify,  VoL  l  ch.  iiL  p.  90L 

3.  Aftat.  a  thin  tendinous  covering  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs. 

.  1819  Fatcim  are  connected,  on  their  internal  surfaces,  generally  by  means  of 
loose  cellular  texture,  to  the  miudes:  Rees,  CjkI.,  s.v. 

*&sci<nilns,  pi.  &8cienli,  sb.:  Lat.,  'a  little  bundle':  a 

single  part  of  a  book  published  by  itself. 

bef  1837  Persian  poets...distinguish...tlie  entire  set  or  fiudculus  [of  poems] 
bv  that  (name]  of  diwan:  J.  Mason  Good,  quoted  in  C  H.  Spuigeoo's  TWor. 
David,  VoL  vi.  p.  i(x883X  1883  Neate  published  mAictetiAu  of  translations 
into  Latin  vene  and  prose:  T.  MoZLBY,  Rtminitc.,  VoL  :  '       ~ 
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FASCINATOR 


1882  The  fint  fttdculus  treui  of  all  the  mote  important  remainf  of  Sfwalik 
rfatnoceroscs  acquired  by  the  Indian  Museum  since  the  publication  of  the  second 
iasdculua  c^  the  first  volume:  AtAtnttumt  Dec  30,  p.  ^3.  1886  We  b<me  to 
speak  highly  of  it  when  com|>leted  in  two  more  lasacuh :  ti.,  Aug.  1,  p.  >5>/i. 

fiudnator  (-^  -  -^  — )>  si-  •  Eng-  fr-  IaX.  fascinator,  noun  of 
agent  to /ascinare,='to  enchant',  'to  charm  with  the  eye': 
one  who  fascinates,  a  charmer. 

1839  You  know  that  Mr.  Slout  is  worse  to-night,  mjr  fiudnatorl  Dickcns, 
O.  Twist,  ch.  xjtvii.  p.  135/1  (|8««X 

*fiBU9Ciiie  (-  i£),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Vr.  fascine:  a  bundle  of  rods, 
or  a  faggot  of  brushwood,  well  bound  together  and  used  for 
various  purposes  in  fortification  and  civil-engineering,  espe- 
cially as  a  facing  to  earthworks  or  banks. 

IMO  we  began  to  draw  our  fascines  toward  the  trendi :  Datiss,  Diary, 
p.  138  (Camd.  Soc.,  1857);  n02  Mi/.  Diet.  ITll  The  Black  Prince... 

filled  a  ditch  with  fagots  as  successfully  as  the  generals  of  our  times  do  it  with 
fiucines:  Sfietater,  No.  165,  Sept.  8,  Vol.  11.  p.  152  (1836X  lTi8  a  fascine 

battery  to  cannonaae  the  principal  fort  of  the  enemy :  Smollstt,  Red.  Rand., 


,  Vol  I.  p.  io6(<8i7).    —  a  side-work  composed  of  earth,  ^bion^  or 
Issdnes:  U.,  ch.  xIt.  p.  301.         1801  They  ought  to  be  provided  with  fasones 


to  fill  a  part  of  the  ditch :  Wkllimgtoh,  Dit*.,  Vol.  I.  p.  097  (t844X  1822 

Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fiucines  [  lake  men  with  "~*~ — 
dirki:  Bvroh,  Dch  ytum,  ni.  UiL 


Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonoei  fiudntt  I  lake  men  wfth  ttu-tians,  scimitars,  and 

182*  SKialtern,  ch.  93,  p.  348  (i8a8). 


fitads,  //.  taMttB,  sb. :  Lat :  a  bundle.    See  fitsces. 

I8T8  In  the  fifteenth  oentury...and  the  nOars  are  cnlj /aices  formed  of  aD 
the  members  erf' these  arches:  G.  G.  Scott,  Ray.  Acad.  Lnt,,  VoL  i.  p.  64. 

Cune,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1T09  The  Foot,  is  the  first  Card  that  i*  tura'd  up  by  the  TalUtrt  (in 
Basset]:  Ctmfl,  Gamattr,  p.  178. 

*fk8t«,  sb. :  Fr. :  pomp,  display. 

1818  were  chosen  widi  all  the  delicacy  and  selection  which  belong  to  the 
studied  .^ilr  of  the  sectarian  wardrobe:  Laiw  Morcah,  FL  Maeartky.  VoL  it. 
ch.  L  pb  69  (iSloX  1828  Your  opulent  nation  is  particularly  attached  to  fatt* 
and  xormdcfirt:  Scott,  Qmnt.  Dur.^  Ptef.,  p.  31  (i88eX  1828  all  the 

hated.^tr  and  tyraiuy  erf  the  Intpeiial  reign :  Bntl,  in  Frame*,  VoL  IL  f.  31. 

*iuiti,sb.pi.:  Lat. 

1.  days  on  which  legal  business  could  be  carried  on  in 
Ancient  Rome,  business  days ;  opposed  to  nefasti,  or  holi- 
days. 

1600  He  appointed  likewise  law  dales  and  dues  of  vacation,  called  Fasti 
and  NtfasH:  HoLLAito,  XT,  Livy,  Bk.  1.  p.  14.  1786  Still,  in  Life's  Fasti, 

you  presume  J  Eternal  holidays  will  come :  H.  Mors,  Ftario,  067,  p.  63. 
1819  The  Asnantees  have  thdr  Fasti  and  Nefiwd,  or  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
as  the  Romans  had:  Bowdich,  Mission  t*  Askatittt,  PL  iL  ch.  iv.  p.  166. 

2.  a  calendar  enumerating  the  business  days  and  festivals 
of  the  year,  in  Ancient  Rome;  an  annual  register.  The 
Fasti  Cfonsulares'veie.  records  of  the  events  of  the  successive 
consulships.    Hence,  any  chronologically  arranged  records. 


1611  Letit(thisday]beaddedtoour.^<u<t:  B.  JOHSON,Ca/.,v.  4,  Wks.,p.755 
(t6i^  bef.  1670  Consuls  that  acted  nothing,  and  were  useful  for  nothing  out  to 
have  the  Fasti  known  by  their  Names:  J.  Hacket,  Ab*.  U^itSams,  PL  I.  26, 


p.  so  (r6qjX  1782  The  Fasti  Cimsulans  placed  in  a  kind  (rf  Fa{ade...lOte  the 
^rvardr/ Marbles:  Richakdson,  Statues,  6^.,  in  Italy,  p.  iij.  1814  and 

whositjasfi  are  consecrated  to  record  otu*  cruelties  and  defeats:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  34,  a  945.  1886 — 8  I  have  naw...the  whole  of  our  Univeisity  Fasti  by 

heart:  Macaulav,  in  Trevdyan's  Life,  VoL  It.  ch.  xiv.  p,  459(i878X 

fiwtldiQin,  sb. :  Lat :  disgust,  weariness. 

bef.  1788  to  avoid  the  Fastidinm  of  noting  all  the  Authors  toys:  R.  North, 
Bxamen,  11.  v.  74,  p.  360  (1740), 

filt,  sb. :  Fr. :  fop,  coxcomb. 

1878  How  that  "/tst"  Deronda  can  bear  looking  at  her:  Gh>.  Euot, 
Dan.  Demula,  Bk.  v.  oi.  xxxv.  p.  316. 

*&ta  morgana,  phr. :  It :  a  peculiar  mirage  occasionally 
seen  on  the  coasts  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  locally  attributed 
to  a  fay  Morgana.     Hence,  nutapk.  any  illusory  appearance. 

1818  In  mountunous  regions,  deceptions  of  sight,  fata  morgana,  &a,  are 
more  common:  In  E.  Burt's Z«M.  N.  ScetL,  VoL  11.  p.  in  (t8i8]k  1851  he 

preferred  to  create  logical  faiamoiganas  ior  himself  on  this  hither  side,  and 
labotiously  solace  himself  with  these :  Carlvlb,  L\fe  rf  Sterling,  ch.  viiL 
[Davies]  18SS  No  fiiu  morgana  nor  tropical  mirage  ever  surpassed  the  ex- 

tiacdrdinaty  scene  of  this  night:  £.  R.  Kahs,  ist  CrinneU Bxped.,  ch.  iz.  p.  (S6, 

fateish.    See  fetich. 

fatva(h):  Turk.    Seefetwah. 

«fitiibonrK,  faoxboiizg,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  suburb,  a  quarter, 
originally  or  at  present,  outside  the  limits  of  a  French  city. 
Early  Anglicised  as  fabo{ft)r  (1489  Paston  Letters,  VoL  III. 
No.  912,  p.  357,  Ed.  1874).  The  spelling  fauxbourg  is  ety- 
mologically  incorrect 

1699  it  is  seated  upon  a  high  Ground  next  the  Fields,  in  the  Fatdmergh  of 
St.  Germains:  M.  LlSTBK,  yaum.  to  Paris,  p.  183.  1716   If  the  emperor 

found  it  proper  to  permit  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  laid  open,  that  the  &uxbonrg 
might  be  Joned  to  it.  he  would  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best- built  cities  m 
Eiunpe:  Ladv  M.  w.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  33  (1897). 


FAUTOR 

firacee,  sb.  pi.:  Lat:  the  throat  or  nillet;  ia  Anat.  and 
Linguistics,  the  back  part  of  the  mouu  between  the  mouth 
proper  and  the  pharynx. 

fitnn,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Fannns,  in  Lat  Afythol.  the  god 
of  agriculture  and  pastoral  life,  eventually  identified  with  the 
Greek  Pan,  whereupon  Fanni  {pi.)  became  rural  deities,  and 
sometimes  satyrs.  Represented  in  art  with  horns,  pointed 
ears,  and  a  goat's  tail,  sometimes  with  a  goat's  legs. 

abt  1386  Nimphes,  Faunes,  and  Amadtiade*:  Chaucbr,  C.  T.,  Knt.'s  Tale, 
aoja  1679  men  and  children  disguised  like  Favnies  and  Satyres:  North. 

Tr.  Ptntarei,  p.  osi  (liisX  1890  Immortall  Fanni,  Satyres,  and  great  Pitn,  \ 
the  Gods  and  guiders  of  our  fruitfull  soile:  T.  Watson,  Egtofue,  Av.,  p.  163 
O.870X  IMl  disguised  themselves  like  Fannes,  with  lauelings :  L.  Llovd, 

Trijil.  ef  Triumflus,  sig.  B  3  r».  1607  Fauni,  Satyres,  mS  Incnii :  Tor- 

SHLL,  Four-/.  Beasts,  p.  ij.  _  1611  Flumes:  B.  Jonson,  Cat.,  iL  i,  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  70X  (t6i6X  1612  it  oA-dmei  befidls  that  a  knight  is  fighting  in  the 

mountaues  of  Armema  with  some  diucUish  Fanmo,  some  dreadfull  shadow,  or 
fierce  knight:  T.  Smblton,  Tr.  Den  Quixote,  Pt.  rv.  ch.  iv.  p.  399.  1681 

And  Fauns  and  Faryes  do  the  Meadows  till :  A.  M  arvell.  Misc.,  p.  41.       170( 
the  several  musical  instruments  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Apollos, 
satyrs.. .and  shepherds:  Aodison,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  465  (Bohn, 
in  a  comer  is  the  Head  sketched  with. ..charcoal  by  Mich. 


muses,  founs,  sal 
1854).        4728 


Angelo;  'tis  a  young  ^aamiu-Uke  head:  Richardson,  Statues,  A'c,  m  Itafy, 
p.  194.  1816  Fauns  were  ideal  beings  which  originated  in  the  mysteries  of 

Bacchus...they  appear  first  «a  a  frieze  of  the  mooument  of  Lyaicratcs  at  Athens... 
The  Gkeeks  aid  not  know  them  by  that  name  which  is  Latio :  J.  Dallawav, 
O/Stat.  and  Seul^,  p.  315  note.  1868  The  mountain  quickens  into  Nymph 
and  Faun :  Tbnnvsom,  Luer.,  Wks.,  VoL  ill.  p.  176  (1886X 

''fiMIIta,  sb. :  Lat.  Fauna,  name  of  the  prophesying  sister 
of  Faunus  (see  firan) :  Mod.  Nat.  Science :  the  whole  range 
of  animal  life  observable  in  a  particular  district,  or  observed 
as  peculiar  to  a  particular  period  (see  Flora) ;  a  zoological 
treatise  on  a  special  district  or  period. 

1808  the  Rough  seal,  the  Phoca  foetida  of  the  Greenland  &ona:  E.  K. 
Kane,  ut  GrinneO  Exfed. ,  ch.  xiL  p.  8&  *1876  an  enormous  hdce,  ih  the 

mud  of  which  during  untold  ages  its  faima  had  been  imbedded:  Times,  Dec  7. 
ISt.1 

firasBO  braie,  fknase  braye,  phr.:  Fr. :  Fortif.:  a  low 
rampart  or  mound  of  earth  raised  to  protect  the  lower  part 
of  the  exterior  face  of  a  rampart. 

1704  Harris.    [J.)  _    1799  On  the  bank  of  the  river  the  Sultaun  had 

commenced  a  stone  gls^is,  which  be  had  intended  to  carry  along  the  whole  of 
those  feces,  and  which,  if  completed,  would  have  been  an  enectuai  defence  to  the 
busse-braye  wall:  Wbllington,  Suffl.  Desf.,  Vol.  i.  p.  93}  (1858)1  1801 

It  haik  in  consequence,  destroyed  the  glacis  on  the  southern  lace  of  the  low  out- 
work m  At/ausu  iraie,  which  flanks  our  breach:  —  Disf.,  VoL  i.  ik  966(1844)1 
1686  »/ansse  iraye,  or  lower  secondary  exterior  rampart:  Edh.  O'Donovan, 
Merv,  cL  XX.  p.  996  (New  York,  1884X 

&nsseM,  sb. :  Fr. :  falsity,  falsehood. 

1662  the  lives  of  these  saints  are  so...&roed  with  faussetis  \v.l.  fauxetiesi  to 
their  dishonour :  Fullxr,  Worthies,  VoL  1.  p.  ti  (1840). 

*&ate  de  xnienx,  phr. :  Fr. :  for  want  of  better. 

1766  The  Duke  of  —  begged  them  [the  seals],  and  has  ^&vtm/asite  de  mieuxt 
Lord  Cubstbrpibld,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  175,  p.  so7_  (1774;^  1828  FtaUe 

de  mioux,  I  swallowed  the  composition,  drowned  as  it  was  in  a  most  pernicious 
sauce :  Lord  Lytton,  PeOiam,  ch.  xxxii.  p.  99  (1859).  1830  Bonham,  who 
is  nam, /ante  de  mienx,  the  man-of-all-work  of  the  Tories:  Greville  Memoirs, 
VoL  III.  ch.  xxvL  p.  199  (1874)1  1880  still  they  were  better  than  oothinj^, 

and  were  peppereayS>»te<fr  snrtur  that  day:  OuiOA,  StmtAmorr,  Vol.  1.  ch.  u. 
p.  99. 

*fanteaU,  .r^. :  Fr. :  an  easy  armchair,  chair  (of  a  president, 
or  of  a  member  of  the  French  Academy). 

1771  the  mountain-gods  of  Parnassus  and  Ida  pulling  th^j^tuteniis  across 
a  continent:  Hor.  WALPOLB,Z.///rrr,  VoL  v.  p.  394(18^7).  1^7  between  two 
of  the  aforementioned  tables,  are  two  feuteuiu  for  their  highnesses:  BacKroRD, 
Italy,  Vol.  II.  p.  97  (1834).      1818  throwing  herself  into  an  immense  oldfi"*'' — 


buteuil :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Maeartky,  VoL  ill.  dk  v.  p.  945  (1819).  1817 
there  was  the,^si><m>/  on  which  she  was  placed :  Barham,  Ingiids.  Leg.,  p.  44a 
(i86s)i  1864  had  reserved  the  moreen  morocco  feuteuil  for  his  reception : 

G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  L  ch.  vL  p.  100.  1883  the  number  of  Aca- 

iKBox^/autemis  would  be  fixed:  Standard,  Aug.  93,  p.  5/9. 

foutor  (iJ  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo- Fr.  fautour.  Old  Fr. 
fauteur,  assimilated  to  V&\.  foutor,  noun  of  agent  to  favlre, 
=:'to  favor':  a  favorer,  a  supporter,  an  adherent 

abt  1400  Wycliffiu  BiHe,  Job,  xiiL  4.       1831  some  his  feutoun,  abettours, 
oradheientes:  Eltot,  Governenr,  VoL  11.  p.  419(1880).  1046  the  oom- 

monaltie... accused  duke  William  and  all  his  feutours  for  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Glocester :  Tr.  Pelydere  Vergits  Eng.  Hut. ,  VoL  11.  a  83  (1844X        beC  1047 

"".His"  "  ■     ' 


Luthers  adherents  and  butors:  Aar.  Warham,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett., 

VoL  I.  Na  xciiL  p.  949  (1846).       1S49  the  bishops  feuteir  — -* 

of  the  liouse  of  Orsina :  w.  Thomas,  Hist,  ttal.,  lol.  jg  r". 
meen  we  to  account  the  tutors  and  feutors  of  them  so  worthi  and 
Gab.  Harvby,  Lett.  Bi.,p.ii  (1884X 


Lett.,  ud  Ser.. 
1  specialty  theim 
It73-W  what 


with  alUiis  feutours  and  complices:  Holinshed,  CArvM.,  VoL  11.  sig,  Q  ^  [Ni 


10iB9  flocking  (»osts  did  seu' rally  their  feuctors  part  maintaine:  W.  Warnbr, 
AlUon's  England,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xviiL  p.  76.  1603  Take  from  their  strogth 

some  one  or  twaine,  or  more  {  Of  the  maine  Fautors:  B.  JoNSOH,  Sej.,  iL  9, 
^Vks.,  p.  3;;8  (1616).  1646  'The  7«W<r  were  murmur'd  at,  as  Fautocs  of  the 
foresaia  opaAoa  ol  Mariana:  Howsu.,  Lems  XIll.,  p.  9.  1668  l>eing  so 
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sreat  »/aut»r  of  the  landfill  opinion  of  the  Millenaries:  Fullex.  WartJuet, 
VoL  I.  p.  510(1840)1  1678  Faotorofall  AruandSdencet,  buteipecially 

Theology:  Cddworth,  InUtt.  Sytt..  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  323.  1691—2  the  diief 
faotor  and  patioo  of  the  reformed  chundi:  Wood,  Fatti Oxch.,  ii.  \it,  Vol.  v. 
^liss,  1B15).  bef.  ITSS  A  plat,  of  the  Papisti,  their  Fauton  and  Adherent* : 
K.  North,  Exmmm,  11.  iv.  131,  f.  199  (1740)1 

fiiiitriz,  sb.:  Lat,  fern,  of  fautor:  a  patroness,  a  pro- 
tectress. 

I68S  Mtlitta  mother  is,  and  butrix  to  the  Bu:  T.  Watson,  Patt.  Cent., 
p.  128(1870). 

taxa.  paa,/Ar. :  Fr. :  false  step,  trip. 

1676  I'd  have  you  to  kaow,  before  Haa/aujctm  (sic],  this  trip  of  mine,  the 
World  cou'd  not  talk  of  me :  Wvchbrlbv,  Plain-Dealer,  v.  p.  66  (1681).  1698 
the  Road  of  Venue,  in  vhich  I  have  trod  thi^  hw(,  aiid  never  made  one  Trip, 
not  ooe^KX  peu:  Concrbvb,  Danite  Dealer,  ii.  5,  Wks„  Vol.  i.  p.  193  (i7i<% 
1764  disappointment  has  contributed  toMs/aux/at:  Hoc.  Walpole,  Lettert, 
Vol  IV.  p.  195  (1857).  1776  Bating  ^^/auxfeu  however,  the  performance 

was  not  only  decent,  but  the  tttry  iifthe  dance  well  told:  J.  Colliek,  Mms. 
Trav.,  p.  ■J^.  1808  The  &ir  Lady  Janet  commits  z/aux  fas  of  the  same 

kind :  Edm.  Rev.,  Vol.  i,  p.  404.  1818  I  had  never  seen  her  since  her 

mother's  faux  pu  at  Aberdeen:  Bvson,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.  18  (1875).  1840 
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389 


.  Rev.,  V<^  1,  p. , 

X  pas  at  Aherdeen:  bvson,  in  Moore's  Ji-tfe,  p.  18  (1875. 
Conceived  that  his  daughter  had  made  &/aux  pat'.  Barkasi,  Ineolds.  Leg;., 
p.  i8a  (1865)1  1868  he  committed  a  faux-pas :  C  Rbade,  Hard  CatA,  VoL  1. 
p^  232.  1878  1  don't  care  a  straw  about  the  faux  fat  of  the  mummies :  Geo. 
£liot,  Dan.  Dertmda,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxvi  p.  325. 

FaTdnins :  Lat. :  name  of  the  west  wind  (personified). 

1884  Or  if  to  the  totrid  Zone  her  way  she  bend,  |  Her  the  oooie  breathing  of 
Faoiumt  lend :  (1640)  W.  Habincton,  Cattara,  Pt.  i.  p.  37  (iSw).  1660 

But  long  those  nappy  Faoenii  [pL)  continued  not:  for  the  wind  veering  into  a 
contianr  quarter  the  Skie  over-spread  with  douds :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tm., 
p.  389  (1677). 

&Tor,  fvrwa  (.2-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Tr. favor, favour, 
fr.  IjA.  favor  (more  correctly  fr.  Acc.faverem),=^goodm\iV, 
'partiality',  'kindliness'. 

1.  goodwill,  friendliness,  friendly  relations,  friendly  effort 
or  influence,  patronage,  consideration,  popularity.  The  phr. 
in  favor  of  sometimes  means  'in  disposition  to  feel  or  show 
approval  of,  sometimes  'in  behoof  or. 

abt..lS0O  buonr:  K.  Aluaunder,  2844.  [Skeat]  abt.  1838  of  pe  lombe 
I  hane  yt  aquylde  |  For  a  sy)t  per  of  yati  gret  &nor :  A  llil.  Peemt,  p.  29  (Morris, 
1864X  1417  we  wol  that  thoe  be  shewed  unto  hem  al  these  &vour  and  chore 
that  may  be  doon  yn  goodly  wyse:  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  i. 
No.  xzvi.  p.  63  (1846).  1470  toey  hadde  litill  tavor:  Peutan  Leitert,  Vol.  11. 
Na  638,  p.  396(1874).  1488  the  worachyppe  and  fauour  the  whiche  y  hadde 
amcnge  men :  Revel.  Monk  ef  Evetham,y.  &  (1869).  —  the  fiuiyr  of  pepuUe 
and  the  loue  of  worschippe:  &.,  p.  66.  lOOO  she  marueyled  muche  why  |  That 
hergteyhoundes,  shewed  me  that  lauoure:  Hawbs.  Patt.  Pit.,  sig.  A  iii  r>. 
1088  Alas  yett  in  their  otitragious  fiiroure  |  They  snail  counse  and  banne  with 
cruel  sentence  |  All  those  whi<£e  have  to  me  eny  tavoure:  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Bar- 
lows, Rede  me,  &V.,  p.  28  (1871).  1088  doo  humbly  desyre  youre  ladisship  10 
pomsDe  your  bonanUe  and  moste  charitable  bvour  toward  your  sayde  servannt : 
Elvot,  Let.,  in  Covtiiuur,  Vol.  i.  p.  dit  (Croft,  iSSoX  1669    the  blessing 

&  Cauor  of  almightie  Goi :  Grafton,  Cknn.,  Pt.  i.  p.  8.  1079  growing...in 
estimation  and  nuoor :  North,  Tr.  Plaieuxk,  p.  398  (1612).  1088  Receive 
him,  then,  to  Ctvoor,  Saturnine  :  SHAKSk,  Tit.  And.,  \.  421.  1630  the  favour 
of  his  Lord :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave't  Hist.  Ceunc.  Trent,  Bk.  i.  p.  50  (1676).  1T13 
(See  ;].  bef.  1788  The  very  Acts  of  State  arc  oboozioos  to  his  Favour,  or 

Diqileasure :  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  L  7,  p.  18  (1740X 

I  o.    an  object  of  goodwilL 

166T  Man,  |  His  diief  delist  and  favour:  Milton,  P.  L.,  lu.  664. 

I  ^.  a  fnendly  act,  a  manifestation  of  goodwill;  com^ 
merdally,  applieid  to  a  letter  in  acknowledging  the  same. 
C£  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  2,  3a 

bet  1036  I  thinke  meselfe  &r  unable  to  deserve  or  requyte  your  Giaoe*  said 
fitvors  and  greate  humanitie :  Aar.  Warham,  in  Ellis'  Omg.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser., 
VoL  11.  No.  cxxxviL  p.  39(184^  1090  OmJirm  his  welcome  with  some 

special  favour :  Shaks.,  Tvie  Gent,  of  Ver.,  ii.  4,  101.  1004   blessed  with 

extiBoidinarie  aydes  and  fisuors:  T.  OiGGBS,  Faun  Parad.,  i.  p.  7.  ,  1630  But 
this  bvour  which  was  ndther  sought  nor  desired  by  him,  cast  mm  into  a  most 
troublesome  persecution:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav/t  Hitt.  Cemne.  Trent,  p,  xxL  (1676). 

2.  partiality,  predilection,  bias. 

1474  So  that  they  be  not  founde  cocnipt  Ua  yeft  for  ftiuour  ne  for  lignage  ne 
for  enuye  variable :  Caxton,  CMetu,  fol.  13  V.  1099  Which  seynge  Justice, 
idayne  ryght  and  eqnyu  |  iTiem  falsly  blyndeth  by  &uour  or  rigour:  Barclay, 
sup  o/FcoU,  VoL  L  p.  24  (1874X  het.  1733  we  know  be  hoped  for  Favour, 

that  must  be  Money,  at  the  Oxindl:  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  iL  136,  p.  118(1740), 

3.  leave,  indulgence. 

1848  And,  under  your  fitveur,  to  showe  my  folishe  opynyon  in  discharge  of 
my  bownden  duetie:  T.  Fisher,  in  EUis'  Orig.  Lett.,Jri  Ser.,  VoL  in.  No. 
ccdxvL  p.  198  (1846).  1080  By  thy  &vour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy 
bee:  Shaks.,  L,  L.  L.,  lit  68. 

4.  countenance,  aspect,  outward  appearance. 

1838  yettisshebothewyseandsagel  OfverybeautifiilKavaoure:  W.  Rot 
ft  Jbr.  Barlows,  Rede  me,  Av^  p.  51  (1871X  1049  he  was  harde  of  fauour, 
teniUe  in  worde  and  dede :  W.  Thomas,  //iti.  Ital.,  fol.  98  r<.  1006  whome, 
by  his  buoure  and  anarell  fiirthwith  I  iudged  to  bee  a  mariner :  Robinson,  Tr. 
Merit  Ulapia,  p.  29  (1869).  1008  and  yet  paifaappes  more  descrete  &  modest, 
then  a  buour  of  those  that  tnniayleth  for  the  pronL  and  vtihue  of  other:  T.  Gals, 
Inet,  Ciimrr.,  foL  s  V-        1098  Christ  called  for  a  napkin,  wherewith  wiping 


his  bee,  he  left  his  exact  favour  therein :  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lamaiint,  Bk.  iii. 
t>.  128.  1600  as  natural  children  are  like  their  natural  fathers  in  favor,  in 

q)eeeh...Even  so  the  Spiritual  Chiklren  of  God :  R.  Caworav,  Treat.  e/Similiet, 
p.  150.  1601    I  know  your  bvour  well,  |  ""        " 


Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap 
on  vourhead:  Shaks.,  rw.  A7.,  iii.  4,  363.  1604  tell  he    '     " 

inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come:  —  Ham.,  v.  1,  214. 


i  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an 


4  a.    attractive  appearance,  charm. 

1604  She  turns  to  bvour  and  to  prettiness:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  iv.  s,  189. 

5.  something  given  (to  be  worn)  as  a  token  of  regard, 
friendship,  or  love ;  a  rosette  or  other  decoration  worn  at  a 
tournament  or  at  a  wedding. 

1088  And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance  |  Unto  his  several  mistress, 
which  theyll  know  J  By  favours  several  which  they  did  bestow:  Shkk&.,  L.  L.  L., 
V.  a,  125.  lOTO  Loveis...are  not  to  be  worn  like  Favers;  now  near  your 

bosom,  or  about  your  wrist,  and  presently  out  of  all  request :  H.  Woollev, 
Gentlewcman*s  Companien,  p.  02.  1713   I  pi  " 

and  Favours,  and  shall  desire  the  Favour  of  Sir  Kc 


God-Fathers  to  my  firu  Bo* 
1809-73  a  wUd  desire,  |  Tl 
Id/llt,  Wks.,  Vol.  viiL  p.  122  (1886). 


tromise  to  send  you  all  Gloves 
.oger  and  your  self  to  stand  as 

Soy :  Spectator,  No.  401,  June  10,  p.  582/1  (Morley). 

That  he  should  wear  her  bvour  at  the  tilt:  Tennyson, 


6.  in  the  phr.  curry  favor,  'favor'  is  a  corruption  of  Mid. 
Y.Ti'g.fmieU,  fr.  Old  Fr.ySj«v*/,=' chestnut  horse'. 

Variants,  15  c.  fauyr,  16  c.  fauour{e),  faveur,  faveoure, 
\7c.favtr. 

CftTorl,  sb. :  Fr. :  whisker. 

1864  bwn<oloiu«d.A>t>mi:  G,  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  I.  ch.  t.  p.  4. 

fayence:  Fr.    SeefUence. 
fuenda,  sb. :  Port. :  estate,  large  farm. 

1840  On  such  faitndas  as  these,  I  have  no  doubt  the  slaves  pass  happy  and 
contented  lives :  C  Darwin,  Tmra.  Beagle,  ch.  ii  p.  24.  1884  a  large  bienda 
):  H.W.  Bates,  A'<s<.mZm <-    -^ ' 


.  W.  Bates,  Hat. . 

Seefiteces. 


imatom,  cii.  m,  p.  196, 


tM.t,  xrd  pers.  sing.  perf.  ituL  act.  of  Lat.  y!»««,='to 


(plantation  and  cattle  bm): 

feces,  fecis:  Lat 

make' :  '(he)  made  it' ;  often  placed  on  works  of  art  after  the 
artist's  name. 

fScundi  calicos  quem  non  fecere  disertum?  phr.: 
Lat:  whom  have  not  full  cups  made  eloquent?  Hor., 
EpP;  I,  Si  19- 

1830  Our  "foecundicalices"  were  cold  snow-water:  %nL}.'iUiis&,Sec.Voyagt, 
ch,  liv.  p.  696. 

*feddail,  sb. :  PiXjAi.fadan,faddan :  a  square-measure  used 
in  E^ypt  and  the  Levant,  formerly  more,  now  less  than  an 
Enghsh  acre ;  supposed  to  be  as  much  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  can 
plough  in  a  day. 

1880  The  direct  taxes  on  land  are  proportioned  to  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  soiL  Their  avcrajK  amount  is  about  8>.  per  fedda'n,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
an  English  acre :  E.  w.  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  1.  p.  158. 

fade,  sb.:  Old  It:  a  warrant,  an  assurance;  Mod.  It., 
faith,  loyalty,  trust 

1098  whereof  he  is  to  haue  fede  and  oertificat*  from  the  Fay-maister  or 
Treasurer:  R.  Basrbt,  Thevr.  ^Wearret,  Bk.  nr.  p.  113. 

f(fo,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  frtiry. 


waters,  and  pre<lict  events:  Alpine  Sketciet,  Htum.  p.  131.     '         1887  j.  B. 
.ttUs  a  goose  story  of  the  chSteau  «  Pirou  in  Normandy,  built  hy>Kn: 


Salg 


1814  The  aquatk  [genies],  called  tiaafl4t,nymfhei,  or  tHjttet,  dwdl  in  the 
iredicl  ..-■«..  ...  .  .   « 

algues-.-tefl 
Atheneeum,  MarT  19,  p.  3t&/2. 

*f($erie,  sb.:  Fr.:  fairyland,  a  scenic  representation  of 
fairyland. 

1878  a  magnificent>^Rrr£r,  in  which  five  Nubian  lions  are  announced  as  about 
to  make  their3/te<:  LUofd't  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  7/>-    (St-]  1886  M.  Vic- 

torien  Sardou  is  at  work  on  a  fierie,  or  rather  a  piece  for  children,  intended  for 
the  Porte-Saint-Martin:  Alkemenm,  July  a4,  p.  116/3. 

fegary:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  vagary. 

fehm(e),  fehmgerichte:  Ger.    See  Tehm. 

felapton,  sb. :  coined  by  Schoolmen :  name  of  the  second 
mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the  first 
premiss  is  an  universal  negative,  the  second  premiss  an  uni- 
versal affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  a  particular  negative. 

{Fe-     No  vertne  should  be  eschewed. 
lap-    All  vertue  hath  her  woe  with  her. 
ton     Therefore  some  woe  should  not  be  eschewed : 

T.  Wilson,  Rule  e/Reae.,  foL  30  r<  (1567X 

Feldspath,  sb.:  Ger.,  'field  laminated-stone':  name  of  a 

f-oup  of  rocks,  all  being  silicates  of  aluminium ;  corrupted  in 
nglish  to  feidspar. 
1777  A  bleak  reddish  feldspath;  Born,  Trav.  in  TramyL,  p.  tot. 
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FELIX 


fBlix  quern  faciunt  aliSha  perlcula  cautum,  phr.: 
Lat :  happy  he  whom  other  people's  dangers  make  cautious. 

1B49    Felix  quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cauttun.     Happy  is  he  that  can 
beware  byan  other_iium5  ieoperdy :  Latimbb,  j  Strm.  b^.  K,  Edm.  VI.  (1860), 


1M9  R.  Farki,  Tr.  Mtmlaa't  Hut.  Chin.,  Vol. 
T.  DiGGBS,  Faurt  Pared.,  1.  p.  >> 


p.  9»  (1853). 


*fellah,  pi.  fellaheen,  -in,  sb.:  fLn3o./eUak,  pX-feUahtn: 
a  peasant  or  agricultural  laborer  in  Egypt  or  Syria.  They 
are  generally  serfs. 

1819  I  was  accompanied  by  tome  of  the  Fellahs  of  m^  own  estat^to  lem 
me  as  a  sort  of  hostai^  for  the  good  behaviour  of  my  remaining  serfs:  T.  Hope, 
Autut,  Vol.  II.  ch.  u.  p.  30  (i8»).  183T  It  would  not  be  a  vulgar  place  for 

the  son,  because  he  would  nave  a  stxonK  ftttah  under  him:  Lady  H.  Stan- 
HOPB,  Mtm.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  L  p.  95  (1845X  1886  suborned  a  common  feflalih, 

who  was  the  bow'wa'b  (or  door-keeper)  of  a  respected  sheykh:  E.  W.  Lanb, 
Mod.  Egypt,  Vol.  l.  p.  137.  —  the  Fella'hhee'n  complain  that  their  condition 
is  worse  than  it  was  bdbre :  ih.,  p.  153.  1849  they  left  their  free  but  distressful 
wildemess,  and  became  Fellaheen :  I.ORD  Bbaconsfikld,  Tancrtd,  BIc  III.  ch. 


vIL  p.  sa8  (1B81).        1888  a  group  of  fellaheei^  driving  before  them  their  hones, 
donkeys  and  camels:  W.  Black,  YolmuU^A.  i.  ch.  xL  p.  an.  1884  As 

for  the  follahs...perhaps  they  are  virtuous :  F.  Bovlb,  Borderland,  p.  xo6.      1886 


Bedawln  periodically  raided  into  Western  Palestine  to  gather  the  crops  which  the 
fellahln  had  raised  on  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  1  Avun^um,  Feb.  37,  p.  agz/i. 

felluca:  Old  It    See  felucca. 

*fSlo  dft  tUfphr. :  Lat,  'felon  of  himself:  one  who  com- 
mits suicide,  or  who  kills  himself  accidentally  when  engaged 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime;  rarefy,  the  crime  of  suicide; 
also,  attrib, 

16S4— 8  He  is/r/j'  dc  u,  hii  -iwn  death's  nuin :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  T—t., 
Vul.  III.  p,  6oj/j  (1063).  1663  »ome  men,., making  them  [martyrs]  little  better 
th&n^^^wj  de  Me  l  FoLLEIt,  H'ffrtAu-j,'Vo\,  I.  p,  13  (r84oX  1668  Caianns  the 
frar^iwaJV... maintained  lh^[  nothing  U  more  despic^bte  than  Life,  and  made  it 


good  upun  himnelf,  [herein  beine  Ftltf  dt  if:    SiB  Th.  Hbrbbrt,   Truv.,  p  17S 

(16771.  ^^-  1670  A  P.-irlUment  cannot  be  I-\-ie  dt  u,  it  cannot  destroy  a 

undo  it  Klf :  J.  HACKKT,>t*A  H'iUiatHS,  Pi.  11,  i6«,  p.  176(1693).         1676  Nc 

T    lta.^u.    !.:».    ..uv    U...II       l...']1     n.^r    kn      tj^t^   Jm    .,>    .1....     u.nu    .    Urt»    It*    TC«au    I 


I  know  him  too  well,  he'll  ne  r  be  Ftif  dr  it  that  way  ;  bat  he  may  go  and  choose 
&  Guaidiaa  of  his  own  head,  And  so  be  Frh  d*  if  f^niiti  WvcHERLRY,  Plaxn- 
Lltaitr,  iii.  p.  43  (lASi),  1693  li  it  not  folly  Car  ^  1 ,  in  to  be  felo  dt  u,  guilty 
of  his  own  destruction  t  Watson,  Body  oj  Dh>. ,  p.  5  ■■  '  t858X  1700  but  that 
protestants,  thai  an  tncmbci^  pf  the  rhurch  uf  Lii^!->i,d,  should  be  such  apos- 
Tatc«^  ivch /iUs  1^  If.  1  cstrinot  b>e1ieve  it:  FtifLiur,:,"*,  Tom  jfontt,  Blc  VIII. 
ch,  XIV,  Wki,,  Vol.  VI.  p.  toj  {.iicAy  176*  llu  iima  of  suidde]  the  verdict  is 
cither >Sr£>t&  u,  or  lunatic:  Lord  Chkstbrpiblo,  in  tVorld,  No.  91,  Misc. 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  158  (1777X  1808  The  dynasty  'a/rlo-dt-u,  and  if  Che 

Spaniards  would  btiry  the  crown  and  sceptre  which  they  luve  left  at  four  cross 


roads,  little  as  1  like  to  move  from  home,  1  think  I^  would  gird  up  my  lewis  and 
go  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  as  devoutly  as  ever  pilgrim  put  cocWle-shell  in  his 
Eat,  andsetofffor  Composulla:  Sodthey,  Z.W/.,  Vol.  11.  p.  77(1856)1         1814 


That  'felo  de  se'  who...Walk'd  out  of  his  depth  and  was  lost  in  a  calm  sea: 
Btrom,  in  Moore's  Lift,  VoL  iii.  p.  88  (1833).  1836  But  (hisy^ft  dt  u 

system  did  not  stop  even  here:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  45,  p.  171.  1871  One 

morning  during  breakfast  there  were  nuuiy  cases  m/tu  dt  tt,  or  'temporarv 
insanity,'  and  my  wife's  tea-cup  was  full  of  victims:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  iViAr 
Trihttarut,  ch.  viiL  p.  136. 

*felnc(c}a,  sb.:  It  fr.  Arab./alaia:  a  narrow  vessel  used 
in  the  Levant,  propelled  by  two  lateen  sails  or  by  oars. 

1610  a  Pkalucco  arriueth  at  the  place.  Out  of  which  there  stept  two  old 
women:  Gto.  Sakdvs,  Trav.,  p.  337  (1633X  —  I  departed:  accompanied  by 
two  Sfanittrdt  of  the  garrison  of  Rhtgium  in  another  Felucca  that  belonged  to 
the  City :  ib.,  p.  347.  . —  Taking  here  a  Felucco,  we  rowed  along  the  bottome  of 
the  Bay:  ib.,  p.  374.  1617  a  lesse  kind  of  boates  called  Feluce  [//.,  for 
/tliKkt\...\  pasMd  in  a  Feluca,  and  paid  three  reali  for  my  passage:  F.  Morvson, 
I  tin..  Ft.  I.  p.  165.  1644  We  embarked  in  a  felucca  for  Livomo :  Evklvn, 

Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  93  (1873).  1680  finding  a  felluca  [Old  It.  (Florio)],  he  im- 

baik'd  himself  therein :  Howrll,  Tr.  GirafiTi  Hist.  Rto.  Nafl.,  p.  13.  1670 
a  little  Ftttica,  a  Boat  little  bigger  than  a  pair  of  Oars :  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  lial.. 
Pi.  I.  p.  35  (1698).  1684  I  took  a  Faluke,  and  kept  along  by  the  Shoar: 
I.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmitr't  Tm.,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  loa  1692  They  in  Fiiuccai 
fought  and  weak  Tartants :  M.  Morcak,  Lalt  VicUry^^.  5.  1741  The 

Caicks  which  sail  upon  this  Sea  are  Felucca's  of  four  Oars,  which  hale  ashore 
every  Evening:  J.  Qnxi.\^  Tr.  Toum^/drtt  Vn.  Levant,  Vol.  ill.  p.  4.  1760 
The  most  agreeable  carnage  from  hence  to  (jenoa  is  a  felucca,  or  <}pen  boat, 
rowed  by  ten  or  twelve  stout  manners:  Smollbtt,  France  &*  ^taly,  xxv. 
V/ks..  VoL  V.  p.  436  (1817).        1787  eight  sequins  is  the  usual  price  of  a  felucca 


P.  Bbckporo,  .^M.yV-.  ItaL,  Vol.  i.  p.  434  (1805). 

offresh-madenadiees:  T.Hor>,,^ii'r<.>  Vol.iii.ch.  xiii.p,  __   .  

The  Feluca  is  a  large  boat  for  romng  and  sailing,  mucn  used  in  tne  Meditcr. 


1819  a  felucca,  brimful 
iif.  ch.  xiii.  p.  331  (1830).    _  _  1888 


lanean :  S.  Rogers,  Notet  It  Italy,  p.  373. 

Variants,  17  c.  /alucco,  faluke,  pkalucco,  felluca,  filuca, 
17  c. — 19  c.  feluca. 

fenune,  sb. :  Fr. :  woman,  wife. 

UI8  DivDice  ruins  the  poot/tmmt:  Btroh,  in  Moore's  Lf/i,  p.  361  (1875)1 

*fem(m)e,  coaTert(e),/<4r. :  Anglo-Fr.  and  Old  Fr. :  Le^.: 
a  woman  under  (her  husband's  or  'baron's')  protection,  a 
married  woman. 


1631  if  a  rent  charge  bee  granted  unto  a  feme  covert,  and  the  d<ed  is 
delivered  unto  her :  Tr.  Ptrldnr  Pre/.  Booit,  ch.  L  i  43,  p.  »  (1643).  1748 

decoyed  me  into  matrimony,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  m^/emme  eowvertt : 


SHoU.m,Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  IxL  Wks.,  V6l.'i.  p.  430  (1817).  1760  if  a  Ftmt 
Covtrt  be  Lessee  for  Life  rendring  Rent:  Gilbert,  Castt  in  Law  dr*  Eqnity, 
P-38S- 


FERASH 
•fesune  de  chambre,  pkr. :  Fr. :  chambermaid,  lady's-maid. 

1763  my  wife  a  decent  y>»n>w  dt  citamire:  Sterne,  Lttt.,  Wks.,  p.  753/1 
1816  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  an  6iA/tmme^<kambre:  Edin. 


.:tv..  Vol.  36,  p.  5.  U34  Cristal  Nixon  will  act  as  your  valet,— I  should 

rather,  perhaps,  say  voar/tmrnt  dt  chambre:  Scott,  Rtdfonntltt,  ch.  viti. 
p.  336  (1886X  1838  I  was  in  her  boudoir  one  evening,  .when  \itx/rmMU  dt 

ckambrtcuat  to  tell -us  that  the  due  was  in  the  passage;  Lord  Lvttoh,  AM««v, 
ch.  xxiii.  p.  63  (1859X  1840  there  was  Mademoiselle  Pauline,  berj^mw  dt 

ehambrt:  Barhah,  IngoUs.  Ltg.,  p.  5  (1865X  1848  lived  in  nther  a  genteel, 
widowed  manner,  with  %/emmt  dt  ckamhrt  and  a  couple  of  rtxims,  at  an  hotel: 
Thackbrav,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxix.  p.  319  (18791.  1803  the  humble 

ftmmt  de  ckamhrt  of  Kjite  Dalton  %ras  the  celebnteo  ballet  dancer:  C  Lever, 
Daltons,  p.  177  (1878X  1873  the  betrothal  to  a  nativeyW*rm#  de  ekamtrt  of  a 
military  Adonis:  Edw.  Braddon,  L{/t  in  India,  ch.  tv.  p.  103. 

«feinmeg8laate,/Ar.:  Fr. :  courtesan. 

1837  receive  their  daughter  into  her  establishment  in  quality  of  a  /tmmt 
galtmte:  Anted.  0/  impudence,  p.  30L 

*feinine  incompiise,  pkr. :  Fr. :  a  misunderstood  woman, 
an  unappreciated  woman. 

1800  Misa  Armory  is  a  /emme  incemfriu:  Thackeray,  Ptndtnnit,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  xxii.  p.  334  (1679X  1870  the  more  patient  men  are  with  the  hysterical 

exdtabibty... which  nature. ..has  made  the  special  temperament  of  women,  the 
/ewer  femmts  ineompritte  there  will  be  in  married  homes:  Sat.  Rtv,,  p.  45^. 
1880  Madame  de  MainteniAi  is  still  the  sunefemme  incomprist  that  she  was  in 
her  oira  day:  C  W.  Collins,  St.  Simon,  p.  66. 

femme  Bavante,  pkr.:  Fr. :  a  learned  woman,  a  blue- 
stocking. 

I8SS  There  are  not  many  Parisiennca  nowHiKlays,  who,  without  han^Amtmtt 
savanttt,  have  not  about  as  much  learning  as  thejfirmmt*  tavanttt  of  Molifere: 
L,  SmoHO,  Swiftrland,  VoL  i.  p.  339. 

*fem(m)e  sole,  pkr. :  Ai)glo-Fr.  and  Old  Fr. :  Z<f . :  a 
single  woman ;  a  woman  legally  independent  See  femme 
couTerte. 

1631  if  a  man  be  seised  of  lands  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  and  the  wife  as  a 
feme  sole  without  her  husband  grant  a  rent  fine  to  be  issuing  out  of  the  same 
land :  Tr.  Ptrkind  Pro/.  Bookt,  ch.  i.  |  so,  j>.  9  (1643)1  1709  as  if  she  were 

*.  ftmmt  lolt  and  unmarried:  Sterne,  Tmt.  ShiuuL,  I.EV.  Wks.,  p.  35  (i83aX 
1888  legal  proce^ings  mav  be  taken  against  her  alone,  in  all  respects  as  if  she 
were  ^fimt  tolt:  Sttutdara,  Jan.  3,  p.  3. 

*femiir,//.  femora,  sb. :  Lat :  thigh,  thigh-bone. 

1876  The  comparative  structure  of  the  two  animals  as  to  fiemur,  tibia,  libuU, 
tarsus,  radius,  ulna,  &C. :  Timet,  Dec  7.    (St.)  1888  there  has  arisen  a 

steady  trade  in  human  femora  knawed  by  caimibal  Kanaka :  Standard,  Aug.  38, 

P-S/3- 

fenega:  Port.    See  fiuiega. 
fenoc(c)hio:  It    See  flnocchio. 
fe&onillette,  .f^. :  Fr. :  fennel-water. 

1710  Went  home  to  take  some  fenouillet  I  was  so  sick  of  him:  Swirr,  Rtal 
Oiary,  p.  s*    [Davies] 

*f6num  habet  in  conni,  pkr. :  Lat, '  he  has  hay  on  his 
horn '  (of  a  dangerous  bull) :  he  is  a  dangerous  character. 

*ferae  n&tdrae,  pkr.:  Late  Lat:  (animals)  of  savage 
nature,  often  taken  as  if  'wild  beasts  of  nature',  opposed  to 
domesticated  animals,  and  sometimes  also  to  preserved 
game. 


1663  whether  any  creatures .^nr  maturw  were  usually  ofiered  for  sacrifices: 
Fuller,  Wortkitt,  VoL  11.  p.  44  (1840)1  1669  Women  are  not  comprix'd  in 

our  Laws  of  Friendship;  they  are  Ftrce  Saturie:  Drvdeh,  Moek-Ailnl.,  iv. 


Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  313  (1701X  1840  the  sporting  in  these  wild  districts  is  ex- 

vhere  man  seldom  penetrates  the  fene  natiir»  multiply :    FoRU. 
Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.   11.  p.  978.  1807  all  manner  of  riotous  Burschen, 

drunken  boors,  French  red  Republicans,  Mazzini-hatted  Italian  refugees,  suspect 


Polish  incendiaries,  or  other  feras  lace.]  naturae:  C  Kingsley,  Tvao  Ytart  Ago, 
ch.  xxvii.  p.  477  (1877X 

ferash,  flrass,  fkrrasin  (pi.),  froat,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab, 
and  Hind. /WrrArA:  an  Oriental  servant  whose  function  is  to 
pitch  and  Airnish  tents,  or  to  attend  to  the  furniture  of  rooms ; 
ferashes  in  Persia  also  administer  the  bastinado. 

1600  officers  called  Fanasin,  that  is,  diuers  chambeiiaines,  who  fiimished  the 

""" "  "i  PoRY,  Tr.  Ltdt  Hill. 

Frasses,  or  Tent  men, 
1678  Where  livt  the 
Flosses  or  Porten  also  X  Frvbk,  E.  India,  67  (169S).    [Yule]  1764  such  a 

number  of  Frosts  and  Lascars  as  he  may  have  occasion  for  removing  his  tentt:  In 
I.  Long's  Seleclioni,  406  (Calcutta,  1869).    \ib.}        1894  Call  the  ferashes.. .and 


XtHW  omcers  caiica  rarnuin,  uiat  is,  aiuers  cnamoenair 
place  of  the  Soldaii  with  rich  hangings  and  carpets;  Tohn  ] 
Afr.,  p.  jsr.  1630   Elephant-keepers^  Small  snot,  F 

Cookes:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  316. 


wt  them  beat  the  rogues  on  the  soles  of  their  feet;  Hajji  Bttbet,  4o(i835X  \ik.\ 
\  It  was  only  a  pitv  that  her  husband's  furoshes  hadnot  been  called  on  to  lay 
hold  of  and  bastinado  tne  impostor;  Knmtilbask,  VoL  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  39.  1834 


1838  : 

hold  of  and  bastinado  the  impostor;  Knmnlbask,  VoL  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  so. 
They  were  occa^onally  stared  at,  by  the  drowsy  eyes  of  old  Ferasnes,  who  were 
just  awakening  to  sweep  the  veiandas  of  their  masters'  shops :  Baboo,  VoL  i.  ch.  xL 
p.  i9r.  —  the  drowsy  labours  of  Furashes,  and  bearers:  ib.,  VoL  II.  ch.  xi. 
p.  SOI.  1840  head /°»n«4»,  &c. :  FRASBR,A'Mr>£irA»,&v.,VoLL  Let.  v,  p.  117. 
1684  I  was  formally  received  by  half  a  dosen  /eratktt,  or  palace  servants,  each 
bluing  in  his  hand  a  long  peeled  stick,  by  whom  I  was  conducted  to  the  Khan ; 
Edm.  O'Domovan,  Merv,  ch.  xiii.  p.  139  (New  YorkX 
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FERIA 
feria,  si. :  Sp. :  a  fair. 

UM  Ftria  signifies  at  once  a  religious  function,  a  hoUday  and  a  tab:  Kokd, 
GalitriKgs/Tvm  Sfauhp,  43.  *18TS  <b*/lnat,  or  annual  fiuit,  in  Spain: 

7"«»«»,  Oct.  4,  ^  Vs.    ISt] 

feridjee,  ferigeeL  ferijee,  sb.i  Aiab./irijr:  a  large  cloth 
capote  worn  out-of-doors  by  women  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Egypt. 

1717  Their  shapes  are  also  wholly  concealed  by  a  thing  they  call  Aftrittt, 
which  no  woman  of  any  sort  appears  without :  Laov  M.  W.  Montagu,  Lttttrt, 

L14;  (18S7X         1819  I  now  for  the  first  tine  learnt,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction, 
Ji  the  precise  oflfence  of  the  last  Vizier  beheaded,  and  the  precise  length  of  the 
last  feridjee  curtailed :  T.  Hope,  Amut.,  Vol.  i.  cfa.  iv.  p.  76  (iSaoX  1884 

their  sex  distinguishable... by  trousers  and  veil,  and  the  ugly,  shapeless  .^v^VA : 
F.  BovLS,  BarvtrUuul,  p.  30. '  1684  a  Persian  lady,  wrapped  in  the  all- 

enveloping  mantle  of  cilioo  which  shrouds  her  from  head  to  heel,  and  is  here 
styled  Hx'/trUtii  Edm.  CDonovan,  Merv,  ch.  vi.  p.  6C  (New  York). 

^Feiinghi,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  farangi,  or  Pers. 
firing,  or  Axab./ranjl,  a  corruption  of  Frank :  an  European, 
.  esp.  an  Englishman. 

168S  he  shew'd  two  Passes  from  the  Portugals  which  they  call  by  the  name 
of  Fringes:  W.  Brutom,  in  R.  Hakluyt's  fV>r.,  v.  js  (1807).    [Yule]  UTS 

The  Artillery  in  which  the  Fringis  are  Usted :  Frvkk,  B.  India,  igj  (1698). 
t'<^.]  1778  Do  you  think  that  the  four  people,  two  Fringies  and  two  Ben. 

nllvs,  were  set  on  you  as  guards?  Trial  qf  Jeufh  Famkt,  c,  3/i.  1881  a 
Futmgee  dominion :  Baiao,  VoL  I.  ch.  v.  p.  7^  1840  to-night  I  am  occupied 
with  tnis  Feringee  Saheb:  Frasbx,  Koordutan,  &v.,  VoL  1.  Let.  iL  p.  30. 
—  off  started  every  Ftringtt  after  them:  ib.,  p.  49.  1878  his  tolerance 
of  xbt /ariMt^iee  manners  and  customs :  Edw,  BRAonON,  Lifi  in  IttJia,  ch.  iv. 
p.  117.  1884  the  advent  of  a  friendly  Ferenghi  to  Merv:  £DH.  O'Donovan, 
Mm,  ch.  »vi.  p.  168  (New  YorkX 

Variants,  17  c.  Fringe,  17,  iSccFringt,  i8c.  Firingu, 
19  c.  Furingee,  Ftringet,  Faringkee,  Ferenghi. 

ferio,  sb.v  Lat. :  Log. :  a'  mnemonic  word  designating  the 
fourth  mood  of  the  nrst  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the 
three  vowels  indicate  that  the  first  premiss  is  an  universal 
negative,  the  second  premiss  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the 
conclusion  a  particular  negative. 

(  Fe.    Mo  Extortioner  is  godly. 

Some  rich  roan  isan  E:ttOrtioiier. 
Erro,  some  rich  man  is  not  godly; 

T.  WiisoH,  RuU  ^Rtat.,  loL  19  f*  (1567). 

ferison,  sh. :  coined  by  Schoolmen:  a  mnemonic  word  sig- 
nifying the  sixth  mood  of  the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  m 
which  the  three  vowels  indicate  that  the  first  priemiss  is  an 
universal  negative,  the  second  premiss  a  particular  affirmative, 
and  the  conclusion  a  particular  negative. 

{F*-     No  malicious  man  is  of  God. 
n'-      Some  malkjous  man  is  a  preacher. 
UH.    Therefore  some  preacher  IS  not  of  God: 

T.  Wilson,  RuU  o/Rtu.,  foL  30  V  (isirX 

ferma(u)n :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  flnuaa. 
fenne  orn^  phr. :  Fr. :  an  ornate  farmhouse. 

1818  and,  if  she  thinks  of  love  and  a  ftrm,  it  is  t.Jtrm*  tmtt,  sad  a*  b 
only  to  be  found  in  poetic  description :  Scott,  Gmj)  tfamuring,  elk  xxL  p.  185 

(i85»X 

fermetd,  sb.i  Fr. :  firmness,  constancy,  steadfastness. 

1474  thus  kepe  they  alle  the  slrcagth  and  fermete  of  the  nyame :  Caxtoi<, 
CAm<,  fol.  65.  1480  for  the  more  fermete  and  stedfiutcnes  therof :  Bury  Wilb, 
p.  50  (Carod.  Soc,  1850X  ITOS  Old  as  I  am,  her  father  too,  111  raise  my  arm 
to  phinge  this  dagger  in  1)^  breast ;  and  by  that  fermet^  convince^  the  world,  my 
honour^  dearer  to  me  than  my  child :  Vanbrugh,  Faite  Frund,  iv.  s. 

formier  gfotod,/Ar. :  Fr. :  farmer  general,  one  who  farmed 
certain  taxes  under  the  old  French  monarchy. 

1784  making  Mr.  Pdham  the  /timUt-ttiUml  for  their  venality:  HoR. 
Walpols,  LetUrt,  VoL  Ii.  p.  373  (iBS7)l  1890  she  was  at  that  time  the 

mistress  ti %/trmtur giniral;VM.  Opib,  Taltt,  \A.  iii.  p.  181. 

Femandbnckwood,  x^. :  brazil-wood,  wood  oi  Pemambuco 
in  Brazil;  cf.  Florio,  "Femanbucco,  brasill  wood  to  dye 
withall  because  it  comes  from  such  a  place  in  Brasile". 

1617  diners  kinds  of  Indian  wood,  as  Feraandbockwood,  Schomadte,  Fu*> 
tocke,  and  Logwood:  F.  Morysom,  tlim.,  Pt.  iil  p.  134. 

ferret  (.t.:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  It. fioretto,  lit.  'little  flower':  a 
kind  of  silk  tape  used  for  strings  or  laces;  now,  worsted  or 
cotton  tape  usied  for  binding,  for  shoe-strings,  and,  when 
colored,  for  cockades,  rosettes,  &c. 

1S77  When  perchementien  put  in  no  ferret  Silke:  G.  Gaskoicnb,  Stttt 
Glai,  p.  80  (1868).  1847  red  wax  and  Hack  ferret :  Barhah,  tngoUt.  Leg., 
p.  47»  (186s). 

ferronidre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  jewel  worn  by  women  on  the  fore- 
head, fastened  by  a  gold  chain. 
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I,  fructifie  not:  Brbmt,  Tr. 

1694  aiertiU/ou'mwis: 

that  Persia  was  extremely  fertile : 


1840  dressed  in  a  sweet  yellow  mtutuUiu  dt  Uunt,  with  a  large  red  turban, 
a  /tmmiin,  and  a  smelling-bottle  attached  by  a  ting  to  a  very  damp,  Est  hand : 
Thacksrav,  MitctUanitt,  Vol.  iv.  p.  9S3  (1857). 

fertile  {it  -i),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Yt.  fertile:  bearing  abundantly, 
productive,  fruitful,  able  to  cause  reproduction,  able  to  pro- 
duce offspring  or  seed,  prolific,  capable  of  fructification  ; 
metaph.  menully  or  moradly  productive. 

1081  he  will  first  serche  throughout  his  gardeyoe  where  he  can  finde  the  most 
melowe  and  fertile  erth :  Elvot,  Gmrtaur,  Bit.  i.  ch.  iv.  VoL  i.  p.  s8  (1880). 
1849  a  verie  temperate  and  wholesome  ayre,  fertile  fieMes,  pleuant  hiUes ;  W. 
Thomas,  Hitt.  llaL,  foL  i  f.  1869  Like  as  a  part  of  Arabia  which  is  mou 
fertile,  is  called  AraHafalix:  GRArroN,  Chron.,  Pt.  iv.  p.  u.  1898  the 

soyle  It  self  most  fertile:  %n»%.,StaU  InL,  Wks.,p.  617/1  (1883).  1600 

Gaule  was  so  fertile  of  come:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  v.  p.  aos.  1890  Seeds, 
though  most  fertile,  cast  into  the  ground  out  of  1  '     '"  *^  '" 

S»ta>/i  Hist.  Cotau.  Trmt,  Bk.  t.  p.  30(1670. 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wki.,  p.  510  (1884X      1680  < 

EvBLVN,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  lu  (i87aX  1848  The  fertile  plain  is  green  as  the 
sea:  Ford,  HoHdik.  Sfai»,PU  i.  p.  427. 

*fenila,  sb. :  Lat :  rod,  cane,  stalk  of  giant-fenneL  Some- 
times spelt/erular,  and  early  Anglicised  as/erule. 

1608  the  vtry/rrtUa  of  god  Bacchus:  Holland,  Tr.  PM.  Mtr.,  p.  13a 
1606  they  would  chuse  lather  to  be  chastized  with  fenuais:  —  Tr.  Stut.,  p.  131. 
1633  smitten  on  the  lippcs  for  euery  slight  offence  with  the  Ftmla :  Pbacham, 
Ccmf.  Gent-  ch.  iiL  a  34.  1644  What  advantwe  is  it..  .If  we  have  only 

escaped  the  ferula  [old  edd.  'ferular'],  to  come  under  the  Kscue  of  an  Imprimatur: 
Milton,  Ami.,  Prose  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  309  (1806).  1684  he  would  not  so 

much  as  take  tne  Gold-head  and  Ftrula,  but  caus'd  them  to  be  taken  off:  J.  P., 
Tr.  Tavtmitt't  Trm.,  VoL  I.  Pt  a,  Bk.  L  p.  49.  1741  speaking  of  the  Fire 
which  PrmtutkeuttuAt  in  Heaven,  says,  that  be  brou^t  it  in  a  Ferula:  J.  Ozbll, 
Tr.  Tmmrfertt  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  i.  p.  260.  1763  Had  I  not  thi«e  strokes 
of  ti/eruia  given  me,  two  on  my  right  hand,  and  one  on  my  left...t  Stbrnb, 
Tritt.  SHand.,  VL  xxxit  Wks.,  p.  a8o  (t839X 

ferTor,  ferroor  {ti  i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  fervor,  fer- 
vour, fr.  Lat  fervor,  more  correctly  fr.  fervdrem:  heat, 
glowing  warmth ;  also,  metaph.  intense  emotion,  warmth  of 
feeling,  glow  of  passion,  violent  excitement 

1483  y  lackyd  before  the  femor  of  coatricion :  Revet.  Mtnk  rf  EvtAam, 
p^  44  (1869X  beC  1483.  Item  how  her  feruour  of  deuocyon  was  wythdrawe : 

Caxton,  St.  KatkertM,  sig.  a  j  Vfi.  1603  stood  in  the  heate,  and  ferucr  of 

a  fight:  B.  JoNSON,  Sej.,  n.  3,  Wks.,  p.  391  (i6i6)l  1630  Cardinal 

Bmme0...'int  in  the  femur  of  the  Reformatioo  of  duu  C3nirch :  Brbht,  Tr. 


in  Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its  princes  continues  in  its  present  fervour:  AsoisoH, 
Italy.    U.) 

feacennine  (_  ±  J.),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat 
/Vj^r^ffM/MMj," 'pertaining  to  Fescennia'  ^an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria) :  applied  to  a  kind  of  coarsely  satirical  verses  popu- 
lar in  Ancient  Rome ;  verses  or  poems  of  such  a  character. 

1631  [See  At«Ilan«].  1818  a  certain  number  of  fesdnnine  verses : 

Scott,  Guy  Mamuring,  di.  xxxvL  p.  310  (tSssX 

*fe8ta,.r^.:  It:  feast-day,  festal,  holiday,  saint's  day. 

1884  the  sun-worshippers. ..are  nearly  always.. .celebrating  Saint  Somebody's 
fesla:  O.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  Atone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iL  p.  aa.  1877  It  clashed  with 

iut/eeta  of  some  other  potentate:  L.  W.  M.  Lockmaxt,  Mine  it  Thine,  cju  UL 
p.  vj  (X879X  1880  Up  at  one  of  the  villages  on  the  mountain  side  there  was 

%/esta,  and  every  house  was  illuminated  with  rows  of  candles  along  each  window* 
ledge:  L.  Malst,  C»L  Bnderife  Wi/e,  Bk.  n.  ch.  iL  p.  48. 

festln,  sb. :  Fr. :  feast,  banquet 

1848  and  all  the  silver  laid  on  the  table  for  the  little  fettiM  whidi  Rawdon 
interrupted:  Thackbrav,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  It.  ch.  xx.  p.  aia  (1879X 

«feBtiii&  lente,  phr. :  Lat :  hasten  slowly,  i.e.  do  not 
make  too  great  haste. 

1688   Feetina  lente;  Le.  hasten  slowly;  which  is  the  goUen  mean  between 


those  two  extremes  of  sluggishness  and  predpitancy:  T.  Adams,  Com.  a  Pet,, 
Sherman  Comm.,  p.  68;  (1865X  16M  The  swifiest  Animal  conjoyned  witt 

that  heavy  body,  im^ytng  that  common  Moral,  Feitina  lenll :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 


conjoyned  with 

iR  Th.  Brown, 

1668  Fettina  lente,  not  too  fast;  |  For 


ysn«£  £>.,Bk.  V.  ch.  iL  p.  loa  (1686X 

haet  (the  Proverb  sayes)  ma*et  VHUtex  S.  BgTLBR,  Hudilmu,  Pt.  i.  Cmx.  iiL 
.  258.  1819  Fettina  lente  my  friend  in  all  your  projects  of  retfbrmation: 
.  Adams,  IVkt.,  VoL  x.  p.  3M  (1856).  1846  Fettma  lente l-oM  so  quick, 

lir  Miles:  Lord  Lvtton,  Lncrttia,  Pt.  i.  ch.  L  p.  44  (1874X 

festino*,  sb.:  It :  ball,  assembly,  feast,  banquet 

1786  We  have  a  joUy  carnival  of  it— nothing  but  operas— punchinelkxs — 
festinoes  and  masquerades:  Stxrhb,  Lett.,  Wks.,  p.  763/s  (1839).  1779  Al- 
mack's  feslino.  Lady  Spencer's,  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall,  operas  ud  play*:  Hor. 
Walpolb,  Lettert,  VoL  VIL  p.  soi  (1858). 

festlno*,  sb, :  Lat :  Logi:  a  mnemonic  word  signifying  the 
third  mood  of  the  second  figure  of  syllogisms,  in  which  the 
three  vowels  indicate  that  the  first  premiss  is  an  universal 
negative,  the  second  premiss  a  particular  affirmative,  and 
the  conclusion  a  particular  negative. 

Contemned    ^^'■'  ^^  "Hf  ^.'JM"'  oonMnmelh  PhylosopUe. 


1603 


Phvlosonhie  r'**  ^''''*  Engikh  pmchers  contemne  P^osophie. 
z-ayio9o|nuc  ^^_  JS,jf<%  some  English  preacher*  at«  not  true  Diuines : 
T.  Wilson,  RuU  (if  Real.,  UtL.tgV  (1 J67X 
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festoon  (—  iL),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  festone :  any  decorative 
string  or  chain  drooping  in  a  curve  between  two  points  or  in 
several  curves  between  a  series  of  points ;  a  hanging  garland 
of  flowers,  fruit,  or  foliage ;  drapery  or  ribbons  hanging  simi- 
larly ;  a  carved  or  moulded  representation  of  a  garland. 

USD  Ttrmes  o(  Satyni  beautifi'd  with  Ftttetut,  Garlands,  &c :  B.  Jonson, 
Miugti€t(yo\.  II.),  p.  156(1640).  MM  The /'i>>&><a/ with  iu entire £<unMw»/, 
Cymattum,  and  that  Zxala  or  PUntk  above  wrought  with  t/tttttm  (which  in  my 


judgment  makes  a  part  of  it...):  Evklvn,  Tr.  Frtarfi  ParaB.  Ankit.,  Pt.  11. 
p.  99.  I6T0  Six  Attendants  to  the  BHtian  Princes  bring  in  Portico's  of 

Arbors,  adom'd  with  Festoons  and  Garlands,  through  which  the  Princes  and  they 


dance :  Shadwbll,  Pncht,  v.  p.  71. 

-      ••  •     •*         1  of  Fo" 

of  nat 

.    >5'08...  

leaves:  Smollktt,  Frautt  &•  Italy,  xxviL  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  457  (1817).       1848 


1733  The  Arches,  Triangles  and  Z.K- 
mtta  are  fotm'd  Sn  Festons  of  Foliage:  Richariison,  Stattut,  ^.,  in  Italy, 
p.  119.  1749  festoons  of  natural  flowen  hanging  from  tree  to  tree:  Hor. 

WALPOLE,  Ltttm,  Vol.  11.  p.  151  (1857).  1T88  beautiful  festoons  of  real 


overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine,  J  This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild 
festoon  I  Ran  riot:  Tsmnyson,  (Enmi,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  153  (i886)l 


Fr. :  feast,  holiday,  an  entertainment  on  a  large 


Fr. :  an  outdoor  entertainment,  a 


,  *f»te,*A: 
scale. 

1763  ibitmu./ltt  at  St.  Cloud:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letttn,  Vol.  II.  p.  308 
(x8j7X  17^  a  sum  that  might  have  fertilised  a  (province,  (1  speak  in  your  own 
style,)  vanished  in  a  few  hours,  out  not  without  leaving  behmd  it  the  fame  of  the 
most  splendid  and  elegant  fltt  that  was  perhaps  ever  given  in  a  seat  of  the  arts 
and  opulence :  Gibbon,  Lift  &■  Lttt.,a.  331  (iSf^X  1786  Flokio  at  first 

with  transport  eat,  |  And  marvell'd  at  the  sumptuousyy/r;  H.  Morr,  Florio,  686, 
p-  44.  18()7    she's  so  full  of  F£te,  and  Pic-nic,  and  Opera,  and  Grosyenor 

Square;  Berespord,  Miteritt,  Vol.  11.  p.  38  (5th  Ed.),  1819  he  continued 

cxceedinKly  anxious  to  give  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  Harem  a  fBte  on  the  Black 
Sea:  T.  Hors,  Anatt.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viil  p.  i6a  (iSao).  183C   Vivian  trusted 

that  she  was  not  fatigued  by  the  fEte,  and  asked  after  Mr.  Beckendotff :  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  vl  p.  417  (1881).  1840  what  a  treat 
for  a  juvenile/?/^,  |  What  thousands  will  flock  their  arrival  to  greet  [false  rhyme) : 
Barhau,  lagoldt.  Leg.,  p.  175  (1865X  *1874  itx/lta  ia  celebiation  of  our 

King's  twenty-fifUi  anniversary:  Eaia,  Mar.  31,  p.  a.    [St.] 

*fM,  fern.  ttMbtpart. :  Fr. :  sumptuously  entertained. 
Anglicised  »&feUd,fitetL     ■ 

1851  all  that  were  attached  to  the  ancient  rigimt,  and  caressed,  flattered, 
MxA/iti,  by  all  the  partisans  of  Revolution :  J.  W.  Croker,  Euayi  Fr.  Rev,, 
II.  p.  91  (1857X 

*f6te  champStre,  phr. : 
large  garden  party. 

1774  He  nves  her  a  most  splendid  entertainment  tomorrow  at  his  villa  in 
Surrey,  and  aula  it  ti/ite  champttre;  Hor.  Walpole,  Lettert,  VoL  vi.  p.  88 
(i8s7X  1803  The  baronet  began  to  talk  of  the  last/?/r  cham*ttre  at  Frog- 

more:  M.  EoGBWORTH,  Belinda,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xi.  p.  soi  (1833).  1807  The  joys 
of  a  Fete  champttre  I  Berespord,  Miteriee,  Vol.  11.  p.  45  (sth  Ed.).  1886  We 
shall  have  a  f8te  champ£tre  to-morrow,  and  a  dance  on  the  green  to-night :  Lord 
Beaconspield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  iii.  p.  474(1881).  1887  we  give  a 

public  breakfast — ^ftte  ckampetre:  Dickens,  Pickwck,  ch.  xv.  p.  X48.  1830 
We  dined  in  the  garden,  but  there  was  too  much  wind  for  a  fitt  champttre : 
Greville  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  ch.  viii.  p^  305  (1875X  1868  the  thermometer 

5j*  below  freezing  is  unfavorable  to  9./ite  champttre',  E.  K.  Kanb,  isi  GrinsuU 
JExped.,  ch.  xxix.  p.  354. 

*feticli,  fetish  (Z  ^),  Eng.  fr.  Yx.fitiche ;  fetlsao,  17  c.  Eng. 
fr.  Voxt.  feitiiO,=' z  charm':  sb.:  a  material  object  of  super- 
stitious fear,  reverence,  or  devotion ;  an  idol  or  creature  wor- 
shipped by  savages ;  also,  attrib.  and  metapk. 

1614  Hereon  were  set  many  stxawne  Rings  called  Fetiitos  tn  Gods :  PtJR- 
CHAS,  Pilgrimage,  vi.  xiv.  p.  8x6.  —  To  heare  this  bird  is  to  them  a  lucky  omen, 
saying,  ^f/iw  makes  them  good  promises:  &(..  p.817.  1638  vseth  other 

Ceremonies  of  their  Idolatious  Fetiatos :  —  Pugrimtt  Vol.  11.  Bk.  vii.  p.  999. 

—  the  Corals  which  they  hang  about  the  child,  which  they  call  a  Fetiuo^  they 
esteeme  much:  ih.,  p.  931.  1666  Mokisscs,  fetessors,  deformed  Idols  being 
indeared  amongst  them  [natives  of  Angola]:  Sir  Tm.  Herbert,  Tptfr.,  p.  9 
(1677X  1690  They  [the  Africans]  travel  nowhere  without  their  Fateish  about 
them :  Ovincton,  Vcy.,  67  (i6o6)l  [Yule]  1706  Ladies  [^att  their  Hair 
very  aitfully,  and  place  their  Fetiche' t.  Coral  and  Ivory,  with  a  judidous  Air : 
Tr.  Baeman'e  Giitua,  Let.  ix.  p.  130.  1819  The  gold  buried  with  membeis 
of  the  royal  family,  and  afterwards  deposited  with  their  bones  in  the  fetish  house 
at  Bantama,  is  sacred:  Bowdich,  Miteion  to  Athantee,  PL  11.  ch,  iiL  p.  354. 

—  In  Ashantee  there  is  not  a  common  fetish  day,  as  00  the  coast...  Fowls  and 
beef  are  the  fetish  of  the  King's  family,  and  consequently  never  eaten  by  it:  ii., 
ch.  iv.  p.  366.  —  The  King's  fetish  men  walk  first,  with  attendants  holding  basins 
of  sacted  water :  ib.,  ch.  v.  p.  38a  1839  the  water  wts  fetiche  (forbidden)  to 
the  people  of  Benin :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  49,  p.  X46.  1846  the  daxk  super* 
stitioiis...the  magic,  the  spells,  the  incantations,  aiul  the  fetish :  Warburton, 
Crtsc.  *•  CfWM,  Vol.  I.  p.  171  (1848).  1878  You  are  always  against  super- 
stitions, and  yet  you  make  work  a  fetish :  W,  Black,  Pcss.  of  Thult,  ch.  x. 
[Davies]  1884  No  one  would  have  suspected  that  her  brain  was  full  of^ charms 
and  fetishes,  omens,  love-philtres:  F.  Boyle,  BorderUmd,  p,  4. 

feticheer  {J.  —  il),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port,  feitiqeiro :  a  fetich- 
man. 

1678  We  saw  several  the  Holy  Office  had  branded  with  the  names  of  Fetis- 
ceroes  or  Charmers,  or  in  English  wizards:  Fryer,  E.  Indies,  155  (X698),  [Yule] 
1706  a  great  Feticheer  or  Pnest :  Tr.  Botman't  Guinea,  Let  x.  p.  156. 

fStor,  foetor,  faetor,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  foul  smell,  a  stench. 

1646  some  may  also  emit  an  unsavory  odotir,  we  have  no  reason  to  denv,.,thc 
Foetor  whereof  may  discover  it  self  by^sweat :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Psemf.  Ep., 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  X.  p.  167  (1686).  bef.  1738  so  putrid  a  Libel...the  very  Fater  li 

it:  R.  North,  Bxasnen,  iii.  viL  70^  p.  556 (1740). 


FEX 

*f9tii8,  foetus,  sb.-.  Lat.:  one  of  the  young  of  an  animal 
in  the  womb  or  in  the  egg,  an  embryo  during  its  later  stages 
of  development. 

1684  Neither  the  mother  nor  the  foetus  sit  in  council  how  the  forsuition 
should  be  made  in  the  womb:  S.  Ckarnock,  tVhs.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand. 
Divines,  Vol.  I.  p.  160  (X864X  1691  For  what  else  should  put  the  Diaphragm, 
and  all  the  Muscles  serving  to  Respiration,  in  motioo  all  of  a  sudden  so  soon  as 
ever  the  Fatus  is  brought  Tortht  J.  Rav,  Creatim,  Pt.  L  p.  8<  (xTOi).  ,  1763 
It  is  a  rent-charge,  to  keep  the  foetuses  in  spirits!  Hor.  Walfolc,  Letters, 
Vol  II.  p,  330  (X857).  1769  curious  improvements  for  the  quicker  extraction 
of  the  fetus  in  cross  births:  Stbrnb,  Trist.  Shand.,  I.  xviii.  Wks.,  p,  38  (i8mX 
1793  When  societies  incorporate  for  such  a  worthy  purpose,  they  are  formed  as 
a  fcetus  within  the  womb  of  the  mother:  H,  Brooke,  FoolofQneU.jVA.  i.  p.  xo6. 
1816  In  the  last  room  are  the  foeti  and  moostexs:  J.  Scott,  Vitit  to  Paris, 
App.,  p.  30X  (3nd  Ed.). 

fgtus  in  ntero,  pMr. :  Lat. :  the  babe  in  the  womb. 

1748  declaring  himself  as  innocentof  the  crime  laid  to  his  chaive,  as  the  Icetus 
in  utero:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xlvi.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  3x5  (1817X 

*fetwa(h),  fetfo,  fetra.  flitwa(h),  sb. :  Arab,  and  Hind. 
fatwA :  an  authoritative  decision,  generally  in  writing,  on  a 
point  of  Moslem  sacred  law. 

1636  Feffa's,  that  is.  Declarations,  or  Indgemenis  cX \ii^  Mujlee:  PuRCHA5, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1608.  170  for  which  cause  the  people  often 

apply  to  him,  to  know  the  law  in  certain  points  they  propose  to  him,  which  he 
declares  in  a  short  writicig  given  ouL,  which  the^  call  ^fe{fa :  R,  North,  Lives 
qf  Norths,  Vol.  II.  p.  384  (i836>.  1819  and  if  you  doubt  my  receipt^ou  may 
even  get  a  Fethwa  of  iKe  Mufty,  ir  you  please,  to  confirm  its  effincy :  T.  Hope, 
Anast.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x,  p,  198  (igio).  1880  The  decision  arising  out  of  this 

appeal  to  the  experience  and  wi>riom  of  the  muftLis  called  ^/Atnt :  E.  Blaquiers, 
l^r.  Sig.  PanaMti,o.  tyi  (jnd  Ed),  1886  'The  Na'ib,  having  heard  the  case, 
desires  the  plaintiff  to  procure  icfet'wa  (or  judicial  decision)  from  the  MooTtee : 
E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  £jy>/,.  V»l  i.  p,  134. 

*fea  {pi.  fenx)  d'artiflce,/Ar. :  Fr. :  firework. 

1830  Without  pretending  to  decide  who  had  most  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  result  c»f  his  labours,  the  many  salutes  which  followed,  strongly  re- 
minded me  that  there  tx^feuxd'artifice,tsw^  vsfeux  dejoieX  E.  Blaquierb, 
Tr.  Sir.  PasteuUi,^.  jg  (and  Ed.X  1864   U  was  a  peifectyi»  d'artifiee 

of  oaths  which  he  sent  up :  Thackbrat,  Ntvtcoteus,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxix.  p.  337 
(■879X 

feu  d'enfer,  phr. :  Fr.,  lit.  'fire  of  Hell':  a  very  brisk  fire, 
a  deadly  fire  from  guns. 

*fea  de  joie,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  bonfire,  a  discharge  of  guns  on 
an  occasion  of  rejoicing. 

1776  The  battalions  paraded  on  the  Cooimon,  and  gave  us  ^Cbitfeu  de  jw, 
notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  powder:  J.  Adams,  IVks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  400(1854). 
1780  Not  being  an  admirer  of  wars,  I  shall  reserve  my  feux  de  foit  rar  peace  ; 
Hor.  Walpolb, /.///m,  Vol.  vii.  p.  481  (1858).  17^  In  the  evening  a  feu- 
de-joy  was  fired  by  the  artillerv  of  the  several  batteries,  the  troops  and  militia : 
Gent.  Mag.,  935/1.  1816  church  bells  xinging  merrily,  sjia/enX'de-Joie 

firing  in  all  directions:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  s6,  p.  445.  1886  an  interminable 

feu  de  joit  of  crackers  strung  together :  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  VoL  1,  ch.  viii. 
p.  304.  1846  his  first ,^  dejoie  was  the  burning  the  Trinitarios  Descalsosx 

Ford,  Handih.  S^ain,  Pl  11.  p.  614.  1871  this  weapon  had  become  so  fond 
of  shooting,  that  it  was  constantly  going  off  on  its  own  account,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  bystanders,  and  no  sooner  were  we  well  off  on  our  journey,  than  off 
went  this  abominable  instrument  in  a  spontaneous^^  de  joie,  m  the  very  midst 
of  us !  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  Nile  Trilmtaries,  ch.  xiL  p,  303. 

fenlllage,  sb.:  Fr. 
leaves  in  art 

bef.  1744  Of  Homer's  head  I  inclose  the  outline,  that  you  may  determine 
whether  you  would  have  it  so  large,  or  reduced  to  make  room  fiv  feuillage  or 
laurel  round  the  oval:  Jbrvas,  Let.  to  Pope.    [J.] 

*feuillemorte,  sb. :  Fr,,  lit.  'dead  leaf* :  a  shade  of  brown 
of  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf.  Anglicised  z&fculemort^filla- 
mort,Jilemot,/oliomort,  philUmot,  philomot. 

1690  to  make  a  countryman  understand  what  feuillemort  colour  signifies,  it 
may  suffice  to  tell  him,  'tis  the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  Autumn : 
Lockb,  HtssH.  UndtrttatuL,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  xi.  1 14.    [R.] 

*fenilletOii,  sb. :  Fr.,  lit.  'leaflet':  a  part  of  a  French  news- 
paper or  periodical  devoted  to  light  literature ;  hence,  a.  part 
of  a  serial  story  published  in  a  newspaper. 

18(M  This  trait  of  gloom  has  been  fixed  on  them  by  French  travellers,  who, 
from  Froissart.„down  to  the  livelv  Journalists  of  thefenilletons,  have  spmt  their 
toil  on  the  solemnity  of  their  neighbours ;  Embrson,  English  Traits,  viiL  Wks., 
VoL  II,  p,  57  (Bohn,  x866).  1860  from  whom  he  received  a  most  unflattering 
dressing  in  the  feuUUton  of  the  "  D6bats " :  Once  a  IVeeh,  ScpL  x,  p.  37^3, 
1888  'Tales  of  adventure,  especially  with  the  judicial  element,  conunue  to  flourish 
in  ^xfeuilleton  of  popular  papers:  Athemenm,  Dec  30,  p.  876. 


folii^e,  representation  of  foliage  or 


*feuilletoniste,  sb.:  Fr. 
(see  feuilleton). 


one  who  writes  iox  feuilUtons 


1876  the  extremest  type  of  eccentricity  imagined  of  Englishmen  by  French 
feuiltetonistes:  Times,  May  xj.  JSl]  _  1884  FeuOUtonistes  shared  in  his 
wholesale  condemnations;  £.  E. 


.  Saltus,  BaiMoc,  p.  36. 


fex:  Lat    See  faex 
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Fr.:  an  engaged  person,  one 


FEZ 

•fei,  ib. :  Eng.  fr.  Turk./«,  ?  fr.  Fes,  name  of  the  chief  town 
of  Morocco:  a  red  felt  cap  with  a  silk  tassel. 

IMO  the  red  /es  (the  head-dress  worn  by  all  who  own  the  Sultan's  authority; 
FnASUt.A'OTnfii/aji.&v.,  VoLi.Let.viii.p.  3s6.  1846  lixni/not  tarttoA, 
vfakh  covered  her  shaved  head:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mtm.,  Vol.  h  ch.  iii. 
p.  9&       *UT6  the  Turkish  fez :  Tima,  Nov.  a^     [St.]  1883  a  red  fes 

c^:  M.  E.  Bradoon,  G*UUn  C»t/,  Vol.  in.  ch.  lii.  p.  65. 

C  abbrev.  for  It  fortissimo  {q.v.)  m fort* forte. 
H  done  1^  interj. :  Fr. :  For  shame !. 

Utl  FiJme!  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  taste  for  low  company  t  Thackb> 
uy.  Mite.  Sutgrt,  Av.,  p.  sos  (1885X 

*fi.  fi^  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  fleil  facias  (g.  v.). 

*llacre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  hire,  a 
French  hackney-coach  or  cab. 

XM0  They  are  most,  even  Fiacres  or  Hackneys,  hong  with  DoubU  Spring* ; 
H.  LiSTSR,  ymm.  to  Paris,  p.  13.  1T62   Upon  our  first  Arriral  here  we 

look  a  Fiacrt,  and  drove  to  our  Banker:  Gray's  2nn  jfcumalt  Vol.  1.  p.  91  (1756X 
ITIS  On  the  road  to  Choissi,  9.  fiacre,  or  hackney-coach,  stopped:  Smollxtt, 
Prmf  *•  Itaiy,  vL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  196  (1817).  1818  the  dear  man  saw  n* 

oot  I  With  the  air,  I  will  say.  of  a  Prince,  to  our  fiacrei  T.  Mookb,  Fvdgt 
Fwnh,  p.  47.  1828  we  all  tkrte  once  more  entered  ^^txfitKrt,  and  drove  to 
the  cclebtated  reauurateur's :  Lord  Lytton,  PeUiam,  ch.  xxii.  p.  58  (1859)1 
IMO  these  &ithful  and  persecuted  animals  supply  the  place  of  landaus  and 
fiacm  to  the  natives;  £.  Blaqdiere,  Tr.  Sig.  Patumti,  p.  124  (snd  Ed.), 
UlT  I  got  *.fiacn  and  drove  to  Dr.  Bnuseur :  C.  Reads,  Womast  Hatrr, 
ch.  XV.  p.  168  (1883X 

*flaiie^/(rw.  fiancte,  sb.\ 
who  is  betrothed. 

1854  he  would...i>ay  his  court  to  his  young  fiancte,  and  talk  over  happier  days 
with  Us  oU  companion :  Thackeray,  Nrwcomtt,  VoL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  s6  (1879). 
IIM  The  bride  elect,  Oxfisuui,  the  trousseau,  she  took  under  her  most  specul 
cfaugc:  Ltmiien  Stc.,  VoL  vi.  p.  ^  18T3   the  foir  fianett,  who  looks 

tanim  to  being  united  to  one  man  m  the  course  of  a  fortnight :  Edw.  Braddon, 
Lift  M  /wdSw,  ch.  viii  p.  334.  1886   She  is  extricated  from  her  last  and 

grcaleat  scnpe — an  engagement  to  marry  Michael  Loxley,  a  good  old  miller — ^by 
uie  heroic  unselfishness  01  her  aged,^a»c/:  Atkttunsm,  Feb.  6,  p.  198/3. 

flandailles,  sb.pl. :  Fr. :  a  public  ceremony  of  betrothal. 

1638  The  fioMciallts  were  performed  on  Thunday,  being  their  ascenuon, 
and  the  marriage  on  Sunday  last,  our  limy-ixf.  }.  Chambbklain,  in  Ctitrt  &• 
Timat/Cluu.  I.,  Vol.  1.  p.  18  (1848). 

*fla8C0,  sb.:  It.:  a  bottle,  a  flask.  From  tYie- cry  fiasco/ 
addressed  to  a  singer  who  fails  to  please,  in  Eng.  ase  fiasco 
means  'a  failure',  'a  breakdown'. 

1868  the  dismalyJosc*  I  myself  made  on  this  occasion:  Thackbrat,  PUHt, 
VoL  IL  ch.  xxi.  p.  398  (1887).  18TT  t^  fiasco  of  commonplace  talk :  L.  W.  M. 
LocxHART,  Mint  it  TVInv.  ch.  xxxiL  p.  37s  (1879X  1888  My  first  morning 
yas  a  compleuySasw :  W.  H.  Russell,  in  XlXCni.,  Sept.,  p.  487. 

*fiat,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  for  imperat.  of  XjA.  fieri, 
a'to  become', 'to  be  done',  'to  be  made';='let  it  be  so', 
used  as  jd. :  an  authoritative  command,  esp.  proceeding  from 
a  superhuman  power,  an  effective  or  creative  utterance. 

[list  Fiat,  fiat,  fiat.  Amen:  R.  ScoTT,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  iv.  p.  U5.] 
bcf.  1681  So  that  we,  except  God  sav  J  Another  fiat,  shall  have  no  more  day : 
DoHHB,  Storm.    \C\  18M  witn  her  mighty  sway  I  And  inward  Fiat:  H, 

MoRB,  Pnck.,  IL  L  a,  p.  106(16^7).  18S4  one  that  haw  done  his  Exercises  in 
Fees,  or  by  some  superiour  Fiat  is  created  Doctor;  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomim, 
p.  tot.  1666  But  observing  that  mortals  run  often  behind,  |  (So  unreasonable 
arc  the  tstes  they  buy  at)  |  His  omnipotence  therefore  much  rather  design'd  |  How 
he  might  create  a  house  with  >,fiat:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  PoUt.  Bat.,  Vol.  1.  p.  178 
(i860).  bef.  16T0  And  that  all  the  Lecturers  throughout  the  ICingdom...be 

Licenced  henceforward  in  the  Court  of  Faculties  only,  with  a  Fiat  from  the  Loid 
Archbishop  of  Canterhury,  and  a  Confirmation  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England : 
J.  Haocet,  Abf.  Williams,  Pt.  L  loi,  p.  90  (1693).  1683  the  first  fiat  that 

ofodoced  our  &ame :  Drydkh,  RiL  Lou.,  155.  1708  and  the  almighty.^/ 

be  defeated  by  their  nay :  John  Howe,  Wit. ,  a.  7S/1  (1834).  1T4S  hear  |  Th' 
-       ■       —  •    ''    «■        ■  '     -        ••  £,  yooHO,  JfigiU  n 
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pb  315  (1833)  '  1836  by  a  power  which  at  once  authorizes  the  President.. .to 
snake  a  supreme  law  by  his  mere  fiat :  Congrta.  Debates,  VoL  n.  Ft  i.  p.  617. 
UTO  A  power  which,  m  the  exercise  of  its  private  opinion  and  fiat,  woud  be 
above  and  separate  fnnn  the  law:  E.  Muu'ORd,  Nation,  ch.  xi.  p.  i8a. 

tux  expeiimentnm  in  (x>rpore  vUi,  pkr. :  Lat :  let  ex- 
periment be  made  on  a  common  (worthless)  body. 

laiS  Cotrfiss.  o/ast  Eng.  Ofittm-Eater,  App.,  p.  189(1833). 

''flat  JQstitia,  TTiat  (»elnm  (mundus), /Ar. :  Lat:  let 
justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  (universe)  go  to  ruin. 

USD  And  therefore  the  zeale  of  hvm  was  allowed  that  taii  fiat /usticia  mat 
ride  b  keapt  from  falling  m  dede ;  Egerton 


,  signifying  that  by  it  the  worl  ....-- 

Pti^trt,  p.  37  (Camd.  Sac.,  1S40X  1603   you  goe  against  that  (derail 

ntMximt  in  the  Uwes,  which  is  that,  fiat  iustitia  &•  nant  cali  (poet,  pi.) 
""  "      "    "  '6S*-«  B      ' 


W.  Watson,  QnaUiiet*  o/Relig.  4*  State,  p.  338. 

,  et  mat  mmuiut:  J.  Chamberlain,  m  Court  ^  Timet  0/ yat,  /., 


168t-«  ^xAfiat 
mttHui,  et  mat  mmuiut:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  ^  Timet  0/  yat.  /., 
VoL  11.  p.  500  (X848X  1664 — 6  God  pronounceth  that  btal  sentence  against 

die  oM  world.  Fiat  iustitia,  mat  mundus:  J.  Tkafp,  Com.  Old  Tett,,  VoL  iv. 

-  .,  VoLnt.p.47o(i854X  lias  fiat 

:  £i/in.  Ktv.,  "  ■     " 


^  7/i(i867X         1777  J.  Adams,  W*t._ 
Jnititia,  mat  cethtm  was  the  cry  of  the  opponents 


1840  Thackbrav,  Mitc.  Etu^t,  p.  165  (i88sX  1868  Set  an  attontey  at 

[my  father];  or  the  police.     Fiat  Justitia,  ruat  ocelum;  C  Rsaob,  Hard  Cath, 
VoL  II.  p.  163. 

flat  \VL,phr. :  Late  Lat :  let  there  be  light   See  Gen.,  i. 

1684  The  new  creation  as  well  as  the  old,  begins  with  a  fiat  lux :  S.  Char- 
nock,  Wit.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divinet,  VoL  iv.  p.  30  (1865). 

fibre,  fiber  (u  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  fibre :  a  rootlet,  a  thread- 
like element  of  any  tissue ;  a  mass  of  small  threads  or  fila- 
ments, tissue  made  up  of  thread-like  elements ;  also,  metaph. 
quality,  constitution. 


1640  a  great  number  of  small  fibres  or  cordes  enterladng  these  two  sldns ; 
5irM  ^A«.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iL  p.  19  (] ' 
be  Muscles  be  broken :  T.  t 

fol.  48  r"._         1668   the  nettyyMrvj  oflhe  Veins  and  Vessels  of  Life :  'Sir  Th. 


Ravnald,  Birth  Man.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iL  p.  19  (1613). 

in  the  heades  of  the  Muscles  be  broken ;  T.  Gals,  unc/urta.,  tot.  43  f^. 

the  Fitrtt  therof  [of  a  muscle)  are  straight :  I.  Banister,  Hiti.  Man,  Bk.  iv, 


.      „         1S68  the  fibres  &  threedes 
Gals,  Enchirid.,  fol.  43  v>.      1878 


ellow  rose  amon^ 
f,  VoL  IIL  ch.  VL 


,  Vol.  58,  p.  tii. 


S.  D. 


Brown,  Garden  o/Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  39  (1686).  1691  The  Process  of  the  Fibres 
which  compound  the  sides  of  the  Ventricles  running  in  Spiral  Lines  from  the  Tip 
to  the  Base  of  the  Heart,  some  one  way,  and  some  the  contrary ;  J.  Ray,  Creation. 
Pi.  I.  p.  50  (i70t).  bef.  1744  There's  some  Peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain,  f 

Some  unmanc'd  fibre,  or  some  varying  vein :  Pope,  Mor,  Ett.,  1.  16. 

fibula,  sb. :  Lat :  a  clasp  or  brooch. 

1.  ./4n/2^.  an  ancient  clasp  or  brooch. 

1678  Wewhts,  Rings,  Fibulae  and  abundance  of  other  implements:  J.  Ray, 
Tonm.  Lom  Countr.,a.  346.  1710   his  robe  might  be  suboected  with  a 

Fibuk:  Pope,  Wit.,  VoL  vii.  p.  103  (1757).  *1877  exquisite  golden  fibulx : 
Timet,  Feb.  17.    [St.]  1886  a  number  of  antiquities. ..including  Roman 

fibulae,  medimval  ornaments,  &c;  Ationtmm,  Mar.  6,  p.  331/1. 

2.  Anat.  the  hinder  of  the  two  bones  extending  from  the 
knee  to  the  foot  in  man,  and  the  corresponding  bone  in  other 
vertebrate  animals. 

1616  the backepartofthe^i^K^or Brace, whereitisarticulated:  H.  Oooks, 
Body  o/Man,  Bk.  x.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  813.  1876  The  oompantive  structure  of  the 
two  anunals  as  to  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  tarsus,  radius,  ulna,  &c :  Timet,  Dec  7.  [St.] 

*flcha,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  triangular  kerchief  or  wrap  worn  on  a 
woman's  neck  and  shoulders. 

1837   a  bouquet  of  hyacinths,  half  concealed  by  a  drapery  in  the  form  of  a 
fichu :  Souvenir,  VoL  1.  p.  31.         1888  Bessie  pinned  a  I 
the  folds  of  her  Madras  fichu:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden 
P.193- 

fieo,  .r^. :  It. :  a  fig;  also,  a  gesture  of  insult  or  contempt, 
made  by  putting  the  thumb  in  the  mouth  or  between  two 
fingers.    See  figo. 

abt.  1577  To  sup  sometimes  with  a  magnifico,  |  And  have  a  fico  foisted  in  thy 
dish;  G.  Gaskoigne,  Ifjli.  [Nares]  1606  Behold  next  I  see  contempt,  giving 
me  the  fico  with  his  thombe  in  his  mouth :  Lodge,  Wife  Misery,  sig.  O  4.  [d>.] 
1898  the  lye  to  a  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit,  as  the  Ftco:  B.  Jonson, 
Ev.  Mem  in  his  Hum.y  iL  4,  Wks.,  p.  34  (x6i6X  1698  a  fico  for  the  phrase: 
Shaks.,  A/rrrvCftvi,!.  3, 33.  bef.  1639  Having  once  recovered  his  fortress, 
he  then  Rives  the  fico  to  his  adversaries:  Carew.    Q.]  1833  proclaim !— a 

fico  for  the  phrase:  Scott,  Pev.  Peah,  ch.  xxxviiL  p.  431  (i8S6). 

fictilia,  sb.  pi.:  Lat  fr.  fictilis  (adj.),='made  of  clay': 
earthen  objects,  specimens  of  pottery. 

1886  Several  examples  of  Roman  fictilia  from  eiicavatioiu...were  inspected : 
Athenmum,  Aug.  33,  p.  349/1. 

fictor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  t.ofingere,='to  mould',  'to 
fashion':  an  artist  who  works  in  plastic  material. 

1666  figures  of  four  strange  Beasts  carved  in  stone:  not  such  Beasts  as  are  In 
Nature,  but  rather  as  issue  firom  the  Poets  or  Ficton  brains:  Sib  Th.  Herbert, 
Tnev.,  p.  i39(i677X 

fldalgo,  sb. :  Port. :  a  member  of  the  lower  nobility  of  Port- 
ugal, one  who  has  the  right  to  the  title  Dom.    Cf.  ludaljio. 

1666  SirTh.  Hbrbbrt,  Truv.,  p.  iio(i677X  1706  Phidalgoes:  Tr. 

Botman's  Guinea,  Let.  Jtix.  p.  361. 

fldfr-JuBSor,  ljax.pl.  flde-Jn884res,.r^.:  Late  Lat:  one  who 
becomes  bail  for  another,  a  surety. 

1647  I  know  (>od  mi^ht,  if  he  would,  have  appointed  god&tbers  to  give 
answer  in  behalfe  of  th<  children,  and  to  be  fidejussors  for  them :  Jbr.  Taylor, 
Literty  0/ Prophesying,  \  xviE  (Ord  HS.).    [L.] 

fidelity  (jt^^-),  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Yx.fidiliU:  feithfuhjess, 
fealty,  loyalty,  truthfulness. 

1480  the  fydelyte  of  the  emperour  Charles :  Caxton,  Chat.  Crete,  p.  304 
(1881).  1638  Are  the  prelatis  so  mad  fiantycke  /  To  iudge  soche  a  man  an 

heritycke/Shewynge  tokens  of  fydelitel  W.  Roy  &  Jkr.  Barlowb.  Rede  me, 
Ifc,  p.  >o4  (1871).  bef.  1829  Than  I  assured  hym  my  fydelyte,  I  His  coun- 

seyle  secrete  neuer  to  dyscure:  J.  Skelton,  Bowgeo/Courte,ni,  wks..  Vol.  1. 
0.38(1843),  1046  partlie  trustinge  to  the  fidelite  of  his  nation :  Tr. /V^iidW 
VergU't  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  I.  p.  358  (1S46),  —  renderinge  to  the  kinge  his  aones... 
as  hostages  of  his  fidelitie :  id. .  p.  390.  1079  faire  promises  of  fiddytie : 

J.  Lvly,  Euphuet,  p.  7s  (1868).  1098  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well.  Master 
Ford :  this  wrongs  you :  Shaks.,  Merry  Wivet,  iv.  3,  ite.  1664  fidelity  to 

the  present  king :  Evelyn,  Corrttp.,  VoL  IIL  p.  145  (1873). 
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FIDUS  ACHATES 


*fIdH8  Ach&tvs,  phr. :  Lat. :  faithful  Achates,  the  trusty 
companion  of  Aeneas ;  hence,  an  intimate  and  trusted  friend, 
a  trusty  henchman.     See  Virg.,  Aen.,  I,  i88. 

bef.  U8T  he  aent  out  of  Engtand  to  iu...hls  Jidus  Ackaitt,  Doctor  E<lmiiiKl 
Gtindall:  ToKMSit,  Ltt.  ta Fox,  in  Ridley'i  Wkt.,  p.  493  (iS4>)-  160S  yet 

I  have  tied  my  lelfe  to  \xJUus  Ackittrt  to  him:  C.  Hevdon,  Dtf.  Juik. 
A ttrvl,  p.  411.  1831  Corwn  geniuui  to  «>mm»,  ijylar,  or  rmther  »  sister,— 

lUui  Adkata,  and  continual  compaoioB— aa  anisiant  and  a  prindpol  asenl  in 
procuring  a{  this  mischief:  R.  Burton,  Amal.  Mil.,  Pt.  i.  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3, 
Suhs.  5,  Vol.  I.  p^i4t(t8»7X  1688  His j*A«.,4e*<»^*,  Mr.  Gage,  is  come 

from  Rooiee    I 


from  ft'omec  J.  Chambsrlaih,  in  Court  &•  Timet  0/  yas.  /„  VoL  11.  p.  333 
(itM.  1663  It  [i.*.  "  He  'a  true  Coventry  bluen  is  applied  to  such  an  one 

who  u /&&>  Ac/Ma,  a  Cut  and  faithful  friend  to  those  that  employ  him :  FuLUtx, 


IVoriAia,  VoL  ill.  p.  an  (i&«o>,  16T8  Twas  this  made  the  knight  to  Newark 
run,  I  With  hajidtu  AduUa  behind  him:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Pottt.  Bal.,  VoL  1. 
p.  314  (lUoV  1693  whether  their  Conscience  did  not,  like  a  Fuha  Ackata, 
sdll  bear  them  Company,  stick  close  to  them,  and  suggest  Comfort :  South, 
Serm.,  VoL  11.  p.  47s  («7«7X  ITTl  She  laid  all  her  snares  for  Dr.  Lewis, 
who  is  the  fitbu  Ackata  of  my  uncle :  Smollett,  ffumfk.  CI,  p.  a4/s  (tSSaX 
1T87  1  would  choose  him,  in  preference  to  all  men  in  the  world,  for  my/idmt 
Ackata,  in  my  projected  asylum:  }.  Adams,  Wis.,  VoL  i.  p.  jS  (iSsQ.  18U 
Old  enough,  pernaps,  but  scarce  wise  enough,  if  he  has  chosen  this  feUow  for  his 
JlJut  Aetata:  Scott,  Briiie  »/  Lammcrmttr,  ch. 
(.867X        


»•••.  kj,-^*,,  ^'w  ^j  »»..».«r..w^,  ch.  xviL  Wlcs.,  VoL  1.  p.  1023/1 
1SS6  On  this  mission  I  send  my  *  fidus  Achates,'  and  await  h»  return 


with  anxious  hope :  E.  K.  Kanb,  Arctic  Exflar.,  VoL  11.  p.  103.  1866  Who 
am  his  friend  and  in  some  unworthy  sort  his  spiritual /{</i<x  Aetata,  etc :  J.  R. 
LowsLL,  Biglaw  Paftrt,  No.  iii  (HalifaxX 

ll«ri,  inf.  vb.,  used  as  sb. :  Lat.,  'to  become',  'to  be  done', 
'to  be  made' :  the  state  of  becoming,  the  process  of  being 
made.    Cf. 


1836  a  treaty  with  Mexico  is  still  mJStri:  Cengrtu.  Dciata,  VoL  n.  Pt.  iL 
p.  tSoo. 

*flerl  fodas,  /Ar. :  Late  Lat.,  'cause  to  be  done' :  Z<g-. : 
name  of  a  writ  commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  sum  or 
debt  recovered  in  an  action  for  debt  or  damages  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  defendant.     Often  contracted  to  Jl./a. 

1463  •i/Uri/aciat  is  come  out  of  the  Exchequir  fin-  Hue  Fen  to  the  Shireffof 
Nofiiblk  I  Pastm  Lttttrt,  VoL  IL  No.  47^,  p.  115  (1874X  14TS  x/ytri/aciat 
that  tsawardydowtofyowrlond:  ii.,  VoL  in.  No.  693,  p.  41.  UsS  Annuite 
was  Rooueied/and  the  pleyntyfe  sued  the  Fieri  facias/and  ihe  sheryfe retoumed 
that  he  hatha  nothyng :  Tr.  £<V/i;r«m't  A'it<..0nrt'.,foL  »7e'.  1663  I  use 

to  tell  him  of  his  TiUe,  Fiery  Jaciax:  Dkvobh,  Wild  Gallaat,  ii.  Wks.,  VoL  1. 
p.  38  (1701).  1760  A  Furi/aeiat  issued  10  the  Sheriff  of  Eutx,  returnable 

tra  Mifk' :  ClLBSKT,  Cata  in  Lam  &•  Eqitity,  p.  56. 

flerM,  sb. '.  Fr. :  haughtiness,  boldness,  high  spuit 

ITTl  It  will  be  taken  equally  well  from  you,  and  will  mark  at  once  my  fiert< : 
Hon.  Walpole,  Latcrt,  Vol.  v.  p.  196  (18S7X  1784  for  this  preposterous 

pride  Mrs.  Pabner  seemed  to  think  a  noble  Ttrr//:  In  W,  Roberts'  Mem.  Haanak 
More,  Vol.  I.  p.  aoi  (1835).  1834  His  Uttmyjlert/  is  quite  in  the  tone  of  the 
present  age:  Ediit.  Rev.,  VoL  40,  p.  78.  1833  he  had  an  obstacle  no  less  in 

the  inherent /f^r«/  of  his  nattur:  Lokd  Lvtton,  Godtl^.,  ch.  IL  p.  99/a  (New 
Ed.).  iMl  those  of  the  less  elevated  in  tank  among  the  spectators  assumed, 
or  seemed  to  assume,  a  certain^«r</,  if  not  ferocity,  of  aspect :  Lady  Blcssing- 
TOH,  tdltr  in  France,  Vol.  1.  p.  17>. 

fiesta,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  festival,  a  holiday,  an  entertainment,  a 
buU-fight. 

184S  The  Fiettat  here  an  of  Ihe  Ugliest  order:  Ford,  Haadhk.  Sfaiit, 
Pt.  I.  p.  33a. 

figary:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  vagary. 

Ago,  sb. :  Sp. :  fig ;  also,  a  Spanish  gesture  of  contempt  or 
insult,  made  by  putting  the  thumb  between  two  fingers.  See 
fico. 

IBM  Die  and  be  damn'd  I  and  figo  for  thy  friendship :  Shaks.,  Hen.  y., 
UL  6,  fio.  1600  a  fniiie  which  they  call  Figo:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyaga,  VoL  III. 
p.  74a     —  lemmons,  cucumbers,  cocos,  figu,  sagu  :  U.,  p.  741. 

*figiiraiit,/<fm.  flgnranta,  sb. :  Fr. 

1.  a  dancer  on  the  stage,  one  who  takes  part  in  a  ballet 

1775  The  first  people  of  fashion  are  gobg  to  act  plays,  in  which  comedians, 
singers,  dancers,  figurantes,  might  all  wiuk  at  a  coronation:  Hon.  Walpolb, 
Lettere,  Vol.  vi.  p.  105  (1S57X  1880  The  Ai""*"*"  of  Africa  never  dance  in 
company  with  men :  E.  Blaquikkk,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  33]  (and  Ed.)L  1848 
Round  each  set  of  dancers  the  people  formed  a  ring,  in  which  the  figurantes  and 
coryphees  went  through  their  operations:  Thackbray,  Ir.  Si.  Bk.,  p.  ia6(i887X 

2.  generally  masc,  an  accessory  figure  in  a  scene,  who  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  or  say. 

1836  [In  the  play]  Shakipeare  is  a  mtnJSguraHt :  Atktmnan,  Jan.  a,  p.  15/1. 

flgnranta,//. -ti,.r^.:  It.:  ballet-dancer. 

1818  DougU*  danced  among  the  figuianti  too:  BvROH,  in  Moore's  Li/i, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  187  (1S33X 

file,  .r^. :  En^.  fr.  Fr.yi/« :  a  rank,  a  line  of  persons  standing 
or  moving  behind  one  another.  In  the  sense  of  a  thread  or 
wire  for  stringing  papers  or  documents  upon,  &c.,file  is  pro- 
bably direct  fr.  La.x.jUum,  but  perhaps  fr.  Fr.yS/. 


FILLE   DE  JOIE 

order,  row,  or  line  of  all  such  souldien  as  do  stand  or  march  consequently  on 
after  another:  U.,  Table.]  1601  This  very  day,  I  Great  Mars,  I  put  myself 

into  thy  file:  Shaks.,  All's  Well,  m.  3,  9.  1619  Rtiffa,  in  many  Files  or 

Sets,  Tacked,  Caretette,  Merckaats,  Artickeie,  and  other  Bands  and  Linnen 
arrayes:  Purchas,  Micrtcotmut,  ch.  xxii.  p.  365.  1680  The  Serianu  Rank* 
and  Files  doth  not  dispute :  Johh  Taylor,  l^it.,  sic.  a  Kick  4  s«/i.  166T 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files,  I  Dazzling  the  moon:  Milton,  P.  L., 
IV.  797.  bef.  1783  a  long  File  of  Reflections  npoa  the  King :  R.  North, 

Examen,  I.  iii.  143,  p.  315  (1740X 

fllet,  sb. :  Fr. :  Cookery :  meat  of  the  chine  or  other  delicate 
meat,  fillet 

1841  [See  MltrAedt*].  1863  Tbe^iSr/ of  a  large  Ivorv  one  [sea-gnU] 
is  a  morcaan  between  a  spring  chicken  and  our  own  unsurpassed  canvas  back : 
E.  K.  Kane,  m/  Grinntll  Exfed.,  A.  Kvii.  p.  130. 

flUbog,  filUbAK,  phiUbog  (-i--),  **•:  Eng.  fr.  GaeL/«. 
leadh-beagj'^'&m.iXL  kilt':  a  plaited  skirt  reaching  to  the 
knees,  worn  by  Scotch  Highland-men  and  their  imitators;  a 
kilt 

1776  The  fiUibes,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  veiy  common:  loHNSOH,  Wat. 
Islands.  [T.]  1797  Philibec,  is  a  little  plaid,  called  also  Mtt,  and  is  a  sort 
of  short  petticoat  reaching  neariy  to  the  kneea :  Bncfc.  Brit. 

*fllibnst6r  {,s.:.j.  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  filibustero,  fr.  Fr. 
flibustier,  fr.  Du.  vrijbueter  (Mod  Du.  vrijbmUr),='a.  free- 
booter': a  West  Indian  buccaneer  or  pirate,  a  freebooter; 
hence,  in  modem  times,  a  member  of  an  ille^  organisation 
formed  in  one  state  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  peace  of 
another  state.  The  (orm  Jlibutor  is  directly  fr.  Fr.,and  shows 
that  the  s  was  originally  not  sounded. 

1S91  bebg  robbed  or  spoiled  of  thteues  and  fUbntotss  GAfat\xD,Art  Warre, 
p.  336. 

filii  terrae:  Late  Lat    See  tetrae  flliiu. 

*tSU0HVL9, phr.  t  Lat:  'and  (from)  the  son',  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  sub-clause  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  asserting  the 
"double  procession"  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  a  main 
cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches. 

1889  It  is  Ibr  him  to  ariiilratB  between  the  (Jreek  and  the  Latin  proceadoo, 
and  to  determine  whether  that  mysterious  JSliofiu  shall  or  shall  not  have  a  place 
in  the  national  creed :  Macaulav,  Essays,  p.  483  (1877X 

fllipendolat  Late  Lat ;  filipendole,  Eng.  fr.  "Ex.fiUpendult'. 
sb. :  Drop  wort.  Spiraea  filipendula,  but  formerly  applied  to  a 
species  of  Oenanthe  (Nat  Order  Apiaceae),  the  pimpemel- 
Uke  dropwort 

>1040  rotes  of  Philypendula :  Tr,  yin's  LyteU  Pnutyce,  ng.  A  tii  v*. 
1648  Oenanthe  is  called  Doeth  of  the  HenMuies  and  of  al  our  conntrey  men 
Filipendule4  W.  Turner,  Jfama  o/Herit. 

filiaello,  fllosello,  sb.:  Old  It:  "a  kinde  of  course  silke 
which  we  call,  filosetta  or  flouret  silke"  (Florio). 

1611  FiloseUe,  Fenet-sUke,  or  flurt^ilke ;  and  the  stufle  Filoselle,  being  all, 
or  the  better  halfe,  of  ferret  silke :  Cotgr.  1619  the  new  dcuued  name* 

of  StufiTes  and  Ca\aaxt...Veletato,  PUliulla,  Paragon,  Ckiuerettoi  Moiairoi 
Purchas,  Microcotmui,  ch.  xxviL  p.  a<9. 

fllisetta,  filosetta,  sb. :  ?  Old  It  or  Sp. :  filoselle. 

1898  Filisello,  a  kinde  of  course  lilke  which  we  call,  filosetta  or  flouret 
silke:  Florio.  1630    Rash,  TaCua,  Paropa,  and  Nouato,  Shagge,  FilB- 

tetta,  Damaske  and  Mockado:  John  Taylor,  wis.,  sig.  a  Fff  3 1>>/3. 

fUins  poinili,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  'son  of  the  commonalty'; 
see  second  quotation. 


1898  Here  you  see  them  drawne  vp  in  single  files,  at  10  men  in  euery  file .       .^»»..  .......  . ...  „  ,.  -3.        «...^- 

R.  Barret,  Tkior.  0/  H^arra,  Bk.  in.  p.  38.    [  —  Fita,  an  Italian  word,  u  the       me  thus :  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  cIl  xxviii.  p.  333  (1886)1 


*fille  de  ehambre,  phr. :  Fr. :  chamber-woman,  lady's- 
maid. 

1678  Tlieir/'<ASM<<rOUOTJ>v...attending  their  Beauties;  Woollbt,  CWi/A* 
woman's  Companion,  p.  70.  1768  the  lady  having  a  few  bottles  of  Burgundy 
in  her  voiture,  sent  oown  oer  /Ule  de  ckamire  iac  a  couple  of  them ;  Sterne, 
Sentiment,  youm.,  Wks.,  p.  474  (1839).  1809  The  men  have  an  amide  la 

maieoti  for  their  Wives,  ami  the  wives  %fille  de  ckamire  iat  their  husbands: 
Maty,  Tr.  RietiecKe  Trm.  Germ.,  Let.  xxxi.  Pinkerton,  VoL  vl  p.  iib. 
1833  Madelon...was  educated  to  be  fiUe-de^chambre  to  my  daughter:  Scott, 
Qaent.  Dor.,  Pnf.,  p.  33  (1886X 

fllle  de  joie,  phr. :  Fr.,  Ut.  'daughter  of  joy',  'young  woman 
of  pleasure' :  a  courtesan. 

1763  he  keeps  a /C/&  dejole:  Smollett,  France  A*  Italy,  U.  Wks.,  VoL  r. 
p.  3(8  (1817).       1771   HoR.  Walpole,  Lettert,  Vol.  v.  p.  379  (1857).       1804 
A  whole  section  is  devoted  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  Parisian ^/»  dejoie : 
Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  j,  p.  84.        1838—3  A  worthless  French  fille^le-joie  to  brave 
"      /»a 
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iUoadla,  si.:  Ft.:  floss  «lk,  ferret,  grogram,  yam,  or 
Haead. 

be£  U06  The  puuoo,  peroptu,  and  philiMlk*  inay  be  affinned  to  be  doobk 
dMabkttt:  In  Back's  Draptr'i  Diet.,  p^  16.  18. .  she  had  written  two 

Olden  for  filoselle  and  one  for  gold  tbiead:  E.  E.  Hals,  Ferttma  a/  Rack$t, 
dL  ni.  p.  131  (>884X 

t^  ib.:  Fr. :  son.  Often  placed  after  French  proper 
names  to  distinguish  a  son  from  his  father. 

mt  Athaaase  Coquerel  filt  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  great  distmc- 
Qoa  cilber  of  thought  or  of  style:  AtMtntntm,  Oct.  30,  p.  565/1. 

flluca:  It    Seefdncca. 

to,  fern,  flue,  adj. :  Fr. : .  refined,  delicate,  fine. 

IBIS  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Bellini,  who  is  very  attractire,  very  'J!n,' 
and  at  same  time  very  imsnphiatiratrd  :  U.  Grkvills,  DtMry,  p.  13. 

in  mot,  phr.:  Fr.,  ///.  'fine  word',  'acute  word':  main 
point 

1186  Tlieyris  nut  of  the  afidr  was  spoken  long  ago  by  Captain  Shandy : 
4<Mnim».  Dec  19,  p.  803/1. 

*fliula,  sb.i  It :  concluding  movement  of  a  musical  com- 
position, last  scene  of  a  drama  or  any  public  entertainment, 
end,  conclusion,  final  catastrophe. 

1811  Often  when  a  snarting  thut  had  commenced,  he  would  drop  in,  and 
sndoce  a  finale :  L.  M.  H  awkims,  Cmatttu,  Vol.  i.  p.  360  (snd  Ed.X  1814 

It  donbtless  gvatilies  me  much  that  our  finale  has  pleased,  and  that  the  curtain 
^ops  graoefiilly :  BvKON,  in  Moore's  Lift,  Vol.  iii.  p.  35  (1831X  1817  As 

,000  as  the  JinaU  of  lady  de  Braotefield  s  sentence. ..would  permit,  I  receded; 
M.  EDCcwomi,/faFTn^<>i»,  dh.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  65  (tSas).  1834  a 

finrflrasica]  parties  were  playing  the  finales  to  Calcutta's  winter:  Baboo^  &v.. 
Vot  II.  p>  307.  1845  Sarsfield  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops,  a  rather 

onmon  finsle  for  unsuccessful  genemb  in  Spain:  Fokd,  Hiatdtk.  Sfiiit,  Pt.  11. 
n.  93s.  1886  Uliimatery  he  was  stripped. ..of  these  daiatjr  garments  and 

taMod  far  his  peculatioiu^  9,finaU  which  filled  Bodin  with  infimte  satis&ctioni 
eTB.  Hamiltoii,  in  Enf.  HUt.  Rtv.,  Apr.,  p.  173. 

flii4iM>s  <'"g<a''^  flnJMl,  ib.:  Turk. :  a  cup  or  porringer  of 
earthenware. 

ItU  DUO  vntD  Iheir  firieods  when  they  come  to  visit  them,  a  Fin-ion  or 
ScndeDa  of  C<>f* :  W.  BiotwLFM,  in  T.  Lavender's  TrmHbtfFturEHgUtkman, 
p^  55.  1M6  ordering  sherliet,  the  pipe,  coffee,  and  a  fi^i^  of  orange*flowar 

water:  LAinr  H.  Stanhops,  Mem,,  VoL  1.  ch.  lit  p.  8x. 

finem  respice:  Lat    See  respice  flnem. 
^taiau^,  sb.:  Fr. 

I.  subtle  artifice,  diplomatic  subtlety,  refined  tact,  in- 
genious deception. 

bef.lBfff  Where  unnecesauyfynesMwanteth  accept  true  meaning  playnesse; 
UoALL,  Pnl.  U  Ef/umm.    [R.J  1863    When  the  Turcke  dyd  vnder- 

rtsode  this  fynesse  of  Scanderbcg :  T.  Shutr,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  li.  fol.  4. 
II64  (See  d«Il««t«as«].  bef  IT38  And  therein  will  Qe  the  Finess  of  Art 
h opposing  this  Test:  R.  Nobth,  Examen,  1.  ii.  6^,  p.  63(1740)1  1700  to 

oadcntaod  all  the  force  and  finett*  of  those  three  langua^ :  Lord  Chester* 
mLD,  Letttn,  Vol  11.  No.  4,  p.  13  (1774X  1777  great  politicians  conclude 

k  ■  a  elufd'eeuvre  of  finesse:  HoR.  Walk>1.>,  Letten,  Vol.  vi.  p.  48a  (18S7X 
1808  hot  It  inicfat...be  called ^isrssriniiiistering  toambition :  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL  19, 
y>  S03,  IKU  the  errors  and  tsults  of  both  parties.. .are  all  exhibited.. .with 
iMc  uniform  delicacy  wnAfinetu  than  is  usual  with  the  author;  ib.,  VoL  39, 
a.  I4>  18S0  her  voice,  and  the  extraoidinary  >fa/Mr  of  her  acting  made  one 
brget  the  years  which  are  unfortunately  depicted  on  her  face:  H.  Grxvillb, 
OSay,  p.  j6.  1843  Which  the  British  call '  Humbug,'  and  Frenchmen 

'Fimetu' :  Bahham,  IngeUi.  Leg.,  p.  337  (1879).  18ra  Do  you  see  the 

■hole  finesse  of  this  untranslatable  men  Hacaulav,  in  Trevelyan's  Li/e,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  xifi.  P.  363  (1878)1.  1866  advanced  a  finesse  to  be  in  her  boudoir  when 

ovciybody  ebc  was  shut  out  of  it :  Ocida,  Slmlkmun,  Vol.  L  ch.  ii.  p.  35. 

X.    fineness,  delicacy,  keenness  of  perception. 

ins  But  he  (his  musical  finesse  was  such,  |  So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his 
loadi)  I  Made  poMiy  a  mere  mechanic  art :  Cowpbr,  TiibU  Talk,  Poems,  VoL  I. 
p.  S4  (1808).  1837  Want  atfiiutu  about  the  mouth  is  a  general  European 

deficiency:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Eunpe,  Vol.  11.  p.  83.  1886  Silver  point  wouU 

aotsafioefor  thcyfjtmr  uid  firmness  of  his  touch:  Atkgneeum,  Jan.  3,  p.  41/1. 
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*filils,  sb. :  Lat :  the  end,  end.  Formerly  very  often,  now 
occasionally,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

IBS6  XX.  samret  by  Ashwell,  &c.,  sig.  F  i  r*.  1648  Hooper,  Earfy 

-    -^     -         -    ■  1683  To  deck  the /jt«t  of  his  Face: 

1776  Naturally  I  fly  to  books :  there 

1  Tucker,  nor  Newspapers:  HoR.  Walpole. 

Letten,  VoL  vi.  p.  384  (1857)1  1870  reckon  the  days  till  death  should  nit 

s  finis  to  his  woe :  C.  H.  Spurcbon,  Tretu.  David,  Vol.  11.  p.  340.  1888  'The 
leader  begins  to  feel  a  most  strong  desire  for  the  appearance  of  the  word  Finis 
cr'tbeEnd':  J«/.  Jf«».,  VoL  56,  p.  330/3. 

*fIniB  cordnat  <iiyaB,phr. :  Lat. :  the  e;id  (last  act)  crowns 
the  work,  i.e.  finishing  touches  are  of  vital  importance  to  a 
work,  and  a  man's  last  acts  greatly  affect  estimates  of  his 
motives  and  character. 

1603  I  wi»ld  neucr  haue  touched  thiis'narowIy...nor  brought  him  in  for  an 
exaxiplc  to  prooue  that /'iiusre»rmM/ 4;^,  and  that  it  is  neither  the  ^ood  beginning, 
Dor  iwogiesae,  nor  regresse,  nor  any  one  xealous  acte,  nor  long  oominuance,  either 
m  vertve  or  in  vice:  W.  Watson,  Qm*dlitele  ^Relif.  &•  Slate,  p.  318.      1618 


Na  549,  Nov.  39,  p.  781/3  (MorieyX  1836  His  [Gordon's]  last  great  t 

to  the  world  outside  Khartoum  vras  the  saving  of  women  and  cfailarea.    Fimit 


and,  if  it  be  true,  ^MXWPWMfii^,  this  latter  halh  gotten  the  honour:  Ddduiv 
CAitL>TON,inC«arr<6'7V<ia>»«?'7<s>. /..Vol.  iLp.  io6(>84SX      1718 .S'/(rteA»% 

" 1886  His  ((ioidon's)  last  I ' 

^vin«  of  1 
C0r9nat  e^us\  Atkemmm,  May  i,  p.  579/3. 

flnoeehio,  s6. :  It :  the  herb  fennel 

1733  how  springthe  Brocoli  and  the  Fenochio :  Fori,  Letten,  p.  194  (1737)1 
1767  Finocki4>,  or  French  fennel ;  fi>r  soups,  salbds,  &c  whan  the  bottom  part 
is  bhinched  by  earthing  up:  J.  Abbrcrombib,  Ev.  Mam  »wa  Gardener,  p.  C58/1 
(1803). 

*flord,  Qord,  fyord,  sb. :  Norwegian j^l^n/:  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea  between  steep  slopes  or  precipitous  cliffs,  a  deep 
bay. 

1818  The  Faxe  Fiord  abounds  with  lava :  B.  Hekdbrson, /wilsM/,  VoL  1. 
p.  vL  1863  the  ardiipebgo  at  the  mouth  of  the  large  fiord:  B.  K.  Kane,  itt 
Grimuli  Exfed.,  ch.  x.  p.  71.  *1876  Among  the  rocks  of  a  little  island  in 

one  of  the  wildest  of  the  western  fjoids,  they  saw  the  British  flag  floating  from 
atinycUUet:  7V<irr«,  Nov.  3.  (St.]  1888  To  our  right,  as  we  rowed  up  the 
broad  fjord,  rose  the  hills  of  Ennis;  H.  Jay,  Cennaugkt  Cemtint,  VoL  1.  ch.  v. 

p.  S3. 

*fiorittira,/>/.  -ture,  d>.:  It :  a  flourish,  an  embellishment 
of  a  musical  air,  a  florid  ornament 

1841  The  only  defect  I  can  discover  in  her  singing  is  an  excess  of  fioriturt 
\tic\:  Lady  Bubsincton,  Idler  in  France,  VoL  1.  p.  330.  1888  he  en- 

cumbers it  with  iach  fiorrture  of  nmply  fashionable  Bohemianism,  irreligion,  im- 
morality, and  other  things :  Sat.  Rev.,  Jan.  6,  p.  33.  1886  Mr.  Webster  very 
seldom  runs  riot. ..on  hills  and  vales,  sunsets,  and  other  sentimental  ,;(^r:^h»rv : 
Atkeneenm,  Aug.  t,  p.  137/a. 

Firingie:  Anglo-Ind.    See  FeringhL 

«flrkin  {a.-),  sb.:  Eng.  ft-.  Old  Du.  (Skeat):  a  liquid 
measure  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel  or  half  a  kil- 
derkin. 

bef.  1460  ferkp:  PattOt  Letter*.    (T.  L.  K.  OKphantl  1681  Siiie, 

John,  iL  6.  1630  Barrels,  Fukings,  and  Kinderkins:  John  Taylor,  Wkt., 
sig.  3  Ggg  4  V/s. 

«flniuui  i^^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  (Anb.,  Hiad.)/arfnan :  a 
decree  issued  by  an  Eastern  sovereign,  esp.  a  permission, 
license,  grant,  or  passptort  signed  by  any  Minister. 

1616  gaue  present  order  to  the  Buxy,  to  draw  a  Pirma  both  for  their  comming 
vp,  and  ««  their  residence :  Sir  T.  Rob,  in  Pnrchas'  Pilgrimt,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv. 


&  54r  (1635).  1636  all  matters  of  Rents,  Grants,  Lands,  Fi 

PuRCHAS,  Pilgrimu,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  439.  1634  the  Kings  Lett 
m  Firman:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbxrt,  Tmv.,f.  tax.  1776  MusUpha  pleading  our 
Firhman  and  remonstrating  was  seised  and  thrown  into  prison:  R.  Chandusr, 
Trav.  Asia  Miner,  p.  333.  1776   a  Fermaun  from  the  Kin^,  confirming  a 

former  Sunnud  to  the  Company,  for  coining  money  in  Calcutu,  in  the  name  of 
the  King :  Claim  o/Rey  Rada  Ckwm,  9/3.  1813  Be  panicuUr  about 

firmeams:  Bvrom,  in  Moore's  Life,  VoL  11.  p.  183  (1833).  1818  the  Company 
had  obtained  from  the  Mogul  Emperor,  a  pkirmaun,  or  imperial  decree :  Edim. 
Rrv;  Vol.  31,  p.  14.  1834  "This  firman  is  jiwi— nothug :  Ajtetka,  VoL  1. 

ch.  ix.  p.  319.  1840  one  of  her  suitors... Paid  his  court  to  her  father  concerning 
bis  finnan  |  Would  soon  make  her  bend:  Barham,  Infolds.  Leg., 2-  143  (1865X 
1871  I  had  a  finnan  from  the  Viceroy,  a  cook,  ana  a  dragoman.  Thus  my  <«•- 
fedimenta  were  not  numerous :  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Hile  Triiutaries,  ch.  L  p.  3. 

flsc,  flisfine,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  y£rr,  fogue  (Cotgr.) :  public 
purse,  treasury. 

1601  the  Fisque  or  dtie  chamber  was...soone  acquit  of  all  debts :  Holland, 
Tr.  PHn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  463.  1X3,9  in  order  to  circum- 

stantiate his  evidence,  ne  showed  the  omcets  of  the  fisc  the  place  in  the  Greek's 
garden :  T.  HorB,  Anait.,  VoL  IL  ch.  viiL  p.  161  (iSao). 


H,  »'*..,  p.  790 


flBgig(^  .:.),**.:  Eng.fr.  Sp./&^d,= 'fish-spear',  assimilated 
to  Eng.yf.r/»^,='a  giddy  girl':  a  light  harpoon  in  the  form 
of  a  trident  with  barbed  prongs.  The  spehmg J!shgig^  [C]  is 
an  instance  of  popular  etymology. 

1698 — 1633  the  dolphins  and  bonitos  are  taken  with  ccrtaine  instruments  of 
iron  which  we  call  vys^eu:  R.  Hawkins,  f^Vffe  Seutk  Sea,  Ixix.  p.  150  (S878X 
1636  A  Sayne,  a  Fisgt^g,  a  Haiping  iron,  r  ish-hookes,  for  PorgoSj  Bonetos,  or 
Dorados,  &c.  and  raybng  lines  for  Mackerell;  Capt.  J.  Smith, 
(i««4X 

*fistiila,  sb.:  Lat:  a  pipe,  a  pipe-shaped  ulcer.  Angli- 
cised as  Jlstule,  fistih,  fistoh  (through  It  or  Sp.) ;  fysttl, 
fystyl  (through  Old  Fr.). 

I.  an  ulcerous  cavity  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
body  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  pipe. 

1481  fysiel  or  kanker  or  ony  other  sekenes :  Caxtom,  Reynard  tks  Fax, 
ch.  xxxii.  p.  83  (tSSoX  1636   heleth  fresshe  woundes  /  the  fVstuks  /  the 

cankers /&  dryeth  the  rennynge  sores:  Tr.  yrrome  e/ Brttnswicrt  Surgery, 
sig.  T  ij  v'/s.  1637  It  is  good  for  to  wash  the  fystules  with  the  same  water : 

L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Bntmwick's  Distill.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xlvL  sif .  C  v  po/a.  { 1080 
it  wyl  let  no  fystyl  come  in  y*  wounde :  Antidetkarius,  ng.  B  iii  r*.  T 1040 

the  fystela  and  many  other  sores :  Tr.  yigcfs  Lytett  Practyce,  sig.  A  Hi  r*. 
1648  in  rounde  Aposteines...to  auoyde  the  daunger  of  a  Fistula:  Trahbron, 
Tr.  yigo's  Ckirurg.,  fol.  xv  i^li.  1661  a  fistula  by  the  nose :  Hollybush, 

Afolkec.,  foL  13  r».  1063  A  remedye  against  fistuleys:  W.  Wardk,  Tr. 

AUsiio's  Seer.,  Pt.  III.  fol.  30  r°.  1668  Seing  you  are  come  to  that  tallie  of 

«,  fistula  in  knowledge  of  which,  &  also  exacte  curation  you  are  not  a  little  com- 
mended...a  fistnla,..\*  an  holow  and  dope  vicer  hauynge  a  straight  orifice .  and 
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the  halownes  of  the  same  u  harde,  oat  of  which  many  tymes  floweth  matter: 
T.  Galb,  Imt.  Ckirurg.,  foL  40  r*.  abt.  ISTO  Vlcen,  Sores,  Phistiloes, 

wowndes:  Sir  H.  Gilbekt,  Q.  EUm.  Achad.,  p.  j  (1869).  1079  Then  b 

more  periU  in  dose  Fistoloes,  then  outwarde  sores:  GossoM,  SehooU  o/Ab.^  Ep. 
Ded.,  p.  38  (ArberX  IMl  hollow  ulcera  called  fistuloes:  Holland,  Tr. 

PltH.  N.  H.,  BIc  33,  ch.  4,  Vol.  II.  p.  470.  1610  he  lay  sidce  of  a  many 

fistulcs  bred  in...wcret  puts  of  the  body:  J.  Healkv,  SI.  Aupatint,  Clfyef 
Got,  p.  883.  1636  B.  JONSOM,  Sta/.  e/Nnu,  ii.  ^,  WEs.,  p.  39  (1631). 

bef  1637    I  thought  't  had  been  some  gangrene,  fistula,  (  Canker,  or  ramex : 
MiDDLSTON,  Wilm,  iv.  z,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  204  (1885)1  1647  There's  a 

disease  I  I'd  rather  |  For  my  part  have  a  Fistula,  or  Feaver :  Fanshaws,  Tr. 
Potior  Fido,  ii,  4,  p.  69.  1686  I  do  not  hear  that  his  mod  Xtian  Majesty  is 
clear  of  his  fistula:  SaoiU  Ctrraf.,  p.  387(Camd.  Soc,  18^8).       ITM  The 


yet 

same  spiiiu  which,  in  their  superior  pi 


would  conquer  a  kingdoin...conclude 


t  spints  wmcn,  m  tbeir  superior  progress,  would  conquer  a  11 
fistnU:  Swift,  TaUa/a  Ttih,  f  ix.  Wks.,  p.  83/1  (1869). 

2.    a  pipe,  a  waterpipe,  a  kind  of  flute. 

1646  the  PUtuta  or  spout  [of  the  whale]:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pitiul.  Ef., 
Bk.  III.  ch.  xzri.  p.  140  (1686X  1670  the  Fistula  or  Pipe  of  Gold,  wherewith 
the  Pope  receives  the  conseouted  Blood  of  our  Saviour  in  ue  Chalice  upon  great 
days :  R.  Lassbls,  Vty.  lUJ.,  Pt.  n.  p.  33  (1698).  17S3  A  Bat-Rilufti 

S  Figures,  One  sits  opon  a  Rode  playing  on  a  Pittula :  Richardson,  Slatua. 
At.,  in  /tafy,  p.  18^  1737  I  wdl  have  it  (the  H^Aittie]  exactly  to  correspond 
with  the  andent  Fuittla,  and  accordingly  to  be  composed  utUm  tariha  du- 
JHKcta  eteutit:  Pope,  Mem.  M.  ScriiUnu,  Bk.  i.  ch.  v.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  115 
(«r57)- 

[Skeat  and  the  'Century'  Dictionary  rightly  derive  Eng. 
fester,  through  Old  ¥T.festre,fistle,  h.  fistula^ 

flnmara,  sb. :  It  (Florio) :  flood,  stream,  bed  of  a  stream. 

1830  the  road  was  no  more  than  a  fiumara,  over  mrhich  at  this  time  a  torrent 
Aom  the  melted  snow  was  flowing:  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Tna>.  m  Sicily,  VoL  IL 
di.  X.  p.  944. 

flame,  sb, :  It :  flood,  torrent 

1830  a  fitimt,  broke  down  a  bridge,  and  flooded  heaven  knows  how  many 
campi;  Byron,  in  Moore's  Lift,  VoL  iv.  p.  278  (i83aX 

fizgig:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  flsgig. 

Qeld,  sb.:  Norwegian:  an  elevated,  barren  plateau  (in 
Norway  and  Sweden). 

fjord:  Norwegian.    Seefloid. 

fl&belltim,  //.  fl&bella,  sb. :  Lat :  fly-flapper,  fan ;  used  in 
Eastern  churches  to  keep  insects  from  the  sacred  elements, 
but  in  Western  churches  disused  except  as  ornaments  carried 
by  attendants  of  the  Pope  in  certain  processions. 

1880  Mr.  Butler  gives  some  excellent  illustrations  of  the  andent  flabellam,  or 
fan  for  flies,  at  the  cekbration  of  the  Eucharist :  A  tAtmtum,  Aug.  t  j,  p.  214/3. 

'*ilacoii,  J^.:  Fr. :  a  smelling-bottle. 

1841  tflacoH  of  rock  crystal : 

act.  *1ftTlt    Rflu%.  Atitf    M. 


Ladv  Blbssington,  liltr  m  Frtuiet,  VoL  I.  p.  asi.         *1876  Echo,  Aug.  30, 


1834  [See  oavaltac*  MTvaataJ 

ADV  Blbssington,  Idltr  i 
Article  en  Fathitm.    (SlJ 

flagellator  (j.=.±:\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  La.\..  flagellator, 
noun  of  agent  to  LatyRi,f«//(J«,— 'towhip',  'to  scourge':  one 
who  whips,  one  who  scourges. 

*flageUiiin,  sb. :  Lat :  a  scourge,  a  whip ;  in  Zool.  and  Bot. 
a  whip-like  appendage. 

1843  The  Knight  on  his  crupper  |  Recdved  the  first  taste  of  the  Father's 
flagtlbim:  ^AKKtM.Ingatdt.  Ltg.,  p.  379(iB6sX  1885  Mr.  Dowdeswell 

exmUted  a  cholera  baculus  showing  a  flagellum  at  either  end:  Aihttutum, 
Dec.  IS,  p.  773/3- 

flagellnm  Dei,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  the  scourge  of  God ;  ap- 
plied to  the  Hun,  Attila. 

1603  additions  of  aifliction  to  affliction,  in  ordaining  an  ignorant  man  to  be 
flMllum  Dei  oner  his  brethren :  W.  Watson,  QuadliBett  ^  Relit-  A*  State, 
p.  a.  1611  Secondly  that /Kiwic/AiiK />«' that  barbarous  king  of  the  Hum, 

Attiia:  T.  Corvat,  CnuUtieiiVoL  u  p.  130(1776). 

flagrante  bello^  /Ar. :  Lat :  while  war  is  raging. 

1835  It  is  said. ..that  blockade  is  a  war  measure,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to 
JiagroHte  bello  as  one  of  the  rights  of  war :  Congrtu.  Debates,  VoL  1.  p.  376. 

flagrante  dlmlne,  in  flagranti  a~phr. :  Late  Lat:  while 
the  crime  is  (was)  flagrant ;  in,  or  directly  after  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  crime. 

1688  though  they  be  taken  with  the  manner  which  in  Latine  they  call  in 
JUiraHticrimine:  Sir  Th.  Smith,  Cemmmtm.  e/EngL,  Bk.  IL  ch.  xxv.  p,  189. 
bef.  1670  while  you  are  in  flagranti  crimine,  m  the  heighth,  and  meridian  of 
your  Sins:  J.  Hackst,  At^,  IVilUamt,  Pt.  n.  58,  p.  58  (1693). 

^flagrante  ddlic^,  in  flagranti  ddL,  phr. :  Late  Lat : 
while  the  offence  is  flagrant,  in  or  directly  after  the  per- 
petration of  an  offence ;  Fr.  au  faict  flagrant  (Cotgr.). 

1613  All  was  done  in  Flagrante,  there  wxu  no  leisure  to  giue  me  torment,  the 
cause  was  conduded:  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  111.  ch.  viiL  p.  193. 
1773  a  person  positivdy  charged  with^AMunuA  tleaUng,  and  taken  infleurmnte 
delicto,  with  the  stolengoods  upon  him,  is  nat  SaHaH*:  Junius,  Letters,  VoL  11. 
Na  Ixviii.  p.  314.  1836  The  man  who  rises  by  such  means  is  a  h\ati,nagrante 
delicto:  Congress,  Debates,  VoL  il  Pt.  L  p.  1392.       1889  all  criminals  taken  in 


fli^grante  delicto  within  the  precincts  of  the  dty  being  first  committed  to  the 
prisons  of  the  Seraskier:  Miss  Pasdos,  Beauties  of  tM*  Bos fh.,  p.  107.  1843 
And  if  once  you're  suspected,  your  skirts  tbey  willstidc  to,  |  Till  they  catch  you 
at  last  in  flagrante  delicto !  Bakham,  lugolds.  Leg.,  p.  369  (1865).  1844  In 
this  manner  might  Grouchy  have  so  far  realized  the  anxious  expectation  of  Napo- 
leon as  to  have  fkllen  upon  Bfilow  flagrante  delicto :  W.  Siborne,  H^aterloo, 
VoL  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  331.  1860  I  saw  my  father,  who  had  trod  lightly  over  the 
turf  and  caught  tsx  flagranti  delicto:  Once  a  Week,  Oct.  ao,  p.  449/2. 

flair,  sb.:  Fr.:  odor,  scent,  keen  sense  of  smell;  also, 
metaph.    Early  Anglicised  z&flayre,flaire, 

1883  I  wanted  you  to  exerdse  your  own  acumen,  to  cultivate  the  antiquarian 
flair:  M.  E.  Buddon,  Golden  Calf,  VoL  IL  ch.  v.  p.  176.  1889  [HulyfiMr 
for  supreme  excellence  and  beauty  m  craftsmanship  is  well  known:  Atheneeunt, 
Apr. «,  p.  43«/3. 

*flambeaTi,  pi.  flambeanx,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  torch  (lighted);  a 
decorated  candlestick ;  mttaph.  a  firebrand. 

1684  Afore  him  are  carried  a  Speare  and  a  Flambeaux,  or  torch  linkt  to  it : 
Sir  Th.  Hbrbert,  Trav.,  p.  168.  1664  and  strdgbt  another  with  his 

Flambeux  |  Gave  RalfUs,  o  re  the  eyes,  a  damn'd  blow :  S.  BuTLBR,  HuJsirus, 
Pt.  II.  Canu  iL  p.  136.  bef.  1670  Would  you  in  good  earnest  have  us  Repeal 
our  Laws  of  Correction  against  such  dangerous  FlambeauxT  J.  Hackbt,  Abf. 
Williana,  Pt.  i.  326,  p.  220  (teoiX  1675  A  Dance  of  Priests  entring  from 

each  side  of  the  Stage,  with  Cymbals,  Bells,  and  Flambeaux :  Shadwbll,  Psyche, 
iL  p.  17.  1680  Y\»m'ti<yjtxcaaa'm...  Enter  Footmen  with  Fltunbeaux  I 

—  Worn.  Captain,  ii.  p.  26.  1697 — 8  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  seal  to 
destroy :  Drvdbn^  Alexander's  Feast,  147,  1711  Tbey  hekl  a  Fbunboui  to 
his  Throat,  and  bid  him  deliver  his  Purse :  Spectator,  No.  77,  May  29,  p.  125/2 
(Morley).  1717  wax  candles  as  thick  as  three  flambeaux :  Lady  M.  W,  Mon- 
tagu, Letters,  p.  244  (1827).  1738  Have  the  Footmen  their  white  flambeaux 
yetl  for  last  night  I  was  poison'd:  Cibbbr,  \ mhruA's  Prm.  Hust.,  iiL  Wks., 
VoL  IL  p.  291  (2776).  1789  A  long  procession  of  nambeaux  and  friars:  Hor. 
Walpolk,  Letters,  VoL  I.  p.  16  (1857)1  1741   and  not  to  be  perambulated 

without  a  Guide,  and  lighted  Flambeaux:  J.  OzBLL,  Tr.  Toume/orfs  Voy. 
Levant,  VoL  I.  p.  74,  1786  Flambeaux  and  aromatic  lamps  were  here  lighted 
in  open  day:  Tr.  Beckford's  Vailuk,  p.  19  (1883).  1801  He  quarrdlecTwith 
the  glare  of  the  flambeaux :  M.  Edcbworth,  Good  French  Governess,  p.  212 
(1832)1  1803  It  was  dark,  and  the  tcKKoMxCt  flambeau  was  out:  —  Beunda, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  60  (1832X  1809  all  his  servants  to  be  in  waiting  with  flam, 

beaux  on  the  stairs:  Maty,  Tr.^icrfa/CtT'nsv.C^rm.,  Let.  xxviiL  Pinkeiton, 
VoL  VI.  p.  100.  1894  He  had  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  and  two  lanre  heavy 

ship-pistols  stuck  into  his  belt :  Scott,  Rtdgasmtlet,  ch.  til.  p.  172  (188^. 

flamboyantly^,  -ante,  adj. :  Fr. :  flaming,  blazing,  wavy ; 
Archil,  applied  to  a  highly  decorated  style  of  mediaeval 
French  architecture  distinguished  by  the  waviness  of  the 
tracery.    Early  Anglicised  asflaumbeande  [C.]. 

1851  the  Rose. ..Flamboyant  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  colours:  Longpsllow, 
Golden  Leg.    (C.E.D.]  1878  Massive  face  [and] /&»>ji>^m(  hair:  Geo. 

EuoT,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  362.  1883  He  must  have  seemed 
but  a  gristUre  beside  i^  flamboyant  dawn  of  Flaubert;  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  ss, 
P.sa<. 

fl&men,  Lat ;  flamin(e),  Eng.  fr.  Yr.Jlamitu :  sb. :  title  of  the 
special  priests  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of  Quirinus  (or  Romu- 
lus) in  Ancient  Rome.  The  chief  flamen  of  ]\imttT,flamen 
etmiis  m&jor,  was  the  flamen  par  excellence  ana  a  person  of 
great  dignity.    See  apex, 

1569  he  builded  a  Temple,  and  therein  plaoed  a  Flamyn :  Grapton,  Chmt., 
Pt.  v.  p.  44.  1579  his  miter  which  the  Flamines  do  weare:  North,  Tr. 

Plutarch,  p.  308  (1612).  1600  the  Flamin  of  Quirinus,  and  the  religious 

Vestall  viigines:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  v.  p.  906.  —  the  Flamine  Diaus  or 
Priest  of /><><<»-:  ii.,  Bk.  xxxn.  p.  811.  1608   T  inflame  the  Flamine 

of  loue  Amnion  so  |  With  Heathen-holy  fhry-fits:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Bartas,  p.  ao  (1608X  1607   seld-shown  flamens  |  Do  press  among  the 

popular  throngs  and  puff  |  To  win  a  vulgar  station ;  Shaks.,  Coriol.,  iL  i,  aao, 
1641  palls  and  mitres,  gold,  and  gewraws  fetched  from  Aaron's  old  ward- 
robe, or  the  flamin's  vestry:  Milton,  Reform,  in  Eng.,  Bk.  I.  Wks.,  VoL  \. 
E.  2  (1806).  1665  which  sudden  (lerswasion  u  dejected  the  Arcb-flamen,  that 
e  forthwith  invents  all  ways  possible  to  reclaim  the  king...the  Prophet  was 
recdved  into  grace  again,  whereby  he  had  the  readier  way  to  discover  the  Fbtmens 
knavery:  SirTh.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  55  (1677).  1780  whileany  of  these 

incubi  reign,  I  will  not  be  their  Flamen  and  give  out  their  orades:  HoR.  Wal. 
POLE,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  349  (1858X 

f  lamery :  Eng.  fr.  Welsh.    See  flonunery. 

*flamingO  (-  ±  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Voxt.  flamingo,  Old  Port 
flamengo:  name  of  a  genus  of  long-legged,  long-necked 
aquatic  birds  with  webbed  feet,  Phoenicopteri,  distinguished 
by  their  red  plumage. 

abt.  1565  whereof  the  Flemengo  is  one,  hauuig  all  redde  fethets,  and  long 
redde  legs  like  a  Heme,  a  nccke  according  to  the  bill  redde,  whereof  the  vpper 
nebbe  hangeth  an  inche  ouer  the  nether :  J.  Sparks,  ^.  Ha/aihinf  See.  Voyage, 
p.  62  (1878).  1810  Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight :  Southkv, 

Kehama,  35.  1845   Flamingoes  in  considerable  numbers  iiihabit  this  lake: 

C  Darwin,  Joum.  Btagle,  ch.  iv.  p.  66. 

flftnerie,  sb.:  Fr. :  the  process  or  habit  of  lounging  about ; 
sauntering. 

'flAnenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  lounger,  loiterer,  idler,  fops  frequenting 
fashionable  streets  or  walks. 

1873  he  will  aflTect  a  knowledge  of  London  life  that  only  comes  to  the  raiular 
JlAneur  after  years  of  active  experience :  Edw.  Braddoh,  Life  in  India,  a.  vL 
p.  236.  *1878  English  visitors  are  increasing  hourly,  and  when  I  say 
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FLANTADO 

this,  I  wUi...lo  include  t)w  wealthy  flcuuun,  who  affect  the  Gnmd  Hotel : 
LItfd't  Wklf.,  May  12,  p.  3.  (St.1  188S  A  man  with;£6o,ooo  bvested  ia 
sheep  and  land  can  eqjoy  life  on  a  New  Zealand  ron...as  much  as  any  country 
squiie  in  England,  and  probably  more  than  a  flAneur  of  the  London  streets : 
J.  Bkadshaw,  Ntw  Zautmd,  ch.  v.  p.  40. 

flantado,  sb. :  ?  Eng.  flaunt  with  termination  -ado  fr.  Sp. 
-ada :  a  flaunting.    Cf.  friscado. 

tUSS  the  sea  salte  foaming  wyth  bnae  flantadoe  dyd  harrow :  R,  Stanv- 
HURST,  Tr.  yirpT*  AtH.,  Bk.  I.  p.  18  (1880). 

flatulent  (-C  -_),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Yr./latuUnt. 

1.  windy,  airy. 

1608  the  more  weigfatie,  grosse  and  flalilent  part  remaining  behinde:  Hol- 
land, Tr.  PM.  Mar.,  f.  704. 

2.  Med.  full  of  gas  or  air;  suffering  from  wind  (gases)  in 
the  alimentary  canaL 

3.  Med.  tending  to  generate  wind  (gases)  in  the  alimentary 
cimal. 

'  ITSl  Pease  are  mild  and  demulcent ;  but  being  full  of  aerial  particles,  are 
flatulent,  when  dissolved  by  digestion :  Akbuthnot,  Alimmts,  ch.  vL  [T.] 
1846  Tim  GaritmMM  are  excellent:  this  chich  pea  is  nutritious  but  flatulent: 
Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  IL  p.  717. 

4.  metaph.  puffed-up,  empty,  unreal,  pretentious. 

1666  To  talk  of  knowled^  from  those  few  indistinct  representations  which 
are  made  to  our  grosser  faculties,  is  a  flatulent  vanity :  Glantill,  Scepsis.  [T.] 
1697  He  is  too  flatulent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry:  Dkvden,  Tr.  yitv., 
Ded.    [C.E.D.1 

fl&tns,  sb. :  Lat :  a  blowing,  a  breath,  a  puff  of  wind  or  air. 

1.  wind,  air,  or  gases  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  other 
parts  of  the  body;  flatulence. 

1651  he  was  skk  of  the  flatus:  RtUf.  tyotttm.,  p.  467.  (R.]  1671  The 
Fluid  of  these  cavities  is  in  diver*  thinn  consonant  to  the  Docoin  of  the  great 
HiMoeraUt  concerning  Fiaiu£s:  H.  O.,  Tr.  N.  Sitna't  Prodnm.  ch  SoUas  m 
SeoJt,  p.  31. 

2.  a  breath,  a  puff,  a  sudden  rush  of  air  or  gas. 

1698  It  might  possibly  be  effected  by  the  same  Causes  that  Earthquakes 
are,  viz.  subterraneoos  Fires  and  Flatu^t:  J.  Ray,  Thru  Ditccurte*,  1.  ch.  iii. 
P-  9  (>7>3)-  bef.  1818  You  make  the  soul,  as  being  a  mere  flatus,  to  have  a 

Rwre  precarious  subsistence  even  than  mere  matter  itself:  Clarke,  Ta  DadwtU, 
p.3t.    (T.J 

fldcihe,  sb.:  Fr.:  an  arrow,  a  belfry-spire;  Fortif.  angular 
two-faced  outwork  or  fieldwork. 

1.  a  parapet  with  two  faces  forming  a  salient  angle, 
generally  in  front  of  a  glacis. 

1804  to  knock  down  that  bad  work  in  fW>ot  of  the  gateway,  and  to  make  a 
good  modem yf^Aff  in  lieu  thereof:  Wellington,  Dit^.,  VoL  11.  p.  txa6  (t844X 
1836  open  Mtteries,  flesches  and  redoubts :  SuialterH,  ch.  31,  p.  31a  (iSaS), 

2.  an  architectural  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  light  spire, 
esp.  an  external  representation  of  a  slender  spire  in  decorated 
metal  work. 

1879  Mr.  Redfem  modelled  the  greater  part  .of  the  figures  in  the,^S^A^:  Sir 
G.  Scott,  ReceOatieni,  ch.  vii.  p.  165.  1883  the  great  hall  roof,  which  is 

high  pitched  and  of  French  character,  covered  with  green  slates,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cxaatJiicJu:  Standard^  Dec.  13,  p.  3. 

flectere  si  neaneo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo,  phr.: 
Ljit :  if  I  cannot  bend  the  gods  above,  I  will  stir  up  Hell. 
Virg.,  Aen.,  7, 312.    See  Acheronta  movebo. 

bef.  1637  FItctertti  ntgtuc  tufemt,  Acktrvnta  maveio.  mother:  Midole- 
TON,  Chutt  Maid,  v.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  114  (1885X  16S4  then  they  verilie  the 
old  verse,  FUettrt  si  ntqim  Supent^  Acharonta  movebo:  W.  wood.  New 
EnftMd*  Protp.f  p.  83.  18 ..  As  an  instance  of  unlucky  quotation  1  gave 
L't  Titswilliam's,  when  calling  on  the  Dissenten  to  join  the  Esublished  Clergy 
in  subscribing  for  the  rebuilding  of  York  Minster,  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos 
Acheronta  movebo :  Macaulay,  m  Trevelyan's  Lyt,  VoL  IL  ch.  zi,  p.  197  (i87iX 

flemingo:  Port    See  flamingo. 

*fl<tri88nre^  sb. :  Fr. :  stigma,  blemish,  disgrace. 

1816  With  these  \mKi  Jiitriuurtt,  Priestley  seems  to  have  expected  to 
annihilate  the  influence  of  Dupuis's  labor:  I.  Adams,  Wht.,  VoL  x.  p.  337 
(■856). 

*flenr-de-ll8,  flenr-de-lys,  Fr. ;  flonT(e)-d»-ly8,  flower-de- 
luce,  Eng.  fr.  Old  Yt.  flour  (flor,  fluf)  de  lys  {lis): 
sb.:  {a)  Bot.  iris;  {6)  a  heraldic  bearing  and  artistic 
ornament,  b^  some  supposed  to  represent  the  iris- 
flower.  Variously  Anghcised;  in  the  botanic  sense 
flower  de  luce  being  still  in  use. 
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«.   abL  1886  Of  yeddyngesheboaroutrely  Ihepris  I  Hisnekkewhitwasas 

-        •  •        "  _     .       -  1468, • 

,p.^(i88iX         1638  Ir'      ^ 
delyce:  /f«><>i/<,  pr.  by  Ri.  Banckes,  sig.  D  ii  i><>. 


the  flour  delys:  Chaucer,  C.  7*., /"rvA,  338.     '     11 

"         "  j(i88iX     .   1638  Iris.  This  herbe  is  called  Floure- 


...  >  wfayt  as  the  flour  de  lys : 

Caxtoh,  C*<u.  Crr/lr,  p.  ^(i88iX  1638  Iris.  This  herbe  is  called  Floure- 
delyce:  HeriaU,  pr.  by  Ri.  Banckes,  sig.  D  ii  i><>.  1637  Iris  in  Latyn  /  flowre 
deluoe  otherwise:  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  SrunraicHs  Dittill.,  Bk.  ti.  ch.  xix.  sig.  B 


ii  r*/3.  1648  of  the  iuyce  of  flouredelys  .J  .ss. :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vita's 

CUrunr^,  foL  xl  r*/3.  1660   A.  Askham,  LUIt  Heriall,  sig.  D  v  v*. 

1678  There  be  many  kindes  of  Iris,  or  floure  Deluce :  H.  Lvtb,  Tr.  Dodatris 
Herb.,  Bk.  I.  p.  193.  1680  The  prctie  Pawnee,  |  And  the  Chevisaunce,  I 

Shall  match  with  the  fayra  flowre  Delice :  Spens.,  Shef.  Cal.,li.pt.,  144.  1684 
Flower  deluce  is  hotte  and  drie  in  the  third  degree:  T.  CocHAH,  Haven  a/ 
HeeUth,  p.  ss.  1601  the  oile  or  ointment  of  Iris  or  the  Floure  de-luce  root : 

Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  1,  Vol.  l  p.  181.  —  the  floure-de-lis 
root :  ib.,  Bk.  30,  ch.  33,  VoL  11.  p^  73,  —  The  flower  de  Luce  also  is  a  Summer 
flower:  ti.,  Bk.  21,  ch.  11, p.  03.  1638  Carnations,  Floure-de-luces,  Lilies: 

B.  JoNsoif,  Masfues  (Vol.  11.),  p  no  (1640X  1646  the  Picture  of  the  Flower 
de  Luce:  Sir  Th.  Brown^kvi/.  £*.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xix.  p.  314  (1686).  1667 

Unless  1  should  send  you  Flower  de^niccs,  this  world  aflfbrds  not  any  flowers  fit 
to  make  you  a  present ;  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett,  of  Voitun,  No.  37,  Vol.  ill.  p.  ia^. 
b.  abt.  1440  Charles  pat  beris  the  flour  delyce:  Segt  affMelajme,  94  (1880). 
1487  a  dozen  of  diaper  napkyns  of  flour  de  lyce  werke  and  crownes... flower 
delice  werke:  Pasbm  Letters,  VoL  III.  No.  988,  p.  465  (1874).  1636  a  clothe  of 
fyne  asuie,  paynted  fiill  of  Flowre  de  lyoes  of  golde :  Lord  Bbrnbrs,  Fraissart, 
II.  157,  p.  430  (i8ta).  1686  a  standing  Cuppe...and  vj.  flowres  de  lice  about 

the  knoppe :  Invent.  D.  a/RiclUnond,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  111.  p  7  (185SX  1686 
Kyng  cuppe  and  lillies  so  beloude  of  all  men,  |  And  the  deluce  flown:  Webbe, 
Discaurse  a/ Eng.  Past.,  p.  84  (Arber).    [Danes]  1690  By  this  king  the 

Flaurt  deluce  was  first  appointed  in  the  ensigne  of  Fraunce :  L.  Lloyd,  Cament 
af  Time,  p.  708.  1600  you  shall  see  an  Isle  like  vnto  a  Floure  de  lice: 

R.  Hakluvt,  Vayages,  VoL  iii.  p.  189.  1601  What  avowing  her  royall 
Lions  and  Floure  de  Luz,  no  better  worth  then  to  serve  for  signes  for  bawdie 
houses?  A.  C,  Anew,  ta  Let.  a/ a  yesuited  Gent.,  p.  89.  Inl  their  bootes 

wch  they  weare  then  also  being  of  watchet  Velvet  wneretn  many  Flower  de  luces 
are  curiously  wrought:  T.  Corvat,  Crudities,  p.  34.  16S0  The  Flower  de 

lewce  of  France:  ^HN  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  G  4  V\t  nate.  1644  at  the  end 

of  which  [canal]  rue  three  jettos  in  the  form  01  a  fleur-de-lis:  Evelyn,  Diary, 


VoL  I.  p.  63  (1873).       1646  Thus  fell  one  of  the  compleatest  Kings  under  which 
the  flower  de  luces  ever  flourishd:  Howell,  Lemis  Jclll.,  p.  4.  1789  the 

led  velvet  mantle.. .powdered  with  gold  flower-de-luces :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters, 


VoL  I.  p.  t6  (1857X  1796  Mr.  de  Saintfoix  says.. .there  were  no  vestiges  of 

flowers  de  luce.. .on  medals  or  seals  before  the  time  of  Lewis  Le  Jeune:  Hist. 
Anecd.  a/ Her.  andCkiv.,  p.  350.  —  The  fleurs  de  lis  which  are  the  present 
royal  arms  of  France  (thougn  a  riotous  multitude  have  for  a  while  degraded  them) 
have  caused  many  disputes  whether  they  were  originally  fleurs  de  Rs  or  not :  ih. 
1888  tracery  terminated  with  a  crown  of  fleurs-de-lis:  J.  Dallaway,  Disc. 
Arckit.  Eng.,  &*c.,  p.  04.  1846  the  city  bean  for  arms  this  wonderful  bridge 
in  a  border  of  fleurs  de  lys  granted  by  Charles  V. :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  PL  11. 
P-  995- 

fleurdelis^,  part. :  Fr. :  branded  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  orna- 
mented with  fleurs-de-lis.  In  France  rogues  used  to  be 
fleurdelisis  between  the  shoulders. 

1644  was  Godfather  to  the  last  King,  which  made  him  to  be  Fhnrdeliit, 
to  be  Fbwerdelttc'd  all  over :  Howell,  Lttt.,  vi.  Ii.  p.  78  (164SX 

flenron,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  little  flower;  esp.  a  flower-shaped 
member  of  an  ornament  or  decorative  work,  a  piece  of 
decorative  flower-work. 

1611  Ftenran,  A  Fleunn,  or  Fleuret ;  a  small  flower:  CoTGR.  1741  Each 
Flower  consists  of  smaller  yellow  Flowers  or  Fleurons,  which  run  out  beyond  the 
Cup  above  five  or  six  lines :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Taumefarfs  Vay.  Levant,  Vol.  in. 
p.  187.  1788  The  Marauis  s  terms  were  deemed  to  trespass  on  some  precious 
neurons  in  the  Crown,  whicn^  though  perhaps  new  acquisitions,  have  a  finer  water 
than  some  of  the  old  table  diamonds :  Hon.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  176 
(r858X  1886  The  caps  [of  the  columns]  commatjleurans,  with  angels  of 

rude  device  and  birds  pecking  grapes:  AtkcMeum,  Dec  4,  p.  753/1. 

flenrs  de  garance,  phr. :  Fr. :  flowers  of  madder. 

1876  Fleurs  de  garance  is  powdered  madder  deprived  of  iu  soluble  constituents 
and  redried:  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  iv.  p.  687/1. 

flexible  (J.--),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  flexible:  easily  bent, 
pliant,  supple ;  also,  tneiaph.  tractable,  adaptable. 

1806  This  Ager  Damascenus  hath  erthe  moche  inclynynge  to  rede,  and  is 
flexible  and  toughe  as  wex:  Sir  R.  Guylpordb,  PylerynuM,n.  u (Ound.  Soc., 
>85iX  1646  thetender  ybwthe.. .which  like  wax  is  flexible  uto  vice:  Tr. 

Pelydare  Vergil's  Eng.  Hist,  VoL  I.  p.  S19  (1846/  1688  Women  are  soft, 

mild,  pitiful  and  flexible :  Shaks.,  ///  Hen.  VI. ,  1.  4,  141.  1606  the  »Utting 
wind  I  makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaJcs:  —  TroiL,  L  3.  go.  1641  a 
beast  of  monstrous  size,  yet.. .flexible  and  nimUe  in  the  joints:  Evblvn,  Diary, 
Vol.  L  p.  33  (1873X 

flexor,  .r^.:  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  \ja.\..  flectere,— ^X.0 
bend' :  Anat. :  a  muscle  whose  function  is  to  bend  a  part  of 
the  body;  opposed  to  extensor  {q.  v.). 

bef.  1744  he  observed  that  complaisant  and  civil  people  bad  the  Flexors  cf 
the  head  very  strong:  Pope,  Mem.  M.  ScriUems,  Bk.  L  ch.  x.  Wks.,  p.  143 
('7S7X 

flibutor:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  fililraster. 

floccolns,  pi.  floccnii,  .r^.:  Late  Lat.:  a  small  flock  of 
wool,  a  small  tuft,  anything  resembling  a  small  flock  of  wool 

1866  we  threw  open  our  apartment  to  the  atmosphere  outside.  This  made 
short  work  of  the  smoky  floccuh:  £.  K.  Kanb,  Arctic  Explar.,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxxi. 
P-434- 

*floe,.r*-:  Eng.fr.  Danishy7rt^<,-« 'a  fragment':  a  fragment 
of  an  ice-field  floating  on  the  sea. 

1886  the  ice  was  set  in  upon  the  land,  and,  among  it.  a  large  and  heavy  floe 
which  impeded  all  passage:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec,  Vayage,  en.  ix.  p.  133. 
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FLORA 


^Fldia,  name  of  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers. 
I.    the  goddess  of  flowers,  the  personification  of  the  in- 
fluences which  produce  flowers. 

18M  a  mcdowe.. .  Whicbe  Flont  d^painted  with  many  a  colour :  H  awss.  Past. 
Pla„  <ig.  A  i  f  (1SS4X  U8S  Flora  Mcing  her  fiue,  bids  al  her  giorioui 

Sowen  doae  thenuelvctt  Grkkmb,  MtnafhtH,  p.  3J  (1880)1  Ull  Theie 

your  uotuual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you  [  Do  give  a  life :  do  shepherdess,  but 
Flora  I  Peerinc  in  April's  froat :  Shaks.,  winl.  Talt.  iv.  4,  9.  1618  the 

praod  gallaat...dedted  with  all  the  glory  of  art :  and  his  adorned  lady,  in  her 
own  imagination  a  second  Flora:  T.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  1.  p.  87 
(ftM.  1667  then  with  voice  I  Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes,  | 

Her  band  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thus:  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  16. 

3.  the  aggregate  of  the  vegetable  genera^  species,  and 
varieties  which  are  observed  to  he  indigenous  in  a  district,  or 
to  have  characterised  a  special  period.  Also  written  flora. 
Seefirana. 

ITST  Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues:  ).  Thohson,  Summtr,  694 
(tt34X  1M6  The  zoology  of  Patagonia  is  as  limited  as  iu  Flora :  C.  Darwin, 
7M<m.  Btmfie,  ch.  viii.  p.  164.  IMS  From  the  observatioo  of  the  &una  ana 
lora  of  a  pnmitive  region...the  transition  is  easy :  Athenttum,  Sept.  5,  p.  999/3. 

Florence,  a  variety  of  red  Tuscan  wine,  named  from  the 
city  Florence  in  North  Italy. 

1767  The  chest  of  Florence  which  puzzled  James  and  me  so  much  proves  to 
be  Vati  Hertford's  drams:  Ho>.  WAUOi.a,  Lei.  tr  Mann,  ill.  355.    [Davies] 

Florentine,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  relating  to  Florence, 
the  capital  of  Tuscany  in  Italy ;  a  native  of  Florence ;  a  ship 
belonging  to  Florence ;  a  kind  of  pastry  or  of  custard ;  a 
kind  of  cloth,  also  caW'tA  florence ;  a  kind  of  silk  fabric. 

ISM  their  Navy  ...strengthened  with... Florentines  and  huge  HulVes  of  other 
countries:  W.  Raleigh,  ImI FirU 0/ Rntngt,  p.  16(1871).  1608  egge- 

pies,  florentinea,  and  daintie  puddings:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  680. 
1607  custards,  tarts,  and  Florentines:  Beau.  &  Fu,  U^om.  Hairr,  v.  i.  fNares] 
16 . .  1  went  to  Florence,  from  whence  we  have  the  an  of  malring  custards, 
which  are  therefore  called  Florentine:  H^il'i  InUrfrtter.  p.  33.  [Narcs] 
1618  Fruit,  Florentines,  sweet  sugar-meats  and  spices:  Withkr,  Sat.,  Vanity 
(1650). 

«llArUaginm,/^  llAiilegU,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  collection  of 
flowers  (fldres),  i.e.  of  choice  passages  of  literature;  an 
anthology. 

166S  a  coUectioa  of  the  most  quaint  and  courtly  eq>res9ions  by  way  of 
JImtmttm:  Evblvn,  Ccmtf.,  Vol.  in.  p.  161  (187s).  1704  collections, 

■wdudas,  txarfta  ftutJamt,  JUriUruu,  and  the  like:  Swift,  TaU  0/  a  Titi, 
I  V.  WlcSj,  p. 73/1  ('8<9).  bef.  1783  if  one  could  trace  his  occasional  Flori- 

legium:  R.  North,  Examtn,  IL  v.  3,  p.  317  (i74aX  1816  some  [of  Henry's 
pieces].. .were  as  perfect  as  he  could  nave  made  them  at  any  age,  and  mtist  hold 
their  place  in  our  popnlar  Florilegia  as  long  as  the  English  Unguage  endures: 

SOUTHET,  Lttt.,  VoL  II.  p.  433  (185$). 

flte,  pi.  flfires,  sb. 
men. 

bef.  1788  One  may  alto  admire  how  the  Author  comes  by  the  Floret  of  the 
Ctau^Utt  %  R.  North,  Bxamen,  l  iii.  94,  p.  188  (>74oX  1693  This  [pardon] 
is  theyfm  Uctit  ('of  milk'],  the  cream  of  mercy:  Watson,  Body  o/Div.,  p.  533 
'       '  "  *~*    "T  a  la^  playsler  of  yaaijloit  unnientontm  ('ointmeius'] 


Lat :  a  flower;  a  choice  part  or  speci- 


for  Kynges  Attorney.. .for  all*hys  dysease  is  Sut  an  adie  in  hys  knee:  Patiom 
L*tttrt,y<A.  III.  No.  898,  p.  338(1874)1 

fiota,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  fleet  (of  merchant-ships).    Anglicised  in 
16  c.  sAflote  {Rare). 

ion  a  flou  of  three  shippes  and  a  carauell :  In  R.  Hakluyt's  Diven  fojragte, 
p.  35  (18^).  1779  The  flota  is  a  fleet  of  large  ships,  which  carnr  out  the 

«)oas  of  Europe  to  the  ports  of  America,  and  bring  back  the  produce  or  Mexico, 
F^,  and  other  kingdoms  of  the  New  World:  Swinburne,  Tnw.  Stain, 
Let.  38.    [R.]  1789  they  [Spanish]  allow  the  Dutch,  Great  Britaiii  and 

other  commercial  states  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  flota: 
J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geegr.,  VoL  L  p.  731  (1796). 

*floti]la,  .r^. :  Sp. :  a  little  fleet,  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

1788  The  scarcity  of  money  will  continue  until  th*  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
flotilla  at  Cadiz:  J.  Adams,  (f*t..  Vol.  vi.  p.  try  (1853).  1819  and  at  Suez 

.r?      -.1 l3edda:T.HorE, /(««*., 

commaoder  of  the  Sicilian 
the  straiu :  T.  S.  Hughes, 


took  shipping  with  a  flotilla  of  liai^ees  bound  for  I 
VoL  n.  ch.  n.  p.  113  {iSao).  1830  the  gallant 

flotilla,  who  ordered  nis  own  launch  to  carry  us  tfirough 


Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See 


Trmo.  in  Sicilf,  Vol.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  133. 

flourfe)-de-lis  (-luce,  -lys): 
flenr-de-Us. 

flummery  {J.  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Welsh  Ifymru,  =  'jelly 
firom  boiled  and  steeped  oatmeu' :  jelly  obtained  by  steeping 
and  boiling  meal;  a  refuse  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch.    Flummery,^^wmaKax',  is  a  distinct  word. 

1681  From  small  Oat-meal  by  oft  steeping  it  in  water...and  then  boyling  it 
to  a  thicke.. .jelly  is  made. ..Wash-brew  or  Flamery :  G.  Markham,  IVaji  to  Get 
WeaitJk,  No.  3,  Bk.  11.  ch.  viiL  p.  179  (t668X  bef.  1691  I  allow  of  orange  and 
butter.milk  possets,  of  roasted  apples,  flummery,  or  any  other  light  and  cooling 
thing  they  call  for:  R.  BoYLX,  IfOb.,  Vol.  v.  p.  590.    [R.]  1876  the  solu- 

tion Idyeing  calico]  is  thickened  with  British  gum,  or  calcined  flummery :  Encyc, 
Brit.,  VoL  IV.  p.  689/3. 


FOLATRE 

flnor,  Lat.  pi.  flnfires,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  flow  or  flux. 

1.  catamenia  {q.  v.). 

I6S6 — 6  For  she  was  purified  from  her  undeanness,  i.e.  her  monthly  fluors: 
and  so  was. ..to  conceive  with  child :  J.  Trafp,  C«aM.  OU  Tett.,  Vol.  I.  p.  499/9 
(1867). 

2.  fluor-spar. 

1673  those  colder  Countryes,  such  as  Gonmaty  and  Englaeid,  where  hard 
Gems  are  more  unfrequent,  those  soft  ones  that  Mineralisu  call  Fbeores,  are 
often  to  be  found  in  or  near  Metalline  Veins:  R.  Bovle,  Virinn  o/Ctmt,  p.  31. 
1678  The  crude  stone  is  like  a  kind  of  spam  at  jSmr:  J.  Ray,  y»tfm.  Imo 
Cmmir.,  p.  335.  1691  These  fiimaces  are  doubtlesa  the  laboratories  where 

minerals  are  concocted  into  metals,  Jluore  sublimated:  Evelyn,  C»rmf.,  Vol. 
IU.  p.  338  (1873). 

Ante  don(»,  phr. :  Fr.,  'sweet  flute' :  perhaps  a  doacet 
See  donz. 

1679  There  was  also  tjlute  Jonee,  now  in  much  request  (or  accoapauying 
"  "'        "  ■  --    .  1680  Four^nd'twenty 


in  Notogait,  IL    (Davies) 


the  voice :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  il  p.  145  (1879X 
bears  dance  to  flute-douxea :  Revenge,  er  a  Match 

♦focuB,  pi.  fed,  sb.:  Lat,  'fireplace',  'hearth':  Optics,  a 
point  toward  which  rays  converge,  or  from  which  they  seem 
to  diverge ;  Geem.  the  pole  of  some  important  polar  of  a 
curve,  as  in  conic  sections  the  pole  of  the  polar  which  inter- 
sects the  major  axis  at  right-angles;  genercUly,  a  point  of 
concentration,  a  centre  of  attraction. 

16M  standing  at  one  of  the  focusscs...the  voice  seems  to  descend  from  the  cloadsi 
ITELYN, /7iu7,  VoL  I.  p.  55(1879).     1668  the  fo 
arches):  Sir  Th.  Brown.  GartUnefCyr^  ch.  4, j 


Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  5s  (1879).  1668  the  focusof  one  extremity  (of  elliptieal 
arches):  Sir  'th.  Brown,  Cardtn  ofCyr^  ch.  4,  p.  48  (r<8i)i  16W  The  Focut 
is  about  half  a  Louyt  for  large:  PUL  Tnuu.,  Vol.  i.  No.  6,  p.  96.         1699  a 


very  large  Burning  Glatt,  about  3  foot  diameter,  which  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
vi*.  in  the  beginning  of  Fehmmry,  did  lire  Wood  into  a  flame,  in  the  -very 
moment  it  came  into  and  past  through  the  Fecus:  M.  Lister,  yonm.  to  Paris, 
p.  53.  177S  The  lofty  mountains. ..concenter  the  rays  of  the  Sun  as  it  were 

into  a  focus :  R.  Chandler,  Trau.  Asia  Minor,  p.  67.  bef.  17(8  There, 

centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat,  |  Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet: 
CoWTBR,  Cnmert.,  Poems,  VoL  i.  p.  161  (1808).  1806  and  we  have  every 

thin^  to  dread  from  such  a. /ecus  m  French  intrigue  in  the  very  centre  of  our 
dominions:  £4iin.  Rev,,  VoL  4,  p.  307.  1819  a  focus  of  infection  ready 
formed,  a  train  of  miasma  ready  laia  on  every  side:  T.  Hopr,  Anast.,  VoL  1. 
ch.  vL  p.  119(1830).  1836  The  State  Legislatures  are  the  foci  to  collect  rays  of 
public  senttment:  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  11.  p.  1455.  1880  my  forced  visit 

to  the  grand  focus  of  piracy :  E.  Blaquibre,  'Tr.  Sir.  Pananti,  p.  373  (snd  Ed.)i 
IMS  being  near  Gibraltar,  the  great  focus  of  smuggling :  Ford,  itam&k.  Spain, 
Pl  I.  p.  30.  1878  thu  district  to  be  the  focus  of  tne  mineralogical  outcrop: 

Timtt,  Vixs  la    [Su] 

foecundi  calices,  &c.:  Lat    See fecn&dl calicos,  &c. 

foenum  habet  in  cornu:  Lat.    See  fenun,  &c 

foetor:  Lat    See  fetor. 

foetus:  Lat    See  fetns. 

Ftfhn,  FSs,  .r^.:  Ger. :  a  warm  dry  south  wind  which 
blows  down  the  valleys  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps. 

1888  Builders...had  to  guard  against  the  /ihn  and  other  Swiss  winds: 
GnetrdioM,  Mar.  14,  p.  39a. 

foibloBse,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  characteristic  weakness,  a  failing. 

1813  a  mere  foiblesu  on  the  part  of  U  Grand  Mamrict :  Jepvret,  Essays, 
VoL  1.  p.  358  (1844).  1886  our  own  foiblesse  for  such  speculations  might 
tempt  us  to  select  a  lew  more  samples:  £«!•.  Rev.,  VoL  59,  p.  153. 

foie  tgOAtpkr.:  Fr.:  fat  liver  (of  goose)  made  into  pftt4 
de  foie  gras  (g.  v.). 

1818  the  liver  of  the  unfortunate  soose  is  enlamcL  in  order  to  produce  that 
richest  of  alt  dainties,  theyMr/nu:  T.  Moore,  Fudge  FamUy.p.  ajnote.  1866 
smoking  and  looking  over  the  oootenu  of  the  letter-bag,  peeling  an  apricot,  or 
cutting  into  a  foie  gras,  silent,  lazy,  and  inert:  Ouida,  Strmthmore,  VoL  L  ch.  i. 
P-5- 

•foist,  fti8t(e),  sb. :  Eng.fr.  Tt./msU  (Cotgr.):  a  fest,  light 
galley. 

1S06  a  grete  army  of  Tnrkes  gayleys  and  iiistes:  Sir  R.  GDYLfORDB, 
Pylgrymage,  p.  61  (Camd.  Soc,  i8si>  16SS  commaunded  a  foyst  and  two 

brigantines  to  oe  furnished  with  all  kynde  of  ordinaunce :  R.  Eden,  Ntae  India, 
p.  aS  (Arber,  1885).  1B88  which  bsrks  are  made  after  the  manner  of  Fusts  at 
GallioU :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Fredericks  Voy.,  foL  3  r».  1098  the  most 

traffique  in  India,  is  in  Foists  like  galleyes:  Tr.  y.  VanLinschoter^s  Voy,,  Bk.  L 
VoL  I.  p.  73  (i88jX  1S99  30  galliasses,  loj  gallies,  as  well  bastards  as  subtill 
mabonnels,  s;  tanours,  30  fiists,  64  great  ships,  sixe  or  seuen  gallions,  and  30 
rr.  Vol  IL  L  p.  78.  -—     •  .     .   • 


salletes:  K.  Hakluyt,  Voyems, 

band  to  certaine  Maisters  of  Gallies  for  to  spli 

embaiqued :  Holland,  Tr.  Suet.,  p.  196.        1611  Fustt,  A  foist,  a  light  galKe 


1606  given  order  before 
Jit  the  Foise  wherein  she  was 


that  haih  about  16,  or  18  oares  on  a  side,  &  two  rowers  to  an  oare:  CoTGR. 

fokeer,  foker:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    Seefokeer. 

foIAtre,  adj.  -.  Fr. :  frolicsome,  playful,  inclined  to  romp. 

1843  Angelica  suddenly  became  gay,  smiling,  cmfldential,  and  /oUtre: 
Thackeray,  Miscellanies,  VoU  iv.  p.  66(i857X 
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folieTaf80linaiite,/Ar.:  Fr.:  'reasoning  madness',  mania 
for  answering,  insolence,  impertinence. 

1803  ThU  kind  of  denmgemeiit...U  what  is  vulgarly  aS\ti/etie  raistmmmU: 
EdiH.  Ktv.,  Vol  2,  p.  163. 

*f(dio  {li-s),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  laX.  folio,  abL  o{  folium,='2. 
leaf.  Late  Lat,  'a  leaf  or  sheet  of  paper'. 

1.  a  sheet  or  leaf  of  paper. 

1S48  And  then  it  apnearei  folia  aSs.  allio,  tliat,  &c. :  SrAUNroKD,  Kinga 
/^nrny.,  cIl  ix.  foL  ^  r«  (1567X  1698    theorder  and  cuioner  whereof  is  io 

folio  38,  4s,  43,  particularly  described:  R.  Baxret,  Thtor.  0/  Warrtt,  Bk.  iii. 

5.  87.  lUfo  Fatiii,  A  sheete  or  leafe  of  paper:  Cockbram,  Pl  i.  (and  Ed.i 
691  several  folios  of  dried  plants :  Evklyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  333  (187a). 
1710  EnsSsh  weeds  pasted  on  royal  paper.  With  my  large  folio  of  iDOian 
cabbage:  Addison,  TatUr,  Aug.  36,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  iS7(iB54X 

2.  in  the  phr.  in  folio,  consisting  of  single  sheets  fastened 
together  or  of  sheets  folded  in  hal^  applied  to  books. 

1S89  I  have  two  editions  in  greeke:  the  one  of  learned  Paguine  !>■/!>£«,  the 
other  of  Plautyne  in  tctaot:  R.  Parsohs,  D^.  ffCtnt.,  p.  14S.  iSW  write, 
pen ;  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  (olio:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  3,  193.  IMS 
Fri.  ...Of  what  volume  is  this  book,  that  I  may  fit  a  cover  to  'tf  Pri.  Faith, 
neither  in  folio  nor  in  dedmo  sexto,  but  in  ocuvo,  between  both :  Middlkton, 
Fivt  GaUantt,  L  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  III.  p.  i»  (1885).  1688   He  [man]  is  the 

compendious  index  of  God's  gi«at  book  in  foUo:  T.  Adams,  Com.  a  Ptt.,  Sher- 
man Comm.,  p.  aoa/i  (1865X  1666  To  me,  a  curttu  PhiltaplUcut,  is  but  an 
Impeninencv  in  Folia:  Glanvill,  Setttit,  ch.  xviii.  p.  135  (1885).  1690  but 
enough  to  shew  iu  Abturdih,  though  not  to  account  (at  its  Varvtj ;  when 
Vomud%  very  Abridgment  of  it  makes  a  thick  Volume  in  FoUox  South,  Serm., 
VoLii.  p.  365  (1737^  1T04  Immediately  were  brought  by  Mercury  three 

large  volumes  m  foho:  Swipt,  BaUlt  Bit.,  Wks.,  p.  104/a  (186^ 

2  a,    metaph.  of  a  large  size,  on  a  large  scale. 

1630  when  a  maiu  stonache  is  in  F»li»,  and  knowes  not  where  to  hane  a 
dinner  in  Dnimo  ttxte:  John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sjg.  L  3  Vjt.  —  A  Staniardi 
Ruffe  in  follio,  large  and  wide:  ii.,  sig.  Pp  a  t>o/i.  bef.  1668  That,  who 

wouM  travel,  here  might  know  |  The  httle  World  in  Folio:  J.  Clbvbland,  tfit., 
P'  378  (ii87X  1670  they  have  short  Hair  on  their  Heads,  bat  Beards  m/otit: 
K.1.ASSBLS,  V^.  ItaL,  Pt  I.  p.  45  (1698).  1697  the  News  is  That  Cuckoldom 
in  Fdio  is  newly  printed ;  and  Matrimony  in  Quarto  is  just  going  into  the  Press : 
Vanbrugh,  Prm.  Wtfi,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  193  (1776)1 

3.  the  size  of  a  book  consisting  of  single  sheets  of  paper 
bound  together,  or  of  sheets  of  paper  folded  in  half, 

1614  Our  lives  shorten,  as  if  the  book  of  days  were  by  God's  knife  of  Jndg- 
tnent,  cut  less,  and  brought  from  /olio  as  in  the  patriarchs  before  die  flood,  to 
fiutrto  in  the  fathers  after  the  flood :  T.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  i. 
P.3«9("867X 

3  a,    attrib. 

hef.  1688  Thus  fir  his  Infimcy 
folio  Page:  J.  Clbvkland,  f  ib.,  p  aao(t687X 


:  His  riper  Age  |  Requires  a  more  mysterious 
_     .  (t687X  1669  I'Ubummy/!»4<7 

Volumes,  and  my  Manuscripts  too:  Drvdkn,  Mach-Attnl.,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  394  (1701X  1680  There  is. ..alto  a  folio  MS.  of  good  thickness :  £vbltm, 

Diary,  Vol.  II.  v-  I5S  (■87aX  bef.  1788  the  whole  is  at  large  in  Print  in  a 

Folio  Volume:  R.  North,  Examtn.  iii.  vUi.  60,  p.  639  (1740). 

3  b.    attrib.  metaph.  large-sized,  expansive. 

1680  These  fellowea  with  their  ample  folio  graces:  John  Taylor,  WIu., 
sig.  a  Aaa  a  rf/a. 

4.  a  large  volume,  consisting  of  single  sheets  of  paper 
bound  together,  or  of  sheets  folded  in  half.  The  size  of  an 
ordinary  folio  varies  from  7^x  12^  in.  to  14x23  in.  without 
allowance  for  trimming. 

1638  He  is  one  that  makes  all  Bookes  sell  dearer,  whilst  he  swels  them  into 
Follows  with  his  Comments:  J.  Earlk,  Mieneosm.,  p.  S7  (r868).  1844  a  tcjiic 
yiVSw (conunonriace book]:  Milton,  y4rT^.,  0.64(1868).  1668  tVlio knvw 

that  thr€€  FoliJt  are  yet  too  little :  Sir  Th.  Brown^  Hydtriotapk.,  Ep.  Ded.  to 
Bacon.  bef.  1670  he  hath  in  his  Custody  the  Bible  in  three  Parts  in  a  large 

FoUo:  J.  Hackbt,  Atf.  Wilttaxu,  Pt.  11.  4a,  p.  40  (1693).  1676  Anna 

Cotmuna,  who  wrote  the  Eastern  History  in  Greek,  a  laige  Folioi  H.  Woollky, 
Geniltwoman't  CotKfanim,  p.  39.  1713  the  sinkuig  of  those  thin  Folios, 

wbidl  have  every  other  Day  retailed  to  us  the  History  of  Euroft ;  Sfeciator, 
No.  445,  July  31,  p.  636/a  (MorleyX  bef.  1771  Under  a  tea.cup  he  might 

lie,  I  Or  creased,  like  dog's-ears,  ui  a  folio :  Gray,  Long  Story,  xvii.  1776 

Mr.  Fowke...to<»  up  a  large  folio,  and  threatened  to  beat  him  with  itt  Trial 0/ 
Jotefk  Fftukt,  4/1.  1818  this  same  Udy  writes  octavos,  and  talit  folios : 

Byron,  in  Moore's  /.>>>,  Vol.  11.  p.  357  (i83aX  *1877  a  second  ample  foUo, 

so  pniusely  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed:  Tinui,  Dec  la    [Sl] 

5.  a  page  or  two  facing  pages  of  an  account-book ;  in 
copying,  a  certain  number  of  words  taken  as  an  unit  in  the 
computation  of  the  amount  copied ;  a  portfolio. 

fames,  pL  fSmites,  .r^. :  Lat,  'touch-wood',  'tinder':  a 
substance  which  preserves  contagion  so  as  to  be  a  source  of 
disease. 

1668  Natural  tempers.. .according  as  they  are  attended  or  managed  prove 
«  gnat  Fomtt  of  lin :  John  Owsn,  O/  Ttmpt.,  ch.  vii.  p.  ia6.  1684  The 

lignt  of  nature. 


I  of  lin:  John  Owsn,  O/Tompt.,  ch.  vii.  p.  ia6.  1684  T 

«.. .acquaints  not  witli  the.^mrx  of  sin:  S.  Charnock,  Wkt., 


liichol's  Str.  Stand.  Divina,  VoL  tv.  p.'  17s  (1865).  1673  Oh  what /!> 

»11  them  :  T.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nid 


Mccali  ['of  sin'].. .as  the  schoolmen  call  them 

Ed-i  P' i5/<  (1868X  1693   Original  sin... isyimrr/nicatf,  it  is  the  womb 

in  which  all  acttml  sins  are  conceived:  Watson,  Body  0/ Div.,  p.  too  (185S). 
1714  plucked  out  his  Heart,  and  wrung  oat  of  it  that  Mack  Drop  of  Blood,  in 


:  'r.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nichol's 
..Ai/om 
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which,  say  the  Turkish  IXvines,  is  contained  the  Foma  Feccati.so  that  he  was 
free  from  Sin  ever  after :  Spectator,  No.  587,  Aug*  30,  p.  8}o/i  (MorieyX 

fond,  sb. :  Fr. :  ground,  groundwork,  foundation,  fund. 

1679  Wdl— yoa  would  be  so  setled  in  the  World,  as  to  have  a  certain  Fond, 
whereon  you  may  rely :  Suadwbll,  TVwr  Widow,  it  p.  it.  1704  To  support 
this  Grandeur,  which  he  soon  began  to  consider,  oould  not  be  maintained  without 
a  Better  Fonae  than  what  he  was  bom  to :  After  qiuch  Thought,  he  cast  aboatat 
last,  to  tarn  Projector  and  Virtuoso :  Swift,  Tale  o/a  Tub,  pp.  <a,  93  (and  Ed.). 
1740  Ant  fond,  from  whence  it  all  proceeds:  Gray,  Letters,  Na  xlv.  VoL  i. 
p.  103  (i8iaX  1844  The  spirits  are  for  the  most  part  artificial,  theyfou/  is 

sadness :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  54  (1885X  1878  Kate  herself  was 

not  indifferent  to  theywu/ of  appreciation  thus  secured  to  her:  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Omim,  Vol.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  17. 

fonda,  sb. :  Sp. :  inn,  tavern,  hotel,  lodging-house. 

1836  they  then  came  into  the  yard  of  the  Fonda:  Capt.  Hbad,  Pampas, 
p.  ta?.  1646  The  inns  of  Spain  are  divided  into. ..classes. ..first  the  Fonda  the 
Hotel. ..this  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  largest  towns:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain, 
Pt.  I.  p.  33.  18. .  be  plunged  into  the  6ra,fimda  at  the  wayside,  and  en- 

deavoured to  forget  his  woes.,  .in  aguardiente:  Brbt  Hartb,  Story  of  a  Mine, 
ch.  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  13  (1881X 

fondoq,  sb. :  Arab. :  inn,  lodging-house.    See  alfiuidlca. 

1704  that  just  before  T  went  to  Mecca,  being  newly  come  to  this  my  last 
Patroon,  we  living  in  a  Court,  or  Funduck,  as  they  term  it,  where  lived  none  but 
Bachelours,  every  one  had  his  Slave  to  do  the  like  Service  with  him,  as  I  did  with 
my  Patroon:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  157.  1888  We  drove  from  Tunis 

to  Susa,  spending  a  night  on  the  way  at  thxyonduk  of  BIr  el-Bttah:  Academy, 
Jan.  ao,  p.  44. 

*fonds,  sb. :  Fr. :  ground,  funds,  stock,  capiul. 

1664  I  can  number  near  thirty  soru  cat  and  lay'd  into  t/onds  or  ground  of 
blaik-Marilt:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  ParaU.  Arckit.,  &v.,  p.  141.  1836  Bat 
dieySnubof  the  character  is  the  same:  Jbfprbv,  Essays,  Vol.  L  p.  379  (1844X 

*foii8  et  oxigo  mall,  phr. :  Lat :  the  spring  and  source  of 
evil. 

1809  It  is  useless  to  ask  whether  this  doctrine  was  taught  by  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  the  supposed  .^nr  et  origo  mali:  Quarterly  Rev.,  Vol.  il  p.  27^. 
*1877  Ecko,  Mar.  31.  [Sl]  1883  But  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  mere  conceit  is 
itx/ons  et  origo  mali:  Greg,  Misc.  Essays,  ch.  x.  p.  aoo.  1888  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  we  have  here  Ax/ohs  et  origo  mali,  although  some  authors 
consider  tiie  nervous  system  chiefly  at  fault :  Practitioner,  OcL,  p.  371. 

fens  lacrim&mm,  phr. :  Lat :  fount  (source)  of  tears. 

1660  so  theplace  in  Pen's  mind  was  no  longer  green,  and  the  fons  lacrymarum 
was  dried  Up:  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Vol.  il  c&  lit  p.  35  (1879X 

fontaine  do  JouTence, /^r. :  Fr.:  fountain  of  youth. 

1776  but  I  must  bunt  my  chains  and  go  to  Paris,  which  I  doubt  I  shall  not 
find  a  /oniaine  de  youvence :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  vi.  p.  333  (1857X 

fontaive,  sb. :  a  kind  of  high  commode  made  fashionable 
late  in  17  c.  by  Mile.  Fontange.    See  commode,  I.  i. 

1690  Now  had  the  goddess  of  the  year  |  Long  flourish'd  in  her  summer 
geer,  |  And  envious  autumn  in  revenge  I  With  dust  had  spoil'd  her  green  fontange : 
D'Urfby,  CoUsn's  Walk,  Canto  iL    (Davies]  1694  A  Font-Ange,  u  a 

modish  Top.knot  first  worn  by  Mademoiselle  d'  Fontange :  N.  H. ,  Ladies  Diet., 
p.  lo/a.  1711  these  old-fashioned  Fontanges  rose  an  Ell  above  the  Head... 

they  were  pointed  like  Steeples:  Spectator^  No.  08,  June  sa,  p.  154/a  (Moriey). 
18e9  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  in  black,  weanng  a  fontange  and  leaning  her  cluMt 
on  her  hand,  has  many  pathetic  aasoaatioiis:  Atkeneeum,  OcL  a6,  p.  565/3. 

fonteeo,  pi.  fontechi,  .r^. :  Old  It,  also  fondaco:  a  store- 
house, an  alfismdica  {g.  v.). 

1699  AVitbin  the  dtie  are  fiue  Fonteekix  R.  Hakluvt,  yoyages,  VoL  ti.  i. 
p.  199. 

foojadar:  Anglo-Ind.    Seefoqjdw> 

fookeer :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  fiUceer. 

fortmen,  pL  forftmina,  sb. :  Lat :  a  small  hole,  opening, 
or  open  tube. 

1797  The  external  and  internal  foramina  of  the  cranium  or  skull ;  Eneyc. 
Brit.,  S.V.  Foramen.  1807    through  these  foramina  were  originally  passed 

the  four  strings,  or  chords :  Bbrbsfurd,  Miseries,  VoL  n.  p.  18S  (5th  Ea.)i 

forcado,  .r^.:  Old  Sp.  (Minsheu):  a  galley-slave.  Cf. 
forcat. 

1639  There  were  many  more  Christian  slaves,  and  neere  an  handred  Fortadtt 
of  Turkes  and  Moons:  CArt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  855  (1884X 

format,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  convict,  a  person  in  penal  servitude. 

1764  those  forcats,  who  have  served  the  best  part  of  the  time  for  which  they 
were  condemned  are  employed  in  public  works :  Smollett,  Frasice  dr*  Italy, 
xiv.  Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  368  (1817).  1866  they  had  suffered  a  few  of  itx/orcatt, 
uncbidden,  to  drop  down,  gating  and  powerless :  Ouida,  Stratkmore,VcX.  m. 
ch.  xvit  p.  371. 

*fotce  majeure,  phr. :  Fr. :  superior  power,  overwhelming 
force. 

1888  Tyranny,  upheU  by  law,  will  ^eially  be  "tempered"  by  outrage,  so 
long  as  %Jme  majeure  onvtati  its  being  met  in  any  other  way:  Academy, 
Sept.  8,  p.  158/r.  1886   they  will  not  combine  except  under  force  miOcure: 

MaemiUtuis  Mag.,  No.  333,  p.  34a/i. 
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forceps,  s6.:  Lat.,  'pincers',  'tongs':  an  instrument  for 
grasping,  of  which  various  kinds  are  used  in  surgery  and 
dentistry. 

U6S  then  with  your  Forcepes,  take  it  ante,  as  abo  the  bloode:  T.  Gali, 
Treat.  Goniuskat,  fol.  14  V.  1761  you  have  torn  every  bit  of  ikin  quite  off 

the  bade  of  both  my  bands  with  your  forceps:  Stbrhs,  Tritt.  SAamd.,  iii.  xri. 
Wks.,  p.  123  (1839). 

foifez,  sd. :  Lat :  a  pair  of  shears  or  scissors. 

171S  The  Peer  now  spreads  the  glitf  ring  Forfex  wide,  |  T*  inclose  the  lode ; 
now  joins  it,  to  divide:  Popk,  Xa/e  e/l,cth,  lit.  147,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  191  (17S7X 

forlorn  hope, /Ar. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  verloren  hoopf^^XoA 
troop' :  Mil. :  originally,  the  body  of  skirmishers  in  front  of 
an  army ;  a  detachment  told  off  for  some  specially  dangerous 
duty,  such  as  leading  an  assault  on  a  fortified  position. 

1679  He  most  also  so  order  the  Fvrltrm  hope  in  y*  front  of  hys  Battayle : 
DiGGBS,  Strutitt.,  p.  los.  1S91  the  forlome  hope  to  the  reregatd :  Garrard, 
Art  Warrt,  p.  313.  [1698  a  forlome  SentineU,  to  discouer  the  enemies  pro- 
ceedings: R.  Barr«t,  7Vl«r.  o/lVarret,  Bit.  v.  p.  143.  —  Forlemt  Sattiiull, 
a  compound  word  of  Dutch  and  Frenche :  and  is  a  souldier  either  horseman  or 
footeman,  set  to  watch  and  espie  the  enemies  desseignes,  neare  vnto  the  enemy, 
and  without  the  word:  it.,  Table.]  1699  yet,  methinks,  you  should  take  your 
leave  of  tnfimt  ptrtiu  here,  your  forlorn  hope :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  c/  his 
Hum.,  V.  7,  Wks.,  p.  67/a  (sMo).  1637  Then  were  drawn  forth  of  the  forlorn 
hope  some  musketeen  to  shoot  at  those  upon  the  hills,  and  to  pby  upon  their 
horses:  In  Cmirt  b'  Times  e/Chas.  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  30a  (1848X 

forma,  sb. :  Lat,  'form',  'shape' :  form,  formal  cause. 

1666  not  to  teach  Men  to  eunt  endlessly  about  Mattria,  and  F»rma ;  Glan- 
VILL,  Scefsis,  p.  liiL  (18S5X  ITM   whether  you  please  to  call  the /^nxa 

utfimmms  of  man  by  the  name  OtsfiritMS,  animtu,  afflatus,  or  nnima:  Swift, 
Tab  c/a  Ttib,  Wks.,  p.  79/a  (1869)1 

form&  panperis, /Ar. :  Lat :  (in  or  under)  the  guise  of  an 
indigent  person ;  pleading  poverty.    See  in  forma  pauperis. 

bef.  1637  I  scorn  to  get  thee  under  ,^rmd  Ruperts  •,\\  have  too  proud  a 
heart  and  love  thee  better:  Middlstom,  Widow,  ii.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  iji 
(X885).  1688  do  they  not  sue  for  their  mheritance  in  heaven y!»rMbx>au/rru; 
refusmg  to  give  the  least  scrap  of  their  superfluity  for  eternal  life  f  T.  Adaus, 
Com.  a  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  348^1  (1865).  1688  and  suing  iny!>rau> 

pauperis  were  not  like  to  have  toeir  cause  very  well  maintained :  Chillinc- 
woHTH,  W*i.,  Vol.  II.  p.  ao7  (iSao).  1693  Pkisicians  come  not  where  there 
are  no  Pees,  |  None  cure  or  plead  in  Forma  pauperis:  Miracles  perforsiidhy 
Monty,  p.  19. 

fomuUis  ratio,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  the  distinctive  con- 
sideration, the  formal  rationale,  the  determinative  principle. 

1661  y^t/ormalis  ratio,  the  proper  respect  or  consideration  that  maketh 
Christ  the  object  of  feith  as  justifying:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand.  Divimts,  Vol.  iv.  p.  17  (1861X  1684  but  Oit/armalis  ratio  of  justifica- 
tion is  Christ!  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol  nr. 
p.  4S9(«8«5)- 

form&Uter,  adv.:  Late  Lat:  in  respect  to  the  formal 
element,  in  respect  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  (of  the 
subject  of  the  predication  so  qualified). 

1616  God,  then,  being  good,— not  only  /ermaiiter,  good  in  himself,  but  also 
effective,  good  to  us— teadieth  us  to  love  him:  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed, 
Vcd.   I.  p.  IIS  (i^X  1669  but  all  saving  truths  cither  Armaliter  or 

rtduetive...an  revaded  by  the  gospel:  N.  Hardy,  on  t>/  Ep.  John,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  p.  »9/i(i86sX  16M  it  being  against  the  nature  of  the  creature  todoevil, 
as  vn\  jormaUier,  but  under  some  other  notion  of  it:  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  10 
Nichols  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  v.  p.  418  (i8«6X  1696  [Sui]  is  both 

formalittr  and  effective  vile.  As  it  is  so  in  itself,  so  it  has  made  man  vile: 
D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wis.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  i,  p.  14  (1864).  1831  It  was 
strange  to  me  to  find  my  own  self,  .ma/m'a/i/rr  considered. ..accused.. .of  counter- 
feiting my  own  self,  /ormaUter  considered :  Ccnflss.  0/ an  Eng.  Opium-Eaier, 
Pt.  I.  p.  00  (1833). 

format,  sb. :  Fr. :  size  and  shape  (of  a  book). 

1888  The  book., .is  not  undeserving  of  the  pretty  square  y^raw^  in  which  it 
appears :  StU.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  pt  580.  1886  A  smallery!ir>Ki/  with  a  larger 

number  of  reproductioiis...woula  have  been  preferable:  Athtnaum,  Dec.  18, 
p.  8ao/a. 

foniddinepoeiiae,/Ar.:  Lat:  by  fear  of  punishment 

bef.  1686  The  Lawyer...seeketh  to  make  men  good,  xt^Cma Ftrmidiiu  peaue, 
then  Virtutes  amore:  Sidnbv,  Apol.  Pott.,  p.  33(1868).  1666  A  Tenet... 

so  fordbly  imposed  by  Co*r4uts  the  Apostate  upon  the  Christians  within  his 
Dominions,  that  /ormidint  ptenti  it  was  submitted  to  by  too  many:  Sir  Th. 
Hbrbbkt,  Trav.,  p.  193  (1677X 

^formula,  pi.  formulae,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  formal  expression  of 
a  rule  or  method,  a  prescribed  form  of  words  or  signs ;  a 
formal  declaration  of  a  tenet  or  a  set  of  tenets,  an  expression 
in  symbols  of  a  definition,  principle,  or  general  rule. 

1684  those  inchanters  had  ibax  formulie,  whereby  thev  did  imprecate  the 
persons  whom  they  designed  hurt  unto;  1.  Mather,  Remark.  Prtniid.,  in  Lib.  0/ 
Old  Authors,  p.  183  (1856).  1769  a  neat  formuU  of  Didius's  own  devising: 

Stkrne,  Trist.  Shand.,  1.  vii.  Wks.,  p.  18  (1839).  1809  The  public  function' 
aries...are  furnished  with  distinct  /ormulm  for  every  act  of  office :  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  13,  p.  438.  1813  the  fjeaxxtX/ormnlte  for  computing  hdghts  bannnetri- 

cally:  tb..  Vol.  so,  p.  169.  1838  certain .^rmw^  of  politeness  were  joined 

with  the  rude  manneis  and  brusfut  tone  of  the  camp:  Enfl.  in  France,  VoL  11, 
p.  43.  18M  the  formula  of  an  oath  of  honible  import  was  dictated  to  me ; 


Barham,  Ingolds.  Ltr.,  p.  1x3(1865^  1846  Aiial<yical  reasoning,  in  this 

sense,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  formula :  I.  S.  T 


Boiu.,  Systtm  0/  Logic, 
VoL  ii.  p.' 84  (1856)1  1884  The  laBway  formula  has  penetrated  everywhere. 

All  is  first,  second,  and  third  class,  from  refreshment-rooms  to  fiinerals.  Neither 
pit-stalls  nor  tailway  formulae  were  thought  much  of;  G.  A.  Sala,  Quits  Alont, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  as.  1878  The  languue  in  which  he  summed  up  the  Pelagian 
controversy  reigned  in  the  Church  and  dictated  her  formul* :  Hozlsv,  Ruling 
Ideas,  xi.  954.  1886  Some  of  Romford's  redpes  are  here  reproduced,  in- 

duding  his  formulae  for  the  fiunous  soups:  Athtnteum,  Aug.  8,  p.  179/a. 

fornicator  {>l=.j.:z),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Yx.  fondeator, 
assimilated  to  Late  \ja.K.  fornicator,  noun  of  agent  to /ami- 
cari,='Xo  frequent  brothels'  {l^t.  fomices):  one  who  com- 
mits fornication. 

bef.  1400  fomicatonrs :  Pitrs  PI.,  p.  33.  [R.]  1483  menfleers  anowtres 
fornicators :  ReveL  Monk  0/  Evesham,  p.  S3  (1860).  1698  Adullen,  an 
adulterer,  a  fornicator,  a  lecher,  an  vndeane  liuer :  Florid.  1608  Ah,  you 

old  fornicator,  that  ever  I  saw  uiat  red  beard  of  thine  1  Middlkton,  FeunUp  of 
Love,  v.  I,  Wks.,  Vol.  III.  p.  93  (1885)1  1630  neither  is  the  obligation  greater 
to  pimish  Hereticks,  than  Fornicators :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent, 
Bk.  1.  p.  6a  (1676).  1674  make  your  Adversary  a  Fornicator  (tech.  term  at 

Inlliaros]:  Com//.  Gamester,  p.  39.  1688  decay'd  Fornicators:  Wychxrley, 
Countr.  W(ft,  iii.  p.  35. 

foro,  sb. :  It :  market-place,  fomm  {jj.  v.). 

1670  In  this  Forv  also  stood  the  Rostra  (a  great  Pulpit  made  of  the  Rostra 
or  braien  snouts  of  the  Ships  won  from  the  Autiaies)  where  Orators  used  to 
Plead,  and  where  Tuify  Thunder'd:  R.  Lassels,  yoy.  ftal,  PL  u.  p.  84  (1698X 

foro  conscientiae :  Late  Lat    See  in  fnro  C. 

forsado:  Old  Sp.    Seefor^ado. 

forte',  adv.  and  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  It :  Mus. 

1.  adv. :  a  direction  to  a  performer  to  play  or  sing  loudly. 
Often  abbreviated  to/ 

1794  FORTE,  or  FORTEMENT,  is  to  play  or  sing  bud  and  strong ;  and 
FORTE  FORTE,  or  FF,  is  very  loud:  Shfrt  EjcpUc.  o/For.  WJs.  inMus.Bhs. 

2.  adj. :  loud,  strong,  forcible. 

3.  sb. :  a  loud  passage,  a  loud  or  forcible  rendering,  loud 
music,  forcible  character. 

1769  the/orte  or  piano  of  a  certain  wind  instrument  they  use:  Stsrkb, 
T'ru/.  .^Ao)!^,  I.  zxiii.  Wks.,  p.  56(1839),  ,1833  there  are  marked  contrasts  of 
,^rte  ustA piano,  much  ttaccaU  work,  for  which  the  pianist  is  famous:  Academy, 
Jan.  30,  p.  S3. 

♦forte',  sb.:  It,  'strength',  'flower':  strong  point,  best 
characteristic.  Anglicised  in  pronunciation  as  Eng.  fort, 
possibly  being  mistaken  for  the  Fr.  fem.  ady  forte,  or  by  con- 
fusion with  the  fencing-term yi>r/,  the  strong  part  of  a  rapier. 
See  second  quotation. 

1749  the  style  [of  the  book]  which  is  ha/orte,  is  very  fine :  Hor.  Walpolb, 
Zr/ZIrn,  VoL  II.  p,  158(1857).  1768  History  in  particular  is  not  oury{>r<: 

Gray,  Letters,  No.  cxxxv.  VoL  u.  p.  116(1819).  1800  Mr.  Southey'sy^r^, 
we  thmk,  is  in  the  description  of  external  nature:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  7,  p.  31. 
1809  where  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  his  /trie  in  the  display  of^foUy, 
and  distraction  of  mind :  Maty,  Tr.  RiesbecKs  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  viii.  Pinker* 
ton,  Vol.  VL  p.  33.  1813  prologuising  is  not  my  forte :  Byron,  in  Moore's 

Li^,  Vol.  II.  p.  159  (iSas^  1814  high  and  perilous  enterprise  is  not  Waver- 

ley's  forte:  Scott,  WavtrUy,  ch.  Ill  p.  358  (i88.X  1838  History  was  her 

Uttax/ortt:  Lord  Lvtton,  Pttham,  ch.  ii.  p,  3(1850)1  1839  He  observes 

„.that  i\w/orte  of  Milton  is  sublimity :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  ^  p.  143.  18M 

He  is  in  the  household  of  King  Leopold,  and  his  fotte  is  dressing  the  tablet 
Lord  Beaconsfibu},  Tancred,  Bk.  i.  ch.  I  p.  8  (1881).  1864  his  gnax/orte 
decidedly  lay  in  drawing :  Thackeray,  Newcomts,  VoL  l  ch.  xvL  p.  188  (1879). 
1878  I  never  held  it  my  /orte  to  be  a  severe  reasoner :  Geo,  £uot,  Dan. 
Dtronda,  Bk.  vn.  ch.  Iii.  p.  48a. 

fortepiano:  It    See  pianoforte. 

fortin,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  fort,  a  fort  to  protect  a  camp. 

1696  Thou  hast  talk'd...Of  paltsadoes,  fortins  [v. I.  frontiers]  parapets; 
Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  3,  55.    tj.)       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

fortissimo,  adv.  and  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  It:  Mus.: 
very  loud,  very  forcible. 

1.  adv.:  a  direction  to  performers  to  play  or  sing  very 
loud.    Often  abbreviated  to^  {i.e.  forte  forte). 

1734  FORTISSIMO,  is  Extieam  loud:  Short  Explic. 0/ For.  Wdt.  inMus. 
Bhs.  1767  Amen,  cried  my  father,  fertissimi:  Sternb,  Tritt.  Shand.,  ix, 
xi.  Wks.,  p.  373(1839). 

2.  adj'. :  very  loud,  very  forcible. 

1889  A  splendid  effect  [is]  gained  by  the  sudden  entry  of  the  combined 
chana  Jortitsimo  to  the  words  **  Hosannah  I  Lord  of  Londsl"  Athenaeum, 
Apr.  6,  p.  448/3. 

3.  sb. :  a  very  loud  passage,  a  very  loud  or  forcible  ren- 
dering, very  loud  music,  very  forcible  character. 

1883  the  four  performers  were  pounding  along  at  a  breathless  pace;, and  if 
their  pianissimo  failed  in  delicacy,  there  was  no  mistake  about  their  fortissimo; 
M.  £.  Braddon,  Golden  Calf,  VoL  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  50. 
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FORTITER  IN   RE 

'*foTtiter  in  rd,  sn&Titer  in  modo,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  for- 
cibly in  deed,  gently  in  manner. 

1664 — 6  Chjtst  works  apon  bts  pewle  fortiter,  but  yet  suaviter,  powerfully, 
hut  yet  sweetly:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Ttit.,  VoL  iv.  p.  ja/i  (1867).  1680  his 
metbod  ia  fortiter  in  re  suaviter  in  modo ;  SaviU  Corrtsp.^  p.  157  (Camd.  Soc, 
1858).  1760  SMarnttrinmodo\mi,/ortiteriHre\  Lord  Chesterfibld, 

l^tUnt  Vol.  11,  No.  6,  p.  31  (1774).  1M6  when  opportunity  occurs  for 

punishment  let  it  be  done  quietly  and  effectively  suaviter  in  modo  fortiter  in  re : 
Ford,  Himdbk.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  66.  1860  those  Nipon  steeds  must  paruke 

consideiably  of  our  English  ideas  of  human  education  m  the  last  centuty,  the 
fortiUr  m  rt  prevailing  considerably  over  the  suaviUr  m  modo;  Once  «  t^eek. 
Sept  a*  p.  383/1. 

fortnna  della  gnerra,  phr. :  It. :  fortune  of  war. 

1688  we  will  put  it  to  fortuna  de  la  guerra:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  Z.,  v.  a,  533. 
1638  But  fortuna  d*lta  guerra,  things  must  he;  MlDDLETON,  More  Da- 
tembltn,  v.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  ^  466  (i88j).  16M  But  this  \i/ortuna  della 

guerra,  which,  for  all  that,  1$  not  so  sutogether  gmded  by  fortune,  but  that 
expert  men  have  a  great  advantage  over  new  soldiers:  J.  Chahbbrlain,  in 
Court  b'  Timet  ofjeu.  I.,  VoL  11.  p.  46s  (1848). 

fortftna  fortes  a^jnvat,  phr. :  Lat. :  fortune  favors  the 
brave.    Terence,  Phorm.,  i,  4,  26. 

^Fontnnatna,  the  hero  of  a  German  tale  or  legend  drama- 
tised in  16  c,  who  has  an  inexhaustible  purse,  and  a  cap  by 
wearing  which  he  can  be  transported  wherever  he  wishes. 

1600  The  pleasant  Comedie  of  Old  Fortunatus:  Dbkkbk,  Title.  16S0 

and  last  of  all  he  miut  haue  Foriunatux  or  a  Prince  his  purse ;  John  Taylor, 
(f  Af .,  sig.  a  lii  3  r>/2.  18M  he  had  a  Fortunatus's  purse  of  good  sentiments : 
DiCKBMS,  M.  CMualewit,  ch.  iL  p.  10.  1864  Had  you  had  Fortunatus's 

cap.. .you  might  have  availed  yourself  of  the  privilege  of  invisibility:  G.  A.  Sala, 
Quite  Alone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii  p.  44. 

♦forum,//,  fora,  sb.:  Lat.:  market-place;  «/.  the  market- 
place and  public  place  of  justice  in  Ancient  Rome ;  a  court 
of  justice.    Cf.  atrora. 

1600  the  Forum  or  common  place  of  Rome:  Holland^  Tr.  Litiy,  Bk.  i. 
p-_za  1606  This  FoRUH  or  stately  Hall  he  began  to  build  with  the  money 

raised  of  the  spoiles  gotten  in  warres : — ^x.Suet.,y.  \i.  1616  erected  it  in  the 
Forum  lot  VLomty.  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,p.  a9(t63s).  1673  Pillars,  Fora, 
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Cynuuuium,Forum,9jiA  Porticoes  spoken  (AhvStr^:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tourne. 
fort's  yo)t.  Levant,  Vol.  111.  p.  4^  1769  Cleomenes  proscrib'd  and  banish'd 
fourscore  of  the  moat  dangerous  atixens,  and  remov'd  all  the  chairs  of  the  Ephoii 


out  of  the  forum:  E.  W.  Montagu,  Anc.  Ref.,  ]>.  61.  1816  Trajan's  bridge 
over  the  Danube,. ..his  forum,  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  historioil 
column,  raise  his  fame :  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat,  &»  Sculpt.,  |>.  175.  1830 

The  second  City,  containing  a  spacious  forum,  a  beautiful  portico,  an  ornamented 
prytaneum :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicilf,  VoL  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  68.  1878  The 
University  has  a  good  opening  into  the  forum:  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Veronda, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  xvi.  p.  180. 

fonim  conscientiae,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  the  court  of  con- 
science.   See  in  fore  conscientiae. 

1686  right  so  the  conscience  keepeth  a  complete  court  in  the  whole  soul, 
commonly  ai\tiforum  comcientia:  a.  Ward,  Irks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  97  (186a). 

forzando,  forzato,  adj.:  It:  Mus.:  forcible,  to  be  ren- 
dered with  force  or  loudness;  generally  applied  to  single 
chords.    See  sforzando. 

'*f0S8^  sb. :  Fr. :  ditch,  drain,  moat,  trench,  foss. 

1711  fill  up  a  little  Toati,  in  order  to  attack  them :  Spectator,  No.  t6s, 
Sept.  8,  p.  349/1  (MorleyX  1769  I  wouM  begin  with  the  fassi :  Stbbne,  Trist. 
Stand.,  IL  V.  Wks.,  p.  7o(i83gX  1761  Lord  Holdemesse's  atw  foss/  was 

beaten  in  (or  several  yards :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  in.  p.  409  (18S7X 
1771  the  invention  of  fossis:— Vertue's  Anecd.  Painting,  VoL  iv.  p.  137. 

foti(iae(e),  fotoqui,  sb.:  a  Japanese  temple;  a  Japanese 
god  or  idol. 

1689  he  presently  forbad  that  not  one  of  them  all  should  be  worshipped,  but 
he  onely  that  was  the  true  Fotoque  and  vniueisaJl  god ;  R.  Parks,  Tr.  men- 
ilota's  Hist.  Ckin.,  Vol.  u.  p.  397  (1854).        1633  a  4  square  dobter  and  other 


tlotiis  Hist,  cntn..  Vol.  u.  p.  397  (tau^ 
futtakies  (or  chappels):  R.  Cocks.  Dtary, 
Futtakeasse  or  Fotogias  which  are  their  Te 


Vol.  II.  p.  75  (1883). 


1636  many 


Foto^uis  which  are  their  Temples,  scituate  in  Groues :  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  37a.  —  the  Bomees,  or  Preists  of  that  Fotofui:  it., 
p.  374.  1666  the  BuUcnngs  are  but  ordinary:  of  best  note  are  the  Fotiquees 

wluch  are  filled  with  Manadas,  to  which  the  fapontans  are  exceedingly  ad- 
dicted...iioder  thoee  green  Trees  where  are  many  small  but  richly  tyled  Foti- 
ques:  Si«  Th.  Hbkbbrt,  7>>s».,  p.  373  (1677X 

Variants,  id  c  fotoque.,  17  c./uttakie,  futtaktasse  {^l.). 

f&tns,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  fomenting':  a  preparation  used  in 
fomentation. 

1714  There  were  Elixirs,  Tinctures,  the  Anodine  Foius,  English  Pills, 
Electuaries,  and,  in  short,  more  Remedies  than  I  believe  there  are  Diseases : 
spectator,  No.  57a,  July  36,  p.  813/2  (Horley). 

fongade,  fongasse,  sb. :  Fr. :  Mil. :  a  kind  of  mine  dug  out 
from  above,  charged  with  powder,  or  powder  and  bombs, 
covered  over  with  stones  and  eanh. 

S.  D. 


1643  'Twas  not  dumb  chance,  that  to  discover  the  Founde  or  Powder-plot, 
contrived  a  miscarriage  in  the  Letter:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Kelig.  Med.,  |  xviL 
Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  3437Bohn,  1853).  1703  Mil.  Diet.  1748—7  the  dreadful 
eruption  of  three  or  four  fougades  of  bombs:  Tindal,  Contin.  Rapin,  VoL  1. 
p.  393/3  (1751).       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

fotijdar,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Vin.  fauj-ddr:  one  who  has 
command  of  a  military  force;  a  police  officer,  a  criminal 
judge. 

1688  The  Fousdar  received  another  Perwanna  directed  to  him  by  the  Nabob 
of  Decca:  Hedges,  Diary,  Nov.  8.    [Yule]  1703  Perwannas  directed  to 

all  Foujdars :  In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Madras,  i.  405  (1861).  [it.]  1767  Phousdar: 
E.  IVBS,  Vofiage,  157  (1773)1    [it.]  1800  I  think  the  consequence  will  be 

that  there  will  be  a  good  society  of  nabobs,  foujdars,  and  asophs  m  the  Kistna, 
to  which  river  we  shall  drive  him:  Wellington,  Suppl.  Deep.,  Vol.  11.  p.  zi6 
(1858X  1809    The  Foojadar...sent  me  an  excellent  dinner  of  fowls,  and  a 

pillau:  Lord  Valbntia,  yoy.,i.^oq.    [Yule]  1836  the  foujdar,  or  native 

master  of  police :  Hockley,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch.  xv.  p.  159  (1884). 

Variants,  ij  c.  fousdar,  lie.  phousdar,  igcfoojadar, 
foujdah. 

fonjdarry,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  ¥eT&./aujdarl,=*3i  foujdar's 
jurisdiction':  police  jurisdiction;  criminal  justice;  a  crimi- 
nal court 

1776  Foujedurree,  A  particular  office  under  the  (Sovemment :  Trial  of 
yosepk  Fowke,  Gloss.  1799  That  the  said  judge  shall,  in  his  Court  of  Fouj- 

darry,  have  four  assistants  or  assessors:  Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.,  Vol.  l. 
p.  301  (i8s8X  1804  He  must  be  prosecuted  in  the  Pbousdarry,  and  convicted 
of  a  breacn  of  trust  and  duty :  —  Disp.,  VoL  11.  p.  1383  (1844). 

Variants,  i%c.  foujedurree,  i<)c.  phousdarry. 

♦foulard,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  thin  silk  or  silk  and  cotton  dress 
fabric. 

*fonrbe*,  J*. :  Fr. :  cheat,  rogue;  hiXict,fourbery,furbety 
(1642  Howell,  Instr.  For.  Trai>.,  p.  43,  Ed.  1869),= 'cheat- 
ing', 'knavery'. 

1664  I  can  show  you  him  speaking  of  this  fourb  for  one  of  the  most  learned 
persons  of  the  age:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  144(1873).  1743  But  the 
referring  AKatTouries  to  the  secretary's  office  to  be  exammed,  always  frustrated 
their  design :  R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  Vol.  i.  p.  383  (1836).  1761  A 

Comedy,  entitled,  O  false  Nuncio  de  Portugal^  was  wont  to  be  acted  every  year, 
wherein  the  various  tricks  put  in  practice  by  this  notable  Fourbe,  to  introduce  the 
inquisition,  were  exposed  to  public  mockery:  W.  Sandby,  Port.  Inquis.,  p.  17. 

♦fourbe*,  sb. :  Fr. :  imposture,  dishonest  trick,  knavery. 

1669  I  begun  to  suspect  a  Fourbe,  and  in  great  Gravity  went  to  a  Jesuite, 
and  told  him,  fhad  come  a  great  way  in  hope  to  see  some  strange  thing,  and  was 
sorry  to  be  disappointed:  Baxter,  Certasnty  of  tht  IVorlds  of  Spirits,  p.  89 
(1691). 

fonrgon,  sb. :  Fr. :  van,  wagon,  ammunition-wagon,  lug- 
gage-cart. 

1848  my  Loid  Bareacres'  chariot,  britska,  and  fourgoo:  Thackeray,  Foo. 
Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  293  (1879)1  1867  We  have  had,  of  course.. .to  leave 
the  carriages  and  fourgon  at  Martigny :  Dickens,  Little  Dorril,  Bk.  11.  ch.  L 
p.  375  (1868).  1874  the  travelling /Swir^on  required  by  the  nursery :  Lord 
Lvtton,  K.  Chillingly,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  38  (1875).  1888  a  dismal  pro- 
cession of  huge  wagons,  belonging  to  the  Pompes  Funebres  Companjr,  headed  by  a 
fourgon  tiA  pairof  horses,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coffin  to  the  railaray  station: 
Dauy  Telegraph,  Jan.  13,  p.  3. 

♦fonmean,  sb.:  Fr.:  Mil.:  the  chamber  in  a  mine  in 
which  the  explosives  are  placed.    Mil.  Diet.  (1702). 

♦fonrrier,  sb. :  Fr. :  harbinger,  quarter-master. 

1838  he  that  decoyed  us  into  this  snare  shall  go  oar  fourrier  to  the  next 
world,  to  take  up  lodgings  for  us:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  ch.  xxviii.  p.  351  (188Q. 

foussa,  .r^. :  Malagasy:  a  fierce  weasel-like  quadruped, 
the  only  surviving  species  of  the  Cryptoproctinae  family  of 
carnivorous  quadrupeds ;  rare,  only  found  in  Madagascar. 

1890  The  western  portion  of  the  Island  seems  to  be  its  favourite  haunt. 
There  it  is  known  not  as  ''foussa,"  "fosse,"  or  "forassa,"  the  various  names  by 
which  it  is  described  in  the  works  of  Flacourt  and  other  early  travellers,  but 
as  "  pintAIa"  or  "kints^":  Standard,  Dec.  13,  p.  5/3. 

foutra,  sb.  in  phr.  *a  foutra  (foutre)  for'  (='a  fig  for'),  fr. 
¥t.foutre,="to  leacher"  (Cotgr.). 


1697  A  finitre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base:  Shaks.,  II Hen.  IV,,  v. 
3,103.  bef.  1637  a  foutra  for  promoters  I  tf 

Wles.,  VoLv.  p.  38(i885X 


bef.  1637  a  foutra  for  promoters*  Middlbton,  Chaste  Maid,  i.  a. 


*foyer,  sb.:    Fr.:    Theatr.:  'green-room,  lobby,   public 
lounge  near  the  lobby. 

1888  He  wants  you  to  go  and  meet  him  in  ih^  foyer:  L.  Oliphant,  Altiora 
Peto,  ch.  ill  p.  45  (1884).  1886  An  essay  on  M.  E.  Dubufe's  'Musique 

Profane  et  la  Musique  Sacr6e,*  painted  in  iht  foyer  o{  the  C^jmtfdie  Fran9aise,  is 
due  to  M.  C.  Gounod:  Atheneoum,  Mar.  13,  p.  364/3- 

fra,  sb.:  It,  short  lot  frate:  brother,  friar;  prefixed  to 
proper  names,  as  Fra  Angelico. 
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FRACAS 


*firaca8,  sb. :  Ft.  :  crash,  din,  serious  disturbance. 


ITM  a  gnat  fncas  at  Kensinetnn  [a  lady  pulled  the  King's  chair  from  under 
m]:  HoH.  Waltolb,  Lttten,  Vol.  I.  p.  aos  (1857).  ITW  ' 

compose  that  unhappy  yVioAM :  Smollett,  Ferd,  CA  Fathom, 


IIX  J»  »ai«ir  iruui  uuuvt 

1764  attempting  to 
'horn,  ch.  xxiiL  Wks., 


VoLiv.  p.  114  (1817)' '  '  1769  there  might  be  some  mixture  of  unlucky  wit  at 
the  bottom  of  sudi /rac<u:  Steknk,  Tnit.  SAaitJ.,  1.  xi.  Wlu.,  p.  37  (1839). 
1890   My  reflections.. .were  presently  interrupted  b^  a  violent  fracas,  and  on 


turning  roujid,  I  observed  my  companion  engaged  m  a_^fierce_^nflict:  T.^S. 
*oL  1. 
ng  fracas ;  Bahoo,  Vol. 
the  conductors  of  that  admirable 


HoGHES,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  85. 
■  V,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xi.  p.  177. 


18S4  Then  began  that 
1862    why  did  he  not  intreat 


irable  journal  to  forego  all  mention  of  the  fracas  at  the 
,v,  PJuUf.  VoL  IL  ch.  V.  p.  79  (1887X  1868  I  have 
icas :  Oi;iDA,  Stralkmcn,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  37. 


stunning  fracas;  Baboo, 
the  conductors  of  that  ad 
Embassy  ballTTHACKBRAV, 
no  fancy  to  wait  for  the  fiacas ; 

fracture  (-i .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  ¥x.  fracture,^' 3.  breaking'. 

1.  a  breaking. 

16W  If  the  fracture  be  lytell  it  shall  be  cured  lyke  y*  contusyon  aforesayd: 
Tr.  yerom*  of  BrunsviicI/ s  Surntry,  sig.  G  iiij  r^/a.  ?  1830  all  woundes  and 
fractures  of  the  bones :  AMtidolhariuj,  sig.  A  i  o*.  IMS   the  chapter  of 

cerotes  for  fractures  of  boones :  Traheroh,  Tr.  yigo'i  Ckirurg. ,  foL  clxxxii  V/i. 

2.  a  broken  surface. 

3.  metapk.  a  separation,  a  quarrel. 

1680  Let  the  nclc  man  set  his  house  in  order  before  he  die...reoondle  the 
fractures  of  his  family,  reunite  brethren,  cause  right  understandings:  Jbr. 
Taylor,  Holy  Dying,  vt.  9.    [C.) 

fragile  (-i-),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Ft.  fragile:  brittle,  slight, 
weak,  easily  rent  or  broken.  Rarely  metaph.  as  'frail', 
'liable  to  fault  or  failure'. 


nature        .  .  _  .  . 

V.  X,  ao4.  1637  Of  Bodiet,  some  are  Fragilt;  And  some  are  Tough,  and  Not 
Fragile :  Bacon,  If  at.  Hist.,  Cent.  ix.  i  S41.  1680  and  for  the  materials... 
painted  like  porcelaia...bDt  is  very  fiagile;  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  <67  (1S73). 

fragment  (-i— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr,  Tr.  fragment:  a  piece 
broken  off  or  separated  from  a  whole ;  an  incomplete  portion 
of  any  work  or  design  ;  a  small  part,  a  small  piece. 

IBSl  wherby  the  moste  necessary  doctrines  of  lawe  and  phisike  be  mynced  in 
to  fragmentes:  Elvot,  Govertumr,  Bk.  t.  ch.  xiv.  VoL  l  p.  147  (1880).  1699 
The  body  of  vour  discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the  guards 
are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither:  Shaks.,  Much  Ado,  i.  i,  388.  befVlOOS 

the  fragments  which  he  seemeth  to  haue  set  forth  in  the  fauour  of  his  children : 
North,  {Livti  o/Epamin.,  b'c,  added  to)  Plut.,  p.  1224  (i6iaV  1606  you 
were  a  fragment  I  Of  Cneius  Pompey's:  Shaxs.,  Ant.  and  CUof.,  iiL  13,  117. 
1607  Go,  get  you  home,  you  frapnents  I  —  Coriol.,  i.  s,  aafi.  1666  your 

very  fragments  are  enough  to  ennch  any  man :  Evelyn,  Corrttf. ,  Vol.  in.  p.  193 
(1879).  1711—2  Ciaudian,  in  his  fragment  upon  the  GyanU  War,  has  given 

full  Scope  to  that  wildnesa  of  Imagination  which  was  natural  to  him :  Sftctatar, 
No.  333-  .[C] 

fragor',  sb. :  Lat :  crash,  din,  loud  and  sudden  report. 

1604—6  Suddenly  and  irresistibly,  and  with  a  terrible  noise  and  fragori 
J.  TuAPf,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  Vol.  in.  p.  4/3  (1868). 

fragor^.;^. ;  quasi-ljaH..  fr.  Eng.  fragrant:  odor,  perfume, 
aroma.    Rare. 

1668  Musk  is...withat  of  so  strong  a  smell  that  to  many  it  seems  oficnsive ; 
and  tasted,  penetrates  a  strong  biain  by  its  ftagor :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trnv., 
P-  37S  ('677)- 

fragrant  (.2-),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. fragrant:  sweet-smell- 
ing, having  a  pleasant  odor,  perfumed. 

1806  I  dyd  then  taste,  the  aromatike  licoure  I  Flagrant  of  fume,  swete  as  any 
flower:  Hawes,  Fait.  Pits.,  sig.  B  iii  r».  1880  The  fragrant  flowres,  that  in 
my  garden  grewe:  Spens.,  .?*<■/.  CW.,  Dec.,  109.  1888  The  fields  are 

fraigrantnnd  the  woods  are  green:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,'a.  t,  t.  1644  within 
scent  of  those  fragrant  orchards  which  are  on  this  coast:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I. 
p.  88  (1871)1 

-fralcheor,  fraischenr  (Cotgr.),  sb. :  Fr. :  freshness,  inge- 
nuousness, coolness. 

1662  Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair  I  To  take  the  ftaischeur  of  the 
purer  air:  Drvden,  0«  Corvnaium,  101.  1862    But  as  for  Miss  Charlotte, 

that  is  a  different  affair.  What  innocence  I  What  a/hslcAn>rt  Whatamenry 
good-humour:  Thackeray,  PhiUp,  VoL  11,  ch.  iv.  p.  65  (1887). 

frais,  sb.  pi. :  Fr. :  expenses,  charges. 

1818  Lady  Clancare,  who  made  the  frait  of  my  two  last  assemblies  t  Lady 
Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  in.  ch.  i.  p.  57  (1819).  1860  I  don't  object  to 
your  making  a  few  extra  frais  when  you  receive  friends:  Thackeray,  Pen- 
dtnnis,  VoL  I.  ch.  xix.  p.  199(1879). 

«fr«nc,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  an  old  French  gold  coin  worth 
about  half  a  guinea ;  of  an  old  French  silver  coin  worth 
about  a  third  of  the  said  gold  coin ;  the  unit  of  modem 
French  currency  worth  about  g^rf.  English. 

abt.  1386  A  sonday  next  I  muste  nedes  pay  |  An  hundred  franks,  or  elles  am 
I  lome:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  ShiftnoM't  Tait,  ijiii  (1856).  1623    1«rd 

Bernbks,  Froissart,  i.  307,  p.  345  (iJiaX  1827  Madame  Augusto  gave  the 

Captain  forty  francs:  Anted.  Jmfudtnce,  p.  31. 

franca  pietra,  phr. :  It. :  freestone. 

1833  franca-petra,  freestone :  J.  Dallaway,  Dite.  A  rchiU  Eng.,  A-c. ,  p.  174. 


FREDAINE 
•   trKadB6,fem.tn3iidB6e,part.:  Fr.:  Gallictsed, Frenchified. 

1826  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  and  tHe  adter  fops  of  the  reign  of  Hour  die 
Eighth,  who,  after  the  visit  to  Paris,  were  even  more  ridiculously  fiwidae  tha 
the  Gl^d  Chamberlain  of  Reisenburg  himself:  Lord  Beacomspieli:,  ytf. 
Grey,  Bk.  vn.  ch.  ix.  p.  443  (t88i). 

*franc-tirenr,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  free-shooter,  a  sharp-shooter, 
one  of  a  body  of  irregular  riflemen  raised  in  France  to 
harass  the  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870. 

'*fraogipane,  Fr. ;  frangipan(n)i,  It ;  fr.  It.  proper  name 
Frangipani:  sb.:  theperfumeof  the  flowers  of  a  West  Indian 
tree,  Plumiera  rubra,  or  Red  Jasmine. 

1676  I  have  choice  of  good  Gloves,  Amber,  Orangery,  (Senoa,  Romme, 
Frangipand,  Netoly,  Tuberose,  Jessimine,  and  Marshal:  Shadwell,  Virimte, 
IiL  p.  4i. 

Frank,  a  member  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  a  C^rmanic  con- 
federation formed  in  3  c.  A.D.,  a  division  of  which  eventtudly 
gave  the  name  to  France ;  also,  a  translation  of  the  general 
name  given  by  Turks  and  other  Orientals  to  Western  Euro- 
peans (see  Feringhl). 

1778  he  views  the  prudent  Frank  with  insolent  disdain :  R.  Chakdlex,  Trm. 
Asia  Minor,  p.  aSx. 

Franqui.    See  FrenatlL 

tra,fp6,fem.  frapp^,  part.:  Fr.,  lit.  'struck':  iced,  arti- 
ficially cooled  (of  liquids). 

frasolo,  frazola^  fiarasola,  sb. :  fr.  Aia.h.filrsala,  pl/ara- 
sola :  a  weight  varying  from  20  to  30  lbs.,  formerly  used  in 
the  East. 

1688  And  is  woorth  the  farazuola  (which  is  .xxiL  noundes  and  syxc  voces) 
after  the  rate  of  .xiiiL  xv.  or  .xvL  faaans:  R.  Edbh,  Decades,  Sect  iil  a  M 
(iSSsX      1699  [Seebabar]. 

frass:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ferash. 

*frate,  pi  frati,  sb. :  It. :  a  friar,  a  mendicant  Franciscan. 

1722  A  Fine  Madonna  of  the  Prate  i^Fra  Bartolomeo  is  always  so  caU'd); 
RiCHARinoN,  Stafnes,  A«.,  in  Italy,  p.  sag.  1823  the  season  m  wUch  tba 

rules  of  the  rigid  Chartreux  oblige  the  prior  aadtncuntore  to  flagellate  all  the 
Ihui,  or  lay  bothers,  of  the  convent :  Laoy  Horcan,  Salvalfr  Xosa,  dk.  iL 


1848  she  repeatedly  execrated  certainy^tsA',  or  Irian,  by  name; 
ADv  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  VoLi.  ch.  ix.  p.  330.  1889  Every  quarter  (of 


p.»o(i885X 

Ladv  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  vol.- 1.  cb.  ix.  p.  330. 

Florence  in  the  time  of  Savonarola]  bad  iu  child-counseUois,  its  guardians  of  the 


peace... — all  children,  vigilant,  eager,  irresponsible  instruments  of  ibit  Jratt: 
Athenetmn,  July  37,  p.  135/3. 

fr&ter,  sb.:  Lat.,  'brother':  a  member  of  a  religious 
brotherhood,  a  fnar ;  a  mendicant  in  the  guise  of  a  friar. 

fratricide  {il=.±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  fratricide:  the  crime 
of  murdering  a  brother,  the  act  of  killmg  a  brother.  In  the 
sense  of  'a  slayer  of  a  brother'  the  word  seems  later  (1623 
Mabbe,  Tr.  Alemaris  Life  of-  Gusman,  Pt.  I.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  L 
p.  18s). 

1669  For  the  which  fratricide  or  bixsther  murthering,  he  was  liy  the  seateooe 
of  almighty  God  publyshed  for  a  vagabond  and  a  roiuiagate:  Crattoh,  Cknn., 
Pt.  LP4. 

♦Fran,  sb. :  Ger. :  dame,  married  woman,  wife. 

1840  First  a  Rittmeister's  Frau,  who  was  weak  in  both  eyes:  Barham, 
tngotds.  Leg.,  p.  139  (1865).  1880  Renville's  little  Frau:  Miss  Vongb, 

Pulan  o/the  House,  ch.  xiiL  p.  390.  1887  He  lived  the  life  of  an  Afiikaadcr. 
He  boarded  [at  Stellenbosch]  with  a  good  old  frau:  44/A«wvaMiir,Aug.  3o,p.34o/i. 

*Fittalein,  sb. :  Ger. :  Miss,  unmarried  woman,  (German 
governess. 

1888  the  pladd  voice  of  the  Fraulein  Xsic^  demonstrating  to  Miss  HuDins  that 
In  an  exercise  of  twenty  lines,  ten  words  out  of  every  twenty  were  wrong;  U.  E. 
Braddon,  Golden  Calf,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L  p.  5. 

fiuzineUa,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  Bot. :  the  name  of  cultivated 
species  of  Dictamnus,  esp.  Dictamntts  fraxinella.  See  dio- 
tanumm. 

1664  Primtt>ses,  Fritillaria,  Martagon,  Fraxinella,  Tulips :  Evelyn,  KaL 
Hert.,  p.  315  (1739).  1767  Most  sort  of  perennials,  and  biennials  of  the  fibnms 
rooted  tribe  may  yet  be  planted, ..double  fever-few,  everlasting  peas,  fiaxinella, 
saxifrages:  J.  Abkrcrombis,  Ev..Maji  own  Gardener,  p.  333(1803^ 

fredaine,  .r^. :  Fr. :  escapade,  prank,  indiscretion. 

1848  but  he  did  not  like  an  allusion  to  those  \yywm»/rtdavtes :  Thackeray, 
Van.  Fair,  Vol.  II.  ch.  iL  p.  30  (1879).  1888  The  English  language  has  no 

wordfor/nr<&i>u:  lllii.x  (yVjii-i.,  John  Bull  &»  his  Island,  di.  v.  f.  ri.  1888 
He  has  shown  here,  no  doubt,  a  little  economy  and  a  great  deal  <»  aexterity  in 
**  dodging,"  without  exactly  shirking,  the  early — and  not  so  very  cax\y~fraUim£s 
of  one  [George  Sand]  who  was  destined  to  become  quite  a  mother  in  the  French 
Israel  during  her  later  days:  Athemrum,  May  19,  p.  639/3. 
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FREEBOOTER 

fireebooter  (^  J.  r.),  sb.-.  Anglicised  fonn  of  i6  c.  Du.  vrij- 
te«<W-:  a  pirate,  a  plunderer.    See  flliboster. 

1598  they  tooke  fiue  strong  and  wairelike  ihips  of  the  Frte6o0ttrt,  whidi  lay 
within  the  tound  of  Dtnmarik :  R.  H aklo VT,  yaraea,  VoL  i.  >ig.  *  j  r>.  1603 
90  nadie  a  double  diligent  to  lend  abroad  bu  fribootert  and  flying  out  cenmcs 
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infested  Iw  freebooters,  &c. :  T.  Lokkin,  in  Court  &•  Tiitui  of  Jtai.  /.,  VoL  11. 
p.  OS  (1848).  bef.  1658  The  Airy  Free-hooter  distrains  |  r  irst  on  the  Violet 

of  her  Veins:  J.  Clbvbland,  WAi.,  l  p.  i  (16S7X 

fregat(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  frigate, 
firegio,  sd. :  It :  fringe,  border,  frieze. 

16T0  The  Histonr  of  the  Queen  of  Satat  coming  to  visit  Soltm»ii%  Court : 
and  the  rape  of  the  Sabiiut,  which  make  this  Frtgio  over  the  Hangings,  are  so 
imrdjr  well  done,  that  RmflkultaA  MkJuut  Anftla  could  not  have  mended  tiiem 
for  Colours:  R.  Lasssls,  foy.  Ila/.,  Pt.  11.  p.  145  (1698X 

freize,  freez(e}:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  frieze. 

Frenani,  Fraii<iiii,  sb.pl. :  an  adaptation  of  Feringhi  (^.v.). 

abt.  1660  designed  to  put  the  whole  Court  into  the  habit  of  the  Franqui:  Tr. 
Srmier.ga.    tYule]  1683  Provisions  should  be  sold  to  the  ^rr>v<<>  (for  so 

they  call  the  Gtrmatu,  as  well  as  the  Fmah,  Italiam,  and  Sfanurdt): 
J.  Daviks,  Ambutsadtn  Trmi.,  Bk.  v.  p.  156(1669). 

frequent  {it  =.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  frequent,  Fr. 
friquent. 

1.  crowded,  thronged,  thronging. 

1603  "Tis  Cmar's  will  to  have  a  frequent  senate :  B.  JoNSON,  Si].,  v.  3, 
Wks.,  p.  163/1  (1860X 

2.  often  repeated,  often  occurring,  often  said,  often  seen. 

1581  the  childes  courage,  inflamed  by  the  frequent  redynge  of  noble  poetes : 
Elyot,  Gmtmaur,  Bk.  i.  ch.  x.  Vol.  i.  p.  71  (1880).  1646  the  frequent  fame 
of  ao  great  coouttotioo  came  to  the  towne:  Tr.  Polydore  Vtrfitt  Eng.  Hi$i., 
VoL  II.  p.  131  (1844).  bef.  1547  The  pullinge  downe  of  whiche  was  as  I  sup- 
poaed  by  commaundement,  but  well  I  knowe  that  most  frequent  places  of  Scripture 
...make  for  the  pullinge  downe  of  suche :  W.  Dykham,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett., 
3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  III.  No.  ccdL  p.  114  (1846).  1643   he  continues  bis  frequent 

visits  to  the  Queene:  Evslyn,  Comtf..  Vol.  iv.  p.  339(i873X  1654  there 

was  nothing  more  ficqueni  than  all  sorts  of  iron-work :  —  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  308. 

3.  often  applying  one's  self,  often  occupied. 

1609  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds;  Shaks.,  Son.,  117,  5. 
1811  he  is  of  late  much  retired  from  court  and  is  less  frequent  to  his  princeiy 
exerdses  than  formerly  he  hath  appeared :  —  Wint.  TaU,  iv.  3,  36,  bef.  1636 
You  cannot  be  I  Too  frequent  where  you  are  so  much  desir'd:  Flxtchbr,  Sf. 
Curate,  i.  x.    [C.] 

frvqnentatlon  {J.=.SLz),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Vx./riquentation; 
the  practice  or  habit  of  haunting,  visiting,  being  often  occu- 
pied (about  anything). 

1611    Frtqutnlation,  A  ftcquentation,   frequenting,  haiuting,  tesoning; 

COTGR. 

*frtee,  sb. :  Fr. :  brother,  friar. 

*freBCO,  .r^.  and  adj. :  It. :  freshness,  coolness;  fresh, cool, 
new.    See  al  fresco. 
I.    coolness,  fresh  air,  open  air. 

1690  there  being  a  custom  amongst  the  people  of  Paru,  in  the  Summers 
Evenings,  to  go  out  of  the  Suburbs  of  S.  Germax  m  gnat  multitudes,  to  take  the 
fmco,  and  to  solace  themselves  with  divers  kinds  of  qiorts:  Bkknt,  Tr.  Seave'i 
Hitt.  Counc.  TrvHt,  Bk.  v.  p.  3S4  (t6:^X  1844  Here,  in  summer,  the  gentle- 
men of  Rome  take  tbe/rttco  in  their  coaches  and  00  foot :  Evklvn,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  108  (187a),  1670   where  they  are  sure  to  cool  their  Lungs  with  a 

sweet  Frteco:  R.  Lasssu,  K<>r.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  166  (1698).  1673  and  open 

a  door  at  the  end  of  the  Chanel,  which  leu  in  the /rvwc,  every  room  having  a 
hole  in  the  wall  or  pavement  to  admit  it :  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Lwi  Countr.,  p  318. 
leJM  having  for  their  Floor  the  terrasses  of  the  Arches,  upon  which  they  can 
walk  to  look  out  upon  the  Street,  and  to  sleep  at  night  'myrejco :  Tr.  Tavemiers 
Trav.,  Vol.  II.  p.  78.  bef.  1733   for  the  Clubsters  to  issue  forth  in  fresco 

with  mus  and  no  Peruques:  R.  North,  Examen,  iii.  vii.  86,  p.  573  (1740X 
1768  I  shall  sit  in  fresco  upon  the  armchair  without  doors :  Stkrhe,  Lett., 
Wks.,  p.  74^3  (''#)'  1771   todc  his  repose  on  a  bulk,  or  indulged 


740/3  (i8w; 
t/rttco:  Si 


iMOLLBTT,  Humfh.  CL,  f.  48/a  0883^         1813  Rail 
npty  \MS.ymco,  which  is  the  great  point  with  me:  Byron,  in  Moore's  L\fe, 
p.  356  (1875). 

I  <z.    attrib.  pertajning  to  fresh  air  or  the  open  air. 

1743  as  much  waterworks  and  fresco  diversions,  as  if  we  lay  ten  degrees 
nearer  warmth:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  i.  p.  i66(i857X 

2.  fresh  (plaster),  applied  to  decorative  painting  in  which 
the  colors  are  laid  on  a  ground  of  plaster  or  mortar,  esp.  in 
the  phr.  in  fresco. 

1598  I  wil  discouer  a  rare  secret,  which  wil  cause  the  colours  in />w«  to  con- 
tinue as  faire  as  if  they  were  laid  while  the  chalke  is  (iresh:  R.  Havdocks,  Tr. 
Lamatiut,  Bk.  ill.  p.  90.  1645  The  Marquis  Magniani  has  the  whole  frieze 

of  his  ludf  painted  m  fretco  by  the  same  hand :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p  301 
(1879X  1670   you  see  it  painted  round  about  in  Fresco  oy  rare  hands 

Yl'Lk         ~  ■  "  "  '■ 


Vol.   I.  P   300 

,'  rare  hands: 
1713  This  memorable  Man 


Lassbu,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  i99(i698X 
'     -.Sf 

IKS _  .  , 

bef.  1744  A  lading  Fresco  here  demands  a  sigh:  Pops,  WIu., 


stands  drawn  in  Fresco  al  an  Inn:  Sfectalar,  No.  509,  Oct.  14,  p  735/3  (Morley). 
— ..  .    ~.         .  RicHjiRDSoNj^/a/iiirr,  Av.,  OS 


1783  These  Admirable  Paintings  are  m  Fresco 
tlitly.f.  104.        ■  ~ 


VoL  VL  p.  39  (1757X  1763  The  outside  of  Wimbledoa-hoose  be  painted  in 

fresco:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Vertue's  Anecd.  Painting,  Vol.  11.  p.  ts8.  1800  The 
art  of  painting  in  fresco  upon  walls  and  ceilings  with  colours  compounded  of 
resinous  gums  is  very  andent  in  England:  J.  Dallaway,  Anted,  Arts  Engi., 
p.  431.        1833  Guiao's  famous  fresco:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  xiv.  xl. 

2  a.    attrib. 

1664  the  Urgest  piece  of  fresco-paintilig  in  England:  Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  i. 
p.  406  (i873X 

26.    a  decorative  painting  in  fresco  (2). 

1670  the  Lilrary,  painted  with  a  rare  Fresco:  R.  Lasssls,  K<y.  Ital.,  Pt.  I. 
p.  154(1698).  1885  From  the  Arundel  Society  comes  a  cbromo-lithogtapb 

from  Fioreiuo  di  Lorenzo's  fresco  at  Perugia:  Atheneeum,  Nov.  ax,  p.  674/3. 

frese:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  frieze. 

fretnm,  .r^. :  Lat.:  strait,  frith.  Anglicised  zs  fret  (1600 
R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  IIL  p.  13). 

1634  that  Frttum  or  strait :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbxrt,  rnsti.,  p.  334.  bef.  1658 
standing  on  the  Sand  |  Of  some  high-woricing  Fretum,  views  a  Land:  J.  Clbvs- 
land,  IVis.,  p.  339  (1687X  1665  Titt/retnm  so  narrow  as  a  musquet  will 

reach  over,  and  by  reason  of  Rocks  very  dangerous  for  passengers:  Sir  Th. 
HsRBBBT,  Trav.,  p.  356  ^1677).  1693  The  Er/i^tian  Pharos,  or  Light- 

House,  of  old  Time  stood  m  an  Island  a  good  distance  irom  Land,  which  is  now 
Joibed  to  the  Continent,  the  mteijacent  Fretum  having  been  filled  up  by  the  Sill 
Drought  down  by  the  River  NUuti  J.  Ray,  Three  Disconrus,  iit  p.  349  (17x3). 

frlaUe  {!!■--),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Yr.  friable:  easily  worn, 
easily  crumbled,  capable  of  being  readily  reduced  to  powder. 

1663  The  spume  of  Nitre  is  Judged  best,  which  is  most  lyghte,  fryable,  in 
colour  almoste  Purple  t  T.  Gals,  TWa/.  Gonntskot,  foL  3  t>o.  1664  a  Ufht 

friable  ground,  or  moist  giavel:  Evelyn,  Syha.    (R-]  1776  the  soil  beiny 

lizbt  and  friabie...was  undermined  by  fire  and  water :  R.  Chandlbr,  Trav.  Asia 
Minor,  p.  330.  1845  the  stone  itfed  in  building  is  friable  and  adds  to  the 

dilapidated  look:  Foro,  Hamlih.  S^n,  Pt.  i.  p.  4x5. 

tciuidtfem.  friande,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  dainty,  nice,  deli- 
cate ;  an  epicure,  a  gourmet  (g.  v.). 
1818  [See  aiystnm]. 
filandise,  sb. :  Fr. :  daintiness,  dainty  fare. 

1603  And  we  are  to  flie  and  avoid  in  these  things,  ibUie  and  ambitiottjMko 
lease  than  friandise  or  gluttonie :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  613.  1818  The 
supper... though  homely,  was  sXi/riandise  to  appetites  sharpened  oy  the  mountain 
air:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  VoL  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  185  (tSxgX 

fribooter:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  freebooter. 

fricandeatl,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  dish  of  veal  or  other  delicate  meat 
larded,  stewed,  and  served  with  savory  sauce. 

1769  lay  your  Fricando  in  (the  larding  downwards)  and  cover  it  close : 
W.  Verral,  Cookery^  p.  lof.  1839  The  fricandeau  is  like  a  dream  of  early 

love ;  the  fricassee,  witn  which  I  have  so  often  flirted,  is  like  the  tattle  of  the  last 

Juadrille :  Lord  Beaconsfisld,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  11.  ch.  viiL  p.  89  (1881X 
844  grinning  over  a  fricaiuUttu  at  V&y's  I  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  6t 
(i885> 

*frlca88ee  (-i  z.  jz),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yt.  fricassie.  Now  often 
treated  as  Fr. 

'a  kind  of  charge  for  a  Morter,  or  murdering  peece. 


of  stones,  bullets,  nailes,  and  peeces  of  old  yron  closed 
together  with  grease,  and  gunpowder  "  (Cotgr.). 

1675  it  was  resolved  too  make  a  fricoisee  within  the  bnlldcwardc:  Lije  ^f 
Lord  Grey,  p.  30  (Camd.  Soc,  1847). 

2.  a  dish  consisting  of  small  animals,  chickens,  or  other 
birds,  cut  up  and  fried  or  stewed  in  gravy. 

1579  he  must  eat  of  a  certain  tart  or  fricade  made  of  figs  with  tuipentine : 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  9155  (x6i3V  1670  eat  nothing  but  Potage.^^  Fricases, 
and  Rj^usts,  your  Clhampmions,  Coxcombs  and  Pallats,  your  AndoiUes,  your 
Lange  de  porceau,  your  Bisks  and  your  Olio's:  Shadwbll,  Suit.  Lmrrs,  v.  p.  71. 
1684  little  Birds  Iwhted  upon  our  Cordage,  of  which  we  caught  enow  to  make  a 
lusty  Fricasie:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tan  -  .       —    ... 


tavtmier's  Trav.,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  lox. 


1691 


Soofs  and  Fricasies,  Ragou's,  Pottage,\  Which  like  to  Spurs,  do  Nature  urge  to 
'R».1lt\^Salyragst.  French, y.x'k.       17M_<ri(assees and  ragouts:  SwirT,j7ai!r 
iL  Wks., 


of  a  Tui,  i  vit^ 


,  p.  77/3(1860). 
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naughty  Gaul  to  make  ragoo*  I 


1718  a  brtnrii  fricassee  of  rabbits ;  Pope, 
She  sent  her  priest  in  wooden  shoes  |  From 
_    ,  _       ,  Instead  of  wholesome  bread  and  cheese,  |  To  dress 

their  soups  and  fricassea :  Swirr,  Paneg.  on  the  Dean.  1748  a  fricassee  of 

chickens:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xlL  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  368  (1817X  1759 
I'm  going  to  make  a  fricasee  of  chickens:  W.  Verral,  Cookery,  Pref.,  p.  viiL 
1787  I  knownot  if  yon  have  ever  eat  a  frog:  they  are  a  commoa  maigredishin 
tUs  country,  make  a  good  soup,  and  not  a  bad  fricassee:  P.  Beckpord,  Lett./r. 
Hal.,  Vol.  I.  p.  365  (iBosX  1815  Therewas  a  delicate  fricassee  of  sweetbread 
and  asparagus ;  J.  AusTBN,  Emma,  VoL  in.  ch.  iL  p.  198  (1833)1  1838  the 

/ricassie  made  of  yesterday's  chkken :  Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  cb.  xiL  p.  37 
(«859)- 

Variants,   id  z.  fricoisee,  fricade,  17  c.  fricase,  fricasie, 
iSc  fricasee. 
friction  (-i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  friction :  a  rubbing. 
I.    therapeutic  treatment  by  rubbing,  fricasse. 

1563  you  must  call  some  skilfull  Phisition,  which  with  potion,  frictions, 
binding  ofthe  hands  &  f<ete... :  T.  Gale,  Enchirid,  foL  41  r>.  1611  Friction, 
A  friction,  or  frication:  CoTGR. 
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FRIEZADO 


2.  the  resistance  which  lessens  or  tends  to  lessen  motion 
when  rough  surfaces  are  in  contact. 

17S9  To  oome  at  the  exact  weight  of  thin^  in  tlie  scientific  steel-^ard,  the 
/ukrumt  he  would  lay,  should  be  almost  invisible,  to  avoid  aU  friction  from 
popular  tenets:  SruiNa,  Tritt.  SkatuL,  ii.  xix.  MHcs.,  p.  loi  (1839). 

friezado:  Old  Sp.    See  frisado. 

*flrieze,  tb-  •■  Eng.  fr.  Old  Tt.frize,  Vt./rist:  the  member 
of  an  entablature  between  the  architrave  and  cornice. 

1B6S  Zophorus,  whidi  is  called  in  our  English  tounge  the  frize :  J.  Shutk, 
Arckit.,  fot  xe«.  —  Aicbitraue,  ^"^  ^°^  Comishe;  ib^  fol.  xii  r«.  —  his 
Architraue,  frese  or  comish :  ib.,  fol.  xvii  t^.  1598  these  Arckitrauesy 

FreizeSt  and  ComuMtt  doe  adde  a  grace  and  beauty  to  the  columnes:  R.  Hay* 
DOCKS,  Tr.  Lomatiul,  Bk.  I.  p.  84.  160B  no  jutty,  frieze,  |  Buttress,  nor 

coign  of  vant^e,  but  this  bird  ]  Hath  made  his  pendent  bM  and  procreant  ciadle ; 
Shaks.,  Afaco.,  L  6,  &  1644  antique  friezes  inserted  aliout  the  stone-work  of 
the  house:  Evelyn.  Diar/i,  VoL  i.  p.  139(1873).  164B  The  Marquis 

Ma^iani  has  the  whole  fheze  of  his  nail  painted  m/rrsc»:  ib,,  p.  300.  1601 

their  upper  Aditmcts,  as  Arckitraott  Frite^  and  Comia,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
said  Pillar:  Rrtiq.  IVtttrm.,  p.  aoS  (i6u).  1666  the  architrave,  Freez,  and 

most  part  of  the  Arches  were  studded  with  gold:  Si*  Th.  Hbrsekt,  Trav., 
p.  137  (1677).  ITSt  A  Frize  round  the  Hall  painted  by  Annibale;  RicHAiu>- 
SON,  Stahut,  6^.,  in  Ita^,  p.  35.  1776   on  the  freeze  of  the  cell  was 

carved... :  R.  Chandlbr,  Trao.  Grttce,  p.  jo.  1808  a  very  elegant.^u«  of 
vine-leaves  on  the  tower  of  the  Schools  ban^  Hertford  College :  J.  Dalijiway, 
Ois.  Erne.  Arciit.,  p.  n.  184B   the  frieze  and  cornice  adorned  with  scroll 

work :  Ford,  Hmabk,  Sfctin,  Pt.  i.  p.  498. 

Variants,  \6  c.  Jrese, /rise,  freise,  i6c — i^c. /rise,  17, 
iicc/reei{e). 

'frigate  (-iJi),  Eng.  fr.  Yx.  frigaU;  frigate,  ftigata  (pi 
frigate),  Eng.  fr.  li-fregata:  so.:  a  light  vessel  used  in  the 
Mediterranean,  having  both  oars  and  sails;  a  war-ship  next 
in  size  and  power  to  a  ship-of-the-line. 


1586  entring  vpon  the  sea  in  a  little  Fregate  in  a  venr  tempestuous  weather: 

B.,  Tr.  La  PritiunuL  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  471.  1601  The  Cyrenians  made 

fregates:  Homuio,  Tr.  PUh.  If.  H.,  Bk.  7.  ch.  56,  VoL  1.  p.  190.        1608   As 


a  raiall  Fiegat,  or  swif^  Pinnass  steers :  J.  Sylvbstkr,  Tr.  Du  Sartas.  p.  139 
(1608X  1626   I  embarqued  at  Ancona,  in  a  Frigaiai  PuRCMAS,  PU^rims, 

VoL  II.  Bk.  X.  p.  1834.  1642  he  must  cut  out  large  docks  and  credcs  mto  his 
text,  to  unlade  the  foolish  frigate  {^L^  of  his  unseasonable  authorities:  Miltoh, 
AfeL  Smect.,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  347  (1806).  1666  the  best...Port,  Haven,  and 

defence  for  Ftigats,  Juncks  and  other  Vessels  of  War  and  Trade :  Sir  Th.  Hsr- 
BKST,  Trav..  p.  101  (1677).  1667  On  high-rais'd  Dedcs  the  haughty  Be^iant 
ride,  |  Beneath  whose  shade  our  humble  Fregats  go;  Drvpeh,  Xkk.  Mtrab., 
59,  p.  16.    —  Fregates :  ib..  91,  p.  34.  1704  there  was  a  Priu  brought  in 

thitner  by  a  Frigatto  as  they  call  it,  (£r.  a  long  sort  of  Vessel,  with  eleven  or 
twelve  Oars  on  each  side,  and  with  Sails  Gaily-like...):  J.  Pitts,  Act,  Mckam., 
p.  JI7. 

Variants,  16,  ijcc/regate,  17  c. /regat, /rigai,/rigot,  18  c. 
/rigatlo. 

frigatoon  {J.  _  ^),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  /regatone.  See  quo- 
tation. 

1797  FRIGATOON,  a  Venetian  vessel,  oommonly  used  in  the  Adriatic,  built 
with  a  square  stern,  and  without  any  fore-mast,  having  only  a  main.mast,  mizen- 
mast,  and  bow-spint :  Bncyc.  Brit. 

frigid&ilnm,  sb.:  Lat:  the  cold  swimming-bath  of  a 
Roman  bath-house. 

1880  tSee  ealdaxlaiBl.  1885  The  fricidarium...is  reached  from  the 

vestibule  by  some  steps:  Atkttunm,  Oct  to,  p.  477/3. 

fMgor,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  cold,  chill. 

1599  ther  will  apprach  on  him  a  vehement  frigor,  or  coulde :  A.  M.,  Tr.  GabtU 
kotut's  Bk.  Pkytidu,  p.  183/3. 

fi^ol,  pi.  fr^oles,  sb. :  Sp. :  French  beans. 

18.  ■  the  frugal  meal  of  tortUtat,/riMUty  salt  pork,  and  chocolate  was  over : 
Brbt  Harts,  Sttry  o/a  Mim,  ch.  il  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  9  (18S1).  1884  Frijoles 
are  beans,  nothing  more,  nothing  less:  F.  A.  Obsr,  Trmi.  m  Mtxieo,  Av.,  p.  45. 

Fringe,  Fringi:  Anglo-Ind.    See  FeringhL 
fiipon,  sb. :  Fr. :  knave,  rogue,  rascal. 

1691  Attended  by  a  young /r<iV  Gar/vM,  |  Who  from  his  Cradle  was  an  arch 
Frifoa :  Satyr  agtt.  Frtiuk,  p.  19. 

frip(p)onnerie,  sb. :  Fr. :  knavery,  roguery. 

1747  If  you  will  pay  him,  which  I  fancy  will  be  the  shortest  way  to  prevent 
way/ritftmimf.  HoR.  Walpole,  Letttn,  VoL  a.  p.  90  (1857). 

friaade,  frizado,  sb. :  Old  Sp.  /risado  (cf.  It.  fiisada, 
Florio) :  a  fine  kind  of  frieze,  or  woollen  cloth  with  a  shaggy 
nap  on  one  side. 

1098  Frizadoes,  Motlies,  Bristow  friezes,  Spanish  blankets:  R.  Hakluvt, 
K^M^r,  VoL  1.  p.  44a  bef.  1637  Yet  can  you  pinch  out  a  false  pair  of  sleeves 
to  a  messdo  douUet ;  Middleton,  AHylkimg/arQuitt  Lift,  ii.  3,  Wlok,  VoL  v. 
p.  373(1885).  16S0  Our  cottons,  penistones,  fnzadoes,  baze:  John  Taylor, 
Wki.,  sig.  3  FB'4  i«/t. 

friscado,  sb. :  guast-Sp.  fr.  Eng.  /risi :  a  frisking.  See 
flantado. 

1634  fearefiill  to  approach  neere  the  firiscadocscf  her  lion  heeles:  W.Wood, 
/iTew  EitglaHiCM  Pntp.,  p.  89. 


FROLIC 

ftisco,  friska,  frisca,  sb.:  guasi-lt.  or  fuasi-Sp.  fr.  Eng. 
/risk :  a  frisk,  a  caper. 

1519  Synge  fryska  Joly  with  bey  tnly  loly :  Ftitr  Eitmtatt,  sig  B  ii,  quoted 
in  J.  Skelton's  H^ks.,  VoL  II.  p.  330  (1843X  —  turn  clean  above  the  ground  f  With 
friskas  and  with  gamfaawds  round:  H.,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt'sOiU/'^^i,  Vol.  i. 
p.  44  (i87«).  bef.  1539    Stoical!  studianles,  and  fnscaioly  yonderkyns: 

Skbltoh,  IVks.,  VoL  i.  p.  309  (1843X  1584  with  many  other  fetches, 

flinges  and  fnscoes  beside:  R.  PARSONs(r),  Ltitttttr'i  CitmmmmeaM,  p,  106. 

[Oudin  (1660)  gives  "Fresco,  frisque  et  gaillard",  and 
"Fresca,  En  jargon,  Vne  nouvelle".  Ptrb&ps /risia,fiisca, 
represent  the  Yx. /risque  as  sung.] 

frisco:  It    See  fresco. 

frise:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  frieie. 

frisette,  fHzette,  sb. :  quasi-Yx. :  a  fringe  of  frizzled  hair 
(often  false),  worn  above  or  upon  the  forehead. 

1818  the  one  appeared  without  his  stays,  and  the  other  without  her  frizettet 
Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  Vol.  iv.ch.  vL  p.  239(1819).  1864  The coifiaie 
has  tena/risttles  of  all  soru  and  sizes:  Lcmua  Sac.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  385. 

frisenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  curler,  hairdresser. 

1758  It  may  indeed  become  a  French ymnw  to  acquaint  the  jmblic  that  he 
makes  a  t/lt  dt  mauton,  or  simply  a  t4te :  Ann.  Rtg.,  t  HtimhU  Rimmutranu, 
^•>  P-  374/<.  1763  he  produces  his  combt  his  sdasars,  and  pomatum, 

and  sett  it  to  nghu  with  the  dexterity  of  a  professed/n«Kr:  Smollett,  Frantt 
»•  Italy,  viL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  306  (1817)1  1764  the  Queen's  friseur  waits  on 

them  at  dinner :  Hor.  Walpols,  Lttttrt,  VoL  iv.  p.  s<9  (1857X  1768 

S.  Sharp,  Ctatmu  0/ Italy,  p.  74.  1809  Amongst  the  passengers  were 

two  of  our  countrymen,  the  one  an  elderly  man,  who  was  going  to  Vienna  to  get 
h»  bread  as  a  langua^  master;  the  other  %/rittur:  Maty,  Tr.  Riededis 
Trav.  Gtrm.,  Let  xviih  Pinkeiton,  VoL  vl  p.  63.  181JS  what  with  mounte- 
banks, CounU,  and  friseuis,  |  Somt  mummers  by  trade,  and  the  rest  amateurs: 
T.  Moors,  Fmlf  Family,  p.  a8. 

frisk,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Vx./risque.    See  frisco. 

1.  adj. :  brisk,  fresh,  lively.    Obs. 

1543  that  the  ayre  be  pure,  fr^e,  and  dene:  Boordb,  Dyttary,  ch.  iv. 
p.  338  (1870X        1611  Frisgut,  Fnske,  liuelie,  wllie,  blithe :  CoTGR. 

2.  sb. :  a  frolic,  a  lively  movement,  a  lively  dance,  merri- 
ment 

U96  Then  doe  the  salvage  beasts  begin  to  play  |  Their  pleasant  friskes,  and 
loath  their  wonted  food:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  iv.  x.  ^  1601  plaieth  and  diniact- 
eth  himself  and  fetcheth  a  thousand  Iiiskes  and  nmbols :  Holland,  Tr.  Plii$. 
If.  H.,  Bk.  9,  ch.  8,  VoL  I.  p.  338.  bef  1783  Give  him  his  btss,  his  fiddle, 

and  his  frisk :  CowpsR,  TaiU  Talk,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  9  (1808X 

frlsol,  //.  friseles,  sb.:  Sp.:  kidney-bean,  bean.  See 
frljoL 

1577  I  doe  sende  you  a  small  Cheste,  in  the  whiche  goeth  certaine  Frisdes, 
that  you  maie  commaunde  to  bee  sowen  in  the  beginning  S  Marche :  Fraupton, 
yayfiM  Ncwti,  foL  66  V.  1589  they  gather  much  wheate,  and  excellent 

good  barley,  peese,  borona,  miDo,  frysoles,  lantesas,  chiches,  and  other  kindes  of 
graines  and  seedes:  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mtndma't  Hitt.  Ckiiu,  VoL  iL  p.  57  (18S4X 

frisore,  sb. :  Fr.  -.  hair-dressing,  the  curling  or  frizzing  of 
hair. 

fritilliiia,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
akin  to  the  Lily,  which  includes  the  Crown-imperial. 

1664  APRIL....^/Ii>i>im  in  Primt,  or  yet  Au<»iy...Ben-flower:  Dtnt  Camimu, 
Frilillaria,  GtntiantUa:  Evelyn,  Kal  Hart.,  p.  aos  (1739X  1767  Take 

up^also,  where  it  is  intended,  the  roots  of  crown  imperiau,  narcissuses,  and  joo- 
quils,  fritillarias...and  such  other  bulbous  roots  as  have  done  blooming :  J.  AssR- 
CROMBis,  Ev.  Man  mm  Gartkntr,  p.  47  (1803). 

friture,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  process  of  frying,  fried  food. 

1863  The  crested  elms,  the  shining  river,  the  emerald  meadows,  the  painted 
parterres  of  flowers  around,  all  wafting  an  agreeable  smell  <A/rituri,  of  flowen 
and  flounders  exquisitely  commingled:  TdACicsitAY,  PkiUf,  VoL  u.  ch.  xxi, 
p.  395  (1887). 

frize:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  frieze. 
fro(e):  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  frowe. 

frt>lic  (-i .:.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  vrolijk  (adj.). 

1.  adj. :  merry,  gay. 

1690  And  we  fiiines...Now  are  frolic:  Shaks.,  Midt.  Nt.'s  Dr.,  v,  394. 
1598  with  those  booties,  they  returned  home  frolike  vnto  the  ports  of  tlieir  own 
cities:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyagn,  VoL  i.  p.  16a.  1637  The  frolic  wind  that 

breathes  the  spring.  Zephyr:  Milton,  VAluen,  18.  1894  The  phantom  of 
her  frolic  Grace— Fiu-riuke :  Byron,  D»h  Twsk,  xvi.  r^rAW 

2.  sb. :  a  wild  prank,  a  piece  of  fun ;  a  scene  of  merri* 
ment 

1616  to  see  him  behave  it,  I  And  lay  the  law...Aiid  tlien...send  frolics  I 
B.  JoNSON,  Dcv.  it  an  Aa,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  356/1  (t86oX  1750  to  declaim 

against  them,  and  scntentiously  censure,  a  gallantry,  an  accidental  excess  of  the 
uble,  a  frolic,  an  inadvertency :  Lord  CHBSTSRmU),  Lttttrt,  VoL  11.  No.  5, 
p.  IS  (.ill*)- 
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2  0.    sb.:  a.  plaything. 

16M  With  neb  fruit  u  *  froUck  in  ber  band:  Fuller,  Pittah  Light,  iv. 
m  ip.    ID»Tiei) 

tKtA»,ib,:  Fr.,  /«/.  'a  sling':  a  derisive  name  given  to 
the  malcontent  party  in  France,  which  waged  war  against 
the  minister  Ma2arin  and  the  Court  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.;  hence,  any  malcontent  party,  violent  political 
opposition. 

1T9S  During  tbe  disputes  in  tbe  Parliament  of  Paris  in  the  time  of  the  Fronde : 
A»Kd.  »/ Dittimemthtd  Ptrtmu,  iv.  311.  1808  was  there  ever  a  mixed 

cMHliiutMa  frithout  tL/rnultl  Edm.  Jttv.,  VoL  is,  p.  493.  1818  And  there 
sa  M  tUmtutlU,  almost  as  fond,  I  In  a  silk  that  has  stood  since  the  time  of  the 
Ffoode:  T.  Moou,  Pudgi  FmrnUr,  p.  37.  1839  K/romU  was  formed,  but 
Ib^  wanted  a  De  Rett:  Lord  BKACONSriRLD,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  III.  cb.  iz. 
&  171  (i88tX  _  1889  His  chance  came  in  the  /rmdt  against  the  Second 

Entire  when  its  day  was  waning:  Atktnaum,  Apr.  90,  p.  507/9. 

*frondeiir,  sb. :  ■  Fr.,  lit.  'slinger' :  a  partisan  of  the  Fronde 
or  a  fronde.    See  fronde. 

1T98  Would  to  Heaven  that  tbe  late  Frondeurs  in -that  Country  had  been  as 
kuinless !  Anted,  tf  Diitinguuktd  Pinam,  iv.  333.  184S  ne  had  been  a 

lesdingjf^miinir:  J.  W.  Croker,  Euayt  Fr.  Xtv.,  vin.  p.  531  (1857X  1883 
they  [middle-class  gentry)  have  generally  been  Jmndeurt,  content  to  grumble 
St  iheir  little  difficulties  and  their  want  of  openinn :  T.  Mozlbv,  RtminUc. 
VoL  n.p.  100.  1886  Sir  William  Harcourt,  finding  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
■ade  dBastiotts  shipwreck  of  his  career,  displayed  a  marked  inclination  to  pose 
nt./rtmUur:  Pmil  Matt  Budget,  Nov.  11,  p.  lo/a.  1889  He  was  after  aU 

one  of  those  lucky  /nndeurt  whose  shots  are  chiefly  applauded  because  the 
soUic  has  made  up  its  mind  to  applaud  any  shot  at  the  particular  target;  Atke- 
imwM,  June  n,  p.  793/1. 

fronti  nulla  fides,  phr. :  Lat. :  there  is  no  trusting  appear- 
ances (forehead).    Juv.,  2,  8  (v.  Vfrontis). 

IT48  SMOLUtTT,  Red.  Rand.,  cb.  xlv.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  398  (1817).  1803 
ItaonMiiiL,  Diet.  Qutt. 

Fromtigiuu:,  a  sweet  wine  produced  near  Frontignan  in 
H^rault,  a  department  of  France;  a/so,  a  name  of  some 
varieties  of  grapes. 

U30  The  French  Frontiacke,  Claret,  Red  nor  White,  |  Graues  nor  High- 
Country  could  our  hearts  delight ;  John  Taylor,  WAt.,  sig.  3  FB4  r'li.  IMO 
111  have  Vim  d't^,  high  Cmmoy  Wine,  Pnmtiniae:  .Shaowbll,  Worn.  Caf- 
tain,  i.  p.  s.  lf63  uncork  us  our  Froaiiniac:  Sterns,  Lett.,  Wks., 

fulfill  (liv).  176T  ^u'e^^rwY  7>«o,  Cni^...Bhick  Burgundy,  White 
p™-!"'  Blue  Chuselas,  Frontiniac  red,  bUck,  white :  J.  Absrcrohbib,  Sv. 
Men  ram  CmnUner,  p.  674/3  (1803X 

*frontispiece  (-i  -  -i),  frontispice,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  fronHs- 
put.  The  spelling  -piece  is  due  to  the  false  etymology  'front- 
piece'. 

I.  the  front  view,  facade,  or  principal  face  of  a  building; 
the  entablature  of  a  fa^de. 

(1898  square  ceunterfertt,  betweene  which  in  tbe  middest,  3  columnes  stand 
out  forwmrdes,  vpon  which  f&x /nntixpicium  lies:_  R.   Haydocke,  Tr.  Le- 
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.  I.  p.  ta6.]  1600  the  inuge  of  tupittr  himselfe  in  the  lanteme 

or  fronti^iirr  of  the  C^pitoll :  Holland,  It.  Lipy,  Bk.  x.  p.  368. 


Bk. 


1603 


Aaas'd  and  musing  vpon  euery  piece  I  Of  th'  vni-forme,  fair,  stately  Frontispice 
~     "     -  Magnif..  p.  47  <>«o8).  16«B 

nt  in_  their  Buildings,  spedidly : 

'a  pal 

Marks  Church 


J.  SviTRSTER,  Tr.  Du  Bartm]  Magnif.  .     . 
tery  neat^  ■^°*'^  °°'  "  magnificoil  in  Iheir 


,  p.  47  <  1608). 
f  neat,  tlwugh  not  so  magmficent  in  their  Bi  _  .    . 

pice,  and  first  Rooms,  and  for  cleanlines,  they  may  serve  for  a 


People:  Howell,  Let/.,  1.  vi.  p.  13. 


1646  Thev  are  here 

uildings,  specially  in  their  Prontis- 

ey  may  serve  for  a  pattera  to  all 

I6TO  the  outside  of  St. 


its  ^foolispicce,  its  Cupolas:  Bl  Lassbls,  f^ey.  ItaL,  Pt.  n.  p.  349(1698).      ITU 
if  the  Nave  is  adinirea{for  its  Largeness  and  Beauty  of  tu  Aich-work,  the  Choir 


ro  parts  are  oompleat,  the  Frontispiece  is  not  begun ; 
ft  V<9>.  Levant,  VoL  u.  p.  16s. 


t;  if  these  two 
J.  Or'tii.,  Tr.  Teumefortt 

2.  an  illustration  placed  before  the  title  of  a  book  or 
printed  journal ;  a  title-page. 

1633  I  bought  one  in  Flandere,  which  in  the  Frootisince,  had  its  Impres- 
nan  in  Castile :  M  abbe,  Tr.  Aleman't  Life  of  Guzman,  Pt  11.  sig.  ••  5  r». 
16M  shrewd  books,  with  dangerous  Frontispices  set  to  sale:  Milton^ fv^., 
p.  w  (186SX  bef.  1608   In  the  Fiontispetce  of  the  old  Beldam  Diurnal: 

J.  O.EVELAND,   fVks.,  p.  84  (1687).  1670  the  Frontispice  of  his  Book : 

R.LASSELS,  Yaji.  fttU.,n.  IL  p.  i76(t<9<X  *16T6  take  tbe  spirited  frontispiece 
of  H.  Vandal's  book  as  a  pictorial  index  to  the  contenu:  Timet,  Nov.  3.  [Sl] 
UT8  t  drew  a  wedding  for  a  frontispiece :  Geo.  Euot,  Dan.  Dermda,  Bk.  vii. 
ch.  In.  p.  493. 

fronton,  sb. :  Fr. :  Archit. :  a  pediment 

1099  The  Fraoton  of  the  South  East  Facade  of  the  Lmtvrt:  M.  Lister, 
Jeum.  te  Paris,  p.  43.  1885  M.  Crauk  is  to  carve  the.^viii/«<i  which  will 

HuaMunt  the  state  entrance  of  the  new  Mus^  du  Luxembourg:  Atkenetum, 
Dec  II,  p.  776/3. 

frost:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ferash. 

•froa-fron,  sb. :  Fr. :  delicate  rustling  of  feminine  drapery. 

18T6  Bbsant  &  Rice,  Gelden  Butter/h,  p.  u  (1877).  1883  the>ini- 

fiem  <df»uftai  knee  breadth  behind :  Deufy  Tdigraik,  Jan.  18,  p.  9.  1833 
Kasa  and  vaporous  bhie  |  Hark  to  tbe  dainty  /reur/m !  Dobson,  Old  World 
l4fUi,p.a33. 

frow(e),  fro(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  vruow  or  (rarely)  fr.  Ger. 
Frau:  a  married  woman,  a  wife ;  a  slovenly  woman. 


14TT  the  frowy*  of  Bnwgys,  with  there  hve  cappes :  Patten  Lettert,  Vol.  in. 
No.  793,  p.  181  (1874).  DU.  1636  I  have  had  law  intelligence,  they  are  now  | 
Bucksomas  Bacchus  froes:  Beau.  &  Fu,  Wit  at  Several  Weapons,  v.  1.  [R.] 
1636  Bactkanaleanfremet,  Women-Bacchus-Priesu :  Cockkrah,  Pl  l  (and 
Ed.)k  1660  The  plump  Dutch  frow :  Massinubr,  Guardian,  ii.  3,  Wks., 

p.  349/3(1839).  1676  [At  Flushing]  I  met  with  abucksome  Froe :  H.Woollbv, 
Gentlewoman's  Comfanum,  p.  361.  1710  For  tbe  man  [Cranmerl  |  Contrived 
for  her  a  strange  Sedan,  |  Yclep'd  a  Chest,  made  fit  for  stowing  I  liat  precious 
Stuff  his  German  Frow  in:  T.  Ward,  Englands  Rejerm.,  Canto  L  p.  38. 


1760  I  shall  wish  that  some  frow  may  have  emptied  her  pail  and  drowned  his 
dominion:  Hor.  Walpolk,  Z^r/m,  Vol.  111.  p.  i63(t8s7X  1814  down  tbe 

Rhine  to  the  land  of  the  Frows,  and  the  cheese  and  herrings  and  tiackshuyts; 


SouTHBV,  Lett.,  Vol.  II.  p.  385  (1856). 

frugal  (i£ It),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx.  frugal:  thrifty, abstemious, 
economical,  sparing ;  spare,  moderate. 

1698  Iwasthenfrugalofmymirth:  Shaks.,^/!^  lf»iM,iL  1,38.  1646 
they  bein^  a  frugal  and  wise  people :  Evelyn,  Dtary,  Vol.  1.  p.  313  (1873X 
I606  In  fine  this...is  an  honourable,  charitable,  and  frugal  provision;  — Carres^., 

Vol.  IIL  p.  186. 

frngality  (-  -^  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  7x.frugaliti:  thriftiness, 
economy,  moderation  in  diet. 

1531  the  aundent  temperaunce  and  moderation  in  diete,  called  sobrietie, 
or,  in  a  more  general  terme,  frugalite:  Elyot,  Gcvemour,  Bk.  IIL  clu  xxiL 
VoL  II.   p.  336  (1880).  1679   It  is  ataoue  all  other  things  for  a  Generatt 

requisite  by  id  meanes  to  animate  his  Souldiois  to  FrugaUtie  in  expences; 
DiGCBs,  Stratial.,  p.  iy>.  bef.  1603  a  schoole  of  temperance  and  of  fru- 
galitie:  NoRTM,(ZiVrx  0/ Epamin,,  drT.,  added  to)  Plut.,  p.  1189(1613).  abt. 
1680  If  we  look  into  her  inclination,  as  it  is  disposed  eitner  to  magnificence  or 
frugality:  (1653)  R.  Naunton,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  18  (1870).  1846  tbe  Car- 

thi^linians  sneered  at  the  poverty  or  firugauty  of  the  Romans;  Ford,  Handik. 
S/ain,  Pt.  II.  p.  633. 

*trt^w  consfimere  n&tl,  pAr. :  Lat. :  bom  to  consume 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.    Hor.,  £pp.,  i,  3,  37. 

1837  The  dass  who  there  ooosume  brandy,  were  parallel  in  circumstances, 
to  those  who  in  this  country  were  the  drinkers  of  wine.  Fruges  censumere  noH : 
Cengrett.  Dibatet,  VoL  iii.  p.  598.  1833   tt  is  a  still  greater  mistake  to  sup- 

pose that  funded  property  is  generally  held  by  itx/rugu  antumert  neUii  Sdm, 
Rev.,  Vol.  57,  p.  ijo. 

fruition  (--i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yx. fruition.  Old  Yx.fruic- 
Hon :  enjoyment,  fiill  use  (of) ;  realisation  (of  labors  or  an- 
ticipations). 

1407  they  might  haue  a  perpetual  intuycion  and  fruycyon  of  his  infynyte 
Jo^:  J.  Alkok,  Mens  Per/.,  sig.  b  vi  ro/i.  IBOS  and  of  that  to  have 

fruiction  for  ever  without  ende  in  body  and  in  soule:  A.  C,  Ordinarye^ Christen 
Men,  Pt.  I.  ch.  vU.  sig.  h  iv  V.  1638  That  his  soule  hath  fniicion/ Per- 

petually vrith  out  intermission  /  Of  etemall  consoladon :  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Barlowb, 
Rede  me,  A^..  p.  lo^r  (1^71):  1589  1  intreated  of  peace...by  the  means 

whereof  we  baa  the  quiet  fruition  of  our  lives,  goods  and  lands :  Abp.  Parker, 
Ctfrpvjt^.,p.8(ParkerSoc.,  1853X  1540  haue  no  lasse  ardant  desyre  to  haue  the 
fruition  of  your  vertue  &  lemyng,  than  hath  the  true  louer  of  his  wyfe;  Elvot, 
/or.  Govemaunee,  foL  86  f.  1069  he  lyued  hauing  the  fruition  of  God,  of 

whome  came  his  goodnesse;  Grafton,  Ckrvn.,  Pt.  1.  p.  9.  1679  J.  Lvlv, 

EuMues,  p.  83  (1868).  1588  Haue  you  motgaged  the  saluation  of  your  soules 
and  bodies,  for  the  present  fruidon  of  your  pompe  and  plesure :  Udall,  Dem.  of 
Trutk,  b'c,  p.  3  (1880).  1591  t  may  have  fruition  of  her  love:  Shaks., 

/  Hen.  VI.,  V.  5,  9.  1667  equally  enjoying  |  God-like  fruition :  Milton, 

P.  L.,  III.  307. 

ftrutrft,  aitv. :  Lat. :  in  vain,  vainly. 

1593  Say"/yw>^n>"  to  those  curs,  and  shake  thycoat:  ftXLi,  Order  o/tke 
Gewler,  Wki.,  p.  589/1  (t86i)i 

frnstnm,  Lat  //.  frusta,  sb. :  Lat.,  'a  piece',  'a  fragment', 
''a  crumb'.    Sometimes  wrongly  printed /rwx/^m. 

1.  Geom.  a  portion  of  a  solid  figure  between  its  base  and 
a  cutting  plane  or  between  two  cutting  planes,  one  of  which 
cuts  off  the  vertex  of  the  figure  (if  it  have  one). 

1658  circular  pyramids  and  fiustrums  of  Arekimedes:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Garden  o/Cyr.,  ch.  ^,  p.  41  (1686).  1797  The  frustum  of  a  pyramid  is...wbat 
remains  after  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base ;  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v. 
1819  an  inverted  iruslnim  of  a  cone:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Voyage  0/ Ditc.,  VoL  1. 
ch.  ii.  p.  17  (snd  Ed.X 

2.  a  mere  fragment. 

bef.  1733  This  Frustum  of  a  Libel  is  grafted  bto  his  pious  Histoiy:  R.  North, 
Examen,  ilL  viii.  53,  p.  634  (1740X 

frysol:  Sp.    See  fi^BoL 

'fachflia  {,-chs-  as  -sh-),  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Ger.  Fuchs, 
name  of  a  distinguished  botanist :  name  of  a  genus  of  Ona^ 
graceae,  many  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  fine 
flowers  (generally  drooping)  with  a  tubular  calyx  (limb  four- 
lobed). 

1M6  Several  of  tbe  Fndinas  bear  firuiu  which  are  rabadd  and  tolerably  good 
to  eat:  Lindlkv,  V*g.  Kingd.^  p.  725.  1864  But  if  one  in  a  hundred  among 
the  ladies  «rere  floriculturally^  iDcUned,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  gentlemen?  Did 
one  in  a  thousand  trouble  himself  concerning  roses,  or  fuchsias,  or  geraniums,  or 
pelargoniamst  G.  A.  Sala,  QmU  Ahtu,  Vm.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  15. 
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FUCUS 


fiicas,  Lat.  pi.  fad,  sb.:  Lat.:  'rock-lichen  yielding  red 
dye',  rouge,  paint  for  the  complexion;  pretence,  deceptive 
appearance.  Rarely  Anglicised  as  fuke  (1601  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  VoL  It.  sig.  A  iv  *•). 

1600  what  are  the  ingredient*  to  jrour  fiicuat  B.  Jonsoh,  CfMih,  Riv.f  v.  4, 
Wki.,  p.  34B  (1616X  1641  The  oyl  is  the  most  glorious  nicus  or  paint  in  the 

World:  John  Fxbhch,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  iti.  p.  79(i6siX  1641  that  the 

undeistanding  not  being  able  to  discern  the  fucus  which  these  inchantresses  with 
such  ciuning  have  laid  upon  the  feature:  Milton,  CA.  Govt.,  Bk.  it.  ch.  iii. 
Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  ISO  (1806).  1607  He  is  a  Oisbller  of  Poppy,  and  Mandia- 

Soras,  and  well  skiird  in  Fucus's,  that  are,  doubtless,  incomparably  beyond  all 
le  white  and  red  in  .^/um:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lttt.  o/Voiturt,  No.  117,  Vol.  i.  p.  ao8. 
1666  (their]  complexlOQ  is  usuall  pale,  but  made  sanguine  by  adulterate  fucus's : 
Sir  Th.  Hkrbkrt,  Trav.,  p.  a99  (1677).  1678  here  s  your  Complection, 

without  art. yWlwr,  or  any  thing:  D'Urfev,  Mad.  Fickle,  iv.  p.  3a  (1691).  bef. 
1788  This  Parallel  shows  the  Fucn*  of  this  pompous  list  of  Losses:  iCi  North, 
Examtn,  111.  vi.  91.  p.  490  (1740X  1744  Of  Fortune's  Fncui  strip  them : 

E.  Young,  NigU  TfutifkU,  vtiL  p.  igS  (1773). 

fliddah,  sb. :  Arab. :  the  smallest  Egyptian  coin,  forty  of 
which  go  to  a  piastre,  or  about  four  to  a  farthing  English. 

1886  the  price  of  the  melon  is  ten  fiurdahs:  E.  W.  Lamb,  Mod.  Egyft., 
VoL  I.  p.  148. 

fueille-morte:  Old  Fr.    See  fenillemoite. 

*Aiero6,  sb.  pL:  Sp.,  b.  /uero,<^'a,  law',  'a  custom',  'a 
court  of  law' :  a  code  of  laws,  a  charter  of  privileges. 

1808  Airagon,  Biscay,  &c.,  would  retain  their  ownyw^ntf, — each  province 
have  its  own  Cortes,  and  the  General  Assembly  mijght  be  held  at  Madrid : 
SoUTHKV,  Lett.,  Vol.  11.  p.  77  (1856^  184S  These  Basi^ue /v/nu  were 

regularly  digested  for  the  fint  time  in  1526 ;  Ford,  Handbk.  Spam,  Pt.  11.  p.  933. 

fiica,  .r^. :  It. :  a  fugue. 

ftiga  vacni,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  horror  of  a  vacuum. 

1818  This  physical  axiom...under  the  destgnatioa  of  the,^i^  vacid,  embraced 
by  the  schoolmen :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  ao,  p.  17^. 

fiigato,  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  in  the  style  of  a  fugue;  also,  as 
sb.  a  composition  in  the  style  of  a  fugue. 

*fligleiiuua  {IL  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  FlugelmofiM, = 'wing- 
man'  :  a  well- trained  soldier  set  in  front  of  a  company  as  a 
pattern ;  hence,  nutaph.  one  who  takes  the  lead. 

1887  "One  cheer  more,"  screamed  the  little  fiigleman  in  the  balcony,  and  out 
shouted  the  mob  again:  Dickens, /'iV<hv»a(.    [C] 

*fagae,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  '^t.  fugue:  Mus. ;  a  polyphonic  com- 
position in  which  the  various  parts  take  up  a  theme  or  more 
than  one  short  theme  consecutively. 

1B97  We  call  that  a  Fuge,  when  one  part  bcginneth  and  the  other  singeth  the 
same,  for  some  number  of  notes :  Th.  Morlby,  Mitt.,  ^  76.  16*7    The 

Reports,  and  Fwes,  haue  an  Agreement  with  the  Figures  in  Rhetorick,  of 
Repetition,  and  Traductiom:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  li.  1 113.  1641  the 
skilful  organist  plies  his  nave  and  landed  descant  in  lofty  fugues:  Miltoh,  O/ 
EJhc.,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  383  (1S06X  1667  Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the 

resonant  fugue :  ^  P.  L.,  xi.  ^3.  1776  that  illustrious  philosoidier  could 

amuse  himself  so  calmly  in  his  closet  with  /tigues  and  adagios:  J.  Colxjbr, 
Mus.  Trav.,  p.  89. 

fliiimiB  Trdes,  phr. :  Lat :  we  Trojans  have  ceased  to  be 
(have  been).     Virg.,  Aen.,  2,  325. 

ftut  Ciam,  phr. :  Lat :  Troy  is  no  more  (has  been).  Virg., 
Aen.,  2,  325. 

1886  We  too,  shall  have  to  siiwAaay/Zuini— we  too,  shall  have  to  sing.  Where 
the  Capitol  stood,  there  grows  the  harvest:  Congress.  Detates,  VoL  ii.  Ft.  L 
p.  403. 

tuicram,pl.  ftilcra,  sb. :  Lat,  'support  of  a  couch  or  bed': 
point  of  support  or  resistance  about  which  the  bar  of  a  lever 
(or  the  beam  of  a  balance)  works ;  a  prop,  a  support  Angli- 
cised 9&fulcre. 

1681—1708  And  indeed  yon  find  the  belief  of  these  things,  in  Heb.  xi.  to  be 
the  basis,  /mlcrum,  substantia,  the  foundation  and  support  that  bears  up  all ; 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  viii.  p.  437  (1864). 
1789  (See  fHetton  3].  1781  every  part  of  which  [fiuid]  is  as  moveable  as 

the  balance  is  about  its/iilcntm :  T.  Rbid,  CorresJ.,  Wks.,  p.  60/3  (1846).  1811 
Now  even  this  partiality  had  its/K^mrm:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  i. 
p.  3s6(3ndEd.X 

ftllgore,  sb. :  It. :  a  flashing,  a  shining,  brilliance. 

1783  The  Cupola  of  Parma  is  exquisitely  fine  but. ..you  might  possibly  not 
observe  it,  whereas  This  by  its  vast  Strength  and  surprizing  Futgort  coininands 
your  Attention :  Richardson,  Statues,  ^c,  in  Italy,  p.  320. 

ftUgnr  {neul.),  fUgor  (masc),  sb. :  Lat :  lightning,  a  flash 
of  lightning,  a  flash. 

1673  I  take  his  weighty  advertisements  to  be  but  fnlgur  ex  felvi  ('  from  a 
nail  ■) :  Asp.  Parker,  Cerrtsp.,  p.  437  (Parker  Soc.,  1853X  1665  the  King... 
by  the  fulgur  of  his  eye  can  dart  them  [1./.  bis  attendanu]  dead  as  soon  as  speak 
the  word:  Sik  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  175  (1677V  169S  Till  by  some 

Flashes  of  iEtherial  Fire, "^  '  •  -      - 

shew'd  a  Cavern  where  tb 
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if  he  be  not  dasded  by  itiifiilgor  of  the  oommencement :  Eds*.  Rev.,  VoL  6, 
P-  319. 

fttlmen,  pi  fUmlna,  sb. :  Lat. :  thunderbolt    See  bratnm 
fblmen. 

1684  the  fiilmen  or  thunder-bolt  is  the  same  with  the  lightning:  I.  Mather, 
Remark.  Provid.,  in  Lib.  iifOld Autkars,  p.  79(1856)1 

'"fkunado,  sb. :  Sp. :  smoked  fish. 

1699  Cornish  pilchards,  otherwise  called  Fumadoes,  taken  on  the  shora  of 
Cornwall  from  July  to  November.. .saleable  as  they  are  in  France,  Spain  and 

Italy :  Nashe,  Lenie     -■    -  ...    _ 

Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  34  (18 


Italy:  Nashe,  Lenten  Sl^ffe,  quoted  in  note  in  A.  H.  Bullen's  Middleton's 
Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  34  (1885).        1621  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  fiimados,  t«d-herrin| 
R.  BintTON,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  i.  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  Sufaa.  c,  VoL  i.  p.  97  (1837^ 


RBIRT,  lrav.,y.  I75(I677X  1690   Till  by  some 

e,  I  And  latal  Fulgur  glimmering  Light  was  lent,  |  Which 
the  Fates  retire :  D'URrEV,  Gloriema,  ix.  p.  14.       1800 


fiunamola,  pL-\t,sb.:  It :  a  smoke-bole,  a  vent  through 
which  vapor  issues  from  a  volcano. 

1879  small  crystals  in  the /anxani// and  vesicles  of  the  lava:  Bncpc  Brit., 
S.V.  Geology.  1888  a  volcanic/KMarxo^,  or  smoke  vent,  opens  into  the  well : 
Daiiy  Mews,  Sept.  n,  p.  3/3. 

ftunet,  .r^. :  Fr. :  scent  of  high  game,  game  flavor,  fumette. 

1764  a  roasted  teveiet,  very  strong  of  the  fninet :  Smollett,  Feni.  Ct. 
Fathom,  ch.  xxiv.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  iao(i8i7X 

Aunigation  (Zji.2.r),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  "St.  fumigation:  a 
filling  with  or  exposing  to  smoke;  a  disinfecting  or  puri-, 
fication  by  means  of  smoke ;  smoke  or  vapor  used  for  puri- 
fying or  perfuming. 

1508  The  way  of  thurifycatitm  I  To  make  a  fiimigatioo, )  Swete  of  reflary ; 
J.  Skelton,  Phyl.  Sparowe,  533,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  67  (1843X  1648  wherfore 
whan  the  mattier  is  hotcv  the  fumigation  must  be  ailer  this  sort :  Traheron,  Tr. 
Vigo's  Ckirurg.jUA.  Iviii  r>/a.  1776  the  preserralive*  are  fimigatioa  and... : 
R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  379. 

flunigator  {.^  —  .i.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
lAt. /tlmigdre,'='to  smoke',  'to  fumigate':  one  who  fumi- 
gates ;  an  apparatus  for  fumigation. 

ftmambulo,  sb. :  Sp. :  rope-dancer. 

bef.  1687  We  see  the  industry  and  pcactice  of  tumblera  and  fiinambulos : 
Bacon,  l.et.  to  Sir  H.  Smille.    (R.] 

fun  da:  Sp.    See  fonda. 

fluid&mentmn  rel&tidnis,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  ground  of 
relation. 

1678  that  comes  in  as  the  .fimdamentum  rebiionis:  T.  Jacomb,  Romans, 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  303/3  (1868X  1848  la  the  case  in  question,  the  resembUnoe 
is  one  of  relation :  the /undo  mentum  nlationis  being  the  management,  by  a  few 
persons,  of  affaira  in  which  a  much  greater  number  are  intereKed  akmg  with 
them:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  VoL  11.  p.  84  (1856). 

fnndatriz,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fem.  of  Lat  fundator,  noun  of 
agent  X.afund&re,=^xa  found':  a  foundress. 

1549  as  for  the  study  of  God's  word,  that  it  may,  according  to  the  godly  wilt 
of  the  fundatrix  continue  there  (at  the  University):  Bradford,  Writings,  ife., 
p.  373  (Parker  Soc.,  1853^ 

funduck:  Arab.    See  fondOQ. 

*ftaiign8,  //.  ftmgi,  sb. :  Lat :  a  vegetable  growth  of  a  low 
type,  the  lowest  division  of  cellular  cryptogams,  of  which 
mushrooms  and  toadstools  and  various  kinds  of  mould  upon 
food  are  familiar  examples.     Rarely  Anglicised  i&funge. 

[1398  funges:  todestoles:  Trevisa,  Tr.  Bartk.  De  P.  R.,  xvii.  cxxiv.) 
1837  water  of  fungus:  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  BrmuwicUs  Distill.,  BL  ii.  di.  IxxvL 
sig.  E  vi  v'\i.  1670    FniiU  and  Fungi,  all  putrefied  and  turned  into  Stone, 

and  yet  no  Metamorphosis  neither:  R.  Lassei.s,  Voy.  ItaL,  Pt.  1.  p.  85  (1698X 
1810  Our  lichens,  mosses,  fungi, and  ferns  afford  exquisite  subjects  lor  painting: 
Southey,  Lett.,  Vol.  11.  p.  197  (1856).  1865  with  the  beau  sexe  as  withthe 

fiingiji  it's  fifty  to  ten  one  lights  on  a  false  one :  Ouida,  Strmtksnore,  VoL  1. 
ch.  viiL  p.  133. 

furash:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ferash. 

fttrenr,  sb.:  Fr.:  extravagant  admiration,  enthusiastic 
popularity,  rage,  furore. 

1850  Boat-radng  had  not  risen  in  Pen's  time  to  the,^»mrr  which,  as  we  are 
given  to  understand,  it  has  since  attained  in  the  univenity:  Thaoceray,  Pen. 
dennis.  Vol.  1.  ch.  xviii.  p.  189  (t879X 

farfor,//.  forftires,  sb.:  Lat:  lit.  'bran'j  scurf, dandruff. 

1631  They  reduce  the  rest;  as  to  leprosy,  ulcers,  itches,  furfures:  R.  Bvrtom, 
Anat.  Mel.,  p.  331.    [T.] 

ftuicamo,  sb. :  Port. /itracao,  affected  by  hnnicaiie  {g.  v.), 
and  perhaps  hy /uri-  of  Lat/«r«a,  &c. :  a  hurricane. 

1565  These  tempestes  of  the  ayer...they  caule,  Furaeanes:  which  they  say, 
doo  often  tymes  chaunce  in  this  Ilande... violent  and  fiirious  Fumcanes,  tliat 
plucked  vppe  gteate  trees:  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  i.  p.  81  (1885)1  —  Lykewise 
when  the  deuyll  gieatly  intendeth  to  feare  theym,  he  thretoieth  to  sende  them 
great  tempestes  which  they  caule  Furacanas  or  Haurackanas,  and  are  so  vehe- 
ment that  they  ouerthrowe  many  houses  and  great  trees:  ib..  Sect,  u,  p.  916. 
bef.  1670  We. ..departed  from  thence  [Cartagena]. ..hoping  to  haue  escap«l  the 
time  of  their  stormes  which  then  soone  after  began  to  raigne,  the  which  they  call 
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FURINGEE 

Fimcanos:  J.  Hawkins,  Third  Vty.,  p.  73  (1878).  IBM   They  were  alto- 

gether in  a  phirope  on  Christmane  eve  was  two  yere,  when  the  jneat  6ood  was, 
•  and  there  surd  up  such  temados  and  furicanos  of  tempests :  N ashb,  Lenten 
Stuffe^  in  Harl,  Miic.^  vi.  164.     [Davies] 

Furingee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  FeiingliL 
ftirioso, />>».  fliriosa,  sb. :  It. :  a  mad  person,  a  frantic  per- 
son, a  wild  fanatic. 

beC  16T0  A  violent  Man,  and  a  Furioso  was  deaf  to  all  this :  J.  Hackbt, 
Abf.  Wittiumz,  Pt.  11.  aoi,  p.  118  (1693X  1710  The  furiosas  of  the  Church  I 
Come  foremost  like  the  wind:  W.  WTWillcins'  PoUt.  Bal.,  Vol.  11.  p.  69(1860). 
1TS6  The  most  outrageous  furioso  does  not  give  a  loose  to  his  anger  in  presence 
of  Ms  sovereign;  Lord  Chbstbrpibld,  in  tvorld.  No.  196,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  1. 
p.  »I9  (1777). 

*ftirloiig]l  {^  .=.),  sb. :  Du.  verlof:  Mil. :  leave  of  absence ; 
absence  from  duty,  holiday  (of  a  soldier  or  officer). 

USB  Where  is  the  deedT...It  is  a  thing  of  greater  consequence,  I  Than  to  be 
borne  about  in  a  black  box,  |  Like  a  Low-Country  vork>ne,  or  Welsh  brief: 

B.  JoNSOK,  Staf.  a/Neva,  v.  i,  Wks.,  p.  *oi/»  (1860).  CYuleJ  bef  1701 
Brutus  and  Cato  might  discharge  their  iouls,  |  And  give  them  furlo's  for  another 
-world:  Dkvdbn.  Q.]  ITM  There  are  several  means  by  which  a  soldier 
may  be  released  fhun  the  obligation  of  doin^  duty.  The  most  common  way  is 
by  what  they  call  a  furlough :  in  this  case  he  is  exempt  from  all  duty,  and  at  full 
liberty  to  get  his  livelihood  m  what  manner  soever  he  is  able:  Tr.  Thuitberf^t 

C.  t/CtoiHofe,    Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  5  (1814). 

ftiror,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Vt.  Jurour,  assimilated  to  Lat. 
furor:  madness,  frenzy. 

1486  And  this  said  in  a  grete  furour  he  comaunded  the  irensshe  men  &  sayd 
to  them  anone... :  Caxton,  Chat.  Grete,  p.  4^  (1881).  1S09  Theyr  furour 

passyth,  in  dede  and  in  language  |  All  men  in  erth :  Bakclav,  Ship  0/  Fools, 
Vol.  II.  p.  I  (1874).  IBST  rage:  that  oft  dyd  make  me  ene,  by  furour  vn- 

discrete:  TatUtt  Mite.,^.  76  (1870).  —  What  rage  is  thisT  what  furorf  of  what 
kinde:  ib.,  p.  6a  1B89   some  dioine  instinct,  the  Platonicks  call  \x.furor\ 

PuTTSHHAM,  Enf.  Poet.,  1.  L  p.  so  (1869).  1B92  Raging  furor,  fair  knight- 
hood doth  confound:  W.  Wviu.BV,  Armorie,  p.  77. 

ftaror  anna  mislstrat,  phr. :  Lat :  rage  supplies  weapons. 
Virg.  Atn.,  1,  150. 

*fllTore,  sb.x  It.:  wild  excitement,  enthusiastic  admir- 
ation, rage. 

1881  This  blockhead,  nevertheless,  is  actually  making  quite  a  furore  at 
Glasgow  and  all  over  the  west  country :  Carlvlb,  in  J.  A.  Froude's  Lift, 
Vol.  II.  p.  83  (1884).  1883  itx/urore  that  set  in  among  such  viutors  to  the 

Highlands  as  had  money  to  throw  away  for  possessing  a  oeerhound  created  a 
demand;  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraps,  VoL  1.  p.  303 

furosh:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ferasli. 
fursung :  Pers.    See  fEursasg. 
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*fns^.r^. :  Ft.,  lit  'a  spindleful'.*  a  rocket.  Anglicised 
as /usee^  fusee,  meaning  a  spindle-shaped  figure,  or  a  conical 
part  of  a  machine  round  which  a  chain  or  cord  is  wound. 
The  word  fusee,  meaning  a  firelock  or  a  kind  of  match,  is 
a  corruption  of  Fr.fusil,='a.  steel  for  lighting  tinder'. 

1823  Soon  the  shore  presented  an  uninterrupted  sheet  of  fire,  and  the  sur&oe 
of  the  water  reflected  every  ^yr6e  and  mouiiHet,  every  soteii  sjai/itsie,  in  irrup- 
tion among  the  trees:  L.  SiMOHD,  SwiiMerioMd,  VoL  i.  p.  362. 

*fu8el[-«/j,  jA:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  /kj*/,=' inferior  spirits':  a 
poisonous  oily  product  formed  during  the  fermentation  of 
cereals,  grapes,  and  other  vegetables,  one  of  the  deleterious 
ingredients  of  inferior  spirituous  liquors. 

«fasi]lade  {j.=.jl),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yx, fusillade:  a  continual 
discharge  of  musketry ;  also,  metaph. 

18. .  Last  night,  above  the  whistling  wind,  t  1  heard  the  welcome  rain, —  |  A 
fusillade  upon  the  roof,  |  A  tattoo  on  the  pane :  a9.TcrlAKSLTV^  Sanitary  Message. 
1873  When  general  firing  is  permitted,  there  is  often  a  constant  fusillade,  closely 
resembling  file-firing  on  parade:  Eow.  Braodon,  Lift  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  191. 

ftistanella,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  stiff  full  petticoat  of  white 
cotton  or  linen  worn  by  men  in  Modem  Greece. 

1883  you  see  him  yonder  by  the  sea  |  With  the  mules,  his  fustinella  white  and 
bright  as  It  should  be:  Armstrong,  Carl,  from  Crteee,  Brigand  of  Parnassus, 
p.  27s.  1888  M.  Bikelas  found  '^/ustanella  and  other  ensigns  of  old  fashion 
dying  out  (m  Greece];  Atkenaum,  Oct.  3,  p.  433/3. 

"  fust(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  foist. 

ftistoc,  ftistic  {J.  -:l),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  S'p.fustoc:  a  light  yellow 
dye-wood  obtained  from  a  large  tree  native  in  W.  Indies 
and  Tropical  S.  America,  Nat.  Order  Urticaceae ;  there  is 
also  an  orange-colored  fustoc  obtained  from  a  tree  of  S. 
Europe,  the  Venetian  sumac. 

1B4B  Fusticke :  Aschah.  Toxoph.,  p.  123  (1868).  181T  [See  r«maild- 
tmekweod].  1639  Fustidce  trees  are  very  great  and  the  wood  yelknr:  Capt. 
J.  Smith,  Whs.,  p.  907  (1884). 

futtakie.    See  fotiquee. 

futwa(h) :    Arab.    See  fetwah. 

fyord:  Norwegian.    Seeflord. 

&.,  abbrev.  for  \Uforzando  otforzato.    See  forzando. 


G. 


O,  g :  Mus. :  name  of  the  eighth  and  fifteenth  notes  of 
Guido  Aretino's  Great  Scale,  and  the  fifth  of  his  second  and 
fifth  hexachords,  the  second  of  his  third  and  sixth  hexachords, 
and  the  first  of  his  fourth  and  seventh  hexachords,  being 
hence  called  in  full  G  sol  re  ut.  His  lowest  note  was  de- 
noted by  the  Gk.  r,  and  called  gamut.  The  modem  G  is 
the  fifth  note  of  the  natural  major  scale. 

IBM  Note  also  that  what  is  vnder  G  sol  re  vt,  the  same  is  vnder  GeuHma.vt, 
and  wluit  is  aboue  E  la  mi,  the  .same  is  aboue  ec  la :  Pathway  to  Mnt,,  sig. 
A  iiii  V.  1B97  G  sol  re  vt :  Th.  Morlby,  Mus.,  p.  3.  1609  Doulahd, 
Tr.  Omith.  Uicrol.,  p.  11.  1633  G  sol  revt:  Pbachah,  Comp.  Gent.,  ch.xi. 
p.  104.  163S  'Crot.  \sings\  G,  sol,  re',  ut;  you  guess  not  right,  i'  faith: 
HiDDLBTON,  More  Dissemturs,  v.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  458  (1885). 

gaaz:  Pers.    See  kasbeke. 

^gabardine,  gaberdine  {jl  —  si),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  gabar- 
ditta :  a  long  cloak  with  hood  and  close  sleeves. 

IBM  You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog,  |  And  spit  upon  my  Jewish 

Sberdine:  Shaks.,  Merck.  ofVen.,  i.  3,  zr^.  IBM  Gabtau,  Gtaiano,  a 

hermans  or  a  shepheards  cloake  or  gaboardine;  Florio.  abt.  16M  With 

whom  besides  he  changed  a  gaberdine,  I  Thick-lined  and  soft:  Chapman,  Tr. 
Homes' t  Od.,  xiv.  74a.  160S  foulers  also,  that  lie  for  to  catch  birds,  cast  upon 
themselves,  gabardines,  and  coates  of  fetherworke,  or  beset  with  wings  and  fethers ; 
HoLUiND,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1268.  1611  Gatais,  A  cloake  of  Felt,  fortaynie 
westher;  a  Gabardine:  Cotcr.  1633  If  the  devil  were  a  tailor^  he  would 
scarce  know  us  in  these  gaberdines:  Middleton,  Span.  Gipsy,  ill.  i,  Wks., 
VoL  VI.  p.  157 (1885).  1641  Under  your  gabardines  wear  pistols  all:  Sir  J. 

Suckling,  Soi/ins.       1681  Blount,  Glossorr,  1817  Before  his  eyes  we 

paraded  the  efligy  of  a  Jew,  dressed  in  a  gabardine  of  rags  and  paper :  M,  Edge- 
worth,  HairiSgten,  ch.  iiL  p.  28(1832). 

Oabbafha :  Heb.,  'platform' :  name  of  the  pavement  out- 
side the  judgment-hall  of  Jemsalem  where  Pilate  sat  to  try 
Jesus.    John,  xix.  13. 


16B4-4  [the  way  of  the  righteous]  is  cast  up  as  a  causeway,  a  Gabbatha...a 
road  raised  above  the  rest:  J.  TitArr,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  in.  p.  414/1  (186SX 

gabella,  It.;  gabelle,  Fr.:  sb.:  tax  (on  commodities), 
custom,  excise.  Anglicised  as  ^abel,  gable  (1527  Chron.  of 
Calais,  p.  104,  Ed.  1846),  and  akin  to  Eng.  ^(iv«/,=' tribute', 
'toll',  'custom',  'extortion'. 

1670  the  Officer*  of  the  Gaiella  at  Fundi:  R.  Lassels,  Vor.  ItaL,  Pt.  ii. 
p.  196  (1698X  176B  a  TXKgaietle  upon  salt :  Smollett,  France  &•  IteUr, 

XXV.  Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  441  (1817X  1787  paying  Htxgisliette  or  imposts  only 
at  the  gates  of  the  city:  J.  Adams,  Whs.,  VoL  v.  p.  214  (1851).  1838 

I  would  double  the  gaielte  on  my  subjects,  rather  than  not  pay  my  debts  to  you 
both:  ScoTT,CK«i/./7i(r.,ch.xxviiL  p.  340(1886).  1836  Theconsumptk»of 
salted  provisions  is  very  general,  and  enables  the  Government  to  draw  a  large 
revenue  from  the  gabelle  which  it  levies  on  salt :  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  VoL  1. 
ch.  viii.  p.  335. 

gabellier,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  gabelliere :  a  custom-house 
officer,  exciseman,  receiver  of  toUs. 

1670  he  commanded  them  to  cast  into  the  Fire  all  the  Goods,  Papers,  Plate, 
Beds,  Hangings,  &-c,  of  the  Gaielliers :  R.  Lassbls,  Vey.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  172 
(1698). 

gabion  {ii=.z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ft. gabion:  a  large  wicker 
basket,  or  hollow  cylinder,  filled  with  earth  and  used  in  field- 
works  for  revetting  or  as  a  protection  against  bullets. 

1B79  Graund  Maunds,  or  dsiions,  little  Handebaskets,  Roapes,  &c.:  Diggbs, 
Stratiot.,  p.  113.        1B91  they  planted  gabbions  upon  their  buUwfu-ks  for  their 
artyllerye  over  against  our  quarter:  Coningsby,  Siege  0/ Rouen,  Camden  Misc., 
1B91  the  charge  to  pUuit  Gaiiones  for  the  defence  of  the 
1B98  Watlings,  gabbions,  and  all 
ie^ng:  Barret,  Theor.  0/  Warns, 


Vol.  1.5.35(1847). 

Artillane:  Garrard,  Art  IVarre,  p.  77. 

'full,  at  batteries,  and  besie^ng 

bef.  1603  hauing  set  vp  his  Gabions  and  Mantelets,  he  came 

"  "         '  "  *•£.,  added  to)  Plut.,  p.  1230 

gatnons,  and  lodged  themselves 

VoL  IL  p.  ii/i  (.751X         1748 


other  things  oeedfull,  at  batteries,  and 

Bk.  V.  p.  131.        bef.  1603  hauing  set    . 

neare  the  mUs:  North,  (.Lives  of  Epamin,  b'c,  added  to)  Plut. 

(1612).       1743—7  they  brtnight  down  some 

near  our  half-moon:  Tindal,  Contin.  Rapin, 

[See  fluola*]. 
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GADANG 


gadang,  gadong:  Malay.    See  godown. 

gaelly:  Eng.  fr.  Gael.    See  gillie. 

gage  d'amonr,  phr. :  Fr. :  pledge  of  love,  love-token. 

1768  his  faithless  mistress  had  given  \tt%  gage  tT amour  to  one  of  the  Count's 
footmen;   Sterne,  StHtiment.  yimm.,  Wks.,  p.  461  (i8w).  1S81  gagn 

d'amntr  which  he  had  got  at  balls :  GnvilU  Memoirs^  Vol.  II.  di.  xv.  p.  190 
(t^TSX  IMl   Here  are  the  expensive  and  tasteful  gifts,  the  gagtJ  d'amotiv, 

not  often  disinterested:  Lady  Blessincton,  Idler  im  France,  VoU  11.  p.  57. 
18M  my  black  Hebe  produced  a  little  gage  d'amoor:  F.  Boyle,  Borderland, 
P-S44. 

gaget,  Eng.  fr.  It. ;  gagetta,  li.  ^azetta :  sb. :  an  old  coin  of 
Venice,  about  the  tenth  of  a  lira  (i^.  v.).    See  gazet. 

ISIT  in  this  Prouince  confining  vpon  the  State  of  Venice,  the  Lires  or 
Berlingots,  and  the  gagets  of  Venice,  are  vulgarly  spent :  F.  Moryson,  IHn., 
Pt.  I.  p.  189.    —  two  soldi  or  three  snsines  nuke  a  gagetu :  ii.,  p.  291. 

gagnepain,  sb.:  Fr.,  'gain-bread':  a  means  of  livelihood, 
a  working  for  one's  bread.  ^ 

188S  The  taste  for  looking  at  law...as  a  mtx*  gagm fain ;  Sal,  Rev.,  Vol.  56, 
p.  5*'/'. 

gaieM  (galM)  de  c<Btir,  phr. :  Fr. :  mere  wan  tonness,  gaiety 
of  heart,  mirthfulness.    See  de  gaiety  de  coenr. 

1728  take  a  frolicksoroe  supper  at  an  India  house — perhaps  in  her  gaieti  de 
ceeur  toast  a  pretty  fellow:  Cibber,  Vanbrugh's  Prm*.  Huso.,  i.  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  040  (1776X  hef,  1733  and  so,  with  all  the  Gayety  de  Ceeur  ioiaginable,  and 
a  World  of  pleasant  Wit  in  his  Conversation. ..he  composed  himself;  R.  Korth, 
Sxamen,  l.  ii.  32,  p.  46  (1740X  1747  I  did  not  mention  returning  to  Florence 
out  of  gaieti  de  cceur :  HoR.  Walfole,  Lettert,  Vol.  11.  p.  ^  (iSjt).  17B9 

with  as  much  life  and  whim,  and  gasU  de  cceur  about  him,  as  the  kindliest 
climate  could  have  engendered  and  put  together :  Sterne,  Trist.  Shand.,  1.  xi. 
Wks.,  p.  a7  (1839).  1806  A  conscious  ease  and  cavungaieU  du  ccntr 

presided  over  every  repast;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol,  8,  p.  60.  18U  the  gait£  du 

cour  that  sealed  his  destiny;  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macariky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  v. 
p.  371  (1819).  1873  her  faults  were  serious  and  deep-rooted,  out  on  the  surface 
she  had  a  raieti  de  rirwr— an  impulsive  power  of  sympathy  and  a  capacity  for 
interesting  herself  in  other  people:  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Ombra,  I.  L  p.  5. 

Gaikwar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Oxiicowar. 

'"gaillard,  fern,  gaillarde,  adj. :  Fr. :  lively,  frolicsome, 
sportive. 

1894  a  person  steps  forward,  bold,  g^,gaiUardi  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  40,  p.  319. 
1888  the  loud  laughter  of  some  gaillanl  prentice :  W.  Besant,  All  Sorts  &• 
Conditions  o/Men,  ch.  viiL  p.  70  (1883X 

*gala  {a  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yr.gala,  or  \\.gcUa. 

1.  festal  attire,  full  dress.  Apparently  the  earliest  special 
use  of  \\..gala,  which  means  'glee',  'mirth',  'idleness',  'lazi- 
ness', and  then  'ornament',  "a  kinde  of  fantasticall  diuers 
coloured  clothing  or  apparell"  (Florio). 

1638  Whereupon  this  King,  and  the  whole  Court  put  on  CeJas:  In  Wotton's 
Lett.,  VoL  1.  (CataltCt,  p.  53  (1654).  1767  ,1  love  to  see  those,  in  whom  I 

interest  myself,  in  their  undress,  rather  than  vanla:  Lord  Chbstkrpield, 
Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  06,  p.  387  (1774).  1787  lus  Majesty  and  the  [grandees] 
being  covered,  and  all  in  grand  fu/ti  or  uniforms:  Cent.  Mag.,  1186/].  1788 
the  annivenary  of  her  Majesty  s  nameniay  was  celebrated  at  the  Russian  court 
with  great  gaU :  ii.,  LViii.  L  78/3. 

I  a.    attrib.  festal. 

1763  never  put  it  [a  Montero<ap]  on  but  upon  gala.i».yi:  Sterne,  Trist. 
Skattd.,  VI.  xxiv.  Wks.,  p.  173(1839).  176B  gala  nights;  S.  Sharp,  Lett./r. 
Itnl.,  Let  xxi.  p.  86  (sT^X  1786  Howe'er  )rour  transient  guests maypraise  | 
Your  gay  parade  on  gala  days:  H.  More,  Florio,  964,  p.  61.  1809  They 

saved,  indeed,  by  this  manoeuvre,  the  money  exported  to  purchase  the  priests 
robes  and  ladies  gala  dresses:  Maty,  Tr.  Rieshecl^s  Trent.  Germ.,  Let  x. 
Pinkertoo,  Vol  vi.  p.  33.  1814  an  old  man,  who  acted  as  porter  upon  gala 

days :  Scott,  Waverley,  p.  104.  1860  on  a  gala  day  at  Clavering  Park : 

Thackeray,  Pendennu,  Vol  i.  ch.  xxv.  p.  377  (1879).  1867  when  gala 

doings  were  going  on:  A.  Trollops,  Barckester  Towers,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  L  p.  4. 
1886  The  usually  sober  little  villa  seemed,  for  once,  to  have  put  od  a  gala  dress: 
L.  Malbt,  Col.  EmUrbfs  IVi/e,  Bk.  111.  ch.  ii.  p.  94. 

2.  the  wearing  of  holiday  attire,  a  festivity. 

1716  These  days  are  called  days  of  Gala,  and  all  the  friends  or  reladons  of 
the  lady,  whose  saint  it  is,  are  obliged  to  appear  in  their  best  clothes  and  all  their 
jewels...!  saw  the  other  day  the  gala  for  Count  Altheim...and  never  in  my  life  saw 
so  nianv  fine  clothes  ill-fancied :  Laov  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  63  (1S37). 
1808  Sue  told  the  story  of  the  rival  galas;  M.  Edgbworth,  Belinda,  Vol.  II. 
ch.  xxi.  p  84  (1833).  1843  galas  and  shows :  Barhah,  Ingelds.  Leg.,  p.  365 
(1865).  1867   an  intended  harvest-home  gala  for  the  labourers  and  their 

wives  and  children  :  A.  Trollope,  Barckester  Towers,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xiv.  p.  370. 

galage:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  galosli. 

galange,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  galange  (Cotgr.) :  galingal. 

1699  Galamge,  from  Ckima,  Ckaul,  Goo,  &  Cochin :  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages, 
VoL  II.  i.  p.  377. 

«galant,/(rm.  galante,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Fr.,  'gallant': 
given  to  ailairs  of  gallantry  or  intrigues ;  one  of  the  parties 
to  an  illicit  intrigue. 

1778  Pride  was  their  mother,  and,  whoever  she  laid  them  to,  Hypocrisy 
was  her  galant:   Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL   VL  p.   30  (i8s7X  1778 


GALENUS 

let  us  talk  rather  of  galani  ladies— but  no,  I  hate  scandal:  it..  Vol.  vii. 
p.  15a  (1858X  1811  endeavouring  to  attract  lovers  after  she  had  ceaicd  to  be 
galante :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  17,  p.  390.  « 

galant-homme,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  man  of  honor. 

bef.  1738  He  that  had  no  Spirits  to  undertake...coukl  never  sustain  the  Part 
of  a  Callanlhome  in  the  House  of  Commons :  R.  North,  Examen,  ill.  viL  69, 
P-  555  (1740X 

galantine,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  dish  of  (boned)  white  meat  served 
cold,  wiUi  its  own  jelly.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  meat 
tied  up  tightly  with  seasoning.  The  word  was  early  Angli- 
cised eisgalentine,='a.  sauce  of  sopped  bread  and  spices'. 

1816  Calentine:  J.  Simpson,  Cookery,  p.  450. 

galapago,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  tortoise ;  Aft'/,  a  defence  of  shields 
kept  close  together,  used  in  ancient  siege  operations.     ■ 

1839  There  were  gallipagos  or  tortoises,  also,  being  great  wooden  shields, 
covered  with  hides,  to  protect  the  assailants,  and  those  who  undermined  the 
walls:  W.  Irving,  Conf.  o/Granada,  ch.  IviL  p.  335  (1850). 

galarie,  galary :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  gallery. 

galatch :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  galosh. 

^galazia,  for  Late  Lat.  galaxias,  sb.:  fr.  Gk.  ydka^ias 
(ki!)cXos),=' milky  (circle)':  the  Milky  Way;  also,  nutaph. 
Early  Anglicised  through  Fr.  as  galaxie,  galaxy. 


1633  Or  say  how  farre  her  fiune  hath  taken  flight,  |  That  can  not  tell  how 
manystarrcsappeare  |  Inpart  of  heau'n,  which  6^a/AXfa  hight:  T.Watson, /'orr. 
Cent.,  p.  67  (1870).        1690  The  milke-white  Galaxia  of  her  brow,  J  Where  loue 


(GrosartlL  1603  This  Galaxia  is  a  cloudie  or  mistie  cirele,  appearing  alwaies 
in  the  skie :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  836.  1638  This  was  love  s  teach- 
ing :  I  A  thousand  ways  he  fashioo'd  out  my  way,  |  And  this  1  found  the  safest 


and  [the]  nearest,  |  To  tread  the  galaxia  to  my  star:  Middleton,  CkaxreUng, 
iil  3,  Wks.,  VoL  VI.  p  52  <  1885).  1646  The  Galaxia  or  milky  Circle :  SIR  Th. 
Brown,  Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  vn.  ch.  iv.  p.  384(1686).       1663  Tis  like  that  heavenly 


yetAa^io,  the  milky  way,  which  the  wise  ones  of  the  world  take  for  a  Meteor  only: 
N.  Culverwel,  Light  of  Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  151.  1684  that  combination  of 

weaker  stars  which  they  call  ^Cbz gal&xia'.  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  11.  p.  103  (1864). 

galbanum.  sb. :  Lat. :  the  resinous  sap  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  Ferula  galbaniflua,  found  in  Persia.  Anglicised  as 
galban  (abt.  1400  Wyclifiite  Bible,  Exod.,  xxx.  34 ;  Ecclus., 
xxiv.  21). 

tl680  syxe  ounces  (Jaltnnum,  Olibauum,  Masticke,  clere  good  wyne:  Anii. 
dotkiuHus,  sig.  A  i  t^.  f  1640  a  great  plaster  of  galbanum  clene  cfensed ;  Tr. 
Vigo's  Lytell  Practyce,  sig.  A  i  t^.  I668  Take  Assa  Fetida,  and  a  gomme 

cafled  Galbanum :  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Alessids  Seer.,  Pt  i.  foL  11  V.  166S 

(See  elnaamea].  1669  of  Caltanum  of  Offotonack,  of  ech  half  an  ounce : 
R.  Androsb,  Tr.  Alessio's  Seer.,  Pt.  iv.  Bk.  L  p.  0.  1699  Galianuifi,  from 
Persia:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  378.  1603  that  such  an  omtment 
or  salve  was  made  of  wax  and  galbeutum :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  lorj. 
1636  [See  asalleoll].  1666  the  Countrey  affords  plenty  of  Galbanam. 

Scammony,  Armoniac:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  304(1677).  bef  1683 

Galbanum  which  is  of  common  use  among  us,  approaching  the  evil  scent  of 
Assa  Fatida :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  I.  P.  4  (1686).  1764  give  them  a 

food  deal  of  CaliaHum  in  the  first  port  of  your  letter :  Lord  Chesterfield, 
.etters,  VoL  lu  No.  161,  p.  488  (1774). 

galeche:  Fr.    See  calash. 

Galego:  Sp.  Gallego  or  ^<i//<^a,'''Gallician'  (vessel):  a 
kind  of  vessel  built  in  Gallicia,  the  N.  W.  province  of  Spain. 

1600  we  had  before  lost  sight  of  a  smal  Galego  on  the  coast  OtS/aine,  which 
nae  vrith  vs  from  Plimmoutk ;  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages^  VoL  tit  p.  631.  —  an 
old  Galego  which  I  caused  to  he  fashioned  like  a  (alley :  $i.,  p.  633. 

^galdna,  sb.:  Lat.,  'lead  ore':  native  sulphide  of  lead. 

1871  From  this  point,  hills  of  basalt  and  granite  commenced,  connected  by 
ruued  undulations  of  white  quartz,  huge  blocks  of  which  were  scattered  upon  the 
surface;  in  many  of  these  I  found  thin  veins  of  galena:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakes,  IViic 
Tributaries,  ch.  xv.  p.  354. 

Qal6n(iiB),  in  Mid.  Eng.  Galien,  name  of  a  famous 
physician  who  flourished  in  the  last  half  of  2  c.  Hence, 
Ckuenlan,  aaleiilc(al),  Oalenite,  Oalenist,  also  Oalianes 
(Chaucer),  '^  drinks  named  after  Galen. 

1698  What  says  my  /Gsculapiust  my  Galen  t  my  heart  of  elderT  Shaks., 
Merry  IVires,  ii.  3,  39.  1662  And  rather  cry  up  a  Frie  of  Illiterate  Quacks 
(for  every  Galen  hath  his  Plague,  [a  mounting  ignorant  TkessaMsy)  that  cheate 


f.iiu^j  i  1^.  nsnaaut.^   4  nm,...  \.t.m,...  M*r,t.,  oujuv.., 

and  many  Words  are  as  necessary  to  these  Itineraiy 


p.  460.  1716  Impudence  and  many  Words  are  as  necessary  to  these  Itineraiy 
Galons  as  a  laced  Hat  or  a  Merry  Andrew:  Sfectator,  No.  573,  Juhr  36, 
p.  S13/1  (Morley).  1764  shrubs  of  variou-'t  kinds. ..many  of  which,  1  make  no 


the  foore  tiA  simile  of  their  Money ;  E.  Ashhole,  Tkeat.  Ckem.  Brit.^  Annot., 
Impudence ,  ■  ---  ■ 
«d  Hat  or  a 
,).  1764 
doubt,  have  their  medicinal  virtues,  from  the  resemblance  they  have  in  smell  to 
the  contents  of  a  Galenic  shop:  J.  Bi>SH,  Hib.  Citr.,  p.  93.  1663  Nor  is 
Gatenieall  Pkisick  hard  to  come  by :  E.  Ashmole,  Tkeat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  Annot., 
p.  461.  1667  the  extemall  Galenicall  qualities:  H.  Pinnell,  Pkilos.  Re/„ 
p.  18.  1603  Not  much  unlike  a  skilfull  Galenite,  I  Who  (when  the  crisis  comes) 
J....  ......  /~_...ii  I  \an.-.i .t .: .  .1.-11  j.  fit 11 .    t    c _..   a*- 


dares  even  foretell  |  Whether  the  patient  shall  do  lU  or  well :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr. 
i>«  ^or/Aj,  Tropheis,  p.  793,  [Davies]  1613  the  medicines  of  the  Galenists 
and  Arabians :  Bacon.    [C.]  1676  We,  like  subtile  ChymUts,  extract  and 


refine  our  Pleasure :  while  they,  like  fulsome  Galenists,  take  it  in  gross :  Shad- 
WELL,  Efsom  Welts,  i.  p.  a. 
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galeon :  Sp.    See  galleon. 

galeota,  Sp.  and  Port. ;  galeotta,  It :  sb.:  a  galiot. 

1600  one  little  buge,  a  snuU  cockboat,  and  a  bad  Galiota :  R.  Haklovt, 
Vtjmgtt,  VoL  III.  p.  630.  1683  an  other  galliob  from  Amacou :  R.  Cocks, 

Diary,  VoL  II.  p.  187  (1883).  1864  a  Bwift-»iling  galliota,  manned  with  ten 

or  a  dozen  Indians:  H.  W;  Batbs,  Nat.  en  AmoMOru,  ch.  vi.  p.  131. 

galeottOi/il  galeotti,  sb. :  It :  galley-slave,  convict 

abt.  1606  in  the  whiche  tyme  the  patrone,  galyottis,  and  pylgrymes,  with  all 
other  that  nedyd,  toke  in  woode,  water,  beef  and  moton :  Sia  R.  Gdvlpordb, 
Pylerymage,  p.  is  (iSji),  1842  in  the  heat  of  southern  Europe,  the  Galeotti 
or  men  condemned  to  the  public  works:  Sir  C.  Bell,  Exfrtuion,  p.  305  (1847X 

galtee,  sb. :  Fr. :  boat ;  sometimes  used  with  reference  to 
the  phr.  qu'allait-U  faire  dans  cette  galiref^^'ihaA  business 
has  he  in  that  boat'  {i.e.  in  that  place  or  occupation)  ?  See 
Moli&re,  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  ii.  2. 

1706  1  most  frequently  and  heartily  congratulate  and  applaud  myself  for 
having  got  out  of  that  gaUrt,  which  has  since  been  so  ridiculously  tossed,  so 
essentuIlT  damaged,  and  is  now  sinking:  Lord  CHBSTRRriBLD,  Lttt.,  Bk.  ii. 
Jfo.  dx.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  435  (1777). 

galerie,  gaierye:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  gallery. 

galMen,  sb.:  Fr. :  galley-slave,  convict  Anglicised  as 
gcUUrian  (Gentleman  Instructed,  quoted  by  Davies). 

1866  The  overseer,  tired  of  the  conference,  and  afraid  of  allowing  a  foreign 
nsitor  longer  intercourse  with  one  of  the  gaUritnt,  broke  in:  Ouida,  Stratk- 
mm,  VoL  in.  di.  xiiL  p.  129. 

Galianes.    See  Galen. 

galiard:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  galllard. 

galilee,  name  of  a  mediaeval  chapel  in  some  English 
churches  and  cathedrals,  considered  less  sacred  than  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  and  named  from  Galilee  in  Palestine 

1806  the  Gallilee  or  chapel  at  the  western  front  of  Durham :  J.  Dallaway, 
Oh.  Eng.  Artkit,  p.  300. 

^galimafMe,  sb. :  Fr. :  hodge-podge,  hash.  Early  Angli- 
cised as  gallimaufry. 

1868  Madame  la  Duchesse  is  equal  to  txsf  gatima/ri:  Miss  C  M.  YoMGE, 
ChafUt  tf  PimHt,  p.  333(1889). 

'galimatias,  sb. :  Fr. :  nonsense,  rigmarole. 

1710  The  allusion  to  the  victim  may  be  a  gallimatia  in  French  politics :  Ad- 
dison, iVIa.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  37s  (1856).  1762  Her  dress,  like  her  language,  is  a 
galimatias  of  several  countnes:  HoR.  Waltols,  Letten,  VoL  in.  p.  4&>  ('^S7)- 
1894  His  assertions  seemed  a  moK  folimatiai:  H.  Crabb  Robinson,  Diary, 
\.  174.  1846  What '  lesson '  nauons  are  to  learn  from  this  galimatUu  about 

'terror,'  'fi«ii2y,'  Mevity,'  and  'sanguinary  audacity'.. .we  know  not:  J.  W. 
Croksr,  Etsayt  Fr.  Rtv.,  1.  p.  53  (1837). 

galiongee,  galioidl.  sb. :  Turk,  qalyunji:  'a  galleon-man', 
a  sailor  in  the  Turkish  navy. 

1818  some  young  Galiongee :  Bvron,  Bridt  e/Aiydn,  11.  ix. 

galiota:  Sp.  and  Port.    See  galeota. 
'  Qalitaenstein,  sb. :  Ger. :  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  copper. 

166S  jpcen  Galitsenstein  sloiie...the  redde  Galitsenstein:  W.  Wards,  Tr. 
AUuUt  Stcr.,  Pt.  111.  foL  75 1». 

gallant-home:  Fr.    See galant-homme. 

gallantifle,  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  gallantise  (Cotgr.) :  gallant- 
ness,  frankness,  bravery. 

160S  Giey-headed  senate  and  youth's  gallantise:  J.  Sylvbstbr,  Tr.  Dm 
Sartat,  i.  6.    [C] 

gallegalaghes,  galleglas:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  See  gallow- 
glas. 

^galleon,  gallion  {J.z.—,otJ.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  galeon, 
some  forms  fr.  Fr.  gallion  (Cotgr.),  more  frequently  gallon : 
a  great  galley,  a  large  armed  vessel  standing  nigh  out  of  the 
water,  used  by  the  Spaniards  as  treasure-ships. 

1060  To  coodude,  the  Brytons  and  Danes  haue  sayled  to  the  Baccalaos :  and 
laques  Cartier  a  fi«nche  man  was  there  twyse  with  three  galeons:  R.  Edbn, 
DectuUt,  Sect.  v.  p.  345  (1885).  1S77  that  whiche  the  Galleoos  doeth  carry 

from  thence  to  Genoua:  Frampton,  JtyftUl  Netuet,  foL  at  ro.  1689  they 


should  cause  a  shippe  or  galooo  to  bee  made  readie,  wherein  I  should  made  m^ 
voyage:  R.  Parkb,  Tr.  Memdau't  Hist.  CUh.,  VoL  i.  p.  ir    '  ■    ■ 
ten  Galeons,  two  Zabraes,  1300  Mariners:  R.  Hakluvt,  yi 


voyage:  R.  Parkb,  Tr.  Memdau't  Hist.  CUh.,  VoL  i.  p.  169  (1853). 

ten  Galeons,  two  Zabraes,  1300  Mariners:  R.  Hakluvt,  yoyaM,\o\.  1. ,    ^, 

1600  others  embarke  armed  men  in  the  small  gallions  taken  from  the  enemies 

Tx_.  . 1.-     r -■ t,i.    „ «««A  t^_  IT .  ¥ ii_  i?i .^ :_. 
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Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  x.  p.  35a.         1616  hu  East  India  Fleete... consists  of 

iac  8  great  gallions  and  divers  small  vessels:  G.  L.  Carbw,  Lett.,  p.  76  (1860X 
646  the  command  often  Galeons:  Howell,  Lewis  XII  t.,  p.  69.  1666  the 
Fleet  (being  then  five  Gallions  and  twenty  Frigats);  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tran., 
p.  109  (1677).  1789  About  the  month  of  December,  the  great  galleon, 

attended  by  a  large  ship  as  a  convoy.. .the  only  communication  between  the 
PUlippines  and  Mexico,  annually  arrive  here:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr., 
VoL  I.  p.  731  (1796)1  1845  13  ships  of  war,  and  40  huge  S.  American  galleons 
were  destroyed:  Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  l  p.  so8. 

S.  D. 


gallerata,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1614  I  have  maide  a  vessell  of  my  owne  invention  I  call  gaUtrtUa,  different 
in  proportion  fixnn  a  gallie :  Fortescue  Pap^$,  p.  9  (Camd.  Soc,  1871). 

gallery  (^  _  _),  galerie,  galaiie,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  galerie, 
gallerie  (Cotgr.). 

1.  a  large  oblong  apartment  serving  as  a  lobby;  a  corri- 
dor, a  passage. 

1619  and  within  the  sayd  dyke  was  made  a. ..galerie  for  the  kynges  and 
qwenes  and  lords  and  ladyes  for  to  stond  in:  ChrvnicU  0/ Calais,  p.  18  (1846). 
1040  whyche  lybrarye  was  deuyded  into  sundry  galeryes,  accordynge  to  dyuers 
sdences:  £lvot,  Im.  Gtvemastmc*,  foL  41  r^.  ^  bef.  1648  Your  commande- 
mente  therfor  gyven  unto  me  in  your  galerie  in  that  behalff;  R.  Lavton,  in 
Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  111.  No.  cccxviL  p.  161  (1846)1  —  a  grete  newe 
garner  over  againste  his  house,  lyke  unto  a  Kings  grete  galarie:  ib..  No.  occxxxvi 
p.  313.  bef.  1048  And  also  have  caused  your  mason,  with  other  werkmen 

vnder  hyme,  to  be  working  of  the  doores  of  your  Galary  there,  as  nere  fs  can  be 
devysed  according  to  your  plesare :  Robt.  Brown,  in  Ellis'  Chig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser,, 
Vol.  n.  No.  clxxxix.  p.  179  (1846X  1063  standing  in  a  (iaierie  ouer  the 

water:  Th.  Wilson,  J7wlfe^i;Au.,faL  84  r>(is67).  1606    These  are  cu- 

riously buylded  with  many  pleasant  diuises,  as  s^eries,  solan,  turrettcs,  poitals, 
gutters  with  chambers  boorded  after  the  maner  of  oure  waynscotte  and  well 
Sowred :  R.  Eden,  Decades,  p.  194  (i88j).  1068  DiastyIos...is  a  piller  to 

gamishe  cyties  and  gates.. .as  also  gates  of  pallaces  with  the  vtter  galleries : 
J.  Shuts,  Arckit.,  ioL  zvii  r«.  1070   their  Halls,  Parlers,  Chambers, 

Galeries,  Studies,  or  Libraries :  J.  Dee,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Etalid,  sig.  a  iiij  r". 
1679  the  doisters  and  galleries:  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  1038  (1613X  U8S 
Banquetting  houses  with  Galleries,  Turrettcs,  and  what  not  els  therin  sumpteously 
ereaed:  Stubbss,  A»at.  Ai.,  foL  48  V.  1091  The  spaces,  interualles, 

galeries  and  passages :  Garrard,  Art  Warrt,  p.  ata.  1601   the  potch  or 

gallerie  begun  by  AgriMtus  sister:  Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  ff.  H.,  Blc.  3,  ch.  3, 
VoL  I.  p.  S3-  1603  to  be  walking  in  heav'ns  Galleries :  J.  Svlvbster,  Tr. 

Du  Bartaa,  p.  107  (1608).  1606  faire  open  Galleries  built  for  the  present 

occasion  to  stand  onely  during  the  publtque  shewes:  Holland,  Tr.  Suet.,  n.  4. 
1636  [See  eopola].  1644  To  this  belong  six  tertaces...having  under  them 
goodlv  vaulted  galleries:  EvSLVN,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  j8  (1873).  1668  The 

considerations  that  may  be  apt  to  take  &  hold  the  Ring  in  his  galleries:  John 
OwsN,  0/ Tempt.,  ch.  viiL  p.  177.  1676  the  Galeries  at  Wkitthall:  Wvchsr. 
LBV,  Plain-DeaUr,  L  p.  s  ("681). 

2.  a  room  or  building  used  for  the  exhibition  of  objects  of 
art ;  hence,  an  art  collection. 

1798  This  Gallery  was  intended  as  a  Gallery  of  Magnificence :  Richardson, 
Statues,  &*€.,  in  Iteuy,  p.  14  v  1806   the  gallery  of  the  Thuilleries  is  an 

architectural  curiosity  which  has  no  equal  in  Europe :  I.  Daliawav,  Ots.  Eng. 
Arckit.,  p.  331.  1848  Needs  must  thou  dorly  love  thy  first  essay,  |  And 

foremost  m  thy  various  gallery  |  Place  it :  Tsnnvson,  Ode  Memory,  v. 

3.  a  platform  projecting  from  the  interior  walls  of  a 
building,  the  occupants  of  which  can  see  and  hear  what  is 
going  on  below ;  in  a  theatre,  the  highest  and  cheapest  tier 
of  seats ;  hence,  colloquially,  the  persons  or  class  of  persons 
who  occupy  such  a  tier  of  seats. 

bet  1789  IVhile  all  its  throau  the  Gallenr  extends:  |  And  all  the  Thunder  of 
the  Pit  ascends:  Pors,  Imst.  Htr.,  Bk.  11.  Ep.  L  336. 

gallesh:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  calash. 

gallevat, sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Voxt. galeota:  a  small  galley 
with  one  bank  of  oars. 

1618  As  soone  as  I  anchored  1  sent  Master  Molineux  in  his  Pinnasse,  and 
Master  Spooner,  and  Samuell  Squire  in  my  Gellywatte  to  sound  the  depths 
within  the  sands;  Capt.  N.  Downton,  in  Purcnas'  Pilgrims,  i.  soi  (1635). 
[Yule]  1717   sixGalleywatts  of  8  guns,  and  60  men  each;  .4«/A/M/i<r^ 

Faithful  Hist.  »/ that  Arth-Pyrate  TuU^  Angria.'o.  s,T  (11^).  Uh.\  1768 
The  Gallevats  are  large  row-boats,  built  like  the  grab;  Orhb,  Hist.  Mil.  Trans., 
I.  409.    (>».] 

*galliard  {±  ±\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  gallarda :  a  lively  dance 
for  two  persons  ;  the  air  or  music  for  such  a  dance. 

1679  or  to  dance  you  a  Galiarde :  Gosson,  Scheole  0/  A6.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  7s 
(ArberX    ,  1086    neither  is  there  anie  tune  or  stroke  which  may  be  sung  or 

plaide  on  instruments,  which  hath  not  some  poetical  ditties  framed  according  to 
the  numbers  thereof:  some  to  Rogero,  some  to  Trenchmore,  to  downe  right 
Squire,  to  Galliardes,  to  Pauines,  to  lygges,  to  Brawles,  to  all  manner  of  tunes 
which  euerie  Fidler  knowes  better  then  my  selfe:  W.  Webbx,  Discourse  ^Eng. 
Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &»  Poesy,  VoL  u.  p.  60  (i8isX  bef.  1590 

her  request  is  to  haue  it  playe  pavens  and  galliardes  or  any  other  soi^:  In 
EUis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  No.  ccocxxiii.  p.  6$  (1846).  1601   why 

dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galllard  and  come  home  in  a  corantot  Shaks., 
1603   The  third  leads  quicker  on  the  selfsame  Arch  I  His 
like  a  War-like  Maix:h:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
bef.  1664  [See  coranto  ij.  1604— 6  If  the 


Tw.  Nt.,  L  3,  137.        1603   The  third  leads  quicker  on  the  selfsame  Arch  I  His 
-      •••  Gdiarl  I 

p.  67  (1608; 

of  Christ,  though  but  in  the  womb,  made  John  to  spring  and  dance  a 


/>rrii*'Gl 
Magnif.,  p.  67  (i(^). 


presence 

gaUiard...What  shall  it  do  when  we  come  to  heaven  !'j.  Txapp,  Com.  Old  Test., 
VoL  L  p.  t6s/t  (1867X  bef  1608  Nor  is't  a  Galliard  danc  d  bv  one,  |  But  a 

mixt  Dance,  though  all  alone :  J.  Cleveland,  IVks.,  i.  p.  31  (1687). 

Oallic,  Gallic-,  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Gallicus,  Gallic-,='Ga.\ii\sW: 
Gaulish,  French. 

1787  The  Saxon  tongue,  which  Chaucer  is  accused  of  vitiating  with  discordant 
Gallicisms:  Gent.  Mag.,  Vov.j  ^sl^-  1788  It  was  an  admirable  instance  of 
Gallic  finesse  to  recall  their  Mmister...at  the  eve  of  a  revolution;  &$.,  lviu.  L  73/3. 
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gaUigaakiiu  (-i--^  -),  si.  pi. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  garguesque 
(Cotgr.),  apparently  affected  by  Gallic  and  Gascon:  wide 
hose,  slops ;  hence,  leggings. 


P. 

great  Gasooa,  or  SpaoUh,  hose:  Cotgr.    —  Grtgiutftut,  Slop*,  Grap,  C 
gascoincs,  Veniiiaiu :  ii.  bef.  16ST  Sponge  i'  tby  gaseoynt,  |  llijr  gaily- 

gascoym  there !  Hiddlbton,  Wuhm,  iv.  a,  Wk*.,  Vol.  v.  p.  194  (iMsX 

[The  Fr.  garguesqtu,  greguesque,  are  fr.  It.  greckesco, 
='Greekish  .] 

gallilee.    See  galilM. 

gallimatia(s):  Fr.    See  galimatias. 

galli Ota :  Sp.  and  Port    See  galeota. 

gallipago:  Sp.    Seegalapago. 

galloon  (.—  H),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.^(t/oM,=' finery',  'lace':  a 
close  lace  for  binding,  originally  ofworsted. 

WO.   Go/ni,  Galloone  lace  :_CoTGR.  bef.  161(   <di  for  a  whip  to  make 

m  Go"  " 

lM2a 

irav.y  KlL  VL  p.  a43 
DTJaFiv,  Wit  b'  Mirik. 


himGoloone-Laces:  Beau.  &  Fl.,  PUiatier,  v.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  137  (1711X 
little  piece  of  blew  Galoom-laceoffhis  Garment:  J.  DAViRS,/<Maao<u^l>f> 
BIc.  VL  p.  143  (i6<9).  1T20   A  jacket  edged  with  blue  galloon : 


*gallopade  {J.^Si.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yr. galopade:  a  gallop- 
ing ;  a  kind  of  dance,  also  called  a  galop  {g.  v.). 

18C1  puff  and  pant  in  leaseleM  gallopade*:  Thacksrav,  Afiu.  Eaoft, 
p.  389  (.8*5). 

galiowglas  {,±  —  —),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  \r. gaUo£lach,=Howiea 
soldier':  a  heavy-armed  soldier,  armed  like  an  English 
soldier,  in  the  service  of  an  Irish  chief. 

1581  and  the  iTght  meane  to  banish  all  idle  and  frutles  gall^las  and  kerne : 
W.  RAinCH,  Ltt.,  u  Edwanft  Li/i,  Vol.  11.  p.  16  (>B68X  1598  a  Galloglas 
axeof/nrilnu^:  R.  Hakldvt,  K19WU,  Vol.  I.  p.  45a.  1698  wome  likewise 
of  a  fooceman  under  a  shirte  of  mayle,  the  whiche  iooteman  thay  call  a  Gallo- 
gla»:  Spbns.,  Simtt  Int.,  Wks.,  p.  640/1  (1869X  1600  The  merdlen  Mac- 
donwald...from  the  western  isles  j  Ufkemsand  gallowglaiaeflissupDliedt  Shaks., 
Mach..  \.  3, 13.  1610   on  the  second  day  before  the  Ides  of  November,  the 

Lord  Richard  Clare  slew  fiue  hundred  of  Gallegalaghes  [GaiUgla^ut^  p.  173] : 
Holland,  Tr.  Camdtn,  n.  167.    [Davies] 

gallyoti:  It.    Seegaleotto. 
galoon:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  galleon, 
'"'galopin,  sb. :  Fr. :  errand-boy,  young  rascal 

18SS  So  saying  he  gave  the  little  galopin  his  donation :  Scott,  St.  Romtuit 
Wtlt,  ii.  197.    [Davies] 

*galore  (i  it),  adv. :  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  go  Uoir:  enough,  suflS- 
ciently. 

menfment,  I  And  tippl'd  strong 

"tBaOadt,  VoL  v.  p.  aaa  (i8;8). 

Ingttd*.  Ltt;  p.  4t9  ('86s). 

^galosh  (--^),  galoche,  golosh,  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Yt.gaioche: 
a  patten  or  clog ;  hence,  any  over-shoe ;  esp.  one  of  india- 
rubber  or  gutta-percha.  The  trisyllabic  forms  may  be  fr.  Sp. 
galocha. 

abt  1386  Ne  were  worthy  vnbokelen  his  galoche  |  Ther  doublenesse  or 
fieynyng  sholde  approdie:  Chauckr,  C.  T.,  Squires  Tatt,  10860.  1680  Hy 
hart-blood  is  wel  oigh  fipome,  I  feele,  I  And  my  ealage  growne  last  to  my  heele: 
Spsms.,  Skef.  Col.,  Feb.,  244.  1608  A  gahitdi  or  nattens  which  women  used 
in  tune  past,  attida :  Withal,  Diet.,  p.  11 1.  1619  that  Silktn  Matt  on  the 
In-step,  with  the  Galoshaw's,  Cabands;  Polony  Coales:  Purcmas,  Jfwnwwiww, 
ch.  xxviL  p.  S67.  1626  Galoek,  A  kinde  of  shooe :  Cockbram,  Pt.  L  (md  Ed.). 
1629—80  twosuits,twopairofboots,andgullaabeer,aDdafewi>ooks:  J.  Mbao, 
in  Caurt  &»  Timtt  ^  Chat.  I.,  Vol.  u.  p.  63  (1848).  16T0  His  Lacqueys 

and  Footmen  are  like  his  Galoshoos,  which  he  leaves  at  the  door  of  those  he 
visits:  R.  Lassbls,  Vtj.  ItaL,  Pref.,  sig.  A  6  to  (16^).  169T  His  Pewter 

was  tum'd  into  Silver,  his  Goloehoes  into  a  Glass  Coach:  Vanbruch.  Etot.  iv. 
Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  3«o  (1776). 

Variants,  Hcgaioche,  i6c.galage,  ij cgalaUh,galoshaw, 
guUasheer,  galoskoo,  goloshoes  (pL). 

*galTanl-,  galvano-,  fr.  It.  proper  name  Luigi  Galvani  of 
Bolog^na  in  Italy,  who  first  investigated, at  the  close  of  i8c, 
electric  currents  arising  from  chemical  action. 

gam,gama.    See  gamut. 

Oamaliel,  name  of  the  Jewish  teacher  and  Pharisee  at 
whose  feet  S.  Paul  was  brought  up  {Acts,  xxii.  3) ;  represen- 
tative of  famous  teaching. 

1664  It  more  befits  a  Green-apron-Preacher,  than  suchaGamaliel:  Warrkn, 
VnUUntn,  14J.  IgTT  We  tit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  or  as  some  call  him, 

Tyndall;  and  we  sit  to  Bacon  and  Adam  Smith:  C  Rbaob,  WmuiH  Hattr, 
ch.  v.  p.  43  (.883X 


GAMUT 

gamashes,  sb.  pi.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Ft.  gatnttches:  spatter- 
dashes, leggings  or  over-boots  worn  in  17  c.,  esp.  by  horse- 
men. 

1611  Daccus  is  all  bedawbed  with  golden  bkce,  |  Hose,  doublet,  jerkin,  and 
gamashes  too:  Davies,  Samirft  efPtUjr.    [L.1  1612  apaire  of  Breedies 

and  Gamasheos  of  the  same  coloured  cloth:  T.  Shblton,  Ii.  Dim  Quixoti, 
Pt.  IV.  ch.  i.  p.  383. 

gamba:  It    See  viola  da  gamba. 
gambade,  sb. :  Fr. :  gambol 

1825  the  various  kicks,  plunges,  gambades,  lashing  out,  and  other  eocen- 
Iricitie*  of  Mabound :  Scott,  BttntUd,  cb.  xiii.  p.  119. 

^gambado  {—H:^,  sb.:  quasi-Sp.,  cf.  Sp.  gamiada,="3i 
gambole"  (Minsheu),  fr.^a»i^a,='a  leg'. 

I.  (in  pL)  spatterdashes  or  leggings  for  horsonen,  a  pair 
of  over-boots  attached  to  a  saddle. 

1662  the  use  of  gambariofs,  much  wome  in  the  west,  whereby,  while  one 
rides  on  horseback,  his  leggs  are  in  a_ coach:  Fullbr,  tyertUa,  Cornwall.   [R.] 


1676  Vou  have  uo  pleasure  but  drinking,  and  smoaking,  and  riding  with  your 
Gambadoes  on  your  little  pacing  Tit:  Shadwbll,  ytrtntto,  L  p.  14.  1691 

it  has  been  my  custom  any  time  these  sixteen  years  (as  all  the  Pariu  can  t^ifie) 


to  ride  in  Gambadoes :  Ktasom  c/Mr.  Baft,  d>V.,  PreC,  sig.  A  4  r*.  17S2  f 
believe  I  told  you  that  I  had  been  about  a  month  able  to  tide  in  gambadoes: 
Swipt,  in  Pope's  Wkt.,  Vol.  vii.  p.  37;  (1871}.  1814  Hia  thin  legs  tenanted  a 
pair  of  gambadoes,  fastened  at  the  sides  with  rusty  clasps:  Scott,  Wavtrtty, 
ch.  xxix.  p.  933  (188-)^  1826  His  knees  were  admirably  protected  froas  the 

bushes  by  a  hide  which  was  under  his  saddle,  and  which  in  front  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  gambadoes :  Capt.  Hbao,  PatHpat,  p.  147. 

2.    a  gambol 

abt.  1846  For  I  had  no  iotentian  of.. .reproaching  him  with  petfidy,  sending 
him  a  challenge,  or  performing  other  gambadoes  of  the  son:  C  BrontC, 
Pr^tuor,  ch.  xiii.  1862  performing  various  caracolades  and  gni^H^^^n  in 

the  garden:  Thackeray,  PkiUp,  VoL  11.  ch.  viL  p.  99(1887). 

gambler,  gambir,  .r^. :  Malay :  an  astringent  extract  fix>m 
the  leaves  of  Uncaria  Gambir,  also  called  Terra  japonica^  or 
pale  catechu  (see  catechu). 

gamboge  {J-JL,  -ge  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.,  fr.  proper  name 
Camboja,  a  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  Indo-China:  a 
bright  yellow  pigment  prepared  from  the  gum  resin  of  various 
species  of  the  genus  Garcinict,  Nat  Order  Guttijerae;  also 
the  resin  itself,  which  is  used  in  pharmacy. 

1762  Sir  J.  Hilu    (J-I 

*gamin,  sb. :  Fr. :  street-boy. 

1880  '  Our  little  ratmm  has  the  most  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in  him,'  said 
t(r.  Audley:  Miss  Yonge,  PHUurt  0/ tkt  Hmut,  ch.  vi.  p.  131.  1887  The 
codcney/iuKni  and  the  metropolitan  policeman  flourish  ia  the  pages  befoieus: 
AtMtfUtum,  July  30,  p.  156/3. 

gamla :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    See  gomlali. 

gamma,  sb. :  name  of  the  third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
r,  y.  From  the  use  of  r  to  denote  the  lowest  note  of  the 
Great  Scale  in  music ^<z»i»m  sometimes— 'gamut'. 

1696  it  is  needful  for  him  that  will  leame  to  sing  truely,  to  vadetstand  his 
Settle,  or  (as  they  commonly  call  it)  the  Gummo  v/ :  PatJtwar  to Mut.,nz.  Aiir». 
1609  r  vt :  Doulahd,  Tr.  Ornitk.  MieroL,  p.  9.  16U  two  I.ates...tai>ed 

Vnison,  or  alike  in  the  CamUta,  G  tat  rt  vt,  or  any  other  string:  Pba<:iiam, 
Cmi>.  Gent.,  ch.  xL  p.  104.  1886  Before  the  word  vtot,  "a  son,"  they  place 
a  hard  gamina....This  gamma  is  inserted  after  the  diphthong  cv:  AtJktmnim, 
July  II,  p.  48/2. 

^gamnt  (J.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  ^<MMi,*>'ganmia',  and  ut. 
Abbreviated  to  gam. 

I.  name  of  the  lowest  note  of  the  Great  Scale  and  of  the 
first  hexachord  of  Guido  Aretino. 


/atm :  John  Taylor,  fflr., sig.  lisv'/i.  1670  I  am  so  naturally  a  Musician, 
that  Gamut,  A  n,  Bemi,  were  the  first  words  I  could  learn  to  speak:  Shad- 
wbll,  Sutl.  Lovtrt,  L  p.  9. 

2.  name  of  the  Great  Scale  of  Guido  Aretino;  hence,  a 
musical  scale.  The  table  of  the  Great  Scale  below  is  taken 
from  the  Pathway  to  Mus.,  1596,  sig.  A  iiii  r*,  with  the  fiill 
title  of  each  note  added  in  the  last  column.  The  seven 
columns  from  vt  to  la  (ascending)  indicate  the  position  in 
the  Great  Scale  of  the  seven  hexachords. 


beC  1629  But  for  in  his 
man;  I.  Skblton,  Witt.,  VoL  i, 


lut  carp  that  he  can,  |  I»,  Jak  would  be  a  jentyl- 

.  ,        ,^  .  >-P.  ■$(■843)'  1697  here  is  the  Scale  of 

Miisicke,_which  w^  terme  the  Cam:  Th.  Morlby,  Mut.,  p.  3.       1608  At 


break  of  Day,  in  a  Delicious  song  |  She  seu  the  Gam  p/  to  a  hundred 
J.  Svlvbstxr,  Tr.  Dti  Bartat,  p.  139  (1608).  1603  the  not< 

or  the  (3am-ut  in  musicke:  Holland,  Tr.  PtuL  M»r.,  p.  119, 
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Imum  TOnr  gamut,  boy:  Hidduetok,  Mart  DisttmbUn,  y.  i,  Wlu.,  VoL  VI. 
|fc.  459  (18S5).  1TT6  screamed  from  fear  most  harmoniously  through  uie  whole 
gamut,  from  a  to  f  inclusively:  J.  Colubr,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  11.  1783  With 
tails  high  mounted,  can  hung  low,  and  throats  |  With  a  whole  gamut  filled  of 
heaven^  notes :  Cowpbr,  NttiOtu  Alarm,  Poons,  Vol.  il  p.  981  (tSoa).  1811 
had  the  benefit  of  seeing  various  learned  treatises  upon  the  natural  gamui  of 
coloon:  Jctfrkv,  Estajrt,  VoL  i.  p.  6<  (1844X  18-.  and  ever  as  their 
•hrieks  |  Ran  highiest  op  the  gamut:  Tsnnvson,  Sta  Drtamj,  Wks.,  VoL  iii. 
p.  is6(i88fi)L 


GARB 
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The  vniuersall  Scale  comprehending  all  these  thinges,  is  thus  figured. 
Five  /"ee 
double  I  dd 
MmorC'S  oc 
ihriU  bb 
sound  VMi 

ff 


ELa 
D  La  S»l 
CSclFa 
B  Fa  Mi 
ALaMiRt 
CSolRtUI 
FFa  Ut 
E  La  Mi 
D  LaStlRt 
C  Sol  Fa  Ut 
BFaMi      -,  ^ 
ALaMiRt\  S 
GSalRtCril^ 
FFaUt  K 

ELa  Mi     J  " 
DSolRt 
CFaUt 

BMi 

AS* 
GamUl 


gaaeh,  vb. :  Eng.  k.  Fr.  gancker.    See  third  quot. 

1614  Their  [the  Turks')  ganshing  is  after  this  manner:  He  sitteth  upon  a 
wall,  being  five  udomes  high,  within  two  fadomes  of  the  top  of  the  wall ;  right 
under  the  place  were  he  sits  is  a  strong  IroiS  hook  fastened,  being  very  sbarpe, 
then  is  he  thrtist  oflf  the  wall  upon  this  hooke  with  some  part  of  his  body ; 
W.  Da  VIES,  Trav.,  Av.,  sig.  B  iii  V.  161B  being  ganched  for  the  escape 

of  certaine  Noble-men  of  Gtrmmmy  committed  to  his  custody:  Geo.  Sandys, 
Trwv.t  p.  41  (1633).  —  Their  [tne  Turks']  formes  of  puttmg  to  death. ..are 
impaling  upon  stakes,  gancbing,  which  is  to  be  let  foil  from  on  high  upon  hookes, 
and  there  to  hang  until]  they  die  hy  the  anguish  of  their  woimds:  «^.,  p.  63. 
1642  sundry  sorts  of  punishmena...as  drubbing^  ruum^ng  [sic],  Aaying  alive, 
imfalinri  HowBLL,  Imtr.  Far.  Trav.,  p.  SsjfiSiSg).  1741  The  Gaunch  is 

a  sort  ofEstrapade,  usually  set  up  at  the  City-Gates:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tnrtu/orft 
Voy.  Ltvant,  vol.  1.  p.  99.  —  If  a  Cain  nappens  to  be  taken,  they  give  him 
no  quarter ;  he  is  either  impal'd  or  gaunch'd:  U. 

gandola:  It.    See  gondola. 

gnagt^pl.  ganghe,  sb. :  Italianised.    See  quotation. 

1600  the  priest*  of  Angob,  whom  they  call  Gaagbe.  These  make  pcofesdon 
that  they  haue  in  their  hands  dearth  and  abtuidance ;  fiiire  weather  and  foule ; 
life  and  death...a  Ganga  was  requested  by  the  people,  to  refresh  the  fields,  which 
were  drie  and  withered:  John  Porv,  Tr.  LtJs  Hitt.  AJr.,  p.  378. 

gangean,  adj.:  Eng.,  perhaps  fr.  Sp.^<ii«^a,=:'the  lesser 
pin-tailed  grouse*.    See  quotation. 

1636  GangtoH  cohur,  Diuers  colours  in  one  together,  as  in  a  Mallard  or 
Pigeon's  necke :  Cockbrah,  Pt.  I.  (and  Ed.X 

^ganglion,  pi.  ganglia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  yoyyXior,  «'a 
tumor  on  or  near  a  tendon  or  sinew' :  a  mass  of  nerve  cells 
in  the  course  of  a  nerve  constituting  a  centre  of  a  portion  of 
the  nervous  system  of  an  animal ;  a  kind  of  tumor. 

17M  a  ganglion,  or  other  crude  tumours  or  preternatural  protuberance ;  WisB- 
HAN,  Staxtry.  [J.]  1863  the  psychical,  moiorial,  and  sensorial  functions  of 
the  great  cerebralganglion:  C,  Rbadb,  Hard  Ca$k,  Vol.  II.  p.  139. 

'gangrene,  gangre(e)n  (-^-^X  £ng.  fr.  Yx.  gangrint; 
gaagrena,  cancrena,  It. :  sb. :  a  mortification  whife  it  stops 
short  of  actual  death  of  the  part  affected;  also,  metapk. 
deadly  moral  corruption. 

184S  Cancrena  is  not  taken  for  fleshe  deade  altogether,  but  for  that  wbycfae 
be^nneth  to  putiifye  by  lytle :  Tkahekon,  Tr.  Vigfi  Ck$ntrg.^  foL  xxvi  r«/i. 
IMS  a  fracture  haniage  wyth  hym  iajTMigaitgrtna,  a  fracture  with  inflamstion, 
a  fracture  with  dolour  and  payne :  T.  Galb,  Imt.  Ckirurg.,  foL  44  r".  1601 
juice  of  the  Spurge. ..healeth  gangrens,  cankers:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H., 
Bk.  s6,  ch.  14,  VoL  11.  p.  265.  l603  these  men  haue  bespattered  with  a 
most  dangerous  Gangrene:  W.  Watson,  QtudlUtU  ff  RtHg.  o*  SiaU,  p.  41. 
1637  This  Experiment  may  be  transferred  vnto  the  Cure  of  <?a«^pi|^fM^  either 
Comming  of  themselues,  or  induced  by  too  much  Applying  of  Ofiatet'.  BacON, 
NeU.  Hitt.,  Cent.  viii.  (  788.  1660  it  [the  water  at  Lar]  makes  the  leg  apt  to 
gangrene:  Six  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  lai  (1677X  —  the  five  great  Points 
controverted  Gk  Auguetm  Caaar't  time)  betwixt  the  two  great  Families  of 
Siammai  and  Hillel  aiU  spreading  like  a  gangrene :  ii.,p.  las-  1673  Not 

being  cut  off  high  enough,  the  gangrene  prevailed :  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  ii. 

B77  (187s).        1690  beug  in  a  desperate  condition  with  a  gangrene  m  his  foot : 
AVIBS,  biary,  p.  7s  (Camd.  Soc,  1857).         1706  be  died  of  a  gangrene: 
BVRNST,  Hitt.  Own  Time,  VoL  iiu  p.  16$  (1818). 

ganja,  ganga,  goi^lL  sb. :  Hind,  gdnjha :  an  intoxicating 
narcotic  preparation  of  Indian  hemp.    See  bang. 


1800  No  manner  of  dnlie*  or  customs  was  allowed  to  b«  enacted  from  any 
article  brought  into  camp,  excepting  coimtry-arrack,  opium,  ganja,  or  bhang  and 
toddy:  Wbllinctoh,  SufpL  Detp.,  VoL  n.  p.  i6a  (tSsSX  1836  they  pto- 

duced  their  ganga  and  opium,  and  began  to  smoke :  Hocklby.  Panduranf  Hari, 
ch.  xxxvL  p.  391  {18S4).  1873  The  faithfiil  Hindoo  widow,  stimulated  by 

ganja  (a  preparation  of  hemp)  may  not  ascend  the  pyre  and  by  the  rites  ottutte* 
destroy  herself  in  honour  of  her  deceased  lord :  Edw.  Braddon,  Lf^  in  India, 
ch.  vi.  p.  249. 

ganta,  ganton,  sb.:  a  Malay  measure  about  equal  to  a 
gallon  English. 

1638  4  or  s /*"<•' of  oylc:  R.  Cocks,  i>ut>y,  VoL  L  p.  6  (1883). 

^gantlet,  gauntlet,  gantlope  {±=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Swed. 
^<i//i^,  =  Mane-run',  'a  military  punishment  in  which  the 
condemned  ran  between  two  files  of  soldiers  who  struck  at 
him  with  rods  or  other  weapons  as  he  passed':  in  the  phr.  to 
run  the  ^antlet,^  to  run  between  two  rows  of  persons  who 
strike  with  various  weapons  or  implements  during  the 
passage. 

1689  But  in  War,  you  must  either  hang  for  't...or  run  the  Canfbfe :  R. 
L'EsTRAHCE,  Tr.  Bramtu  tel.  Cellefu.,!).  15a.  1793  What  a  gauotelope 

have  I  run  I  H.  Brooke,  FmI  o/Qtiai.,Vol.  11.  p.  17a  1804  no,  my  dear 

Sir,  we  must  i«*run  the  gantelope  of  Bounties  and  Recniitiiigs:  J.  Larwood, 
No  Gunboatt,  ma  Piflce,  p.  8. 

[The  Swed.  gatlopp  became  Anglicised  ^a  gantlope,  which 
was  confused  with  Eng.  ^a(M)»/y<r/,='glove'.J 

Qanymede:  Lat  Ganymides:  name  of  a  Trojan  youth 
who  was  carried  off  by  the  eagle  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  to  be  cup- 
bearer to  Zeus  in  Olympus ;  hence,  a  cup-bearer ;  a  favorite 
youth. 

1089  And  Ganimadtt  we  are,  quoth  one:  W.  Warner,  Alhimit  England, 
p.  115.  1603  Say  he  soom  to  marry  me,  yet  he  shall  stand  me  in  some  stead 
ny  being  my  Ganymede :  Midoliton,  Blurt,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  38  (188$). 
160S  a  yoong  beardlesse  Genymade  whom  be  loved:  Holland,  tx.Pfnt.  Mor., 
p.  568.  1608  Shall  I  be  bold  with  your  honour,  to  prefer  this  aforesaid  Gany- 
mede to  hold  a  plate  under  your  lordship's  cupt  MfODLETON,  Mad  World,  vl  i, 
Wks.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  374  (1885X  1616  With  a  young,  tender,  smoothfaced  Gani- 
med,  I  Her  husbands  prentice:  R.  C,  Timei  WkUtU,  11.  740,  p.  36(i87iX  1631 
as  ii  ne  were  a  princes  Ganymede,  with  every  day  new  suits:  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  a,  Mem.  4,  Subs,  i.  Vol.  11.  p.  336  (1837).  1666  The 
Ganymed  Bays  in  Vests  of  doth  of  gold. ..carried  in  thur  hands  flagons  of  best 
metal:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  7>w.,jn.  17s  (1617).  fac£  1667  Ti*  fill'd  where- 
ever  thou  dost  tread,  |  Nature  self's  tky  Ganymede :  Cowlev,  Wkt.,  VoL  I. 
Pb  s6  (1707).  1898  the  Ganymedes  liad  not  been  idle  with  their  pitcnen  and 

goblets:  "r.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  m  Sicih,  VoL  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  5a.  1838  Bedos, 
that  Ganymede  ofa  valet,  had  himself  out  just  arrived:  Lord  Lvtton, /VMom, 
ch.  xxiL  p.  S9  (i8j9X 

ganaa',  sb.:  Sp.  gansa:  a  goose;  one  of  the  wild  geese 
which  drew  Gonzales  to  the  moon  in  de  Bergerac's  Comic 
History  of  the  Moon,  1649. 

bef.  1686  who,  as  if  Domingo  Gonsales  his  engine,  they  had  been  mounted 
by  his  ganzaes  from  the  moon  to  the  empyreall  heaven :  Bp.  Hall,  Invit.  Wld., 
He  L  1 7.    [R.]  bef.  16B8  Nor  of  the  Ganaa't,  which  did  soooj  Transport 

Don  Diego  to  the  Moon :  J.  Cleveland,  Wit.,  p.  344  (1687).  1664  lley 

are  but  idle  Dreamt  and  Fanciet  \  And  savour  strongly  of  thie  Gaiuas :  S.  But- 
ler, Hudibrat,  Pt.  11.  CanL  iiL  p.  187. 

ganza^  gansa,  ganse,  sb.:  Malay  Fa»^a,«>:'bell-metal': 
a  travellers'  name  for  the  base  metal  of  which  the  small  cur- 
rency of  Pegu  was  made. 

1088  The  coiant  mony  that  is  in  tlits  dtie,  and  throughout  all  this  kingdome 
is  called  Ganta  or  Ganma  which  is  made  of  Copper  and  Leade :  T.  Hickock,  Tr. 
C.  Frtdtridit  Voy.,  fol.  n  V.  1899  ^  Msa].  1737  Plen^  of  Ganse 
or  Lead,  which  passeth  all  over  the  Pegu  Dominions,  for  Money :  A.  Hamilton 
Eatt  tndiet,  a.  41.    [Yule] 

gaot:  Anglo-Ind.    Seef^nt. 

gaou:  Anglo-Ind.    Seegow. 

Garagantua.    See  Churgantna. 

garaus:  Ger.    See  caronse. 

garavance,  garvance,  garvanso,  garvango:  Eng. 
fr.  Sp.    See  caravance. 

garb^  garbe,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx.garbe  (Cotgr.),=' comeliness', 
'handsomeness',  'good  fashion' :  outward  appearance,  fashion 
of  dress,  gear,  demeanor,  style ;  hettce,  dress,  apparel. 

1099  Vou  thou^t,  because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb,  he 
couM  not  therefore  nandle  an  English  cudgel :  Shaks.,  Hen.  K.^.  i,  80.  1699 
hb  teniort  maa  him  good  sleight  lookes,  J  After  their  garbe:  B.  Jonson,  Ev. 
ManeKto/*itHiim.,iv.  4,  Vfla.,  p.  i^(i6i6).  1604  And  with  a  lisping 

nrb  this  most  rare  man  |  Speaks  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Italian:  Dravtoh, 
Owl,  (R.]  1633  that  moderate  and  middle  (^be,  which  shall  rather  lessen 
then  make  you  bigger  then  you  are:  Peacham,  Camp.  Genf„  ch.  xv.  p.  191. 
abt.  1680  the  Queen  began  then  to  need,  and  to  seek  out  for  men  of  both  Garbs, 
and  so  I  conclude,  and  rank  this  great  Instrument  of  Slate  amongst  the  Togati: 
(1653)  R.  Nauktok,  Fragm.  Reg.,  y.  31  (1870X  —  one  that  could  soon  Team 
the  discipline  and  garb  both  of  the  times  and  Court :  i^.,  p.  44.  1688  persons 
of  quality  waited  on  him  in  the  same  garb  and  habit:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1. 
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GARCE 


p.  7  (1873)1  1M4  The  bbabiuntii  of  the  dly  an  much  afleaed  10  the  Spanish 
mode  and  stately  garb:  it.,  p.  (n.  16M  Thence,  we  went  to  New  College,v 

where  the  Chapel  was  in  its  ancient  garb :  i<5.,  p.  307,  1694  the  younger  son... 
lived  in  the  garb  and  equipage  of  the  richest  nobleman :  ii. ,  VoL  11.  p.  341 .  1712 
his  ontwan)  Garb  is  bat  the  Emblem  of  his  Mind ;  Sptctator,  No.  467,  Aug.  a6, 
p.  M9/1  (MorleyX  —  the  most  wild  and  freakish  Garb  that  can  be  imagined :  ib., 
Na  514,  Oct.  so,  p.  73s/i. 

garoe,  sb. :  Anglo- 1  nd  fr.  Telugu^dma:  a  cubic  measure 
or  weight  used  for  rice  on  the  Madras  coast,  weighing  about 
4  tons  English. 

1799  I  could  let  them  have  about  twenty  garce  of  rice,  which  1  can  conuiand 
in  this  countiy  at  very  short  notice :  Wbllington,  Sufft.  Dap.,  VoL  i.  f.  17s 
(1858X  18M  Thf  rice  is  to  be  paid  for  by  a  stoppage,  at  the  rate  of  one  single 
lanam  for  one  pucca  seer,  or  114  pagodas  xa  fanams  per  gaxce;  —  Ditp.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  1206  (1844X 

*gaxcoii,  sb.:  Fr.:  bo^,  bachelor,  waiter.  The  Old  Fr. 
garcioH  was  early  Anglicised. 

1603  she  means  her  Frendi  rsrpm :  Middlbton,  Blurt,  iii.  i,  Wks,,  Vol.  i. 
(iSSsi  1828  Nay,  down  to  the  gttrfon  and  his  poodle... both  amusing 


p.  ^6  (iK 
animals: 


Scott,  Q^nt.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  16  (1886)1 


I8SO    that  is  not  a  very 


difficult  matter  under  ^e  auspices  of  the  garfon  at  the  inn  where  he  may  have 
taken  up  his  abode :  Once  a  Week,  June  33,  p.  609/a, 

*garde  champdtre./Ar.:  Fr.:  field-keeper,  game-keeper. 

1881  The  village  poacher  will  6nd  him  [the  farmer]  a  more  active  trardt 
ckampttn  than  any  keeper:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  54,  p.  309.  1837  In  the 

country  each  comfHuiu  has  one,  or  more,  gareUs  champttrts,  whose  sole  business 
it  is  to  detect  and  arrest  trespassers:  J.  F.  CoontR,  Eunpt,  VoL  11.  p.  130. 

garde  d'eav,  garde  de  rean,  Mr. :  Fr.,  abbrev.  for  douHcz 
vous  de  garde  d'eau  {de  reauy.  be  on  yoiu*  guard  against 
water.  Anglicised  in  Scotland  as  gardeloo,  gardyloo.  The 
proper  corresponding  Fr.  phr.  is  gare  Veau  or  gare  Peau  Id,- 
btu. 

1768  it  come*  waiost  you  without  crying  gardi  d'lau :  Stbiinb,  StitHmtHt. 
yount.,  Wks.,  p.  461  (1839). 

*garde  (de)  cIia8se,/Ar. :  Fr.:  game-keeper. 

arJe  de  ehasse,  the  Baron 
M  France,  VoL  11.  p.  398. 

garde  des  seeanz,  phr. :  Fr. :  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

bef.  16Bt  The  Garde  da  Seaux:  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  VoL  i.  (CalmU^  p.  177 
(1654)^  178T  The^»r^i£»scAtMjr  spoke  about  twenty  minutes:  J.  AoAiu, 
iVltt.,  VoL  VIII.  p.  43a  (1853X 


1828  Through  the  means,  however,  of  an  ancient  rardt  de  ckaue,  the  Baron 
contrived  to  pick  up  some  faint  idea  of  sporting:  SitgL  u 


a  member  of  a  body- 


*garde  dn  (de)  corps,  phr. :  Fr. 
guard,  a  life-guardsman. 

I6SI  Then  came.. .the  garde  da  ctrff  and  other  officers:  EvBLVH,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  a8i  (1873X  IMS  but  O'Reilly's  disgrace,  for  refusing  to  job  the 

promotion  of  some  gardes  de  corps,  supped  all  these  schemes  of  amelicoatioQ : 
Ford,  Haxdbk.  Sfain,  Pt.  i.  p.  siS. 

*garde  mobile,  phr. :  Fr.,  <a  movable  guard' :  a  guard 
liable  to  general  service. 

garde-chlonrme,  sb. :  Fr. :  convict-warder. 

1866  The  horrible  heat  had  made  even  the  gardet-dutarma  heavy  and 
listless:  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  VoL  iii.  ch.  xviL  p.  371. 

gardefon,  .r^. :  Fr. :  'guard-fool',  a  parapet. 

1748  People  at  yonr  age  are  in  a  state  of  natural  ebriety;  and  want  rails  and 
garde/out,  wherever  they  gck  to  hinder  them  from  breaking  their  necks:  Loito 
CmsTSiiFiKLD,  Letlert,  VoL  i.  No.  135,  p.  333  (1774^  1797  a  wooden 

bridge  which  had  no  Gardefn:  SoUTHST,  Lett.  dor.  Raid,  in  Spain,  p  186. 

garddnia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  fr.  Dr.  Garden  of  Charleston,  an 
American  botanist :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Nat  Order 
Chinconaceae,  which  includes  the  Cape  jasmine,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  flowers  of 
some  of  the  species ;  also^  a  flower  of  the  Cape  jasmine  or  a 
kindred  plant 

garee:  Hind.    Seegairy. 

^Oaigamtna,  name  of  the  principal  character  of  Rabelais' 
satirical  romance,  an  enormous  and  superlatively  voracious 
giant ;  hence,  Oargantoan,  superlatively  voracious,  enormous. 

1B98  your  Garagantua  breech  cannot  carry  it  away  so:  B.  Jonsoh,  Ev.  Man 
in  kia  Ham.,  iL  i,  wks.,  p.  ao(itfi6),  1600  You  must  bomw  me  Gargantua's 
mouth  first :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size:  Shaks.,  At 
Y.  L.  It,  m.  3, 338.  1619  his  Gargantuan  hetlfed-Dmbtet  with  huge  huge 

sleeues:  Purchas,  Miereeotmnt,  cb.  xxviL  p.  s<7.  1680  >Vhat  Cegnmpg 

Gargantaa  Geese  are  these:  John  TAVtoR,  Wkt.,  sig.  L  i  t^/i.  bef.  16B8 

Or  greater  if  it  well  may  be  |  Than  Garamntu'%  two  or  three :  J.  Clbvblano, 
»'4..,p.344(i«87X 

gargarise  (.u.  z.  J.),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx.  gargariser,  gargarizer 
(Cotgr.) :  to  gargle,  to  use  as  a  gargle. 

1888  Therewith  gargarise  your  mouth  fiutinge,  vntill  the  fleume  be  pui^^ed 
oute  of  your  heade :  Elvot,  Ceut.  Heltke,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  iiL  [R.]  1S48  Abo  it  is 
expedient  to  gargarise  warm  gotes  milk,  to  appayse  y*  payne:  Trahbron,  Tr. 
Vigdt  Ciirarg.,  foL  Ixiii  r'/a.       1698  CofgrnMiare,  to  gargarise  in  the  throte : 


GASCON 

Florid.  1887  viaegarput  tothe  noethrOs,  orgargarised:  Bacoh,  JVo/. 

ATM/.,  1686.    (R.) 

-•garibaldi,  sb. :  It  Garibaldi,  the  famous  Italian  patriot : 
a  loose  body  to  a  dress,  imitating  the  flannel  shirts  worn  by 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers  abt  1865. 

garlagh,  sb. :  Ir.  garlach,='A  young  child':  a  pet 

1818  Paddy,  you  little  garlagh :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Afaearthjr,  VoL  I.  ch.  L 
p.  4o(i8i9X    ~-  my  own  little  garlagh  of  a  boy:  0.,  ch.  iii.  p.  160. 

garni,  /em.  gamie^  part. :    Fr. :    garnished,    furnished, 

trimmed. 

1818  Things  garni  with  lace,  and  things  garni  with  ed :  T.  Moorb,  Fndge 
Feunilf,  p.  38. 

gamito,  sb.  and  adj. :  It  gratUto :  granite. 

1644  At  the  entrance  of  this  stately  palace  stand  two  rare  and  vast  fountains 
of  gamito  stone :  Evsltn,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  loS  (1873X 

garran,  garron,  sb. :  Ir.  and  Gael  gearran :  a  gelding,  a 
sorry  hack,  a  Highland  pony. 

1698  And  when  he  comes  foorth,  he  will  make  theyr  cowes  and  gaxrans  to 
waike,  yf  he  doe  noe  other  miicheif  to  theyr  persons:  Spens.,  State  trel.,  Wks., 

S.  619/3  (i88}X  —  when  any  one  hath  sullen  a  cowe  or  a  garron :  it.,f.  681/3. 
600  therefore  all  that  the  poote  garrons  and  beasts  could  doe,  was  to  tumble 
and  wallow  only:  Holland,  Tr.  Ltvj,  Bk.  xxi.  p.  413.  1764  their  Horses, 
or  rather  (as  they  are  cali'd)  Garrons:  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  ScetL,  VoL  11.  p.  >3o. 
1818  look  at  tbe^orroiu:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  1*9 
(1819). 

garri:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    See  gbarry. 

garroo-,  garrow-«/(7M/:  Malay.    See  agnila-<iw0<i^ 

*garrote,  garrotte  (.:.  -i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  garrote:  exe- 
cution by  strangulation,  as  practised  in  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
an  appliance  for  causing  death  by  strangulation,  such  as  the 
iron  collar  and  screw  now  used  in  Spanish  executions; 
strangulation  entire  or  partial,  esp.  when  caused  with  a  view 
to  robbery. 

1628  That  done,  throwing  a  cord  about  his  necke,  making  vse  of  one  of  the 
comers  nf  the  Chayre,  he  gaue  him  the  Garrote,  wherewith  he  was  strangled  to 
death:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman't  Life  of  Gasman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  iiL  ch.  x.  p.  166. 
1846  Here  the  public  executions  take  place,  and  generally  by  ^'i  garrote,  a  sort 
of  strangling  machine  based  00  the  Oriental  bowstring;  FoRO,  luuuHk.  Spain, 
Pt.  IL  p.  778. 

garrotte  adj. :  Fr.,  (r.  garrotte  (Fr.  garrotter  does  not 
mean  'to  garrote'):  garrotted,  executed  by  strangulation. 

1882  The  man  was  almost  immediately  garotU,  which  I  believe,  is  a  speedy 
and  merdfiU  manner  of  executing  criminals:  H.  Grevillb,  Diary,  p.  413. 

*garr7,  gharry,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. gan':  a  cart  or 
carriage. 

1810  The  common  g*hony...is  rarely,  tfever,  kept  byany  European,  but  may 
be  seen  plying  for  hire  in  various  parts  of  Calcutta:  Williamson,  k.  m.,  i.  339. 
'Vule2  1884  and  what  garewtn  will  drive  thee  back...  Tidie  in  the  cUld, 


jeet  Sing,  and  let  the  garee  burn :  Baiao,  VoL  11.  dL  L  p.  11.  1886   My 

husband  was  to  have  met  us  with  the  two-horse  gharee :  G.  O.  Trevblvan,  Dawk 
Bungalow,  in  Frauf's  Mag.,  Vol.  lxxiil  p.  384.    [Yule]       1882  [See  dXk]. 

*ga8.  sb. :  name  given  by  Van  Helmont  (d.  1664)  to  air 
and  other  elastic  fluids  whether  simple  or  compound ;  now, 
esp.  elastic  fluid,  generally  a  manufactured  form  of  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen  used  for  illumination  and  for  heating. 

1672  the  Experiment  of  Aiixing  the  Gae,  (as  the  Helmoniiant  call  it)  or  the 
scarce  coagulable  fumes  of  kindled  and  extinquished  Brimstone,  with  Wine: 
R.  BoVLB,  Virtues  of  Genu,  p.  166.       1744  PkiL  Tram.,  p.  1.       1790  The 


wild  gas,  the  fixed  air  is  plainly  broke  loose:  BuRKE,  Rev.  in  France,  p.  8 
(3rd  Ed.).  1816  C.  Bradshaw  wants  to  light  the  theatre  with  gae,  which 

may,  perhaps  (if  the  vulgar  be  believedX  poison  half  the  audience,  and  all  the 
dramatiepertmur:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Zjiv,  VoL  iiLp.  170(1831).  1819 

What  think  you.  Sir,  thai  History's  candid  page  |  will  say  of  this  bright  gas- 
enlightened  agef  Hans  Busk,  Dessert,  735. 

gasbeke,  gasbi )  Pers.    See  kasbeke. 
gaBCoi(g)neB,  .r^.  pi. :  galligaskins,  as  if  Gascons. 

1698  Bracke,  all  maner  of  breeches,  slops,  hosen,  bieekes,  gascoines,  Vene- 
tians: Florio. 

Qascon  (-^-),  Oascoygne,  sb.  and  adj.:  Eng.  fi-.  Fr. 
Gascon.  • 

\.  sb.:  I.  a  native  of  Gascony, a  south-western  province 
of  France. 

I.  .r^. :  2.    a  boaster,  a  braggart 

I.  .t^. :  3.    wine  of  Gascony. 

1680  No  Gascoygne,  Orieance,  or  the  Chrystall  Shenant  |  Nor  Rhenish  from 
thtRieine  woukl  beapparant:  John  Taylor,  l^ts.,  sig.  3  Fff4  f/i.  1847 
The  rich  juice  of  Rousillon,  Gascoygne,  Bordeaux,  |  Marasquin,  Cura^oa,  Kirschen 
Wasser,  Noyeau :  Barhah,  IngMs.  Leg.,  p.  440  (1865). 
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GASCONADE 

II.    eulj.:   pertaining  to  Gascony  or  to  its  inhabitants; 
made  in  Gascony. 

^gasconade  (z  z.  jl),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  gasconnade:  boasting, 
braggadocio,  a  boastful  speech. 

1710— S  SwiPT,  Jmtrn.  to  SUlta.    [T.  L.  K.  OUphant]  1711  a  Show 

'  Reastancc ;  but  it  only  proved  a  Gaiconade :  SfteUtttr,  No.  i6s,  S«pt  8, 

p.  343/1  (Morley)L  bef.  17SS   But  shall  we  affonl  him  a  bir  Evanon,  only  a 
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of  Reastance ;  but  it  only  proved  a  Gaiconade :  SiteUtttr,  No.  165,  Sept  8, 

ng  uaieouade:  K.  moKTH,  SxamtH,  p.  ni.  (1740).  17U 

Jeflfries  was  so  nij^y  pleased  with  this  gasconade  of  his  client,  that  he  loved  him 


vain  unthinking  Gasconade :  R.  Nokth,  Exam 


ever  after :  —Lives  of  Nertkt,  VoL  II.  p.  as  f  t8a6),  1781 

more  of  insisting  on  smpiicit  tuhmittion,  wbioi  would  rather  be  a 


led  into  this  by  the 


shall  talk  no 
inade  than 


firmness:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Lttitrt,VoL  viii.  p.  i3o(i8s8X       1800  I  had  been 
this  by  the  insconade  of  M.  B— :  HATV,  Tr. .~ ' 
Knkeiton,  VoL  vi.  p.  3. 


plATV,  fr.  XiuiteJI^t  Trav.  GtrtH., 


[The  word  is  fr.  Fr.  Gascon,  =''sm  inhabitant  of  Gasconv', 
the  people  of  that  province  having  become  notorious  for 
boastfulness.] 

gaaklns  (Ji  -),  sb.  pi. :  Eng. :  gaUigasUns  {g.  v.).  See 
gascoignes. 

1B73  my  new  gaskyns  that  Forde  made  me :  lyiU,  quoted  in  P.  W.  Fairholt's 
Catumt  m  Eng.,  p.  s«8  (1846).  1601  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold ;  or, 

if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fitll:  Shaks.,  Tarn.  Sir,,  i.  5,  37. 

gaspillage,.!'^. :  Fr.:  thrifdessness,  wastefulness, lavishness. 

I8M  He  told  me  tbegat^Ht^oCtbt  Government  was  monstrous:  H.  Gm- 
viLLE,  Diary,  p.  306. 

gasping  y^M.  -it,  part. :  Fr. :  frittered  away,  squandered. 

1843  The  sum  may  be  ga^ilU  by  a  oook-wench :  Thackbkay,  MitceUania, 
VoL  IV.  p.  50  (18S7X 

gassampine:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  gossampine. 

gassoon:  Ir.    See  gossoon. 

Qaatha'as,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  place  of  entertainment,  an  inn,  a 
hotel    For  a  hotel,  a  more  modest  title  than  Gastkof. 

18U  if  be  has  dined  at  an  inn  or  restaurant,  gasthaus,  posada,  albetBO,  or 
what  not,  invariably  insert*  into  his  log-book  the  billof  fiue :  TH  ackkrat,  Misc. 
Eiuv',  AV;  p.  375  (1885)1        1874  [See  OaatllOf]. 

Oasthof^  sb. :  Ger. :  hotel 

186S  a  Bohemian  Gasthof  is  about  the  only  place  upoo  earth  where  you  see 
the  doctrine  of  equality  in  absolute  and  posilive  piactioe:  Ouida,  StnUkmen, 
VoL  I.  cb.  V.  p.  67.  1874  its  prioopal  inn  claim*  to  be  not  merely  a  Gatt-iaut 
but  a  Gait-Ju/:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  "Tirol,  p.  86. 

gastromfithos,  sb.:  mistake  for  engastrimilthos  (see  en- 
gastiiimytlinB). 

1783  That  inward  voice,  which  the  Greeks  called  Cattrammthtt:  HoR. 
Walpolx,  Ltttert,  VoL  vill.  p.  337  (1858). 

gastroBome,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  gastronomist,  one  who  makes  a 
scientific  study  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

1823  a /(S//  dt  Pirigord,  over  which  a  gastronome  would  have  wished  to  live 
and  die.  like  Homer^s  lotus-eaters;  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  ch.  iv.  p.  61  (1886). 
1883  those  [wounds]  which  a  Yrcat^  rtutronomt  b  doomed  to  undeiyo  tna& 
our  barbarous  hospitality:  EdtH.  Ktv.,  VoL  58,  p.  163.  18t6  Sir  J.  Ross, 

Stc  Voyage,  ch.  xlvii.  p.  6ig. 

lfi,\A,fem.  [fi,\M, part.:  Fr. :  spoiled. 

ISai  (SeebUa<]- 

gate,  gatti :  Anglo-Ind.    See  f^at. 

gavehe,  adj.:  Fr.:  clumsy,  awkward,  uncouth,  destitute 
of  tact  and  good  manners.  Sometimes  in  the  literal  meaning 
'  left ',  Gauche  is  applied  to  the  party  of  the  left  in  the  French 
parliament,  the  Opposition. 

1806  fiiiding...the  bed  not  turned  down,  and  tiraucAr  Dawdle  just  beginning 
to  introduce  the  warming-pan  between  the  sheets:  BBRasroRS,  ifiteries,  VoL  i. 
p.  ^3  ((th  Ed.).  1838  There  were  two  classes  of  these  French  gallants,  and 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  was  most  gauche :  EngC  in  France, 
VoL  u.  p.  4*.  1839  A  dull  Marchioness,  igamJkc  Viscountess,  and  some 

other  dastes:  Ijokd  Bsaconsfibld,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  in.  ch.  \.  p.  134  (1881X 
1830  the  King  will  not  show  the  same  oMtinacy  as  his  predecessor,  but  yield 


p.7«. 

*gancherie,  5^. :  Fr. 

I.  awkwardness,  clumsiness,  lack  of  tact  and  good  man- 
ners. 

1838  the  known  gaucherie  of  our  cabinet  in  all  sorts  of  Continental  inter- 
ference :  Edin.  Eev.,vcL  39,  p.  337.  1838  I  was  struck  by  his  abstinence, 
and  pleased  with  his  modesty,  despite  the  gaucMerie  of  his  manner,  and  the 


the  spot,  and  not  merely  sensible  of  his  gaucherie,  but  also  of  the  almost  grotesque 
isolatiaa  in  which  he  sat:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhakt,  ifine  is  Thine,  ch.  uiv.  p.  ao6 
<i879X 


2.  a  clumsy  action,  an  awkward  speech,  an  instance  of 
want  of  tact  or  good  manners. 

1836  just  enough  of  dandyism  to  preserve  him  irom  committing  gaucheries  : 
Loan  Bkaconspiei.d,  Cn<.  Grey,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  16  (>88i).  1849  He  had 

committed  several  gaucheries,  showing  bad  taste  at  his  very  outset :  H.  Grkvilui, 
Diary,  p.  315.  1883  I  perceive  that  I  have  committed  a  gaucherie:  J.  H. 

Shorthovse,  Two  Novelettes,  in  MacmiUaris  Mag.,  Vol.  46,  p.  180. 

gaudinm  cert&minls,  phr. :  Lat. :  delight  of  contest 

1884  He  prepared  to  fight.. .with  the  same  gtuuUum  certaminis:  H.  C. 
LotxiE,  Studies  in  History,  p.  313. 

gaudiiole,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  broad  joke,  a  coarse  witticism. 

1886  He  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  poet  which  is  in  him  so 
&r  as  to  obtain  the  absolution  of  the  writer  <A  gaudrioles:  Athemtum,  Jan.  a, 
p.  ii/i. 

♦ganfflre,  ganffer  (.2  —),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Tx.eauffrer:  to  flute 
or  crimp  (lace,  Unen,  &c.).    Sometimes  spcJt  goffer. 

1894  I'll  have  to  get  it  (a  lutT]  all  goffered  over  again :  S.  Fksribr,  Inhtrit- 
anct,  ch.  xxi.  [Davies]  1886  A..noancier,  overburdened  with  wealth,  used 
to  send  his  shirts  to  Flanders  to  be  washed  and  gauffied :  E.  B.  Hamilton,  in 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  Apr.,  p.  373. 

^gaofre,  sb. :  Fr. :  waffle,  wafer. 

18S9  These  gaufres,  or  wafers,  were  much  eaten  in  England  in  foimer  times: 
Jbphson,  Brittany,  ch.  ii.  p.  ai.  1886  These  mouldings.. .might  have  been... 
cast  like  Sigauffre  in  iron  dies:  Atheneeum,  May  99,  p.  790/z. 

gaunch :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  gaach. 

gauntelope,  gauntlet:  Eng.  fr.  Swed.    See  gantlet. 

gaur:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    See  gonr. 

gaur(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Turk,  or  Pers.    See  giaonr. 

gaut:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ghant. 

gaTOCdolo,  sb. :  It. :  a  pestilential  tumor. 

1836  &te  is  (kte,  and  when  it  is  thine  hour  there  will  be  other  means 
besides  the  gavocdolo:  Lord  Lvtton,  Ritmi,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  iv.  p.  106/1  (1848X 

*gavot  {-  J.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr. ;  gavotte,  Fr. :  **. :  a  graceful 
and  lively  dance ;  the  music  for  such  a  dance. 

1734  (See  SaTOtta].  1737  in  playing  of  pidudes,  sarabands,  jigs,  and 
gavotts:  Port,  Mem.  M.  Scriilerus,  p.  aj  (•741).  1788  She  played  a  lesson 
of  Stamiu,  a  Gavot,  the  air  of  Malbfou]c...and  many  other  tunes:  Gent.  Mag., 
LViii.  L  41/a.  1848  playing  tremulous  old  gavottes  and  minuets  on  a  wheoy 
old  fiddle:  Thackbrav,  yon,  Fair,  ch.  xxzviii.   [C]  1883  Th*  Gavotte 

from  Moiart's  Idomeneo—a,  lovely  little  piece :  Stattdard,  Feb,  13,  p.  a;  1885 
The  most  attractive  {movements]  are  tne  second,  a  minuet,  and  the  fourth,  a 
gavotte :  Athsnaum,  Dec  za,  p.  777/1. 

gavotta,  sb. :  It :  a  gavot 

1794  GAVOTTA,  a  Gavot.  an  Air  of  a  brisk,  lively  Nature,  always  in 
Common  Time,  divided  in  Two  Farts,  each  to  be  play'd  twice  over,  the  first  Part 
commonly  in  Four  or  Eight  Bars,  and  the  second  Part  in  Four,  Eight,  Twelve, 
Sixteen  Bars,  or  more:  Short  Explic.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bis. 

^gavroche,  sb. :  Fr.  (argot):  driver  (of  a  vehicle  plying  for 
hire). 

1876  a  Norwegian  gavroche  is  balancing  himself  by  a  miradef  of  adroitness 
on  the  dorsal  extremities  of  the  slender  shafts:  TYxt/i,  Nov.  a.    (St.]  1883 

Then  "  mo-sieu"  became  "  mesieu,**  which  is  generally  pronounced  as  "m'sieu" 
in  18S3,  or,  if  one  wishes  to  talk  as  a  real  gavroche  "m'aeu":  Pall  Mall  Gas., 
Dec8. 

gawar :  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  giaoOT. 
gase,  sb. :  Fr. :  gauze. 

I8SO  Those[caps)intended  for  ladies  ofamore  advanced  age  are.. .composed 
of  a  perfect  cloud  of  gase:  Harper's  Mag.,  VoL  1.  p.  864/>. 

*gazebo(o),  sb.:  guasi-Lat.  fr.  Eng.  gase:  projecting 
window.    Cf.  Fr.  te/a*tf,=' wash-stand'. 

1819  this  bay  window  hapjiened  to  face  a  ga«-boo,  where  sat  in  the  same 
way,  when  mosinz  on  her  projects,  a  fair  Greek  widow:  T.  Hops,  Anasl., 
Vol  III.  ch.  i.  p.  10  (i83o)k 

*ga>el  {-!.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  and  Arab,  ghasal:  a  kind 
of  love-poem. 

bef.  1837  Petnan  poets.. .distinguish  their  separate  poems,  or  cantides,  by 
the  name  of  gazels:  J.  Mason  Good,  quoted  in  C  H.  Spurgeon's  Tretu. 
David,  VoL  vl  p.  6  (1883). 

gazela,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  gazelle. 

1646  the  Civet  Cat  and  Gastta,  from  which  our  Musk  proceedeth:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  x.  p.  166  (1686). 

*gaBe]le,  gazel  (.=.^),  j^. :  Eng.  fr.  Tt.gaselU:  a  kind  of 
antdope  with  large  bright  eyes  and  graceful  form,  esp.  a 
species  native  in  N.  Africa.  The  form  gasal  is  fr.  Arab,  and 
Pers.  ghasdl. 

1600  sheepe,  deere,  Giwdle,  conies,  hares,  duet-cats,  and  ostriches:  John 
PoRV,  Tr.  Leifs  Hist.  A/r„\aOoi.,  p.  30.  1617  a  kind  of  fallow  Dean 

in  Syria  called  GaseUe:  F.  Morvson,  Itm.,  Pt.  ill.  p.  139.  1666  They... 
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love  to  hunt  and  cbue  the  Stu,  the  Aatilope,  Gazal,  Tyger,  Bore :  Sin  Th. 
Hbrbbrt,  Trm>.,  p.  303  {}<nii-  Wti  The  Skeleton  of  a  Mome*  bead. 

Diveis  and  very  large  Rninocerots   horns,  GazelU  horns,  and  an  Unicorns 
hotn:   J.  Rav,  yotnm.  Lmv  Countr.,  a.  ti/i.  16M  lamed  GtuulUi 

aaselles  and 


(which  is  a  kind  of  Goat)!  Tr.  Taventuf't  Trap.,  VoL  11.  p.  51. 
bis  gaacUe-eved  daughtet*:  Byron,  Dm  7tiam,  11.  cdi.  18S1  ^-~i— >  — » 

cats,  I  And  dwarfs  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things:  ii.,m.  Uviii.  18S9 
This  damsel  walked  forward  like  a  fiigitive  gaselle:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Ami. 
Ntt.,  Vol.  II.  p.  607  nott.  18S3  you  tripped  up  the  stain  like  a  gazelle,  Padre : 
C.  Lbvbr,  Dalttms,  p.  178  (1878), 

gazet,  gazette,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It. gassetta, gazetta:  a  small 
coin  of  Venice.    See  gaget. 

1605  What  monstrous,  and  most  painefull  circumstance  |  Is  beie,  to  get  some 
three  or  Umngmtt !  B.  Jonsok,  Volp.,  iL  a,  Wki,  p.  470  (1616X  1«U  It 
will  cost  thee  but  a  gazet,  which  is  not  fiilly  an  English  penny:  T.  Cory  at, 
CnuUtift,  Vol.  I.  PL  S33  (1776).  1701  the  Gazette,  [is  worth]  Two  Sols: 
Iftw  Accctmt  i/ltafy,  p.  49. 

gazetta,  It  gagxetta,  pL  gaszette;  gazette,  gazet  (-  '-), 
Eng.  fr.  It.  gazxetta:  sb.:  a  news-sheet,  a  news-letter,  a 
newspaper ;  esp.  an  official  newspaper.  The  gazette  seems 
to  have  originated  in  Venice  in  copies  of  the  official  notices 
posted  on  the  Rialto. 

1606  I  shall  be  the  (able  of  all  feasts :  |  The  freight  of  \\xtaxttti:  ship-boyes 
tale:  B.  Jonson,  Vett-,  y.  4,  MTts.,  p.  514(1616).  1606  It  was  within  a 
month  aAer  so  publuce,  that  it  came  into  the  Gautta  of  Rome;  T.  FiTZ- 
HBXBBRT,  Pdkf  *•  Rttig.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  XXX.  p.  3»«-  1611  we  find  it  so 
recorded  |  In  late  GoMettax;  which  or  lies  or  trifles  ne'er  aflforded:  R.  Rich- 
mond, io/^ojv^.  K^rr/r  on  Coryat's  Cr>MA'/»rr,  sig.  f6r«(i7^6X  1616  In  this 
gazette  you  may  not  expect  any  more  than  res  gesUt :  G.  L.  CaiIbw,  Lttt.t 
p.  27  (1860).  1632  I  send  here  inclos'd  the  yttutian  gazet :  Howell,  Lett., 
II.  V.  p.  55  (1645).  1642  Gautt  and  Cotmuttt:  —  Iiutr.  Ftr.  Tmv.,  p.  97 
(1869).  bef.  1670  the  Disgrace  was  so  far  blown  abroad  with  Derision,  that 
It  was  the  News  of  Gatttte't  over  all  Smnfe:  ].  Hackbt,  Aip.  Williamt, 
Pl  I.  t7s,  p.  169  (1693X  167V  Print  new  Additions  to  their  Feats,  |  And 
EmendaHons  in  Gazets:  S.  Butlbr,  NuJiinu,  Pt.  in.  Cant  iii.  p.  188. 
1681  Must  therefore  all  the  World  be  set  on  flame,  |  Because  a  Gazet  writer 
mist  his  aimt  A.  Marvkll,  Mite.,  p.  36.  1686  the  Author  of  the  ymtmai 
des  Scavants...in  his  ordinary  Gazeu  highly  affiims :  Atct.  Ptntc.  »/PnU$t.  in 
France,  p.  17.  1697  A  great  many  Ga—tttt,  and  Uttle  good  News :  Van- 
BRDCH,  Etef,  Pt.  II.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  zqs  (177.6).  bef.  1788  being  blazoned  in 
the  GmaitU:  R.  North,  Examen,  iii.  viti.  55,  p.  6a6  (1740).  bef.  1744 
talks  Gazettes  and  Post-boys  o'er  by  heart :  Pope,  Sat.  Dr.  Dtitiu,  iv.  155,  Wks., 
Vol.  lY.  p.  379  (17S7X  1828  She  smiled  at  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw  | 
Into  a  Russian  couplet  rather  dull  |  The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he 
slew :  Byron,  Don  yuam,  ix.  Ix.  *1877  is  generally  beyond  the  power  of 
any  gazette  to  add  glory  to:  £eA»,  Jan.  13.    [St.] 

gaBophyladain,  si.:  Late  Lat.  h.  Gk.  Ta^o^vXtSKuw :  a 
treasury ;  hence,  a  storehouse  of  information,  a  thesauiHis. 

1640  I  wyshe  that  I...hadde  obsemed  but  some  one  vaylable  document  to 
bring  to  this  GazophiUuJura:  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Aettatttu,  sig.  A  ii  f. 

gazpacho,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  vegetable  soup,  which,  taken  cold, 
is  a  common  article  of  summer  diet  in  parts  of  Spain  among 
workmen  and  peasants. 


1846  In  Andaluda  during  summer  a  bowl  of  gazpacho  is  commonly  ready  i 
;:  FORD, /fiiiu&(.  .S>a^,  Pt.  1.  p.  69. 


every  house  of  an  evening: 


geek,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  gei :  a  dupe,  a  gull,  a  fool. 

1601  And  made  the  most  notorious  geek  and  gall  |  That  e'er  invcntioa  play'd 
on:  Shaks.,  Tw.  Nt.,  v.  3J1. 

gecko,  sb. :  name  of  a  genus  of  wall  lizards. 

1811  We  saw  several  sorts  of  lizards,  of  which  the  only  dangeraos  one 
was  that  called  by  the  Egyptians  Gecko:  Niebuht'i  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  cxxxix. 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  X.  p.  188. 


gedong:  Malay, 
gee:  Anglo-Ind. 


See  godown. 
See  ghee. 


geera(s) :  Heb.    See  gerah. 

Oeez,  name  of  the  northern  and  ecclesiastical  dialects  of 
the  Ethiopic  group  of  the  Semitic  family  o(  languages.  See 
Amhaiic. 

'Oeheima :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  TUv¥a,  fr.  Heb.  gi-kinndm : 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  part  of  which, 
called  Tophet,  the  human  sacrifices  to  Moloch  were  made 
(2  Kings,  xxiii.  10),  and  into  which  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem 
was  cast;  henct.  Hell,  Hell-fire. 

1626  GeMtHHa,  Hell :  Cockbrah,  Pt.  1.  (snd  Ed).  1667  and  made  his 

grove  I  The  pleasant  vale  of  Hinnom,  'Tophet  thence  |  And  black  Gehenna  call'd, 
the  type  of  Hell:  Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  405.  bef.  1783  R.  North,  Exanun, 

in.  ix.  7,  p.  65a  (1740X        1884  a  type  of  the  punishment,  that  awaits  the  wicked 
nnbelieveis  in  the  Jehennum  of  GocTs  wrath :  Bate;  Vol.  n.  ch.  xiL  p.  25a. 

Oeier,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  vulture. 

1608  for  they  be  not  greedy  geiers  or  vultures,  that  eveiinoie  eat  and  gnaw 
the  liver  of  wicked  persons  laid  in  the  earth:  Holland,  Tr.  Plat.  Mtr.,  p.  609. 


GENDARMERIE 
*Oeist,  sb. :  Ger. :  spirit,  spirituality. 

1870  M.  Arnold,  FrimdMp't  GarL  1868  a  heaven  of  pure  Gtitt:  XIX 
Ctnt.,  Aug.,  p.  374. 

gelder.    See  guelder  or  guilder. 

gelidns  timer  ocxmpat  artus,  phr. :  Lat :  chill  fear  holds 
possession  of  (my)  limbs  (/(/.  'joints'). 

1698  Shaks.,  II  Htn.  VI.,  iv.  >.  117. 

gellywat(te):  Anglo-Ind.    Seegallevat. 

Gemiglands,  Gemilands:  Turk.    See  JhTnoglana 

Oemlni,  gemlni,  sb. :  Lat :  the  Twins,  namely.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  sons  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Leda,  guardian  deities  of 
Ancient  Rome  and  of  sailors,  who  gave  a  name  to  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  east  of  Taurus. 

I.    a  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

1891   &  euericfi  of  thise  is  Signes  hath  respecte  to  a  certein  naroeUe  of 

B  body  of  a  man  and  hath  it  gouemance ;  as  anes  hath  thh  ^ '  **- ' 

thy  nekjce  and  thy  throte/pn^ni  thyn  armholes  and  thin 


the  body  of  a  man  and  hath  it  gouemance ;  as  anes  hath  thin  heued,  &  taurus 
thy  nekjce  and  thy  throte/gen^ni  thyn  armholes  and  thin  armes:  Chaocbr, 
AttnLfO.  13  (1872).  1006  When  Phebns  entred  was,  in  GeminyJ  Shining 

aboue;  Hawbs,  Patl.  Pla.,  sig.  A  i  '"(ism)-        1563  the  Sonne,  |  Had  newly 


entred  Gemini,  and  warmynge  heate  begun:  B.  Googe,  Egtoge,  bt.,  p.  107 
(1871).  1080  those  same  two  inoomparable  and  myraculous  Gemini :  Three 

Prefer  Letters,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poett  &•  Poesy^  Vol.  IL  p.  173  (iSisX 
I8O0  the  Charioteer  |  And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns;  Tennyson, 
Maud,  VL  L 

2.  in  the  phrases  O  Gemini,  O  Jiminy,  and  pU^  the 
Gemini  (Jemeny),  a  mild  expletive. 

1628  God  grant  Tozayemon  Dono  do  not  play  the  jemeny  with  ns  in  buying 
much  of  our  inerchandiz  and  stay  there  till  he  think  1  am  com  from  hence: 
R.  Cocks,  Diarjr,  Vol.  IL  p.  295  (1883).  1663  O  Gemini !  that's  beuernews: 
Drvdbn,  IViUCaUant.  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  54  (1701).  1679  Oh  (>emini ! 

that  your  Ladyship  should  say  so:  Shadwell,  Trtu  WUow,  iii.  p.  js-  1693 
O  Gemini,  I  hope  you  don't  mean  so:  CoNCREVB,  Old BalcMtr,  m.  10,  Wks., 
Vol.  \.  p.  64  (1710),  1696  O  Gemini !  Is  this  a  Beaut  Vanbrvgh,  Rilffse, 
iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  70  (1776).  1700  O  gemini  >  my  dear  lady,  what  is  the 

matter!  riELDINU,  Tom  7entt,  Bk.  tl  ch.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  197  (1806X 

3.  a  pair  (also  spelt  Geminy). 

1698  look'd  Ihftiugh  the  grate,  like  a  Geminy  of  Baboones:  SkaKs.,  Merry 
Wivet,  ii.  a,  7.  1616  nor  the  Gemini  of  douue-dealiog  drounvent  ns  in  ottr 
lives:  T.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Nicbol's  Ed.,  VoL  x.  p.  19(1867). 

gemino  ab  <ilVO,phr. :  Lat,  'from  the  twin  egg':  from  the 
Ix^nning.    Hon,  A.  P.,  147.    See  ab  ovo. 

1886  It  begins  {gemina  aS  evfi,  as  hostile  critics  will  probably  have  said) 
with  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Teutonic  peoplea  on  the  stage  of  history 
AUitn^eum,  Jan.  i6,  p.  98/1. 

Gemonies,  sb.  pl.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  GemSniae  (pL):  steps 
down  the  Aventine  Hill  to  the  Tiber,  to  which  the  bodies  of 
executed  criminals  in  Ancient  Rome  were  dragged  by  hooks 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  The  sing,  form  Gemony  may  be 
for  Geminy  (see  Gemini). 

1603  The  late  of  some  of  your  servants :  who,  declining  |  Their  way...Slipt 
down  the  Gemonies,  and  brake  their  necks!  B.  Johson,  Sej.,  v.  1,  Wks_  p.  i6z/i 
(i860).  1639  no  day  passes  |  In  which  some  are  not  fasten  d  to  the  book  | 


Or  thrown  down  from  the  Gemonies:  Massinger,  Rem.  Actor,  L  t.  (R.) 
bef.  1608  The  World,  Fame,  Honour,  Wealth  and  Pleasure  then  |  Are  the  fan- 
Wimck  and  Gemonies  of  Men :  J.  Cleveland,  IVks.,  p.  au  (1687)1  1681 

Anniish  through  every  member  flies  I  And  all  those  inward  gemoDies  |  Whereby 
fraU  flesh  in  torture  dies :  Oldham,  On  Mtrwont,  zxxiii.    (C.  E.  D.] 

gtoaiit,y>w.  gSnaate,  adj. :  Fr. :  causing  gtae  (;.  v.). 

1841  consequently  the  etiquette  and  formality,  so  gtnant  among  acquaint- 
ances who  seldom  meet,  are  banished :  Lady  Blbssihgtoh,  tdUr  in  France, 
VoL  I.  p.  368. 

•gendarme,  sb. :  Fr.  (irregular  sing,  of  gens  tParmes, » '  men 
at  arms'):  a  man  at  arms,  a  soldier,  a  dragoon;  in  France 
and  elsewhere  in  Continental  Europe,  a  policeman  (armed). 
See  gens  d'armes. 

1867  the  gendarme  came  charging  up,  right  toward  his  very  nose:  C  Kings- 
tXY,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  477  (1877)1  1868  gendarmes  and  soldiers : 
C  Rbadb,  Hard  Cash,  Vol.  L  p.  314.  1880  he  passed  out  of  the  gate 
between  the  twogendarmes :  J.  Pavn,  Ceftfideni.  Agent,  ch.  xlviiL  p.  3x3. 

•gendarmerie,  sb.:  Fr. :  armed  police-force  (including 
mounted  police) ;  a  number  of  armed  police.  Wrongly  writ- 
ten gefis  a'armerie,  gensdarmerie  (-ry).    See  gens  d'armee. 

bef.  1670  Had  the  Gensdarmery  of  our  great  Writers  no  other  Enemy  to 
fight  withr  J.  Hackbt,  Atf.  IViiiiamt,  Pt.  11.  99,  p.  to3(i6o3X  1836  a 

respecuble  looking  Serjeant  of  fens^l'annerie  came  in:  ReJCon  a  RanMe  to 
Germany,  p.  181.  1838  a  piquet  of  gendarmerie  to  direct  and  keep  in  order 

the  file  of  carriages :  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  IL  p.  3a  U39  ScoTT,  PanTt 

Letters,  p.  367.  1888  The  military  honours  were  paid  by  a  division  of 

Iniantiy,  two  regiments  of  Artillery,  a  regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  a  large  detach- 
ment 01  Gendarmerie :  Standard,  Jflh,  9,  p.  3. 
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gtne,  sb. :  Fr. :  torture,  constraint,  uneasiness,  embarrass- 
ment 

ins  bat  yoa  will  i^ect  the  prooeul  with  the  wme  frankneu  it  it  made,  if 
il  U  the  least  ttn*  to  you :  Ladv  Morgan,  FI.  Macartkt,  Vol  I.  ch.  i.  p.  66 
(1S19).  16ra  now  ul  ghu  is  over :  Loud  Lytton,  Geatlph.,  ch.  xix.  p.  39/3 
(New  Ed.X  IBM  a  certain  gine  was  visible  in  Miss  Ethel,  who  would  never 
nont  cxce|K  with  Colonel  Ncwcome's  assistance:  Thackbkav,  Nmc*mut, 
Vol  I.  ch.  jui.  p.  318  (1879X 

gta4^  fern,  gto^,  part. :  Fr. :  embarrassed,  constrained, 
nude  uneasy. 

USS  But  none  were  "gStt^":  Bvkon,  DtH  JtuM,  xiii.  ciii. 

'genera,  sb.  pi.:  Lat.,  fr.  sing,  genns  {g.v.):  kinds, 
classes,  orders. 

1S91  Animate  Bodies  are  divided  into  four  great  G«ntra  or  Orders,  Btnsts^ 
Bir^  Fitka  and  Inttctt:  }.  Rav,  Crratun^V^.  i.  p.  21  (1701X  —  the  greatest 
and  most  luxuriant  S/teiet  in  most  Ctntra  of  Plants  are  Native  of  the  Mountains : 
it..  Ft.  IL  p.  aas.  1T91  we  have  examined  about  ito  T.innanan  ftntra :  Sir 

W.  JoHC  LttUn,  VoL  11.  No.  dx.  p.  154  (iSai).  1811  He  was  obliged  to 

fata  four  new  genera,  which  he  named  Sauna,  Scams,  Siffnanus,  and  Acanthunis: 
SiMi't  Trmv.  Ami.,  A.  aaaax.  Pinkertoo,  Vol.  x.  p.  188.  U18  paint 
dHses  and  deaoibe  aenera :— classes  and  genEra  are  still  made  up  of  individuaU : 
Ladt  Morgan,  FL  Macartky^  Vol.  iv.  cE.  iiL  p.  145  (1819).  18M  the  lost 

fUMi  11  of  the  native  Irish:  Eduu  Xff.^  Vol.  34,  P.  tfS.  1867   opinicoaof 

■bidi  the  leading  genera  above  indicated  nibdivale  into  countless  apecicai 
H.  Sisxcnt,  First  Prixc. ,  Vol.  i.  p.  9  <and  Ed.X 

generUe*,//.  gener&Ila,  .r^. :  Late  Lat.  it.  lAt.  generilis 
(adj.) :  a  general,  a  first  principle. 

UiS  then  is  need  of  a  set  of  intermediate  scientific  truths,  derived  from  the 
higher  ceneralities  of  science,  and  destined  to  serve  as  the  generalia  or  first  prin* 
cqiles  of  the  various  aru :  J.  S.  Mill,  Sfsttm  «J  Ltgit,  VoL  IL  p.  536  (1850)1 

gAidrale',  sb. :  Fr.:  a  beat  of  drum  which  in  the  morning 
gives  general  notice  to  infantry  to  be  ready  to  march. 

UOS  The  gencralc  was  heat  at  half.past  four :  Wblungtoh,  DUf.,  u,  304. 
1861  In  the  mean  while,  the  drama  beat  the  gtmntU  at  headHiuaners :  Tr. 
Btmrritniu's  Mtm.  N.  Btmafartt,  ch.  L  p.  14. 

«genetaIlsalitto,  sb. 

in-chief. 

Vm.  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  VoL  L  (.Calmla\  p.  158  (i«S4X  1646  The 

Cajdinal  was  appoiitled  GtntraUmma  of  two  Armies:  Howbll,  Leant  XI! I., 
p,  isS.    _     _^e46  v4AurAMj^lrrof  thesamecofiMKniiiatioo  wastrmrm/sm'mtf  of 
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It. :  chief  general-officer,  commander- 


Gfua:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptni.  E*.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  viti.  p.  301  (1686X       1648  the 
Piiice  Palaliiie,  Generalissimo  of  the  Sweedisb  Troop*  that  are  i 


in  Germaniei 

1604--6   making  Amasa  generalissimo,  who 

Israel :  J.  Trafc,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  537/1 


iloitrmtt.  No.  40,  sig.  Rr  3  r*. 

ns  of  (!<■<  power  with  all  Isi  .. 

Mffl\       bee  1870  the  GtntralUHmt,  that  maaag'd  the  Voyage,  had  lost  their 


ns  of  gnat  power 
be£1870 

1686  made 
tea  GenersKssinio  of  his  Armies:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Timtrmir'/Trm).,  VoL  1.  Bk.  v. 
p.  siB.  1710   Agamemnon,  the  generalissimo  of  that  gKat  expedition : 

AnonoM,  Tatltr,  Mar.  30,  Wks.,  Vol.  u.  p.  its  (1854).  1748  the  Prince  of 

Heme  it  cboten  geneiafitiirao :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Ltlttrt,^  VoL  i.  p.  134  (18S7X 
1T88  the  Captain  Pacha  hat  been  appointed...GeDefaliiiimo  of  the  Und  forces 
to  be  empl^red  in  the  important  expedition :  Cm/.  Mag.,  lviil  L  73/3.  1814 
A  colonel!  why,  be  should  have  been  a  genenliatimo:  Scott,  WtnMiriijr, 
ch.  Nil.  p.  379  (188-X 

(•nentor  (.^  —  .^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  generitor,  noun  of 
agent  .to  gtnemre,-'*to  beget',  *to  produce':  a  producer,  a 
b^etter. 

1648  Sfti  Th.  Brown,  Pttud.  £>.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxiL  p.  333  (1686X 

genetfttiiz,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  fern,  of  Lat  generator:  a 
female  producer. 

18ST  The  element  of  fire  is  the  generatrix  of  the  Stars,  Planets:  H.  Pimncll, 
Tr.  PmrmceUui  3  Bla.  PUlot.,  p.  33. 

'ganesia^  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  y<i>nrit,= 'generation', 
'origin',  'birth',  'production',  'creation';  Astrol.  'nativity'. 

1.  origin,  generation,  birth,  production,  manner  of  gene- 
ration or  origination. 

1614  every  man  that  hath  his  Gtiutis  most  have  his  Exedia,  and  they  that 
2te  bom  orasi  die:  T.  Adams,  Wtu.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  1.  p.  337  (1867).  1678 
All  which  Cmcm  or  Gr>Km<£m  of  Cm&  is  really  nothing  but  a  Poetical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Coswug^mai  as  throughout  the  Sequele  of  that  whole  Poem,  all  seems 
to  be  Pl^nM^ji,  veiled  under  Fiction  and  Allegories:  Cddworth, /m/t/^  Sj/tt., 
Bk.  L  ch.  tv.  ]>.  338.  bef.  1733  the  Author  oimself  was  in  the  Dark  as  to  the 
GVarnitof  this  Speech:  R.  North,  Examtn,  i.  ii  11,  p.  36(1740).  18S6  The 
mles  of  its  (idealism]  genesis  or  its  difFusion  are  not  known :  Kherson,  EmglUk 
Trmtt,  ziv.  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  106  (Bohn,  1866).  1867  whether  sentiment  and 
idea  have  a  common  genesis:  H.  Spkncer,  Pint  Princ.,  VoL  1.  p.  15  (snd  Ed.X 

2.  an  account  of  the  generation  or  origination  of  any- 
thing; esp.  the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  origin  or  creation  of  the  universe. 

3.  Astrol.  a  nativity. 

1618  having  observed  your  Gtiusit:  B.  Jonson,  MatftutQfoi  ii.)y  p.  133 
(i<«aX  1651  StiattoM  Castaiit  shewed  an  Astrolraer  the  etiutu  of  ms 

btk  Sonne,  who  died  in  his  in&ncie,  and  yet  that  gnutit  had  all  the  aflutUall 
places  safe  and  sound:  J.  Gadle,  Mat.attn>-m»i>etr,  p.  339. 


genethliacon,  pi.  genetUiaca,  sb.\  Gk.  ytwAuuciv:  a 

birthday  ode. 

1688  songs  natall  or  GtuetUiaca:  Puttbnhau,  Eng.  P*tt.,  I.  xxliL  p.  6i 
(1869).  1676  That  [Quire]  which  before  his  birth  tang  his  GtnttUiactn : 

J.  Smith,  CllrUI.  Xellg.  A^tal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  ii.  1 1,  p.  5. 

*OeneTa',  name  of  a  Swiss  town  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  the  home  of  Calvin ;  hence,  the  name  repre- 
sents Calvinism,  and  attrib.  Calvinistic. 

1608  to  be  ather  Jesuited  or  Genevated  divinity:  Dudley  Carlktoh,  in 
Court  &»  Tima  <>/7<u.  A.  Vol.  L  p.  99  (1848).  1864  So  let  us  hope  divine 

truths  maybe  shining,  and  legions  of  light  and  love  extan^  which  Geneva  glasses 
cannot  yet  perceive,  and  are  beyond  the  focus  of  Roman  telctcopes :  Tu  ackbr  AV, 
Ntwcomes,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  300  (1879). 

Genev8^  geneva  (-  Ji  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  jenevre 
(Cotgr.),= 'juniper',  'juniper-berry',  confiised  with  Geneva': 
an  ardent  spirit  flavored  with  juniper-berries,  now  called ^'m. 
Mod.  Fr./»««>i/r*,"»' juniper',  'gin'. 

1748  I  was  almost  sufibcated  with  the  steams  of  geneva :  Smollett,  Rod. 
Rand.,  ch.  xlv.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  307  (1817X  1766   Cyder  and  hot  geneva 

■■■'»]  comimiition  WUu:  C.  Anstev,  Ntm  Bat' 
1787  The  officers  of  the  revenue.. .were  seisin 


I.  p.  307  ,      , .  

they  combine  |  Then  call  the  btal  com^ition  (flaw:  C.  Anstev,  New  Bath 
Gmde,  Wks.,  p.  121  (1808X  1787  The  officers  of  the  revenue...' 

to  the  King's  use  a  certain  quantity  of  geneva :  Gtni.  Mag.,  1017/1. 


leising 


poisonous  Geneva  with  the  convivial  gladiator:  G.  A.  Sala,  Qmte  Alent,  VoL  1. 
ch.  xiv.  p.  333. 

gengzeng:  Chin.    See  ginseng. 

genie  {J.z.),sb.:  En^.  fir.  Ft.  genie  (Cotgr.):  a  genius,  a 
jinnee,  q.  v.  (by  confiision  of  both  sound  and  meaning). 

1748  if  the  plot.. .had  been  whimered  by  a  genie,  communicated  by  a  dream: 
Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  lii  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  «J8  (1817).  1769  there  were 
never  a  genie  booted  and  spurred,  and  going  to  Florence  on  a  sun-beam :  HoR. 
Walpolb,  Zr//rrr,  VoL  in.  p.  341  (1857).  1814  They  believe  that  «i»i« 

are  material  creatures,  composed  of  the  most  pure  of  the  elements:  Alfint 
Skttcket,  ch.  vii.  p.  150.  1816  to  prove  that  we  are  giants,  we  mutt  be 

dwarft;  even  at  the  Eastern  Genie  was  hid  in  the  charmed  bottle:  Lord 
BEACONsriBLD,  Vw.  Grtf,  Bk.  l  ch.  viit  p.  18  (1881). 

genii,  sb.  pi. :  Lat.,  fr.  sing,  genius  {q.  v.) :  tutelary  deities, 
ruling  spirits,  jinnees  (see  Jhinee). 

beC  1088  the  pyromantic  genii  I  Are  mighty,  twift,  and  of  bi  reaching 
power:  Greene,  Fnar  Bacon,  Wks.,  p.  i67/3]ii86iX  1603  And  you  the 

Genii  of  all  those  emptyed  Cuiuliet  whose  habitations  are  now  among  the  Anti- 
pedes ;  joine  all  your  hands  together  and  with  your  bodies  cast  a  ring  about  me ; 
WonderfuUYtart\6ai,9.V].  1611  diveU,  satyrs,  and  genii:  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel..  Pt.  3,  Sec  a,  Mem.  i,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  i99(i837X  1681  an 

infused  kind  of  valour  I  Wrought  in  us  by  our  Genii,  or  good  spirits :  B.  Jonson, 
MagH.  Lady,  iiL  5,  WVs.,  p.  41  (1640X  1676  Such  as...tuppoiad  themselves 
to  have  then-  particular  tutelary /ran :  John  Howe,  Wkt.,  p.  50/'  (1834X  1881 
art  thou  from  my  Genii  sentT  T.  D^  Butler's  Ghesi.CviXo  L  p.  as.  1713 

Fays,  Fairies,  Genii,  Elves,  and  Demons  hear  I  Pope,  Raf*  ff  Lock,  n.  74, 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  181  (1757).  1768  They  observe  this  bst  to  induce  the  Genii... 
to  discover... many  hairs:  Father  Charlevoix,  Acct,  Voy.  Cansda,  p.  55. 
1816  Statues  without  drapery  are  confined  to  the  representation  of  deities... 
Genii,  &c:  J.  Dallawat,  Of  Stat.  b»ScMlpt.,  pi  67.     _  _   .1817  Nlghtljr  mjr 


Genii  come  and  611  these  urns :  T.  Moore,  Laila  Rookk,  Wks.,  n.  17  (i860), 
IttW  a  small  vase  el(«antly  decorated  with  figures  of  Genii:  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trta.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  Ix.  p.  370.  1839   The  hammim,  or  bath,  is  a 


favourite  resort  of  both  men  and  women. ..and  (it  is  Bud)...alto  of  evil  genii: 
E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arab.  NU.,  VoL  i.  p.  isi  noU.  _  184S   that  out  from  die 

world  by  lofty  tnow^apped  mounuint  raised  as  it  were  fay  the  hand  of  genii  to 
enckse  this  ample  valley  of  Rasselas :  Ford,  Handik.  Stain,  Pt.  IL  p.  J97. 
1804  whose  canvases  teemed  with  tremendous  allegories  cf  lalas,  furies,  genu  of 
death  and  battle:  Thackekav,  Nrwcomts,  Vol.  IL  ch.  L  p.  a  (i8^X  1871 

The  Arab  belief  ni  the  genii  and  afreet,  and  all  the  demon  enemies  of  man :  Sir 
S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Trtbntaritt,  ch.  L  p.  7.  1888  mourning  genii  sculptured 
at  either  end:  C  C  Perkins,  Ital.  Scnlfl.,  p.  57. 

genio,  J^.:  It:  a  genius. 

1611  But  by  reason  of  humane  nature  wee  have  daily  experience,  that  as 
humours  and  geoiocs,  so  affections  and  judgement,  which  oftentimes  Is  vassall  to 
them,  and  every  other  thing  else,  doth  vary  and  alter:  Passenger  of  Benvenmto, 
1684  Numens,  (Senio's,  Demons,  Spiritt:  Tr.  Tavemier's  Tntv.,  VoL  11.  p.  ic& 

genista,  sb. :  Lat :  Bat, :  broom,  Spanish  broom. 

1616  a  peculiar  kind  of  Genista,  and  many  other  vnknowne  plants :  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  VoL  u.  Bk.  viii.  p.  1379-  1819  odoriferous  genistas,  thyme, 
lavender,  andjesmine:  T.  ^ors,,  Anast.,  VoL  in.  ch.  xvL  p.  419(183021  1810 
The  genista,  or  broom-plant,  was  an  emblem  of  humility:  £k»TT,  Talumem, 
ch.  XI.  p.  50/1  (1868X 

genitoires,  sb.  pi.:  Fr.:  genital  organs.  Anglicised  in 
1 5  c.  as  genyloirs,  geny tours. 

1601  chased  they  Piieveis]  bee  for  their  genetoires :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H., 
Bk.  8,  ch.  30,  VoL  1.  p.  art. 

genitor  (^JL  z.  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  genitor,  noun  of  agent 
to  gignere,=^to  beget':  a  begetter,  a  father,  a  creator,  a 
pnvoiitor  {g.  v.). 

1617  grniler,  &ther:  R.  C,  TaiU  Al/iaieticaU iiih  Ed.)i 

genitlix,  genetriz.  sb. :  Lat,  fern,  of  genitor:  a  mother,  a 
creatrix,  a  iirogaiimz  (7.  v.). 

1616  Genetrix,  A  mother:  Cockbram,  Pt.  L  (3ttd  Ed.X 
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tgenins,  lM.pl.  genii,  sd. :  Lat :  tutdar  deity  (of  a  place, 
person,  or  object),  disposition,  natural  inclination,  natural 
powers  of  mind. 

I.  a  tutelar  deity,  a  guardian  spirit  or  angel,  a  ruling 
spirit  (sometimes  malefic). 

1S98  GowBX.    [T.  L.  K.  OluihaotI  1603  these  lame  secular  Priests 

will  be  their  bane,  genitu,  and  latall  (a\\  for  euer:  W.  Watson,  Quodlihcts  of 
Rtlig.  &•  StaU,  p.  18.  —  shal  truly  rather  bewaile  to  see  the  geniut  of  their  hard 
fortune:  H.,  p.  40.  164B  Others.. .seeme  to  idolatrize  him,  by  calling  him  the 
gced  Gtnitu  and  tutelar  Atml  of  his  Countrey:  Howklu  Lnuit  XIII.,  sig. 
A  a  r".  16SS  Devils,  Demons,  Spirits,  Gtniuus,  Souls:  J.  Gaulk,  afag- 

asttv-maticer,  p.  5^  1665  such  was  the  miserable  blindness  of  those  ancient 
times,  that. ..every  Tree  had  its  peculiar  gemia  (Groves  being  commonly  conse- 
crated to  some  Deity):  Sir  Th.  Mekbert,  Trav.,  p.  116(1677).  lVt2  And 
that  tame  Dzmon,  which  should  guard  my  Throne,  1  Shrinks  at  a  Genius  greater 


than  his  own :  Urvden,  Cmq.  0/  Granada,  ii.  iL  Wli.,  Vol.  I.  p.  436  (lyotX 
1786  The  music  paused,  and  the  Genius,  addressing  the  Caliph,  said :  Tr.  Beck- 
fortCi  VatKek,  p.  134  (1883).  1806  Cipriani  designed  for  it  a  trio  of  personages 
with  a  femalefxm'M:  J.  Dallawav,  Obe.  Eng.  Arckit.,  p.  100.  1888  mis 

tutelary  genius  of  Florence  kept  its  place  unharmed:  C.  C.  Perkins.  IteU. 
Sculpt.,  p.  864. 

I  a.  the  good  angel  that  watches  over  an  individual,  the 
evil  spirit  that  attends  an  individual 

1890  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other:  Shaxs.,  Cem.  of  Err.,  1.  332. 
IBM  God  knoweih  which  of  them  may  arise  in  the  end,  and  be  our  confusion  : 
for  my  Genius  suspecteth  somewhat:  K.  Barret,  Thear.  of  Warra,  Bk.  iv. 

E.  120.        1609    a  ceriaine  tutelar  Genius  allotted  unto  him  ior  the  protection  of 
is  life:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xxl  ch.  xiii.  p.  184.  1696  Geniut, 

A  good  Angell,  or  a  famiUar  euiU  spirit,  the  soule:  CocKERAM,  PL  I.  (and  EdA 
bel.  1697  I  have  a  genius  that  has  prompted  me,  J  And  I  have  almost  fonn'd  it 
into  words:  Middleton,  Old  Lean,  l  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  139  (1885).  1689 

my  good  Genius  |  Prompts  me  to  this  consideration:  Massincer^  Maid  Hon., 
ir.  3,  Wks.,  p.  aoj/i  (1839).  1679  MorUl,  thou  art  betray'd  to  us  |  B'  our 

Friend,  thy  evil  Genius:  S.  Butler,  Hudibrai,  Pt.  in.  Cant.  i.  p.  6j.  1768 
Each  invokes  his  genius  and  throws  some  tobacco  in  the  fire :  Father  Charle- 
voix, Acct.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  176.  1839  A  fairy  shield  your  Genius  made  | 
And  gave  you  on  your  natal  day:  Tennyson,  Margaret,  iv. 

I  b.  the  special  sidereal  influence  which  determines  the 
character  and  destiny  of  an  individual 

1648  But  what  might  be  the  cause,  whether  each  one's  allotted  Genius  or 
proper  star,  or  whether  the  supernal  influence  of  schemes  and  angular  aspects,  or 
this  elemental  crasis  here  below:  Milton,  Divorce,  Bk.  i.  ch.  x.  Wks.,  VoL  i. 
p.  370  (1806X  ,  1669  to  deduce  a  Genius  down  from  heaven,  and  inbce  it  by 
certain  characters  and  figures:  J.  Gaule,  Mag^astn-masuer,  p.  24.  1687 

The  other  part  therefore  of  Man,  or  this  sydereall  body  is  called  the  Genius  of 
man,  because  it  proceedeth  from  the  Firmament ;  it  is  called  Penates,  because  it 
is  in  our  power  and  bom  with  us,  the  shadow  of  the  visible  body,  Lar  domesticus 
''i*JF''*4  "  '^  toushould  or  private  Angell :  H.  Pinnell,  Pkilos.  Ref,  p.  67. 
1669  I  beg  only,  that  you  would  lay  your  Commands  upon  his  Genius,  or  Idea : 
Drvdek,  Mock-Astrot.,  iU.  Wks.,  Vol  l  p.  a99(i7oiX 

2.  an  incarnation  or  sensible  presentment  of  an  idea. 

1697  a'  was  the  very  genius  of  famine :  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  IV.,  'm.  a,  337. 

3.  natural  inclination,  constitutional  bent,  disposition. 

bef.  1086  A  Poet  no  Industrie  can  make,  if  his  owne  Genius  bee  not  carried 
vnto  it:  Sidney,  A/el.  Poet.,  p.  6a  (i8«8).  1690  a  Court  life  was  so  absolutely 
averse  to  his  Genius:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavis  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xii.  (1676I 

tA49      Til*!.  ksvB   oil    n     »^«...'u.  :....i:..M    ...   — \S .  f^JJ         .. .'      ' 
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p.  IS  (1686).  1670  (the  Cock]  partaking  more  of  the  Genius  oi^the  Sun  than 

himself  [the  Lion]  does:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xi.  I  a, 
p.  99.  1678  the  Genius  of  these  two  Persons  was  very  different :  Cudworth, 
Intell.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  p.  53.  bef.  1701  Studious  to  please  the  genius  of 

the  tunes,  {  With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes:  Drydbn.  [J.] 
1719  It  vrill  be  worthy  the  Particularity  of  your  Genius  to  lay  down  Rules : 
Spectator,  No.  40a,  June  la,  p.  583/a  (Morley).  bef.  1783  meet  with  Censure 
or  Approbation,  as  the  Genius  of  future  Times  happens  to  dispose :  R.  North, 
Examen,  l.  ii.  4,  p.  33(1740).     —  his  Genius  did  not  affect  difficulties:  it.,  ao, 

S,  40.         0*''.  1789  tames  the  Genius  of  the  stubborn  plain :  Pope,  Imit.  Hor., 
k.  II.  Sat.  I.  131.  1877  there  is  no  limit  to  the  genius  of  song:  C.  Reade, 

Woman  Hater,  ch.  L  p.  11  (1883X  •1878  an  Irishman  of  the  most  versatile 

gemus :  Lloyd's  Wklf.,  May  19,  p.  7/1.    [St.] 

4.  natural  ability  of  mind,  creative  or  inventive  power, 
intellectual  originality. 

1699  the  addiction  of  his  Genius:  Peach  AM,  Comp.  Gent.,  ch.  iv.  p.  34. 
abt  1680  inheritor  of  the  genius  and  craft  of  his  Father:  (1653)  R.  Naunton, 
Fragm.Reg.,y.ii(ti'jo).  1640   This  is  the  Genius  of  Cffr»ijK>  sage  |  And 

Psittaco  falls  little  short  in  wit :  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  11.  8a,  p.  37  (1647).  1769 
How  greatest  geniusses  oft  lye  conceal'd  I  B.  Thornton,  Tr.  Plautus,  Vol.  t. 
p.  265.  1849  the  love  thou  bearest  |  The  first-bom  of  thy  genius:  Tennyson, 
Ode  Memory,  v.  1889   I  have  remarked,  that  what  was  called  his  fortune, 

was,  in  reali^,  his  genius:  Tr.  Bourrienne's  Mem.  N.  Bonaparte,  ch.  ix,  p.  105. 
1877  He  quite  appreciated  Voltaire's  celebrity,  if  not  his  genius:  Col.  Hamlev, 
K<7/<atV«,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  193.  1886  asif  it  were  their  publishers  and  not  their 

genius  that  prompted  the  work :  F.  Harrison,  Ckeice  ^ Books,  p.  68. 

5.  a  person  endowed  with  conspicuous  natural  abilities. 

I66B  wears  a  dress,  that  possibly  is  not  so  suitable  to  the  graver  Geniusses, 
who  have  outgrovoi  all  gayeties  of  style  and  youthful  relishes :  Glanvill,  Scep- 
sis, p.  liv.  (1885).  1709  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  our 
own  or  any  country  has  produced:  Addison,  Taller,  Feb.  Z4,  Wks.,  Vol  il 
p.  98  (1854).  bef  1739  No,  such  a  (Genius  never  can  lie  still :  Pofe,  Prol.  to 
Satires,  378,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  35  (1737)1  1744  the  present  great  geniuses : 
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Hor.  Waltolb,  Letten,  VoL  l  p.  4U9  (1857).  1868  Tben  how  b  one  to 

know  a  genius  from  a  madman?  C.  Rbade,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  n.  p.  taS. 

*geniiiB  led,  phr. :  Lat. :  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place, 
the  guardian  spirit  of  the  place,  the  influence  on  the  mmd  of 
a  place,  an  institution,  or  a  scene  (with  its  associations). 

1771  The  pleasure-grounds  are,  in  my  opInioD,  not  so  well  laid  out  according 
to  the  genius  loci:   Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  84/a  (i88aX  1898   the 

slovenly  rakishness  of  his  whole  appearance,  inade  no  unfitting  representation 
of  the  Genius  loci:  Lord  Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xxiiL  p.  64  (1859X  1868,  the 
mad  statutes  do  provide  [for  the  liberatioo  of  sane  bat  moneyed  iDeD]...provided 


they  don't  yield  to  the  genius  loci. ..by  going  mad  or  dying :  C  Reade,  Hard 
Cash,  VoL  III.  p.  34.  1877  The^mw  tod  may  be  sdleinn  and  pensive,  but 

we  laugh  at  him:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  is  Thine,  ch.  xix.  p.  173(1879). 
1886  that  you  have  grasped  the  artistic  idea  of  the  old  house,  so  to  speak,  and 
given  the  genius  loci  its  opportunity :  L.  M  albt,  Col  Endtrhjfs  Wife,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  iv.  p.  aao. 

'"genre,  sb. :  Fr. :  genus,  species,  kind,  sort,  style. 

1.  kind,  sort,  style.    Often  used  with  an  epithet 

1818  But  what  is  the  genre  of  character... wfakh,  if  in  tine  keeping  to  life 
and  manners,  should  not  be  found  to  resemble  any  body?  Lai>v  Mobgan,  PL 
Macarthy,  Vol.  rv.  ch.  iil  p.  144  (1819!  1880  the  supporteis  of  the^fintnt 

elastique  ['classical']:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol  51,  p.  341.  1848  a  story  u>  this 

genre:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  a3  (1885).  1884  the  art  of  prose- 

romance...  was  not  an  admitted  genre,  and  only  came  to  the  surface  after  the 
Eastern  and  Western  world  had  got  thoroughly  mixed  up  together:  Sat.  Rev., 
P-  579/»- 

2.  in  Art,  a  representation  of  common  life.    Often  attn'b. 

1878  not  ideal  embodiments  of  the  perfect  motives  by  which  people  ought  to 
be  actuated  but  genre  pictures  of  the  modes  in  which  they  cotnmanly  do  act : 
Miss  R.  H.  Bosk,  Sagas  from  Par  East,  p.  xvit  1860  It  is  a  piece  of 

genre,  a  capital  study  of  colour:  Atheneeum,  Sept.  la,  p.  341/3. 

*gmB\pl.  gentes,  sb. :  Lat. :  family,  clan,  tribe. 

1888  The  full  name  indicative  of  the  gens  may  have  been  Kishori  Chand  : 
Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  313.  1887  The  totem  is  the  rdncamated  form  of  the 

legendaiy  ancestor  of  the  gens  or  family  group  allied  to  it :  Atheneeum,  Nov,  ta, 
p.  633/1. 

gens',  sb.  pi. :  Fr. :  people,  persons,  men,  folk. 

gens  d'axmes,  pAr. :  Fr. :  men  at  arms,  dragoons,  police- 
men.   See  gendaxme. 

bef.  1608  We  come  not  here,  my  lord,  said  they,  with  amies  |  For  to  resist 
the  chok  of  thy  Gens  d'armes:  Hudson,  Tr.  Du  Bartai  futUtk,  v.  538  (1613). 
[Davies]  1644  1  took  coach,  to  see  a  general  muster  of  all  the  gens  d'armes 
about  the  City:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  i.  p.  71  (i87aX  1711  I  lud  the  good 
Fortune  to  be  in  that  Regiment  that  pushed  the  Gtm  it  Arms:  Spectator^  Na 
165,  p.  a4a/i  (Morley).  1748—7  the  Confederate  bone  having  been  highly 
provoked  by  tne  idle  Gasconades  of  lhe...G«ns  d'Armes :  Tindal,  Contin.  Rapin, 
V0L1.P.  i  -■   '       •  '        "  ' "-    " 


1889  The  antiquaries  were  assisted  by,  the  rural  gensdarmes  of  the  dLStnc^ 
and  the  whole  country-side  was  scoured  in  quest  of  the  combination  of  oak  ana 
mistletoe :  Pall  Mall  Gom.,  Dec.  aa,  p.  4. 

gens  de  bien,  pAr. :  Fr. :  honest  folk. 

1884  it  would  be  a  very  painful  thing  for  gens  de  Ken  to  go  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Liberation  Society :  Sat.  Rev.,  May  10,  p.  603/1.  1886  He  suounanxes 
his  own  attitude  and  that  of  the  gens  de  Men  generally  fas  with  not  more  than 
pardonable  and  usual  arrogance  he  calls  those  who  agrwa  with  himj^uite  early: 
Alhenetum,  Aug.  ai,  p.  aag/i. 

gens  de  la  cour,  pAr. :  Fr. :  people  of  the  court. 

1768  They  are  not  gent  de  la  com-  but  they  amuse  me  better  than  my  own 
countrymen  in  a  foreign  country :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Selwyn  &•  Contempt- 
raries,  VoL  ii.  p.  310  (1883), 

gens  de  pen,  pAr. :  Fr. :  mean  folk,  disreputable  people. 

1803  Macdonnsl,  Diet.  Quot. 

gens  de  robe,/Ar.:  Fr.:  men  of  (the  long)  robe,  lawyers. 

1679  All  Protestants  are  tum'd  oat  of  all  places  except  just  the  gens  de  robe : 
Savile  Corresp.,  p.  03  (Camd.  Soc,  1858).  1886  Henri  de  Mesmes...was  one 
of  not  a  few  gens  de  rote  of  whom  L  HSpital  is  the  best  known:  Atheneeum, 
July  10,  p.  47/3. 

gens  du  monde,  pAr. :  Fr. :  men  of  the  world. 

1898  These  literaiy  gens  du  nundt  have  the  tact  to  observe,  bnt  not  the 
patience,  perhaps  not  the  time,  to  investigate;  Lord  Lvtton, /'/Aom ,  ch.  xxiv. 
p.  69  (1859). 

gens  endiabl&J,  ^Ar. :  Fr. :  people  possessed  by  devils. 

bef.  1733  to  work,  like  Gens  endiahUes  for  bringing  about  Changes :  R.  North, 
Exasnen,  i.  ii.  98,  p.  84  (1740). 

gens  tog&ta,/Ar. :  Lat. :  the  race  dressed  in  the  toga,  the 
citizens  of  Ancient  Rome.    See  Virg.,  Aen.,  1, 282.    See  toga. 

1816  the  phrase  which  characterised  the  Romans,  "gens  togata":  J.  Dalla- 
wav, Of  Stat,  tmd  Sculpt.,  p.  i6t.  1848  /Hfoia  being  used  as  equivalent 
to  imperial  as  the  gens  togata  were  the  lords  of  the  worid:  Ford,  Handbk. 
Spain,  Pt  I.  p.  471. 

genseg:  Eng.  fr.  Chin.    See  ginseng. 
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GENTIANELLA 

gantt&iiAlla.  cA  •  LateLat:  Bot.:  name  of  a  dwarf  species 
of  gentian  found  in  the  Alps,  whose  flowers  are  of  an  intense 
blue  color. 

1M6  >  deep  and  GtnUiuulla  blue:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pietui.  £>.,  Bk.  VL 
ch.  xiL  p.  275  ("686).  1668  Gemjanell:  —  Gardtn  of  Cyr,,  en.  j,  p.  37. 
1664  Matricaria^  GtntiatuUa^  HelUbort,  sind  other  Summer Jfawcrt :  Evelyn, 
Kal.  Hort.,  p.  196  (1799X  1T6T  dauble-<:haiiiomiIc,  thrift,  London-pride, 

rstianella,  with  most  other  sorts  of  the  fibn>us>rooted  plants,  may  be...reinovedt 
Absrcsohbib,  £v.  Man  own  Gardtntr,  p.  233  (1803). 

gentile  Ll  il  ,  -He  as  Fr.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  gentil,  fem. 
gentile :  refined,  polite,  well-bred,  in  good  style.  Corrupted 
\.<a  gentee,  and  eventually  Anglicised  ^%  genteel,  jaunty . 

1664  In  man  or  htast^  they  are  so  comely,  |  So  Gtntee^  AUamotU,  and  hand* 
som :  S.  BuTLKR,  Hudiirru,  Pt.  11.  Cant  i.  p.  54.  16T0  a  gentile  Man  also 

by  breeding:  R.  Lasssls,  yoy.  Hal.,  Pref.,  sig.  a  1  »<>(i698)i  16T4  The 

(^tjle,  cleanly  and  most  ingenious  Game  at  Bulianls:  Compl.  GoMuater,  p.  33. 
1676  Your  brisk  air,  bone  Meine,  and  gentile  garb  expresses  it:  D'Urfey, 
Mad.  Ficklt,  iiL  p.  33  (1691X  1728  which  is  as  Noble  and  Gentile  as  any 

Body  has  ever  made  either  in  Painting  or  Sculpture :  Rickaroson,  Statutt, 
&V.,  in  Italx,  p.  loa 

[The  Fr.  gentil  was  borrowed  early  and  became  Eng. 
gentle,  and  was  borrowed  again  in  a  special  sense  in  17  c] 

gentilezza,  sb.:  It :  gentleness,  a  grace,  a  knack.  See 
con  gentilezza. 

1098  you  shall  faaue  your  NMIit,  your  G*nieUt»a,  come  in  brauely  vpon 
your  mune:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  nit  Hum.,  Wks.,  p.  59  (1616X 

gentillAtre,  sb. :  Fr. :  lordling. 

1833  though  the  uncle  be  a  gtntilUtre,  that  makes  not  the  nephew  necet- 
sarily  so:  Scott,  Qnent.  Dur.,  Si.  xxxvii.  p.  445  (1886). 

Qentoo,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Port.  gentio,='a.  Gentile', 
hence  'a  Hindoo' :  a  Hindoo,  esp.  a  Telugu-speaking  Hfn- 
doo;  also,  the  Hindoo  langus^e,  the  Telugu  language;  also, 
attrib. 

1678  Thdr  Language  they  call  generally  Gentu...the  peculbx  Name  of  their 
Spe^JsTeUnga:  Fryer,  £.  india^  33  (1698X    [Yule}      —  The  finest  Dames 
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^ttie  Gentues  disdained  not  to  carry  Water  on  their  Heads:  ii.,  117.  [i^.] 
1683  a  Gentoo  sent  by  Bulchund,  Govemour  of  Hugly  and  Cassumbazar, 
made  complaint  to  me;  HxDCBS,  Diary,  Dec  1.  [HA  1767  The  original 
Langiuge  of  this  Countrey  (or  at  least  the  earliest  we  know  of)  is  the  Bengala 
or  Gentoo;  this  is  commonly  spoken  b  all  parts  of  the  Countrey :  J.  Rknneli., 
L*i,    [ii.]  1807  1  was  not  prepared  for  the  entire  nakedness  of  the  Gentoo 

inhabiunis:  In  £«nir^<»<0n/fu^,  17(1880).  [>^.]  1807  A  Grammar  of 
the  Gentoo  [Telugu]  language :  Title.    Iti.] 

^genns,  pi.  genera,  sb. :  Lat. :  kind,  sort,  class ;  in  scien- 
tific classification,  the  division  which  is  one  step  more 
general  than  the  species ;  in  logic,  the  general  likeness  or 
the  predicable  which  allows  of  dinerent  species  being  brought 
together  in  a  class  under  one  definition.    See  genera. 

bef  1686  Let  but  So^kocla  bring  you  Aiax  on  a  stage,  killing  and  whipping 
Shecpe  and  Oxen,  thinking  them  the  Army  of  Greeks. ..ana  tell  mee  if  you  baue 
not  a  more  familiar  insight  into  anger,  then  finding  in  the  Schoolemen  bis  Genus 
and  difference:  Sidney,  ./l/o/. /"<»/.  (186SX  1686  The  matter  contained  in 

the  booke  may  bee  deuided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first,  all  venues  handled,  the 
tmeth,  as  it  were  gtnus  vnto  them,  and  thereby  is  shewed  howe  necessarie  they' 
are  in  mans  conuenation;  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Polit.  Disc,  of  Truth,  Ep.,  sig. 
%  TLV^.  1698  for  the  restraining  of  the  genus  which  is  a  species  of  quality 

caMAArtei  R.  Havdocks,  Tr.  Lomatius,  p.  10.  — The  Genus  Uita  va  Painting 
is  Arte:  ih.,  Bk.  l.  p.  13.  1699  Genus  &  Species  long  since  barefoot  wentjj 

Upon  their  ten  toes  in  wild  wanderment:  Bp.  Hall,  Sat.,  Bk.  11.  ill  1609 

although  they  be  contained  under  the  same  Genus  of  quantitie :  Dot;LAND,  Tr. 
Omitn.  Microl.,  p.  59,  1619  The  genus,  as  they  terme  it,  that  containeth 

the  matter:  Gatakek,  0/ Lots,  ch.  i.  p.  3.  lvB3  And  then  what  Genus 

lightly  doth  |  Compr'hend  them  inclusive  botht  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pl  i. 
Cant,  t  p.  65.  1666  Sure  that  Definition  is  not  very  conspicuous,  whose 
<HWitf  puzzled  the  Devil:  Glanvilx,  .S'cr/xir,  ch.  xviii.  p.  133(1885).  1673  a 
whole  Genus,  of  which  there  were  so  many  several  Species ;  J._  Ray,  youm.  Lam 
Countr.^  p.  137.  1682  That  disunctson  in  logic,  concerning  the  genus  com- 

municating its  whole  nature  to  the  species,  illustrates  both  these  to  scholais : 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  \n  Nichols  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  x.  p.  37  (1865X 
1811  A  new  torpedo  which  he  met  with,  appeared  so  different  from  that  alreaay 
known,  that  he  was  induced  to  class  it  as  a  particular  genus :  Nietuhr's  Trav. 
Arab.,  ch.  cxaxix.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  188.  1818  "a  Dandy"  describes 

what  I  mean,  |  And  Bob's  far  the  best  ofthe^mfiu  I've  seen:  T,  Moorb,  Fudge 
Famity,  p.  5. 

^genns  homo,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  the  genus  Man,  the  human 
race  (regarded  as  a  division  of  the  animal  kingdom). 

1849 — 62  some  include  under  the  term  "men",  all  the  individuals  grouped 
together  by  the  naturalLst  under  the  genus  honto:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  &*  Pkys,, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  >3i7/3.  1860  Peter.. .may  turn  out  a  magnificent  specimen  ofthe 

genus  kanso:  Once  a  Wetk,  Sept.  33,  p.  3S3/3. 

genns  irrit&bile  V&ttun,  phr. :  Lat. :  the  irritable  class  of 
poets.     Hon,  Epp.,  2,  2,  102. 

1720  Swift,  Wks.,  p.  503/3  (1869J.  1886  The  "genus  uritabUe"  of 

Horace  is  by  no  means  uie  only  one  in  existence.  On  the  contrary,  the  race  of 
aaon,  dancers,  and  singen  is  infinitely  larger  than  the  race  of  poets :  A  tktnteuns, 
Aug.  14,  p.  ai8/i. 

Genymade.    See  Oanymede. 
S.  O. 


gfod^sie,  sb. :  Fr. :  geodesy. 


1809  operations  in  practical  geometry,  or  what  the  French  call  Giod/sie: 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  15,  p.  6. 

gedgndals,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  as  if  fr.  Gk. _/*«-,= 'of  the  earth', 
and  ymiTis :  knowledge  of  the  earth.  The  compound  ought 
to  be  geognosia.    More  common  in  the  form  geognosy. 

1873  He  has  no  bent  towards  exploration,  or  the  enlargement  of  our  geo- 
gnosis:  Geo.  Euot,  Middlemarck,  Bk.  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  57(1874). 

gerah,  sb. :  Heb. :  'bean' ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel ; 
also,  a  corresponding  weight  This  unit  of  weight  and 
money  of  account  was  probably  originally  based  on  the 
carob-bean  or  siligua. 

1684  Geerat,  in  weight  as  it  were  an  English  balfepeny,  or  somwhat  more: 
Tvndalb,  Wks.,  p.  ii/i.  1626  Gerak,  The  twentieth  part  of  a  Shekic: 
CocKSXAM,  Pt.  I.  (and  Ed.X 

^geranium,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  y«p<moK,= 'crane's-bill':  a 
plant  ofthe  genus  Pelargonium,  Nat  Order '  Geraniaceae, 
many  species  of  which  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants ; 
also,  the  name  of  a  shade  of  bright  crimson. 


1648  Geranium  is  of  two  kynd< 
Turner,  Natnes  0/ Herbs.       1664 


les...one  kynde  is  called.. .Cranes  byl:  W. 
April.. .AlMurrr  m  Prinu  or  yet  tasting... 


-yet 

white  Violets,  Musk,  Grape  Flower,  Geranium:  Evelyn,  KoL  Hort.,  p.  303 
(1739).  1767  the  woody  exotics,  as  oranges,  myrtles,  geraniums. ..should  have 
out  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  water  given  them. ..at  this  season  [January]: 
J.  AbercrohbiBj  Ev.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  59  (1803).  1782  a  sprig  or 

chaplet  of  geranium,  or  ivy,  or  periwinkle:  Hor,  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol  viii. 
p,   361  {1858).  1786  Geranium  boasts  I  Her  crimson  honours:  Cowper, 

Task,  iiL  Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  88  (iSoSX  1860  it  was  of  a  staring  red  colour, 

with  which  the  most  brilliant  geranium,  sealing-wax,  ...could  not  vie ;  Thackeray, 
Pendennis,  Vol  i.  ch.  v.  p.  j^  (1879);  1868  she  had  cultivated  her  geraniums 
with  all  those  medicines,  liquid  and  solid :  C  Rbadb,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  1.  p.  106. 
1881  A  glowing  mass  of  scarlet  Geraniums  in  flill  bloom :  F,  G.  Heath,  Garden 
Wild,  cb.  t  p.  33. 

gerboa:  Late  Lat  fr.  Arab.    See  Jerboa. 

gerkin:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  gherkin. 

germen,  Lat  pl.  germina,  sb. :  Lat. :  seed,  egg,  germ. 

1606  though  the  treasure  |  Of  nature's  geimens  tumble  all  together,  1  Even 
till  destruction  sicken;  Shaks.,  Macb.,  iv.  x,  59, 

gesso,  sb.:  It:  plaster,  plastered  surface  prepared  for 
painting ;  hence,  any  surface  prepared  for  painting. 

1746  three  [cases]  with  gesse  figures:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  1. 
p.  336  (1857).  1883  Groups,  in  carved  wood  covered  with  gesso  and  painted, 
are  worth  notice:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  56,  p.  374/1.  1886  These  decorations  have 
been  modelled  or  "  raised  "  m  gesso :  A  tkeiueum,  Feb.  6,  p.  907/a. 

gesticmlator  (-JL-J.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  gesticulator, 
='an  actor  in  pantomime',  noun  of  agent  to  gesticulan',=*to 
act  by  gesture':  one  who  gesticulates,  one  who  accompanies 
his  speech  by  significant  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

1809  a  mimick,  a  dancer,  a  gesticulator,  a  jack-pudding:  Pegce.    [T.] 

gewhazee:  Arab.    See  ghawazee. 

♦geyser,  geysir  (^-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Icelandic  Ge^sir, 
proper  name  of  the  great  hot  spring:  a  spouting  hot  spring. 

1780  the  hot  springs  in  Iceland,  several  of  which  bear  the  name  o(  gtystr: 
Tr.  Von  TroU's  Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  356  (and  Ed.).  1818  the  strongest  jet 

came  last,  as  if  the  Geyser  had  summoned  all  her  powers  in  order  to  shew  us  the 
greatness  of  her  energy:  E.  Henderson,  lceland,\o\.  1.  p.  47.  1M6  tn  the 
eastern  ranges.. .lies  toe  Furnas  village  with  a  variety  ^inmeral  springs,  geysers, 
and  solfataras:  Atkenseum,  July  17,  p.  73/1, 

*gharry:  Anglo-Ind.    See  garry. 

♦ghaut,  Ghaut,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.^ii^/;  a  pass,  a 
landing-place. 

1.  a  mountain  pass;  hence,  in  pL,  'the  Passes',  name  of 
the  mountain  ranges  in  the  east  and  west  of  S.  India. 

1673  The  Mountains.. .here  are  one  continued  ridge. ..and  are  all  along  called 
<3aot:  Fryer,  E.  India,  187  (1698).    [Vule]  1788  to  dislodge  the  enemy 

from  their  strong  holds  in  the  Ghauts,  the  natural  strength  of  which  had  been 
considerably  added  to:  Gent.  Mag.,  lviii.  i.  66/3.  1797  shortly  after  he 
ascended  the  Ghauts :  Wellington,  Suppl.  Detp.,  Vol.  i.  p.  3  (1858).  1799  the 
troops  serving  above  the  ghauts:  —  Disp.,  VoL  I.  p.  33  (1844X  1800  it  will  be 
best  that  it  should  enter  Wynaad  by  the  Tambercherry  ghaut:  ^.,  p.  7a 
1834  passing  through  wild  ghaut^  and  the  dry  beds  of  toircnls:  Baboo,  A'c, 
VoL  H,  p.  331.  *1878  Beyond  the  ghauts  a  rough  and  precipitous  pass: 
Times,  May  10.    (St.) 

2.  a  passage  down  to  the  water's  edge,  a  landing-place,  a 
quay. 

1809  keeping  the  beam  to  the  current  the  whole  way,  contrived  to  land  us  at 
thedestinedgaut:LoRDVALBNTiA,  d^'.,!.  18^  [Yule]  1834  Rivets's attention 
had  been  attracted  b^  seeing  a  large  beauliah  in  the  act  of  swinging  to  the  tide 
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GHAWAZEE 


Braddon,  Lift  in  India,  ch.ii.ik,  93.  1886  Tanks  and  raiervc^  with 

their  bathing  fMauts,  afford  the  best  opportunities  to  the  svnmmer :  Sat.  Rtu., 
VoL  55,  p.  541. 

*gliawaBee,  si.  •  Arab,  ghaivast:  a  class  of  common  dan- 
cers in  Egypt 

1836  The  Chama'Mee  (or  public  daocing-girls) :  E.  W.  Lanb.  Mod.  EfffU, 
VoL  I.  p.  S40.  1868  Tm  character  of  these  dances  is  completely  Oriental 

and  analogous  to  the  (howaiee  of  the  Egyptians :  Ford,  Haadik.  Spain,  Pt.  1. 
p.  188.  1876  A  fintasia  or  dance  by  the  dancing  girls  Gewhazees:  Wttttm 
Morning  Kfwt.tth.!.    [St.] 

*gbazal:  Pers.    See  gazeL 

ghaseeyeh,  sb. :  Arab,  ghisfyak :  one  of  tbe  ghawazee. 
SeeaJmah. 

1819  there  a  knot  of  ghane  distorted  their  limbs  uto  as  uncouth  postures  as 
if  they  had  been  frogs  themselves:  T.  Hors,  ^auu/.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xv.  p.  301  (iSao). 
1836  fha'ut'ytlu  Mandng  men  or  girls)  perform  in  the  street  before  tlie  bride- 
groom^ house:  E.  W.  Lahb,  Mod.  Sgyft.,  VoL  i.  p.  ai8. 

-•gh&si,  ib. :  Arab. :  a  Mohammedan  veteran,  esp.  one  who 
has  gained  renown  in  war  against  infidels. 

Gheber,  Ghebir.    See  Onebre. 

*|^ee,  ^e,  gee,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  ghl:  boiled 
butter. 

1673  They  will  drink  milk,  and  boii'd  Butter,  which  they  call  Ghe :  Frvbb, 
E.  India,  3306981  (Yule]  1798  gbee  and  oil:  Wbllincton,  Snf^.  Dttf., 
VoL  I.  p.  145  (1858).  1808  ghee,  turmecick,  doll,  and  other  faaiaar  articles ; 

—  Ditt.,  VoL  I.  p.  316  (1844).  1810  An  offering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  or 

rice...but  of  a  heart  subdued:  Soothbv,  Kthama,  137.  1872  The  tempting 
wares  here  exposed  consist  of  various  combinations  of  sunr,  ghoor  (raw  sugar 
witb  the  molasses  in  itX  cords,  and  ghee  (clarified  butter);  Cow.  Bradoon,  Lift 
in  India,  ch.  ik  p.  s8. 

gherkin,  gerkin,  girkin,  gnerUn  {a.  —  ,  gh-  and  ^-  ^  hard 
^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  agurkje:  a  small  variety  of  cucumber, 
or  a  young  cucumber  used  for  pickling. 

1661  We  this  day  opened  the  glass  of  gukins  which  Captafai  Cocke  did  give 
my  wife  the  other  day,  which  are  rare  things;  Pkpvs,  Diary,  Dec  u    (CJ 

'ghetto,  pi.  ghetti,  sb. :  It :  a  Jews'  quarter,  a  Jewry. 

1611  When  as  walking  in  the  court  of  the  Glutto  I  spdce  with  a  Jewish 
Rabbin :  T,  Cory  at,  Cntdititt,  Vol.  1.  p.  wi  (1776).  1673  Many  Jews  lire 
here  who  have  their  Gk^io  or  particular  Quarter,  wherein  they  are  locked  up 
every  night :  J.  Rav,  yout^  Low  Counir.,  p.  79.  1845  Before  their  eit- 

pulsioo  from  Seville  tne  Tews  lived  in  a  separate  Jewiy  or  Ghetto,  I.a  Juderia ; 
Ford,  HandNt.  Sfain,  In.  i.  p.  96a.  1890  In  the  bcspiul,  in  the  ghetto,  in 
the  mme,  M.  Luce  shows  the  poor  man  of  that  earlier  day ;  Athtwntm,  Apr.  19, 
P-^g?/"- 

ghiaour:  It    See  glaonr. 

ghittarr:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  gnitar. 

gholam,  gholanm,  .r^.:  Pers.  gkoldm:  a  mounted  mes- 
senger, a  courier. 

1860  "And  what  am  /  to  do  then,  your  Excellency t"  roared  out  some 
Gholaum  or  Beg,  who,  with  shulwars  on,  and  all  his  riding  gear,  was  standixig  at 
the  bottom  of  the  room  waiting  to  be  despatched:  Fraser,  Koordisian,  S*c., 
Vol.  I.  Let.  L  p.  SI.  1836  we  had  with  va\  gholam,  ot  ooamr.  belonging  to 
the  British  Legation,  at  Teheran :  Edh.  O'Domovam,  Merv,  ch.  iiL  p.  79  (New 
Vork)L 

ghole :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    See  gole. 

ghoor,  goor,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  ^r:  raw  sugar 
with  molasses  in  it,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  date-palm. 
Also  called  Jaggery  {q.  v.). 

1873  [SeegbMl. 

ghorry :  Anglo-Ind.    See  gaxry. 

*ghoal,  gho(o)l,  gonl,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  and  Pers.  ghal, 
Pers.  gAdi:  a  demon  of  Oriental  mythology,  supposed  to 
haunt  lonely  places,  and  to  devour  human  bein^;  an  evil 
being  supposed  to  prey  on  human  corpses. 

1786  So  beandfiil  a  cemeteiy  must  be  haunted  by  goulsl  and  they  want  not 
for  intelligence:  Tr.  Bfck/ord't  Vatkek,  p.  119(1883).  1800  I  have  seen  the 
Gouls  j  raht  for  the  dainty;  Southet,  TkaUOa,  ix.  176.       1817  No  chiuxh- 


(1830).  1838  And  what  is  she  in  such  a  flight  about?  does  she  think  we  are 

gouls,  going  to  eat  her  upf  KnttiBath,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ix,  p.  119.  1830  he  re- 

minded me  of  the  gowl  that  picked  rice  with  a  needle :  J.  Galt,  L%ft  0/  Byron, 
p.  6a.  1836  apprehensive  of  some  lurking  danger,  of  some  prowling  robber, 

or  some  supernatural /^l«/:  AyttkOj  VoL  i.  ch.  L  p.  13.  1836  The  eJtistence 
<^Gkoo'ts  Ukewise  obtains  almost  umversal  credence  among  the  modem  Egyptians : 
E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  l  p.  ago.  1860  have  you  Koords  no  faith 

either  in  Gint  01  Penes,  or  ghSIs  or  spiritst  Frasbr,  KotrdittoM,  Av.,  VoL  I. 
Lei.  vL  p.  163.  1860   the  royal  coffins  are  rude. ..but  they  are  genuiiK  and 

have  never  been  rifled  by  Gaul  or  Ghoul  like  those  of  Leon :  Ford,  I/andtk. 
Stain,  Pt  I.  p.  389.  1874  I  don't  mean  that  the  ghouls  and  vampires  shall 

gloat  over  you,  my  dear:  B.  W.  Howard,  Ont  Sumnur,  ch.  xiv.  p.  aio  (1883)1 


GIGANTOMACHIA 

ghounte :  Anglo-Ind.    See  gnnt. 

ghowazee:  Arab.    Seeghawasee. 

ghurab:  Anglo-Ind.    See  grab. 

ghnrry,  ghnree,  gnrree,  gniry,  garri,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr. 
Hind,  gharf:  a  water-clock  consisting  of  a  perforated  floating 
cup  which  fills  and  sinks  in  twenty-four  minutes;  a  gong 
which  is  sounded  when  the  said  cup  sinks ;  hence,  a  space  of 
twenty-four  minutes  (but  in  Anglo-Indian  usage,  an  hour) ;  a 
time-piece  of  any  kind. 

1776  About  two  gmrries  afterwards,  the  said  Gentleman,  the  Maha  It^ah, 
&C.  came  out,  and  got  mto  their  palanquins :  Trial  0/ ytitpk  Fowkt,  3/a.  UOS 
If  you  are  resolved  on  having  an  audience,  come  to*inorTY>w,  when  only  two 
ghurees  of  tbe  day  shall  remam :  In  Wellington's  Ditp.,  Vol.  I.  p.  585  (18(4). 
1811  At  Surat  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  is  divided  not  into 
24  hours,  but  into  60  garris...  Each  gani  consists  of  24  of  our  minutes;  Ni^nhr'i 
Trav.  Ami.,  ch,  cUL    Pinkerton,  VoL  X.  p.  314. 

giack(e):  native  W.  Ind.    Seeja^ 

giallo  antico,  phr. :  It :  'antique  yellow',  a  rich  yellow 
marble  found  in  Italian  ruins,  suppos^  to  be  the  Numidian 
marble  of  the  Ancients. 

1771  He.. .inhabits  that  most  sumptuous  of  all  palaces  at  Rome  with  door- 
cases f>a/A>  antico:  Hon,  Walpolb,  Lttltrt,  VoL  v.  p.  990(1857),  1780  I 
seated  myself  on  a  Cur  slab  of  gitUu  antico:  BiacroRD,  Italy,  VoL  i,  pi  140 
(1834),  1888   The  famotu  giallo  antico. ..mtn  almost  unreoognixed  to 

London  until  the  other  day:  AtkenetMm,  May  19,  p.  63$/*.  —  Decoratively 
speaking,  we  think  giallo  antico  will. ..be  found  to  assort  even  better  with  pure 
white  alabaster:  ii.,  p.  635/3. 

glalloliao,  sb. :  It :  a  bright  yellow  earth  used  by  painters. 
Perhaps  corrupted  to  gingelline,  gingerline,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Eng.  ginger. 

17BB  daJalina,  Earth  of  a  bright  goM  colour,  found  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  very  fine,  and  much  valued  by  painters;  Johnson. 

gianettone,  sb. :  It :  a  large  pike,  a  large  lance. 

1S63  to  sley  it  with  his  sharpe  gianetton :  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.X  ii. 
foL  43  v*. 

*giaoiir,  giaor,  It.  of  the  Levant,  fr.  Turk. /Vnvr;  djovr, 
Eng.  fr.  Turk. /awr;  gawar,  gonr(e),  gower,  Eng.  fr.  Turk. 
gawur  and  Pers,  gHwr:  sb. :  an  infidel  (from  a  Moham- 
medan point  of  view) ;  esp.  a  Christian, 

1898  a  Christian,  and  called  amongst  them  Gowtr,  that  is,  vnbeleeuer,  aiMl 
vncleane:  esteeming  all  to  be  infideLs  and  Pagans  which  do  not  beleeue...in  their 
&lse  filthie  prophets,  Mahomut  and  Mnrtaalli...itmaaDiinf  whether  I  were  a 
Gowcr,  that  is  to  say,  an  vnbeleeuer,  or  a  Mmtlmant  R.  Hakluvt,  yeyages. 
Vol.  I.  p.  349.  —  Ca/urt  and  Gtnaaro,  which  is,  infidels  or  misbeleenen :  it., 
p.  390.  1613  then  he  will  strike  him  againe,  and  say.  What,  Gourti    Docst 

thou  curse  me,  and  wish  that  the  diuell  had  me?  W.  Biddulph,  m  T.  Laveitder's 
TrmnU  0/ Four  Englitknun,p.  ii.  1681   'The  Turkes... commonly  call  lu 

gamrtt,  infidels,  miscreants:  K.  Burton,  Anat.  McL,  Pt.  3,  Sec  4,  Mem.  1, 
Subs.  3,  Vol.  If.  p,  517  (>8s7)i  1630  yet  must  we  bee  reputed  Gtamrt  by  those 
that  are  Giamrt\  John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sig.  Hh  4  r<7a,  1666  These  Gnutn 
adore  the  Sun  called  ^/Aint,  believing  it  to  be  a  globe  of  fire,  a  repcesentator  of 
a  more  powerful  Deity;  Sir  Th,  Hbrbbrt,  Traa.,  p,  168  (1677X  1686  there 
being  among  the  GoMrts,  some  that  pretend  theiaselves  descended  from  the 
RmUuu:  I.  P.,  Tr  Tavtmia'i  Tmv.,  VoL  1.  Bk.  v.  p.  aoi.  1761  They  do 
them  this  Honour  after  having  call'd  them  yaamn,  that  is  to  say.  Infidel' : 
J.  OzBLL,  Tr.  Tturnrforft  Voy.  Ltvant,  VoL  ill.  p.  77.  1763  "The  dervise 

was  much  disturbed  that  Usine  Aga  should  suffer  a  Gower  (or  unbeliever)  to  sit 
and  eat  meat  with  him :  R.  North,  Liva  ^  Northt,  Vol.  11.  p.  408  (lAiSU 
1786  Accursed  Giaour  I  what  comest  thou  hither  to  do?  Tr.  BockfinTt  Vatktk, 
p.  3a  (1883X  1813   Let  tbe  yellow-hair'd  Giaours  view  his  hone-tail  with 

dicad :  Bvron,  Ckilde  Harold,  11.  IxxiL  (loX  1830  Tell  the  ghiaoors  to 

depart  instantly  from  my  dominions  by  the  shortest  way^  and  that  if  ^ey  move 
one  step  out  of  tbe  direct  road  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  their  lives :  T,  S. 
HuGHBS,  Trmv.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  187.  1884  The  nuuden's  &itb 

taught  her  to  hold  a^MMtr  in  abhorrence :  Ayctha,  VoL  i.  ch.  vL  p.  Z44. 

Variants,  i6  c.  gawar,  i6  c — 18  c  gower,  17  c  goure, 
giaur,  gauHf),  iSc. Jaour,  i<)C.  ghiaour. 

gibbosity  {-±=.z.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  'Ft.  gibbosiU:  gibbous- 
ness,  convexity. 

1543  thegibbcsiteor  bounchoftheliuer:  Tkahbron,  Tr.  Vig^tCkirurr., 

foL  U  fh. 

giUer,  sb. :  Fr. :  game,  wild  fowl 

1713  tbe  whole  air  would  be  lull  of  th'is  kbd  of  gibier,  as  the  French  call  it : 
Addison,  Gnardian,  Na  iia,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  S15  (i8j^  1787  poultry  and 
giUermvst  be  added  to  beef  and  mutton:  J.  Adams,  fvlts.,  VoL  vi.  p.  98  (1851). 
1834  [See  eomaemm6).  1838  an  excellent  restaurateur's...where  one  geu 
irreproachable  gibitr,  and  meets  few  English:  Lord  Lytton,  Ptikam,  ch.  xix. 
p.  49  (1859X 

Oigaatomadiia,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  yiymmt^x^'-  ^ 
battle  of  the  Giants  (with  tbe  Gods) ;  an  artistic  representa- 
tion thereof. 


1830  In  the  pediment,  however,  of  the  eastern  portico  was  sodptured  in  bi^ 
relief  the  Gij^antoaiachia,  or  Assault  of  Heaven  by  the  Titans:  "i.  S.  HUGHBS, 
Trm.  in  Sictty,  VoL  1.  ch.  L  p,  19, 
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glgot^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  sleeve  shaped  like  a  leg 
of  mutton. 

ITM  I  hope  to  be  in  town  on  New  Year's  day  in  ocder  Co  have  your  company 
OTCT  a  tint,  and  a  bottle  of  daiet :  In  J.  H.  Jetie't  Gtt.  Seiofjm  ^  Cm- 
Itmpmirm,  VoL  II.  p.  lot  (iBSi).  IMS   and  ladies  wore  figtU  and  brge 

combi  like  tonoi9»4beU  shoveb  in  their  hair:  Thackeray,  Vut.  Fair,  Vol.  it. 
cfa.  xvi.  p.  170(1879). 

gigae,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  lively  tune,  a  lively  dance. 

1883  Fugues,  gigues,  sarabands,  and  gavottes  written  by  that  master:  Sat. 
Xn.,  Vol.  54,  p.  (03. 

*gilet,  sb. :  Fr. :  waistcoat,  vest. 

*18T6  Bche,  Aug.  30,  ArticU  on  Fathumt.    (St.] 

*gi]lie  (J-  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  gille,  nolla :  lad,  man- 
servant, attendant  on  a  sportsman.  Used  in  reference  to 
Scotch  Highlanders. 

ITM  many  of  thoee  frivatt  GfntUmtH  liave  Gittft,  or  Servants  to  attend 
them  in  Quarters:  E.  Burt,  Lttt.  S.  Scell.,  VoL  II.  p.  116.  1771  we  were 

attended  by  an  infinite  number  of  gaellys,  or  ragged  Highlanders,  without  shoes 
or  stodiings:  Shollrtt,  HumfA.  CI.,  p.  87/s  (iSSsl  188S  Ernest,  wtio 

wiu  dressed  like  a  gillie :  M.  E.  Braddon,  GtttUn  Calf,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  86. 

gillore:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.    See  galore, 
gimnasium:  Lat    See  gymnarinm, 
gimnosopbist(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  gyBUUMophist 
gin,  sb. :  native  Australian :  a  native  Australian  woman.    . 

1807  An  Australian  settler's  wife  bestows  on  some  jpoor  slaving  gin  a  cuAoS 
French  boonet:  C  Kihgsley,  Two  Ytart  Ago,  ch.  xiii.  p.  aos  (1877). 

gin:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  jinnee. 

gingada,  gingado,  gingatha,  gingatho:  Sp.  and 
Port    See  jaDga£L 

glngaI(lX  Jiiigal,  ^i-'-  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  janjal:  an 
Indian  or  Chinese  swivel  gun. 

1818  there  is  much  and  good  sniping  from  matchlocks  and  ginnls,  and  four 
Europeans  have  been  wound^ :  Elfhinstonk,  Li/'^  ii-  31  (1884^  [Yule]  1839 
The  moment  the  picket  heard  them,  they  6red  their  long  ginjalls,  which  kill  a 
mile  off:  Shipp,  Mem.,  \n.  40(1830).  lii.\  1869  The  plan  ne  chose  is  that  used 
by  the  Chinese,  and  in  the  East  Indian  jingals:  Onct  a  Wtek,  July  16,  p.  49/1. 

gingeli,  gingerly:  Port  or  Hind.    See  ajoqJolL 

ginseng,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Chin,  jin-shen :  the  forked  tuberous 
root  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Aralia;  also  the  plant 
itself. 

1691  the  Nisi,  or  Gtnug;  the  Numtrott  BaUam,  and  Gmf-trtes:  J.  Rat, 
Creation,  Pt.  11.  p.  «8  (1701).  1768  At...La  Rivitre  A'«0v...there  is  a  great 
deal  otGin-tne:  Father  Charlsvoix,  AccI.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  233.  1771 

1  sent  to  Lon(lon...for  half  a  pound  of  gengzeng;^  tbou^  I  doubt  much  wliether 
that  which  comes  from  America  is  equally  efficaooos  with  what  is  brought  from 
the  West  Indies:  Sholxstt,  Humph.  CL,  p.  16/2  (iSSi).  1836  ths  wild 

plant  ginung,  long  a  monopoly  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Manchow  country,  has  been 
imported  in  lanse  quantities :  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckintse,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  X3X, 

gioco:  It    Seeginoco. 

(HottesQae  {,J-  -^),  adj. :  pertaining  to  or  in  the  style  of 
Giotto,  the  famous  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  of  Florence 
who  flourished  early  in  14  c 

1888  His  Giottesque-looking  bas-relief:  C  C.  Perkins,  ttal.  Scnlft.,  p.  56. 

gipsum:  Lat  fr.  Gk.    Seegjrpsiun. 

♦gipsy,  gypsy  (-i— ),  sb.  and  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Egyptian, 
Egipcien. 

I.  sb.%  I.  a  member  of  a  roving  race  which  entered 
Europe  about  the  beginning  of  14  c.,  and  England  about  two 
centuries  later,  found  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  considered  to  be  related  to  the  Aryan  natives  of  India. 

1S91  13ce  a  Pilgrim,  or  a  Lymiter,  |  Or  like  a  Gipsen,  or  a  Jugcder :  Spbns., 
Protofof..  86.  1606  O  this  false  soul  of  EEypt...Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath, 

at  fast  ana  loose,  J  Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss :  %VKVA.,Ant.aHdCUop., 
iv.  IS,  28.  ieSO  Gi/iitt,  who  get  their  life  by  stealing:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavit 
Hilt.  Connc.  Trent  (HisL  In<|u.X  p.  861  (1676X  16n  some  haue  the  aoule 

and  coosdenoe  of  your  Gypsies:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Ateman't  Life 0/ Gutman,  Pt.  I. 
Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  8.  16M  Artificial  Negroet,  or  Gyftut:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 

/><»if.  .£/.,  Bk.  VI.  di.  X.  p.  a67(i686).  16B3    Circulators,  loculators, 

lugleis,  Gipsiet...Pnedicton,  Diviners,  && :  J.  Gaule,  Mag-atlro-maMcer, 
p.  178.  ,  bef.  1608  Like  to  Don  Quixofi  Rosary  of  Slaves  |  Strung  on  a 

Chain,  a  Mumival  of  Knaves  |  Pack'd  in  a  Trick ;  like  Gipsies  when  they  ride : 
J.  (Cleveland,  Wks.,  ii  p.  28  (1687).  1811  their  mode  of  life  is  pcrfedy  lilce 
that  of  our  European  gypsies:  Niebukr't  Trav.  AraS.,  ch.  liv.  Pinkerton, 
VoL  K.  p.  73.  1840   theheadquarteisof  Murciangii>sies:  Ford,  ^<nM<&l. 

Stain,  Pt.  I.  p.  ^10.  *1877  Every  Sunday  a  regular  fiur  Ii  held  there.  Then 
the  Gypsy  runs  rivalry  with  the  native  rough  in  driving  every  decent  person  from 
a  pbce  Kept  up  as  a.recreation  ground  for  quiet  people :  Echo,  July  31,  p.  a.  (Sb] 

I.  sb. :  2.  the  language  of  this  roving  race,  also  callefl 
Romany. 
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I.  .r^. :  3.  a  Gipsy-like  person,  a  dark-complexioned  per- 
son, a  shifty  or  a  roguish  person. 

1091  Laura  to  his  lady  was  but  a  kitchen-wench.,.Dido  a  dowdy;  Cleopatra 
a  gipsy:  Shaks.,  Rom.,  iL  4,  44.  abt.  1680  I  must  now  leave  you  to  your 

Fortunes,  and  to  the  Queens  grace  and  goodnesse :  but  beware  of  the  Gipsie, 
meaning  Leicester,  for  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you  all :  (leu)  R.  Nauhton, 
Fmgm.Reg.,<a.yi(iiio).  1679  This  is  a  very  conceited  Fellow,  and  wou'd 
call  a  Gypsee  that  Uk'd  him,  pretty  Creature:  Shadwbll,  True  Wii/ow,V.  n.  27. 
1698  in  the  l^oidt  or  Dovmt  of  Yoriulkir*  they  have  many  Springs  break  out 
after  great  Rains,  which  tbef  call  Gyttiee,  which  jet  and  spout  up  a  great  Height : 
J.  Ray,  Three  Dietottrtet,  a.  f.  95  (1701). 

II.  adj. :  I.  pertaining  to  a  gipsy  or  to  the  gipsies;  also, 
in  combin. 

1618  That  gipcy-habit  altera  her  ao  tar  |  From  knowtedga:  Middlbtom, 
More  Distemtlert,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  VL  p.  434  (i88sX 

II.  adj. :  2.    pertaining  to  or  suggesting  a  free,  roving  life. 

1800  The  habit,  hat,  and  feather,  |  Or  die  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet:  Tenny- 
son, Moid,  XX.  L 

♦giraffe  (_  jl),  Eng.  fr.  Fr. ;  gindb,  It. ;  ultimately  fr.  Arab. 
zarifa,  tarif:  sb.:  a  camelopard,  an  herbivorous  animal 
with  loiur  legs  and  a  very  long  neck,  native  in  Africa.  The 
curious  form  gerfaunt  is  found  in  Maundevile's  Travels. 

1600  twelue  camels,  one  Girafia,  uxteene  duet-cats,  one  pound  of  dnek  a 
pound  of  amber :  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  AJr.,  p.  97.  1617  another 

beast  newly  brought  out  of  Affrick*.  (the  Mother  of  Monstera)  which  beast  is  al- 
together vnknowne  in  oar  parts,  and  is  called  Suma^  by  the  people  of  Asia., 
Astanafa  by  others,  and  Gsrajfa  by  the  Italians,  the  picture  whereof  I  remember 
to  haue  seene  in  the  Mappes  of  Mercator\  F.  Morvson,  I  tin.,  Pt.  1.  p.  263. 

1677  In  Cnnwr*!  History  of  ^axii/rK/n&r  the  C^rr^is... mentioned.  A  spotted 
Beast  with  a  nedc  much  longer  than  a  Camd,  the  fbtc-legs  longer  than  the  hinder : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  205.  1787  In  the  Piasia  was  fonnerly  ihe 
Seraglio  of  wild  b^ts :  and  here  was  once  seen  a  Gireffa  alive,  sent  as  a  present 
to  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  :  P.  Beckpord,  Lett.  Jr.  ItaL,  Vol.  1.  p.  137  (1805). 
1788  a  rare  gift  of  a  giraffe,  or  camelopard :  (iiBBON,  Decl.  A*  Fall,  Vol.  xii. 
ch.  Ixv.  p.  38  (1813).  1M3— 88  The  Giraffa  or  the  camelofard:  "It.  MaltO' 
Bruits  Geogr.,^  539  (Edinb.,  1834).  1846  the  hippiqiotamus,  the  giraffe,  the 
bos  cafier :  C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Seagie,  ch.  v,  p.  86. 

*ginuidola,  sb. :  It :  chandelier ;  a  revolving  device  in  fire- 
works ;  a  revolving  jet. 

1640  in  the  midst  of  these  [condias]  stands  a  Janus  qoadrifrons^that  cast  forth 
four  girandolas :  EvELVN, />ia>^  VoL^i.j>.  187(1872).  WIO  T\xGirandola 
and  Fireworks  upon  "     -  -    ■ 

1678  Thisartifidal 

works:  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Low  Countr.,  p.  366.  16M  there  were  fireworks  on 

the  Thames. .. with  pageanu  of  cables.. .and  other  devices  of  girandolas,  serpents: 
EvELVN,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  210  (1872X  1840     ~    "       '    " ' 

small  scale :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  670. 

♦girandole,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  chandelier,  a  sprig  of  precious 
stones,  a  kind  of  revolving  firework,  a  kind  of  revolving  jet 
(of  water). 

1838  the  necklace  is  of  pearls,  with  a  girandole  ornament  in  the  centre,  of 
turquoise  stones:  Souvenir,  Vol.  11.  p.  305/3.       _^_18M  heavy  chanddien  and 


as :  I.VELVN,  iJiary,  VoL  I.  p.  187  (1B72).  1670  Ine  Cirandola 
u  upon  St.  feler'sTLn:  R.  Lassels,  Yoy. lUsL,  Pt.  iLp.  tsa(i698)k 
rtificial  thunder  they  call  Girandota.,.^^  Girandola  and  other  water 


1840  a  St.  Peter's  Gireutdota  on  a 


Rirandoles:  Baioo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iL  p.  19.  1837   handsome  minon,  chalked 

floors,  ginuidoles,  and  wax^candles:   Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  380. 
nted  in  arabesque,  hung  with  Venetian  gin 
rd  Bsaconspielo,  Coning^,  Bk.  I.  cE.  i 
lUe  girandoles,  distinguished  by  the  figure 
double  pipes,  are  deservedly  admired :  Standard,  Dec.  19,  p.  3. 


...  38c. 

1844  It  led  into  a  vestibule,  painted  in  arabesque,  hung  with  Venetian  girandoles, 
'  '    "      Intonidens :  Lord  Bsaconspielo,  Cmu's;;)^,  Bk.  I.  cE.  iii  p.  17 
18ra  The  girandoles,  distinguished  by  the  figure  of  a  boy  playing 


glrasol,  girasole  (.i.-  ±,g-  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx.girasol: 
a  sun-flower,  a  tumsol,  either  the.plant  or  its  flower. 

1808  in  the  midst  of  which,  like  a  huge  girasole,  fiashes  the  round  sun:  E.  K. 
Kane,  xst  GrinneU  Ejcfed.,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  309. 

girasole,  pi.  girasoli,  sb. :  It. :  a  transparent  variety  of 
opal  which  reflects  strong  light  with  a  fiery  glow,  a  fire-opal. 

1089  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  stones  that  are  called  girasolis :  R.  Parke, 
Tr.  Mendosa's  Hut.  Chin.,  VoL  11.  a  330  (i8s4)-  UU  Girasolt,  A  Girasole; 
or  precious  stone,  of  the  kind  of  Opalls,  that  yedds  an  eye-like  luster :  C^tgr. 

girkin:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  gherUn. 
♦giro,  sb. :  It :  the  round,  a  tour. 

1670  him,  who  hath  made  exactly  the  Grand  Tour  dt  France,  and  the  Giro 
<X Italy:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Yr^.,  sig.  A  5  D«(i6g8).  1838  Although 

pearly  all  his  biographers  have  alluded  to  this  early  and  singular  ^'rv,  yet  few  of 
its  possible  details  have  been  preserved :  Lady  Morgan,  Saivator  Rosa,  ch.  iiL 
p.  40  (1855).  1830   we  were  to  have  started  on  the  ;i>i>  of  Tivoh  at  six: 

Crevitte  memoirs,  VoL  1.  ch.  x.  p.  376  (1875). 

♦girouette,  sb. :  Fr. :  weathercock. 

^  1838  you  might  as  well  nretcod  to  stigmatise  Talma,  or  Mademotselle  Blars, 
with  the  name  fX giroueties,  for  not  acting  every  night  the  same  port :  L.  Simond, 
SwiiMerland,  VoL  i.  p.  323. 

♦gitano, yirw.  gitana,  sb.:  Sp.  and  Port,  'Egyptian':  a 

gipsy- 

1840  This  process  of  shearing  the  mules  is  performed  in  the  southern  provinces 
fay  gipsies,  "gitanos"  who  are  the  lurkeis,  hone-dealers  and  vagrants  in  Spain  as 
elsewhere :  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  i.  p.  44.  1860  Let  the  (Jitioa  tdl 

you  your  future :  Ouida,  Strathmore,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  76.  1876  her  ever- 
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spwkling  «yc*,  wen  black  at  thoM  of  a  Spanish  gitano  or  a  Welsh  gipey: 
J.  Gkant,  On*  of  Six  Httndr.,  ch.  uL  p.  26. 

gittar(r):  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  guitar, 
giunta:  Sp.    See  Junta, 

giuochi  di  acqna,  phr. :  It. :  carious  devices  worked  by 
water. 

KTO  The  nuiid  Pillan  set  in  the  Poich  of  Ihu  House,  and  the  CitucU  di 
Acana  in  the  Garden,  will  make  ihenuelves  be  taken  notice  of:  R.  Lassbls, 
Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  I.  p.  63  (1698). 

giuoco  d'  fxa^phr. :  It :  'game  of  goose',  a  gambling  game 
played  with  thirty  numbers  on  a  table  and  the  same  thirty 
numbers  concealed  in  balls  which  are  drawn  from  a  bag. 
[N.  &Q.]    Seehoca. 

Iter  giocod'ooo:  Pbacbah,  Wirrik<^aPnHy.    [N,  &Q.] 

giuoco  {pi.  giuochi)  di  caiuie,/Ar.:  It.,  'game  of  canes': 
the  exercise  of  throwing  pointless  spears,  the  exercise  of  the 
4)ereed  (7.  v.\ 

I6M  Uppon  Tbunday  next,  ther  shalbe  in  Smithfield  Givact  di  Ctuau; 
where  the  King  and  Quene  iralbe :  F.  Yaxliv,  in  Ellis'  Orir.  Lett.,  3rd  iter., 
VoL  III,  Na  ccclxxiil  p.  313  (1846).  166S  he  [the  Sultan rretumed  with  his 

troop  of  Coocelbashes;  all  tne  way  disporting  themselves  with  the  Giocki  de 
Coffiw,  darting  at  one  another  so  dexterously  as  sufficiently  expressed  their 
skill:  SirTh.  Herbert,  7"r»».,  p.  117(1677). 

giuoco  (gioco)  piano,  phr.:  It.:  'the  plain  game',  the 
commonest  and  simplest  opening  in  the  game  of  chess,  a 
variety  of  the  king^s  knight's  opening,  in  which  Black's 
second  move  is  Q.Kt.  to  Q.B.3,  and  the  Uiird  moves  are  each 
K.B.  to  Q.B.4. 

glace,  sb. :  Fr. :  ice,  an  ice. 

1749  the  several  l^tt  are  to  be  shops  for  toys,  Bmonadtt,  gtacti,  and  other 
rttffraichitumm:  Lord  Chbstbkfisld,  Lttt.,  Bk.  II.  No.  IL  Misc.  Wks., 
VoL  IL  p.  357  (1777). 

glac6,/em.  gitLe6e,part.:  Fr.:  iced;  frosted;  lustrous  (of 
dress  fabrics). 

18M  but  j'^iw/ or  damask  barege*  are  tht  toMt  ncAtnUi:  Harftr'M  Mag., 
Vol.  I.  p.  43'. 

*glacier,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  expanse  or  mass  of  snow  and  ice 
formed  from  snow  during  its  gradual  passage  down  a  slope 
firom  the  high  ground  on  which  the  snow  originally  fell  in  a 
region  of  perpetual  snow. 

bef.  1794  The  fashion  of  climbing  the  mountains  and  reviewing  the  Giaciertf 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  by  foreign  travellers:  Gibbon,  Zi/i  b»  Lett, 
p.  44  (1869X  1814  their  dazsling  gbden:  Alfimt  Skttcktt,  ch.  viii.  p.  174. 

Ul6  Rocks,  pines,  torrents,  glaciers,  clouds,  and  summits  of  eternal  snow  far 
above  them :  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Lift,  VoL  111.  p.  357  (1833^  1833   When 

the  glacier  recedes,  the  people  here  say,  that  it  turns  up  its  nose :  L.  Sihond, 
Smtttrkuid,  Vol.  1.  p.  a5>.  188S  the  gladem  of  the  extreme  north :  Sir 

J.  Ross,  Stc.  Vnag;  ch.  xhri.  pi  601.  I806  each  of  them  the  seat  of  minor 
watercourses,  fed  by  the  glaciers:  E.  K.  Kans,  Arctic  Exfler.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ix. 
P.99. 

*tiUuAi  {J.—,  or  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Fr. glads:  Aft/.:  a  gradual 
slope  outside  a  fortification  from  the  rampart  of  the  covered 
way,  or  from  the  outer  side  of  the  ditch,  which  protects  the 
face  of  the  escarp  from  an  enemy's  fire  and  brings  an  enemy 
advancing  over  it  under  direct  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  for-, 
tification.  Hence,  generally,  a  gradual  slope,  not  so  steep  as 
a  talus  {.q.  v.). 

1698  a  double  Glacit,  or  sloping  Bank  of  Free4tone:  Tr.  Le  Ctmlt't  yturu. 
China,  Let.  iv.  p.  107  (snd  Ed.).  1748 — 7  the  enemy. ..at  last  lodged  them. 

selves  on  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp:  Tindal,  Ctntin.  Rafin,  Vol.  11.  p.  88/s 
(1751X  17ra  [See  •aplanmd*].  1799  Lieut.  Lalor,  of  the  73rd^cro9sed  over 
to  the  glacis,  I  believe,  on  the  left  of  the  breach:  Wellington,  Di'f-,  Vol.  i. 
p.  36  (1844).  1836  bastions  and  towers,  connected  by  a  well-weltered 

curtain,  and  covered  by  a  ditch  and  glacis:  Suialttm,  ch.  3,  p.  45  (1838X 
1840  A  line  of  fortification  towards  the  old  house  is  about  to  be  tumni  into 
a  glacis :  Ford,  Handhk.  Sfain,  PL  11.  p.  653.  1860  between  sand  and  farm- 
field  ti  glacis  or  steep  slope,  which  is  also  covered  with  grass:  Carlyle,  in 
J.  A.  fToude's  Li/t,  VoL  11.  p.  340  (1884X 

*^adiator  (z  .=. .'.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  ha.X.gladidtor, = 'swords- 
man', fr.^/<»<jS'«f,= 'sword':  in  Ancient  Rome,  a  professional 
fighter  for  life  or  death  (with  man  or  beast)  in  the  arena,  the 
gladiatorial  schools  being  supplied  by  prisoners,  refractory 
slaves,  condemned  criminals,  and  volunteers ;  hence,  gener- 
ally, a  trained  fighter,  a  combatant,  a  disputant. 

1S79  fencenatvnrebatedfoiles,  whom  the  RoHAiNBS  call  Gladiatores:  North, 
Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  563  (1613).  1611  the  beasu...witb  whom  the  Cladiatarn 

were  to  fight:  T.  CORY  AT,  Cmdititt,  VoL  n.  p.  100  (1776).  1636  GlaJiatart, 
Swoid-plaiers:  CocKBRAM,  Pt  I.  (>nd  Ed.V.  1644  a  modem  statue  of  Hert 
cules  and  two  Gladiators:  Kvelvn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  103  (i8so).  1608  the 

Retiarie  gladiaton:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  e/  Crr.,  ch.  a,  p.  30  (1686). 
1713  there  is  a  Mystery  among  the  Gladiators  which  has  escaped  your  Specta* 
toiial  Penetration :  Sftctattr,  No.  449,  Aug.  5,  p.  643/3  (Morley).         beC  1744 
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There  Gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flow'ra ;  PorB,  Mar.  Ett.,  iv.  134.  1709  the 
bloody  and  frequent  shews  of  the  gladiators:  E.  W.  Montagu,  Aik.  Re*., 
p.  333.  1769  His  own  honour  would  have  forbidden  him  from  mixing  his 
private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesten,  blasphemers,  gjadia. 
tors,  or  buffoons:  Junius,  Lettert,  VoL  i.  Na  xxiiL  p.  98(1837).  1818  I  see 
before  me  the  Gladiator  lie:  |  He  leans  upon  his  hand:  Byron,  Childe  Harold, 
IV.  cxL  1833—3  Let  him  assemble  my  gladiators,  as  thou  dost  most  wittily 

term  my  coutjarrttt:  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xliv.  p.  408  (1S86).  1864  the 

convivial  gladiaior:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Alone,  VoL  I.  ch.  xiv.  p.  333. 

«(^adiolus,  //.  gladioli,  sb.:  Lat.,  'a  small  sword',  'a 
sword-lily' :  a  genus  of  ornamental  plants  native  in  S.  Africa, 
NaL  Order  Indaceae,  with  sword-shaped  leaves  and  a  spike 
of  brilliant  flowers.  Many  favorite  species  are  the  result  of 
crossing  and  cultivation.  Anglicised  as  gladiole,  gladioKJ), 
meaning  various  kinds  of  sword-lily. 

1063  rootes  of  trie  or  Gladiolus:  W.  Wardb,  Tr.  Alessids  Seer.,  Pl  ih. 
foL  19  rf.  1078  Come  flame  /  or  GladioU...This  Gladyn  or  0>rae  u«  hath 

long  narrow  blades :  H.  Lvte,  Tt.  Dodoen's  Heri.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  196.  1097  This 
water  gladiole  or  grassy  rush  of  all  othen  is  the  fairest:  Gerard,  Heri.,  Bk.  I. 
p.  39.  1601  Holland^  Tr.  Plin.  H.  H.,  Bk.  31,  ch.  18,  VoL  n.  p.  too. 

1664  Take  up  your  Gladtolut  now  yearly,  the  Blade*  being  dry:  EvBLYN, 
KaL  Hort.^  p.  311  ^l^^g').  1796  It  feeds  on  several  sorts  of  bulbous  roots 

that  gr 
Anthol] 
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hyaanth :  L.  Malet,  Col.  Enderbys  W{/t,  Bk.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  33. 

*glaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  white  of  egg,  used  in  cookery,  or  as  size 
or  varnish.    Early  Anglicised  as  gUyre,  gle^er,  glere. 

1078  make  glaire  for  the  like  purpose:  Arte  o/Limming,  foL  iii  e*. 

glandule  {±  _ ),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  glandule;  glandula,  pl.  glan- 
dmae,  Lat  glatidulae  (pL) :  sb.:  a  kernel,  a  small  gland. 


Bk.  I,  foL  9  V.  1601  The  spongeous  kernels,  which  in  men  are  called 

Tonsilhe  or  the  Almands,  are  in  Swine  named  the  Glandules:  Holland,  Tr, 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  11,  ch.  37,  Vol.  i.  p.  339.  1660  Seed  stored  up  in  the 
Glandules  of  Geneiation:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tnv.,  p.  306  (1677). 

jjastum,  sb. :  Lat. :  woad. 

1046  they  smeered  their  lace  with  an  herbe  called  glastnm:  Tr.  Polydore 
Vtrgits  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  I.  p.  49  (1846). 

glaubex^-joZ^],  sb. :  named  after  Glauber,  a  German  che- 
mist who,  m  17  c,  first  made  it:  sodium  sulphate. 

1761  the  glauber-salts  couM  not  have  hurt:  Stbrnb,  Lett.,  Wks.,  p.  744/3 
(t839)- 

glaymore:  Eng.  fr.  Gael    See  claymore. 

glen,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  and  Ir.  gleaHn^^'vaSlty':  a 
narrow  valley,  a  depression  between  two  hills,  a  wooded 
hollow  of  some  length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth. 

1080  But  now  from  me  hsrs  madding  mynd  is  starte,  |  And  woes  the  Wid- 
dowes  daughter  of  the  glenne:  Spbns.,  Siei.  CaL,  Apr.,  36.  1780  "The 
wilderness  is  theirs,  with  all  it's  caves,  j  It's  hoUow  glens,  it's  duckets,  and  it's 
plains,  I  Unvisited  by  man:  Cowpbr,  Task,  vi.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  184  (1808X 

glengany  {j.  j.  — ),  sb. :  Gael.  Glengarry,  a  valley  in  In- 
vemessshire :  a  kind  of  Scotch-cap,  higher  in  front  than  at 
the  back,  with  straight  front  and  sides  narrowing  towards  a 
crease  along  the  top,  the  sides  terminating  behind  in  ribbons. 

glenlivet,  j^enliTat  (.i.^-),  sb.:  Gael.  Glenlivat,  in 
Banffshire :  a  superior  kind  of  Scotch  whiskey  named  from 
the  place  where  it  was  first  made. 

1833  J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Amtros.,  v.  in  Blackwood's  Mag,,  VoL  xiL  p.  371. 

glib,  sb.:  Ir. :  a  shock  of  hair. 

1098  the  wearing  of  Manlells  and  long  glibbes,  which  is  a  thick  curled  bush 
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of  heare,  hanging  downe  over  tbeyr  eyes:  SrBNS.,  State  IreL,  Wks.,  p.  630/3 
(•869X 

glissade,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sliding,  a  sliding  step  in  dancing ;  a 
manner  of  sliding  down  a  hard  snow  slope. 

glister,  glistre:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  clyster. 

globe,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  globe. 

1.  a  round  body,  a  ball,  a  solid  sphere. 

1001  in  a  globe  (which  is  a  bodie  rounde  as  a  bowie)  there  is  but  one  platte 
forme:   R.  Rbcordb,  Patkaxn  to  Knewledge,  p.  s.  1601   the  ibime  of 

heaven  is  round,  in  fashion  of  an  absolute  and  perKct  globe :  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  3.  1667  Look  downward  on  thatglobe,  whose 

hither  side  |  With  light  from  hence,  though  but  reflected,  shines;  |  'That  place  is 
Earth,  the  seat  of  Man:  Milton,  P.  L.,  lu.  733. 

2.  anything  more  or  less  spherical 

1604  while  memory  holds  a  seat  |  In  this  distracted  globe  [Hamlet's  head) : 
SUAKS.,  Ham„  i.  s,  97.  1660  (See  Slaowrl.  1780  the  other  [the  jnieMer- 
rose)  tall,  I  And  throwing  up  into  the  darkest  gloom...Her  silver  globes:  CowPBB, 
ToA,  VL  Poems,  VoL  it.  p.  17s  (1808X 
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GLOBUS   HYSTERICUS 

3.  the  Earth. 

1610  The  doud-capp'd  towen^  the  gorgeous  palaces,  |  The  solemn  temples, 
the  great  globe  itself,  J  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dioolve:  Shaks.,  Ttmf., 
ir.  I,  153.       1T78  [See  la  eoauaandam}. 

4.  a  Spherical  map  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  heavens  as  seen 
from  the  earth. 

164>  the  use  of  the  Hap  and  Globe :  Howbll,  Initr.  Far.  Tim.,  p.  18 
(1869)1  1733  There  are  two  Globes  in  the  first  Room. ..the  Figures  in  the 

Celolial  Globe :  Richardson,  Stalua,  b'c,  in  Italy,  p.  139. 

globns  hystericus,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  sensation  as  if  a 
ball  rose  to  the  throat. 

1803  I  looked  at  him  Ithe  sun]  thankfully  with  a  great  globus  in  my  thmat: 
E.  K.  Kanb,  \tt  Grmntll  Exftd.,  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  393. 

gldria,^^^.:  Lat.:  glory. 

1.  a  doxology  (see  Gloria  in  excelsis  and  CUoria  Patri); 
a  musical  setting  of  one  of  the  doxologies. 

1597  they  had  it  in  the  Tenor  part  of  the  Gleria  of  his  Masse  Atu  Maru 
stMt:  Th.  Horlbv,  Mut.,  p.  31.  16S3  the  Bek  did  ring  out  a  Gimia: 
Howbll,  Pt.  11  MatuutieUo  (Hist.  Rev.  NapL),  p.  144.  UM  a  Gloria  of 

Hoart's :  R.  Buchanan,  FoxgUve  MaHtr,  Vol.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  71. 

2.  a  glory,  a  representation  of  rays  of  light  emanating 
from  a  figure ;  incorrectly,  a  halo. 

17M  and  over  the  windows,  glory  is  represented  by  Saint  George  with 
a  superb  gloria :  Bunp.  Mag.,  Mar. 

Oldria  in  excelsis  (Deo),  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'Glory  in  the 
highest  (to  God)*, 'Glory  be  to  God  on  high',  the  opening 
words  (in  Latin)  and  the  name  of  the  Greater  Doxology — the 
song  of  the  angels  at  the  Nativity  (Luke,  ii.  14). 

beC  1400  a  grete  college  of  chanouns,  pe  wich  of  special  prinelege  bygunne 
aUe  her  houres  of  pe  day  with  Gloria  in  fxaUis,  as  we  do  here  in  ^s  contrey 
widl  Dtut  M  tidiutorium :  Tr.  Jokn  of  Hildttktitiii  Tkrte  Kingt  of  Cologne, 
Ik  136  (1686X  1663  On  good  friday  there  is  nejrther  Epistle,  nor  Gospel, 
Gloriain  excelsis,  norCrede;  J.  PiLKiNGTON,  C*0ff/K/.,sig.  Cviiiv«,  1591  the 
descending  of  An«ls  sin|;ing  Gloria  in  excrltis:  L.  Llovd,  Tri^  of  Triumfket, 
sig.  D  3  r>.  1643  His  spirit  will  not  give  him  leave  to  say  grace  for  his  meat 
bMause  it  is  not  Gloria  m  Excebit:  G.  T.,  Roger  tk*  Ctuiier^rian,  p.  387 
(Phcen.  Brit.,  1733).  _  1746  The  Latins.oelebrated  the  mass  of  the  resurrection, 
and  at  Gloria  in  excelsis,  a  cover  was  let  down,  and  the  tapestry  on  the  front  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  appeared,  representing  the  resurrection :  R.  PocoCKK,  TrttV., 
Piakerton,  VoL  x.  p.  419(1811). 
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*CI'lfiria  Patri,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  '  Glory  (be)  to  the  Father', 
the  opening  words  (in  Latin)  and  name  of  the  lesser  Doxo- 
logy, said  or  sung  after  Psalms  and  most  Canticles. 

1676  lett  other  men  delizhte  in  their  gloria  fatri,  I  will  doe  but  what  I  can 
quietlie:  Abp.  Parker,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  rv.  No.  ccccviii. 
p.  18  (184^  1601  He  is  all  for  Gloria  Patri,  and  as  for  FiHo  he  seems  the 

Oat  Airiane :  A.  C,  Amw.  to  Let.  of  a  Jetuited  Gent.,  p.  31.  1603  one 

while  abroade  with  gloria  fatri  when  newes  came  that  the  Oxdinall  was  dead : 
another  while  retiring  in  moimefiill  wise  with  ho*  ticut  erai  intrincipio,  when 
he  heard  he  was  againe  reuiued:  W.  Watson,  Qtudlibett  of  Kelig,  A*  State, 
p,  133.  1713  in  the  midst  of  a  Gloria  Patri:  Spectator,  No.  384,  Jan.  as, 

p.  408/1  (Morley). 

glorioso,  adj.,  used  as  sb. :  It. :  glorious,  self-conceited ;  a 
self-conceited  person. 

1663  so  that  some  wise  men  thought  his  holiness  did  forfeit  a  parcel  of  his 
infallibility,  in  giving  credit  to  such  a  glorioso:  Fullbr,  lyorikiet.  Vol.  I. 
p.  4t5  (1840X 

glo8S&tor,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to glossare,=^ to 
gloss':  one  who  makes  glosses. 

1630  he  forbad  all  Glossators,  and  O>mmentators  to  expound  it:  Brbnt,  Tr. 
Soav/t  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  viii.  p.  761  (1676X  hef.  1670  That  all 
Glossators  hitherto  had  mistaken  the  Phraseologies :  J.  Hackbt,  Aip.  U^illiams, 
Pt.  1. 18,  p.  H  (1693X        1736  AvuFFB,  Partrg.    (J.) 

'"'glottis,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  yXttrrlt :  the  narrow  cleft 
between  the  vocal  cords  of  a  human  being,  near  the  top  of 
the  larynx. 

1678  the  aforesayd  rift  called  Glottis:  J.  Banistbr,  //iti.  Man,  Bk.  nr. 
foL  JO  r°.  1691  I  believe  the  Beaver  hath  the  like  E^glottis  exactly 

closing  the  Larynx  or  Glottis,  and  hindring  all  Influx  of  Water:  J.  Rav, 
Creation,  Pt.  11.  p.  338  (170SX 

gloxinia,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  fr.  Ger.  proper  name  Gloxin: 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Nat.  Order  Gemeraceae,  with  fine 
bell-shaped  flowers  and  richly-colored  leaves,  native  in 
Tropical  America,  and  cultivated  in  British  greenhouses. 

*gMten,  sb.:  Lat.,  'glue':  the  nitrogenous  part  of  wheat 
flour  and  the  flour  of  other  grains,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
albuminoids. 

1830  the  farina  of  its  flowers  produced  the  finest  gluten  in  the  world :  T.  S. 
Hdchks,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  93. 

Olyconiaa,  Olyconlc :  Eng.  fr.  Glycon,  Gk.  rXtixwi' :  per- 
taining to  Glycon,  an  Ancient  Greek  poet,  said  to  have 


invented  a  particular  kind  of  trochaic  metre;  pertaining;  to  a 
metre  consisting  of  a  dactyl  and  trochees ;  a  metre  consisting 
of  three  trochees  and  a  dactyl. 

1830  Metricians  refer  Glyconics  to  antispastics;  J.  Sragbr,  Tr.  Hermansis 
^r/>w,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  it  p.  108.  1887  Three. ..involve  the  questionable  expla- 

nation of  the  variation  of  the  first  foot  of  a  "glyconic**  verse...as  an  anacrusis 
and  a  syncopated  trochee:  Athenauns,  Apr.  30,  p.  570/3. 

fl^yn,  fl^ynn,  sb. :  fr.  Ir.  and  Gael  gieann,  or  fr.  Welsh 
gfyn :  a  glen  (f.  v.). 

^  1698  Though  he  could  not  beat  out  the  Irish,  yet  he  did  shut  them  op 
within  those  iiartt)w  corners  and  glyns  under  the  mountain's  foot :  Spbns.,  State 
Irel,     [J.]  1764  The  glyns,  or  dark  vallies,  another  species  of  natural 

curiosiues,  of  this  country,  are  many  of  them  remarkably  beautiful :  J.  BusH, 
Hit.  Cur.,  p,  7a. 

glyster,  glystre:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  clyster^ 

Onatho :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  TvaB»¥ :  name  of  the  parasite  in  the 
Eunuchus  of  Terence;  a  parasite,  a  flatterer;  hence,  OoA- 
thonian,  Gnathonical,  parasitical,  flattering;  Onathonise, 
to  flatter. 

1633  I  eftesones  do  protest  that  in  no  boke  of  mi  making  I  haue  intended  to 
touche  more  one  manne  than  an  nother.  For  there  be  Gnathot  in  Spayne  as 
wel  as  in  Gtece,  Pasquilles  in  Englande  as  well  as  in  Rome,  Dionises  in  Geiinanye 
as  welle  as  in  Sidle:  Elyot,  Of  the  Knomleigt,  &v.,  Pref.  1540  these 

Gnathoniens  lawes:  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Acolastus,  si^.  I  iii  v**.  —  the  chiefe 
or  principal  honour  of  the  Gnathonical  sect:  ii.,  sig.  S  ii  r>.  1640  these 
clanbacks...that  wyll  fobwe  lyke  gnatoes  and  Pansites:  Latimer,  7  Serm, 
b^.  K.  Edv,.  VI.,  II.  p.  68  (1869).         1563  In  Countreye  |  Tkrato  bath  no 


0871).  1583  suche  Tittiuillers,  flatteryng  Parasites,  and  glosyng  Gtustoes,  as 
(latter  them:  Stubbbs,  Anat.  Ai.,  foL  74  >«.  bef.  1698  Displace  these 

flattering  Gnathoes,  drive  them  hence:  Greene,  yas.  IV.,  ii.  3,  Wncs.,  p.  aoi/i 
(1861).  1593  So  many  men  ^me  say^  so  many  mindes,  I  The  bravest  (Onatho 
cannot  but  offend:  Bacckms^  Bountie,  m  Harl,  Misc.,  VoL  11.  p.  300  (1809). 
1619  Gnathonize:  Huttok,  FoU.  Anal.,  sig.  A  8  r».  —  GnatoXWit,  dMh 
blowe  both  hot  and  cold :  i!(. ,  sig.  A  8  V.  1631  undeserving  Gnaikoes,  and  vidoos 
parasites:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  i.  Sec  3,  Mem.  i.  Subs,  a,  VoL  1.  p.  74 
(1837). 

Qneiss,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  metamorphic  rock  which  contains  the 
same  elements  as  granite,  but  with  a  stratified  or  foliated 
structure. 

1777  gneiss.. .covered  the  whole  country:  Born,  Tnw.  in  Transyl.,p.  43. 
1830  I  now  indeed  suspect,  that  on  this  and  other  occasions,  what  I  have 
termed  granite  was  gneiss:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec,  Voyage,  ch.  x.  p.  143.  1846  It 
has  been  remarked,  with  much  truth,  that  abniptfy  conical  hilb  are  characteristic 
of  the  formation  which  Humboldt  designates  as  gneisS'granite :  C.  Darwin, 
yonm.  Beagle,  ch.  ii.  p.  a8. 

*gndmS,  pi  gndmae,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ytxiftn-  "^ 
thought,  a  maxim,  an  aphorism. 

1589  Gnome,  or  the  Director:  Puttenhah,  Eng.  Poes.,  ill.  xix.  p.  843 
(1869X  1890  Hisreadersmay  wish  that  Mr.  Morris  had  given  a  few  of  his 

yjmfLai.  in  English :  Atheneenm,  July  19,  p.  94/a. 

•gnomon  (.J^-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  La.t.gHdmon,  fr.  Gk.  yimiuav, 
=  'one  that  knows',  'a  carpenter's  scjuare',  'the  index  of  a 
sun-dial',  'the  figure  left  by  subtractmg  from  a  comer  of  a 
parallelogram  a  similar  parallelogram'. 

I.    the  index  of  a  sun-diaL 

1601  the  style  in  the  diall  which  they  call  (>nomon:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  6,  di.  33.  VoL  t.  p.  15a.  1603  the  Gnomons  in  the  dials  at  Syene 
in  Atgytt :  —  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.^a.  1333.  1646  we  usually  say  a  Gnomon  or 
Needle  is  in  the  middle  of  a  Dud:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Psend.  Ep.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  ii. 
p.  xsi  (1686).  1665  from  which  point  when  it  fleets  either  North  or  South  the 
shadow  ever  darts  contrarily,  as  falls  out  when  ever  the  Gnomon  or  coelated  body 
is  interposed :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  rrop.,  p.  s  (1677).  1713  theShaddowof 
1:  'W.  Ta' 


your  Gnomen  points  to  the  decline  Hours : 


AVERNER,  Fern.  Advoc.,  iit. 


P.  ^1.  1742  fVamings  point  out  our  Danger ;  Gnomons,  Time  :  E.  VouNG, 
"tgkt  TkoKgkts,  ii.  p.  37  (1773).  1816  Bupalus  made  the  statue  of  Fortune 

at  Smyrna  with  a  sphere  on  her  head  serving  as  a  gnomon :  J.  Dallawav,  Of 
Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  79. 

I  a.    an  index  generally. 

(1683  Hardlye  ve  may  kisse  nee,  where  no  such  gnomon  apeereth :  R.  Stanv- 
HURST,  Tr.  Viriirt  Aen.,  Av.,  n,  14s  (1880X  1600  Her  nose,  \iM  gnomon 

cXLoues diall :  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.,  v.  4,  Wks..  p.  351  (i6ifi).  1600  the 
Saylers  Gnomon,  or  rule,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Mariners  Needle,  doth 
always looke  towards  the  North-poole:  R.  C^awdrav,  Trtas.  of  SimUies,^  114, 
lief.  1783  As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  ndghbour's  phiz,  |  Touch*!!  with  the  magnet 
had  attracted  his;  Cowpbr,  Convers.,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  163  (1808). 

2.  Geom.  the  remainder  of  a  parallelogram  when  a  similar 
paralleiogram  is  cut  off  from  one  of  the  comers,  and  which 
IS  made  up  of  a  similar  parallelogram  at  the  opposite  comer 
(which  meets  the  parallelogram  which  has  been  cut  off)  and 
of  the  two  complements. 

1670  In  euery  parallelogramme,  one  of  those  paxaltelogiainmes,  whichso- 
eoer  it  be,  which  are  about  the  diameter,  together  with  the  two  supplementes^ 
is  called  a  Gnqmon:  Billingslbv,  Etulid,  Bk.  11.  foL  60 1*. 
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gntais,  sb. :  Gk.  yvmru :  knowledge. 

bef.  15M  what  >o  much  good  doth  that  teaching  bring  forth,  (I  tpcak  still  of 
monall  doctrine)  as  that  it  mooueth  one  to  doe  that  which  it  doolh  teacht  for  u 
AruUllt  sayth,  it  is  not  Gmau,  but  Praxit  must  be  the  ihiit :  Sidnet,  Aftl. 
Pott.,  p.  39  (1868). 

*'yv«ai  vm,vr^,pAr. :  Gk.:  'know  thyselT,  one  of  the  cele- 
brated maxims  inscribed  on  the  ancient  temple  at  Delphi, 
and  attributed  to  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece. 

1603  it  Kcmeth  that  this  Mot  Ei,  is  somewhat  contrary  unto  the  piecept  ^A«t 
nwrby,  and  yet  after  a  sort  to  accord  and  agree  therewith:  Holland,  Tt.PM. 
Mor.,  p.  1363.  1(66  and  till  we  ham  leam't  that  honest  advUt,  though  from 
htU,  TNOei  SBAYTON,  CenJUtnet  is  arrognnce,  and  Dmtatumf  unreasonable 
presuming:  Glanvill,  Sctftit,  ch.  iiL  p.  13  (1885).  1698  And  y>i#i  vt<m>" 
still  lives  and  toorishes  in  the  Mouths  of  all^  while  many  vast  Volumes  are  extinct, 
and  s  '  " 
ITSl 


uvea  and  noortsnes  m  tne  noutos  01  an,  wniie  many  vast  voiumcsiuc  cjkuih.^, 
sunk  into  Dust  and  utter  Oblivion:  South,  Strm.,  Voi.  11.  p.  ii«  (>7»7)- 
I  I  cannot.help  thinking  that  Soitm.  in  his  fam'd  Saying.  FfMi  mavrii', 


Knam  Ihrul/,  hadliis  Eye  in  a  particukr  Manner  upon  the  Temperament  of  the 
Body :  MsoLET,  Tr.  Ktktn't  Cafe  CooJ  He^,  Vol.  1.  Pref. ,  p  xL  '  ~** 


1836 


This  is  not  exactly  the  Socntic  process;  and  as  for  the  ytmti  navrof  of  the  nwre 
ancient  Athenian,  that  principle  is  quite  out  of  fashion  in  the  nineteenth  century: 
LoKD  Beaconsfield,  yiv.  Grey,  Bk.  l  ch.  ix.  p.  so  (18S1X 

gnu,  si. :  Hottentot :  a  homed  African  animal,  a  species 
of  antelope,  but  not  unlike  the  buffalo  as  to  neck  and  head ; 
also  called  ivildebetst  by  the  Dutch. 

IBM  two  tebras,  and  the  quaccha,  two  gnus,  and  several  antelopes:  C  Darwin, 
ymtm.  StagU,  ch.  v.  p.  86. 

gobaog  {>LX),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  ]3ip. gobaH,='!L  chess-board', 
'a  checker- board':  a  game  played  on  a  checker-board  with 
different-colored  pieces,  the  object  being  to  get  five  pieces  in 
a  row  before  the  adversary  does  so. 

*gobelin,  gob«Uiu:  Fr.  GobeUns:  a  national  manufacture 
of  tapestry  in  Paris,  applied  to  tapestry  made  there,  or  to 
tapestry  of  a  similar  kind. 

U64  at  the  theatres,  you  saw  the  beautiful  Gobelins  tapestry :  G.  A.  SAI.A, 
Qttite  Abite,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiv.  p.  318. 

•gobe-mouches,  sb.  sing,  and  pi. :  Fr.,  ///.  'swallow-flies' : 
a  fly-catcher,  a  person  ready  to  swallow  any  tale  no  matter 
how  improbable,  a  gull,  a  trifler.  The  would-be  sing,  gobe- 
mouche  is  wrong. 

18S0  Such  a  representation^  itx  g<ita  moucktt  of  Florence  might  have  readily 
magnified  into  a  change  of  religion  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca :  £.  Blaquierb, 
Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  5a  (and  Ed.).  1880  confiaentia]  neivs  about  fashion  and 
politics  for  provincial  gobemouckts:  Thackekav,  Muc.  Etiayt,  6v.,  p.  ^^^ 
(1885)  1866  no  gobttttOMckt  is  ever  tricked  into  even  suspecting  them  of— the 
truth  I  OuiDA,  Stmtkmtn^  Vol  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  133.  1888  Being  neither 

wayward,  nor  gushing,  nor  improper,  nor  adventurous,  they  do  not  catch  the  eye 
of  gohrmoitciu  onlookers  ana  their  humdrum  solidity  misses  iu  fair  share  of 
esteem :  Acadtmy,  Nov.  lo,  p  300/3. 

Goddem:  Fr.  fr.  Eng.  Goddamn:  an  Englishman. 

1888  it  seems  the  Goddems  are  having  some  fun:  J.  P.  Cobbbtt,  Tmritt 
Italy,  p.  8. 

godet,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  godet:  a  drinking-cup. 

1601  contented  hinuelfe  10  drinke  in  a  wooden  godet  and  tankeid:  Holland, 
Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  11,  Vol.  n.  p.  483. 

*godowii,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Malay  godong:  in  India  and 
further  east,  a  warehouse,  a  storehouse. 

1588  the  Merchants  haue  all  one  house  or  Magasoa,  which  house  they  call 
Godon:  In  Purchas'  Pilfrimi,  Vol  n.  Bk.  x.  p.  1714  (i6asX  1S98— 1600  so 
that  if  the  Godon  were  not,  you  should  be  in  danger  to  naue  all  burned :  ib, ,  p  1737. 
16^  We  delivered  500  sackes  of  wheate  to  Ihunian  Marin,  vis.,  440  out  cX  our 
gedong  and  60  out  of  that  of  Cape  China:  R.  Cotxs^  Diary,\o\.  i.  p  15(1883)1 
—  I  expect  to  procure  3  ckawnn  (or  howses)  to  bmld  gadongs  upon  neare  our 
English  howse :  »(.,  p  59.  1790  All  the  above  grananes  and  godowns  appear 
to  he  in  good  repair:  Wellington,  Sttfpl.  Dttf.^oX.  i.  p  337  (i8s8). 

goffer:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seeganifra. 
go^et,  gnglet,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Vort.  gorgoleia :  a  water- 
bottle  with  a  long  neck  and  a  globular  body. 

1698  their  Gurgulets  and  Jars,  which  are  vessels  made  of  a  porous  Kind  of 
Earth:  Fryer,  E.  India,  47.    [Yule]  1839  the  drunken  bheesty...has  mis- 

taken your  boot  for  the  goglet  in  whioi  you  cany  your  vrater  on  the  line  of  inarch : 
Shipp,  Mem..  11.  149  (1830)     [lA]  .abt.  1880  a  bottle  of  very  tolerable  mm, 

some  salt  junk,  some  biscuit,  and  a  goglet,  or  porous  earthen  jar  of  water :  Tom 
Cringle,  153  (1863).  \ib.\  1805  looks  as  if  they  had  been  enclosing  the  pagoda 
in  baaketwork  tolceep  it  from  breaking,  as  you  would  do  with' a  water  goglet  for 
a  dik  journey:  In  Blackwood' x  Metg.,  May,  1856.    \ib.\ 

goinfre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  gourmand. 

1669  a  well  expnienced  Goinfirt  that  can  criticise  upon  the  several  tastes  of 
liquors  would  think  his  Palate  in  Paradiu,  among  those  ilelidous  Ifectart  (to  use 
Aretine's  phrase  upon  his  eating  of  a  Lamproy):  Sir  K.  Digbv,  Ohtera.  Relig. 
Med,,  p.  366. 

*goitre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  strumous  enlargement  of  the  throat, 
common  in  Derbyshire,  Alpine  valleys,  and  other  damp  lo- 
calities.   Now  often  Anglicised  as  goiter,  goitre  (il  .=.). 


GOMASHTAH 

1646  dw  people  who  dwell  In  the  Valleys...are  subject  to  a  strange  swelling 
in  the  Throat,  catied  Govtic,  which  is  common  amongst  then:  Howbll,  Lttt., 
I.  xliL  p.  86.  178T  In  Tartary  the  goitre  is  observed  in  simihu'  situations,  as 

in  the  Alps:  P.  Beckpord,  Lttt.fr.  ttal.  Vol.  i.  p  51  (1805X  1809  Tho 

inbahitanu  of  this  extensive  ridge  of  mountains  are  all  very  much  alike,  they  are 
a  Strang,  large,  and  the  goitnt  excepted,  a  very  handsome  people:  Maty,  Tr. 
KittM^t  Trav.  Gtrm.,  Let.  xxxiv.    Pinkerton,  Vol  vi.  p.  laa  1810   In 

the  province*  afflicted  with  goitrt,  the  Indian*  are  totally  exempt:  Edi*.  Rev., 
Vol.  16,  p.  87.  1889  yet  the  people  look  wntched,  dwarfsh,  aallow,  and  have 
large  goitre*:  L.  Simond,  Switttrlamd,  VoL  1.  p  «9a 

gojavu.    See  gnava. 

gola,  sb. :  It. :  Archil. :  a  cymatinm  (7.  v.). 

ITia  In  a  Comioe...the  Gola  or  Cymatium  of  the  Corona :  Sftclattr,  No.  415, 
June  3«,  p  599/a  (MorleyX 

*golali,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.^^/<I,='a  round  place': 
a  storehouse  for  grain  or  salt,  a  station  of  brinjarries  (see 
liriQjarty). 

1803  in  the  rear  of  the  brinjatry  golah,  m  Shaher  Gnnge«um :  Wklungton, 
Dit*.,  VoL  I.  p  aoo  (1844).  1810    TTie  golah,  or  warehouse :  Williamson, 

r.AT, 11.343.    [Yule]  1878   those  golahs  stored  with  gram :  Z^  in /4« 

MofuitU,  11.  77.    \.it.\ 

'Oolconda,  old  name  for  Hyderabad,  a  country  in  the 
Deccan,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  diamond-mines. 

1780  but  would  not  for  the  mines  of  Golconda  find  myielf  in  the  midst  of  oo* 
of  tho*e  combustions:  HoR.  Walpols,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  vii.  p  438  (1858)  188* 
if  stray  diamonds  were  found  stkking  in  the  house-wall,  there  must  be  a  new 
Golconda  in  the  soil  beneath :  F.  Bovlb,  Bordtrland,  p  400. 

gole,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  gkitl:  the  main  body  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  a  massed  body  of  troops. 

1808  I  formed  my  men  into  two  gboles :  Skinner,  Mil.  Utm.,  \.  ag8  (1851). 
[Yule] 

goleta,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  two-masted  vessel,  a  schooner. 

1765  before  we  departed  from  that  harbour,  he  composed  two son^  l>]'**T 
of  epitaph,  upon  the  goleta  and  the  fort :  Sholubtt,  Tr.  Don  Qutx.,  Pt.  i. 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  xiL  in  Ballantyne's  Nn.  Lit.,  VoL  in.  p.  444/1  (1831). 

^golgotba,  sb.:  N.  T.  Gk.  yoXyo^,  a  softened  form  of 
Aram,  gul^alti  (Syr.^4fM/(a),= 'skull' :  a  place  of  skulls  (cfl 
Mat,  xxvii.  33,  Mark,  xv.  ti,  John,  xix.  17);  a  charnel- 
house. 

1698  and  this  land  be  called  the  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulk: 
Skaks.,  Rick.  II.,  iv.  144.        1630  Thus  grieued  Z^adW,  fil'd  with  mooes  and 


grones  f  Is  like  a  Golgotha  of  dead  mens  bones :  John  Taylor,  M^kt.,  sig. 
G  I  ro/i.  1666  they  [who  mind  earthly  things]  are  interred  in  the  Golgotha 
of  this  worU,  as  motes  in  their  hilktcks:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Ntw  Tttt,  p  610/1 
(i8<8)l  1666  The  dislike  the  Ptrtttt  exprest  at  my  taking  a  view  of  this 

Golgotha,  made  it  appear  they  do  not  delight  that  it  should  be  seen  by  strangers : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  57  (1677).  1746  i»  thi*  the  church-yaid...or  the 
sepulchre,  or  the  Golgotha  of  the  ship?  Smollett,  Rod,  Rand.,  ch.  xxxiL  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p  aoS  (1817).  1749  Wtttmintttr.aiity...in»  by  no  Means  intended  as 
a  mere  Golgotha  for  the  Remains  of  the..  .Dead :  J.  Gwyn,  Essay  on  Dttign,  Pref., 
p.  iv.  1836  He  would  do  almost  anj^ing  to  avoid  the  navigation  round  the 

capes,  the  keys  and  reefs  of  Florida.  It  is  the  bane  of  sailon;  it  is  a  Golgotha— 
a  grave-yard :  Congrtss.  Btiates,  Vol.  11.  Pt.  L  p.  99.  1837  they  were  generally 
dragged  with  unfeeling,  indecent  hurry  to  the  (jolgoiha,  amidst  the  reproaches  and 
insults  of  the  soldiery:  C.  Mac  Faklame,  Banditti  &•  RoUtrs,  p  33. 

MSoUath,  Goliah,  Oolias,  name  of  the  Philistine  giant 
whom  Oavid  slew,  i  'Sam.,  xv. 

1691  For  none  but  Samsons  and  (biases  |  It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish : 
Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VI.,  \.  3,  33.  1614  When  the  vaunts  of  some  heretical 

Goliah  shall  draw  us  forth  to  encounter  him  with  our  pens  against  whom  we 
cannot  draw  the  sword  of  our  tongues:  T.  Adams,  H^ks.,  Nicnol's  Ed.,  VoL  1. 
p.  383  (1867).  1654—6   The  Goliath  of  Rome  hath  dealt  no  better  by  the 

Dodies  of  diven  of  God's  dear  saints:  I.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  i.  p.  449/1 
(1867).  1663   a  Romish  Goliah  hath  ddSed  our  English  Isiael :  Fuller, 

Worthus,  VoL  L  p  ja  (1840). 

golilla,^^.:  Sp.:  a  counsellor's  collar.  Anglicised  in  1 8c. 
a&golille. 

1678  I  had  imther  put  on  the  English  piUocy  than  that  Spanish  golilia: 
Wycherlev,  Cm/. /^oaK-.  ^of/.,  iv.  I.  [Davies]  bef.  1704  He  wore  about 
his  neck. ..a  small  ruff,  which  had  serv'd  him  formerly  instead  of  a  golille,  when 
he  liv'd  at  Madrid:  T.  Brown,  ffyti.,  IV.  3io(i76oX  [t^.]  1713  a  plume  of 
fbithers  on  his  head,  a  Golillio  about  his  neck:  Addison,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p  368 
(1836). 

goloon(e):  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  galloon. 

golosh,  goloshoes  (pL):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  galosh. 

golnndatue,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  goland&s:  sepoy 
artillery-men. 


1804  Naiks,  3d  tindal^  troopers,  sepoys,  golundaute,  drummers,  trumpeters, 
gun  lascars,  pioneers,  puckalies,  and  bhecsties,  receive  two  thirds  of  a  share: 

WELLINGTON,  Dttf.,  Vol.  II.  p  981  (1844). 


gomashtah,  sb. :  Hind.  fi*.  Pers.  ^m<lfA/aA,= 'appointed' : 
a  native  agent  in  India,  a  clerk  for  correspondence  with 
natives. 

1776  Gomastak,  Pig/OA:  Trial  o/you^  Fomkt,  C\osi.  1803  the  brin. 
jarry  gomastah :  Weluhcton,  Disf.,  VoL  I.  p.  304  (1844). 
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GOMBEEN 

gombDen[-ma«(^  j^. :  Eng.  ft.  \r.eombin:  a  village  money • 
lender,  an  usurer  m  the  west  of  Irelajid. 

goraer:  Heb.    See  homer*. 

gomcom,  sb. :  Hottentot.    See  quotations. 

1781  Qp«  ofthe//'«//n«/tf/liut]iiineouof  MusickUoommOQtosevenliW/Tv 
^atioiu,  and  is  call'd.  both  by  S«grv«t  and  HotUntoU^  Gem  (rMt ...is  a  Bow,  of 
Iron,  or  Olive  Wood,  •irung  with  twisted  Sheep-Gut  or  Sinews :  MaSLKV,  Tr. 
KtUtH'sCafe  Gctd  Hoft,  Vol.  i.  p.  371 .  1T7C  ordered  his  Gtm-fom  to  be 

brought  in.  This  instrument  was  a  wwxlen  bow.  the  ends  of  which  were  confined 
by  a  dried  and  hollow  nit,  into  which  the  captain  blew,  scraping  upon  it  at  the 
same  lime  with  an  old  fiddle-stick :  J.  Collibr,  Mnt.  Trav.,  p.  49.       1819  the 

Kng-gongsand  drums  were  beat  all  around  us:  BowoiCH,  Mtuun  t*  A$luuttti, 
.  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  136. 

gomli^  j^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  ^<zM/4,='a  flower-pot': 
a  water-jug,  usually  of  earthenware.    [C] 

Gomorrah,  name  of  the  city  which  was  destroyed  with 
Sodom  {Gen.,  xix.). 

'  ISM— 8  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  people  of  Gomorrah,  a  naughty 
people:  J.  Tkapp,  Com.  Old  Ttst.,  Vol.  iv.  App.,  p.  634/1  (1867X 

gomphdais,  .f^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  yofi^ir(r,«« 'a  bolting': 
a  kind  of  articulation  like  that  of  the  teeth,  when  one  bone 
goes  far  into  a  socket  of  another  bone. 

1ST8  the  manner  of  their  (of  teeth]  situation  in  the  iawe*  is  named  Ctmfioiu: 
}.  Banister,  Jfitt.  Man,  Blc  i.  foL  13  r*.  1741  it  sends  out  a  Poinial  that 
u  nherical  and  near  a  line  in  diameter,  which  is  insened  in  the  Pipe  of  the  Flower, 
as  It  were  by  Comfkmt,  and  has  at  the  top  a  very  fine  Thred:  J.  Ozkll,  Tr. 
TntrHt/erti  Vey.  Ltvant,  VoL  III.  p.  188. 

'gondola,//,  gondole,  j ^. :  1 1 :  a  narrow,  flat-bottomed  Vene- 
tian boat,  propelled  by  one  or  two  men,  with  a  curtained  cabin 
for  passengers  in  the  middle;  also  in  U.S.,  a  flat-bottomed 
river  boat  or  lighter,  a  small  rowing-boat  for  carrying  passen- 
gers to  or  from  ships.    Anglicised  as  gondole,  gondoio. 

UM  one  man,  or  two  at  the  most,  to  row  his  Comdala:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt. 
Itatt  foL  63 1^.  1690  he  saw  whereas  did  swim  I  Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as 
glaunce  of  eye,  |  A  litle  Gondelay,  bedecked  trim  [  With  iMMighes  and  arbours 
woven  cunningly:  Spehs.,  F.  Q.,  ii.  vi.  3.   '  1698  in  a  gondola  were  seen 

together  |  Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica :  Shaks.,  Merck,  0/  Vtn.^  ii.  6,  8. 
1698  C0ii^/t>rv,  a  rower  insuchgondoles:  Florio.  18W  Rowing  vpon 

the  water  in  3.gimdolt:  B.  Jonson,  yol*.,  iii.  s,  Wks..  p.  4B4  (1616).  1611 

Most  of  your  trauellin^  members  know  f  What  doth  belong  to  a  Gondalo:  N.  T., 
in  Coryat's  CrumU,  sig.  a  4  t^.  1617  And  that  men  mav  passe  speedily, 

besides  this  bridge,  there  be  thirteene  places  called  Tra^httti^  woere  boau  attend 
called  CanJole:  V.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Ft.  1.  p.  77.  ISSl  in  carts  or  gundilos, 

as  in  Venice:  R.  Burton,  Anai.  MeL.  Ft.  3,  Sea  3^  Mem.  x.  Subs,  i,  VoL  1. 

^353  (1837).  1623  all  ^our  master^  house  |  Imagine  I  ha*  taken  a  gondola: 
lODLKTON,  CMjiHgtiiMg,  iiL  a,  Wks.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  ^  (1885).  1626  at  the  head 
and  steame  it  was  as  narrow  as  our  Gondolos;  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  il 
Bk.  X.  p.  I7S5.  1668  There  u  also  a  large  gondola  of  chrysolite;  Evelyn, 

Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  43  (1850)^       1662  a  Boat,  made,  and  cover'd  like  a  Gondole : 
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I.  Davies,  Amiauddart  Trav:,  Bk. 


1666  They  delight  in 


.  p.  s  (1669X 
bbing,  aiMl  to  spoit  upon  the  Water  m  Boats  or  Curricurries  resembliiw  the 
Venetian  Gondaloes:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Tnm.,  p.  348  (1677X  1670  These 
boats  they  call  here  Gcnd«lat...'V\iKat  Gandoia\  are  pretty  neat  black  Boats  like 
oor  Oars :  R.  Lassels,  Vof.  llaL,  Pt.  II.  p.  336  (1698).  1706  a  gondola 

with  two  oars  at  Venice,  is  as  magnificent  as  a  coach  and  six  horses:  Addison, 
lf.b.,  Vol.  I.  p.  387(Bobn,  18S4X  1749    he  kept  his;tniul!i>i!>,  which  is  likea 

coach  in  London,  and^  with  that,  coursed  about  the  city,  as  the  way  of  travellers 
and  strangers  there  is :  R.  North,  Liv*s  of  Norths,  Vol.  11.  p  366  (1B36X 
1749  On  the  canal  [at  Ranelagh]  was  a  sort  of  gondola:  HoR.  Walpolk,  ^//tm, 
Vol.  II.  p.  151  (1857}.  1776  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Province. ..caused 

thirteen  Armed  Boats  or  Gondolas  to  be  built,  equipped,  and  manned;  Amer. 
Archives,  4th  Ser.,  VoL  vi.  p.  M«  (Washington,  1846).  1816  In  the  momiws 
I  go  over  in  my  gondola  to  babble  Armenian  with  the  friars  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Laiarus:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  VoL  HI.  p.  315  (1833X 

gondolet  {il::.±),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  gondoletta:  a  small 
gondola. 

bef.  1642  That  grand  Canale,  where  (stately)  once  a  yeare  |  A  fleete  of  bridall 
gondoleu  aiqieare :  DSKKER.    [C.] 

gondolier  (.i.  —  a),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  gondoliere :  a  man  who 
rows  a  gondola.  If  alone,  he  stands  at  the  stern ;  if  there  be 
two,  one  stands  at  the  stern,  the  other  at  the  bow. 

1604  with  no  wone  nor  better  guard  |  But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a 
gondolier ;  Shaks.,  Oth.,  L  r,  11&  1818  1'is  sweet  to  hear  |  At  midnight  on 
tbe  blue  and  moonht  deep  |  tlie  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier:  Byron,  Dots 
yuoH,  I.  aorii. 

*goiifalone,  sb. :  It. :  a  gonfalon,  a  small  flag  with  two  or 
three  tails  or  streamers  suspended  from  a  cross  stick  slung  to 
the  top  of  a  lance  or  flagstafll 

1678  each  Terwrt  hath  its  Arms  or  Banner  called  GoH/tUoHe;  whence  the 
name  Gw/aionierei  J.  Ray,  yesmt.  Low  Countr.,  p.  360. 

'gonfalonier  {±  —  —  Ji),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  gonfcdoniere:  the 
bearer  of  a  gonfalon ;  the  guardian  of  the  public  gonfalon  or 
standard,  who  was  the  chief  magistrate  in  Lucca,  Florence, 
and  other  Italian  republics.    In  the  general  sense  of  'stand- 


ard-bearer'^i!/!i«0«Mr,  fr.  Old  Fr.,  was  early  used  in  Eng. 
The  form  confalomer{o)  may  be  through  Sp. 

1688  In  other.places  they  haue  (Joafaknners,  as  at  Lucques :  T.  B.,  Ti.  La 
Primamd.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  634.  1670  To  this  end  be  works  with  the  Bujfcm  to 
carry  a  promise  in  Writing  from  him  to  the  CoH/aJeniert,  of  looo  Crowns  olGold, 
n^n  condition  he  wouU  free  him.  The  Buffon  underuikes  it,  and  money  takes 
with  tbe  Con/anoliero,  who  under  pretence  of  examining  the  (>use  to  put  him  to 
Death,  finds  him  only  worthy  of  Banishment:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  ItaL,  Pi.  1. 
p.  143  (1698).      167S  3  Prion  and  a  Gonfalonier :  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Low  Countr., 

t378.  1701  This  Republidc  [Luca]  is  governed  by  a  GoH/a/omere,  who  is 

lected  every  two  Months  out  of  the  Nobility:  New  Accotmt  0/ Itlth,  p.  64. 
1789  He  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  gonfalonier  in  two  purple  fauteidu :  HOR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  33  (1857).  1787  The  Executive  Power  is  com- 

red  of  a  Gonfaloniere,  and  nine  Anziani,  who  together  govern  the  Republic : 
Beckpord,  Lett./r,  lieU.,  Vol.  1.  p.  438  (1805).  1889    Four  yeaix after 

the  execution  of  Savonatoki  the  people  of  Florence...elected  Piero  Soderini  (Son- 
lalonier  for  life :  Athemntm,  July  37,  p.  lafi/s. 

*goi]g,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Malay  gdnr\  a  tambourine-shaped 
instrument  of  bell-metal,  beaten  with  a  drumstick,  used  as  a 
bell,  and  in  the  East  also  as  a  musical  instrument 

1620  the  Generall  did  strike  his  Congo,  which  is  an  Instrument  of  War  that 
soundeth  like  a  Bell:  Purchas,  Pitpimt,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  974.  1800  Tbe 
heavy  Gong  is  heard  |  That  falls  like  thunder  on  the  diuy  ear:  SouTHEV, 
Tkajnboj  ix.  xoa  1810  And  the  gong,  that  seems,  with  its  thunders  dread  1 

To  stun  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead:  —  Kehama,  1^8.  1817  War  music 
bunting  out  from  time  to  time  |  With  gong  and  tymbalon's  tremendous  chime : 
T.  MooRB,  Laila  Rookh,  Mokanna.    (Yule]  1847  the  gong.. .sounding 

again  with  great  fury,  there  was  a  general  move  towards  tlw  dining-room : 
Dickens,  Domiey  6*  Son,  ch.  xii.  p.  161  (1880)1 

[The  Asiatic  gong  and  Afr.  gom  (see  gomgom)  appear  to 
be  onomatopceic,  so  that  it  is  naturally  sometimes  difficult 
to  decide  whether  ^^m  or  gum  should  be  referred  to  gong  or 
to  gomgom.'] 

gong-gong:  Hottentot    See  gomgom. 

gongong,  sb. :  apparently  a  doubled  form  of  gong  {g.  v.). 
The  form  gum-gum  may  be  for  gomgom  {q.  v.). 

1727  the  first  hour  after  sun-set,  is  made  known  by  beating  a  drum,  the 
second  by  beating  a  Gum  Gum,  (a  brass  instrument  in  uie  form  of  a  large  flat 
bason,  which  being  beaten  makes  a  loud  rushing  noise,);  Scheuchzer,  Tr. 
Keemf/ef's  Jamais,  VoL  II.  p.  476.  1780 — 60  a  music  £>r  from  delightful, 

consisting  of  httle  drums  called  gnmgnms,  cymbals,  and  a  sort  of  fife,  which 
makes  a  hideous  din:  Grose,  quotetlin  Bncye.  Brit.,  VoL  v.  p.  673/3  (1797)1 


makes  a  ludeous  dm:  (jrose,  quoted  m  Hiuyc.  Bnt.,  VoL  v.  p.  673/3  (1797)1 
1771  At  night  we  heard  a  sort  of  music,  paruy  made  bv  insects,  and  partly  by 
the  noise  of  the  Gungung:  J.  R.  PoRSTSR,  Tr.  OtbecKs  Voy.,  i.  185.  [Yule] 
1836  Did  you  ever  hear  a...gum-gumt  Dickens,  Sktiehn  by  Bat,  Steam 
Excufiion.    [i6.\ 

gonorrhoea,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  yovappota,  = 'seminal 
flux' :  a  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  or 
adjacent  parts,  characterised  by  a  discharge  of  purulent 
mucus.  Anglicised  as  gonorrhe  (J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas). 

1604 — 6  a  fearful  l«ncy  of  sin  and  punishment  that  Gehazi  left  to  his 
posterity.. .lameness  and  Gonorrhea :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  i8/> 
(1867).  1796  an  excellent  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  likewise  as  a  remedy  u 

the  conorrhtea:  Tr.  Thmier^s  C.  0/  Good  Hofe,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  11 
(181;). 

goont :  Anglo-Ind.    See  gnnt. 

goor:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    See  ghoor. 

gooroo,  goro,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  gura :  a  spiritual 
teacher,  a  Brahmin  priest 

1800  It  is  very  certain  that  the  gooroo  was  at  the  head  of  the  business: 
Wellington,  Dvip.,  VoL  x.  p.  7^(1844).  1896  he  was  in  want  of  a^dn),  a 

religious  instructor,  to  his  household :  HocKLBY,  Pandurung  Hari,  ch.  xxxvL 
p.  395  (■884X 

gooznl-khana,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  ghusl-khdna:  a 
bath-room ;  an  apartment  for  private  audience. 

1616  after  supper  he  comes  down  to  the  Guzelcan,  a  faire  Court  wherein  in 
the  middest  is  a  Throne  erected  of  freestone:  Sir  T.  Rob.  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims, 
II.  (i6as)-  (Yule]  abt.  1660  a  more  retired  Place  called  the  Goselkana,  that 
i^  the  place  to  wash  in :  Tr.  Bemier,  p.  85.    [i  J.]  1666  In  another  Gocael- 

rAoiv... IS  wanted  the  Mogul  under  a  cloth  of  State  cross-legg'd  upon  Carpets: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tna/.,  p.  69  (1677). 

gopherf-wcft^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Heb.  gdpher :  a  kind  of  wood 
of  which  Noah's  Ark  was  built — according  to  some,  cypress. 

1611  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood:  Bihlt,  Gen.,  vi.  14. 

gonvwallah,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  KmA. ghora-wild :  a  horse- 
keeper  (Bombay  district). 

1888  followed  by  his  gotrawallah,  or  horse-keeper:  Lord  Saltodm,  Scmfo, 
VoL  IL  ch.  iv.  p.  135, 

gordian  {-'i  —),  adj.,  sometimes  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat. 
Cor(iiiM,=' pertaining  to  Gordius',  Gk.  Topiios:  pertaining 
to  Gordius,  the  first  king  of  Phrygia,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
tied  an  inextricable  knot,  the  undoer  of  which  was  oracularly 
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GORE 


Alexander  the  Great  cut  the 


promised  the  mastery  of  Asia, 
knot  through  with  his  sword. 

1.  adj. :  inextricable,  complicated,  intricate 

15M  Turn  him  to  any  cause  xii  policy,  {  The  Gordian  Icnot  of  it  he  will 
unloose.  |  Familiar   as   his    garter:    Shaks.,    Htn.    K.   L    i,    46.  1603 

bee  dinolues  her  GordiaH\ao\s'.  J.  Sylvbstkk.  Tr.  Du  Bartat^  MagniT, 
p.  77  (1608X  1631  an  indissoluble  twist ;  a  Gordian  knot:  R.  Buktoh, 
Amat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  i,  Mem.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  183  (iSarX  1890  She  was  a 

Eordian  shape  of  datfling  hue,  ]  Vermilioo-spotted.  golden,  green,  and  blue : 
KaATS,  Lamia,  L  Wks.,  p.  ii3(i8iiX 

2.  sb. :  an  inextricable  knot,  an  inextricable  complication. 

170t  and  whoever  is  the  Man  that  unties  the  Ctrduut,  as  some  such  is 
always  to  be  found,  his  Fortune  is  made:  Mrs.  Manlbv,  Sm  Alal.,  Vol.  tL 
p.  195  (ind  Ed.). 

gore:  Anglo-Ind.    Seegonr. 

goreyt,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  gofet:  a  village  watch- 
man  and  messenger  in  Upper  India. 

IBM  The  Serishtadar  commenced  business  by  informing  me  that  this  wretch 
was  a  Goreyt :  Baboc,  VoL  1.  ch.  viL  pl  no. 

gorge:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cozge. 

Oorgon,  joigon  {il  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Gorgo  (gen.  Gor- 
gonis),  fr.  Gk.  To/ryci :  (a)  one  of  three  sister  monsters  of 
Greek  mythology,  with  snakes  instead  of  hair  and  with  the 
power  of  turning  any  one  on  whom  they  looked  into  stone 
(see  Modnsa) ;  {b)  also,  attrib. 

a.  bef.  1589  Was  nevyr  suche  a  flylty  goigon,  nor  suche  an  epycure,  |  Syn[s] 
Dewcalyons  floidde:  J.  Skelton,  SMkt,  Parrot,  50^,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  24  (1843). 
1606  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your  sight  |  With  a  new  Gorgo 


1607  These  Gorxtm*  are  bred  in  that  countrey 


Shaks.,  iir/ic».,  ii.  3,  77.  

[AJ&ickei  and  haue  naire  about  their  heads  as...exceedeth  all  other  beastes: 

1609  If  euer  Gorgon  were  seen  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman,  he  hath  seen  her  in  iny  description :  B.  Ionson^  SiL  Worn., 
'  -  "  1621  a  Gorgons  head  puffed 


TorsBix,  Four-/.  Brastt,  p.  340. 


Wks.,  p.  545  («6>«- 
ORTON,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p. , 
a  Gorgons  head  to  a  young  student,  du 


up  by  parasites: 
.  49  (1897X  '1627  she  [  Logic]  is  like 

but  after  a  twelve  months  constancy  and 
patience,  this  Gorgons  head  will  prove  a  meere  tmggbeare:  Howell,  Lett., 
V.  X.  p.  10(1645).  1642  riiji0Tw/sMM...seeme  nke  Bug*beares,  or  Gorgons 

heads  to  the  vulgar :  —  iHttr.  Fcr.  Trav.,  p.  73  (i8<9X  bef.  1670  From  the 
hour  that  the  Keeper  committed  this  Message  to  trusty  Friends  to  deliver  it,  the 
GorgoH'e  Head  had  a  Veil  drawn  before  it:  J.  Hacket,  Abf.  WUUatiu,  Pt.  tu 
33,  p.  SI  (1693X  1673  I'll  shrowd  this  Gorgon  from  all  humane  view :  Drvdbn, 
Ciiif.  of  Granada,  n.  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  433(i7oiX  1709  the  roof  of  which 
was  pamted  with  gorgons,  chimeras,  and  centaur* :  Addison,  Toiler,  Oct.  15, 
Wks.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  17  (1854X 

1666  Your  Gorgon  looks!  Turn  me  to  stone 


Massincek,  Gt4arJiati,  iii. 
In  all  his  Gorgon  terror*  clad :  Barham, 


6,  Wks.,  p.  353/3  (1839X  1842 

iHgfUe.  Leg.,  p.  386 (i8«5X 

Oorgonian  {±iiz.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Gorgonius:  per- 
taining to  a  gorgon,  horrible,  petrifying  with  horror. 

1667  Medusa  with  Gorgooian  terror  guards  I  The  ford:  Milton, /'.Z.,  11. 6ti. 

'gorilla,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  yopiXXa,9'an  African  species  of 
ape':  the  largest  known  species  of  anthropoid  ape. 

gormand:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  gonimand. 

gormogon,  gormagon  (^  .=.  l),  sb. :  a  member  of  an  English 
secret  society  which  existed  in  the  second  quarter  of  i8  c. 

1739  one  I  Rose  a  Gregorian,  one  a  Gormogon ;  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  576. 
174T  we  shall  hear  you  are  a  free-mason,  or  a  gormogon  at  least;  Gray, 
Lettert,  No.  Ixvi.  Vol.  L  p.  146  (t8i9X 

*gOBaiii,  J^  :  limA. gosdfn:  a  Hindoo  religious  mendicant 

1774  My  hopes  of  seeing  Tesbu  Lama  were  chiefly  founded  on  the  Gosain: 
Bogle,  in  Markham's  Tibet,  46  (1876X    [Yule]  abt.  1781  It  was  at 

this  lime  in  the  hands  of  a  Gosine,  or  Hindoo  Religious:  Hodges,  Trav., 
iia(i793X  I'^-l  1811  Th«r  have  likewise  two  orders  of  Fakirs  ormendicant 
pilgrims,  the  Bargais  and  the  Gusseins,  who  travel  about  armed,  and  in  troops  of 
some  thousands:  UietuAr't  Trav.  Arai.,  ch.  dvi.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  319. 
1896  the  potail  was  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  gossein's  character:  Hockley,  ' 
Pemdnrant  Hari,  ch.  xi.  p.  116  (1884X  18S4  bowing  before  the  Gosaeen,  he 
performed  the  ceremony:  Baito,  VoL  11.  ch.  t  p.  13. 

goselkana :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.    See  gooznl-khana. 

Qoshen :  Heb. :  name  of  the  district  in  Egypt  where  the 
Israelites,  God's  chosen  people,  sojourned  during  their  bond- 
age under  the  Egyptians,  and  which  was  not  visited  by  the 
plagues  of  Egypt     Hence,  metaph. 

1611  thou  shall  not  finde  such  another  illightened  Goehen,  as  this  Island, 
wherein  we  dwell:  R.  Bolton,  Com/.  WaVtiMr,  p.  13  (1630X  1604—6  A 

Goshen  shall  be  (the  believer  or  upright  man]  have  either  here  or  in  heaven : 
J.  Trapp,  Cam.  Old  Tett.,  Vol.  I.  p.  169/1  (1867X 

gospodar:  Sclav.    See  hoqradar. 

gossampine,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  gossampitu  (Cotgr.):  the 
cotton-plant ;  cotton,  cotton  fabric. 

1066  he  weareth  a  vesture  of  ye  silke  called  Gouamfdiu :  R.  Eden,  Netue 
IiidiM,  p.  14  (Arber,  18S5X    —  cotton  of  the  tree  called  Gtuamfine:  &,,  p.  17. 
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—  Their  beddes  are  nu|de  of  Goasampioe  cotton :  >i.,  p.  ai.  abt.  IMS  The 

beds  wbich  they  (the  Indians]  bane  are  made  of  Gossopine  cotton :  J.  Sparks, 
7.  Hemikini  Sec.  Voyage,  p.  38  (1878)  bef.  1093  on  his  altar's  fiune  these 

Turkey  cloths,  |  This  gassampine  and  gold,  111  sacrifice :  Greene,  Looking 
Glatie,  Wks.,  p.  135/1  C'^i). 

gossoota  {J-  it),  sb. :  It.  garsun :  a  boy,  a  male  servant 

1817  Ormond's  next  business  was  to  send  a  gossoon  with  a  letter  to  his  (nend 
the  king  of  the  Black  IsUnds:  M.  Edgeworth,  Oi'wuwi/,ch.  UL  Wks.,  VoL  xin. 
p.  330(1825).  1818  Osme,  my  gassoon,  lend  me  the  rush:  Lady  Morgan, 

FL  Macarthy,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  156  (i8>9X  1883  ragged  gorsooos,  kMUng 

like  little  savages,  with  unkempt  heads  and  bare  feet :  il.  Jay,  Cntnem^ 
Cmmu,  VoL  l  p.  137. 

*Ck>th :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  Gothus,  pL  Gothi:  a  member  of 
sundry  'Teutonic  hordes  which  invaded  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  3,  4  cc ;  henu,  a  barbarian,  a  person  des- 
titute of  cultivation  or  taste.  Hence,  Gtothic,  gotIii&  per- 
taining to  the  Goths ;  barbarous,  uncivilised,  unrefined  ; 
applied  to  the  pointed  architecture  of  Europe  prevalent  from 
12  c.  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

1780  Without  it  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene,  |  To  which  th'  insipid  citiicn 
resorts  |  Near  yonder  heath :  OiwrsR,  Tatk,  iiL  Poems,  VoL  ii.  p.  9t  (1808X 
1788  realised  under  the  Gothic  coqguest :  Gibbon,  DecU  A*  Fall,  VoL  vii. 
ch.  xxxix.  p.  38  (i8i3X 

gouache,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  It  guazzo :  water-color  painting  with 
body-color. 

1882  two  little  drawings  in  the  quaint  and  inimiuUe  manner  of  Jacob  Cats, 
one  in  water-colour  and  the  other  in  guaclu :  Stofdard,  Dec.  is,  p.  3. 

goqjat,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  soldier's  boy. 

1778  employing  a  goujat  to  defend  the  dtadel,  while  the  generals  repose  in 
their  tents :  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  VoL  vii.  p.  158  (1858). 

goul:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  ghonL 

gonlard,  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  Fr.  proper  name  Goulard:  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  used  as  a  cooling  lotion. 

1848  opodeMoc,  joint'^  and  goulard:  Baruasi,  tmgolde.  Leg.,  p.  117 
(•865X 

gonr,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  gdur  [Yule]:  a  bison,  a 
great  wild  ox. 

1806  They  are  far  larger  than  common  buflbloes.  ^There  is  an  account  of 
a  similar  kind  called  the  Gore ;  one  distinction  between  it  and  the  bufisdo  is  the 
length  of  the  hoof:  Elphinstone,  in  Colebrooke's  Li/e,  i.  156  (1884X  [Yulel 
1807  The  Major  has  stuck  many  a  pig,  shot  man^  a  gaur,  rhinoceros,  and 
elephant:  C.  Kincslby,  7Vk>  Yean  Ago,  ch.  xviiL  [DaviesJ  1869  The 
Gour  is  too  clever  to  be  stalked,  and  far  too  &st  to  be  ridden  up  to:  Once 
a  iVeek,  Nov.  16,  p.  457/1. 

gour(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  giaonr. 

*goiinuand,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  lover  of  good  living,  an  epicure,  a 
glutton.     Sometimes  Anglicised  as  gormand  {IL  r.). 

1098  Arcigoltu,  a  gormand,  an  arch-glutton:    Florio.  1603    that 

great  gourmond,  fat  Apicius:  B.  Jonson,  Sr;.,  L  i,  Wks.,  p.  365  (1616X  1680 
brousEt  to  nothing,  by  the  meere  and  onely  valourous  dexterity  of  our  vn- 
matcnable  fraud  Gunnond:  John  Taylor,  }ykt.,  sig.  O  i  Vli.  1681 
And  I  partmg  should  appear  |  Like  the  (gourmand  Hebrew  dead :  A.  M  ar- 
vbll,  Miec.,  p.  30.  1708  I  dare  say,  their  table  is  always  good,  for  the 
Landgrave  is  a  Gcuntuutd:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lettert,  Vol.  11.  No.  lao, 
p.  437  (1774X  1606  The  medical  remarks  are. ..too  indulgent  towards  the 
nurmand:  Edim.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  p.  357.  1843  A  Parisian  gourmand  wouM 

have  paid  ten  francs  for  the  smallest  cooUea  among  them:  Thackekay,  Ir.Sk. 
Bk.,  p.  aos  (1887X  1840  The  ichthyophile  should  examine  the  curious 

varieties  which  have  struck  the  naturalists  and  gourmands  of  antiquity:  Ford, 
Handbk.  Sfain,  Pt  I.  p.  313. 

gonrmandise,  sb. :  Fr. :  fondness  fbr  good  living,  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  gluttony.  Anglicised  as  early 
as  16  c. 

1033  Foreseene  alway,  that  they  cate  without  gourmandyse,  or  leaoe  with 
somme  appetyte :  Elyot,  Caet.  Heltke,  Bk.  il  ch.  1.  [R.]  1040  dedycated 
to  Addephagia  .L  edaciteUi,  to  gourmandise :  Palsgrave,  Tr.  AtvUutut,  sig. 
I  i  v.  1640  tbey  negligently  haue  suffrcd  their  aeniantes  to  be  oppressed 

with  gourmandise,  and  to  reiecte  their  accustomed  &re,  and  to  haue  it  mm 
delicate:  Elyot,  Im.  Govemaunce,  foL  93  ve.  1008  Overmuch  gourmandise 
hindereth  digestion  in  the  stomacke:  "f.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reat.,  foL  31  r* 
1096  A  Ti^n  forth  out  of  the  wood  did  rise,  |  'Tlial  with  fell  cUwes 
'of  fierce  gounnandize.-.Did  runne  at  Pastorell  her  to  surwize:  Spens., 
F.  Q.,  VI.  X.  34.  1603  destroied  by  a  conspiracie  of  gourmandise  and  fleshly 

pleasure  together:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  956.  1604—6  Oh,  the 

?;ourraandise  and  excess  of  the  age !  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  1.  p.  468/1 
1867X  1614  All  this  gourmandise  was  in  honour  of  Lent :  Byron,  in  Moore's 
Life,  VoL  111.  p  60  (1833X  1800  the  reckless  young  Amphitryon  delighted 

to  show  his  bospitality  and  skill  in  gomrmemdiee:  Thackeray,  Pendennie,  VoL  L 
ch.  xix.  p.  199  (1879X 

gonrmaiidlse,  gormandise  {it  -  ±),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.gour- 
mandiser:  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  excess, 
to  devour  greedily. 

1696  thou  shall  not  gormandise,  I  As  thou  hast  done  with  me:  Shaks^ 
Merck.  0/  Ven.,  it  5,  3.  1098  Ine  pamper'd  stomach  more  than  well  suf- 

fic'd,  I  Casts  up  the  surfeit  lately  gormandii'd:  Drayton,  Baroni  Wart,  vL 
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(R.  1  1811  Gmurwumdtr.  To  nuine,  deuoora,  glot,  gomwndifn,  or  glutton- 
uett:  CoTGS. 

*goiirmet,J^.:  Fr. :  one  who  makes  a  study  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  a  lover  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table  in  mcxleration, 
a  person  of  taste  as  to  food  and  drink.  Orig.  a  connoisseur 
of  wine;  "A  Wine-cunner;  a  Wine-marchants  Broker;  one 
whom  he  trusts  with  the  watching,  and  imployes  in  the 
venting,  of  his  new-come  commodities"  (Cotgn^.)- 

1841  the  mott  finUbcd  gmrmtt  of  my  acqiwintaace :  Thackbrav,  Mite. 
Esutys,  &v. ,  p.  399  (1S85X  1806  there  was  something  of  the  gourmet  in  their 
mode  of  assortine  their  mouthfuls  of  beef  and  blubber:  E.  K.  Kanb,  Arctic 
Ejcpter.^  Vol.  1.  oi.  xvil  p.  009.  1860   this  inert,  obstinate,  sly,  and  rather 

demoralised  gourmet  gave  the  law,  had  the  pat^  and  was  held  in  high  honour 
and  distinction:  Odida,  Stratkmart,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  154.  1878  Lord 

Braclcenshaw  was  somethbg  of  a  teurmtt:  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  DtrtnJa,  Bk.  ti. 
ch.  n.  p.  83.  1888  Your  guests  I  Ah!  little,  I  confess,  |  We  count  a /nwrmr/ 
more  or  less:  Aiktnmumt  Apr.  ax,  p^  499/t. 

gonaaet,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  fob,  a  pocket,  a  gusset 

1806  I  have  calculated  infallibly,  and  what  has  been  the  effect!  Gousset 
ettipty,  tiroirs  empty,  n6:essaire  parted  for  Strasbourg  I  Thackbrav,  tfenccma^ 
Vol  I.  ch.  zxviiL  p.  308  (1879X 

gofktt  sb. :  Fr. :  taste. 

1733  This  last  Article  for  which  this  Master  is  so  much  Celebrated  is  not 
Intirely  to  my  GdM:  Richaiu»on,  Statues,  A'c,  ix  Hafy,  p-  35s.  bef.  1TS3 
with  alittle  previous  Cookenr,  to  corrupt  their  Gousu:  K.  North,  Examen,  i. 
iii.  54,  p.  Z56  (1740).  1736  Love  and  brown  sugar  must  be  a  poor  regale  for 

one  of  yourgoQt:  GRAV,Z«/iSrrr,  No.  vi.  Vol.  1.  p.  14(1819)1  1771  You  and 
1,  Lewis,  having  been  always  together,  never  tasted  friendship  in  this  high  gvtlt, 
contracted  by  long  absence :  Smollktt,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  13/1  (18S3X  1836 

fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines  I  From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  goflt: 
BvKON,  DoH  Juan,  xv.  Ixxii  1869  But  who  can  combine  goflt  with  new 

combinations!  Lord  BsXcoNSnao,  Tancred,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  s  (1881X 

goftt  de  traven,  pkr. :  Fr. :  perverse  taste. 

1737  His  business  must  be  to  contract  the  true  Gmit  de  travert:  Pops, 
Htm.  M.  SeritUrus,  Bk.  i.  ch.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  17s  (1757X 

gonTemante,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  governess,  a  female  in  charge  of 
a  young  woman;  a  bachelor's  housekeeper.  Often  partly 
Anglicised  as  govemanU,  which  is  sometimes  pronounced 
as  if  Italian. 

1668  1  saw  Envy  there  drest  up  in  a  widow's  veil,  and  the  very  picture 
of  the  Eovcmante  of  one  of  your  noblemen's  houses:  R.  L'Estrangk,  Tr. 
Quevedds  Visions,  p.  38.  [L.]  1688  This  I  learnt  out  of  Madam  Govemante, 
at  the  first  enterview:  Shadwbll,  Sfuirr  o/Alsatia,  iL  p.  16  (1699X  1709 

and  as  the  first  thing  that  he  intended  10  oblige  her  ill,  that  Gmitmantt  who  had 
hitherto  bad  the  care  ot  her  Actions,  should  De  dismiss'd:  Mrs.  Manlkv,  AVw 
AtaL,  Vol.  I.  p.  69  (snd  Ed.X  1716  the  old  and  withered  matrons,  known  by 
the  frightful  name  of  geuvemanles  and  duennas:  Addison,  W*s.,  VoL  iv. 
p.  409  (X856X  1701  if.. .your  Catharines  and  Marys  of  Medids,  your  Anns 

of  Austria,  ftc.  should  prove  the  model  of  your  gvwemante'.  Lord  Chbster- 
FBLD,  Lett,  Bk.  II.  No.  Uiii.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  37s  (1777)1  1771  two 

days  ago  she  arrived  with  her  mother,  who  did  not  choose  that  she  should  come 
without  a  proper  gmtvemanle :  Smou.ktt,  Humph.  CI. ,  p.  1 13/1  (1889).  1793 
His  govemante  pressed  him  forward,  and  seemed  to  tlireaten  chastisement  for 
his  delay :  H.  Brooks,  Fetto/Quea.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  189.  1803  They  obtained 
a  sight  of  a  beautiful  young  girl,  and  an  elderly  lady  whom  they  took  for  her 

5ituvemante:  M.  Edgsworth,  Belinda,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xi.  p.  soo(l83sX  1809 

ohn... being  so  much  struck  with  the  young  lady's  beauty. ..alarms  the  discreet 
tmevetnante:  f^uarterfyXev.,  Vol.  i.  p.  3^^.  1833 — 8  Mrs.  Christian,  though 
she  received  with  all  formality  the  fom^  visits  of  the  govemante  and  her  charge ; 
Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xiL  p.  140  (1886).  1834  Ah  I  and  as  her  prudish 

govemante,  you  will  doubtless  expose  me  to  her:  Baboo,  VoL  i.  ch.  xiiL  p.  338. 

governator.    See  gubemator. 

gow,  gaon,  sb.:  Anglo-lnd.  of  Ceylon  and  S.  India  fr. 
Hind,  gau :  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  English. 

1800  At  Banasoor,  two  gow  from  Manundwaddy,  there  is  an  immense 
mountain,  coveted  with  thick  jungle:  Wkllinctom,  Sufpt.  Desp.,  VoL  11. 
p.  396  (i8j8X  1660  A  gaou  in  Ceylon  expresses  a  somewjiat  indetenninat« 

length,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed,  a  gaou  across  a 
mountainous  countiy  being  less  than  one  measured  on  level  ground,  and  a  gaou 
for  a  loaded  cooley  is  also  permitted  to  be  shorter  than  for  one  unburthened,  but 
CO  the  whole  the  average  may  be  taken  under  four  miles :  E.  Tshnbnt,  Ceylon, 
1.467  (4th  Ed.).    tYulel 

gower:  Eng.fr.  Turk.    See  giaour. 

gow  I :  Eng.  fi-.  Arab.    See  j^onL 

grab,  sb. :  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Mahr.  gurab,='*^  galley',  fr.  Arab. 
g^rab,=^z.  raven':  a  two-masted  coasting  vessel  used  in 
the  East 

1678  Our  Factors,  having  concerns  in  the  cargo  of  the  shim  in  this  Road, 
loaded  two  Grobs  and  departed :  Fryer,  E.  India,  153  (1698).  [Yule]  1737 
The  Muskat  War...obliges  them  [the  Portuguese]  to  keep  an  Armada  of  five  or  six 
ship*,  besides  small  Frigates  and  Grabs  of  War:  A.  Hamilton,  East  Indies,  i. 
950.  [ib.\  1873  Moored  in  its  centre  you  saw  some  30  or  30  ghiuAbs  (grabs) 
from  Mwdiat:  Burton,  Sind  Revisited,  t.  83  (1877).    [ii.] 

*Qraochl,//. :  Lat :  name  of  two  famous  plebeian  tribunes 
and  political  reformers  of  Ancient  Rome  in  2  c.  B.C.,  whose 
mother,  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus, 
earned  by  her  admirable  education  of  them  the  honorable 
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title  of  "the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi";  representative  of  a 
mother  who  educates  her  sons  well  and  inspires  them  with 
noble  aims. 

1814  My  mother  of  the  Giacchi  (that  are  to  be):  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e, 
VoL  III.  p.  116  (iSuX  1844  a  certain  vote  he  had  given,  which  she  had  found 
it  necessary,  as  the  mother  of  the  modem  Gracchi,  to  deprecate:  Dickens, 
M.  ChutMiemit,  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  339. 

'gracloso,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  buffoon,  a  witty  person,  a  favorite. 

bef.  1670  The  Lord  Marquess  of  Buckiughatn,  then  a  great  GraSioto:  J. 
Hackkt,  A^.  Williams,  Ft.  I.  136,  p.  114  (1693X  1670  passing  his  Time 

with  his  Viiginals,  his  Dwarfs,  and  his  Gtaciosoes:  Sir  W.  Templs,  Ivks.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  334(1750).  1808  the  character  cXiiiit£racioso,  or  clown:  Soott,  iVks.  of 
Dryden,  VoL  I.  p.  jj.  1840  the  rracioso  ac  wag  of  the  patty  begs  in  verse 
accompanying  his  improvisations  with  a  guitar:  Ford,  Hemdbk.  Sjiin,  Pt.  a. 
P-  379- 

grad&tiin,  adv.:  Lat:  gradually,  by  degrees,  in  regular 
succession  or  subordination. 

1083  three  or  fower  degrees  of  minor  Ruffes,  placed  ^radatim,  one  beneath 
an  other:  Stubbbs,  Anat.  A6.,  foL  36  r«.  1660  he  rais'd  nttfnsdatim,  step 
by  step :  R.  Hkad,  Enfi.  Kegue,  sig.  D  8  i/«.  1684  to  conduct  the  Reader 

gradatim  to  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  this  Kingdom :  E.  Evbrari),  Tr. 
Tttvemief's  Japan,  &v.,  p.  4.  1741  if  we  consider  the  Formation  of  things 

gradatim,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  look  upon  the  Meotic  Lakes,  the  Black 
Sea,  b'c. :  I.  O2KLL,  Tr.  Toume/orfs  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  11.  p.  356.  1786  let 
them  [frost-bitten  fingers  or  toes]  be  bathed  in  water,  tepid  at  first,  and  raidered 
afterwards,  gradatim,  more  warm:  D.  Low,  Cksropcdotogia,  p.  Z04. 

gradino,  sb. :  It :  a  super-altar,  a  ledge  or  step  by  which 
the  back  of  an  altar  is  raised ;  a  decoration  for  or  upon  a 
super-altar. 

1888  an  altar  whose  "gradino"  is  covered  with  extremely  flat  reliefs:  C  C. 
Perkins,  llal.  Sculpt.,  p.  18.  1886  His  niche  is  secured  in  the  Temple  of 

Fame.. .in  some  modest  gradino,  like  those  on  his  own  altaipieces  and  monu- 
ments: Athemeum,  Sept.  4,  p.  313/^ 

gradnator  (-i  —  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Late 
Lat.  gradnare, = 'to  give  a  degree  to' :  one  who  or  that  which 
g^duates,  or  divides  into  degrees  or  into  any  definite  parts. 

Oradns  (ad  F«nia88nm),/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'steps  (to  Par- 
nassus)', title  of  a  work  intended  to  help  English-speaking 
students  to  produce  Latin  Verses,  but  not  regarded  with 
favor  by  competent  teachers  and  critics. 

1748  he  had  laid  violent  hands  on  a  book  called  Gradus  ad  Pamast$smt 
Fielding,  Jonathan  fVild,  Bk.  l  ch.  iii.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  108  (1806).  1767 
At  school  I  remember  old  Thwackum  oft  made  us  |  Look  out  for  a  word  in  a  book 
call'd  the  Gradus:  C.  Anstkv,  Poet.  Epist.,  Let,  11.  1807  they  borrow  their 
phrases  from  a  different  and  a  scantier  grvdus  ad  Pamassum:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  11,  p.  218.  1813  and  the  boy  proceeds  with  the  assistance  of  his^r»f/iw 
and  dictionary,  to  turn  it  into  the  measure  required :  H.,  VoL  ao,  p.  391.  1838 
a  twenty'fourth  part  of  that  most  intellectual  truhdoor  to  the  classics,  the  Gradus 
ad  Pamassum :  Harrovian,  p.  13.  1887  A  fiur  descriptive  passage  is  spoilt 

by  a  commonplace  or  gradus  epithet:  Atheneeum,  June  35,  p.  831/x. 

*OmS,fem.  Orftflnn,  sb. :  Ger. :  count  countess. 

I860  one  common  supper-table,  and  the  guests,  whether  giAffins  or  glass  en- 
gravers, were  treated  with  distinction :  Ouida,  Strathmore,  Vol.  x.  ch.  v.  p.  67. 

•graffiti,  sb.  pi. :  It  (graffito,  sing^ :  ancient  scribblings 
found  scratched  into  or  written  on  architectural  or  sculptured 
remains. 

1883  the  graJ^H  at  Abu  Simbel:  Sat.  Rev.,  Aug.  18,  p.  913/3.  1880  an 

interesting  coTlectiaa  of  sepukdual  graffiti  from  JaiSh  and  Jerusalem :  C  R.  Condbr, 
in  Contemp.  Rev.  U86  (It)  contains  transcriptions  into  Hebrew  letters.. .of 

sixty-one  Phcenician  inscriptions  copied  by  Prof.  Sayce  from  the  graffiti  in  the 
temple  of  Seti  I. :  Atkenentm,  Apr.  34,  p.  560/x. 

gram,  sb. :  Anglo-lnd.,  cf.  Port  grio:  chick-pea,  a  kind  of 
vetch  largely  used  as  fodder. 

1703  he  confessing  before  us  that  their  allowaiioe  three  times  a  week  is  but 
a  quart  of  rice  and  gram  to«tber  for  five  men  a  day,  but  promises  that  for  the 
future  it  shall  be  rectified:  In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Madras,  11.  10  (1861X  [Yule] 
1799  You  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  Pumeah  would  bid  for  the  gram  contract 
when  it  was  offered:  Wbijjngton,  Disp.,  VoL  i.  p.  47  (1844X  1803  At  a 

short  distance  from  our  encampment,  there  was  a  little  field  cultivated  with  giam: 
J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asiatic  Res.,  Vli.  63. 

grammaticaster  (p.  j.  -  J.  =^,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  gram- 
tnaticasUr,  (contemptuous)  dim.  of  Lat  ^ammaticus,^'a 
g^mmarian' :  a  pedantic  trifling  grammarian. 

1601  He  tells  thee  tru^  my  noble  neophyte;  my  little  grammaticaster,  he 
does :  B.  Jonson,  Poetast.,  l  i,  Wks.,  f.  108/3  {1860X  1648  so  many  petty- 

foggers  in  taw,  so  manv  quack-salvers  in  physick.  so  many  grammaticasters  m 
country  schools :  Sir  W.  Pbttv,  Advice  to  HartUi,  p.  33.    [T.] 

gramme,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  unit  of  weight  equivalent  to  a  little 
more  than  1 5*432  grs.  Troy. 

1888  Lord  Byron's  [brain]  weighed  one  thousand  four  hundred  grammes : 
Standard,  Jan.  5,  p.  5. 

gran  diablo,/Ar. :  Sp. :  great  devil 

1604—6  Pride.,  .is  the  giandiabolo,  that  filthy  spirit  is  gotten  into  the  midst 
of  men:  J.  Trapf,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  iv.  p.  64/1  (1867X 
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gran  fiesta,  phr. :  Sp. :  great  festival. 

USD  The  groH  fittta  with  which  they  celebrate  their  reunioa:  Mrs. 
Olip HAMT,  Ctrvanta,  p.  loi. 

granada,  Sp. ;  granado,  granade,  grenado,  Eng.  fr.  Sp. : 
sb. :  a  hand-grenade ;  a  satirical  squib. 

1691  yoa  roust  not  be  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  arteficial  fire,  as  Tromtpts^ 
Cratutdet,  BtUUts:  Garrard,  Art  Warn,  p.  317.  1611  Or  that  had  some 
Granada  quenched:  N.  T.,  in  Coryat's  Crmnbt^  %\a.  b  1  r«.  1626  povBoned 

bullets,  brasse  bals,  iron  faals,  granadoea,  trunks  of  wilde  fire :  Capt.  J,  Shith, 
Wks.,  p.  800  (1884X  bef.  1638  If  a  gianado  be  fired,  all  within  the  bunt  of  it 
are  in  hazard :  Feltham,  Rttotva,  Pt.  11.  p.  363  (1S06).  16S1  eleven  barrels 
of  silver  coin,  8000  granadoes,  two  barrels  of  halters :  In  Court  &"  Tit/us  0/ 
Chat.  /,,  VoL  IL  p.  13J  (1848X  1689  most  nen  saVj  that  these  formidable  fires 
which  are  now  raging  m  both  tliese  Countrcys,  were  kindled  at  first  by  a  GrmauuU 
hurl'd  fnm  his  brain :  Howell,  Ltlt.,  vl  xlii.  p.  6j  (1645X  1640   Then, 

there  is  a  court  full  of  cannon  bullets. ..grenadoes;  Evelyn,  Diary^  Vol.  [.  p.  215 
(187a).  1686    He  makes  his  tongue  a  grenado  to  shoot  out  oaths  and 

falaspheraies  against  heaven  ;  J.  Trapp.  Com.  New  Teat.,  p.  703/3  (1868)  bef. 
1688    Yet  to  express  a  Scot,  to  play  that  priie,  |  Not  all  those  Mouth-C 


L-Granados 


blow  up  all  within,  |  Like  a  Gramado  shot  into  a  Mi^ytxiHx  Cowley,  IVks., 
Vol.  \.  p.  iia  (1707).  bef,  1670  and  trouled  out  a  Motion  crammed  like  a 

Granada  with  obsoleie  Words :  J.  Hacket,  Aip.  U^iOiamt^  Pt.  1.  90, p.  75(1693). 
1670  The  Rare  Engine,  teaching  how  to  throw  Grmttadys  mto  besieged  Towns : 
R.  Lassbls,  yo)r.  Ital.,  Pl  i.  p.  30  (1698).  1674  every  mans  mind  is  his 

Castle  ;...the  throwing  in  of  Granadoes,  will  be  but  a  smutty,  stinking  token  to  the 
world:  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk atid Selv.,  sig.  b  s  r*.  1676  Like  a  Granado  from 
a  Cannon  shot,  |  Which  lights  at  last  upon  the  Enemies  ground :  Otway,  Don 
Carl.,  iiL  p.  ao.  1691  able  to  frame  both  Clockt  and  Tf^atchet,  and  Pumfs, 

and  irtittt,  and  GretuuUiei,  and  Rockets:  ].  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  1.  p.  s6  (iTot). 
1781   The  French  gave  them  a  warm  Reception  with  their  Hand-Gramadoes'. 

L Pitts,  Ace.  Afoham.,  p.  31a.  1761   unless  indeed  the  skuU  had  been  as 

rd  as  a  granado:  Sterns,  Tritt.  SAand.,  ill.  xvL  Wks.,  p.  133  (1839).  179S 
they  tocBM  their  granadoes  or  hand'.shells  among  us:  H.  Brooke,  FooIo/QmoL, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  S3. 

granadeer:  Eng.  ir.  Fr.    See  grenadier, 
granado,  sb. :  Sp.    See  quotation. 

1600  right  tranado  silke:  B.  JONSOK,  Cjmth.  Rev.,  v.  4,  Wki.,  p.  347  (1616). 

grand  air,  phr. :  Fr. :  an  air  of  distinction. 

1776  it  has  grand  air  and  a  kind  of  Louis  X IV.  old  fashionhood  that  pleases 
me:  Hor.  Walpole,  Lettert,  VoL  vi.  p.  313  (18S7X 


«grandcoap,/^.:  Fr.:  great  stroke,  great  hit    See  coup. 


grand  goiA,phr.:  Fr.,  'great  taste':  sublime  style.  See 
gusto  grande. 

1727  I  bought  your  Opera  to-day  for  sixpencc...!t  is  in  the  gnmd  gout : 
Swift,  in  Pope's  Lett.,  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  73  (1757X 

*Orand  Monarane,  phr.:  Fr.,  'Great  Monarch':  title 
applied  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 

1716  His  governors  of  towns  and  provinces,  who  formed  themselves  upon  the 
example  of  their  Grand  Monarque :  Addison,  Wkt..  VoL  iv.  p.  438  (1856). 
1846  The  Bourbons  introduced  that  particular  rage  for  building  ana  gilcui^ 
which  chaiacterised  te  Grand  Monarque :  Ford.  Handbk.  .S^OMt,  Pt.  11.  p.  734. 

*grand  monde,  phr. :  Fr. :  great  world,  high  society. 

1704  a  sect  arose  whose  tenets  obtained  and  spread  very  far,  »>ecially  in  the 
grand  monde,  and  among  every  body  of  good  fashion :  ^Swirr,  Tale  ^  a  Tub, 
i  iL  Wks.,  p.  6t/x  <i669X  17S6  But  I  am  now  returning  to  Uie  noble  scene  of 
Dublin,  xaXoCoK  grand  monde:  —in  Pope's  Wkt.,yA.  vn.  p.  s3(i87iX  1740 
On  eacn  side  were  ranged  all  the  secular  grand  moiide  of  Rome :  Gray,  Letten, 
No.  xxxviit  VoL  i.  p.  82  (i8>9X  1777   They  keep  a  noble  house,  spend  a 

great  deal  of  money,  their  manners  bespeak  their  birth  and  their  acquaintance 


with  'Cm  grand  monde:  Lord  Chesterfield,  JLetl.  (Tr.fi-.  Fr.^  Bk.  1.  No._ 
viiL  Misc  W       ''  *  '  ..-' 

I  we  of  the  grand  monde  1 

1:  H.  Brooke.  A'»»/<>/0«_.,  ^ 

!  grand,  grand  monde :  Byron,  Don 


1792   Without  the  richness  of 
dress,  how  should  we  of  the  grand  mon<le  shew  any  difference  between  ourselves 
-■--■■  .206.  1833  She 


xxxviiL  Misc  Wks,,  Vol.  11.  p.  lao  (1777). 
dress,  how  should  we  of  the  grand  monde  shew  any  ditten 
and  vile  plebeians:  H.  Brooke,  Fool o/Quai.,  Vol.  11.  p. 
was  celebrated  1  For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand 
yuan,  XIV.  xlii. 

*grand  signior,  grand  signor,  phr. :  Eng.  fr.  It  gran 
signore,  some  forms  affected  by  Fr.  ^and  seigneur,  Sp.gra» 
seHor,  generally  more  or  less  Anglicised. 

1.  grand  master,  gentleman  of  high  rank  and  aristocratic 
mien. 

1601  one  of  the  grand-seigneurs  of  Rome:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  U.  H., 
Bk.  35.  ch.  3,  Vol.  II.  p.  536.  1860  a  Paladin  in  the  field,  a  grand  seigneur 

in  the  diawing-room :  Whvtb  Melville,  Holmiy  House,  p.  84. 

2.  great  lord,  title  given  in  W.  Europe  to  the  Sultan  of 
the  Turks. 

1693  The  Gran  SeUnier  yet  liveth  in  Croatia,  his  Bassa  is  70000  strong,  and 
bis  Army  divided  into  four  parts:  Reliq.  ff ■>«<>)>.,  p.  68]  (i68sX  1098  our 

TurUt  companie  never  sent  the  like  to  the  Criuu^-SiCNioR :  B.  Jonson,  Bv. 
Mem  in  his  Hum.,  i.  3,  Wks.,  p.  9  (t6t6X  1620  the  Gran  Senior:  Purchas, 
Piigrinu,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  355.  1680  The  great  Grandsigneor,  the  Com- 

mission sign'd:  John  Taylor,  IVhe.,  sig.  3  Kkk  4  ro/2.  1634   the  Grand 

Signior,  was  not  then  in  Conatanlitu/le:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  b.  28. 
1643  the  Gran  Signior  at  this  day:  Howell,  /nstr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  40  C1869X 


164S  Of  which  the  Grand  Seienour  proudly  sakl :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Retig.  Med., 
I  xviL  Wks. ,  VoL  11.  p.  344  (Itohn,  iSssX  1746  no  Grand  Signor  is  deposed ; 
Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  IL  p.  6  (1857X  1788  Mahmud,  the  Pacha  of 

Scutari,  has  obuined  a  pardon  of  the  Grand  Signior,  through  the  interference  of 
the  Grand  Admiral:  Gent.  Mag.,  lviil  1.  73/1.  1830  they  kissed  them  and 


-„ ^_..:  T.S. 

Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicih,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  281.  1803  and  to  make  a  tender 

of  his  services  to  the  C^and  Seignior;  Tr.  Bourrienn^s  Mem.  N.  Bonaparte, 
ch.  iL  p.  ao. 

grand  tonr,  ^Ar. :  Fr.:  grand  round,  the  round. of  the 
principal  cities  and  places  of  interest  in  Europe,  which  in 
18  c.  was  supposed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  education  of  a 
young  man  of  wealth. 

1670  [See  Kiro].  1748  you  have  made  the  grand  tour:  Smollett,  Rod. 
Rand.,  ch.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  3  (1817X  1760  my /rmi^ /Intr  through  Europe: 
Sterne,  7>7x/.  Shand^vw.  xxvti,  Wks.,  p.  309  (X839X  1818  I  am  not  equal 
to  theirnsj*^  tour:  M.  Edgeworth,  PatronageSVA.  II.  ch.  xxvii  p.  140  (1833X 
1849  The/nruu/  tourms  then  uill  a  luxury:  G.  Macphbrson,  Li/e  e/  Anna 

2^Mf«rm«, p. a6(i878X  1864  MonsieurConstant...had...attendedon...theyoung 
[arquis  of  Trufneton... throughout  the  grand  tour:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone, 
VoL  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  98.  1880  One  of  those  mushroom  growths  that  spring  |  From 
Grand  Tours  and  from  tailoring:  A.  Dobsoh,  At  th*  Sign  o/the  Lyre,  p.  isj. 

grande  aimte,  phr.:  Fr.:  grand  anny;  applied  to  the 
splendid  army  which  the  great  Napoleon  led  into' Russia. 

1844  the  renowned  "grande  armie"  of  imperial  France:  W.  Siboenk, 
Waterloo,  VoL  L  ch.  iL  p.  aa 

grande  chtoe,  phr. :  Fr. :  entertainment  on  a  great  scale. 

1838  particularly  attached  to/aste  and  to  grand  chin~to  your  ease  and  en- 
joyment of  every  kind:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,Pnl.,  p.  31  (1886X 

*grande  danie,/)Ar.:  Fr. :  aristocratic  lady. 

1863  and  how  she  had  been  a  great  beauty,  and  was  a  fttfect  grmnde  dasne 
always:  Thackeray,  Philip,  VoL  1.  ch.  L  p.  116  (1887X  1860  or  you've 

made  love  to  some  grande  dame  because  it  answered  a  political  purpose :  Ooida, 
Strathmore,  VoL  1.  ch.  iL  p.  35.  1888  The  mother's  stately  grace  and 

iiilly  develoiied  beauty  ...distinguish  her  as  a  grande  dame:  Athemeum,  Jan.  30, 
p.  175/1- 

grande  entree:  Fr.    See  entrte  2. 
grande  numlAre,  phr. :  Fr. :  elevated  style. 

1664  Md/ which  seems  to  us  of  the  GnMMfjwtMulrrv,  in  their  eyes  appears  to 
be  but  gross  and  heavy :  Evblvh,  Tr.  Frtatft  ParaU.  Arckit.,  Pt.  i.  p.  ii. 

grande  mode,  phr. :  Fr. :  high  fashion,  height  of  fashioa 

1670  they  are  got  so  far  into  the  grande  mode,  as  to  wear  Breeches  and 
Doublets:  R.  Lasseui,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  45  (1698X 

*grande  passion, /Ar. :  Fr.:  great  passion,  serious  love- 
affair. 

1838  And  if  in  fact  she  take*  to  a  "grande  passion,"  |  It  is  a  very  seriooa 
thing  indeed:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  xii.  IxxnL  1860  the  never-ending,  ever- 

changing /n»«^/asriMw:  OuiDA,  Strathmore,  Vol.  l  ch.  iL  p  30.  1877 

utterly  undeserving  of  the  honours  of  a  grande  paeeion:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart, 
Mine  is  Thine,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  299  (1879X  1888   He  was  naturally  absorbed  in 

the  arrangement  of  his  numerous  schemes — no  easy  matter,  when  ac&irs  of  mag- 
nitude have  to  be  ordered  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a  grande  passion :  F.  Bl, 
Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  vL  p.  109.  1886  in  spite  of  ner  frivolity,  her 

social  audacity,  her  flirtations,  and  her  cunning,  she  "had  a  heart," — that  she  was 
a  woman  capable  of  a  grande  passion :  L.  Oliphan-t,  Altiora  Peto,  ch.  xxiiL 
p.  379(t8S4X 

*grande  tenne,  phr. :  Fr. :  full  dress.  See  en  grande 
tenne. 

I860  ei^oyed  like  the  ease  of  the  dressing-gown  after  the  restraint  of  the 
grande  tenue:  Ouida,  Strathmore,  VoL  I.  di.  x.  p.  171.  1886  llie  little 

soldier.. .is  almost  a  caricature ;  the  grande  tenue  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  lose  the 
charm  which  belongs  to  grotesqueness ;  Athenaum,  Apr.  24,  p  560/2. 

grandee  (-i  il),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  grande :  («)  a  Spanish 
aristocrat  of  .the  highest  class,  who  is  allowed  to  remain 
covered  before  the  sovereign;  hence,  by  extension,  {b)  a  great 
person. 

a.  1098  and  one  of  his  [Philip's]  Grandes  in  S^yne,  (to  wit,  the  Count 
after  Duke  of  Feria)  had  married  an  English  ladie :  R.  Parsons,  ffarJ-Wortt 
to  Hast.  Watch-Word,  Vt-vnu  '  


to  Hast.  Watch-Word,  Pt.  viii.  p.  116.  1610  An  Adalantado  |  A  Grande 

girl :  B.  Jonson,  Alch.,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  641  (1616X  1612    I  saw  that  as  a 

young  little  Lord  rode  by  for  his  pleasure,  they  said  he,  was  a  great  Grande: 


1610  An  Adalantado  |  A  Grande 
a 
young  little  L.ord  rode  by  for  bis  pleasure,  they  said  he  was  a  great  Grande: 
T.  Shsltos,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  uu  db.  vii.  p.  igi.  1631   the  King  of 

Spain  sends  som  of  his  Grandes  hither,  to  repair  their  decayed  fortunes:  Howell, 
Lett.,  I.  xxxviiL  p.  76(i645X  1623  [See  eondaX  1627  their  ATuv.  wi 
Grandes :  Bacon,  Nat,  Hist.,  CenL  viii.  (  739.  1636  Ay,  and  I  assure  your 
Ladyship,  allied  to  the  best  grandoes  of  Spam;  Hevwood,  ChaU. /or Beauty, 
Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  18  (PearsonX  1797  I  expected  dignity  and  hauteur  in 

a  Spanish  Grandee:  Southey,  Lett.  dur.  ResuL  in  Spain,  p.  ai.  1840 

The  Duke  for  this  splendid  feat  was  made  an  English  earl :  the  Cortes  bestowed 
on  him  the  rank  ot grande :  Ford,  Handbh.  Spam,  PL  11.  p.  563. 

b.  1619  Procius  and  other  magnified  Grandes:  Purchas,  Microcotmus, 
ch.  Iviii.  p.  554.  1630  all  the  Grandees  of  the  Republick:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s 
Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  Ixxxix.  (1676X  1648  for  I  am  verily  persuaded  that 

the  Grandees  here  will  push  it  to  the  uttermost :  Evelyn,  Corresp,,  VoL  III. 
p.  9  (1872X  1604  Grandees  and  Patrons:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  5. 

1664  Traparfd  your  Party  with  Intregue,  |  And  took  your  Grandees  down  a 
peg,  I  NewModeird  th'  Armj^  and  Caehier'd  |  All  that  to  Le^on  SMEC  ad- 


:  S.  Butler,  Hudibrat, 


my  and 
',  Ft.  II. 


Cant.  iL  p.  loj.         bef.  1788  the  factious 
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GRANDEUR 

Drivai-.MTer  engmge  their  Grandees  in  anything  that  is  scandalously  fadnonus : 
R.  NonTH,  Examrn,  II.  v.  59,  p.  ^51  (1740).  1798  If  the  popubce,  as  in 
Chios,  were  industrious  and  mgenious,  the  gtandees,  bjr  the  length  of  their  naib 
! r  -t^  limoa,  gave  evKj  "     ' 


GRAVE 


ud  the  ctampiog  of  their  I 


evidence  that  true  dignity  was  above 


mxwr  or  utility:  H.  Baooiu,  FMto/QuaJ.,  Vol.  11.  p.  80.       ~     '18M  all  the 
inodces  in  Granductoo  stepped  into  their  carriages:  G.  A.  Sala,  Qnitt  Aloiu, 


Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  IS- 

*gnuidear  {n.  -),sd. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. grandeur:  magnificence, 
nobility,  dignity,  sublimity,  breadth  and  loftiness  of  cha- 
racter. 

1(00  This  was  in  manner  a  more  solemne  day  unto  him  in  regard  of  the 
tSeclionat  &vour  of  men,  and  the  estimation  of  his  true  grandeur  in  deed,  than 
«a  which  he  rade  into  th^  dtie  in  triumph  over  king  StMax  &  the  Carthaginians : 
HoUAMD,  Tr.  l->vr,  Blc  xxxvin.  p.  1017.  1068  And  if  the  Image  of  God 

^  odIt  Giandenr,  Power  and  Sovereignty,  certainly  we  have  been  hitherto  much 
-isisken  in  our  Duty:  South,  Strm.,vo\.  i.  p.  48  (1727).  1664  a  work  of 

■  ■      "       •         "  "     "        '    "       ILArMl. 


,  Pt. 


1713 


nodigious  Grandnre :  Evhlyn,  Tr.  Frtarft  Parall. . 

ibe  &twleur  of  oio-  Metropolis:  Sfiectatcr,  No.  43a,  Julv  14,  p.  6ii/3'(Moriey)i 
1770  the  edifice  was  deemed  a  wonder,  not  for  its  form. ..out  for  the  grandeur  of 
in  pnpoctions:  R.  Chanolbr,  Trav.  Alia  Mmr,  p.  141.  1797  The 

^Mnach  to  Madrid  is  ver^  beantiftir.  The. ..and  the  palace  give  it  an  appearance 
ofnaodenr  which  there  are  no  suburb*  to  destroy :  Southbv,  ^U.  iur.  Xetitl. 
n  Sftm,  p.  106.  ISM   He  felt  awed  by  the  grandeur  of  Washington's 

ivoeocc;  H.  C  Lodge,  StvMet  in  Hittory,  p.  sat. 

grandeza,  sb. :   Sp. :  (a)  grandee-ship,  a  privilege  of  a 
grandee ;  (A)  magnificence,  grandeur. 

<.    162S  Amongst  other  Graddezas  which  the  King  of  Sfain  conferd  upon 
our  Prince,  one  was  the  raleasment  of  prisoners:  Howstx,  Lttt,,  ill.  xvii.  p.  74 


(i^^; 


iX. 


_  1648  he  shall  see  such  a  GrandtiA,  that  the  Roman  Monarchy  in  her 
tighest  llcrish  never  had  the  like :  Howbll,  Imtr,  Far.  Trav.,  p.  40  (liw}). 

Qntndgoiuder,  name  of  the  father  of  Qargantna  {g.  v.). 

lOM  he  had  been  a  ptojper  guest  at  GranJgouiim  Feast :  Six  Th.  Bxovk, 
Find.  Bf.,  6k.  VII.  ch.  xvul  p.  31a  (1686). 

gns,  si. :  Fr. :  meat,  meat  diet. 

17H  a jprotestant  family,  who  eat  grai  every  day:  Smollktt,  France  &• 
Jlsfy,  sxii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  418  (1817X  1780  If  he  can  root  out  monks,  the 
^pe  will  have  less  occasion  to  allow  ^rar,  because  we  cannot  supply  them  with 
mtiert'-  Hon.  WALroLB,  LttUn,  Vol  vii.  p.  335  (1858). 

gna8e76,  part. :  Fr. :  trilled  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
sometimes  applied  to  the  French  consonant  r. 

giasso  di  seipe,  phr. :  It :  snakefs  fat  . 

IQO  R  JoNSOH,  Dtv.  it  an  Ast,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  Vol  ii.  p.  148  (1631  — 40X 

grata  persona:  Late  Lat    See  persona  grata. 
gntiSf  (-i  —  -L),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yt.gralifier:  to  please. 

1.  to  please,  to  afford  pleasure  to,  to  humor,  to  indulge. 

1016  he  wold  be  as  redy  to  gratify  vs  with  his  good  will ;  Q.  Eliz.,  in  Ellis* 
Orif.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  in.  No.  cccxcv.  f.  360  (1846X  1069  he  bong 

dttyroos  to  gratefie  them  againe,  caused  it  to  be  ordeyned  and  enacted,  &c. ; 
GurTON,  Chrtn.,  Steph.,  an.  13,  p.  47.  1S79  gtatifie  the  common  people : 

NosTH,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  641  (1611).  1S90  A  mighty  Mazer  bowle  of  wine 

was  lett,  I  As  if  it  had  to  him  bene  sacrifide,  |  Wherewith  all  new-come  guests  he 
•ntyfide:  SriMS.,  F.  Q.,  11.  xiL  49.  1601  to  gmtifie  the  age  ensuing: 
HoujuiD,  Tr.  PiiM.  N.  H.,  Pref.,  p.  i.  1620  the  Duke  of  Matitua  to 
gniifie  the  Pop^  granted  his  City  for  the  Council :  Brent,  Tr.  Soap^s  Hist. 
Cmme.  Tnrnl,  Bk.  i.  p.  77  (1676X  1666  our  Committee  of  Trade...were  the 

rail  of  commerce  by  gratifying  some  for  private  ends:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  i. 
^  335  i^^f)- 

2.  to  make  gracious.    Jtan. 

U91  Some  ODe,  that  would  with  grace  be  gralifide :  Spens.,  Cmmft.,  Muiop., 
iia 

3.  to  grant  as  a  kindness  or  indulgence.    Rare. 

bef.  1701  You  steer  between  the  country  and  the  court,  I  Nor  gratify  whate'er 
&e  great  desire :  Dkvcbh,  7V  John  Dridtn,  139,    (C  E.  D.J 

4.  to  show  gratitude  for,  or  ta 

IM6  for  Edwaide  was  verie  desierus  to  seeme  to  gratifie  the  duke  for  his 
owMe  hosoitalitie :  Tr.  Pofyjert  Vtrgil't  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  sot  (1846). 
1096  And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor,  |  You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify 
^gentleman:  Shaks.,  Tom.  Shr.,  i.  1,  373.  1607  To  gratify  his  noble 

Kmce:  —  CarioL,  XL.  a,  44. 

gntiosa  adv.:  It:  Mus.:  a  direction  to  performers  to 
play  gracefully. 

17M  GRATIOSO,  is  a  gracefiU  and  agreeable  Manner  of  playing:  Skert 
ExfUe.  <^Ffr.  Wdt.  m  Mus.  Bks. 

gratioso:  Sp.    See  gradoso. 
*grfttis,  adv.,  also  used  as  adj.  in  Eng. :  Lat. 
I.    adv.:  for  nothing,  without  taking  payment,  without 
giving  payment,  freely,  gratuitously. 


1049  XX.  or  xl.  pound  by  yere,  which  is  an  honest  porcion  to  be  \aAgraHs 
n  one  Lordeshyn,  M  a  nother 
kf.  K.  EJv,.  VI.,  J.  p.  39(18 


I  sweat  and  labourer  Latimer, 7  J<m«. 

oX  1888  that  I  myself  would  minister  the 

,.   ...  Warde,  Tr.  Altssio's  Stcr^  Pt.  I.  sig.  *  ii  V. 

:  to  euery  dtiien  gratis :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  \ 


■edcdne  vnto  \a,ia  rratis : 

Un  distriboting  of  come  to  euery  citiien  gratis :  imorth,  it.  nutarch,  p.  717 

(idi).        IBSS  gratis  yon  have  leccived,  gratis  give  jt\  N.  T.  (Rheni.X  Hat., 
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X.  8.  1894  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee,  |  He  gratis  comes:  Shaes:,  Lucrttt, 

914.  1608  yet  grantmg  them  their  Hues  eratis:  W.  Watson,  Qtuxlttiets  >/ 
Kflig.  A*  State,  p.  59.  160S  is  highly  displeased,  that  be  should  be  thought 
to  have  received  his  empire  at  fortunes  hand /n><u :  Holijihd,  Tr.  Flat.  Utr., 


p.*3«4 

Voyaet,  p.  4.       1616  a  great  deal  of  envy  he  will  bring  upon  himself,  as  it  were, 

fratis:  I.  ChamSSRI.Ain,  in  Court  &•  Timts  0/  yas.  /.,  Vol  1.  p.  405  (1848X 
690  administring  gratis  the  Sacraments:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc. 
Trtnt,  Bk.  I.  p.  u  (1676).  1683  they  desenie  to  haue  seruice  done  them 
Gratis:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aitman's  Lf/it  0/ Guzman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  131. 
1684  doe  give  it  unto  you  gratis,  that  is  ionAJide,  with  the  faith  of  your  Coronell 
Cf/m>nu:  B.  JoNSON,  Cfu^irmwikilr,  Wks., p.  181(1640).  1644  they  entertain 
and  refresh. ..gratissuchpilgrimsasgoto Rome:  Evelyn, £>»Vi»y,  VoL  I.  p.  101(1873). 
1608  he  will  not  do  it  gratis,  or  freely:  J.  Gaule,  Mag-asiro-maHcer,  p.  169. 
1688  Heaven  doth  all  things  gratis  give:  E.  Ashmole,  Tktmt.  Chtm.  Brit., 
p.  3.  bef.  1608  you  had  then  trusted  us  gratis,  whereas  now  we  have  oar 
former  Loyalty  to  vouch  us :  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  1 11  (1687).  1678  I  do 
ti\  gratis,  and  am  most  commonly  a  loser:  Drydsn,  Kimd-Ktittr,  L  t,  Wks., 
VoI.il  p.  113(1701).  1689  rle  teach  thee  it  f»M/M:  R.  L'^trahge,  Tr. 

Erasmus  stl.  Collapt.,  p.  134.  1696  You  received  every  thing,  and  every 

thing  gratis:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nichoi's  Ed.,  Vol.  1.  p.  3S8  (1864I 
1789 — 80  I  knew  an  old  lord  in  Leicestershire,  who  amused  himself  with  maid, 
ing  pitchforks  and  spades  for  his  tenants  gratis :  Swirr,  in  Pope's  Wks.,  VoL  vii. 
p.  188  (1871X  1760  many  of  those  gentlemen  are,  by  no  means,  unwilling 

to  dinepa/M:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lttters,  VoL  i.  No.  187,  p.  571  (1774X 
1769  The  lands  of  this  colony  are  granted  gratis  upon  terms  of  settlement : 
E.  BANCKorT,  Ess.  Nat.  Hist.  Guiana,  p.  377.  1787  The  Leauter  is  not 

one  of  their  medical  assistants  who  serve  them  gratis:  Gent.  Mag.,  1079/1. 
1798  and  this  I  will  do  gratis,  or  rather  in  acknowledgement  of  we  favours 
I  have  received  in  this  kingdom;  H.  Brooke,  Foot  o/Qual.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  199. 
1804  The  delivery  of  the  provisions  gratis  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  defiective 
mode  of  providing  against  the  effects  of  famine :  Wellington,  Disp.,  VoL  u. 
p.  1 140  (1844X  1848  The  public  is  admitted  on  St.  George's  day  free  gratis : 
Ford,  Handbk.  Sfsun,  Pt.  i.  p.  490. 

2.  as  adj. :  given  for  nothing,  offered  or  rendered  without 
charge;  also,  incorrectly,  gratuitous,  based  on  nothing,  un- 
warranted (see  gratis  uctnin). 

1810  They  ...compose  gratis  catak>gnes  for  publk:  anctions:  Edin.  Xtv., 
VoL  17,  p.  1 16.  1879  a  gratis  addition  to  his  egoistic  gratifications:  H.  SrBNCSE, 
Data  o/Etkics,  p.  aii.    Tcj 

gr&tis  dictam,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  a  gratuitous  statement, 
an  unwarranted  statement 

1708  which  [opinion]  he  says. ..was  not  bom  till  some  ages  afker  Christ;  which 
u  gratis  dictum :  John  Howe.  Wks.,  p.  65/1  (1834).  1804  These  assertiotv 
rest  entirely  upon  the  gra<w<Ac/Mm  of  Hr.  Godwin:  Edin.  Rev.,y<iL  3,  p.  441. 

gratitude  {.J--J.\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yr.  gratitude:  thankful- 
ness, gratefulness,  an  agreeable  sense  of  obligation  combined 
with  kindly  feeling  towards  another  in  consequence  of  a 
benefit  or  benefits  received. 

1098  Chs/f/ax/tw,  gratitude,  thankefiilnes:  Florio.  1601  which  giati- 

tude  I  Through  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth:  Shaks.,  All's  Well, 
iv.  ^  6.  1660  He  did. ..acknowledge  that  his  nation  do  noth^  out  of 

grautude :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  353  (t873X 

gratnita,  sb. :  It :  gratuity. 

1806  Ster.  Sonne,  is  this  the  gentleman  that  selles  us  the  b'vingi  Im.  Fy, 
father,  thou  must  not  call  it  selling,  thou  most  say,  is  this  the  gentlenaa  that 
must  have  the  ^n>/auV«>  Return  fiom  Parnassus. 

*jSm^isaxiBL, pi.  graTunina,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  'burden':  the 
weightiest  part  (of  an  accusation  or  complaint) ;  the  ground 
of  a  complaint,  accusation,  or  action  at  law;  techn.  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  grievance  or  abuse  made  bv  the  lower  house 
of  Convocation  to  the  upper  house.  Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as 
gravament  [C.]. 

1647  In  such  odious  things,  it  is  not  safe  nor  charitable  to  extend  the 
gravamen  and  punishment  beyond  the  instances  the  apostles  make,  or  their 
exact  ^rallels:  Jer.  Taylor,  Liberty  0/  Profhttytng  (Ord  MS.X  lUJ 
1889  The  gravamen  of  our  comi>laint  is  that  a  collection  entitled  'Anglo-Indian 
Codes*  should,  without  explanation  or  warning,  exclude  acknowledged  codes: 
Atkenseum,  Aug.  17,  p.  113/3. 

gravance:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  caravance. 

♦grave,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Tr.  grave :  heavy,  important, 
serious,  stately,  sad,  grievous. 

I.  adj.:  I.  heavy,  weighty;  also,  metaph.  weighty,  im- 
portant, momentous. 

1611  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue;  you  bear  a  graver  purpose, 
I  hope :  Shaks.,  Cymb.,  L  4,  151.  be£  16S4  His  shield  grave  and  great: 

Chapman.    [CI 

I.  adj. :  2.    solemn,  dignified,  staid,  sober,  serious. 

1681  the  often  repetition  of  anythmg  of  graue  or  sad  importance  wyll  be 
tedious  to  the  reders  of  this  warke:  Elyot,  Govermmr,  Bk.  l  ch.  i.  Vol.  i, 
p.  I  (1880).  1846  Gildas,  a  moste  grave  writer,  dotbe  allmoste  accorde  in  all 

poinctes  with  Caesar:  TcPolydore  VergitsEng.  Hist.,\cA.  i.  p.  57(i846X  1680 
the  whole  Periode  and  compasse  of  speache  so  delightsome  for  the  roundnesae, 
and  so  grave  for  the  siraungenesse:  E.  Kirke,  in  Sfens.  Skef.  Col.,  Ep^  Wks., 
p.  441/1  (1883).  1688  Hear  me,  grave  fathers!  noble  tribunes,  suy  I  Shaks., 
Tit.  And.,  iii.  i,  i.  1641  1  embarked.. .in  company  with  three  grave  divines ' 
Evelyn,  Diary/V<A.  I.  p.  13  (1873).  1716—30  Make  the  sage  frolic,  and  the 
serious  smile,  [  The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about :  Pope,  Tr.  Homer's 
Od.,jav.    (R.) 
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GRAVE 


I.  adj.:  3.  in  acoustics  and  linguistics,  low  in  pitch, 
barytone,  not  acute. 

II.  sb. :  a  grave  accent ;  the  accent  or  diacritical  mark, '. 

graTe,  adv.,  also  used  as  sb.:  It.:  Mus.:  sedately;  a 
sedate  movement. 

ITM  GRAVE,  sicnifies  a  very  Grave  and  Slow  Movement,  loniewbat  &iter 
than  Adagio,  and  slower  than  Larro:  Short  Exilic,  of  For.  Wdt.  in  Mus. 
Bkt.  1T63  What  Yoiick  could  mean  by  the  words  UHiamentt, — Itnuti, — 

grave. — ond  sometimes  adagio.— as  applied  to  theological  composittoos...!  dare 
not  venture  to  guess:  Stbrnb,  Tritt.  Shaad.,  vi.  xi.  Wks.,  p.  360(1839). 


Mid.  Du.  grave,  Mid.  Ger.  grave:   count 


*graTe,  sb. 
SeeOraC 

1609  Dbxkbr,  GMTt  Homik.,  ch.  v.  bef.  1636  Holpe  the  kinge  to  a 

subject  that  may  live  to  take  grave  Maurice  prisoner;  Bkau.  &  Fl.,  Lov^i  Curt, 
L  3.  1641  the  palsgrave  and  grave  Maurice  were  elected  knights  of  the 

garter:  Bakbr,  CArvancfr,  an.  1613. 

graTddo,  sb. :  Lat :  catarrh,  heaviness  (of  the  limbs). 

17M  Fierce  coughs  will  tease  you,  hoaneness  bind  your  voice,  I  Or  moist 
gravedo  load  your  aching  brows:  J.  Akustromc,  Art  Pra.  Health,  Bk.  I.  3x9. 

Cbaves,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  class  of  Bordelais  wines  from 
the  Gironde  in  France,  which  includes  Chiteau  Margaux, 
Ch&teau  Lafitte,  and  Sauterne. 

16S0  The  French  Frontiadce,  Claret,  Red  nor  White,  |  Graues  nor  High- 
Country  could  our  heartt  delight:  John  Taylor,  IVit.,  sig.  a  Ffi'4  r<>/i. 

gravity  {j.  —  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  graviU:  weight  {lit.  and 
metapk^,  gravitation,  importance,  dignity,  sobriety. 

1609  Wysdome  with  voyce  replete  with  grauyte  |  Callyth  to  all  people ; 
Barclay,  Shif  rf Fools,  Vol.  i.  p.  lao  (■874X  —  His  counsell  discrete  and  full 
of  grauyte:  ib..  Vol.  IL  p.  14.  1681  an  other  woman  of  approued  vertue, 

discretion,  and  grauitie:  Elvot,  Govtmour,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  VoL  \.  p.  ao(i88oX 
TUHkS  It  besemeth  not  men  of  leming  and  grauyte  to  make  mocbe  Dabungand 
bnultng:  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  in.  p.  197  (1846).  1646  Their 
was  innimme  as  it  weare  in  aequal  balance,  gravitie,  measure:  Tr.  Polydore 
VtrgiVt  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  1.  p.  90  (1846).  IMT  his  wisedome, 
ing,  integritie,  &  syncere  dealinge:  Tqttbl,  in  Staunford's  /  ^ 
sig.  A  ii  fO.  1680  carefully  discoursing  matters  of  gravitie  andlmportance : 

E.  KiRKE,  in  Stem.  Shot.  Col..  Ep.,  Wks.,  ' 

blood  of  youth  burns  not  with  such  excess  I  As 

Shaks.,  2..  £. /..,  v.  2,  74.  bef.l608in „ 

very  agreeable  to  their  grauity:  North^  {Lives  0/  Epamin.,  b^.,  added  to) 
Pint.,  p.  1x85  (xfiiaX  1630  men  of^ gravity  and  authority:  Brent,  Tr. 
Soav^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  i.  p.  95  (1676).  1660  Carvin  here  indewed  I 
With  singular  gravity  this  point  pursued:  H.  MoRB,  PkiL  Po.,  IL  84,  p.  36 
''    '         1646  They  greatly  affect  the  Spanish  gravity  in  their  habit :  £' 

inei 


his  wisedome,  grauitte.  learn* 
Staunford's  Xtxfe*  Prtrog., 
rs  of  gravitie  and  importance : 
p.  441/3  (1883).  1688  The 
s  gravity^s  revolt  to  wantonness : 
I  uieir  vmtings  there  are  draughts 


(1647X  1646  They  greatly  affect  the  Spanish  gravity  in  their  habit:  £VBLVN, 
Didty,  Vol.  i.  p.  r68  (1873).  1689  tnere  was  at  least  something  of  more 
gravity  and  form  kept  up :  —  Corrtsf.,  VoL  lu.  p.  30a.  _  1846  the  principle 
of  which  is  founded  upon  the  unchangeable  laws  of  gravity:  Fori>,  Htmdok. 
S/asn,  Pt.  1.  p.  410. 

*grtbe,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  genus  of  water-fowl  found  in 
northern  latitudes,  family  Podicipedidae;  the  lustrous  plu- 
mage of  the  breast  of  these  birds  used  to  ornament  women's 
dress.    Sometimes  Anglicised  as  ^«^«. 

Oreco,  (K^.,  usedas.(^.:  It, 'Greek':  the  north-east  wind ; 
Greek  wine. 

1668  For  possynge  by  the  lyne  of  the  Diameter  where  the  compaste  maketbe 
differeoce  of  saylynge  by  the  wynde  cauled  Greco,  (that  is  North  EasO  and 
Magistrtd,  (that  is  south  west)  which  is  in  the  course  of  the  Islandes  of  Asorit 
R.  Kdcn,  Decades,  Sect.  11.  p.  319  (1885).  1844  we  went  to  taste  some  rare 

Greco:  EvBLYN,  Diary,  Vol,  I.  p.  134  (1850X 

grecqne,  sb. :  Fr. :  Archit. :  fret,  fretwork. 

I88T  The  basket-work...u  superb...presenting  all  sorts  of  lovely  designs  in 
bands,  crosses.. .and  grecques:  AUunaum,  Kfit.  33,  p.  548/3- 

gree-gree,gre-gre:  Afr.    See  gri-gii. 
Qreek,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Grtucus. 

I.  adj. :  pertaining  to  the  Hellenic  race  which  inhabited 
the  peninsula  between  the  Adriatic,  the  Balkans,  and  the 
i€gean,  and  also  the  adjacent  islands  and  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor;  pertaining  to  the  modem  representa- 
tives of  the  Hellenic  race ;  pertaining  to  the  Hellenic  dialects, 
or  to  the  Romaic  tongue  of  Modem  Greece. 

\\.  sb.:  \.  a  member  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  race  or  of 
its  modem  representative. 

W.sb.:  2.  the  Hellenic  language;  the  Romaic  langus^e 
of  Modern  Greece ;  hence,  metaph.  unintelligible  speech. 

II.  sb. :  3.    a  scholar  in  the  Hellenic  language.  - 

\\.  sb.:  ^  a  knave,  a  cheat,  a  cunning  rogue;  also  in  the 
phrase  'a  merry  Greek*. 

1638  In  carde  ptayinge  he  is  a  goode  greke/And  can  skyll  of  post  and 
glyeke:  W.Roy  &Jbr.Barlowe,.X«j>  !«,£>•£.,  p.  117(1871).  1601  I  prithee, 
foolish  Greek,  depart  from  me :  Shaks.,  Tw.  Nt.,  iv.  i,  19. 


GRISAILLE 

*greffler,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  secretary,  a  writer,  a  clerk  to  ^juge 
d' instruction. 

bef.  1686  a  short,  but  memorable  story,  which  the  grephier  of  that  mne 


grego,  sb. :  Sp.  griego,  Port  grego,  or  It.  ^««,"'Gredc'; 
a  short  cloak  or  jacket  of  coarse  material  worn  by  Greeks 
and  others  in  the  Levant 

grelot,  sb.:  Fr.,  'a  little  bell',  'a  hawk's  bell':  a  small 
globular  bell,  such  as  those  used  on  harness. 

gremio,  sb. :  It :  lap,  bosom.    See  in  gremio. 

1687  we  went...to  see...the  statue,  or  child  In  gremio,  said  to  be  of  Michd 
Angelo :  Evblvm,  Diary,  VoL  iL  p.  aSi  (tSja). 

grenade  (.=.  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  fr<f»<M£f,=' pomegranate': 
a  small  bomb  for  throwing  by  hand.    See  gruiada. 

1633  Petardes,  Grenades:  Pkachah,  Com*.  Cent.,  ch.  ix.  p.  71.  1T46-T 
which  [breach]  a  French  Captain  of  Grenadiers  first  mountedj^  throwing  bis 
grenade:  Tindal,  Contin.  Kofi*,  VoL  L  p.  175/1  (17S1X  UM  SMien, 

ch.  3t  p.  57  ('«««X 

grenadier  {J.-I!),  sb.:  Eng.  fr,  Fr.  grenadier:  a  soldier 
who  threw  hand-grenades ;  a  soldier  of  certain  regiments  of 
heavy  infantry.    See  gnuiada. 

1678  Now  were  btought  into  service  a  new  sort  of  soldiers  calTd  Gnnsdiai, 
who  were  dextrous  in  flinging  hand  granados,  every  one  having  a  pooch iidl- 
EvBLVN,  Diary,  June  39.    [Lhsvies]  1691  that  old  sawcy  Cnnadaer  who 

had  the  Impudence  to  affront  ye  so  yesteiday :  D'Urpbv,  Love  for  Mmej,  xa. 
p.  33.  1743 — 7  which  [breach]  a  French  Oq>tain  of  Grenadien  first  mamned, 
throwing  his  grenade:  Tindal,  Contin,  Rafin,  VoL  i.  p.  175/1  (■7S>)-  17IT 
I  saw  an  infiuit  at  Astotga  whose  cap  was  shaped  like  a  grenadier's,  and  made  of 
blue  and  red  phtsh:  SotiTHBY,  Lett.  dur.  Retid.  in  Spain,  p.  97.  UOO  I 

have  heard  nothing  of  the  money  which  I  expected  from  Canara,  and  the 
greoadieiv  of  the  Nuggur  corps  must  wait  for  that :  Wellingtok,  Suppl.  Dttf., 
VoL  II.  p.  12  (1858).  1864  a  grenadier  of  the  Old  Guard  :  G.  A.  Sala,  Qxlt 
Atone,  VoL  L  ch.  viii.  p.  xa^ 

*grenadine,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  thin  dress  material  of  silk  or  of 
silk  and  wool,  almost  transparent. 

grenado:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  granada. 

grenat,  sb. :  Fr. :  garnet 

1601  HoLLAHi^  Tr.  PUn.  H.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  8,  VoL  11.  p.  6i>.  ltd 

while  others  [headKlresses]  of  a  grenat  color,  are  sable  and  gold :  Harft^t  Mag., 
VoL  II.  p.  433/3. 


sb. :  Fr. :  stoneware, 
griffe,  sb. :  Fr. :  claw,  talon. 


1866  The  pretty 
griffes,  though,  and 
OuiDA,  Sirathmore,  Vol. 


panther,  how  handsome  she  looks!    She  has  1      . 

iffes,  though!  and  her  graceful  play's  deadi  to  thoae  who  play  with  ber: 
"  ■       ch.  xiL  p.  19s. 


native  Afr. :  a  fetich,  an 


gri-gri,  gree-gree,  gre-gre,  sb.: 
amulet 

1797  The  grisgris,  according  to  Le  Maire,  are  certain  Arabic  chaiactcts 
mixed  with  magical  figures  drawn  by  the  Manbuts  or  priots  upoo  paper: 
Bncyc.  Brit. ,  s.  v.  1804  The  dress  of  the  Pagan  African  is  never  th«i|ht 

complete  unless  a  variety  of  g>te-gms...\»  superadded :  Sdiit.  Rev.,  VoL  3, 
p.  358.  1888  the  native  belief  being  that  these  people  transformed  themsehres 
into  leopards  or  tigers  by  evil  fetish  or  gre-gre :  Standard,  May  3,  p.  5. 

*grille,  .r^. :  Fr. :  grate,  grating,  railing,  a  grating  through 
which  the  members  of  a  convent  communicate  with  visitois. 

,the( 

nee,  VoL  II.  p.  330.  

and  unlocked  it:  Tmackbray,  Afiseellanies,  Vol.  iv.  p.  j6 


1838  The  converging  roads,  the  gilded  >prs^,  the  ornate  style  of  architectme, 
~     ■  ■  iFru         '  '  ""  •    •■  • 

grille,  ai 
(xS's7).  1848  the  people  outside  the  gritie  stare  and  laugh:  H.  Grbvilli, 


the 

key  into  the 


Engi.  in 
rille. 


1843  He  put  in  his  t 


Diary,  p.  336. 

grille^  sb. :  It  and  Sp.:  a  cricket 

1846  the  Spaniards,  like  the  andenis,  delight  in  ibtgriUt:  Ford,  HamRi. 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  53a 

gilphuB,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ypi<t>ot,='A  fishing-net':  a 
puzzle,  a  riddle,  an  enigma. 

1678  the  Meaning  of  that  seemingly  monstrous  Paradox  or  puziling  Gri/ins 
of  theirs:  Cuoworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  388. 

*grippe,  sb.:  Fr. :  influenza  if.  v.). 

1837  I  have  been  laid  up  with  the  gripfe,  for  a  week,  and  a  more  painftil 
and  depressing  malady  I  was  never  acquainted  with:  H.  Greville,  Diary, 
p.  113. 

gris  amber.    See  ambergris. 

'^grisaille,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  cameo  with  a  gray  ground ;  a  com- 
bination of  various  shades  of  gray. 

1886  A  design  is  depicted  on  a  daxk  ground  with  lighter  colours,  generally 
white,  gold.  KtAgrisaiiie:  Athemeum,  Aug.  x,  p.  149/3, 
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^grisette,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  gray  woollen  fabric  much  worn  by 
women  of  the  working-classes  in  France ;  a  young  woman  of 
the  working-classes,  a  shop  girl,  a  sempstress,  a  chamber- 
maid. 

1768  there  thou  mayest  aolaoe  thy  soul  in  convene  sweet  with  some  kind 


Friutie  of  a  barber's  vnSt:  Stbrnb.  Stiitimtnt.  Jourtt,,  Wks.,  p.  415  OSaoK 

1818  Here  trips  a  gritittt,  with  a  fond,  roguish  eye:   T.   Moors,  rudit 

1808  the  little  griuttt,  who  was  with  an  old  woman,  possibly 


Fmmily.f.  ri.        .  .  •<  - 

her  mother :  Lord  Lytton,  PtUuun^  ch.  xxL  p.  54  (1859).  1887  It  marki 

' I  her  little  cap,  hands  stuck  b  the 


,  nUftturu:  J.  v.  coorRR,  Eunf,  VoL  11.  p.  85.  1841 

The  class  denoounatecr^ru#//er  alone  offered  an  exception :  Ladt  Blsssington, 
Idltr  in  FnuKt,  VoL  I-  ^  94-  1880  As  to  flirt  with  a  little  nisette,  my  dear 
creature:  Thackbrat,  PtiuUnnu,  VoL  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  173  (1879). 

grlsolet,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  grisolita  or  grisolito :  a  chrysolite. 

1672  A  curious  person,  that  traded  much  and  was  very  skilful  in  Indituf 
Gems,  particularly  GriuUtt,  which  he  got  from  the  India:  R.  Bovls,  Virtua 
^Gna,  p.  44. 

grlTois,  fern.  grlToise,  adj.;  Fr. :  indecent,  coarsely 
facetious. 

1800  queer  little  anecdotes  and  rrivcistt  stories:  Thackkrav,  PtndtHHU, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xviiL  p.  197(i87qX  1886  his  eyes  leered  and  twinkled  at  VLgrtvoit 
tale :  Odida,  Stratkm»rt,  VoL  1.  ch.  x.  p.  171.  1888  He  tells  a  story  after 

the  manner  of  the  time  with  a  little  ^rxtvu  touch:  Athtnaum^  Sept  x,  p.  a86/x 

grob:  Anglo-Ind.    See  grab. 

grobian  {it  m),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Grobiamts  et  Grobiana,  coined 
Lat.  title  of  Dedekind's  three  satirical  books  of  rules  how  to 
be  boorish,  written  in  Latin  elegiacs  (1549 — 58):  a  slovenly 
person,  a  rustic,  an  ill-dressed  ilT'bred  fulow. 

Grolier,  name  of  a  French  lover  of  books,  died  1565: 
applied  to  the  decoration  of  book  bindings-  with  intricate 
patterns  in  gilt  lines  interspersed  vrith  delicate  foliage. 

groirpo,  sb. :  It. :  money-bag. 

1081  giue  them  [these  payes]  afkerwards  priuatly  and  in  Gnffe,  into  the 
hands  of  ue  Captaine:  Garrard,  Art  IVam,  p.  339, 

Groschail,  earlier  Orosche,  sb. :  Ger. :  name  of  various 
small  silver  coins  in  Germany.  The  North  German  Groschen 
is  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  Thaler,  or  about  1*17  of  a  penny 
English. 

1617  Here  each  man  paid...seuen  maria-groshen  for  meat:  F,  Morvsoh, 
//IK.,  Pl  t.  p.  35.  I 

grossitoet^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  coarseness,  a  grossness ;  coarse 
language. 

1768  Every  natioo...have  their  refinements  and  j'nurtrff/r:  %tvkhvl.  SeiUi- 
ftunt.  yffum.,  Wks.,  p.  ^33  (1839)1  1812  so  many  puerilities  and  absurdities 
and  grossUretis  wiui  hts  subume  and  pathetic  passages :  Jeffrey,  Euayt. 
VoL  1.  p.  za6  (1844).  1040  several  Austrian  officers  and  a  countess  in  her  own 
right. ..the  latter  fat  and  rather  pretty,  and  wonderfully  disposed  to  flirt;  bat  all 
rather  inclined  to  grotsiinUX  Frasbr,  KoordUtan,  &•€.,  VoL  II.  Let.  xiz. 
p.  4«i. 

grosao,  pi.  groBsi,  sb. :   It. :  a  groat 

1617  twelue  groasi  make  a  florine,  foure  quatrini  make  a  grosso,  foure  soldi 
make  a  bianco:  F.  Morvson,  /tm.,  Pt.  i.  p.  29s. 

grosnra,  sb.:  Sp.,  'fat',  'suet':  meat  diet 

1680  a  bull  by  virtue  of  which  he  may  eate  grttntra  with  egges,  milke,  ftc. : 
J.  Wadsworth,  Eng.  Sf.  Pilgrim,  p.  34. 

grot,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  grotte:  a  grotto,  a  cave. 

abt.  1606  and  there  we  laye  in  the  same  grotte  or  cave  Fiydaye  all  day :  Sir  R. 
GuvLPORDK,  Pylgrymage,  p.  i6(Camd.  Soc,  1851X           1098  Gratia,  a  caue,  a 
ot:  fu  


den,  a  caueme,  as 


rLORio.       1610  they  shewed  vs  where  ludat  hanged  him- 


self...being  buried  in  a  Grot  that  adioyneth :  Geo.  Sandys,  ?>»&.,  p.  196(1633). 
1641  a.. .garden,  where  was  another  grot  of  more  neat  and  costly  materials: 
EvBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  39  (1871).  1642  Gardens,  Aqueducts,  Grots, 

Sculptures:  Howeli.,  tnttr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  43  (1869).  1670  excellent  Grots: 
R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Hal.,  Pt.  i.  p.  134  (1698).  1681  the  Fountain  and  the 

Grot ;  A.  Marvbix,  Misc.,  p.  40.  1687  Whose  antique  characters  did  well 

denote  |  The  SibyTs  hand  of  the  Cumaean  grot:  Drvden,  Hindi'  Pantk.,  in. 
4S9.  bef.  1789  They  pierce  my  thickets,  thro'  my  Grot  they  glide:  Pope, 

Pral.  tt  Satim,  t,  Wlu^  VoL  iv.  p.  11  (1757).  1842  Long  alleys  falling 

down  to  twilight  grots:  Tshnvsom,  Ode  Mtmory,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  46  (1886X 

grottesca.  It;  grotesoo,  Eng.  fr.  It  erotUsca,  Old  It 
croUsca  (Florio):  sb.:  "a  kinde  of  rugged  and  vnpolished 
painters  worke,  anticke  worke",  grotesque  style ;  also,  attrib. ; 
a  specimen  of  the  grotesque  style.  See  a  la  grottesca.  An- 
glicised in  17  c.  ?LS groUsque,ptrha.'ps  through  French, and  as 
crotesco,  grotesco. 

1610  Compaftiments  are  Blankes  or  Figures  bordered  with  Anticke  Boscage 
or  Crotesko-woorke-!  Folkingham,  A  rt  Sxrvty,  11.  vi.  p.  58.  1646  in  their 

common  descriptions,  they  are  but  Crotesco  delineations  which  fill  up  empty 
niaces  in  Maps:  Sir  Th.  ^KOtrs  Piend  Ef.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  134(1686). 
1601  the  Picturt  and  Slatut  of  TtrmiKut...\»  but  a  piece  of  Grttttea:  Rtlii. 


W'tf/Zm.,  p.26o(i6s4X 


bef.  1608  A  strange  Grotitca  this:  J.  Cleveland, 


Wkt.,  ii-V  39  (1687).  1664  certain  large  Stalkti  after  a  more  Grvtetct 
designe :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtart't  Parall.  Anhit.,  p.  isB.  1660  the  Walls  and 
Pavements,  which  being  of  Marble  and  by  expert  Masons  hewu  uut  of  the  main 
Rock,  and  by  rare  Artificers  carved  into  storv  and  grotesco  work,  have  hitherto 
rraisted  air  and  weather:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbsrt,  Trau.,p.  138(1677).  1684  Several 
Pillars  sustain  the  flat  bottom  or  floor  of  the  Dila,  enrich'd  with  a  Groitsco  woric 
of  Gokl  and  Axute:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Taaemitr>i  Trav.,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  161.  bef. 
1789  Palladian  walu,  Venetian  doors,  |  Grotesco  roofs,  and  Stucco  floors :  Pope, 
Indt.  Her.,  11.  vL  r93. 

*grotto,  sb. :  fr.  Mod.  It  grotto^  the  earlier  instances  fr.  It 
grotta :  a  natural  cavern ;  an  artificial  cavern  or  cave-like 
apartment  used  as  a  cool  retreat 

1628  the  keeper  of  the  house  was  very  officious  to  shew  him  every  room  with 
the  garden,  grotna's,  and  aqueducts:  Howell,  Lett.,  IIL  xxxL  p.  xii  (1645X 
1638  On  the  Vndrr  Story,  towards  the  Garden,  Let  it  be  turned  to  a  Grotta, 
or  Place  of  Shade,  or  utiuation:   Bacon,  Ea.,  Iv.  p.  552  ('^'X  1684 

naturall  Grottoes  and  Labyrinths,  made  by  art  and  nature :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  01.  1603  some  of  them  hid  themselves  in  Grotzes  and  Caves: 
Howell,  Pt.  II  MaaanieUo  (Hist.  Rev.  NapL),  p.  49.  —  a  dark  Grotza :  ib., 
p.  51.  1669   Go  you,  and  see  yon  Grotto  tnen  prepared  :  Shadwell,  Roy. 

Ske^.,  u.  p.  37.  1670  the  Grotta  or  Fountain  with  a  large  Bason :  R.  Lassels, 
yoy.  /tai.,  Pt.  I.  p.  118(1698).  —  the  little  Grotto,  andthe  Statue  of  Adenit 
made  hy  the  hand  of  Michael  Anjpelo  are  much  esteemed :  ib.,  p.  134.  1684 

Fountains,  Jets  of  Water,  Grotta's,  great  C^ves  aninst  the  neat  of  the  day ; 
Tr.  Tavtmier't  Trav.,  Vol.  11.  p.  86.  1698  Sometimes  within  a  private 
Grotto  meet,  |  With  gen'rous  Wines  and  Fruits  our  selves  we'd  Treat:  Folly^of 
Lave,  p.  aa.  1701  a  deep  place  fiill  of  Water  almost  boiling  hot ;  on  the  side 
of  which  there  is  a  Grotto :  New  Account  of  Italy,  p.  tax.  1711  did  not 

know  at  first  whether  1  should  fancy  myself  in  a  Grotto,  or  a  Library :  Spectator, 
No.  37,  Apr.  xa,  p.  6x/a  (MorieyX  1730  When  you  shut  the  doors  of  this 

grotto,  it  oecomes  on  the  instant,  from  a  luminous  room,  a  Camera  o6se$tra ; 
Pope,  Litters,  p.  xti  (X737).  1741  a  remarkable  Grotto  fiU'd  with  Conge- 

lations: J.  OzBLL,  'Tr.  Toune/ort's  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  11.  p.  xoa.  1TO2 

at  once  a  gro^^and  a  greenhouse:  Kor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  It.  p.  303 
(X857X  1771  groves,  grottos,  lawns,  temples,  and  cascades:   Shollett, 

Hum^.  CI.,  p.  36/1  (x88aX  1809  gardens  with  fimntains  in  them,  grottos, 

parterres,  terxasses,  statues:  Matv,  Tr.  RiesbeeKs  Trav.  Germ.,  Let  xxxiiL 
Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  1x7.  1828  The  next  stanza  discovets  Miss  Melpomene 
rising  from  her  grotto:  Harrovian,  p.  130. 

'"'gronpe,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  group  (which  is  used,  171 5,  by 
Richardson,  Tluor.  of  Painting,  p.  218).  The  Fr.  word  is 
occasionally  used  with  reference  to  art 

1748  you  will  find,  in  every  groupe  of  company,  two  principal  figures :  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  \.  No.  X35,  p.  334(x774).  1884  how  many 

handsome  beaux  do  you  think  I  coiud  muster  for  a  splendid  groupe  t  Baiee, 
VoL  L  ch.  iv.  p.  63. 

Qmy^re,  name  of  a  cheese,  after  the  Swiss  town  Gruy^re 
in  the  canton  of  Fribourg. 

1822  GmaJL  quantities  of  cheese  are  made  here  in  imitation  of  Gxuyfere 
cheese:  L.  Simond,  Stntserland,  VoL  1.  p.  as. 

guache:  Fr.    See  gouache. 

gnaiaean,  Sp.  guayacan;  gnaiacnm,  Late  Lat  fr.  Sp. 
guayaco:  sb.:  name  of  a  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees,  Nat 
Order  Zygophyllaceae,  which  yield  Hgrmm  vitae  {a.  v.)  and 
a  medicmal  resin ;  the  wood  or  the  resin  of  the  said  trees. 

1000  From  hence  also  is  brought  the  wood  of  Guaiacum,  otherwyse  called, 
Lignum  Sanctum:  R.  Eden,  Newe  India,  p.  4o(Arber,  x88sX  1008  the 

barke  of  Lignum  Sanctum  called  Guiac:  W.  Wardb,  'Tr.  Atessio's  Seer., 
Pt.  L  foL  5  r«.  1063  newe  way  of  curing,  without  fiimes,  guaicum,  vn- 
guentes  receyuing  into  there  composition  Hydrargyron:  T.  Gale,  Treat. 
Gonneshat,  foL  9  j^.  1077  the  woodde  that  is  ox^ta  Gutuacan,  the  China,  and 
the  SartafarilUa:  Frampton,  JoyfiUt Nenes,  foL  xa  r*.  1600  It  [Sassa- 

fras) is  found  by  experience  to  be  for  better  and  of  more  uses  then  the  wood 
which  is  called  Guaiacum,  or  Lignum  viUe:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  iiL 
p.  a6S.  —  trees  of  Guiacum :  ib.,  p.  a8i.  1606  Ne  yet  otguacum 

one  small  stick,  sir,  J  Nor  Ravmvnd  Lvllies  great  elixir:  B.  Jonson,  Volp., 
ii.  9,  Wks.,  p.  469(i6t6)b  1680  compositions  |  Of  sassafras  and  guaicum: 

Massincbr,  Picture,  iv.  a,  Wks.,  p.  aii/s  (1839).  1671  only  two  pound  of 

Turpentine  and  a  little  China,  a  few  Hermodactyles,  a  pound  or  two  of  Sarset- 
fertlta,  and  Guiacum :  two  Glyster-bags  and  one  Syringe :  Shadwell,  Humor- 
ists, i.  p.  6.  1769  There  is  a  white  species  of  Guiacum.. .distinguished  only 
by  Its  white  flower:  E.  Bancroft,  Ess.  Nat.  Hist.  Guiana,  p.  73.  1787 
For  many  years  they  used  no  other  remedy  than  salsa  panlla  and  guiacum; 
P.  Beckforo,  Lett./r.  ItaL,  VoL  I.  p.  19a  (1805). 

guana:  Sp.    Seeignana. 

*giianaco,  sb. :  Sp.  fr.  Peru,  huanacu :  the  largest  species 
of  wild  llama  of  S.  America. 

1604  Huanacos:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  L/Acosta's  Hist.  W.  Indies,  VoX.  1. 
p.  293  (1880),  1811  the  Huanaco  and  Vicuila,  which  are  wild:  W.  Walton, 
Peruvian  Sheep, y.  xx.  —  packed  with  the  Guanaco  wools:  >A,  p.  tax.  I880 
eating  a  piece  of  the  hind-leg  of  a  guanaco;  Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  136. 
1840  their  cry  is  very  loud  and  singular,  like  the  neighing  of  the  guanaco: 
C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  viii,  p.  165. 

*gnano,  sb. :  Sp.  fr.  Peru,  kuanu.:  manure  found  on  islands 
off  the  coast  of  S.  America,  consisting  of  the  accumulated 
excreta  of  countless  seabirds. 

1811  This  must  have  been  acquired  from  the  carriage  of  the  Guano,  in 
Arica,  where  our  French  traveller  saw  them:  for  there  are  no  more  cleanly 
animals  in  the  world :  W.  Walton,  Peruvian  Sheep,  p.  3a,  1860  project* 
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for  ruining  the  guano  birds:  Oiut  a  Wttk,  June  lo,  p.  io/>.  188B  The 
bcautiibl  snow-white  tern  Gygit  caHdida,..oa  the  island  of  Ascension. ..nests  on 
ledges  of  rock  and  consolidated  guano:  AtAtit^tim,  Aug.  15,  p.  sii/i. 

*gliarda-coBta,  .r^. :  Sp. :  coast-guard. 

1T4S  I  was  attadced  by  one  of  those  cursed  guarda-costas  who  took  our  ships 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war:  FtmuiitiG,  ytt.  Amirrwt,  11.  xvii.  Wka.,  Vol.  v. 
p.  Ill  (iSo6)i  184S  Swarming  with  privateeni  in  wai^time,  and  with 

ruaria  catat  01  prevcntive^errioe  cutters  in  peace:  Ford,  Hiutdbk.  Sfcun, 
Pt.  I.  p.  227. 

.  gvarda-danuw,  sb.:  Sp.,  'guard-ladies':  official  of  the 
queen's  apartments;  duenna  of  the  queen's  maids-in- waiting. 

1663  Now  saw  I  her  Portuguese  ladies,  and  the  Gturdanlanias  or  Mother  of 
her  (the  queen's)  Maids:  Evblyh,  Diarf,  Vol  i.  p.  385  {fA-fH. 

gnarda-roba,  sb. :  It. :  wardrobe. 

1613  having  withdrawn  himself  into  bis  guattta  n&t,  where  he  was  alone : 
DuDLBV  Carleton,  in  Crurlb-  Timet  o/Jat.  /.,  Vol  i.  p.  183  (1848X  1833 
Vesuvius  blazed  over  the  faded  frescoes  of  the  dilapidated  guaria-nba :  Lady 
Morgan,  SalvaiDr  Rosa,  ch.  ii.  p.  18  (185s). 

gnard-luEante,  f #. :  It, 'guard-infant':  farthingale. 

1663  a  train  of  Portuguese  ladies  in  their  monstrous  fardingales  or  guard- 
inftntes:  EvKLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  38s  (1871).  1670  And  I  found  all  the 

great  Ladies  bciv  to  go  lute  the  Donna's  of  S^euM,  in  Gvardinfania*  \  that  is,  in 
horrible  overgrown  Fartingals  of  Whalebone,  which  being  put  about  the  Wast  of 
the  Lady,  and  full  as  broad  on  both  sides  as  she  can  reach  with  her  hands.. .that 
she  appears  to  he  as  broad  as  long:  R.  Iassbls,  Vef.  ItaL,  Pt.  i.  p.  67  (1698). 

*gnaTa  {n-z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.,  Port,  and  Brsiz.  guayaba: 
name  of  a  firuit-tree  of  Tropical  America,  Psidium  Guayava ; 
also  the  fruit  of  the  said  tree. 

1ST7  Guaiauas,  the  Trees  which  doe  carie  this  fruite  are  of  a  reasonable 
grcatnesse :  FRAHrroN,  JoxftUl  Nrtutt,  foL  90  V.  1800  many  fruits,  as 

orenges  and  Umoos,  gmautt,  and  diuers  others:  R.  Hakluyt,  Vojraget.Vti.  III. 
p.  4M.  —  feeding  on  nothing  but  roots,  and  Cuiauos,  a  fruit  like  ngs:  ii., 
p.  491.  1604  The  Guayavos  [cf.  Sp.i«<jjwA>,"='aguava-tree']  be  other  trees 
which  commonly  cany  an  ill  fruite,  full  o(  sower  keniells,  and  are  like  to  little 
apples.. .In  Peni,  the  Guayavos  differs  from  others,  for  that  the  fruite  u  not  red, 
but  white,  neither  hath  it  any  ill  smell,  but  is  of  a  very  good  taste :  E.  Grimston, 
Tr.  ITAaitla't  Hilt.  H^.  India,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  850  (1880).  —  Guavas,  Pac- 
cayes.  Hobos:  ii.,  p.  i<a.  1639  Gwane  (sic)  trees  beare  a  fruit  so  bigge  as 

■  Peare.  good  and  whobome:  CArr.  J.  Smith,  M^is.,  p.  m  (1884I  1638 

Here  are  likewise  guavees...growing  m  this  Utde  island :  Vtmty  Paftn,  p.  194 
(Camd.  Soc.,  1853I  1674  the  Ptach,  the  Cxova.and  the  Pint:  Drvden, 

Statt  liuuc.,  Ui-Wks.,  Vol  1.  p.  603  (1701).  1769  piavas,  ananas,  papaws, 

and  sour-sops:  Tr.  Adanam'i  Voy.  Sentgal,  &v.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  618 
(1814X  1769  The  Guava  tree  is  about  so  feet  high:  E.  Bancroft,  £u. 

tfat.  Hitt.  Guiana,  p.  37.         1796_MeIons,  water-melons,  Gojavus,  pome- 


1,  p.  37. 

ites,  are  also  tolerably  good :  Tr.  ThxMitrt's  C.  t/Gctd  Hopt,    Pinkerton, 

Pol.  XVT.  p.  143  (1814).  1819  richly  varied  with  palm,  banana,  plantain,  and 

guava  trees:   Bowdich,  Misiim  to  AslumUl,  Pt.   I.  ch.  ii.   p.  ij.  1830 

several  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  pine-apples,  guavas,  oranges,  shaddocks,  and 
avoinu:  W.  Bingley,  Tnra.  S.  America,  p.  70.  184B  Even  the  brushwood 
is  an  imported  fruit-tree,  namely,  the  guava,  which  from  its  abundance  has 
become  as  noxious  as  a  weed :  C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  xviii.  p.  403. 
1848  cayenne  pepper,  hot  pickles,  guava  jelly,  and  cokmial  produce :  Thackeray, 

Van.  Fair,  VoL  11.  dk  xx.  p.  aa6  (1879). 

gnazil,  .r^. :  an  nlgniigll  (7.  v.). 

I66S  the  Guazil  or  Judge :  R.  Head,  Engl.  Rogue,  luf.  Eee  8  r<>. 

gnazzo,  sb. :  It :  gouache  {q.  v.). 

1733  There  are  in  the  ApartmenU  of  this  Palace  some  single  Boys  of  Gitiilo 
Reni  in  Gtiaao  under  Glasses :  Richarpson,  Statues,  Av.,  in  Italy,  p.  158. 

gnbem&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  gubemare,=' to 
steer',  'to  govern':  steersman,  director,  governor.  Hence 
the  rare  govemator. 

1633  who  is  in  Spayne,  and  chief  gubeniator  there  voder  the  Emperor: 
T.  Clerk,  in  Ellis'  Ong.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  i.  No. cxiij).  304 (1846).  —There 
ne  deputed  for  gouemators  here :  <^.,  p.  3ia-  1636  Gutematour,  He  which 

gouemeth :  Cockbram,  Pt.  1.  (and  Ea.X 

gnbern&trlx,  sb.  -.  Lat,  fem.  oigubemitor:  a  directress,  a 
female  ruler. 

1636  Gubematrix,  Shee  which  mleth:  Cockbram,  Pt.  i.  (and  Ed.). 

Guebre,  Oheber,  Ohebir,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Gulbre,  fr.  Pers. 
gabr:  a  Persian  fire-worshipper;  a  Parsee.  The  original 
meaning  of  Pers.  gabr,gawr  (see  giaonr)  is  'infidel' 


1740  I  almost  imagined  myself  to  be  a  guebre :  Hos.  Walpolk,  Letters, 
Vol.  I.  p.  34  (1857X  1817  The  gheber  bow'd,  thinking  his  idol  star  |  Had 

wak'd:  TTMoorb,  Latta  Rookh.  Wks.,  p.  31  (i860).  1833    Guebres, 

Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Gouls  in  hosts:  Byron,  Don  Juan,  vi.  xlviii.  ^  1849 
certainty  they  are  not  Guebres,  for  I  have  nwken  of  them  to  the  Indians  at 
Djedda,  who  are  fire-worshippeis,  and  they  00  not  in  any  degree  acknowledge 
them :  Lord  Beaconsfielo,  Tancred,  Bk.  v.  ch.  iv.  p.  375  (1881).  1664  As  it  >s 
almost  always  sunny  in  I  taly,  the  son-worshippers  (and  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
Ghebiis  there  are  among  Christians)  are  newly  always  doing  nothmg:  G.  A. 
Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iL  p.  so. 

gudder[-rtfj/],  geldet[-n;^<r],  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Gueldre, 
name  of  a  distnct  of  HoHand,  Gelderland :  name  of  a  shrub. 
Viburnum  Opulus,  Nat  Order  Caprifoliaceae,  which  bears 
ball-shaped  cymes  of  white  flowers. 

1664  CeUer,  and  Cynamon  Roust  Evelyn,  KoL  Hert.,  p.  ao8(t7a9X 


GUILDER 
gu^riaon,  sb. :  Fr. :  recovery,  cure. 

1777  You  will  be  able  to  converse  upon  a  subject  which  it  will  be  necessary 
for  your  gutrison  not  to  keep  to  yourself:  In  J.  H.  }tsat'%  Geo.  Selagm  4*  Con- 
temporaries, Vol.  III.  p.  918  (1882X 

gnerre  k  mort,  phr.:  Fr. :  war  to  death,  war  without 
quarter. 

1803  Macdonnel,  Did.  Quol.  1830  the  present  family  against  whom 

they  seemed  to  have  declared  guerre  A  mart*.  EtUn.  Rev.,  Vol.  34,  p.  35.  18S6 
tliat  he  would  decUre  guerre  i  mort  to  all  tyrants  and  oonspiiatois :  J.  W. 
Croker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  vi.  p.  396  (18J7X 

*gnerre  k  oTitraDoe,/^r. :  Fr. :  war  to  (the)  utmost  See 
k  ontraooe. 

I8OS  Macoohmbl,  Diet.  Quol. 

*gnerrilla,  sb. :  Sp. :  petty  war,  skirmish,  band  of  irregular 
fighters. 

1.  a  band  of  men  carrying  on  irregular  warfare. 

1811  Numerous  parties  of  guerrillas  occupied  the  mountains :  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  19,  p.  174.  1818   plundered  by  die  gueriOa* :  Wblungton,  Disf., 

Vol.  X.  p.  135  (1838X  1814  yet  we  must  do  the /iwrrt/i^  the  justice  to  say, 
that  they  were  in  general  extremely  active  in  ptusuing  malefactors :  EJiu.  Rev,, 
Vol.  S3,  p.  384. 

2.  irregular  warfare ;  generally  aitrib. 

1814  my  old  guerilla  frieiids,^  who  would  neither  know  nor  care  whom  they 
were  shooting  at  for  the  sake  of  his  portmanteau :  Southbv,  Lett.,  p.  385  (1856X 
1818  the  general  in  chief  of  the  guerrilla  trtx^ps  of  the  mighty  CordillcTas ;  Lady 
Morgan,  FI.  Macartky,  V<^  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  81  (1819).  1837  a  very  available 

guerilla  warfare,  to  be  carried  on  by  thousands  of  hardy  Calabrians :  C  Mac 
r KiiXJMK^  Baitdiiti  ()•  Robbers,  f.  y>.  1843  He  looks  too  shabby  for  a  dun, 
and  not  emctly  ragged  enough  for  a  beggar— a  doubtful,  lazy,  dirty  fiunily 
vassal— a  guerilla  footman:  Thackeray,  Ir.  Sh.  Bk.,  p.  347  (1887).  184B  no 
wise  man. ..will  plunge  into  this  guerilla,  this  petty  wamre,  about  uxpences: 
Ford,  Handik.  Sfatu,  Pt.  i.  p.  66.  1871  the  defence  of  the  boundary  was 

tnaintained  against  Egypt  by  a  constant  guerilhi  warfare :  Sir  S.  W.  Baker, 
Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  xi.  p.  190.  1881  For  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  some- 

what of  a  guerilla  force,  composed  largely  of  irregulars,  each  of  whom  fighla 
pretty  much  for  his  own  hand :  Hi;xley,  Science  &•  Culture,  i.  3. 

^gnerrillero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  member  of  a  guerrilla-band. 
Rare. 

184B  The  French  were  continually  baffled  by  these  Highland  guerilleros : 
FoRO,  Handbk.  S/ain,  Pt.  I.  p.  323. 

gnet,  sb. :  Fr. :  watch,  city-guard. 

1779  I  perceived  a  party  of  the  Cw/ hurrying  a  young  woman  into  a  coach: 
J.  H.  Stevenson,  Contm.  Sentiment.  Joum.,  in  Sterne's  Wks.,  VoL  vii.  pi  189. 

'"'gnet-apens,  sb. :  Fr. :  ambush. 

1863  muttered  something' about  a  guet-k-pens:  Thackeray,  Esmond, 
VoL  III.  p.  309  (jrd  Ed.).  1889  Falling  nito  a  guet-afens,  [he]  ictum*  in 

charge  of  the  police;  Atketutum,  May  18,  p.  643/1. 

*gaenx,  sb. :  Fr. :  beggar,  rascal,  ragamuffin. 

1766  This  was  the  first  town  in  North  HoUand  that  shook  off  the  Sfanish 
yoke,  and  espoused  the  prince  of  Orangfs  cause:  when  soon  after  the  water, 
gueux,  or  malcontents  under  the  earl  of  March,  took  possession  of  the  Brielx 
Nugent,  Grand  Tour,  VoL  1.  p.  155. 

Gaevarism,  sb. :  Eng. :  the  euphuistic  style  of  the  Spanish 
writer  Guevara,  adopted  by  Lord  Berners  and  others  early  in 

16  c.    Also,  GueTanst,  an  euphuistic  writer. 

gugelle.    See  gazelle. 

guglet:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port    See  goglet. 

*gnglia,  sb. :  It :  needle,  obeUsk. 

1644  In  the  court  is  a  vast  broken  guglia,  or  obelisk :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  L  p.  lis  (i87aX  1670   In  the  midst  of  this  Piassa  stands  the  famous 

Guglia ;  whioi  was  brought  out  of  j^gyH,  in  the  time  of  the  old  Romanst 
R.  LAS.SELS,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  17  (1698I  —  This  GugUa  is  all  of  one  stone 
except  the  Basis:  ii.,  p.  18.  1733  Upon  this  Rock,  on  a  Pedestal  of  near 

17  Foot  is  put  the  Gtilio.. .ott  whkh  is  a  Cross:  Richardson,  Statues,  4%.,  in 
Italy,  p.  108. 

guiac,  gttiacum.    See  gnaiacan. 
gvichet,  sb. :  Fr. :  wicket,  grating. 

1848  Hundreds  of  prisoners  have  been  shut  up.  In  the  Church  of  L'Assomp- 
tion,  the  door  has  been  walled  to  prevent  surprise,  and  they  are  fed  through  a 
guicket:  H.  Greville,  Diary,  p.  aSo. 

'^Quicowar.  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Mahr.  Giekwir,=''coyr- 
herd' :  title  of  the  Mahratta  kings  of  Guzerat 

1883  The  Guicowar  of  Baroda  will  visit  Calcutta  next  month  in  order  to 
confer  with  the  Viceroy  upon  important  administrative  matters:  Daily  Telegrupk, 
Jan.  13,  p.  s. 

guilder  {i.  _),  gilder,  gilden,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  gulden :  a 
gold  coin  formerly  used  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany ; 
a  modem  Dutch  silver  coin  worth  about  Tod.  English. 

1647 — 8  In  gold  they  bane  Clemers  gylders,  and  goMeo  gilders,  and  geldera 
arerys :  Boordb,  Introduction,  ch.  xL  p.  153  (1870X  1898   I  had  eight 

Hungers  gildems  deliuered  mee  the  thirdc  weeke  of  mine  imprisonment  to  paye 
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for  my  cbaiget:  R.  HakluVt,  Vofoga,  VoL  i.  p.  304.  1S96  aoo  Cainu  i« 

a  Sata,  and  «  Satas  an  1000  Caisw,  which  is  as  much  as  a  Crusado  Portingale 
money,  or  3  ICeysara  guilders,  Netherlandish  money:  Tr.  y.  Van  LitucMaten** 
^M'.iBlclVoLl.  p.  113(1885).  1706  whose  Title  iu65cientlyexplains  his  Office, 
and  his  Salary  equal  to  a  Suo- factor's^  is  twenty  four  Gildeis,  though  Factors  have 
thirty  six  Gilders:  Tr.  Botnuuit  Guiiua,  Let.  vii.  p.  98.  1887  His  native 

land  can  erect  a  statue  in  Wittenberg  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  highest  salary 
was  300  guilders  per  annum:  AUmttum,  Jan.  15,  p.  95/1. 

*gnllloc]ie,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  ornament  of  interlacing  bands  or 
cords  in  stone,  metal,  &c 

1887  A  bowl  in  the  collection  from  Arizona  has  for  pattern  a  continuous  fret, 
with  a  border  resembling  an  elongated  guilloche :  AtMtnaumt  Apr.  33,  p.  548/3. 

'guillotine,  sb. :  Fr.,  fr.  the  name  Guillotin,  a  doctor  who 
proposed  the  use  of  the  machine  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution :  a  modem  improvement  on  mediaeval  machines  for 
beheading  human  beings,  consisting  of  a  heavy  axe  with  a 
slanting  edge,  which  runs  in  two  grooves  in  two  upright 
posts,  and  descends  by  its  own  weight  when  the  suspendmg 
cord  is  released. 

1796  fitting  to  their  si»  the  slider  of  his  guillotine:  ^VKtz,Rtpc.Peaa,  [T.] 
1806  oMv  rudely  and  fnriously  slapping  down,  witliout  a  moment's  warning,  with 
the  force  (if  not  the  effect)  of  a  ^Uotina:  BsMSFoaD,  Uittria,  VoL  i.  p.  333 
(5th  £d.X  1818  What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen...  One  makes  new 

noses,  one  a  guillotine :  Bvkon,  Dbh  "J van,  t.  czxix.  1864  Carrier  had  once 
set  up  a  guillotine  in  her  back  yard,  and  decapiuted  half  a  score  of  "arestos" 
there:  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  AUnt,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  149.  1877  The  violent 

overturning  of  the  old  mooarchy,  the  proscriptions,  the  massacres,  die  guillotine : 
Cot.  Hamimy,  Vtltain,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  ma, 

*gninea,  gninny  (-^  _),  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  Guinea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa:  an  English  gold  coin,  value  21.$.,  originally 
made  of  gold  from  Guinea,  f&st  issued  by  Charles  II.,  and 
not  coined  since  181 3,  but  still  used  as  money  of  account 

1676  Ijuly  Suitderland  gave  me  ten  guineas  to  bestow  in  charities:  Evblyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  Ii.  p.  iii  (187a).  1676  And  there  make  love  with  the  sweet 

chink  of  dnVuKo:  Shaqwell,  LUrrtint,  Epil.,  p.  87.  bef.  1738  it  was 

expected  the  Guineys  should  come  out,  for  the  Uses  of  Mobbing:  R.  North, 
RxamtH,  It.  V.  laS,  pw  394(i74oX  18 . .  The  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the 

hurt  that  Honour  feels:  Tennyson,  LacktUy  HaU,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  5  (187J). 
*1878  the  entrance  fee  is  90  guineas:  Lloyd'i  Wkfy.,  May  19,  p.  7/a.    [St.] 

'gningnette,  J^.: 
tainment. 

1838  the  modem  gmnputUt  of  Paris :  Scott,  QuttU.  Dur.,  ch.  v.  p.  78 
(1886X  1886  We  would  gladly  linger  among  such  scenes ;  and,  moreover,  the 
humours  of  a  gninguette  are  not  unworthy  of  our  attention :  Lord  Bbacons- 
riKLD,  Viv.  Ortf,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  vii.  p.  413  (1881).  1838  There  were  no 

tidngiutUs  in  Scotland,  no  dancing,  no  play,  no  koAitt  dt  f«rade'.  BngL  in 
France,  Vol.  11.  pw  loa.  1887  The  guingutiUs  are  low  gardens,  answering 

to  the  English  tea-gardens  of  the  humblest  ckus:  J.  F.  Coopbr,  Eunft,  Vol.  IL 
p.  164.  1846  they  tore  up  the  pavement. ..in  the  Court  of  the  Lions  and  made 
a  garden  like  that  of  a  guinguette  m  Paris;  Ford,  Handbk,  Sfain,  Pt.  1.  p.  365. 

*gnipnre,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  stout  lace. 

I860  an  embroidery  of  lace  imitating  tuifurt  royal :  Harftt't  Mag,,  VoL  I. 
p.  a88. 

♦guitar  {-  1!),  sb,:  En^.  fr.  Sp.  guitarra:  a  kind  of  lute, 
being  a  Spanish  adaptation  of  a  Moorish  instrument,  the 
modem  form  having  six  strings.   ■ 

1631  give  me  my  Guiiarra:  B.  Jonsoh,  Matqtui  (VoL  n.\  p.  51  (1640). 
1644  the  lutes,  the  violins,  and  the  ^ttarrs:  Milton,  Artop.,  p.  50  ti8o8X 
16S7  I  must  play  on  the  Guitarre:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lttt.  o/Voihire,  No.  189,  VoL  II. 
p.  60.  166*  Or  do  they  teach  xasingasA^tay  \  O  th'  Gittarr  there,  a  newer 
way?  S.  BuTLBR,  Hudiim,  Pt.  11.  Cant.  iiL  p.  186.  1669  Musick  and 

Guittais  tuning  on  the  other  side  of  the  Stage:  Dryden^  Mock-AxtroL,  ii.  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  sq6  (1701X  1673  a  ^^Mox-Arch  Lute,  a  Gtttaxs,  a  Crtmona  VtoUn, 
1  Lyra  Viol:  Shadwbll,  ^/urr,  iL  p.  33.  1680  he  sung  admirably  to  a 

guitar:  Evklyn,  Diar^,  VoL  11.  p.  157  (1873).  1703  her  guitar-roaster: 

Vanbrugh,  Con/td.,  u.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  u  (1776).  —  her  impertuent  Guittar* 
Man:  it.,  p.  35.  1766  And  shews  her  the  crotchet,  the  quaver,  and  bar,  |  All 
the  time  that  she  warbles,  and  plays  the  Guitar;  C.  Anstbv,  JVnu  Bath  GuiJe, 
Let.  X.      1776  The  girls  are  taught  to  dancejuid  to  play  on  the  Turkish  guittar : 
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Fr. :  tea-garden,  garden  for  public  enter- 


1797  one  of  the  company  played  on  the 


R.  Chandlbr,  Trav,  Grttce,  p.  134. 

eeabl 

discord] 
II.  ch.  ii.  p. :, 
and  parcel  of  the  Spaniard. ..he  slings  it  across  his  shoulder  with  a  nbbon  as  was 


guitar,  an  instrument  less  disi^reeable  than  most  others :  Southbv,  Lttt,  dur. 
Ketid.  in  Sfain,ji.  33.  1820  the  discordant  harmony  of  fiddles  and  guitars : 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Tran.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  ii.^.  30.       1845  The  ^tar  is  part 


depicted  on  the  tombs  of  Egypt  4000  years  ago :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt. 
p.  91. 

[Akin  to  Mid.  Eng.  giterne,  and  to  cithern,  and  zither,  all 
ultimately  fr.  citiuura  (7.  v.).] 

gilla,.r^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Lat^/a,=' throat':  the  ogee  or 
cyma  reversa.    See  vjiaa^ 

1664  the  GtUa  or  Ogee  which  composes  the  Crown  of  the  Comicex  Evelyn, 
Tr.  Frtarft.Parall,  AreUt.,  Pt  i.  p.  68. 

gulden,  sb,;  Du.  or  Ger.:  name  of  various  Dutch  and 
German  coins,  a  guilder  {g.  v.) ;  a  modem  Austrian  GuUUn 
is  worth  about  20a!'.  English. 

1617  I  compounded  with  a  Merchant  to  carry  mee  in  his  Coach.. .for  tenne 
gold  Guldens:  F.  Moryson,  Itin.,  Pt.  i.  p.  6.  —  twenty  iweluers  make  15  batxeo. 


which  is  a  common  siluer  Gulden:  ih,,  p.  387.  .1887  The  Austrian  Minister 
of  Education  has  offered  three  prizes  of  a  thousand  gulden  each  for  three 
"  children's  books  "  for  the  elementary  schools :  A  then^um,  Aug.  37,  p.  360/3. 

gullasheer.    See  galoBh. 

guna,  sb,:  Skt  guna:  strand  of  cord  or  string,  quality, 
attribute ;  name  giveii  bv  Sanskrit  grammarians  to  the  first 
gradation  of  vowels  in  their  system  of  vowel  variation,  and 
formerly  adopted  by  European  comparative  philologists, 
when  the  diphthongs  m,  m  were  called  the  guna  of  t,  v  re- 
spectively, and  so  with  corresponding  diphthongs  in  other 
languages. 

gundilo:  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  gondola. 

gunja:  Hind.    Seegai^a. 

gunny,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.^»f :  a  sack  or  sacking 
made  of  the  fibre  of  Jute  {q,  v,), 

1798  Shot  carried  on  the  backs  of  bullocks  in  gunny  bags:  Wellington, 
SnfpL  Deef.,  VoL  L  p.  loi  (1858).  1800  The  bullocks  hSed  for  the  service 

are  to  be  discharged  on  the  31st  inst :  the  grain  and  gunnies  provided  are  to  be 
kept  in  store  till  wanted :  —  Ditp.,  VoL  11.  p.  1571  (1844).  1868  saltpetre  in 
aoo  lb.  gunny-bags:  C  Rbade,  Hard  Cath,  VoL  I.  p.  198. 

gunt,  goont,.r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.^ffM:  a  Himalayan 
pony. 

1609  heete  is  the  great  breed  of  a  small  kind  of  Hone,  called  Gunts,  a  true 
travelling  scale-cliffe  beast:  W.  Finch,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrimt,  i.  438  (1635). 
[Yule]  1883    In  Cashmere  I  shall  buy,  without  r^ud  to  price,  the  best 

ghounte  in  Tibet :  Tr.  Jacqfumentft  Lett.,  u.  13.    [ii.) 

gurgulet:  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Port    Seegoglet. 

gurkin:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  gherkin. 

gurmond:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  gourmand. 

gurree,  gurry :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    See  gliurry. 

guru:  Anglo-Ind.  fi*.  Hind.    Seegooroo. 

gussein:  Hind.    Seegosain. 

gust,  sb, :  Eng.  fir.  It  gusto:  taste,  relish,  zest 

1646  For  though  his  Wish  were  such  as  is  delivered,  yet  had  it  not  perhaps 
that  end,  to  delight  his  gust  in  eatii^:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptnd,  Ef^  Bk.  vil 


1664  But  as  our  Gusts  do  generally  differ,  I  have 
.  Tr.  Frrarfs  ParalL  Archtt.,  Pt  i.  p.  6^       bef. 
,667  though  thy  spirit  do  not  actually  rejoice,  or  find  any  giut  or  rehsh  in  the 


ch.  xiv.  p.  30T  (i686)l 

rredm' 
1«V/  thongn  tny  spunt  00  not  actually  rejoice,  or  tatA  any  giut 
manducation:  Jbr.  Taylor,  IVks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  114.  1678  when  they  roast 


their  meat  they  draw  coals  under  the  spit,  and  let  the  fat  drop  on  them,  the  nidor 
whereof  perfumes  the  meat,  but  not  to  our  gust  who  are  not  used  to  it:  J.  Ray, 
youm.  Lam  Cmtntr.,  f.  yH.  1691  Kta  oh  with  \a%  Four  Eyes  and  ifimtk 
~  "thatv'-*^  '  "     -^     .•■        „...,.... 


survey'd  |  His  Tea,  and 
P-S. 


t  with  equal  Gust  he  drinks  :  RabsMaJuh  VapuUsses, 


*gU8to,  sb, :  It.:  taste,  relish,  zest,  keen  enjoyment 

1630  one  that  did  not  abhor  the  ordinary  gustoes  of  his  age :  Brent,  Tr. 
Staves  Hist.  Ctune,  Trent,  p.  IxriL  (167$).  1688  it  is  indeede  to  melancholique 
a  tjrme,  to  feele  any  prsferroent  with  tiiat  gusto  that  it  hath  used  to  carry  with  it : 
Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  lY.  p.  331  (1873).  1666  And  while  all  things  are 

judged  according  to  their  suitableness,  or  disagreement  to  the  Gusto  of  the  fond 
FemuuHt;  we  uall  be  as  far  from  the  Tree  v  KnawUdge,  as  from  that  which  is 
guarded  by  the  CktrtAin:  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  xv.  p.  99  (1885).  1673  But 
why  shou'd  you  force  Wine  upon  us?  we  are  not  all  of  your  gusto:  Wychbrley, 
Love  in  a  irood,  i.  p.  9.  1698   Sometimes  a  Crust  goes  with  more  (}usto 

down,  IThan  all  French  Gckshaws  and  Racous  in  Town:  Fetly  0/ Love,  p.  la 
1709  Pleasures  that  were  forbidden  had  a  netter  Gusto :  Mrs.  Hanlsv,  New 
.4/<i/.,  VoL  1.  p.  3i9(3nd  Ed.).  1711   he  made  most  of  his  statues...m  that 

Gusto,  to  make  use  of  the  Italian  Phrase :  Spectator,  No.  339,  Nov.  33,  p.  338/1 
(Morley).  1761  there  is  such  a  greatness  oS gusto:  Sterne,  Trist.  Shand., 
III.  xii.  Wks.,  p.  ISO  (1839).  1809  the  same  cannibal  gusto  is  discoverable 

throughout  most  of  their  modem  romances:  Maty,  Tr.  Kiesiech's  Trav.  Germ., 
Let.  liv.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  304.  1814  the  fish  was  very  much  to  my 

fusto:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  VoL  iil  p.  9  (1833).  1831—3  I...filled  up  the 
imaginary  outline  with  whatever  I  could  conceive  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  an 
antique fw/o:  Hazlitt,  Tailt-Tali,  p.  ij(i88sX  1838  therai/i7of  a 

connoisseur :  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelham,  ch.  Ixxix.  p.  397  (1859X  1887   He 

listened  to  everything  that  fell  from  M.  C —  with  a  gusto  and  a  fiuth  l£at  might 
have  worked  miracles  truly :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  11.  p,  394. 

gusto  grande,/Ar.    See  quotation. 

1714  This  often  arises  firom  what  the  Italieuu  call  the  Guttt  Grande  in  these 
Arts,  which  is  what  we  call  the  Sublime  in  Writing:  Spectator,  No.  593,  SepL  10, 
p.837/3(Morley)i 

gutta  cavat  lapidem,  phr. :  Lat :  the  drop  (continuous 
dropping)  wears  the  stone.    Ovid,  Pont,  Epp,,  4,  10,  5. 

1S49  Latimer,  7  Serm.  be/.  K.  Edw.  Vl.,  viL  p.  soi  (>8£9).  1619  Gutta 
cauat  lapidem,  a  drop  of  Water,  by  multiplied  continuance,  may  weare  the  hardest 
Stones:  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  xxxix.  p.  371. 

*gutta  serdna,  phr,:  Late  Lat,  'clear  drop':  old  name 
for  amaurosis  (7.  v.). 

1666  the  patient  or  rather  abused  party  sometimes  appears  merry  as  if  a 
Teuvntula  had  infected  him,  and  hath  his  eyes  open,  but  sees  no  otherwise  than 
if  a  gutta  Serena  or  heated  Steel  had  deprived  the  optique:  Six  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  337  (1677X        1797  Encyc.  Brit. 
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432  GUTTAE 

gattae,  sb.  pi. :  Lat. :  ornaments  under  the  triglyphs  of  a 
Doric  entablature. 

1806  in  these  temples  the  fittUt  retain  their  position :  J.  Daliawav,  Oit. 
Eng.  Arckit.t  p.  16a. 

gutta-percha,  sb.:  Malay  gatak  pertja,='axg  of  the 
percha':  a  tough  inelastic  substance,  air  and  water  proof, 
consisting  of  the  hardened  juice  of  certain  trees  which  grow 
in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands,  namely  of  Diehopsis 
Gutta  (Nat.  Order  Sapotaceae\  mixed  with  the  juices  of 
other  trees.    [Yule] 

guzelc(h)an:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.    See  goozni-khana. 

gylder:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  guilder.  i 

^gymnasimn,  pi.  gymnasia,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  yv^inov: 
in  ancient  times,  a  public  resort  for  the  practice  of  athletic 
exercises ;  in  modem  times,  a  room  or  building  fitted  up  for 
the  practice  of  gymnastics,  also  a  school  where  students  are 
prepared  for  an  university  course  (esp.  in  Germany).  An- 
glicised by  Holland  as  gymnast  (through  Yx.gymnase). 

1601  their  young  men... did  exercise  nalced  in  their  publick  wrestling  places, 
thereupon  called  gymasia  [«]:  Holland^  Tr.  Plim.  N.  H.,  Bk.  34,  ch.  5, 
Vol.  II. jp.  49D.  1606  walking  otherwhUc  in  the  Gymnau  without  lictor  or 

other  officer:  —  Tr.  Stut.,  p.  93.  1606  And  in  certaine  places  appointed  for 
that  purpose  called  Gimnattm  oommanded...that  women  should  dance,  nin,  wrestle, 
&c.  :  T.  FiTZMERBBRT,  Pi^uf  **  RtUf.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  64.  1648  In  our 
univenities,  Cambridge  and  Oxford... the  worst  college  is  more  sight- worthy  than 
the  best  Dutch  gymiusium:  FuLLKR./foO'.fta/r,  p.  149.    [T.)  ITOl  And 

therefore,  as  gymnasium  properly  signifies  the  pUce  where  people  exercise  them- 
selves bemg  stript;  so  upon  this  foundation,  which  Athothus  or  the  first  Egyptian 
Merciuy  laid,  was  afterward  built  the  gymnastick  art :  Gksw,  Cosm.  Sacra, 
^  IV.  ch.  Till  [R.]  1784  They  called  the  places.. .Gymnasia,  which  answers 
very  near  to  our  academies :  Tr.  RoOitft  Attc.  Hut.,  iv.  x.  411.  1T71  Ellis 
the  painter,  a  great  frequenter  of  that  gymnasium :  HoR.  Walpolk,  Vcrtue's 
Anted.  Painting,  Vol.  iv.  p.  98.  ITTo  it  was  a  vo-jr  ample  building,  and,  as 

we  supposed,  once  the  gymnauum :  R.  Cmandlbr,  Trrnr.  Asia  Minor,  p.  37. 
1820  palaestra  and  gymnasium:  T.  S.  Hughes, '7'nn>.  in  Sicily,  Vol  1.  cli.  iii 
p.  89.  1861  It  IS  true  the  usual  attributes  of  the  messenger  of  the  Gods  are 

wanting. ..but  Visconti  has  met  this  by  recognizing  him  here  m  his  character  of 
the  presiding  God  of  the  Gymnasium :  J.  GiBSOH,  in  Eaitlake's  Li/t,  p.  179 
(1857). 

g7iiuiosophi8t  (—  -^  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Old  Fr.  gymnoso- 
phiste :  one  of  a  mystic  sect  of  Hindoo  ascetics  called  yv/u>o- 


HABITATOR 

<ro(t>urra\  (pL),  =  'naked  philosophers',  in  allusion  to  the 
scantiness  of  their  apparel. 

1866  How  know  you  what  may  be  shewed  for  the  gyouMmpbistes'  prayers  in 
la^^:  Bn>mrta/M.ytwt,fo\.'fiV.    (T.l  VtWrbtGimniieMtUt, 

CMaUeam,  barred  them  al  companies  ft  dignities:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  P»bt.  Diu. 
»f  Truth,  ch.  xxix.  p.  lao.  1601  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  t. 

Vol  L  p.  IS4.  160S  Such  Doubts,  as  doubt-Ies  might  baue  taskt,  t'  vntwitt,  | 
The  Brachman,  Dntltlt,  and  Gymnosofkitt :  J.  SvLVISTXIl,  Tr.  Du  Bariat, 
Magnif.,  p.  77  (t6o8). 

gynmdtns  dlectricns :  Late  Lat. :  scientific  name  of  the 
electric  eel,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

gynaecdum,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  yvtauaia* :  an  apartment  or 
part  of  a  house  devoted  solelv  to  the  women  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  a  harem.  Also  called  gynaecdnftis  and  occasionally 
gynekaios. 

1776  The  Greek  will  sometimes  admit  a  traveller  into  his  gynecaeum,  the 
apartment  of  his  women :  R.  Cmandlrr,  Traxi.  Grtict,  p.  _ti3.  1819  The 

instant  my  footsteps  were  heard  near  the  gynecaeum,  all  its  inmates  short  of  sixty 
used  to  hide  themselves  or  fly:  T.  Hops,  Anatt.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  64  (i8ao^ 
1820  the  ffynaeconitis  or  gynaectfum...the  apartments  of  the  women:  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i,  ch.  xv.  p.  439.  —  In  the  interior  oS  the  Gyne- 
kaios she  is  confined :  H.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  35.  1846  the  gynKcium  or 
harjhn:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  en.  viiL  p.  396.  1847  Dwar&  of 
the  gynaeceum :  Tbhnvson,  Princ.,  iii.  Wks.,  Vol  iv.  p.  83  (i88fi).  1848  the 
gytuBCtum  (women's  apartment) :  Lord  Lytton,  Harold,  Bk.  L  ch.  i.  p  3/1 
6rdEd.)i 

^gypsnin,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  yv^ :  a  name  of  various  sul- 
phates of  lime,  esp.  of  hydrous  calcium  sulphate,  which  is  of 
a  very  fine  grain.  Formerly  Anglicised  as  gypse,  gipse.  See 
alabaster. 

1668  Take  plaister  called  Gipsum,  cribled  and  sifted :  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AUt- 
tie's  Snr.,  Pl  i.  fol.  91  V.  1S98  the  matters  otmkitts  KKfypsum,  Ctrmst, 
wkitt-lnd  and  the  pouder  of  white  marble:  R.  Havoockk,  Tr.  Lomaiius,  Bk. 
111.  p.  99.  1646  white  Wax,  Gnm  Slemi,  Gum  Guaiaci. ..und  Gi/sum:  Sir 

Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £/.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  59  (i68«).  1608  If  you  boQ 

Gypsum  and  sea-water,  and  then  mingle  it  with  River  water;  Tr.  y.  Bmptista 
Porta's  Nat.  Mar.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxii.  p.  tjt.  1796  Crystals  of  gypsum,  which 
were  said  to  be  found  in  the  mountains  of  Afiica ;  Tr.  TAunierts  C.  cf  Good 
Hope,    Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  3^  (1814).  1811  We  finmd  Ukewise,^  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Lobeia,  a  biueish  gypsum,  a  greyish  trhisnis,  and  spheric  mar- 
caisites,  in  beds  of  gritstone:  NimJir's  Trav.  Ami.,  ch.  cxliiL  Pinkerton, 
Vol.  X.  p.  198.  *1878  The  whole  of  the  secowUiy  formation  supplies  fine 

gypsum;  Tinut,  Vl»y  10.    [St.] 

gypsy.    See  gipsy. 


H. 


habbeh,  sb.:  Arab,  ftabbeh:  a  grain  of  barley;  as  an 
Egyptian  weight,  a  third  of  a  gfriU  (see  carat),  a  grain 
English. 

1886  The  hhab'itk  (or  gram  of  barley)  is  the  48th  pan  of  a  dii'hem,  or  3d  of 
a  (dceera't :  E.  W.  Lane,  Mtd.  Egypt.,  Vol  IL  p.  371. 

'habeas  corpus :  Late  Lat. :  name  of  an  old  writ  which 
began  Habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendum,  S*^.,='that  you  may 
have  the  body  to  answer,  &c.',  calling  upon  the  custodian  of 
a  prisoner  to  produce  the  body  of  the  said  prisoner  in  court. 
This  old  writ,  rendered  thoroughly  effective  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  31  Chas.  IL,  c  2,  is  the  charter  of  personal 
liberty  in  the  British  Empire,  and  there  are  similar  writs  and 
acts  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

1466  ther  ys  com  down  an  haioas  corfus  for  hym,  and  most  appyr  at  the 
Comyn  Place:  Patton  Letters.  Vol.  II.  No.  503,  p.  189  (1874X  1476  I  send 

you  now  the  habeas  corpora  [pi.]  and  a  coppie  thereof:  Plumfton  Corrtsp.,  p.  37 
(Camd.  Soc.,  1839).  1536  And  if  thenquest  come  nat  at  the  day  of  this  wtytte 
retoumcd  /  than  snal  go  an  habeas  corpora /&  after  that  a  distresvnio  they  come: 
Tr.  Littletoiis  Nat.  Brev.,  fol.  S33  r>.  1680  But  this  I  dare  affinne  unto 

your  Lordship,  that  the  fees  are  so  greatly  increased  upon  proces.  that  whereas 
an  Habeas  Coipus  since  the  begynninRc  of  this  Queenes  time  hath  bin  but  a*.  6^. 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  3*.  4^.  in  her  Majesties  Benche,  are  nowe  at  la*.  or 
14*.  in  the  said  Courtes;  and  Supersedeas  at  18^.,  and  nowe  7'.  6^. ;  Latitats 
»e  s'.  I*. :  F.  Alrord,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv. 
Ha  ccccxxi.  p.  57  (1846).       1607  Faith,  the  party  hath  removed  both  body  and 


3".  4'.,  and  nowe 

Na  ccccxxi.  p.  57  (-_,_,        ■  -  -j;    -' ' 

cause  with  a  kaOeas  corpus:  Middleton,  Phetnix,  L  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  lai 


t 
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1608  a  good  kabeas  Corpus,  to  remoue  me  j  Into  another  Cbuntrie: 
AT,  L>om.Tridus,  sig.   \  ■ir'.  1680   Quirks,  Quiddits,  Demurs, 

Habeas  Corposes,  Sursaranes,  Procedendoes:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  md 
Hhh  t  v/i.  1693  My  L' Fanshaw  brought  nis  habeas  corpus  yesterday  and 
had  it :  Hatton  Corns*.,  Vol.  il  p  177  (1878).  bef.  1788  the  Laws  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  by  which,  a  Han,  under  such  a  Charge  [of  Treason),  if  he  be  not  tried  in 
due  Time,  has  Remedy  for  his  Liberty :  R.  North,  Exeunen,  i.  ii.  165,  p.  xi6 
(1740X  1760  the  Defendant,  who  was  brouribt  up  by /fo^orCor^,  and 

arraigned  at  the  Bar :  Gilbert,  Caus  in  Lena  &■  Efuily,  p.  4.        1768  Wilkes 


had  his  Habeas-coipus  of  course ;  HOR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  75  (1857). 
1771  Oinker,  having  moved  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  brought  bobre  the 
lord  chief-iusuce:  Smollett, //t»>i/<L  C^,  p>  56/a  (188s).  1837  "Well, 

Sam,"  said  Mr.  Picltwidc,  '*  I  suppose  they  are  getting  the  kabeas  corpus  ready  t" 
"Yes,"  said  Sam,  "and  I  vish  they'd  bring  out  the  have-his-carcase...  I'd  ha'  got 
half-a-dozen  have-his-carcases  readvL  pack  d  up  and  all,  by  this  time" :  Dickens, 
Pickwick,  ch.  xxxix.  p.  431.  1840  The  cigar  is  the  kabtas  corpus  of  Spanish 
liberties:  Font),  Handbi.  SPain,  PL  L  p.  195.  1888  he  took  his  own  Ai^cKt 
corpus:  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Chris toweu,  ch.  xxix.  p.  341. 

habendum,  pi.  habenda,  gerund. :  Late  Lat :  name  and 
first  word  of  the  clause  of  a  deed,  which  used  to,  and  still 
does  in  some  cases,  determine  what  is  granted  by  the  deed. 

1607  Now  1  come  to  the  kabeiuittm :  Middleton,  PkarUx,  ii.  a,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  144  (1885X  1688  Nor  will  the  lawyer  pass  a  conveyance  witli  a  mere 
Jkabeiufum,  out  he  will  add  a  tenendum  too:  T.  Adams,  Com.  3  Pet.,  Sherman 
Comm.,  p.  803/1  (1865X  1760  then  in  the  Habertdum  the  proper  Place  to 

limit  his  Estate,  he  says,  to  hold  to  him  for  the  Term  of  his  natural  Life  only : 
Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  &*  Efuity,  p.  aa.  1819  and  in  the  habertdum  of  the 
deed,  he  annexes,  as  a  ccmdition,  the  performance  of  certain  good  works:  Edin. 
Rev.,  Vol.  33,  p.  98. 

habilet^x^.:  Fr.:  ability. 

1886  He  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  now  a  question  of  oO*  set  of  Ministers 
in  preference  to  another;  on  the  contrary  be  believed  that  as  far  as  habilet^  went, 
these  men  were  as  fit  or  better  than  any  other  men:  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  69. 

^habitat,  zrd  pers.  sing.pres.  ind.  of  Lat  Mabitare,='to 
dwell',  used  as  sb. :  the  native  region  of  an  animal  or  plant ; 
a  place  of  abode. 

1809  It  has  also  flowered...after  having  been  tiansfeiTed  from  its  native 
habitat  at  a  distance:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  15,  p.  137.  1881  The  spedmens 

were  taken  from  their  habiut :  F.  G.  Hbath,  Garden  IViid,  ch.  vii.  p.  104. 

habit&tor,  sb. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  habit&re, = 'to  dwell' : 
an  inhabitant,  a  dweller. 

1646  the  longer  day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  us,  than  that  in  Capricorn  onto 
the  Southern  HaUutor:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  vl  ch.  x.  p.  365 
(1686X 
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HABITUDE 

baUtnde  (J.  r.^),  s6. :  En?,  fr.  Fr.  htdntude :  habit,  mode 
of  living,  condition  of  life,  habituation. 

the.  mS  babytudcAoA'/aulSr:  Du  Wbs,  in  Intrvd.  Doc.  Indd,,  y.  930 
(Pkrii,  185a).  159S  His  real  habitude  gmve  life  and  grmce  I  To  apperuuningi 
aad  to  cfnament :  Shaks.,  Lovtr'x  Com^Ly  111.  1608  the  divefs  habitudes 

asd  rtlatioos  of  one  and  the  same ;  Holland,  Tr.  Plut,  Mor,^  p.  1059.  16M 
_6  the  discourse  of  some  with  whom  I  have  had  some  habitudes  since  my  coming 
borne:  ErxLVH,  Camtf.,  VoL  IIL  p.  65  (i87>X 

*]uUtn6,  ,/Srm.  habltn^  sb.:  Fr.:  a  habitual  frequenter 
(of  a  place  or  institution),  a  regular  visitor. 

USS  the  luMiiUi  of  Roaa's  house:  Lady  MokgaHi  Salvaltr Rtta,  ch.  vi 
sl  1*1  (iSssX  IMS  a  great  chaiacter,  in  whom  the  luMttU  of  Paris  will 

permps  Rcoenise  a  certain  likeness :  Thackeray,  Mite.  Euajrt,  p.  26  (iSSsX 
UIS  "  Bayfs,"  where  other  kahittUt  of  the  club  were  assembled :  —  Pkihf, 
VoL  a  cb.  n.  p.  40  (188;;).  1864   Constant,  however,  was  an  old  babitu<  of 

dK  house,  aad  made  himself  comfortable :  G.  A.  Sala,  QniU  Ahtu,  VoL  1. 
dk.  m  P.  SOS.  1880  '  Sweets '  were  rather  disregaided  by  the  haiituU  of 

the  esublishment:  J.  Pavn,  CanjUtnt.  Agtnt,  ch.  xir.  p.  los. 

hablador,  .r^. :  Sp. :  a  prattler,  a  chatterer. 

168S  an  eternal  hablador,  and  half  distracted  by  meeting  abundance  of  the 
estnTagant  Eastern  Jews :  Evxlyk,  Dutry,  VoL  II.  p.  190  (1S79). 

baccam,  hackame:  Arab.    Seehakim>. 
liMhe,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  heuhe :  an  axe. 

USl  his  sworde  or  hache  of  Steele,  a  lytell  tergate,  and  two  dartes :  Elvot, 
Gmmnr,  Bk.  t.  ch.  xviii.  VoL  i.  p.  i8<  (i8<o). 

<1lMieilda,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  estate,  a  property  consisting  of 
land  and  buildings,  a  large  farm.    See  fiuenda. 

1818  Thedaimsofyourmemorialist  as  a  creditor  on  the  rcrra]  Aoalmd&s  were 
aodeniablc:  Anur.  Statt  Pe^tn,  Vol.  iv.  p.  71s  (1834).  18iS  The  mayor- 

dono  of  the  Hacienda  was  good  enough  to  give  me  a  guide:  C  Daiwin,  yaum, 
BtafUt  ch.  xiL  p.  855.  1846  an  excursion  should  be  made  to  some  large 

iamMb  to  examine  the  process  of  culture:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Ft.  1.  p.  s84. 
Ittt  Thousands  of  Indians  pass  it  daily  from  the  hmeutuUu  of  the  fertile  plains : 
CM»7lf<v,  Oct.,  p.  814.  1864  At  evening  we  reached  the  badenda  of 

La  Vergco :  T.  Botlk,  BmUrlamt,  p.  360. 

hackbush,  hackbut,  hacquebute.    See  harauebos. 

hackeem :  Arab.    See  bakim'. 

*lucker7,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.,  perhaps  fr.  Hind,  chkakra, 
= 'cart- wheel',  'cart':  a  native  cart  or  carriage  drawn  by 
bollocks. 

IITS  The  Coach  wherejn  I  was  breaking,  we  were  forced  to  mount  the  Indian 
HadtOT.  a  Two-wheeled  Chariot,  drawn  by  swift  little  Oxen:  Frybr,  E.  Itutui, 
t3  (i«9BV    [Yule]  1711  The  Streets  (at  Surat]  are  wide  and  commodious, 

otherwise  the  Hackerys,  which  an  very  common,  would  be  an  Incooveniency: 
C  LaCKVU,  Trmdt  in  India,  259.    [it.]  abL  1760  The  hackiees  are  a 

cottveyancedimwnby  oxen:  Gross,  Ki^o^'i '■  iss(i77>X    t<^.]  1799  the 

foi^e  hackeries  (which  were  ordered  to  march  on  the  flank) :  Wbluhctoh, 
.fql^/)ltt|k,  VoL  L  p.  soii>«<r(i858X  1884  But  the  hone  seems  not  u 

want  his  whip, — oo  after  the  hackery,  quick  t  Btttco,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  S. 

*Hftdta:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.*Atdifc:  a  name  of  the  god  of 
die  lower  world  peopled  by  the  dead ;  also  the  lower  world 
itself;  EccUs.  the  place  where  departed  spirits  await  the 
Resurrection,  the  'hell'  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  loosely,  hell. 

1668  The  dead  seem  all  alive  in  the  humane  Hadtt  of  Homtr:  SiD  Th. 
BiowK,  Hydriotafh,,  p.  63.  1669  There  is  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
maa-.tnat  was  crucifiea,  dead,  buried,  went  to  al'rn,  rose  again,  ascended,  inter- 
cedetb  for  us:  R.  Baxter,  Ktf/ar  CatAolicks,  ch.  xiv.  p.  47.  1667  and  by 
them  stood  I  OtcAki and  .4ii!r«,  and  the  dreaded  name  |  Of  Dtnugorgan:  Milton, 
P.  L.,  IL  964,  p.  80  (tTOsX  1788  There  a,  perhaps,  no  less  unceruinty 

about  the  place  of  fJhtr,  whether  it  doe«  not  mean  the  Grave  in  general :  Gent. 
ifap;,  Lviu.  L  l4S/r.  1812  When  soars  Gaul's  Vulture,  with  his  wings 

otArfd,  I  And  uou  shalt  view  tbv  sons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl'd :  Byron, 
CkiUe  Harttd,  1.  hL  1847  Shall  I  send  you  yourselves  down  to  Hades 

iastcadf—  |  Shall  I  summon  oM  Harry  himself  to  this  spot  f  Barham,  IngeUi. 
Leg.,  p  406  (i86sX  1847  Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia,  or  the  enthroned  | 

PoMphoat  in  Hades:  Tennyson,  Princ.,  iv.  MHts.,  VoL  iv.  p.  116  (1886)1 

[The  earliest  recorded  Gk.  form  is  'Ai'dfr,  Homeric  name 
o(  Zeus'  brother  Pluto  (y. ».).] 

Iui4j,  ^t>-'-  Arab,  hajj:  a  Mohammedan  pilgrimage,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

1849  who,  however  he  may  talk  of  living  in  cities  now.  could  come  cringing 
to  El  £3iam  to  uk  for  the  contract  of  the  Hadj,  by  whicn  he  had  gained  ten 
's:  Lord  BsACONsriELO,  Tancred,  Blc  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  S77  (i88iX 
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*ha4i6e,  sb. :  Turk,  and  Pers.  hajji,c<M.o<\.  for  Arab,  hajj: 
a  Mohammedan  who  has  duly  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.    The  word  is  set  before  his  name  as  a  title  of  honor. 

1613  the^  that  haue  b^ne  there  [Mecha]  but  once,  are  alwaies  after  called 
Htgiet,  that  is.  Pilgrims...  If  his  name  berore  were  Mahenut,  he  is  at  his  retume 
called  Hegie  Mmkomei :  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travele  t^f  Four 
Ej^Hikwun,  p.  8x.  1616  Hec  that  at  his  retume  giueth  ouer  the  worl^,  and 
hJmseU^  to  contemplation,  is  esteemed  as  a  Saint :  aUare  called  Hadget :  Geo. 
Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  124  (163SX  1638   the  Mu/ti  and  the  Hoggitt  could  not 

iuaprct  this  dream:   Howell,  Lett.,  ill.  xxi.  p.  87  (164SX  1684  the 

AnHrr...is  celebrated  by  the  Abdale^Hodgeet,  Dermiues,  and  Friers:  Sir  Th. 
Hnisrr,  TVwv.,  p.  156.         1684  The  McuUak't  are  the  Doctors  of  the  Law, 

S.D. 


at  are  the  Hadgieft  in  Turttv:  I.  P.,  Tr.  Ttmemier't  Trav.,  VoL  1.  Bk.  v. 
p  m6.  1704  every  one  of  toe  //aaet  or  Pilgrims :  J.  Pitts,  Ace.  Mekam., 
p.  78.  1717    It  is  nmr  belonging  to  a  A<(m  or  schoolmaster,  who  teaches 

boys  here:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  .£r//rrr,  p.  SOS  (i8a7X  174S   "Hold 

your  tongue,  Haggi",  said  Usine  An  (to  a  dervise]:  K.'^oitrH,  Lives  of  Nortke, 
Vol.  IL  p.  408  (1836X  1819  Could  it  be  better  employed  than  in  seising  so 

favourable  an  opportunity  of  acauiring...  the  title  and  the  prerogatives  of  a  hadjeef 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  11.  ch.  vi.  p.  98  (iBsoX  1830  A  few  austere  mussul- 

men  are  however  still  found,  especially  in  that  class  called  Hadjee,  who  have 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca:  T.  S.  Hughes.  Tntv.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vL 
p.  173.  1886  A  man  who  has  performed  toe  pilgrimage  is  generally  called 

'•tbeUdgf":  E.  W.  Lane,  JIfed.  Ea}t.,  Vol.  1.  p.  162.  liM9  hadjism 

mlgrims,  with  their  green  turbans  ana  flowing  beards,  spread  their  mats :  Miss 
FAitDO%,^auties  o/tiu  Botfk.,  p.  60.  1844  the  frailtiis  of  all  the  Hadjis, 


shnne  either  a  few  square  inches  of  cloth,  or  some  sudi  triSe:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker, 
Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  viiL  p.  109. 

Variants,  17  c.  hogie{s),  hadge{s),  hodgee,hoggie{s),  hodgia, 
18  c.  hagge{s),  hogia,  haggi,  19  c.  hadji. 

haec  olim  memmisse  juv&bit,  phr. :  Lat. :  it  will  be 
pleasant  hereafter  to  remember  these  (sufferings).  Virg., 
Aen.,  I,  203. 

1809  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  561  (1854X 

haematites:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.    See  hematites. 

*haflz,  sb.:  Pers.  and  Arab,  ha/is, =' one  who  retains':  a 
Mohammedan  who  knows  the  whole  of  the  Koran  by  heart. 

1819  who,  to  obtain  the  epithet  of  hafees,  had  learnt  his  whole  koran  by  heart 
imto  the  last  stop:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  19s  (i8soX 

hagabus,  hagbut:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  haiquebiiB. 

haggard  (-L  _ ),  ttdj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Aagard,='vi\ld', 
'untamed'. 

1.  adj.:  (orig.  of  a  hawk)  wild,  untamed,  untrained;  law- 
less, wanton. 

1690  As  hagard  hauke,  presuming  to  contend  |  With  hardy  fowie  above  his 
hable  might:  Spens.,  P.  Q.,  1.  xi.  19.  1604  If  I  do  prove  her  ITaggard,  | 

Though  that  her  jesses  wen  my  dw  heart-strings,  I  I'lcf  whistle  her  off  and 
let  her  down  the  wmd,  |  To  prey  at  fortune :  Shaks.,  OtA.,  iii.  3,  s6o.  1643 

1  teach  my  haggard  and  unreclaimed  reason  to  stoop  unto  the  lure  of  Faith:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Selig.  Med.^  Pt.  l  I  x.  p.  5  (1686).  bet  1788  as  Men  catch 

haggard  Hawks,  to  redaun,  and  make  them  fly  at  other  Quany:  R.  North, 
Examen,  11.  iv.  117,  p.  29a  (1740X 

2.  sb.:  a  wild  hawk,  a  hawk  caught  after  growing  up 
wild ;  also,  metaph.  a  wanton,  an  intractable  woman. 

1696  a  wealthy  widow„.wluch  hath  as  long  loved  me  |  As  I  bavu  loved  this 
proud  disdainful  haggard:  Shaks.,  Tarn.  Skr.,  iv.  2,  39. 

haglographa,  sb.pl.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ayioypa0a,>=' sacred 
writings' :  title  of  the  third  Jewish  division  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  usually  includes  Chronicles,  Ruth,  Esther,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  Lamentations,  and  OanieL 

1670  reckoning  his  [Daniel's]  Book  among  the  Hagiografk*  composed  by 
Em  and  his  Synagogue:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Atfial,  Bk.  il  ch.  xL  1 1, 
p.  128. 

hahn.    See  khan. 

haik,  sb. :  Arab,  haik :  an  Arab  outer  garment,  generally 
an  oblong  piece  of  striped  woollen  stuff. 

1797  The  whole  wardrobe  of  a  country  Moor  in  easy  circumstances  consists 
in  a  haique  for  winter,  another  for  summer,  a  red  cape,  a  hood,  and  a  pair  of 
slippers :  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Morocco,  27.  —  The  haidc.is  a  long  garment  com- 
posed of  white  wool  and  cotton,  or  cotton  and  silk  woven  togeuier:  ih,,  39, 
1800  one  of  these  Hykes  is  usually  6  yds.  long  and  3  to  6  broad,  serving  the 
Arab  for  compleat  rir^  in  the  dav  and  for  bed  and  covering  at  night :  Southev, 
Tkalabe^  iv.  204  Mate.  18l9   half  covered  only  Iw  a  light  Barbary  b^ck  : 

T.  Hope, /4iuu/.,  VoL  III.  ch.  iL  p.  jr(i82oX  1836   wrapped  him  in  the 

haik,  or  Arab  cloak :  Scott,  Taiutnan,  ch.  xxiL  p.  91/3  (1868).  1880    the 

haik  or  bemousse  is  spread  over  the  spot:  £.  Blaquierk,  "Tr.  5*1^.  Pananti, 
p.  a8i  (2nd  Ed.X  1881  Wrapping  the  left  shoulder  and  body  so  as  to  leave 

the  right  arm  free  brown  woollen  kaicks  or  blankets :  L.  Wallace,  Ben  Hur,  36. 

*haki]n',  sb. :  Arab,  hdkim :  a  judge,  a  governor. 

1616  Haccah,  Alkaccam,  a  ludge;  It  aaiwereth  to  that  office  which  we  do 
call  the  Maior  and  Bayliffe  of  a  towne  or  corporation.  It  difiereth  much  from 
Kadi,  or  Alkadi.  which  signifieth  also  a  ludge...  The  Haccams  oft-times  are 
men  of  meaner  aegree :  W,  Brdwell,  Arai.  Trudg.  1660    A  Judge, 

Hackami:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  rmt/.,  p.  g9(i677X  1811  I  applied  to  the 

Hakim  or  judge  of  the  vilbige:  Nieiukrs  Trav.  Arai.,  ch.  xxii.    Pinkerton, 
Vol.  X,  p.  37. 

•haldm',  sb. :  Arab,  hakim:  a  sage,  esp.  a  physician. 

1663  the  Hakim,  or  Poet:  J.  Davibs,  Ambassadon  Trav.,  Bk.  v.  p>  147 
(i6£9X  1666  The  Doctors  are  named  Hackerms:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  304  (1677X ,  1819  HLs  illness  soon  became  so  violent  a  fever  that  his  life 

was  thought  in  danger ;  2nd  his  hakem  in  ordinary,  at  his  wits  ends,  no  longer 
knew  what  todo:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  2a(i82oX  1884  Tkt 

English  captain  accompanied  the  Hakeem :  Baboo,  VoL  L  ch.  viiL  p.  144. 
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HALCYON 


'halcyon  (s  =.  =.),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  halcyon,  more  cor- 
rectly alcyoH,  U.  Gk.  aXKtM»i>,='a  kingfisher'. 

1.  a  kingfisher,  which  bird  was  supposed  by  the  Ancient 
Greeks  to  brood  in  nests  floating  on  the  sea  about  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice,  and  to  charm  the  winds  to  rest  while 
it  sat. 

164S  I  remembred  the  halqront  dayn:  C.  Jovs,  Exf.  Dan.,  fol.  i  r*. 
1080  I  haue  now  finished  both  my  laboun,  the  one  being  hatched  in  the  hard 
winter  with  the  Alcyon.  the  other  not  danng  to  bud  till  the  colde  were  past : 
J.  LvLY,  Euphuet  &•  ku  Engl.,  Ded.  Ep.,  p.  315  (i86a).  1589  Thus  are  the 
arrowes  of  Fortune  feathered  with  the  plumes  of  the  bird  Haiciont,  that  changeth 
colours  with  the  Moone;  Grbbnb,  Mtnapkon^  p.  39(1880).  160S   but  the 

alcyoo  having  but  one  instrument,  one  toole.  one  engine  to  worlce  withall,  even 
her  owne  bill :  Holi^nd,  Tr.  Plut.  Mcr.,  p.  978.  160S  So  soon  as  th'  Hal- 
^ycn  in  her  brood-bed  enters :  J.  Svlvsstbr,  Tr.  Du  Barteu,  p.  141  (1608). 
1613  the  Goldfinch,  or  the  Haloon:  J.  Donnk,  Paetta,  p.  100  (1609).  16S9 

wars  have  that  respect  for  his  repose  |  As  winds  for  halcyons  when  they  breed  at 
sea:  Dkydbn,  Ok  (7.  rrmnv.,  36.  1681   The  ^aZc^«u,  calming^all  that's 

nigh,  I  Betwixt  the  Air  and  Water  fly:  A.  Marvell,  ^ur.,  ^.  24.  1783  Thus 
lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main,  |  Then  show  Air  on  their  shining  plumes  again : 
CowrsR,  TaNt  TiM,  Poems,  Vol  i.  p.  ai  (1808). 

2.  attrib.  pertaining  to  the  king^sher,  pertaining  to  the 
fabled  brooding  time  of  the  kingfisher ;  peaceful  and  happy ; 
wrongly  used  as  j*.,  = 'peace',  'happiness',  by  Richardson. 

1S89  During  these  their  Alcion  daies :  W.  Warner,  Alhien's  En^attd, 
p.  154.  1091  Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days,  |  Since  I  have 

entered  into  these  wars:  Shaks.,  /  Htn.  K/.,  i.  a,  131.  1601  Renege,  affirm, 
and  ttun  tfaeir  halcyon  beaks  |  with  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters :  —  K, 
Lear,  iL  a.  84.  1601  They  lay  and  sit  about  mid-winter  when  daies  be 

shortest :  and  the  time  whiles  they  are  broodie,  is  called  the  Halcyon  daies :  for 
during  that  season,  the  sea  is  calme  and  navigable:  Holland,  Tr.  PH».  N,  //., 
Bk.  10,  ch.  33,  Vol.  L  p.  387.  1641  that  blessed  halcyon  time  in  Eln^bnd  ; 

EvBLYH,  ^n»7.  Vol.  I.  p.  II  (1B50).  1M8    Author  of  peace  |  Ani]  /lakyiH 

dayes:  Fanshawe,  Odt  m  H.  if.  Prvcl.,  Poems,  p.  337.  bef.  16SS   ^uch 

and  so  sweet  were  those  Haicyon  Days;  J.  Clbvbland,  iVkt,,  p.  -n-^  (it'Sr). 
1660  Will  Pittct  her  Halcyon  Nest  venture  to  build  |  Upon  a  Shore  with  .Sitifi- 


termekt  fill'd  t  A.  Cowley,  Kin^t  Return,  p.  3. 

:ty:   Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm  _ 
Could  women  regulate,  like  her,  their  lives,  |  What  Htilcyon  clays  were  m  the  gi^ 


>  E;  *  vain  they  foretfl  Hakwn 

weather  and  safety:   Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv.,  p.  11  (1677).  lT2d 


of  wives!  C18BER,  Vanbiugh's  Pm.  Huti.,  t.  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  jj^  ('JT*). 
bef.  ITSS'So  here  wasa  /^fi2:>v>i  Prospect  of  tbe  Parliament  meeting:  K.  Noutii, 
Ejcamen,  l.  it.  16,  p.  38  (1740X  1879  reminiscences  of  the  fint  decades  of  our 
century— the  halcyon  days  of  Gower  Street  and  Tavistock  Place:  G.  G.  ScoTT, 
~  E«y.  Acad,  Lect.,  Vol.  n.  p.  315. 

hftlltna,  sb. :  Lat. :  breath,  vapor. 

1684  there  is  a  dreadful  gulf,  whence  arises  a  contagious  kalitus:  John 
HOWB.  UriU.,  p.  ^j4/>  (1834).  bef.  1781  By  this  Bubbling  the  Water  does 

not  increase,  but  is  only  kept  in  Motion  by  the  sudden  Halitus  of  the  Vapours 
breaking :  In  De  Foe's  Tmr  Gt.  Brit,  Vol.  111.  p.  349  (17S3)' 

'»Halleliiia(h),  HalleliiJa(Ii) :  Heb.Aa&//;;Vl^»' Praise  ye 
Jehovah'. 

I.    an  exclamation  of  praise  to  God. 

1030  [See  Allalnlab]. 

3.    a  hymn  or  cry  of  praise,  an  expression  of  holy  joy. 

1681  their  Halelmjahs  were  instantly  turned  to  Lacrymte:  T.  Heywood, 
Bwtaiule  ElitaMh,  p.  178  (1641X  1641  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs 

and  harping  symphooiet:  Milton,  CA.  Govt.,  Bk.  11.  Pref.,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  xao 
<i8o6X  1604  those  Ravishing  Hedlelnjahxx  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  485. 
1667  and  to  bis  Godhead  sing  I  Forc'd  Halleluiah's:  Milton,  P.  L.,  11.  343, 
p  ^9  (1705).  1681    Who  though  He  flies  the  Musick  of  his  pra>>e,  I  Would 

with  you  Heavens  Hallelujahs  raise :  A.  Marvell,^wc.,p.48.  1712  a  Hope 
of  endless  Rapture,  Joy,  and  Hallelujah  hereafter :  Spectator,  No.  553^  Dec.  3, 
p.  78J/1  (Morley).  bef.  1744  the  Church  on  the  Sunday  was  filled  with  these 
new  Hallelujahs :  Pope,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  347  (1757).  1833    the  silenced 

4iuire  I  Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench  d  like  fire;  Bvron,  Don  Juan,  xiii.  Ixii. 

Haller:  Ger.    See  Heller. 

halt,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Halt:  a  coming  to  a  standstill,  a 
stopping;  esp.  Mil.  a  cessation  from  onwgrd  motion.  The 
vb.  halt  is  derived  fr.  the  sb. 

bef.  1664  some  halt  you  made :  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  Vol.  1.  (CalMU\,  p.  i 
<i654X  1067  to  descry  the  distant  foe,  |  Where  lodg'd,  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for 
fight,  I  In  motion  or  in  alt:  Milton,  P.  L.,  vi.  533,  p.  333  (itosX  bef.  1668 
in  their  inarch  soon  make  a  halt;  Davenant,  Dreame.  [R.]  1676  the 
orders  sent  him  to  make  a  halt  in  his  journey:  Sir  W.  Temple.    [R.) 

[Milton's  form  alt  is  affected  by,  or  is  from.  It.  and  Sp. 
alto,  which  is  fr.  Ger.  Halt.    See  uto'.] 

hamaca,  hamack.    See  hammock. 

Hamadxyas, //.  Hamadryades,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  aiuAimat : 
one  of  the  wood-nymphs  of  Greek  mythology,  each  of  whom 
had  her  life  bound  up  with  that  of  a  particular  tree.  Angli- 
cised as  hamadryad.    See  Dryad. 

abt.  1386  In  whiche  they  woneden  in  reste  and  pees  |  Nymphus  flawnes  and 
.Xmadrides:  Chaucer,  C.  /.,  ATk/.'j  7a^,  3938.  1060   the  fayres  of  the 

wOds(cauled  HasmtdrieuUsy.  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect,  I.  p.  74(1865).  1636 
They  were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadryades ;  because  they  begin  to  live  with 
oakes,  and  perish  together :  Geo.  Sandys,  Tr.  Ovid's  Met.,  viii.    Notes.    [R.] 


HANEGA 
*liamal,  sb. :  Arab,  and  Turk.  J^ammdii  a  porter,  a  carrier. 

1750 — 60  The  Hammuls  or  porters,  who  make  a  livelihood  of  carrying  goods 
to  and  from  the  warehouses:  Gross,  l^oyage,  i.  aao  (177a).  [Yule]  ^  1819 
Robust  as  a  hamal,  and  never  till  her  marriage  having  known  a  moment's  illness; 
T.  Hops,  Anatt.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  4  (iBso).  1889   Here  the  kAamaii  deposit 

the  heavy  bale,  which  has  been  slung  upon  two  long  poles  resting  on  their 
shouklers:  Miss  Pasdos,  Btautiex  of  the  Bospk.^  p.  38.  1884  Hamals, 

stooping  double  under  a  bale  of  goods,  stump  blindly  forward:  F.  Boti^ 
Btmienafuif  p.  333. 

Haman,  name  of  a  courtier  of  Abasuerus,  king  of  Persia, 
wbo  was  an  enemy  of  the  Jews,  but  through  the  Jewess 
Esther,  the  queen,  was  hanged  on  a  gallows  50  cubits  high 
that  he  had  prepared  for  a  certain  Jew  called  Mordecai. 

18M  may  know  who  is  that  Hamam  which  blasts  Mordectti'%  petition:  Ld. 
DighUsDettgiu  tohetrayAbingtian,^.^.  164:7  What  is  honour,  but  another 
Hamanf  Aiere.  Melmmckoliciu,  No.  3,  p.  13.  1664 — 6   all  Hasuuu  be 

hanged  up  at  the  feast-royal,  at  the  last  day  especially:  J.  Trapp,  Ctmt.  Old 
Test..  Vol.  til.  p.  430/1  (i868)l  1848  I'll  hang  you  like  Haman:  Barham, 

Ingolds.  Ltg.y  p.  346  (1865). 

♦hammam,  hnmnnim,  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  Arab.  Jftammdmy^^a. 
hot  bath':  an  establishment  for  bathing  in  Eaustem  fashion, 
a  Turkish  bath. 

1680  I  went  to  the  Hammftm:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1410. 
1884  the  Himunums  (or  hot  Baths) :  SirTh.  Hsrbbrt,  Trav.^  p.  61.  IMU 
liiere  are  also  in  the  City  three  Hamams,  that  is,  Baths,  or  publick  Stoves : 
J.  Davibs,  AnUfostador*  Tiyn/.t  Bk.  v.  p.  266  (1669)1  1686   For  they  alas  I 

may  get  a  Cough  with  Heatings, J  The  Hummums  in  a  Month  can't  cure  with 
Sweeting:  D'I^pbv,  Banditti^  EpiL.  1704  They  have  many  Hammams 

or  Waak*kous«s  to  bath  themselves  in :  J.  Pitts,  Au.  Mokam.,  pk  47.  1712 
the  Sweaters  do  establish  their  NufHmums  in. ..close  places:  Spectator,  Nob 
347,  Apr.  8,  p.  507/3  (Morley).  1880  we  proceeded  to  the  public  hummaum, 

or  Turiush  bath:  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trm.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  174.  1828 
she  was  induced  to  use  the  village  Hummaums  instead  of  the  private  ones  in  her 
husband's  palace:  KttMMi&tuk,  VoL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  27.  1888  There  are,  in 

Cairo,  between  sixty  and  seventy  Hkammdms,  or  baths:  E.  W.  Lanb,  Mod, 
Egypt.,  Vol.  II.  p.  35.  1839   Tbe  hammAm,  or  bath,  is  a  favourite  resort; 

—  Tr.  Arah.  Nts.^  Vol.  i.  p.  lai  note. 

hammock  (^  _),  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  hamaca\  hamaca^  Sp.  fr.  W. 
I  nd. :  j^. :  an  oblong  piece  of  net  or  canvas  slung  by  clews  at 
each  end,  forming  a  hanging  bed  or  couch. 

1656  sbeetes  also  of  goftsamiHnecotton(ii^ch  they  caulci^Moccttt):  R.  Eobn, 
Decades^  Sect.  i.  p.  193  (1885X  —  But  these  of  the  Indies  are  muche  b^^, 
and  longer:  and  so  stronge  that  they  tye  theyr  hangynge  beddes  therd>y  wh^ie 
they  caule  Htaiuuas  whereof  we  haue  spoken  elsewhere :  ib. ,  p.  930.  1088 — 
1692  Thev  {the  Indians  of  Brasil]  have  little  housel^ld  stufle,  besides  thar 
beds,  which  they  call  kasnacas,  and  are  made  of  cotton. ..They  are  as  a  sheete 
laced  at  both  ends,  and  at  ciUier  end  of  them  long  strappes,  with  which  thcnr 
fiuten  them  to  two  posts :  R.  Hawkins,  V^age  SoutkS*at%xxyiL-p.\io{xZjV^ 
1600  they  lay  each  of  them  in  a  cotten  Hasnaca^  which  wee  call  brasill  beds: 
R.  Hakluvt,  Vojrages,  Vol.  111.  p.  648.  1614  they  [thepec^le  about  the 

Amaion]  haue  a  lanae  of  net  made  of  the  rind  of  a  Tree  which  they  call  HeemmCy 
being  three  &dom  in  length  and  two  in  breadth  and  gathered  at  both  ends  at 
lengtn,  fastnlng  eyther  end  10  a  Tree :  W.  Davibs,  Trav,^  ^^.,  ch.  vi.  sig.  D  s  t^. 
1664  There  he  had. ..a  grot  where  he  lay  in  a  hammock,  like  an  Indian:  Evblvn, 
Dimry,  Vol.  1.  p.  4c^  j^iS^^X  1666  the  storm  being  over  they  [the  sailors] 

commonly  get  forthwith  mto  their  beds  (or  hamacks):  Sir  Th.  Hsrbbrt,  TVitv., 
p.  6  it^j)-  1819  The  hammock-men  are  engaged  for  the  trip,  therefore  the 

only  additional  expense  will  be  their  subsistence :  Bowdich,  Miaum  to  AtkouUee, 
Pl  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  78.  1880  The  men  slept  in  hammocks,  which  were  taken 

down  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  hung  up  at  ten  at  night :_  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec 
Voyage,  ch.  xlil  p.  an.  1806  swing  their  hammock  in  tbe  boug^  of  the 

Bohon  Upas:  Emsrson,  English  Traits,  viil  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  S9(Bohn«  i866> 

haa^jar,  banger  (-^ -.),  sb,:  Eng,  fr.  Arab,  khanjarx  a 
dagger,  a  short  sword  with  a  broad  blade.    See  alfjEmge, 

1698  This  other  day,  I  happened  to  enter  into  some  discourse  of  a  hanger, 
which... both  for  fashion  and  workmanship,  was  most  peremptory  beautiful  and 

fentlemanlike :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  l  4,  wks.,  p.  6/1  (1660X 
611    MalcHS.    A  Fauchion,  Hangar,  Wood-knife:    Cotgr.  1620  they 

always  weare  a  Haniar  (that  is,  a  Dagger)  set  with  rich  stones:  Purchas, 
Pilgrim*,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1588.  1684  The  Caajare  which  he  had  in  his 

hand,  was  a  kind  of  Daner,  the  Blade  udiereof  toward  the  Handle  was  three 
fingers  broad:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemitrs  Trav.,  VoL  i.  Pt.  a,  Bk.  iil  p.  aoo.  1797 
sabre  and  canjer  (or  dagger)  worn  in  a  bandetier:  Encyc.  Brit.^  s.v.  Morocco,  33. 
1810  Most  of  Mr.  Bertram  s  servants  recollected  that  he  generally  had  a  cauteau 
d!f  cAa««/,  or  short  hanger :  Scott,  ^7«x3/aMK«7Yflx,  ch.  x.  p.  ia4(i8saX  1819  It 
was  now  I  showed  my  face,  and  drew  out  my  handjar:  T.  Hops,  Anaet.,  Vol.  l. 
ch.  viiL  p.   161  (1630X  1830   the  diamood-hilted  handiars,  or  da^ers,  of 

these  patrician  Moslems:  T.  5.  Huchss,  Trao.  in  Sicily^  VoL  t.  ch.  vi.  p.  ]7& 
1820  a  sapphire,  which  terminated  the  hilt  of  his  canjiar:  Scott,  Talumast^ 
ch.  xxvii.  {>.  io8/a  (1868).  1838  and  all  wore  the  khunjur,  or  common  <* 
at  their  waists :  Kttxxilhask,  VoL  i.  ch.  viL  p.  89.  1830  when  en| 

any  dispute,  he  is  not  only  very  noisy,  but  often  draws  his  catsgiar,  or  '    ,_ 

E.  Bu^QUiERK,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti.p.  170 (and  Ed.).  1889  grasping  thehilts 
of  the  fumdjars  in  their  girdles:  Miss  Pardos,  Beauties  0/  tie  Bos^.,  p.  148. 
18 . .  Yataghan,  kandjor,  things  that  rend  and  rip,  |  Gash  rough,  slash  smooth, 
help  hate  so  many  ways  :  Browning,  Forgiveness.    [A  S.  Palmer]  1840 

I  always  slept  with  a  khanjkr...by  my  side :  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  VoL  1. 
ch.  iti.  p.  108.  1849   His  instruments  were  a  ulver  cup,  a  poniard,  and 

a  handjar:  Lord  Bsaconbpield,  Tancred,  Bk.  v.  ch.  U.  p.  360(1881). 

hanega,  sb, :  Sp. :  a  dry  measure  of  the  capacity  of  from 
about  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  three-fifths  English.  Cf. 
fiEUiega. 
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.  HANNA 

IMt  TO"  ''>*''  !■■<"  ■  luxes  (of  no]  (<«  •  'y*U  of  pl>tc :  R.  Paiiicii,  Tr. 
Mmittit''  Hut.  Ckin.,  VoL  i.  p.  15  (1853).  —  twelue  hanccxs  of  rice:  it., 
VoL  IL  p>  >i5  (>'54X  1600  euerie  Haaega  of  come:  John  Pokv,  Tr.  Lte't 

HiU.  Afr-<  P-  yp-  1(00  be  exucteih  no  other  tribute  of  tbem  then  a  hand- 
foil  of  wheat  a  piece,  which  amounteth  to  thirteane  thousand  bano^as  yeerely : 
It,  HAKLVrr,  y»]i<ttt*,  VoL  iii.  p.  496.    —  balfe  a  hannega  of  matt:  ii., 

banna:  Arab.     See  henna. 

'lumoum,  Hi^nnwi,  sd. :  Arab.  khanUm :  the  chief  lady  of 
a  harem. 

KM  She  OBoe  made  the  ticn  of  the  croM,  that's  certain,  bat  now  ahe  is  a 
|a^*--a  kkamim,  a  head  of  a  uirem.  although  she  preserves  her  Greek  name : 
Afuim,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  80.  18M  They  have  been  used  by  hanoums  and 

pnDccucs:  V.  Boyls,  BordtriaMd,  p.  315. 

Haas-eii-keldor,  .r^. :  Du. :  'Jack-in-ceUar',  unborn  child. 

IMS  the  Bbthdaf  of  that  predoos  nm  entmrntnt;  whidi  is  yet  but  a 
Htxt^n-ioUirr:  Mtmrius  Pmgmatkui,  No.  i,  sig.  A  sr".  bef.  1608 
That  Name  hath  lipp'd  his  Horns;  see  on  his  Knees  |  A  Health  to  Hans  in- 
itUtr  HtmUa:  J.  Clsveland,  Wkt.,  i.  p.  »  (i^?)-  1668  it  seems  you 

are  des&ous  I  should  Father  this  Ham  m  Ktldrr  kttrt:  Dryden,  Wild 
CalltMi,  V.  WksL,  Vol.  I.  p.  61  (1701X  167S  Then  I  am  as  it  were  a  Grand- 

father to  your  new  Wives,  hatu  en  ktldtr:  WvcHBRixv,  Lim  iti  a  Wtcd,  r. 
f.  93.  1678  Here's  a  health  to  this  Ladies  haiu  in  Kelderl  T.  Bakbk, 

TWru^  tVelit,  p.  97.  1681  More  prKnant  then  their  Mar^rtt,  that  htid 
down  I  For  Hmnt-ht-KtUtr  of  a  whole  Htuu-Tmm:  A.   Marvsll,  Mite., 

p.  IIS. 

bapax  legomenon:  Gk.     See  &««{  Vryiiuvov. 

bapoa:  Anglo-Chin.    See  hoppo. 

baquebut :  Eng.  tr.  Fr.    See  haraiiebns. 

lun-Uii,  sb,:  Jap.,  'cut-belly':  ceremonious  suicide  per- 
fonned  by  Japanese  of  rank  to  avoid  disgrace. 

haruge,  sb.:    Eng.  fr.   It   aringo,  haringo:   a   pulpit 

(Florio). 

1M9  I  haue  heard  some  of  these  in  the  liartmgt :  W.  Thomas,  Hiti.  ItaL, 
foL  139  '•• 

[Tbe  early  harangue  is  fr.  aringo,  through  Fr.] 

^^axtX^sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.  jftA<tr4/;°'' tribute':  a  tax  im- 
posed on  Christians  by  the  Turks.    See  caratch. 

1145  The  galleys  go  out  every  summer  round  the  islands  to  collect  the 
kanch  or  Christian  poll  tax:  R.  PocodCE,  Trav.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  719 
(ilitX        1810  I  thought  it  harder  still  that,  on  hearing  how  the  conflagration 


«f  oiy  hovel  had  consumed  all  my  haratsh  tickets  for  ten  years  bock,  he  should 

denaiid  the  whole  sum,  alreadv  paid,  over  again :  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  i. 

1890  Tbe  fourth  of  all  produce  is  taken  by  government; 


dL  ii  p.  33  (iSaoX  . 

tbe  haratch  varies  according  to  circumstances  and  population :  T.  S.  Hi;ghis, 
tna.  m  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  193. 

baraucane.    Seehnnicane. 
barcar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  hircaxrah. 
hardiesae,  sb. :  Fr. :  hardihood,  assurance. 

1T61  The  frank  harditm  of  the  answer  saved  him :  HoR.  WALroi.K,  LttUrt, 
Tot  lu.  p.  411  (iBstX  bef  1770  But  shall  Ame.  a  musician  have  the  kardi. 
nsi  to  dttpote  with  Garrick  in  his  emm  way :  Garrick  Corrtsf.  1880  In  this 
aMDcnt  <M  mental  anguish,  Kennedy's  natural  kardiesse  saved  him:  W.  H. 
Maxwell,  Stories  cf  Wattrleo^  p.  14/1.  188 .  we  have  them  now  in  all  their 
cative  kmrditsst :  TuLLOCH,  Pascal,  p.  178. 

'harem,  haram  (jl  .=.),  Eng.  fr.  Turk,  ^rem,  Arab,  ikaram, 
>'a  sacred  place';  haxeem  (--U).  htfim,  Eng.  fr.  Arab. 
karfm  (  = 'ladies'),  pi.  of  karma:  so. :  the  portion  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan establisnment  allotted  to  the  women  and  young 
children  of  the  family  (see  also  zenana) ;  the  occupants  of  a 
harem,  the  wives  and  concubines  of  a  Mohanunedan. 

1686  he  has  three  hundred  women  in  his  Straglio  (called  here  Harami): 
Sia  Th  Hekbsrt,  Trar.yp.  6a.  1684  tbe  Haram,  or  the  Women's  Quarter: 
I.  P.,  Jr.  Tavcmier's  Trav.,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  n.f.  148.  1717  the  Grand-Signior 
aiasell,  when  a  pasha  is  executed,  never  violates  the  privileges  of  the  karrm 
(or  women's  amrtmentX  which  remains  untouched  and  entire  to  the  widow: 
LAi>r  U.  W.  Montagu,  Lttttrs,  p.  148  (1837).  1770  he  added  that  there 

WIS  his  Hartm  or  apartment  of  his  women,  an  obstacle  not  to  be  surmounted  ; 
R.  Chahdlbe,  Trmv.  Asia  Miner,  p.  188.  1813  ye  climes  !  which  poets 


loie  10  laud  :  ..  .ye  harams  of  the  land  I  BvROH,  Ckilde  Harold,  1.  lix. 
like  Ti 


1810 


Kot  that,  like  Turkisb  wives,  she  was  kept  secluded  in  a  harem:  T.  Hope, 
Anmsi.,  VoL  I.  ch.  iv,  p.  74  (i8ao\  1830  she  reigns  the  sole  mistress,  not 
only  of  his  affections,  but  of  bis  narem :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicilf,  VoL  i. 
ch.  vi.  p.  177.  1884  They  have  polluted  my  brother's  baram :  Babee,  VoL  1. 
dk  viii  p.  Z3a.  1886  Some  of  the  rich  engage  a  shey'kkak  ifxt  learned  woman) 
to  risil  the  hharee'm  daily :  E.  W.  Lane,  


0  engage  a  shey  kMak  (or  learned  woman! 

E,  Med.  Enpt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  68.  1880 

nareem;  Bailey,  Festus,  p.  8z  (1866). 


Like  Sultan  flaunting  through  his  gay  hareem;  Bailey,  Festus,  p. 
1810  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  hariin,  she  was  constantly  sending  presents: 
Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  VoL  l  ax.  iii.  p.  qt.  1864  When  tne  harem 

hid  departed  he  turned  sadly  to  his  son :  Thacicerav,  Newcemes.  VoL  11. 
ch  xxxnL  P- 360  (1879X  1878  the  dark-skinned  and  darker-mindea  houris  of 
die  harim :  Edw.  Braoiwn,  Life  in  India,  cb.  iiL  p.  j8.  *1877  the  beauties 
of  its  harems — '*harem"  means  "inviolable'  :  £rA«,  May  17.    [St.] 


bargill:  Anglo-lnd.    See  argala. 
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harieot  (z  z.  j.,  -cot  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  a  dish  of 
meat  stewed  with  vegetables ;  a  French-bean. 

1708  Haricot,  (F.  in  Coeiery)  a  particuUr  way  of  dressing  Mutton-cutlets, 
&'e.  also  a  kind  ct  French  Beans :  Kersey.  1768  I  have  ordered  a  Haricot: 
Lord  CHBST«RriEtJ>,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  143,  p.  468  (1774).  1847  Omelettet 
and  haricots,  stews  and  ragonts:  Barhah,  Ingolds.  Lef.,  p.  44o(i66sX  1888 
Wretched  dens  where  nned  players  hazarded  two  llanls,  and  were  refieabed 
with  haricots  and  cheese:  K.  Hbath.  in  Mag.  rfArt,  Dec.,  p.  51/a. 

^harlequin  (jl  —  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  harlequin :  a 
fentastic  character  of  Old  Italian  and  of  French  comedy;  a 
buffoon.  In  modem  pantomime  a  masked  figure  in  tight-fittmg 
parti-colored,  spangled  dress,  armed  with  a  magic  wand. 

1803  Nashe,  p.  PeniUsuiOAlKt).    [T.  L.  K.  OUphant]  1801  Nor 

have  the  Ultra  Mottani,  the  Italians  met  with  better  entertainment,  but  atv 
attack'd  and  ridicul'd  in  their  own  dear-beloved  diversions  of  Harlequin  and 
Scarammuki:  Reasons  o/Mr.  Bays,  b'c,  p.  8.  1801  after  he  Six  Months 

in  France  has  been,  I  Comes  home  a  most  accomplish'd  Harlequin :  Satyr  afst. 
French,  p.  19.    _        1730  some  Omedy,  a  great  deal  of  Tragedy,  and  the  whole 


interspersed  with  scenes  of  Horleciuin,  Scaramouch,  and  DrTBaloardo :  BoLING- 
BROKE,  in  Pope's  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  loi  (1757).  1781  shew'd  us  so 

many  Monkey-Tricks  as  convinc'd  all,  that  though  he  made  a  very  bad  Priest 


P: 'O'  ('WV- , 

uutuj   iiiuMikcjr- AiK.Ka   m»  «.vuvu,«.vi  *",   tliat   ttlOUga   lie   u*jh<«   a    *^*J   u*u    ««•«>» 

he  would  have  made  an  excellent  Harlequin :  Medley,  Tr.  Kolien's  Cafe  Good 
Hote,  Vol.  1.  p.  9.  1776  and  the  Doctor  rising  with  both  feet  in  the  air  like 

a  Harlequin,  gave  me  such  a  horse-kick :  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav. ,  p.  xx  lOtt 
Now  Man,  now  Momus;  and  when  bent  to  storm  |  A  fortress.  Harlequin  in 
uniform :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  vii.  Iv. 

hannattam,  sb. :  Arab. :  a  dry  land-wind  which  blows  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  between  Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopes 
at  intervals  from  December  to  February. 


1781  A  fyf  or  hoMs  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  always  accompanies  the 
Harmattan :  Phil.  Trans.,  VoL  Lxxi.  p.  47.  1707  Harmattan,  the  name 

of  a  remarkable  periodical  wind  which  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  ^Africa 


towards  tbe  Atlantic  ocean :  Encyc.  Brit.  1840  those  months  when  the  har> 

mattan  is  known  to  raise  clouds  of  dust  high  into  the  atmosphere:  iZ.  Darwin, 
youm.  Beagle,  ch.  L  p.  5. 

harmonica, sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat. harmonicus^^'xD.x^ixciX': 
musical  glasses ;  also,  a  musical  toy  consisting  of  a  set  of 
reeds  played  by  the  breath  (also  called  harmonicon,  q.  v.). 

1707,  The  Doctor  [Franklin].. .has  given  a  minute  and  elegant  account  of  the 
Harmonica :  Encyc.  Brit. ,  s  v.  1806  hinv  refined  are  the  tones  of  the  har- 

monica or  musical  glasses  when  touched  with  skill :  J,  Dallawav,  Ois.  Eng. 
Archil.,  p.  389. 

harmonicon,  sb. :  Gk.  apiimnKov,  neut.  of  qp^oMKOf,—' musi- 
cal': name  of  sundry  musical  instruments. 

1880  A  very  great  curiosity  is  the  rock  harmonicon,  or  musical  stones..  The 
16  stones  "  reduced  to  music'  by  Crosthwaile,  of  Keswick,  were  found  in  tbe 
bed  of  the  Grata  River:  Daily  Hews,  Aug.  17,  p.  6/t. 

^harmoninm,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ipitonm,  neut.  of  op- 
fi^viot,— 'harmonious':  name  of  a  common  kind  of  reed- 
organ. 

1864  all  the  accomnlishments,  including  the  harmonium  and  the  Indiais 
sceptre,  for  nxteen  pound  a  year:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  i.  ch.  y.  p.  8s. 

hare,  sb. :  Fr. :  hue  and  cry. 

1803  Macimnnel,  Diet.  Quot. 

Harpagon,  name  of  the  wretched  miser  in  Moli^re's  comedy, 
L'Avare,  representative  of  grasping  avarice,  and  its  miseries. 

' harpoon  (± n.),  Eng.  fr.  Du.  harpoen;  harpoiL  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
harpon :  sb.:  a  missile  with  a  barbed  iron  head  and  with  a 
line  or  cord  attached,  used  in  catching  large  fish  and  ceta- 
ceans. 

163S  their  weapons  halfe-Pikes,  headed  with  Iron  as  a  Harpon:  Pokchas, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  BIc.  iii.  p.  xi8.  1830  the  wounded  fish  darts  forward... 

carrying  the  boat  with  it  by  means  of  the  rope  attached  to  tbe  harpoon ;  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  139. 

harpy,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  harpie :  one  of  a  band  of  filthy, 
ravening  monsters  in  the  form  of  birds  according  to  Latm 
and  late  Greek  mytholo^ ;  a  disgustingly  greedy  or  rapa- 
cious person.  See  Virgil's  account  of  the  Hatpyiae  (Gk. 
'Apirvuu),  Aen.,  3,  212  ff.;  Apollon.  Rhod.,  2,  223  fL 

1040  such  were  tbe  harpies,  as  Virail  discribith  them:  Palscravb,  Tr. 
Acolastus.  sig.  N  iv  f.  IMS  And  th'  vgly  Gorgons,  and  the  Sfhinjcet 
fel,  J  Hydraes  and  Harfies  gan  to  yawn  and  yel :  J.  Sylvester.  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
Funes,  p.  373  (1608).  1600  the  Prophet  Phtneus  stood  in  horrible  dread  of 

the  ravenous  Harpyiae^  flying  up  &  down  in  such  threatening  manner  as  they 
did:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc,  Bk.  xxii.  ch.  vi.  p.  i^.  1616  th'  Horsey,  now, 
stands  on  a  hundred  pieces:  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  135 (1631).  1610  His Mtmirr  face,  dissembling .Syrviirvoyce;  Hutton, 
Foil.  Anat.,  sig.  A  8 1>*.  1681  an  harfy  advocate,  that  preys  upon  them: 

R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  50  (1837).  1768  The  Strophades, 

formerly  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Harpies,  but  now  by  Greek 

Gent.  Mag.,  153/1.  J "  "  "     ~ 

Wks.,  Vol  III.  p.  174  (18S6). 


1868  harpies  miring  every  di^:  Tennyson,  Luer., 
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HARQUEBUS 


*haranebii8,  arqiiebns  {ii  -  -),  tb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  harque- 
iuse,  arguebuse:  an  early  kind  of  hand-gun;  a  soldier  armed 
with  such  a  gun.  The  earlier  forms,  uackbash,  hackbut, 
hagbat^  are  fr.  Old  Fr.  hacquebuche,  hacquebute,  fr.  Du. 
haakbus, = '  hook-gun '. 

1SS3  arkbusshes  and   crosiebowes;  Elvot,  trt.,  in  Govemour,  VoL  i. 

f>.  buo.  (Croft,  >88o).  IMS  of  woundes  made  by  hacquebutea,  gunnes,  and 

yke  instninMnles:  Trahkron,  Tr.  Vigvi  Ckirurg.,  foL  cxxvt\.  1648  a» 
well  Gaoling  with  Airowes,  as  Hargubush  shot:  T.  Vicarv,  EngL  Tnai.,  p.  55 
f  1&16X  1BS9  assuring  the  lords  that  if  they  suffered  me  to  preach  that  twelve 
naquebuts  should  lyght  tipon  my  nose  at  once :  Knox,  in  Mc  Crie's  Life,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  414.  IMS  yf  he  vse  the  barquebuze  he  is...shotte  to  deathe  with 

harquebuzes:  J.  Shute,  Two  Camm.  (Tr.),  sig.  •♦  i  V.  abt.  1670  one  per- 
fect trained  Stnutdiour  who  shall  teach  them  to  handle  the  Harqutbuz'.  Sir  H, 
GiLBBHT,  Q.  EUm.  Achxd.,  p.  5  (te69).  16TB  the  harquebuss  saluted  them  : 

Life  a/Lord  Grty,  p.  ao  (Camd.  Soe.,  1847).  1879  by  dischai^ng  of  his 

Harqnebtue  giue  notice  to  the  body  of  the  Watch :  Diggbs,  i°<r>>/u><.,  p.  85. 
1689  bargabuses,  pikes,  targets,  faunchers,  brushebilles:  R.  Parks,  Tr.  MeK' 
lUtta't  Hist.  ChiH.,  VoL  l.  p.  88  (1853).  —  artilerie  and  hagabus  shot :  ii., 
Vol.  lu  p.  375  (1854).  1690   there  was  not  anie  Captainc.that  did  not 

knowe...the  particular  operations  and  effects. ..of  the...Harquebuze:  Six  J. 
Smyths,  Ciritan  Discounei,  p.  13  (Camd.  See,  1843).  1691  next  came  his 
old  bands  of  Gascons,  being  nanmebuz  on  foote  ;  Conincsbv,  Suf^t  of  Rouen. 
Camden  Misc.  Vol.  1.  p.  95  (1847).  1694  He  marcheth  in  the  middle  guarded 
about  I  With  lull  Ave  hundred  hartiuebuze  on  foot;  PEBI.S,  AlcoMar,  iv.  r, 
Wks.,  p,  435/1  (1861).  1611    HagtubuU,  An    Haquebut,   or  Artiuebuse; 

a  Caliuer:    Cotgr.  1613   wel  appointed  their  Harcabuzes  and  Matches 

lighted:  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don  QuixoU,  Ft.  iv.  ch.  xiv.  p.  488.  1616  The 

Sfachia  are  horsemen,  weaponed  for  the  most  part  at  once  with  bow,  mace, 
Utnoe,  harquebush,  and  cymiter:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  48  (1632).  1630 

they  went  with  their  Herquehuxts  in  a  kind  of  triumph:  Brbnt.  Tr.  Soav^t 
Hixt.  CouHC.  Trent,  p.  lix.  (1676).  —  but  of  the  Country  of  Trent  were  col- 
lected into  the  City  three  hundred  foot,  armed  partly  with  pikes,  and  partly 
with  harquebushes,  and  some  horse:  it.,  Bk.   II.  p.  131.  1632  a  Japan 

hargabus  (or  gun):    R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  aa  (1883).  1636 

—  --...-  .1       jy^  nothing  expert  in  vstng  them: 

1660  cock'd  Huschets,  Archi- 

, .  'iitt.  Rev.  Neitl.,f.  ri.      1686  Ganfee 

(that  great  and  deified  River)  a  wliile  forbad  them,  restraming  cithers  fury,  save 
what  volleyed  from  the  Harquebuzzes :  Sir  Th.  Hsbbbrt,  Tmv.,  p.  86  (1677). 

Variants,  16  c.  arkbussh,  hacquebute,  hargubush,  harque- 
bus(e),  hagabus,  harquebuss,  16, 17  cc.  hargabus,  17  c.  haque- 
but, arquebuse,  harcabuz,  harquebush,  harcubush,  herquebus, 
archibuz{(e),  harquebugz{e). 

harqnebnsade,  aranebnsade,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  harquebu- 
sade,  arquebusade:  {a)  the  discharge  of  a  harquebus,  a  volley 
deliver^  from  harquebuses ;  {b)  a  spirituous  lotion  for  sprains 
or  bruises,  also  called  {h)arquebusade  water. 

a.  1663  the  faire  Cannonade,  harquebnzade  and  such  lyke:  J.  Shutb,  Tw0 
Comm.  (Tr.),  ii.  foL  36  V.  1691  to  giue  way  and  cause  the  Hargabuziers  to 

issue  out  of  the  Banks,  hauing  shot  sixe  or  7  Hargabusades  a  p^ece  in  running 
h<ete  and  there,  and  without  keeping  order:  Garrard,  Art  H^arrt,  p.  aii. 

i.  1776  whether  he  rubbed  it  with  opodeldock  or  arquebusade  water:  J.  Col- 
lier, Mut.  Trav.,  p.  19.  1803  Have  you  my  arfvehuaJe,  Marriatt?  M. 
EtxsEWORTH,  SelmJa,  VoL  1.  ch.  x.  p.  >76(i83iX 

harqnebuBier,  aranebnsier,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  harquebusier, 
arquebusier:  a  soldier  armed  with  a  harquebus,  a  musketeer. 

1663—4  which  vij  hagabusyars  of  Wyatt's  company.. .called  to  them  to  land  : 
Q.  Jane  &  Q.  Mary,  p.  45  (Camd.  Soc.,  1850).  1679  the  Harquehumer 

with  a  light  Brigandine:  DiGCSs,  Stratiet.,  p.  83.  1091  a  band  of  Hain- 

busiers:  Garrard,  Art  H^arre,  p.  a.  1694  Hamet,  my  broths,  with 

a  thousand  shot  |  On  bone-back,  and  choice  harquebuaers  all,  J  Having  ten 
thousand  [fooit]  with  spear  and  shield:  Pbble,  AUoMor,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  p.  435/1 
(1861).  1698  Archiiueiere,  an  haiquebusier,  a  muskelier,  a  gunner,  a  shot : 

Florio.  1698  But  should  there  be  led  but  eight  hundred  perfect  hargubuziers,  or 
sixe  hundred  irood  musketiera  against  your  thousand  bowmen :  R.  Barret,  T'An*-. 
t/Warres,  Bk.  1.  p.  3.  1600  sixe  thousand  horsemen.  Sue  hundred  crosse- 

bowes,  and  as  manie  Harquebusier*:  John  Pory,  Tr.  Leo't  Hist.  Afr.,  p.  16^ 
1610  Hargubuzier:  B.  Jonsok,  AUh.,  v.  5,  Wks.,  p.  674  (1616V  1611 

Arguehmer,  an  harquebusier, or  small  shot,  one  that  semes  with  an  barquebuae, 
or  caleeuer:  Cotor.  1664  a  crowd  of  the  Citty  Artalnaiert:  Howell, 
Partkeno*.,  Pt.  II.  p.  s&  IttH  he  was  seated  ui  a  black  car  preceded  by 

arquebusiers:  Sir  C.  Bell,  Exfreuion,  p.  167  neU  (1847). 

harstrang,  sb.:  Du.:  Peucedanum  officinale,  a  common 
umbelliferous  plant  formerly  much  used  in  medicine. 

1601  Peucedanum,  [<.  Harstrang]:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  a6, 
ch.  8,  VoL  II.  p.  155. 

hartebeest,  .r^. :  Du.  of  S.  Africa :  a  large  African  antelope, 
Alcelaphus  caama. 

1797  Hart-Beest :  Encyc.  Brit.  1871  This  antelope  is  a  variety  of  the 

hartebeest  of  South  Africa ;  it  is  a  reddish-chestnut  colour,  and  is  about  the  size 
of  an  Aldemey  cow :  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  TrUmtnries,  ch.  viiL  p.  113. 
1887  He  then  enters  upon  a  "big  game  country,"  where  zebras  and  hartebeest... 
are  still  abundant:  AtAemeum,  Feb.  5,  p.  187/1. 

harospez,  pt.  hamspices ;  ainspez,  //.  artispices,  sb. : 
Lat. :  an  inspector  of  entrails,  a  soothsayer. 

1684  Euen  as  another  sort  of  witching  priests  called  Arutpices,  prophesied 
victorie  to  Alexander,  bicause  an  eagle  lighted  on  his  head:  R.  Scott,  Dixc. 
Witch  ,  Hk.  IX.  ch.  iii.  p.  171.  1696  only  the  abu.w  of  it  and  other  Arts  of  the 
Heathen,  ful  of  superstition,  as  that  of  Artttfiicet  &  of  the  Ai^tirei-.yi.  C, 
Pelimtmteia,  sig.  K  j  »•.  1600  These  prodigious  fights,  by  direcuon  from 
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the  Anupioes,  (>.  the  Soothsavera]  were  expiate :  Holland,  Tr.  Livj,  Bit.  xxtv. 
p.  SI&  1601   By  a  decree  also  of^Gregorie  the  younger,  Astrologers  are 

accursed  vnder  the  name  tiX  Arutpitet:  J.  Chamber,  Agst.  Judic.  Astroi.,  p.  6. 
1603  What  reason  can  the  Arutfex  give,  why  the  inspection  of  the  liver  or 
ligklt  should  design  times  and  actions  for  lucky,  or  unlucky :  J.  Gauls,  Mag- 
eutre-miieer,  p.  oa  1603  It  caus'd  the  Arutfex  to  behold  the  behaviour 

of  the  dying  sacrifice :  N.  Culvsrwel,  Li^of  Nature,  ch.  xiii.  p.  135.  bef. 
1608  Call  an  Harutfex  quicklv :  Let  him  get  |  Sulphur  and  Torches,  and  a 
Lawrel  wet:  J.  Cleveland,  WIu.,  p.  i8a (1687)1 

hasard^,  fern,  hasardte,  part. :  Fr. :  hazarded,  venture- 
some, all  but  passing  limits  of  decorum. 

1846  bis  Uulies  and  Cupids  are  a  little  hatanUtt  Thackeray,  Mite.  Esugn, 

A-c,  p.^73(^885)• 
hasena:  Turk.    See  hazae. 

^hashish,  sb. :  Arab,  iftashlsh :  a  preparation  of  leaves  and 
small  stalks  of  Indian  hemp,  used  by  Arabs  to  produce  in- 
toxication. It  is  either  eaten  or  smoked  or  drunk  as  an 
infusion.    See  bang  and  agaasain. 

1698  Bangue  is  likewise  much  used  in  Tiukie  and  JEpmt,  and  is  made 

in  three  sorts...Ttie  first  by  the  Egyptians  is  called  Assis,  which  is  the  poulder 

of  Hemp,  or  of  Hemp  leaves:  Tr.  7.   Van  Linschoten^s  Voy.,  Bk.  L  VoL  11. 

p.  116  (rSSsX  1811  As  they  have  no  strong  drink,  they,  for  this  purpose, 

loke  Ha 


smoke  Haschiscb,  which  is  the  dried  leaves  of  a  sort  of  hemp;  Niebuhrs  Trav. 
Arab.,  ch  cxx.  Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  153.  1819  I  naturally  feel  anxious  to 
surround  myself  with  men,  who,  to  such  bravery  as  depends  not  on  the  fumes  of 
hashish,  add  such  intelligence  and  skill  as  may  render  that  courage  uaefill : 
T.  HoFB,  Anait.,  Vol.  II.  ch.  iii.  p.  5o(i8ao)L  1836  A  kind  of  pipe. ..is  used... 
for  smoking  both  the  toomba'k  and  the  mtoxicating  kkathee'th,  or  hemp :  E.  W. 
Lane,  Mod.  Egyft.,  Vol.  1.  p.  i63.  1866  They  chew  hasheesh:  Emerson, 

English  Traiti,  viiL  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  s9(Bohn,  1866X 

hasnadar:  Turk.    See  haznadar. 

hast&ti,  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  spearmen,  the  first  line  of  a  Roman 

army  in  battle  array. 

1600  javeliniers  called  Hastaii,  in  fifteen  squadrons:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  VIII.  p.  386. 

hatelet(te) :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  atelette. 

*hatti-B]ierif|  sb.:  Turk.  ihattt-sherf/,'='lohy  command': 
an  irrevocable  order  or  edict  signed  in  person  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey. 

1819  came  a  ftilminating  hattisherif  from  the  Porte,  to  enjoin  the  *"*'ff*rimT* 
liberation  of  all  his  prisoners:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  L  ch.  iii.  p.  60  (i8aoX 
—  I  expected  to  behold  nothing  less  than  a  hattee-shereef  purporting  his  recall  H., 
VoL  n.  ch.  xiii.  p.  298.  1830  or  a  Sultan  [issue]  his  Aatti-sherif  {mm  the 

Seraglio  chambers:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  yi,  p.  311. 

haurachana.    See  hvnlcaiie. 
Hans,  .r^. :  Ger. :  house. 

1336  I  made  my  way  to  a  kind  of  promenade  hatu,  standing  in  a  garden  at 
Beyeitheim :  Refl.  on  a  Ramtle  to  Germaity,  p.  92. 

*HaTisfiraTi,  .r^. :  Ger. :  house-dame,  house-wife. 

1830  a  simple  painstaking  business-like  man  who  had  married  a  German 
hausfrau:  Hiss  Vohge,  Pillm  of  the  House,  ch.  xiiL  p.  288. 

haut  en  bas:  Fr.    See  de  bant  en  baa. 

hant  gotlt,  phr. :  Fr. :  high  flavor,  strong  smell,  gamey 
taste,  very  savory  relish. 

1069  pleasure  that  hautgoust  of  Folly:  Tr.  Eratmtuf  Praiee  0/ Folly,  p.  ij 
(Reeves  &  Turner).  1640  He  can  marinat  fish,  make  gellies,  and  ia  excellent 
for  »*ichanl  sawce,  and  the  kaugou:  Howell,  Lett.,  v.  xxxviiu  p.  42.  1603 
To  give  the  sawce  a  hogoe,  let  the  dish  (into  which  you  let  the  Pike  fall)  be  rubed 
with  it  [garlick];  I.  Walton,  Ci>»>^y<ra/.^i>W>r,  ch.  viL  [A.  S.  Palmer]  166S 
our  palate  people  are  much  pleased  therewith  [parlic]  as  giving  a  delicious  ^a*r- 
gout  to  most  meats  they  eat :  Fuller,  Worthus,  Vol.  1.  p.  301  (184a).  1664 
Or  season  her,  as  French  Cooks  use,  |  Their  Haut-gusts,  Buollies,  or  Raguett: 
S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pl  ii.  Cant  1.  p.  43.  ,  1668  Whether  the  Leaves  of 
a  certain  Tree,  peculiarly  called  Indian- Wood,  give  such  a  haut-goust  to  Meat 
and  Sauces,  &c :  PhiL  Tram.,  VoL  iii.  No.  33,  p.  635.  1678  no  more 

Teeth  left,  then  such  as  give  a  Haust-goust  to  her  breath:  Wvcherley,  Lave  in 
a  Wood,  iu  p.  23.  1678  a  Condiment  (as  it  were)  to  give  a  XeUish  and  Haut- 
rmst  to  Good:  Ccdworth,  Intetl.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  aso.  1684  mbbiiig 
his  bread  with  the  tail  [of  a  herring]  to  give  it  a  hautgotut :  E.  Evbrakd,  Tr. 
Tavemier's  7apan,  &•€.,  11.  p.  42.  1694  a  Clove  of  GarUck  gives  one  Dinner 
a  curious  hautgoust :  D'Urkey, />»«.  Quix.,  Ft.  II.  iv.  p.  42.  bef.  1744 

Helluo,  late  Dictator  of  the  Feast,  |  The  Nose  of  Hautgout  and  the  Tip  of 
Taste ;  Pope,  Mor.  Ess.,  11.  8a  1830  oil  enters  into  auuxt  every  article  of 

culinary  composition,  and  is  relished  the  better  for  a  slight  taint  or  naut-gout ; 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  SicUy,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  36.  1846  but  to  the  native, 
this  gives  a  haut  goilt,  as  pu^efaction  does  to  the  aldermanic  haunch;  Ford, 
Handbh.  S/ain,  Pt.  i.  p.  281.  1883  He  lacked...the  A«(</nWof  M.  Octave 
Feuillet,  the  morality  of  whose  heroes.. .is  like  a  haunch  of  venison  in  perfection- 
it  obviously  will  not  keep  a  day  longer :  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  516. 

haut  intendant,  phr. :  Fr. :  high  overseer,  intendant  in 
chief. 

1776  You  may  break  your  wand  at  the  end  of  your  trial,  when  you  lay  down 
the  office  of  hasit  intendant  of  the  passions:  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem,  HatuuiA 
More,  VoL  I.  p.  63  (1835)1 
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haat  UfHyphr. :  Fr. :  high  fashion,  the  highest  social  dis- 
tinction.   See  ton. 

1805  All  these  were  persoim  of  Jiaui  U»:  EJin.  Rtv.,  VoL  y,  p.  153. 
1831— t  it  {i.e.  '  elegant 'J... like  the  terms  pretty  or  bnctful  is  banished  from 
<bfc  kaut  bmot  letters :  H  azlitt,  Taih-  Talk,  p.  309  (1885).  1841  the  haul- 
Im  in  the  environs  of  TohnH>'-Graat's :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Euays,  A*c.,  p.  407 
(1885).  bef  1849  An  air  of  extreme  kaui  t»n,  however,  pervaded  her  whole 

appearance:  E.  A.  PoB,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  }48(<884).  1880  The  revival  of  an 
ola  fashion  has  recently  excited  the  attention  of  the  kaui  ton  abroad :  Har*«r*$ 
Mof.,  VoL  I.  p.  a8S. 

hantboy  (i£-i,  -aut-  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  hautbois, 
~'high  wood':  (a)  a  wooden  musical  instrument  of  high 
tone,  played  with  a  double  reed,  often  called  an  oboe  {q.  v.) ; 
(i)  name  of  a  kind  of  strawberry,  also  called  oboe-strawberry. 

a,  Vyn  the  sound  of  flute*  and  hoboyes:  North,  Tr.  PlutareM,  p.  451 
(1613).  —  trumpets,  bowboies  and  such  nianne  musick :  ii'tP.  553.  —  psalterions, 
flutes,  and  howboyes;  ib.,  p.  qt\.  1S8S  winding  the  Comets,  Haugbtboyes: 
In  R.  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  VoL  111.  p.  156  (1600X         1689  The  instruments 
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which  they  commonly  do  vse  are  boybuckes,  comets,  trompets,  lutes :  R.  Parke, 
Tr.  MtnJota's  Hist.  ChiH.,  Vol.  11.  p.  47  (18^14).  1B9T  the  case  of  a  treble 

hautboy  was  a  mansion  for  him,  a  court;  Shaks.,  //  Hen,  IV.,  iiL  a,  351. 
1801  noise  of  6fes  and  haut-boies:  H0LI.AH0,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  6, 
VoL  lu  p.  117.  1814  Hoeboies,  Drums,  Fifes,  and  Trumpets :  R.  Covsrth, 
Vayetge,  p.  35.  1838  The  Ho-boyes,  the  Trumpets,  and  other  instruments  of 
.Musicke :  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUmatis  Life  t/  Guxmatt,  Ft.  1.  Bk.  L  ch.  vUL  p.  90. 
1883  Hoboyes,  Taboun,  and  Cimbals:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  MoHdelslo,  Bk.  11. 
99  (1669).  1688  our  Mules  and  Assinegoes... spared  the  Persians  the 

'  Kettle.drums,  Timbrels,  Uoboy,  and  such  Phryi " 

joie 


1876  Voices,  F1ajoletS(  Violins,  Comets, 
i:  Shadwbll,  Ptydu,  1.  p.  4.  16T8 

Timan,  ii  p.  31.  1718  No  more 


uilxHir  of  kettle.drums.  Timbrels,  Uobo^,  and  such__Phrygic  music:  Sir  Th. 

Hbrbsrt,  Trav.tp.  is?  (1677J. 

Sackhuts.  Hoa-boys:  all  ioyn  in  Ckarm 

Retoraeus  of  Hout-boys:  Shadwbll,  TtnuH,  u.  p.  31 

melodious  hoboys  now,  |  Or  warlike  trumpets  sound:   W,  W.  Wilkins*  Pohi. 

Bal.,  VoL  IL  p.  139  (1860X  1781  other  Musical  Instruments.. .the  other 

resembling  a  Hautbois :  Medley,  Tr.  Kalbeiis  Cafe  Good  Hote,  VoL  1.  p.  375. 

1788  At  the  Sounds  of  the  Hautboy,  the  Bass  and  the  Fiddly  |  Sir  Boreas 

Blubber  steps  forth  in  the  middle ;  C,  Anstey,  New  Baik  Guide,  Let.  xi. 

i.  1804  Guavas,  Paccayes,  Hobos:  E.  Gxihston,  Tr.  DAcosUis  Hist. 
tV.  Indies,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  353  (1880).  1816  Hautboy  infinitely  superior: 

J.  Austbn,  Emma,  VoL  ill.  en.  viL  p.  330  (1833). 

Variants,  16  c  howboies  (pL),  howb<Me\  haughti>oy{e),  hoy- 
buck{e),  16  c. — 18  c.  hoboy{e),  ly  c  hoeboies  (pL),  hoaboy,  haut- 
boy, 18  c.  hautbois. 

hant-de-chansses,  sb. :  Fr. :  small-clothes,  trunk-hose. 

1838  Mauf^ie-cAaMsses  d  easton^  united  to  his  doublet  by  ten  thousand 
aieueUtUsi  Scott,  Queni.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  37  (s886), 

haute  bourgeoisie,  phr.\  Fr.:  upper  middle-class.  See 
bourgeoisie. 

1888  The  kaute  bourgeoisie  and  the  humble  shopkeeper,  citizens  by  nature 
and  condition,  have  interests  as  indivisible;  Atheneeum,  Aug.  4,  p.  153/3. 

hante  ^cole,  phr. :  Fr. :  high  school  (of  horsemanship), 
the  more  difficult  feats  of  professional  equitation. 

1864  She  was  doing  the  hOite  toiAf.  G.  A.  Sala.  QuiU  Alone,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  XL  p.  191. 

hante  fastaye,  ^hr. :  Old  Fr. :  lofty  trees.  Cotgrave  gives 
"Fustaye,  A  wood,  or  forrest  of  high  trtes.. .Bois  de  haute 
fustaye.  Great  trees,  high  trees...  Vne  chose  de  haute  fustaye, 
A  gallant,  statelie,  loftie,  worthie,  notable,  thing". 

1880  bat  I  must  submitt  to  my  fortune  and  walk  in  the  haute  fustaye  bete : 
Savile  Corresf.,  p.  158  (Camd.  Soc.,  1858). 

'haute  noblesse, /Ar.:  Fr.:  high  nobility. 

1787  the  famous  tenor  singer,  who  entertained  us...with  many  private  anec- 
dote* of  the  hatste  notlesu :  BsCKPORO,  Italy,  VoL  IL  p.  146  (1834). 

'hauteur,  sb. :  Fr. :  haughtiness,  reserved  demeanor. 

1746  a  comparison  between  him  [Lord  Chesterfield]  and  the  hauteur  of  all 
other  lord-lieutenant* :  Hor.  Walpqle,  Letters,  VoL  i.  p.  41^(1857)-  1797 

I  expected  dignity  and  hauteur'.  Southey,  Lett.  dur.  Restd.  in  S^in,  p.  az. 
1807  and  is  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  dry  repulsive  hauteur  with  which 
you  receive  his  advances  towards  conversation:  Beresford,  Miseries,  VoL  11. 
p.  163  (5th  Ed.).  1818  smiled  as  she  witnessed  her  tell-tale  hauteur ;  Mrs. 

OriB,  New  Tales,  VoL  i.  p.  78.  1833  both  seem'd  secure—  |  She  in  her 
virtue,  he  in  his  hauteur:   Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiil  xiv.  1838   the 

p^^med  and  gallant  Lieutenant  shewed  all  the  coldness  and  hauteur  of  a 
captain  Pacha :  Souvenir,  VoL  il  p.  345/3.  1830  1  had  depicted  his  lordship  in 
my  mind  as  a  Lsll  sombre  Childe  Harold  personage  tinctured  with  aristocratic 
hauteur;  J.  Galt,  Life  0/ Byron,  p.  178.  1864  Her  very  efforts  at  intimacy 
caused  a  frigidity  and  hauteur  which  Laura  could  not  overcome :  Thackeray, 
JVnwvMo,  VoL  n.  ch.  xzxiv,  p.  370  (1879)1 

hantins,  autins,  sb.pl.:  Fr.  (Cotgr.):  vines  which  grow 
up  along  trees  or  high  poles. 

1801  giapes... which  grew  upon  such  Hautins  or  trees  beforetaid:  Hollani>, 
Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  17,  ch.  33,  VoL  i.  p.  534. 

haut-pas,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  dais,  a  dais  in  a  bow-window.  For- 
merly sometimes  written  half-pace  (perhaps  pronounced 
ha'paee)  by  confusion  with  'half-pace',  a  kind  of  landing  on 
a  staircase.    Anglicised  in  i6  c. 
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1640  And  a  haulte  pase  made  at  the  ende  of  the  Theatre,  where  the  emperour 
shoulde  sytte  in  his  maiestie :  Elyot,  Im.  Govemaunce,  foL  60  f,  [1810—1 
Then  the  Kinge  and  the  Embassador  oominge  out  of  their  traverses  stood  neare 
together  uppon  the  halfe.pace:  Chtfue  Bk.  Chafel  Roy.,  p.  iS3  (Camd.  Soc., 
1873).]  1873  descending  from  the  haut-pas,  towaras  the  lower  end  of  the 

rails:  AsHHOLE,  Ord.  Gart.,  ch.  xv.  %  3,  p.  433.  1788  At  the  upper  end  is 

a  broad  hautpas  of  four  steps,  advancing  in  the  middle ;  Hor.  Walpolk,  Letters, 
VoL  v.  p.  16  (1857).  1886  none  were  permitted  that  day  to  share  that 

throne  (of  which  ner  barouche-step  was  the  htuit-tas):  Ouida,  Strathmare, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  131. 

Hantvillers,  sb. :  Fr.,  name  of  a  district  in  Champagne ; 
a  very  fine  still  Champagne. 

haTsn(n)a(h),  sb.:  fr.  Habana,  Havana,  the  capital  of 
Cuba  :  (properly)  a  cigar  manufactured  in  Cuba  or  made  of 
genuine  Cuban  tobacco. 

1838  to  celebrate  the  event  with  a  grilled  bone,  Havannahs,  and  Regent's 
punch:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  159  (1881). 

'^havildar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  havildar,='Yio\ditT  of 
an  office  of  trust' :  the  holder  of  a  haivAla,  a  tenure  between 
that  of  a  zemindar  and  that  of  a  ryot ;  a  Sepoy  non-com- 
missioned officer  of  rank  corresponding  to  that  of  a  sergeant 
in  the  English  army. 

1788  a  second  flag,  with  a  Sabahdaur  and  two  HavSdars,  was  sent  in,  to 
know  the  reason  of  that  vioUtion:  Gent.  Mof.,  LYIII.  L  68/1.  1800  as  a 

havildar  is  recommended  for  promotion,  for  having  got  over  the  barrier,  I  rather 
imagine  that  that  must  be  assailable  to  determined  troops;  Wellington,  Disf., 
VoL  L  p.  87  (1844).  1838  was  run  through  the  body  by  one  of  the  enemy's 

Havildais:  Hockley,  PanJurang  Hari,  ch.  xviL  p.  181  (1884).  1888  The 

havildar  of  the  Irregular  Infantry  who  was  on  duty  that  night  was  a  Madiassee; 
Atheneeum,  Dec.  i,  p.  738/1. 

hawbitz,  hawbitzer:  Eng.  fr.  (jer.    Seehowltz. 
haanadar,  hasnadar,  lriiftanaiiii.rj  .r^. :  Turk,  khasnadar : 
the  keeper  of  a  treasury,  a  treasurer,  a  minister. 

1743  so,  in  the  ordinary  conversation  with  the  grand  signior,  he  was  often 
named  for  somewhat  considerable,  besides  his  acting  as  hasnadar  of  the  English 
nation  under  their  ambassador:  R.  North,  Lives  0/  Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  417 
(i8a6X  1800  1  sent  my  diagoman  to  purchase  a  barrel  [of  oil].. .which  the 

hasnadar  refused  to  give  unto  him;  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  11. 
p.  35^  (1S33).  1819  My  Haznadar,— first  in  rank  of  those  still  under  my 

root— I  cannot  yet  aflbftt  to  part  with:  T.  Hops,  Anast.,  Vol.  n.  ch.  iiL  p.  53 
(1830).  1830  hasnadsr  or  treasurer:  T.  S.  Hoches,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  u. 
ch.  V.  p.  109.  1830  [See  hasaa).  1886  The  minister  of  the  Bey,  the 
Khasnadar:  N.  V.  EveuingPost,  Jan.  x 

hazne,  ha8(e)nat  sb. :  Turk.  fr.  Arab.  khaaHna :  a  treasury. 

1636  haaneh :  Purchas,  Pilgrima,  VoL  If.  p.  1581.  1888  Ve  King's 

Duan  had  demanded  at  them  8000  Ruijees  on  account  of  remains  of  last  year's 
Tallecas...onleriiig  his  Peasdast  to  see  it  suddenly  paid  in  ye  King's  Cutzanna: 
Heixsbs,  Diary,  103.  [Yule]  1704  there  happened  some  Bombs  to  Call  on 
the  Hazna,  i.e.  the  Treasury  or  place  where  the  Money  was  kept,  that  was 
to  pay  ofi'the  Souldiers;  J.  Pitts,  Aec.  Mohasm.,  p.  laa.  1819  the  sacredness 
of  the  gynecaeum  is  rendued  subservient  to  the  security  of  the  hazn^;  T.  Hops, 
Anast.,  yoi.  in.  ch.  x.  p.  353  (1830X  1830  the  Casnedar  or  Cadenaggi,  grand 
treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  hasena :  E.  Blaquiere,  Tr.  Sir.  Pananti,  p.  303 
(3nd  Ed.)L  1888  The  khsi*n4h,  or  treasury  is  a  thousana  purses,  or  5oooj£. 
sterL :  E.  W.  Lahe,  Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  iL  p.  374- 

heantentimdrnmenos,  -us:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  o  imnhv  rinupov- 
luvot:  'the  self- tormentor',  title  of  a  play  of  Terence;  a  self- 
tormentor. 

1838  God  makes  a  wicked  man  Heauiontisnareumenon  [ace  ]  a  self  troubler : 
T.  Adams,  Com.  3  PeU,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  337/3  (1865).  1831  he  is  the 

worst  imaginable  heautontimoroumenos:  Confess.  0/  an  Eng.  Opium-Eater, 
p.  303  (1833)1 

hebdomas,//.  hebdomados, sb. :  Gk.  j/SSo^i^'the number 
seven',  'a  number  of  seven',  'a  week' :  the  number  seyen,  the 
attribute  of  being  seven.    Aiiglicised  as  hebdomtid. 

1603  In  this  Babylonian  transmigration  Deutsels  Hebdomades  beginning  to 
take  their  place  in  working  in  the  hart  of  Cyrus  for  deliuerie  of  (>od*  people  oat 
of  captiuine;  W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  ofRelig.  A*  State,  p.  aoi.  1808 

9.  Heidomades  <it  yaia :  C.  Heydon,  De/.  Judic.  AstroL,  p.  411.  1878 

Phslo  in  his  Book  De  Mundi  Opi/ido,  writing  of  the  Hehettmad  or  Septenary 
Numier:  Cudworth,  InteU.  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  393. 

Hdb«:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  *Hj3i;:  goddess  of  youth  (7^1;)  and 
cup-bearer  to  Zeus :  youth,  spirit  of  youthfulness,  a  young 
woman,  a  waitress. 

1808  Heer,  many  an  Hei/  faire.  beer  more  then  one  f  Quick-senitng  Chiron 
neatly  waits  nion  I  The  Beds  and  Boords :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
Magnif.,  p.  65  (1608I.  1886   A.  And  polish'd  skinne,  whiter  then  Venus 

foote  I  F.  Young  Heies  neck  or  iuno^s  armes:  B.  Jonson,  Stop,  of  News,  iv. 
a,  Wks.,  p.  53  (1031).  1816  Shortly  af^er,  the  same  Hebe  brcmght  up  a  plate 
ofbeef^ollaps:  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlix.  p.  388(1853).  18..   Her 


Young  He6es  neck  or  lunoe's  armes:  B.  Jonson,  Stop,  of  News,  iv. 

53(1631).  1816  Shortly  a^        "^  ..  ■     .       j^.  ^. 

»ps:  Scott,  Guy  Mannering, 
violet  eyes,  and  all  her  Hebe  bloom :  Tennyson,  Gardener's  Daughter,  Wks., 
VoL  IL  p.  36  (1886).  1888  They  are  admirably  waited  on  by  a  bevy  of  young 
damsels  in  uniform. ..  1 1  is  not  with  the  colonel's  HebeSfhovpever,  tnat  the  maiHeuvres 
of  the  military  quintet  are  carried  on ;  Atheneeum,  Jan.  9,  p.  63/3. 

HecatS:  Gk.  'EKon;:  a  name  of  Artemis  (Diana),  the 
moon-goddess,  under  which  the  attributes  of  several  god- 
desses were  ascribed  to  her,  so  that,  besides  being  {a)  the 
moon,  she  was  [b)  goddess  of  the  under-world  and  of  mag[ic, 
and  hence  (<r)  a  hag,  a  witch. 
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HECTOGRAMME 


Fr. :  a  weight  of  a  hundred  grammes 


a.  abt  14M  But  let  not  Ediate  this  ciafte  «spi« !  Pattad. ««  /fauA,  p.  196 
(E.  E.  T.  S.)l    (C.) 

i.  UTS— 80  Yet  had  I  rather  lerve  Hecate  then  any  nitch :  Gab.  H  arvbv, 
Ltti.  Bk.,  p.  141  (18B4X  1690  And  we  iairiei,  that  do  nin  I  By  the  triple 

Hecate's  team,  |  From  the  presence  of  the  sun  |  Following  darkness  like  a  dream : 
Smaks.,  Midi.  Ni's Dr.,  v.  391. 

c.  ITM  This  declaration  bad  its  effect  upon  the  withered  Hecate :  Smollctt, 
Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom,  cb.  xxi.  Wits.,  Vol  iv.  p.  iao(i8i7X 

hectogramme,  sb. 
(see  gramme). 

hectolitre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  measure  of  capacity  equal  to  a 
hundred  litres  (see  litre). 

hectometre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  French  long  measure  equal  to 
100  metres  or  about  328  feet  English. 

*Hector :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Exrvp,  name  of  the  eldest  son  of 
King  Priam  of  Troy,  who  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
Trojans :  representative  of  martial  prowess,  but  more  often 
of  bullying  and  blustering. 

afat  IBSO  In  strength  as  Hector:  Calitfo  &•  MelUma,  in  Dodsley-Hazlitt's 
Old  PUyi,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^  (1875).  1 1W3  for  wars  a  martial  Hector:  K.  Stahv. 
HUBST,  Tr.  VirgWt  Aen.,  At.,  p.  154  (1880X  1692  The  Prince...Who  Htctor 
like  in  battelous  Armes  was  clad :  W.  Wvrley,  Armoru,  p.  49.  —  our  Hector 
princclie :  1^.,  p.  75.  1696  I  trusted  to  those  in  my  warres,  who  Hector-\\\x 
were  valiant  to  procure  my  peace  :  W.  C,  Polimantna,  sig.  Kir*.  1621 

every  nation  hath  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Caesars  and  Alexanders :  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  43  (1837).  1668  the  Character  of  a  Fanraron  or 

Hector:  Dkvdbn,  Ea.  Dram.  Po.,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  10  (i7aiX  hef.  16T0  One 
Hector,  a  phrase  at  that  time  for  a  daring  Ruffian,  had  the  ear  of  great  ones  sooner 
than  five  strict  men :  J.  H ackbt,  Al^.  Williamtj  Pt.  11.  903,  p.  S19  (1693). 
16TS  I  (Thunder]  am  the  bravest  Hector  of  the  Skie :  G.  Villikrs,  Rektartal. 
i.  p.  43  (1868).  16T4  Shoals  <X Hugt,  Hectort,  Setters,  Oiltt,  Padi...wcA 

these  may  all  pass  under  the  general  and  common  appellation  of  Raoke:  Comfl. 
Cametter,  p.  6.  1679  As  Bones  of  Hectors  when  they  differ,  I  The  more  th' 
are  CtK/gefJ,jm9  the  Staffer:  S.  Buti.bk,  Htidibras,  Ft  lli.  CanL  ii.  p  108. 
1689  And  a  RuHliMr  Hector,  that  lives  upon  the  High-way :  R.  L'Estrange, 
Tr.  Erasmus  teCColhfu.,  p.  139.  hef.  1739  I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of 

Hectors,  1  Thieves,  Supercargoes,  Sharpers,  and  Directors:  Pope,  Imit.  Hor,, 
Bk.  n.  Sat.  L  71  (1757).  18S6  he  hoped  it  would  invite.. .a^  reply  from  the 

Southern  Hector...of  this  debate:  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  il  Pt  L  p.  1034. 

hectosttoe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  French  cubic  measure  equal  to 
100  cubic  metres  or  nearly  3532  cubic  feet  English. 

Heft,  sb.:  Ger. :  sheets  of  paper  stretched  tojjether  to 
make  a  blank  book;  a  part  of  a  volume  which  is  issued  in 
separate  parts,  a  fosclcillllB  i/f.v.). 

1886  This  treatise  forms  the  fifth  He/t  of  the  second  volume;  Athtnavm, 
Oct  9,  p.  4S4/1. 

*Hegira,  sb. :  Arab,  hejira, = '  departure ' :  the  Mohammedan 
era,  viz.  the  date  of  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca  to 
Medina,  A.D.  622.  The  years  of  the  Hegira  are  reckoned 
from  June  16,  622,  and  are  lunar,  consisting  of  354  or  355 
days. 


1690  neither  the  Amiians  of  their  Hegyru:  L.  Llovd,  Consent  of  Time, 

Tower  hundred  yeere  ofthe  Hegeira:  John  Poity,  Tr.  ^<v> 

1616  the  370  yeare  of  their  Hegfr:  Gso.  Sandts,  Trav., 


p^  ^09.        1600  the  fower  hundred  yeere  of 
Hut.  A/r.,f.g.  1616  the  370  yeare  01 

^  iDi  (1633).  1663  Thar  Epoche  is  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of  SfaAemet : 

J.  Daviss,  Amiassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  3<3(i6A9X  1666  that  great  Phy* 
sician  and  Philosopher  ^Zrara^W... leaving  this  World  in  the  Year  ofSwHegint 
339  in  his  great  Cfimacterique ;  Sir  Th.  Herbbrt,  7'mv.,  p.  185  (1677)1  hef. 
1682  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  the  Hegira:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  XIII. 
p.  68  (1686)1  1741  the  Egira,  or  Mahometan  iEra,  which  ukes  its  Date  fW>m 
MaMmnefi  Flight  from  Mecha:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tonmefort's  Voy.  Levant, 
Vol.  II.  p.  r47. 

^higiimenoB,  sb. :  Mod.  Gk.  ifyov/Mvot :  an  archimandrite 
{q.v.). 


1668  In  their  Monasteries  they  have  Archimandrites,  Kilari's,  and  ten- 
ni's,  who  are  their  Abbots,  Priors,  and  Guardians:  J.  Davibs,  Ambassadors 
Trnv.,  Bk.  ill.  p.  Z04  (1669).        1776  we  were  entertained  by  the  heguminoa,  or 


abbot :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece^  p.  353.         1830  the  hegumenos,  or  pnor, 
in  full  robes:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  tn  Sicify,  Vol.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  113. 

Heidaieck,  name  (after  the  exporter)  of  a  popular  brand 
of  Champagne. 

1863  we  lapped  a  bottle  of  Heidsieck,  and  all  hands  spliced  the  main-braoe : 
E.  K.  Kane,  ist  Griniull  Exped.,  ch.  ix.  p.  64. 

*Heimweli,  sb. :  Ger. :  home-sickness. 

1846  If  debarred  of  a  hope  of  return  the  Asturians  pbe  from  Nostalgia  or 
Heimveh:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt  u.  p.  69s. 

hekt-.    See  hect-. 
h^las  I,  interj. :  Fr. :  alas !. 

1673  I  most  hartely  thank  yow  for  yC  Booke  of  the  storye  of  the  passM 
trohles  in  Fraunce,  but  helas  who  shall  now  worthely  write  of  these  new  treasons : 
Sir  Th.  Smith,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iii.  No.  cccdL  p.  379(1846). 
1698  Ah,  alas,  heUs,  oh,  wo  is  me:  weUaday :  aye  me:  Florio. 


HELOT 

hSIichr^snm,  sb.:  coined  Late  Lat,  as  if  fr.  Gk.  ^Xw, 
='sun',  and  xpv<rM,<='gold':  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
Nat.  Order  Compositae,  many  species  of  which  bear  yellow 
flowers  or  white  flowers  with  yellow  centre,  which  are  popu- 
lar as  'everlasting-flowers'  or  immortelles  (f .  v.). 

1661  The  ryght  Elichiyson...may  be  called  in  Englysh,  flour  amor,  or  yelowe 
flour  amor:  W.  TuRNBK,  Heri.^n^.  C  ii  r*.  1601  the  yellow  golden 

flowre  Elichryson:  Holland,  Tr.  PSn.  tf.  H.,  Bk.  31,  ch.  8,  Vol.  11.  p.  89. 
1664  [PkmttJ  least  fatitnt  of  cold...Batsasmum,  Helickryson,  CkmttuUia  tri- 
ceccos:  Evblyn,  Kai.  Hori.,  p.  337  (1739X 

Helicon :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'EXuctiv :  name  of  the  mountain  in 
Boeotta  in  Greece,  on  which  the  fountains  of  the  Muses  rose, 
with  which  the  mountain  became  confused.  See  Aganippe, 
Aonian,  Hippocrene.  Hence,  Helidonian,  pertaining  to 
Helicon,  pertaining  to  the  Muses. 

hef.  1629  1  gaue  hym  drynke  of  the  sugryd  wellej  Of  EUconys  watera 
crystallyne:  J.  Skelton,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  139  (1843).         1667  I  neuer  was  ac- 

'  of  Helj 


quaynted  with  the  muses:    I  neuer  tasted 


elycon:   Harm  AN,  Cav.,  in 


reasons  up  in  rhythm,  |  Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words:  Tbnhvsoh,  Lncr., 


AwdeUy's  Fral.  Var.,  p.  38  (1860).  bef.  1686  now,  as  if  all  the  Muses  were 
gotte  with  childe,  to  oring  foorth  Dastard  Poets,without  any  cominission,  they  doe 
poste  ouer  the  banckes  oi  Helicon,  tyll  they  make  the  readers  more  weary  then 
Post-horses :  Sidney,  Apol.  Poet.,  p.  6t  (1868),  1600  What  say  you  toyour 
HeuconI    C.    O,  the  Muses  well!    B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.,  t  4,  Wks., 

p.  103  (1616). 

1667  For  it  hath  you  embraste,  |  As  th'  Heliconian  Nymphs :  ToiteVs  Misc., 
p.  107  (1870^.  1690  They  were  fain  Ladies,  till  they  fondly  striv'd  I  With 
th'  Heliconian  maides  for  ma^stery :  SrsNS.,  F.  Q.,  11.  xiL  31.       1868  shutting 

»ns  up  in  rhythm,  1  Or  He"      '     '  •    -  •  .     -. 

Wks.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  178  (1886). 

Heliogabaltu,  more  correctly  SHagabaliu,  name  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  reigned  A.D.  218 — 222,  famed  for  folly  and 
utter  debauchery. 

1689  so  that  for  his  dissolute  life  he  seemed  another  HeUogabalus:  Greene, 
Menafhon,  p.  71  (1880)1  1631  what  Fagoe,...Heliogables  our  times  afford : 
R.  Bltrton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  i.  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  3,  VoL  t  p.  X04  (1837). 
1680  but  had  1  beene  a  Sardanapalus,  or  a  Heliegabaiits,\  thiiuce  that. ..the 
great  trauell  ouer  the  Mountaines  had  tamed  me:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 
N5'*/a. 

heliotrope  {±::-:^±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  heliotrope :  a  precious 
stone  with  green  and  brown  streaks,  striped  j'asper. 

1690  the  precious  stone  called  Heliotrope:  A.  (tOLOINC,  Tr.  Soltnns 
Polykistor,  sig.  S  ii  «•.  1646  Diamonds,  Marbles,  Heliotropes  and 
Agaths,  though  hard  bodies,  will  not  readily  strike  fire  with  a  steel:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  40(1686). 

hdliotropinm,  .r^.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^larponiov:  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  Nat.  Order  Bora^naceae,  of  which  one 
species,  Heliotropittm  Peruvianum,  is  a  popular  garden  plant 
kiiown  as  'heliotrope'  or  *cherry-pie'.  /Uiglicised,  through 
Fr.,  as  heliotrope. 

1648  Heliotropium  mai  be  called  in  englishe  Scorpiones  tayle:  W.  Turner, 
Names  of  Herbs.  1678  There  be  two  kindes  of  HeUoir^ium  or  Tomesol : 

H.  LvTE,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  i.  p.  u.  1680  ye  hearb  Heliotropium... 

alwaies  enclyneth  to  that  place  where  the  Sunne  shineth;  J.  Lyly,  Eupkufs 
A*  his  Enrl.,  p.  413  (1868).  1601  leaves  like  to  Heliotropium :  Holland,  Tr. 
PHn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  31,  Vol.  I.  p.  374.  1603  her  cbaplet  of /frib/rv/noK 
or  tumesole :  B.  Jonson,  Pt.  ^ Kings  Entertatum.,  Wks.,  p.  846  (1616X 

helix,//,  helices,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (Xtf 

1.  a  spiral  curve. 

1643  For  the  lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  &>iiunonwealths,  and  the  whole 
World,  run  not  upon  an  Helix,  that  still  enUugeth:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  ^r^.Af«f., 
I  zvii.  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  344  (Bohn,  1853). 

2.  Archil,  a  whorl  or  volute  under  the  abacus  of  a  Co- 
rinthian capital ;  any  spiral  ornament 

1668  the  other  greater  Helices  or  VolntasM.  Shuts,  A  rdUi.,  foL  xi  V.  1664 
At  the  extreams  m  the  leaves  do  issue  the  Cautes,  and  Codds  breaking  with  the 
Helices:  EvBLVN,  Tr.  Freart's Paratt.  Archit.,  **.,  p.  isS. 

Heller,  sb. :  Ger.    See  quotation  and  Pfennig. 

1617  At  Humierg... two  haller  make  one  pfenning,  fine  pfening  make  one 
finfer:  F.  Morvson,  Itin.,  Pt  i.  p.  387. 

hellno,  hdlno,  sb. :  Lat :  a  glutton,  a  greedy  devourer. 

1688  the  insadablest  Helluo,  the  deuouringst  Glutton,  or  the  greediest  Cor- 
morant that  euer  was :  Stubbes,  Anat.  Ab.,  foT.  59  r*.  1619  Behold  this 
Helluo,  how  he  doth  glut,  |  Fill. ..his  immeasurde  gut:  Hutton,  FoU.  Anat., 
sig.  B  4  vc.  1676  That  helluo  of  his  large  fortunes,  who. ..brought  his  Estate 
to  that  low  ebb:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  UL  S  i,  p.  so. 

hellno  (helno)  llbrdmm,/^:  Late  Lat:  a  devourer  of 
books,  a  bookworm. 

Helot,  helot  {j.  - ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  helstae,  hilstae  (pi.), 
Gk.  EiXorat :  one  of  a  degraded  class  of  serfs  in  the  ancient 
state  of  Sparta ;  a  degraded  slave  or  slavish  person. 

1679  The  white  liuered  Hyhtes:  Gosson,  SchooU  of  Ab.,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  48 
(Arber).  1603  as  in  olde  time  the  Lacedzmonians  were  wont  to  do  by  their 

Ilotes,  men  of  base  and  servile  conditioo:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  tai. 
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1662  Sufierad  to  live,  tbey  ue  like  Helots  tet  I  A  virtuous  shame  within  us 
to  beget :  Drydbn,  Aslr.  Rtd.,  30$.  1788  who  can  read  of  the  abject  con- 

dition of  the  Heiotes  at  Sparta  without  indignation  t  GtMt.  Mar. ,  i.  » i/s.  1880 
She  was  not  the  only  Helot:  Miss  YoMCB,  PUIart  ^  tht  J/ouu,  Vol  ii.  ch. 
XXXV.  p.  372. 

hdmatltte,  haematltte,  sd.:  tat.  fr.  Gk.  alfutriTrit:  blood- 
stone, red  iron  ore,  hematite. 

1640  of  Hematites  three  drainmes...Ta]te  of  the  stone  Hematites:  Ravnald, 
Birti  Afan.,  Bk.  II.  cb.  vi.  p.  1S7  (1613).  1S4S  of  the  stone  called  ematites 

well  poudred  .3.  L  ss. :  Tkahbron,  Tr.  yfgo's  CUrmf.,  fol.  ccvii  r</a. 

hemicycle  (±=.ii:.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Vt.  hdmicycU:  a  half- 
circle. 

1811  Htmicytlt,  An  Hemidcle,  or  halfe  circle:  CoTCR.  166S  they  do 

not  wed  themselves  to  these  iron  hemi^ycles  [>.«.  cresoent^haped  shoes]  for 
thrift  or  ease...but  to  tread  in  a  venerable  pan  of  antiquity:  Sir  Th.  Hsrbkrt, 
Tnv.,  p.  297  (1677). 

hdndna,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Sicilian  Gk.  iJ/u'm  :  half  a  sextarius 
(jicrfvt),  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  nearly  half  a 
pint  English.    Anglicised  17  c.  as  hemine. 

1601  hemincs  or  pints  of  the  said  wine :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  JV.  H.,  Bk.  st, 
ch.  5,  VoL  II.  p.  85.  —  One  Frog  boyled  in  five  hemines  of  sea-water:  ii.,  BIc  3a, 
ch.  8,  p  442. 

hdmiolioa,  hSmiolia,  adj.,  used  as  sb. :  Gk.  i|/woXior,  iJfuoXta 
(fem.) :  containing  one  and  a  half,  having  the  ratio  3  to  2 ;  a 
perfect  fifth,  to  the  length  of  string  producing  which  the 
length  of  the  monochord  bears  the  ratio  3  to  2. 

1603  Now  the  proportion  of  the  Musicke  or  Symphonie  Diatessaron,  is 
Epitritos  or  Sest^uitertiall,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  and  a  third  part  over:  of 
Diapente,  Hemobos  or  Sesquialteiall,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  and  halfe  as  much 
more:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  1358. 

'hemiplegia,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  i}fuirXinn)r,-'half- 
stricken' :  paralysis  affecting  one  side  of  the  body. 

ITM  though  tbey  have  not  vet  lost  one  half  of  themselves  by  a  htmitbtia: 
Lord  CHRSTBRriRLD,  m  WorU,  No.  91,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  159  (1777). 

H emir:  Arab.    See  Emir. 

hendiadys,  sb.-.  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  h  ita  aiww,='one  by 
means  of  two':  the  expression  of  one  composite  idea  by 
means  of  two  substantives  or  two  verbs  connected  paratheti- 
cally,  i.e.  by  a  copulative  conjunction;  for  instance,  Virgil 
expresses  'golden  cups'  by  a  phrase  which  literally  means 
'cups  and  gold'. 

1689  another  manner  of  speach  when  ye  will  seeme  to  make  two  of  one  not 
thereunto  coastiained...we  call  the  figure  of  Twynues,  the  Greekes  Endiadit : 
Puttbnmam,  Eng.  Pots.,  IIL  xvL  p.  188  (1869). 

heneiitien,  heneqnin,  sb. :  fr.  Sp.  geniquen :  the  fibre  ob- 
tained from  agave  plants  cultivated  in  Central  America;  also 
the  plant  itself,  esp.  the  Agave  Ixtli  of  Yucatan.    See  acave. 

168i  The  road  passes  through  the  Ittntqutn  plantations:  F.  A.  Our, 
Trm.  Mexico,  A^.,  p.  a8. 

'henna,  sb.:  Arab.  hentiA:  the  Egyptian  privet,  or  the 
orange-red  dye  obtained  therefrom.    See  alcanna. 

USB  their  women  follow  hard  behind  them  with  a  colour  in  their  hands, 
called  Haiuta:  Purchas,  PilfHmi,  VoL  ii.  Bk.  vi.  p.  87a.  166S  This 

Colour  is  made  of  the  herb,  which  they  call  Ckinnt,  which  hath  leaves  like  those 
of  Liquorice,  or  rather  those  of  Myrtle :  J.  "Davivs,  Awtbtutadprs  Trav.,  Bk.  vi. 
p.  su  (1669).  1684  another  sort  ofWater  wiU)  which  they  dye  their  Hands 

and  Nails  red,  which  they  squeeze  oat  of  a  certaine  Root  call'd  Hirni :  J.  P.,  Tr. 
Tmrmirr's  Trav.,  VoL  i.  Bk.  L  p.  44.  17S1  The  Women  here  commonly 

paint  their  Hands  and  Feet  with  a  certain  Pbuit  call'd  Ktunak,  dried  and  beaten 
to  Powder:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Meham.,  p.  16}.  1T9S  the  women...often  tinge 
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their  bands  and  feet  with  henna,  which  gives  them  a  deep  ^Uow:  J,  Morsb. 

"   '     "  "  ■  ~  ■  tna 

nangc  groves :  Southbv,  Thalaba,  vL  aS. 
Henna:  T.  Moore,  LalU  Rcekh,  Wks.,  p.  ao(i86oX  1821  Her  nails  were 


Amer.  Univ.  Ceogr.,  VoL  IL  p.  466(1796)! 
from  orange  groves :  Southbv,  ThauUia,  vL  aS. 


1800  From  clustered  nenna  anc 
1817  some  faring  leaves  of 


touch'd  with  henna:  Byron,  Doh  ^uan,  ill.  Ixxv.  1830  Another  herb,  the 

jrenna,  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  the  celebrated  juice  with  which  their  nails 
are  tinged:  E.  Blaqoibrb,  Tr.  Sif.  Pananti,  p.  so  (and  Ed.)i  —  the  hair  and 
nails  are  also  colound  witn  the  juice  of  an  nerb  called  tenna,  whidi  gives  a 
safiron  hue  to  them:  ih.,  p.  334.  1839  and  bought.. .sprigs  of  the  henna-tree, 
and  chamomile:  E.  W.  Lans,  Tr.  Artii.  Ifts.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  137.  1849 

her  dark  eyelash  charged  with  yamusk,  her  cheek  touched  with  rouge,  and  her 
fingers  tipped  with  henna:  Lord  Bbaconspield,  Tancred,  Bk.  v.  en.  v.  p.  384 
(i88i)l  1871  The  henna  grows  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  left  hank  or 

the  river:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  Nil*  TrOmtariee,  ch.  1.  p.  3. 

*h6patic^  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  i^)Farucor,=' pertaining  to 
the  liver'  i^ao,  ipcar-):  liverwort,  esp.  the  garden  plant, 
Hepatica  triloba.  The  liverworts  constitute  a  sub-genus  of 
anemone  (q.  v.). 

1678  The  leaues  of  Hefatiea  are  broade:  H.  LvTS,  Tr.  DoJteiit  Heri., 
Bk.  I.  p.  58.  1864  Fttma  Roots  may  be  transpbuited...such  as  Hetalica's, 
Ptimrotet,  Aurienia'*:  Evslvn,  AW.  Hort.,  p.  i^(i7a9X  1767  hardy 

fibrous-rooted  flowering  planu...such  as  thrift,  hepaticas,  and  saxifrages :  J.  Abbr- 
CROHBIB,  Ev.  Man  man  Gardener,  p.  105  (1803)1  1840  a  species  of  Hepatica, 
1  think,  shone  like  crimsoo  gems,  or  drops  of  Blood :  Frasbr,  Kotrdittan,  dr^:., 
Vol.  II.  Let  xvL  p.  354. 


'herb&rinm,  //.  herbaria,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  herbarius, 
=  'l>ertaining  to  herbs':  a  systematically  arranged  collection 
of  dried  specimens  of  plants  (see  hortns  siccns) ;  a  book  or 
case  designed  for  the  reception  of  such  a  collection;  a 
herbary. 

1888  the  new  acquisition  is.. .transmitted  in  duplicates  to  grace  the  ieriariet 
of  foreign  nations:  Sdin.  Rev.,  VoL  57,  p.  40. 

•Herculean:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Herculeus,  adj.  to  Herculis, 
= 'pertaining  to  Hercules':  pertaining  to  or  performed  by 
Hercules;  prodigiously  strong;  prodigiously  difficult;  pro- 
digious. 

1606  How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become  |  The  carnage  of  his  chafe: 
Shaks.  ,  Ant.  and  Cleof.,  L  3,  84.  1616  Vowmg  that  his  Herculean  arme 

hath  slaine  |  More  men  then  populous  London  doth  contatne:    R.  C,   Timei 
tf^Aietle,  11.  681,  p.  14  (1871).         1694  [See  hmila].        1644  the  new  walls, 

i_.!i.  -r J. "--'^bt,  and  with  Herculean  industry:   Evklyn,  Diary, 

1742    What  strong  Herculean  Virtue  could  suffice: 
1767  Hence  mighty  Ridicule's 


faoUt  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  with  Herculean  industry:   Evklyn,  Diary, 
"         lat  strong  Herculean  Vii  "" 

_       .        P-  43  ('773)-         1767   :  _     . 

I  Shall  work  Hereutea»  wonders  thro'  the  Land :  J.  Brown, 


Vol.  I.  p.  87  (1850).  

E.  Vooho,  Nigkt  Tifftifkts,  iii.  p^  43  (1773). 


all-conqu'nng  hs 

inJPope's  ffii.,  VoL  IIL  p.  xv.  (t7S7X 

*Hercnl6B :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'HpaxX^i :  name  of  a  hero  bom  at 
Thebes,  famed  for  physical  strength  and  the  achievement  of 
wonderful  deeds  of  prowess  known  as  the  Twelve  Labors  of 
Hercules.  He  was  a  personification  of  the  beneficent  power 
of  Hellenic  progress  and  enterprise,  although  he  may  very 
likely  have  represented  the  power  of  the  sun.  Mentioned  by 
Chaucer,  C.  T.,  1943. 

1688  For  valour,  is  not  Love  a  Hercules:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3,  34a. 
1603  this  monster-master  stout,  |  This  Herculet,  this  bammer-iU,  they  tender,  | 
And  call  him  (all)  their  Father  and  Defender:  J.  Svlvkstbr,  Tr.  Du  Bartat, 
Babylon,  p.  333  (1608X  1621  To  insist  in  every  particular,  were  one  of 

Hercules  labours:  R.  BURTON,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  53  (1817).  1629 

and  a  natuiall  coward,  if  bee  be  perswaded  that  hee  copes  w*o  a  more  dastard 
than  himself,  will  tume  a  Hercules  in  valoure:  Abuut  agti.  Comnunw.,  (Camden 
Misc.,  Vol.  111.  p.  16  (1854).  1649  our  brave  Senators  have  done  more  with 

one  blow  from  a  Sling  then  all  th'  Ackitlestes,  Ulysses,  Ajaxes,  and  Hereulesees 
did  with  their  weapons,  and  clubs:  ModeraU,  No.  313,  p.  1995.  1681  Or 

what  a  Spectacle  the  Skitter  fross,  \  A  Water-Hercules  Butter-Colass,  \  Tumid 
up  with  all  their  sev'ral  Towns  of  Been  A.  Marvbll,  Misc.,  P;  113.  1742 

would  not  venture  her  place  for  any  Adonis  or  Hercules  in  the  universe: 
Fibldinc,  yas.  Andrews,  i.  viL  Wks.,  VoL  y.  p.  41  (1806).  1828  this  young 
Hercules  of  AmeriGa...must  grow  to  gigantic  strength  and  stature;  Congress. 
Debates,  VoL  iv.  Pt.  L  pL  133s.  ''1876  two  Ubours  of  Hercules :  Timet, 

May  IS.    [Sl] 

Hercules'  PiUars,  PiUars  of  Hercules,  ancient  name  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  which 
were  fabled  to  have  been  set  up  by  Hercules  to  commemorate 
his  having  reached  that  utmost  limit  of  Ancient  Greek  navi-- 
gation ;  hence,  metaph.  a  limit  which  cannot  be  passed. 

1601  Hercules  pillars,  or  the  stieight  of  C^braltar :  Holland,  Tr.  Pliss. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  as,  VoL  i.  f.  403.  1608  the  workl  sees  Cokissus 

on  my  browes,  | /f#rriMn  Fillers,  here's  tsan  vlira:  J.  Day,  LetW'Trickes. 
si^.  C  4  r^.  1041  it  is  no  new  thin^  never  heard  of  before,  for  a  parochial 

minister,  who  has  bis  reward,  and  is  at  his  Hercules  pillars  in  a  warm  benefice, 
to  be  ^sily  inclinable:  Milton,  Liberty  0/  Printing,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  317 
(1806).  bef.  1670  this  Letter  is  the  Hercules  Pillars,  and  the  NikU  Ultra 

w  the  whole  Negotiation  of  the  Palatinate:  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  lyiUiamt,  Pt.  L 
190,  p.  184  (1693). 

herecano,  hericano.    See  hurricane. 
Hereos.    See  Eros, 
herisipelas:  Lat    See  erysipelaB. 
Hemuaan :    Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Hermaeus :  of  Hermes',  named 
from  Hermes  ^ 

1816  In  a  short  time  artists  arose  who  ventured  to  engraft  a  head  upon  these 
blocks. ..the  first  instances  are  of  Jupiter,  Priapus,  and  Terminus  and  when. ..that 
description  of  statue  was  called  "terminal",  or  "  Hemu 


1":  J.  Dallaway,  0/ 
Stat.  '&•  Sculpt.,  p.  7. 

hermandad,  .r^. :  Sp. :  a  brotherhood,  esp.  one  of  a  number 
of  organisations  in  Spain,  the  earliest  dating  from  13  c., 
formed  to  check  the  lawlessness  of  the  nobles  and  generally 
to  preserve  public  order.  These  associations  having  been 
united  into  one  hermandad,  became  about  1600  the  national 
police  of  Spain. 

1846  The  MtiueHtes  are  the  modem  "  Hermandad  ",  the  brotherhood  which 
fiirmed  the  rural  police  of  Spain :  Ford,  Hasulik.  S/ain,  Pt.  i.  p.  4s. 

^hermaphrodite  (-t  -L  —  Jl),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  hermaphro' 
<&ttts,  fr.  Gk.  ipiuuf)po6iTos,  fr.  'Epiuubpodtrot  (Lat  Hermapkro- 
<&tits),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite 
(j^.  v.),  fabled  to  have  become  united  with  the  nymph  Salma- 
cis  into  one  body :  an  individual  seeming  to  possess  the  dis- 
tinctive attributes  of  both  sexes.    See  androgyne. 

U77  I  am  in  dede  a  dame,  |  Or  at  the  least,  a  right  Hermafkrodite: 
G.  Gaskoiunr,  Steele  Glat,  p.  so  (1868)1  1689  An  Hermaphrodit  was  I 

borne:  W.  Warnsr,  AUims's  England,  Bk.  n.  ch.  x.  p.  43.  1600  a  very 
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Uennaphrodiu  at  doubtfiill  aa :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxxi.  p.  780.  161A 
to  be  both,  U  to  be  neither,  a  meere  Htrmaphnditt,  a  meere  Monster:  Pvrcuas, 
Micrvcmmus,  ch.  IL  p.  493.  16S0  Like  shameleue  double  sex'd  Hermapkro- 
dittt,  I  yirago  Roanng  Girlei:  John  Tavloh,   Wki.,  sig.  D  5  r»/a.         IMS 


VHiether  Adam  was  an  Hermaphrodite:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Rehr.  Mtd.,  f  xxi. 
Wk».,  VoL  11.  p.  3jo(Bohn,  i8s»X  WTO  Thus  this  moral  Hermafhndile, 

and  walking  EmUem  of  peace,  between  the  two  Nations,  walked  upand  down 


the  Com  gravely:  R.  La'ssbls,  Voy.  ItoL,  Pt.  ii.  p.  ii8(i<98)-  1T33  Several 
Sutne*  have  the  Hands  and  Legs  more  beautiful,  as  the  Htrmaphndite :  Rich- 
ardson, Statutt,  &*r.,  in  Italy,  o.  134.  1816  an  Hermaphroditus  sleeping 
on  a  Ikm's  skin:  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  331  m>te.  1842  They 
even  combined  the  beauty  of  both  sexes,  as  in  the  young  Bacchus,  or  more 
decidedly  in  the  Hermaphrodite:  Sir  C.  Bill,  ExfrtaioH,  p.  64  (1847). 

Hennte',  hermds  (/»/.  hermae) :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Ep^^t :  the 
herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods  of  Greek  mythology,  who 
conducted  the  shades  of  the  dead  to  the  under-world,  patron 
of  inventions,  arts,  science,  commerce,  and  roguery  (see 
eadncens) ;  a  terminal  pillar  supporting  a  head  or  bust  (often 
double). 

1879  three  Hermes  of  stone  (whkrh  are  foute  souare  pillan)  vpon  the  topa  of 
which  they  set  vp  heads  of  Memrit:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  496  (1619X 
IBM  Not  Hermes,  prolocutor  to  the  gods,  J  Could  use  persuasions  more  pathetical : 
Harlows,  /  TauOuri.,  i.  3,  Wks.,  p.  la/i  (1858)1  1603  Heer,  many  a  Man 
vn-bloody  Combau  fights,  |  Heer  many  a  Hermet  findsK>ut  new  dehgbts :  J. 
SvLVESTBR,  Tr.  Du  Bartai,  Magnif.,  p.  65  (1608X  1608  Loe,  what  the 
reason  was  that  they  portraied  those  Hermtt,  that  is  to  say,  the  statues  of 
Mercwrit,  in  yeeres,  without  either  hands  or  feet :  Hou.and,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 
p.  401.  1669  only  hold  me  I  Your  vigilant  Hermes  with  atrial  win^: 
Massincbk,  City  Madam,  iiL  3,  wks.,  p.  338/t  (1839X.  166T  Charm'd  with 
Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed  ]  Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod :  Milton,  P.  L,, 
XI.  133.  1770  we  saw  a  few  mutilated  Hermae-ousts  as  long  quadiansular 
bases...at  first  they  were  made  to  represent  only  Hermes  and  designed  as  guardians 
of  sepuldlres,  but  afterwards  the  houses,  streets,  and  porticoes  of  Athens  were 
adorned  with  them :  R.  Chandler,  Trav,  Grttce,  p.  36.  ^  1820  The  very 
court-yards  of  these  two  indefatigable  excavators  contained  treasures  in  urns, 
hernue,  sarcopha^,  monumental  tablets,  &c,  sufficient  to  fill  a  museum;  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  m  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  370. 

Hermds',  Hermds  Trismegistns :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Ep/t^t  rph 
fMyiOTOt,  = 'thrice  greatest  Hermes':  a  name  applied  to  the 
Egyptiaji  deity  Thoth  to  whom  certain  sacred  books  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  were  attributed,  which  books  having  fallen 
into  oblivion  were  replaced  by  spurious  works  on  philosophy 
and  alchemy  in  2  c.  and  later.  Hence,  Hermes'  seal,  seal 
of  Hermes,  a  hermetic  seal    See  hermetic. 

1471  Right  so  our  Tinctures  with  Water  of  our  Lake  |  We  draw  bv  boyling 
with  Ashes  of  Hermes  tree :  G.  Riflev,  Comf.  Aleh.,  Ep.,  in  Ashraole  s  Tktat. 
ChttH.  Brit.,  p.  114  (i6s3X  1610  what  was  laued  was  put  into  the  Pillicane,  \ 
And  sign'd  with  Hbrhbs  uatt:  B.  Jomson,  AlcK,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  624  (1616). 
1640  Take  a  round  glasse... close  it  with  Hermes  seal:  H.  More,  Sn>i 0/ Saul, 
III.  Ak>.,  36,  p.  3<i  (1647)1  1608  the  vessel  was  made  of  glass,  and  nude 

up  with  the  seal  of  Merma:  Tr.  y.  BafHtta  Parttii  Nat.  Mag.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  x. 
p.  »34- 

hermetic  (-^  J.  — ),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  Hermeticus,  adj. 
to  Hermes^,  perhaps  through  Fr.  herm^tique:  pertaining  to 
the  Neo-Platonic  farrago  of  philosophy  and  science  ascribed 
to  Hermes  Trismegistus ;  chemical,  alchemistic.  A  hermetic 
seal  (whence  the  phrases  seal  hermetically,  hermetically 
sealed),='a.  means  of  closing  an  orifice  so  that  it  is  ifiade 
air-tight  and  cannot  be  opened  without  violence'.  The  phr. 
Hermetic  column  is  a  bad  substitute  for  Hermcean  or  Her- 
maic  column,  meaning  'a  hermes'  (see  Hermes'). 

bef.  1687  the  Chimera  of  the  Ratie  Crtae,  |  Their  Scales,  their  (HiaTactera, 
Hermetique  rings:  B.  Jonson,  UiuUrwccds,  Wks.^  p.  211  (1640).  1658  Here 
the  famous  Hermetigut  PkiUupker. ..cAm^  to  visit  him:  £.  Ashmolb,  Tktat, 
CktiH.  Brit.,  AnnoL,  p  483.  1667  the  Hermetick  Philosophy  was  more 

Venerable :  H.  Pinnkll,  Philot.  Re/.,  sig.  A  7  r>. 

Hermitage,  name  of  a  French  wine  produced  from  vines 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  near  Valence. 

1880  yin  d*  Bon,  Vin  CeUstine,  and  Hermitagr,  and  all  the  Wines  upon 
the  fruitfiil  Rkiiu:  Shadwbll,  (fmtr.  Captain,  L  p.  3.  1709  a  florid 
Hermitage:  Addison,  TatUr,  Feb.  9,  Wks.,  Vol.  u.  p.  94  (18S4X 

'hernia,  sb. :  Lat. :  rupture,  rupture  of  a  membranous  or 
other  covering  of  a  cavity  of  the  body  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  cavity  protrude. 


abt.  1886  the  maladie  of  Hernia:  Chaocbr,  Pertomt  Tale,  C.  T.,  p.  534 
(1856).  1648  yf  the  hernia  be  full  of  water,  and  olde,  then  there  is  notnynge 

more  expediente,  then  to  drawe  oute  that  water  twyse  a  yeare :  Trahbron,  Tx. 


Vi^U  Chirurr.f  fol.  Ixxiv  r^li.  1068  I  wy  II  not  oneWe  speake  of  thati  but 

also  of  diother  Kindes  of  Am«^,  which  foloweth  nexte:  T.  Gale,  Inst.  Ckirurg,, 
foL  33  r*.  XWQ  Amongst  the  Barbarians  the  disease  called  in  Latine  Hernia 
is  not  so  common:  John  PoRV,  Tr.  Z.^ff'j /^«/.  ^_^.,  p.  3^ 


foL  33  »». 

is  not  so  common:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  ^         16(W  that  1  had 

Nestor's  hernia  thou  wouldst  thinke;  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  in.  7,  Wks.^  p.  401  (161^. 

■■*'■'■'  "        's  hernia  is  I  nerculeaii 


1894  for  well  1  know  |  Old  Priam's  impotence,  or  Nestor's  hernia  is  I  Herculean 
activeness,  if  but  compared  [  To  his  debility:  Massingbr,  Pari.  Love,  iv.  i, 
Wks.,  p.  134/1  (1839).  1646  these  qualities  may  be  useful  in  Hemi4Cscft 

Ruptures :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  u.  ch.  uL  p.  S5  (iM<). 

♦hero  {a.  ±),  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  heroe;  heros,  Lat.  hirot,  fr. 
Gk.i^pwr,='a  personof  distinction',  such  as  a  chief, a  mighty 


3r  sepulchre:  K.  (^handler,  J rav.  Asus  Minor,  p.  rii.  1820  We 

for  some  remaining  vestiges  of  the  temples  of  Hippian  Minerva  or  of 
!,  the  Heroa  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous:  T.  S.  Ht;cHas,  Trav.  in  Sicily, 


warrior,  a  herald,  or  a  bard,  also  a  demigod,  a  worthy  Greek 
of  the  age  celebrated  in  the  Greek  epics :  si. 

1.  Gi.  Mythol.  a  demigod,  a  mortal  elevated  into  an 
object  of  worship. 

1S06  those  goddes'made'  of  meif  (whom  the  antiquitje  cauled  Heroes...): 
R.  Eden,  Decades,  p.  49  (1885).  1608  for  whether  there  be  meant  thereby  a 
longer  time  or  a  shorter,  a  certeine  or  uncerteine,  wherein  Hesiadus  would  have  the 
aouTe  of  a  Daemon  to  change,  or  the  life  of  a  Demi-god  or  Heros  to  end,  it  skilleth 
not:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mot.,  p.  1338.  —  For  there  be  Gods;  Demons,  or 
Angels;  Demi-gods,  or  Hero^:  ih.,  p.  1359. 

2.  a  renowned  warrior,  a  person  of  exceptional  merit  or 
distinction,  an  object  of  popular  admiration. 

1889  The  Brutaiue Heros ytJUei,  and  did  answere  in  this  sort:  W.  Warner. 
Attion's  England,  Bk.  11 1.  ch.  xvi.  p.  63.  1696  brave  exploits  which  great 

Heroes  woone:  Spens.,  F.  Q„  iv.  Introd.,  3.  1601  NoUenetoes,  my  sword 
and  yours  are  kin:   Shaks.,  All's  Well.u.  r,  40.  bef.  16B8  The  most 

renowned  Here's  have  ever  with  such  Tenderness  cherished  their  Captives; 
J.  Cleveland,  Whs.,  p.  no  (1687).  1608  So  Star  KeUtirux  that  old  Heroe 
was  burnt:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hjtdriotaph.,  p.  37.  1670  1  could  not  but  gaze 
again  at  the  statue  of  my  favounte//m>r,/l«rjr<»n<>r /'arwn:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy. 
Ital.,  Pt.  II.  p.  134  (iCgSX  1690  To  you  the  hero  of  my  verse  reveals  I 

His  great  designs :  Addison,  Whs.,  Vol.  I.  p.  3  (Bohn,  1854).  bef.  1744 

When  sutesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose ;  Pope,  Ess.  Man,  iv.  387  (1757). 
1877  Never  had  the  nation  a  hero  so  enduringly  popular  as  the  skilful  general 
and  brilliant  knight  whose  white  plume  is  a  point  of  light  in  history:  CoL. 
Hahixv,  yoUaire,  ch.  viL  p.  39. 

hdrdnm,  pi.  hdrda,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vp^v:  Gk.  Antiq. :  a 
shrine  or  chapel  dedicated  to  a  hero. 

1776  searching  about,  we  found  an  inscription  which  has  belonged  to  an 
heroum  or  sepulchre :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  in.  1820  We 

looked. ..f  •  •  -    •  .        .If.     ■       -- 

Nratune^ 
Vol.  l  ch.  X.  p.  39S. 

herquebus:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  horQnebns. 

♦Hesperidds,  sb.pi.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'Etrn-cp/dtr:  the  nymphs 
who  guarded  the  western  garden  (near  Mount  Atlas)  in  which 
were  placed  the  golden  apples  of  Hera  (Juno) ;  hence,  rarely 
(in  Eng.  use  only),  the  garden  itself.  Hence,  Hesperian', 
•■'belonging  to  the  Hesperides'. 

bef.  1898  the  fearful  dragon  held  his  seat,  I  That  watcb'd  the  garden  calTd 
Hesperides:  Greene,  ^fiar^ar^n.  Wks.,  p  167/3(1861).  1601  In  Mauri- 
tAnia..,neare  the  frith  or  arme  of  tne  sea  adjoining  to  Lixos,  the  head  dtie  of 
Fex...were  the  hort-yards  and  gardens  of  the  Hesperides:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
if.  H..  Bk.  19,  ch.  4,  Vol.  II.  p.  13.  1608  Before  thee  sunds  this  fair  Hespe- 
rides, I  With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd:  Shaks.,  Pericles,  L 
I,  37.  1890  soil  fertile  as  the  iabled  garden  of  the  Hesperides :  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Ttuv.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  108.  *18T6  the  groves  of  the  Hesperides: 

T-rms,  May  15.    ISu) 

Hesperus :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Ecwtpot :  name  of  the  evening 
star.    Hence,  Hesi>erian^  western. 

abL  1874  And  pat  pe  euesterre  esperus  whiche  pat  in  «e  first[e]  Wme  of  toe 
nyjt  bryngep  fur^  hir  cold  arysynges:  Chaucer,  Tr.  Boelhius,  Bk.  1.  p.  33 
(1868).  1S90  At  last  faire  Hesperus  in  highest  skie  |  Had  spent  his  lampe, 

and  brought  forth  dawning  light :  Spens.,  F.  Q.,u'u.  6.  bef.  1893  Thnce 

Hesperus  with  pomp  and  peerless  pride  |  Haul  heaVd  his  head  forth  of  the 
eastern  seas :  Greene,  Alphonsus,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  340/1  (1861X 

1687  the  parting  sun  |  Beyond  the  earth's  green  cape  and  verdant  isles  I  Hes- 
perian sets:  Milton,  P.  L.,  via.  633. 

Hessians,  sb.pi.:  a  kind  of  high  boots  introduced  in  Eng- 
land by  mercenary  troops  from  Hesse  in  Germany. 

1800  the  Manager  in  his  rickety  Hessians;  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  VoL  i. 
ch.  V.  p.  59  (1879X  1886  when  Christina  of  Sweden  wears  her  hessians  and 

cracks  her  whip :  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiL  p.  185. 

hetaera,  hotpo,  pi.  hetaerae,  iratpat,  sb. :  Gk.,  'a  female 
companion':  a  mistress,  a  courtesan.  In  Greece  many 
women  who  fell  under  this  category  were  highly  cultivated ; 
some  in  Athens  being  concubines  only  because,  not  being 
daughters  of  citizens,  they  were  debarred  from  legal  marriage 
with  citizens. 

1826  In  spite  of  her  admiration  of  the  character  of  Aspasia,  Madame  Carolina 
somewhat  doubted  the  possibility  of  persuading  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Reisenburg 
to  appear  in  the  characters  of  croipoi :  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Krv.  Grey,  Bk,  vii. 
ch.  IX.  p.  436  (1881X  1868  girls,  Helairai,  curious  in  their  art:  I^nvson, 

ii.cr.,Wks.,  Vol.  III.  p.  i66(t886X 

irtpot  avTos:  Gk.    See  alter  ogo. 

'*hetman,  sb. :  Get.  fr.  Polish  and  Cossack  hetman,  ataman, 
fr.  Ger.  //auptmann,=''hca.dmaxi' :  a  military  commander  (in 
Poland) ;  a  chief  or  ataman  (among  the  Cossacks). 

1814  his  Majesty's  suite,  up  from  coachman  to  Hetman ;  Byron,  in  Moore's 
£j(*.  Vol.  in.  p.  88(1833). 

heureka,  (t<pi)xa,  heureca:  Gk.    See  eureka, 
hexedra:  mistake  for  exedra  {g.  v.). 
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hezis,  fEK,  sb. :  Gk. :  habit,  constitution,  state  of  mind,  an 
acquired  habit. 

18T8  and  Naturt  wa<  before  defined  by  the  Stoicks  to  be  «{»,  or  a  Haiit: 
CuDwoRTH,  Inttll.  Sjrtt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  UL  p.  158. 

^hUtos,  Lax, pi.  hi&ttis,  sd.i  Lat.,  'a  gaping',  'a  gap'. 

1.  a  gap,  an  empty  interval,  an  interval  formed  in  any- 
thing by  the  loss  or  omission  of  some  part  which  is  important 
to  the  whole,  a  lacdma  (f.  v.). 

1662  And  yet  thete  b  not  such  a  vast  Atdftu  neithert  such  a  M^  x^^^iM* 
between  them  as  some  would  imagine ;  N.  Culvexwbl.  Light  ^ Nature^  ch.  t. 
p.  I.  1691  Those  furious  ravages  may  also  probably  have  made  so  many,,, 

diacuses:  Evklvn,  Cerrttf.,  Vol.  in.  p.  398  (1873),  ITM  Hiatus  in  MS. : 

Swirr,  Talt  a/ a  Tui,  |  i.  Wks.,  p.  57/1  (i8«9X  1T45  To  this  oadtancy  of 

the  libfarians,  we  owe  so  many  mismkes,  hiatus's,  lacunae.  &v.  in  the  ancient 
manuscitpte:  Ix>rd  CHasTaapisLD,  Ltftm,\c\.  l  Na  73,  p.  i64(i774X  1779 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  huttta  in  the  authority:  HoR.  Walpole,  Leiltrt, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  S94(i8s8).  1826  This  hiatus  between  school  and  college... becomes 
the  source  of  indescribable  consolation  to  him:  Editi.  Rev.,  Vol.  4s,  p.  913. 
1840  Anon,  we  observed  several  members  of  the  circle  rise,  and  quit  the  repast 
with  apparent  relucunce  and  difficulty  ;  but  the  hiatus  was  so  speedily  filled  up 
as  to  cause  no  perceptible  intermission  in  the  assault :  Fxasek,  Koortiisttui,  A'c. , 
Vol  11.  Leu  iii.  p.  54.  1878  we  should  not  be  suffering,  as  now,  from  a  great 
and  unnatural  hiatus  in  the  history  of  our  art :  G.  G.  Scott,  Xffy.  Acad.  Lnt.. 
Vot  1.  p.  37.  —  Southern  Gothic  is  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  study  ana 
supplies  many  t^hiatut:  »&.,  p.  34. 

2.  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  which  begins  with  a  vowel 
or  diphthong  immediately  afler  a  word  which  ends  in  a  vowel 
or  diphthong;  the  separate  pronunciation  of  consecutive 
voweh  in  the  same  word,  usually  called  diaeresiB  (g. «'.). 

1706  the  Hiatus,  or  Gap  between  two  words  which  is  caused  by  two  vowels 
opoiing  on  each  other.. .As  for  example...  T^A/  oid\  Popa,  Lettert,  p.  39  (1737^ 
itoO  Much  is  moreover  due...to  the  proof  of  the  admissibility  of  the  hiatus  m 
epic  verse:  Athtmrum,  Sept.  11,  p.  331/2. 

*hi&ta8valde  ddfienda8,/Ar. :  Lat:  a  gap  much  to  be 
deplored. 

1767'Whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  there  is,  to  be  sure,  hitherto,  an 
IfimiMt  vaidtdtfiendta:  Lord  ChbsterfikU3,  Ltttert,  Vol.  11.  No.  zoi,  p.  399 
(1774X  1816  Here  must  be  a  hiatus  void*  dejitndus:  J.  Adams,  Wks., 

Vol.  X.  p.  138  (1856). 

hie  et  abiQne,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  here  and  everywhere. 

1604  Hie  et  ubique  ?  then  we'll  shift  our  ground ;  Shaks.,  Nam,,  t  §,  156. 
1608  Lawrence  Lipsalve  and  Gregory  Gudgeon,  late  of  hie  et  uHfue,  in  the 
county  of  uus^uam,  gentlemen,  come  into  uie  court  and  give  your  evidence, 
upon  pain  of  that  which  shall  ensue :  Middleton,  Family  of  Lave,  v.  3,  Wks.. 
VoL  111.  p.  iiz  (1885).  1767  As  you  are  now  fettered,  I  should  expect  you  will 
not  be  such  a  hie  et  ubiqu4,  as  you  have  been  since  your  arrival  in  England: 
Gibbon,  Lifeb'Lett.,  p.  9ii(i8<9X 

hic^  haec,  hoc :  tiom.  masc.,fem.,  and  neut.  of  Lat.  pron.  hie, 
=  'this' :  representative  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 

1741  Vou  call  me  Masculine,  Feminine,  Neuter,  or  Block,  I  Be  what  vriU  the 
gender,  Sus,  Ue,  hete,  or  4m::  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Ptiit.  Bat.,  Vol.  11.  p.  367  (1860)^ 

*hic  jacet^  phr.:  Late  Lat:  'here  lies';  a  monumental 
inscription. 

1601  1  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  *  hie  jacet ' :  Shaks.,  A  tVt  Well, 
iiL  6,  66.  1664  and  there  are  to  be  shown  many  of  those,  that,  as  to  their 

dust,  and  Mottumentt,  want  a  hie  jaeet',  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  416. 
1826  the  power  of  some  vaunted  State  may  hereaffer  write  the  hie  Jaeet  of  your 
glory :  Cmgrets.  Debates,  Vol.  II.  Ft.  ii.  p.  1671.  1886  He  let  his  human- 

nature  rust—  I  Write  his  Hie  Jaeit  in  the  dust :  A.  DoBSON,  A  t  the  Sign  o/the 
Lyre,  n.  55.  1890  When  he  has  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Swift,  the  duty 

is  penonned  by  setting  down  a  little  chatter  about  Stella  and  some  obvious 
reflectioai  on  the  "hie  jacet"  in  St.  Patrick's  Church:  Atkenirum,  Feb.  15, 
pnos/i. 

hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est:  Lat    See  hoe  opus,  &c. 

Hiedos  Doetiiu,  Hiziiis  Dozliis,  phr. :  ^on-Lat :  pre- 
tentious humbug. 

1676  I  shall  stand  here  dll  one  of  them  has  whipt  away  my  Mistiis  about 
business,  with  a  Hixius  Doxius,  with  the  force  of  Kefartee,  and  this,  and  that, 
and  every  tUng  in  the  world :  Shadwell,  yirtuato,  iL  p.  19.  1679  At 

Wettmiustrr,  and  Hickset-Hall,  |  And  Hiccau-Deckius  play'd  in  all :  S.  Butler, 
HudHnu,  Pt  Ml.  Cant.  iii.  p.  304.  1888  [See  lloetW-po«1ia  3).  bd; 
1788  the  Author  with  his  Htedus-dexius  dexterity:  R.  North,  Bxame*,  \.  iii. 
«3».  p.  »"  («74oX 

hicket,  hicquet:  Eng.fr.  Fr.    Seehocket. 

hickory  {±  =.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  native  N.  Amer.:  common 
name  of  a  North  American  genus  of  trees,  Carya,  Nat  Order 
Juglandaceae,  yielding  valuable  timber,  several  species  of 
which  bear  edible  nuts ;  also  the  timber  of  the  said  trees. 

1668  Popler,  Plum,  Crab,  Oake,  and  Apple  tree,  I  Yea,  Cherry,  and  tree  called 
Pohickery :  J.  Ferkar,  Re/ormed  Virgima  Silk  Wmm.  [C]  1722  They 
have  no  Salt  among  tbero,  but  for  seasoning  use  the  Ashes  of  Hiccory,  Stick- 
weed,  or  some  other  Wood  or  Plant,  affording  a  Salt  Ash :  Hist.  Vtrgiina, 
Bk.  III.  ch,  iv.  p.  153.  —  In  the  Woods,  they  gather  Chincapins,  Chesnuts, 
Hiccories,  and  Walnuts :  ib.  1766  It  is  timbered  chiefly  with...oaks,  hickerfe, 
locusts  and  maple :  Maj.  R.  Rogers,  y<mnuUs,  p.  331.  1846  Ine  fruit  of 

several  kntds  of  Hickory  is  eaten  in  America:  Lindlbv,  Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  393. 
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*hidalgo,  jA:  Sp.,  ezrlier  Jlt/aigo:  a  Spanish  gentleman, 
the  son  of  a  person  of  consideration.    See  fldalgo. 

1626  the  Bjfteajmes. ..ymant  of  themselues  among  the  SfioMiardt,  that  they  are 
the  right  Hidalms,  (that  is  Gentlemen):  Purckas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  i.  p.  107. 
1664 — 6  those  Spanish  Hidalgoes  ruflUe  it  out  in  brave  apparel;  J.  Trapp,  Com. 
Old  Test.,  Vol.  III.  p.  48/1  (1868X  1668  Their  HtdeJgos,  when  they  go 

to  the  wars,  are  attended  by  two  Pages:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Maiidelslo,  Bk.  iii. 
p.  314  (1669).  1666  in  descending  [they]  were  beaten  off  fay  fifty  Huydalgoes, 
who  for  three  hours  maintained  their  ground,  and  retreated  gallantly:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.j  p.  109  (1677).  1766  So  eager  and  entangled  was  otir 

Hidalgo  in  this  kmd  of  history,  that  he  would  ol^en  read  from  morning  to  night: 
Smollett,  Tr.  Dom  Q*"^.,  P*-  ■•  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  in  Ballantyne's  A'i'V.  L^.,  VoL  IIL 
p.  393  (1831).  1797  the  house. ..belongs  to  a  Hidalgo,  or  son  of  Somebody: 

SouTHEV,  Lett,  dur,  Retid.  in  Sfaim.  p.  53.  1818  an  HMalgo,  who  trans- 

mitted down  I  His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be;  Bvkon,  Dch 
yuan,  I.  IviL  1838    He  is  a  hidalgo,  even  when  in  rags:  W.  Irvinc, 

Alhambra,  p.  73.  1848  highborn  Hidalgos:  Barham,  lugtlds.  Leg.,  p.  351 
(.865). 

Hiems:  Lat  A«>«u,='' winter':  Winter  (personified). 

1688  This  side  Is  Hiems,  this^ Ver,  the  Spring :  Smaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  3,  901. 
1666  the  Sun  frying  them  with  his  oblique  fuming  glances,  and  Hyems  a  while 
no  less  benummmg  them  with  his  iciclea;  Sir  "Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  six 
(■«77)- 

hierapicra,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  Upa  frucp^^:' sacred 
bitter'  (medicine):  a  warm  purgative  compound.  Anglicised 
as  hickery-pickery,  higry-pigry. 

163&  There  u  too  much  of  this  bitter  real,  of  this  Hierapicn,  in  all  our 
books  of  controversies:  S.  Ward,  Whs.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  76  (1863). 

Higgaion:  Heb. :  found  before  Selall  {g.v.),  Ps.,  ix.  i6 
(A.  v.),  as  a  direction  to  the  choir,  variously  explained  as 
'instrumental  music'  or  'meditation'. 

1870  Robert...says  "Hem",whidi  iaasort  of  "Selah'*or  "Higgaiaa",aiid 
does  not  express  much  beyond  inarticulate  interest :  R.  Brodghton,  Red  as  a 
Rose,  I.  94. 

Umation,  sb.:  Gk.  {ftoriov:  an  oblong  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  or  other  material  worn  by  An'cient  Greeks  as  a  dress. 

1886  The  dress  of  Helen  was...a  himation  of  white  silken  gause  with  a  gold 
border  over  a  chiton  of  golden  yelbw:  Athemtum,  May  93,  p.  689/3. 

bin,  sb. :  Heb. :  an  ancient  liquid  measure  equal  to  about 
t'o2  gals.  English. 

abt  1400  oyle  of  the  olyues,  the  mesure  of  hyn^  that  is,  of  two  pownd: 
Wydiffite  Bitle,  Exod.,  xxx.  3^.  1686  an  Hin  of  oyle  olyue:  Coverdale, 

Lc.  1611  And  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 

sanctuary,  and  of  oil  olive  an  hin:  Bible,  Lc.  1696  Hin,  A  measure  contain- 
ing foure  pottles  and  a  quart:  Cockkram,  Pt.  i.  (snd  Ed-X 

hina:  Arab.    See  hoana. 

^hinc  illae  l&criinae,/iAr.:  Lat :  hence  those  tears.  Ter., 
And.,  1,  I,  99. 

1672  for  you  think  some  of  us  to  be  lifted  h^her  and  to  better  estate,  that  be 
not  so  worthy  as  yourselves:  et  ['and']  hinc  Hue  lachrymee:  Whitgipt,  Whs., 
Vol.  I.  p.  167  (1851).  1673 — 80  uppon  no  other  occasion  but  stununock,  and 

an  ould  grudg,  hinc  illae  lachrymae:  Gab.  Harvey,  L.ett.  Bh.,  p.  18  (1884). 
1688  you  would  loue  the  law  but  sine  riuali:  you  would  raigne,  but  alone: 
Hinc  ilUe  lachrymer:  ttiAasc%,  Latuiers  Legihe,  tig.  ^  ^r*.  1602  Et  hine 
illee  lachrjntue  of  all  the  euils  that  since  haue  ensued :  W.  Watson,  Qucdtibets 
c/Relig.  &•  State,  Pref.,  sig.  A  j  r>.  1617   But  hinc  itlie  Utchrymet,  that 

they  doubt  the  Lord  Coke's  rising  by  this  match :  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  ^ 
Times  of  Jos.  /.,  Vol.  a.  p.  31  (i8^8)l  1696  In  this  declaration,  the  duke 
was  declared  a  common  enemy  both  of  church  and  state,  and  sharply  tax«l  in 
every  clause  thereof,  et  hinc  tllte  taehrymte:  In  Court  *•  T'lVmi  o/Chas.  /., 
VoL  I.  p.  113  (t848X  1681—2  WHieieupon,  my  lord's  secretary,  having  ob- 

tained the  reversion  of  the  place,  sues  the  a<ictor  at  the  common  law,  et  hinc 
iUee  lachrynue:  it.,  VoL  ii.  p.  i^i.  1682  Hisic  illee  laehrymee;  Thence 

flowes  the  cause  o'  the  maine  grievance:  B.  Jonson.  Magn.  Lady  L  3,  Wks., 
p.  IS  (1640);  1666,  Women  hired  to  weep  and  howl,  who  tear  their  false  hair, 
probably  smell  to  Onioiis  ihisu  iUee  Laehrymee)  and  use  such  impostures  as  did 
the  antique  Romans  noted  in  Livy:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  308  (1677). 
1742  Fielding,  Jos.  Andrevis,  in.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  370 (18061  1774  Hu 
father  was  a  footman;  her  great  grandfather  a  king:  hinc  illee  lach^ma\ 
Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  L  p.  m  (1857X  1809  He  was  disappoiated, 

and  lost  the  rommand  of  his  army,  Hinc  illee  laerimee:  J.  Adams,  Ifhs. ,  VoL  ix. 
p.  380  (18J4X  18U— 8  "Hae  illee  lacrymee"  said  Ormond...A  check  before 
a  fellow  from  whom  it  was  likely  enough  to  travel  through  the  court,  was  a 
matter  to  be  revenged:  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch,  xlvi.  p.  519  (1886). 

taing,  sb.:  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Hind,  hlng:  a  kind  of  asafetida 
{q.  V.) ;  the  asafetida  of  commerce. 

U 

fee'i 

assafiKtida.  called  hang  or  hsng  by  the  natives,  grows  wild  in  the  sandy  or 
gravelly  plains  that  form  the  western  part  of  Afghanistan:  Bellbw,  yml  0/ 
Pol.  Mission,  4v.,  p.  370  (i86aX    [ii.] 

Hinterland,  sb.:  Ger.:  the  hinder  country,  the  district 
stretching  away  inland  from  a  portion  of  coast,  which  district, 
if  uninhabited  or  savage,  has  been  recently  claimed  for  the 
European  occupiers  of  the  said  portion  of  coast 

1890  The  district  behind  it  [the  seacoast),  the  Lincokuhite  "hinterland," 
offers  few  inducemenu  for  walks  or  drives :  Athtmeum,  Aug.  9,  p  181/3. 
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hip.    See  hypochondria. 

*hippuion.  sb. :  Gk.  {mm(uav,='z  little  horse':  name  of  a 
genus  of  smaU  fossil  horses  with  three  toes,  from  which  genus 
Qie  living  horse  is  thought  to  be  derived. 

*187S  a  nal  hone,  aUhouzh  diflbring  as  much  from  th«  Hipparion  as  th« 
Hipparion  did  from  the  horse  o?  recent  period :  Titius,  Dec.  7.    [St] 

hippia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.    See  quotation. 

IMS  Bowe  sirynges  also  hath  bene  made  of  the  heare  of  an  bone  uyle 
called  for  the  matter  of  them  Hippias:  Ascham,  Ttxofk.,  p.  no  (i8i8). 

hlpjK>campiiB,/>/.  hippocampi,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ImroKatLirot : 
a  fabulous  sea-monster,  like  a  horse  in  front  but  with  a  body 
terminating  in  a  dolphin's  tail ;  Mod.  Zool.  a  sea-horse,  name 
of  a  genus  of  fish,  of  which  some  species  are  beautiful  little 
fish  with  heads  not  unlike  that  of  a  horse,  allied  to  the  pipe- 
fish. 

1646  That  which  the  Ancients  named  Hiffocamfm,  is  a  little  Animal  about 
six  inches  long,  and  not  preferred  beyond  the  dassis  of  Insects:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Puud.  Et.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  134  (1686).  16T3  some  bringing  Shells, 

othen /fi/^ixwr^*  dried ;  J.  Kav,  youm.  Lew  Countr.f  p.  973.  IMl  the 

bronze  statue  of  Neptune  was  stiU  visible  beneath  the  waten,  holding  an  hippo* 
campe,  or  sea-horse  in  his  hand;  C  Anthon,  CUusic.  Diet.,  p.  $83  (sd^sX 
1889  The  other  sculptured  nereids,  who  mostly  ride  hippocampi,  follow  in  aue 
order:  AtArmeum^  Sept.  91,  p.  393/1. 

hippocentanr  (-i  —  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Mppocentaurus, 
fr.  Gk.  UnroKtyravpot :  a  centaur  (f.  v.). 

1067  in  the  Hifftctntaun.  in  the  Faune  and  Satire:  J.  Maplst,  Crttiu 
F0r.^  foL  96  r^.  160S  as  if  tney  were  mp^  CentaureSf  Gyants  or  Cyclo^ti 
Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  81.  1607  there  appoired  to  S.  Antimy  an 

Hippocentaurt :  TopsBLt,  Four-/.  Beasts,  p.  14.  1632  the  Hip^entaure 

who  was  half  man,  and  half  hone:  Howkll,  Ltii.^  11.  xiiL  p.  16(1645). 

hippocras  {±:.j.\  (h)ipocras,  (h)7pocras,  sb.:  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  hippocras,  kypocras,—^i)imt  of  Hippocrates'  (a  famous 
Gredc  physician  of  4  c.  B.C.):  a  cordial  of  wine  mixed  with 
spices  and  other  ingredients,  supposed  to  be  prepared  after 
the  recipe  of  Hippocrates. 

bef.  1M7  aftur  hard  chese  wafura  with  wyne  ypocnte :  J.  Russsll,  in  Bnteis 
Bi.tP'  193  (F.  J.  Fumivall,  1868).  1000  ii  hoshedys  of  ypocras :  ChronicU 

ofCaiais^-^.  50(1846).  f  1033  made  many  wratrys  for  my  lorae  Cardynall,  and 
moche  Ipocroue  also,  and  servyd  hym  of  moche  spyce:  Rich.  Lvst,  in  Ellis' 
Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  11.  No.  ccxiv.  p.  969  (1846).  1040  hypocna 

and  marche  paynes,  or  comfitures:  Palsgrave,  Tr.  AeolastmSt  sig.  Q  ii  r*. 
1046  My  lora  mayor  did  electe,  and  chose  that  dale  wh^n  he  was  at  waCfen  and 
ipocras  Mr.  Richard  Jervis :  Wriothbslbv,  CAfwt.,  Vol.  1.  p.  165  (1875). 
1078—80  Thrise  dulcer  then  hypocrase,  |  To  this  corps  gives  place:  Gab. 
Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  no  (1884X  1077—87  After  they  all  bad  dined,  they 
had  wafera  and  ipocras:  Holinskbd,  Ckrmt.,  VoL  in.  p.  934/1.  1601  pass- 

ing [wine]  through  an  Ipocras  bag:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  ti.  H.,  Bk.  19,  ch.  4, 
Vol.  11.  p.  11.  1603  And  in  a  Dish  (in  steed  of  Plate  or  Glass)  |  Sups  Oaten 

drink  in  steed  of  Hypocras:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barlax,  Handy-Crafts, 
p.  s^  (1608).  1616    Phalemo,  with  your  richest  Orleance  wine,  |  Pure 

Rhenish,  Hinxxns,  white  Muskadlne:  R.  C,  Timti  WKistU,  v.  tfi8,  j^  6a 
(1871)1  1637  And  it  is  vsuall  in  Clarifying;  Ippocrasse  to  put  in  niUU: 

Bacon,  Nat.  Hist,  Genu  iv.  t  311.  1641  To  make  an  excellent  anatomiodl 
Hyppocras...and  then  let  run  through  a  Hyppocras  bag:  John  French,  Art 
Dului.,  Bk.  v.  p.  190  (1651X  1676  Ipocras  [heading  of  a  receipt  for  a  sort  of 
cream  punch  nuule  with  two  parts  ofwinetooneof  cream] ;  H.  Woollby,  Gentle- 
wcman's  Companion,  p.  135.  1836  the  mighty  ale,  the  high-spiced  pigment 

aild  hippocras,  and  tne  other  potent  liquors:  Scott,  Betrothtd,  en.  xiv.  p.  130. 
1840  There  was  no  lack  of  old  Sherris  sack.  |  Of  Hippocras  fine,  or  of  Malmsey 
bright:  B  ARM  am,  Ingoldt.  Ltg.,  p.  153(1865). 

Variants,  15  c.  ypocraie,  ypocras,  16  c.  ipocrease,  hypocrase, 
16,  17  CO.  hypocras,  ipocras,  17  c.  ippocrasse,  hyppocras. 

Hippocratds,  name  of  the  most  famous  physician  of  an- 
tiquity, a  Greek  of  Cos,  who  flourished  through  the  first  half 
of  4  c.  B.a 

1684  made  no  scruple  to  come  and  tell  me  to  my  Face...that  I  was.. .the 
Arittottt,  die  Hippocrates,  and  the  Avictnna  of  the  Time:  Tr.  Tavomier's 
rroti..  Vol.  IL  p.  85. 

Hlppocrdnd:  Gk. :  name  of  a  fountain  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  on  Mt.  Helicon  in  the  Aonian  district  of  Boeotia; 
representative  of  poetic  inspiration,  or  of  a  source  of  poetic 
inspiration.    See  Ag^anippe. 

1684  Hypocrene  shall  henceforth  Poets  lacke,  |  Since  more  Enthusiasmes  are 
in  my  sacke:  (1630)  W.  Habincton,  Castara,  Pt.  11.  p.  64  (1870).  bef.  1608 
'     '  ■         whole  Hippocrene  of  Sherry  1  Let  s  drink  a  round  :  J.  Cleveland, 


And  in  a  whole  1 
Wh.,  ill.  p.  70  (1687). 


1784   It  will  be  best  to  begin  moderately;  for,  if  she 


should  take  Hippocrene  for  Paclolus,  we  may  hasten  her  ruin,  not  contribute  to 
her  fortune:  HoR.  Walwjle,  Letters,  VoL  vin.  p.  534  (1858). 

*hippodromoa,  -mus,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  hnciiponos;  hippo- 
drome (-i .:.  -i),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  hippodrome :  sb.:  Sl  course  for 
chariot-races  or  for  horse-races. 

1049  there  is  a  iaiie  grene  aunciently  called  Hippodromus :  W.  Thomas, 
Hist.  Ital.,  fol.  36  r«  (1561).  1610  anciently  called  the  Hippodrom—Hippodro- 
mm  [ace].. .as  now  Atmtdtut  by  the  Turks:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  34  (1639). 
1684  It  is  built  m  forme  of  our  royal  Exchange,  with  fouie  lies,  &  a  court 
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within,  calld  the  HiModrome,  so  cald  from  their  mimtiig  with  horses  there; 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  86.  1608  Great  Hippedromt  Umes  in  Rome: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotafit.,  Ep.  Ded.  to  Thomas  le  Gros.  1788  The  (actions 
of  the  hiimodrome  demanded... the  name  of  their  new  Empress:  Gibbon,  DecL 
&*  Pall,  VoL  viiL  ch.  xlv.  p.  137  (1813).  1776  the  horses  were  trained  in  the 
Agora  or  market-place,  which  was  called  the  Hippodrome:  R.  Chandler,  Trav. 
Greece,  p.  985. 

•hippopotamus,  pi.  hippopotami,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  hrwo- 
voraiios :  a  river-horse,  a  large  pachydermatous  amphibious 
omnivorous  quadruped  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  other  rivers 
of  Africa,  belon^ng  to  the  family  Hippopotamidae  which  is 
allied  to  the  swme  family  and  on  the  other  side  remotely  to 
the  deer  family.  Anglicised  early  as  hippoiame  through  Old 
Fr.,  and  as  hippopotame  through  Fr.  Abbreviated  to  hippo 
by  some  travellers. 

abt.  1800  ypotamus:  Alexander  ^  Dindimus,  i57(i878X  [Skeat]  1898 
Also  in  Egypte  ben  full  many  Cocadrilles  &  Vpoumy  that  ben  water  horse :  and 
namly  aboute  the  water  of  Nilus;  Trevisa,  Tr.  Barth.  De  P.  R.,  xv.  liv. 
1490  some  flashes  that  ben  callyd  Foce  Cocodrilli,  Castores  Vpotanu,^that  ben 
water  horses  and  other  suche  vsyth  to  goo  in  the  londe,  and  to  swymme  in  water: 
Glanvil,  De  Prvpr.  Per.,  Bk.  xiii.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  457.  1063  a  skin. ..of  a 

Hippopotame:  W.  Waroe,  Tr.  AUuio'i  Seer.,  Pt.  11.  fol.  98  v".  1600  The 
Hippopotamus  or  water-horse  is  somewhat  tawnie,  of  the  colour  of  a  lion:  John 
PORV,  Tr.  Ledt  Hist.  A/r.,  Introd.,  p.  39.  1601  the  river  Bambotus  fall  of 

Crocodiles  and  Hippopotames :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  5,  ch.  1,  VoL  1. 
p.  91.  1616   Riuer-horses,  called  Hippopotami,  hauing  great  heads,  wide 

lawes,  being  armed  with  tusks :  Geo.  Sandys.  Trav.,  p  99  (1631).  1646  the 
Hippopotamus,  or  great  Animal  which  frequenteth  the  River  Nihu;  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pseutl.  Ep.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  13s  (1686).  1781  This  Valley  has 

its  Name  from  an  amphilnous  Oeature,  vulgarly  call'd  a  Sea-Cow,  and  by  the 
Learned,  Hipj^opotamus:  Medley,  Tr.  Kevberis  Cape  Good  Hope,  Vol.  n.  p.  30. 
1709  we  amvM  in  those  parts,  where  the  hippopotami  or  sea  horses,  are  very 
common:  Tr.  Adanson's  Voy.  Senegal,  A«r.,  Pinlcerton,  Vol.  XVL  p.  &s8  (1814). 
1840  [See  alaad].  1802  A  thick  snort,  like  the  ejaculatioa  a  hippopoounus 
might  have  uttered,  was  the  only  reply  [from  the  Padre]:  C  Lbver.  Dattom, 

g.  178  (1878).  1871  the  cry  of  the  hippos  had  been  several  times  repeated : 

IR  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Tritulariet,  ch.  iL  p.  99. 

hircar(r)a(h),  hircar,  hiircarra(h),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  {a)  a 
spy ;  (fi)  a  messenger,  a  courier. 

a.  1748  they  were  advanced  as  far  as  Sundra  Col,  when  iint  descried  by 
their  Huicurrahs:  In  J.  Loog's^'ri^c/UMU,  4(<^lcuta,  1869X    [Yule]  1767 

Hircan  or  Spies:  In  E.  Ives  yoyage.lil  (1773X    (•*.] 

t.  1770  Hircarrah,  Literally  a  Spy;  but  commonly  means  a  person  who 
runs  on  messages,  and  attends  tne  palaix^uin :  Trial  of  Joseph  Fnoke,  Gloss. 
1788  M*Culloch...sent  in  a  Hag  of  truce  with  a  Jemmahdour,  and  two  of  Hydar 
Saih's  Hiratrrahs,  and  denian«d  the  surrender  of  the  place :  Gent.  Mag.,  lviii. 
L  67/9.  1799  a  route  which  will  be  shown  to  you  by  some  hircarrahs  whom 

Purneah  will  send  with  you:  Wellington,  Sufpl.  Deep.,  VoL  1.  p.  997  (1858). 
1808  Two  of  my  Hircarrahs  came,  and  reported  to  me,  that  no  preparations 


were  making  to  enable  me  to  proceed  on  the  following  dav:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in 
AsitUic Ret.,y\i.  69.        1834  A  Hurkaru announced,  Nuwabyoosuf I 
Buhadoor:  Baboo,  VoL  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  118. 


hirecano:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  hurricane. 

HispanioliBe  (—  -^  —  -i),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  espaHolizar  (from 
which  also  Eng.  Spaniolise),  conformed  to  Lat.  Hispania, 
=  ' Spain',  from  which  also  Eng.  Hispanise:  to  aflfect  by 
Spanish  influence. 

1603  We  come  to  encounter  this  Hispanized  Camelion  Parsons,  with  all  his 
Africanian  phahnges  and  lesuiticall  forces:  W.  Watson,  Qnodlitets  ^ Retig. 
^  State,  p.  939.  -  1619  And,  by  occasion  of  it,  a  privy  councillor,  whisper- 
ing another  in.  the  ear,  wished  thsLt/ieneetmtion  were  the  reward  of  such  that 
had  their  tongues  so  Hispaitiolised:  In  Court  A*  Times  ofjas.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  19* 
(1848).  1694  there  be  many  Italiannated  and  Spaniolized  Englishmen  ennies 
our  prosperities:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  563  (1SB4).  I86O-77  He  had... 

become  Hispaniolized  under  the.. .treatment  of  the  King  and  the  Jesuits ;  MoTLBT, 
United  NetJUrlands,  \.  li.    [C] 

historian  (—  -i  —  — ),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  historien :  a  writer 
of  history,  a  student  of  history. 

1031  Among  the  Romanes  Quintus  Fabhis  for  this  qualitie  is  souetaignely 
extolled  amonge  historiens :  Elyot,  Govemour,  Bk.  L  ch.  xxiv.  VoL  1.  p.  955 
(1680).  —  holy  scripture,  which  contayneth  thynges  more  woodcrfull  thsm  any 
historien  writeth :  it.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxv.  VoL  11.  p.  396.  1046  This  people... 

called  Gothes...of  owlde  historiens...weare  som  time  called  Getes:  Tr.  Pog/dore 


(1676).  1646  At  the  farther  end. ..stands  the  bust... of  Titus  Livius,  the  histo- 
rian :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l.  p.  917  (t879X  1660  things„.that  properly  come 
within  the  series  of  the  moro  solid  and  illustriom  historians :  —  Comsp.,  VoL  in. 
p.  163.  1667  What  thanks  suflicieot,  or  what  recompense  |  Equal  have  I  to 

render  thee,  divine  |  Historian:  Milton,  P.  L.,  vin.  7.  1713  guarded  by 
dogs  of  90  exquisite  a  smell,  say  the  historians,  that...:  Spectator,  Na  579, 

Aug.  II,  Vol.  VL  p.  903  (1896). 

*historiette,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  story,  a  piece  of  detailed  history. 

bef.  1738  judge,  if  this  Historittte  confirms  all  that  the  Author  should  per- 
suade of  the  secret  Article :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  L  98,  p.  98  (1740).  ^  1743 
It  is  not  amiss  to  subjoin  here  an  historiette,  to  show  the  value  of  this  minister: 
—  Lives  0/ Norths,  VoL  u.  p.  63  (1896).  1840  the  historieites  of  her  own 

hells  France :  Babham,  Ingotds.  Leg.,  p.  aoS  (i86sX 
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historitftto,  si. :  £ng.  ft.  It  istorietta,  earlier  historietta : 
historiene. 

bef.  1704  She  thus  candnued  her  tragical  bistorietto:  T.Brown,  Wkt.,  ii. 
368(i;«oX    [Davies] 

histrion,  sb. :  Fr. :  actor,  comedian. 

108A  ^«<ai«>...l)eiiig  him  selfe  the  beit  Hittrim  or  buSbn  that  was  in  his 
<layes  to  be  foond:  Pottenham,  Bug,  Pott.,  i.  xiv.  p.  48  (1869X 

Hixius  Doxius:  f»<in-Lat.    See  Hlcdns  Doctius. 

boaboy,  hoboy(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  bantboy. 

hobitzer:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.    Seehovdtl. 

hoboboboo:  Eng.  fr.  Gael.    Seehabbab. 

hdc  &g6,pAr.:  Lat.:  Do  this!,  close  application  to  the 
work  of  the  present  moment  The  form  ag^ere  is  inf.,-»'to 
do'. 

1079  when  the  magistrates.. .go  about  any  diuine  senuce...an  benold  euer 
goeth  before  tlMm,  crymg  out  aloud,  J/oc  agt ;  as  to  say.  do  this,  or  mind  this; 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  134  (161  a).  1836  For  both  it  giues  the  Suitors  more 
certainty  for  their  Attendance ;  And  it  frees  the  Meetings  for  Matters  of  Estate, 
that  they  aM.jHx  agmt  Bacok,  Eu.,  xxvi.  p.  327 (1I71X  abt.  ICM  had 

learned  the  Phylosophy  of  Hoc  ag^rr,  to  look  into  ner  own  work:  (1653) 
R.  Haunton,  Pngm.  i7<r.i  P-  "  ('870).  1747  Remember  the  /lor  aft: 

do  what  you  are  about,  be  that  what  it  will ;  it  b  either  worth  doing  well,  or  not 
at  all :  Lord  Chestbrpield,  Leittrtf  Vol.  1.  No.  98,  p.  a  16  (1774).  18M 

Your  motto  must  be,  Ncc  a/v.  Do  uistantly  whsitever  is  to  be  done :  Smiles, 
Sttf-Htlt,  ch.  jx.  p.  a73  (i8«6> 

hoc  genOB  onme,  phr. :  Lat :  all  this  class.  Hor.,  Sat., 
I,  2,  2. 

1748  all  the  shops,  drolls,  tumblers,  ropcKlancen,  and  hoc  fnaa  omne :  Lord 
Chbstbrfiblo,  LtMort,  VoL  i.  Na  its,  p.  147  (1774X  uS4  The  reception 
of  the  Duke,  however  vodfetous,  can  hardly  on  reflection  have  given  him  much 
pleasure  when  he  saw  Newcastle,  WincheUea,  Wetfaerell,  and  hoc  fonut  omau 
«s  much  the  object*  of  idolatry  as  himself:  GrmlU  Mnuin,  VoL  lu.  cb.  udiL 

hAc  liab«t,  6kr. :  Lat. :  'he  has  it',  the  cry  of  the  spec- 
tators in  the  Roman  amphitheatres  when  a  gladiator  suc- 
cumbed.   The  vb.  habet  alone  was  similarly  used. 

1880  and  put  all  thy  trust  in  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  it  will  crucifie  the  old 
man,  and  give  him  his  hoc  habot,  his  deaths  wound:  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  93, 

hdc  opus,  hie  labor  est,  phr. :  Lat. :  this  (is)  the  work,  this 
is  the  labor.    Virg.,  Aen.,  6,  129. 

1071  DiCGBS,  PoMtcm.,  Bk.  1.  sig.  G  ij  ro.  bef.  1088  out  of  natunll 
conceit,  the  Philosophers  drew  it,  but  to  be  moued  to  doe  that  which  we  know^ 
or  to  be  mooued  with  desire  to  knowe,  Hoc  ofut;  Hie  labor  ttt:  Sidney,  A*ol. 
Pott.,  p.  40  (1868X  1803  But  now  for  asmuch  as  hoc  oput,  ht£  labor  tti... 

W.  Watson,  QtudSbtU  ^Rtlir.  tf  Statt,  p.  17^  1808  C.  Hbvoon,  De^. 
ytuHc.  Attrol.,  D.  Tfa.  1810  But  hoc  oitu,  hie  labor  ttt,  how  shalt  thou  be 
converted  if  GoJ  withbolds  his  gracious  Spirit:  T.  Adams,  Wht.,  Nichol's  Ed, 
Vol.  II.  p.  95  (t867X  1838—4  hie  labor  hoc  opus  est:  J.  Chamberlain, 

iaCourtb'  Timn  a/yat.  I., Woi.  11.  p.  448(1848).  1604  But  some  will  sajr, 
hk  Labor  hx  o*ta  ttt:  R.  Whitlock,  Zoototnia,  p.  sSo^  1870  to  prevail 
with  it  [the  world's  Empire],  to  renounce  its  old  and  imbrace  a  strange  God, 
when  Romt  was  become  its  Metropolis,  hit  labor,  hoc  oftu  m<  :  J.  Smith,  Ckritt. 
RtUt-  Afftal,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  I  <k  p.  K>.  1792  H.  Brooke,  Fool  tf  Qual., 

VoL  I.  p.  171. 

hoca,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  gambling  game  with  cards ;  see  ginoco 
d'oca. 

1880  The  rage  for  A<w«...was  something  besides  a  mere  passion  for  gambUng  1 
Miss  Thackbrat,  Li/t  o/Mmt.  di  Sfvignl,  eh.  xix.  p.  114. 

hock,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Hochheimer:  Hochheimer,  a  wine 
produced  at  Hochheim  on  the  river  Main ;  any  white  Ger- 
man wine. 

b«f.  1837  What  wine  is  itt  Hock:  Bbao.  ft  Fu,  Ckanett,  v.  3.  (Skeat] 
1880  June  14  pd.  to  Mr.  Meade  for  a  bottle  of  Hock  when  Mr.  V^ud  precht 
is.  6<£:  Glasscock's  ChurckwanUni  Acct.,  p.  81  (i8S>X  bef.  1738  Vanbruch, 
TviH  Rivab  (Ldgh  HuntX  (T.  L.  K.  OHphant)  1847  OM  Hock  from  the 
Rhine,  wine  remarkably  fine:  Barmam,  Ingoldr.  Ltf.,  p.  44a(i865X 

hoc(k)amore,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Hochheim^:  hock. 

1878  I  am  vary  well,  and  drink  much  Hockamore:  Shadwell,  Bfmm 
WelU,  m.  p.  40.        1879  [See  BMbaraoll]. 

hocket,  hoanet^  hicket  (^  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  hocguet, 
hoquet:  hiccup,  yex. 

1801  the  ;rcx  or  bocquet:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  1,  VoL  11. 
p.  155.  —  hicquets  and  yexing  without  intermission:  it.,  Bk.  35,  ch.  5,  p.  siS. 
.—  yex  or  hocket:  ib.^  Bk.  07,  cb.  5,  p.  974. 

[The  word  hiccup,  spelt  hiccough  by  popular  etymology, 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  hocket,  the  passage  being  hicket, 
hickot,  hickock,  hiccup.'] 

hocns,  sb. :  short  for  hocus-pocns  (g.  v.). 

1803  I  must  not  believe  there  was  any  Hocat  in  this :  J.  Gaole,  Mat.attr»- 
matutr,  p.  At.  bef.  1658  Before  a  Scot  can  properly  be  curst.  1 1  must  like 

Jfocut,  swallow  daggers  first :  J.  Cleveland,  IVh.,  ii.  p.  37  (16S7).  1889 

AsmnningmadaftertHiffooiis,dice,  fortune-tellers,  arid  hocus  s:  R.  L'Estrangb, 
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Tr.  Eratmut  ul.  CoUoju.,  p.  33.  169S  In  tlight  and  iluft  and  Trick  they 

both  agree,  |  But  a  quick  Eye  may  all  their  Hocm  see;  R.  CfouLO,  CtmtftioH 
o/tht  Timtt,  p.  3. 

^hocos-pocns,  sb. :  guasi-Late  Lat. :  probably  at  first  the 
assumed  name  or  title  of  some  particular  Juggler. 

1.  a  juggler,  a  mountebank,  charlatan. 

1830  Iniquity  came  in  like  Hokos  Pokot,  in  a  luglers  ierlctn,  with  false 
skiru:  B.  Jonson,  Staf.  o/Nraa,  Wks.,  p.  35  (1631).  1634  aPtrtianHocut- 
*ocut,  affronted  vs,  be  performed  rare  tnckes  with  hands  and  feet:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trov.,  p.  ss.  1679  From  Stile's  Pocket,  into  Nokeses:  |  As  easily 
a*  Hocus  Pocus:  S.  Butler,  Hudibmt,  Pt.  IIL  Cant.  iii.  p.  an. 

2.  a  ju^ler's  trick. 

1840  Hocus  Pocus,  and  Conjuring,  and  all  sorts  of  devilry:  Barhah, 
Ingotdt.  Ltg.,  p  loi  (i86s)b 

3.  attrib.  juggling,  illusive. 

1888  that  Burlesque  is  a  Hocut-Poeut  trick,  they  have  got,  which  by  the 
virtue  of  Hictiut  doctiut,  Itfttfturvtf,  && :  Wvchbrlbv,  Countr.  Wtfi,  iii 
p.  37.  1710  But  take  it  kacut  focus  way,  I  With  iunjhng  reservation:  W. 

W.  Wilkins*  PoUt.  BaL,  VoL  u.  p.  70  (1B60).  1806  die  loss  of  your  meditated 
revenge  in  the  morning,  by  his  hocus.pocus  escapes  [of  a  flea];  Bbrespord, 
Miseries,  Vol.  I.  p.  348  (5th  EM.).  1831  a  considerable  party  amongst  us... 

not  satisfied  with  this  A«cfl(r-/0C«r  Juggling:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  35,  p.  479. 

hodgee,  hodgia,  hogia,  bogies  (pi.):  Arab.  See 
hadjL 

hoeboies  (pi.):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  hantboy. 

hoemerae.    See  ephemeron. 

Hofirath,  sb. :  Ger. :  an  Aulic  councillor ;  in  modem  times, 
a  complimentary  title  bestowed  by  German  princes.  See 
Aulic. 

hogan,  sb. :  short  for  hogen-mogen  rug,  see  hogen  mogen. 

1787  drinking  hogan :  Grat,  Ltttirt,  No«  x.  VoL  I.  p.  33  (1819)^ 

hogen  mogen,  hoi^en  moghen,  hogan  mogan,i)Ar. :  Eng. 
fr.  Du.  hoog  en  mogend:  'high  and  mighty',  a  title  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland,  the  Dutch  Government,  Holland. 
Sometimes  shortened  to  hog{h)en,  hogan.  Hence,  hogen- 
mogen  nig,=(a  kind  oQ  'strong  drink  ,  'hogan'  {g.  v.). 

18S4  The  Hogken  Moghtn  are  very  exact  in  their  polemical  government: 
Howell,  Bfitt.  Ho-BL,  VoL  11.  xiv.  p.  310  (1678X  1648  come  creeping  to 

tbe  Hogan  Mogan  States  of  Westminster:  Merc.  Prog.,  No.  7,  Mar.  9 — 16,  sig. 
G  xro,  bef  1608  the  Man  of  the  Law,  whose  Corruption  gives  the  Hogan  to 
the  sincere  Juncio:  J.  Cleveland^  Whs.,  p.  7A  (1687).  —  Some  who  have 
UKll'd  her  Lineaments  say  she  copies  out  the  Dutch,  and  to  make  good  the 
Parallel,  they  doubt  not  to  instance  in  our  Hogan  Govemours:  a^.,  p.  118.  . 
1868  I  was  drunk;  damnably  drunk  with  Ala;  great  Hogen  Mogen  B— Ale: 
Drvdbn,  WiU  Gallant,  I.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  33  (1700.  1664  he  did  not  now 

think  as  formerly  that  the  Pope  was  the  Hoghsn  Moghen  (that  was  his  drolling 
phrase):  J.  Worthincton,  £r^,  injos.  yieS€%Whs.,^  It.  1674  he  will  have 
set  before  us  such  a  Hoghen  Meghtn  Leviathan,  that  that  of  Holy  yob  would  be 
but  a  kind  of  Spratkin  to  it  ward;  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selv. ,  p  iSo.  1888 
Would  you  at  once  make  all  the  Hogtats  Mogans  yield,  |  And  M  at  once  their 
terror,  and  our  shield,  1  And  not  vaoeax  by  proxy  in  the  field:  W.  W,  Wilkins* 
Polit.  Bal.,  VoL  1.  p  3«o(i8<o). 


hogo(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
Hohlee:  Anglo-Ind. 


See  hant  gotlt. 
SeeHoolee. 


*hoi  poUoi,  ol  woXXel,  phr. :  Gk. :  the  many,  the  majority, 
the  masses.  In  university  slang,  the  candidates  for  ordinary 
deg;rees. 

1668  If  by  the  People  you  understand  the  multitude,  the  i  mMet :  Drvdsn, 
Eu.  Dram.  Po.,  Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  16  (1701X  1810  Dougku  Kinnaird  and  one 
or  two  others^  with  myself,  put  on  masks,  and  went  on  the  stage  with  the  &t  iroAAoi, 
to  see  the  eflect  of  a  theatre  from  the  stage :  Byron,  in  Moore's  L{fe,  VoL  lu. 
p  187(1833)1 


\  with  the  sensitiveness  of  a  gouty  man,  from  all 


\fits.o/anEng.  O^um-Bater,  Pu  L  p^  99(1833). 
"  '     ^  •--" ■:  J.  F.  Cooper, 


.       .  .    ^  .  1881  1 

contact  with  the  m  roAAoi:  Cot^ 

1837  after  which  the  oipoOm  in  enrolled  as  Siey'can  find  interest :  , 

Burott,  VoL  II.  p.  94.  1878  Lord  Geo.  Campbelu  Log-Lettert  from  the 

ChaUtngtr,  p.  317.  *18. .  ihia  representative  of  the  An  ftllri  of  middle 

Europe  :£e«o.    [Sl] 

holden, hoyden  {il-), sb, :  Eng.  fr.  T>\x.h«iden,^^ht&ihta', 
'vagabond'. 

1.  a  rough-mannered  man,  a  lout    Obs. 

1811  Faiourdin,  A  luske,  lowtMurden,  a  lubbertie  slouen|  heauie  sot,  tump' 
ish  hoydon :  Cotcr.  bef.  1637  Voumean  tomakeahoiden  or  a  hare  I  Of 

me,  to  hunt  counter  thus,  and  make  these  doubles:  B.  Jonson,  TaU  iff  a  Tub, 
u.  I,  Wks.,  p.  473/1  (iSfio). 

2.  a  forward  romping  girl ;  also,  attrib. 

1779  All  those  [women]  we  saw,  were  the  ugliest  awkward  hoydens  in 
nature:  Swinburne,  Trav.  Sfain,  Let.  44.    (T.] 


hoja:  Turk.    See  kehaya. 
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holland  (j.  _),  holond,  sd. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  Holland:  linen 
made  in  Holland;  unbleached  linen  made  in  Holland  or 
elsewhere. 

abt.  1460  A  sheit  of  feyn  Holond :  Cw.  Mjrtt.,  p.  tit  (iSiiX  (Skeat]  IBM 
A  pece  [of]  hollsnd  or  ony  other  lynnen  doth  conieyncth  Ix  ellu :  Arnold,  Cknm., 
p.  ao6(i6ii).  [iA.]  1063  vij  elb  of  holond  for  the  prystssurples:  GlaaftoxJc's 
Rnerdt  o/  Si.  MiduuU,  p.  sa  (1883).  168S  (See  eamMe  i).  ISM 
Now,  ai  I  am  a  true  woman,  hotland  of  eight  shillings  an  ell;  Shaks., 
/  Hen,  IV,  ^  tii.  3,  8a.  109T  tij  ells  of  holUmd  for  the  comuoion  tablecloth : 

Stanford CkurckwardeiC*  Acct,  1734  1  want  four  dozen  of  shirty  two  dozen 
of  them  to  be  of  Holland,  that  comes  to  about  ten  shillings  the  English  ell: 
Lou)  Chbstbrfibij},  Lttt.,  Bk.  11.  N0.  ii.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  300  (1777X 

hol]ands(^-),x^.:  Eng.:  gin  made  in  Holland, schnapiM 
{q.  v.') ;  gin  flavored  like  schnapps. 

1807  Where  she  picks  out  so  handy  |  Rom,  Hollands,  and  Brandy:  Berks- 
ford,  Mistrits,  VoL  11.  p.  338  (5th  Ed.1  1833  O  cheerier  than  the  nappy 
ale,  I  Or  the  Hollands  smacking  fine:  J., Wilson,  Nocia  Ambrot.,  i.  in  Buck- 
WMat  Mag..  VoL  xi.  p.  *365.  1887  an  exhilarating  compound,  formed  by 
mixing  together,  in  a  pewter  vessel,  certain  quantities  of  British  Hollands,  and 
the  Vagrant  essence  of  the  clove:  DicKSNS,  Pickwick,  du  xvL  p  162. 

bollock,  hnllock,  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  alogue,  fr.  Arab,  khaldq, 
=  'a  perfume  of  a  light-red  color',  nabfah  khaldql,=' mnt  of 
the  color  o{  khaldg':  a  light-red  sweet  Spanish  wine. 

1077  G.  Gaskqignr.  1098  Hullocke:  R.  Hakluyt,  Vayaget,  VoL  1. 

p.  441.  1860  HoUocks,  Bastards,  Tents.. .brought  into  the  Port  of  London: 

Stat.  la  Car.  It.,  c.  4.  Sched.,  t.v.  Wmes  (RuffheadX 

\fiti^ac(jL:Xsb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ou.  holster:  a  pistol-case. 

1870  dispoaing  the  inkes,  rauskets,  pistols,  bandoUen,  bolsters:  Evblvm, 
Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  $6  (187a). 

hombre:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  ombre. 

homlire  do  bien,  phr. :  Sp. :  a  respectable  man. 

1880  who  by  his  wparell  seemed  HffmArt  dt  Hen :  J.  Wadsworth,  FurtMer 
Ohurv.  cH  Etig.  Sf.  Piitr.,  p.  19. 

Homer :  Lat  Homirus,  Gk.  'Ojuatatj  name  of  the  alleged 
author  of  the  two  great  epics  of  Ancient  Greece,  the  Ilud 
and  Odyssey  {qg.  v.). 

1098  I  haue  beaid  him  [Warner]  termd  of  the  best  wits  of  both  our  Vniuersities, 
our  English  H»mtr:  F.  Mbrbs,  C»mf.  Ditcmrtt,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Pits 
&>  Patty,  VoL  11.  p.  153  (iSiji  1617  Itffty  Ckauctr,  the  English  Hmur 

was  borne  there  (Woodstocfce) :  F.  Morvson,  Itut.,  PL  in.  p.  13a.  1831 

Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  [Chaucer)  makes  of  a  fair  lady :  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mtl.,  PL  3,  Sec.  a,  Mem.  4,  Subs,  i,  VoL  11.  p.  317  (1827).  16T8  The 
joy  of  all  mankina ;  deserves  a  i/tmtr  for  his  Poet :  Shadwbll,  Timott,  L  p.  5. 
1786  Who,  that  was  not  bom  t  Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,  forgets,  |  Or  can, 
the  more  than  Homer  of  his  age?  Cowpbr,  Tatk,  vi.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  193 
(1808)1 

homer*,  gomer  {,e  .=.),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Heb.  kkdmer :  a  Hebrew 
liquid  measure,  equal  to  ten  baths,  or  perhaps  about  867  gals, 
(according  to  some  about  44*3  gals.)  English ;  a  Hebrew  dry 
measure  eoual  to  ten  ephahs,  or  perhaps  nearly  7*2  bushels 
English.    The  capacity  is  not  satisfactorily  determined. 

1630  Ten  Battes  make  one  Homer:  Covbrdals,  Evk.,  xlv.  14.  1811 

Concenring  the  ordinance  of  oil,  the  bath  of  oil,  ye  shall  offer  the  tenth  part 
of  a  bath  out  of  the  cor,  which  is  an  homer  of  ten  baths ;  for  ten  baths  are  an 
homer:   Biilt,  l.c,  1636   Ctmtr,  A  measure  containing  fifteene  gallons: 

CocKKRA|i,  Pt.  I.  (and  Ed.). 

homer',  omer  (i£  _),  gamat,  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Heb.  'dmer:  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah,  and  so  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
homer',  g.  v.    See  tMith,  ephah. 

abt.  1400  thei  ^adreden  dowble  metis,  that  is  to  seye,  two  gomors  bi  eche 
man :  Wycliffite  BMt,  Exod.,  xvl  92.  —  Gomor  fbrsotne  is  the  tenthe  party  of 
ephi,  that  is,  a  mesure  of  thre  busshels:  it.f  36.  1080  A  Gomor  is  the  tenth 

parte  of  an  Epha :  Covkrdalb,  Exod,,  xvL  36.  abL  1004  We  will  no  more 
murmur,  good  Lord,  but  with  thankfulness  and  diligence  fill  up  our  gomers 
daily,  till  we  come  into  the  land  of  promise,  thy  heavenly  rest  and  joy;  Brad- 
ford, Lttt.,  &•€.,  p.  316  (Parker  Soc.,  1853).  1611  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth 
part  of  an  ephah:  B^U,  Exod.,  xvi,  36,  1683  Who  from  his  own  possessions 
could  not  drain  J  An  omer  even  of  Hebronitish  grain:  Drydsn,  Abt.  A*  Achit., 
II.  333.       1797  Btuyc.  Brit. 

hominy  (±  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  native  N.  Amer.  auhUmitua : 
Indian  com  bruised  and  boiled;  a  preparation  of  Indian 
com  for  porridge,  &c. 

1839  Their  servants  commonly  feed  upon  Milke  Homini,  which  is  bruized 
Indian  come  pounded,  and  boiled  thicke,  and  milke  for  the  sauce;  but  boiled 
with  milke  the  best  of  all  will  oft  feed  on  it:  Caft.  J.  Smith,  Wltt.,p.  886(1884). 
1733  is  it  ver^  common  with  them  to  boil  Fish  as  well  as  Flesh  with  their 
Homony :  this  is  Indian  Com  soaked,  broken  in  a  Mortar,  husked,  and  then 
boil'd  in  Water  over  a  gentle  Fire :  Hitt,  Virginia,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  iv.  p.  150. 

«homme  d'afbires,  phr. :  Fr. :  man  of  business,  agent, 
steward. 

1717  Every  pasha  has  his  Jew,  who  is  his  hemmt  d'affadrtf.  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu,  Letten,  p.  loa  (1827X  1810  Dinmont... stood  poking  his  great 

round  face  over  the  sKoulder  of  the  homme  d'affairttx  Scott,  Guy  Manntring, 
ch.  xxxviii.  p.  339  (1853). 


a  man  of  wit,  a  wit 

1888  M.  CMmenoeau  is  a  trae  homtnu 

a  respectable  man. 


man  of  letters. 


homme  d'esprit,  phr. :  Fr. 
1709  [See  lionaM*  bominal. 
d'tsfrit:  XlXCtnt.,  SepL,  p.  534. 

homme  de  blen,  phr. :  Fr. 

1709  (See  bOBBM*  liomaMl. 

homme  de  lettres,/^r. :  Fr. 

1846  the  happy  kommt  dt  Itltrtt,  whom  I  imagine  in  futurity  kicking  his 
heels  vit-A-vii  to  a  duchess  in  some  fandango  at  the  Court  of  her  Majesty's 
grandchildren :  Thackeray,  Mite.  Eitayt,  p.  108  (i88sX 

homme  de  robe,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  man  of  (the  long)  robe,  a 
lawyer. 

1804  many  persons  have  expressed  their  sarprise,  that  the  ablest  ministers 
France  ever  produced  in  the  war  and  marine  departmenu  had  been  ktmmtt  dt 
robtx  Edin.  Rev,,  Vol.  4,  p.  101. 

homme  de  melle,  phr.:  Fr. :  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber. 

1713  I  did  not  think  my  Post  of  an  Hammt  dt  rmtlU  any  longer  tenable : 
Sptctater,  Na  530,  Nov.  7,  p.  754/3  (Morley). 

homme  incompri8,/^r. :  Fr. :  an  unappreciated  man. 

1888  The  setting  apart  of  a  picture  gallery  for  the  works  of  one  class  of 
artists,  more  especially  of  a  class  supposed  to  be  kammtt  ineomprit,  is  detri- 
mental :  Cuardtati,  May  a,  p.  657. 

homo,  sb.:  Lat. :  a  human  being. 

1696  Go  to;  *bomo'  is  a  common  name  to  all  men :  Shaks.,  /  Htn.  JV.,  it 
I.  104.  1649  you  have  made  the  word  Malignant  of  that  latitude,  that  it 

almost  comprehends  aU,  that  is  a  ktmt:  Mtdtratt  InltiUgtncer,  Na  ais,  sig.  10 
F  3  f.  1863  But,  being  homo,  and  liable  to  err,  there  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Philip 
exercised  his  privilege :  Thackkrav,  PMilif,  VoL  L  ch.  v.  p.  155  (1887X 

homo  homini  lupus,  ^^r.:  Late  Lat.:  man  (is)a  wolf  to  man. 

1078—80  Gab.  Harvey.  Lttt.  Bk.,  p.  18  (1884X  1663  It  U  my  desire... 
the  people  wholly  lay  aside  all  strife  and  animosities,  and  give  no  kmger  occasion 
to  the  proverb,  "Homo  homini  lupus" :  Fuller,  IVortUtt,  VoL  iii.  p.  547  (1840X 
1681  men  are  at  enmity  one  with  another,  it  is  certain,  more  or  less,  homo 
komini  lufut:  Th.  Goodwin,  IVkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divintt,  VoL  i. 
p.  187  (1861).       1811  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Counteu,  VoL  L  p.  xxxiv.  (and  Ed.X 

homo  qnadr&tus, />Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'a  square  man',  i.e.  a 
perfect  man.  Cf.  the  metaph.  use  of  Gk.  rtrpaytttnt,  Plato, 
Pro/.,  334  A. 

1604—6  Naomi  knew  him  [Boas]  to  be  komo  fttaJraint,  a  right  honest  man, 
such  a  one  as  accounted  promise  to  be  due  debt:  J.  Trapf,  Cem.  OU  Tttt., 
VoL  I.  p.  408/3  (1867). 

homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,  phr.: 
Lat :  I  am  a  man,  I  regard  nothing  which  concerns  man  as 
foreign  to  my  interests.    Ter.,  Heaut,  i,  i,  25. 

1670  Drvdbn,  Aitrtngt-Z,,  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks.,  VoL  u.  p.  j  (1701X  181T 

but  stilL  komo  turn,  and  koma  I  shall  be :  J.  Aoahs,  Wkt.,  VoL  x.  p.  368 
(i8s6X       1841  Thackeray,  Mite.  Baayi,  Av.,  p.  407  (1885X 

homo  trinm  Uter&nim,  phr. :  Lat :  'a  man  of  three 
letters'  (namely^  u,  r,  which  spell  the  Latin  for  'thief);  a 
thie£    Plaut,  Aul.,  2,  4,  46. 

1890  Wedderbum's  "gross  insult"  to  Franklin  is  mentioned,  but  not  a 
word  is  said  about  Fianklin  s  publication  of  the  Hutchinson  letters,  though  that 
publication  palliates,  if  it  does  not  altogether  excuse,  the  komt  trium  Uttrarum 
speech :  Atktmnun,  June  ai,  p.  797/3. 

homo  tinlns  lihri,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  a  man  of  one  book,  a 
person  thoroughly  versed  in  some  favorite  literary  work. 

1834 — 47  The  Homo  Uniut  Lihri  is  indeed  proverbially  formidable  to  all 
convenational  li^;utantes :  SouTHBY,  Z)!*;/!)''.  [N.  &  Q.]  1884  He  was  not 
komo  uniut  libn :  H.  C.  Lodgb,  Studitt  in  Hittory,  p.  333. 

[Disraeli  {Cur.  Ut.)  mentions  "the  old  Latin  proverb 
Cave  ab  homine  unius  libri",  meaning  'beware  of  the  man  of 
one  book'.] 

homnncnlns,  //.  homnn<mli,  sb. :  Lat.,  dim.  of  hom« :  a 
manikin,  a  contemptible  man. 

1887  "They  are  like  Meissoniers  in  motion,"  one  of  them  remarked  of  the 
AtfMWMcti/i  of  (^aran  d'Ache:  Atktmtum,  Jan.  39,  p.  i6a/a. 

hong,  s6.:  Chin,  (of  Canton),=:'a  series'  (of  rooms):  a 
warehouse ;  a  foreign  factory  in  Canton ;  a  foreign  trading 
establishment  in  China  or  Japan.  Hence  a  hon^  merchant, 
one  of  a  body  of  Cantonese  merchants  who  formerly  had  the 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade. 

1737  When^  I  arrived  a,i  Canton  the  Ha/oa  ordered  me  lodgings  for  myself, 

'to  one  of  his  Merchants: 


my  Men,  and  Cargo,  in  [a]  Haung  or  Inn  bclonginj 
A.  Hamilton^  £iu/ /WiM,  u.  aaj.    fYule]  1( 


I  some  Hong  merchants: 


I.  F.  Davis,  Ckintte,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  87,     —   the  debts  of  the  two  bankrupt 
Hongs  would  be  paid:  ib.,  p.  117. 
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HONI   SOIT  QUI   MAL  Y   PENSE 

*honi  8olt  qxd  mal  y  pease, /An :  Old  Fr. :  'shame  be  (to 
him)  who  thinks  evil  of  it'.    Motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

U89  PuTTBHHAM,  Enf.  Pon.,  II.  pb  ii«  (1869).  1598  Shaks.,  Mtrry 
H^mt,  y.  i,  J3.  16..   I  fownd  I  bad  never  a  gaiter.    Souifyonheareof 

any  uch  ware  at  the  markelt,  ax  a  golden  garter  with  a  ffmjr  tm't,  itey  it  for 
Youraff.  fr.  R.  Salisbury:  Eakl  or  Salisbukv,  in  EUis'Onr.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser., 
Vol  IV.  Na  cccdi.  p.  163  (1846).  ITll  You  expea  Mrs  WatU,  |  Be  dteM'd 

when  the  calls,  (To  cany  you  to  Stoyte,  I  Or  else  Mm'  ttit :  Swift,  yntm.  it 
SteUa,lja.xx.Wks..p.»asl'B69).  1776  Ho».  Waltovk,  Lettm,  Vol  vi. 
D.  370<>8S7)'  '  XSSI  Confta.  t/ an  Ene.  O^tim-Eattr,  Pt.  11.  p.  119 
(iSsjX  1887  The  maxim  "Hooi  soit  qui  miu  y  pense"  is  one  whidi  needs  to 
be  frequently  invoked  by  the  friendly  namtor  and  critic  of  Samoan  manners: 
AtMttunuH,  Nov.  5,  p.  fao/i.  • 

l^onndte  homme,  phr. :  Fr. :  honest  man ;  a  bourgeois  sort 
of  man. 

beC  1699  The  Confessor  is  lumnetU  hamnu :  Sir  W.  Tshplb,  Wkt.,  Vol.  1. 

L>58  (inoX       1709  I  ever  thought  it  a  mighty  oversight  in  Coum  to  let  the 
nnete  homme,  the  homme  d'espnt,  and  homme  de  bien,  gain  ground  among 
them:  l^tt.  t/ Littmry  Mttt,  p.  341  (Camd.  Soc.,  1843X 

*li(mor,  hononr  {±  -,  A  mute),  sd, :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr. 
Afinur,  ht>no{u)r.  Old  Fr.  honur;  assimilated  to  Lat.  Honor. 

1.  high  esteem  and  reverence. 

abt.  1374  he  were  vnwoi^  to  Be  hoiiour...bonoun  of  poeple:  Chaucbh,  Tr. 
Setthiut,  Bk.  ii.  p.  73  (i8<S).  1090  a  son  that  well  deserves  |  The  hononr 

and  regard  of  such  a  Mher:  Shaks.,  Tvxi  Gtnt,  rf  Vtr.,Vi.  ^,  (a. 

I  a,    glory,  renown,  praise. 

bef.  14B0  Pe  honouris  (pcaises)  of  |iat  odd  clerke.  Homore  pe  Crete:  Wtm  ff 
AUxamJer,  siai  (t'^  ~  P*  haaonr  xat  Acheles  alt  all  his  time;  <?.,  aisj. 
UM  ISee  Onathe}.  r-  v~  ' 

2,  character  which  commands  high  esteem. 

abc  1870  Per  is  a  chirche  .  of  giet  honour:  Siacioiu  of  Rtmt,  476,  p.  16 
(F.  J.  Fnmivall,  1867X  abt.  1886  Andjpieyde  hire  for  to  rycfe  agayn  the  queene  j 
The  hooour  of  hi*  regne  to  susteene:  Chadcer,  C.  T.,  Man  ef  Laws  Talt, 
481a.  1628  Ouiv  effeminate  flesshe  and  tender  bones  |  Shalbe  coostniyned 
to  fiuile  vnto  labonre  |  For  why  decayed  is  all  oure  honoure :  W.  Roy  &  Jer. 
Barlows,  Rtdt  me,  Av.,  p.  »  (1871),  bef.  1S99  Whoos  beaute,  honoure, 
goodly  pone,  I  I  haue  to  lytyll  connynge  to  reporte:  J.  Skelton,  Bawp  of 
Court;  6a,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  3a  (1843).  1M9  tendre  ouer  their  owns  good 
name  (whwbe  they  call  theyr  nonour):  W.  Thomas,  Hat.  Ital.,  foL  4  r*. 
1SB8  to  the  kinges  great  honoure  and  width  of  this  his  realme :  R.  Eden,  Nem 
India,  p.  6  (Arber,  1885).  1588  Dot  to  make  our  selues  the  accusers,  ludges, 
and  hangmen,  of  him,  whome  wee  pretende  to  haue  cast  an  eye  vppon  the 
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without  disaduantage ;  Bacon,  Eu.,  Honour,  p.  M/i  (1871X 

3.  high  principle  and  good  feeling  such  as  elevate  charac* 
ter  and  conduct 

1714  the  dictates  of  conscience,  morality,  and  honour:  Sftttater,  Na  576. 
Aug.  4.  Vol.  VL  p.  193  (i8a6X  1768  A  Gentleman,  which  is  now  the  genteel 

synonymous  term  for  a  man  or  honor  :  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  }Vorld,  No.  49, 
Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  1^5  (1777).  1877  It  occurred  to  the  wily  Hebrew,  in- 

capable even  of  that  liouted  ae^e  of  honour  which  the  proverb  enjoins,  that  he 
might  employ  Voltaire's  money  u  another  way;  Cou  Hamlbv,  VoUairt,  ch.  xx. 
p.  'S3. 

3  a.  a  phase  of  self-respect  regulated  by  a  conventional 
code  of  manners  based  on  the  sanction  of  the  dn^  (^.  v.), 
which  was  'an  affair  of  honor'. 

1600  a  soldier..  Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel:  Shaks., 
At  V.  L.  It,  ii.  7,  151. 

4.  a  circumstance,  position,  or  office  which  confers  dis- 
tinction and  dignity ;  supremacy. 

abc  1800  He  wan  of  that  lond  the  honor,  |  And  mony  noble  batelor;  K. 
Alis.,  1453.  1477  yl  wer  non  honoure  to  neyther  partyes ;  Paston  Let  ten, 

VoL  111.  Na  79^  p.  i^3(i874X  bef.  149S  depryueo  of  his  honour:  Caxton, 
St.  KatMetin,  sig.  h  vi  t^/i,  1501  the  desire  of  honoure  or  lucre:  Robinson. 
Tr.  Mtrit  Utefia,  p.  a4  (1869).  1563  he  dyd  attayne  to  the  hygh  and 

supreme  degre  of  honor :  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  fol.  3  t*.  1090  She 
shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour;  Shaks.,  7W  Gent.  o/Ver.,  ii.  4,  158. 
bef.  1738  the  Earl  of  Sha/ltlmry  is  to  be  exalted  in  Honour,  without  Bounds 
or  Measure  of  Truth:  R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  ii.  s,  p.  33  (1740). 

40.  (in  pi.)  a  distinction  gained  in  an  examination,  espe- 
cially and  originally  in  one  of  the  higher  examinations  (op- 
posed to  the  ordinary  'pass'  examinations)  at  an  university. 
'  5.  a  title  of  respect  addressed  to  persons  of  high  position 
or  rank;  esp.  of  certain  judges  who  are  not  addressed  as 
'  your  lordship'  but  as  'your  honor'. 

1088  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  1  may,  I  I  greet  your  honours  from 
Andronicus;  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  a,  5.  1888  *'Oh,  never  mention  it,  your 
honour,"  rejoined  Mr.  Jonson :  Lord  Lvttoh,  PelMam,  ch.  brix.  p.  319  (1B73X 

6.  a  display  of  high  esteem,  an  act  or  gift  evincing  high 
esteem,  a  gesture  of  respect,  (in  pL)  courteous  hospitalities. 

abt.  1886  and  the  greie  honour  |  That  Theseus  the  noUe  Conqnerour  |  Doth 
to  the  ladies:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Knt.'t  Tale,  997.  bef.  1400  |>ei  riden  all  .iij. 
booie  togedir  to  her  kyngdoms,  with  grete  loye  and  honour;  Tr.  jFokn  <tf 
HiUetkttm't  Three  Kinge  o/Colegne,  p.  8a  (iSSSX        1881  The  first  meuyng 


in  euery  daunse  is  called  honour,  whiche  is  a  reneient  inclination  or  curtaisie, 
with  a  long  deliberation  or  pause :  Elvot;  Gmmumr,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xxii.  VoL  1. 
p.  041  (]88oX  1578  he  receiued  with  great  pompe  and  glory  the  honours, 
oaths  and  homages,  accustomed  to  be  done  to  new  lungs :  Fenton.  Tr.  Guie- 
dardini'i  Wars  o/ltah,  Bk.  11.  p.  70(1(18).  1691  tlxae  cokxus  tfiat  I  wear  | 
In  honour  of  my  noble  Lord  of  York:  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  4,  3a  bef.  1704 
We  observ'd  there  a  colonel  and  his  agent,  upon  whom  a  pretty  brisk  youth 
of  about  seventeen  attended  at  three  or  four  yards'  distance  in  the  rcar^nd  made 
his  honours  upon  every  occasion;  T.  Brown,  Wks.,  ill.  lai  (1760).    [Davies] 

7.  a  distinguishing  adornment,  an  outward  mark  of  dig- 
nity or  excellence. 

1618  to.day  he  puts  forth  |  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes :  to-morrow  blossoms,  I 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him:  Shaks.,  Hen.  VIII.,  iii.  a,  354. 
1780  (leranium  boasts  I  Her  crimson  honoiin:  0>wper,  Task,  iii.  Poems,  Voun. 
p.  88  (t8o8): 

8.  one  of  the  four  highest  trump  cards  in  whist  and  some 
other  games  at  cards. 

9.  Leg.  an  aggregate  of  several  manors  under  one  lord 
with  one  court-baron ;  a  large  manor  farmed  for — or  granted 
anew  by — the' sovereign. 

1641  A  Han  possessed  of  five  Earldoms,  Lancaster,  Leicester,  Feiren, 
Lincoln,  and  Salisbury,  besides  the  Liberties  of  Pickering,  and  the  Honour  of 
C^ockermore:  Baker,  Ckron.,  p.  106.    [C] 

honorlflcabilltluUnitatibuB,  a  mock-Lat.  dat  or  abL  pL 
noun ;  the  nine  syllables  after  honorific-  being  piled  up  ter- 
minations, merely  a  specimen  of  a  long  pedantic  word. 

1588  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  i,  44. 

llonAr&rinin,  sb. :  Lat.,  'a  gift  to  a  person  appointed  to  a 
post  of  honor',  Late  Lat,  'an  advocate's  fee':  a  fee  for  pro- 
fessional services,  a  volimtary  payment 

1608  What  equipage  and  hontrmrinm  my  Lord  does  allow:  Evbltn, 
Corresf. ,  Vol  III.  p.  106  (iSnX  1894  The  fingers  of  that  worthy  domestk 

dosed  so  naturally  upon  the  Montrarium  [3  guineas]:  Scott,  Redgauntlet, 
cb.  xvL  p.  307  (1886), 

*]ionAris  ea,vaik,pkr. :  Late  Lat :  for  the  sake  of  honor,  as 
honorary. 

1811  I  win  once  more  speake  of  our  most  worthy  amfaassadour  kentris 
causa:  T.  Corvat,  Crudities,  VoL  11.  p.  7  (1776).  16S6— 7  His  colleagues 

shall  be  the  Eari  of  Salisbury,  kmuris  eausA,  and  Sir  Richard  Western,  and 
Sir  Humphrey  May:  In  Court  *•  Times  ^  Chat.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  193  (1848). 
1888  receiving  the  degree  of  D.D.,  konwie  causa,  from  the  late  Dr.  'Sumner, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1857 :  Standard,  Dec.  19,  p.  a. 

hondris  gi&tift,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  for  the  sake  of  honor,  as 
honorary. 

1818  the  very  place  where  our  Sauiour  (3irist  was  borne :  although  rmw^konoris 
rratia)  tbey  haue  made  it  more  beautifull,  being  built  of  marble;  W.  Biddulfh, 
in  "I.  Lavender's  Travels  0/  Four  Englishmen,  p.   106.  1660  I  find  it 

[the  word  Sofhy,  a  Name  usually  attributed  to  the  Kings  of  Persia]. ..not  more 
ancient  than  tsmael  at  his  Coronatioo;  either  (as  I  suppose)  in  memory  of  liis 
Ancestor  who  bore  that  name,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  IsuuuV\  greatness, 
and  whence  honms  gratia  it  might  be  attributed  according  to  that  ancient 
custome  of  the  Orienul,  and  other  Nations :  Sir  Th.  Hsrbsrt,  Trav.,  p.  373 
(1677). 

]iooka(h),  ±  —  ,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Hind.,  Pers.,  and  Arab,  huqqa : 
a  water-pipe  for  smoking;  also  called  hubble-bubble,  nar- 
ghile, or  «^ii<11inn  (uq.  v.). 

1776  Comaul  ul  Deen . . .  gave  me  beetle,  and  a  hooka  to  smoke :  Trial tt^JVou/h 
Fowhe,  6/1.  1818  neither  are  so  pleasant  as  a  hooka  or  chibouijue:  Bvbon, 

in  Moore  s  Li/e,  VoL  11.  p.  396  (183a).  1820  he  was  seated  in  a  kind  of  mimic 
state,  smoking  bis  houka:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  185. 
1826  The  Ma,  ba,  n^  *'**  >'>"  inoking  his  hookah  when  I  entered :  Hockley, 
Pandurang Hari,  ch.  L  p.  33(1884).  1830  Here  they  remain  smoking  tobacco 
and  rose  leaves,  the  former  of  which  is  by  some  communicated  through  rose.water, 
as  by  the  Indian  hooker:  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pauanti,  p.  aaa  (and  Ed.). 
1884  the  latter  soberly  pulling  at  his  hookah,  and  the  former  not  quite  so  soberiy 
enjoying  the  claret:  Baboe,  Vol.  l.^ch.  iii.  p.  43.  ^  1873  a  luxurious  idler, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  hookjsh-smokine,  servant -scolding,  tiffin-eating,  sangaree- 
drinking:  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  L  p.  4.  1883  there  was  a  strong 
smell  or  rosewater  and  native  perfumes  and  hookah  tobacco — the  indescribable 
odour  of  Eastern  hi^h  life :  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  v.  p.  9a.  1886 
the  hukdh,  at  smakuig  pipe :  Art  youmal,  Exhii.  Sufpl.,  p.  ii/a. 

Hoolee,  Hooly:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  hdli;  the  Hindoo 
spring  festival  or  carnival  in  honor  of  Krishna. 

1673  Their  Hooly,  which  is  at  their  other  Seed.Time:  Frvbr,  E.  India,  iSo 
joS).    [Yule]         1809  We  paid  the  Muha  Raj  the  customary  visit  at  the 
.lohlee:  T.  D.  Brouchton,  Letters,  p.  87  (1813X    (li^.l         1887  C.  Mac 
Faruins,  Banditti  &•  RoUett,  p.  308. 

hoondee,  hoondy,  sb.:  Angk>-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  hundf.  a 
native  bill  of  exchange  in  India. 

1810  Hoondies  {.i.e.  bankers'  drafts)  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  them : 
Williamson,  K.  Af.,  II.  53a  [Yule]  1834  compelled  to  take  payment  of  hi* 
demand  in  a  writing,  of  the  nature  of  a  Hooodee,  or  bill  of  excnange:  Baieo, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xii.  p.  ajs. 

hope  (='troop') :  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  forlorn  hope. 
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HOPPO 


boppo,  sb.:  Anglo-Chin.:  a  Cantonese  superintendent  of 
customs. 

ITll  The  Hoppot,  who  look  on  Europe  Ships  ai  a  great  Branch  of  their 
Profits,  win  live  you  all  the  fair  Words  imaginable:  C.  Lockysk,  TnuU  in 
India,  xoi.  [Yule)  1T3T  [See  bonsJ.  18S6  the  chief  Hong  mercbant 
remained  on  his  knees  until  the  Hopi>o,  who  was  present,  had  interceded  for 
him :  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckitutt,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iiu  p.  isi. 

hdrae  snbseclTae,  phr. :  Late  Lat.,  for  Lat.  tempora  sub- 

sicfva :  leisure  hours,  odd  moments,  time  over  and  above  the 

hours  of  regular  occupation. 

1814  His  [Nelson's]  times  on  shore  were  merely  his  hem  tutsecmr:  Edin. 
R*v.,  Vol.  93,  p.  401. 

horde,  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  horda,  or  It.  orda,  fr. 
Turk.  ordA:  a  Tartar  tribe  or  clan,  a  Tartar  encampment ; 
hence,  any  company,  gang,  or  multitude. 

1606  The  Tartares  are  diuided  by  companies  which  they  caule  Hordas. 
which  word  in  theyr  toooge  signifieth  a  consentynge  companye  of  people  gathered 
togylher  in  forme  of  a  citie.  Every  Hoida  is  gouemed  by  an  Emperour :  R. 
EOEN,  Dccadts,  Sect.  iv.  p.  310  (1885).  ISM  the  OrJa'Um  by  this  name 
they  call  the  habiutions  of  their  Emperours  and  noble  men):  R.  Hakli;vt, 
K(9r<v»,  Vol.  I.  p.  54.  —  the  court  is  called  in  their  language  Hordm,  wliich 
sigiiineth,  the  midst:  because  the  gouemour  or  chieftaine  among  them  dwels 
alwaiesin  the  middest  of  his  people:  ».,  p.  tog.  — The  Nagayans... were  diuided 
with  diuers  companies  called  Hords,  and  eueiy  Honl  had  a  ruler. ..and  was  called 
a  Muise:  id.,  p.  335.  1600  they.. .Hue  in  hords  and  troupes,  without  any 
oertaine  abode :  it..  Vol.  iii.  p  67.  16W  Tartan  of  A'<^'...live  all  in 

Hordias,  as  doth  the  Crim-Tartars,  thtee  or  foure  huodred  in  a  company,  in 
great  CarU:  Caft.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  856  (1884).  1660  Amongst  them 

are  some  Hoords  that  profess  CHRIST:   Sir  Th.  Hbrbskt,  Truv.,  p.  193 
(1677X  17S6  Drove  martial  horde  on  horde:  J.  Thomson,  Winter,  840 

(183J1X         1T96  The  CaSies,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots,  have  m  each  village,  or 


horde,  a  chieftain :  Tr.  Tkunitrt't  C.  rf  Gttd  Heft,    Pinkerton.  Vol  xvi.  p.  37 
(181 A  1809  After  the  generation  of  wits,  generally  there  nas  succeedetfa 

totally  illiterate  f^rde,  who  have  awakened  those  the  arts  had  put  to  sleep  with 

inker 


blows:  Matv,  Tr.  Riattcltt  Tran.  Gtrm.,  Let.  xxxvi  Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  taS.  1811  The  Tartar  hordes  have  not  occupied  so  wide  an  extent  of  the 

globe:  Nitbuhr't  Truv.  ^rab.,  ch.  U.     Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  80.  1816  A 

traitor  in  a  turban'd  horde:  Byron,  Sieg*  of  Cor,,  xv.  wlcs.,  Vol.  x.  p.  lat 
(i83>).  1818  hordes  of  wretched  and  filthy  creatures:  Lady  Morgan,  FL 

Mjacar1ky,ytA.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  43  (1819).  1816  this  ravenous  hoidc  only  resembled 
a  swarm  of  locusu :  T.  Hors,  Anatt,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xL  p.  339  (1830). 

*lunizon  (_  j.  _),  horlzonte,  orlaonte,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
fufruonte,  assimilated  to  Late  Lat.  horizon,  fr.  Gk.  optfov 
(Ki;icXor},=* bounding  (circle)':  the  circle  which  bounds  the 
view  when  water  and  sky  only  form  the  farthest  limit  of 
vision,  i.e.  when  the  spectator  is  on  the  highest  point  of  a 
small  island  or  on  sea  out  of  sight  of  land,  any  portion  of 
the  said  circle ;  by  extension,  the  limit  of  vision ;  metaph.  the 
limit  of  mental  observation ;  the  astronomical  horizon  is  the 
great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  on  the  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  straight  Une  which  joins  the  zenith  and  the 
nadir.  Formerly  the  stress  was  sometimes  placed  on  the 
first  syllable. 

167S  by  Astronomy  the  elevatbn  of  the  Poles  was  found  out,  and  by  that 
vaiietieof /f«rui>M:  J.  Turlerus,  TmveiUr,  p.  xj.  1898  And  when  the 

morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car  |  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon,  |  Well  forward : 
Shaks., ////fm.  i^/.,iv.7,8i.  1666  for  unto  that  habitation  the  Dog-^iar  is  in- 
visible, and  appeareth  not  above  the  Horizon :  Sir  Th.  Brown. /'wan/.  £/.,  Bk.  iv. 
ch.  xiii.  p.  185  (1686).  1847  the  steep  |  Surrounding  hils  a  snort  Horiton  make : 
Fanshawb,  Tr.  Potior  Fido,  i.  i,  pw  8.  1601  mr  the  most  part  all  Horiaoos 

are  charged  with  certain  Vapours  towards  their  Evening :  Retiii.  W»tta*.,  p.  13 
(1654).  bef.  1788  this  /Jf»ur^a(it>...while  it  glared  in  our  Parliamentary 

HoTuu»:  R.  North,  Examtn,  i.  u.  80,  p.  73  (1740).  1779  That  old  meteor, 
Wilkes,  has  again  risen  above  the  horizon,  whien  he  had  long  seemed  virtually 
extinct:  HoR.  WALroi.x^  Ltttm,\<A.  vti.  p.  383(1858).  18W  the  sea  was 

covered  even  to  the  horizon,  with  iimumerable  little  vessels:  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trav.  in  Sieiljr,  Vol.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  3. 

Hornblende,  .r^.:  Ger. :  name  given  to  a  crjrstalline  silicate 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  in  many  varieties  mixed  with 
other  minerals.  ^ 

1847  chattering  stony  names  I  Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and 
tul^  1  Amygdaloid  and  trachyte:  Tennyson,  Frittc.,  ilL  Wlcs.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  88 

hdrologimn,  //.  hdrologia,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  wpoXoyiov, = '  an 
instrument  for  telling  the  hour' :  a  clock,  any  apparatus  for 
measuring  time.  Anglicised  in  Mid.  Eng.  as  (Jt)orologe, 
{h)orloge,  {h)orlege. 

1663  He  ptesented  king  Henry  the  Eighth  with  a  kervlegium  observing  the 
shadow  of  the  sun:  Fuller,  IVorthiet,  VoL  11.  p.  137  (1840X 

^horoscope  (z  _  j.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  horoscope',  horoecopinm, 
Late  Lat.,  'an  instrument  used  in  the  casting  of  nativities': 
sb. :  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  on  the  eastern  horizon 
at  the  moment  of  a  birth ;  an  astrological  figure  giving  the 
positions  of  the  planets  at  the  moment  of  a  birth ;  a  scheme 
showing  the  planetary  influences  under  which  an  individual 
is  supposed  to  be  bom  and  to  live. 


HORS  D'CEUVRE 

1060  The  which  yf  it  agree  in  minute  with  the  houres  which  th*  Horo- 
scopium  or  ascendent  dooth  snewe,  then  is  it  certeyne  that  wee  are  yet  vnder  the 
same  Meridian  or  the  same  Longitude:  R.  Edbn,  Decadet,  Sect,  vit,  p.  390 
(i88j).  1069  the  Horoteope  of  the  beginning  of  the  said  woorke  first  con- 

sidered: Grafton,  Chnn.,  Pt.  v.  p.  43.  1690  The  hevens...Looking  with 

myld  aspect  iqion  the  earth  I  In  th'  Horoscope  of  her  nativitee  t  SrsNS..  A'.  Q., 
■n.  vL  a.  l6S0  a  Nights  study  with  Astronomical  Instniments,  tnat  the 
Horoacopc,  and  the  naule  Minute  of  the  Beast  might  be  known:  Bebmt.  Tr. 
SMtttds  Mitt.  CtuMc.  Trent,  p.  xi.  (1676X  1641  a  lordly  aacendaot  in  the  horo- 
scope of  the  church,  from  primate  to  patriarch,  and  so  to  pope :  MiLTOH,  Ck. 
Govt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  vL  Wks.,  VoU  l  p.  106  (1806).  1646  Which  together  with 

other  Planets,  and  profection  of  the  Horosomej  onto  the  seventh  hoiise,  or 
opposite  signs  every  seventh  year;  oppresseth  living  Natures,  and  cauaeth  ob- 
servable muutions  in  the  state  of  sublunary  things:  SirTh.  Browm,  Find.  Bp., 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  xiL  p.  181  (1686).  bef.  1670  the  Point  coming  as  it  were  to  the 

Ciispis,  or  Horoscope  of  Fortune :  J.  Hacket,  Abp,  WilUeuns,  Pt.  1.  333,  P.M17 
(1693).  1691   1  have  several  lioroscopes  aiid  other  schemes  of  his,  amoog  my 

papers :  Evelyn,  Corretf.,  VoL  m.  p.  331  (1873X 

hoiresco  referens,  phr. :  Lat :  I  shudder  (at)  telling  (it). 
Virg.,  Aen.,  2,  204- 

1669  In  sum  {korrttet  r^/erent,')  I  had  read  of  diveis  forward  and  precocious 
youths:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  u.  p.  389(t85oX  1810  1  have. ..lost  much  of 

my  paleness,  and — 'horresco  referens'  ^or  I  hate  even  iMAi<mi/r  fat)— that  happy 
slendemess:  Byron,  in  Moore's  j^f^r,  Vol.  III.  p.  174(^1833).  1838  The  Lufion 
faction,  horresco  re/erens,  were  triumphant,  and  the  nval  candidate  was  retomed : 
Lord  Lvtton,  FeUuun,  ch.  xxxv,  p.  too  (i8s9). ' 

horror  {j.  -),  horronr,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  horror,'''z.  brist- 
ling', 'a  shuddering'. 

1.  a  ruffling. 

bef.  1684  Such  fresh  borror  as  you  see  driven  through  the  wrinkled  waves: 
Chapman.    [C] 

2.  a  shuddering,  the  physical  effect  of  cold,  fear,  or  mor- 
bid condition. 


1440  oiiowie.  Horror*.  Prompt.  Parv. 
horrour  ran  through  every  joynt :  Spens.,  F.  < 
vein  a  shudd'ring  norrur  runs :  Pope,  Duncia, 


VayX_  1600  And  trembling 
,  I.  viii.  y^  17S9  O'er  ev'ry 
IV.  143. 

3.  a  sense  of  fear  and  dread,  effect  on  the  mind  of  shock 
or  fright ;  rarely,  awe. 

1489  Sothely  on  crystynmas  daye  after  that  y  had  resceyuyd  the  good  locde  that 
y  can  remembre  withowte  grete  horror  and  heuynes :  Revet.  Monk  of  Evetham, 
p.  50  (1860X  1084  They  are  Icane  and  deformed,  shewing  roelanchoUe  in  their 
faces,  to  toe  horror  of  all  that  see  them :  R.  Scott,  Ditc.  Witek.,  Bk.  L  ch.  ii'L 


p.  7.  1601  all  is  still  and  ulent,  like  the  feareful  horror  in  desert  wildemease: 
Holland.  Tr.  Plin.  N.  //.,  Bk.  5,  ch.  i.  Vol.  i.  p.  91.  bef.  1670  That  super- 
Goelestial  food  in  the  Lord's  Supper  which  a  Christian  ought  not  once  to  think  of 
without  a  sacred  kind  of  horror  and  reverence:  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  WiOiams,  11. 
S6.    [Davies]  bef.  1788   brought  a  Horror  over  his  Spiriu:   R.  North, 

Examen,  i.  iii.  133,  p.  309  (1740).  1770  horror  and  peril  would  be  our 

portion  as  soon  as  the  plague  commenced :  R.  Chandler,  Tntv.  Asia  Minor, 
p.  369. 

3  a.  the  horrors,  extreme  depression  of  spirits ;  delirium 
tremens. 

1818  As  you  promise  our  slay  shall  be  short,  if  I  don't  die  of  the  bonon,  I 
shall  certainly  try  to  make  the  agreeable:  Miss  Ferribr,  Marriage,  A.  liL 
[Davies]  1869  I  shall  be  getting  the  horrors  if  I  don't  have  something  Iwfore 
I  go  to  bed :  H.  Kincsley,  G.  Hamtyn,  ch.  vi.    \ib.\ 

4.  aversion,  abhorrence,  loathing. 

1877  Voltaire,  bringing  with  him  from  England  a  tenfold  honor  of  fiuutidsm, 
beheld  this  outrage:  Col.  Hamlbv,  Voltaire,  ch.  viii.  p.  67. 

5.  dreadful  appearance,  shocking  or  revolting  aspect 

1090  Threaten  the  threatener  and  out&ce  the  brow  |  Of  bragging  horror; 
Shaks.,  K.  yohn,  V.  I,  sa  1644  heaps  of  rocks...aSnght  one  with  their 

horror:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  104(1873), 

6.  an  object  of  aversion  or  loathing,  a  revolting  spectacle, 
a  hideous  or  terrible  object 

1868  Heroes  are  my  borror:  C  RsAOE,  Hard  Cash,  VoL  III.  p.  39. 

hors  concours,  phr. :  Fr. :  outside  competition,  too  good 
to  be  allowed  to  compete,  not  entered  for  competition. 

1884  A  work  such  as.. .would,  were  it  shown  in  the  Salon,  range  liim  Hors 
Concours :  Tablet,  VoL  63,  No.  3300,  p.  804. 

*horB  d'cBUvre,  phr. :  Fr.,  lit.  'outside  the  work' :  a  relish 
or  anything  which  does  not  form  part  of  a  course,  a  relish 
served  at  beginning  of  dinner  to  whet  the  appetite ;  also, 
metaph. 

1714  the  Frenzy  of  one  who  is  given  up  for  a  Lunatick,  is  a  Frenzy  hort 
d'cemre :  Spectator,  No.  576,  Aug.  4,  p.  818/3  (Morley).  1799  ^'Try'd  all 
hort.d*eeuvret,  all  liqneurt  oetin'd,  |  Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din'd: 
Pope,  Dnndad,  iv.  317.  1709  'this  dish  may  be  served  for  either  an  entree 
or  hort  d'lwuvre,  or  a  remove  for  a  soup :  >y..VEXRAL,  Cookery,  p.  155.  1771 
Sure  enough  I  have  seen  turnips  make  their  appearance,  not  as  a  dessert,  Init  by 
way  of  hort  d*ct%evret,  or  whets,  as  radishes  are  served  up  betwixt  more  sub* 
sMntial  dishes  in  France  and  Italy:  Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  toh  (1883). 
1788  This  is  a  hort  doewrt,  nor  do  1  know  a  word  of  nevrs :  HoR.  Walpole, 
Letlert,  Vol.  viii.  p.  379  (1838)1  1832  we  are  here  treated  with  %\aArt...hort 
d'tntvrrt  of  &3h:  Edin,  Rev.,\o\.  2j,p.  ^.  1840  Hort  d'emvrrt. — Smalldishes 
which  are  served  with  the  first  course:  Bregion  ft  Miller,  Fracf.  Cook,  p.  43. 
1877  Art  and  literatuie  were  for  him  the  hort  d'cemrtt  of  life :  L.  W.  M.  Looc- 
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ktrt  irtnivm,  lavouria :  M.  E.  Braddon,  CoUtn  Calf,  VoL  n.  cb.  it  p.  s>. 
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*horB  de  combat,  ^Ar. :  Fr. :  out  of  the  fight,  disabled. 

176T  The  King  of  PnissiOf  the  only  ally  we  had  in  the  worid,  is  now,  I  fear, 
iertiitctmiaii  Lord Chbstbrfibld,  £<«//.,  Bk.  11.  No.  cxiL  Miac  Wts.,  Vol.  ii. 
P>  439(>777X  1T68  I  look  upon  Russia  as  Mfin  de  combat  for  some  time:  — 
Lfttertt  VoL  il.  No.  190,  p.  437  (1774X  1767  Lord  C —  is  A#rr  dt  comint,  as 
a  Minister;  ih,.  No.  193,  p.  529.  1806  The  infatuation  of  mum[nng  your 

way  thiouah  a  large  and  very  sour  apple^  though  you  are  soon  reduced  to  your 
fore-teeth  X^mdtrt  hors  de  combat  at  the  first  craunch)  and  would  give  your 
life  that  it  were  all  well  over :  Beresford,  Miseries,  Vol.  1.  p.  305  (sth  Ed-X 
1800  the  Spanish  army  may  be  Men  de  combat  on  the  right  bank,  by  being 
unable  to  ford  the  river:  Wkluncton,  Disf.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  49s  (1838).  1818  u 
it  were  poasible  that  Russia  and  Germany  could  be  once  more  put  bort  de  combat ; 
SOUTHBV,  Lett.,  Vol.  II.  p.  M2  (i85«).  1831—3  he  (Cobbett]  levels  Ws 

aata^ooists,  be  lays  his  friends  low,  and  puts  his  own  party  kon  de  combat  i 
Hazutt,  Table-TtM,  p.  71  (1S85X  1887  I  believe  the  rule  for  retreating  is 
when  one-third  of  the  men  are  lure  de  combat:  J.  F.  Coopbr,  Ewrope,  Vol.  ti. 
p.  89.  1646  The  Duke  of  Parma  who  was  to  have  co-operated  at  Dunkirk 

was  Hon  de  combat  in  the  nick  of  time :  Socorros  de  EsfeJta :  Foro,  Handbk, 
Spain,  Pt.  II.  p.  653.  1871  I  arranged  for  the  present  that,  as  Jali  was  hors 
do  combat.  Taller  Sheriff 's  party  should  join  us:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakkr,  Nile  Tribu- 
tariot,  ch.  xiv.  pu  140, 

hors  de  pace,  phr. :  Fr.,  ///.  'no  longer  a  page' :  one's  own 
master. 

1600  He  himselfe  was  wont  to  glorie  and  say,  he  had  brought  the  crowne  of 
Fmnnce,  kors  de  page,  as  one  would  saj  '  »      .. 


Cammomm.  0/ EmrL,  p.  7  (1633). 


say,  out  of  wardship:  Sm  Th.  Smith, 
1607  O !  that  your  hignnes*  would  one  day 


resolve  to  disarm  tais  usurping  maUre  iu  teUais  of  bis  furious  engines,  and  bring 
your  empire  hors  defag*:  Swirr,  Tale  tfa  Ttb,  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks..  p.  50/1(1869)1 

hoittis  siccns, /)Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'a  dry  garden',  a  collec- 
tion of  botanical  specimens  pressed  and  dried ;  also,  mttapk. 

1758 — 60  I  ran  from  auctioa  to  auction,  became  a  critick  in  shelb  and  fossils, 
bought  a  horlus  siccus  of  inestimable  value,  and  purchased  a  secret  art  of  pre. 
servmg  insects:  Johnson,  IdJer,  Ko.  64.    (T.l  1768  I  have  bean  here 

[Cambndge]  time  out  of  mind,  m  a  place  where  no  events  grow,  though  we 
preserve  tnose  of  former  days,  1^  way  of  Horius  siccus  in  our  libraries:  Gray, 
Letters,  No.  czix.  VoL  11.  p.  75  (iSioX  1780  It  would  certainly  .be  a 

valuable  addition  of  nondescripts  to  the  ample  collection  of  known  claoses,... 
which  at  present  beautUV  the  hortus  siccus  or  dissent :  Burke,  Rev.  u»  Fraiue, 
p.  15  (3rd  £d.X  1806  although  natural  history  was  his  chief  object,  he  does 

not  confine  himself  to  his  hortus  stecus :  BdiK.  Rev.,  VoL  7,  p.  156.  1810 

A  coUection  of  accurate  drawings  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  plants  themselves, 
however  well  preserved  in  a  horius  siccus:  Southev,  Lett.,  VoL  11.  p.  197  (1856). 
1835  On  the  east  side^the  rock  was  quite  bare,  but  the  west  displaced  some 
vegetation,  with  plants  in  flower,  that  were  collected  for  the  horius  siccus:  Sir 
I.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage^t^  viiL  p.  117.  1641  a  dried  rose-leaf  pressed  in  a 

horius  siccus :  Laov  Blissincton,  Idler  iu  France,  VoL  11,  p.  48.  1843  It 
is  a  handsome  piece  of  ground,  and  was  formerly  a  botanic  garden. ..it  has  been 
converted  into  a  horius  siccus  for  us  mortals:  Thackeray,  /r.  Sk.  Bk.,  p.  69 
(1887X  1868  the  furs  were  packed,  my  sketches  and  «»/ hortus  siccus  (mosses, 
&c]  properly  combined,  and  we  started  again:  E.  K.  K4NB,  tst  GriuueU 
E:^fed.,  ch.  vi.  p  48. 

lids  ego,  phr. :  Lat :  an  author's  claim  against  a  plagiary 
or  literary  pirate.    See  sic  TOS  non  Tobis. 

1509  Or  an  Hos  ego  from  old  Petrarch's  spright  |  Unto  a  plagiary  sonnet- 
wright:  Br.  Hall,  Sat.,  iv.  a. 

hosanna,  osanna,  sb. :  Late  Lat  osanna  (Aosattna),  fr.  Gk. 
tUrania,  transliteration  of  Heb.  hdsk'idh-tiftS, = 'save,  we  pray': 
a  cry  of  entreaty  to  CJod  for  deliverance. 

^abc  1400  And  the  puple  that  wente  bifore,  and  that  sueden,  crieden,  and 
seiden,  Osanna  to  the  sone  of  Dauid;  blessid  b  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord;  Osanna  in  hi}  thingis:  WycltRite  Bible,  Mat.,  yi.  9.  1686  As 
for  the  people  that  wente  before  and  that  came  after,  the)'  cryed  and  sayde: 
Hosiannavnto  the  Sonne  of  Dauid:  Covbkdale, /.c.  1611  And  the  multi- 


tudes that  went  bcfoce,  and  that  followed,  cried,  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Soo  of 
David :  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the 
highest:  Bible,  L  e.  1641  and  in  her  humility  all  men  with  loud  hosannas 

wtu  confess  her  greatness:  Milton,  Ch.  Govt.,  Blc.  11.  ch.  iiL  Wks.,  VoL  i. 
p.  1^1  (1806X  Def.  1744  From  the  full  choir  when  loud  Hosannas  rise:  PorB, 
Blaisa  to  Abeletrd,  »}.  1785  'tis  the  voice  of  song,  |  A  loud  Hosanna  sent 

from  all  thy  works:  Cowpkr,  Task,  v.  Poems,  VoU  u.  p.  i6<  (180SX 

hospitable  (.i  z.  .:i  :r),  adj. :  Eng:.  fr.  Fr.  hospitabU  (Cotgr.): 
kind  to  strangers,  fond  of  entertaining  guests,  indicating  of 
suggesting  kind  and  generous  treatment  of  strangers  or 
guests ;  also,  metaph. 

1506  ho^itable  seal  |  In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child:  Shaks.,  K.  yohts^ 
11.244.        1611  /fM/<wilr,  Hospitable:  Cotgr.  1655  and  Ostende  may 

prove  as  hospitable  to  our  shippinge  as  Brest  hath  bene;  Evelyn,  Corresp., 

VoLiv.j>.303(i87aX .........    J. 

Trav.  Greece,  p.  soo, 

hospittnni,  .r^-:  Lat:  inn,  hospice,  place  for  the  shelter 
and  entertainment  of  strangers;  an  English  Inn  of  Court. 

1654—6  God. ..will  not  (ail  to  provide  us  an  kospitium,  a  place  to  reside  in, 
when  cast  out  of  all:  J.  Trapi-,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  i.  p.  6/1  (1867).  1700 

Attended  by  this  croud,  we  proceeded  to  our  hospiOuut  or  house  for  our  rccep- 
tkn:  Tr.  Angela  &'  Caries  Conft,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  156  (1814X  1838 
a  fourth  row  of  buildings. ..consisted  of  a  large  kospitium,  for  tile  reception  of 
strangers  and  pilgrims:  Scott,  Fair  Md.  0/ Perth,  ch.  x.  p.  n8  (1886X  1840 
they  lerretted  out  a  small  kospitium,  which  was  full  of  muleteers  and  ass-drivers: 
Fraser,  Koordistan,  &K.,  Vol.  11.  Let.  ix.  p.  305. 


UT  sonipiiiKe  as  orcsi   natn  ocne:    avklyn,   ^^orrrsy., 
1770  It  ajSorded  no  hospitable  shelter:  R.  Chahdlbr, 


hostile  (-i  -£),  adj.:  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  hostile',  pertaining 
nemy,  unfrienmy,  mimical;  caused  by  an  enemy. 


hospodar,  goepodar,  sb. :  Sclav. :  lord,  title  of  the  rulers  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  of  other  princes. 

1793  The  Hospodars,  or  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  pay  very  latga 
sums  to  the  Grand  Sultan  for  their  dignities;  J.  Morsb,  Amer.  Uuiv.  Geogr., 
VoL  II.  p.  46ijri7o6X  1797  Eueyc.  Brit.  1819  He  is  at  present  Hospodar 
of  Valachia:  T.  Hofk,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  vii.  p.  isi  (i8aoX 

_  to  an 
enemy, 

1608  With  hostile  forces  he'll  o'erspread  the  land :  Shaks.,  Pericles,  i.  a,  34. 
1715—30  from  the  din  of  war  {  Safe  he  retum'd,  without  one  hostile  scar:  Pont, 
Tr.  Homer's  Od.,  xi.  656. 

hostility  {±±-=.\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  hostiliU:  enmity, 
state  of  war ;  in  pi.,  active  operations  of  war. 

1631  Ferrarc  and  the  moste  excellent  citie  of  Venise,  the  one  hauyng  a  duka, 
the  other  an  erle,  seldome  sufllreth  damage  excepte  it  happen  by  outwarde  hos- 
tilitie;  Elyot,  Gooeruour,  Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  Vol.  I.  p.  as  (1880V.  —  the  old  hostilile 
betwene  the  houses  of  Pompei  and  Cesar:  ib.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vil  VoL  II.  p.  7a. 
1595  Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns  |  Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin  s 
death:  Shaks.,  K.  yokn,  iv.  a,  (47. 

*hotel  {J.  -i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  hdUl,  fr.  Old  Fr.  hostel, 
whence  Mid.  Eng.  hostel. 

1.  a  town  mansion,  a  public  building  (French  usage). 

1684  Ceremonies  of  their  march  from  the  Hdtel,  or  great  House  oi Perrai 
Tr.  Tavemiof's  Grd.  Seiguor's  Sera^.,  p.  36.  1768  1  am  as  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  intentions  to  lodge  him  m  your  hbiel,  as  if  he  were  actually  lodged 
there:  Lord  CHSsrcsrutLD,  Leil.,  Bk.  iii.  No.  Izxvi.  Mis&  Wks.,  VoL  II. 
^  391  (tn?)- 

2.  a  large  or  a  pretentious  inn. 

1765  the  expense  of  living  at  an  hotel  is  enormous :  Smollett,  France  b* 
liafy,  xxxix.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  551  (iSiA  1807  groping  your  way  to  the  inn— 
(I  beg  pardon— jIm^/):  BcRRsroRD,  Miteritt,  VoL  IL  p.  is  (5th  Ed.X  *1877 
At  every  hotel  we  asked  for  the  kical  journals:  Echo,  July  31,  p.  1.    [St.] 

h6teldeTllle,/Ar.:  Fr.:  town-halL 

1797  The  hotel  de  ville  is  what  we  call  a  town-house  or  town-hall:  Encyc. 
Brit.,  s.  V.  Hotel.  1841  It  was  then  given  to  a  certain  Pierre  Boys,  in  ex. 
change  for  a  piece  of  ground  to  erect  a  new  hOtel-de-ville:  Lady  Blbssihgton, 
Idler  in  France,  VoL  L  p.  4.  1886  Van  der  Heytle  was  iacapaUe  of  inspiring 
his  red-brick  vistas,  old  hbtels  de  ville,  and  canals  with  the  least  touch  of  hu- 
manity:  Atkenteum,  Jan.  30,  p.  173/3. 

hfttel  Dietif/^r. :  Fr.,  ///.  'God's  house':  the  hospital  of  a 
French  town.  i 

1854  when  he  comes  to  recount  to  my  poor  mother,  whose  sainted  heart  b  the 
asik  of  all  griefs,  a  real  HOtel  Dieu,  my  word  the  most  sacred,  with  beds  for  all 
the  afflicted :  Thackeray,  Hewcomes,  VoL  L  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  413  (1879X 

hdtel  garni,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  furnished  town  house. 

1774  I  now  live  in  dread  of  my  biennial  gout,  and  should  die  of  it  in  an 
hbtel garni,  and  forced  to  receive  all  comers:  HoR.  Walfolr,  Letters,  VoL  VL 
p.  1x4  (1857).  1838  famed  and  gorgeous  hotels  of  his  nobility  transformed 

into  taopt.,  pensions,  hotels  garnis,  and  into  every  species  of  vulgar  domicila: 
Engl,  in  France.  Vol.  il  p.  351.  1831  he  appeared  at  Paris  suddenly,  and 

disappeared  in  the  same  way,  lived  in  an  hdtel  gtsrni,  had  always  plenty  of 
money,  and  paid  for  everything  regularly :  GrtviUo  Memoirs,  VoL  IL  ch.  xv. 
p.  i8«  (1875X 

hAtellerie,  sb, :  Fr. :  inn,  hotel,  hostelry. 

1838  A  dialogue. ..which  may  still  be  heard  in  almost  eveiy  hdtellerie  at 
daybreak :  S.  RoGRRS,  Holes  to  Italjr,  p.  14a. 

houka:  Eng.  fr.  Hind.    See  hookah. 
*hoiiii,  sb. :  Pers.  hUrf. 

I.  a  virgin  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise,  lit.  'a  black- 
eyed  (nymph)'. 

1746  handsomer  than  one  of  the  houris:  HoR.  Waltolb,  Lotiort,  VoL  I. 
a.  343  (1857X  1600  Chosen  like  themselves  a  Houri  of  the  Earth :  Southrt, 
Thalaba,  viL  57.         1817  Tell  me  not  of  Houris'  eyes:  T.  Moore,  Lalla 


Rookh,  Wks. ,  p.  43  (i86o)l  1818  as  pretty  a  bower  I  As  e'er  heU  houri  in  that 
heatlienish  heaven  |  Described  by  Mahomet:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  1.  civ.  1830 
they  appeared  like  a  legion  of  honries  sent  express  from  the  paradise  of  Mahomet : 
T.  S.  HiicHRS,  Trma.  In  Sieih,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  ab).  1838  lovely  as  the 

Houries  of  Paradise:  KussiUask,  VoL  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  103.  1836  but  unlike 

the  clysiiun  of  Mahomed,  no  houries  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  saints  of  Bodhism: 
J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  VoL  u.  p.  104.  1838  Daik-eyed  houris,  with  their 

young  white  arms,  I  The  ever  virgin,  woo  and  welcome  ye:  Bailky,  Festus, 
p.  154  (1866).  1874  The  Egyptian. ..embalmed  his  dead  for  historic  contem* 

flation  and  wonder,  if  not  for  the  houris  and  Joys  of  the  everlasting  Hades: 
I.  1,onsdale,  y»kn  Dalton,  i.  4. 

2.    a  dark-eyed  beauty,  a  beauty. 

1838  This  speech  somewhat  softened  the  incensed  Houri  of  Mr.  Gordon's 
Paradise:  Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  1.  p.  147  (1859).  1854  some  houri  of 

a  dancer,  some  bright  young  lady  of  fashion  in  an  opera-box:  Thackeray, 
Hewcemes,  VoL  i.  di.  xi.  p.  138  (1879X       1878  [See  Iiaram]. 

houtboy:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  hautboy. 

howboies,  howboyes  (pL):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  hautboy. 
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HOWDAH 


howdah,  howder,  hondah,  sd. :  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Hind.  Aau- 
dah :  a  large  chair  or  covered  seat  pUiced  upon  the  back  of 
a  riding-elephant. 

abt.  1T86  Colonel  Smith. ..reviewed  his  troops  from  the  houdar  of  his  eleobant : 
CarraecioW s  Life  of  Clivty  \\\. -lyx,  [Yule]  1800  the  anxiety  of  the  Nizam 
and  Aristo  Jah  respecting  the  howdahs :  Wellington,  Disp.,  Vol.  i.  p.  53(1844). 
1809  both  [vehicles]  on  wheels  somewhat  resembling  larae  elephant  tumtlaks 
with  coverings:  Quarterly^  Rev,,  Vol.  11.  p.  96.  1884  the  bamboos  which 

supported  the  howdah*  as  it  is  called,  on  the  axletree :  Baheot  Vol.  n.  ch.  i.  p.  7. 
18t3  the  howdah  elepbanu  are  brought  round  to  the  tents,  and  the  howdahs  are 
fitted  with  the  battenes  of  rifles  and  smooth  bores :  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  m 
India,  cb.  v.  p.  190.  18T9  Elephants  with  silver  howdahs:  E.  Arnold, 
Ligkt  ofAtia,  Bk.  vn.  p.  194  (1881X 

*howitz  (ii  -\  howitzer  {it  =lz^,  sb. :  Eng,  fr.  Ger.  Hau- 
bitze:  a  short  piece  of  ordnance  for  firing  shells  at  a  low 
elevation. 

1748— T  amounting  together  to  about  sixty  thousand  men  with  sixty  two 
cannon,  eight  mortars  and  hawbitz:  Tindal,  CohOh.  Rapin,  Vol.  1.  p.  563/1 
(t75i).  1766  Two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  hofaitzers  entered  the  town : 

Maj.  R.  Rogers,  yournaU,  p.  195.  1800  it  will  be  necessary  that  you 
should  send  to  the  75th  some  howitzers,  &c.  t  Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.,  VoL  i. 
p.  ;4<  (1858).  1813  The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  road,  I  The  bristling 
palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd :  Byron,  Child*  Hantd,  1.  li.  1886  Suhaltem, 
ch.  z3,  p.  33S  (183SX  1844  Major  Bull's  British  howitzer  horse-battery :  W. 
Sibornb,  Waterim,  VoL  l  ch.  x.  p.  386. 

''lioy,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  heu :  a  kind  of  coasting  vessel  of 
small  size  and  heavy  build,  often  sloop-rigged. 

abt.  16T7  Equyppt  a  hoye,  and  set  hir  vnder  sayle;  G.  Gaskoignb,  Frmit 
of  War,  x^.  1S98  English  pinasses,  hoyes,  and  drumblers :  R.  HAKLirvT, 
Voyages,  Vol.  1.  p.  601,  1604  our  ships  of  warre...tumd  to  hois  of  Burdtn : 

D.  DiGGKS,  Ftture  Parad.,  IV.  p.  iia  1633  A  tide-boat,  with  more  than 
thirty  passengers.. .run  upon  a  hoy,  that  was  under  sail, 'twixt  this  and  Gravesend: 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Timet  o/yat.  A,  Vol.  11.  p.  404  (1848).  1630  all 
the  sbippes,  Carsickes,  Hoyes,  Galleyes,  Boat^  Dnunlers,  Barkes,  and  Water, 
crafts:  JOHN  Taylor,  Wht,,iax.  N  4  e'/a.  1648  thirteen  Hoyes  were  going 
from  Amsterdam  to  NetucastU  to  fetch  Sea-coales:  Certaine  Informations, 
No.  34,  p.  361.  ^  bef.  1T83  in  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys,  |  Fly  to  the 
coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys:  Cowper,  Retir.,  Poems,  VoL  i.  p.  305  (1808X 

hoybuck(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  hautboy. 

hoyden :  Eng.  ft.  Du.    See  hoiden. 

huanaco:  Sp.    See  goanaco. 

hubbub  {jl-),  habbnboo  (J--^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  abu, 
interi.  (a  war-cry),  sometimes  fr.  Gael,  ubub,  interj.  (express- 
ing dislike  or  contempt), affected  by  Eng.  whoop:  a  confused 
shouting  of  Irish,  Welsh,  or  Highland  Scotch;  hence,  any 
sound  of  confused  cries,  din,  uproar,  tumult. 

1S90  They  beard  a  noyse  of  many  bagpipes  shrill,  |  And  shrieking  Hububs 


--_  .  .  .  _  '/,  p.  — 

— ^  with  hallowes  and  how-bubs,  with  whowbes,  whowes,  and  outcries  against  all  that 
tast  not  on  the  froth  of  his  zeale:  s^-,  p.  327.  1613  agreat  number  Indians... 
began  with  an  oulis  and  whoopubb:  Cai^.  J.  Suith,  Wit.,  p.  cv.  (1884).  1633 
The  Irish  Hubbub,  or  the  English  Hue  and  Crie :  Barnaby  Rich,  Title.  1630 
with'  one  bub  hub  from  the  Hibernian  outcry:  John  Taylor,  IVks.,  sig. 
Aa  I  V.  1646  Irish  rebels  and  Welsh  hubbub-men:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Pa/it. 
Bal.,  Vol.  I.  p.  36  (i860).  1667  a  universal  hubbub  wild  I  Of  stunning  sounds 
and  voices  all  confused :  -  MiLTOH,  P.  L.,  ti.  051,  p.  80  (i7o<),  1698  a  more 

horrid  noise  than  a  Weisk  Hubbub,  or  an  Irish  Dirge:  J.  Lacy,  Old  Troop, 
p.  33.  1764  every  now  and  then  break  out  into  a  hideous  Howl  and  Ho-bo- 

bo-boo:  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  310.  1847  there  rose  |  A  hub- 
bub in  the  court  of  half  the  maids  I  Gather'd  together:  Tbnnvson,  Princ.,  iv. 
Wks.,  Voliv.  p.  ii8(i8«6)i 

Huguenot,  a  name  applied  to  the  French  Protestants  of 
i6,  17  cc. 

bef.  16BS  There  are  a  hundred  Huguenots  and  more  |  Which  in  the  woods  do 
hold  their  synagogue:  Marlowe,  Massacre  at  Paris,  Wks.,  p.  334/3  (1858). 
1611  Hugutnots,  HiiguenoU,  Caluinists,  ReformisU ;  those  of  the  Reli^on  in 
France:  Cotcr.  1689  why,  then  beyond  Seas  where  a  Nun  is  possest, 
when  a  Hngonos  comes  into  the  Chim:h,  does  not  the  Devil  hunt  them  out? 
Sbldbn,  T'aj/lr-T'atf,  p.  43(1868). 

huissier,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  usher,  a  gentleman-usher. 

1837  At  length  the  huissier,  walking  fast  through  the  ante-chambers,  an- 
nounced the  wile  of  an  ambassador :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  IL  p.  185. 
bef,  1863  She  was  whisked  from  seat  to  seat  by  the  huissiers,  and  at  every 
change  of  place  woke  a  peal  of  laughter:  Thackeray,  See.  Puh.  of  Napoleon, 
P-  343  (««79)- 

hnitain,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  stanza  of  eight  verses. 

1689  in  a  huittine  he  that  putteth  foure  verses  in  one  concord  and  foure  in 
utother  concord:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poes.,  n.  z.  p.  103  (1869X 

hnitiime,  Fr. ;  huictiesme,  Old  Fr. :  sb.:  an  eighth  part, 
a  sequence  of  eight. 

1674  im  Sequences  [at  Picket]...are  Tierces,  Quarts,  Quints,  Sixietma,  Sep- 
titsms,  Huietitsmt  and  Neufiesnu:  CompL  Gamester,  p.  83. 

hukah:  Eng.  fr.  Hind.    See  hookah. 
bullock:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  hoUock. 


HUMOR 

hdm&iii  nihil  alienum,  phr. :  Lat.  See  homo  sum,  &c. 
The  motto  of  the  Talbot  family. 

1766  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  433  (18S7X 

«htLni&num  est  err&re,  phr. :  Lat :  to  err  is  human. 

1699  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Hum.,  iL  s,  Wks.,  p.  103  (1616). 
1631  Be  not  dismaid  tben :  kunutnum  est  errare\  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel., 
Pt.  3,  Sec  3,  Mem.  7,  Vol.  11.  p.  78  (1837).  1696  Congrkvk,  Lew  for 
Love,  iiL  11,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  405  (1710).  bef.  1744  Pope,  Letters,  p.  318 

(«737)-       X798  H.  Brooke,  .R»/«^0««i/.,VoLii.  p.135. 

hnmectation  {_JLz.il  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  humectation :  the 
act  of  moistening  or  wetting;  the  process  of  being  moistened 
or  wetted. 

1611  Humectation,  An  humectation,  moistening,  wetting:  CoTQR.  1646 
That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation,  or  expression  of  humidity,  will  be  re- 
solved by  humecution:  SiR  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  IL  ch.  L  (CE.D.] 
1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1883  Ttx  atmosphere  became  charged  with  an  acrid 

dust,  the  result  of  long  fermentation,  germination,  secretion,  humectation,  and 
exsiccation :  T.  Mozlev,  Reminisc.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  68. 

^hnmenu,  sb.:  Lat.:  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  the 
shoulder. 

(1678  the  same  bone  in  Latin  is  called  ^wn/nu,  which  in  English  is  shoulder: 

i.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  iv.  foL  ji  v.]  1797  Encyc.  Bnt.  1874  The 
umerus  is  developed  by  seven  points  of  ossificatioa — one  for  the  body;  one  for 
the  head ;  one  for  the  greater  tuberosity ;  one  for  the  trochlea ;  one  for  the 
epitrocfalea;  one  for  the  epicondyle ;  and  another  for  the  lesser  head :  Dukglison, 
Diet.  Med.  Sci.,  507.  1887  Among  other  cases  he  cites...a  retreating  chin,  a 
short  femur,  the  greater  length  of  the  humerus  in  earlier  races  of  man:  Atktnteum, 
Aft.  33,  p.  548/1. 

hummaul:  Arab.    SeehamaL 

hummum:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  hammam. 

humor,  hnmonr  iii=-,  h  mute),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mid.  Eng. 
humouiie),  fr.  Old  Fr.  humor,  fr.  Lat  Atf»«<»r,= 'moisture'. 

1.  one  of  the-  natural  animal  fluids.  Formerly  the  four 
principal  humors  were  reckoned  as  the  sanguine,  the  phleg- 
matic, the  choleric,  and  the  melancholic. 

1840  Ayenb.,  p.  153.      (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]         abt.  1886  Swevenes  en- 

gendren  of  repletions,  ]  And  oft  of  fume,  and  of  complexions.  |  Whan  humours 
en  to  habtmaant  in  a  wight;  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Nonnet  Preestes  Tale,  X493X 
(1856).  1436  bumoures :  Lvdgate,  p.  194.    [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]         1640 

that  whiche  is  ordeyned  for  nourysshynge  of  lyfe,  is  conuerted  to  corrupdon  of 
blode  and  other  humours,  whiche  is  cause  of  syckenes :  Elyot,  Im.  GmvmauMce, 
fol.  34  r".  1663  A  fcruent  Humour,  (some  do  iudge)  [within  the  Head  doth  lye : 
B.  Googe,  Eglogs,  tfc,  p.  33  (1871).  1S63  humors,  blod,  caller,  fleume  & 

melancholie:  T.  Gale,  Inst.  Chirurg.,  fol.  16  r".  1603  Sups-vp  their  viuU 
humour,  and  doth  dry  |  Their  whilom-beauties  to  Anatomy:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr. 
Du  Bartas,  Lawe,  p.  48a  (1608). 

I  a.  one  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  eye,  the  aqueous  humor 
and  the  vitreous  humor. 

1636  y*  iyen  be  made  of  .vij.  cotys  &  .iiii.  humours:  Tr.  yrrvmt  0/  Bruns- 
wictfs  Surgery,  sig,  B  i  t^/3.  1691  'The  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  wilt 

not  freeze:  J.  Ray,  Creation.    [T.] 

2.  moisture  generally,  a  moist  exhalation. 

abt.  1400  he  shal  be  as  a  tree,  that  is  ouer  plauntid  vp  on  watris,  that  at  the 
humour  sendith  his  rootes:  Wydiffitc  Bi6te,^  Jer.,  xvii.  8.  1640  the  moone 

with  her  mutable  figures,  and  special  authoritie  ouer  waters  and  humours :  Elyot, 
Im.  Govemaunce,  fol.  80  r^.  1663  corupte  humors  and  euill  vapors  of  the 
earth:  T.  Shuts,  Archit,  fol.  iii  r».  1690  their  yellow  heare  |  Christalbne 

humor  dropped  donme  apace :  Spbns.,  .A*.  ^.,  i.  xii.  65.  1601  their  clothes 

wet  with  a  clammie  humour  of  honie :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  H.  H.,  Bk.  11,  ch.  is, 
VoL  I.  p.  31S.  1603  Whether  tb'  imperfect  light  did  first  exhale  I  Much  of 

that  pnmer  humour :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  63  06a8X  1616  Vnm 
this  riuer,  there  ascend  no  vapors,  the  humor  bein^  rarified  by  so  long  a  pro* 
gresse;  so  that  although  exhaled,  it  assumeth  no  visible  body:  Geo.  Sahovs, 
rrar,  p.  99(1633). 

3.  a  morbid  fluid  in  the  body,  a  morbid  excess  of  one  of 
the  animal  fluids. 

abt.  1386  He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie,  |  Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or 
moist,  or  drie,  |  And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humour,  |  He  was  a  veray 


parfite  practisour:   Chaucer,  C   T.,  Prol,,  433.    —  Engendred  of  humour 

malencolik  I  Bifom  his  owene  Celle  fantastik  :  — Knt.'s  i 

humors  superflue;  J.  Skelton,  <7ar/,  fl/"/^tf»rr.,  33,  Wl 

1686  yf  the  body  be  fat  &  filll  of  humours  than  make  y*  bawme  more  hoter : 


Tr.  Jerome  of  BrunxtuicK s  Surgery,  sig.  F  ij  »«V3. 


1686  the  ache  of  a 


mannes  heed  that  is  engendred  of  wvcked  humours :  Herball,  \tt.  by  Ri.  Banckes, 
sig.  A  i  v°.  1687  to  consume  tne  yll  and  grosse  humoun:  L.  Andrsw,  Tr. 

BrumtaicKs  Distill.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xx.  sig.  B  iii  t*la.  1648  The  cause  con- 

ioynct  is  a  flegmatykc  humour  gathered  to  the  place  of  the  Aposteme:  Tra- 
HBRON,  Tr.  yigtlt  Chirurg.,  fol.  xxxv  ro/s.  1661  garlyke...breaWeth  insundre 
grosse  humores:  W.  Turner,  Herb.,  sig.  B  v  r''.  1600  the  superfluous 
Humors  in  the  vaines :  R.  Cawdray,  Treas.  ofSimilies,  p.  90^ 

4.  temperament,  disposition,  mood ;  esp.  a  peculiar  mood 
provocative  of  satire  or  ridicule. 

1667  Oft  malice  makes  the  minde  to  shed  the  boyled  brine :  f  And  enuies 
humor  oft  vnlades  by  conduites  of  the  eyen :  Totters  Misc.,  p.  srs  (1870)1 
1679  preferring  fancy  before  friends,  and  [tjhispresent  humor,  before  honour  to 
come:  J.  Lylv,  Eufisues,  p.  3^  (1868).  1679  the  foolish  vaine  humors  of  his 
citizens:  North,  "Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  169  (1613).  1684  who  being  a  mad  man 
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hath  written  acconling  to  hit  fiantike  hnmor :  R.  Scott,  Diic.  WUch.,  Blc  i. 
ch.  viii.  p.  17.  bef.  1586  >  minde  not  preiudiced  with  a  prciudkaiting  huinor : 
SiDMEV/  AfeL  Ptt.,  p.  4  (1868).  IBM  if  any  aeUe^oaceited  witto  ihalt 
hotde  ihemselues  wronged,  either  because  1  have  not  iomped  with  their  siiwuiar 
hunumrs,  or...;  R.  Hayixkice,  Tr.  ^^jvm^W,  To  Reader,  sig.^iiilv'.  1619 
•hall  Chri«tian«  Imc.lhe  Hafet  of  Heauen,  and  Comfcrtt  of  Earth ;  for  a  Will, 
for  a  HtUDOor,  for  malidons  Spightt  Pvrchas,  Mtetvammu,  d>.  IziL  p.  613. 
166T  The  alMisponng  HeaVo  I  To  er'iy  ace  hath  proper  Humon  gir'n :  Fan- 
SHAWB,  Tr.  Pastar  fSd,  l  i,  p.  ii,  ITll  knowing  the  genius  of  the  people, 
the  humour  of  their  language,  and  the  prejudiced  ears  he  had  to  deal  with : 
SftcMar,  No.  19,  Apr.  3.  Vol.  i.  p.  114  (1836X 

40.  a  piece  of  caprice,  conduct  caused  by  a  peculiar 
mood. 

U86  The**  are  complenienis,  these  are  humours:  Shaks.,  L,  L.  L.,  iii.  13. 

5.  the  Quality  which  enables  a  person  to  appreciate  and 
express  in  language  such  traits  of  character  and  such  scenes 
and  situations  as  are  proper  objects  of  mild  satire ;  speaking 
generally  humor  is  the  faculty  of  close  and  vivid  dehneation 
of  character,  when  the  aspects  presented  are  neither  sublime 
nor  terrible  nor  pathetic 

6.  the  qusdity  of  a  work  of  literature  or  art  which  is  due 
to  the  author  having  displayed  humor  (5);  humorous  writ- 
ing or  speaking,  a  humorous  passage ;  less  correctly,  drollery, 
a  droll  expression. 

1069  whetdo  there  be  a*  well  humors  to  delight,  as  discourses  to  adnise : 
Gkbcnb,  Mtnt^lun,  p.  3  (i8&>)l  1711  Among  all  kinds  of  writing,  there  is 

none  in  which  authors  are  more  apt  to  miscarry  than  in  works  of  humour,  as 
there  is  none  in  which  they  are  more  ambitious  to  excel :  SptctaUr,  No.  35, 
Apr.  to.  Vol.  I.  p.  133  (iSe6). 

hurcarra(h),hurkaru:  Anglo-Ind.    See hircarrah. 
hnre,  sb. :  Fr. :  head  (of  a  wild  boar).    Early  Anglicised. 

186S  Oh,  you  stupid  eminent  penon!  You  never  knew  that  you  yotuielf 
bad  tiisks,  httle  eyes  m  your  hurt ;  a  bristly  mane  to  cut  into  tooth<brushes ; 
Thackeray,  PUlif,  Vol.  11.  ch.  x.  p.  141  (1887). 

hiizra(h),  J-IL,  interj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Hurra:  an 
exclamation  of  applause  or  triumph,  a  cheer.    See  hnzzalL 

'hurricane  (-^  =.  -),  hur(r)icano,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  huracan, 
fr,  Carib.  huracan :  an  extremely  violent  storm,  a  cyclone ; 
^o,  metaph.    See  fturicaao. 

ISSS  (See  ftixloaaa].  1S89  there  was  wont  to  be  about  them  many 

vracanes,  which  are  spowts  of  water,  with  many  blustering  winda  This  word 
vraam,  in  the  Indian  tongue  of  those  ilands,  ts  as  much  to  say,  as  the  ioyn- 
Ing  of  all  the  foure  prindpall  winds  tcgither,  the  one  forcing  against  the  other: 
RTPauck,  Tr.  MnJomaft  Hut.  CJUm.,  Vol.  11.  p.  aao  (1854X  1600  we  were 
taken  with  an  extreame  tempest  or  Auriouu):  R.  Hakluvt,  Vnagts,  VoL  IIL 
1806  the  dreadful  spout  t  Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call : 


Shaks.,  Trn/.,  v.  3,  17a.  1618  A  small  catch  perished  at  sea  in  a  /ieiycana : 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVJtt.,  p.  161  (1884).  USB  Tempests,  Huricanos,  Tufons, 

Water^spouu:  Purchas,  PUgrimt,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  i.  p.  so.  16M  a  vehement 

and  vnexpectcd  storme  ore-tooke  vs,  for  three  dayes  raging  incessantly,  so  that 
wee  doubted  a  Hero^auu^  a  Tempest  of  thirtie  dayes  contmuance,  and  of  such 
fuiy,  that  ships,  trees  and  houses  perish  in  it;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.^  p  a6. 
168B  Of  all  kind  of  Idolaters  these  are  the  horridese,  who  adore  the  devil,  whom 
they  call  Tantam^  who  appears  often  unto  them,  specially  in  a  Hammttuu. 
though  he  be  not  visiUe  to  others:  Howbix,  Etut.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  11.  xL  p.  306 
(1678)7  1639  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is  |  A  dreadful  hurricano:  Hassincer, 
UniuU.  Cpmiat,  v.  a,MVks.,  pi  47/1  (1839).  1649  the  lofty  Cedars  dirine 

a  thund'ring  Hericano  is  at  hand:  W.  Lilly,  Bl.  Almamuk,  p.  i.  1660  Lest 
as  a  Ttmfett  carried  him  away,  |  Some  Httriatn  should  bnng  him  back  again: 
A.  Cowley.  Kmyt  Rttum,  p  4.  1663  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1639,  in 

November,  ncre  napnened  an  kuriama,  or  wild-wind  which  entering  in  at  the 
creat  east-window,  blew  that  down:  Fuller,  Wtrtkia,  VoL  1.  p.  495  (1840)1 
166B  the  passionate  Hurricanoes  of  the  wild  Enthmiati ;  Glanvill,  .fr^^M, 
ch.  xxiv.  p.  180  (1885X  16ra  All  rapid,  is  the  Hurrican  of  Life:  Dryosn, 

Ctnq.  p/GraModa,  I.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  4So07otX  168T  When  he  shouU 

fan,  he  with  Hurricanos  of  Wit  stormeth  the  Sense:  J.  Clbvbuuid,  Wkt.,  Ded., 
sig.  A  4  i^.  bef.  ITSS  What  Havock  wouM  a  living  witness,  like  a  Hurricane, 
make  amongst  his  Trumpery :  R.  North,  Bxamtn,  p.  ix.  (i74o)>  1788  At 

eight  the  sky  became  obscured,  and  it  blew  a  hurricane:  Ctnt,  Mag.,  Lviii.  i 
j3i.  1868  It  blew  a  hurricane :  C.  Reade,  J/ar»l  Catk,  Vol.  l  p.  194. 
*l]8T7  the  eaithquake  and  the  hurricane :  Timfs,  June  18,  p.  5/6.    (St.] 

Variants,  16  c.  haurachana,  uracan(e),  16, 17  cc.  hMr(r)ica>u>, 
17  c  heryamo,  kerocane,  haraueane,  hirecano,  hericano,  hur- 
(r)icaH. 

'hussar  (.=.  ^),sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Hungarian  hussar, = '  twentieth ' : 
one  of  a  body  of  Hungarian  light  cavalry,  originally  raised 
in  1458  by  making  one  man  of  every  twenty  men  in  each 
village  join,  dressed  in  semi-oriental  garb  (see  dolman); 
hence  a  member  of  a  similarly  dressed  body  of  light  cavalry 
in  other  countries. 

1582  Sir  John  Cartamer  came  by  nyght  into  the  towne  of  Gratz  with  two 
thousand  horses  well  appaieyled,  and  xv.  hondred  hussayres,  lyght  hoises: 
R.  Copland,  Victory  apt.  tkt  Turlktt,  in  Dibdin's  Tyf.  Ant.,  Vol.  in.  p.  117 
(1816).  1714  be  made  his  breeches  and  his  doublet  of  one  continued  piece  of 
cloth,  after  the  manner  of  the  hussan:  Sftctatar,  No.  576,  Aug.  4,  VoL  vi. 
p.  I94(i8a«).  bef.  1786  VANBHUGH,^»cn«V.  CWScrr  (Leigh  Hunt).  (T.  L. 
k.  Oliphant]  174S  Lord  and  Lady  Euston  [were  dr»ed  as]  man  and 

3.1). 


woman  huxzars :  HoR.  Walwlb,  LttUrt,  Vol.  I.  p.  va  (1S57).  1748  an 

hussar  waistcoat,  scarlet  breeches:  SHOLLBTT,^«if.  ifonut,  en.  xi.  Wks.,  VoL  i. 

H7  (1817).  17B7  an  escort  of  thirty  Prussian  hussars:  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.. 
Ser.,  Vol.  IV.  Na  dxxxviii.  p.  361  (1846).  1776  a  pair  of  hussar  boot* 
d  at  the  seams :  J.  Collier,  Mut.  Trav.,  p.  55.  1798  sabred  Hussais 

with  their  Serce-hiokuig  musiachoes:  H.  Brooke,  Fool  ofQnal.,  VoL  IT.  n.  t6a. 
1886  Sutalttm,  ch.  17,  p  253  (1838).  '1878  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Husnr 
uniform:  TVMrr,  Apr.  18.    [St.] 

huydalgo:  Sp.    See  hidalgo. 

hnsoor,  sb.:  Arab,  ffuzilr:  'the  presence',  a  respectfiil 
designation  of  a  person  of  rank,  or  of  an  European,  used  by 
natives  in  India. 

1776  Those  salt-workers  now  bring  their  claims  against  me,  and  endeavour 
to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  Huzzoor:  TtitU  iif  yottfk  Fowkt,  17/a. 
179T  Huszoor :  Entyc.  Brit. 

«hnzsa(h),  hossa  {J.  il),  interj.  and  sb. :  cf.  Ger.  hussa :  an 
exclamation  of  applause,  a  cheer;  in  Wydierley  huzsa, 
attrib.,  seems  to  mean  'shouting',  and  huzzas  to  mean 
'shouters',  'rollicking  persons'. 

1B78— 80  My  youthfiilliste  holla«L  hussaes,  and  sahoes :  Gab.  Harvcv. 
Lttt.  J*.,  p.  115  (1884).  166S  They  made  a  great  huzza,  or  shout,  at  our 

approach :  Evelyn,  Oiary,  Vol.  i.  p.  418  (1871X  bef.  167ii  We  are  not  so 

much  aiiaid  to  be  taken  up  by  the  watch  as  by  the  tearing  midnight  ramblers  or 
huzza  women:  Wychbrlev,  Gtttl.  Dokc.  Matter,  i.  x  —  You  beg^  to  be 
sometbini^  loo  old  for  us;  we  are  for  the  brisk  huzzas  of  seventeen  or  eighteen: 
ii.    (DavMS]  abt.  1688  That  tlwy  may  fill  his  empty  Grace  {  WiSi  noisy 

shouts  and  loud  huzzas:  Cout^  Bttrl.,  m  Roxhirgke  Balladt,  VoL  v.  p.  no 
(1884).  1688  tliey...broke  out  into  so  scocnfiil  huzzas:  Tindal,  Cmtin. 

Ktt/im,  VoL  I.  Introd.,  p.  xxiii/s  M<r(i75iX  1698  By  a  double  Hunak  fram 
the  Court  of  AssistaaU...Timely  Notice  was  given :  ConUtition  of  Lifuort,  p.  3. 
bef.  1788  So  at  all  the  Tory  Healths,  as  they  were  called,  the  cry  was  reared  of 
HtoMa:  R.  North,  Bxamon,  in.  viii  44,  p.  617  (i74aX  (—  Huzzaing,  an 
Usage  then  at  its  Perfectioa  It  was  derived  from  the  Marine,  and  the  Snoats 
the  Seamen  make  when  Friends  come  aboard  or  go  off:  id,\  1792  extorted 

plaudits  and  huzzas  from  all  the  spectaton :  H.  Brooke,  Foal  e/QuoL,  VoL  iv. 
p.  180. 

[The  first  quot  throws  doubt  on  the  derivation  from  Ger. 
hussa ;  tho^h  its  use  may  have  been  increased  or  revived 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  again  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  by  the  example  of  German 
soldiers  and  sailors.  The  form  hurrah  was  probably  picked 
up  by  English  soldiers  during  Marlborough's  campaigns. 
Addison  uses  whurra  and  Gommith  hurroM  (C.).] 

hyacinthns,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  voxtvAx :  a  hyacinth.  Early 
Anglicised  through  Fr.  as  jacinth. 

1B86  Casia,  broade  mary  Goldes,  with  pancycs,  and  Hyadnthos :  W.  Wbbbb, 
Ditcoune  of  Eng.  Poet.,  m  Haslewood's  Eag.  Poett  &•  Peety,  VoL  11.  p.  77 
(i8isX  1766  The  sweet  Hjradnthus  with  pleasure  we  view  |  Contend 

with  Narcissus  in  delicate  hue:  C  Anstby,  New  Balk  GmU,  LeL  xi. 

Hyades :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Yodrr:  a  group  of  seven  stars  in  the 
head  of  Taurus,  the  rising  of  which  with  the  sun  was  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  prognosticate  rainy  weather.  An- 
glicised as  hyads  (Dryden). 

1B90  As  when  the  seaman  sees  the  Hyades  |  Gather  an  army  of  Cimmerian 
clouds:  Marlowe,  /  Tamburl.,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  >t/i  (i8j8X  1608  And 
(opposit)  the  Cut,  the  dropping  Pleiadet,  |  Bright  glistenng  Orion  and  the 
weepnig  Hyadet:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  109  (lioS).  1664  dis- 
covering that  all  the  Stan  would  prove  Hyadet:  R.  Whitlock,  Zoetomia, 
PM3- 

*hyaena,  hytaa,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vmKi:  name  of  a  genus 
of  large  wild  dogs  found  in  Africa  and  Asia,  so  called  from 
their  bristly  hog-like  mane  (u»,  =  'hog').  The  commonest 
species  is  called  the  'laughing  hyaena'  from  its  peculiar  bark. 
They  prowl  in  packs  at  night.  Anglicised  occasionally  as 
hyane,  hyene  (Chaucer),  hyen. 

1840  hyane:  ./Iwiii.,  p.  61,  quoted  in T.L.K.OUphant'siVrtv£v''!u^  Vol.  1. 
p  30  (1886).  (1B6S  a  skin  of  a  beast  called  in  Latin  kyena...<x  of  a  Hippopo- 
tame :  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Alettio'tSecr.,  Pt.  11.  foL  38  V.\  1B80  the  Beast  Hiena : 
J.  LvLV,  Eu/kuet  A*  kit  Bngl.,  p.  346(i8£SX  1890  But  likest  to  an  Hyena  was,  I 
That  feeds  on  wemens  flesh  as  others  feede  on  gras :  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  hi.  vii.  as. 
1B98  Crocuta,  a  beast  gotten  betweene  a  Lionesse  and  a  Hiena,  luiuing  his  row 
of  teeth  of  one  piece  alone :  Florid.  1600  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that 
when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep :  Shaks.,  At  V.  L.  It,  iv.  x,  156.  1600  the 

beast  Hyena,  doth  imitate  a  mans  voice,  and  so  leametb  ones  name,  whom  he 


calleth  loorth  and  destroyeth:  R.  Cawdrav,  Treat.  o/Similiet,  p.  383.  1608 
Then  th'  Vnicom,  th'  Hyina  tearing-tombs  |  Swif^  Manticho,  and  NiAittn  (5t- 
phus  corns:  J.  Svlvester,  Tr.  Dh  Bartat,  p.  160  (1608).  1611  ^Vho  (the 

Freebooten  near  the  Rhine]  are  such  cruelf  and  bloady  horseleaches  (the  very 
Hyenx  and  Lycantkrvpi  cf  Germany)  that  they  teldome  robbe  any  man  but  they 
cut  his  throat :  T.  Corvat,  Cntditietf  VoL  11.  p.  481  (177$)^  1638  it  becommeth 
no  man,  to  participate  of  that  propertie  of  the  Hyena,  to  make  a  lining  by  ripping 
vp  the  Hues  of  the  dead:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman't  Li/e  of  GuMmoM^t.  i.  Bk.  \. 
ch.  L  p.  I.  1646  Panthers,  Hysna's,  C:amels:  Sir  "rH.  Brown,  Ptevd.  Et., 
Bk.  ML  di.  xxiv.  p.  134  (1686).  bef.  16B8  that  fierce  Beast  of  oun,  I  That 
which  Hyena-V^t  weeps  and  devours:  J.  Cleveland,  iVki.,  iii.  p.  64  (1687X 
1678  I'll  sooner  trust  th'  Hytma  than  your  smile :  Dryden,  Cong.  o/Grunada, 
IL  ii.  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  433  (1701).  18i8  half  savage,  half  soft,  |  As  Hysenas  in 
love  may  be  fancied  to  look :  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  45.  USB  the 
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v«ry  bysna  wouM  bav*  filled  it*,  bdly  and  |;oo«  to  ileept  Si<  J.  Roas,  Ste. 
t^ofagt,  cb.  XXV.  p.  3^  IMt  they  lighted  immcnie  bonfires,  a*  well  to  cheer 
them  during  their  Mvouac,  as  to  deter  any  adventmous  panther,  stimnlated  ^by 
the  savoary  odours,  or  hyena,  breathing  fraternal  revenge,  from  reconooilring 
their  encampment ;  Lord  BaACONSriBLD,  Tatcndy  Bit.  v.  ch.  it.  p.  365  (tSSiX 
UST  as  a  hyena  may  probably  smile  before  he  begins  bis  laugh :  A.  Tsollopb, 
BardutUr  TWwrr,  VoL  II.  ch.  xiv.  p.  igi. 

HyUa,  name  of  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  famed 
in  ancient  times  for  the  excellent  honey  produced  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.    Hence,  Hyblsan,  pertaining  to  Hybla. 

1M7  Extract  then  all  the  sweetnesse  which  remains  in  Hybla-combs ;  Fan- 
SHAWK,  Tr.  PatttrFUU,  iL  i,  p.  51.  1676  The  sweeu  t*Hyhla  dwell  upon 
thy  lips  1  Skadweu.,  Virtuoso^  iv.  p.  51.  1681  Few  words  he  said,  but  easy 
those  and  fit,  |  More  slow  than  HTbla.drops  and  far  more  sweet;  Drvdkn, 
Ab€.  t^  AcMii.,  1,  697.  1683  what  motion  in  the  waves  is  seen  |  Thronging 
and  busy  as  HybUean  swamu:  r^.,  11.  1133. 

^hydra,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  v9p<i,=:' water-snake',  'dragon  of 
Lema* :  name  of  a  many-beaded  dragon  of  Greek  mythology, 
each  of  whose  heads  if  cut  off  was  immediately  replaced  by 
two,  but  Hercules  slew  the  monster  by  searing  tne  necks, 
and  so  preventing  the  renewal.  Hence,  metaph.  any  mani- 
fold evil  or  mischief;  "the  many-headed  monster",  the  com- 
monaltv,  the  mob  (see  belna  mtQt.  cap.).  Sometimes  An- 
glicised as  hydre,  ydre. 

1606  Mowe  redoubted  Hercules,  by  puyssaunce  |  Fought  with  an  Ydre,  rysht 
great  oertayne  |  Hauyng  aeuen  heades :  H awbs.  Pott,  Pitt.,  sig.  E  ii  i«.  1079 
burning  and  cutting  off  (like  Hydmtt  beads)  all  vanitxe  and  voluptuous  pleasures : 
NoKTH,  Tr.  Pbiiank,  p.  355  O'laX  —  to  reforms  small  faults,  and  to  redresse 
tbem  by  litle  and  litle,  was  (as  PlaltttiA)  to  cut  off  one  of  the  Hydraes  heads,  of 
the  which  came  afterward*  seuen  in  the  place :  ii.,  p.  843.  1S8S  these  sedi- 

cious  Vipers,  and  pithonicall  Hidraes:  Stvbbss,  Amit.  Ai.,  fol.  ior'.  1S86 
asifciiecntofftbebeadof/0^na,by  andby  seauennewe  spring  vp:  Sir  Edw. 
HoBV, /'■)/(/. /7ur.«^7VsiM,ch.  XL  p.  33.  1689  those ///liina-kinded  warres: 
W.  Warmbr,  AtUtm't  EMgtcutd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  is<.  1S90  Spring- 
beaded  Hydres:  and  sea^houldring  Whales:  SrsNS.,  F.  Q.,  11.  xii.  13.  1607 
why,  I  You  pave  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus  fCiiven  Hydra  here  to 
choose  an  ofllcer:  Shaks.,  Ctricl.,  ii.  i,  93.  1610  Hydra  of  villaniet  B. 
JOMSOM,  AUh.,  iv.  1,  Wks.,  p.  £63  (1616X  1611  Popery  that  foule  sinke  and 
njfira  of  all  beresie*:  R.  Bolton,  Com/.  WaUtinr,  p.  305  (1630).  1616 
Sosme,  Puritanisme,  Brownisme,  pa{pi]strie,  |  And  such  like  hydra-headed  errors: 
R.  C,  Timtf  WkitiU,  1.  17,  p.  4  (1871X  1681  'TU  an  hydras  head,  con- 

tention; the  more  they  strive,  the  more  they  may!  R.  Burton,  AntU.  MtL, 
Pt.  a.  Sec.  3,  Mem.  7,  Vol.  11.  p.  76  (1827).  1680  What  herotcall  spirit  bad 

hec  neede  uve  that  must  encounter  the  Hydra  of  sinne :  S.  Ward,  Stnmmt, 
p.  416.  1641  a  continual  hydra  of  mischief  and  molestation,  the  forge  of  dis- 
cord and  rebellion:  Milton,  Kt/orm.  in  Exf.,  Bk.  11.  Wki.,  Vol.  i.  p.  50  (i8a6X 
1646  The  King  having  in  lease  then  4a  dayes,  quell'd  this  dangerous  rebellion 
which  like  a  Hydra  consisted  of  many  heads:  Howell,  Liwit  XI IT.,  p.  49. 
1604 — 6  Is  it  nothing  to  encounter  the  Hydra  of  sin,  to  oppose  the  current  of 
times  and  torrent  of  vice:  J.  Trapp,  C«m.  Old  Tat.,  Vol.  11.  p.  341/1  (1868). 
1667  ^j^ni-like  the  fire,  I  Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads:  HnYaKK.AnH.Mirat., 
340,  p.  63.  1670  A  neat  little  Closet  full  of  divers  rarities;  as  a  true  Hydrtii 
skin  with  seven  necks:  R.  Lassbls,  Vay.  Ital.,  Pl  ii.  pu  108(16^).  *1876 

to  slay  that  Hydra  of  the  marsh  which  in  India  decimates  alike  the  native 
peasantry  and  the  British  garrison;   T'i'iik/,  May  15.    (St.) 

hydiaogea,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
Nat.  Order  Saxifragae,  esp.  the  common  hydrangea  {hor- 
Unsia),  a  native  of  China. 

1767  Pots  of...flowering  plants  may  still  be  introduced  in  the  hot  house  to 
forwsird  an  early  bloom,  such  a*  pinks,  hydrangea  Ituiontcent],  roses,  byperi- 
cum,  and  many  others :  J.  Abbxcrohbib,  Ev.  Mom  owh  Gardtntr,  p.  197  (1803). 
1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

*liydraiS7Tn]n,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.'  Gk.  vipipyvpot :  quick- 
silver, mercury.    Often  shortened  to  hydrarg. 

1863  [See  BUalaeaaj.  1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1663  He  will  prescribe 
taraxacum  for  you,  or  pil:  hydrarg:  Bless  you!  Thacksray,  Pkilif,  VoL  1. 
ch.  iL  p.  Ill  (1887). 

bydria,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vipia:  a  water-pot,  a  Greek  or 
Etruscan  vase  used  for  carrying  water,  with  three  handles. 

1889  Near  the  reservoir. ..an  ancient  building  has  been  found,  with  a  marble 
kydria,  representing  in  relief  a  man  standing:  Athtmtum,  Jan.  19,  p.  91/3. 

'liydrocephalns,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  i^poKi^akw :  water 
on  the  brain,  water  in  the  head,  an  accumulation  of  serum  in 
the  cranium^ 

17..  A  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  head:  Arbuthnot,  Dili.  (J,] 
1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1883  The  intermarriage  ofrheumatism  and  consumption 
is  productive  of  hydrocephalus :  Sttutdard,  Dec  a6,  p.  7. 

hydromel  (^--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  hydromel,  or  Lat 
hydromel:  a  liquor  made  of  honey  and  water,  with  the 
addition  of  flavoring;  if  fermented,  also  called  mead. 

1043  a  decoction  of  camomille„.of  wyne,  of  hydromel;  Traheron,  Tr.  Vifo't 
Chirurg.,  fol.  xxxi  >«/i.  1063  Nitrum  helpeth  the  Collicke  if  it  bee  taken 

with  cummyne  in  hydromell :  T.  Gale,  Treat.  GonnttMot,  fol.  a  t^.  1601 

hydromel  or  honyed  water :  Holland,  Tr,  PHn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  8,  VoL  iL 
p.  174- 

*li7dxoplioUa,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vdpo<^(a,==' dread 
of  water' :  (a)  rabies  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal, 
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rabies  in  animals;  one  of  the  symptoms  being  dread  of 
water;  (b)  dread  of  water.  Rarely  Anglicised  as  kydro- 
phobie,  -y, 

a.  1601  that  symptome  of  hydrophobic  or  fearing  water,  incSdeot  to  them 
that  be  biuen  with  a  mad  dog :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  aS,  ch.  10,  VoL  n. 
p.  311.  1631   Ccelius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient  writer,  make*  a  doubt  whether 

this  hydrophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body  or  the  mind :  R.  BuRTONw4»a/.  Mtl., 
Pl  I,  Sec  I,  Mem.  i.  Subs.  4,  VoL  i.  p.  14  (1817).  1666  What  are  the 

Medical  venue*  of  the  Sea,  especially  against  Hydro^htbia  t  PhiL  Tnutt.,  VoL  1. 

No.  18,  '  .     ~     .  .  .     .  .     _.  ... 

called  J 

which  I  .       , 

Syst.,  Bk.  I.  cb  iiL  p.  135.  1889  the  hydrophobia,  which  affects  the  wolves, 

jackaJls,  and  dogs  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  u  attributed  to  it  tthe  simoom) : 

Elthinstone,  Acct.  (i/CoMtoal,  p.  140  (iS^X  ,         1806  for  days  past  she  had 

avoided  water,  or  had  drunk  with  spasm  and  evident  aversion ;  but  hydrophobia, 

which  is  unknown  north  of  70*,  never  occurred  to  us:   E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic 

Exftor.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  XL  p.  1*3.  1871  I  was  informed  that  hydrophobia  was 

very  prevalent  in  the  country:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nilt  Triiul*ritt,  ch.  viii. 

p.  113. 

i.  1709  What  then  do  yon  think  must  the  terror  and  hydrophobia  of  Dr.  Slop 
have  been:  Sterne,  rrtr*.  Skand.,  11.  x,  Wks.,p.  76(1830).  1807  MTitha 

caution,  therefore,  against  an  intemperate  use  of  the  ffydrv^kaiia^lnutc  cir- 
cumstances are  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  bur  Apprehensive;  Beresford, 
Miterics,  Vol.  IL  p.  70  (5th  Ed.). 

hydropliylacinin,//.  -ia,  .r^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vipo^ika^, 
= '  custodian  of  water' :  a  store  or  reservoir  of  water. 

1696  Swarms  of  private  traders.. .do  evidently  drain  and  exhanst  the  greattf 
tndrothjiacta  and  magazines :  Evelyn,  Corrttf.,  VoL  IIL  p.  356  (187a).  1797 
Encyc.  Brit. 

hydras,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vhpoix  a  water-snake,  a  serpent 

1667  [See  oaraatM]. 

*Hyg8ia,  Hygte :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'Yyttio,  vf'Mux,  through  Late 
Gk.  iSytta :  name  of  the  goddess  of  health  in  Greek  mythology, 
a  daughter  of  Aesculapius,  Health  (personified). 

1816  be  had  an  Hygeia  about  1  ft.  high:  J.  Dallawav,  0/Stat.6'Scultt., 
1888    HU  Hygeia 
Cmff,  VoL  IL  ch.  iv.  p.  161. 

hyke:  Arab.    See  haik. 

Hyla,  Hyle :  Gk.  'YXi;,  vXi; :  matter,  first  matter. 

1619  Demogorgon  obseruing  that  vncreated  Chaos,  or  Hvla^  or  first  Matter, 
to  he  impregnated  with  Power:  PuRCHAS,  Microcotmnt,  ch.  IviiL  p.  564. 

Hyleg,  Hyloj,  Hylech,  Hylem,  Tlem,  sb.:  fr.  Pers. 
hayUj,  AayiaA,  =  'masteT  of  a  family':  Astro!.:  the  ruling 
planet  of  the  sig^  of  the  zodiac  which  is  in  the  ascendant  at 
the  moment  of  a  nativity,  the  apheta  (f.  v.). 

1607  And  as  that  Hylech  in  a  particular  manner  containes  all  the  Astra's  in 
the  great  Worid,  so  also  the  internall  Heaven  of  Man,  which  is  the  Olimpldc 
spirit,  doth  particulariy  comprehend  all  the  Astra's:  H.  Pinnbll,  PUIm.  Re/., 
p.  19. 

Hylotes(pl.):  Late  Lat    See  Helot. 

♦Hymen,  hymen,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'Y/i^f,  v/ti^v  (='mem- 
brane"). 

I.    Hymen,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  marriage. 

abL  1090  Would...That...at  the  marriage  day  |  The  cup  of  Hymen  had 
been  full  of  poison :  Marlowe,  Edw.  II.,  Wks.,  p.  190/1  (185^.  1M4  Since 
love  our  hearts  and  Hymen  did  our  hands  I  Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred 


p.  314.  1888   His  Hygeia  was  not  a  severe  goddess:  M.  E.  Beaooon, 


bands:  Shaks.,  H€im.,  iii.  1,  169.  1616  B.  Jonson,  Aftuaiut,  Wks.,  p.  924. 
1640  ne  once  did  taste  |  Of  Hymens  pleasures  while  this  life  did  last;  H.  More, 
Smi)^  o/Stul,  111.  Apjg.,  51,  p.  168  (1647)-  1647  Holy  Hymen  hear  our 


Smr  o/itui.  111.  App.,  51,  p.  168  (1647).  1M7  Holy  Hymen  hear  our 

prayr:  FanshaWe,  Tr. /'<»tor/!'ii>,  V.  9,  p.  no.  1787  Indignant /O*"" 

veils  bis  ballow'd  nres:  J.  Brown,  in  Pope's  U^ks.,  VoL  111.  p.  xviiL  (1757X 
1766  Hymen  lighting  sacred  fires,  |  Typesofchasteandfonddesires:C^  Anstev, 
Ntw  Balk  Guide,  Let.  ix.  1847  this  same  mock-love,  and  this  |  Mock- 

Hymen:  Tennyson, /'nix'.,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  98(1886).  1888  It  was  an 
awful  business,  this  marriage,  when  she  came  to  the  very  threshold  of  Hymen's 
temple:  M.  E.  Braooon,  Ctlden  Calf,  VoL  1.  cb.  ix.  p.  >68. 

3.  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  which  frequently  stretches 
across,  and  partially  obstructs,  the  entrance  to  the  vagina; 
the  maidenhead. 

Hymenaens :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'tpivmot :  Hymen  {g.  v.).  Hence, 
Hymeneal,  HymensBan,  nuptial;  Hymenaais  = 'nnpiial 
songs',  'nuptial  rites'. 

1088  Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near  |  And  tapers  bum  so  bright  and 
everv  thing  |  In  readiness  for  Hymenjeus  stand :  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  335. 
1619  such  as  Hymeiueus  rites  discard  :  Hutton,  EM  Anal.,  sig.  E  1  c*. 

bef.  1744  For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing:  Pope.  [J.1  1830  singing 
hymeneal  songs:  T.  S.  Hughes,  7"nit<.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  iu  p.  jo. 

1667  And  Heav'nly  Quires  the  Hymenxan  sung:  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  711 
(170SX 

hyn:  Heb.    See  hin. 
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IqroseyMnns,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vo<rKv<ifioi,= 'hog's  bean': 
henbane,  an  alkaloid  narcotic  drug  obtained  from  various 
ipedes  of  henbane. 

im  EiicfC.  Brit. 

«byp.    See  hypochondria. 

hypallacA, «^. :  Late  Latfr. Gk.  v)raX\ayi7,='interchange': 
Cram,  and  Rhet. :  the  inversion  of  the  natural  relations  of 
two  words  in  the  syntax  of  a  sentence,  as  "  I  set  your  eyes 
before  mine  woes"  instead  of  "mine  woes  before  your  eyes". 
Seeenallace. 

UB8  PinrntMHAM,  Sng.  Ptt».,  iii.  xv..]).  ita  (1S69X 

liyitatik  sb. :  Gk.  Os-on;  (xopAj):  the  lowest  tone  in  the  two 
lowest  tetrachords  of  ancient  music. 

IIOS  It  appcarvth  alio  manifestly,  by  the  H^rpates,  that  it  was  not  for  Jg* 
Qannce  that  m  the  Dorian  tunes  they  forbare  thu  Tetrachord :  Holland.  Tr. 
Pttit.  Mt.,  p.  i>54. 

faypeneathtaia,  x3. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vir(p,='over',  and 
a!oAj<rtf,=' feeling',  'sensitiveness':  excessive  sensibility. 

IMS  itwaaacaseof"Hyperoestheiia"...or  as  uininife«sional|ienoiis  would 
nj,  'excessiTe  smiihility';  C.  Keadc,  HardCath,  VoL  1.  p.  67. 

hyperhfttoiL  //.  hyperbata,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vrtpfiarm, 
s 'transposed  ,  'stepped  over':  a  transposition  or  inversion 
of  the  natural  order  of  words ;  an  instance  of  such  trans- 
position. 

tUO  That  vjordt  a  paiheticall  parenthesis,  to  encrease  a  careful!  hyperbaton : 
E.  KiUB,  in  S/tHi.  Shtt.  Cat.,  Maye,  Glosse,  Wks.,  p.  463/1  (iS^X  1M9 
PsTTUiHAM,  Euf.  Ptes.,  III.  xii[i).  p.  iSo(i8<9X  IMl  if  your  meaning  be 

with  a  «i(dent  hyperbaton  to  transpose  the  text,  as  if  the  words  lay  thus  in  order : 
MlLTOM,  Amimadp.,  Wkt.,  Vol.  l  p  i8<  (1806).  1074  Intenogations,  Ex- 

flimr*''^'**!  Hyperbata,  or  a  disoider'a  connexioa  of  Discoune,  are  graceful 
ibcre,  because  they  are  Natural:  Dkvdcn,  Statt  fniuK.,  Pref.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i. 
pi  593  (1701)1  1661  the  Apostle  is  enforced  to  make  an  kyperbcttwt.  a  dis- 

rartcd  and  disjointed  order  of  speech:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichols  Str. 
St**d.  Divitus,  VoL  11.  p.  3  (t86iX  1886  Both  Lehmann  and  Tyrrell  give 

cxsiaples  of  the  use  of  '  hyperbaton  **  in  the  letters,  t.g. ,  *  Fam.,'  iii.  p,  3,  '^is 
incitaibjlitcr  studiis  detector."  it  is  a  big  name  for  careless  invemon  of  the 
vnds:  Aikemaum,  Aug.  7,  p.  170/1. 

hyperbola,  hyperbolS,  sb. 

1.  hyperbole  {g.  v.). 

1693  afiectiiig  lofty  and  tumid  Metaphofs,  and  ezceiave  HyftrtoUt  and 
AggixTatiiins:  J.  Rav,  Thrtt  DUcturut,  UL  p.  3>7(i7i3X 

2.  a  ciurve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  with  a 
double  cone  on  both  sides  of  the  vertex ;  one  of  the  two 
branches  of  such  a  curve.  The  curve  may  likewise  be  defined 
as  a  conic  section  whose  eccentricity  is  greater  than  unity. 

10T9  Whether  in  tU  Randons  afi^tte  the  vtitrmosi,  th*  xaytU  Curue  Ar^e,  b« 
mt  aa  Hyperbole:  DicCBS,  Stratiot.,  p.  188.  1738  An  oval  is  never  mis- 
taken for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipsis:  Hume,  Eu.,  Vol.  n.  p.  60 
'1895).  1769   he  found  the  precise  path  to  be  a  Parabola, — or  else  an 

HrmaoLA:  Stbrnb,  Trist.  Siami.,  11.  liL  Wks.,  p.  66  (iS^g).  1686  The 
aothor  treats  successively  of  the  various  properties  of  the  circle,  parabola,  and 
hypobola:  AtAftumm,  Sept.  4,  p.  307/3. 

'h^perbold,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vtripiSoXv— 'excess',  'exag- 
geration': extravagance  of  expression,  exaggeration ;  an  ex- 
travagant statement,  a  superlative  expression ;  an  extreme. 

100s  Therefore  in  this  speech,  we  must  vnderstand  there  is  a  mounting, 
called  of  the  Grecians  HyferboU,  we  vse  this  figure  much  in  English:  T. 
W1LS0.1,  RmU  o/Kttu.,  p.  186.  166S  What  this  implicate  Hiitriett,  or 

adoauncement  meaoeth,  1  doo  not  well  vndetstande :  R.  Eden,  DecaJet,  Sect.  1. 
pk  145  (i68sX  1660   the  figure  called  hyperbole :  J.  Pilkington,  Argnu, 

lig.  T  vii  r*.        1688  Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terns  precise,  I  Three-piled  nyper. 
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Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  tWp^oX?. 


(i« 
Hi 


boles,  qxTlce  affectation,  j  Figures  pedantical:   Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  3, 
1613  Extreame  it  may  well  bee,  since  the  speaking  in  a  perpetuall  Hypnvv»%, 
is  cooiely  b  nothing  but  Lou* :  Bacon^  Ett.,  xxxviL  p.  444  (1871).   _      1619 


tftriou. 


u  unuciy  ui  inj\ n   uu*  d^ifmw  .   (j/v^un.  «a«#.,  x^avu.  ^  444  \io7t/.  XVAV 

Usse  then  Nothing  I  a  strange  HyftrMi,  a  meere  imposaibilitiel  PvRCHAS, 
Mkncosmus,  ch.  xxxix.  p.  ^76.  abt  1680  He  was  a  noble  and  maii-hli.^ 
Gentleman,  and  it  may  be  justly  said  without  hyperboles  of  fiction...  That  he 
seemed  to  be  bom  to  that  onely  which  he  went  about:  (1653)  R.  Naunton, 
Fnfm.  Rtg.,  p.  35  (1870X  1641  profane  Hyperboles  are  Printed  up  and 
down  of  him:  Howbll,  Lttt.,  -vi.  xliv.  p.  68  (164SX  1684  The  Reward  of 
Afflictions,  b  the  HyfenoU  of  Mercy:  R.  Wmitlock,  Zaetomia,  p.  37.  bef. 
16B6  *Tis  to  view  bun  through  a  Perspective,  and  by  that  gross  Hyftrbelt  to 
~  •        '       ■"     ineer  to  a  Maker  of  Mousetraps ;  J.  CLKVKLA^ 

e  HyperhoUes  that  Fond  Poetry  bestowes  upon 
" -  ■  1674  Therefore 


live  the  Reputation  of  an  Engineer  to  a  Maker  of  Mousetraps :  J.  Cleveland, 
Wla..  p.  79  (1687).       1666  the .       .,     .  ^  . 

confirm'd,  and  her  Fact  even  in  peath,  without  Hyferiely,  a  more  agreeable 


.ffa.  p.  79(1687)-       1666  ,, . 

it's  admired  objects:  Glanvill,  SctfsU,  ch.  i.  p.  3  (iSSj).  

CttacJkratt  and  HyttritUt  have  found  their  place  amoiunt  them :  Drydbn, 
"■  ■    '  --••-".-  -       . Her  ;if«Tt/ you  have 


StmU  tmuc.,  Pref,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  a  591  (1701)1 


1709 


than  that  of  either  of  the  two  Ladies:  Mrs.  Manlev,  Nm  Atal.,y<A.  u.  p.  168 
(nd  Ed.X  17U  have  described  the  Warmth  of  Love,  and  the  Profcasions 
of  it,  without  AnBce  or  Hyperbole:  SJtctator^'So.  yt\.  Mar.  8,  p.  466/1  (Morley). 
1788  he  forsets  the  extraragance  of  Eastern  flattery  and  hyperbole:  C*Ht.  Mag., 
LV11L  i.  143/1.  1811  The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be  |  A  constrain'd  hyper- 
bole :  C  Lamb,  Farmtll  t*  Tehaca,  Wks.,  p.  S9-  1890  the  true  style 
of  oriental  hyperbole :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  449. 


451 


liyperboroaii  {-'.=L:Lii  -),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Hyperborei, 
Gk.  'Yn-(p/9<(p<o(,=' dwellers  beyond  the  north  wind'  (fiopiat): 
pertaining  to  a  mythical  people,  the  Hyperborei,  supposed 
to  dwell  somewhere  far  to  the  north  of  Greece ;  arctic,  bttterly 
cold. 

1683  the  hvperborean  or  Irosen  sea;  Butlsr.  Eng.  Grammar.  [L.]  1739 
Soon  as  they  dawn,  fi-om  Hyperborean  skiesj  Embody'd  dark,  what  clouds  of 
Vandals  rise  I  PorE,  Dtmaad,  III.  85.  1886  Bodies  attenuated  into  the 
ghosts  of  ordinary  flies  are  what  best  catch  the  fimcy  of  these  hyperborean  mat : 
AtM*n^um,  Sept.  11,  p.  330/1. 

hyperdolin.    See  EnipperdoUln. 

l^perduUa,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  vw«p&>vX«(a:  su- 
perior adoration,  the  adoration  paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  opposed  to  dulia  {g.  v.).    Anglicised  as  hyperdufy. 

bef  1666  From  all  Romish  dulia,  and  byperdulia,  Good  Lord  deliver  us: 
Usher,  Aium.  ta  Malmu,  p.  369.   [T.)       IIW  Chahbeks,  Cycl. 

hypericon,  hypeiiimm,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vniptutov :  S.  John's 
wort,  any  species  of  Tutsan. 


1643  oyle  of  hypericon :  Trahbron,  Tr.  ^jrv'r  Chirurr,,  fol.  xciv  r>/i. 
1780  Hypericum  ul  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm  |  0(  flow'rs...  That  scarce  a  leaf 
appears:  Cowper,  Tatk,  vi.  Poems,  Vol.  IL  p.  17s  (1808X 


Hyperion :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'tirtpuav :  a  name  of  the  sun-god  of 
Greek  mythology.  See  Helios.  Pronounced  —iL:.=.  in 
English  literature. 

1699  thewretcbed  slave...  Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  hocse:  Suaks., 
Htn.  v.,  it.  I,  S9S. 

^hyphen,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  v^«V  (adv.),— 'under  one', 
'together' :  a  mark  indicating  that  the  two  or  more  parts  of 
a  compound  word  or  a  combination  of  words  are  to  be  taken 
together ;  in  modem  writing  and  printing,  a  short  line  which 
connects  the  parts  of  a  combination  of  words,  or  of  a  com- 
pound word,  or  of  a  divided  word. 

1603  He  would  have  us  to  leade  these  two  but  words  in  one,  by  way  of 
v^,  thus :  Holland,  Tr.  Plttt.  M*r.,  p.  41.  bef.  1687  SylUMa.  /Mid, 

C»lmt,  Cammtft,  HyplUnt,  and  the  like:  B.  Jonson,  Dixm.,  p.  90(1641). 

*hypochondxla  (pi.  hypoehondriae),  hypoehondiiasis, 
sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  morbid  state  characterised  by  great  de- 
pression of  spirits  and  fanciful  anxiety  about  one's  health, 
vapors ;  supposed  formerly  to  have  its  seat  in  the  hypockon- 
drium  (Gk.  liiroxoi'dptov),  the  part  of  the  body  immediately 
below  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone.  Abbreviated  to  hypo, 
hippo,  hyp{s),  hip{s),  hypocon.    See  vapor  3. 

1663  And  healeth  flatulentnes  of  Hypochondria:  T.  Gale,  Antid.,  fol. 
39  r*.         bef.  1704  'tis  as  much  as  a  plentiful  dose  of  the  best  canary  can  do  to 


.,-  ,-_,,,       1786  "fSe  default 

'your  spirits  and  nerves  be  notning  but  the  efiect  of  the  hyp,  I  have  no  more  10 
say:  Gray,  L*ltm,  No.  iv.  VoL  i.  p.  11  (1810)1         1748  And  moping  here  did 


Hypochondria  sit,  f  Mother  of  spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye:  /.  Thomson, 
Catttt  of  IndaUnct,  i.  Ixxv.  p.  si8(i834X  _      1796  A  little  while  ago  thou 


liquor:  Bailsv,  Tr.  Eratmui,  p.  130  (1877)1  [Daviesl 
of  yo 

U  oYindeknc*,  I.  Ixxv.  p.  118(1834).  1796  A  little  while  ago  tl 

wast  all  hip  and  vapour:  Mad.  D'Ajiblav,  Camilla,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  x.  [Davies] 
1821  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypochondria:  BvROH,  in  Moore's  Lift,  Vol.  v.  p. 
96ri8M> 

1804  The  diseases  to  which  they  are  principally  exposed,  are  ftuumffnia  and 
hyftelundriasi* :  EJiM.  Rtv.,  VoL  3,  p.  336.  1818  "The  victim  of  a  meta- 

physical hypochondriasis :  Ladv  Morgan,  PL  Maearlhy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iii. 
p.  167(1819). 

hypocochoana:  Braz.    See  ipocacmanha. 

hypocras(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  hippocras. 

Hypocrene:  Gk.     See  Hippocrene. 

hypor(di6ma,  //.  hyporchdmata,  sb. :  Gk.  inopxii^  •  ^ 
particular  kind  of  choral  ode  in  honor  of  ApoUo,  sung  while 
some  of  the  chorus  executed  a  lively  dance. 

1603  insomuch,  as  hee  who  hath  proceeded  well  in  time //y^rciemata,  tad 
is  become  excellent  in  that  seat  sheweth  plainly,  that...:  Holland,  Tr.  PlHt. 
ifor.,p.8oi.       1738  Chambers,  C/cA 

hypostaslB,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  virotmunf. 

1.  sediment  (of  liquids). 

1690  I  view'd  your  wine,  and  the  hypostasis,  |  Thick  and  obscure,  doth  make 
your  danger  great :  Marlowe,  //  Tamiurl,  r.  3,  Wks.,  p.  n  (1858)1  1601  the 
Hypostasis  or  Sediment :  Holland,  Tr.  PUm.  M.  U.,  Bk.  tS,  cb.  6,  VoL  IL 
V-  306. 

2.  substance,  real  nature,  substantive  essence. 

bef.  1629  And  what  iposucis  |  Of  Chiistes  manhode  is :  J.  Skelton,  Col. 
Cl»ut,  S34,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  331  (1843).  1677  ,The  substance,  or  ky^tatit, 

is  the  foundation  or  the  unmoveable  prop  which  upholdeth  us :  Bullingbr, 
Ditadtt,  III.  p.  83  (Parker  Soc.,  1849).  1600  the  difference  that  is  betweene 

a  nature  and  an  Hypostasis  or  person:  John  Porv,  Tr.  LtJt  Hist.  Afr-i  P>  39*- 

57—2 
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160S  And  ihU  only  by  nuon  of  the  \rm)ttati*  or  hvpadaticaU  vnion  of  his  dettie 
to hb humanity :  W. Watson, Qtmlliitti o/Rilig. V State,y.  ^  K8S  And 
is  not  Faith  ao  Hypostasis  and  evidence  to  thee  of  an  inialuble  inheritance  T 


S.  Ward,  Strmoia,  f.  76.  16S8  as  if  they  [the  erroral  were  not  accidentt  hot 
hypostases  of  persons  nifaaisting  by  themselves:  Chillincworth,  If^.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  i35(i8>oX  16i0  that  grand  troth  of  the  divine  Hypostases  held  up  by  the 
whole  Christian  world  for  these  many  hundred  years:  H.  More,  PUL  Pe.,  sig. 
B  3  >«  (1647);  KT3  joining  of  the  Godhead  and  manhood  in  one  hytottatU: 
T.  JACOMB,  Rcmam,  Nichol^sEd.,  p.  aeVs  (1868).  1«T8  the  Second Hyfo- 
stasis  in  his  Trinity :  Cudworth,  lHttll.Sysl. ,  Blc  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  aw.  1881— 
1703  There  roust  be  an  kyfttlasis,  a  subsistence  of  all  these  fundamentals  in  a 
man's  heart:  Th.  Goodwin,  Whs.,  in  Nichol's  J«r.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol  viii. 
p.  437(1864). 

hypottaftsa,  //.  -usae,  .r^.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vnorthovtra 
(irX«vp^),= 'subtending  (side)':  the  side  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  which  subtends  the  right  angle,  the  hypothenuse. 

180S  Whether  it  were  that  slope  line  in  Geometrie,  called  Hypotinusa,  which 
answering  directly  to  the  right  angle  of  a  triangle  :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor,, 
p.  59a.  1608  the  angles  of  the  lateral  Tables  contain  and  constitute  the  kyfa- 
tlunusat,  or  broader  si<tes  subtending :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Gardtn  0/  Cyr.,  ch.  s, 
p.  34  (1686). 

^hypethesiB,  ^/.  hypethesi, //.  hypothraSs  (rarely  hypo- 
theseis),  sb. :  Gk.  vn-odco-ir :  a  supposition,  an  assumption,  a 
proposition  taken  for  granted  as  a  basis  for  argument,  a 
scientific  theory  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  its  legiti- 
mate consequences  agree  with  actual  phenomena.  See  in 
thesL 

1596  by  whom  if  I  be  commaunded  to  sette  doune  the  Hypothesis,  or  to 
descend  into  particulars.  I  will  offer  my  project  uppon  this  condicion,  that  if  I 
advize  any  thing  that  tne  counsell  of  warr  shall  think  daungerous,  it  maye  be 
rejected;  Earl  of  Essbx,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lett.,  wd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No.  cccocUl 
p.  137  (1846).  1690  Another  way  is  by  Hy^tkesis,  that  is  of  particular  case, 
naming  of^  Peraoiu  and  other  Circumstances :  Brunt,  Tr.  Stmve  s  Hist.  Counc. 
Trent  {,H\M.  Inqu.),  p.  8S1  (1676).  163S  labouring  as  much  to  bouli  it  out  by 
examination  in  Hyfcthesi :  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  433.  164S  Both  which  are 
too  foul  hypotheses,  to  save  the  phaenomenon  of  our  Saviour's  answer  to  the 
Pharisees  about  this  matter:  Milton,  Divorce,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i.  Wks.,  Vol  1.  p.  348 
(1B06).  1668  if  such  great  and  mstnicted  Spirits  think  we  have  not  as  yet 

Pheenomena  enough  to  make  as  much  as  Hypetheuis...  what  insolence  is  it  then : 
Glanvill,  Scepsis,  p.  L  (i88j).  1668  It  was  built  upon  this  Hypothesis,  that 
to  write  in  Verse  was  proper  for  serious  Plays:  Drvdbn,  Sss.  Dram.  Po., 
Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  a8  (iTot).  1676    what  the  Apostles  delivered  in  TMesi 

touching  the  blessed  Jesus,  is  suitable  to  what  is  uught  in  HyPothesi  by  the 
Philos^ers:  I.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  |  j,  p.  n. 
1691  EveryfixMStar,in  the  now-receivd/fMk>/>i«u,isa  Sun  or  Sun-like  Body: 
J.  Rav,  Creation,  Pt.  1.  p.  18  (1701).  1698  but  in  Hypotkesi,  to  state  exactly 
which  are  Sins  of  Infirmity,  and  which  are  not :  South.  Serm.,  VoL  11.  p.  ao8 
(1737)1  1699  very  many  Men  have  written  of  this  Subject  and  formed  divers 
Hypotheses  to  solve  these  Phenomena:  M.  Lister,  Jonm.  to  Paris,  p.  85. 
17M  The  gentleman  had  made  to  himself  several  ingenious  hypotheses  concern- 
ing the  use  of  these  subterraneous  apartments:  Addison,  Wks..  Vol.  i.  p.  43a 
(Bohn,  18^4).  1708  I  know  this  contradicts  the  Hypothesis  of  a  certam 

Author:  "ti.Bosmaris  Guinea,  Let.  xvi.jp.  308.  1816  although  Winkelmann 
builds  a  favorite  hypothesis  on  peace:  J.  Dallawav,  0/ Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p  116. 
1847  There  sinks  the  nebulous  star  we  call  the  Sun,  |  If  that  hypothesis  of 
theirs  be  sound :  Tennvson,  Princ.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  91  ( 1886).  186S 

Let  us  assume  by  way  of  hypothesis  that  you  are  a  man  of  sense :  C.  Reads, 
Hard  Cask,  Vol.  I.  p.  34.  1878  The  latest  and  most  unlikely  hypothesis 

started  bases  the  disaster  upon  explosive  substances  buried  during  the  Commune; 
Lloyd's  IVkly.,  May  19,  p.  7/a.    (St.] 

bypotrachdlinm,  .r^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vn-orpax^Xtov:  the 
junction  of  the  shaft  of  a  Doric  column  with  the  correspond- 
ing 'neck'  attached  to  the  capital 

1664  Otherwiles  again  it  (the  Astragal]  is  taken  for  the  Cincture  or  Coller 
next  the  Hypotrachebum  and  diminuuon  of  a  Column  listed  on  both  edges : 
Evelyn,  Tr.  Frrart's Parall.  Arckii.,  &v.,  p.  136.  1788  Hypotrachelion : 
Chambers,  CycL 


IBEX 

hypotypdeis,  sb.:  Gk.  vnturvrmiru:  an  outline,  a  sketch; 
Rhet.  vivid  description. 

1880  It  is  very  czcellente  for  pleasaunt  deacripttons,  beinf;  altogether  a 
certaine  Icon,  or  Hypotyposis  of  disdainful!  younkers :  E.  Kirkb,  in  Spens.  Skep. 
Cat.,  Feb.,  Glosse,  Wks.,  p.  451/s  (1869).  1604—6  set  forth  by  a  most 

lively  and  lightsome  hypotyposis :  J.  Trafp,  Com,  Old  Test.,  VoL  11.  p.  411/1 

hyposenziB,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iSiro((v((r,=' subordinate 
connexion':  Rhet.:  the  figure  by  which  several  short  sen- 
tences are  made  clauses  of  one  sentence. 

1089  Puttehhah,  Enf.  Poes.,  ill.  xii.  p.  177  (1869). 

hyppocras:  Eng.fr.  Fr.    See  hippocras. 

IqrBon  {a.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Chin.  heicV  «»,is 'blooming 
spring':  name  of  a  brand  of  green  tea. 

1807  To  dames  discreet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid,  |  His  stores  of  lace  and  hyson 
he  conveyed :  Cr ABBE, /'onMXir/'.  (L.)  ISM  the  cups...  steamed  redolent 
of  hyson  and  pekoe:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  13(1879). 

♦hjrsteria,  **. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  wrrtiM,='tYit  womb':  a 
morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system,  to  which  women  are  far 
more  liable  than  men,  a  common  characteristic  of  the  milder 
forms  being  a  complete  loss  of  self-control  with  abnormal 
exhilaration  or  dejection ;  also  called  the  'mother*. 

1889  an  evidently  restrained  hysteria  in  his  whole  demeanour:  E.  A.  PoE, 
Whs.,  Vol.  L  p.  13a  (1884^  1868  symptoms...  loss  of  sleep,  unevenness  of 

spirits,  listlessness,  hysteria ;  C.  Rbade,  Hard  Cash,  Vol.  L  p.  66.  *1878 

eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia:  Lloyd's  Whly.,  May  19,  p.  8/0.  (St.) 

hysterica  passio, /Ar.:  Late  Lat:  hysterical  affection, 
hysterical  seizure,  hysteria. 

1606  O^  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart  1 1  Hysterica  passio,  down, 
thou  climbing  sorrow,  |  Thy  elements  below !  Shaks.,  K.  Lenr,  n.  4,  57. 

*]iysteron  proteron,  phr. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  wn-tpm 
irpo'r(po>>,=' hinder  former':  an  unnatural  inversion  of  ideas, 
a  fallacious  inversion  of  propositions,  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse. 

1084  And  not  contrariwise  vsing  Hysteron  Proteron...  as  1  haue  heard  say  of 
a  gentleman...  vrould  not  begin  hismeale  withpotage,  but  insteed  of  cheese,  would 
eate  his  potage  last:  T.  Cch^han,  Haven  0/ Health,  To  Reader,  sig.  if^  ^r». 
1089  the  cart  before  the  horse,  thcGreekscall  it /fu<Wvi>>r»<r7V«:Pln~TENUAM, 
Enr.Poes.,ui.xa.p.\i\(it6^.  1603  or  otherwise  that  the  Catholicke  religion 
will  be  vtterly  extinguished  and  peri^,and  so  by  consequent  all  ranne  Hysteron 
Protheron:  W.  Watson,  Quodlitets  0/ Ketig.  &•  StaU,  p.  47.  1611  here 

methinks  I  use  the  figure  kysieron  proteron :  "T.  Corvat,  Crudities,  Vol.  1.  p.  975 
(1776X  1617   Wise  men  begets  fools,  and  fools  are  the  fathers  I  "To  many 

wise  children ;  kysteron  proteron,  |  A  great  scholar  may  beget  an  iaiot,  |  And 
from  the  plough-tail  may  come  a  great  scholar :  Middleton,  Feur  Quar.,  i.  t, 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  180  (1885).  1636  Hysteron  *•  Proteron,  A  Greeke  terme; 
sometime  vsed  in  derision  of  that  which  is  spoken  or  done  preposterously,  or  quite 
contrary :  we  call  it  in  English,  the  Cart  before  the  Horse :  Cockeram,  Pt.  I. 
(and  Ed.).  1606  Paul  is  here  commanded  to  be  scourged  and  then  examined. 
This  is  hysteron  proteron,  justice  turned  topsy-turvy :  I.  Trapp,  Com.  New 
TVt/.,  p.  473/s(i868).  1663  who...  set  the  grandchildren  before  their  grand- 
fathers, and  have  more  Hysteran-Proterxins,  than  of  all  other  figures  in  their 
writings:  Fullur,  Worthies,  Vol.  i.  p.  83  (184a).  bef.  1788  this  kysteron 

proteron  Stuff,  Oiuses  without  Effects  and  Effects  before  Causes :  R.  North, 
Examen,  I.  ii.  105,  p.  88  (1740).  —  a  political  Hysteron  Proteron :  it.,  m,  vi.  91, 
p.  491.  1843  This  theory  appears  to  me  a  signal  example  of  a  logiotl  error 

very  often  committed  in  logic,  that  of  vvrcpov  trporlpor,  or  explaining  a  thing  by 
something  which  presupposes  It:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  ofiLogic, Vo\.i.ji.  josltSiiy. 
1884  To  leara  to  talk  before  you  have  learaed  to  uiink  would  be  a  ridiculous 
specimen  of  the  'Yvrcpop  irporspoi' :  Casniridge  Review,  Nov.  5,  p.  51/1. 


I. 


i,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat.  idem  quod  (see  L  q.)  or  for  id 
est  {q.  v.). 

i.  e.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  id  est  {q.  v.). 

I H  8,  IHS:  Gk.  *IHS-,  abbrev.  for  *Iij(rovr,= 'Jesus',  inter- 
preted as  the  initials  of  the  Latin  words  lesiis  Hominum 
Saivator,  =  ' Jesus,  Saviour  of  men':  a  device  frequently  em- 
ployed in  ecclesiastical  decoration.  Sometimes  the  old 
rounded  si^ma  gave  rise  to  IH  C.  The  point  marking  ab- 
breviation after  each  letter  is  incorrect 

L  q.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat.  idem  quod:  the  same  as. 

iamlnu,  sb. :  Lat  fn  Gk.  "lafifiot :  a  foot  consisting  of  two 
syllables  of  which  the  first  is  short  and  the  second  is  long ; 
in  accentual  versification,  a  foot  of  two  syllables,  in  which 


the  stress  accent  falls  on  the  second  syllable.  The  ancient 
iambus  is  sometimes  regarded  as  due  to  trochaic  metre 
introduced  by  anacrusis.    See  choreas,  trocliaeiis. 

1086  A  myxt  foote  of  a.  sillables,  is  eyther  of  one  short  and  one  long  called 
Iambus  as  — -  dying :  W.  Webbe,  Discourse  0/  Eng.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood^s  Eng. 
Poets  &•  Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  67  (1815).  1089  But  of  all  your  words  tissillailes 

the  most  part  naturally  do  make  the  foote  lamlms:  Puttknhah,  Eng.  Poes., 
n.  xiiL  (xiv.)  p.  135  (1869).      1608  (See  eratlel.      18SS  [See  anaenuU]. 

ib.,  iUdem,  adv.:  Lat:  in  the  same  place;  frequently 
used  in  references  to  a  literary  work  which  has  been  pre- 
viously cited. 

ibex,  pi.  ibices,  sb. :  Lat :  name  of  a  genus  of  wild  goats, 
of  which  the  best  known  species  is  the  Steinbok  of  the  Alps, 
Capra  ibex. 

1607  a  living  Ibex  and  other  wild  beastes... Ibices  are  quasi  Auites,  that  is 
like  Birdes:  Topsbll,  Four-/.  Beasts,  p.  447. 
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Ibis,//.  Ibides,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  JJStr:  name  of  a  genus  of 
large  wading  birds,  of  which  the  best-known  species  is  the 
black  and  white  ibis  of  Eg^t,  held  sacred  by  the  Ancient 
Egyptians. 

abt.  1400  About  this  Ryvere  ben  manye  Briddes  and  Foules,  as  Sikonyes, 
that  tbei  depen  Ibes:  Tr.  MaunJetiMt  Voyagt,  cfa.  v,  p.  4s  (1839).  1607  The 
Marts  call  it  [Cinkfolie]  /6is  claw  or  naile  :  J.  Maplkt.  Green*  Fer,^  foL  40  r*. 
UW  Rewmbllng  the  birds  in  Aeryft  called  lies:  J.  Lvlv,  EuUiuti  &•  hit 
fK^iL,  p.  445(1668).  IBM  a  featber  of  the  bird /Ju:  R.  Scott,  Z7uc.  WitcA., 
Bk.  XII.  ch.  XV.  p.  354.  U90  A  sacred  vow  to^heaven  and  him  I  make  |  Con- 
"     ■       ■       ■  ■  1  Ibl  ■ "    ■ 
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firming  it  with  Ibis*  holy  name:  Marlowe,  /  Tamivri.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  38/3 
(i8s8X  1601  these  vile  Ihidest  these  vncleanc  birds :  B.  Jonson,  Poetast,^ 

EpU.,  Wks.,  p.  353  (1616X  1646  the  Bird  Ibis:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep., 
Bk.  Ill,  ch.  vii.  p.  96  (1686).  1691  And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  not  only 
the  Ibis  of  Egyft^  but  even  Storks  and  Peeuocks  prey  upon  and  destroy  all  sorts 
qX Serpents  as  well  as  Locusts  and  Caterpillars'.  J.  Ray,  Creation^  Pt.  11.  p.  385 
(1701X  1846  An  ibis  (Theristicus  melanops— a  species  said  to  be  found  in 
central  Alncaj|  is  not  uncommon  on  the  most  desert  parts:  C.  Darwin,  youm. 
BeofU,  ch.  viiL  p.  165. 

Iblees:  Arab.    SeeEblis. 

Icama :  Gk.  'Uapot :  son  of  Daedalns  (f.  v.),  who  tried  to 
soar  with  wings  made  of  feathers  and  wax,  and  fell  in  the 
Mgetm  Sea,  to  part  of  which  he  gave  its  ancient  name. 
Hence,  Icaxian,  pertaining  to  Icarus. 

1686  wofiill  rependng  Icarus;  Grbene,  Afenapbon^  p.  53  (1880).  1691 

Then  fbUow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of  Crete,  |  Thou  Icarus:  Shaks.,  /  /fen. 
K/.,  iv.  6,  55.  1696  I  feele  my  Icarian  wings  to  melt  with  the  heate 

of  so  bright  a  suime :  W.  C^  PolimasUeiat  sig.  T  x  c/«.  1694  The  roving- 

Icarus  in  Poetry,  I  By  you  is  lerell'd,  when  he  soars  too  high :  DTjRrsv,  Don 
Quix.,  Pt.  II.  Ep.  Deo.,  sig.  A  i  V. 

iceberg  {a.  ■^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Eisber^,  or  Du.  ijsberg, 
or  Norwegian  and  Swed.  isberg:  an  ice-hiU,  a  vast  mass  of 
floating  ice  so  thick  that  part  is  elevated  high  above  water ; 
formerly,  applied  to  the  Arctic  glaciers  which  terminate  in 
ice-cliiis.    See  betg. 

1797  Icthergt,  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the  high 
mountains  in  northern  latitudes:  Encyc.  Brit.  18S1  'Tis  as  a  snowball  which 
derives  assistance  )  From  every  flake,  and  yet  loUs  on  the  same,  I  Even  till  an 
iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow :  Bvron,  Don  yuan,  iv.  c  1885  Our  iceberg 
floatcdlast  night  at  half-past  twelve:  Sir  J.  Ross,  See.  Voyage,  ch.  x.  p.  149. 

iceblink  {.i!.z\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Swed.  isblink:  a  peculiar 
appearance  in  the  sky  caused  by  light  reflected  from  a  large 
expanse  of  ice  or  snow. 

[1797  Slink  0/  the  IcB,  is  a  name  given  by  the  pilots  to  a  bright  appearance 
near  the  horizon  occasioned  by  the  ice,  and  observed  before  the  ice  itself  is  seen : 
Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  /«.]  1886  we  saw  an  iceblink  bearing  north-north-west : 
Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  iiL  p.  40. 

*Ich  dieii,/Ar. :  Ger.:  'I  serve';  motto  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  adopted  with  the  crest  of  ostrich  feathers  in  1346, 
after  the  battle  of  Crdcy,  from  the  prisoner,  K.  John  of 
Bohemia. 

bef.  1629  fc  dien  serueth  for  the  erstrych  fether:  J.  Skblton,  Speke, 
Petrrot,  So,  Wks.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  s  (1843X  1780  If  Ick  Dien  does  not  wear  one, 

he  at  least,  &c :  HoR.  WALroLB,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  441  (1858). 

ichibo(o),  ichibu:  Jap.    See  kobang. 
«ichiieiiinoil,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  IxuriiiMv,  lit.  'tracker'. 

1.  an  animal  of  the  weasel  family,  found  in  Egypt,  which 
feeds  on  small  animals,  and  devours  crocodiles'  eggs,  for 
which  reason  it  was  worshipped  by  the  Ancient  Egyptians. 

16T9'  tcineutmm  a  little  worme,  ouercomes  the  Elephant :  Gosson,  Schoole 
^Ab.j'Ep.  Ded.,  p;  jS  (Arber).  1679  they  were  hunting  a  beast  called  Ichnew- 
mon:  North,  Tr./YwI^rcA,  p.  695(1613).  1601  there  is  mortallwarrebctweene 
them  [the  Aspides]  and  the  Ichneumones  or  rats  of  India :  Holland,  Tr.  Piin, 
y.  H.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  34,  Vol.  i.  p.  308.  1608  Thou  mak'st  th'  /oi>w»«r«Mi(whom 
the  Memphs  adore)  |  To  rid  of  Poysous  Nile's  manured  shoar :  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr. 
Du  Bartas,  p.  158  (1608X  1604  Gad...prouides  the  Ickntusmm  to  destroy  the 
egges  of  the  [Crocodile):  D.  Dtccss,  Pture  ParatL,  iv.  p.  13.  1616  the 

IcnumoH  his  [the  Crocodile's]  mortall  enemy  spying  his  aduantage,  whips  into 
his  mouth,  and  gliding  down  his  throate  like  an  arrow,  gnaweth  a  way  thorow 
his  belly,  and  destroyes  him :  Geo.  Sandvs,  Trm.,  p.  100  {f6yi).  1666  the 
Ichneumon,  who  oft-times  steals  into  his  [the  crocodile's]  belly  and  gnaws  his 
guu:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  364  (1677);  1711  a  very  active  little 
Animal,  which  1  think  he  calls  the  fcMuumofi,  that  makes  it  the  whole  Business 
of  his  Life  to  bleak  the  Eggs  of  the  Crocodile:  Spectator,  No.  136,  July  35,  p.  191/1 
(MorleyX  1798  Tygers,  hyeiias...and  the  rat,  called  Ichneurooo,  are  natives 
of  Egypt:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Gecgr.,  VoL  11.  p.  604  (1796). 

2.  name  of  a  genus  of  flies  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  grubs  and  caterpillars. 

1718  Plums,  peas,  nuts,  &c.  produce  some  or  other  ichneumoo-fly:  Dbrham, 
Phys.  TheoL,  Bk.  vin.  ch.  vi.  Note  4.    [R.]       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

ichnograpbia,  .r^. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.?x>wYP<x^><i>=' trace-drawing', 
'ground-plan' :  a  ground-plan,  the  art  of  tracing  ground-plans. 
Anglicised  as  khnograpkie,  ichnography. 


IS  as  ye  may  percdue  by  this  Ichnographia:  J.  Shut^  ArcUt.,  foL  xiv 
V.        1698  from  the  ichnograpUe  of  a  mans  head :  R.  H  atdockb,  Tr.  Loma. 


1668  as  ye  may  percdue  by  this  Ichna 

1698  from 

tins,  Bk.  1.  p.  III. 

Ichot^aaa,  sb.pl.:  Turk.:  children  of  Christian  parents, 
serving  as  pages  in  the  seraglios  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

1684  The  fckoglans  arc  those,  in  whom,  besides  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Body,  they  discover  also  a  noble  Genius,  fit  for  a  high  Education^  and  such  as 
may  render  them  capable  of  serving  their  Prince :  'Tr.  Tieoemier't  Gri.  Seig. 
nior's  Serag. ,  p.  3.  1741  the  sixth  belongs  to  the  Grand  Signioi's  Pages,  call'd  toe 
IckagloHs:  J.  OzELL,  Tr.  Tourm/orfs  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  n.p.  184.  1746  it 
is  destined  for  the  education  of  the  itcheoglans  for  the  seraglio  oiiht  grand  signior : 
R.  PococKE,  Trw.,    Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  738  (1811). 

Ichor,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  txt^ :  (a)  the  ethereal  fluid  which 
ran  in  the  veins  of  the  gods  of  Greek  mythology ;  (b)  serum, 
a  watery  humor  in  the  body,  morbid  water  discharged  from 
the  body. 

a,  1713  there  flow'd  from  the  Wound  an  /clkor,  or  pure  Idnd  of  Blood: 
Spectator,  No.  333,  Mar.  33.  p.  48s/3(Morley).  1742  his  Friend  went  round  | 
In  therich/c^»-:E.  Young,  An^jU7';t«i^/i,iup.  33(1773)1  1821  Ofcourse 
his  petspiratioavras  but  ichor,  |  Or  some  such  other  spiritual  fiquor:  Byron,  Vision 
ofytd^.,  XXV.  Wks.,  VoL  XII.  p.  36a  (1833).  1884  a  ruby  crown  |  Studded  his 
brothers  front,  if  through  tluKe  veins  [  Fraternal  ichor  ran:   Lord  Beacons. 


FIELD,  Revolutionary  Epick,  xviii.  (1834).         1846  the  azure  ichor  of  this  tlite 
of  the  earth :  Ford,  Handhk.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p 

b.  1666  There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  I  chor  or 'moisture  in  men's  bodies  wherein 


•  P-  "95- 


the  Plague  doth  fix  its  seat:  T.  Garbncibrbs,  Mite,  xxxviii.  p.  13  (1666). 
1797  Encyc.  Brit.  •"..«/ 

ichthyopbagns,  //.  ichthyopbagi,  sb.:  Lat  (as  proper 
name)  fr.  Gk.  'lx6wt^tayos :  fish-eaters,  name  of  an  African 
people  living  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

1601  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  6,  ch.  38,  VoL  1.  p.  1401  1668  The 
Ichtkyepkagi  or  fish-eating  nations  about  ^gypt :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotapk. , 
p.  8. 

«ici  OS  parle  Prancais,  phr. :  Fr. :  here  French  is  spoken. 

ic(k)ar7,  ikary,  sb. :  old  name  of  caviare  {g.  v.\  fr.  native 
Russ. 

1601  [See  b«ll>«a  "L       1662  [See  eavlaM]. 

^con,  pi.  Icones,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  tUm:  an  image,  a 
likeness. 

1080  a  certaine  Icon,  or  Hypotyposis:  E.  Kirke,  in  Spens.  Skep.  Cat.,  Feb., 
Gkxse,  Wks.,  p.  451/3  (1869).  1646  the  Icon  of  a  Lizzard:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xv.  p.  113  (1686). 

*iconoelastes,  sb.:  Late  Gk.  «{icoM>KXa<m;« :  a  breaker  of 
(sacred)  images ;  esp.  a  member  of  a  sect  in  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  8,  9  cc,  which  opposed  all  religious  use  of  images. 

1684  Hence  that  Learned  Iconocltutes,  that  Image-breaking  Enemie  to 
InleiUctuaU  Idolatry  knew  no  better  Furniture  for  Trutkt  Temple,  than  the 
broken  Images  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Democritus:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia, 
p.  308. 

IcoBa(h)edroiL  Gk.  tiKocratipov;  icosaednun.  Late  Lat.  fr. 
Gk. :  .r^. :  a  solid  bounded  by  twenty  plane  faces.  A  regular 
icosahedron  is  a  solid  bounded  by  twenty  equilateral  tri- 
angles. 

1671  A  transfigured  Icosaedron  may  be  resolued  into  13  Pentagonal  and  30 
hexagonal  Pyramides:  DiCGBS.  Pantom.,  sig.  Hh  tj  r*.  1608  toe  Pyiamis, 

the  Cube,  the  Octaedron,  Icosaedron  &  Dodecaedron :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 


inal  Pyramides:  DiGGBS.  Pantom.,  sig.  Hh  tj  r*. 
he  Octaedron,  Icosae  *       »  —   . 
p.  >359.       1691  [See  enb«]. 

ictus,  L3Lt.pl.  ictus,  J^.:  Lat.,  'stroke',  'beat':  rhythmical 
or  metrical  accent  (/.«.  stress)  in  versification  or  music.  See 
arsis,  thesis. 

1880  The  ictus  then  is  a  greater  force  in  marking  some  one  time,  and  in- 
dicating the  absolute  cause  of  a  series  of  times ;  J.  Sbager,  Tr.  HermasuCs 
Metres,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  4.  1889  The  a  of  'AwrfAAwr,  though  naturally  short, 
is  often  lengthened  by  the  ictus:  Atkendtum,  Apr.  30,  p.  496/3. 

id  est,/Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  that  is. 

1698  Gallina  bagnata,  a  wet  hen,  id  est,  a  milkesop,  or  freshwater  souldier, 
or  one  that  lookes  like  a  drownd  rat:  Florio.  I6OI  Chamsecissos,  [id est,  ■ 

Sound-Ivie]:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  M.  H.,  Bk.  16,  ch.  34,  VoL  1.  p.  481.      1684 
ey  will  cry  out  {Pocatnie)  id  est,  is  it  posublef    W.  Wood.  New  England's 
Prosp.,  p.  79.  1663   Mira  He  lente,  as  'tis  i'  th'  Adage,  f  Id  est,  to  make  a 

Leek  a  Cabbage:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  L  p.  64.  1776  Hares, 

ftc.  arrived  sale :  were  received  with  thanks,  and  devoured  with  appetite.  Send 
more  («<«/)  of  hares:  Gibbon,  ^u^^ /.«//.,  p.  339(1869).  1881  "Arcades 
ambo,   «i/»/— bUckguards  boto:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  tv.  xdiL 

*id  genus  omne,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  all  that  class. 

1760  singeis,  dancers,  actresses,  and  id  genus  omne:  Lord  Chbstbrpibld 
Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  13,  p.  $3  (1774X 

*idea,  Lat.  pi.  ideae,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Idea, = 'form',  'arche- 
type'.   Sometimes  Anglicised  as  idee  (obsolete  or  dialectic). 

I.  an  eternal  transcendental  really  existent  archetype  of 
a  natural  class,  of  which  the  members  of  the  class  are  im- 
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tummum  icHiim  U  a  Chiniaers:  Sik  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Mtd.,  Pt.  ii.  |  xiv. 
Wki..  Vol  II.  p.  f5i  (Bohn,  1852).  1663   chymericiill  figmenta,  PUtonicall 

Ideacs,  Cabbalisticall  fancies :  J.  Gaule,  Mag-^tttrrhmancer,  sig.  *  i  v*.      1663 


perfect  copies,  and  from  participation  of  which  they  derive 
their  phenomenal  existence;  in  Christian  idealism  a  tran- 
scendental idea  is  a  thought  of  the  supreme  divine  mind. 

1S31  I  haue  amonge  all  honest  paste  times,  wberin  is  exercise  of  the  body, 
noted  daunsinge  to  be  of  an  excellent  utilitie,  comprehendtnge  in  it  wooderfuU 
figures,  or,  as  the  grekes  do  calle  them.  Idiot,  of  vertues  and  noble  qualities : 
ElroT,  Gmtmaur,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xxii.  Vol.  1.  p.  139  (1880).  1S6S  A.s  one  myght 
thynke  hymselfe  rygbt  happye,  though  he  neuer  dyd  attayne  to  ArittaUUt  turn- 
mum  imum,  or  P&tf  Ais  IJmi :  T.  Gale,  Intt.  Ckirurg.,  foL  11  r".  1689 
Platonicks  with  their  Idees:  Puttehham,  Bug,  Pott.,  L  I  p.  19  (1869).  160S 
nor  will  abide  so  much  as  to  heare  those  PhUotophers  who  of  certeine  Idees, 
numben,  unities  and  spirits,  make  gods:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  1149. 
—  the  designes,  reasons,  formes,  ideae  and  examples  m  all  things  that  ever  were 
or  shall  be:  ii.,  p.  1334.  1608  Recorde  the  Praises  of  Elizabeth  |  (Our 

Martiall  Pailai  and  our  miUe  Atlrta,  \  Of  grace  and  wisedom  the  dirine  lata): 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dm  Bartat,  Handy-Crafts,  p.  api  (1608).  1607  I  wonder 
that  amongst  all  your  objects  you  presented  vs  not  with  Plaiott  idta :  A.  Brkwbr, 
LtMftta,  iu.  6,  sig.  G  -xr:  1636    all  the  Idta't  \  Spirits,  and  Attmtt : 

B.  JONSON,  Matftitt  (Vol.  11.),  p.  133  (1640).  1640   the  Idea  of  the  viuble 

and  naturafl  Creature:  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  sig.  B  8  (1647X  1643  ArittotU 
whilst  he  labours  to  refute  the  idtai  of  Pkuo,  falls  upon  one  himself;  for  his 

Th.  Brown,  Relir.  Mtd.,  Pt.  11.  |  xiv. 
1663    chymeticul  figments,  Platonicall 
^  :,  Mag,tutro.manctr,  sig.  •  i  p*.      1668 

Deep  sighted  in  Intelligences,'!  Ideas,  Atomes,  Influences:  S.  Butler,  HuJi- 
inu,  Pt.  L  Oint.  i.  p.  41.  1676  The  Platmtkk  Idta,  the  express  Image  of  a 
Letcher:  J.  Smith,  Ckriit.  Relig.  Afftal,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vIl  I  3,  p.  55.  1678 

resolves  therefore  that  nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  but  what  is  included  in  the 
Nature  and  Idta  of  it ;  Cudworth,  InitlL  Sysl.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  7. 

\  a.  a  conception  of  anything  in  an  imaginary  or  hypo- 
thetical state  of  perfection. 

1686  they  containe  in  them  rather  an  Idaa  of  good  life,  than  such  a  platforme 
as  may  be  draweo  from  contemplation  into  action:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Prtmaud.  Fr. 
Acad.,  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  iij  r*  (1589).,  1640  our  own  elicited  Idees  (rhyming 

to  'pleue'):  H.  More,  Pt/ci.,  in.  ii.  47. p.  151(1647).  1661  he  resolved  to 
make  him  a  Master-piece,  and  to  mould  hun,  as  tt  were,  Platonically  to  his  own 
Idta:  Reliq.  WeUoti,,'^  210(168^  1889  We  follow,  therefore,  the  true 

course  in  looking  first  tor  the  true  tUa,  or  abstract  conception  of  a  government : 
Gladstone,  in  Macaulay's  Estayt,  p.  477  (1877). 

I  b.  an  abstract  principle  considered  out  of  all  relation  to 
realisation  in  practice. 

1898  we  beginne  to  know  things  by  their  first  and  immediate  principles,  which 
are  well  knowne  vnto  vs,  not  by  meet«  Idea,  as  separated  from  the  particulars... 
but  as  they  doe  actually  concurre  to  the  forming  of  the  particulars:  R.  Hav- 
DOCKB,  Tr.  LamaHtu,  p.  9. 

2.  a  mental  representation,  a  design  conceived  in  the 
mind  prior  to  its  production  in  any  concrete  form. 

1678—80  (}ueiot  Idees  bcmone  your  imperfections:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lttt, 
Bk.,  p^  los  (1884).  bef.  1686  the  skil  of  the  Artificer,  standeth  in  that  Idta  or 
fore-oonceite  of  the  work,  and  not  in  the  work  it  selfe:  Sidney,  ApoL  Pott., 

t36  (1868).  1608  Who  in  your  Nature  som  Idiot  wrought  [  (Jf  good  and 

mil:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas.  p.  125  (1608).  1638  For  albeit  I  should 
be  as  bad  as  thou  wouldst  make  me  to  be.  or  tnat  I  were  such  an  arrant  Asse  and 
Coxe<ombe,  as  you  forsooth  in  your  ydea  would  forme  me  to  be:  Mabbe,  Tr. 
Altman't  Lift  o/GMtman,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  s.  1683  hath  phant'sied  to 
himselfe,  in  IJtoa,  this  MagmtUckt  Mittrit:  B.  Jonson,  Magm.  Lady,  Induct, 
Wks.,  p.  7  (1640).  1698  It's  contrary  to  all  the  Notions  and  Idtat  I  have  of 

God:  J.  Ray,  T^rtt  Discourut^  iii.  p.  447  (1713)-  1718  when  people  have  a 
full  Idea  of  a  thing  first  upon  tbeu-  own  knowledge,  the  least  traces  of  it  serve  to 
refresh  the  remembrance :  Pope,  Lttitrt,  p.  96  (1737).  1677  I  was  anxious 

10  form  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  one  walking  aner  death :  Col.  Ham  ley,  Voltairt, 
ch.  xxvi.  p.  195. 

la.  a  concrete  image  representing  an  individual  or  a 
type,  a  sensible  representation. 

1684  where  a  top  a  high  Mfiunt  is  conspicuously  set  the  Idtta  of  a  horrible 
Coco-demon:  Sir  Th.  Herbbr^  Trav.,  p.  loa  1641  or  that  an  hearb  may 
be  made  to  grow  in  two  hours,  and  the  Idea  of  a  plant  to  appear  in  a  jriasse,  as  if 
the  venr  plant  it  selfe  were  there:  John  French,  Art  DtsiiU.,  To  Reader,  sig. 
B  i  f  (mi).  bef.  1668  'tis  a  just  tdta  of  a  Limbo  of  the  Infants :  J.  Cleve- 
land, Wki.,  p.  8t  (1687)1 

3.  an  immediate  object  of  mental  activity,  the  mental 
result  of  a  particular  feeling,  imagination,  or  thought. 

1666    The  Arguments  devised  against  Atheists  by  Dtt  Carttt,  and  drawn 

>m  the  ItUa't  of  our  Mind:  PhU.  Tram.,  VoL  1.  No.  18,  p.  335.         1713  the 

Rays  that  produce  in  us  the  Idea  of  Green :  S^tator,  No.  387,  May  34,  p.  563/a 


from  tile  Idta't  of  our  Mind:  PhiL  "fratu.,  VoL  1.  No.  18,  p.  33; 

Rays  that "  -■ 

(Mortey). 

4.    an  opinion,  a  notion,  a  fancy. 

1677  never  call  those  dear  Idea's  back.  |  But  suffer  me  in  this  belief  to  rest;  I 
That,  &c :  Otwav,  Titiu  &•  Btr.,  iiL  p.  47.  1790  No  Ideas  ^ou  could 

form  in  the  winter  can  make  you  imagine  what  Twickenham  is  in  this  season: 
Pope,  Lttitrt,  p.  180  (1737). 

$.    a  plan,  a  design,  a  conception  of  something  to  be  per- 
formed. 

'1877   the  simple-minded  Monarch  was  glad  to  abandon  the  idea :  Ech», 
Jan.  13.    [St.] 

H6A0  flze,  phr. :  iFr. :  a  fixed  idea,  a  notion  or  resolve 
cherished  with  excessive  tenacity,  a  monomania. 

1886  The  King. ..has  some  iditjixt  about  marrying  the  Duke  of  Orleans: 
H.  CuviLLB,  Diary,  p.  88.  1877  At  all  events,  the  attraction  of  the  heart 


IDYLLIUM 

wouM  require  to  be  something  out  of  the  common  run  if  it  were  to  subdue  this 
idltfixe:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mint  is  Thint,  ch.  vii.  p.  75  (1879). 

Idem,  masc. ;  idem,  neut. :  pron. :  Lat :  the  same.  Often 
abbreviated  to  id.  in  references,  meaning  'the  same  author', 
authoresses  being  in  this  instance  treated  as  masculine. 

1698  Marmoroto,  Marmorint,  idem  (the  same  as  Marmortoy.  Florio. 

ides  {Si),  si.  pi. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ides,  fr.  Lat.  tdHs  (pL) :  the 
mid-month,  in  the  Roman  calendar,  the  isth  day  of  March, 
May,  July,  October,  and  the  13th  day  of  other  months.  The 
ides  0/ March  means  'a  fatal  day',  from  the  prophetic  warning 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Julius  Caesar  to  "Beware  the  ides 
of  March"  (Shaks.,/^/.  Caes.,  i.  2,  19),  on  which  day  he  was 
murdered. 

1666  the  Ides  of  October:  K  Edbn,  Jftcadtt,  Sect.  L  p.  <S  (t88sX  1679 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  739(1612)1  1600  the  Temple  <X  Mtrcurit  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  Ides  of  Majr:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  11.  p.  57.  1611  tdts,  The 
IdesofaMoneth;  iheeightday  after  the  Nonet:  CoTCR. 

idiom  (-i  .=■-),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  idiome;  idiimiL,  pi.  ididmata, 
Gk.  ISlto/ia :  sd.:  a  turn  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  particular 
language ;  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  panicular  lan- 
guage ;  a  dialect. 

1676  BO  would  I  wishe  you  to  frame  all  sentences  in  their  mother  lArtte  and 
proper  Idioma:  G.  Gaskoigne,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Potit  ^  Potty,  VoL  II. 
P- 5  (1815X  1689  where  his  sharpc  accent  falls  in  our  owne,9><AMMr  roost  aptly 
and  naturally:  Puttenham,  Eifg-  Pott.,  u.  xiL  p.  127  (1869).  —  the  Greekcs 
terme  it  Idioma:  ii.,  ill.  iv.  p.  156.  —  ye  finde  alto  this  word  Idiomt,  taken 
from  the  Greekes,  yet  seruing  aptly,  when  a  man  wanteth  to  expresse  to  much 
vnles  it  be  in  two  words,  &c  :  ^.,  p.  1S9.  1698  so  manie,  and  so  much 
differing  Dialects,  and  Idiomes,  as  be  vsed  and  spoken  in  Italie :  Florio,  Wtrtdt 
of  Wordes,  sig.  a  4  r°.  1601  that  Dialect  or  Idkxne  which  was  familiar  to 

the  basest  clowne:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Pref ,  p.  iii,  1608  whose 

felicity,  in  this  kinde,  might  be  something  to  themselues,  to  whom  their  owne 
idioma  was  naturall:  S.  U.,  De/tuct  0/ Rymt,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Pottt  A* 
Poesy,  Vol.  II.  p.  sor  (1815).  ION   What  shall  I  more  say t  then,  all  spake 

the  speech  |  Or  God  himself,  th'  old  sacred  Idiam  rich,  |  Rich  perfect  language, 
wher  s  no  point,  no  signe:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Babylon,  p.  339(t6o8X 
1690  prohibited  all  Books  printed  by  them,  of  what  Author,  Art,  or  Idiomt 
soever:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavt's  Hist.  Count.  Trent,  Bk.  VL  p.  443  (1676).  1643 
every  speech  hath  certaine  Idiamts,  and  customary  Pkratts  of  its  own  t  Howell, 
Inttr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  so  (1869).  1663  And  surely  these  two  added  so  much 

of  splendour  and  ornament  to  our  English  Idtomt,  as  never  any  the  like  before 
them:  £.  Asmmole,  Thtat.  Chtm.  Brit.,  Annot.,  p.  485.  1668  some  frag- 

ments of  their  Language  I  took  so  well  as  I  could  from  their  own  Idiom:  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  27  (1677).  1788   Though,  by  their  idiom  and 

grimace,  I  They  soon  betray  their  native  place:  Swtrr,  Ifhs.,  p.  604/2  (i86aX 
1840  Tills  convenient  middle  idiom  led  to  the  neglect  by  either  party  of  me 
original  language  of  the  other:  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  i.  p.  80. 

Iddlomania,  sd.:  Late  Lat:  a  rage  for  im^es.  See 
idolon,  mania. 

1664 — 6  So  do  the  Turks  at  this  day  [forbid  images]  to  the  shame  of  Papists' 
idolomania:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Tttl.,  VoL  ill.  p.  380/1  (1868). 

*Iddlon,Id6lmn,//.  Id61a..r^.:  Lat.,  'image',  'apparition', 
fr,  Gk.  fJ^wXovjs' image',  'phantom',  'fancy. 

1.  an  image,  an  unsubstantial  appearance,  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  a  spiritual  nature. 

1619  tht  Constitution  of  the  Soule,  which  it  cooflau  of  the  Mind,  Spirit,  and 
Aniinall  Soule,  or  Idolum:  Purchas,  Mierocotmut,  ch.  IviiL  p.  568. 

2.  an  image  in  the  mind. 

1640  then  mutt  the  mind  |  Innate  idolumt  in  it  self  contain:  H.  More,  Song 
o/Soul,  IU.  ii.  31,  p.  a37  (■647X 

3.  a  false  image  in  the  mind,  a  false  conception,  a  fallacy. 
Bacon  classified  idola  as  idola  triius,-=' idols  of  the  tribe', 
common  to  all  mankind;  iiiala  specus.  =  'id6ls  of  the  cave', 
due  to  the  mental  habit  of  the  mdividual  (cf.  Plato,  Hep., 
514  a);  idola  fori,  = 'idols  of  the  market-place',  due  to 
current  phrases  and  sayings;  idola  theatri,'='ido\s  of  the 
theatre',  due  to  imperfections  in  the  system  and  method  of 
philosophy. 

1664  To  come  to  the  second  Bench  of  Ciniurtrt,  fitted  with  peevish  ex- 
clusive Notions,  or  Ideda  made  by  Bducatitit,  Tradition,  4v. :  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  255.  1887  Many  of  the  aphorisms,  but  particularly  thoie  in 

whKb  he  gives  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  id»la,  show  a  nicety  01  observa- 
tion that  has  never  been  surpassed :  Macadlav,  Essays,  p.  417  (1877X  —  It 
is  curious  that  Bacon  has  himself  mentioned  this  very  kind  of  idala  ifaus:  ii., 
p.  114.  1889  She  seems  under  the  influence  of  certain  idola  fen  tt  tktatri 

which  we  thought  were  somewhat  at  a  discount:  Atktneeum,  Oct.  la,  p.  483/3. 

Idas,  sb.  pi. :  Lat. :  ides  {q.  v.). 

1664  Like  Idas  and  Calenda  Englisht  I  The  Quarttrdayt,  by  tkilfiil 
Linguist :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  11.  Cant.  iu.  p.  197. 

idylliam,  pi.  Idyllia,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  tlivXXtov :  a  pastoral 
poem,  an  idyl. 

1686  hys  Idillia,  or  contentions  of  Goteheards:  In  Haslewood's  Eng,  Pottt 
&•  Potty,  Vol.  II.  p.  29  (1815X       1098  As  Tktocritut  a  famoused  for  hu  IdylHa 
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in  Graekc,  and  Vtrgill  for  bh  Sclm  in  Latine :  ii.,f.  isa  1601  EUyllt, 

or  EUhlUa,  bee  small  PoCmes  or  Pamphlea  written  by  Poits :  Holi^nd,  Tr. 
Plin.  fr.  H.,  Vol.  11.  lie.  A  iv  r».  _  16M  Est  fictura  PMtit.  Every  poem 
is  an  Idyllium.  And  a  Poet  no  more  sings  bimselfi  tban  a  Painter  draws  his  own 
picmre :  H.  MoRii,  PkU.  Pe.,  ug.  B  i  »<  (>647X 

ignaro,  sb. :  It. :  an  ignorant  person,  a  dullard. 

162D  It  was  intolerable  insolence  in  such  ignaroes  to  challenge  this  for 
Popery,  wbich  they  understood  not :  Bp.  Montagu,  Afftal  U  C<rtar,  cb.  xxxi. 
|R.]  KM  Ignan,  {Ital.)  a  foolish  ignorant  Fellow:  PHiLLirs,  World  of 
tt^irdt. 

*igsls  fatnns,  pi.  ignes  &tni,  phr. :  Late  Lat,  'silly  fire': 
a  lambent  flame  seen  to  hover  above  marshy  places  or  moist 
ground,  supposed  to  lure  into  danger  whoever  followed  it ; 
also,  metaph. 

U96  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus  or  a  ball  of  wildfire : 
Shaks.,'/  Htn.  IV.,  iii.  3,  45.  1600   mV  little  Ipiit  /alue  [Cupid]: 

B.  JoNSON,  Cmlk.  Srv.,  v.  10,  Wits.,  p.  26a  (161^  1608  these  words  of 

course...  Are  but  like  /furs  /aitU  to  delude,  I  Greene  and  vnseasoned  wits : 
y.  Dav,  Lmv-TricktM,  sig.  E  4  r".  1631  led  about  and  variable  still  by  that 
ignis  Jatuiu  ot  phanrasie;  R.  Burton,  AiuU.  Mti.,  Pt.  x,  Sec  3,  Mem.  i. 
Subs.  4,  VdL  1.  p.  391  (J837X  I6S0    Blind  xeale,  smoidcy  fire,  or  fooles  fire 

ignis  fatuus :  S.  WARD,  Sermmu,  p.  147.  16M  lights  I  cannot  call  them,  with- 
out it  be  lgH€s  /atut,  Fooles  fires,  Wills  with  a  wisp,  &c. :  R.  Whitlock, 
Ztftemitt,  p.  1S9.  1656  The  glory  of  the  world. ..is  indeed  an  ignit/atsuu, 

a  walking  fire  that  leadeth  men  into  brakes  and  ditches:  J.  Trapp,  Com, 
yew  Ttsl.,  p.  sja/a  (1M8X'  1660  Where's  now  that  Ignit  Falutu,  which 

erewbila  I  Misled  our  wmdrinr  ltU\  A.  Cowixv,  Kvu^t  RtturH,  p.  10. 
1671  If  I  be  discover'd  by  yon  Ignit  faimu  or  Lanthom,  Ishall  be  undone  for 
ever:  Shaswbll,  HumoritU,  iv.  p.  48.  16S6  Philosophical  lights,  though 

esteemed  so,  are  but  darkness,  and    *  -  .   .   •  

Charnock,    W*».,  in  Nichol's  Ser. 

16M  he  is  deluded,  misled  by  an  1. ^ 

Pnut.  Wit.,  Nichols  Ed.,  VoL  i.  p.  19 (1864).  '  in4  an  Jgnit/ahmt  hath 
bewildered  you:  Sftctator,  No.  5^5,  SepL  17,  p.  840/1  ^Morley);  bef.  17SS 

there  ended  this  Ignit  /atmu,  wtuch  made  a  great  Stir  while  it  glared  in  our 
Parliamentary  Horizon :  R.  North,  Examtn,  1,  ii.  80,  p.  7s  (t74oX  1768 

but,  as  a  changeling,  is  daazled  and  delighted  by  an  ^nit/atuut,  a  WillK>'-the- 
wiip:  Smollbtt,  Laune.  Grttmt,  cb.  x.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  91  (1817X  1788 

It  was  indeed  an  ignit  Jiittmt  to  poor  Mr.  Locke:  Bbattie,  Ltiiert,  VoL  11. 
No.  isfi,  p.  133  (i8»>X  1818  Not  even  an  ignis-faluus  rose  |  To  make  him 

mctry  with  my  woes:  Bvsun,  Ma*.,  xv.  Wks.,  VoL  xi.  p.  169  (i8»).  18M 

How  do  you  feel  towards  this  fair  ignis  Cstuns,  this  lily  of  Uie  desert!  Scott, 
RedgttMHlUl,  Let.  xiL  p.  135  (18S6).  *1877  I  warn  tnem  that  in  following  his 
gniunce  they  are  pursuing  an  ignit/atnmt;  Tima,  Jane  18,  p.  6/1.    [St.) 
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t.  40.  XOM  rnuosopoicai  iignts,  inougn 

nd  igntt  Jatui.  in  comparison  of  this:  S. 
r.  Stami.  Dimntt,  VoL  m.  p.  166  (1865). 
1  ignit  fattcut,  a  fitlse  fire:  D.  Clarkson, 


ignoble  {z.!l£),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tgtwble:  of  low  estate, 
mean,  unworthy,  dishonorable. 

1808  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind  |  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a 
birdcansoar:  Shaks., // /^m. /K,,  ii.  i,  13.  — Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must 
all  confess  ]  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent :  —  ///  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  i,  70. 
1688  to  be  neglected  and  despised  as  base  and  ignoble;  EvBLVN,  Corretf., 
Vol.  III.  p.  aoi  (187s).  1788  in  the  scale  of  life  |  Holds  no  ignoble,  though 

a  slighted,  puce  :  Cowpbr,  Tatk,  vL  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  305  (s8o8X 

*lgii6r&mtis,  \st  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  igndrare, 
='to  ignore' :  we  ignore  (it). 

1.  the  endorsement  by  which  it  used  to  be  signified  that 
a  grand  jury  threw  out  a  bill  of  indictment. 

1098  I  bane  seene  the  best,  yea  natural!  Italian^  not  onely  stagger,  but  euen 
sticke  last  in  the  myre,  and  at  last  giue  it  ouer,  or  giue  their  verdict  with  An 
ignaramnti  Flokio,  Woridt  of  }Vordet,  sig.  a4r«.  1638  the  grand  jury 

found  an  igttoratnut  in  the  indictment,  and  so  he  was  released  upon  bail : 
J.  Mead,  in  Court  &•  Timet  o/Ckat.  /.,  VoL  i.  p.  37s  (1848).  1646  those 

who  were  to  be  tried... were  all  acquitted... and  an  ignoramut  brought  in: 
EvBLYH,  Comtp.,  VoL  m.  p.  17  (187s).  1619  All  our  service  begins  in  you; 
it  is  your  Ignorumnt,  or  Biila  vera,  which  opens  and  shuts,  wbich  shuts  and  no 
man  opens :  Thoiipe,  Charge,  in  Harl.  Mite.,  VoL  11.  p.  i9(i8o9X  bef  16B8 
They  answer  in  a  plain  Ignoramut,  they  can  indict  no  Man,  accuse  no  Man : 
1.  Ct.BTKLAND,^<ufu-i(^as>/.,  Wks.,  p.  500(1687).  166B  and  many  a  profest 
Retainer  to  PUIatofkf,  a  but  an  Ipuramut  in  a  suit  of  ttcond  Notiont : 
GuuiviLL,  .fcr/iM,  cb.  xviii.  p.  137  (i88jX  1681   but 'tis  such  a  return  of  a 

jury  that  one  can  hardly  expect  anything  but  ignoramus  from  them :  Hation 
Corretp.,  VoL  11.  p.  9  (1878).  1683  Let  ignoramus  juries  find  no  traitors,  |  And 
iffiioramus  poets  scribble  satires :  Drvdsn,  Dnkt  of  Guite,  Pro!.,  43,  44. 
1683  Leam'd  in  Law  he  was,  and  fiunous,  f  Profoundly  skill'd  in  Ignoramut : 
T.  D.,  Butlty't  Gkott,  Canto  l.  p.  53.  1710  The  jury  findinghim  a  little 

weak  m  hia  undentanding,  without  going  out  of  the  court,  brought  in  uieir  verdict, 
igncramut:  Addison,  Tatltr,  Dec.  ;,  wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  sis  (1854X  bef.  ITSS 
tne //w«fiaa«stf  returns:  R.  NoRTH,£X(tMwyf,i.  ii.  14^,  p.  113(1740).  1760  In 
an  Action  for  a  malicious  Indictment,  Exception,  it  is  not  shewn  that  either  he 
was  acquitted,  or  that  Ignoramut  was  returned  upon  the  bill :  Gilbert,  Catet  in 
Lam  A*  Equity,  p.  168. 

2.  an  ignorant  person.  Apparently  first  applied  to  igno- 
rant lawyers. 

1669  the  lawyer  who  n  so  silly.. .as  to  be  ignoramut  to  a  proverb:  Tr, 
Eratmui  Praitt  0/ Folly,  p.  64  (Reeves  &  Turner).  1631  let  them  go  as  they 
are,  inthe catalogue  of  Ignoramus :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  1,  Sec  a,  Mem. 


4,  Vol.  1.  p.  4a5(iSa7).     1646  an  ignoramus  that  writes,  and  a  woman  that  teaches : 
W.W.Wilkins'/>«/tV.£<i/.,VoLi.p.a4(i8«o).     1684  to  speake  in  the  F 
asarrant^>wtfnxma»frastheinselves;R.  Whitlock, Zw/cMuo,  p.  5a. 


1604  to  speake  in  the  Language  of 
"LOCK., Zootomia,^. ^9.      1670  the 

S greatest  ^wl.  Pimp,  Monkey,  Jack-a-napcs,  Baboon,  Rascal,  CHU,  Igncnunus, 
Logger-head,  Cur-^og :  Shadwell,  Suit.  Lovert,  iv.  p.  58.  1674  if  the 

entleman  be  past  that  Clatsit  of  Ignoiamusses :  Compl.  Gamester,  p.   16. 
689  The  thing  possest  is  not  the  thing  it  seems,  |  Tho'  otherwise  each  Ignoramus 
deems:  T.  Plunket,  Char.  Gd.  Commander,  p.  lo/a.  bef.  1788  If  he  had 

declared  otherwise  be  had  been  an  Ignaratituti  R.  North,  Exattun,  L  ii  8a, 


p.  73  (1740).  1741  tboae  saga  Curetes,-  in  wboae  Heads  was  inckis'd  all  the 

Knowlet^  of  their  time:  and  yet  they  are  mere  Ignoramus's:  J.  Ozell,  Tr. 
Trnmefrrft  Voy.  Levattt,  VoL  1.  p.  94.  1809  Amongst  the  liteiati  who 

swarm  neic,  there  are  too  many  boasters,  fttit  mtdtrtt,  ignonunuases,  and  fook 
of  all  sorts:  Maty,  Tr.  RietbtcHs  Trav.  Crrw.,  Let.  xliv.  Pinkertoo,  VoL  vl 
p.  157.  bef.  18M  He  is  an  ignoramus:  E.  A.  PoB,  Wkt.,  Vol.  l.^  173(188^): 
1888  Brian  is  a  tremendous  botanist,  and  Mr.  Jardine  is  not  an  ignoramus  m 
that  line:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Ceil/,  Vol.  11.  cb.  iv.  p.  140. 

*igiidr&tio  elenchi,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  the  fallacy  of  'ig- 
noring the  argument',  t.e.  of  refuting  a  position  which  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  that  which  one  professes  to  be  refuting. 

1888  But  if  he  speak  of  the  true  Church  this  fiallacy  is  that  called  ignoratio 
eltiuU:  Whitakbr,  Ditf.  Serif  t.,  p.  387  (1849).  1608  as  the  Logiaans  call 
it  ignoralio  EleneAi,  where  in  the  contradiction,  the  same  thing  is  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  same,  for  sensible  and  not  subiect  to  sense  are  contradictorie:  C 
Hevdon,  De/.  fudic.  AttroL,  p.  174.  1688  here  was  va  fetitio frinciHi 

in  Dr.  Potter,  but  lather  ignoratio  eUnehi  in  ]rou :  Chilunuworth,  Wkt.,  VoL 
n.  p.  103.  1887  A  man  of  sense  syllogixes  in  celartni  and  caart  all  day  long 
witnout  suspecting  it :  and,  though  he  may  not  know  what  an  ifnoratio  eUncki 
is,  has  no  difficulty  in  exposing  it  whenever  he  falls  in  with  it:  Macaulav, 
Estayt,  p.  408  (1877X  1848  This  b  the  fallacy  of  Ignoratio  Eltneki, 

in  the  widest  sense  of  the  phrase:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  0/  Logic,.  VoL  u. 
p.  398  (i85«). 

jgndtnm  per  igii6tin8,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'the  unknown  by 
means  of  the  more  unknown',  a  name  of  the  fallacy  of  pro- 
fessing  to  explain  or  prove  something  which  is  unknown  by 
adducing  something  which  is  still  farther  firom  being  known. 

bef.  1461  Wyth  Golden  Resouns  in  taast  moost  lykerous  |  Thyng  ferlgnotum 
pnvydferlgnociut:  Lvikate,  in  Ashmole's  Tkeat.  Ckom,  Brit., p.  ^i(i65aX 
1684  confuteth  that  opinion  by  a  notable  reason,  called  Petitio  frsncitij,  ai 
rather,  Ignotum  fer  igiutiut,  in  this  manner:  R.  Scott.  Dite.  WtteA.,  Bk.  ill. 
cb.  xviL  p.  67.  beL  1788  when  he  drops  bis  own  Authority^  and  brings  Fact 
to  confirm  all,  the  vouching  that  Fact  by  his  own  pure  Panle,  is  a  Cheat  termed 
Ignotum  per  ignolius :  R.  North,  Examon,  1.  L  a6,  p.  aS  {'740).  1888 
when  Arabic  names  are  twisted  and  mts<opied...the  identification  of  sites 
resolves  itself  into  a  case  of  "ignotum  per  ignotius":  AfAenattm,  Dec  as, 
p.  843/3. 

iguana,  si. :  Sp. :  name  of  a  genus  of  large  lizards  found 
in  W.  Indies  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Anglicised 
as  gwane,  gwain,  iguana.  The  forms  iuanna,  iwana,  may 
be  directly  fi-.  native  Haytian  hiuana,  yuana. 

1060  For  (as  I  haue  sayde  before)  they  haue  twoo  kyndes  of  foure  footed 
beastes,  wherof  the  one  is  lyttle  cunnes  cauled  Vtias,  and  the  other  Seipentes 
named  luannat,  muche  lyke  vnto  Crocodiles,  of  eyght  foote  length,  of  most 


pleasaunte  taste,  and  lyuynge  on  the  lande ;  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  I.  p.  167 
(1885).  1600  store  of  nsh,  foule,  deere,  and  Ituanas:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages, 
Vol.  III.  PL  675.  —  wee  also  killed  there  abundance  of  scales,  and  Iguanoi 
which  are  a  kinde  of  Serpents,  with  foure  feete,  and  a  long  sharpe  uyle;  'A,p. 
815.  1604  the  flesh  of  the  Yguanas  is  a  better  meate :  E.  Grimston,  Tr. 

tfAcotta's  Hitt.  W.  Indies,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p  38i(i88oX  1607  We  alsokilled 
Guanas,  in  fashion  of  a  Serpent,  and  speckled  like  a  Toade  vnder  the  belly : 
Capt.  j.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  Ix.  (1884)1  1634  a  lothsome  beast  like  a  Crocndil, 
called  a  Gwayn :  ii.,  p.  386.  1639    Gnanet  they  have,  which  is  a  little 

hannlesse  beast,  like  a  Crokadell,  or  AligtUor,  very  fat  and  good  meat:  ib., 
p.  904.  1769  The  Iguana  of  Guiana. ..is  about  3  feet  in  length :  E.  Ban- 

croft, Eu.  Nat.  Hitt.  Guiana,  p.  150.  1848  that  rapid  movement, 

so  characteristic  of  the  genera  Lacerta  and  Ignana :  C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle, 
ch,  xviu  p.  390. 

igumenos:  Mod.  Gk.    See  liegnmenos. 

ijiram,  sb, :  Arab. :  the  distinctive  garb  of  a  Mohammedan 
pilgrim  to  Mecca,  consisting  of  two  large  nearly  square 
pieces  of  white  cotton  cloth. 

1811  Pilgrims,  in  their  first  journey  to  Mecca^  are  obliged  to  assume  the 
Ihhram  immediately  after  passing  Cape  Wardan,  if  the  state  of  their  health 
permit  Thb  is  a  piece  of  linen,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  loins:  Niehuhr't 
Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  xiL    Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  ao.  1819  An  ihram  in  rags,  an 

old  mat  torn  to  pieces,  and  an  assortment  of  pitcben  worthy  of  an  antiquarian's 
collection :  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  n.  ch.  iv.  p^  68  (i8ao). 

ikary.    See  ickary. 

ikon:  Gk.     See  icon. 

il  a  change  tout  cela^  phr. :  Fr. :  he  has  changed  all  that. 

1839  Of  the  present  Sultan,  however,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  il  a  clutngf 
tout  cela — be  no  longer  gives  audiences  stealthily :  Miss  Parooe,  Beautieso/ the 
Boifk.,  p.  ij6. 

11  duca,  phr. :  It. :  the  duke. 

1673—80  Howe  often  shal  he  be  trubblid  with  meeting  il  Duca  I  knowe  not 
whoe,  il  Signor  — ,  Messer  — ,  and  a  cumpanie  of  sutch  Italuui  nugnificoes :  Gab. 
Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  175(1884). 

11  mondo  rlTerso,  phr. :  It :  the  world  turned  upside 
down. 

1618  I  can  say  it  by  more  than  him,  that  this  is  the  age  of  il  mondt  reverto, 
wherein  parents  observe  their  children  more  than  children  the  parents:  J. 
Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Timtto/Jai.  I.,  VoL  L  p.  364  (1848X 

11  penseroso,  phr. :  It. :  the  melancholy  (man). 

1687  Milton,  Title.  1787  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  squats  me  1,  (il 

penseroso)  and  there  grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  morning  :  Gray,  Lettert,  No. 
IX.  VoL  1.  p.  ai  (1819). 
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il8ereiii8simo,/Ar.:  It.:  the  most  serene. 

1(90  there  lived  at  that  time  //  sermittimt  Duke  IViUiam  of  MoHtma : 
Brbnt,  Tr.  Scaa/t  Hut.  Ctmnc.  Trtmt,  p.  viii.  (1676). 

*ilex,  LaX.pl.  Qices,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  holm-oak,  in  Mod,  Bot., 
name  of  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  the  common  holly. 

abt.  1606  The  tre  called  IleXf  that  then  Mode  byfore  Abraham's  doze  is  now 
wasted :  Sir  R.  Govlpokob,  Pylgrymagt,  p.  53  (Camd.  Soc,  1851).  16T8  the 
dwarf  or  shrub-//lrjr :  J.  Ray,  JcMrn,  Low  Conntr.,  p.  457.  1787  The  road 
from  hence  is  throu^  a  beautiml  wood,  enlivened  in  winter  by  the  ilix  and  the 
cork  tree,  both  evergreens;  P.  Beckford,  Lett.  Jr.  Ital.^  Vot  1.  p.  416(1805). 
1819  the  ilejC|  the  poplar,  and  the  wide  apreadrng  plane:  T.  Hops,  Atuut., 
VoL  111.  ch.  xvu  p.  410  (1830).  1880  a  road. ..shaded  by  magnificent  ilexes: 

GrtvilU  Mtmoirs,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  331  (1875).  1866  sheltered  by  the  ilex 

shrubs:  Ouida,  Stratkmon,  VoL  ill.  ch.  xi.  p.  105.  1866  the  dense  Hex- 

thickets  :  M.  Arnold,  Dram,  A'  Lattr  Pttmt,  Merope,  p.  48.    —  her  hiding- 
place  of  the  thickets  |  Of  the  lentisk  and  ilex :  iip.,  p.  98. 

Ilisca  passio,  pkr. ;  Late  Lat :  iliac  passion,  severe  colic, 
a  disease  affecting  the  ileum  or  lower  portion  of  the  small 
intestine. 

1648  A  remedie  agaynst  the  peynes  of  the  sydes,  and  the  iliaca  passio : 
Trahbroh,  Tr.  Vip/s  Chirurf.,  fol.  cclxiii  v/i.  1648   a  disease  called 

yieaea  PaMtic:T.yizAKf,EHgl.Trtm.,f.  v>(^<>^  1606  B.  JoNsoN, 

'"  ■      ■■       —  1664  A  fit  of //ioca /'oMM,  the  Collick 


have  mtrcy  upon  me,  in  probability  woold  be  a  good 
:  R.  WHITLOCK,  Zootomia,  p.  539. 
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yol*.,  u.  J,  Wks.,  p.  469(1616). 

called  MUtrtrt  mot.  Lord 

Stcifttama.  curHmg of  otiurx:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  5: . 

1  beseech  you  be  pleas'd  to  let  us  have  some  Wheat  Bread,  for  1  luive  gotten  the 

Griping,  and  the  IHmca  Pattio,  with  Rye  and  Barley  Bread:  Shaowbll,  Wom. 

Captain,  L  p.  10. 

Clad:  Lat.  Ilias,  gen.  Iliadis,  fr.  Gk.  'IXtof:  name  of 
one  of  the  two  great  Greek  epic  poems.  Its  subject  is  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Ilium  (Gk.  'IXioy)  or  Troy. 

1.  an  epic  poem  attributed  to  Homer,  an  epic  poem. 

1679  Homers  Iliades  in  a  nutte  shell :  (jOSSOH,  Sekoolt  0/  Ah.,  Ep.  Ded., 
p.  i6(Arber)i  1(90  the  Iliad  of  our  age:  Brbnt,  Tr.  .Soatv't /K>/.  Counc. 

Treui,  Bk.  L  p.  a  (1676X  1640  were  writ  |  Mote  trimly  than  the  Iliads  of 

yore :  H.  MoRB,  PhtL  Po.,  11.  75,  p.  36(i647X  bef.  1(68  A  Dlumal  is...The 
English  Iliads  in  a  Nutshel :  j.  CLsvbland,  IVkt.,  p.  83  (1687X  1704  I  have 
sometimes  heard  of  an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell ;  but  it  ha*  been  my  fortune  to  have 
much  oftener  seen  a  nut-shell  in  an  Iliad:  Swirr,  Tale  of  a  Tut,  %  vit  Wks., 
p.  77/9  (t869X       1818  (See  MatiAl 

2.  a  long  series  (of  struggles  or  woes). 

1608  but  the  conjunction  of  those  two  before,  infortunate,  bringing  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians  both,  a  whole  Iliad,  that  is  to  say,  an  infinite  masse  of 
miseries  and  calamities :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor,,  p.  319.  1626  Forasmudi 
as  Banda  hath  beene  almost  the  bane,  and  as  it  were  the  TroioH*  ffont  to  our 
Indian  liium,  whence  an  Iliade  of  miseries  and  mischiefes  haue  issued  to  that 


Societie:  Purchas, /'(frrVau,  Vol.  L  Bk.v.p.706.     bef.  1670  the  Iliad  of  wrongs 
which  the  Bishop  endured:  J.  Hacket,  ..4^.  "'■■■■         "  .-    . 

bef.  im  An  lUad,  only 


:  J.  Hackkt,  ASp.  Williama,  Pt.  ii.  113,  p.  117  (1603). 

,  not  in  verse,  ensues:  Cowpbr,  Hopt,  Poems,  Vol.  i. 

p.  to8(i8o8X 

3.    See  quotation. 

1660  So  also  is  generous  nature  alwaies  active  and  doing  to  its  very  Iliad  (1) 
utmost  period,  and  afterward  ceaseth :  John  Frbnch,  Tr.  Sandtvogim'  Aldiymu, 
p.  ». 

mit(t)erftti,  sb.  fit.:  Lat.,  fr.  »7/i//*r<l/«f,=' unlettered', 
'unlearned' :  unlettered  persons,  opposed  to  litterati  {g.  v.). 

1822  ye're  the  most  tinkler-tongued  pack  of  illiterati :  J.  Wilson,  Noettt 
Amirot.,  IIL  in  Blaclnuood't  Mag.,  yo\.  xi.  p.  608. 

illude  (—  i!.),.vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  illuder:  to  deceive,  to  mock, 
to  delude. 

bef.  1684  For  there  wot  I  well  Goi  speketh  &  I  can  not  be  illuded:  Sir  T. 
MoRB,  ffitr.,p.  166.    [R.]  1690  Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook 

him  strayt,  |  And  £>lsed  oft  his  blowes  t*  illude  him  with  such  bayt :  Spkms., 
F.  Q.,  II.  V.  9.  1698  lUndert,  to  mocke,  to  flout,  to  frump,  to  delude,  to 

daile,  to  illude :  Florid.  1611  lllndtr.    To  illude,  delude,  mocke,  flowt, 

scome:  0)tgr. 

♦TUflmiiiAU,  iUfkmln&ti,  sb.pl.:  Lat.,  past  part.  pass,  of 
illuminare,-='Xo  enlighten' :  name  given  to  various  societies 
which  professed  special  enlightenment  or  perfection ;  hence, 
generally,  persons  who  lay  claim  to  special  superiority  in 
knowledge  or  morals.  Anglicised  in  17  c.  as  illutntHates. 
See  alumbrado. 

1(09  without  great  penance  done  for  that  bold  attempt  against  such  illuminates, 
and  men  sitting  neare  vnder  Cvod  Almighties  knee :  w.  Watson,  QnodUbttt  of 
Rettg.  *•  Slatt,  p.  100.  bef.  1716  South,  Srnn.,  Vol.  v.  p.  31  (t/aA 

1827  In  those  days  before  the  illuminati  came  men  believeid  the  ocean  and  the 
earth  to  be  equally  the  gift  of  God  to  man :  Congreu.  DebaUt,  Vol.  in.  p.  41. 
1866  The  secret  societies  of  Freemasons  and  Illuminati,  mystic  in  their  cere- 
monies and  chimerical  in  their  hopes:  Lewbs,  Goethe,  I.  iv.  i.  31^.  1879  All 
thanks  and  honour  then  to  the  older  Pu^n,  however  much  our  tlluminati  may 
sneer:  Sir  G.  Scott,  RecoUtctiont,  ch.  iii.  p.  111. 

Qliuninato  (^/.  illniniiiati),/rm.  lUnminata,  adj.  and  sb. : 
It :  enlightenea ;  one  of  the  illuminati.    See  above. 


IMBOSQUE 

Ultbnin&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  illsmi' 
tidre,=' to  enlighten'. 

1.  an  enlightener,  one  who  enlightens,  one  who  or  that 
which  gives  light. 

I486  the  holy  ghcost...Illumynatoor  of  al  good  werkea:  Caxton,  Ciat. 
Crete,  p.  15  (1881).  1698   Ittnmmatore,  an  illuminator,  or  light-giuer : 

Florio. 

2.  one  who  designs  or  executes  the  artistic  ornamentation 
of  a  book  or  writing. 

16..  Illuminators  of  manuscripts  boirowed  their  title  from  the  iPuminariQO 
which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  his  work :  Fbltom.    [J.l  1869  Even  dress 

tells  a  tale  to  those  who  study  it  so  closely  as  our  illuminator  was  wont  to  do : 
Once  a  Week,  July  3,  p.  14/a. 

Ultunin^ /rm.  -de,  sb.:  Fr.:  an  Ulnmlnato  (f.v.),  a 
mystic,  a  theosophist. 

1799  having  iu  Ministry,  Counctls,  and  Army  filled  with  tUununet  who  are 
by  profession  enemies  to  Monarchy:  Lettert  0/  Literary  Men,  p.  4(0  (Camd. 
Soc,  1843X  1887  He  largely  introduces  (hypoMism]  into  a  world  ui  other 

ways  very  strange — a  world  of  nivrosit  and  of  Russian  Utuminiex  Atkemeeum. 
July  a,  p.  q/3. 

UlQsor,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  illildere,=^to 
mock',  'to  illude' :  a  mocker,  a  deceiver. 

18..  he  wasan  illusor:  Stvbbs,  Medieval &•  Mod.  Hiet.,  f.  xgj.    (CI 

illustrator  {-t^j.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  UlMStrOtor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  illustr&re,^^ \.o  illustrate':  one  who 
illustrates. 

1698  tUnstreUore.  an  illustrator,  a  glorifier,  a  giuer  of  hooors:  Florio. 
1(91  Leovitius  his  illustrator  Garceus :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  MeL,  Pt.  3,  Sec  a, 
Mem.  6,  Subs.  ;,  VoL  11.  p.  407  (1817).  1764  natural  historians,  tour-writers, 
and  Ulnetraton:  ].  Bush,  Hti.  Cur.,  p.  vii. 

illnstre,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  illustrer:  to  illustrate. 

abL  1638  Du  Wbs,  in  Inirod.  Doc.  InU.,  p.  S036  (Paris,  iSsa).  1608  a* 
the  Phcenix  on  my  Front  doth  glister,  |  Thou  sbalt  the  Finial*  of  my  Frame 
illustrf :  J.  SvLVBSTBR,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  146  (1608X 

Ulnstrissimo,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  It :  most  illustrious 
(applied  as  a  title  of  dignity). 

1787  the  Anxian!  have  only  that  (title)  of  lUttStrissiino,  except  when  two  are 
t^ether,  they  then  are  Ecoellenia  also.— We  know  that  two  negatives  make  an 
amrmative;  but  that  two  lUustrisaimo's  should  make  an  Eocelleiua,  isveiycxtn- 
onlinary:  P.  Bbckford,  Lett./r.  ItaL,  VoL  i.  p.  438  (iBojX 

notes  (pL):  Lat    See  Helot. 

imSgo,  Lat  pi.  im&ginte,  sb. :  Lat,  'image',  'representa- 
tion': the  final,  perfect,  and  representative  stage  of  an  insect 
which  passes  through  larval  stages. 

1797  EncjK.  Brit.  1886  (A  letter  was  read]  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler,  on 

the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  of  a  butterfly:  AtAeneeum,  Jan.  30,  p.  173/t. 

Imaret,  sb. :  Turk.  'imSra :  a  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation gratis  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims  and  travellers. 

1(14  Their  Hospitals  they  call  Imarets:  of  these  there  are  great  vse,  because 
tbey  want  Innes  in  the  Tuikes dominions:  Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  p  299.  (CI 
1817  many  a  dome  and  &ir  roof 'd  imaret :  T.  Moorb,  Ltula  Rookk,  Wb.,  p.  31 
(i860). 

♦irnaum,  imam,  sb.:  Arab.  »»«l»t,  = 'exemplar',  'leader': 
a  title  of  the  caliph,  a  title  of  the  heads  of  the  four  orthodox 
sects  of  Mohammedanism,  a  title  of  the  Prince  of  Muscat ; 
the  officiating  minister  in  public  prayer. 

1(96  Eemawnu,  which  are  Parish  PriesU:  Purchas,  Pilgrinu,  Vol.  11. 
Bk.  ix.  p.  1608.  1(62  On  these  twelve  Saints  tbey  bestow  the  quality  of 

/mam,  or  PnUte:  }.DAVia&,Amlat$adertTnitr.,Bk.vi.p,tjj(j66g).  1((6 
the  Sietti  and  Imami  sometimes  pull  out  their  eyes,  having  once  seen  Medina- 
TalHoii:  Sut  Th.  Hbrbert,  Trav^  p.  331  (1677).  1684  The  Imant,  or 

£manmt,  are  the  priest*  of  the  Turts,  and  as  'twere  the  Parsons  of  their 
Mot^ueys:  Tr.  Tavemier's  Grd,  Seignier's  Serag.,  p  Z3,  1704   they  are 

then  imploring  Pardon  for  their  Sins,  and  receiving  the  Emauna  (or  Imame} 
Benediction:  J.  Pitts.  Acc.  Moham.,  p.  97.  1717  towers.. .from  whence  the 
imauna  call  the  people  to  piavers:  Ladt  M.  W.  Montagu,  Lettert,  p.  198 
(1837).  1786  the  Moullahs,  the  Sheiks,  the  Cadis  and  Iman*  of  Scbirax... 

arrived,  leading.. .a  train  of  asses;  Tr.  Beckfordi  Vathek,  p.  131  (1883).  1800 
No  Iman  o'er  tier  perfumed  corpse  |  For  her  soul's  health  intoned  the  prayer ; 
SouTHKV,  Tkalaha,  x.  310.  1811    the  subjects  of  the  Imam  are  very  tm* 

skilful  navigators:  Niebuhr's  Trav.  Arai.,  ch.  xv.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  35. 
1884  the  Imans,  Moollas,  and  Moollavees:  Batoo,  Vol.  \.  ch.  xvi.  p.  388. 
1886  Two  Ima'mt  are  employed  to  officiate  in  each  of  the  larger  mosques; 
E.  W.  Lank,  Mod.  Egvpt.,  Vol.  ■.  p.  95.  1884  the  chief  imam  coademoed 

such  an  interpretation  of  the  law;  F.  Boylb,  Borderland,  p.  357. 

imbargo:  Sp.    See  embargo. 

imbosiiue,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  imboscare:  to  lie  in  ambush,  to 
enter  a  wood.    Rare. 

1669  he  went  as  secretly  a*  possible,  to  imbosque  him  selfe  near  (the  Turks) : 
J.  Shutb,  Tvk  Comm.  (Tr.X  >■.  foL  11  r*. 
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iinbroc(c)ata,  imbroc(c)ato,  s6. :  It.  imbroccata :  "a  thrust 
at  fence,  or  a  venie  giuen  ouer  the  dagger"  (Florio),  a  thrust 
in  tierce.    See  embrocado,  stoccado. 

U98  the  speaall  rales,  u  your  Pmttt,  your  Rmrrta,  your  Stoccitta,  your 
Imhnccatat  your  Pasuuiaty<iux  MontoMtoi  B,  Jonson,  £v.  Man  in  his  Hum,^ 
iv.  7,  Wkt.,  p.  54  (i6i6X  160S  Hces  the  best  fencer  in  the  world  \.i.t.  Death] : 
Vitutntia  Savioio  is  nobody  to  him ;  he  has  his  mandrittaes,  imbrocataes,  strama- 
cones  and  stoccataes  at  his  fingers  ends:  Wtxitr/uU  Ytan  1603,  p.  43. 

*imbroglio,  sb.:  It:  an  entanglement,  an  intricate  and 
perplexing  state  of  affairs,  a  complication,  a  confused  mass 
or  accumulation  (of  things).  Sometimes  written  embroglio, 
and  (pL)  embroglie. 

bef.  1771  Into  the  drawers  and  china  pry,  I  Papers  and  books,  a  hufce  im- 
broglio: Gray,  Long  Story,  Wks.,  p.  115  <BeU  &  Daldy).  1818  he  at  once 
determined  that  the  object  of  this  fardcal  embrogleo  was  the  {andful  and  ac- 
complished ideologist,  with  whom  he  was  accidentally  connected :  Lady  Morgan, 
Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  sjj  (1819).              1830  I  agree  with  Lamb,  who 


flame  can  only  be  quenched  by  blood ;  GrtviiU  Aftmoirs^yol.  11.  ch.  xiii.  p.  94 
O87SX  bef.  18M   I  keep  my  prints  an  imbroglio,  |  Fifty  in  one  portfolio: 

Browning,  StUctimt,  p.  40  (1880X  *1876  Then  occurs  an  amusing  em- 

broglio, though  of  no  very  novel  kind:  Eeht,  Sept.  14.    (St.] 

imitaUe  {J.  =.=.-),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  imitabU:  capable 
of,  or  worthy  of,  imitation. 

ISM  Imitabilt,  imitable,  that  may  be  imitated :  Fl/>RIO.  1611  fmitaile, 
Imilable,  foUowable:  Cotub.  ball683  The  rapid  courses  of  the  heavenly 

bodies  are  rather  imilable  by  our  thoughts  than  our  corporeal  motioos:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Ckrut.  Mor.,  i.  33.    [C] 

^Imitator  {jl=.j.-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  imitator,  noun  of 
agent  to  imilSre,=^to  imitate':  one  who  imitotes,  apes,  or 
copies ;  one  who  uses  another's  productions  as  models. 

153S  imytator:  Lord  Bernbrs,  Fnistart,  Pref.  (1611).  ISM   &  to 

HtrcuUs  the  stronge,  with  his  immitatour  Th*ims  latan  with  all  his  bende; 
W.  Prat,  A/rica,  Prol.,  sig.  C  i  r>,  1S7S— 80  Nothinge  so  absurde  and 

fruteles,  but  beinge  once  taken  upp  shall  have  sumc  imiiatoures;  Gab.  Harvey, 
LttU  Bk.,  p.  xoo  (1884)1  1SS9  a  bare  immitatour  of  natures  works :  Putten- 
HAH,  Eng.  Pea.,  iii.  xxv.  p.  310  (1869).  1620  this  his  Successor,  and  no  imi- 
tator, did  pretend  to  give  and  to  take  honours  from  Kings:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^t 
Hut.  Cautu.  rrmr,  Bk.  viii.  p.  683  (1676).  1643  why  didst  thou  not,  to  be 
his  perfect  imilator,  liken  the  king  to  the  vicechancellor,  and  the  lords,  to  the  doctors? 
Milton,  Af«l,  5m<ct.,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  347  (1806).  1684  not  requiring  5«><«if« 
or  Abtotutiom  of  Thtm,  their  A  utkaurs,  or  Imitatcurt :  R.  Wkitlock,  Ziv/mmm, 
p.  235.  1710  his  pretended  Imitators;  Concrbvb,  Pitui.  Od*,  Wks..  Vol.  111. 
p.  107s.  1788  Horace  justly  calls  imitators  ttrvumtecus  (slavish  cattle):  Lord 
CHKSTERnEi.D,  in  Commim  Stmt,  No.  93,  Misc.  wks..  Vol.  i.  p.  loi  (1777X 
1817  the  dynasty  of  Dandies,  now  |  Perchance  succeeded  by  tome  other  class  |  Of 
imitated  imitators:  Byron,  Btfpo,  be. 

imit&trlx,  Lat.  pi.  imit&trlces,  sb. :  Lat.,  fern,  of  imitator : 
a  female  who  imitates. 

1606  they  either  are  men's  souls  themselves  I  Or  the  most  wittie  imiutrixes 
of  them :  Sir  Cyla  Goosta^f€,  iii  i.    [R.]         1611  tmitairic*.  An  imttatrix : 

(lOTCR. 

*Immanuel:  Heb.    See IbimanaeL 

immedicable  {^:.J.z.  —  r.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  immedicable 
(Cotgr.) :  not  curable  bjr  medicine,  incurable. 

1611  Imnu^icabU,  Immedicable,  vpcurable:  Cotgr.  1671  wounds  im- 
medicable I  Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene,  |  To  black  mortificatiou :  MlLTON, 
S.A.,  (ao. 

immense  (—.^\  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  immense:  vast,  inordi- 
nately large,  immeasurable,  boundless. 

1698  Immenso^  immense,  vnmeasurable,  passing  all  measure:  Florio.  1641 
This  part  of  Amsterdam  is.. .supported  by  piles  at  an  immense  charge:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  s6  (1873).  1667  Of  amplitude  almost  immense:  Milton, 

P.  L.,  VIL  610. 

immol&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  imtnollire,—^Xo  im- 
molate', 'to  offer  in  sacrifice':  one  who  offers  in  sacrifice, 
one  who  immolates. 

1668  When  the  hoste  bad  escaped  from  the  Immolator  (a  direful  omen  for 
the  sacrifice  to  avoid  the  Altar):  J.  Gaulb,  Mag'^utr^maMcer,  p.  309. 

^ImmortelleB,  sb.  pi.:  Fr. :  everlasting  flowers.  See 
beUehxyBnm. 

1888  relatives  of  the  victims,  bringing  immortelles  and  wreaths  of  flowers: 
Siemdard,  D«c  9,  p.  5.  1887  Dr.  Westland  Marston  has  received  a  tribute 
from  America  in  m^nory  of  his  son  in  the  shape  of  a  large  lyre  of  white  immor- 
telles :  Alksnttum,  Apr.  23,  p.  547/1. 

impar,  adj. :  Lat:  odd,  uneven. 

1898  therefore  the  number  of  Par  or  Imta 
cning  of  the  battell:  R.  Barret,  Theor.  o/Warrts,  Bk.  iv.  p.  95. 


1898  therefore  the  number  ct  Par  ot  Imfeu- ixA  title  import  to  the  strength- 
-  t/irat 

impar  congressiiB  Achilll, /Ar. :  Lat:  unequally  matched 
against  Achilles.    Virg,  Aen.,  i,  475. 

16S4— 6  [For  thou  art  but  a  youth]  And  therefore  imfar  cmmssus  AMlli, 
no  fit  match  for  this  monster:  J.  Txapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  i.  p.  448/3 
(1867).  167S  Ala*  1  it  is  tmiar  ttiu!rtttus,  there  is  no  even  match  betwixt 

ibem :  T.  Jacohb,  Rcmam,  Nicnol's  Ed.,  p.  144/'  (i868)k  1779  The  tooe 

S.  D. 


joa  take  with  your  adversary  in  this  imfar  comgrtstia  appears  to  me  perfectly 
proper:  Gibbon,  ti/t  &•  lAtl,,  p.  362  (1869). 

*impa88e,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  blind-alley,  a  cul-de-sac,  an  insoluble 
difficulty. 

I8SI  Charles  thought  be  oiufat  to  have  given  battle  before  plunging  the 
country  into  this  'imtcutt':  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  381.  ISiM  The  pro- 

posal may...be  the  only  escape  from  what.. .seems  to  oe  a  hopeless  impasse:  Pall 
Mall  Gas.,  May  31,  p.  1. 

impassible  {=.±=.-),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  impassible:  not 
amenable  to  suffering,  undisturbed  by  passion,  not  susceptible 
of  emotion. 

1803  for  they  shall  be  Immortall  and  Impassyble :  A.  C,  Ordinary  0/ 
Christen  Men,  Pt.  1.  ch.  vii.  sig.  b  iv  f.  1B98  ImfatsilriU,  impassible,  that 
is  not  mooued  with  any  perturbation,  that  cannot  suffer:  Florio.  1611  Im- 
fassihk.  Impassible,  sencelesse:  vnpassionate,  vnperturbed:  Cotgr.  bef. 

1701  Secure  of  death,  I  should  contemn  thy  dart,  |  Though  naked,  and  im- 
passible depart :  Drydbh.    (J.J 

*impasto,  sb.:  It :  the  effect  produced  by  thick  layers  of 
opaque  pigment ;  the  laying  on  of  thick  layers  of  opaque 
pigment 

1888  When  the  pedantry  of  criticism,  at  the  suggestion  of  envious  rivals, 
accused  him  of  havmg  too  much  of  the  imfaste  ofthe  Spagnuoletto  school : 
Lady  Morgan,  Salvator  Rosa,  ch.  iii.  p.  37  (1855).  18S4  The  chiaimcuro 

is  admirable :  the  impasto  perfect :  Thackeray,  Netucomes,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxii.  p.  346 
(1879).  1887  (The  portrait]  possesses  soUdity,  vigour  of  touch,  a  firm  massive 
impasto:  Atkemntm,  Jan.  8,  p.  70/3. 

impayable,  adj. :  Fr. :  invaluable,  inestimable. 

1833  the  olives,  the  eemeanx,  and  the  delidous  white  wine,  each  in  their 
way  were  imfayaius:  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  30  (i88£). 

«impedlmenta, ^3.//. :  Lat: 
encumbrances. 

1600  enclosing  the  impedimenta  ot  bagnge  in  the  mids,  for  safetie  and 
securitie ;  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Index  11.  sig.  Eeeeee  i  r'/s.  1688  being  so 
clogged  and  burdened  with  these  imfedimtnta :  Chillingworth,  Wks.  .Vol.  in. 
p.  199.  16S4  the  best  of  it  to  be  reckon'd  among  our  Impedimenta,  oagrage, 
or  Fardells  that  must  be  left  behind :  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  530.  1840 
they  become  heavy  and  unmanageable — real  impedimenta ;  Frasbr,  TCoordistan, 
^e~  Vol.  II.  Let  xviii.  p.  435.  18S3  All  baggage  beyond  the  essential  I  re- 
"    K.   Kane,   itt  CrinneU  £        '      ' 


ba^age,  travelling  equipage. 


garti  as  impedisiunta'.  £.  It.  Kane,  ix/  GrinntU  Exped.,  ch.  xxx.  p.  363. 
1871  I  had  a  firman  from  the  Viceroy,  a  cook,  and  a  diajroman.  Thus  my 
impedimenta  were  not  numerous:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  NUe  Trihutanes,  ch.  1. 

63.        1878  cooking  tents,  wawox^ pals,  carts  and  other  impedimenta:  £dv. 
RAODON,  Li/i  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  190, 

*imper&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  imperire,=*to 
command' :  the  general  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  field;  a 
title  of  honor  conferred  on  a  victorious  Roman  general ;  t^e 
title  of  the  emperor  of  Rome  as  head  of  the  military  power 
(whence  the  term  emperor) ;  a  commander,  a  ruler. 

1879  Pompeys  soldiers  saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Imperator:  North,  TT. 
Plntarck,  p.  637  (1613).         1S88  Sole  imperator  and  great  generalj  Of  trotting 

Sh.  ---...-  - 


'parltors:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  187. 


1646  At^ustusasA  T'iirrwt  with 


ler^iiJ 

of  Rome:  S.  Turner^  Hist~ Angh-^ax.,  Vol.  ifi.  Bk.  viiL  ch.  iiL  p.  03 (Paris, 
1840).  bef  1663  I  fancy  the  Imperator  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  temple 

(erected  by  Titus):  Thackbrav,  Roundatout  Papers,  p.  35  (1879).  1870  It 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  dictation  of  any  power  over  and  separate  from  the 
nation,  as  some  imperator:  E.  Mulford,  Natien,  ch.  viii.  p.  131. 

imperinin,  sb. :  Lat :  command,  the  authority  of  a  Roman 
general ;  supreme  power,  imperial  sway. 

1661  all  the  powers  in  It  (the  soul]  are  immediately  and  entirely  at  the 
arbitrary  imperium  and  dominion  of  the  soul:  Th.  (jOODWIN,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's 
Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  iv.  p.  144  (1863)  1668  assurcth  us,  that  our  ^(W- 
taneous  motions  are  under  the  Imperium  of  our  will'.  Gt.ANViLuiScepsis,  ch.  iv. 
p.  33  (1885^         1678  [See  dlaatela  il  1870  Sixthly,  The  sovereignty 

of  the  nauon  involves  me  right  which  is  described  in  its  fonnal  phrase,  as  the 
imperium  or  eminent  domain:  E.  Mulford,  Nation,  ch.  x.  p.  166. 

*impeiiiim  in  impetio,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  an  empire  within 
an  empire,  an  independent  authority  exerted  or  claimed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  authority  de  facto  its  superior. 

1783  if  he  win  not...admit  their  imperium  in  i)etptrio...\l  becomes  meri- 
torious, not  only  to  resist,  but  to  depose  him:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters, 
VoL  II.  No.  48,  p.  ao6  (1774).  1790  Our  new  government  is...a  fresh  essay 

at  imperium  in  imperie :  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  $64  (1854X  1804  and 
it  throws  into  the  hands  of  a  body.. .uncontrolled  by  Parliament,  a  sort  of  <m- 
ptrium  in  imperial  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  5.  p.  so.  1817  whether  this  nation 

will  determine  to  be  the  only  one  in  Europe  which  shall  consent  to  place  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  a  situation  so  n«e  from  all  practical  connol.  as  to 
form  a  complete  imterium  in  imptrio  within  its  bosom:  Pari.  Dei.,  coL  ^7. 
1890  Innumerable  facu  established.. .the  existence  of  this  illegitimate  impertum 
in  imperie:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  34.  p.  34.  184S  meanwhile  the  policy  of  im- 

perium in  imperio  continues:  Ford,  HandUt.  Spain,  PL  11.  p.  933. 

''impersonator  {=.±  —  1.  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  gitasi-La.t  impersinare,='to  impersonate':  one  who  im- 
personates. 
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IMPETUS 
:  motive  force,  motive  power,  violent 


45.8 

*impetns,  j3.  :  Lat. 
impulse,  impulsion. 

16BS  tbeyipniiiBftoBi  eternity  into  being  br  their  own  >m^Aw.  and  by  their 
own  vertue  and  efficacy:  N.  Colvbswsl,  Litht  ^  Naturt,  dk  iiL  p.  16. 
1660  Even  inmnimaUM^  thouj^h  they  know  not  their  perfection  tbeinselv^  yet 
are  they  not  carryed  on  by  a  blind  nnnided  imftha :  Glanvill,  Setpm,  ch. 
xiv.  p.  90  (iMj).  1678  an  iuiii  iXcfyot,  a  ctrtain  BHmi  and  Imtttmal 

Imfthu:  CuDWORTH,  InttU.  Srst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  134.  16M  Such  juvenile 
impetuMS  ought  to  be  repressed:  L<etf.  of  Liiemry  MtHt  p.  996  (Camd.  Soc., 
184^  1736  men  ate  left  to  the  swing  and  imfthu  of  their  own  lusu :  John 
HowB,  Wkt.,  p.  590/1  (1834).  1768  the  worst  part.. .was  tacked  on  so  long 

afterwards,  and  when  my  impetns  was  chilled:  HoR.  Waltolb,  Ltltert,Voi.  v. 
p.83(i8s7).  1808  The  thitd...modificaiion  of  power...Dr.  Wollaston  pro- 

poses to  call  Imffhu :  Edin.  Rn.,  Vol.  is,  p.  130.  1811  This  seipent  fixes 
hi  mself  by  the  tail  to  a  low  branch  of  a  tree,  and  then  giving  himself  an  impetus, 
by  means  of  his  elastic  tail,  springs  from  branch  to  branch  successively,  .till  he 
reaches  the  top :  Niebukr^t  Trap,  Argi,,  ch.  cxxxix.  Pinkerton,  VoL  X.  p.  188. 
181B  the  French  are  of  opinion  that  the  impetus  which  drives  us  over  to  them... 
arises  from  a  species  of  deransement :  J.  Scott,  KinV  to  Parity  p.  5  (and  Ed.). 
1816  shouldering  from  him,  by  the  mere  weight  and  impetus  of  his  motion,  both 
drunk  and  sober  passengers ;  Scott,  Gvy  MoKneriMg.  ch.  xxxvL  p.  309  (1853X 
18..  it  literally  shot  him  to  the  ground  like  a  bullet,  and  he  rolled  over, 
by  the  impetus,  after  he  landed :  C.  Reai>e,  Wandering  Htir,  ch.  L  p.  14 
(1883)1 

impiety  {^u.z.  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  impUU:  disregard  of 
God,  ungodliness ;  an  act  of  irreverence  or  wickedness ;  lack 
of  natural  affection. 

1839  a  greate  yropiete :  Fish,  Sufflie./or  Btggan,  p.  11  (188a).  1678  the 
impiety  and  wickedness  of  other  nations :  Fknton,  Tr.  GmccianUn^t  Wart  0/ 
Italy,  Bk.  I.  p.  I  (1618X  1S88  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you:  Shaks.,  Tit. 
And.,i.  355.  1630  they  are  all  but  pretences  of  impieW:  Brbnt,  Tr.  SooBt't 
Hitt.  Counc.  Trtnt,  Bk.  i.  p.  49  (1676).  1776  any  inegularity,  impety  or 

act  of  injustice :  R.  Chanolbr,  Tmv.  Grtta,  p.  18s. 

implorator  {j.il=.—),  sb.:  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat.  impldrare,  — 'to  implore':  one  who  implores. 

1606  But  mere  implorators  of  onhoty  suits :  Shaks.,  Ham.^  L  3, 199. 

implore  (— .^),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  implorer:  to  supplicate, 
to  beseech,  to  entreat,  to  pray  earnestly  for. 

1646  he  himselfe  imploringe  the  assistaunce  and  faithe  of  Carthumaodun:  Tr. 
Polydon  Vtrgitt  Enr.  Hitt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  67  (1846).  1S88  I  do  implore 

secrecy :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  z,  116.^  1696   1  am  again  to  implore  your 

pardon  for  giving  vou  this  interruption :  Evelyn,  Corrtt^.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  35a 
(187a).  Mf.  17n  They  ship  their  oars,  and  crown  with  wine  (The  holy 
goblet  to  the  pow'rs  divine,  t  Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above :  Popr.   [  J.  ] 

impluTium,  ib. :  Lat :  a  tank  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium 
(7.  V.)  of  a  Roman  house,  answering  to  the  complnvinm  (^.v.). 

1886  A  still  lower  marble  slab  8oor...may  have  been  an  implmmtm  to  a 
smaller  and  posterior  building  within  the  larger,  or  even  a  bath :  Athtnttnm, 
July  18,  p.  Se/a. 

import  {-li),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tmporter,^' to  imply',  'sig- 
nify', 'to  be  of  consequence'.  In  the  sense  'to  bring  in  from 
without'  import  is  it.  Latin. 

I.    to  imply,  to  signify,  to  betoken. 

1608  it  mysht  importe  |  Some  pleasure  and  comforte :  J.  Skrlton,  Pkyl. 
Spamtn,  316,  wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  57  (1843).       1681  the  consulutions  and  oiatioiu 

'—■'----  -■-  ' = — = -■-•■ ■" ' theria 

t  noble 


wryten  by  Tacitus  do  importe  a  maiestie  with  a  compendious  eloquence  therin 
contained :  Elvot,  Govemtmr,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xL  Vol.  i.  p.  oo  (1880X  1695  a  noble 
lord  of  France ;  |  Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's  love  |  Is  much  more 


general  than  these  lines  import :  Shaks.,  K.  yokn,  iv.  3, 17. 

doctrine.. .imports  that  after  the  prayer.. .the  symbols  become  cnangea  into  tne 

body  and  blood  of  Christ :  Evrlvn,  Ctrrup.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  333  (i87aX 

2.    to  concern,  to  be  of  interest  or  consequence  ta 

1678  Pittr  de  Mtdicit  laboured  much  to  perswade  Ftrditumd  that  those 
demaunds  imported  so  little  the  substance  of  the  watre ;  Fbnton,  Tr.  Guic. 
danUnit  Wan  o/ftaly,  Bk.  i.  p.  so  (1618).         1B88  This  letter  is  mistook,  it 


importeth  none  here:  Shaks.,  L'.  L.  L.,  iv.  i,  57.       1636  so  much  it  imporuth 
--  ■     •  •        •  ,  Prince 

can  hot'  mJce  ju'dgm'  tqr  these  carriages  how  much  it  Imports  you  to  hasten 


were  bestowed:  Earl  or 
den  Siac,  Vol.  vl  p.  35  (187.X     .         1641  Vor  Ma«« 


your  Miyestie  and  your  Icingdomes  that  the 

Bristol,  D^tna,  ... 

can  best  make  juil_        . 

hither:  Evelyn,  Comtf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  103(1873). 

importance  {=.  il  .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  importance. 

1.  weightiness,  deep  significance,  momentousness. 

1831  thynges  inconuenient,  and  of  small  importaance:  Elvot,  Govtmaur, 
Bk.  IL  ch.  viiL  Vol.  11.  p.  9o(i88oX  1640  maters  of  weyghty  impottaunce: 

—  Patauill,  sig.  A  V  i>«.  1679  a  common  thing  in  a  matter  of  so  great  import- 
ance :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  1059  (161a).  1693  a  matter  of  importance : 
E.  A.,  Tr.  Prtttnt  Bttati  o/Franct,  foL  ytr". 

1  a.    a  matter  of  weight,  a  piece  of  serious  business. 

1664  To  whom  all  people,  far  and  near,  |  On  deep  importances  repair:  S. 
BuTLBR,  Hudiimt,  II.  lu.  no.  [Davies] 

2.  personal  dignity,  high  place  in  public  estimation,  high 
worth. 

1686  being  a  towne  of  greatest  importance  of  all  the  places  we  hoold  in  theis 
provinces:  Ltycottrr Corrttf.,  p.  351  (Camd.  Soc,  1844). 

2  a.    high  self-esteem,  pomposity. 


To  apeead  liis  colours;  Shars,, 


IMPOSTRIX 

3.  significance,  meaning. 

1611  but  the  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  lay  if 
tlie  importance  were  joy  or  sorrow :  Shaks.,  WbU.  TaU,  t.  a,  so. 

4.  importunity. 

1696  At  our  importance  hither  is  he  coma, 
K.  yokn,  a.  7. 

important  (.=.  a  ^,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  important:  weighty, 
momentous,  significant ;  consequential ;  importunate. 

1688  other  important  and  most  serious  designs:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  i,  104. 
1090  Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  Eitd,  |  At  your  inportaat  lenos: 

—  Cinn.  of  Err.,  v.  138.  1699  if  the  prince  be  too  impoctanL  idl  Urn 
there  is  measure  in  every  thing  and  so  dance  out  tlie  afiswer:  —  iracA  Ait, 
it  1,74. 

importnnator  (^^J.z.j.  r.),  sb. :  En([.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Late  Lat.  importiindri,='to  be  importunate',  'to  im- 
portune' :  one  who  importunes,  one  who  demands  persistently. 

1600  tyrannous  imiwrtunators,  and  exactors  of  their  own  (laws):  Su  E. 
Sandys,  Slate  Rtlig.,  aig.  lav*. 

impose  (-£  il),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  imposer. 
I.    trans.:    i.    to  place  upon;   esp.  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  by  a  bishop  in  confirmation  or  ordination. 

abt.1600  Cakes  of  salt  and  bariey  tshe]  did  impose)  Within  a  wicker  InAei: 
Chaphah,  Tr.  Homet>i  Od.,  iv.  (C] 

I.  trans.:  2.  to  lay  upon  as  a  burden,  punishment, 
charge,  or  trust 

_,  1088  it  ii  a  plague  |  That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect:  Shaks.,  Z.X.Z., 
iii.  ao4.  1099  the  imputation  of  his  wickedneu...should  be  imposed  npai 

his  father  that  sent  him:  —  Hen.  V.,  iv.  i,  lij.  1666  I  will  iimose..i 

penance  upon  you  for  your  publication  of  Lucretius:  Evrlvn,  Corretp.,  Vol.  m. 
p.  73  (1873).  1668—9  provoke  his  Majesty  to  impow  this  province  upon  iodc 
sober.. .person:  ib.,  p.  31^  bef.  1744  On  impious  realins...ifflpase |  Thy 

plagues,  and  curse  them  with  such  ills  as  those :  Popr.  (J.) 

I.    trans,  :2  a.    to  subject  (to). 

1094  Thus  king  impos'd  to  everlasting  plaining :  CoMSTABLR,  Senmtit,j& 
Dec,  No.  6(i8iSX  1699  Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  inventiaa  |  Can 

lay  upon  ray  sin:  Shaks.,  MkcA  Ado,  v.  i,  383. 

I.    trans. :  3.    to  palm  off,  to  pass  oflT. 

1661  an  impostor.. .had  like  to  have  imposed  upon  us  a  pretended  seott  of 
multiplying  gold :  Evrlyn,  Diary,  Vol  i.  p.  374  (1873). 

I.  trans. :  4.  in  printing,  to  lay  pages  of  type  on  a  flat 
stone  or  the  bed  of  a  press,  and  secure  them  in  a  chase. 

II.  intr. :  I.    to  place  a  burden  or  tax  (with  prep,  tipen). 

beC  1637  truth...impa*elfa  upon  men's  thoughts:  Bacon,  Tm/iKiSS^  [C| 

II.  intr. :  2.  to  practise  deception  or  trickery  (with  prep. 
upon,  forming  a  transitive  phrase  which  admits  of  a  passive 
construction ;  see  1670  quot). 

1670  so  I  may  not  be  imposed  on  by  such  memoirs :  Evsltm,  Corrttf.,  Vol 
IIL  p.  333  (1873). 

impost  {±.J^,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  impost.  Mod.  Fr.  impit: 
a  tax,  a  duty,  a  tribute. 

1669  he  neuer  put  any  tribute,  impost,  or  taxe  vpon  his  subiectes :  GRArrox, 
Chron.,  Hen.  II.,  an.  33,  p.  81.  1079  raising  taxes  and  imposts  vpoo  tbea : 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  311  (i6ia).  1689  the  lease  of  the  Impost  <( 
sweet  wynes  for  the  other  Cjpoa :  A.  Atyr,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3id  Ser.,  Vol 
IV.  No.  ccccxxviii.  p.  76  (1846).  bef  1603  he  freed  them  from  all  impones 

for  sixe  yeares ;  North,  {Livet  0/ E^amin.,  ^f.,  added  to)  Pint.,  p.  1x76  U6ir). 
1797  "rhe  town  of  Murcia  is  free  from  all  imposts:  Southev,  Lett.  dnr.  RtnL 
in  Spain,  p.  98. 

*lmpo8tor  (.r  J.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  impostor,  fr. 
Lat.  impositor,  noun  of  agent  to  impdnere,='to  impose':  one 
who  imposes  on  others  by  deceit  or  trickery;  one  who  falsely 
assumes  some  special  character  (beyond  that  of  a  religious 
or  moral  person). 

1099  I  am  not  an  impostor  that  ptochum  |  Myself  against  the  level  of  nins 
aim:  Shaks.,  Alti  Well,  ii.  t,  158.  1608  Vou  think  me  an  impostor: 

—  Periclet.  V.  1,  X79.  1631  How  many  such  impostours,  false  prophets, 
have  lived  in  every  kings  raign :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  x.  Sec.  4,  Meai.  1, 
Subs.  3,  Vol  II  j>.  50s  (1837).  1646  the  wisest  menagery  at  that  mostsnfalile 
Impostor:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptend.  Ep.,  Bk.  vil  ch.  xvl p.  304 (1686).  1666 
discolouring  their  carkasses  with  juice  of  herbs,  rice,  roots,  fruits,  or  what 
the  old  Impostor  infatuates  them  with:  Sir  Th.  Hkrbrrt,  /mv.,  p.  9 (16^7). 
1738  a  grand  impostor:  Swipt,  Wit.,  p.  600/1  (i8£9X  1770  Thenapostar 
employs  force  instead  of  argument :  Junius,  Letters,  VoL  n.  No.  xli.  p  131 
(1773X  1798  the  mosque  at  Medina,  where  that  impostor  IMahometl  wat 
buried:  J.  VLoti3K,Am*r..Univ.  Geogr.,  Vol.  11.  p.  469(1796)1 

impostriz,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fem.  oi impostor:  a  female  who 
imposes  upon  other  persons  by  false  pretensions. 

1600  so  blinde,  as  to  give  credit  to  so  notorioas  an  impostrix :  Fullbr,  Ch. 
Hilt.,  v.  ii.  47.    [Daviesl 
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IMPRENABLE 

impreiuiUe,  adj. :  Fr. :  not  able  to  be  captured,  invincible. 
Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as  impregnable. 

1598  Imafugnabilt^  inpramable,  inuiodblCi  vnuanoaishable ;  FLORia  1800 
The  castle  also  oo  that  side  which  was  thought  UDprenaUe,  was  ia  that  faruBt  and 
tumult  lalten:  Holland,  Tr.  Livf,  Bk.  xxviii.  p.  £83. 

•  impresa,  Old  It ;  imps^se,  impress  (_  £),  Ene.  fr.  Old  Fr. 
imprese:  sb. :  a  badge,  a  cognisance,  a  heraldic  device. 

1088  Hierofflyphikes,  and  Italian  Impreses:  Fraunce,  LtnoUn  Logikt, 
sig.  ^  a  r*.  .  U89  there  was  banding  of  such  lookes,  as  euerie  one  imported  as 
much  as  an  imfrtsa:  Grbbnb,  MtnafMon,  p.  45  (1880).  1089  no  better  or 
other  Imprtt»  than  Fortune  by-formed  or  Mtit  then  W.  W.s  W.  Waknbii, 
AUnmtt  England,  sig.  O  s  v'.  1608  keturinjr  Still  the  same  I  In-touTd  a» 
Imprese  fvi'M  htr  Anagnmm:  J,  SvLVSSTCit,  T r.  Du  Bartiu,  p.  80  (ifoSi 
1813  the  Imfraa  of  his  shield:  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  Don  Qnixott,  Pt.  in.  ch.  vil 
p.  184.  1618  Item,  a  gulling  imprtu  for  you,  at  tilt:  B.  Jonson,  Eftg^., 
73,  Wks.,  p^  788  (1616).  1631  their  symbols,  impresses,  emblemes  of  rings: 
K.  Burton,  Anttl.  Mtl.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  i,  Mem.  i.  Subs,  a,  Vol.  11.  p.  166  (1827). 
■                ....    -  _       .     .  g^j_ 
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1646  and  the  impress  waving  this  motto  over  the  Pope's  arms,  BxtirptHimrz 
EvKLTN,  Diary,  Vol.  L  p.  117  (1871).  1660  a  Symool  of  greater  mystery  in 

their  Baiiner...with  this  impreza,  TttumdumimfltatOrttm :  Sir  Th.  Hkrbsrt, 


yraiv.,  p.  301(1677).  1673  talceasuteaUefM/nrworcoatofanns:  J.  Rav, 
yntne.  Z«iv  CoiM/r.,  p.  398.  1713   the  Dvrarfs  and  Squires  who  cany  the 

impresses  of  the  Giants  or  Knights:  Sptctaicr,  No.  43a,  July  t6,  p.  691/1 
(MoileyX 

*iiiipre8ailo,  .r^. :  It:  a  stage-manager,  lit.  'an  under- 
taker' :  one  who  engages  and  manages  a  company  of  operatic 
artists  or  brings  singers  before  the  public. 

1746  Wehave operas. ..the Prince Koi. ..Impntarii:  Hor.  Walpolb. Letttrt, 
VoL  II. p.  68(1857).  1781  Impresario HoldemessiiS.,  p.  258.  ITTTTheopeim 
we  are  to  have  this  winter,  being  wholly  managed  by  an  impresario  from  Italy, 
who  brings  along  with  him  his  own  company  and  his  own  composer:  1<ORO 
CHB.iTKRriELD,  LtH.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr),  Bk.  i.  Na  xxx.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  96 
(1777)1  1831  all  singers.. .sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate;  BvRON,  Don 
5'fuM,  IV.  Ixxx.  1849  Mr.  Grogrum  was  the  f  m/rujurrff  to  whom  Dr.  Gumbey's 
cotificate  had  been  despatched:  A.  Rbach,  CI.  Loriwur,  p.  36.  1800   uie 

famous  Impresario  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  ruin :  Thackbrav,  Ptndtnnit, 
Vol.  1.  ch.  xiv.  p.  137  (1879X  1879  he  was.. .assistant  of  an  enterprising  im* 

prtssaria:  Mrs.  OurHANT,  WitUti  tkt  PrtcincU,  ch.  iv.  p.  40.  1880  The 
imprttario  is  pledged  to  produce  each  on  the  stage :  —  Ctraanlet,  p.  94. 

impressor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  impri- 
mere,  =  ' to  impress':  one  who  or  that  which  makes  an  im- 
pression ;  a  printer. 

1666   But  if  hence  our  Understandinp  labljr  deduct,  that  there  is  the  same 

Duality  b  the  external  impretsor:  'tis  it  is  criminai,  our  teme  a  i$uuctnt; 
rLAMViLL,  Scipsit,  ch.  xiL  p.  78  (1885X 

*iinpiim&tnr,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  pass,  of  Lat  im- 
primere,='\.o  impress  ,  Late  Lat.,  'to  print' :  'let  it  be  printed', 
a  formula  signed  by  a  person  authorised  to  give  license  for 
the  publication  of  printed  matter ;  a  license  to  print;  hence, 
by  extension,  a  license,  an  authoritative  mark  of  approval. 

1641  all  your  monkish  prohibitions,  and  ezporgatorious  indexes,  your  gags 
and  snaffles,  your  proud  Imprimaturs  not  to  be  obtained  without  the  shallow 
surview,  but  not  shallow  hand  of  some  mercenary,  narrow-souled,  and  illiterate 
chairiain:  Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  157  (t8o6),  1663  written 

with  the  point  of  a  Diamond,  nay  with  the  finger  of  God  himself  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  a  Deity  gave  it  an  Imprimaiw:  N.  Colvbrwbl,  Lifkt  o/NoOttrt,  ch.  vi. 

J>.  4^.  1681  he  stood  read^^  and  propitious  to  set  that  hisseu^or  imprimatur 
or  their  a     '' ..-  _^ 

in  Nichol'i 
mo/xr,  wi — 

Hinder  Pemtk.,  lU.  aj6.  1713  A  Sheet  of  Blank  Paper  that  must  have  this 
new  Imnrimatur  dapt  upon  it :  Spectator,  No.  445,  July  31,  p.  636/1  (MorleyX 
1744  llius  shall  mv  Tiue  pass  a  sacred  Seal,  ]  Receive  an  jmprimatnr  from 
Above:  E.  YouNO,  tfigit  TiongUs,  vii.  p.  181  (1773).  1778  you  have  the 

jmprimaturof  Apollo'sown  Licenaerof  the  Press :  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letttrt,  Vot  vii. 
Pk  136  (1858).  1831  no  composition  being  inserted  without  the  imprimatur  of 
an  enlightened. ..cxxnmittee  of  taste :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol  3^  p.  61.  1881  Oh ! 

ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books  I...  ¥^0  advertise  new  poems  by  your 
looks,  I  Your  "imprimatur"  will  ye  not  annext  Btron,  Don  Juan,  iv.  cviii. 
1871  with  the  stamp  of  thair  imprimatur  00  him :  J.  C.  Young,  Uem.  C.  M. 
Young,  VoL  I.  ch.  iL  p.  33. 

impiimis,  adv.:  Lat,  fr.  in  prltnis,=*a3aion%  the  first 
(things)' :  in  the  first  place. 

I.  adv. :  in  the  first  place,  introducing  the  first  of  the 
several  particulars  of  an  enumeration.    See  item.   . 


1693 

toast,  the 

1597 


nnger,  aiultnenttiineg:oRXBNB,.<  _  .  .       

Tlien :  Inprimit,  I  mislike  the  beginnig  \tic\  vpon  an  vnison :  Th.  Morliv, 
Mus.,  p.  159-  1693  Imprimu.    To  the  Viscount  of  Kemnure  as  Collooeli 

laa.  uer.  per  diem  inde  per  mensem:  In  E.  Burt's  Lett.  N,  ScotL.'VxA.  1.  Notes, 
p.  139  (r8i8X  1739  Imprimis,  we  had  buttock  of  beef,  and  Yorkshire  ham : 

Hor.  Walpolb.  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  aa  (i8^7X  1777  Inprimit,  I  decide 

irithout  besiuiion,  that  Carduial  Richelieu  is  the  author  of  his  own  political 
tealanwnt:  Lord  Chbstbrvirld,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.X  Bk.  1.  Mo.  xe.  Misc.  VHis., 
VoL  IL  p.  ts8  (1777)1        1839  Imprimis,  said  the  ass,  be  it  known  that  I...Sp«ak 


Ibrthebaevts:  Bailbt,  ArAtt.p.  a4*(i866)k  -  1843 /«>!i>rAiak,  The  cash 
from  this  time  is  j  The  Church's:  Barhah,  Ingoldt.  Ltg.,  p.  380  (i8£5X 

2.    used  as  sb.:  the  first  of  several  particulars,  a  first 

instalment 

bet  1616  a  (air  Imprtmit,  and  then  a.  reasonable  Ittm:  Bbao.  &  Fl., 
Scornf.  Ladf,  L  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  t.  p.  349  (1711).  1659  A  gentle  imprimiti 

Massincer,  City  Madam,  iL  a,  wks.,  p.  323/1  (1839X 

*impromptn,  adv.,  adj.,  sb. :  fr.  Lat  in protnptu,^^'m  the 
taking  forth',  'in  sight',  'at  hand';  perhaps  through  Fr. 
impromptu. 

1.  adv. :  without  preparation,  offhand,  extempore  (g.  v.). 

1818  she  appeared  as  it  were  impromptu  in  these  characters:  M.  Edgb- 
WORTH,  Patronage,  VoL  I.  p.  257  (1833X  1833  afker  undergoing  sundry  kicks 
and  cu£^  and  cudgellings,  whicn  are  generally  given  imprompui  oy  the  mob  in 
Spain:  W.  Irving,  AUiamira,  p.  324. 

2.  adj. :  unprepared,  unpremeditated,  thrown  off  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

1764  I  am  just  come  frxun  a  little  irapromptn  ball  at  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt's:  Hor. 
Walpolb.  Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  30a  (1857).  1816  There's  an  amiable  clianton 
for  yon— all  impromptu:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Ltfii,^  544  (187$).  1819  his 

impromptu  verses  on  the  events  of  ^the  day :  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  111.  ch.  v, 
p.  137  (1890X  1840  The  evening  was  spent  in  smoking,  with  a  Utde  im- 

promptu singing,  aoximpanied  \rf  the  guitar:  C  Darwin,  youm.  Beaglt, 
ch.  iii.  p.  44.  1878  The  choir  [had]  long  ago  been  turned  into  subles,  in 

the  first  instance  perhaps  after  an  <»f/nnK>te  fashioo  by  troopeisi  Geo.  Eliot, 
Doss.  Deronda,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  314. 

3.  sb.:  an  extemporaneous  effusion,  a  composition  or 
utterance  made  offhand. 

1688  We  must  deal  plainly  and  seriouslv  wavbg  all  in  promptu's  and  sub- 
tilities:  D.  K.,  Art  of  Converse,  p.  44.  bef.  1701  They  were  made  ex  fern- 
A^rv,  and  were,  as  the  French  call  them,  impromptus:  Drvden,  Disc,  on  Sat., 
Poems,  p.  366  (1856X  [Skeat]  1777  My  incorrect  impromptu  deserves  no 
thanks:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Ltltert,  VoL  vl  p.  464(1857).  1788  he  was...in 

company  with  M.  de  Polignac  and  Mademoiselle  de  Courteille,  and  made  an 
impromptu  on  them,  in  eight  or  ten  verses:  Gent.  Mag.,  Lviii.  L  83/1.  1837 
It  is  unnecessarv  to  observe  that  there  was  no  Greek  at  all  in  Sheridan's  im- 
promptu: Antca.  of  Impudtnci,  p.  109.  1889  the  frni/acHity  of  his 
impromptus  could  not  be  so  accounted  for:  E.  A.  PoB,  Wkt.,  VoL  1.  p.  125 
(1884X  1880  He  had  two  prepared  discounes...whidi  he  used  to  address  as 
impromptus  to  fiur  visitors :  A  themrum,  'Oct  3,  p.  433/2. 

30.    sb.:  spontaneity,  improvisation,  natural  ease. 

1880  all  I  know  |  Is  that  whene'er  she  spdce,  or  laughed,  or  romped,  you  | 
Felt  in  each  act  the  beauty  of  impromptu:  A.  Doaioit,  At  tit  Sign  V^At  Lyre, 
p.  136. 

impropriator  (=.j!.=-J.  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  impro- 
priator, noun  of  agent  to  impropiidre,=' to  take  for  one's 
own' :  a  lay  person  who  holds  as  owner  lands  or  revenues 
which  once  belonged  to  the  church. 

1680—6  Rudyard  spoke  next  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  meanly  provided 
clergy  under  impropriators,  urging  two  examples  of  divines  who  were  fain  to 
keep  alehouses  for  mere  want  of  means: 
C*<M. /.,  VoL  L  p.  82  (1848). 

chosen,  especially  by  Lay  Impropriators,  some  of  which  have  sometimes  allow'd 
but  five  or  six  pounds  a  year  for  the  service  of  the  Church:  Abp.  Tenison,  in 
Ellis'  Orig.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  No.  dxxix.  p.  337  (1846)1  1760  Gilbert, 
Cotes  in  Law  A*  Sfuity,  p.  133. 

impropri&trlz,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fern,  of  improprintor:  a 
female  who  impropriates. 

imprdviso,  adv.,  used  as  adj. :  Lat,  fr.  t»(/)r^z/£r«j,» 'un- 
foreseen': on  a  sudden,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  im- 
promptu {q.  v.);  extempiorvieous. 

*improv(T)isatore,  pi.  -tori,  sb. :  It :  one  who  improvises, 
one  who  composes  verse  extempore  {g.  v.),  an  improviser. 
Sometimes  Anglicised  as  improvisator. 

1787  Neither  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  nor  of  the  Heniiade,  nor  any  of  their 
successors,  were  improvisatori :  P.  Beckford,  Lett./r.  ItaL,  Vol.  i.  p.  188(1805). 
1797  I  have  seen  much  of  Talassi  the  celebrated  Improvisatore :  Southbv,  Lt'tt. 
dur.  Retid.  in  Spain,  p.  538.  1817  He  patronised  the  Improvisatori.  i  Nay,  could 
himself  extemporise  some  stanzas:  Byron,  Beppo,  xxxiiL  1883  Pray,  have 

you  seen  any  of  our  Italian  Improvisatores  as  yet !  J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambros.. 
IV.  in  BiacJtaood's  Uag.,  Vol.  xii.-p.  107.  1886  a  prosy  improvisatore,  and 

a  South  American  savage:  Lord  Beaconsfirld,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vu.  ch,  vL 
p.  417  (1881).  bef  1840  There  were  buffoons,  there  were  improvisatori, 

there  were  ballet-dancers,  there  were  musicians:  E.  A.  Poe,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  160 
(1884).  1854  little  Nadab  the  Improvisatore  (who  had  just  come  in),  began  to 
mimic  him :  Thackbrav,  Ntwcomts,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  8  (1879)  1888  Nothing 
moved  in  the  motley  crowd  before  him  but  what  illustrated  this  science,— the 
monk,  the  lover,  the  soldier,  the  improvisatore,  the  matron,  the  young  girl: 
J.  H.  Shorthousb,  yohn  IngUiant,  VoL  11.  ch.  v.  p.  194  (2nd  Ed.) 

improv(v)isatrice,  sb.fem. :  It:  a  female  who  improvises. 

1807  an  excellent  poet,  an  impro»itatrict,—*ai  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  Rome :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  11,  p.  184.  1838  picturing  an  Improvisa- 
trice  who  had  lived  in  the  oU  world  and  the  new:  HarmioH,  p.  i6o> 
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s:  J.  Mead,  in  Court  6'  Timtt  ^ 
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improv(v)i8atiira,  sb. :  It :  an  extempore  composition,  an 
imprompta  {q.  v.). 

1TT6  A  channing  sunplioor  breathe  these  lines,  nnly  to  be  found  in  as 
Italian  [mfrmvUtatttra:  J.  Cdlubx,  Mtu.  Trav.,  p.  9  luU. 

Impudent  {jL  —  ^),  adf. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  impudent:  shameless, 
immodest,  unabashed,  insolent 

16M  enhaundnge  (hem  (the  Brittaint]  with  mmte  impudent  lyeing:  Tr. 
Pthdm  yergiVs  Enr.  Hal.,  Vol.  1.  p.  «9  (1S46).  1M9  why  doyou  so 

vniKT  the  impudent  title  of  forbearing,  beare  a  double  heart :  GitArroN,  Ckrvn., 
Hen.  II.,  p.  60.  1S90  wanton  Bardes,  and  Rymers  impudent :  Spkns.,  F.  Q., 
III.  xii.  J.  1093  thy  face  is.. .Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds :  Shaks., 
///  /ffm.  VI.,  I  4,  117.  16SS  In<ieed,  her  talk  and  discourse  was  like  an 

impudent  woman :  Evilyw,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  sM  (i8m).  1696  (See  IneoS- 
nttOil.  \TUTiam\%B0UPa£Hlimg,tm\Va«na»\MlmfttJttiiPaiiiiimgx 
Richardson,  Titar.  Painlini,  p.  159. 

impolBOr,  ib.:  Lat^  noun  of  agent  to  impellere,>=*  to 
impel':  one  who  or  that  which  impels. 

1608  the  neater  compression  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  impulsors :  SiK 
Th.  Brown,  Garden  o/Cyr.,  ch.  a,  p.  31  (i6<6). 

impnnitas  peccandi  illecebra,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  impunity 
(is)  an  allurement  to  sinning. 

1093—1632  And  therefore  it  u  no  wonder  that  others  presume  to  do  the 
like.  Impunitat  ptccMuU  UUtehra :  R.  Hawkins,  Voyagt  South  Sea,  (  vii. 
p.  110(1878). 

in\ prep.:  Lat:  (with  o^f.)  into,  towards, for;  (with  ab/.) 
in,  on,  among, 
in*,  prep. :  It :  in,  upon,  at,  into,  towards,  for. 
in  abstracto, /Ar. :  Late  Lat:  in  the  abstract 

160S  Which  if  he  can  bring  to  passe  (for  all  those  seigniories  come  by 
women)  then  shall  the  French  be  so  fleeced  in  aistnuto  or  in  seneu  diuiso, 
as  let  them  rest  assured :  W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  of  ReHg.  b*  State,  p.  310. 
1618  And  the  Popes  have  so  wrought  and  brought  it  about  now  that  they  will 
not  only  bt  aistrttcto  be  had  in  reverence,  but  m  conereto  be  feared  with  observa* 
tion:  T.  Adams,  lytt..  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  1.  p.  ia9(i867X  1683  in  them- 

selves these  endowments  have  this  natoial  goodness  m  abtlrttcio.  or  abstractedly 
considered:  Th,  Goodwin,  Wltt.,m  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  DMnei,  VoL  x. 
p.  9<  (1865),  bef.  ITSS  (libellous  Stories  contrasted  with]  Shmder  m  abttracto : 
R.  North,  Examen,  1. 1  »5,  p.  47  (1740), 

in  actu,  in  actum:  Lat     See  actns. 

In  aggreg&to,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  aggregate. 

1660  the  covenant  was...iiiade...to  Christ  tM  aggrtgato,  comprising  all  his 
members  with  him:  Newton,  on  Joka  (ch.  xviL),  p.  87/1  (1867). 

in  altissimo  rilievo:  It    See  alto  rilioTO. 
in  antis:  Lat    Seeantae. 

*in  articnlo  mortis,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  at  the  moment  of 
death,  at  the  point  of  death.  Also  in  the  form  ad  articulum 
(ace)  mortis. 

1096  The  Cordelien  and  they  are  at  this  present  in  prooesse  together  in  S faint, 
about  this  visiution  of  sicke  men  in  artievto  mortis:  Estate o/EngL  Fngittves, 
p.  75.  1617  the  late  lord  chancellor  left  this  world,  being  visited  tis  artieuia 

mortis,  or  not  full  half  an  hour  before,  by  the  new  lord  keeper ;  J.  Chamberlain, 
in  Court  &•  Times  of  Jos.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  i  (1848).  1681—1703  and  brin^  it  all 
down  definitely  ad  articulum  mortis,  as  we  say,  to  the  point  and  supposition  of 
dying:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  vii.  p.  365 
(186^  1810  the  said  bear  conducting  himself  most  unbecomine^ly  in  articula 
mortis:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  15,  p.  443.  1830  nor  did  I  menuon  it  save  in 

articulo  mortis,  and  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  yonder  reverend  hermit: 
Scott,  Talisman,  ch.  xxvil  p.  ii6/x  (1868).  bef  1849  no  person  had  as  yet  been 
mesmerised  in  articulo  mortis :  E.  A.  POE,  Wks.,  Vol.  l.  p.  189  (1884).  •1877 
received  the  Papal  benediction  in  articulo  mortis:  Echo,  Sept.  29.     [St.] 

in  aula  rtgis,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  king's  hall  (court). 
See  AnlaBogis. 

1760  wherever  the  Court  sat,  either  in  aula  Regis,  where  they  sat  on  the 
criminal  Side,  or  in  the  Revenue,  wliich  was  above  Stairs:  Gilbert,  Cases  in 
Law  &•  Efuitf,  p.  457. 

in  balneo,/An :  Late  Lat,  'in  the  bath'.    See  balnenin. 

1610  6.  JoNSON,  Alch.,  a.  3,  Wks.,  p.  635  (1616).  1688  without  my  ad- 
dition  of  water  save  what  swam  about  the  digestor,  as  in  halneo :  EvBLVN,  Diary, 
VoL  IL  p.  175  (1872). 

in  balneo  Mariae:  Late  Lat    See  balneum  Mariae. 

«in  ban(M>,  phr. :  Late  Lat  or  It :  in  the  bank  (see  banco). 
Also  Late  Lat.  {Leg.),  on  the  Bench. 

1640  I  shall  have  them  in  ianco,  as  well  as  he  hath  our  English  coyne: 
ifenc.  Brit.,  No.  87,  p.  787. 

in  banco  regis,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  the  King's  Bench. 

1763  and  an  indictment  would  lie  in  ianco  regis:  Smollett,  Latau. 
Greaves,  ch.  xix.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  185  (1817). 

in  bello,  bis  peccare  non  licet:  Lat  See  bis  pec- 
care,  &c. 


IN  DELICIIS 

in  bonam  partem,  phr. :  Lat :  'towards  the  good  side',  in 
a  mild  or  favorable  manner. 

1601  They  interpret  that  neutrality  in  bonam  partem:  A.  C,  Anew,  to  Let. 
o/a  yetmttd  Gent.,  p.  88. 

'*in  camera,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  a  (judge's  private)  room, 
opposed  to  'in  open  court'. 

1883  The  case  is  one  that  in  England  would  be  heard  in  camera:  Standard, 
Dec.  16,  p.  5. 

in  capita,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  Leg. :  in  chief,  by  direct  grant 
from  the  Crown. 

1048  it  extendes  to  any  landes  holden  of  the  king  by  knijzhtes  seruice  whether 
they  be  holden  of  the  king  in  capite  or  not:  STAUNroRD,  kinges  Prtrog.,  cIl  L 
foL  6  r»(i567).  _  1076  Lambardh,  PeramS.  Kent,  p.  591.  1081  Which 
power  of  absoWine  from  sinne...mnst  be  holden  in  capite  (so  to  speake  in  dlis 
Icind)  of  him,  to  whom  Chri)it  gave  the  first  and  most  absolute  power;  W.  AllbN, 
ApeL  o/Eng.  Seminaries,  fol.  73  ro,  1098  men  shall  h(Md  of  me  in  capite: 

Shaks., ////«M.  K/,,  iv.  7,  131.  1616   t«t  us...remember  that  we  hold  all 

in  capite  and  are  suitors  to  the  court  of  heaven:  T.  Adams,  IVks.,  Nidiol's  Ed., 
VoL  1.  p.  134  (1867).  1636  This  ill  success  in  those  and  some  other  places 

make  a  speech  in  the  mouths  of  some,  as  if  his  majesty  would  supply  himself  by 
the  sale  of  lands  in  capite,  whereby  it  is  likely  he  might  he  soon  and  plentifully 
provided,  were  there  a  parliament  to  confirm  the  sales:  J.  Mead,  in  Court  ^ 
Times  o/Chas.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  m  (1848).  1660  what  he  gives  others,  it  is  held 
in  Capite :  R.  Head,  Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  F  i  c.  1681  they  must  all  bold  in 
capite,  hold  of  the  Head  Christ:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  livauXiSer.  Stand. 
Divines,  Vol.  i.  p.  S37  (1861X  1696  and  those  who  arc  found  in  him  [(3irist1 

hold  their  enjoyments  in  capite,  their  right  is  derived  from  their  head.  Christ : 
D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  i.  p.  317(1864).  1741  Itwas 
somewhat  unequaL  when  the  Parliament  took  away  the  royal  tenures  in  capite, 
that  the  lesser  tenures  of  the  gentry  were  left  exposed  to  as  grievous  abases  as  Uie 
former :  R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  Vol.  I.  p.  36  (i8a6).  1748   hold  your 

place  in  company  by  a  nobler  tenure,  and  that  you  will  hold  it  (you  can  Iwar  a 
quibble,  I  believe,  yet)  in  capite:  Lord  CHESTERriKLO,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  No.  135, 
p.  334  («774X  1790  Glastenbury  Abbey  was  gianted...to  Edward  Seymour, 

Duke  of  .<ioinerset...to  be  held  in  capite :  Hist.  Anted  of  Her.  A*  Chio.,  p.  364. 

in  catliedra,^Ar. :  Late  Lat  i  in  a  chair  (of  office  or  dig- 
nity).   See  catnedra,  ez  cathedra. 

1639  But  the  event  proved  the  Pope  a  liar  in  the  pujpit :  and  therefore  T  hope, 
took  from  him  all  impossibility  of  lying  iVi  cathedra:  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  159  (1867).  1638  whether  the  pope  now  couM  not,  if  he 

would,  seat  himself  w  cathedra  and  fall  to  writing  expositions  upon  the  Bitile  for 
the  directions  of  (Hiristians  to  the  true  sense  of  it:  Chillincworth,  Wks..\<A.\. 
p.  a68.  1609  The  present  Church  of  Rome  represented  in  a  general  Council 
may  err.  I,  but  the  Pope  cannot  in  Cathedra:  R.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catkoticks, 
ch.  xxiv.  p.  14a  bef.  1783  when  Ignoramus  was  mounted  in  Cathedra : 

R.  North,  Examen,  in.  viiL  59,  p.  639  (1740X 

in  cantSlam,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  for  a  warning;  as  a  pre- 
caution (see  ez  abnndanti). 

1601  which  (scandals]  shall  ere  long  be  publisht  in  eautelam  to  others:  A.  C, 
Anew,  to  Let.  of  a  fesuited  Gent.,  p.  117.  1638  adding  and  interscrting|£« 
metiorem  ('greater']  eautelam,  I  know  not  what  a  worid  of  words;  Mabbe,  Tr. 
Aleman's  Life  ofGuaman,  Pt.  IL  Bk.  it  ch.  ii.  p.  107. 

in  Christo:  Late  Lat    See  in  Domino. 

-"in  commendam,/>^r.:  Late  Lat:  'in  trust',  applied  to 
the  holding  of  a  vacant  benefice  or  see  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  person  duly  qualified  to  hold  the  same.  See 
commenda. 


1611  He  kept  incommendam  with  it  the  parsonage  of  South  Fleet  in  Kent; 

Kei 
majesty  that  he  might  hold  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester  one  year  in  commendam: 


kept  in 
Whitelocks,  Lib.  Fam.,  p.  36  (Camd.  Soc,'i8s8). 
of  Wigan  in  commendam,  being  within  the  same  die 
Court  &•  Times  0/ "Jas.  /..Vol.  11.  p.  85{i&»8X  1683   He  petitioned  his 


.......  .     ...        1618  keeping  his  grant 

of  Wigan  in  commendam,  WAn^  within  the  same  diocese:  J.  Chamberlain,  ia 


InC<>»f<4'7'»i»Me/'C*«./.,  VoLii.p.329(i848X  1604  the  said  Monastery 
was  given  in  commendum  to  certain  Prelates:  S.  Lbnnard,  Parihenop.,  PL  1. 
p.  34.  bef.  1670  the  King  granted  him  to  hold  the  Deanry  of  Westminster  in 
Commendam  for  three  years:  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  PL  IL  158,  p.  167 
(1693).  1778  one  quarter  of  the  globe  will  not  be  heM  in  commendam  by 
anoiuier  I  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  48  (1858). 

in  conceptis  verbis:  Lat    See  conceptis  verbis, 
in  ConcrSto,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  the  concrete. 

1603  by  the  law  Saligue  the  Lady  Infanta  may  be  defeated  and  put  from  her 
rightfiill  title  of  inheritance,  and  lawfull  claime  to  the  whole  kin^ome  of  France, 
in  concrete,  or  in  sensu  composite,  (as  a  man  may  terme  it):  W.  Watson,  Quod' 
Htets  ofRtlig.  &•  StaU,  p.  31a.  1618  [See  in  abatraetol.  1673  these 
two  in  concrete  may  convertibly  be  predicated  each  of  the  other:  T.  Jacomb, 
Romans,  Nicbol's  £d.,  p.  314/3  (1868).  1683  take  them  [these  natural  endow- 
ments] in  concrttOf  as  they  are  seated  in  a  corrupt  mind,  they  are  unclean :  Th. 
Goodwin,  Wis.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  x.  p.  95  (1865). 

*in  contumaciam, /Ar. :  'I.Ate  Lat :  as  an  act  of  contumacy, 
in  contempt  of  court 

in  cuerpo:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    Seecnerpo. 

in  decimo  sexto:  Late  Lat    See  decimo  sezto. 

in  d81icii8,/Ar. :  Lat :  as  favorite(s).    See  delidae. 

1631  their  cats,  which  diey  have  »  deliciit :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  s, 
Sec.  3,  Mem.  4,  Vol.  L  p.  413  (1837).  1660  old  laidnuide  wortls  and  expres- 

sions had  (oanaiy  in  deliciit :  Evelyn,  Comsp.,  VoL  iii.  p.  161  (1873). 
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IN  DEPOSITO 

in  dSposito,  y>M :  Late  Lat.:  for  a  deposit,  for  a  pledge, 
in  trust.    See  depositmn. 

ins  Tb«  place  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinqne  Ports  bath...reiiiaii)ed  in  the 
lord  chamberlain's  hands  as  at  tUpasito:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Cmrl  A'  Tinus  of 
yas.  I.,  Vol.  I.  p.  363  (1848).  1628  I  should  haue  money  in  lUpatitc^vAaxl 
should  aske:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  571.  1631  The  Duke  of 
Ferria,  governor  of  Milan,  having  taken  from  the  Venetians,  that  held  it  »  de- 
totHo,  the  Vaitoline:  In  Court  *•  Tinus  of  Choi.  /.,  VoU  II.  p.  150  (1848). 
1640  he  ought  to  interpose  himselfe  for  their  agreement,  either  as  fudgt  or 
Ariitralour,  and  to  haue  in  deposito,  in  trust  (if  he  can)  that  which  is  in  debate 
betwixt  them:  H.  H.,  Trtat.  of  Int.  of  Princes,  p.  10.  1660  much  money, 

wliich  the  Ministers  of  the  Do^na  had  in  bank,  bemg  either  their  own,  or  in  dt- 
posito,  or  pawn'd,  all  was  consum'd  in  the  flames :  Howbll,  Tr.  Gimffit  Hist. 
Rev.  SapL,  p.  23. 

in  Domino, /Ar. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  Lord.  Often  placed, 
like  in  Christo,  by  ecclesiastics  after  the  possessive  pronoun 
in  the  subscription  of  a  letter. 

1S6S  Yours  to  command  in  Domino:  Abp.  Parkbk,  Corrtsp.,  p.  343  (1853). 

in  duodecimo:  Late  Lat    See  daodedmo. 

in  embryo:  Late  Lat    See  embryo. 

in  eddem  tertio,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  on  the  same  third 
(point  or  party). 

[1733  1  think  there  are  no  more  eodem  tertids  between  you  and  me  except 
Mr.  Jervas:  Swift,  in  Pope's  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  35  (i757).l  1784  which 
moduces  reconciliations  between  those  whose  hatreds  agree  in  eodem  Tertio  \ 
HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  457  (1858)1 

in  dauilibrio,/An :  Late  Lat :  in  eauilibrinm  {q.  v). 

1622  It  is  said  to  be  in  ejuiliMo  whether  there  shall  be  a  parliament  or  no : 
In  Court  A*  Times  of  Jols.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  336  (1848).  1672  he  doth  not  leave 
the  sinner's  will  in  suspense,  pendulous,  in  equitibrio,  hanging  like  a  pair  of 
scales:  T.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  146(1868).  1748  kept  her 

hody  in e^i/iMo:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  liv.  wks..  Vol.  1.  p.  375(18x7). 
17OT  equal  laws. ..supported,  protected  and  enforced  by  three  different  orders  of 
men  in  trfniiiirio :  J.  Adams,  U^ii.,  VoL  v.  p.  10  (1851)-  1803  The 

powers  which  tend  to  preserve. ..the  condition  of  the  earth  s  sur&ce,  are  never  in 
tfUiirio:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  1,  p.  114. 

'*in  esse,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  actuality,  in  real  existence. 
See  esse. 

1S89  The  quondam  and  in  esu  Queens:  W.  Warner,  Anion's  England, 
Bk.  v.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  124.  1621   proveth  the  Seignore  to  be  in  esse:  Tr. 

Perking  Prof.  Booke,  ch.  iv.  |  a6o,  p.  116  (i64a>  1684  Thus  all  things  are 

present  to  God's  knowledge,  though  in  their  own  nature  they  may  be  past  or 
future,  not  in  esse  reali,  but  in  esse  intellieibiii.  objectively,  not  actually  present; 
S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  i.  p., 484  (1864X 
1706  Vou  are  not  however  to  imagine  that  my  illness  is  in  esse;  no,  it  is  only  in 
posu:  Gray,  Letters,  No.  xci.  VoL  11.  p.  11  (1819)  1808  to  provide  for  the 
sustenance.. .of  his  Majesty's  fleet  and  army  in  esse:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  11,  p^  307, 
1813  the  other  a  maior  tn  esse,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  posse:  M.  Edge- 
worth,  Patronage,  Vol.  I.  p.  163  (1883).       1877  [See  In  poaa*]. 

*in  excelsis,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  the  highest,  at  the  height 
of  bliss  or  perfection.    See  Oloria  in  excelsis. 

1602  though  to  vs  vnknowne  to  be  of  the  same  church  trium|>hant  in  excelsis: 
W.  Watson,  QHodlitets  ofRttig.  &•  State,  p.  ei.  1882  it  is  an  uncritical 

guide-book  in  excelsis:  Atli4na»m,  Dec.  33,  p.  854. 

■•in  eztenso,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  at  full  length. 

1826  it  might  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Government  to  give,  in  exUnso,  the 
instructions  given  to  our  Ministers:  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  11.  Pt  ii.  p.  1767. 
1864  the  evening  papers  gave  Rowland's  address  in  extenso:  Tkackkrav,  New* 
comos,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xx.  p.  337  (1879).  1876    I  should  like  to  have  inserted  y« 

extenso  an  account  of  the  meeting:  Earl  op  Dunravbn,  Great  Divide,  ch.  iii. 
p.  69.  1880  Rules  and  forms.. .are  set  out  in  extenso  in  a  clear  and  convenient 
form:  Law  Tinus,  Lxxix.  159/1. 

*in  extrSmis,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  last  (agonies),  in 
extreme  danger. 

bef.  1S48  Mr.  Dean  off  Paulb  haith  lyen  continually  synst  Thursdaye  in  ex- 
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irtmU  and  is  not  yitt  dedde :  Rich.  Pack,  in  Ellis'  Ong>  Lttt.^  ^rd  Ser.,  Vol.  i. 

'  ■  *   "  *  "     ■  ihim...; 

arvy  Vol.  I.  p.  338  (il .  .  

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  tumbled  out  of  his  chair  last  Sunday  at  Cfaurdi,  and  is, 


No.  btxx.  p.  190  (X&46).  

1  used  in  extremis-.  Evelyn,  Diary^  Vol.  i.  p.  338  (1873). 


oeremoDies  x 


1646    an  Irish  Friar...confessingiiim... and  other 

1764 


& 


they  say,  in  extremis :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Ceo.  Sehuyn  *•  Contemporaries,  VoL  i. 
>.  331  (1883)1       1840  his  lady  was  »  extremis:  Barham,  Jngolds.  Leg.,  p.  i6i 

&i  fieri,  phr. :  Lat. :  in  the  state  of  becoming,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  made  or  done.    See  fieri,  in  esse. 

1659  whereas  the  new  creation  was  then,  nay,  is  still,  but  in  fieri,  not  in 
facto:  N.  Hardy,  irf  Ep.  John,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  337/1  (1865X  1878    Pro- 

phesies that  are  yet  in  fieri  and  current :  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk. 
IV.  ch.  viL  I  6,  ]>.  64.  1684  If  we  think  of  any  unlawfiil  thing  with  pleasure, 
and  imagine  it  either  in  fieri  or  facta  esse,  it  brings  a  guilt  upon  us  as  if  it  were 
really  acted:  S.  Charnock,  Whs.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  v. 
p.  394(1866). 

in  fine,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  fine  (which  may  be  fr.  the 
Lat  phr.,  though  ^  is  Mid.  Eng.) :  in  the  end,  in  con- 
clusion. 

1884  in  fyne  the  mortall  creatures  in  continuaunce  of  tyme,  were  altred  and 
diaunged:  W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  B  iii  i».  1BB7   In  fyne,  where  mater 


wants,  dcfautesi  fayn:  7<>M<r>  .Mitr.,  p.  98  (1870).  1863   But  in  fine, 

nothynge  preuayled :  T,  Galb,  Antid.,  foL  87  f.  1668  in  fine,  thou  art  as 

Choleruk  as  a  Ckmk  by  a  fire-side :  Drvdrn,  Mart.  Marr-all,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  317  (s70tX  1809  whilst,  in  fine,  most  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  have 
not  sense  enough  to  think  of  learning  bis  system  of  government:  Maty,  Tr. 
XiesiecVs  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  liv.    Piwerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  308. 

in  flagranti,  &c. :  Late  Lat    See  flagrante,  &c. 

in  folio:  Late  Lat    See  folio. 

*in  fonn&  pauperis,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  guise  (or 
character)  of  an  indigent  person.  Originally  of  one  who 
being  without  friends  or  means. obtained  leave  to  sue  without 
liability  to  costs. 

1608  He  is  compell'd,  in  forma  pauperis,  I  To  Plead,  himself  (and  shewe  his 
Oittle)  Law)  |  In  the  free  Court  of  Uiy  milde  Courtesies:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Bartas,  p.  310  (t6Q8).  1616   Poor  Codrus  is  |  Constraind  to  sue  sub  formA 

pauperis,  |  (As  wanting  friends  &  mony)  to  regaine  I  What  is  his  owner  R.  C, 
Tim£^  Whistle,  iv.  1493, p.  49(1871).      1620  those  who  sue  in  forma  peatperis: 


Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  248  (1676X       1633  When  I 
have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  year,  |  Though  he  sue  in  forma  pauperis,  ' 
spite  I  Of  ^all  his  thrift  and  care,  hell  grow  behina  hand :  M  assinger,  AVzv  Way 


to  Pay,  ii.  x,  Wks.,  p.  39^2*(i639X  1640  poor  Clyents  that  are  put  upon  'em.  t 
In  forma  pauperis :  R.  Bromb,  Antip.,  UL  4,  sig.  G  i  r'.  1604  he  must 

quickly  be  removed. ..to  the  Hospitall.  there  to  bee  sick  sub  forma  Pauperis: 
R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  137.  1676  'tis  for  a  poor  Orphan  of  a  Sea-Officer 
of  mine,  that  has  no  Money ;  but  if  it  cou'd  be  foUow'd  in  Forma  Pauperis:  and 
when  the  Legacy's  recovered,  &c  :  Wychbrley,  Pletin. Dealer,  iii.  p.  45  (1681), 
1687  And  for  the  plaintifTs  cause  she  cared  the  less,  |  Because  she  sued  in  forma 
pauperis:  OicrDsN.  Hind&' Panth.,  III.  761.  1711   [In  the  Peution  of 

WHO  and  WHICH]  we  can  appear  no  other  way  but  in  forma  pauperis: 
Spectator,  No.  78,  May  30,  p.  zajlx  (Morley).  IBVT   the  pride  of  parents 

and  children  would  revolt  from  the  idea  of  suingfor  education  iH.^rma/av>rm; 
Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  10,  p.  55.  1816   But  it  is  said  that  the  poor  may  sue  in 

forma  pauperis:  ib.,  VoL  37,  p.  357.  1846  he  sued  ^wAaioi... in  formA 

pauperis  boeeching,  not  breaching:  FORI),  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  533. 

in  fore  conscientiae,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  the  court  of 
conscience.    See  fornm  (M>nscientiae. 

1603  Because. ..these  seditious,  turbulent,  factious  lesuites  here  in  England 
howsoeuer  they  may  be  inforo  conscientia  and  before  God,  excommunicated, 
suspended,  &c :  W.  Watson,  QuodUbeU  of  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  158.  1609 

And  cleere  my  selfe  in  foro  conteientiee:  B.  Jonson,  Sil.  Worn.,  v.  3,  Wks., 
p.  594  (1616).  1622  ^or  want  of  justice^fv  conscientite,  they  prosecute  their 
nulice  foro  justitia:  T.  Adams,  Whs.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  11.  p.  333  (1867). 
1681 — 1703  a  man's  justification  by  faith  is  but  a  justification  in  foro  con. 
scientit*:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  viii.  p.  314 
(1864).  1700   However,  as  his  intention  was  truly  upright,  he  ought  to  be 

excused  inforo  conseientiet :  Fielding,  Tom  yones,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xi.  Wks.,  VoL 
VI.  p.  i86  (1806).  1771  therefore,  begging  your  pardon,  ladies,  I'm  not 

accountable,  inforo  conscientiee,  for  what  I  did :  Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  64/a 
(t883X  1779  Of  whom  as  casuists  agree  |  In  foro  Conscienti/E  :  C.  Anstey, 
Speculation,  Wks.,  p.  393  (1B08).  l827   Admitting  the  obligation  inforo 

conscientia  of  gratmtotis  promises:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  46,  p.  150. 

in  fresco:  It    Seefiresco. 

in  famo,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  smoke. 

1606  when  these  practitionen  come  to  the  last  decoction,  blow,  blow,  puff, 
puff,  and  all  flies  in  fumo :  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  470  (1616). 
1610  sJAUxworkes,  |  Are  flown  fit/wM^:  euery  glasse  is  burst ;  —  Alch.,iv.  5, 
Wks.,  p.  650(1616).  bef.  1733  But  of  whit  kind  soever  the  Design  was,... 

it  went  off,  lilce  the  Alchymist's  Furnace  in  Fumo :  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  iv. 
48,  p.  355  (l74o)c 

in  genere,/Ar. :  Lat :  in  general.    See  genus. 

1474  of  the  chesse  l>orde  in  genere  how  it  is  made:  Caxton,  Ckesse,  iv.  L 
p.  63.  1669  And  iff  it  please  you  to  knowe  myne  opinion  in  genere,  surely  I 
tbynke  it  were  goode  that  suche  as  deserve  to  be  committed,  shulde  he  senteyuf 
cnstodias  publuas:  Gkindal,  m  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  111.  No. 
cccxcviiL  p.  366  (1846)  1673 — 80   I  recounte  it  on  soveragnepoynteof  my 

feylicitye  m  genere  and  sum  particular  contentement  of  mynde :  Gab.  Harvey, 
Lett.  Bk.,  p.  80(1884).  1669  Modes  and  Circumstances  of  Worship  which  God 
hath  made  necessary  in  genere,  and  left  to  occasional  humane  determination  in 
specie:  R.  Baxter,  KeyforCatkolicks,  Pt.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  446. 

in  gremio,  phr. 
breast 

in  inflnittini,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  to  infinity.  See  ad  in- 
flnitnm. 

1664  and  so  ii*  infinitum,  until  all  days  and  years  be  clean  past  and  expired : 
Grindai-  Remains,  p.  4  (1843).  1697  Then  I  sale,  a  vnison,  a  fift,  an  eight, 
a  fifteenth,  a  nineteenth,  and  so  forth  in  infinitum,  be  perfect  cordes:  Th. 
Morlsy,  bfus.,  p.  71.  1603  Aristotle  saith,  that  divided  they  be  in 

infinitum,  potentially,  but  actually  not :  Holland,  Tr.  .Plut.  Afor.,  p.  814. 
1690  they  might  go  m  infinitum  :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk. 
VIII.  p.  697  (1676).  1633  for  it  were  but  to  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  neuer 

to  make  an  end :  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  of  Guzman,  PL  1.  Bk,  i.  ch.  i. 
p.  13.  1637  And  euery  Eighth  Note  in  Ascent,  (as  60m  Eifht  to  Fifteens : 


Late  Lat:  Leg.:  in  the  bosom,  at  the 


from  Fifteene  to  twenty  two,  and  so  in  infinitum^  are  but  Scales  of  Diapason  : 
Bacon,  Hat.  Hist.,  Cent.  iL  f  X03.  1663  and  so  if  he  run  in  infinitum, 

according  to  his  conceit  he  will  still  have  more  certainty :  N.  Culverwel,  Light 


of  Nature,  ch.  xix.  p.  153.  1666    Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  1.  No.  18,  p.  317. 

1673  Let  the  poor  bondman  sin  to-day,  he  must  sin  again  to-morrow,  and  so  on 
in  infinitum:  T.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  las/i  (1868X  1696  Vet 
imagination  is  enough  with  them ...  to  multiply  them  [relics]  in  infinitum : 
dTClarkson,  Pnut.  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  139  (1865).  1764  their  fanaticism 
is  subdivided  m  infinitum :  Utkly.  Rev.,  VoL  X.  p.  304.         1769  Knowledge, 
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IN   LIBEBLA   CUSTODlA 


like  matter,  he  wonid  affirm,  wu  dlvUible  in  tHfiMUum:  StuNB,  TrUt.Shmtd^ 
II.  xix.  Wk«.,  p.  101  (1839).  1T90  Diminiih  the  time  »»  infitutum,  and  the 

eflect  of  a  centripetal  force  i*  diminished  m  tn/tmUttM :  T.  RUD,  C*rrtt/.,  Mrk*., 
p-WiOM). 

in  libera  cnstddla,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  in  free  custody,  in 
durance  modified  by  a  certain  amount  of  freedom. 

1(81  She  wa>  now  m  liient  aufedia,  under  the  hands  of  her  loving  friends : 
T.  Hevwood,  Rnglamb  Blisaittk,  p.  17a  (1641).  hef.  1670  The  Christians 
that  were  committed  by  idolatrous  Emperon,  were  In  liitrtt  cutloJit:  J.  H  ackbt, 
Aif.  U^HHams,  Pt.  ti.  tso,  p.  117  (ibgaX 

*ln  Umine,  phr. :  Lat :  on  the  threshold,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

18M  One  objection  in  Umtiu,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  make :  BdiM. 
Rtv.,  Vol  4,  p.  «T,  1838  he  protested  in  limikt  against  either  the  discus- 

sion or  vote  of  House  on  the  propositioo:  Coitgms.  DthaUs^  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  i. 
p.  8sa.  1848  Taking  the  doctrine,  then,  in  this  sense,  an  objection  presents 

Itself  M  Umint  which  might  be  deemed  a  fatal  one :  J.  S.  Mill,  Syttrm  0/ 
Logic,  VoL  II.  p.  47S  (1856)1  1881  'I  can  only  vouch'— he  says  m  limine— 

'for  the  anecdotes  1  record,  by  assuring  my  readers  that  I  believe  them' ;  J.  W. 
Ckoksk,  Estayt  Fr.  Rtv.,  11.  p  91  (1857X 

*in.  loco  paxentiB,  f>kr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  the  place  of  a 
parent.    The  prep.  «'»  is  often  omitted. 

1608  If  an  author  is  as  a  parent  to  his  woiks,  an  editor  is  at  least  a  guardian: 
he  is  loafartHtit :  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  11,  p.  40a  1838  and  I  now  stand  to 
them  in  loa  partHtis,  in  the  place  of  a  father:  Congrttt.  Dthat*s,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  i. 
p.  1335.  18M  1  stood  towards  him  in  UKafartHlis ;  because  he  was  as  a 
child  to  me:  Thackikav,  Nrwcomtt,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xvL  p.  185  (1879). 

in  magnis  et  volnisse  sat  vi^phr. :  Lat. :  in  great  themes 
even  to  have  been  willing  (to  essay  them)  is  enough.  Pro- 
pertius,  3,  i,  6. 

1666  To  conclude;  for  In  magnit  votniai  tat  til.  This  is  the  sum  of  what 
I  have  to  say :  Sir  Tii.  Hekbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  148  (1677).  188S  /■>  magnit 

ifolttiss*  might  be  said  to  have  been  his  Uteiary  motto:  AiAtntntm,  Sept.  5, 
p.  303/3. 

in  malam  partem,  phr. :  Lat.:  'towards  the  bad  side',  in 
an  unfavorable  manner. 

1681  yet  it  is.. .doubtful  unto  me  whether  or  no  this  clatise  be  not  to  be  taken 
in  malam  tarttm,  in  the  worser  sense:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Sir. 
StanJ.  Divinit,  Vol.  III.  p.  171  (t86i). 

*ln  medlas  res,  phr. :  Lat :  into  the  middle  of  affairs, 
into  the  middle  of  a  story.    Hor.,  A.  P.,  148. 

1786  But  be  as  epic  as  I  please,  |  And  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res:  H. 
MoRK,  Bat  Bleu,  33.  1818   Most  epic  poets  plunge  "in  medias  res". ..And 

then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please,  I  What  went  before — by  way  of  episode : 
Byron,  Don  yttan,  i.  vi  1831  I  shall  now  enter  "m  mttitai  res"  and  shall 
anticipate. ..an  account  of  their  palsying  effects  on  the  intellectual  iacnlties: 
Cen/est.  of  an  Eng.  Ofium-Eater,  Pt.  11.  p.  148  (18S3X  1838  I  hemi^ed 

thrice,  and  with  a  countenance  suited  to  the  subject  and  the  host,  plunged  at 
once  tn  medias  rts :  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelkasn,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  103  (1859X  1843 

1  rushed  in  medias  ret  at  once :  Thackbrav.  MiseeUaities',  Vol.  iv.  p.  91  (1857). 
1888  For  good  or  ill,  she  determined  to  plunge  in  meditu  res:  W.  Black, 
Volafde,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiii.  p.  353. 

In  medio,  phr.-.  Lat.:  in  the  middle,  undecided.  See 
medium. 

1609  I  leave  it  in  medio:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Annot  (Bk.  xnr.  ch.  m.\ 
1688  Christian  virtues  are  in  medio  as  well  as  moral ;  Sibbbs,  IVks.,  Nicbol  s 
Ed.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  3  (1863).  1660  but  leave  the  business  as  it  were  in  medio, 
in  suspense:  Nkwton,  on  yohn  (d).  xvii.),  p.  96/1  (1867).  1838  the  subject 
upon  which  they  both  have  written  is  its  medio :  Edits.  Rev.,  VoL  38,  p.  397. 

in  medio,  &c.:  Lat    See  medio  tut.  ib. 

*in  memoriam,  phr. :  Lat :  in  memory  of,  to  the  memory 
of. 

I860  Tbmhvson,  Title. 

In  mitidrem  (partem),  phr. :  Lat :  'towards  the  milder 
side',  in  the  milder  manner. 

hef.  1840  at  last  they  concluded  in  mUtortm;  In  Soulhey's  Cmi.  >/.  Bk., 
ist  Ser.,  p.  430/a  (i849)- 

*in  nnbibns,  phr. :  Lat :  in  the  clouds,  undecided,  un- 
realised. 

1694 — 6  The  French  match  is  still  in  nnbibus,  and  few  or  none  know  yet 
what  to  judge  of  it;  J.  CHAUBSKLAtN,  in  Court  ^'  Timet  tff  Jot.  I.,  Vot  11. 
p.  506  (1848)-  bef.  1670   But  for  the  Electorate,  it  vras  a  thing  in  Nubibus, 

out  of  their  Power;  J.  Hacket,  Abf.  iVilliatiu,  Pt.  I.  187,  p.  j8j  (1693). 
1760  it  would  Occasion  great  Delay,  should  the  Plaintiff  be  put  to  take  out 
a  new  Writ,  whilst  the  Business  is  thus  in  Nubibus:  Gilbert,  Casts  in  Lean  6^ 
Efuiiy,  p.  a66.  1884  This,  however,  must  depend  upon  circumslanoes  which 
are  still  in  nubibus:  Greville  Memoirs^  Vol.  ill.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  xo6  (1874X  1848 
"  Bah,"  said  the  other,  "the  concert  is  a  concert  in  nubibus...  :  Thackeray, 
yan.  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxzL  p.  345  (1879X 

in  octavo:  Late  Lat    See  octavo. 

*in  partiinu  infldeiiom,  in  partibns,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in 
the  regions  of  infidels,  in  countries  inhabited  by  unbelievers, 


IN   POSSE 

esp.  applied  to  bishops  of  the  Latin  Church  in  uncivilised  or 
heretical  countries  or  to  suffragans  with  nominal  sees. 

1690  That  none  be  promoted  to  a  Cathedra]  Church  without  process,  to  be 
made  in  Partibus,  at  the  least  concerning  his  birth,  life,  and  manners:  Brbht, 
'Vt.Soavfs Hitt.Comu.  Trvot,  Bk.  u.  p.  238(1670.  1687  recommended  Father 
Phillip  Ellis,  Dr.  Gifibrd,  and  D'.  Smith,  to  be  Bishops  in  fartOmt:  In  Ellis' 
Orig.  Lett.,  xA  Ser.,  Vol.  nr.  No.  du.  p.  314  (1846).  bef.  1788  passive, 

like  Saints  m  Partibus  Infidelium :  R.  North,  Examtn,  \\.  v.  14  p.  333 
(i  740).  1704  the  atchbisbopric  of  Tauris  is  at  present  in  fartibus  infidelium : 
Hor.  Walpolk,  Letters,  VoL  nr.  p.  199(1857)-  178T  he  is  liecome  arch- 

bishop, infartibus:  Beckford,  /<»/)>,  Vol-  n.  p.  s8(>834)-  1817  when  it 

was  desired  by  his  Majesty  to  obtain  the  episcopal  rank  for  the  person  who 
officiated  in  that  capacity,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  Argos  in  fartibus  in- 


1883   In  the  rough  regions  infartibus,  such  a  tool  as  this,  fin 
true  as  steel,  tried  in  the  fire  as  steel,  doubtless  is  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  away : 
J.  H.  Shorthousb,  jfohn  IngUsant,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvii.  p.  349  (and  Ed.). 

In  perpetoam  rei  memoriam,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  for  a  per> 
petual  commemoration  of  the  deed  (or  event). 

1066  and  that  their  attesutiona  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Channccrye  and  in 
the  arches  in  ferfeiuam  rei  memoriam:  Egtrton  Fafers,  p.  47  (Camd.  Soc, 
1840). 

in  peri>etaTim,/Ar. :  I.at  (with  tempus  understood)^ 'for 
continuous  time':  for  ever,  in  perpetuity. 

1631  if  Lands  or  Tenements  b<e  devised  by  WiU,  unto  a  man  and  his  As- 
signees, In  perfttuum :  Tr.  PerUni  Prof.  Booke,  ch.  iiL  (  339,  p.  106  (1641). 
1789  The  same  proportion  of  the  different  denominations  to  continue  in^er- 
fetmsm :  J.  Morsb,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr. ,  VoL  i.  p.  ^37  (17^).  1807  we 

ought  not  to  annex,  in  ferpetunm,  to  the  oflioe  of  Cabinet  nunister,  one  or  two 
hundred  more  of  close  boroughs;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  xo,  p.  36a. 

*in  petto,  phr. :  It. :  in  the  breast,  in  secret,  in  private,  in 
reserve,  without  disclosure. 

1701  they  will  nourish  up  a  dormant  power,  and  reserve  privileges  in  petto: 

Swift,  Wks.,  p.  406/3  (1869).  1764  The  employments  of  Treasurer  of  the 

Navy,  and  Secretary  at  War... were  to  he  kept  iu  Petto  till  the  dissolution  of  this 

Parlument:    Lord  CHESTSRriBLD,  Letters,  Vol.   11.   No.  88,  p.  365  (1774)1 

1766  Lord  Albemarle's  other  offices  and  honours  are  still  in  petto:  Hor.  Wal- 

POLB,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  418  (t8s7X        1761  when  you  had  the  thing  about  you 
.-_.....    = -...r.    ^„„^    ,..  ,„,„    .„,  j^^   j^ 

the  moment  he 
m  petto,  except 

those  of  his  friends  who  knew  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  enemies :  Shol- 
LBTT,  Humph.  CI,  p.  49/1  (188}).  1794  There  is  at  present  a  plot  in  petto 

whidi  may  perhaps  blow  up  the  Daatonists:  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat., 
VoL  1.  p.  403  (1833).  1819  as  soon  as  the  sentence,  already  pronounced  in 

petto,  could  safely  be  executed :  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xv.  p.  334  (i8ao). 

in  piccolo,  phr. :  It :  in  little,  on  a  small  scale. 

1889  Kaempfer  is  quoted  as  describing  a  trio  he  once  saw  in  a  small  box... 
The  three  denixens  of  the  box  were  a  bamboo,  a  blossoming  plum'tzee,  and  a 
pine-tree,  perfectly  formed,  but  in  piccolo:  Atbemntm,  Apr.  o,  p.  436/3. 


in  pioB  nsuB,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  for  pious  purposes. 

1601  Say  that  a  man  give  them  a  thousand  pounds  in  plot  utiu:  A.  C, 
Answ.  to  Let.  qfa  yettfiiM  Gent.,  p.  84. 

in  piano,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  on  a  plane  surface. 

1698  Also  I  know,  to  set  the  forme  Sphericall  of  the  world  in  Piano  after 
the  true  rule  of  Cosmographie,  it  would  haue  been  made  otherwise  then  this -is : 
R.  Hakluvt,  yoyagts,  VoL  1.  p.  330.  _  1743  Perspective  is  a  projection  of  a 
concave  hemisphere  in  piano,  with  straight  lines:  R.  North,  Lives  0/ Sorihs, 
VoL  IL  p.  310  (1836). 

in  pontific&libiis,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  pontificals,  in  the 
robes  and  ornaments  of  a  pope,  bishop,  or  priest  The  abL 
is  often  used  when  the  Lat  prep,  is  absent 


as  my  weyknes  wold  serve,  m  pontificalibus:  J.  Lonclahd,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett., 
3rd  Ser.,  VoL  1.  Na  xcvii.  p.  353  (1846).  1049  the  byshop  in  \a%pontifica. 

libus  with  his  myter...rinees...Sandales:  Latiuex,  7  Serm.  bit/.  K.  Edvi.  VL, 


1887  Trbvisa,  Tr.  Higden.    [T.  L.  K.  Ollphaint]       bef.  1B48  I  mynystred 
_..  _._.i._.-  '"Old  servr        — ..— .;c— 1:1..— ■  y   t  .......  .....   :_  Dii:-t  /i_*_    r-jj 

KCvi 

tufm*    1.1U1    itui    M»/.^i  ...nngeSn..'Hlim«,^».    ^.^^tlBrnK,    /  .tmrm.  t^y.  tx .  t*.»wu.   r  M .. 

p.  135  (1869).  ^  1567  for  the  pope  himself  commonly  is  an  aged  man,  ana 
therefore... specially  arrayed  in  ponti/icaiibus,  as  in  such  solemnities  he  is: 
JBWBI.  ApoL  A*  D(^.,  Wks.,  p.  ssi  (1848).  1698  bishops,  abbou  and  priors, 
al  richly  clad  in  their  pont(ficaIums:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  i.  p.  480. 
1600  the  verie  priests  in  their  Pontificalibus,  in  their  rich  vestiments  and  goodly 
ornaments,  went  with  supplication  to  the  tents  of  the  enemies:  Holland,  Tr. 
Livy,  Bk.  11.  p.  70.  1638  appeared  in  his  pontificalibus,  with  his  homed 

mitre  and  crooked  crosier:  In  Court  b'  Times  o/Cbas.  /.,  Vol.  1.  p.  45a 
(t848X  1044  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  his  Holiness  Im pontificalibus: 
EvBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  134  (1873).  1603  the  great  Church,  where  Cardinal 
Filomarino  was  in  his  Pontificalibus  at  the  high  Altar:  HowBLL,  Pt.  II  Mas- 
saniello  (Hist.  Rev.  Napl.),  p.  30.  bef.  1788  an  huge  Pope  in  PontificaHbtu 
b  his  chiur :  R.  North,  Extunen,  in.  vii.  94,  p.  578  (1740).  1760  the  new 

bishop  of  Nice,  in  pontificalibus:  Smollbtt,  Fnmee  A*  Italy,  xxxv.  Wks., 
VoL  V.  p.  531  (1817),  iree  he  (Bp.  Atterbuiy]  offered  to  proclaim  the  Pretender 
at  Charing  Qoss  in  pooiificalibus:  Hor.  WALrout,  Letters,  VoL  I.  p.  cxiL 
(1857X 

*in  posse,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  potentiality,  in  possibility 
of  existence.    Opposed  to  in  esse  \q.  v.).    See  posse. 

1631  all  our  spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  and  posse,  both  present  and  tocomei 
R.  Burton,  Anal.  Mel.,  Pt.  i,  Sec.  a,  Mem.  3,  Subs,  is,  VoL  l  p.  197  f  1837). 
1766  [See  la  •■•«].      1760  The  bate  Render  of  the  Prindpal  is  a  Disdiarge, 
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181S[See 


i«/MW,  of  the  Bail:  Gilbkst,  Caut  in  Lmm  &•  Sftdty,  p.  418. 

la  •■Ml        UTT  they  existed,  as  the  schoolmen  used  to  say,  m/onx,  out  not 

M  lut :  C.  RBAm,  lyetman  Hattr,  ch,  v,  p.  52  (1883)1 

in  potentia:  Late  Lat    See  potentla. 

*in  jtraesenti,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  at  the  present  (time). 

1760  they  could  not  take  by  Remainder,  the  Limiution  being  m  frmtcnti : 
GiLBSRT,  Cas€t  in  Lam  4*  Efuity,  p.  33.  1838  and  thus  their  half  pay  for 

life  be,  on  an  average,  worth  the  gross  sum,  in  frtttitii,  of  at  least  seven  years 
fiill  pay:  Cmgrttt.  Dtiatts,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  L  p.  131. 

in  praesentiat  phr. :  Lat :  under  present  (circumstances), 
for  the  present ;  at  hand,  on  the  spot 

1810  But  let  her  be  £•  frmtntia  by  eight  o'clock:  ScoTT,  Guy  MttKntrimg, 
ch.  zxxiz.  p.  343  (iSja). 

in  primis:  Lat    See  iminriiaiB. 

In  prindpio,  phr.:  Late  Lat,  'In  the  beginning':  the 
opening  words  of  the  Latin'  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  S.  John's  Gospel. 

abt.  I88C  So  pleasaunt  was  bis  In  princifh :  Chaucbk,  C  T.,  Pnl.,  154. 
bef.  1400  after  her  mane  pei  seye  fit  godspeO  Ctim  natus  aul  ikittu,  as  we 
in  bis  contrey  seip  afUr  masse  /»  ^ncfio ;  Tr,  Jfokn  0/  Hildtsktitti*  Tkre* 
Kingt  »f  Colepu.y.  144  (1886X  bef.  1481  To  alle  thy  werkis  [rwerk  is] 

Crete  fijlrthering  |  To  abyde  the  ende  of  Inphnciino :  Lydgatb,  Vtrtmt  0/  tlu 
ilatu,  IV. 

in  proftuulo,/^/'. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  depth. 

1663  This  is  the  Doom  of  bllen  Man,  to  labour  in  the  Fire,  to  seek  Truth  m 
prvjundo,  to  exhaust  his  Tune  and  impair  his  Health:  South,  Serm.,  Vol.  I.  p. 
54  (>7»7X 

in  promptu:  Lat    See  impromptu. 

*ln  propria  persOna,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  his  (her)  own 
person,  in  his  (her)  distinctive  normal  character. 

1693  unless  the  Devil  assist  her  in  propria  ftnona:  Congrbvx,  DoubU 
Dtaltr.  iv.  I,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  334  (1710)1  .  ITU  Was  your  Higfanessin  Propril 
penonl  to  reign :  W.  W.  Wilkiiis'  Pclil.  Bal. ,  Vol.  11.  p.  171  (tBteX  1763  the 
greater  part  of  them  believing  he  was  the  devil  in  propria  fenena :  Smollett, 


greater  part 

LoMnc.  Grtt 

stranger '  was  uoetne  in  propria  fertona:  Jittin.  A«v.,  voU  28.  p. 

they  nave  never  beheld  me  before,  it  would  very  little  matter  if  I  went  in  pnpriA 


.  Grtaou,  ch.  xvi.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  157  (1817).  ~  1817  the  '  unknown 

1 '  was  Goethe  in  propria  pertona:  Edin.  A«v.,  VoU  38.  p.  101.      1838  as 


permit :  Lord  Lyttom,  Ptliam,  ch.  bend.  p.  306  (1859X  1840  was  "then 

and  there  raised  in  propri/k  ptrtenA*.  Barham,  infolds.  Leg.^  p.  75  (1879). 
1881  Among  my  numerous  conuniisions,  before  leaving  England,  was  the  pre- 
sentation M  propriA  ptrttnA  of  a  parcel  to  some  people  plantmg  on  the  island  of 
Kauai:  Nicholson,  Frtm  Swtra  to Siart,  xxiv.  169. 

in  pnncto,  phr. :  Lat :  in  a  point,  in  a  moment,  without 
extension  in  space  or  time. 

16BS  who  for  brevity  were  wont  to  neak  as  'twere  in  chaiacten,  and  sentences 
inptmcto:  H.  Cvvnami,  LigA/  f^Jfai.,  Trtat.,f.  i&  16T3  forcana 

true  body  exist  in  puM£to,  as  they  say  Christ  dothf  T.  Jacomb,  Ronton*. 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  358/3  (1868). 

in  pfiris  n&t&r&libas,/Ar. :  Late  Lat.,  'in  bare  naturals': 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  stark  naked. 

1603  as  inclined  to  seeke  for  good  to  eschewe  euill,  and  wishing  after  turn-. 
nntm  donnm,  if  in  puris  nahtralumt  they  could  haue  obtained  it :  W.  Watson, 
QuMliihtt  ofRttig.  &•  Slatt,  p.  304.  1671  But  if  they  do  so,  they  did  not 

come  down  in  puris  Hainrai&ns:  J.  Eachard,  fVJkt.^  Vol.  11.  p.  65  (1773). 
1776  We  would  discover  Nature  in  purit  naturaiiitu,  and  trace  her  fint  opera- 
tions and  gradual  progress ;  T.  Rbid,  Corrap.,  Wks.,  p.  54/3  (1846X  1808 
that  when  he  became  a  genius,  he  was  entitled  to  produce  himself  in  his  shirtjOr 
lapnrit  natnraiidnst  on  the  market-place,  or  in  the  courts  of  princes :  Maty.  Tr. 
Kutitcifs  Tntv.  Corm.,  LeL  xlv.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  163.  1888  going  in  to 
bathe  in  pnrii  nahtnUiitu:  J.  Wilson,  Nocits  Ambros.f  11.  in  BJackwoctT* 
Mag.,  Vol.  xi,  p.  483. 

SThe  Schoolmen  opposed  pura  naturalia  to  supematu- 
ia,  Le.  man's  unaided  powers  to  his  powers  supernaturally 
strengthened  by  grace  {Jml.  Philol.,  Vol.  vi.  No.  1 2,  p.  174).] 

In  q,uanttun,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  to  what  degree;  hence,  a 
specific  amount 

1680  The  Pope  answered  admitting  the  Protestation,  Si  and  in  fnantnint 
excusing  himself  for  the  citation  omined:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav/t  Hiit.  Connc. 
Trent,  Bk.  viii.  p.  668  (1676).  1.681  but  where  he  shews  special  mercies... 

there  is  an  ^  fitanimm,  by  an  how  far  he  loves,  as  the  founoatioD  of  that,  a 
special  love:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wis.,  u  Nichol's  .frr.  Stand.  Divinti,  Vol.  i.p.  43 
(1861X 

in  querpo:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    Seecaeriia 

•In  TifPhr. :  Late  Lat:  in  reality,  in  true  nature;  Le£;.  in 
the  matter  (case)  of. 

1608  wherein  the  Iesuits...had  any  spedall  conunoditie  or  gaine  in  re  or  in 
tpe  thereby:  W.  Watson,  QuadlibeU  o/Relig.  A'  State,  p.  14^  1688  so 

the  sacraineot  of  confession  or  penance  is  necessary  in  re,  or  m  voto,  in  act  or 
desire  for  the  remasuon  of  mortal  sins  committed  after  baptism:  Chillincworth, 
WJke..  Vol  II.  p.  465.  1684  Their  sacraments  and  ours  were  the  same  in  re, 
thougn  diverse  in  signs:  S.  Chaknock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  516(1865).  '1877  In  re  B.  and  L.  Harris:  Times,  Jan.  18.  IStJ 

1886  As  to  the  alleged  "misrepresentation"  in  re  Squeeis  v.  Bentley,  I  can  only 
refer  the  resder  to  bis  original  text :  AlMenanm,  Nov.  ao,  p.  671/9. 


In  rfibns  agendl8,/>lr.:  Lat:  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, in  the  management  of  affairs. 

1663  A  deep  scholar,  and  yet  commended  to  be  prudent  in  reins  agendit  i 
FiiLUiR,  iVtrUuts,  Vol.  IL  p.  314  (1840)1 

in  rfimm  n&tnra,  phr. :  Lat :  in  the  nature  of  things,  in 
the  physical  universe,  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  Lucr., 
I,  25,  &c. 

1B84  we  hav*  h^ere  enen  in  England  natuiall  springs,  wels,  and  waters,  both 
standing  and  running,  of  excellent  vermes,  euen  sucn  as  except  we  had  stfene,  and 
had  experiment  of,  we  would  not  beleeve  to  be  /n  rrmm  natura :  R.  Scott, 
Disc,  ivilck.,  Bk.  xiiL  ch.  v.  p.  993.  1603  so  before  ener  an]r  lesuitseame 

or  were  in  remm  natura,  the  Vniuersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambndge  florished 
amongst  the  roost  famous  schooles  in  Christendome:  W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  of 
Relig.  A*  State,  p.  38a  1609  Is  the  bull,  beare,  and  horse,  in  remm  natura 
still:  B.  ToNSOH,  Sil.  Worn.,  UL  3,  Wks.,  p.  553  (i6s6).  abt.  1880  the  great 
charge  which  necessarily  fellow  a  King,  and  Queen,  a  Prince  and  the  Royall 
Issue,  was  a  thing  which  was  not  in  rerum  natura,  during  the  space  of  ferty 
years:  (1653)  R.  Naunton,  Fratm.  Reg.,  p.  33  (1870).  16S3  or  that  there 

was  ever  any  such  thing  in  rerum  natura  as  what  we  call  A  Pkilosaphers  Stone: 
E.  Ashmolb,  Titeal.  Chem.  Brit.,  sig.  A 4  r».  1671  J.  Eachard,  »f*». 

Vol.  IL  p.  35  (1773).  17S9  thinking  it  could  poasibl^  produce  nothing,  in 

rerum  natura,  but  what  was  extremely  mean  and  pitlfiu:  Stbrnb,  Trisl. 
Skand.,  I.  xix.  Wks.,  p.  45  (1839).  1833  exist  now  and  then  in  rerum  natura : 
Edin,  Rev.,  Vol.  37,  p.  337.  1840  [the  habn'iments  of  the  preceding  day) 

irere  yet  in  rerum  naturi :  Barhah,  Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  14  (1865X 

*in  saecnla  saecnldnun,  phr. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  EccL  Gk. 
eh  oiurar  oiuvaiv, = '  for  ages  of  ages' :  for  ever  and  ever. 

1893  here  I  entertain  thee,  [and]  thy  boy. ..to  follow  my  fortune  in  seeula 
secuiorum :  PsELB,  Eda.  I.,  Wks.,  p.  383/3  (1861).  bef  1616  bath'd  in  new 
brave  Ballads,  that  all  Tongues  shall  trouble  you  in  SeeculaSacuiorum,  my  kind 
(^an^arriers:  Bbau.  &  Fl.,  Philaster,  v.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  134(1711).  1638 
and  shall  be  in  saeula  smculorum  a  superlatiue  of  fiillest  happinesse:  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  L  p.  la  1716  we  begin  to  wish  you  had  the  singing 

of  our  poets...ta  yoursehrea,  n>  siecula  smculorum :  Popb,  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol.  vii. 
p.  338  (I757)-  1641  so  Pride  and  Hatred  oondnue  in  stecula  sacuUrum : 

Thackbrav,  Afise.  Essays,  p.  319  (1885).  1846  nor  need  it  be  feared  that 

the  bastions  and  example  of  Boyd  will  ever  want  an  imitator  in  Sacula  SaeU' 
lorum:  Fotat,  ffandii.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  341. 

in  aensn  composito,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  in  a  collective  sense, 
in  that  sense  of  the  expression  which  is  demanded  by  the 
essential  connexion  of  the  ideas  expressed. 

1603  [See  in  ooner«tO].  1659  We  know  that  the  true  C^tholick 

Church  (nor  any  member  of  it,  in  seniu  composite)  cannot  err  in  any  of  the 
Essentials  of  Christianity,  for  then  it  would  cease  to  be  the  Church ;  R.  Baxter, 
Key  for  Catkolidis,  ch.  xvii.  p.  71.  1673  now  the  flesh  draws  hiU-watd  and 

the  Spirit  draws  heaven-waid,  so  that  it  is  impossible  in  sentu  composito  to  follow 
both :  T.  Jacomb,  Remasss,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  66/1  (1868).  1681   lake  them 

altogether  In  seniu  eemposito,  though  not  m  seneu  dimso:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks., 
in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol  1.  p.  175  (1861). 

in  sensa  dlviso,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  a  partitive  sense. 
1603  (See  la  abatraeto).         1681  (See  In  aaasa  eompealte]. 
in  aerie,  phr. :  Lat :  in  a  row,  in  a  series. 

bef.  1733  one  Chain  of  &Ise  and  malicious  Calumnies  hans^g  in  serie  to- 
gether: R.  North,  Examen,  111.  x.  p.  66a(i74oX 

*in  sitn,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  the  natural  or  original  place 
and  position,  in  place,  on  its  site. 

1817  granite  and  cbiy  sUte  are  those  [rocks]  alone  which  appear  in  situ: 
Edin.  Rev.  1846  Its  edges  were  so  angular,  and  its  size  so  great,  that  J  at 

first  mistook  it  for  a  rock  in  situ,  and  took  out  my  compass  to  observe  thedireC' 
tran  of  its  cleavage:  C.  Darwin,  ^oum.  Beagle,  ch.  ix.  p.  187.  1879   the 

few  which  remain  in  situ  are.. .mere  fragments:  G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Leet., 
Vol.  II.  p.  38.  1883  Through  the  medium  of  Notes  and  Queries  they  have 

been  recovered  and  restored,  but  it  is  impossible  to  replace  them  in  situ:  Atke- 
neeum,  Dec  33,  p.  855. 

in  solido,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  the  gross ;  l^g.  jointly. 

1681—1703  unless  the  supeiabounding  mercies  in  (>od... arise  up  to  their 
feith,  and  are  i»  solide  told  out  before  their  vnt:  Th.  (Kiodwin,  Wkt.,  in 
Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  viii.  p.  136  (1864).  1835  which  would 

ensure  the  payment  of  it  [the  claim]  in  solido  more  promptly  by  the  United  States 
than  by  Spain:  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  RelaL,  VoL  iv.  p.  714  (1834). 

in  solidTun,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  altogether,  jointly. 

1690  every  Bishop  holdeth  a  part  thereof  in  soHdum :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Seane's 
Hist.  Couuc.  Trent,  Bk.  VIII.  p.  560  (1676).  1638  I  condemned  the  afore- 

said in  solidum:  Pvrchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iE  p.  113.  1656  He  is  a 

thorough  Saviour,  a  Saviour  w  solidum  and  doth  not  his  worit  to  die  halves : 
J.  Trapp,  Com.  Nevi  Test.,  p.  671/1  (1868X 

in  spS,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  hope. 

1603  [Seelnr*]. 

in  specie,  phr. :  Late  Lat 

I.  in  sort,  in  kind,  in  specific  form,  in  coined  money.  See 
specie. 

1616  Another  [merchant)  was  seised  at  Rouen  for  exporting  forbidden  com- 
modities, specially  com,  having,  besides  other  gold,  above  seven  thousand  Jacobus 
pieces  in  specie:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  tf  Times  of  fat.  I.,  VoL  L  p.  ^70 
(1848).  1630  Whether  visits  of  respect  between  Represenlants  of  equahty, 

being  received  in  specie,  should  be  paid  in  individuoT  Relif.  Wotten.,  p.  501 
(1685X  '       1636  nor  will  the  country  pay  money  instead  of  viands  in  specie,  nor 
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the  blackguard  and  other  mean  attendants  in  the  court  be  appealed:  In  Cottri 
A*  Timis  o/Chat.  A,  VoL  I.  p.  131  (1848X  16S7  And  (his  not  onelV  in 

Sftcu,  but  in  Indiuidtu:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  i.  I  999.  1638   a  fleet 

m>iD  Pljrmoath,  with  men  and  ammunition,  and  in  specie,  very  much  wheat,  for 
the  relief  of  Rochelle :  In  Ceurt  &•  Timtt  cf  Chat.  I.,  Vol.  i.  )>.  336  (1848). 
1636—7  the  other  third,  by  the  agreement,  was  to  ^o  over  to  Dunkirk  m  specie: 
it.,  VoL  IL  p.  s6^  1669  you  most  pay  him  m  t^tcu.  Madam :  Drvdbn, 

Mock-Astrol,,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  330^1701).  1677  this  Manufacture  [of  woollen 
cloth]  was  wholly  loot,  and  all  our  trade  ran  oat  in  Wools,  Wool-sells,  and  Leather 
carried  out  in  Mf€cit:  Hals,  Orig.  Max.,  p.  t6t.  1691  there  are  not  two 

Faces  in  the  World*  absolutely  alike ;  which  is  somewhat  strange,  since  all  the 
Parts  ate  in  S^tcie  die  same:  J.  Rav,  Creation,  Ft.  11.  p.  351  (1701).  1716 

a  young  French  lady  ...who  was  contracted  to  a  marquis  upon  the  foot  of  a  five 
thousand  pound  fortune,  which  she  bad  by  her  sister  in  specie ;  Addison,  Wks., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  466  (iS^fi).  1748  they  send  also  procurators  into  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  collect  the  chanty  which  supports  then^  particularly  to  Spain,  where-they  say 
evcrybodymust  leave  them  something  in  their  wills,  and  this  is  commonly  brought 
to  them  once  a  year  in  specie:  R.  PocoCKB,  Trav.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iL  Finkerton, 
VoL  X,  p.  414(181 1).  1792  and,  as  1  could  not  pay  him  in  specie,  I  endeavoured 
tosupplymy  want  of  affectioD  to  him  by  my  attention  and  assiduities:  H.  Brookb, 
Fccio/QuiU.,  Vol.  ti.  p.  333. 

2.  Leg.  in  the  existing  form ;  in  precise  form,  specifically, 
according  to  exact  terms. 

1661  that  as  unto  the  Jews  Jesus  Christ  was  given  in  figures,  so  to  us  he  is 
given  in  sftcit,  that  is  to  say,  in  ni  veritatt,  in  his  very  nature;  Cranhbr, 
Lord'sSnpftr.'p.  156(1844).  160S  being  ofone  and  the  selfe  same  kind  in  j/«:w: 
W.  Watson,  QuodlibtU  0/ Rtlit.  &•  State,  p.  66.  16S9  It  is  not  a  Head,  but 
this  Head  in  specie,  that  is,  the  form  of  the  Church,  if  any  such  be :  R.  Baxter,  Key 
/or  Catkoliclu  Pt.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  431.  1673  the  adventitious  substance  that  im- 
^egnates  the  Petrescent  Juice,  may  be  of  stxsmall  specific  gravity,  as  not  to  make  the 
Gem  at  all  heavier  in  r>rci>  than  Crystal  it  self:  R.B0VIJI,  yirtnes  0/  Gems.p.  119. 
1676  it  was  not  that  »></«;»:  the  Uidiachma  being  paid  to  the  temple:  J.Smith, 
Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ix.  I  4,  p.  113.  1760   if  the  Chattel  itself 

be  by  the  Agreement  to  be  returned  in  specie,  he  can  only  be  said  to  detain  it 
firom  me  unjustly:  Gilbert,  Casesin  Lam  bi'  Eqiaty^f.  400.  IMS  Bentham, 
in  his  treatise  on  Evidence,  denominates  them  facts  disconformahle  in  ^pecie,  as 
distinguished  from  such  as  are  disconformahle  in  tote  or  in  cUgrte'.  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  0/  Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  161  (1856).  1886  The  widow  is  to  have  the  right 
to  possess  the  leaseholds  in  specie  during  her  life:  Sir  N.  Cotton,  Lem  Reports, 
34  Ch.  D.,  t«.  1887  no  election  by  any  person  beneficially  mterested...to 

take  the  land  m  specie  could  displace  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  probate  duty: 
LoR]>  Selbornb,  Law  Titmes  Reports,  Lviii.  (n.s.X  194/1. 

*in  statn  pupilldxi,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  a  state  of  ward- 
ship, under  scholastic  discipUne ;  at  universities,  applied  to 
all  members  under  the  degree  of  Master. 

I860  I  fully  admit  that  in  biter  yean  we  are  all  of  us  apt  to  grow  sentimental 
about  the  traditions  of  our  respective  schools — I  merely  deny  that  we  do  90  whilst 
we  remain  in  statu  pupitlari:  Once  a  Week,  July  21,  p.  95/a.  1863  other 

young  women  who  are  kept  by  over-watchfill  motheis  too  much  in  statu  pupillari'. 
Thackeray,  PkUip,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xx.  p.  280  (1887).  1883  academic  and  urban 
magnates,  fellows,  and  tutors  have  predominated  over  guests  who  are  in  statu 
pupillari:  Standard,  Dec.  25,  p.  5. 

*in  statu  quo,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  same  state  as  (at 
present);  in  the  same  state  as  before;  »««M',='at  present', 
otprius  or  <j«/^,  =  ' before',  being  understood  after  quo. 


3.  90  (1070^  XV9±   We  stiu  remam  m  statu  quo,  mere  s  notning  yet 

redressed:  W.  W.  WUkins'  Polit.  Sal.,  VoL  n.  p.  39  (i860).  1718  I'm  dUd 
to  see  you  in  Statu  quo  again :  W.  Taverner,  rem.  Advoc.,  v.  p.  6&.  1717 
However,  my  lace  is  since  in  statu  quo:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  314 
(1837).  1781  and  the  Sufferers  see  themselves  quickly  in  Statu  quo:  Medley, 
Tr.  Kolben's  Cape  Good  Hope,  Vol.  I.  p.  360.  17o0  his  dinner  remaining  in 

statu  quo,  as  did  the  fire  which  was  to  dress  it:  Fielding,  Tom  yones.  Bit.  viii. 
ch.  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  43s  (1806X  1771   Being  instantly  accommodated 

with  dry  clothes  and  flannels,  comforted  with  a  cordial,  and  replaced  in  statu  quo, 
one  of  the  maids  was  ordered  to  chafe  his  lower  extremities:  Smollett,  /fumM. 
CI.,  p.  log/i  (1883X  1787  the  figures  lift  themselves  up,  and  returning  all  in 
statu  quo,  the  ballet  finishes:  Beckford,  /Inly,  Vol.  11.  p.  167  (1834).  1817 
Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted  in  statu  quo;  Byron,  in  Moore's  L(/e,  VoL  ill. 
p.  371  (i83aX  1834  you  have  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  at  the  end  of  near 

six  centuries,  in  statu  quo'.  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  41,  p.  144. 

in  statn  q.ao  Jm3a.c,pkr. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  same  state  as 
at  present 

16iS  for  in  rte/K^K*  name  I  am  grown  useless  and  good  for  nothing:  Howell, 
Bpist.  Ho-El.,  VoL  11.  xlviL  p.  338  (1678).  1647  I  conclude  that  if  he  sign 

them  [■'./.  the  propositions),  he  will  be  but  in  statu  quo  nunc  :  Evelyn,  Corrtsp., 
VoL  III.  p.  6  (i87aX  1647  the  Lords  and  Commons  {statu  quo  nunc)  are  a 

medly.Conventicle  of  fooles  and  knaves:  Merc.  MelanckoUus,  No.  11,  p.  64. 

in  statn  qno  prin8,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  same  state  as 
before. 

1603  Directly  it  can  be  the  ouerthraw  of  neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other, 
because  the  seculars  are  but  in  statu  quo  prius,  and  cannot  be  m  a  worse  then 
they  are  in  at  this  present :  W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  0/  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  174. 
1613  'These  removes  were  looked  for  the  first  day  of  the  term,  but  all  things 
stand  yet  in  statu  quo  prius:  J.  Chamberlain,  m  Couri  &•  Times  0/  Jtu.  /., 
VoL  I.  p.  377  (1848X  1680  so  he  was  freed,  and  the  rest  remain *d  still  m  statu 
qnapriis,  to  tugg  at  the  Oar:  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  xxi.  p.  43  (1645)  1630  Vet, 
all  continues  m  statu  quo  print,  with  very  little  addition  or  alteration :  J.  Cham, 
berlain,  in  Couri  *•  Times  o/Ckas.  /.,  VoL  1.  p.  7  (1848).  1646  The  present 
King  his  son,  out  of  a  greater  leale  to  Rome,  would  put  all  things  in  statu  quo 
priiu:  Howell,  LemtXlll.,  p.  50. 

In  snmma,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  sum. 

1S93  In  summa.  Men  fall  to  this  point:  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  iSo  (1685). 


IN  TOTO 

in  sno  genere,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  his  (her,  its,  their)  own 
kind. 

1084  if  Claret  wine  haue  a  ri^t  claret  colour,  if  it  be  in  sauoor,  in  taste, 
in  thinnesse,  or  thickenesse,  in  age  accordingly,  then  may  you  be  bolde  to  call  it 
good  Claret.  And  so  of  all  other  sortes  in  sua  genere:  T.  Cochan,  f/aoen  of 
Healtk,  p.  317.  1609  We  maintain  the  Scripture  suflidency  in  suo  genere,  in 
terms  &  sence :  R.  Baxter,  Key /or  Catkolicks,  ch.  xliiL  p.  3118.  1684  we 

should  find  them  (t.<.  the  fancies  of  some  irrational  creatures]  more  noble,  hooic, 
and  generous  in  sua  genere  than  the  thoughts  of  most  men:  S.  Charnock, 
Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  v.  p.  30a  (t8«X 

in  tenelnl8,/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  in  darkness. 

1608  there's  a  commission  to  be  sat  upon  this  day,  to  open  a  passage  for 
imprisoned  truth,  concerning  acts  yet  in  tenebris :  Middleton,  Fasmtfy  of  Love, 
V.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  III.  p.  104  (i88sX  1616  He  was  buried  the  next  night  in  tent- 
hru,  and  so  was  Sir  Thomas  Pany:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Timtt 
o/Jas.l.,y<A.\.p.^\a(\%^). 

in  tenninis,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  in  terms,  definitely,  definite. 

1646  'tis  said  of  Christ  in  Scripture  in  terminis  that  he  was  the  day-spring 
to  give  light  to  them  which  sit  in  darkness:  Hammond,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  354 
(1674).  1606  according  to  which  it  were  a  contradiction  in  terminis  to  say 

this  eternal  life  was  not  with  the  Father  firom  everlasting:  N.  Hakdt,  ist  Ep. 
yokn,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  33/1  (i86j).  bef.  1670  as  the  Churdi  in  terminis 

directs  it :  J.  Hackbt,  Atp.  WilBtuns,  Pt.  11.  104,  p.  108  (1693).  1673  The 
same  may  be  fiiither  confirmed  by  what  1  have  some  where  met  with  as  related 
in  terminis  by  the  Learned  'Cabaus :  R.  Boyle,  Virtues  0/  Gems,  p.  169. 
1670  he  does  not,  in  terminis,  say,  that,  &c :  J.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Reli. 
Appeal,  Bk.  in.  ch.  viiL  I  5,  p.  105.  1681  Vou  have  these  distinctions  » 

trrminis  thus  applied :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines, 
VoL  L  p.  30  (1861).  1704  But  Herodotus,  holding  the  voy  same  hieroglyph, 
speaia  much  plainer,  and  almost  in  terminis:  SwiPT,  Tale  of  a  Tui,  %  iiL  Wks., 
p.  66/2  (1869).  1808  a  contradiction  in  terminis:  Scott,  Wks.  qf  Dryden, 

*\a.  teinitem,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  for  an  object  of  dread,  as 
a  terrible  warning.  Sometimes  ad  terrorem,=''to  terror',  is 
used. 

1606  though  it  mijEht  be  that  de /acto...voaM  man  ad  tertvnm  might  be  so 
sentenced  by  some  chief  Justicer:  R.  Parsons,  Antm.  to  Coke,  ch.  xl  p.  369. 
1613  But,  howsoever,  these  fines  be  executed,  and  (as  most  men  believe  they 
will  not,  but  that  only  it  was  done  in  terrorrm)  yet  the  precedent  is  thought 
strange:  In  Couri  A*  7°m»m  o/Jas.  /.,  Vol.  1.  p.  213  (1848^  1619  such  an 

overture  may  have  been  made  in  terrorrm,  for  the  better  assuring  the  coarse  of 
justice:  ii.,  VoL  11.  p.  1^8.  1683  Some  sport  with  these  examples;    and 

being  set  forth  as  crocodiles  >>>  terrorrm,  they  make  them  their  play  (cUows: 
T.  Ai>ams,  Com.  3  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  345/3(1865).  1600  disduirging 

many  Archibuzzes  ad  temrrm:  Howell,  Tr.  draffls  Hist.  Rev.  Xapl.,  p.  135. 
1673  by  this  way,  in  Terrorem,  I  chuse  for  the  persons  Thunder  and  Light- 
ning: G.  Villibrs,  Rehtarsal,  i.  p.  43  (1868).  1691  there  are  two  soru  of 
Prologues  in  the  Rehearsal,  the  one  Composed  in  Terrorem,  to  firigfateo  the 
Audience  into  Civility  and  good  Manners:  Reasons  0/  Mr.  Bays,  l?c.,  Pref., 
sig.  A  t  v^.  1718  the  skin  of  the  dead  one  will  be  hung  up,  in  terrorrm,  at 
Button's  cofi'ee-house :  Addison,  Guardian,  No.  71,  Wks^  Vol.  iv.  p.  166  (1856X 
bef.  1783  ordinary  Notions  relating  to  the  laws,  as  in  Terrorem,  cotmivance... 
and  the  like :  R.  North,  Ejcamm,  IL  v.  83,  p.  366  (1740X  1771  Suppose 
he  should  prosecute  the  publisher,  who  screens  the  anonymous  accuser,  and 
bring  him  to  the  pillory  for  a  libel,  this  is  so  far  from  being  accounted  a  punish. 
ment  in  terrorem,  that  it  will  probably  make  his  fortune :  Smollett,  Humph, 
Ci.,  p.  39/1  (1883)1  1793  the  court  have  commenced  this  prosecution,  as  a 
matter  merely  in  terrorem :  H.  Brooke,  Fool  o/Qual.,  VoL  1.  p.  262.  1807 
1  shall  get  them  framed  and  glazed,  and  so  hang  them  up,  in  terrorem.  over 
Miss  Debb/s  toilette:  Beresford,  Miseries,  VoL  II.  p.  54  (5th  Ed.).  1833—3 
**He  should  be  tried,"  said  a  fourth,  "for  conspiring  his  own  death,  and  hanged 
>«i  terrorem" :  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xlii.  p.  476  (1886).  1834  This  particular 
condusion,  it  is  true,  is  enforced  by  the  argument  ad  terrorem:  Greswsll, 
Parables,  Vol.  IL  p.  369.  lWt7  It  is  usual  to  execute  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  are  left  on  the  gallows,  in  terrortm,  until  the  following  morning : 
C  Mac  Faxlanb,  Banditti  &•  Robters,  p.  53. 

in  thesi,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  on  the  subject  of  dispute,  as  a 
positive  statement,  as  a  substantive  proposition.    See  thesis. 

1614  I  say  not  this  M  thtti,  but  in  hypotkesi:  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  VoL  1.  p.  374  (1867).  1619  for  what  is  it  the  better  if  a  judge  be  lemed 

in  generall  aiid  us  tktsi  he  be  not  attentive  to  heer  the  cawses  before  him?  White- 
LOCKE,  Lib.  Fam.,  p.  71  (Camd.  Soc,  1858).  1630  labouring  as  much  to 

boult  It  out  by  examinatioa  in  Hypothesi,  as  the  Phylosophers  by  Disputations 
in  Thni:  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  43|.  1609  His  judpnent  dictateth  to  him 

m  thtsi,  in  general  that  hatred  is  a  sm :  N.  Hardy,  tst  Ep.  John,  Nichol's  Ed., 
p.  aos/a  (1865),  1673  nay,  he  doth  not  only  conceal  the  evil  tiireatened,  but 

either  in  thesi  or  in  hypotkesi,  he  flatlydenies  it:  T.  Jacomb,  Romatu,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  p.  158/3  (1868).  bef.  1716  Thus  much  for  the  Argument  m  Thesi: 
South,  Serm.,  VoL  1.  p.  226  (1727). 

*in  tdto,/Ar.:  Late  Lat,  short  for  in  tdto genere:  in  the 
whole  class,  entirely,  absolutely,  without  any  qualification. 

1661  Always  1  except  Prodigious  Forms,  and  meer  natural  Impocencies, 
which  are  unmanageable  In  toto  Genere,  and  no  more  to  be  cultivated  than  the 
sands  of  Arabia:  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  293  (1654).  1796,  Your  petitioiiers 

humbly  hope  they  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  venturing  to  disapprove 
of  the  artide  concerning  slavery  tn  toto:  Amer.  State^  Papers,  PubL  Lands, 
VoL  I.  p.  69(i832X  1800  the  use  of  warm  water  in  circumstanoes  where 
Dr.  Currie  would. ..condemn  it  in  toto:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  ^  p.  ^  1834  I 

deny  his  position  in  toto:  Congreu.  Debates,  VoL  i.  p.  63  (1825).  184S  (See 
"      "  "  ■  '•««aUtlletende 


lnap«M«2]. 


1878  I  do  not  condemn  ric  toto  1 


t  tendency  to  mania  : 


G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Lect.,  VoL  i.  p.  353.  1088  actions  for  breadi  of 

promise  ought  to  be  abolished  in  toto:  Law  Timot,  LXXXiv.  293/1. 
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IN  TRANSITU 

'in  tranaitn,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  in  transit,  on  the  way,  in 
passing. 

UM  I  had,  m  <n»u>/i>,  oonfefnd  with  him  jrour  Chrotiaii  ends:  Rtliq. 
WtttOH.,  p.  334(1654).  162S  Kciog  each  other  only  tn  transitu^m  he  passed 
along  the  street:  Mabbi,  Tr.  Akman't  Lift  c/ daman,  Pl  i.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  x. 
^  956.  bef.  1670  though  he  set  his  Face  to  the  end  of  a  great  Journey,  yet 

w  traMtiht  he  took  Acquaintance  of  the  Frendk  Tongue;  J,  Hackkt,  Ab^. 
Wiltiams,  Pt.  I.  13,  p.  II  (1693).  1673  We  saw  this  town  only  in  tnuuitu, 

but  it  merited  a  little  demtirr:  J.  Rav,  youn^  Low  Cffuntr.,  p.  378.  1677 

but  there  are  things  8un;esttd  in  /n»ir(/H...that...would  puzile  a  considering 
person :  John  Howb,  W%a.,  p.  119/1  (1834).  1679  Thenceforth  he  doth  not 

visit  them  in  transitu  only.. .but  resides  and  inhabits  with  them,  and  becomes  as 
it  were  a  constant  principle:  Goodman,  Penitent  Pard.,  Pt.  ill.  ch.  iiL  p.  301. 
bef  1716  they  only  please  and  affect  the  Mind  in  transitni  South,  Serm,, 
Vol  I.  p  34  (1737X  1804  during  an  interval  often  days  the  right  of  Spain 

was  incomplete,  and  was  in  transitu  only  from  France:  Amer.  StatePapen,  For. 
RelaL,  Vol.  i.  p  577  (1831).  1B40  the  dose  was  interrupted  in  tramiln : 

Barham,  iHgalds.  Leg.,  a.  164(186^  1847—9  the  productive  elements 

have  not  yet  been  found  in  frnnntn  with  the  circulating  blood:  Tooo,  Cyc, 
•  Pkyt.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  124/1. 


INCISOR 


465 


Late  Lat:  for  the  use  of  the 


Anat.  &•  Pkyt., 

in  nsnm  DelpUnL  fihr. 
Dauphin.    See  Delphue. 

1699  This  might  have  been  said  to  be  done  in  Vntm  Del^ini;  M.  Listsk, 
youm.  to  Paris,  p.  903.  1713  have  the  Classick  Authors  in  utum  Deifhini, 
gilt  and  letter'd  on  the  Back:  Spectator,  No.  330,  Mar.  19,  p.  481/3  (Morley}. 
1739  these  were  designed  in  usum  Delf^ini  only:  Gray,  Letters,  no.  xxi. 
VoL  I.  p.  43  (1819X  1774  editions  in  ntttm  Delfkini:  Hon.  Walpole, 

Letters,  VoT  vi.  p.  97  <i857). 

*in  ntero,  pkr. :  Lat :  in  the  womb,  unborn. 

1761  whilst  the  in&nt  was  in  uterv:  Stbkne,  Trist.  SkamL,  UI.  Wks., 
p.  163  (1839). 

in  ntmmqne  par&tns,^Ar. :  Late  Lat :  prepared  for  either 
(event). 

1664—6  and  we  are  by  his  gtace  m  utntrnfie  fetrmti  (pL),  wholly  at  his 
dispose :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  in.  p.  671/a  (1868).  1771  A  right 

Scotchman  has  always  two  stringii  to  his  bow,  and  is  in  ntmmqne  faratus', 
SuoLLETT,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  44/a  (i883)l 

*ln  vacuo, /)Ar.:  Late  Lat:  in  a  vacuum  (y.  v.),  in  a  closed 
chamber  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  in  absolutely 
empty  space. 

1660  where  were  showed  him  various  experiments  in  vacuo :  Evrlvn,  Diary, 
VoL  1.  p.  364  (i87aX  1674  distance  in  vacuo :  N.  Faikfax,  Buli  amISelv., 
p.  9a  1783  a  body  falling  by  gravity  in  vacuo,  goes  through  a  space  which 
u  as  the  square  of  its  last  velocity:  T.  Rbio,  Corresp.,  Wks.,  p.  61/1  (1846). 
1B08  a  thermometer  in  vacuo  will  grow  warm  almost  as  soon  as  a  thennometer 
not  IX  vacuo:  Edin.  I{ev.,  Vol.  13,  p.  106.  1881  The  weighing  of  distilled 
water  in  vacuo  had  never  before  been  effected  with  equal  accuracy:  Amer.  State 
Papers,  Misc.  VoL  11.  p.  673  (1834X  1878  his  intellect  operated  in  vacuo  so 
to  speaic:  J.  C.  Homsoh,  Giiion,  ch.  L  p.  16. 

*in  vino  vdriuas,  ph/-. :  Late  Lat. :  in  wine  (there  is)  truth. 

1618  And  though  the  proverb  be  In  vino  Veritas ;  yet  as  drunk  as  be  is,  you 
shall  never  have  truth  break  out  of  his  lips:  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed., 
Vol.  11.  p.  445  (1867).  1633    O  but  in  vino  Veritas;  it  is  false,  for  man's 

food  name  is  spared :  —  Com.  3  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  74/1  (1665).  1666 
L.  Head,  Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  Aaa  3  r'.  1839  There  was  Cogit,  who,  when  he 
was  drunk,  swore  that  he  had  had  a  father ;  but  this  was  deemed  the  only 
exception  to  in  vino  Veritas'.  Lord  Bbaconspield,  Voung  Duke,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  vu 
p.  335  (1881). 

*inamorata,  .r^. :  It  innamorata:  a  sweetheart,  a  mistress, 
a  girl  or  woman  in  relation  to  a  lover. 

1748  Squire  O'Donnel)  and  his  inamorau :  Smollett,  Eod.  Rand.,  ch.  xx. 
Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  130(1817)1  1771  00  finding  herselfabandoned  by  her  new 

admirer,  in  favour  of  another  inamorata :  —  Humph.  CI. ,  p.  77/1  (i88s).  1818 
in  a  sweet  little  girl  of  about  fourteen  he  discoveted  hu  inamorata :  Amer. 
Monthly  Mag.,  Vol.  in.  p.  170/1.  1838  Though  very  much  surprised  at 

seeing  me,  he  citd  not  appear  the  least  jealous  of  my  attentions  to  his  inamoretta : 
Lord  Lytton,  Peiham,  ch.  xvi.  p.  38  (1859).  1878  He  was  then  bound 

over  to  "  keep  the  peace  *  towards  his  innamorata  for  six  months:  Llofd^s  Wkly., 
May  19,  p.  7/1.  tSt  J  1887  One  fine  day  the  sham  Adolphus  and  his  inamc' 
rata  come  into  collision  with  the  Plumper  family  in  the  Zoological  Gardens: 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  Feb.  14,  p.  5/5. 

inamorato,  sb. :  It  innamorato :  a  man  who  is  in  love,  a 
lover. 

1B93  amiable  like  an  inamorato:  Grsbnb,  Ufst,  Courtisr.  1603  con- 

cumscentious  inamorato:  Middleton,  Blurt,  in.  1,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  50(1885). 
16xL  A  lascivious  inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistriss :  R, 
Burton,  Anat.  Mel.Pt.  1,  Sec  3,  Mem.  i,  Suln.  4,  Vol.  1.  p.  389  (1837). 
1630  The  Tires,  the  Periwigs,  and  the  Rebatoes,  )  Are  made  t'adome  ilshap'd 
Inamoratoes:  John  Taylor,  Ivis.,  sig,  Ccc^v^lt,  1639  the  recovery  of  | 

Her  young  Inamorato;  Massincbr,  Unnat,  Combat,w.  i.  Wks.,  p.  43/1  (1839). 
1669  1  will  make  bold  to  indulge  my  love ;  and  within  this  two  hours  to  be  a 
desperate  Inamorado:  Dryden,  Mock-Astrol.j  L  3,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  389(1701^ 
1709  There  are  others  of  the  Cabal,  that  lavish  vast  Sums  upon  their  Inamo* 
retire,  with  the  Empressment,  Diligence  and  warmth  of  a  beginning  Lover: 
Mrs.  Manlev,  Nevi  Atal,  VoL  11.  p.  57  (and  Ed.).  1783  Mrs.  Noel  has 

tdd  me  who  is  your  nephew's  daughter's  innamorato:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  390  (1858).  1818    Amon^  these  inamoratos  was  a  young  man 

who  passed  1^  the  name  of  the  C:ount  Viviani :  Amer.  Monthly  Mog;  Vol.  in. 
p.  106/1.  1833    "  Now  Heaven  nourish  thy  judgment,"  said  Ciivecaeur, 

still  laughing  at  the  chivalrous  inamorato:  Scott,  Qutnt.  Dur.,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  303 
(1886). 

S.  D. 


inanition  (—  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inanition :  emptiness, 
exhaustion  caused  by  lack  of  nourishment,  vacuity. 

1B43  That  which  is  proportionat  to  the  matter  is  double,  of  inanicion  and 
repletion :  TxAHUioN,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chirurg.,  foL  cviii  r*/2. 

inaugurator  {:.il—J.  -),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  inaMgurdre,'='\.o  practise  augury',  'to  consecrate',  'to 
inaugurate':  one  who  inaugurates. 

inaugnx&triz,  sb. :  coined  Lat,  as  if  fern,  to  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat  inaugur&re :  a  female  who  inaugurates. 

1865  an  inauguratrix  of  a  thousand  modes :  Ooida,  Strathmort,  VoL  1.  ch. 
vi  p.  93. 

inaum:  Anglo-Ind.    See  enanm. 

*Inca :  Sp.  fr.  Peru. :  title  of  the  Peruvian  emperor  ahd  of 
the  Peruvian  chiefs  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  a  member 
of  the  royal  race  in  Peru  which  clainted  descent  from  the 
Sun. 

1600  The  Ingas  had  a  garden  of  pleasure  in  an  viand  neere  Puna:  R. 
Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  III.  p.  634.  1604  The  Vnca  King  of  Peru :  E. 
Grimston,  Tr.  D'Acosta's  Hist.  yV.  Indies,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  390  (1B80). 
1636  the  mightie  Ii^a:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  BIc  iL  p.  34.  164B  the 
Indian  Inca:  Howell,  Lett.,  To  Reader,  sig.  Aac>.  1677  the  IndUue 
Ittguas  or  Kings  setled  their  stage  8  miles  asunder,  so  as  a  footman  conveying 
letters  from  one  stage  to  another  without  intermission,  in  34  hours  would  run  50 
leagues  or  of  our  miles  one  hundred  and  fifty:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  7'rat'.,p.  313. 
1777  a  palace  of  the /aror  or  sovereigns  of^the  coiutry :  Robertson,  yiixmiM, 
Bk.  VL  Wks.,  VoL  vn.  p.  343  (1834X  bef.  1783  Oh  could  their  ancient  Inca* 
rise  again.  I  How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain :  Cowpbr,  Charity, 
Poems,  Vol  l  p.  133  (180^.  1T88  The  Incas  of  Peru.,  .claimed  a  lineal 
descent  from  thu  luminary,  as  their  father :  Cent.  Mag.,  LViii.  L  141/3. 

incamisado:  Sp.    See  encamiBada. 

incamative  {—.a  —  —),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  incamati/,  fern. 
-«w,=' flesh-breeding',  'flesh-making'. 

I.    adj. :  I.    incarnate,  embodied  in  flesh. 

bef.  1093  you  incaraative  knave:  Grbbnb,  Looking  Glasse.  Wks.,  p.  119/* 
(i86t). 

I.    adj. :  a.    flesh-forming,  causing  fresh  flesh  to  grow. 

1601  This  is  generally  observed,  that  all  sorts  of  wax  be  emoUitive,  heattng, 
and  incaraative :  Holland,  Tr.  Piiu.  N.  H.,  Bk.  as,  ch.  34.  [R.] 

IL    sb. :  anything  which  causes  the  growth  of  new  flesh. 

1601  It  entreth...into  incarnatives,  such  especially  as  be  fit  to  incamat  those 
ulcers  which  are  in  the  most  tender  and  delicat  parts  of  the  bodie:  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  11.  (R.) 

incavalar,  v^. :  Eng.  fr.  It  incavallare:  "to  lap  one  thing 
ouer  another,  properly  to  hold  your  rod  ouer  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  horse,  to  make  him  bring  in  the  right  fore 
foote  ouer  the  left"  (Florio).    See  quotation. 

1611  Cji»n/rr...also,  in  honemanship,  to  incavalar,  or,  a  bone  to  htponeleg 
ouer  another:  Cotgk. 

incendiator,  sb. :  false  form  for  Lat  incensor,  coined  fr. 
incendiary. 

1653  the  chief  Incendiators  of  the  most  of  the  Troubles  and  Wan  in  Europe 
these  many  years :  Several  Proceed.  ^Parlt.,  Aug.  9—16,  Na  4,  p.  43. 

incendium, J^. :  Lat:  conflagration. 

1654  Incendiums  and  Earthquakes :  Howell,  Parthenop.,  Pref.,  sig.  A  i  r*. 

inceptor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  incipere, 
=  'to  begin*:  a  beginner;  esp.  a  person  who  is  being  admit- 
ted to  an  university  degree,  but  does  not  really  hold  the  said 
degree  until  the  regular  day  for  registration. 

1563  inceptorsor  regent  nuuters  in  the  universities,  romAidWt':  Hulobt.  [T.) 
1664  Dr.  Kendal,  now  Inceptor.. .performing  his  Act  incomparably  well :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  304  (1873).  Def.  1603  The  Inceptor  brings  not  his  Father, 

the  Clown,  |  To  look  with  his  Mouth  at  his  Grogoram  Gown :  J.  Clevblano, 
»f*«.,iu.  p.  69(1687). 

incertum,  sb.:  Lat,  short  for  opits  t>M:<r/»M,— 'indefinite 
masonry':  masonry  in  which  the  stones  are  laid  promis- 
cuously without  being  squared. 

1776  The  masonry  is  of  the  kind  termed  Incertum,  in  which  the  stones 
are  of  various  shapes,  but  nicely  joined :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Misur, 
p.  "9- 

indsor,  Lat//.  indsdres,  .r^. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  incldert,='to  cut  into':  a  tooth  adapted  for  cutting, 
such  as  the  front  teeth  of  human  beings. 

1666  an  healthy  person. ..lost  three  of  her  upper  Incisorss  or  Cutters :  Phil. 
Trans.,  VoL  i.  No.  31,  p.  381. 
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INCITE 


incite  (—  Ji),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inciter:  to  stir  up,  urge  on, 
encourage,  provoke. 

1S99  If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindnos  shall  incite  thee  I  To  bind  our  loves  up 
in  a  holy  band  :  Shaks.,  Myck  Ada]  iii.  x,  X13.  1605  A  stranger  preached... 
indling  our  affectiont  to  the  obtaining  lieairenv  things:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  I. 
p.  3M  (1873X 

incitement  {=.il—),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  indUment:  some- 
thing which  incites  or  urges  on. 

1811  iHciieMtni,  An  inciting,  or  indtemenl:  Cotgr. 

incog.,  abbrev.  for  It.  incognito,  incognita  {jgg.  v.). 

1711  so  many  Ladies,  when  they  first  lay  it  [painting]  down,  inctr.  in  their 
own  baa:  Spectator,  No.  41,  Apr.  17,  p.  Mt  (HorleyV  1739  ne  passes 

incog,  without  the  walls:  Gray,  Littm,  No.  xxiv.  vol.  i.  p.  49  (1819X  1746 
Lady  Cromarty  went  down  intag.  to  Woolwich :  Hok.  Walpolk,  Leltm,  Vol.  11. 
p.  3o(i857X  1813    he  travels  incog,  to  his  father's  two  estates:  Edin,  Rev., 

Vol  30,  p.  III.  1818   the  great  King  of  Prussia,  I  Who's  here  now  incog;. : 

T.  MooKB,  Ftidge  Family,  p.  4C  1826   and  whose  weU<arled  black  hair, 

diamond  pm,  and  frogged  coat  hinted  at  the  magnifico  mcog :  LoxD  Beacons- 
FisLD,  Viv.  Grey,  BE.  v.  ch.  v.  p.  187  (i88z). 

incognita,  adj.,  adv.,  and  sb. :  It.  incognita,  fem.  of  incog- 
nito (adj.) :  unluiown,  in  disguise. 

1.  adj.  or  eulv. :  in  disguise,  under  an  assifmed  style  and 
character.    Applied  to  females. 

1669  Joe.  (to  Beat.)  Do  you  think  he  will  not  know  tut  Beat.  If  you  keep 
yoor  design  of  passing  for  an  A/rtcoH.  fac.  Well,  now  I  shall  make  an  absolute 
trial  of  him ;  for,  being  thus  incognita,  I  shall  discover  if,  ftc. :  Dkvdbn,  Mock- 
AelroL,  iii.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  303  r>7oiX  1716  I  walked  almost  all  over  the 

town  yesterday  incagnita,  in  my  slippers:  Lady  H.  W.  Montagu,  Lttlen, 
p.  14  (t8»7X 

2.  sb.:  a  female  in  disguise,  a  female  who  is  avoiding 
recognition. 

1839— S  "  ...the  ladv  is  to  be  admitted  t"  said  the  usher.  "  Certainly,"  said 
the  king;  "that  is,  if  the  incogoiu  be  reallv  entitled  to  the  honor...":  Scott, 
Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xlv.  p.  505  (1S86).  1836  Little  Max,  who  had  just  tact  enough 
to  discover  that  to  be  the  partner  of  the  ftir  inoognita  was  the  place  of  honour  of 
the  evening:  Lord  BbaconsfibU),  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  Til.  ch.  v.  p.  415  (18S1X 

*incognlto,  adv.,  adj.,  and  sb.:  It  incognito  (adj.  and  adv.), 
='unknown',  'in  disguise'. 

1.  adv. :  in  disguise,  under  an  assumed  style  or  character ; 
esp.  of  great  personages  who  wish  to  avoid  formal  recognition 
or  to  be  unknown. 

1649  Mr.  Arthur  SUngsby,  who  left  Ei^iland  incognito:  Evelvn,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  pu  261  (1873X  1666  usmg  variety  that  I  might  pass  incognita :  R.  Hbad, 
£11^.  Jtmie,  sig.  Bb  sr*.  167o  till  when... Christ  wtuk'd  incagnita :  J.  Smith, 
Ckrisf.  Selig.  A/feal,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viii.  i  3,  p.  67.  1681—1708  whereas  this 
admission  of  our  souls  in  the  mean  time  unto  glory  is  as  a  secret  entrance  incog- 
nito, ■"     "  " ~      "■      ■   " 

p. 

was  _       ,  ... 

n.  VHtx.,  VoL  L  P.  75  (1776).  1764  he  had  retired  incognito  from  his  family : 
Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fatkam,  ch.  xlUL  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  237  (1817V  1818 

For  what  purpose  should  he  come  incognito  into  this  neighbourhood  t  Lai>y 
Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  VoL  l  ch.  v.  p.  393  (iSigX 

2.  adj. :  disguised  under  an  assumed  character,  avoiding 
recognition,  conducted  under  disguise. 

1678  here  is  nobody  left  but  the  Duke  of  Buckinriuun,  who  is  incognito: 
Savilc  Corrttf.,  p.  69  (Camd.  Soc,  1858X  bef.  1699  I  mean  that  of  helping 
her  highness  to  be  incognito  in  this  place:  Sn  W.  TsMrLB,  Wkt.,  VoL  iv,  p.  444 
(1770X  1714   He  appears  like  the  Visit  of  a  King  Incognito,  with  a  mixture 

of  Familiarity,  and  Grandeur:  Spectator,  No.  618,  Nov.  10,  p.  866/1  (MorieyX 
1734  I  then  resolved  to  take  me  a  country  lodging  somewhere  near  the  town,  to 
be  inco^ito :  De  Foe,  Raxana.  p.  143  (1875X  1819  As  to  asses  for  incognito 
expediuons,  they  were. ..to  be  found  every  where:  T.  Hope,  Anaci.,  Vol.  IL 
ch.  it  p.  30  (tSaoX  1889  A  stranger  meeting  him  incagnita,  would  be  strudc 
by  bis  appearance:  Hiss  Pardob,  Beautiei  <iftke  Basfk.,  p.  161. 

3.  sb.:  ^  personage  who  is  avoiding  recognition  (pL  in- 
cogniti) ;  a  disguise,  an  assumption  of  a  character  or  title  in 
order  to  avoid  recognition,  the  condition  or  state  of  being 
unrecognised. 

bef.  1699  I  know  not  well  what  in  that  case  can  be  done,  but  to  stick  dose 
to  the  style  already  used  in  the  assembly,  where  no  first  visits  have  been  dis- 
tineuished  by  cogntio  or  incognito :  Sir  W.  Temple,  Wkt.,  VoL  iv.  p.  388  (1770X 
1764  I  will,  as  ur  as  passible,  keep  the  strictest  incognito:  Lord  CHESTRRriELu, 
Lett.,  Bk.  n.  No.  Ixxxvii.  Misc  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  ^05  (t777X  1817  We  are  a 
little  chary.. .of  this  privilege  of  inc^nito  in  reviewers:  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL  38, 
p.  158.  1831 — 3  The  incagiUto  of  an  inn  is  one  of  its  striking  privileges — 

lord  of  one's  self  (incumbered  with  a  name":  Hazlitt,  Tahie-Talk,  p.  355 
<i88sX  1868  your  Majesty  must  immediately  resume  your  incognito  and 

leave  Paris  this  evening:  Datfy  liewt,  Oct.  3,  p.  s/j. 

incongme,  tUlj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  incongru,  fem.  incongnte: 
incongruous. 

1538  I  have  certen  painflettes...both  in  barharouse  letters  and  incongrue 
LAlyne :  Snffreu.  ^Monatt.,  p.  309  (Camd.  Soc,  1843X 

*inconnn,/»».  inconnne,  adj.,  used  as  sb. :  Fr. :  unknown, 
an  unknown  person. 


INCURSION 

1860  the  jewels  that  sparkled  on  the  hands  of  the  fair  inconnue:  Ouida, 
Stratkmore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  76.  1877  I  wanted  to  be  inconnne  far  a  little 

while:  Rita,  Vivienne,  Bk.  IL  ch.  iv. 

ineonvenance,  sb. :  Fr. :  impropriety,  act  of  impropriety, 
unbecoming  behaviour;  see  convenances. 

1846  She  could  not  conceive  how  a  man  of  the  world  like  Nonnanby  cooM 
commit  so  great  an  inconvenance:  H.  Greyille,  Diary,  p.  161. 

incorporator  (r.  »  z.  z  - ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Late  Lat.  incorforOre,^* to  incorporate':  one  who  incor- 
porates, an  original  member  of  an  incorporated  society. 

incourage :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  encourage. 

incubator  {j.z.j.—),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Late  Lat  incubator, 
=s'one  who  lies  in  (a  place)',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  incubire, 
<s'to  lie  in  (a  place) ,  'to  sit  upon  (eggs)',  'to  hatch':  one 
who  or  that  which  hatches  (eggs);  e^.  an  apparatus  for 
hatching  eggs  artificially. 

'^incubus,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  nightmare. 
I.    nightmare,  a  sense  of  oppression  during  sleep ;  an  evil 
spirit  supposed  to  produce  nightmare. 

abt.  1386  In  every  bush,  and  under  every  tree,  |  Ther  is  non  other  incubus 
but  he,  I  And  he  ne  will  don  hem  no  dishonour :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  IVifefBatktt 
Tale,  6463.  1061    x.  or  xij.  sedes  of  Peony  beaten  wyth  WYne/&  then 

dronke/auoyde  the  disease  called  Incubus /that  is  the  Mare/whych  is  a  syck. 
nesse  or  fantasye  oppressioge  a  man  in  his  slepe :  Hullybush,  Apotkec.,  fol.  10  r*. 
1084  which  he  dehuereth  as  Incnint  to  the  woman:  R.  Scott,  DIk.  Witck., 
Bk.  in.  di.  xix.  p.  73.  1601   the  disease  called  Ephialtes  or  Incubus,  i.  the 


night-Mare:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  sj,  ch.  4,  Vol.  11.  p.  314.  1603 
bi^tten  by  an  Incnint  or  aerish  spirit :  W.  Watson,  QnadlOett  aj  Relig.  &• 
State,  p.  338,  1608  Then  th'  incnint  (by  som  suppos'd  a  spright)  |  With  a 

thick  phlegme  doth  stop  his  breath  by  night:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dn  Bartat, 
Furies,  p.  377  (1608X  1607  Fanni,  Satyres,  and  Incnii:  Topsell.  Four-/. 

Beattt,  p.  1$.  1684  I'll  sooner  clasp  an  incubus. ..than  meet  thy  embraces : 

Massinger, /'nr/.  Zmv,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  237/1  (1839X  1637   uic /ncnint, 

which  wee  call  the  Mare :  Bacon,  Nal.  Htsl.,  Cent.  x.  i  066.  1630  Or 

Incubusses  thrust  in  humane  shapes:  John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sig.  Dd  3  v'/a. 
1640  Stories..  Of  Hags  of  Hobgodlings  of  Incubi:  H.  More,  Song  1^  Soul, 
IIL  App.,  43,  p.  366  (1647X  1644  Iiuubuttet  and  Succubuttet  are  angels  of 

light  to  toese :  Merc.  Brtt.,  No.  33,  p.  178.  1646  that  horrid  illusion  of  an 

Incubus:  }.  Gauls,  Catet  ij/Cantc,  L  p.  30.  bef.  1668    I  wonder  what 

Exorcisms  the  Abbess  us'd  to  get  quit  of  the  Incnint:  J.  Cleveland,  Ifkt., 
p.  l3o(l687X  1671  Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell,  |  The  sensualest, 

and,  after  Mmodai,  |  The  fleshliest  incubus:  Milton,  P.  R.,n.  153.  1818 

seemed  to  hover  like  an  incubus  over  the  vision  of  his  self-importance:  Ladv 
Morgan,  ^/.  Macartky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  ii3(i8i9X  bef.  1834  Night-riding 
Incubi  I  'Troubling  the  (imtaay:  C  Lamb,  Hypackond.  1840  some  ugly  old 

Incubus  perch'd  on  his  breast:  Barham,  Ingoldt,  Leg.,  p.  105  (1879X 

2.    metaph.  anything  grievously  oppressive,  a  serious  en- 
cumbrance, a  person  whose  influence  is  oppressive. 

1780  while  any  of  these  incubi  reign,  I  will  not  be  their  Flamen  and  give  out 
their  oracles :  HoR.  Walpole,  Leitert,  VoL  vii.  p.  349  (1858X  VsUti  the 

relief  now  experienced  was  like  the  removal  of  an  incubus  :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm. 
in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  86.  1840  he  sunk  under  responsibility,  the  incubos 
of  all  but  master-minds:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  591.  1803  This 

morning  we  made  our  incubus  [mass  of  ice]  fast  to  one  end  of  a  pas^ng  floe : 
E.  K.  Kane,  \tt  Griiuull  Exped.,  ch.  xliv.  p.  406.  1883  provoke  England 

into  shaking  off*  the  Irish  incubus,  and. ..leaving  the  country  to  "stew  in  its  own 
juice":  Standard,  Jan.  i,  p.  s- 

incnlc&tor,  d>. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  inculcSre, 
='to  tread  in',  'to  inculcate':  one  who  inculcates. 

bef.  1691  the  greatest  example  and  inculcator  of  this  suspenuon  [of  assent]: 
BoYLS,  Wkt.,  Vol  iy.  p.  183.    '"  " 


tR.) 


Lat.:    swaddling-clothes,  cradle. 


^incun&bnla,  sb.  pi. 
birthplace. 

1.  cradle,  place  of  birth  or  origin. 

1834  Here  they  think  they  can  detect  the  incunaiula  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit:  Db  Quincev,  in  London  Mag.,  VoL  x.  p.  637. 

2.  works  produced  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  printing 
(with  sing.  incUnibulum).  The  term  is  mainly  applied  to 
works  printed  in  15  c. 

1871  The  Haarlem  Legend. ..and  a  Classified  List  of  the  Costeiian  Incunabula: 
J.  H.  Hessels,  Title.  1888  There  are. ..ornaments  of  bode  covers,  initial  letters, 
friezes,  illustrations  for  incunabula  and  other  printed  books:  Atkcnanm,  Jan.  31, 
p.  93/1. 

incursion  (r.  n.  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  incursion :  a  running 
into,  an  inroad,  a  raid  (upon  a  country),  an  invasion. 

1046  the  incursions  of  Scottes  and  Pictes  beganne  to  doe  lesse  harme :  Tr. 
Polydare  Vergil't  Eng.  Hiit.,  VoL  I.  p.  104  (184^.  1069  would  defende  the 
lande  from  incursions  of  all  enimies;  Grafton,  Ckron.,  Pt.  vii.  p.  96.  1096 
Douglas.. .Whose  hot  incursions  and  great  name  in  arms  |  Holds  from  all  soldier* 
chief  majority :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV.,  m.  3,  108.  bef.  1608  he  established  a 

garrison  by  the  riuer  Danuby,  to  stop  the  incursions  of  this  wild  nation :  North, 
\Livet  ofEpamin.^  &'c.,  added  to)  Pint.,  p.  1175  (1613X  1617  to  resnayne 

the  manifold  incursions  of  the  Turkes  and  Tartares :  G.  L.  Carew,  Lett.,  ph.  X3i 
(1860X  1788  a  body  of  Indians,  who  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  Province ; 
Gent.  Mag.,  Lviii.  i.  74/3.  1820  the  citv  was  free  from  all  incursions  of  the 

Albanians:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.t  p.  15. 
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INDAGATOR 

ind&^tor,  sd,:  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  inddgdre^^^xo 
search' :  a  searcher,  a  careful  examiner. 

1664  a  very  subtile  indagator  of  Antiquittes:  S.  Lbknard,  Parthene*.^  Pl  i. 
p.  187.  17ti  Awake,  ye  curious  iodaeaton  I  ioDd  |  Of  knowing  all,  out  what 
avails  you  known :  £.  YouNCt  Night  TJbmgkt**  v.  753  (1806). 

inde,  adj,  and  sb.\  £ng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  /»^,='a2ure-colored^ 
ir.  Lat  Indiai  azure-colored^  indigo-colored;  indigo.  See 
indigo. 

bef.  1400  pe  toper  hew  next  to  fynde  |  Is  al  blew  men  callen  ynde :  Cnrwr 
MunM^Qf^ao.  1073  Grinde  Indebandias  on  a  painters  stone,  Mrith  Kumme 

water,  ft  pnt  it  in  a  shell  to  worke  with  all.  ...Two  partes  Inde,  &  the  thirde  parte 
white  leade  or  cereuse  and  sadded  with  the  same  Inde  or  with  sad  Inke:  Art*  p/ 
Limnting,  fol.  iv  v^. 

indecdnun,  sb. :  Lat. :  impropriety,  unbecoming  conduct ; 
an  instance  of  unbecoming  conduct,  an  offence  against  pro- 
priety.   See  deconim. 

U76  for  as  to  vse  obscure  &  darke  phrases  in  a  pleasant^  Sonet,  is  nothing 
delectable,  so  to  enterroingle  merie  iests  in  a  serious  matter  is  an  Indtcorumi 
G.  Gaskoigne,  in  Haslewood's  Eng,  Po*tt  ^  Poesy.  Vol  11.  p.  4  (X815X  1599 
it  were  a  f^reat  indecorum  in  me  to  take  tabacco:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  o^hit 
Hum-j  iii.  9.  Wks.,  p.  x^6  (1616).  1628  Onely  to  be  out  at  elbowes  is  m 
lashion  here  [aprisonj  and  a  great  Indecorum,  not  to  be  threadbare:  J.  Earlb, 
Microcosm.,  p.  82  (tB68).  1607    It  were  an  indtcprum  for  a  man  whom 

Pnmce  looks  on  as  one  of  its  Htrocs^  to  afflict  himself  as  other  men :  J.  D.,  Tr. 
Lttt.  o/Vaiture,  No.  1^9,  Vol.  11.  p.  15.  1713  I  did  not  see  any  one  who  ts 

usually  so  full  of  Civilities  at  Church,  offer  at  any  such  Indecorum  during  anr 
part  of  the  Action  of  the  Play :  Spectator^  No.  270,  Jan.  9,  p.  388/x  (Morley). 
1700  There  is  no  indeconmi  m  the  proposal's  coming  from  the  parent  of  either 
»de:  Fielding,  Tom  Jonts^  Bk.  vi.  ch.  it.  Wks.,  Vof  vi.  p.  283  (1806).  1709 
My  sister  was  exceedingly  shocked  with  their  indecorums:  Hor.  Walpolb, 
Letters^  Vol.  11.  p.  309(1857).  1898  the  adroit  manner  in  which  he  apol(Hnzed 
for  the  acts  of  indecorum  committed  by  their  attendant;  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.^ 
ch.  xvL  p.  311  (1B86). 

indefEktigable  {z.r.s=.:L=.)y  adjr.  Eng.  fr.  Yx,  inddfati- 
gabie:  not  amenable  to  fatigue,  not  able  to  be  wearied  out. 

1611  IfuU/atigabUj  Indefati^ble,  vnweariable,  vntirable,  not  to  be  toyled 
out:  CoTCR.  1667  Upborne  with  indefati^ble  win^:  Milton,  P.  L.,  11. 408. 
1696  curiosities  and  arcana,  which  owe  their  bu^...to  his  indefatigable  researches: 
Evelyn,  C^rvvi/.,  Vol.  in.  p.  148  (1872).  1777  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable 

activity:  Robertson,  AmerKm^  Bk.  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  vii.  p.  a4o(i824X 

*ind6X,  Lat.//.  indicdB,  sb. :  Lat :  that  which  points. 

1.  an  indicator,  a  pointer,  a  means  of  indication  or  dis- 
covery. 

1579  And  nine  Fidlers  beads  to  make  him  an  Indtx :  GossoN,  SckooU  of 
Ab.y  Ep.  Ded..  p.  74  (Arbcr).  1697   It  is  called  an  Index  or  director, 

for  looke  in  what  ^tue  it  xtattdtik^  in  that  place  doth  the  first  note  0/  the 
next  verse  stand:  Th.  Morley,  Mns-t  p.  20.  1607   the  hand,  [  Courtesies 

faidex  :  A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  iv.  6,  sig.  H  4  t^.  1607  the  square  and  flat 

Nose  is  the  best  signe  and  index  thereof:  Topsell,  Four-fi  Beasts,  p.  151. 
1616  So  are  you  Natures  Index^  and  restore. ..all  treasure  lost:  B.  Jonson, 
Epigr.t  105.  wks.,  p.  B02  (1616).  1633   Physicians  speak  of  their  critical 

days,  that  the  first  is  index,  the  informer,  the  next  Jttdext  the  judge:  T. 
Adams,  Com.  3  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  665/a  (i86;5).  1642  Speech  is  the 

Index,  the  Interpreter,  the  Ambassador  of  the  mind:  Howell,  Instr.  For, 
Trav.,  p.  59  (1869):  1664  Quote  M<^es  and  Spots,  on  any  place  |  O'  th' 

body,  by  the  Index-facex  S.  Bi;tler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  11.  CanL  iii.  p.  152. 
1665  Now  the  phancies  of  the  most,  like  the  Index  of  a  Clock,  are  moved  but 
by  the  inward  Springs  and  Wheels  of  the  corporal  Machine :  Glanvill,  ScePsis^ 
ch.  XV.  p.  X05  (1885).  1666  the  first  Pulley  may  have  upon  it  a  Wheele  or 

tiro,  to  tum  Indexes  at  any  proportion  required:  PHI.  Trans.,  Vol.  i.  No.  17, 

&3oa  1676  The  Index  of  your  hearts  you  carry  in  your  eyes  and  tongues: 

.  WooLLBV,  GeniltvjomasC s  Companion,  p.  96.  1691  As  for  the  Signatures 
of  Plants,  or  the  Notes  impressed  upon  them  as  Indices  of  their  Venues,  tho' 
aome  lay  great  stress  upon  them^  accounting  them  strong^  Arguments  to  orove 
that  some  Understanding  Principle  is  the  highest  Original  of  the  Worlcs  of 
Nature:  J.  Ray,  Creation^  Pt.  i.  p.  126(1701).  1768  whatever  stripes  of  ill 

luck  La  Fleur  met  with. ..there  was  no  index  in  his  physiognomy  to  pomt  them 
outby:  Sterne,  .JCTt/iVrtd*/.  ^fwrw.,  Wks.,  p.  414(1839).  1819  these  details... 
are  not  immaterial,  as  indices  of  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  that  quarter:  Edin. 
Rev,,  Vol.  32,  p.  162.  1870  These  are  the  indices  by  which  the  presence  of 

poUtKftl  sovereignty  is  indicated :  £.  Mulford.  Nation,  ch.  viii,  p.  13a 

2.  a  classified  list  arranged  conveniently  for  reference; 
esp,  a  detailed  list  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  generally 
arranged  alphabetically. 

beC  1693  as  an  index  to  a  book,  |  So  to  his  mind  was  young  Leander's  look : 
Marlowe,  Hero  A*  Leander,  Wks.,  p.  2B6/2  (1858).  1601  a  Repertorie  or 

Index  to  every  bode  of  the  said  Poesie :  Holuind,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H,,  Bk.  30, 
ch.  I,  Vol.  IL  p.  379.  1606  The  second  [Roll]  conuined  a  Register  or  Index, 
of  those  Acts  which  he  had  achieved:    —  Tr.  Suet.,  p.   8&  1610  The 

Kalmder  or  Index  semes  for  a  Directory:  Folkingham,  Art  Siervey,  11.  vi. 
p.  57.  1630  the  review  of  the  Index  of  the  Books:  Brent,  Tr.  Soaves  Hist. 
Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  vin.  p.  704  (1676X  1628  His  shop  is  his  well  stuft  Booke, 
and  himaelfe  the  Title-page  of  it,  or  Index:  J.  Earle,  Microcosm.,  32,  p.  51 
(z868).  1663  And  surely  man's  the  vainest  of  all  the  rest,  the  iiidex  of  all 
the  volumes  of  vanity :  N.  Culvkrwel,  Light  o/Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  69.  1704 

our  last  recourse  must  be  had  to  large  indexes  and  Utile  compendiums :  Swift, 
Tale  o/a  Tub,  §  vii.  Wks.,  p.  79/1  (1869X  1743  the  roasUr  employed  him 

to  make  an  alphabetical  mdex  of  all  the  verbs  neuter:  R.  North.  Lives  0/ 
Norths,  VoL  l  p.  12  (1826).  1769   But  the  works  of  a  master  require  no 

index:  Junius,  Letters,  No.  x.  p.  49  (1S27).  *1876  take  the  spirited 

frontispiece  of  M.  Vandid's  book  as  a  pictorial  index  to  the  contents :  Times, 
Nov.  2.    [St]  1886  Two  excellent  indices  are  added[to  the  book):  Athe- 

neeum,  Aug.  aa,  p.  231/3. 


INDICIUM 
3.    a  prologue  which  introduces  a  play  or  a  story. 


467 


16M  'Ay  m^  what  act,  |  That  roan  to  loud,  and  thunden  m  the  index  f 
Shaks.,  Ham.,  lu.  4,  53.  . 

4.  techn.  in  algebra,  a  superior  figure  which  indicates 
what  power  or  root  of  an  expression  is  intended ;  in  Printing, 
the  sign  B*;  the  index  finger=the  fore-finger;  /«<fer=the 
Index  Expurgatorius. 

*Index  Expuig&tdrins,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  Expurgatory 
Index,  a  catalogue  of  books  which  Roman  Catholics  are  for- 
bidden to  read,  except  in  expurgated  editions.  The  first  was 
published  under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  1567.  Hence, 
by  extension,  any  catalogue  of  works  which  are  not  read  or 
of  objectionable  things  or  persons. 

1611  it  doth  evidently  appeare  to  the  worlde  fay  the  ItuUx  expnrgat*riu* 
minted  at  Geneva  and  Stnubourg:  T.  Corvat,  CrMilits,  Vol.  ii.  p.  ^(iTfi). 
1619  when  they  more  closely,  utter  Interpreters,  by  an  Index  ijq^f^atortmt^ 
are  openly,  ma<M  to  say  what  other  Reformers  fancie ;  Puhchas,  Aftcreeosmutt 
ch.  acn.  p.  663.  _  1690  In  the  year  1607.  the^  printed  in  Rotne  with  publick 
authority,  a  Book  intituled  Index  Expurgatoriut :  Brent,  Tr.  Soaves  Hut, 
Counc.  Trent  (Hist.  Inqu.X  p.  875  (i67eX  1688  and  least  of  all  did  he  dis- 

course of  lniaEes...and  index  exfurgatoritu:  Chillihgworth,  IVkt.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  71.  1609  for  all  Errata  stall  he  corrected,  and  with  an  happy  Index  ex- 

fmratoritu:  N.  Culverwel,  Light  of  If  at..  Treat.,  p.  33.  I6IH— 6  and 

as  ror  confidence  in  the  promises  of  Christ,  they  cry  it  down  to  the  utmost,  and 
everywhere  expunge  it  oy  their  Indicet  Expnrgaiorii  [pi.]:  J.  Trapp,  Com. 
Old  Test.,  Vol.  III.  p.  410  (i8<81  1691  To  prevent.  Sir,  all  storms  that  might 
have  issued  from  that  quarter,  I  presently  set  me  up  an  Index  expurgatorius ; 
Reasons  0/ Mr.  Bays,  &*c.,  p.  13.  bef.  1788  R.  North,  Examen,  ill.  ix.  9, 
p.  654  (1740X  1788  he  hadoeen  put  into  the  Queen's  Index  Expurgatorius; 

Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  cxix.  (1857X  1899  Paris,  indeed,  might 

be  convenient  for  such  refugee  worics  as  axe  set  down  in  the  Index  Expurga- 
torius of  London :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  v.  p.  319  (1833).  18M  know- 
ing well  that  Fraser's  Magazine  is  eaeeriy  read  at  Rome,  and  not  (on  account 
of  its  morality)  excluded  in  the  Index  Expurgmtoiisu:  Thackeray,  Misc. 
Essays,  p.  260  (1885)- 

indez  ndminnm,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  an  index  of  proper 
names. 

1888  The  Royalist  Composition  Papers,  too,  of  which  Mr.  Phillimore  sup- 

5 lies  a  capital  index  ntmAum,  arc  of  the  highest  importance:  AtAemmm, 
an.  a8,  p.  113/3. 

'*iiidez  rdruin,/^r. :  Late  Lat. :  index  of  subjects ;  opposed 
to  Index  verbdrnm  (Late  Lat.),  an  index  of  words. 

India,  Lat. ;  Ind&  Fr. :  name  of  the  great  southern  penin- 
sula of  Asia,  east  of^  the  Persian  Gulfj  the  East  Indies,  now 
applied  to  all  British  territory  bordering  on  the  said  penin- 
sula, and  in  attributive  use,  like  Indian,  extended  to  countries 
east  of  India  proper.  TniHan  is  also  applied  to  aborigines 
and  natural  products  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  Europeans 
who  reside  or  have  resided  in  the  East  Indies. 

1506  She  ware  a  fayre,  and  goodly  garment  J  Of  most  fine  veluet,  all  of  Indy 
blewe;  Hawbs, /'«</. /'&r.,sig.  I  iii  f.  1S68  dowe  or  paste  of  Borace... 

broughte  hitelye  oute  of  the  Indes:  W.  Wards,  Tr,  Alessio's  Seer.,  Pt.  I.  fol. 
108  r". 

indicator  (.-!-  — s.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  indicator,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat.  indicilre,='' to  point  out':  one  who  or  that 
which  indicates ;  as  the  indicator  of  an  electric  bell  which 
shows  from  what  room  a  summons  comes. 

1666  In  decrepit  age,  all  the  before  mentioned  indicatours  of  strength  and 
perfect  concoction  must  be  depraved,  diminished,  or  abolished :  Smith,  Old  Are, 
p.  118.   [T.]  1799  our  silence  and  our  looks  were  too  sure  indicators  of  the 

fatal  tidings :  H.  Brooke,  Fool  o/Qual.,  VoL  ill.  p.  27. 

indicatrice,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr. :  an  indicatrix.    Obs. 

1641  ordeyned  by  Indicatrice  of  phlebotomye:  R-  Copland,  Tr.  Guydds 
Quest.,  &v.,  sig.  stid  G  iii  r". 

indicatrix,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fern,  of  indicator  {f.  v.). 

indlce,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  indice:  a  mark,  a  token,  a  charac- 
teristic, an  index. 

bef.  1687  too  much  talking  is  ever  the  indice  of  a  foole:  B.  Jonson, 
Discov.  (R.] 

indlciom, />/•  indicia,  sb.:  Lat.,  'a  disclosure',  'a  token', 
'a  proof:  an  item  of  evidence,  an  indication,  a  token,  a 
symptom. 

1690  other  sufficient  Indicia,  at  euidence  besides...this  Indicium  of  this 
Malefactor:  Puhchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  x.  p.  1857.  1639  the  in&llible 

Indicia  that  preceded  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy:  Reffy  to  Defence  0/ 
Proceed.  0/  Dh.  agst.  Engl,  at  Amboyna,  p.  i.  —  a  spedall  indicium  of  their 
guilt :  ib.,  p.  23.  1675   a  ridiculous  garb  is  the  most  certain  indicium  of  a 

foolish  person :  H.  WooLutv,  GentUwomait s  Comfanion,v.  55.  1760  therefore 
the  actual  Seisin  and  Payment  is  the  only  Indicium  of  the  Right;  Gilbert, 
Caus  in  Law  &•  Efuitv,  p.  389.  1815  The  corpse  afforded  no  other  indicia 
respecting  the  (ate  of  Kennedy:  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  x.  p.  104  (1853). 
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INDIGENE 


1819  the  truth  or  fiUtehood  of  any  stateinent...isa)ways  among  the  cbi^  indicia: 
EdtH.  Rn.,  Vol.  31,  p.  106.  IMS  thu  I  divine  bjr  infallible  indicia :  C  RSiUn, 
HardCeuh,  Vol.  ill.  p.  37.  i. 

indigene^  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  indighu :  indigenous. 

IBM  They  were  Indigene,  or  people  bred  vpon  that  very  loyle :  R.  Hakldyt, 
Vtyaga,  I.  491.  [C]  DcC  1706  The  alatemus,  which  we  have  lateljr  received 
from  the  hottest  parts  of  Languedoc,  thrives  with  us,  as  if  it  were  an  indigene : 

EVBLVN.    IT.) 

*indigo  (^  .=.  Ji),  indlco,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  indigo,  indico, 
or  Port,  indico :  Indian  dye,  a  blue  dye  obtained  from  certain 
species  of  Indigoferae,  plants  of  the  Nat.  Order  Leguminosae, 
cultivated  in  tne  East  and  West  Indies;  also  plants  from 
which  such  blue  dye  is  obtained ;  the  violet  color  of  the 
rainbow  or  spoctnuu  (7.  v.). 

1606  Endego  to  dye  silke,  trewe  and  good,  the  farasuola  FaiuuL  xxx.:  R. 
£oBN,  Dtatdtt,  Sect.  lu.  p.  168  (lUc).  1668  the  poulder  of  Itutinm :  W. 

Wakdi^  Tr.  Altaio't  Stcr.,  Pt.  1.  foL  89  r>.  1677  the  roote  is  called  JmUco, 
and  thei  bryng  written  so  many  vertoes  of  it  moiv  then  they  are  wont  to  aay^  of 
the  Rosemarie :  Fsahpton,  yoy/ull  Nmtt,  fol.  loj  r",  IMS  great  quantitie 
at  Indite:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FrrdtricKi  Vey.,  fol.  sr'.  1698   Annil  or 

Indigo  by  the  Gusuratcs  is  called  Gali,  by  others  Nil ;  Tr.  y.  Van  LiMcJuttn^s 
Kn>.,  BIc.  i.  Vol.  II.  fk  91  (18S5X  1600  a  ship  of  80  tunnes  laden  with  hides, 
indieOt  and  *aUap€riUa:  R, iiAKLtnrr,  Voyaget^  Vol.  iii. p.  570.  1600  In  this 
prouince  groweth  great  store  of  I  ndico  being  an  herbe  like  vnto  wilde  woad  :  John 
PoRv,  Tr.  Leis  Hist.  A/r,  p.  s6S.  1610  Seas  may  haue  their  grttnish 

Skie>€olour  expressed  with  lndico(Sinaltsor  Asure);  Folkingham,  ..4r^.fwrzvx, 
II.  vL  p.  57.  1638  Sugarcanes,  Indicos,  Parsnips:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  li^ki., 

p.  639  (1884).      16M  a  ship  of  good  burthen,  laden  with  silks,  indigoes,  calicoes, 
and  such  otlier  cununodities :  J.  Chaubbrlain,  in  Courts  Tinus  0/  Jat.  /., 
1626  Commodities  are  Indicoes,  Cloaths  of  goldj  siluer 


Vol.   11.  p.   469  (1848).  MMmv    ^.wuuiiuuiMB,  iu  t.  xuui>.v«a,  wwskua  vi  Kwiu,  auu«i 

Tissue:  Pukchas, /'tZrrupu,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  483.  1680  Woad,  Madder, 

Indico,  and  Cutcheneale :  Tokn  Taylor.  WTkt.,  sig.  snd  FS^rf/a.  1646  they 
are  painted  with  India  baked  in  a  fire  for  fifteen  days  together:  SirTh.  Brown, 
Pttud.  E^,  Bk.  II.  ch.  v.  p.  <9(i6S6).  1700  Indigo  is  already  very  plentifiil 
here. ..AH  the  Cloaths  of  the  Innabiiants  are  Dyed  with  it:  Ix.Botnuuft  Guinea, 
Let.  xjL,  p.  304.  1741  Cochineel,  Indigo,  Sanapatilla,  Brasil:  J.  O2ELL, 

Tr.  Tcnrnt/orfs  Voy.  Lruant,  Vol.  I",  p.  335-  1860  the  disreputable  old 

lawyer  and  indigo-smu^ler  her  father:  Thackeray,  Ptndennis,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxiL 

S.  397  (i87pX  1864  he. ..went  to  India  to  grow  indigo,  or  buy  opium:  G.  A. 

ALA,  QutU  Abnt,  ch.  ii.  p.  3S. 

in^Tidn&tOT,  sb. :  quasi  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Late 
Lat.  iHdividudre,='\.o  give  individuality  to':  one  who  or  that 
which  gives  individuality. 

1669  it  hath  the  same  Oistinguisher  and  Individuator,  fo  wit  the  same  Form 
or  Soul:  Sir  K.  Diubv,  Ob—rv.  Rtlig.  Mid.,  p.  351. 

in^Tidnnm,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  an  individual  entity,  an  indi- 
vidual. 

1608  That  so,  each  Kinde,  may  last  immortally,  |  Though  th'  Indiniduum 
pass  successively ;  J.  Sylvester,  Tt.  Dn  Bartax,  p.  143  (t6o8X  1610  And 

when  we  ask  the  question,  "  Why  this  objection  may  not  as  well  hold  in  every 
private  bill  of  ^is  kind}"  they  answer  that,  "  individna,  by  name,  do  no  hurt  to 
the  general..." :  Dudlbv  Carlbton,  in  Court  b'  Tiuua  o/yat.  /.,  Vol.  1.  p.  114 
(r648X  16S7  And  this  not  onely  in  S/*cie,  but  in  ludiuidme  [abl.] :  Bacon, 
Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  x.  1 999.  1646  every  indiuidunm :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pitud 
Ef.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  xii.  p.  Z06  (1686^  1668  Where  yet  he  cannot  possibly  mean 
that  every  individuum  should  give  his  suffrage,  but  certainly  the  representative 
consent  of  the  whole  will  content  him;  N.  CuLVHRWBL,  L^t  d/  Natun,  ch.  iv. 
p.  94.  —  How  are  all  the  Individua  amongst  them  maintained  by  acu  of 
pleasure  >  ib.,  ch.  xvii.  p.  177.  bef.  1608  Why  should  she  cbuse  her  Priest* 

to  be  I  Such  Individuums  as  ye?  J.  Cleveland,  Wkt.,  p.  35^  (<687).  bef. 

1670  without  naming  any  individuum :  J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  (rtlliamt,  Pt  11. 149, 
p.  >S7  ('<93)- 

incUTidnTim  "vtjgojn^pkr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  vague  individual, 
something  merely  indicated  as  being  individual  without  any 
specific  identification. 

1000  and  therefore  be  calleth  this  pronoun  demonstrative  "this"  individuum 
varum,  that  is,  a  wandering  proper  name:  Bp.  Ridley,  IVks.,  p.  24  (i84tX 
1060  when  Oirist  said  Hoe  ett  iorput  mtum,  this  word  hoc  pointed  not  the 
bread,  but  individuum  vafum,  as  some  of  them  say:  Jewel,  Srrm.,  Wks., 

ft.  787  (1847).  1727  nothing  can  be  concluded,  because  the  Individua  vaga 

pi.]  are...bairen :  Pops,  Mtm.  M.  Scriiitrut,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  Wks.,  Vol.  vl  p.  131 
(1757).  , 

inductor,  sb. :  Lat.,  'an  instigator',  noun  of  agent  to  indac- 
<;«,=' to  lead  in':  one  who  inducts  (into  an  office);  Electr. 
that  which  acts  inductively. 

1888  the  inductor  indorses  the  certificate  of  induction  (of  a  clerk]  on  the  man- 
date of  the  bisbop :  Schafp-Hbrzoc,  in  Eneyc.  Rtlig.  Kntnul.,  VoL  11.  p.  1076/s. 

•indnlto,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  impost. 

1707  His  Catholic  Majesty  declaring  likewise  that  he  would  not  cause  to  be 
paid,  or  demand  any  indulto's,  or  any  omer  kind  of  donative :  TiNDAL,  Contin. 
Rapin,  Vol.  11.  p.  13/2  (1751).  1704  Yet  his  indultos  vrere  not  confined  to 

the  articles  of  jewels,  which  constituted  only  one  part  of  his  revenue :  Smollett, 
Fird.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xxxii.  Wks.,  Vol  iv.  p.  177  (t8i7X 

tndnper&tor,  sb. :  Lat.,  old  equivalent  of  imperator  {q.  v.). 

1099  this  monarrhall  fludy  indiiperator :  Narhb,  Lenten  Stuffe,  in  Hari. 
Misc.,  VI.  157.    [Davies)  1664—6    Thus  God  the  great  Induperator  be- 

speaketh  the  Medes  and  Persians  as  his  6eld.of)icers :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test., 
Vol.  III.  p.  j49/t  (i8«8). 


INFANTRY 

indnstry  (^  .=..:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  industrie:  close  appli- 
cation to  labor  or  business ;  productive  labor ;  a  particular 
branch  of  productive  labor. 

1081  and  that  slouthe  and  dulnease  beynge  plucked  from  them  by  Industrie, 
they  be  induced  unto  the  continuall  acte :  Elvot,  Govemeur,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxiii. 


Vol.  II.  p.  365  (1880).      1646  which  thinge,  with  grete  Industrie,  be  perfounned : 
Tr.  Polydm  yergi/'s  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  28  (1846).  1090  Experience  is 

Vr  industry  achieved :  Shaks.,  Two  Gent.  q/Ver,,i.  3,  n.         1640  the  Lord 


Chief  Jiistice...had  used  extraordinary  art  and  industry  In  discovering  all  the 
drcumstanoes  of  the  poisoning  of  Overbury :  Howell,  Lett.,  1.  L  p.  3.  1678 
the  Hollanders  exceeded  us  in  industry :  Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  tL  p.  »  (187a). 

inefEftble  (-  -i  —  -),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ineffable :  unspeak- 
able, inexpressible,  too  sacred  for  utterance. 

beC.  1000  the  ineffable  vnion  in  the  person  of  Christ:  Bp.  Carohbr,  Exilic., 
fol.  9.   [R.]  1098  Ineffabiie,  inefCtble,  vnspeakable,  that  cannot  be  spoken : 

Florio.  1611  Ineffable,  tneffiible,  vnspeakeable,  vnntierable:  CorcR. 

1667  ambrosial  fragrance  fiU'd  |  AIIHeaVniandinlbeblessedSpiritselect  |  Sense 
of  new  joy  ine&ble  diffused :  Milton,  P.  L.,  in.  137. 

inen.    Seemaund. 

inenarrable,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  beyond  expression, 
unspeakable. 

bef.  1680  This  Messed  Lorde  is  to  be  set  by  aboue  althing,  he  is  to  be  loved 
beste,  for  his  inenarrable  goodnes:  Fisher,  Seven  Psalms,  Ps.  143,  Pt.  iii.  [R.l 
1601  is  there  ought  more  admirable,  than  the  inenarrable  force  of  the  ledprocall 
tides  of  the  sea :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  i.    [R.] 

inertia,  sb.i  Lat:  inactivity,  indisposition  to  move;  in 
Physics,  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  remain  at  rest  if  resting, 
or  to  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line  if  moving.  See 
vlsinertiae. 

1797  Inertia  0/ Matter,  in  philosophy,  is  defined  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  be 
a  passive  principle  by  which  bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest;  Encyc.  Brit. 
1806  detained  and  cramped  by  the  inertia  of  other  bodies :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  7, 
p.  77.  1818  The  reawn  of  this  mode  of  life,  it  is  said,  arises  from  the  inertia 
of  the  Spanish  habits:  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  RelaL,  Vol.  rv.  p.  282  (1834X 
1891  a  tranquillity  that  seemed  no  product  of  inertia :  Confess,  o/an  En^.  O^um. 


Eater,  Pt.  11.  p.  115  (1823). 

reform  in  every  sb^pe;   Eu 

(Bohn,  1866X      1877  This  skilful  inertia  baffled  the  fair,  in  a  man;  in  a  wonuin^ 


1866  There  is  a  drag  of  inertia  which  resists 
Subrson,  Ei^.  Trmti,  xviu.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  13s 


reform  in  every  1 
(Bohn,  1866X  1 
they  might  have  expected  it :  C.  Rbaob,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  xiii.  p.  lai  (1883)^ 

inevitable  {—J.  —  —  —),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inivitetblex  un- 
avoidable. 

1081  do  endeuour  them  selfes  to  bryn^  the  life  of  man  in  to  an  ineuitable 
confusion:  Elvot,  Govemour,  Blc  ill.  ch.  iii  Vol  u.  p.  tt%  (z88o).  1046  the 
inevitable  power  of  fatalitle  didd  quite  dispatche  him  an  other  waye  I  Tr.  Polydort 
VergiVs  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  976(1846).  —  the  king  and  queene... endeavoured 
every  where  to  avoyde  the  miscniei  inevitable :  ih..  Vol  11.  p  103.  1069  the 
ineuitable  corruption  of  his  nature:  Grafton,  Chron,,  Pt.  vii.  y,  79.  1696 

Must  yield  to  such  ineviuhle  shame:  Shaks.,  Merck.  ofVen.,  iv.  t,  57.  1646 
the  Inquisition  being  so  cruelly  formidable  and  inevitable:  Evblvn,  Diary, 
Vol  1.  p.  238. 

inexorable  {z-J.:^-  £),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inexorabU:  not 
to  be  affected  by  prayers,  unrelenting. 

1663  howe  inexorable  hee  was  to  such  as  bee  wanne  by  force:  Brbndb,  Tr. 
Quint  Curt.,  fol.  192.    [R.]  1611  Inexoraile,  Inexorable,  vninueauble ; 

churlish,  obdurate ;  Cotgr.  1646   to  pardon  otkcrs  prone,  |  Inexorable  to 

At»ur{/'alone:  Fanshawb,  Tr.  Pastor  Fido,  p.  221  (t647X 

*infitnta,  sb. :  Sp.  and  Port.,  'a  female  infant':  title  of  the 
royal  princesses  ofSpain  and  Portugal. 

1603  the  Lady  Infanta:  W.  Watson,  QuodiiieU  o/Relig.  O'State,  p.  152. 
1616  the  very  litfanta  of  the  Giants !  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iv.  a,  WIu., 
Vol  IL  p.   14s  (1631 — 40).  1639    and  in  case  Albertus  should  survive 

the  In/tmta,  be  should  be  but  Governor  onely :  Howell,  Lett..  11.  xv.  p.  25 
(164s).  1637  the  Abbot  of  Seaglia,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ambassador,  who 

from  Paris  repaired  to  BruaaeU,  is  negocmting  there  with  the  in&nta:  In  Court 
&•  Times  ofCAas.  I.,  Vol  i.  p.  232  (1848).  bef.  1668  To  court  the  rich 

Infanta  ofour  Mine:).  Clevbland,  Wks.,  p.  388  (1687I  1661   The 

Infanu  of  Portugal ;  Evelyn,  Diaty,  VoL  I.  p.  352  (1850)1  bef  1670  the 

incomparable  Affection  which  be  beareth  to  the  Infanta:  J.  Hacket,  Abf. 
Williams,  Pt  1. 144,  p.  135  (1693X  1760  Lady  C.  grew  frightened  lest  her 

infisnta  should  vex  herself  sick:  HOR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol  II.  p.  loa  (t8$7X 
1846  The  Infanta  is  mealy-faced  and  uninteresting  :  Ford,  Handbk,  S/atn, 
Pl  il  p.  7St. 

infiuite,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  son  of  a  king  of  Spain  or  Portugal 

1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

^infimtry  {j.  —  =.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  infanterie:  foot- 
soldiery,  soldiery  of  the  line ;  facetiously,  children  (collect- 
ively), see  quot  fr.  Jonson  (1623). 

1679  if  the  Enimie  pursue  vs  so  faste,  that  our  armed  Fanterie  cannot  match 
away  in  Militairr  order:  Digges,  Stratiot..  p.  r57.  1691  charge  of  the 

enemies  infanterie :  Garrard,  Art  Warre,  p.  10.  1098  would  be  defended 

and  shadowed  by  the  Infanterie :  R.  Barrkt,  Tkeor.  of  Warrts,  Bk.  v.  p.  154. 
1098  one  of  your  poore  Infanterie:  B.  Jonson,  ^».  Man  in  his  Hum.,  iii.  5, 
Wks.,  p.  39(1616).  1601    Cjivallerie  and  Fanterie :  Holland,  Tr.  Z"^. 

A^  H.,  Bit.  6,  ch.  91,  Vol.  I.  p.  128.  1613  take  away  the  middle  people,  and 

you  talte  away  the  infantery,  which  is  the  nerue  of  an  Armie:  Bacon,  Ess  ,  xL 
p.  476  (1871).  1638  there  is  a  schoolmaster  ...o'er  the  execution  place  hath 

painted  |  Time  whipt,  for  terror  to  the  in&ntry :  B.  Jonson,  Time  Vindicated, 
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INFANTS  PERDUS 

Wb..  !>■  ^h  (1860X  ItM  our  musketeen...weK  forced  lo  receive  all  the 

jBuskct-shot  of  Cromweirs  infantry :  Sir  J.  TurnbRi  Mtnairt^  in  Carlyle's 
UW*  ^  SfndUt  c/CromtuMU,  lieL  xU. 

[The  toTBifanterie  is  fr.  It. /attteria.  The  Fr.  infanterie 
is  (r.  the  full  It  fonn  in/anteria,='^yo\xng  men'  (collectively), 
fir.  It  infoHU,"^^  young  man',  'an  infant'.] 
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469 


infants  perdus:  Fr.    See  en&DS  perdns. 


Old  Fr.  inferitmr. 


•inferior  {^—>L--),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr. 
assimilated  to  Lat.  »«/Smor,= 'lower'. 

I,  adj. :  I.  lower  (in  space),  nearer  to  the  ground,  nearer 
to  the  earth's  centre ;  in  reference  to  bodies  (outside  the  earth 
and  its  special  sphere  of  attraction),  nearer  to  the  sun. 

1093  where  the  inferior  ventricle  receynine  the  liuer  stomacke*  tplene» 
tidaejre*:  T.  Calk,  Eiukirid.,  foL  13  r>.  1ST8  the  supcriour  |Mrt  of  eoery 

liUe,  b  thicker  then  the  inferioor :  J.  Banistrr,  Hut.  MaH,  Blc.  i.  foL  13  V. 
ISM  for  hervby  the  motion  of  other  Stars  are  not  measured,  the  fixed  Stars  by 
tBtny  diotmnd  years,  the  Sun  hy  365  daies,  the  superiour  Planets  by  more,  the 
atcnaat  by  somewhat  less:  Sixth.  Brown,  PtnuL  Ef.,  Blc.  iv.  ch.  xiL  p.  174 
(iCt^  MM  That  in  a  Serun,  far  above  |  Inferior  fowls  of  the  Air,  move: 
S.  BirrLR*.  Huditrtu,  Ft.  11.  Cant.  iii.  p.  183. 

I.  adj.:  2.  numerically  smaller,  lower  in  serial  order, 
lower  in  grade  or  rank,  lower  in  any  kind  of  merit. 

15S1  Beholde  also  the  ordie  that  ffod  hath  pnt  geiierally  in  al  his  creatures. 


I  and  assendvoge  upwarde :  Elvot, 


begynnyng  at  the  moete  inferiour  or         .  _      . 

CMtrnamr,  Bk.  1.  ch.  L  VoL  i.  p.  a  (1880X  USIf  a  man  farre  inferior  to 

theai  both  in  Icming  iugement  ana  vertewt^G.  Jov,  Apet.  to  W.  TindaU.  p.  99 
(1883),  156S   From  the  superiour  vniuersal  to  the  inferiour,  thus  we  may 

mson:  T.  Wilson,  RmU  ^ Rtca.,  fol.  ax  ro(i567).  UT9  Ptriclts,  who 

alvaies  tooke  part  with  the  inferiour  sort :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch^y.  541  (1613X 
IBM  that  roymll  hoiu,  |  From  whence,  to  none  inferior,  ye  came:  Spens.,  /*.  Q., 
10.  iil  54.  1596  The  fourth  by  the  proportions  of  lesse  inequality  prindpafiic 
maibed,  that  is  when  all  the  notes  and  rests  following,  ate  so  often  multiplied 
in  tbcnttehies,  as  when  the  inferiour  number  containeth  the  supeiioiir;  Pmimoay 
U  Mus.t  sig.  D  ii  r'.  1608  Are  not  inferior  bodies  here  on  earth  I  Prodnc'd 

sad  govern  d  by  those  heavenly  ones!  Middlhton,  Familf  a/Lm,  iii.  i,  Wks., 
VoL  in.  p.  49<t885X  1620  the  inferiour  Curates:  Brint,  Tr.  Sem/t  Hist. 
CfKne.  Trtnt,  Bk.  II.  p.  174  (16761  16M  our  lower  man  is  part  of  the 

inferiour  Spirit  of  the  Universe :  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  sig.  B  7  (1647).  1723 

Aose  on  the  Table  aie...bysonie  Inferior  Hand:  Richardson,  Stattat,  &v.,  im 
ludf,  p.  139' 

II.  sb. :  a  person  of  a  lower,  or  comparatively  low,  social 
or  official  position. 

1026  Vonge  men  agaynst  their  superiours  /  And  prelates  agaynst  their  in* 
(Briaars:  W.  Roy  &  Jex.  Barlowb,  Redt  me,  S/'c,  p.  90 (1B71X  ISM  the 
oDOfflunen,  whidie  ought  to  be  inferioun  to  iheym,  and  doo  to  them  reuerence: 
EivoT,  /«.  Gaoermmiut,  foL  73  r'.  ISM   but  the  superiours  was  com- 

BisttmM  by  the  king  to  be  more  nonorablye  serued  then  the  inferiours:  W.  Prat, 
A/ricm,  sig.  G  ii  f.  16T2  As  the  CmfonU  u  a  degrte  in  dignitie  aboue  the 
priuate  Souldior,  so  ought  be  also  in  wit,  discretion  and  diligence  to  surmount  his 
Irferion:  DiGCES,  Str»ti»l.,y.  84.  ISM  I  had  that  which  any  inferior 

might  I  At  market-prke  have  botwht:  Shaks.,  AlTt  Well,  v.  3.  aiB.  1603 

Aid  wch  is  he,  that  doth  affirm  the  Stan  |  To  have  no  force  on  these  inferiours : 
J.  Sylvester.  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  108  (160SX  1668^  And  whosoever  is  rightly 
seen  in  all  these  things,  he  will  ascribe  all  these  inferiours  to  the  stars  as  their 
canses:  Tr.  %  Ba^titta  Pnia't  Nat.  Mag.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  viii.  p.  13. 

*iiifamo,  pL  infemi,  sb. :  It. :  the  infernal  regions,  hell ; 
mttaph.  a  place  or  position  of  torment 

ItM  I  did  not  choose  to  have  the  little  one  continue  in  the  inferno  its  papa 
sod  mamma  were  making  round  it :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Ainu,  VoL  I.  ch.  xiL 
p.  197.  U8S  the  precincts  of  what  are,  we  fear,  in  the  case  of  certain 

poGncal  prisoners,  its  infimi:  Atktiurum,  July  11,  p.  45/1. 

infima  species,  pi.  infimae  species,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  the 
lowest  species  included  in  a  genus  or  class ;  loosely,  the  most 
insignificant  particular  included  under  a  generalisation. 

1619  being  contented  lo  be  the  infima  tftcits,  the  lowest  in  the  predicament 
«f  yoor  frends :  Howell,  Lttt.,  i.  xii.  p.  33  (1645).  IMS  Such  generalia- 

tioiK.  therefore,  ought  to  be  grounded  on  an  examination  of  all  the  infimae 
titan  comprebend«l  in  them,  and  not  of  a  portion  only :  J.  S.  Mill,  Sftttm  0/ 
Ltgk,  VoL  II.  p.  117  (1856). 

infinltinn,  sb.:  neut  of  Lat  *M/?fff/«x,s' infinite':  infi- 
nity, infinite  space,  anything  which  transcends  all  limitations. 

1089  that  infinilnm  which  the  pouertie  of  their  conceit  cannot  compasse: 
Nashe,  in  Greene's  Mtnafhan,  p.  la  (1880). 

inilaininstioii  (^± -  m r^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  infiammation: 
a  beating,  a  state  of  heat ;  a  morbid  condition  in  the  body, 
accompanied  by  heat. 

1S28  vwifte  inflammation  of  these  doulce  foodes  &  coouertynge  in  to  coler : 
Patoell,  Tr.  Rtg.  Sal.,  «ig.  H  ii  r».  1S43  the  patient  complayned  of  great 
pavne  and  heate,  and  inflammation  :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirur^.,  fol.  xxvi 
i^/i._      1878  iimamations  of  the  lunges:  J.  Banistkr,  Hist.  Man,  sig.  B  iij  v*, 

e  of  us  should  be  too, 


1S9T  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards;  which  some  c 


but 


for  inflammation :  Shaks., //  Hfn.  IV.,  iv.  3,  103.  1601  aposiemesand  in> 

baunations:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  34,  ch.  5,  Vol.  11.  p.  179. 

inflation  (.=.  u  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inflation :  the  act  or 
process  of  distending  by  air  or  gas ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 


tended by  air  or  gas;  metapk.  precarious  expansion  in 
amount  or  value ;  turgidity  or  tumidity  (of  style). 

1S28  vcntosities/inflasions/and  ache  of  the  bealye:  Pavnell,  Tr.  Rtg.Sal., 
sig.  G  iv  r>.  1648  Satirion  is  bote  and  moy«e  in  the  fyrst,  and  thofore  it 

prouoketh  lechery,  through  his  inflation  or  wyndynesse :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigt's 
Ckirurg.,  fol.  cxxvi  v/t.  1ST8  What  is  it,  that  in  tlie  tyme  of  iEacukipias 

were  no  distillations  nor  inflations:  J.  Banister,  Hist,  Mass,  sig.  B  ii]  v*. 

infl&tus,  sb. :  Lat :  a  blowing  into,  inspiration. 

^inflnenza,  .r^.:  It,  lit.  'influence':  an  epidemic  form  of 
catarrh  accompanied  by  fever,  pain  in  the  body  and  limbs, 
and  prostration. 

1T6S  Mr.  Montagu. ..had  been  much  pulled  down  by  the  fashionable  cold 
called  I'  ['the']  inflnnua:  Mrs.  Montagu,  Ltt.,  Oct.  1767  I  am  sun 

London  is  at  least  as  sickly  [as  Dresden]  now,  for  there  reigns  an  epidemical  dis- 
temper called  by  the  genteel  name  of  Vinflntnaa.  It  is  a  little  fever,  which 
scarcely  anybody  dies  of ;  and  it  generally  goes  off  with  a  little  looseness :  Lord 
CHBSTBRriELD,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  190,  p.  $a5(i774X  1767  I  bope...you 

have  escaped  the  Influenza,  which  it  is  reported  is  at  Paris:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's 
Geo.  Semfn  A'Conttmforaries,  VoL  11.  p.  187  (1883)1  1788  my  gout  was  not 
worth  the  inquiry,  bemg  only  a  codicil  to  the  influenza:  Hon.  Walpole, 
Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  238  (1858).  1798  A  great  number  of  men...have  been 

left  sick  and  debilitated  at  the  respective  garrisons,  from  a  malady  called  in- 
fluenza: Am*r.  State  Pafers,  Ind.  Affairs,  Vol.  iv.^  361  (iSsaX  *1878 
colds,  influenza :  Lloyd's  IVify.,  May  19,  p.  8/6.    (St.  J 

infr&i  adv.  and  prep. :  Lat :  below,  further  on. 

*illlM  dig.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  in/rd  dignittUem:  be- 
neath (one's)  dignity. 

1821 — 2  If  the  graduates  in  this  way  condescend  to  express  their  thongfats 

"'■■■■         ■  .       -      ■ .,^.  Hazlitt,  Taile-Talk, 

Provost  of  this  most  flourish- 
.  _  Scott,  Redmtnttet,  ch.  xi. 

p.  359(1886).  18H  The  Oickeoesque  chapters  dealing  with  Mr.  Twinkle  and 
bis  troupe  are  rather  wi^  ^.  in  a  novelist  with  a  style  of  has  own:  Atkemntm, 
June  IS,  p.  77«/3. 

infractor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  in/ringere, 
='to  infringe',  'to  violate':  a  breaker,  a  violator. 

bef.  1648  Who  shall  be  deposiury  of  the  oaths  and  leagues  of  princes,  or 
(iilminate  against  the  perjured  infractors  of  ihemt  Lord  Herbert  or  Cherburv, 
Hen.  Via.,  p.  363.    (T.] 

infrangible  (- i£z.r.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  infrangibU:  in- 
violable, unbreakable,  inseparable. 

16M  And  therefore  he  that  nameth  an  alome,  saith  as  much,  as  infrangible, 
Holland,  Tr.  Plsil.  Mar.,  p.  661.   (R.) 
inuincible:  CoTCR. 


impassible,  and  without 

1611  Infrangible,  Infrangible,  vnbreakable 


vacuity: 


ialaJtL,pi.  Infalae,  .r^.:  Lat:  a  woollen  fillet  worn  by 
Ancient  Romans  on  sundry  ceremonial  occasions.  Angli- 
cised by  Holland  as  infules  (pL). 

*infa8dria,  sb.  pi. :  Late  Lat :  name  applied  to  a  ^eat 
number  of  minute  animalcules  and  vegetable  organisms 
found  in  infusions  of  decaying  organic  substances,  and  in 
water  generally. 

1866  The  infusoria,  with  the  exception  of  two  marine  spedes,  are  all  io- 
habitants  of  fresh  water:  C  Darwin,  Jeum.  Beagle,  ch.  L  p.  5. 

Inga:  Sp.  fr.  Peru.    See  Inca. 

*ingenio,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  sugar  manufactory,  a  sugar  plantation. 

1600  building  his  owne  Ingenios  or  sugar-milles:  R.  HAKLtrvT,  Voyetges, 
VoL  iiL  p.  718.  162S  bis  Mastnws,  or  Ingtnetues,  where  his  Sugar  Canes 

did  grow:  Pcrchai,  Pilgrimi,  VoL  u.  Bk.  vi.  p.  853.  166S  Ingenioa,  or 

Sugar-houso,  wherein  they  grind  their  Canes,  and  boyi  the  juice  to  make  it 
Sugar:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav..  p.  3  (1677).  ITTT  Extensive  pUntatioos 

were  begun:  sugar-works,  which  the  Spaniaids  called  ingenids  ['engmes'],  firon 
the  various  machinery  employed  in  them,  were  erected:  Robertson,  America, 
Bk.  HI.  Wks.,  Vol.  vl  p.  195  (1824). 

'*ing6nne,  sb.fem.:  Fr.,  fern,  of  »»«f/««,  =  ' ingenuous':  an 
ingenuous  woman  (generally  young),  a  woman  who  displays 
a  character  of  artless  simplicity. 

1868  When  attacked  sometimes,  Beckv  had  a  knack  of  adopdng  a  demure 
inginMt  air,  under  which  she  was  most  dangerous:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xvi.  p.  167  (1879).  1877  the  blue  one  is  really  a  dunning  little 

inginne:  L.  W.  H.  Lockhart,  Mine  is  Time,  ch.  i,  p.  4  (1879X 

ingesta,  sb.  pi. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  ingestus,  past  part  pass. 
of  ingerere,=*\.o  carry  in',  'to  put  in' :  substances  taken  into 
an  organic  body  to  be  assimilated;  hence,  metapk.  con- 
ceptions introduced  into  the  mind. 

1727  the  extraordinary  ouantity  of  the  Ingesta  and  Egesta  of  the  people : 
Pope,  Mem.  M.  Scriilerus,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xiv.  Wks.,  VoL  VL  p.  159  (1757). 

ingestar,  ingistera,  sb. :  It  enghistara  (Florio) :  "a  glasse 
to  holde  wine  in,  or  to  power  wine  out  of. 

1611  Thcke  wines  are  alwajrs  brought  up.. .in  oertaine  great  glasses  called 
Ingistera' es:  T.  Coryat,  Crudities,  VoL  11.  p.  7a  (17^  1617  for  an  ingestar  of 
wine  (a  measure  somewhat  bigger  then  the  English  pint)  fbure  holinei:  F.  Mort* 
SON,  //>».,  Pl  I.  p.  94. 
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INGLE 


ingle*  (-i— ),  si.:  Sc.  fr.  Gael.  aingeal,='firt' :  a  fire- 
place ;  hence,  m^e-nook,  a  chimney-corner.  Borrowed  by 
English  poets  from  Bums  and  Scott. 

ingle*,  enj^e,  enghle  {^—),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  eHgkel,='axi 
angel',  'a  chorister,  'a  favorite  youth'. 

1.  a  favorite  youth. 

16M  hU  ingle  at  home:  B.  Jonson,  SiL  Wem.,  i.  i,  Wks.,  p.  aoS/i  (i860). 

2.  an  intimate  friend. 

1609  bis  quondam  patrons,  his  dear  ingles  now :  Massixcbk,  City  Madam, 
IT.  I.  (R.] 

Inglese  Italianato,&c.:It.  SeeEngleBeItalianato,&c. 

ingr&tnm  si  dixeris,  onmia  dixeris,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'if 
you  say  ungrateful,  you  will  have  said  everything',  i.e.  in- 
gratitude includes  aU  other  vices  of  character,  or  any  vice 
may  be  expected  from  an  ungrateful  person. 

1686  What  the  moralist  saith  of  the  ungiatefuK  ingraium  si  dixerii,  omnia 
Jixtris,  is  as  true  of  the  hypocritical  person :  N.  Harov,  ttt  Ef.  John,  Nicbol's 
Ed.,  p.  5G/1  (1865).  1683   Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand. 

Diviiut,  Vol.  IX.  p.  510  (i8i4X 

ingredient  (—ILz.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ingriditnt :  an 
element  of  a  compound  or  mixture.  The  adj.  ingredient,  also 
used  as  sb.  (='one  who  enters'),  is  fr.  Lat  ingredient-. 

1548  This  cerole ...  comforteth  y<  sore  place,  as  it  appeareth  to  hym, 
that  consydereth  the  ingrediemes :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo  t  Chirurg.,  fol. 
xlii  r^/a.      —    lynseed  and  fenugreke   stamped  wyth   the  teste    of  the  in- 

rdience:  «'*.,  fol.  ccii  c/a.  1600  what  aie  the  ingredienu  to  your  fucusT 

Jonson,  Cynth.  Xrv.,  v.  4,  Wks.,  p.  148  (1616).  1606  Every  inordinate 
cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil:  Smaks.,  Otk..  ii.  3,  3x1. 
1627  The  other  Ingnditnts  are,  the  Bloud^Sioiu  in  Powder  and  some  other 
Tkingt:  Bacon,  If  at.  Hist.,  Cent.  x.  |  998.  1616  Small^oale,  Salt-peter, 
and  Camphire  made  into  powder  will  be  of  little  force,  wherein  notwithstanding 
there  wants  not  the  accending  ingredient :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  .£>.,  p.  90. 
1686  Piety  was  so  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  constitution  :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  II.  p.  as4  (1873).  1776  A  principal  ingredient  of  the  character  of  the 

Athenian  was  piety  in  the  extreme :  K.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  188. 

Ingua:  Sp.  fr.  Peru.    See  Inca. 

inheritrix,  .r^.:  guasi-La.t.,  fem.  of  Eng.  inheritor:  an 
heiress. 

bef.  1686  Thou  then  whom  partial  heavens  conspired  in  one  to  fiame  |  The 
proof  of  beauty's  worth,  th*  inheritrix  of  fame :  Sidney,  in  Arber's  Eng.  Gamer, 
I.  565.  [C]  ISM   If  a  baron  match  with  a  femme  that  is  an  mheretrix  : 

Parsons,  Com/,  ait.  Success.,  Pt.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  9a.  1SS9  no  female  |  Should 
be  inheritrix  in  Salique  Und:  Shaks.,  //en.  V.,  i.  a,  s'-  1600  If  the  wife 

be  an  inheritrix  and  bring  land  with  her  to  the  marriage :  Sir  Th.  Smith, 
Commonrm.  0/ Engl.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  viii.  p.  234(1633).  1612  he  would  giue  him 
one  of  the  Emperours  Ladies  to  wife,  that  were  an  Inheretrix  of  some  great  and 
rich  state  on  the  firme  land;  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  in.  ch.  xii. 
p.  356.  1617  'tis  a  rich  churl,  |  And  this  his  sole  inheritrix  :  Middleton, 

FairQuar.,  i.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  168  (i38^  1668  one  of  the  daughters  and 
inheritrices  [//.I  of  Hugh  Staffoitl  of  Suihwich :  Fuller,  Worthies,  Dorsetshire. 
(R.]  1743  "This  person  was  told  (inadvertently)  by  a  gentleman  of  value, 

that  he  had  obtained  of^his  wife,  an  inheritrix,  a  fine  during  her  minority  :  R. 
NoBTH,  Lives  o/Nort/u,  VoL  1.  p.  216(1836). 

initiator  (z.j.z.s.  z.),  sb. :  En^.  fr.  Late  Lat.  initiator, 
noun  of  agent  to  initiare,=^to  begin'  (Lat., 'to  initiate'):  one 
who  or  that  which  begins  ;  one  who  initiates. 

bef.  1766  But  now,  as  you,  good  man,  believe  eternal  pun'ishments,  even  so 
do  the  interpreters  of  these  holy  mysteries,  the  hierophants  and  initiators :  War- 
burton,  Dtvine  Legation,  Bk.  11. 1  iv.  [K.] 

initi&tus,  pi.  initi&ti,  sb. :  Lat. :  one  who  is  initiated  (into 
mysteries),  an  adept. 

1886  as  the  Solons  or  Platos  of  antiquity  travelled  to  consult  the  ioitiati  of 
Sais :  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  II.  Pt.  L  p.  1089. 

innamorata, -ato  :  It.    Seeinam-. 

'*inno'vator  (J.  — .'-  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  »««<war#,=(Late  Lat.)  'to  alter  :  one  who  innovates,  an 
advocate  of  change,  a  revolutionist. 

1600  Sir  E.  Sandys,  SUte  Relig.,  sig.  K  1  ro.  1607  a  traitorous 

innovator,  I  A  foe  to  the  public  weal :  Shaks.  ,  Coriol. ,  iiL  i,  175.  1620  the 
temerity  of  the  Innovators :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  //ist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  vi. 
p.  440  (1676)  1644  to  suppresse  htm  [ Wicklef  ]  as  a  schismatic  and  innovator: 
Hilton,  Arte*.,  p.  68  (1868)  1604  it  is  rather  Schismaticall  Novelty  not 
to  he  a  sociable  Innovator:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p  315.  1693  and 
if  these  will  but  bestir  themselves  against  all  Innovators  whatsoever,  it  win 

Jnickly  be  seen,  &c. :  South,  Serm.,  VoL  11.  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  3  »»  (1727). 
771  But  this  was  not  till  other  innovators  had  broke  loose  too  from  rigid  sym- 
metry :  Hor.  Walpole,  Vertue's  Anecd.  Painting,  Vol.  iv.  p.  137.  1840  As 
if  defving  the  power  of  rate,  or  |  The  band  of '  Time  the  Innovator' :  Barham, 
Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  90  (1865). 

^innuendo,  gerund  abl.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Lat,  fr.  innuere, 
'to  give  a  (significant)  nod',  'to  intimate',  'to  hint':  intimating, 
signifying,  meaning. 


INQUISITOR 

L  gerund:  Leg.  a  word  used  to  introduce  the  specific 
name  or  description  of  a  person  or  thing  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  without  specification. 

IL  sb. :  I.  Leg.  an  explanatory  clause ;  the  blanks  or  sug- 
gestions in  an  alleged  libel  wherein  names  are  not  mentioned. 

1760  that  to  tie  up  the  Meaning  of  the  first  Words  to  Bankruptcy,  the 
Plaintiff  had  laid  an  Innuendo :  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  6^  Equity,  p.  116. 
1772  He  (Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield]  told  the  jury,  in  so  many  wfutls,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  determine,  except  the  fiict  of  printing  and  ^tblishing,  and 
whether  or  no  uie  bianJts,  or  inuendees  were  properly  filled  up  in  the  informa- 
tion :  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  Pref.,  p.  xvL  1802  an  indictment  for  libel 
with  all  the  inuendos  filled  up  :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  1,  p.  106. 

II.    sb. :  2.    an  insinuation,  a  covert  suggestion. 

bef.  1701  Mercury,  though  employed  oa  a  quite  contrary  errand,  owns  it  a 
marriage  by  an  innuendo:  Drvdbn.  (J.)  1704  I  am  certain,  that  future 

Sons  of  Art,  will  return  large  Thanks  to  my  Memory  for  so  grateful,  so  useful  an 
/nnuendo  :  Swift,  Tale  o/a  Tub,  I  iv.  p.  103  (and  Ed.)  1718  Will  you 

never  leave  your  innuendoes?  do  you  think  it  hard  to  find  out  who  is  the  tulip  in 
your  last  Thursday's  paper?  Addison,  Guardian,  No.  160,  Wks.,  VoL  iv,  p.  305 
(1856).  1782  For  Sir  Philip  well  knows  I  That  his  innuendoes  |  Will  serve 

him  no  longer  in  verse  or  in  prose :  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  Bed.,  VoL  II.  p.  334 
(1660)  bef.  1733   Slanders  and  double-penned  Innuendo's :  R.  North, 

Exanten,  I.  in  47,  p.  53  (1740X  1746  Inis  inuendo  enraged  the  other  so 

much,  that  he  staned  up:  Smollbtt,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xvii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p  99 
(1817).  1705    "  By  publishing  the  names  at  full  length  in  your  paper,  I 


innuendoes" ;  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  World,  No.  105,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  177 
(^777)  1811   a  few  of  those  expressions  which  move  by  inuendo :  L.  M. 

Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  i.  p.  137  (snd  Ed.).  1838  Jhe  lover  answered  by 


an  inueiido...which  enraged  her ;  Lord  Lvtton,  Paui  Clifford,  p.  346  (1848). 
1864  never  a  sneer,  an  innuendo,  a  wicked  bon  mot,  but  found  a  partner:  G.  A. 
Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  40.  1883  A  huge  truncneoa  of  wredc, 

half  buried  in  the  sands  at  my  feet,  completed  the  innuendo  of  the  scene ;  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  New  Arai.  Nts.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  7. 

inocnlator  {—±  —  J.  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  inoculStor,='aa 
ingrafter',  noun  of  agent  to  inoculare,='to  ingraft':  an 
ingrafter ;  one  who  inoculates,  one  who  or  that  which  intro- 
duces the  germs  of  disease  into  the  body. 

bef.  1627  Wee  haue  Three  others  that  doe  Execute  the  Experiments  so  Di- 
reeled,  and  Report  them.  These  wee  call  /nocutatours:  Bacon,  New  Atlantis, 
p.  45.  1871  How  many  eyes  this  same  piece  of  cloth  had  wiped  it  would  be 

impossible  to  say,  but  such  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  danger  of  holy  relics, 
that  are  inoculators  of  all  manner  of  contagious  diseases:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile 
Tributaries,  ch.  viii.  p.  no. 

inprirais:  Lat    See  imprimis. 

Inprincipio:  Late  Lat:  See  In  principio. 

*ln<ltllsitor  {=.±z.—),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  inquisitor,  noun 
of  agent  to  iHgu(rere,=^to  search  into',  'to  examine'. 

1.  a  searcher,  an  examiner. 

1528  enquisitour...enquysytour...inquysitour:  Lord  Bernbrs,  Froissart,  11. 
163,  p.  450(1813)  1579  uquisitors  of  gods  secrets:  J.  Lyly,  Euphues,  p.  160 
{t&X).  _  1686   There  are  others  also  no  lesse  hurtfull,  who  have  been  such 

curious  Inquisitors  of  the  ayises  of  all  naturall  things :  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.,  p.  153  (1580)  1623  [of  Eies,  Ears,  Nose]  my  hot  Inquisitor : 

B.  JoHSON,  Masgues  (VoL  11.),  p.  93  (i^)  1646    the  lubtility  of  that  In- 

quisitor: Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pteud.  Ep.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  s  (1686)  1665  And 

therefore,  what  I  cannot  find  in  the  leaves  of  former  Inquisitours ;  I  seek  in  the 
Modem  attempts  of  nearer  Authors :  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  xxiL  p.  164  (186^ 

2.  an  official  examiner,  an  examining  magistrate. 

1549  there  be  certaine  inquisitours,  called  Sindici,  sent  foorth  to  refourme 
exiorcions :  W.  Thomas,  //ist.  /tat.,  fol.  81 1*.  1084  the  Judges. ..being  in- 
quisitors themselues  against  heretikes  and  witches,  did  both  accuse  and  condemne 
tnem:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  16.  1607—13  single  men 

are  more  cruell,  and  hard  hearted,  good  to  make  seuere  Inquisitours :  Bacon, 
Ess.,  xxiL  p.  368  (1871).  1646  When  he  [the  Doge]  is  dead  ther  be  /«. 

auisttors  that  examin  his  actions,  and  his  misdemeanors  are  punishable  in  his 
Heirs:  Howbll,  Lett.,  1.  xxxiv.  p.  66. 

3.  a  judge  of  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition,  an  Ecclesi- 
astical (Jourt  in  Roman  Catholic  states  established  for  the 
detection  and  suppression  of  heresy. 

bef.  1568  all  the  bloodie  Inquisitors  in  Italic:  AscMAM,  Scholemaster,  p.  140 
(1884)  1593  defending  him  from  the  Inquisitor  of  Rome:  Relij.  Wotton., 

p.  70K  (1685).  1630  who  by  the  Inquisitors  was  much  troubled  :Brbnt, 

Tr.  Soave's  //ist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  ix.  (1676).  —  a  Dominican  Inquisitor;  ib., 
Bk.  I.  p.  6.  1641  Petrarch  seconds  him  in  the  same  mind  in  his  io8th  sonnet, 
which  IS  wiped  out  by  the  inquisitor  in  some  editions ;  ^\\.-vov.  Reform,  in  Eng., 
Bk.  I.  Wks.,  VoL  I,  p.  ao  (1806)  1658  the  Oificiall  and  Inquisitor  having  a 


_  .  .         .  .  a;,  p.    .  .    ... 

1665  Grand  Caneuy ...vs}iaS\y ,  is  the  residence  of  the  Inquisitor,  whither  all  the 
other  Isles  ordinarily  repair  for  Justice :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  3  (1677) 
1756  But  this  their  destiny,  and  the  laziness  of  the  inquisitors,  would  not  allow  : 
Smollett,  Tr.  Don  Quix.,  Pu  i.  Bk.  L  ch.  vii.  in  Ballantyne's  Nov.  Lib., 
VoL  III.  p.  308/3  (i8ai)  1868  (he]  put  this  query  with  the  severity  of  an  in- 

quisitor bringing  back  a  garrulous  prisoner  to  the  point :  C.  Rbadb,  /lard  Cask, 
VoL  I.  p.  45. 
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INSCRUTABLE 


4.    an  inquisitive  person. 

bc£  1688   for,  ftmmiator  garrulut,  inquisiion  are  uden:  Fklthah,  Rt- 
uhtt,  Pl  II.  p.  >73  (1S06).  168>   Sly  Teachers,  Cook-maids,  Madam- 

Vbitort,  I  Dnsscrs,  and  Gos^pinK  Inquisitors,  dT. :  T.  Plunket,  Plain  Dealing, 
iV;  p.  W<'  ITU  a  C^rde  of  Female  Inquincors,  who  were  present  at  toe 

opening  of  the  Box  (of  Ribbons]:  Sftciator,  No.  175,  Sept.  ao,  p.  256/9  (MorleyX 

iaaenitaUe  (—•>.-  =.\  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inscrutable:  un- 
searchable. 


INSTITUTOR 


471 


bef.UM  inqnlrecanie*  of  God's  inscniiableirill:  Barnb,  IKi*.,p.278.  [R.] 
IBM  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible,  |  As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a 
vealheicodc  on  a  steeple!  Shaks.,  Two  Gent.  o/Vtr.,  ii,  i,  141.  1660  O  the 
ftopendoos  and  inscrutable  judgments  of  God  f  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  364 
(i«7»> 

inflcnlpsit.  yd  per s.  sing.petf.  ituL  of  Lat  inscuipere,='to 
carve  into' :  'he  (has)  engraved',  often  joined  to  the  engraver's 
name  on  engravings.  The  pL  is  insculpslrunt.,=^^^Kf  (have) 
engraved'. 

Insscta,  sb.  pl. :  Lat,  neut  pl.  of  insecHis, = 'cut  into',  past 
part  pass,  of  insecare,='to  cut  into' :  insects.  Anglicised  as 
insects  with  sing,  insect.  The  adj.  insect  is  found  16  c.  (Put- 
teoham,  Eng.  Poes.,  p.  163,  Ed.  1869). 

1609  Take  heed  of  such  intnla  hereafter:  B.  JoNSOH,  Sil.  H^mn.,  v.  4, 
W1cs.,p.  59q(i6i6X  1627  So  some /xMrAs  which  haue  .S/iW/ of  ^y^,  as 

Snahi,  vti  Silkwormet,  are,  to  the  touch,  Cold:  Bacoh,  Nat.  Hiti.,  Cent.  L 
i  71.  bef.  1608   Such  Insecu's,  added  on  |  To  Creatures  by  Subtraction : 

J.  Cleveland,  Wkt.,  p.  354  (1687X 

insect&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  insectiri,=^^ to 
pursue' :  a  persecutor. 

1T5S  JOHNSOH. 

iluidUtor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  insidiarif^'to  lie  in 

ambush' :  one  who  lies  in  ambush,  a  lurking  foe. 

be£  16T7  many  disatfected  malecontents,  many  both  open  enemies,  and  dose 
msidiatouis:  Bakrow,  Strm.,  1%    (T.l 

*l]l8igiiia,  sb.:  Lat.,  pL  of  iHsignf,='&  distinctive  mark', 
*a  badge' :  badges  of  office,  decorations,  uniform,  ornaments 
(of  an  honorary  order) ;  distinctive  signs,  tokens,  distinctive 
marks ;  attributes  represented  in  art 

1648  all  the  Inttpua  of  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctors:  Men.  Acad., 
No.  i,J>.  3-  1TS2  a  Figure  representing  the  4  Cardinal  Virtues,  as  having  the 
t*tifma  of  them  all :  Ricuakdson,  Stattut,  A'c,  in  Italy,  p.  15.  1760  The 
InstfitiM  of  a  Coiporation  are  certainly  the  Franduse  and  Property  of  the  Body : 
GiLSEKT,  Cases  m  Law  &•  Efuity,p.  365.  1780  the  American  Eagle,  and 
■          ■■        i:  J.  Mc           '  "  ■     - 


other  sMiignia  in  the  pediment : 


iIoRSB,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  i.  p.  489 


(1796).         1793  with  its  insignia  of  rods,  ropes,  and  axes:  H.  Brooke,  Ftolo/ 
QuoL,  Vol.  L  p.  313.  1809  the  painter. ..in  depicting  a  beggar  thought  it 

occcsKiry  faithfully  to  represent  one  of  the  most  disgusting  insignia:  Qnarterty 
Rev.,  Vol  I.  p.  104.  1816   Captain  Hardy. ..requestu  Lord  Nelson  to  take 

off  the  insignia  by  which  he  was  exposed,  as  a  mark;  Chalmers  Biogr.  Diet., 
VoL  XXIII.  p.  81.  1819  The  King  and  his  captains  were  seated  by  torch  light 
nth  an  their  insignia,  without  the  palace:  Bowdich,  Mittien  to  AskoHlee,  PL  i. 
ch,  vii.  p.  148.  1819  Mf  only  nisiness  therefore  was  to  go  where  bidden,  as 
«)oa  as  invoted  with  the  insignia  of  my  office :  T.  Hope,  Amal.,  VoL  11.  c]l  ii 
Pb  >7  (iBaoX  ,  1881 — ^8  the  figures  are  distinguished  by  their  insignia  more 
thin  by  any  variety  of  form  or  beauty:  Hazutt,  Table.Talk,  p.  xgi  (1885). 
1888  i^*  the  heraldic  insignia  from  which  it  draws  a  present  revenue  of  some 
htoeo^  a  year,  it  [the  tax  on  armorial  bearings]  has  suffered  many  muutions: 
AOun^um,  Aug.  aa,  p.  133/1. 

iaoanaticm  {-±—>t -), sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  insinuation :  the 
action  or  process  of  winding  into;  the  faculty  or  practice  of 
ingratiating  one's  self. 

be£  1684  For  he  gaue  them  an  insinuacion  &  signification  thetof,  in  that  be 
oki,  And  ?•  bred  that  I  shall  geue  you  is  my  fleshe:  Sir  T.  More,  Wkt.,  f.tiia. 
[R.]  1611  Insinnation,  An  iiuinuation;  also,  a  registring,  or  entring  into  a 
Rigisterbooke:  Cotgr. 

inaionator  {z.X  —  J.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  insinuator, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  insinuSre,='to  insinuate':  one  who  or 
that  which  insinuates. 

1619  to  keepe  out  the  Robber  and  Cheater,  the  violent  Intruder,  and  fhuidu- 
knt  Insinuater :  Purchas,  Mienxotmus,  ch.  liu.  p.  £04. 

*iii80innia,  sb.  sing,  and  //. :  Lat. :  sleeplessness,  esp. 
morbid  and  chronic  inability  to  sleep. 

1868  Partial  insomnia  is  often  occasioned  by  sleeping  with  too  nuuiy  clothes 
on  the  bed,  or  by  the  use  of  curtains  to  the  bed,  and  to  ue  closeness  with  which 
ibey  are  drawn,  or  by  an  insufficient  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  s]eepingH:hamber ; 
CortAND,  Diet.  Pract.  Med.,  Vol.  in.  PL  iL  p.  805.  1863  the  only  serious 
-  -  -^ardC  -  


symptom  was  the  loaooinia:  C  RxAOB,  Hi 
CUonl  was  taken.. .in  small 
D.  C.  Rossetti,  ch.  ii.  p.  74. 


.^_, J  C«*,  VoL  I.  p.  67.  1888 

CUoral  was  taken.. .in  small  doses  as  a  remedy  for  insomnia:  t.  Hall  Cains, 


*]]i8onciaiice,  sb. :  Fr. :  heedlessness,  indifference,  or  un- 
concern (of  feeling  and  manner,  expression,  or  attitude). 

1M9  there  is  an  air  of  languid  insoueianee  and  lazy  indifference  apparent  in 
all  his  motions :  A.  Reach,  Cf.  Larimer,  p.  36.  1866  she  asked  the  point* 

Usak  question  with  the  most  charming  insouciance  and  assurance  of  command : 


OuiOA,  Stratkmore,  VoL  1.  ch.  v.  p.  73.  1886  The  attitude  commends 

itself  by  its  insoncianee:  Atienanm,  Aft.  3,  p.  46a/<. 

Hnaaatiant, /em.  -ante,  adj.:  Fr. :  heedless,  indifferent, 
unconcerned,  regardless  of  all  serious  considerations. 

1846  the  gay  and  insouciant  manufacturer  of  M.  Le  Cointe's  octavos:  J.  W. 
Croker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  i.  p.  39  (1857).  186S   his  gay  insouciant  Uttgh, 

clear  as  a  bell:  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  33.  *1876  The  drivo's 
insouciant  style  of  handling  the  reins  says  more  for  his  nerve  than  his  coachman- 
ship: Times,  Nov.  a.    (StJ 

*iiisp6CtOT  {—±—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  inspector,  noun  of 
agent  to  inspicere,nn'to  inspect':  one  who  inspects,  an  over- 
seer, an  examiner. 

1641  to  walk  the  round  and  counter-round  vrith  his  fellow  inspectors;  Milton, 
LUerty  0/ Printing,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  318  (1806).  *1878  her  Majesty's  in- 

specton:  Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  7/5.    [St] 

*inspeximii8,  ist pers. pl. per/,  ind.  of  Lat  inspicere,'m* to 
inspect' :  often  found  as  the  first  word  of  a  document  con- 
stituting a  re-grant  or  confirmation  of  a  charter;  hence,  used 
as  a  designation  of  such  a  document 

1788  This  road  is  specified,  by  the  names  of  "strata "and  "ma^navia,"  in  an 
inspeximus  charter  of  Heniytbe  Third  to  Tarent-abbey  in  Dorsetshire :  Warton, 
Hist,  Kiddington,  p.  66.    [T.]  1886  Further  research  has  brought  to  light 

an  inspeximus  (or  attested  and  collated  copy)  of  the  second  foundation  charter  <i 
Sl  Pancras:  Atkenrum,  Feb.  6,  p.  aoi/3. 

*iii8tanter,  adv.:  Lat,  'earnestly',  'vehemently'.  Late 
Lat,  'presently',  'at  once':  instantly,  immediately,  without 
delay.    Originally,  in  English,  a  legal  term. 

1809  the  power  of  trying  criminals,  and  punishing  them  mttanlori  Wblung* 
TON,  Disf.,  VoL  IV.  p.  405  (1838X  189b  That  periodical  strips  inilanter,  a 

ring  is  formed:  J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Amim.,  u.  in  Blackwood's  Mag,  VoL  xi. 
p.  487.  1828    I  was  led  instanter  into  the  apartment :  Lord  Lytton, 

Pelkam,  ch.  IxiiL  p.  196  (1859).  1834  he  would  be  driven  out  by  the  House 

of  Commons  instanter:  GrrvUle  Memoirs,  VoL  ill.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  xo6  (1874). 
1840  ay,  marry  will  I,  and  that  instanter:  Barmau,  Ingolds.  .^<V'!,P' 4*  u86s>. 
1864  Gordon  stopped  instanter:  London  5ac.,  VoL  vi.  p.  6a  1871  I  shall 
set  to  work  instanter,  and  make  a  raft:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  TriiutaHes,' 
ch.  viiL  p.  lai.  1888  I  begged  Aunt  Betsy  to  write  to  you  instanter:  M.  E. 
Braddoh,  Golden  Caff,  VoL  II.  ch.  L  p.  15. 

instantia  crncda,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  a  crucial  instance. 
See  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.,  11.  36.    See  cmx. 

1888  Why  not  take  off  the  duty,  theni  This  is  the  imtaitHm  entcis:  Con- 
gress. Debates,  VoL  iv.  Pt.ii.pk  2701. 

instar  omninin,  phr. :  Lat :  worth  all  the  rest.        , 

1614  This  sin  (of  gluttony]  is  instar  omnium,  like  the  feast  itself:  T.  Adams, 
Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  \.  p.  191  (1867X  1638  and,  which  may  be  instar 

omnium,  his  purchasing  of  ^£300  a<year  land,  and  bestowing  it  on  nis  present 
bishopric:  In  Court  ^  Times  o/Ckas.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  196  (1848).  1689   bit 

MiOcsty's  most  gracious  proclamation,  one  for  all,  instar  omnium  indeed :  In 
Strafford's  Letters,  Vol.  il  |>.  399.  1654  But  instar  Omnium,  take  one 

quoted  by  an  English  Physitian:  R.  Whitlock,  ^M<mrin«,  p.  66.  1659  I 

could  add  a  thousand  more  (instances]  were  not  that  of  Piiny  instar  omnium : 
Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  133  (1873X  1696  He  that  was  so  punctual  in 

observing  every  tittle  of  the  law,  would  not  neglect  that  which  is  instar  omnium, 
the  whole  law:  D.  Clarkson,  7>nsc/.  Witr.,  Nichol's  Ed,  Vol.  111.  p.  3o(i865X 
1710   Chalybeates  are  Instar  Omnium  for  a  Cachexie:  Fuller,  Pkarmaat., 

^376.  bef.  1744  it  u  sufficient,  instar  omnium,  to  behold  the  great  critic, 

r.  Dennis,  sorely  lamenlinK  it,  even  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism  to  this  day  or 
the  Dundaa !  Pope,  Wkt.,  VoL  V.  p.  xxxvi  (17S7). 

inatanr&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  instaurare,"' to 
renew',  'to  restore':  a  renewer,  a  restorer. 

1660  They  pretend  to  be  the  great  instaurators  of  his  empire:  H.  MoRB, 
Myst.  Godliness,  p.  303.    (L.] 

•instigator  (-i  ^  -i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  instfeator,  noun 
of  agent  to  insagare,'''to  instigate',  'to  incite":  one  who 
urges  on,  one  who  eggs  on. 

1608  the  instigators,  suggesten,  prompters,  actors  and  vrgers  of  these  vn> 
naturalL  wicked  and  traitorous  oounes:  W.  Watson,  ^uodlwett  ofXelir.  A* 
State,  p.  34a  1608  a  son  of  the  now  lieutenant,  accusing  him  freshly  of  being 
an  insontor  of  him  to  deal  with  the  Count  Aremberg  for  a  pension  of  ;Ci5oo 
a-year:  Lord  Cecil,  in  Court  4j  r<i>i«  ofjai.  I.,  Vol.  x.  p.  17  (1848).  1648 
make  him  discover  if  be  had  any  instigaton  or  complices  in  this  infandous  plot ; 
Howell,  Lewis  XIIL,  p.  7.  1880  he  was  their  instigator  and  adviser: 

T.  S.  Hughes,  Trati.  m  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  xiiL  p.  405.  1860  Is  it  you  who 

are  the  instigator  of  this  persecutionT  Thackeray,  Pendennit,  Vol.  11.  en.  xviii. 
p.  305  (1879). 

institntor  (-  —  —  — )>  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  institator,  noun  of 
agent  to  instituere,'^^to  found',  'to  institute':  a  founder,  an 
originator ;  one  who  institutes  or  formally  commits  a  parish 
to  the  care  of  a  fresh  incumbent ;  an  instructor. 

1602  the  institntor  Par.  had  before  written  his  book  of  Titles  or  succession : 
W.  Watson,  Quodlsiets  o/Relig.  &•  State,  p.  163.  1680  the  Institntor  of 

all  the  Sacraments,  which  is  Ckrist:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Count.  Trent, 
Bk.  11.  p.  330(1676);  1670  He  was  the  Inatitutor  of  this  holy  Company  of 

Priests:  R.  Lasssls,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  137  (1698L  1675  the  Secta 

Metkodica :  of  which  Tkemiton  Laodiceeus  was  the  Institntor:  J.  Smith,  Ckrist. 
Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  L  ch.  L  1 1,  p.  3.  1838  the  author  and  Institntor  of  the 

sin  of  personality:  j.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambros.,  ill.  in  Blackwood's  Mag. 
VoL  XL  p.  608. 
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INSTRUCTOR 


instmctor  {z.J.:=.),sk:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  instntci0r,='a  nre- 
parer',  Late  Lat,  'a  teacher':  one  who  instructs,  a  teacher, 
a  trainer. 

X03O  somenrme  intcructour  to  your  noble  gxmce  in  this  selfe  tong;  PAtSGR.,' 
•ig.  A  fii »».  UMO  some  mstructen  of  youre  hyehnes  youth :  —  Tr.  AaUutia, 
sig.  A  iii  r*.  IMl  In  the  fynte  parte  m  his  chyldehode  he  hadde  instnictoun : 
EtvoT,  Im.  Cmiertuuma,  fol.  a  r*.  ilUO   the  peoples  instructoures  and 

teachers:  Lcvek,  Strmem,  p.  134  (1870).  1S69  his  instructor  and  Schoole- 

master:  Grafton,  Ckrvn.,  n.  vil.  p.  70.  1678   instructer:  J.  Banistbk, 

Hitl.  Man,  Bit.  v.  fol.  63  V.  1608   you  are  my  teacher,  my  regent,  my 

master,  and  instructor  in  Philosophie :  Holland.  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  324.  1641 
The  instructor  of  the  people  prayed  according  to  his  ability,  it  is  true,  so  do  ours : 
Milton,  .^k/wmA'.,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  167  (i8o«X  17B4  the  common  insinicion 
of  youth:  Smollett,  Ferd.  CI.  Fatkem,  ch.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  19  (1817X 
IT08  He  who  is  aught  by  a  critic  to  dislike  that  which  pleased  him  m  his  natural 
state,  has  the  same  reason  to  complain  of  his  instructor,  a«  the  madman  to  rail  at 
hisdoctor: /rfi^.  No.  3,  Apr.  ag,  VoLi.  p.  8.  1T88   by  the  mouths  be 

taught  I  Of  all  these  sepulcnrcs,  instructors  true,  |  That,  soon  or  late,  death  also 
is  your  lot :  Cowrsx,  P0€mu,  Vol.  11.  p.  300  {iSoSX  1816  But  grief  should  be 
the  instructor  of  the  wise :  Byron,  Mattfr.,  1.  >. 

insulator,  j^.:  E.ng.,iox  insulaier:  that  which  insulates, 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

1801  have  attempted  to  shew  how  these  substances  are  preferablc.to  more 
perfect  insulators:  Ehcjk.  Brit,  Suppl.,  sv.  Eltctrieilf,  199. 

intagliatore,  ib.:  It. :  a  worker  in  intaglio. 

1888  Zucchi  the  clever  "  intagliatore  "  of  the  choir  stalls  of  S.  Giovanni : 
C.  C.  Perkins,  ItaL  Seulft.,  p.  330.  1886   At  Prato...tbe  wandering 

itUagUatort  settled  for  a  time:  AOunmum,  Aug.  18,  p.  977/3. 

«iiita«Uo,  It.  pi.  intagli,  sb. :  It. 

1.  a  style  of  engraving  or  carving  in  which  the  design  is 
hollowed  out  below  the  ground  or  surface  of  the  material,  as 
is  seen  in  the  stone  of  a  signet  ring.  Opposed  to  reiie/(see 
rilievo).  incised  work  was  formerly  called  entail,  as  by 
Gower  and  Spenser. 

1746  a  man's  head,  small  on  cornelian  and  intaglio;  HOR.  WALPOLB,X«//^rr. 
Vol.  II.  p.  66  (1857X  1816    in  every  period  of  Grecian  celebrity  the  art  of 

intaglio  has  been  celebrated  as  a  branch  of  Sculpture:  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Slat. 
A*  Seulft.,  p.  39S. 

2.  a  specimen  of  carving  or  engraving  in  the  above  style. 

1644  a  chaplet  of  admirable  invention,  the  intaglios  heinK  all  on  fruit  stones : 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l  p.  60  (1871X  1673  Several  Entagtit,  Camti  &• 

Nicoli:  J.  Ray,  Jovm.  Lvm  Countr.,  p.  945.  1704  There  are  several  of  the 
ttgilla,  or  seals,  Suetonius  speaks  of,  to  De  met  with  in  collections  of  ancient  iff* 
tagUot:  Addison,  Wkt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ^(Bohn,  1854).  1723  This  Figure  is 

an  Intaglia  (as  I  think)  in  the  King  of  Frtuuilt  Collection:  Richardson, 
Stattut,  A'c,  Iff  /fair,  p.  350.  1749  no  days  lost  in  poring  upon  almost 

impeiceptible  Inlatlioi  and  Cametf.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lttltrt,  Vol.  i. 
No.  163,  p.  438  (1774X  1704   bronzes,  busts,  intaglios,  and  old  china : 

Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  FatMom^  ch.  xxxii.  Wks,  Vol.  rv.  p.  178  O817X  1768 

I  have  a  jewel  by  him,  containing  the  head  of  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  afiSxed 
to  the  back  of  an  antique  intaglia  of  Caracalla:  HoR.  Walpole,  Vertue's  Atucd. 
PatnttHe,  Vol.  1.  p.  i6a.  1816  gems  are  of  two  kinds.. .and  intaglios  (,lntaftt) 
which  are  indented  or  carved  below  the  sur&ce :  J.  Dallaway,  0/  Stat.  A* 
Scu^t.,  p.  39&  1820  a  very  fine  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios  with  a 

few  beautiful  medals:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trmr.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xiv.  p.  41a. 
1840  cameos  and  intaglios  of  the  Greek  artists:  Fraser,  Koordittan,  ^v.. 
Vol.  II.  Let.  ii.  p.  31.  1846  if  a  town  be  considered  as  a  cameo,  these  quarries 
are  a  vast  intaglio:  Warburton,  Cnic.  A*  Crou,  Vol.  i.  p.  947  (1848X  1888 
intaglios,  mosaics,  and  incnisutions  of  "pietre  dure":  C  C.  I^rkins,  Ital. 
SctJpt.,  p.  47- 

iatatBiatOTe,  sb. :  It. :  a  worker  in  inlaid  wood. 

1888  he  was  a  celebrated  wood-carver  and  "intarsiatore" :  C.  C.  Perkins, 
/lot.  Seulft.,  p.  399. 

intarsiatiira,  //.  -ture,  .r^. :  It :  work  in  inlaid  wood. 

1888  he  made  the  woodwork  of  the  great  portal  as  well  as  the  "intaniature" 
of  the  choir:  C  C.  Perkins,  Ital.  Seulft.,  p.  330. 

integer  {jl  —  z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  »»/!(rg-*r,='whole', 'en- 
tire': a  complete  entity,  a  substantive  whole,  esp.  a  whole 
number  opposed  to  a  fraction. 

1B79  the  other  toward  the  left  hand  k<epe  for  the  integers  of  your  Roote : 
DiCGBS,  Stratiot.,  p.  15.  hef.  1691    I  had...found  that  14  and  i  be  the 

nearest  of  small  integer  numbers  that  express  the  proportion  between  the  specifick 

Kvities  of  Quicksilver  and  water:  Boyle,  Wkt.,  Vol.  in.  p.  309.    [R.]       1870 
Tocqueville  inferred  that  the  people  and  freemen  of  each  township  constitute 
the  political  integer:  E.  Mulford,  Nation,  ch.  xvii.  p.  330  no// (3). 

Winter  alia, /Ar. :  Lat:  among  other  things. 

166S  errant  Monks.. .who  fearing  no  imputations  made  strange  discoveries  as 
weU  as  descriptions  of  places;  and  iuttralia  of  CatnicUu:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  I9s(i677)-  bef.  1738  stands  referred  (inter  aliti)  to  an  Account: 

R.  North,  Examen,  1.  i.  3,  p.  39  (1740V  1760  Some  Thmp  were  offered 

foxn  the  Bar  in  Defence  of  the  Rephcation,  and  (inter  alia)  by  Su-  Peter  King: 
Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  &■  Equity,  p.  7.  1832  A...libel...in  which,  i»/<r 

alia,  it  is  insinuated  that  his  mental  facilities  had  lost  their  vigour :  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  56,  p.  7.  1840   And  obtained,  inter  alia,  some  vague  information : 

Barham, /ff^Wi.  ^<f.,  p.  905(1865).  1863  The  Mixture  was  (inter  alia) 

a  Theorist  and  an  Anglo-Saxon :  C  Reade,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  1.  p.  987. 


INTEREST 
*inter  alids,  phr. :  Lat :  among  other  persons. 

bef.  1670  The  Lords  produce  inter  alios,  7oMn  Duke  of  Laaeasler:  J. 
Hackbt,  Abf.  Witliams,  Pt.  11.  144,  p.  im  (1693).  183S  He  then  axh 
suited  various  people,  the  Dukes  of  Cumberfaaa  and  Buckingham  inUr  aUn, 
who  advised  him  not  to  resign :  Crevilte  Memoirs,  Vol.  111.  ch.  xxvil  p.  asg 
(1874X  1886  Mr.  Seeley  has  been  able  to  find,  inter  alios,  truirnnin 

guides  in  YantU  and  Day  for  England:  AtMeneeum,  May  8,  p.  618/3. 

Winter  anna  silent  Vbgfit,phr. :  Lat :  amid  (the  dash  of) 
arms  the  laws  are  silent.    Cf.  Cic.,  Mil.,  4,  10. 

1619  inter  anna  silent  Muss  ['the  Muses']:  Pcrchas,  Jf)£rr«raranu,ch.  hi. 
p.  539.  1662  complaining  that  they  were  undone  for  want  of  ptactioe,  wUdb 
was  no  wonder  for  Inter  arma  silent  leges:  Howell,  Pt.  II  MassaMielle[}/bai. 
Rev.  Napl.),  p.  109.  1828  1  had  thought  that  the  old  maxim  was  i^iplicsbtc, 
inter  arma  leges  silent :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol  IV.  Pu  I  p.  919. 

inter  cdtera,  phr. :  Lat :  among  the  rest  (the  other  things 
or  circumstances). 

16S4— 6  The  Catholics... plead  that  their  religion  is,  inter  etiien,  to  con- 
formable to  natural  sense  and  reason,  that  it  ought  to  be  cmbnced :  J.  Ttarr, 
Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  ill.  p.  670/1  (1868X 

inter  nds,  phr. :  Lat :  between  ourselves. 

1714  Where  all  that  passes  iff^r  nas  |  Might  be  prodaimed  at  Ckra(- 
croas:  Swift,  Poems,  Wks.,  VoL  x.  p.  404  (1814X  1764  I  have  not...Kea  a 
man  drunk  (excepting  inter  nos  one  Prof— r)  since  I  came  here :  T.  Reid,  Com/ , 
Wks.,  p.  40/3  (i&)6X  1816  besideiL  inter  nos,  I  am  a  member  of  the  soffciuf 
and  Episo^ial  Church  of  Scotland:  . 


(1853X 


1 :  Scott,  Guy  Manuering,  ch.  xxxril  p,  331 


inter  pdctila,  phr. :  Lat :  amongst  cups,  while  drinking 
(wine,  &C.),  in  his  (her,  their)  cups, 
^^ter  se,  phr. :  Lat :  between  themselves. 

1846  the  *'  little  wars"  which  Spaniards  wage  inter  se,  the  type  of  S.  Ameiicu 
strategics:  Ford,  Handbk.  Sfain,  Pl  i.  p.  333.  1886  The  posiiioo-aagks, 

distances  inter  se,  magnitudes,  colours,  and  other  details...of  the  double  stars 
an  given:  Atkenetum,  May  x,  p.  586/x. 

intercessor  (-i  —  -i  — )i  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  in/efressor,='oDe 
who  intervenes',  Late  Lat,  'one  who  intercedes',  noun  of 
agent  to  Lat  interadere,=* to  intervene',  'to  become  surety', 
'to  interpose',  'to  intercede':  one  who  intercedes. 

1482  And  for  seche  demenyng  they  be  acuisyd  of  god  the  whyche  schuUe 
be  deuowt  and  meke  intercessours  to  god  bothe  for  hym  that  byn  a  lyne:  Sevei 
Monk  o/Eveskam,  p.  gtUKa).  1668  so  manye  meanes  and  interccsaoares 

for  them :  Pilkincton,  Con/ut.,  sig.  F  iiii  f.  1669  the  onely  Mediator, 

Intercesssor  and  aduocate  of  his,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  his  father: 
Grafton,  Ckrvn.,  Pt.  vit.  p.  76.  1679  they  had  brought  no  small  inteices- 

sourswiththem:  North,  Tr./'/i<terr>t,{>.48i(i6i3X  1602  he  foroeth  them  to 
become  intercesson  both  for  the  destruction  of  her  Highnesse,  and  of  her  Uag- 
dome:   W.  Watson,  Qnodlihets  0/  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  343.  1646  they 

petition'd  the  Cardinal  to  be  their  Intercessor  to  his  Majestic  for  them:  Howell, 
Lewis  XIII.,  p.  158. 

interesado,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  partner,  an  interested  person. 

bef.  1733  Should  not  then  these  Interessado's  resolve  upon  some  deipenle 
Fact:  R.  North,  Examtn,  L  lit.  91,  p.  198  (1740X 

^^terest  {J.  =.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  interest  (Cotgr.),  fr. 
Lat  interest,=*it  concerns',  'it  is  of  advantage',  3rd  pers. 
sing.  pres.  ind.  of  interesse,  whence  Fr.  interesse,  whence  the 
earlier  Eng.  forms  interesse, enteresse,  entresse:  legal  concern 
or  right ;  right  of  control ;  advantage ;  concern ;  zest 

A.  I.  legal  concern  or  right  in  property,  &c.;  a  share  in 
a  business  involving  some  right  of  control. 

1489  Saving  to  even  persone  or  peisones  and  to  their  heitvs  snche  liht  darme 
and  interest  as  thei  have  to  or  in  the  sayd  londes :  Caxton,  Stat.  4  Hen.  ¥11., 
C.  34,  sig.  e  viii  vo  (1869^  1046  there  was  not  one  manne  meate  for  the 

govemement  of  them  which  hadde  enie  right  or  inteieste  theno:  Tr.  Pohdore 
Vergil's  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  i.  p.  396  (1846X  bef.  1648  I  and  mv  wif  dnkle 

sell  unto  your  Lordship  my  and  her  interest  in  suche  lands :  Earl  of  WoaciSTaa, 
in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iii.  No.  ccdv.  p.  355  (1846).  1618  and 

sins  he  hath  committed  all  his  interest  ouer  Durante  minor*  etatCj  his  grace 
male  permitte  thendowment  made  by  the  comittee  yf  it  be  rigfatfiilbe  made  to 
stand :  Staonford,  Kingts  Prerog. ,  ch.  iv.  foL  16 1>»  (1S67X  1691  yoo 

claim  no  interest  |  In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison:  Suajcs.,  /  Hen.  Vi., 
v.  4, 167. 

A.  2.  a  business,  persons  interested  in  a  business,  a  class 
of  persons  pursuing  similar  practical  objects,  the  members 
of  any  particular  trade,  profession,  or  calling. 

bef.  1746  Wherever  interest  or  power  thinks  fit  to  interfere,  it  little  unpens 
what  principles  the  opposite  parties  thinks  fit  to  charge  upon  eadi  other: 
Swift.    [J.J 

A.  3.  means  of  influence  over  individuals  or  social  aggre- 
gates. 

B.  I.    concern,  advantage. 

1684  Hauyng  meate  for  our  liuyng,  we  searche  for  poyson  to  kyll  vs:  we 
searche  to  be  loste,  and  male  be  assured:  without  interest  we  commit  smlie, 
seeyng  peync  coramyng  withall :  Golden  Bokr,  Let.  5.  (R.]  1678  if  they  had 
not  bene  carried  with  ambitious  respects  touching  uieir  particular  interests. ..no 
man  might  haue  doubted,  that  Italy  had  not  bene  assured  against...the  inuaaoo 
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INTERIEUR 

of  the  nstiosa  beyond  the  Mounts :  Fenton,  Tr.  GitUciardinlt  Wan  a/ Half, 
Bk.  fit.  p.  97  (1618).  ISM  their  propoutioiu...oiily  made  use  of  to  invi  along 
their  own  interest:  Evslvn,  Carrttp.,  Vol  III.  p.  11  (1873). 

B.  2.  the  advantage  in  consideration  of  which  one  lends 
money,  the  periodical  payment  in  respect  of  money  lent  or 
invested. 

1504  they  baue  .vii.  hunereth  poundea  with  the  intrest  for  a  yere  vnl  pa)^d  ; 
W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  H  v  xh'.  1596  my  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrift,  |  Which 
he  calls  interest:  Shaks.,  Merck.  0/  Ven.,  L  3,  53.  1625  the  Greatest  Part  of 
Trade,  is  driuen  by  Young  Merchants,  vpon  Borrowing  at  Interest:  Bacon, 
Ba.,  liv.  p.  sf3  ('^7i)-  1641  y*  Citty  is  to  be  Assured  by  Act  of  Parliam* 

both  for  prinupall  «  interest;  Evblyn,  Corresfi.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  108  (1879X 

B.  2  a.  metaph.  anything  offered  or  given  as  an  extra 
return ;  anything  given  or  received  as  a  set-off. 
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1593  Give  me  one  kiss,  I'll  give  it  thee  again,  |  And  one  for  interest,  if  thou 

■      ~         1.,  Vtn.       ■  ■  ■  " "  ■ 

buy  pe 
Bacon,  Hch.  VII.,  p.  54.    (R.] 


wikhave  twain:  Shaks..  

he  will  neither  buy  peace  with  dishonour,  nor  take  it  vp  at  interest  of  danger  to 


.ami  Ad.,  aia    _  bef.  163T,  But  bis  grace  saith, 
:  of  ds 


C.  I.    regard  for  one's  own  advantage. 

bef.  1744  When  int'rest  calls  oflTall  her  sneaking  train:  Pope.    [J.] 

C.  2.  appreciation  of  the  practical  importance  to  one's 
self  of  an  object  (abstr.  or  concr.).  Often  in  the  phr.  'to  take 
an  interest  in'. 

1591  1  have  an  interest  in  your  hate's  proceeding:  Shaks.,  Ram.,  iii.  i,  193. 

C.  2  a.  the  faculty  of  feeling  concern  about,  and  giving 
attention  to  objects  (abstr.  or  concr.). 

C.  3.  keen  appreciation  of  the  influence  upon  emotion 
and  sympathetic  feeling  exercised  by  objects  (abstr.  or 
concr.). 

C.  4.  ability  to  excite  keen  appreciation  and  to  engross 
the  attention. 

1588  That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name,  |  Where  life  bath  no 
more  interest  but  to  breathe:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And,,  iii  1,  350.  1594  O  Deere, 
this  care  no  intrest  holdes  in  mee:  Constable,  SonntU,  sth  Dec,  No.  7 
(1818X 

int^enr,  sb. :  Fr. :  interior,  home,  domestic  scene. 

1834  the  intimacy  with  the  Arbuthnots  for  the  last  tvwnty  years  has  been  his 
[the  Duke  of  Wellington's]  greatest  resource,  affording  him  an  agreeable  and 
comfortable  intirieur,  such  as  he  can  never  meet  with  again:  H.  Grevillb, 
Diary,  p.  18.  1863  one  of  the  windows  of  the  intlrigur:  Thackeray, 

PkiUf,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xviii.  p.  331  (1887X  1871  I  have  taken  the  whole  iV 

iMeur:  J.  C.  Young,  Mem.  C.  M.  young.  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  314.  1888 

Both  'KomnutndOrens  DSttre'...and  'Et  Samliv'C Married  Life')... are  M/Arntn 
of  family  life  in  Norwegian  provincial  towns:  Atkeiueum,  July  7,  p.  33/3. 

*interim  (,±  —  —),  adv.,  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  interim, 
='meanwhile',  'in  the  meantime'.    Cf.  ad  interim. 

1.  adv. :  meanwhile,  for  a  time,  provisionally. 

1580  Interim,  credit  me,  I  dare  geue  no  Pieceptes,  nor  set  downe  any 
Certaine  General  Arte;  Three  Prefer  Letttrt,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  *• 
Poeef,  Vol.  11.  p.  365  (1815X 

2.  sb. :  an  interval  of  time  (in  the  adverbial  phrase  in  the 
interim). 

1600  In  the  interim,  you  may:  B.  Jonson,  Cjmtk.  Rev.,  lit  i,  Wks., 
908(1616);        1618  In  the  interim  1  humbly  desyre  your  Honour, &c. :  Capt. 
J.  Smith,  iVis.,  p.  cxxiiL  (1884).  1633  Diners  passeqgers  chanced  in  the 

interim  to  come  by:  Mabse,  "Tr.  Aleman't  Life  cfGutman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  i.  ch.  !L 
p.  17.  1647  r  th'  interim  j  Relate  then  all  that's  past :  Fanshawe,  Tr. 

Patter  Futt,  v.  3,  p.  174.  166IS  Gaxranna  in  the  interim  noting  Curroons 

sadness,  takes  advantage  of  it:  Sis  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  84  (1677).  1679 
In  th'  Intrim;  Spare  for  no  Trepans,  |  To  draw  her  Neck,  into  the  Banes: 
S.  BuTLBR,  Hvdiiras,  Pt.  in.  Cant.  iii.  p.  aia.  1739  not  staying  for  an 

answer,  but  beginning  the  atuck  in  the  interim:  Lord  Chesterpield.  in 
Common  Sente,  No.  103,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  106  (1777).  1750  I  have  had 
two  from  you  m  the  interim:  HoR.  Walpole,  Zr//frr,  Vol.  11.  p.  1S6  (1857X 
1819  Appia  Danqua  had  died  in  Assin  in  the  interim,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Appia  Nanu :  BowoiCH,  Mittion  to  Athantee,  Pt.  II.  ch.  ii  p.  343. 

2  a.  sb. :  an  interval  of  time,  a  temporary  cessation,  an 
interval  of  relaxation. 

1600  during  the  interim  of  these  reuells :  B,  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  L  i,  Wks., 
p.  >88  (1616);  1601  Between  the  acting  of  a  dieadful  thing  |  And  the  first 

motion,  all  the  interim  is  |  Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream:  Shaks,, 
yuL  Caea.,  it  i,  64.  1608  'This  [b]  a  good  interim :  Middleton,  Five 

GallanU,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  III.  p.  1^8(1885).  1613  In  this  Interim  I  humbjy 
take  my  leaue,  and  leaue  you  to  hun,  who  neuer  leauetb  his:  W.  Biodulph,  in 
T.  Lavender's  Travelt  of  Four  Enflitkmen,  p.  13.  1637  there  is  an  Interim 
of  a  Small  Time  :  Bacon,  Nat.  Hiet.^^vA.  iv.  |  400.  1630  The  end  prones 
all,  I  care  not  for  the  Interim  :  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  Aa  3  »»/3.  1639 

My  fires  too,  a  short  interim  closed  up,  |  Break  out  with  greater  fury:  Mas- 
sincbr,  Unnat.  Combat,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  45/1  (1S39).  1641  The  interim  of 

unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest  before  meat:  Milton, 
OfEduc.,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  383  (1806).  1681—1703  you  read  of  no  more  such 
coming  up  in  the  interims,  but  only  these  three  times:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.^  iu 
NichoT's  Ser.  Stand.  Dkmus,  Vol.  Ki.  p.  445(1865).  1697  the  following  treatise, 
which  I  hope  will  serve  for  an  interim  of  some  months  to  employ  those  unquiet 
s|»rits:  Swift,  Tale  rfa  Tub,  Author's  Pret,  Wks.,  p.  sa/3  (1869).  1713 

S.  D. 


I 


pertaining  to  the  inward  part  of  man,  mental. 


I  have  thrown  in,  at  proper  Interims,  the  oretty  Learning  of  the  Classicks: 
S^tator,  No.  360,  Apr.  33,  p.  537/3  (Morley). 

2  b.    sb. :  attrib.  provisional,  temporary. 

1886  A  member  of  the  Board  apjdied'for  interim  inteitlict:  Sdkoobmatter, 
June  ay,  p.  957/2. 

3.  sb. :  an  interlude. 

1588  This  child  of  fancy  that  Annado  hight  I  For  interim  to  our  studies  shall 
relate  |  In  high-bom  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight  |  From  tawny  Spain  lou 
in  the  world's  debate :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  i,  173. 

4.  sb. :  Hist,  one  of  the  provisional  arrangements  (with 
respect  to  matters  which  were  to  be  definitely  settled  by  a 
General  Council)  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in  15  c., 
intended  to  moderate  the  religious  troubles  caused  by  the 
rise  of  Protestantism. 

1680  In  this  Tnterim,  the  Emperour  had  made  secret  provision  for  War: 
Brbnt,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Count.  Trent,  Bk.  ii.  p.  17a  (1676). 

^^terioT  (sii  —  z.),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old 
Fr.  interior,  fr.  Lat.  interior  (compar.  adj.),='inner'. 

1.    adj. :  I.    inner,  more  in  the  middle,  more  inland. 

1637  There  is  another  DiSiaence  of  Sounds,  which  we  will  call  Exteritur, 
and  Interiour.  It  is  not  Soft,  nor  Loud'.  Bacon,  If  at.  Hist.,  Cent.  ii.  1 187. 
bef.  1670  theinflammationof  the interiour Muscles:  J. Hackbt,.^^/.  WiUtams, 
Pt.  II.  310,  p.  337  (1693).  bef  1733  the  Substance  and  Marrow,  that  is,  the 

interior  Springs,  which  inspirited  all  such  Pkanomena  of  State :  R.  North, 
Examen,  p.  x.  (1740X  1884  the  policy  which  sends  him  to  perish  in  vain 

attempts  to  conquer  interior  Africa  is  a  mistake :  J.  W.  Dawson,  Egyft,  in 
Leisure  Hour. 

I.  adj.:  2. 
spiritual. 

1548  that  her  interiour  iye  sawe  priuily,  and  gaue  to  her  a  secrete  monidon: 
Hall,  Edvi.  IV.,  an.  la  [R.1  1594  your  interior  hatred,  |  Which  in  your 
outward  actions  shows  itself  |  Against  my  kmdred :  Shaks.,  Rich.  III.,  i.  3,  65. 
1607  O  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napes  of  your  necks,  and  make 
but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves  1  —  Coriei,,  ii.  i,  43.  1678  There 

is  also  another  more  Interiour  kind  of  Piastick  Power  in  the  Soul :  CuDWORTH, 
Intell,  Syst,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  161. 

II.  sb.:  1.    the  inside,  internal  affairs. 

1596  Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet,  |  Builds  in  the 
weather  on  the  outward  wall:  Shaks.,  Merck.  ofVen.,  it  9,  s8.  ^736   Her 

frontier  was  terrible,  her  interiour  feeble :  Burke,  Regie.  Peace,  Let.  ii.  [R.] 
1830  the  cathedral,  whose  oriental  gothic  ouuide  puts  to  shame  its  modetn  in- 
tenor:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L  p.  4.  '1874  the  Ministry 
ofthe  Interior:  £cA«,  May  a8.    [St.] 

II.  .r^. :  2.  a  view  or  picture  of  the  inside  of  an  apart- 
ment or  building. 

^interlocutor  (-:u±-  r.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat.  interlogui,''' to  speak  between',  'to  interrupt  one 
who  is  speaking' :  one  who  takes  part  in  .a  dialogue  or  con- 
versation. 

1596  Six  persons,  who  were  all,  save  one,  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue; 
Harrington,  Melamorfk.  Ajax.    [T.]  1598  Interlocutor*,  an  inter- 

locutor, a  speaker:  Florio.  1603   the  opinion  of  some  interloquutois,  who 

suppose  it  was  a  Demon  or  spirit  from  without:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 
p.  X303.  —  all  the  speeches  of  the  Philosophers,  whom  he  bringeth  in 

heere  as  interlocutours,  are  meere  tales  and  fables:  ib.,  p.  1330.  ^  bef  1670 
He  was  an  assiduous  Overseer  and  Interlocutor  at  the  Afternoon  Disputations  of 
the  Under  Graduates:  J.  Hacket,  Abt.  Williams,  Pt.  i.  36,  p.  30  (1693}. 
1819  Those  to  whom  he  stood  opposite,  his  eye  glanced  beside;  and,  to  fix  his 
interiocutor,  he  turned  h»  face  away  from  him :  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiit 
p.  383(1830).  1854    "That,"  says  Mr.  Honeyman's  interlocutor,  **a  the 

celehrated,  though  neglected  artist...":  Thackeray,  Newcomet,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xix. 
p.  307  (X879X  1878  the  polite  way  of  the  Chinese  is  to  underrate  anything  of 
their  own,  and  to  exaggerate  the  possessions  of  their  interlocutor:  J.  Fayn,  By 
Proxy,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  37, 

interloper  (-^  —  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  enterlooper,  lit.  'a 
runner  between',  'a  smuggling  vessel'  (which  runs  in  and 
out  along  the  coast). 

1.  an  unlicensed  trader,  a  smuggler. 

1637  Interlopeia  in  trade:  Mihsheu.  1675  all  those  interiopers  who 

bring  their  woollen  manufacture  directly  thither :  Sir  W.  Tbmplb,  Let.  to  Gov. 
and  Co.  of  Merck.  Adv.,  Mar.  36.    [R.J  1705  The  ZeUmd  Interlopers  are 

sure  to  carry  off  as  much  Yearly  as  our  Company :  "Tr.  Bosman^s  Guinea,  Let  vii. 
p.  89. 

2.  one  who  unwarrantably  insinuates  himself  (or  herself) 
into  a  society,  or  a  position,  or  into  the  affairs  of  others. 

1643  In  the  Court  of  Spain  there  are  likewise  such  Interlopers:  Howbll, 
Instr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  44  (1869).  1743—7   this  Charter  was  contested  before 

the  Queen  and  Council  by  those  they  called  Interlopers :  Tindal,  Contin.  Rapin, 
VoL  I.  p.  371/3  (1751). 

3.  an  intercepter,  an  intruding  appropriator. 

1670   lesolv'd  not  only  to  recover  his  inteicepted  right,  but  to  punish  the 
Milton, /fM<.  £>v.,  Bk.v.    [R.1 


interloper  of  his  destin'd  spouse : 
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INTERLOQUITUR 


inteiloqiiitnr,  ydfers.  sin^.  fires,  ind.  of  Lat.  inUrloqui, 
='to  interrupt  a  spesucer':  'gives  an  interlocutory  decision', 
used  as  sb.  to  denote  an  interlocutory  decision. 

ITOB  tlUt  was  to  be  detennined  by  a  seotenoe  of  the  court,  called  the  later- 
loquitur:  Bukhet,  Hut,  Otm  Timt,\<A.  iv.  p.  209(1818). 

intenndde,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  intermezzo^ 

I88T  the  singularly  appropriate  inttrmldi  anaoged  by  Beaumarehaii  for 
perfomuiDce  between  theactsof  his  "Eugenie";  Gm/.  .ff<y.,  June,  p.  540. 

intermediator,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  'a  middleman':  one  who  or 
that  which  intervenes,  a  mediator,  an  intermedium. 

U33  Intermediators  in  bryngyng  that  to  passe:  J.  Clbkk,  in  Ellis'  Orig. 
Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  i.  No.  exit.  p.  313  (1S46). 

intermediiim,  sb.:  Lat,  neut  of  tHtermedius,  = 'inter- 
mediate':  that  which  intervenes,  an  interval  of  time,  a 
medium  (see  medinm  2). 

1S89  the  pausing  intermedium,  nrixt  eoerie  nappe :  Nashb,  in  Greene's 
Mtna/itM,  p.  IS  (1880V,  163S   In  this  Intirmtdium,  albeit  that  his  Qnmta 

or  Garden-bouse,  whicn  hee  had  purchased,  was  a  place  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
yet  it  was  his  vndoing,  it  was  nis  ouerthrow:  Mabbe,  Tr.  AUmaH*s  Li/t  o/ 
Gtaman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  1.  ra.  it  p.  as.  180S  the  hypothesis  of  an  tether  or  other 
invisible  inttmuMMmi  Edtn.  Rev..  Vol.  7,  p.  1x8. 

*intennezzo,  intermedio,  sb. :  It. :  an  interlude,  an  enter- 
tainment introduced  between  the  acts  of  a  play  or  opera ;  a 
short  musical  composition  introduced  into  a  musical  work  of 
some  considerable  length. 

1787  The  entertainment  ended  with  a  sort  of  intermei:  BEOcroRD,  Italy, 
VoL  II.  p.  313  (18341  18W  The  Walpurns  Night  revels...are  in  themselves 

a  mere  tnltrmttMe  [in  '  Faust']:  ADumnm,  Dec  36,  p.  833/1.  1887  Inter- 
spersed with  the  Viloca  they  often  introduce  an  "intermezto"  to  still  lighter  and 
quicker  music:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Fotiuangs  of  Italy,  p.  119. 

interminiBterium,  sb.-.  guasi-Lat.,  fr.  >»/<rr,=* between', 
and  mttfisUrium,='m\n\say',  coined  on  the  analogy  of  Lat 
interregnnin  (s-v.):  the  interval  between  two  Ministries,  or 
between  the  resignation  of  one  Minister  and  the  acceptance 
of  o£Sce  by  another. 

1780  The  Interministerium  still  exists ;  no  place  is  filled  up :  HoK.  Walfolb, 
L*tttn,  VoL  II.  p.  333  (i8s7X 

intemdditun,//.  inteni6dla,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  space  between 
two  knots  or  joints ;  incorrectly,  a  joint. 


ISM  at  the  inttnudium  of  the  transept,  rises  the  cupola:  Evblvn,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  tsC  (1873).  16M   when  that  same  tophous  mass  shall  lodze  in  the 

intemodia  of  your  Worship's  bones,  entertaining  you  with  a  rending  soIutioQ  of 
continuity,  then  let  your  soul  triumph:  Honour  0/ Gout,  in  Hart.  Mite.,  VcA.  11. 


1818  the  Im- 
1849  in- 
LOED  Bbacons- 


P-  47  (iSoW- 

intemnncio,  sb. :  It :  a  papal  representative  at  an  unim- 
portant court,  of  lower  rank  than  a  nimcio  (q.  v.). 

1641    they  only  are  the  internuncios,  or  the  gobetweens,  of  this  (rim  devised 
mummery;  Milton,  Animadv.,  WIcs.,  Vol.  i.  p.  301  (1606). 
perial  internuncio;  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  153  ^iSaoX 
troduced  into  the  circles  by  the  lady  of  the  Austrian  Internuncio :  Lo 
FIELD,  Tatund,  Bk.  v.  di.  v.  p.  384  (1881). 

iiiterpell&tor,.r^. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  iHierpellSre,=''to 
interrupt  by  speaking' :  one  who  interrupts  by  speaking. 

18S6  Inttrfttlator,  Which  interrupts:  Oickbeam,  Pt.  1.  (and  Ed.). 

interpol&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  inter- 
poldre,='to  falsify',  'to  interpolate':  one  who  interpolates. 

bef.  1746  You  or  your  interpolator  ought  to  have  considered:  Swift.    [J.] 

interpose  {±  -  a),  vb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  interposer. 

I.    trans.:  \.    to  place  between  (of  physical  objects). 

1668—60  interpose  it  [the  chip]  'twixt  your  eye  and  the  light,  and  you  shall 
perceive  it  Aill  of  innumerable  holes :  Evelyn,  Corrttf.,  VoL  ill.  p.  130  (i8;ra). 
1786  Motmtains  interpos'd  I  Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else )  Like 
kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one:  Cowper,  Task,  u.  Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  34 
(1808X 

I.  trans. :  2.    to  place  between,  to  cause  to  intervene. 

1601  What  watchful  cares  do  interpoee  themselves  J  Betwixt  your  ejres  and 
night?  Shaks.,  ytiL  Caa.,  n,  i,  98.  bef.  18S7  Some  weeks  the  lun^  did 

hooouiably interpose ;  Bacon.  (J.J      1693  thesaddecadenceoftheagewelive... 
in  interposes  its  melancholy  prospect :  Evklvn,  Cormf.,  VoL  111.  p.  33  (X873X 

II.  intr. :  I.  to  come  between,  to  act  as  an  obstacle  (of 
physical  objects). 

1689  This  (hill]  lies  east  of  the  city.. .but.. .the  river  interposes  and  hinders  all 
access  to  it :  Davibs,  Diary^  p.  39  ^Camd.  Soc.,  1857).  bef.  1744  Clouds 

interpose,  waves  roar,  and  wmds  arise:  Pope,  Etoisa  to  Ahtlanl,  346. 

II.    intr. :  2.    to  intervene,  to  intermediate. 

«,  fair  iwaHtttn ;  kneel  t  And  pray  your  mother's 
'      ■  ' "  >  inter- 
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1611    Please  you  to  intei 
blessing    "  .....— 


(187a 


Bit). 


.    i'lease  you  to  interpose,  lair  manam :  kneel  |  And  pray  your  motbc 
:  Shaks.,  IVittf.  TaU^  v.  3,  no.  1671  unless  your  iJordship  int 

1  pnicure  those  papers  I  must  <usUt:  Evelyn,  Corrts^.,  VoL  in.  p. : 


INTERSTICE 

II.    intr. :  3.    to  interrupt  by  a  question  or  statement. 

bef.  1637  The  office  of  this  goddess  consisted  in  inteipoeiog,  like  the  Roman 
tribunes,  with  an  "  I  forbid  it"  in  all  courses  of  constant  and  perpetual  felicity: 
Bacon,  Polit.  Fables,  v.  ExpL  [C]  bef.  1691  But,  interposes  Eleutherius, 
this  objection  may  be  made  mdeed  almost  against  any  hypothesis:  Boyle.    [J.] 

interposition  (r.  -t  .=.  z  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  interposition. 

1.  the  act  or  process  of  placing  between,  the  state  of 
being  placed  between. 

1648  The  other  kynde  is  of  bote  and  dm  complexion,  with  interposition  of 
thynges  that  coole;  Teaheboh,  Tr.  Vigift  Cltirurg.,  foL  cxcix  v/i.  1579  the 
direct  interpositioo  of  the  earth  betwixt  her  ft  the  Sun :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 
p.  97^  (1613).  bef.  1719    She  sits  on  a  globe  that  stands  in  water,  to  denote 

that  she  is  mistress  of  a  new  world,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romans  had 
bd*oc«  conquered,  by  the  interposition  of  the  sea:  Addison.    [J.] 

I  a.    something  placed  between,  a  screen,  an  obstacle. 

1671  A  shelter,  and  a  kind  of  shading  cxxil  |  Interposition,  as  a  summer's 
doud :  Milton,  P.  R.,  iii.  na. 

2.  intervention,  mediation,  interference. 

bef.  1719  The  town  and  abb^  would  have  come  to  an  open  rupture,  had  it 
not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  mterposition  of  their  common  protectors:  Ad- 
dison. [J.  ]  bef.  1733  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  interposition  of  the 
magistrate  was  more  necessary  to  secure  the  honour  of  religion;  Atterburv.  [J.] 

3.  interruption ;  a  sentence  or  clause  which  interrupts  a 
speech  (whether  uttered  by  the  speaker  or  another). 

16S3  Some  vse  so  many  interpositions,  both  in  their  taike  and  in  their  writing, 
that  they  make  their  sayings  as  darke  as  hell:  T.  Wilson,  Rule  0/ Reat., 
P.  171-    tR-] 

interpret&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  inter- 
pretdri,  =  'lo  explain',  'to  expound':  an  interpreter. 

1681  R.  Burton,  ^M/.ilM 

''interregnnm,  sb. :  Lat :  the  time  between  the  death  or 
deposition  of  one  king  and  the  accession  of  another;  the 
time  between  the  death  or  retirentent  of  one  pair  of  consuls 
and  the  election  of  the  next  pair. 

I.  the  interval  between  two  successive  tenures  of  a  chief 
magistracy  in  any  state. 

1679  The  Romaines  call  this  maimer  of  regiment  in  vacation.  Interregnum : 
North, Tr.^/HlVtn»(,p.63(i6ia).        1690  The /f r^nricvr  had  none  to  goueme 


them  8.  yeeres  after,  (so  long  inter  rtgnum  continued,]) :  L.  Lloyd,  Consent  of 
Time,  p.  31.  16^  the  business  vt  Germany  being  in  a  confusion,  and  Ttaly 

Interrtnum  which  bated  three  and  twenty  yean:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav/s 


/fu/.  CoKiu'.T'ms/ (Hist.  Inqa).i>.  8^6  (i6;6).      '  '1683  concerning  the  point 
of  Inter-rignssm  and  gouemment  if  the  King  should  bee  too  sicke  or  dye.. 


Contin.  of  our  Weekly  Newet,  Apr.  5,  p.  4. 

^A^&K... revolted:  SirTh.  Herbert,  TVov.,!!.  941  (1677X 


1666  During  the  nl^mvxtim, 
p.  a4i  (1677X  1706  I  shall 

contuue  the  reatal  of  all  that  passed  during  this  interrei^um:  Burnet,  Hist. 
Own  Time,  VoL  11.  p.  434  (1818),  1783  neither  man  nor  woman  that  has 

been  in  vogue  must  hazard  an  interregnum,  and  luwe  to  resume  the  sceptre :  HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  370  (1858).  1815  my  lieges  are  impatient  of 
their  interregnum:  Scott,  Gjty  Mannering;  ch.  xxxviL  p.  318  (1853).  1838 
The  election  of  the  Vice  President  is  a  cautionary  measure,  to  guard  against  an 
interregnum  t  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  rv.  Pt.  L  p.  3x0. 

2.  metaph.  an  interval  of  interruption  or  intermission  in 
any  kind  of  succession. 

bef.  1667  Thousand  worse  Passions  then  possesst  I  The  lnter.rtgnum  of  my 
Brest:  Ck>WLEV.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  36(1707).  1760  Such  is  the  Inteiregnum  of 
our  politics  1  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  11.  p.  333  (1857).  1807  At 

Brignton — the  inter-regnum  made  in  the  little  enjoyment  the  mace  affi>rds,  by  the 
absence  of  its  principal  inhabitant:  Bekksford,  Miseries,  VoL  IL  p.  31  (sth 
Ed.X  1816  so  long  an  interregnum  of  native  genius :  Jeffect,  Esst^s, 

VoL  I.  p.  16s  (1844). 

interrex,  //.  interrdges,  sb. :  Lat :  in  Ancient  Rome,  a 
regent  who  held  o£fice  temporarily  while  the  kingly  or  consu- 
lar office  was  vacant ;  hence,  generally,  a  regent 

1679  the  regents  at  that  time  called  Inttrreges:  North,  Tr.  Pluiartk,  p.  308 
(i6xa).  1590  This  time  in  ^mMKc^  were  appomted  two  duefegouemotm  called 
Interreges :  L.  Llovd,  Consent  of  Time,  p.  68a.  1600  Lu,  Valerius  Potitus 
to  bee  loteirex;  Holland,  Tr.  ^tt^',  Bk.  v.  p.  aot.  1636  tnterrwx,  Hee 

that  ^ouemes  while  there  is  no  King ;  Cockekam,  Pt.  L  ^and  Ed.!  ^  1807 
Spunus  Lucretius  was  unanimously  chosen  inierrex,  or  king  for  the  time  being : 
Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  10,  p.  318. 

*interrogator  (,-J.-J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  interro- 
gator, noun  of  agent  to  Lat  interrogare,=' to  question':  a 
questioner. 

1766  Johnson.  1834  The  Nuwab  looked  at  the  anxious  interrogator, 

with  much  surprise:  Baioo,  VoL  1.  ch.  viiL  p.  148. 

interstice  (,:.  J- —),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  interstice:  a  narrow 
space  between  adjacent  surfaces,  a  narrow  cavity,  a  chink,  a 
crevice ;  an  interval  (of  time). 

1608  when  it  is  carried  to  the  interstice  or  place  between  the  browcs,  the 
very  seat  of  reason :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  848.  1664  their  Inter- 

stices or  spaces :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  PartUl.  ArcAit.,  *v.,  p.  134.  1736  I 
will  point  out  the  interstices  of  time  which  ought  to  be  between  one  dtadon  and 
anotner:  Avliffe,  Partrg.    (J.] 
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INTERSTITIUM 

fntentitinin,  pi.  interstitia,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  an  interval 
(of  time),  an  interstice. 

16SS  Who  is  there  that  in  this  inttntilium  will  dinow  a  son  to  a  college 
life:  Watcrhousb,  AM.  far  Ltam.,  p.  oi.  16T4  Then  lest  he  shonld 

like  a  deceiver  come  |  Tuixt  the  two  Sundays  interttitium:  I.  Phillips,  Saifr 
agtt.  Hytoc.,  p.  23.  1681— ITOS  it  being  to  lire  with  ninuelf  during  that 

intmUttum  or  meantime:    Th.   Goodwin,  WIu.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand. 
DMiut,  Vol  VII.  p.  3«o  (1863). 

Intervallnm,  si. :  Lat. :  an  interval 

1674  but  God  sendeth  me  some  mtfrvaila,  else  they  [his  fits]  were  intolerable; 
Grindal,  Rtmains,  p.  351  (Parker  Soc,  1843).  1697  and  a'  shall  laugh 
without  btervallums:  Shaks.,  11  Htn.  Iv.,  v.  x,  91. 

intestlnum,^/.  -Ina,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  gut 

1626  we  shall  see  thorow  him  |  And  his  gut  calai,  tell  his  InUttiHa :  B. 
JoHSON,  Staf.  o/Nnu,  v.  j,  Wks.,  p.  73  (1631). 

intimado,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  intimate  friend,  an  associate. 

bef.  1738  Did  I  not  say  he  was  the  Earl's  latimtuio^  R.  Nokth,  Examtn, 
1. 1  17*  p.  33  {1740X  bef  1884  His  intimatht,  to  confess  a  truth,  were  in  the 
worlds  eye  a  nggei  regiment:  C  Lamb,  Latt  Esutjit,  PicC  (Ainger,  1888). 

intonaco,  sb. :  It. :  plaster,  a  plaster  surface  prepared  for 
painting  upon. 

1806  Palladio  who...so  happily  adopted  intonaco  or  plaster:  J.  Dallaway, 
Obr.  Eng.  Arckit.j'a.  316.  1888  this  picture.. .was  painted  on  the  "intonaco," 
a  pUster  surface :  C.  C  Pbkicihs,  Itai.  ScuJft.,  p.  46.  1886  He  ground  bis 
own  colours,  prepared  his  own  Mtmuta,  made  his  own  brushes:  Athtnttum, 
Sept.  4,  p.  31CV1. 

intra  vires, \^Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  within  (one's)  powers ;  see 
ultra  vires. 

1884  If  this  were  intra  vim^  the  other  securities  which  they  had  accepted 
were  not  bonAfidt  ones:  Lam  Timet,  Lxxviii.  no. 

intrado,  intrada,  .r^. :  Sp.  entrada :  entrance,  entry. 

1666  with  great  Pomp  he  [Curroon]  made  his  Intrado  vaia  Agra'.  SikTh. 
Hbrbbrt,  Trau.^  p.  c/i  (1677),  —  in  magnificent  manner  making  his  intrada 
into  Coom  :  ii.,p.  375.  1704  And  now  my  lady  makes  her  intrado,  and 

begins  the  great  work  of  the  day:  GentUman  Instrtuied,  p.  117,    [Davies] 

*liitraii8igeaiit,  ySrm.  -ante,  a<^^:  Fr. :  uncompromising, 
irreconcilable. 

1888  He  saw  the  moderate  portion  of  the  Republkan  party  submerged  by 
the  advancing  tide  of  intranstgtant  radicalism :  Guardian,  Apr,  18,  p.  554. 

i&tric&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  intrfcAre, 
='to  entangle', 'embarrass',  'perplex',  cf  It  itttrigatore:  one 
who  perplexes,  one  who  causes  embanassment 

1611  Rmbaranenr,  An  intricator,  pesterer,  comberer:  Cotgr. 

intrigant, y^M.  -ante,  adj.^  often  used  as  sb.':  Fr.:  one 
who  intrigues.     In  English  often  spelt  iHtriguanl{e). 

1787  Md*  de  P—  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  combination  of  an  intrigantt 
and  an  iUgante:  M.  Edcrworth,  Leonom^  p.  54  (1633).  1794  besides  the 
impropriety  of  putting  off  the  character  of  mmister  to  put  on  that  of  intriguant... 
I  know  that  it  would  be  a  useless  as  well  as  pernicious  sacrifice  of  the  national 
-             _       _  .        ...  g^  ^^ 

?(i838). 


dimity:  Amer.  State  Pajm,  For.  Relat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  403  (18^3).  1809  the 

mind  and  manners  of  an  intrigant:  Wellington,  Di^.,  VoL  iv.  p.  470(1838). 
1813  I  hear  that  Mm.  Falconer  has  infinite  address,  both  as  a  political  and 
hymeneal  intrigante:  M.  Edceworth,  Patronage,  Vol.  l  p.  Z19  (1833X 
1833  Her  Grace,  too,  pus'd  for  being  an  btrigante.  |  And  somewhat  mtdkante 
in  her  amorous  sphere ;  Byron,  Don  Juan,  xiv.  Ixiii.  1883  ladies  were 

warned  to  avoid  the  society  of  such  a  dangerous  intriguante :  Lady  Bloomfield, 
Reminitc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  44. 

intrigo.  It. ;  intrico,  Old  It :  sb. :  an  intrigue,  perplexity; 
the  plot  of  a  drama. 

1666  the  Intrigo's  of  Slate;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trmi.,  p.  135.         1678  the 
Plot. ..the  Intrigo's  now  <|uite  out  of  my  head:  G.  Villiers,  Rekeanai,  i.  p.  09 


(i8£8).        1676  an  tntngo  with  a  Lady :  Shadwell,  Virtume,  i.  p.  5.    — *  but 
her  malicioas  Sister,  Ctannda,  discover  d  my  Intriguo:  H.,  p.  9.  be£  1670 

the  Potions  of  School-Divinity  wrought  easily  with  nim,  so  that  ha  was  not  lost  a 
whit  m  their  Intricoes:  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  willieum,  Pt.  L  16,  p.  zi  (1693). 


iatrisne  (.-SL),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  intrigue. 

1.  intricacy,  complicatioa. 

1676  so  many  intrigues  of  fancy  in  the  disputen :  Jbr.  Tatlor,  Ouci.  Dui. 
(Ord  MS.).    (L.)  1677  cannot  give  us  the  full  prospect  of  all  the  intrigues 

of  our  nature:  Hale,  Orig.  Man.,  p.  31.    [R.]  1678  there  must  neeib  be 

•ome  other  Mystery  or  Intrigue  of  Nature,  in  this  business:  Cudworth,  Intell. 
Syst.,  Bk.  L  ch.  i.  p.  33. 

2.  underhand  scheming,  secret  machinations;  an  tmder- 
hand  scheme,  a  petty  plot. 

1664  [See  araada*  b],  1668  family  intrigues  generally  make  up  the 

body  of  letters:  Evelyn,  Corrr^.,  VoL  iv.  p.  10(1873).  bef.  1733  Motives, 
Oppositions,  Intrigues,  Hypocrisies,  and  Broils  of  Afiain  between  Governors, 
Mmisiers,  Statesmen  and  toe  Community:  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  x.  (1740)1 
1768  The  victims  of  an  intrigue  of  the  Governors  of  New  York:  Father 
Charlevoix,  Acet.  Vey.  Canada,  n.  168.  *1878  the  intrigues  of  the  Porte: 
Lleyd'e  WU,.,  May  19,  p.  6/3.    (St.J 


INVENTOR 

3.    a  clandestine  love  affair,  a  liaison  {q.  v.). 
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1679  Lay  Trains  of  Amaroue  Intrieguet,  |  In  Town,  and  Curie,  and  Perri- 
trige:  S.  Butlsr,  Hudihvs,  Pt.  in.  p.  aas.  1700  I  that  am  pri^  to  her 

Intriegues,  dare  not  seem  to  know  'em :  C.  Burmaby,  ReJ»rmed  IVift,  p.  19. 
1711  an  Intreague  with  a  Cardinal's  Mistreu;  SfecteUtr,  No.  136,  Aug.  0, 
p.  303/1  (Morleyji 

4.    the  plot  of  a  drama. 

1673  that's  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  Intrigue:  C.  Vilubus,  R»- 
keartal,  1.  p.  47  (186S). 

[The  quott.  suggest  that  intrigue  may  be  derived  directly 
fr.  It.  intrigo,  whUe  the  Fr.  sb.  intrigue,  intrigue  (Cotgr.), 
being  fem.,  is  either  derived  fr.  the  Fr.  vb.  intriguer.,  earlier 
intriquer,  or  fr.  a  Late  Lat  intrica  (cf.  Sp.  intriga).  The 
Eng.  vb.  to  intrigue  seems  to  have  come  into  use  before  the 
substantive.  In  the  following  guot  entreague=' to  get 
(others)  into  a  scrape',  'to  involve  in  danger  or  difficulty': — 
1626  the  tymes  are  so  dangerous  that  I  dare  not  uenture  to 
entreague  others :  Sir  Th.  Roe,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Anc.  Marb. 
in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  196  (1882).  Mid.  Eng.  intrikyn,  =  Lat  intrico 
(^Prompt.  Parv.',  1440),  is  prob.  fr.  Old  Fr.  intriquer^ 

introdnctor  (J-  —  J.  - ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  intrdductor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  intrddocere,"' to  introduce':  an  intro- 
ducer. 

1661  We  were  accompanied  both  going  and  returning  by  y*  introductor  of 
ambassadors  and  ayd  of  ceremonies:  Evelyn,  itf^M.,  Sept.  15.    [R.]  1663 

yeeaul  SenItebet,who\i9A\x.  were  the  Introductor,  or  Master  of  the  Ceremonies: 
J.  Davies,  Ambaesadort  Trav.,  Blc  v.  p  301  (1669).  1696   and  therefore 

[she]  will  need  no  introductor  there:  Evelyn,  Correif.,  VoL  111.  p.  347  (1873). 
1748  He  presents  himself  without  introductor  or  credentials:  Lord  Chester- 
field, in  Old  England,  No.  3,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  114  (1777).  1783  What 
could  the  opening  of  so  many  doois  produce  hut  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
late  discarded?  It  will  not,  m  truth,  surprise  me  if  the  introductor  himself  is  at 
least  sent  to  graze :  HoR.  Waljolb,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  356  (i8j8). 

intronvaUe,  adj. :  Fr. :  not  to  be  found,  undiscoverable. 

1834  we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  it  [a  correct  standard  of  national 
prosperity]  is  really  introuvaile:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  40,  p.  a. 

intms,  /em.  intmse,  part.,  often  used  as  sb. :  Fr. :  an 
intruder. 

1860  the  wretched  intms  was  so  exposing  himself:  Tmackbkav,  Peniitnnit, 
VoL  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  93  ((879). 

inuendo:  Lat    Seeinnnendo. 
*inntile^  adj. :  Fr. :  useless,  unprofitable. 

1766  having  been  in  a  very  listless,  unpleasant,  and  inutile  state  of  mind : 
Gray,  Letters,  lio.  xcL  Vol.  11.  p.  10(1819). 

invalid  {J.  —  ii),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  invalide :  a  sick  person, 
a  person  in  delicate  health.  Johnson  gives  invalide  as  Fr., 
and  quotes  Prior,  who  evidently  meant  the  Invalides,  the 
hospital  for  disabled  soldiers  in  Paris. 

1709  Bath. ..is  always  as  well  stow'd  with  gallants  as  invalids:  Addison, 
Tatlrr,  No.  16.  [R]  (1766  What  beggar  in  the  invalides,  |  With  lameness 
broke,  with  blindness  smitten,  |  Wish'd  ever  decently  to  die?  Prior,  quoted  by 
Johnson.] 

invective  (.=.  J.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  invective :  severe  de- 
nunciation, violent  censure  or  abuse. 


1633  luuenall  was  thret  parde  for  to  kyll  |  Forcertavne  enuectyfys,  yet  wrote 
he  none  ill:  J.  Skblton,  Garl.  of  Lour.,  96,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  36s  (18^3).  bef. 
1689  I  am  now  constrayned,  |  With  wordes  nothynge  fayned,  ]  "rhis  inuective  to 


make:  —  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  188.  1636  that  fivyous  invectyve  of  Cardynall 

Pool):  Sup^ss.  0/ Monast.,^.  <(o(C:amd.  Soc.,  1843X  1689   wedothen 

intend  most  efiectually  and  despigbtidlly  if  it  be  inuectine  to  remember  it:  Pdt* 
TKNHAM,  Eng.  Poes.,  III.  xix.  p.  339  (1669).  1698  Lucresias  the  Epicure, 

who  makes  of  his  inuectives  against  religion,  as  it  were  a  burthen  or  verse  of 
retnme  to  all  his  other  discourses :  Bacon,  Sacrtd  Medit.,  Atheisme,  p.  133 
^i87iX  1630  he  wrote  also  unto  him  a  long  apology  for  himself,  uid  an 

mvective  against  the  Emperour:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavfs  Hist.  Caune.  Trent,  Bk.  i. 
p.  96  (1676)!  1640  many  scandalous  libels  and  invectives  scattered  about  the 
streets,  to  the  reproach  of  Government:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  14  (i87aX 
1709  The  other  answer  is.. .made  up  of  half  invectivCjand  half  annotation: 
Swift,  Tale  o/a  Tub,  Wks.,  p.  44/3  (|8<9X  beC  1783   may  be  termed  an 

Invective  rather  than  a  History:  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  xiL  (1740). 

inventive  (-.i-),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inventif,  fem.  -ive: 
pertaining  to  invention,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  in- 
vention. 

1506  They  were  so  wy*e,  and  so  inuentyfe  |  Theyr  obscure  reason,  iayie  and 
sugratyfe:  Hawes,  Past.  Pies.,  sig.  D  i  r'.  'bef.  1668  Those  have  the 

ioventivest  heads  for  all  purposes,  and  roundest  tongues  in  all  matters:  Ascham, 
Sckolemaster,    [J.]       I6II  />i<>n><i>^  Inuentiue,  wittie,  plotting,  Aill  of  tricks  1 

COTCR. 

*inventor  {=.±z}j,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  inventor,  noun  of 
agent  to  invenire,  =  *tQ  find  out', 'to  discover',  'to  invent'. 
Formerly  inventer,  as  if  fr.  Old  Fr.,  was  used. 

I.    one  who  devises  anything  new,  one  who  designs  any. 
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INVENTRICE 


thing  new,  an  original  designer,  one  who  devotes  himself  to 
or  is  celebrated  for  practical  inventions,  e.g.  Edison. 

1509  EscuUpius  which  was  fyrst 
Barclay's  Ship  o/ FmU,  Vol.  I.  p.  5  (  ' 
Maxendns,  aiid  other  pcrsecutours  of 
and  tenible  tourmentes:  Elyot,  Gavertumr,  Bk.  11.  ch.  i.  Vol.  II.  p.  7  (1680X 
1M5  Necessitte,  the  inuentour  of  all  goodnesse :  Aschah,  Toxopk.^  p<  134 
(1868).  1649    the  artificers  [of  Italy]. ..are  the  finest  woorkemen  and  Mst  in' 

oentours  of  atl  other;  W.  Thomas,  Hut.  Ital.,  fol.  5  r".  1B68  the  famous 

authers,  and  Inuentours  of  this  in.Htrunient ;  T.  Gale,  Inst.  CAirurg-.^  fol.  15  r». 
16M  Of  this  art  of  augurie  Tyresuu„.\s  said  to  be  the  first  inueotor :  R.  ScoTT, 
Disc.  ]Vitck.,  Bk.  xi.  ch.  i.  p.  189  1586  Pan,  was  first  the  inuenter,  pypes  to 
ndioyne  in  an  order :  W.  Wbbbb,  Discouru  of  Eng.  Poett  in  Haslewood  s  Emg. 
Pttts  &•  Potty,  Vol.  II.  p.  76  (iSisX  16M  puiposes  mistook  |  Fall'n  on  the 

inventors'  heads:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  v.  3,  39^.  1632  the  tnventerand  Author 

of  the  conspiracy:  Rt^yto  Dt/enct  0/  Procttd,  0/  Du.  agii.  Engi.  ai  Ambeyna, 
IX  4a  IMl   And  thus  ye  have  the  inventors,  and  the  originiU  cX  nook 

Ucensing  ripped  up  and  drawn  as  lineally  as  any  pedisree:  Milton,  Liberty 
t/PriHtinr,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  305  (1806).  1660  I  dined  with  that  great...in- 

ventor  of  the  pendule  clock :  Evxlyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  366  (1873).  1780 

Him,  Tubal  nam'd,  the  Vulcan  of  old  times,  |  The  sword  and  falchion  their  in- 
ventor  cbim :  Cowpkr,  Task,  v.  Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  141  (1808).  *1876  certain 
brake  inventors;  Times,  Nov,  34.     [S(.] 

3.    one  who  finds  or  discovers  (an  object). 

1401  the  first  inventor  and  finder  out  thereof  (the  hearbe  Oymenos]:  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Pita.  If.  H.,  Bk.  25,  ch.  7,  Vol.  11.  p.  331. 

3.  one  who  invents  anything  fictitious  or  false,  a  con- 
coctor,  a  fabricator. 

1678  though  it  self  were  all  the  while  the  Poet  and  Inventor  of  the  whole 
Fable:  Cudwokth, /»/«//.  Syst.,  Bk.  L  ch.  iii.  p.  161.  bef.  1738  Inventors 
of  l^ausible  Lyes;  R.  North,  ExamsM,  1.  it  109,  p.  90(1740^ 

iHTentiice,  sd.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inventrice:  an  inventress. 

1509  Pouerte  of  all  the  lawes  was  Innentryce;  Barclay,  Skif  0/  Fools, 
Vol.  11.  p.  104  (1874X 

inventrix,  sb. :  Lat.,  fem.  of  inventor  {q.  v.) :  a  female 
who  invents  or  discovers. 

1611  InvtHtertsse,  An  inuentresse,  or  inuentrix ;  Cotgr. 

«investigator  (^:.±:.j.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  investtgitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  investlgire,  =  '-\.o   trace  out',   'to  search 
-  into' :  a  searcher,  a  careful  enquirer,  an  examiner. 

16S6  Itaustigator,  UOiich  traoeth :  Cocksr am,  Pl  l  (3nd  Ed.).  1664  the 
first  Investigator  of  the  practice  of  it :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtarfs  Parall.  Anhit.,  Pt.  i. 

&S8.        1877  llie  investintors,  of  course,  assumed  that  Jean  G.  was  Norman 
lencaim's  wife:  L.  W.  M. Xockhart,  Miiu  is  Thitu,  ch.  L  p.  386(1879). 

investlg&triz,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  fem.  of  investigator  {g.  v.) : 
a  female  who  investigates. 

1636  tnutstigatriz.  She  which  tncketh:  Cockbrah.  Pl  i.  (3nd  Ed.X 

investiture  (c-ir.-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  investiture:  the 
action  of  investing  (with  beneficiary  rights  or  with  insignia 
of  dignity),  the  process  or  condition  of  being  so  invested; 
(less  correctly  or  by  a  strained  metaphor)  vesture,  covering ; 
(hostile)  investment. 

bef.  1BS4  to  deliuer  vp  the  inuestiture  or  election  of  byshops  vnto  Saint  Peter's 
vicar:  TvNDALB,  ff^r.,  p.  36a.    [R.]  1669  The  king  also  chalenged  the 

inuestiture  of  Bishoppes,  and  tooke  of  the  Spiritualtie  and  Temporally  great  laslccs 
and  trilnites:  Gkafton,  Chrvn.,  WiU.  II.,  an.  10,  p.  38.  1630   the  Pope 

promised  the  investiture  of  Naflts :  Burnt,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Comu.  Trent, 
Bk.  1.  p.  44  (1676).  1649  Paris  is  now  iiee  of  the  investiture :  Evblvn, 

Comsf.,  VoL  in.  p.  41  (1873). 

invincible  {—J.  -—),  adj.:  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  invincible:  un- 
conquerable, insuperable,  not  to  be  overcome. 

1483  Neuertheles  thys  v^se  waft  to  her  inuync^ble  bycause  of  her  iraperfec- 


euermore  iruely  |  To  slouthe  euer,  they  were  inuyncible  I  To  their  wofuU  hartes  : 
H  AWE.'i,  Past.  PUs  ,  sig.  D  i  r».  1638  Ye  for  they  shulde  be  invincible  /  Of 
chariuble  dilecdon:  w.  Roy  &  JRR.  BARix>WB,^<<a  me,  frv.,  p.  113  (18^1)1 


1646  the  invincible  valiaunce  of  his  minde :  Tr.  Polydore  Vergits  Eng.  Hat., 
Vol.  L  p.  >3i  (1846X  1669   he  knewe  the  power  of  the  Romaynes  to  be  in- 

uindble:  Grafton,  Ckron.,  Pt.  vii.  p.  82.  1599  I  would  have  thought  her 
spirit  had  been  invincible  a^inst  all  aruults  of  affection :  Shaks.,  Muck  Ado, 
il.  3,  I30.  1647  This  Erimanthian  Monster,  (living)  held  I  Invincible: 

Fanshawk,  Tr.  Pastor  Pido,  iv.  5,  p.  14s.  1770  May  not  there  the  Greeks... 
Maintain  their  post  invincible:  Glovbr,  Leonidas,  x.    [R.] 

inviolable  (z.J.  —  —  r),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  inviolable :  not 
to  be  outraged  or  disregarded,  sacred. 

bef.  1634   the  churche  is  the  fyrme  sublishment,  and  the  pyller  of  trouth  for 
—  ■  1669 


the  inuiolable  suretie  of  doctrine:  Sir  T.  More,  Whs,,  p.  537."[R.] 


they  would  not  sufier  his  body  to  be  enterred  before  they  had  receiued  a  corporall 
othe  of  his  sonne  Henrye  for  the  firme  and  inuiolable  performance  thereof: 
Grafton,  CAr^M.,  Hen.  II.,  an.  5,  p.  53.  1696  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  in- 

violable: Shaks.^  K.  yokn,  v.  3.  7.  1678    Never  was  a  more  virtuous  and 

invioL-ible  friendsnip:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  131  (1873). 

invit&  Minervft, /Ar. :  Lat.:  'Minerva  being  unwilling'; 
without  natural  talent  or  bent,  against  the  grain,  when  not 
in  the  vein  (for  intellectual  effort).  See  Cic,  De  Off.,  I,  31, 
1 10 ;  Hor.,  A.  P.,  385.    See  Minerva. 


IOTA 

1684  it  should  be  vnto  them  (Innlta  Minertut)  to  banket  or  danse  with 
Minetua:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witck.,  Bk.  xii.  ch.  iii.  p.  319.  1603  whatsoeuer 
we  vndertake  invita  Minerva,  nener  succeedes:  C.  Hevdon,  De/.  yudic. 
Astrol. ,  p.  933.  1613—3  so  that,  if  the  importunity  of  his  great  patron  pre- 

vails, it  snail  be  as  it  were  invito  MinervA,  and  to  counterpoise  the  balance  and 
content  the  counteipart:  J.  Chahbkrlain,  in  Courts  Ttmeso/Jeu.  /.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  319  (1848)1  1616  the  new  company  of  merchants,  which  the  king  will  have 
go  forward,  as  it  vrere.  invitA  Minerva,  and  bath  sent  for  and  to  the  old 
company  of  Merchant  Adventuren,  that,  volen*  nolens,  it  must  undertake  this 
work  of  dying  and  dressing,  and  must  buy  up  the  cloths  and  into  the  new  society: 
ib.,  p.  435.  1638  How  many  are  put...i>iMi!a  Minema,  to  the  studie  of  the 

lawes;  Pbacham,  Com*.  Gent.,  ch.  iv.  p.  34.  1637  That  nothing  bee  done 
lunitA  Minerud,  but  Secundum  Genium'.  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  iii.  |  aoa. 
1808  Mining  through  a  subject,  or  science,  "  invitA  (or  rather  exoiA)  Minerva,  — 
purely  from  the  shame  of  ignorance ;  Berksforo,  Miseries,  Vol.  1.  p.  173  (5th 
cA.\  1834  We  went  into  this  interest  reluctantly,  invita  Minerva,  without 

previous  skill  or  experience:  Congress.  DeteUes,  Vol.  II.  Pt.  i.  p.  75  (iSaiSX 

involucre  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  involucre :  an  invo- 
lUcrum  (Lat.,  'wrapper');  a  membranous  envelope;  Bot.  a 
whorl  of  bracts  enveloping  a  cluster  of  flowers. 

1678  Pericardon  (whiche  is  the  Involucre  of  the  hart,):  J.  Banister,  Hbt. 
Man,  Bk.  I.  foL  34  V. 

*I6  Faean,  ^kr. :  Gk.  U  Uaiiw,  cf.  Soph.,  Track.,  221 :  a 
joyous  invocation  of  Apollo  Paean,  the  healing  god  of  Greek 
mythology;  a  cry  of  joy  or  triumph. 

1589  Peele,  tVts.,  p.  s6i  (i86i)i  1691  Sing  we  lo  Paean  glad,  and 

say,  I  our  triumph  now  is  such,  1  That  Perseans  yeeld,  and  Grcekes  giue  pface,  1 
and  Romans  tnumphes  couch;  L.  Lloyd,  Trt^l.  of  TriumfkM,  sig.  B  i  e*. 
1608  these  triumphs  are  too  immoderate,  and  he  that  now  sinn  to  /tfdN...shall 
find  that  he  hath  sold  the  beares  skinne  before  he  was  dead :  C.  Heydoh,  Def. 
yudic.  Astrol.,  p.  548.  bef  1608  Where  you  ride  I  With  lull  Caelestiai  /oes, 
and  Ovati/ms  \  Kich  as  the  Conquest  of  three  ruio'd  Nations:  J.  Cleveland, 
U^ks.,  p.  319  (i^zX  1698  As  such  then  we  presume  to  define  our  Libertin^t 
Religion,  and  as  such  is  our  present  Golden  image  set  up,  and  the  following 
lo  pieans  to  Pleasure  and  Licentiousness,  are  the  Timorels,  Psmltriot,  and 
Sackbuts  Playing  before  it ;  Tkt  Rake,  or  tke  Lihertin/s  Relig.,  Pref.  1780 
you  will  find  nothing  but  lo  Psanson  Loid  OirowalUs:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  453  (iS^X 

Ionian,  Ionic,  pertaining  to  the  Idnes,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Ancient  Hellenes  or  Greeks 
who  inhabited  Attica,  the  Ionian  islands  of  the  .<£gean,  and 
colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Classical  age 
of  Greece.  The  {a)  Ionic  order  of  architecture  was  espedaUy 
distinguished  by  the  graceful  volutes  of  the  capital.  The  {b) 
Ionian  mode  in  Music,  was  characterised:  in  the  diatonic 
genus  by  a  scale  formed  of  two  disjunct  tetrachords  separated 
by  a  whole  tone,  like  our  major  scale,  the  highest  note  of  the 
tetrachords  being  a  semitone  higher  than  in  the  Dorian 
mode.  The  if)  Ionic  dialects  (of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Ionian 
islands)  were  distinguished  chiefly  by  keeping  consecutive 
vowels  uncontracted  and  changing  d  into  i;  freely.  The  {d) 
Ionic  metre  consisted  of  feet  made  up  of  a  pair  of  long 
syllables  followed  by  (Ionic  a  majdre)  or  preceded  by  (Ionic 
a  mlnire)  a  pair  of  short  syllables, , . 

a.  1698  Cartoccio.,.Mso  a  kinde  of  yonike  worke  in  building  so  called  among 
;  Florio.         1614  [See  Sorlan  a\.         1664  the  Composita  has  her 


Votuta  much  more  resembling  the  lonica:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Freart's  Parall. 
Arckit.,  &*c.jp.  139. 

d.  1880  The  foot  called  Ionic  A  majori  consists  of  two  orders,  of  which  the 
first  is  a  bare  arsis,  the  last  a  dactyl:  J.  Seager,  Tr.  Hermann's  Metres,  Bk.  IL 

ch.  xxxvi.  p.  95.        1886  amphihtach,  ionic  a  minore,  anapaest  ( |  — — — | 

—— -):  MitvOR,  Eng.  Metre,  ch.  xii.  p.  i^.  1888  The  introductory  matter 
is  excellent,  the  English  imitations  of  ionics  and  dochmiacs  being  amusing  and 
suggestive:  Atkenetum,  Dec.  t,  p.  734/3. 

*idta,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  X&ra.  Anglicised  in  i6c.  as 
iote,  iot,  jot  (153s  one  iote  of  goddis  worde :  G.  Jov,  Apol. 
to  W.  Tindale,  p.  6,  Ed.  1883). 

1.  name  of  the  ninth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (not 
counting  digamma),  I,  t.  As  a  numeral  it  had  the  value  of 
ten.  Hence,  iotacism,  the  method  of  pronouncing  Ancient 
Greek  in  which  7  is  sounded  like  Italian  close  /,  opposed  to 
elacism  in  which  1;  is  sounded  like  Italian  close  e. 

1607  written  with  lota  and  simple  Sigma:  Topsell,  Four-/.  Seasts^p,  390. 
1631  they  confound  divers  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  with  one  sound :  for  m  point 
of  pionunciation  ther  is  no  difference  'twixt  UpsHon,  lota,  and  Eta :  Howell, 
Lett.,  I.  xxvi  p.  ;i  (1645). 

2.  a  jot,  a  tittle,  an  extremely  small  portion  or  quantity. 

1603  discovered  a  treasure  of  heavenly  wisdome  in  every  iota  of  holy  writ : 
N.  CuLVERWEL,  Ligkt  o/Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  8.  1654  shee  can  bring  that 

Booke  that  shall  not  lose  an  Iota  unperfonned:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  149. 
bef.  1658  Make  the  whole  Globe  a  Shop  of  Chymistry  I  To  melt  down  all  her 
Alomes,  and  descry  I  That  small  lota,  that  last  pittied  Grain  |  Which  the  gull'd 
Sons  of  Men  pursue  in  vainf  J.  Cleveland,  Ifks.,  p.  240(1687).  1664  we 

may  be  sure  that  Christ  will  not  fail  in  the  least  lota  to  fulfil  every  thing  on  his 
[part]:  Sooth,  Serm.,  Vol.  11.  p.  73  (1737)1  bef  1788  would  not  quit  an 

lota  of  his  legal  Power  or  Prerogative:  R.  North 


(1740X 


_^_. „ ^ ,     _  .         Examen,  I.  iii.  163,  p.  337 

1838  you  will  not  pinch  me  an  iota  tighter  across  the  waist  than 
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IPECACUANHA 

battnnliodiaiiianoriiiybody:  Lord  Lvtton, /><M«Mr,  ch.  xliv.  p.  ia8<i859X 
jMO  tlK  scene  of  the  preceding  day  was  acted  over  again  to  an  ieta:  Frasu, 
jCtrdittam,  At,,  VoL  II.  Let.  iv.  p.  76. 

«ipecaciuuiha,  sd.:  Port.  fr.  native  Braz.  ipe-ka-guAna, 
s'low  plant  causing-to-vomit' :  the  dried  root  of  Cephaelis 
ipecacuanha,  a  smaU  shrub,  native  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 
of  tropical  America,  much  used  in  medicine,  especially  as  an 
emetic  Occasionally  Anglicised  as  ipecacuan,  and  abbre- 
viated to  ipecac. 

]gH  And  tho'  he  took,  as  he  told  me,  Hypocockoana  five  times,  it  bad  no 
cteciupoo  him:  M.  V-ivrsx^oMm,  to  Paris,  p.  134.  1741  these  are  the 

iDccacuuuL,  the  Quinquina,  Gmger,  Cassia  of  the  lUands :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Ttmnu- 
hrt''  y»f-  Lnant,  VoL  I.  p.  16.  1769  The  white  Ipecacuanha  is  the  root 

of  a  plant... with  large  smooth  pointed  leaves;  E.  Banckoft,  Ess.  Nat.  Hist. 
CmitM»t  p^  sti.  1806  Compelling  yourwlf  to  take  gulp  af^er  gulp  of  the 

UttMUM^  <!f  J^t>'ii*^>  (known  to  be  purely  self-interested,}  out  of  regard  to 
(^  feelinss  of  some  worthy  friend  or  relation  of  the  parasite:  Bbresforo, 
Mistrill,  Vol.  I.  p.  iji  (sth  Ed.).  1818   I  therefore  made  bold  to  purloin 

looK  portioii  of  a  bale  of  ipecacuanha,  directed  to  the  misMonanes  at  Bagdad; 
T.  Hon,  Anast.,  VoL  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  iia  (iSso).  18 . .  Ve  bealen  of  men,  for 
a  aumcnt  dedbe  |  Your  feats  in  ine  rhubarb  and  ipecac  line:  O.  W.  HouiRS, 
Ijius  rtcittd  at  tkt  Btridtin/tstival. 

ipocras,  ipocrease,  ippocras(se).    See  hippoeras. 

ipostacis:  Late  Lat.    See  hypostasis. 

ipse  agmen,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  himself  a  host,  a  host  in 
himsel£ 

176S  Pitt  alone  is  ipst  agnun:  Lokd  CHESTBuriSLO,  Lttim,  VoL  IL 
Na  140,  P-  46«  ('774X 

«ip6e  dixit, ^An:  Lat.,  'he  himself  said  (so)',  'he  himself 
spoke' :  (o)  an  authoritative  assertion,  a  dogmatic  utterance, 
a  dietnin  {g.  v.);  {b)  a  subservient  citer,  an  imitator  of 
the  sentiments  of  another;  (c)  an  uncontrovertible  authority 
{Rare). 

a.   Wn     PasttH  Lttttrt,  VoL   ill.   No.  80S,  p.,  114  (1874).  1073 

'  *     :  dse  but  ii 
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here  »  nettber  scripture,  doctor,  ttory,  council,  or  any  thing  i 


\  i/te  dixit  I 


WHiTCirT.  Wks.t  VoU  n.  p.  379  (Parker  Soc,  1852X  1601  It  arguing 

only  a  meerc  ostentation  of  his  Archpriestihip,  and  a  bare  tfs4  dixit  and 
potnjng  ^se:   A.   C,  Answ.  to  Lei.  t>^  a  yesuiUd  Gtnt.^  p.  13.  bef. 

Jiff  You  may  say  t/w  dixit  upon  this  witness,  |  And  'cis  good  in  law  too: 
Mu>Dt.BTON,  Old  Lamy  iiL  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  w.  p.  167  (1885).  1046  In  whom 

iptt  dixit,  although  it  be  no  poweiiul  Argument  in  any.  is  yet  less  authenticic 
tW  in  many  other:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  21  (1686I 
UM  why  should  there  be  any  iMt  dixit  in  our  Poetry,  any  more  tnan  there  is 
is  our  Philoso^y:  Drvdbn,  Mock'Attfvl,  Pref.,  wks.,  Vol.  i.  sig.  Nn  i  r* 
(1701X  IWS  Ipse  dixit  was  enough  among  Pvthagoras' scholars :  Watson, 

Bed/  fif  Div,y  p.  687  (t858X  bef.  1788  the  Author...affimu  it^  iptt  dixit-, 
R.  North,  Exawun,  in.  vl.  76,  p.  479(1740).  1750  all  imputation  of  laying 

dovn  a  rule  for  posterity,  founded  only  on  the  authority  o( i/u  dixit:  Fielding, 
Tfim  Jomfs^  Bk.  V.  ch.  1.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  208  (1806).  1781  who  has  proved, 
cootrary  to  his  own  ip^  dixit.  "  that  a  man  may  be  an  antiquarian  without 
beoocning  an  old  fool"  :  Hor.  Walfolb,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.p.  18  (1858)  IIUM 
vrhether  ne  was  so  or  not,  rests  solely  on  bis  i/se  dixit:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  40, 

X 18S8  an  idle  dastard  or -a  servile  i/se  dixit  to  some  amotions  associate : 
Ctn^rtss.  Debates,  VoL  11.  Pt.  L  p.  480. 

1. 1666  Your  guide.. .your  oracle,  your  i^  dixit,  whose  bare  word  you  are 
10  tdtc  without  further  proof  or  pawn :  J.'  fftAWt  Com.  New  Test,,  p.  339/3 
(i«M> 

•jpriMima  verba,  pAr, :  Late  Lat :  the  very  same  words, 
the  exact  words. 

I6OT  Last  night  I  was  in  too  much  haste  to  look  for  the  i/sissima  verba  of 
Follcr:  SotJTHSV,  Lett,,  VoL  11.  p.  ^  (1856^  1884  wc.shaU  therefore... 

treat  the  reader  to  our  author's  t/sisspma  verbal  Edim,  Rev.,  Vol.  59,  p.  151. 
1886  An  assurance  that  the  extracts  contain  the  ipsittima  verba  <h  the  poet 
wookl  be... valuable:  Athetutum,  Nov.  13,  p.  630/1. 

'*ip80  factOy  phr, :  Late  Lat. :  by  the  very  fact,  immediately 
thereupon,  without  further  enquiry  or  process. 

1569  That  then  the  person  so  offending,  and  convict  the  third  time,  shall  be 
deprived,  ipsa/actCt  of  all  his  sinritual  promotions:  Liturgical  Services  Q.  Eiiz., 
p  AiVmtker  Soc,  184 ?)•  1598  shall  forfeit  and  loose,  ipso/acto,  euery  such 
ship  and  ships:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vovages,  VoL  i.  p.  371.  1601   they  being 

SBspended  ip^a  /acto  for  their  schisme;  A.  C.  Answ.  to  Let.  0/ a  //xMiV/tf 
Cent.t  p.  >8-  1602  master  BiacJhweti  wad  his  lesuits  with  all  those  of  their 

hcaoa.  are  iPsafacto  thou^t  to  be  excommunicated  for  vsurpiag  the  Popes 
amhontie:  W.  Watsom,  QuodliheU  0/ Relig,  &»  Statr,  p.  183.  1616  for 

that  every  man  that  is  once  knighted  is  ipso  facto  made  a  major,  and  suijurisi 
LCastl*,  in  Ctmrt  *•  Times  o/Jas.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  431  (1848).  befT  1637 

Witches  aiv,  i^so  Jacto,  by  the  law  condemned :  Middleton,  Witch,  Ded., 
Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  355  (1885).  1646  The  art  of  Glasse-making  here  is  very  highly 
valued,  for  whosoever  be  of  that  profession,  are  Gentlemen  ipso  facto:  Howell, 
Lett, I,  xxviu.  p.  54.  bef.  1668  And  so  lost,  ipso  facto,  his  purse  in  the  place: 
SexbmrrJke Ba/iaie,  p.  373(1847).  bef.  1670  An  ^t  of  Parliament. ..made  to  be 
■■repeaufaJe  in  any  subsequent  Parliament,  wzs  ipso  facto  void  in  the  constitution: 
J.  Hackst,  Abp.  H^st/iams,  PL  ir.  166,  p.  176  (1693).      ^167a_  upon  the  passing 

their  . 

bus:,  ^ini  /acta,  cease  to  have  any  Being:  CUDWORTH,  Intell.  Sysl.,  Bk.  I. 
ds.  iii.  p.  t6o.  1692  upon  God's  giving  this  law,  he  ipso  /atto  takes  upon 

bin  to  be  a  judge:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  SMrui.  Divitus, 
VoL  t.  p.  73  (1863X  1693  Came  thundering  in,  and  took  her  Vagrant,  |  Ipso 


Facto,  in  Guilt  that's  flagrant:  Potms  in  Burltsqus,  p.  4.  1766  to  live  with 

Italians  must  be  woful,  and  would  ipse  /otto  make  me  ill:  Hor.  Walfolb, 
Lttttrt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  461  (1857).  1771  Vou  have  hitherto  maintained,  that 

the  house  of  commons  are  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  privileges,  and  that  their 
declaration  does  i^/aeto  constitute  the  law  of  parliament:  Junius,  Lttttrt, 
No.  xlviiL  p.  306  \t^ii).  1787  To  make  that  a  legal  cause  of  divorce  In  this 

country,  would  be  ipso  facto  to  annihilate  the  marriage  state:  P.  Bbckporo, 
Lttt./r.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  96  <i8o;).  1808  and  in  Porti^l  whoever  had  it  in 

his  possession  would  have  been  tpso/acto  convicted  of  Judaism:  SouTHBV,  Lttt., 
Vol.  II.  p.  S3  (1856X  1811  a  law. ..that  whoever  was  Regent  of  Great 

Britain  should  ipto  facto,  be  Regent  of  Ireland:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  19,  p.  ^>8i. 


AOai        TT  IICU,    lUCIClUIC,    UlC    UlUkCU   OUtlC  M(A{UUC   UC1.    L«l  1  liUI  ^ ,    BUWIt    ».,J.\\M».\nmA 

becomes  ipso  facto  subject  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  it: 
CoHgrtts.  Dtbales,  Vol.  ill.  p.  9.  '1878  the  fatbier  of  two  Intimate  children 

shall  ipso  facto  be  exempt  firom  all  military  service:  Lloyd's  Wkly,    (Sl) 

ira  furor  brevis  est,  phr. :  Lat. :  rage  is  a  brief  madness. 
Hor.,  Epp.,  I,  2,  62. 

1607  Shaks.,  Timon,  L  a,  sS.       bef.  1T4S  Swift,  Wks.,  p.  507/1  (1869X 

*lrade,  .r^. :  Turk.  »rdfl!f,  =  ' decree',  'command':  a  decree 
issued  in  writing  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

1888  The  Irade  summoning  another  meeting  of  the  Ambassadors  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  Governorship  of  the  Lebanon  has  not  yet  been  issued,  but  is 
expected  to-morrow :  Stastdartt,  Apr.  33,  p.  5. 

irdnicon,  irdnicnm,  //.  -ica;  eirdnicon,  (e)ir6iiikon,  sb. : 
Gk.  tlprivucov,  fr.  (2p7i>iitot,=' pertaining  to  peace':  a  treatise 
advocating  peace  and  unity,  a  scheme  for  promoting  concord 
(esp.  in  ecclesiastical  matters). 

1666  although  it  be  for  the  most  part  a  thankless  office. ..to  sound  an  irtmi- 
eum ;  yet  do  it  for  God's  sake :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Ntw  Ttst.,  p.  49/a  (>868). 

Iridium,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  a  white  metal  allied  to  platinum, 
found  with  other  metals. 

1889  the  alloy  used  in  the  construction  of  the  International  geodetic  standar 
was  pi^nred  by  fusing  platinum  and  iridium  together.    The  result  was  a  metal 
all  but  indestructible,  entrenwly  dense  and  rigid:  Stassdard,  Sept.  17,  p.  j/j. 

iringo:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  eriago. 

*lris,  Iris  (Lat.  pi.  irldes),  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ]J>w,*Ip(r :  name 
of  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  a  rainbow,  a  halo,  a  kind  of 
lily,  a  part  of  the  eye. 

1.  the  messenger  of  the  gods  of  Classical  mythology,  a 
messenger,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow. 

1S90  .More  sondrv  colours  then  the  proud  Pavone  |  Scares  in  his  boasted 
fisn,  or  Iris  bright,  |  When  her  discolourd  bow  she  spreds  through  hevenes  bight : 
Spkns.,  F.  Q.,  III.  xi.  47.  tl690    Beaumont,  fly  |  As  Iris:  Maklowb, 

Edw.  11.,  wks.,  p.  193/a  (1858X  1698  Fur  wheiesoe'er  thou  an  in  this 

world's  globe,  |  111  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out:  Shaks.,  //  Htn.  Vt., 
iiL  3,  407. 

2.  a  rainbow,  the  rainbow,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
iridescence. 

1683  Each  eybrowe  hanges  like  Iris  in  the  skies:  T.  Watson,  Pass.  Cent., 
p.  43  (1870).  1603   an  April  Iris:  B.  Jonson,  Panrg.,  Wks.,  p.  868  (1616). 

1606  His  crest  that  prouder  than  blue  Ins  bends:  Shaks.,  Trotl.,  L  3.  380. 
1646  the  solary  Iris  which  God  shewed  unto  Nook :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pstud. 
Ep.,  Bk.  VII.  ch.  iv.  p.  384  (i6S<).  1668  he  useth  three  Eye-Gbuses  for  his 

great  Ttiescopts,  without  finding  any  iris,  or  such  Rain-bow  colours,  as  do  usually 
appear  in  ordinary  glasses:  Pksl.  Trans.,  VoU  1.  No.  i,  p.  a.  1666  that 

Noble  wit  reprehends  the  Sekcol-ldcl,  lor  assigning  fifty  yeais  at  least  between 
every  Xmuir/ru:  Glanvill,  Sctftis,  ch.  xx.  p.  151  (1885X  1670  precious 
Stones  of  several  sorts  and  Lustres.. .composing  a  rich  Iris  of  several  colours: 
R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  311  (1698).  1T43  half-impress  |  On  my 

dark  Qoud  an  Iris:  E.  Young,  Night  Thougkts,  1.  p.  16  (1773).  bet  1783 

To  form  an  Iris  in  the  skies :  Cowper,  Poems,  VoL  i.  p.  35^  (180S).  1816  We 
have  just  passed  the  *  Pisse- Vache '  (one  of  the  first  torrents  in  Switserland)  in  time 
to  view  the  iris  which  the  sun  flings  along  it  before  noon :  Btron,  in  Moore's 
Lift,  VoL  IIL  p.  397  (tSsaX  IMS  In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the 
burnish'd  dove:  Tbnnvson,  Locktley  Hall,  wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  43  (1875X 

3.  (perhaps  fr.  Fr.  iris)  a  precious  stone. 

abt.  1400  the  white  ben  of  Cristalle  and  of  Benrlle  and  of  Iris :  Tr.  Maundt- 
viUs  Voyage,  ch.  xx.  p.  319  (1839).  1667  fris  is  a  kinde  of  Stone  Mathe- 

maticallye  wrought:  J.  Maplbt,  Greent  For.,  foL  11  r*.  1646  Diamonds, 

Saphiis,  Carbuncles,  Iris,  Opals,  Amethysts:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Anx/.  Ep.. 
Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  59  (1686}.  bef.  1663  'There  I  saw  Marcasites,  Minerall^  aiMi 
many  a  stone  |  As  Iridis,  Talck,  and  Alome,  lay  digd  from  the  ^und  (The 
Mines  of  Lead,  and  Iron,  that  they  had  out  found:  Bloomkielo,  m  Ashmole's 
Tkcat.  Ckim.  Brit.,  p.  309  (1653)1 

4.  the  various-colored  circle  between  the  pupil  and  the 
white  of  the  eye,  consisting  of  a  muscular  curtain  situated  in 
the  aqueous  humor. 

1636  there  be  .iii.  materyall  circles  y*  ronne  about  the  iye  /and  because  they 
be  so  diflierent  of  colours  they  be  callyd  yridefs]  or  rain  bowys :  Tr.  Jerome  of 
BntnmncHs  Surgery,  sig.  B  1  v^h.  IMl  the  middes  of  the  eye  that  is  called 
yrisf  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydo's  Qnest.^  S^c,  sig.  E  iii  ro.  1678  Iris  or  the 
greater  circle  of  eye :  }.  Banister,  Hut.  Man,  Bk.  iv.  fol.  46  V.  1619  This 
Centre  is  enuironed  with  a  Circle,  called  Iris,  of  many  colours  in  Man  onely; 
PuBCHAS,  Micracosmus,  ch.  viiL  p.  90.  1691  The  Uveous  OxA  or  Iris  of 

the  Eye  hath  a  musculous  Power:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  11.  p.  3S9(i7oiX  1731 
llie  Eyes  are  very  small ;  and  the  Irides  of  'em  are  a  Mixture  of  Black  and 
White:  Medley,  Tr.  Kolben's  Cape  Good Hopt,  VoL  IL  p.  305. 
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5.  Bot.  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Nat.  Order  Irideae,  of 
which  the  best  known  species  are  the  Fla^s,  also  called  Fleur- 
de-lis.    The  Iris  Florentina  supplies  oms-root. 

1068  the  roote  of  Irit,  called  tnos,  beaten  bto  ponlder:  W.  Wakoe,  Tr. 
AUtsu/s  Stcr.,  Pt.  I.  fol.  49  V.  1878  There  be  many  kindea  of  Ins,  or 

floure  Deluce :  H.  Lvte,  Tr.  Dodotn's  Htri.,  Bk.  i.  p.  igi.  1601  the  oUe 

or  ointment  of  Iris  or  the  Flouie  de-luce  root:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H,^ 
Bk.  13,  ch.  I,  VoL  L  p.  381.  1664  May...  Flmaers  in  Primt  or  yet  laitinf... 
double  Daisus,  Fhnnce  Irit,  tufted  Narcisttu:  Evelyn,  Kai.  Hirrt.,  p.  20a 
(1709).  1667    each  beauteous  flow'r,  |  Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamine  : 

Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  698.  bef.  1683  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Iris's:  Sir  Th. 

Brown,  Tracis,  L  p.  7  (1686).  18S0  We  glided  winding  under  ranks  |  Of 

iris,  and  the  golden  reed:  Tennvsoh,  /•  Mtm.,  cUL  Wks.,  Vol  vi.  p.  16S  (iS8<). 

irAlda)  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Wpavtioi^' affected  ignorance': 
irony. 

IBM  Ye  confess  that  D.  Barnes  in  his  foresaid  words  doth  use  irmia: 
CovBRDALS,  Remains,  p.  333  (Parker  Soc.,  1846).  1607  And  so  likewise 

when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Coritithiam  using  a  figure  called  Eirohkia: 
R.  Parsons,  Trtat.  Mitir.,  ch.  viii.  p.  318.  1650  "walk  in  the  light  of 

your  own  fire"  (it  is  a  kind  of  itonia):  SiBBES,  tykt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  in. 
p.  138  (i8<a). 

iirefiragable,  irroTOcable,  irrision,  iiritation,  are  all 
given  by  Cotgrave  under  the  similar  French  words  (1611). 
Irrevocable  is  also  in  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  irrision  in 
Holland  (1606),  irritation  in  Suppress.  0/ Monast.  (1536). 

irritabile  genus :  Lat    See  genus  iiiitabile  Tatun. 

Isabella,  Isabel,  a  female  proper  name,  It.  Isabella,  Port. 
Isi^el,  Fr.  Isabelle,  applied  to  a  dingy  brownish  yellow,  or  a 
pale  fawn  color. 

1663  they  (horses]  were  most  of  them  of  an  IsahtUa  Colour :  J.  Da  vies,  A  m- 
baaadon  Trm.,  Bk.  v.  p.  soi  (1669X        1712  [See  klneob]. 

Iscariotical,  adj.:  Eng.,  fr.  Iscariot  (see  Judas):  Judas- 
like, treacherous. 

1641  such  iscaiiotical  drifts  are  to  be  doubted:  Milton,  Rt/orm.  in  Eng., 
Bk.  u.  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  53  (>8o6). 

'Ishmael,  name  of  Abraham's  son  by  Hagar,  representa- 
tive of  an  outcast,  or  of  a  person  at  variance  with  society. 
Hence,  Ishmaelite,  a  nomad,  an  Arab  (Ishmael  being  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  the  Arabs);  an  outcast,  a  person  at 
variance  with  society. 

1689  They  will  do  no  right,  take  no  wrong,  but  a  word  and  a  blow.. .right 
Esaus  and  Ishmaels;  Sibbbs,  Wht.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  v.  p.  34  (1863)1  1887 
There  was  a  time  when  be  might  almoet  have  b<«n  descxined  as  the  Ishmael  of 
genealogists:  Atktnaum,  Nov,  lo,  p.  670^1.  1888  He  came  back  to  Stowey 
m  1791  an  ardent  sympathizer  witn  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
for  a  while  was  as  an  Ishmaelite :  a(.,  Dec  39,  p.  871/a. 

isinglass  {!l=.±\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  kuizenblas,  lit.  'stur- 
geon's bladder':  the  best  gelatine  of  commerce,  prepared 
from  the  sounds  of  sundry  kinds  of  fish. 

1693  See  how  Ten  TkimtaHd  Aitmm  dance  about  the  Glass,  J  Of  Egp,  and 
Lime,  and  heingtass:  Contentton  0/ Liquors,  p.  aa.  1723  Hist.  Vvrgiuia, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  17.  1780  The  ichthyocalla,  or  isingglass  of  the  shop:  Sir 

J.  Hill,  Hist.  Anim.,  p.  397. 

♦Islam:  Arab,  and  Turk.  »j/d»«,='obedience','orthodoxy': 
the  Mohammedan  religion ;  the  Mohammedan  world. 

1817  Shellcv,  Xevolt  t/Zslam,  Title.  1819  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  I. 
ch.  vL  p.  123(1830)1  1846  his  creed  and  practice  are  "Resignation,'*  the 

Aiun  of  the  Oriental:  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  i.  Pref.,  p.  ix. 

isol^  fern,  isolte,  part. :  Fr. :  isolated,  debarred  from 
sympathy. 

1760  Speaking  tires  and  exhausts  me ;  and  as  for  hearing  I  have  none  left ; 
so  that  I  am  isoU  in  the  midst  of  my  friends:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett., 
He.  III.  No.  xxvii.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  491  (1777).  1778  isoU  an  I  am,  it 

is  more  natural  to  look  at  the  affiuis  of  nations  than  at  the  feathers  and  fashions 
ofthe  young:  Hor.Walpolk,  Z^<<«rr,  VoL  viL  p.  38(1858).  1779   what 

most  such  a  little  isoU  mortal  as  I  do...>  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo,  Selwyn  &•  Can- 
temporaries,  VoL  IV.  p.  3IS  (1883X 

Isosceles,  sb.  and  adj.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  IvwrxtXit  (rpfymvov). 
='(a  triangle)  with  equal  legs',  or  io-oo-([€Xijr,= 'having  equal 
legs  (or  sides)' :  a  triangle  which  has  two  of  its  sides  equal  to 
each  other;  having  two  equal  sides. 


1661  R.  Records,  Paikmav  to  Knowledge,  p.  13. 
luing  two  of  his  sides  eaualt :  Billingslev,  Euclid,  fc 

oper  subject  whereof  this  cube  particularly  standeth,  is  the  triangle  Isosceles 
\tic\,  which  admitteth  no  inclination  unto  a  demi-triangle:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut. 


_  .  .      _  1670  an  Isosceles, 

Sillingsley,  Euclid,  foL  4  v*.       1608  but  the 


igle:  1  . 

1640  a  Scalene  |  111  prove  all  one  with  an  Isosceles :  H.  More, 
Pac*.,  I.  ii.  57,  p.  04  (i$47X  1787  The  true  figure  c  "  " 

ramer  an  isosceles  than  a  scalenum :  Gent.  Mag.,  1059/2.- 


Mor.,  p.  1J40.      i 
Psyck.,  1. 11,  57,  p. 


The  true  figure  of  the  encampment  is 


^isthmns,  pi.  iathmi,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.;  isthmos,  Gk.  \<t6^: 
sb. :  a  narrow  neck  of  land  joining  two  large  or  relatively 


ITEM 

large  tracts  of  land ;  also,  meiaph.  Holland  tried  to  Angli- 
cise the  Fr.  isthme  as  isthme  and  istkim, 

1666  certeyne  places  cauled  Isthmi,  (beinge  narrowe  portions  of  lande  so 
diuidyoge  twoo  seas,  that  there  is  no  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other) :  R.  Edbn, 
DfcaiUtt  p.  50  (1885).  1662    the  waU  of  Emilia,  that  was  buylded  vpoa  the 

streite  called  isthmos:  J.  Shute,  7"W  Camm.CTt.\  fol.  sot^.  1698  a  oarrow 
Isthmus  or  neck  land  having  sea  on  the  East  and  West  sides  therof :  R.  Hakluvt, 
yoyageSf  Vol.  i.  p.  04.  1600  any  piece  of  land,  or  Isthmos,  to  baue  ioynea 

them  together:  t^.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  14.  1608    there  be  many  oceans  and  ouune 

seas,  distinguished  by  the  isthmes  of  firme  lands  betweene:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut. 
Mcr.f  p.  1161.  1606  which  reason  cannot  bee  found,  but  in  the  breaking  of 

the  German  Occean  through  that  Isthmos^  or  narrow  passage  of  land,  which  once 
conjoyned  AihUm  to  Gauia :  Verstegan,  Restitution  0/ decayed  iHtelligencey 
ch.  IV.  p.  loS.  1616  a  high  rock,  which  ioyneth  by  an  Isthmos  to  the  land: 

Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.^  p.  3  (X633X  1626  it  must  remaine  manifest,  Soe»  to  be 
the  Port  where  CUc^eUra  commanded  the  Ships  to  be  brought  by  Land  ftom 
NiiuSy  crossing  the  Isthmus:  Purchas,  Pilgrims^  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  1x45. 
16M  the/jMrniuortractof  land  which  parteth  the  y4ri23iiix  and  ^tf-f^rV^rroMroM 
Sea:  Sir  Th.  Brown.  Pseud.  .£>.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  viii  p.  361  (1686).  1666  that 
Isthmus  of  land  which  divides  .<^xt4t  from  A/rigue:  Sir  Tu.  Herbert,  Trav,, 
p.  36  (1677)1  1672  My  life's  the  Isthmus ;  through  this  narrow  liike  |  Voa 

mst  must  cut,  before  those  Seas  can  joyn:  Drvdbn,  Cong.  Gremada.  i.  i.  Wks.. 

—   "'^ -       iddiestate.|A 

1777  he  sup- 


Vol.  I.  p.  387  (i^oi).  bef.  174A  Plac'd  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state,  |  A 

Being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great :  Pope,  Ess.  Man,  u.  3.  1777  he  sup- 

posed this  strait  or  isthmus  to  be  situated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien:  Robertson, 


n.  ImpMt.,  Pref.,  sig. 
Vou  print  it  in  itsmc 


America,  Bk.  iL  Wks.,  Vol.  vl  p.  177  (1814).  1890   we  passed  over  the 

strongly  fortified  isthmus,  with  its  batteries  and  bastions:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trmi. 
M  Sictfy,  VoL  I.  ch.  ii  p.  39. 

ita.    See  eta^ 

Italianated:  Eng.  fr.  It  Italianato:  become  like  an 
Italian. 

1863  Another  chops  in  vrith  English  italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian 
phrase  to  our  English  speakyng:  T.  Wilson,  Rule  0/ Reas.,  sig.  B  3.  [T.] 
bef.  1668  Thies  men,  thus  Italianated  abroad,  can  not  abide  our  Godlie  Italian 
Chirch  at  home:  they  be  not  of  that  Parish,  they  be  not  of  that  felowshyp; 
AscHAU,  SckoUmaster,  p.  138  (1884).  1680  How  if  any  English-man  be 

infected  with  any  mysdemeanour,  they  say  with  one  Mouth,  hee  is  italionated: 
J.  LvLV,  Eufhius  &>  Us  Engl,  p.  314  (1868).  1608  Attaiianalo,  Italian- 

ated or  Italianized ;  Florio. 

Italic,  italic,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Italicus :  pertaining  to 
Italy;  esp.  in  /'rt'nA'n^,  applied  to  the  kind  of  type  in  which 
the  word  Italicus  is  printed,  opposed  to  Boman  (g.v),  which 
is  now  the  ordinary  type  in  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
Romance  countries.     Often  used  in  pi.  as  sb. 

1816  If  I  haue  added  any  thing  to  helpe  the  English,  that  we  haue  caused 
to  be  imprinted  in  an  Italica  letter:  W.  Beowbu.,  Mokam    ■    ■     ■    —    - 
a  5  r^.  1783  To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  wipe,  |  Vou  print  i 

type:  Swirr,  IVks.,  p.  6oa/i  (1869). 

Itcheoglans:  Turk.    See  Ichoglans. 

Ite,  missa  est, /Ar. :  Late  Lat :  'go,  (the  congregation)  is 
dismissed';  words  used  either  before,  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Communion  service  in  the  Latin  Church. 

bef.  1400  Come  I  to  ite,  missa  est,  I  holde  me  yserued:  Piers  PI,  v.  4x0 
(1869).  1668  Yea  and //r,  mtrAZM/,  must  be  ^ung  to  them  with  a  great  roll- 
ing up  and  down  of  notes ;  R1D1.EV,  Jf^ks.fp.  io8(ParkerSoc.,  1841X 

*item  i^-),  adv.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  item  (adv.), = 'like- 
wise', 'also'.  * 

1.  adv. :  'also',  introducing  the  several  articles  or  parti- 
culars of  an  enumeration  (excepting  the  first  which  it  rarely 
and  wrongly  introduces).    See  imprimis. 

abt.  IMO  Item,  in  this  Yie  and  in  many  other,  there  is  a  manner  of  Wode. 
hard  and  strong :  Tr.  Mastndevil^s  Voyage,  ch.  xxvUL  p.  a88  (1839).  1470 

Item,  as  for  Mestresse  Kateryn  Dudle,  I  nave  many  tymes  recomandyd  yon  to 
hyr :  Pnston  Letters,  VoL  II.  No.  637,  p.  393  (1874X  bef.  149S   Item  how 

her  feruour  of  deuocyon  was  wythdrawe ;  Caxton,  St.  Katkerin,  sig.  a  j  t^/i. 
1628  Item,  the  names  of  them  that  offired  the  helmes  of  warre :  Lord  Bbrners. 
Froissart,  I.  443,  p.  783  (i8i>).  1640  Item,  Asa  fetida,  of  the  bignesse  and 

waigbt  of  a  Pease,  mingled  together  with  Castorium,  of  the  waight  of  a  diam: 
Ravnald,  Birtk  Man,,  Bk.  II.  ch.  v.  p.  iis  (1613).  1689  Item,  raiui^,  for 
wilde :  Puttehhah,  Eng.  Poes.,  ill.  p.  159  (1869).  bef.  1783  But  that  she 

fasts,  and  item,  goes  to  diuich :  (^wper,  Trutk,  Poems,  VoL  I.  p.  57  (1808X 

2.  sb. :  an  article  in  an  enumeration,  a  detail,  a  particular, 
something  added. 

1677  our  nerohbours  harms,  are  Items  to  the  wise:  G.  Gaskoigne,  Life, 
p.  19  (1868).  1698  CapitonMO,  an  Item  with  a  great  letter,  or  beginning  ofa 

chapter:  Florio.  1611  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been 

tabled  by  his  side  and  I  to  peruse  him  by  items :  Shaks.,  Cymb,,  L  4, 7.  bef. 
1627  She  has  a  book,  which  I  may  truly  nominate  |  Her  Blade  Book,  for  she 
remembers  in  it,  |  In  short  items,  all  my  misdemeanours :  Middlbton,  AnyMmg 
/or  Quiet  Life,  i.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  349  (i88jO.  1630  a  Taylen  Bill  of  Items: 
John  Taylor,  ^^.,  sig  M  3  r"/!.  1643  How  comeshe  then  like*  Thief  in  the 
night,  when  he  gives  an  Item  of  his  coming?  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  %  xlvL 
Wks.,  VoL  II.  (Bohn,  1852).  1666  The  inequality  of  its  surface,  Mountanout 
protuberance,  the  nature  of  its  Macula,  and  infimte  other  circunistances...are 
Items  not  contemptible:  Glahvill,  Seefsis,  ch.  jcx.  p.  151  (1885)1  1676 
Now  must  1  give  nim  a  private  Item,  or  this  ignorant  old  Fool  will  disgrace  me 
before  all  the  company:  D'URrEV,  Mad.  Ficku,  liL  p.  ai  (1691X  bef.  1788 

inrtial  in  most  of  these  Items:  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  xiii.  (1740).  1786 

Drain 'd  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth:  Cowper,  Task,  iii.  ntssa,  VoL  11. 
p.  96(1808). 
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ITER 
Iter,  pi.  Itinera,  sb. :  Lac :  a  journey ;  Leg.  a  circuit 

1T42  that  was  a  formal  iter  or  justicc'^eat  of  the  foreits:  R.  North,  Livtt 
of  Northt,  Vol.  I.  p.  79  (1826X  1829  An  iltr  to  the  south  or  north  of  Trent 

would  have  been  followed  with  curses  loud  perhaps,  as  well  as  deep:  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol  40,  p.  69.  1886  Mr.  Watkin... inclines  to  believe  that  the  Mediolanum 

of  both  Itinera  is  to  be  placed  at  Chesterton:  Athetuntm,  Nov.  6,  p.  606/x. 
1888  As  Mr.  Fisher  has  not  discovered  the  date  of  this  ittr,  we  nuy  meotion 
that  it  was  30  Hen.  III. ;  ib..  Mar.  10,  p.  303/1. 

iteration (-i^Li^.:.),  J*.:  Eng.  (r.  Fr. Mratian:  repetition. 

bef.  IMS  The  Catholike  doctrine  teacheth  not  the  dailie  sacrifice  of  Christes 
most  precious  body  and  bloud  to  be  an  iteration  of  the  ones  perfited  sacrifice 
on  the  Crosse,  but  a  sacrifice  that  representeth  that  sacrifice:  Bp.  Gakdnbr, 
Ejcflk:,  fol.  149.    [R.]  160*  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  >  Shaks., 

Oth.,  y.  a,  150.  1611  tUration,  An  iteration,  repetition,  renewment,  leinfoice- 
ment:  Cotcr. 

iterative  (^±:l=.z.\  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  iUratif,  fern,  -ive: 
pertaining  to  repetition;  frequenutive. 

1611  tUntif,  Iteiatiue,  repeating,  redoubling,  reinforcing:  Cotgr. 

Ithuriel,  cabbalistic  name  of  an  archangel,  whose  spear 
compelled  all  touched  by  it  to  reveal  their  true  nature;  see 
Milton,  P.  L.,  IV.  810. 

1877  roused  her  eneigy,  as  if  Ithuriel's  spear  had  pridced  her:  C  Rbaob, 
Woman  Hattr,  ch.  iii,  p.  39  (1883)1 

Itineraiio,  It. ;  itiner&rinm,  Late  Lat :  sb. :  an  itinerary, 
a  plan  for  travel,  a  systematic  account  of  travels,  a  traveller's 
diary. 
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1089  this  my  discourse  may  more  properly  be  called  an  epitome  or  itincnoto 
then  a  bistorie:  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mndoxdt  Hist.  Clan.,  Vol.  ti.  p,  237  (i8s4X 
1T47  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  Itinerarittm,  which  you  sent  me  from 
Ratisbon :  Lord  CHE<rrBRFiEU>,  Letttrt,  Vol.  1.  No.  98,  p.  313  (1774). 

itzebo(o):  Jap.    See  kobanif. 

iuanna,  iwana.    See  iguana. 

Ldon :  Gk.  'I|ia)i> :  name  of  a  mythical  king  of  Thessaly, 
who,  being  enamoured  of  Hera  (Juno),  was  deluded  by  a 
cloud  which  assumed  her  likeness,  and  was  doomed  to  be 
bound  for  ever  to  a  revolving  wheel ;  representative  of  the  dis- 
appointment and  punishment  of  inordinate  desire. 

bef.  1S9S  ViUain,  fiiul  her  out,  I  Or  else  the  torments  that  Ixion  feds,  |  The 
rolling  stone,  the  tubs  of  the  Belides:  Grbbnb,  OrUaido  Fur. ,  Wks. ,  p.  loa/i  (1861). 
18. .  Shadows  thou  dost  strike,  |  Embracinj;  cloud,  Ixion-lDce:  Tennvsom,  Tioo 
fotcei,  Wk.1.,  VoL  I.  p.  ia6  (1886).  18B7  Did  you  ever  "realise"  to  yourself 
the  sieve  of  the  Danaides,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  tne  wheel  of  Ixion:  C  Kings. 
LBV,  Two  Yean  Ago,  ch.  xiv.  p.  312  (1877X 

izar,  izzar,  sb.:  Arab.  ixHr:  a  cotton  cloth  worn  as  an 
outer  garment  by  Mohammedan  women,  drawn  over  the 
head  and  capable  of  enveloping  the  whole  form  except  the 
face ;  the  loin-cloth  of  the  ihram  {g.  v.). 


.  1886  eesar:  E.  W.  Lank,  Mod.  Eeyi 
him  a  female  wrapped  in  an  izar:  —  Tr. 


1ft.,  VoL  I.  p.  53.      18S9  there  accosted 
Ami.  Iftt.,V<A.  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  13S. 


J. 


Jabot,  sb. :  Fr. :  (a)  a  shirt-frill,  (b)  a  frill  down  the  front  of 
a  woman's  bodice. 

a.  1838  the  solitaire,  titt  jaiol,  the  ruffles  at  the  wrist :  Scott,  Qtmi.  Dur., 
Pref.,  p.  39  (r886X  1864  The  old  Dake  wore  i.  jabot  and  atUs-dt-pigtoH : 

Thackeray,  Neaieomtt^  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  361  (1879X 

h.  1887  She  is  debited  with  luie  paire  de  man.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  Comtesse's  good  repute,  the  "pair  of  husbands  "  turn  out  to  be  a  double  jabot, 
or  projecting  bosom  friU  of  lace:  /i>r<i^pl/^^<t>.,  N.  S.,  XLii.  387.    [C] 

jacatoo.    See  cockatoo. 

jack,  Eng.  fr.  Port,  j'aca;  jaca.  Port  fr.  Malay,  tsjaka:  sb.: 
the  large  fruit  of  an  oriental  tree  called  Artocarpus  inUgri- 
folia,  ^in.  to,  but  inferior  in  value  as  food  to,  that  of  the 
breadfruit,  Artocarpus  incisa,  also  akin  to  the  upas  (^.  v.). 
Also,  in  corahm,  jack-tree,  jack-wood. 

1S98  laacas  grow  on  great  trees  like  Nut  trees,  &  onely  on  the  sea  shores, 
that  is  to  say,  in  such  cotmtries  as  border  on  the  seas,  deane  contrarie  unto  al 
other  fruites,  for  they  grow  above  the  earth,  upon  the  trunkes  (or  bodies]  of  the 
trees.. .they  are  as  big  as  a  Melon:  Tr.  y.  Vom  LifuchoUn*s  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  II. 
p.  33  (188s).  1634  Coco-nuts,  Mangoes,  lacks,  greene  Pepper,  Carauances 

or  ItuUan  Pease;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVnv./p.  18a.  1662  Anaiuu,  Baiuutet, 
Jaecas,  Cocos,  and  Fig-trees:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Matuitlslo,  Bk.  i.  p.  <8  (i^X 
—  Cocos,  Jacquts,  Mangar,  Oranges,  Lemmons:  ib.,  Bk.  11.  p.  93.  1666  Toe 
Feast  was  compounded  of  several  sorts  of  polo  of  various  colours,  and  store  of 
candied  dried  fruits  and  meats;  variety  also  of  Dates,  Pears,  ana  Peaches  cu- 
riously conserved ;  such  I  took  notice  of...were  Jaacks,  MyroDalans,  Duroyens, 
Pistachoes:  Sir  Tk.  Herbert,  Tnm.,^  I33(>677X  1819  The  wood  of  the 
tree  is  called  jack-wood :  Rees,  Cycl.,  s.v.  184B  the  biead-fruit,  the  jaca, 

and  the  mango,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  foliage: 
C  Darwin,  Joum.  BtagU,  ch.  iL  p.  31. 

Jackal  {±  ±\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.yVt^a/,  fr.  Pers.  skaghal: 
a  gregarious  night-prowling  wild  dog,  rather  like  a  fox,  found 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  popularly  supposed  to  act  as  hunting 
scout  for  the  lion ;  hence,  a  fellow  who  provides  victims  for 
another,  a  tool,  one  who  does  dirty  work  for  another,  a  servile 
purveyor. 

1613  There  to  be  devoured  of  the  yackais  which  scrape  them  out  of  their 
graves:  T.  CoRVAT,  youmatl,  in  Crudttus,  VoL  iii.  rig.  Y  i  «k>(i77«X  1619 
About  ScanderoHt  Uiere  are  many  rauenous  beasts  about  the  bignesse  of  a  Fox, 
commonly  called  there  lackalUs,  engendered  (as  they  say)  of  a  Fox  and  a  Woolfe : 
W.  BiDDULPH,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  0/ Four  KHglishmen,  p.  33.  1616 

The  inhabitants  do  nightly  house  their  goates  and  sheepe  for  feare  of  the  lai^U 
^n  my  opinion  no  other  then  Foxes);  Geo.  Sandys.  Trav.,  p.  305(1633).  1684 
Such  attendants  Lions  haue,  like  little  Do^es  called  Jackalls:  Sir  Th.  Hbr- 
BBRT,  Trav.,  p.  5.  1663    a  certain  kind  of  Foxes,  which  they  call  Shakal: 

J.  Da  vies.  Ambassadors  Tmv.,  Bk.  v.  p.  149  (1669).  1678  you  Rascal, 

Jaccall,  I'll  make  you  Cater  better  next  time:  Shadwbll,  Libertine,  ii.  p.  38. 
1693  Like  a  yackcaU  he  preys  upon  the  Dead,  |  And  forceth  Legades  from  a 
dying  Bed :  M.  Morgan,  Late  Victory,  p.  18.  1814  now  the  beasts— lion, 

bear,  down  to  the  dirtiest  jackall:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  in.  p.  31  (1833). 
1846  as  he  was  a  jackall  of  Sebastiani,  he  fled  with  his  patron :  Ford,  Hanabk. 
Sfain,  Pt.  t.  p.  36a 

jackass  (±  M),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Zanzibaree chakisi or  chakazsi : 
an  inferior  kind  of  cojtaf  (g.  v.).   - 


*Jacobite,  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  L&t. /acilbits,  fr.  Gk. 
'I<KiB/3or,  = 'Jacob',  *James':  Eng.  Hist.:  an  adherent  of 
James  II.  after  his  abdication,  or  of  his  son,  or  of  their 
descendants ;  pertaining  to  the  partisans  or  to  partisanship 
of  the  Stuart  Pretenders. 

jacdboB,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fr.  proper  name  Jacdbus,  fr.  Gk. 
'Iami)/3at,=: 'Jacob',  'James':  a  gold  coin  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, also  called  a  'broad',  worUi  20s.  at  that  time. 

1614  Can  you  lend  me  a  Piece,  a  lacobus:  B.  Jonson,  Barth.  Fair,  iv.  4, 
Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  61  ^1631 — 40).  1616  having,  besides  other  gold,  above  seven 
thousand  Jacobus  pieces  in  spede:   J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &^  Times  t^ 

yas.i.,\-  -'" -  .     .    .-- 

Drvden, 

yacobuis, 

TavemUr's  Trav.,  VoL  I.  Ft.  3,  Bk.  i.  p.  18.       1700  five  Shillings,  or  a  G< 

Quarter  ofa  yacobiu:  Tr.  Bosman's  GmneajlM.  xvL  p.  306.      beTiTie  I  km 

afraid  you  will  never  be  able.. .to  persuade  £ugenius  and  myself  that  it  is  better 

to  have  a  pocket  full  of  Otkos  and  Gordiasu  tun  of  yacobusts  or  Louis  d'on: 

Addison,  Wis.,  VoL  I.  p.  ajS  (Bohn,  1854)1 

jacolatt.    See  chocolate. 

^acftnerle^  sb.:  Fr. :  an  insurrection  of  peasants,  first 
applied  to  an  insurrection  in  northern  France,  1358.  See 
Jacanes  bonhomme. 

1888  It  is  evident  that  Slav  feding  and  agrarian  feeling  both  exdte  the 
people,  and  the  respectable  classes  are  ajraid  of  a  true  jacquerie;  Spectator, 
Sept.  15,  p.  Tiji/a.  1888  He  [Scott]  was  never  really  quite  out  of  pectmiary 
trouble,  nor  quite  out  of  dread  ofa  yacfuerie:  AtAenaum,  Mar.  lo,  p.  309/3. 

Jacanes  bonhomme:  Fr. :  Goodman  Jack,  a  popular 
name  applied  to  any  French  peasant 

jacta  est  Uea,  Mr. :  Lat. :  the  die  is  cast  These  words 
are  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  Julius  Caesar  on  crossing 
the  Rubicon,  and  so  entering  u(>on  civil  war. 

1687  Berides  necessitie  and  this  same  iaeta  est  alea  hath  many  timet  an  ad- 
uantage,  because  it  awaketh  the  powrers  of  the  minde:  Bacon,  Cottiers  0/  good 
&•  eutU,  p.  143  (1871X  1603  Well,  bowsoeuer  it  fall  out,  iacta  est  Sea ; 

W.  Watson,  QuodlibeU  i)f  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  939.  1609  B.  Jonson,  SiL 

Worn.,  iv.  3,  wks.,  p.  568  (1616X  bef.  1670  And  this,  not  as  Ceesar  upon  iil 
Army  at  all  Adventnr«i,  with  a  yacta  est  alea,  a  Mum-chance,  a  cast  ofa  Dye, 
but  with  the  greatest  Confidence,  and  Assurance:  J.  Hachcbt,  Abp.  WiUiams, 
Pt.  ti.  9,  p.  10  (r693). 

jactance,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Tr.jactance :  a  boasting,  a  bragging. 

1603  And  in  so  doynge  it  is  arronnce,  jactance  and  ypocresye  as  unto  regarde 
of  the  goodes  spyrytueU;  A.  C,  Ordsnarye  qf  Christen  Men,  Pt  11.  ch.  v, 
•ig.  k  I  r». 

Jagann&tha,  Skt ;  Jagaan&th,  Hind.,  'lord  of  the  living', 
a  title  of  Krishna,  the  eighth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  idol  of 
this  deity  at  Puri  in  Onssa  is  occasionally  drawn  along  in 
a  huge  car  under  which  fanatics  used  often  to  cast  them- 
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JAGER 


selves  to  be  crushed.    Hence, '  the  car  of  Jagannath'  (Jugger- 
naut) is  representative  of  any  overwhelming  infatuation. 

1633  laggunat:  W.  Bruton,  in  R.  Haklujrt't  Veyagtt,  v.  57  (tSo;).  [Yule] 
1683  We  lay  by  all  last  night  till  10  o'clock  this  morning^  ye  Captain  bein^  de- 
sinHu  to  see  ye  Jagcrnot  Pagodas  for  his  better  satisfaction;  HBtx:B8,  Dtary^ 
Jul}r  16.    [it.]  173T  Jaxarynat...his  EfSgy  is  often  carried  abroad  in  Pro- 

cession, mounted  on  a  Coach  lour  stories  high. ..they  fasten  small  Ropes  to  the 


tall  oat  on  tne  Uround,  to  have  the  Honour  to  be  crushed  to  iaeces  by  the  Coacb 
Wheels:  A.  Hamilton,  Eait  Inditt,  i.  387.  [|2.1  1810  A  band  I  Of  Yoguees, 
as  they  roam'd  the  land  |  Seeking  a  spouse  for  Jaga-Naut  their  God;  Southby, 
Ktkama^  xiii.  16.  1818  When  Reason  shall  no  longer  blindly  bow  |  To  the  vile 
wcpd  things,  that  o'er  her  brow,  {  Like  him  of  Jaghemaut,  drive  trampling  now: 
T.  HooitB,  Fttdge  Family,  p.  34.  1834  holy  be  the  place  as  the  sanctuarr  of 
Jngunnath,  it  must  be  searched;  Baiae,  VoL  11.  ch.  xi.  p.  sij.  186S  Society 
falls  down  before  the  Juggernaut  of  a  Triumph,  but,  nv  revanc/u,  it  always 
throws  stones  behind  it :  Ouida,  Stratkmort,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  8g.  1888 

Practical  politics,  that  Revolutionary  Juggernaut  that  grinds  us  all  under  its  car: 
Stamdantf  Sept.  3,  p.  4/6. 

''JSger,  s6. :  Ger. :  a  huntsntan,  an  attendant  in  huntsman's 
livery. 

1839  supervised  by  his  jSger,  who  stood  behind  his  chair,  no  one  could  be 
better  attended :  Lord  Bkaconspibld,  Vmiiv  Dukt,  Bk.  11.  ch.  viii.  p.  84  (1881X 
1844  the  two  j^er -companies  in  the  wood;  w.  Sibornb,  H^aterho,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v. 
p.  110.  1877  habited  in  a  wonderful y>^n- costume;  L.  W.  H.  Lockhart, 

Mint  is  Tkifu,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  307  (1B79X 

Jaggery,  sb. :  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Indo-Port.  jagara,  jagra : 
coarse  dark-brown  sugar  made  from  the  sap  of  sundry  kinds 
of  palm.    Also  called  ghoor  {q.  v.). 

1098  Of  the  aforesaid  sura  they  likewise  make  sugar,  which  is  called  la^; 
th^  seeth  the  water,  and  set  it  in  the  sun,  whereof  it  becometh  sugar,  but  it  is 
little  esteemed,  because  it  is  of  a  brovnie  colour;  Tr.  y.  t^an  Linschoien't  Voy., 
toa.  [Yule]  1733  And  the  Eatt-Indiant  extract  a  Sort  of  Sugar,  they  call 
"^agrat  from  the  Juice,  or  potable  Liquor,  that  flows  from  the  Coco-Tree;  Hist, 
'irpniat  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  119.  1807  The  Tartar  fermented  juice,  and  the 
Jagory  or  inspissated  juice  of  the  Palmira  tree. ..are  in  this  country  more  esteemed 
than  tnose  of  the  wild  date:  F.  Buchanan,  ^^nwr,  &'c.,  I.  s-  [Yule]  1831 
She  was  freighted  with  cotton-wool  and  oil,  from  the  Lachadive  islands.  We  had 
also  on  board  coir,  jaggeree,  ghee,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  few  cases  of  opium :  E.  A. 
Pom,  H^is.,  VoL  1.  p.  203(1884). 

[Like  sugar  and  sacchar-ine.,  jaggery  is  ultimately  fr.  Skt. 
iarkara^ 


7' 


*jag(li)eer,  Jaghire,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  jAgfr:  a 
tenure  of  land  by  grant  or  assignment  of  the  government's 
share  of  its  produce ;  an  income  derived  from  a  g^nt  of  the 
government  s  share  of  the  produce  of  certain  lands ;  a  district 
or  tract  of  land  from  which  such  an  income  is  derived. 

1684  That  all  the  Lands  of  the  Kingdom  being  the  Kings  propriety,  they  are 
given  either  as  Benefices,  which  they  oill  yak-fhirt,  or,  as  in  Tmrky^  Timars, 


to  men  of  the  Militia  for  their  Pay  or  Pension  (as  the  word  yuk-gkir  imports:): 
Tr.  Tavtmitr't  Trav.,  Vol.  11.  p.  70.  1764   The  East  India  Company, 

yesterday,  elected  Lord  Olive — Great  Mogul:  that  is  they  have  made  him 


Governor  general  of  Bengal  and  restored  his  Jaghire;  HoR.  Walpolb,  LstUrs, 
VoL  IV.  |>.  ao4  (1857X  1803  1  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  you  respecting 

the  propriety  of  resuming  parts  of  the  great  jaghire  lands  as  the  best  mode  of  re- 
stonng  the  government  of  the  Souban  of  the  Deccan :  Wsllington,  Dis*., 
VoL  11.  p.  807  (1844).  1836   Peeshwa  had  promised  Trimbuckje  land  and  a 

jaghire  for  life;  Hockley,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch,  xi.  p.  lai  (1884).  —  Their 
pensions,  their  profits,  stnAJareers,  will  oe  curtailed  and  regulated :  t#.,  ch.  xxiiL 
p.  34a.  1834  What  thinlc  you,  of  one  of  your  collectors  attaching  his  jageer 

in  the  face  of  a  sunud,  bearing  a  seal  of  Council?  Baboo,  VoL  1.  ch.  xv.  p.  358. 
1841  There  remained  statements  of  accounts,  there  remained  the  reading  of 
papers,  filled  with  words  unintelligible  to  English  ears,  with  lacs  and  crores,  se* 
mindars  and  aumils,  sunnuds  and  perwannahs,  jaghires  and  nuzzurs :  M acaulav, 
IVarrtn  Hattingi.  p.  172  (CasseU,  1886). 

jagheordar,  jaghiredar,  .r^.:   Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and 
Vtrs.jagirddr:  the  holder  of  a  jagheer. 

1797  Jagueerdar;  Encyc.  Brit.  1799  He  says  that  you  had  given  him 

letter  to  the  jaghiredar  of  Amee;  Welungton,  Suppl.  Dgsfi.,  VoL  l  p.  174 

(1858).         IftM  men  of  rank,  sirdars,  jagheerdais.  Brahmins,  and  pundits,  were 


a  letter  to  the  jaghiredar  of  Amee;  Welungton,  Suipl.  Desfi.,  VoL  l  p.  174 
(1858).         IftM  men  of  rank,  sirdars,  jagheerdais,  Brahmins,  and  pundits,  w 
present:  Hockley, /><»t</i<ra>v  ^an',  cE.  xxxvL  p.  389(1884).  1834  I, 

Afghan  Jageerdar !   I  enter  a  Furingee  kucheree?  Baboo,  VoL  1.  ch,  xviL  p.  099. 


JagUri  sanad,  phr. :  Anglo-Ind.  and  Hind. :  a  deed  of 
grant  of  a  jagheer.    See  Biumad. 

1834  should  you  recognize  his  jageeree  stmud  if  you  saw  itT  Baboo,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  xviL  p.  308. 

*Jagaar  (J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port,  jaguar,  fr.  native  Brat : 
name  of  the  largest  American  representative  of  the  feline 
family,  J^e/is  onca,  like  a  leopard  or  panther,  but  larger,  and 
with  ocellated  spots. 

1604  They  ascribe  power  to  another  starre,  which  they  called  Chuatiinchincay 
(which  is  as  much  as  jaguar):  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  nAcotta's  Hist.  W.  InMtt, 
VoL  II.  Bk.  V.  p.  30s  (1880).  1777  The  Puma  and  yaguar,  its  [America's] 

fiercest  beasts  of  prey:  Robertson,  .<4mm'ca,  Bk.  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  v].p,^a64fi834X 
1846  The  jaguar  is  a  noisy  animal,  roaming  much  by  night,  and  especially  oefore 
bad  weather:  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Btagie^  ch.  vii,  p.  135.  1864   She  is  a 

panther  of  the  Island  of  Java.  A  beautiful  jaguar:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quit*  Alont, 
VoL  I.  ch.  ix,  p.  149. 


JANISSARY 
Jah :  Heb.  Jah,  a  form  oijahvek :  Jehovah  {q.  v.). 

JL611  extol  him  that  ridetb  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name  JAH;  Bible,  Ps., 
IxviiL  4. 

^jalousie,  .r^. :  Fr.,///. 'jealousy':  an  outside  blind  of  wood 
with  horizontal  slats  which,  when  the  bhnd  is  closed,  slope 
upward  from  without,  so  as  to  exclude  sun  and  rain  while 
admitting  air  and  some  light 


1839  Its  walls  are  painted  in  pale  green ;  and  its  snow-white  rW^wrr^r  give 
to  it  a  cheerful  holiday  look:  Miss  Pardoe,  Bsauties  of  the  Bot^.,  p.  lat. 
1863  he  paused  before  the  window  of  that  house  near  the  Champs  Eiys^  where 
Madame  Smolensk  once  held  ixtjtonsian.  shook  his  fist  at  a  jalousit  of  the  now 
dingy  and  dilapidated  mansion :  'Thackeray,  Philip,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  55  (1887X 
1877  Closed  jalousies  had  darkened  the  faces  of  the  beautiful  villas  on  the  lake ; 
L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Miut  is  Thins,  ch.  ii.  p.  is  (1879). 

♦jam,  J*.:  Anglo-Ind.fr.  Hind./S»«:  title  of  sundry  chiefs 
in  Kutch,  and  other  districts  on  the  Lower  Indus. 

1848  Letter  to  the  Jam  of  the  Jokees:  In  G.  Smith's  Li/i  of  Dr.  7.  Wilson, 
p.44o(i878X    [Yule] 

jam  proximuB  ardet  ITcalegon,  phr.  -.  Lat :  already  (the 
house  of)  our  next-door  neighbour,  Ucalegon,  is  in  flames. 
Wx%.,Aen.,  2,  311. 

jam  satis,  phr. :  Lat. :  enough  by  this  time. 

jamadar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  jemadar. 

jambo(o),  jumboo,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  jambu :  the 
Rose-apple,  Eugenia  jambos,  and  Eugenia  Malacensis,  Nat. 
Order  Myrtaceae ;  the  fruit  of  the  Rose-apple. 

1898  Of/ambos.  In  India  ther  is  another  fruit  that  for  the  beautie,  pleasant 
taste,  smell,  and  medidnable  venue  thereof,  is  worthie  to  bee  written  of.. .The 
lambos  tree  uketh  deepe  roote :  Tr.  y.  f^an  Linschottn's  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  II. 
PP-  >9>  30  (1885).  1789  the  jamboo  apple,  a  rare  and  delicate  fruit :  J.  Morse, 
Amsr.  Univ.  Gsogr.,  Vol.  I.  p.  788  (ijgS). 

jamnuL  jama,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers./ima: 
a  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a  garment 

1776  He  said,  he  had  that  instant  made  his  escape.. ..His  jammah  was  torn, 
his  face  pale,  and  he  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  out  of  breath :  Triai  ^  yosepn 
Fowkr,  I.  1834  The  Sirdar  instantly  appeared  with  an  ample  jima  of  uw 
finest  Dhaka  muslin,  as  white  as  snow ;  Baboo,  VoL  t.  ch.  xviiL  p.  317. 

*jampaiL  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  janpan :  a  kind  of 
sedan  chiefly  used  by  women  at  the  health-resorts  in  the 
hills  of  Upper  India. 

1879  Every  lady  on  the  hills  keeps  her  j&mpan  and  jampaiiees...just  as  in 
the  plains  she  keeps  her  carriage  and  footmen:  T'rMvz,  Aug.  17.    [Yule] 

jane',  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Yx.  Jannes  {Genes),  fr.  Late  Lat 
Janua,  fr.  Lat.  ^«»«a,  =  ' Genoa':  a  small  silver  coin  of 
Genoa,  imported  into  England. 

abt.  1386  His  robe  was  of  dclatoun,  |  That  coste  many  a  jane :  Chaucer. 
C.  T.,  Sin  Tho/as,  13665.  1590  I  could  not  give  her  many  a  Jane:  SrsMS., 
F.  Q.,  III.  vii.  58. 

jame^  jean,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Tr.Jannes  {Genes),  fr.  Late 
Lai.  Janua,  fr.  Lat  6^«»»a,  =>' Genoa  :  a  kind  of  fustian. 

1880  Two  yards  of  jeyne  fustiane :  Talbot  Actlt.  [T.]  1589  gene  fustian : 
In  H.  Hall's  Sacisty  in  Elitaislhan  Age,  p.  sto.    [Skeat] 

jangada,  sb. :  Port,  and  Sp. :  a  raft,  a  catamaran  {q.  v.), 
a  kind  of  catamaran  used  in  Peru  and  Brazil. 

1598  some  tooke  bords,  deals,  and  other  peeces  of  wood,  &  bound  them 
t(»ether  (which  ye  Portingals  cal  langadas)  every  man  what  they  could  catch, 
air  hoping  to  save  their  lives:  Tr.  y.  fan  Linschottn's  foy-,  Bk.  L  Vol.  IL 
p.  181  (1885)1  1600  there  came  aboord  vs  two  Indians  vpoo  a  Gyngmtha... 

they  put  vp  two  white  fla^^gcs,  and  sent  a  Gingatko  off  to  vs  with  two  Jndians 
R.  H 


n*K8e5, 

[akluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  ill.  pp.  776,  777.  

from  the  shoare :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  315.    —  their  Boat  being 


1685  there  came  a  Gingatha 

their  Boat  being 

ilit  in  pieces,  made  a  Gingada  of  Timber:  ib.,  Bk.  v.  p.  631.      —  our  Boat  and 


Suit  in  pieces,  made  a  Gingada  of  limber:  i^.,  ck.  v.  p.  631.  —  our  Uoat  and 
ingados ;  ib..  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  974.  —  Of  these  trees  I  built  a  lergado,...xn 
the  fashion  of  a  Boat :  ih.,  p.  979.  1766  having  set  fire  to  a  jungodo  of  Boats, 
these  driving  down  towards  the  Fleet,  compelled  them  to  wdgh:  Caft.  Jack- 
son, in  Daliymple's  Orient.  Re/.,  l.  199  (180S).     [Yule] 

jangar,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  'Port,  jangada:  a  rafl. 

1800  There  are  two  rivers.. .It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  jtugar  upon  each  of 
them:  Wellington,  Suffl.  Dtsf.,  VoL  i.  p.  519(1858). 

janissary,  janizary  {±=.z.  .=.},  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  It.gianiggero 
(pi.  -eri),  fr.  Turk.j'^«»fAfr«,='new-soldierr,fr.^*»/i='new', 
and  '<W(fe»r,='army'  (see  cadilesker)  :^one  of  the  Turkish 
infantry  of  the  Sultan's  guard,  organised'n  1 4  c.  and  abolished 
1826  (see  Zamoglans) ;  hence,  the  armed  guards  of  any  tyran- 
ny.    Some  forms  are  taken  directly  fr.  ItaUan  and  Turkish. 

1563  hysGianizzarics  being  desirous  to  passe  that  winter  in  Gretia:  J.  Shutb, 
Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  sig.  *  iiii  f.  1886  king  of  the  lanitzaries :  T.  B.,  Tr.  La 
Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  631.  ^1590  V7e  mean  to  set  our  footmen  on  their 

steeds  |  And  rifle  all  tnose  stately  janizars:  Marlowe,  /  Tambnrl.,  Wks.,  ix  sa/i 
(i86sX  1599  Of  souldiers  wucb  tooke  pay  there  were  80.  thousand,  besides 
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JANITOR 

the  which  number,  there  were  14.  thounnd  olGummiMscn  nJceo  out  from  all  the 
boUesof  J>r<V>:  R.  Hakluvt,  Veyarti,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  IJ9.  1600  they  are 

called  home  againe  to  the  Seraglios  of  the  Zamo^lans  (for  so  are  they  termed,  till 
they  be  enrolled  among  the  lanissaries)  to  lemaine  there  vnder  their  heads  and 
gouemourx:  John  Pory,  Tr.  Letfa  Hut  AJr.,  p.  386.  1613  all  the  Geni' 

utrifs  and  other  souldiers:  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  iv.  ch.  xU.  p.  ^68. 
1612  the  heauenly  lenisalem :  where  God  grant  at  length  we  mar  all  anue, 
Icsus  Christ  being  our  Pilot  and  Jenisarie  to  conduct  vs  thereunto ;  T.  Lavenorr, 
TravtU  of  Four  Engiishmen,  sig.  Civ'.  1617  gluing  vs  a  lanisart  for  our 
guide :  F.  Morvson,  Hin.,  Pt.  i.  p.  207.  1638  the  cowardize  of  his  Jauitaritt, 
who  rather  then  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battell,  were  more  willing  to  return  home: 
Howell,  Lttt.,  iii.  xxi.  p.  83  (1645X  1639  a  lanitarr  before  him,  bearing 

his  Lance:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  838  (1884).  16W  So  that  the  brag  of 

the  Ottoman,  [TJkat  ht  nould  tkroai  Malta  into  the  Sea]  might  be  performed  at 
an  easier  rate,  then  by  the  shovels  of  his  yanisaries :  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  an  (i88sX  ITM  the  Cuil  Ouglts,  that  is,  the  Sons  of  the  Yenesherrts,  or 

Soldieis:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  i6ot  1746  no  janizaries  have  uken 

upon  them  to  alter  the  successbn :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  6  (iSsyX 
1790  They  may  be  strangled  by  the  very  Janissaries  kept  for  their  secunly 
uunstallotherrebellion:  Burke,  X/i>.  >f>.^rn»r/,  p.  i38(3idEd.X  1796  Be 
their  name  Vengicberi  (or  Janissaries)  which  signifies  new  soldiers :  Mist,  A  need, 
o/'Her,  S'Cisv,,p,  108.  1880  in  our  walks  round  the  town  we  had  frequently 
been  insulted,  and  were  obliged  to  procure  a  janizzary  for  our  protection :  T,  S, 
Hughes,  Trav,  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  187. 

Variants,  16  c.  gianizzary,janitsary,janizar,giannigzer, 
IT  c.  genisary,  jenisarie,  janizare,  17,  18  cc.  janizary,  18  c. 
yenesherres  {p\.), yengicheri,  ig  c.  janizzary. 

*itsMiXt{J---),sb.:  Etig.fr.L&t.jaHHar:  a  door-keeper, 
a  gaoler,  a  guard. 

1741  the  Head  Janitor  of  their  Apartment :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Toumefori's  Voy, 
Levant,  Vol  11.  p.  337.  174iB  The  grim  janitor  relented  at  the  touch  of 

my  money:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  li.  wks..  Vol.  1.  p.  353  (1817X  1819 
The  uncouthness  of  the  janitor's  reception,  therefore,  I  thou^t,  must  originate 
higher:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  145  (iSaoX  1837  That  the 

Janitor  be  ordered  not  to  admit  any  visitor:  Anted,  qf  Impudence,  p.  51. 
IMl  The  janitor  on  guard  in  my  corridor  omitted  to  ca3\  me,  as  previously 
directed :  Nicholson,  From  Sword  to  Shart,  it.  ix. 

Jftnitrix, //.  -trices,  sb.:  Lat:  a  female  door-keeper,  a 
portress. 

J&nna:  Lat.,  'a  door':  title  of  rudimentary  educational 
works. 

1641  and  to  search  what  many  modem  Januas  and  Didactics,  more  than  ever 
I  shall  read,  have  projected :  Milton,  0/Edut.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  374  (iSot). 

January:  Eng.  fr.  \ax.  Januarius  (m«»x^),=< (month)  of 
Janus'  (see  Janiu) :  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Englisdi 
and  later  Roman  year. 

*J&nns,  name  of  an  ancient  Roman  deity,  guardian  of 
doors  and  gates,  represented  with  a  second  face  at  the  back 
of  his  bead,  the  doors  of  whose  temple  were  dosed  in  times 
of  peace. 

1890  he  [Francesco]  couered  his  inward  sorrowe  with  outward  smiles,  and 
like  Janus  presented  his  mistresse  with  a  merrie  looke,  when  the  other  side  of  his 
visage  was  full  of  sorrowes :  Greene,  Never  too  Late,  Wks.,  p.  la  (1861X 
15M  to  be  as  lannsses  or  keepers  of  their  house :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyngts, 
Vol.  I.  p.  488.  1630  Shee's  like  a  Janus  with  a  double  face :  John  Taylor, 
Wks.     [Nares]  1641  Vour  faction  then  belike  is  a  subtile  Janus,  and  hath 

rwo  faces:  Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  164  (1806).  1664  An  Ex- 

periment it  is  with  a  y anus  face,  the  Soute  in  death,  discovering  the  true 
Estimate  of  what  she  here  hath  gon  tkroufh  :  R.  Whitlock,  Zoottmia,^.  549, 
1660  Thy  Temples  not  like  Janu's  only  were  |  Open  in  time  of  warr:  Speat, 
Deaik  O,  Cromw.,  p.  99.  ^  1667  four  faces  each  I  Had,  like  a  double  Janus, 
all  their  shape  |  Spangled  with  eyes:  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  199. 

jaour :  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  giaovr. 

Japan,  Anglicised  name  of  the  belt  of  islands  lying  E.  of 
China,  used  as  the  name  of  porcelain  in  the  style  prevalent 
in  that  country,  and  of  a  varnish  or  lacauer  which  gives  a 
glossy,  smooth  surface  to  metal  and  otner  materials,  and 
(once  at  least)  of  a  kind  of  varnished  cane;  also  used  attrib. 
Hence,  japanned,  varnished  v/ith  jafian. 

1678  Like  Mercury,  you  must  always  carry  a  caduceus  or  conjuring  japan  in 
your  hand ;  Quack's  Acad.,  in  Harl,  Misc,,  II.  33.  JDavies]  1694  A  VapanioM 
work,  a  any  thing  Japand,  or  Varnished,  China  polished  or  the  like :  N.  H. ,  Ladies 
Diet.,  p.  13/1.  1716  line  japan  tables,  beds,  chairs,  canopies...vast  jars  of 

cni        '         *'  "'  ••  -    -■  ... 
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1743  to  buy 


japan  china:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Z*«m,  p.  32(18  ..  

j^ian  and  fans  for  princesses  at  Florence :  HoR.  WALroLB,  Letters,  Vol.  1. 
p.  19s  (iSszX  1>^*  1748  The  poor  girl  had  broken  a  large  japan  glass,  of  Kreat 
value,  with  a  stroke  of  her  brush :  Swift,  Directions  to  Servants,  ch.  vii.  Wks., 
^  57a/9(i869X  1748  a  pair  of  red  breeches,  japanned  with  pitch :  Smollett, 
Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  10  (1817X  1816  perhaps,  too  mudi 

japanned  by  preferment  in  the  church  and  the  tuition  of  youth:  BvRON,  in 
Moore's  Li/r,  Vol.  ill.  p.  313  (183a).  1840  two  huge,  black  japanned  cabinets: 
Baeham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  laj  (1879X 

Japhetic,  pertaining  to  Japhet,  one  of  Noah's  sons,  or  to 
his  alleged  posterity ;  Axyan  {q.  v.). 

japdnica,  adj.,  used  as  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.,  'Japanese':  name 
of  an  ornamental  shrub,  Pyrus  (or  Cydonia)  japonica,  Nat. 
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green  peas,  oranges,  and  japooicas  growing  in  the  open  in  California:  Dailj/ 
Teler 


Order  Pomaceae,  cultivated  for  its  fine  blossoms.    See  also 

1886  traversed  the  snowy  and  ice-boiuid  Eastern  States  to^d  strawbanes, 
een  peas,  oranges,  and  js       "  .—..-.-.. 

rlegrafk,  Aug.  i»,  p.  5/4- 

*jardinidre,  sb.:  Fr.,  'gardener's  wife':  a  flower-stand, 
any  article  (ornamental)  intended  for  the  display  of  flowers, 
growing  or  cut. 

1841  small  jardmUrts  are  placed  in  front  of  each  panel  of  looking-glass: 
Lady  Blessincton,  Idler  in  France,  Vol.  \.  p.  isi.  1684  superb  old 

braziers  lately  fashionable  as  jardiniires :  P.  Bovle,  Borderland,  p.  331  (1884X 

jareed,  jarrit:  Arab.    See  cUereed. 

*jargoneIIe  (it  —  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  jargonelle :  name  of 
a  large  early  pear  of  a  yellowish  color  when  ripe. 
1760  Johnson. 

*jarl  (J-  as  Eng.  j'-),^^. :  Icelandic  and  Dan. :  noble,  chief, 
earl. 

Jarrah,  sb. :  native  Australian :  name  of  the  mahogany 
gum-tree.  Eucalyptus  marginata ;  also,  the  durable  wood  of 
the  said  tree. 

Jaseran,  Jazeran,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  a  chain-mail  shirt.  Early 
Anglicised  as  jessera{u)nt,  jazerant,  &c. 

1796  A  jaierent  of  double  mail  he  wore;  Southey,  yoan  of  Arc,  Bk.  vii. 
(Daviesi  1838  underneath  his  plain  habit.. .he  concealed  a^aarraff,  or  flexible 
shirt  of  linked  mail:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  ch.  ii.  p.  48  (1S86). 

ja8min(e),  J-  - ,  je88amin(e),  J.=.-,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Tr.  jasmin, 
or  Old  Tt.jessemin,jelsomine,  ultimately  fr.  'Ptn.yas{a)mtn: 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Jasmitium,  Nat.  Order  Oleaceae,  of 
which  many  species  have  graceful  white  or  yellow  flowers  of 
delicate  fragrance.  The  name  jasmine  with  a  qualification 
is  applied  to  plants  of  other  genera  and  orders.  Oil  of  jas- 
mine is  obtained  from  the  common  white  jasmine  (Jasminum 
officinale)  a.ai  Jasminum grandijlorum  (an  £.  Indian  species). 

1078  Tasmine  groweth  in  maner  of  a  hedge  or  quickeset:  H.  Lytb,  Tr. 
Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  657.  1616  oyle  of  lessamine  for  gloues:  B.  JON- 
SON,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  jjo  (1631— 40X  1638  Gilly- 
flowres,  (Sedmines,  Muske-roses,  and  other  sweet  flowres :  M abbe,  Tr.  Ateman't 
Life  ofCuahuin,  Pt.  IL  Bk.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  100.  1684  the  Mirtle  Trees,  the 
Bayes,  the  (jclsomine,  the  Roses,  the  KoMmary:  S.  Lennard,  Partkenop., 
Pt.  1.  p.  33.  1664  towards  the  end  of  April,  you  may  Transplant...your 

tender  Skruht,  ftc.,  as  Spanisk  Jasmines,  Myrtles,  Oleanders:  Evelyn,  Kal. 
Hort.,  p.  901  (1739X  1671  Jessamine  Gloves;  Shadwell,  Humoruts,  i, 

p.  a.  1711  Grottoes  coueied  with  Waod.btnes  and  Jessamines:  Spectator, 
No.  37,  Apr.  13,  p.  63/1  (MorleyX  1763  banks  of  jes.umine  and  tuberose : 

Lord  Chk.stekpield,  in  World,  No.  as.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  135  (1777X 
1808  How  swreet  this  jasmine  smells  1  H.  Edgeworth,  Contrast.c^  i.  p.  114 
(1833X  1839  jasmine  of  Aleppo,  and  water  lilies  of  Damascus :  E.  W.  Lane, 
Tr.  Aral,  Jits.,  Vol.  L  ch.  iii.  p.  137. 

•javelin  (J-  —  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Tr.javeline, javelin  (Cotgr.) : 
a  light  spear  for  hurling. 

1030  and  Ix  of  his  [the  king's  gard)  on  horsbacke,  with  javelyns :  Rutland 
Papers,  p.  43  (Camd.  Soc,  1843X  1831  they  lemed  to  shote  and  to  caste 
thedatte  or  uuelyn :  Elyot,  Oovemour,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xviii.  Vol.  I.  p.  i87(i88oX 
1004  They  vse  m  theyr  vrarres  Jauelynges:  W.  Prat,  Africa^  sig.  E  iii  p». 
1078  the  swcnl  and  taiget,  speares  or  iauelins :  T[h.]  P(hoctkrL  Kntwl.  Warrts, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  xii.  foL  as  ro.  1098  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is  |  With  javelin's 

point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore:  Shaks.,  K«l  and  Ad,  616.  bef  1608 
a  lauelin,  vnto  the  which  was  tyed  a  scroll,  to  make  the  soldiers  know  that  they 
should  do  what  the  Generall  oommanded  them:  tiotnH, (,LivesofSpanrin.,&'c,, 
added  to)  Plut.,  p.  1116  (1613X  1684  The  exercises  were. ..3,  flinging  a 

javelin  at  a  Moor's  head;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  ais  (1873X  1797  High 
in  air  the  bold  Azarque  |  Hurl'd  with  force  his  reedy  javelin :  Southbv,  Lett, 
disr.  Resid.  in  Spain,  p.  384.  1817  And  shawl  and  sash  on  javelins  hung,  ; 

For  awning:  T.  MooRB,  Lalla  Rookk,  Wks.,  p.  6o(i8<oX 

JaTellnier.f^. :  Ft.  javelinier (Cotgr.):  "One  that  beareth, 
vseth,  or  serueth  with,  a  lavelin", 

1600  the  javeliniers  foremost  of  all  began  the  fight:  Holland,  Tr.  Litfy, 
p.  386.    (R.) 

Javelot,  .r^. :  Fr.  javelot  (Cotgr.) :  a  small  javelin. 

1608  and  besides,  there  is  a  Tkyrse  or  yavebt  with  labours  to  be  scene 
exprasly  ak>ft :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  if  or.,  p.  713. 

jaTOlotier,  sb.:  Fr.  (Cotgr.):  a  darter,  one  who  uses  a 
small  javelin. 

1600  The  spearmen  or  javelottiers  of  the  vaward...made  head  and  received 
them  with  fight:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  p.  364.    [R.] 

*je  ne  sais  dnoi,  je  no  S(ai8  ^pioi,  phr. :  Fr. :  an  '1  know 
not  what',  an  inexpressible  or  indescribable  something;  also, 
as  adj.,  indescribable. 

1676  but  the  sight  of  you  did  stir  in  me  a  strange  yi  ne  stai  fuoi  towards 
you:  Shadwell,  Virtuoso,  iiL  p.  38.  1696  Some  sweet  allunogT'm  Scay 

Quoy,  I  Some  pleasing  pietty  tickUng  Toy:  D'Urpsv,  Dots  Quir.,Pt,  iil  iv. 
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JEAN 


p>  38.  1733  Upon  the  whole  this  Picture  hjtt  a  certain /r  IV  «|Xi^^M>y  I 

pots  it  on  a  level  almost  with  any,  hardly  excepting  the  Transfiguration:  Ki 


that 

ICH- 


AKDSON,  Statuei,  &•€.,  in  Hah,  p.  34.  bef.  1788  Now  this  Word  Ptst  has 

tijtnt  sfais  giwi  Sound  of  deep  design :  R.  North,  ExatruH,  iii.  vtii  14, 


p.'<i9«  (1740X  '  1787  whose  charms  result  rather  from  a  certain  air  andyV  »# 
sou  guoi  in  their  whole  composition,  than  from  any  dignity  of  figure,  or  qnn> 
metry  of  features;  Lord  Chbstbritibld,  in  Common  Setuf,  No.  4,  Misc.  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  33  (1777).  1747  ay>  ne  sfais  fuffi,  still  more  engaging  than  beauty : 
—  LHUrs,  VoL  I.  No.  97,  p.  2n  (1774X  17M  there  was  ajt  tu  uaigtuy 

in  their  behaviour  to-day:  Shollbtt,  Ftrd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xli.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  aaS  (1817X  17M  Jt-m-Kai-qiujt,  though  of  French  extnction,  we  shall 

not  prenime  to  find  fault  with,  because  it  has  bMn  naturalised  and  productive  of 
infinite  good  in  England:  Ann.  Rtg,^  1.  HumbU  Rtmoiutrance,  &*e.,  p.  374/1. 
1838  Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I've  said —  |  That  undefinable  "7' 
lu  tfoit  fxoi" :  BvRON,  DmJtuiM,  xiv.  Ixxii. 

jean:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  Jane^ 

*jefll,  Jheel,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Wm^jhil:  a  large  pool, 
lake,  or  lagoon  of  stagnant  water. 

1834  It  was.  in  fact,  a  vast  jeel  or  marsh,  whose  tall  rushes  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  having  depth  enough  for  a  very  large  vessel ;  Bp.  Hebsr, 
IfamUiv*,  1.  loi.     [Yule]  1873   Beyond  the  village  we  come  to  *.jh*el,  or 

luge  lake :  Edw.  Braodon,  Lift  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  31. 

*Jflhad,  sb.:  kxab.  jihad:  a  sacred  war  of  Mohammedans 
against  infidels. 

1888  Xjekad  was  preached,  some  help  was  received  from  Morocco:  Sat, 
Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  68S.  1887  It  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  the  [Mohamme- 

dan] propaganda  as  a  "peaceful"  movement,  for  something  is  done  by  the  Jihad: 
AIMtMTum,  K}ig.  a  J,  p.  s68/>. 

Jehennum.    See  Ctohenna. 

*JelioTah  (_=.J!.^):  Eng.  and  Late  Lat.  form  of  Heb. 
JehBvak,  a  version  of  Jakveh,  the  unutterable  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  with  the  vowels  of  Adonai  substituted 
for  the  original  The  origin  and  etymological  meaning  of 
the  name  are  unknown.  The  Italian  deity  Jove  (Jupiter)  is 
occasionally  confused  with  Jehovah  (see  quot.  1616). 

1611  I  an>eared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of 
God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them :  BihU, 
Exod.,  vi.  3.  1816  Why  doth  remone  of  conscience,  or  diniaire,  |  Afflict 

thee  thust  This  is  enough  to  prove  |  (Were  there  no  more)  an  Elohim,  a  love: 
R.  C,  Timti  WkiitU,  i.  112,  p.  7  (1871X 

'John,  a  captain  of  the  host  who  rebelled  against  and  slew 
Joram,  king  of  Israel,  and  who  caused  Jezebel,  the  king's 
mother  (see  Jezebel),  to  be  slain ;  from  2  Kings,  ix.  20,  "Se 
driving  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi ;  for 
he  dnveth  furiously",  the  name  Jehu  stands  for  one  who 
drives  fast,  and  even  for  a  coachman. 

1601  What  Jesabeling  of  her  (Elisabeth]  have  I  heard  them  use?  what 
qnestionm^  whether  yet  no  ytkn  have  subdued  her>  A.  C,  Amw.  to  Lot. 
^ ayetutttd Gtnt.,  p.  B9.  1660  Now  the  restor'd  Rumf,  yeku-liJte,  drives 
on:  J.  Qrouch),  Return  of  Chat.  11.,  p.  9.  1683  But  thu  new  Jehu 

spurs  the  hot-mouthed  hone :  Drvden,  vVrd^a/,  119.  bef.  1716  those  Peda- 

fogical  ytku's,  xiiwxSckool.driv«rt;  So\jTH,Serm.,  Vol.  v.  p.  a6(i797X  1743 
[e  thought  he  ne'er  could  go  too  far.  j  So  Jehu-like  rode  whip  and  spur :  W.  W. 
Wilkins'  Potit.  Bal.,  Vol.  II.  p.  s86  (i860).  1763  had  driven  him  all  the  day 
before  (  Jehu-IikeX  and  that  he  had  neither  com  nor  hay:  Stbrhb,  Lett.,  Wks., 
p.  7si/i  (1839). 

jelick,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Turk,  yelek :  a  waistcoat,  an  under- 
garment. 

1831  Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haid<e's:  |  She  wore  two  jelicks— one  was 
of  pale  yellow:  Byron,  Don  yumt,  ill.  Ixx. 

jeloOdar,  Jeloudar,  sb.:  ^tts.  jalabtidr,  jalawdar,=^re\n- 
holder':  ahead-groom. 

1673  the  Gelabdar,  or  Master  Muliteer:  Fryer,  E.  India,  341  (1698X 
(Yule]  1764  100  Gilodar ;  those  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 

couriers  and  their  hones :  Hanwav,  Trav.,  1. 171.  Iii.]  1838  I  now  learned 
that  Cossim  Alice  had  been  a  favourite  jelowdar  of  my  father's:  Kuxsiilnuh, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xvi.  p.  337.  1840  but,  trusting  to  my  jeloiudat't  guidance,  we  lost 
our  way  and  came  to  a  miserable  village  named  Kara-Kishliic:  Fraser,  Koor- 
dietoH,  Av.,  Vol.  I.  Let.  iii.  p.  48.    —  the  jeloodar:  ii.,  VoL  11.  Let.  ix.  p.  aao. 

*jemadar,  jemidar,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  or  Pers. 
ya»«a'<«Sr,=' aggregate-leader':  title  of  the  native  officer  of 
the  second  rank  in  a  company  of  sepoys.    See  snbadar. 

1763  The  jemautdars,  or  captains  of  these  troops,  received  his  bribes,  and 
promised  to  join  :_R.  ORMB,/fu/.jl/>Y.  TVmu.,  I.  3J7  (1803).  [Yule]  1788 
M'Cttlloch...sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  Jemmahdour,  and  two  of  Hydar  Saib's 
Hircarrah's:  Gent.  Mag.,  LVlll.  i.  67/3.  1799  you  will  therefore  relieve  the 

Jemadar's  party  of  the  Bengal  volunteers  with  a  similar  party  of  your  battalion  : 
Wbllington,  Su/pi.  netp..  Vol.  i.  p.  353  (1858).  1808  A  »rty  of  a 

yamaditr  ana  thirty  Sepoys  had  been  ordered  to  escort  me:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in 
Atiatic  Res.,  VII.  57.  1836  The  principal  officers  are  called y«mmaA.,^arr, 

some  of  whom  command  five  thousand  horse :  Hockley,  PandUrang  Hari, 
ch.  V.  p.  41  ^1884).  1884  my  brother's  personal  Jemadar,  Jaiir  Beg[ :  Baboo, 

Vol.  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  ia6.  1883  Isaacs  sjxike  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  the 

jemadar  at  the  door,  and  we  were  admitted  into  a  small  room:  F.  M.  Crawford, 
,}fr.  Isaacs,  ch.  v.  p.  99. 

jemeny:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    SeeOemini. 


JEU   D'ESPRIT 

jenisarie:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  jaoiasary. 

jerboa,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  PccT^.yarbS:  Dipus  aegyptius, 
a  small  rodent  quadruped  found  in  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
with  very  long  hind  legs  and  tail  and  short  fore  legs,  which 
bounds  along  in  prodigious  leaps. 

1663  We  saw  also,  neer  Terki,  a  kind  of  Field-mia,  which,  in  the  AraUan 
lAiiguage,  are  called  yerinak:  J.  Davies,  Ambassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  309 
(1669X  , ,  1763  Mr.  Conway  has  brought. ..originally  from  Africa,  tyenbo...^ 
composition  of  a  squirrel,  a  hare,  a  rat,  and  a  monkey,  which  altogether  looks  very 


Jacobites. ..are  now  like  the  conies  in  Holy  Scripture,  (which  the  great  traveller 
Pococke  calleth  Jerboa,)  a  feeble  people,  that  make  our  abode  in  tile  tocka: 
Scott,  Wavertey,  ch.  Ixv.  p.  426  (i88-Jl  18 . .  what  has  weight  |  To  set  the 

quick  jerboa  a-musing  outside  his  sand  house—  |  There  are  none  such  as  he  for 
a  wander,  half  bird  and  half  mouse  I  R.  Browning,  SaHl,  vi.  Selections,  p.  316 
(i87jX 

jereed,  jerid,  jerreed:  Arab.    See  4}oreed. 

*jereinlad(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.jMmuuk:  (referring  to  the 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  Lamentations  of  JeremiaK)  a 
lamentation,  an  outpouring  of  grief,  a  tedious  complaint,  a 
doleful  tirade. 

1780  It  has  been  long  the  fashion  to  make  the  most  \»nxauMt  yertfmadet 
on  the  badness  of  the  times:  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hemnah  More,  V^L  1.  p.  no 
(1835).  1887  The  extremely  cheerless  jeremiads  of  a  wronged  lover  illustrate 
the  peculiar  genius  of  another  great  poet:  Atkenaum,  Jan.  i,  p.  31/3. 

jergado.    Seejangada. 

jerid:  Arab.    See  djereed. 

jerked,  jerkin,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Peru.  ccharquini,=^ai  slice  of 
hung  flesh':  dried,  hung  (of  beef  and  other  flesh  cut  into 
strips).    See  eharqiiL 

1613  fish  and  flesh...af%er  the  Spanish  fashion,  putting  it  on  a  spit,  they 
tume  first  the  one  side,  then  the  other,  til  it  be  as  drie  as  their  ierkin  beefe  in  the 
west  Indies :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVhs.,  p.  63  (1884).  1811  The  meat  of  the 

tame,  as  well  as  of  the  wild  kinds,  is  cured  with  salt,  the  acid  of  sour  oranges, 
smoked  first,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun,  till  it  is  perfectly  jerked :  W.  Walton, 
Penrvian  Sheep,  p.  39. 

^Jerusalem  artichoke.    See  artichoke  2. 

jessamine:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  Jasmine.  * 

*jot  d'ean,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  jet  of  water,  esp.  a  jet  issuing 
firom  a  pipe  in  an  ornamental  fountain.  Anglicised  in  17  c 
zs  jetto,  jetteau. 

flowinglike  sheets  of  transparent  gl 
1693  The  hi^h  Spouting  of  Water,  < 


1644  each  basin  hath  a  jetto  in  it,  flowinglike  sheets  of  transparent  glass: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p. ^7(1872).  _  1693  The  high  Spouting  ofWater,  even 
to  three  Fathoms  perpendicular  out  of  innumerable  Holes,  on  the  Lake  ZiHmitx 


in  Camioia,  after  Rains  on  the  a4jacent  Hills,  exceeds  the  Spirting  Gipa,  or 
Natural  yet  d'Eans  we  have  in  England :  J.  Ray,  Three  Discourses,  11.  ch.  ii. 
'\.  1699  a  or  3  great  Basins  with  their  yr<i/'£av:  M.  Lister, 

'oris,  p.  18^.  1704  They  were  designed  for  the  ornaments  of  a 


p.  111(1710. 

youm.  to  Pi 
iter-work,  as  one  migbt  easily  make  a  great  variety  of 
pense  in  a  garden  that  has  the  river  Inn  running  by  its  wa 
iL  I.  p.  s3^(Bohn,  1854X        1711  there  was  actually  a  Proje  ^_ 

New  River  mto  the  House,  to  be  employed  in  Jetteaus  and  Water-works:  ^pec- 


water-work,  as  one  might  easily  make  a  great  variety  of  jetteaus  at  a  small 
expense  in  a  garden  that  has  the  river  Inn  running  by  its  walls:  Addison,  IVht., 
Vol  I.  p.  s3^(Bohn,  1854X        1711  there  was  actually  a  Project  of  biinging  the 


tator.  No.  s,  Mar.  6,  p.  la/i  (Morleyji 
curious  7//  d'eau  playmg  in  the  centre :  I 


1766  an  octangular  bason,  with  a 
curious.;//  d'eau  playing  in  the  centre :  Kervbv,  Dial.,  Vol.  I.  p.  149.  1760 
The  gn^t  jet  d'eau  [at  Chataworth]  I  like:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  111. 
p.  337  (1857).  1780  Two  large  marble  basins,  with Jels-d'eau,  seventy  feet  in 
height:  Bbckpord,  Itafy,  Vol.  1.  p.  135  (1834).  1803  In  the  middle  (of  the 

kiow]  were  a  jet  d'eau,  and  a  bason  of  white  .marble:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  i,  p.  47. 
1806  Treading  on  a  ieau-trap,  while  in  the  aa  of  pjly  advancing  your  foot  to 
make  a  bow  to  some  charming  women  of  your  acquaintance,  whom  you  suddenly 
meet,  and  to  whom  you  liberally  impart  a  share  of  the  Jet  d'ewx  Bbrespord, 
Miseries,  Vol.  1.  p.  75  (sth  EdX  1814  three  twisted  serpents,  which  formed 

Kj'et  d'eau  in  the  ganlen:  Scott,  Waverity,  ch.  IxviL  p.  ^3  (188-).  1834 

a  little  flower  garaen....with  narrow  winding  paths  of  white  marble,  with  a  jet 
d'eau  in  every  winding:  Bp.  Hebbr,  Narrative,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxii.  p.  404 
(2nd  Ed.). 

*jetty  {J--),  Eng.  fr.  Old  Yr.  jettee;  jet^.  Fr.:  sb.:  a 
projecting  landing-place  of  wood,  masonry,  or  other  material ; 
a  pier. 

1741  its  left  Horn  is  that  &med  Jettee,  which  Herodotus  reckon'd  among  the 
three  Wonders  of  Samos:  J.  Ozkll,  Tr.  Toume/ort's  Voy.  Levant,  Vol  11. 
p.  101.  1763  It  is  contracted  at  the  mouth  by  two  stone ^W/zr  or  piers: 

Smollett,  France  A*  Italy^  iiL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  264  (1817).  1764  moored 

with  their  stems  close  10  the  jett<:  i3.,xiy.  p.  366.  _  1687  we  went  to  the 
landing-place  where,  until  the  jette,  still  in  construction,  should  be  finished,  the 
boats  are  run  up  on  the  sandy  beach:  J.  ^Ktx.,  Notes  o/a  Naturalist  in  S.  Amor., 
V.  p.  269. 

itn,pl.  jevz,  sb. :  Fr.:  game,  sport,  frolic. 

1818  all  this  was  not  a  mmjeu  of  the  gods,  but  a  prelude  to  greater  changes 
and  mightier  events:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  p.  341  (1875X 

*jen  d'esprit,  sb.:  Fr.:  'a  play  of  wit',  a  witticism,  a 
brilliant  work  of  imagination  or  humor,  a  piece  of  wit. 

1713  such  Relaxations  of  Morality,  such  little  jeu^r  d'esprit,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  in  this  intended  Seminary  of  Politicians:  Spectator,  No.  305,  Feb.  19, 
p.  440/2  (MorleyX        1733    had  it  been  a  pure  yen  d' Esprit,  in  Painting  it  had 
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JEU  DE  MAIN 

been  much  I«m  coniidenble!  Richakoson,  Siah$tt,  &V.,  in  Itmfy,  p.  «36. 
1TS9— SO  They  cease  to  be  letten  when  chey  become  a  /»  d'nfrU:  Swift,  in 
Pope's  lf;b..  Vol  vti.  p.  179  (1871X  1.TB3  It  (the  BaUad]  is  said  to  be  a  Jeu 
d'Espril  of  Mr.  Smans:  Graj/t  /on  Journal,  VoL  i.  p.  96  (1751).  1768  Most 
of  the  other  discouisca,  military  or  political,  are  well  worth  readmg,  though  that 
on  KouJi  Khan  was  a  mere  jeu  d'csprit:  Gray,  Lttterr,  No.  cxxxiiL  Vol.  11. 
p.  114  (1819).  1779  the  foregoing  anecdote  could  of  course  have  been  only 

mtended  as  Kjen  d*tsprU\   In  J.  H.  Jesse's  G«o.  Stlwyn  &»  ConUmforarittf 
UOS  Those  who  attempt  the  version  of  hgnter  c 


VoL  IV. 


ed  as  2lJ€u 
.  p.  65  (1889 


1883X 


positions,  of  songs  uAjeux  J'ts^t,  are  the  most  prone  to  this  error:  Edm.  Rtv,, 
Vol.  »,  p.  475. 

Jen  de  main,  pkr. :  Fr. :  play  of  hand,  practical  joke. 

1700  have  no  corporal  pleasantries  with  them,  no  /tux  <b  mMin,  no  ctu^  dt 
ehmmbrUrtt  which  frequently  bring  on  quarrels:  Lord  CHBSTBitPiBi.D,  Letttn^ 
VoL  II.  No.  a,  p.  3  (1774). 

*J0a  de  mots,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  pun,  a  play  upon  words. 

1833— S  "And  yet  I  have  heard  your  grace  indulge  in  the  jtu  dt  mtti,"  an- 
swered the  attendant:  Scott,  Ptv.  Peak,  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  494  (1886).  1840  A 
f€U  de  motx  which  is  not  bad :  H.  Grbvillk,  Diary,  p.  141.  1865  fresh  jeua 
de  mots  seemed  introduced :  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  1.  cb.  xxL  p.  313. 

Jen  de  sociiM,  pkr. :  Fr. :  fashionable  amusement 

1837  To  these  pantomimes  succeeded  ballets,  and  such  jeux  de  tteiiii  as 
'  La  Feur' :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  46,  p.  383.  IWt  These  little  diversions  and 

jeuje  de  sociiti  can  go  on  anywhere;  in  an  alley  in  the  park;  in  a  picnic  to  this 
old  schloss,  or  that  pretty  hunting  lodge :  ThaCkbrav,  Nrwcomes,  VoL  i.  ch. 
xxviu.  p.  315  (1879X 

Jen  de  thMtre,/^r. :  Fr. :  stage  trick,  claptrap,  theatrical 
attitude. 

''jenne  premier,  phr. :  Fr. :  first  young  man,  the  actor  in 
a  company  who  takes  the  leading  lover's  part. 

*1877  what  the  jeun*  premier  would  necessarily  be  when  acting  the  part  of 
a  ruined  country  gentleman:  Sat.  Rev.,  Nov.  34,  p.  663/a.  [St.]  1888  Theo- 
lonralsoplajnia  part,  albeit  in  the  form  of  the y>HM//rviwi>^  the  handsome  curate 
wim  Broad  Church  instead  of  agnostic  views:  Atkemeum,  Nov.  3,  p.  588/3. 

•Jennesse  dor^e,/Ar. :  Fr. :  gilded  youth,  young  men  of 
we^th,  fashion,  and  luxury. 

1837  H<ron,  in  his  fondness,  named  them  Jeunesse  Dor<e,  "  Gilt  Youth  "  : 
Carltlb,  Fr.  Rev.,  VoL  iii.  BIc.  viL  ch.  iL  p.  350.  1884  The  modish  graces 
cXemjeuMtudtriexIx.GetldaiTrafalfar.f.g^  1886  We  shall  not  envy 
ibajeuntm  eltr/e  of  the  period  these  so-called  sports:  AtMaurum,  SepL  11, 
p.  339/9. 

jeyne:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  jane*. 
*jezail,  sb. :  Afghan /iw<i(7:  a  heavy  rifle. 

1884  Our  young  Adonis  of  the  Brahm  natioo  stand*  leaning  oo  his  jetail : 
F.  BovLE,  Bcrdtrtttnd,  p,  374. 

'Jezebel,  name  of  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Zidonians,  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  the  enemy  of  Elijah, 
the  prophet  (see  i  Kings,  xvi.  31 ;  xix.  I,  2;  xxi.  7;  2  Kings, 
ix.  30 — 37) ;  representativeof  a  wicked  and  idolatrous  woman; 
a  wicked  woman. 

1SS8  the  papists...are  cast  into  Jesebel'sbedof  security:  Bkadfoko,  WriHufe, 
bt.,  p.  36  (t8s3X  1601  Fie  on  him,  Jesebel :  Shaks.,  7W.  St.,  ii.  5,  46. 

1(38  and  by  reuiued  Aru  hath  discerned  the  Arts  of  that  painted  letabel,  whose 
fouler  wrinkles,  her  Jetakelicall,  lesuiticaU  Parasites  still  labour  with  renewed 
and  relined  Arts  also  to  playster  and  fill  vp  a  fresh :  Pvrchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  i. 
Bk.  L  p.  63.  1639  Let  us  cast  down  our  lesebels  that  bewitch  us,  those  lusts 
whereby  we  nm  a-whorinz  after  other  gods:  T.  Adams,  Wkt,,  Nichd's  Ed., 
VoL  I.  p.  40  (1867).  1679  Therefore  I  hold  no  Counes'  infesible  |  As  this  of 

force  to  wra  the  Jeiahel :  S.  BuTUUt,  Hudibrat,  Pt.  in.  Cant.  iiL  p.  194.  1711 
My  Lodgings  are  directly  opposite  those  of  a  Jeaieli  Sftetattr,  No.  175,  Sept. 
30,p.33s/3(Morley). 

jheel:  Anglo-Ind.    SeeJeeL 

*jhula:  Anglo-Ind.    Seejoda. 

jigger:  W.  Ind.    See  chlgre. 

jihad:  Arab.    Seejehad. 

jinjal:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    SeegincalL 

jinjili :  Hind,  or  Port.    See  {^OAJolL 

jinnee,  jinn,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  jinnl,  pi. j'inn :  in  Arabian 
mythology,  one  of  a  class  of  demons,  or  supernatural  beings 
made  of  fire,  including  both  good  and  evil  spirits.  Some- 
times called  genie,  genius  {ff.  v.)  by  confusion. 

.  1684  some  Dgen  or  evil  Spirit :  Tr.  Tavtmier't  Trav.,  VoL  II.  p.  67.  1884 
in  the  name  of  the  J  ins,  what  u  all  this?  Baboo,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  194,  1889 

she  removed  the  head  of  the  Jinnee  from  her  knee :  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arah.  tftt., 
VoL  I.  Introd.,  p.  8.  —  Now  the  burial-ground  was  inhabited  by  believing  Jinn : 
H.,  cb-  iv,  p.  S73. 

•Jinrikislia,  sb. :  Jap. :  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  closed  or 
with  a  hood,  tlrawn  by  one  or  two  men. 

1876  These  jinrickishas  are  something  in  the  style  of  two- wheeled  perambu- 
lators, on  high  wheels,  with  two  shafU  in  front,  inside  which  is  a  man. ..pulling 
simply  by  h^ing  a  shaft  in  each  hand :  Lomd  Gia  CAMftBLL,  LtfLetIm 
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—  jinrickie-men: 
'  two  runners,  to 


y^vm  He  CMallmftr,  ch.  n.  p.  318.   —  jinrickies:  it.,  p.  333.   — 
it.,  p.  363.  *1876   we  take  seven  jin-rick-shas,  each  with 

convey  ourselves  and  baggage;  Timet,  Aug.  18.    [St.] 

Job,  name  of  the  patriarch,  whose  history  forms  a  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  representative  of  extreme  bereavement, 
loss,  and  suffering,  and  of  patient  resignation  under  heavy 
afflictions.  A  Jol^s  comforter  is  one  who  under  the  guise  of 
consolation  tends  to  increase  a  sufferer's  misery. 

1S7S— 80  Was  not  Salomon  wiser,  J  And  Sampson  stronger,  |  And  David 
holyer,  |  And  Job  pacienter, !  Then  I  f  Gab.  Harvkv,  Lett.  St.,  p.  137  (188A 
1877  As  bare  as  lob :  G.  Gaskoighb,  Li/e,  p.  33  (1868).  1706  Thus  the 

Merchant  which  would  deal  here,  ought  to  be  very  well  Armed  with  7^'s  Weapon, 
without  which  nothing  is  to  be  done:  Tr.  Botman's  Guinea,  Let.  xx.  p  404: 
bef.  1783  And  such  emollients  as  hb  friends  could  spare,  |  Friends  such  as  hu 
for  modem  Jobs  prepare:  CowpsR,  Retir.,  Poems,  Vol.  1.  p.  197  (180SX 

jocolatte:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  chocolate. 

jocnl&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  jester',  noun  of  agent  to  jocuUtri, 
=  'to  jest',  'to  joke':  a  professional  jester,  a  glee-man,  a 
wandering  minstrel.    See  jongleur. 

1663  Prophesiers,  Predictors,  Circulators,  loculators,  or  lugglerst  J.  GAtfta, 
Mar-ajtro-mancer,  p.  57.  1799 — 1805  Edmund,  the  son  of  Ethwed,  gave 

a  vflla  to  his  jgleeman,  or  joculator :  S.  TuRNBR,  Hitt.  Angioma*.,  VoL  III. 
Bk.  viL  ch.  vii.  p.  36  (Paris,  1840X 

Jodel,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  musical  call  (Swiss  or  Tyrolese). 

1874  just  as  the  shriek  of  thc.whistle  overpowers  the  Jodel-call;  MissR.  H. 
Busk,  Ttrol,  p.  vL 

Jogee,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Hind,  jogl:  a  Hindoo  ascetic, 
one  who  practises  ^6ga  (Skt.),  a  course  of  profound  medi- 
tation combined  with  severe  asceticism. 

1619  the  Indian  Gymnosophists,  were  impudent  vnnaturall  Beasts,  ofiering 
violence  to  Nature  in  nakedoesse,  and  strict  absurd  Niceties,  wherein  they  are 
followed  to  this  day  by  the  Bmmenet,  lofgute,  and  others:  Purckas,  Mitro- 
cosmux,  ch.  Ivii.  p.  543.  1686  To  him  he  sent  an  Indian  logu€,  a  begging 

Frier  of  that  Brament  Religion:  —  PUgrime,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iL  p.  31.  1668 
each  mom  the  Priest  (a  Jogue)       " 

Hbrbert,  Trm.,  p.  338(1677).  

who.. .go  naked  except  a  bit  of  (^oth  about  their  Loyns:  A.  Hamilton, 


each  mom  the  Priest  (a  Jogue)  pcrfiima_and  washes  them  [the  idMs] ;  Sir  Th. 

.  .  ^  ..    .  ^ 

[aga-Naut  their  God:  Southbv,  Kekama,  xiiL  16.  1814   like  an  Indian 


1737  There  is  another  sort  called  Jougies, 
ccept  a  bit  or  Cloth  about  their  Loyns:  A.  Hamilton,  Baet 
Indies,  I.  133.    [Yule]  1810  A  band  |  Of  Voguees...  Seeking  a  spouse  for 


fogue  in  the  attitude  of  penance:  Scott,  Waotritf,  p.  97. 

jogue:  Anglo-Ind.    See  yoga. 

Johannisberger,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  superior  kind  of  hock  pro- 
duced in  the  Rheingau  and  named  from  the  most  famous 
vineyard  of  the  district,  that  of  the  Schloss  Johannisberger. 


1833  twooKouof  Johannisbetg:  J.  ^nsayt,NocieaAmbrot.,'mBlaclewoo<Ct 
^.,  VoL  XI.  p.  373.       1839  The  Johannisberger  quite  converted  them.    They 
no  longer  disliked  the  young  Duke:  Lord  Bbaconspiklo,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  11. 


Mag.,  VoL  XI.  p.  373. 
00  longer  disliked  the 
ch.  xiii.  p.  109  (1881). 

'*Jttkul,  sb.:  Icelandic:  a  volcano  covered  with  ice  and 
snow. 

1780  the  fire  is  generally  contained  in  these  mountains  covered  with  ice,  or 
as  they  are  called  in  the  country,  jokuls :  Tr.  Von  TrviVe  Lett,  on  IceUutd, 
p.  333  (snd  Ed.).  1797  These  primitive  mountains  are  those  called ^i^Aw/t, 

and  are  higher  than  the  others:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Iceland,  14.  1U8   Of 

these,  the  four  hut,  and  the  Orcfa,  are  vokanic  YOkuls:  E.  Henderson,  Iceland, 
VoL  I.  p  ix 

jolly[-*oa/],  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Dan.  jolle,=^yAfiV :  a  ship's 
boat,  smaller  than  a  cutter. 

jompon:  Anglo-Ind.    Seejampan. 

Jonah,  Jonas,  name  of  a  prophet,  whose  story  forms  a 
book  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  sdlusion  to  his  being  thrown 
overboard  by  the  sailors  of  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing 
to  Tarshish,  because  they  regarded  nis  presence  as  the  cause 
of  a  terrible  storm  (Jonah,  i.  7 — 1 6),  a  Jonah  is  one  who 
brings  ill  luck  to  a  ship,  or  to  his  associates  generally. 

bef.  169S  We  heav'd  the  hapless  Jonas  overboard :  Greene,  Looking  GJasie, 
Wks.,  p.  134/3  (1861X  1613  vntill  (by  his  learning)  he  had  raised  a  storme 

vpon  them ;  ana  thought  it  best  to  make  a  lonae  of  him,  and  to  cast  both  him  and 
his  books  into  the  Sea:  T.  Lavender,  Tnnvjtr  of  Four  BngHskmen,  sig.  C  i  f. 
1644  I  am  ashamnl  that  these  yonaks  should  be  sleepmg  thus  under  the  dedc  in 
a  storme:  MtKC.  Brit.,  No.  as,  p  173. 

jon^erie,  sb. :  Fr. :  jugglery,  a  juggler's  trick. 

1836  C^st  thou  do  anv  jugglers'  feaa...?  ...our  Norman  masters  love  joog- 
lerie:  Scott,  Betrttked,  ch.  xxxL  p.  393. 

*Jonglenr,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  a  mediaeval  glee-man  (in  France 
and  Norman  England),  a  joculator  (7.  v.);  eventually ,  a 
mountebank,  a  juggler. 

1883  medizval  jongteurt  and  Spielleutt,  and  the  Byaantbe  maskers  and 
mummers:  AtktnMunt,  Dec.  30,  p.  891. 

jonjoli:  Sp.    See  aJonjolL 

61 — 2 
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JONQUE 


jonque:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  junk. 

joobbeh,joobey:  Arab.    See  a^oba. 

*Joola,  sb.:  Anglo-IndL  fr.  HmA.jhalS:  a  bridge  of  ropes 
in  the  Himalaya. 

1888  The  yhiiiat  or  swing-bridge»  over  hiU*torreiits...«re  sufficient  to  test 
the  strongest  nerves:  Sat,  Rev.,  VoL  s6»  P>  xt8- 

*joss,  sb.:  Chino- European  fr.  Port.  deoSf^'goA':  a 
(Chinese  or  Japanese)  idol.  'iitxict,J0ss-kouse,=''tk.  temple'; 
joss-stick^^^a.  stick  of  powdered  wood  used  as  incense  in  a 
joss-house'. 

ITll  I  know  but  Utile  of  their  Religioo,  more  than  that  every  Man  has  a 
small  Joes  or  God  in  his  oi>;n  House;  C  Lockver,  TnuU  in  India^  i8i.  [Yule] 
1776  Must  I  be  shut  up,  till,  like  poor  neighbour  Snakler  I  1  be  smoked  like  a 
joss  in  mine  own  little  parlourt  C.  Anstev,  EleciioH  BaUy  Wks.,  p.  905  (1808X 
1780  Scarce  an  avenue  Init  swarmed  with  female  josses :  Beckford,  itnlj/t  VoL  i. 
p.  30  (1834).  1840  Every  town,  every  village,  it  is  true,  abounds  witji  Joss- 

Douses,  upon  which  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent:  Col.  Mountain, 
JfriM.,  1 86(1 8s7X    [Yule]  1878  candles,  joss  sticks,  and  sycee  paper,  used 

in  worship :  J.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii,  p.  a6.  —  Here  arc  my  joss  sticks, 
which  1  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  as  the  law  directs:  ii.,  ch.  iv.  p.  38. 

jonet,  sb. :  Fr. :  plaything,  toy,  laughing-stock. 

1779  ready  to  accuse  you  of  a  pusillanimity  which  will  keep  you  for  ever  their 
jentt:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  C».  Stht^  &•  Conttmfcrarits,  Vol.  iv.  ^  ia8  (1883X 

jougie:  Anglo-Ind.    Seejogee. 

jonis(B)aiice,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,  or  Yr.  jouissance:  enjoy- 
ment, play,  cheerful  amusement. 

1080  To  see  those  folkes  make  such  jovysaunoe,  I  Made  my  heart  after  the 
pype  to  daunce :  Spens.,  Shtf.  CeU.,  1ka.ye,  as,  Wks.,  p.  45  (1883)1  1B84  They 
make  such  cheer,  your  presence  to  behold,  J  Such  jouissance,  such  mirth,  and 
merriment:  Peelb,  ArraigniHent  ef  Pari*,  1.  i.  Wits,,  p.  354/1  (1861X  bef 

1D93  the  time  |  Craves  that  we  taste  of  naught  but  jouissance:  Greene,  Friar 
Bacan,  Wks.,  p.  170^1  (1861X  1819  a  personal  convenience  and  Jtuitxance 

to  the  proprietor:  Sdin.  Rtv.,  VoL  3a,  p.  37a 

jounke:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  Junk. 

■•jonr  de  I'aa,  fkr.:  Fr.,  'day  of  the  year':  New-year's 
day. 

1839  We  went  yesterday  (Jan.  i]...to  compliment  the  King  on  the  your  dt 
VAn :  H.  Grbville,  Diary,  p.  118. 

JonrgraSi^M:  Fr.:  flesh-day.    See gns. 

1888  Paris  is  given  up  to  the  Carnival  and  to  Moliire.  Moli&re  is  the  hero 
of  the/nwrr/mr:  Atkemeum,  Mar.  13,  p.  360/3. 

joTir maigre, ^M :  Fr.:  fish-day.    Seemaigre. 

1833  this  bids  me  to  remind  you,  that  this  is  a  jour  maigrtx  Scott,  Qvtni. 
Our.,  Pref.,p.  35(1886). 

«jonnial  {il  —),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  journal:  daily,  diurnal. 
Hence  '(or  from  more  modem  Fr.  journal,  sb.),  the  Eng.  sb. 
journal. 

1890  from  their  joumall  laboun  they  did  rest:  SrsNS.,  F.  Q.,  i.  xL  31. 
1603  Ere  twice  the  sun  hath  made  hb  journal  greeting  j  To  the  under  geoem* 
tion:  Shaks.,  Meat./or  Mtat.,  iv.  3,  9a. 

jonmal  intime,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  private  diary. 

1886  His  own  book  is,  in  truth,  a  journal  intimt:  Athtmtum,  July  31, 
p.  I4l/s. 

jonmal  ponr  rix^phr. :  Fr. :  a  comic  newspaper  or  journal. 

1886  [The  review]  has  always  been  a  literary  journal  pour  rirt,  graver  at 
once  and  duller  than  its  fellows  of  the  more  prmessionally  comic  press:  Atlu* 
,  Nov,  6,  p,  600/1, 


jonrt,  sb. :  Tartar :  an  underground  dwelling.  See 
balagan. 

Jove,  Eng.  for  Lat  Jupiter,  fr.  ace.  Jovem :  J  upiter,  name 
of  the  highest  god  of  Roman  mythology,  and  of  the  largest 
of  the  planets,  supposed  by  astrologers  to  be  the  source  of 
joy  and  cheerfulness.  Hence,  Jovial,  pertaining  to  Jupiter, 
divinely  majestic;  Jovial,  cheerful,  merry,  of  a  cheerful, 
genial  temperament.    See  Jnpiter. 

1667  nieh  in  her  sight  |  The  bird  of  Jove:  Milton,/',  L.,  XI,  185. 
1611  The  brawns  of  Hercules :  but  his  Jovial  face :  Shaks.,  Cymi.,  iv.  a,  lit. 
Therewith  the  Heavens  alwayes  loviall  t  Lookte  on  them  lovely.  stiU  ' 


stedlast  state :  Spens,,  F.  Q.,n.  xil  51,  1600  Be  bright  and  jovial  among 

your  guests  to-nijrht:  Shaks.,  Macb.,  iii  a,  38.  1638  your  louiall dxapor. 

sition :  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUman^s  Life  of  Guzman,  Pt.  II.  Bk.  iL  ch.  ix,  p,  184. 


1646  being  in  som  joviall  company  abroad,  and  coming  late  to  our  lodging, 
we  were  suddenly  surprized  by  a  crue  of  Filous :  Howbll,  L<tt.,  i.  xvi.  p.  30, 
bef  1783  Your  hermit,  young  and  jovial  sirs  !  |  Learns  something  from  whate  er 
occurs:  Cowpbr,  Potmt,  Vol  11,  p.  asS  (iSoSX 

jowar(t7),  sb.:  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  H'mA.jawdr:  a  tall  variety 
of  millet  (Sorghum  vulgare),  called  in  Africa  dhnrra  (f .  v.). 

1800  they  have  brought  nothing  but  dry  grain,  and  that  chieflpr  jowarr^ ; 
Wellington,  />»>.,  VoL  l  p.  184  (1844X         1883  juwarree,  a  species  of  grain 


JUGGERNAUT 

that  grows  to  a  height  of  seven  or  ci^t  feet :  Lord  Saltodr,  Scrmft,  VoL  11. 
ch.  iv.  p.  a3i.  1883  A  quiet  day's  shooting...on  the  edge  of  rice  or  Jmuar 

cultivation :  Sat.  Rn.,  VoL  j6,  p.  4ia/i.  1884  You  shall  have  clover  and 

jffwart  for  your  horses:  £dm.  O  Donovan,  Merv,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  391  (New  YorkX 
1886  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Berar  to  Bombay,  Deccao 
and  the  northern  part  of  Madras,  the  juar  and  b^jra  are  the  staple  focxls :  Ofic 
CataL  ^Ind.  Exhib.,  p.  75. 

jQbt>ah,  sb.:  Hind,  and  Arab.:  an  outer  garment  worn  by 
respectable  Mohammedans.    See  aljoba. 

1838  given  him  my  Toorkoman  jubbah  and  cap:  KuttiViath,  VoL  I.  ch.  xiL 
p.  165. 

^Jubilate,  sb. :  properly  2nd  pers.  pi.  imperat  act  of  Late 
hax.  jubilAre,='to  shout  for  joy':  name  (taken  fi-om  the  first 
word  of  the  Latin  version)  of  Psalm  c.  used  as  a  canticle  after 
the  second  lesson  in  the  morning  service  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

U49  he  was  receiued  with  lubilait:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  ItaL,  foL  6a  r*. 
1660  now  we  may  synge  Cantate,  I  And  crowe  Confitebor  with  a  joyfuU  Jubi- 
late :  Bale,  Kyugt  Johan.o.  65  (1838).  1763  you  shall  chant  the  same 
juUlatt:  Sterne,  Lttt.,  Wks.,  p.  751/1  (1839X 

Jnbon,  sb. :  Sp. :  jacket,  doublet 

1839  He  wore  a  jubon  or  dose  vest  of  crimson  cloth:  W.  Irving,  Couf.  t^ 
Granada,  ch.  xliL  p.  353  (i8soX 

jucca:  Peru.    See  yucca. 

*Jndas,  name  (fr.  Late  Lat)  of  the  vpoaA^Jadas  Iscaridta, 
Judas  Iscariot,  who  betrayed  Jesus  {Mai.,  xxvi.  14,  47 ;  iMke, 
xxii.  3,  47) ;  a  traitor,  a  spy ;  after  French  usage,  a  lattice  or 
opening  for  secret  observation  or  espionage. 

abt  1384  &  thus  the  lord  or  the  lady  bireth  costly  a  fals  iudas  to  his  con- 
fessour:   Of  Prtlatts,  ch,  v,  in  F.   D.  Matthew's  UnfrinUd  Eng.    tVki.  0/ 


IVycliA  p.  6s  liSao). 

Jer,  Barlowb,  Rtdt  me,  A'cf.  105(1871). 


1S38  Though  they  be  as  falce  as  Iudas :  W,  Rov  ft 
1663  there  came  into  his  lodging 


a  J  udas  or  (as  they  term  them)  a  familiar  of  the  fathers  of  the  inquisition :  who  in 
asking  for  the  said  Nicholas  Burton,  feigned  that  he  bad  a  letter  to  deliver  to  his 
own  hands:  ToxK,A.&'M.,  Bk.  xii.  Vol.  viii.  p.  si3(i853X  1673—80  If  you  call 
this  I A  Judas  klsse :  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  139(1884).  1633  Never  did  I 
believe,  till  now  1  see  it  experienced,  that  so  many  as  twelve  could  keep  counsel 
a  week  together,  and  fellows  of  a  college,  too.  Who  would  have  thought  but 
there  had  been  a   '— '— -'--•    '    " —  '" ■  *-  •"- ' 

St.  /„  VoL  II.  p.  _ 
rd  Treasurer,  or  t 
xiL  6;  xiii.  39]:  Merc.  Brit.,  No.  aa,  p.  171, 

3yiiaiii-colored\,  adj. :  red  (of  hair),  from  the  idea  that 
Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair. 

1673  there's  Treachery  in  that  Judat  colour'd  beard :  Drvdbn,  Amhoyna,  L 
Wks.,  VoL  I.  p,  561  (1701), 

Jnda8[-/r<r«].    See  cords. 

1697  it  may  be  called  in  English  Iudas  tree,  whereon  Iudas  did  hang  him* 
selfe:  GvuKus.Herb.,  p.  1340.    [A  S.  Palmer)  1886  the  Judas-tree.. .be- 

neath iu  shade :  R.  Broughton,  Dr.  Cufid,  Vol,  in.  ch,  iv.  p.  90. 

Jndenhetse,  sb. :  Ger. :  persecution  of  Jews. 

1883  Those  forces  which  Europe  has  confessed  are  too  powerfid  for  it  to 
deal  with,  and  which  have  led  to  persecution  in  Russia  and  to  yudenketv  in 
(iermany:  L.  Oliphant,  in  XIX  Cent.,  Aug.,  p.  254, 

jftdiciam,  sb. :  Lat :  judgment,  decision  of  a  court  of 
justice;  a  court  of  justice. 

1607 

iv,  I,  sig. 

jnego  de  cafias, /Ar. :  Sp, :  the  game  of  canes  (see  caima'), 
a  Spanish  pastime  introduced  into  England  by  Queen  Mary's 
consort,  Philip. 

1633  the  entrance  which  wee  made,  like  to  our  juego  de  eaUat,  glittering  in 

Kid,  and  all  kind  of  bimuerie:  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUtnan^t  Life  0/  Gutman,  Pt  ti. 
:.  li.  ch.  V.  p,  13a, 

*jnged'in8tniCtion,/Ar. :  Fr.:  a  French  magistrate  who 
examines  an  accused  person  and  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charge,  to  see  if  there  is  a  case  for  trial. 

1883  After  giving  their  names  and  addresses  they  were  permitted  to  retire, 
but  were  informed  that  they  would  be  called  up  for  examination  by  a  jutt  d'in- 
tt ruction:  Standard,  Dec  35,  p.  3. 

jdge  8acrificiiun,/<ir. :  Late  Lat :  a  perpetual  sacrifice. 

1603  The  lewes  offer  and  enter  their  Sancta  sanctorum  but  once  a 
but  there  shall  be  daily  offered  Avir  sacri/icium :  W,  Watson,  Quadlibets  oj 


will  be  Indicium,  the  moderator  betwixt  you :  A  Brewer,  Lingua, 
H  3r», 


Relig.  &•  State,  p.  306,        1736  ' 
John  Howe,  Iris.,  p.  630/1  (1834X 


was  Ajuge  tacr^/Scium,  a  dai 


jngemm,  sb. :  Lat :  a  land  measure,  120  Roman  feet  wide, 
and  twice  as  long,  rather  less  than  two-thirds  of  an  acre 
(which  is  1 20  ft  by  363  ft  English). 

1679  (30,000]  lugera  of  land :  North,  Tr,  Plutarch,  p,  594  (1613).  1600 
a  valley  ...in  breadth  foure  jugera:  Holland,  Tr,  Livy  (Summ.  Mar.,  Bk.  i. 
ch,  lX  p.  1348. 

Juggernaut,  J uggurnaut:  Anglo-Ind.  See  Jagannatlia. 
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^jqjnbe  (-i  ^),  Eng.  fr.  FT.juJuie;ixiivib»,  Mod  Lat. :  si. : 
name  of  certain  species  of  the  genus  Zisiphus,  esp.  Zisipkus 
vulgaris  and  Zisipkus  jujuba,  and  of  the  fruit ;  also,  a 
gelatinous  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

ISiS  of  sebestcn  of  iuiubcs  of  clene  barley,  am.  }.  i. ;  Trahsron,  Tr.  Vig^t 
CA/rwi^.,  foL  XXV  c^^i.  16iB  Zizypha...maye  be  called  in  ingltsh  Juiuba  tree 
and  the  fruite  Juiubeis ;  W.  TtJRNKit,  Names  o/Herit.  1069  of  Alckecht^n 
berries,  of  lujubeSj  of  therooteaof  manh  &lauowes;  R.  Androse,  Tr,  AUtsios 
S*cr,f  PL  IV,  Bk.  1.  p.  9.  1578  luiubes  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree.^uiubes  do 

,growe  in  lioate  regions,  as  in  Italy  and  other  lyke  places:  H.  Lvtk,  Ir.  Dodaeiis 
Htrt.,  Bk.  VI.  p.  ;«.  1601  Ziiiphus  or  ue  Injube  [nr]  tree:  HoijjiHD,  Tr. 
Plm.  N.  H.,  Bk.  ta,  ch.  14,  Vol  1.  p.  375.  1611  lujubts.  The  fruit,  or 


plumme  called  luiubes :  Cotxir. 


1625  trees  of  diuers  sorts,  among;  which 


were  Sallowo^  and  trees  bearing  the  fruit,  called  luiuba',  Purchas,  Pugrimst 
Vol  It.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1039,  1678  wc  alto  observed  the  miU  ynjitit:  J,  Rav, 

ypum.  Low  CotMtKf  p.  318. 

*jiilep  (Ji  -),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  j'uUp,  ultimately  fr.  Pers. 
^/-dl^,=' rose-water':  a  pleasant  drink,  an  infusion,  a  syrup. 

16iS  let  him  diinke  it  w>  suggre,  or  wyth  iuleb  of  violettes:  Trahbron,  Tr. 
Kwi/x  CUrurZ;  foL  I  t>*/i.  bef.  15M  Julop  of  rosis:  G.  Alvsbury,  in  Ellis' 
OA.Lttt,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  in.  Na  cdxxxvl  p.  80  (1846).  1658  strain  the 

saidgold  andlulep:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AlttMt  Seer.,  Pt.  i.  fol.  98  r*.  1601 

a  iuleb  or  syrup:  Hoixand,  Tr.  PUm.  N.  H.,  Bk.  si,  ch.  «,  Vol.  11.  p.  107. 
1608  iulebes:  B.  Ionson,  Sej.,  L  s,  Wks.,  p.  368  (1616).  1616  Boile  them 

((Quinces]  to  the  full,  but  onely  to  boile  out  their  waterishnesse...and  then  after 
this,  in  a  better  boiled  lulcp  to  boile  them  vp  to  the  full,  till  they  be  become 
through  tender  and  soft :  SuRrLBr  &  M  arkhau,  Cmntr.  Farm,  p.  431.  16M 
A  coarser  julap  may  well  cool  his  worship;  |  This  cordial  is  for  gallants:  Mas- 
singer,  Pari.  Love,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  139/1  (1839).  1654  Here  something  still 
like  Eden  looks;  |  Honey  in  woods,  Juleps  in  brooks:  H.  Vaughan,  J^iMu 
ThougkU  &'  Eiaculatioiu,  p.  330  (1847).  1654  they  will  satisfie  the  Patients 
thirst  with  coolmg  yttUft:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  87.  .IMS  Rose- 
water...ismadeat.ffji/r(W,  andin  the  ProvinceofAvrmoM,  either  by  infusion,  and 
then  they  call  it  Gul^ab,  whence  no  doubt  the  word  yulif  comes,  or  by  extraction 
in  a  Still :  J.  Da  vies,  Tr.  MandeUlo,  Bk.  l.  p.  8  (1669X  bef.  1670  the  more  they 
gulpt  down  the  more  they  thirsted,  he  triea  if  they  would  take  this  Jutip  as  be 
prepared  it  in  his  I/etter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham:  J.  Hacket,  Ai^, 
tylUiame,  Pi.  1.  153,  p.  14s  (1693).  1676  a  Cordial  JuUp:  H.  Woollev, 
Genttewomeait  Con^nion.  1718  the  Consciousness  of  such  a  Behaviour 
would  be  the  best  Julep,  Cordial,  and  Anodine:  Spectator,  No.  473,  Sept.  i, 
p.  675/1  (MorleyX              1766   Decoctions  and  syrups  around  him  all  new  |  The 

!iill,  bolus,  julep,  and  apozcm  too:  C.  Anstbv,  New  Bath  Guide,  Wks.,  p.  31 
1808).  1792  take  this  julap  to  recruit  your  wearied  spiriu:  H.  Brooke, 
^oolo/QuaL,  Vol.  in.  p.  156. 

^julienne,  si.:  Fr.:  a  clear  soup  containing  vegetables 
cut  small. 

1841  The  best  part  of  a  pint  of  julienne,  or  pur^  3i  la  Cond^,  is  very  well  for 
a  man  who  has  only  one  dish  besides  to  devour :  Thackeray,  Muc.  Euaft,  A^., 
p.  390  (1885X 

Julio,  si. :  It.,  fr.  proper  name  /ulio,  fr.  Lat.  Julius,  the 
name  of  several  popes :  the  name  of  several  small  Italian 
silver  coins. 

1547 — 8  in  syluer  they  haue  lulys,— a  Inly  is  worthe  .v.  d.  sterlynge: 
BooRDE,  JntroductioH,  ch.  xxiiL  p.  179  (1870X  159S  In  tlte  fourth  baiiio, 

the  ytUiot  of  Boloritia  are  disvalued  two  ftuUriui:  Reiif.  Wotton.,  p.  6^7 
(i68sX  1690  aTaXjOfthreeTWAYiUponeverymeasureofcomcalledaAK^: 
Brknt,  Tr.  Soeaiit  Mist.  Come.  Trent,  Bk.  v.  p.  416  (1676).  1645  This 

jouniey...cost  me  seven  pistoles  and  thirteen  julios:  Evblvn,  Oiary^  Vol.  i. 
p.  303  (1873).  1665  The  Labourers  work  for  a  yulio  a  day,  which  is  not 

above  6  or  7  pence:  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  1.  No.  3,  p.  33.  1670  you  had  better 
give  him  a  JtUio  betimes,  to  be  rid  of  him :  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Hal. ,  Pt.  11. 
p.  13s  (1698).  1696  The  common  women  at  Rome  are  to  pay  him  ajuUo 

a  head  weekly:  D.  Clarksoh,  Pract.  Whs.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  io(i86jX 
1701  The  monev  which  the  Grand  Duke  (of  Tuscany]  Coyns  are  Pistoles, 
Ducatoons,  Julio  s  and  Gratie ;  Neto  Account  0/ Italy,  p.  67. 

July :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  julie,  fr.  Lat.  /alius  (mensis), 
= '(month)  of  Julius':  name  of  the  seventh  month  of  the 
English  and  later  Roman  year.  Julius  Caesar  re-named 
Quintilis,  the  fifth  month  of  the  old  Roman  calendar,  after 
himself. 

jumadar,  jummahdar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Jemadar. 

jumboo:  Anglo-Ind.    Seejamboo. 

Jtine:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  juin,  fr.  Lat.  Junius  (mensis), 
=:' (month)  of  Junius',  Junius  being  a  Roman  gentile  name : 
the  sixth  month  of  the  English  and  later  Roman  year. 

jungar:  Anglo-Ind.    Seejangar. 

*Jimi^e,  si.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. ya»^<?/,=' waste  land': 
forest,  tangled  undergrowth. 

1787  the  woods  and  thick  jungles  affording  excellent  shelter  for  beasts  of 
prey:  ./ffcAoo/.,  VIII.  35a.    (Davies)  UOO  aparty  of  the  people...wasat 


Coorghelly...and  other  parties  in  different  villages  and  in  the  jungles  between 
tbetwo:  Wellington, />«/.,  Vol.  I.  p.  63(1844).       1810  And  the  tall  jungle- 
grass  fit  roofing  gave :  Southby,  Keheuna,  136.    ^       1884  those  original  Maliks 
■     '  '  I  ihi  '  --•       - 


he  tall  jungle- 

^ ^        __    _    .        _  ,  .^„  _        riginal  Maliks 

who  first  made  this  estate,  by  cutting  the  jungul,  and  subduing  the  soil  to  the 
plough :  Baboo,  Vol  i.  ch.  v.  p.  8s.  1878  We  might  call  this  jungle  the 

luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation;  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  35. 

jungodo:  Anglo-Ind.    Seejangada. 


our 
our 


Junior  {it  -),  adj.  and  si. :  Eng.  fr.  LsA.  junior,  compar.  of 
I  juvenis,'='yo\mg'. 

I       I.    adj. :  I.    younger,  more  recent,  pertaining  to  youth  or 
to  comparative  youth. 

1608  So  shall  his  own  Ambitious  Courage  bring  I  For  Crown  a  Coffin  to 
lunior  Kbg :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Tropheis,  p.  14  (i6oS>  1646 
yuitiar  endeavours  embracing  many  things  on  his  authority:  Sis  Th.  Browm, 
Pseud.  Efi,,  Bk.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  19(1686).  1665  our  easie  submUsion  to  sophistica- 
tions of  sense,  and  inability  to  prevent  the  miscariages  of  our  yunior  Reasons : 
Glanvili.,  Scepsis,  ch.  x.  p.  61  (1885)1 

I.  adj. :  2.  of  lower  standing  in,  or  more  recent  entrance 
into,  an  mstitution,  a  profession,  or  a  business. 

II.  .r^. :  I.  a  comparatively  young  person,  opptosed  to  a 
senior  (see  senior,  II.  i). 

1549  if  he  goe  on  the  lefke  hand  of  an  other  y*  semeth  to  be  his  iunior  or  in. 
feriour:  Udall,  Zv>(^,  xiv.    [R.]  1678  they  become  Juniours  both  to  the 

matter  of  the  World  and  of  thdr  own  Bodies:  Cvdworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  1. 
ch.  i.  p.  45. 

II.  si.:  2.  a  person  of  more  recent  entrance  than  another 
into  an  institution,  a  profession,  or  a  business. 

•junk,  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Port  junco:  a  Chinese,  Japanese,  or 
Malay  sea-going  vessel. 

1655  From  the  whiche  llandes  (Mdoccas)  they  are  bnnight  in  shyps  and 
barkes  made  without  anjr  iren  tooles,  and  tyed  together  with  conies  of  date  trees: 
with  rounde  uyles  likewise  made  with  the  smaule  twigges  of  the  branches  of  date 
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luncos:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendotds  Hist.  Ci 


trees  weaved  together^^  "^^^  ^??^  '^fV  <?'''  Ciunche :    R.  EoBN,   Voyares, 

Id  d 
5  an 
^  ™,  ,„..  M  „«. ...  p.  43.      1687  I  -,  —  - 
had  speech  with  divers  mandarines  in  the  King's  jounkes  :_InJ.  F.  Davis'  CnsnoM 


1689  Such  ships  as  thev  haue  to  saile  lon^  voiages  I 
^Ain.,  "  ' 
■s)  hu 
^  .  .  p.  353  (1885). 

Prawes  and  lunkes:  PurchaSj  /'^frr'ivM,  vol.  u  Bk.  li.  p^4^  _  1687  they  soon 


shi 


Ta. 


of  (Zhina  (such  as  they  call  lunckos)  laden  wii 


y.  Kan  Linschoten's  Voy. 


they  ca 
■.,  Bk.  i. 


Vol.  IL  1 


Vol.  I.  p.  148(1853). 
len  with  Silver  and 


,    ,    „,        1598  a 
Iver  and  Golde:  Tr. 
16S5  an  hundred 


VoL  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  44  (1836).  1662  three  youfues:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandetsla, 

Bk.  II.  p.  158  (1669).  1665  this  storm  forcing  a  Mallahar  Junk  a  Pirat  in  view 
of  us:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  41  (1677). 

♦Junker,  si. :  Ger. :  a  young  noble,  a  member  of  the 
aristocratic  party  in  Prussia  which  Bismarck  brought  into 
power. 

junker:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  yonnker. 

Juno :  Lat:  name  of  the  chief  goddess  of  Roman  mytho- 
logy, wife  of  Jupiter  {q.v.),  identified  with  Hera  (*Hpa)  the 
chief  goddess  of  Greek  mythology ;  representative  of  female 
majesty,  or  of  a  handsome  woman  with  a  fine  figure. 

1589  your  person,. .liuely  representing. ../«»«  in  all  honour  and  regall  ma^. 
nificencc:  Puttbnhah,  Enf.  Poes.,  i.  i.  p.  31  (1869).  _  1 1590  Like  frantic 

Juno,  will  1  fill  the  earth  I  With  ghastly  murmur  of  my  sighs  and  cries :  Marlowe, 
Edw.  II.,  Wks.,  p.  190/1  (1858).  1608   Heer,  many  a  luno,  many  a  Pallas 

beer,  |  Heer  many  a  Venus,  and  Diana  deer,  |  Catch  many  a  gallant  Lord ; 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Magnif.,  p.  65  (1608X  1681  Henrv  the 

seconds  importune  Juno:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  3,  Mem.  3,  Suds,  t, 
Vol.  II.  p.  449  (1837).  1641  no  envious  Juno  sat  cr^sleg^ed  over  the  nativity 
of  any  man's  intellectual  offspring;  Milton,  Liberty  of  Printing,  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  395  (1806):  1859  these  Junones,  severe  in  youthfiil  beauty,  fill  us  Davids 

with  irrational  awe;  C  RsADE,  Love  me  little,  love  me  long,  VoL  n.  p.  40. 
1863  a  young,  but  Juno-like  woman :  —  Hard  Cash^  VoL  1.  p.  106. 

^Jnnta,  si. :  Sp. :  a  meeting,  a  council,  a  legislative  assem- 
bly in  Spain  other  than  the  COrtes  (7.  v.).  Sometimes  used 
in  the  Italian  spelling  ^u/i/a. 

1622  a  particular  yunta  of  some  of  the  Counsell  of  State  and  War,  might  be 
appointed  to  determine  the  businesse :  Howell,  .^//.,  III.  x.  p.  6a(i645X  1688 
their  (the  Spaniards']  daily  meetings  and  assemblies  (which  we  call  yuntas): 
Contin.  <ifour  Weehly  Avisoes,  No.  33,  July  6,  p.  7.  1673  and  if  there  be 
three  in  the  Pregadi  there  can  be  but  two  in  the  Giunta :  J.  Ray,  youm.  Low 
Countr.,  p.  267.  1700  Some  of  the  English  juncta  moved  that  pains  should 
be  taken:  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Time,  VoL  l.  p.  65  (i8i8)l  1820  tis  a  certain 
Bertram,  |  Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  giunta:  Byron,  Doge  o/Ven,^  iv.  3. 
1826  tlie  jeovemor  and  the  junta  appear  to  act  for  the  interests  of  thetr  own 
province :  Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  13.  1829  He  now  associated  himself 
with  the  alfaqui  A —  A —  and  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  forming  a  pro* 
vLiional  junta :  W.  Irving,  Conq.  o/Granada,  ch.  bdv.  p  3(S4(i8soX  1845 
This  was  the  first  time  the  Duke  advanced  into  Spain  relying  on.. .the  promises 
of  Spanish  juntas;  Ford,  Handbh.  Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  540. 

Junto  (-i-),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  S^.  junta:  a  secret  council,  a 
secret  committee,  a  faction,  a  cabal. 

1623  We  have  a  whispering  that  the  junto,  or  commission  for  foreign  af&irs, 
shall  be  somewhat  abridged  in  number:  f.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  fy^  Tisnes  ^ 
yas.  I.,  VoL  II.  p.  442  (1848).  1686—7  His  majesty  siu  very  often  in  the 
council  with  the  junto  for  foreigi^  affairs:  In  Court  &*  Times  o/Chas.  I.j  Vol,  IL 
p.  376(1848).  1648  the  junto  at  Westminster  made  all  possible  dihgence  to 
put  the  adjacent  counties  in  their  posture  of  defence :  Evelyn,  Corresp.^oX.  ill. 
p.  39  (1673).  beC  1658  the  Man  of  the  Law,  whose  Comiptioo  gives  tlie 
Hogan  to  the  sincere  Juncto  j  J.  Cleveland,  tyhs.,  p.  76  (1687).  bef.  1670 
All  things  went  well,  and  unanimously  on  the  part  of  our  English  Counsellors  in 
those  Foreign  yuntoes,  from  hence,  and  so  forth  at  least  to  the  Deginning  of  May. 
J.  Hacket.  Abp.  Williams,  Pt.  1.  130,  p.  117  (1693).  1710  Of  the  rest  here 
the  Junto  no  questions  do  make;  W.  W.  Wilklns'  Polit.  Bal.,  VoL  11.  p. 97  (1860X 
1713   it  has  been  lately  settled  in  a  jimto  of  the  sex:  Addison,  Guearman,  No 
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JUPE 


141^  Wlo.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  373  (iSsfiX  1T42  The  Spaniards  have  peculur  ooaocib, 
called  juntos,  assigned  to  each  great  branch  of  toe  royal  power,  which  prevents 
snch  sub-emeryent  councils  as  these :  R.  North,  Livts  0/ Norths^  p.  51  (i8s6). 
1777  That  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a  junto,  the  council 
called  together  the  troops,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  resolved : 
RoBBRTSON,  America,  Bk.  v.  Wics.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  116(1894).  1788  the  hatred 
[to  the  P.  of  WalesJ-of  some  of  the  junto  at  Court  [in  George  I.'s  reign]  had  gone 
further:  Hor.  Walpolk,  Ltttert,  Vol.  I.  ^  ex.  (1857)1  18M  the  King  having 
appointed  a  junto  in  180s,  to  lay  before  him  a  state  of  the  revenues  of  Spain : 
EtUn.  Rtv„  Vol.  5,  p.  134. 


Jupe,  jnpon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  petticoat,  a  skirt  Early  Angli- 
cised 3AJoupe,joup<me,='ai  short  cassock*. 

1881  The  Morning  Costume  is  a  Mt  of  blue  silk :  Hmr^r't  Mag.,  VoL  n. 
p.  368.    —  Jupon  of  plain,  white  carobnc  muslin;  ib.,  p.  576. 

JApiter,  'Father  *Ias*  (Z«vt)':  Lat.:  name  of  the  supreme 
deity  of  Roman  mythology,  identified  with,  and  etymologically 
the  same  as,  the  Greek  Zeus ;  name  of  the  largest  planet  of 
the  solar  system,  which  was  supposed  by  astrologers  to  be 
the  source  of  joy  and  cheerfulness;  name  of  the  metal  tin  in 
alchemy.  The  bird  of  Jupiter  or  Jove  (fr.  Jovem,  ace.  of 
*/*i*  or  *Ious*)  was  the  eagle.  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  Jupi- 
ter as  god  of  rain. 

1878—80  acertayneprosperous  and  secrete  aspecte  of  Jupiter:  Gab.  Harvey, 
Lett.  Bit.,  p.  6a(i884X  1864  Are  you,  too,  ready  for  the  wrath  of  Jupiter 

Pluvius:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quilt  AUiu,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii  p.  39. 

jiira  rSgSlia,/^r. :  Late  Lat.:  royal  prerogatives,  kingly 
rights. 

1693  He  [God]  hath  his  yHnz  rrgalin,  his  kingly  prerogatives :  Watson, 
^Mf)r^27tr.,  p.  417(1858).  1776   No  more /»»>  rr^fo/ra  have  been  allowed 

them  [the  E.  1.  Company],  beyond  what  expresly  appears  upon  the  face  of  such 
gnut :  Claim  o/Roy  Rada  Chum,  35/1. 

jflr&tor,  J^. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  yiirdre,=*to  swear': 
one  who  takes  an  oath,  a  sworn  witness,  a  juror. 

*itn  divino,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  divine  right. 

1072  In  that  place  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  speaketh  only  of  the  pope  who 
nsurpeth  the  whole  and  full  authority  of  a  secular  prince,  and  doth  challenge  the 
same  jure  divino:  "by  the  authority  of  God's  wora":  Whitgift,  Wkj,,  Vol  ill. 
p.  453  08s  j).  1648  Another  preaches  that  Masques,  and  Playes,  and  Carding 
00  the  SaDDath  dayes  are  yurt  Divinff:  Mere.  Brtl.,  No.  10,  p.  79.  1668  For 
that  Btar-baitiH/i  should  appear  |  Jure  Divint  lawfuller  |  Then  Synedi  are,  thou 
dost  deny,  I  Tottdem  verbit  so  do  I :  S.  Butlkr,  Hudibnu,  Pt.  I.  Cant.  i.  p.  63. 
1693  A  C^vertunent  which  you  and  I  know,  |  Most  certainl)MS  yur'  Divino,  \ 
Above  all  other  Governments:  yaceiite  Conventicle,  p.  i9,  *    ' 

90  trusty,  and  proof  against  rhino,  \  I  am  apt  to  believe  to  I 


Above  all  other  Governments:  yacoHte  Conventicle,  p.  18.  1738  This  Jury 
90  trusty,  and  proof  against  rhino,  \  I  am  apt  to  believe  to  be  Jure  divino :  W.  W. 
WOkiniT  Polit.  Bal.,yo\.  11.  p.  335  (i860).  1760  for  1  do  not,  like  a  jure 

divino  tyrant,  imagine  that  tney  are  my  slaves,  or  my  commodity;  Fielding, 


•■(Vcnv    kj,«AiL,  iiu«|^iiiv    hiu,,    Liicj    cue    lUJ    aMKWS,  W(    u 

Tom  yontt,  Bk.  11.  ch.  L  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  66  (i8a6X 

jnriltasso,  sb. :  Malay ywrw^aAdfa,^: 'master  of  language': 
an  interpreter. 

1682   I  sent  am  Jurtieato  to  Oyen  Dono:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  ^3 
(1883).  162B  we...retumed  to  the  King,  who  by  his  luraoatta  fell  to  dis- 

couising  of  our  Countrey  manners:  Purchas,  Pitpimt,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  v.  p.  657. 

Jdrls,  sb. :  Lat.,  gen.  ftijus :  of  right,  of  law. 

1620  it  was  meet  first  to  determine  whether  the  question  vcn/acti,  or  jurit: 
Brbnt,  Tr.  Seave't  Hiti.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  143  (1676).  1680  Lying 

is  against  a  double  light,  both  moral ;  both/Krir,  which  tells  us  such  a  thing  ought 
not  to  be  done;  wnA/acti,  whilst  we  affirm  a  thing  that  is  not :  Th.  Goodwin, 
lyh.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  iv.  p.  s8a  (1863). 


KAFIR 

Jqb  cUvInnm,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  divine  right ;  a  phr.  much 
used  in  17, 18  cc,  when  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  held  the 
doctrine  that  rulers  derived  their  authority  and  prerogatives 
from  God. 

1630  thcfavourenof  7auZ)n>ii»uK:  Bukht.Tt. Soav/e/fitt.Counc  Trent, 
Bk.  VII.  p.  583  (1676^  1660  and  then  hailing  them  to  the  wont  of  Drudgeries, 
to  set  a  y>a  Divinum  upon  Ignorance  and  Imperfection ;  South,  Serm.,  VoL  i. 
p.  161  (1737).  1810  But  hereditary  monarchy,  without  a  power  and  a  ri^t 

in  the  people  to  change  the  line  of  succession,  is  the  old  slavish  absurdity  of  the 
jut  divinum  of  kings ;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  as,  p.  ssi.  1887  The  elaborate 

work. ..could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  replies  from  those  who...hold  tbt  jut  divinum 
of  presbytery :  Athenaum,  Jan.  15,  p.  94/3. 

*jn8  gentiain,  pAr.:  Lat.:  'law  of  nations',  equitable 
principles  common  to  all  law-governed  nations. 

1068  they  should  observe  the  common  taws  used  among  all  people,  which  is 

cMei  jut  gentium:  Hooper,  Early  Writinft,  p.  389(1843)1        1629  Some  of 

the  gentlemen's  counsel  said,  among  other  things^  that  they  were  as  ambassadors 

from  their  several  borough,  and  therefore  not  punishable,  unless  they  had  violated, 

jusnatunt  or  gentium;  which  the  attorney-general  jeered  at:  J.  Mead,  inCtfwrt 

6"  Times  o/Chat.  I.,  Vol.  11.  p.  10(1848).  1688  The  r^ht  of  passes,  and 

petiticms  tlureupon,  were  formed  upon  another  part  of  the  yut  Gentium,  than  our 

pretended  dominion  of  the  seas :  EvsLVN,  Corresp.,  Vol.  Ill- P-  370  (1850).      bef. 
.«.  ..        ,    .     ^    .       ....      «      ^     ..       _  «    «.  ^^^  .    - 


1788  the  whole  Code  of  the  yut  Gentium:  R.  North,  Examen,  iii.  vi.  83, 
p.  484  (1740).  1771  any  law  that  contradicts  or  excludes  the  common  taw  of 

England:  whether  it  be  canon,  AnX,  jut  gentium,  or  X.evitical:  Junius,  Letters, 
No.  IxL  p.  356  ^1837).  1778  We  tried  the  plan  in  America,  but  forgot  we  had 
not  that  essentud  to  the  new  jus  gentium,  an  hundred  thousand  men ;  Hox. 


WALroLK,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  45(1858).  1886  He  [Panctius]  introduced  to 
the  Romans  the  jus  gentium,  Cicero  based  his  *  De  Offidis '  on  a  treatise  by 
Pansetius;  Athemrum,  July  34,  p.  107/1. 

«juste  mllieti,  phr. :  Fr. :  the  just  medium,  the  true  mean, 
judicious  moderation  in  political  opinions. 

1883  in  the  juste  milieu  system  which  would  blend  these  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments  with  each  other:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  57,  p  336.  1807  only  a  section  of 

the  JacobinSj  but  who  about  this  time  began  to  place  themselves,  as  they  hoped, 
in  Si  juste  mtlieu  between  the  real  Constitutionalists :  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Essays  Fr. 
Rev.,  IV.  p.  311.  1883  the  (jhurch  of  England  is  <iic  juste  milieu:  Ladt 

Bloompield,  Reminisc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  18. 

jnste-an-corps,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  close-fitting  coat  with  long 
skirts ;  a  close-fitting  garment  worn  by  women,  with  long 
skirts. 

1670  Vou  would  swear  that  this  Tomb  is  a  pure  yustaueorf*  mther  than  a 
Tomb :  It  siu  as  close  as  if  a  Taylor  had  made  it :  R.  Lassbls,  foy.  ItaL, 
Pt.  II.  p.  Ill  (16^)  1670  give  her  out  the  flower'd  yustacorfs,  with  the 

Petticoat  belonging  to  't;  Dryden,  Kind  Keener,  iv.  1,  Wks.,  VoL  ii.  p.  131 
(1701). 

jnstifieator  {±  —  —  ±  _ },  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  i^ent  to 
Late  LsA.  justijicare,=^ to  justify' :  a  compnrgator  ig.  v.) ;  a 
juryman. 

Jnte,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  dialect.  Hind,  jkuto:  fibre  of  two 
species  of  Corchorus,  Nat  Order  Tilittceae,  used  for  ropes 
and  coarse  fabrics.    See  gnimy. 

juTentus, .r#. :  Lat:  youth. 

T 1083  you  lustye  iuuentus  |  In  yeen  and  carcasse  prime :  R.  Stanyhdrst, 
Tr.  yirgits  Aen.,  Bk.  11.  p.  64  (1880).  1086  Sue  partes  or  differences  of  age, 
to  wit...Adolescencie,  from  fifteene  yeares  tu  35.  of  a  meane  and  perfect  tempera- 
ture. Lustie  Iuuentus,  from  35  yeares  to  35  hoat  and  dry:  T.  Cogham,  Haven 
0/ Health,  p.  193. 

juwarree:  Anglo-Ind.    Seejowany. 
jylibdar:  Pers.    Seejeloodar. 


K. 


k-.    See  C-. 

Kaaba,  Kaba:  Arab.    See  Oaaba. 

kaak,  kank,  sb.:  Arab!  kt^k:  biscuit,  tart,  sweet  cake. 

1889   and  lo,  men  came  in  with  kaaks,  and  flour,  and  sugar:  E.  W.  Lank, 
Tr.  Arai.  Nts.,  VoL  1.  ch.  vUi.  p.  563. 

kabba:  Arab,  and  Pers.    See  cabaan. 

kabbala:  Late  Lat  fr.  Heb.    See  cabala. 

kabbelow  {±z.-),  sb.:   Eng.  fr.   Dan.  kabilou,  or  Du. 
kabeljauw :  salt  cod,  stock  fish. 
1867  Smyth,  Sailot't  Wortl-Bk. 


kabeer,  caveer,  sb.:  Arab.  kttblr,='gKaX.':  a  money  of 
account,  used  in  the  English  trade  in  i8  c.  with  the  Red  Sea, 
the  80th  part  of  a  Mocha  dollar. 

1797  80  Caveensa  Dolbu'...4i.  6d. :  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  xn.  p.  334/3. 

kabile,  sb. :  Arab.  qabila,=' tribe':  a  small  or  subordinate 
tribe. 

1819  the  yet  unsubdued  kabiles  of  Montefih  and  Beni-Haled:  T.  Hope, 
Anast.,  VoL  ill.  ch.  viiL  p.  309(i83oX 

kachemire.    See  <»8hinere. 
kadee,  kady:  Arab.    See  cadL 
kaffle,  kafila(h):  Arab.     See  (»flla. 
kafir:  Arab.    See  ca£Dre. 
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KAHATOU 

kahatou:  Malay.    See  cockatoo. 

kah(a)wa:  Arab.    See  coffee. 

kai(c)k:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  caique. 

fc*<"»«-fc  sb. :  Turk,  q&ymak :  clotted-cream,  an  article  of 
Turkish  diet. 

1MB  Kaymack :  Puschas,  Pitgrimt,  VoL  ii.  pi  i&n.  177B  a  goatakin 
oontaioing  sour  curds  odled  Cainuu:  R.  ChandleR|  Trav,  Asia  Minor^  p.  33. 
1811  Their  usual  ankles  of  food  are  rice,  pulse,  milk,  butter,  and  Keimak,  or 
wh»>ped  cream:  NUhtthf'*  Trav,  Arab.,  en.  cxxi,  Finkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  155. 
1830  we  used  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter  in  a  species  of  scalded  cream 
called  caimac :  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Tnm,  in  Sicify,  Vol.  ti.  ch.  iii.  p.  63.  1889  if 
we  except,  indeed,  the  kaimac  or  clotted  cream...soId  in  this  bazSr :  Miss  Pardob, 
Btautus  9ftk*  Botph,,  p.  34. 

*kaimatani,  sb.:  Turk.  7^f>Mwa/&4/«,=< settled-deputy': 
the  deputy  of  a  high  official;  an  officer  in  the  Turkish  army, 
a  lieutenant-colonel ;  a  subordinate  administrative  official  or 
governor. 

18SS  be  desird  him  to  leave  a  charge  with  the  Chimacham  his  Deputy : 
Howell,  LtU.^  111.  xxL  p.  87  (1645^.  1684  the  Caimaean,\!ta  Baaa  eftkt 
Sta,  and  the  Aga  0/  tht  fanitarut:  Tr.  Tavtmier't  Grd.  Seignior'i  Strug., 
V-  3-  Vl4a  it  is  absolutely  necessanr  first  to  say  somewhat  concerning  the 

nature  of  the  government  of  the  office  of  Vizier  Azera,  or  chief  vizier,  and  of  the 
several  Kaimachams  which  are  his  substitutes,  and  act  only  in  his  absence :  R. 
North,  Livts  o/Nortlu,  Vol.  il  p.  4«7  (i82«X  1819  to  prove  that  I  lose 

not  so  soon  all  sense  of  gratitude,  I  add  to  my  former  gift  a  new  one ;  I  name  you 
Calmakam  of  Samanhood :  T.  Hopb,  Anasl.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  37  (1830).  1830 
hk  raimamm  or  vice-roy:  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trav.  in  SicHy,  Vol  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  188. 
1886  there  were  other  Turkish  governors  of  small  diitncts,  who  were  called 
KaM/s,  and  Cka'im-mackamt:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  I.  p.  153. 
1849  ue  Caimacams  of  the  two  nations:  Lord  BBACONSnELO,  Taturtd,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  iL  p.  356  (1881)1 

^kaiser,  Kaiser,  sb.:  Mid.  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Caesar;  or  Eng. 
fr.  Ger.  Kaiser:  (a)  emperor,  Caesar  (see  Caesar);  (6)  em- 
peror of  Germany  or  of  Austria. 


KANYON 


abt.  IMO  Es  there  any  kyde  knyghte,  kaysere  or  other :  Mtrit  Arikvrt, 

Lincoln,  fol.  70.    [Halliwelll       bet.  1B39  And  vpon  you  ye  take  |  To  rule 

bothe  kynge  and  kayser:  J.  Skelton,  Col.  Clout,  6o£,  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  334 


(1843X  1B68   But  Court  and  Cayitr  to  forsake,  I  And  lyue  at  home : 

B.  GooGB,  EgUgt,  a%.,  p.  84  (1871).  bef.  1B93  For  were  I  sure  to  vanquish 
all  our  foes,  I  And  find  such  spoils  in  ransacking  their  tents  |  As  never  any  keisar 
did  obtain:  Greene,  Alfhotmt,  iii.  Wks^j).  334/3(1861).  1B96  liings  and 
"  "         ■  "     "    he  was  neither  king  nor_  Kesar : 

Kings  and 
'  :  greatest 


kesara:  Spkns.,  F.  Q., 


itc3iu>i  or>^^,  M  .  vi  '■  •*.  99-  1601    he  was  neither  king  nor  Kesar: 

Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  Jf.  H.,  Bk.  36,  eh.  15,  Vol.  n.  p.  585.        16M 
Kaesars:  H.  Morb,  Infin.of,WUt..  104,  p.  317  (1647X  I6f 

Hall-place  of  the  greatest  Kiisar :  N.  Fairfax,  BuOt  and  Seh.,  p.  35. 

1680  WhereCssan,  Kzsan,  Subiecta,Abiectsinust  |  Be  all  alike,  consinn'd 


to  durt  and  dust:  John  Taylor,  H'kt.,  sig.  Ddd  i  f/3. 


or  Emperof^s  Graft,  which  is  an  ami 


1641  TheKeiser's, 
■  ai«,  WUH.U  u>  tui  Miiiuic  wiu  lung  Street:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1. 
p.  34  (1350X  1733  as  far  from  Ktogs  and  iGesars  as  the  space  will  admit  o^ 
Atterborv,  in  Pope's  Lilterz,  p.  345  (1737).  183S  We  will...place  the  eagle 
of  Austria,  where  she  shall  float  as  high  as  ever  floated  the  cognizance  of  king  or 
kaisar:  Scott,  TatitmoM,  ch.  xL  p.  5c(/3  (i8«8).  1840  greater  than  King  or 
Kaiser:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Ltg.,  p.  74  (1865).  1863  I  suppose,  Madam.you 
feel  somewhat  like  poor  Pauline,  when  she  said  that  she  was  so  beset  by  Kmgt 
and  Kaisers  she  had  never  a  moment  left  for  good  society?  C.  Lever,  Datlau, 
p.  370(1878)1  18B7  he  learnt  to  sentimentalize  over  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
pictures  and  statues,  sainu  and  kaisers:  C  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  ix. 
p.  i4<^(i877X  *1877  the  solemn  uncovering  of  a  monument  to  the  composer 

of  the  now  historical  song  of  the  '  Wacht  am  Rhein'  which  is  to  take  place  on  the 
3nd  of  September  next,  and  in  which  the  chief  part  will  be  played  by  the  Kaiser 
himself:  Echo,  July  31,  p.  i.    [St.] 

kaiserie:  fr.  Sp.    See  alcaiceria. 
kajack:  Esquimaux.    See  kayack. 
kakaroch :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  cockroach. 
kalandar,  kalendar:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  calender. 
kalathos,  sb. :  Gk.  ttakaBm :  a  vase-shaped  basket. 

1883  She  is  crowned  with  a  stephan^... behind  this  a  high  kalathos  is  visible, 
which  is  also  covered  by  the  drapery:  C.  Fbhnbll,  Tr.  A.  MichatHi  Ant. 
Mori,  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  646. 

kalavansa:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  caravance. 
kalendae,  sb.  pi. :  Lat. :  the  kalends. 


Wryten  at  Croydon  by  Crowland  in  the  Clay,  I 
J.  Skelton,  IVks.,  VoL 


bef.  1839 
euyn,  the  Kalendas  {ace.]  of  May 


On  Candelmas 


— ,-.  .       .  ,     ,  p.  17  (1843X 

1B69  Geuen  at  Rithout,  the  fift  Kalendas  of  January :  Grafton,  Ckron.,  Rich.  I., 
an.  6,  p.  88.        1664  [Sm  Idns). 

'Kalends  {J-~),  sb.pl.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  kalendae:  the  first 
day  of  a  month  of  the  Roman  calendar.  As  there  were  no 
kalends  in  the  Greek  computation,  'the  Greek  Kalends'  (Lat 
kalendae  Graecae)  means  a  day  which  will  never  arrive,  no 
date  at  all.    See  ad  Kalendas  Oraecas. 

1883  But  now  of  hope  the  kalendes  begin  :  Chaucer,  Tr.  Troil.,  Bk.  iL  [R.) 
bet  1B39  The  kalendis  of  Janus,  with  his  frostes  hore:  J.  Skelton,  Whs., 
VoL  L  p.  138  (1843).  1640   at  the  Grekish  calendes:  Falscravb,  Tr.  Aco- 

iattus,  sig.  U  i  V.  1B91  the  Kalends  of  October:  I..  Lloyd,  Tri/l.  0/ 

TriumfAes,  sig.  G  i  r«.       1600  the  Calends  at  Sextilis:  Holland,  Tr.  Levy, 
Bk.  in.  p.  91.      1683  on  a  certaine  day  of  the  Kaknds  of  Nentmbtr:  J.  Gaulb, 
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Jfag-astro-maactr.p.  245. 

Grrei  Calends:  J.  Hackbt,  At/.  IVtUiams,  Ft.  11. 183, 

the  consulate  commenced  on  the  Calends  or  first  of  January:  R.  Chandlbr, 


bef.  1670  that's  to  put  us  oAT  for  Peace  to  the 
ACKBT,  Ahf.  Williams,  Pt.  11. 183,  p.  196  (1693).         1776 
~  ■     ■         '  :  R.  Ch 


Trmv.  Greece,  p.  43.  1880   the  arrival  of  that  day  of  Greek  (^lendi: 

Thackeray,  Pemtmiut,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxx.  p.  331  (1879). 

kali,  sb. :  Arab,  gall:  saltwort,  Salsola  Kali.    See  alkalL 

1678  The  herbe  named  of  the  Arabians  Kali,  or  Alkali :  H.  Lvtb,  Tr.  Do- 
doea's  Herb.,  Bk.  L  p.  115.  161B   passing  thorow  a  desart  producing  here 

and  there  a  few  vnhusbanded  Palmes,  Capen  and  a  weed  called  KtUl  m  the 
.<4nijt:  Geo.  Sandys,  ynsv.,  p  116(1633)!  1637   ian  Ashts  cX >.Weed 

called  by  the  Arais  Kail,  which  is  gathered  in  a  Desart  betweene  Alexandria 
and  Rosetta ;  And  is  by  the  jEgyftians  vsed  first  for  Fuell ;  And  then  they  crudl 
the  Askss  into  Lumps,  like  a  Ston^ ;  And  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their 
Glasse-morkes:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  CenL  viiL  {  770.  1646    the  ashes  of 

Chali  or  Feam:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Psnd.  Ef.,  Bk.  n.  ch.  i.  p.  39  (1686). 

kalioun:  Pers.    See  calean. 

kallaut:  Pers.    See  khalat. 

kaltnia,  sb.:  Late  Lat.:  name  of  a  genus  of  shrubs,  Nat. 
Order  Ericaceae,  esp.  of  the  species  Kalmia  latifolia,  or 
American  laurel 

1846  J.  Lihdlbv,  Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  454. 

kalon,  sb. :  Gk.  raXov,  neut.  of  itakoi, = '  beautiful,' '  proper ' : 
the  (supreme)  good.    See  summtun  boniun,  rh  icaXiv. 

1817  I  should  deem  I  The  golden  secret,  the  sought "  Kalon,"  found:  Byron, 
Afai!/^.,  iii  I,  Wks.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  50(1833). 

kalyko:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  calico. 

kalyver:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  calibre. 

kambal,  knmmnl,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  ultimately  fr.  Skt 
kambala:  a  woollen  blanket,  a  coarse  woollen  cloth.  See 
cumly. 

1798  a  large  black  Kummul,  or  blanket:  G.  Foster,  Trav.,  1. 194.  [Yule] 
1886  the  kambkais,  or  blankets,  are  used  only  by  the  poorer  classes:  Offic. 
Catal.  o/lnd.  Exhii.,  p.  55. 

kamis,  kamees:  Arab.    See  camise. 

kam(me) :  Eng.  fr.  Celtic.    See  cam. 

kamrak,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  kamranga,  kamrakh : 
the  carambola  {q.  v.). 

1836  Another  ftuit  is  the  Kermerik.  It  is  fluted  with  five  tides,  &c. : 
ERSKtNE,  Tr.  Baier,  325.  [Yule]  1878  the  oxalic  Kamrak:  In  my  Indieui 
Garden,  5a     [ib.l 

kamsln,  sb.:  Arab,  and  Turk  khamsin,  orig.=' fifty':  a 
simoom,  a  hot  south-east  wind  which  in  Egypt  blows  regularly 
for  about  50  days  from  about  Mar.  1 5. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  bef.  1800  I  had  often  heard  speak  of  the  Kamsin, 

which  may  be  termed  the  hurricane  of  Egypt  and  the  desert:  Dbnon,  quoted  in 
Southey's  Com.  /A  Bk.,  ist  Ser.,  p.  393/1  (1849)1  1849  1  have  two  dromedaries 
here,  fleeter  than  the  Kamsin:  Lord  Bsaconspiblo,  Tancred,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  tv. 
p.  371  (1881).  1883  A  little  cloud,  a  little  sultriness  in  the  air,  is  all  that 

betrays  the  coining  kktmsin,  that  by  and  by  shall  overwhelm  and  destroy  man 
and  beast  in  its  sandy  darkness:  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  viL  p.  146. 

kanate,  kanaut:  Anglo-Ind.    See  canant. 

kan(d)gea:  Arab.    See  cangia,  khandgea. 

kandjar:  Arab.    Seehaadjar. 

kan(e) :  Turki  or  Pers.    See  khaa. 

kanephoros,  -rus:  Gk.    See  canepkoms. 

*kangaroo  (-t  —  jl),  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  a  native  Australian 
name :  name  of  a  genus  of  marsupial  mammals,  the  Macro- 
podidae,  esp.  of  the  large  species,  Macropus  giganteus,  a 
native  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  the  abnormal  development  of  the  hind-quarters,  and 
motion  by  remarkable  bounds. 

1773  Mr.  Gore,  who  went  out  this  day  [July  14, 1770]  with  his  gun,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  kill  one  of  the  animals  whicnhad  been  so  much  the  subject  of  our 
speculation.. .is  called  by  the  natives  KaMgmvo:  In  Hawkesworths  Collect. 
Voy.,  Vol.  III.  p.  578.  1797  Kanguroo:  Encyc.  Brit.  184B.  We 

continued  riding  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  had  very  bad  sport,  not  seeing  a 
kangaroo,  or  even  a  wild  dog.  The  greyhounds  pursued  a  kangaroo  rat  into  a 
hollow  tree...it  is  an  aninul  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  but  with  the  figure  of  a  kangaroo : 
C.  Darwin,  Joum,  Beagle,  ch.  xix.  p.  441. 

kanoon,  sb.:  Arab,  q&nfm:  an  Arabian  or  Moorish  dul- 
cimer. 

1839  He  lamented  for  her  death,  and  gave  orders  to  break  all  the  kinoons  and 
other  instruments  of  music  that  were  there :  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arab.  Nts.,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  ix.  p.  JO.  1876    they  can  play  the  'Ocel,  Kanoon,  and  Tar  (the  lute, 

duldmer,  and  tambourine):  Cornhill Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  393. 

kansamah:  Anglo-Ind.    See  consamab. 
kanyon:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  cafion. 
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KAOLIN 


^kaolin  (^  .=.  :=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Chin.  Kaolittg,  the  name  of 
a  bill  where  the  clay  is  found :  a  fine  variety  of  white  clay 
which  forms  an  ingredient  in  porcelain. 

VtVt  uuljning  >ome  Chinese  kaolin :  Eiufc.  Brit,  i.v. 

karabassary:  Pers.    See  caravanseraL 

karal(l)e,  karoll:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.    See  carolns. 

karawan,  karrawan:  Eng.fr.  Pers.    See  caravan. 

^kareeta,  khareeta,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  kharita :  a 
silken  bag  in  which  a  letter  is  enclosed  (in  the  correspond- 
ence of  native  nobles) ;  a  letter. 

1803  Last  night,  at  lo  o'clock,  I  received  the  enclosed  khareetah,  to  your 
address,  from  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah.  No  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  me : 
Wkllington,  DU^.,  Vol.  i.  p.  630(1844). 

kari  k  llndienne,  pkr. :  Fr. :  curry  (?.  v.). 

karkhana,  karcaaoa,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  kirkhana: 
a  workshop,  a  business  department,  the  cattle  department 
attached  to  an  army. 

17M  I  do  not  yet  know  how  manT  bullocks  are  added  to  each  karkhana  in 
conseqtience  of  the  arrancemeBt  which  I  made  some  time  ago ;  Wellington, 
Diif.,  Vol.  L  p.  48  (1844X 

karoBS,  sb. :  native  S.  Afr. :  a  native  South  African  robe  of 
fur. 

1889  The  old  chief  [Moshesh]  sent  Mr.  Bowker,  the  High  Commissioner's 
agent  in  Basutoland,  a  beautiful  kaross  made  of  leopard  skins,  which  he  desired 
to  have  pcesented  to  the  Queen ;  Atkemeum,  July  37,  p.  193/1. 

kar(r)oo,  sb. :  a  barren  clayey  table-land  in  South  Africa. 

18i0  the  ancient  rhinoceroses  might  have  roamed  over  the  tUppti  of  central 
Siberia.. .as  well  as  the  living  rhinoceroses  and  elephants  over  the  Karros  of 
Southern  Africa:  C.  Darwin,  "JoMm.  Btafle,  ch.  v.  p.  89. 

kasbeke,  sb. :  name  of  certain  small  Oriental  copper  coins. 
In  Persia,  the  value  seems  to  have  been  from  a  fortieth  to  a 
thirty-second  part  of  an  abassi  (7.  v.). 

1635  In  a  Shahee  ate  two  Biftees  [tu]  and  a  halfe,  or  ten  Casbegs.  One 
Biftce  is  foure  Casbegs  or  two  Tangs:  Purchas,  PiUrim*.  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  534. 
—  here  wee  paid  vpon  euerysumme  of  goods  on(el  Gasbeke:  it..  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix. 
p.  1416.  1684   The  Ciw-^^  or  small  Copper  money  is  engrauen  widi  the 

Eroperours  Coat  Armour,  a  Lion  passant,  garclant.  the  Sunne  Orient  vpon  his 
hacke:  SirTh.  Herbrrt,  rmr,  p.  151.  1663   for  every  sheep,  they  pay 


four  Katbeki,  or  two  pence  sterl,  for  the  pasturage:  J.  Davirs,  Ambastadors 
Tntv.t  Bk.  v.  p.  in  (1669).  1666  double  Cozbeg,  a  penny  ;  single  Cozbeg.  a 
half.penny...  All  [tne  coins)  but  the  Cozbegs  and  Fluces  are  of  pure  Silver,  these 


r«ii(  Mil  uvci  Ills  Hiuuiuviiy:   oik  *  n.   ix«KiinH  i ,  i  rtgv,,  p.  J14 

(1677).  1684  The  Copper  pieces  of  Coyn  are  call'd  CatbtU,  of  which  there 

are  single  and  double:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmiir's  Trm>.,\o\.  i.  Bk.  \.  p.  51.  1741 
A  Chaouri  or  Sain  is  worth  ten  Aspers  of  Copper  or  Carbequis  [rnr],  forty  of  which 
nake  an  Abagi:  f.  Ozell,  Tr.  Ttumtfirft  Vtn.  Ltvnnt,  Vol.  tii.  p.  ito. 
1797  An  abauee  is  worth  two  mahmoudes;  a  manraoude,  two  sbahees;  and  a 
shahee,  ten  single  or  five  double  casbegbes:  these  laat  pieces  ate  of  brass,  the 
others  of  stiver:  Emcyc.  Brit.t  Vol.  xiv.  p.  176. 

kasi:  Arab.    See  cadi. 

kasid:  Anglo-Ind.    Seecossid. 

kairida,  sb. :  Arab,  qa^lda :  a  laudatory  poem,  a  romance, 
an  ode. 

1836  can  recite  two  or  three  celebrated  ckaut'dtlu  for  short  poems):  E.  W. 
Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  376.  1888  Two  kinds  of  Arabian  verse  have 

descended  to  us:  one  is  the  well'luiown  "kaslda,"  or  ode. ..the  other  is  the  *' frag- 
ment," or  occasional  piece :  Atlunmum,  Oct.  3,  p.  ^37/3.  1889  Much  interest 
was  also  excited  by  the  reading  of  a  clever  ^anaa  m  honour  of  King  Oscar  and 
the  [Oriental]  Congress:  ib.,  Sept.  14,  p.  353/3. 

kassimere.    See  cashmere. 

♦kot'  Ifiox^v,  phr. :  Gk. :  pre-eminently,  par  excellence,  by 
way  of  distinction. 

1888  which  lustinian  calleth  the  Cyuill  law  <taTc{oxi|v:  Frauncb,  yOoeram 
LafUu,  sig.  tt  I  f.  1611  They  call  their  Calhedrall  Church  Domo,  by 

which  uey  meane  the  prindpall  house  icar'  c^oyi^y  that  is  appointed  for  the  service 
of  God:  "T.  CoRVAT,  Crtiditus,  Vol.  i.  p.  187  (1776).  161B  Alcair...  The 

citie.  The  name  of  a  great  city  of  Egypt,  so  called,  C«W  MtxocMtn :  although 
Leo  be  of  another  opinion :  W.  aKOWKlA.,  Ami.  Trtutg.  1631  which  acar' 

*^TCV  i*  termed  ktroicait,  or  Love-Melancholy ;  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3, 
Sec.  I,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  173(1837).  163B  'Thou  appear'st  Kar 

if«yi)v  a  CtutUr:  B.  Jonson,  SUtp.  ^Nmt,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  p.  60  (1631).  1641 
styled  bishop  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  in  a  kind  01  speech,  which  the  rhetoricians 
aul  ear*  j^xitv,  for  his  excellence  sake,  as  being  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Smymian  presbyters:  Milton,  Prtlat.  Epitc.,  Wkt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  71  (1806).  16U 
the  Ptrt,  lor  ComtimtimtpU  is  called  so  mt'  <faxi«  (ftcl:  Howeli.,  Inttr.  For. 
Tntv.,  p.  84  (<869X  1685  And  then  you  are  mad,  katexoktn  the  madman : 

Massinger,  Ctumluui,  iiL  i,  MHcs.,  p.  350/1  (|8«).  1660  (>ombrown...by 

the  Ptrtiam  xar'  JteKVrcalkd  Bamdtr^K,  the  IViit-Town:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trmv.,  p.  112  (i<77).  1678  the  Pagans  did  not  only  signifie  the  Suprtmt 

G*d,  by  these  Pnptr  Ifamts,  but  also  frequently  by  the  A*ptllmth>a  themselves, 
when  used  not  for  <i  Gcd  in  General,  but  for  Tkt  Gcd,  or  God  mf  stox^r.  and  if 
ttmyrftmiiunty:  CuDWORTH,  InttU.  Sjttt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv,  p.  a6a 
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katavothron,  sb.:  Mod.  Gk.:  a  deep  chasm  or  subter- 
ranean channel  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  especially  in 
limestone  rock.    See  catabothron. 

1886  opening  out  a  great  chasm,  which  swallows  up  the  winter's  torrent,  and 
becomes  a  katavothron :  Prof.  T.  M°IC.  Hughes,  in  Jebb's  0*<i.  Ctl.,  p.  xxxiv. 

kateran,  katheran  {-L  -  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  and  Gael. 
ceathamach :  a  cateran  {q.  v.),  a  kern  (see  kerne). 

1839  they  were  almost  instantly  overwhelmed,  the  katheraiu  fighting  with  a 
ferocity,  and  a  contempt  of  life:  Tytlbr,  Hul.  Scot.,  Vol.  iiL  p.  75. 

Kathaian.    See  Cathay. 

kauret.    See  cowry. 

kanri(e),  sb. :  Maori :  name  of  a  fine  conifer  of  New  Zea- 
land, Agathis  australis.  Also  called  cowdi{e\  cowrie, 
kowrie. 

1886  excellent  furniture  made  of  kauri  and  rirau  wood :  Art  younml,  Exkih. 
Suppt.,  p.  23/1. 


kava.    See  ava. 
kawasse:  Arab,  and  Turk. 


Seecavasse. 


*kaya(c)k,  kaja(c)k,  kya(c)k,  sb.:  Esquimaux:  a  light 
covered  canoe  of  sealskin  stretched  on  a  frame,  used  by 
Greenlanders. 

1819  a  kijack  was  dispatched  with  a  message  inviting  him  on  board :  Sir 
J.  Ross,  yoyagt  0/  DiK.,\o\.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  48  ^snd  Ed.!  —  Our  Eskimaox  re- 
turned with  seven  natives  in  their  canoes,  or  Icajacks:  ie.,  ch.  iv.  p.  65.  1888 
the  much  talked-of  kayack  of  the  Greenlandeis :  E.  IC  Kanr,  ut  GrmmeU 
Exptd.,  ch.  V.  p.  37.  1886  I  added  the  gifk  of  a  rifle  and  a  new  kayak : 

—  Arctic  Expur.,  Vol.  L  ch.  ii.  p.  34.  1887  The  Eskimo  spend  much  time 
in  their  skin  kyaks:  Atktnmtm,  Apr.  33,  p.  548/3. 

kazi,  kazy :  Arab.    See  cadL 

*kead  mile  &ilte,  phr.:  Ir.:  a  hundred-thousand  wel> 
comes!.    See  cead  m.  £, 

1818  the  Irish  ktad  miilc/altka  shone  in  everveye,  and  beamed  its  welcome 
on  the  strangers:  Laov  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  186  (1819). 

kearn(e):  Eng.fr.  Ir.    See  kerne. 

kearroogh  :  Ir.     See  caroogh. 

kebab,  kebaub:  Arab.     See  cabob. 

kebber:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  cafte. 

.  '"'Kebla:  Turk.:  name  of  the  spot  towards  which  men 
turn  their  faces  to  pray,  which  for  Mohammedans  is  the 
Caaba  of  Mecca.    See  Oaaba. 

1704  they  ail  stand  with  their  Faces  ent  way,  Le.  toward  the  Kiilak,  or  the 
Inechu:  i.yiTTS,  Ace.  Moh*m.,^.  -      _    _ 

lem  turned  towards  his  ^Ms,  the  poit 
follower  of  the  Prophet  was  to  be  addressed,  and  murmured  his  heathen  orisons : 
ScotT|  Talisman,  ch.  iit  p.  sa/a  (1868).  1886   The  worshipper,  standing 

with  hu  face  towards  the  CkA'teh  (that  is,  towards  Meklieh):  K  w.  Lanr, 
Med.  ErypI ,  Vol.  I.  p.  87.  184S  the  iiNoA  or  point  turned  to  Meoctf  which 

lies  to  the  E.  from  Spain  but  S.  from  Asia :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spaitt,  Pt.  i.  p.  30a. 
1384  Other  pilgrims  were  standing  on  their  little  carpets  with  their  faces  toward 
the  ird^sjl... commencing  their  evening  devotions:  £dm.  O'Donovan,  Mere, 
ch.  xL  p.  109  (New  York).  1886^  an  arch  or  pishtak  resembling  that  over  the 
ktbleh  in  a  mosque :  H.  Lansdbll,  in  Leisurt  M&Hr. 

kedgeree,  Utcheree,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hiud.  khichri: 
rice  cooked  with  butter  and  dhal  (f .  v.),  with  spice,  onion,  &c. ; 
in  England,  a  r^chaufr<£  of  fish  with  rice. 

1663  their  Ordinary  Diet  being  only  Kitstry,  which  they  make  of  Beans 
pounded,  and  Rke:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  MandeUh,  Bk.  i.  p.  6;  (1069).  1684  in 
the  evening,  when  they  have  convenience,  thev  make  Quukery,  which  is  Rice 
I  water  and  Salt  with  a  Grain,  so  call'd  ;   -    -     •" 


Temple  at  j  ,  ...  

1830  The  Moslem  turned  towards  his  ktbla,  the  point  to  which  the  prayer  of  each 
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boird  in  MTater  and  Salt  vrith  a  Grain,  so  call'd  :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtrmitt's  Truv., 

u  —  A'lcA^rr.  that  »,  a  Dish  of  Pulse,  whKh  is  the  food 

1846  Brecion  &  Mili.br, 

,0.338.       1867  Kedgeree  is  I 

a  receipt  to  be  copied  in  our  book :  Br.  Eraser,  in  l-i/c,  Pt.  i.  ch.  vii  p.  143 


/>na(/.  Coat,  p.  338.       1867  Kedgeree  b  acapital  thing  for  breakfast.  I  enclose 

a  receipt  tobe*"'  —     — 

(•887X 

kedish,  sb. :  Turk,  kadisk :  a  horse  of  inferior  breed. 

1840  just  returned  to  her  home  from  Beyrout,  astride  on  a  ked^ :  Ladt 
H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol.  l  ch.  viL  p.  354. 

kedjave:  Arab.    See  caja'va. 
keelo :  Turk.    See  kilo. 

kel&elL  sb. :  Arab. :  the  kerchief  tied  on  to  the  head  of  an 
Arab  of  the  desert,  in  place  of  the  tnrbaa  or  tarbooah  (fq.  v.). 

1880  the  turban  is  called  tejlr:  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Bed»u6u,  VoL  l  p.  48. 
1840  a  silk  handkerchief,  commonly  worn  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  known  Iqr  toe 
Arabic  name  of  ktjfeyoA:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol  u  ch.  iiL  p.  98. 
1849  That  audacieus-loc^ing  Arab  in  a  red  kefia  shall  be  my  victim :  Lord 
BBACONsriBLD,  Tancrtd,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  viL  p.  33s  (1881).  1800  instead  of  the 
white  turban,  he  won  the  k^yeh  and  agtil  of  the  Anbs :  J.  !>  Portsk,  Fh* 
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KEHAYA 

Ytan  in  Damascus,  p.  atii  (1870X  1881  his  lace  was  hidden  by  a  led  ktffiftk, 
u  the  Icerchief  of  the  head  is  called  by  the  children  of  the  deseR:  L.  Wallace, 
Bt»  Hur,  6. 

kehaya,  sb. :  Turk.  kSya :  a  grand  vizier's  deputy  or  lieu- 
tenant, the  secretary  or  agent  of  a  great  personage  among 
the  Turks. 

1099  a  Cahaia  of  the  Andottius..XDA  another  principall  Moore ;  R.  Hak* 
LUVT,  yoyagtt.  Vol.  n.  ii.  p.  i^.  16SS  I  was  sent  lor  to  the  Basha  G>>u, 

or  Lieftenant  genetall  of  the  Kingdome...the  Caykas  garden. ..the  Cahays  garden : 
Pt;RCHAS, /■fi^'oM,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iit  p.  aj6.  1704  for  when  any  of  them 

becomes  a  Kaya,  which  is  under  the  Ara,  he  is  forthwith  made  MoMsl-Aga : 
J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Maham. ,  p.  i6a  1717  the  kiyAya's  lady. ..he  was  the  second 
oflBcer  in  the  empire,  and  ought  indeed  to  be  looked  upon  a.<i  the  first :  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  Liittrs,  p.  183  (1827).  1741  The  Chiaia  gave  me  to 

understand  that  he  was  in  earnest:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Taume/crfs  Vn.  LmanI, 
Vol.  III.  p.  65.  174a   twenty-five  purses  for  the  vizier,  and  five  for  the  kaia 

and  officen :  R.  North,  Livts  0/ Norths,  Vol.  11.  p.  450  (i8s£).  1748  The 

Pasha  has  a  Caia,  a  Bey  pro  tempore  by  his  office,  who  is  his  prime  minister,  and 

generally  holds  the  Divan:  R.  Pococke,  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  p.  165.  1797  about 

le  ^ear  1746,  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  kiayas  of  the  janizanes.  rendered  himself  in 
realitjr  master  of  Egypt :  Eticyc.  Brit.,yo\.  vi.  p.  385/1.  1811  A  poor  Scheich 
had  given  us  one  [Tetter]  to  the  Kiaja,  the  Pacha's  lieutenant ;  Nitbukr*s  Trav, 
Ami.,  ch.  xiii.     Knkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  »i.  1819    He  was  since  become  at 

Bagdad  not  only  the  cashier,  but  the-  chief  counsellor  of  the  kehaya,  whose 
financial  operations  he  entirely  managed :  T.  Hope,  Amut.,  Vol.  in.  ch.  v.  p.  141 
(l8aoX  18i0    Dwann  Efiiendi,  who  carries  on  his  correspondence  with  the 

Porte,  for  which  purpose  a  capi-kehagia  or  procurator  is  appointed  at  Constant!- 
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nople:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  68.  1884  an  apartment 
allotted  to  the  Kiiiya,  or  deputy  governor :  Aytska,  Vol.  L  ch.  x.  p.  333.  1840 
Cossim  Pashah  professing  himself  to  be  the  Kiayah  (or  minister)  of  Alice : 


allotted  to  the  Kiayst,  or  deputy  governor :  Aytska, 
Cossim  Pashah  professing  nimself  to  be  the  A" 
Fkasbr,  Kaordutan,  &v..  Vol.  1.  Let.  x.  p.  stia. 

Variants,  i6c.  cahaia,^  17  c.  ct^a,  cayha,  cahay,  18  c.  kaya^ 
ktyaya,  chiaia,  kaia,  caia,  kiaya,  kyeaa,  19  c.  kiaja,  kehagia, 
kiaya(jt). 

keisar,  keiser.    See  kaiser. 

kellaut:  Pers.    See  klialat. 

.  kelleck,  kellick,  sb. :  Turk,  kelek :  a  raft  supported  by  in- 
flated sheep-skins,  used  on  rivers  of  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

1684  When  the  Goods  are  Landed,  the  men  are  forc'd  again  to  draw  the 
Kiltt  (sicl  by  main  strength  out  of  the  water:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemiet's  Trap., 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iL  p.  73.  1840  Dr.  Ross  crossed  the  ZSb  on  a  ktlltck,  or  rait  of 

inflated  skins  covered  with  brushwood. ..it  was  towed  across  by  two  horses: 
Fkasex,  KoeriistaH,  b^..  Vol.  I.  Let.  iii.  p.  76.  —  the  only  means  of  crossing 
it  was  by  a  kcUick  pulled  across  by  a  rope:  ^.,  Vol.  It.  Let.  iv.  p.  74. 

*Kellner,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  waiter,  a  butler,  a  cellarman. 

1886  A  kinsman  of  the  poet  Scliiller...has  been  discovered  in  Indianonolls, 
where  be  is  serving  as  Kelbur  in  a  resuurant:  AtktnxusH,  Mar.  13,  p.  363/t. 

kennah:Arab.    See  hemuk 

keoschk:  Turk.    See'UoBk. 

k^pi,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  military  cap,  close-fitting  and  with  a 
round  fiat  top,  originally  worn  in  Algeria. 

1861  He  had  a  little  scarlet  Ufi;  a  little  military  frock-coat :  Thackbkav, 
Misc.  Essays,  S'c,  p.  435  (1885).  1880  a  sentry,  in  white  linen  gaiters,  pale 

blue  uniform,  and  wnite  covered  k//ii  L.  Malet,  Cffi.  Endtrbjfs  lV\ft,  Bk.  vll. 
ch.  V.  p.  350. 

keranny:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cranny. 

kerlanguish:  Turk.    See  kirlangitsch. 

kermerik:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    See  kamrak. 

*kerme8  (.^— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  airmis:  a  substance 
consisting  of  the  dried  bodies  of  the  females  of  several  species 
of  Coccus,  a  homopterous  insect  (esp.  of  Coccus  ilicis,  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean),  which  yields  a 
crimson  or  scarlet  dye.    See  alkermea,  cocliineaL 

160S  And  there  the  Cktrmtt,  which  on  each  side  arms  |  With  pomted 
prickles  all  his  precious  arms:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dn  Bartas,  Eden,  p.  241 
(1608).  1610  Drugs,  as  Mechoacan,  Kermez,  Methium,  Alkanet,  Agaricke, 

Amber-Greece,  Acacia:  FolkingHam,  Art  Survey,  iv.  it  p.  81.  1616  red 

berries  called  Kermes,  which  is  worth  ten  shillings  the  potmd,  but  of  these  haue 
beene  sold  for  thirty  or  forty  shillings  the  pound  [of  New  Enghmd):  Capt. 
J.  Smith,  IVks..  p.  715  (1884]).  1630  there  was  one  Tkamsu  here  with  diuers 
Englisk-mtn,  wno  sold  Cremes  for  one  Tomaun  and  an  halfe;  Purchas.  Pit- 
gnsiu.  Vol.  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  r4iT.  1637  Btads  made  of  the  Scarltt  Powder, 

wliich  they  call  Kermes;  Wnich  is  the  Principall  Ingredient  in  their  Cordiall 
Ctufectian  Alkermes:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  x.  t  965-  1666   a  Frenck 

Apothecary  ...described  the  Grain  of  Kermes,  to  be  an  excrescence  growing  upon 
the  Wood,  and  ofien  upon  the  leaves  of  a  Shrub:  Pkil.  Trans.,  Vol.  1.  No.  so, 
p.  363.  1673  As  for  the  grains  themselves  they  are  so  like  the  Kermes  grains: 
J.  Ray,  Joum.  Lcnu  Countr.,p.  457.  1741  a  dozen  huge  Holm-Trees,  and 

as  many  Kermes  or  Scarlct-Berry-Trees:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumt/ori's  Vey. 
Levant,  VoL  L  p.  ji.  —  the  Kermes  grow  as  ull  as  our  common  Oaks :  a., 
P-Sa. 

kermess,  kermis  {it  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  and  Flem.  kermis, 
= 'church-mass',  'the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  a  church': 
an  annual  feast  and  fair  in  the  Low  Countries. 

S.D. 


1611  Dutch  Pa^figtay,  and  Carmat  gay  [note,  A  kind  of  drunken  Dutch 
faire  held  on  Sundaiea  and  holidaies  in  af^emoones  in  Sommer]:  L.  Whitaker, 
in  Coryat's  Crasnte,  sig.  b  3  r*.  1641  It  was  now  Kermas,  or  a  fair,  in  this 

town  (the  Ha^e]:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l  p.  18  (1850).  bef.  1699  The 

Kirmishes  which  run  through  all  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands:  Sir  W.  Temple, 
^<fcr..  Vol.  L  p.  t9o(i7^>.  1886  I  do  not  know  if  those  historical  kermesses, 
which  are  very  popular  m  Flanders, ..  .are  altogether  suited  to  the  Parisian  tempera- 
ment: Atkenamm,  Mar.  r3,  p.  36c^3. 

kem(e),  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  Ir.  ceatharnach,='a.  soldier' :  a  light- 
armed  foot-soldier  of  the  old  Irish  militia;  an  Irish  peasant; 
a  clown  or  peasant.    The  word  kern  is  a  doublet  of  cateran 

(?•  v.). 

1063  And  where  he  alledgith  for  a  jest  that  they  ware  of  the  Hanlons  that 
made  our  pray,  the  same  was  by  his  devise  and  commaundement ;  videlicet,  that 
they  and  the  kem  of  Neyll  M<:Shane  Boy  afforesud,  shoulde  manyfestly  be  seen 
taking  the  pray  away:  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  111.  No.  ccdxxxiv. 
p.  ^  (1846X  1081  (See  sallOWglaa].  1698  the  evill  and  wild  uses 

which  the  galloglass  and  keame  doe  use  in  their  common  trade  of  lyfe :  Spens., 
State  Irel.j  Wks.,  p.  640/1  (1869X  1600  armed  like  countrie  Kernes  or 

peasants:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  ix.  p.  340.  1600  (See  gallewglaa). 

1680  all  the  Hibernian  Kernes  in  multitudes,  |  Did  feast  with  Shamerags  stew'd 
in  Vs<iuebagh :  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  Aa  3  Vlt.         1667  In  shipping    -■- 
as  this  the  Irish  Kem...on  the  stream  did  glide:  Drydbn,  Ann.  Mirab., 
p.  40. 

Kerry  Elison.    See  Kyile  eleXson. 

kesar:  Mid.  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  kaiser. 

Kessar.    See  Ozax. 

*ketch,  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  Du.  kits,  fr.  Turk.  y<J»>,='boat', 
'wherry':  a  small  broad  stout  two-masted  vessel  Such 
craft  were  much  used  as  bomb-vessels. 

1687  about  noon  we  saw  a  sail  having  but  one  mast ;  judged  it  to  be  a  ketch : 

wnoi-ni.  Islands  in  ArcUpelago,^\o\,    (L.)  1704  As  for  its /7</M, 

you  may  guess  'tis  very  considerable,  because  there  are  many  of  the  Turks 


such 
'57. 


f  guess  tis  very  considerable,  because  there  are  many  of  the  Turks 
It-Men,  navigatoi  by  Greeks,  which  are  called  by  the  Name  of  Skykes, 
it  like  our  EngUsk  Kttcka,  of  Two  or  Three  Hundred  Tun :  J.  Pitts, 


Randolph,  Islands  in  Arcki^lagOj  p.  103,    (L.)  '17$4  As  for  its  Deptk, 

Sou  may  a  '  ' 

lerchant-i 
somewhat  1 
Aee.  Mokam.,  p.  63. 

ketchup  (-^  ^,  sb. :  Eng.,  said  to  be  fr.  an  Oriental  word 
kitjap,='&  hot  sauce' :  a  savory  relish  prepared  from  walnuts 
or  mushrooms. 

1780  (See  botarso]. 

ketering(e):  Gael    See  cateran. 

ketzawhea:  Pers.    See  cajava. 

khab(b)ar:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.    Seekubbet. 

khajawah :  Arab.    See  c^java. 

khakee,  khaki,  adj.  and  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  khaki, 
= '  dust-colored ' :  of  a  light-brown  color ;  a  light-brown  color, 
sometimes  used  for  military  uniforms  in  India. 

1888  Daily  tftms,  Mar.  13. 

'•khalat,  khelant,  sb. :  Arab,  kkifat :  a  robe  of  honor. 

1684  The  /raiB...presents  the  Caravan-Baski  and  those  that  go  with  him,  with 
the  Garment  of  Honour,  or  the  Calaat.  the  Bonnet,  and  Girdle ;  which  is  the 
greatest  Honour  that  the  King  or  his  Govemour  can  do  to  Strangers:  J.  P.,  "Tr. 
Tavemier's  Trav.,  VoL  L  Bk.  iii.  p.  108.  1776  I  will  procure  for  you  the 

Kallaut  of  the  Aumeenof  theKhalaa:  Trial  of  "Jose^  Famkt,^i^\.  1799 
He  brought  with  him  a  khelaut  and  a  letter  for  the  Commander-in-Chief:  Wel- 
UNCTON,  SuMl.  Desf.^  VoL  i.  p.  394  (i8j8).  1888  I  cannot  receive  th;r 

ofiTered  gut ;  hereafter  it  ma^,  perhaps,  be  thy  turn  to  serve  me,  for  fortune  u 
changeable,  and  too  oflen  it  is  to-day  a  jM^/«^,  to-morrow  \\iefelick'.  Kuxzi&ask, 
Vol.  L  ch.  xix.  p.  307.  1840  the  same  chief  has  consented  to  accept  a  kkelut, 
or  dress  of  honour,  from  the  present  heir  apparent:  Fraser,  Kooraistan,  ^c. 
Vol.  I.  Let  lit  p  6z. 

khaleefeh,  khalif:  Arab.    See  caliph, 
kbaroal:  Turk.    See  hanuL 

*khan,  sb. :  Pers.  khUn,"  'lord',  'a  public  building  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  travellers'. 

I.  (fr.  Turki)  lord,  prince,  sovereigfn  ruler;  also,  mttaph. 
(in  the  form  chant)  an  autocrat,  a  despotic  authority.  Also 
found  in  the  forms  cam,  chagan. 

abt.  1400  This  Tartarye  ys  bolden  of  the  great  Chan,  of  whom  y  schal  speke 
more  afterwarde:  Tr.  Maundevil/s  Voyage,  ch.  xi.  p.  139  (1830).  —  the  gret 
Cane:  ib.,  ch.  xx.  p.  316.  100^ doo  wonhhyp  moste  commonly  the  IdoUes  of 
the  Emperoiux  Cham:  W.  Prat,  Africa,  Prol.,  sig.  B  vi  r*.  lOOO  the  great 
Cham  (whiche  some  call  the  great  Can)  Emperoure  of  Tartaria :  R.  Eden, 
News  India,  p.  34  (Arber,  i885>.  —  is  the  fyrste  habitacion  of  the  Tartars  that 
paye  tribute  to  the  greate  Cane...bcinge  one  of  the  chiefest  in  the  dominion  of  the 
e  Cane,  whom  sum  caule  the  great  Cham:  —  Decades,  Sect.  iv.  p.  387(1885)1 
i  present  the  same  to  the  great  Cam:  R.  Hakluyt,  Divers  Voyages,  p.  137 


greate  Cane,  whom  sum  caule  the  great  Cham:  —  Decades,  Sect.  iv.  p.  387(1885)1 
1083  present  the  same  to  the  great  Cam:  R.  Hakluyt,  Divers  Voyages,  p.  137 
(1850).  1689  A  great  Emperor  in  Tartary  whom  they  cal  Com:  Puttenham, 
Eng.r  "  


ng.  Pots.,  II.  xi.  p.  ic6  (1869X  1098   The  King  (of  Narsinga]  being  called 

Kau,  of  some  Ham,  which  in  Persia  or  among  the  Mogoros.  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
as  absolute  King,  which  the  Portingales  call  Cam ;  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsckoten's  Voy, , 
Bk.  L  VoL  I.  p.  171  (1885X  1099   the  great  C<ii>  of  Catay  hath  had  many 
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oonffictes  in  mr:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vtyaga,  VoL  ii.  L  p.  v).  1614  wee  went  to 
the  neat  Citty  of  Bramftrt,  when  the  neat  Genenll  called  the  Cat  Camnat 
liaeth:  R.  Covkrtb,  Vayagt,  p.  17.  —  then  we  shewed  him  the  Can  CanAwu 
passe  to  tlte  King:  10.,  p.  31.  —  by  the  way  wee  met  with  a  Con  or  Knight  of 
that  Counttey :  ti.^  p.  33.  1639  This  ^eat  Tartaruut  Prince,  that  hath  so 

troubled  all  his  neighbours,  they  always  call  Ckan,  which  signilietn  Emperour ! 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wla.,  p.  857  (1884X  1834  Emang  Ally,  the  Clmam  or  great 
Duke  tn  Shyna :  Sik  Th.  Hbrbkrt,  Trav. ,  p.  53.  1660  the  Cawns,  Begler- 
hegs.  Sultans. ..Agaes... bear  no  Coat  Armour:  f<$.,p3oi(i677X  1690  Suppose 
my  self  as  great  as  he,  |  Nay,  as  th' gnat  Ckam  vi  "fartaiy.  School »/  PoU&kt, 
xi.  p.  16.  1770   itxchania/littmhtn,t\tl<Aaaiaa:  %*o\Axrt,LtU., 

Wks.,  Vol.  I,  p.  191  (1817).  1788  he  presumed  to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  the  khan:  GtSBON,  DkI.  &>  Fall,  VoL  vn.  ch.  xlii.  p.  287  (1818X 

2.  a  public  building  for  the  reception  and  entertainment 
of  travellers,  a  caraTanseral  (;.  v.). 

hef.  1400  per  be  certeyn  howses  )r  wich  be  cleped  there  alchan,  fat  we  depe 
here  ostryea:  Tr.  yehn  of  HiUttluim't  Tkrtt  Kittgs  of  Cologne,  p.  n  (1886X 
161S  a  very  &ire  new  Cane  builded  by  Amratk...ChiUoiet,  sometimes  Defltr- 
iart,  that  is,  treasurer  of  AleOfa,  and  afterwards  of  Damaicut:  W.  Biddulpr. 
in  T.  Lavender's  Travelt  of  Four  EtiglUkmen,  p.  75.  1614  there  is  a  great 

Ostrie  or  Inne,  which  they  call  a  Caan,  and  there  we  rested  two  dayes :  R.  Co- 
VBXTK,  Voyage,  p.  63.  1625  we  came  to  a  faire  Can :  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 

VoL  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1414.  1643  They  are  ^leat  Founders  of  Hospitalls,  of 

Hanes  to  entertain  Travellen,  of  bridges.  Repairers  of  high  wayes:  Howell, 
tmtr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  84  (1869),  1704  I  happened  to  take  up  my  Lodging 
at  a  Hawn,  or  Inn  adjoynmg  to  the  Harbour:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  173. 
1746  theie  is  a  laige  kane  lor  the  grand  signiors  camels :  R.  Pococke,  Trax., 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  734  (181 1).  1776   the  khans  or  Inns:  R.  Chandler, 

Trav.  Aria  Minor  o.  tx-  1811   Had  we  been  fewer,  we  might  have  taken 

chambers  in  the  public  Kan:  Nitbukt't  Trav.  Ami.,  ch.  xiiL  Pidcerton,  VoL  x. 
p.  31.  1819  glad  myself  to  reach  a  not  distant  khan,  where  I  soon  retired  to 
rest:  T.  Hope,  A>uxji.,Vol  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  33  (1820).  1830  we  arrived  at  a 

solitary  lean  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  mountainous  scenery:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav. 
in  Sicily,  VoL  L  ch.  vL  p.  178.  1880  Having  put  up  their  beds  in  a  mean 

khan,  the  only  one  in  Ephesus :  J.  Galt,  /.(fir  0/ Byron,  p.  136.  1840  being 
anxious  to  reach  a  khan  or  caravanserai  named  MaUwil:  Phaser,  Koordistan, 
Av.,  VoL  IL  Let.  L  p.  6.  1876  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  clean  and  suffi. 
ciently  comfortable  quarters  at  the  khan :  Timet,  Nov.  34.  [St.]  1884  We 
know  what  a  laige  part  of  the  old  Turkish  life  was  associated  with  khans,  coffee- 
houses, baths,  and  public  places  of  assembly:  F.  BovLB,  Borderland,  p.  336. 

Variants,  14  c.  alchan,  chan,  16  c.  cham,  can,  cane,  cam, 

17  c.  cane,  can,  caan,  con,  kane,  chan,  chavm,  cawn,  cham, 

18  c.  hawn,  kane,  cham,  19  c.  kan,  han. 

Uiandgea,  sb.i  Arab,  qanja:  a  passenger-boat  used  on 
the  Nile  and  6osp(h}orus.    See  cangla. 

1819  myself  in  a  lig^t  khandgea,  which  went  on  before,  and  the  bulk  of  my 
equipage  in  a  larger  and  heavier  boat  behind:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  11.  di.  it, 
p.  31  (iSao). 

-^khandjee,  sb. :  Arab,  kkanjt:  a  keeper  of  a  khan  or  inn 
(see  khan  2). 

1839  There  is  a  certain  foppeiy  about  the  khanjU  of  a  first-iate  Caravan- 
seni:  Miss  Pahdoi,  Beautiet  ^tke  Boafh.,  p.  ui.  1884  I  spent  the  last 

ni^bt  at  a  village  Ma>>...and  in  the  niAt  the  Uiandjet  received  a  note  from 
bngands,  demanding  ;(aoo:  Bond,  in  Mitrionary  Herald,  Dec.,  p.  515. 

khanjar:  Arab.    See  hancljar. 

khansaman:  Anglo-Ind.    See  constunah. 

khanniii,  sb. :  Turk,  khinim,  or  Arab,  khdnam,  fem.  of 
khan  (i):  an  Oriental  lady  of  rank;  the  chief  lady  of  a 
harem  (see  hanonm). 

khareeta :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.    See  kareeta. 

khas,  adj.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  khass:  private,  specially 
reserved,  particular,  royaL 

f.^  Suppl. 
lD< 

erinja      ,  

them:  Wellington,  Ditf.,  VoL  11.  p.  1050(1844). 


1801  Encyc.  Brit.^  Suppl.  1804  We  are  to  have  nothing  south  of  Joud- 

poor,  &c.,  and  all  treaDes  made  by  us  are  to  be  confirmed,  no  matter  where  the 
Rajahs  are,  unless  seriii^aumy  or  khas  lands  should  have  been  granted  away  by 


khaskas,  khaskhas,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.    See  cnscns. 

1886  Fans  made  of  the  fragrant  root  of  the  Uuakat  gnus :  Offic.  Catal.  <f 
Ind.  Exhib.,  p.  33. 

khasnadar:  Turk.    Seehanadar. 

*KhedIve :  Turk.  khecUv,  fr.  Arab.  *;i<»*w, =•  prince',  'lord': 
title  of  the  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Egypt,  adopted  by  him  as 
viceroy  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in  iSSy. 

1630  Hee  is  called  Qiateue,  a  title  royall  and  no  proper  name:  Pusckas, 
PUgrimt,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1537.  —  the  Quiteue  which  raigned  whiles  I  was 
there;  ii.,  p.  1538.        *1878  his  Highness  the  Khedive:  Timet,  May  ta    (St.] 

khelaut,  khelut:  Arab.     See  khaJat. 

khelwat,  sb. :  Arab,  khalwat :  privacy,  a  private  audience, 
a  private  interview. 

1838  he  retires  to  the  khelwat,  takes  bis  evening  meal,  and  passes  a  few  hours 
in  fanUUar  conversation  with  some  of  hu  favoured  friends:  Kuttiliath,  VoL  I. 
ch.  xviii  p.  373.  1840  when  he  can  be  Induced  to  make  a  khelwut,  or  private 
audience,  for  a  special  purpose :  Frasbk,  Kaordittan,  &K.,  Vol.  I.  Let.  \.  p.  aa. 

khemsin:  Arab,  and  Turk    See  1ri»titt<n, 


KICKSHAWS 

kherore:  Anglo-Ind.    See  erore. 

khidmidgar,  khidmutkar,  khitmatgar:  Anglo-Ind. 
See  kitmnt^. 

khimkhab:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Uncob. 

khirlangitsch:  Turk.    See  kirlangitsch. 

*khodJa,  khodgea,  khoja,  hoja,  sb.:  Turk,  khija:  a 
schoolmaster,  a  teacher,  a  scnbe.  The  quott  under  liadJee, 
dated  1623, 1684,  1717,  should  have  been  placed  here. 

1630  hoiah:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  n.  p.  1598.  1819  He  then  pro- 

posed the  place  to  my  necessities,  and  soon  they  saw  me  the  reluctant  khodgea  to 
the  young  Bev-Moollah :  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol  in.  ch.  xL  p.  371  (183a).  1834 
Accordingly  tney  collected  all  that  the  city  possessed  of  wisdom  and  learning, — 
Kbodjas,  Mollahs,  Hakims,  Imams,  all  were  assembled ;  Ayetka,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xL 
p.  365.  1876   the  famous  Khodia  or  teacher,  who  takes  with  the  Turks  the 

place  of  our  JBaof :  Comkill  Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  383.  1887  This  last  tavant 

brings  a  Khoja,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Bombay:  Liverpool  Daily  Pott, 
Feb.  14,  p  5/4. 

khqja,  hoja^  sb.:  Pers.  khoja,  for  khawdja:  a  title  of 
respect  applied  to  persons  of  various  rank  and  class. 

1786  I  sent  for  Retafit  All  KUIn,  the  Cojah,  who  has  the  charge  of  [the 
women  of  Oude  Zenanah]:  In  Articlet  of  Charge,  &'c.,  in  Burice's  TVritingt, 
Av.,  VII.  37 JtSsaX  (Yule]  1830  hojas:  £.  Blaquixrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti, 
p.  303  (and  EdX 

*khad(d),  kad(d),  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  of  the  Himalayan 
region :  a  steep  hill-side,  a  deep  valley. 

1884  He  wouU  gallop  down  the  AiUh/ as  soon  as  not:  V.icmx,  Borderland, 
p.  83. 

khunjur:  Arab.    See  handjar. 

khur(r)eef:  Anglo-Ind.    See  knreef. 

khuskhus:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cuscus,  khaskas. 

khuzneh:  Turk.    Seehame. 

*kiack,  sb. :  Burmese :  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Burma. 

1899  the  people  send  rice  and  other  things  to  that  hiach  or  church  of  which 
they  be :  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyaget,  VoL  11.  L  p.  a6i.  163B  their  Kiach,  that  is 
to  say,  their  holy  place  or  Temple:  Purchas,  Piigrttnt,  VoL  II.  BIc  x.  p.  1740. 
1666  they  [the  people  of  Pegu]  love  Darkness  more  than  Light,  deligfatiiig  at 
this  day  in  obscnre  and  loathed  ans,  and  the  Kyacks  are  filled  with  filthy  Idols : 
SiK  Th.  Hbsbekt,  Trteo,,  p.  359  (1677). 

kiaja,  kiaya :  Turk    See  kehaya. 

kibaab:  Pers.    See  cabob. 

*kibitka,  sb. :  Russ. :  a  Russian  cart  with  a  round  top  of 
felt  or  leather;  a  round  Tartar  tent. 

1833  And  there  in  a  hiUtia  he  roll'd  on,  |  (A  cnnied  sort  of  carriage  withoat 
springs,  |  Which  on  rough  roads  leaves  scaircely  a  whole  bone,):  Byron,  Don 
y^uan,  IX.  XXX.  1840  These  precious  vehicles  are  called  ^stas,  and  are  used 
m  Bessarabia,  Wallachia...and  much  resemble  the  little  Kibitkas  you  may  see  OD 
the  roads  in  southern  Russia:  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  &»c,.  Vol.  11.  Let  xvL  p.  380. 
1845  the  litter  on  which  Charles  V.  was  carried. ..is  something  between  a  buck 
coffin-like  trunk  and  a  Sclavonian  kibiika:  Ford,  Handlk.  Sfain,  Pu  IL  p  78^ 
1884  I  was  conducted  to  the  kiiitka  of  the  village  smith,  'fte  furniture  of  this 
hut,  &c :  Edm.  O'Donovan,  Mere,  ch.  v.  p.  55  (New  York). 

Kibla(h):  Turk    See  Kebla. 

kichery:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.    See  kedgeree. 

*kick8hawa  (x  s),  sb.  pi.  (properly  sing.,  the  sing,  kick- 
shaw being  a  false  form) :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  quelque  chcse,=''smait- 
thing'.    See  ^nelqnechoBe. 

1.  a  trifle,  a  light  fanciful  affair. 

1601  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshawses,  knight?  Shaks.,  Tw.  Jft.,  L 
3,  laa. 

2.  a  fricandeau  {g.  v.),  an  unsubstantial  dish,  a  piece  of 
£uicy  cookery. 

1597  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  piettjr  little 
tiny  kickshaws:  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  IV.,  v.  i,  39.  1631  must  now  feed  on 

kicKshoes  and  made  dishes:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt  a,  Sec  3,  Mem.  3, 
VoL  11.  p.  30  (1837).  bef  1637   For  at  this  feast  we  must  have  several  kick- 

shaws: MiDDLETON,  No  Wit,  Av.,  iii.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  3^4  (1885)1  1690 
Galley-mawfrey,  Maclceroone,  Kidcshaw :  John  Taylor,  Ivks.,  sig.  O  i  vofu 
1641    Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth 


and  Beef:  Shadwbll,  Etsom  IVillt,  L  p.  7. 


1686  You  are  for  some  new 


Kickshaw  of  your  own  ftlodelling :  D  Urfey,  Banditti,  sig.  a  3  v'.  1709  I  had 
recourse  to  it  [sirloin  of  beef]  more  than  once,  and  could  not  see,  without  some 
indignation,  that  substantial  English  dish  banished  in  so  ignominious  a  manner,  to 
make  way  for  French  kickshaws:  Aodisom,  Tatler,  Mar.  31,  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  109 
(1854) 

2  a.    attrib.  {kickshaw)  unsubstantial,  unsatisfying. 

1676  is  not  this  better  than  your  foolish  Frtneh  Kickshaw  Churet?  Smaowbu., 
Bftom  Wells,  iv.  p.  56. 
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KIDJAHWAH 

kidjahwah:  Pen.    See  avia^a- 

kiebab:  Turk.    Seecabob. 

kieshish:  Port  fr.  Arab.    See  casls. 

kijack:  Esquimaux.    See  kayack. 

UlderkiB  (-^--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.  iindeieH,='the 
eighth  part  of  a  vat',  ///.  'little  child' :  a  measure  of  capacity 
containmg  1 8  gals.  English ;  a  cask  of  this  capacity. 

1410  I  kylderkyn  of  ale:   H^iUt,  p.  17  (E.E.T.S.,  tSSiV  169S 

IdndeTkind;  Pbeu:,  Edu.  /.,  Wlu.,  p.  383/1  (1861X  ISM  iso  Idndcritioi 

•nd  barrels  to  caiv  the  small  cordage :  R.  Barsct,  TUtrr.  of  Wamt,  Bk.  v. 
p.  135.  1627  Then  take  a  Kilderkin,  sweet,  and  well  seasoned,  of  fimic 

(■Uonsof  Peete:  Bacon.  Nat.  Hut.,  Cent  L  I  46.  1630  Barrels,  Firkings, 
and  Kinderkins:  John  Tavlok,  Wks.,  sig.  s  Ggg  4  vl^.  1714  halfa  Kilder- 
kin of  small  Beer:  Sftctator,  Na  569,  July  19,  p.  808/3  (Morley). 

kilet:  Turk.    Seekelleck. 

killadar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  qitad&r,  fr.  Arab,  qafa, 
—'a  fort' :  the  governor  of  a  native  fort  or  fortress  in  India. 


KITTYSOL 


491 


ITM  Genetal  Mathews  sent  in  a  flag  of  inioe,  stimmoning  the  gairiioa  to  snr- 

nder,  and  warning  the  Killahdaur  of  the  fatal  conaequenoes  that  would  ensue  if 

he  stood  a  storm :  Gtnt.  Mag.,  Lviii.  i.  (611.       ITM^I  recommend  that  it  should 
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be  delayed  until  it  is  known  whether  the  killadar  of  Chittledroog  will  give  up  that 
fcctnsa:  Wcllihgtoh,  Stiff  I.  Dttf.,  Vol  1.  p.  as;  (iBjS). 

Irilladaree,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  qifadari:  the  gover- 
norship of  a  fort  or  fortress. 

1808  the  letten  respecting  the  kiUadary  of  Oarwar:  Wblungton,  Ditf., 
Vd.  I.  p.  355  (1844)- 

killat :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  carat, 
kilo,  sb. :  Turk.  Mia :  a  bushel 

1685  Wheate,  thirtie  fiue,  or  fortie  thousand  KuUn,  which  u  laid  vp  in 
Magasios  that  seme  for  that  vie :  Pukchas,  PUerimt,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1601. 
18M  a  present  of  ten  kiloes  of  wheat:  T.  S.  Huchss,  Trav.  m  Sicily,  \o\.  n. 
ch.  iv.  p.  79. 

'kilogramme,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  weight  equal  to  a  thousand 
grammes  or  about  27  lbs.  Troy,  2*2  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Abbre- 
viated to  kih. 

*kilomitre,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  length  of  a  thousand  metres,  or 
about  1093*6  yards  English. 

kinakina,  kinquina:  Peru.    See  aulna-avina. 

Ulicob,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  kimkhwsb :  gold  brocade. 

1713  an  Isabella-coloured  Kinoob  gown,  flowered  with  green  and  gold:  In 
Malcolm's  Anted.  o/Mannen,  &>€.,  p.  439  (1808X  [Yule]  1836  dressed  in  a 
rich  suit  of  kinkob:  Hocklbv,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch.  zxzvL  p.  389  (18S4X 
1884  Tbou  shalt  have  khimkhabs,  and  satins,  to  make  pyjamas  for  thy  pretty 
limbs:  Baboo,  VoL  11.  ch.  iL  p.  30.  1864  He  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Mew. 

come,  C6.,  who  sends  her  shawb,  ivory  chessmen,  scented  sandal-wood  work- 
boxes  and  Idncob  scarfs:  Thackeray,  Ntwcomtt,  ch.  v.    [Davica] 

kin-cogish,  sb,:  fr.  Eng.  kin,  and  Ir.  fM«^g»f,=< con- 
sanguinity' :  consanguinity,  affinity. 

US8  the  Custome  of  Kincocish,  which  is,  that  every  head  of  every  sept,  and 
every  chcif  of  every  kinred  or  iamilye,  should  be  answerable  and  bound  to  bring 
foortii  every  one  of  that  kinred  or  sept  under  hym  at  all  times  to  be  justifyed,  when 
he  should  be  required  or  charged  with  any  Ireasoo,  fekiqre,  or  other  baynous 
crime:  Spems.,  Staio  trtl.,  W^,  p.  614/1  (1869X 

•Kindergarten,  sb.:  Ger.,  'children's  garden':  a  school 
for  young  children,  conducted  on  Froebel's  system  of  in- 
struction by  objects  and  games  and  songs,  intended  to 
develope  the  intellect  while  keeping  the  pupils  interested. 

1886  Some  few  judicious  statements  may  be  detected..  Jtbont  the  kindetgaiten 
system  and  Froebel:  Atknutum,  Dec  S5,  p.  860/3. 

kinderkin(d) :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.    See  kilderkin, 
kintal:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  Sp.    See  quintal, 
kintar:  Arab.    See  cantar. 

*kioak,  kiosane  {-^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.  kyushk,= 
'summer-house',  'pavilion'. 

I.    a  pavilion  or  summer-house  of  light  construction. 

1630    Kiatit,^  that  is,  Roomes  of  faire  prospect,  or  (as  we  terme  them)  ban- 


garde  ,  .         - 

commonly  beautified  with  a  fine  fountain  in  the  midst  of  it.  It  is  raised  nine  or 
ten  steps,  and  inclosed  with  gilded  lattices,  round  which  vines,  jessamines,  and 
honevsuckles,  make  a  sort  of  green  wall:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Lttttrt,  p.  178 
(1817).  1741  The  Grand  Signlor's  Barge-houses  are  near  these  Kiows,  and 

are  under  the  care  of  the  Bostangi-bachi :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tounu/orts  Vof, 
Lnani.VaX.  11.  p.  186.  1768  Going  to  see  the  antiquities,  the  royal  mosques, 
some  kiosques,  the  aqueducts,  ftc':  Gent.  Mifg.,  154/1.  1787  The  river 

leading  to  the  Kicsque  was  covered  with  boats  and  barges  of  all  kinds :  it. ,  1186/1. 
1803  We  were  received  in  a  handsome  kiosk,  a  sort  of  saloon  open  on  the  udes : 


EdiH.  Km.,  Vol.  1,  p.  47.  1817  ItiU'd  in  cool  kiosk.or  bower:  T.  Hoou, 

Lalla  Kookk,  Wks.,  p.  48  (1860)1  1819  the  construction  of  a  baige,  or  the 

deaign  of  a  keoschlc:  T.  Hors,  Amui.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  17  (i8so).  1839  pretty 
kiomut  peep  from  among  the  leaves  of  the  tall  trees  of  the  extensive  gardens: 
UiSiVAttDOt,  Beiatiits  o/tJu  Botfk.,f.  ^t.  1849  The  «rden,  the  kiosk, 

the  (ailing  waters,  recalled  the  past:  LORD  BsACONarnu),  Tancrtd,  Bk.  ill. 
ch.  iii.  p.  188  (1881X 

2.  in  England  and  other  western  countries,  an  ornamental 
structure  imitating  the  style  of  an  Oriental  pavilion,  used  for 
the  sale  of  refreshments,  as  a  band-stand,  &c.,  and  (in  France) 
for  the  sale  of  newspapers. 

kirat:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  carat. 

kirlangitsdi,  sb.:  Turk,  qirlangkich,  lit  *a  swallow':  a 
sloop  of  war. 

1819  Before  the  question  was  dedded,  a  kbirlangitsch  of  the  Admiralty,  which 
had  spent  the  summer  in  a  fruitless  chase  of  the  Maltese  corsairs,  cast  anchor  at 
St.  Mary's:  T.  Hers,  Anatt.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xiii.  p.  356  (1830X 

BlirBch(en)wa88er,  sb. :  Ger.,  'cherry- water' :  name  of  a 
strong  liqueur  flavored  with  cherries. 

1836  Nor.. .have  1  forgotten  a  bottle  of  Kerchen  Wasser  from  the  BUdt 
Forest:  LoKD  Beaconsfizld,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  iv.  p.  479  (1881).  1847 
Mamsquin,  Cura^oa,  Kiiscben  Wasser,  Noyeau:  Barham,  Ingildi.  Lee.,  p.  440 
(1865).  18S1  a  species  of  ttmutir  stronger  than  kinhmatitr:  J.  W.  Crokkr, 
Eaays  Fr.  Rev.,  III.  p.  156  (1857). 

ViahintQli^  sb,;  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  and  Arab.:  a  small 
stoneless  kind  of  raisin  produced  in  Persia.     , 

1678  asmallWhite  Crape,  without  any  Stone...theyaiecalledKismas  Grapes: 
Frvhr,  E.  India,  343  (1698).    [Yule]  1711  I  could  never  meet  with  any  of 

the  Kishmishes  before  they  were  turned.  These  are  Raisins,  a  size  leas  than  our 
Mabigas:  C  Lockvkr,  Trade  in  India,  333.    [ii.] 

kislar-aga,  sb. :  Turk.    See  quotations. 

1717  Next  him  the  kyMlar-aga  (your  ladyship  knows  this  is  the  chief  guardian 


of  the  seraglio  ladies):  Lady  M.  W,  Montagu,  Letten,  p.  x39(i837X 
~     "■■  ■  ~ ~        "       "  "  ~:T< 


1741 


Tlie  Kislar-aga,  pr  Chief  of  the  black  Eunuchs :  J .  Ozsll,  Tr.  Tourntfortt  Vojt. 
Levant,  VoL  II.  p  173.  174B  The  town  belongs  to  the  Kisler-Aga,  or  head 

of  the  (Srand  Signlor's  black  eunuchs:  R.  PococKS,  Tnn.,  Pinkerton,  VoL  x. 
p.  407  (1811X  1813  The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors  |  Waich  well  the  Haram's 
massy  doors:  Byron,  Bride  o/Abydot,  1.  viii.  1819  To  console  him,  I  used 
to  progaoaticate  his  becomiiig  some  day  Kislar- Aga:  "T.  Hon,  Anaet.,  VoL  11. 
ch.  vi.  p.  no  (i8aoX  1830  the  kislar  agk,  who  has  the  disposal  of  the  govera- 
meat  [of  Athens]:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  lar  Sicify,  VoL  1.  ch.  x.  p.  307.  1848 
There  seems  to  be  00  hope  for  her,  when — when  the  Kislar  Aga  appears :  Thackb- 
KAV,  yon.  fair,  VoL  IL  ch.  xvL  p.  171  (1879)1 

*kl8met,  sb.:  Arab,  gismaf:  &te,  destiny.  Frequently 
used  as  an  expression  of  fatalistic  resig^nation. 

1884  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  same  tttmet,  or  &te,  which  befriended  him, 
was  equally  your  portion :  Ayetka,  Ded..  p.  v.  1873  To  the  native  this  is  all 
very  unpleasant  and  often  very  disastrous,  but  then  it  is  kUmeU,  and  that  ought 
to  iatisly  him:  Edw.  Braddom,  Life  in  Indies,  ch.  ii.  p.  35. 

kissellbash:  Anglo-Ind.    See  kmnrflTwuth, 

klst,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.  qist\  a  quota  of  tribute. 

1709  The  bills  at  fifteen  days'  sight  produce  much,  and  the  Rajah  has  paid 
two  kists,  and  there  is  money  at  Seringapatam  sufficient  to  pay  a  third :  Wblung- 
ton, Snfft.  Desf.,  VoL  i.  p.  388  (1858). 

kistophoroB,  sb. :  Gk.  Kurnxf>6pos :  the  bearer  of  a  Wtm;  or 
chest  in  a  mystic  procession. 

1883  Fragment  of  a  statue  of  a  Kistophoros  from  Eleusia:  C  Fbmhbll,  Tr. 
A.  Michaetit'  Anc.  Atari,  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  34a. 

kitar,  kitara.    See  cithara,  gnitar. 

*kltmntgar,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  khidmatgir,='%ex- 
vice-renderer':  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  a  Mussulman 
servant  who  prepares  the  table  for  meals,  and  waits  at  table ; 
an  assistant  to  a  consnmah  {q.  v.).  * 

17S9  Kbedmutgar:  In  }.  Lm^t  SeUctiom,p.  i8afCalcutu,  1869).  [Yule] 
1776  He  then  took  off  his  nng,  and  ordered  his  Khidmiogar,  or  servant,  to  bring 
his  ink-stand:  Trial 0/ Jote/X Fowie,  6/1.  1884  a  tram  of  Khidmutkara  to 

bring  in  the  breakfast  by  an  opposite  entrance :-  Baioo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viL  p.  117. 
1878  a  kifmutghar,  or  table  attendant,  whose  functions  are  to  bring  his  masters 
cup  of  tea  in  the  morning,  &c :  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  en.  iv.  p.  113. 
1883  one  of  his  two  servants,  or  kkitmatgan,  as  they  are  called,  retired :  F.  M. 
CRAwroRO,  Mr.  Itaaa,  ch.  i.  p.  7.  1884  But  the  iiAwtn((Br  announced 

tiffin :  F.  Boylb,  Borderland,  p.  76  (1884). 

kitsery,  kitcheree:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  See  ked- 
geree. 

Uttyaol,  kitsol,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port,  (and  Sp.)  qvi- 
i^0/,= 'hinder-sun',  'umbrdla':  an  Oriental  umbrella,  often 
made  of  bamboo  and  paper.    See  qnitasoL 

1S89  fortie  peeces  of  silke  and  twentie  peeces  of  butato,  a  litter  chaire  and 
guilt,  and  two  quitasoles  of  silke :  R.  Parkr,  Tr.  Mendoaa's  Hixt.  Chin.,  Vol.  IL 

S.  105  (1854).  1633   I  fain:  kitetoU:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  38  (1883)1 

63B  Kitlaioltt  of  stale,  for  to  sbaddow  him:  Purchas,  Pilgnme,  Vol.  i. 
Bk.  iii.  p.  317.  —  many  Canopies,  Quittusols  and  other  strange  enslgnes  of 
Maiesiy:  it.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  559. 
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KIYAYA 


kiyaya:  Turk.    Seekehaya. 

kleffc,  klepbt,  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Mod.  Gk.  icX«(^«,='a  robber': 
a  brigand  in  Greece  or  Albania. 

1830  the  tatar  would  not  permit  as  to  sleep  under  it  for  fear  of  the  kleftes  or 
banditti:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  m  Sicify,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vL  p.  178. 

^kleptomania,  ^^. :  fuasi-G\i.  fr.  Gk.  KKiimiv,='to  steal', 
and  ^ayui,=' madness':  a  mania  for  stealing,  a  morbid 
craving  for  other  people's  property,  which  induces  persons 
of  respectable  position  and  easy  circumstances  to  steal  small 
articles. 

bef.  18S1  Thi<  u  what  the  poor  call  ihoplifUng,  the  rich  and  learned  clepto- 
niaiuSL:  D.  Jkkrovd,  SS.  yamts  6' Giles.    [L.] 

♦kloof;  si. :  S.  Afr.  Du. :  a  cleft  in  the  ground,  a  rocky 
ravine,  a  gully. 

♦knapsack  {.(.  -L),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  knapsak,  =  'snap-sack': 
a  strong  bag  of  leather  or  canvas  for  holding  a  soldier's 
necessaries,  carried  strapped  to  the  back;  kence,  any  case 
for  light  luggage  carried  in  a  similar  way. 

1608  one  that  vsually  carried  my  Gowne  and  Knapsacke  after  me :  Capt. 
I.  SHrrH,  IVIa.,  p.  ao  (1884).  1611  Unless  thy  knapsacke  did  new  thoughts 
uifuse:  G.  Vadian,  in  Ptuuf.  Vemt  on  Coryat's  Crudities,  sig.  1  5  r»  (177*)- 
(1620  a  snap-sacke  for  himselfe  made  of  rindes  of  trees  to  carry  his  prouant : 
PURCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  414.]        1630  There  in  my  Knapsack,  (to 

¥iy  hungen  lees)  |  I  had  good  Bacon,  Bisket,  Neates-tongue,  Cheese :  John 
AVLOR,  Wks.,  i\ff.  M  I  V\i.  bef.  1608  a  short-handed  Clerk,  tack'd  to  the 
Rear  of  him  to  carry  the  Knap-sack  of  his  Understanding :  J.  Cleveland,  Wks. , 
p.  76(1687).  1767  knapsack,  helmet,  swoid,  and  target:  B.  Thoknton,  Tr. 
Plautus,  Vol.  II.  p.  41.       1836  SuMtem,  ch.  3,  p.  53  («8»8X 

knaster:  Ger.    See  canaster, 
knez,  si. :  Russ. :  prince,  duke. 

1643  Mosee,  the  Court  of  the  great  Km:  Howill,  Insir.  For.  Trav.,  p.  57 
(•8«9X 

Knipperdollin,  name  of  an  anabaptist  leader  under  John 
of  Leyden,  executed  1536;  hence,  a  crazy  fanatic.    [Davies] 

1670  And  now  he  makes  his  doctrine  suiuble  to  his  text,  and  owns  above- 
board. ..that  himself  and  hyperdolins  are  the  only  Israelites,  and  all  the  rest 
Egyptians:  Ckamcter 0/ FoHoiick,  in  Harl.  Mist.,  VII.  636.  IDaviesl  1690 
Hola !  quoth  CoUin,  |  I  am  not  such  a  Knipperdollin,  |  Not  to  allow,  as  the  case 
stands,  [  Tliat  you  are  stronger  of  your  hanos:  D'Ukfbv,  Cottais  Walk,  i.  (»*.] 

*knontt  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Polish  knut  (Russ.  inuiu) :  a  whip 
formerly  used  in  Russia  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  or 
torture,  capable  of  inflicting  terrible  injuries. 

1788  They  received  the  knout  publicly  on  a  market  day:  Stshlin,  AntcJ. 
^ Peter  tke  Gt.,  p.  17a.  1813   An  Autocrat  at  St.  Peteraburgh  may—pve 

them  the  ktumt,  or  send  them  to  Siberia:  Edin.  Rev.^  Vol.  31,  p.  130.  1800 

shall  I  shriek  if  a  Hungary  fail  ?  |  Or  an  infant  civilisation  be  rul«J  with  rod  or 
with  knout?  Tennyson,  Maud,  iv.  viii.  1884  The  Princess  Oourzi  died  at 

Spa  the  year  before  last,  and  the  whole  story  about  the  knout  turned  out  to  be  a 
hoax:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quilt  AUmt,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  9. 

koban(g),  si. :  Tap.  koian :  a  large  oblong  gold  coin,  con- 
taining about  16  DU  or  ichibo  (ichibu),  silver  coins  each  equi- 
vdent  to  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  silver ;  ultimately  reduced, 
owing  to  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  to  about  a  quarter 
of  its  original  weight. 

1683  I  received  two  bars  Coban  gould  with  ten  ichibos,  of  4  to  a  coian,  all 
gould :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol  i.  p.  176  (1883).  —  we  gave...to  the  servantes  in 
our  hostes  howse  i  («&><•  and  i  ur^fc... the  cahu>  valluedat6A>.  am.  sr.  perbair: 
i^..  Vol.  II.  p.  353.  1833  an  offer  of  three  koUuts  for  the  expenses  of  the 

journey :  Shoberl,  Tr.  TUsinfk's  7afan,  p.  89. 

kobold  {iL  ±),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Kobold:  a  spirit  of  the 
earth,  a  gnome. 

1889  The  trolls  and  kobolds  of  Denmark  and  Germany.,  .are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  familiar  spirit:  Atktiueum,  Apr.  13,  p.  475/3. 

kochhel :  Germano-Arab.     See  kidiL 

ko^  si.:  Hind,  koyal,  fr.  Skt.  >&Jib7<t,— 'cuckoo':  a  kind 
of  cuckoo,  Eudynamys  orientalis,  which  utters  its  cry  during 
the  night    See  kokua. 

1894  the  ever-green  shrubberies  fonned  a  shady  border  to  the  emerald-coloured 
carpet,  and  a  sheltered  choir  for  the  mango-bird,  the  meina,  and  the  coel:  Baiee, 
Vol  I.  ch.  iL  p.  18. 

Eobin<Ko)r:  Pers.A'o>t-«-«ar,=' mountain  of  light':  name 
of  a  very  celebrated  diamond,  which  after  having  belonged 
to  various  Oriental  princes  became,  in  1849,  one  of  the 
English  Crown  jewels. 

1873  an  imposuble  quantity  of  diamonds,  the  smallest  of  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  Koh-i-noor:  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p.  loi. 
1880  Take,  for  example,  the  history  of  the  Koh-i-noor — which  extends  from  au- 
thentic records  over  3,000  years:  J.  Pavn,  Canfidtnt.  Afent,  ch.  ii.  p.  12. 


KOSHER 

'kohl,  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  kolj^l:  a  black  powder  used  in 
the  East  to  stain  the  eyelids.    See  alcohol  i. 

1811  immediately  asked  us  for  Kochhel,  to  blacken  their  eyes,  and  for  Elhaaic 
to  dye  their  nails  yellow:  Niebukr^s  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  xv.  Puiken«i,  Vol  x. 
p.  37.  1817  And  others  mix  the  Kohol's  jetty  dye :  T.  Moore,  Lalla  RkU, 
Wks.,  p.  30(1860).  1819   Let  them  harmlessljr  sharpen  with  kohl,  the  10(1 

fiances  of  their  eyes:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  58  (i8ao).  igM 

ladcening  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  both  above  and  below  the  eye,  wiihabUck 
powder  caUed  kakSl:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mad.  Egypt.^cL  u  p.  41.  18*9  They... 
blackened  the  edges  of  his  eyes  with  kohl:  —  Tr.  Arai.  Nts..  Vol.  1.  ck.  hr. 
p.  286.  1840  their  eyes  are  deeply  but  delicately  painted  with  kM:  Wai. 

BURTON,  Crtsc.  &•  Cms,  VoL  1.  p.  ass  ('848). 

'Kohlrabi,  .r^.:  Ger., 'cabbage-turnip':  the  turnip  cab- 
bage, Brassica  oleracea  caulorapa :  a  variety  of  cabbage  of 
which  the  stem  just  above  the  ground  swells  into  the  shape 
of  a  turnip,  and  is  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

kdkUa,  si. :  Skt. :  the  ko81  (q.  v.). 

1791  The  ctcila  sings  charmingly  here  in  the  spring :  Sib  W.  Jones,  Lttten, 
VoL  II.  No.  dix.  p.  157(1831).  1810  The  Kokeehand  a  few  other biidi of 

song :  M.  Graham,  yaumal,  33.    CYule) 

KoXXotpMv,  better  KoXXtpiav,  sb. :  Gk. :  coUyiiom  {q.v.\ 

1668  other  xoXAovpco)-  I  never  apply :  Evblvn,  Corresf.,  VoL  Hi.  p.  lol 
(1873X 

kommo8,j*. :  Gk.  xofiftoc:  in  Greek  tragedy,  a  lyric  Uunent 
sung  alternately  by  one  or  more  of  the  dramatis  peisonae 
and  the  chorus. 

koofeyeh :  Arab.    See  keffieh. 

*kookri,  .r^. :  name  of  a  sword  used  by  the  Goorkhas  of 
India,  curved,  broadening  towards  the  point,  and  generally 
having  the  edge  on  the  concave  side. 

1883  kookries,  bioad  strong  weapons  not  unlike  the  famous  Araericao  bovie 
knives  (which  are  all  made  in  Sheffield,  to  the  honour,  glory,  and  gain,  of  Bfiridi 
trade):  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  ix.  p.  184.  1884  sanguinary pricft 
keep  severing  with  their  sharp,  heavy- bladed  kukeri^s,  the  heads  from  the  onivtr- 
ing  bodies  of  ne-goats  and  male  buSaloes :  Indian  ff^iiness,  in  Missionary  Hertld, 
Aug.,  p.  319. 

'koonbee,  koombee,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  kunbi: 
name  of  the  agricultiual  class  in  W.  India. 

1836  I  begged  the  coombie,  or  cultivator,  to  give  me  some  bread  and  rice: 
HocKLBV,  PastduroMg  Hart,  ch.  x.  p.  103  (1(184). 

*koorbash :  Eng.  ii-.  Turk.    See  knrbatch. 
koot:  Anglo-Ind.    See  costo  dnlce. 
Kop&tiick,  sb. :  Ger.,  'head-piece' :  name  of  a  small  silver 
coin. 

1617  At  Sreifu  and  Oldeniurg,  they  haue  these  small  moneys  cunanl, 
namely,  Groates,  and  peeces  (of  the  stampe)  called  Copstucks,  and  a  DoUei  was 
there  worth  foure  copstucks  and  a  halfe,  or  hue  and  fifty  Groats.  A  French  cnwn 
was  worth  six  &}pstucks,  and  one  Oipstucke  was  worth  ten  stiuers,  or  twelne 
groats  or  there  abouts:  F.  Morvson,  /tin.,  PL  i.  p.  386. 

koppa,  si. :  Gk.  Kon-ro :  a  letter  of  the  old  Greek  alphabet 
answering  to  the  Phoenician  koph  and  to  the  Latin  Q,  q, 
for  which  kappa  (K,  k)  was  substituted,  the  sign  9  bang 
retained  as  a  numeral, =90. 

koracora:  Malay.    SeecaiacoL 

*Koran  {n.-  or  ±Ji),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.  gurHt,='i 
reading':  the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedans;  a  copy  of 
the  said  book.    See  Alcoran. 

1660  he  was  so  fiu-  from  opposing  the  new  model  of  Church  affiurs...[that)  be 
gave  it  all  the  countenance  he  could,  and  imposed  that  new  Currawn  as  dicy 
term  it  upon  the  Persian:  Six  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  0.371  (1677)  1TS6  tbc 
dwarfs,  who.. .for  the  nine  hundred  and  ninty-ninth  [time]  in  their  Hves,  ipoc 
reading  over  the  Koran:  Tr.  Beck/ard's  Vatkek,  p.  8o(i883X  1819  Upon 

this  the  Prince  took  from  his  bosom  a  small  Koran,  which  be  carried  on  poiposc: 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xv.  p.  357  (iSsoIl  1834  taught  to  lay  tkdr 

prayers,  and  read  the  koran :  Ayfska,y<A.  I.  en.  v.  p.  101.  1839  O  Mosliai, 
whose  guide  is  the  Kur-in,  rejoice  in  it:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arai.  fits.,  VoL  n. 
ch.  xiv.  p.  419.  1873  some  amount  of  study  of  the  Shastras  or  Koran:  Emr. 
Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  vi.  p.  343.  *1876  an  Asiatic  officer...tookoa 

his  Koran,  and  read  it  till  the  battle  was  over:  Times,  Nov.  34.    [St] 

korbash:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  knrbatck. 

kosher  {st  z.),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Heb.  kdshr, 
ss'clean',  'lawful':  authorised  according  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Talmud ;  a  shop  kept  by  a  person  duly  authorised  to 
provide  food  for  Jews  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of 
the  Talmud. 

1888  Just  before  the  Passover,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Levitical  tites,  die 
Jews  had  to  buy  all  their  things  they  required  for  the  Passover  final  a  'koslKT, 
all  their  meat  and  other  things  being  inspected  by  a  'schokat'— an  official  who 
had  to  see  that  the  Jewish  rites  were  observed  in  the  killing  of  meat,  &c  The 
rum  found  by  the  police  was  '  kosher '  mm,  specially  prepared  and  autbonxed  by 
the  cjiief  Rabbi,  and  bearing  his  name  on  the  label :  M.&'Q.,  Aug.  3. 
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koahoon,  si.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Turki  /tosAHn:  a  brigade  of 
infantry. 

bef.  ins  Cmbooni:  Wellington,  J^i'A  1864  From  the  regular  infantry 
5000  own  being  selected,  they  were  named  Ktuhoon,  and  the  officer  comnumding 
that  body  was  called  a  Sipahdar:  Miles,  Tr.  Hut.  Tip«  SuitdM,  p.  31.    [Yule] 

KovitowoKiTtff.  Gk.    See  cosmopolito, 

k6<thos:  Gk.    See  cosmos. 

kottabos,  sb.:  Gk.  Korrn/Sor:  a  game  played  in  Ancient 
Greece,  in  which  the  players  tried  their  skill  at  tossing  the 
wine  left  in  their  drinking-cups  into  a  metal  vessel  or  at  some 
mark  or  marks. 

IMS  IJfe  was  not  all  wine  and  ieiUUn  with  the  Greeks  of  the  great  age: 
Sat.  Km.,  Vol.  55,  p.  384. 

*kotwallee,  kotwallie:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cotwall. 

koukri.    See  kookrL 

*koniiils,  komiss  {.2.  —),  si. :  £ng.  fr.  Tartar  kumis :  fer- 
mented mare's  milk;  an  intoxicating  drink  prepared  from 
fermented  mare's  milk;  a  fermented  beverage  made  from 
cow's  milk  in  imitation  of  the  Tartar  beverage. 

1698  In  summer  time  they  care  not  for  any  drinke,  but  C«fMM...their  Cosmn, 
that  is,  their  mares  milke :  R.  Hakldvt,  yeyagft.  Vol.  L  p.  96.  —  Canuatmm, 
that  is  to  say  black  CosmM,  for  great  lords  to  drink ;  «^. ,  p.  ^.  1607  The 

Tartariaiu  drinke  Mares  Milke,  which  they  dress  like  white  wine,  and  call  it 
CAumu:  Topsell.  Feur-/.  Bratts,  p.  332.  '   1629  in  Summer  they  drinke 

most[ly)  Coumos,  that  standeth  ready  alwayes  at  the  entrance  of  the  doore;  Caft. 
J.'Smith,  ^fit-.p.  8u(i88A  1817  During  the  fnU<lr/i<u/...the  iramtu 

or  milk  brandy,  u  prolulNted  by  the  Calmuck  ritual:  EJin.  Rn.,  Vol.  sS,  p.  300, 
187S  The  *  brandy  here  spoken  of  is  TOofaably  koumu  distilled  by  the  Mongols 
from  mare's  milk:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Sagat/nm  Far  Eatt,  p.  363. 

kourbash:  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See korbatch. 

kowrie.    See  cowry  or  katirie. 

♦kowtow,  kotow,  sb.:  Chin,  /fow /•<>«',= 'knocking  the 
head' :  a  knocking  of  the  forehead  on  the  ground  in  cerenro- 
nial  prostration,  in  worship  or  as  an  act  of  respect  towards  a 
superior;  hence,  a  display  of  obsequiousness. 

1818  This  farce-like  trick  of  the  Ko-tou:  T.  MooRB,  Fudge  Family,  p.  110, 
1836  an  attempt  made  to  bring  about  the  practice  of  the  ko-tow,  or  prostratioil, 
before  a  yellow  screen,  preparatory  to  the  grand  |>erfonnance  of  it  before  the 
Emperor  himself:  J.  F.  Davis,  Chiniu,  VoL  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  96.  1865  but  being 
a  very  great  Personage  to  the  world  in  general,  had  the  kow.tow  performed  to  him 
to  any  amount:  Ouida,  Stratkmffre,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  154. 

*kraal,  sb. :  S.  Afr.  Du. :  a  circle  of  huts  round  an  en- 
closure for  cattle,  a  collection  of  buildings  inside  a  stockade, 
an  enclosure  for  cattle. 

17S1  The  Kraali,  as  they  call  'em  or  Villages,  of  the  Hattaqtuu  are  laiver : 
Medley,  Tr.  KMenU  Cafe  Gaed  H apt.  Vol  i.  p.  75.  1796  A  place  or  fold, 
where  sheep  as  well  as  homed  cattle  were  inclosed  in  the  open  air,  was  called  a 
Kiaal:  Tr.  Thunterft  C.  rf  Good  Hope,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  13  (181^ 
1797  In  a  craai,  or  Hottentot  village,  the  huts  are  most  commonly  disposed  m 
a  circle:  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  viii.  p.  687/«.  1806   Sitting  for  hours  before  a 

smoky  chimney,  like  a  Hottentot  tn  a  craal:  Bbresford,  Miseries,  Vol.  I.  p.  315 
(5th  £d.X  IMS  a  Hottentot  kraal:  Thackbrav,  Jr.  Sk.  Bk.,  ch.  viii.  p.  100 
(1887X  1871    These  were  penned  together  like  cattle  in  a  zareeba  or  kraal, 

and  were  surrounded  with  dhunra-straw :  Sir  S.  Vf.  Baker,  Niie  Tributaries, 
ch.  vii.  p.  96. 

'kraken,  kraaken  {il-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Dan.  kraken,  or 
Norwegian  krake:  a  fabulous  sea-monster  supposed  to  be 
seen  off  Norway,  probably  originating  in  hurried  obser- 
vations of  gigantic  squids  or  cuttle-fish. 

1774  To  believe  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Sea-Serpent  or  the  Kraken  would 
be  credulity;  GoLi>SMiTH.  [C]  188S  The  Kraken  u  described  in  an  ancient 
MS.  (aboot  A.D.  1180):  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  a?*/!. 

knag,  kreng,  sb.x  Du.  kreHg,=^a.  carcase':  a  carcase  of 
a  whale  from  which  the  blubber  has  been  taken. 

18S6  Some  of  the  krang  of  a  whale  had  been  seen  in  the  morning:  Sir  J. 
Ross,  See.  Voyage,  ch.  vi.  p.  88. 

krease:  Malay.    Seeereosa. 

♦krentzer,  sb.:  Ger.  Kreuzer:  name  of  a  small  German 
silver  coin,  or  of  a  copper  coin  of  the  same  value,  worth  less 
than  a  penny  English  ;  a  modern  Austrian  copper  coin  worth 
about  a  farthing  English. 

1B4T — 8  .iii.  chrocherds  is  les  worth  than  a  styuer:  Boordb,  Introduction, 
ch.  xiii.  p.  157  (1870).  1617  we  paid  each  man  for  his  dinner  and  horse-meat 
thirty  foure  creitxers,  which  make  eight  batzen  and  a  halfe :  F.  Morvson, //«•., 
Pt.  Lp.  19.  1809  Maty,  Tr.  ^Kr*rc*'r  rrai/.  C»m«.,  Let.  xxxiv.  Pinker- 
ton,  Vol.  VI.  p.  HI. 

♦Kriegsspiel,  sb.:  Ger.,  'war-game':  a  game  invented  in 
Germany  to  practise  military  men  in  strategy  and  tactics. 
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1887  As  in  a  game  of  ' '  kii»spiel,"  the  onlooker  will  often  find  himself  was- 
dering  what  on  esuth  was  the  object  of  this  or  that  move;  AiAemtmm,  Mar.  13, 
P-  344/3- 

kris(s):  Malay.    See  creese. 
Kpiri}p(oi>:  Gk.    See  criterion. 

krone, f 3.:  Dan.:  a  crown-piece  of  Denmark,  a  silver  coin 
of  the  value  of  is.  i^ti.  English. 

Krummhorn:  Ger.    Seecremona'. 

Ksar,  ksar:  Russ.    See  Ozar. 

Kshatrlya,  adf.,  also  used  as  sb.:  Skt. :  governing;  a 
member  of  the  military,  dominant  caste  of  the  Hindoos. 

itTn|ia  h  iA,  phr. :  Gk. :  a  possession  for  ever.  See  Thu- 
cydides,  I,  22,  §  5. 

1806  He  [Wordsworth]  preferred  such  of  his  poems  as  touched  the  affectiona, 
to  any  others;  for  whatever  is  didactic,...inight  perish  quickly:  but  whatever 
combined  a  truth  wHk  an  affection  was  mhku.  jt  aci,  good  to-day  and  good  for 
ever:  Emerson,  English  Traits,  L  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  10  (Bohn,  18M).  bef. 

1868  The  Comrr  asserts  that  "  J.'s  '  Life  of  Goody  Two-shoes  is  a  imjita  it  ieX, 
a  noble  and  enduring  monument  to  the  fame  of  that  admirable  Engliahwooian'*: 
Thackbrav,  Reundatout  Papers,  p.  sio  (1879X  1860  Justiman—eamed  a 

literary  fame  which  has  eclipsed  his  military  glory  by  gathering  together  the 
scattered  laws  of  his  adopted  country  and  handmg  them  down,  uniisa  <c  wt,  to  a 
grateful  posterity:  Atkenteum,  Sept.  19,  p.  367/3. 

kubab,  kubaub:  Pers.    Seecabob. 

kabba,  sb. :  Arab,  gubba :  a  dome,  a  domed  building,  a 
cupola. 

1883  the  two  kiMms,  or  domed  tombs,  of  a  Mohammedan  saint  who  has  given 
his  name  to  the  great  lake:  Academy,  Jan.  10,  p.  44. 

knbber,  kliab(b)ar,  .r^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  khabar: 
news,  intelligence,  reports ;  esp.  of  game. 

1878  Khabar  of  innumerable  black  partridges  bad  been  received  \  Life  in  the 
Mofussil,  I.  159.    [Yule]  1888    he  received  one  morning  'kubb^',  or  in- 

formation, of  a  panther  being  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  river :  I.ORD  Saltoun,  Scraps, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  153. 

Knbo,  sb. :  Jap. :  title  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  ancient 
emperors  of  Japan,  and  after  15 17,  title  of  the  secular  em- 
perors themselves.    See  Dairi,  Shognn. 

17S7  The  present  Kubo,  or  secular  Monarch,  is  Tsinajos:  ScHEUCHznt,  T^. 
Keemp/ei's  yafan,  Bk.  I.  ch.  v.  Vol.  1.  p.  80.  1797  the  cubo,  in  all  secular 

concerns^  is  quite  as  absolute  and  despotic,  and  has  as  extensive  a  power  over  the 
lives  ana  fortunes  of  all  his  subjects,  from  the  petty  kings  down  to  the  lowest 
persons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had :  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  68/1. 

kucheree:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cntchery. 
kud(d):  Anglo-Ind.    Seekhndd. 
*icv8of,  sb. :  Gk. :  glory,  credit. 

1884  give  Dr.  Heath  the  iri^tot  to  which,  by  esublishing  public  speeihes,  be 
is  certainly  entitled:  P.  M.  Thornton,  Narrow  Sch.,  p.  178. 

Knflc :  Eng.,  fr.  /Cu/a,  a  city  south  of  Babylon :  pertaining 
to  Kufa;  applied  to  the  Arabic  character  in  which  the  most 
ancient  copies  of  the  Koran  were  written. 

1811  I  copied  here  an  ancient  Kusic(nr]  inscription:  Mietukr's  Tim.  Ami., 
ch.  xxL    Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  36. 

kufiyeh:  Arab.    See  keffieb. 

kukerie,  kukri.    See  kookrL 

'Kulturkampf:  Ger.    See  Ooltorkampt 

kulundur:  Pers.    See  calender. 

kumiss:  Eng.  fr.  Tartar.    See  konmis. 

kummul:  Anglo-Ii)d.    See  kambaL 

kumurbund:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cmnmerbimd. 

kuraba :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  carboy. 

kurakura:  Malay.    See  caracoL 

Enrban  Baixam :  T\irk.f urban  3<M'r<iw,o'sacrifice-feast': 
name  of  the  Greater  Bairam.    See  'Buirffm, 

1704  [See  Balrun].  1819  This,  however,  was  only  to  wait  in  that 

seaport  until  the  Coorban  bayram  should  bring  together  at  Mekkah  the  whole  body 
of  hadjees:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  11.  ch.  vi  p.  98  (i8aaX 

*knrbatch,  ko(o)rbash,  k(o)nrba8h,  coorbatch,  coorbash 

{IL  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Turk.  qirbOeh,  pierhaps  through  Arab. 
kurbdj  {kirbij) :  a  scourge  or  whip  01  hippopotamus  hide  or 
of  rhinoceros  hide,  used  in  Africa. 
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KUREEF 


E.  Dicsv,  in  XlXCmi.,  Aae.,  p.  164.  1888  The  landed  proprietor  who 

ii  pncticftUy  a  slavebolder  raying  OMtinately  00  the  familiar  ceurbtuk  for  the 
exaction  of  his  annual  income :  Guardituty  Mar.  38»  p.  448.  1888  The  Korisash 
is  no  longer  being  "laid  into"  the  prostrate  culprit  as  was  usually  the  case  when 
one  passed ;  Datiy  Nntu,  July  3,  p.  5/4. 

knreef,  khnrreef^  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Arab. 
i(A/zr{^,>>= 'autumn':  the  autumn  crop. 

Enrhans,  sb. :  Ger.,  'cure-house' :  the  building  at  a  Ger- 
man Spa  or  Bad  where  the  healing  water  is  obtained,  the 
public  rooms  of  which  constitute  the  Kursaal. 

1887  He  reached  the  Kurhaus,  and  went  in ;  but  not  into  the  public  room : 
C.  KiMOSLKV,  7W  Kmre  Agt,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  473  (1877)1 

*KiiiBaal,  sb. :  Ger.,  'cure-hall':  a  public  building  for  the 
entertainment  of  visitors  at  a  German  Spa  or  health-resort. 

1800  the  Kursaal  band  at  the  bftth...performed  their  pleasant  mosic  under  the 
trees:  Thackeray,  PendtHHts,  Vol.  il  ch.  xviii.  p.  198  (1879V.  1883  A  public 
set  of  rooms — Kunaal  they  call  such  things:  Carlylk,  in  J.  A.  Fronde's  Li/tt 
Vol.  II.  p.  107  (1884).  1877  Look  at  the  Kursaal,  its  lu«iries,  its  gardens,  its 
gilding.  Its  attractions :  C.  Reads,  Womam  Hattr,  ch.  v.  p.  48  (188^  1886 
(Bompaid  says]  Swiuerland  is  a  vast  kunaal,  managed  oy  a  rich  company : 
AtkttunoHf  Mar.  6,  p.  334/3. 

kuskas,  kusskuss :  Anglo-lnd.    See  cnscns,  MumVan, 

kntcha,  CQtdia,  ^'^ :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.^a<:Acid,='raw', 
'unripe':  comparatively  small  or  comparatively  inferior ;  op- 
posed to  pncka  (g.  v.). 

1884  An  old  low  bungalow,  of  Icntcha,  or  mud-work,  stood  directly  in  front : 
Baboo.  Vol.  I.  ch.  xi.  p.  181.  1868  in  America,  where  they  cannot  get  a 

pucka  railway  they  take  a  kutcha  one  instead:  I.ORD  Elgin,  L*tt,  &*  ymh..  433 
fiSTsX    [Vufel 

kutcheri,  kutcherry:  Anglo-Ind.    See  cutchety. 

kattar./^.:  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Hind.  kattSr,  fr.  Skt.  katUr:  a 
short  Indian  dagger  with  a  handle  formed  of  two  parallel 
bars  with  a  cross-piece  which  the  hand  grips. 

1678  They  go  rich  in  Attire,  with  a  Poniard,  or  Catarre,  at  their  girdle : 
Frvsii,  E.  India,  93  (ifcS).    IVule]  1836  He  bore  a  common  kuttar  in  his 

(irdl*:  HocKunr,  Piutdunuig  Hon,  ch.  xviL  p.  187  (1884X 

]catt(e)ry,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  khattri:  the  military 
caste,  or  Kshatriyas,  among  the  Hindoos.  See  caste, 
Kshatriya. 

1668  The  Ci<//rr>>r... being  men  of  War  they  scruple  not  to  shed  blood,  eat 
Sesh,  and  to  appear  libidinous ;  they  are  for  the  most  girt  called  Rfti"*  or  great 


men;  have  six  and  thirty  Casts:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 


partes 
Trav., 


'•I  P-  53  (i«77)- 


Opium  is  frequently  eaten  in  great  quantities  by  the  Rashpoots,  Queteiies,  and 
Patans:  Frvzr,  £. /iHJus,  103  (1698X    [Vule]  1776  it««i/nM,  A  particular 

Cast  amongst  the  Hindoos:  Trtala/ yittfk  Fvait,  Gloss. 

kutwal:  Anglo-Ind.    SeecotwaL 


LA 

kuzzak:  Anglo-Ind.    Seecoasack. 

kuzzanna:  Arab.    Seehame. 

kuzilbash,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Turki  Jiisil-basA,='red- 
head' :  a  Turkish  soldier  employed  in  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
or  India,  named  from  the  red  caps  they  used  to  wear. 

1696  Item,  the  sakl  merchants  to  take  such  camel-men  as  they  themselucs 
wil,  being  countrey  people,  and  that  no  Kissell  Bash  do  let  or  hinder  them : 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyatft,  Vol.  i.  p.  393.  1634  each  Sultan  (has]  fine  thousand 
Couzel  Bashawes  (a  Detter  Warrionr  then  the  lanuarut):  Sir  Th.  Hkrbert. 
Trav.,  p.  63.  —  the  women  of  note  trauell  vpon  Cooselbaw-camels,  each  Camell 
loaded  with  two  cages  (or  Cajuaet  as  they  call  them):  ii.,  p.  151.  1840  I  felt 
myself  and  my  three  or  four  Kuzzilbashes,  in  our  sober  garu,  cut  but  a  sorry 
figure:  Fsaskr,  KoonUttoH,  4v.,  Vol.  i.  Let.  iv.  p.  95. 

Variants,  i6c.  kissellbash,  17  c.  coutelbaskaw,  cootelbash. 

kyaick:  Burmese.    Seekiack. 

kya(c)k:  Esquimaux.    See  kayack. 

kyaia:  Turk.    See  kehaya. 

kykeon,  sb. :  Gk.  aiKtm/ :  a  mixture  of  barley-meal,  cheese, 
wine,  and  sometimes  hoiiey ;  a  mixed  beverage. 

1877  As  when  we  mix  a  boul  of  Kyk€on  |  The  draught  well  stirred  doth 
make  a  wambling  whole:  J.  S.  Blackii,  Wist  Mm  o/Crtece,  p.  113. 

kylix,  sb.:  Gk.  icvX<|,='a  cup':  in  Classical  antiquities, 
an  elegant  vase,  broad  and  shallow,  with  two  handles,  some- 
times mounted  on  a  slender  stem,  used  for  drinking. 

*Kytle  elelBoii:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Kipu  iKiii<Tov,='ljcxA 
have  mercy':  a  response  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
Mass,  and  the  Anglican  Communion  service;  a  musical 
setting  of  the  said  response.  Sometimes  the  word  fTyrie  is 
used  by  itself. 

1661  as  they  were  wont  to. ..kneel  at  Kyrie-eleyson,  and  stand  up  at  Mag- 
nificat :  Hoopkr,  LaUr  Ifritingt,  p.  14s  (Paiker  Soc,  1853X  1868  PUtina... 
affirmes,  that  Pope  Sixtus  sppoynted  the  Sanctus  to  be  songe .  Gregory  the  Kirie- 
eIe«son ;  J.  Pilkincton,  Confut.,  sig.  C  iv  t*.  1897  master  Tautntr  in  his 
KyriesuxtA  AlUluyas'.  Th.  Morlsv,  Mut.,  ^  31.  1626  men,  women, 

children  confusedly,  crying.  Kyrit  tltaon :  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  x. 
p.  183a.  1680  I  would  long  before  this  time  haue  sung  him  a  Kerrr-Eli*DO, 

that  would  haue  made  him  beene  glad  to  haue  promist  me  a  brace  of  Bucks  more, 
to  haue  siop'd  my  mouth  withall,  although  in  performance  my  Deere  had  beow 
noK  est  imuntus ;  John  Taylor,  W*».,  sig.  I  v  vfji.  1678  Wherefore  we 

conclude,  that  this  KyHe  Elstsan,  or  Domint  Misertrt^  in  Arrianut,  was  a 
Pagan  Litany,  or  Sufplicatien  to  the  Sutrenu  God:  Cudworth,  Inlell.  Sj/tt., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  455.  1787  I  have  had  pretty  nearly  my  fill  of  motets,  and 

Kyrie  eleisons:  Bbckford,  Italy,  VoL  11.  p.  57  (1834).  1819  there  are  others 
besides  yourself  sufficiently  reasonable  not  to  stick  at  the  difference  between  Kyrie 
elebon,  and  Allah,  lUah,  AlUh:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  59  (1830). 

kyzlar-aga:  Turk.    See  Uslar-aga. 


•Ifc,  L,  abbrev.  for  Lat.  libra  or  librae  (pL),:^' pound'  or 
'poimds'  (of  English  money).  Now  generally  written  *£' 
before  a  numeral,  or  '/.'  after  a  numeral 

L  C,  abbrev.  for  Lat  locus  a'eaius,='the  passage  quoted', 
or  for  loco  citato  (abl.),='in  the  passage  quoted'. 

L.  S.  D.,  abbrev.  for  Lat  librae,  solidi,  dlndrii,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  pounds,  shillings,  pence  (English  money). 
Now  usually  written  '■£,  s.  d.' 

r,  abbrev.  for  Fr.  def.  art.  le,  la,  used  before  vowels  and 
h  mute ;  also  for  It  def.  art  lo,  la  before  a  vowel,  and  fern. 
pL  U  before  the  vowel  e. 

rAmphltxyon  oil  Ton  dlne,/^r. :  Fr.:  'the  Amphitryon 
with  whom  one  dines' ;  one's  host    See  Amphitiyon. 

1819  acknowledged,  notwithstanding  their  pr^udices,  the  influence  otrAM- 
pkitrion  oi  Von  dint:  Scott,  BritU  ^ Lantmtrmtor,  ch.  xxzv.  Wks.,  VoL  u 
p.  «07a/i  (1867). 

I'appetit  vient  en  mangeant,  phr. :  Fr. :  appetite  comes 
during  eating. 

1748  Lord  Ckestexfielo,  Littm,  Vol.  I.  No.  t3i,  p.  311  (1774X 

*randace,  toujours  I'audace,  phr.:  Fr. :  assurance, 
always  assurance ;  a  phr.  made  famous  by  Danton. 


renvoi, /Ar. :  Fr.,  'the  sending':  a  sort  of  epilogue  to  a 
literary  work,  often  a  commendation  of  his  work  to  readers 
by  the  author. 

[1486  Thenuoye  of  thauctour:  Caxton,  Chat.  Grttt,  p.  3jo(i88iXl  abt 
1830  Lenuoy :  J.  Skelton,  Garl.  o/Laur.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  433 (1843X  1688 
come,  thy  Tenvoy:  begin:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  I...  Ui.  73.  1699  Limuy  tX  iut 

Tianslator:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagtt,  Vol.  11.  i.jp.  95.  1609  i'  the  Ctmioy: 

&  JoNSOH,  Sil.  Worn.,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  590(1616).       1668  I.ong  since  |  I  look'd 
for  this  I'envoy :  Massihger,  Bask/.  Lover,  v.  1,  Wks.,  p.  411/3  (1839). 

llioinme  incompriB,/Ar. :  Fr. :  the  unappreciated  man. 

1887  Lts/tmmis  incomprises  of  France  used  to  (perhaps  do  now)  form  a 
class  of  married  ladies,  whose  sorrows  were  especially  dear  to  the  novelists,  male 
or  female;  but  what  are  their  woes  compared  to  those  of  l*komme  incompris^ 
C.  Kingsley,  Tiuo  Ytart  Ago,  ch.  xiil  p.  306  (1877). 

lliomme  propose,  Dieu  dispose, /Ar.:  Fr. :  man  pro- 
poses, God  disposes. 

1864  1  thought  at  one  time  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  accompany  him. 
But  I'kommt  propast,  Pendennis :  Thackeray,  NtvKomis,  Vol.  \.  ch.  xxvi. 
p.  393  (»879X 

la^:  It:  Mus.:  name  of  the  sixth  note  of  the  old  bexa- 
chords  and  movable  scales  and  of  the  natural  scale. 

la*  {,pl.  les),  def.  art.  f em.:  Fr.,  fr.  Lat  ace.  fem.  pron. 
i?/«»»,='that',  pi.  f7/<M,='those':  the.  The  vowel  is  elided 
before  vowels  and  k  mute. 
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W,pi.  le,  def.  art.fem.\  It.,fr.Lat.  fern. pron.t//d,s 'that', 
pL  </&if,=' those':  the.  The  vowel  a  is  elided  before  vowels, 
and  the  vowel  e  of  the  plural  is  generally  elided  before  e. 

W,pl.  las,  eUf.  art.  fern. :  Sp. :  the. 

]»  belle  passion, /Ar.:  Fr.:  'the  beautiful  passion',  love. 

ins  I  had  DO  feeUng,  sod  wu  totally  JncnsiUe  to  UhlltftutitH:  Btkon, 
is  lioore't  L%/i,  VoL  ii.  p.  »o  (iSjaX 

*la  cross  e:  Canadian  Fr.    See  lacrosse. 

la  giande  natton,  phr.:  Fr. :  'the  grand  nation',  the 
French  nation  (according  to  French  ideas). 

UM  Shoidd  it  [the  system]  be  supported  in  ia  present  vigour  for  another 
half  ceotimr,  la  rmndt  natiom  will  certainly  be  the  greatest  pauper  warren  in 
Europe:  Earn.  Rev.,  VoL  40,  p.  369. 

*la  hante  p6Iitiaiie,/Ar. :  Fr. :  high  politics,  grand  schemes 
of  state  policy. 

U60  One*  a  Wetk,  June  13,  p.  608/1.  18S8  Alone  among  Charles's 

niKraaes  she  had  a  conception  of  la  hauU  falitifiu:  AUutunm,  Apr.  24, 
P- 547/3- 

la  ilah  ilia  allah:  Arab.    See  Allah  U  AUah. 

la  marche  des  afEaires,  phr.:  Fr.:  the  progress  of 
business. 

ins  I  wished  not  to  ioee  the  serrices  of  the  troop*  in  the  Peninsula  in  the 
next  campaign  by  the  delays  of  la  manht  tltt  affaim  in  the  English  cabinet, 
sodai  Cadii:  W«u.u<otoh,  />>>>.,  VoL  X.  p.  si6(i838X 


Fr.:  treacherous  Albion  (Eng- 


la  perftde  Albion,  phr. 
land). 

la  signoiia,  phr. :  It. : '  the  lordship,  the  government. 

U49  In  dede  La  Sirturia  is  commonly  used  ns  the  name  of  theyr  whole 
aiaieAee:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital..  foL  77  v«(is60. 

la  spada,  phr. :  Sp. :  the  sword. 

inr  The  young  people  here  seem  to  think  la  i*aJa  must  at  last  deddc  it : 
la  J.  H.  Jesse  s  Cto.  Stlwj*  &•  CmUm^oraritt,  VoL  ii.  p.  309  (1881)1 

la  volta :  It.    See  lavolta. 

''laager,  sd. :  S.  Afr.  Du. :  an  encampment  enclosed  by  a 
rampart  of  travelling  wagons. 

U8S  So  threatening  has  the  attitude  of  the  Zulus  become  that  Captain 
Maosell,  with  the  native  police  force,  has  been  obliged  to  go  into  laagrr  at 
Ekowe  for  safety:  StamUuxl,  No.  18,453,  P*  5/S- 

Labadon :  Heb.    See  Abaddon. 

*labaniiu,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  Xd/Sopor:  the  sacred 
standard  used  by  Constantine  after  his  conversion,  on  which 
was  displayed  a  cross  or  X  surmounted  by  or  interlaced  with 
a  P  as  a  monogram  for  the  name  XPOTOZ  (Christ);  hence  a 
similar  standard  used  as  an  ecclesiastical  ornament 

1606  Whereupon  CmuUMtym...maAK  that  famous  standard  called  the  La- 
ianm :  T.  Fitzherbirt,  PaHcy  &•  Rtlig.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  »v.  p.  144.  1741 

The  Laiantm,  or  Imperial  Standard,  is  over  his  Head:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Teunu- 
fni't  Vty.  Levant,  VoL  II.  p.  197. 

labdanum:  Late  Lat.    See  ladanoin. 

labelhun,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  little  lip' :  the  third  petal  of  the 
corolla  of  an  orchid  flower;  a  similar  petal  in  other  flowers. 

1868  When  the  flowen  of  this  latter  spedeswere  blown  by  a  breath  of  wind, 
the  tooeue-like  labellums  all  waggled  about  in  a  very  odd  manner;  C.  Darwin, 
Onkidi,  ch.  v.  p.  171. 

labor  (,^1  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  ii-.  Old  Fr.  labour,  labur,  assimilated 
to  Lat  labor:  toil,  work.  '* 

I.    toil,  hard  work,  strenuous  eflbrt,  exertion. 

UO8  To  Ftukia  &  Normans,  for  thar  grete  laboute:  R.  Brunne,  p.  7a. 
(R.)  abt.  1886  He  festeth  hem,  and  doth  so  gret  Ubour  |  To  esen  hem,  aad 
doo  hem  all  bofxmr:  Chaucsr,  C.  T.,  Knt.'t  Tale,  S195.       1891  but  couider 


wcLlhat  I  ne  vaorpe  nat  tohauefownde  thisweifcof  my  Ubourorof  mynengin: 
—  AttnLfV.aliijt).  144S  notablc.Ubours  and  diligences :  K.  Hsh.  VI., 

m  Ellis'  (Mg.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  1.  No.  zxxiv.  p.  79(1846)1  1478  I  pnye 

mwe  to  take  a  labor  aocordyng  aflbr  the  temir  on  the  same:  Paiton  Lettert, 
VoL  III.  No.  733,  !>.  88  (1874X  bef.  14M  all  maner  of  laboure:  Caxton,  St. 
Ketierin.  stg.  g  iy  r^fi.  1009  To  drawe  our  Plough,  and  depe  to  ere  the 

DDund  I  That  by  theyr  laboure  all  folys  may  be  fouode:  Barclay,  Ship  0/ 
FkU,  VoL  I.  p.  60  (1874).  1038  Savynge  they  take  grett  laboures/  And  he 

doth  all  by  his  bctoures  /  Restynge  in  quyet  lelicite :  W.  Kov  &Jbr.  Barlowk, 
Utie  me,  i^,  p.  ss  (■'T'X  bef.  IMS  Whose  importune  labor  my  t^ide 

knowethe  to  have  bene  the  principal  and  chefe  cause  off  the  successe  that  yowr 
Hifkiies  cause  bathe  had  in  ItaJye:  R.  Croks,  in  Ella'  Onif.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser., 
VcL  II.  No.  cboodv.  p.  170(1846).  1069  the  sweate  and  painefiill  labors  of 

theyr  bodies:  GRArroH,  Ciren.^  Pt  I.  p.  3.  1098  proue  and  verifie  it  to 

hiuelfe  as  some  tbeame  or  position,  al  which  labor,  notwithstanding  that  sparkle 
of  our  crcaiiaa  luht,  wherby  men  acknowledge  a  Deide,  bumeth  still  within : 
Bacoh,  Sacred  MeeUt.,  AtheUme,  p.  lai  (1871).  1090  make  use  of  his 

Laboors  in  their  Profession :  Bremt,  Tr.  Seav^i  Hiet.  Cnmc  Trent,  p.  xtL 
(1676); 


LAC 

2.    a  task,  a  difficult  undertaking. 
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bef.  1601  Bdng  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact  performance  theieof 

:  may  rather  wish  than  look  for :  Hookbr.    (J.  ]  1007  If  you  had  been 

the  wife  of  Hercules,  |  Six  of  his  labours  you^  have  dune:  SuAXS.,  CtriaL, 


we  may  rather  wish  than  look  for ; 
the  wife  <  ' 
hr.  1, 18. 

3.  a  product  of  hard  work. 

1040  My  mynde  is  to  dedicate  vnto  you:. .this  my  labour  and  lille  boke: 
G.  JoYK,  Exf.  DoH.,  foL  4  V. 

4.  pain,  distress,  esp.  travail. 

bef.  1048  when  she  was  in  Ubor  with  chylde :  In  Ellis'  Orig.  LeU.^iTi  Ser., 
VoL  II.  No.  ccxxxvi.  p.  331  (1846X  1618  The  queen's  in  labour,  |  xhey  say, 
in  great  extremity:  Shaks.,  /fen.  Vtll.,  v.  i,  tS. 

'labdrftre  est  diftre,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  to  work  is  to  pray. 
See  N.  &*  Q.,  6th  Ser.,  XI.  June  13,  1885,  p.  477. 

1888  an  opportunity  of  practically  applying  Mr.  Carlyle's  favourite  maxim, 
Laimtre  eti  erare:  Daily  Nernt,  Oct.  i8,  p.  s/s. 

labra,  sb.  pi.,  labnun,  sing. :  Lat :  lips. 

1098  Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here  I  Shaks.,  Merry  Wh/ei,  1 1,  i66. 

*labxador,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  laborer,  a  peasant 

1638  a  LahMOjier  [sic]  in  Grajuula,  a  good  crafty  Clowne:  Mabbx,  Tr. 
Alemaa't Li/ea/ CMtman,  Ft.  I.  Bk.  I  ch.  i.p.  ii.  1640  DnBtltnmde 

Rna,  who  being  to  marrv  a  rich  Labradors  (a  Yeomans)  daughter  hard  by,... 
was  much  importun'd  by  ner  parents  to  the  match;  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  xxxviL 
p.  70.  1840  the  superior  bearing  of  the  manly  country  labraaarortr  the 

stinted  burgess  of  Madrid  is  very  remarkable :  Ford,  Haiuiik.  Sfain,  Pt  11. 
p.  718. 

labnmam,  sb. :  Lat :  a  leguminous  tree,  Cytisus  laburnum, 
cultivated  for  its  fine  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 

1007  Lalmmum  a  a  tree  growing  vppon  the  Mountaines  called  the  Aloes; 
J.  Maplbt,  Greene  For.,  fol.  49  r".          1001  stakes  and  forkes  of  lumper, 
...  •    •     Elf        •"      ~ "■ 


Cypresae,  Labuminm,  and  the  Kider:  Holland,  Tr.  PUm.  N.  H.,  Bk.'i7, 
ch.  M,  VoL  I.  p.  530.  1780  Labur  •  •  •  -  •  •  •    - 

Taek,  vL  Poems,  VoL  IL  p.  174  (1808)1 


ch.  n,  VoL  I.  p.  S3p.  1780  Laburnum,  lidi  |  In  streaming  gold:  Cowper, 

■  ~  VoL 


*labyrinthii8,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Xafiipwdos:  a  maze;  tsp. 
one  of  the  renowned  architectural  mazes  of  antiquity. 

1000  the  Mates  cauled  Labyrinthi :  R.  Edem,  Detades,  p.  49(t88sX 

*lac*,  lack,  J^.:  Anglo-Ihd.  fr.  Hind,  lakh:  one  hundred 
thousand,  the  number  of  100,000.  A  lac  of  rupees  used  to 
be  equivalent  to  ;£io,ooo.    See  CTOre. 

1099  Touching  the  money  of  Ormut,  they  bargaine  in  marchandize  at  so 
many  leches  by  the  barre,  which  lech  is  loo  Asaries,  and  maketh  larines  too  &  a 
halfe:  R.  Hakluvt,  Veyofee,  VoL  n.  L  p.  373.  1010  And  the  whole  present 
was  worth  ten  of  their  Leakes,  as  they  call  them ;  a  Leake  being  10,000  pountls 
sterling:    In  C^ryat's  Cruditiei,  IIL  foL  s^  V  (1776X     (Vule]  IMO  The 

King's  yeerely  Income  of  his  Crowne  Land,  u  fiftie  Creu  of  Rufias,  euery  Creu 
is  an  hundied^^Arf,  and  euery  ^/£dfr  is  an  hundred  thousand  ^w/i^;  PuRCKAS, 
Pilgrimt,  VoL  L  Bk.  iiL  p.  316.  —  In  these  mines  remayne  certaine  Brumenet, 
who  record  the  names  of  all  such  Indiant  as  wash  themselves  in  the  RhMr 
running  thereby;  which  custome  they  say,  hath  continued  foure  lackes  of  veeres 
(which  IS  three  hundred  ninetie  foure  thousand,  and  flue  hundred  yeeies  before 
the  Worlds  Creation):  it.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  436.        1008  [See  arab].  1666 

a  hundred  Led  make  one  Creu,  ten  Cm  (or  Camrt)  one  Arii:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  45  (1677).  1678  Lspps  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 

Leaques,  which  is  so  many  nundred  thousand  b  our  account :  Fryer,  E.  India. 
[Yule]  17TS  you  give  me  lackt  of  piecions  things :  Hon.  Walrile,  Lettert, 
VoL  V.  p.  433  (iSS7X  1781  worth  some  lacs  of  rupees :  ib.,  VoL  viii.  p.  a* 

(i8s8X  1800  the  lac  of  rupees  for  which  you  state  that  I  have  credit  in  the 

Sblic  accounts  of  your  Residency:  Weluhgtom,  Dief.,  VoL  i.  p.  63  (1814). 
11  The  duties  upon  the  two  articles  of  dates  and  pouis  affoid  its  Sovemgn 
a  lack  of  rupees,  or  300,000  French  livres:  Niebuk^t  Trav.  AraA.,  ch.  cvL 
Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  139.  1884  Khoda  Buksh  has  sent  dotm  a  lakh  of 

rtipees  to  his  agent :  Baiie,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xviL  p.  390.  1804  how  many  lakhs 

Barber  had  brought  home:  Thackeray,  Newawut,  VoL  L  ch.  xiii.  p.  15s  (1879X 
1873  those  lacs  of  rupees  which  Providence  (kinder  to  the  Anglo-Indian  than  to 
others)  pours  upon  him  without  any  efibrt  made  on  his  part  to  secure  them: 
Edw.  Braodon,  Life  ia  India,  ch.  L  p.  4. 

lac',  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  lakh ;  lacca,  Port  laca;  lacftiie, 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  laque:  sb.:  a  dark-red  resinous  substance  de- 
posited by  an  insect  {Carteria  lacca)  on  various  trees  in 
southern  Asia,  which  produces  a  dark-red  dye,  and  a  resin 
called  shell-lac,  used  for  sealing-wax  and  varnishes. 

1600  l'hiscountreybringethfoortheZ.«£Ad,^d£c«^i^d£/<i,  which  steyneth 
silke  and  cloth  in  high  redde  or  crimison  coloure:  R.  Eden,  Neue  India^  p.  ss 
(Arber,  1885).  1088  great  store  of  Butter,  Lacca,  long  Pepper,  Guwer: 

T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  Frederick's  yey..  foL  33  r».  1098  Cacke  by  the  Mala- 
bares,  Beiwaiets,  and  Decaniins,  is  called  Assii,  by  the  Moors  Lac:  Tr.  y.  Vaa 
LimcketeSt  Vey. ,  Bk.  L  VoL  11.  p.  83  (1885).  1099  long  peper,  Leade,  Lacca, 
rice,  wine:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  V(M.  IL  l  p.  939.         —  Laccka,  from  Pef^ 

\ 


J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  IL  p.  74  (1669). 

lac:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  lake. 
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LAC  VIRGINIS 


lac  Virginia, /Ar. :  Late  Lat.,  'maid's  milk':  name  of  an 
old  chemical  preparation,  used  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  skin. 

1477  As  Water  of  £i«a»yip  which  would  not  mis«e,  |  With  Water  of  ^a>/ to 
make  iac  virginis:  T.  Norton,  Ordinall,  ch.  v.  in  Ashmole's  Tluat.  Chtm. 
Brit.j  p.  77  (i65aX  1610  your  tlixir.  your  lac  virjrinU:  B.  JoNSON,  Aich,, 

it  3,  Wks.,  p.  617  (1616),  1641  This  salt  being  set  in  a  cold  cellar  on  a  marble 
stone,  and  dissolved  into  an  (nl,  Is  as  good  as  any  Lac  virpnit  to  clear,  and 
smooth  the  face:  John  Fkench,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  T.  p.  i37Ci65<X 

•laches  {jl  — ,  -ch-  often  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mid.  Eng. 
lachesse:  sluggishness,  inactivity,  remissness.  Apparently 
sometimes  confused  with  Mod.  Fr.  adj.  lAche. 

abt.  1886  Thanne  comth  lachesse  [i>./.  lacchesse,  laches] .  that  is  he  that 
whan  he  biginneth  any  good  werk .  anon  he  shal  forleten  it :  Ch aucbr.  Parson** 
Tale,  De  Accidia,  p.  I49  (FumivallX  1440   latcbesse  [r./.  lahcbes(se}, 

latche]  or  tarryynge,  mora,  tarditas'.  Prvmft.  Parv.  (Way).  1621  And  It 

is  to  know,  that  the  husband  may  preiudice  the  wife  of  her  dower,  bpr  laches  of 
suit:  Tr.  PerkinJ  Prof.  Booke,  ch.  v.  S  374,  p.  i6a  (164^).         1857  it  was  most 


cruel  to  her  that  he  should  complain  of  her  violating  the  sanctity  of  his  roof-tree, 
when  the  laches  committed  were  [sic]  none  of  her  committing;  A.  Trollopr, 
Sarchtsler  Towtrs,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  167.  1874  he  felt  rather  ashamed  that 

his  conduct  had  shown  laches  whicn  others  who  did  not  get  benefices  were  free 
from :  Geo.  Eliot,  Middlttmarck,  Bk.  v.  ch.  lii.  p.  379. 

^LachesiB :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Adxtcic,  lit.  'lot':  name  of  one  of 
the  three  Fates,  who  spun  the  thread  of  life.  See  Atropos, 
Olotho. 

lAcheM,  sb. :  Fr. :  cowardice,  act  of  cowardice. 

1671  the  whole  world  will  blush  at  our  stupid  lachtH:  Evelyn,  Corresf., 
Vol,  in.  p.  240  (187a).  1778  The  lachttt  of  being  thus  overcome,  however,  is 
pnfectly  ridiculous:  In  W,  Roberts'  Mtm.  Hannah  More,  Vol  L  p,  32  (1835). 

lackey  (j^  .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  laquay  (Fr.  laquais) : 
a  menial  attendant,  a  footman,  a  runner ;  hence,  metaph.  a 
servile  follower,  a  hanger-on. 

1633  the  fixnsshe  lakeys:  Lokd  Berners,  Freistari,  n.  58,  p.  198  (181a). 
lOSl  either  be  brought  to  the  courte,  and  made  lakayes  or  pages,  or  els 
are  bounden  premises :  Elvot,  Govemour,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xv.  Vol  i.  p.  163  (1880), 
1679  what  slaues,  what  lackeis,  and  other  stragglers  that  followed  the  camp : 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  514  (1619).  1670  in  the  habite  of  seruauntes  and 
Lacitis:  Dicges,  Strutiot.,  p.  169.         1694  Caie...The  ligbt-foote  lackie  that 


ni.  33,  ch.  II,  Vol.  II.  p.  451.  1616   His  tongue  is  dissimulation's  lacquey, 

and  nins  continually  on  that  errand:  "T.  Adams,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  49s  (i8i7X  1630  left  order  with  one  of  his  Laquays,  to  bring  him  Ms  Hoise 
about  nine :  Howbu.,  Lett^  i.  xvL  p.  30  (1645).  1664  I  bound  my  lackey... 
apprentice  to  a  carpenter :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  i.  p.  300  (187a).  1667  an 

Army  which  they  gave  out  consisted  only  of  our  Coachmen  and  Lacquayes: 
J.  D.,  'Tr,  Lett.  0/  Voilure,  No.  74,  Vol.  i.  p,  136,  1673  Send  lacqueys 

early  to  preserve  your  place:  Drvdbn,  Arviragns,  ProL,  la.  1748  why 

should  the  vulgar  man,  |  The  lacquey,  be  more  virtuous  than  bis  lord  ?  J,  Thom- 
(ON,  Castle  o/lndoUnce,  11.  xxx,  p,  aaj  (1S34X 

Laconlan,  Eng.  fi-.  Lat.  Lacdnia, = '  Lacedaemon ', '  Sparta' ; 
laconic  (—  ±  — ),  adj.,  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Laconicus,  fr.  Gk.  Aoxai- 
vu(dc,='pertaining  to  the  Spartans  or  to  Sparta':  Spartan 
(adj.  and  sb.),  austere,  severe ;  abrupt  in  speech,  sententious, 
chary  of  speech.  In  reference  to  speech,  laconic,  formerly 
also  laconical,  is  generally  used. 

ISOl  The  learned  Plutarch  in  his  Laconicall  Apothegmes,  tels  of  a  Sophister 
that  made  a  long  and  tedious  Oration  in  praise  of  Hercules'.  Sir  John  Harinc* 
ton,  Atel.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Enr.  Poets  b-  Poesy,  Vol.  11.  p.  lai  (1815X 
bef.  1666  all  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him  well :  Bp.  Hall.  [R.]  bef. 
1668  You  that  were  once  so  economic,  I  Quitting  the  thrifty  style  laconic,  I  Turn 
prodigal  in  makeronic:  Dbnham.  [R.]  1736  I  grow  Laconick  even  beyond 
Laconidsme:  Pope,  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  ao;  (1757).  1838  A  vile  Laconian 
kxJc  with  three  stout  wards :  Sewell,  Oxford  Prise  Essay,  p.  63.  1874 

''Snails,"  was  the  laconic  response :  B.  W.  Howard,  One  Summer,  ch.  x.  p.  ia9 
(iBSjX 

laconise  (-i—  -^),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  Aait<»i'if«ii',='to  imitate 
Laconians':  to  be  laconic.    See  Laconian. 

1603  if  he  be  disposed  to  laconize  a  little,  and  speake  more  briefe :  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  aoj. 

lacquais:  Fr.    Seelaaoals. 

*lacquer,  lacker  (S—),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Port,  lacre:  lac-dye; 
shell-lac ;  ware  varnished  with  a  varnish  containing  shell-lac, 
which  produces  a  hard  polished  surface,  or  with  a  similar 
varnish. 

1693  Laccar  the  C  vij"!  In  Ell'is'  Orir  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No. 
ccccxxxviii.  p.  loa  (1846)1  1698  Enquire  of  the  price  of  leckar,  and  all  otho- 
things  belonging  to  dying:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  L  p.  43a.  bef.  1713 
The  workhouses  where  the  Ucker  is  laid  on,  are  accounted  very  unwholesome: 
Dahpier,  Voyages,  an.  1638.    [R.] 

Ucrimae,  sb.fl.,  l&crima,  sing. :  Lat. :  tears. 

1630  Is  your  Theorbo  |  Tumd  to  a  dbtafle  Signior,  and  your  voyce  |  With 
which  you  chanted  rome  for  a  lusty  gallant  I  Tumd  to  the  note  of  lacreyms : 
Hassingbs,  Picture,  v.  3,  sig.  N  1  V.       1631  their  Halelujakt  were  instantly 


LAGARTO 

toned  to  Lacryma:  T.  Hbvwood,  Engtands  Etisahetk,  p.  178(1641).  1646 
the  poore  Countrey  sung  lackrymte,  bemg  pitifully  oppress'd,  torn  and  harass'd 
in  most  parts :  Howell,  Lewis  Xlll.,  p.  3a. 

*L&crimae  Ohristl:  Late  Lat,  'tears  of  Christ':  a  sweet 
wine  produced  near  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  form  Lagrime  is 
Italian. 

1690  Lachtyma  C^risti... Shall  common  soldiers  drink  in  quailing  bowls: 
Marlowe,  //  Tamburl.,  i.  i,  Wks.,  p.  49/3  (1838).  1660  he  had  drunk 

twelve  bottles  of  wine  call'd  Lackrymte  Ckristi:  Howell,  Tr.  Gira^s  Hist. 
Rev.  Na^l.,  p.  133.  1668  live  hundred  Butts  oi Lagrime  Ckrittt,  a  choice 

sort  of  Wine:  —  Pt.  It  Massaniello  (Hist.  Rev.  Napr),  p.  137.  1823 

J,  Wilson,  Noctes  AnAros.,  iv.  in  Blackwood's  Mag.,  VoL  xii.  p.  loi. 

*lacrosse,  sb. :  Canadian  Fr. :  a  g^me  of  ball  played  with 
a  bat  consisting  of  a  handle  and  a  loop-shaped  frame  filled 
in  with  netting. 

*lacnna,  //.  lacnnae,  sb. :  Lat :  void,  defect,  gap,  flaw ; 
esp.  in  reference  to  manuscripts  and  literary  compositions. 
I<(arely  Anglicised  as  lacune,  =-  it  (R.  North).    See  niatos. 

1663  those  many  Lacunae  were  supplyed  and  made  good  again  by  comparing 
it  with  that  other  Copy :  N.  Culvbrwbl,  Light  of  Nature,  ch.  viiL  p  64.  1694 
The  lacuna  of  his  behaviour  in  Holland,  Dr.  (Gregory  perhaps  may  be  able  to 
make  up:  Lett.  0/ Literary  At  en,  p.  aa8  (Camd.  Soc,  1843).  1746  To  this 

oscitancy  of  the  librarians,  we  owe  so  many  mistakes,  hiatus's,  lacunK,  6r'c.  in 
the  ancient  manuscripts :  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  i.  No.  7^  p.  164 
(1774).  1803  The  same  lacuna  occur  in  every  other  manuscript :  Edm.  Rev., 
VoL  3,  p.  184.  1820  the  lacunz  are  too  numerous,  and  the  inaccuracies  too 

great:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tmv.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  xiiL  p.  376.  1860  There 

were  no  lacunee  in  their  career :  Household  Words,  Aug.  10,  p.  468/a.  1883 

There  had  been  a  lacuna  in  the  correspondence  of  late:  F.  M.  CKAWroRD,  Dr. 
Claudius,  ch.  xix.  p.  333. 

lacnnar,  //.  lacnn&ria,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  panel  or  sunken  com- 
partment in  the  kind  of  ceiling  called  laquear. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

l&dannm,  sb. :  Lat,  cf.  Gk.  X^mw  :  a  fragrant  resin  which 
exudes  from  certain  shrubs,  Cistus  creticus  and  Cistus  lada- 
niferus,  formerly  much  used  for  stimulating  plasters.  See 
cistas. 

1640  mingle  with  it  muske,  Ensence,  and  Last4lanu9n,  well  tempered  together : 
Ravnald,  Btrtk  Man.,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  ii.  p.  159  (1613X  1648   of  laudanum: 

Traheron,  Tr.  Vigiis  Ckirurg.,  fol.  cclxiv  r«/i.  1648  In  Cislhus  ladani- 

feni,  read  Laudan,  for  London :  W.  Turner,  Nanus  ^  Herbs,  sie.  H  vii  r*'. 

1668  Take  Laudanum  halfe  an  vnce:  W.  Warob,  Tr.  AUssio's  Seer.,  Pt.  I. 
fol.  40.  1663  two  vnces  of  Ladanum,  two  nutm^{fes:  t^.,  Pt.  11.  fol.  38  p*. 

1669  TsisfitX  Labdemum,  of  (rorno/j^if^a,  and  of  the  imce  of  Wormwood  clarified 
of  eche  one  scruple:  R.  Androse,  ib.,  Pt.  iv.  Bk.  i.  p.  48.  1678  Vpon  this 
plante  [Cistus  or  Ledon]  is  found  a  certayne  fatnesse,  whereof  they  make  Lad4S- 
num:  H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  658.  1684  perfume  your 
house. ..with. ..Juniper,  or  storax  Calamita,  or  ladannm:  T.  Coghan,  Haven  t/ 
Health,  p.  a7a.       1637  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent  vil  (  617. 

ladanum:  Late  Lat    See  landannm. 
ladera,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  declivity,  a  sloping  path. 

1886  I'he  ladeias  were  literally  only  a  few  inches  wide,  and  were  covered 
with  stones,  which  were  so  loose,  that  every  instant  they  rolled  from  under  the 
mules'  feet,  and  fell  with  an  accelerating  violence  into  the  torrent:  Capt.  Hkad, 
Pampas,  p.  317. 

ladrone  (=-  it),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  ladron :  a  robber,  a  high- 
wayman, a  thief. 


1833  with  the  protection  of  our  redoubtable  squire,— we  were  not  afiaid  of  all 
the  ladrones  of  Andalusia:  W.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  aj.  1883  they  would 

have  been  bold  ladruncs  that  molested  any  traveliera:  Lord  Saltouh,  Scra/s, 


VoL  L  p.  189. 

laesa  maje8taB,/Ar. :  Late  Lat,  'injured  majesty' :  offence 
against  the  majesty  (of  a  nation  or  a  sovereign),  high-treason. 

1681  To  make  such  things  treasons,  which  have  no  affinitie  in  nature  and 
condition. ..to  the  crime  of  Ltesa  Majestas  or  the  Commonwealths  disturbance, 
&c.:  W,  Allen,  A  fol.  of  Eng.  Seminaries,  fol.  ^4  r».  1616  We  hear  that  all 
the  princes,  save  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  are  come  in  upon  the  declaration  that  held 
them  tanquam  innocentes,  and  free  from  the  crime  of  majeslatis  leeste  [gen,]: 
J.  Castle,  in  Court  b-  Times  of  Jos.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  431  (1818X  1636  falsbood 
m  the  crime  of  any  of  the  Heads,  L(rsee  Maiestatis,  wounding  or  killinsof  any 
ludge  or  lustice:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix  p,  1513.  bef.  inS  even 
Uesa  Majestat  was  construed  'Treason:  R.  North,  Exasnen,  11.  v.  a6,  p.  331 
("74o). 

Laethe  :  Lat  h.  Gk.    See  Lethe. 

Lafltte,  Laffitte,  name  of  a  fine  kind  of  claret,  or  red 
Bordeaux  wine,  produced  from  the  vineyards  of  the  Chateau 
Lafitte  in  the  district  of  MMoc. 

1847  Chambertin,  Chateau  Margaux,  La  Rose,  and  La6tte :  Barham,  IngoUs. 
Leg.,  p.  398  (186s).  1888  Your  noble  magnum  cALafitte  |  E'en  RothschiM 

would  have  decm'd  a  treat:  Atkenaum,  Apr.  31,  p.  499/1, 

lagarto:  Sp.'^  See  alligator. 
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'lager,  Itgexi-ieer],  sd.:  Get.  Lager  W»-,= •store-beer', 
abbreviated  to  Lager:  light  German  beer. 

I860  the  gONtipers  drink  their  good-night  draughts  of  LAger  [rtr]  and  Bayer* 
^dies:  OuiDA,  Strtttkmwn,  VoL  i.  cb.  iv.  p.  53. 

'•lafoon  (—  1!),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  lagotu,  or  laguna:  a  shal- 
low lake  or  marsh  bordering  on  the  sea ;  a  portion  of  sea 
almost  surrounded  by  a  circular  reef  of  coral  (see  atollon). 

179T  Lagwut  ef  Venice^  are  marshes  or  lakes  in  Italy  on  which  Venice  is 
tested:  Encyc.  Brit.  1813  Harry  will  tell  you  tliat  a  traad  is  the  spread  of 
s  liver  into  a  sheet  of  water,  which  is  certainly  neither  lake  nor  lagoon  ;  Southey. 
XW/.)  VoL  IL  p.  307  (1856)1  IMS  This  is  one  of  the  lagooD'islands  (or  atolls) 
of  coral  formauon :  C.  Darwin,  yvum,  BeagU,  ch.  xx.  p.  45a.  —  The  shallow, 
dear,  and  still  water  of  the  lagoon ;  1!$.,  pu  453. 

Lagrime  Christi.    See  Lacrimae  OhxlstL 
lagona,  It.//,  lagtme,  sb.:  It. :  a  lagoon. 

I6IS  he  was  observed  that  day  to  row  to  and  fro  in  the  laguna  towards  Hunino: 
DvDLn  Caslkton,  in  Cmrt  &'  Timtt  0/  yat.  /.,  Vol.  1.  p.  164  (i%8).  1670 
Being  chosen  once,  he  [the  Doge]  cannot  stir  out  of  the  Lagutw  without  leave  : 
R.  Lassbls,  Vcy.  IlaL,  Pt.  11.  p.  sao  (1698).  16TS  That  the  Rain  doth  con- 
tinuslly  wash  down  Earth  from  the  Mountains,  and  atterrate  or  add  part  of  the 
Stt  to  the  firm  Land  is  manifest  from  the  La^iu  or  Flats  about  Venict:  J.  Ray. 
Jftn.  Lmu  CouHtr. ,  p.  8.  1819  Austria  has  finally  swallowed  up  the  fat  ana 
to^  oyster  of  the  lagunas:  T.  Hops,  Atuut.,  VoL  111.  ch.  xiv.  p.  378(1890). 

lahcbes(se) :  Eng.    See  laches. 

Lah-Ullah :  Arab.    See  Allah  il  Allah. 

LUs :  Gk.  Aait :  the  name  of  two  celebrated  hetaerae  of 
Ancient  Greece,  representative  of  a  courtesan. 

1577  ^M*  leades  a  Ladies  life  alofke,  I  And  Lucrtct  lurkes,  with  sobre 
bashful  grace :  G.  Gaskoione,  SUtl  Clot,  p.  55  (iS«8).  1603  like  a  Lab, 

wliose  inconstant  Loue  J  Doth  euery  day  a  tbousana  times  remooue :  J.  Sylvkstbr, 
Tr.  Dn  BMrtas,  p.  33  (l6o8i  I60O  the  Amorosa's  \iic]  or  those  of  the  order 

U  £«u«.be  more  sociable,  nave  most  freedome,  and  in  this  Region  are  not  worst 
1  of:  Sib  Th.  Hbubkkt,  Trav.,  p.  300  (1677). 
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•laisser  fidre,  to  allow  to  do ;  laissez  foire,  allow  to  do : 

£,:  Fr.  (used  in  Eng.  as  sb.  and  also  attrib.):  non-inter- 
nce,  freedom  of  action. 

1835  the  laisMT /airt  system  of  apathy:  Bnglisk  in  liafy,  VoL  L  p^  396. 
1865  a  lady  of  rank,  laissez  faire  and  untiammellea :  Ouida,  Strtttkmcn.  VoL  I. 
ch.  iv.  p.  57.  18M  The  history  of  the  English  bankruptcy  law  has  been  an 

QsdUalion  between  two  principles— that  of  strict  official  supervision,  and  that  of 
ltitta-/airt;  Cminliiut,  Jan.  a.  1887  Our  English  laitut/ain  leaning 

may  tempt  us  to  leave  everything  to  authors  and  publishers :  A  i/teiurwn.  Mar.  19, 
P-sW'- 

•laisser-aller,  sb.:  Fr.,  properly  two  inf.  vbs.,  'to  let  go': 
yieldingness,  indifference,  lack  of  restraint. 

18M  But  "laisser  aller"— knights  and  dames  I  sing,  J  Such  as  the  times  may 
famish:  BmoN,  Deit  7iMt,  xv.  xxv.  1826  and  abandoned  herself  in  a 

iUurra//^  absence  of  ptu;poae:  Enrlitk  in  Italy,  VoL  i.  p.  170.  1842  as 

Wilder  said  with  some  justice,  though  with  a  good  deal  too  much  UUtser.aiUr  of 
tnigue:  Thackbrav,  Mi«.  Estayt,  &•(.,  p.  310(1885). 

*laiB8ez  aller, /Ar. :  Fr.,  'let  go'  (imperat.):  used  in  Eng- 
lish for  latsser-aiUr. 

1818  found  or  fancied  in  her  what  he  called  "the  tblidma  UitUM  alltr  ease 
cf  a  charming  French  woman";  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  VoL  11.  ch.  iiL 
p.  178(1819).  1832   those  well-chosen  laisseM  alltr  feasts;  Lord  Lvtton, 

Ctitlfk.,  ch.  XX.  p.  43/1  (New  Ed.).  [18W  the  boy,  who  was  then  under  the 
dog,  cried  out, — Laituz  eUlerl  LaisuM  alUrl  no  rescue !  1  will  master  my  own 
foe :  —  Harvld,  Bk.  ix.  ch.  L  p  189/3  (3rd  Ed.).]  1862   was  constrained  to 

confess  that  this  young  man's  conduct  uiowed  a  great  deal  too  much  laissn  alltr : 
TBACKntAV.  Philip,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxL  p.  303  (1887). 

lakay,  lakey :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  lackey. 

lake,  sb.,  also  used  as  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  laque :  a  trans- 
parent red  color,  named  from  lac'  (jg.  v.).  The  form  laeca  is 
fr.  Port.  laea. 

1558  To  make  Lacca  of  Brasyll:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AUstit't  Stcr.,  Pt  i. 
foL  91  r^.  1S98  Lake  (which  i&  a  sanguine  colour)  mixed  with  blewe :  K.  Hay- 
DOCKt,  Tr.  Lcmatim,  Bk.  in.  p.  119.  1601  The  best  lasper  then  is  that 

esteemed  which  standeth  much  iinon  purple  or  Lac:t  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H., 
Bk.  37,  cb.  8,  VoL  11.  p.  6>o.  1636  LaMt,  A  fiure^ed  colour  vsed  by  Painters: 
CocKEKAM,  Pt.  I.  (and  Ed.X 

«Ukh:  Hind.    Seelac*. 

*Laina,  sb. :  Thibetan :  a  celibate  priest  of  the  Thibetan 
variety  of  Buddhism.    See  Dalai  Lama,  Tesho  Lama. 

ITSt  The  piiesla  always  train  up  a  young  lama,  who  is  intended  to  be  the 
teaet  successor  of  the  dailama:  Monthly  Rev.,  VoL  x.  p.  304.  1783  At  the 
mse  time  you  glory  in  outstripping  the  seal  of  the  Mufti  and  the  Lama,  it  may 
be  woper  to  declare  that  1  should  equally  refuse  the  defiance  of  those  venerable 
dtnnes:  Gibbon,  Lift  b-  Lett.,  p.  376  (1869).  1810  the  Grand  Lama  of 

Tibet  lakes  a  turn  to  Pekin:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  vi.  p.  106  (1830X 
1816  the  grand  Lama  of  Thibet:  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckinest,  Vol.  I.  ch.  v.  p.  183 
*1876  The  greater  in  thb  last  respect^  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the  Dalai  (or 
"Ocean")  Lama  of  Lhasa :  the  other  is  tne  Panchtn  X iniocke  ("  Jevrel  Doctor  X 
or  Teibu  Lama  of  Tashi-lunpo,  both  belonging  to  the  orthodox  Yellow  Church : 
Tima,  May  15.    [St.] 

S.  D. 


lama:  Peru.    SeeUama. 

lambda,  sb. :  Gk.  Xo^Sa :  name  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  X, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  L,  I. 

1608  whether  in  the  Future  tense  it  (the  verbe  fi>Aa\  should  lose  one  of  the 
two  LamdaetT  Hollahd,  Tr.  Pint.  Mer.,  p.  1334. 

lambean,  pi.  lambeanx,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  ribbon,  a  lappet. 

ISOO   at  his  cappe  hang  certaine  Lambeaux  much  like  vnto  a  Bishops  Miter 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  11.  iL  p.  81. 

lamed,  sb. :  Heb.  limedk :  name  of  the  Hebrew  letter,  7 
=A/. 

1660  the  Lamed  in  the  Samaritan  Alphabet,  which  is  writ  the  contrary  way 
to  the  same  Leuer  in  the  Ckalda  &  Hetrtw:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trttv.,  p.  141 
(•«77X 

l&mella, //.  I&mellae,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  thin  plate  or  scale,  a 
small  thin  lamina  {q.  v.). 

1777  The  lamelUe  [are]  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  needle :  Born, 
Trav.  in  Tnuuyl,,  p.  loi. 

lamia,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  \a^M :  a  fabulous  monster  of  Greek 
mythology,  supposed  to  devour  youths  and  children,  and  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  allure  youths  to 
their  fate ;  hence,  a  witch,  an  enchantress ;  used  in  early  Eng- 
lish versions  to  render  the  Heb.  lilitk  (after  the  Vulgate). 

abt.  1400  There  shal  lyn  lamya,  that  is  a  thiis  \v.l.  thrisse],  or  a  beste 
hauende  the  bodi  lie  a  womman  and  horse  feet :  Wycliffite  BibU,  Isaiah,  xxxiv.  15. 
1607  there  were  certaine  Lamije  in  the  wildemes,  which. ..would  cat  vn  crying 
botes;  Topsell,  Four-/.  Beasts,  p.  453.  1621   Appollonius...founa  her  out 

to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia :  R.  Burton, ./4M«y.  Mel,  Pt.  3,  Sec-  3,  Mem.  i.  Subs.  1, 
VoL  II.  p.  197  (1837).  1622  Where's  the  lamia  |  That  tears  my  entrails;  Mas- 
singer,  V.  M.,  iv.  I,  Wks.,  p.  18  (1839).  1630  (See  eanrloU  i].  1604 
which  \sic\  us  the  Lamias  Eye  Mras  worn  onely  abroad;  R.  WHITI.OCK,  Zootomia, 
P'  393'  1674  destroyed  under  pretence  of  Kindness  as  men  were  by  the  Lnmioe 
of  old  :  ComfL  Camtster,  p.  17. 

mmlTia,  pi.  l&mlnae,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  thin  plate  (of  wood, 
metal,  &c.),  a  leaf,  a  layer,  one  of  the  thin  layers  into  which 
a  mass  of  stratified  rock  can  generally  be  separated. 

1674  Blount,  Chstogr.  1796  From  this  hill  the  moimtain,  in  one  of  its 
sloping  sides,  was  seen  to  consist  of  slate.. .in  laminas,  but  very  brittle  and  unfit 
for  writing  upon :  Tr.  Thuniert^s  C.  0/ Good  Hope,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  33 
(1814).  1806  thin  lanuna  of  alabaster :  J.  Dallaway,  Obs.  Eng.  ArcAU., 
p.  3S4.  1816  The  Colossus  of  Nero  must  have  been  formed  of  separate 

pieces,  and  joined  by  btminae:  —  Of  Slat.  &•  Scultt.,  p.  356.  1820  A  arcular 
lamiiu  of  silver  adorned  with  a  female  head  in  high  relief:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav. 
in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  cb.  v.  p.  i6j.  18BS  A  crowbar  with  chiseled  edge  extracted 
the  lasniiut  [of  fhiien  saur-kraut]  badly;  E.  K.  Kanb,  u/  GrismeU  Exftd.,  ch. 
XXX.  p.  359. 

lammergeier,  sb.:  Ger.  Ldmmergeier:  a  kind  of  eagle 
found  in  the  Alps,  Gypaetus  barbatus. 

1822  The  Lammergeyer,  the  largest,  after  the  American  coodor,  of  all  the 
birds  of  prey,  measuring  sixteen  feet  from  wing  to  wing :  L.  Simond,  Swilser* 
land,  VoL  i.  p.  138.        1829  Scott,  Annt  o/Geierttein,  cb.  L 

*lampas,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  silk  fabric. 

•1874  robes  ol/ailU,  tamtai,  or  velvet:  Bclu,  Dec  30.     [St.] 

hLaci./em.  lancto,  part. :  Fr. :  launched. 

1854  It  was  she  who  handed  over  le  petit  Kiou,  when  quite  a  boy,  to  Monsieur 
and  Madame  d'lvry,  to  be  lane^  into  Parisian  soaety ;  Tmackerav,  Newcomes, 
VoL  I.  ch.  xxxL  p.  361  (1879).  1864  It  is  the  Faust  valse,  and  Miss  Pink  is 

lancie:  London  Soc.,  VoL  vi.  p.  387/1. 

Iancepe8(8;ade  (-i--^),  lancepe2(z)ade,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It 
lanciaspeiizata,='hro\xn  lance',  'demi-lance',  'light-horse- 
man', affected  by  the  Fr.  derivative  lancepessade :  a  lance- 
corporal. 

1578  the  Marquesse  being  followed  with  a  valiant  companv  of  yong  geiitle- 
men  and  LancepeMaades,  ^these  arc  brauc  and  approued  soufdiers  entertained 
aboue  the  ordinary  companies)  forgot  nothing  which  appertained  to  a  most  bimue 
Captaine :  Fenton,  Tr.  Cuuciardini' s  >Vars  0/  Italy,  Bk.  IL  p.  78  (1618). 
16il  Latwe-Aessade,  A  Lancepesado;  the  meanest  officer  in  a  foot<ompaiue : 
CoTGR.  1617  captain  over  these  lance-presadocs :  MlDDLirroN.  FairQnar., 
iv.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  356  (1885).  1630  The  watchful]  Corporall,  and  the 

Lansprezado  |  Are  Marchants  tum'd,  of  smoaky  Trinidado :  John  Taylor, 
iVkt.,  sig.  Bb  5  v'/s.  —  Corp'rals  and  Lantzprizadoes  death  did  mixe  IJn 
number  seauenteene  hundred  sixty  sixe  :  ib.,  sig.  3  Kkk  3  rojt.  1646  ^is 

hard  to  meet  a  lanspresado,  where  1  Some  ells  of  favour  do  not  straight  appear ; 
J.  Hall,  Poems,  p.  10.    [T.] 

Variants,  lancespade,  lance -pesaiio,  -spezzado,  -pesata, 
-presada,  -presado,  -presado,  -prisado,  lantsprisado,  ance- 
spade. 

lander,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  lancer,  a  soldier  who  carries  a  lance. 

1690  A  himdred  thousand  horse  trained  to  the  war,  |  And  back'd  by  stout 
lanciers  of  Germany;  Marlowe, //T^am^r/.,  i.  1^  Wks.,  p.  44/1  (1858).  1598 
a  resolute  troupe  of  horse,  either  Pistoletiers.  Hargulatiers  or  Lanciers:  R. 
Barket,  Theor.  0/  Warns,  Bk.  I.  p.  3.  1618  They  passed  with  all  speed 

thrtnigh  the  vauntguard  of  some  seven  hundred  lanciers:  Sir  R.  Willi asis. 
Act.  Lon  Cotsntr.,  p.  at.    [T.] 
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LANDAMMAN 


TAininniTnaTi  si. :  Ger. :  a  district  magistrate  in  Switzer- 
land.   See  ammaw^  amtnuui. 

18SS  all  the  landanmuuiiu  and  itadthalten  (licutenanu  of  ibe  landammami): 
L.  SiMOND,  SwitMtrlamd,  VoL  I.  p.  438. 

*laiidaii,  sb.:  Ger.  Landau,  name  of  a  town:  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage  with  a  folding  top. 

ITSS  be  let  down  the  top  of  the  Undau:  Hok.  Waltolb,  LtUm,  VoL  11. 
p.  341  (1857)1  1818  an  open  barouche  drawn  by  four  fine  gray  bones.  In  the 
landau  was  one  lady:  Mrs.  Opis,  Ntw  TaUi.  Vol.  1.  p.  67.  1880  these 

fiutbful  and  persecuted  animals  supply  the  place  of  landaus  taiJSaertt  to  the 
natives:  E.  BLAQUiERB.Tr.  S'v.  ^awMtf,  p.  114 (and  Ed.)i  1888  Ida 

Fklliser  sat  silent  in  her  coiner  of  the  large  landau  which  was  taking  Miss  Wend- 
over  and  her  school-fellows  from  Winaester  station  to  Kingthoipe :  M.  E. 
Bkaddon,  GoUtM  CaV,  VoL  1.  cb.  UL  p.  61. 

landgrave  (.i  !£),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Ger.  Lanterave  (Ger. 
Landgraf) :  a  count  over  a  large  district ;  the  tide  of  certain 
German  princes. 

bef.  1648  the  Device  off  Saxon,  the  Landis^ve,  and  other  Cities  and 
Prynds  evangelycal:  T.  Thbobals,  in  Ellis'  Onr.  Lttt.,  3nl  Ser.^  Vol.  ill. 
No.   cccvi   p.    laB  (1846).  1669   and  sucH  rulers  as  are    higher  into 

the  lande,  and  farther  from  the  sea,  are  called  Lantgraue,  that  i^  the 
ruler  or  Erie  of  a  Citie  or  Countrie  within  the  lande:  Grafton.  Ckraiu, 
Rich.  I.,  an.  1,  p.  84.  1691  enuironing  the  Campe,  against  tne  Lams- 

Tautt  and  the  rest  of  the  Luthercu*  sect:  Garrard,  Arl  H^arrx^  p.  343. 
.SOS  such  a  one  as  Tycko,  the  Lantgraut:  C  Hbvdon,  D^.  ytulic.  Astnl., 
-  ue,  or  Eaile  of  a  Ptotiince...Low  Dutch  Landt- 


fratu,  and  the  rest  of  the  LutktrtM  sect  :_Garrard,  Art  U^aiyr, 
W3  such  a  one  as  Tyckot  the  /      '  —    -- 

p.  143.  bef.  1617  Lante-jnai    . 

grave  :  Minshbu,  Gtiidt  into  Tmgtai,  s.v.        1682  our  Prince  the  Landgmtu 


1678  a  pretty 


<^  Htmn:  Contin.  of  our  Wnklj  Ntwn,  May  n,  p.  11. 

f»leasant  wall'd  Town  called  S.  Gotuer,.  .under  the  Lantgran  of  ttetttH,  who 
ives  in  a  Ikir  Castle :  J.  Ray,  youm.  Low  Coimtr.,  p.  75. 

landgravine,  sb. :  Ger.  Landgrdfinn :  the  wife  of  a  land- 
grave, a  princess  of  the  rank  of  a  landgrave. 

Landmannsclialten,  sb.pl. :  Ger. :  associations  of  students 
at  a  German  university,  each  comprising  students  from  one 
particular  district. 

landscape,  landsUp  (z  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  landsckap :  a 
picture  representing  a  prospect  of  natural  scenery;  a  view  of 
nattual  scenery;  metaph.  a  comprehensive  view,  a  com- 
pendium ;  also,  attrib.  as  in  landscape-gardening. 

1698  b  a  table  doooe  by  Cttsar  Saiita  where  bee  hadpainted  Landslcipes: 
R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Ltmatnu^  Bk.  ill.  p.  94.  1608  The  cunning  Fainter, 

that  with  curious  care,  |  Limning  a  Land-scape,  various,  rich,  and  rare ;  J.  SvL- 
VB.<iTKR,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  183(1608).  1606  First,  for  the  scene  was  drawne  a 
Landttchat,  consisting  of  small  woods:  B.  Jonsoh,  Matfua,  Wits.,  p.  893 
(tiiSV  1680  The  farther />rw>K/ of  the  .f»wchang<ih  into  ayre,  with  a 

low  Lamdshapt^  in  part  covered  with  clouds :  i^.  (Vol.  li.),  p.  157  (1640X  1688 
Milton,  £'/4/&{Ti>,  70.         bef.  1670  He  that  will  trouble  himself  with  me,  to 


low  Za«K&Aa/r,  in  part  covered  with  clouds:  i^.  (Vol.  II.),  p.  x<7(x64oX  1688 
Milton,  £'/4/&irn>,  70.  bef.  1670  He  that  will  trouble  himself  with  me,  to 
look  upon  the  Disease,  and  the  Symptons  in  a  moral  Landchape,  shall  not 


altogether  be  weary  of  it:  J.  Hackst,  Abp.  Wittiamt,  Ft.  1.  68,  p.  58  (1693). 
1670  such  a  beautiful  Landskip:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Hal.,  Pt.  i.  p.  64(1608). 
1681  They  seem  within  the  polisht  Grass  |  A  Luidskip  drawen  lo  Loolung- 
Glass:  A.  Marvbll,  Mite.,  p.  m.  1709  'Tis  by  Imitation,  the  nearest 

Approach  they  can  make;  a  Ptiitt,  a  distant  LatuMaft  of  immortal  Joys: 
Mrs.  Man  ley,  Nm  Atal.,  VoL  u.  p.  57  (snd  Ed.X  1711  real  Cascades  in 

artificial  Land-skipes:  Sftctator,  Mar.  6,  No.  s,  p.  11/9  (MorteyX  bef  17S0 
Now  iades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight:  Gray,  EUgy»  ii.  1780 

Estates  are  landscapes,  ^a^d  upon  awhile,  |  Then  advertis'o/and  auctioneer'd 
away :  CowpBR,  Tatk,  in.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  95  (1808X  1806  detached 

pieces  of  architecture  are  essential  in  creating  a  landscape  garden :  J.  Dallawav, 
Ois.  Eng.  Arckit.,  p.  245. 

•Landstnim,  sb.:  Ger. :  a  calling  out  of  the  militia;  the 
militia  force  over  and  above  the  soldiers  on  active  service, 
i.e.  all  able-bodied  males  between  certain  ages  not  serving 
in  the  army  or  navy  or  in  the  Landwehr  {g.  v.). 

1814  some  skirmishing  between  about  sixty  Cossacks... and  a  strong  party  of 
the  UuuUtrum  [sic]:  Alftiu  Skitcitt,  cb.  i.  p.  aa  1874  The  iMtditurm 

was  out  and  every  height  was  beset  with  agile  dimben  armed  with  their  unerring 
tissR.  H.-     •        " 


carUnea:  Missl 


.  Busk,  TUnl,  p.  a88. 


Landtag,  sb. :  (^r. :  a  diet  or  parliament  of  a  German 
state. 

1601  Of  our  Landtmf*  we  bear  nothing  yet,  but  the  necessity  is  such  as  it 
must  be  shortly,  or  the  £inperour  will  feel  it:  Rtli^.  Wotton.,  p.  6s8  (i68sX 

Landvogt,  sb. :  Ger. :  governor  or  high  bailiff  of  a  district. 

1678  This  great  Council  chusesZoW/pcr^A/r,  and  assembles  upon  important 
occasons  that  concern  the  whole  Commonwealth:  J.  Rav,  y»uni.  LomCnmtr., 
p.  104. 

'Landwehr,  sb. :  Ger. :  the  reserve  forces  liable  to  active 
service  in  time  of  war. 

1889  Scott,  PttaVs  Lttttrs,  p.  na.  1844  the  3d  battalion  of  the  4th 

Kurmark  landwehr:  W.  Sibornb,  Wattrltt,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  i8s. 

Langoon,  sb.    See  quotations. 

1680  I  am  acquainted  with  my  old  Master's  Merchant,  he  us'd  to  let  him  have 
veryfinMd  Lampoon  and  BunUauxx  Shadwbll,  Wout.  Ca^iainA.  p.  5.  1698 
The  While  U^tnti  were  next  to  the  Bar  doaely  pressing,  j  And  Trutty  Langctn 
to  God  Bacchui  addressing,  I  Told  his  Godship  what  mighty  and  great  Repa- 


LAPIS   LAZULI 

tation,  I  His  Liquor  had  gained  In  the  Smgluk  Nation:  CoiUtntiat  rfLifutrt, 
P-7- 

Langne  d'oc,  the  romance  dialect  spoken  in  the  south  of 
France  in  the  middle  ages,  including  Provencal,  opposed  to 
Langue  d'oil,  Langue  doui,  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  north 
of  France,  whence  Modem  French  is  derived.  The  names, 
meaning  language  of  oc',  'language  of  oil  (oui)',  arise  from 
the  southern  word  for  'yes'  being  or,  fr.  Lat.^f,  =  'this',  and 
the  northern  word  for  'yes',  oil,  fr.  Lat.  hoc  illMd,='tbis  (is) 
that'. 

langne  de  ponrcean,/^r.:  Fr. :  hog's  tongue. 

1670  [See  •adonilUl. 

langne-dfr-lManf^  sb. :  Fr. :  borage,  bugloss  (= 'ox-tongue*), 
Anchusa  officinalis,  Nat  Order  Boraginaceae. 


1046  of  the  rootes  of  Langedebeefe  .X. 

.     .  ^^^ 

Bk.1.  n.  7.         16 

cfa.  8,  Vol  II.  p.  179. 


»,        Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo'i  Ckirurg., 

foL  xxxvi  v'/t.  1678  ThecommonBuglosse,  or  langue  debcuf:  H.  Lvtb, 

Tr.  Diidoeiit  Heri.,  Bk.  i.  p.  7.         1601  Holland,  Tt.  Pliu.  N.  H.,  Bk.  ay. 


Langnedoc,  name  given  to  wines  produced  in  the  south  of 
France,  including  the  Muscat  varieties ;  from  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  to  which  the  dialect  Langue  d'oc  gave  its 
name. 

1709  (See  Swciiady]. 

languor  (^  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mid.  Eng.  langour,  fr.  Anglo- 
Fr.  langour,  assimilated  to  Lat  languor:  a  feeling  of  fatigue, 
or  of  feebleness,  or  of  lassitude,  listlessness,  inertness,  debmty, 
depression. 

abt.  1300  Sua  has  eild  now  pis  ysaac  ledd  I  pat  be  in  laneur  \v.l.  langnre]  lijs 
in  bedd :  Cursor  Mundi,  3596.  abc  1886  In  languor  and  in  torment  foiyiis  I 
Two  yeer  and  moore  Uiy  irrecche  Aurelyus :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Frmnktiu't  Tmit, 


11413.  1006  For  hu  Udye  Crcsyde,  fiill  ofdoublenes  |  He  did  bewayle,  full 

well  the  langoure  |  Of  all  his  lou^  and  great  vnhappiDes:  Hawbs,  Pott,  Pitt., 

180T  A  swete  unguor^  a  great  louely  desire :  Teitel's  Misc.. 


the_ langoure  |  Of  all  his  lou^  and  great  vnhappiDes:  Hawbs,  Past.  Pitt., 
ug.  F  iiii  r*.  180T  A  swete  unguor^  a  great  louely  desire :  TotteVs  Misc.. 

p.  70(1870).  1B88  For  these,  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write  |  My  heart's 
deep  languor  and  my  soul's  sad  tears:  Shaks.,  Tit.  AiuL,  iii.  1,  13.  17U 

the  Poverty  and  Languor  of  Thought :  Spectator,  No.  396,  June  4,  p.  576/1 
(MorleyX  bef.  1789  Make  Languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  Death: 

PopB,  PnL  teSatirts,  411,  Wks..  VoL  iv.  p.  48(1757^  1748  I  had  been 

much  out  of  Older  for  above  a  month ;  languors  and  vertigos  succeeded  each  other, 
the  Utter  attended  with  sickness  at  my  stomach :  Lord  Chbstbrpibld,  Lett.^ 
Bk.  11.  No.  xxxix.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  3^1  (1777).  1816  a  female  toue  in 
a  dying  attitude,  in  which  extreme  languor  U  beautifully  represented:  J.  DALLA- 
WAY,  0/Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  303.  18. .  Thou  art  not  steep'd  in  golden 

languors,  |  No  tranced  summer  calm  is  thine:  Tbnnvson,  Marline,  i.  1868 
a  pensive  languor  took  the  place  of  her  lovely  impetuosity :  C  Rbaob,  Heard 
Caek,  Vol.  III.  p.  99. 

^^lanaqnenet  {±-—,-qu-vi  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Ions- 
quenet,ix.Qtx.Landsknecht\  a  German  foot-soldier;  a  game 
at  cards  in  which  one  player  holds  a  bank,  and  the  rest  play 
against  the  bank.  Partly  Anglicised  (in  the  original  sense) 
as  lansknight,  17  c. 

1766  And  the  Captain  whose  kindness  I  ne'er  can  forget  I  Will  teach  me  a 
game  that  he  calls  Lansquenrt:  C.  Ahstbv,  New  Bath  Cuidt,  Wks.,  p.  4; 
(1808).  1797  Lansquinet:  Encye.  Brit.  1863  Prince  Bouuoff  who  played 
lansquenet  with  us:  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  il  di.  iv.  p.  60(1887). 

lanterloo  {i.-Ji),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  lanterlu:  a  game  at 
cards,  now  called  loo  (q.  v.),  sometimes  abbreviated  to  lant. 

1679  Let's  send  for  some  Cards,  and  play  at  Lang-tiilloo  in  the  Box :  Shad- 
wbll, True  Widow,  iv.  p.  40.  1710  An  old  nmepence  bent  both  ways  by 
Lilly  the  almanack-maker  for  luck  at  langteialoo :  Addison,  Toiler,  No.  245.    [T.] 

lanterne:  Fr.    See  k la lanterne. 
lantzprizado.    See  lancepessade. 

Tiaodicean,  sb.  and  adj.:  an  inhabitant  of  Laodicea,  an 
ancient  city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor;  one  who  is  lukewarm 
in  religion ;  lukewarm  in  religion.    See  Rev.,  iii.  14,  16. 

1636  oeitaine  Laedictans,  and  Luke-warme  Persons:  Bacon,  Eu.,  xzxt. 
p.4a7(i87iX  1887  Porteuslwas]  the  most  Laodicean  of  all  the  prelates  who 
have  ever  sat  on  the  bench :  AtHenteum,  June  as,  p.  8a6/i. 

'lapis  lazuli,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  a  precious  stone  of  an 
azure  color,  Pers.  lajward,  of  which  the  best  varieties  are 
found  in  Persia  and  China. 

abt.  1460  lapis  lasuly:  Both  of  Quinte  .ffnrMV  (E.  E.  T.  S.)i  (T.  L.  K. 
OUpbant]  1648  mirabalanes  called  indi,  polipodye,  volubiIis,hopi>es,  Lapis 

laiuli:  Trahbkon,  Tr.  Vigr't  Chtrurg.,  fol.  ccxxvi  t»/a.  1666  And  amooge 
all  the  stones  of  this  myne,  that  u  but  which  is  of  a  blewe  or  asurine  coloine 


1699  Le^  leutxudis,  from  Persia:  R.  HAKLtnrr,  Veyaget^SA.  ii.  L  p.  vn. 
1611  LoMur,  The  LaniU,  or  Azure  stone:  CoTCB.  VtSn  I  Commend  also 

Beadt,  or  little  PUtes  of  Lapis  LamUi:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  CenL  x.  |  961. 
1644  figures  of  molten  brass,  double  gilt,  00  l^it  laiuHx  EvsLVH,  Dimry, 
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Vol.  I.  p.  1 19  (1879).       16M  the  Axured  LiUul  ttone :  S.  Lsnnaiid,  PartlktHcf., 
Pl  I.  p.  so.  ITM  a  pulpit...very  iindy  inlaid  with  U^t^amli:  Addison, 

Wkt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  37o(Bohn,  1854)1        ITM  llieie  is  a  glau  case  full  of  cnameb,... 
lapis  lazuli,  cameos:  Hor.  Walpolk,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  in.  p.  996  (1857)1  1M6 

pages  of  honour  in  lapis-lazuli  Uveries:  Ouida,  Stratkmon,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L  p.  13. 

*lapsas,  sb. :  Lat :  a  slip. 

18S8  I  say  tktU  tine's  a  lapsus  of  the  pen:  BrROif*  Don  yuoH,  xil.  xvi. 
18T7  "Boredf"  cried  Tom,  aghast  at  his  clumsy  laftut:  h.  W.  M.  LoCKHART, 
Mint  it  TAtMtf  ch.  xvii  p.  x6x  (1879X 

lapsoB  calami,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  slip  of  the  pen. 
'lapsus  lingnae,  pAr.:  Late  Lat. :  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

1668  what  have  I  done  be^es  a  little  £i/nu/fiv»<rf  DiiTDSN,lf«rf.  Marr^tll, 
BL  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  100(1701)1  1696  an  errant  La*ttu  Lingmi:  Cavaftxn, 
Lavtfor  Lovt^  L  10,  Wlcs.,  Vol.  I.  p.  374  (1710X  1718  He  nad  just  received 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Hochstat,  and  being  too  impatient  to  communicate  his 
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Lady  Morgan,  FL  Mmcartky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  uL  p.  146  (1819). 

iMTiais,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  menial  attendant,  a  footman,  a  runner, 
alac«ey  (7.V.). 

1646  he  brought  the  Peasans  to  be  worse  then  Laqmtit:  Howsu.,  Ltwit 
XII I.,  p.  75.  bef.  1699  bis  share  is  four-and-twenty  lacquais,  and  all  the 

rest  in  proportion:  SiB  W.  Temple,  Wkt.,  Vol  iv.  p.  243  (1770).  1880  send 
her  lafuait  forwards  to  eoquiie:  £.  Blaqoibrb,  Tt.  Sig.  PoHanli,  p.  306 
(snd  Ed.). 

laqnajg  de  place,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  servant  hired  for  a  time  by 
a  visitor  to  a  continental  city. 

1T87  Boxes  are  always  to  be  hired  for  the  night,  and,  at  the  comedies,  for  a 
few  pauls,  unless  you  send  your  Lacfuais  dt  PTact^  who  will  always  cheat  you 
when  he  can:  P.  Beckpord,  Lttt._fr.  TtaL,  Vol.  t.  p.  359(1803).  1809  I  ran 
about  the  city  three  whole  days  with  my  iaqumt  at  ^UKt,  before  I  could  get 
housed:  Maty,  Tr.  Ritsitck't  Trav.  Gtrm.g  Let  «ix.  Pinkertoo,  Vol.  vi.  p.  67. 
1819  All  this  time  he  had  been  desnatchug...one  [servant]  to  proctue  me  a 
laoMoit  di flaci:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Zi^,  p.  668  (1875).  1830  Found  every- 
thmg  prepared — an  excellent  apartment,  iofuait  at  fVut^  and  courier:  GretiilU 
Memeirt,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  aSJ  (187}).  186S  in  whidi  city  [Paris]  Mugford 

would  never  consent  to  have  a  laqwut  dt ptact^  being  firmly  convinced  to  the  day 
of  his  death  that  he  knew  the  French  language  quite  sufficiently  for  all  purposes 
of  coaversatton:  Thackeray,  Phitif,  VoL  I.  ch.  xviil  p.  334  (1887). 

laquay:  Eng.  <r.  Old  Fr.    See  lackey. 

L&r  famillftrlB,  pkr. :  Lat. :  a  domestic  Lar,  the  spirit  of 
the  founder  of  a  Roman  family. 

1888  And  the  Lares  familiares  [//.],  who  love  the  warmth  of  familieland  the 
homely  converse  of  men ;  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  John  IngUtoHt,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ii. 
pw  37  (snd  Ed.).  18M  Thomas  Pitt,  (Sovemor  of  Fort  St.  (George,. ..[was] 

the  grandfather  of  Chatham,  and  great-grandfather  of  William  Pitt,  and,  throng 
his  sons  and  daughters,  the  great  tar  of  not  fewer  than  five  families  in  the  English 
peerage:  Atktmnm,  July  ao,  p.  88/3. 

lar&rlain,  .r^. :  Lat. :  a  shrine  of  the  Lares  {q.  v.).  ■ 

1797  Encyc.  Brii.  1816  It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  when 

travelling  to  cany  the  Penates  with  them...whenthe^  returned  these  images  were 
depoeited  in  the  Lararium  or  wardrobe  which  stood  m  some  secret  apartment,  the 
aleening  room  or  library :  J.  Dali.away,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  165.  1848  the 
old  lararium,  stripped  of  its  ancient  images  of  ancestor  and  god:  Lord  Lytton, 
Harvld,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  3/1  (3rd  Ed.)L  1886  little  stepa,  like  those  vtn  la- 

rarium: Atktuaum,  Oct.  10,  p.  477/3. 

Lares,  sb.  pl,  LAr,  sing. :  Lat :  the  household  gods  of  the 
Ancient  Romans  ;  hence,  home.    See  Penates. 

1603  Doth  shee  private  Larts  blesse:  B.  Jonsom,  EnttrtainrntHtt,  Wks., 
p.  874  (i6t6).  1704  all  the  ancient  lares  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  jug- 

bottle  :  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  466  (Bohn,  18S4X  1732  several  fine  little 

Heads  of  Lares  are  on  Shelves  all  round  this  Room :  Richardson,  j'l^/atfr,  b'c. , 
iu  Italy,  p.  149.  1776  I  am  returned  to  my  own  Lares  and  Penates:  Hor. 

Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  VI.  p.  sto  (1857).  1816  Penates  and  Lares  appear  to 
have  drawn  iheir  origin  from  the  remotest  antiquity:  they  were  known  to  all 
nations...  The  Penates  were  chosen  by  the  individual  from  the  gnds,  and  the  Lares 
were  fovorites  among  them,  or  deined  persons :  J.  Dallaway,  0/  Stat.  &* 
Sculpt.,  p.  163.  l872  a  cloud  of  dust  which  profanes  the  Lares  and  Penates 

so  dear  to  him :  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/i  iu  India,  ch.  ii  p.  15. 

larghetto,  tidv.  and  sb. :  It. :  Afus. 

1.  adv.:  a  direction  to  performers  to  render  a  passage 
somewhat  slower  than  andante  (g.v.),  but  not  so  slow  as 
largo. 

2.  sb. :  a  movement  in  the  time  indicated  above. 

1794  LAKGETTO,  or  I.ARGHETTO,  denotes  a  Movement  a  little  quicker 
than  LARGO :  SJktrt  Extlic.  cf  For.  Wdt.  in  Mm.  Bkt.  1888  the  larfhttto, 
"Orso,  see  me,"  recalls  Wolfnn's  song  from  Tannkiuitr:  Standard,  Kyc,  19, 
p.». 

burgo,  cidv.  and  sb. :  It. :  Mus. 

I.  adv. :  a  direction  to  performers  to  render  a  passage  in 
slow  time,  with  breadth  and  dignity  of  interpretation. 

1794  LARGO,  Slow;  by  which  Word  is  commonly  to  be  understood  a  Slow 
Movement,  yet  quicker  by  one  Degree  than  GRAVE,  and  by  two  than  ADAGIO-: 
Shari  Explic.  iff  Far.  Wdt.  in  Mut.  Bkt. 


2.  .r^.:  a  movement  of  a  musical  composition  to  be  ren- 
dered as  above. 

1794  (See  \\  1886  It  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  largo,  a  lowdy 

strain  of  malody :  Atkinteum,  Sept.  5,  p.  311/a. 

larl,  lwrin(e),  sb. :  Pers.  lirf:  a  Persian  coin  equal  to  five- 
eighths  of  an  abassi  (a.  v.).  The  lead  was  originally  a  piece 
of  silver  wire  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  bent  round 
into  the  shape  of  a  hook,  and  stamped. 

1588  1  haue  seene  them  sold  for  eight  or  ten  Larines  a  peece,  which  maye  be 
of  our  money  X.  s.  or  xiii.  s.  iilLd. ;  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.Fredtrick'tVoy.,  foL  5^. 
1698  an  Oxe  or  a  Cowe  is  there  to  be  bought  for  one  Larijn,  which  is  as  much  as 


halfeaCildeme:  Tr.  J.  VanLintchottn't  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  u  p.  94  (i88;X  —  IJhe- 
wise  the  money  .called  Laryutn,  (which  hath  as  it  were  two  legges  stretching  out  like 
a  peece  of  silver  wire  that  is  beaten  flat,  printed  about  with  certain  small  Characten, 
which  is  coyned  at  a  place  called  Lory,  being  fine  silver)  is  brought  thethor  in 
great  quantities :  ib.,  p.  15/1  (1508).  1699  The  sayd^larine  is  a  strange  piece 
of  money,  not  being  round  as  all  other  money  in  Chrutianitie,  but  it  is  a  small 
rod  of  sHuer  of  the  ^[reatnesBe  of  the  pen  of  a  goose  feather.. .6  of  these  larines 
make  a  duckat,  which  is  40  medines  or  eight  Sales  of  Altppo :  R.  Hakluyt. 
Voyagts,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  272.  1684  Larrttt  fashioned  like  point-aglets,  and 

are  worth  ten  pence:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  iji.  166S  Saaeh- 

Ismatl  had  Coined,  in  his  time,  a  kind  of  Money,  which  was  called  Lari,  and  it 
was  made  after  the  manner  of  a  thick  Latin  wire,  flatted  in  the  middle :  J.  Davies, 
Ambaisadart  Trav.,  Bk.  vt.  p.  223  (1669)1 

lariat  (,±  -  -\  sb. :  Eng.  (U.  S.)  fr.  Sp.  la  reata,='tht  rope' 
(for  tethering  or  picketing  horses):  a  rope  for  fastening  a 
horse  while  grazing ;  a  lasso  (7.  v.). 

1884  savage 
heads  and  launched 
1886  his  trusty  raw- 
N.  s.,  p.  S96. 


-ante,  adj.:    Fr. :   weeping,  in  tears, 


larmoyant,  /em. 
tearful 

1813  But  thou  know'st  I  can  be  a  right  merry  and  conceited  fellow,  and  rarely 
'larmoyant':  Byron,  in  Moore's 2. j*,VoL  11.  p.  346(1831). 

*\»m,pi.  larvae,  sb.:  Lat.,  'harmful  spirit  of  the  dead', 
'mask'. 

1.  Rom.  Mythol.  an  evil  spirit  of  the  dead. 

2.  mask,  disguise ;  Zool.  the  early  form  of  an  animal 
which  undergoes  transformations  during  its  development  as 
an  animal ;  esp.  a  caterpillar  or  grub  which  is  to  become  a 
winged  insect  (opposed  to  imago,  q.  v.,  the  fully  developed 
or  true  type  of  the  species). 

1691  making  them  to  be  the  same  Insect  under  a  different  Larva  or  Hatnt : 
I.  Ray,  Cnation,  Pt  i.  p.  33  (1701).  17(K  Madam  Dacier...f»nctes  that  the 
larva,  or  the  persona  of  the  Roman  actors,  was  not  only  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but 
had  talse  hair  to  it,  and  came  over  the  whole  head  like  a  helmet :  Addison,  Wkt., 
Vd.  I.  p.  466  (Bohn,  18S4X  1820  Pigs  are  very  useful  in  Italy  in  destroying 
the  larvm  of  k>custs:  M.  Graham,  Thrtt  Months  ntar  Romt,  (L  58.  1836 
the  lame  of  the  sphinx-moth:  J.  F.  Davis,  CAiwm,  VoL  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  331. 

'larynx, //.  larynges,  .r^. :  Late  Lat  fi-.  Gk.  Xdpt7{:  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  which  contains  the  vocal  chords, 
and  is  the  organ  of  vocal  sound. 

1678  This  Larinx  is  the  Orgais,  by  which  we  receiue  and  put  forth  breath, 
as  also  of  makyng  and  fouimyng  voyce :  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  1.  fol.  16  V. 
1619  the  Sides,  Brests,  Larinx,  Os  Hyoides,  Wind-pipe,  PaUite,  Teeth :  PoR- 
chas,  Microcosmut,  ch.  x.  p.  110.  1646  the  Larynx  or  Throttle:  Sir  Th. 

Brown,  Pttud.  Ep.,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xzvL  p.  140  (1686).      1691  [See  •ptSlOUU). 

*lascar>,  lescar,  .r^. :  Pers.  Ioshkar:  an  army,  a  camp. 

1626  there  being  no  lesse  then  two  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  in  this  Leskar,  or  Campe:  Purchas  Pilgrims,  VoL  ti.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1481. 
1634  passed  safely  ouer  the  Riuer.with  most  part  of  the  Lttcar,  or  Army,  which 
shee  immediately  put  into  Battaglu:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  33. 

lascar*,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.,  ultimately  fr.  Pers.  laskarf,=^a. 
soldier':  a  low  class  of  artillerymen ;  a  tent-pitcher;  a  com- 
mon sailor  (of  Malay  or  E.  Indian  origin). 

168S  I  caused  all  my  Laskayres  to  remaine  aboord  the  ynicorut:  Pdrckas, 
Pilgrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  v.  p.  65a  1786  Some  Lascars  and  Sepoys  were  now 

sent  forward  to  clear  the  road :  In  R.  Orme's  Hist.  Mil.  Trans.,  i.  394  (t8o3X 
[Vule]  1799  the  Lascars  and  followers  of  the  Artillery :  Wellington,  .fi>/^. 
Dtsp.,  VoL  I.  p.  168  (1858X  1804  [See  soliimdaasal.  1872  the 

/ai«r,  who  is  to  be  met  sweeping  a  crossing,  or  selling  matches  in  our  streeu : 
Edw.  Braddon,  Li/i  in  India,  <£.  L  p.  4. 

*lasso  {^  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  ltt(o,  or  Sp.  lazo :  a  long 
cord  of  hide,  with  a  running  noose  at  one  end,  which  noose 
is  thrown  so  as  to  catch  horses,  cattle,  &c. 

1811  In  Chili,  it  is  usual  to  hunt  the  Huanacos,  with  the  laio  or  noose : 
W.  Walton.  Permian  Sktt*.  p.  to.  1886  several  lassos  and  balls ;  Capt. 
Head,  Pampas,  p.  18.  1846  The  Gaucho,  when  he  is  gomg  to  use  the  buo, 
keeps  a  smaO  coil  in  his  bridle-hand,  and  in  the  other  holds  the  running  noose : 
C  Darwin,  yeum.  Beaglt,  ch.  iiL  p.  44. 
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LATAKIA 


latakia,  sb. :  a  fine  kind  of  Turkish  tobacco  named  from 
Latakia,  a  port  of  Syria. 

1M9  I  am  now  Eoine  to  inquire  after  him,  and  smoke  some  of  his  Latakia : 
Lord  BBACONsriELD,  TaiKred,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  x.  p.  477  (iStiX  18B0  fragrant 

clouds  of  Latakia:  Thackbrav,  PtHdnmit,  Vol.  11.  cb.  i.  p.  s  ^1879).  .  ISM 
the  orie|.chamber  was  scented  with  Tarakia,  Manillas,  Buijundtcs,  and  liqueurs : 
OuiDA,  Stratkmtn,  Vol.  1.  ch.  t  p.  4. 

latche,  latchesse:  Eng.    See  laches. 

'lateen,  latine  ( -  i>),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  latine,  fem.  of  latin, 
=' Latin':  applied  to  a  triangular  sail  extended  on  a  long 
sloping  yard,  or  to  the  said  yard,  or  to  the  rig  of  a  boat  with 
such  sails.  They  are  used  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
S.  Europe,  and  also  in  sundry  Oriental  craft 

177S  Ash.       1790  [See  oangla]. 

latere,  sb.  abl. :  Lat. :  the  side.    See  a  latere. 

1628  hehatha  tytleof.S.  Cecile/And  is  a  Legate  of  latere /A  dignitie  of  hye 
premynence:  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Barlows,  Rtd4  mt,  A'c,  p.  50(1871). 

*latet  angnis  in  herba,  pAr. :  Lat. :  a  snake  is  lurking  in 
the  grass.    Virg.,  Eci.,  3,  93. 

1666  Howbeit,  latet  aitguit  in  Atria  as  the  proverb  is ;  you  mean  a  subtlety 
in  the  word:  Bradford,  Sermniu,  &•€.,  p.  504  (Parker  Soc,  1848).  1601  For 
as  touching  the  latter,  iatei  angvis  in  keria,  which  but  by  this  meanes  oould  not 
well  be  descried:  A.  C,  Antw.  to  Lei.  0/ a  JtniUd GtHt.,  p.  38.  1606  This 
extreme  urging  and  soliciting  makes  most  men  think  that  latti  anguix  in  herbA : 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Timei  0/  Jot.  I. ,  Vol.  1.  p.  68  (18^8).  1614  if 
she  discovers  the  green  and  gay  flowers  of  deiice,  he  cries  to  the  ingredients, 
Lattt tmtuit  in knia:  T.  Adams,  WIu.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  i.  p.  159(1867). 

latibnliini,//.Iatibala,^^.:  Lat.:  a  hiding-place, a  retreat 
in  which  an  animal  hibernates. 

1691  Those  Animals. ..findinjg  in  the  Stone  some  small  bole  teaching  to  the 
middle  of  it,  might. ..creep  into  tt,  as  a  fit  UUihulutn  for  the  Winter:  J. Ray, 
CreaiioHt  Vi.  11.  p.  329(1701). 

latiner  {±z.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  latinur:  one  who 
can  speak  or  use  the'  Latin  language ;  an  interpreter. 

latitat,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat  latitare,=*\.o  be 
hidden':  'he  (she)  lies  hidden',  name  of  an  old  writ  by  which 
a  person,  supposed  to  be  in  concealment,  was  summoned  to 
the  King^s  Bench. 

?  loss  Now  fibr  our  reward,  sucbe  men  as  we  sett  a  worke  and  commaimdjrd 
them  in  the  Kyngs  name  ageynst  ther  mynds,  escuyng  dawnger,  to  bryng  us  in 
to  the  wcyera  to  come  to  t)ie  lyght  and  trewythe  of  every  the  powr  men  by  color 
hathe  ben  a  restyd  with  latitathis:  E.  Fords,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser., 
Vol  II.  No.  cdii.  p.  aaS  (1846).  1686  (See  habama  eorpuB].  1607 


A  latitat,  Sword  and  Dagger ;  a  writ  o/execMtion^  Rapier  and  Dagger :  Middlb- 
TON,  Pkmix,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  l.  p.  i&(i885).  1664  Or  that  thy  over-wary 

NtulraUty,  will  alwaies  prove  a  Latitat,  and  concealment  of  Sa/ety\  R.  Whjt. 


LOCK,  Zoolomia,  p.  380.  1743  they,  upon  the  clautum/rtfitt,  (without  fine 
or  delay)  might  hold  to  bail,  as  the  other  court  did  upon  the  latiuts:  R.  North, 
Livei  ofNorthi,  Vol.  i.  p.  105  (1836X  1760  it  is  only  sakl  a  Writ  of  Latitat 
issued,  without  shewing  the  Return :  Gilbsrt,  Cam  in  Lam  A'  Equity,  p.  77. 

l&tr&tor,  .r^. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  latrare,=^to  bark':  a 
barker. 

1636  Lalraior,  Which  haiketh,  or  layleth,  or  scoffeth :  Cocksram,  Pt.  t. 
(snd  Ed.). 

*latrla,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  \aratia,  ='service',  'worship': 
in  Latin  theology,  worship  offered  to  God  only,  opposed  to 
dnlla  and  hyperdnlla  {qg.  v.). 

bef.  1699  The  practice  of  the  catholick  diurch  makes  genuflections,  pit>stta- 
tions,  supplications,  and  other  acts  of  latria  to  the  cross:  Stilungflebt,  Rom. 
Idol.    [T.]       1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

'landannin,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.,  a  false  form  for  ladanum  used 
in  a  false  sense :  tincture  of  opium. 

1609  Haue  I  no  firiend  that  will  make  her  diunket  or  giue  her  a  little  lada- 
nnm  or  of  turn:  B.  Jonson,  SU.  Worn.,  iv.  4L  Wks.,  p.  575  (1616).  1643  I  need 
no  other  Laudanum  than  this  to  make  me  sleep :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med., 
Pt.  II.  f  xiL  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  447  (Bohn,  1851).  1743  strong  wine  was  his 

laudanum,  as  if  he  had  been  troubled  with  the  hysterics:  R.  North,  Lives  ^ 
Northt,  VoL  II.  p.  416  (i8a6).  1779  Lord  Bolingbroke,  I  hear,  will  live.  At 
first  they  thought  he  had  taken  laudanum :  Hon.  Walpole,  Letttn,  Vol.  vii. 
p.  211  (1858)1  1833  A  Quintessential  laudanum  or  "black  drop" :  Byron, 

Don  yuan,  ix.  Ixvii.  1878   tbe  victim  would  hare  a  better  resource  in  the 

bottle  of  laudanum  than  in  the  humanity  of  the  executioner :  J.  Payn,  By  Proxy, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xiL  p.  145. 

laudanum:  Mod.  Lat    See ladantun. 

land&ri  a  land&te  viro,  phr. :  Lat :  to  be  praised  by  a 
man  who  is  praised.    See  Cic,  Epp.  ad  Fam.,  $,  12. 

1777  Laudarii  laudato  viro,  has  at  all  times  been  accounted  a  very  pardon- 
able ambition:  Lord  Chesterfibld,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  i.  No.  xl  Misc. 
Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  3a  (1777)1 

*landator  temporls  acti  se  puero,  phr. :  Lat. :  a  praiser 
of  past  times,  when  he  himself  was  a  boy.    Hor.,  A.  P.,  173. 


LAYMAN 

1786  Pops, /.«».,  Wks.,  VoL  IX.  p.  900(1757).  1768  I  am  neither  tnir 

nor  sUly  enough  yet,  to  be  a  snarling  laudator  teutfcris  acti:  Lord  Chrstsi. 

.    , ,  ,  IilS9X 

1884  Tliere  is  an  inclination  in  man  to  be  laudator  ttmporit  acti:  &.  C  Lonci, 
Studies  in  Hist.,  p.  119. 

lauia,  sb. :  Mod.  Gk.  fr.  Gk.  Xai;pa,='an  alley':  a  cloister, 
a  hermitage,  a  monastery  (of  the  Greek  Church). 

1868  C  Kingslby,  Hyfaties,  ch.  L 

*Iaiini8tinii8,  Lanms-Tinos,  sb.:  Late  Lat:  an  onia- 
mental  evergreen  shrub.  Viburnum  Tinus,  Nat.  Order  Ct^- 
foliaceae,  cultivated  both  for  its  foliage  and  its  fine  corym- 
bose blossom. 

1664  DECKHBBR...AVin»m  in  Prime,  or  yet  lasting:  Black  HetUere, 
LauruS'tiuus,  single  Primroses :  Evblyn,  Xal.  Hort.,  p.  3a6  (1799).  llf} 

cut  hedges  of  Cypress,  Alatemns,  Laurel,  Bay,  Pkiilyrra,  Laurus  tinus  and 
other  semper.virent  plants:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Lmo C*untr.,  p.  364.  1699  The 
first  Oiurt  was  set  about  with  Cases  of  extraordinary  large  Laurus  Timus,  aad  in 
the  Gardens  there  were  some  cut  into  square  Pyiamids;  H.  Lister,  yium.  ts 
Paris,  p.  x88.  1767  laurels,  launistinus,  pyracantha,  arbatiis..,witb...odicr 

kinds  of  hardy  ever-green  shrubs:  J.  Absrcrombib,  Ev.  Man  ram  Gardner, 

Jb  <o8  (1803).  1840  seated  under  a  launistinus  in  the  garden:  Bauaii 

ngolds.  Leg.,  p.  70  (1865X 

Lans  "DWfphr.:  Late  Lat:  Praise  (be)  to  God. 

1631  I  have  a  competency  ilaus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificem  patrotu: 
R.  Burton,  ^)M/.  .Aff/.,  To  Reader,  p.  4(1817).  bef.  1863  Ifwecandoonr 
duty,  if  we  can  keep  our  place  pretty  honourably  through  the  combat,  let  ns  Wf. 
Lans  Deo  I  at  the  end  of  it :  Thackeray,  Roundaiout  Papers,  p.  6a  (1879)1 

Lanwine,//.  Lanwinen,  .r^.:  Ger. :  avalanche. 

1818  the  pine  |  Sits  on  more  shaggv  summits,  and  where  roar  |  The  thundtring 
lauwine :  Byron,  Ckslde  Harold,  iv.  IxxiiL 

*laTa,  sb. :  It :  a  stream  of  molten  rock  ejected  from  a 
volcano ;  molten  rock  ejected  from  a  volcano ;  rock  cooled 
and  hardened  after  ejection  in  a  molten  state  firom  a  volcana 
Also,  metaph. 

1769  This  water  being  hard  and  ciude^  they  filtrate  it  through  a  stone  whidi 
is  very  common  in  their  quarries.  It  is  a  kind  of  lava,  of  the  colour  of  soot,  iii  a 
medium  betwixt  the  density  of  the  grey  lava,  and  the  porositv  of  the  pumice :  Tr. 
AdansoiCs  Voy.  Seutral,  O'c,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  604  (1814),  1780  the 
ground  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  particularly  near  the  sea  shore,  coanAs  of 
lonia  as  Juffa,  which  is  frequently  covered  with  other  sorts  of  stones:  Tr.  Km 
Troifs  Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  i^i  (and  Ed.).  1818  The  northern  and  tultn 

shores  of  that  lake  are  completely  covered  with  lava :  E.  Henderson,  IceUitd, 
VoL  I.  p.  lit  1819  Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move,  |  And 
the  blood's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blaze:  Byron,  Dom  yuan,  11.  dxxxvl  mo 
the  streets  are  paved  with  lava— houses,  nslBres,  and  cburcbes  ate  built  of  Ian: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  108.  1847  toys  in  h»a, 

<ans  I  Of  sandal:  Tennyson,  Princ.,  Prol.,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  4(1886).  UeT 
It  was  simply  a  great  block  of  black  lava,  crowned  with  brushwood:  C  KiNGSur, 
Two  years  Ago,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  471  (1877). 

laveer  (:;.  n),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  laveeren :  Naut. :  to  tadc. 

1649  like  the  fam'd  ship  of  Trever,  I  Did  on  the  shore  himself  laver :  Love- 
lace, Lucasta,  PL  11.  (R.]  1663  we  laveer'd  it  with  a  West.wind: 
J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  \.  p.  11  (1669).  1663  But  those  that  'gaimi 
stiff  gales  laveering  go  |  Must  be  at  once  resolved  and  skilful  too:  Drydex 
Aslr.  Red.,  65. 

lavolta,  lavolte,  sb.:  It.  la  volla,='the  turn':  a  livdy 
round  dance  of  Italian  origin.    Rarely  Anglicised  as  lavoli. 

1684  Item  he  saith,  that  these  night-walking  or  rather  night-dansiDg  witches, 
brought  out  of  Italie  into  France,  that  danse,  which  is  called  La  voUa :  R.  Scorr, 
Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  ii.  p.  4a.  1689   Pkabus  fetched  his  LanaUts  oo 

the  purple  Plaines  of  Neptunus:  Greene,  Menapkon,  p.  33  (1880).  1601 

I  cannot  sing,  I  Nor  heel  the  high  la  volt,  nor  sweeten  talk,  {  Nor  play  at  subtle 
games:  Shaks.,  Troil.,  iv.  |,  88.  1611  mountaines  and  valleyeswere  said  to 
dauDoe  Lauoltoes  and  Rounaelayes:  Coryat,  Cramie.vi^  A  4  e^.  1614  hot 
there  you  may  dance  without  a  pipe,  and  leap  Uvoltaes  in  hell,  that  have  danced 
un's  measures  on  earth:  T.  Adaus,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  L  p.  351  (i86;r). 
1683  The  Uvoltas  of  a  merry  heart  be  with  you,  sir:  Middleton,  Mere  Dis' 
umUers,  v.  I,  Wks.,  VoL  vl  p  46s  (1885).  1630   [See  captlol*  i). 

1634  they  danced  Lauoltoes :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  5a.  U64— 6 

How  did  his  good  heart. ..dance  Lroaltoes  in  his  bosom,  to  hear  of  Joseph's 
honour:  J.  Trapt,  Com.  New  Test.,  Vol.  i.  p.  i6a/a  (1867). 

Ia'7oltateer,  .r^. :  Eng.,  coined  fr.  lavolta :  a  dancer  of 
lavoltas,  a  dancer. 

bef.  1636  The  second,  a  lavoltetere,  a  saltatory,  a  dancer:  Beau,  ft  Fu, 
Fair  Maid  0/ lust,  UL  i.    (C] 

lay^-Mon],  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  Ueman,  for  ltdenMn,='&gaTe 
with  joints':  a  lay-figure.  The  lay-  of  lay-figure  is  tbe  Du. 
lee-  of  Ueman. 

1694  For  what  remains  you  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  tag  as  the  life,  for 
every  figure  in  particular ;  a  figure  of  wood,  or  cork,  turning  upon  jotnts :  Drtdbn, 
Tr.  Du  Frtsuijfs  Art  Painting,  |  aao.  [R.  ]  .  1763  [Crispin  Pass]  describes 
the  use  of  the  Maneken  or  layman  for  di^osing  draperies:  Hor.  Waltole, 
Vertue's  Anted.  Painting,  VoL  v.    Engraven.    [R.] 
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LAZAR 

*luu  (J.~),  sd.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  iasar,  fr.  Late  Lat. 
laMarus,='A  leper',  fr.  Lazarus,  Gk.  Aa(apoc,  name  of  the 
beggar  covered  with  sores  in  the  apologue,  Luie,  xvi.  19:  a 
leper,  a  person  (esp.  a  beggar)  suffering  from  loathsome 
disease ;  aJso,  in  combin.  as  i/txar-Aouse.    See  Dives. 

abc  1886  To  haven  with  sike  lazan  acquaintance :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Prvi., 
•45.  146S  I  wiUe  that  eche  laaeer  of  man  and  woaian  or  child  within  Bury 
haie  ijd. :  JBtny  WiUt,  p.  17  (Camd.  Soc,  i8jo)l  148S  xij  demonyalu, 

njj  laian  of  the  palesey :  Caxton,  CMnt.  Crete,  p.  37  (1881).  IWT  the  poure 
\Mxan :  —  Bed  0/  C^ed  Mannen^  sig.  h  s  r'.  1090   ever  after  in  most 

wretched  case,  |  Like  loathsome  laian,  by  the  hedges  lay:  SpsNS.,  F.  Q.,  i.  iv.  3. 
U06  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar:  Shaks.,  Troil.,  v.  i,  n.  1611 

iMKretf  A  Lasuret,  or  Spittle  for  Lasers:  Cotgr.  1638  'rhere  is  no  man 

liviiig,  XKA.  the  poorest  lazar  in  the  world  that  hath  a  heart  and  aflectionL  but  he 
ctnkne:  Sibbbs,  Wke.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  176(1863).  16M— 6  10 

bimg  of  them  [clothes]  is  as  for  the  Lazar  to  brag  of  a  puuster  laid  to  his  filthy 
set*:  J.  TsArr,  Cm>.  New  Test.,  VoL  iv.  p.  27/2  (1867X  1667  Immediately 
a  place  |  Before  his  eyes  appear'd.  sad,  noisome,  dark,  |  A  lazar-housc  it  seem*(L 
woeiein  were  laid  |  Numbers  of  all  diseased:  Milton,  P.  Z...  xi.  479.  bef. 

1T4S  Did  piteous  lazards  oft  attend  her  door?  |  She  gave — iareweU  the  parent  of 
the  poor:  Savace,  On  Afrt.  ycnti.    (R.] 

*lasaxet,  lazarette  (-^  — -^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Ituaret:  a 
hospital  for  lepers  or  for  the  diseased  poor;  a  place  where 
people  are  kept  during  quarantine. 

1611  LoMaret,  A  Lazaret,  or  Spittle  for  Lazen:  CoTGR.  1T04  It  hapned 
a  few  Days  after  I  had  been  upon  the  Laxaret,  i,e,  the  said  Island,  that  there 
came  a  Frtmtk  Vessel  from  Algier:  J.  Pitts,  Acc,  Moham.,  p.  177,  1764 

Without  the  harbour  is  a  Uzarette,  where  persons  coming  from  mfected  places  are 
obliged  to  perform  quarantine;  Smollett,  France  &*  lia/j'.jdi.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 
p.36o(iBi7}L        1819  The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile:  Byron, /7m  7>«i>>,  "■  ccxv. 

*Lasara8 :  Gk.  AaCapot,  name  of  the  beggar  covered  with 
sores  in  the  apologue,  Lute,  xvi.  19:  representative  of  a 
miserable  beggar. 

1663  (SecSlTMl. 

lazo:  Sp.    See  lasso. 

lazul(I),  lazuli,  lazulus:  Late  Lat    See  lapis  lasnli. 

'*laz(s)aretto,  s6. :  It.  lazzeretto :  {a)  a  hospital  for  lepers, 
a  pest-house,  a  hospital  for  the  diseased  poor ;  {p)  a  place  in 
which  people  are  kept  during  quarantine. 

«.  1049  For  the  plague  there  is  a  house. ..two  miles  from  Venice,  called  the 
Laxarttto:  W.  Thoiia-s,  Hilt.  Ital..  fol.  83  f.  1606   the  Lmaretto: 

B.  JoNSON,  Volf.,  iv.  I,  Wks.,  p.  496  (1616).  1613  the  Ltuaretla,  which  is  a 
place  like  vnto  the  pesthouse  in  More-fields:  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender^s 
Trmveit  tt/Fonr  Englishmen,  p.  5.  1617  They  haue  a  Pest-house  called 

Ltsarette,  &  two  like  houses  for  Lepers:  F.  Morvson,  //in..  Ft.  l  p.  73. 
1619  (See  iMdlaat  ij.  1604    their  Lataretlos,  or  Houses  for  the  Poor : 

Howell,  Parthena^..  Pref.,  sig.  A  i  V.  1670  The  Lazaretto  is  a  vast 

Building :  R.  Lassels,  Voj.  Ital.,  PL  i.  p.  83  (1698).  1775  the  plague  might 
bc.prevented  from  spreadmg,  if  lazarcttoes  were  erected:  R.  CHANDt.ER,  Trafv. 
Aria  Mtnar,  p.  aSo.  1787  The  great  Hospital,  Lazaietto,  and  Prisons,  all 

daerve  a  strangei's  notice:  P.  Bbckford,  Lttt.  fr.  ItaL,  Vol.  1.  p.  8s  (1805). 
1818  with  its  extremes  of  poverty  and  splendor,  the  wretchedness  of  a  great  part 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  it  [Dublin]  is  to  me  a 
Gredan  temple  turned  into  a  lazzaretto:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  L 
ch  iL  p.  79  (18x9).  1830    an  arsenal,  a  lazaretto,  a  barrack,  and  a  public 

prison :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  l  ch.  v.  p.  145.  18S8   The 

sjck-foom  and  the  lazaretto  have  often  been  a  refuge  from  the  tossings  of  intel- 
lectual doubt :  Geo.  Eliot,  Jatufs  Repentance,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  305. 

h.  1616  When  they  haue  Pratticke,  they  are  inforced  to  vnlade  at  the 
Lausretto:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  6  (163a).  —  to  be  conueied  by  him  vnto  the 
Lauretta,  there  to  remaine  for  thirty  or  forty  dayes  before  I  could  be  admitted 
into  the  City :  £#.,  p.  237.  1741    we  were  fain  to  lie  in  our  Boat :  they  were 

indeed  so  avil,  as  to  make  us  an  ofiTer  of  the  Lazaretto,  in  company  of  some 
Slaves  who  were  devour'd  with  Vermin:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Taumtforl'sVoy..  VoL  II. 
p.  39.  1743  all  woollen  goods  are  put  into  the  Lazaretto,  which  is  a  place  two 
mila  from  the  town,  to  be  aired :  R.  North,  Lives  ^  Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  319 
(1836X  1830    we  were  condemned  to  enter  the  Lazzaietto:  £.  Blaquiere, 

Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  373  (and  Ed.X  1840  From  the  Lazaretto  I  took  my 

family  to  Pisa  and  Rome:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  VoL  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  sa 

*lazzar(me, //.  -oni,  sb. :  It.  (of  Naples):  an  idle, begging 
member  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Naples,  who  only  works 
casually. 

179T  Dr  Moore  computes  the  number  of  lanarani  or  blackguards  at  above 
30,000.  The  greater  part  of  these  wretches  have  no  dwelling-houses,  but  sleep  every 
nighi  under  porticos,  piazzas,  or  any  kind  of  shelter  they  can  find :  Encyc.  Brit., 
Vol  XII.  p.  6W1.  1818  some  one  of  these  genuine  lazzaronl  of  the  Irish 

melropola:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarthy,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  ao  (181^  1819 

From  the  lowest  Lazzaroni  up  to  their  fishing,  fowling,  Lazzarooi  kmg,  they  were 
all  Rjotdng:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  in.  ch.  xiv.  p.  3^7  (1810).  1838  there 

are  lazzaroni  all  over  Europe  ;  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  i.  p.  113s.  1644 
He  could  dance  a  TaiantaAa  like  a  Lazzarone:  Lord  BEACONsnsLD,  Coningsby, 
Bk.  IV.  clL  xi  p.  330  (1881). 

le,  pi.  les,  dtf.  art.  masc. :  Fr.  fr.  Lat.  pron.  ilium  (acc), 
='that':  the. 

le:  It.    Seelal 

le  diable  boiteux:  Fr.    See  Asmodens. 
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le  j«n  ne  vant  (valait)  pas  la  chandelier /Ar. :  Fr. :  'the 
game  is  (was)  not  worth  the  candle',  a  saying  derived  from 
the  practice  of  a  winner  at  cards  in  a  public  room  paying  for 
the  lights. 

1841   Lady  Blissihgton,  IMer  m  Fnuue,  VoL  i.  p.  tig.  U4S 

Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  17  (18S5). 

le  mot  d'tfnigme,  phr. :  Fr. :  the  key-word  of  the  riddle, 
the  key  to  the  mystery. 

leagner  {H-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  /#^#r,='camp',  'bed': 
a  camp,  a  besieging  force,  a  siege. 

1089  By  League,  or  Leigure,  Danske  can  fence,  or  frool  you,  friend,  or  foe : 
W.  Warmer,  AlSimi's  Engtand,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xvL  p.  6x  1090  They...doo 

call  a  Campe  by  the  Dutch  name  cXLtgar:  Sir  J.  Suythe,  Certtun  Discourses, 
p.  a  (Camd.  Soc,  1843).  1098  Asstdio,  a  siege  or  leagre :  Florio.  1600 
no  man  stirred  out  ofthe  Romanes  Leiger :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  v.  p.  194. 
1601  there  was  no  standing  camp  or  leaguer  wintered  at  any  time,  without  a 

5 aire  of  Aegle  Standards:  —  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  10,  ch.  4,  VoL  1.  p.  173. 
611  the  Lcager  (this  is  the  name  of  the  Sutes  armie  which  doth  use  in  the 
time  of  watres  to  lie  abroad  in  the  fields):  T.  Coeyat,  Crudities,  VoL  in. 
p.  79(1776^ 

leake,  leaque:  Anglo-Ind.    See  lac >. 

leang :  Chin.    See  liang. 

leaticke :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  Liatico. 

lech,  leek:  Anglo-Ind.    See  lac'. 

lechia  :  Chin.    See  llchL' 

leckar:  Eng.  fr.  Port    Seelacaner. 

lectisteminm,  sb.:  Lat,  'spreading  of  couches':  a  sacri- 
ficial feast  celebrated  by  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
honor  of  a  deity  or  of  deities,  in  which  images  of  the  deities 
were  placed  on  couches  at  tables  spread  for  a  banquet.  An- 
glicised by  Holland  as  lectisUme. 

1600  brought  gifts  unto  Palatiiun,  which  they  ofTeted  unto  the  goddesse,  & 
solemnized  a  Lectistemium :  Holland,  Tr.  ^tt^',  Bk.  xxix.  p.  71Q.  —  Duum- 
vita  appointed  for  divine  rites  and  ceremonies,  by  celebnating  a  Lectisteme,  (then 
first  instituted  in  the  citie  of  Rome)  to  appease  and  pacific  A  folic,  Latona,  and 
Diaita,  Hercules :  ii.,  Bk.  v.  p.  188. 

lector  {±  —\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Uctor,  noun  of  agent  to 
legere,=*t.o  read':  a  reader;  a  minor  ecclesiastic  in  early 
Christian  times. 

1626  Lector,  A  reader:  CIockbrah,  Pt.  1.  (and  Ed.)L  1888  [Julian] 

built  a  chapel,  and  participated,  as  lector,  in  conducting  the  service:  &happ- 
Herzog,  Encyc.  Relig.  KntwL,  VoL  11.  p.  laia. 

netgrthiu, //.  Idcythi,  Lat  fr.  Gk. ;  likythos,  Gk.  X^'xvAx : 
.r^. :  an  oil-flask,  a  slender  vase  with  a  narrow  neck,  for 
holding  unguents,  cosmetics,  &c. 

1883  The  only  ornament  of  the  steli  is  the  representation  of  a  fiiU-bodied 
lek^thos  in  round  relief:  C.  Fbnnbll,  Tr.  A.  lutchaelit'  Ane.  Marb.  in  Gt. 
Bnt,  p.  564.  1886  The  superb  collection  of  painted  vases.. .has  been. ..placed 
where  the  enridunents  and  oMour  of  each  lecytaus  can  be  studied:  Athmtum. 
Mar.  17,  p.  430/a.  1888  The  excavation  ofthe  mad  [at  Athens]  has  resultea 

further  in  the  discovery  of  several  A^mtfot,  with  borders  on  a  white  ground,  be- 
longing to  the  archaic  epoch:  Athenaum,  Mar.  17,  p.  347/1. 

ledger  (,-tz.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  /(rjy»r,=*one  that  lies 
down'. 

1.  a  resident,  a  resident  agent  or  ambassador;  also, 
aUrib. 

1693  the  Emperouts  Lieger  in  Ronu:  Relig.  Wottces.,  p.  708  (i68(X 
1098  her  Maiesues  most  prudent  and  carefuU  Ambassador  ligier  with  the 
French  King:  R.  HAKunrr,  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  sig.  '  ■s  f.  —I  had  bene  a 
lidger  in  Russia:  ib..  p.  373.  UM  the  Consul  for  the  French  merchants,  a 
ligier  then  at  TrifoUs :  ib.^  VoL  11.  l  p.  199.  1606  the  old  Venetian  leinr 
Molino  presented  to  the  kmg  and  pnnce  a  new  Icigcr,  called  Justiniano:  In 
Court  b*  Times  o/yas.  /.,  Vol.  L  p.  44  (i8^X  1630  our  Liegers,  concemitig 
their  liues,  haue  euer  liued  in  very  doubtful!  estate:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  1. 
Bk.  liL  p.  303,  abt.  1630  He  was  sent  Ambassadour  into  France,  and 

sUyed  there  a  Lieger  long ;  (1653)  R.  N aunton,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  36  (1870). 
bel.  1783  (^ffec.houses...m  the  chief  of  them  Talkers  Leidger  were  ofdora  to 
attend :  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  UL  37,  p.  139  (1740)1 

2.  the  principal  book  of  accounts  kept  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  finance  or  trade ;  also,  attrib. 

1098  all  accoimts  and  reckonings  sbalbe  brought  into  perfect  order,  into  the 
Lidger  or  memorial] :  R.  HAKLinrr,  Voyages,  Vol.  L  p.  ate.  1099  I  find  in 
the  said  ligier  booke,  a  note  of  the  said  Eymt,  of  all  such  goods:  ii.,  VoL  IL  L 
p.  98.  1748  Here  you  a  muckworm  of  the  town  might  see  |  At  his  dull  desk, 
amid  his  ledgers  stall'd:  J.  Thomson,  CtutU  ^InMtnct,  L  L 

3.  any  bar,  beam,  or  slab,  which  lies  in  a  fixed  horixontal 
position. 

ledgerdemayne:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  legerdeBiain. 
leechee  :  Chin.    See  lichL 
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LEGATO 


*^legato,  adv. :  It :  Afus. :  'connectedly',  a  direction  to 
performers  to  render  a  passage  smoothly  and  connectedly ; 
opposed  to  staccato  (g.  v.). 

1B86  AU  the  niceties  and  varieties  of  legato,  staccato,  or  the  ofken  n^lectod 
iaMrmediate  oombination  of  the  two:  W.  Glovbk,  CamMdgt  CharuUr,  I. 
xxtv.  975. 

lfig&tor,«^. :  Lat  noun  of  agent  to /4f<ifv,= 'to  bequeath': 

a  testator,  one  who  bequeaths. 

1687  a  lair  estate  I  Bcqueath'd  by  some  legator's  but  intent :  Dkvdim,  Hind 
&•/><»«(.,  II.  373.    [L.J 

legature :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ligature. 

Idg&tns  a  latere,  phr. :  Lat. :  a  legate  a  latere.  See  a 
latere,  latere. 

abt.  1S33  [See  a  lat«r«l.  1569  the  king  thus  beyng  stopped  and  fhis- 

tinte  of  his  puipose  by  teasoa  of  Beckets  Apostoluce  L«gacie,  beyng  LtgatMt  a 
laitrtx  thought  good  to  send  vp  to  the  Pope;  Gkafton,  Ckron.,  Hen.  11.. 
p.  59.  1618  "niese  [God's  ministers]  are  Urati  a  latere. — dispensers  of  the 
mysteries  of  heaven:  T.  Aoahs,  Wht.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  1.  p.  66  (1867X 
1670  a  Man  who  had  been  tJiirteen  times  Legatut  a  Latere :  R.  Lassbls,  Viy. 
Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  129  (1698).       bef.  178S  (See  a  Ut«M]. 

lege  talionis:  Late  Lat.    See  lex  tallonis. 

^legerdemain  {j.:.:^±,  -g-  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  liger 
demain,  Old  Fr.  legier  d4  Ma(>>,= 'light  of  hand':  sleight 
of  hand,  juggling  trick ;  also,  metaph, 

1628  0/churche  men  are  wyl^  foxes /More  crafty  then_iuggelers  boxes /To 

p.  114 


I 


lOwl  U  /  cnurche  men  are  wyly  foxes  /  More  crafty  then  luggelers  box 
lay  tigier  du  nuvne  teached:  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Barlowe,  Rede  me,  &^., 


.1871X  1079 — 80  plais  me  a  pretti  lugling  least  of  leger  de  main;  Gab. 

Harvcv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  sS  (1884X  1B79  I  would  not  that  alwomen  should  take 
pepper  in  the  nose,  in  that  I  haue  disclosed  the  legerdemaines  of  a  fewe :  I.  LvLV, 
jEM/AmeSfp,  119(1868)1  1679  This  cast  of  Ledgerdemayne :  Gosson,  SchcoUtif 
Ah.y  Ep.  Ded,,  p.  36  (Arber)^  1686  such  things  as  s^eme  miraculous,  are 

chtfeflie  doone  by  deceipt,  legierdemaine,  or  confedeiacie;  R.  Scott,  Ditc. 
Witch.,  Bk.  VIII.  cb.  i.  p.  ijS.  1691  But  he  so  light  was  at  legierdemaine,  | 
That  what  he  toucht  came  not  to  light  againe;  Spkns.,  CompL,  Prosopop.,  701. 
bef.  1693  he  learned  the  legerdemaines  of  nips,  foysts,  &c :  Grbbnb,  Gnate- 
wort*  0/ Wit,  Wks.,  p.  si  (1861).       1600  lifting,  or  lieger-dM-maine:  B.  Jon- 


son,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  i.  i,  Wks.,  p.  187  (1616)1  1603  these  juylen  and  vayaianl 
circumforanean  land-leapers,  tnese  piactisers  of  lieger  de  mam,  these  plaiers  at 
passe  and  repasse :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1199.  1610  Yea  ue  spiriu 
themselves  doe  deceive  our  senses ;  which  is  no  wonder,  fleeing  that  our  juglers 
can  doe  the  like  by  leiger  du  mayn ;  J.  Healey,  St.  Augiatiiu,  City  ^  Cad, 
p.  383.  1633  here  they  made  a  sport  of  lustice,  and  like  luglen  plaid  iener. 
demaiitewith  me:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aiemnn's  Life  of  GuzmoH,  Pt  11.  Bk.  ii,  en.  ii. 

eioS.  1641  the  late  legerdemain  of  the  papists:  Milton,  Reform,  in  Eng., 
k.  t.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  16  (1806X  1603  much  uken  with  his  feats  of  Leiger' 
demaine:].  Gaule,  Mag-attro-maneer,  p.  34a  1676  impoiaible,  that  the 
Christian  Church  could,  by  any  the  handsomest  Legerdemain,  delude  that  Eagles 
Eye:  J.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Relig.  Affeal,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xi.  I  4,  p.  104.  1713 
instruct  the  Students  jn  State  Legerdenudn,  as  how  to  take  on  the  Impression 
of  a  Seal,  to  split  a  Wafer,  &c. :  Spectator,  No.  30s,  Feb.  19,  p.  440/1  (MorleyX 
1763  You  legerdemain  men  be  more  like  to  conjure  the  money  from  our  pockets 
than  sense  into  our  skulls;  Smollett,  Launc.  Greavee,  ch.  it  Wks.,  Vol.  v. 
[K  ra  (1817)1 

Variants,  i6c.  ligier  du  mayne,  legerdemaine,  ledgerde- 
mayne, legierdemaine,  lieger-du-maine,  17  c.  lieger  de  main, 
leiger  du  mayn,  leggerdemaine,  leigerdemaine,  legerdymeane. 

l^gdret^  sb. :  Fr. :  lightness,  animation  ;  frivolity.  Angli- 
cised in  16,  17CC.  as  ligeritie,  legerity. 

^  (1698  a  signe  of  gr«u. ligeritie  and  Ughtnesse:  R.  Barret,  Tktor.  0/  Warrei, 
■  """I  The  organs.. .Break  u 
.  .  jh  and  fresh  legerity:  ,  ,     .,-. 

1766   It  has  all  the  legereti  so  much  prised  in  the  best  compositions  of  this 
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move,  I  With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity:   Shaks.,  Hen.   V.,  iv.   x,  33.] 


species  of  the  drama  amongst  the  French:  Warburton,  Let.  to  Gartick, 
Xiec  13,  in  Garrick  Correet.  1768  the  elegant  badinage  and  Imreti  of 

coovenation  that  sit  so  welt  on  the  French :  Gray,  Lettert,  No.  cxxxiii.  Vol.  IL 
p,  ti4ft8io)i  1779  her  spirit  and  Ugirett:  Hor.  Walpole, Lettert,\<A.  vii. 
[h  196(1858).  1836  the  army  is  greatly  disgusted  with  the  lteeret<  of  Marshal 
Oauxel,  to  which  the  failure  of  the  expedition  is...attribnted:  H.  Grsvillb, 
Diary,  p.  109. 

leggiadroiu,  adj. :  Eng.fr.  It  leggiadro:  graceful,  elegant 

1648  Yet  this  Retirement's  cloud  n'er  overcast  |  Those  beams  of  leggiadrous 
courtesy  |  Which  smild  in  her  deportment;  J.  Beaumont,  Peyckt,  xviu.    [R.] 

'leghorn,  Leghom,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  Leghorn,  corruption 
of  It.  Uvorno,  name  of  a  port  of  Tuscany  :  of  a  fine  bleached 
straw  exported  from  Livomo ;  a  hat  or  bonnet  of  straw-plait 
from  Livomo,  or  of  an  imitation  of  the  said  straw-plait. 

1836  My  wife. ..got  into  conversation  with  her  about  the  Englitk  Legkom 
bonneu:  W.  Cobbett,  Rnroi  Rides,  Vol.  11.  p.  174  (1885X 

lei^ble  (-i  -  ^),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  legible  (Cotgr.) :  capable 
of  being  read. 

1663  dress  the  lettersanerthysmaner...andtheyshallbelegible:  W.Wari>b, 
Tr.  AteiMt  Seer.,  Pt.  11.  fol.  8  r*.  1667—8  the  indications  of  his  future  per- 
fections  as.. .legible  as...!  ever  saw:  Evelyn,  Correef.,  \<i.  ill.  p.  101  (i87aX 
1776  some  so  high  as  not  to  be  legible :  R.  Ch  andlsr,  T'nsv.  Greece,  p.  248. 


LEMONADE 

Ugifer,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  /^f^r,= 'law-giving':  a 
law-giver,. 

1603  Thus  haue  all  lawea  and  legifen  with  great  maiesty,  ordained  a  dis- 
tinction of  pUce,  regard,  and  esteeme :  W.  Watson,  Qnaditiett  ^  Relig.  A* 
SIttte,  p.  53. 

legislator  {-!-=.  ±  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Ugis  /4/or,='pro- 
poser  of  a  law':  a  law-maker,  a  law-giver;  a  member  of  a 
legislative  body. 

1603  Though  Rudder-les,  nor  Pilot-les,  this  Boat  |  Among  the  Reeds  by  the 
Floods  side  did  float,  |  And  saves  from  wrack  the  future  Legitlator,  \  Lighting 
in  hands  of  the  Kings  gradous  Daughter:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,LMwt, 
p.  46a  (1608^  ISULegitlator,  A  law-maker,  or  a  law-giuer :  Cockeeam, 
Pt.  1.  {and  Ed-X  1777  the  singular  institutions  of  the  Jews,  the  observance 
of  which  was  enjoined  by  their  divine  Legislator ;  Robertson,  //ist.  A  merica, 
Bk.  I.  Wks.,  Vol  vl  p.  33  (i8a4X  1778  The  author  says  it  has  been  objected 
that  he  has  tamed  a  legLJalor  into  a  lover  in  a  novel :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters, 
Vol.  viL  p.  33  (i8s8X  1830  a  coundl-room  for  legislators :  T.  S.  HucHES, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  cb.  L  p.  6. 

*14giune,  Fr. ;  legtimen,  Lat :  sb. :  pulse,  any  leguminous 
or  pod-bearing  plant,  or  the  fruit  of  such  plants ;  a  pod  of  a 
leguminous  plant.    Anglicised  as  legume. 

bef.  1691  An  instance  of  this  may  be  afforded  us  by  some  legumens,  as 
peas,orbeans:  BovLK,  ff/b.,  Vol.  I.  p.613.  [R.]  bef.  1699  All  sorts  of  herbs, 
sallads,  plants,  and  legumes :  Sir  W.  Temple,  Wks.,  VoL  iii.  p.  318  (1770X 
1783  ugume:  Trav,  Anecd.,  Vol.  1.  p.  7.  1817  And  he  then  describes  the 

process  of  making  what  he  calls  Ugussu,  which  word  he  always  uses  for  soup : 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  28,  p.  381. 

l^gnmes,  sb.  pi. :  Fr. :  vegetables  for  the  table. 

leiger.    See  leaguer  or  ledger. 

*lekythos:  Gk.    See lei^thns. 

lelack(e}:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  lilaa 

*lemnia,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  X^/s/ta :  an  assumption,  a 
thesis,  the  major  premiss  of  a  proposition,  a  title  or  argument 
(of  a  literary  work),  the  heading  or  theme  of  a  scholiimi  or 
annotation,  a  proposition  preliminary  to  an  ulterior  demon- 
stration. 

1636  Lemmes,  An^rgument:  Cockbrah,  Pt.  L  (2nd  Ed.X  1678  In  order 
wheKunto,  we  must  first  lay  down  this  Lemma  or  Prefaratorjf  Propoeitienx 
CuDWORTH,  InteU.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  194.  1693  A  knavish  wagge  writ 
a  lemma  on  his  Pastoral  Letter  and  sent  it  him :  Hatton  Corresf.,  Vol.  11.  p.  190 
(1878).  1703  the  lemma,  if  I  remember  well,  being  oferota  et  udula :  Evklvn, 
Corresp. ,  Vol.  IlL  p.  395  (1872X 

•lemon  (.J.  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  limon :  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
allied  to  the  Citron  and  Orange,  Citrus  medica  Umonum, 
having  a  very  acid  pulp  and  a  rind  which  yields  a  strong 
essential  oil ;  the  tree  Citrus  medica.  Maundevile  evidently 
describes  an  entirely  different  fruit 

(abt  1400  And  for  the  Vermyn,  that  is  with  inne,  tbei  anoynte  here  Armes 
and  here  Thyn  and  Lcgges  with  an  Oynement,  made  of  a  thmg  that  is  depc 
Lymons,  that  is  a  manere  of  Fruyt,  Ivche  snuile  Pesen:  and  than  have  thei 
no  drede  of  no  CocodriUes,  ne  of  non  otner  venymous  Vermyn :  Tr.  Maundevilds 
Voytige,  ch.  xviii.  p.  199  (^1839X1  1663  iuse  of  Lymons:  T.  Gale,  Antid., 

foL  34  ro.  1677  chewmg  of  the  rinde...of  the  Lemmon :  J.  Frampton,  Joy- 
full  Newes,  p.  55  (15Q6X  1678  The  Limon  in  fashion  is  longer  then  tne 
Orenge:  H.  Lytb,  Tr.  Dodoen's  Heri.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  703.  1688  Shaks., 
/-.  Z.  Z.,  V.  a,  651.  1600  orenges,  cedars,  and  Itmons,  grow  naturally  there ; 
John  Porv,  "Tr.  Leds  Hist.  Afr.,  Introd.,  p.  14.  1600  Almonds,  Sugar 
Canes,  (Quinces,  Orenges,  Lemonds,  Polatos,  &c;  R.  H akluyt.  Voyages,  Vol.  in. 

y6.       1601  the  Citron  or  limon  tree:  Holland,  Tr./'tfu. /v.  //.,Bk.  13,  ch.i, 
•  ■■  p.  359.  1606  Limons:  B.  Jonson,  Volf.,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  46^  (1616X 

1616  groves  of  Oranges,  Lemonds,  Pomegranates,  Fig-trees:  Geo.  Sandys, 
Trav.,  p.  3(r632X  1688  a  little  sprinkling  of  a  Limon:  Relig.  Wotton., 

p.  473(i68sX  1646  Lemmons,  Pomegranats,  Cherries:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 

Pseud.  Et.,  Bk.  VI.  ch.  xii.  p.  274  (1686X  1666  trees,  amongst  which  of 

Limon,  Orange,  Coco,  Cubage.. .there  are  good  plenty:  J.  S.,  A  brief  and 
terfect  Joumai  of  ye  late  Proceed,  of  y  En^.  Army  in  ye  W.  Indies,  p.  18. 
1660  when  a  broth  is... too  tart. ..sweeten  it  with  Suger :  when  flat  and  wallow- 
ish...quicken  it  with  Orenges  and  Lemmons:  Markham,  .£a^.  Housetoife,n.  fib. 
1666  what  Fniit  you  like,  Orenges,  Lemons,  Lymes:  SirTh.  Hbrbbrt,  Treio., 
p.  33  (i|377X  1707   Variety  of  surprising  experiments,  made  of  two  incom- 

I)araole  Medicines. ..and  Salt  of  Limons :  Title.  1776  who  have  their  boiues 
situated  in  a  wood  of  olives,  orange,  and  lemon-trees:  R.  Chandlbb,  Trtev, 
Greece,  p.  irx.  1830  Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  also  are  exported  from 

Zante :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  147.  1846  in  the 

garden  observe  the  gigantic  lemons :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  298. 

Variants,  14  c. — 16  c.  lymon,  16,  17  cc.  lemond,  lemmon, 
16  c. — 18  c.  limon. 

lemonade  (^  r.  »),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  limonade:  an  infusion 
of  sliced  lemon  with  sugar,  lemon-juice  with  water  and 
(generally)  sugar ;  an  effervescing  beverage  with  a  flavor  like 
that  of  lemon. 

1604  Some  take  it  in  wine,  others  in  vinemr,  in  lemonade,  &c. :  E.  Crih- 
STOH,  Tr.  DAcosta's  Hist.  W.  Indies,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  9^  (1880X  1670  te- 
fiesh  themselves  with  Wine  standing  in  Snow,  or  with  Limonade.  or  some  such 
cooling  Drinks:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  138  (1698X  1676  I  saw  at 
a  ViUis  not  far  off,  a  grave  mighty  bearded  Fool,  drinking  Lemonade  with  his 
Mistiis:  Shadwbu.,  Libertine,  i.  p.  9.  1664  That  (drink)  which  is  most 
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they  see  walke  by  nignt  which  the  Antiquitte  cauled  Ltmntres :    K. 
DtcadeSt  Sect  i.  p.  85  (1885).  1A26  Lemures,  are  night  walking  deuiis  or 

baggs:  CocKERAU,  Pt.  iii.  (and  Ed.).  16C7  To  the  Earth  doe  belong  Gnoms, 
Lemurs.  Sylphs,  Montans,  Zonnets,  whose  Monsters  are  the  Pigmies:  H.  Pin* 
NBtL,  Fkilos,  R*/.,  p.  96.  1770  these  animals  were  of  old  a  nuisance,  being 


LEMUR 

conunon  In  Turk€y  comes  somewhat  near  onr  LemomuU;  Tr,  Tavemitf't  Grd. 
SiigHier'i  Sirof.,  p.  96.  1749    the  Kveral  logti  are  to  be  (hops  for  toys, 

UnmuuUt,  rtacn,  and  other  raffittichutemtnt :  Lord  CHBSTBKriBLi>,  Lttt,, 
Bk.  II.  No.  U.  Misc  Wki.,  Vol.  It.  Ik  357(1777).  ITM   Still  be  thy  nightly 

oflerings  paid,  |  Libations  large  of  Liaionade :  H.  MoKB,  Bat  Bint,  las. 

♦lemur,  Late  Lat ;  lemur  iji  -),  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat. :  sb. : 
name  of  the  typical  genus  of  half-apes  or  Protimiae,  or  of 
any  member  of  the  sub-order  Lemuroidea  or  half-apes. 

1796  This  species  of  Lemur  somewhat  resembles  «  cat,  with  its  long  tail, 
diversified  with  black  and  white  ringlets :  Tr.  Thmnbtr^t  C.  rf  Gtod  He**, 
Knkerton,  Vol  XVL  p.  146  (iSt4X 

lemnres,  sb.  pi. :  Lat. :  shades,  ghosts  of  the  dead.  Some- 
times Anglicised  as  lemurs,  sing,  lemur  (jh  —). 

1665  In  these  they_  graue  the  lyuely  Images  of  such  phantasies  as  they  suppose 
night  which  the  Antiquitte  cauled  L«m€ures;   K.  Eden, 
B; 
P 

on 

the  Lemures  of  the  antients:  R.  Chanduir,  Trav.  Atia  Minor,  p.  51. 

leniiy  (iLz.£),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Unifier:  to  assuage,  to 
soothe,  to  mitigate. 

im  Ltiur.  To  lenifie,  slake,  swage,  temper,  mitigate :  Cotgr. 

lenitire  (JLz^,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Unitif,  fem.  -ive. 

1.  adj. :  soothing,  causing  ease. 

1648   lenitiue  clysteis,  ft  suiqwsitaries :  Trahsron,  Tr.  Vigo'i  Chimrg., 

foL  c  ro/a. 

2.  sb. :  a  soothing  drug,  a  soothing  application. 

1663  cassia  fistula  or  suche  likewise  lenitiue :  W.  Turner,  Bathtt,  sig.  c  iiii. 
1668  suppositorie,  d^tcr,  or  lentle  lenytiue:  T.  Gai^  Enckirid.^  foL  14 '^^ 
1601  a  soveraigne  lenitive  for  all  impostumes  of  the  braine;  Holland.  Tr.  FUm, 
N.  H.,  Bk.  94,  ch.  8,  VoL  11.  p.  185.  1676  [of  condolence]  the  interest  of 

alliance  or  friendship  obliges  you  to  apply  some  lenitive:  H.  Wooixsv,  GtntU' 
momoM'i  CfmfanwH,  p.  ass. 

♦lens,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  lens,='».  lentil':  a  transparent 
body  in  the  shape  of  a  section  of  a  cylinder  bounded  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  by  two  curved  surfaces  or 
by  a  curved  surface  and  a  plane. 

bef.  1783  He  claps  his  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see,  |  Close  to  the  part  where 
viuon  ought  to  be :  Lowrut,  Ckaritji,  Poems,  VoL  I.  p.  144  (1808X 

lentamente,  lento,  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  a  direction  to  per- 
formers to  render  a  passage  in  slow  time,  slowly. 

1734  LENT,  or  LENTO,  or  LENTEMENT,  do  aU  denote  a  Slow  Move- 
ment: Short  Exflk.  */F»r.  Wdt.  ut  Utu.  Bit.  1763  lentamente  (See 
gI«T«,  adv.]. 

lentisco,  Sp.  or  Port ;  lentisciu,  Lat. :  .r^. :  the  mastic- 
tree, /^Af/ona  Z>»/(>«'».r;  'HaX.  OtAet  Anacardiaceae ;  mastic. 

1666  the  berryes  of  the  tree  cauled  LtnHuia,  which  beareth  the  sweete 
gumme  cauled  Mtutix'.  R.  Eden,  Dtcadts,  Sect.  1.  p.  9o(i885X  1613  A 
shrub  like  unto  that  Ltntiscus  that  groweth  in  some  parts  of  France  and  ItaUti 
T.  Corvat,  youmaU,  in  Cmdilitt,  Vol.  III.  sig.  R  6  r«  (1776X  1613  There 
is  also  great  store  of  mastick  in  this  lUutd^  which  is  gathered  of  certaine  tr^es 
like  vnto  Lentisco*  tr^es:  W.  Biddulph,  m  T.  Lavender's  TraooU  0/  Four 
Engtithmtn,  p.  10,  1616  oyles  of  Ltntiuo:  B.  Jonson,  Dtv.  it  an  Att, 
iv.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  148  (1631-^40).  1644  rosemary,  lavender,  lentiscus, 
and  the  like  sweet  shrubs:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  80(1850).  1664  Juhb... 
Flowrt  in  Prime  or  yet  lattinr,..TMber-rvu,  Lentucus,  Ponugranad*'.  —  Kal. 
Hart.,  p.  ao8  (1739)1  1699  LentisciUt  ana  Pkylarta  1  in  as  great  abundance, 
as  Hazel  or  Thorn  with  us ;  M.  Lister,  yonm.  to  Paris,  p.  310. 

lentor,  sb. :  Lat. :  pliancy,  toughness,  viscosity. 

bef.  1637  Some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentor,  and  more  depectible  nature  than 
others:  Bacon.    LJ.]  1699  Arborstceni  Holi'Aocks...\iy  reason  of  their 

clammine<s  and  Lentor,  banished  from  our  Salltt:  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.  36. 
VttA  The  lentor  of  enq>tions,  not  inflammatory,  points  to  an  add  cause:  Ar- 

BUTHNOT,  Diot.      (J.l 

lenvoy:  Fr.    Seel'eiiToL 

Leo:  Lat.,  'the  lion':  name  of  the  constellation  which 
used  to  form  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  of  the  fifth 
sign  of  the  zodiac. 

^lepidoptera,^^.//.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  XfTriSo-,  fr.  Xnrit 
(base  X««'d-),='a  scale',  and  »rr€poi',='a  wing':  name  of  the 
order  of  insects  with  scaly  wings,  which  includes  butterflies 
and  moths. 

1797  Encyc.Brit. 

leprehaun,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  /ir(/^ra^<i»,=' half-shoe-man', 
altered  from  /«<:^rwon,='pigmy':  a  pigmy  sprite  of  Irish 
folk-lore,  supposed  to  be  generally  mending  a  single  shoe, 
and  to  make  himself  useful  to  those  who  treated  him  well 

1818  There,  your  honor,  them's  my  cordarits,  the  little  Leprehatms,  with 
their  cathaJi  heads :  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  Vol.  i.  cb.  v.  p.  289  (1819X 
IWS  The  very  place  to  be  haunted  by  a  leprechaun :  Eng.  Ittus.  Mag.,  Oct., 
p.  41/a. 
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leittomeils,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Xnetofiptia :  a  consisting 
of  minute  parts. 

1664  Either  bv  that  Picklock  Lcflonuria,  at  snitlthr  of  parts,  by  opening 
the  Pons..MiA  so  letting  out  that  kcat:  R.  Whitlack,  Zootomia,  p.  sas. 

Lema,  name  of  the  lake  or  swamp  near  Argos,  which  the 
hyilra  {q.  v.)  infested. 

1690  wingM  snakes  of  Lema,  cast  your  sdngs,  |  And  leave  your  venoms  in 
this  tyiant's  dish:  Marlowe,  /  Tamiurl.,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  p.  ag/i  (1858). 

les,  def.  art. :  Fr. :  the.    See  Vi?,  le,  anx. 

*les  absens  ont  toiUonni  Xmt,phr. :  Fr. :  the  absent  are 
always  in  the  wrong. 

*le8  conTenances,  phr. :  Fr. :  the  proprieties.  See  eon- 
venances. 

1646  The  Spaniards.. .are  strialy  decent... in  all  that  the  French  call  la  ctn- 
vtnancts :  Ford,  Handbk.  Sfain,  Ft.  11.  p.  740.  1886  Jessie's  presence 
satisfied  Its  convtnanca:  L.  Malet,  Cel.  Enderty'i  Wifi,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  Va.  p.  181. 

les  douz  yeux,  phr. :  Fr.    See  les  and  deux  yenz. 

1678  He  has  no  courage  because  he  beat  his  Wench  for  giving  me  ttt  donctt 
yeux  once:  Wvcherlky,  Love  in  a  Wood,  i.  p.  to.  1880  How  beautiful  is 

woman  when  &he  favours  her  admirers  with  Us  yeux  doux !  And  what  greater 
treasure  can  we  possess  than  a  Ullet  douxl  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  S^.  PatumH, 
p.  aao  (and  Ed.X 

lescar,  leskar:  Pers.    Seelascar^ 

Use  maJeBt4,/Ar. :  Fr. :  high-treason  (see  laeea  majestas). 
Anglicised  as  lese  majesty,  lese  majesty. 

1817  But  the  crime  of  tite.majesti  against  the  genius  of  Mr.  Southey  could 
admit  of  no  atonement:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  a8,  p.  166. 

Leihaan,  Lethean :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Uikaeus  (Gk.  Aq^tbi): 
pertaining  to  Lelhe ;  causing  forgetfulness,  causing  oblivion. 

1647  [See  amnasty  i].  1667  They  feny  over  this  Lethean  sound  |  Both 
to  and  ^o :  Milton.  P.  L.,  11.  604.  1786  the  craftsman  then  J  Takes  a 
Lethean  leave  of  all  bis  toil:  Cowpbr,  Task,  iv.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  it8  (1808). 

LSthS:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Ai;A;,  fr.  XijA;,=i' oblivion', 'forgetful- 
ness': name  of  the  river  of  the  Infernal  regions  of  Greek 
mythology,  of  the  water  of  which  the  shades  drank  that  they 
might  forget  their  life  on  earth ;  hence,  oblivion,  utter  forget- 
fulness. 

1680  Tho  will  we  little  Love  awake,  |  That  nowe  sleepeth  in  Lethe  hke : 
Spens.,  Sliep.  Col.,  Mar.,  23.  1698  The  carl  Oblivion  stoki  from  Lethe's 

lake :  Peele,  Wks.,  p.  589/'  (iB^i)'  1608  his  foe ;  who,  nigh  already 


To  drink  of  Letkt:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  i6a  (1608I 

"     "  .-.         ..  ^jj  Lethe  shaU 


Liethe'd  dulness:  Suaks.,  Ant,  andCieo*.,  ii.  i,  a?. 

drowne  his  ill  deserving  name:  R.  C,  Poems,  in  Timtd  Whistle,  f.  131  (18711 
1626  As  if  she  had  drunk  Z.rrA«...did  fetch  so  still  a  Sleep:  Beau.  &  Fl.,  itf'aurr 
Trag..  iii.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  pi  aS  (i71i)l  bef.  1631  a  new  deluge,  and  o( LetJu 
flood,  I  Hath  drown'd  us  all.  All  nave  forgot  all  good :  J.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  304 
(1669).  1640  Or  He  in  Lethe's  lake  can  drench  them  so  |  That  they  no  act  oi^ 
life  or  sense  can  show;  H.  More,  Pkii,  Po,,  11.  18,  p.  31  (1647).  1693   1  am 

inclinable  sometimes  to  imagine,  that  the  Soul  of  Man  can  hardly  be  entirely 
happy,  until  it  be  as  it  were  thus  dipt  in  Lelhe:  J.  Ray,  Three  Discourses,  \u. 
p.  433  (1713).  bef.  1788  Memoirs,  Books,  Pamphlets  and  even  Records  are 

condemned  to  sink  in  Lethe:  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  ix.  (i7^oX  1787  The 
Bath  would  be  of  sovereign  eflicacy  in  this  case  too,  and,  like  tne  waters  of  Leth^, 
wouldwashawaytheremembranoe of thesedisagreeable incidents;  LordChbstbr- 
PIBLO,  in  Common  Sense,  No.  30,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  61  (1777X  1K18  I 

suppose  the  real  author  will  soon  own  it,  as  it  has  succeeded ;  if  not,  Job  be  my 
moael,  and  Lethe  my  beverage:  Byron,  in  Moore's  L(/i,  VoL  11.  p  aSo  (1833! 
bef.  1831  My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbne«  pains  |  My  sense^as  tnougn 
of  hemlock  I  had  drtmk,  |  Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains  1  One  minute 
past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk :  Krats,  Ode  to  Nightingale,  i.  bef.  1848 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  await  I  Ine  slipping  thro  from  state  to  state : 
Tennyson,  Too  Voices,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  i3a(in6X 

lethngador,  sb.:  fr.  Sp.  /*<rA«(^,=' lettuce',  'frill',  'ruflSe': 
a  ruff. 

1613  he  was  riding  in  his  carrosse  with  his  six  mules  over  Holboni  Bridge  the 
other  day,  with  his  great  lethugador  about  his  neck,  and  coming  upon  his  elbow, 
at  the  side  of  the  carrosse  comes  a  fellow  by  him  on  horseback  ;  and  whether  de 
guet.afens,m  otherwise,  I  caimot  telL  but  he  snatches  the  ambassador's  hat  off 
his  head :  G.  Calvert,  in  Court  &•  Timet  tifjas.  /.,  VoL  I.  p.  191  (1S48). 

lettre  d'avls,  phr. :  Fr. :  letter  of  advice. 

1770  he  will  give  you  a  lettre  davis  before  he  sends  it  to  you :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's 
Geo.  Sehoyn  A*  Contemforaries,  Vol.  ill.  p.  4  (188a). 

«lettre  de  cachet,  phr.:  Fr.,  'letter  of  seal':  a  sealed 
letter  signed  by  a  king  of  France  (before  the  Revolution), 
ordering  a  governor  of  a  prison,  esp.  of  the  Bastille,  to  receive 
and  keep  prisoner  the  person  named  in  the  letter;  an  arbi- 
trary warrant  for  arrest 

1718  I  am  far  fiom  having  the  least  doubt  of  bis  good  intentions  to  me : 
I  fear  only,  those  same  letters  de  cachet,  that  surprise  folks  every  now  and  then; 
Vanbrugh,  quoted  in  Aiheneeum,  Aug.  30, 1890,  p.  390/3.  1746  before  the 

play  itself  is  suppressed  by  a  leilrt  de  cachet  to  the  booksellers :  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  VoL  I.  p.  381  (1857).  1766  A  mousauetaire,  his  piece  loaded  with  a 

lettre  de  cachet,  went.. .to  the  notary  who  keeps  tne  parliamentary  registers,  and 
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demanded  Uwiii:^!^.,  Vol.  iv.^  p.  ^95  ^x8s7).  1777  I  do  not  indeed  lodge  in 

their  house,  (as  it  mteht  incite  tne  leaumsy  of  the  husband,  and  procure  me  a 
lettie  de  cachet^but  I  live  very  rnucn  with  them:  Gibbon,  Lift  &•  Lett.,  p.  353 
(l<69).  ins    the  Court  cannot  help  peroaving  that  Lettres  de  Cachet  are 

nequently  employed:  Cent.  Mt^.,  LViu.  1.  78/1.  181S  apply  to  his  sovereign 
for  a  Ul^  tU  cach*t  xa/orce  this  unfortunate  woman  fi^m  the  arms  of  her  lawnil 
husband :  Jbffkbv,  Essays,  Vol.  i.  p.  358  (1844).  18S4  There  arc  sham  laws 
in  France  agauut  refractory  pupils — uttres  dt  cachet  are  easily  come  by :  Scott, 
RtdgatmtUt,  ch.  xix.  p.  350  (1886).  1850  Why  are  there  no  such  thin^  as 

lettrtf^lfcacktt—mA  a  Bastdle  for  young  fellows  of  (amilyt  Thackbsat,  Ftn- 
cttnuis,  VoL  f.  ch.  vii.  p.  77  (1879). 

lettres  de  noblesse,  phr. :  Fr. :  letters  of  nobility,  letters 
patent  conferring  the  rank  of  a  noble. 

1764  he  may  ptuchase  Uttrts  de  nobUsse  for  about  thirty  or  forty  guineas ; 
SMOLLBTT,^n»>c<A'//<>/>',xvii.Wks.,  Vol.  v.p. 388(1817).  1820  LouisXIV. 
granted  five  hundred  Uttrts  dt  nMtsst  in  a  single  year:  EdtH.  Rtv.,  VoL  34, 
p.  15. 

lettres  gil8e8,^Ar.:  Fr.,  'gray  letters' :  Printing:  letters 
omaniented  with  flourishes. 
1889  [See  onl-da-lamp*]. 

levada,  sb.  -.  Port. :  an  artificial  water-course  for  irrigation. 

I88S  Besides  the  great  levadas  there  are  minor  ones  in  every  parish :  J.  V. 
Johnson,  MatUira,  p.  $8. 

levaat  {J-—),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  levant:  rising,  eastern, 
from  the  east. 

1600  the  Easterae  current  and  tenant  windes:  K.  Haklitvt,  Voyagis, 
VoL  III.  p.  34.  1667  Forth  rtish  the  Levant  and  the  |  Ponent  winds:  Milton, 
P.  L;  X.  704. 

*I>evaat,  levant  {-±),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Levant,^' the 
east',  'the  east  wind'. 

I.  the  Mediterranean  and  its  coasts  to  the  east  of  Italy; 
e^.  the  coasts,  islands,  and  seas  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
Also,  attrib. 

1078  After  some  diversity  of  opinions  whether  in  the  riuer  of  Ltvtmt  or  the 
West  were  best  to  beginne,  the  adnce  of  Obietto  prevayled :  Fbnton,  Tr.  Gmc- 
cmrdin^s  Wars  0/ Italy,  Bk.  I.  p.  39  (1S99),  1601  the  Levant  sea  oforicDtall 
Indians:  Holland,  Tr.  />&».  N.  H.,VlL  6,  ch.  is,  VoL  L  p.  139.  —  [Camels] 
are  nourished  in  the  Levant  or  East  paiu:  A.,  Bk.  8,  ch.  18,0.105.  160B  Any 
suspected  part  of  all  the  lemutt:  B.  Jonson,  y<>i/.,  iv.  1,  Wks.,  p.  496  (1616). 
1616  silks  that  are  sent  from  Altppo  to  Tryjieiy,  and  other  commodities  of  the 
Letuutt  purchased  with  that  money :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  86  (1633X  1620 
Inquisitors  of  theirs,  that  were  sent  into  the  Ltvant:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist, 
Cmusc.  Trent,  p.  Ixxii.  (1676).  1621    let  those  that  repine  at  the  one  in  the 

btmdred  (which  was  impos  d  upon  all  the  levant  Merchants  for  the  support  of  this 
Fleet)  mutter  what  they  will:  Howbll,  Lett.,  n.  xi.  p.  14  (164JX  1629  Give 
me  leave  to  congratulat  your  happy  return  from  the  Levant :  io,,  v.  xxxiL  p.  35. 
1606 — 7  Vou  will  see  the  galleys,  the  slaves,  and  in  fine,  a  very  map  of  the 
Levant:  Evblvn,  Carresf.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  83  (1873).  bef.  17SS  me  Ltvant  or 

Tnrky  company :  R.  North,  Exatntn,  lu.  vi.  54,  p.  463  (1740)1 

3.    the  sunrise. 

1601  the  Sunnerising  or  Levant  of  that  day :  Hoixand,  Tr.  Plin.  tf.  H., 
Bk.  18,  ch.  33,  VoL  I.  p.  60S. 

3.  a  Levanter,  an  easterly  wind  blowing  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

1600  euery  mountaine  causing  a  seuerall  blast,  and  pirrie,  after  the  maner  of 
a  Ltnant:  R.  Hakluvt,  yoyagts,  VoL  ill.  p.  83. 

levant,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  levante,  =  "a.  shifter,  an  vptaker,  a 
pilfrer"  (Florio),  or  fr.  Eng.  levant,  vb. :  a  bet  made  with  the 
intention  of  not  paying  if  one  loses. 

1728  croud  to  the  haxard.table,  throw  a  familiar  ltvant  upon  some  sharp 
torching  man  of  quality,  and  if  he  demands  his  money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud 
laugh;  CiBBBR,  Vanbrugh's  Pm.  Hush.,  L  Wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  340(1776). 

levant  (x-i),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  levantar  velas,='Ui 
abandon  one's  residence', ///.  'to  hoist  sails',  or  levantar  el 
campo,=^to  decamp' :  to  abscond,  to  elope,  to  run  away. 

1840  When  he  found  she'd  levanted,  the  Count  of  Alsace  |  At  first  tum'd  re- 
markably red  in  the  face:  Barham,  Ingtldt.  Ltg,,  p.  144  (1865). 

Levanter  (—  ±  :.),  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  Levant:  an  east  wind  in 
the  Mediterranean.    See  Levant. 

1790  But  let  them  not  break  prison  to  burst  like  a  Levanter:  Burke,  Rtv. 
in  France,  p.  86  (3rd  Ed.X 

levator  (z.  il  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  levator,  noun  of  agent 
to  levire,='to  raise':  Anat.  and  Chirurg. :  a  muscle  which 
raises  a  certain  part  of  the  body ;  an  instrument  for  raising 
depressed  parts  of  the  skull. 

1784  Wiseman,  Surgtry.    (J.J 

•levee,  levte,  sb.:  Fr.  levh,='A  levy',  'an  embankment', 
confused  by  English  with  lever,='the  act  of  getting  up':  a 
reception  held  by  a  great  person  during  the  morning  toilet ; 
a  reception  (at  any  time  of  day) ;  a  reception  at  Court  at 
which  men  (not  women)  are  presented  to  Royalty. 


LEX  TALIONIS 

1687  Levees  and  couche«s  passed  without  resort :  jyfCtVES^HiHd^Panth^ 
I.  516.  1697  next  Morning  I  had  three  Copies  of  Verses,  and  six  Billet-doux 

at  my  Lev^  upon  it:  Vanbruch,  Prov.  IVf/it  ii>  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  143  (1776). 
17M  came  ever  Just  from  court,  and  were  never  seen  in  it;  atteiHled  the  levee 
imA  dio:  SwiPT,  TaU  o/a  Tubj  \  il  Wks^,  p.  61/1  (1869).  1714  I  have  taken 
a  Pride  in  the  number  of  Admirers  at  my  Afternoon  Lev<fe:  SptciaioTy  No.  613, 
Oct.  39,  p.  861/1  (HorleyV.  1746  The  King  spoke  of  him  at  his  Uvit  with 

treat  encomiums:  HoR.  walpols,  LttUrt^  Vd.  rp.  494  (t857X  1768 

.  Shakp,  Customs  ofHaly^  p.  74.  bef.  1782  Fues  to  the  levee,  and  receiv'd 
with  grace.  |  Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  antn  in  place:  Cowpkr,  Retir.,, 
Poems,  Vol.  i.  p.  003  (1808X  1787  The  Qnirt  usually  remove  hither  fnun 

Florence  the  fint  week  in  November.. .few  tA  the  cor^  dijUonuttiqut  follow:  nor 
have  we  levies,  or  dravring-roomK,  as  at  other  Courts:  P.  Beckpord,  Lett.  fr. 
Ital.^  Vol.  I.  p.  361  (180^).  1806  Seeing  a  swaggering  smatterer  in  knowledge 
encircled  by  his  levee  oflisteners,  who  blindly  recognise  his  claim  to  be  considered 
as  an  oracle :  Berkspord^  MistrUs^  Vol.  1.  p.  140  (5th  Ed.X  1836  Vivian 

Gr»  watched  the  formauon  and  dissolution  of  the  voung  Baroness'  lev^e  with 
lively  interest:  Lord  Beaconsfibld.  Vio.  Grey^  Bk.  vii.  ch.  jc  p.  446(1881). 
1877  in  the  camival-time,  Voltaire  held  a  levie^  as  an  established  royal  favourite, 
when  all  the  great  officials  paid  their  respecu  to  him:  Cou  Hamlev,  VoiUUrgy 
ch.  XX.  p.  15a. 

lev^,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  embankment  (to  prevent  inundation), 
a  steep  river-bank  (U.  S.). 

1819  A  breach  in  the  Uv^€...\%  the  greatest  calamity  which  can  be&l  the 
landholder:  Edin.  Rev,^  VoL  33.  p.  940. 

*l6T4e  en  masse,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  levy  en  masse,  a  calling  out 
for  active  service  of  all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

1833  a  Uv/e  en  9mats*  was  decreed :  Edm.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  954. 

*l6T6r  de  rideaUf/An:  Fr.:  first  piece  at  a  theatre,  ///. 
*rise  of  the  curtain'. 

1888  A  Uver  de  rideaux  [pi.]  is  half  over  before  the  f^y-goer  of  breeding 
and  substance  has  struggled  into  his  seat:  XIX Cent.^Yf^,^  p.  aaa  1888  A 
Uver  de  ridean  has  been  provided  at  the  Vaudeville  in  *  Cuptd's  Messenger,'  a 
one-act  comedietta:  AthtnauM^  Oct.  31,  p.  580/1. 

"'^leviathan  {=.  't  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  leviathan,  fr. 
Heb.  Hvydth&nx  a  large  aquatic  animal  {see  Job,  xli.  i ;  Ps., 
Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  26;  Isaiah,  xxvii.  i);  a  whale;  hence,  metaph. 
anything  immense  or  colossal. 

abt.  1400  Whether  maist  thou  drawen  out  leuyethan  (v.  L  leuyatban]  with 
an  hoc :  WycUffite  Bihie^  Job,  xl.  30.  1535  Darrest  thou  drawe  out  Leuia- 

than  with  an  angle :  Coverdalb,  /.  c.  1066  the  greate  serpcnte  of  the  sea 
Leuiatban :  R.  Eden,  Decades^  Sect.  l.  p.  ^  (1885^  bef.  1693  The  proud 

leviathan  that  scours  the  seas,  |  And  firom  his  nostrils  showers  out  stormy  floods : 
Greene,  Looking Giasse,  Wks.,  p.  135/1  (i86i>.  1608  the  dread  LeumtkaH\ 
Turns  vpside-down  the  boylin^  Ocean :  J.  Sylvester.  Tr.  Dm  Bartas,  Furies^ 
p.  973  (1608X  1646    In  vain  it  was  to  rake  for  Ambo-griese  in  the  panch  of 

this  Leviathan',  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pteud,  E/,,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  140(1686)1 
1653  yet  these  vast  and  voluminous  LeviatkoMS  love  to  sport  therein :  N.  Cul* 
VERWBL,  Lijrkt  o/  Nature,  ch.  Lp.  8.  bef.  1668  Whv  Tempests  might  thou 
raise,  what  Whirlwinds  when  |  Tnou  breath'st, ' thou  great  Lcvijuhan  of  Men: 
J.  Cleveland,  Wks.^  p.  103  (1687).  1660  the  proud  Leviathan  [Cromwell]: 
J.  C(rouch],  Return  of  Chas.  11.^  p.  8.  1666  all  the  wav  we  sail'd  'twtxt 
the  last  Isle  and  the  Bay. ..we  were  disported  by  IVhales..,  These  Leviathan* 
are  indeed  the  largest,  not  only  of  all  r  ish  in  the  Sea,  but  as  I  think,  of  all 
other  bodied  Creatures:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.^  p.  13  (1677)^  1667  there 
leviathan,  |  Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep  |  Stretdi'a  like  a  promontory, 
sleeps  or  swims:  Milton.  P.  Z,.,  vii.  41a.  1674  he  will  have  set  before  us 
such  a  Hoghen  Moghen  Leviathan,  that  that  of  Holy  Job  would  be  but  a  kind 
of  Spratkin  to  it  ward :  N.  YAinvKX.  Buik  and  Seh.^^.  180.  bef.  1788  this 
Levtathem  Mob:  R.  North,  Examen,  in.  vii.  ^i,  p.  576  (1740).  1830  Syra- 
cuse fell  at  once  beneath  the  sword  of  conquenng  Rome,  that  leviathan  of  the 
ancient  world:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Siciiy^  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  6$. 

levoltoes  (pL) :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  lavolta. 

lewis  d'or:  Fr.    See  lonis  d'or, 

*lex  non  scripta,  phrr.  Late  Lat:  'unwritten  law',  law 
determined  by  courts,  distinguished  from  statutory  law  {lex 
scripta), 

1836  There  is  a  diflerence... between  the... correctness  of  the  District  Judge 
who  is  selected... with  all  the  lex  lociy  and  Ux  non  scripta  of  his  region  of  country; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  Circuit  Judge :  Congress,  Debates^  Vol.  11.  Pt.  1.  p.  471. 
1873  an  elastic  iex  non  striata  meted  out  very  different  awards  to  high  and  low: 
Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  india^  ch.  vi.  p.  949, 

*lex  tUidnls,  phr,\  Late  Lat:  the  law  of  retaliation, 
exacting  an  eye  for  an  eye,  &c. 

1597  Ergo.  1  conclude  that  the  next  is  an  eight  likewise  with  the  base,  both 
descending,  and  so  that  you  haue  broken  Priscian*  head,  wherefore  I  may  Lege 
[abl.]  taiionis  laugh  at  incongruity  as  well  as  you  might  at  vnformality:  Th. 
MoKLBV,  Mus.y  p.  146.  1600  he  is  presently  without  any  iudgement  to  haue 
Legem  [acc]  taiionis,  that  is,  like  for  like,  inflicted  vpon  him:  John  Porv,  Tr. 
Leo's  Hist.  Afr.^  p.  56.  1631  'Tis  lex  taiionis,  and  the  nature  of  all  thmn 

so  to  do:  R.  Burton,  Atiat.  Mel.^  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  7,  VoL  11.  p.  75(1837). 
1633  But  sure,  if  there  were  no  wiser  than  myself.  I  could  wish  that  we  might 
deal  with  such  supercilious  people  lege  taiionis^  and  mete  to  them  io  their  own 
measure:  J.  Chambbrlain,  in  Courts  Timeso/Jas.  /.,  Vol.  n.p.  496fz84S)L 
1630  for  taiionis  lex  male  doe  the  same  |  wee  others  doe  to  others,  to  our  shame: 
J.  Lane,  Souir^s  Tale,  p.  135  note  (1888).  1664—6  [Their  children  shall  be 
dashed  in  pieces]  this  was  but  Ux  taiionis'.  J.  Trapp.  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  111. 
p.  331  (i868>.  1731  they  take  the  Field  with  their  best  Force,  not  only  to 

recover  their  Wives  but,  Lege  Taiionis,  to  plunder  the  Robbers  of  theirs :  Medi^ev, 
Tr.  Kol6ens  Cape  Good  Hope^  Vol.  i.  p.  385.  1818  they  suffered  by  the  Ux 

talionist  and  had  their  eyes  put  out  b^des:  Edin,  Rev.,  Vol.  30^  p.  353.      1880 
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LEXER 

Fraqneody  beaten  bjr  their  penecuton,  if  tlwy  lift  a  band  in  tbeir  own  deAnee, 
ameable  to  the  &»  taliemt  of  tbe  Moon,  it  is  taken  off:  E.  BtAQOisac,  Tr. 
sit.PaiumH,^x^(?iBA^A.\  UST  here  we  mint  for  a  moment  pause  to 

OMemanotherof  those  mstances  of  the  iurte/iMawith  which  tHe  rerolutioaaiy 
it^«»M>£t  requited  her  votaries:  J.  W.  CaoKUt,  Ettuyt  Fr.  Rtv.,  it.  p.  171. 

lexer:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ellzir. 

^lezleon,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  Xc^ucov  (fitffKloii), 
>B'(book)  of  words':  a  word-book,  a  dictionary;  a  book 
which  gives  the  words  of  one  language  translated  and  ex- 
plained in  another ;  esp.  a  dictionary  of  Greek  or  Hebrew. 

160S  any  other  trsnslatioa  or  Lexicon:  C  HcrcoN,  Off.  ymiie.  Attrtl, 
p.  M.  1607   the  profit  of  Iifricons  (wherein  all  sayings  and  qieeches  are 

omnbred):  Torssu-  Pntr-f.  Btasti,  ny.  ^7  i_«».         _16M  Among  I' 
controoleableZmrmnof  the  IforA  -     .     -     . 


:  Torssu-  Four-/.  Stastt,  rig.  1[^  t  V.  itOt  Among  those  un- 

LntUmolax  H^orUl, Fat*,<)r F»rtimt,ijiaii» Pnfatu Ltxican, 

andintheOlnr/sawnndiacoTered /'>vraftii«)may  passe  for  theyErr<;  R.  Whit- 


lock,  Zcolcmia,  p.  41^ 


16M  I  find  very  little  im| 


ParmU.  AtMI.,A'e.,  p.  ii>  1817  And  take  for  rhyme,  to  book  mf  rambling 
,  I  The  first  that  Walker's  Lexicon  onraTels:  BntOH,  Bt*t»,  lii.  18W 
;  into  his  mothei's  boudoir  with  lexicons  and  slippers:  Lokd  Bbacons- 


verse  00,  | ' 


t  in  the  most 


ptttending  of  our  LtxKom  and  Ntnunelattn  yet  extant :  Evbltn,  Tr.  Fnaift 
".An"'    "  -  — -  .    j.i     »      t  .    t... 

K.  I 

bunting  ii 

nsLO,  Kn>.  Gny,  Bk,  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  13  (18(1). 

*liS  sb.:  Giin. :  (o)  a  Chinese  coin  of  base  copper  with  a 
square  hole  in  the  middle,  looo  of  which  are  worth  one  tael 
(q.v.),  a  cash  (?.  v.) ;  {b)  a  measure  of  length  in  China,  equal 
to  radter  more  than  one  third  of  a  mile  English. 

i.  1S89  the  measnte,  which  ii  called  /u,  hath  so  much  space  as  a  man's  voice 
aplainejgrounde  may  bee  hearde  in  a  quiet  day,  halowing  orwboping  with  all 
I  fcrce  and  strength  he  may:  R.  Parkk,  Tr.  Mtnr>~^-  "'•»   '"*•-     •   -• 


on  a 
tbe  force 


strength  he  may :  R.  Parkk,  Tr.  MtrndtM^t  Hut.  Chm.,  I.  ai 
I.    [Yule]  1887  Tbe  lar^  Chinese  market  town  of  Sin.kang[u|  about 

[seven  miles)  N.N. E.  of  the  aty  of  Taiwanfoo:  ^MnMnms,  Apr.  a,  p.  4Ss/3. 


Ii.*,  abbrev.  for  Lat  Ulna  {g-  v.). 

UM  (SeebMVMVl. 

*lialBOii,  sb,:  Fr.:  (<i)  a  connexion,  a  binding  together; 
{b)  an  illicit  intimacy  between  a  man  and  a  woman ;  (c)  in 
Cookery,  a  thickening  of  beaten  eggs  or  of  eggs  and  cream. 

i.    I8M  The  fiotMM  of 
.Sn.,y<i.u^       18SS 
with  the  CointesaG.:  Bvron, 

far  the  limutH,  if  there  were  01    .       .  .  . 

terminating  it  might  even  luaten  the  catastrophe  wliich  he  had  so  much  at  heart 


Merlin.. .nve  rise  to  the  following  in  tTn^rii : 

SOm.  Rtv.,  VoL  14.       18SS  I  should  orve  gone,  long  ago...but  for  mv  baitan 
••    '    ~  G.:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  £j^,  p.  9t9  (1875)1  1829  and  as 

ne,  why  it  must  end,  and  nronbly  the  difficulty  of 
ten  the  catastrophe  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart; 
DulU.  Bk.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  98  (i8Si)l  1840  no  one 
m>  inottced  him  to  stray:  Barham,  luftUt.  Lti., 

..  it  were  but  a  temporary  liaisan...one  oouM  bear  It : 

Ummu,  VoL  I.  ch.  ix.  pi  98  (1879).  188S  He  was  always 

mncfa  addicted  to  gallantry,  and  had  endless  liaisons  with  women:  Grbvillr, 


.  875)1 

(at  the  Umiitn,  if  dtere  wm  one,  why  it  must  end,  and  jmbably  the  difficulty  of 

terminal 

LordBi 

could  sa 

TOAOCBRAT,  PtnJtmut, 
nmcfa  addicted  to  gallanb . 
Jfrawan,  aid  Ser.,  i.  ii.  35. 
e.   17» '"■ 

W.  VntRAL, 


Lord  Bbaconspibld,  Kraav-  Duit,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  98  (i88i)l       1840  no  one 

coidd  say,  |  Whether  soft  Hautm  inonced  him  to  stray:  Barham,  lufUt.  Ltr., 

.aa4(i8iS5X  _         18M_If  it  were  but  a  temporary  liais<m.„onecoiild  bear  It: 


t.    1786  prepare  a  liaison,  or  four  or  five  yolks  of  eggs  and  some  cream : 
Ctolitry,\ 


,P-9S. 

liftna,  Mod.  Lat ;  liane,  Fr. :  sb. :  name  of  tropical  creeping 
or  climbing  plants,  such  as  abound  in  the  forests  of  Tropicad 
America. 

184B  Many  of  the  older  trees  presented  a  very  curious  appearance  from  tbe 
tresses  of  a  liana  hanging  from  their  boughs,  ana  resembling  bundles  of  hay: 
C  Darwim,  Jimm.  Btaglt,  ch.  iL  p.  at.  1876  the  yellow  flowering  cactus, 

the  golden  lobelia,  the  scarlet  ouerena,  the  slender  tendrils  and  blue  flowers  of  the 
liana:  J.  Grant,  Oni  o/Six  ffumJr.,  ch.  vi.  p.  y>. 

liang,  leang,  sb. :  Chin. :  a  tael  (f .  v.). 

HUitffem.  liaate,  adj.:  Fr.:  flexible,  able  to  form  con- 
nexions easily, 

1766  a  singidar  tnmof  nbid,and  notffiaai/withaDewwotU:  HoR.  Wal- 
POLR,  Lttttn,  VoL  nr.  p.  411  (1857). 

Hard,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  French  coin,  worth  three  deniers  (see 
denlMT),  at  first  silver  in  15  c,  and  in  17, 18  cc  copper.  The 
form  liardo  is  ^on-Italian. 

166T— 8  in  bias  they  haue  mietes,  halfe  pens,  pens,  dobles,  lierdes,  halfe  kaialles 
ft  kaialea,  halfe  lowses  &  sowses:  Boordb,  iHtradMCtwH,  ch.  xxvii.^  i^i  (ir 
1600  carrying  the  cloth  ' 


k  sowses:  Boordb,  IntrodMCtion^  ch.  xxvii.  p.  loi  (1870X 
from  shop  to  shop  tell  the  price  thereof,  and  lor  tne  selling 
>  they  haue  two  Liardos  allosred  them:  John  Port,  Tr. 
Ltift  ffut.  4/r.,p.  134.  1833  I  have  heard  of  such  a  one  paying  a  liard  to 

eat  his  bellyful  of  giapes  in  a  poor  man's  vineyard ;  Scott;  Qtunt.  Dur.,  ch.  vL 
p.  Qo  (1886).  1886  Wtetched  dens  where  ragrcd  players  Hazarded  two  liards, 
and  wen  refreshed  with  haricots  and  cheese:  kThbath,  in  Mag.  0/  Arl^  Dec., 
p.  51/S. 

Uatico,  sb.:  It :  "a  kind  of  wine  so  called"  (Florio). 

163S  Maluettf,  Muscadine,  and  Leaticke:  Purchas,  Pilrrmu,  VoL  iL  Bk. 
&  p.  1837.        1680  Claret,  and  Liatica :  John  Tavior,  Wb.,  sig.  LU  4  ii*/i. 

lib,,  abbrev.  {a)  for  Lat  liber  {q.  «'.},='book',  and  {b)  for 
Lat.  lllna  (g.  v.),-'pound'. 

i.    1601  3A2.  ssU;.  6d. :  Holland,  Tr.  Pliit.  N.  H.,  Bk.  9,  ch.  39,  VoL  1. 
p.96ak 

libation  (.i  >l  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  the  ceremonjr  (prac- 
tised by  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans)  of  pouring  wine,  oil, 
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and  other  liquids  on  the  ground  or  on  a  sacrificial  victim  in 
honor  of  a  deity ;  the  liquid  so  poured  forth. 

1608  powring  upon  them  sacred  liquors  and  libatioiu:  HoLLAMO,  Tr.  Pint. 
Mtr.,  p.  1^49.  1778  the  player  on  the  flute  at  tbe  libatiaas:  R.  Chanduir, 
Trttv.  Ana  Minor,  p.  134. 

*Iiibeceio :  It :  name  of  the  south-west  wind. 

1667  Forth  rualu..with  their  lateral  noise,  |  Sirocco  and  Libecchio:  Milton, 
P.  Z..,x.7o6. 

liber,  sb. :  Lat,  'bark',  'book':  Bot. :  the  innermost  layer 
of  bark,  also  called  b(xst. 

1797  Encye.  Brit. 

Uber  Pater,  Father  Liber,  an  old  Italian  deity  of  the  vine 
and  its  produce,  identified  with  the  Greek  Baeehiu  (f .  v.). 

1668  our  Mules  and  Assinegoes...spaied  the  Ptrtimttt  the  labour  of  Kettle. 


'liberator  (-^  -  -^  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Meritor,  noun  of 
agent  to  Itberare,-^' to  set  free',  'to  deliver*:  one  who  delivers, 
a  deliverer,  a  ft«er. 

1600  I  have  reverenced  him  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  as  Liberator  of  his 
Coanaty:lioinxx.,Tt.Ginffftt  Hilt  Rtv.  NtM.^n.i-Ji.  *1878  liberatorsand 
protectors  of  tbe  Christian  noes  of  the  East :  ^y^yir/'tff'ii^.  I  May  19,  p.  6/4.  (St.1 

Uber&Tl  n.n<mii.ni  iaeam,pAr. :  Lat.:  'I  have  relieved  my 
mind'  ('set  free  my  soul'),  I  have  made  my  protest  and  am 
no  longer  responsible.   Cf.  Exek.,  iii.  19, 21.  See  absolvi,  &c. 

1648  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  however  you  digest  this  present  friendly  ^/iwniiiffto 
tt,  that  I  can  truly  Si 
'A  MtfMtmtnta  U  t 


you,  that  I  can  truly  say,  fil$mtvijssni«uM«ii«AM«,  whatever  becomes  of  you  or  me: 
'  britfMtmtnia  U  Iktfrmnt  VHfurliamtntmrr  ftmU,  p.  13.  16S4  As  to 
my  sefie  I  am  satisfied,  if  no  more  follow  but  a  L&trmi  Animam  mtam,  to  let 


the  wciid  know  I  voted  not  with  those  Philistimes  [rwl:  R.  Whitlock,  Ztctamia, 
p.  190.      17S0  FiBLDINC,  T»m  yamtt,  Bk.  v.  ch.  ii  Wks.,  VoL  VI.  p.  ass  (1806). 

libra,  .r^. :  Lat,  'a  Roman  pound  weight' :  a  pound  weight, 
abbreviated  to  A^ ;  a  pound  in  money,  worth  twenty  shillings, 
abbreviated  to  £,  I.,  It.,  lib. 

Ubra:  Lat.,  fr.  libra,'"' 3i  balance':  name  of  an  ancient 
zodiacal  constellation,  between  Scorpio  and  Viigo;  the 
seventh  sig^  of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  a  ^w  davs 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  which  now  contains  tne 
constellation  Virgo. 

1891  Tbe  Middel  cercle  in  wydneise,  of  thise  3,  is  deped  the  cercle  equi- 
noxial/ vpH»  whiche  tumeth  euermo  the  hedes  of  aries  &  libia :  Chaucbr,  ylr<r»£, 
p.  9  (1879)1  1667  from  eastern  point  |  Of  Libia  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears  I 
Andromeda:  Milton,  P.  L.,  in.  338. 

*]iliretto,  //.  librettL  sb. :  It :  a  book  of  words  of  a 
musical  composition  which  comprises  vocal  music;  the 
words  of  the  vocal  parts  of  a  musical  composition. 

18S6  thei!^»rvM°ornewopeias:  fwiiuilAi/te^,  VoL  L  p.  968.  1860 

He  writes  his  own  libretti,  and  very  weD;  they  merely  seed  setting  to  music  to 


18S6  the  i!^»nrM°  of  new  operas:  BnelitkiMttafy,  VoL  i.  p.  968. 

-B  writes  his  own  libretti,  and  very  weD;  they  merely  seed  setting  ti 

be  excellent  operas:  Onci a  WW/l. Sept.  t^n.  sys/i.  188B  Hu  latest  work 

is  written  co  a  libretto  supplied  by  Dr.  Franz  HOffer :  AtHtmnm,  Aug.  99, 


p.  980/3. 

♦lichen  (Jt  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  IfcAett,  tr.  Gk.  Xny^y.^'tree- 
moss',  'liverwort',  'a  cutaneous  eruption',  'blight ,  'canker': 
name  of  an  order  of  cryptogamic  or  nowerless  plants,  forming 
one  of  Lindley's  alliances  of  Thallogens,  but  now  classed  as 
a  sub-order  of  Fungales. 

1601  Anodier  kind  of  Lidien  cr  Llvenroit:  Hollamo,  Tr.  PSm.  /f.  H., 
Bk.  96,  ch.  4,  VoL  IL  p.  945.  be£  1771  I  observed  nothing  but  several  cniiou* 
lichens,  and  plenty  of  gale  (or  Dutdi  myrtle)  peifiuning  tbe  borders  of  the  lake: 
Grat,  Lttt.  (T.l  18M  a  platfoim  cf  rock  whcre...not  a  bramble  has  takes 
loot,  and  to  which  nothing  but  the  lichen  can  adhei«:°T.  S.  Huchks,  Trav.  i» 
Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  loz.  1846  If  the  grey,  and  yellow,  and  brown  stains 
upon  old  walls,  ancient  churches,  and  other  buildings  are  carefully  examined, 
those  appeaiances  will  always  be  lound  to  arise  from  minute  Lichens  saving  taken 
possession  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  stones,  to  which  they  adhere,  diawing  their  food 
(ram  the  atmosphere :  J.  Linolbv,  yig.  Kingd.,  p.  46.  18SS  And  a  morbid 
eating  lichen  fixt  |  On  a  heart  ban.tum'd  to  stone:  Tbnntson,  Maud,  vi.  viiL 
Wks.,VoL  V.  p.i7o(i886X 

liehi,  lychee,  sb. :  Chin. :  the  fruit  of  a  Chinese  tree,  culti* 
vated  in  Bengu,  Nepkelium  liUhi,  Nat  Order  Sapindaceae, 
somewhat  like  a  plum,  dried  and  exported  to  Europe 

1889  Also  they  have  a  kinde  of  plummes,  that  they  doo  call  lochias,  that  are 
of  an  exceeding  gallant  tast,  and  never  huiteth  anybody,  although  they  should 
eate  a  gnat  number  of  them:  R.  Parkb,  Tr.  Mtndnalt  Hitt  Ckin.,  1. 14  (1833). 
[Yule]  1098  Then  is  a  kind  of  firuit  called  Lechyas,  which  are  like  Plums, 

but  of  another  taste,  and  an  very  good,  and  much  esteemed,  whereof  I  have 
eaten :  Tr.  y.  ran  LitacJMen't  Vn.,  3&    [>>.]  1894  Of  the  fimits  which 

this  season  offers,  the  finest  are  leeches  and  mangoes ;  the  first  is  really  very  fine, 
being  a  sort  of  plum,  with  tbe  flavour  of  a  Frontignac  (rape:  Br.  Hbbbr,  Nor- 
ratin,  i.  60.    Iii.]  1846  Thus  the  Loogan,  the  Litchi,  and  the  Rambntan, 

fruits  among  the  more  delidous  of  tbe  Indian  archipelago,  are  the  produce  of 
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dUbicnt  speck*  of  Ncphdium:  J.  Lmotsv,  ytg.  Kmgd.,  p.  383.  1878  the 
lichi  hiding  under  a  shell  of  niddy  brown  its  globei  of  traoslncent  and  delicately 
ihigiant  flesh:  P.  Robimson,  /*  my  ImUoH  Otrdtn,  49.    (Vtile] 

ltc(o)ur,  licowre:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  lienor. 

lietw,  sd. :  Lat :  an  official  attendant  of  a  Roman  magis- 
trate (see  fitseeB) ;  hence,  met^A.  one  who  punishes. 

1B7V  the  vshen  or  sergeanu  ate  called  Lietom:  North,  Tr.  Plubmk, 
n,  3S  (t6ta).  1686  The  fagots  of  the  Ucturs:  Sir  Edw.  Hobt,  Ptlil.  Disc,  of 
TruM,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  114.  I6OI1  oaiat,  mar  Jiuctt,  Lictors:  B.  Jokson, 

/■w/oi/.,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  p.  3iff(t6l<)L  '  16M    saucy  lictors  |  Will  catch  at  us : 

Shaks., /<■><.  atu/C&i!^.,  V.  1,314.  1611   The  ZK<«rvt  or  Serjeants  doe 

wewe  partyHXiloured  doadces:  T.  Corvat,  Cruditut,  VoL  11.  p.  100  (1776). 
16S6  Lictor,  A  Serieant,  a  Hang-man:  Cockbram,  Pt.  1.  (and  Ed.).  1671 
licion  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power,  |  Lesions  and  cohorts,  turns  of  horse 
and  wings:  Milton,  P.  R.,  ly.  65.         1816  The  conclusion  was  a  hul/s  head 


t'twigs,  I 

jokes  I  Thackrrav,  RetmdiUmU  Pmftn,  p.  41  (1879X 

lidger:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  ledger. 
*Lied,//.  Lieder,  j^.:  Ger.:  song. 

1804  Percyungsa  Spanish  seguidiUa.  or  a  German  lied,  or  a  French  romanoe, 
or  a  Neapolitan  canzonet:  Thackerav,  ivdunwur,  Vol.  i.  ch.xxiiLp.  359(<879). 

lieger :  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  ledger. 

lieger  du  maine:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  legerdemain. 

lierd(e):  Fr,    Seeliard. 

«llea,  .r^. :  Fr. :  [dace. . 

1.  place,  stead. 

1680  to  take  downe  all  Altars  within  my  diocese,  and  in  the  lien  of  them  it 
utt  vp  a  taiU:  Dr.  Day,  b  Ellis'  Orif.  Lett,  vd  Ser.,  VoL  in.  No.  codzviii 
p.  303(1846)1  1684  if  this  tree  01  ^Id  in  Ucu  may  not  suffice,  I  Require  a 

grove  of  golden  trees,  so  Juno  bear  the  prue:  Pbrlb,  ArraiptmeHi  of  Parity  ii. 
I,  Wks.,  p.  3J8/1  (i86i)l  1603  he...coueted  his  head  (in  Hew  of  an  helmet) 

with  a  bnttoned  c^:  Sigar^  Hon.,  MiL  ^  Civ.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  lir.  in  Peele's 
WAs.,  p.  567  (1B61X  1610  m  lieu  o'  the  premises  |  Of  homage  and  I  know  not 
how  much  tribute:  Shaks.,  Ttmf.,  x.  a,  isj.  1639  To  suffer  his  Highnesse 
the  Duke  ofSaxoiw  to  keep  possession  of  /yilami  in  lieu  of  the  vpper  and  lower 
Lumtia :  Jfentt  ^  Certaint  Comrnands  laUly  rivtn  by  tiu  Freiidk  Kitu;, 
May  5,  No.  3a,  p.  4.  1716  what  the  Painters  have  iatroduc'd  in  Lien  of  it : 

Richardson,  Thtir.  PaintiMg,  p.  18&  bef,  17SS   the  Title...in  Lien  of 

History:  R.  North,  Examtti,  i.  iii.  (1740).  1797   he  will  have  a  mmecd 

country  in  lieu  of  his  present  possessions:  Wsluhgtok,  Sitf*L  Dtsp.,  VoL  i. 
p.  IS  (1S58).  1878  a  large  gold  chain  in  lieu  of  a  necklace :  Geo.  Euot,  Daa. 
jDttvnda,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  395. 

2.  (fr.  phr.  in  lieu  of)  an  equivalent,  a  recompense.   Rare. 

faef.  1636  One  would  think  it  a  very  large  oflbr  to  give  so  great  a  lieu  for  ao 
small  a  aervicei  Br.  AMDKBWss,.S'<nM.,v.  544(1841 — 3).    [Dnvies] 

lientenant  de  police,  phr. :  Fr. :  lieutenant  of  police. 
The  word  lieutenant  was  early  Anglicised  as  levetenante, 
lieuelenant,  fyvetenant,  &&,  and  retains  the  old  pronunciation 
though  the  spelling  is  now  conformed  to  the  French. 

1776  I  think  a  litmttnamt  Jf  feUce  would  be  a  better  judge  for  her  than  the 
peer* :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mtm.  Httmmk  tint,  VoL  i.  p.  $6  (1835). 

ligatnre  (-i.=.i.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ligature:  the  act  or 
process  of  tying  or  binding  so  as  to  unite;  anything  used  to 
bind  or  tie,  as  a  surgical  thread  or  a  bandage ;  Mus.  a  sign 
signifying  two  or  more  notes  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable,  or  a 
tie  connecting  two  or  more  notes ;  in  Writing  and  Printing 
in  -minuscules  or  in  cursive  character  (lower-case  type), 
a  single  sign  formed  by  two  or  more  connected  letters. 

1648  to  make  a  ligature  or  fayndynge  incamatyue  of  two  endes;  TrarKron, 
T^.  KiWx  CkiruTg.,  fol.  xcvi  rWa.  1668  it  shalbe  necessarye  to  vse  apt  and 

coooenient  ligatnie  &  rolling :  T.  Gale,  SMeMMd.,  foL  44  V.  1696  The 

*  '     *  -  —  ..  .*..«.     _,^^  diird  of  Legatures,  the 


first  of  the  formes  of  Notes,  the  second  of  the  Resu,  the  t  . 

fourthofthethteedanreesinMuncke.  What  it  a  Notti  Itisasignesnevvingthe 
lowdnes,  or  stiloes  of  the  voice,  and  is  of  two  sorts,  one  simple,  &  the  other  ioyned, 
whidi  are  called  Ligatures:  Pathmaf  to  Mia.,  sig.  C  i  f.  1697  Then  out 

of  doubt  it  is  as  thoufl^  it  were  not  m  Ligature  and  is  a  Long :  Th.  Morlbv, 
Mia, ,  p.  lo.  1770  the  letten  so  disguised  \s^  linnucs  w  exceedingly  com> 

pBcated  that  I  could  neither  decypher  nor  copy  it:  K.  &iandlkr,  Trao.  Atia 
Minor,  p.  169. 

ligeritie:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  l^gtoeM. 

ligier :  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  ledger. 

ligier  du  mayne:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  legerdemain. 

*ligntun  vltae :  Late  Lat,  'wood  of  life' :  the  hard  wood  of 
the  tree  Guaiacum  officinale,  or  other  wood  of  a  similar 
kind;  the  tree  Guaiacum  officinale,  Nat  Order  Zygophyl- 
laceae.    See  gnaiacan.  - 

1600  It  (Sasaa&at]  is  found  by  experience  to  be  fitr  better  and  of  more  uses 
then  die  wood  which  is  called  Guaiacum,  or  Lignum  vita;  R.  Haxldvt, 
Ki^^fW,  VoL  III.  p.  a6S.  1636  An  other  sort  also  of  trees,  whose  timber  I* 

neere  as  hard  as  L^num  vita:  PmcHAS,  PHirimt,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  *77. 


1846  Ebony,  Box,  Lignum  vitae.  Cedar:  Snt  Tk.  Broitk,  Pmud.  B*.,  Bk.  a 
ch.  iv.  p.  te  (1686).  1600  Mastick  and  Lignum  vitm  tree*:  J.  S.,  A  irU 

4imdfttfKty*urnalo/ylat*Pncetd.0/yEKg.Arnnimy^  W.  India,  f,^ 
1674  your  sticks  (cues!  ought  to  be  heavy,  made  of  Bnatlt,  Lipmm  vitm  or  aoas 
other  weighty  wood:  Cm^  Gamater,  p.  as.  heC  1788  made  ttUgmm 

C<'<<v[theFallofa  Flail]:  R.  North,  £j»«m>i, ill.  vii.  87, p.  573(i74oX  ITH 
the  lignum-vitae  I  would  not  reoommend  to  you :  HoRi  Waltol^  Lmm,  Vol  u. 


p.48i(i857X 

of  ugnum  vt 

VoL  X.  pt  163  (i8s«)l 

the  direction  of  iu  fibi 


1817  Mr.  Adams.. .tempered  *  wedge  of  steel  to  split  the  kaoi 


of  lignum  ix'te,  which  tied  NorA^Ameriai  to  CSreat  Biitain:  J[.  AoAio,  Wi,, 

ibresj  ,  ^ ^  ^ , 

circumstance  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Voigt:  J.  Lindlbt,  fig.  Kingi. 


1846  The  wood  called  Liginun  vile  i*  reaaiksUe  far 
one  layer  of  which  often^ crosses  another  diafonally;  a 
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lignnm-aloes,  sb. 


Lat    See  aloe. 


1636  Take  lignum  aloes  .ij.  ounce*:  Tf.  Jtrom*  ^  Bruntmidfi  Surgny, 
sig.  T  iij  r»/a. 

lignnm-aanilae,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  t^pilBk-wood,  agiUodi 
{gq.  v.). 

1600  here  gioweth  the  right  Lignum  AqtiilB,  which  i*  of  so  rrfufflnit  vettie 
in  pUsick :  John  Porv,  Tr.  Ledt  Hitt.  Afr.,  Introd.,  p.  41. 

ligula:  Lat    Seellngola. 

♦iUda,  sb.'.  Chin.,  'cash-money'  (see  li*):  a  Chinese  pro- 
vincial tax  on  all  kinds  of  produce,  originally  amounting  to 
I  cash  per  tael  or  -^  per  cent,  but  now  variable. 

1890  attempt*  to  levy  the  increased  LIkin,  or  tax,  on  native  opium :  .ftiWM^ 
Oct  la,  p.  s/a. 

«lilac  (ii.:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  /»&c,«'pale  purple'. 

I.  a  shrub  of  the  genus  Syringa  (see  Byringa),  of  iriiidi 
the  common  variety,  Syringa  vulgaris,  has  pale  bluish-purple 
blossom ;  formerly  called  .pipe-tree.  .  Also,  attrib.  and  in 
combin. 

bef.  1637  the  Lehu^e  Tree:  Bacon,  Ets.,  xhrL  [Skeat]  1606  the Sjn- 
more  and  Lilack:  SiR  Th.  Brown,  Gardtn  ofCyr.,  di.  3,  p.  34  (xM6).  IIH 
Evblvn,  KaL  Mori,,  p.  aa?  (1780).  1768  the  cav«...oveiiiung...with  wood- 

bines,  lilacs^  and  Ubumums :  HoR.  Walpole,  Lettm,  VoL  iv.  p.  84  (1I57V 
1780  The  lilac,  various  in  array,  now  white,  |  Now  sanguine,  and  her  beaineoes 


p.as(i886X 

2.  the  color  of  the  blossom  of  the  common  lilac-tree,  pale- 
purple,  or  pale-violet    Also,  attrib. 

VtM  It's  all  wet;  and  will  spoil  my  new  lilac  ribbon*;  M.  EoGEWotra, 
Contrast,  ch.  L  p.  114  (1833). 

llmacon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  snail,  a  snail-like  military  formatioo. 
Seebiflcia. 

1691  And  to  the  end  they  may  assure  and  accnstome  thrmsrhiffs  the  better, 
It  Is  neoessaii*  they  make  Lymassons  when  they  an  in  simple  and  single  any: 
Garrard,  Art  Iram,  p.  307. 

Umae  labor,  phr. :  Lat :  '  work  of  the  file',  careful  revisioii 
and  correction.    Hor.,  A.  P.,  291. 

1706  and  I  protest  to  you  that  my  Ode  on  Memory,  after  it  has  gone  dmo^ 
all  the  limat  Imr  that  our  friend  Horace  prescribes,  nay.  Sir,  frtmaimr  ntmmm 
in  annum  (above  half  of  which  time  it  has  already,  I  assure  you,  been  oocctaled 
malgrf  my  partiality  to  it) :  Gray  &  Mason,  Carnsp.,  p.  40  (1853X  ITM 

your  worla.,.have  not  the  least  appearances  of  the  Lima  Imotz  H.  Brooci; 
^n>/e/''^><aA, Vol. I. p. aao.  1883  Hissentetice*...neversub)ccted toanreoesi 
of  comparison,— a  lima  laior:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  55,  p.  76.  1889  He  aiaa 

contrive  to  produce  upon  us  the  impression  that  those  beauties.. .are  natsraJ  to 
him — that  they  are  not  the  result  of  happy  accident  nbr  yet  th«  result  of  the  iisoa 
labor:  Alhtnaum,  May  3$,  p.  655/1. 

*limbo  {±  -),  sb. :  En^.  fr.  Late  Lat  (f«)  limbo,  (e)  limit, 
='(in)  limbo',  '(out  of)  hmbo',in  which  limbo  is  a.hia[limi- 
us, =' the  borderland  of  Hell',  fr.  Lat  /«Vm^«x,=' border', 
'margin'. 

I.  a  region  of  darkness  on  the  borders  of  Hell,  which  b 
believed  by  Roman  Catholics  and  others  to  be  the  abode  of 
those  who  have  died  without  receiving  grace,  but  have  not 
merited  damnation. 

abt  1400  La-,  o/s.  Erlunwald,  quoted  in  T.  L,  K.  OUphanfs  Nnt  Engliii, 
VoL  I.  p.  160  itSSS).  abt.  1683  our  lorde  lesu  chryst...lu8  frendys,  who  m  the 
synne  of  Adam  and  Eue  were  in  lymbo:  Lord  Bernbrs,  Huon  0/  Bnrdnx, 
p.  484  (1883X  1000  And  I  do  clearly  reject  and  esteem  as  fables  all  the  Embos 
of  the  fathers:  Hooper,  Later  WriHngi,  p.  31  (Parker  Soc,  185a).  U6S  The 
Paynes  that  all  the  Furyes  felll  can  cast  Dom  Lymbo  lake:  B.  Goock,  E^ogt, 
&•£.,  p.  97  (1871).  f  1088  fiidier  omnmotent  with  lightnings  dyng  dk  toe 
lymbo:  H.  Stanvhurst,  Tr.  Virgits  Am.,  Bk.  nr.  p.  95.  1088  As  6r  fteei 
help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss:  Shaks.,  Til.  And.,  iiL  i,  149.  1(19  die  duee 

iusficers  of  Limios  sttte:  Hotton,  PoU.  Anat,  sig.  £  a  to.  1610  the 
DomtnieoMS  said  that  Children  dead,  without  baptism  before  the  use  of  ressoa, 
remain  afier  the  Resurrection  in  a  Limio  and  darkness  under  the  eaith,  lu 
Without  fire :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^t  'Hist.  Coumc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  167  (1S7O. 
1643  Methinks  amongst  those  many  subdivisiaas  of  Hell,  then  might  une  wa 
one  Limio  left  for  these:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  ReUg.  Mod.,  |  Bv.  Wks.,  VoL  n. 
bef.  1608  'tis  a  just /2m  of  «.£.£■•<»  of  the  la&an; 
' beC  1670  A  Prisoner,  whose  Ubetty 


p.  404  (Bohn,  185a).  '  brf.  1601 

J.  Clsvelano,  Wit.,  p.  81  (1687), 
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I  mndi  lonc'd  ibr,  is.liblaued,  but  out  of  Umbo  iDto  Hell:  J.  Hackxt,  Abf. 
Williams,  n.  II.  131,  p.  139  (1603)1  16S3  Nor  quite  of  iiituie  power  Unielf 
bereft,  |  But  liiaba*  laise  tor  unDelieven  left :  Drvosm,  Ait,  &•  AeMt,  II.  94. 


ITU  mentitiK  that  be  Oad  betny'il  bis  Master,  thought  there  «u  00  omer  way 
to  save  bis  Sou,  but  to  hang  himself,  and  go  to  the  Limbo,  whither  he  lenew  Jesus 
Christ  would  descend  to  deliver  the  Souls:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tettrtu/ores  V^. 
Ltvmt^VcL  III.  p.  937.  1818  souls  in  Limbo,  damn'd  halfway:  T.  Hoorc, 
Fudit  Family,  p.  37.  . 

2.  any  region  resembling  the  borderland  of  Hell. 

1S6T  a  Limbo  large  and  broad,  unce  call'd  |  The  Paradise  of  Fools:  Milton, 
P.  L.,  III.  495. 

3.  a  prison,  a  place  of  confinement,  a  place  where  persons 
or  things  are  consigned  to  oblivion  or  obscurity. 

bcf.  1868  Sleep  I  The  Worlds  Limbo,  Natun's  Discord  Day:  J.  Clsvb- 
•lano,  Wkt.,^.  S97  (1687).  1688  And  in  the  self-eame  Limbo  put  |  The 

Knight  and  Squire  where  he  was  shut:  S.  Butlbr,  Hudiirat.  Pt  1.  Cant.  UL 
n.  339.  bef.  1670  But  tliis  weak  Predicant,  that  run  blindfold  into  Error  and 
•'Ptstiuction,  lay  in  Limbo  a  great  while  macerated  with  fear,  and  want,  and  hard 
Lodging:  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  WitUams,  Pt.  i.  100,  p.  88(1693).  1T99  O!  pass 
mote  innocent,  in  infant  state,  |  To  the  mild  Limbo  of  our  Father  Tate:  Pops, 
Omuiad,n.  f^.  18M  the  lottery-subscription  lies  in  limbo;  Thackeray, 
Mite,  SfVt  P-  "8  (i880l  188S  the  party  might  be  relegated  to  the  Ifanho 

of  unrealized  hopes  i  M.  £.  Bsaddon,  GoleUn  Calf,  VoL  1.  ch.  iL  p.  33.  1847 
that  'Limbo  of  Infants'  [see  llmbna  InDuitllin],  the  Nauonal  Schod: 
Barham,  Ingtldi.  Leg.,  p.  41s  (1865). 

-  Umbo  patmm,  Ilmbns  patniin,/Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  'Umbo 
of  the  fathers',  the  place  in  the  borderland  of  Hell,  where  it 
.has  been  held  that  the  spirits  of  patriarchs  and  other  meri- 
torious persons,  who  died  before  Christ's  coming,  were  con- 
fined until  he  descended  into  HelL    Also,  metaph. 

1088  Of  what  text  thou  provest  hell,  will  another  prove  purgatory,  another 
Smiotatrmm:  Ttmdalb,  Doetr.  Tnai.,  p.  ij8  (1848)1  ISM  aiid  are  now 

bewrated  and  fled  togither  to  Limie  tatrum :  R.  Scorr,  Disc.  Witck.,  Blc  vii. 
ch.  xi.  p.  144.  1613  I  have  some  of 'em  in  Limbo  Patrum,  and  there  they  are 
like  to  dance  these  three  days:  Shaks.,  Hen.  yill.,  v.  4, 67.  1648  he  should 
be  cast  into  Limbo  Patrtm*  (lAmbeth  luuse  prison) :  Men.  Brit.,  No.  6|  p.  47. 
1790  By  the  new  Freiu:h  constitution,  the  best  and  the  wisest  representatives  go 
•qually  with  the  worst  into  this  Limbus  Patrum:  Burks,  Am.  in  Frtmte, 
p.  978  (3nl  Ed.X 

llminu,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fir.  Lat  A'm^ttf,— 'border',  'margin' : 
a  borderland ;  esp.  limbo  (3.  v.). 

1637  This  Thing  (surely)  is  not  without  some  Signification,  as  if  all  Stiritt 
■ad  SouletcfMen,  came  forth  out  of  one  Diuine  LmAiui  Bacon,  Nat.  Jiitt., 
Cent.  X.  1 1000. 

Umbna  infiuitiiin,^M :  Late  Lat :  'the  limbo  of  infants', 
where  it  is  held  that  the  souls  of  unbaptised  infants  who 
never  committed  actual  sin  abide  for  ever. 

1681  The  Fapiits...put  children  into  a  state...caUed  Kmbui  infimimm,  where 
they  do  as  it  were  eternally  sleep:  Th.  Goodwin,  IVki.,  in  Nichol's  S*r.  Stand. 
Divints,  VoL  ii.  p.  136  (1861X 

limon:  £ng.  fr.  Fr.    See  lemon. 

limonade :  £ng.  it.  Fr.    See  lemonade. 

linctns,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  licking':  a  thick  medicated  syrup  to 
be  swallowed  slowly  in  cases  of  sore  throat  or  cold  on  the 
chest 

*ll]iga(u),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  liHga{m) :  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  male  organ  of  generation,  as  an  idol  or  a 
charm. 

1781  These  Pagodas  have  each  a  small  chamber  in  the  center  of  twelve 
feet  square,  with  a  lamp  over  the  Lingham:  HopcBS,  Trav..  94  (1793).  [Yule] 
1814  two  respectable  Brahmuns,  a  man  and  his  wife,  of  toe  secular  order... 
performed  the  accustomed  ceremonies  to  the  linga,  and  consulted  the  divines; 
FoRBBS,  (7r.  Jf/M.,  II.  364.  lib.]  1888  In  one  of  the  caves  is  a  sanctuary  of 
the.  divinities  who  preside  over  the  fecundity  of  the  swallows,  containing  several 
liTn»m«  of  stone  covered  with  small  squares  of  gilded  paper:  AtAttunm,  May 
15,  p.  648/1. 

lingo  (x  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  perhaps  fr.  Lat  lingua :  a  dialect,  a 
Jargon,  a  form  of  speech,  a  foreign  language. 

1748  I  don't  understand  their  lingo:  Smollbtt,  Rod.  Rmd.,  ch.  vi.  Wks., 
Vol.  1.  p.  as  ('817).  1766  En  attendant,  (admire  me,  this  is  the  only  scrap 

of  foreign  lingo  1  have  imported  into  this  epistle — if  you  had  seen  that  of  Guise 


.   nuM.    ,*ni.rvfA.a,  Atf**.*'^    .  «..   .....  y.  y^  ^85*'/*  •www    *.....••«»**. 

•our  Kickshaws  and  Xagr>ot\  with  Popery  and  Wooden  Shoes ;  I  Railed  at  all 
Foreign  Tongues  as  Lingo,  |  And  sighed  o'er  CAaot  Wine  for  Stingo ;  A.  D0B60N, 
AttMe  Sign  o/tkt  Lyre,  p  113. 

lingna,  sb. :  Lat :  a  tongue,  a  language. 

1678  Was  ever  such  a  Beuk-leam'd  Clerk,  |  That  speaks  all  Imguas  of  the 
Arkt  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  BaL,  VoL  1.  p.  303  (i8«o).  bef.  17S3  in  the 

lingua  of  our  East  Angles :  R.  North,  Bxamen,  1.  iL  gok  p.  78  (1740). 

*Iiingna  Franca,  pkr.:  It,  'Frank  language':  a  jargon 
used  by  the  Latin  races  of  the  Mediterranean  in  intercourse 
with  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Arabs ;  hence,  any  canting  dialect 


LIQUOR  sey 

.  1678  StfUth  I  away,  yon  Fop !  'lis  a  kind  of  Ltttgrni  Franca,  as  I  have 
heard  the  MerchanU  call  it:  Drvdsn,  KindKeeftr,  \.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  iij 
(tToi).  1684  He  npoke  half  Portuguese,  half  Italian,  which  being  a  kind 

<X  Lingua  Franca...:  E.  Evkrard,  Tr.  Taeomier's  yaian,  &k.,  11.  p.  41. 
1766  How  does  my  godson  go  on  with  his  little  lingua  Franca,  or  jumUe  of 
diflerent  languagesf  Lord  Chestbrpikld,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xcviii.  Mtsc  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p.  4S1  (i777)>  1776  we  were  received  by  the  English  Consul,  a  Jew 

who  after  biddug  us  welcome  in  broken  Italian  or  Lmgua  Franca  conducted  ns: 
R.  Chandubr,  Trwo.  Asia  Minor, -a,  la.  1787  talking  a  strange  lingua- 

franca,  compoaed  of  three  or  four  dit^rent  languages :  BscKroEix  ItaTy,  VoL  11. 
p.  346  (1834).  183S  a  clear  and  solemn  voice.. .pronounced  the  words  In  the 

sonorous  tone  of  the  readen  of  the  mosque,  and  in  the  lingua  Franca,  mutually 
understood  by  Christians  and  Saracens :  ScoTT,  Talisman,  ch.  xiii.  p.  60/3. 
1840  they  caught  at  words  and  roots,  with  marvellous  disregard  of  grammar  and 
prosody,  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  a  hybtU  language  geneiaMd— a  lingua 
Franca  in  which  both  patties  conld  oommnnicatei  FoRi>,  Handbk.  Spain,  n.  L 

?.  8a  1860  men...talking  m  lingua  Fnnca:  W.  H.  Russrll,  Diary  in 

ndia.  Vol.  1.  p.  38.  1877  "What  do  you  want?"— he  asked  in  lingua 

franca,  that  undefined  mixture  of  Italian,  French,  Greek,  and  Spanish,  whidi  is 
spoken  throughout  the  Mediterranean:  F.  Bdrmabv,  Through  Asia  Minor, 
"•  «•  P-  34  (1878). 

[For  the  meaning  of  the  name  see  FeringliL] 

lingwla,  llgnla,  sb. :  Lat :  a  little  tongue,  a  small  tongue- 
like projection. 

1748  made  wheels,  with  small  lingulss  in  the  manner  of  cogs:  R.  North, 
Lives  of  Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  309  (i8a6). 

liniment  {J. ^  =.),  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  liniment:  a  thin  oint- 
ment, a  liquid  medicinal  preparation  for  outtfrard  application. 


lin(t)Btock  (-t -),  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  Du.  /<7»/.r/<'<:>6,=' match- 
staff':  a  gunner's  staff  tipped  with  a  spike  and  fork  for 
holding  a  match  of  cord  or  tow. 

1660  Th*  (}nnneis  here  were  not  very  expert :  for,  when  they  had  occasion 
to  give  fire,  1' could  perceive  them  stand  on  one  side  of  the  piece,  and  in  a  fearful 
maimer  (though  with  a  lin-stock  ai  long  as  a  half-pike  which  had  a  lighted  matdi) 
to  touch  the  powder :  Sir  Th.  Herbbrt,  Trasi.,  pt  113  (1677).  1681  [See 

teaady]. 

liptote.    See  litotes. 

*li<ineiir,  sb.\  Fr. :  a  strong,  highly-flavored,  alcoholic, 
drink,  such  as  chartreuse,  Chirt^;oa,  IToyau  [qq.  v.). 

1739  [See  hora  d'OBnvra],  1766  Know  what  Bfueurs  to  tipple :  In 

Dodsley's  Collect.  Poems,  Vol.  v.  p.  48.  1811  What  are  /Jrworr,  between 

the  courses  of  a  dinner,  compared  to  these  comforts  for  youth  t  L.  M.  Hawkins, 
Countess,  Vol  1.  p.  7  (and  Ed.).  1833  There's  a  variety  odiaueurs  on  the 

side-table:  J.  Wilson,  Nxtes  Ambros,,  in.  in  Blackwood's  Aiag.,  Vol.  n. 
p.  603.  1887  I  must  now  thank  you  for  a  most  admirable  cheeM,  and  the 

case  of  Ufuturs  which  accompanied  it :  Lady  H.  Stahhopb,  Mem.,  VoL  I.  ch.  iL 
p.  63  (1845).  1876  a  servant  bearing  liqueur-fiames :  J.  Grant,  One  of  Six 

Hundr.,  ch.  iv.  p.  38. 

^anidator  (-^  -  -t  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  i^ent  to 
Late  Lat  liquidare,n'*to  naake  liquid',  'to  make  clear':  one 
who  liquidates. 

*liiinor  (-i  =.,  -qu-  as  -k-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  Ueur,  fir. 
Old  Fr.  lico{fi)r,  assimilated  to  Lat  liquor. 

I.    moisture,  any  fluid  substance. 

abt.  1838  Ac  3yf  ther  were  y-mengd  licour  I  Other  wid  kende  walcrei  W. 
•am  Skorbhah,  p.  9  (Percy  Soc,  1849).  abt.  1886  And  bathed  eveiy  vefaw  in 
swiche  licour,  ]  Of  whiche  vertue  engendred  is  die  flour ;  Chaucer,  C.  T., 
ProL,  3.  abL  1400  the  Lykour  that  gothe  out  there  of,  thei  clepe  it  Bawme : 
Tr.  MaundeviUs  Voyage,  ch.  v.  p.  ti  (1839).  1477  GodnuAt  Liquors  Ibr 

Mans  use:  T.  HoRTON,Ordinall,  ch.  v.  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  79 
(1653)1  1067  his  [black  Lead's]  first  lyquor  running  when  as  it  is  molten  is 

almost  Tm :  J.  Matlbt,  Greene  For.,  foL  13  r*.  1070  The  Superficies  of 

euery  Liquor,  by  it  sdfe  consistyng,  and  in  quyet,  is  Splnetical:  J.  Dn,  Pief. 
Billinnley's  Euclid,  sig.  b  iiij  V.  1077  Gummes,  Fniites,  Licours :  Framp- 
ton,  ^oyfuU Nemes,  foL  1 1>».       1090  a  boxe  of  Diamond  sure.. .Wherein  were 


•  V*^*    jvjjmn^^  «T»av*«t  ■>»•    a  V-  *  i*w«r    »  uvia.*-  vs    a^sauuwLiu  aua«...  11  u«giu   iriicv 

dosd  few  drops  of  liquor  pure,  |  Of  wondrous  worth,  and  vertue  excellent :  SrsNS., 

F.Q.,i.\x.\<i.  1699 "'-" '" "    " 

Voyages,  VoL  I.  L  p.  57. 

call  honie:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  i"i,  ch.  13,  VoL  i.  p.  3'i5.  1648 


cnam  licour  like  vnto  gumme;  R.  Hakluvt, 
1601  This  pleasant  and  sweet  liquor  which  we 


heavy  bodies  will  only  swim  in  that  liquor :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £*., 
Bk.  VII.  ch.  XV.  p.  303  (1686).        1691  [See  ohyliu]. 

2.    any  beverage  or  drinkable  substance. 

abt.  1400  sacrifice  of  licowns:_Wycliflite  Bible,  Gen.,  xxxv.  14.  —  sactifled 
licours  of  echon;  f^.,  Numb.,  xxix.  t6.  bef,  1493  water  or...suche  other 
lyquore:  Caxton,  St.  Kathejin,  sig.  h  ij  fix.  1643  dyueis  lycours  or 

dnnkes  for  mannes  sostynaunce:  Booroe,  Dyeiaty,  ch.  x.  p.  353  (1870). 
1068  Guide. .hath  chosen  a  moste  precious  liqoour:  T.  Gale,  knchirid.,  foL 
39  ro.  bef.  1679  Thy  fresh  licor  doth  take  from  me  the  heate  that  is  come 

from  the  common  sunne:  T.  Hacket,  Tr.  Amadis  of  France,  Bk.  x.  p.  358. 
1840  our  dry  lunncool  liquor  fain  would  have :  H.  More,  Psych.,  ill.  iu  38, 

e.  148  (1641).       1730  Thither  may  whole  cargoes  of  nectar  (liquor  of  life  sind 
ngievity  I)  by  mortals  call'd  spaw-water,  be  conveyed :  Pon,  Letters,  p.  184 
(1737).  bef.  1738  just  as  Children,  rraching  at  hot  Water,  takhig  it  for  good 

Liquor,  pull  it  down  upon  their  heads :  K.  North,  Sxamtn,  11.  v.  60,  p.  331  (1740)^ 
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3.    alcoholic  fluid,  spirit,  alcoholic  or  spirituous  beverage. 

1087  ajMt  of  the  bat  ale...the  lykor  liked  them  >o  well,  that  they  had  pot 
vpon  pot:  Harham,  Cav^  ch.  ir.  m  AwdeUy*! Frat.  Vof., p.  37(i8i9X  1600 
extreame  itnmg  liquor:  K.  Cawdrat,  Truu.  ^ Stmilui,f.  n.  1H8  fer- 

mented Liquon :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Gardtn  o/Cyr.,  cb.  i,  p.  aS  (1686).         1T7S 


he  orderecT  liquors  and  provisions  for  our  refreshment;  R.  Chandler,  Trtm, 
AtUt  MinoTt  p.  sTo.  18SS  wine  and  spirituous  liqnon:  Moorb,  Bjftvm, 

ToL  It.  p^  48.       '18T8  Liquor  Ucences:  Lbrtfi  IVUy.,  May  19,  p.  s/a.    (St] 

*llra*,//.  lire,  It. ;  lire,  Eng.  fr.  It :  sb. :  the  unit  of  mone- 
tary value  in  Italy,  the  silver  lira  being  equivalent  to  one 
fhme  {q.  v.);  in  former  times  the  lira  varied  in  different 
states  and  at  different  periods.  In  Turkey,  lira  is  the  name 
of  a  gold  coin  worth  nearly  ifts.  (j\d.  English. 

1617  Some  hundreds  of  turkies  hang  out  to  he  sold,  for  six  or  setien  lires 
each:  F.  Mokvson,  I  tin.,  Pt.  1.  p.  70.  1797  Ennc.  Bril^  Vol  xif.  p.  int 
1877  may  have  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the  naked  with  the  tin  of  the  anny 
man:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  tfitu  it  Tkiiu,  ch.  iv.  p.  36  (tS79X,  18M  ne 

could  get  ncrmissioD  to  visit  them  for  a  baksheesh  of  two  lirast  F.  Botlb, 
BtnURoHd,  p.  m.  1886  The  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instmcdoo... 

hat  decided...to  ooer  a  priie  of  3,000  lire  for  the  best  catalogue  of  Italian  Ublio- 
gimphical  literature:  Aiktiunim,  Aug.  i]>  p.  1x0/3. 

lira',  sb. :  It. :  Mm. :  a  lyre.    See  lyra. 

17M  LIRA,  or  LYRA,  or  LYRE,  a  Viol  to  called  from  the  Way  of  Tuning: 
S»*rt£s^lic.  ^For.  Wit.  m  Mtu.  Sit. 

Ustello^  sb, :  It :  Archil. :  a  listel,  a  narrow  fillet 


1898  the  vpper  rub,  called  litMlo:  R.  Havdockr,  Tr.  Lematiut,  Bk.  i. 

04  Uke  ■  .      .     -  . . 

c  Capiti  . 
Frtmrft  PanuL  ArckU.,  b^.,  p.  tty. 


^89.        1604  I 


:  thoie 


very 

be  Ii 


small  LitUUtt  or  AnnuUtx  under  the  EMnta  of 


the  Dtric  Capittl,  by  the  Italiant  call'd  Gradttti,  Degreet:    Evsltn,  Tr. 


lit  de  jjuModtPkr. :  Fr.,  'bed  of  justice' :  the  king's  throne 
in  the  old  French  parliament,  a  state  visit  of  the  king  of 
France  to  his  parliament. 

176T  Mr.  Pitt...hat  again  taken  to  hit  ^<<dSr/w/>w:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Z^/iim, 
Vol  III.  p.  SS  (its;).  —  as  the  King  (of  France]  went  to  hold  the  lit  J*/tutict, 
no  mortal  cned  Vtvi  U  Xtt!  ii.,  p.  6%  1770  The  king  held  a  lit  Jtnutiet 

last  week  in  order  to  cause  an  edict  toberegistaed:In  J.  H.  Jesse's  (^.^^Amoi 
&•  CcHttmteraritt,  VoL  III.  p.  3  (1883).  1809  It  is  true,  that  the  King 

neither  holds  ttated  councils,  nor  yet  a  Lit  Jt  Juitia:  Matv,  Tr.  Rittiectrt 
Trav.  Gtrm.,  Let  xlviii.  Pmkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  z^  1837  The  tendency  of 
such  a  regulation  is  either  to  convert  the  chambers  mto  the  old  litt  dt  nutia.w 
to  overthrow  the  throne :  J.  F.  Coofrr,  Eitrvft,  Vol.  11.  p.  asi.  1845 , Our 

costume  was  much  more  adapted  for  the  cmicn  of  repose  than  for  a  "lit  de 
justice":  Warborton,  Cnte.  &•  Cntt,  VoL  11.  p.  187  {i&«8X 

lit  de  repos,  pAr. :  Fr.,  'bed  of  repose' :  a  couch. 

1763  the  very  canopies,  chair  of  tutt,  footstool,  lit  de  rtfet,  oiatory,  carpets, 
and  hangings.  Just  as  she  left  them :  GxAV,  Lttttrt,  No.  cxv.  Vol.  n.  p.  64 
(i8iaX  1816  Besides  xlUdt  refct,  it  [the  coach]  contained  a  library:  Byron, 
m  Moore's  Li/t,  p.  505  (1875X 

*llte  pendente,  fihr. :  Lat :  while  the  suit  (quarrel)  is 
pending. 

IMl  to  deopee  against  him  Ul*  fmdtnit,  was  uijatt  dealing:  A.  C,  Amm. 
to  Lit.  of  a  yttuittd  Gont.,  p.  37. 

«literati:  Lat    SeelitteratL 

'literatim:  Lat    See litteratim. 

liteiator  (-i  -  -t  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  UAfterOlor,  =  'a 
literary  critic'.  Late  Lat,  'a  teacher  of  reading  and  writing': 
an  elementary  teacher ;  a  literary  critic,  a  litterateur. 

liteiatore  (^ _.=..:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  UtUrature:  the 
study  of  letters,  learning;  general  reading,  the  artistic  use  of 
language ;  the  aggre^te  of  books  and  other  publications  in 
general,  or  of  a  particular  language  or  period,  or  on  a  parti- 
cular subject 

1088  WorthypfuU  maysters,  ye  shall  understand  t  It  to  you  that  have  no 
litterature:  Pardoiur  &>  Fnrt.    [Halliwell]  bef.  1648  all  men  of  littera- 

ture:  W.  DrNRAM,  in  Ellis'  Orit.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  ill.  Na  ccciL  p.  113 
(184O.  1689  The  rude  thus  hosting  Litrature:  W.  Warns*.  Aliioiit 

Ei^lmMd,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  xxii.  p.  100.  1608  To  write  and  reade  th^  learned  for 
necessitie  onely ;  as  for  all  other  forrein  sciences  and  literature  they  banished 
them  quite  out  rf  their  coasU:  Holland,  Tr.  Pbtt.  Mor.,  p.  475. 

litbia,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  oxide  of  lithium,  an  alkaline  metal 
very  light  in  weight ;  also  chloride  of  lithium,  prescribed  for 
gout  Carbonate  of  lithia  and  citrate  of  lithia  are  useful  in 
cases  of  stone  or  calculus  (Gk.  Xttfot),  for  which  reason  the 
metal  is  called  lithium. 

litmns,  .r^. :  fr.  Ger.  Lackmus:  a  blue  vegetable  dye  ob- 
tained from  a  lichen,  Roccella  Hnetoria,  used  to  test  the 
acidity  or  alkalinity  of  a  solution,  the  blue  being  changed  to 
red  by  an  acid,  and  the  red  changed  back  to  blue  by  an 
alkali. 

1696  Litmote-blew:  Philups,  World  of  Wonb.  1846  the  most  im- 

portant are  Roccella  tinctoria  and  nisifonnis,  the  dye  of  whidi  naket  liimnt,  and 


LITTERATI 

It  largely  uted  by  mannfiw^turen  under  the  name  of  Orchall,  or  ArchUl,  or  OraelUa 
des  Canaries:  J.  Lindlbt,  Veg.  Kingd,,  p.  47. 

Utotta,  sb.'.  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.Xtron;r,-' simplicity':  Rhet.: 
a  figure  m  which  a  strong  affirmative  is  conveyed  by  the 
negation  of  the  contrary,  e.g.  "no  small  honor"  meaning 
"very  great  honor" ;  also  called  meioalB  {g.  v.). 

1089  we  temper  our  sence  with  wordes  of  such  moderation,  as  in  appeaiaunce 
it  abateth  it  bat  not  in  deede,  and  it  by  the  figure  Liftote,  which  tberafotel  call 
the  Moderator:  Puttbnham,  Kng.  Poet.,  m.  xvi(i].  p.  195  (1869).  17S7  the 
LUottt  ot  DiminutioB  of  Laidies,  Whisperers,  and  Baddiiters :  Pors,  Art  ^ 


SinHmf,  ch.  xiiL  Wkt.,  VoL  vi.  p.  sit  (visi\ 
some  "Its  also  a  spednifn  of  the  " 
Hater,  ch.  xxL  p.  341  HOte  (1883)1 


187T  It  ["not  so  clever  at 
"Litotat":  C.  Rsam,  Womim 


litra,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (of  Sicily)  XA-pa ;  litre,  Eng.  fr. 
Late  Lat :  sb.:  a  pound  weight. 

1608  in  hcoor  of  Ut  vertue  he  gave  ooe  silver  bonl,  wetgUng  tmt  lytKit 
Holland,  Tr.  Plmt.  Mor.,  p.  438. 

litre,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  unit  of  capacity  in  the  French  metric 
system,  containing  rather  more  tnan  6i  cubic  inches  Englidi 
or  '88  of  an  imperial  quart ;  a  bottle  of  wine  of  the  above 
capacity. 

I860  lived  on  a  pipe  and  three  litre  a  day :  Odida,  Stndkmtn,  VoL  L  eh, 
xiv.  p.a34.  1886  Liquid  carbonic  add  equal  to  500  litres  of  gas  at  ddioaiy 

pressure  can  be  supplied. ..for  one  shilling:  AtJuiunm,  Mar.  37,  p.  4*7/3. 

Idtt.  D.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  UUerirum  Doctor, = '  Doctor 
of  Letters',  title  of  one  of  the  higher  degrees  of  Cambridge 
University.    Sometimes  written  Z>.  Litt. 

littera  SCiillta  mutet,  sed  manant  liibrica  verba, 
phr. :  Late  Lat :  the  written  letter  remains,  but  slippery 
words  pass  away. 

1073  This  had  been  a  quiet  and  the  best  and  most  assured  way;  for  Mtent 
lerifta  matut:  That  which  is  set  down  in  writing  remaineth :  WuiTGirr,  Wilt., 
Vol.  IL  p.  19s  (Parker  Soc,  1853)1        1636  by  hu  owne  writings  suruiueth  hiin- 


tdfe,  remainet  (&fcnt  icrAta  hium/A  thorow  all  ages  a  Teacher:  Pi;rchas,  Pit- 
rrimt,  VoL  L  Bk.  L  p.  17&  1643  Howux,  liutr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  so(i869X 
bef.  1677  J.  Bramhall,  tVlit.,  p.  304(1677^      1878  The  mora  tcAfia  mmmt; 


the  written  code  necetsanly  always  continues  to  ^ve  the  original  precepts  at  thoy 
ttood:  MozLBV,  Ruling  Ideat,  x.  337. 

litterae  hnm&nidres,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  'more  human 
letters',  the  humanities,  secular  learning  opposed  to  divinity, 
e^.  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Classics  and  philology ;  collec- 
tive name  of  the  subjects  of  the  principal  examination  for 
honors  in  Oxford  University.  The  phr.  has  been  supposed 
to  mean  'more  polite  literature',  opposed  to  scientific  studies 
of  all  kinds. 

1747  studieeof  the  Littent  Humatumt,  etpedally  (keek:  Lord  Chbstbr- 
nsLD,  Letter;  VoL  L  No.  soo,  p.  31}  (1774).  .  1789  I  would  not  depredate 
what  the  study  of  the  Hierm  AumoMtortt,  at  the  university,  have  done  mr  me; 
SntRNB,  Tritt.  Stand.,  it  xii.  Wks.,  p.  81  (1830)1  1888  We  cannot  conceive 
a  better  accompaniment  to  the  study  ot  litem  iumanitrtt:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56, 
p.  581/3. 

'^litttoltenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  literary  man,  a  man  of  letters. 

1806  During  a  part  of  this  time  he  lives  with  a  profligate  literateuri  Bdin. 
Rev.,  Vol.  7,  p.  364.  1816  he  is  also  a  litUrateura[gi>oi  repute:  Btron^  hi 
Moore's  Li/e,  VoL  in.  p.  350  (1832X  1836  His  train  consisted  of  the  ptinapal 
litterateurs  of  Reisenburg :  Lord  Bbaconsfibld,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vil  ch.  ix. 
p.  440(1881)1  1867  one  0>llot(d'Herbois),  who,  having  tried  his  fortune  as  a 
staling  player  in  the  provinces  with  little  success,  became  a  kind  of  HlUrateur: 
J.  W.  Crokbr,  Eaajrt  Fr.  Rev. ,  iv.  p.  191.  1884  The  nunt  fertile  and  most 
voluminous  swearer,  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  exists  in  the  person  of  one 
of  the  leading  littiraieun  of  the  century  when  desiring  to  curry  favour  with  a 
company  of  fast  men :  J.  Shakhan,  Cursory  Hitt.  0/ Swearing,  ch.  vi  p.  109. 

*litter&ti,  sb.  pi.,  Utter&tns,  sing. :  Lat,  properly  adj., 
'learned',  'lettered',  fr.  /fV/(?ni«,=  ' letters':  men  of  letters, 
men  of  learning. 

1631  examined  and  approved  as  the  literati  h>  China:  R.  Burton,  Anat. 
Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  93  (1837).  1664  an  industruus  seaidier  of  the  Sciotutt, 
which  it  the  same  that  a  good  PUlol^er  is  amount  our  Literati:  EvcLTH,  It. 
Frtarft  Parait.  ArcMit. ,  Av.,  p.  133.  1678  but  it  sprungup  from  diaae 

deodvtng  and  deceived  Literati,  Scbolastickt,  Philosophen,  and  Tbeolosert  en- 
chanting ment  Understandings:  Cuoworth,  Intelt.  SytU,  Bk.  L  ch.  u.  p.  69, 
1714  r shall  cootttlt  some  Lttttrati  on  the  Project  seu  me  for  the  Ditoovery  of 
the  Longitude:  Spectator,  No.  581,  Aug.  16,  p.  834/3 (Horley).  1744  Hit 

Voltairet  and  hu  litterati  should  correa  hit  works  befttre  they  are  printed ;  HoK. 
Walpolb,  ^/<m,  VoL  L  p.  331  (1857X  1748  oneofthe  A/<rnt/<by  pro- 

fession:  Lord  Chsstbrfibld,  Lettert,  VoL  l  No.  133,  p.  333  (1774).  1798  a 
promiscuous  resort  of  swords-men,  literati,  beaus,  and  politicians:  H.  Brooks, 
Fool^Quat.,  VoL  1.  p.  339.  1809  Vienna  swarms  with  literati:  Matt.  Tr. 
RietUcKi  TVav.  Germ.,  Let.  xxv.    Pinkertoo,  VoL  vl  p.  87.  1811  the 

literati  of  the  metropolis:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Counteii,  VoL  i.  p.  303  (sod  Ed.1 
1818  we  cordially  agree  and  unite  with  Mr.  Eustace  m  his  admiration  of  their 
literati:  Amor.  Monthly  Mag.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  sVi.  1830  we  were  also  intro- 

duced to  some  of  the  literati,  amonnt  whom  the  Irish  members  of  the  coll»e  of 
Jeauiu  stood  proudly  pre-eminent :  T.  S.  Huohbs,  Trav,  in  Sicily^yoL  1.  ch.  iv. 
p.  133.  1884  Brief  aiqiaritiont  in  the  salons  of  the  literati:  E.  B.  Saltus, 

Baltae,  p.  t4. 
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LITTERATIM 
*litt0rfttim,  adv. :  Late  Lat :  letter  by  letter. 

btf.  1T8S  wt  ibnh  littmtim  in  many  PrinB:  R.  North,  Exatiun,  \.  u.  tu, 
p.  loa  (>74pX  UOS  The  word*  aao...h«  has  tnnspoitcd  liUmUm  into  oU 

vmma:  Maim.  Rtv.,  V<d.  i,  p.  414.  1806  be  hat  inserted  eight  pages  of 

mine  from  the-"M.  Magasine,"  lUtnUim :  Southbv,  Lttt.,  VoL  IL  p.  83  (xts6X 

littorale,  sb.:  It  littorale  (adj.),— 'literal',  'on  the  skore', 
'on  the  coast':  a  district  on  the  sbore  of  a  sea  or  a  lake. 

I8IS  the  cession  to  Geneva  of  part  of  the  litteraU  of  the  bdce :  Wblungtoh, 
Diif.,  VoL  XIL  p.  aS7  (1838)1 

litnna,  sb. :  Lat. :  an  augur's  crook  or  crooked  staff. 

UT9  They  ...did  6nd  by  duotce  StmtUtu  aagiifes  crooleed  sta<re...Uiey  caU  it 
Lijhtuii  North,  Tr.  PbitxrcM,  p.  150  (t6i3),_     IMl  _with  his  Auguriog  ttafle 


LOCUS  STANDI 
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called  Litma  in  his  left  hand: 


.LOVD,  7V>>A  ^  TWxmjMm,  tig.  O  4  v*. 


top 
rthX 


1611  The  Angm's  litnot  or  bended  ttafle:  G.  Vaoian,  b  Pantg.  Vtrm 
C«nat'sCnwA/H«,  sig.  UvOttA  16W  an  old  ^sywr,  seated  00  the  I 

of  his  tower,...with  his  LUma  in  hu  hand :  J.  Gauls,  Mag.attr».mumc*r,  p.  k 


1616  a  baranie...ander  which,  upon  a  leopard's  tidn,  baochic  maiquet,  1 
Utuus,  thynus,  and  pedum :  J.  D allawav,  OfSiat.  A*  Scu^U,  p.  1S6. 

Uvor,  sb. :  Lat,  'livid  color' :  envy,  malice,  ill-will. 

16S1  I  am  (reed  from  disrases,  agues,  cares,  anxieties,  Uvor,  love,  oovetous- 
neii,  hatred,  envy,  malice:  R.  BorroN,  AmU.  M*L,  Ft.  a.  Sec.  3,  Hem.  5, 
VoL  IL  p.  61  (1817)1 

liTtaisoa,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  instalment  or  part  of  a  publication 
which  is  issued  in  separate  parts  at  intervals. 

1666  the  fiiM  UvnuttM  of  two  volumet :  J.  W.  Csokbr,  Ettayi  Fr.  Rtv.,  i. 
p.9(iS57X 

livre^  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  old  French  coins  and  moneys  of 
account  of  about  the  same  value  as  the  modem  franc 

1606  Twill  cost  me,  in  oaioot  |  Some  thirty  liu'ret:  B.  JoHSON,  VM.,  iv.  i, 
Wkt.,  p.  496(1616)1  1669  Bodin^  a  Judge  in  France  iaiih...Tbat  the  Revenuet 
of  the  Clogy  there  are  twelve  nullioat,  and  three  hundred  ihootand  Uvres : 
R.  Baxtbb,  Kty/ar  CtUhoticht,  ch.  aoiL  p.  S04.  1686  Twenty  Thousand 
Livers,  as  a  Reward  from  the  King ;  Acct.  Ptrue.  of  ProUti.  m  France,  p.  17. 
ITn  100,000  lines  in  small  money:  Fathbs  Charlkvoix,  AccI.  Vty.  Ctmada, 
V^jfi.  1768  Burgundy...of  two  Uvres  a  bottle:  SrsHini,  StHtimtMi.  youm., 
Wks.,  p.  305  (1839).  1886  Her  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmcmd,  had  left  Trance, 
and  had  thereby  forfeited  the  pension  of  90,000  Uvres  allowed  him  by  Louis : 
Atttmrmm,  Apr.  a4,  p.  549/1. 

UxlTinin,  sb. :  Lat :  lye,  water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salts  extracted  fi«m  wood-ash. 

1641  and  then  quench  them  in  the  stroagest  Lixivium  that  Sope-boylert  use: 
John  Frbnch,  ArtDittilL,  Bk.  ni.  p.  78  (16!!).  168S   the  Lixivimm  tit 

Potashes: />>W  rnuw.,  VoL  L  No.  3,pk  47.  1668  a  Uirivinm  made  of  the 

athesofvine  branches:  EvBLVN,  C«rw«*.,  VoL  HI.  p.  908(1871).  1678  It  is 
made  of  the  best  Oil  OUve,  and  a  lixivium  or  Lye :  J.  Rav,  ytum.  l.»w  Ceuutr., 
p.  903.  1742  they  make  a /urritiiaw  of  the  ashes  of  fir:  R.  North,  ^nwr^ 
Hertht,  VoL  il  p.  313  (1896). 

»T.T. n  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  Ugum  Doctor,— 'Doctor  of 
Laws',  title  of  one  of  the  higher  degrees  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, which  is  often  honorarily  conferred  on  prominent 
persons  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  law. 

*llama,  sb. :  Port  fr.  Peru. :  a  domesticated  wool-bearing 
quadruped  allied  to  the  camel,  found  in  Peru,  called  Attchenia 
glama,  or  Lama  peruviana.    See  aljMMa. 

1600  an  Indian  boy  drilling  8.  Ltamat  or  sbeepe  of  yms  which  are  as  big  as 
asses:  R.  Hakluvt.  Voyaga,  Vol.  in.  p.  73s.  1604  There  are  two  kindes 

of  these  sheep  or  Uamas,  the  one  thqr  caU  Pacoa,  or  sbeepe  bearing  woc^ : 
E.  Grimstoh,  Tr.  BfAaubit  Hirt.  ffi'.  India,  VoL  L  Bk.  iv.  ^  980  (1880). 
1T77  Pisuio  ptocnted  from  the  inhabitanis  (a.d.  1597]  some  of  their  Llammi  or 
tame  catde,  to  whidt  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  sheep:  Robbrtson, 
Amtrica,  Bk.  VL  Wks..  VoL  vn.  p.  943  (1894).  1811  The  distinct  Mnds  of 

Peruvian  Sheep,  called  by  the  Spaniardi,  Caruem  dt  la  tiem,  or  country 
sheep,  are  foor;  viz.  the  Llama  and  Al^ua,  domestic  animals  and  beasts  of 
burden,  and  the  Huanaco  and  Viculia,  which  are  wild,  and  never  yet  tamed,  but 
in  some  solilarv  instances :  W.  Walton,  Peruvian  Skee^,  p.  11.  1865  The 
guanaco,  or  wild  Uama,  is  the  characteristic  quadruped  of  the  phuns  of  Patagonia ; 
U  it  the  South  American  represenutive  of  the  camel  of  the  East:  C  Darwin, 
7e»rH.  Beagle,  ch.  viii,  p.  166. 

Llama:  Thibetan.    See  Lama. 

llano,  sb. :  Port  and  Sp. :  a  plain,  a  tract  of  flat  country,  a 
steppe. 

1604  the  lUmm  of  Pent:  B.  Grimston,  Tr.  ITAeoeta't  Hiit.  W,  luJitt, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  937  (1880X  1883  The  distances  were  too  great...and  the 

llann  too  impassable:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  56,  p.  597/>- 

loach :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  lohoch. 

lobe,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  lobe:  a  projection  or  a  portion  of  an 
organ  in  an  animal  or  plant,  generally  more  or  less  rounded, 
e.g.  the  lower  part  of  the  external  ear. 

1086  The  loagnet  hath  .v.  lobot  or  feders  .iij.  in  the  ri^t  syde  /and  .ii.  in 
the  left:  Tr.  yereme  e/Bmnmitk'i  Surgery,  lig.  B  iiij  r»/i.  1878   those 

eminoioes  are  neither  to  be  called  Loiet,  Fitret,  nor  wynges:  J.  Banister, 
Hilt.  Man,  Bk.  v.  foL  75  r».  1601  teiee  and  fibres  are  the  lappets  and  ex- 

treame  parts  of  the  Uver :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  VoL  n.  sig.  A  v  r<>.  16S8 
which  tome  expound  the  Lobe,  we  the  Caul  above  the  Liver:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Geurdtn  tifCyr.,  ch.  9,  p  30  (1686X  1788  Then  rise  the  tender  germes,  op- 


starting  quidc,  I  And  spieadfaic  wide  their  spongy  fc>be«;  Onma,  Talk,  iii. 
Poems,  VoL  n.  p.  86  (tfcSX  ^^ 

loe.  dt.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  locus  citatus  or  loco  citato 
{gq-  v.). 

local  {it  :l\  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  local,  fern,  locale:  pertaining 
to  place  or  pwsition ;  pertaining  to  a  particular  place  or 
position. 

1646  the  doctours  make  no  mention  of  locale  medidoes  in  these  disease* : 
Trahrron,  Tr.  Ktfv'r  Clkirurg.,  foL  xxv  1x79.  1668  let  the  Surgian  wytb  all 
diligence  anplye  locall  medicines :  T.  Galb,  EneMirid.,  foL  39  r*.  1060  the 
poet's  pen  {  Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  aiiy  nothing!  A  local  habitation 
and  a  name:  Shaks.,  Midt.  Jft.'t  Dr.,  v.  17.  1606  That  I  may  pve  tlie 

local  wound  a  name  I  And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout  |  Hector's 
great  spirit  flew :  —  TVmZ,  iv.  5,  944. 

*locaIe,  sb. :  quasi-¥t.,  for  Fr.  local:  a  site,  a  situation,  a 
locality. 

18S6  Re/I.  an  a  RamMe  to  Germany,  p.  378.  1830  Do  you  know, 

I  think  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  locale  lor  the  ecrna :  Lord  Bkaconsfiblo, 
young  Duke,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  i.  p.  199  (i88tX  184S  lay  the  locale  where  you 

may :  Bark  am,  Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  376  (i86sX  *1878  the  hcaU  of  this  institu- 
tion:  .^^liy^'r  M'«$.,  May  19,  p.  8/4.    [St.] 

locanda,  sb.:  It.:  a  lodging-house. 

1864  [See  eeatadlnal. 

locatalre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  tenant,  a  lodger. 

1846  Mrs.  Oapp  revenged  herself  for  the  deterioration  of  mankind  by  levying 
the  moit  savage  contributioot  unco  the  tea^addiet  and  legs  of  mutton  of  her 
locatairtt:  Thackbrav,  Van.  Fair,  Vcl.  II.  ch.  xxiv. p.  967  (1870).  I860 

There  is  no  Uble  d'htte  a  the  HAtel  d'ld  Bat,  and  the  locatairu  dine  where  they 
like:  Once  a  Week,  Jan.  98,  f.  94/1. 

'loch,  sb. :  Gael :  a  lake,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

1704  winding  HoUows  between  the  Feel  of  the  Mountains  wfaereinto  the  Sea 
flows,  of  which  HoUows  some  are  navi^ble  for  Ships  of  Burden  for  ten  or  twenty 
MUes  together,  inland :  Those  the  Natives  caU  Locks  or  Lakes,  although  they  are 
salt :  E.  BuKT,  Lett.  N.  Scotl,,  VoU  IL  p.  906.  1888  they  are  found  in 

greatest  numbers  in  the  inland  lochs :  J.  Wilson,  Moctet  Amirvt.,  v.  in  Black- 
wood't  Mag.,  VoL  xiL  p.  378. 

loch :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  lohoch. 

lod  commftnes,  pkr. :  Lat :  common-places,  arguments  of 
general  application.    See  Cic,  Inv.,  2,  14,  47. 

1081  banyng  almoste  aU  the  pbues  wherof  they  shaU  fetche  dieir  raisoos, 
called  of  Oratoun  loci  communes,  which  I  omitte  to  name :  Elvot,  Gefvemenr, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  xiv.  VoL  I.  p.  153  (1880)1 

loco  cit&tO,/^r. :  Late  Lat :  in  the  passage  quoted. 

*locimi  teneiia,/Ar. :  Late  Lat,  'holding  the  pilace  of:  a 
substitute  or  deputy  who  holds  an  office  temporarily  in  place 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  office  belongs. 

1768  Footb,  Mayer  ^Garratt.  [T.  L.  K.  OUphaot]  1778  An  ambas- 
sador vras  sent  to  accompany  the  viceroy  of  Spain,  and  another,  the  locum  tenons 
of  Maximilian  the  emperor:  J.  Adams,  Wkt.,  VoL  v.  p.  i99{i8siX  1796 

The  women  here  have  frequently  a  real  husband,  and  a  Ueum  tenons,  or  sub- 
stitute: Tr.  Tkunierts  C.  of  Good  Hoft,  Pinkerton.  VoL  xvi.  p.  89  (1814)1, 
1809  The  bcum  tenia  of  a  weU  known  dulchy  in  Fianoooia,  hanUy  kems  bs 
place  more  than  seven  or  eight  years:  Matv,  Tr.  RittiecKt  Trav.  Gtrm., 
Let.  Ix.     Pinkerton,  VoL  Tt.  p.  930.  1880  [See  oaro  spoao].  1887 

Marie,  the  locum  ttnoks  of  the  lady  who  had  let  the  apartment:  J.  F.  Coopbr, 
Eureft,  VoL  IL  p.  151.  1867  long  since  eleaed  by  universal  suffiage  (his 

own  vote  induded)  as  permanent  locum  lenent  of  her  gracious  Miyesty:  C. 
Kingslbv,  T'wo  Yeart  Ago,  Introd.,  p.  vL  (1877)1 

locns,  sb. :  Lat :  a  definite  position ;  a  place  or  passage  in 
a  book  or  writing ;  Geom.  a  system  of  points,  lines,  or  planes 
determined  by  general  definitions  or  by  equations  ;  e.g.  the 
locus  of  the  intersections  of  pairs  of  tangents  to  a  circle  is  a 
straight  line  if  the  chords  which  join  the  points  of  contact  of 
each  pair  of  tangents  pass  through  one  common  point 

1878  We  all  of  us  carry  on  our  thinking  in  some  habitual  jfacw  where  there  is 
a  presence  of  other  souls:  Gbo.  Euot,  Dan.  Dtronda,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  369, 

locns  cit&tns,  pkr. :  Late  Lat. :  the  passage  quoted. 

locus  dassiciis,  pi.  lod  classici,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  a  clas- 
sical passage,  a  standard  passage  which  is  especially  import- 
ant for  the  understanding  of  some  particular  word  or  subject 

1883  the  inclusion  of  honourable  traffic. ..[waslgrouodeduponanutlermiscoD. 
ception  of  the  three  loci  classici  in  the  Mosaic  law:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  447. 
1886  His  remarks  on  the  creator  of  those  characters..jLre  likely  to  oecome  a 
liaadauicus  in  English  Uteiature:  Atkeneeum,  Nov.  13,  p.  644/t. 

*locns  paaiilteiitiae,/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  a  place  for  repent- 
ance.   See  Heb.,  xiL  17. 

Mocns  stand^/Ar.:  Late  Lat :  'a  place  of  standing',  a 
recognised  position,  a  right  of  appearing  in  court 

1880  By  this  daring  step  Robespierre  acquired  a  kind  of  locus  ttandi:  J.  W. 
Crokbr,  Essays  Fr.  Rtv.,  VL  p.  34a  (1857X        1880  You  have  no  bcut  tiantU 
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fadumattcrvhatever:  J.Pavh,  C«ii|^<<!n(<.^<m<,  ch.  xxvLp.  173.  1881 

The  unhappy  &ct  that  m  ecdeuaitical  omniiatiooi,  u  nich,  abitnct  truth  or 
eirar  has  no  beus  stattdi:  Clbland,  Evt&tum,  6v.,  vi.  148. 

locnt,  si. :  Russ.    See  arsMne. 

*loge,  sd. :  Fr. :  lodge ;  booth  ;  opera-box. 

1748  the  several  Itga  an  to  be  shops  lor  toys,  limenadn,  itactt,  and  other 
raffrattkitiemtns:  Lord  Chestbrfibld,  Ltlt.,  Bk.  ii.  No.  li.  Misc.  >Vlcs., 
Vol.  II.  p.  3S7  (>777X  1T68  so  me  poor  Abb<  in  one  of  the  upper  logtf.  Stckhb, 
Stntimmt.  Jcun.,  Wks.,  p.  433  (iSm).  1848  At  the  end  of  the  act,  Geoise 
ms  out  of  the  box  in  a  moment,  and  be  was  even  soing  to  pa;r  bis  respects  to 
Rebecca  in  her  laft:  Thackbxay,  Vom,  Fair,  Vol  1.  ch.  xxu.  p.  305  (1879). 
1860  Meanwhile,  in  Loid  Beaume's  Itft,  ErroU  received  his  message :  OuiOA, 
StnUJuHon,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xix.  p.  iK. 

lof «ment  garni,  phr. :  Fr. :  furnished  lodgings. 

*loa[ia,  It.//,  loggle,  sb.:  It.:  an  open  gallery  or  arcade 
in  a  building,  open  to  the  air  on  one  side  at  least. 

1T6S  The  amUcation  of  loggias,  arcades,  terrasses  and  Sights  of  step* :  HoR. 
Walpoui,  Vertue's  Anted.  PamtiKt,  Vol.  i.  p.  109.  1780  carved  into  as 

many  grotesque  wreaths  of  foliage  as  we  admire  in  the  loggie  of  Ra|>hael :  Beck- 
WOKD,  Italy,  Vol.  I.  p.  85  (1834).  1806  b  the  striped  pilasters  Jones  is  copied  in... 
the  bttia  at  Wilton :  J.  Daliaway,  Oht.  Eng.  A  nkit.,  p.  144.  1838  and  the 
old  ittgfin,  once  the  temple  of  aristocratic  recreation. ..was  converted  into  a  pano* 
rama :  Ladv  Morcam,  Salvator  Xfsa,  ch.  ii.  p.  18  (1855).  188S  The 

decorations  of  the  anteroom  and  loggia  were  more  profuse  and  extravagant  than 
any  that  the  stnnger  bad  yet  seen  fj.  H.  Shorthouse,  yoAx  Inglttant,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  viL  p.  165  (sndEd.).  1888  The  loggie  and  stanie,  different  yaa  of  the 

Vatican,  are  associated  with  the  wonderful  genius  of  Raphael,  who  pamted  thenu 
ScHAPV-HsiizoG,  Encyc.  Rtlif.  Knauit.,  VoL  ill.  p,  1450/1. 

logician  (—  ±  —\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  logicien  :  one  who  is 
skilled  in  logic,  one  who  teaches  logic. 

1868  He  can  leasoo  a  matter  artificially,  therefore  he  is  a  good  Logicien : 
T.  Wilson,  RtUt »/ Rta$.,  foL  39 ''(1567).  1S70  So,  in  respect  of  diuerse  ac- 
tions, one  man  may  haue  the  name  of  sundry  artes;  as,  some  tyme,  of  a  Logiden, 
some  tymes  fin  the  same  matter  otherwise  handled)  of  a  Rethoricien :  J.  D^ 
Praf.  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  a  iij  vfi.  1687  The  grim  logician  puts  them  in 
a  fright :  Drvdem,  Hind  ^  Pantk.    [R.  ] 

logis,  sb. :  Fr. :  dwelling,  lodging,  house.  In  the  quot  the 
word  means  'opera-box'  (see  logo).    See  coriM  de  logis. 

1778  M.  Cballet  invited... me  to  go  to  the  opera  and  take  a  seat  in  his  togit: 
J.  AoAHS,  Wk».,  VoL  iiL  p.  158  (1851). 

logodaedalns,//.  -li,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr. 
Glc  XoyodoiiaXot:  skilled  in  artifices  of  speech;  a  fanciful 
artificer  of  speech. 

1604—6  let  us.. .for  ever  abominate  those  loge-dadali,  learned  asses,  that 
profooely  disdain  at  the  stately  plainness  of  God's  blessed  book:  J.  Trapp,  Com. 
Old  Tat.,  Vol.  III.  p.  150/1  (1M8).  1664  But  least  whilest  I  thus  discourse 

t£  the  AceompHthmtntf  otom  ArttMtt,  and  defects  of  the  PntemUn,  1  my  self 
be  found  Lafdmdmlia:  Evblvn,  Tr.  Frtarft  Paratl.  Anhit.,  A-c,  p.  lai. 
1666  a  full  catalogue  of  exotic  words  such  as  an  daily  minted  by  our  Logodtt- 
daU :  Evelyn,  Comtf.,  VoL  ill.  p.  ife  (1873)1 

logogriphe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  riddle,  an  enigma. 

1768  a  very  pretty  logogriphe,  made  by  the  old  blind  Madame  du  De&nd: 
HoR.  Walpoue,  Z./Mm,  Vol.  rv.  p.  439  (1857X  1770  I  gained  great  credit 

there  by  guessing  a  tvpytl"  ■  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gto.  Stmyn  A*  CoHttrnft- 
nurin.  Vol.  n.  p.  39S  (1883). 

lo^Ofl,  sb. :  Gk.  Xoyoi :  the  Word,  the  second  Person  of  the 
Christian  Trinity.     See/oAn,  i.  i. 

1640  that  inward  awAill  M^estie  |  Hight  Legos,  whom  they  term  great  Sonne 
of  God:  H.  More,  Ptyck.,  i.  i.  34,  p.  ^  (1647);  1678  the  Xiyoc  (in  order  to 

humane  Redemption)  was  to  come  mto  the  World,  to  assume  our  natun: 
J.  Smith,  Chntt.  Relig.  Atftal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  I  s,  p.  4'-  1678  the 

CkriatioM  Logot,  or  Sicond  Ptnon  0/  tlu  Trinity):  CuDWORTH,  InttU.  Snl., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iv,  p.  33X.  1781  The  abstruse  question  of  the  etermty  of  the  logos 

•a*  agitated :  Gibbon,  DrcL  &•  Fall,  VoL  in.  ch.  xxL  p.  335  (i8i8)l 

Logothetes,  sb.:  Late  Gk.  Xoyo4/n;f,='an  accountant',  'a 

treasurer' :  the  chancellor  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

1890  the  aichbishop...is  chief  magistrate  of  the  Greeks...whose  assesson  are 
the  four  primates  with  the  Logothetes:  T.  S.  HucHCS,  Tnm.  in  Sidfy,  VoL  i. 
d>.  X.  p.  314. 

lohoch,  loch,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  la'dg:  an  electuary,  a 
lincture. 

1601  Aethiopian  Cumin. ..licked  in  manner  of  a  Loch  with  hony :  Holland, 
Tr.  P/iM.  tf.  H.,  Bk.  30,  ch.  is,  VoL  11.  f.  61.  —  reduced  into  the  forme  of  a 
Lobock,  for  to  be  sucked  down  leisurely:  ii.,  ch.  >7,  p.  (4.  1696  Loach,  or 
Lthock,  (French)  a  kind  of  Confection  or  Electuary :  Philups,  World  0/  Words. 
1787  Encyc.  Brit. 

longe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  tether,  a  cord  for  holding  a  horse. 

1846  and  round  this  the  grooms,  with  towts,  were  made  to  nm  them  [two 
mares]  until  they  wen  well  warmed :  Lady  K.  Stamhopb,  Mem.,  VoL  1.  ch.  vL 
p.  301. 

longnenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  prolixity,  a  tedious  passage  (in  a  book 
or  play),  an  interval  of  dullness  or  tedium. 

1881  what 'our  neighbours  call  "  longnturt^  \  We've  not  so  good  a  word, 
but  have  the  thing,  .y.  Byron,  Don  ynan,  ill.  xcvit  1889  Ltngnmrt  wen 
BkiUiiHy  avoided,  and  the  exatement  was  so  lapid  that  everyone  tad  an  ap|K- 
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tite  for  sup^:  Lobs  Bbacomsfield,  young  Dvit,  Bk.  I.  dL  x,  p.  31(1881). 
1887  A  training  of  this  kind  would  have  enabled  Mr.  Lecky...to  avoid  unneces- 
sary longnonn  which  at  present  disfigure  the  narrative :  Alhammnm,  May  ai, 
p.66s/s. 

lontanesza,  sb.:  It :  distance,  the  background  of  a  picture 
representing  a  landscape  or  a  scene. 

1738  extremely  well  Painted  but  the  Lonlantaa  is  too  strong:  Richa>i>- 
SON,  Statma,  &v.,  in  Italy,  p.  186. 

*loo,  In,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  lanterlu :  a  round  game  at  cards, 
in  which  tricks  are  made  as  at  whist,  each  player  having 
three  cards,  which  he  generally  need  not  play  unless  he  likes, 
there  being  a  penalty  (called  a  loo)  for  failing  to  obtain  a 
trick.  The  winning  of  a  trick  entides  the  winner  to  a  third 
of  the  pool.    Seeumterloa 

1713  EVn  mightv  Pam,  that  Kings  and  Queens  o'erthrew,  I  And  mow'd 
wn  armies  in  the  fights  of  Lu:  Porx,  Raf€  0/  Lock,  ill.  63,  wk^  Vol.  i. 
187  (1757).       1718  a  hand  at  loo :  Addison,  GuardiaH,  No.  rso,  Wks.,  VoL  ' 
'.  p.  33a  (18  " 
Letltn,  VoL 

loongee:  Anglo-Ind. 

*loory,  lory  (-ir.),  **.    _    ,         ,     ^ 

name  of  several  varieties  of  bruliantly-colored  parrots  of  the 
Malay  archipelago. 

1678  Cockatooas  and  Newries  firom  Bantam:  Frvbr,  E.  India,  is6  (169SX 
(Yule)  1810  riding  on  his  lory:  SouTHEV,/r«lai<(a,iaA.  —  Hover  here,  my 
gentlelory...ThenonUiedewyeveningsky  |  'The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumery  |  Pois'd 
his  wings  and  hover'd  nigh:  ii.  1817  Gay,  sparkung  looriea,  such  as  gleam 

between  [  The  crimson  blossoms  of  the  coral  tree :  T.  Moork,  Lalla  Rookk, 
Wks.,  p.  30  (x86o^  1836  Virginia  nightingales^  treined  canaxies,  Java 

sparrows,  and  Indian  lorys :  Lord  ^Beaconspibld,  Vta.  Grey,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  vu 
0.347(1881).  1884  occupied  himself  in  tantalising  and  sometimes  feeding  a 

beautiiul  loorie,  which  stood  in  the  bow-window:  Baioo,  VoL  i.  ch.  L  p.  3. 

'*l00't,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  lut :  booty,  plunder,  spcnL 

1788  .£««<,  plunder,  nUlage:  Ind.  ('ocoj.  (Stockdale).    [Yule]  1848  I 

believe  1  have  alieady  told  you  that  I  did  not  take  any  loot— the  Indian  word  for 
^under :  C  Camfbeli,  \aLife  of  Lord  Clyde,  \,  lao.  (ii}.]  1876  It  was  the 
Colonel  Sahib  who  earned  off  the  loot :  G.  Chesnbv,  DiUmma,  ch.  xxxviL  [0.| 

loota(h):  Anglo-Ind.    See  lota. 

looty,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  latf:  a  plunderer,  a  pil- 
lager. 

1791  ih^  had  orders  to  bun  and  plunder  several  tarn  villages.. .this  fomer 
part  of  their  instructions  the  Looties  said  they  had  followed:  G*ni.  Mag.,  p.  78/a. 
1798   nine  parts  in  ten  of  the   Native  armies  are  looties  or  bad  cavurr: 


iSsfi).         1760  two  tables  at  loo...and  a  qoadriUe :  Hoii.  Walpolb, 
VoL  lit.  p.  360  (1857). 

Seelnngee. 
Eng.  fr.  Malay  ««rf,='parrot': 


the  rogues  and  ' 


cavurr: 
Welungton,  Snfpl.  Dett. ,  VoL  i.  p.  60  (1858)1         1840  The  ibwMw— that  is, 
1  vagabonds  of  the  puce — a  lai^  body,  had  commenced  a  syste- 
of  the  inhabttants...every  lootic  at  once  disappeared;   Fraser, 
KoordutoH,  A*c.,  Vol.  il  Let  xiv.  p.  383.  1884  a  noted  Intee,  of  rogue, 

took  the  matter  up,  thinking  that  probably  he  might  get  "bladc^mail    from  tfaa 
missionaiies:  W.  L.  Whipplb,  u  Bib.  Soc.  Record,  Sqit.,  f.  131  (New  Yoric). 

loanat,  sb.:  (Thin,  (of  Canton)  lukwat:  the  fruit  of  the 
Japanese  medlar,  the  Eriobotrya  japonica  of.  Lindley,  also 
called  Photitda  japonica. 

1878  The  yellow  loquat,  peach-skinned  and  pleasant,  but  prodigal  of  stones: 
P.  Robinson,  in  my  Indian  Garden,  49.    [Yule] 

*loreha,  sb.:  Port:  a  small  sailing-vessel  used  in  the 
China  coasting  trade,  having  a  hull  of  European  fashion,  but 
Chinese  rig.    Rarely  Anglicised  as  torch. 

18S6  The  lordia  '  Arrow,'  employed  in  the  river  trade  between  Caiuoa  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  commanded  by  an  English  captain  and  flying  an  English 
flag:  Boulcer,  Hitt.  Ckina,  tli.  396  (1884X    [Ynle] 

*loreMe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  courtesan. 
*lorgnette,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  opera-glass. 

1849  lorgnettes,  meerschaums,  unfinished  sketches,  piles  of  caricatnres : 
A.  Reach,  CI.  Lonmer,  p.  si.  1888  During  the  entr'acte  a  wfadle  battery 

of  lorgnettes  was  opened  upon  her  from  the  stalls,  without,  however...niffling  hex 
self-possession:  L.  Oliphant,  Altiora  Peto,  ch.  iit  p.  45  (18S4X 

loriot  (Z .:.  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  loriot :  a  golden  oriole. 

1801-  the  Loriot...comiiieth  abroad  the  very  day  of  the  Summers  Sunnestead; 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  If.  H.,  Bk.  18,  ch.  39,  VoL  1.  pw  ioi. 

lory:  Eng.  fr.  Malay.    See  loory. 

'*lotat  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  lo(il:  a  small  |^lobular 
brass  pot  used  by  Hindoos  for  drinking  and  sometutes  for 
cooking. 

1810  a  lootah,  or  brass  water-vessel :  Williamson,  V.  M.,  if.  384.  pTule] 
1884  bring  torches;  it  is  ptting  dark,— and  a  tota  [nc]  of  water;  Baioo,  VoL  II. 
ch.  viiL  p.  145.  _  18A  "Hie  Ben|^  Brahmin  may  drink  water  from  the  lota 
Oxass  or  copper  drinking  vessel)  of  the  gwala  (cowherd):  Eow.  Braddoh,  L^ 
m  India,  en.  vL  {>.  311.  1883  some  water  in  a  native  lotm:  F.  M.  Crawford, 
Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  vUL  p.  171.  1886  the  letdk  or  flattened  water  vessel  with  a 

wide  mouth...a  lotlh-shaped  gourd:  Art  Journal,  Exkii.  Sn/fL,  p.  13/3. 
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LOTHARIO 

'Lothario,  name  of  a  gay  libertine  in  Vioynii  Fair  Penitent; 
representative  of  a  seducer  (esp.  of  married  women). 

1818  if  lOBu,  who'rc  Lotharioi  in  feeding,  ihould  vrifli  I  Jnst  lo  flirt  with 
a  Inncheon;  T,  Mooxa,  Fmlgt  Family,  p.  87.  *18T6  Maurice,  a  moet  In- 

flammalile  Lothariob  catche*  fire  at  her  charms  and-ftanlc  tttUgitrit'.  Timtt, 
NoT.e.    (St) 

lAtdnm,  sd.:  Lat,  'urine':  a  lotion. 

UOl  than  itink'tt  at  laHum:  B.  JoNMN,  Potta     ,        ., 
1608  m;  barber'i  lotium-water:   NIiddlcton,  A   Trick,  iv.  4, 


1801  than  itink'tt  aflelium:  B.  JoNMN,  Pettati.,  iiL  4,  Wks-jP.  301  (s6iC), 
108  my  barber'i  lotium-water:   NIiddlcton,  A   Trick,  iv.  4,  Wlu.,  Vol.  IL 
p.3»S(iW5)- 


*ldt0B,  Gk.  Xairii ;  Idtns,  Lat  ir.  Gk. :  sb. :  name  of  various 
mythological  and  natural  plants.  Sometimes  Anglicised  as 
loU. 

1.  the  fruitof  a  prickly  shrub,  Zinfihtts  lotus,  Nat  Order 
Rhamnaceae',  probably  the  lotus  of  Homer,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  supposed  to  cause  a  dreamy  forgetfulness  in  its  eaters. 

UM  the  oampanka*  and  aeraantes  of  Ulyaea  had  eaten  abundantly  of  the 
herhe  called  Lotoe,  the  taste  therof  was  so  pleasant  and  memavloos,  that  all  that 
eate  therof,  forgettynge  their  owne  propR  countrey,  couetea  to  remayne  sty! 
in  that  region,  where  that  herhe  gtewe :  Elvot,  tm.  GcBtrHMtma,  foL  04  r«. 
1800  In  the  innermost  part  of  tte  bianr  ■S>r<...inhabited  the  Ltltattrtt  A. 
GoLOiNO,  Tr.  Solimu  PolMtttr,  sic.  Sui  r*.  1891  And  them  amongst  the 
wicked  Lotos  grew,  {  Wtcked  for  holding  gnilefttUy  away  |  Ulysses  men:  SnNS., 
Cm^,  Virg.  Gnat,  193.  1601  the  Cixe  tree:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H., 

Bk.  15,  eh.a4,  VoL  i.p.  447.  160S  the  batke  of  the  tree  Lotus : —Tr.  iVW. 
Mor,j  p.  xapi.  1078  sitting  upon  the  Lote-tree  ahove  the  Watery  Hudt 
CuDwoKTH,  iHttU.  Srtt.,  Bk.  t.  ch.  iv.  p.  336.  1863  The  mild-eyed  melan- 
choly Lotos-eaisrs:  TntirysoN,  Lolot-Eattrt,  Wics.,  VoL  l  p.  193  (i88|9. 
1888  the  ideal  lotus-eating  aristocrat,  who  dresses,  drives,  and  dines,  and  gossips 
dsougb  a  languid  existence:  M.  E.  Braddon,  GoliUn  Col/,  VoL  L  ch.  x.  p.  314. 

2.  the  nettle-tree,  Celtis  australis,  Nat  Order  Ulmaceae. 

1S6B  Celtis  named  in  greke  Lotos.. .may  be  called  in  englishe  Nettel  tree 
or  Lote  tree :  W.  Turnbr,  Namn  ^Htrh.  1741  of  the  Contexture  of  those 
of  the  MitocouUiri  at  L»U-Tnt:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Ttunu/frt't  Vtf.  LtvoMi, 
Vid,  III.  p.  s<3.  1860  The  Lote-bosh,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Ancient 
Lctophagi,  istothisdayooUectedfbrfoodbytlw  Arabs  of  Barbery:  J.  LiHDLrr, 
Vtg.  KSitd;  p.  $<•• 

3.  name  of  various  Egyptian  water-lilies  {Nymphaeae; 
see  nenuphar),  and  of  the  water-bean  {Nelumbium  speciosum). 
The  flowers  of  such  plants  are  used  as  ornaments  in  Egyptian 
architecture,  and  as  attributes  in  Egyptian  sculpture. 


1709  lotuses,  saffrons,  hyacinths:  Addison,  Tatltr,  Mar.  18,  Wks.,  Vol.  II. 

^66  Not  distant  &r  a  watry  Lotos  grows:  foTK,  Faile 

1817  on  the  clear  cold  waters  <tf 


p. '  104  (1854X  bef.  1766  Not  distant  &r  a  wai 

ifDryaft,  sj.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  iq$  (m]\ 

which  floated  multitudes  of  the  bcautiiul  red  lotus :  T.  Moore,  Lalla  Rtoklk, 
Wks.,  p.  46  (i8&>).  1836  a  piece  of  jewellery;  representing  a  lotus-branch : 

Bmbf,  Vol.  L  cb.  xviii.  p.  3x7.  1846  The  miit  cf  Nelumbium  spedosum  is 

believed  to  have  been  the  Egyptian  Bon  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  Bower  that 
Mythic  Lotus,  wluch  so  often  occurs  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  In^: 
J.  LiNDLBV,  Vtg.  Kiiigd.,p.  4<4.  1876  he'bad  of  course  likened  her  eyes  to 
the  lotus:  Conutill Mng.,  Sept.,  p.  336. 

4.  Bot.  bird's-foot  trefoil,  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  including  English  clover. 

■  *lotto,  loto,  sb.:  It  htto :  a  lottery;  a  game  played  with 
numbered  cards  and  numbered  counters  on  the  principle  of 
a  lottery. 

1809  Tbe&/<«ofOenoa,which,thoaghdecoiatedwithasinooth  and  splendid 
name,  b  in  bet  no  more  than  a  Phaiaoh  table:  Maty,  Tr.  Ritdkdft  Trm. 
G*rm.,  Let.  Ixv.    Pinkerton,  VoL  VL  p.  a<6. 

lough,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  and  Gael  Uck :  a  lake,  esp.  an  Irish 
lake.    See  loch. 

1648  He  Cthe  piper]  began  to  play  on  his  Pipes,  and  all  the  Rats  and  the 
Mice  foUowed  him  to  a  great  Lough  hard  by,  when  they  all  perished :  Howkll, 
L*U.,  L  VL  49.    [C]  1668  the  C«!^£s«i...rather  resembles  a  great  Lough  or 

Pond  than  Sa:  Sir  Th.  Hsrbbrt,  Truv.,  p.  a^a  (1677). 

Iionls  Qnatorze, /Ar. :  Fr. :  'Louis  XIV.',  applied  to  the 
style  of  architecture  and  art  prevalent  in  France  and  other 
countries  between  1643  and  1715. 

1868  diamon<]s,  wigs,  Louis-Quatone  gimcracks,  and  old  china:  Thacksrav, 
yam.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvL  p,  169  (1879). 

Lonifl  Qainze,/Ar.:  Fr. :  'Louis  XV.',  applied  to  the  st^Ie 
of  architecture  and  art  prevalent  in  France  and  other  cotmtries 
between  1715  and  1774.    See  rococo. 

I860  its  giey  balustrade  covered  by  gorgeous  creepers,  that  looked  like  the 
background  of  some  Louis  Quinse  picture:  Odida,  StmUiman,  VoL  i.  ch.  id. 
P-I7S. 

Louis  Seise^  phr. :  Fr. :  'Louis  XVI.',  appUed  to  the  style  of 
architecture  and  art  prevalent  in  France  and  other  countiies 
between  1774  and  1792. 

1886  In  the  Tudor  room  is  the  spinet  that  was  Qoteo  Elisabeth's,  and  in  tha 
LomtStitt  room  Lord  Powerscourt  s  beautifiilly  painted  harpsichord,  the  fccmer 
possession  of  which  is  attributed  to'  Marie  Antotnette :  Datfy  tfna,  Aug.  17, 
PkW«. 


LUCIFER 


Sir 


lonis-d'OT,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  gold  louis,  a  French  gold  coin  issued 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  1640,  and  coined  up  to  1795,  ranging  in 
value  fi-om  about  i6s.  id.  to  about  i%s.  lod. ;  often  abbreviated 
to  louis,  by  which  name  the  modem  20  franc  piece  is  some- 
times  called. 


0! 


.   1668  Lewises  of  goMi  Sir  R.  Browni,  in  Evelyn's  Corrap.,  VoL  iv.  p.  ags 
rSsoX  1668  The  Foctu  is  about  half  a  Lauyt  <Cor  Urge :  Phil.  Tnua., 

foh  L  No.  6,  p.  96.  1684  The  GoU  which  the  Porfi4fUt  Coin  In  Cm  is 

better  than  our  Louitsit  of  Gold,  and  weighs  one  grain  more  than  our  half 
Pistol:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmitr't  Trmi.,  Vol.  i.  Pt.  a,  p.  is.  1688  It  cost  six- 

teen  Iduydors  In  Paris :  Shadwsll,  Sfuirt  e/AlMtia,  ii.  p.  is  (1699X  171S 
If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  Louis  (Porj  he  must  beg  Time  to  oonnder  of  it: 
S/tcM»r,  No.  305,  Feb.  19,  p.  440/1  (MorleyX  bef.  1786  So  he  oHer'd  to 

lay  roe  a  Zmnir  ^£7r  that  I  was  not  coming  to  you:  Vanbrugh,  Ccunir.  H9., 
u.  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  I7a(i77<).  1768  The  Pompadour  offered  him  fifty  louis  (or 
it :  HoR.  Walpolk,  Lttttn,  VoL  iv.  p.  437  (18S7X  1768  a  beggarty  account 
of  three  or  four  Louis  d'ois;  Stsrhe,  Stntimtnt,  "fnim.,  Wks.,  p.  409  (i83aX 
1838  giving  Barbara  a  louis  d'or :  JsrPREV,  Bssofs,  VoL  1.  p.  169  (1844L  1880 
The  four  traditional  louit.^'.cr  which  she  is  said  to  have  btvught  him  for  dowry: 
C  W.  CoLUHS,  SI.  SimtH,  p.  69. 

lonp-garoo,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  were-wolf,  a  lycanthropns  (g.  v.). 

_  1879  MisoMUrefat  (as  one  wouM  say,  L»u*-ganu,  at  the  man-hater)) 
North,  Tr.  Pbttank,  p.  105  (161a).  1814  Hobhouse  says  I  am  growing;  a 

laufgatvu—t.  solitary  hobgoblin :  Bvron,  m  Moore's  Lift,  VoL  in.  p.  7  (1831)1 

"UfaxAjfem.  lonrde,  adj.:  Fr.:  heavy,  unwieldy. 

1733  Hercules  would  be  victorious  by  the  mere  Lturd  Weight  of  his  Blow : 
Richardson,  Statuu,  &v.,  in  Italy,  p.  398. 

*loyal  (.2^-), oi^.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  loyal,  lit.  'legal', 
'lawful';  hence,  'true  to  allegiance'. 

I.    adj. :  leal,  true  to  allegiance ;  trustworthy,  (aithful. 

1881  my  loyall  harta  and  diligent  endeuour:  Elvot,  Gavtntour,  VoL  I. 
p.  czcU.  (1880X  1600  his  vaSant  and  loiall  service:  Holland,  "rr.  Livy, 

Bk.  XLV.  p.  iao9. 

3.    sb. :  a  faithful  subject,  a  trusted  servant 

1046  after  the  forthe  yeare  of  his  relgne  he  was  semblablie  murthered  of  hit 
owne  loyals:  Tr.  Ptlydon  Vtrtil't  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  1.  p.  177  (1846). 

lu:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  loo. 

labrieator  (u=.±  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  notm  of  s^nt  to  Lat 
le6rieare,='to  make  sjippery',  'to  lubricate':  one  who  or 
that  which  lubricates. 

1767  Water,  when  simple,  is  insipid,  inodorous,  colourless,  and  smooth j  It  is 
found,  when  iwt  cold,  to  be  a  great  resolver  of  qiasins,  and  lubricator  of  the  fibres^ 
this  power  It  probably  owes  to  its  smoothness :  BuRKS,  SitiL  &•  Biant.,  Pt.  nr. 
I  XXL  p.  sa3  (1833). 

Inbricity  {-■!■=.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  btbriciU:  slipperiness, 
instability;  oiliness;  lasdviousness. 

1039  How  many  thousandes  doth  sudi  lubridte  bring  to  begging  theft  and 


1788  The  same  luhridty  was  found  in  all,  |  And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm 
touch:  CowpBR,  Tatk,  v.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  139(1808). 

laccioIa,^/.laociolo,f&:  It:  fire-fly. 

.  1687  In  Italy,  and  the  Httltr  CtmUriis,  there  is  a  ^^  they  call  Ltmiele, 
that  shineth  as  the  Glo.wormt  doth :  Bacok,  Nat.  Hist.,  CiaX.  viii.  |  7x9. 
1830  myriads  of  Indole,  or  fire-flies ;  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Tntv.  in  Sicily,  VoL  IL 
ch.  xilL  p.  338.  1888  There  is  a  song  to  the  tuecbta  In  every  dialect  of 

Italy:  S.  Rogers,  Notts  to  Italy,  p.  067. 

lAddnm  InterTalltim,  pi.  Ifldda  intervalla,  phr.'.  Late 
Lat :  an  interval  of  temporary  sanity ;  also,  meiaph. 

1681  Which  [Arlanisme]  though  It  troubled  the  world  some  hundred  yerea 
together,  yet  it  changed  places,  had /Mrsifa  inttrvalla,  gave  seasons  of  calme  and 
rest  to  holy  Bishops:  W.  Allbn,  AftL  rf  Eng.  Stmsnaria,  foL  la  r>.  1608 
lome  iMciaum  SHttmailmm  passing  now  and  then  betweene ;  W.  Watson,  Qtsod. 
Uhtts  o/Rtlsg.  A*  Statt,  p.  aoa  1608  and  aimine  sometimes  shee  [the  moon) 
graunteth  to memnunatics] Lucitla intervalla :  C  Hbvdon, Df/i  yudic.  AstroL, 

&435-       1638  They  are  almost  mad  1 1  But  I  forgiue  their  Laeida  InUrualla: 
.  Jonsoh,  .fte>.  ^iVnw,  V.  3,  Wks.,  p.  6f  (1631).  bef.  1681  a  madman 

which  had  a  better  proportion  of  wit  m  his  often  Lvcidis  [abLI:  J.  Donnc, 
Pttms,  p.  37a  (1669).  1688  God  gives  his  people  pausing  times,  some  lucida 
inttrvaUai  Sibbbs,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  L  p.  ^  (tSSs).  1664-6  we 

have  some  lucitla  inttrvalla,  some...breathing  whiles:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old 
Test.,  VoL  L  p.  4/a  (1867)  1698  He  had  bteida  iHttrvalta,  some  flashes  of 

comfort  in  his  agony,  some  intermissions :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  u  NichoFs  Str. 
Stand.  Divints,  VoL  v.  p.  377  (i8<3).  1696  There  is  no  Incida  inttrvalla. 


no  good  fits,  no  cessation 
I».8(i8(S4X 


CiARKSON,  Praet.  Wks.,  Nichol's  EdL,  VoL  1. 


*14eldn8  ordo,  phr.:  Lat:  clear  arrangement  (of  the 
various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  a  literary  composition). 
See  Hor.,  A.  P.,  41. 

*Lftdfor :  Lat :  name  of  the  morning  star  (Gk.  tmnpipoif 
lit.  'light-bringing'). 
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LUCIFER 


I.    the  morning  star. 

abt.UT4  uidispaleby«eniorweaitM'T>7<>S<ofMnniie.*ndu«uicleped 
hid&r :  Chaucsk,  Tr.  Btifkius,  Bk.  i.  p.  n  (1868).  abt.  14M^lietber 

tboa  bryngist  forth  I^udfer,  that  u,  €lmi  ttrrt,  in  hit  trme :  WycUAte  BUU,  Job, 
xnmia.  33.  16M  Ladfcr...Maci)uis  Stam:  H.  Mors,  PhiL  P».,  p.  307 

3.    a  name  of  Satan  (fr.  the  old  interpretation  of  Isoiak, 
xiv.  12  as  referring  to  Satan). 

abt.  ISSO  ludfer,  tht  dend  dw«le:  Gnait  &•  Exodut,  an.  abt  ISOO 

And  for  au  be  wa>  &ir  and  bright  |  ludfer  to  nam  be  higbt :  Cwrtar  Mundi,  ^/^ 
abt.  UN  bi  tbesenouelrief  maadofjrdiotitftcynfiilwreccbtsof  Indfenjirkle: 
Wtclif  CO,  Ltmnn  tf  PharUta,  ch.  i  in  F.  D.  Matthew*!  Vnprinttd  Eng. 
Wkt.  t/Wyclif.f. -ihfXo).  IMO  huifer  dyd  this  harme  to  Adam  and  Eue 

vndercoloareorloiieandfreiidshippe:(i53o)/'>v^Zyai^,A'c.,p.  160(1871). 
1W7  EmoDge  whoaw  the  fynt  was  Incyfer/wluche  ier  his  pryde  lyl  fro  lieuen: 
Caxtom,  Book  efGaod  Mammtrt,  lig.  a  lii  r*.  USS  It  is  the  englisthe 

Ludfer /Wotherwyse  called  the  Cai^inall:  W.  Rov  ft  Jnt.  Baklowb,  ReiU  mt, 
A%.,  p.  105  (1871X  USB  for  as  doctors  do  write,  the  spiriu  that  fell  with 

Lucifer  hare  their  being  in.. .the  air:  Latihcs,  Strm.,  p.  37  (Parker  Soc,  iB44). 
bef.  1098  Surely  this  is  a  merry  devil,  and  I  believe  he  is  one  of  LAdfers 
minsoels:  Grbbnb,  l,eMnf  Clout,  Wlu.,  p.  13B/1  (1861).  1611  How  art 

thou  (alien  from  hatveo,  O  Ludfer,  son  of  the  morning  I  BUU,  Isaiah,  nv.  is. 
1618  And  when  he  falu,  he  blls  like  LodfBr,  |  Never  to  hope  wain :  Shaks., 
Hot.  Vlll.,  iii.  1, 371.  1616  To  worice  this  feat  proud  Lodier's  enioynd,  | 

And  goe(s1  aboat  it  swifter  then  the  winde:  R.  C,  Timti  Whiitlt.ia.  903, 


$>4pim,  vol.  I.  Bk. 


>wu««c  vuKn  uiv  winuv.    «v.   w.,    4  «!■«««     rr  nc«<cr,   lu.  903, 

16S6  bis  Pride  is  such,  as  may  leach  Luciftr:  PuacHAS, 


_         .  .p.  571.       16M  But,  O  Luciftr,  from  whence  art  thou 

fain,  and  what  heteticks  are  ther  in  politicks  that  would  have  had  such  a  man  to 
\\nt  Afftai  la  ail  RatienalMiH,  ^  &.  1666  the  tempter  was  no  better  than 
Luci/ir:  Sia  Th.  Hbkbbrt,  7nti>.,  p.  54  (1677).  ITlfr— 1  be  has  written  so 
coonjsedly  about  things,  that  Ludfer  could  not  understand  him :  Swift,  ynim. 
...  _  Yl^  Thu  .£.aic^>r  transcends : 


they  in  politicks 
IMt, 
m 
hitiCTKj  thai 
to  SitU»',\M.  jdiL  Wto.,  p.  a6s/i  (s86o). 

E.  Young,  Night  ThtugkU,  iii.  p.  4a  UTTS)^  1614  a  second  Ludfer  of 

ambition  and  wrath:  Scott,  Wavirlty,  di.  Ivii.  p.  379  (18S-).  1883  haughty 
as  Ludfer:  Moors,  Byrmt,  VoL  11.  p.  37. 

'  *Udferj  sb.  and  adj. :  Lat.  adj.,  'light-bringing' :  a  match 
which  is  bghted  by  being  rubbed  on  a  rough  (sometimes  on 
a  prepared)  surface. 

i  with  my  Lodfer  and  Promethean  matches:  Fkaskk, 


p.  45-  1888  scraps  of  paper,  hidfer 

the  temporary  fire:  E.  K.  Kans,  \tt  GrimuU 


16M  wasd  ^ 

KeorditioH,  6k,,  VoL  ii.  Let.  iii. 
matrhrs,  and  even  the  dnders  of  ,        . 

Exftd.,  ch.  »d.  p.  166.  1668  struck'a  sweetly  aromatic  ludfer,  and  blew  a 

noisome  cloud:  C.  Rbadb,  HardC—h,  VoL  1.  p.  35.  1664  the  Peerage  or 

the  Baronetage,  descending  from  their  equipages  to  ponhase  ludfer^natches  or 
knitted  babies'  caps:  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  Aim*,  VoL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  14. 

Lftdna:  Lat:  name  of  Juno  as  goddess  of  childbirth; 
also  of  Hecate,  whence  Greene  makes  her  the  moon-goddess. 

bef.  1698  an  host  of  black  and  tabt*  doudt  I  Can  to  edipM  Lodna't  silver 
face:  Grbinb,  LcMug Clatu,  Wks.,  p.  134/1  (1861). 

laoative  {Ji---),  adj.:  Eng.  fr,  Fr.  lucratif,  fem.  -ive: 
(<t)  gainful,  profitable ;  (j>)  seeking  gain,  self-seeking. 

a.  1641  I  say  Inciatyue  exercytatyoo :  R.  Coplakd,  Tr.  GnjnUt  Qtutt., 
sig.  and  A  i  r*.  bef.  1679  a  lucratiue  peace :  T.  Hacxst,  Tr.  Amadit  o/Fr.. 
Bk.  nr.  p.  09.  ITOl  he  bad  often  been  Speaker,  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
In  many  other  hicralive  offices:  Evblvn,  Ditay,  VoL  11.  p.  179  (1873). 

t.  1649  our  lucrative  lawyers:  Latimsk,  7  Srrm.  itf.  K,  Edw.  VI.,  n. 
p.  S3  (1869)1  bef.  1681  Let  not  thy  prayer  be  lucrative,  nor  vindictive,  pray 

not  for  temporal  superfluities :  J.  DoNNE,  Strm.,  xL    [C] 

lacnhrator  {il=.j.  r.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  s^ent  to 
Lat.  lilcubrare,='X.o  work  at  night  :  one  who  lucubrates. 


1828   the  most  idle  and  unprofessional  of  Incubtators: 
VoL  II.  p.  140. 


EngL  M  Frtmet, 


*l&cns  a  non  l&cendo, phr. :  Lat :  'a  grove  (called  lecus) 
from  not  being  lucent';  used  to  represent  an  absurd  deri- 
vation. 

1711  Sftctator,  No.  59,  May  8,  p.  96/s  (Morley).  1T60  This  Son,  into 

which  Jones  was  now  conducted,  was  truly  named,  as  /«nu  a  noH  Uictndt;  for  it 
was  an  apartment  into  which  the  sun  had  scarce  ever  looked :  Fibloing,  Tom 
7<mti,  Bk.  VIII.  ch.  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  435  (1806).  1833  J.  Wilsom,  Ntcttt 
Amim.,  in.  in  BtatlnHvdt  Mag.,  VoL  xi.  p.  605-  1846  St.  Jean  de  Luz... 
is  not  a  ''dty  of  light"...but  of  "mud"  and  a  Lutetia  or  locus  a  non  lucendo: 
FoKD,  Handbk.  Sfun,  Pt.  II.  p.  941. 

ludi  Circenses:  Lat    See  Oircenaes. 

laes  venerea,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  venereal  disease,  syphilis. 

1666  [Bathing  is]  accounted  a  Cathtticen  against  most  diseases,  emedally 
coMs,  catarrhs,  phlegm,  achs,  agues,  Liut  Vtntrta  and  wliat  not:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Tnm.,  p.  164  (1677). 

laeuT,  sb. :  Fr. :  glimmer,  glimpse,  gleam. 

176T  Had  you  given  me  any  hmt,  any  lutur,  how  the  three  first  lines  might 
have  been  altered,  it  would  have  been  cfaariuUe  indeed:  Mason,  in  Gray&Mason's 
C»mtf.,  p.  400  (1853). 

*lliinUgo^  sb.:  Late  Lat:  acute  pain  in  the  muscles  of 
the  lumbar  region. 

1797  Eitcyt.  Brit.  1604  I  am  much  annoyed  by  the  lumbago :  Weluhc- 
TON,  Dit*..  Vol.  II.  p.  991  (1844).  1806  but  here  am  I,  you  see,  with  a  sort 

of  travellers  lumbago  upon  me:  Bbrbspokd,  Mittriti,  VoL  i.  p.  97  (jth  Ed.X 
184S  she  feared  he'd  catch  cold,  and  lumbago,  and  cramp:  Barhah,  Ingaldi. 
J'V-)  P-  m  («865). 


LUSTRUM 

Ltkna-:  Lat. :  name  of  the  moon-goddess  (fr.  lana, = 'moon') ; 
the  moon  personified. 

bef.  1639  Whan  Luna,  fiiU  of  mutabylyte,  |  As  empires  the  dyademe  hath 
wosne  I  Ofoorpoleartyke:  J.  StLKLTOn.Bittft  tfCturti,  3,  Wks,,  VoL  i.p.  30 
(1843X  nef.  IBM   Bacon  can  by  books...<um  (sir  Luna  to  a  dark  echpse : 

Grbemb,  Friar  BacoH,  Wks.,  p.  155/1  (1861). 

Itkntiia,  sb. :  Lat :  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Nat  Order 
Cruciferae,  moon-worts,  so  called  from  their  moon-like  seed- 
vessels.  The  commonest  species,  Lunaria  anntui,  is  also 
caUed  'honesty'. 

1767  Ltmaria,  moon-wort  or  honesty:  J.  Abescrombib,  Ev.  Moh  tnm 
GardtMtr,  p.  703/2  (1803). 

Ltinel,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  rich  sweet  Muscat  wine  produced  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Hdrault 

1641  finished  the  evening  with  brandy  and  Ituul  I  Thaour AT,  ttitc.  Ett^n, 
**..?•  394  ('MsX 

•lunette,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  projecting  portion  of  a  fortification 
presenting  a  salient  angle  to  the  enemy  and  with  flanks  com- 
manding the  approach  to  the  curtain;  anything  crescent- 
shaped  ;  an  aperture  or  window  in  a  vaulted  roof;  a  work  of 
art  fitted  to  an  aperture  in  a  vaulted  loof. 

1607  half  moone-shooes  called  Lwuttt  (for  a  lionel:  Topsbll,  Ftttr./. 
Btattt,  p.  416.  1733  The  Pictures  are  pamted  on  a  sort  of  Lmutttt  form  d 

by  a  Semiorde  within  a  Tall  Arch :  Richardson,  Statutt,  Ax.,  i»  Italy,  p.  117. 
1838  Lunettes  are  used  in  large  rooms  or  halls,  and  are  made  either  in  waggeo- 
headed  ceilings,  or  thiou^  laige  coves :  Nicholson,  PracL  Btdldtr,  p.  114. 

Inngee,  loongee,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  lunggl:  a  scarf 
or  cloth  worn  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  or  as  a  loin- 
cloth, like  the  Hindoo  dhotee  (7.  v.). 

1663   Loogu:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  MamUltla,  Bk.  L  p.  49  (1669X  1678 

having  Lungies  about  their  Wastes  only:  Frtbr,  E.  India,  loi  (169^.  [YukJ 
1737  some  coarse  cbeoquerMl  Ootb,  called  Cambaya  Longies,  made  of  Cottaa- 
Yam:  A.  Hamilton,  Eatt  laditt,  l  9.    («(.]  abt.  1760  Instead  of 

petticoau'they  wear  what  they  call  a  hxingee,  which  is  simply  a  long  piece  of 
silk  or  cotton  stuff :  Groob,  vigragt,  L  143  (i77aX    l.ii.'i 

\angoat,sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  langUr:  the  greatwhite> 
bearded  ape  of  India. 

1884  I  have  had  my  lover  come  to  me  in  the  dress  of  an  emperor,  and  some. 
times  in  the  shape  of  a  fungoor:  Baboo,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  17. 

lupnm  anribns  tenet,  phr. :  Lat :  'he  has  a  wolf  by  the 
ears';  said  of  a  person  in  difficulties  who  does  not  know  how 
to  proceed  or  to  retire.    Terence,  Pkorm.,  3,  2,  21. 

1618—4  Lufum  anriha  ttmtt—iie  knows  not  how  10  hold,  nor  how  to  let 
go:  J.  Chahbbrlain,  in  Court  A*  Timtt^yat.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  389  (1848). 

Inpns,  sb. :  Lat,  <  woir :  name  of  two  kinds  of  skin  disease, 
one  of  which,  iupus  vulgaris,  is  a  form  of  tuberculosis. 

Inpns  in  ftbnla,/Ar.:  Lat:  'the  wolf  in  the  story';  said 
of  a  person  who  comes  up  when  be  is  being  talked  about, 
answering  to  the  English  proverbial  saying  "talk  of  the  devil, 
and  he  appears".    See  Cic,  Epp.  ad  Att.,  I3i  33«  4* 

bet  1698  but.  whisll  laftu  ttt  ['it  is']  ixfidmla:  Greshb,  Orlando  Fur., 
^fnts.,  p.  93/s  (1861).  1608  MiDDLKTOH,  Fomtfy  ^Lovt,  V.  3,  Wks., 

VoL  lU.  p.  103  (1885X 

Inscio,  sb. :  Sp.  lucio :  a  pike,  a  luce. 

1680  The  Lusdo,  Eel,  the  Trout,  Char,  Tench.  Ferdi,  calrcrd  Salmon: 
Shadwbll,  Worn.  Captain,  L  p.  5. 

Lxuthans,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  pleasure-house. 

1691  The  Portraiture  of  the  Lust-houses  I  have  not  gotten :  Stlif.  Wottou., 
p.  648  (1685)1  1811   actually  receives  as  much  pleasttre,  and  as  strong  an 

impression  of  beauty,  from  the  finished  lutthaut,  as  the  artist  does  from  one  of 
his  best  pictures:  jErntKY,  Eaajrt,  VoL  i.  p.  67  (1844X 

Iturthnys,  sb. :  Du. :  a  pleasure-house.    See  Lnsthana. 

1780  Each  lusthuys  we  paised  contained  some  comfortable  party  dosing  over 
their  pipes:  BacKroRD,  Italy,  VoL  l  p.  30  (1834). 

♦lustre  (.t— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  lustre:  a  lustrum  (f.w.). 
Sometimes  spelt  luster, 

abt.  1688  The  Greeks  were  wt»t  to  reken  by  Olympiades,  whicbe  ben  foore 
vere ;  the  Romaynes  by  lustre^  whiche  ben  fyue  yeres ;  and  by  indidaas  that 
oen  made  of  thre  lustres :  Du  WES,  in  Introd.  Doc.  laid.,  p.  icro  (Paris,  i8saX 
1646  although  nine  long  lustres  of  veers  have  oowpais'd  ore  my  dead:  Howell, 
Lttt;  VI.  Ix.  ^  9a.  1646  We  proceed  to  his  second  butrt  wherewith  his 

majoritit  begins,  being  arriVd  to  die  yeer  fourteen:  — .  Ltwit  Xlll.,  p.  >& 

Instr^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  glossy  dre5s-£abri& 

1646  For  oonrtezBns...oover  their  bodies  and  bees  with  a  veil  of  a  certabi 
glittering  tafieta  or  lustrte:  Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  aio(i87aX 

♦Instnun,  //.  lustra,  sb. :  Lat,  lit.  'a  festival  of  purifi- 
cation' (which  in  Rome  was  held  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years) :  an  interval  of  five  years  between  two  consecutive 
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.       LUSUS   NATURAE 

registrations  of  the  Romans  by  the  censor ;  a  period  of  five 
.  years. 

1590  for  aui  any  true  accompt  of  time  be  made  by  the  Romanti  computation, 
either  from  the  buildins  of  their  Citie  which  waa  from  yeere  to  yeere,  or  by  the 
cemaue  of  Lnstntm,  which  the  Graiaiu  call  PtHMtrSde$:  L.  Llovd,  CtHstnt 
^  Tiwtr,  To  Reader,  sic.  a  3  r«.  1606  he  chose  and  assumed  unto  him  a 

coUcagae,  for  icveraU  Luttm :  Holland,  Tr.  Stul. ,  p.  50.  1743  Lavish  of 
Lustnuns,  and  yet  fond  of  Life :  E.  YouHO,  Nighl  ThmgkU,  ii.  p.  10  (1773X 
1TS8  Posterity  will  ask...  Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence:  CowntR, 
Ttik.  ii.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  54  (1808).  1889  Encompassed  by  the  massy  walls 
of  this  venerable  academy,  1  passed,  yet  not  in  a  tedium  or  disgust,  the  years  of 
the  third  lustrum  of  my  life :  E.  A.  PoB,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  179  (1884). 

•Insos  naturae,  phr.  -.  Late  Lat. :  a  freak  of  nature. 

1662  Others  more  probably  account  them  [fossils]  to  be  /usus  naiuret: 
FuLtu,  Wtrtkui,  Vol.  I.  p.  550  (1840).  1698  This  is  Nature's  constant 

Course;  which  evidently  uiews,  that  lutu*  NtUuru  (as  these  are  erroneously 
called)  were  never  produced  in  the  Earth:  J.  Rav,  Tkrti  Discminex,  ii.  p.  143 
(1713)1  1704  it  nutv  jusdy  be  looked  upon  as  ^iusus  naiur^'.  J.  Bush,  Hib, 
Cmr.f  p.  61.  1789    No  royal  throne  ever  exhibited  more  grandeur  than  this 

Ainu  HoiMTV.  ].  MoasB,  Amcr.  Univ.  Gtogr.,  Vol.  i.  p.  :S9  (1796).  1828 

PetriCftctions  which. ..were  not  the  remains  of  animated  beings,  but  mere  littmt 
matnru:  Edin,  Rtv,^  Vol.  ^,  p.  190.  1840  a  tusus  Haturte  called  el  Tfircat, 
an  assemblage  of  stones  which  look  Uke  a  deserted  town:  Ford,  Htutdhk.  S/atMi 
Pi-  I.  P-  33S. 

lutee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  looty. 
latrin,  s^. :  Fr. :  reading-desk,  lectePn. 

1887  Sacristies,  lutrins,  altar-rails,  are  pulled  down;  the  mass-books  torn 
into  cartridge  papers:  Carlylb,  fr.  Xer.,  Pt  ill.  Bk.  v.  ch.  iv.    (Davies) 

Lyaans:   Lat.    fr.  Gk.  Ava«)f,=' Loosener',  'Deliverer': 
name  of  Bacchus  (^.  v.). 
1M9  (See  earoas*  aj. 

lycantlirdpia,  sd.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  Xvnav^poifrta:  the 
condition  of  a  iycanthropus  (7.  v.).    Anglicised  as  lycanthropy. 

1084  After  a  great  manie  other  such  beastlie  iables,  he  inueieth  against  such 
G^ysidans,  as  saie  that  Lycantkrvpia  is  a  disease,  and  not  a  tiansfunnation : 
K.  Scott,  Disc.  Witck.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  i.  p.  9a.  1098  Mr.  Camden  in  a  better 

seDce  doth  suppose  it  was  a  disease,  called  Lycanthropia,  soe  named  of  the  wolfe : 
Sri.NS.,  SUU  Irtl.,  Wks.,  p.  634/a  (1883).  1621  Lycantknfia,  which  Avi- 

ccnaa  calls  cm^nbutk,  others  /uiitutm  iMsaMiam^  or  wolf-madness,  when  men  run 
howling  about  graves  and  fielas  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be  perswaded  but  that 
they  are  wolves,  or  some  such  beasu:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Met.^  Pt  i,  Sec  1, 
Mem.  I,  Subs.  4,  Vol.  I.  p.  13  (i837X  1698  The  Devil  has  inflicted  on  many 

a  Man  the  Disease  called  Lycanlkntia:  C.  Mather,  lyoiuUrt  e/  Invit.  Wtd., 
p.  380  (i86aX  1818  and  thinks  betimes  that  it's  the  lycanthropia  1  have  got, 

which  Maister  Camden  saith  was  common  to  the  ancient  Irish:  Lady  Morgan, 
FL  UeuMrthf,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  ii.  p.  75  (1819). 

lycanthrdpnSi/i^  -pi,  .r^.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Xvicav^ponrot : 
a  wolf-man,  a  were-wolf,  an  insane  person  who  believes  him- 
self to  be  a  wolf,  a  person  endowed  with  the  power  (as  was 
formerly  believed)  of  assuming  the  form  and  nature  of  a  wolf. 
Anglicised  as  lycantkrope. 

1611  Who  (the  Freebooten  near  the  Rhine]  are  such  cruell  and  bloodv  horse- 
leacfacs  (the  very ///TflMT  and  Z.^rtiKMfv/(  of  Germany)  that  they  seldomeroobe  any 
nan  bnt  they  cut  his  throat:  T.  Cory  at,  Crudiliet,  Vol.  11.  p.  481  (1776)1 ,  1638 
The  swift  lycanthropt  that  walk  the  round,  |  We'll  tear  theur  wolvish  skins,  and 
save  the  sheep:  Middlbton,  CkiutgtUnr,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  49  (1885). 
1604 — 6  Such  lycanthropi,  or  beasu  in  the  shape  of  men,  Paul  fought  with  at 
E^iesos:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  VoL  11.  p.  198/1  (i8«8). 

♦lyc^  sb.:  Fr. :  a  lyceum  (.g.v.),  a  French  school  for 
higher  education. 

1887  The  detective  system  and  banack  regulatiou...stiU  prevail  in  French 
tycitt\  Atketumm,  Aug.  13,  p.  aia/i. 

'lycdnm :  Lat.  LyOum,  Lyclum,  fr.  Gk.  Ai^kooi'  :  a  gym- 
nasium outside  Ancient  Athens,  attached  to  which  were 
shady  walks,  in  which  Aristotle  taught ;  the  peripatetic  school 
of  philosophy;  a  school  for  higher  education.  The  original 
Lyceum  took  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of 
Apollo  Lyceus. 

1579  felled  downe  alt  the  wood  of  the  porke  Lycaeum :  North.  Tr.  Ptttlanh, 
p.  47a  (t6taX  lOOS  built  the  Lycium  likewise :  Holland,  'Tr.  Pint.  Mar., 

p.  ^4a  1608   \jtxmK&  Lyantm,  now  a  while,  I  walk-in  :  |  Then  th'  Acadt- 

muM  sacred  Shades  1  stalk-in:  J.  Sylvbster,  'Tr.  Du  Bariat,  p.  53  (1608). 
1641  whereas  that  city  trained  up  their  youth '  most  for  war,  and  these  in  their 
academies  and  Lycaeum  all  for  the  gown:  Milton,  0/  Ednc.,  Wks.,  Vol,  1. 
p.  383  (1806).  1776  Sylla  wanting  timber  for  mach'ines  cut  down  the  grove  at 
the  Academy  and  at  the  Lyceum:  R.  Chandler.  Trav.Grrece,^.  109.  1788  the 
fye^mm  of  the  Peripatetics.. .and  iiitgardtn  of  tne  Epicureans,  were  planted  with 
tiecs:  Gibbon,  DkL  A*  Fait,  VoL  vii.  ch.  xL  p.  146  (1813X 

lychee:  Chin.    SeelichL 
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♦lycopodium,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  coined  fr.  Gk.  Xt;Kor,='wolf', 
and  novt  (»roa-),='foot':  name  of  a  genus  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  including  the  popular  Lycopodium  clavaium  or  dub- 
moss.  According  to  Lindley,  the  Order  Lycopodiaceae  is  in- 
termediate between  firs  on  the  one  hand  and  conifers  on  the 
other. 

lyco(u)r,  lyko(u)r :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  lienor. 

Lycorgas :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  AvKovpyor :  name  of  the  celebrated 
Spartan  legislator  who  flourished  in  9  c.  B.C,  and  framed  the 
severe  and  simple  constitution  of  the  Spartans. 

'1683  in  equitye  woorthye  Ljtcurgiu:  R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  VirgU't  Am., 
&^-  P'  15s  (1880).  1607  two  such  wealsmen  as  you  are— I  cannot  call  you 

Lycurguses:  Shaks.,  Coriol.,  ii.  i,  60. 

lymasson  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  limacon. 

lymon  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  lemon. 

Lyncens :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Ai^xcvr :  name  of  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, famed  for  his  keenness  of  vision.  This  significant 
proper  name  proves  the  high  antiquity  in  Greece  of  the  belief 
m  the  exceptionally  keen  sight  of  the  lynx. 

1667  these  boyes,  with  Argues  and  Lynces  eyes:  Harhan.  Cov.,  ch.  xii.  in 
Awdelay's  Frat.  yog.,  p.  54  (1869).  bef  1098  Edward  hath  an  eye  that 

looks  as  far  I  As  Lynceus  from  the  shores  of  Graecia :  Greene,  Friar  Bacon, 
Wks.,  p.  16s  (i86tX  1099  What  Lvncbus  can  see  my  heart?  B.  Jonson, 

Ev.  Man  out  o/kii  Hum.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  143  (i6i<X  1614  bine  would  I 

meet  the  Linceus  now.. .that  could  discouer  a  lustice  of  Peace. ..vnder  this 
couering:  —  Bart,  Fair,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  16(1631—40).  1691  become 
so  small,  that  ihey  are  not  to  be  discerned,  unless  by  Lynceus\  eyes :  J .  Ray, 
Creation,  Pt  II.  p.  317  (1701). 

lynx,  linz,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  lynx,  fr.  Gk.  Xvy( :  name  of 
various  species  of  wild  cat,  such  as  the  caracal.  The  name 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  idea  of  exceptionally  keen 
sight;  hence  the  combination  />'«x-#)'^rf,= 'keen-sighted'. 

abt.  1874  men  hadden  eyen  of  a  beest  |nt  hijt  lynx :  Chaucer,  Tr.  Bottkiut, 
Bk.  II.  p.  81  (1868),  1487ifanianhadtheeyenofalynx:CAXTON,£M).f4^(;i>«/ 
Mannm,  sig.  f  vi  v^.  1000  And  in  token  that  they  are  trewe  subiectes,  they 
keepe  in  theyr  pallaices  which  are  in  the  middest  of  theyr  cities,  the  beste  cauled 
Linx,  being  fayrer  then  a  Ivon :  R.  Eden,  Vecndes,  Sect.  111.  p.  a6i  (1885). 
1684  the  beast  Linxe  haue  best  eies  to  see;  T.  Coghan,  Haven  0/  Health, 
p.  136.  1597  You  haue  the  eies  of  a  L^nx,  in  spying  faults  in  my  lesson : 

Th.  Morley,  Mut.,  p.  76.  1601  the  wild  beasts  named  Onces  or  Lynces: 

Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H..  Bk.  37,  ch.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  606.  1608  his  Lynx- 

like  ey:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  18S  (1608)1  1619  Critick  knaues, 
with  Lynxet  pearcing  eye,  I  Into  mens  acts  obseruantly  do  prye:  Hutton,  P^L 
Anat.,  sig.  A  7  t».  1638  They  are  Linxet,  and  Eagle-ey'd,  when  their  prey 
is  before  them:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Ateman't  Life  0/  Gutman,  Pt  1.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  iv. 
p.  136.  1644  It  abouiids  with  stags,  wolves,  boars,  and  not  long  after  a  lynx, 
or  ounce,  was  killed  amongst  them,  which  had  devoured  some  passengers: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  57  (iSjo).  1600  At  the  top  of  the  Chappel  is  a 

Steel-mirrour,  wherein  these  Linx-eyed  People  view  the  deformity  of  their  sins: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  laj  (1677V  bef  1789  short  of  sight,  j  Far  from 
a  Lynx:  Pope,  Imil.  Har.,  Bk.  1.  En.  l  50,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  107(1757)1  1789 
I  am  no  lynx,  like  Linnsus:  Sir  W.  Jones,  Leitert,  VoL  11.  No.  cxIviL  p.  130 
(1831). 

lyonnaise,  sb. :  Fr.,  fr.  Lyonnais  fadj.),«='of  Lyons':  pota- 
toes boiled,  sliced,  and  served  with  oil  or  butter  flavored 
with  parsley  or  onions. 

lyra,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  lyre,  a  stringed  instrument  consisting  of 
a  sounding-board  (originally  a  tortoise-shell)  with  two  horns 
fastened  above  it  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  measurement, 
a  cross-piece  connecting  the  tops  of  the  two  horns,  and  from 
four  to  seven  free  strings  stretched  between  the  cross-piece 
and  the  sounding-board.  See  cithara.  The  term  lyra  was 
applied  to  various  instruments  of  the  viol  class. 

1600  reach  the  lyra,  I  pray  you:  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rn.,  iv.  3,  Wlo^ 
p.  336(t6i6X     — my  most  anected  instrument,  the  6'n*:  (^.,  p.  3a;r.  1673 

1  Lyra  Viol,  1  Viol  de  Gamho  and  a  Trump-Marin :  Shadwell,  MiMr,  IL  p.  33, 
1737  I  have  here  a  small  Lyra  of  my  own,  liram'd,  strung,  and  tun'd  after  the 
ancient  manner:  Pops,  Mem.  M.  Scr&lerut,  Bk.  i.  eh.  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  133 
(<757X  1743  I  thereupon  tuned  up  a  lyra  viol:  R.  North,  Livts 0/ Nortllt, 
Vol.  II.  p.  138. 

lysimachiiB,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Awrl/uixos:  loose-strife, 
a  plant  of  the  primrose  family.  The  proper  Latin  and 
botanical  form  is  lysimachia. 

1600  in  the  blew  Lymnackm...itx  lower  parts  and  biauiiches...b<^  to 
flower:  R.  Cawdeav,  Treeu.  o/Similies,  p.  8& 

lytre:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat    See  Utra. 
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MACEDOINE 


M. 


M',  in  Roman  numerals,  stands  for  Lat.  mi/lt,='one 
thousand'. 

M.',  abbrev.  for  Fr.  monsieiir  (g.v.). 

M.B^  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat.  medictnae  baccalaureus, 
a: 'bachelor  of  medicine',  one  who  has  taken  the  lowest 
degree  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  a  college  or  university. 

H.I).,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  tnedicfnae  doctor,'^* Aodor  of 
medicine'.    See  doctor  (2, 3)  and  doctor  medidnae. 

ma  belle  amie,/Ar. :  Fr. :  my  fair  friend  (of  a  woman  or 
girl). 

1838  "  Bah !  ma  Mlt  ami*"  cried  I, "  you  deceive  yooneir' :  Lord  Lvtton, 
Ptlkam^  cfa-  xviiL  p.  47  (1859). 

ma  petite,  phr. :  Fr. :  (in  reference  to  a  woman  or  girl) 

'my  little  (one)'. 

1T7S  I  should  have  been  ignorant  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  fate  of  ma 
fetitt:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sehvjm  *•  CoHttmforariti,  VoL  in.  p.  yi  (1883). 

maalstrom:  Dan.    See  maelstrom. 

maaah,  sb. :  Egypt. :  a  large  Nile  trading-vessel. 

1819  re.embarked  on  board  a  maaah,  destined  to  sail  up  the  river,  and  to 
land  us  at  Cairo:  T.  Hope,  Aniut.,  Vol.  l.  ch.  xv.  p.  398  (sSaoX 

macabre :  Fr.    See  danse  macabre. 

1889  The  same  toll  rings  with  eflective  monotony  from  title-page  to  Jittis; 
one  Dance  of  Death  circles  uninterruptedly  from  end  to  end...  uic  book  is 
macabn,  but  unaffectedly  matadrti  AtM£tutumf  Sept.  14,  p.  347/3. 

macaleb,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  "The  bastard  Corall,  or  Po- 
mander, Priuet,  of  whose  sweet,  and  shining  blacke  berries, 
chaynes  and  bracelets  be  made". 

1008  Macaleb  halfe  a  dragme :  W.  Wardc.  Tr.  Altau't  Sier.,  Pt.  i. 
foL  ^7  ro.  1696   MacaUh^  a  kind  of  Pomander,  or  Baatard  Coral,  whose 

Berries  are  black  and  shining,  and  serve  for  Bracelets:  Phillips,  World  of 
Worth. 

macaOk  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  vinfft-et-nn  (q.  v.). 

178S  she  wants  to  play  at  macao :  Hon.  Walpols,  Ltttert,  Vol.  viti.  p.  38S 
<i8s8)i  1860  Xx'adt  rigutur,  my  dear;  and  they  play  billiards  as  they  used 
to  play  macao  and  haaurd  in  Hr.  Fox's  time;  Thackeray,  PtHcUntit,  VoL  11. 
ch.  L  p.  6  (1879X 

macareo,  mackrea,  .r^. :  Oriental :  a  bore  or  great  tidal 
wave,  such  as  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

1688  and  in  this  voyage  you  shal  haue  a  Marcareo,  which  is  one  of  the  mer- 
ueDoos  thinn  in  the  worlcTy' nature  hath  wrought:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FreJf 
ricJk't  yoy'ftol.  76 1^.    —  There  is  another  ^ocantv  in  CtfMrAit>» ;  »(.,  fol.  37  r'. 

^macaroni,  maccaroni,  sb. :  Old  It  maccaroni,="a.  kinde 
of  paste  meate  boiled  in  broth,  and  drest  with  butter,  cheese, 
and  spice"  (Florio),  Mod.  It  maccheroni. 

I.  long  pipes  of  dried  Italian  paste,  which  paste  is  made 
of  a  glutinous  granular  wheat  flour. 

1600  [See  (kfloU].  1673  Pattt  made  into  strings  like  pack-thread  or 

thongs  of  whit-leather  (which  if  greater  they  call  Macarom^  if  lesser  Vtrmicttti) 
they  cut  in  pieces  and  put  in  ihev  pou  as  we  do  oat-meal  to  make  their  mtntttra 
or  broth  of,  much  esteemed  by  the  common-people :  J.  Ray,  youm.  Low  Coxntr., 
p.  405.  1748    Who  was  the  Neapolitan  ambaUadress  that  could  not  live  at 

Paris,  because  there  was  no  maccaronit  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  VoL  i.  p.  371 
(1857).  1764  I  am  told,  there  is  actually  a  count  at  Ville  Franche,  whose 

father  sold  macaroni  in  the  streets:  Smollett,  France  &•  Itafy,  xviL  Wks., 
Vol.  V.  p.  388  (1817).  1776  his  skill  in  cooking  macaroni'.  J.  Collier,  Mvs, 
Trttv.f  p.  s6'  1818  Macaroni  an  jMrmeian  [dressed  with  parmesan']  grows 
in  the  fields:  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Pamxly^y.  33.  1820   coachman,  footman, 

horses,  and  vehicle,  were  all  mixed  together  Uke  macaroni:  Byron,  in  Moore's 
Li/e^  Vol.  IV.  p.  391  (i833X        1836  eating  his  maccaroni  or  his  water  melon  al 


2.  a  member  of  the  Macaroni  Club,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  i8  c.  for  young  men  given  to  foreign  diet  and 
fashions ;  a  fop,  a  dandy ;  also,  attrib. 

1711  those  drcumforaneous  wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that 
dish  of  meat  which  it  loves  best:  in  Holland  they  are  termed  Pickled  Herrings; 
in  France,  lean  Pottages;  in  Italy,  Macaronies:  and  in  Great  Briuin,  Jack 
Puddings;  Sfeetator^  No.  47,  Apr.  34,  VoL  i.  p.  178  (1836).  1764  AU  the 

beauties  were  disappointed,  and  all  the  Macaronies  afraid  offiKtting  the  toothache : 
HoK.  Walpole,  Lelten,  Vol.  iv.  p.  348  (1857).  1770  There  is  indeed  a 

kind  of  animal,  neither  male  nor  female,  a  thing  of  the  neuter  gender,  lately 
started  up  amonzst  u^  //  is  called  a  Macaroni.  It  talks  without  meaning,  it 
smiles  without  pleasantry,  //  eau  without  appetite,  it  rides  without  exercise; 


Oxford  Mag.,  June,  Vol.  iv.  p.  338/3.    (N.  &  Q.]  1771  Bimham-Wood, 

I  tear,  must  come  to  the  Macaroni:  Junius,  JLeltcrj,  No.  xlix.  p.  309  (1837), 
1779  I  am  a  decayed  Macaroni,  my  lodging^  up  three  pair  of  stairs;  C 
Libernlity,  or  tJu  Decayed  Macaroni,  Wks.,  p.  36a  (iSoSX  1' 

Parson  !  how  like  you  your  bishop's  charge?  he  tickled  up  you  macaroni  priests . 
Gent.  Mag.,  p.  ao/i.      1846  the  city  of  Sybarites  and  macaroni :  Ford,  Handhk. 


1791  Well. 


Spain,  Pl  II.  p.  581.  1846  The  year  introduced  a  new  style  for  gentlemen, 

imported  by  a  number  of  young  men  of  fashion  who  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and 
formed  an  association  called  the  Maccaroni  Club,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Beef- 
Steak  Club  of  London.  Hence  these  new-fashioned  dandies  were  styled  Macca- 
ronies  a  niune  that  was  afterwards  applied  to  ladies  of  the  same  genus:  F.  W. 
Fairholt,  Costume  in  Eug.,  p.  386.  1888  He  had  not  taste  enough  to  do 
justice  to  a  beau,  stiU  less  to  a  macatoni :  Athemtum,  Oct.  34,  p.  S3S/3. 

3.  something  extravagant  or  affected,  a  burlesque.  Hence, 
macaronic,  applied  to  verse  compositions  in  which  a  ver- 
nacular is  interlarded  with  outlandish  words,  or  even  distorted 
by  foreign  terminations  and  construction ;  characterised  by 
affectation  and  distortion. 

1806  travellers  who  have  seen.. .will  look  on  the  architecture  of  Bath  as  be- 
longing to  the  maccaronick  order;  J.  Dallawav,  Oil.  Eng.  Archit.,  p.  233. 

'"macaroon  {S  —  H),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  macaron,  perhaps 
affected  by  It  macckerone:  (a)  a  small  sweet  cake  made  of 
pounded  sweet  almonds  ;  rarely,  macaroni  (i);  (^)  a  buffoon 
(also,  attrib.) ;  if)  a  macaroni  (2). 

a.  1616  If  you  chance  meet  with  boxes  of  white  comfits,  |  Marchpane,  and 
dry  sucket,  macaroons,  and  diet-bread,  |  Twill  help  on  well:  Altumazar,  ii.  3. 
(DaviesJ  1680  (See  ktokahaws  3].  1682  Somewhat  resembling 
Wafers  under  Matjuaroonsx  Grew,  Anat.  Plants,  p.  3.  1699  1  once  made 
Macaroon*  with  the  ripe  blanch'd  seeds:  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.  ^5.       bef.  1736 

?lumb-cake,  Dutch-gingerbread,  Cheshire-cheese,  Naples-biscuits,   Macaroons, 
[eats-tongues,  and  cold  boil'd  beef:  Vanbrugh,  youm.  Lond.,  L  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  183  (1776).  1781  What  they  call  Mackaromt  is  some  Paste  made  only 

with  Flour,  and  Water,  of  which  they  take  a  Bit  as  big  as  a  Bean,  and  put  it  on 
the  middle  of  a  Wire,  rolling  it  between  their  Hands  ull  it  be  two  or  three  Inches 
long:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  34.  1787  They  can  swallow  a  glass  of  red 
wine  and  a  macaroon,  in  the  evening :  Lord  Chbstbrpibld,  in  Common  Sense, 
No.  30,  Misc  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  61  (1777).  1769    the  other  vras  a  few  old 

mackeroons  I  had  in  my  house  pernaps  twenty  years:  W.  Verral,  Cookery, 
Pref.,  p.  xix.  1884  They  [vrafers]  are  used  for  the  bottom  of  maccaroons  and 
some  other  cakes:  Houtekeepei^s  Guide,  p.  393. 

b.  1698  1  sigh,  and  sweat  |  To  hear  this  Makaron  talk :  J.  DoNNB,  Poemt, 
p.  131  (1669). 

Macassar,  name  of  a  vegetable  oil  from  Macassar,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  island  of  Celebes,  after  which  oil  sundry  hair-oils 
have  been  named ;  hair-oil,  esp,  an  oil  largely  advertised  as 
"  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil".    See  antimacassar. 

(1818  thine  "incomparable  oil,"  Macassarl  Byron,  Don  yuan,  I.  xvii.] 

macair  (—  .^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Braz.  macao:  name  of  a  genus 
of  large  and  brilliantly-colored  American  parrots. 

1769  Mackaws...have  all  a  crooked  bill. ..whose  u^er  mandible  is  moveable; 
E.  Bancroft,  Ess.  Mat.  Hist,  Guiana,  p.  155.  1778  Thev  sat  both  upright 
like  macaws  on  their  perches  in  a  menagerie,  and  scarce  said  so  much;  HoR. 
Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  4^  (1857).  1814  I  have  bought  a  macaw  and 

a  parrot :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Lt/e,  Vol.  in.  p.  66  (183a). 

macco,  sb.:  It,  'massacre':  a  gambling  game. 


gentlemen  as  usual  were  about  to  seek  the  macco-table  upstairs:  Thackeray, 
Virginians,  ch.  liii.    \ib.\ 

mace,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Malay  mUs:  (<z)  a  small  gold  coin  of 
Achin  in  Sumatra;  {p)  a  weight  used  in  Sumatra,  <^  of  a 
Malay  tael ;  {c)  one-tenth  of  a  Chinese  silver  liang  or  taeL 
See  copang,  taeL 

a.  1600  Those  [coins]  of  Lead  are  called  Caxat:  whereof  a  thousand  sixe 
hundred  make  one  Mas:  J.  Davis,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii  p.  117. 
1626  Flue  Masses  make  foure  shillings  sterling.  Foure  Masses  makes  a  Perdmo. 
Foure  Perdatuet  makes  a  Tayet,  so  a  Mat  is  nine  pence  |.  of  a  Pennie ;  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  123.  1666  fourteen  Rw^ees  make  a  Masse*.  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  45(1677). 

b.  1633  5  greate  square  postes...cost  3  nuu  6  condrins  per  peece:  R.  Cocks, 
Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  1  (1883). 

macMoine,  .r^. :  Fr., 'Macedonian  (dish)':  a  dish  of  mixed 
fruit  or  of  mixed  vegetables ;  a  medley. 

1884  I  trust  that  the  readers  of  these  Memoirs  will  not  expect  a  continnous 
narrative,  but  rather  a  Macidoine  of  merooranda,  diary,  and  correspondence; 
Lord  Malmbsbury,  Mem.  Ex-Minister,  VoL  i.  p.  x.  ^^^  ^*^  volumes 

form  a  macidoine  of  the  blunders  of  stupidity,  the  eccentricities  of  wisdom: 
Atkaueum,  Oct.  9,  p.  460/3. 
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MACHETE 
*machete,  sb. :  Sp. :  chopping-knife,  cutlass. 

1598  3  doozen  of  machetos  to  minch  the  Whale :  R.  Hakloyt,  Voyans, 
Vol.  1.  p.  ^14.  1867  The  Indians  are  good  fishermen,  and  will  shoot  fisE  in 

the  water  Iw  bow  and  arrow,  or  cut  them  down  with  a  machete :  S.  P.  0[liver]« 
Off  Duty,  sv.,  p.  54  (1879).  188i  the  subordinate  following  with  his  machete, 
or  chopping.knife :  F.  BoYLB,  Borderland,  p.  363. 

Maclilavel(li),  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  the  famous  Florentine 
publicist,  1469—1527,  the  author  of  The  Prince,  a  treatise  on 
arbitrary  government,  in  which  are  to  be  found  sundry 
recommendations  of  unjust  and  dishonest  policy :  an  advo- 
cate or  practiser  of  the  political  immorality  vulgarly  imputed 
to  Machiavelli ;  a  crafty  diplomatist.  Hence,  ItochiaTeUJaa, 
adj.  and  sb.,  craftily  diplomatic,  imscrupulous  in  policy  or  in 
intrigue ;  a  crafty  diplomatist,  a  dissembler. 

IBM  you  shall  find  him  still,  |  In  all  his  projects,  a  aoond  Machiavill :  Mar- 
lowe, yrtv  of  Malta,  Wks.,  p.  142  (i8j8X  1698  Am  I  politicf  am  I  subtle? 
am  I  a  Maduavel  1  Shaks.,  Merry  Wtves,  iiL  t,  104.  1682  the  very  Agat  | 

Of  State,  and  Politic :  cut  from  tnc  Quar  |  Of  Macchiavel :  B.  JoNSON,  Magn. 
Lady,  i,  7,  Wics.,  p.  17  (1640X  1664  But  all  the  Machiavells  on  this  little 

Turfe,  (we  keep  such  a  deale  of  stirre  on,  to  lose  Heaven)  1  can  silence  with  that 
oraculous  inKnious  Apologie  of  m^  Lord  Bacon ;  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia, 
p.  1^8.  1713  these  young  Mackiavils  will,  in  a  little  time,  turn  their  College 
upside-down :  Spectator,  No.  305,  Feb.  19,  p.  440/2  (Morley^  1868  this 

artful  man,  who  had  now  become  a  very  Machiavel :  C.  Reade,  Hard  Cask, 
Vol.  I  LP.  833; 

1600  hyrtng  and  suborning  some  Machauellian  vnder  hande  by  secret  con- 
ueyance:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagee,  VoL  ill.  p.  685.  1616  His  Machiavitlian 

pate  doth  then  devise  ( To  overthrow  him  by  meer  forgeries :  R.  C,  Timet 
Whittle,  IV.  1467,  p.  49(i87iX  1619  our  labyrinthian  Braines,  Machiauilian 
Spirits,  Incarnate  Fiends:  Purchas,  Micracosmus,  ch.  IviiL  p.  583.  1680 

The  Temporizer  to  the  Time  will  sute,  |  Although  his  Zeau  be  MaMnillian ; 
John  Taylor,  yyjks.,  sig.  B  3  ruin.  1663   There  is  a  MackiaviUan  Plot,  | 

(Though  ev'ry  If  en  effect  it  not) :  S.  Bdtler,  Hudttrat,  Ft.  1.  Cant.  i.  p.  56. 
1676  that  more  than  Machiavilian  Maxim;  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Retig.  Appeal, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  xil  f  I,  p.  107,  169S  this  was  but  a  shallow  Artifice,  unworthy  of 
my  Matchiavitian  Aunt:  Congrhve,  Double  Dealer,  ii.  6,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  1^5 
(i7to).  1712  there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  Monarch,  but  after  the  Macbu- 
villian  Scheme :  Spectator,  No.  516,  Oct.  33,  p.  735^1  (MorleyX  beC  1788 

Hatchiavellian  Workings :  R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  ii.  98,  p.  83  (1740)1 

mftchlna,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  machine,  a  mechanical  contrivance, 
a  fabric  or  frame. 

1612  the  Matkina  and  bulke  contriued  of  so  various  furnitures ;  T.  Shblton, 
Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt  \,  ch.  ii.  p.  sa.  —  the  labourer  grew  almost  madde  for  anger 
to  hear  that  Machina  of  follies :  ih.,  ch.  v.  p.  33.  1623  For  he  that  should 

goe  about  to  make  a  memoriall  of  so  great  a  Mackina,  and  such  a  masse  of  things 
...had  need,  &c.;  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  0/ Guzman,  PL  11.  Bk.  iL  ch.  L  p.  97. 

machination  {^±=.sl^  -ch-  as  -k-),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ma- 
chination :  a  contrivance,  a  subtle  design,  a  plot. 

1606  Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end,  |  And  machination  ceases ; 
Shaks.,  K.  Lear,  v.  i,  46.  ^  abL  1680  yet  were  they  troubled,  and  ever 
clouded  over  both  with  domestique  and  forraign  machinations:  (1653)  R.  Naun- 
TON,  Fragm.  Reg,,  p.  34  (1870X  1699  Melancholy  Plots  and  Hachioations : 
Evelyn,  Ace  tana,  p.  166. 

•macUnator  {j.-±=.,  -ch-  as  -k-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  ma- 
chitUUor,  noun  of  agent  to  »tAchinari,=*\.o  devise',  'to  con- 
struct' :  deviser,  plotter,  constructor. 

1611  Mackinateur,  A  machinator,  framcr,  contriuer,  deuiser  (especially  of 
bad  things):  CoTUR.  16M  priineifarAtmAT  of  this  tumult:  Howell, 

Lewie  All  I.,  p.  17. 

machit:  Pers.    See  mosque. 

mackeroon(e),  mackroon(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  maca- 
roon, 
macock.    See  maycock. 

macrame,  sb.:  It:  an  ornamental  trimming  made  by 
knotting  together  in  geometrical  patterns  the  threads  of  a 
long  fringe;  «/ro,  knotted  work  in  which  elaborate  fringes 
and  borders  are  made  with  thread  or  string. 

macron,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  naxpov,  neut.  of  luucpot, 
=:'long':  a  short  horizontal  line  placed  over  a  vowel  to 
denote  that  its  quantity  is  long. 

macto  Tlrtnte  (esto),  phr.-.  Lat:  '(be)  increased  in  thy 
virtue',  go  on  prosperously  in  thy  virtuous  course.  Hor., 
So/.,  I,  2,  31. 

1678—80  I  can  sal  no  more;  but  Macte  viitute:  Gab.  Harvsv,  Lett,  Bk., 
p.  i8t  (1884)1  1778  But  macte  virtute;  the  deed  is  done,  and  1  am  ready  to 
abide  by  the  consequences:  Hor.  Walfolb,  Letien,  VoL  vii.  p.  86  (1858). 

''macula,  pi,  maculae,  sb. :  Lat :  a  spot,  a  stain. 

1672  There  is  in  sin  the  macula  and  the  reatns.  the  stain,  or  filth,  and  the 
guilt  of  it:  T.  J[acomb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  397/1  (i863X  1676   nay, 

some  of  late  with  an  Optick-glass  have  discovered  some  maeulit  or  spots  in  the 
very  face  of  the  Sun :  H.  Woollev,  Gentlewoman's  Companion,  p.  344.  1698 
the  Cracks  or  Vents  of  the  Macula :  J.  Ray,  Three  DitcoMrett,  lii.  p.  380  (1713). 


MADRIGAL 


515 


*madame,  Fr.  pi.  meedames,  sb. :  Fr.,  'my  lady' :  a  lady, 
a  mistress;  used  as  a  title  of  respect  and  also  before  the 
proper  names  of  married  women.  Anglicised  as  early  as 
16  c.  as  madam,  and  abbreviated  to  mdm. 

abL  1298  "Certes,  madame,"quath  thysother:  R.  GLOucE!iTBR,p.  389.  IR.] 
abt.  1620  Madame  regent  of  the  scyence  seuyn :  J.  Skblton,  GarL  of  Laur., 


S3,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  363  (1843)1  1689  these  great  Madamcs  of  honour:  Put- 

tbnhasi,  Eng.  Poet.,  111.  i.  p.  149  (1869).  1600  I  would  tell  you,  which 

Madame  lou'd  a  Monsieur:  B.  Jonsok,  Cynlk.  Rev.,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  p.  219  (1616). 


1628  He  cannot  kisse  hU  hand  and  cry  Madame:  J.  Earle,  Microcosm,,  p.  41 
(1868X  1789    king,  queen,  daupmn,  mesdames,  cardinals:  Gray,  Letters, 

No.  xxii.  Vol.  I.  p.  44  (1819).  1712   one  of  the  Mesdames  [the  king's 

daughteis]:.HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  205  (1857).  1774    Let  me 

only  add,  that  the  Mesdames,  by  attending  their  father,  have  both  got  the  small- 
pox :  Gibbon.  Life  b"  Lett.,  p.  333  (1869).  1862  Josephine  presided  with  so 
much  grace,  that  the  word  Madame  came  again  into  use:  Tr.  Bourrienn/s Mem, 
JV.  Bonaparte,  ch.  ix.  p.  117. 

madayne,  madein,  madien,  madyne.    See  medlne. 

madefy  {j.  —  -i),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mad^fier:  to  moisten,  to 
soak. 

1099  we  must  a^yn  madefye  it  as  before:  A.  M.,  Tr.  Gaielkauef'tBk.  Pkysicke, 
p.  4/x.  bef.  1666  The  time  was  when  the  Bonners  and  butchers  rode  over  the 
faces  of  God's  saints,  and  madefied  the  earth  with  their  bloods;  T.  Adams,  Wkt., 
L  85  (1861— a).    [Davies] 

Madeira,  name  of  a  fine  kind  of  sherry  wine  made  in  the 
island  of  Madeira. 

1684  wine  of  Madera  and  Canary,  they  beare  the  name  of  the  Ilands  from 
whence  they  are  brought :  T.  Coghan,  Haven  of  Health,  p.  31 1.  1696  thy  soul, 
that  thou  soldest  him  on  Good-Friday  last  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  and  a  cold  capon's 
le^ :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV,,  L  3, 138.  1814  a  kind  of  regency  punch  composed 
of  madeira,  brandy,  axA  green  tea:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Ltfe,  Vol  iii.  p.  60 
(1833).  1860  filled  up  two  great  bumpers  of  Madeira :  Thackeray,  Pen- 

dennit,  VoL  1.  ch.  v.  p.  59  (1879X 

^mademoiselle  sb. :  Fr. :  Miss,  a  Miss ;  title  applied  to 
girls  and  unmarried  women  in  French-speaking  countries. 
Formerly  the  title  distinguished  ladies  of  higher  rank  from 
women  of  lower  rank,  and  was  also  the  title  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  king's  eldest  brother.  The  form  madamoiselle 
is  Old  French. 

16tt  courtiers  and  court  ladies,  with  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles  [ac- 
cording  to  R.,madamoisellaesl:  Milton,  ./4/I7/.  5'»i«/.,  Wks.,VoL  1.  p.  331(1806). 
1712  a  Madantoiteite  compleatly  dressed :  Spectator,  No.  377,  Jan.  17,  p.  397/1 
(Morley).  bef.  1738  the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  Carmell,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth :  R.  North,  Examen,  m,  vi.  76,  p.  479  (1740).  1764  an  esute 

which  mademoiselle  inherited  by  the  will  of  a  deceued  aunt :  Smollett,  Ferd. 
Ct.  Fatkom,  ch.  vii.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  30(1817). 

madjoon,  majnm,  sb.:  Arab.  ma^jum,='axi  electuary':  a 
confection  of  opium  or  bang. 

1781  Our  ill-favoured  guard  brought  in  a  dose  of  majum  each,  and  obliged 
us  to  eat :  In  Lord  Lindsay  s  Lives  of  Lindsays,  III.  393  (1849).  [Yule]  1819 
the  grotesque  phantasms  which  the  ample  dose  of  madjoon  he  had  just  swallowed 
was  sending  up  to  bis  brain :  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  i.  ch.  xL  p.  316  (1830X 

madonna,  sb.:  It,  'my  lady':  title  of  honor  applied  to 
women,  madam. 

1692  Nashb,  p.  Peniletse,  p.  47  (Collier).    (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1601 

Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  counsel  will  amend :  Shaks.  ,  Tw, 
Nt,,  L  s,  47.  1602  the  freckle-cheeke(d]  Madonna;  I  know  her,  signior: 

Middlbtoh,  Blurt,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  33  (1885X  1623   How  like  you 

this,  ^madonna?  —  More  Dissemblers,  v.  1,  Wits.,  VoL  VL  p.  460.  1682 

Gracious  madonna,  noble  general,  t  Brave  captains,  and  my  quondam  rivals,  wear 
them:  Massincer,  Maid  Hon.,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  311/3(1839)1 

*Madonna,  special  application  of  madonna  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  a  representation  in  art  of  the  Virgin ;  also,  cUtrib, 

1644  a  fair  Madonna  of  Pietro  Perugino,  painted  on  the  wall:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  loj  (1850).  1713  [I]  have  made  a  Madona  as  old  as  her 

mother  S*  Anne :  Pope,  Letters,  p  361  (1737X  1722  a  perfect  Madonna, 

wAy -aa  Bambino',  KlCHAiti>sov,  Statues,  S*c,,  in  Italy,  p,  aS^.  1741   for 

all  their  Madonna's  are  in  the  Attitude  of  that  Saint ;  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toume/ort't 
Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  I.  p.  346.  1880  a  Madonna,  decked  m  ribbons:  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav,  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  t  p.  3&  1829  The  hair  is  beautifiilly 

arranged,  in  a  Madonna  braid  in  front:  Souvenir,  Vol.  II.  p.  317/3.  18. . 

locks  not  wide-dispread,  |  Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  head:  Tennyson, 
Isabel,  i,  1860  Madame  Frisby  shook  her  Madonna  front:  Thackeray, 

Pendennis,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xvi.  p.  163  (1879). 

madrasa(h):  Anglo-Ind.    See  medroBseh. 

*madrlgal  U--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  madngaU  (Old  It 
madriale,  mandriale),='A  pastoral  song':  a  particular  kind 
of  unaccompanied  part-song,  the  words  being  a  short  pastoral 
poem ;  loosely,  a  glee,  a  part-song. 

1688  Mttsica  Transalpina.  Madrigales  translated  of  foure,  five  and  sixe 
pans :  N.  Yonge,  Title.  1688  The  8wans...Ne'er  tun'd  their  notes,  like 

I.eda  once  forlorn,  |  With  more  despairing  sorts  of  madrigals,  I  Than  I :  Grbbnb. 
Poems,  p.  393/1  (i8l5>).  1689   Scanx  had  the  shepheard  ended  this  Mad- 

rigale,  but  Samela  began  to  frowne:    —  Menapkon,  p.  55  (1880).  bef. 

1693  rivers,  to  whose  lalls  |  Melodious  biids  sing  madngafs:  Marlowb,  Pass, 
Skip.,  Wks.,  p.  381/1  (1858).         1628  A  Madrigall  on  Sacke:  B.  JONaoN, 
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MAECENAS 


Stap.  of  Nnut,  i».  3,  Wki.,  p.  55  (lisO. 

Tavbknbr,  Fern.  Advoc.Ay.  p.  41.        17M 

of  Vocal  Husick :  Shari  Exflic.  0/For.  IVJt.  in  Mut.  Bkt. 


171S  a  dying  Madrigal:  W. 
MADRIGALE,  a  particular  Kind 


I 


^Maecdnas,  name  of  a  Roman  knight,  C  Cilnius  Maecenas^ 
who  was  the  friend  and  minister  of  the  Emperor  Augustus 
and  the  patron  of  the  poets  Virgil  and  Horace ;  a  rich  patron 
of  literature  or  art. 

1690  This  lowly  Muse,  that  learns  like  steps  to  trace,  |  Flies  for  like  aide 
unto  your  Patronage*  [That  are  the  great  Mecsenas  of  this  age;  Spens.*  Wks.^ 
p.  ^9  (1869]!.  1698  I  thought  none  more  fit  then  your  honour,  seeing  vour 

forwbips  din>osiUon  was  wholy  giuen  to  the  Ktudie  of  good  letters,  to  be  a 
Mecenas  to  the  well-imployed  laboures  of  the  absent  gentleman ;  Greene.  Wks.^ 
p.  1  (1861).  169T  the  composers  of  musick  who  otherwise  woufd  follow  the 

defrth  of  their  skill,  in  this  kinde  are  compelled  for  lacke  of  wutcenatex  [Lat.  pL] 
to  put  on  another  humor:  Th.  Morlev,  Mus.^  p.  170.  1607  if  I  had  met 

with  any  Mtc«nas\  TopSBi-t-,  Four-/.  BeasU.  sig.  if  1  f**.  1609   Whom  can 

I  chuse,  my  most  worthy  Maecen-asses,  to  be  patrons  to  this  labour  of  mine 
fitter  than  yourselves?  Dekker,^m/*j  ifombk.t  p.  i  (181a).  1619   Vou 

tJkis  Msecenas  are,  peruse  my  writ,  |  And  vse  these  Metroes  of  true  meaning  wit : 
HuTTON,  /W/.  Amat.,  sig.  A  ^  V.  1690  There  was  a  confluence  to  his 

Court  Us  of  a  most  vcrtuous  Pnnce  and  liberal  Mecenas):  Bkent,  Tr.  Saav^s 
Hut.  toutu,  Treni^  p.  ix.  (1676),  1621  our  benefactors,  Maccenates  and 

patrons:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mei.t  Pt.  ^,  Sec.  x,  Mem.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  187  (1837). 
1667  the  Elorious  inscription,  which  might  beuer  have  become  some  great  and 
eminent  Msecenas  to  patronise,  than  a  person  so  incompetent  as  you  rave  made 
choice  of:  Evelyn,  Corresp.^  vol.  iii.  p.  83(1850).  1666  that  great  Mtcama* 
of  antiquity  the  late  noble  Lord  Tkotnas  Earl  oi  Arundel i  SirTh.  Herbert, 
Trmf.^p.  149(1677).  bef.  1670  the  noble>hearted  Lord,  a  free  ^«ci7«/w,  gave 
with  both  hands :  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  IViiiiamt,  Pt.  i.  14,  p.  11  (1693)-  1673  I 
thought  you  had  own'd  him  your  MaKxnas:  Wvcherlev,  Lave  in  a  IVood.  i. 
p.  10.  1699  the  Noble  Pieretc,  the  greatest  and  heartiest  Mttcenas  to  his 

power  of  Learned  Men  of  any  of  this  Age :  M.  Lister,  Joum.  tp  Paris,  p.  133. 
1776  Just  returned  from  spending  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  of  my  life  witn 
thie  female  Mecenas  of  Hill  street :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem,  Hannah  More^  Vol.  i. 
>.  44(1835).  1777   I  team  from  Berlin,  that  Voltaire  has  Irid  adieu  to  France 

for  ever,  and  settled  in  the  new  residence  of  the  muses,  under  the  Augustus,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Msecenas,  of  the  North:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett,  (Tr. 
fr.  Fr.X  Bk,  i.  No.  li.  Misc  Wks..  Vol.  11.  p.  154  (1777).  1838  See  what  it  U 
to  furnish  a  house  differently  from  other  people;  one  becomes  a  bel  esprit^  and  a 
Mecaenas,  immediately:  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xlvi.  p.  133(185^  1845 
those  who  pass  from  honest  industry  to  become  Maecenases:  Ford,  Handbk, 
S/ain^  Pc  11.  p.  765.  1861  Horace  going  along  the  esplanade  to  Maecenas's 

lod|Mgs  with  a  new  ode  in  his  pocket :  Wheat  S*  Tares,  en.  iL  p.  13.  *1877 
Sat,  Rev.t  Nov.  34,  pw  661/1.    [St.) 

^maelstrom,  sb. :  Dan.  Malstromy  name  of  a  famous  whirl- 
pool oflf  the  west  coast  of  northern  Norway :  a  whirlpool ; 
nutaph*  a  vortex,  a  giddy  whirl,  an  overwhelming  influence 
which  hurries  its  victims  to  lower  and  lower  depths  of  eviL 

1796  In  a  river,  which  had  a  small  creek,  and  in  this  a  deep  hole,  I  saw  in 
miniature  the  manner  in  which  Nature  forms  whirpools  \tic\  or  Maalstroms :  Tr. 
Thtmber^x  C.  o/CoodHope^  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  34  (1814X 

Maenades,  sb.  pL :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Mmradcr, = 'raving  Twomen)*: 
female  votaries  of  the  orgiastic  Bacchus ;  frenzied  women. 
Anglicised  as  Manads^  with  sing.  Manady=\^X.  Maenas^ 
Gk.  MoiMf. 

1096  Like  those  with  Divcls  that  posscswd  are,  |  Or  as  the  Henades,  with 
sounde  of  home,  |  In  furious  manner  all  about  were  borne:  R.  Havdockk,  Tr. 
L,o$naHuSt  Bk.  11.  p.  36.  ^  ^  bef.  1660  A  banquet  worse  than  Job's  children's, 
or  the  DagonaU  of^the  Philistines  (like  the  Bacchanals  of  the  Msenades)  when  for 
the  shutting  up  of  their  stomachs,  the  house  fell  down  and  broke  their  necks: 
T.  Adams,  JVks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  160  (1861).  1676  Chorus  to  Hoboys  and  Rustick 
Musick  of  J/tfffaoM  and  ^^/tsjMr:  Shadwbll,  Psyche^  v.  p.  70.  1620  she 
seemed  like  one  of  those  antique  Maenades,  whose  wnld  and  all  but  impossiUe 
pontions  will  strike  us  with  astonishment  when  seen  on  classic  monuments: 
JEPTRSV,  E$mySf  Vol.  i.  p.  988  (1844). 

maestoso,  adj.  and  adv^ :  It. :  Mus. :  a  direction  to  per- 
formers to  render  a  passage  or  a  composition  'majestically'. 

1796  MAESTOSO,  or  MAESTUOSO,  is  to  ^lay  with  Majestv,  Pomp,  and 
Grandure,  and  consequently  Slow,  ikevertheless  with  Strength  and  Firouiess  of 
Hand:  Short  Expltc.  o/For,  Wdt.  in  Mu$,  Bkt. 

maestrale,  sbr.  It.:  a  north-west  wind,  ///.  'a  master 
(wind)'.    See  magistral,  mistral 

1768  The  wind  that  blew  is  called  maestral...and  indeed  is  the  severest  that 
ever  I  felt:  Smollett, ^rwwr  ^/A»^,  xii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v,  p.  349(i8i7X  1787 
I  know  nothing  of  Pisa  in  summer ;  but  am  told,  that  the  excessive  heat  is  greatly 
moderated  by  the  maestrale^  or  sea-breen,  which  invariabtv  blows  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  the  evening:  P.  Bkckpord,  Lett.  Jr.  Ital.^  VoL  i.  p.  403  (1805). 

^maestro,  pL  maestri,  sb.\  It. :  a  master;  esp.  a  master  in 
music,  a  conductor,  a  great  composer,  a  great  teacher. 

17M  MAESTRO,  u  Master.  Thus  MAESTRO  DE  CAPELLA,  is  Master 
of  the  Chapel  Musick,  or  Master  of  Musick  only,  meaning  thereby  one  of  the  first 
Rank:  Short  ExplU.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bke.  1678  What  great  musical 
maettro  could  niake  a  good  figure  at  an  archery  meeting?  Geo.  Eliot,  Da$^ 
Deronda,  Bk.  1.  p.  74.  1882  What  can  be  more  wonderful  than  that  a  maestro 
in  the  art  can  tiuce  delight  in  sound,  though  he  does  not  hear  it!  J.  H,  Short- 
HOUSE,  John  Inglesani.  Vol.  n.  ch.  ii.  p.  51  (2nd  Ed.).  18W  The  pupils 

of  the  college... executed  some  pieces  selected  from  the  operas  <^  the  never-to*De- 
forgotteo  maestro'.  Aihemeum,  Aug.  14,  p.  318/3. 
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*inae8trodieapella,^Ar.:  It.:  'a  master  of  chapel  (music)', 
the  director  of  the  choir  of  a  church  or  chapel ;  a  first-rate 
musician. 

1734  (See  ma«atre].  1TT6  Lord  S.  with  bis  kettleKltum,  together  with 
eveiy  Matttro  di  Cafella  in  Italy:  ].  Collisk,  Mut.  Trm.,  p.  16.  18M 

He  nas  a  brother,  who  is  Meuttro  di  Capita  at  Strasburg,  a  man  of  as  much 
genius  as  Haydn  tiimself:  Matv,  Tr.  Rusbtcf^s  Trav.  Germ,,  Let.  xxxiii. 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  |>.  118.  1882  The  elder,  whose  name  was  Giacomo 

Andrea,  was  maestro  di  capella  in  one  of  the  churches:  J.  H.  Shorthousb, 
yokn  Ingltuuit,  Vol.  11.  cb.  ii.  p.  52  (snd  Ed.). 

*maf)[f)ia,  sb. :  It :  a  secret  society,  or  a  connected  ag- 
gregate of  secret  societies  in  Sicily,  originally  revolutionary, 
now  maintained  for  pur]>oses  of  robbery  and  levying  black- 
mail. 

1887  He  often  trusu  to  getting  his  freedom  by  means  of  some  revolution;  his 
brethren  of  the  mafia  will  foster  the  smallest  spark :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Ftlkuagt 
^  Italy,  p.  s4. 

*inafl080,//.  maflosi,  .r^. :  It :  a  member  of  the  maffia. 

'187B   TuMM,  Juneg.    [Sul 

magade,  sb.:  probably  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  fr.  Gk.  fuiyar,='the 
bridge  of  a  lyre  or  a  cithara' :  (a)  the  bridge  of  a  musical  in- 
strument of  the  lyre  class ;  (Ji)  a  fret  of  a  musical  instnmient 
of  the  lute  class. 

h.  1009  the  first  Magadt  of  the  Instrument  [a  Mooocliord]:  Douland,  Tr. 
Ornitk.  Micro!,  p.  as. 

magasin  des  modes,  phr. :  Fr. :  warehouse  of  fashions ; 

book  of  fashions. 

1838  The  book  of  the  world  is  a  vast  miscellany;  he  is...perfectly  — i—'i"'~' 
I  warrant. ..in  the  Magatia  da  Modtt:  Lord  Xjtrrov,  Paul  Clifford,  f.  243 
(1848X  1841  the  tempting  mazes  of  the  mararin  de  modtt  of  this  iotoncating 
city:  Lady  Blbssington,  IdUr  in  Fraiui,  Vol.  i.  p.  69. 

♦magarine  (.i ::.  a.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  magazin  (Cotgr.), 
magasin,  or  fr.  Sp.  magacen,  affected  by  Fr. :  a  storehouse,  a 
warehouse. 

I.  a  storehouse  or  warehouse  for  merchandise  or  com- 
modities. 

1B88  the  merchants  baue  alt  one  house  or  Hagason,  which  house  they  call 
Godon  which  is  made  of  Brickes  and  there  they  put  all  their  goods  of  any  ralue : 
T.  HicKOCK,  Tr,  C.  FrtdtritKt  Vof.,  fol.  a;  f.  1648  could  they  ban 

preserved  the  Magazin  of  Tobacco  oaely,  besides  other  things  in  the  Town,  some- 
thing moupht  have  bin  had  to  countervail  the  charge  of  the  Voyage:  Howbix, 
l.eit.,  I.  iiL  p.  7.  1787  Curacoa  and  St.  Eiutatius  are  now  converted  into 

complete  magazines  for  all  kinds  of  European  goods :  Cent.  Mag. ,  p.  1 1 15/x 

I  a.  a  store  or  accumulation  of  goods,  or  of  any  material 
objects ;  also,  attrib. 

1834  a  large  new  storehouse  of  Cedar  for  the  yeerely  Magaxitut  goods: 
CArr.  J.  Smith,  HTkt.,  p.  678  (1884).      —  the  Magazin  ship:  ii.  184B 

Hence,  we  travelled  towards  a  neap  of  rubbish. ..a  magazine  of  stones:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  171  (187s).  bef.  1664  making  their  first  Magazin  Stocdioase 
for  the  said  Compuiy  in  some  parts  of  our  Realm  of  Inland :  In  V/ottoa't  tott., 
VoL  II.  (.Scrim:  Sac.),  p.  91  (1654).  1666  Su  Faith's.. .being  filled  with  the 

magazines  of  books  belonging  to  the  Stationers:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  15 
(1879X  1733  those  vast  Mountains  and  Lakes  to  the  NorlA-iVett,  which 

are  supposed  to  retain  vast  Magazines  of  Ice,  and  Snow:  Hitt.  yirgiaia,  Bk.  iv. 
ch.  zix.  p.  S69.  1768  we  walk'd  together  towards  his  remise,  to  take  a  view 

of  his  magazine  of  chaises :  Stbrne,  Seatimenl.  youra.,  Wks.,  p.  40a  (1839X 

_  Z  a  building  or  collection  of  buildings  for  strong  pro- 
visioiis  of  war,  the  ammunition-room  of  a  ship,  a  strong  room 
or  building  for  the  storage  of  powder  and  other  ammunition. 

1630  Armories:  Arsenals:  Magazens:  Exchanges:  Bancs:  Bacon,  Ett., 
xlviL  p.  533  (iS^iX  1641  it  maketh  the  countrey  a  Magazine,  not  only  for 

war-like  provisions.. .but  also  for  all  other  neighbouring  countries  that  stand  in 
need  thereof:  L.  Roberts,  Treat.  Traff,  in  MoCuHoch's  Cotlectien,  p.  iii 
(i^s').  1644  going  by  the  Bastile,  wfuch  is  ihe...magaziiie  of  this  great  city : 
Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  54  (1873)1  1660  (7nt...tbe  bravest  and  best 

defended  City  m  the  Orient :  the  Magazeen,  Refiige,  and  Seat  of  Justice  of  the 
victorious  Portitgal:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  40  (1677).  1668  and  at- 

tacked the  White  Tower,  where  the  magazine  of  powder  lay:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  II.  p.^  14  (1873).  .1070  an  hundred  pieces  of  Cannon,  and. ..six  Hundred 

more,  which  are  always  in  its  Magaxin,  ready  upon  all  occasions :  R.  Lassels, 
Voy.  Ital.,  Pt  II.  p.  333  (1698)1  bef.  1788  as  Arms  and  Ammunition  oat  of  a 
Magazine;  R.  North,  Exantcn,  1.  liL  61,  p.  i69(i7So)l  1886  magaziiicof 

powder,  shot,  working-tools:  Suialtem,  ch.  3,  p.  46(i828X 

3  a.    military  stores  or  provisions. 

1091  the  feareful  burthen  of  their  shippes...with  their  magasines  of  provision, 
were  put  in  print,  as  an  Army  and  Navy  iinresistible :  W.  RALSiGiir  Last  FigAt 
of  Revenge,  p.  16  (1871).  1098  the  wante  of  thcM  magasins  of  vittayls,  I 

have  hearde  oftentimes  complayned  of  in  England:  Spens.,  Stale  Irel.,  Wks., 
p.  670/1  (1883).  1667  where  our  Naval  Magazins  were  stor'd :  Drvdkn,  Ann. 
Mirab.,  271,  p.  69. 

3.    metapk.  a  treasury,  a  receptacle,  a  repository. 

1099  What  magazine,  or  treasurie  of  bliss?  B.  JoNSON,  Ev,  Man  out  of  kit 
Hum.,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  105  (i6i6)k  1611  He  keeps  the  MagasiMe  o( wit:  In 

Paneg,  yerut  on  Coryal's  Crudiliei,  sig.  d  5  V  (i  776).         1843  his  own  stuffed 
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nugaiine,  and  hoard  of  slanderous  inventions:  Milton,  Afel.  SmttL,  Wks., 
Vor  1.  p.  aiS  (1806).  1664  (Bp.  ChappeUl  was  justly  esteemed  a  rich  Man- 

line  of  Rationial  Learning:  J.  Worthington,  Lift,  in  Jos.  Mede's  IVkt.jp,  nu. 
1698  chose  well'fumished  Magaiines  and  Store-houses  of  all  Immorality  and 
Baseness,  the  Books  and  Writings  of  some  Modern  Casuists:  South,  Serm^, 
Vol.  II.  p.  310  (1737X 

3  a.    metapk.  a  store,  an  abundance. 

1630  hu  confidence  of  finding  in  a  Fryar  such  a  Maganne  of  eminent  Vertues : 
Bkknt,  Tr.  Soav^tHitt.  Ctrnnc.  TriHt,  p.  xlix.  (1676).  1645  if  you  could  pry 
into  ray  memory,  you  should  discover  there  a  huge  Magazin  of  your  favours. ..safely 
stor'd  up  and  coacervated,  to  preserve  them  from  mouldring  away :  Howell, 
Ltti.,  I.  Jtxxit  p.  6a.  1678  and  so  of  every  other  thing  that  your  Body  is 

compounded  of,  in  respect  of  that  great  Mass  and  Magasioe  of  them  which  is  in 
the  World:  Cudwokth,  IhUU.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  399.  1748  Speech 
burnishes  our  mentid  magazine :  E.  Young,  tfigkt  TkoKghls,  ii.  478,  p.  30(1806). 

4.  a  literary  miscellany ;  a  publication  issued  periodically 
as  a  storehouse  of  miscellaneous  reading,  such  as  The  Gentle- 
mat/s  Magasine,  first  issued  1731. 

1729  Journals,  Medleys,  Merc'ries,  Magazines:  Pops,  DtmciaJ,  u  41. 
1809  Their  translators,  reviewers,  magazine-writers,  almanack  and  caulogue- 
makeis  are  innumerable:  Maty,  Tr.  Riaitcl^t  Tmv.  Germ.,  Let.  xliv.  Pinker- 
ton,  Vol  VI.  p.  160.  1817  Fresh  as  the  An^el  o'er  a  new  inn  door,  |  Or 
frontispiece  of  a  new  Magazine :  Byron,  Beppo,  IviL  abt.  1870  O  blatant 

Magazines:  Tknnvsoh,  Ih  Quantitf,  Wks.,  Vol  v.  p.  las  (1886). 

inagdalen(e),  .>-  _  ±,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Low  Lat.  Magdalini,  the 
designation  of  a  .certain  Mary,  mentioned  Luke,  viii.  2,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  penitent  sinner  who  anointed 
the  feet  of  Jesus  as  related  Luke,  vii.  36^50:  a  reformed 
prostitute ;  a  woman  who  has  been  guilty  of  sexual  immorality, 
but  is  penitent 

1818  T  will  not  have  my  house  made  a  magdalen  asylum  to  a  parcel  of  canting 
methodistical  thieves:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarthy,\f^  ii,  ch.  ii.  p.  79  (X819X 

mage,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mage :  one  of  the  magi,  a  magician, 
an  enchanter. 

156T  The  Maget  suppose  that  it  \ArgirHet\  had  this  name  of  his  power  or 
abilitie  in  brideling  and  keeping  in  perturbations  and  troubles :  J.  Haplbt, 
Grttnt  For.,  fol.  3  r<>.  1690  the  nardy  Mayd... First  entering,  the  dreadful! 

Ma^  there  fowndj  Deepe  btisicd  bout  worke  <h  wondrous  end:  Spkns.,  F.  Q., 
III.  liL  14.        bef.  1631  Th'  Egyptian  Maget:  J.  Donnb,  Paemt,  p.  214  (1669). 

'"magenta,  s6.:  It.  Magenta,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
1859 :  a  rich  red  anihne  dye  discovered  in  1859;  the  color  of 
the  said  dye. 

1877  be  wore  a  brown  velveteen  shooting-coat,  with  a  magenta  tie :  C.  Rbaob, 
ty<iman  Holer,  ch.  iz.  p.  100  (18S3). 

*maggior-daomo,  sb. :  It. :  major-domo  {g.  v.). 

1838  His  Maggior  Duomo,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  x.  Ixx. 

*inagi,  sb.  pi.,  magus,  sing. :  Lat. :  magicians,  men  versed 
in  occult  arts,  learned  men  among  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

1.  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  adore  Jesus, 
Mat.,  ii. 

be£1400  /'iW>/>£,  C.  xxiL8<(i873X    [Skeat]  1891    the  Wise-men, 

called  Magi:  L.  Lloyd,  Tripl.  o/Triump/ut,  sig.  B  3 1^.  1663  the  Magi 
that  came  to  Ckritt:  J.  Gaiilb,  Mag.attro.maMt€r,  p.  13. 

2.  Magians  or  Zoroastrian  priests ;  ms^cians,  astrologers, 
alchemists. 

16BB  the  frontlettes  that  their  Magj  doe  weare :  Waterman,  Fardle  Fac., 
11.  viL  sig.  K  7  r«,  bef.  1698  Sages,  you  Magi,  speak ;  what  meaneth  this  t 

Greene,  Lociing  Ctaste,  Wks.,  p.  137/3(1861).  1603  Were  it  the  opinion  that 
came  from  the  ancient  Magi  and  Zoroasties,  or  rather  a  Thracian  doctrine  delivered 
hyOrpkeia:  Holland,  Tr  Pittt.  Mor.^p.  1327.  1619  The  Ionian  Ancientest 
IMiilosophers,  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptian  Priuts,  and  Magiwcn  Masters  of  Super- 
stition, Idolatry  and  curious  Artes:  Purchas,  Microccsmus,  ch.  Ivii,  p.  543. 
1636  JOPHIEL... (according  to  the  Magi)  the  InteUigtnct  of  yufitert  sphere: 
B.  JoNSON,  Masques  (Vol.  iiI),  p.  139  (1640).  16S8  the  work  of  the  Magi,  or 
Hermetiek  Pkitetopkers  onely:  E.  Ashmolk,  Tkeat.  Chem.  Brit.,  Annot., 
p.  446.  1668  The  Persian  Magi  declined  it  [the  burning  of  their  carcasses] 

upon  the  like  scruple:  Sir  Th.  Bhow,  Hydrintapk.,  ^  7.  1666  Magi  or 

Arch-flamcns,  some  of  which  hold  Lamps,  others  Censers:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  143  (1677).  —  let  me  busie  my  brains  in  quest  of  what  a  Magus  was... 
under  which  Title,  Witches^  Sorcerers,  Enchanters,  Fortune-tellers,  or  pretending 
Calculators  of  Nativities,  Hydromantiqucs,  Pyromantiques  and  other  Diaboliques 
have  clinked  their  trumperies:  ii.,  p.  324.  1678   it  may  very  well  be 

guestioned,  whether  the  meaning  of  those  Magi,  were  not  herein  misunderstood : 
UDWOKTH,  Intetl.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  223.  1687  The  Magi  strove  no 

nore:  Drvobn,  Hind^  Pantk.,  11.  545.  1711  There  m  long  robes  the 

royal  Magi  stand :  Pope,  Temple  »/  Fame,  97,  Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  51  (1757). 
1743  Nor  need'st  thou  call  |  Thy  Magi,  to  decypher  what  it  means:  E.  YoDNC, 
Night  Tkaugkti,  ii.  p.  27  (1773X  1776  the  Magus  or  priest  entered  the  cell 

and  heaped  wood  00  the  altar :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  2(8.  1788 
The  ambiguous  theology  of  the  Magi  stood  alone  among  the  sects  of  the  East : 
Gibbon,  Dect.  A"  Fall,  Vol.  ix.  ch.  Ii.  p.  493  (i8t8).  1819  have  to  dress  like 
a  bearded  Magus,  and  take  up  his  abode  under  ground  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt : 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  in.  ch.  xiL  p.  3ao(i82oX 

magia  alba,  pAr. :  Late  Lac :  white  magic,  an  innocent 
form  of  occult  science. 

1809  hers  was  mafia  aiba,  an  innocent  art,  which  by  no  means  hurt  her 
interest  with  the  most  fastidious  saint  in  Paradise:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  13,  p.  419. 
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magis,  adv. :  Lat. :  more. 

1638  it  is  much  lesse  (if  in  that  which  is  not  at  all,  a  mmgi$  and  a  minus;  a 
more,  or  a  lesse,  may  be  found)  then  a  C»eometricall  point :  Mabbb,  Tr.  Alemau^s 
Life  0/ Guzman,  Pt.  1.  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  41. 

magis  arnica  Veritas:  Lat    See  aml(nis  Plato,  &c 
magister  (/»/.  magistri)  aMvaa,pAr.:  Late  Lat:  master 
of  arts,  title  of  one  who  has  taken  the  first  fiill  degree  in  the 
faculty  of  arts.    Generally  written  Ariium  Magister,  abbrev. 
to  A.  M. 

1664  These  Ramblers  being  at  a  low  ebb  in  Cash,  their  bellies  commenced 
Magistri  Artium,  Masters  of  Arts:  R.  Whitlock,  ,7M><i»>t<(i,  p.  79. 

magisterinm,  sb.:  Lat,  'mastery',  'the  office  of  a  master 
or  leader':  a  sovereign  medicine;  the  philosopher's  stone; 
an  authoritative  statement  or  mandate. 

1686  He'll  draw  the  Magiiterium  from  a  minc'd  pye:  B.  Jonson,  Stap.  0/ 
News,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  46  (1631).  bef.  17S3   which  short  Account  is  a 

Magisterium  able  to  dissolve  whole  Pages  and  Columns  of  false  and  unaccount- 
able Slanders :  R.  North,  Examen,  iii,  vi.  5,  p.  427  (1740)1 

magistral,  sb.:  Sp.,  lit.  'masterly':  name  of  a  south-west 
wind,  so  called  just  as  in  the  south  of  France  a  north-west 
wind  is  called  mistral.    See  maestrale,  mistraL 

1666  [SeeOraool. 

*magma,  sb. :  Gk.  ii,ayiia,='a.  kneaded  mass':  anything  of 
■the  consistency  of  paste  or  dough ;  esp.  molten  rock  below 
the  earth's  crust,  considered  without  reference  to  any  specific 
mineral  characteristics. 

1886  The  outer  crust. ..must  soon  have  acquired  irregularity  of  surface.. .partly 
by  emission  of  matter  from  the  magma  of  the  sub-crust:  Atkoneeum,  S^t.  4, 
p.  298/1. 

*magna  charta:  Late  Lat:  designation  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  English  liberties  {Magna  Charta  Libertatum), 
signed  by  K.  John  12 15,  by  whicn  the  sovereign  is  bound 
not  to  imprison  any  freeman  without  trial  according  to  law, 
and  not  to  levy  any  tax  without  consent  of  parliament; 
hence,  any  beneficent  fundamental  principle,  covenant,  or 
charter. 

1636  by  Magna  Ckarta  |  They  could  not  be  committed,  as  close  prisonncr : 
B.  Jonson,  Stap.  o/Newt,  v.  6,  Wks.,  p.  k  ('^'X  1693   the  covenant  of 

grace  is  our  tut^na  charta,  by  virtue  of  which  God  passeth  himself  over  to  us  to 
be  our  (Jod :  Watson,  Bodf  o/Div.,  p.  423  (>8j8)i  1701  to  be  coiifirmed  by 
the  entire  legislative  authority,  and  that  in  as  solemn  a  manner  (if  they  please)  as 
the  magius  ckarta :  Swipt,  Wks.,  p.  417/3  (1869X  bef.  1738  was  any  of  the 

Articles  of  Mapta  Ckarta  broke  by  such  merriment :  R.  North,  Examen,  i. 
iii.  14X,  p.  314  U740).  1773  To  complcat  this  historical  inquiry,  it  only 

remains  to  be  observed  that,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  of  31st  of  Charles  the  second, 
so  justly  considered  as  another  Magna  Carta  of  the  kingdom :  Junius,  Letters, 
Vol.  II.  No.  Ixviii.  p.  332.  1879  I  have  called  the  use  of  diagonal  ribs  the 

Magna  Charta  of  the  art  of  vaulting :  G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Lect.,  Vol.  n. 
p.  181. 

«magna  est  Vdritas  et  praevalebit  {correctly  et  prae- 
valet),/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'great  is  truth,  and  (it)  will  prevail' 
{correctly,  'and  mighty  above  all  things'),     i  Esdras,  iv.  41. 

1619  Magna  est  Veriteu,  Truth  will  pieuaile:  Purchas,  Microcosmus, 
ch.  Ixv.  p.  659.  1836  Scott,  Talisman,  ch.  xix.  p.  77/1  (t868X  bef.  1868 
Thackeray,  Roundabout  Papers,  p.  ii6  (1879).  1887  Yon  and  Mr.  Don- 

nelly and  the  public  can  thr^  the  question  out  between  ^u,  whilst  we  stand 
and  look  on,  holding  still  to  the  old  motto  "Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit": 
Atheneeum,  Dec  xo,  p.  793/3. 

Timgtiy.1<a.,  sb.  pi. :  Late  Lat :  mighty  works. 

1666  And  therefore  what  shews  only  the  outside,  and  sensible  structure  of 
Nature ;  is  not  likely  to  help  us  in  finding  out  the  Magnolia :  Glanvill,  Scepsis, 
ch.  XXL  p.  I5S  (1885).  1673  Would  any  one  take  a  view  of  the  Magnolia 

Dei  (*  of^God  ]  with  respect  to  his  glorious  gracet  T.  Jacohb,  Romans,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  p.  I3/I  (1868). 

magnanime,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  magnanime :  magnanimous, 
high-minded. 

1563  the  magnanime,  puissante,  and  victoriout  prince  Scandetbeg:  J.  Shotc, 
Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  ii.  foL  22  r*. 

magnds,  sb.  {lapis,=' stone\  suppressed)  and  ad;'.:  Lat  fr. 
Gk.  itayyrit :  a  loadstone,  a  stone  of  Magnesia,  nta^etic  iron 
ore  (named  fr.  Ma^nisia,  old  name  of  a  district  of  Thessaly); 
magnetic,  Magnestan. 

1398  This  stone  Adamas  is  dyuets  and  other  than  an  Magnas,  for  yf  an 
adiunas  be  sette  by  yren  it  suffryth  not  the  yren  come  to  the  magnas,  but  diavryth 
it  by  a  manere  of  vyolence  fro  the  magnas :  Trsvisa,  Tr.  Bortk.  De  P.  R.,  XVL 
viii.  1670    nor  will  allow  these  perfect,  and  incorruptible  mighty  bodies,  so 

much  vertuall  Radiation,  &  Force,  as  they  see  in  a  litle  jdeece  of  a  Magnos  stone: 
J.  Deb,  Pref.  Billin^ley's  Euclid,  sig.  b  iiij  r*.  1690  On  thother  syde  an 

hideous  Rocke  is  ^ighi  |  Of  mightie  Magnes  stone:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  it.  xii.  4. 
10M  that  Meridian,  that  passeth  by  both  the  poles  of  the  Magnes  and  the 
World:  R.  Hakluyt,  yoyages.  Vol.  i.  p.  444.  1604   touchtwith  this 

Mapus,  or  Loadstone  of  ^tXavna:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  364. 
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MAGNESIA 


*inagn6sia,  s6.:  Late  Lat,  fr.  Magnesia,  Gk.  M<ryvi)(7'ia, 
ancient  name  of  a  district  in  Thessafy  and  of  two  cities  in 
Asia  Minor:  an  alkaline  earth,  carbonate  of  magnesium; 
also,  oxide  of  magnesium.  The  hydrated  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesium is  the  familiar  medicine  known  as  magnesia.  Perhaps 
in  the  earlier  quotations  gypsnin  {q.  v.)  is  intended. 

tbt.  18M  Take  the  ston  that  Titanos  men  name.  |  Which  is  that?  quod  he. 
Macnetia  i>  the  same,  Saide  Plato:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Chan.  Ytm.  Tale,  i69aj. 
14ft  Our  Statu  ys  callyd  the  teat  Wmrld  one  and  three^  1  Magntsia  also  of 
Snttkwt  and  Mtrcury:  G.  Ripley,  Cam*.  Alch.,  Pref.,  m  Ashmole's  Thtat. 
Cktm.  Brit.,  p.  113  (loja).  14TT  And  that  is  nothing  Els  of  that  one  or  that 
other,  I  But  only  Maputia  and  Litharge  her  Brother :  T.  Norton,  Ordinall, 
eh.  ill.  in  Ashmole's  Tkeat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  43  (165a).  1610  your  marchesite, 
ywur  tutie,  your  mngnesia :  B.  JoNSON,  Alck.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  697  (1616).  1650 
which  afterward  when  the  spring  returns,  is  mixed  together  with  earth,  and  water, 
and  so  becomes  a  Magnesia,  drawing  to  it  self  the  Mercury  of  air :  John  French, 
Tr.  Sandivogitu'  Alchjmtie,  p.  13.  1816  I  took  what  I  call  a  kumming  dose 
of  magnesia  this  morning:  Southev,  Z.///.,  Vol.  11.  p.  416  (1856).  1823  dubious 
bone,T  Half.solved  into  uese  sodas  or  magnesias,  I  Which  iorm  that  bitter  draught, 
the  biuum  species:  Bvroh,  Doh  yuan,  x.  UxiiL 

^magnteinin,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  the  metallic  base  of  mag- 
nesia, a  white  metal  which  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  light. 

*liiagiiet  (-i— ),  niagnete[-J/o«*],  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr. 
magnete,  or  Lat.  magnes  \magnit-) :  stone  of  Magnesia  in 
Tbessaly,  a  loadstone,  an  oxide  of  iron  which  exercises 
attractive  force  on  iron  or  steel ;  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  to 
which  the  peculiar  properties  of  loadstone  have  been  com- 
municated. 

1440  magnete:  Prompt.  Pare.,  p.  3asfWay).    (Skeat)  1477  Hereof 

great  Evidence  and  wittnes  full  deere,  |  In  the  Magnets  Stone  openly  doth 
appeare:  T.  Norton,  Ordinall,  ch.  vi.  in  Ashmole's  Tkeat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  99 
<l65a)L  1636   Magnete  stone  which  commeth  from  oriente :  Tr.  Jerome  0/ 

BrunmicKe  Surgery j  sig.  E  i  r"/'.  —  and  yf  it  be  the  fylynge  of  yron  take  vp 
the  lyd  of  the  eye  and  holde  before  it  a  stone  called  Magnete  and  that  will  drawe 
it  out:  ib.,  sig.  H  iiij  v'/a.  T  1630  Magnete  stone,  nalfe  an  ounce,  the  roote 

of  Polipodium,  the  roote  of  whyte  I>yptan;  Antidotheirius,  sig.  B  ii  w*. 

magnl  ndminls  umbra,  phr. :  Lat. :  the  shadow  of  a  great 
name.     Lucan,  Phars.,  I,  135. 

1677  great  Coom  is  now  onely  Magni  nominix  umbra:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
7>up.,p.a33.  1894  the  Romans... left  them  nothing  but  their.. .mf^jmwi/NfV 
vmira:  Ellin.  Rev.,  Vol.  40,  p.  3B8.  1831   Magni  stat  ['remains']  nominis 

ombra:  ih..  Vol.  53.  p.  303.  1882  Davison  was  now  magni  nominis  umbra  : 

T.  MozLEv,  Remmisc.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  Iviii.  p.  37J. 

^Magnificat,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  magni- 
Jlcare,=''to  exalt',  'to  magnify':  name  (taken  from  the  first 
word  of  the  Lat  version)  of  the  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
LuHe,  i.  46— 55,  used  as  a  canticle  after  the  first  lesson  in  the 
evening  service  of  the  Anglican  Church.  To  correct  the 
Magnyicat  was  a  proverbial  phr.  applied  to  incompetent 
criticism.  Magnificat  at  Matins  was  applied  proverbially  to 
anything  out  of  place. 

1640  thou  Philyp  fynde  faute  whicbe  takest  vppon  the  to  correct  Magniikat : 
Palsgrave,  Tr.  Acolastus,  sig.  B  iii  r».  16U  to  correct  Magnificat  before 

he  haue  learned  Tc  Deum :  Udall,  Tr.  Erasmut'  AMkth.,  p.  380  (i8«). 
[Davies]  1623    to  looke  to  heare  a  Magni/iceU  at  Mattens:  Mabbs,  Tr. 

Aleman't  Life  o/Gu*man,  Pt.  n.  Bk.  i.  ch.  vuL  p.  75.  1626—7  Vet  there 

is  a  syllable  wanting  in  the  second  verse,  but  I  dare  not  correct  the  magnificat : 
In  Court  *•  Times  o/Ckas.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  J99  (1848). 

*magiiifico,  .r^. :  It. :  a  noble  person,  esp.  a  nobleman  of 
Venice,  a  grandee,  a  great  man.    Also,  attrib. 

1680  I  haue  heard  of  a  Mapufieo  in  Mitlaine:  J.  LvLV,  Euphues  A*  his 
EngL,  p.  afio  (1868).  1896  The  duke  hinuel/,  and  the  magnificoes  |  Of 

greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him:  Shaks.,  Merck.  0/  Ven.,  iii.  a,  98a. 
1606  the  old  magnifico  Volpone:  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  iv.  5,  Wks.,  p.  501  (1616). 
1619  I  maruell  not,  that  a  Lye  is  so  hainously  taken  by  our  Magnifiers,  which 
hath  such  a  super-superlative  place  in  impietie:  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  xl. 
p.  38a  1622  In  Venice  likewise,  euery  Mechanique  is  a  Magnifico,  though 

his  magnifieenta  walketh  the  Market  but  with  a  Ciefuin:  Peacham.  Comp. 
Gent.,  ch.  i  j>.  is*  1680  none  but  brane  Sparkes,  rich  heires,  Clarissimoes 

and  Magnificoes,  would  goe  to  the  cost  of  it :  John  Tavlor,  Wks.,  sig.  H  3  ro/i. 
1633  'The  rich  magnifico  that  is  below:  Ford,  'Tis  Pity,  i.  a,  Wks.,  p.  a7/a 
(1839).  1666  The  Robe  this  great  Prince  wears  is  long  and  majestical...(likel 
those  worn  at  the  Reception  of  Ambassadours  by  the  Ma^ifico's  in  Venue: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  146  (1677).  bef  1670  he  liv'd  like  a  Magnifica 
at  home:  J.  Hacket,  Atp.  Williams,  Pt,  I.  da,  p.  35  («693).  1806  How- 

ever, there  is  something  there  which  I  wanted,  and  the  magnifico  book -case  is 
freatly  increased  in  ricosity:  Southky,  Lett.,  Vol.  II.  p.  75  (1856).  1896 

apposing  1  am  in  conuct  with  this  magnifico,  am  1  prepared  t  Lord  Bbacons- 
FIBLD,  Vtv.  Grey,  Bk.  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  19  (1881). 

magniflaue,  adj. :  Fr. :  magnificent. 

1828  Jtian,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifique:  Bvroh,  Don  Juan, 
X.  hx. 

magno  intervallo,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  (after)  a  great 
interval. 

1849  but  this  is  magno  intervallo,  and  little  touches  the  improver:  In 
Southcy's  Com.pl.  Bk.,  ist  Ser.,  p.  17^1.  1883  Lord  Wardens  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  who  preceded  magno  intervaiu  Pitt,  &c. :  Daily  News,  Oct.  8,  p.  3/1. 


MAHATMA 

^magndlia,  sb, :  Late  Lat. :  Bot :  name  of  a  genus  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  most  species  of  which  have  showy  flowers,  and 
many  species  are  evergreen.  The  best  known  species  is 
Magnolia  grandiflora^  a  forest  tree  in  the  Southern  United 
States,  bearing  very  large  white  fragrant  flowers. 

1772—82  The  rich  magnolias  claim  |  The  station:  W.  Mason.  English 
GartUn.  [T.]  18..  He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread  |  Hi^h  as  a  aond,  nigh 
over  head!  W^ordsworth,  Rnth^  6i.  1818  the  magnolia  in  full  blow:  Mrs. 
Opie,  New  TaUs^  Vol.  1. 1>.  76.  1868  Dr.  Rylance. ..sniflfed  at  the  great  ivory 
cup  of  a  magnolia :  M.  E.  Braddon»  Golden  Calf^  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  48. 

^^magniim,  sb,\  Lat.  (neut  of  adj.  magnus^—*'^t^\,*)\  a 
larg[e  wine-bottle,  generally  of  double  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  corresponding  bottle. 

1816  disctissing  the  landlord's  bottle,  which  wa.«,  of  course,  a  magnum : 
Scott,  Guy  ManntriMg,  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  333  (1852).  1839  daily  washing  down 
turtle. and  venison  with  quarts  of  sherry  and  magnums  of  claret:  Edin.  Rev.^ 
Vol.  49,  p.  378.  1887  they. ..ordered  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water... with  a 

munum  ofextra  strength :  Dickens,  Picktuick^  ch.  xtx.  p.  198.  18CNI  They 
had  a  magniun  of  claret  at  dinner  at  the  dub  that  day:  Thackbrav,  Pendennit, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  3ST  (1879).  1888  Your  noble  magnum  of  La/itte  |  E'en 

Rothschild  would  have  deemed  a  treat:  Atkemeum^  Apr.  31,  p.  499/t. 

^hoaagnum  opus,  phr, :  Lat. :  a  great  work,  a  great  under- 
taking, a  literary  work  of  considerable  importance  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  to  other  productions  of  its  author. 

17M  his  account  of  the  opus  magnum  is  extremely  poor  and  deficient :  Swi  rr, 
TiOe  ofa  Tub,  ft  v.  Wks.,  p.  73/1  (1869).  1784  mv  Epistle  to  Lord  Cobbam. 

tart  of  my  O^us  Magnum,  and  the  last  Essay  on  Man :  Pope,  Lett.,  Wks., 
Vol.  IX.  p.  i8a  (1757X  1768  you  will  finish  your  o^us  tnagnum  here  so  clever: 
Gray  &  Mason,  Corresp,,  p.  413  (1853).  1777  I  think  convents  very  suitable 
retreats  for  those  whom  our  Atma  Mater  docs  not  emphatically  call  to  her  Opus 
Magnum:  Hor.  Walpolk,  Letters,  Vol,  vi.  p.  473  (1857X  1791    My 

magnum  opus,  the  *Life  of  Dr.  Johnson'. ..is  to  be  published  on  Monday,  x6th 
May:  Boswell,  Lett,  to  Rev.  IV.  Temple,  p.  406  (1857X  1821   That  is 

right;— keep  to  your  'magnum  opus' :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.  830  (1875X 
1848  But  to  determine  what  these  propositions  are,  is  the  opus  ntatnum  of  thie 
more  recondite  mental  philosophy:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  wi 
(1856).  1882  Here  it  stands  in  the  forefront  of  David's  magnum  opus;  C.  H. 
Sfurceon,  Treas.  David,  VoL  vu  p.  13. 

magnmn-bonum,  sb,  and  atij,:  quasi-l^zx^^  'great  (and) 
good^  a  designation,  indicating  large  size  and  excellence, 
applied  to  varieties  of  pens,  plums,  potatoes,  &c. 

magot,  sb, :  Fr. :  name  of  a  genus  of  monkeys ;  a  small 
grotes<}ue  figure,  esp,  one  of  the  crouching  figures  used  as 
knobs  in  oriental  art. 

maguey,  sb, :  Sp.  fr.  J4exican :  the  Agave  mexicana^  or 
Agave  americanaj  the  American  aloe,  whence  in  Mexico  the 
beverage  pulqne  {q,  v,)  is  obtained.     See  agave,  aloe  3. 

1689  a  plant  called  maj[uay...They  take  out  of  this  plant  wine,  which  is  that 
which  the  Indians  doo  drinke  ordinarily,  and  the  negros:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Men- 
'kin.  J  Vol.  II.  p.  238  (1854).  1600  About  Mexico,  and  other 

places  in  Noua  Htspania,  there  groweth  a  certeine^plant  called  maguets,  which 


doMa's  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  2a8  (i854> 

re  groweth  a  certeine  plant  called  mapteii . 
yeeldeth  wine,  vineger,  hony,  and  blacke  sugar:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol. 
in.  p.  ^63.  1604  Maguey  is  a  tree  of  wonders.. .which  the  Indians  esteeme 

much  in  New  Spaine:  £.  Griuston,  Tr.  lyAcosta's  Hist.  fK.  Indies,  Vol.  i. 
Bk.  iv.  p.  347  (^iSiBo).  1830  Four  plants  of  the  celebrated  maguey  de  pulque 

from  the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  are  now  flourishing  in  this  city :  Executive  Docu- 
ments,  ist  Sess.,  aand  Cong.,  p.  6  (183a).  1846  A.  Mexicana  is  also,  by  some 
authors,  called  maguei-metl,  and  also  manguai:  J.  Lindley,  Veg.  Kingd,,  p.  158. 
1884  paper  made  from  the  maguey :  F.  A.  Obbr,  Trav.  Mexico,  &*c. ,  p.  34a. 

mahal,  sb,\  Pers.  mah&l\  private  apartments,  zenana 
(^.  v.),  royal  court 

1666  leads  him  into  the  Mahael,  or  private  lod^ng:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p- 7a  (1677).  —  It  happened,  that  one  day  bemg  led  into  the  Mahal  with 
her  little  Girl,  yungkeer-w9&  Uicre  accidentally,  and  in  merriment  lifting  up  her 
Vale,  discovers  so  rare  and  forcible  a  beauty  that  thenceforward  he  became  her 
Prisoner:  ib.,  p.  7^  1799   I  beg  that  you  will  desire  my  moonshee  to  write 

a  letter  to  the  ladies  in  the  mahal :  Wellington,  Suppl.  Desp.,  Vol  x.  p.  33a 
(i8s8X  1884  This  old  dwelling  is  not  like  the  ancient  Muhal  of  my  fatheis : 
Saboo,  VoL  I.  cb.  xi.  p.  aoo. 

mahamandar:  Pers.     See  manunandar, 

mahan.    See  maund. 

*malia-raja(h),  j^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Skt.  maha-rajd^^^gitzi- 
king':  the  title  of  certain  Indian  princes  whose  princif^ities 
or  kingdoms  are  extensive. 

1776  I  went  to  the  Maha  Rajah,  and  desired  to  have  my  arzees  returned  to  me: 
Trial  ^Joseph  Fowke,  a/a.  1808  The  Maharajah  s  camp :  Wellington, 

Dtsp.,  vol.  I.  p.  807  (1844).  1826  The  Ma,  ha,  raj  was  still  smoking  his  hookah 
when  I  entered:  Hockley,  Pandurang Hari,  ch.  i.  p.  33(188^).  *1874  the 
Maharajah  Scindia :  Echo,  Oct.  33.    {Sl]  1876  the  Rajahs  and  the  Maha- 

rajahs:  ComhiU Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  334. 

nuihatma,  sb, :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Skt  mahatmdy  »  'high- 
souled' :  an  adept  (in  Esoteric  Buddhism). 


1886  Teacups  are  found  by  Mahatmas  where  no  teacup  should  have  been, 
liraculo    *  '  /'        '.  -     ~   .. 

17  He  went  through  the  various  d^rees  of 

ship  till  he  became*a  mahatma,  or  adept :  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  Feb.  14,  p.  5/4. 


unless  they  were  either  mir 
//ewSj  Feb.  14,  p.  5/3. 


lously  created  or  surreptitiously  introduced  :  Daily 
1887  He  went  through  the  various  d^^rees  of  chela- 
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MAHDI 

Mahdl,  sb. :  Arab.  mahd(,='iiie  directed  one':  a  spiritual 
and  temporal  leader  expected  in  the  latter  days  by  Moham- 
medans ;  a  fanatic  or  impostor  who  assumes  such  a  character, 
such  as  the  Soudanese  leader  who  became  famous  in  1884. 

*inaIiI[-j//V^],  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Mahlstock,  malstock, 
= 'paint-stick' :  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  soft  leather  ball,  used 
by  painters  as  a  rest  for  the  hand  which  holds  the  brush. 

1854  When  Charles  II.  picked  up  Tidan's  mahl-stick,  be  observed  to  a 
courtier,  "A  kinff  you  can  always  have;  a  genius  comes  but  nu^y " :  Thackje. 
■AY,  JVintvoMM,  vol.  I.  ch.  xxU.  p.  347  (1879X 

mahmoude,  mahmudi,  mabomedee  :  Pers.  See  ma- 
moodee. 

*inahogany  (-  -^  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mod.  Lat.  mahogani : 
Bot. :  a  tree,  Swietenia  Mahogani,  native  in  W.  Indies  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

1.  a  tree  which  yields  a  reddish  brown,  durable  timber, 
valuable  for  making  household  furniture,  the  Swietenia 
Mahogani,  Nat  Order  Cedrelaceae  or  Meliaceae. 

1846  The  bark  of  Cedrebi  is  fragrant  and  resinous ;  that  of  C.  Toona,  and  of 
Mahogany  (Swietenia  Mahagoni)  is  also  accounted  febrifugal :  J.  Lindlby,  Veg. 
Kingd,^  p.  463. 

2.  the  wood  of  the  Swieteitia  Mahogani,  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  W.  Gibbons  early  in 
18  c. ;  also,  attrib.    Called  in  Fr.  acajou. 

ITSS  Say  thou  that  do'st  thy  &ther*s  table  praise,  |  Was  there  Mahegena 
in  former  days7  Bramston,  Man  tf  Taste,  p.   i^.  1760  HoR.  Wal. 

roLE,  Letters,  Vol.  iii.  p.  197  (1857).  1788  the  floating  of  the  dead  bodies 

fromiscuously  among  the  logs  of  mahogany:  Gent.  Mag.,  LVlll,  L  74/1.        1818 
le  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany:  Byron,  ^<^/v7,  Ixx.  1864  In  a 

recess  were  three  handsome  mahogany  desks  and  three  rosewood  boxes:  G.  A. 
Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  i.  ch.  v.  p.  75. 

2  a.    colloq.  a  dining-table,  a  table. 

1860  seeing,  from  his  place  at  the  mahogany,  the  Dam's  lady  walking  up 
and  down  the  grass ;  Thackbray,  Pendennis,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  68  (t879X 

'"mahout,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  mahaivat :  the  keeper 
and  driver  of  an  elephant. 

1836  my  preceptor  being  a  mahouhut,  or  elephant^lriver:  Hocklrv,  Pan. 
durang  Han,  ch.  i.  p.  21  (1884X  1846  he  described  a  tiger  hunt,  and  the 

manner  in  which  the  Mahuut  of  his  elephant  had  been  pulled  on  his  seat  by  one 
of  the  infiiriaie  animals:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  c^.iv.    [Yule]  1868 

Elephants  are  used  in  the  east  for  carrying  persons  on  their  backs,  a  number 
being  seated  together  in  a  hovtdak^  whilst  the  driver  {mahetU)  sits  on  the  ele- 
phant's neck,  directing  it  by  his  voice  and  by  a  small  goad :  Ckambers'  Etuyci., 
s.v.  Elefhant.  1873  ma/uuts  who  have  driven  their  elephants  well:  £dw. 

Bradoon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  196. 

^maliseer,  mahsir,  mabsur,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.:  the  largest 
fresh-water  fish  which  is  angled  for  in  India,  not  unlike  a 
barbel,  but  much  larger. 

1878  In  my  own  opinion  and  that  of  others  whom  I  have  met,  the  Mahseer 
shows  more  sport  for  its  size  than  a  salmon:  H.  S.  Thomas,  The  Rod  in  India, 
p.  9.  1883  (He  saw]  a  number  of  mahseer  swimming  m  a  dear  pool :  Sat. 

Rev.,  Vol,  56,  p,  4ia/i. 

Mala :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Mala :  name  of  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  the 
mother  of  Hermes  (^.  v.). 

1693  Perseus  on  his  winged  steed,  |  Brandishing  bright  the  blade  of  adamant  I 
That  aged  Saturn  gave  fair  Maia's  son  :  Peblb,  Edvi.  I.,  Wks,,  p.  388/1  (1861). 
1667  Like  Maia's  son  he  stood,  |  And  shook  hb  plumes :  Milton,/'.  L.,  v,  385. 

*ma1daii,  sb. :  Arab. :  an  open  space  for  games  and  exer- 
cise, a  market-place.    See  atmaldan, 

1636  the  Medon,  which  is  a  pleasant  greene,  in  the  middest  whereof  is  a 
May-pole  to  hang  a  light  on:  PuRCHASj/'i&n'ou,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv,  p.  433.  1634 
the  open  Mydan,  or  market  pbu»:  Sir  Th,  Hbrbbrt,  7'nK>.,p.  38.  1663  the 
Meydan,  that  u,  thegreat  Market-pUce :  J .  Da  vies,  A  mbassttdart  Trav. ,  Bk.  v. 
p.  173(1669).  —  The  Market-place,  or  Afaydan,  is  large  and  noble:  f^,,  p.  178, 
1666  Let  me  lead  you  into  the  Mydan.  ...The  Mydan  is  ^without  doubt  as 
spacious,  as  pleasant  and  aromatick  a  Market  as  any  in  the  Universe., .resembling 
our  Exchange,  or  the  Ptace-Xoyalvci  Paris,  but  six  times  larger;  the  Building  is 
of  Sun-driedbrick:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav-.o.  163  (1677).  1684  the  Mei- 
dan,  or  great  Piazza  of  the  City:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's  Trav.,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  L 
p.  33.    —  the  Meydan  or  Market-jiface :  ii.,  p.  34.  1838  and  this  was  done 

with  as  much  coolness  and  precision  as  if  he  had  been  at  exercise  upon  the 
maidaun:  KHMziibash,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xvi.  p.  333.  1834  Thy  bow  and  arrow  are 

dearer  to  thee  than  the  candied  fruit;  thy  tattoo  than  the  palkee;  the  mydan 
than  the  zunana;  Bahoo,  Vol.  II.  ch.  ii,  p,  3a  1873  he  may  mount  his  horse 

and  have  an  hour's  canter  on  the  race-course  or  maidan  (a  large  plain  between 
the  course  and  fashionable  quarter);  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch,  iv, 
p.  139.  1883  The  hours  of  early  morning,  when  one  either  mopes  about  in 

loose  flannel  clothes,  or  goes  for  a  gallop  on  the  green  maiddn,  are  without 
exception  the  most  delicious  of  the  day :  F .  M.  Crawford,  Mr,  Isaacs,  ch.  ii. 
p.  as. 

*maigre,  adj. :  Fr. :  meagre,  thin,  sorry ;  (of  fare)  lenten, 
proper  for  fasting;  (of  days,  &c.)  for  fasting,  for  abstinence 
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from  meat ;  (of  soup)  made  with  vegetables  only.    See  Jour 
maigre. 


17S9  If  maigrt  days,  instead  of  cuUis  or  gravy,  nuke  a  sauce  of  such  small 
h  as  is  before  prescribed :  W.  Verbal,  Cookery,  p.  147.        1764  a  good  catho- 
lic, who  lives  maigre  one  half  of  the  j^p":  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy,  xxii 


Wlcs,,  VoL  v.  p.  418  (1817X  1778  at  last  he  consented  on  condition  that  1 

should. ..live  maigre,  and  drink  no  wine:  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  More, 
Vol.  L  p.  84  (1835).  1780  the  Pope  will  have  less  occasion  to  allow  ^nw, 

because  we  cannot  supply  them  wiUi  maigre :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol  vil 
P'  335  (1858)  1787  I  know  not  if  you  have  ever  eat  a  frog:  they  are  a 
common  maigre  dish  in  this  country,  make  a  good  soup,  and  not  a  bad  fncass6e: 
P,  Beckford,  Lett./r.  Ital.,  Vol.  i,  p.'36s  (1805),  1818  can  toss  up  an 

omelette,  and  fry  a  bit  of  fish  on  matgre  days :  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Matartky, 
Vol.  I,  ch.  V,  p.  398  (1819);  1833  The  soup,  although  bearing  the  term 

«»<u/rv...was  most  delicately  flavored :  Scott,  Quent.  Dnr.,  Pret,  p.  39  (1886X 

mainleT^e,  sb. :  Fr. :  Leg. :  replevin,  recovery  (of  goods). 

1658  and  by  this  meanes  obtained  main  levee  of  all  the  goods  arrested: 
EvBLYN,  Corresf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  387  (187a). 

maiolica:  It.    Seemi^oliea. 

maire  dn  palais,  phr. :  Fr. :  mayor  of  the  palace,  the  first 
officer  of  the  royal  household  in  France,  who,  under  the 
Merovingian  kings,  became  the  actual  ruler. 

1833  He  had  no  desire  to  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  maire  du  4atais : 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p,  04.  1846  became  the  Hagelt  or  Maire  du  Palais  and 
in  reality  the  master  of  tne  puppet  Sultan :  Ford,  Heuidbk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  887. 

^maison  de  aanM,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  private  hospital 

maistry,  mistry,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  mistrf:  a  fore- 
man, a  cook,  an  artisan. 

1798  as  many  carriage  cattle  as  the  maistries  would  receive  charge  of  and 
provide  with  drivers:  Wellington,  Sufpt.  Deep.,  VoL  i.  p.  loi  (iSsSX 

*maltre  dlidtel,  phr. :  Fr.,  'master  of  the  house' :  a  prin- 
cipal servant,  a  steward,  a  major-domo,  a  head-butler- 

1640  Tannage!  the  maistra  d'hostell  (Old  Fr.|,  with  vij.  peisons :  In  Ellis' 
Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  ill.  No,  cccliv.  p.  353  (1846).  1704  His  chief  lay- 
officer  is  the  grand  mattre  d'hfitel,  or  high  steward  of  the  household :  Addison, 
lyhs..  Vol.  I.  p.  533  (Bohn,  i8u).  1738  Lady  Grace.    Pray  what  may  be 

Mr.  Moody's  post  ?  Man.  Oh  I  nis  Mattre  d'Hdtet,  his  butler,  his  lailiflr,  his  mnd, 
his  huntsman :  Cibber,  Vanbrugh's  Prov.  Husb.,  i,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  s^  (1776). 
1738  Yes,  replied  the  mattre  d'hitel,  the  cook  had  a  letter  about  it:  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  Common  Sense,  No.  54,  Misc.  Wki.,  VoL  i.  p.  86  (1777X 
1748  that  you  may  be  entertained  by  some  one  of  them  in  quality  of  nusttre 
d'hotel:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xlii.  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  374(1817).  1789 

for  there  I  am  informed  he  now  lives  as  steward,  or  mattre  d  hotel:  W,  Verral, 
Cookery,  Pref.,  p.  xxxiL  1768  ^cjiite  de  chambre,  the  maitre  d^hotel,  the 

cook :  Sterne,  Sentiment,  youm.,  Wks,,  p,  432(1839)  1780  a  fine  pompous 
fellow,  who  bad  been  maitre  d* hotel  in  a  ereat  German  family:  Beckford, 
Italy,  Vol.  1.  p,  43  (1834)  1809  T'hey  have  men  coolcs,  and  maitre 

d'hotels:  Maty,  "Tr.  RtesbecVs  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xxxL  Pinkerton,  VoL  vi. 
p.  113.  1836    but  the  irregularities  of  great  men  who  are  attended  by 

chasseurs  are  occasionally  winked  at  by  a  supple  maitre  d'hotel :  Lord  Beacons- 
PIBLD,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xiii.  p.  336  (1881).  1837  IXie  footman  gives  the 
names  of  his  party  to  the  maitre  dhbtel,  or  the  groom  of  the  chambers:  J.  F. 
Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  i.  p.  194.  1841  A  venerable  mattre  d'hbtei  in  black 

cutting  up  neatly  the  dishes  on  a  trencher  at  the  side-table :  Thackeray,  Misc. 
Essays,  S'c,  p.  380  (1885X  1871  let  me  give  you  my  card,  and  a  note  to  my 
maitre  d'hotel:  J.  C.  YouNC,  Mem.  C.  M.  Young,  VoL  n.  ch.  xvL  p,  315, 

maitre  de  danse,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  dancing-master. 

1838  lose  no  time  in  engaging  Coulon  as  your  mattre  de  danse:  Lord 
LvTTOK,  Pelham,  ch.  ix.  p.  31  (1859).  1840  Join  the  manners  and  air  of  a 
Mattre  de  Danse :  Barham,  Ingolds.  Le^.,  p.  196  (1865).  1841  the  following 
conversation  which  passed  between  the  infatuated  girl  and  the  vrily  maltre.de' 
danse:  Thackeray,  Pro/.,  L  Misc.  Essays,  &c.,  p.  389 (1885) 

*maize,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  maix,  fr.  native  W.  Ind.  mahis  : 
the  com  obtained  from  a  large  kind  of  grass,  Zea  Mays; 
also  called  'Indian  com*  or  'Turkey  wheat";  also  the  above- 
mentioned  cereal. 

1666  Thiskynde  of  grayne,  they  call  Maiaumx  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Secu  b 
p.  67  (1885X  abt,  1S6B  cakes  of  bread,  which  they  had  made  of  a  kinde  of 

come  called  Maise,  in  bi^nes  of  a  pease,  the  eare  wherof  is  much  like  to  a  teasell, 
but  a  span  in  length,  haumg  thereon  a  number  of  graines:  J.  Sparke,  J.  Haw. 
kins'  Sec.  Voyage,  p.  37  (1878)  1677  a  certain  kinde  of  corne,  that  thei  haue 
there  called  Matt ;  Frampton,  JoyfuU Newes,  fol.  78  v*.  1B83  a  graiue  called 
Mahis,  whereof  they  make  their  meale :  R.  H akluyt.  Divers  Voyages,  p,  109 
(i8;o),  1589  wheat  called  Mayz:  R.  Parke,  Tr,  Mendosc^s  Htst.  Chin., 

VoL  I.  p,  84  (1853).  1598  they  haue  likewise  much  Indian  wheate.  by  them 

called  Anatt  and  by  others  Maiz,  whereof  they  make  meale  which  they  bake 
and  eat:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschoten's  fo*.,  Bk,  11,  p.  247,  1600  their  chiefe 

sustenance  is  Zaburro,  otherwise  called  (^nie-wbeate  or  Maiz:  John  Pory,  Tr. 
Leo's  Hist.  A/r.,  Introd.,  p.  44,  1607  bread  which  they  make  of  their  Maiz 
or  Gennea  wheat :  C  apt.  J.  Smith,  iVks.,  p.  IxiiL  (1884).  1637  Indian  Mast 
hath. ..an  excellent  Spirit  of  Nounshment:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  L  |  49. 
1768  many  leave  the  maiz  in  the  ear  as  it  grows:  Father  Charlevoix,  Acct. 
Voy.  Canada,  p.  337.  1777  The  chief  of  these  is  maize,  well  knovm  in 

Europe  by  the  name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat:  Robertson,  America,  Bk.  iv. 
Wks.,  Vol,  vii,  p.  6  (1834),  1836  we  were  permitted  to  cut  down  the  maize  at 
our  leisure:  Subaltern,  dL  5,  p.  88  (1828X  "1876  women  in  the  fields  were 

cutting  maize  a  stalk  at  a  time:  Times,  Nov.  34.    [St] 

majestas  laesa,  majestatis  laesae:  Late  Lat.  See 
laesa  majestas. 
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MAJO 


majo,/e»i.  nu^a,  si. :  Sp. :  a  gaily-dressed  person  of  the 
lower  orders  in  Spain. 

18S2  Majos  and  majiu,  the  beaux  and  bellesof  the  lower  classes:  W.  Irving. 
Atkamim.B.  117.  IMS  The  A/o/'o,  the  ^i)ran>ofourtheaties...i>  the  local 
daiidy...he  fitters  in  velvets  iillagree,  buttons,  ugs,  and  tassels :  VoKDtHtmdhk, 
Sfain,  Pt.  I.  p.  146.  1888  a  full  Spanish  majo  costume :  Lokd  Saltoun, 

Scrubs,  Vol.  1.  p.  193. 

'^m^olica,  sb. :  It.  (Old  It.  majorica) :  {a)  a  kind  of  deco- 
rative Italian  pottery,  enamelled,  and  of  rich  design  and 
coloring ;  any  similar  ornamental  pottery ;  {b)  a  red  pigment. 

a.  IBS8  cuppes  of  glasse,  facades,  ceneyne  scaruels  of  the  fine  irhyte  eaithe 
cauled  Porcellana,  of  the  which  are  made  the  earthen  dysshes  of  the  worke  of 
Maiolica:  R.  Eden,  Drcaibt,  Sect.  lli.  p  370(1885).  1846  It  appears  by  the 
early  Dictionaries  that  Oriental  Porcelain,  and  the  Italian  ornamental  ware  called 
maiolica,  were  frequently  confounded  together:  the  latter  being  much  in  use  for 
fruit^dishes  towards  1600:  A.  Way,  -Vw^,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Ltit.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  it. 
p.  339(1846).  1808  nujolica  and  Dresden  china:  A.  Tkullope,  ThrecCterkt, 
Vol.  1.  ch.  iL  p.  39. 

1. 1698  the  red  earth  called  Maielka,  othcnuiu  brnme  ef  sfaitu :  R.  H  AV- 
ixicKE,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  iii.  p.  99. 

*xca^vt  (^—),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  major,  m&ior, 
=*greater',  'larger',  'older'. 
I.    adj.:  I.    greater,  larger. 

abt.  1870  seinte  Marie,  yt  maiour:  StacioMi  o/Romt,  475,  p.  i<  (F.  J.  Fumivall, 
1867X  1600themoregenerall,or  maiirrpart  ofopinion;  iB.  JONsoN,C>ffM.  ^/v., 
iL3,Wks.,p.303(i6i6).  1606  My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey:  Shaks., 
T'rvfZ.v,  1,49.  161s  Seeing  therefore  that  the  major  part  could  not  be  discerned, 
as  wee  sate.  Sir  Oliver  S*.  Johns. ..called  all  those  which  named  Davis:  Dr.  T. 
Rw«S,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  jrd  Ser.,  Vol.  IV.  No.  cccclvi.  p.  176(1846).  1690 
the  major  part  in  the  Council  were  good  Catholicks:  Brknt,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hut. 


Damon  and  Ckauli:  PuRCHAS,  PiUrima,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  304.  1641   the 

suffrages  of  the  major  part  of  the  Judges:  Evklyn,  Diary ^  VoL  1.  p.  iB  (1873). 
1609  The  Democratical  Polititians... would  have  the  Major  Part  of  the  Subjects 
to  fac  the  Soveraign  of  the  rest:  R.  Baxter,  Kty/orCatfioiicks,  Ep.  Ded.,  p.  10. 
1686  having  himself  overthrown  [bis  Protestant  subjects]  by  a  mo/'^r  force:  Acct. 
Perue.  ^Prottti.  in  France,  p.  30.  1713  the  major  Part  of  those  I  am  con- 
cem'd  with  leave  it  to  me :  Sfiectalor^  No.  376,  May  13,  p.  550/3  (MorleyX 


1686  having  himself  overthrown  [bis  Protestant  subjects]  by  a  mo/'^r  force:  Aat, 
---■■-  •  •.  pg^  of  • 

No.  376,  May  13,  p.  _. 
bef.  1733  for  the  Commons,  the  major  part  of  them  had... :  R.  North,  Examin, 
I.  it.  73,  p.  68  (1740).  1830  the  major  part  of  his  time  was  passed  between  the 
metropolis  and  the  university :  J.  Galt,  Li/e  0/ Byron,  p.  43. 

I.  adj. :  2.  Lo^.  (properly)  wider,  more  general  (of  a 
premiss),  the  premiss  which  contains  the  term  which  enters 
into  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion. 

abt.  1048  this  maior  or  first  proposition:  Frith,  (fid., p.  147.  [R.]  1631 
This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practick  jr^/Z^^Mw :  R.  Burton,  .<4 mi/. 
Mtl.,  Pt.  I,  Sec.  I,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  lo.  Vol.  1.  p.  4a(i337X  bef.  1608  I  had 

rather  you  should  take  it  asunder,  and  my  Lord  and  you  part  Slakes;  part 
Propodtioiis ;  he  the  Major,  you  the  Minor:  J.  Cleveland,  WIu.,  p.  105 
(•687). 

I.    adj. :  3.    of  age ;  opposed  to  minor  (see  minor,  I.  3). 

1646  an  open,  add  insupportable  attempt  upon  his  authoritie  now  that  be  b 
declar'd  Major:  Howell,  Lewis  Xtll.,  p.  37. 

I.  adj.:  4.  Mus.  (of  scales,  intervals,  tones)  normal, 
characterised  by  greater  differences  between  certain  pairs  of 
notes  compared  with  corresponding  less  differences  which 
constitute  a  minor  character.    See  minor,  I.  4. 

1743  he  makes  great  ado  about  dividing  tones  major,  tones  minor,  dieses  and 
commas,  with  the  quantities  of  them:  R.  North,  Livtt  o/ Norths,  Vol.  lb 
p.  310  (1836). 

II.  sb. :  I.    Log.  a  major  premiss.    See  I.  2. 

1096  I  deny  your  major :  if  you  deny  the  sheriff,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  enter : 
Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4,  544.  bef.  1616  Our  Majors,  and  our  Minors, 

Antecedents,  |  And  Consequents:  Beau.  &  Fl.,  Eld.  Bto.,  L  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  410  (1711).  1630  when  I  put  in  the  major,...»nA  in  the  minor,  that  his 

necessities  depend  upon  SJain,  I  think  I  may  spare  the  conclusion:  Reliq. 
^tf//an.,  p.  501  (1685).  1647  Thissort  of  temptations.. .coa<iists  either  of  false 
thajors  or  false  minors:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines, 
Vof.  in.  p.  368  (1861). 

II.    sb. :  2.    Leg.  one  who  is  of  full  age  to  act  for  himself. 

1616  for  that  every  man  that  is  once  knighted  is  itso  facto  made  a  mtuor, 
voAsuijnris:  J.  Castle,  mConrtif  Times  0/ Jos.  /.,  Vol.  1.  p.  431(1848). 

II.    sb.:  3.    Mus.  the  major  mode,  a  major  key.    See 
1.4. 
II.    sb.:  4.    a  mayor.    Rare. 

1079  their  yearly  Maior,  whom  they  called  Efonymos:  North,  Tr.  Pin- 
larch,  p.  889  (1613).  bef.  1637  The  major  and  companies  of  the  dtte 
receiued  him  at  Shore.ditch:  Bacon,  Hen.  VIl.,  p.  7.    (R-l 

II.  sb.:  5.  Mil.  a  captain  major,  an  officer  next  above 
a  captain  in  rank,  the  lowest  field-officer. 

1689  Three  friendly  Horse-men,  running  a  full  speed  |  Came  to  our  Major: 
T.    Plunket,    Char.    Gd.    Commander,  p.   4/1.  1818    Letters,    that 

C— ETW — t's  pen  indites,  |  In  which,  with  l(»ical  confusion,  |  The  Major  like  a 
^fuwr  writes,  |  And  never  comes  to  a  Conclusion:  T.  Mooes,  Fndft  Family, 
p.  toa. 
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*ini^or-dom&  Eng.  fr.  Sp.;  mayordomo,  Sp. ;  maior- 
domo,  Port. :  so. :  the  chief  officer  of  a  great  household,  a 
house-steward.  Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as  majordome,  maiordome. 
See  magglor-daomo. 

1089  some  great  Princes  maioidome  and  perfect  Surueyour  in  Court ;  Put. 
tenham,  Eng.  Poes. ,  I.  i.  p.  30  (i86a)i  1092  This  Mator  domo  was  a  grave 
Aged  Person,  and  had  serv'd  tlK  old  Cardinal  Famesse  even  from  his  youth : 
Reliq.  (fo/ZoM.,  p.  658  (1685).  1098   Fowre  Maiordomes  or  Stewards:  R. 

Barket,  Thtor.  o/Warres,  Bk.  v.  p.  133.  —  &  that  there  be  wonderfuU  care 
had  in  the  conseruing  of  the  same,  giuing  order  and  charge  therof,  vnto  the 
Mayordomes:  ib.,n.  137.  1683  he  is  Mayordoma  Lord  steward  to  the  In. 

/ante  Cardinall :  Howell,  Lett.,  ill.  viii.  p.  60  (1645).  1633  So  that  my 

heeles  were  as  nimble  to  runne  vpon  the  least  boyes  errand  in  the  house,  as  the 
Stewards,  the  Pages,  as  the  Mayor-Domos:  for  him  that  rub'd  the  Horses 
heeles,  as  for  him  that  was  Vsher  of  the  Hall:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Alemtuis  Li/e  0/ 
GnsmoM,  Pt.  I.  Bk.  iL  ch.  v.  p.  130.  1638  Am  I  your  majorKlomo,  your 

teniente,  I  Your  captain,  your  commander?  Middleton,  S/an.  Gipsy,  it.  1, 
Wks.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  13s  (1885).  1630  he  sendeth  a  secret  Commission  to  the 

Cafiaga  or  Maior  domo  of  the  Srraglia:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  x. 
p.  18^.  1644  but  the  Major.Dumo  being  absent,  we  could  not  at  this  time 

see  all  we  wished :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  laj  (1873),  bef.  1604  the 
honour  that  is  ordinarily  given  10  the  High  Stewaid,  or  Major  domo  of  the 
King's  house :  In  Woiton's  Lett.,  Vol.  1.  {Caiala),  p.  931  (1654^  bef.  1670 

was  like  the  Major  Domo,  by  whom  all  Suits  pass'd,  and  every  Student  stoop*d 
to  him  for  his  Preferment:  j.  Hackbt,  ^^t:  ^'^^"^"^^f  ^^  L  3^,  p.  33  (1603). 
1673  his  Major  domo,  and  two  Secreunes:  Dryuen,  Amboyna,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  §66  (1701X  1700  The  whole  scullion.ministry,  as  well  as  the  major.domo... 
believed  her  grace  was  actually  in  earnest :  Smollett,  Tr.  Don  Quix.,  PL  IL 
Bk.  ii.  ch.  XV.  in  Ballantyne's  Nov.  Lii.,  Vol.  III.  p.  600/1  (iSatX  1793  I  am 
acquainted  with  his  Excellency's  major  domo;  H.  Brooke,  Fool  0/ Qnal.,  VoL 
IV.  p.  185.  1811  Mr.  Sterling,  a  stout  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  be- 

came a  sort  of  major-domo  in  the  family:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  VoL  I. 
p.  34s  (3nd  Ed.).  1839  The  marchioness  of  Cadiz. ..had  dispatched  her  major 
domo  with  the  army,  with  a  large  supply  of  provisions:  W.  Irving,  Con^.  0/ 
Granada,  ch.  viiL  p.  63  (1850).  1840  The  mayor-domo  of  the  esuie  auickly 

rode  down  to  tell  me  the  terrible  news:  C.  Dakwin,  Jonm.  Beagle,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  303.  1804  a  great  dark,  dreary  dining-hall,  where  a  funereal  major-domo 

and  a  couple  of  stealthy  footmen  minister  to  you  your  mutton-chops:  'Thacke- 
ray, Nevxomet,  VoL  l  ch.  xiv.  p.  163  (1879).  1887  Men  trembled  merely 
to  see  his  major-domos  pass:  A.  Gilchrist,  Century  Guild  Hohiy  Horse,  14. 

majum:Arab.    See  madjoon. 

majus  et  minus:  Late  Lat.    See  secnndnm  ma.  et  mi. 

makadowe.    See  moccadoo. 

*mal  &  propos,  phr.\  Fr.  adv.,  'improperly',  'unseason- 
ably'. Sometimes  written  mal  aprt^os,  mal-apropos  in 
English. 

1.  a(/v. :  inopportunely,  in  bad  taste. 

1068  they  do  it  not  so  unseasonably,  or  mal  a  propos  as  we :  Dryden,  Ess. 
/>rvm. /'ff.,  wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  11(1701)1  bef.  1699  what  could  make  it  break  out  so 
mal  a  propos:  Sir  W.  Temple,  Ivks.,  VoL  11.  p.  463  (1770)1  1711  saying  a 
hundred  Things  which. ..were  somewhat  mal  a  fripos,  and  undesigned:  Spec- 
tator, No.  77,  May  39,  p.  134/3  (Morley).  1764  'That  he  should  be  pert  mal  i 
propos,  does  not  surpnse  me :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  ao6  (1857). 
1776  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Essex  could  have  come  mal-d-propos:  ii.,  VoL  vi. 
p.  381.  1800  Emma  seemed  inclined,  before  Lord  Miramont  arrived  so  jw«/- 
d-propos,  to  repose  in  him  a  degree  of  confidence :  Mourtray  Family,  Vol.  It. 
p.  197.  1833  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show,  |  Save  that  of  dreaming  once  '*  mal- 
a-propos":  Byron,  Don  yuan,  vi,  Ixxxiv. 

2.  adj. :  inopportune,  unseasonable,  inappropriate.  Some- 
times abbrev.  to  malaprop. 

1709  The  Queen,  by  some  officious  Fool,  that  had  a  Mind  to  make  their 
Court  wio/ a /nT^r,  was  told  of  the  27»/rA^fx's  Adventure:  Mrs.  Manley,  A'rrv 
Atal.,  VoL  II.  p.  14  (and  Ed.).  1700  The  utmost  malice  of  Fortune  could, 

indeed,  have  contrived  nothing  so  cruel,  so  mal-a-propos,  so  absolutely  destruc- 
tive to  all  his  schemes;  Fielding,  Tom  yones,  Bk.  11.  en.  viii.  Wks.,  VoL  vl 
p.  99  (1806).  1769  Here  concludes  Sosia's  long,  and  (as  it  shoukl  seem)  mm/* 
d-propos,  narration :  In  B.  Thornton's  Tr.  Plantus,  VoL  1.  p.  34  (1769X  1818 
directing  him  to  a  seat,  most  mal-apropos,  between  Miss  Ciawley  ana  her  nephew ; 
Lady  Morgan, /*/.  .^ofdrM^,  VoL  IV.  ch.  L  p.  35(1819).  1880  Nothing  can 
be  more  ntal  d  propos  than  the  appearance  of  this  book  at  such  a  season :  Grevillc 
Memoirs,  VoL  11.  ch.  xiiL  p.  79  (1875X  1840   Now  had  all  this  proceeded 

from  any  true  religious  motive,  no  one  could  have  blamed  it,  however  mal-apropos 
for  travellers  in  a  hurry:  Fraser,  Koordistan,  ts^c.  Vol.  II.  LeL  xvi.  p.  371. 
1808  She  too  made  a  little  speech,  more  awkwardly  than  her  mother,  saying 
something  mal  apropos  about  the  very  long  time  he  had  been  away :  A.  Troixopb, 
Three  Clerks.  VoL  IIL  ch.  i.  p.  18.  1883  it  is  not  maldpropos  lo  hint  that 
Professor  Graham  Bell  might  prefer  the  profits  of  his  "discovery" ;  Standard, 
SepL  36,  p.  ^l^. 

*mal  de  mer,  phr. :  Fr. :  sea-sickness. 

1778  The  mal  de  mer  seems  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  agiution:  J.  Adams, 
ff*!..  Vol.  III.  p.  98(1851). 

mal  di  gola,  phr. :  It. :  sore  throat. 

1782  my  mal  di  gola  took  ample  revenge  for  my  abuse  and  contempt  of  it : 
Sir  W.  Jones,  Letttrt,  VoL  ii.  No.  Ixxx.  p.  17  (1831X 

mal  dire:  Fr.    Seemal-dire. 

*mal  dn  pays,  phr. :  Fr. :  home-sickness. 

1840  No  people,  when  exiled,  suffer  more  from  the  mal  dupays  than  the 
Egyptian :  Warbukton,  Cresc.  *•  Cross.  Vol.  I.  p.  J3  (1848).  1884  The  m»l 
du  pays  afflicts  the.. .people :  H.  C  Lodge,  StneHes  tn  Hist.,  pi  379. 
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MAL   ENTENDU 
mal  entendn,  phr. :  Fr. :  mistaken,  misapprehended. 

1616  I  t»lce  it,  under  your  Majestie's  cradous  pwdon,  for  a  libertie  mal 
tnttndu  to  be  removed  out  of  this  steddy  l^wer  into  a  rowling  ihipp:  W.  Ra- 
utiCH,  Let.,  in  Edward's  Life,  Vol  II.  Inlrod.,  p.  Ixii.  (186SX 

*mal&  Add,  phr.:  lax.:  Leg.:  in  bad  faith,  fraudulently; 
opposed  to  bona  flde  {q.  v^. 


1612  yet  the  vehement  presumption  that  we  haue  of  it  hath  made  vs  pos- 
Kssoti  mala  fide:  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Dn  Quixete,  Pt.  III.  ch.  ix.  p.  31s.  IMS 
if  be  be...guiltv  of  reoeivinK  stolen  goods  mold  fide  be  will  be  liable  to  the  full 
penalties:  Pall  Mali  Gas.,  Oct.  10,  p.  5/1. 

*roa!iSkt.iM,phr.:  Lat:  Leg.:  biad  faith;  opposed  to  bona 
fides  {g.  v.). 

1T89  I  confess  this  is  mata/idett  T.  Rsio,  Ctrreef.,  Wks.,  p.  74/s  (1846). 
1818  shaking  off  the  suspicion  mmalafida,  which  we  apprebeod  is  inseparably 
attached  to  tneir  character :  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  95,  p.  328. 

mala  in  se:  Late  Lat    See  malum  in  Be. 

malabathrum:  Lat.    See  malobathron. 

malacoton,  malakatoon(e):  Sp.    See  melocoton. 

^malade  imaginaire,  phr. :  Fr. :  an  imaginary  invalid, 
such  as  the  title-character  of  Molifere's  last  comedy,  1673. 

1818,  I  trust  you  will  not  thblc  I  am  playing  the  MaUuU  Imaginaire,  when 
I  assign  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  my  absence :  Lady  Morgan,  ^/.  Macarthy, 
VoL  IV.  ch.  V.  p  »»  (1819).  1830  he  emerges  from  this  sanctuary,  when,  like 
the  malade  imapmtin,  he  accosts  whoever  may  be  present  with  a  cheerful  aspect : 
Creville  Memotrt,  Vol.  III.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  344(1874).  1888  The  story. ..opens 
with  a  malade  imaginaire,  once  a  professional  boiuty,  who  sacrifices  her  daughter 
to  her  own  comfort :  At/uwum,  Dec.  15,  p.  811/1. 

maladie  da  pajrs,  phr. :  Fr. :  home-sickness. 

1T49  Pray  do  not  let  your  matadit  dn  fab  hurry  you  into  any  itcttrderie; 
Lord  CHRSTEnrigi-D,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xlvii.  Misc.  wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  353(i777X 
1764  this  passion  was  as  strong  as  the  maladie  du  fiayt  of  the  Swiss ;  Hor. 
Waliolb,  Lettert,  Vol.  iv.  p.  165(1857).  1787  Vou  may  have  heard,  perhaps, 
that  this  famous  tune  is  forbidden  to  be  played  by  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  service 
of  France,  as  it  occasions /a  m<iiWrV</«>a|rr(a  longing  toretum  home);  P.  Bbck* 
FORD,  Lett./r.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  40  (1805).  1809  The  Stutcarder  is  so  atuched 
to  his  home,  that  if  you  remove  him  mil  thirty  miles  from  it,  he  is  immediately 
seized  with  the  maladie  du  fais :  Maty,  Tr.  RieebecKt  Trap.  Germ,,  l.ct.  iiC 
Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  9.  182S  he  was  preyed  upon  by  the  maladie  dm  *ays: 

Lady  Morgan,  Salvatar  Rota,  ch.  v.  p.  04  (1855).  1845  This  maladie  du 

pays  — home-ache...is  a  disease  of  the  highlander :  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  IL 

maladresse,  sb. :  Fr. :  awkwardness,  clumsiness. 

I8M  For  an  author  has  certainly  some  right  in  equity,  if  not  at  common  law, 
to  complain  of  the  malaJretu  of  a  satirical  satellite :  Quarterly  Rev.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  179.  1870  an  unlucky  footman  who  has  had  the  matadreat  to  drop  three 
spoons:  R.  Broughton,  Red  at  a  Rate,  VoL  i.  p.  158. 

^maladroit,  adj. :  Fr. :  awkward,  clumsy,  destitute  of  tact 
Sometimes  Anglicised.    See  adroil 

1601  How  Mal  a  drntly  he  makes  his  entrance ;  Reawne  of  Mr.  Bays,  ^c, 
p.  to.  18IS0  It  was  more  correct  to  "break"  a  piece  of  bad  news  to  a  person 

by  means  of  a  (possibly  maladroit  and  unfeeling)  mes-tenger;  Thackeray,  Pen. 
Jamil,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xx.  p  S13  (1870).  1086  Perhaps  we  have  been  maladroit 

in  mentioning  that  name  tSainte-Beuve];  for  it  is  a  long  drop  firom  the  'Ouseries' 
to  this  volume ;  Alhenetum,  Aug.  7,  p.  173/3. 

malafti,  sb.:  Bantu:  wine  made  from  the  sap  of  the 
borassus  palm.     See  toddy. 

1888  his  [the  king  of  BdldlxTs]  complete  immobility  whilst  drinking  malafu: 
Daily  Telegraph,  Sept.  tl,  p.  5/7. 

Malaga,  Malago,  sb. :  wine  produced  at  Malaga  in  Spain. 

1608  one  quart  of  Maligo:  J.  Day,  Lam-Trickte,  sig.  C  i  r*.  1616  Rich 
Malago,  I  Canarie,  Shenr.  with  brave  (^mico:  R.  C.,  Times'  Whistle,  v.  1915, 


p.  6a  ^i87iX  16X1  sack,  malan,  nor  canary  breeds  the  calenture  in  my 

brains:  Midolkton,  Sfm.  Gipsy,  \.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  117  (1885).  1630 

Canara,  Mallago,  or  sprightfull  Shery :  John  Taylor,  Whs.,  sig.  Qq  i  fo/s. 
1634  Skerries  and  Malagas  well  mingled  pass  for  Canaries  in  most  Taverns, 


more  often  then  C^anary  it  self :  Howell,  Efist.  Ho-El. ,  VoL  11.  Iv.  p.  35a  (1678). 
1641  Let  all  these  being  bruised,  be  macerated  in  six  pints  of  Mallago  wine ; 
Iohn  French,  Art  Distill,  Bk.  11.  p  51  (1651).  1647   Canary,  Sack, 

Malaga,  Malvoisie,  Tent;  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  440(1865). 

malagneta,  sb. :  native  W.  Afr. :  grains  of  paradise,  the 
hot,  acrid  seeds  o(  Amotnum  Grana  Parodist,  and  Amomum 
Melegueta. 

1706  The  first  of  which  is  Malagneta,  otherwise  called  Paradiae-CSrains  or 
Guinea  Pepper;  a  Fruit  which  is  generally  known.  It  grows  on  Shrubs  in  red 
Shells  or  Husks...  Within  these  Husks  is  contained  the  Nialagueta  separated  into 
four  or  five  divisions,  and  covered  by  a  white  Film :  Tr.  BosmaiCs  Guinea,  Let. 
xvi  p.  305. 

*malaise,  sb. :  Fr. :  uneasiness,  discomfort,  esp.  a  chronic 
feeling  of  discomfort  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
system. 

1768  1  feel  what  the  French  call  a  general  mal^aise,  and  what  we  caU  in 
Ireland  an  unwellness:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  ill.  No.  Ixiv.  Misc. 
Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  53s  (1777).  1840—52  there  may  be  a  consciousness  of 

feneial  discomfort,  which  has  been  expressively  termed  by  the  French  malaise : 
'odd,  Cye.  Anat.  &•  Phys.,  VoL  rv.  p.  1165/1.         1877  deciding  that  Stefano, 
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•0  I  nere  is  a  nomd  thinz  called  the  mar  ana,  that  comes  to  Kome  ereiy 
er,  and  kills  one:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p  50(1857).  1810 

se  ascribing  it  [the  malady]  to  a  mat-aria :  Edin.  Rev.^  VoL  «$,  p  359. 
I  stayed  out  too  late  for  this  malaria  season :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Ltfi, 
'.  p  a6a  (1839)1  1872  happy  infantile  disregard  of  snakes  and  malana : 

Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  u.  p.  36.  1877  a  high  romution  for 

rendering  habiuble  localities  which  were   previously  the  unnealtny  seats  of 


the  courier,  was  in  some  mysterious  way  renxmsible  for  this  infraction  of  medical 
ordinance  and  his  master's  malaise:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  is  Thine, 
ch.  xviii.  p.  169  (1879X 

mal-k-propos,  mal-apropos,  malapropos:  Fr.  See 
mal  k  propos. 

*maiaxin,sb.:  It  moT  aria, '= 'had  air':  air  impregnated 
with  some  unhealthy  matter  given  off  from  the  soil ;  a  disease 
due  to  air  thus  vitiated. 

1740  There  is  a  horrid  thinz  called  the  mal'  aria,  that  comes  to  Rome  ererjr 

summer, 
likewise  i 

loa 

Vol.  v.  p  36s  (1833)1  1872  happy  infantile  disregard  of  snakes  and  malaria : 

Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  u.  p.  36.  1877  a  high  rqmution  for 

rendering  habiuble  localities  s"-'-*-   

malaria :  Times,  Dec  6.    [St.] 

malasses :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  molasses. 

malaz(e),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  malaxer:  to  soften,  to  moisten 
and  mix  ingredients  into  a  homogeneous  mass. 

1543  make  a  soft  cerate,  and  malaxe  it  with  aqua  vite :  Trahbroh,  Tr.  Vigo't 
Chirurg.,  foL  cdv  r»/i. 

malcadnco,  .r^. :  It :  the  falling  sickness,  epilepsy. 

1600  B.  Jonsoh,  yolp.,  iL  a,  Wks.,  p.  469  (1616). 

'malcontent  {j.  _  l\  malecontent,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  malcontent:  {a)  discontented,  dissatisfied,  disaffected; 
{b)  a  disaffected  person,  a  dissatisfied  person. 

a,  1589  as  Malcontent  as  any  for  being  thus  drcumoented :  W.  Warner, 
Atbioiis  England,  p.  163.  1600  How  can  they  now  be  offended,  and  so  male* 
content :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  v.  p.  181.  1641  it  cost  hii  Majesty  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  perverted  by  tne  malcontent  great  ones :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  1.  p  18(1873)1  1647  It  makes  me  male  content,  and  desperate;  Fan. 
SHAWE,  Tr.  Pastor  Fide,  ii.  4,  p  69.  bef.  1733  an  Opposite  Party,  unquiet, 
malecontent,  ravenous^  &c.  :  K.  North,  Exanten,  p  iii.  (X740X 

b.  1588  Liege  of  ail  loiterers  and  malcontenu:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  185. 
1620  he  would  assist  the  male.a>ntents  of  England:  Brent,  Tr.  Soeto/s  Hist. 
Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  1.  p.  83  (1676).  1776  in  1093.. .a  Turkish  malecontent  took 
the  city :  R.  Chandler,  Tniv.  Asia  Minor,  p.  48. 

mal-dJxe,  sb.  (properly  inf.  vb.) :  Old  Fr.  (Fr.  maudire) : 
imprecation,  evil-speaking. 

bef.  1783  after  the  Way  of  pure  mal  dire,  a  Sentence  to  sting :  R.  North, 
Ejcamen,  p.  689  (1740X 

*male&ctor  (-i  —  -t  — ),  sb. :  En^.  fr.  Lat  male/actor,  noun 
of  agent  to  >na/e/acere,=' to  do  evil',  'to  do  harm':  an  evil- 
doer, a  criminal. 

abt.  1086  the  sayd  mallefactores  were  acquitted  to  the  euell  example  of  other : 
Bp.  Lee,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  yd  Ser.,  Vol.  ill.  No.  cclxxii.  p.  ^  (1846). 
1540  the  sharpe  corrections,  whiche  haue  ben  executed  agaynst  suche  male- 
fisctoun:  Elyot,  Im.  Gooemaunce,  fol.  08  V.  1555  They  punysbe  theues, 
rouers,  priuie  pyckets,  and  murtherers.  When  they  examine  malefactoursj  they 
poure  a  great  quantitie  of  coulde  water  vppon  suche  as  they  suspecte :  R.  Edbn, 
Decades,  Sect.  iv.  p.  315  (1885).  1567  be  more  vygelant  to  puniahe  these 

malefactores:  Harhan,  Cav.,  in  Awdelay's  Prat,  fag.,  p.  31  (1869).  1069 

This  Edgar  kept  such  iustice  and  did  so  sharpe  execution  vpon  Malefactors: 
Grafton,  CAnMi.,  Pl  vii.  p.  155.  1580  malefactours  haue  beene  sometimes 
pardoned:  J.  Lyly,  £»/iiwr  A*  >U>  £<»■/.,  P  460 (1868X  1698  the  male- 

factor shall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  is  shtyne,  a  recom- 
pence,  which  they  call  a  Breaghe:  Spens.,  State  Irel.,  Wks.,  p.  610/1  (1869). 
1600  Theeves  and  such  other  malefactors:  R.  Cawdray,  Treas.  ofSisniUes, 
p  113.  1690  the  injuries  of  Male&ctors:  BitKtn,  Tr.  Soave's  I/ist.  Counc. 
Trent,  p.  Hi.  (1676).  1675    he  never  signed  the  most  just  Condemnation  of 

any  Ma!lefactor...without  regret:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xl 
i  4,  p.  103.  bef.  1733  the  Order  of  the  House  of  Peers  against  a  Malefactor: 
R.  North,  Examen,  1.  ii.  84,  p  75  (1740X  1890  with  an  expiring  effort  the 
name  of  Him  who  died  to  save  mankind,  was  repeated  by  the  malefactor :  T,  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  35. 

malentendn,  sb.:  Fr. :  misconception,  misunderstanding, 
misapprehension.    See  mal  entendn. 

1780  he  has  sent  me  word  that  by  some  mal-entendu  it  was  packed  up  in  his 
heavy  bitggage :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters.  VoL  vii.  p.  ^8  (i8j8).  1834  I  sus- 
pect that  several  mal-entendus  of  this  kind  have  occurred :  Bp.  Hebbr,  Narrative, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xvii.  p.  137  (snd  Ed.X  1888  he  was  the  man  in  France  beat 

qualified  to  dispel  any  mal-entendus  that  might  have  arisen:  Standard,  Nov.  9, 
P-S/4- 

mal(e)tote,  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  maletote,  malto(u)te,  male- 
toulte,  maletoste  (Cotgr.),  Mod.  Fr.  maltSte:  an  ill^al  or  ex- 
cessive impost,  tax,  or  exaction. 

1638  Lord  Bbrnbrs,  Froissart,  1.  170,  p.  ao8  (1813). 

malevolo,  adj.,  used  as  sb.:  It:  malicious,  malevolent 
spiteful ;  a  malicious  person. 

1648  ye  Machiavels  of  Westminster,  ye  Malevolos,  might  have  claimed  the 
chiefest  livery,  as  Beelsebubs  nearest  attendanu:  British  Bellman,  in  Has^. 
Misc.,  VII.  635.    [Oavies] 
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malfitlflailCO,  s6. :  Fr. :  evil-doing,  the  doing  of  an  evil  or 
unlawful  act.    Anglicised  as  malfeasance. 

18S6  A  lelcndess  inquintion  dngs  every  Kcrct  to  the  day,  turns  the  glare  of 
this  lolar  microscope  on  every  oialCuaance:  EMraiSON,  EiieliU  Traiit, «.  Wk«., 
Vol.  II.  p.  1 16  (Bohn,  i8£6).  1871  the  fxa/^uaii^f  complained  of...had  been 
committed  in  the  interests  of  science:  J.  C  Young,  Mem.  C.  M.  Yaung,  ch.  1. 
p.  a. 

malgrado,  adv.:  It.:  in  spite  of, notwithstanding,  maugre. 

1090  Yet  liveth  Pierce  of  Gaveston  unsorpris'd  |  BreatUnK  in  hope  (raalsTado 
all  your  beards,  |  That  muster  rebels  thus  agaust  your  kbg)  |  To  see,  &c :  Max- 
LOWS,  EJvi.  II.,  WIcs.,  p.  199/s  (iSsSX 

^^malgx^,  adv. :  Fr. :  in  spite  of,  notwithstanding.  Early 
Anglicised  as  malgre,  maugre.    See  bon  gr^  mal  gr^. 

bef.  1738  who  malgre  all  his  Endeavours  to  the  contrary  is  yet :  R.  North, 
Examtn,  I.  1.  sg,  p.  29  (1740).  1788  above  half  of  which  time  it  has  already... 
been  concealed  malgrl  my  partiality  to  it:  Mason,  in  Gray  &  Mason's  Corraf., 
p.  41  (1853).  1818   I  went  {malrri  that  I  ought  to  have  suyed  at  home 

m  sackcloth...)  to  a  private. ..nook  of  my  private  box;  Byron,  in  Moore's  L^e, 
p.  4fa  (187s).  1877  went  forth,  accordmgly,  malgH  his  uster's  remonstrances : 
L.  W.  M.  LocKHART,  Mint  U  Tkint,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  393  (1879). 

^inalgT^  \\A,phr.:  Fr. :  Mn  spite  of  himself'  ('herself); 
malgrl  enz,  'in  spite  of  themselves';  malgrl  soi  {reflex.), 
Mn  spite  of  himself  ('herself). 

1880  This  was  my  first  dinner  at  Dudley's,  brought  about  malgrl  lui  by 
Lady  Glengall:  GrtviBt  Memein,  Vol.  11.  ch.  n.  p.  38  (1875).  18«3  We 

obliged  the  Frenchman  to  drink  malgri  lui:  Thackrrav,  MtKettanut,  Vol.  iv. 
P'  73  ('8s7).  1888  they  say  that,  malgri  eux,  they  cannot  yield :  Lady 

Bloompulo,  KemiMitc.,  Vol,  II.  p.  45. 

malheur,  sb. :  Fr. :  ill-fortune,  unhappiness.  The  Old  Fr. 
maleurie),  mature,  was  early  Anglicised  as  mature ;  cf.  Cax- 
ton's  maturete,  mateurous. 

bef.  1898  Man  Duu.  what  imi/irarbe  this  I  Greene,  yat.  IV.,  iv.  j,  Wks., 
p.  108  (1861).  1770  1  am  heartily  soiry  for  your  maiheuri  In  J.  K.  ' 

Ceo.  Sthuyn  &*  ConUmpontria,  VoL  11.  p.  396  (188a). 


.  Jesse's 


mall  exempli, /Ar. :  Late  Lat :  of  bad  precedent,  of  bad 
example. 

malicho:  Sp.    See  mallecho. 

Maligo.    See  Malaga. 

malilllo  (—  .1  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  matitta :  the  black  deuce 
or  red  seven  of  trumps  at  ombre  and  quadrille,  which  card 
is  the  highest  but  one.    See  manlllio. 

1874  Of  the  Red  Suit  there  is  the  Spadilto.  Punto,  MalUUio,  &c  :  Con^- 
GametUT,  p.  08.  —  "Tfaere  are  two  suits,  Black  and  Red :  of  the  Black  there  is 
first  die  SpadtUo.  or  Ace  of  Spades;  the  MaUillio  or  black  Deuce,  the  Baito  or 
Ace  of  Clubs:  ib. 

llalines,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  lace  named  from  Fr.  M alines, 
»' Mechlin'  (see  Mechlin). 

1880  Another  pattern  is.. .embroidered  and  trimmed  with  matinex'.  Harper't 
Mag.,  Vol.  I.  p.  431. 

Mallago.    See  Malaga. 

mallecho,  sb. :  Sp.  malAecAo :  evil-doing,  mischief. 

1604  Marry,  thb  is  miching  mallecho;  it  means  mischief;  Shaks.,  Ham., 
iii.  3, 146. 

mallee,  mally:  Anglo-Ind.    See  molly. 

malligatawny:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mnlligatavny. 

malmsey  (.^— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  matvaisie,  matvoisie, 
malvoisin,  fr.  It.  Malvasia,  name  of  a  town  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Laconia  in  Greece :  name  of  a  strong,  luscious,  white 
wine  originally  produced  in  Greece;  also,  the  vine  or  the 
grape  from  which  such  wine  is  produced.     See  mal'VOiBie. 

bef.  1886  malmesay  &  romney  burnt  with  sugar:  Tyndalb,  Wkt.,  foL  aa^. 


IR.]        1648  these  bote  wynes,  as  malmesye.  wyne  course,  wyne  greke,  ro- 

"  ■  _.'  "    ■         alytle       ' 

IS  wyne:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigot 
mton.suger,  inalmeseis,  and  other  lyke:  W. 
Ital.,  fbt  a  r^.  1884  "Take  cXAqua  vita  and  Malmsyc  of  each  like  much ; 


nysk,  romny :  Boorde, /7/r/Ary,  ch.  x.  p.  355  (1870^        IMS  a  lytle  malme* 
_«,  or  some  other  odoriferous  wyne:   "Traheron,  Tr.   Vig&'s  Cnirurg.,  fol. 
xcii  r*li.       1849  cotton,  suger,  inalmeseis,  and  other  lyke:  w.  Thomas,  Hitf. 


T.  CbcHAH,  HavtH  0/ Health,  p.  ;6.  1898  Maluagia,  Maluatia,  the  wine 
called  Mafanesie:  Florio.  1899  abut  of  Malmesey:  R.  Hakluyt,  Fc^o^^x. 
VoL  11.  i.  p.  117.  1899  Take  3  pottles  of  Muscadine,  and  as  much  of  Ma(ma. 
sye :  A  M.,  Tr.  GnielMmer's  Bk.  Phyticie,  p.  30/1.  1680  sprightfuU  Malmesey 
out  of  fruitfuU  Candy:  John  Taylor,  Wke.,  sig.  j  Fff  4  r"/i.  1634  In 
Greece  ther  are  no  wines  that  have  bodies  enough  to  bear  the  sea  for  long  voyages, 
some  few  Muscadels,  and  Malmsies  are  brought  over  in  small  Casks :  HowKLL, 
Epiit.  Ha-El.,  Vol.  II.  Iv.  p.  3J0  (1678).  1663  With  his  ale-dropi  hose,  and 

his  malmsey  note:  W.  W.  WOlcins'  Petit.  Bal.,  Vol.  i.  p.  iii  (i860). 

m&lobatbron,  m&labathmm,.^^. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  luxKo^ppav: 
an  Indian  tree  from  which  a  costly  ointment  was  obtained  ; 
the  ointment  obtained  from  the  said  tree.  According  to 
Yule,  malabat/trum,  also  called  Folium  indicum,  was  obtained 


MAMELUKE 

from  various  species  of  wild  cinnamon  or  wild  cassia,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  called  in  Sanskrit  tamatapattra. 

1603  the  sweet  leafe  mahibathum  [tie]:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar., p.  568. 
1638  Amomum,  Ginger,  Malabathrum,  Ammoniake:  Puxchas,  Pilgrime,  Vol.  I. 

Bk.  L  p.  43.  *■  .       Vr        . 

*inalnm  in  se,  pi.  mala  in  se,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  'an  evil  in 
itself,  something  intrinsically  evil  or  wicked. 

bef.  1870  But  to  grant  a  Pardon  even  for  a  thing  that  is  malum  in  k: 
}.  Hackbt,  Aip.  Williamt,  Pt.  i.  164,  p.  157  (1693).  1811  that  conruptioa 

IS.. .not  a  malum  in  se,  as  Mr.  Windham  has  been  pleased  to  assert;  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol  i^,  p.  373.  1836  whether  there  be...any  wlecisni  which  it  malum  in  te, 
as  distmct  from  a  malum  frakibitum:  ib.,  VoL  43,  p.  331. 

malum  prohibitum,  ^Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'an  evil  forbidden', 
an  act  (innocent  in  itself)  made  wrong  by  an  authoritative 
prohibition. 

bef.  1670  How  the  Court  dealetb  not  with  any  oSence,  whldi  is  not  Malum 
inse,  against  the  Conunoo  Law;  or  Malum  proJuiitum,  agaiw*  some  Statute: 
J.  Hacket,  Ai*.  Witliame,  Pt.  11.  117,  p.  133  (t<0 3).  1836  (See  nalVBl 
In  ■•).  1846  it  is  held  to  be  only  a  malum  prokoUum,  not  a  malum  per  te : 
Ford,  HauHbk.  Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  334. 

mains  animtis,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  evil  intent,  evil  disposition. 
See  animns. 

1816  in  this  offence  alone,  the  motive— the  malut  animut — the  guilt  of  the 
defendant,  is  a  question  of  law,  and  not  of  fact:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  37,  p.  106. 

mains  genius,  ptir. :  Late  Lat :  evil  genius.    See  genius. 

1621  [See  BgariaJ.  1689  How  like  a  Mabu  Geuiui  doth  it  look  ?  |  Jost 
such  another  as  old  R— G — K,  |  That  lov'd  no  Manor  Woman  but  himself;  |  'This 
spectrum,  sure,  is  such  another  Elf:  T.  Plunkbt,  Ckar.  Gd.  Cemmander, 
p.  14/1. 

'"mal'voisie,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  matvaisie,  matvoisie  (see 
malmsey):  malmsey. 

aht.  1886  With  him  he  brought  a Jubbe  of  Malvesie:  Chaucer,  C.  T., 
Skipm.  Tale,  1300a  bef  1447  Greke,  Malevesynn,  Caprik,  &  Clarey: 

J.  Russell,  iso.  in  Batees  Bk.,  p.  ras  (Fumivall,  1868).  1836  and  of  this 

?)wder  take  .ij.  dragmas  and  sethe  it  with  maluesye  /  &  geue  it  hym  at  a  draght ; 
r.  yereme  if  BrunraiicKs  Surgery,  sig.  D  iii  roji.  1848  R.  aqna  vite 

.J.ii.  of  malueseye  .l.i. :  Traheron,  'fr  Ktfw'i  Ckirurg.,  fol.  cxxviii  v'li. 
1886  the  pleasaunte  Maluasies  of  the  Hand  of  Creta  nowe  cauled  Candy,  are 
had  in  moste  honoure:  R.  Eden,  Decndet,  Sect  iv.  p.  316  (1885).  1668  in 

Maluoisie  or  some  other  good  white  wine:  W.  W\rdr,  Tr.  Atetsidi  Seer., 
Pt.  I.  foL  4  V.  1862  can  sitte  drinking  w'  their  maluesey,  marmelade,  sucket, 
figges;  y  Pilkincton,  Abdyae,  sig.  Gg  i  V.  1668  one  Quarte  of  good 
Maluiesie:  T.  Gale,  Anttd.,  fol.  23  rfi.  1638  This  lie  produceth  the  best 

Maluaiey,  Muscadine,  and  Leaticke ;  Purchas,  Pitgrimi,  Vol.  n.  Bk.  x.  p.  1837. 
1838  1  nope  you  have  no  more  grave  errand  than  to  try  if  the  malvoisie  holds  its 
flavor :  Scott,  Fair  Md.ofPerlk,  ch.  viiL  p.  104  (1886).  1847  Canary, 

Sack,  Malaga,  Malvoisie,  Tent:  Barham,  Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  440(1865). 

Mamamouchi,  sb. :  a  buffoon,  a  fantastic  piece  of  buffoonery. 
See  Moli^re's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  iv.  3,  where  the  woni 
is  a  mock-Turkish  title, =' Paladin',  which  M.  Jourdain  is 
told  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Grand  Signior. 

1673  You  must  have  Mamamouchi,  such  a  Fop  |  As  would  appear  a  Monster 
inaSbop:  ORVDEN,i4(i^,Prol.,  Wks.,  VoL  Lp.  517(1701).  1676  She's  my 
Cacameamoucki,  my  pretty  Pigs  nye,  aiMamamiuckinaulbXy  has  it :  Shadwbll, 
Epsom  Wells,  iii.  p.  50.  bef.  1788  He  drops  his  mammamouchi  outside  of 

Gates's  plot  iu  the  dark,  no  more  to  be  heard  of  in  that  reign:  R.  North, 
Examtn,  p.  333  (1740X  [Davies]  1749  How  miserably  Horace's  unde  et  aua 
Catius  win  be  Backed  about  in  clumsy  quotations  !  1  have  seen  some  that  will  be 
very  unwilling  performers  at  the  creauon  of  this  ridiculous  .HamajueueJU  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  as  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University] :  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  VoL  II.  p.  167  (1857X 

Mamelnco,  sb. :  Port  (of  Brazil).    See  quotations. 

1884  Mameluco  denotes  the  offspring  of  White  with  Indian :  H.  W.  Bates, 
Mat.  an  Amazons,  ch.  i.  p.  tg  note.  —  a  pretty  little  Mameluco  woman:  ib., 
ch.  iv.  p.  77. 

-■^Mamelnke,  mamelnke  (-i  -  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mameluk 
{mammeluch,  mamaluc,  Cotgr.),  fr.  Arab.  mamiiik,='a.  pur- 
chased slave',  or  directly  fr.  Arabic. 

I.    a  male  attendant  or  slave  in  the  service  of  a  bey. 

abt.  1806  There  was  a  grete  Ambasset  of  tbe_soldans  towardes  Venyce  that 
ddc  in  his  compan  -.        .  .  -  -  _   . 

13  (Camd.  Soc.,  18 


hadde  in  his  companye  many  Mamelukes:   Sir  R.  GuvLFORDfe.  Pytfrymage, 
p.  13  (Camd.  Soc.,  1851).  abt.  1822   By  this  madde  Amalecke,  |  Lyke  to  a 

Mameiek,  |  He  re^rdeth  lordes  I  No  more  tnan  potshordes :  \.  Skelton,  \Vks., 


Vol.  II.  p.  41  (1843).  1888   For  it  is  familyar  at  Constantinople  in  the  courte 

of  the  £mperoun  of  the  Turkes:  and  was  of  late  haide  in  Egypte  amonge  the 
Mamalukes  in  the  courte  cf  the  Soltane  of  Alcayre  otherwyse  cauled  Memphis  or 
Babilon  in  Egipte :  R.  Ei>bn,  Decades  Sect.  iv.  p.  315  (1885).  1600  all  the 
Mamalukes  and  white  men  which  dwell  in  any  of  those  Indian  townes :  R.  Hak* 
LUYT,  Veyages^yoX.  in.  p.  718.  1819  T.  Hofe,  Anast.,  VoL  1.  ch.  hr.  p.  70 
(iSaoX  1836  Few  of  the  Egyptians  have  memloc'kt,  or  male  white  slaves : 

E.  W.  Lanb,  Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  \.  p.  163. 

2.  Mameluke,  a  member  of  a  body  of  light-cavalry,  origin- 
ally slaves,  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  13  c, 
whose  chief  became  Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  government 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mamelukes  until  15 17,  from 
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which  date  to  tSii  they  still  formed  a  part  of  the  Egyptian 
army. 

U6S  Ibe  Hwneluket  and  Arrabianes:  J.  Shuts,  Tw»  C*mm.  (Ttr.X  foL  43  >*> 
XtM  or  cIm  it  ii  out  of  certaine  inferiour  estates,  as  the  Pope  out  of  the  CoUedge 
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of  Cardinals,  and  not  longstDce  the  Souldan  of  Cawc  out  of  the  Mammeluckes: 
T.  B.,  Tr.  Lm  Primaud.  Fr.  Aceui.^  p.  634.  lAft  nxe  hundred  Mamelukes, 
and  two  or  three  thousand  Moores:  R.  Hakluyt,    Voya^»  Vol.  h.  L  p.  %a. 


J600  /V"'  '*"  "'*'  Sddan  of  the  Mamalucks  ran:  loHH  PoKV,  Tr,  Leoi 
HitL  Afr.,  p.  308.  1600  Mamalucki:  B.  JoNsoN,  Vftf.,  ii.  I,  wks.,  p.  466 
(161^  IslA  Mamalvchi,  were  the  souldiers  of  the  Souldan  of  Babylon... 

The  word  sionificth  seruanis  or  slaues:  that  is,  the  kings  vaisals:  W.  Bedwkli., 
Anb.  Tnut£.  161S  [Seliro]  conquered  all  .S'.^'ria  and  w4/^>/ from  the  mined 
Mtmaiaeit:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.^.  46(i63aX  16S4  \htSultatu  o( /Egytt 
bad  thence  their  Mamatuitt:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  6B.  1788  the 

caii^  who  senred  in  Egypt  under  the  yoke  of  the  Manudukes :  Gibbon,  DtcL 
^ /W/.  Vol  XL  ch.  Ixiv.  p.  449 (1813X  1836  I...took  the  iron  mameluke-bit 
oat  (^  his  mouth :  Caft.  Head,  Pamfat,  p.  177, 

iDamMri(e),  sb. :  £ng.  ft.  Old  Fr.  mahommerte :  a  Moham- 
medan temple,  a  pagan  temple.  [C]  See  manmet,  maa- 
netry. 

hef.  1300  Oat  of  a  mameri  a  sai  |  Sarasins  com  gret  foisoun:  Btvtt  0/ 
Htmtnai,  p.  $4-    (Halliwelll 

maniey,  mammeoy  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  mamey.  a  fruit-tree  of 
W.  Indies  and  Tropical  America,  mamtiua  Americana,  Nat 
Order  Clusiaceae  or  Guttiferae,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called 
the  'Mammee  apple'  or  'wild  apricot  of  S.  America'. 

1600  yoBg  plants  of  Orenges,  Pines,  Mameai,  and  Plantanot,  to  set  at 
Vtrmtia:  R.  HAKLUirr,  yejrafrs,  VoL  iii.  p.  .a8a.  —  fruiuof  the  countrey... 
ufiaiitaMSt  sa/fitts,  ntauts,  finas^  ahiacatas,  tttnas^  mamios,  Hmons,  orenges : 
it., 0,464.  1604  Maroeys... being  in  fashion  like  to  great  peaches,  and  bigger: 
E,  Grihston,  Tr.  D'AcMUix  Hist.  H^.  IndUi,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  pi  a49(i8&>X 
1T9T  Maminee.Tree :  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Mammta. 

♦mMima,  //.  mammae,  sb. :   Lat. :  the  teat  or  pap  of 

animals  which  suckle  their  young. 

1887  The  pectoral  position  of  the  mammK  in  the  Sireni(t...gave  rise  to  the 
legend  of  the  mermaid :  Atktnaum,  Jan.  8,  p.  66/3. 

*mam(m)a  (=-J£),  sb. :  probably  Eng.,  but  its  use  instead 
of  'mother'  by  elder  children  and  adults  was  much  extended, 
if  not  originated  in  17,  18  cc.  by  the  influence  of  Fr.  maman, 
IL  mamma :  a  mother's  breast ;  mother  (an  affected  word — 
except  in  the  mouth  or  ears  of  a  young  child — formerly 
fashionable  in  good  society,  now  vulgar,  esp.  when  abbrev.  to 
*m). 

[UOO  they  were  turned  into  frogges,  and  cryed  too,  /oa,  that  a,  mama,  mama, 
a  chyldren  are  wont  to  crye  for  the  mothers  pappe :  R.  Edkn,  Decadei,  Sect.  i. 
f,ioa(i88dl]  1690  Ijoolk,  Hum.  Undtrttaniling.  1696  Falharto 

tells    "    '^'"  ~    ' 


i  all;  D'URfEV,  Don  Quijr.,  Pt.  Ill 


i  oould  eat  a  good  deal  mote  than  Tdo,  but  then  1  should  grow  &t  mayhap,  like 
vf_    — J  — n L Vanbrugh,  ^ourn.  Land.,  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  189 


hifli,  and  spoU  mv  shape; 

(1774X    .       1746  The  gooo  man  and  ius  wile  get 

euy  chain,  surrounded  by  five  or  six  of  their  children,  'insignificantly  motionless 


bef.  1736  Mama, 

d  grow  ' 

•- i.  Wks. 

;enerailY  sit  serene  in  a  couple  of 


h  the  presence  of  p«>pa  and  mamma:  Lou>  CHESTERriBLO,  Lttt.,  Bk.  11. 
No.  xlii.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  346  (1777X  1774  Mamma  consulted  ma 

about  buying  coals ;  we  cannot  get  any  round  ones :  Gibbon,  Lift  A*  Lett,, 
p  aa8  (1869)1  1806  Hearing  the  same  mamma  recite,  and  extol,  by  the  hotir, 
Ibe  pronature  wit  and  wisdom  of  her  baby  t  BERssrou),  Mutritt,  VoL  i.  p.  387 
(sih  Ed.).  1814  your  letter  to  nanuna :  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Li/t,  VoL  in. 

p.la7(i83aX 

*mammftl1a,  sb.  pi. :  Late  Lat :  Zocl, :  name  of  the  highest 
class  of  Verteh'ata,  including  those  which  suckle  their  young. 

VW  EMtyt.  Srit.  1840  Of  the  indigenous  mammalia,  the  only  one 

now  left  of  any  sixe,^ which  is  common,  is  the  Cervus  campcstris:  C.  Darwin, 
ytmm.  BtmgU.  ch.  iii.  p.  48.  1867  propositioos  concerning  the  mammalia, 

or  coQoeming  the  whole  of  the  vertebrau;  Ii.  Spencer,  First  Princ.,  VoL  i, 
p.  27  (and  Ed.).  1862  The  above  ground  site  is  on  a  small  elevation  above 

the  sea-level,  and  upon  a  low  cliff  compMed  of  chalk  and  rubble,  in  which  bones 
of  the  great  fossil  mammalia  have  oct:asionally  been  found :  Standard,  Dec.  37, 
p.  7. 

Mammamouchi.    See  MamamonchL 


r,  mahainandar,  .r^. :  Pers.  mahmandar:  in 
Penia,  an  officer  of  the  Court,  who  acts  as  conductor  to  an 
ambassador  on  a  journey  through  the  country. 

1684  their  and  at  other  places  our  Mammanderr  or  Harbinger,  prouiding  for 
vs.-  Sui  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  51.  1663  sent  a  MHumandtr  to  us  (so 
they  call  in  Persia  those  who  among  the  Muscovites  are  called  Prista/s,  whose 
char^  it  is  to  ctmduct  the  Ambasudors  through  the  Country,  and  to  see  them 
funufeh'd  with  Provisions  and  Carriage):  J.  Davies,  Ambassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  v. 
p.  150  (1669X  1660  our  Ambassador. ..sent  his  Mammandar  to  the  Govemour 
to  demand  fresh  Horses  aixl  fitting  accomodation:  Sir  Th.  HKRBfiRT,  Trav., 
p.  ia6  (1677).  1840  a  dispute  between  our  mehmandar  and  the  villagers  re- 
gardinjg  a  supply  of  com  for  our  horses :  Fraser,  Koordistan,  b*c,.  Vol.  1. 
Let.  VI.  p.  173. 

mammee:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  mamey. 

mammet,  mammetry:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  See  maiimet, 
manmetry. 


'  ^Mammon  (-^-),  Mamaoaa,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat. 
Mammon,  Mammona,  fr.  Gk.  1Aa\i.\i.tMas,  fr.  Aram.  tnimdnS, 
=  ' riches':  riches  and  love  of  this  world  personified,  il/a/., 
vi.  24;  one  of  the  principal  fiends  of  the  medieval  Hell; 
iiches,  worldly  wealth. 

bef.  1400  And  of  mammonaea  money  mad  hym  many  frendes;  PUrt  PL, 
p.  170.  [R.]  1003  Wherfote  it  is  to  be  noted  that  a  devyll  named  Mammona 
made  unto  the  coveytous  man  vi  commandements :  A.  C,  Ordinarye  ^Christen 
Men,  Pt.  II.  ch.  xL  sig.  saw.  1049  Thy  iudgemente  is,  throw  miserable 

mammon... captyuate  and  blinded:  Latiucr,  7  Strm.  he/.  K.  Edtt.  VI.,  11. 
p.  49  (1B69),  1078—80 .  God  and  Mammon :  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  i?<t ,  p.  107 
(1884X  '  1619  he  hughes  his  Mammon  with  more  delightiiome,  not  lesse  vaine, 
embraces;  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  xliv.  p.  414.  1660  the  Anmaspi... 

not  seldome  from  their  Scythic  holes  attempting  the  conquest  of  Mammon  in* 
closed  in  the  Rkythean  hilu,  mountains  in  Petsora  in  Russia :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  31  (1077).  1667  Mammon  led  them  on;  j  Mammon,  the  least 

erected  Spirit  that  fell  |  From  Heav'n:  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  678.  1679  Until 

the  Cause  became  a  Damon,  \  And  Pythias,  the  wicked  Mammon :  S.  Butlee. 
Hudibras,  Pt.  ill.  Cant.  ii.  p.  143.  1743  His  conduct  is  a  legacy  for  all,  | 

Richer  than  Mammon's  for  his  single  heir:  E.  Vodng,  Su^t  Thoughts,  it  673. 
p.36(i8o«X 

'"mammoth  {±  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  mamanf :  name  of 
an  extinct  species  of  elephant,  'Elephds Jirimietnius,  covered 
by  a  thick  shaggy  coat,  specimens  of  which  animal  have 
been  found  in  complete  preservation  buried  in  ice  in  Siberia; 
hence,  a  large  monster,  anything  of  colossal  size;  aXso,atMb. 

1797  Eitcyc.  Brit.  1818  the  Mammoth  and  Megalonyx :  Bvrok,  in 

Moore's  Life,  VoL  11.  p.  39s  (1833); 

mammiKine,  sb.:  Fr.  (Cotgr.):  "A  winglesse  bird,  of  an 
vnknowne  beginning,  and  after  death  not  corrupting ;  she 
hath  feet  a  hand  long,  &  so  light  a  bodie,  so  long  feathers, 
that  she  is  continually  carried  in  the  ayre,  whereon  she  feeds; 
some  call  her  the  bird  of  Paradice,  but  erroniously ;  for  that 
hath  wings,  and  differs  in  other  parts  from  this". 

1608  To  th*  eueT'Bowrs  her  oU.  a.loft  t'  aduance,  I  The  light  Mamuaues  wing- 
les  wings  she  has :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Magnif.,  p.  49  (1608). 

mamoodee,  mamoodl,  sb. :  Pers.  and  Arab,  mahmsdi:  a 
Persian  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  of  the  value  of  half 
an  abaaai  (q.  v.). 

1614  where  Captaines  and  Cauiliers,  that  haue  bene  maimed,  and  hurt  in 
the  warres,  do  Hue,  and  haue  each  one  a  Mammothee  a  day,  being  nine  pence 
English:  R.  CovERTB,  yoyaet,  p.  34.  1630  '  two  faire  Cities,  Smlere,  and 

the  other  Muliert,  where  the  Mamudees  are  coyned :  Purchas,  Piferimt.  VoL  I. 
Bk.  iv.  p.  434.  —  the  Mahomedee  is  halfe  an  Abacee ;  the  Shahee  iialfe  a 
Mahomedee :  s#.,  p.  534.  1684  some  haue  beene  assest  at  twenty  thousand 

Manaodaes,  at  shillinfcs:  SiR  Th.  Heebbbt,  Trav.,  p.  38.  —  a  MammoodM  is 
twelue  pence:  »(.,  p.  41.  1684  a  Mamoudi,  or  nine /"nrmrA  Sousaday: 

J.  P.,  Tr.  Tttvemler's  Trav.,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  v.  p.  196.  1797   An  abassee  i* 

worth  two  mahmoudes:  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  xiv.  p.  176/x.  1878   The 

Mahmudi  was  a  gold  coin  of  Gujr^  The  Muhammaoan  Dynasty  of  Gi^rit 
flourished  from  a-D.  13^  to  1573,  when  that  country  was  annexed  to  Akbar's 
empire:  N»t«,  in  Hawkins'  Voyeiges,  p.  407  (1878). 

man,  mana:  Anglo-Ind.    See  maund. 

*maiiatee  (J.  —  !i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  manati:  an  aquatic 
mammal  of  the  order  Sirenia,  Afanatus  americanus;  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  legends  of  the  mermaids. 

Also  called  sea-cow. 

1000  Also  Manates,  and  Murene,  and  manye  other  fysshes  which  haue  no 
names  in  cure  language :  R.  Edbn,  Decadts,  Sect.  il  p.  331  (1885).  1600  In 
this  lake  we  saw  one  of  the  great  fishes,  as  big  as  a  wine  pipe,  which  they  call 
Manati:  R.  Hakluyt,  K<mi^»,  VoL  in.  p.  657.  160$  The  Indian  Manat 
and  the  Mullet  float  |  0*r  Mountain  tops:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas 
^i6o8X  1604  they  find  a  fish  which  they  ^1  Manati,  a  strange  kinde  t 


lountain  tops:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  59 
fish  which  they  call  Manati,  a  strange  kinde  of  fish, 
if  we  may  call  it  a  fwh:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  D'Acasla's  Hist.  fr.  Indies,  Vol. 


Bk.  iii  p.  146  (1S80X  1684  the  Mannatee  or  Cow-fish:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  313.  1769  "The  Manatee. ..is  lA  or  18  feet  in  length. ..has.. .breasts 

tike  those  of  a  woman:^  E.  Bancroft,  Ess.  Nat.  Hist.  Cuiana,p.  186.  1840 
it  was  probably  aquatic,  like  the  Dugong  and  Manatee:  C  Darwin,  ^aum. 
Beagle,  ch.  v.  p.  83. 

mancero,  sb. :  Port,  manceiro.  See  quotations  and  eabo- 
ceer. 

1700  The  Government  of  Axim  oonsSsts  of  two  parts,  the  liist  whereof  is  the 
Body  of  Caboeeroes,  or  chief  Men ;  the  other  the  Manceroes,  or  young  Men :  Tr. 
Bosman's  Guinea,  Let.  xi.  p.  164.  ^~  But  if  no  Booty  is  to  be  come  at,  the 


Mancerves,  like  QM.\t  that  have  wet  their  Feet,  make  the 
ib.,  p.  180. 


t  of  their  way  Home : 


manche(e):  Anglo-Ind.    SeemaQJee. 

'"maad&mos,  \st  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  manddre, 
='to  command':  'we  command',  name  of  a  writ  issued  by 
a  superior  authority  or  court,  ordering  a  person  or  body 
corporate  to  perform  some  specified  official  act. 

1630  The  fyfthe  is  Mandamus /&  that  is  after  the  yere:  Tr.  Littleton's  Nat. 
Brev.,  foL  318  o*.  1048   but  for  his  remedie  must  sue  a  writ  called  Manda. 

mus  or  a  commission  in  nature  of  that  writ:  Staunpori>,  XsHges  Pretvg.,  fol. 
51  V  (1567).  1088  let  no  Ccdledge  chuse  his  owae  head,  but  let  him  naue  a 
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MANDARIN 


Mandamns,  pracored  from  the  Queca:  Udall,  State  Ch.  Enr,,  p.  17  (1880X 
1646  a  Mandamtu  came  in  the  Kings  name  to  proceed  in  the  Electton  of  a  New 
Syndic:  Howbll,  Lewis  Xll/.,  p.  13.  1661   he  accounts  it  as  a  command 

and  a  moMdamiw.  Th.  Goodwin.  iVIu,,  in  Nichol's  Ser,  Stand.  Divmet, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  81  (i86aX  1664  the  College  had  notice  of  a  stranger  who  had  got 

a  Matiaamtu  for  a  Fellowship :  J.  Worthington,  Life,  in  Jos.  Mede's  ff«., 
p.  Ixvi.  170S   the  king  sent  his  letter  or  mandamus:  Burnst,  Hist.  Ovm 

Time,  Vol.  II.  p.  313  (iSiSl  bef.  1TS8  that  ihejr  might  not  want  a  Cause  to 

return  on  a  Mandamus :  K.  North,  Bxcuaen,  ill.  vii.  64,  p.  550  (1740).  1760 
the  Statute  about  Mandamu^s  and  Quo  warrantds,  9  Ann.  c.  ao:  Gilbert, 
Cases  in  Laiw  dr*  Eauitv,  p.  33.  1T98  their  council  vms  appointed  by  the 

royal  mandamus:  J.  MoRSB,  Amer.  Univ.  Geegr.,  VoL  1.  p.  379(1796). 

^mandarin  {±  —  -),  mandarine,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  man- 
darin, ultimatdy  fr.  Skt  matitr{n,=*&  councillor':  a  Chinese 
dignitary  or  official  of  the  rank  represented  by  the  privilege 
of  wearing  a  button  ;  also,  attrib.  esp.  applied  to  the  standard 
or  polite  dialect  of  Chinese  which  is  called  Mandarin  abso- 
lutely.    In  18 c.  mandolin  was  corrupted  to  mandarin. 

1589  the  mandelines  of  the  sea,  which  be  ccrtaine  iudges  appointed  to  giue 
aduice  of  all  such  matters  to  the  governor :  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mtndoaa's  Hist. 
Chin.,  Vol.  IL  p.  143  (1854).  ISM  they  studie  Philoaophie,  and  the  lawes  of 
the  land,  for  that  not  any  man  in  China  is  est^med  or  accotmted  of,  for  his  birth, 
fiunHy  or  riches,  but  onely  for  his  learning  and  knowledge,  such  are  they  that 
.  serve  in  ev^y  Towne,  and  have  the  government  (of  the  same,]  being  served  and 
honoured  witn  great  solemnities,  [ana  worthinesse],  living  in  great  pleasure  and 


esteemed  as  gods.    They  are  called  Loitias,  and  Mandorijns :  Tr.  J. 
schetn's  Vcy.,  Bk.  I  VoL  1.  p.  133  (1885).  16M  the  Mandarins  o 

of  lustice:  E.  Grih.ston,  Tr.  D'Acoslds  Hist.  W.  Indies,  Vol.  11.  Bl 


Van  Lin- 
or  ministers 


Bk.  v.  p.  335 

'  ■>« 
in.  or  toy  tea,  apointed  to  ( 

^,  ...  .     .»0883>. 

(Officious  Officers)  woukl  haue  intemerted  the  Kings  command:  Purchas,  Pil- 


(i88o]i    —  "^^S^  <^  i'  ^  Mandarin  tongue,  which  requires  a  mans  age  to 

conceived:  ih.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  399.  1622  a  mandarin,  or  loytea,  apointed  ti 

for  Japon;  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol  11.  p.  44(i883X  1626  Ine  Mandarins 


grims.  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iiL  &  ^x.  1662  These  Noble  men  are  called  Mandarins; 
and  are  there  as  the  Pnvy  Council:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandetslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  99 
(1669)1  1666    Patiuin  [Pekin],..in  which  are  many  stately  Buildings  and 

34000  Mandarin  Sepulchers,  the  meanest  of  which  are  not  without  some  Mauty: 
Sir  Th.  Hbrbcrt,  Trav.,  p.  375  (1677).  1681  the  Mandarins,  ii\\o  are  the 
Nobility  of  the  Kingdom;  yy,,'XT.  Tavernier's  Tr/rr.,  Vol.  1.  Pt.a,  6k.  iii.  p.  193. 
1699  ft  is  possible,  said  the  wise  mandarin,  for  a  lame,  gouty  person  to  be  a 
knave:  Honor  ef  Cent,  in  Harl.  Misc.,  VoL  11.  p.  5o(i8a9>  1718  it  i» 

ordinary  for  a  Mandarine  to  fan  himself  cool  afler  a  debate :  Pope,  Letters,  p.  a6o 
(>737X  1788  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  Mandarin ,  who  prevented  the  desola. 
tion  of  five  populous  and  cultivated  provinces:  Gibbon,  Dtcl.  &•  Fall,  VoL  xi. 
ch.  bdv.  pk  4a6  (1813).  1818    the  Mandarins  won't  bend ;  T.  Moore,  Fudge 

Family,  p.  11a  1868  a  gorgeous  mandarin  boat  with  two  great  glaring  eyes 
set  in  ue  bows :  C.  Rbadb^  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  1.  p.  197.  —  The  mandimn...calmly 
smoking  Paradise,  alias  opium ;  ib.  *1876  Chinese  dogs  are  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  mandarins  and  bark  in  chorus:  Timet,  Aug.  18.    (St.] 

mandato,  .r^. :  It. :  a  mandate,  a  command,  a  commission. 

1611  without  a  spedall  mandate  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Councell  of 
ten:  T.  Corvat,  Cruditia,  VoL  1.  p.  S59(i776X 

mand&tor,  sb.:  Lat.,  'one  who  instigates  or  suborns  in- 
formers'. Late  Lat.,  'one  who  gives  a  charge  or  commission', 
noun  of  a^ent  to  Lat.  mandare,  =  'to  command':  a  director, 
one  who  gives  a  charge  or  commission  to  another. 

1726  A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  but  a  master  and  man- 
dator to  his  proctor:  Avx.iffe, /'anrrj^.    (R.] 

maniiilj  sb. :  Arab,  mandll,  mindll:  a  towel,  a  sash,  a  tur- 
ban-doth, a  mantle. 

1662  mendil :  J.  Davibs,  Amt>asseulars  Tna>.,  Bk.  v.  p.  114(1669).  1666 
His  Turbant  or  ftfandil  was  of  finest  white  silk  interwoven  witn  gold :  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  TVar.,  p.  133(1677)1 

[The  Arab,  mandll  is  ultimately  fr.  Lat.  ma»/f/«,  =  ' towel', 
'napkin'.] 

mandU(l)ion  (,JL  -L  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  mandiglione :  a 
soldier's  jacket  or  cassock  worn  as  a  kind  of  over-all. 

1086   the  mandilion  wome  to  Collie  weston  ward:  Harrison^ /7<-jm  Eng., 

S.  171  (and  Ed.).  1698  A  rabascio,  a  soldiers  coate,  cassocke,  lacket  or  man- 

illion:  Florio.  1601  wearthesca]pes...insteedof Mandellionsorstomachers 
before  their  brasts:  Hollanu,  Tr.  Ftin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  a,  VoL  1.  p.  154. 
1602  My  slop  and  mandiUion  lie  at  thy  mercy,  fine  Frisco :  Middleton,  Blurt, 
iv.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  80(1885)1  1611  a  mandilion,  that  did  with  buttons 

meet,  I  Of  purple,  large  and  full  of  folds:  Chapman,  Tr.  Homer's  II.,  x.  lai 
(1875).  1628  therefore  (if  you  be  wise)  take  your  mandillion,  lest  you  spcmd  your 
cloake,  to  recouer  your  coat:  Mabbk,Tt.  AUmat^s  Li^o/Gusman,  Pt  11.  Bk.  iL 
ch.  iii.  p.  III.  1626    sometimes  they  will  weare  a  close  coate,  somewhat  like 

a  MandiUion,  of  Veluet,  Cbamblet,  Ctoath,  or  some  other  kinde  of  Silke ;  Pur- 
CHAS,  Pilgfims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iiL  p.  165.  —  I  sent  my  clothes  back,  all  but  a 
Scarlet  Mandilian:  ib.,  p.  244. 

mandioca:  Sp.  and  Port    See  manioa 
*inandolino,  sb. :  It :  a  mandolin. 

1819  The  music  of  £mpo6ngwa  is,  generally,  very  inferior  to  that  I  have 
before  noticed.  The  enchambee,  their  only  peculiar  instrument,  resembles  the 
mandolino,  but  has  only  five  strings :  BowDICH,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  Pt.  11. 
ch.  xiii.  p.  449. 

mandorla,  mandola,  sb. :  It,  ///.  'an  almond' :  in  decora- 
tive art,  a  panel  or  opening  of  an  almond-like  or  oval  shape; 
a  vesica  plscis  {g.  v^. 

1888  in  a  relief  upon  die  high  altar  Christ  seated  within  a  maodoria  UcMcs 
with  his  right  hand:  C  C.  Perkins,  Ital.  Sculft.,  p.  xx. 
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mandra,  pi.  mandrae,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ;sai>dpa,— 'a 
fold',  'an  enclosure':  a  fold,  a  Greek  monastery.  See 
arduouuBdrite. 

1776  we  were  supplied  with  milk  and  bunbs  from  a  mandra  or  fold  in  the 
valley:  R.  Chandi.br,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  333.  1818  a  circular  and  spacioas 

mandra :  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macariky,  VoL  ill.  ch.  iv.  p.  170  (1819X 

mandragcras,  Lat.  h.  Gk.  itaripctyopat ;  mandragora,  Late 
Lat :  sb. :  mandrake.  Early  Anglicised  as  mandragor{e), 
mandrage,  mandrake,  mandrake. 

1626  Whan  the  payne  is  grete  /  then  it  is  nedefull  to  put  therto  a  lyteU  Opium  / 
or  elles  the  barke  of  mandragora:  Tr.  Jerome  0/  Bmmwidls  Surgery,  sig. 
F  iiij  r*l^.  1661  And  Ruben  wente  out  in  the  wheat  baruest  ft  fbtutde  man- 
diagoiBs  in  the  felds  and  brought  them  vnto  his  mother  Lea:  Bible,  Gcn.^xxx.  14. 
16ra   The  greene  and  fresh  leaues  of  Mandragons :  H.  Lvtb,  Tr.  Dodoeift 
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L  II.  p.  335.  1601  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragon.  |  Nor  all 

of  the  world :  Shaks.,  CM.,  ill.  3,^30.  1667   He  is  a 

',  and  Mandragoras:  J.  C,  Tr.  Lett.  0/  Voiture,  No.  lay, 


Herb.,  Bk.  iii.  p.  438.  1601  Mandragoras:  Holland,  Tr.  PKn.  N.  H., 

Bk.  as,  ch.  13,  Vol.  IL  p.  !  "  "  ■  -       ■■ 

the  drowsy  syrupa  <  " 
Distiller  of  Poppy, 
Vol.  I.  p.  »o8. 

mandritta,  sb.:  It.  mandritto  (Florio):  "a  right  hand 
blowe,  a  downe-right  blowe". 

1696  if  your  enemy  should  come  to  deliuer  a  stoccata,  imbroccata,  man- 
dritta, or  riuersa,  you  naue  great  aduantage :  Saviolo,  Practise,  Bk.  I.  p.  17. 
1608  (See  ImteOOOata].  1866  Wiping  maudritta  (xir],  closing  embro- 
cata,  I  And  all  Che  cant  of  the  honourable  fencing  mystery ;  C  Kingslxv, 
Westward  Ho,  ch.  iii  p.  56  (1889)1 

Mane  techel:. Aram.    SeeMeneTekeL 

_  *]iianige,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  art  of  managing,  training,  and 
riding  horses;  an  establishment  for  training  of  horses  and 
instruction  and  practice  in  horsemanship.  Also,  attrib.  (ap- 
plied to  a  horse),  =  ' trained'. 

1644  the  Prince  has  a  stable  of  the  finest  horses  of  all  countries...which  are 
continually  exercised  in  the  ntanige:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  100  (1S73X 
1781  you  may  leave  your  riding  ai  the  mantgt  till  you  return  to  Paris :  Lord 
Chbstbrpibld,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  38,  p.  166(1774).  1766  The  horseman 
Duke's  manige  is  converted  into  a  lofty  stable:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  in. 
p.  32  (185^).  1787  The  Manege  is  well  situated  on  the  Lizza.    The  number 

of  horses  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars :  P.  Beckpord,  Lett.  j[r. 
Ital.,  VoL  L  p  445  (iSosX  1808  Taste.. .is  sometimes  found  to  turn  resuve 

under  the  pedantic  mtemige  to  which  it  is  subjected :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life, 
p  108  (1875).  1811  My  oolts,  however,  shall  never  undergo  from  me  any 

severe  ma$Uge:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  1.  p.  151  (and  Ed.).  1826 

At  another  time  he  uttered  various  terms  of  the  manage,  of  fakonry,  and  of  the 
chaM :  Scott,  Betrothed,  ch.  xviii.  p.  173.  1864  and  for  all  her  Utting  and 

driving,  and  the  training  of  her  manige,  the  generous  young  colts  were  hard  to 
break:  ThackbraV,  Sewcomes,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxxiiL  p.  378(1879).  1864  Von 

should  have  devoted  yourself  to  melodrama,  Madame,  and  not  to  the  manige : 
O.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xiL  p.  194. 

ToaxtfUi^sb.:  lieb.maneA:  a  Hebrew  weight,  a  mioa  (7.  v.). 

1611  the  shekel  shall  be  twenty  gerahs :  twenty  shekds,  five  and  twenty 
shekels,  fifteen  shekels,  shall  be  your  maneh:  Bible,  Esek.,  xlv.  la. 

'*in&nes,  .r^.  p/. :  Lat. :  deified  spirits  of  the  dead  worship- 
ped as  tutelary  deities  of  their  families ;  the  spirit,  ghost,  or 
shade,  of  a  dead  person  (also  used  in  pi.  sense) ;  the  remains 
of  a  dead  person. 

1609  his  heroicke  Manes,  covered  under  Punicke  mold :  Holland,  Tr. 
Man.,  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  vii.  p.  it.  —  they  meant  with  Romane  blood  to  sacrifice  onto 
their  wicked  Manes:  ib.,  Blc.  xv.  ch.  vii.  p.  43.  1668  Some  sacrificing  place 
unto  the  Manes :  Sir  Tm.  Brown,  Hydrwtajth.,  p.  15.  1667  Engla$ul...To 
Phslsps  Manes  did  an  ofTring  bring:  Drydrn.  Ann.  Mirah.,  198,  p.  5a  1698 
Accept  these  grateful  Exequies,  dear  Shade !  |  Those  Rites  to  thy  much  injur'd 
Manes  ■^i:  Contention  0/ Lifuors,  %\%.  K^ro.  1708  let  eternal  &me  |  Attend 
thy  Manes,  and  preserve  thy  name,  |  Undaunted  hero  \  Pope,  Thebais^  75a,  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p  183  (1757)1  1771  he  had  visited  the  burying -ground  of  his  ancestors 
by  moonlight;  ana,  having  paid  his  respects  to  their  manes,  travelled  all  night ; 
Smollbtt,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  97/a  (i88aX  1816  The  first  figure  of  the  group  is 
a  "  Manes'  or  ghost :  T.  Dallaway,  0/Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  o.  304.  1846  "The 
manes  of  the  murdered  Moors  were  avenged  by  Sehastiani:  Ford,  Handbh.  Spain, 
Pl  I.  p.  35a.  1860  a  sort  of  peace-offimng  to  the  manes  of  departed  domestic 
happiness:  Once  a  Week,  Dec.  8,  p.  678/a.  1872  Peace  to  the  masies  of 

Mr.  G— !  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  Indsa,  ch.  iiL  p.  84.  1881  the  manes  of  the 
bumt-out  philosopher  were  then  finally  appeased:  Huxley,  Set  ^  Cult.,  1.  1. 

manet,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat  miM^^,='to 
remain':  'he  (she)  remains',  a  stage  direction  for  one  actor 
to  remain  on  the  stage  when  the  rest  go  off. 

1676  Dorrel  manet:  D'Urfby,  Mad.  Fickle,  iv.  p.  3a  (1691). 

mangelin,  sb. :  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Port,  mangelim,  or  directly 
fr.  a  Dravidian  dialect,  cf  Tamil  manjidi,  Telugu  manj&li: 
a  small  weight  used  in  S.  India  and  (Teylon  for  weighing 
precious  stones ;  apparently  varying  at  different  places  and 
periods  from  more  than  half  a  carat  to  nearly  two  carats. 

1686  They  are  soulde  by  a  poyse  or  weight  which  they  caule  Man^iar,  which 
wayeth  two  Tarre,  and  two  tbyrdes,  which  amount  to  two  thyrdes  or  thirde  partes 
of  one  caratte :  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  111.  p.  365.  1682  Diainondes.,.3  to 

6  in  a  mangalin,  being  {  of  acaiate:  R.  Hakluvt,  Divert  Voyages,  p.  164(1850)1 

1698  Sometimes  they  find  Diamonds  of  one  hundred  and  two  hunored  Mange- 
lyns,  and  more:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  L  VoL  11.  p.  138  (iNOi 

1699  another  sort  of  weight  called  Mangiallino,  which  is  5  graincs  of  Ventee 
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weight:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vamn,  Vol.  ».  L  p.  374.  1884  At  the  Mine  of 
RaokondA  they  weigh  b^  MangelinR,  a  Mangehn  being  one  CftAt  and  three 
quarten,  that  ii  aeven  Grains :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmitr's  Truv.,  Vol.  1.  Pi.  3,  Bk.  il 
p.  140. 

'Mangel-wurzel,  Mangold-wnrzel,  sb. :  Ger.,  'beetroot': 
a  large  coarse  variety  of  beet,  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle. 

1767  Likewise  sow  mangel  wurzel  beet — both  for  its  root  and  for  its  leaves ; 
but  principally  the  latter,  being  excellent  to  boil  like  spinach,  and  the  stalks  of 
the  leaves  alM  as  asparagus:  J.  Absrcrombik,  Gardttitri  CaUndar,  [L.] 
1846  the  roou  of  otben  (other  Ckenatodiactat]  form  valuable  articles  of  food,  as 
Beet  and  Mangold  Wurtel,  plants  now  famous  as  a  new  source  of  sugar :  J. 
LiNDLBV,  Veg.  Kingd.t  p.  513. 

manger,  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  Fr.  manger:  food.  In  Mid.  Eng., 
manger  is  found  in  the  combination  blaunche  manger,  &c. ; 
see  Uancmanger. 

1601  a  certain  manger  or  broth  made  of  their  livers:  Holland,  Tr.  Plm. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  9,  ch.  17,  Vol  i.  p.  34«. 

*inango,  sb.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Port,  manga:  (a)  the  fruit  of 
an  Indian  tree,  Mangifera  indtca,  Nat.  OxAtr  Anaeardiaeeae, 
which  is  highly  praised ;  {b)  the  tree  itself.    See  amra. 

a.  IMS  The  Mangas  is  inwardly  yealowish,  but  in  cutting  it  is  wateriab... 
they  have  a  verie  pleasant  taste,  better  than  a  Peach:  Tr.  9*.  Van  LinukoteH^s 
ytf.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  II.  p  a6  (i88s).  1614  great  store  ofmiit  called  Mimgttt 

being  like  an  Apple:  R.  Covbiitk,  Vtyagt,  p.  33.  168S  a  present  of  a  pottes 
of  mangeas  and  30  great  peares :  R.  Cocks,  Dutfy,  Vol.  1.  p.  79  (1IIS3X  1636 
Of  his  Mangoes,  whereof  himselfe  did  eate,  he  gaue  me  to  eate:  Pvrchas,  Pit- 
rrimt.  Vol.  l  Bk.  iv.  p.  464.  1684  Coco-nuts,  Mangoes,  lacks,  greene 

Pepper,  Carauances  or  Indian  Pease:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  18a. 
1663  Ananat.  BannanaSt  CocoSt  yacqiut^  Mangos^  Oranges.  Lemmons:  J. 
Daviis,  Tr.  MandtUh,  Bk.  11.  p.  93  (i<<^).  1817  to  eat  any  mangoes  but 

those  of  Maiagong  was  of  course  impossible:  T.  Moore,  Lalla  RookA,  Wks., 
p.  36  (18(0).    —  a  unk  surrounded  by  small  mangoe-trees:  it.,  p.  46.  1836 

this  scoundrel  clerk  would  have  soon  had  me  pencUnt  from  the  next  mango-tree : 
Hockley,  Pandurang Hari,  ch.  iv.  p.  37  (iSSA  1873  mangoe  trees,  palms  of 
many  sortt.  tamarinds,  banyans,  peepuls,  and  bamboos:  Eow.  Braddon,  Lift 
in  India,  en.  ii.  p.  33. 

B.  1684  all  along  the  high-way,  there  grows  a  vast  number  of  great  Trees, 
which  they  call  Mangtus:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tmftrnitt't  Trav.,  Vol.  1.  ft.  3,  Bk.  L 
p.  34.  1840  the  bread-fruit,  the  jaca,  and  the  mango,  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  magnificence  of  their  foliage:  C.  Darwin,  Jonm.  Bea^lt,  cb.  iL  p.  31. 
1846  Of  these  trees  the  Mango  is  the  most  important,  its  fniit  being  as  highly 
valued  in  tropical  as  the  Peach  in  temperate  countries :  J.  Lindlbv,  Veg.  Kingd., 
P-4«6. 

maiigo[;/£r^],  sb. :  a  small  gold-colored  fish,  like  the  smelt 
in  flavor,  Polynemus  paradoxus,  found  in  the  seas  from 
India  to  the  Malay  archipelago.    Also  called  mangrove. 

1884  There  was_  a  dish  of  fresh  mango-fish,  another  of  Italian  sardines : 
Bahoo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xviii  p.  316. 

mangosteen,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Malay  mangistan:  the 
fruit  of  Garcinia  Mangostana,  Nat.  Order  cTusiaceae  or 
Guttiferae. 

1098  There  are  yet  other  fruites,  as  Brindoijns,  Durijndois,  Tamboloens, 
Mangestians,  and  other  such  Kke  fruites:  Tr.  y.  Van  Lintckattns  Voy.,  Bk.  t. 
Vol.  11.  p.  34  (1885).  1662  The  Matmtthan  is  a  Fruit  growing  by  the  High- 
wayesin  Java,  upon  hushes,  like  our  Sloes:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Mandtttla,  Bk.  11. 


p.  131  (1669X  1846  .The  Mangosteen  itself,  produced  in  the  Straits  of 

Malacca  by  Garcinia  Mangostana,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  of 
all  fruits :  J.  Lindlbv,  Vtg.  Kingd.,  p.  40a. 


*inania,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  /lai'ia,^'' madness',  'frenzy':  any 
form  of  insanity  attended  by  mental  excitement  not  amount- 
ing to  delirium ;  an  uncontrollable  desire ;  a  craze. 

1608  the  ophlhalmie,  that  is  to  say,  the  inilamation  of  hloud-shotten  eies,  is  a 
tesse  maladie  than  Mama,  that  is  to  say,  ra^c  and  furious  madnesse;  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mar.,  p.  314.  1680  So  vain  a  thing  it  is  to  set  one's  heart  upon 

any  thing  of  this  nature  with  that  passion  and  mania :  Evelyn,  Carrts^.,  Vol. 
IlL  p.  300  (1873).  1789  Dunng  the  lage  of  the  paper  currency  mania,  in 

many  of  the  states. ..Maryland  escap«l  the  calamity:  J.  Morsb,  Amtr.  Univ. 
Gt^r.,  Vol,  I.  p.  600  (1796),  1804  Another  evil  which  afflicted  Germany... 

was  the  mania  of  physiognomy :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  3,  p.  43^  1868  Anttaote 
to  the  universal  mania  [for  speculation  in  railways}:  C.  Reade,  Hard  Cash, 
VoL  L  p.  339.  *l876  the  foreign  mania  which  has  attacked  the  intelligent 

classes:  TYmcr,  Aug.  iS.    (St) 

maaicon,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ftavucov,  neut.  of  fuo'ucor,':'mad', 
'causing  madness' :  name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  cause  mad- 
ness, probably  a  kind  of  nightshade. 

1679  Bewitch  Hermetick-men  to  run  I  Stark  staring  mad  with  Manican : 
S.  Butler,  Huditrax,  Pt.  ill.  Cant,  i  p.  tS. 

maai^r^ySrin. mani^e, «^1 :  Fr.:  affected, characterised 
by  mannerism. 

1748  [the  Sasso  Fenati]  is  not  so  maniirl  as  the  Domioichin:  Hor.  Wal- 
POLB,  Lettere,  Vol.  1.  p.  363  (>857X  1787  The  hands  you  may  think  manierf, 
but  they  are  modem:  P.  Bbckpord,  £;//.  yV.  I  tat..  Vol.  1.  p.  16B  (1805). 
1889  Vou  will  see  here  a  Urge  draiving  by  Mr.  Corbould  of  a  tournament, 
which  wiU  show  at  once  how  clever  that  young  artist  is,  and  how  weak  and 
maniM:  Thackeray,  Mite.  Estayt,  p.  147  (188$). 

^manifesto,  J^. :  It.:  a  public  declaration, a  proclamation. 

1690  To  the  Gution  he  made  answer  by  a  ^a«u/i>te... wherein  he  proved 
the  nullity  of  the  Qtalion:  Brbht,  Tr.  Stavft  Hitt.  Caunc.  Trent,  p.  Ii.  (1676X 


beC  1838  to  folsify  oaths  and  public  manUettoes:  Felthah,  Retolvu,  Pt.  11. 


6307(1806)1        1646  the  manifesto  or  evidence:  SirTh.  Brown,  Ptend.  £/. 
k.  in.  ch.  zvii.  ^  ir7  (1686)1       1602  the  People  put  forth  a  publick  Manife 
in  Print,  with  thor  reasons  why  they  had  taken  Arms ;  HowEix,  Pt.  il  Mm 


niello  (Hist.  Rev.  NapLX  p.  103.  1666  in  a  brief  Manifesto  he  enumerates 

Normals  and  Ganganna't  abuses  to  Ihe  Crown :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  9t  (1677).  1684  It  [the  death  of  Christ]  vras  ordained  in  heaven,  and  set 

out  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Old  Testament:  S.  Charnock,  Wtt.,  b  Nichol's 
Ser.  Stand.  Divintt,  Vol.  v.  p.  4  (1866).  1710  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the 

grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms :  Addison,  IVks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  404(1856). 
bef.  1788  a  public  Manifesto  of  a  Crowned  Head :  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  69a 
(1740).  1744—0  The  Pretender's  eldest  son. ..has,  I  hear,  published  two 

Manifestos,  one  dated  in  December,  1743:  Earl  Harcourt,  in  Ellis'  Orig. 
Lett.,  ^rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  No.  dxxxiL  p.^5  (1846).  1833  the  mani/etto,  lately 
issued  in  this  to«ni  by  a  Bench  of  Magistiates:  W.  Cobbett,  Rnral  Rides, 
Vol.  L  p.  135  (1885X  *187  ■  the  Manifesto  was  intended  as  a  direct  reply  to 

the  order:  Echo.    (St.) 

manillo,  sb.:  It.  maniglio:  a  bracelet;  ring-iQoney  used 
in  Africa. 

1099  We  sold  them  both  basons,  and  Manellios,  and  Margurits:  R.  Hak- 
Ltnrr,  Voyages,  VoL  IL  ii.  p.  36.    —  a  manitlia:  it.,  p.  38.  1660  of  no 

small  esteem  are  Bracelets,  Copper-chains,  or  Manellios,  Bells  and  Babies,  tri- 
angular Glasses  or  Fools  Paradise:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  33  (1677). 
—  their  arms  and  legs  are  chained  with  manilio's  and  armolets  of  silver,  brass, 
ivory:  it.,  p.  114. 

manilla',  sb. :  Sp. :  a  bracelet,  a  piece  of  ring-money  used 
on  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa. 

1098  the  women  weare  maniUas,  or  arme  bracelets  thereof,  ten  or  twelve 
about  each  arme :  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsdkattn's  Vof.,  Bk.  L  VoL  11.  p.  3  (1885X 
1630  about  her  wrists,  tenne  or  twelue  Manillias  of  Siluer :  Purchas,  P'ilgrims, 
Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  418.  1819  manillas,  and  rude  lumps  of  rock  gold,  hung  from 
their  left  wrists :  BowDICH,  Miuion  to  AsAantee,  Pt.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  35. 

manilla',  .r^. :  a  kind  of  cheroot  manufactured  in-  Manila, 
the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

manillio,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  malilla,  or  Port,  mamlha: 
malilllo  {q.  v.),  manille. 

1710  Would  any  but  a  mad  lady  go  out  twice  upon  ManOio,  Basto,  and  two 
small  diamondsl  Swirr,  youm.  to  Stella,  LeL  v.  Wks.,  p.  335/1  (1869)1  1718 
As  many  more  Manillio  forc'd  to  yield, )  And  march'd  a  victor  from  tiie  verdant 
field  :  Pope,  Rafe  tf  Lock,  in.  51,  Wks..  VoL  L  p  187  (1757). 

manioc,  mxtaihoc,  manlhot,  manioc(c)a,  mandioca,  sb. : 
ultimately  fr.  Braz. :  the  cassava-plant  or  cassava  {3.  v.). 

1691  the  Manyoc,  or  Cassava:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  ii.  p.  318  (1701X 
1700  Instead  of  bread  they  eat  cakes  made  of  the  meal  of  a  root  called  Manioca: 
In  Pinkertoa's  V/iyagTs,  VoL  xvi.  p.  154  (S814X  1709  The  roots  of  manioc, 

igname,  and  batatee  multiply  greatly  in  0|>en  pUces:  ii.,  p.  635.  1777  the 

manioc,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub  :  Robertson,  America,  Bk.  iv. 
Wks.,  VoL  viL  p.  6  (1834X  1811  The  fiuina  of  the  cassava  root,  called 

manioc,  is  made  mto  bread:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  19,  p.  183.        1840   Mandioca  or 


Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  19,  p.  183. 
entity :  C.  Da! 

e  Portuguese  also,  in  'all  probabiiityj 
pine-ai^es,"  tobacco,  manioc,  ground-nuts  (arachisX  maiie,  oranges,  limes,  and 


cassada  is  likewise  cultivated  in  great  quantity :  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle, 
ch.  iL  p.  33.        1888  Africa  owes  to  the  r 


the  Muscovy  ducks:  JJaify  teltgra^,  Sept.  11,  p.  5/5. 

«manipiilator  {z.±z.±  -\  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  a^ent 
to  Late  Lat.  manipuldre,='X.o  manipulate':  one  who  manipu- 
lates. 

Maaito,  Manlton:  N.  Amer.  Ind.:  name  of  a  spirit  or 
fetich  held  in  awe  or  reverence  by  certain  N.  American 
Indians. 

1777  The  Manitous  or  OUtit  of  the  North  Americans  were  amulets  or 
channs...they  were  considered  as  tutelary  spirits,  whose  aid  they  might  implore 
in  circumstances  of  distress:  Robertson,  America,  Bk.  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  vii. 
p.  58  (1834). 

manjee,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay,  mangi:  a  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat  for  landing  cargoes,  with  one  mast,  used  on 
the  Malabar  coast. 

*maniia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  fubvo,  fr.  Heb.  man. 

I.  the  food  miraculously  provided  for  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.,  xvi.  1 5),  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  an  exudation  from  the  tamarisk-tree;  hence, 
pleasant  nutriment  for  body  or  mind. 

abt.  1300  He  Ke  it  sogen,  seiden,  "  man  bu,"  |  Manna  for^Si  men  clepe)$  it 
nu :  Genais  ^  Exodus,  333a.  abL  1300  pis  mete  ^t  pal  war  fed  ofjna,  j 
Bai  cald  it  in  pair  language,  manna;  Cursor  Mundi,  6384.  abt.  1400  wEanne 
the  sooes  of  Israel  naddeo  seyn  that,  thei  seiden  to  gidere,  Man  hut  which 
signyfieth,  what  is  thisi  WydifEte  Bitle,  Exod.,  xvi.  15.  —  the  hous  of  Israel 
depide  the  name  therof  man,  which  was  whijt  as  the  seed  ofcoriandre:  i6,,  31. 
abt.  1400  There  ben  Hilles,  where  men  geten  gret  plentee  of  Ma —  ' 


t  god  sente  in  to  deserte  to  hys  people :  Caxton,  Chu.  Crete,  p.  ^ 
(1881X  1031  manna,  wherwith  the  children  of  Israel  were  fedde  fourtie  ycres  m 
deserte:  Elvot,  Covemaur,  Bk.  l.  cb.  xx.  Vol.  1.  p.  3i9(i88oX  1030  whan  the 
children  of  Israel  sawe  it,  they  saide  one  to  another :  'This  is  Man  :  Coverdalb, 
Exod.,  xvi.  15.  —  the  bouse  of  Isiael  called  it  Man,  and  it  was  like  Coriander 
sede,  and  whyte,  &  had  a  taist  like  symnels  with  bony:  ii.,  31.  1096  Fair 
ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way  I  Of  starved  people:  f>HKKf..,Merch.  0/  Ven., 
v.  394.  bef.  1098  Let  all  toe  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower  |  Bear  manna 
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every  moming  iasteart  of  dew:  Psklk,  Damd  A*  BttkMaU,  WIu.,  p.  463/a 
(j86i).  16V7  'lb  very  ouurow,  very  manna  to  me  to  be  in  lav :  Middlbtom, 
Phtmix,  i.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  i.jp.  in  (1885).  be£  1631  The  ipidera  love...can 

oonvert  Manna  to  gall :  J.  Donnb,  Potmi,  p.  39  (i^X  1640  (God's  Spirit) 

it  the  hid  Manna  and  the  Kiaven  utooe ;  H.  iiottx,  Phil.  Po.,  ii.  95,  p.  39(1647). 
1641  Againtt  the  former  [ignocanoe]  he  providee  the  daily  manna  of  incomiptible 
doctrine:  Milton,  CM.  Gevt.,  Bit.  IL  ch.  iii.  M'ks.,  VoL  1.  p.  140  (1806X  166S 
at  that  rate  fructifie*  the  year  throughout,  which  is  a  eraat  Manna  to  this 
Country,  where  a  little  sufficeth:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  MamJtUloT^V.  11.  pi  113  (1669). 
1663  As  Heaven  of  old  dispensed  celestial  dew,  |  You  gave  us  manna  and  still 
give  us  new:  Drydeh,  Om  Ctrmatiim,  94.  1667  But  all  was  £>lse  and 

hollow,  though  his  tongue  I  Dropt  Manna:  Milton,  P.  L.,  il  113.  1682 

There  Heaven  itself  and  godlike  kbgs  in  vain  |  Shower  down  the  manna  of  a 
gentle  reign;  Drvdek,  Ait.  A*  Aekil.,  11. 6.  1688  Till,  with  Manna  tir'd,  I 
For  wholesome  Food  ye  nauseous  Tiasa  desir'd:  Shadwkll,  Sfxin  0/  Aluttia, 
ProL  (1699).  17M  the  inoffensive  pen  for  ever  drops  the  mild  manna  of  soul 

sweetening  praise:  Smollett,  Ftni.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  L  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  sC'Si;). 
17D7  But  Man,  vain  Man,  in  folly  only  wise,  |  Rejecu  the  Manna  sent  hnn 
from  the  Skiw:  J.  Brown,  in  Pope's  Wks.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  vi.  (1757).  1786 

Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wines,  |  And  fed  on  manna  I  Cowpbr,  Task, 
iii.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  76  (iSoSX  1846  Ehrenberg  found  that  the  Manna  of 

Mount  Sinai  is  produced  by  Tamarix  mannifera:  J.  Lindlev,  Veg.  Kingd., 
P-34«- 

2.  the  inspissated  juice  of  Fraxintu  Omus  and  other 
species  of  ash  which  grow  in  the  south  of  Europe,  used  as  a 
gentle  laxative. 

1B4S  Manna,  Reuberbe,  Eupatory :  Boordb,  Dyttary,  ch.  xxv.  p.  J89  (1870). 
1843  of  chosen  Manna  J. L:  Trahkron,  Tr.  KiWrCAirHrj'.,  fol.  xixc/i.  1568 
fil...the  one  [glass]  with  Suger,  the  other  with  Manna,  and  the  third  with  Honnie; 
W.  Warde,  Tr.  AUsMtStcr.,  Pl  i.  fol.  3  r».  1599   Here  also  Maitxa  is 

found  in  great  aboundance:  R.  Hakluyt,  yoyages.  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  54.  1620 

Physick... simple,  not  compounded,  as  Cassia,  Manaa,  Tamaris,  or  some  such 
thing:  Brent,  Tr.  ioof*"*  .^ii/.  Counc.  Trtnt,p.  Ixxx.(i676).  1621  Ire- 

serve  the  discoursing  of  them  with  the  nature  of  the  Tarantola,  and  Mansta 
which  is  gather'd  here  and  no  wher  else,  with  other  things,  till  I  shall  see  you: 
Howell,  Lett.,  i.  xxxviii.  p.  76  (1643X  _      _  1642  I  know  that  Manna  is  now 


plentifully  gathered  in  CaMtria:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  |  xix.  Wks., 
VoL  IL  p.  u8(Baho,  1853).  164B  The  manna  falls.. .on  the  a^oining  hills  in 
form  of  a  thick  dew:  Evelyn,  Dwry.  Vol.  i.  p.  168(1872).        1660  the  Countrey 


affords  plenty  of  C^banum,  Saunmony,  Armoniac,  Manna:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav,,  p.  304  (1677).  abt.  1680  I  tooke  gentle  cordials  at  night,  and  jnrged 

by  manna  next  day :  Braustoh,  Autoiiag.,  p.  401  (t845).  .  1741  it  is  that 

which  produces  the  Manna  of  Persia :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Ttunteforfs  Voy.  Levant, 
VoL  II.  p.  4.  1846  The  sweet,  gende  purgative,  called  Manna,  is  a  contfete 

discharge  nom  the  bark  of  several  species  of  Ash,  but  especially  from  Fraxinus 
rotuoduolia :  J.  Lindlbv,  Veg.  XingiC,  p,  617. 

mannatee :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  manatee. 
tnainiAfcAiij  s6. :  Du. :  a  manikin,  a  model  of  the  human 
figure. 

1S70  Thus,  of  a  MattnekeM,  (as  the  Dntck  Painters  terme  it)  in  the  same 
Symxutrie,  may  a  Gbnt  be  made:  and  tliat  with  any  gesture,  by  the  Manneken 
vsed:  J.  Deb,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Suctid,  sig.  c  iij  v'. 

'"maimeQTllll,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  manikin,  a  model  of  the  human 
figure. 

1877  she  made  three  strides,  as  a  soldier  marches,  and  fell  all  of  a  piece,  like 
a  wooden  mansutnin,  en  the  singei's  neck;  C.  Reade,  iy*mmn  Hater,  ax.  L 
p.  13(1883)1 

M  an  oa.    See  £1  Dorado. 

'manora'Tre  {=..!L=.),  sb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  manteuvre,  fr.  Late 
Lat  «Ma«»^«r<?,»* handiwork':  a  carefully  planned  action 
or  movement,  esp.  of  troops  or  ships ;  a  trick ;  the  execution 
of  a  cunning  device. 

(beC  1733  expose  him  with  his  Manuopeia:  R.  North,  Exeatun,  p.  li. 
(1740X]  1758  (See  eonp  d«  maiaL  1781  a  wise  mawBuvre  tndy  has 
been  made:  HoR.WALroLE,£«<<m,  VoL  viL  p.  511(1858).  1809  (See 

fala  \a\.      1818  Old  Crawley,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  bis  son's  manceuvre : 
ADV  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarlhy,  Vol.  n.  ch.  v.  p.  341  (1819).  1845  an  open 

HMce  used  for  maiunivres  and  recreation :  Foed,  Handik.  SfeuH,  Pt.  i.  p.  345. 
1884  That  manoeuvre  will  be  tried :  Sfectator,  Apr.  is,  p.  476/3. 

manqa^/rw.  masugoA^,  part.:  Fr. :  defective,  spoilt,  un- 
satis&ctory. 

1841  I  never  yet  had  a  good  dinner  at  V^four's :  stmtetking  is  always  manqut 
at  the  place :  1'hackerav,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  403  (1885). 

mansale:  Arab.    See  manziL 

manson.    See  monsoon. 

*manta,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  mantelet ;  a  blanket. 

1829  seizing  their  manias  or  portable  bulwarks,  and  their  other  defenses; 
W.  Irving,  Conq.  a/Granada,  ch.  xxix.  p.  t86  (1850).  1846   masitas  most 

Snanianis  cany  on  their  travels;  this  is  a  gay-coloured  Oriental'looking  striped 
blanket,  or  rather  plaid;  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pl  1.  p.  31.  *1876   tneir 

omkAu  rolled  araimd  them:  TVwr,  UcL  4,  p.  4/6.    (Sl] 

*mantean  {,±  _ ),  manto,  mantna  (-i  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  manteau :  a  cloak,  a  mantle  (formerly  for  men  as  well  as 
women).    The  form  manto  tavj  be  Italian. 

1671  a  delicate  white  Mantou:  Shadwkll,  /fa»i(«ru/r,  L  p.  3.  1675 
some  Doily  Petticoats,  and  Mantc'%  wc  have:  Drvoen,  /Cind  Keeper,  iv.  i, 
Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  130  (1701).  1682  Trickt  up  in  Manto,  for  my  Spotut : 
T.  D.,  Butler's  Ghost,  Canto  11.  p.  156.  1694  dyed  a  green  Manteau  and 
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Petticoat  into  a  perfect  Blew:  IXURrEV,  DonOteix.,  Pt.  n.  iv.  p.  44.  1711 

Bmnotta...eamt  to  a  public  Ball  in  a  plain  black  Silk  Maatua:  Spectator,  No.  80, 
June  1,  p.  139/1  (MorleyX  1713 — 8  She  still  makes  mantoas  at  Farnham : 

Swift,  yeum.  to  Sulla,  Let.  lix.  Wks.,  p.  388/1  (1869X  1717  The  difference 
of  the  dress  here  and  at  London  is  so  great,  the  same  sort  of  things  are  not  proper 
for  caftans  and  manteaus :  Laut  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  136  (1B37). 
1768  dressed  in  a  negligee  made  by  a  Vorkshire  mantua- maker:  Gray,  Ltttert, 
" I  (1819)1     _  1761  mantua.makers:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lettert^ 


No.  ci.  VoL  II.  p.  3; 

L  p.  411  (ir 

a-makers,a 
p.  338. 


M.  II.  p.  _  , 
VoL  111.  p.  411  (1857). 
mantua-makers,  and  a  seasoning  of  jobbing  tailors :  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxi. 


yjk  Alva   uiAuiiMfuiAKCi  s :    nvyn.    ..  Ai.rvi.B,  A.«*.«r«, 

1837  In  this  happy  retreat  are  colonised. ..a  handfiil  of 


manteca  de  pnerco,  ;$Ar. :  Sp.:  lard,  'fat  of  hog'. 

1598 — 1622  But  we  found  a  better  manner  of  dressing  this  farina,  in  making 
pancakes,  and  fiying  them  with  butter  or  oyle,  and  sometimes  with  mantecm  a£ 
puerco;  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  Sonlh  Sea,  f  xxviL  p.  178(1878).  —  They  had 
also  many  packes  of  Indian  mantles,  but  of  no  value  unto  us,  with  much  tallow, 
and  manteca  de  puerco,  and  aboundance  of  great  new  chests :  #.,  f  xlii.  p.  333. 

mantecado,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  cake  made  of  butter  (?  or  lard). 
1616  [See  aloorza). 

mantlchora,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  uarrtxtipat,  better  iinprtxtipat; 
mantlcor(e),  -i  —  -i,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  manticore:  sb.:  a  fabulous 
beast  with  a  man's  head,  lion's  body,  porcupine's  quiUs, 
and  a  scorpion's  taiL  .The  Pers.  »iar<^tfr,  =  ' man-eater' 
or  'man-eating  tiger',  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  tradition. 

1480  Another  maner  of  bestes  ther  is  in  ynde  that  ben  callyd  manticora,  and 
hath  a  visage  of  a  man.  and  thre  huge  grete  teeth  in  his  throte,  he  hath  eyen  lyke 
a  ghoot  and  body  of  a  lyon,  tayll  of  a  Scorpyon  and  voys  of  a  serpente  in  suche 
wyse  that  by  his  swete  songe  he  draweth  to  hym  the  pcplc  and  deuoureth  them 
And  is  more  delyuerer  to  zoo  than  is  a  fowle  to  flee  :  Caxton,  Mirrour  of  the 
World,  sig.  e  vil.  1508  The  mantycors  of  the  montaynes  j  Myght  fede  them 
on  thy  braynes!  I.  Skelton,  Pkyl.  Sparowt,  304,  Wks.,  Vol.  l.  p.  60  (1843). 
1601  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H..  Bk.  8,  ch.  31,  VoL  i.  n.  306.  1603  Then 
th'  Vnicom,  th'  Hy£na  tearing.tombs  |  Swift  Manticho,  and  Nidnan  Cephus  corns: 
y.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dn  Bartas,  p.  160  (1608X  1607  Of  the  Mantichora : 

Topsell,  Four-f.  Beasts,  p.  443.  1646   the  Beast  Marticora  which  is  of  a 

red  colour,  and  hath  the  head  of  a  man  lancing  out  sharpe  prickles  from  behind: 
Howell,  Lewis  XIII.,  p.  174. 

*mantnia,  sb.:  Sp. :  a  short  mantle;  a  light  cloak  worn 
over  a  woman's  dress;  a  large  veil  worn  over  a  woman's 
head. 

1815  The  mantilla,  a  sort  of  htrge  woollen  veil  wora  by  the  lower  chiss  of 
people  in  Andalusia :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  35,  p.  84.  1818  bad  exchanged  her 

coarse  unbecoming  costume  of  the  moming,  for  a  black  Spanish  dress  and  man* 
tillo:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  iii.  ch.  iii.  p.  136  (1819).  1819  The 
basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they  |  Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay:  Byron, 
Don  ynan.u.  cxz.  1836  the  solitary  figures... wrapped  in  the  black  mantillas 
of  Spain :  Rejl.  on  a  Ramile  to  Germany,  IMmi.,  p.  17.  1868  a  black  veil 

over  her  hair,  thrown  there  with  the  gnce  of  a  Spanish  mantilla :  Ouida,  StrtUk. 
more,  VoL  L  ch.  iv.  p.  54.  '1877    bladi  mantilla  and  dainty  laces:  Timos, 

Jan.  17.    (St.) 

*manto:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,  or  It    See  mantean. 

manton,  mantoon,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  manton:  a  large 
shawL 

1638  cut-works,  and  mantoons:  Webster,  Devil's  LesvhCate,  L  3.    (C] 

*mantua:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  manteau. 
manftlnrinm,  j3. :  Lat:  handle. 

bei:i691  Boyle.    [J.] 

manncaptor  (-^  -  -C  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  manucaptor, 
it.  monM-,='hand',  and  captor  (see  captor):  Leg.:  an  old 
term  for  a  surety  or  bailsman. 

1760  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  ^  Equity,  p.  163. 

manndnetor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  manudacere, 
='to  lead'by  the  hand':  a  leader;  a  conductor  of  music, 
who  beats  time  with  his  hand. 

bef.  1660  Love  be  your  manuductor:  Jordan,  Poena.    [T.] 

*mana&ctnre  (z^^r.),  maniCactnre,  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  Fr. 
mattu/acture,  manifacture  (Cotgr.) :  handiwork,  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  or  wares,  esp.  in  factories;  a  branch  of 
industry ;  anything  produced  by  handicraft,  anjrthing  made 
up ;  rarely y  a  factory. 

1611  Manifacture,  Manifacture^  workeooanship,  handieworke :  Cotgr.  1675 
There  was  not  in  the  whole  world  his  equal  for  a  superintendent  of  manufacture: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  loa  (1873).  1686    How  many  Manufsctures 

ruinedl  Acct.  Pertec.  of  Protest,  in  Franco,  p;  36. 

manuopera:  Late  Lat    See  manoenvre. 
lUa.wgtt.nnitt  name  of  a  very  dry  light  sherry,  produced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  San  Lucar  near  Cadiz  in  S.  Spain. 

1840  the  MMffsiuuMa  wine  is  excellent.. .the  name  describes  its  peculiar  light 
camomile  flavour:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p  339. 

[Sp.  /»(7».ro»<VA7,  = 'camomile'.] 
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mainril,  manMel,  mansale,  sb.:  Arab,  mamil,  matual, 
■='&  descending',  'an  alighting':  a  halting-place  at  the  end 
of  a  stage. 

1634  The  fift  night  our  Manztil  (or  loumies  end  for  that  ixf)  wai  at  Wkei" 
vKote :  Sir  Th.  Herbest,  Trav.,  p.  51.  16M  So  1000  as  Pliahu  had  run 

thrice  fifteen  degrees  in  our  HemU^lurt^  we  mounted  our  melancholy  Mules,  and 
niade  our  next  Manittl  at  Berry:  it.,  p.  iic  (1677),  168S  We  were  not 

able  to  reach  Obdeen-deen  (ye  usual  Menrill)  out  lay  at  a  sorry  Caravan  Sarai ; 
Hedges,  Diary,  July  30.    [Yule]  1811  A  Mansale  is  a  house  in  which 

travelleis  are  received  and  entertuoed  gratis:  Si^tJn's  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  xx. 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  u.  1884  announcing  the  anfval  of  travellers  to  the 
Mtnzil  kiatuh,  or  post-house  :  Ayrtka,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  45.  1840  But  there 
was  another  reason. ..for  the  Khan's  fixing  my  first  day's  munxil...at  a  village 
only  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Ooshnoo :  Fraskr,  KvortUttan,  ^c.  Vol  1.  LetTiv. 
p.  98.       1881  L.  Wallace,  Ben  Hitr,  8 

mao,  maon  :  Port.    See  mannd. 

nuume,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  maona :  a  large  Turkish  barge  or 
lighter,  also  called  mahor^H)e  (fr.  Fr.  mahoitne). 

1899  great  Hullces  called  Maonet,  and  large  broad  vesiels  termed  of  them 
PalaHdrie:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vcyafet,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  133. 

[Ultimately  fr.  Turk.  maghana,='a.  barge'.] 

maquaroon:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  macarooii. 

maanerelle,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  bawd,  a  procuress.  The  masc. 
m(tquerel,=^z,  mackerel',  'a  pander',  'a  pimp',  is  in  earlier 
use. 

1615  A  maquereU:  Overburv,  Nrm  *•  Choia  Charactert.  (Nares] 
1688  After  these,  a  maquerelle,  two  wenches,  two  wanton  ganutei«:  Shirlbv, 
Triumfk  if  Peace.    I«*.l 

marablane:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  myrobalan. 

*inarabon(t),  sb.:  Fr.  marabout:  a  kind  of  African  stork; 
the  downy  feathers  under  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  same, 
used  as  trimming. 

I860  terminated  with  tips  of  pink  marabout :  Harper' t  Mag.,  Vol.  i.  p.  S64. 
1871  I  had  shot  a  ct«codile,  and  a  marabou  stork:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  NUe  Tri- 
httariet,  ch.  xi.  p.  175.  *1874   Beautiful  feather  trimmings  are  made  of 

marabouts,  of  bright,  many-hued  feathers :  Hcha,  Dec.  30.    [St.] 

Marabont,  Eng.  fr.  Fr. ;  Horabi't,  Arab.  morabil,=^a.  her- 
mit': a  member  of  a  saintly  religious  order  among  the  Moors 
of  northern  Africa. 

1621  it  seems  their  Hoggies,  Magitians  and  Maribotts,  were  tampering  with 
the  ill  Spirit  of  the  Aire  all  the  while:  Howell,  Z.^/^,  11.  xi.  p.  13(1645).  1635 
Their  MaryimcMs  or  Battareas,  are  their  Priesu  or  Religious  persons:  Purchas, 
Piirrimi,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1573.  1684  seuenty  seuerall  sorts  of  Religious 

Orders,  as  Morahits,  Abaah,  Deruiaes^Papatsi,  Ra/adi,  Cohtini,  ^c. :  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav..  p.  160.  1704  'This  great  Gate,  tkty  tay...vnM  brought 
by  a  Marahbot  on  his  Shoulders:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.^  p.  9.  1759  they 

fear  and  reverence  this  bird  ;  they  even  carry  their  superstition  so  far,  as  to  place 
it  among  the  number  of  their  marabous,  that  is,  of  their  priests,  whom  they  look 
upon  as  persons  sacred  and  divine:  Tr.  Adansoiis  Vojf.  Senegal,  ^c..  Pinker- 
ton,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  649  (1614).  1830  Marabouts  insist  on  your  being  circuni' 
cised:  £.  Blaquiere,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  164  (and  £d.X 

maracock,  sb. :  ?  N.  Amer.  Ind.  See  quotations.  Perhaps 
the  U.  S.  maypop  is  a  corruption  of  maracock,  but  see  may- 
eock. 

1694  They  plant  also  Maracadu  a  wild  irait  like  a  Lemmon :  Cai^.  J. 
Smith,  Wks.,  p.  350  (18S4).  1723  Peas,  Beans,  Vetches,  Squashes,  May- 
cocks,  MaracocKs,  Melons,  Cucumbers:  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  il  ch.  iv.  p  116. 
—  The  Maracock,  which  u  the  Fruit  of  what  we  call  the  Passion  Flower:  ii., 
p.  taj. 

maragnto,  sb. :  Sp. ;  a  jib. 

1633  inibrccd  to  let  fall  their  mainc  sayle,  which  when  they  had  ruffled,  and 
kid  as  low  as  the  decke  would  giue  them  leaue,  they  tooke  out  another  lesser  one, 
which  they  call  Marabuio  [sic],  (as  they  doe  the  otheir,  ia  Borda)  which  is  a  kinae 
c^  irianguury  sayle :  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman't  Life  tfGutmasi,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  ii.  ch. «. 
p.  191. 

MaranatlUl.    See  Anathema  Maranatha. 

abt  1400  If  ony  man  loue  not  oure  Lord  Jbesu  Crist,  be  be  cursid,  Maranatha, 
that  is  in  the  comynge  of  the  Lord :  Wycliffite  BAle,  1  Cor.,  xvi.  aa.  1636 

Manatha,  Curses:  Cockeram,  Pl  i.  (and  Ed.).  18n  Thundering  forth 

with  yet  ivefa  conviction  MarematMa:  F.  W.  Faskaji,  Earfy  Dayt  Ckrixl., 
Vol.  I.  di.  ix.  p.  193. 

maraschino,  It. ;  maraaqnino^  Sp. ;  maTangiilii,  Fr. :  sb. : 
name  of  a  kind  of  liqueur  flavored  with  cherries,  originally 
with  Dalmatian  marasca  cherries. 

1797  regularly  after  dinner  drank  a  bottle  of  mareschini  [sie\'.  SotrTHsr, 
Lett.  dur.  Retid.  in  Spain,  p.  304.  1818  Divine  maretfuixo,  which— Lord, 
how  one  swallows :  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  88.  1838  I  rejected  malt 

with  tlie  air  of  his  majesty,  and  fotmed  a  violent  affection  for  nuuasChino:  Lord 
Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  9;  (1850X  1835  stomachs  accustomed  to  find 
blubber  a  sweetmeat,  and  tram  oil  preierable  to  maiaschino:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec. 
Voyage,  ch.  xvi.  p.  356.  1847  [See  Klxao&«nwanar].  1850  Did  you 
taste  the  plombinre,  ma'am,  and  the  maraschino  jelly?  Thackeray,  PendtmUs, 
VoL  II.  ch.  t  p.  7  (1879X  1876  the  coffee  and  ciitafoa,  the  mocha  and  mara- 
schino: J.  Grant,  One  ^Six  Htsndr.,  ch.  vii.  p,  54. 
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*maaraBmna,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iiapairiiot:  decay,  a 
pining  away. 

1667  pining  Atrophy,  |  Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  Pestilence:  Milton, 
P.  L.,  XI.  486,  p.  435  (1705).  1868  their  report  attributed  the  death  simply  to 
maratmue  (atrophy,  decay):  J.  W.  Croker,  Eesayt  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  p.  396  (1857X 

maravedi,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  small  money  of  account  and  a 
copper  coin  of  Spain,  equal  to  about  half  a  birthing  English. 
The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  a  Moorish  gold  coin 
weighing  about  60  grains,  struck  at  Cordova  by  the  dynasty 
of  the  Al-moravides,  or  Marabouts  (see  Marabout). 

T 1430  And  then  into  Spayne  fear  ye  schon,  ]  laikeM  ben  ther  of  little  prise : 
For  there  begtnneth  the  Maruediset:  In  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  VoL  II.  Bk.  viii. 
p.  1330.  1547—8   In  bras  they  haue  marinades  and  myites  and  other  smale 

peces:  Boorde,  Introduction,  ch.  xxix.  p.  197  (1870).  1555  Nowe  they  pay 
ciistome  to  the  kynge  of  Portugale  after  the  rate  of  .636*.  Marucdies  die  Mifiar, 
which  are  .193.  fanans,  Marucdies  are  Spanyshe  coynes  wherof  .vi.  go  to  a 
peny:  R.  Edbm,  Decades,  Sect.  iii.  p.  367  (1885).  1589   hogs  flesh,  two 

pounds  for  a  Foy  and  a  halfe,  which  is  six  marsuadiz:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Memlna't 
Hist.  Ckin.,  Vol.  I.  p.  17  (1833).  1612  for  with  sixe  and  twentie  Maruedijs 

that  I  gained  daily  by  thee,  I  did  defray  halfe  of  mine  ex^nces:  T.  Shblton, 
Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pl  iil  ch.  ix.  p.  aa6.  1638  amounting  to  little  more  then 

sixe  Marttuedit:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  of  Guxman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  i.  ch.  ill 
p.  33.  1688  refuse  not  a  marvedi,  a  blank:  Miodlbton,  Span.  Gipsy,  ii.  1, 
Wks.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  136  (1885).  1630  There  were  some  Sic/es,  some  Mem- 

iades,  I  An  As,  a  Drachma:  Johk  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  G  3  vli.  1657 

number  the  Maravedis  the  laeet  may  amount  to,  and  reflect  on  the  wealth  you 
have  sent  me:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett.  0/  Vmture,  No.  44,  VoU  1.  p.  87.  bet  1667 

With  Maneretues  make  th'  Account,  |  That  situate  Time  might  to  a  Sum  amount : 
Cowley,  Jf*t.,  Vol.  L  p.  350  (1707).  1669   had  I  Jl  the  wealth  of /Vn», 

I  would  not  let  go  one  Maravedis  to  you:  Dryden,  Mock-Astrvl.,  iii.  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  305  (1701).  beA  1670   But  what  is  it  worth  if  it  were  to  be  soldt 

Scarce  two  of  their  Maiavedies:  J.  Hacket,  Aip.  Williams,  Pl  i.  163,  p.  15s 
(1693)1  1707  Had  I  all  the  Wealth  at  Peru,  after  such  an  Extravagance, 

I  wou'd  not  part  with  a  sii^le  Marevedis  to  you :  Gibber,  Comic.  Loo.,  iv.p.  54. 
1797  sent  nim  away  without  nving  him  a  single  maravedi  for  his  labour: 
SouTHEY,  Lett.  dur.  Rttid.  in  Spain,  p.  184.  1833  not  one  of  them  having 

ever  been  known  to  be  worth  a  maravedi :  W.  Ikvinc,  Alkambres,  p.  73. 

[The  word  maravedi  is  fr.  Arab.  adj.  «k)r4^/tf,= 'pertain- 
ing to  a  Marabout'  (or  'the  Marabouts').] 

marcantant.    See  mercatante. 

marcareo.    See  macareo. 

marca8(8)ite  {n  z.  .l\  manineBite,  maranlaate,  sb. :  Eng. 
fr.  Fr.  mareassite,  or  Sp.  marqutsita,  or  It.  marcJtesita:  old 
name  for  certain  crystallised  forms  of  iron  pyrites ;  now  con- 
fined to  orthorhombic  varieties. 

1477  Calx  vive,  Sandifer,  and  Viiriall,  |  In  Maikasils,  TntiUs  T.  Norton, 
OrdinaU,  ch.  iii.  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p.  39  (1653).  1641  the 

stone  Marcasite:  R.  CoPLANn,  Tr.  Guyddt  Quest.,  Av.,  sig.  S  iii  r>.  1663 

the  stone  called  Matchasita,  whiche  George  AgricoUi  called  Pyrites:  W.  Wardb, 
"Tr.  Aiessio's  Seer.,  Pt.  iii.  fol.  17  i^.  1662   litle  peces  of  manjuesite^  and 

stones:  W.  Turner,  Bathes,  sig.  B  i  r".  1600  we  found  a  mine  oi Mar. 

caiites  which  glister  like  golde  (but  all  is  not  gold  that  yUstereth):  R.  i^AKLUrT, 


the  Stone  called  Matchasita,  whiche  George  Agricola  called  Pyrites:  W.  Wards, 

Tr.  ^/^xMo'ii'/CT-.,  Pt.  III.  fol  "     ~   ■'■ 

stones:  W.  Turner,  Bathes, 

caxites  which  glister  like  golde ,  _  _  .  .  . 

Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  575.  1601  the  Marquesit  or  brass  ore:  Holland.  Tr. 

Ptin.  N.  H.,m.yi,  ch.  13,  Vol.  IL  p.  51a.      1610  [See  nUICBMlkX     VSiX 


Mareassite,  The  Mareassite,  or  fire-stone;  a  mineral!  that  smdls  like  brimstone: 
and  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  yellow,  shining  as  gold ;  and  the  while  (the  purer,  and 
better  of  the  two)  like  siluer :  Cotcr.  1636   full  of  Maiqnisat  and  minerall 

appearances:  Porch  as,  PiUyHmt,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  S3«.  bef.  1662  There 

I  law  Marcasites,  Mineialls,  and  many  a  stone :  Bloomfield,  in  Ashmole's 
Theat  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  jog  (165a).  1665  The  Mountains  are  not  without 

Marqu'isate  and  Minerals,  which  but  by  search  are  not  to  be  discerned :  Sia  Th. 
Herbert,  T'rov.,  p.  16  (167^).  1672   a  multitude  of  Metalline  Ores,  Mar- 

chasites  of  several  sorts.  Antimonies,  Tinn'd-glass:  R.  Bovlb,  Virtue*  if  Gomst, 
p.  96.  —  1  have  found  shining  Marchasites,  not  only  in  other  solid  Stones,  but 
in  Marbles:  ib.,  p.  138.  1698  the  Surface  only  of  one  Side  be  converted  jnto 
this  Pyrites,  or  Marchasite:  J.  Ray,  Three  Discourses,  ii.  p.  184  (1713). 

marcato,  adj.  and  adv.:  It.:  Mtts.:  distinct,  distinctly, 
with  decision,  a  direction  to  performers  to  render  single 
notes,  a  passage,  or  a  movement,  with  decision  and  distinct- 
ness. 

marcel,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  marcello  (Florio) :  "a  coyne  cur- 
rant in  Rome",  and  elsewhere  in  Italy.     Obs. 

1555  One  that  weith  one  caratte  is  of  value  Fanan  iL  whid)  are  abowt  two 
marcels  of  syluer:  R.  Eden,  Duadts,  Sect.  iii.  p.  36s  (1885). 

March:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  March,  Mars,  fr.  Lat.  Martius 
(M«>tn>),»' (month)  of  Mars';  see  Mars:  the  first  month  of 
the  Ancient  Roman  year,  the  third  month  of  the  English 
and  of  the  later  Roman  year. 

SDlrclieii,  sb.  sing,  and  pl. :  Ger. :  a  folk-tale,  a  tale,  a 
fable. 

1885  The  Punjaub  tales. ..are,  natuially,  rather  modem  and  civilised. ..more 
so  than  Servian  and  Romaic  MSrchen :  A  tketunun,  Aug.  as,  p.  ajo/a, 

*marchepane,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  marsepain  (Mod.  Fr. 
massepain),  or  It.  marciapane  (Florio):  a  sweet  cake  or 
biscuit  containing  almonds. 
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MARCHESA 


^.xM-,  I  Sugetta,  ypo 
p.  1 1 5  (1884).       1691  Good 


UTS— 80  My  queyntUt  and  most  epicurelilce  confectioiu, 
erase,  and  nuucbepane:  Gab.  Ha«vkv,  /.tit.  Bk.,p.  115  (1884. 
thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane :  Shaks.,  Rom.,  i.  5,  9.  16M   It  u  a 

good  meate ;  they  ne  it  also  in  feasting,  for  lack  of  almonds  to  make  marchpanes : 
E.  GaiMSTON,  Tr.  ITAcatla's  Hut.  W.  Indut,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  154  (1880). 
1608  The  people  of  India,  if  we  will  credit  Monardus,  do  make  of  the  worms  diven 
juncats, — as  we  do  tarts,  marchpanes,  wafers,  &  cheese.cakes — to  eat  instead  of 
other  dainties:  TorsELL,  StrfmU,  p.  815.  161S  suckets,  march-panes: 

Wither,  Sat..  Vanity.  bef.  1887  there's  a  toad  in  march-une  for  you: 
MiDDLBTON,  Witch,  i.  «,  Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  J77  (1885).  *1«7  perfumes, 

march-paines,  and  other  jiinkerie:  Sat.  Riv.,aaf.  24,  p.  661/s.    (St.] 

'I'marchesa,  sb. :  It. :  a  marchioness ;  maxchese,  a  mar- 
quess. 

Ign  The  favourite  maid  of  an  Italian  marchua  who  was  occupying  the 
Villa  Bianca  for  the  season :  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Miiu  is  TUiu,  ch.  iv.  p.  3< 
(i879> 

marchetto.^/.iiianshetti,j^. :  It.  (Florio):  a  small  maxco 
{q.  v.),  a  small  Italian  coin  worth  about  a  halfpenny  English. 

IMT— 8  in  syluer  they  haue  mailcetes :  a  market  is  a  nly  balpeny :  Boordb, 
iHtndvctuM,  ch.  xxv.  p.  187  (1870X  1888  So  that  the  savde  .ju.  poundes 

cS  Venece  subtile,  wyl  cost  about  .xx.  frenche  crownes  of  golae:  which  amount 
to  about  two  ManlUtti  (whiche  make  one  peny)  the  pounde :  R.  Eden,  DtcatUt, 
Sect.  III.  p.  267  (1885).  —  Greene  ginger  to  put  m  conserues,  is  woorth  in  Calicut 
three  quarters  of  one  fanan  the  iarazuola,  which  is  abowte  twoo  poundes  for  one 
maichetto:  ii.,  p.  atiS. 

marcial(l):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  martiaL 
maieo,  sb. :  Sp.  and  Port. :  a  weight  of  eight  ounces ;  a 
mark. 

1898  another  weight  which  they  call  Marco,  which  is  eight  ounces  or  halfe 
a  totilo  of  Cm,  &  9  ounces  of  F«n«  sotile:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vofagts,  Vol  11.  i. 

marcor  {it  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  manor :  decay,  faintness, 
languor. 

1648  extenuation  and  marcour:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttiul.  Ef.    [J.] 

Mardi  gras,  phr. :  Fr. :  Shrove  Tuesday.    See  gras. 

18U  this  motley  crew  of  inhabitants...dressed  more  ludicrously  than  any 
masks  on  a  Mardi-grat:  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  236. 

*inare  dansum,  phr. :  Late  Lat.,  'a  closed  sea' :  a  sea,  or 
a  part  of  an  ocean,  closed  (or  declared  to  be  closed)  by  a 
particular  nation  against  free  navigation. 

marshal  de  camp,  sb.  phr. :  Fr. :  a  field-marshal. 

1779  Monsieur  de  Bcauveau  was  goiogj  they  knew  not  whither,  at  the  head 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  three  lieutenant-generals  and  six  or  eight 
mar<chaux-de.camp  under  him:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lettm,  Vol.  vii.  p.  909  (i8s8X 

T"ft'^*1,  sb. :  Sp. :  ivory. 

1638  Marfill,  Amber,  and  Tinta  Roxa:  Purchas,  POgrimt,  Vol  i.  Bk.  iv. 
P-  537- 

marge,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  marge:  border,  edge,  brink, 
margin. 

1598  the  flowrie  marge  |  Of  a  Desh  streame :  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  iv.  viii.  61. 
1813  By  this  the  muse  arrives  |  At  Ely's  ialed  miiKe :  Drayton,  Polyolb., 
xxiL    [R.]  18..  the  many-knotted  waterflags,  I 'rhat  whistled  sufT and  dry 

about  the  marge:  Tennyson,  Mart* lyArOatr^^Hya.,  Vol.  11.  p.  9(188^). 

*matgi]i&lia,  sb.pl.:  neut.  pL  of  Late  Lat.  marginOlis, 
=' marginal':  mai^nal  notes. 

maxgosa,  jA :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port.  awa^0M,= 'bitter':  a 
name  of  the  neem  (q.  v.). 

1803  an  additional  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  Hurgosah  tree:  Wellington, 
Disf.,  Vol.  I.  p.  891  (1844). 

margose,  sb.:  apparently  for  Margaux,  See  Ohfttean 
Hargaoz. 

1781  I  drink  right  French  maigote :  Sheridan,  in  Swift's  Wks.,  Vol  n. 
p.  7»4  («84J)- 

maigrave  {,!L  x),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Ger.  Markgrdve,  or  Fr. 
margrave :  a  Markgraf,  a  count  or  earl  of  a  German  border 
province. 

1S61  The  chief  and  head  of  them  was  the  margnve  (as  they  call  him)  of 
Bruges:  Robinson,  Tr.  Mon's  Utotia,  Pref.    (T.]  I8l7  the  Margrane  of 

Brandtburg:  F.  MoRY<iON,  Itin.,  Ft.  i.  p.  &  167S  a  small  Town  with  a 

Castle  belonging  to  the  Markgrave  of  Taurlach :  J.  Rav,  y^wTt  Lm  Countr., 

L94.  1809  the  margraves  of  Baden :  Maty,  Tr.  Ritibtck't  Trav.  Gtrm., 

t.  ii.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  4. 

nuurgravine  (.££  --  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  margravine,  or  Ger. 
Markgrafinn :  the  wife  of  a  margrave,  a  woman  holding  the 
rank  of  a  margrave. 

*mariage  de  conTeiianee,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  marriage  of  con- 
venience, a  marriage  arranged  as  a  matter  of  business. 

1884  What  the  deuce  does  a  maria^e  de  ctmrviuuue  mean  but  all  this: 
Thackeray,  Ntwconut,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxviii  p.  320  (1879).  1883   and  looks 

upon  the  intimate  connection  which  the  husbandman  forms  with  her  as  a  cold- 
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blooded  mariart  de  cettveMoue:  Lord  Lvtton,  Caxtmuana,  Vol.  11.  Ess.  aa, 
p.  01.  1888  a  marriage  de  cmvenoHce:  Capt.  Mavne  Reid,  Cluld  Wife, 

Vol.  III.  ch.  xxi.  p.  308.  1871  Mariaget  de  convenoMce  were  so  common  at 

that  time  throughout  Gennany  and  Hungary:  J.  C.  Young,  Mem.  C.  M.  Ymutt, 
Vol.  II.  cb.  xvii.  p.  351. 

Maribot.    See  Harabont. 

marid,  .r^. :  Arab.  ^xirCt^is' rebel':  an  evil  jinnee  of  the 
most  dangerous  class. 

1839  When  the  Mirid  heard  these  words  of  the  fisherman,  he  said,  There  is 
no  deity  but  God  I  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arab.  Ntt.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iu  p.  8a 

marinade  (.i  —  a),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  marinadt :  a  pickle  in 
which  meat  and  fish  are  soused  before  being  cooked. 

1789  Cut  the  fins  and  tail  of  your  fish  off,  and  lay  to  soak  in  a  marinade  for 
an  hour  or  two,  which  is  a  little  vmegar,  white  wine,  salt  and  water,  some  green 
onions  and  bay  leaves:  W.  Verral,  Cookery,  p.  33. 

*marioii(xi)ette  {J.—  —  ±),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yx.marionnette: 
a  puppet  moved  by  strings,  one  of  a  set  of  puppets  which  go 
through  a  miniature  theatrical  performance  ;  also,  attrib. 

1887  The  mover  of  the  marionnette  bandits  had  meanwhile  made  good  his 
escape;  C.  Mac  Farlane,  Banditti &^ Robbers,-^  art.  1883  Sedgwick's 

movrng  waxwork,  performing  dogs  and  monkeys,  marionettes,  performing  seals : 
Standard,  I>ec.  27,  p.  3. 

marlvandatre,  sb. :  Mod.  Fr. :  excessive  refinement  of 
style,  mannerism,  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  Marivaux. ' 

1768  Cr^illon  is  entirely  out  of  fashion,  and  Marivaux  a  proverb:  metri' 
vauder  and  marivaudage  are  established  terms  for  being  prolix  and  tiresome : 
HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  436  (1857).  1890  It  u  perhaps  an  obvious 
criticism — or  witticism — to  say  that  there  is  a  little  metrtventdnge  in  the  essay  on 
Marivaux:  Athemtum,  Aug.  16,  p.  333/3. 

*Mark,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  modem  silver  coin  of  the  German 
Empire,  worth  nearly  i.r.  English. 

marmiton,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  scullion,  a  cook's  assistant. 

1754  I  wish  therefore^  that  you  could  find  me  at  Brussels  an  humble  marmitam, 
toumedrocke,  or  other  animal,  who  could  roast  and  boil  decently,  and  do  nothing 
more:  Lord  Chbstbrpisld,  Lttt.,  Bk.  11.  No.  Ixxxviii.  Misc  Wks.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  407  (1777).  1849  Between  these  three  generals  of  division  aides-de-camp 

perpetually  passed,  in  the  form  of  active  and  observant  marmitons :  Lord 
Bbaconsfibld,  Tancred,  Bk.  L  ch.  vL  p.  36  (1B81). 

marmotto,  .r^. :  It.:  the  Alpine  rat,  a  rodent  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Arctomys.  Anglicised  as  marmot,  perhaps 
through  Fr.  marmotte. 

1691  the  Marmotto,  or  Mux  Alfinut,  a  Creature  as  big  or  bigger  than  a 
Rabbet,  which  absconds  all  Winter,  doth  (as  Hiidanut  tells  us)  live  upon  its  own 
Fat:  J.  Ray,  Crratim,  Pt.  11.  p.  301  (1701). 

*marone,  sb. :  It.  marrone,  maroni  (pi.,  Florio) :  a  large 
kind  of  sweet  chestnut,  native  in  S.  Europe.  Anglicised  as 
maroon.  Also,  when  fr.  Fr.  marron,  a  dark  crimson  or  red 
color,  a  firework  which  explodes  with  a  report  like  that  of  a 
cannon. 

1613  iftheybe  marones  or  great  chestnuts  they  would  be  the  better :  Patten fer 
of  BenveHuto.  [Naies]  1699  To  these  add  roasted  Marooni,  Pistackin,  Ptne- 
KemeU;  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  App,,  sig.  P  8  ro. 

'*marO(11lili,  .r^.,  also  attrib. :  Fr. :  leather  prepared  from 
goat  skin,  morocco  leather  (see  morocco). 

1800  And  hither  do  all  the  bordering  regions  bring  their  goat-skins,  whereof 
the  foresaid  Marockin  or  Cordouan  leather  is  made:  John  Pory,  Tr.  Leds  Hist. 
A/r.,  p.  90.  1644  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  library,  well  furnished  with  excellent 
books  all  bound  in  maroquin  and  gilded :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  67  (1873). 
1683  the  Leather  which  we  call  Marroquin  or  S/anisk  Leather:  J.  Da  vies, 
Ambassadors  Tmv.,  BV.  VI.  p.  iiS(,te6g).  1684    in  this  Water  are  all  the 

red  Marroquins  wash'd  that  are  made  at  Diarbeonir,  surpassug  in  colour  all 
odiere  in  the  East :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemiet>t  Trav.,  Vol.  L  Bk.  iii.  p.  104.  1699 
'Toese  made  up  many  hundred  Folio's,  finely  Bound  in  Red  Maroquin  and  Gilt : 
M.  Lister,  Journ.  to  Paris,  p.  ia6.  1748  shoes  of  blue  Mefoquin : 

Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xxxiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  333  (1817). 

marquesite,marquisate:  Eng.fr.  Fr.    See  marcassite. 

*maraneterie,  Fr. ;  marquetry  {J-  -  =.,  -qu-  as  Fr.),  Eng. 
fr.  Fr. :  sb. :  inlaid  wood  of  different-colored  pieces  of  thin 
material,  such  as  veneer,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl, 
ivory. 

1601  fine  inlaid  works  in  nuuquetlrie  of  divers  colours:  Holland,  Tr.  Plim. 
H.  H.,  Bk.  II,  ch.  37,  Vol  L  p.  333.  1817  The  flashing  of  the  sword's  rich 

marquetry:  T.  Moore,  Laiia  Rookk,  Wks.,  p.  38  (i860).  1836  a  marqueterie 
table:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Kiv.  Gny,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  vi.  p.  343  (1881).  1833 

there  was  neither  velvet,  nor  gilding,  nor  buki,  nor  marfuetrie:  Lord  Lytton, 
Godol/k.,  ch.  xix.  p.  37/3  (New  Ed?).  1849    maiqueterie  tables:  A.  Reach, 

C/.  Lorimer,  p.  35.  1888    the  hangings  were  of  rou  tendre ;  ormolu,  buhl, 

rosewood,  marqueterie,  porcelaine  de  Sevres,  were  not  wanting:  Ouida,  Strath, 
mare.  Vol  11.  ch.  xx.  p.  336. 

marron,  sb.:  Fr.  (Cotgr.):  a  person  who  shovels  away 
snow  so  as  to  make  paths,  a  guide,  a  chair-man. 

abt  1806  we  toke  moyles  to  stey  us  up  the  mountayne,  and  toke  also 
marones  to  kepe  us  frome  hdlynge :  Sir  R.  Guvlforoe,  Pyigrymage,  p.  80 
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(Camd.  See.,  iSsi).  Idl  My  authour  of  this  Ule  U  our  Maron  of  Turin : 
T.  CORVAT,  Cmditut,  Vol.  i.  p.  9a  (1776X  16T0  Matons,  or  Men  with 

little  open  Chairs,  to  carry  you  up  and  down  the  Hill  for  a  Crown :  R.  LASSBts, 
V»y.  ilaL,  Pt.  I.  p.  49  (1698)1    —  oiu-  Chairmen  or  Marons :  «$.,  p.  si. 

Har(r)ot :  Fr.,  proper  name  (CUmeni)  Afarot,  a  poet  (1495 
—1544):  used  by  Pnillips  to  designate  a  laurel  crown  or 
wreath. 

1611  Thee  of  the  Mamt  \ncte.  That  i*  the  Lawtell,  so  called  from  one 
Marrcl  a  French  Poet]  worthy  doe  we  deeme :  R.  Phillips,  in  Paaug.  Vtrm 
on  Coryat'a  Cruiitia,  ng.  ttV  (1776X 

Han,  name  of  the  god  of  war  of  Roman  mythology, 
earlier  called  Mavors,  identified  with  Gk.  Ares ;  name  of  the 
superior  planet  nearest  to  the  earth,  perhaps  so  named  from 
its  red  color;  name  of  the  metal  iron  m  alchemy.  See 
Mavors. 

abt.  1S86  To  been  hym  aelf  the  Erete  hertet  bane  |  fibr  after  Man  he  senieth 
now  dyane:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Knt't  Tab,  1683.  beT.  US9  O  cruell  Man, 

thou  dedly  mi  of  war !  J.  Skklton,  Wla.,  Vol.  L  p.  10  (1S4O.  15T8  that 

fleshy  part  of  the  thombe,  which  Palmesten  do  termetlie  hill  of  inarr;  J.  Banistbr, 
Hist.  Mnn.  Bk.  iv.  foL  64  1^.  bef.  169S  Mars,  come  thonderinK  down,  |  And 
never  sheatn  thy  swift-revenging  sword:  Greknb,  OrlamiU  Fur.,  Wks.,  p.  io8/a 
(i86t).  160S  Heer,  many  a  Jforr  vn-bloody  Combats  fights,  I  Heer  many  a 
Herma  iinds*out  new  delights;  J.  Stlvsster,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  MagniC,  p.  65 
(1608).  1640  Then  peace  and  truth  on  all  the  earth  I'll  send;!  Nor  moody 

Man  my  meialls  may  nuq>eiid:  H,  More,  PIkil.  Pa.,  1.  37,  p.  io(i647X  I6B0 
▼ou  must  grant  him  |  A  Man  of  men  in  arms:  Massingbr,  Baskf.  Ltver,  v.  3, 
wks^,  p.  413/x  (1839X  ,  1666  the  male  sort  from  their  infancy  practice  the  rude 
postures  of  Mitrt,  covering  their  naked  bodies  with  massie  Targets,  their  right 
band  bnutdishing  a  loag...Azaguay:  Sir  Th.  Hbr«ert,  Trm.,  p.  za  (1677X 

Mftrsala,  name  of  a  class  of  white  Sicilian  wines,  so  called 
from  Marsala^  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily ;  akin  to 
sherry,  but  generally  lighter. 

18M  Jack  Screwby  has  a  night  once  a  week,  sardines  and  ham  for  supper, 
and  a  cask  of  Marsala  in  the  comer:  Thackeray,  StUKvmet,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxv. 

p.  409  (1879). 

marsall:  Anglo-Ind.    See  massanlah. 
marshal(l) :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  martial 

Martaliaii,  name  of  certain  large  glazed  jars,  originally 
exported  from  Martaban  in  Pegu. 

1098  In  this  towne  many  of  the  great  earthen  pots  are  made,  which  in  India 
are  called  Martauanas :  Tr.  J.  Van  LituchoUn't  Vcy.,  p.  30.    [Yule]  167S 

an  huge  Heap  of  long  jan  like  Mortivaxis:  Fryer,  E.  Ittdia,  180(1698).  [1^.] 
1688  These  they  call  Mortaban  }^a^  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Pegu,  whence 
they  are  brought,  and  carried  all  over  India:  Dampikr,  Voy.,  w.j^iifv^  [«A.] 
ITll  Ivory,  Beowax,  Mortivao  and  small  Jan :  C  Lockyer,  Trait  i»  Indim, 
35-    I»l 

martagon  {>l  ::-=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  marlagon:  the  Turk's 
cap  lily,  Lilium  Martagon. 

I U40  the  powdre  of  Moctnon:  Tr.  Vip't  Lytttt  Pracfytt,  sig.  C  iii  r*. 
IMS  murtagaa...b  also  called  m  englishe  Martagon:  W.  Turner,  Namtt  0/ 
Htrbt,  sig.  H  iii  c*.  1664  Primrtut,  FritiUaria,  Mariagom,  Fraxitulla, 
Tulips :  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hart.,  p.  115  (1719):  IMS  It  wase  a  flower  lik  a 

tuh°ppe,  but  hung  down  like  a  Martagon :  HattaH  Carrtsf. ,  Vol.  u.  p.  87  (1878X 
1T6T  Martagon  lily,  sometimes  called  Turk's  cap,  from  the  reflexed  position  of 
their  flower.|eaves:  J.  ABBRCRoMBtE,  Ev.  Man  ami  GanUner,  p  737/a  (1S03X 
1778  I  send  you  two  martagon  roots:  HoR.  Walpole,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  v.  p.  469 
{I8S7X 

*iiiartello[-/<'«'«r],  sb.:  It.  martello,='ai  hammer':  name 
given  to  towers  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  raised 
by  Charles  V.  as  defences  against  pirates ;  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  English  from  Corsica  in  1794  to  designate  a 
circular  fort  on  the  south-east  and  south  coasts  of  England. 

18M  is  defended  like  a  martello  tower  by  one  huge  Iravening  gun :  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trmi.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  u  ch.  iv.  p.  136. 

martial  {it  =.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  martial,  ultimately  fr. 
Lat.  Mars  {Marl-) ;  see  Mars :  pertaining  to  war,  military, 
.war- like,  brave;  pertaining  to  the  planet  Mars;  pertaining 
to  iron.     Rarely  used  as  sb.  for  a  martialist. 

abt.  14B0  They  baue  their  land  irhoUy,  J  Their  triumph  eke,  and  marshall 
li^or/:  Flower^  Lta/.  [R.]  bef.  U29  Valiant  as  Hector  in  euery  mardall 
nede :  J.  Skbltoh,  Ivb.,  VoL  1.  p.  11  (1843X  1081   of  whom  he  receiued 

suche  lemynge,  as  well  in  actes  martiall  as  in  other  libeial  sciences :  Elyot, 
Ctvtmcnr,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  VoL  i.  p.  37  (1880)1  1046  bothe  justlie  to  be  re. 

nowmed  for  their  martiall  prowesse:  Tr.  Patydm  Vtrgitt  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  66  (3846).  1079  some  Captaines  haue  bin  endued  with  excellent  vertnes, 

and  yet  notwithstanding  haue  bene  insufficient  in  martial]  alEsires  deseruing  P[aise 
in  a  captaine:  North,  Tr.  Plntarck,  p.  1073  (161a).         bef.  1086  before  Poets 
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did  soften  vs,  we  were  full  of  coumge,  giuen  to  martiall  exercises:  Sn>Kt\,Apal. 
Past.,  p.  SI  (1868X  1090  My  martial  prizes.. .Won  on  the  fifty-headed  Volga's 
waves:  Marlowe,  /  TamlmrL,  L  a,  Wks.,  p.  lo/a  (18^8).  1600   he  would 

exercise  martiall  law  upon  them  all;  Holland,  Tr.  Ltvy,  Bk.  v.  ^  aio.  abt. 
1680  he  liad  six  Sonnes,  and  all  Martiall  faiave  men :  (1653)  R.  Naunton, 
/'nv^w.  ^<f.,  p.  39(1870)1  1648   it  was  moved  this  day  martial  law  might 

pass  upon  them :  Evblyn,  Camsf.,  VoL  iii.  p.  17  (187a).  1600  Quarter 

younelves  in  order,  some  abaft,  |  Some  in  the  Ships  waste,  all  in  martial  order : 
Hbywood,  Fortnnt  by  Land,  iv.  p.  416. 

S.  D. 


marticora :  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  mantldionL 

martingale  fjL  —  j.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  martingale:  a  strap 
or  thong  which  passes  from  a  horse's  bit  (or  near  it)  between 
the  fore-legs  to  the  girth ;  a  short  spar  under  a  ship's  bow- 
sprit. 

1611  Mariingalt,  A  Martingale  for  a  horse :  0>tgr.  bef.  1616  what  a 
hunting  head  she  carries,  sure  she  has  been  ridden  with  a  martingale :  Bead.  & 
Fu,  Scorn/.  Lady,  ii.  i.    [R.] 

*inartyr  (.££—),  sb.:  Old  Eng^  and  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat. 
martyr,  fr.  Gk.  iiaprvp  Otaprvt),=>'a  witness':  one  who  is 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  his  faith  by  death  or  suffering,  esp. 
an  early  Christian  who  suffered  death  rather  than  renounce 
his  faith;  also  metaph.  one  who  suffers  for  any  cause  or 
belief. 

•71  mid  m  unarimedan  weotode  halign  martyra  ^  ealle  motan  wunian  mid 
Drihtne  in  eallra  worida  world :  Blickling  Hamitus,  p.  as  (Morris,  1 874).  abL 
IMS  V  martred  as  tliilke  tyme,  Seynt  Albon  was  011,  fThat  was  the  iinte  Martir, 
that  to  Engolond  come :  R.  Gloucbster,  p.  8a.    [R.]  abt.  1886  she  is  tlie 


prcising  of  this  world,  and  she  is  as  thise  martirs  in  eptlitee :  Chaucer,  Ptrsanss 
Tail,  C.  7*.,  p.  (7a  (i8s6)i  1497  apostoles  &  martyn  confessoun  &  virgyns : 
Alkok,  Mans  Ptyf.,  sig.  c  iii  r>/a.  1081  tliere  be  so  frequent  exainples  of 


martyra:  Elyot,  Cravrmain  Bk.  in.  ch.  xi.  VoL  11.  p.  379  (i8So)i  1007  That 
euen  a  martin  sigh  it  is,  |  Whose  ioy  you  are  and  ad  his  Mis:  TatttFs  Misc., 
p.  a33  (1870).  1069   Abel]  is  accounted  the  Srst  Martir,  and  the  firat  that 

possessed  Paradise:  Grapton,  Chnn.,  Pl  1.  p.  5.  1009  whom...Martires 

doe  heboid:  W.  Warner,  Alhitm's  EiuHantl,mi.  IIL  di-  xviiL  p.  7a.  '1877 
acts  of  martyis,  homilies,  catechisms:  Tmrr,  Dec  to.    [St.] 

marvedi:  Sp.    See  maraTOtU. 
Marybuck.    See  Marabont. 
*Manto  matto,  phr. :  It :  mad  March. 

*1874  the  proverbially  capricious  weather  of  litis  Mam  matte:  Echo, 
Mar.  31,  p.  X    [St.] 

mascarade,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  masquerade. 

1670  Here  also  it  is  that  the  Mascarades  march  in  Crsnum/tiine,  and  make 
themselves  and  othera  merry:  R.  Lassbls,  Vay.  ItaL,  Pt.  II,  p-  iis  06q6). 
1849  he  does  not  believe  that  the  present  mascarade  can  go  on  at  Paris: 
H.  Greville,  Diary,  p.  314. 

mascarade  {±:.ii  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  mascarada,  or  It 
mascarata :  a  masquerade. 

1087  a  part  of  the  masquetmda  of  an  high  mass:  Harmar,  Tr.  Btna,  p.  134. 
(T.I  1097  The  Italians  make  their  galliardes  (which  they  tcarme  saltartUii 
irfaue,  and  frame  ditties  to  them,  whkb  in  their  mascaradaes  tbey  sing  and  dance : 
Th.  Morlxy,  Mns.,  p.  181.  16U  Hauing  spent  neere  an  houre,  in  this 

maskarado;  as  they  entered,  [they]  in  like  manner  departed:  Capt.  J.  Smith, 
}yks.,p.  ia4  (1884)!  1680  Nabssans,  Stmydcns,  and  many  othen  went  with 
a  Maskarado,  or  to  dance  at  the  old  Kiiig*  house:  Purchas  PUgrims,  VoL  L 
Bk.  iv.  p.  396.  1608   appmnted  a  solemn  Mascarado  to  he  acted:  Sntrat 

Practcd.  a/Parlt.,  July  a6— Aug.  a.  No.  a,  p.  18. 

mascarata,  sb. :  It  (Florio) :  a  masquerade. 

bef.  1670  What  were  it  else,  but,  as  the  Proverb  says.  Extra  chtnsm  saltart, 
to  Dance  well,  but  quite  out  of  the  measure  of  the  Mascamtal  J.  Hacket,  A6/. 
WiUiams,  Pt.  1. 159,  p.  151  (1693). 

mascaron,  sb. :  Fr.,  'a  large  mask' :  Archit. :  a  large  gro- 
tesque human  face. 

1664  their  Ideas  are  so  base  and  mtaenble,  that  they  produce  nothing  save 
Mascarans,  wretched  Cartonchts,  and  the  like  idle  and  impertuent  Gratssks: 
Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtarts  Parall.  Archit.,  Pret,  p.  3. 

mascotte,  sb. :  Fr. :  something  which  is  supposed  to  bring 
good  luck ;  a  person  who  is  supposed  to  bring  good  luck. 

masjid:  Arab.    See  mnqjid. 

masnad:  Arab.    See  mnsnnd. 

masoola:  Anglo-Ind.    See  massoolab. 

*masoreth,  mas(s)ora(h),  sb. :  Heb.  mas{s)orah,  mOsSreth, 
»fdjftv#rt,«=' tradition':  the  body  of  authoritative  marginal 
or  rubrical  comments  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1648  the  masoreths  and  rabbinical  schoUasU:  Milton,  Afal.  Snuct.,  Wks., 
VoL  \.  p.  334  (1806)1 

masqne,  mask,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tnasgue:  a  disguise  for 
the  human  face,  a  false  face ;  a  masquerade,  a  mumming,  a 
body  of  masked  revellers  or  mummers;  a  musical  drama 
popular  in  i6, 17  cc. ;  a  person  wearing  a  cover  over  his  (or 
her)  face ;  metaph.  a  screen,  a  pretence ;  a  moulded  or  carved 
representation  of  a  face  or  of  the  front  of  a  bust 

bef.  1636  Some  haue  I  sene  ere  this,  ful  boldlie  come  daunce  in  a  maske, 
whose  dauncing  became  theym  so  well,  that  yf  theyr  vysours  had  beene  of  theyr 
faces,  shame  woulde  not  haue  suffrcd  theym  to  set  forth  a  foote :  Sir  T.  More, 
Wks.,  p.  1039.    [R.)  1049   in  a  maske,  or,  at  the  feast  of  a  maiiage: 

W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Itai.,  fol.  84  V,  1080  By  thu  time  entered  an  other 

Masque :  J.  Lyly,  Enfhms  A*  Us  Engl.,  p.  335  (^i868X  1091  Thou  know'st 
the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  lace:  Shaks.,  Ram.,  a,  a,  83.  1006  Degree 
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being  viaurded,  |  Tin  uowonhiett  ihows  as  fairly  in  Xht  nuuk :  —  Tfvil.,  L  t,  84. 
16M  She  Uioiiglit  him  louely  in  Uiai  warlick  maik :  I  Or  wlwii  his  brasse-refulgem 
shield  he  rais'd:  Geo.  Sandys,  Tr.  Ovui't  Mit.,  Bk.  yiii.  p.  tso,  1MB 

having  visors  and  masks  on  their  faces:  Evelyn,  Diary,yo\.  i.  p.  182  (1873). 
1666  Inter-ludes,  Masques,  Kire-works  and  such  devices  wonderfully  take  them: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.^  p.  376  (1677)1         1716  GiuUo  Romaiio  has  fine  Airs 
*       .  Pain  " 


for  Masks:  Richardson,  T/uor. 


,T>u 


1846  a  mask  gives 


courage,  and  conceals  a  blush:  Ford,  Haitdok.  S/atMt  Pt.  i.  p.  484. 

*]na8aaerade  {S-IL),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  masquerade  (Cotgr.): 
an  assembly  (for  dancing  or  other  amusement)  of  persons 
disguised  by  masks  and  dominoes  or  fancy  costumes ;  a  dis- 
guising dress ;  metaph.  a  disguise.    See  masoaxa-. 

1620  some  Gentlemen. ..were  the  Inventors  of  a  Masquerade  to  express  his 
opinion.  One  clothing  himself  like  the  MamugnAx  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hut. 
Counc.   TrmttP.  xvii.  (X676X  1672   the  entertainment  of  the  wedding 

masquerades:  Evelyn,  Cormf.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  31  (1871).  1678  Atheism  for  the 
most  part  prudenly  [nc]  chusing  to  walk  abroad  m  Masquerade :  Cudworth, 
JnuU.  Sfst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iu  p.  61.  1679  To  these  th'  address  with  Strtnada,  I 
And  Court  with  Batti  and  MatfMtrmU$ :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  itL  p.  139. 
1713  What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  MaidiL  t  In  courtly  balls,  and  midnight 
masquerades:  Pope,  Rapt  (ff  Lock,  i.  ■)%.  1733  He. ..talks  of  Pbys,  Operas, 
and  Masquerades,  but  not  a  word  oiT  Love:  Gent,  .Wag.,  p.  J73/1.  bef.  1783 

Papists  in  Masquerade:  R.  North,  Exanten,  i.  L  34,  p.  31  (1740X  1786  Till 
gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade:  Cowper,  Tojk,  ii.  Poems,  VoL  it. 
p.  61  (1808). 

*maBBacre  {J.  —  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  massacre :  a  whole- 
sale slaughter,  butchery. 

1686  horrible  massacres:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  720. 
1S88  I  must  ulk  of  murders,  rapes  and  massacres:  Shaks.,  Til.  And.,  v.  i,  63. 
1S90  the  huge  massacres,  which  he  wrought  |  On  mighty  kings  and  kesars  into 
thnMome  brought:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  hi.  xi.  sol  1691   a  Massacre  of  the 

LutAtraiu  should  have  been  committed:  Rtliq.  Wottan.,  p.  649  (1685).  1600 
having  made  an  equall  massaker  in  the  one  armie  and  the  other ;  Holland,  Tr. 
Lioy,  Bk.  vili.  p.  sS^  1609  grievous  massacres,  pillages,  and  wasting  bjr 


1634 


fire :  —  Tr.  Man.,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  iv.  p.  35. 

th  Queen  Marrairei 
VoL  L  p.  144  (1873).        1669  _W^t  horrid  persecutions,  Massacres,  &  barbarous 


Deere  and  Hogges :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,^.  570  (1884).       164B  the  Parisian 
massacre  at  the  nuptials  of  Henry  I V.  with  Queen  Mi  "  " ' 


ley  made  a  massacre  of 

164B  the  Parisian 

t;  Evelyn,  Diary, 


inhumane  cruelties  have  multitudes  of  men  of  learning  &'  good  parts  &  nature 
been  ingaged  in :  R.  Baxter,  Kty/tr  CatMicks,  Pt.  11.  ch.  L  p.  30.  bef. 

1670  that  horrid  Massacre  upon  so  many  Innocents :  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  WiUiamt, 
Pt.  II.  184,  p.  107  (■693X  bef.  1783  R.  North,  Examett,  i.  iii.  isi,  p.  10a 

(1740).  1820  from  this  massacre  Thomas  took  the  surname  of  the  Albanian- 

Iciller:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav,  i»  Sicily,  VoL  IL  ch.'L  p.  16. 

massacrenr,  sb. :'  Fr.:  slaughterer,  slayer. 

bef.  1738  the  Massacreurs  of  the  good  Archbishop:  R.  North,  Examtn,  i. 
iL  103,  p.  86  (1740).  1886  but  suco  an  expedient— a  comparison  between  the 
King  and  the  maaacnurs — so  false— so  odious— revolted  common  sense  and 
coounon  honesty :  J.  W.  Croker,  Estayt  Fr.  Rtv.,  VL  p.  364  (i8j7X 

massage,  .r^. :  Fr. :  'kneading',  the  therapeutic  process  of 
rubbing  and  pressing  the  human  body;  a  modem  variety  of 
shampooing.    See  shampoo. 

ma8sal(d)Jli9«,  sb. :  Turk,  mash'aljee :  a  torch-bearer.  See 
mnasaldiee. 

.   1626  He  always  had  in  service  500  Massalgees:  Pvrchas,  PUerimt,  Vol.  f. 

p.  «a.    [Yule]  1839  The  massaldjhtt\am  to  tell  the 

nigODom  girl:  Miss  Paroob,  Stautits  e/Uu  Bosfk.,  p.  134. 


!  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  ftir  and 


anlalL  sb.  -.   Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Pers.  mafili,  fr.  Arab. 
( ss' materials  ,  'ingredients'):  spices, condiments,  ingredients. 

1780  A  dose  of  marsall,  or  purgative  spices;  Monro,  Sarrative,  85(1789). 
lYuleJ  1798  Wellington,  Suppl.  Daf.,  VoL  1.  p.  145  (1858X 

massaulchee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mnssalchee. 
masse,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  stake  at  a  game  of  cards,  a  pool. 

1709  The  Matte  is  when  you  have  won  the  Couch  or  first  Stake,  and  will 
venture  more  Mony  upon  the  same  Card  [at  Basset] :  ComfL  GamuUr,  p.  179. 

masse:  Eng.  fr.  Malay.    See  mace. 

massdter,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  fuur(r7n;p,=>'chewer': 
name  of  the  muscle  which  moves  the  lower  jaw,  of  which 
muscles  there  are  a  pair,  one  on  either  Side  of  the  jaws. 

1727  the  strength  of  the  crural  and  masseter-muscles  in  Lions  and  Tygers : 
Pope,  Mtm.  M.  Scriilerut,  Bk.  I.  ch.  x.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  143  (1757). 

masseur, /«m.  masseuse,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  person  who  practises 
the  operation  called  massage  {g.  v.). 

1883  The  hancb  of  the  operator,  or  Maatur,  are  the  instruments  which 
transmit  the  mechanical  enemr  emanating  from  his  organism:  Dr.  G.  H.  Taylor, 
HtcUth  hy  Extrciu,  p.  360  (New  York).  1883  Skilled  nurses  and  masseuses 
sent  out  t  Ckamk  Timut,  f.  660/3. 

massive  {s  =.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  massif,  fem.  -ive:  bulky, 
large  and  weighty,  in  masses,  forming  a  large  mass. 

1486  The  portyer  that  kepeth  thys  plase  is  a  paynym  hydous  and  grele, 
roassyf,  stronge  ana  felonnous :  Caxton,  Ckat.  Crete,  p.  165  (1881).  1689  a 
body  massife:  Puttenham,  £w^. /'(Vj.,  111.  p.  310(1860).  1662  The  great 

looking-glass  and  toilet  of  beaten  and  massive  gold:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i. 
p.  386  (1873X 


MATELOTE 

massoola:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mossoolali. 

*massora(h),massoreth:  Heb.    See  masoreth. 

masticator  {.■!■  — J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  masHcOtor, 
noun  of  agent  to  masticire,  —  ^X.o  f^vii\  'to  masticate':  one 
who  or  that  which  chews  or  masticates. 

1766  Just  Heaven !  What  masticators  I  What  bread  I  STBSNE,rrtiA5'AsaH<., 
VII.  viiL  Wlu.,  p.  395  (1839). 

mastizo:  Sp.    See  mestizo. 

masulah,  masuli:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mnssoolah. 

matachin,  sb.:  Sp. :  a  masked  dancer  of  a  burlesque 
dance  (originally  a  sword-dance  by  mummers  disguised  as 
soldiers);  the  burles(^ue  dance  itself.  Hence,  to  dance  a 
maiacAin,='to  fight  with  swords'. 

bef.  1686  Who  ever  saw  a  matachin  dance  to  imitate  fighting :  this  was  a 
fight  that  did  imitate  the  matachin  :  Sidney.  [J.]  1603  MTith  lustie  frisks 
and  liuely  bounds  bring-in  ]  Th'  Antike.  Moritko,  and  the  Mattackitu :  J.  Syl- 
vester, Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Magnif.,  p.  6j  (i6aSX  1607—8  dancing  a  matachina: 
{.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  o*  Timet  of  Jot,  I.,  VoL  l  p.  73  (1&4SX  beC 

616  I'd  dance  a  Matachin  with  you:  Beau.  &  Fu,  Eld.  Bra.,  v.  i,  Wks., 
VoL  L  p.  457  (1711).  1628  some  being  ready  to  burst  with  content,  make 

gracefuil  Matachines,  with  many  other  pretty  Antike-gestures :  Mabbs,  Tr. 
Aleuuuit  Lift  ofGumtoH,  Ft.  1.  Bk.  L  ch.  viii.  p.  83. 

*matador,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  killer,  a  murderer,  esp.  a  slayer  of 
bulls  in  bull-fights. 

1.  a  professional  bull-fighter,  whose  part  is  to  kill  the 
bull,  if  possible  with  one  thrust  of  his  sword. 

bef.  1701  Dxyden,  Span.  Friar,  i.  3.  [Skeat]  1797  The  matador  then 
advances,  and  all  the  rest  quit  the  arena:  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Bull-Fitlkting. 
1840  The  last  trumpet  now  sounds,  the  arena  is  cleared,  the  matador,  the  man 
of  death,  stands  before  his  victim  alone :  Ford,  Handik.  Sfaiu,  Pt.  i.  p.  183. 

2.  a  'killing'  or  principal  card  at  certain  games  of  cards, 
such  as  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille. 

1674  The  Matadort  (or  killing  Cards)  which  are  the  Sfaditto,  MaUiUia,  and 
Batto  are  the  chief  Cards:  Comfl.  Gamttttr,  p.  98.  1718  I  observed  the 

whole  space  to  be  filled  with  a  hand  of  cards,  m  which  I  could  see  distinctly 
three  mattadors;  Addison,  Guardiau,  No.  106,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  197  (1856). 
1713  First  Ariel  perch'd  upon  a  Matadore,  |  Theneach  according  to  the  rank 
they  bore :  Pops,  Raft  of  Lock,  lit.  33.  1728  Four  maudores,  and  lose 

codille  I  Swift,  Wkt.,v-  S9S/>  ('^)>  1779  they  do  not  give  up  the  game, 

but  have  a  matadore  stut  to  play  a  Slaeh  ace :  HoR.  Walfole,  Leittrt,  VoL  viL 
p.  386  (i8s8). 

mataftinda,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  an  old  military  engine  which 
discharged  stones,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  large  sling. 

1796  That  murderous  sling,  |  The  matafunda,  whence  the  ponderous  stone  | 
Fled  fierce:  Southbv,  7am  of  Art,  viii. 

•MatamoroB :  Sp., '  a  slayer  of  Moors':  name  given  to  a 
braggart. 

1880  He  is  the  MaUmoios,  the  buffoon,  and  braggart  of  the  play :  Mas. 
Oliphant,  Ctrvanttt,  p.  96. 

matara,  sb. :  Arab,  matara :  a  bottle  made  of  leather. 

1684  Before  you  set  out,  you  must  provide  your  self  of  several  Houshold- 
Goods,  especially  of  those  Bottles  that  are  call'd  Mataret,  which  are  made  of 
Buigary-imOiKt:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavmiier't  Trav.,  VoL  1.  Bk.  L  p.  47.  1840 

In  tne  morning,  the  waterproof  cloak  which  was  thrown  over  the  bed  was  ftocen 
stiff  from  the  congealed  steam  of  my  body,  and  the  water  in  the  matariU,  or 
leathern  bottles,  and  the  uargtelt.ot  wateri>ipes,  was  frozen  into  solid  lumps! — 
so  much  for  Chaldea  in  January:  Frasbr,  Koordittan,  &<ie.,  VoL  it.  Lee  iii  p.  47. 

mat^.  sb. :  Sp.  mate,  short  for  verba  de  »»«/#,■= 'herb  of 
calabash':  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  holly.  Ilex paraguayensis, 
Nat  Order  Agui/oliaceae ;  o/ro,  a  beverage,  like  tea  or  coffee 
in  its  effects,  made  from  them ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

1826  got  np,  had  some  mat<,  mounted  my  horse :  Caft.  Head,  Pam*tu, 
p.  74.  —  ne  used  to  get  it  for  me,  sometimes  in  a  saucer,  sometimes  literally  in. 
a  little  mat^  cup,  which  did  not  hold  more  than  an  egg-shell ;  ib^  p.  87.  1840 
we  could  not  force  ourselves  to  drink  either  tea  or  mMt:  C  Darwin,  Joum, 
Beaftt,  ch.  xvi  p.  356.  1846  Some  species  are  empk>yed  as  substitutes  for 

tea...the  most  celebrated  is  the  Ilex  paragnayensis,  or  Mat<:  J.  Lindlst,  yig, 
Kingd.,  p.  598. 

mate(e):  Anglo-Ind.    See  maty. 

*matelote,  sb.:  Fr.,  fr.  matelot,='a.  sailor',  'a  seaman':  a 
dish  of  fish  stewed  in  wine-sauce  with  onions  and  other 
seasoning,  such  as  mushrooms,  oysters,  &c. ;  a  dish  of  meat 
similarly  dressed. 

1769  This  sauce  may  serve  for  several  good  uses :  bat  for  your  malelotte 
prepare  it  with  a  ladle  or  two  of  your  cullis,  with  a  few  nice  button  mushrooms : 
W.  Vbrral,  CtHirrr,  p.  98.  1816  Matelotof  rabbiu:  J.  SlMFSON,  Cooitry, 
p.  376.  I8I8  Of  an  KtAmatelott  and  a  Htaut  d*icrtvitttt:  T.  MooRB.  Fudge 
Family,  p.  138.  1883  the  maielot  of  pike  and  eels  reconciled  me,  though  a 

Scotsman,  to  the  latter :  Scott,  Qutut.  Dur.,  Fn{.,  p.  39  (i88i). 
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mftter,  sb. :  Lat. :  mother.  Pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  Eng.  skater,  the  word  is  used  colloquially  by  persons 
who  think  mamma  vulgar,  and  mother  too  homely. 

1888  The  pater  and  mater  are  away. ..so  we  can  have  thing!  all  our  own  way: 
M.  £.  Braddon,  CiMtH  CaV,  VoL  i.  ch.  vi.  p,  138. 

*mat«r  dolorosa, /Ar.:  It., 'sorrowing  mother':  a  repre- 
sentation in  art  of  the  Virgin  Mary  sorrowing ;  see  John,  xix 
25 ;  Luke,  ii.  35. 

1800  he  has  a  mater  dolorosa,  and  a  boy  playbg  on  a  lute  by  Guido:  J.  Dal- 
LAWAV,  Anted.  ArU  Etigl.,  p.  516  ntU. 

M6.tet(knc(sii6naa,phr. :  Lat. :  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi 
(see  Gracchi). 

ITSt  I  sat  last  night  with  the  tfaitr  Cracdurum :  Hon.  Walpols,  LetUn, 
VoL  III.  p.  963  (1857)1 

♦mater-ftmiiljaa,  sb. :  Lat.,  fern,  to  paterfunillas  {g.  v.) : 
mother  of  a  family. 

1881  Mrs.  Leslie  seemed  rather  overpowered  by  her  responsibilities  as  Mater- 
&miUas :  Wlual  A*  Tarts,  ch.  iL  p.  13. 

m&teiia,  sb.:  Lat.:  matter,  substance,  a  substance  of 
sovereign  virtu& 

1608  it  is  the  least  share  of  that  Bttainf  which  may  be  acquired  by  the 
Pkitosofhm  Mnteria,  if  the  full  vertue  thereof  were  knowne :  E.  Ashmoli, 
Thnt.  Chem.  Brit.,  >ig.  A  4  tx>.  1666  not  to  teach  Men  to  cattt  endlessly 

about  Materia,  and  Forma:  G1.ANVILI.,  Seefeit,  p.  Uil  (1885). 

'  '"lll&teria  medlca,/Ar. :  Late  Lat.,  'medical  material': 
name  given  collectively  to  all  the  sul)stances  used  in  medical 
science  or  practice;  the  study  of  the  various  substances  used 
in  medical  practice. 

1699  The  Aratiam  were  wise,  and  knowing  in  the  Materia  Medica,  to  have 
put  it  in  their  AUttmut:  M.  Lister,  Jttem.  to  Paris,  p.  244.  1748  the 

cheapest  and  coarsest  drugs  of  the  materia  metliea:  Smoixbtt,  Xed.  Rand., 
ch.  xix.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  114  (i8i7X  1771  On  the  same  kind  of  analogy,  a 

German  doctor  has  introduced  hemlodc  and  other  poisons,  as  specifics,  into  the 
materia  medica:  —  Hnmfih.  CI.,  p.  60/1  (i88aX  1788  It  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  materia  midiea  of  government:  Bbattie,  Letters^  VoL  11. 
Na  114,  Mar.  10,  p.  106  (1890).  1798  I  immediately  fee'd  a  |diysician,  and 

after  he  bad  exhausted  the  circle  of  the  materia  mediea  toward  a  cure,  the  dregs 
of  the  dL-«ase  settled  mto  a  rheumatism :  H.  Brookb,  Fool  0/  Qual.,  VoL  11. 
p.  40.  1890  as  an  article  in  the  materia  medica,  itt  virtue  was  celebrated  in 

the  cure  of  ulcen  and  tumours:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  VoL  i.  c|i.  iiL 
p.  91 .  1831  dioae  who  have  written  exprewly  on  the  materia  medica :  Con/ess. 
eifan  Mng.  O^um-Sater,  Pt.  iL  p.  99  (1813). 

m&teria  itiima,  phr. :  Late  Lat,  tr.  of  Gk.  vpwni  vXi; : 
first  matter,  matter  as  yet  unformed,  the  original  substance 
out  of  which  the  universe  was  supposed  to  have  been  created, 
or  to  have  developed  itself. 

bef.  1086  the  quiddity  oS... Prima  materia,  will  hardeley  agree  with  a  Coislet : 
Sidney,  Afol.  Poet.,  p.  55  (1868).  1603  That  the  substance  or  matter  that 

hath  neither  forme  nor  any  colour,  which  they  call  Materia  frimaAi  a  subject 
capable  of  all  formes:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  339.  1688  like  vnto 

Materia  trimei,  which  neuer  ceaseth  to  desire  and  seeke  after  new  Formes: 
Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  o/Cutman,  Pi.  1.  Bk:  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  16.  bef.  16S3 

Thev  busily  dkputed  the  Materia  Prima,  |  Reiectiiig  cleane  away  Stmnistnlta 
A'/rivola:  VvooHnKLD,'m  AAmoWtTieat.  Ciem.  Brit.,p.  y:S(i6}i).  bef. 
1668  The  next  Ingredient  of  a  Diurnal  is  Plots.. .which  with  wonderful  Sagacity 
it  hunts  dry-foot,  while  they  are  yet  in  their  Causes  before  Materia  prima  can 
put  on  her  Smock:  J.  Clevelanu,  Wki.,  p.  85  (1687).         166S  Thmfore  the 
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,     ._     ,  every  t 

or  a  mixture  of  all :  Cudwokth,  tntell.  Syst. ,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  1 14.      1681— 17< 
it  is  said  of  faith  that  it  is  a  standing  grace,  it  is  the  materia  prima,  the  first  matter 
out  of  which  all  riseth:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Ntchol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divints, 
VoL  XI.  p.  107  (186:). 

m&teii&Iiter,  adv. :  Late  Lat :  materially,  with  respect  to 
matter. 

1831  It  was  strange  to  me  to  find  my  own  self,  materiaUler  considered... 
accused.. .of  counterfeiting  my  own  tieV, /ormaliter  consideied:  Co^/eu.  0/ an 
Enf.  Opium-Eater,  Pt.  1.  p.  6o(i8a3X 

*mat^rieL  J^. :  Fr.:  materials, stock, stock-in-trade;  arms, 
artillery,  and  ammunition  (of  a  military  or  naval  force). 

1814  He  is  excellently  well  appointed  as  to  what  may  be  entitled  the  maUritl 
of  poetry:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  84,  p.  16a.  1831  the  quantity  of  esculent  maUriel: 
Con/ess.  0/ an  Eng.  Opinm-Eater,  Pt.  i.  p.  4»  (1823).  1887  There  was  a 
unity  of  plan,  a  penection  of  evolution,  and  a  division  of  matMei  $hout  it:  I.  F. 
Cooper,  Ennpe,  Vol.  1.  p.  153.  1806  The  late  Mr.  Walter  was  founder  of 

the  "Times,"  and  had  gradually  arranged  the  whole  mattriel  of  it  in  perfect 
system:  Emerson, £iu;£tj(7'ni>/r,xv.  Wks.,  VoL  11. p.  117 (Bohn,  1866).  1878 
both  forms  should  be  admitted  on  equal  terms  as  portions  of  our  general  matirielx 
G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Lect.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ij6.  1889  Whilst  the  Austrian 
guns  were  all  rifled,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Prassbn  batteries  was  still  formed 
of  twelve-pounder  smooth-bores...Thb  crude  explanation... took  only  the  mattriel 
into  account:  AtlUmetim,  Apr.  6,  p.  434/'' 

math:  Anglo-Ind.    Seenmth. 


mathematician  {±^^j.  :.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mathimati- 
cien :  (<»)  one  who  is  versed  in  mathematics ;  (4)  an  astrologer. 

a.  1S70  you  Mathemaddens,  Mechanldens,  and  Philosophers,  Charitable 
and  discrete :  J.  Deb,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  A  ij  c^. 

b.  1701  Mathematicians  among  the  Romans,  were  for  some  time  specially 
meant  of  astrologers,  or  star-prophets:  Grew,  Cosm.  Sacra,  p.  327.    [Cj 

*matinto,  sb.:  Fr.,  'morning':  a  morning  performance  or 
reception,  'morning'  meaning  before  the  fashionable  dinner 
hour ;  esp.  applied  to  theatrical  entertainments,  and  to  con- 
certs, which  are  often  called  moHtUes  musicales  when  held  in 
the  morning  or  afternoon. 

1848  There  was  a  Madame  de  Raudon,  who  certainly  had  a  matinte  musi- 
eate  at  Wildbad:  Th  acker  av,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxix.  p.  u6  (1879X 
1883  Mr.  Thome  has  artanged  to  give  a  matinie  of  The  Ritlals  on  Wednesday: 
Standard,  Dec.  30,  p.  a. 

matrioe,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  matriee :  the  womb,  the  uterus, 
a  matrix. 

1030  the  matryce  it  [Sage]  clenseth:  Herkall,  pr.  by  Ri.  Banckes,  sig. 
H  iii  V.         1098  Pavnell,  Tr.  Reg.  Sal.,  sig.  f  iv  »».  1041  y*  matryce : 

R.  Coplamd,  Tr.  Guydo't  Qtust.,  &v.,  sig.  K.  ii  v*.  1048  Txahbron,  Tr. 

Vigo's  Chirurr.,  fol.  cii  fji.  1068  stomadce,  Lyuer,  Splene,  Reynes, 

Bladder,  and  Matrice:  T.  Gale,  Antid..  fol.  30  ro.  1078  the  infant,  whilest 
it  is  swathed  in  the  mothers  Matrice:  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  1.  iol.  14  ro. 
1601  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  so,  ch.  13,  VoL  11.  p.  37.  1637  the 

Combos  and  Matrices  of  liuing  creatures:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  L  |  99. 

'*m&trictila,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  roll  or  register,  esp.  of  an 
university ;  registration,  enrolment,  matriculation. 

1640  in  the  afternoon  received  my  matricnla,  beim;  resolved  to  spend  some 
months  here  at  study:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  3x8  (1873X 

m&tricol&tor,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  mdtricu- 
Idref^'to  enter  in  a  register':  one  who  matriculates. 

m&triz,  //.  m&trlces,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  womb'. 
I.    the  womb,  the  uterus;  also,  metaph. 

1030  the  moder  or  matrix  in  a  woman :  Tr.  yervme  0/ Brunswick* s  Surgery, 
sig.  B  iiij  t>'/3.  1040  All  such  women  the  which  haue  oolde  and  dense 

Matrixes  cannot  oonceiue:  Ravnald,  Birth  Man.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  iii.  p.  189  (i6t3X 
1S48  Next  followeth  the  Matrix  in  women:  T.  VicAXV,  EngL  Trtas.,  p.  48 
(i636X  1681  that  not  only  the  heart,  but  the  formation,  the  very  womb,  the 

matrix...m  which  all  our  thoughts  are  formed. ..is  evil:  Th.  Goodwin,  lVks~  in 
Nichors.S'fr.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  11.  p.  135  (1861X  1691  the  Body  of  Man 

and  other  Animals  being  formed  in  the  daric  Recesses  of  the  Matrix:  J.  Rav, 
Creation,  Pt.  11.  p.  304  (1701X 

3.    a  place  where  anything  is  generated  or  developed. 

1808  the  question  whether  unmixed  snow  can  act  as  a  vegetative  matrix : 
E.  K.  Kane,  tst  Grinnell  Exped.,  ch.  xviil  p.  138. 

3.  a  mould,  esp.  for  coins,  or  printing-type. 

4.  the  rock  in  which  a  crystal,  fossil,  or  other  mineral 
substance  is  embedded. 

1041  but  as  yet  have  no  saline  tast,  untill  they  meet  with  such  prindples,  and 
be  received  into  certain  matrixes  in  the  earth:  John  Febnch,  Art  Distill., 
Bk.  v.  p.  1^  (1651X  1671  that  Chrystals  have  a  Vegetative  growth,  and 

draw  nourishment  on  that  side  where  they  stick  to  their  Matrix :  H.  O.,  Tr. 
N.  Stentfs  Prodrm.  on  Solids  in  Solids,  f.  55.  1678  A  large  piece  of 

the  minera  or  matrix  of  Emeralds,  with  the  stones  growing  in  it:  J.  Ray, 
youm.  Lota  Countr,,  p.  346. 

matross,  .r^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Du.  matroos,='A  sailor':  an 
inferior  artillery-man. 

1678  There  being  in  pay  for  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  of  English 
and  Portugueae,  no,  reckoning  the  Montrosses  and  Gunners:  Frtkr,  E.  India, 
38  (i£98X    [Vuie]  1707  I  have  with  me  one  Gunner,  one  Matross,  and  two 

Lascan :  In  Dalrymplc's  Orient.  Rep.,  i.  303  (iSoSX    Vi-]  1800  a  serjaant 

and  two  matrosses  employed  under  a  general  committee  on  the  captured  mifiury 
stores  in  Seringapatam:  wellincton,  Suppl.  Desp.,  VoL  11.  p.  33  (1858X 

mattachin(e):  Sp.    See  matachin. 

mattador:  Sp.    See  matador. 

matnration  (^J.  —  iL:^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  maturation:  a 
ripening,  a  coming  to  maturity;  suppuration,  a  coming  to  a 
head. 

1048  thematuntyon  of  hote  Apostemes;  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirurg., 
fol.  xiiti  r*\i.  1611  Maturation,  A  maturation,  ripening;  supnuring,  grow- 

ing to  a  head,  mattering,  resoluing  into  matter :  Cotgr.  1637  Maturation  is 
seen  in  liquors  and  fruits ;  wherem  there  is  not  desired,  nor  pretended,  an  utter 
conversion,  but  onely  an  alteration  to  that  form,  which  is  most  sought,  for  man's 
use  ;  as  in  clarifying  drinks,  ripening  of  fruits,  &c. :  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  |  838. 
IR.] 

mattuatiTe  {:.iLz.  .=.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  maturatif, 
fem.  -ive:  producing  or  tending  to  ripeness,  causing  sup- 
puration ;  anything  which  promotes  suppuration. 

1043  appliynge  conuenyent  maturatyue  Medidnes:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's 
Ckirurg.,  foL  xiiii  ro/t.  1601  The  same  [linseed]  applyed  with  figs  is  an 

excellent  maturative,  and  ripeneth  all  impostumes :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H. . 
Bk.  30,  ch.  33.    [R.)         1611  Maturatif,  Maturatiue,  ripening,  suppuring: 

COTGK. 
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MATY 


maty,  mat«(eX  si.'-  Anglo-lnd.:  an  assistant  to  a  head- 
servant,  an  under-servant. 

1810  lo  Mme  families  nutc*  or  tuiMints  are  allowed,  who  <lo  the  drudgery: 
Williamson,  K  ^f.,  i.  341.    (Yule)  1887    One  matee:  LttUn /nm 

Madnu,  106(1843).    (*'■] 

mandlin  (n.  _),  adj. :  Ene.,  fr.  magdalene  {g.  v.) :  tearful, 
lacrimose;  over-sentiment^  given  to  fulsome  exhibitions  of 
emotion ;  foolishly  lacrimose  or  sentimental  from  the  effects 
of  intoxicating  dnnks. 


illin  eyes:  Dkvdbm,  ProL  Souiheme's  LtytU  Bnlt 
maualiii  hero,  like  a  puling  boy :  Churchill,  Timts.  ( 


The 
better,  sare. 


[Skeat]  beTlTM 
hero,  like  a  puUdk boy:  Churchill,  riHUj.  (R.)  _  1818 'Twere 
to  die  so,  than  be  shut  |  With  maudlin  Claienoe  in  his  Malmsey 


1(88  Sir  Edmondbur^^fint,  in  woTul  wise,  |  Leads  up  the  show,  and  milks  their 

'Sennit  Liymi  Bnllur. 

r:  Churchill,  Tin 

.  ut  I  With  maudlin 

bolt :  BVKON,  DtH  Jtuut,  i.  dxvi. 

aiandlin  {n  :i),  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  magdalene  (£.  v.) :  popular 
name  of  the  Achillea  Ageratum,  Nat.  Order  Compositae. 

maulstick.    See  xulbl-stick. 

manmet,  mamniet,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  mahumet,  maho- 
«««/,= 'idol',  'pet',  fr.  proper  name  Mahomet,  fr.  Arab.  Mu- 
hammad, 

I.    an  idoL 

bet  U80  Mawmet  igoten  of  golde:  St.  Juliana,  p.  38  (1873)1  abt.  1398 
A  temple  heo  fonde  fair  y  now.  and  a  mawmed  a  midde,  |  That  ofte  tolde  wonder 
gret,  aixl  what  thing  moo  bitioe:  R.  Glouustbr,  pi  1^  [R.]  abt.  1884  the 
wickid  kyng  ieroboam  made  false  roaunmetis  &  stockis  and  worschipide  hem ; 
O/PrtlaUt.  ch.  T.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  UnfrinUd  Eng.  Wkt.  0/  Wyclif,  p.  67 
(1680X  abt.  1886  an  idolastre  peraventure  ne  hath  not  but  o  maumet  or  two : 
Chaucer,  Pirmus  TaU,  C.  T.,  p.  SS7  (iSsi).  bef.  1400  destruyed  tltyt 

synagogcs  and  fals  Mawmetys :  Ir.  7mm  ef  HiUahtimit  Thnt  Kbift  */ 
Ctifne,  p.  130  (s886).  abL  1440  And  pan  his  Mawmettes  he  sett  vp  there  I 

In  kirkes  andabbays  pat  there  were.  |  HeMe  Mm  for  Lotdes  and  Syre:  Stgf  iff 
Melajm*,  a8  (tSSoX  bef.  1689  Moloc,  that  mawmett,  there  darre  no  man 

withstay :  J.  Skblton,  Sfeke,  Parrot,  395,  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  so  (1843)1  bef. 

1086  The  hole  people  of  the  world  in  effecte  fallen  from  knowledge  or  beleue  of 
(}od,  unto  Idolatry  and  worship  of  mammottys:  Si*  T.  More,  ffib.,  p.  ia8.  (R.) 
1886  In  the  center  of  this,  was  the  Image  of  a  kynge  of  halfe  a  cuoette  loage. 


MAUVAISE  HONTE 


sb.:   Eng.,  fr.  maumet  (q. v.): 


syttinge  io  a  t{b]roiie  and  appareled  to  the  Icnee,  lyke  vnto  a  mauinette,  with  such 
counteoaunce  as  owre  paynters  are  woote  to  payote  fayries  or  sprites;  R.  Edbm, 
Dtcadtt,  p,  197  (i88sX 

3.    a  puppet 

1688  Puppits,  or  Mawmeu :  Stubbis,  Anat.  Ah.,  foL  3^  r*.  1691  a 

wretched  puling  fool,  |  A  whining  mammet :  Shaks.,  Rtm.,  lii.  s,  i(& 

manmetry,  mammetry, 
idolatry. 

bef.  1840  Errid  mislyuyng,  haunted  maumelrie:  R.  Brunnb,  p.  39a  (R.] 
abt  1886  the  sinne  of  maumetrie  is  the  first  that  God  defended  m  the  ten  com* 
mandments:  Chaucbil  Ptrtants  Tfb.C.  T.,  p.  557(1856).  1668  a  happy 

man  we  hope  this  Makonut  dyed,  if  throwing  away  the  Rags  of  Mawmetry,  be 
doathed  his  Soul  with  the  Robes  of  true  Faith  in  Christ:  Sir  Th.  Hrrbkrt, 
Trav.,  p.  39  (1677)1  1689   Just  as  heretofore  they  call'd  Images  Mammets, 

and  the  Adoration  of  Images  Mammetry:  that  is  Mohamet  vai MaManutry. 
Selosn,  TailfTalk,  p.  88(i868X 

*maTind,  .rd. :  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Port.  niSo,  Hind,  and  Pers. 
man,  originally  the  same  word  as  mina  (7. v.):  an  Indian 
weight  of  forty  sers  (see  Bor),  of  which  the  standard  variety 
weighs  82f  lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  the  Indian  maunds  vary 
from  nearly  double  the  above  to  about  19  lbs. ;  the  Persian 
Tabrlzl  maund  weighs  about  7  lbs.,  but  the  man  shOhi  is 
double  the  man  Taorfsf. 

1898  They  have  likewise  another  wayght  called  Mao,  which  is  a  Hand,  and 
is  twelve  pounds :  Tr.  7.  Vom  Liiuchattn't  Vtf.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  1.  p.  145  (188s). 
1699  A  mana  of  Baiyum  (abt.  7  lbs.  3}  os.)  is  of  Altffo  t  roue  5  ounces  and  a 
halfe :  and  68  mana*  and  three  seuenth  parts,  make  a  quintall  of  Altffo,  which 
is  494  li.  8  ounces  of  Landan :  R.  Hakluvt,  Vayaea,  VoL  II.  L  p.  171.  1636 
be  was  found...to  haue  sixtie  Mawut  in  Gold,  and  euoy  Mawu  is  fine  and  fiftie 
pound  waight:  Purchas,  PUfrimt^  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  318.  —  each  maund  being 
three  and  thirtie  pound  SMfluh  weight:  H.,  p.  S7a  —  the  weight  hoe  vsed  is 
called  an  Ineo  {tu\,  which  is  two  Rottalas,  a  Rottala  is  a  pound  of  their  weight: 
tenne  Intnt  is  twentie  pound  of  theirs,  which  makes  twenty  three  pound  Bngiith 
haberdepoise :  it.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  347.  —  The  weigbu  differ  in  diuers  places;  two 
Mahaas  of  Taurit  make  one  of  S^aMaa,  and  likewise  the  Batman;  it.,  p.  534. 
1684  twelue  thousand  Mavm  of  Rice  and  Barley  (a  Matand  is  six  poundsi:  Sir 
Th.  Hsrbkrt,  Trav.,  p.  65.  1663  There  is  but  one  kind  of  weight  all  over 

the  Kingdom  of  Cuturatla,  which  they  call  Mtun,  that  is  to  say,  a  hand,  which 
weighs  lourty  Cttn,  and  makes  thirty  pounds  and  a  half,  each  poiuid  containing 
sixteen  ounces,  and  a  Cetr  weighs  eighteen  Ptytet,  which  is  a  kind  of  brass  money 
that  makes  about  twelve  ounces:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  MamltUlD,  Bk.  1.  p.  67  (1669). 
1666  they  now  sell  us  a  Moatt  of  6  pounds  for  two  Rufiat  and  a  half:  Pkit. 
Tram.,  VoL  1.  No.  6,  p.  104.  1666   the  Batman  is  eighty  two  Pounds 

EngliMk,  but  fifiy  five  of  their  Pounds:  the  Manmd  as  much:  howbeit,  as  in 
Prrtia,  the  Mammd,  Shatu  and  TairiM  differ;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  45 
(1677).  1684  there  are  some  Cottons  that  are  worth  an  hunder  d  Crowns  the 
^.m...examine  every  Mein,  Skain  by  Skain  ;^  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmier's  Trav,, 
Vol.  1.  Pl  3.  Bk.  it  p.  133.  —  the  Serrt  contains  seventy*two  of  our  Pounds,  at 
sixteene  Ounces  to  the  Pound ;  and  forty  Strrtt  make  a  Mein,  or  3834  Pounds 
of  Paris:  it.,  Bk.  iii.  p.  184.  —  he  went  to  a  Bakers  to  buy  a  Man  of  Bread, 
and  thence  to  a  Cook  to  buy  a  Man  of  Rost<meat  (a  Man  is  six  Pound,  sixteen 
Ounces  to  the  Pound) :  ii.,  Bk.  v.  p.  303.  1776  He  took  the  Farm  of  the 

Hedgelee  district  for  five  years,  and  fiirnished  375,000  maunds  of  salt:  Trial  of 


FowlU,  41%,         1798  450,000  maunds  of  grain  ought  to  be  pteoed  in  the 

'  Ryacottt  and  Kistnagbeny:  Wellington,  Su^L  Dttt.,  VoL  l  p.  56 

1840  a  Persian  thinks  nothing  of  eating  two  manm — that  is,  fourteen 


youfk  Fowlu,  4/s. 

stares  of  Ryacotta  a 

(1S58).        1840  a  Persian  thinks  nothing  of  eating  t 

pounds'  weight— of  either  common  or  water.meloa:  Frasek,  KoortUstaa,  Av.. 

VoL  I.  Let.  L  p.  5. 

mauresque:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  moresqne. 

mansolean  (J.z.M—),  adj.:  Eng.,  fr.  matudUum:  great 
or  splendid  like  the  Mausoleum ;  pertaining  to  a  mausoleum. 

1067  No  costly  tomb,  areard  with  curiotu  art  H  Nor  Mausolean  masse,  booog 
In  the  ayre:  Tottttt  MiK.,  p.  si6  (1870).  1616  The  brave  erect  Mausolian 

monument,  I  That  &mous  vme,  the  worlds  seventh  wonderment ;  R.  C.,  Timtf 
Whittle,  IL  593,  p.  asi  (1871X  bef.  1788  he  hath  erected...a  Matuekan  Pile 
of  Scandal  against  the  then  Esublished  Church:  R.  North,  Examen,  n.  v.  53. 
n.  347  (1740)1  1786  pyramids  and  mausolfan  pomp ;  CowntR,  Talk,  v. 

Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  >4o(>8o8), 

*maiuilftniiL  Lat  pl.  mansAlta,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  mavott- 
XftoR,  the  splendid  tomb  for  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  erected 
at  Halicamassus  by  his  widow  Queen  Artemisia  in  the 
middle  of  4c.  b.c.:  any  grand  sepulchral  monument;  an 
edifice  used  as  the  burial-place  of  a  family.  Rarely  Angli- 
cised as  mausole. 

1600  Aifutlia  made  a  Mausoleum,  to  serve  for  a  sepulchre  as  well  to  bim- 
selfe  and  all  the  Emperoun:  Holland,  Tr.  Livf  iSumm.  Mar.,  Bk.  vl  ch. 
xviiL),  p.  1397.  1608   the  most  sumptuous  Pjrramide,  MaiuoU,  Cehne, 

triumphant  Arche,  or  other  monument:  C  Hbvdon,  Dtf.  Tiiaic.  Attrtl.,o.  3aj 
1608  No  gorgeous  Mausole,  gra;'t  with  flattering  verse,  I  Elemiieth  her  TtunI 
her  House,  and  Herse:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dm  Bartae,  V< 


t 

76).       1616  the  OttamoH  Manm 
1036  thefuinesoftbcVI/'«M«^:  Pur. 


(an)  unpleasant 


ocation, 
1611  such  an  exceeding  sumptuous  Matuelenm  that  I  saw  not  the  like'ra  Italy: 
T.  Corvat,  Cnulitiet,\o\.  11.  p.  114  (1776).       1616  the  Ottamim  MaiaoUati 
Geo.  Sanovs,  7*nit>.,  p.  33  (1633).  U 

CHAS,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  n.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1617.  1668  And  as  they  raised  Noble 

Monumenu  and  MautoloMmtior  their  own  Nation:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hfdria- 
t^h.,  p.  It.  1663   the  Engluh  Merchaou  carried  me  into  a  pleasant 

Countrybouae  without  die  City,  purposely  built  for  a  Mausoleum:  J.  Davibs, 
Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  1.  p.  ao  (1669X  1666  the  Mausoleum  or  Bunal  idace  of 

the  great  M^cult:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbbt,  Trav.,  p.  64  (1677X  1670  the  chief 

Triumfkal  Arches,  the  Circoi,  Theaters,  Oielisfuei,  Mausoleas:  R.  Lassels, 
Vn.  Hal.,  Pt.  n.  p.  aos  (S698X  1678  Pillars,  Fata,  Maiisolma,  Statues: 

J.  Rav,  7«>r><.  ^«si>  Cmx/r.,  p.  346.  1684  two  wondeiAil  ^<s«w&M,  or 

Tombs:  Tr.  Tavemier'i  Trav.,  VoL  11.  p.  94.  1704  amphitheatres,  dtcoses, 
obelisks,  triumphal  pillars,  arches,  and  mausoleums:  AoDiaoN,  Whs.,  VoL  I. 
p.  450  (Bohn,  1854).  1786   Who  would  not  be  an  Artemisia,  and  raise  the 

stately  mausoleum  to  her  lord:  HoR.  Walpole.  Letters,  VoL  L  p.  7  (i8{7X 
1744  Tho'  in  a  style  mora  florid,  full  as  plain,  |  As  Mamseleums,  Pyramids, 
and  Ttmis:  E.  Young,  Ni^  Tlumghu,  ix.  p.  sa9  (1773X  1771  two  mile* 

from  Houghton  Park  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Bnioes;  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters, 
VoL  V.  p.  304  (1857)^  1793    London !   thou  mausoleum  of  dead  souls : 

H.  Brooke,  FeolvQ''<^\  Vol  iv.  p.  175.  1806  a  mausoleum  for  Lord 

Damley  at  Cobham :  J.  Oallawav,  Ola.  Eug.  A  rchit,  p.  say.  1819  aque- 
ducts, and  temples,  and  mausolea:  T.  Hope,  Auast.,  Vol.  L  ch.  xii.  p.  sao 
(1830).  1640  my  curiosity  regarding  Mussulmaun  mausolea  has  been  too 

much  blunted  by  disappointment :  Fraser,  Koordistan,  6-c.,  VoL  l  Let.  xi. 
p.  S75.      *1878  the  mausoleum  of  a  duke:  Lleyd's  Whfy.,  May  19,  p.  6/5.  tSt] 

*maiiTal8  anart  dlieQre,  phr.:    Fr. 
quarter  of  an  hour,  a  disagreeable  scene. 

1888  my  modesty  was  severely  tried,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  often 
spent  a  more  mauvais  fuart  dheurt,  which  was  actually  about  the  length  of 
time  that  my  martyrdom  endured:  Lord  Saltoun,  Seraft,  VoL  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  77. 

*maiiTais  sang,  phr. :  Fr. :  bad  blood. 

1777  I  suppose  that  offenoe...gavc  yon  a  little  miauvais  saug:  In  J.  H. 
Jesse's  Geo.  Seheyn  &•  CoHtem^oraries.  VoL  IIL  p.  189  (i88aX 

manvais  sqjet,  phr.:  Fr.,  'bad  subject':  a  worthless 
fellow,  a  scoundrel 

1847  I  guess  that's  a  jl/aimut  .fx/r/:  Barhah, />va/U!i.  i^f.,  p.  450(1865). 
1866  He's  a  semi*sovereign  with  a  lot  of  panisites,  a  mauvais  siyet  wiih  a  teu  ae 
gamisoH:  Ouida,  Strathmore,  Vol.  i.  en.  viiL  p.  134. 

manvais  ton,  phr. :  Fr. :  bad  style,  bad  taste. 

1784  I  know  it  is  mauvais  torn  to  have  so  little  enthusiasm  on  this  subject: 
In  W.  Roberu'  Mem.  Haiutah  More,  VoL  i.  p.  194  (1S35X  1808   The 

Stanleys  they  said  were  rood  sort  of  people,  but  quite  mauvais  ton :  H.  More, 
CaMs  in  uarth  of  a  Wffe,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xlviL  p.  381  (1809X  1818  With  men 

of  sense,  she  found  it  was  not  Ma»tw£r/0M  to  use  her  eyes  for  purposes  of  tnstnic. 
tian :  M.  Edgeworth,  Patronage,  VoL  in.  ch.  xxxvL  p.  at  (1833).  1886  to 
depart  materially  from  their  ordinances  would  be  oonndered  as  something  worse 
than  mere  mamais  ton:  J.F.  Davis,  Chinese,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  353.  1863 

Your  loud  young  friend,  with  the  cracked  boou,  is  very  mauvais  ton:  Thacke- 
ray, Phia^,  V<d.  II.  ch.  I  p.  30  (1887). 

*inanTaise  hontt,  phr. : 
painful  shyness. 

1746  a  mauvaist  hente,  which  makes  them  ashamed  of  going  into  company : 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  L  No.  70,  p.  173  (1774X  1764  He  is  a 

person  of  a  good  address.. .and  quite  free  of  the  mauvaise  hente :  Smollbtt, 
Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xxxix.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  3i8  (1817X  1774  (See  ••«• 
fttlda).  1788  The  mauvaiu  honte,  which  my  fnend  (3iesterfield  labours 

so  much  to  conquer:  Gent.  Mag.,  lviil  t  117/1.  1818  The  irresistible  spell 
of  mauvaise  honte:  M.  Edgeworth,  Patronage^  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  339  (1833)1 
1819  that  mixture  of  timidity  and  pride  about  trifling  matters,  which  toe  French 
call  mauvaise  honte:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  33,  p.  83.  1880  he  carried  with  him 

to  the  university  the  mauvaiu  honte  and  retiring  manners  of  a  recluse:  Mrs. 
Opie,  Tales,  VoL  iv.  p.  3.  1839  He  earnestly  desired  the  Duke's  friendship, 
but,  with  his  usual  mauvaiu  honte,  their  meeting  did  not  advance  his  wishes : 


Fr. :  false  shame,  false  modesty. 
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Lau>  Beacohsfisld,  Vnaig  Dmkt,  Bk.  in.  civ  ix.  p.  tfiS  (tSSiX  IMl  the 

decent  dignity  equallr  removed  from  mauvaUt  ktnl*  and  tBmaxm:  Ladv 
BussiNCTOH,  IdUr  m  Fnuict,  VoL  i.  P.  94.  18TT  th«  matmuu  ittHtf  and 
arti6dal  cynicum  to  roniwnlly  to  be  onoved  in  the  Anslo-Suoa  when  dinp 
pointed  in  iiis  loftier  upirmtbxw:  L.  W.  H.  Lockhakt,  Miiu  it  Tkuu,  ch.  xviL 
In6o(i879). 

*musn,  si.  and  adj.:  Fr.,  'mallow':  an  aniline  purple  or 
violet  dye,  producing  a  color  like  that  of  the  purple  streaks 
on  mallow  petals ;  the  color  itself;  attrib.  of  a  mauve  color. 

JM4  That  day  in  Rotten  Row,  wlten  one  bad  pot  on  one's  whit*  and  mamu 
loonei!  ipeciaUy  for  hii  benefit  I  /..ctultm  Sac.,  VoL  vi.  p.  386/1. 

lUiwn :  Lat. :  Man  {q.  v.).  Hence,  nutyortlal,  mavor- 
tijui,  martial,  warlike;  see  murtUL 

UST  What  fire  doth  qualifie  Mauorsei  fire:  Tattttt  Mite.,  p.  tai  (1870), 
—  Mmuortian  moods,  Saturnian  furiet  fell:  /£.,  p.  115. 

*]ilATOnni0«n,  sb. :  Jr. :  my  darlingl 

IMS  Hiuh,  MaTOiumeen,  don't  07:  H.  Jav,  Cannam^  Cmbu,  VoL  i. 
clLn.p.  K>8. 

mawmet:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  nuramet. 

mawn(d).    See  matuid. 

maziin  {x.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  maxime :  an  established 
principle  stated  in  the  form  of  a  concise  proposition;  a 
general  rule  of  action  or  conduct  in  a  succinct  form ;  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  an  axiom.    See  ma-Tlina. 

USS  Maxime :  Tr.  LittUbm't  Ttnunt,  Bk.  1.  cb.  L  foL  a  r*  nar(.  15T9 
the  most  part  of  all  his  Orations  are  grounded  vpon  this  maxime  and  principle ; 
NoiTH,  Tr.  Plutmrch.  p.  8jo(i6i>X  UTS  the  Maxima  of  Justinian :  J.  LvLV, 
Et^ma,  9.  100  (1868).  ISM  And  this  is  a  sure  Maxima,  that  they  which 

are  deliuend  from  witchaafk  by  thrift,  are  euer  after  in  the  night  much  molested : 
R.  Scott,  Diac.  Ifitci.,  Bk.  xil.  ch.  xxL  p.  s8a  beriSM  an  excellent 

Oratour,  came  ixM  amcog  tfaem...wllh  (arre  set  Maximtt  of  Phylosophle,...but... 
befaaocs  himselfe,  like  a  nomely,  and  fiuniliar  Poet;  Sidney,  ApaL  Paat.,jx  4s 
(iHt)L  1U9  allowed  for  maximal  in  versifying :  Puttsnham,  Sng.  Paat,, 
II.  sin.  p.  13J  (1869)1  1091  Therefore  respect  is  to  be  had,  which  must  ba 

holdcn  as  a  ma  mm/,  that  where  the  plaoe  may  be  defended  by  assault  without 
bsticric... :  Gak>ari>,  Art  Warn,  p.  48.  1602  yon  goe  agaust  that  Generall 
maxima  m  the  biwes,  which  is  Omt,JSai  itutitia  A'  numt  cmti:  W.  Watson, 
QmiUttU  a/Ralig.  A' StaU,  p.  33/L  U90  That  the  Maxim,  so  renowned 

m  Xmw,  that  it  is  more  meet  to  persecute  Hereticka,  than  Infidels,  was  well  fitted 
to  the  Popes  dominion:  Bksnt,  Tr.  Saava'a  Hiat  Camu.  Tranl,  Bk.  1.  p.  59 
(iMX  16W  i>«Wiu...(bnnd  the  Maxim  true.  That  the  meanest  enemy  u  not 
tobeooDtemned:  SirTh.  HxaasiiT,  7Wn>.,  p.  146  (1677).  1T57  O  sordid 

naxim,  fiMm'd  to  alcrcen  the  vile,  J  That  tfae  good-nature  still  must  wear  a 
anile !  J.  BxowN,  in  Pope's  Wka.,  Vol  ill.  p.  xi.  (17S7X 

maTJina,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  short  for  tnaxima  propositio, 
»'the  chief  premiss',  'the  rule  of  a  logical  common-place': 
a  maxim. 

1M4  this  Maxima  is  generally  to  be  obaemed:  T.  Coghan,  Havan  ^ 
Haaitk,  p.  195. 

maxima  MbMor  pnero  reverentia,  pkr.:  Lat:  'the 
greatest  respect  is  due  to  a  boy',  i.e.  his  innocence  must  not 
be  disturbed  by  unseemly  talk  or  conduct    Juv.,  14,  47. 

UM  Thackkrav,  Ntwcamaa,  VoL  I.  cb.  xiL  p.  148  (1879X 

•mazimnin,  pi.  maTtma,  sb.:  neut  of  Lat  maximus, 
^'greatest',  'highest'. 

1.  (for  maxima)  a  maxim. 

U<S  it  is  a  maximum  in  phisicke,  that  infirmities  arc  taken  away  by  their 
eootraryes:  T.  Gals,  £>iMiinuf.,foL  t>  f. 

2.  the  highest  amount  or  value,  a  limit  of  increase,  size, 
quantity,  force,  or  value;  the  highest  stake  allowed  at  a 
gaming-table ;  also,  at/rib.    Oppo^d  to  iii<ti<nimn  (g,  v.). 

16T4  those  two  puzzling  things,  the  maximmmfimmtitm  ['quantity']  and  the 
mim'mmm:  N.  Fairfax,  SkM  ami  Saiv.,  p.  t.  UU  that  gokl  is  as  in- 

capable of  being  kept  at  a  maximatm  as  any  other  commodity:  South  EV,  Lai/., 
V«.  n.  p.  as4  (t's6)i  18SS  Thermometer,  mairimnm  as*,. ..mean  so*  35': 

E.  K.  Kanb,  tat  Grimmall  ExJmL,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  197.  18TT  "Hw  Creole  lady 

pot  the  maximum  on  led,  ;C4ao:  C.  Rkaoi,  IVamaM  Hatar,  cli.  ix  p.  106  (1883X 
1186  The  Thomson  effect  of  the  current  is  lu/  at  the  paints  of  mairimnm  and 
Biinimnm  temperature:  AtAammm,  June  36,  p.  847/1. 

maTimmn  anod  sic,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  'the  greatest  which 
thus',  a  specific  limit  of  development 

1656  wicked  men  never  come  to  their  maximum  nod  tic,  in  sinful  growths; 
N.  Harov,  itt  Ef.  yatm,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  39/1  (1865).  1681  therefore  it 

(the  Churcn]  was  maximum  ptad  tic,  as  we  say  in  philosophy ;  Th.  Goodwin, 
Wla.,  m  Nichol's  Sar.  StaHd.  Divimat,  VoL  i.  p.  540  (i8«i). 

tn^Tlmw  \n  mlwimlff^  phr, : 

matters. 


Lat :  very  great  in  very  little 


ITBl  There  was  a  Pope,  I  think  it  was  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  was  justly 
ridiculed  for  his  attention  to  little  things,  and  his  inabilitjr  tn  great  ones;  and 
therefore  called  maximus  in  minimit,  waA  minimut  ia  maximit:  Lord 
CiusTBsriEU],  Lattara,  VoL  it.  No.  21,  p.  93  (1774)1 
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Hay :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  Mai,  Mt^,  fr.  Lat  Maius  {mensis), 
•  'month  of  Maia';  see  Uaia :  the  third  month  of  the  Ancient 
Roman  year,  the  fifth  month  of  the  English  and  of  the  later 
Roman  year. 

ina(y)coek,  sb. :  ?  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  apparently  a  general 
name  for  the  smaller  gourds  or  gourd-like  fruits,  perhaps 
applied  to  the  maracock  {q.  v.),  and  corrupted  in  U.  S.  to 
maypop. 

1600  seeds  of  Macaa/utr,  MaUan,  and  PloMla  taiit :  R.  H  akluyt,  Vayagat, 
VoL  III.  p.  S7S.  16M  they  plant  Pumfaaut,  and  a  fruit  like  vnto  a  rouske 

melk»,  but  lesse  and  wone.  which  they  call  Macacii:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Witt., 
p.  359  (1 884).  1TS9  Their  Maeackt  are  a  sort  of  Mtltfttanat,  or  lesser  sort  of 
Pom|»on,  or  Cashaw.  Of  these  they  have  great  Variety ;  but  the  Indiau  Name 
Maeadt  serves  for  all :  Hiat.  Virtinta,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  114.  —  (See  man- 
eoekl. 


Seemaidan. 

Fr. :  a  thick,  smooth  dressing  or  sauce 


Bring  my  silvei'd  maiarine  I  Sweetest  govm  that  e'er  was  seen: 
C  Amstxy,  A^rw  Batk  Guida,  Wks.,  D.  54  (1808X 
c.    1787  The  Ladies  were  chiefly  drosed  in 
blue;  Gant.  Mag.,  pw  9S7/1. 


maydan:  Arab. 

*inayonnaise,  sb. 
made  of  yolks  of  eggs,  oil,  and  vinegar  (or  lemon),  with 
seasoning,  for  salad  or  cold  fish  or  meat;  a  dish  served  with 
such  a  sauce. 

1841  a  mayonnaise  of  crayfish:  Thackbrav,  Mite  Btaayt,  A^,  p.  396 
(1S85).  1860  a  brace  of  partridges  aux  truffet  and  a  magnificent  mayamuuta; 
Onct  a  Waat,  Feb.  11,  p.  131/1.  1877  There  is  a  pasty  and  a  maycuaita, 

and  a  recommendaUe  tabmtiua:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mima  it  TJUua,  ch. 
xxiv.  p.  303  (187^ 

*iiiayoral,  sb.:  Sp.:  the  conductor  of  a  mule  team,  a 
head-shepherd,  a  leader. 

18W  the  Mayoral  or  cofiductor...is  responsible  for  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
journey :  Ford,  HamdNt.  Sfaum,  Pt.  1.  p.  18. 

mayordomo:  Sp.    See  major-domo. 

mayz:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  maizo. 

*mazarine  {J. -it),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  {Cardinal) 
Mazarin,  name  of  the  nunister  of  France,  1643 — i^i  '•  (^)  % 
rich  blue  color;  ifi)  a  common-councilman's  gown  (either 
edged  with  lace  or  of  a  rich  blue  color);  (c)  of  a  rich  blue 
color,  also  in  combin.  maxarine-blue. 

a.  184T  the  sky  up  above  was  a  bright  maxatine:  Barham,  tmfMt.  Lag., 
p.  434  ('8651 
r  17M 

Van  Batk  Guida,  Wks..  D.  iu<i8o(,. 

in  white  muslin,  trimmed  with 

*ma8nrka,  .f ^. :  Polish:  nameofadanceof  the^<Mr«rf  or 
inhabitants  of  Mazovia  (a  province  of  Poland),  a  lively  dance 
of  various  steps  and  figures,  properly  danced  by  four  or  eight 
couples  with  a  singing  accompaniment ;  a  modem  variety  of 
polka  in  triple  tim&  with  two  sliding  steps ;  also  the  music 
for  such  a  diance,  a  favorite  subject  with  CThopin. 

18M  the  Austrian  bnas  band,  in  the  little  music  pavilion,  plays  the  most 
delightfiU  maiurkas  and  uraltaes:  Thackbrav,  Nawcamaa,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxviiL 
P-  3>S ('879)^  U86  The  last  act  of  'Round  the  WorU'  has  been  supplied 
with  a  Polish  mazurka,  which  is  danced  by  Miss  Kate  Vaoghan:  Athauium, 
May  I,  p.  394/3. 

Mazzarotb :  Heb. :  the  twelve  signs  (of  the  zodiac). 

1611  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  h'u  season?  or  canst  thou  guide  Arc- 
turus  with  his  sons  T  Bibia,  Job,  xxxviii.  3a,  1668  J.  G au  lk,  Maf.atiro.mancar, 
p  6.  1675  the  influences  of  the  Pleiadat,  the  time  measuring  Maazarath, 
the  Seamans  guide  Arctunu:  J.  Smith,  Cliritt. Ralig.  Afftal,  Bit.  iv.  cb.  L 
1 3.  P-  4- 

meJtldlce,/Ar. :  Lat:  withmefor  judge,  in  my  judgment 

1687  his  pregnant  dexterity  of  wit,  and  manifold  varietie  of  innenticn,  wherein 
Imtjudica)  he  goeth  a  steppe  beyond  all  that  write;  Nashk,  in  Greene's  Arcadia, 
Wks.,  p.  33a  (1861). 

*me&  cnlpi,  phr,:  Late  Lat:  'by  my  own  fault',  an 
expression  used  in  the  confltoor  {q.  v.). 

1S74  Now  (mea  culpa)  kxd  I  me  repent:  Chaucbr,  Trait.  &•  Cr„  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p.  a8a  (Pickering,  1843).  166t  shall  Uy  their  hands  a  liule  heauier  on 
their  hearts  with  Maa  maxima  (*  most  grievous^  culfa :  W,  Watson,  Quad- 
liitti  a/Rtlif.  &•  Statr^  p.  40.  1818  miiwled  a  broken  anfmaria  and  inas- 
cuiaa,  m  utter  consternation  and  superstitious  (ear:  Ladv  Morgan,  FUMaaarthy, 
Vol  IV.  ch.  V.  p.  208.(1819!  1835  I  confess,  reverend  fiuher,  that  I  ought  on 
some  aocounu  to  sing  cMpa  maa :  Scott,  TaHtman,  ch.  xix.  p.  76/a  uSeSX 
1843  Pardon  and  grace t— now  pardon  and  gTBceI...^<r<t  cuiaAt—m  sooth  I'm 
in  pitifiil  case:  Barham,  lugoldt.  Lag.,  p.  276  (i86sX  1804  I  can  say  maa 

cutfa,  maa  maxima  culpa,  and  I  can— beat — my—penalty :  Thackeray,  /fata- 
camat,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxvL  p.  a88  (1879). 

'^meander  (:=.  s.  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Maeander,  Maeaudros, 
Maeandrus,  fr.  Gk.  Ma/avdpof,  name  of  a  winding  river  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Miletus :  a  crooked 
course,  a  winding;  also,  metaph.;   an  ornamental  pattern 
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with  winding  or  involved  lines,  esp.  the  key-  or  fret-  pattern, 
also  c^ed  nuander-pattem. 

160T  An  cntiy  <ri>m  each  port  with  curioiu  twines,  |  And  crookt  Meandtn, 
b1cc  the  labyrinth :  A.  Brewek,  Linna,  iv.  3,  *ig.  H  3  r°.  1610  here  f  a 

maze  trod  indeed  |  Thiongh  fonh-rigbu  and  meanden:  Shaks..  Temf.,  ui.  3,  3. 
1646  without  Meaoden,  oootmiicth  a  suaight  coune  about  io  degrees:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pmtd.  Ef.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  viiL  p.  157  (1686).  1684  »uch  are  the  intn- 
caU  MmuubrttSSuieimu:  tl.  V/HtriocK,  Ztvtmtia,  p.  fji.  1666  De- 

liahtad  with  iporu  and  Doreltiea:  hunting,  hawking,  fishinc...and  dancing:  in 
MaoJuUrt  mnding,  beating  and  clapping  their  breasU:  Sir  Tm.  Hbrbbrt, 
Trm.,  p.  M  (1677).  bef.  1670  the  Duke  at  Buckingham  qiake  unto  them, 

leading  them  into  the  Matmdtn  of  the  Spanish  Treatne :  J.  Hackkt,  Atf. 
WUUaim,  Pt.  I.  18s,  p.  170  (i«93).  1709  all  the  Meandm  of  Diinmulauon 

and  Cunnmg:  Mrs.  MAKLn,  New  AM.,  Vol  i.  p.  64  (and  Ed.).  1712 

can  turn  the  Coune  of  hit  Rivet*  in  aU  the  Variety  of  Mtandtn :  Sfatator, 
No.  418,  June  30,  p.  604/1  (MorleyX  1761  is  it  that  there  is  a  band  unfelt, 

wbi^  aecietly  u  conducting  me  through  these  meanders  and  unsuspected  trades : 
Sternc,  Trul.  Skand.,  ill.  Wks.,  p.  160(1839). 

measles  {n.  — ),  sb.pl. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.  maseien,=' spots', 
'blemishes',  'measles':  a  contagious  disease  characterised 
by  fever  and  a  red  eruption  which  often  forms  small  curved 
lines  or  lunate  spots. 

1440  masil,  strftda :  Prom  ft.  Parv.  (Way).  1084  when  the  small  Pockes, 
and  Mesels  arc  rife :  T.  Cochan,  Hmmt  a/Htallh,  p.  364.  1607  so  shall 

my  lungs  I  Coin  words  till  their  decay  against  those  measles,  j  Which  we  dis- 
dain should  tetter  ns,  yet  sought  I  The  verv  wav  to  catch  them :  Shaks.,  Coriol., 
iii  I,  78.  16n  infected  with  the  Measefs :  Habbr,  Tr.  AUmant  Lift  c/ 

Giaman,  Pi.  1.  Bk.  L  ch.  vi.  p.  ji. 

me&tns,  Lat.  pi.  me&ttis,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  passing ;  a  passage, 
a  channel. 

1668  tbe  nuttttu,  or  passages,  through  which  those  subtill  emissaries  are 
coaveyed  to  the  respective  members;  Glanvill,  Sctptit.  ch.  iv.  p.  sa  (tSSsX 
1668  How  can  it  then  rationally  he  otherwise  imagined  but  that  this  Caspian 
hath  some  secret  mtatut  or  intercourse  with  some  Sea:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  187  (1677).  1698  the  Clinks  and  other  Mtaluit  of  the  Earth : 

J.  Ray,  Thrtt  Ducmrut,  it  p.  190(1713). 

Mec(a)enas:  Lat.    See  Maecenas. 

m^caniqne,  sb. :  Fr. :  mechanism,  machinery,  mechanical 
woric. 

1881  utterly  regardless  of  the  michamgut  of  oil-painting:  EdiH.  Rev., 
Vol.  S4t  p.  176. 

m^chanceM,  sb. :  Fr. :  spitefulness,  iU-nature,  mischievous- 
ness. 

1777  his  answer  was  not  accompanied  by  any  observation,  which  I  wished 
for,  I  confess,  with  some  degree  of  miehaneeti;  In  1.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Selwyn 
b"  CeHtemttnraries,  Vol.  in.  p.  soi  (1883).  1814  I  hate  to  see  the  eld  ones 

lose;  parucularly  Sheridan,  notwithstanding  all  his  mkhaiueU:  Byron,  in 
Moore  s  Life,  VoL  iii.  p.  11  (1832). 

mechamlciaii  (-C.=. -i .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  m^canicien  :  a 
mechanic,  an  artisan  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  mechanics. 

1870  A  Mechanicien,  or  a  Mechanicall  workman  is  he,  whose  skill  is,  with- 
out knowledge  of  Mathematicall  demonstration,  perfectly  to  worke  and  jinishe 
any  sensible  worke,  by  the  Mathematiden  principall  or  deriuatiue,  demonstrated 
or  demonstrable :  J.  Dek,  Pref.  Billingsley  s  Euclid,  tig.  a  iij  t^. 

mtehant,  fern,  m^chante,  adj. :  Fr. :  mischievous,  ma- 
licious, wayward,  worthless. 

1818  She  has  much  beauty,— just  cnough,^but  is,  1  think,  miekante'.  Byron, 
in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  11.  p.  170  (tSja).  1868  That  light,  mtchante  voice  that 
had  mocked  him  from  the  mask:  OuiOA,  Strathmort,  vol.  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  145. 

Mechlin,  adj.  and  sb.:  produced  at  Mechlin  or  Malines 
(applied  to  lace) ;  lace  produced  at  Mechlin.    See  Malines. 

17S8  lace:  Fresh  matter  for  a  world  of  chat.J  Right  Indian  this,  right 
Mechlin  that:  Swift,  Wke.,  p.  506/1  (1869).  1786  you  may  jKrhaps  slip  a 

little  out  of  your  pocket,  as  a  decayed  gentlewoman  would  a  piece  of  ri^ht 
meckltn:  Gray,  Letters^  No.  vL  Vol.  \.f.  14(1819).  1748  his  shirt,  which 

was  of  the  finest  cambnc,  edged  with  right  Mechlin:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand., 
ch.  xxxiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  393  (1817).  1771  a  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  laces 
of  Mechlin  or  mignionette:    —  Humfk.  CL,  p.  70/s  (iSSiX 

mechoacan,  sb. :  fr.  Michoacan,  a  place  in  Mexico  :  a  kind 
of  jalap  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  Mexican  convolvulus. 
Convolvulus  Mechoacan. 

1877  The  Afecteacait  is  a  roote:  J.  Frampton,  Jeyfull  Newet,  p.  23  (1396). 
1610  ISee  kariDM]. 

m^daille,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  medal  Anglicised  as  medal,  medall, 
abt.  or  bef.  1600. 

164S  to  weare  in  his  hat  a  Medaille  of  Lead :  Howell,  lH$tr.  For.  Trm., 
p.  36(1869). 

Mi)»v  iyaVfpAr. :  Gk. :  '(let  there  be)  nothing  in  excess'. 
One  of  the  maxims  ascribed  to  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
and  inscribed  on  the  temple  at  Delphi. 

bef.  1839  Myden  agan  in  Greke  tonge  we  rede:  J.  Skelton,  Sfrie,  Parrot, 
S4,Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  4T«843)- 


MEDINE 

*media,  pi.  mediae,  sb. :  Lat,  properly  fem.  of  medius, 
= 'middle':  one  of  the  voiced  or  soft  mutes, ^,  d,  b,  named 
as  if  intermediate  between  the  lenugs  and  the  aspirates.  See 
tennis. 

media:  Lat    Seemedinm. 

mediator  {iislJ.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  mediator,  noun 
of  agent  to  mediire,=^Xo  mediate':  one  who  mediates,  one  who 
intervenes,  one  who  arranges  the  settlement  of  a  dispute,  an 
intercessor ;  an  agent,  a  bearer  of  communications. 

bef.  1880  fill  vnable  ben  thes  foolis  to  mynystre  sacramentis  &  to  be  media- 
toun  bitwixe  god  &  synful  man:  WvcuFtT),  Ord.  Priett.,  ch.  viiL  in  F.  D. 
Matthew's  UnfrinUd  Enf.  Wks.  of  Wyclif  p.  170  (1880).  abt.  1386  The 

fourth  dxcumstance  is,  by  whiche  mediatours,  as  by  messageiSj  or  for  entice- 
ment: Chaucer,  Pertones  Taie,  C.  T.,  p.  571  (1856).  —  Oist  is  soveraine; 
and  the  preest  mene  and  mediatour  betwix  Crut  and  the  sinner:  ii.,  p.  575. 


bef.  1629   I   haue  none  aqucntaunce,  {  That  wyll  for  me  be  medyatoure  and 

,oY, .'     ■ 

1869  it  was  agreed  by  Mediatours  that  ' 


mene:  J.  Skelton,  Bowge  ofCourie,  93^  Wks., 
the  meoiatour  of  the  newe  coiienant :  G. 


13,  Wks.,  VOL  I.  p.  13 11043).  use 

Joy,  Afol.  to  W.  TindaU,-a.  i-j  (1883k 
_  ,  t  Ethelfride  shoolde  enioyul  toe  laode 

oner  and  beyonde  Hiimber  into  Scotland:  Grafton,  Ckron.,,  Pt.  vii.  p.  1x6. 
1878  put  as  a  mediatour,  of  frendshyp  and  amitie  betwene  them:  J.  Banister, 
Hist.  Man,  Bk.  VI.  fol  87  v".  1879  thou  hast  a  continuall  Mediator  with 

GoA  the  Father :  J.  Lylv,  Eupknes,y.  175  (1868X  1604  in  condusoo,  | 

Nonsuits  my  mediators :  Shaks.,  Otk,,  i.  1,  16.  1620  the  Elector  of  Triers... 
and  iViliiam,  Bishop  of  Argentina,  were  deputed  lor  Mediators  between  tbe 

Grties;  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hitt.  Connc.  Trent,  Bk.  L  p.  86  (1676X  1675 

an  does  not  need  such  a  Mediator  as  the  Demen  is:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Reiig. 
Aipeal,  Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  f  3,  p.  14.  bef.  1738  the  English  Mediators :  R.  North. 
Examen,  in.  viL  46,  p.  536(i74oX 

medi&triz,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fem.  of  mediator:  a  female  who 
mediates.  Anglicised  14  c. — 16  Ci  as  mediatrice  (abt.  1320 
York  Horce,  in  Lay-Folks  Mass-Book,  p.  200^  Ed.  Simmons, 
1879;  1509  Barclay,  Ship  of  Fools,  Vol.  II.  p.  336,  Ed.  1874). 
See  mediator. 

1884  Tntitina  was  onelie  a  mediatrix  to  lufiler:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch., 
6'c.,  p.  ss6.  bef.  1726  Your  daughter  is  loo  &ir  a  mediatrix  Io  be  icfiis'd  his 
pardon,  to  whom  she  owes  the  charms  she  pleads  with  for  it :  Vanbrugh,  Mistake, 
V.  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  147(1776)1  bef.  1788   Whenever  yon  apply  as  a  good 

Papist  toyour  female  Medutrix,  you  ate  sure  of  success:  In  Pope  s/^^.,  WkL, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  16a  (1757)1  1883  She  [Virgin  Mary]  is  made  tne  fountain  of  all 

grace,  the  mediatnx  between  Christ  and  the  believer:  ScHAPr-HERZOG,  EncjK. 
Relig.  Xmm//.,  Vol.  u.  p.  1064/2. 

medicaster,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  contemptuous  dim.  of  Lat 
medicust'^'a.  physician':  an  i^orant  physician,  a  worthless 
physician. 

1684  many  Medicasters,  pretenders  to  Hiysick,  buy  the  degree  of  Doctor 
abroad :  R.  Whitlock,  Zoetomia,  p.  107. 

medico,  cura  te  ipsnm,/Ar.:  Late  Lat.:  'physician,  heal 
thyself,  Vulgate  version  of  a  proverb  quoted  Luke,  iv.  23. 

1898  Medice  uipsum—  I  Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  vourself :  Shaks., 
//  Hen.  VI.,  ii.  i,  53.  1647  You  shall  doe  well  my  little  Muh-Medico  to 

give  him  a  spell-plaster  too,  and  then  Medice  cura  teifsum:  Merc.  Melanchali- 
cms.  No.  9,  p.  SI. 

medico  (.i  —  —),  sb. :  colloquial  Eng.  fr.  It.  or  Sp.  medico : 
a  medical  practitioner. 

medicns,  sb. :  Lat :  a  physician,  a  medical  practitioner. 

1604  Aske  Medicus  oaaiaiA:  Th.  Tussbr,  HuA.,  p.  136. 

medietas  linguae:  Late  Lat  See  de  medietate 
Unguae. 

medimne,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  medimne  (Cotgr.) ;  medimnns,  Lat 
fr.  Gk.  luitfiyot:  sb. :  a  Greek  bushel  containing  6  modii  (see 
modins),  a  measure  of  capacity  containing  3300  cubic  inches 
or  about  1 2  gals.  English. 

1890  a  measure  of  wheate  called  Medinus,  was  told  in  A  /kens  then  for  a 
thousand  Drachmetl  L.  hhOVD,  Consent  if  Time,  p.  527.  1600  loooo  me- 

dimnes  of  wheat:  Holland,  Tr.  Liv^,  Bk.  xxxviii,  p.  090.  160S   the 

measure,  and  also  the  things  which  be  measured,  are  called  by  one  and  the  same 
names :  as  it  appeareth  by  Cotyia,  Cheenix,  Ampkora  and  Medimnus:  —  Tr. 
Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1328. 

medine  {-  a),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  medin  (Cotgr.) :  name  of  a 
small  coin  used  in  Egypt  and  formerly  in  Syria  and  N.  Africa, 
containing  three  aspers  (see  asper,  sb.) ;  also  a  name  of  the 
Persian  para  {q.  v.)  which  was  of  the  same  value.  Some- 
times called  medino. 

1688  there  is  some  places  in  this  way  where  you  pay  so  many  Madiens  on  a 
baile:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy.,  foL  3  f».  1899  40  medios 

maketh  a  duckat:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  247.  —  'There  [at  Bal- 
sarn^  is  a  sort  of  flus.ses  of  copper  called  Estiui^  whereof  is  make  a  mamedine, 
which  is  the  value  of  one  medine  Aleppine,  the  said  mamedine  is  of  siluer,  hauin^ 
the  Moresco  stampe  on  both  sides,  and  two  of  these  make  a  danine,  which  is 
2  medines  Aleppine:  ib.,  p.  37a.  1616  The  Customes  are  farmed  by  the 

lewes,  paying  for  the  same  vnto  the  Bassa  twenty  thousand  Madcins  a  day, 
thirty  of  them  amounting  to  a  Royall  of  eight:  Geo.  Sandys,  Tniv.,  p.  115 
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MEDIO  TUTISSIMUS  IBIS 

{t63a).    — jmyixigbf  the  way  two  Jtftdiiut  a  had:  ii.,  p.  1S3.  191T   we 

loiotlir  paid  fine  meydines  for  ca&r,  (that  U  Tribute):  F.  Morvson,  IHh.,  Pt.  i. 
n  3i;.  1630  Nutmegs  fortie  fiue  Madynes,  Ginger  the  Batman,  one  ducket, 
Peroer  seuentie  fiue  Madaynes :  PuRCHAS,  Piigrims,  Vol.  ll.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1643. 
1819  my  Coobtic  writer,  who,  with  a  salary  of  six  medeens  a  day,  and  a  larve 
family  to  mainuin,  had  become,  by  mere  saving,  as  rich  as  a  Sultan's  seraf : 
T.  Hope,  Aiuut.,  VoL  ti.  ch.  ii.  p.  38  (iSsoX 

medio  tdtissiiniu  Ibis,  pMr.:  Lat. :  you  will  find  the 
middle  course  the  safest.    Ovid,  Me/.,  2,  137. 

1826  /m  mtdie  tuiusimia  this  was  the  advice  which  fiction  ascribed  to  a  God ; 
Congria.  Dibatn,  VoL  II.  Pt.  iL  p.  184a.  1847  But  the  rule,  in  a  work 

I  won't  stop  to  describe,  is  |  Inmeaio*tmp€r\*vimK^^\t»tiuiMtMtibis\  Barham, 
Ingolds.  Ltg.,  p.  433(l8is). 

•mediocre {M  —  XL  £), adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mediocre :  moderate, 
indifferent,  insignificant. 

1722  In  Other  Palaces  One  sees  some  few  Capital  Pictures,  and  the  test 
Mediocrts'.  Richardson,  Statiust  &*c.,  in  Italy,  1728 — 9  But  the  verses... 
were  yvcy  mtdiocrt  in  themselves;  Swipr,  in  Pope's  Wks,^  Vol.  vii.  p.  145  (1871X 
1810  My  perfbrmance  is  midiocr*  to  the  last  degree:  J.  Austrn,  Emnutt 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xiv,  p.  a45  (Z833X  1830  they  have  a  very  good  nudiocrt  taste : 

Edin,  Rtv.,  VoL  33,  p.  31&  1801  Those  who  are  capable  of  judging  will 

soon  perceive  it  is  a  very  mediocre  performance ;  J.  Gibson,  in  Eastlake's  L\ft, 
p.  i86(i857X 

meditnlUam,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  the  very  centre  (of  a  thing 
or  region). 

1611  It  lyeth  in  the  very  mtdittUUum  of  Helvetia:  T.  Corvat,  Crudititt, 
VoL  II.  p.  337  (i77<X.  ^^f^   xhxK  four  youths.. .became  equally  mindful  of 

their  first  home,  desirous  to  visit  their  Patents;  not  only  to  propagate  there  & 
furnish  that  Meditullium  of  the  Earth  [India]  but  to  recount  their.. .loctunes:  Sir 
Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Tnw.,  p.  48  (1677X 

•medium,  Lat  //.  media,  sb.:  neut  of  Lat  medius, 
^'middle',  'mean'. 

1.  a  mean,  a  middle  state,  a  middle  course,  a  middle 
position ;  also,  attrib. 

1601  Between  which  two  extremes  what  medium  may  be  expected  at  their 
hutii'i  K.C,  Answ.  la.Let.  of  a  yetuittdCtnt.tf,  It).  1610  This  is  called 
mtdhtm,  a  meane  or  community,  possible  to  be  drawne  to  a  wise  or  to  a  foolish 
event:  J.  Healev,  St.  Augiutint,  City  0/ Gad,  p.  386.  bef.  1616  Is  no 

Medium  left,  |  But  that  I  must  protect  the  Murderer :  Bbau.  &  Fu,  Cuttom,  iL 
I,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  340  (1711).  1630  yet  in  the  singular  there  is  no  medium 

between  having  all  the  drcnmstances,  and  wanting  some:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^t 
Hist.  Couuc.  Trrxt,  Bk.  11.  p.  184  (1676).  1630  but  the  difficulty  lies  to  find 
xhe  medium:  EeUf.  H^otten.^  p.  5z^(i68s).  1640  his  proper  Center,  or  the 
Medium  |  From  which  he  flew  beyond  himself:  R.  Brohb,  Antif.,  iv.  is,  sig. 
Kir".  1642  a  convalessence  at  best,  which  is  a  medium  'twixt  health  and 

sicknesse:  Howell,  tnstr.  Per.  T'nm.,  p.  24(1869).  1664  a  more  proportion- 
able Medium  'twnt  the  Doriqu*  and  the  CoriHtkitut :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfe 
PeanM.  Arckit.,  Pt.  L  p.  44.  1680  There's  no  Medium  in  Rhetorick  : 

Sbldbn,  Taite-TtM,  p.  95  (1868)1  1766  But  is  there  no  mediumt  Junius, 

Letters,  No.  xxix.  p.  117  (1837X  1880  a  female  of  a  medium  size;  measuring 
six  feet  eight  inches  betweoi  die  nose  and  the  tail :  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Vo^mge, 
ch.  xii.  p.  189.  1864  Those  of  medium  age,  that  is,  under  twelve,  went  to 

roost  at  eight:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Aleut.  Vol.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  69.  *1876  Sleeves 
of  a  medium  size :  Echo,  Aug.  30,  Article  on  Faskiont.    (St] 

I  a.    the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism.  . 

1611'  false  meeUums,  as  wee  call  them  in  the  Schooles,  which  Satan  by  his 
soph^try  doth  cunningly  and  cruelly  abuse :  R.  Bolton,  Com/.  WaJkiuf,  p.  999 
(1030X  bef.  1670  neither  can  such  a  contingent  Medium  produce  a  demon* 

stntive  Condusun:  J.  Hackst,  Abf.  WiUiamt,  Pt.  11.  189,  p.  303  (1693X 

2.  something  by  means  of  which  any  kind  of  activity  or 
efficiency  is  brought  about ;  as  ether,  the  medium  of  light 
and  sight — an  infusion,  which  may  be  a  medium  for  the 
development  of  microscopic  organisms — oil,  a  meclium  for 
certain  pigments — money,  the  medium  of  exchange. 

1621  To  the  sight  three  things  are  required:  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the 
medium:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Met.,  Pt.  i.  Sec.  1,  Mem.  a.  Subs.  6,  Vol.  1,  p.  31 
(t8s7X  1637    Thit  Mediums  oi Sounds  3.n  Aire'.  So/tani  Porous  Bodies', 

Also  Water:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist. ,  Cent.  'lii.  (217.  1642  A  Body  or  Medium : 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  %  xlix.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  399  (i85aX  1648  There 
is  nothing  from  hence  worthy  your  observation,  besides  what  1  have  enclosed,  to 
avoid  the  medium  of  writing;  Evblvn,  Comsp..  Vol.  ill.  p.  30(1872)  1666 

ol:jects  of  excelling  brightness  are  best  manifested  thp 

N.  Hardy,  \st  Ef.  yohn,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  2^/1  ^865^  1660  Kxperimenu 

touching   "~    * 

VoL  ....  .  

Medium,  and  to  consist  of  Twelve  Planes  :  R.  Boylb,  Virtues  0/  Gems,  p.  73, 
1678  The  Sense  taking  Cognisance  of  the  Object  by  the  Subtle  Interposed 
Medium  that  is  tense  and  stretched,  ftbnisting  everv  way  from  it  upon  the 
Optick  Nerves)  doth  by  that  as  it  were  by  a  Stan  touch  it:  Cudworth.  Inteli. 
Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  L  p.  8.  1692  they  are...eflluxes  of  the  soul  to  God  himself, 
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ol^ects  of  excelling  brightness  are  best  manifested  througn  allaying  mediums 
"  Hardy,  \st  Ef.  yohn,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  25/1  (i86sX       ,    1660  Kxperimenu 
:hing  differing  Mediums,  through  which  Cold  may  be  diffused :  Phil.  Trwis., 
.  I.  No.  I,  p.  9.  1672   it  seem'd  to  have  been  coagulated  in  a  Fluid 


without  the  intervention  of  any  outward  medium:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in 
Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  v.  p.  305  (1863).  1698  The  Per9ans...see 
things  through  Diabolical  Mediums :  C  Mathkr,  Wonders  0/  Invis.   Wtd., 


p.  267  (1869).  1708  (3ood  maimers  are  the  settled  medium  of  social,  as  specie 
n  of  commercial  life :  Lord  CHBSTKariELD,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  81,  p.  340(1774). 
1771  sees  eveiything  through  such  an  exaggetating  medium :  Smollett,  Humpk, 
CI.,  p.  36/2  (1682X  1782  Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade,  |  A  coin  hf 
Oaft  Cor  Folly's  oae  dc^'d:  Cowna,  Poems,  VoL  i.  p.  326  (1808X  1792 

Before  money  became  the  medium  of  commerce,  the  simple  busine^  of  the  world 
was  carried  on  by  truck:  H.  Brooke,  Fool o/Qual.,  VoL  iii.  p.  81.  1810  by 
the  interposition  of  media  of  different  refracting  powers:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  17, 
p.  176.  1820  the  constellations  appeared  mow  brilliant  as  the  medium  was 


less  dense  and  more  trannnrent  throngh  which  they  were  viewed:  T.  S.  HocHEii, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  114.  1883   spread  of  disease  through  the 

medium  of  milk :  Daily  News,  Oct.  6,  p.  3/3. 

2  a.    anything  which  conduces  to  the  attainment  of  an 


end  or  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose,  xnpL  means. 


taking  advantage  of  the  truths  they  held,  as  Mediumt  by  which  he  argued  them 
uto  an  assent  to  the  Gospel:  J.  Suith,  Ckrist.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  il  ch.  vii. 
I  8f  p.  83.  1681 — 1708  ■  Now,  in  this  chapter,  there  are  two  mediums  by 

which  he  evinceth  the  vanity  of  that  deceit:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's 
Ser.  Stand.  Divitus,  VoL  vii.  p.  179  (1863X  1684  For  nothing  can  be  both 

tnedium  SLodJinis  sui ipsius,  its  own  end  and  means  too:  S.  Charnock,  Wks,, 
in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand,  Divines,  VoL  iiu  p.  340  (1865X  1691  according  to 

which  (old  Hypotkesis)  they  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  the  same  Mediums  to 
be  innumeiable:  I.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  t.  p.  21  (1701X  1696  good  fruits  are 

.t. *--m  by  wnich  it  (the  testimony  of  the  Spirit]  helps  us  to  conclude  it  [as. 

D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks,,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  n.  p.  416  (r865X 


the  medium  by  wliich  it  [the  testimony  of  the  Spirit]  helps  us  to  conclude  it  [as. 
surance]:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks,,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  n.  p.  416  (1865X 
1864   all  the  footmen  underwent  diy  cascades  through  the  medium  of  the  flour. 


surance] ; 
1864  all 
dredger:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Alont,  VoL  i.  ch.  it  p.  15. 

2  b.    an  intermediary  agent,  a  mediator. 

1819  he  is  oin-  only  safe  medium,  and  interprets  to  the  Kbg  anxiously  and 
impressively:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Askantee,  Pt.  l  ch.  [iL  p.  63. 

3.  a  person  through  whom  another  person  acts  or  is  sup- 
posed to  act,  as  a  spiritualist  who  professes  to  be  actuated  by 
disembodied  spirit^  or  one  who  by  mesmerism  or  hypnotism 
controls  the  will  of  another. 

1860  the  ordinarily  successful  medium  Mr,  Home:  Onee  a  Week,  Oct  6, 
p.  403/1. 

4.  anything  interposed  so  as  to  modify  an  effect,  as  a 
colored  glass  or  a  lens  between  the  eye  and  an  object  of 
sight 

1711  He  therefore  who  looks  upon  the  Soul  through  its  outward  Actions, 
of^  sees  it  through  a  deceitful  Meidium,  which  is  apt  to  discolour  and  pervert 
the  Object:  Spectator,  No.  257,  Dec.  25,  p._368/3  (MorleyX  17tS  But  still 
th'  imputed  tints  are  those  alone  I  The  medium  represents,  and  not  their  own : 
C^owpER,  Hope,  Poems,  VoL  i.  p.  104  (1808X 

medins  tenniiiiu,/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  that  tenn  in  a  syllo- 
gism which  does  not  appear  in  the  conclusion. 

1002  Medius  terminus,  called  the  dubble  repeate:  T.  Wilson,  Rub  0/ 
Beat.,  foL  35  r"  (1567X  1602  setting  Atheisme  for  a  medius  terminus  betwixt 
that  honorable  Lords  opinion :  W.  Watson,  Quodlibett  0/ Relig.  b'  State,  p.  21. 
1761  the  great  and  prmdpal  act  of  ratiocination  in  man,  as  logicians  tell  us,  is 
finding  out  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  one  with  another  by  the 
intervention  of  a  third  (called  the  medius  terminus):  Sterne,  Trist,  Skand,, 
III.  xL  Wks.,  p.  153  (1839X 

*Mediidie,  medjidie.  sb.:  Turk.  mejfeU:  a  Turkish  order 
of  honor  (instituted  1852  by  the  Sultan  Abdul-Medjid) ;  a 
Turkish  silver  coin  minted  by  the  same  Sultan  in  1844, 
equal  to  20  piastres,  or  about  3J.  8</.  English. 

1882  He  kindly  offered  these  eggs  at  a  medjidy  apiece:  S.  M.  Palmer,  in 
Macmiltan's  Mag..  VoL  47,  p.  191  (1883).  1888  'To  fill  the  void  created  by 

this  withdrawal  [of  beshUks\,  they  would  have  to  coin  quarter  medjidite  to  that 
value:  Mancktster  Exam.,  Jan.  37,  p.  s/i. 

MMoc,  name  of  a  class  of  red  Bordeaux  wines,  so  called 
from  M/doc,  a  district  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde ; 
applied  in  England  to  certain  clarets  of  moderate  quality. 

1842  some  excellent  M^doc  at  a  moderate  price :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays, 
h^.,  p.  313  (1885X  bef.  1849  A  draught  of  this  Medoc  will  defend  you  fiom 
the  damps:  E.  A.  Poe,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  i7o(i884X 

medon:  Arab.    See  maidan. 

«inedres8e(li),  Eng.  fr.  Turk.;  madrasa(li),  madre88a(h), 
Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  madrasa:  sb.:  an  endowed  Moham- 
medan college  in  India,  a  school  for  the  education  of  young 
Mohammedans. 

1662  mandresa:  J-  DAViEit,  Ambassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  v.  p.  159,  1819 
His  fortune  was  spent  in  placing  me  in  a  Medress^:  T.  Hops,  Anast.,  VoL  111. 
ch.  xi.  f.  S71  (iSaoX  1U4   the  medressek,  or  school,  which  adjoined 

the  [mncipal  mosque,  was  selected  for  the  place  of  assembly :  Ayeska,  VoL  1. 
ch.  xiL  p.  269.  1884  At  this  point,  too,  was  the  medressi  or  college,  presided 
over  by  a  Turcoman  much  renowned  for  his  erudition;  Edm.  O'Donovan,  Merv, 
ch.  xviL  p.  187  (New  VorkX 

medulla,  sb. :  Lat,  'marrow',  'pith':  a  concise  exposition 
of  a  subject ;  a  selection  of  the  best  or  most  important  parts 
of  a  work. 

1648  But  how  among  the  drove  of  custom  and  prejudice  this  will  be  relished 
by  such  whose  capacity,  since  their  youth  run  ahead  into  the  easy  creek  of  a 
system  or  a  medulla,  sails  there  at  will  under  the  blown  physiognomy  of  their 
unlaboured  rudiments:  Milton,  Divorce,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  34o(i£iffl.  1704 
compendiums,  extract^  collections,  medullas :  Swift,  Talt  of  a  Tui,  |  v.  Wks., 
p.  ^3/t  (iSteX  bef.  1716  their  preaching  tools,  their  MedulL  ' 

their  melleliciums,  concordances,  and  all;  South,  Serm.,  Vol.  iv. 
en^ge  to  furnish  you,  at  a  very  easy  expence,  with  the  med,uUam 
civil  h'lstory :  J.  Bush,  Hii,  Cur.,  p.  xii. 
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MEDULLA  OBLONGATA 


medulla  oblongata,  fhr. :  Late  Lat :  the  back  part  of  the 
brain,  which  is  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord  {medulla). 

1TB9  in,  or  netr,  the  cerebellom— or  rather  umewhen  about  the  medulla 
oblongata,  whcRin,  it  was  feoerally  agi«ed  by  Dutch  anatomists  that  all  the 
minute  nerves  from  all  the  organs  of  the  seven  senses  concentered :  STmNI, 
Triit.  ShamL,  n.  zix.  Wks.,  p.  103  (1839). 

Mediksa:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  M^dovira:  name  of  one  of  the  three 
Gorgons  (see  Gorgon),  who  being  mortal  was  killed  by  Per- 
seus, and  her  head,  with  snakes  instead  of  hair,  which  turned 
all  who  looked  upon  it  into  stone,  was  borne  by  the  goddess 
Athene  on  her  aegis  or  on  her  shield. 

bef.  INS  she  is  fair  Lucina  to  your  king,  |  But  fierce  Medusa  to  your  baser 
eye :  Gksbnb,  Looking  Gloat,  Wks.,  p.  137^  (1661).  1B98  being  as  it  were 
astonished  with  the  sraky  visage  of  Mtdtati:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyaga,  Vol.  i. 
p.  sia.  IBM   She  is  no  litenry  Medusa  whose  fftmm  freeies  the  hapless 

leader  into  stone;  AlAmtim,  Mar.  as,  p.  373/a. 

meen  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  mien. 

Meer:  Arab.    See  Emir. 

^meerschanm  {ii.:L),s6.i  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Meerschaum,  tit. 
'sea-foam' :  a  fine  white  clay  (which  when  dry  is  lighter  than 
water),  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  found  chiefly  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece,  used  to  make  tobacco-pipes ;  a  pipe  made 
of  the  said  material 

1B36  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  genuine  mterteMmum  pipe :  JP</f.  oh  a  Samile 
te  Gtrmany,  p.  4J.  1860  the  meerschaum  between  his  lips;  Ouida,  Sirutk- 
men,  VoL  L  ch.  li.  p.  31.  188S  smoking  his  favourite  meerschaum :  M.  E. 

Braddon,  GoUtH  Caff,  VoL  11.  cb.  x.  p.  147. 

meerza:  Pers.    Seemirza. 

|ilya  tav|u^  phr. :  Gk. :  a  great  wonder. 

1808  Dr.  Parr's  wig„.swells  out  into  boundless  convexity  of  frizs,  the  luya 
tax/ia  of  barbers:  Eiiin.  Rtv.,  VoL  t,  p.  18. 

|llya  X<W<S  P^''-  '■   G^  •  ^  gl^St  gap. 

bef.  1670  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  which  is  a  ucyA  ifivuM,  a  huge  wide 
Gulf  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Years;  J.  Uackbt,  Aif.  WUUamt,  Pt.  IL  S4, 
P-  54  (««93X 

Megaera:  Lat.  fir.  Gk.  Mrympa:  one  of  the  Furies  or 
Eumenides  or  Erinyes,  the  avenging  powers  of  Greek 
mythology. 


■»•    v^vk*  f»«  rw^w^ ^««r«»*   ^    «aaa««    vrv^f 

I  genus  of  gigantic  extinct  quadni- 


bef.  1698  A  Fury,  sure,  worse  than  Megseia  was:  Gkkkne,  Orlando  Fur.. 
Wks.,  p.  106/3  (iSfii).  1647  she  hath  made  you  praise  what  ye  should  more  I 
Then  dire  Mtganit  snakie  locks  abhor :  Fansh  awe,  Tr.  Pastor  Fido^  6,  p.  70. 
1667  and  up  the  trees  I  Qimbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks  |  That  cnn^ 
Megcra;  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  560. 

me^onyx,  sb. :  coined  fir.  Gk.  /((yaXo-,^ 'great',  and  2yv(, 
='nail', 'claw':  name  of  a  genus 
peds,  allied  to  the  sloths. 

1818  the  Mammoth  and  Megalonyx:  BntoN,  in  Moore's  Lift,  VoL  11.  p.  191 
(•83s). 

megalopolis,  sb.:  Gk.  ptyaKoKokn  (used  as  an  epithet), 
=  'great  city' :  a  chief  city,  a  metropolis  {q.  v.). 

166S  jimi>davad...u  at  present  the  MegapoUs  [nir]  of  Camiafa  or  Git*t$rat : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  64  (1677). 

^egathdrinm,  //.  megathSria,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  ft.  Gk. 
/try«i,  = 'great',  and  6jipioi>,='a.  wild  beast':  name  of  a  genus 
of  gigantic  extinct  sloths. 

1848  in  size  it  equalled  an  elephant  or  megatherium:  C  Darwin,  yotrnt. 
BtafU,  ch.  v.  p.  83.  18S6  Professor  Sedgwick's  Cambridge  Museum  of 

megatheria  and  mastodons:  Embrson,  Bnrtixk  Traits,  zvi.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  194 
(B^hn,  i8«6)l 

mehemander:  Pers.    See mammandar. 

meidan:  Arab.    Seemaidan. 

melllenr  mareh^,  phr.:  Fr.:  better  market.  See  bon 
marchi. 

1613—8  And  it  is  geneially  said  we  may  have  mnlteur  marckS,  and  better 
conditions  with  the  Spaniard:  J.  Cha>ibbri.ain,  in  Court  &•  Times  of  Jos.  I., 
VoL  I.  p.  S37  (1848X 

m  ei  n .    See  mannd  or  mien. 

'*meiohippti8,  sb.\  Mod.  Lat,  fr.  miio-  in  mtiocene,  and 
Gk.  nnroi,  =  ' horse':  an  extinct  quadruped  about  the  size  of 
a  sheep,  allied  to  the  horse. 

'1876  In  the  recent  strata  was  found  the  common  hoisc.in  the  Meiocene, 
the  Meiohippus,  or  Anchitherium :  Times,  Dec  7.    (St.) 

meldsis,  sb.:  Gk.  /t(t«Mrir,= 'diminution':  Rhet.x  a  figure 
by  which  a  strong  affirmation  or  superlative  attribution  is 
conveyed  in  studiously  moderate  language,  esp.  by  the 
negation  of  its  opposite ;  also  called  litotes  \q.  v.). 


MELOCOTON 

1BS9  the  figure  Meiotit  or  the  disaHer:  Puttbnhah,  Eng.  Pots.,  ill.  x<nS\\. 
p.  19s  (1860).  168S  There's  a  plain  uuMnt,  in  the  words  more  is  meant, 

then  u  spoken:  N.  Culvbrwel,  Ligkt  of  Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  198.  1673  There 
is  a  meiotit  in  the  words,  more  is  to  be  undentood  than  what  is  expressed: 
T.  Jacohb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  so/i  (1868). 

*Melstersinger,Ueister8Knger,.r^.:  Ger.,'master-singer': 
a  member  of  one  of  the  German  guilds  of  minstrels  (14  c. — 
16  c.).    See  Minnesinger. 

mel,  sb. :  Lat. :  honey. 

bef.  1B77  That  mouth  of  hirs  which  seetnde  to  flow  with  mell:  G.  Gas- 
yiOKMt,  Dan  Bartkolemen.    [R.]  1608  We  finde  the  Mel  more  sweet, 

the  Gall  less  bitter :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  i8i  (i6a8)i 

melan  htkdor, /Ar. :  Gk.  /lAav  v8«p:  dark  (black)  water. 
Homer,  //.,  2,  825. 

1864  a  fresh  breeze  blows  over  the  melon  kttdor:  Thackbrat,  Newcomet, 
Vol.  L  ch.  xxiv.  p.  971  (1879X 

•melange,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  mixture,  a  medley,  a  congeries  of 
heterogeneous  or  discordant  constituents. 

1789—80  I  come  from  looking  over  the  milann  above-written :  Swirr,  in 
Pope's  Wkt.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  190  (lirn.  1818  Judge  Aubrey  was  in  character 

a  melange  of  those  lempeiamenu  which  produce  a  quick  and  irritable  sensi- 
bility :  Ladv  Morgan,  Ft.  Macartky,  VoL  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  173  (t8t9X  1888 
Her  mind  was  the  most  marvellous  milastgt  of  sentiment  and  its  Of 
Lord  Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  6a  (1859)1               1881  who  courtei 


a  melange  of  those  lempeiamenu  which  produce  a  quick  and  irritable  sensi- 
■■•■        Ladv  Morgan,  A/,  i **    "  

tnd  was  the  mi 

.vtton,  Pelkam 

larity  by  a  milange<A  _  .       .  „, 

p.  161.  1887  The  oiarter  was  bestowed  adca^tandum,  and  is  a  contra- 
dictory mllange  of  inexpedient  concessioos  and  wily  reservations :  J.  F.  CoorER, 
Europe,  VoL  11.  p.  ssa.  1841  a  heterogeneous  milange  of  fiirniture:  Ladv 
Blessington,  Idler  in  Frmnee,  VoL  1.  p.  103.  1877  it  is  a  horrible  melange 
lables:  C.  T  


Her  mind  was  the  most  marvellous  milange  of  sentiment  and  its  opposite: 
Lord  Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  6a  (1859)1  1881  who  courted  popu- 

larity by  a  mtlange  of  religion,  anecdote,  and  grimace:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  S4, 


of  organic  matter  and  decaying  vegetal 
p.  948  (1883). 


,  Reade,  IVoman  Hater,  ch.  xxi. 


melasses:  Eng.  ii:.  Sp.    See  molasses, 
melden,  sb, :  Du. :  orach. 

1600  seeds  of  Macocquer,  Melden,  and  Planta  solit:  R.  Haklottt,  Voy. 
ages,  VoL  111.  p.  171. 

*aMik»,  sb.:  Fr.  (Old  Fr.  mesUe,  medlee):  a  mixture,  a 
confused  engagement  between  two  parties,  a  hand  to  hand 
encounter  between  two  (or  more)  bodies  of  men,  in  which 
regular  military  formation  is  disregarded ;  a  tournament  in 
which  two  bodies  of  combatants  are  opposed  to  each  other; 
an  affray.  Early  Anglicised  as  melley,  melle,  medle{e),  med- 
ley, and  (archaistic)  mellay.    See  chand-medley. 

1760  put  an  end  to  my  being  concerned  in  the  mSMe  [pariiamentary]:  Hon. 
Walpole,  Ltttirt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  346  (ie57X  1836  This  man  looked  worthy  to 

bead  a  squadron  of  heavy  hoise,  and  such  a  one  as  would  not  turn  back  in  the 
mtUe:  R^.  on  a  RamUt  to  Cermumf,  p.  19J.  1848  the  cat-king  that 

so  spitted  and  scratched  in  the  mtUe  last  night:  Lord  Lytton,  Harold,  Bk.  vn. 
ch.  V.  p.  16^1  (3id  Ed.X  1806  I  have  seen  bear.degs... drilled  to  relieve 

each  otner  in  the  meUe,  and  avoid  the  direct  assault:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic 
Bxtlor.,  Vol.  L  ch.  xxix.  p.  389.  1871  rushing  into  the  very  thick  of  the 

meUfe:  J.  C.  Vounc,  Mem.  C.  M.  Yomig,  VoL  n.  ch.  xvi.  p.  143.  1688  It 

was  a  cnance  melte  and  an  unfortunate  and  unhappy  thrust:  J.  H.  Short- 
HOOSB,  Jokn  Ingbtant,  Vol.  IL  ch.  L  p.  si  (and  Ed.). 

Melibean,  MeliboBan  {J.  =.£i-),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Meli- 
boeus,  name  of  a  swain  who  takes  part  in  the  responsive 
pastoral  singing  of  Virgil's  first  eclogue:  Poet.:  amcebean, 
alternately  responsive,  pastoraL 

1887  lapkl  Meliboean  stanzas:  Carlvlb,  Fr.  Rev.,  Pt.  ill.  Bk.  L  ch.  viiL 

melil6tmn,  melildtns,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  luXlXmror, 
utXt'Xairor :  a  kind  of  clover.  Anglicised  as  melilot(e),  per- 
haps through  Fr.  melilot  (Cotgr.). 

1030  sodden  therin  mowseeere  and  camamell  flowres  and  reed  aithemesia/ 
and  melilotum/or  with  vnguentum  basilioon  or  liiscum:  Tr.  Jerome  of  Brunt- 
viieKt  Surmy,  sig.  F  iiij  f /i.  1041  ]r*  decoction  of  moleyn,  camomille, 

millelote:  K.  Copland,  Tr.  Ouydo's  Quetl.,  &v.,  sig.  Y  iv  v'.  1046  of  thys 
kynde  (Lotus  sylvestris)  are  the  herbes  whiche  are  called  here  in  english  Melilotes: 
W.  Turner,  NamesrfHtris.  1611  Melilot,  Melilot,  Plaisler  Clauer,  Harts 
Oauer:  Cotgr. 

melius  esse,  phr. :  Late  Lat,  'better-being' :  an  advance  in 
the  direction  of  well-being,  a  higher  degree  of  well-being; 
sometimes  almost  the  same  as  b^e  esse  {q.  v.). 

1609  We  maypossibly...  mistake  in  some  things  that  are  not  of  the  Essence  but 
the  Integrity  of  Christianity,  and  are  necessary  to  the  Melius  esse,  the  strength 
or  comfort,  though  not  to  the  being  of  a  uuistian:  R.  Baxter,  Key  for 
Catkoliclcs,  ch.  x.  p.  38. 

melliflcium,  sb. :  Lat,  'the  making  of  honey':  a  collection 
of  choice  literary  extracts. 

bef.  1716  ISeemadnlU]. 

melocoton,  sb. :  Sp.,  'a  peach-tree  grafted  on  to  a  quince- 
stock':  a  quince,  a  large  kind  of  peach. 

1614  a  strawberry  breath,  cherry-lips,  apricot  cheeks,  and  a  sofk  velvet  head, 
like  a  melicottoo :  B.  Jonsoh,  Bart.  Fair,  1.  1,  Wks.,  p.  307/3  (i860).  1638 
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MELODEON 

At  last  I  lighted  vpon  a  MtUuttem  of  Castilt,  which  being  as  faire,  and  as 
goodly  a  one  (for  it's  greatnesse)  as  euer  I  saw  in  all  my  life,  and  gOded  all  ouer, 
my  appetite  was  much  prouoked  therewith,  it  seeming  to  be  one  intire  piece  of 
Gold, when  I  fiist tasted  it:  MAattS,Tt.A/tman'tLi^^Gtamam,Vt:t.  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  vil  p.  331.  16S8  musk-meloDS  and  malakatooos;  Webster,  DtviTs  Lam* 
Cau,  i.  a.  163S— 4  three  hundred  weight  of  dried  or  undried  melicotons: 

i.  Chambbrlaih,  in  Cntrt  &•  Timts  t/ yat.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  453  (1848).  bef. 

648  Peaches,  apricots,  |  And  Malecotoons,  with  other  choicer  plums:  Cart* 
vnaOHT.Onliiuay,  ii.  i  (1651).     [A.  S.  Palmer]  16M  Miuwn  Ptack,  the 

Peach  Det  Pots,  Savoy  Malacaton,  which  lasts  till  Mickat/tHoi:  Evelyn, 
Kal.  Hort.,  p.  »13  (1719). 

Variants,  melicotifjon,  malacoton,  melacotone,  malakatoon, 
malacaton,  malecotoon. 

melodeon,  melftdinm,  sb.:  coined  fr.  Gk.  ^X^{a,= 'me- 
lody': a  harmoninm  {q.v.). 

melodr&ma,  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fr.  Gk.  ;<Aor,='song',  and 
Apa;i<i,  = 'drama';  m^Iodnune,  Fr. :  sd.:  a  dramatic  piece  in- 
terspersed with  vocal  or  instrumental  music;  (now)  a  sen- 
sational romantic  dr^ima  with  a  cheerful  denouement. 

180B  They  have  made  a  melo.drama  of  "  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,"  at  one 
of  the  Strand  theatres:  Southev,  Lttl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  181  (1856).  1818  The 

Testament  tum'd  into  melonirames  nightly :  T,  MooRB,  Fudge  Family,  p.  4a. 
18M  They  turn  out  melodnunes  and  pantomimes:  Byron,  Don  ^wom,  xv. 
xxzii.  1864  Vou  should  hSTe  devoted  yourself  to  melodrama.  Madame,  and 

not  to  the  manage:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Atmt,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xii.  p.  194. 

♦melon  (^  .=),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  melon  (Old  Fr.  also  mellon, 
millon) :  the  musk-melon,  the  fruit  of  the  Cucumis  Melo, 
Nat.  Order  Cucurbitaceae;  the  water-melon,  the  fruit  of 
Cucurbita  Citrullus. 

1633  Of  melons:  Elvot.Ciu/.  ^r//A<,  Bk.  If.  ch.  vii.  rSkeat]  1643 
Mylons  doth  ingender  euyl  humoures:  BOOROS,  Dyttary,  ch.  xx.  p.  385(1870), 
bet,  1048  he  dud  ete  Millons  and  drank  wyn  without  water  vnto  them:  TuN- 
STALU  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  ii.  No.  cxxxiv.  p.  30(1846).  1649 
Melons, Pepons,Pomegianettes:  W.  Thomas,  Hut.  Itai.,(o\.  a  r«.  1689  abitter 
mellonsweete:Pi;TTBNHAH,£>>f./'an.,iii.p.  309(i869X  1600  great  abundance 
of  fruit,  eroedally  of  melons,  and  pome.citrons  euen  at  this  day :  John  Porv, 
Tr.  Leas  Hut.  A/r.,  p.  no.  1683  Melon-seeds,  of  all  sorts,  which  have  been 
diligently  chosen:  Kelif.  IVotton.,  p.  147  (1685).  1644  We  have  now  store 
of  those  admirable  melons  so  much  celebrated  in  France:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i. 
p.  78  (iS/aX  1646  not  resembling  an  Apple  in  figure,  and  in  taste  a  Melon  or 
r. (.„.  o. _.,...  D— "--rf.  .^.,Bk.  •    •  — 
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Cowcumber:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Peetid.  K* 


1667 


.  VII.  ch.  i.  p.  370(1686).        

Mosk-roillions,  Figs,  and  Muscadine -Grapes:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett,  of  Voiture, 
No.  33,  VoL  I.  p.  34.  1664  Look  carefully  to  your  Melons... and  forbear  to 

cMvr  them  any  longer:  Evelyn,  A'oV. /f^r^.,  p.  303(1739).  1748  Could  you 
send  me,  in  some  of  your  letters,  some  seed  of  the  right  canteloupe  melonst 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xlii.  Misc  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  347  (1777). 
1800  He  had  pierced  the  Melon's  pulp  j  And  closed  yith  wax  the  wound: 
Southev,  Thabxia,  ii.  94. 

Melpomend:  Gk.  M<X«ro/ifi>7,=  ' songstress':  Gk.  Mythol.: 
name  of  one  of  the  Greek  muses ;  the  muse  of  tragedy. 

bef.  1639  Melpomone,  O  Muse  tragediall:  J.  Skelton,  WIu.,  Vol.  i.  p.  184 
(1843X  bef.  1693  Melpomene  herself  |  With  all  her  sisters  sound  their  instru- 
ments: Grebke,  Alphtmnt,  i.  Wks.,  p.  335/3  (1861). 

melt,  sb. :  apparently  the  m&ga07  (g^  v.). 

1603  There  mounts  the  Melt,  which  semes  in  Mexico,  \  For  weapon,  wood, 
needle,  and  threed  (to  sowe):  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartae,  Eden,  p.  343 
(1608). 

^memento,  indpers.  sing.imperat.  of  Lat.  tnemt'm'sse,='' to 
remember',  used  as  sb.  in  £ng. :  a  memorial,  a  reminder,  an 
object  which  calls  to  mind  the  past  or  the  future;  a  com- 
memorative act  or  utterance. 

bef.  14(XI  And  haddest  mercy  on  that  man  for  memento  sake:  Piert  PI., 
p.  103.    [R.]  1487  and  to  have  us  specially  in  remembraunce  in  thayr  me- 

mento by  oon  hole  yer :  Paitom  Letters,  Vol  ill.  No.  98a,  p.  463  (1874).  1638 
By   roeanes  wherof  ye  are  parteaker/Of  oure  watchynge/ fast/ and  prayer/ 


Remembrynge  you  in  oure  memento:  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  Barlowe,  Rede  me, 
A^,,  p.  85  (1871)1  1049  When  I  haue  bene  at  my  Memento,  1  baue  had  a 

grudge  in  my  conscyence :  Latimer,  7  Serm.  be/.  K.  F.dv>.  VI.,  iil  p.  86  (1869X 
1080  Maruell  not,  what  I  meane  to  send  these  Verses  at  Euensong :  On  Nero- 
yeeres  Euen,  and  Oldyeeres  End,  as  a  Memento:  Three  Proper  Letters,  in 
Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy,  VoL   11.  p.  367  (1815).  1603  I  must 

needes  giue  him  another  memento  and  tell  him,  that  he...:  C.  Hevdon,  V(/. 
jMdic.  Astrol.,p.  413.  1618  and  afterward  bestowed  on  his  face  and  nose  in 
a  memento  halle  a  doozen  such  cuCTes:  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  PL  in. 
ch.  xii.  p.  354.  1619  This  perhaps  made  Philip  haue  his  daily  Remembrancer 
to  renew  this  Memento  vnlo  him  euerv  morning:  Purchas,  Microcosmns, 
ch.  xxviiL  sig.  S  8  r'.  1639  1  hither  he  kindly  mvited  me  to  a  place  as  ^ood 

as  a  death's  haul,  or  memento  for  mortality :  E.  Norgatk,  in  Court  ^  Times 
ofCtuu.  /..  Vol.  II.  p.  385  (1848).  1608  Artifidal  memento's,  or  coffins  by  our 
bed  side:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotapk.,  Ep.  Ded.  16M  Each  days  first 

object  to  be  a  memento  of  Cvod's  love  to  urge  their  giatiiude:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  55(1677).  1670  That  Memento  wou'd  do  well  for  you  too  :  Dryden, 
Kind  Keejfer,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  133  (1701).  1681—1703  leaves  a  smart 

and  round  memento  behind  him  for  them  to  think  on:  Th.  Goodwin,  iVis.,  in 
Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  yiii.  p.  31  (1864).  1684  ceremonies  were 
instituted  to  be  mementoes  oi  a  mediator:  S.  Charnock,  IVks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stand  Divines,  Vol.  iv.  p.  358  (i86f).  1693  ihe  undutifulness  of  children  to 

us  may  be  a  memento  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  undutifulness  to  God :  Watson, 
Body  4/'  Div.,  p.  693  (1858).  bef.  1733  all  his  Memento's  are  to  the  same 

Purpose:  R.  North,  Examen,  in,  vi.  i,  p,  435  (1740),  1780  These  speak  a 
loud  memento:  Cowfbr,  Task,  i.  Poems,  Vol.  u.  p.  t9(t8o8X        1814  recoided 

S.  D. 


_  Mt  future  errors:  Edm.  Eev.,\ti.  aA,p.  343.  1880 
they  cany  off  mementos  of  their  Athenian  travels:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in 
Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch,  ix.  p.  366.  1830  curious  xtfmrator  of  the  lubricity  of  humaii 
testimony:  Jeffrey,  Essays,  Vol.  l  p.  jio(i844X  1808  five  months  after- 

ward^ this  stupendous  memento  of  controlling  power  [a  ridge  of  ice]  was  still 
banging  over  our  stem:  E.  K.  Kane,  tst  Grtnnell Exfed.,  ch.  xxxiL  p.  38a. 
1878  in  order  10  strike  wholesome  terror,  in  order  to  keep  a  standing  memento, 
in  order  to  associate  sin  with  a  spectacle  of  horror  and  destraction:  Mozley, 
Ruling  Jdeas,  v,  135. 

♦memento  mori,  phr. :  Lat.,  'remember  to  die',  i.e.  're- 
member that  you  must  die':  a  warning  to  be  prepared  for 
death :  an  object  used  as  a  reminder  that  one  must  die, 
generally  emblematic. 

1096  Bard.  Why,  Sir  John^  my  face  does  you  no  harm.  Fal.  No,  I'll  be 
swom ;  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  Death's-head  or  a 
memento  mori:  Shaks.,  I  Hen.  IV.,  iiL  3,  35.  1641  Memento  Mori,  }  I'll 
tell  you  a  strange  story,  t  Will  make  you  all  sorry,  i  For  our  old  friend  William: 
W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  Bal.,  Vol.  i.  p.  3  (i86o)l  1648  I  have  therefore 
inlarged  that  common  Memento  mort  into  a  more  Christian  memorandum. 
Memento  quatuor  Novissima :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Retig.  Med.,  %  xlv.  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p.  390  (1853X  1777   I  spare  you  the  memento  mori,  which  is  what 

we  carthusuuis  say  to  one  another,  at  the  hours  when  we  are  allowed  to  speak ; 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  i.  No.  Ixxix.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  330  (1777).  1787  Is  it  as  a  memento  mori,  to  teach  that  useful  lesson— 

enjoy  the  present  hour}  P.  Beckpord,  Lett.  fr.  ItaL,  Vol.  I.  p.  388  (1805X 
1807  that  she  mayn't  be  able  to  set  her  cap  before  the  glass,  without  having  a 
woman  of  fashion's  memento  mori,  as  I  may  call  it,  before  tier  eyes :  Beresford, 
Miseries,  VoL  11.  p,  54  (stb  Ed.).  1830  should  wish  to  appear  in  her 

husband's  eyes  little  better  than  a  constant  memento  mori \  MRS.OVIB,  Tales, 
VoL  III.  p.  367.  1644  A  le»tcc  of  wme  sort  he  knew  he  was.    What  a 

splendid  memento  mori  I  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Coningsby^  Bk.  V.  ch.  v.  p.  387 
(1881X  1800  A  great  man  must  keep  his  heir  at  his  feast  like  a  living  memento 
mart:  Thackeray, Pendenuit,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxiiL  p.  361  (1879)1 

*Memlook:  Arab.    See  Mameluke. 

Menmon:  Gk.  afioKav.  Gk.  Mythol, :  son  of£'(;f,='Dawn', 
a  dark-skinned  solar  hero  distinguished  for  strength  and 
beauty,  who  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war  as  an  ally  of  the 
Trojans,  supposed  to  come  from  the  East,  or  from  Egypt ; 
his  name  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  black  colossus 
of  Amenophis  III.  at  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give  forth 
musical  sound  when  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  first  fell 
upon  it.    Hence,  Menmonian. 

1847  whene'er  she  moves  |  The  SamianHert  rises  and  she  speaks  |  AMemnoo 
sminen  with  the  morning  Sun:  Tennyson,  Princ.,  iiL  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  73 
(1886).  1803  I  have  remarked  Ihe  same  wind  arising  and  uttering  the  same 

hollow,  solemn,  Memnooian,  but  saintly  swell:  "DzCimHCKVjAutobiog.SiketcMos, 
ch.  L  p.  15  (1863). 

^memoir  {lu,  -oi-  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  m^moire:  a 
memorandum ;  a  written  record  of  information  based  on  the 
writer's  own  observations  and  investigations;  a  biography; 
in  pi.,  memorials  (of  a  person's  life). 

1676  for  your  Vertues  deserve  a  Poem  rather  than  an  Epistle,  or  a  Volume 
intire  to  give  the  World  your  Memoirs,  or  Life  at  large:  Wvcherlev,  Plain- 
Dealer,  Ep.  Ded.  (1681X  1693  This  Piece  therefore  as  containing  our  nuul 
Rover's  own  Memoires,  or  rather  his  own  Effigies  in  Miniature,  he  has  made 
hold  to  Frontispiece  it  with  a  short  Frapnent  ta  Canonical  Flourish :  The  RaJke, 
or  the  Liiertin/s  ReH^.,  Pref.  1704  I  thought  an  Offer  towards  a  Publica- 
tion of  my  poor  Memoirs  to  be  so:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Moham.,  Pref.,  slg.  A  4  r'. 
1710  made  me  a  present  of  the  following  memoirs:  Addison,  IVks.,  VoL  iv. 
p,  403  (1856X         bef.  1733  What  is  most  useful  to  be  known  is  seldom  or  never 


to  be  found  in  any  public  Registrations ;  and  is  not  to  be  expected  or  hoped  for, 
but  from  private  Memoirs:  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  xi.  (1740).  1739  when 

we  get  a  little  further  I  hope  our  memoires  will  brighten:  HoR.  Walpolb, 


Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  as  (1857). 


1743  The  best  Memoirs  that  I  know  of  are 


..     15(1  ...  

those  of  Cardinal  de  ReU :  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol.  l  No.  117, 


p.  a59  (1774).  1763  the  following  memoirs  of  my  uncle  Tobjr's  courtship; 

St  -j.  .  .  -.       .  ..-  «...       — —  ..  .   . 


iTERNE,  frist.  Shand.,  VI.  xxxv.  Wks.,  p.  383  (1839).  1763  He  recommended 
an  avocat  of  his  acquaintance  to  draw  up  the  memoire,  and  introduced  him  ac- 
cordingly: Smollett,  France  6*  Italy,  iL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  358  (1817X  1811 
for  none  have  transmitted  to  us,  an  instructive  or  explanatorymemoir,  of  their 
habits:  W.  Walton, /'rmrim  i'jtn;^,  p  it.  1886  Thesutijectof  our 

memoir  was  bom  at  Boston  in  New  England :  Li/e  o/Dr.  Franklin,  di.  L  p.  6. 

memor&bilia,  sb.pl.:  neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  memoraiiUs,='me- 
morable',  'noteworthy':  noteworthy  points,  memoirs,  records 
of  noteworthy  points.  Perhaps  clue  to  the  Latin  title  of 
Xenopbon's  Memoirs  of  Socrates. 

1806  Come,  then  I — let  us  at  once,  produce  our  memorabilia,  and  proceed  to 
exchange  their  contents:  BsRBsroRD,  Miseries,  VoL  i.  p.  as  (jth  Ed.]k  1814 
a  Frencn  tourist.. .has  recorded,  as  one  of  the  memorabilia  of  Caledonia,  that... : 
ScoTT,  Waverley.  p.  91.  1878  the  coming  out  of  Egypt,  the  sojourn  in  the 

wilderness,  and  other  memorabiUa  of  Israel's  history :  C.  H.  Spurgbon,  Tretu. 
David,  Vol.  v.  p.  310. 

♦memorandom,  Lat.  //.  memoranda,  sb. :  neut.  of  Lat. 
memorandus,  =  ' to  be  brought  to  memory',  gerund,  of  tne- 
morare,  =  ' to  bring  to  memory',  'to  bring  to  remembrance': 
originally  used  as  an  introduction  to  a  note  or  record  intended 
to  refresh  the  memory ;  a  note  or  record  intended  to  refresh 
the  memory;  anything  which  serves  as  a  reminder;  a  diplo- 
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matic  note  summarising  a  situation  or  justifying  a  proposal ; 
also,  in  combin.  as  tnemoraHeium-6ooi,='a.  note-book'. 

IMS  Memoninduin  to  Thoinas  More :  PtutoH  Ltittrs,  Vol.  ii.  No.  498, 
p.  17s  (1874).  1S73— SO  If  for  the  i«t  a  name  you  will :  |  Call  it  A.  C'<  me- 
morandum: Gab.  Harvey,  Ltll.  Bk.,  p.  70  (1884).  ISiM  Memtmuidum, 
that  thi>  be  done  iust  at  the  sunne  rising;  R.  Scott,  Due.  Wiuh.^  Bk.  xii. 
ch.  xvii.  p.  afioi  189S  memonuidunu:  Shaks.,  /  Hm.  IV.,  liL  3, 179. 
1607  Mtmarandum  that  I  owe;  that  he  owes:  A.  Brbwbr,  Limta,  lii.  i, 
sig.  E  3  ro.  1607  I'll  heartily  set  my  hand  to  a  memorandum :  Middlbton, 
Mich.  Tirm,  v.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  314  (1885).  1633  the  recorder  made  a 
good  speech,  which  was  graciously  accepted,  and  the  suit  granted,  after  some  few 
memorandimis  to  the  lord  mayor  and  nis  brethren:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court 
&•  Timtt  e/Jat.  /. ,  Vol.  11.  p.  315  (1848).  16S0  All  Memorandums  of  fore- 
passed  ages:  John  Taylor,  WTcs.,  sig.  3  Ggg  i  v(i.  16 ..  This  being  a 
Coppy  of  the  Lord  Clssell's  Memorandums  of  Falthfull  Commin ;  many  other 
memorandums  in  the  same  Booke  worth  the  printing :  which  Booke  was  amongst 
Archbishop  Usher's  Manuscripts  before  his  death:  In  ^Xia' Orig. Lett.,  3rd  Ser., 
Vol.  III.  p.  330  (1S46).  bef.  1670  I  will  only  add  a  Memorandum  out  of 
Vattriia  Wajn'wnw,  to  cut  an  even  Thred  between  Kmg  and  People:  J.  Hacket, 
Aht.  Wiaiamt,  Pt.  u  184,  p.  179  (169JX  1670  the  piece  which  he  picked  out 
witn  his  Dagger,  was  never  put  in  agam  for  a  Memorandum  ;  R.  Lassbls,  Vffjr. 
Itai.,  Pt  L  p.  06  (169BX  1676  where  is  my  Paper  of  Memaramiumtl 
WvCHERLEY,  Ploin-DtoUr,  ii.  p.  28  (1681).  1681—1703  according  to  that 
metmmmdum  of  old  Zacharias,  deduced  out  of  the  three  names  of  himselfj  his 
son  John,  and  Elizabeth:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Sttmd.  Divina, 
Vol.  viiL  p.  too  (1864).  1713  I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street  within  the 
libmies,  and  entered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book  accordingly:  Addison, 
Guardian,  No.  166,  Whs.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  323  (185Q.  bef.  1733  the  Memo- 
randums of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancery  and  Exchequer  Records :  R.  North, 
f.raMm,  L  ii.  48,  p.  <3  (1740X  1768  Memorandum!  I  am  not  to  forget 
how  honest  a  man  I  have  for  a  banker  at  Paris:  Sterne,  Lett.,  Wks.,  p.  756/1 
(1B39).  1771  the  tortoise-shell  memorandum-book :  Smollett,  HuttM.  CI., 
p.  i6/a  (1883).  bef.  1783  With  memorandum-book  for  ev'ry  town:  CowrsR, 
Progr.  Err.,  Poems,  Vol.  1.  p.  4a  (1808).  1793  Pray,  had  you  any  particular 
memorandum  or  mark  whereby  you  would  know  him  to  be  your  child  ?  H.  Brooke, 
Fool  o/Qual.,  Vol.  II.  p.  U9.  1809  Even  the  men  from  time  to  time,  get 
memtrumla  from  Pans,  and  lay  them  before  their  taylots  and  hair-dressers: 
Maty,  Tr.  RiaitcKt  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  lix.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  70.  1830 
We  remained  in  Andrutzena  five  days  which  I  employed  irt  completinj^  my  Phi- 
galian  memoranda:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tm.  in  Siafy,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  193. 
1838  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  "icMot  mortt,"  \  With  a  long  memorandum 
of  old  stories :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  XIV.  1.  1848  If  a  person  is  asked  a 
question,  and  is  at  the  moment  unable  to  answer  it,  he  may  refresh  his  memory 
by  turning  to  a  memorandum  which  he  carries  about  with  him:  J.  S.  Mill, 
Systtm  0/ Logic,  Vol.  i.  p.  aio  (1856).  1863  The  admiral  on  this  examined 
hu  memoran<£>:  C.  Readb,  HardCath,  Vol.  L  p.  209.  1876  furnished  him 
with  a  memorandum:  Times,  May  15.    [St] 

memoratiTO  (-^  —  -i  — ),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mimoratif,_  fern. 
-ive :  aiding,  or  intended  to  aid  memory ;  commemorative. 

1078—80  But  see  a  lilt  of  my  arte  memorative:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk., 
>.  77  (1884).  1611  Memoratif,  Memontiue,  mindful!,  often  remembring : 

^TGR.  bef.  1606  the  mind  doth  secretly  frame  to  itselfe  memorative  heads, 
whereby  it  recalls  easily  the  same  conceits:  Br.  Hall, //'«{)' t^^wv-i  No.  87.  [R.] 

*meinoriatechiiica,/^r.:  LateLat. :  'artificial  memory', 
a  system  designed  to  assist  the  memory  in  recalling  items  of 
information ;  a  system  of  mnemonics. 

1680  The  thing  reminds  me  more  of  those  systems  of  mrmtria  ttelmiat  wheie 
a  whale  in  a  sentry  box  is  made  to  suggest  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Hastings: 
J.  Payn,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  L  p.  8. 

*niemoriter,  adv. :  Lat. :  from  memory,  by  heart. 

1833  He  wrote  his  discourses  on  all  occasions  fully  out,  and  delivered  them 
memoriter :  Untied  SeeeesiOM  Mag.,  p.  365. 

men.    See  manncL 

Menades:  Lat.    See  Maenades. 

menage,  st. :  Eng.,  perhaps  fr.  Fr.  mAta^e,  confused  by 
English  with  Fr.  manige ;  Cotgr.,  however,  gives  Fr.  menage 
(as  well  as  maHege),^" h  bringing,  leading,  conducting; 
handling,  manage,  carriage  " :  ma&^e  {g.  v.). 

1648 — 8  1  sent  my  black  menage  horse  and  furniture  with  a  friend  to  his 
Majesty:  Evelyn,  Dtary,  VoL  1.  p.  ^3  (1872).  1640  one  of  his  sons  riding 

the  menage:  ib.,  p.  158.  bef.  1733  the  setting  grave  men,  used  only  to  coaches, 
upon  the  menage  on  horseback :  R.  North,  ixamen,  i.  ii.  s^,  p.  S7  (>74o). 
1743  Converse,  the  Menage,  breaks  it  to  the  Bit  |  Of  due  Restraint:  E.  VouNC, 
Night  Thoughts,  ii.  p.  29(i773X 

*m.iiaag9,  si. :  Fr.:  a  household,  housekeeping,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  domestic  establishment. 

1744  I  am  impatient  to  see  the  whole  manage:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters, 
Vol.  I.  p.  999  (1857).  1779    When  I  have  a  little  settled  my  own  manage, 

I  shall  visit  my  brother's  in  Kent:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Selwyn  &•  Contem- 
poraries, VoL  IV.  p.  354  (t882X  1798  Salmasius  used  to  read  and  write  in 
the  midst  of  his  menage...completdy  unaffected  by  noise :  Anted.  0/ Distinguished 
Persons,  iv.  984.  1808  nothing  tended  to  make  ladies  so. ..inefficient  in 
the  manage  as  the  study  of  dead  kuiguages:  H.  Mors,  Cattbs  in  search  of 
a  Wife,  VoL  :.  ch.  Hl  p.  33  (iSoqj.  1819  His  passion  consists  ro 
representing  things  about  our  miserable  menage,  not  as  they  are,  but  as,  in  his 
opinion,  they  ought  to  be  :  Scott,  BriM  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  vii.  Wks.,  VoL  I. 

£991/1  (1867X  1839    Lady  Aphrodite. ..had  to  head  the  minag*  of  Sir 

ucius:  Lord  Bbaconsfield,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  11.  ch.  it  p.  48(1881).  1831 
the  details  of  his  ill-regulated  mtnage:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  52,  p.  413.  i860 

Such  a  jolly  manage  as  Strong's,  with  Grady's  Irish  stew,  and  the  Chevalier's 
brew  of  punch:  Thackeray,  Peadennis^A.  11.  ch.  xxii.  p.  247  (1879).  1803 
the  splendour  of  the  domestic  menage :  De  Quincey,  Wks.,  VoL  xiv.  ch.  i.  p.  5 


Eo' 


MENOUR 


management,   circumspection, 


(i8<3}.  1888  The  dinners  and  the  mtnage  were  as  sim|de  as  those  t(u 

English  parsonage;  T.  Mozley,  Reminssc.,  Vol.  n,  ch.  adv.  p.  30a. 

management,   sb. :    Fr. : 
deferential  behaviour. 

184S  and  towards  whom  she  had  more  menagtmens  to  preserve:  Lady  H. 
Stanhope,  Mem.,  VoL  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  99.  188S  [It  is  a]  story  in  the  nnt 

style  of  contemporary  French  romance,  with  few  subtleties,  but  many  psiucria 
and  minagemtnts:  Athtnteum,  July  25,  p.  toS/s. 

^m^nagerie,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  enclosure  or  establishment  for 
the  keeping  of  wild  animals;  a  collection  of  wild  animals;  a 
wild-beast  show.  Often  partly  Anglicised  as  nunagery 
(z.  J.  —  :l  , -g- a&  Fr.),  sometimes,  entirely  (with  -g-  as  Eng.). 
Apparently  sometimes  confused  with  mandge  {g.  v.). 

1783  The  nUnagerie,  where  they  exercise  the  horses,  is  near  the  end  of  dw 
subles:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  ill.  p.  298  (i8siX  1784   What  causes  move 

us,  knowing  as  we  must,  |  That  these  mtHaeeri4S  all  fiul  their  trust:  Cowrat, 
Ttrvcin.,  Poems,  Vol.  IL  p.  228  (1808).  1784  I  would  command  a  fire  to  bi 

kindled,  and  at  once  purge  the  earth  of  the  Emir,  his  harem,  and  all  his  mena- 
gerie: Tr.  Btckford's  yathek,  p.  86  (ittA  1S06  all  your  convenatiiB 
wholly  giving  way  to  that  of  the  aumi  creatures  who  compose  her  parlour. 
menagene--parrots,  mackaws,  cats,  puppies:  Berbsford,  Miseries,  VoL  1. 
p.  140  (5th  Ed.).            1808  We.  have  then. ..this  fine  nunagerie  of  quadrupeds ; 


Edin. 


,  VoL 


1818    to  be  added  to  the  menagerie  <^  such  lios 


.,      TUl.    IJ,    p.     366.  _ 

leaders  as  that  half  maniac  Lady  Dunore:  Lady  Morgan,  FI.  Macart^, 
VoL   III.  ch.  V.  p.  267  (1819).  1833  All  countries  have  their  "Urns, 

but  in  thee  {  There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie ;  Byron,  Don  yuan,  xn. 
xxiv.  1838    A  caravan,  or  house  on  wheels,  had  entered  the  town. 

The  idle  urchins  who  first  beheld  it,  welcomed  it  as  the  first  vehicle  of  a 
travelling  menagerie:  Engl,  in  Prance,  VoL  11.  p.  322.  ^  1860  Peo^ 
moved  about  ceaselessly  and  restless,  like  caged  animals  in  a  raenagenei 
Thackeray,  Pendennis,  VoL  L  ch.  xxxi.  p.  352  ('^TS).  1808  a  stray  tiger 

out  of  Wombwell's  menagerie !  A.  Trollope,  Three  Clerks,  VoL  iL  ch.  iii.  p.  jl. 

menagery,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  menagerie,  mesnagerit 
(Cotgr.):  husbandry,  thrift,  careful  management  (of  any 
property  or  endowment). 

1646  the  wisest  menagery  of  that  most  subtile  Impostor:  Sir  Th.  Browx, 
Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  viL  ch.  xvi.  p.  304  (i686)l  1603—3  the  most  ni  raesoaniy 

of  those  who  were  trusted  by  the  other  adventurers:  J.  Bramhall,  Lett.,  nh 
27  ([17),  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  xciiL  (1842).  1743   with  all  this  men^ery  and  pro- 

vision: R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  Vol.  1.  p.  274  (1816).  1787  the  hani- 

ness  of  the  menagerie  does  not  depend  upon  administrations  or  victories :  Hor. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  in.  p.  88  {18S7X 

[This  word  (fr.  Old  Fr.  M«.r/<«^^,=' household')  is  also,  by 
the  influence  of  Eng.  manage  (fr.  Fr.  »»a;/i^i?,= 'handling"), 
spelt  managery,  and  this  managery  was  occasionally  used  as 
if  equivalent  to  management^ 

mendil:  Arab.    See  mamUl 

•Mene  Tekel,  phr. :  Aram,  (see  Dan.,  v.  25,  36) :  a  hand- 
writing on  th6  wall,  an  announcement  of  impending  doom 
such  as  that  which  appeared  to  Belshazzar. 

abt.  1886  This  hand,  that  Balthasar  so  sore  agast,  |  Wrote  Mamt  Itchel 
fhares^  and  no  more;  Chaucer,  C  T.,  Monkes  Tale,  14913.  bef.  1608  and 
with  his  peremptory  Scales  can  doom  his  Prince  with  a  Mene  Tekel:  J.  Clkve- 
UVNO,  Wks.,  p.  76  (i68;rX  18 . .   The  airy  hand  confilsi(»]  wrought,  I  Wrote, 

*  Mene,  mene,*  and  divided  quite  |  The  kingdom  of  her  thought :  Tennyson, 
Paiace  of  Art,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  179  (i88<). 

menhir,  sb.;  Cornish  maenAir,'''long  (Air)  stone'  (huuh): 
a  tall,  upright,  rough,  monumental  stone  found  in  many 
countries,  and  abundant  in  Brittany. 


1886  stone  menhiis  or  cippi,  and  cromlechs  or  stone  circles  whidi  the]r 
with  the  blood  of  human  victims:  C.  R.  Condbr,  Syrian  S torn-Lore,  ix.  32$. 

menina,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  young  lady-in-waiting  (on  a  queen  or 
princess). 

1638  the  infantes  is  with  her  Meniiuu  and  Ladies  of  honour:  HonLL, 
Lett.,  in.  xviii.  p.  76  (164SX 

*m6nlngltis,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^^fty^.^ 'membrane': 
inflammation  of  a  membrane  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

mdninz,  pi.  meninges,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  MV>«y^  a 
membrane,  esp.  one  of  the  membranes  which  envelope  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord. 

1699  the  two  meninges,  the  ttmides  of  the  nerves  the  pericranium,  and  other 
periostia,  the  muscles,  the  panniculiu  camosus,  and  Ustly,  the  skin  itself  are  all 
freed  from  a  world  of  torment  by  means  of  the  medicinal  t^t:  Honour  if  Cent, 
in  Hart.  Misc.,  Vol.  IL  p.  49  (1809). 

miniscns,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  istirla-Kotf-^'^  little  moon', 
'a  crescent':  a  crescent-shaped  body;  a  lens  of  which  the 
transverse  sections  are  crescent-shaped ;  the  convex  or  con- 
cave surface  of  a  fluid  in  a  tube,  due  to  capillary  attraction. 

1797  Ernyc.  Brit. 

menour:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  minor. 
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MENS   DIVINIOR 

diTlnior, /Ar. :  Lat. :  'the  more  divine  mind',  in- 
spiration, a  high  pitch  of  genius  or  enthusiasm. 

X8O0  But  the  pith  and  soul — the  mms  dirnnicr—is  wantioEi  Sdm,  Rn,, 
VoL  6,  p.  319.  1809  we  hiive  heard  him  when  the  nunt  divtHtor^  the  im- 

mortal  soul  of  oratory  rose  completely  victorious  over  the  defects  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  embodied:  Quarttrly  Xtv.,  VoL  11.  p.  390.  1818  No  words 
can  describe  the  holy  beauty  and  expression  of  the  mens  divinMr  in  her  imagined 
coontenance;  Amer,  Monthly  Mfg.^  Vol.  ill.  p.  140/a. 

«men8  s&na  in  corpore  iAno,phr. :  Lat. :  a  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body.    Juv.,  10,  356. 

X604  The  bat  Physick  is  to  have  Mtnstana  in  Cordon  tana,  a  sound  minde 
ia  a  healthfull  body :  K.  WHrrLOCK,  Ztotomia,  p.  aa6.  16M  J.  Wokthimc- 
TOH,  Li^,  in  Joa.  Mede's  fKb.,  p.  lix.  ITM  Mtm  tana  in  corfort  sane,  is 
ih*  nnt  and  greatest  blessing:  Lord  CHESTKariBLD,  Lttltn,  Vd.  1.  No.  cbnv. 
P^  440  (1774)-  1886   His  was  pre-eminently  tile  «Miw<a<M:  /ItfnuntMr, 

Aug.  aa,  p.  339/1. 

«men8  sibi  coascia  recti,  phr.:  Lat.:  'a  mind  in  itself 
conscious  of  rectitude',  a  good  conscience.  Virg.,  Aen.^ 
1,604. 

1886  The  nunt  emucia  rtcti,  in  his  view,  is  not  a  subject  in  itself,  of  con- 
giattilation:  Edin,  Km.,  VoL  61,  p.  368. 

menses,  sb.pl.:  Lat.,  'months':  the  periodic  discbarge 
from  the  womb  of  a  woman  during  the  term  of  her  fertility, 
which  normally  occurs  at  intervals  of  a  month,  and  is  sus- 
pended during  pregnancy;  also  called  'flowers',  and  cata- 
m«ni»  {g.  v.). 

*meiistrauin,  Lat.  pi.  menstrua,  sb. :  Lat.,  neut.  of  men- 
i/>T«j,  =  ' monthly':  any  agent  which  dissolves  a  solid  sub- 
stance.    Anglicised  15  c. — 17  c.  as  memtrue. 

1471  In  Soon  aiMl  Moone  our  Menstrue  ys  not  sene  )  Hyt  not  appeareth  but 
by  effect  to  nght:  G.  Riplcv,  Cmtf.  Alck.,  Pref.,  in  Ashmole's  Theat.  Chetn. 
Brit,,  n.  xa4  (1059X  1610  your  elixir,  your  iac  virgiKis...yoar  red  man,  and 
your  wUte  woman,  |  With  all  your  broths,  your  menstnies,  and  materials,  I  Of 
piss  and  egg-shells,  women's  terms,  man's  blood:  B.  JonsoM,  Alek.,  ii.  i,  wlcs., 
p.  34B/t  (1865X  1641  This  Menstruum  dissolves  any  hard  stones  p>«sently, 
and  extimcts  the  tincture  of  Corall:  John  French,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  11.  p.  44 
ft6st).  1646  the  mtntinntm  or  dissolvent  be  evaporated  to  a  coosisteoce 
SuTH. ~       •   -      - --  -      -  • 
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BaowN,  Ptnul.  £/„  Bk.  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  sa  (16B6). 


1864  Dtati  it  n 


prenoring  Delifuinm,  or  meltin^us  down  into  a  Menstruum,  fit  for  the  Chymistry 

ofnc  Retttrrectian  to  work  on:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootemia,  p.  407.         1666  Bv 

:  trials  on  metalls.  Minerals  and  Stones,  by  dissolving  them  in  severall 


Menttrteuna,  and  Crystallizing  them:  Pkil.  Trans.,  VoL  i.  No.  3,  p.  39. 
16TS  th«  like  I  have  tr/d  in  several  metalline  Bodies  dissolv'd  in  several 
Mcnstnnuns:  R.  BovLB,  Virtues  0/  Gtms,  p.  8.  1691  Fire  it  self  which  is 

the  only  Catholick  Dissolvent,  other  Menstruums  being  rather  Instruments  than 
E6icirnH  in  all  Solutions:  I.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt,  i.  p.  no  (1701)1  1768  that 

his  silver,  by  the  fire,  must  be  calcined  to  a  ca^t  mortuum,  which  hauiens  when 
he  will  bold  and  retain  the  menstruum,  out  of  which  he  partly  exists,  for  his  own 
inperty:  Smollett,  iMunc.  Creaves,  ch.  x.  Wks.,  V<d.  v.  p.  ^3  (1817). 
1797  Tbcac  causes  dissolved  in  that  universal  menstruum  of  apologies,  my  m- 
dotence,  made  me  delay  my  letter:  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Untubl.  Letters  to  Rev. 
y.  P.  Bttlin,  t.  38  (H.  A.  Bright,  iSS^X  1876  but  b«  bade  me  observe,  that 
the  menatruum  was  defective  in  one  pout:  Ainsworth,  Anriol,  ProL,  p.  15. 

*Ma&tor:  Gk.  Miwntp:  a  friend  and  adviser  of  Ulysses 
(Odysseus)  and  his  son  Telemachus ;  representative  of  an 
adviser,  a  guardian,  a  tutor. 

17B0  the  friendly  care  and  assistance  of  your  Mentor:  LoitoCHBSTSRFtBLO, 
Letters.  Vol.  I.  No.  187,  p.  S71  (1774X  1761  "turn  out  your  toesl"  Sudi  are 
Mentors  precepts !  Hor.  Walpolb,  Litters,  Vol.  11.  p.  3eo(i857X  1784 

A  point  secnr'a,  if  once  he  be  supplied  |  With  some  such  Mentor  always  at  his 
side:  CowrsE,  Tiraein.,  Poems,  VoL  n.  p.  343  (1808)1  1792  my  dear  young 
Mentor:  H.  Brooke, /tw/yQua/.,  VoL  iv.  p.  ija.  1860  the  world  had  got 
bold  of  Pen  in  the  shape  of  his  selfish  old  Mentor:  Thackeray,  Pendtmnis, 
VoL  I.  ch.  xvii.  p.  183  (1870).  1868  turn  Mentor  and  preach  a  sermon : 

A.  Trollopb,  Tkrte  Cltrks,  VoL  IL  ch.  UL  p.  $9. 

*ina&n,  sb. :  Fr.,  'minute  detail':  a  bill  of  fare  (either  at  a 
public  eating-house  or  of  a  private  entertainment). 

1880  It  was  a  grand  tight  to  behold  him  in  his  dressing-gown  composing  a 
tmmst:  Tkacksrav,  Pendennis,  VoL  i.  eh.  xxil  p.  135  (1879).  1866  scorned 
the  saosue,  the  baked  pie,  the  cucumber-soup,  and  the  rest  of  the  national  mtnu : 
OoiOA,  StrathsHore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  68.  *1876   Inspecting  the  utfuu : 

Westtm  MomsngNms,  Feb.  a.  (Stl  1883  the  mnm  and  the  dishes  were 
Ftendi:  W.  Black,  Yolande,  VoL  i.  di.  xL  p.  aia 

menus  plaisirs,  phr.:  Fr.,  'little  pleasures',  'pocket- 
money':  personal  gratifications,  objects  on  which  one's 
pocket-money  is  expended. 

1896  I  shall  see  you  stand  in  damnable  need  of  some  auxiliary  Guineas  for 
your  menu  Plaisirs:  Vanbruch,  Retafse,  i.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  is  (i:;?^^  1779 
my  wunut  flaisirs,  a  few  sprinkled  visiu  of  charity  from  a  few  friends  that  re- 
mained in  town :  Hor.  Walpouc,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  165  (1858).  1796  in 
whidi  case  he  muu  make  the  soldier  a  compliment  of^a  few  dollars  to  avoid  being 
taken  into  custody,  and  discovered,  orj  at  all  events,  incommoded  and  dLiturbed 
.in  Ua  menus  flMiiirt:  Tr.  Tkpniert'  C.  ^  Good  Hofe,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi. 
'p.  5  (1814).  1809  but  if  we  consider  that  the  whole  income  of  the  state  is 
appropriated  to  particular  and  specific  purposes,  according  to  the  settled  and 
permanent  order,  never  interrupted  by  any  mtnns  flaisirs:  Maty,  Tr.  Rie^AecKs 
Tnsa.  Ctrm.,  LeL  xlix.  Pinkerton,  VoL  VL  p.  187.  182S  Economy  was 
nos  neglected  by  the  monarch  in  his  menus  plaisirs  art:  In  London  S/y,  VoL  in. 
p.  483.  1888  Whatever  honorarium  he  received  for  his  work  was  expended 
I  his  menus  flaisirs:  M.  E.  Braddoh,  Golden  Caff,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xL  p.  393, 


menzil(l):  Arab.    Seemanzil. 
meo  perIenIo,/An :  Lat. :  at  my  risk. 

1831  assiure  yourself,  meo  fericulo,  that  no  quantity  of  opium  ever  did,  or 
could  intoxicate:  Confess.  <^aH  Enr.  Ofium-Eater,  Pu  11.  p.  94(1833).  18S6 
I  am  aware  that  I  here  bring  a  French  word  into  English,  m^^/^fw/o:  T.  Camp- 
bell, in  New  Monthly  Mat.    (N.  ft  Q.] 

meollo,  sb. :  Sp. :  marrow,  kernel. 

1689  the  fruit  doth  yeeld  a  meollio  or  cumell :  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Uendosa's 
Hist.  Chin.,  VoL  11.  p.  366(1854). 

MepMstopheles,  name  of  one  of  the  principal  devils  of 
medieval  legend,  the  familiar  spirit  of  Dr.  Faustus  or  Faust. 

18S8  he  resolved  to  enter  society  as  a  detester  of  it,  as  a  Mephistopheles  in 
feeling  at  least,  if  not  in  action :  Enei.  in  France,  VoL  11.  p.  34.  1877  I  be. 
lieve  you  are  Mephistopheles  in  disguise ;  C.  Reads,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  i.  p.  13 
(1883X  1880    Bertie  Ames,  with  his  soft  vnce  and  air  of  a  mild  Mephuto- 

phetes:  L.  Malet,  Col.  Bndettys  Wife,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  \.  p.  87. 

mepUtia,  sb.:  Lat.:  a  pestilential  exhalation  from  the 
ground. 

m^prise,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  mistake,  an  oversight.  Anglicised  in 
15  c.  or  earlier,  through  Old  Fr.  mesprise,  as  mesprise, 
tnesprise.  Hence  the  vb.  mesprise  (1487  god  suflfreth  not  a 
man  to  mespryse  ne  to  synne  at  the  poynt  of  deth :  Caxton, 
Book  of  Good  Manners,  sig.  h  iii  V). 

1846  Madame  de  Lieven...I  found. ..very  eloquent  upon  Normanby's  miprist 
in  not  having  attended  the  reception  on  Saturday:  H.  Grbvilui,  Diary,  p.  i6t. 

'*mer  de  f^aM,pAr. :  Fr. :  sea  of  ice,  frozen  sea. 

1866  This  magnificent  body  of  interior  ice  formed  on  its  summit  a  complete 
plateaUj—a  mer  de glaee:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Ejcflor.,  VoL  \.  ch.  x.  p.  114. 
1883  That  it  is  tunvunded  by  a  diclet  of  islands,  separated  by  prolongauons  of 
an  interior  mer  de  flace,  a  amoog  the  most  bmiUar  data  or  the  geologist : 
Standard,  Feb.  37,  p.  j. 

mercall,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Tamil  marakkul:  a  grain 
measure  used  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  formerly  of  varying 
weight,  but  generally  containing  twelve  sers  (see  ser),  now 
containing  800  cubic  inches,  and  equal  to  the  four-hundredth 
part  of  a  garce  (q.  v.).    [Yule] 

1798  A  bullock  to  carry  1000  ball  cartridges,  8  twelve-pounder  shots,  <  eighteen- 
pounder  ditto,  3  barrels  of  gunpowder:  6  mercalls,  equal  to  73  seer:  Welling-  ' 
TON,  Su^l  best;  VoL  I.  p.  I03  (1858X 

inercatant(e),  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  It  merceUanU:  a  merchant,  a 
foreign  trader. 

1696  Tra.  What  is  he,  BiondelloT  |  Bion.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant : 
Shaks.,  7V>*>.  Shr.,  iv.  a,  63. 

mercurial  (±tLz.z.\  adj.:  fr.  Lat.  Mercuri&lis^^^^x- 
taining  to  the  god  or  to  the  planet  Mercury'. 

1.  like  the  god  Mercury  (who  was  the  winged  messenger 
of  the  gods,  the  god  of  trade  and  theft,  the  herald  of  the  gt^s, 
the  guide  of  souls  to  the  lower  world),  sprightly,  active,  com- 
mercial, thievish,  guiding,  eloquent.  Rarely  used  as  sb.,  a 
trickster,  a  thief. 

1611  this  is  his  hand;!  His  foot  Mercurial;  his  Martial  thigh:  Shaks., 
Cfmi.,  iv.  3,  310.  bef.  1637  This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  could  make 
hw  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out:  Baooh,  Hen.  Vll.  (T.l 
1637  As  the  wise  men  were  led  by  the  star,  or  as  the  traveller  is  directed  by  a 
mercurial  statue:  Chillincwokth,  ^r^.  a^^>v<.    (T.)  1891  his  mind 

being  more  martial  than  mercurial,  he  applied  himself  to  sea-service:  Wood, 
Ath,  Oxen.,  VoL  1.  [R.1  —  Pigott  being  a  more  forward  and  mercurial  man 
got  glory  of  it  among  most  scholars:  —  Fasti  Oxon.,  VoL  11.    [R.] 

2.  of  the  temperament  due  to  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  light-hearted,  changeable,  frivolous. 

1870  and  commvn^  short  of  high  intellectuall  conception,  are  the  Mercurial 
fruite  of  i>AMur/fra// discourse,  in  perfect  imagination  subsisting:  J.  Deb,  Pref. 
Billingsley*s  Euclid,  sig,  i  iij  s^.  1706  though  his  mercurial  wit  was  not  well 
suited  with  the  king's  phlegm :  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Time,  VoL  in.  p.  4  (1818). 
1828  a  mercurial  man;  Byron,  Island,  ill.  v. 

2  a.    like  the  planet  Mercury  in  nature  or  influence. 

1398  Canis  minor  |  The  wbicfae  stare  is  mercnriall  |  By  way  of  kynde : 
GowER,  Can/.  Am.,  Bk.  vii.    (R.) 

3.  pertaining  to  the  metal  mercury  or  quicksilver.  Rarely 
used  as  sb.,  a  preparation  of  mercury. 

♦Mercnry,  mercnry  {n.  —  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Mercuritts : 
a  Latin  deity  identified-  with  &e  Greek  Hermes,  the  herald 
and  messenger  of  the  gods  of  Greek  mythology,  who  con- 
ducted the  shades  of  the  dead  to  the  under-world,  patron  of 
inventions,  arts,  eloquence,  science,  commerce,  and  roguery, 

I.    the  Roman  deity ;  a  representation  of  the  same  in  art 

1678—80  -Wrogd  lyke  a  Mercury:  Gab.  Harvey,  LeU.  Bk.,  p.  98(188^. 
1604  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury  |  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill : 
Shaks.,  Ham.,  iiL  4,  58. 
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I  a.    a  messenger. 

1699  Following  the  minor  of  all  Christian  king*,  |  With  winged  heeU,  u 
English  Mercuries:  Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  il  Prol.,  7.  1769  they  run  quite  out 

of  breath  to  declare  the  arrival  of  a  father...  And  what  do  these  Mercurta  when 
they  are  ulking  of  the  hast  they  are  int  B.  Thornton,  Tr.  Ptautus,  Vol.  1. 
Pref.,  p.  XV. 

1  b.    a  newspaper. 

1662  You  see  how  large  this  Pardon  is,  |  It  pardons  all  our  Mercurui: 
W.  W.  Wilkins'  PoUt.  Bal.,  Vol.  I.  p.  98  (i860).  1664  With  letters  hunf 

like  Eattem  Pidgeons,  |  And  Mmurits  of  furthest  Regions:  S.  Butler,  //««&• 
iral,  PL  If.  Cant.  i.  p.  5. 

ic.    a  thief,  a  trickster,  a  cheat. 

1699  I  would  ha'  those  Mtrctaritt  should  remember  they  had  not  their  fingers 
for  nothing :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  e/kU  Hum.,  I  a,  Wks.,  p.  93  (1616). 

2.  the  planet  of  the  solar  system,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
sun,  the  influence  of  which  planet  was  supposed  to  produce  a 
light-hearted,  careless,  changeable  temperament 

1643  In  fine  Mercury  swayeth  ore  the  one,  and  Saiume  ore  the  other 
(Frenchman  and  Spaniard]:  Howbll,  Initr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  33  (1869). 

2  a.  the  temperament  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
planet  Mercury. 

bcf  1744  Tis  thus  the  Mercury  of  Man  is  fix'd,  |  Strong  grows  the  Virtue 
with  his  nature  mix'd :  Pors,  Ets.  Mom,  11.  177. 

3.  a  silver-white  metal  (fluid  unless  frozen),  also  called 
'quicksilver'. 

abt  1386  Sol  gold  is,  and  Luna  diver  we  threpe :  |  Mars  iren,  Mercurie  quik- 
silver  we  depe :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Ouik.  Yem.  Tale,  16295.  1471  And  of  two 
Mercuryet  Joyned  10  them  indede:  G.  Riplky,  C«m/.  Akk.,  Ep.,  in  Ashmole's 
Tkeat.  Ckem.  Bril.,f.  iii  (1652).  1477  Good^<M/«T-(5aide  he)  then  teach  me 
trewly,  I  Whether  the  matters  be  Sol  or  Mercury^  |  Or  whether  of  Sot  or  Lunt 
it  male  be :  T.  Norton,  Ordinall,  ch.  iii.  in  Ashmole's  Tkeat,  Ckem.  Brit., 
p.  41  (i6sa).  1643  there  is  nothyng  better  than  our  poudre  of  mercurie  or 

quick  syluer:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vig</t  Ckirurg.,  fol.  xlv  r'/i.  1668  This 

doone,  uiey  beate  or  ralxte  (or  amalgame  it  as  they  caule  it)  with  Mercurie  or 
quicksyluer,  whiche  afterward  they  seperate  ageyne  from  the  same  eyther  by 
siraynyng  and  pressynge  it  througli  a  ba|xe  of  lether,  or...:  R.  Eden,  Decadet, 
Sect  VI.  p.  363  (1883).  1668  you  see  Mercury  or  Quicke  Syluer:  W.  Warde, 
Tr.  AlessiVt  Seer.,  Pt.  i.  fol.  loa  V.       1603  And  on  each  fold  sparkled  a 


TrttHs.,  Vol.  I.  i*o.  a,  p.  22.   '       1676  Mercury-water  for  tfie  Complexion: 
Shadweli.,  yirtmuo,  iu.  p.  49. 

3  a:  the  column  of  quicksilver  in  a  barometer  or  thermo- 
meter. 

4.  a  plant  of  the  genus  Mercurialis,  Nat.  Order  Euphor- 
biaceae. 

f  1640  femytorye,  Mercurye,  Sene :  Tr.  Ktf o'l  Lytett  Practyet,  sig.  A  ii  r». 
1660  Mercurialis.  'This  is  called  Mercurie:  A.  Askham,  Litle  HeriaU,  sig. 
F  i  V.  1668  eate  an  herbe  called  in  English  Mercurie :  W.  Wards,  Tr. 

Aleuio't  Seer.,  Pu  11.  fol.  17  V. 

merda,  sb. :  Lat :  dung,  excrement.  Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as 
mard,  nurd,  through  Fr.  merde. 

bef  1733  deals  forth  his  Menla  by  the  Hirelings  of  the  Times,  that  he  might 
not  stink  in  all  Companies:  R.  North,  Exameu,  ill.  viii.  79,  p.  644  (1740X 

merdaille,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  a  crew  or  mob  of  filthy 
rascals. 

bef.  1668  After  Dinner,  a  sad  Dinner  to  the  Monks,  this  Merdaille,  these 
Stinkards,  throng  before  the  Gates,  and  demand  the  Charter  of  liberties:  J. 
Cleveland,  Riutick  Ramf.,  Wks.,  p.  467  (1687). 

mdre-gotitte,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  first  running  of  juice  from 
grapes,  or  oil  from  olives,  before  the  application  of  pressure. 

1601  the  mere-gout  of  the  grape  that  runneth  out  first  without  pressing: 
Holland,  Tr.  Pttn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  30,  ch.  6,  Vol  11.  p.  381. 

meridiSs,  sb. :  Lat. :  noon ;  the  middle  of  any  period  of 
time,  as  of  the  night.    See  ante  meridiem. 

bef.  1667  About  the  hour  that  Cynthia's  silver  light  I  Had  toucb'd  the  pale 
meridies  of  the  night ;  Cowley,  Ettays,  Agriculture.    [Davies] 

meringtte,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  confection  of  whipped  white  of  eggs 
and  powdered  white  sugar,  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Napoleon's  cook  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  Marengo. 

1816  J.  SiMFSOM,  Cookery,  p.  m8.  1860,whose  hands  and  face  were  now 
frothed  over  with  the  species  of  lather  which  is  inserted  in  the  confection  called 
mertngvet  i  la  crtmt:  Thackeray,  Pemdtnnu,  Vol  i.  ch.  xxii.  p.  238  (1879^ 

'*merlno  [,—  it  z),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  merino,— ^raav- 
ing  from  pasture  to  pasture',  fr.  merino,='3L  shepherd  of 
merino  sheep'. 

I.  adj. :  of  a  particular  breed  of  sheep  (originally  Spanish) 
or  of  the  wool  of  the  same. 


MESQUINERIE 

2.  sb. :  a  sheep  of  a  particular  breed  (originally  pecnliar 
to  Spain) ;  a  thin  woollen  cloth  originally  made  of  the  wool 
of  the  merino  sheep ;  also,  atlrib. 

1846  A  long  sort  of  white  merinos  cloak :  \mdv  H.  Stakhopb,  Mem.,  V«L 
I.  ch.  iii.  p.  98.  1867  six-quarter  platnbacks  and  low  six-quarter  mainoa 

were  readily  sold :  J.  James,  Worsted  MaMu/.,ja.  478.  1864  she  had  seta 

a  robe  of  mouse-coloured  merino :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Aleme,  Vol.  I.  di.  liL  a.  c6. 
1883  sombre  robes  of  olive-green  merino :  M.*  E.  Bradoon,  Ctlde*  Calf,  VoL 
1.  ch.  viL  p.  aa8. 

meroquin:  Fr.    See  maroqoiiL 
merviade.    See  maravedi 
mesa,  .r^. :  Sp. :  a  table-land. 

1876  a  series  of  extensive  mesas  or  plateaus:  Earl  or  Dunratbh,  Grtat 
DioieU,  ch.  viii.  p.  332. 

•mesalliance,  sb. :  Fr.  :^  a  marriage  with  a  person  of  inferior 
rank;  a  marriage  with  a  person  whose  social  condition  is 
regarded  as  detrimental. 

1782  We  are  well  off  when  from  that  metaUiaeue  there  spring  some  bsstardi 
called  Episodes:  HOR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  vm.  p.  235  (1858).  1641  the 
gentleman  turned  out  to  be  her  husband,  for  whose  beaux yeux  she  contraaed  what 
u  considered  a  misalliance :  Lady  Blessington,  Idler  iu  France,  VoL  1.  p.  75. 
1848  should  make  a  misalliance  with  a  little  nobody :  Th ackekav.  Van.  Fair, 
Vol.  1.  «h.  vi.  p.  60  (1879).  1868  this  second  misalliance  was  a  gnat  blow: 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Brownlms,  Vol.  il  p.  218. 

meschanterie,  sb.:  fuasi-Fr.,  fr.  meschant,  Mod.  Fr. 
nUchant,  perhaps  a  mistake  for  meschanceU  (Cotgr.).  See 
m^duuicete. 

1666  The  Nayro  many  times  makes  that  his  opportunity  to  visit  and  act  bis 
Amours,  whiles  the  good  man  by  that  delusive  spell  is  rendered... seentio^yaa 
'  to  their  meschanteries:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  337  (1677). 


meschita,  mescita,  mescuite.    See  mesqnite. 

mesdames:  Fr.    See  madame. 

mesd,  sb. :  Gk.  fUar\  (.^optrj) :  the  highest  tone  in  the 
second  lowest  tetrachord  m  ancient  music,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  key-note  of  the  whole  system  of  two  complete  octaves. 

1603  Like  as  even  among  us  our  musical!  accord  and  coticent  coosisteth  of 
■  the  positive  of  five  tetrachords^  ranged  orderly  one  after  ^another,  to  wiL  of 
1  Hypates,  Meses,  Synnemeiue,  Dlezeugmeiue,  and  Hyperboliaa:  likewise:  HoL- 
i    LAND,  'Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1341. 

I      mesels:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.    See  measles. 

mesSmbryantbemnm,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fir.  Gk. 
/sf(n;fi;3pia,  =  ' mid-day',  'south',  and  Wc/u>i>,  = 'flower':  name 
of  a  large  genus  of  fleshy  herbs,  Nat.  Order  Ficoideae,  which 
includes  the  ice-plant  and  the  garden  plant  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  acinaciforme,  popularly  called  mesembryanthemum. 
The  genus  is  native  in  S.  Europe,  Africa,  Australia,  &c. 

1796  A  mesemhyantkemum,  with  a  white  flower,  was  chewed  by  the 
Hottentots :  Tr.  Tkunier/^s  C.  of  Good  Hofe,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  40  (i8i4 
1886  The  spring  comes  in  with  a  rush,  and  the  parched  and  bamn-looldng 
expanses  are  suddenly  carpeted  with  thousands  of  gladioli,  mesemhryanthenunas, 
flowering  heaths,  &c:  MacmiUaiis  Mag.,  Feb.,  p.  279/9.   - 

mesenteiinm,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  /s«rryrc/»or,=' middle 
intestine':  a  mesentery,  a  fold  of  membrane  surrounding 
more  or  less,  and  keeping  in  place,  an  intestine  or  other 
portion  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  esp.  the  fold  which  keeps 
the  small  intestine  in  position. 

1641  the  Mezentereon :  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydo's  Quest^  dv.,  sig.  H  iv  ^. 
1643  the  mylte,  the  Mesenterium,  the  reynes :  Traheron,  Tr.  Kyv't  Cksruri., 
fol.  ix  r*/i. 

Mesmer,  name  of  a  Swiss  physician  who  in  1778  ex- 
hibited the  phenomena  of  what  is  now  called  hypnotism,  in 
Paris,  and  from  whose  name  several  words  relating  to  the 
practice  and  science  of  hypnotism  are  derived. 

*mesohippns,.f^. :  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fir.  Gk.  ;i«n>-, » 'middle ', 
and  nnror,=°' horse':  an  extinct  genus  of  small,  three-toed 
horses  found  in  the'  Miocene  strata  of  N.  America. 

*1876  In  the  recent  strau  was  found  the  common  hor8e...iD  the  Meiocenc, 
the  Meiohippus,  or  Anchitherium,  and  the  Mesohippns:  Times,  Dec  7.    [St] 

meson,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  inn. 

1884  We  were  positively  refused  admission  to  the  hOtd,  but  fiMnd  a  room 
in  a  meson:  Mixsionary  Herald,  Sept.,  p.  36s. 

mes(inin,y!rM.  mesqnlne,  adj. :  Fr. :  mean,  shabby,  paltry. 

1828  It  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  picturesque,  and  slurs  over  the  auifKM 
and  the  mean:  Engl,  in  France,  VoL  IL  p.  102. 

mesQUlnerie,  .r^. :  Fr. :  paltriness,  meanness,  littleness. 

1888  The  difficulty  of  shaping  a  study  conducted  mi  these  lines  to  the 
mesfuinerle  of  examinations:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  581/2. 
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MESQUITE 

mwQnit<e),  mesqnlto,  £ng.  fr.  Sp. ;  mestiiilta,  Sp. ;  mes- 
chita,  It  (Florio) :  si.:  a. mosane  (f.v.). 

USB  a  Temple  or  Meschiu:  R.  Edbn,  in  Purduu'  Pitfrimt,  Vol.  ii.  BIc  U. 
p.  1488  (i6a5X  1589  their  Mezquiu  or  temple  (whidi  was  a  tinffular  peece 

of  workc):  R.  Pakkk,  Tr.  MtnJota'i  Hut.  Chin.,  VoL  11.  p.  3i7(>8s4X  UM 
Mahometans  with  their  churches  which  they  call  Mesqvittn :  Tr.  J.  Vmt  Lilt' 
schoten's  Vo^.,  p.  29/1.  —  The  Moores  like  wise  have  their  Mescjuitos,  wherein 
they  pray :  ti..  Vol.  i.  p.  386  (1885).  1598  prince  Ismatl  Ucth  buried  in  a 

&ire  Medcit,  with  a  sumptuous  sepulchre  in  the  same:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vojmgtt, 
VoL  I.  p.  347.  1699  the  Metqvittu  or  7Vn(uA Temples:  ib.,  VoL  11.  i.  p.  199. 
1615  Mksgibo,  Mtigtdy  Mtscita.  Meskita^  Mesqnita^  Motquita^  signineth  a 
Church,  Temple,  or  Synagoeue  of  the  Mohammetanes :  W.  Bedwell,  Amb. 
Trudg.  1635  the  pubuque  Service  of  the  Itwes.  and  of  the  MaMumttoMS^ 

in  their  SjnuuvgTus,  and  Metktdt :  Purchas,  Pilgnmt,  VoL  i.  Bk.  L  p.  143. 
—  the  whole  Towne,  except  some  fewe,  as  the  Queens  Court.. .and  the  Mfskita, 
was  burned;  f^.,  Bk.  iii.  p.  334.  —  Torahes  and  Meskltes,  which  remavne  in 
great  numbers  to  this  day:  16^  Bk.  iv.  p.  435.  —  the  Mescuites:  2^.,  VoL  11. 
Bk.  ix.  p.  1503.  1633  That  old  opinion  the  Jew  and  Turk  have  of  women, 

that  they  are  of  an  inferiour  Creation  to  man,  and  therfore  exclude  them ;  the 
one  from  their  Synagogiut  the  other  from  their  Meskeds'.  Howell,  E^st. 
Ho-£l,f  VoL  II.  xxiv.  p.  319  (1678).  1684  In  this  poore  City  is  a  Metqviie 

or  Temple:  Sir  Th.  Herbskt,  Trav.,  p.  53.  1666  Adjoyning  this  School  is 
a  Jtwma  Mackit  (or  Mtsquit)  of  great  veneration  by  being  the  Dormitory  of  that 
^reat  Doctor  Emawm.aMdty'O'meer'a'maddy'AUyy  who  was  a  Prophet's  son : 
«*.,  p.  ijj  (1677X 

Variants,  i6c  mexquita,  meskit,  17  c.  meseita,  meskita, 
mesked,  meskiU,  mescuiU,  mtskeito. 

mesquit(e):  Sp.    See  mes^nite. 

-o-Messallna,  name  of  the  third  wife  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Claudius,  representative  of  female  profligacy  and  cruelty. 

15T8— 80  An  insatiable  rampe,  {  Of  Messalines  stampe;  Gab.  Harvbv, 
LtU.  Bk.,  p.  113  (1884).  1887  His  heroine  is  a  New  York  Messalina  who 

fastens  herself  upon  a  villain  of  the  wont  type:  Alktuutum,  Oct.  8,  p.  467/1. 

messeigneurs:  Fr.    See  monseignenr. 

^Messiali,  fr.  Heb.  M(isfaach,=-'3Jio\tAcdi';  Mesaias,  Late 
Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  Mco-oriar:  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  'Christ', 
found  in  the  Hebrew  prophetical  books,  applied  by  the  Jews 
to  an  expected  temporal  saviour  of  their  own  race,  and  by 
Christians  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

abt^  1400  The  woman  setth  to  him,  I  woot  for  Messias  is  comen.  that  is 
seid  Crist :  Wycliffite  BihU,  John,  iv.  25.  1635  The  woman  saydc  vnto  him : 
I  wote  that  Mewias  shal  come,  which  is  called  Christ :  Coverdalx,  /.  c.  1684 
in  times  past,  it  pleased  God,  extraordinarilie  to  shew  miracles  amongest  his 
people,  for  the  strengthening  of  their  faith  in  the  Messias :  R.  ScOTT,  Disc. 
Witck.,  Bk.  vin.  ch.  1.  p.  156.  1687  that  the  true  |  Anointed  King,  Messiah, 
might  be  bom  |  Barr'd  of  his  rifht:  Milton,  P.  L.,  xli.  359.  1675  Our 

Scriptures  foretell  of  tvro  IHtauuui:  J.  Smith,  Ckrist,  Rtlir.  Apftal,  Bk.  11. 
cb.  xi.  I  1,  p.  138.  1786  content  to  hear. ..Messiah's  eulogy  lor  Handel's 
sake:  Cowpbr,  Ttuk,  vi  Poems,  VoL  iL  p.  i9a(i8o8X 

^messieiira,  sb.pL:  Fr.,  pi.  of  monsiear  {a.  v.) :  a  title  of 
respect  or  courtesy,  meaning  (///.  'my  lords  ,  'sirs')  'gentle- 
men'.   The  abbrev.  Messrs.  stands  for  the  pi.  of  Eng.  Mr. 

1694  assisted  |  By  the  messieurs  Philamour  and  Lafort :  Massingkr,  Pari 
Lev*.  I.  5.  Wks.,  p.  135/3  (1839).  1691  and  now  have  at  the  Messieurs,  and 

of  them  1  have  said  so  many  tart  bitter  things:  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bays.  A'c.  p.  2* 
1860  the  two  Messieurs  Pendennis:  Thackeray,  Pendennis.^  VoL  i.  ch.  xvii. 
dl  177  (1879X  1864  I  warrant  Messieurs  the  landlords,  their  interests  would 
oe  better  consulted  by  keeping  their  singers  within  bounds :  —  NtweamUt  VoL  I. 
ch.  L  p.  9(1879). 

mesticall :  Arab.    SeemltcaL 

*iiie8tizo,y!r/M.  mestiza,  Sp. ;  mestico,/rm.  mestica,  Port : 
sb. :  a  person,  one  of  whose  parents  is  an  Euro|}ean  and  the 
other  of  American  Indian  or  native  African  or  native  £. 
Indian  blood. 

1588  worsted  stockings  knit  which  are  worn  of  the  mastizoes:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Divtrs  Voyaris.f.  167  (1850).  1589  three  boyes  and  a  Mestiso:  R.  Parke, 
Tr.  Mmdot^s  Hist.  Ckin.,  Vol.  II.  p.  343.  1598  40.  or  so.  Portingales  and 

Mesticos,  which  are  Portingales  oftprine,  but  bonie  in  India,  which  are  called 
Mesticos,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  nalfe  their  countrie  men :  Tr.  y.  Van 
Ltntckotm's  Voy.^V.  L  VoL  I.  p.  39(1885).  1600  three  Indian  boyes, 

and  one  Mtstifo:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyofes,  Vol.  in.  p.  390.  —  Paul  HorsewtU 
is  naried  to  a  Meaiisa.  as  they  name  those  whose  fatners  were  Spaniards,  and 
their  mothers  Indians:  il>.,  p.  483.  1836    Ptter  Tarda  a  Mittito  of 

Portngall:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  v.  p.  707.  1684  Their  Religion  is 
from  Mteka.  whence  they  deriue  most  of  their  language  and  customes,  and  by 
eoouerse  wita  MestisMS  and  Porii^als,  they  can  speake  that  tongue  :  Sir  Th. 
Herbbrt,  TVuv.,  p.  33.  1646  a  brave  race  otmatitos:  Howell,  Efist. 

Ho-El.,  VoL  II.  Ixxviii.  p.  390  (1678).  1783  demigods  have  intermarried  till 

their  nee  are  become  downright  mestises:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  viii. 
p.  3JI  (iSsSX  1887  the  sleepy  little  mtstito  town :  L.  Oliphant,  Efisades, 
vi.  p.  iiS. 

^^§ta,  Lat ;  meta,  It :  sb.:  iL  mark  at  the  ends  of  the 
spina  of  an  Ancient  Roman  circus,  consisting  of  a  conical 
pillar  or  three  conical  pillars. 

1670  Vou  see  weere  the  Carttrts  [sic),  or  starting  place  was,  where  the 
Mita;  where  the  GugUa  were:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  tial..  Ft.  II.  p.  60(1698). 
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mSta  incognita, /)Ar. :  Late  Lat:  the  unknown  goal  (of 
voyage  and  discovery). 

1611  It  may  passe  North  ninetie  degrees  |  Beyond  meta  ixcegnHa:  J.  Hos- 
KINS,  in  Paneg.  Verses  on  Coryat's  Crttdities,  sig.  g  3  r*  (1776).  1633  to 

search  for  th^  Northwest  passage,  and  Meta  incognita:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVks., 
p.  304  (1884). 

metagenesis,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fr.  Gk.  ;i«Ta-,= 'after', 
and  y^Mir(r,  =  ' production':  the  passing  of  an  organism  from 
an  ovum  to  a  complete  stage  of  development  through  a  series 
of  successive  generations,  the  individuals  of  each  generation 
being  distinct  in  form. 

m^tairie,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  farm  held  by  a  metayer  {g.  v.). 


1838    I'll  swear.. .to  have  seen  him  with  their  gang.. .when  they  pillaged  our 
mttairit :  Scott,  Quent.  Pur.,  ch.  vL  p.  94  (i886>  1888  Each  peasant's 

house,  each  farm  and  mitairie'.  XIX  Cent..  Oct.,  p.  530. 


metaldpsis,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk./MraXi;^if,= 'participation':  a 
rhetorical  figure  consisting  in  the  extending  of  one  metaphor 
or  metonymy  by  another  metaphor  or  metonymy,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  enunciated  figurative  expression  for  another 
implied  figurative  expression. 

1689  the  figure  MetaUpsit  which  I  call  ylait/arfet:  VvTTKS»IM,Bng.  Pees., 
III.  xvi(i).  p.  193  (1869). 

metamorphose  (j.:.!L±\  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  nutamorphoser 
(Cotgr.) :  to  transform,  to  change. 

167T  Thus  men  (my  lord)  be  metamorphoMd,  I  From  seemely  shape,  to 
byrds,  and  ougly  beasts :  G.  Gaskoicme,  Complaint  0/ Pkylmtnu.  [R.]  1691 
llie  one  |  Doth  metamorphos'd  change  I  In  far  worse  ill:  James  I.,  Furies, 
Poet.  Exercises,  1061  (1818).  1696  Grtjsse  vapours,  metamorrmoed  to  a 

starre:  G.  Markham,  Trag.  Sir  X.  Grtnvile,  0.  56  (1871).  1681  (>od 

under  the  gospel  would  change  these  creatures,  the  wildness  of  them;  he  would 
metamorphose  them:  Th.  (iboDWiM,  IVts.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines, 
VoL  I.  p.  357  (-861). 

metamorphdsis,  //.  metamorphdsds,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  lura- 
Itofxftmrit;  metamorphose,  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  sb. :  a  transformation, 
a  change  of  appearance,  form,  condition,  or  nature ;  a  trans- 
mutation. 

1579  if  tract  of  lime,  or  want  of  triall :  had  caused  this  Mttamorfkesis,  my 
griefe  had  bene  more  tollerable:  J.  LvLV,  Ettpkues,  p.  97  (1868X  1684  the 

metamorphosis  or  transubstantiation  of  Viysses  his  companions  into  swine :  R. 
Scott,  Disc.  IVitck.,  Bk.  xii.  ch.  viiL  p.  339.  ieiB9  Why,  what  strange 

Metamorphosis  is  this?  Greene,  Menapkon,  p.  83  (x88oX  1601  O  patient 

metamorpkosis:  B.  JoNSON,  Pettatt.,  vi.  4,  wks., p.  303  (1616).  1608  if 

these  submit,  |  My  metamorphose  is  not  held  mint :  Middleton,  Family  of 
Love,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  in.  p.  75  (l88j).  1613    your  father  hath  made  this 

nUtasnorpkoses  in  your  person  for  the  causes  related:  T.  Shblton,  "rr.  Don 
Qnixett,  Pt.  iv.  ch.  x.  p.  414.  1616  Of  Drees  cup  |  Who  hath  not  heard, 

that  who  thereof  did  sup  |  Was  changd  (strange  metamorphosis  in  nature)  |  From 
humane  forme  into  a  biiltish  creature  f  R.  C ,  Times'  WkistU,  IL  619,  p.  33  (1871). 
1619  their  Serpentine  Windings,  Hookes,  Crookes,  Protean  Metamoiphoaes, 
malicious  SubtUties:  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  Iviii.  p.  583.  1637  then  it 
is  like  that  this  Proteus  of  Matter,  bei^g  held  by  the  Sleeues,  wiU  time  and 
change  into  many  Metamarpkoses:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  CenL  i.  1 99.  1643 


Of  all  Metamorphoses  or  Transmigrations,  1  believe  onely  one  that  is  of  Lots 
wife :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  |  xxxvii.  Wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  38o(Bohn,  1853). 
1666  Their  [silkworms']  Melam»rpkoses...9>n  four:  Pkil.  Trans.,  Vol.  l  No.  5, 


B66.  1676    what  ^^/tfmtff^^AMirsinah!  where  got, you  them  Cloaths? 

"Urpby,  Mad.  Fickle,  iii.  p.  31  (1691).  1697    What  means  this  sudden 

Metamorphose?  Vanbruch,  Pnv.  Ivt/e,  v.  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  303  (1776).  1713 
What  more  strange,  than  the  (Creation  of  the  World,  the  several  Metamorphoses 
of  the  fallen  Angels:  Spectator,  No.  417.  June  38,  p.  603/3  (Morley).  bef 

17SS  the  Author's  Metamorphosis  of  the  story :  R.  North,  Examen,  iL  iv. 
.146,  pw  300  (1740).  1763  he  cannot  appear  until  he  has  undergone  a  total 

metamorphosis;  Smollett,  France  A*  Italy,  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  397  (1817). 
1793  I  was  witness  to  a  variety  of  flights,  deceits,  impostures,  metamoiphoses, 
and  depredations:  H.  Brooke,  Fool o/Qual.,  VoL  iv.  p.  33.  1880   the 

signal  for  their  undei^oing  a  partial  metamorphosis:  £.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sig. 
Pananti.  p.  137  (snd  Ed.X  1864  she  had  not  fairly  recovered  from  the  state 

'  of  bewilderment  uto  which  the  sudden  metamorphosis  of  the  little  grubby  good. 
for-nothing  she  had  adopted  had  thrown  her:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  1. 
ch.  xL  p.  163. 

'^metaphor  {s  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  metaphore  (Cotg^.) : 
the  use  of  a  word  in  a  sense  different  to  that  which  it  t^ars 
literally  and  originally,  the  analogical  expression  of  one  idea 
in  terms  of  another  idea  without  indicating  the  implied  com- 
parison ;  an  instance  of  the  figure  of  speech  described  above. 


1588  they  will  sooner  by  allegory  or  methaphor  draw  the  word  to  the  truth, 
tnen...:  K.  Men.  VIII.,  in  Wotton  5  Lett.,  Vol.  n.  (Serin.  Sac.),  p.  B  (1654). 
1540  Adages,  sentences  notable,  metaphores,  elegancies:  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Aco. 
lastus,  sig.  U  iii  ro.  1560  This  metaphore  hath  ben  abused  to  many  euill 

purposes:  R,  Hutchinscv,  SermonsAt^  34  r<*  (1560).  1653  Againe,  the 

mterpretation  of  a  thing,  is  then  thought  to  bwe,  when  a  metaphore  or  translation 
is  vsed,  and  the  meaning  therof  taken:  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reas.,  fol.  49  ro 
(2567V  1660    Thys  is  a  notable  Metaphore :  J.   Pilkincton,  A^eus, 

sig.  P  vii  ro.  1680  Frye,  is  a  bold  Metaphore,  forced  from  the  spawning 

fishes;  for  the  multitude  of  young  fish  be  called  the  frye:  E.  Kirkb,  in  Spens. 
Sk^  Cat.,  Oct.,  Glosse,  Wks.,  p.  478/1  (1869).  1683   Heerein  certaine  con- 

trarieties, whiche  are  inadent  to  Kim  that  loueth  extreemelye,  are  liuely  expressed 
by  a  Metaphore :  T.  Watson,  Pass.  Cent.,  p.  41  (1870X  1600  to  speak  by 

metapkere:  B.  Junson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  i.  t,  wks.,  p.  i87(i6i6X  1630  there 
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win  be  some  restrictJon  or  inlarcement  of  sisnificatioiu  or  meUphor;  Brbht,  Tr. 
Sixmos  Hut.  Cmme.  Trtnt,  Bk.  ii.  p.  148  (1676).  1633  not  knowing... 

whether  a  Mttaphort  be  fleth  or  lish:  Pkacham,  Comp.  Gtnt.,  ch.  x.  p.  78. 
1641  you  most  ground  it  better  than  from  this  metaphor,  which  you  mav  now 
deplore  as  the  axehead  that  fell  into  the  water:  Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  180  (1806X  bef.  1668  When  Subjects  and  Religion  stir  |  Like 

Meteors  in  the  MeUphor:  J.  Clbvsuind,  U^kt.,  p.  307  (1687).  bef.  1683 

stately  nwuphors,  noble  tropes  and  elegant  expressions:  SikTh.  Brown,  Traett, 
I.  p.  3 (i£8«X  169S   aff<M:tinglolly  and  tumid  Meuphnn,  and  excenive 

HyftritUt  and  Aggravation*:  J.  Rav,  Tkne  Ditamnts,  iii.  p.  31T  (1713). 
ITIS  One  dy'd  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song:  Pops,  Rapt  0/  Lkm,  v.  6a. 
1797  During  the  seventeento  century  a  false  taste  infested  Europe.  Quaint 
mctaphori...took  poaaeasion  of  poetry:  Southbv,  Lttt.  dur.  Rttid.  in  Spain, 

p.  ISO. 

metsphora,  .(^. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  fUTa<^opa,=' transference' (in 
strict  Lat.,  translatio) :  metaphor,  a  metaphor. 

1603  Fit  EpitktU,  and  fine  Miiapliormtt:  J.  Sylvrstkr,  Tr.  D»  Bartat, 
Babylon,  p.  341  (160S). 

metaphrasiB,  sb.:  Gk.  iitTa4>pa<rit:  translation,  a  change 
of  diction  from  one  language  to  another,  or  one  style  to 
another,  without  change  of  meaning. 

bef.  1868  AfttmpAnuit  a,  to  take  some  Double  place  out  of  a  good  Poete, 
and  tume  tlie  same  sens  into  meter,  or  into  other  woides  in  Prose :  Ascham, 
ScluUmtuttr,  p.  151  (1884).  1608   as  for  thy  tongue,  it  ministreth  some 

rbetoricall  figures,  catachreses  and  meuphtases,  songs,  musicall  measures  and 
numbers:  Holland,  Tr.  Plttt.  Mar.,  p.  984. 

metaatasis,  sb.:  Gk.  /i«ni<rTa(r<r,>=' removal',  'change': 
Rhet.  a  transference  of  the  matter  in  hand  from  the  actual 
conditions  to  hypothetical  conditions  ;  Pathol,  the  change  of 
one  substance  into  another ;  the  production  of  local  disease 
in  the  body  by  disease  in  a  separate  part  of  the  body. 

1689  Jff<iu/ant,  or  the  flitting  figure.  ortheRemoue:  VvmsHMt,  Eng. 
Pets.,  lit.  xix.  p.  X40  (1869).  be).  1691  nature  will,  in  spite  of  remedies,  make 
a  metastasis  of  the  peccant  matter:  Bovlb,  IVkt.,  Vol.  11.  p.  340.  [R.]  1788 
in  the  gout,  the  pain.. .is  not  the  principal  disease,  but  a  critical  mtiatUuit,  in 
order  to  its  cure:  W.  Saunders,  Red  Ptruv.  Baric,  p.  161. 

metathesis,  .r^:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  /uTa(9tirw,— 'transposi- 
tion': (d)  the  transposition  of  sounds  or  combinations  of 
sound  in  a  word ;  {b)  a  change,  a  vicissitude. 

a.  1674  Bl,ount,  GUaogr. 

b.  1706  What  a  metathesis  is  this,  that  he  who  perfaaps  was  bom  of  royal 
blood,  and  kept  company  with  kings  and  princes,  shall  now  cry  out  with  Job  "to 
oomiption,  thou  art  my  father;  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  sister": 
GRUNHiLL,i4rf  fm&i/iK.,  p.  loj.  [T.]  1890  The  suggested  meuthesu 
ixryVta  to  klrikya  does  not  recommend  itself  strongly:  AOuntntm,  Feb.  is, 
p.  aoS/a. 

^mitayage,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  metayer  system  of  land  tenure. 

1888  There  (Italy],  a*  in  France,  mitayagt  produces  excellent  results,  and 
it  would  certainly  seem  that  the  best  direction  which  land  reform  can  lake  in  this 
country  is  the  creation...of  peasant  tenancies;  Athtmnm,  Dec.  6,  p.  719/3. 

'"metayer,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  fanner  who  holds  land  on  condition 
of  paying  to  the  owner  a  .certain  proportion  (generally 
half)  of  the  produce,  the  owner  generally  furnishing  stock 
and  plant,  or  a  part  thereof 

1804  The  system  of  rural  economy  in  Hindustan  closely  resembles.. .the 
mttaytr  system:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  4,  p.  jsi.  1838  several  of  his  men  were 

in  the  farm-house  of  the  honest  metayer  Pierrot :  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  u.  p.  180. 
1883  in  Tuscany.. .the  developed  mitayer  system  may  rank  in  advance  of  most 
systems  [of  land  tenure];  AtMtnttum,  Sept.  8,  p.  301/1. 

^metempsychdsis,  .r^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iitTtiijnx»(ru, 
=' transit  of  the  soul':  the  transmigration  of  a  soul  from  one 
human  or  animal  body  into  another;  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine, also  held  by  Brahmins  and  others,  that  souls  inhabit  a 
successive  series  of  human  or  brutish  bodies.  Sometimes 
Anglicised  as  metempsychose. 

1691  Metempsichosis:  Jamks  \.,Furiet,  Pott. Exerciut^a^(iZ\i\  bef. 
1698  Ah,  Pythagoras'  metempsychosis,  were  that  true,  |  This  soul  should  fly 
from  me,  and  I  be  chang'd  |  Unto  some  brutish  beast :  Marlowe,  Fauslut,  Wks., 
p.  101/3  (1858]^  1608    Uught  the  strange  Meirmpsychosis  \  Of  the  wise 

^iriRi'aii,  one  it  self  transposes  |lnto  som  worse  Grief:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Bartat,  Furies,  p.  381  (1608).  1619  if..  [Athens]  be  there  sunke  into  the 

ground,  and  be  by  some  Mtteit^sychotit  reuiued  in  England:  Purchas,  Micro- 
cotmus,  ch.  lix.  p.  593.  1646  For  thus  we  read  in  Plato,  that  from  the 

opinion  of  Mtttmptyckatit,  or  transmigrattoo  of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies 
of  Beasts  most  sutable  unto  their  humane  condition;  Sir  Th.  Brown^  Pseud. 
Ep.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxviL  p.  140(1686).  1666  The  Sages  of  old  live  again  in  us; 
and  in  opinions  there  Is  a  MetemptycAosis :  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  xvii.  p.  117 
(1885).  1704  This  dark  treatise  conuins  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Metem. 

psychosis,  deducing  the  progress  of  the  soul  through  all  her  stages;  Swift,  TaU 
4/a  7"i<4, 1  i.  Wks.,  p.  59/1  (1869).  1741   If  ever  there  is  a  metempsychosis, 

h»  soul  will  pass  into  a  vulture:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  104  (1857). 
1779  The  last  diuiaceful  scene  that  closes  |  This  horrible  Metempsychosis: 
C  Anstey,  Specu&tion,  Wks.,  p.  394  (1808).  1786  And  he,  who  wilder 

studies  chose  f  Find  here  a  new  metempsychose :  H.  More,  Bat  Bleu,  i$i. 

methegUn  {,-  s.  -),sb. :  Eng.  fr. Welsh med(fygfyn,'''mead- 
liquor':  a  strong  kind  of  Welsh  mead. 

1638  Elyot,  C<u/.  #r//<i/,  Bk.  II.  ch.  xxii.    [Skeat]  1640  a*  swete  as 
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metbeglyn  or  hony:  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Acoiattta,  sig.  R  iv  r>.  1643  al  maner 
of  drynkes...of  cyder,  of  meade',  of  metheglyn,  and  of  wbay:  Booroe,  Dyttary, 
ch.  X.  p.  353  (1870).  164T — 8  And  swyshe  swashe  metheglyn  I  take  for  my 

fees:  —  Introduction,  ch.  ii.  p.  136(1870).  1884  Wine,  Ale,  Beere,  Cyder, 

Meth^lin,  and  Whey:  T.  Cochan,  Haven  of  Health,  p.  306.  1698   sack 

and  wine  and  metheglins:  Shaks.,  Merry  Wives,  v.  5,  167.  1613  perry, 

cider,  mead,  methegUn,  ale:  Wither,  Sat.,  Vanity.  1619   Cidar,  Perry, 

Metheglin,  Meade,  Oximele,  Vsquebath,  Potions :  Purchas,  Microcosmut,  en. 
XXXV.  p.  3^3.  1631  Malmsie,  Allegant,  Rumny,  Brown-bastard,  Metheglen, 
and  the  Uke:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtl.,  Vx.  i.  Sec  3,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  1,  Vol  I. 
p.  100  (1837).  bef.  1687    I  was  got  foxed  with  foolish  metheglin,  in  the 

company  of  certain  Welsh  chapmen:  Middleton,  Anything  for  Quiet  Lift,  i. 
I,  Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  349(1885).  1641  Take  good  strong  stale  Moid,  otherwise 
called  Metheglin:  John  FiattiCH,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  03  (lisi)-  1668 

Wine  called  Metheglin;  Tr.  7.  Baptitta  Porta:  1  Nat.  Mag,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxi. 
P.  150.  1769  asif  it  were  pure  old  metheglin:  Hor.^Valpole,  iL#//«rr, 

Vol.  III.  p.  363  (1857X  1781  large  diaughu  S  Brunswick  mum,  strong  beer, 

or  metheglin :  Mason,  in  Hor.  Walpole's  Letttrt,  VoL  viii.  p.  1 19  (1858).  1800 
And  O  the  sweet  Charlotte  \  metheglin  to  sip  |  (How  she  took  it  to  neart  I)  was 
the  lot  of  her  lip ;  R.  Polwhele,  Vititatiou  o/tki  Poett^  vii.  p.  jo.  1840  still 
on  each  evening  when  pleasure  fills  up. ..with  Metheglin  each  cup:  Barhau, 
Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  35  (1805X  1876  QuafSng  deep  diaughts  of  Metheglin  and 

ale:  Ainsworth,  Auriol,  Prol.,  p.  3. 

method  {,±-\sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  methode  (Cotgr.) :  a  regular 
course,  a  systematic  course,  action,  conduct,  or  study;  a 
system  of  action,  conduct,  or  study ;  a  special  mode  of  ope- 
ration or  procedure;  procedure  according  to  scientific  or 
philosophical  principles. 

1641  euery  kynde  of  dysease  hath  his  owne  Methode ;  R.  Copland,  Tr. 
Cuydo't  Quest,  b'c,  sig.  and  A  iii  r<>.  1663  Whych  for  the  great  profit 

wolde  be  conunytted  to  raemorye,  of  him  that  wil  haue  the  Methode  of  cuiyng 
compounde  tumors  against  nature:  T.  Gale,  lust.  Ckirurg.,  fol.  31 1'.  1678 
to  write  Methodes  or  meanes  to  cure  the  affected  partes  of  the  tiody :  J.  Banister, 
Hist.  Matt,  sig.  A  iiij  r".  1686   And  Plato  called  a  Meuode,  a  fire  seat 

from  heauco,  which  giueth  the  light  that  makelh  the  truetb  koowen:  Sir  Eow. 
HoBY,  Polil.  Disc,  o)  Truth,  ch.  iv.  p.  8.  1689  usurped  Latine  and  French 
words :  as,  Methode :  Puttenhah,  Eujg.  Pots.,  IIL  p.  1S9  (iStaX  1098  there 
can  be  noe  bener  methode  then  this  which  the  very  matter  it  selfoffereth :  Spbns., 
StttU  IrtL,  Wks.,  p.  609/3  (1883).  1604  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there 

is  method  in  't:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  ii.  3,  308.  1663  the  intention  being  to  reduce 
that  art  to  as  certain  a  method  as  any  other  part  of  architecture ;  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  L  p.  389  (187a). 

methridate,  methridatum.    See  mithridate. 

Methuselah:  Heb.:  name  of  one  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  said  to  have  lived  969  years  {Gen.,  v.  27) ;  repre- 
sentative of  extreme  longevity. 

bef.  1667   So  though  my  Life  be  short,  yet  I  may  prove  |  The  great  Methu- 
talem  o(Lm;  Cowley,  IVts.,  Vol.  L  p.  99  (1707).       1676  Truth  is,  I  wanted- 
thy  assistance,  old  Methusalem:  Dryden,  Kmd  Keeper,  v.  i,  Wks.,  Vol..  11 
1766  as  ifhe  were  a  Methuselah:  Hor.  Walpole,  Z.r//m, 
.    .      .    .7).  1776  Expect  me  as  wrinkled  as  Methuselah:  A^., 

Vol.  VI.  p.  306.  1780  though  one  is  sensible  of  being  Methusalem  in  constitu- 
tion, one  must  sometimes  be  seen  in  a  crowd  for  such  and  such  reasons:  ib., 
VoL  VIL  p.  335  (1858). 

metical:  Arab.    See  mitcaL  . 

'"metier,  sb. :  Fr.,  'handicraft' :  calling,  vocation,  business. 

1790  but  I  had  mortal  aversion  to  that  mitier:  C  Smith,  Desmond,  VoL  1. 

6153  (1793).  1839  Nonchalance  is  the  snltieroiwai  modem  hostess:  Lord 
EACONSFiELO,  Youug  Duke,  Bk.  IL  ch.  ix.  p.  ^  (>s8i).  1880  I  followed  a 
piqueur,  who  appeared  to  me  to  know  his  mftur,  and  by  keeping  close  to  his 
neels  1  contrived  to  see  the  stag  taken ;  H.  Grbville,  Diary,  p.  59,  1843 

Of  his  Rev'rence's  functions  there  is  not  one  weightier  |  Than  Hjeretic-buming — 
in  fitct,  'tis  his  mitier:  Barham,  Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  3^7  (1865).  1866  Writing 
is  women's  mitier'.  Ouida,  Strathmore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  l  p.  10.  18^  The  com- 
parison...is  above  my  mitier:  T.  Mozlev,  Reminitc.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxii.  p.  i^ 
1884  1  doubt  whether  a  Parisian  coiffeur  would  care  to  take  lessons  in  bis  mitur 
from  these  children  of  the  desert :  jT  Colbournb,  Berber  to  Suahin,  in  Comhill 
Mag.,  No.  393,  P-  456- 

metdnymla,  .f^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk. /i(raiFv^,  =  'a  change 
of  name' :  Rhet.:  a.  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  name  of 
one  thing  or  person  is  used  instead  of  the  common  name  of 
another  thing.    AngUcised  as  metonymy  (—  -i  —  —). 
11 

xvi[i 
called 


p.  t45  (iTotX 

Vol.  II.  p.  513  (i8j7). 


■776>. 
bedi- 


andob 
p.  133 


1681  And  mr  a  'good  conscience'  he  means  by  a  metonymy,  holiness  an 
ence:  Th.  (Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divintt,  Vol.  1. 
(i86t). 

*metoi>a,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^Mromj ;  metope,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  metope: 
sb. :  Archit. :  the  space  between  two  triglyphs  of  a  frieze ; 
a  slab  inserted  between  two  triglyphs  of  a  Doric  frieze. 

1663  In  euery  second  Methopa,  ought  to  be  a  faire  basoiie  or  flat  place: 
J.  Shute,  yln-Ar'/.,  foL  vii  »«.  1698  In  the  bottome  whereof  aboue  the 

triglyphi  you  shall  describe  the  droppet,  and  betweene   the   triglyphs  in  the 
tuttopa  thuoderboultes;  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lomatiut,  Bk.  I.  p.  90.  1664 

Daniel  Barbara  has  judiciously  introduc'd  a  Bonder  m  the  angular  Metop  of 
the  Frtete:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtarts  Parall.  Archit.,  Pt  1.  p.  38.  1888  Ex- 

cept for  the  metopes  and  pediment  sculptures  no  marble  had  been  used  (in  the 
Parthenon]:  Athtneeum,  Oct.  37,  p.  SS9/i- 
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mitre,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  fundamental  unit  of  measure  of  length 
in  France,  equal  to  39*37  inches  English. 

1886  He  bretks  uid  beodi  the  branchei  together  at  a  height  of  tin  mitres 
from  the  ground :  AtMemmm,  Mar.  6,  p.  339/1. 

metri  grfttift,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  for  the  sake  of  metre  or 
rhythm. 

1888  Of  courte  Cower  would  not  (even  mttrigrmtia)  have  pranounced  Py- 
tbagoru  as  "pith-grass" :  Atttntnm,  May  35,  p.  663/3. 

metridate :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  mitliridate. 
metro,  si.:  It :  metre,  verse,  song,  poem. 

1(18  y»»  Ikit  Mccenas  art,  peruse  my  writ,  |  And  ne  these  Metroes  of 
Iroe  meaning  wit :  HcTTON,  FM  Anat.,  sig.  A  5  «•. 

*m6tropoli8,  j3.  :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  /ii;rpo>roXit,=' mother- 
city'  (a  city  regarded  as  mother  to  its  colonies).  Anglicised 
in  IS,  16  cc.  as  metropoli/),  through  Old  Fr.  metropoU.  The 
meaning  'capital',  which  has  been  said  to  be  a  modem  usage, 
seems  to  be  older  in  English  than  either  the  original  or  the 
ecclesiastical  meaning. 

1.  the  capital  of  a  country,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
seat  of  government,  as  London,  Berlin ;  also,  metaph. 

abi.  1400  Bsetropol:  L<g.  of  S.  Erktnwald,  quoted  in  T.  L.  K  Oliphant's 
Htm  BngUxk,  VoL  1.  p.  169  (1886).  1S90  that  sweet  Und  whose  brave 

mctrooolis  I  Re-edified  Uie  fiur  Semiramis:  Marlowe,  //  Tamhiri.,  WIcs., 
a  wi  (1665).  1687  Bnissia,  the  antient  metropolis  of  Bytbinia:  Sir 

Th.  Rob,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Aitc,  Mart,  in  Ct.  Brit,  p.  aos  (18S3).  1684 

the  Kings  Metropolis  and  Royall  seat  Agray:  Sir  Th.  Hkrbirt,  Trav., 
p  31.  1668  The  Metropolis  of  humidity  (the  bnin] :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 

ffydritta^,  p.  45.  1666  Your  metropolis-house  is  in  James*  Fields: 

W.  W.  Wilkin*'  Ptlit.  BnL,  Vol.  i.  p.  183  (1860).  1667  The  Metropolis 

of  Great  Britain,  The. ..City  of  London:  Drvden,  Atui.  Mtrah.,  sig.  A  a  r>. 
1704  but  in  hovering  over  its  metropolis,  what  blessings  did  sIm  not  let  fall 
upon  her  seminaries  of  Gresham  and  Covent  Garden !  SwtrT,  Batttt  Bks,, 
Wlu.,  p  io;/3  (1S60).  1718  sorveying  the  Grandeur  of  our  Metropolis: 
Sftclattr,  Mo.  430, July  14,  p.  616/3  (Morley).  174S  Happy  Day !  that 

breaks  our  Clia>n...That  loids  to  Nature's  peat  Mttrtftlit:  E.  YouHC,  NirfU 
Tha9igkU,'w.jp,  f\  (1773X  1768  The  fashionable  acaaemies  of  our  metropolis: 
JoHVSON,  idur.  No.  33,  IT  3^.  1769  the  current  of  men  and  money  towards 
the  OKtiopolis,  upon  one  fnvolous  errand  or  another,  set  in  so  strong — as  to 
become  dangerous  to  our  civil  rights:  Stbrnr,  Tritt,  SkAttd.,  1.  xviii.  Wks., 
p  30  (18^).  1797  the  prospect  presenu  nothing  that  can  possibly  remind  you 
of  the  vKioity  of  a  roettciwUs :  Southev,  LtU.  dur.  Rttid.  in  Sfain,  p.  109. 
1818  dau  to  you  a  Ibe  from  this"  Demoralii'd"  metropolis:  T.  Mooft*,  Ftulft 
Fumily,  p.  10.  1866  the  misty  summer  |  And  gray  metropolis  of  the  Noruii 

Tbknvson,  Daity,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  73  (1886).  1864  He  might  have...sat 

behind  the  oon  expensively  jobbed  horses  in  the  metropolis :  G.  A.  Sala,  QtUtt 
Altnt,  VoL  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  43. 

2.  the  chief  city  of  an  ecclesiastical  province,  as  Rome, 
Canterbury. 

1648  tberof  i*  Metropolis  called  the  chief  dtee  where  the  Archbishop  of 
any  prooince  bath  his  See :  Udall,  Tr.  Eratmui  AMh.,  p.  131  (1877^  1896 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome :  Shaks.,  K.  John,  v.  s,  73.  1641  to 
make  good  the  prime  metropolis  of  Ephesus:  Milton,  Ch.  Civt.,  Bjc  i.  Pref., 
Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  79  (1S06).  1676  to  prevail  wiih  it  [the  world's  Empire],  to 

...imbrace  a  strange  Cod,  when  Ktmt  was  become  iu  Metropolis,  Ak  lator,  Aoc 
tfus  til:  J.  Smith,  Ciritt.  RtHg.  Afftat,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  1 6,  p.  30. 

3.  Hist,  in  Ancient  Greece,  the  parent  state  from  which 
a  colony  or  colonies  had  been  founded.  Also,  mttaph.  a 
central  seat 

168S  Carintk  the  famous  IIirrpiiroAi<  of  Achaia:  N.  Culvcrwbl,  Light  tf 
Nat.,  Trial.,  p.  1. 

metmm,  si. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  >Urpot>,«'a  measure',  'metre':  a 
verse,  a  passage  in  verse. 

1799—1800  A  MS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  transUtion  exists  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  with  the  metrums  rendered  in  prose:  S.  Tdrner,  Nitt.  AngUSax., 
VoL  II.  Bk.  v.  ch.  iL  p.  14  (Paris,  iS4aX 

mettegal:  Arab.    Seemitcal. 
menUes,  sd.  pi. :  Fr. :  movables,  fiimiture. 

bef.  1800  This  house,  accordingly,  since  it  has  been  occupied  by  us  and  our 
MttMts,  'a  as  much  superior  to  what  it  was  when  you  saw  it  as  you  can  imagine ; 
CowrsR.  in  W.  Haylers  Li/i,  Vol.  i.  p.  aay  (1803);  1888  The  apartmenu 

of  Louis  XIV.  are  very  carious.. .they  are  filled  with  many  of  the  old  nuniUt 
originally  taken  from  the  old  palace:  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  78. 

meulevee:  Anglo-Ind.    Seemoolvee. 

*meiuD,  possessive  pron.,  used  as  sb. :  neut  of  Lat  meus, 
=  'mine',  often  opposed  to  Lat.  tniim,=>'what  is  thine',  esp. 
in  the  phr.  meiim  et  tuam.'s'mine  and  thine' :  what  is  one^s 
own  and  what  is  not  one's  own.  This  is  the  universal  and 
fundamental  division  of  all  property,  failure  to  appreciate 
and  respect  which  characterises  the  dishonest 

bef.  1093  kings  this  mtum,  hrnm  should  not  know:  Grbbnb.  Leaking 
Gioiu,  Wks.,  p.  124/1  (1861).  1612  For  many  times  the  thing  deduced  to 

ludgemenc,  may  bee  mtum  tt  tuttm,  when  the  reason  and  consequence  thereof 
may  trench  to  ^nt  of  estate :  Bacon,  Eu.,  xxxviii.  p.  ^58  (1871X  1630 

True  it  is  that  if  Man  had  continued  m  bis  first  interne,  Mtum  &'  Tunm  had 
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neoer  pnmed  such  quarrelling  Proaoanes:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt^yiA.  1.  Bk.  L 
p.  16.  1660  No  nuum  and  tunm,  having  neither  Law  nor  Discipline :  Sir 

Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  ^  (1677).  bef.  1670  How  loth  they  would  be  to 

refer  their  Free-hold,  their  Menm  and  Tuum  to  the  protestation  of  Honour: 
J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williamt,  Pt  I.  90,  p.  77  (i6ojX  1671  It  is  sufficient  at 

present,  to  the  case  in  hand,  to  say  that  noimng  can  be  done  or  demanded 
unreasonably,  as  to  the  matter  of  meum  and  tuum;  J.  Eackakd,  lyit.,  VoL  11. 
p.  104  (1773).  1680  Meum  and  tuum  now  shall  be  the  rule,  |  The  Magna 

Charta  for  the  Knave  and  Fool :  M aidwell.  Loving  Entmitt,  ProL  1704 

a  preferment  attained  by  transferrine  of  property,  and  a  confounding  of  mtum 
and  tuum :  Swirr,  Talt  of  a  Tub,  wks.,  p.  57/1  (1869).  1760  was  thought 

not  to  entertain  much  stricter  notions  concerning  the  difference  of  mtum  and 
tuum  than  the  young  gentleman  himself:  Fielding,  Tom.youti,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  ii. 
Wks,,  Vol.  VI.  p.  no  (1806).  1803  Nor  did  I  witness  anything  to  justify  the 

general  suspicion  of  gipsy  errors  as  to  the  mtum  and  tuumx  Lord  Lvtton,  in 
Lift,  ^.,  Vol.  L  p.  330.  1819  fixing  the  debateable  Questions  of  mtum  tt 

tunm  in  this  firm  merchandize  of  genius  and  fame:  EJin.  Rtv. ,  Vol.  33,  p.  369. 
1846  however  indifferent  to  the  distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum,  he  vnis  a  gallant 
soMier:  Ford,  Handtk.  Sfain,  Pt.  11.  p.  886.  1863  some  of  the  greatest 

warriors  have  committed  errors  in  accounu  and  the  distribution  of  mtum  and 
tuum :  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xi.  p.iss  (1887).  1884  The  distinc- 
tion between  mtwn  and  tuum  is  altogether  ignored:  F.  A.  Obbr,  Trav.  in 
Mtxico,  &*c.,  p.  384. 

meiir,/«M.  menre,  adj. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  ripe,  discreet 

1487  the  prince  ought  to  be  meure/ sage /and  of  right  good  lyf:  C^xton, 
Boot  of  Good  ifanntrt,  sig.  c  ii  r". 

menrtridre,  j^. :  Fr.:  a  loophole. 

1843  the  points  of  whose  weapons  may  be  seen  lying  upon  the  ledge  of  the 
little  narrow  mturtri/re  on  each  side  of  the  g^te ;  Thackeray,  fr.  Sk.  Bk., 
p.  147(1887).  1B84  Several  meurtrifcres  in  either  wall  allowed  the  gairisoo  to 
make  a  last  resistance,  behind  the  portcullis :  F.  Boyle,  Bordtritmd,  p.  43. 

meydan:  Arab.    See  maidan. 

meydine :  Eng.  ir.  Fr.    See  medine. 

mezentereon:  Gk.    See  mesenterlun. 

mezeroon,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  nusereon ;  mesereom,  Mod.  Lat : 
sb. :  name  of  a  shrub.  Daphne  Mezereum  (Nat  Order  Thy- 
tttelaceae),  the  bark  of  which  is  extensively  used  in  medicine. 

1637  Atmtndt,  CtrntttMU,  Mitiritnt,  ftc :  Bacon,  tfai.  Hit!.,  Cent.  vL 
I  J77.  —  a  Mntrion-Tnt:  ii.,  I  593.  1786  mezereon  too,  |  Though  leafless, 
well  attir'd,  and  thick  beset  |  With  Mushing  wreaths :  Cowper,  7'isM,  vi.  Poems, 
Vol.  II.  p.  175  (1808).  1846  The  inner  bark  of  the  Mezereum  creates  in  the 

month  a  burning  sensation :  J.  LlH dlby,  Vtg.  Ktngd,,  p.  531. 

mezon:  Sp.    See  meson, 
mezquita:  Sp.    See  mesdnite. 

mezfinite,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  tree  or  shrub,  native  in  Central  and 
S.  America,  Prosopis  juliflora  or  Algarobia  juliflora  (Nat 
Order  Legumtnosae),  akin  to  the  Mimosae.  These  shrubs 
often  form  dense  masses  of  chaparral  {q.  v.).  See  algar- 
roba. 

1846  In  the  plain  grows  mezquitc  and  other  shrubbery:  A.  Wisloenus, 
Tour  N.  Mtxico,  p.  48  (1848).  1847  Our  road  went  mostly  through  fine 

mezquite  timber;  s^.,  p  69. 

mezza  voce^  phr. :  It. :  Mits. :  half- voice,  neither  loud  nor 
very  soft 

1790  interrupting  a  tune  he  had  been  humming,  a  mtua  voct :  C.  Smith, 
Dttmond,  VoL  I.  p  36  (1793). 

«mezzaiiiiie,  Fr. ;  messanino.  It :  adj.  and  sb. :  between 
two  higher  storeys  (of  a  comparatively  low  storey);  an 
entresol  {9.  v.),  a  comparatively  low  storey  introduced  be- 
tween two  higher  storeys.    Also,  metaph. 

1738  Unuain,  in  a  little  Mezzanine:  Richardson,  Statutt,  &v.,  in  Itaiy, 
p.  t6s.  1770  lliis  is  but  a  mezzanine  letter:  Hor.  Walfole,  Littin,  VoL  v. 
p.  370  (1857).  1880  The  suitcase  gives  access  to  the  merranine  floor: 

Atktntntm,  Aug.  8,  p.  iSj/s. 

mezzin:Aiab.    See  muezzin. 

mezzo  rilievo,  m.  relievo,  />hr. :  It :  'half  relief,  relief 
which  is  higher  than  bass-relief,  but  not  so  high  as  alto 
rilievo  {g.  v.).    See  deml-riliero. 

1098  Imbossing  halfe  rounde  called  mtm  nlitvc:  R.  Havdockb,  Tr. 
^mo/iiu,  Bk. v. p.  1S9.  164S  apubIictribunal...adomed  with... figuresof  stone 
and  mezzo-relievo :  Evelyn,  Diary  Vol.  \.  p.  309  (1B73).  1660 — 6  There  are 
some  mezzo-relievos  as  big  as  the  life :  ^.,  Vol.  11.  ^  i.  1670  all  these  are  io 
mtMto  rilitvo,  and  of  pure  white  Alabaster:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11. 
p.  31  (iteS).  1673  three  pair  of  brass  doors  artificially  cast  or  engraven  with 
curious  figures  in  mtMO  rtlitvo:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Lorn  Countr.,  p  33a  1707 

strange  antique  figures  of  men,  carved  in  the  natural  rock,  in  messo  relievo,  and 
inbigness  equal  to  the  life :  H.MAUNDRBLL,7«4>r«. ,  Pinkertoo,  VoL  x.  p.  333(1811). 
1733  A  fine  Sepulchral  Um.  Upon  the  mint  of  it  in  Mtae-Rtliev*  is  a  Matron 
presenting  a  child  and  imploring  the  Emperor:  Richardson,  Statutt,  &v.,  » 
Italy,  p.  380.  1830  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  mezzo-relievo:  T.  S.  Hoghes, 

Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viu  p.  237. 

*mezzo  termine,  phr. :  It. :  middle  term,  middle  state. 

1768  He  only  takes  the  title  of  altestt,  an  absurd  mezzotermioe,  but  acts 
King  exceedingly :  HoR.  WalpolEj  Lettert,  VoL  v.  p.  118  (1857).  1819  At 
length  it  ended,  as  is  usual  with  timid  minds  placed  in  such  circumstances,  in  bis 
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adoptinc  a  metu  Urtnint,  a  middle  meaiute :  Scott,  Bruit  of  Lammtrmcar, 
ch.  xxu.  Win.,  Vol.  i.  p.  1041/1  (1867).  U41  the  misery  of  tbe  mnto  ttrmini 
in  tbe  journey  of  life,  when  tune  root  the  eyes  of  their  lustre :  Lady  Blbssino 
TON,  Idler  tH  FmiKt,  VoL  11.  p.  84. 

mezzo-caldo,  sb.:  It.,  'half-hot':  a  kind  of  rum- punch, 
part  of  which  is  taken  cold  and  the  rest  made  hot  oy  the 
addition  of  boiling  water. 

18M  After  dinner  we  go  and  have  cotfee  and  meno-caldo  at  the  'Caft 
Gieco'  over  tbe  way.  Mezio.caldo  is  not  a  bad  drink;  a  little  rum,  a  slice  of 
fresh  citron,  lots  of  pounded  sugar,  and  boiling  water  for  the  rest:  Thackeray, 
NetBComtSf  Vol.  1.  en.  xxxv,  p.  408  (1879). 

''mezzo-soprano,  sb. :  It. :  moderate  soprano,  a  voice  of  a 
compass  between  that  of  a  soprano  and  that  of  a  contralto 
or  alto  (qq.  v.).    See  soprano. 

188S  Madame  H<IineHiutreiter.. .possesses  a  very  fine  mezzo-soprano  voice: 
Ath£M^um,  Oct.  17,  p.  SIS/3. 

«mezzo-tinto.  It. ;  mezzotint  {±  _  ±),  Eng.  fr.  It. :  sb., 
also  attrib.:  'half  tint' ;  a  process  of  engraving,  in  which  first 
of  all  the  whole  surface  of  the  copper  plate  is  roughened  by 
raising  a  multitude  of  minute  points  upon  it,  after  which  the 
roughness  is  lessened  or  removed  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
engraving,  the  effect  produced  offering  sharp  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade ;  an  engraving  produced  by  the  said  process. 

1660  Prince  Rupert  first  showed  me  how  to  grave  in  tmto  Hnto:  Evblyn, 


Diary,  Vol  1.  p.  364(i879X        1T64  I  do  not  send  my  print. ..doubling  a 
/m/o.. .spoils  it:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Ltttm,  Vol.  iv.  p.  M3  (1857).  Wti  Her 

back  .ground,  her  mezzotints ;  and  her  clareK}bscure  were  channing :  J.  Collibk, 
Miu.   Tmv.,  p.  30.  1T87  The  Mosaic  of  the  floor.. .was  improvedand 

finii^ed  by  Beccapumi  in  1500,  who  made  um  of  yellow  marble  as  a  mezzotinto: 
P.  BscicroKD,  Lett.fr.  Ital.,  Vol  l.  p.  437  (1805).  1800  there  is  a  mezzo- 

tint taken  from  it  by  Faber;  J.  Dallawav,  Anted.  Artt  Engl.,  p.  474  note. 
IMS  The  sky.. .appeared  like  a  mezzotinto-engraving:  C.  Darwin,  jottm. 
Seagle,  ch.  xv,  p.  339.  16M  not  a  bad  mezzotinto  engraving ;  Thackeray, 

Newaymts,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  139  (1879).  1864  a  big  mezzotiht  engraving: 

G.  A.  Sala,  Qnitt  Alone,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  133. 

Mgr.,  abbrev.  for  Fr.  Monseigneur  (see  monseignenr). 

mhowa:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mohwa. 

mi :  It. :  Mus. :  name  of  the  third  lowest  note  of  the  old 
hexachords  and  movable  scales  and  of  the  natural  scale. 

bef.  1839  (See  fit]. 

mi  perdonato,  pkr. :  It :  pardon  me. 

I6M  Mi  perdonato,  gentle  ouster  mine:  Shaks.,  Tom.  Sir.,  i.  t,  25. 

*miaan&,pl.  miasmata,  sb.:  Gk.,  'a  pollution',  'a  stain': 
noxious  exhalations  or  emanations  from  the  soil  or  from 
putrefying  matter ;  effluvia,  malaria. 

1684  those  fuo^fiara,  which  exhaling  from  consumptive  persons,  do  by  inspi- 
rarion  steal  into  our  blood,  and  convey  a  contagion  to  us :  S.  Charnock,  H^£t., 
in  liichoYt  Ser.  Stand.  Otvinee  Val.  V.  p.  3it\iS66).  1783   Intermittents 

produced  by  the  Miatmata  of  low  and  swampy  grounds:  W.  Saunders^  Red 
Pemv.  Bark,  p.  4a.  1818  a  foctu  of  infection  rndy  formed,  a  train  of  miasma 
ready  laid  on  every  side:  T.  Hops,  Anatt.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  119  (1820).        1830 

Jitohably  it  was  that  the  ancients,  ignorant  of  the  natural  causes  of  disease,  trans- 
erred  the  miasmau  of  the  plain  to  the  Plutonian  Lakcj  and  represented  it  as 
emitting  a  deadly  effluvia:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tmv.  in  SitU]/,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xU. 
p.  314.  IMS  The  aiucks  of  illness  which  arise  from  miasma  never  fail  to 

appear  most  mysterious :  C  Darwin,  7oum.  Beagle,  ch.  xvi.  p.  365.  1873 

the  home  of  the  cobra,  and  the  manufactory  of  miasma :  Edw.  Bradix>n,  L^e 
in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  15. 

*mica,  sb.:  Lat.,  'crumb',  'morsel',  'grsun':  the  name 
given  to  a  class  of  minerals  distinguished  by  their  perfect 
lamination,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  split  into  very  thin, 
tough,  shining  laminae.  See  lamina.  Phillips  gives  an  in- 
termediate sense,  vif.  silver-like  particles  in  marble  and 
other  stones. 

1788  Cmaubeks,  Cyct  1777  mountains.. .containing  mica  and  shert : 

Born,  Trav.  in  Tramyl.,  p.  06.  1817  something  that  was  a  little  like  her 

brother  Mowbray's  wit— little  bits  of  snarkling  things,  mica,  not  ore:  M.  Edge- 
worth,  Harrington,  ch.  xiiL  Wks.,  VoL  xiii.  p.  173  (i8a5X 

microcosm  {±  —  J.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  microcosme  (Cotgr.); 
microcosmus,  Late  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  ^ucpoKotr/xoc,  for  /itxpof 
Kixr\u>y,  microcosmos,  Late  Gk. :  .r^. :  a  little  world,  a  world 
in  miniature ;  a  man  regarded  as  an  epitome  of  the  world 
(cf.  Plato,  Timaeus,  44  D).. 

1S6S  I  purpose  somewhat  to  vtter,  both  to  waroe  this  microcotmot  man, 
of  those  wlio  vnder  the  name  of  Chirurgians  be  nothynge  els  but  open  murtherers : 
T.  GAI.E,  Init.  Ckinnv.,  sig.  'ij  v>.  1670  him,  who  is. ..called  Microcotmm 
(that  is,  The  Leise  U^orld.):  J.  Dee,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Enclid,  sig.  c  iiij  ro. 
bef.  1S79  It  was  not  without  great  cause. ..that  man  is  called  Mycrocosmos, 
that  is  to  say,  a  little  woride:  T.  Hacket,  Tr.  Amadie 0/ Fr.,  Ep.  Ded.,  sic. 
\  ij.  1084  So  bee  maketh  the  egge  as  it  were  fuxpwcoirfuit,  a  little  world: 

T.  CoGHAN,  Haven  0/ Health,  p.  ija.  1606  such  perfeaions  in  the  whole 

(man),  that  he  is  worthily  called  Micrvcosmtu :  T.  Fitzherbert,  Policy  *• 
Relig.,  Vol.  I.  Pref.,  sig.  e  4  v«.  1607  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my 
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microcosm,  follows  it  that  I  am  known  well  enough  too?  Shaki.,  Coriol.,  ii. 
s,  68.  1616   9.^Microcoeme,  or  Glohex  B.  Jonson,  Matqves,  Wks.,  p.  9x4 

<i6i6).  1619  This  body  is  a  Microcosme,  &  created  after  the  rest,  as  an 

Epitome  of  the  whole  Vniuerse :  Purchas,  Microcotmm,  di.  iv.  p.  25.  1630 
A  very  Babel  of  confiised  Tongues,  |  Vnto  thy  little  Microeotmt  belongs:  John 
Taylor,  Ifht. ,  sig.  Gg  6  f/i.  —  Let  sighs,  grones,  teares.  make  all  the  world 
to  wonder,  |  I  mesne  my  little  Microcotmo  world :  ib.,  sig.  Kkk  3  f/z.  1643 
There  is  no  man  alone,  because  every  man  is  a  microcosm:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
)7r/^..3/r</.J>t.ii.ix.Wks.,Vol.  ti.p.4^3(i8s2).  1604  we  cannot  deny  to  be  as 
haiitaile  a  Part  of  the  .Wicrocotme  or  little  World  as  any,  for  aiilitiet  or  vertntt: 
K.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  311.  1687  it  will  appear  that  the  Nature,  as 

well  of  the  Macrooosme  as  of  the  Microcosme,  is  its  own  medicine,  dii^sr,  and 
Phvsiiian:  H.  Pinnell,  Pkilot.  Re/.,  p.  35.  1666  Man. ..is  the  Microaum 

and  Campendinm  of  all  God's  creatures:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  354 
(1677).  1846  this  microcosmus  where  all  creeds  and  nations  meet:  Ford, 
Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  I.  p.  338.  1888  Man  he  represents,  not  only  as  a 

microcosmos,  but  as  a  microtheos  ('a  little  god']:  ScHArr-HERZoc,  Encyc.  Relig. 
KnawL,  Vol.  111.  p.  3485/1. 

Midas :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Mtdar :  name  of  a  mythical  king  of 
Phrygia,  famous  for  having  asked  for  and  obtained  from 
Bacchus  the  boon  that  all  he  touched  might  turn  to  gold, 
whereby  he  fell  into  danger  of  starvation,  and  had  to  pray  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  boon ;  also  famous  for  having  had  his 
ears  transformed  into  the  ears  of  an  ass. 

1878—80  earde  like  a  Midas:  Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  98  (■884X  1877 
Midas  eares :  G.  Gaskoignb,  Life,  ^10  (1868).  \  1083  for  gould  and  siluer 
a  Midas:  R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  VirgiTi  Aen.,  *•<:.,  p.  155  (1B80).  bef.  1086 
1  will  not  wish  vnto  you,  the  Asses  eares  of  Midat;  Sidney,  Apol.  Pott.,  p.  73 
(1868).  1610  the  boone  of  Midas:  B.  Jonson,  Alck.,  iL  i  Wks.,  p.  6ao 

(i6i<).  1668    Would  you  have  me  Married  to  that  VimzMidas'i  Facet 

Dryden,  Wild  Gallant,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  41  (1701).  1670  Brave  Raphael, 
whose  only  touch  of  a  Finger  could,  Midas  like,  turn  Galli-pots  into  Gold; 
R.  Lassels,  yoy.  ItaL,  Pt.  II.  p.  317  (t^gSX  1780  ten  thousand  casks,  I  For 
ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents,  |  Touch'd  by  the  Midas  fin^  of  the 
sute,  I  Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away:  Cowpbr,  Teuk,  vt.  Poems, 
Vol.  II.  p.  119(1808).  1843   The  gold  put  aside  as  Mete 'Itard  food  for 

Midas' :  Barham,  IngoUt.  Leg.,  p.  344  (iSesX 

*mien,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mine:  aspect  (of  a  person), 
manner. 

1640  he  was  a  yoimg  handsome  person,  of  the  most  sutely  mien :  Evelyn, 
Dieuy,  Vol.  1.  p.  109  ('673X  1647  the  courteoiu  mecn  and  face  I  Of  that  old 
man :  Fansh awe,  Tr.  Potior  Fido,  L  4,  p.  34.  1609  He  had  his  calmer 

influence,  and  his  mien  J  Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend:  Drydkn,  On 
O.  Cromta.,  iS.  1660    His  Mein  was  good,  so  was  his  Civility:  Sir  Th. 

Hbrbrrt,  Trav.,  p.  304  (1677X  1676  Vou  nave  the  very  Meen  of  a  Cox- 

comb: Shadwei-l,  Virtnato,  v.  p.  76.  1690    equipt  as  1  am  with  a  Meen 

and  Air  which  mignt  well  inform  him  I  was  a  Person  of^no  inconsiderable  quality : 
Otway,  SotUdiert  Fortune,  i.  p.  3.  1697  A*  for  her  Motion,  her  Mieii,  her 
Airs,  and  all  those  Tricks,  I  know  they  affect  you  mightily :  Vanbruch,  Prtv. 
Wife,  ii.  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  136  (1776).  1713  her  Mein  genteel  and  childish ; 

Sftctator,  No.  3«6,  Jan.  4,  p.  380/a  (Moriey). 

Variants,  17,  18  cc.  tneen,  mein. 

[This  word  does  not  occur  in  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser's 
meane  is  perhaps  for  demean,  but  as  the  modern  pronunciation 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  French  original  it  comes  under  the 
scheme  of  this  work.    Dryden  makes  mien  rhyme  to  shine^ 

mignard,  migniard,  adj. :  Fr.  mignard:  delicate,  dainty, 
wanton.    Also  used  as  sb.,  a  minion. 

1611  Mignard,  Migniard,  prettie,  quaint,  neat:  Cotgr.  1616  Love  b 

brought  vpwith  those  soft  migniard  handlings:  B.  JoNsoN,  Dtv.  it  om  Ats,  L 
4,  wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  103  (1631 — 40).  1616  she  says  the  honour  and  beauty  of 

his  embasity  consists  in  three  mignards,  three  dancers,  and  three  fook  or  buflToons: 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  A*  Timet  of  Jos.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  4ii  (1848). 

mignardise,  sb. :  Fr. :  delicacy,  wantonness. 

:  B.  Jonson,  Sle^f.  of  Neva,  iiL  1, 


1630  the  migniardite  and  quaint 
Wks.,p.38(.63iX 

*mignon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  favorite,  a  darling. 

1611 — 3  a  young  mignon  of  Sir  P.  Brooker's  did  penance  at  Pattl's  Cross : 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Courtb'  Timet  of  yat.  A,  Vol.  L  p.  t6i  (1848X  1837 
little  mignont,  not  three  feet  high,  were  there,  arrajred  like  puppets :  SoutPtmr, 
VoL  I  p.  7t/a. 

mignonette  {±  =-  ±,  -gn-  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  migno- 
nette :  a  kind  of  lace ;  popular  name  of  Reseda  odorata,  an 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  plant,  native  in  N.  Africa,  cultivated 
for  its  fragrance. 

1766  Fringes,  blonds,  and  mignionets:  C.  Anstey,  New  Batk  Guide,  Wks., 
p.    17  (1808).  1771  a  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  and  laces  of  Mechlin  or 

mignionette :  Smollett,  Humfk.  CI.,  p.  70/3  (1883).  1846  the  Mignonette... 
is  among  the  most  fragrant  of  planu :  J.  LlNDLBY,  Ceg.  Kingd.,f.  356.  1847 
the  mignonette  of  Vivian-place,  |  The  little  hearth-flower  Lilui:  Tennyson, 
Prim.,  Prol.,  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  13(1886). 


''migraine,  sb. :  Fr. :  megrim,  headache  (properly,  a  pain 
on  one  side  of  the  head).  Early  Anglicised  and  corrupted 
eventually  to  megrim. 

1777  Madame  de  Jamac  had  a  mirratne,  and  Monsieur  chose  to  keep  her 
company:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  Vol.  Yi.  p.  444 (1857). 
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migrator  {j.  sl  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  migrator,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat.  migrdre,='to  migrate':  one  who  or  that 
which  migrates. 

1886  The  aquatic  and  Mmi-aquatic  birds  are  mmtly  very  disuuit  migtatora: 
H.  Thompson,  in  Lit.  Mag.,  Oct.  30,  p.  6/t. 

milirab,  sb.:  Arab.  m<jir4^,= 'praying-place':  a  niche  or 
slab  in  a  mosque,  indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca.  See 
KeUa. 

18i6  tile  exquisite  niche,  tlic  Mikrab,  or  Sanctuary,  in  which  the  Konm  was 
deposited:  FoKD,  Hmndik.  Sfam,  Pt  1.  p.  376.  1883  tlie  mikrtb  really 

consists  of  gaudily  painted  stucco:  Acadrmy,  Jan.  so,  p.  44.  1884   the 

Sayyid  took  hb  station  at  the  mihrab.  News  of  the  strange  event  had  spread, 
and  the  mosque  was  crowded :  F.  Boylk,  BmUrlatid,  p.  384.  1884  a  large 
deep  recess,  fumished  with  a  mirkai,  or  devotional  chamber :  Edm.  O'Donovah, 
Mtrv,  ch.  XX.  p.  134  (New  Yorit); 

«Mikado,  mikado,  sb.:  Jap.,  fi*.  »><;— 'exalted',  and  kado, 
='gate' :  title  of  the  emperor  of  Japan.    See  Daiii,  ShogniL 

ITST  ScHCVCHZER,  Tr.  Kttmtfit>t  Japan,  Vol.  l  p.  sis.  1TB3  Besides 
the  heroes  or  eamis  beatified  by  the  consent  of  an  tiquity,  the  mikaddos,  or  pontiflb, 
have  deified  many  otliers:  Cuambbrs,  CjkI,  SuppL,  s.v.  Camit.  *1ST6  the 
very  existence  of  tlie  Mikado  in  his  own  capital  of  Kioto:  TYawf,  Aug.  iS.    ISt.) 

mikmandar:  Pers.    See  mammandar. 

*milien,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  middle,  a  medium,  environment. 

1883  The  long  influence  of  a  parochial  militu  in  early  life  '  has '  warped...the 
undoubted  abilities  of  Mr.  Chamberlain:  Sat  Xev.,  VoL  56,  p.  fijit.  1888 

His  chief  object... is  not  to  make  an  isolated  studv  of  this  or  that  milieu,  or  to 
describe  a  particular  social  sphere :  Atkeiunm,  July  7,  p.  zs/i. 

miHtaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  military  man,  a  soldier. 

1T46  They  look  upon  the  miiitairti  with  abhorrence :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gev. 
Sehuyn  &•  CoHttmporaritt,  VoL  i.  p.  114  (i88sX  1818  names  which  might 

have  led  a  gay  young  mimairr  astray :  NoUs  to  E.  Burt's  Lf/t.  N,  Scoti,. 
Vol.  I.  p.  17.  18S6  He  was  a  starch  militaire,  with  a  blue  frock  coat  buttoned 
up  to  his  chin :  Lord  BsAcoNsriKLo,  yiv.  Grey.  Bk.  v.  ch.  vL  p.  190  (iSSiX 
1840  the  miHtaire  as  he  entered:  Basham,  IngeUt.  Leg.,  p.  ;  (iws).  1848 
for  that  young  woman,  contracting  an  attachment  for  a  soldier  m  the  garrison  of 
Calais,  forgot  her  charge  in  tiie  society  of  this  militairt:  Thackekav,  Fan. 
Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  10  (1879)1 

*mffl1ita,  sb. :  Lat,  'military  service',  'soldiery*. 

1.  warfare,  military  service. 

1098  Touching  the  true  and  orderty  trayning  of  your  people  in  this  our 
Modeme  Militia:  R.  Barrbt,  Tkecr.  e/Warrtt,  Bk.  in.  p.  3a. 

2.  soldiery,  the  military  force  of  a  state ;  in  the  United 
States,  the  whole  body  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

abt.  1880  For  without  ofi'ence  to  others,  I  would  be  true  to  my  self,  their 
memoties  and  merits  distinguishing  them  of  the  Militia  from  the  Tmai;  and  of 
these  she  bad  as  many  and  those  as  able  Ministers,  as  any  of  her  Progenitors: 
(1653)  R.  Naunton,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  26  (1870).  1681  a  more  exact  view  of 
Arms  then  formerly  had  been  used,  and  generally  the  Militia  at  set  times  much 
better  trained :  Relif.  Wotten.,  p.  140  (16S4X  160S  All  the  old  one's  are 

cashier'd,  and  we  are  now  |  To  nave  a  new  militia:  Massincik,  Baek^.  Lover, 
v.  I,  WIcs.,  p.  410/s  (1839)1  bef.  1682  a  standing  Militia  in  all  Countries : 

SiK  Th.  Brown.  Tractt,  viii.  p.  45  (168^  1696  The  militia  of  the  nation 

was  raised :  Evilvn,  Diary,  Vol  11.  p.  359  (1879). 

3.  an  armed  military  force,  periodically  drilled,  liable  to 
active  service  on  emergencies,  but  not  forming  part  of  the 
regular  army.    Also,  metaph. 

169T  he  has  been  Captain  in  the  Militia  these  twelve  Months :  Vanbrugh, 
Esof,  Pt.  II.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  997  (1776).  1718  Country  Squires. ..and  when 

they  go  a  wooing  (whether  they  have  any  Post  in  the  Militia  or  not)  they  gener. 
ally  put  on  a  redcoat:  Spectator,  No.  xso,  Tuly  38,  p.  lo^i  ^orley).  bef. 

1T83  willing  to  serve  in  such  a  Militia  [offalse  witnesses  like  Gates] :  R.  North, 
Examen,  1.  UL  6x,  p.  i6x  (1740X  1778   the  militia,  which  is  complete  in 

every  county  but  two,  is  to  take  the  field :  HoR.  Walpoi.«,  Letters,  Vol.  vii. 
p.  48(1858).  1816  He  quitted  the  militia,  and  engaged  in  trade:  J.  Austbn, 
fiMwo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  II  (1833).  1836  a  corps.. .of  militia,  or  national 

guards:  Suialtem,  ch.  15,  p.  397  (1838). 

'''miIlefloil[-^/<u.r],  sb.:  It,  'a  thousand-flower  glass':  an 
ornamental  sunace  consisting  of  a  cross-section  of  a  number 
of  pieces  of  glass  filigree,  or  threads  of  glass  enamel  fused 
together,  embedded  in  transparent  glass. 

^milleflenzB,  sb.:  Fr.,  'a  thousand  flowers':  name  of  a 
fashionable  perfume. 

1664  when  yon  appeared  in  your  neat  pulpit  with  your  fragrant  pocket- 
handkerchief  (and  your  sermon  likewise  all  miUefleun):  Thackbrav,  Almr* 
eomee.  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  53  (1879X  1866  the  perAime  of  MUlefleun  scented  the 
air:  Ouida,  Strathmore,  yo\.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  39. 

millelote:  Eng.  ft.  Lat    See  melilotam. 

*milleimiimi,  millSninm,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  mill e,''' a. 
thousand',  and  annus,^'z  year':  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  esp.  the  thousand  years  during  which  the  saints  are  to 
reign  upon  the  earth  (see  Rev.,  xx.  5)—  a  period  which  some 
think  will  consist  of  360,000  years ;  hence,  metaph.  a  period 
of  unquestioned  supremacy,  a  period  of  beatitude. 

S.  D. 


1864  he  tried. ..to  place  the  MlUenmbam  elsewhere,  aiid...ta  btfin  the  looo 
years  at  the  reign  of  Constantino :  J.  WoRTHiNGTOH,  Life,  in  Jos.  Mede's  tykt., 
p.  xvii.  1676  of  opinion  that  the  MiUenium  is  not  yet  to  begin ;  J,  SMrrH, 

CMriii.  Retig.  A/peal,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  vl  |  4,  p.  53.  1694   our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ.. .would. ..gather  all  the  saints.,  jind  leaa  them  to  Jerusalem  and  begin  the 
Millennium:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  349  (1873).  1769  the  invasion... 

seems  as  slow  in  comingas  the  millenium :  HoR.  Walpols,  Letters,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  9£5  (1857).  1780  There  then  I  leave  them,  and  sit  myself  down  in  patient 
expectation  of  the  Millennium  of  Despotism:  Mason,  in  Hor,  Walpole's  Letters, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  363  (1858X  1883  An  agnostic  millenium  will  be  finally  atuined  : 
Record,  Sept.  91,  p.  939/x. 

millepeda,  //.  millepedae,  sb. :  Lat :  a  milleped. 
1601  [See  oantlpada]. 

'"milliard  {,±  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  milliard:  a  thousand 
millions,  a  word  made  familiar  by  the  indemnity  of  five 
milliards  of  fiancs  paid  by  France  after  the  Franco-German 
war,  1870— I. 

milligramme,  -litre,  -mitre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  thousandth  part 
of  a  gramme,  Utre,  metre  {gg.  v.). 

^milliner  {l=.z.),  sb. :  Eng.,  'a  Milan  trader' :  a  man  who 
dealt  in  Milan  bonnets  and  other  articles  of  female  apparel ; 
a  person  who  sells  bonnets  and  head-dresses ;  a  person  who 
sells  all  articles  of  female  costume.  See  Elyot's  Govemour, 
VoL  IL  p.  19,  note  *  (1880)  [Skeat]. 

1694  He  was  perfiimed  like  a  milliner:  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  tV.,  L  3,  36.  1698 
as  a  Millaners  wife  [conceals]  her  wrought  stomacher:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in 
hie  Hum.,  i.  3,  Wks.,  p.  13  (1616X  1611  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman, 

of  all  sixes;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves:  Shaks.,  Wint. 
Tale,  iv.  4,  if  3.  1670  lie  bring  you  to  my  Milliner,  that  Calls  himself  the 

Italian  Milliner,  or  the  Little  Exchange :  Shadwell,  Suit.  I,overs,  ii.  p.  16. 

mill(i)on:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  melon. 

*millioniiaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  person  reputed  to  be  the  owner 
of  a  miUion  francs  in  France,  dollars  in  America,  pounds  in 
England,  &c. 

1896  Were  I  the  son  of  a  millionaire,  or  a  noble,  I  might  have  all ;  Lord 
Bbaconsfield,  yiv.  Grey,  Bk.  1.  ch.  viii.  p.  18  (1881).  1888  the  millionaire 
of  'easy  virtue'  would  weltnigh  escape  it  (the  tax]  altogether:  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  s7,  P-  153.  1869  he  is  a  millionaire  and  a  ion  vivanti  Once  a  IVeeJk, 

Sept.  17,  p.  336/1.  1880  Mrs.  Bullioo,  the  millionaiie's  consort ;  J.  Path, 

Confident.  Agent,  ch.  ii,  p.  9. 

%iilord,  Fr.  ft-.  Eng.  'my  lord';  milorde,  pi.  milordl,  It 
ft.  Eng.  'my  lord':  sb.:  an  Englishman  travelling  on  the 
continent  in  an  expensive  style. 

1820  to  pav  due  honour  and  respect  to  Endish  milordi:  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trav,  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  177.  1823  accustomed  to  the  Milords 

Anglais  of  former  times... thhik  they  may  charge  accordingly:  L.  Sihohd, 
Svuitaerland,  VoL  1.  p.  357.  1838  ours  is  a  nation  of  travellers  contributing 

those  of  every  degree,  from  a  milord  and  his  suite  to...:  S.  Rogers,  Notes  to 
Italy,  p.  tte. 

ni<1rAia^  sb.:  Port:  a  thousand  reals,  a  Portuguese  coin 
worth  about  4J.  i>d.  English ;  a  Brazilian  coin  worth  about 
zs.  i^d.  English.    See  reaL 

1698  xsa  MUlreyes,  every  Millreyes  being  worth  in  Dutch  money  seaven 
gulMers:  Tr.  J.  Van  Linsckoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  19(1885).  1617 

an  halfe  Milreise  [was  esteemed]  at  sixe  and  thirty  [siluer  Grosnen],  the  short 
and  long  Crusado,  at  fiue  and  thirty :  F.  Morvson,  IHn.,  Pt.  I.  p.  986. 

Variants,  milreise,  milrea,  milray,  milUray,  millreyes. 
mimbashee:  Tiurk.    See  bimbashee. 
mimesis,  sb. :  Gk.  /uittimt :  imitation,  mimicry. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

mimdsa,  .r^. :  Mod.  Lat :  name  of  a  sub-genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  including  Mimosa  pudica,  or 
the  sensitive-plant,  and  prickly  bushes  which  form  'scrub'  in 
Africa ;  also,  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  said  genus. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1819  Alternate  tufts  of  arbutus,  and  mimosa,  and 

bay:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  iii.  ch.  xvL  p.  419  (1890X  1846  the  eye... 
was  attracted  by  the  extreme  elegance  of  the  l»ves  of  the  ferns  and  mimosc: 
C  Darwin,  Jimm,  Beagle,  ch.  ii.  p.  35,  1871  A  few  miserable  stunted  thorny 
mimosas  are  here  to  be  seen:  Sir  S.  w.  Baker,  Nile  Trihttaries,  ch.  i  p.  9. 

mina,  mna,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  joa :  a  Babylonian  weight,  of 
which  50  or  60  made  up  a  Babylonian  talent ;  a  silver  coin, 
of  which  60  made  up  the  value  of  a  Greek  talent  The  Greek 
mitui  was  divided  into  100  drachmae  (see  drachma)  or  about 
100  denarii  (see  denarius). 

1679  two  and  fiftie  Minas :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  456  (s6iaX  1603 

everie  one  of  you  may  have  halfe  a  Mna  (nV]  of  silver  now  if  you  list  to  employ 
the  same  money  to  the  setting  out  of  a  fleet :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  373. 
1630  [See  daalMT].  1666  Bphipius  Olyntkius  reports,  a  Supper  stood  m 

a  hundred  Mynaes  aS  Gold,  each  Myna,  or  Dyna.  in  our  Money  valuing  six  and 
twenty  shillings  and  eight  pence:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  313  (i6ji). 
1769  sold  you  to  my  father  for  six  Min»:  B.  Thornton,  Tr.  Plautus,  VoL  1. 
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p.,347.  1830  the  sun  of  thiM  aSaab  of  sUver:  T.  S.  Hochbs,  Trap,  in 

Sicify,  Vol.  I.  ch.  juU.  p.  377. 

inilia(h),  myneh,  sd.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  maina,  =  ^a. 
starling' :  name  of  several  kinds  of  Oriental  starling,  esp.  of 
two  varieties  which  can  be  taught  to  speak. 

1808  During  the  whole  of  our  stay  two  minahs  were  talking  most  incenantly: 
LoxD  VAt.KNTiA,  Ktrf.,  I.  iij.    (Yule)  1818  The  myneb  i>  a  very  enter- 

taining hird,  hopping  about  the  house,  and  articulating  several  words  in  the 
manner  of  the  starling :  Fokbks,  Or.  Mem.,  I.  47.    [i^.j  1873  A  swarm 

of  crows,  minahs  andpoddy-birds:  Eow.  Braddon,  Lf/t  in  India,  cb.  ii.  p.  33. 

minar,  sb.:  Arab.  minar,—'A  candlestick',  'a  lighthouse': 
a  lighthouse,  a  tower. 

1660  a  Tower,  Mynar:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbsst,  Trm.,  p.  3>8  (1677).  1884 

the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  minars  shone  like  brilliant  beacons ;  Edm.  O'Donovak, 
Mtrv,  ch.  xL  p.  1S4  (New  VorkX 

^minaret  (-i  —  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Turk,  minartif) :  a  high, 
slender  tower  with  projecting  balconies,  from  which  the 
faithful  are  called  to  prayer.    See  mnezzin. 

168*  two  AfiMfr/j  or  Towers  very  high:  J.  P.,Tr.  Tavtmier'i  Trav.,  VoL  I. 
Bk.  i.  p.  ai.  1TT6  the  tall  minarees  rise— darrling  the  beholder:  R.  Chahdlbk, 
Trav.  Alia  Minar,  p.  48.  —  one  of  the  mosques  was  of  royal  foundation  as  the 
double  minarte  showed :  ii.,p.  s6t.  1800  But  when  the  Cryer  from  the  Mi- 
naret I  Proclaims  the  midnight  hour :  Southbv,  Tkalata,  viii.  9;.  181T 
Syria's  thousand  minarets :  T.  MooRB,  Lalla  Rookk,  Wks. ,  p.  43  (t86o).  1830 
the  light  galleries  of  the  airy  minarets :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  ti. 
ch.  i.  p.  25,  1886  Having  ascended  to  the  gallery  of  the  tmid'ntk,  or  tntn* 
a'rtf,  he  chants  the  ada'n,  or  call  to  ptaver:  E.  W.  Lanb,  Mad.  Eiyft., 
VoL  I.  p.  83.  1889  The  muiddins  on  the  menirebs  had  chanted  the  SeUm 
of  Friday  •.—tr.A  rat.  Nil.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v .  p.  379. 

mioaTideiie,  sb. :  Fr.:  lackadaisical  manners,  a  display  of 
affectation. 

1768  the  Duchess...is  a  heap  of  minaudtriet  and  aiTectations:  HoR.  Wal- 
POLB,  Lttters,  VoL  IV.  p.  105  (1857).  1786  No  sweet  minauderies  clos'd  her 

eyes :  H.  Morb,  Ftorio,  310,  p.  31.  1838—3  having  exhausted  all  her  stock 
aCnrnuauUria,  she  condescended  to  open  the  conversation  :  Scott,  Pn.  Peak, 
ch.  xi.  p.  X34 (1886X  1886  *Le  Premier-n^'.. .includes  all  the  little  mfMOM- 

deriet  and  trifling  graces  of  the  event  it  represents,  and  deals  with  the  pieaentation 
of  the  baby  to  the  gossips:  Atlunaum,  May  is,  p.  653/3. 

minaudier,  fem.  minanditoe,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  affected, 
lackadaisical ;  an  affected  or  lackadaisical  person. 

1716  they  are  the  most  determined  minaudiirtt  in  the  whole  world:  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  Lettert,  p.  73  (1B37).  1818  she  struck  me  to  be  a  mere 

minaitditnl  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macartky,  VoL  iii.  ch.  ii.  p.  93  (1819). 

minera,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  'a  mine',  'a  mineral' :  a  matrix  of 
a  mineral ;  also,  metaph. 

1608  he  hath  discovered  the  Mintra  of  man,  or  that  substance  out  of  which 
man. ..was  made :  J.  Gaulb^  Mag.astro-mancer,  p.  43.  1678  A  large  piece 

of  the  mintra  or  matrix  of  Emeralds,  with  the  stones  growing  in  it :  J.  Kav, 
Joum.  Lew  Comttr,,  p.  346. 

^Minerva :  Lat. :  name  of  the  Roman  goddess  of  wisdom, 
identified  with  the  Greek  Athene,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
bom,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Hence,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  person's  brain ;  a  schoolmistress, 

1678—80  Or  else  the  ambrosia  I  Thatsprgeserv'dfor  Minerva:  Gab.  Harvbv, 
Lett.  Bk.,  p.  109  (1884).  1088  in  spite  of  Nature  or  Minerva:  Puttbnhau, 
Eng.  Poet.,  III.  p.  3it  (1869).  1640  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  11.  36,  p.  36(1647)1 
1665  Self-love  engageth  us  for  any  thing,  that  is  a  Minerva  of  our  own: 
Clanvili.,  Sceftit,  ch.  xvi.  p.  114  (1885).  bef.  1738  the  Thing  itself  [is]  no 

better  than  a  Minerva  of  his  own  fertile  Brain ;  R.  North,  Examen,  ill.  vL  36, 
p.  443  (1740X  1877  the  idea  of  this  Minerva  giving  change  in  a  ca/l: 

C.  Rbade,  Woman  HaUr,  ch.  iiL  p.  3a  (1883). 

iiri<n<lriii  {^xz.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  mintuien,=^A  little 
love',  'a  little  darling':  a  dainty  lass;  a  pin  of  the  smallest 
size ;  the  treble  string  of  a  lute  or  viol ;  also,  attrib.  dainty. 

1098  Misnone,  a  minion,  a  fauorit,  a  dilling,  a  minikin,  a  darling :  Florio. 
—  MingherUna,  a  daintie  lasse,  a  minnikin  smtncing  wench ;  ib.  1600  for  one 
blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth,  |  Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm ;  Shaks.,  K.  Lear, 
ill-  5,  45'  1611   Mifnonnet,  A  pretbe,  or  young  minion :  a  minikin :  Cotgr. 

1667  angling  with  a  minnikin,  a  gut-string  varnished  over,  which  keeps  it  from 
swelling,  and  is  beyond  any  hair  for  strength  and  smallness:  Pepv&  Diary, 
Mar.  x8.    [Davies]  bef.  1670  he  would  peg  the  minikin  so  high  that  it 

cracked :  J.  Hacket,  Atp.  Williami,  1.  147.    [s».] 

minims,  adv. :  Lat. :  very  little,  by  no  means. 

1B88  Minimi,  honest  master;  or  rather,  master,  no:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L., 
iH.6i. 

*mliiimtun,^/.  Tninima,  .r^. :  neut.  of  Lat  minimus,='\east', 
'lowest' :  the  lowest  amount  or  value,  a  limit  of  decrease  or 
smallness  of  size,  quantity,  force,  value,  or  degree;  also, 

at/rib.     Opposed  to  mftTlmntn  (^.  v.). 

1674  those  two  puzzling  things,  tht  maximum  omanium  and  the  minimum : 
N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  SeJv,,  p.  i.  1678  he  differed  from  them  in  some 

Particularities,  as  in  excluding  Vacuum,  and  denying  such  Physical  Minima  as 
were  Indivisiblel^CuDwoRTH,  Intell.  Sysi.,  Bk.  i.  en.  i.  p.  16.  1691  why  do 
they  [atoms]  decline  the  least  interval  that  may  be,  and  not  a  greater?  why  not 
two  or  three  minima  as  well  as  one :  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  i.  p.  37  (1701X        1806 
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willing  to  do  it  [the  duty]  for  less  than  the  statutory  minimum :  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL 
>3*  p.  33-  1866  wlut  I  then  thought  the  minimum  quantity,  six  ounces  of 

bread<tust  and  a  lump  of  tallow  the  sue  of  a  walnut:  £.  K.  Kane,  Arctic 
Exflor.,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xxvi  p.  a6i.  ^870  indications  reduced  by.  friendly 

care  to  a  minimum :  Ecka,  Apr.  3.  [St.]  1883  the  limitation  of  the  minimum 
age  at  which  a  recruit  could  be  accepted  to  19:  JC/JC  Cent.,  Sept.,  p.  51a 

nifii<iii^Tw  quod  sic,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  'the  least  which 
thus',  a  specific  low  limit  of  quantity,  value,  or  degree. 

1673  the  very  minimum  quod  sic  is  enough  to  put  thee  into  Christ :  T* 
Jacohb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  61/1  (1868). 

minimus,  sb. :  Lat,  properly  masc.  adj., =' least':  a  being 
of  extremely  small  size. 

1690  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf;  |  Vou  minimus,  of  hmdeting  knot-grass 
made:  |  Vou  bead,  you  acorn :  Shaks.,  Midt.  Ni.'s  Dr.,  iii.  a,  339. 

minimus  in  maximis:  Lat    See  maxlmns  in  minimlB. 

minionette  (-i  -  J.),  sb.  i  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mignonnet,  fem. 
mignonTUtte  (both  in  Cotgr.):  a  pretty  fellow  or  girl,  a 
favorite;  also,  attrib. 

1749  Last  night  at  Vauxhall  bis  minioaetu  fine  seemed  to  be  sent  to  languish 
with  Lord  R.  Bertie's:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  i.  305.    [Davies] 

*mini8ter  {,±—  £), sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  minfstre,  assimilated 
to  Lat  minis/er,='aa  attendant',  'a  servant'.  ■ 

1.  one  who  carries  out  the  orders  of  another,  a  servant, 
an  agent;  an  instrument. 

abt.  1340  Git  thei  said  him  tille,  his  mioistres  wasted  the  lond :  R.  Brdnmk, 
p.  313.    [R.]  1040  To  the  which  remedy,  as  a  necessary  minister,  I  shall 

{mt  to  my  propre  handes  and  assistence  vnto  the  dethe  1  Elyot,  /m,  Governaunce, 
oL  19  V.  1568  Because  the  Chirurgian  is  natures  freinde,  &  minister:  T. 

Galb,  /nst.  Ckirurg.,  fol.  16  r<>.  1079  a  &t  instrument  and  minister  to  de- 

stroy the  commonwealth :  North,  Tr.  Plutarvk,  p.  438  (1613).  1084  .For  in 
tillage,  as  nature  produceth  corne  and  hearbs;  so  art,  being  natures  minister, 
prepareth  it :  R.  Scott,  Disc.  tVitck.,  Bk.  xiiL  ch.  iii.  p.  390.  1608  Servi- 

tours  and  Waiteix...the  said  Ministers :  Holland,  Tr.  Ptut.  Uor.,  p.  83. 

2.  one  who  or  that  which  administers,  dispenses,  or 
supplies. 

1641  theassystentesandseruannteaormynysteisof  thepacycnt:  R.  Copland, 
Tr.  Guydds  Quest.,  *•£.,  sig.  B  ii  V.  lOM  Wheninto  [to  destruction)  there 

is  none  so  great  a  minister  as  the  alteradon  of  aundent  lawes  and  customes : 
W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Itai.,  sig.  a  3  itf.  1090  other  means  are  all  forbidden 

me  I  That  may  be  ministers  of  my  decay:  Marlowe,  /  Tamiurl.,  v.  3,  Wks., 
p.  34/3  (1858X  1647   Let  not... this  right  hand  be  Pitie's,  till  it  hath  |  First 

made  it  self  the  Minister  of  wrath :  Fanshawe,  Tr.  Pastor  Pido,  iii  8,  p.  117. 

2  a.  a  member  of  the  clergy,  presbytery,  or  ministry  of  a 
religious  body  in  the  Christian  Church. 

1340  Ayeni.  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  abt.  1380  axe  thei  leue  therof  of  here 
mynystris  prouyncyal,  and  zeue  thes  mynystris  to  noon  leue  to  20:  Wvcur  (7X 
Rule  of  St.  Francis,  ch.  xU.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  UnfrinUd  Eng.  Wks.  of 
^yclif,  p.  4S  (1880).  bef.  1400  had  ordeyned  chirches  and  goddys  myny^res 
to  seme  goo  and  to  [do]  diuine  seruice :  Tr.  Jokn  ^  Hildeskeim's  Tkree  Kings 
of  Cologne,  p.  138  (1886).  1400  ministres  of  ye  cbirche:  (1530)  Prefer  Dya- 

lege,  t^.,p.  163  (1871).  1480  the  bysshop  wyth  other  mynystres  of  the 

chvrche:  Caxton,' C/hu.  Crete,  p.  196  (1881).  abt.  1088   there  ys  a  goode 

fattier  of  owre  relygyoc.com  from  oeyonde  see  unto  us,  whiche  ys  chosen  and 
aasygnd  to  be  owre  mynyster,  bead,  and  rewler  here  yn  this  Provens;  Rich. 
Lyst,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  ^rd  Ser.,  Vol  n.  No.  ccxiii.  p.  266  (1846).  1049 

a  direct  ordre  of  ministers  in  the  chuiche:  W.  Thomas^  Hist.  Ilal.,  fol.  43  r*. 
1003  Such  a  one  is  a  Priestly  Minister.  Erm  he  is  a  Pneat :  T.  Wilson,  Rule 
ofReas.,  foL  41  r* (>567X  1084  Let  allministers  therefore  in  their  seuerall 

cures,  preach  to  God's  people,  so  as  they  may  knowe  all  these  things  to  be  false, 
&c :  K.  Scott,  Disc.  Witck,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xxL  p.  66.  1088  which  place 

Cyprian  alleadgeth  againsle  a  minister,  that  became  an  executour  to  his  friendes 
wul:  Udall,  Dem.  ofTrutk,  ch.  xv.  p.  68  (1880X  1600  the  Ministers  and 

teachers  of  the  Church :  R.  Cawdrav,  Treas.  afSimilies,  p.  473.  1600  their 
Minister  and  Preacher  made  vnto  them  a  godly  sermon :  R,  Haklityt,  yojfofes. 
Vol.  III.  p.  84.  1641  a  presbyter,  or  as  we  commonly  name  him,  the  minister 
of  a  congregation :  Milton,  Prelat.  Etisc.,  Wks.,  Vol.  t.  p.  60  (1806)1  1649 
The  Act  prohibiting  Ministers  to  meddle  m  State  matters:  Moderate,  No.  40, 
sig.  Rr  ro. 

3.  one  who  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  executive  adminis- 
tration of  a  state. 

abt.  1300  mynystyis  of  ne  kynge:  Hampolb,  Eng.  Prou  Treat.,  p.  11 
(1866X  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  abt  1386  The  destmee  Mtnistrc  general  |  That 
execuleth  in  the  world  ouer  al :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,JCni.'s  Tale,  1663.  1030  a 
ministerof  lheircommoowelth...as  acapitaine:  Palsgr.,  foL  xiii  e'.  1O40 

fyrste  he  dyscharged  all  minysters,  whiche  the  monstruouse  beastc  Uelionbalus 
hadde  vndyscretely  promoted :  Elvot,  /m.  Govemaunce,  foL  16  t*.  bet  1733 
the  Kmg,  or  his  Ministers :  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  UL  140,  p.  314  (1740X 

4.  a  diplomatic  representative  of  a  state  at  a  foreigpn 
centre  of  government,  nominally  of  a  lower  rank  than  an 
ambassador. 

1646  his  plenipotentiary  mimsier:  Howell,  Lewis  XIIL,  sig.  A  i  r«. 

ministrator  {l  —j.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  mi/ustrator, 
= 'attendant',  'servant',  noun  of  agent  to  ministrare,='to 
minister',  'to  attend',  'to  serve':  a  minister,  a  dispenser. 

bef.  1733  a  reverence  for  so  much  as  is  called  the  law,  and  the  ministraton 
ofit  in  that  time:  R.  North,  £jra»r«i,  p.  74.    [Davies]         1833—3  (Angels] 
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wtre  the  mlnutniion  of  ib«  law,  the  heraldt  of  the  goepel,  the  Krvwus  of  the 
nintt:  ScHArF-HKKZOc,  Bncyt.  Rilig.  KnewL,  Vol  i.  p.  8j/i. 

*Miiuie8iiiger,  Miimesftnger,  sb.:  Get.,  'a  love-singer':  a 
Gennan  troubadour  of  13  c. — 15  c.    See  Melsteninger. 

U3S  metbinkt  other  prince*  might  ihare  a  little  in  the  renown  which  Richard 
of  England  engrosses  amongst  minstrels  and  mintu-siMgtrs ;  Scott,  TalismaH, 
ch.  xL  p.  50/1  (iSfiSi  18M  Oh,  were  I  but  an  aaor-wigfat,  |  Or  Minnesinger 
sentiocnul:  Ptaak,  May  95,  p.  953. 

*minor  (ii— ),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  waWr.—'less', 
'smaller',  'younger',  sometimes  through  Old  Fr.  menor,  esp. 
in  early  instances. 

I.    adj. :  I.    less,  smaller,  lower  in  degree  or  rank. 

abt.  1880  Pe  reulc  and  be  Ivujrnge  of  frcre  menoors  is  fis :  WvcuF  (A,  RtUt 
^St.  Ftvneu,  ch.  L  in  F.'^D.  Matthew's  Unfrinttd  Emg.  lykt.  of  fyvclif, 
p.  40  (tSSoX  abt.  1400  a  worth!  men,  Frere  Mcnoures,  that  weren  of  Lom- 

banlye :  Tr.  MawtdmUt  Vayagt,  ch.  xxviil.  p.  aSa  (ttjoX  bef.  IMS  sume 
mne  a  frier  minor  in  Jercaeye ;  Robt.  Soothwbli.,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  yi 
Sa.,  Vol.  III.  Na  ccxai.  p.  g;  (1846),  1609  If  a  minor  party—seeking  Do- 

mimon  over  the  rest,  may  step  into  the  Tribunal,  and  pass  sentence  against  the 
Catholicti  Church,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  blame  not  others,  if  on  far  better 
gnunds,  they  do  so  by  that  part :  R.  Baxtek,  Ktf/er  CMtMtdu,  ch.  xx.  p.  99. 
bef.  1T3S  the  Troubles  that  fell  upon  the  Minor  ANurrm:  R.  North, 
£xtmum,  ill.  viL  65,  )>.  551  (1740).  1T84  The  stout  tall  captain,  whose 

superior  sise  |  The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes  i  Cowper,  TiroctM., 
Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  ns  (1808).  1837  was  about  to  disburden  his  conscience  of 
some  minor  sins :  Anted.  ^  Imfdtnce,  p.  108. 

I.  adj.:  2.  Log.  (properly)  narrower,  less  general  (of  a 
premiss),  descriptive  of  a  premiss  which  does  not  contain  the 
term  which  enters  into  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion. 

bef.  1608  1  had  rather  you  should  take  it  asunder,  and  my  Lord  and  you 
part  Stakes;  part  Propositions ;  he  the  Ma/'cr,  you  the  Miliar:  J.  Cixvelamd, 
Wke.,  p.  105X1687X 

I.  adj.:  3.  not  of  age;  less  than  constitutes  legal 
majority;  opposed  to  major  (see  mi^or,  I.  3). 

bef.  1637  at  which  time  neuerthelesse  the  King  was  minor:  itxov.Hen.  VII. , 
p.  145.    [R.]  1668  Persons  of  mnwr  age,  or  women:  Sw  'TH.  Brown, 

Hyariotaph.,  p.  aa. 

I.  adj.:  4.  J/wx. (of  scales, intervals, tones) characterised 
b^  less  difTerences  between  certain  pairs  of  notes  compared 
with  corresponding  greater  differences  which  constitute  a 
normal  or  major  character.    See  major,  I.  4. 

1748  he  makes  great  ado  about  dividing  tones  m^or,  tones  minor,  dieses  and 
commas,  with  the  quantities  of  them :  R.  'Hokth,  Levee  of  Ntrtlie,  VoL  ii. 
p.  9io(s836X       1877  the  symphony  in  A  minor:  Timee,  Feb.  fi.    [St] 

II.  sb.:  I.    Z^^.  a  minor  premiss.    See  I.  2. 

abt.  1875  And  I  wote  wel  bat  gabriel  schal  blow  his  home  or  pai  han 
preuyd  be  mjntor:  WvcLIF  if),  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Un^nted  EHg.  Wke.  of 
Wj^lif,  p.  38a  (1880).  bef.  1B38  he  shal  find  it  in  the  first  figure  and  the 

third  mode,  sauing  that  y*  minor  carrieth  his  proofe  w*  him:  Sir  T.  More, 
Wke.,  ]>.  S04.  (R.1  bef.  1616  (See  major,  II.  i].  1630  when  I  put  in 
the  «>^«r,...and  in  the  minor,  that  his  necessities  depend  upon  Spain,  I  think 
I  may  spare  the  conclusion:  Relif.  WctUm.,  p.  joi  (1085X  1606 — 7  the 

minor  produced  to  assert  the  thesis  very  closely  and  skilfully  handled ;  Evelyn, 
Ctrreip.,  VoL  III.  p.  87  (1873). 

II.  sb.:  2.  Leg.  one  who  is  not  of  full  age  to  act  for 
himself. 

bef.  1780  When  the  brisk  Minor  pants  for  twentyK>ne :  Pope,  tmit.  Har., 
Bk.  I.  Ep.  \.  rfi,  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  tos  (1757).  1818  tSee  ntajor,  II.  si 

1880  He  bemg  a  minor  was  unable  to  max*  ... 

L^e^Byrvn,  p.  35. 

II.    x^. :  3.    i/MT.  the  minor  mode,  a  minor  key.    Seel.  4. 

II.    sb.:  4.    a  friar  minor,  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order. 

See  I.  I. 

bef.  1738  Some  will  be  called  cordeliers,  and  these  subdivided  into  capuchines, 
minors,  mimms,  and  mendicants;  Kshnet,  Tr.  Bnumiu' Praiu e/ Ftlly,  p.  iia. 
IDavies] 

Minds:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Mtcor:  name  of  a  mythical  king  and 
lawgiver  of  Crete. 

'Minotaur  {ilz.±):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Minotaure,  fr.  Lat  Mi- 
ndtaurus,  fr.  Gk.  HiMn-ovpor :  name  of  a  bull-headed  monster 
whom  Minos,  the  mythical  king  of  Crete,  kept  in  the  centre 
of  the  celebrated  labyrinth  and  fed  upon  human  beings; 
used  metaphorically  to  represent  anything  malignant  and 
destructive,  hedged  about  by  perplexities  and  difficulties. 

abt.  1886  And  by  hia  banner  borne  is  bis  penon  |  Of  gold  fill  riche,  in  which 
ther  was  ybete  |  The  Minouure  which  that  he  slew  m  Oete :  Chaucer,  C.  T,, 
Kni.'e  Tale,  982.  ISM  To  see  the  Minataure  his  ougly  face:  T.  Watson, 
Pose.  Cent.,  p.  01  (1670).  1090  Dragons,  and  Minotaures,  and  feendes  of 

hell;  Spbns.,  ^O.,  III.  x.  4a  1600  minouure:  B,  Jomson,  Cynth.  Rev., 

i.  3,  Wks.,  p.  191  <]6i6X  1608  Minotaures  and  Aegipanes:  Holland,  Tr. 

Plut.  Mer.,p.  i€&.  1776  Theseus  was  gone  to  Crete  with  the  tributary 

children  to  be  delivered  to  the  Minotaur;  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  40. 
liB78  Don't  give  yourself  for  a  meal  to  a  minctanr  like  Bult:  Geo.  Euot, 
JJoM.  .Dermuta,  Bk.  iil  ch.  xxiL  p.  181. 
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ke  any  settlement  upon  her:  J.  Galt, 


minnetto,  sb.i  It.:  Mus.:  a  minuet,  a  slow  and  stately 
dance  in  triple  time,  popular  from  the  last  third  of  17  c.  to 
nearly  the  middle  of  19  c,  introduced  from  France,  where  it 
is  caUed  menuet ;  a  piece  of  music  for  the  said  dance  or  in 
the  rhythm  and  style  suggested  by  the  same. 

1734  MINUETTO,  a  Minuet,  a  French  Dance  so  called,  or  the  Tune  or 
Air  belonging  thereunto:  Shert  Exptie.  of  For.  Wde.  in  Mm.  Bkt.  1888 

the  wonderful  largo  was  at  times  rough,  and  the  minnetto  taken  at  too  rapid  a 
rate:  Academy,  Jan.  ai,  p.  51/3. 

*minnB,  adj.  and  sb. :  Lat,  neut  oi  minor  (adj.), -"'less'. 
I.    adj. :  I.    less,  with  the  deduction  of,  denoted  in  mathe- 
matics by  the  sign  — ,  opposed  to  plus  {g.  v.). 

1806  the  competitors  for  land  offer  the  whole  value  of  the  produce  minns 
their  daily  poutoe:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  la,  p.  354.  1878  There  would  have 

been  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Celestials  minue  one  by  this  time: 
J.  Path,  By  Proxy,  VoL  i.  ch.  i  p.  lo. 

I._  adj.:  2.  less  than  nothing;  negative  (in  any  mathe- 
matical sense  of  the  term)  in  amount  or  effect,  denoted  in 
mathematics  by  the  sign  — . 

1879  The  same  or  like  Signes  multiplied  produce  4-  Pbu.  Contrarie  or  di- 
netse  Signes  produce  alway  -  Mimu:  DiCGSS,  Stratitt.,  p.  38. 

I.  adj. :  3.    deficient  in  respect  of,  without 

1B40  we  reached  our  munzil  of  Toorkomanchai  about  six  in  the  evening, 
minue  one  horse :  Frasek,  Koordittnn,  b'c,  VoL  11.  Let.  xv.  p.  31a.  18M — 
08  an  imperfect  cranium,  composed  principally  of  the  cranial,  minue  the  facial, 
bones:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  &'  Phyi.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  963/3.  1806   Bonsall  was 

minus  a  big  toe.nail,  and  plus  a  scar  upon  the  nose :  E.  K.  ViKHt,  Arctic Bxphr., 
VoL  I.  ch.  xii.  p.  133.  *1870  a  Hospital  mtmu  medicsl  attendance :  Echo, 

June  II.    [St] 

II.  sb.:  a  deficiency,  an  amount  less  than  nothing,  a 
negative  quantity;  the  mathematical  sign  -.  See  I.  i 
and  2. 

1604  For  the  Algebra  (as  I  may  tearm  it)  or  Nature  of  Reprehension,  giveth 
the  Pine  to  the  Reprover,  and  the  Minus  to  the  Reproved:  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  385.  1848  He  says,  minus  multiplied  by  minus  cannot  give 

minus;  for  minus  multiplied  \ri ptus  gives  iwmsu,  and  aniuu  multipKedby 
minus  cannot  ^ve  the  same  product  as  minus  multiplied  by  plus:  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  0/ Logic,  VoL  II.  p.  396  (1856).  1878  It  was  a  part  of  that  gambling, 
in  which  the  losing  was  not  simply  a  minus  but  a  terrible  plus :  Geo.  Eliot, 
Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  VL  ch.  xlviii  p.  450. 

ndnntezza,  sb.:  It :  a  trifle,  minute  point 

1613 — 8  omitting  not  the  least  minutesto  that  might  turn  to  his  story : 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  ^Jas.  /.,  VoL  L  p.  931  (1848X 

*iiiinntiae,  sb.  pi.  (sing,  minfitia,  Rare) :  Lat :  trifles,  un- 
important details,  minor  particulars. 

1707  I  reserve  my  nibbHngs  and  minntia:  for  another  day:  Gray,  Letters, 
No.  xcviii.  VoL  11.  p.  3<  (X879X  1788  if  this  chain  of  minutiae  prove  [agreeable] 
to  you:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  1.  p.  cxxviL  (i8;7X  1803  the  censure 
of  Juvenal,  however,  falls  rather  on  those  who  exacted  such  miserable  minutier 
of  them:  W.  Gippord,  Tr.  Juv.,  Vol.  11.  p.  37  (1803X  1814  these  minutiB 

had  been  so  heedfully  attended  to :  Scott,  WauerUy,  ch.  Ixxi.  p.  464  (188-). 
1838  the  minutia  atvrte^  dav  life;  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  II.  p.  44.  1846 

he  might  worry  the  men  with  toe  minutiae  of  pipeclay  pedantry :  Foiu>,  Handbh. 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  346. 

minntie,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  trifle,  an  unimportant  detail     - 

1749  leave  such  minuties  to  dull,  peony-wise  fellows:  Lord  Cheitbrfielo, 
Letters,  Vol.  i.  No.  143,  p.  3S9  (1774X 

Mir:  Arab.    See  Emir. 

*mIr&Mle  dictn,  phr,:  Lat:  wonderfid  to  relate.  Virg., 
Georg.,  2,  30. 

1887  the  late  King  was  the  Miller,  and,  miraiile  dictu,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  did  not  disdain  to  play  the  part  of  the  Curf :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  i. 
p.  318.  18 .  -  at  lut  produced  a  white  something— m/niMZr  dictu  /—two 

cenu'  worth  of  silver  I  Bret  Harte,  Story  0/ a  Mine,  ch.  ii.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 
p.ii(i88iX 

mirabolan(e),  mirobalan(e),  mirobolan(e):  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.    See  myrobalan. 

*niirador,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  belvedere,  a  gallery  commanding  a 
fine  view,  a  gazebo. 

1673  Mean  time  your  valiant  Son,  who  had  before  I  Gain'd  fame,  rode  round 
to  every  Miiador;  Dryden,  Cax^.  0/ Granada,  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  386  (1701X 
1797  a  mirador  or  turret :  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  iv.  p.  9/2.  1839  she  betoMc 

herself  to  her  mirador,  overlooking  the  vega,  whence  she  watched  the  army,  as  it 
went:  W.  Irving,  Cong,  of  Granada,  ch.  xiv.  p.  103(18501  1883  led  up  to 
a  delightfulbelvidere,  originally  a  mirador  of  the  Moorish  sultaiias:  — Alhamora, 
p.  97.  184B  a  Moorish  mirador  where  marble  and  gilding  yet  linger  amid 

abominations  indescribable :  FoRO,  Handih.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  365. 

'*mirage,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  deceptive  appearance  of  far  distant  ob- 
jects (often  inverted,  and  in  deserts  seeming  to  be  reflected  in 
water)  as  if  they  were  near,  caused  by  unequal  refraction  of 
several  layers  of  heated  air. 
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180S  that  optical  deception  which. ..the  Freoch  have  deDominated  miragt: 
EJim,  /Itv.f  Vol  a,  p.  334.  1813  They  had  in  this  part  of  their  journey  a 

remarkable  instance  of  the  Mirage:  ib.^  Vol.  ai,  p.  66.  1839  In  the  desert 

we  had  frequent  instances  of  the  mirtitf,  presenung  the  appearance  of  lakes  of 
water  and  islands:  Amtr.  Bibl.  Rttot.,  Vol  i.  p.  403.  1866  Thus  glowed 

the  distant  Mexico  to  the  eyes  of  Sawin,  as  he... speculated  from  the  summit  of 
that  mirage-Pisgah:  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglmi  Paf*n,  p.  915/1  (1880).  1873 

Exceedingly  b^utiful  is  the  delusive  scenery  of  the  miragt',  Edw.  Braddon, 
Li/e  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  44. 

mirhab:  Arab.    See  mihrab. 

*iiiina,  meerza,  .r^. :  Pers.  narsi :  a  royal  prince ;  a 
scholar. 

163S  Minses,  Cans,  Sultans,  and  Beagues:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IL 
Bk.  ix.  p.  139a.  1684  the  >tir%a,  or  Prince  of  Ptrtia :  Sir  Th.  Hcrbcrt, 

Trtm.,  p.  aS.  1663  some  of  their  Myrtts,  or  Princes :  J.  Davibs,  A  mtat- 

ladtrt  Trav.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  tag  (1669X  —  the  Myrta,  at  TVu-tor-Prince :  ib., 
p.  13a.  1666  the  Traitors  were  of  no  mean  rank,  Mirxa  Clurit/,...Mirxa 

NouradrH  his  Cousin,  Mirxa  Fttulla:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  74  (1677). 
1788  The  same  success  attended  the  other  miraas  and  emirs  in  their  excursions ; 
Gibbon,  Decl.  A*  Fall,  Vol.  xn.  ch.  Ixv.  p.  i9(i8i3X  1808  Jadoon  Kao  then 
proposed  that  they  should  both  attend  tne  durbar,  and  advised  the  Mirza  to 
repeat  the  foregoing  arguments  in  the  presence  of  the  Maharajah:  In  Welling- 
ton's Ditf.,  Vol  l  p.  58a  (1844).  1838  the  General  remained  dicuting  to 
several  Meerzas,  who  were  seated  and  writing  in  the  tent:  KusxiHask,  Vol.  L 
ch.  XX.  p.  313.  MM  people  of  all  sorts  and  degrees,  Khaiu,  Begs,  Moollahs, 
Meenas,  merchants,  soldiers:  Frasbr,  Koordittan,  A'c,  VoL  1.  Let  i.  p.  18. 

*yxriiApimot, p/.  -iroi,  Gk.,  'hating  mankind';  mlsanthrd- 
POB,  -pus, p/.  -pi,  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk. :  si.:  a  hater  of  the  human 
race,  one  who  shuns  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  Anglicised 
as  misanthrope  (J.  z.  s£). 

1668  Defye  them  all .  iiinj/fiprnwoi  and  squynteyd  Monsters  ryght  |  They  are: 
B.  GoocB,  Sglogt,  &•<.,  p.  a3  (1871).  1S79  Timmi  sumamed  Misantkntot: 
N9RTH,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  2o:(i6ia).  1601  And  for  that  I  verily  thinke 

neither  Zoilos,  Aristarch,  Timon  or  other  Misanthropos,  ever  ecjual'd,  or  els  was 
10  be  compared  with  a  Jesuit,  in  the  damnable  an  of  detraction  or  envie :  W. 
Watsom,  Dialefut  ietw.  Stcular  Prittt  *•  Lat  GmllemaH^Vnf.,  sig.  *•  a  n>. 
1607  I  am  Muanthiopos,  and  hate  mankind:  Shaks.,  Timat,  iv.  3,  53. 
1613  There  be  many  Miumtkro^,  that  make  it  their  practize  to  bring  men 
to  the  bough :  Bacon,  Eu.,  xiv.  p.  304/3  (1871).  1686  Miumtkrvtkim 

(ace.  or  neut.].  One  that  bates  mans  company:  Cockbram,  Pt.  I.  (and  Ed.). 
1665  the  very  Heathen  accused  them  [the  Jews]  as  M((rcu^p«Mroi  or  enemies  of 
Mankind:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  304  (1677X  1678  Hee'II  ne'r 

return;  he  truly  is  MisoHthrofios:  Shadwell,  Timon,  v.  p.  74.  1836  shall  I 
pass  my  life  a  moping  misanthrope  in  an  old  chUteaut  Lord  BSACOHSriBLO, 
Viv.  Crty,  Bk.  i.  eh.  viii.  p.  19  (i88iX 

^miBceH&nea,  sb.  pi. :  Lat,  'a  hodge-podge' :  writings  on 
miscellaneous  subjects,  a  collection  of  writings  on  miscella- 
neous subjects. 

1710  that  in  your  6th  MitctlUuua,  about  the  Sprig  of  an  Orange,  is  his: 
SwiKT,  "Joum.  It  Sulla,  Let  vL  Wks.,  p.  337/3  (1869)1  1886  The  latter  is 

a  volume  of  miscellanea  of  much  local  interest :  Atktiutum,  Jan,  9,  p.  68/3. 

'*mise  en  w^'aa,phr.:  Fr.,  'setting  on  stage':  the  setting 
of  a  play  on  the  stage ;  the  scenery,  properties,  and  arrange- 
ments of  an  acted  drama;  also,  metaph. 

1841  The  strict  attention  to  costume,  and  to  all  the  other  accessories  apper- 
taining to  the  epoch,  mit  (sic]  tn  tchu,  is  very  advantageous  to  the  pieces 
brought  out  here :  Lady  Blessincton,  Idltrin  Frana,  VoL  L  p.  313.  1860 
the  best  cast  and  mitt  in  sctnt:  Onct  a  Wtck,  Feb.  11,  p.  151/3.  1873 
novelists...sometimes  select  India  as  the  mist  en  tchu  of  their  tales;  Edw. 
Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  i.  p.  8.  1878  The  mitt  en  teint  was  varied : 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  Within  tht  Prtcincit,  ch.  ix.  p.  85.  1886  She  manages 

very  well  her  mitt  tn  tchu'.  Athgnttum,  Jan,  a,  p.  ai/a. 

^miser  (.££.=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  miser,  fr.  Lat  miser,  = 
'wretched',  'miserable'. 

1.  a  miserable  person,  an  unhappy  wretch.    Obs. 

.  1660  Boner  is  thus  dedde  |  And  buried  in  a  misers  grave:  In  J.  Skelton's 
U^.,  Vol.  L  sig.  B  (1841X  1084  Also  Phamninnt  saith,  that  if  these  cold 

propheu  or  oraclers  telTth^e  prosperitie,  and  deceiue  th<e,  thou  art  made  a 
miser  through  vaine  expectation :  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  ii.  p.  160. 
1090  Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  misers  sake:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  n. 
L  8. 

2.  one  who  lives  in  a  miserable  condition  from  love  of 
hoarding  money,  a  very  mean  and  avaricious  person. 

1098  to  bee  pensiue,  looke  into  other  mens  affaires,  ditch  his  thumbe  be- 
tweene  his  other  Angers  (which  is  a  most  infallible  token  of  a  mtttr)  and  the  like : 
R.  Havoocke,  Tr.  Lomatint,  Bk.  il  p.  37.  1600  Nahal...i!t>K  myser : 

R.  Cawdrav,  Trtat.  ^Similitt,  p.  398.  1680  Th'  extremes  of  mizer,  or  of 

nrodigall,  |  He  sbunnes :  John  Taylor,  Wht.,  sig.  M  4  r"/!.  167S  True 

Love?  a  Miser,  so  tenacious  grown:  Dryden,  Aurtngt-Z.,  v.  Wks.,  VoL  11. 

650  (1701).        1783  a  favour  the  miser  oAered  me  to  save  himself  the  expense : 
or.  Walpole,  Lttttrt,  VoL  viiL  p.  156(1858). 

mlsere&tor,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  (for  imperat.)  of 
Lat.  miseriri,='to  pity':  'may  (Almighty  God)  have  mercy 
(upon  you)',  name  of  the  first  part  of  the  public  form  of 
absolution  in  the  Latin  Church,  which  comes  after  the  con- 
flteor  {g.v.)  in  the  Mass,  so  named  from  the  first  word. 

1480—40  To  scfaiyue  yt  in  general  poo  schalle  lere  |  Py  C^fiteor  and 
misereator  in  fere :  Bakt  ofCurtatyt,  u.  154,  in  Baitet  Bk.,  p.  303  (Fumivall, 
1868X 


'"miserdre,  2nd  pers.  sing,  imperat.  of  Lat  miserlri,^ 
'to  pity':  'have  mercy'. 

1.  name  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  so  called  from  the  first 
word  of  the  Vulgate  version ;  a  musical  setting  of  the  said 
Psalm ;  metaph.  a  lament,  a  cry  for  pity. 

1668  by  the  space  of  .iL  miitrtrt:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AlatUt  Sicr.,  Pt.  I. 
foL'  18  r<>.  16S7  I  repeated  to  her  in  jrour  behalf,  a  whole  Mittrtrt,  whereto 
she  answo'd  with  much  courtesie  and  civility :  J.  D.,  Tr.  l^lt.  0/  Vnturt^  No. 
II,  VoL  1.  p.  19.  1666  I  have  heard  one  say,  that  had  seen  it,  that  it  did  not 
set  Wood  on  Fire  but  after  the  time  of  saying  a  Mittrtrt'.  Phil,  Trant.,  VoL  L 
No.  6,  p.  97.  1804  A  main  fault  that  povades  the  whole,  is  the  monotonous  cry 
of  im(«ra>v  for  the  poor  Irish:  Sdin,  Xtv., Vol.  i,p.isa.  1819  and  so  dismally 
do  they  squall  with  dieir  shrill  pipes,  that  it  is  called  a  mittrtrt:  T.  Hope, 
Anatt.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  ^84  (1830).  18S3  He  makes  in  every  letter  fright- 
ful mittrtnt  over  his  sleepmg  pretty  well :  Carlvls,  in  J.  A.  Froude's  Li/i,  Vol. 
ii.p.  iis(i88A  1860  now  sweet  as  a  bird's  carol,  now  sad  as  a  miserere :  Ooida, 
SIralhmort,  yoV  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  153.  1888  The  low,  melancholy  miserere — half- 
entreating,  halfKlesponding — spoke  to  the  heart  of  man  a  language  like  its  own ; 
J.  H.  Shorthousb,  yoh»  Inglttant,  VoL  11.  ch.  xv.  p.  397  (and  fid.). 

2.  a  hinged  seat  in  a  church  or  chapel  stall,  which  when 
turned  up  presents  a  bracket  (usually  carved)  which  supports 
a  person  in  a  half-sitting,  half-leaning  position. 

1888  those  seats  which  may  be  turned  up  are  called  mittrtret:  J.  Dallawat, 
Dite.  Archil.  Eng.,  &'c.,  p.  173.  1886  [The  designs  comprise]  misereres, 

font  covers:  Athtneenm,  Aug.  15,  p.  315/1. 

«Mishiia(h),  miBli]ia(li),  sb.;  Heb.  mm^»4A,— 'repetition': 
a  collection  of  laws  and  precepts  deduced  from  the  Mosaic 
law  by  Rabbis  and  handed  down  orally  for  centuries ;  a 
paragraph  of  the  said  collection  (pL  mishndth). 

1610  the  6rst  collection  was  made  by  Judas  son  of  Simon... and  this  was 
called  Mitna:  T.  Fitzhbrbbrt,  Palicy  &•  Ktlig,,  VoL  IL  ch.  xiv.  p.  191. 

missive  {l  z.),  sb,  and  adj, ;  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  missive  (sb.  used 
as  adj.  with  lettre) :  a  thing  sent ;  sent 

I.  .f^.:  I.  a  messenger.    Rare.    Obs. 

1606  Whites  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from  the  king, 
who  all-hailed  me  "Thane  of  Cawdor" :  Shaks.,  Mact.,  L  5,  7. 

I.  sb. :  2.  a  letter,  a  written  message. 

1600  carrying  with  them  missives  from  the  Emperor :  Holland,  Tr.  Mart., 
Bk.  xvii.  ch.  vL  p.  87.  1643  by  his  Mittiott  let  it  appeare  that  he  doth  not 

only  Rtmtmbtr,  but  meditate  on  nis  Friend:  Howell,  Inttr,  For,  Trmv,, 
p.  37  (1869).  1666  of  what  doctrine  I  have...discoursed...itt  a  missive  to  the 

Countess  Dowager  of  Devonshire:  Evelyn,  Corntp..  VoL  III.  p.  75  (1873^ 
1676  a  Letter  or  Missive :  H.  Woollbv,  GentUwonuuit  Comfanion,  p.  aiS. 

IL  adj. :  I.  sent  or  despatched  (of  a  letter^ 

1616  To  write  your  letters  missiue :  B.  JoNSON,  Dev.  it  an  Att^  iiL  3,  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p.  134  (1631—40).  1630  some  Ijetter,  missive  or  responsive:  Brent, 
Tr.  Soavt't  Hut.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  IL  p.  ia6(l676X 

II.  adj.:  2.  caused  by  throwing,  caused  by  missiles. 

1667  their  engines  and  their  balls  |  Of  missive  ruin :  Hilton,  P.  L.,  vl  519. 

mistion :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  mixtioiL 

mistral,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  cold  dry  north-west  wind  of  S.  France. 
See  maestrale. 

1864  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  mistral?  C  Kingslby,  in  L\fe,  ii.  178. 
(Davies] 

mistri,  mistry :  Anglo-Ind.    See  maistry. 

mitod,.;^. :  Arab.  mitqAl:  an  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Egypt- 
ian weight  equal  to  about  72  grains  English,  or  24  carats 
(see  carat). 

1660  And  .xL  Fanans  and  a  quarter,  is  one  Mitigal :  And  .vL  Mitigales  and 
a  halfe,  make  one  vnce :  R.  Eden,  Decadtt,  Sect.  IIL  p.  363  (i8Sj|^  1B99 

The  Ven^tietn  money  is  worth  larines  88  for  xoo  meciosls,  which  is  150  drams  of 
AUtfo:  R.  HAKLirvT,  Voyagtt,  VoL  il  L  p.  37a.  1636  a  Diamant  of  three 
Metlegals  and  a  halfe:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  L  Bk.  iiL  p.  333.  —  The 
Abacee  weighelh  two  Mesticalls :  £).,  Bk.  iv.  p.  534. 

Mithras,  Mithres :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  M'^pac :  the  sun-god  of  the 
Ancient  Persians,  eventually  regarded  as  the  Supreme  Being. 

1001  They  call  upon  no  particular  name  of  God,  but  only  Hythra :  Robin- 
SON,  Tr.  Morit  Utopia,  n.  11.    [C]  1608  This  Z<»iMS(«rvt  (I  say)named 

the  good  god  OramoMtt,  and  the  other  A  rimanitu...tlto  that  there  is  one  in  the 
midoes  betweene  them,  named  Mithrtt:  (and  heereupon  it  is,  that  the  Penians 
call  an  intercessor  or  mediator,  Milhret.):  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1306. 
1678  to  have  asserted  also  a  Third  Middit  Dtity  called  by  them  Mithmt: 
CuDwoRTH,  InttU.  Sytt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  313. 

mithiidate,  met(li)ridate  (z  z.  ±\  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mitkridat, 
methridat  (both  in  Cotgr.) ;  mithridittim,  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat 
{antidotum)  Mithridsttum :  sb. :  an  antidote,  esp.  in  the  form 
of  an  electuary;  named  from  the  great  Mithridates  VI.,  King 
of  Pontus,  who  was  said  to  have  rendered  himself  proof 
against  poisons  by  the  use  of  antidotes. 

1038  triacle  and  the  medednes  Metridate  together:  Pathbll,  Tr.  Xtg. 
Sal,,  ng,  1  m  rt,  1608  an  vnce  of  CoMM/tXitAt,  and  halfe  a  quarter  of  aa 
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voce  of  Metridat« :  W.  Wards,  Tr.  Altttio't  Stcr.,  Pt  i.  foL  3a  v.  1S80 

But  I  will  not  forgette  as  it  were  the  Melhridate  of  the  Magilians,  the  Beast 
Hitna:  J.  LvLV,  Eu^uts  &•  kit  Engi.,  p.  u6  (i86gX  1690  A  tight  as 

baneful  to  their  50uU...As  are  ThesuUian  drugs  or  mithridate;  Marlowe,  / 
TVuxJHf/.,  V.  3,  Wks,,  p.  33/a  (1858X  1S98   I  feele  me  ill;  giue  me  some 

mitkridaU,  |  Some  mtihridatt  and  oUe:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  im  his  Hum., 
iv.  8,  Wits.,  p.  s6(iii6X  ISM  halfeanownceofthe  best  Methridate:  A.  M., 
Tr.  GaitOumtr's  Bk.  Physiekt,  pw  138/a.  1600  He  had  so  ordinarily  used  a 

notable  Antidote  or  preservative,  called  now  Mithridate,  that  the  poyson  would  not 
worke:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  cii.  (Brev.  Flor.),  p.  1355  marg.  1603  in 

leceiuing  hereby  a  holesome  mUkridait  or  antuUtum  to  the  spirituall  health 
and  recouerie  of  many  a  deooute  soule :  W.  Watson,  QModlibtU  of  Rtlig.  &* 
StaU,  p.  313.  1608  for  poor  Mttkridatum  and  Dragon  H^ater.„wen  Iwxed 
at  every  comer,  and  yet  were  both  drunke  every  hour  at  other  mens  cost; 
IVonJtr/iiU  feart  1603,  p.  40.  1630  With  Roses,  Barberies,  of  each  Con- 

serues,  [And  Mttridate,  that  vigrous  health  preserues ;  John  Taylor,  tVJkt,, 
sig.  M  s  0^/3.  1633   But,  you  of  lenmmg  and  religion,  |  And  vertue,  and 

such  ingredients,  have  made  I  A  methridate,  whose  operation  i  Keepes  on,  or 
cures  what  can  be  done  or  said :  J.  Donne,  Poems,  p.  78.  1654  If  Dias' 

cordium  faile  them,  have  at  MitkridaU:  R.  Whitixkk,  Zootomia,  p.  51. 
1686  Fools  may  talk  of  Mvlhridate,  Cordials,  EUxers:  IVUrfbv,  Common 
U'om.,  V.  p.  47.  183S  their  rash  tecipes,  their  mithridate,  th^  febrifuges: 

Scott,  Bttrotlud,  dL  xvii.  p.  liS. 

mitijtator  (-^  .=■  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat. 
mftig&re,=' Xo  alleviate',  'to  soothe',  'to  soften':  one  who  or 
that  which  mitigates. 

'"mitra,  sb, :  Lat.  fr.  Gk,  iiWpa :  a  mitre,  a  turban. 

1666  in  Ptrsia,  the  Diadem,  the  Mythra,  the  Tiara  and  the  Cydaris,  with 
the  Wreath  or  duplet  were  the  Regalia  of  oki :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  145 
(t<77)- 

''mitrailleiise,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  machine-gun  for  the  discharge 
of  mitrailU  or  small  missiles;  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
machine-gun,  introduced  into  the  French  army  about  two 
years  before  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870 — i,  when  it 
became  well  known. 

1873  had  1  carried  a  mitrailleuse  instead  of  a  fourteen^shooter:  Capt.  W.  F. 
BuTutR,  Great  Lon*  Land,  p  133.  1887  They  numbered. ..about  90,000 

men  with  60  gnns and  13  mitrailleuses:  Athenaum,  Sept.  34,  p.  399/1. 

mittimns,  ist  pers.  pi.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  mi ttere,'=^ to 
send':  'we  send',  {a)  nafne  of  a  writ,  so  called  from  the  first 
word,  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  qualified 
person,  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison  or  other  place  of  detention, 
charging  him  to  receive  into  custody  and  detain  until  de- 
livered in  due  course  of  law,  the  person  sent  and  specified  in 
the  writ ;  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  prison ;  (b)  a  dismissal 

a.  1001  bad  the  bickering  been  between  us,  there  should  have  needed  no  other 
justice  of  peace  than  this  [his  molespade),  to  have  made  him  a  mittimus  to  the  first 
gardener  that  ever  was :  Peblb,  Sfeeckesat  TMeoialds,  iii.  Wks.,  p.  579/3  (iSCiX 
1607  YourMtV/uKiixshall  not  serve :  Middlbton,  Pieenix,  v.  i,  Wks.,  vol.  l  p.  st^ 
(1885).  1680  The  Constable  his  charge  will  soon  forsake,  |  And  no  roan  dares  his 
Mittimus  to  make:  ^ohn  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  F  3  r^/s;  lOU  Take  a  mit- 
timus, 1  And  carry  bun  to  Bedlam ;  M  assinger,  New  tVay  to  Pay,  v.  1,  Wks. ,  p. 
314/1  (1839)1  1664  and  without  any  other  Crime  they  would  make  the  Offenders 
Mittimus:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  143.  1663  Hang  him,  Rogue,  make 
his  Mittimus  immediately:  Dryi>en,  WiU  Gallant,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  51 
(1701).  1673  Pray  Sir  make  lijs  Mittimus,  I'le  nang  him  if  there  were  no 
more  of  the  lace  of  all  mankind:  SHADVirBij.,  Miser,  v.  p.  So.  1738  No 
words.  Sir;  a  wife  or  a  mittimus:  Cibbbr,  Vanbruj{h  s  Prov.  Hus6.,  v.  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p  339  (177*).  1748  Here,  clerk,  write  this  fellow's  mittimus: 
SuoLLBTT,  Xod.  Rand.,  ch.  xvii.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  104  (1817X  1760  and 
from  thence  by  a  Mittimus  it  shall  go  into  the  Court  where  the  Cause  is  de* 

"        ~  -..-_.  ^        \TI2  To  ascertain  the 

necessary  to  call  the  persons 
se  of  lonls:  Junius,  Letters, 
Na  Ixix.  p.  386(1837),  1818  Ves,  it  is,  as  I  suspected,  a  vague  mittimus; 

Ladt  Morgan,  PI.  Mncartky,  Vol.  in.  ch.  i.  p.  35  (1819).  1864  Aggravated 
assaults,  says  the  magistrate,  as  he  signs  their  mittimus,  are  not  to  be  tolerated: 
G.  A.  Sala,  Ow/r  Abmt,  VoL  1.  ch.  i.  p.  5. 

b.  1096  Out  of  two  noblemen's  houses  he  had  his  mittimus  of  "Ye  may  be 
gone":  TAksmv^  Have  with  You.    [C] 

miva,  sb. :  It :  a  drink  made  of  the  juice  of  quinces  and 
honey. 

1643  ye  may  gyue  hym  a  myua  of  quynccs,  or  quyncet  otherwyse  drested: 
Traheron,  Tr.  Vigds  Chirurg.,  foL  ccxxxii  C/i. 

mixtion,  mistion  {J.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mistioH,  mixtion 
(both  in  Cotgr.) :  a  mixture. 

1668  put  it  into  the  same  mixtion:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  Aleisio's  Seer.,  Pl  i. 
foL  130  ro.  1603  the  soule  admitteth  his  tempoature  and  mixtion  with  tills 

prophetical]  spirit:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1345. 

mizer:  Eng.  fr,  Fr.    See  miser. 

mna:Lat    Seemins. 

MnSmosyne:  Lat.  ft.  Gk.  Mi>i;^io<rwi; :  Gk.  Afythol.:  the 
goddess  of  memory  (junjfuxrivti),  mother  of  the  muses. 

bef.  1698  Mnemosyne  hath  kiss'd  the  kingly  Jove,  |  And  entertain'd  a  feast 
within  my  brains:  Grsshb,  Orlatsdo  Fur.,  Wks.,  p.  106/1  (i86iX 
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moan.    See  maund. 

*mobf  .r^. :  short  for  Lat  mdbile,  short  for  mdbile  vulgus, 
=  'the  nckle  mass  of  the  people' :  the  great  mass  of  common 
people ;  a  promiscuous  crowd,  a  disorderly  crowd,  rabble. 

1603  the  moHle  vulgus  being  euer  wauering  and  readiest  to  run  vpon  euery 
change :  W.  Watson,  Quodlitets  of  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  67.  1676   the 

remaining  Rogues  have  rais'd  the  Molnle,  and  are  coming  upon  us:  Shadwbll, 
Liiertine,  v.  p.  81.  1680  Swinge  Bum-bailiffs  excessively,  and  commit  filthy 
outiage,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  MobiU:  —  Worn,  Ca^iasn,  ii.  p.  30.  1686 
But  if  it  should  chance  to  slip,  and  you  should  fall  down,  and  min^e  with  the 
nasty  Mobile,  I  were  no  more  a  woman  of  this  world ;  D'UrpBV,  Banditti,  v. 
p.  55.  1688  the  said  mobile  tooke  y<  cart  and  goods  and  burnt  all  in  Holbome 
or  some  other  place:  Hatton  Correst.,  Vol.  11.  p.  100(1878).  1688  Though 

the  mobile  bawl :  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polil.  Bal.,  'Pol.  i.  p.  379  (i860).  1688  the 
Mobile  shall  worship  thee:  Smadwell,  Souireof  Alsatia,  1.  p.  3(l69^X  —  Here, 
honest  Mob:  ib.,  p.  50.  1690  So,  long  Experience  has  found  it  true  of  the 

unthinking  Mobile,  that  the  closer  thev  shut  their  Eyes,  the  teider  they  open  their 
Hands :  South, Serm.,  Vol.  11.  p.  356  (1797).  1693  But  Comrnan-wealtMs  why 
should  we  rob,  |  Of  th  Glory  of  a  Ruling  Mob :  yacobite  CoKventi^lOt  p.  X9. 
1694  And  acted  by  some  of  the  Mobile  of  the  Village :  D'Urfbv,  Don  Quix., 
Pu  II.  iii.  p.  ^.  1700  a  gathering  of  the  Mob :  S.  L.,  Tr.  Fryhfs  Vn.  B. 

Indies,  cb.  xit.  p.  1B3.  1704  the  secular  hands  of  the  mobile:  SwiPT,  Talt  of 
a  Tub,  I  vi.  Wks.,  p.  77/1  (1869).  1711  our  Words...often  lose  all  but  their  first 
Syllables,  as  in  mob,  rep.  fios.  incog.  ;  Spectator,  No.  135,  Atig.  4,  p  aoa/i 
(MorieyX  1739  She  sees  a  Mob  of^Metaphors  advance  :  Pope,  Dunciad,  l.  67. 
bef.  1783  I  may  note  that  the  Rabble  first  changed  their  Title,  and  were  called 
the  Mob  in  the  Assemblies  of  this  Club.  It  was  their  Beast  of  Burthen,  and  called 
first  mobile  vulgus,  hut  fell  naturally  into  the  Contraction  of  one  Syllable : 
R.  North,  Examen,  111.  iii.  89.  p.  574  (1740X  1809  In  general  the  m^ority 
in  this  part  of  the  country  consists  more  of  mhb  than  in  France,  and  the  mob,  you 
know,  are  notorious  for  running  to  see  an  execution  or  a  funeral:  Maty,  Tr. 
Riesbecks  Trav.  Germ.,  Leu  viii.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  vl  p.  33. 

mocayare.    See  moliair. 

moccado(e),  mockado(e),  sb.:  guasi-Sp.  fr.  Fr.  moucade 
(Cotgr.),  perhaps  influenced  by  Mid.  Eng.  mokadour,  Old 
Fr.  moucadou  (Cotgr.,  perhaps  for  moucadour):  a  kind  of 
velveteen  used  in  16, 17  cc.  Also,  mttaph.  (affected  by  Eng. 
mock)  sham,  mockery. 

1689  [ridiculous]  to  see  a  Lady  in  her  nulke'hoose  in  a  velnet  gowne,  and  at  . 
a  bridall  in  her  cassock  of  mockado :  Puttenhah,  Eng.  Poes.,  IIL  p.  390  (1869X 
1698  Moccaiaro,  Moccaivrro,  the  stuffe  we  call  moccado :  Florio.        1699  all 
her  familie  trimmed  vp  in  white  mockado:  R.  HAKLinrr,  Voyages,  VoL  11.  ii. 
p.  85.         1611  Moucade,  The  Stuffe  Moccadoe:  Cotgr.  1630  I  muse  of 

what  stuffe  these  men  fiained  be,  |  Most  of  them  seeme  Mockado  vnto  me ;  John 
Tavlor,  Wks.,  sig.  Dd  3  vix.  —  Rash,  Tafiata,  Paropa,  and  Nouato,  I  Shagge, 
Filliiella,  Damaske  and  Mockado:  ib.,  sig.  3  Fff  3  fo/s.  1741  Neither  of 

them  would  sit,  nor  put  their  hats  on ;  what  mockado  is  this  to  such  a  poor  soul 
as  I:  Richardson,  Pamela,  11.  37  (1811).    [Davies] 

Variants,  makadowe,  mokkado{e),  mockado,  mockadoo. 

*moc(c)a8(s)iii  {j.  —  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  native  Amer.  Ind.  of 
Virginia :  an  Indian  shoe  made  of  leather,  with  the  sole  of  a 
thickness  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  leather. 


1634  Mockasins,  Shooes:  Capt.  I.  Smith,  IVks.,  p.  jBi  (1884)1        _  1733 
of  Snoe  is  Moc 

•  P-  M'-  ..  ., 

I  have''made_excellent  mocassins_witb  this  skin,  which  are  aaroirable  if  kept 


The  Indian  Name  of  this  kind 

ch.  L  p.  141.    —  On  his  Feet  are  Moccasins:  ib.,  p.  143. 

hunting  frock. ..and  moccasons:  W.  Irving,  Bracebridge  Hall, 


>.J8    ,       ..  

Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  III. 
1849   He  wore  a 


•V'\, 


1871 


moal:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  mole. 


wetted:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  Nil*  Tributaritt,  ch.  viii.  p.  134. 

mocdnigo,  sb.:  It  (Florio) :  a  small  Venetian  coin. 

1606  nor  halie  a  duckat;  no,  nor  a  muceinigt:  B.  Jonsok,  Volf.,  it  a,  Wks., 
p.  471  (1616). , 

*Mocha,  a  superior  kind  of  coffee,  named  fr.  Mocha,  the 
port  of  Yemen  in  Asia  Minor. 

[1748  And  the  sage  berry  sun-burat  Mocha  bean)  Has  clear'd  their  inward 
eye :  J.  Thouson,  Castle  0/ IndoUnce,  I.  Ixx.  1  1876  the  coffee  and  curafoa, 
the  mocha  and  maraschino:  J.  Grant,  Om  of  Six  Hundr.,  ch.  riL  p.  54. 

mochachoes.    See  moturtache. 

mockair.    See  mohair. 

mockaw.    See  macaw. 

mocnddnm,  mncnddtuiL  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and 
Arab.  mufaddam,=' set  before':  a  head-man,  a  foreman. 

[1634  The  Bannian  Priests  called  Bramini,  are  the  Pytkagorian  Sect  of  the 
Gymnosophists.  They  hate  Makumed,  and  acknowledge  one  God  and  Creator 
ol^  all  thmgs.  The  better  sort  are  called  Mockadams,  or  Masters ;  their  be- 
hauiour  very  good  and  tolerable :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,f.  36.]  1663 

The  Jaylor,  which  in  their  language  is  called  Mocadan :  Cogan,  Tr,  Pinto, 
p.  8.    [Yule]  1808  It  hu  more  than  once  happened  that  soubahdars 

and  mnccudums,  and  between  60  and  100  drivers,  have  deserted  in  one  night : 
Wellington,  DisP.,  VoL  1.  p.  713  (1844).  1819  Mot  a  single  rayah  of  the 

inferior  sort  bad  the  misfortune  to  meet  me  in  the  street,  whom  my  mokhadam 
forced  not  to  jump  from  off  his  loog-eared  steed,  and  humbly  to  salute  me  in  the 
mire :  T.  Hops,  Anast.,  VoL  IL  ch.  iL  p.  37  (1830X 

moddicombe.    See  modi(nim. 
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MODE 


mode,  sb. :  Fr. :  fashion  (in  the  'society'  sense),  fashionable 
style,  a  fashionable  style  of  dress.  Early  Anglicised  in  the 
general  sense  of '  fashion '  and  the  sense  of  'mood'.  See  k  la 
mode. 

leeO  He  Is  alto  good  at  Larding  of  meat  after  the  meJt  of  Fntnci:  Howell, 
L*tt,,  V.  xxjcviii.  p.  43  (164s).  16M  tippets  is  not  y*  mode  soe  much :  Haiipn 
Cprmp.,  Vol.  L_p.  la  (1878).  16M  and  therefore. ..shee  looks  for  Modtt  and 
Drtatt  in  that  Exekmuft <X Btokt:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootmma,  p.  351.  16M 
several  Anns,  after  the  Turkish-Mode:  Tr.  Tavrmitr't  Crd.  SeifMitr't  Strag., 
p.  46.  1711   they  iancy  themselves  in  the  Height  of  the  Mode:  Sttctalor, 

No.  119,  July  t%,  p.  194/3  (Morley).        U18  /  fatten— but  n'imftrit  for  thai,  | 
Tis  the  mode :  T.  Moorb,  FtiJet  Family,  p.  at.  1841  trying  on  a  new 

mudt  tat  the  first  time:  Ladv  Blcssimgtom,  IdUrm  Fnma,  VoL  i.  p.  66. 

model :  En^.  fr.  Fr.    See  modnlOB. 

moderation  {j.=.iLz.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  modiration:  (o) 
the  act  or  process  of  controlling  or  moderating ;  (fi)  a  mean 
or  middle  condition,  temperateness,  self-control,  avoidance 
of  excess ;  {c)  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  first  exami- 
nation for  a  degree  is  called  Moderations,  colloquially  abbre- 
viated to  Mods. 

a.  1681  eouemed  by  the  rule  and  moderation  of  reason :  ELVOT.Gtftwnuwr, 
Bk.  I.  cb.  i.  Vol.  L  p.  I  (1880). 

b.  1606  And  11  the  matter,  be  ioyfull  and^ladde  I  Lyke  countenaunce,  out- 
wardly they  make  {  But  moderation,  in  their  mmdea  is  baa :  Hawss,  Pmst.  Pits.. 
dg.  F  ii  r*.  1681  Therfore  that  worde  maturitie  is  translated  to  the  actii  of 
man,  that  whan  they  be  done  with  such  moderation,  that  nothing  in  the  doinge 


,%«fn.  «  iuvua««,uii  111  »,c,/c,  iiJJat  .a  lu  3«jc,  .u«.   .uvu  «,«p«  uwfc  paa,  .vu,  vt  «},(,■» 

houtes:  Trahbron,  Tr,  K^i  Ckirurf.,  foL  ccxxii  e*/i.  1646  exhort  the 

same  princes. ..vnto  modesty  moderacton  /  &  to  pyte:  G.  Jove,  Exf,  Dan., 
foL  5  ro.  1669  This  Oration  of  his,  although  it  was  liked  of  them  for  the 
ioftnesse  and  moderation  thereof:  yet  it  could  not  so  perswade  the  bishop  of 
Rome :  GaArroN,  Chnm.,  Hen.  II.,  p.  66.  1606  Why  tell  you  me  of  modera- 
tionf  SuAKS.,  Troii.,  iv.  4,  a.  1683   both  the  Ambassador  and  bis  retinue 

behaved  themselves  with  extraordinary  moderation:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  It. 
p.  171  (i87aX 

'"modetato,  adv.:  It.:  Mus.:  moderately;  a  direction  to 
performers  to  render  a  passage  or  a  composition  in  moderately 
fast  time. 

1794  MODERATO,  u  with  Moderation:  Slurt  ExfUc.  of  For.  WiU.  in 
Mtu.  BlU. 


It :   moderate ;   anything 


moderate,  adj.,  used  as  sb. 
moderate  or  mediocre. 

1768  the  modtratot  are  five  times  better  than  the  u  m:  Sterne,  Triti. 
Shand.,  vi.  xi.  Wks.,  p.  36a  (1839X 

*moderate(r  (-^  —  -^  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  moderator,  noun 
of  agent  to  moderdri,=*to  govern  ,  'direct',  'moderate':  one 
who  or  that  which  moderates. 

1.  a  ruler,  a  director,  one  who  or  that  which  moderates. 

1678  There  were  ioyned  with  him  (as  moderators  of  his  youth)  John  lacfues 
Tritnilct,...aai  the  Count  Petillani:  Frnton,  Tr.  Giticciardmta  Wart  tf 
Italy,  Bk.  L  p.  vi  (1618).  1680  [See  lltotas).  1698  [Libra  and  Virgo] 
in  the  ascendent  for  the  most  part  signifie  Moderators  of  Schooles,  and  such  like  : 
F.  Wither,  Tr.  Darioft  Astrohg.,  sig.  B  3  t«.  1606  A  moderatour  of  his 
voice;  Holland,  Tr.  Stut.,  p.  igi  nott.  1607  one  eare...the  moderator  of 

her  chase :  Topsell,  Four./.^  Beasts,  p.  369.  1607 — 13   But  sometymes  it  is 

seene  that  the  Moderatour,  is  more  troublesome,  then  the  Actor:  Bacon,  Ess., 
tax.  p.  346/x  (1871X  1631  she  vi,..tke  fttetn  cf  causes,  and  moderator  0/ 

things:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pl  3,  Sec.  4,  Mem.  a,  Sut».  3,  Vol.  il  p.  573 
(1837).  1643  This  reasonable  moderator.. .death:  Sir Th.  Prown,  Kebg. 

Med.,  i  xxxviiL  Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  381  (1853). 

la.  a  moderator-lamp,  a  lamp  in  which  the  oil  is  forced 
up  a  tube  to  the  wick  at  an  uniform  rate. 

2.  a  judge,  an  arbitrator,  a  mediator. 

1600  thought  it  meet  to  be  moderators  betweene  others,  and  to  prescribe  them 
warre  or  peace:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  ix.  p.  333.  1608  Grave  Mode- 

rator^ flwr  Britain  Lawes;  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  3to  (1608). 
1631  This  common  senu  is  the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest:  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.,  PL  i.  Sec  i,  Mem.  a.  Subs.  7,  Vol.  i.  p.  33  (1837).  bef.  1688 

And  thence  did  crave  |  A  Moderator  of  the  Strife  to  have :  J.  Cleveland,  Wks., 

^339  (1687).  1706  For  this  ignominious  Wretch,  under  pretence  of  being 

oderator  betwixt  the  Commanians  and  us,  abused  us  several  times  by  dilatory 
and  fraudulent  Means :  Tr.  BosmarCs  Gminea,  Let.  iv.  p.  54.  1838  His  vanity 
induced  him  to  think  that  be  had  been  more  succeasful...than  any  other  moderator 
whom  the  king  might  have  employed  would.. .have  been:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur., 
ch.  ix.  p.  133  (1886). 

3.  one  who  presides  at  an  assembly  or  disputation ;  esp. 
the  president  in  formal  meetings  of  certam  Protestant 
Churches. 

1580  But  to  set  downe  as  a  moderator  the  true  perfection  of  louc.this  is  my 
iodcement :  J.  LvLV,  Eu/Aues  &"  his  Engl.,  p.  433  (1868X  1663  In  this  old 
Philoaophicall  dispute,  what  easie  Moderator  would  not  give  this  censure? 
J.  Gaule,  Mag^utrvmaneer,  p.  149. 

30.  in  the  old  English  universities,  a  public  officer  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  examinations  for  honors ;  in  Cambridge 


MODIUS 

University,  an  examiner  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  (in  1819 
and  after  1822  one  of  the  two  senior  examiners  for  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos). 

1673—80  as  he  was  abroad  in  the  schooles.  so  wuld  neds  seme  a  moderator 
at  home  too  in  the  haul :  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  51  (18S4).  1614  the 

Bishop  of  Ely  sent  the  moderator,  the  answerer,  the  varier,  or  prevaricator,  and 
one  01  the  repliers,  that  were  all  of  his  house,  twenty  angels  a-piece:  J.  Chamber- 
lain, in  Court  *•  Times  /(f  Jos.  /.,  VoL  I.  p.  104  (1848X  bef  1670  Mr. 
Proctour  Williams  was  the  President  or  Moderator  at  this  I.eamed  Act: 
J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  Williamt,  fu  t.  »j,  p.  ao  (1693).  1796  Cami.  Univ. 
Col.,  p.  151. 

moderatrice,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  moderatrice  (Cotgr.):  a 
female  who  moderates. 

1681  Wherby  he  confoandeth  the  vertue  called  temperance,  whichc  is  the 
moderatrice  as  well  of  all  motions  of  the  minde,  called  affectes,  as  of  all  actis  pro- 
cedyng  of  man :  Elvot,  Govemour,  Bk.  11.  ch.  viii.  Vol.  11.  p.  95  (1880X 

modei&trix,  sb. :  Lat,  fem.  of  moderator  (see  moderater): 
a  female  who  moderates. 


1608   Witedom  (from  aboae)  |  Is  th'  only  Modtmtrix,  nring,  and  guide : 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Munill,  p.  5r  (t6aS).  1611  ModtreUrice, 

A  modentrix :  Cotgr.  1669  Til  sit  as  modentrix,  if  they  ^t«sa  you  |  With 


over-hard  conditions:  Massinger,  CrVjiil/ai/ajH,  iL  a.    (OaviesJ  bef.  1670 

The  Queen  Mother,  modentrix  of  this  and  all  other  solemn  negotiations  b  France 
at  that  time:  J.  Hacket,  AM.  Williams,  i.  no.    [at.]  1704  The  debate 

was  closed,  and  referred  to  Mrs.  Shirley  as  moderatnx :  RlCHARI>SON,  Grandison, 
vi.  387  (1813).    \ib.]  1846  To  the  most  splendent,  glorious,  and  eflfiilgent 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  all  the  great  ones  who  follow  Jesus,  wisest  moderattix  of  all 
the  aSairs  of  the  Nararene  generation :  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  IV.  No. 
ccccxliiL  p.  141  (1846)1 

ranAit^fem.  -^e,  adj.,  used  as  sb.:  Polit.:  moderate;  a 
moderate. 

1848  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  med/r/s  aie  in  an  immense  nugority  in  the 
Assembly:  H.  Grbville,  Diary,  p.  a66. 

modi:  Lat    Seemodns. 

*modicnm,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  neut  of  Lat  M<uftV»f,>=>< mode- 
rate', 'small' :  a  moderate  quantity,  a  small  quantity. 

I.  a  small  quantity,  a  moderate 'quantity,  a  small  allow- 
ance, a  small  degree,  a  limited  amount 

1606  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he  utters  I  Sh  aks.,  TroiL,  iL  r,  74. 
lera  There  was  no  boote  to  bid  runne  for  drains  to  drive  down  this  uodigcsced 
moddicombe:  Arhin,  A^M/ii/'A^uMui.    [Nares]  1611  a  daintieroit  or 

modicum  than  any  lay  upon  his  trencher  at  dinner :  MlDDLETON.  Roar.  Girl,  1 1, 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  14  (1885).  _    1630  they  are  also  cooling,  notwithstanding  the 

,yia~    


modicum  of  heate  m  them;  T.  Vbhnbr,  Via  Recta,  |  viii.  p.  iii  (i6a8k       bef. 

.!•_.>  T7_. : „    --,tawbit,fora^«&««»«wUI(>ipetheBelly:  J.  Hacicet, 

18,  p.  74  (1693X  1686  I  only  took  away  all  that 

I  could  lay  my  hand  on ;  I  aid  not  robb  him,  I  only  Snapt  a  Modicum  or  So : 


Abf.  Williams,  Pt.  i.  88, 1 


D'Urfey,  Bmditti,  iiL  p.  33.  beC  1783  nis  ottUnaty  Modicum  of  Guineas: 
R.  North,  fxoMtof,  i..iii.  133,  p.  ao3(i74oX  1780  Had  the  modicum  been 
less,  I  shomd  have  known  my  duty :  Fielding,  Tom  7ona,  Bk.  v.  ch.  viiL  Wks., 
Vol.  VL  p.  348  (1806).  bef.  1788  Though  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dis- 

pense I  To  ev'ry  man  bis  modicum  of  sense  :  Cowpbr,  Convert.,  Poems,  Vol.  t. 
p.  IJ3  (1808).  1806  burdened. ..with  a  modicum  of  provision  for  the  sinner 

who  preceded  him:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  p.  401.  Iw3  while  1  discuss  my 

flask  of  cin^  francs,  my  modicum  of  port  hangs  on  my  wine-merdiant's  hands : 
Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pn(.,p.  15  (1886)  •1877  he  has  that  very  slender 

modicum  of  knowledge:  fcTAi?,  June  4.    [St.] 

2.  a  small  object,  anything  under-sized. 

1638  Where  are  you,  {  Vou  modicum,  you  dwarf:  Massingbr,  Duie  Milan, 
iL  I,  Wks.,  p.  56/a  (1839). 

3.  a  small  quantity  of  food  of  a  kind  calculated  to  provoke 
thirst 

modillion  (-.!■-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  modigUon,  modil- 
loH,  or  fr.  It  modiglione:  Archit:  a  bracket  under  the 
corona  of  the  cornice  in  the  Corinthian  and  other  orders, 
corresponding  to  the  mntulns  {g.  v.)  of  the  Doric  order. 

1668_Mutuli  whiche  is  also  named  Modiglions;  J.  Shute,  .^^vArV.,  foL  xflr*. 
1698  being  diuided  into  6  parts,  one  giues  denticuii'.  an  other  cymatium  which 
supporteth  the  modilions:  giue  a  to  the  modilions,  one  to  corona,  and  one  to 
iiHui:  R.  Havdockb.  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  i.  p.  95.  1661  [See  dMlt«IIe). 

1664  It  has  also  much  conformity  with  our  mwl  anti^ne  Example  in  the  Modi, 
lions-.  Evelyn,  Tr.  Freart's  Parall.  Arckit.,  Pt  L  p.  3a  .  1699  the  Modillkms 
naturally  admitting  greater  variety;  M.  Listbr,  youm.  to  Paris,  p.  39.  1713 
In  a  Comice..,the  ModtUions  or  Dentelli :  Spectator,  No.  4x5,  Jime  26,  p.  S99/a 
(MorieyX 

^modiste,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  woman  who  sells  fashionable  articles 
of  dress ;  a  fashionable  dressmaker  or  milliner. 

1841  the  less  rtchercU  magasin  des  modes  o(  some  more  bumble  modistes : 
Lady  Blessincton,  Idler  in  France,  VoL  i.  p.  371.  1860  Little  did  I  think... 
that  Mrs.  M.'s  presence  in  the  aUliert  of  the  distinguished  modisto  in  question 


would  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  my  own  career:  Once  a  Week,  May  13, 

U8/3.       1884  The  French  modiste  in  who     "        '  •   •    -  -  -     . 

,  p.  19. 


bom  I  confided :  F,  Boyle,  Bordfr' 


modins,//.  modll,  sb. :  Lat :  a  Roman  dry  measure  equal 
to  the  Greek  inxtvs  or  about  a  peck  English ;  a  vessel  of  the 
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MODULATOR 

said  capacity;  a  tall  cylindrical  head-dress,  represented  in 
ancient  art  as  an  attribute  of  certain  deities.    See  medimne. 

1600  they  had  truuponed  with  them  300000  Modio*  [t  ate.  /I.]  of  whette ! 
HoLijiND,  Tr.  Zity,  Bk.  xxii.  p.  454.  1606  a  Modkxu [tKlof  wheat : 

—  Tr.  Smfi,^  p.  314.  1609  one  Modius  or  pecke  of  meale:  —  Tr.  Marc.t 

Bk.  XXV.  ch.  xiL  p.  arfi.  1800  Mienitjr  dUtingutshet  the  head*  of  Jupiter 

from  those  of  Pluto.  Both  have  frequently  the  cap  called  "modius"  from  its 
Rsembbuice  to  a  bushel :  I.  Daixawav,  Anted.  ArU  Eiu'l.,  p.  245.  188S  a 
bearded  man  with  the  modius  on  his  head :  C.  FBNNBLU.Tr.  A.  MiduulU  Ane. 
Mti.  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  576.    —  near  the  right  foot  stands  a  modius:  ii.,  p.  646. 

modulator  (.C^J.  z.),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  modulator,  noun 
of  agent  to  moduUlri,=''x,o  measure',  'to  modulate':  one  who 
or  that  which  modulates. 

16M  It  is  a  most  mtaicaU  Modulattr  of  all  ImUttMilet  by  her  inventive 
Vviatwm:  R.  Whitlock,  Ztottmia,  p.  477.  171S  the  tongue.. .the  artful 

modulator  of  our  voice:  Dbrham,  Pkyi.  Tktol,  Bk.  v.  ch.  v.    [IC] 

module  (.i  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  module :  a  standard  measure 
for  regulating  proportion,  a  modulus ;  a  model ;  Numismat. 
the  diameter  of  a  coin. 

1596  And  then  all  this  thou  secst  is  but  a  clod  |  And  module  of  confounded 
royalty:  Shaks.,  K.  7'^,  v.  7,  58.  1608  You,  that  haue  seen  within  this 
sfnple  Table.  [  Among  so  many  Modules  admirable,  |  Th*  admired  beauties  of  the 
King  of  Creatures :  jT  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartai,  p.  170  (1608X  1664  the 
UtdtUt  of  the  Colmmt:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtarft  Parall.  Archit.,  Pt.  i.  p.  10. 
188T  There  are  thirty  plates,  many  of  them  containing  coins  of  the  smallest 
nodule:  AtktH^um,  Sept.  34,  p.  411/3. 

modnltu,  //.  modnli,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  measure  (in  various 
technical  senses) ;  in  Archil,  a  module,  in  the  classical  styles 
half  the  diameter  of  a  column  measured  at  the  base  of  the 
shaft  Translated  in  the  architectural  sense  into  model  hy 
Haydocke  (1598  Tr.  Lomaiius,  Bk.  i.  p.  89),  an  unrecorded 
use  of  model. 

1663  The  Basis,  or  fote  of  the  pillor  shalbe  a  Modulus  in  height:  J.  Shdtb, 
ArtUt.,  foL  Ix  r«.  1888  The  council  shall  fix  for  the  year  the  amount...to  be 
called  a  modulus:  Slat.  Trin.  Coll.  Cami.,  p.  54. 

*modn8,  ^l.  modi,  sb. :  Lat.,  'manner',  'mode' :  one  of 
the  modes  in  ancient  music ;  manner,  specific  conditions  of 
being ;  Le^;:  a  specific  qualification,  a  composition. 

1597  these  be. ..some  shadow  of  the  ancient  mmti,  whereof  Bottitu  and 
GlarranHS  haue  written  so  much :  Th.  MoRiAV,  Mm.,  p.  166(1771).  1868 
BOQc  of  the  relators  agree  either  in  the  place  or  modus :  Evelyn,  Cormp., 
VoL  ill.  p.  23  (1850X  1673  it  is  one,  ev*n  as  we  are  tfMtf...not  as  to  the  modus 
or  fmaUtas  uniimis,  but  only  as  to  the  Veritas  tttuorus :  T.  Jacomb,  Romans, 
Nioiors  Ed.,  p.  43/1  (1868).  1684  All  our  service  of  God  ought  to  be  a  reason, 
able  service. ..ui  nsati  of  the  modus,  the  manner  of  doing  it:  S.  Charnock, 
IfOb.,  m  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines^  Vol.  iv.  p.  ^39  (1865).  1693  One 
aod  tile  same  thing  is  differenced  from  itself  by  a  dinerent  modus,  or  manner  of 
eiisting :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wis.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  v.  p.  48 
(1863X  1708  He  might  as  well  prove,  by  the  same  method,  the  identity  of 
his  modi,  as  of  substances :  John  Hows,  H'is.,  p.  61/1  (1834).  1743  The 
fmdation  of  this  quarrel  was  a  modus,  by  setting  which  aside  an  advantage  of 
several  sMllingi  >m»n>i>M  would  have  accrued  to  the  rector:  Fielding,  yas. 
Andrews,  I.  ill.  Wics.,  VoL  v.  p.  37  (1806).  1833  appointing  some  modus,  or 
cenipensation,  of  the  nature  of  rent:  £din.  Rev.,  Vol.  38,  p.  7.  1866  the 
mintua]  person  who  still  took  his  tithe-pig  or  his  modus :  Geo.  Eliot,  Felix 
HM,  Vol  I.  p.  137. 

modus  in  rebus:  Lat    See  est  modos  in  rebus, 
•modus  {pi.  modi)  operandi,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  plan  of 
working,  mode  of  operation. 

1654  because  their  Causes,  or  their  modus  operandi  (which  is  but  the  Applica> 
tin  of  the  Cause  to  the  Effect)  doth  not  fall  under  Demonstration:  R.  WHrr- 
locx,  Zootomia,  p.  m.  1693  the  distinction  of  their  operation  and  con- 

CttiTciice  is  but  modus  operandi,  a  distinct  manner  of  concurring:  Th.  Goodwin, 
1Kb.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  vii.  p.  530  (1863).  1835  we  are 
stiOigBOrantof  it*>im/tu<y»vW<:  £<f/ii.  ;?».,  Vol.  61,  p.  85.  1848  We 

roust  make  entire  abstraction  of  all  knowledge  of  the  simpler  tendencies,  the  modi 
etenndi of  toervaxy  in  detail:  J.  S.  Miu.,  System  o/Logic,  Vol.  1.  p.  487  (1856). 
1866  The  inimitable  modus  operandi  of  that  priceless  person  had  mastered  the 
whole  visiting-list  of  Vemonoeaux:  OuiOA,  StratMmare,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  141. 
*18T8  the  vast  traces  of  the  labours  of  the  scientific  old  miners  in  shafting  and 
tuniMlling  teach  exactly  their  modus  o/ferandi:  Times,  May  la  [Sl]  1884 
Nor,  when  we  resolve  to  set  to  work  in  earnest,  is  the  modus  operandi  always 
evident,  or  the  modus  ineipiendi:  A.  Jsssor,  in  XIX  Cent.,  Har.,  p.  405. 

*modns  Tivendi,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  way  of  living,  a  tem- 
porary compromise  or  understanding  which  shaU  enable 
persons  to  associate  together  in  spite  of  some  serious  dif- 
ference or  disagreement 

1883  Fran  St.  Petersburg  we  hear  that  the  Rusuan  Government  and  the 
I>arE  have  ananged  a  modus  Vivendi,  one  of  the  first  results  of  which  will  be  the 
nappointmenl  by  his  Holbess  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  Poland :  Standard,  Dec 
>7,  p.  4.  18iB4  By  means  of  an  accepted  code  of  rules  a  kind  of  modus 

viwendi  in  this  respect  is  obtained:  J.  Sharhah,  Cursory  Hist.  0/ Swearing, 
ch.  iii.  p.  41. 

Most,  name  of  a  class  of  Champa^e,  so  called  from  the 
exporting  firm  Moet  et  Chdndon,  Rheims. 

1883  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  Vemie's  cellars  that  MoCt  should  be 
lerved  every  day  because  you  are  here:  H.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Ca(f,  VoL  IIL 
ch.iv.  p.90. 
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moftissil,  sb.  and  adj. :  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Hind,  mufoffal:  in 
India,  the  country  as  distinguished  from  the  Residency  or  as 
distinguished  from  towns ;  rural,  provincial.  Hence,  mofos- 
silite,  one  who  is  living  away  from  a  town  or  Residency. 

1778  in  each  district  shall  be  established  two  Courts  of  Judicature ;  one  by 
the  name  of  the  Mofussul  Sudder  Audaulet,  or  Provincial  Court  of  Dewannee : 
Ordero/Cowuilo/H.E.I.C,  in  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  CAum,  13/3.  1810 

Either  m  the  Presidency  or  In  the  Mofussil:  Williamson,  y.M.,  11. 499.  (YuU) 
1836  the  Mofiissil  newspapers :  Macaulav,  in  Trevelyan's  Life,  i.  w.  (•}.] 
1888  mofussilites  should  always  send  the  price  and  postage  of  tnc  books  before- 
hand: J.  Mukund;i,  (Bomiay)  Catalogut,  published  with  Vienna  OritnteU 
Jtumal,  VoL  IL  No.  3. 

*Mognl  (--1),  Hogor,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers. 
mughal,  properly—'a  Mongol':  an  Indian  Mohammedan  of 
Turk  origin ;  the  Great  Mogul  or  the  Mogul  being  the  title 
by  which  Europeans  designated  the  emperors  of  Delhi. 

1685  the  (Souemours  brother  of  Camiaya,  sent  a  Mogoll  vnto  me  with  a 


present:  Purcha.s,  PUgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  367. 

1588  the  great  Magott:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  fredericKs  vn., 
1689   the  prouince  of  Qunbaya,  subiect  vnto  the  grand  Tartar,  or  Mogor,  Inr  an 


Frederick's  Voy.,  foL  6  r*. 


other  name:    R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendosa's  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  335  (18S4X 
"  """    the  great  Mogor,  which  is  the  king  of  Agra  and  of  Delli:  R.  Hakluyt, 
rr,  VoL  II.  i.  p.  :  "      ""    "        ~ ' 


1599   the 
Voyagei 
ad  Mc 


I.  I.  p. 

I  little 


1631  Our  Turkes,  China  kings,  great  Chams, 


and  Mogors  do  little  less:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  4,  Mem.  i, 
Subs.  3,  Vol.  II.  p.  500  (1837X  1639  Sir  Thomas  Roe...vaA  Lord  Ambassa. 

dour  to  the  Great  AfagoU,  or  the  Great  Turkt:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  }Vks.,  p.  896 
(1884).  1686 — 7  These  two  junks  belong,  the  one  to  d— ,  which  the  Portngals 
hold,  the  other  to  the  great  mogul'speoiue :  In  Court  &^  Times  0/  Ckas.  I., 
Vol.  ti.  p.  361  (1848)1  1645  "They  [letters]  can  the  Tartar  xsia,  what  the 

Mogor  I  Or  the  grat  Turk  doth  on  the  Asi4m  shore :  Howell,  Lett.,  To 
Reader,  sig.  A  a  f.  1647    Most  holy,  holy  coknels,  I  Great  Moguls  of  the 

war:  WW.  Wilkins'  Polil.  Bat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  65  (i860).  1665  aU  adding  lusti* 
to  the  Moguls  Diadem:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,f.  43  (1677X  1670  Mr. 

Limierkam  a  the  Mogul  of  the  next  Mansion:  Drydbn,  Kind  Keeper,  iv.  i, 
Wks.,  Vol.  n.  p.  135  (1701).  1704  the  great  Mogul  was  come  as  &r  as  White- 
chapel:  Swirr,  Taleo/a  7*11^,1x1  Wks., p.93/i(i869).  1748  iftbe  Great  Mogul 
had  set  up  his  standaid  I  must  have  followed  it :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  II. 
p.  40  (i8s7).  bef.  1783  Gone  thither  arm'd  and  hungry,  retum'd  full,  |  Fed 

from  the  richest  veins  of  the  m^nl:  CowrsiL  Expos.,  Poems,  VoL  i.  a  87 
(1808).  1788  The  Mogul  prince  was  a  zealous  mussalman :  Gibbon,  Deet. 

&•  Fall,  VoL  XII.  ch.  Ixv.  p.  31  (1818).  1811  I'he  great  Mogul  remits  annually 
sixty  thousand  roupecs  to  the  Sheniffe;  Niebuky's  Trav.  Arae.,  ch.  Ixv.  Pinker- 
ton,  VoL  x.  p.  88.  1864  as  happy,  doubtless,  as  the  Great  Mogul :  G.  A. 
SaLa,  Ctf'r.^'M'i  VoL  I.  ch.  iii.p.  4S,  1873  the  British  flag  was  raised 
over  the  kin|Edoms  once  ruled  by  Mogul,  Rjyah,  and  Nuwanb:  Eow.  Braoooh, 
Life  in  /ndta,  ch.  L  p.  4. 

moliair  {n  2.),  sb. :  Eng.,  ultimately  fr.  Arab,  mukkayyar, 
=  'a.  kind  of  camlet  made  with  goat's  hair':  the  hair  m  the 
Angora  goat;  a  fine  dress-fabnc  made  of  such  hair;  an 
imitation  of  the  said  fabric.    See  moire. 

1570  There  are  also  cotton  wool :  tanned  hides ;  hides  in  the  hair ;  wax ; 


mocayares;  pogerams;  Cahpioh,  Trade  to  Seio,  in  Arber's  Eng. 
Gamer,  i.  53.  [Davies]  1588  weaueis  of  Cierdles  of  wooll  and'bumbast 
black  and  red  like  to  Moocharies:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy.,  foL  6tx>. 
1599  Kersies,  Mockairs,  Chamblets,  Silk*,  Ueluets:  R.  Haklvvt,  Voyages, 
Vol.  II.  i.  p.  371.  1619  PhilizelU),  Paragon,  Chiueretio,  Mohaire:  Purchas, 
Micnxosmus,  ch.  xxviL  p.  360.  1641  Urograme-yame  of  which  is  made 
lames,  Grogiams,  Durettes,  silke-mohers;  L.  Roberts,  Treas.  Traff.,  in  M<Cnl- 
locb's  ColUction,  p.  78  08s6).  1668  My  wife  desires  to  fix  you  either  to  a 
ur:T.  Ron  ""  ---    _. 


farandine  or  a  mohair : 


hef.  1744  Observes 


RoKBBY,  Mem.,  p.  16  (1861). 
how  much  a  Chinti  exceeds  Mohair:  Pops,  Mor.  Essays,  n.  17a  1751  The 
mohairs  are  this  day  gone  from  hence  for  Calais:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters, 
VoL  IL  No  39,  p.  173  (1774).  1797  mohair  camblets,  carpets,  leather:  Encyc. 
Brit.,  VoL  XIV.  p.  ijs/». 

^Mohawk,  Mohock,  sb.:  an  American  Indian  of  a  tribe 
located  on  the  Mohawk  river,  of  the  Iroquois  family ;  hence, 
a  roistering  bully,  esp.  one  of  those  who  made  the  streets  of 
London  d^mgerous  at  night  early  in  i8  c. 

1713  the  Title  of  the  Mokock  Club,  a  Name  borrowed  it  seems  from  a  sort  of 
Cannibals  in  India,  who  subsist  by  plundering  and  devouring  all  the  Nations 
about  them:  Stectator,  No.  334,  Mar.  13,  p.  470/3  (Morley)i  1758  prince 

Eugene  intenoed  to  murder  lord  Oxford,  by  employing  a  set  of  people  called 
Mcmocks,  which  society,  by  the  way,  never  existed:  Lord  Chestbrtibld,  Lett., 
Bk.  III.  No.  xxxiv.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  499  (1777X  1814  Proceedmg  then 
with  the  Indian  woman  and  child,  they  find  a  wounded  Mohawk  lying  among  a 
party  of  his  dead  cotmtrymen:  Southev,  Lttt,,  VoL  It.  p.  388  (1856). 

mollol(l),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  mafall:  a  palace ;  any  im- 
portant building.    See  maliaL 

16S6  a  Garden,  and  Moholl  or  summer  house  of  the  Queene  Mothers:  Pur- 
chas, Pilgrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  438.  —  Within  the  second  court  is  the  Mokoli, 
being  a  foure-square  thing,  about  twice  as  bigge,  or  better,  then  the  Exchange ; 
hailing  at  each  comer  a  faire  open  DeuoncastiiA.,  p.  439.  1665  at  one  end  is 
the  Moguls  House,  and  a  .V(>40/ curiously  built:  Sir  Tm.  Herbkst,  Trav., 
p.  73  (1^7).  —  an  even  Street  near  two  miles  long...bere  and  there  bestrew'd 
with  Mokols  as  Summer-houses:  ik.,  p.  r6s. 

mohnr,  mohr,  sb. :  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Hind,  muharj  or  Pers. 
muhur,  muhr,  mohr,='!L  seal',  'a  gold  coin' :  a  British  Indian 
coin  equal  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rupees. 

1690  The  Gold  Moor,  or  Gold  Roupie,  is  valued  generally  at  >4  of  Silver; 
and  the  Silver  Roupie  at  Two  Shillings  Three  Pence:  Ovington,  Voy.,  319 
(1696).    [Vule]  1758  80,000  rupees,  and  4000  gold  mohurs,  equivalent  to 
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60^000  rupees,  were  the  military  chest  for  immediate  expenses :  R.  Ormb,  Hui. 
Mil.  T^nziu.,  tl.  36^  (1807).  [£».]  ^  1776  Gaoga  Govin  Sing  received  from 
roe...iSiOoo  rupees  in  raohurs,  upon  this  underhand  settlement;  Triai  ef  Joseph 
Fffwkfj  17/1.  1800  1  enclose  a  memorandum  relating  to  gold  moburs^and 


5oolacky  rupees :  Wellington,  Dup.^  Vol.  1.  p.  75  (1844). 

tied  up  in  long  narrow  bags ;  Hockley,  Peutduriutg  Hart,  ch.  it.  p.  38 

1864  the  old  points  I  suppose — gold  mohurs,  and  ten  on  tbe  rubner;  ^aboo^ 


1872  the  charge  for  box  tickets  is  x  gold  mohur  (w.  to 
4or.).  and  that  for  pit  tickets  8  sicca  rupees:  Edw.  Bradik)n,  Life  in  /ruiia. 
ch.  iiL  p.  78.  1863  a  few  rupees  in  silver,  and  there  are  two  hundred  gold 


mohurs  in  this  bag:  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  /saaa,  ch.  xiii.  p.  38a 

mohnrrer,  .r^. :  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Arab.  mui!tam'r,='A  correct 
writer' :  a  writer  in  a  native  language.  Also  written  mohrer, 
moorie. 

1776  MMrir,  KVnta:  Trial «/ ymfh  Ftwke,G\o!».  1884  one  of 

the  Mohurrirs  was  still  with  him :  BaWf  VoL  11.  ch.  ill  p.  54. 

*Mohiiinim :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.  Muharram :  name  of 
the  first  month  of  tbe  Mohammedan  year ;  the  great  fast  and 
lamentation  held  during  that  month  in  India. 

mohwa,  mhowa,  inowa(h),  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. 
mahwa :  name  of  the  large  tree  Bassia  lati/olia,  Nat.  Order 
Sapotaceae\  the  flower  of  the  said  tree,  which  yields  an 
ardent  spirit ;  the  spirit  obtained  from  the  said  flower. 

1803  We  encamped  at  a  lank  and  grove  of  Mvumk  trees:  J.  T.  Rldnt,  in 
Asiatic  Res.f  vii.  58.  1871  ardent  spirits,  most  of  what  is  consumed  being 

Mhowa :  Forsyth,  Highlands  ofC.  India,  75.    [Yule]  1876  liquor,  dis- 

tilled from  tbe  Mhowa  flower;  Comhiti  Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  331. 

moidore  ("  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  unrecorded  Fr.  equivalent  of 
wwy,  ='coin'  (Shaks.,  Hen.  V,,  iv.  4,  15  and  22),  fr.  Port. 
moeda,  =  '  money ','  coin ',  and  Fr.  d'or, = Port.  (Touro, = '  money 
of  gold'  [SkeatJ :  a  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  now  obsolete,  worth 
about  rjs.  English. 

1694  I  then  pulled  out  my  canvas  pouch,  with  my  hoard  of  moidores :  ScOTT, 
KedgatmileLch.  xiv.  p.  388  (1S86X  1840  And  <air  rose-nobles  and  broad 

rootdorcs,  J  The  Waiter  pulls  out  of  their  pockets  by  scores :  Barh am,  Ingoidt. 
Ltg,,  p.  30  (1B65).  1806  his  hard-earned  moidores;  A.  Trollops,  Thret 

Clerks,  VoL  11.  clL  viiL  p.  178. 

moiie,  sb.:  Fr.,  'watered  silk';  a  kind  of  watered  silk, 
watered  mohair;  moire  antique,  silk  watered  in  antique 
style ;  moiri,  lit.  'watered',  is  used  in  English  as  if  identical 
with  Tnoire,  as  applied  to  dress-fabrics. 

1833  Moirtf  Watering  by  other  Methods;  J.  Badcock,  DemesHc  Amuse- 
tfunts,  p.  140.  1864  Enthusiastic  admiration  for  a  moire  antique  is  quite 

compatiDle  with  intense  dislike  of  the  lady  inside  it:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Atone, 
Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  19,  1888  went  rustling  up  and  down  the  terrace. ..in  her 

armour  of  apple-green  moir^:  M.  E,  Braddon,  GoitUn  Calf,  VoL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  ^3. 
1886  the  blue  Moiri  antique  \  That  she  opened  Squire  Grasshopper's  ball  in: 
A.  DoBSON,  At  the  Sign  o/tht  J-jire,  p.  183. 

mokhadam:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mocuddum. 

.   mokkado(e).    See  moccadoe. 

mda,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  mill,  grains  of  spelt  mixed  with  salt ;  a 
false  conception ;  a  jawbone. 

1646  Many  Mola's  and  false  conceptions  there  are  of  Mandrahet :  Sir  Tm. 
Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  u.  ch.  vi.  p.  73  (1686). 

molasses  (—  -i  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  melaza :  the  syrup  pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  making  raw  sugar ;  sometimes  used 
in  the  meaning  'treacle',  which  is  produced  in  the  refining  of 
sugar. 

1699  the  refine  of  all  the  purging  [of  sugar]  k  called  Remiel  or  Malatsts: 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  u.  p.  4.  1600  certeine  iarres  of  ma  losses  or 

vnrefined  sugar:  ij.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  5701  1641  and  there  will  a  moist  substance 

drop  forth  which  is  called  Afolosses,  or  Treakle;  John  French,  Art  Distill, 
Bk.  V.  p.  136  (1651).  1673  the  Vintners  do  play  the  Rogues  so,  and  put 

Horse-flesh,  dead  Do^s,  mens  bones,  Molossus,  Lime,  Brimstone,  Stumme, 
Allom,  Sloes,  and  Arsnick  into  their  Wine :  Sh  adwell.  Miser,  iL  p.  19.  1673 
to  wash  down  and  carry  away  the  Motossos'.  J.  Ray,  youm.  Leso  Cotmtr., 
p.  479.  1733  an  inspissate  Juice,  like  Molasses:  Mist,  fitginia,  Bk.  11. 

ch.  IV,  p.  X19. 

Variants,  ma/asses,  malossis,  molosses,  molossus,  molossos. 

molato:  Sp.    See  mulatto. 

molavee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  moolree. 

*mole,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  m6le :  a  mass ;  a  breakwater  com- 
posed chiefly  of  stone ;  applied  to  a  massive  building,  such 
as  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

1S76  the  whole  mole,  and  packe  of  members :  J.  Banister,  f/ist.  Man, 
Bk.  1.  fol.  i  r".  1B99  I  came  before  the  Mole  of  Chia,  and  sent  my  bote  on 

land  to  the  marchants  of  that  place:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  t  p.  too. 
1616  the  Mole;  that  from  the  South  windes  defendeth  the  nauen...This  stretcb- 
eth  into  the  sea  flue  hundred  paces:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,p.  3i${t6yi).  1681 
the  burning  of  the  Pyrats  ships  within  the  Moai:  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  Vol.  I. 
(Caiala),  p.  140  (16J4X         1704  the  greatest  Castle,  which  is  on  the  MoU  with- 


MOLO 


out  the  Gate:  J.  Pitts,  Acc,  Moham.,  p.  7.  1776  at  the  entrance  of  the 

mole  on  the  leu  is  a  small  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece, 
p.  14.  1846  The  old  mole  offers  a  sort  of  protection  to  small  craft ;  Ford, 

Handtk.  Spain,  Ft.  i.  p.  34a. 

mdldcola,  //.  mdldctilae,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  dim.  of  Lat.  miles, 
=3 'a  mass':  a  molecule,  the  smallest  mass  of  any  substance 
which  can  keep  together  undivided  by  the  chemical  change 
which  a  further  diminution  would  involve. 

1676  Atclepiades,  who  supposed  all  the  Corporeal  World  to  be  made. ..of 
Dissimilar  and  inconcinn  Molccula,  i.e.  Atoms  of  diflferent  Magnitude  and 
Figures :  Cudwokth,  InfelL  Srst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  16.  1790  They  acted  by 
the  ancient  organized  states  in  the  shape  of  their  old  organisation,  and  not  by  the 
organic  fMtf^w/tf  of  a  disbanded  people:  Burke,  Rev.  inFrasKC,  p.  joiydaA.). 

m<Ae8,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  mass. 

1611  The  thing  itself  is  a  huge  and  very  massie  motet  of  stcoes  rammed 
together:  T.  Cory  AT,  Crudities,  Vol.  11.  p.  434  (1776). 

*molla(h),  moolla(li),  mnlla(li),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  ft.  Hind. 
multijiT.fLtib.maula:  a  teacher;  a  doctor  of  Mohammedan 
law;  a  Mohammedan  schoolmaster  (in  India).    [Yule] 

1630  new  risen  Prophets  which  haue  their  XeriflTes,  Mulas  and  Priests: 
PvRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  385.  1663  the  Mollat  continue  their 

Prayers  for  his  Soul :  J.  Da  vies,  Tr.  MandtUle,  Bk.  I.  p.  63  (1660).  1666 

APriest,  ^iw&>/:  SirTh.  Herbert,  TVav., p.  99(1677).  1684  Itwasa 

Mollah  that  built  it,  out  of  what  design  no  person  new ;  J,  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's 
Trav.,  VoL  I.  Bk.  L  p.  3^.  1741  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Janizaries,  and 
a  Moula,  or  great  Cadi :  J.  OzELL,  Tr.  Toumtforfs  Voy,  Levetnl,  Vol.  in. 
p.  309.  1786  the  Moullahs,  the  Sheiks,  the  Cadis  and  Inunsof  Sdiiraz... 

arrived,  leading.. .a  train  of  asses:  Tr.  Beck/ord's  Vathck,  p.  15X  (1883).  1798 
the  superior  judge,  or  cadi,  who  is  called  nulla  in  the  larger  towns:  J.  Morse, 
Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  iL  p.  463  (1796).  1819  When  this  leverend 
Moollah  first  made  his  appearance,  his  face  was  still  bedewed  with  tears  of 
sympathy :  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  193  (1830).  1884  they  were 

asked  bow  much  they  would  allow  the  oiief  for  bis  mullah,  or  scribe :  H. 
Lansdbll,  Stapes  0/  Tartary,  in  Leisure  Hour.  1889  There  is  a  large 

body  of  English  Mussulmans  at  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elisabeth.. .They  are  pro- 
vided with  motlahs  and  Arabic  teachexs  from  Constantinople:  Athtmeum,  Sept. 
a8,  p.  431/3. 

Variants,  17  c.  moolaa,  mula,  moolae,  17,  18  cc.  mulldji), 
moulla{h),  18  c.  moula,  19  c.  moolla{h),  mulla{h),  moolah. 

mollify  {±  —  ±),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mollifier:  to  soften,  to 
soothe;  to  qualify. 

1606  It  hath  so  strong,  and  sure  foundation  |  Nothing  there  is,  that  can  it 
molifye  I  So  sure  it  is,  agaynst  a  contrarye :  Hawes,  Past.  Pits.,  sig.  L  iiii  r". 
1B09  MoUyfy  your  hertis  that  ar  harde  as  adamant:  Barclay,  Shipof  Fools, 
VoL  II.  p.  137  (1874).  1636  after  noone  slepe  roollifleth  tbe  veynes ;  Faynexx, 
Tr.  Reg.  Sal.,  sig.  C  ii  r" .  T  1088  moor  lyke  to  induratt  then  to  molify : 

Latimer,  in  ElBs'  Orig.  Lett.,  ard  Ser.,  VoL  111.  No.  cccxxxi.  p.  303  {1846). 
1640  sucn  things  the  which  may  lenifle,  mollifie,  dissolue,  and  loose  the  belly: 
Raynald,  Birth  Man.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  g6  (1613).  1641  expert  to  mollyfy 

and  resolue  all  hardnes:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Gvydds  Quest.,  &k.,  sig.  S  ii  r^. 
1643  ye  muste  mollifye  it,  and  resolue  it:  Traheron,  Tr,  Vigo's  Chtrurg.,  foL 
xxxviit  v"/!.  1546  having  fownd  owt  tbe  meane  how  to  mollyfye  or  gather 

unto  him  the  good  will  of  the  people :  Tr,  Polydort  VergiVs  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  11. 
p.  137  (1844).  1663  We  vse  these  medicines  when  as  we  wyll  mollifie  and 

make  sofle  bodyes  whiche  bee  scirrhous  and  harde :  T.  Gale,  Aniid,,  foL  3  V. 
tl^3  Graunt  to  vs  milde  passadge,  and  tempest  mollifye  roughning:  R.  St  any- 
HURST,  Tr.  Virgil's  Aen.,'S\t..  in.  p.  87  (i88o).  1684  As  for  the  miracles 

which  Moses  did,  they  mollified  it  [Pharaoh's  heart]:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch., 
Bk.  xill.  ch.  xxi.  p.  319.  1690   From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these 

salvage  parts,  I  And  with  sweet  science  molliflde  their  stubbome  harts:  Spens., 
F.  Q.,  11.  X.  35.  1601  an  excellent  piastre  for  to  mollifie  the  hard  spleen: 
Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H^  Bk.  34,  ch.  6,  Vol.  11.  p.  x8o.  1646  they 

mollifie  not  with  fire:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxiiL  p.  133 
(1686X  lief  1701  Mince  the  sin  and  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase : 

Dryden.    [C] 


the  most  favorable 
Frequently  quoted 


mollissimaeuiditempoia,/M:  Lat 
times  for  speaking.  Virg.,  Aen.,  4,  293. 
as  mollia  ['favorable']  tempora  fatidi. 

1666  There  are  Molissima/andi  tempora,  which  are  not  alwayes  light  upon; 
in  a  needy  Souldier:   Sir  Th.   Herbert,    Trav.,  p.  177  (1677X 

ioy:  Si 


-80   I  will  no  longer  discompose  the  mollia  tempora  you  enjoy':  Savite 
Corresp.,  p.  140  (Camd.  Soc.,  1858).  bef  1738  they  would  take  Advantage, 

througn  the  mollia  tempora  /audi,  to  get  Promises  of  unreasonable  ^Things: 


R.  North,  Examen,  in.  ix, 
ing  moments,  which  I  take  to 


1738  he  improves  the  mom- 
e  mollia  tempora,  so  propicious  to  ttte  i  Utes'. 


X5.  P-  657  (1740). 

\»  lac  mollia  tempora,  so ytTO\ 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  Common  Sense^  No.  sx,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  79 
(X777X  1703  the  easy  Seasons  of  Application,  the  mollia  temforafandi,  are 
at  all  Times  allowed  to  every  Member  of  the  serene  Republic:  Cra/s  Inn 
journal,  VoL  L  p.  359  (1756).  1777  O  cou'd  I,  like  that_ nameless  wight  I 

Find  the  choice  minute  wnei  '      ' 

Odt  to  Dragon,  ii. 


hen  to  write,  |  The  mollia  tempora  fandi\  H.  More, 


*moll7,maIlee,  sb. ;  An^lo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  m&li:  a  gardener, 
a  man  of  the  caste  which  includes  gardeners. 

1769  House  Molly,  3  Rs.;  In  J.  Lang's  Selections,  183  (Calcutta,  t869X 
[Yule]  1883  a  capital  'molly,'  or  gardener:  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraps,  VoL  11. 
ch.  iv.  p.  171. 

molo,  sb.:  It. :  a  mole,  a  wharf. 

1670  At  one  end  of  this  Mola  stands  the  Pharos,  upon  a  little  rock,  with  a 
Lantern  upon  it:  R,  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  60  (1698)1  —  the  Molo  run- 
ning a  quarter  of  a  Mile  into  the  Sea:  ii.,  Pt,  n.  p.  x66. 
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MOLOCH 

•Moloch,  Molech:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  MoXox,  fr.  Heb. 
MSlekk :  the  chief  god  of  the  Phcenicians,  who  was  wor- 
shipped with  human  sacrifices,  ordeals  of  fire,  &c.;  hence, 
representative  of  any  evil  to  which  people  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  themselves  or  of  others. 

sbt  1400  Of  thi  seede  thow  shall  not  |yue,  that  it  be  sacrrd  to  the  mawmet 
<t  Moloch :  WvcUffite  Bibtt,  Lev. ,  xviii.  n.  1611  thou  shalt  not  let  any  of 

thy  lecd  pass  tnrough  the  lire  to  Molech ;  BibU^  I.  r.  1667  First  Moloch, 

hoftid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood  [Of  human  sacrifice^  and  pairnts'  tears; 
Milton,  P.  Z..,  i.  393.  1842  The  money-Molocb  of  our  country. ..is  about 

che  grimmest,  fiercest,  most  implacable  god :  E.  Miall,  A^^k^^m/I,  Vol.  11.  p.  335, 
1660  It  was  on  this  Moloch  of  a  model — so  fine  and  shining,  and  in  such  perfect 
tepair:  J.  Payh,  Confidtnt,  Agtnt,  ch.  iv.  p.  afi. 

moIossuB,  pi.  moloBsi,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  /loXotro-oi :  a  metri- 
cal foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables. 

1666  A  foote  of  3.  sillables  in  like  sorte  is  either  simple  or  myxt.    The  simple 

Ueyther  Molossus,  that  isof  thr^  long,as forgiveness;  orTrochaeus,  that  is  of 

3,  short,  as^w*..  raerylie;  W.  Wksbe,  Ducourte  of  Eng.  Po€t.,  in  Hajlewood's 
Emf.  Pcttt  Ifi  Potty,  Vol.  11.  p.  67  (iSij). 

molto,  eulv.:  It.:  Mus.:  much,  very.  Prefixed  to  other 
terms,  as  molto  animato. 

mOly,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  /uSXv :  a  fabulous  herb  of  Greek 
mythology,  said  to  have  had  a  white  flower  and  a  black  root, 
and  to  be  of  magic  power;  also,  wild  garlic,  Allium  Moly, 
Nat  Order  Liliaceae. 

16T9  As  Homet^s  Moly  against  Witchcraft,  or  PlynUt  PerisUrion  against 
the  byting  of  Danes:  Gossan,  Schoolt  o/Ab,,  £|>.  D«l.,p.  4a(Arber).  1884 
the  Mrhe  called  Molie  is  an  excellent  herbe  against  inchaotments :  R.  Scott, 
Diic.  Witeh.,  Bk.  xii.  ch.  xviiL  p.  967.  bet.  1S93  Seek  the  herb  moly;  for 

I  must  to  hell:  Gkeene,  Orlamio  Fur.,  Wks.,  p.  100/2  (iS£i).  1603  pretious 
Moiy,  which  loMts  Pursiuan  |  Wing-footed  Heniw  brought  to  th'  Itkacan : 
J.  SvLVlsTKS,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Eden,  p.  331  (160S).  1687  And  yet  more 

medicinal  is  it  than  that  Moly  |  That  Hennes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave:  Milton, 
Comnx,  636.  1646  Garlick,  Molyes,  and  Porrets  have  white  roots,  deep 

green  leaves,  and  black  seeds:  Sir  Th.  Browk.  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  VI.  ch.  x. 
p.  163  (i6eci  1670  I  gathet'd  Moly  first:  Drvdbn,  Ttmf.,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  i. 
&  S69  (1701).  1843  propi  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly:  Tennyson,  Lotos- 
Eitm,  vii.  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  197  (1B66). 

'moment'oiii,  pi.  mdmenta.  sb.:  Lat,  'a  movement',  'a 
change',  'a  moment'  (of  time),  'a  cause',  'weight',  'influence': 
an  impelling  force,  an  impetus ;  Mech.  the  product  of  the 
mass  and  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body. 

1610  Momentum  is  also  a  turning,  a  conversion  or  a  changeable  motion, 
comming  of  moveo  to  move:  J.  Hralbv,  St.  Augustiiu,  Cite  of  God,  p.  435. 
1766  the  MoMBNTuu  of  the  coach-horse  was  so  great  that  Obadiah  could  not 
do  it  all  at  once :  Sterne,  7°m/,  .f^tuu/.,  ii.  ix.  Wks.,  p.  76(1839).  1762  the 
momentum  of  Crabclaw's  head,  and  the  concomitant  eHbrts  of  his  knuckles,  had 
no  effect  upon  the  ribs  of  Tapely:  Suollrtt,  Lomhc.  Greaves,  ch.  xx.  Wks.^ 
VoL  V.  p.  103  (iSi^X  oef.   1782    increas'd  momentum,  and  the  force,] 

With  which  firom  clime  to  clime  he  sped  his  course:  Cowper,  Progr.  Err., 
Poems,  Vol.  1.  p.  43  (1808).  1820  tdving  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the  momen- 

tum of  an  Afrite  :  Scott,  Monastery,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  404/i_(i8€7X  1843 

they  had  not. ..the  ideas  or  conceptions  of  pressure  and  resistance,  momentum, 
and  uniform  and  accelemtiog  force  :  J.  S.  NllLL,  System  0/ Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  190 
(1856).  1880  Half  an  ounce  of  bullet  is  of  more  momentum  and  power  than 

a  pound  of  duck-shot :  Atkenetum,  Dec  36,  p.  831/9. 

momia.    See  muninia. 

•Mdmns,  fl.  Momi:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Muftor,  fr.  fm^t, 
='blame',  'ridicule':  Gk.  Mythol:  a  son  of  Night,  the  god 
of  jeering  and  scoffing  and  of  reckless  censure.  Anglicised 
as  mome,  a  person  given  to  sneers  and  gibes  or  to  waggery. 

1563  But  maugre  novve  the  malice  great,  of  Momus  and  his  sect :  J.  Hall, 
in  T,  Gale's  Enchirid.,  sig.  A  iitj  ro.  1073 — 80  or,  as  Momus  wunt  was,  to 

cal  the  ^ods  to  a  strait  account:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,p.  50  (1884).  bef. 

1666  will  become  such  a  Mome,  as  to  be  a  Momus  of  Poetry:  Sidney,  Afiot. 
Poet.,  p.  G3  (1891).  1698  AMuniinc,  Ap^ntatore,  a  nice  peeuish  finde- 

bull,  a  Momus,  a  Zoilus,  a  carper ;  Florio.  1601  such  Momt  as  these,  be- 

sides their  blind  and  erroneous  opinion:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Prefy 
p.  lit.        1607  the  Momusses ;  Topsell,  Four-f.  Beasts,  sig.  A  3  r^.  1611 

the  cavitlations  of  such  criticall  Momi  as  are  wont  to  traduce  the  labours  of  other 
men :  T.  Cory  at,  in  Paneg.  Verses  on  Coryat's  Cruditus,  sig.  b  7  »"  (t7j6X 
1612  the  wordes  were  not  spoken  to  a  Mome  or  deafe  person  ;  Shelton,  Tr. 
Deu  Quixate,  Pt.  1.  ch.  vi  p.  4a.  1620  as  if  they  had  had  the  little  Window 

in  their  breast  which  Momus  so  much  desired  :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Counc. 
Trent,  p^  xxiv.  (1676).  1630  And  so  like  Cotes .  dog  the  vntutor'd  mome,  | 

Must  neither  goe  to  Church  nor  bide  at  home:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 
a  Aaa  6  s^/i.  1640  Nor  let  blind  Momus  dare  my  Muse  backbite :   H. 

More,  Psych..  11.  t  4,  p.  10^(1647^.  1704  Momus,  the  patron  of  the  modems, 
made  an  excellent  speech  m  their  favour:  Swift,  Battle  Bkt.,  Wks.,  p.  104/3 
(iS69)l  1759  the  fixture  of  Momus's  glass  in  the  human  breast:  Sterne, 
Trist.  Skaud.,  I.  xxiii.  Wks.,  p.  55  (1839X 

men  va^fem.  mon  KnAi,phr. :  Fr. :  my  friend. 

1877  It  will  be  all  the  worse  for  you  one  day  though,  men  ami:  Rita, 
Vteiennt,  Bk.  I.  ch.  L 

mon  Cher,  phr. :  Fr. :  my  dear.    See  ma  chdre. 

1877  Good  bye,  mon  cher,  and  don't  overwork  yotmelf:  Rita,  ViaitHne, 
Bk.  1.  ch.ii. 

S.D. 


MONOMACHIA 
♦Men  Dieu  I ,  phr, :  Fr. :  My  God ! . 
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r  plague  or 


PuHttk. 


1828  Mon  Dieu.'...l  am  done  for!  Lord  Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  xvii,  p.  45 
(1859X        1800  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  VoL  1.  ch.  nil  p.  89  (1879). 

monas,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  jiorat',  a  monad. 

1068  Our  MoMos  trewe  thus  use  by  natures  Law,  |  Both  binde  and  lewse, 
only  with  rype  and  rawe:  J.  Deb,  in  Ashmole's  Tkeat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p.  334 

mooasticon,  sb. :  Late  Gk.  funvurrueov,  neut.  of  /lovoorucor. 
='monastic':  a  book  which  treats  of  monasteries  and 
monks. 

mon^oin.    See  monsoon, 

*monde,  sb.:  Fr.:  the  world  (of  fashion).  See  bean 
monde. 

1765  When  the  maude  returns  to  Paris,  I  shall  probably  be  more  dissipated  ; 
HoK.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  409  (1857).  1774  no  personages  of  less 

moHde  fit  10  invite:  Mason,  in  Hor.  Walpole's  Letters,  VoL  vi.  p.  7^9  (18^7). 
1862  Unless  you  are  of  the  very  great  monde,  Twysden  and  his  wife  thmk 
themselves  better  than  you  are;  "Thackhray,  Pkitip.  Vol.  l.  ch.  iv.  p.  ijs 
(1887).  1872  bills  have  been  left  at  the  houses  of  the  moude  and  pasted  in 

the  public  pl^es:  Edw.  Bradoon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  167. 

mondongo,  sb. :  Sp. :  tripe,  paunch,  black-pudding. 

1623  on  the  Saturdayes,  w6  alwaies  made  our  meales  of  Moudongo's'.  Mabbe. 
Tr.  Aleman's  Life  of  Guzman,  Pt.  11.  BIc  iiL  ch.  iv.  p,  374. 

'^monitor  (.i  —  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  monitor,  noun  of 
agent  to  monere,=''to  advise',  'to  admonish'. 

1.  one  who  admonishes,  reproves,  or  cautions ;  an  adviser. 

1654  Those  dead  Monitours  of  her  Eternity  she  loves;  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  35a.  1662  to  carry  his  Monitor  in  his  Bosom,  his  Law  in  his 

Heart :  South,  Serm.,  Vol.  1.  p.  56  (1737I        1675  a  dayly  Monitor  to  humane 
kind:  J.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  |  3,  p. 
Mistake  me  not,  youn^  Man,  1  was  not  sent  |  To  be  your  i     , 
ment:  |  But  as  a  Momtorto  warn  you  of  your  5't«i:  Tke  /fake,  or  tke  Libertine's 
Relig,,  xiv.  p.  17.  1712   I  was  diverted  with  their  whimsical  Monitor  and 

his  Equipage :  Spectator,  No.  376,  May  13,  p.  550/1  (Morley).  1737  con- 

science...the  faitjifUl  and  constant  monitor  of  what  is  rignt  or  wrong:  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  Common  Sense,  No.  3a,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  \.  p.  65  (1777)- 
bef.  1782  The  faithful  monitor's  and  poet's  part:  Cowper,  Hope,  Poems,  VoL  1. 
p.  138  (1808).  1792  for,  indeed,  you  could  not  desire  a  severer  monitor  than 

my  own  conscience  b  to  me;  H.  Brooke,  FoolofQuat,,  Vol.  iv.  p.  30.  1819 
so  as  not  even  to  leave  him  a  pretence  to  feign  anger  and  to  fly  from  his  monitor: 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  viii.  p.  150  (1830).  1854  "  You  see  it  is  not 

over,"  says  Clive's  monitor  and  companion:  Thackeray,  Newcontes,  VoL  11. 
ch.  L  p.  8  (1879). 

2.  a  pupil  or  student  appointed  to  assist  in  teaching  or 
maintaining  discipline  in  an  educational  institution. 

1689  As  in  a  great  School,  'tis  the  master  that  teaches  all ;  the  monitor  does 
a  great  deal  of  work:  Sblden,  Tatle-Talk,  p.  94  (1868). 

3.  a  board  to  support  the  back. 

1785  A  monitor  is  wood — plank  shaven  thio.  1  We  wear  it  at  our  backs : 
Cowper,  Task,  ii.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  55  (1808). 

4.  a  low  ironclad  with  one  or  more  turrets  for  heavy  guns, 
of  a  type  designed  and  named  by  Ericsson,  1862. 

monitrix,  .r^. :  Late  Lat,  fem.  of  Lat.  monitor  (see  moni- 
tor) :  a  female  who  warns  or  admonishes,  a  monitress. 

monoceros,  J^. :  LXX.  Gk.  ^voKipttn:  a  sea-monster  with 
a  single  horn,  an  unicorn.  Rarely  Anglicised  as  monocerol, 
fr.  Gk.  fuovoKiptrr;  stem  of  oblique  cases. 

1890  Bright  Scolopendraes  arm'd  with  silver  scales:  |  Mighty  Monooerotes 
with  immeasured  tayles:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  33. 

^monocotylddon,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  Bat :  a  plant  which  has 
only  one  distinct  cotyledon  (see  cotyledon). 

1846  the  peculiarities  of  Endogens  or  Monocotyledons,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  differ  from  Exogens  or  Dicotyledons:  J.  Lindlby,  Veg.  Kit^., 

P-  97- 

monoculus,  pi.  monocnli,  adj.  and  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk. 
(«o»w-,=' single',  and  Lat.  oculus,='a.n  eye':  one-eyed;  an 
one-eyed  creature. 

1697  as  to  a  monoculos  it  is  more  to  loose  one  eye,  then  to  a  maa  that  hath 
twoeycs:  ^Kcov, Coulerz  of  goad  &'  euill^f.  153  (1871X  1665  tht  Arimeupi 
(who  from  winking  when  they  shoot  are  saiato  be  Monaculi):  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 
Trav.,  p.  31  (1677). 

monogenesis,  sb,:  coined  fr.  Gk.  /lom-, " 'single',  and 
y^ivo'»,=:'origin':  development  of  an  ovum  from  a  parent 
similar  to  itself;  generation  of  an  individual  from  one  parent 
which  combines  male  and  female  properties. 

monomachia,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  itovoiiaxla;  monomaehy 
(—-^  —  — ),  Eng.  fr.  Fr,  monomachie:  sb. :  a  single  combat,  a 
duel. 

1582  A  Monomachie  of  Motives  in  the  mind  of  man,  &c. :  A.  Flbminc, 
Title.  1845  This  monomachia  is  evidently  oiiental:  Ford,  Htmdtk.  Spain, 

Pt.  II.  p.  604. 
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^monomania,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  /u>vo-,=' single',  and  ftovto, 
= 'mania'  (see  mania);  monomanie,  Fr. :  si.:  a  craze  or 
unreasonable  infatuation  for  some  one  object  or  pursuit; 
insanity  limited  to  some  specific  aberration. 

1831  Yet  M.  Rossi  denies  to  penrenioQ  of  tlie  will  and  to  m»m»maittt  the 
protection  given  to  lunacy:  £</(m,  R*v,,  Vol  57,  p.  333.  1S84  the  epidemic 
moHomatu'a  which  infected  the  world  so  larsely :  ti. ,  VoL  jp,  p.  ^3.  bef.  IBM  Then 
came  the  full  Airy  of  my  mo/iMiuMia,  and  I  struggled  m  vam  against  its  stmnge 
and  Iiresisiible  influence:  E.  A.  PoK,  Wilt.,  Vol  i.  p.  56  (iS&tX  186S  Exotic 
monomania  is  a  veiy  ordinary  phase  of  insanity :  C  Rbaob,  J/ard  Cath,  Vol.  11. 
p.  118. 

monos,  <ui^'. :  Gk.fiow>t,=' single',  'alone':  alone,  solitary, 
sole. 


1603   how  the  state  Eccletiasticall  or  secular  was  euer  to  be   preferred 
ligioi  ,    _ 

Watson,  QtudUlntt  t/Rtlig.  A*  StaU,  p.  114.    —  as  though  he  were  Mnm, 


pre! 

before  the  Monasticall  or  religioiu  Mttm  tying  them  to  a  solitaric  life :  W. 
Watson,  QtudUlntt  t/Rtlig.  A*  StaU,  p.  114.    —  as  though  he 
supreme,  soueraigne  and  superior  in  chiefe  vnder  God:  ib.,  p.  326. 

monosyllabon,  pi.  monosyllaba,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fi-.  Gk. 
/iot>o<rvXX(i^r,=' monosyllabic',  'of  one  syllable':  a  word  of 
one  syllable,  a  speech  of  one  syllable. 

1606  I  will  only  in  mottttyllaba  answer  for  myself  (as  sometimes  a  wise  man 
did):  MiDDLBTON,  Family  o/Lmt,  v.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  115  (iSSsX 

monozylon,  ^l.  monozyla,  sb. :  Mod.  Gk.  fr.  Gk.  ftoM^Xot, 
—  'of  a  single  piece-of-wood'.    See  quotations. 

1776  a  roan  waded  and  procured  us  a  monoxylo  or  tray — the  trunk  of  a  tree 
made  hollow. ..capable  of  entertaining  very  few  persons;  long,  narrow,  and  un- 
steady...but  on  record  among  vessels  in  primitive  use:  R.  Chandler,  Tmv, 
Greece^  p.  381.  —  the  monoxyla  or  siciffs  carry  everything  to  and  fro ;  ib. 
1830  we  observed  two  monoxyla  rowing  towards  us  very  swiftly:  T.  S.  HuGHBS, 
Trmi.  n  SUUy,  VoL  a.  ch.  xi.  p.  386. 

mens,  .r^. :  Lat :  mountain,  hilL 

1668  /4nM....Do  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  chaige-hous*  on  the  top  of  the 
niountaint  HoU  Or  mons,  the  hill :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  i,  89. 

•monseignenr, //.  messeignenn,  sb.:  Fr. :  'my  lord',  a 
title  of  honor  applied  to  dignitaries  of  France ;  a  dignitary  of 
the  Court  or  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  correct  to  use  this 
title  before  proper  names.    See  seigiienr. 

1603  Suffiragans  &  Montseniors  baue  allowance  in  other  Catbolike  countries : 
W.  Watson,  QwmU^U  of  Reiir.  *•  Slal;  p.  94.  —  he  was  made  McHtuit- 
nnr:  ii.,p.  s^  16M  that  Monseigneur  has  been  but  lately  possessed  of  it: 
H.  Lister,  Jtntrn.  ta  Paru,  p.  30s.  1863  but  things  were  soon  carried 

farther  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  introduction  of  Votrt  Attettt^  on  occasions  of 
state  ceremony,  and  MoHuigneuTy  in  the  fiunily  circle:  Tr.  Bourrunn/s  Mem. 
tf.  Benapartt,  cb.  ix.  p.  117. 

•monsieiir,  pi.  messieiirs,  sb. :  Fr. :  my  lord,  sir.  In  Eng., 
corrupted  to  mo{u)nseer,  mounser. 

1.  the  ordinary  title  of  honor  and  courtesy  in  France, 
used  as  an  address  and  prefix  to  proper  names;  formerly 
often  applied  to  the  king  of  France. 

1040  the  frenchmen  were  constreigned  to  reise  their  assiege  Mounser  de 
Lantrech  beynge  dead:  W.  Thomas,  Hut.  Itat.,  fol.  136  V  (is6i).  bef.lSOS 
in  Fiance... uiey  salute  their  Icing  by  the  name  Sir,  Monsieur :  GREBNB^rZoM^ 
Fttr.,  Wks.,  p.  93  (1861).  1603  let  Mouiuirur  and  the  Sonti^Ht  \  That  doth 

Nauarrtu Sfayn-tmnii  Scepter  govemj  Be  all,  by  all,  their  Countries  Fathers 
deapt:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dh  Barlat,  Handy-Crafts,  p.  39a  (iSoSX  bef. 

1604  And  I  have  been  told  that  Mowuieur  will  needs  descend  so  much  as  to 
visit  her  in  her  lodging:  In  Wotton's  Lett.^  VoL  i.  {Cmbaia)^  ji.  354  (1654X 
1664  The  Monsieur  could  not  brook  the  Honour  the  english  King  got  in  the 
Service;  R.  Whitlock.  Zootomia,  p.  453.  1694  We  had  still  a  trick  that  wou'd 
prevail,  I  And  make  Montieur  his  stars  bewail:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  Sal., 
VoL  II.  p.  38  (i8«o)l 

2.  the  specific  title  formerly  given  to  the  eldest  brother  of 
the  king  of  France. 

1646  The  King  having  dispos'd  already  of  bis  3.  Sisters,  began  to  think  on  a 
Match  for  Monsieur  his  Brother:  HowBix,  Lewis  Xltl.,  p.  7s. 

3.  a  gentleman,  esp.  a  gentleman  of  France. 

1678 — 80  my  yunge  Italianate  Seignior  and  French  Monsieur:  Gab. 
Harvbv,  Lett.  Bk„  p.  65  (1884).  1600  I  would  tell  you,  which  Madame 
lou'd  a  Montieur:  B.  Jonson,  Cynlk.  Rev.,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  p.  319  (1616X  1631 

a  French  monseur,  a  Spanish  doo:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  3, 
Mem.  3,  Vol.  u.  p.  18  (i837X  1680  heere  are  a  payre  of  Monsiuers  |  Had 

they  becne  in  your  pUice  would  have  run  away:  Massinger^  Picture,  ii.  3,  sig. 
Eic".  1641  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  monsieurs  of  Pans  to  take  our  hope- 
fufyouth  into  their  slight  and  prodigal  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  aeain 
transformed  into  mimics,  apes,  and  kickshows:  Milton,  Of  Kduc,,  Wjcs., 
VoL  I.  p.  384  (x8o6X  1673  The  English  Monsieurs  rise  in  mutiny,  |  Crying 

confound  him:  Shadwell,  Miser,  ProL,  sig.  K-xtfi.  1706  Ye  wives  a  use- 

All  hint  from  this  might  uke,  |  The  heavy,  old,  despotick  kingdom  shake,  J  And 
make  your  matrimonial  Monsieurs  quake:  Vanbrugh,  Con/ed.,  EpiL,  Wks., 
VoL  n.  p.  88  ("776).  1766  Says  I,  "  Master  Ringbone,  I've  nothing  to  fear,  I 
Tho'  you  be  a  Lord,  and  your  man  a  Mounseer" ;  C  Amstbt,  New  Bath  Gssiae, 
Let.  V. 

4.  a  Frenchman. 

1631  his  train  of  ruffling  loog-haird  Monsieurs :  Howbll,  Lett.,  11.  L  |>.  3 
^45).  1646  for  which  reason  a  monsieur  in  our  vessel  was  extremely  afraid : 
VELVH,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  87  (1873).  1609  No  sooner  was  the  Fi«ndiinan's 
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causa  embraced  |  Then  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Don  outweighed :  Dbtdbh, 
On  O.  Cromw.,  ai.  1660  the  leight  Mounsire  the  grave'  Den  outwaigh'd : 

Spbat,  DeatA  0/ Oliver,  p.  6.  bef.  1670  Neither  could  the  Memienrt 

squeeze  any  more  out  of  nim,  against  the  Ratification  of  the  French  Marriage: 
J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  WiUiams,  Pt.  II.  4,  p.  6  (1693).  1703  he's  but  a  Mon- 

tieur: Wvchbrlbv,  Gent.  Dane.  Mast.,  L  p.  3.  1810  Mr.  Bumey  has  been 
to  Calais,  and  has  come  a  travelled  Monsieur:  C  Lajib,  Lttttrt,  VoL  1.  p.  195 
(Ainger). 

•mongignmre,  sb.:  It :  'my  lord',  an  Italian  title  of  honor, 
used  as  an  address  and  as  a  prefix  to  proper  names,  esp.  as 
the  title  of  prelates  and  cardinals.    See  signore. 

1641  I  know  Bilson  hath  deciphered  us  all  the  gallantries  of  signore  and 
monstgnore,  and  monsieur,  as  circumstantially  as  any  punctualist  of  Castile, 
Naples,  or  Fountain-Bleau,  could  have  done:  Milton,  Ck.  Govt.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  t 
Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  125  (1806X  1670  I  went  to  see  the  Sacristy  of  this  Church, 

where  by  express  leave  from  the  Mentirnor,  who  had  the  chief  care... 1  saw  the 
Holy  Relics:  R.  Lassbls,  Vty.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  37  (1698X 

Monsoon  {J. a),  monzoon,  monson,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
monson,  or  Sp.  monson,  or  Port  monfSo:  a  regular  wind 
which  in  India,  China,  and  the  Eastern  seas,  blows  for  half 
the  year  from  the  north-east,  and  for  the  other  half  from  the 
south-west;  a  storm  accompanying  the  change  of  the  said 
regular  winds;  any  regular  winds  with  alternating  direction. 

1S98  Tbey  must  sayle  with  Mtnttaynt  that  is  with  tides  of  the  year  which 
they  name  by  the  windes,  which  blow  certaine  monthes  in  the  yeaie:  Tr.  y.  Van 
Limcktteiit  Vof.,  Bk.  \.  ch.  iv.  p.  ii/i.  —  In  Gea  they  stayed  till  the  Monaoo, 
or  time  of  the  windes  came  in  to  sayle  for  China :  ib. ,  ch.  xdL  p.  143/1.  1099  the 
shins  are  to  depart  at  their  due  times  (called  Monsons):  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyaget, 
Vol  II.  L  p.  375.  "  -■ ""    *    ■  ■  •   •  ■ 

on  this  coast  the 

which  the  tides  set):  ih..  Vol.  iiL  n.  733.  xoav  «  auiiimuu,  m  uiuumlimuuuo, 

Herycano:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  wkt^  p.  795  (1884X  1663  we  should  soon 

ive  the  Manton.v\aA:  J.  Daviks,  Tr.  MMOelslo,  Bk.  111.  p.  197  (1669X      167T 
hey  observe  here  that  tn»  Monzoones  blow  West  and  North-west  from  Augutt 


iL  II.  L  p.  375.  1600  And  the  sayd  shippe  must  go  in  this  height,  because 

on  this  coast  there  are  no  Monfoins  \marg.,  Monzoins  are  certaine  set  winds  with 

1686  a  Tumado,  a  mounthsoune, 


have 
They 


(1645). 

EVELV 


Atsgntt 
1691  the  Moonaoons  and 


to  OcA>Vr:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  7'rar.,  p.  356.  

Trade-winds  should  be  so  constant  and  periodical  ev«n  to  the  30th  Degree  of 
Latitude  all  round  the  Globe :  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  I.  p.  100  (1701X  ITU 

the  Tnule- Winds,  the  Monsoons,  and  other  Winds :  Spectator,  No.  553,  Dec  3, 
p.  785/3  (MorleyX  1777  and  as  soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  in,  toolc 

their  departure  from  Ooelis:  Robertson.  America,  Bk.  i.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  43 
(1834).  1797   the  violence  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  at  the  time  they  crossed  the 

Bay  of  Bengal :  Wellington,  Sufpl.  Desf.,  Vol.  i.  p.  3j  (1858).  1888  The 
advent  ot  the  south-west  monsoon,  bringing  the  tains:  Lord  Saltodn,  Scraps, 
VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  18a. 

monstrari  digito:  Lat    See  digito monstraiL 

monstmm  horrendiun  informe  ingens,  cui  lumen 
ademptum,  phr.:  Lat:  a  monster  dreadful,  misshapen, 
huge,  whose  sight  was  destroyed.    Virg.,  Aen.,  3,  658. 

1608  MiDDLBTON,  A  Trick,  iv.  5,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  341  (i885X  »  1648 

What,  to  be  your  own  carvers  and  choosers,  and  hourly  lye  at  the  mercy  of  your 
enemy  and  conquerour  that  has  the  prerogative  power  of  a  negative  voice?  Mott- 
strum  horrendum :  A  larunt  to  Head  Quarters,  p.  7.  1662  'tis  better  to  be  an 
Argus  in  obedience,  then  a  Cyclops  a  monstrum  horrendum,  dr*c. :  N.  Culveb- 
WEL,  Light  0/ Nature,  ch.  xv.  p.  164. 

montan'to, sb.:  It  or  Sp. montanU :  a  straight  two-handed 
broadsword ;  a  stroke  in  fencing.    Anglicised  as  montant. 

1698  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant:  Shaks., 
Merry  Wives,  iL  3,  37.  1098  the  special]  rules,  as  your  Punto,  your  Reuersa, 
your  Stoccata,  your  Imbrvccata,  your  Passada,  your  Montanto:  B.  Jonson, 
£v.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  iv.  7,  Wks.,  p.  54  (1616X 

mont-de-pi^t^  sb.:  Fr.,  'fund  of  piety':  a  pawnbroking 
shop  established  by  public  authority. 

1864  I  saw  his  grandeur  when  I  went  lately  to  Strasbourg,  on  my  last  pQ- 
grimage  to  the  Mont  de  PUti:  Thackbrat,  Newcemtt,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxviiL  p.  307 
U879X 

*monte, .r^. :  Sp. :  mountain;  forest;  a  Spanish  gambling 
game  of  cards. 

1843  and  the  Mexicans  were  amusing  themselves  by  gambling  at  monte  for 
pennies:  New  World,  VoL  iv.  p.  339.  1846   Both  sexes. ..amuse  themselves 

In  the  evening  with  monte  (a  hazard  game):  A.  Wislizenus,  Tour  N.  Mexico, 
p.  37  (i848X 

jasaAA,fem.  -de,  part.:  Fr. :  furnished,  prepared. 

1848  These  mansions  are  to  be  had...unfuinished,  where,  if  you  have  credit 
with  Messrs.  Gillows  or  Bantings,  you  can  get  them  splendidly  monUtt  and 
decorated  entirely  according  to  your  own  fancy:  Thackbrav,  Vais.  Fair, 
VoL  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  11  (1879X 

^>monte  di  pietk,  phr. :  It,  'fund  of  piety':  a  pawnbroking 
shop  established  by  public  authority. 

1664  Monte  de  pietA,  an  Hospital  of  60000.  Duckets  of  yeerly  Revenue: 
Howbll,  Partkenop.,  Pref.,  sig.  A  i  v«.  1787   The  Monte  di  Pietd  was 

established  first  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1496,  to  restrain  the  usury  of  the  Jews : 
P.  Beckporo,  Lett./r.  Ital.,  Vol.  i.  p.  331  (1805).  1888  'The  library  has 

been  nearly  doubled  with  the  addition  of  the  Lincei  stock,  and  so  has  the  picture 

Sallery  with  the  addition  of  186  first-class  pictures  from  the  Monte  di  Piet^  whera 
bey  had  been  pawned  ages  ago  by  destitute  aristocratic  families:  Atheneeum, 
Aug.  18,  p.  318/1. 

montebank :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  mountebank. 
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Monteflascone,  sb. :  It. :  name  of  a  fine  Italian  wine,  so 
called  from  the  place  of  its  production  in  central  Italy. 

1833  two  flaslH  of  Montifiucone :  J.  Wilson,  Ntctet  Amtnt.,  iv.  in  BUcIf 
vkmCs  Mag.,  VoL  xii.  p.  loo. 

Montem,  ace.  of  Lat.  mons  {g.  v.) :  name  of  a  triennial 
Eton  custom  formerly  prevalent,  vis.  of  the  scholars  going  on 
Whit-Tuesday  in  gay  uniform  with  a  band  and  flags  to  a 
mound  near  the  Bath  Road,  still  called  Salt  Hill,  after  having 
collected  "salt",  i.e.  money,  for  the  captain  of  the  schooL 

1814  Gtnt.  Mag.,  Jane,  i.  537. 

'"montera,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  hunting-cap,  a  horseman's  cap, 
having  flaps  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  face ;  in  combin.  mon- 
Uro-cap. 

] 

and 

1633  ., , -    j<    - 

man,  Pt.  II.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  v^.  131.  1T63  A  Montcro-cap  and  two  Turkish 

tobacco-pipes:  Sterns,  Tritt.  Skand.,  vi.  xxiv.  Wks.,  p.  373  (1839),  1833—3 
a  Urge  montero^ap,  that  enveloped  his  head:  Scott.  Ptv,  Peak,  ch.  xxxv. 
p.  404  (1886).  1846  the  men  are  clad  in  ><iA>/a>i^  and  wear  sinaular 

mmttnu  with  a  red  plume  and  peacock's  feather:  Ford,  Handbk.  SfatH,  Pt.  li. 
p.  652. 

montero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  huntsman. 

1839  As  Don  Lorenzo  approached  the  camp  he  saw  a  montero  who  stood 
sentinel;  Irving,  jf/offruA  CArtfMrc/rr,  vii,  77.    [C.] 

montgolfier  (,z.2.=^,  sb.:  Ene.  fr.  Fr.  montgolfiire:  a 
balloon  on  the  same  principle  as  the  first  balloon  ever  raised, 
that  of  the  brothers  Montgolfier,  1783,  which  was  inflated  by 
lighting  a  fire  under  the  aperture  of  the  immense  bag,  and 
so  heating  the  enclosed  air. 

montoir,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  horse-block,  a  block  or  stone  used  in 
mounting  a  horse. 

montross:  Anglo-Ind.    Seematroes. 
montseigneur,  montsenior:  Fr.    See  moiiseigiienr. 
monumentum    acre    perennius:    Lat     See   ezegi 
monnmentum,  &c. 
monzoon.    See  moiuoon. 
moocharie.    See  mohair, 
moodir:  Arab.    Seemndir. 
mooftee :  Arab.    Seemtiftl'. 

mooktar,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  mukhty&r,  it.  Arab. 
M«jfeA/iir,''< chosen':  an  attorney. 

1834  The  most  busy  personages  of  this  multitude,  were  the  Mookhtars,  or 
those  native  attorneys,  who  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  at  every  public  office, 

,  ready  to  take  up  the  business  of  any  applicant :  Baboo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xvii.  p.  390. 

moola(e),  moolla(h):  Anglo-Ind.    See  mollalL 

lBO<dTM,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  mulvf,  Arab,  maulavt: 
a  judge,  a  doctor  of  the  law. 

1636  Amongst  the  Turkes  there  are  no  Religious  houses^  nor  Mooastertes  t 
onely  the  Ttckeks  of  the  Moulnuet,  (which  ar«  an  order  of  Dtru€t$kta,  that 
tume  round  with  Musike  in  their  Diuine  Seruice):  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  11. 
Bk.  ix.  p.  x6ii.  1773  in  the  Pbousdance  Audaulet,  the  Cauree  and  Muftee 

of  the  district,  and  two  Moulewys,  shall  sit  to  expound  the  Law:  OnUr  of  Council 
o/H.  E.  I.  C,  in  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  CkmrH,  13/a.  1784  A  Pundit  in  Bengal 
or  Molavee  |  May  daily  see  a  carcase  bum :  N.  B.  Halhed,  in  Calcutta  Rev., 
VoL  XXVI.  p.  79.  [Yule]  1799  the  cazi  and  mufti  of  the  place,  and  two 
moulavies... shall  sit  with  the  said  Judge  to  expound  the  Mohammedan  law: 
WsLUNGTON,  Suffl.  Detf.,  Vol.  I.  p.  2«i  (1858).  1834  the  Holy  Moolavee 
was  sent  on  board  the  ship :  Baioa,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiL  p.  353. 

«inoonBhe«,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  munsht,  fr.  Arab. 
munski:  an  amanuensis,  a  native  teacher  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. 

1776  The  persons  examined. ..were  Cbmaul  O  Deen,  his  Moooshy,  Mathew 
Heranda,  and  Timothy  Pereiia:  Trialofjoupk  Fotokej^lx. 

brook  was  imj — ■■ — " •-  *-  '-*  '*•*-  *' — -^~  '" *" 

from  the  Nat 
have 


^  .     ,  ,  .  1787  Mr.Cole- 

:  was  imprudent  enough  to  let  this  Moonshea  (Persian  Clerk)  take  a  present 
the  Nabob  of  10,000  rupees:  Gent,  Mag..y.  924/1.  1789  When  you 

had  a  copy  of  the  Persian  Hermit,  I  shall  be  glad  to  borrow  it,  that  my 


muHtki  may  transcribe  \\. :  Sir  W.  Tones,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  cxl.^  pw  137 
(1831X  1799   if  he  is  in  want  of^money,  desire  my  moonshee  to     * 

some:  Wellington.  SuMl,  Desf.,  Vol  i.  p.  313  (i8;8).  1838 

the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  tne  Moosulmauns,  are  to  be  umnd 


1^7 
Ju  Co 


learned  1 


igst 


called  by  the  former  pundits,  by  the  latter  moonshees;  Asiatic  Costumes,  p.  73. 
1834  a  Moonshee  stood  respectfully  behind :  Baboo,  VoL  l.  ch.  liL  p.  5a  1878 
some  books  in  the  vernacular,  over  which  the  ensign  pores  with  a  moonskce'. 
Edw.  Bradoon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p.  113. 

'*moonsifl|  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Arab.  muitfiK 
-»'a  judge' :  a  native  civil  judge  of  the  lowest  grade.    [Yule] 


1818  munsi&,  or  native  justices;  sM  Refortfrom  Sel.  Comm.  on  E.  India, 
p.  33.    P^ule]  1873  a  principal  Sudder  Ameen  or  judge,  and  a  subordinate 

judge  or  moonsiff;  Eow.  Bhaddon,  L(fe  ix  India,  ch.  v.  p.  168. 


Mora  a  national  game  of  great  antiquitr;  S.  Rocbrs,  Notts  to  Italy, 


moor:  Anglo-Ind.    Seemolinr. 

moorie:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mohnrrer. 

moose,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  native  N.  Amer. :  an  American  quad- 
ruped, A  Ices  malchis  or  Alces  atnericana,  closely  allied  to 
the  European  elk,  if  not  identical  with  it. 

1634  Moos,  a  beast  bigger  than  a  Sug  [Ust  of  the  beasts  of  New  England]: 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  731  (1884^ 

Mooslim:  Arab.    See  Moslem. 

moot(ii)snddy,  sb,:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  mutofaddf:  a 
native  accountant. 

1683  Cossadass  ye  chief  Secretary,  Mutsuddies,  and  ye  Nabobs  Chief  Eunuch 
will  be  paid  all  their  money  beforehand :  Hedges,  Diary,  Jan.  6.  (Vnle]  1776 
Ramchunder  Sein  is  a  mutsuddy,  and  I  am  a  man  of  reputation :  TriaJ of  yostfk 
Fomkt,  c,  3/1.  1800  The  amildar  of  Nunjuncode  was  here  yesterday,  with 
one  of  liis  muttaseddees  ;  Wellington,  Disf.,  VoL  1.  p.  6t  (184^).  1n4  the 
busy  Oanies,  Accountants,  and  Mootusuddies;  Baboo,  Vol.  lu  en.  iiL  p.  41. 

mophty:Arab.    See  mufti'. 

moauenr,  /em.  moanense,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  mocking, 
derisive,  flippant,  quizzing;  a  quiz,  a  mocker. 

1866  with  some  gay  mot,  which  still  rang  with  something  of  the  old  raoqueur, 
bewitdiing  wit,  would  laise  a  laugh  at  the  right  moment :  Ouida,  Stratksnorr, 
VoL  II.  ch.  xxu.  p.  378. 

mora*,  sb.:  It.:  a  game  very  popular  in  Italy,  in  which 
the  players  guess  how  many  fingers  of  the  right  hand  one  of 
their  number  has  extended. 

1838 

p.  238. 

mora*,  sb. :  Gk.  itopa :  a  division  of  the  Spartan  infantry. 

1886  Very  few  months  eUpsed  between  that  event  (the  destruction  of  the 
Loog  Walls]  and  Iphicrates's  demolition  of  the  Ijicedawionian  mom  t  A  tksmntm, 
Dec  4,  p.  737/'. 

Morabit:  Arab.    See  Uarabout. 

*moraine,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  acctmiulation  of  detritus  along  the 
edge  of  a  glacier. 

1813  Such  collections  of  stony  fragments. ..in  the  Swiss  cantons  receive  the 
name  of  Moraines:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  33,  p.  174.  1833  The  ice  brings  down 

stones  of  all  sizes,  which  are  deposited  on  tne  lower  extremity  of  the  mclined 
plane  or  channel,  where  the  ice  melts,  fanning  then  one  or  more  transverse  ridges, 
called  Moraine,  parallel  to  each  other:  L.  SlMOND,  Switzerland,  VoL  1.  p.  35s. 
1866  I  was  greatly  interested  by  a  glacier  that  occupied  the  head  of  the  raoiaine ; 
E.  K.  Kans,  Arctic  Exflor.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxv.  p.  334. 

'"morale,  sb.:  Fr.,  'morals',  'morality',  confused  in  Eng. 
with  Fr.  m<7r<</,=' mental  faculties',  'spirits':  spirits,  moral 
condition  (esp.  in  relation  to  courage  and  endurance). 

1768  If  you  would  know  their  morale,  read  Paschal's  Lettres  Prwineialts: 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoT  11.  Na  48,  p.  309(1774).  1814  there  is  a 
sad  deficit  in  the  moralo  of  that  article  upon  my  part :  BVRON,  in  Moore's  L(/i, 
p.  ^38  (1875).  1889  and  here  the  Frank  traveller  may  see  more  of  the  habits 

ana  morale  of  the  Turkish  women  than  he  can  hope  to  do  elsewhere ;  Miss 
Pardob,  Beauties  of  ike  Bosph.,  p.  23.  1844  the  influence  which  the  defeat 

at  Ligny  exercised  over  the  Mumt/r  of  the  Prussian  array:  W.  Sibornb,  IVaterioo, 
VoL  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  303.  1863  our  complete  solitude,  combined  with  nennaoent 
darkness,  began  to  affect  our  ivMrair:  E.  IC.  Kane,  \itGriniutlExfod.,iALX3ua. 
p.  967.  1878  Deronda  saw  many  queer-looking  Israelites.. .just  distinguish* 

able  from  oueer-looking  Christians  of  the  same  mixed  moralt :  GBa  EuoT,  Dan. 
Deronda,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxxii.  p.  373. 

morass  {—  -L),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  moeras :  a  bog,  a  swamp. 

1706  Morass,  a  moorish  ground,  a  marsh,  fen,  or  bog:  Phillips,  World  of 
Words.  1738  nor  the  deep  morass  |  Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilder* 
ness  I  Pick  your  nice  way:  Thomson,  Autumn,  476.  bcf.  1763  See  him 

o'er  hiU,  morass,  or  mound, J  Where'er  the  speckled  game  is  found  :  Shsnstonb, 
Jf«ni//'t«vr,  Progressof  Taste,  3J,  Wks.,  p.  31;  (1854).,  1776  the  morass 
of  which  I  had  a  perfect  view  firom  the  top  of  Prion,  was  this  port;  R.  Chandler, 
Trav.  Asia  Minor^  p.  139.  1860  No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold,  |  Or 
low  morass  and  whispering  reed :  Temmvson,  In  Mtm,,  c  iL 

*morbideB(a,  sb. :  It. :  the  quality  of  flesh-painting,  which 
gives  it  a  life-like  smoothness  and  delicacy. 

1661  a  kind  of  Tenderness,  by  the  Italians  termed  Morbideua:  ReUo. 
Walton.,  p.  ;3  (1685).        1733  out,  the  Beauty !  the  MorUdetaal  the  Thought 


......      ..         1733 

and  Expression  I  Richardson,  Statues,  A*c.,  in  Italy,  p.  58. 

colouring  of  Titian,  and  the  Graces,  the  mordideua  of  Guido :  Lord  Chester* 

FIELD, 

you  don 
marck^  Bk. 


nz  of  I  itian,  and  the  Graces,  the  morbtdessa  of  Outdo : 
Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  i,  p.  3  (i?;^         1874  you  took  ti 
n't  understand  morbidesxa,  and  that  sort  of  thinSL;  Gao. 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  56.  1883  in  them  the  patbos  of  1 


ingpu 
ig^  Gao.  Eliot,  Middle- 
p.  56.  1888  in  them  the  patnos  of  the  LacKoon,  the 

morbtdezza"  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  and  the  giace  of  the  Flora  are  combiiied; 
C.  C.  Perkins,  Ital.  Scul/t.,  p.  384. 

morblen,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  expletive  equal  to  'sdeatA ;  a  profane 
oath,  corrupted  fr.  Mort  Dien  {f.  v.). 

1679  Morbleau:  Shadwell,  True  Widow,  iL  p.  3a  1693  Morileus 

and  Jernses  were  but  common  Sport,  |  Oatbes  only  for  the  Lacquies  of  the  Court ; 
M.  Morgan,  Lato  Victory,  p.  it.  1833—3  he  upset  both  horse  and 

Frenchman — MoribUu  I  thrilling  from  his  tongue  as  h«  rolled  on  the  ground ; 
Scott,  Ptv.  Peak,  ch.  xxviL  p.  311  (1886)1 
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*morcean,  pi.  moxceanz,  ^. :  Fr. : .  a  morsel,  a  ,  dainty 
specimen. 

1767  1  daresav  Metastasio  despises  those  litde  morttaujc  of  sing-song: 
Bbattib,  LetUrt,yo\.  I.  No.  13,  p.  39  (i8»)i  1807  We  musi  not  withhold 
the  following  marreau  from  our  reaiders:  Edtn.  R*v-,  Vol.  9,  p.  324.  1828 

here's  another  prime  morceau:  J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambros.,  vii.  in  Blackwood's 
^<^..  Vol  Xfll.  p.  379.  1848    the  wonderful  m^rr^'aw  of  music  now  per- 

formed :  Thackbrav,  Mite.  Ettayi,  p.  37  (iSSjX  1877  One  little  maneau 

of  scenery  seems  to  lead  naturally  to  the  next:  L.  W.  M.  Ixkichaxt,  Mint  is 
TUnt,  ch.  iv.  p.  39  (1879). 

mordidtiu,  mordicns,  adv.:  Lat:  with  the  teeth,  with 
clenched  teeth. 

1663  And  many,  to  defend  that  faith,  |  Fought  it  out  mordicus  to  death : 
S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  i.  Cant,  l  p.  (o.  bef.  17S3  they  adhered  mtr- 

didtus  to  their  respective  Propositions :  R.  North,  Exmmtn,  iii.  vi.  53,  p.  463 
(•740X 

mordisheen.    See  mort-de-chien. 

*iaAre,  sb. :  Lat,  abl.  of  »«^f,= 'custom',  'habit',  'manner': 
'in  the  fashion'  (way,  manner),  used  with  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns; as  m.  AHglico,=Hn  English  fashion  ,  m.forensi,—^'\VL 
the  forensic  manner',  'after  the  fashion  of  lawyers'';  m. 
maj'Srum,= 'ia  the  style  of  (one's)  ancestors';  m.  meo,='in 
my  own  way';  m.  ««o,='in  his  own  way'. 

1838  I  now  sit,  digesting  with  many  a  throe  the  iron  thews  of  a  British  beef- 
steak— mont  AiiglieOt  immeasiirablv  tough;  Lord  Lytton,  Ptlkam^  ch.  xxii. 
1^  58  (■859X  .  1699  This  is  to  be  understood.. .w^rv^nrMji,  when  they  [thy 

sins]  shall  be  set  in  order  as  so  many  indictments  for  thy  rebellion  and  treason': 
S.  Charhock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  v.  p.  jis  (1866X 
1860  and  possessed  each  of  them,  apparently,  of.  at  least  one  pig,  which  Ls  con- 
sidered, mart  Hibemieo  ['Irish'],  part  of  the  family:  Once  a  Week,  Jan.  ai, 
p.^84/3.  1890  O'Bymc.gets  shot  by  his  followers,  mart  Hibernico,  in 

mistake  for  the  weU-meaniog  Norman  oppressor  Randal  Fitzmaurice :  A  (keneenm. 
May  17,  p.  637/3.  1600  bee  might  proceed  in  the  suite  at  his  owne  good 

pleasure,  mare  maicrum  .i.  (according  to  the  aundent  manner  used  by  their 
forefitthers,]  either  by  order  of  law... :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxvi.  p.  585. 
1628  Therefore,  his  motion  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  more  majorum, 
should  draw  a  petition  de  droict  to  his  majesty:  In  Court  &*  Times  of  Cnas.  /» 
VoL  I.  p.  354  (1B48).  1682  he  told  us,  by  way  of  discourse,  that  my  Lord  of 

NorthumMrliuid,  upon  this  great  change  of  fortune,  must  more  majorum  give 
the  kin^  an  aid ;  ib..  Vol.  11.  p.  197.  1713  I  have,  I  know  not  bow,  been 

drawn  mto  tattle  of  myselfl  more  majorum,  almost  the  length  of  a  whole 
Guardian :  Addison,  Cuardtan,  No.  98,  'Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  174  (i8j6X  1810 

The  preface,  more  moo,  is  short  and  explicit :  Southev,  Lett.,  VoL  n.  p.  903 
0856),  1823  I  pondered  on  these  things,  mare  meo:  Scott,  Quent,  Dur,, 

Pref.,  p.  36  (1886X  1888  He,  however,  added,  more  solito  [''usual'],  that 

he  could  not  desire  the  non-acquisition :  Standard,  Sept.  17,  p.  3/1.  1868 

For  these  details,  M.  de  Beauchesne,  more  suo,  gives  us  no  warrant,  but  they 
are  confirmed  en  gros  by  the  Journal  of  Madame  Royale,  cited  in  a  former 
page:  I.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  p.  383  (1857).  1872  The  editor 
of  the  Calcutta  Gazette '  is,  more  suo,  wry  brief  in  bis  notices:  £dw.  Braddon, 
Li/e  in  India,  ch.  iiL  p.  77.  1887  Dr.  Stubbs  ejc  catkedrd  gives  place  and 

date:  Mr.  Freeman  more  tuo  cuts  the  Gordian  knot:  AtJkenaum,  Sept  34, 
p.  399/3-  1612  hee  spoke  to  his  Lord  with  bis  Cap  in  his  hand,  his  head 

bowed,  and  his  body  bended  {more  Turcesco  ('Turkish']):  T.  Shelton,  Tr. 
Don  Quixote,  Ft.  ill.  ch.  vi.  p.  176. 

morella,  sb. :  It. :  a  morel,  a  kind  of  edible  mushroom. 

1713  In  the  plain  unstudied  Sauce  |  Nor  TreuJU,  nor  Morillia  was ;  {  Nor 
cott'd  the  mighty  Patriarch's  Board  |  One  far-fetch'd  Ortoleuu  afford :  Countess 
OP  WlNCMELSEA,  Miscelituiy  Poemt,  p.  35. 

morello,  sb. :  It. :  "the  colour  murrie"  (Florio) ;  the  name 
of  an  acid,  dark-coloured  variety  of  cherry;  also,  attrib. 

1098  Morello  di  ferro;  and  di  sale,  doe  make  a  Morello  (which  colour  is 
either  bay  or  murrie):  R.  Haydockr,  Tr.  Lomatiut,  Bk.  ill.  p^  99.  1664 

Save  and  sow  all  stoney  and  hard  Kernels  and  Seeds;  such  as  Black  Ckerry, 
Morellos,  Black  Heart,  all  ^ood:  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hort.,  p.  319(1739).  1767 

CAfrrtn... Kentish,  or  Flemish,  Portugal,  Morella:  J.  Abbrcrohbie,  Ev.  Man 
own  Gardener,  p.  674/1  (1803). 

'^moregqne,  moresk  (.=.  ±),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  moresque ;  moresco, 
It.:  adj.  and  sb.:  Moorish,  in  Moorish  style;  a  person  or 
thing  in  Moorish  style. 

I.  adj.:  in  Moorish  fashion,  in  imitation  of  Moorish 
design. 

1684  a  Moresco  piece  of  Painting  in  Or  and  Ainre:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Ttsvemiet't 
Trav.,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  i.  p.  39.  1817  The  rich  moresque-work  of  the  roof  of  gold  : 
T.  Moors,  LaJla  Rookk,  Wks.,  p.  11  (i860).  1883  Ida  benn  a  mauresque 

border  for  a  tawny  plush  curtain:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Caff,  VoL  11.  ch.  ii. 
P-  53- 

3.  sb. :  {a)  the  Moorish  language ;  {b)  the  morris  (Moorish) 
dance. 

a.  161S  yet  retaine  some  print  of  the  Punicke  language,  yet  10,  that  they 
now  differ  not  much  from  the  Moresco:  Geo.  Sandys,  Tnai.,  f.  338  (1633). 
1684  the  little  Moresco  or  Gibbrish  of  the  Country:  J.  P.,  "Tr.  Tavemtet's 
Trav.,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iL  p.  ^7, 

b.  1628  and  accordmg  to  the  sound  they  dance  and  moue  their  feet,  as  it 
were  in  a  Moresco:  Purchas,  Piterims,  VoL  n.  Bk.  viL  p.  toao. 

morglay,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  (see  claymore) :  a  claymore ; 
in  Arthurian  legend,  Morglay  is  the  name  of  the  sword  of 
Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton. 
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bef.  1626  carrying  |  Their  morglays  in  their  hands:  Bead.  &  Ft.,  Htiiett 
Man's  Fortune,  L  i.    [C]  beC  1608  A  trusty  Morglay  in  a  rusty  Sheath: 

J.  Clevei-and,  Wks.,  p.  390(1687), 

*morgae,  .r^. :  Fr.:  (a)  a  stately  mien,  haughtiness;  {ji)  a 
dead-house,  a  building  where  the  bodies  of  those  who  are 
found  dead  are  placed  for  identification. 

a.  1833  poured  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  on  the  aiistocratlcal  moriue  of 
our  upper  classes :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  5^,  p.  450.  1845  they  maintain  thdr 

exdusiveness  and  morgue  in  not  undignified  poverty:  Warburton,  Crnr.  6* 
Cross,  VoL  I.  p.  33  (1848).  1877  some  official  Prussians — all  padding  and 

bureaucratic  morgue,  but  of  much  distinction:  L.  W.  M.  Lock  hart,  Mtm  is 
TUnt,  ch.  xix.  pi  174  (1879).  1888  As  for  his  morgue,  Mr.  JeaAtaoa'som 

book  quite  sufficieotly  exposes  its  quality  as  (ar  as  facts  go:  Sat.  Ret.,  Joae  t<, 
P-  77»- 

0.  USS  liitVwpaoi  the  iati-bomc  or  Morgue  olT>Toatham:  Edin.  Sn., 
VoL  57.  P-  348. 

morillia:  It    See  morella. 

morion:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Fr.    See  morrion. 

moiisco,  sb.  and  adj. :  Sp.  motisco,  fem.  fru>risca,='l/loot- 
ish',  'a  Moor'.  Anglicised  as  morisk{e),  but  such  forms  may 
be  fr.  Fr.  moresque,  morisque  (Cotgr.,  "A  Morris,  or  Moorish, 
daunce"). 

1.  sb. :  1.    a  morris-dance. 

1608  With  lustie  frisks  and  liuely  bounds  hcing-in  |  Th'  Antike  Meriskt,  ud 
the  Matlackine:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Magnif..  p.  65  (1608).  1610 
Me  thinkes  Moriscoes  Kte  within  my  biaines:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 
Aa  6  r^ix.  1634  some  of  the  bride-maids  come  out  vnto  vs,  and  after  a 

Sallam  or  Congee  began  a  Morisko:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tnv.,  p.  ii> 

I.    sb.:  2.    a  morris-dancer. 

1B93  I  have  wen  |  Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Monaco:  Shaks.,  // 
Hen,  VI.,  iiL  1,  365. 

I.  sb. :  3.  a  Moor,  esp.  a  Moor  in  Spain  after  their  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards. 

1887  Mr.  Poole  carries  his  narrative  down  to  the  banishment  c£  the  Moiisoocs 
(from  Spain]  in  1610:  Atkeneeum,  Apr.  33,  p.  544/3. 

II.  adj.:  Moorish,  moresque. 

1647—8  some  dothe  speake  Moryske  speche :  Boorob,  Introducfiem,  ch. 
xxxviii.  p.  317  (>87o).  1600  a  curious  paire  of  stirrups  double  gilt  and  imcly 

wrought  after  the  Morisco  fashion :  John  Porv,  Tr.  Left  Hist.  A/r.,  p  9& 

motmo,  sb. :  Gk.  itopfni :  a  bugbear. 

1646  I  suppose  you  meant  that  name  only  as  a  mormo,to  fright  me:  Ham- 
mond, Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  355  (■674)-  bef.  1670  These  Mormo's,  and  ill  shaii'd 
Iealousies  hatch'd  in  Hell;  J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  Williams,  Pt.  i.  59,  p.  49(16^ 
671  They  run  from  it  as  a  mormo.  or  some  terrible  appearance :  John  Howe, 
Wits. ,  p.  3^3/3  (1834X  1678  nor  lookt  upon  as  such  an  AJfrigitt/ull  Bugbear  at 
Mormo  in  it:  Oudworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Pref.,  sig.  **  3  f. 

*morocco,  J^. :  shortiat  Morocco  leather:  goat-skin  leather 
named  from  the  city  of  Morocco  in  N.  Africa,  or  an  imitation 
of  the  same ;  also,  attrib. 

1743  all  the  volumes  of  my  Works  and  Translations  of  Homer,  bound  in  red 
morocco:  Pope,  Wkt.,  VoL  ix.  p.  368(1757).  1762  flexible  tubes  of  morocco 
leather:  Sterne,  Trist.  Shand.,  vi.  xxiv.  Wks.,  p.  373  (1839).  1896  The 

morocco  east  was  unlocked :  Lord  Beaconspibld,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  hr. 
p.  403(1881)1  1840  green  morocco  slippers:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p  14 

(1865),  1860  carrying  off  from  the  Major's  dressing-table  a  little  mofocoo 

box :  Thackeray,  Pendennts,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viL  pw  73  (1879). 

morone,//.  moronl,  sb.:  It:  "a  kinde  of  fish  much  like 
flesh,  that  is  eaten  in  Lent"  (Florio). 

abt.  1660  they  had  fissbed  all  the  wynter  and  had  saulted  great  quantitie  of 
Moroni  KoA  Caviari:  W.  Thomas,  Tr.  Sarbaev's  Trav.  Persia,  p.  13(187^ 

moroBO,/(rm.  morosa,  adj.:  It,  'slow',  'tardy':  incorrectly 
used  as  sb.,  meaning  'a  morose  person',  after  Lat  mdrOsus. 

1662  Such  Morosos  deserve  not  to  be  owners  of  an  articulate  voice  sounding 
through  the  Organ  of  a  Throat :  Fuller,  Worthies,  ii.  588  (181 1).  [DaviesJ 

Morpheus,  a  name  for  the  god  of  dreams,  apparently 
coined  by  Ovid  {Met.,  11,  633— 6)  fr.  Gk.  fM>p<^ij,='shape'; 
sleep  personified. 

1090  the  sad  humor  loading  their  eyeliddes,  |  As  messenger  of  Morpheus,  on 
them  cast  |  Sweet  slombring  deaw,  the  which  to  sleep  them  biddes :  Spens., 
F.  Q.,  1.  L  36.  1640  when  mortals  sleep  |  Their  languid  limbs  in  Mofpheus 

dulldeUght :  H.  More,  Pkil.  Po.,  r.  54,  p.  14  (1647).  1642  We  must  then- 
fore  say  that  there  is  something  in  us  that  is  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Morfkeusl 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  Pt  11.  i  xi.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  446  (iSsiX  1666 
Now  we  know  nothing,  nor  can  our  waking  thoughts  inform  us,  who  is  Morfikeus, 
and  what  that  leaden  Key  is  that  locks  us  up  within  our  senseless  Cels:  Glanvill, 
Scepsis,  ch.  iii.  p.  11  (1885X  1748  And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest 

dreams:  J.  Thomson,  Castle  0/ Indolence,  1.  xliv.  1807  fiimes  of  Morpheus' 
crown  about  his  head:  C  Kincslev,  Two  years  Ago,  ch.  xxiv.  p  414  (1877X 

^morphia,  si. :  Mod.  Lat.,  fr.  Morpheus  (q.  v.) :  morphine, 
a  narcotic  alkaloid,  which  is  the  most  important  constituent 
of  opium. 

1863  the  tranquillising  influences  employed  were  morphia,  crocoo  oil,  ur  a 
blister:  C.  Rbaob,  Head  Cask,  VoL  u.  p.  307. 
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MORRION 

morrion,  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  mcrrion,  or  Fr.  morion:  a 
metal  hat,  or  helmet  for  the  head,  introduced  into  England 
about  1500. 

1679  put  their  buts:anets  and  morrions  vpon  their  heads :  North,  TV.  Plu' 
tank,  p.  1030  (i6laX  1696   And  on  hU  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stoures)  | 

A  Euih  engraven  morioa  he  did  weare ;  Sfkns.,  F.  Q,,  vii.  vii.  38.  1600 

an  headpeece  or  morion:  Holland,  Tr.  Livif,  Bk.  i.  p.  30.  bef.  1686  we 

clap  our  musty  murrions  on,  I  And  trace  the  streets:  Bbau.  &  Fu,  PhiUutrr^ 
iv.  z.  [R,]  1833  the  removal  of  his  helmet,  or  more  properly,  of  his  morion, 
bad  suffeml  his  fair  locks  to  escape  in  profusion :  Scott,  Qutni.  Dttr.,  ch.  xv. 
p.  SOI  (1886)1 

morm,  s6. :  perhaps  fr.  Russ.  m<»y'  (-j  as  Fr.) :  a  walrus. 

1566  in  the  Ocean  the  beaste  cauled  Mors:  Ri  Eden,  Dtcadet,  Sect.  iv. 
3S3(>S85X  1898  which  fish  is  called  a  Morsse :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagti, 

>1. 1.  p.  337.  —  The  sea  adioyning,  breedes  a  certaine  beast,  which  they  call 
the  Mon^  which  seeketh  his  foode  vpon  the  rockes :  f^.,  p.  353.  16M    For 

that  which  is  commonly  called  a  Sea-horse,  is  properly  called  a  Morse:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Pstud.  Ep.,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  1^4(1686).  1668  Thebilu[of 
the  swords]  are  without  vnrds,  being  of  gold,  silver,  horn,  ivory,  ebony,  steel  or 
wool;  sometimes  of  the  Ribzuba  or  Morses  teeth;  Sir  Th.  Hbrbrrt,  Tntv., 
p.  398  (1677X  1673  The  Skeleton  of  a  Morsses  bead:  J.  Rav,  Jcum.  Law 
Cmntr.,  p.  346. 

monnre  (.f^— ).  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  morsure:  a  biting,  the 
action  of  biting,  a  bite. 

1608  pretie  devised  termes  of  Monures,  Contractions  or  Conturbatiofis :  HoL- 
LAMD,  Tr.  Ptut.  Mer.,  p.  74. 

morsns,  sb. :  Lat :  a  bite,  a  biting,  a  sting. 

1688  I  here  grant  that  there  is  00  sting  or  mtnui  of  coiucience  for  the  act  of 
Adam's  sin  imputed :  Th.  Goodwin,  ffXr.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Dmna, 
Vol.  X.  p.  340  (i86sX 

mort  bleu:  Fr.    See morblen. 

mort  de  ma  vie,  phr. :  Fr. :  death  of  my  life. 

1899  Mort  de  ma  vie  1  if  they  march  along  |  Unfought  withal :  Shaks., 
Htn.  K,  iiL  5,  ix. 

Mort  Dieul,  phr.:  Fr.:  'God's  death!',  "sdeath!',  an 
expletive. 

1693  Mcri  Dim!  were  not  the  fruit  within  thy  womb.. .This  wrathful  hand 
should  strike  thee  to  the  heart:  Marlowr,  Matxacrt  at  Paris,  Wits.,  p.  337/1 
(1858)1 

Mortaban,  Mortivan.    See  Martaban. 
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Port  mordexim :  Asiatic 


mort-de-chien,  sb. :  quasi-Ft.  fr. 

cholera. 

1673  They  ai>ply  Cauteries  most  unmercifiilly  in  a  Mordisheen,  called  so  by 
the  Ponugals,  being  a  Vomiting  with  Looseness:  Frvkr,  £.  India,  114(1608! 
(Vulel  1768  This  disease  (cholera  morbus]  in  the  £ast  Indiexi  where  it  is 

very  frequent  and  fatal,  is  called  Mort-de.chten;  Lind,  Euay  an  Dutast$  in- 
cidtntal  to  Hot  Climatts,  34S.    \ib.\ 

mortegon:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  martacon. 

•mosaic  (_  J.  _),  miuaic,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr. 
Late  Lat.  mosaicus,  musaicus,  fr.  Late  Gk.  /iov<r<uKof,'s 'per- 
taining to  the  muses'  (see  mnseum) :  inlaid  with  small  pieces 
of  variously  colored  material  arranged  in  patterns  and 
designs ;  inlaid  work,  esp.  of  stone  and  other  hard  material, 
distinguished  from  marqneterie  and  parqueterie  {gq.  v.). 

1608  For  in  the  bottom  of  this  liquid  Ice,  |  Made  of  MusaUk  worke,  with 
quaint  deuice  [  The  cunning  workman  had  contriued  trim  |  Caipes,  Pikes,  and 
Dolphins  seeming  cuen  to  swim:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barf  as,  Tropheis,  p.  31 
(1608X  1616  adorned  with  Mosaike  painting.    An  antique  kind  of  worke, 

composed  of  little  square  pieces  of  marble;  gilded  and  coloured  according  to  the 
place  that  they  are  to  assume  in  the  figure  or  ground :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav., 
->.  31  (1633).         1686  Mosaicke  works.  Cunning,  curious  painting:  Cockbrah, 

^t,  I.  (and  Ed.).  —  Musaicke  works.  Curious  painting,  seeming  in  some  workp 
imbossed,  earned,  inlayd,  or  grauen :  to.  1664  Inlayings  with  Ivory,  Mosaujue 
and  other  rich  and  chargeable  Works:  Evelyn,  Tr.  FreartU  ParaU.  Arckit., 
S*c.,p.  138.  1668  the  Art...the  Jews[called];Vora2fi:  a  composition  of  many 
small  pieces  of  Marble  variously  coloured  or  otherwise  gilt  and  disposed  agree- 
able to  the  figure  or  place  they  assume  in  the  pavement  or  other  part  of  the 
structure:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p,  138  (1677).  1667  Iris  all  hues, 

roses,  and  jessamine,  |  Rear'd  high  their  flourish  d  heads  between,  and  wrought  J 
Mosaic:  Milton,/".  £.,  IV.  700.  1670  Thiskind  of  J^ajair*  Jfor*  in  Wood 
was  antiently  (saith  yasari)  called  Tarsia ;  R.  Lassels,  ^Vr-  Ital..  Pl  i. 
p.  95  (16^).        1684  those  Figures  were  in  MosaU  Work ;  J.  P. ,  Tr.  Tavfnuer's 

Trav.,  Vol  i.  Bk.  ii.  p.  58.  1699  by  the  application  of  a  good  Eye-glass,  I 

could  readily  distinguish  the  squares  of  all  colours,  as  in  other  Mosaiqiut*. 
M.  Lister,  Joum.  to  Paris,  p.  134.  1728  The  Bark  oi  Giotto  in  Mosaick  b 
in  the  inside  of  the  Portico:  Richardson,  Statuss,  &^.,  in  Italy,  p.  393. 
1889  The  public  bath  coinprises  several  apartments,  with  mosaic  or  tesselated 
pavements;  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arab.  Nts.,  ch.  i.  p.  131  natt.  18 .  ■   Below 

was  all  mosaic  choicely  plann'd  f  With  cycles  of  the  human  tale:  Tennyson, 
Paiacs 0/ Art,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  169(1886).  1849  The  marble  floor,  with  its 

rich  mosaics,  was  also  the  contribution  of  Italian  genius :  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Tancnd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  v.  p.  38o(i88iX 

moscardino,  ^/.  •  i n i,  sb. :  It. :  "a  kinde  of  muske  comfets : 
the  name  of  a  kinde  of  grapes  and  peares"  (Florio). 

1600  my  confects,  my  matcstrdini:  B.  JoNSON,  Cyntk.  Rtv.,  v.  4,  Wks., 
p.  447  (1616). 
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^Moselle,  sb. :  name  of  the  wines  produced  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Moselle,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz. 

1693  Rktnisk,  Hock,  Old  mi  Young,  Mosells.  and  Biukrag-.Conttntian  of 
Limars,  p.  6.  1836  Tired  with  the  thin  Moselle  gratuitously  allowed  to  tbe 
table :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  v.  ch.  iv.  p.  179  (1881). 

^Moslem,  Moslim,  sb.,  also  used  as  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Turk, 
and  Arab,  muslim,  pi.  m«x/(m/ff,='one  who  professes  Islam* 
(see  Islam):  a  Mohammedan;  Mohammedan.  See  Mns- 
stumau, 

1788  and  on  the  verge  of  Christendom,  the  Moslems  were  trained  in  arms, 
and  inflamed  by  religion:  Gibbon,  J>rcl.  &•  Fall,  Vol.  xi.  ch.  IviiL  p.  s8  (1813). 
1817  And  listen  for  the  Moslem's  tread :  T.  Moore,  Lalta  Roakk,  Wks.,  p.  67 
(i860).  1819  they  cringed  to  the  ground  to  every  Moslemitt  they  met: 

T.  HoFE,  Anast.,  Vol.  L  ch.  l  p.  10  (iBzoX  1836  The  utmost  solemnity  and 
decorum  are  observed  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Moos'lims :  £.  W.  Lamb^ 
Sfod.  Egypt.,  VoL  I.  p.  97.  1849    they  arc  not  Moslemin,  they  are  not 

Christians,  they  are  not  Druses:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Tancrsd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  iv. 
p.  374(1881).       *1878  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moslems:  Tinus,  May  \o.    (St.) 

*mos<iae,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mosqiUe,  or  It.  moschea,  ulti- 
mately fr.  Arab.  masjid,='a.  temple  :  a  Mohammedan  church. 
Some  forms  are  fr.  Sp.  mesquita,  some  direct  fr.  Arabic.  See 
mesqtiite. 

abt.  1506  the  Sarrasyns...have  made  therof  theyr  Muskey,  that  is  to  saye 
theyr  Churche  or  Chapell:  Sir  R.  Guylfordb,  Pylgrymagt,  p.  ao  (Camd. 
Soc,  s8si).  abt.  1660  he  was  loged  in  an  auncient  Moschea:  W.  Thomas. 

Tr.  Bariards  Trav.  Ptrsia,  p.  10  (1873).  1899  the  great  and  sumptuous 

buildings  of  their  Temples,  which  they  call  Mosckta:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vayagts, 
Vol.  II.  t  p.  196.    —  there  is  a  little  Mosqnita,  wherein  three  places  are  counted 

"        " i?:^ 

1615  that 


holy:  ib.y  p.  312.    —  the  Grand  Signior  in  his  moskyta  or  church:  i^.^  p. 
1612  a  sumptuous  Muskia  or  Church,  with  an  Amarathe  and  Colled] 
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magnificent  Musqtu\  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  37  (1633).  1617  a  Mahiune- 

tan  Mosche  or  Church:  F.  Morvson,  /h'm,,  Pt  i.  p.  sao.  1634  the  building 
of  so  many  Maliomeun  moschyes:  Sir  Th.  Rue,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Amc.  Mari,  in 
Gt.  Brit.,  p.  188  (1S83).  1686  they  are  very  iealoiu  to  let  the  Women  or 

Motckeet  to  be  seene :  Purchas,  Fiirrimt^  Vot  i.  Blu  iv.  p.  537.  —  Turicish 
Muskies  gpat  and  little :  i3..  Vol.  11.  Bk.  x.  p.  1839.  1630  [See  Alooraa). 
16M  their  Moscfuas  or  Temples:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav,%  p.  34.  1668  a 
J///«ili/ or  AfH^fTf  in  which  lies  interred  imanSatU;].  Datibs,  ^M(^t»Abi9rv 
Trav.^  Bk.  v.  p.  178  (1669X  1665  they.. .lodge  the  Carcass  not  in  the  Macbits 
or  Churches  but  Qiurch-yards :  SirTh.  Herbert,  rrar.,  p.  3o8(i677X  1670 
the  great  MosJti  at  Fez :  R.  Lasseus,  ^oy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  20  <i698)l  1678 

A  Thousand  Torches  make  the  Mosque  more  bright:  Drydbm,  Ctm^.  of 
Granada,  i.  v.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  433(1701)1  1684  several  Mosquees:  J.  P.,Tr. 
Tavfrm'er^s  Trav.,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  k  p.  5.  1776  The  travellers  to  whom  we  are 

indebted  for  an  account  of  the  mosque:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  49. 
1788  the  moech  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot:  Gibbon,  Deci.  &•  Fail,  VoL 
IX.  ch.  li.  pi  440  (t8i8).  1830  they  mount  the  highest  towers,  the  roofo  of 

houses,  and  minarets  of  the  mosques :  T.  T    " 
ch.  vi.  p.  173. 


,  S.  UucHBS,  Trav,  in  SicHy,  Vol.  1. 


Variants,  i6c.  muskey ^  mosquita^  moskyta,  i6,  17  cc.  mos- 
chiOy  17  c.  moschitey  muskia^  musquey  moschd/)^  muskicy  mas' 
chyes  (pl.)f  moskyes  (pL),  moschea,  mosquey,  machity  moskiy 
mosquee,  18  c.  mosch* 

'i^OBquito,  xnusquito  (-=.  n  -),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  and  Port. 
musquito :  name  of  various  kinds  of  gnats  which  are  more 
annoying  than  the  ordinary  gnats  or  nudges  of  Great  Britain ; 
alsOy  in  combin.  as  masquito-curtaifty  mosquito-net 

1589  The  Spaniards  call  them  (flies]  Musketas:  M.  Phillips,  in  Arber's 
Eng.  Garmr,  VoL  v.  p.  375  (i883X  1600  being  many  of  vs  stung  before  vpon 
shoore  with  the  Muskitos:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  iii.  p.  353.  1607 

Their  bodies  are  all  fiainud  red,  to  keepe  away  the  biting  of  Muiicetos :  Capt.  J. 
Smith,  Wkx.,  p.  Iviii.  (1884).  1690  My  gentleman  was  much  troubled  with 

Mo^fuitM^  which  did  so  persecute  him,  that  he  could  not  sleepe  for  them,  they 
did  so  disquiet  and  torment  him :  Mabbb,  Tr.  A  itman's  Life  of  GuMtnan,  Pt.  l. 
Bk.  lit.  ch.  viL  p.  333.  1684  Musketoes,  Flyes  and  other  vermine :  Sir  Th. 

Herbert,   Trav.,  p.  98.  1665  the  Muskittds  or  Gnats  pestered  us  ex- 

treamly :  ib,,  p.  lai  (1677)1  1705  The  innumerable  Millions  of  Gnats  which 

the  Portugueu  call  Musquito's :  Tr.  Bosman's  Guinea.  Let.  xxi.  p.  428.  1783 
alt  the  Musketaes  in  the  Room  will  ^o  out  at  the  Windovrs,  and  leave  the  Room 
clear:  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xix.  p.  367.  1759  Another  inconveniency 
of  the  voyage  to  Podor  or  Galam,  in  the  month  of  October,  is  owing  to  the 
musketoes  and  bees:  Tr.  Adanson's  Voy.  Senegal,  ^c,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi. 
p.  631  (18x4).  1764  Instead  of  curtains,  there  is  a  ctmaniere,  or  mosquiro 

net,  made  of  a  kind  of  gauze:  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy,  xxiiL  Wks.,  Vol.  V. 
p.  425  (i8i7).  1775  the  mosquitoes  or  large  gnats  tormented  us  roost  exceed- 

ingiy:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  69.  1797  The  muskitoes 

always  sound  their  trumpet  when  they  make  an  attadc :  Southbv,  Leit,  dur. 
ResCd.  in  S^in,  p  41.  1819  They  sleep  on  bedsteads  encircled  with  mus* 

quito curtains  of  bamboo  cloth:  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Askantee,  Pt.  11.  ch.  xiii. 
p-  43S^  1835  the  crowds,  swarms^  c^ mosquitoes:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage, 
ch.  V.  p.  63.  1840  the  bed  being  without  curtains  or  mosquito  netting :  Fr  asbr, 
Koordistan,  ^*c.,  VoL  i.  Let.  viii.  p.  321.  1845  The  muskito  nets  of  Barce- 

lona  are  excellent :  Ford,  Htmdbk.  S^tUm,  Pt.  i.  p.  480.  1863  When  a  man 

has  a  deep  anxiety,  some  human  midge  or  mosquito  buzzes  at  him :  C  Rbaob, 
Hard  Cash,  Vol.  i.  p.  210.  *1878  worried  by  the  ants  and  beetles  and 

mosquitoes:  Lloyd's  Wkfy.,  May  19,  p.  5/2.     [St.] 

Variants,  i6c. — i8c.  musketa^  i6c. — 19  c.  muskUoy  17  c. 
muscetOy  muskittOy  muskittOy  17,  18  cc.  musketo, 

mossolia.    See  mansoleimL 

mossoon.    Seemonsoon. 
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MOSTACCHI 


mostacchi:  It.    See  monstacbe. 

mostaccinoli,  sb. :  It :  "a  kind  of  sugar  or  ginger-cake,  or 
simnell"  (Florio). 
1616  [SnBloona]. 

mosterdevelers.    See  mnstardTillars. 
•mot',  sb.:   Fr.:  a  saying,  an  epigrammatic,  pithy,  or 
witty  saying.    See  bon  mot. 

1813  Another  met  of  hen  becsune  an  esublUhed  canon  at  all  the  tables  of 
Para:  Jeffhkv,  Etsaj/s,  Vol.  i.  p.  345  (1844);  1802  Do  you  see  the  whole 

finesse  of  this  untranslatable  mol\  MACAU1.AV,  in  Trevelyan's  Li/i,  Vol.  II. 
cb.  xiii.  p.  363  (1878).  1877  she  never.,  .allowed  her  love  of  a  mat  to  drown 

prudential  consderations:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mint  u  Tkiiu,  ch.  viL  p.  68 
O879X 

■•mot',  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mot:  a  word,  a  saying,  a  motto. 

1089  no  better... jt/ort  then  W.  W. :  W.  Waxnbr,  Albimis  EngUnd,  sig. 

0  3  CO.  1089  his  deuice  two  pillers  with  this  mot  Plut  vUm:  Puttenhah, 
Bnt-  Pmi.,  II.  p.  117  OSteX  1090  and  tandtm  ti  shall  be  venues  mot : 
W.  C.J'olimaHlria,  sig.  Q  a  o".  160S  God  hath  not  onely  graven  1  On  the 
brass  Tables  of  swift-turaing  Hear'n  |  His  sacred  Mot:  J.  SvuvKSTim,  Tr.  Dh 
Bartai,  Colnmnes,  p.  30a  (160S).  160S  In  my  conceit  therefore,  a^inst  this 
opinion  principally  hath  beene  directly  opposed  this  Mot  and  denomination  of 
god,  Ei  i  that  IS  to  say,  Tkeuart:  Holland,  Tr.  Plit.  Mor.,  p.  1363.  1606  in 
one  of  the  lasde  Arches  there  was  this  Mot  in  Greeke  written,  oihcci  :  —  Tr.  Siut., 
p.  367.  1610  Queene  Eliabeths  Mot,  or  Empresse:  —  Tr.  Camulen,  p.  393 
(1637).  1617  Disguised  as  I  was,  I  went  to  the  house  of  Doctor  Pnailhu, 
oesinng  to  have  the  name  of  so  famous  a  Diuine,  written  in  my  stemme<boolce, 
with  hu  Mott,  after  the  Dutch  fashion :  F.  Moryson,  tti*.,  Pt.  i.  p.  38.       1632 

1  will  ooodude  with  a  mot  or  two  of  the  people :  Howell,  Lttt.,  11.  xv.  p.  31 
(1645).  1642  Some  [French  people]  do  u;^  to  have  a  small  leger  booke  fairely 
DOund  up...wherein  when  they  meet  with  any  person^  of  note  and  eminency,  and 
jonraey  or  pension  with  him  any  time  they  desire  him  to  write  bis  name,  vrith 
some  snort  sentence,  which  they  call  Tkt  m*t  ofrtmumbroMc*:  Howell,  Inttr, 
F»r.  Trav.,  p.  xj  (1869)1 

mot  d'inigme, ;)Ar. :  Fr.,  'word  of  enigma':  the  key  to  a 
riddle,  the  solution  of  a  mystery. 

1828  The  mot  de  i'tnig^m*  was  universally  tmderstood :  Lady  Morgan, 
Salvatar  Rmo,^  v.  p.  iii  (1855).  1877  Miss  Dover,  give  him  the  met 

d'tnitau:  C.  Rbaob,  IVtman  Hater,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  309  (>8S3). 

*mot  d'ordre,  phr. :  Fr. :  word  of  command. 

1877  another  kind  of  success  was  to  be  procured  hy  occasional  fits  of  re- 
caldtiancy  against  the  mcis  d*0rdn  of  the  party ;  L.  W,  M.  Lockhart,  Mint 
it  Thine,  ch.  vii.  p.  69  (1879)^ 

mot  diigaet,/^:  Fr.:  a  watchword. 

*moti]^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  theme,  the  leading  idea  of  any  com- 
position. 

1884  The  extraordinary  magnitude  of  the  count's  sacrifice,  the  affection 
between  the  man  and  the  falcon,  the  agony  and  grief  of  the  count,  the  struggle 
between  his  love  of  the  lady  and  his  love  of  the  bird  that  had  been  the  solace  of 
his  poverty — this  is  the  motif  of  Boccaccio's  story :  Atkemtnm,  Mar.  8,  p.  3at/a. 
1887  a  p<^ular  mati/oS  epic  song :  Jbbb,  Homer,  p.  157. 

motiste,  .r^.:  ?  fr.  It.  motista:  an  artist  skilled  in  de- 
picting movement. 

1098  Neither  did  those  excellent  Motisles  Al.  Magnut,  Ahias  Tritemiut, 
andRai:  R.  Havixxzke,  Tr.  Lomatitu,  Bk.  ii.  p^  ai. 

taaVni^fem.  motivie,  part. :  Fr. :  supported  by  assigning 
reasons  or  motives,  or  by  adducing  arguments. 

*moto,.rd. :  It.:  Mus.:  motion,  movement;  used  in  various 
phrases,  as  moto  continuo  (the  constant  repetition  of  a  par- 
ticular phrasing),  moto  perpetuo  (a  continual  movement), 
moto  primo  (the  first  pace). 

*mdtor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  movlre,='to 
move':  one  who  or  that  which  moves,  a  mover,  a  source  of 
motion.    See  electmm. 

bef.  1098  Thine  eves  the  motors  to  command  my  world ;  Grbkm: 

C£usr,  Wks.,  p.  136/a  (1861).        16M  Surely  many  things  &I1  out  by 

of  the  Knenil  Motor :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pieud.  Ep.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  x.  p.  ioa(i686) 
1660  For  all  things  being  linkt  together  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  Cautet 


iesign 
1686)1 


and  every  single  motion  owning  a  dependence  on  such  a  Syndrome  of  pne-required 
"    ■:«,  ch.  

Vol  n.  p.  39  (Bohn,  1866). 


MV/^rrr:  Glanvill,  i^cr/jM,  ch.  XXV.  p.  183(1885); 

improvement  in  rig,  in  motor,  in  weapons:  Ehbrson,  English  Traite,  v.  Wks.' 


1806  They  adopt  every 


mottetto,x^. :  It:  amotett  The  word  M<7/<r// is  probably 
fr.  medieval  Lat.  motetum  (abt.  1384  as  orgen  or  deschant 
&  motetis  of  holouris :  Of  Prelates,  ch.  xxiii.  in  F.  D.  Mat- 
thew's UnpHnted  Eng.  Wks.  of  Wyclif,  p.  91,  Ed.  1880). 

16M  This  being  finished,  began  their  matettot,  which. ..were  sung  by  eimucfas : 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  114  (1873)1  1724  Motelto,  or  MotteH:  Short 

Exptic.  o/For.  Wdt.  in  Mtu.  Bht. 

*motto,  .r^. :  It., 'a  saying':  a  short  pithy  sentences  phrase, 
or  word,  often  adopted  as  the  accompaniment  of  a  aevice  or 
heraldic  bearing;  formerly  called  a, posy  ot poesy. 


MOUNSEER 

1088—98  Tarlton,  fetU,  p.  7^(1844%  [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]      1898  Bme... 
a  word,  a  motto,  an  emblem,  a  posie :  Florio.  1602,  bee  ware  vpon  his 

doake  a  crowne  embrodered,  with  a  certaine  motto  or  deuice :  Sbgar.  Hon., 
Mil.  &•  Civ.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  liv.  in  Feele's  Wit.,  p.  567  (1861).  1608  his 

present  is  |  A  witheHd  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top;  |  The  motto,  'Inhacspe 
vivo' :  Shaks.,  PericUt,  IL  a,  44.  1616  ,be  hath  oflfeied  his  eldest  brother 

for  jCiooo  less  than  another  sliould  give,  which  he  will  not  accept,  raindfiil, 
perhap*.  of  his  father's  motto,  or  ^asi—medittria  firma:  J.  Chamberlain,  in 
Court  &>  Timet  o/Jat.  /.,  VoL  i.  p.  454  (1848).  1620  An  order  for  oar  new 
coins,  with  their  mottos,  was  sent  to  the  "Tower:  In  Court  6^  Timet  of  Chat.  I., 
Vol.  1.  p.  II  (1848).  1646  Not  numerut  tumut,  is  the  Motto  of  the  Multi. 

tude:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptend.  E/.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  14  (1686X  1672  look  on 
the  Alotto  o'  th'  Tables,  Play /air  and  twear  not,  de'  hear  met  Shadwbli., 


Miter,  lit  p.  4a      1684  the  King  and  Queen's  arms  and  mottoes,  all  represented 

in  fire:  Evblvn,  Diary,  VgL  lu  p.  310(18-  '  ••••    -t-  ->■ — -• <■•>!.-■- 

diamond,  set  into  heart-rings  with  mottos ; 


in  fire:  EvbiJvn,  Diary,  VgL  lu  p.  310  (1873).  1786   the  chippinjp  of  Pitt's 
■                           ;  HoR.  '"■ 


Walpole,  Lettert,  VoL  i.  p.  4 
(1857).  1762  provide  a  trusty  squire,  assume  a  motto  and  device,  declare 

yourself  a  son  of  chivalry:  Smollett.  Launc.  Greavet,  ch.  xiii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v. 
p.  133  (1817)^  1811   '  Oh  I  banisn  care ' — such  ever  be  j  The  motto  of  t^ 

revelry !  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  it.  p.  73  (1832).  1840  our  true  sailor's 
motto :  Ford,  Handbk.  Stain,  Pt.  i.  p.  308.  1878  Another  Motto  for 

Holy  Russia :  Lloyd's  Ivhfy.,  May  19,  p.  5/3.    (St.) 

•mdtn  proprio,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  by  one's  own  motion,  on 
one's  own  impulse.    See  proprio  mota. 

1608  But  the  Moone  and  other  Planets  moone  also  motu  proprio :  C.  Rbviwn, 
Def.  j/uHic.  Astral,  f.  ^^^.  1618   Signer  Gabellione,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 

ambassador,  came  motu  proprio  about  three  weeks  since  to  ware  Park :  J.  Cham- 
berlain, in  Court  &•  Timet  of  fat.  I.,  Vol.  1.  p.  378  (1848)1  1620  dispatching 
the  dispensations  imder  the  name  of  Motu  pro*rw,  or  with  other  clauses,  with 
which  the  Chancery  doth  abound:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavdt  Hitt.  Coumc  Trent, 
Bk.  IV.  p.  333  (1676). 


a  spy  in   the 


«moiichard,  /em.  moucharde,  sb. :   Fr. 
employ  of  French  police. 

1840  Savary  arrived  to  command  the  gallant  French  armv,  in  spite  of  their 
indignation  at  beingplaced  under  a  mouchard :  Ford.  HanaMc  Spain,  Pt.  11. 
p.  741.  1882   Thereupon  Mr.  O'Kelly  went  to  the  pursuing  cab,  seized  the 

man  inside,  charged  him  with  being  a  mouchard,  and  hailed  a  policetnan  intend- 
ing to  give  him  into  custody:  Standard,  Mar,  s,  p.  5. 

mouchato.    See  monstacho. 

tmonche,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  fly,  a  black  patch  worn  on  the  skin 
with  a  view  to  embellishment 

1694  A  Mouehe,  is  a  fly  or  a  black  patch :  N.  H.,  Ladiet  Diet.,  p.  ii/i. 

mouchoir,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  pocket-handkerchief;  in  fiill,  mon- 
choir  de  pocho. 

1694  A  Monehoir  [sic],  is  only  that  which  we  vulgarly  call  a  Handkerchief: 
N.  H.,  Ladiet  Diet.,  p.  ii/i.  1708  A  mouchoir  with  musk  his  spirits  to 

cheer:  Montieur  A-la-Mode.  1818  a  few  of  those  rmouchoirt  detoche,  \ 

Which,  in  happier  hours,  I  have  sigh'd  for :  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Famifflf.  139. 
1829  Howell.. .may  be  consoled  Dy  the  ghosts  of  his  departed  millions  of 
mouchoirt:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Young  Duhe,  Bk.  11.  ch.  jdv.  p.  44  (1881X 
1848  her  mouchoirs,  aprons,  scans,  little  morocco  slippers:  Thackeray,  Van. 
Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiiL  p.  137  (1879X 

moue,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  pout,  a  wry  face  (expressive  of  petulance 
or  discontent). 

1804  "  Voa  are  a  very  rebellious  slave.  Monsieur,"  continues  the  lady,  with 
a  pretty  moue:  Thackeray,  Newcomet,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  397  (1B79).  1860 
She. ..pouted  her  lips  with  a  moue  of  pretty  contempt:  Ouida,  Strathmore, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  XV.  p.  34a  —  she  was  censed  with  the  purple  incense  of  worship 
wherever  she  moved,  and  gave  out  life  and  death  with  her  smile  and  her  frown, 
with  a  soft  whispered  word,  or  a  moue  boudeuse  ['sulky']:  1^.,  ch.  vii.  p.  114. 
—  Lady  Vavasour  made  a  moue  mntine  ['obstinate',  'fractious']:  ih.,  cb.  xx. 
p.  305.  1882    "  Vour  chance  is  gone  by,  sir,    she  said  with  a  delightAil 

mouo:  J.  H.  Shorthousb,  in  MacmiUan't  Mag.,  Vol.  46,  p.  371/a. 

mouezzin:  Arab.    See  muezzin. 

monill^  /em.  mouillte,  part. :  Fr. :  liouid ;  applied  to 
certain  liquid  and  nasal  consonantal  sounds  which  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  y  sound  immediately  following,  as  Fr.  and 
Sp.  -/A,  It  -gt;  Fr.  and  It  -gn-,  Sp.  -«-. 

*m01ljilc,  sb. :  Russ.  muzhm :  a  Russian  peasant. 

1882  by  May  or  June  the  moujik  may  begin  his  easy-going  domestic  economy 
in  the  old  routine :  Standard,  Dec.  8,  p.  5.  18w  [Some]  may  venture  to 

hope  that  the  prospects  of  the  Ru-ssian  peuant  are  not  quite  so  dark.  Still  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moujih  has  in  many  parts  of  the  country  suffered 
tenibly :  Athemeum,  May  19,  p.  633/1. 

moulavie,  moulewy,  moulvee:  Anglo-Ind.  See 
moolToe. 

monlinet,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  mill ;  a  kind  of  windlass  for 
bending  a  crossbow;  a  revolving  firework;  the  rotating 
machine  of  a  roulette-table. 


1797  Encye.  Brit. 


1822  Soon  the  shore  presented  an  uninterrupted 


sheet  of  fire,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  lefiected  every  gerie  and  moulmet, 
every  toleil  tccA/uttt,  in  irruption  among  the  trees:  L.  Siuono,  Smitteriand, 
Vol.  I.  p.  363.  1877  the  turning  of  the  moulinet,  and  the  swift  rcvolniioas  of 
an  ivory  lall :  C.  Reads,  IVoman  Hater,  ch.  ix.  p.  98  (1883). 

mounse(e)r,  mounsieur,  mounsire:   Fr.    See  mon- 
sieur. 
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tMuk  will  slice  him,  and  make  the  Experiment:  J.  Cleveland,   tVJh.f  p.  77 
1668   Or,  like  a  Mounteoank,  did  wound  |  And  stab  her  self  with 


MOUNSON 

mounson,  mounthsonne.    See  monsoon. 

monntobank  (Jiz.jL),  sd.:  £ng.  fr.  It.  tmrn/a  in  banco 
(Florio),  Mod.  It  moHtambanco,  montimbaHCO,='ow  who 
stands  on  a  bench':  a  travelling  quack-doctor  (often  gro- 
tesquely dressed,  and  attracting  custom  by  juggling,  tum- 
bling, and  buffoonery) ;  a  charlatan,  an  absurd  impostor. 

1590  Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks  |  And  many  such-like  liberties 
of  sin:  Smaks.,  Cam.  of  Err.,  i.  a,  loi.  1601  certain  out-landish  Physicians 
and  monte-banlu :  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  as,  Vol.  1.  p.  417. 
1601  All  this  and  a  great  dcale  more  to  this  effect,  like  Mounte-banks  they  tell, 
or  cause  to  be  told,  the  ghostlie  Conny  aforehand:  A.  C,  Amw.  /«  Let.  tf  a 
Jttuiled  Gent. ,  p.  8a.  1606  Fellowes  to  mount  a  baiike...the  Italian  mounte- 
bankes:  B.  Jonson,  fmT/.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  467(i6i6X  1690  Bmnt,  Tr. 

Saav/s  Nut.  CfiUHC.  Trent,  p.  x.  (16^6).    _         bef.  1668   I  hope  some  Mounte* 
bank  will  slice  him,  and  make  the  Ej 
(ztirX  1663  Or,  like  a  Mount< 

doubts  profound ;  S.  Butler,  Hudibras^Vi.  i.  Cant  i.  p.  13.  1676  Padua, 
hence  come  our  Padding  or  Strolling  Doctors^  vulgarly  called^  Mountebanks : 
H.  WoOLLBV,  Geniiewman't  Comfianum,  p.  26a  1714  This  Tribe  of  Men 

are  like  our  Mountebanks;  they  make  a  Man  a  Wit,  by  putting  him  in  a  fantasdck 
Habit:  Stectator,  No.  616,  Nov.  5,  p.  863/3  (Morley).  1766  I  willing  laugh 
at  moimtebanks,  iolitical  or  literary  Pike  Rousseau] :  Hor.  Walpolk,  Letters, 
VoL  IV.  p.  463  (1857).  bef.  1782  Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley 
scene...  God's  woiimip  and  the  mountebank  between :  CowpsR,  Progr.  Err., 
Poems,  VoL  i.  p.  34  (1808X 

moare,  adj.:  Port,  mdr:  chief. 

1633  the  capt.  moure  of  the  shipp  of  Amacon :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  67 
(1883X 

•monsqnetaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  musketeer,  a  member  of  the 
corps  of  royal  musketeers  of  France,  distinguished  both  as 
soldiers  and  dandies  in  17,  i8cc. ;  a  kind  of  collar;  a  kind 
of  cloth  cloak  worn  by  women ;  also,  attrib.  as  in  mousque- 
taire-glove. 

1706  both  the  French  mousquetaires  and  cuirassiers  were  there :  BuRMBT, 
Hut.  Ovm  Time,  VoL  iv.  p.  138  (1818X  1743— 7  the  Confederate  horse 

having  been  highly  provoked  by  the  idle  Gasconades  of  the  French  Mnsquctaires: 
TiNDAL,  Centm.  RafiH,  Vol.  i.  p.  748/1  (17S1X  1768  the  French— bating 

the  tttmrderit  of  the  mmuftutairet  and  of  a  higfa'4ried  ^tit  mattre  or  two,... 
appear  to  me  more  lifeless  than  Germans:  Hor.  Walpous,  Letiert,  VoL  iv. 
p.  85  (1857).  1883   mousquetaire  gloves :  M.  E.  Bradiwn,  G*uU»  Cat/, 

Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  91. 

motuseline,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  very  thin  kind  of  glass. 

1863  these  mmuteliiu  glasses  are  not  only  enormous,  but  they  break  by 
dozens:  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiii.  p.  183  (1887). 

monsseline  de  sole,  phr. :  Fr. :  silk  muslin.    See  mtulin. 

I860  The  material  [of  the  morning  costume]  is  plain  mtmisetiiu  de  toie : 
Harpei's  Mag.,  Vol.  1.  p.  864/a.  ^  .18M  after  we  had  examined  some  fifty  or 
sixty  dresses. ..the  indinationofour  joint  judgment  was  in  favour  of  a  tmnuteiine' 
de-scie'.  Once  a  IVeek,  May  is,  p.  446/1. 

monsBoIlne-de-laine,  sb.:  Fr., 'muslin  of  wool':  a  dress- 
lAaterial  of  wool  or  wool  and  cotton,  printed  like  calico.  See 
moBliiL 

1840  dressed  in  a  sweet  yellow  mtmueline  de  taine,  with  a  large  red  turban, 
9^erroniire,  and  a  smelling-bottle  attached  by  a  ring  to  a  very  damp,  fat  hand : 
Thackeray,  MiiceHaHiet,\cA.  iv.  p.  353  (i8s7X  1867  challis,  Yorkshire 


MUDIR 
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a^f 

Tha( 

stui&,  Moussclines  de  laine,  &c :  J.  Jahxs,  H^anUd  Mamtff.,  p.  483. 

moii8seTiX,/r»».  moossense,  adj. :  Fr. :  foaming,  creaming, 
sparkling — applied  to  wines,  such  as  Champagne,  Moselle, 
&c. 

1818  The  Sillery  champagne,  champagne  iKiwstMiir;  Hans  Bosk,  Deueri, 
475.  1866  each  of  us  drank  his  "absent  friends". ..over  the  eighteenth  part  of 
a  bottle  of  sillery — the  last  of  its  hamper,  and,  alas!  no  longer  mautseux:  K.  K. 
Kane,  Arctic  Explar.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxiL  p.  445. 

*moii8taclie,  Fr.;  muataccio.  It.;  mostacho,  Sp. :  sb. 

I.  the  hair  worn  on  the  upper  lip,  rarely  of  women  and 
animals.  The  plural  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
singular. 

abt.  1660  They  suffer  their  mostacchi  to  growe  a  quarter  of  a  yarde  longer 
than  their  beardes:  W.  Thomas,  Tr.  Bariaro't  Trav.  Pert.,  p.  35  (1873). 
1678 — 80  the  clippings  of  your  thrishonorable  mustachyoes  and  subbos-coes  to 
overshadow  and  to  coover  my  blushinge:  Gab.  Hakvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  61  (188^ 
1688  it  is  a  world  to  consider  how  their  mowchatowes  must  be  preserved  or  laid 
out:  Stvbbes,  Anat.  At.  1690  A  fellow  met  me  with  a  muschatoes  like  a 

raven's  wing :  Marlowe,  Jrw 0/ Malta,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  ifa/i  (1858).  1691  Vonr 
moustachios  sharp  at  the  ends  like  shoemakers  awls:  LYLY,  Midas,  iii.  x 
1698  Miataccio,  Mostaxto,  a  face,  a  snout,  a  mosucho:  Florio.  1698  noe 
man  shall  weare  his  bearde  but  onely  on  the  upper  lipp  like  muschachoes,  shavinge 
all  the  rest  of  his  chinn:  SrBNS.,  StaU  IrtL,  Wks.,  p.  635/1  (1869).  1600 

prunes  his  mustaccio:  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  ProL,  Wks.j  p.  185  fi6i6)L 
1603  had  brisseld  up  the  quills  of  his  stiffe  porcupine  mustachio:  WtniderfuU 
Veare  1603,  p.  31.  1608  that  no  man  should  wcaxe  mustaches,  or  noiuish  the 
haire  on  their  upper  lips:  Holland,  Tr.  PIsit.  Mgr.,  p.  541.  1603  Millions 
of  flow'rie  grains,  |  With  long  Mustachoes,  wane  vpoa  the  Plains:  J.  Sylvester, 
Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  84  (itoSX  1618    a  round  Wench,  scomefull,  and  drew 

somewhat  neare  to  a  man,  for  shee  had  Mochfchoes:  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Don 
Quixote,  Pt.  111.  ch.  vi.  p.  z68.  1619  Monsieur  Bravado,  are  you  come  to 

outface,  I  With  your  mouchatoes,  gallants  of  such  placet  Hutton,  FtU,  AneU. 


1619  the  Turkish  Muttacluts,  the  Spots,  Patclus,  Pitumu,  Plafslers,  and  vn- 
manly  Playtterinf.  Pqrchas,  Mierocotmus,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  365.  1638  the 

Simming  of  their  Mouchatos;  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman't  Lifi  rf  Gusmtm,  Pt.  L 
k.  UL  CD.  X.  p.  354.         1630  Some  their  mustatioesof  such  length  doe  keepe: 
John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  D  5  Vtt.  1634  a  good  and  smiling  countenance, 

big  body,  great  mustachoes:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trmv.,  p.  137.  1670  twirling 
up  his  Mustaches  with  a  suyed  gravity:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ilal.,  Pt.  il  pi  xte 
(1698).  1684  The  Fish  had  a  great  Head,  and  a  large  Mustache.:  J.  P.,  Tr. 
Teaemiet's  Trm>.,  Vol.  L  Bk.  iii.  p.  107.  1713  his  Guides  haj^iening  to 

disorder  his  Mustachoes,  they  were  forced  to  recompose  them  with  a  Pair  of 
Curling-Irons  :  Sfectatcr,  No.  331.  Mar.  30,  p.  483/1  (Morley).  1716  a  huge 
pairof  moustaches:  Addison,  TK4f.,  VoL  IV.  p.  431(1856).  1733  monstrous 
Mustachoes:  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  m.  ch.  viL  p.  163.  1741  Those  who 

follow  Arms,  are  content  with  wearing  one  noble  Mustachio,  and  are  very  proud 
of  line  Whiskers :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toume/orfs  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  IL  p.  538. 
1760  his  upper-lip  furnished  with  large  mustachios:  Smollett,  Tr.  Dm  Qutx., 
in  Ballantyne's  Ntv.  Lit,,  Vol.  in.  p.  385  ,(1831).  1787  The  fiue  is  without 

a  beard,  but  hath  mustados  on  the  upper  lip :  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  953/1.  1798 

sabred  Hussars  with  their  fierce-look mg  mustachoes:  H.  Bkookm,  Pool  a/Qnai., 
Vol.  re.  p.  161.  1818  With  mustachios  that  gave  (what  we  read  of  so  ofk) ) 

The  dear  Conair  expression :  T.  MooRE,  Fndge  Fasmly,  p.  45.  1838  hi* 

mustachioes,  super-braided  coat,  and  hirad  long-tailed  steed;  EngL  in  Francs, 
Vol.  II.  p.  37s.  1839   they  had  thin  and  twisted  mustache*;  E.  W.  Lane, 

Ami.  Nts.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii  p.  143.  1843  I  saw  their  mousuches,  blade,  red 

and  white,  »i.im«»«M  in  their  songs  and  laughter:  Sir  C.  Bell,  Expression, 
p.  "7  (t«4rX 

2.    a  moustached  veteran  of  the  French  army. 

1838  these  old  moustacka  are  so  modest,  that  they  never  allude  to  their 
exploits;  Engl,  in  France,  VoL  11.  p  67. 

Variants,  16  c.  mostacchi,  mustachyoes,  mowchatowes, 
mttschatoes,  moustachios,  mostacho,  muschachoes,  17  c. 
mustache{s),  mochachoes,  mouchato(/)s,  muchatoes,  mustaHoes, 
17,  18  cc.  mustachoes,  mustachio,  i8c.  mustacios,  18,  19  cc. 
mustachio{e)s,  19  c.  mustaches, 

monton,  J^.:  Fr., 'sheep':  prison-spy. 

1804  and  a  mouton,  or  jail-spy,  quartered  in  his  chamber :  Edin.  Xev., 
VoL  3,  p.  443. 

mowa(h):  Anglo-Ind.    See  mohwa. 
mowchatowes:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  moustache, 
^moyen  8ge,  phr. :  Fr. :  the  middle  ages. 

1860  furnish  the  oak  room  with  the  Moyen-lge  cabinets  and  the  armoor; 
Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxit  p.  ajo  (1879X  1864  "  If  a  man 

wants  to  get  on  in  life,  he  can't  do  better  than  study  the  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  To  which  Moyen  Age  culture  Mr.  Blunt  owed  much  of  hi*  *uoces*: 
G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  L  ch.  it  p.  37. 

m  o  z  k  i.    See  mosauo. 
muccinigo:  It    See  moccinigo. 
mnchadio,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  boy,  a  lad. 

1691  pages  and  muchacho*;  Garkaro,  Art  Warn,  p.  aix 

muchatoes:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  moustache. 

muchnlka,  si. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  muchalka:  a  bond,  a 
written  acknowledgment  of  obligation. 

1803  the  soubahdar  insisting  upon  the  man  giving  a  rauckelka  toprodnoe  the 
stolen  goods  was  an  assumption  of  authority;  Wellington,  Disp.,  VoL  i.  p.  333 
(»844X 

mttdlage  (^u.:.^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mucilage:  a  slimy 
kind  of  gum  found  in  all  plants;  any  substance  of  similar 
consistency. 

1638  fleme/grosse/ white /and  muscillage;  Paynbll,  Tr.  Reg.  Sal.,  ug. 
b  ii  v».  1643  a  matty^  lyke  the  musdlage  of  Holyhocke :  Trahbron,  Tr. 

Vigo's  Ckirurg.,  foL  xxxvii  rc/s.  1663  then  take  of  thys  mucylage  or 

siraynynge  two  poonde  and  a  halfe :  T.  Gale,  A  ntid ,  fol.  36  r«.  1664  move  it 
[Atntemus  seed  set  to  dry]  som.etimes  with. a  Broom  or  tVkisk,  that  the  seeds 
clog  not  together,  unless  you  will  separate  it  from  the  Mucilage,  for  then  you 
must  a  little  bruise  it  wet;  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hort.,  p.  3x4  (1739^  1691  for  the 

Mudlage  adds  to  the  lubridty  of  the  Oyl,  and  the  Oyl  preserves  the  Mudlage 
from  Inspissation,  and  contracting  the  Consistency  of  a  Gelly ;  J.  Ray,  Creation, 
Pt.  II.  p.  39a  (i7oiX 

muck:  Malay.    Seeamack. 

mucuddum:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mocnddtim. 

*macaB,  sb. :  Lat,  'secretion  from  the  nostrils' :  the  viscous 
secretion  of  mucous  membranes,  such  as  the  coating  of  the 
interior  of  the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  alimentary  canal,  &c. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1860  Besides  forming  the  rough  outside,  the  calcareoo* 
exuvium,  the  mucus  of  the  oyster  and  other  mollusca,  forms  that  beautiful  sub- 
stance, so  smooth,  and  polished,  and  dyed  with  rainbow  tints,  and  a  glorious 
opalescence,  which,  be  it  as  common  as  luxury  ha*  made  it,  still  chaim*  the  cy«: 
One*  a  Week,  July  14,  p.  78/3. 

*mTidir,  sb. :  Arab,  mut&r:  an  administrator,  a  governor 
of  a  canton  or  of  an  Egyptian  province. 

1871  a  polite  message  fixim  the  Mudir  or  governor:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  ffile 
Tributaries,  ch.  iii.  p.  49.  1834  The  Mudirs  and  the  Pashas  may  torture 

and  murder  as  much  as  they  please:  Quartorly  Rev.,  Vol.  clviii.  p.  390. 
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MUEZZIN 


'*maezziii,  sd.  -.  Arab,  muezzin,  muedhdhin :  a  Mohammed- 
an ecclesiastic  who  from  a  minaret  of  a  mosque  summons 
the  faithful  to  prayer  at  the  regular  hours. 

1665  The  Muyeans  and  Talismanni  «v«iy  fourth  hour  ting  aloud  from  the 
■teeple  tops  of  every  Mosque»  or  Alcoranes  as  some  allusively  caU  them :  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.^  p.  333  (1677)1  1684  The  Mutzins  are  they,  who  cry  upon 
the  Towers  of  the  Mniquty,  to  call  the  People  together  at  the  nour  of  Prayer: 


Tr.  TavfTHur^x  Grd.  Seignior's  Serag.^  p.  xa.        1704  the  MntlMS,  or  Curkt^ 
■  ■    "      ■     •:  J.  Pi  '       "'  ■ 

_    _  Msim:  l.OvaA^tT.Taumt/ereiVty. 

Levant y  Vol.  11.  p.  16a.  1786  Th^  then  ordered  the  Muezins  to  call  the 


are  ready  to  observe  his  Motions;  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  M^tam.^^.  38.        1741  more 
barmonious  than  the  Singings  of  the  Mtusins ;  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumtforfs  Vc 


people  to  prayers:  Tr.  Beck/ord'i  Valktk,  p.  37  (1883).  1788  the  tmutun,  or 
crier,  ascended  the  most  holy  turret:  Gibbon,  DecL  &>  Fall^  Vol.  xii.  ch.  Ixviii. 
p.  335  (18x8).        1608  the  ^ffrsuM,  who  from  the  top  of  the  Minaret,  summons 

B*ous  Moslems  to  prayers:  Et/in.  Rev.,  Vol.  i,  p.  5a.  1819  there  is  the 

luezzeem  of  Sultan  Achmet,Ju$t  calling  to  prayers:  T.  Hope,  Anast.^  VoL  I. 
ch.  xii.  p.  aa4  (i8ao).  1820  the  sonorous  tones  of  their  muzzeins:  T.  S. 

HucHKS,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  35.  1830  The  mtUMEin,  charged 

with  the  office  of  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer :  £.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sig,  Pauanti, 
p.  380  (and  Ed.X  1836  The  several  umes  of  prayer  are  aiuiounced  by  the 
maotd'din  of  each  mosque:  E.  W,  Lane.  McJ.  Egj/ft.,  Vol.  1.  p.  83.  184B 
the  great  tower  from  wnence  the  mucddin  summoned  the  faithful  to  prayer: 
Ford,  HanJbk,  SfeUn,  Pt.  l.  p.  348.  1884  From  tower  and  terrace  a  dozen 

self-appointed  tnueMsims  chanted  theirprayer<all :  EoM.  O'Dqnovan,  Merv, 
ch.  XI.  p.  110  (New  York).  1888  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  gaining 

admission  to  the  great  mosque,  the  mueddin  holding  out  nis  hand  for  the  cus- 
tomary fee  as  readUy  asifheweretbe  verger  of  an  English  cathedral ;  A  tfunemm, 
Jan.  aS,  p.  11 1/3. 

•mufti',  mnfty,  sb.:  Arab,  muftt:  an  authority  on  Mo- 
hammedan law,  the  utterer  of  feiwah  (q.  v!) ;  esp.  the  chief 
doctor  of  Moslem  sacred  law  at  Constantinople. 

U86  The  Mliphtie  is  chief  of  th«  reli^on :  T.  B. ,  Tr.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  A  cad., 
p.  68a  1612  The  Turlu  honour  their  Mti/ti*  (which  is  their  chiefe  Ruler  in 
Ecclesiastjcall  matters,  next  vnder  the  Grand  Siptior)  as  an  Angell :  W.  Bio. 
di;lph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  0/ Pour  Englishmen,  p.  53.  1616  the 

M%/ti  their  principall  Prelate;  Geo.  SandvSj  Trav.,  p.  36(i63aX  1617 

other  orders  of  religious  men,  where<if  the  chtefe,  and  (as  it  were)  Metropolitim 
Bishop  is  called  Mophty :  F.  MorysoNj  Itin.,  Pt.  iii.  p.  175,  1630  one  of  their 
muftis.  I  We  call  them  priests  at  Venice:  Massinger,  Renegado,  i.  i,  Wks., 

loo/i  (1819X       1660  the  Mufti  or  Chief  Priest  told  them  that  it  was  a  MLiiake 


^. .-J-..,,,.       — — -. . — isiake 

m  the  Figure :  South,  Serm.,  Vol.  i.  p.  144  (twX  1666  The  Mufti  is 

chief  in  hearing  and  deciding  cases  of  errour :  SirTh.  Herbert,  Trav.,-^.  330 
(1677).  1634  Constantinople  is  at  hand,  where  you  may  complain  to  the 


chief  in  hearing  and  deciding  cases  of  errour :  SirTh.  Herbert,  Trav.,-^.  3^ 
(1677).  1634  _CtfMZ/<ZM/m^// is  at  hand,  where  you  may  complair 

Mufti,  and  have  relief:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's  Trav.,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  34. 
1686  Seize  him,  Mr.  Constable.  He  is  a  Mufti;  T>'Vrvkv,  Commonw.  IVom., 
i  p.  la  1698   Priest  or  Presbyter,  Pcroe  or  Calvin,  Mufti  or  Brammen '. 

Vanbrugh,  Vind.  Relapse,  &*€.,  p.  37.  1717  inquired  of  the  mufti  whether 

it  was  lawful  to  permit  it :  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  343  (1827). 
1741  The  Mufti  of  ConstantinofU  names  the  Cadi  of  Scie:  J.  Ozell,  Tr. 
Toumsfori*s  Vey.  Levant,  Vol.  II.  p.  63.  1766  Prince  Henclius...is  on  the 
high  road  to  Cunstantinople.  When  he  hait  pulled  down  the  Mufti ;  Hor.Walpolb, 
Letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  ^  (1857).  1772  in  the  Phousdance  Audaulet,  the  Cauree 
and  Muflee  of  the  district,  and  two  Moulewys,  shall  sit  to  expound  the  Law:  Order 
tfCoustcUofH.  E.  I.  C,  in  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  Chum,  13/a.  1788  On  the 
tath  of  Nov.  the  Mufti  was  deposed,  and  the  place  filled  by  the  Codalasquier  of 
Romelia:  Gent.  Mag.,  lviii.  i.  73/r.  _  _  1809  the  Christianity  of  the  Vatican  is 
not  more  unlike  that  of  the  Gospel  in  its  mythology,  than  that  of  the  present 
Mufti's  is  to  what  Ali  fought  Tor :  Southev,  Lett.,  VoL  II.  p.  163(1856).  1819 
At  Rome  I  went  to  see  the  grand  Mufti  of  the  Christians,  who  bears  the  same 
title  with  our  Greek  papases;  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvL  p.  384(1830). 
18S4  he  willingly  turned  over  the  affairs  of  legislation  to  the  Mufti,  the  civil  and 
religious  officer  of  authority :  Ayeska,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  55.  1836  the  MaoTtee 
(or  chief  doctor  of  the  law);  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egy^t.,  VoL  1.  p.  133.  1884 
Che  muftis  and  the  cadis,  the  imams  ana  the  ulemas :   F.  Bovlb,  BorxUrUmd, 

*milfti',.rd.:  Anglo-Ind.:  a  civilian's  dress,  ordinary  clothes 
worn  by  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 

1804  He  has  no  mufti<oat,  except  one  sent  him  out  by  Messrs.  Stultz  to 
India  in  the  year  iSai;  ThackeraVj  Newcomes,  ch.  viit.     [Davies]  1876 

1  relinquished  my  gay  lancer  trappings,  and  resumed  the  less  pretending  mufti 
of  the  civilian:   J.   Grant,  One  of  Six  Hundr.,  ch.  u   p.   7.  1888 

An  elderly  gentleman  in  mufti,  the  sole  surviving  attorney  of  the  court,  was 
reading  aloud. ..the  contents  of  a  deed:  Athtnaum,  Oct.  37,  p.  554/3. 

[Apparently  this  term  means  the  dress  of  a  mufti',  who  in 
Indian  law-courts  in  Mohammedan  districts,  laid  down  the 
law  for  the  kasi  (see  cadi)  or  secular  judge,  and  was  more 
commonly  called  a  moolToe  {q.  v.).] 

mugwump,  sb. :  one  who  holds  aloof  from  pohtical  parties 
in  the  United  States.  Formerly  applied  to  Democratic 
(Locofoco)  candidates.  Applied  in  1884  to  Republicans  who 
supported  the  Democratic  platform. 

1840  Then  the  great  mugwump  was  delivered  of  a  speech  which  the  faithfiil 
kmdly  applauded :  G>ra<;fVr/<'r»(Uke  Co.,  Ill),  July  4.    (C]  18S4 

And  so,  fellow  citizens,  the  matter  seems  to  me  to  sund.  I  am  an  independent — 
i.  Mugwump,  1  beg  to  state  that  mugwump  is  the  best  of  American.  It  belongs 
to  die  langliage  of  the  Delaware  Indians;  it  occurs  many  times  in  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible,  and  it  means  a  great  man:  W.  Everett,  Speech  at  a  mteting  of  the 
Independents  of  Quincyt  Mass.,  Sept  13,  1884. 

muhawuut:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mahout. 

^mulatto  i-J.-),  sb.  and  tuij.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  mulato:  a 
half-breed  one  of  whose  parents  is  European,  the  other 


MUMMIA 

negro;  half-bred  (between  an  European  and  a  negro); 
tawny,  yellowish,  of  the  color  of  a  negro  half-blood. 

1893—1622   They  suffered  themselves  to  bee  perswaded  and  led  by  a 
Molato:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  South  Sea,  |  liii.  p.  368  (X878X  1600  the 

complection  of  a  Mulato  or  tawny  Ind'tan ;  R.  Hakluvt,  Veyans,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  493.  —  We  tooke  a  mnllato  in  this  place:  ih.,  p.  8x5.  1629  Mulfy 
Hamet  was  not  blackc.but  Molata,  or  uwnie:  Capt.  J.  Shith,  f*'hs.,  p.  871 
(1884).  1646  a  Mulatto,  that  is,  of  a  Mongiil  complexion :  Sir  Th.  Browh, 
Pseud.  Bp.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  x.  p.  368  (1686).  1666  the  Negroes  and  Molattoes: 

J.  S.,  A  brief  and  perfect  yattmal  of  ye  late  Proceed,  of  y*  Eng.  Army  in  y 
fV.  Indies,  p.  x6.  1666  a  ship  full  of  Mulettoes  from  Kishmy  arrived  at 

Ormus  to  nelp  the  Portugals:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  110(1677).  1669 
'TIS  impossible  your  Love  should  be  so  humble,  to  descend  to  a  Mulatta: 
Drvdbn,  Mock-Astml.,  iv.  Wks,  VoL  I.  p.  308  (iTox).  1809  this  cannot 

be  applicable  to  the  mulatto:  Southey,  Lett.,  Vol.  11.  p.  177  (1856).  1864 


mulet,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mulet:  a  small  mute. 

1640  two  mules,  two  mulettes,  two  boisei.  a  hotsekeper  and  a  mulettour: 
Elyot,  Im.  Govemaunce,  fol.  31  t'.  1678  the  estradiols  sent  to  charge  the 

tenu...nauing  begun  to  spoile  without  any  resistance,  and  beginning  to  teade 
away. ..some  mulcts,  some  sumpters,  and  some  armour. ..the  other  estfadiots... 
stirred  vp  with  the  sight  of  the  gaine...left  the  battell:  Fbnton,  Tr.  Guicciar- 
dint's  Wars  of  Italy,  Bk.  II.  p.  79  (1618).  1679  mules  and  mulets  labotmng 
daily:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  47a  (i6ia). 

mulier  {^z.—),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  mulier,='a.  child 
bom  to  a  man  from  his  wife',  fr.  Lat.  mulier,  =  'a.  woman':  a 
legitimate  child. 

1638  mulyer:  Tr.  Littletoiis  Tenum,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  vi.  foL  at  ro.  1621  If 
a  man  hath  issue  two  daughters  whereof  one  is  a  bastard  by  our  htw,  and 
mulier  by  the  spirituall  law:  Tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Booke,  ch.  L  |  50,  p.  33  (ii43X 

mulla(h):  Anglo-Ind.    See  moUah. 

•mulligatawny,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil  milagu-tannlr, 
= 'pepper  water':  soup  made  hot  with  curry-powder. 

1884  Merton  devours  sardines  and  mullikatauny  enough:  Baioo,  VoL  f. 
ch.  xvii.  p.  398.  1846  Mullagauwny  Soup:  Brbgion  &  MiLtSR,  Pract. 

Cook,  p.  337.    —  Mullaghec  Taune,  or  Curry  Soup:  ib.,  p.  339. 

multipeda,//.  multipedae,  sb. :  Lat. :  an  insect  with  many 
feet,  a  wood-louse.    Anglicised  as  multipede.    See  millipeda. 

1601  the  Potcelets  called  Multipedae:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  38, 
ch.  to,  Vol.  11.  p.  333.  —  the  creepers  called  Sowes  or  Multipedes :  ib.,  Bk-  30, 
ch.  4.  p.  378. 

multiplex  {i.  -  s), adj. :  Eng. fr.  Lat  multiplex:  manifold, 
in  many  folds. 

multipllc&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  mul- 
tiplicdre,='\.o  multiply':  a  multiplyer. 

1079  The  lesse  is  named  the  Multiplicator  or  Multiplyer:  Digcbs,  Stratiot., 
p.  5- 

•multtim  in  parvo,  pAr. :  Lat. :  much  in  little,  abundance 
in  a  small  compass. 

1871  With  this  "multum  in  pryo"  stock-in-trade  the  Faky  receives  his 
patients:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  viit  p.  108. 

•multum,  non  multa,  pAr.:  Lat:  'much,  not  many', 
profound  study  of  few  subjects  in  preference  to  superficial 
acquaintance  with  many. 

bef.  1668  that  good  Counsell,  which  Plinie  doth  geue  to  his  frende  Fuscus, 
laying  multum,  mm  multa:  Ascham,  SchoUmmtter,  p.  L46  (1884).  1868 

Multum  nan  multa  is  the  principle  of  all  learning:  Ei^.  Wom.  Dom.  Mag., 
New  Ser.,  Vol.  viit.  p.  39. 

mum,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Mumme:  a  kind  of  strong  ale, 
often  mentioned  in  17,  18  cc. 

1690  But  flung  a  Glass  of  Mum  so  pat  J  It  spoild  both  Ptrimig  and  Point 
Cravat :  School  of  Politicks,  xiv.  p.  33.  1693  a  fat  swinging  Bairel  of  Mtim : 
Contention  of  Liquors,  p.  10.  1716  I  have  not  forgotten  to  drink  your  health 
here  in  mum:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  76(1837).  1781  large 

diaughts  of  Brunswick  mum,  strong  beer,  or  metheglin:  Mason,  in  Hot.  Wal. 
pole's  Letters,  Vol.  viu.  p.  xi9(ia58X 

•Mumbo-Jumbo,  an  English  version  of  the  name  of  some 
African  god  or  fetish ;  hence,  any  object  of  foohsh  worship. 

1788  F.  Moorb,  rnii'.  Afr.,  p.  116.  1869  He  never  dreamed  of  dis- 

puting their  pretensions,  but  did  homage  to  the  miserable  Mumbo-Jombo  they 
paraded :  DiciCBNS,  Little  Dorrit,  i.  iB. 

mummia,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Arab.  mamiyd,='A  mummy' : 
a  drug  supposed  to  be  prepared  from  mummies.  Anglicised 
as  mummy,  sometimes  through  Fr.  mumie. 

1626  Take  Mumie /half  an  ounce:  Tr.  yerome  of  Brunswich's  Surgery,  sig. 
H  i  V/i.  tl630  Castorie,  Mumie,  Reed  Myrre,  wormewode:  Antidotharius, 
sig.  E  iii  ro.  1643  Mumia  is  the  fleshe  of  a  deade  bodye,  that  is  enbawmed  : 

Traheron,  Tr.  Vigds  Chiiurg.,  foL  cxciii  r»/i.  1669  of  Mumia  halfe  a 

dramme:  R.  Androsb,  Tr.  Aletsio's  Seer.,  Pt.  IV.  Bk.  i.  p.  35.  1698  The 

shaddowes  of  carnation  are  the  earth  of  Campania,  and  Vmbtr  called  FaUalo, 
burnt  vtnUler,  eupaltum,  mummia:  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  lit. 
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MUNDUNGUS 

&go.  1601  I  am  mum,  my  itan  raiunmla,  my  babamum,  my  tf^rmaetU : 

.  JONSON,  Potiatt.,  U.  I,  Wks.,  p.  287  (i6ie).  l60S  Sell  bun  for  mummia ; 
bee's  halfe  dust  already:  —  Volf.,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  p.  joo.  (1610  The  Matma, 

which  is  some  fiue  or  sixe  miles  beyond,  are  thousands  of  imbalmed  bodies: 
PORCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1616.]  lOM  neither  do  we  find... 
Mummia  to  aitnct:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pimd.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  6o(i686)l 
1666  I  have  at  last  procured  the  mummia  which  you  desired :  Evslyh,  Comsf. , 
VoL  III.  p.  193  (187a). 

mimdnngas,  mnndiuigOB  (-  x  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  mon- 
dongo  {g.  V.) :  badly-smelling  tobacco. 

1671  a  Glass  of  Windy-Bottle-Ale  in  one  hand  and  a  Pipe  of  Mtttuboieut  in 
the  other:  Shadwui.  Himorisls,  iii.  p.  41.  1674  With  these  MtatduitgM, 
and  a  breath  that  smelk :  J.  Phillips,  Satyr artt.  Hyfoc.,  p.  13.  1679  h'  bad 
ministied  a  Dose  |  Of  Snuff-Mtmdtmgux,  to  bis  Nose;  S.  Butlbr,  Hudihras, 
Pt.  III.  CanL  ii.  p.  136.  1680  That  for  their  Suppers  score  their  penywortb 

of  Tallow-cheese  at  a  Chandlen,  with  every  one  his  Jug  and  Pipe  of  Mundungus; 
Shadwell,  Warn.  Captain,  i.  p.  4.  17M  Nor  sail  with  Ward,  to  Ape-and- 

monkey  climes,  |  Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes :  Pops,  Dunciad, 
1.  334.  bef  1780  Indignant  round  the  savoury  steak  shall  fry  |  Or  light 

Mundungus  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  :  C.  Amstey,  iVks.,  p.  157  (1806). 

[Skeat  regards  mundungus  as  a  Latinised  form,  which 
"may  have  been  due  to  an  association  of  idea  vi'\t\i  fungus", 
but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  it  as  a  mispronunciation  of  the 
plural  mondongos.  The  'Century'  Dictionary  defines  "To- 
bacco made  up  into  a  black  roll'',  which  explains  the  name 
as  'tobacco  which  looks  like  black-puddings'.  Certainly 
the  association  of  the  odor  of  strong  tobacco  with  that  of 
tripe  or  black-puddings  is  far-fetched.J 

municipal  (j.jC -.-),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  municipal:  self- 
governing  (of  a  free  town  or  city);  pertaining  to  local 
government  (of  a  town  or  city),  or  to  a  single  state. 

1546  but  the  Englishe  people  usethe  propre  and  municipall  lawes:  Tr.  Poly- 
dart  VtrgiCt  Ettg.  Hilt.,  Vol.  1.  p.  II  (1846).  1699  You  recommend  the 
study  of  our  own  municipal  laws;  £velym,  Carrtip.,  VoL  111.  p.  378  (i87aX 

mdnicipium, //.  mnnlcipia,  sb.:  Lat.:  a  town  in  Italy  or 
one  of  the  Roman  provinces,  which  had  many  of  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship,  but  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  self- 
government. 

1840  Saguntum  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  and  became  a  municipium :  Ford, 
Handbk.  Sfain^  Pt.  1.  p.  454.  1887  Traditions  of  Roman  work  and  the 

admiration  of  Diocletian's  palace  were  still  acting  upon  the  art  feeling  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Roman  munidpia:  Athtntntm,  July  33,  p.  131/3. 

mnnlflcence  (J.±=.=.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  munificence:  re- 
markable liberality,  great  bounty.  The  form  munificentie, 
direct  fr.  Lat  mUnificentia,  seems  to  be  earlier  (1546  Tr. 
Polydore  Vergil's  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  275,  Ed.  1846). 

1090  Untill  that  Locrine  for  bis  Realmes  defence,  |  Did  head  against  them 
make  and  strong  munificence:  Spbns.,  F.  Q.,  11,  x.  15.  1600  Over  and 

besides  this  inunificence  of  the  Rulers,  the  Nobles  also  began  in  a  most  happie 
hour  to  be  liberal  unto  the  multitude ;  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  iv.  p.  177. 
1630  fearing  that  the  munificence  might  give  pretence  hereafter,  they  declared 
themselves  that  it  was  for  a  Subsidy,  and  not  for  provision :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave't 
Hitt.  C»mK.  Trrnt,  Bk.  11.  p.  117  (1676).  1669   the  New  Theatre...built 

bythe  munificence  of  Dr.  Gubert  Sheldon:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  43  (1873X 
1797  like  every  other  usefiil  establishment  of  royal  munificence  in  this  kingdom; 
SouTHEY,  Lttt.  dur.  Resid.  in  Sfain,  p.  403.  1840  since  all  wished  to 

leave  in  the  security  of  the  temple,  some  memorial  of  their  munificence,  some  non 
omnis  moriar:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  137. 

monition  {::.  ±=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  munition. 

1.  a  defence,  a  fortifying. 

1S46  and  leavinge  a  gaitisoo  for  the  munition  of  the  porte  bee  hasted  into 
Denmarcke:  Tr.  Pilydttrt  Vtrgifx  En^.  Hist.,  VoL  1.  p^  359  (i8^6X  bef.  1716 
no  defence  or  munition  can  keep  out  a  judgment,  when  commissioned  by  God  to 
enter:  South,  Serm.,  VoL  viii.  No.  5.    [R.J 

2.  provision  for  defence  or  attack,  military  stores,  ammu- 
nition; also,  metaph.  appliances  prepared  for  the  execution 
of  any  purpose. 

16..  Also  your  magestie  shall  knowe  by  our  certifficate,  what  lack  is  in  this 
towne  of  fortifficacions  and  munycions ;  ChrmitU  o/Caiais,  p.  183  (1646X  1849 
sending  of  men  and  munidon :  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital.,  foL  67  r*.  1S83  ex- 
oeedmg  great  furniture  of  artillerie  and  Munition:  J.  Shuts,  TKe  Comm.  (Tr.), 
foL  \hr*,  1079  Victuals  and  other  necessary  munition :  North,  Tr.  Plu- 

tank,  p.  ;o8  (1613X  1608  I  cannot  brook  to  see  Heav'ns  King  defy'd  |  By 

his  own  Souldiers,  with  his  own  Munition :  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
Urania,  xx.  p.  15^  (x6o8)l  1646  his  Ma*l*...bath  no  meanes  to  be  supplyed... 
w*b  aimes  or  mumtion :  Evelyn,  Corrtsp.,  VoL  iv.  p.  x8o  (t873X 

3.  a  fortification,  a  stronghold,  a  fastness. 

1061  The  distroyer  is  come  before  thy  face,  keep  thy  munition,  loke  to  the 
way,  make  [thy]  loynes  strong;  increase  [thy]  strengtn  mightily:  BwU{fjvaK\\ 
Nahum,  iL  i.  [R.]  1611  all  that  figlit  against  her  and  her  munition :  BiHt, 
Isaiah,  xxix.  7. 

munsee,  munshi:  Anglo-Ind.    See  moonsliee. 
munsoon.    See  monsoon. 
munziliArab.    See  manril. 
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muphti(e):  Arab.    Seemufti^. 

mdr(a)ena,  pi.  m1ir(a)enae,  less  correctly  mfir(a)enS, 
sb. :  Lat.:  name  of  a  kind  of  fish  regarded  as  a  luxury  by  the 
Ancients,  now  applied  to  the  lamprey  and  kindred  species. 

1550  Also  Manates,  and  Murene,  and  manye  other  fysshes  which  haue  no 
names  in  ouie  language :  R.  Eden,  Dnadts,  Sect.  II.  p.  231  (1885).  1776  we 
discovered  by  the  light  of  a  cedar-torch  a  Murxna,  a  fish  said  to  copulate  with 
serpents ;  resembling  an  eel  with  bright  yellow  spots...its  bite  is  reputed  venomous ; 
R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Grttct,  p.  aoo.  1880   a  munena  bttened  on  Syrian 

slaves:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Ste.  ycyagt,  ch.  xlvii.  p.  6aa 

mnral  {^—),  adj.:  Eng.  h.  Fr.  mural:  pertaining  to  a 
wall,  like  a  wall.  A  mural  crown  was  an  embattled  crown  of 
gold  conferred  upon  a  soldier  of  Ancient  Rome,  who  first 
planted  a  standard  on  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city.  The  sb. 
«««ra/,  =  'wall',  is  a  distinct  word,  fr.  Fr.  muraille. 

1600  two  goodly  murall  garlands  [bestowed  upon  him]  for  scaling  and  entering 
upon  the  wals  first;  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  vi.  p.  331. 

raxavi^pl.  murices,  sb.:  Lat:  the  name  of  the  shell-fish 
from  which  the  Ancients  obtained  their  celebrated  purple 
dye. 

1601  the  violet  liquor  of  the  fish  Murex:  Holland,  Tr.  PSn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  8, 
ch.  48,  Vol.  1.  p.  338.  1610  The  Murex,  though  difiering  from  the  puiple, 
are  promiscuously  vsed:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  ■p.  316(1633)1  1699  There 


were  but  few  Skills:  but  amongst  them  there  irasa^Krrx...which  dies  punile 
"y  ....  --.  ...         .-  •*iedlucei 

,  or  a  murex:  Ehbrson;  Snelssh  Trails,  vi.  Wks..  Vol.  IL  d.  • 
i8<6). 


M.  Lister,  yenrn.  to  Paris,  p.  74.        1856  The  ^glishman  is  finishei 
cowry  or  a  murex:  Emerson,  Englisk  Trails,  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  50  (Bohn, 


murgosa(h):  Anglo-Ind.    Seemai^osa. 

Murillo,  name  of  the  great  Spanish  painter  Bartolomeo 
Estaban  Murillo  of  Seville,  i6i8 — 82,  best  known  in  England 
for  his  faithful  representation  of  the  Spanish  type  of  humanity. 

1829  sallow,  but  dear,  with  long  black  curls  and  a  Murillo  face,  and  looked 
altogether  like  a  young  Jesuit  or  a  Venetian  ofiScial  by  Giorgone  or  Titian : 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Ymmg  DKkt.  Bk.  iiL  cb.  iv.  p.  136(1881).  1845  pic- 
turesque groups  dad  in  browns  and  yellows,  perfect  MuriUos,  bask  in  the  sun: 
Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pu  L  p.  159. 

*mTirmiir  (if—),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  murmure,  assimilated  to 
Lat  murmur:  a  low  prolonged  noise,  generally  the  combined 
effect  of  many  low  sounds ;  a  hum ;  a  muttering ;  an  ex- 
pression of  discqntent. 


abt.  1886  Min  is  the  strangel  and  hanging  by  the  throte,  |  The  murmure, 
d  the  cherles  rebelling, )  The  groyning,  and  the  prive  crapoysoning ;  Chaucer, 
C.  T.,  Knt's  TaU,  3461.  1481  wniche  brought  them  in  sucbe  reuerye  and 


murmur  that  they  spake  largely  and  rudely  ayenst  the  knyghtes:  Gadfrty  0/ 
BuUeigne,  fol.  33  v'.  14OT  many  were  somtyme  ded  by  cause  of  inobedience 

and  other  by  cause  of  murmure :  Caxton,  Book  of  Good  Manntrs,  sig.  h  ii  rf'. 
bef.  1492  rlee...bacbytynges  and  murmurradons / and  murmurs  that  be  made  of 
the;  —  St.  Katkerin.  sig.  p  v  f^/s.  abt.  1530  A  murmur  of  mynstrels,  that 


stiche  another  I  Had  I  neuer  sene^  some  softer,  some  lowder:  J.  Skelton,  Garl. 
Laur.,  ^-jxi,  Wlcs.,  VoL  I.  p.  373(i843X  1569  without  murmure  or  grudge: 

Grafton,  Ckron.,  Pt  111.  p.  33.  1689  lohns  miirther  bred  such  murmur ; 

W.  Warner,  Albion's  England,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxv.  p.  no.         1098  With  gentle 

"".  Watson,  Tiarts  o/Fancit,  xxx. 

went  from  hence,  |  And  then  'twas 

.       .  _        bef  1667  (See  aeho  3].      1718 

Providence  did  not  design  this  World  should  be  filled  with  Murmurs  and  Repin- 


murmor  plavnd  my  harts  deepe  wounding :  T.  ' 

Li93(io70A  1601  but  a  month  ago  1  w 

ih  m  murmur:  Shaks.,  Tw.  Nt.,  L  3,  33.      1 
Providence  did  not  design  this  World  should  be  filled  with  Murmurs  and  Kepin- 
ings :  Spectator,  No.  387,  May  34,  p.  564/1  (Morley).  1780  do  they  still... 

Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  th'  Atlantic  wavef  Cowpir,  Task,  iv.  Poems,  VoL  II. 
p.  toa  (1808). 

murrion:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Fr.    See  morrion. 

murtagon:  Eng.fr.  Fr.    See  martacon. 

Mns.  Bac.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  musicae  baccalaureus, 
=  ' bachelor  of  music',  the  lowest  degree  in  a  faculty  of 
music. 

musaic:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat    See  mosaic. 

musak:  Anglo-Ind.    Seemnssnck. 

Musalmah:  Turk.    See  Mussnlman. 

mnscadin,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  fop,  a  beau.  Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as 
muscadine,='\iht  wine  muscadello  or  muscat'. 

1844  your  muscadins  of  Paris,  and  your  dandies  of  London :  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Coningsby,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xv.  p.  353  (1S81). 

muscatello,  muscadello,  sb.:  It  moscatello,  moscadello, 
pi.  -Ui:  a  sweet  wine  called  muscadel  or  muscat  from  having 
the  flavor  of  musk. 

1600  magatines  stuft  with  moseadetli,  or  of  the  purest  grape':  B.  Jonson, 
K«^.,iL  a,  Wks.,  p.  468(1616).  1644  Montaldno,  fame      ' 


Muscatello:  Evelyn,  Z>utn',  Vol.  I.  p.  98  (1850X  1670  It's  a  Bishop's  Seat, 
and  famous  for  excellent  Muscattlc  wine :  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  1.  p.  157 
(1698).  1678  The  Muscatella's  of  this  place  are  mudi  esteemed^  and  .the 


Gentry  heerabout  in  Summer-time  come  ordinarily  hither  to  drink  tnem,  and 
enjoy  the.^«ctf:  J.  Ray,  Jottm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  381. 
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MUSCETO 


mnsceto:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  mowinlto. 

muschatoes:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  moustache. 

mascil(l)age,  musilage:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  mucilage. 

mnscoTada,  mnscoTado,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  moscabada,  ntos- 
cabado:  raw  su^ar  from  which  loaf  sugar  is  obtained  by  the 
process  of  refining. 

1733  Some  of  this  Sugar...  the  Sweetness  of  it  being  like  tliat  of  good  Musco- 
rada:  Hist,  yirximia,  61c  ii.  oh.  iv.  p.  ii8. 

Muse :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Mosa,  fr.  Gk.  HoCo-a :  Gi.  Mytkol. : 
(<i)  one  of  the  nine  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  god- 
desses of  dance  and  song,  poetry,  arts,  and  sciences ;  hencty 
(ff)  an  inspiring  power ;  (r)  a  poet  ijrari). 

a.  1C08  [See  mnaram].  1667  Yet  not  the  more  I  Cease  I  to  wander 
where  the  Muses  haunt  |  Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill :  Milton, 
P.  L.,  III.  37.  1801  The  muses  aie  said  to  be  silent  amid  the  clash  of  arms: 
J.  Gibson,  in  Eaitlak/t  Lift,  p.  17a  (1857X 

b.  1S74  O  lady  mine,  that  called  art  Cleo,  I  Thou  be  my  spede  fro  this 
forth,  and  my  Muse:  Chaucer,  TVoiV.  &*  Cr.,  Bk.  11.  [R.]  1699  O  for 
a  Muse  of  fiie,  that  would  ascend  |  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention :  Shaxs., 
Hn.  V.A.  Prol.,  I. 

c.  1637  So  may  some  gentle  Muse  I  With  lucky  words,  favour  ray  destined 
on,  I  And  as  he  passes  tuni:  Miltoh,  LydJat,  19. 

'"mnste,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  museum. 

1877  preserved  in  the  Mus^  at  Padua:  Timet,  Dec.  10.    [St.] 

Muselman:  Turk.    See  MuBBnlman. 
mnseo,  sb. :  It.  and^Sp. :  a  museum. 

1846  The  new  Mtun  contains  some  50  or  io  second-rate  paintings:  Ford, 
Handtk.  Sfain,  Pt.  1.  p.  no. 

^itisdnm,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  /»otNr«ov,='a  temple  of  the 
Muses',  'a  library' :  an  apartment  or  building  containing  an- 
tiquities, curiosities,  or  collections  of  scientific  objects. 

1608  in  oMe  time  they...builded  the  temples  of  the  Muses,  that  is  to  say, 
houses  ordained  for  students,  which  they  named  Muuua  [pL],  as  farre  as  they 
could  from  cities  and  towncs:  Holland,  Tr.  Pimt.  Mor.,  p.  141.  1610  that 
famous  MustBvm  founded  by  PhilaeUtphvs,  &  endowed  with  ample  reuenues : 
Geo.  Sandys,  Trm.,  p  iii  (1632X  1673  those  that  have  given  us  accotmts 
of  Mtaaums  and  other  collections  of  natural  Rarities:  R.  Boyle,  Virhttt  ef 
Gtms,  p.  96.  1678  One  Jean  vmndtr  Merezn  Apothecary  in  this  Town  hatn 
a  Mvutum  well  stored  with  natural  and  artificial  rarities :  J.  Ray,  youm,  L^w 
Cffmnir.,  p.  37.  1691   other  Repositories  or  Musaeum's  of  that  curious 

Country:  —  Crtatiott,  Pt.  i.  p.  104  (1701).  1699  The  Mtutmm  is  a  little 

CkMCI  on  the  side  of  this  Gallery :  M.  Lister,  Jtum.  It  Paris,  p.  13s.  17M 
the  silver  medaL  which  has  already  taken  its  place  in  my  museum:  HoR.  Wal- 
roLB,  LetUrt,  Vol.  i.  p.  397  (18J7V.  1776  Afterwards  they  decreed  that  the 

Piraeus. ..should  be  at  his  dispMal;  and  he  took  the  Museum:  R.  Chandler. 
Trm.  Greect,  p.  39.  IMS  I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  'em,  I 
Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum  I  Byron,  Don  7tuM,  ix.  xl.  1840 

the  cloister  is  a  museum  of  antiquity  and  architecture :  Ford,  Han^k.  S/aiit, 
Pt  L  p.  476.  1860  bad  quite  a  little  museum  of  locks  of  haiir  b  her  treasure- 
chest:  Thackeray,  Pmdennit,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxiiL  p.  347  (1879).  1878  the 
art  galleries  and  museums:  Lloytti  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  7/1.    [St.] 

mushk:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mnssack. 
mvsico,  sb. :  It :  musician,  music-master. 

1734  MUSICO,  is  a  Musician,  or  Musick-Master;  or  one  who  either  Com- 
poses, Performs,  or  Teacbeth  Musick:  Short  Exflic.  0/ For.  Wdt.  in  Mtu.  Bks. 
1831  The  musico  is  but  a  crack'd  old  basin :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  iv.  IxxxvL 

*mnq]id,  sb.:  Arab.  »»ajr/iy,= 'place  of  prostration':  a 
mosque  (see  mesaoite,  mosaae). 

muskatoon,  musketoon:  Eng.  fr.  It  or  Fr.  See 
musqnetoon. 

musketa,  musketo,  muskito,  muskitta,  muskitto: 
Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  momnito. 

musk(e)y,  muskie,  musque:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  mOBq,iie. 

muskia:  Eng.  fr.  It    Seemosiiae. 

Muslem,  Muslim:  Eng.  fr.  Turk,  or  Arab.   See  Moslem. 

*mnslln  (-i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  mussolino,  ultimately  fr. 
Mos{s)ul,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Mesopotamia  from  whence 
the  fabric  first  came :  name  of  sundry  very  fine  cotton  cloths. 
Also,  attrib.    See  monsseline-de-lame. 

1686  I  have  been  told.. .that  muscelin...and  the  most  of  the  Indian  linens,  are 
madeof  nettles:  Hans  Sloane,  in  V?ar  Corrr^.,  p.  163  (1848X  [Yule]  abt. 
1760  This  city's  [Mosul]  manufacture  is  Hussolin  (a  cotton  cloth):  £.  Ives, 
yeyatt,  p.  334.    [«».] 

'"mnsnnd,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Arab,  masnad: 
the  large  cushion  which  serves  for  the  throne  of  a  native 
Indian  prince. 

1762    SaUbat-jinK...went  through  the  ceiemonT  of  sitting  on  the  musnnd  or 


throne:  R.  Orme,  Hitt.  MiL  Trans.,  1.  3so(; 


mony  c 
•8o3i 


1798  whether  you  had 


determined  whetner  any  one  and  which  of  the  descendanu  of  Walligah  should 


MUSTANG 

succeed  to  the  musnud;  Wellington,  Sn^L  Dtsf.,  VoL  i.  p.  91  (1858X  1BS8 
His  dacger-hilt  was  set  with  precious  stones,  as  were  his  gold-mounted  scymetar 
and  bett7  which  lay  on  the  musnud  beside  him :  KussHbask,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xx.  p  333. 

mnsqnash,  sb. :  Amer.  Ind. :  a  musk-rat 

1634  Martins,  Fitches,  Musquassus,  and  diners  other  sorts  of  Vermin :  Caft. 
J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  731  (1B84).  1684  Rackoones,  Otters,  Beavers,  Mus- 

quashes: W.  Wood,  Nra  EnrUuurs  Pros*.,  p.  88.  1696  PniLLirs,  Worid 
0/ Words. 

mnsilliaspeil,  sb. :  Amer.  Ind.    See  quotation. 

1684  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  3«  (1884).  1733  They  have  the 

ccoott  and  Musouaspen,  two  Roots,  with  which  tt     '    " 
selves  red:  Hist,  yirginia,  Bk.  IL  ch.  iv.  p.  lao. 

musquetaire:  Fr.    See  mouwiuetaire. 

musanetoon  (.£  _  >>),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  moschettotu:  a  short 
musket  carried  by  cavalry  in  17,  18  cc. ;  a  soldier  armed  with 
the  said  weapon. 

1660  passing  between  a  double  Guard  of  Archers  and  Musquetooos:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trap.,  p.  xii  (1677).  1671  O  Sir,  my  Eyes  met  you  in  your 

Career,  b^  the  same  token  you  had  a  Muskatoon  and  Pistols:  Shadwell,  Hu- 
morists, uL  p.  39,  1743—7  a  blunderbuss  or  musketoon:  Tindal,  Contin. 
Xa/in,  Vol.  I.  p,  316/3  (i7SiX  1760  I  had  left  my  sword  and  musquetooo  in 
the  coach:  Smollett,  Francs^  ItiUy,  xxxiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  sa3(i8i7X 

musquito:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  mosq,uito. 

mnssal,  mnssanl,  mnshal,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab. 
mash'al:  a  torch,  a  flambeau. 

1834  it  betrayeth  the  secret  thought,  as  the  mushal  of  the  watchman  showeth 
the  face  of  the  thief:  Baboo,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xi  p.  199.  1804  A  mussaul  (called 

in  Bengal  a  musnalchee),  or  torch-bearer:  Stocqdeler,  Brit.  India,  p.  93. 
1878  the  mussat  is  invariably  carried  so  that  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  tlie  glare 
and  smell:  £dw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  161. 

mussalchee,  mnssanlchee,  mushalchee,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind. 
fr.  Hind,  ntash^alchf:  a  link-boy,  a  torch-bearer;  now  a  servant 
who  acts  as  a  scullion. 

1884  Order  the  nit  palankeen  with  four  Mushalchees,  and  two  Peons  to  be 
in  readiness:  Baboo^oX.  1.  ch.  xviiL  p.  318.  1878  a  mussaichet,  to  wash 

the  plates  and  dishes,  and  clean  the  knives  and  folks:  £ow.  Braddon,  Lift  in 
India,  ch.  iv.  p.  116. 

mussoun.    See  monsoon. 

*mn8STi(c)k,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  tnashak:  the  water- 
bag  of  goat-skin  carried  by  a  bheesty  [g.  v.). 

1838  The  bag  which  the  bihishtee  carries  on  his  back  is  called  a  mushk  of 
panee,  or  skin  fulFof  water:  Asiatic  Costumts,  p.  57.  1873  the  sportsman 

returns  to  camp  ready  enough  to  tub  (i.e.  have  a  mussuk  or  skin  of  water  poured 
over  him  by  a  okttsttt):  Edw.  Braddon,  Lifi  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  1^3.  1866 
the  musaks  used  for  carrying;  a  reserve  supply  bad  been  pricked  by  mimosa  thorns, 
and  leaked:  Daily  Nivis,  reh.  14,  p  5/5. 

^Mnssnlman,  correct  pi.  Mossnlmans,  sb.:  Turk,  musul- 
min :  a  Moslem ;  also,  attrib. 

1098  anvnbeleeuer.ora  Jf»t</M<»>,thatis,ofil/ah»«v<>lawe:  R.  HAKLtrvT, 
Voyagts,  VoL  i.  p.  349.  1616  Mvslim,  or  Mussilman,  lunnvXiUrot, 

Mnssnimannns,  is  one  that  is  instructed  in  the  beleefe  of  the  Mohammetanes. — 
Mvssliman,  MnstlimoHnns,  see  Muslim:  W.  Bedwell,  Arai.  Trudg.  —  This 
confession  is  sound,  and  this  confession  ought  euery  Mussleman,  that  is  of  dis- 
cretion, to  make :  —  Moham.  Impost.,  1.  8.  1633  Emperor  of  tlie  Afusnl. 
mans:  Howell,  Lttt.,  ill.  xxi.  p.  87  (164s).  1680  "They  call  tbemselues 
Musstlmtn,  that  is,  Catkoiikts,  or  true  beleeuers,  according  to  their  false  &ith- 
lesse  faith  of  MaMomtt:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  L  Bk.  iv.  p  418.  1643  'tis 
enough  that  he  sweare  by  the  faith  of  a  Musuiman :  Howell,  Instr.  For.  Trap., 
p.  85  (iKgi.  1660  A  Mahometan,  Mussalnans:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  99  (1677).  1669  yoai Mussulman:  JitnotM^Moct-Astrol.,  iii.  Wks., VoL  1. 
0^04(1701).  1684  the  Musal-Mas  Faith :  Tr.  Tavtmitr't  Trmi.,'Vo\.  11.  p.  46. 
It04  Mussulmans  or  Btlitvers :  J.  PiTTS,  Ace.  Moham.,  p  ^ 9.  1707  Ctl.  Are 
yoix^Auai^Mahomtian^  Ftor.  A  Mussulman  Al  your  Serwx.  Ctl.  KMussul. 
woman,  say  you!  I  protest  by  your  Voice  I  should  have  taken  you  for  a  certain 
Christian  Lady  of  my  Acquaintance:  ClBBBR,  Comic.  Lav.,  iv.  p.  45.  1748  Is 
there. ..never  a  mussulman  (or  true  believer)  left  in  the  world,  to  come  and  buy 
thU  fine  horse:  R.  North,  Livts  iff  Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  43«  (182O.  1770  on 
quitting  the  boat  we  took  leave  of  our  musselmen:  K.  Chandi.br,  Trav.  Asia 
Minor,  p.  45.  1786  These  diminutive  personages  possessed  the  gift  of 
divining  whenever  an  enemy  to  good  Mussulmans  approacned :  Tr.  Beckjord's 
ynthem,  p.  135  (1883).  1800  a  large  house  in  the  fort,  inhabited  t>y  a  musad- 
mann...4  musselmenn :  Wbllincton,  Disf.,  Vol.  I.  p.  63  (1844).  1830  True 
Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn:  Temnvson,  RkoIL  Arab.  Nts.,  wks.,  VoL  L  p.  ^ 
(1886).  1834  a  handsome  train  of  mussulman  servants:  Baboo,  VoL  I.  ca.  t 
P.4- 

mustac(c)io,  mustachio,  mustacho,  mustachyo:  It. 
See  monstache. 


See  mostacdnoU. 
See  moustache. 


mustaccioli:  It. 
mustache(s):  Fr. 

*miistang,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  mestengo  (Pineda),  adj., =' be- 
longing to  a  company  of  graziers'  [SkeatJ :  the  wild  horse  of 
the  prairies  and  pampas  of  America.    See  bronco. 

1886, 1887  [See  taroBM]. 
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MUSTARDVILLARS 

mnstardTillars,  sb.:  a  kind  of  woollen  doth,  perhaps 
named  h.  Mousturvillier,  a  town  of  France. 

14TT  a  goone  cloth  of  mustytddev^Uen :  PatfoH  Lttttn,  VoL  ill.  No.  809, 
p.  ai4  (1S74X       1S06  Item,  a  ootle  of  moster  develen:  ii..  No.  9S4,  p.  411. 

mustattoes:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  moustache. 

srastees,  mtutice,  rnnsty, sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port  mestizo'. 
an  East  Indian  mestizo  {g.v.). 

1678  Europeans,  Mosteeses,  and  Topaseea :  In  Nota  &•  Exiractt,  i.  88 
(Madras,  187SX    [Yule]  ie»9   Wives  of  Freemen,  Mustees;   In  J.  T. 

Wheelers  Madrax,  1.  356  (i86i)l    (^,]  ITST  A  poor  Seaman  had  got  a 

netty  Miutice  Wife :  A.  Hamilton,  Batt  Jndiu,  11.  la  \ii.  ]  1781  a  Slave 
Boy.. .pretty  white  or  colour  of  Musty,  tall  and  slinder ;  Micky t  Bengal  Com., 
Feb.  34.    lii.\ 

mnstelle,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mustelU:  an  eel-pout;  a 
weaseL 

1487  the  musteUe  awaketh  the  man  to  the  ende  that  the  serpent  hurt  him 
not;  Caxton,  Book  t^ Good MoMMtn^  aig.  C  vii  r*. 

'"muster,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port,  mostra:  a  sample,  a 
pattern.  The  Eng.  muster  used  to  mean  'a  show',  'an  exhi- 
bition', and  has  therefore  been  confused  with  the  Anglo-Ind. 
muster. 

1618  A  Moore  came  aboord  with  a  master  of  Qoves :  Saris,  in  Purchas' 
Pilrrimi,  I.  v,i  (\(nii.    [Yule]  1636  their  Mustraes  of  clothes:  PuacH  as, 

Pilfrimi,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  999.  1727  denred  me  to  send  some  person  up 

with  Musters  of  all  my  Goods :  A.  Hamilton,  EmI  Indus,  II.  aoo.    [Vule] 

muta  persona:  Lat    See  persona  mnta. 

mfttandum,  fil.  mfltanda,  sb. :  Lat,  neut  of  matandus, 
='to  be  changed',  gerund,  oi mutdre,=''Xo change',  'to  alter': 
something  to  be  altered.    See  mntatis  mutandis. 

*mut&ti8  mutandis,  ^Ar. :  Late  Lat :  things  which  are  to 
be  changed  being  changed.    See  mutandum. 


1687  These 


1681   fr.  Ptrkint  Prtf.  Boolu,  ch.  1.  |  35,  p.  16 11642).  loaT    1  nese 

Meanes  may  be  practised  vpon  other,  both  Trees,  and  Flowers,  Mutatis  Mu- 
tandis: Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  v.  |  430.  1666  The  like  may  be  fited  to 
.Vars  in  other  positions,  mutatis  mutandis;  and  so  for  the  other  Planets:  Phil. 
Trans.,  Vol.  1.  No.  16,  p.  289.  1678  these  three,  which  mutatis  mutandis 
perfectly  answer  to  the  tWe  former:  T.  Jacohb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  155/1 
(1868X  1681  his  Ma*r*  order  to  you  is,  that  you  give  in  the  same  mem'l 
singly  and  separately,  mutatis  mutandis:  Savitt  ComsJ.,  p.  35B  (Camd.  Soc., 
i8j8).           1691  the  first  or  uppermost  Joync  in  a  Quadrupeds  hind-Legs  bends 


forward  as  well  as  a  Mans  knees,  which  answer  to  it,  being  the  uppermost  Joynt 
of  our  Len ;  the  like  mutatis  mutandis  may  be  said  of  the  Arms:  J.  Rav, 
Cnation,  Pt.  11.  p.  sjs  (1701).  1709  I  know  nothing  more  contemptible  in  a 
writer  than  the  character  of  a  plagiary;  which  he  here  fixes  at  a  venture;  and 
tills  not  for  a  passage,  but  a  whole  discourse,  taken  out  from  another  book,  only 
mutatis  mutandis:  Swirr,  TaU  (ffa  Tut,  Wks.,  p.  46/1  (i8«9).  1714  the 

Wife  shall  take  the  same  Oath  as  the  Husband,  mutatis  mutandis:  S^tator, 
No.  608,  Oct.  18,  p.  854/3  (Morley).  1768  the  utility  of  this  invention  extends, 
mutatis  mutoMifis,  to  whatever  can  be  the  subject  <^  letters :  Lord  Chxster- 
FIELD,  in  IVorU,  No.  34,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  131  (i777>  1809  The  King 
of  Prussia  has  neither  favourite,  nor  confessor,  nor  court  fool  (who,  mutatis  mu- 
tasidis,  is  still  in  good  credit  in  the  other  courts  of  Germany,  and  whose  ^trt  the 
confessor  mostly  plays):  JtIaty,  Tr.  Xitsieci's  Trao.  Germ.,  Let.  xlvUL   Pinker- 


applicable,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  latter:  J.  S.  MiLL,3>r/<»>  0/ Logic,  VoL  I. 
p.  80  (1856X 

m&t&to  ndmine,  phr. :  Lat :  the  name  being  changed. 
Hon,  Sat.,  I,  i,  70. 

1681  R.  Burton,  Anat  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  58  (1827).  1840  The 

words  of  Bums,  mutaio  nomine,  describe  their  country  exactly :    Eraser, 
Koordistan,  A'c,  VoL  11.  Let.  vi.  p.  153.  bef.  1863  A  score  of  such  queer 

names  and  titles  I  have  smiled  at  in  America.    And,  mutate  nemine}  Thacke- 
ray, Roundabout  Papers,  p.  17  (1879X 

mutb,  mutt,  math,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr  Skt  ma(ha:  a 
convent  of  celibate  Hindoos  under  a  priest 

1884  he  was  to  drive  to  an  old  Muth  near  (jarden  Reach:  Baboo,  VoL  ii. 
ch.L  p.  3. 

mutilation  {J.  —  St  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mutilation :  the 
act  of  mutilating;  the  effects  of  mutilating,  the  state  of  being 
mutilated. 

1608  maimes  and  mutilations  of  membeis,  deformities  of  body:  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1083. 

mutilator  (il-J.  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
mutilare,=*to  mutilate':  one  who  mutilates. 

1764  that  class  of  hireling  pedagozal  priggs,  the  abridgers,  or  rather  muti* 
latorsof  ourdvilhistory:  J.  BusH,^&  Cair.,  p.  xil  1888  the  town  may 

be  brought  to  a  heavy  fine  for  it,  unless  we  secure  the  person  of  the  mutilator: 
Scott,  Pair  Md.  0/ Perth,  ch.  vii.  p.  81  (i88«). 

mntine,  vb. :    Eng.  fr.  Fr.  mutiner :   to  mutiny,  to  be 

mutinous. 

1079  to  mntine:  North,  Tr. /'/nAsficVp.  330  (1613X  1600  theaimie 

mutined  and  was  discontented:  Holland,  Tr.  Xn^,  Bk.  iv.  p.  171. 
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mntsuddy:  Anglo-Ind.    See  mootnsnddy. 
mtltulus,/)/.  mutuli,  sb. :  Lat:  Archit. :  a  modilllon  (g.  v.). 

1868  J.  Shuts,  Archit.,  foL  xii  V. 

mnyezin,  mnzzein :  Arab.    See  muezzin. 

mydan:  Arab.    See  maidan. 

Myden  agan:  Gk.    See  Mt|8)v  A-yav. 

mylon :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  melon. 

myna:  Lat    Seemlna. 

myneh:  Anglo-Ind.    See  minah. 

mynheer,  sb.:  Dil  mijn  heer,  =  ' my  lord':  the  ordinary 
form  of  courteous  address  amongst  Hollanders ;  frequently 
mistaken  in  England  for  a  title  of  courtesy;  AetKe,  a  Dutch- 
man. 

1691  Don't  you  think  now  friend  Critts,  but  that  half  the  MistJieert  will  be 
ready  to  hang  themselves  when  they  read  mis  passage?  Reasons  ^Mr.  Bays, 
Av.,  p.  7.  1700  This  day  an  Ambassador,  namM  Myn  Heer  Bucjuoi,  was 

sent  from  Ceylon:  S.  L.,  Tr.  Sckewitset's  Voy.  E.  Indies,  ch.  iiL  p.  3^7.  1711 
He  afterwards  proceeds  to  call  Minheer  Hendel,  the  Orpheus  of  our  Age :  i/ir- 
ttUor,  No.  5,  Mar.  6,  n.  13/3  (MorleyX  1788  'Tis  thus  I  spend  my  moments 
here,  I  And  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynheer:  Cowpbr,  To  Lady  Austen.  1811 
I  expect  to  be  a  good  Mynheer  by  the  tioK  I  get  to  the  end:  Southev,  Lett., 
VoL  IL  p.  33s  (1856X 

myosdtis,.;^. :  Late  Latfr.  Gk.ftiNMro>r}t,~'mouse's-ear-ed': 
Bot. :  mouse-ear,  forget-me-not,  Nat  Order  Boragineae. 
1601  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  13,  VoL  n.  p.  385. 

^myriad  {s.  z.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  ^tvpuidf f,  pL  of  itvpiis, 
or  fr.  Fr.  myriade:  a  number  amounting  to  ten  thousand; 
any  very  great  number ;  also,  attrib. 

1SS5  many  myriades  of  broodes  of  chekins  mder^owre  wynges:  R.  Edbn, 
Decades,  Sect.  I.  p.  140  (1885).  1870  the  Mynades  of  sundry  Cases,  ana 

particular  examples:  Jf.  Dee,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  *  iij  r^.  1079 

five  hundred  and  fifty  Myriades :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  715  (1613X  1090 
^  Miriads  of  people,  euery  Miriad  being  xo.  hundreth  thousand :  L,  Lloyd, 
Consent  0/  Time,  p.  593.  bef.  1681  those  Myriades  |  Of  letters,  which  have 

past 'twixt  theeand  me:  I.  Donne, /'iviKj,  p.  33(ifi<9X  1608  offered  her 

twenty  Myriades,  or  two  nnndred  thousand  Atttck  Dnchmes:  J.  Gaulb,  Mag- 
astro-mancer,  p.  357.  1667  Assemble  thou  |  Of  all  those  myriads  which  we 

lead  the  chief;   Milton, /*.  L.,  v.  684.  1770   500  myriads  amount  to 

161,458.  6.  8  English:  K.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,^  39  note.        1810 
!er  myriads  swarming  thro'  the  crowded  ways:  SotrrHSV,  Kehama,  p.  1. 

myriagramme,  -litre,  -mdtre,  sb.:  Fr. :  ten  thousand 
grammes,  litres,  mitres.    See  gramme,  litre,  mdtre. 

^'myrmidoii,  Lat  pi.  myrmidones,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk. 
Hvp/ud»v :  name  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  who  were,  according  to  Homer,  the  devoted  sub- 
jects of  Achilles ;  hence,  an  unscrupulous  follower  or  minister. 

1600  the  owlde  Grekes  dyd  fable  and  wryte  so  iiianye  bookes  of  the  people 
cauled  Myrmidones:  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  1.  p.  100(1885^  be£  1616 

Come  my  brave  Mirmidons  let  us  &11  on :  Beau.  &  Fu,  Phslasler^  v.  1,  Wics., 
VoL  1.  p.  13s  (1711X  1680  clamber  over  mountains  of  dead  Bodies,  and  fight 

thy  way  to  a  General's  Tent,  and  bring  the  General  Prisoner  through  all  his 
Mirmidons:  Shadwell,  IVom.  Captain,  iv.  p.  ^i.  1689  Yet  he  fights 

warily,  and  with  discretion,  I  Till  he  and's  Mermidons  make  an  impression  |  Into 
the  Ranks  and  Files  of  th'  enemy:  T.  Plunket,  Char.  Gd.  Commander, 
p.  7/1.  1714  1  have  just  left  the  Right  Worshipful  and  his  Myrmidons  about 
a  Sneaker  of  Five  Gallons:  Spectator,  Ho.  6t6,  Nov.  5,  p.  8*4/1  (Moriey). 
1766  What  mean  the  myrmidons:  In  Dodsley's  Collect,  Poems,  vol  v.  p.  98. 
1771  the  justice  and  his  myrmidons  were  determined  to  admit  of  no  interloper 
in  this  branch  of  business:  Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  56/1  (1883X  1819  Part 
of  my  myrmidons  hid  their  apparatus  and  persons  near  the  quarter  which  I  meant 
to  alarm:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol  in,  ch.  xiiL  p.  ^33(1830),  1886  One  pair 

of  the  myrmidons  carry  gongs:  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  VoL  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  3i<>. 

myrohalan  (.£ -i .=. .=.},  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  myrobalan:  the 
dried  fruit  of  various  species  of  the  genus  Terminalia,  Nat 
Order  Combretaceae,  formerly  in  repute  as  a  drug  for  its 
astringent  properties ;  now  imported  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  ben  (g.  v.). 

1600  ginger,  minbolanes,  Caidamome,  Cassia,  and  dyueis  other  kyndes  of 
spyces:  R.  Edsh,  News  tndta,  p.  i;  (Arber,  t885X  1008  of  all  sorts  of 

Mirabolanes,  of  eche  of  them  three  vnces :  W.  Wards,  Tr.  Alessids  Seer.,  PL  L 
foL  3  ro.  1088  Myraiilony  drye  and  condyt :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Fredericks 
Voy.,  foL  5  ro.  1091  1  have  eaten  Spanishe  mirabolanes,  and  yet  am  nothing 
the  more  metamorphosed:  Grsenb,  Notable  Discouery  nf  Coosnage,  sig.  A  3. 
1098  'The  Mirabolans  when  they  are  ripe  are  ahnost  in  taste  like  unripe  Plummes : 
Tr.  7.  Van  Linschoten's  Vov.,  Bk.  L  VoL  n.  p.  135  (1885X  1608  Tbeie 

(and  but  there)  growes  the  aU-healinc  Balm,  |  There  ripes  the  cheer-cheek  Min- 
bolan:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Schism,  p.  ioo^i6o8X  1600  Your 

elicampane  roote,  mirobalanes :  B.  Jonson,  roU.,  in.  4,  Wks.,  p.  483  (i6i<). 
1684  preserued  Peares,  Pisuchoes,  Almonds,  Duroyens,  Quinces,  Apricocks, 
Myrobalans,  lacks:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  64.  1664  Plums  &c 

Prisnordial,  Myrobalan,  the  red,  blue,  and  amber  Violets:  Evelyn,  AW.  Hort., 
-     --(I739X  _     1767  /'/iM»r<...pueen  mother,  Myrobalan,  Apricot j>lum : 


i; 


5: 


'.  Abbrcrombib,  Bv.  Mem  own  Gardener,  p.  673/1  (1803X 
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BOLAHS — 790  pockets,  Bengal  sold;  ordioaiy  dark  at  8s. :  Daily  Newt,  Sept.  36, 
P.3/4- 

Variants,  16  c.  myraMlony,  16,  17  cc.  mirabolan{e),  17  c 
marablane,  19  c.  myrabolan. 

myrsa,  myrses  (pi.):  Pers.    See  mirza. 

myrtle  (.^.r),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  myrtilU,  mirtiKJe): 
name  of  an  evergreen  shrub  of  the  genus  Myrtus. 

^  1648  B.  of  ledde  wyne  .  li .  iij  .  of  roses,  of  myrtilles,  of  wurmwoode  .  ana  . 
m .  L :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Cksntrg.,  fol.  Ixxxix  oo/i.  1B9S  This  said, 

she  hasteth  to  a  mynle  grove  :  Shaks.,  Vrn.  and  Ad,,  865.  X644  Here  I  ob- 
served  hedges  of  myrtle  above  a  man's  height :  Evrlyn,  Diary,  Vol-  I.  p.  140 
(1873X  1797  we  have  been  7  hours  travelling  20  mUes...and  saw  for  the  first 
time  myrtle  growing:  Southbv,  Leii.  dur.  Rend,  in  Spain,  p.  336. 

mystagogns,  mystagdgos,  pi.  mystagdgi,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. 
li.varar/ayos,=' oat  who  introduces  into  naysteries':  one  who 


NAIF 

initiates  into  mysteries,  a  mystagogue;  one  who  exhibits 
ecclesiastical  relics. 

1830  not  as  foreigners  formerly  perambulated  them,  with  an  able  and  in- 
telligent mystagogos  at  their  side,  but  under  the  blind  guidance  of  a  modem 
cicerone:  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Tnm,  in  Sici/f,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  63.  —  Their  public 
mystagogi  sighed  as  they  conducted  foreigners  to  view:  &.,  ch.  ill  p.  69. 

m^thos,  Gk.  fivOot ;  mytlras,  //.  mythi,  Lat.  -.sb.:  a  myth, 
a  legend. 

185S  a  stone  monimient,  interesting  as  a  witness  to  the  growth  of  a  mvtbas : 
Lewes,  Gortke,  1.  iv.  i,  p.  316.  1865  Perhaps  an  of&hoot  of  our  giant-Icilling 
mjrtbus :  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  and  Ser.,  No.  v.  Introd.,  p.  93.  1889 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  mythus  was  invented  in  the  mst  instance  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  the  allegory,  or  the  allegory  took  possession  of  a  current  mythos 
which  lent  itself  to  significant  adaptation:  Athenmm,  Sept.  7,  p.  337/a. 

Mythra:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.    See  Mithras.  , 

mythra:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.    See  mltra. 
myzer:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  miser. 


N. 


IL,  abbrev.  for  neuter  {q.  v.),  placed  after  nouns  of  neuter 
gender. 

N.  B.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat.  nota  bene  {g.  v.). 

•n'importe,  phr. :  Fr. :  it  does  not  matter,  never  mind,  no 
matter. 

1776  Hon.  Walpolb, /:r//»rr,  Vol.  VI.  p.  357(1857).  1806  Bekesford, 
Miseries,  VoL  i.  p.  314  (sth  Ed.X  1813  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  11. 

p.  341  (1833).  1818  /  fatten— but  n'imparte  for  that,  J  'Tis  the  mode : 

T.  Moors,  Fudge  Fasnily,  p.  91.  1838  N'importe .'  Here  I  am  once  more : 
J.  Wilson,  Ntxtes  A  mbros.,  vn.  in  Blackmood's  Mag.,  Vol.  xm.  p.  369.  1838 
Vou  may  return  to  Paris,  but  I  shall  then  be  no  more ;  n'importe — 1  shall  be  un- 
changea  to  the  last :  Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  79  (1850).  1841  but, 
t^importe,  the  gift  may  please,  though  the  giver  be  foigotten:  Xadv  Blessing- 
ton,  Idler  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  133. 

nabbnk,  sb. :  Berber  nabk :  the  fruit  of  Zisyphus  Lotus  or 
Lote-bush ;  the  bush  or  tree  itself. 

1871  the  river  was  fringed  with  dense  groves  of  the  green  nabbuk :  Sir  S.  W. 
Bakbr,  Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  vii.  p.  84  (1884).  —  large  nabbuk  trees,  about 
thirty  feet  high :  ib. 

*nabob,  sb. :  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Arab,  naw&b,  honorific  pi.  of 
tUtib,='a.  viceroy'. 

1.  a  viceroy  under  the  Great  Mogul;  the  title  of  various 
East  Indian  princes ;  also  an  honorary  title  of  distinguished 
Mohammedans  of  India. 

1614  An  Earie  is  called  a  Nawbcb,  and  they  are  the  chiefe  men  that  attend 
on  him :  R.  Coverte.  ypyage,  p.  37.  1636   the  Nabob,  with  fiftie  or  sixtie 

thousand  people  in  his  Campe :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  467. 
1666  Nobleman,  Ncbobb:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  "frav.,  p.  99  (1677).  1776  Roy 
Rada  Chum. ..Vakeel  of  Mubarick  ul  Dowla,  Nabob  of  Bengal:  Claim  0/  Roy 
Rada  Chum,  Title.  1800  I  think  the  consequence  will  be  that  there  will  be 

a  good  socie^  of  nabobs,  foujdars,  and  asophs  in  the  Kistna,  to  which  river  we 
shall  drive  him:  Wellington,  Suppl.  Deip.,  Vol.  11.  p.  116(1858).  1809  The 
natives  of  Austria,  who  are  sent  into  Hungary,  behave  thete  like  'Turkish  Pachils, 
or  Nabobs:  Maty,  Tr.  RiesbecM's^  Trav.  Germ.,  LeL  xxx.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  VL 
p.  108.  1834    though  no  king,  I  wait  for  no  man,  not  even  for  a  Nuwab : 

Baboo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  118.  1840  There  was  an  Indian  Naw&b  here,  who 

had  imbibed  a  great  horror  for  the  cholera:  Fraskr,  Koordisian,  &*c.,  VoU  1. 
LeL  viii.  p.  330.  1872  the  British  flag  was  raised  over  the  kingdoms  once 

ruled  by  Mogul,  Rajah,  and  Nuwaub :  £dw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  L  p.  4. 
*1876  A  Nuwab  of  the  most  truculent  description :  Echo,  Jan.  8,  p.  2.    [St.] 

2.  an  Anglo-Indian  of  great  wealth ;  hence,  any  important 
personage.  The  term  generally  suggests  luxury  and  arro- 
gance. 

1764  M<»ul  Pitt  and  Nabob  Bute :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  333 
(1857).  1786  Before  our  tattering  Castles  fall,  |  And  swarming  Nabobs  seize 
on  all  1  H.  More,  Florio,  373,  p.  18.  1816  He  resolved. ..to  place  himself 

upon^the  footing  of  a  country  gentleman  of  easy  fortune,  without  assuming,  or 
permitting  his  household  to  assume,  any  of  the  faste  which  then  was  considered 
as  characteristic  of  a  nabob:  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xix.  p.  170  (1853). 
1864  that  dear  old  nabob  at  Cutchapore  who  writes  such  pretty  fetters :  G.  A, 
Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viL  p.  laa. 

nach:  Hind.    See  naatch. 

nac(h)oda:  Anglo-Ind.    See  nokhoda. 

nacre  (.2  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,  ultimately  fr.  Arab,  ttakaray 
=' to  hollow  out':  mother-of-pearl. 

1698  A^accarr.. .Also  the  shell-fish  which  some  call  a  nackie:  Florio.  1601 
The  Nacre  also  called  Pinnae,  is  of  the  kind  of  shell-fishes :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  9,  ch.  43,  VoL  i.  p.  361. 


naevus,  pi.  nae'vi,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  mole,  a  birthmark, 
nafa,  napha,  sb. :  Sp. :  orange-flower  water.     See  nanCa. 
nagara,  nagaii,  sb. :  Hind,  and  Skt :  a  city,  a  town. 

1700  There  hapijen'd  a  Fire  one  Night  in  one  of  their  Negerys,  which  was 
all  consumed  in  an  instant,  being  built  with  nothing  but  Bamlxios:  S.  L,  Tr. 
Fryk^s  Voy.  E.  Indies,  ch.  xiL  p.  r74. 

nagkesnr,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  n&gasar:  the  fragrant 
blossoms  of  the  tree  Mesua  ferrea,  Nat.  Order  Clusiaceae. 

1786  [See  etaampao].  1846  the  blos.«>ms  of  Mesua  ferrea  occur  in  the 
bazaars  of  India  under  the  name  of  Nagkesur,  being  used  in  medicine  and  esteemed 
for  their  fragrance:  J.  Lindley,  Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  40a. 

nagri,  nagari,  nagree,  sb.,  also  used  as  adj. :  Devanagaii 

1776  I  have  likewise  in  my  possession  a  Nagiee  letter  of  attorney,  drawn  by 
Mr.  Driver;  Trial  0/ Nundocemar,  p.  9/1.  1786  some  part  of  the  Pegu 

{(eneral's  original  letter,  the  characters  of  which  are  little  more  than  the  nagari 
etters  inverted  and  rounded :  Sir  W.  Jones,  Letters,  Vol  11.  No.  cxi.  p.  73 

(t83l). 

*Naiad  (.2  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Naiades,  pi.  of  Naias,  fr. 
Gk.  Natar:  a  water-nymph,  a  goddess  of  a  spring  or  a 
stream. 

1691  Wherefore  ye  Sisters,  which  the  glorie  bee  I  Of  the  Pierian  sireames, 
fayre  Naiades,  |  Go  too.  and,  dauncing  all  in  companie,  |  Adome  that  God : 
Spens.,  Coot*/.,  Virg.  Gnat,  36.  1603  their  Nymphs  called  AWi»<&r : 
Holland,  'Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1327.  1610  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of 
"  Tei    ■    '        -  -■'- -.      . 


the  windring  brooks:  Shaks.,  temp.,  iv.  138. 
•  N.  ■    •         "  -    - 


nympl 
.   ,  --  1071  Nymphs  of  Diana's 

train,  and  Naiades :  Milton,  P.  R.,  11.  355.  1709   the  Nyades  and 

/'oHx/iux-Nymphs :  Mrs.  Manlbv,  New  Atal.,  Vol.  11.  p.  198  (znd  Ed.) 
1727  There,  by  the  Naiads  nurs'd.  he  sports  away  1  His  pla^ul  youth :  J.  Thom- 
son, Summer,  80Q.  1788  "The  optic  Naiads  are  infinitely  obliged  to  you  : 
West,  in  Gia/s  Letters,  No.  xv.  Vol.  i.  p.  ag  (1819).  bef  1783  Spreads  the 
fresh  verdure  of  t^e  field,  and  leads  |  The  dancing  Naiads  through  the  dewy 


meads:  CowpER,  Table  TaU,  Poems,  Vol.  I.  p.  36  (1808X  1786    between 

them  weeps  1  A  little  naiad  her  impov'rish'd  um  J  All  summer  long :  —  Task,  L 
Poems,  Vol  n.  p.  13.  1821    with  thee,  Cogniac !  I  Sweet  Naiad  of  the 

Pblegethontic  rill  t  Bvron,  Don  Juan,  iv.  liii.  1833  Thou  that  faintly 

smilest  still,  |  As  a  Naiad  m  a  well :  Tennyson,  Adeline,  ii. 


naib,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Arab,  ttdib,  nHyab:  a 
deputy,  a  viceroy.    See  nabob. 

1799  The  conicopoly  has  besides  received  from  Pumeah's  Naib  530  sheep: 
Wellington,  Suppl.  Deep.,  Vol.  1.  p.  37^(1858)  1819  the  Cadee,  after 

exchanging  a  few  words  with  bis  Naib,  disniiued  me  fully  acquitted :  'T.  Hope, 
Aneut.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xt  p.  ati  (1830).  1840   we  were  kindly  received  by  the 

Naib  of  Funookh  Khan :  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  &'c..  Vol  i.  Let.  v.  p.  126. 

*ra!Si,  fern,  naive,  adj. :  Fr. :  artless,  unaffected,  candid, 
native. 

abt  1860  though  he  makes  his  people  say  fine  handsome  things  to  one  another, 
they  are  not  easy  and  natoe  like  the  French :  Dorothy  Osborne,  Lett.,  in 
Atiemrum,  June  9,  1888,  p.  731.  1696  NaiY,  (French)  a  term  in  Jewelling, 

and  is  spoken  of  a  Diamond,  or  other  Stone,  which  looketh  quick  and  natural,  and 
bath  all  its  properties,  as  in  water,  cleanness,  &c. :  Phillips.  World  of  Words. 
1809  but  all  tnat  they  say  is  so  naif  91A  hearty:  Maty,  Tr.  Riesbeck's  Trav. 
Germ.,  Let.  Iv.     Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  310.  1817  the  Venetians,  who  are 

very  naive  as  well  as  arch,  were  much  amused  with  the  oidinance :  Byron,  in 
Moore's  ij/*,  Vol.  III.  p.  353(1833).  1838  miftif  simplicity :  Lord  Lytton, 
Pelham,  ch.  xL  p.  1 16  (1859).  184S  something  natve  and  sunple  in  this  down- 
right way  of  exciting  compassion :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  367  (1885^ 
1878  "  I  shall  like  going  out  with  you,"  said  Gwendolen,  well-disposed  to  this 
natve  cousin :  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iii  p.  31.  1886   His 

vanity  in  this  matter  was  delidously  naif:  L.  Malst,  CoL  Enderijls  Wife, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  liL  p.  49. 
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NAIK 

naik,  si.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  nayai,='a.  leader':  a 
native  captain,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  sepoys,  cor- 
responding to  a  corporal  in  the  English  army. 

1688  how  that  the  J<fnic,  that  ia  to  save  the  Lofd  of  the  Qtie,  sent  to  the 
CittUens  to  demand  of  them  ceruine  Araiian  Honse* :  T.  Hickocic,  Tr. 
C.  FrtJtricVt  Vty^  fol.  «6  V.  1799  Naigues,  Sepoys,  Tnunpeten,  Black 


Naiks,  3d  tindals,^  troopers,  sepoys,  golundauze,  drummers,  trumpeters',  2un  lascars, 
pioneers,  puckalies,  and  bheesties,  receive  two  thirds  of  a  snare:  fA,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  981.        1876  The  Naik  (corporal)  and  his  men :  Comkill  Mag.,  SepL,  p.  33S. 

Nairo,  NaiT(e),  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay,  nayar:  one  of 
the  ruling  caste  in  Malabar. 

1598  Noblemen  [or  Gentlemen],  called  Nayros,  which  aoe  souldiers  that  doe 
onely  weare  and  handle  armes:  Tr.  y.  Van  LimcluUn'i  Voy.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  I. 


p.  379  OiiBSyk  16SS  many  iVm'rar  attending  OD  foot :  Fukchas,  PUgrimt, 

Vol.  I.  Bk.  iL  p.  38.  1634  The  Gentry  are  stiled  tfairvs.,.toax  haiie  reported 
that  no  poore  man  dare  looke  a  Nayro  m  the  lace,  or  meet  a  Priest  or  Nairv 
within  fifty  paces:  Sir  Th.  Hbbbbkt,  Trm.,  p.  188.  18(M  As  long  as  we 

have  provuions,  all  the  Nairs  in  Malabar  cannot  hurt  us:  Wellington,  SuiM 
Dnf.,  VoL  I.  p.  476  {1858X 

♦naive:  Fr.    See  nalt 

nalToM]  sb.:  Fr. :  artlessness,  simplicity,  naturalness, 
absence  of  affectation,  ingenuousness ;  an  instance  of  artless- 
ness.    Sometimes  partly  Anglicised  as  naivety. 

1756,  T  have  nothing  more  to  tell  but  a  nafveU  of  my  Lady  — ;  HoR. 
Walpolb,  Lettm,  Vol.  ill.  p.  3  (1857).  1770   that  MotvtU  and  good 

humour,  which  his  admirers  cdefcrate  in  him:  Gkav,  Ltlttn,  No.  cxlviL  Vol.  11. 
p.  173  (1819).  1780  she  speaks  of  them  with  a  natnU  as  if  she  had  no  property 
in  them,  but  only  wore  them  as  gifts  of  the  Gods :  HoR.  Walpole,  Lettert, 
Vol.  VII.  p.  369  (1858).  180S  yet  some  of  them  [the  odes]  afford  examples  of 

the  most  artless  and  enchanting  naivtU;  Edin,  Rev.,  Vol.  3,  p.  469.  1810  to 
which  proposal  he  answers  with  much  tuUtrtU:  Jeffrey,  Essays,  VoL  i.  p.  336 
(1844X  1818  Rosamond  has  a  mixture  of  naivety  and  sprigbtliness  that  is 

new:  M.  Eogbworth,  Patraiia^,  Vol.  1.  p.  338  (1833).  1833  the  ladies... 

appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  natveit,  yet  shrewdness,  of  his  conversa- 
tion:  Scott,  Qumt.  Dur.,  ch.  xvi.  p.  310  (i88«).  1886  with  all  her  nalvett, 
her  interesting  ignorance  of  the  worlol^  and  ner  uncontrollable  spirit :  Lord  Bea- 
CONSFIELD,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  xi.  p.  450(1881).  1840  a  naivety  and 

candour :  J.  W.  Choker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  1.  p.  58  (1857}.  1864  There 

was  something  touching  in  the  naivety  and  kmdness  of  the  placid  and  simple 
gentleman :  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  1 1  (1879)1 

1861  his  [Sterling's]  apologies  when  commanded  to  apologise,  were  full  of 
naivety:  Carlvlb,  Life  o/y.  Sterling,  p.  r69. 

nam&z,  si. :  Turk. :  the  chief  prayer  of  the  Mohammedans. 

1696  Sama*,  a  word  used  among  the  Turks,  signifying  their  Common- 
prayer:  Phillips,  >fiwWo/(f<7«!r.  1704  they'll  not  live  in  the  Neglect  of 
performing  their  Satah  or  Nemos,  i.  e.  their  Worship,  might  they  gain  never  so 
much:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Maham.,p.  35.  1797  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  177/3. 
1S19  It  was  curious  to  see  the  holy  violence  with  which  on  these  occasions  he 
went  through  his  Namaz,  until  large  drops  of  perspiration  trickled  down  his 
greasy  facet  T.  Hope,  AmosI.,  VoL  l  ch.  vi.  p.  133  (1830),  1828  I  threw 
myself  from  my  horse  and  performed  my  numaz :  /Cutziiiaskj  Vol.  1.  ch.  xiiL 
p.  167. .  1839  Then  tnere  is  the  namoM,  or  prayer,  five  times  a  day,  never 
neglected  by  Turkish  women :  Miss  Pardoe,  Beauties  o/tke  Baspk.,  p.  137. 

nan£E^  ac(itia  nan£E^  sb.:  It:  orange-flower  water,  per- 
fumed water. 

1616  o/qtM  sum/a:  B.  JONSON,  Dev.  it  tM  Ats,  iv.  4,  Wlu.,  VoL  IL  p.  150 
(1631—40). 

♦nankeen,  si.:  a  light-colored  cotton  cloth,  generally 
yellow,  named  from  and  originally  manufactured  at  Nanking 
in  China ;  also,  cUtrib. 

1600  Long  cloth,  &c.,  the  same  as  in  the  Camatic  Nankeen,  per  corge... 
31  Sur  Pagodas:  In  Wellington's  .S'h/^/.  Deep.,  Vol.  L  p.  453(18:8). 

Nants,  Nantz,  si. :  wine  of  Nantes,  a  French  town  on  the 
river  Loire. 

1693  good  Nemts  is  twelve  shillings  the  Gallon :  Contsnticn  ofLigvars,  p.  9. 
1833 — 8  my  erroneous  imputation — 1  should  have  said  nantz — not  canary;  Scott, 
Pev.  Peak,  ch.  zxxix.  p.  44a  (1886). 

n&os,  si. :  Gk.  raor :  a  temple,  esp.  the  cella  or  sanctuary 
of  an  ancient  temple. 

1776  over  the  entrance  of  the  Naos  was  a  vast  stone  which  occasioned  wonder 
by  what  art  or  power  it  could  be  raised :  R.  Ckandlbr,  Trtm.  Asia  Miner, 
p.  356. 

N'ap(a)ea :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Noiraia :  a  n)rmph  of  the  dells  or 
wooded  valleys.     Hence,  Napsaan. 

1613  O  ye  Napeas  and  Driades,  which  do  wontedly  inhabite  the  Thickeu 
and  Groues :  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  Dpit  Quixote,  Ft.  in.  ch.  xt  p.  337.  1696 

Napeee,  the  Nymphs  of  the  Woods  and  Mountains;  Phillips,  World 0/  Words. 

napellns,  si. :  Mod.  Lat. :  a  species  of  aconite,  the  roots 
and  leaves  of  which  are  acrid  and  poisonous.    See  aconite. 

1666  Nafellus  (the  most  dangerous  Poison,  some  say,  of  all  Vegetables) : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  369  (1677X 


NARGHILE 
naphew:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  navew. 
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♦napbtha,  si. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iia<i>6a :  a  liquid  oily  variety  of 
asphalt  (see  asphalton)  or  bittimen  {g.  v.) ;  an  inflammable 
liquid  manufactured  from  petroleum. 

abt.  1400  napte :  Wydiffite  BiUe,  Dan.,  iiL  4&  1677  it  is  a  kinde  of 

Pitche  whiche  doth  qiring  of  Fountaines  that  there  are  in  the  deapthe  of  the  Sea, 
in  particular  partes  of  it,  as  we  see  that  there  be  of  Petrvia,  of  Napta,  of  SuUkur, 
and  of  many  other  thinges,  as  be  in  our  Ocddentall  Indias;  Frahpton,  JoxfuU 
Nems,  fol  8}  f.  1679  Naptha:  North,  Tr.  Plutank,  p.  £91  fi'SiaX 

1698  there  tssueth  out  of  the  ground  [near  Backu]  a  marueilous  quantltie  of 
oile...  This  oyle  is  blacke,  and  is  called  Ne/te :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  I. 
p.  40O'  1610  Naphta,  Petroleum,  Amber,  Vitriol,  Coppras:  FoLKIHGHAM, 

Art  Survey,  L  ii  p.  4.  1637   For  Chnus  and  other  Spices,  Naphtka  and 

Petrvieum,  haue  exceeding  ^0/  Spirits:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cenu  vii.  |  601. 
1684  They  write  of  the  Oyle  Medicutn,  which  doubles  its  flame  in  water  of 
Napkta:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  114.  1646  subterraneous  fires  do 

sometimes  happen ;  and  as  Cretua  and  Alejcauder^a  boy  in  the  bath  were  set  on 
fire  by  Nafktka:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxi.  p.  i37(i<8«X 
1662  In  these  Fire-works,  the  Persians  make  use  of  white  Napkte,  wtucn  is  a 
kind  of  Petroleum:  J,  Davies,  Ambassadors  Trav,,  Bk.  V.  p.  176  (1669). 
1665  a  Spring  of  that  rare  kind  of  Oyl  or  clammy  substance  which  some  oul 
Ne/t...  This  Nepktes  is  an  oyly  or  fat  liquid  substance.. .it  is  apt  to  inflame  with 
the  Sun-beams,  or  heat  that  issues  from  Fire:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  183 
U6tj\  1667  many  a  row  I  Of  starry  lamps  and  blaring  cresseU,  fed  |  With 

Naphtha  and  A-sphaltus,  yielded  light  |  As  from  a  sky:  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  730. 
1681  The  Naphta's  and  the  Sulphurs  heat,  |  And  all  that  bums  the  Mino: 
A.  Marvbll,  Misc.,  p.  39.  1768  the  principal  bgredient  of  the  Greek  fire 

4as  the  naptka:  Gibbon,  Decl.  &•  Fall,  VoL  x.  ch.  lii.  p.  15  (1818). 

♦napoleon  i^—H- r.),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  napolton:  a  French 
gold  twenty-franc  piece,  named  after  the  first  Napoleon ;  also, 
a  game  at  cards,  better  known  as  'nap'. 

1818  two  Napoleons  the  price ;  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  130.  1882 

Abu  Nakhleh  counted  out  ten  napoleons:  S.  M,  Palhbb,  in  Macmulan's  Mag., 
VoL  47,  p.  193/1  (1883)1 

nardsstiB,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  fopKurixot :  name  of  a  genus  of 
monocotyledons  (Nat.  Order  Amaryllidaceae),  comprising 
several  well  known  garden  plants. 

1648  Narcissus  is  of  diuerse  sones:  W.  Turner,  Names  of  Herts.  1678 
there  are  two  verv  faire  and  beautilull  kindes  of  Narcissus:  H.  Lytb,  Tr. 
Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  II.  p.  309.  1686  White  violets  sweete  Nais  plucks  and 

Uoomes  fro  the  Poppies,  |  Narcyss,  and  dyll  flowres  most  sweete  that  sauoureth 
also;  W.  Webbs,  Discourse  0/ Ew.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Bng.  Poets  ^ Poesy, 
VoL  II.  p.  176  (18X5X  1691   Ne  wants  there  pale  Narcisse  :  Sprns.,  Compl,, 

Vii^.  Gnat,  679.  ^  1600  the  bastard  Narcissus,  or  yellow  crowbellies,  flowereth 
in  Februane,  and  is  in  flower  under  the  Snowe:  R.  Cawdray,  Treas.  o/Similies, 
p.  108.  1664  \,f)»Da]\taax.peUient <Aeold... Nasturtium  Indicum,  Indian 

Narcissus,  Omithogalon  Arab. :  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hort.,  p.  337  (i73qX  1694  y< 
Narcissus  of  Japan :  Hatton  Corresp.,  Vol.  11.  p.  306  (1878).  1738  Narcissus 
fair :  J.  Thomson,  Spring,  $a6,  1819  a  carpet  of  anemones,  hyacinths,  and 
narcissuses  covered  the  undulating  ground :  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  ill.  ch.  xvi. 
p.  419  (1830). 

Narcissiis:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Napxitro-or:  Gi.  Mythol. :  name  of 
a  beautiful  youth  who  pined  away  with  admiration  for  his 
own  reflection  until  he  was  changed  into  the  flower  narcissus. 

abc  1886  Ne  Nardsus  the  faire  of  yore  agon  |  And  yet  the  foyle  pf  kyng 
Salomon;  Chaucbr,C.  T.,  Knt.'s  Tate,  1941.  1606  Hadst  thou  Narcissus 
in  thy  face,  to  me  |  Thou  wouMst  appear  most  ugly;  Shaks.,  Ant.  and  Cleop., 
iL  5,  96.  1619  See  how  A^arrwwr-like,  the  hx)l  doth  doate,  |  Viewing  his 

picture,  and  his  guarded  coate :  HuTTON,  FoU.  Anat.,  sig.  A  9  r^*.  1640  Like 
to  Narcissus,  on  the  grassie  shore,  j  Viewing  his  outwaixl  face  in  watery  glasse : 
H.  More,  Pkit.  Po.,  i.  11,  p.  4  (1647X  1663  Nature  A'onruntf-like  loves  to 
look  upon  its  own  face,  and  is  much  uken  with  the  reflexions  of  it  self:  N.  (^UL* 
verwel,  Ligkt  of  Nature,  ch.  xviiL  p.  301.  1666  ever/  man  is  naturally  a 

Narcissus,  and  each  passion  in  us,  no  other  but  self-love  sweetned  by  milder 
Epithets :  Glanvill,  Scepsis^  ch.  xv.  p.  100  (1885).  1681  And  for  his  sluule 
which  therein  shines,  |  Narcissus  like,  the  Sun  too  pines:  A.  Marvell,  Misc., 
p.  98.  1793  finery  is  merely  a  Narcissus,  that  neither  loves  nor  is  beloved  by 
any  except  iiself :  H.  Brooke,  FoolofQual.,  VoL  11.  p.  309. 

nardus,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vapdot:  name  of  a  genus  of 
aromatic  plants,  spikenard,  Nat  Order  Vaierianaceat. 

-1636  a  boxe  of  pure  and  costly  Nardus  oyntment:  Covbrdalb,  Mark, 
xiv.  3.  1640   then  dippe  WoU  in  the  oyle  of  Masticke,  or  of  spyke  Nardy : 

Ravnald,  Birth  Mast.,  Bk.  II.  cb.  vi.  p.  138  (1613).  1648  of  oyle  of  nardus 

or  spike  ail.  5.  x. :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vig^s  Ckirurf.,  foL  Ixxxi  t#/i.  1679  That 
Amonius  and  Nardus  will  onely  growe  in  India,  Balsamum  onely  in  Syria: 
J.  Lyly,  Eupkues,  p.  113(1868). 

^narghile,  si.:  Arab,  and  Turk.  fr.  Pers.  ndrgfl,  orig. 
= 'cocoa-nut':  a  hookah  {g.  v.). 

1836  The  pipe^  of  this  kind  most  commonlv  used  by  persons  of  the  higher 
classes  is  called  nargee'leh,  because  the  vessel  that  contains  the  water  is  a_cocoa. 
a'rgee'lek"  is  an  Arabic  name:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod. 
1889  The  nargkiti,  or  water  pipe,  which  is  seldom  \ 


nut,  of  which  ** na  rgee' leh"  is  an  Arabic  name:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,. 
VoL  1.  p.  167.  1889  The  nargkiti,  or  water  pipe,  which  is  seldom  useduntil 
after  the  mio.day  meal :  iAtss  P ardor.  Beauties  of  fke  Bospk.,  p.  •■ 


1840 


:  MISS  pardoe,  Beauties  oflht  Bosph.,  p.  35.  IBM 

•pipes;  Fraser,  Koordistan,  &*c.,  Vol.  11.  Let  iii.  p.  47. 
eve  to  puff  at  a  narghile :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11, 


napha :  Sp.    See  nafa. 


the  nargeels,  or  water, 

1848  and  making  believe'  „  ,  .         ^ 

ch.  xvi.  p.  171  (1879).  1849  inhaling  through  rose-water  the  more  artificial 

flavour  of  the  nargiliy^  which  is  the  hookah  of  the  Levant ;  Lord  Bbaconsfibld, 
Tancred,  Bk.  III.  ch.  li.  p.  i73(i88iX  1873  the  vendors  of  cherry  pipestems, 
nargkiUes,  fezzes,  tobacco :  Edw.  Bkadix>n,  Life  in  India,  ch.  vui.  p.  316. 
1883  the  smoke  curled  slowly  up  in  lazy  wreaths  from  his  neglected  narghyle: 
F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Iseiact,  ch.  iiL  p.  56. 
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NARRATOR 


*narrator  (J.  il  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr..  Lat.  narrAtor,  noun  of 
agent  to  HarrAre,=^\a  relate':  one  who  narrates. 

162B  He  is  but  a  nairator  of  other  men's  opinions :  Bp.  Mount aoo,  ^/ffl 
"  ""  '  1793  I  am  a  mere  prose  nazrator  of  matter  ofMCt : 


I.  354  (1869).  1820  the  nairator  then  directed  me  to 

e  great  harbour:  T.  S.  HucHBS,  Trav. »  Sicify,  Vol.  I. 


<^t9-  5.    .     . 
Gibbon,  Lift  A*  Lttt. 
look  OTer  the  wall  into 
ch.  ii.  p.  43. 

^nartliex,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Mip^^,^ 'fennel-stalk':  a 
portion  of  the  nave  in  an  early  Christian  church,  or  of  a 
basilica,  nearest  to  the  main  entrance,  railed  or  walled  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  nave. 

1883  it  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Leonas  who  also  built  the  narthex:  C  C 
Pbkkins,  Ilai^-Sculft.,  p.  zL 

narwhal  {it  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Swed.  narhval :  an  arctic 
cetacean,  Monodon  monoceros,  or  sea-unicom,  the  male  being 
furnished  with  a  single  straight  tusk. 

16M  those  long  horns  preserved  as  precious  rarities  in  many  places,  are  but 
the  teeth  of  narh-wbales:  Sir  Tm.  Bkowh,  Pteud.  £f.,  Blc  11.  ch.  xnil  [R.] 
1819  Si«  J.  Ross,  Vayagt  of  Disc,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  ij^mett  (and  Ed.). 

nastnrtiuin,  sb. :  Lat. :  name  of  the  cress  genus  of  plants, 
Nat.  Order  Cruci/erae;  now  also  applied  to  some  species  of 
the  genus  Tropaeolum,  cultivated  as  garden  plants. 

1601  Cresses  took  the  name  in  Iiatin  Nasturtium,  a  narium  tormenio,  as^ 
man  would  say.  Nose-wring:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin,  N.  H.t  Bk.  10,  ch.  8,  Vol.  11. 
Pk  aa  1696  Nasiurliitmt  the  name  of  a  Plant,  otherwise  called  Nosesmart, 

or  Cresses:  Phillips,  IVarU  0/  Wardt.  1881  an  abundance  of  dwarf 

Nasturtium :  F.  G.  Heath,  Gardtu  Wild,  ch.  ii.  p.  93. 

n&t&Uda  (or  n&t&lidain,  //.  n&t&licia),  sb. :  Lat. :  a  birth- 
day feast. 

1S6B  They  celebrate  their  Natalitia  very  solemnly :  .Sm  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav., 
p.  378  (1677). 

natch :  Anglo-Ind.    See  naatch. 

Nathanael,  name  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  pronounced 
to  be  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile"  (.John,  i.  47). 

1611  the  kingdome  of  Heaven  is  given  onely  to  true-hearted  Nathanaeb: 
R.  Bolton,  Com/.  )Vatki$tg,  p.  364  (1030X 

natriz,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  water-snake. 

1606  That  he  cherished  and  brought  vp  a  verie  Natrix,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Strfenif  for  the  people  of  Rome,  ^d  another  Phaethon  to  the  whole  world : 
Holland,  Tr.  Stut.,  p.  127. 

n&tnra  n&turans,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  nature  regarded  as  a 
creative  and  preservative  energy;  opposed  to  natura  n&ta- 
r&ta,  nature  regarded  as  the  effect  of  such  energy. 

1619  Nature  therefore  (I  alway  intend  by  this  name,  the  wise  disposition  & 
order  of  God,  who  is  Naiura  Naturans  in  his  Creatufes)  hath... ;  Purchas, 
MicrocosMtMS,  ch.  viiL  p.  87.  1682  And  so  the  phrase  here,  of  bis  being  a 

living  soul,  is  such  another  as  we  use  in  philosophy,  whereas  we  speak  of  tiie 
general  principle  of  nature^  calling  it  natura  naturaiw.  Th.  Goodwin,  Wk$.t 
m  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Dtvints,  Vol.  vii.  p.  80(1863). 

n&tnr&libns.    See  in  puris  naturalibns. 

1779  If  you  love  nature  in  its  nafuraiiha,  you  will  like  this  tale :  Hor. 
Walpole,  Lttten,  Vol.  vii.  p.  378  (1858). 

n&tfiram  ezpellas  flirc&,  tamen  usque  recurret,/Ar.: 
Lat.:  though  you  drive  out  nature  with  a  pitchfork,  yet  it 
will  ever  hasten  back.    Hon,  Epp.,  i,  10,  24. 

bef.  1740  Swift,  Wks.,  p.  sot/s  (1869).  1760  Hor.  Walpolb,  LtUert, 
Vol.  III.  p.  349  (1857).  1842  Old  Juvenal  tells  us,  Naturdm  tx/tUat  |  Tamtn 
tuftumurrtt:  Barham,  Ingoldt.  Ltg.,  p.  37o(t865X 

natnrel,  sb. :  Fr. :  natural  constitution,  native  tempera- 
ment.   See  an  natnreL 

1886  The  contumacious  sliarp.tongued  energy  of  English  «M/»tv/;  Emsrson, 
EngiuA  TraiU,  xviii.  Wks.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  136  (Bohn,  i8i6). 

natilnm,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vavXcv :  passage-money,  charge 
for  carriage  by  ship. 
U 

gaue 

in  Greenes  »»'*i.,  p.  ,     ,        .  .        _  ~  r- 

for  every  dog  ;  T.  CoRVAT,  youmaU,  in  Crudiiia,  VoL  IIL  sig.  U  8  t^  (>77^     ' 

nanmachia,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vav^x^='^  sea-fight':  a 
sea-iight ;  an  exhibition  of  naval  combat ;  a  place  arranged 
for  the  exhibition  of  naval  combat,  being  a  sheet  of  water 
surrounded  by  seats  or  standing-places  for  spectators.  An- 
glicised as  naumadiy,  through  Fr.  naumachie. 

1606  To  set  out  the  Naumachu  or  naval  battaile,  there  was  a  place  digged 
for  a  great  poole:  Holland,  Tr.  Suit.,  p.  17.  1689  their  famous  tempia... 
circuses,  naumachias,  bridges:  Evelyn,  Ccrmf.,  VoL  iii.  p.  397  (1873).  1704 
for  what  thev  added  to  the  aqueducts  was  rather  to  supply  their  baths  and  nau- 
machias, ana  to  embellish  the  city  with  fountains:^ Addison,  IVIU.,  VoL  1.  p.  ^59 
(Bohn,  iSuX  1748  I  wish  you  could  see  him  making  sqiiibs...and  talking 

himself  stul  hoarser  on  the  superiority  that  his  firework  will  have  over  the  Roman    | 


NAVIGABLE 

naumachia:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lttitrt,  Vol  11.  p.  1^3  (1857%  1T66  The  nag. 
nificencc  of  the  Romans^  was  not  so  conspicuous  in  their  temples,  as  id  ^^ 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  drcusses,  naumachia,  aqueducts,  &c. :  %ViOULXm,Fnua 
&•  Itah,  xjoa.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  497  (1817).  1846  near  it  is  what  was  ibc 

amphitheatre,  or  as  some  contend,  the  naumachia:  Ford,  HandU.  SfaiM,  Pl  l 
p.  53«. 

nanmachuB,  //.  nanmachi,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vaiiiaxot:  a 
naval  combatant. 

1646  naumachi  (tder.  error  for  naumaekinri,  themue,  temples,  udiea: 
EvsLVN,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  181  (iSjoX 

Nauroze  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  Nowrose. 

*nan8ea,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  pawla :  sea-sickness ;  any  feeling 
of  sickness  with  inclination  to  vomit;  disgust  for  fooid;  also, 
metaph. 

1069  the  disease  called  Nausea;  R.  Androsb,  Tr.  Alettids  Stcr.,  Pl  xf. 
Bk.  i.  p.  14.  1741   they  were  much  troubled  with  /fdiutat.  Griping  of  the 

Guts,  &c. :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tourne/oH'i  Vay.  Levant,  Vol.  in.  p.  313.  ITiJ 
Do  ^t  imagine  what  a  condition  it  i5,^and  how  miserable,  neither  to  eat,  driak, 
sleep,  nor  do  any  thing  else,  but  with  an  absolute  naiata  and  rehictaace; 
R.  North,  Liva  0/ Nortki,  VoL  11.  p.  304  (i8a6X  1771  I  have  written  tSJ 
mv  fingers  are  cramped,  and  my  nausea  begins  to  return:  Smollett,  Humph. 
CI.,  p.  16/2  (iSSsX  1810  we  were  seised  with  a  kind  cit nausea :  Edin.  Kev., 
VoL  15,  p.  356.  1818  "  Bid  you  speak  to  them?"  she  returned  with  a  look 

of  nausea:  Lasv  Morgan,  Fl.  hfncartky,  VoL  iv.  ch.  L  p.  97  (1819)1  'UTS 
cramp,  spasms,  nausea:  Lleyd'e  Wily.,  May  19,  p.  8/6.    [St.] 

*nantch,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  hAcA:  an  Indian  dance 
performed  by  women ;  a  dramatic  entertainment ;  an  Euro- 
pean ball ;  also,  erroneously,  an  Indian  dancing-girl,  a  nautch- 
girl;  also,  in  combin.  as  nautch-dance,  nautch-girl. 

1828  1  joined  Lad>^  Macnaghten  and  a  large  party  this  evening  to  go  to  a 
n&ch  given  1^  a  rich  native.. .on  the  opening  of  his  new  house :  Mrs,  Hebbr,  in 
Bp.  Heber's  Narrative,  i.  37  (1844).    [Yule)  1828  The  same  ornaments... 

decorate  the  boys  as  well  as  the  Nautch  girls:  Aeiaiic  Costumes,  p.  i.  —  a 
Nautch  given  by  a  rich  native  at  Calcutta :  ib.,  p.  9.  1884  listened  to  the 

singing  of  the  black-eyed  nautch  girls :  Baboo,  VoL  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  146.  18S6 

they  give  a  fascinating  entertainment  called  a  natch,  for  which  they  are  weO 
pud:  R.  Phillips,  ^/u/uux/^oc/i,  ^32.    [Yule]  184S  analogous  10 the 

Hindoo  nautch :  Ford.  Hanaik.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  186.  1872  doing  for  her 

own  pleasure  what  he  hires  pofessional  nautch  (dancing)  girls  to  do  fbr  his: 
Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  vi.  p.  ai6.  1885   A  Parsee  company  b 

to  give  in  Hindustani  selections  from  Indian  and  English  plays,  accompanied  by 
juggling,  nautch  dances,  &c. :  Athenaum,  Oct.  31,  p.  580/2. 

Variants,  nach,  natch,  notch,  noutck. 

nantilns,  //.  nautili,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Mnn-iXof,='a 
sailor',  'a  nautilus' :  a  name  popularly  given  to  two  kinds  of 
elegant  floating  shell-fish,  the  Argonauta  argo  and  the 
Nautilus  pompilius. 

1601  nautilcs:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  9,  ch.  29,  VoL  L  p.  ssa 
1693  there  are  no  Nautili,  or  other  testaceous  Fishes  with  us,  comparable  in 
Bigness  to  that  Nautilus  Stone  of  twenty  eight  Pound  found  by  Mr.  tVaiJer: 
I.  Ray,  Three  Discourses,  ii.  p.  150(1713).  bef.  1744  Learn  of  the  little 

Nautilus  to  sail,  |  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale:  Pope,  Ess. 
Man,  III.  177. 

*nayaja,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  large  folding  knife. 

1848  The  term  Navaja  means  any  blade  which  shuts  into  a  handle;  Ford, 
Handik.  S*ain,  Pt.  11.  p.  859.  1870  he  hastily  disengaged  his  nar^a  6mii 

his  belt:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  PatmMas,  p.  177. 

*naTal  (^— ),  atlf.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  naval:  pertaining  to 
ships,  pertaining  to  a  navy  or  to  navies. 

1606  (See  namnantlla).  1611  Naval,  Navall ;  of  or  belonging  to 

ships,  or  a  nauie  of  ships:  Cotgr.  1644  In  the...naval  battles  here  graven, 
is  seen  the  Roman  Aries:  Evelyn,  iTiojy,  VoL  L  p.  109  (1873).  IMO  the 

naval  expedition  is  hindered ;  ib.,  VoL  11.  p.  331. 

*naTe,  sb.:  Eng.  fr,  Fr.  nef,  earlier  «a»*,='a  ship',  'the 
body  of  a  church' :  the  body  of  a  church. 

1678  a  double  isle  on  each  side  the  Nave:  J.  Rat,  youm.  Lorn  Cousttr., 
p.  s6i.  1704  The  long  nef  consists  of  a  row  of  five  cupolas;  Addison,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  384  (Bohn,  X854).  —  The  church  is  one  huge  nef  with  a  double  aisle  to 
it;  »*.,  p.  534. 

navew,  naphew  (it  =:),  sb. :  En^.  fr.  Fr.  naveau  (Cotgr.X 
cf.  Fr.  «<n;#/',='tumip':  wild  turnip,  Brassica  campestris. 

1600  Naueaus  or  small  Tumeps :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  in.  p.  334. 
1611  Navta»,  The  Navew  gentle,  French  Navew,  long  Rape  (a  sanocie  root): 

COTtJR.  * 

navigable  {±  —  —  z!),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  navigable:  pass- 
able by  shipping,  adapted  for  navigation. 

1070  The  Arte  of  Nauigation,  demonstrateth  how,  by  the  shortest  good  way, 
by  the  aptest  Direction,  &  in  the  shortest  time,  a  sufficient  Ship  betweneany  two 
paces  (in  passage  Nauigable,)  assigned... :  J.  Deb,  Pref.  BUIingslcy's  Euclid, 
sig.  d  iut  v^.  1079    that  nuer...from  the  very  bead  whence  it  cotacth  is 

nauigable:  North,  Tr. /'/wtemi,  p.  478(1613).  1091  If  the  Riueis  and 

floo<&  b<e  nauegable:  Garrard,  Art  Warn,  p.  128.  1601  Holland, 

Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  35,  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  1611   NavieaiU,  NimgahJe, 

sailable,  passable  by  shipping ;  Cotgr.  1644  cutting  a  channel  thence  to 

Pisa  navigable  sixteen  miles:  EvBLVN,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  95  (1873). 
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NAVIGATION 

navigation  (J.  -  il,-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  runjigation :  the  act 
or  condition  of  sailing ;  the  science  which  is  concerned  with 
the  proper  regulation  of  a  ship's  course;  shipping  {Poet.). 

1005  Of  this  Ilande  1  wil  speake  more  hereai^er  in  the  nmuigadons  toward  the 
East  partes :  R.  Edbn,  Nemt  India,  p.  aa  (Arber,  i88jX  UT8   such  a 

disease. ..began  to  be  knowne  to  our  re^ons  by  the  nauigation  of  Ckrutoptur 
Cotumbus  a  GtHoway:  Fenton,  Tr.  GuKciardtHts  Wan  of  Italy,  Bk.  ll.  p.  96 
(1618).  1098  attempting  for  that  purpose,  with  their  battered  and  crazed  snips, 
the  most  dangerous  nauigation  of  the  Northern  seas:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyoftt, 
VoL  I.  p.  603.  1600  though  the  yesty  waves  |  Confound  and  swallow  naviga- 
tion up:  ^HKV.%.,  Macb.,\y.  i*  54.  1671  a  coniplete  deduction  of  the  progress 
of  navigation  and  commerce :  Evblvn,  Corresf.,  Vol.  III.  p.  230  (1873).  1880 
The  thick  weather  which  accompanied  this  cnange  would  indeed  nave  been  in 
itself  a  complete  impediment,  since,  for  want  of  the  compass,  all  navigation  is  im- 
possible under  such  dicumstances:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Stc.  royafi,  ch.  ix.  p.  133. 

*navigator  (-^  —  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  navigator,  noun 
of  agent  to  navigare,='to  navigate',  'to  sail  over'. 

1.  a  mariner,  a  sailor,  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  and 
practice  of  navigation. 

1098  many  skilful  nauigators:  R.  Hakluvt,  yeyagtt,  VoL  I.  p.  507.  1099 
Aristotle.. .approues  Scalickk  for  the  best  oauigator  in  his  time :  B.  Johson, 
Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Hum.,  iii,  a,  Wks.,  p.  133  (1616).  bef  1616  on  a  Land 

where  no  Navigator  has  yet  planted  Wit :  Beau.  &  Fl.,^  Scomf.  Lady,  i.  i, 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  341  (1711).  bef.  1627  Now  would  a  skilful  navigator  take  in 
his  sails,  for  sure  there  is  a  storm  towards :  Middlbton,  Anything  for  Qnitf 
Lift  iv.  3>  Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  316  (1885).  ,  16M  The  Navifator  cfirected  by 
his  Compasse  is  sure  to  come  at  such  a  height,  and  arrive  to  such  a  Port :  Howbll, 
Lcam  XIII. ,  p.  183.  bef.  1604   the  increase  of  our  Navy  and  Navigators : 

In  Wotton's  Ltti.,  VoL  11.  i^crin.  Sac.),  p.  90  (16S4X  bef.  1682  NavigatouT* 
consider  the  Ark :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracti,  1.  p.  a  (1686).  1693  those  Reports 
of  Divers  and  Navigators :  J.  Rav,  Thrtt  Discounts,  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  ao  (1713X 
1777  Hanno... seems  to  have  advanced  much' nearer  the  equinoctial  line  than  any 
former  navigator:  Robertson,  America,  Bk.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  34  (1834). 
1780  endos'd  |  In  boundless  oceans  never  to  be  paas'd  t  By  navigators  unin* 
form'd  as  they :  Cowpbr,  Task,  L  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  34  (i8a8X  1830  greater 
success  of  subsequent  navigators :  SlK  J.  Ross,  Stc.  Voyagg,  ch.  vi.  p.  9a. 

2.  a  navvy  (which  is  a  corruption  of  navigator,  used  to 
denote  a  laborer  employed  in  excavating  a  canal  for  inland 
navigation). 

1801  There's  enough  of  me,  sir,  to  make  a  good  navigator,  if  all  trades  fiul : 
C  KiNGSLBV,  Yeast,  ch.  xi.    (Daviesl 

nawab,  nawbob.    See  nabob. 
Nayro:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Nairo. 

nazir,.;^. :  Arab.  »d?;r:  an  inspector,  a  steward ;  in  Anglo- 
Indian  courts,  a  native  official  who  serves  processes,  &C.,  and 
acts  as  treasurer  of  the  court 

1684  the  King  advanc'd  him  to  the  Office  of  Nausr,  or  Oraiid  Master  of  the 
House:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmin's  /"nw.,  VoL  1.  Bk.  \.  p.  43.  1817  Great 

Nazir  or  Chamberlain  of  the  Haram:  T.  MooRK,  Liula  Rookh,  Wks.,  p.  9(1860). 
1834  It  is  not  my  business, — the  Nazir  sends  me:  Baboo.  VoL  1.  ch.  xviL  p.  394. 
1836  Over  each  of  the  mosques  of  Cairo  presides  a  Na  Mir  (or  warden) :  K.  W. 
Lanb,  Mod.  Eryft.,  VoL  1.  p.  95.  1840  he  addressed  the  only  man  re- 

maining, his  NAar,  or  steward,  and  told  him  to  go  to  certain  of  his  guests: 
Frasbr,  Koordistan,  Av.,  VoL  1.  Let.  ii.  p.  3a 

ne  exeat  Tegao.pMr.:  Late  Lat:  'let  him  not  go  out  of 
the  kingdom',  name  of  a  writ  issued  by  a  court  of  equity  or 
the  divorce  court,  forbidding  a  defendant  to  leave  the  juris- 
diction. 

1607  get  me  a  »/  exeat  regno  quickly;  Middlbton,  Phanix,  iv.  i,  Wks., 
VoL  1.  p.  181  (1885).  1636 — 7  the  East  India  Company  served  one  Kenestone, 
belonging  to  the  Custom  House,  first  with  a  writ  ne  exeat  regno:  In  Court  A' 
Times  a/Chas.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p  368  (1848^  1704  I  would  therefore  humbly 

propose,  that  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  these  valuable  strangers,  a  writ  of 
'1  be  isst    --*•-- 
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ne  exeat  rtgnum  should  be  issued  to  ke«>  them  there:  Lord  Chesterfield,  in 

World^Mo.  98,  Misc  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  165  (1777)-  1776  A  ne  exeat  regno 

I  the  night  she  was  gone :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  335 

I  ties  of  a 


:  forth  the  night  she  was  gone:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  335 
(1857).  1780  He  already  talks  of  the  right  of  possession,  of  the  duties  of  a 

good  dtiien,  of  a  writ  ne  exeat  regnum,  and  a  vote  of  the  two  hundred :  Gibbon, 


Li/e  A*  Lett.,  p.  338  (1869)1 

ne  gry  qaidem,/Ar.:  Lat.,=°Gk.  oiii  ypv:  'not  even  a 
grunt',  not  the  least  utterance.    Plautus,  Most.,  3,  i,  67. 

1620  Since  1  was  beholden  to  you  for  your  many  favours  in  Oxford,  1  have 
not  heard  from  you,  (n/  ym  [Ed.  1678,  *gry']  quidem)  I  pray  let  the  wonted  cor- 
respondence be  now  levivd:  Howell,  Lett.,  iv.  vilL  p.  8  (1645). 

ne  noceat,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  'that  he  may  not  hurt',  for 
fear  of  harm. 

1612  lacoh  was  glad  to  send  his  brother  Esau  giAs,  for  a  Ne  noceat  (as  the 
Lawyers  speake)  that  is,  for  feare  of  danger:  W.  Biddvlph,  in  T.  Lavender's 
Travels  of  Four  Englishmen,  p.  84.  1660  a  Dtemon  of  as  uncouth  and  ugly 
a  shape  as  well  could  be  imaged :  and  if  reverenced  by  those  wretches  sure  it 
was  not  in  love,  but  rather  with  a  Ne  nactat:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbert,  Tntv.,  p.  147 
(i«77)- 

*ne  pins  v!AiA,phr.:  Late  Lat:  '(let  there  be)  no  more 
(sailing)  beyond';  originally  applied  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which  were  long  the  furthest 
limit  of  Greek  and  Roman  navigation ;  hence,  the  extreme 
limit  or  perfection  of  anything. 


I 


1664  look  upon  their  resolves  as  if  they  were  Herculet't  Pillan  with  a  AV 
ttut  ultra  upon  them  i  J.  WoRTHiNCTON,  Life,  in  Jos.  Mede's  Wks.,  p.  xxiv. 
l696  whilst  I  with  Pride  fix  my  Fame  at  its  NejUut  ultra :  D'Urvev,  Don  Quix., 
Pt.  III.  Ep.  Ded.,  sig.  A  4  r«.  1700  'Tis  now  come  to  its  ne  plus  ultra: 

John  Howe,  Wks. ,  p.  335/3  (1834).  bef.  1733  if  Justice  must  stay  till  such 

Imponunes  are  satisjfied,  there  s  a  ne/fus  ultra  of  all  Law :  R.  North,  Examen, 
III.  viii.  78,  p.  644  (1740X  1786  This  example  should  hinder  one  from  thinking 
any  thing  brought  to  its  «/  plus  ultra  of  perfection,  when  so  pUin  an  improve- 
ment lay  for  many  ages  undiscovered :  Lord  Chbsterpield,  in  Fog's  Journal. 
No.  376,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  l.  p.  3  (1777).  1704   He  may  wander  into  a  boe 

to  impassable  bourns  or  rocks,  and  every  ne  plus  ultra  oblige  him  to  change  his 
course:  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  Vol.  i.  p.  393  (1818).  1773  The  Macca- 

ronis  are  at  their  ne  plus  ultra :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  485  (1857). 
1786  Her  fancy  of  no  limits  dreams.  |  No  I  ne  plus  ultra  bounds  ner  schemes : 
H.  Mors,  Bas  Bleu,  131.  1792  have  arrived  to  their  ne  plus  ultra  of  in- 

solence: H.  Brooke,  Fool  ofQual.,  VoL  11.  p.  81.  1811  the  'ne  plus  ultra' 
of  fortune's  power  to  serve  him:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  1.  p.  135 (and 
Ed.X  1826    they  at  last  came  to  a  place  which  seemed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 

the  inarch;  Edin.  Rro.,  VoL  ^3,  p.  191.  1830  sending  them  to  Siberia,  the 

ne  plus  ultra  of  Russian  punishment;  Edin.  Encycl.,  VoL  xvi.  p.  533/1  (i83aX 
1880  the  *'  ne  plus  ultra  of  our  labour ;  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  sAi.  xxix. 
p.  418.  1840  The  neplus  ultra  land  and  sea  marks  of  jealous  Phoenician 

monopoljr :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pl  i.  p.  340.  1802  Disgust  was  general 
at  this  vile  ne  plus  ultra  of  Cockneyism:  (Iarlylb,  in  J.  A,  Froudc's  Life, 
Vol.  II.  p.  136  (1884).  1877  he  seemed  to  her  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  vulgarity ; 

C.  Rbadb,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  ix.  p.  too  (1883). 

^eanidiiimiSi/Ar. :  Lat.,=Gk.^i;d<i>2yai':  (let  there  be) 
nothing  in  excess.    See  Mt|S)v  dTav. 

1070  but  yet  therein  remembre  this  old  adage,  Ne  fuid  nimis :  G.  Gaskoicnb, 
in  Haslewood^s  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  13  (1815).  1089   follow  the 

saying  of  .Suu :  nefuid  nimis:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Pees.,  in.  viL  p.  i67(i86aX 
1621  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  i9(i837X  1749  Nequid 

nimis,  is  a  most  excellent  rule  in  every  thing;  but  commonly  the  least  observed, 
by  people  of  our  age,  in  any  thing :  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  1.  No. 
157,  p.  406  (1774).  1819   Indeed  the /»#»i«</i»i«»<>  seems  to  have  been. ..for- 

gotten by  the  learned  editor :  ^cfjN.  Rev.,  Vol.  31,  p.  493.  1894  But  ne  quid 
nimis,  I  would  not  deface  a  scene  of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty,  by  the  introduc- 
tioo  of  crowded  artificial  decorations:  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  LeL  m.  p.  75  (1686)1 

fne  stltor  ultra  crepidam,  Mr. :  Lat.:  '(let)  the  cobbler 
n<K  (judge)  beyond  his  slipper', let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last 
See  Plin.,  N,  H.,  35,  lo,  30,  §  85,  ne  sUtor  sUpra  crepidam. 

1084  T.  CoGHAH,  Haeen  of  Health,  s.  168.       1089  Grbbmb,  Menaphon, 
68  (1880X  1098  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lomatiut,  Bk.  i.  p.  16.  1601 

,.  Chambsr,  AgtI.  fudic.  Astral.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  4  tx.  1830  This 

mans  blind  ignorance  I  may  compare  |  toAouetvitamitntouMare:  \  Let  each 
man  his  ownecallbg  then  apply,  |  Nesutorvltra  crepidam,  tnyl:  John  "Taylor, 
»f*r.,sig.  (iq5»»/3. 

ne  troppo  sano  ne  troppo  matto,  pAr. :  It :  neither  too 
wise  nor  too  foolish. 

bef.  1029  In  mesure  Ls  tresure,  cum  unsu  maturato:  |  Ne  tropo  samo,  ne 
trtpo  mate:  J.  Skblton,  Speke,  Parrot,  65,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  4  (i^3X 

*nebnla,//.  nebnlao,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  small  cloud',  'a  mist': 
puzzling  questions,  trifles ;  Astron.  one  of  a  great  number  of 
cloudy  patches  of  light  in  the  heavens,  some  of  which  can  be 
resolved  by  the  telescope  into  clusters  of  separate  stars. 

bef.  1738  for  he,  that  could  pass  over  the  Items  of  the  Grand  Plot  without 
Notice,  wilt  not  amuse  the  Reader  with  these  Nebulte-.  R.  North,  Examen,  IL 
iv.  147,  p.  3x0  (1740X  1880  About  one  o'clock  it  [the  Aurora]  began  to  break 
up  into  fragments  and  nebulz :  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  xiv.  p.  33^  1803 
the  isolated  nebulae  seen  through  a  telescope:  E.  K.  Kane,  ist Grinneil Exped., 
ch.  XXXV.  p.  316.  1880  A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  appear- 

ance of  the  well-known  nebula  in  Andromeda:  Atkemeum,  Sept.  13,  p.  33^1. 

nec  deus  intersit:  Lat    See  dignns  vindice  nodns. 

*nec  pldxlbns  impar,  pAr. :  Lat. :  not  (nor)  unequally 
matched  with  several  Motto  adopted  by  Louis  XlV.  of 
France. 

1748—7  the  French  king  had  made  the  sun  with  a  motto,  Necplurihst  impar, 
his  device :  Tindal,  Contin.  Rapin,  VoL  1.  p.  753/1  (1751). 

n^cessaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  dressing-case,  a  work-box. 

1800  a  chance  of  his  travelling  necessairt,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  his  toilet, 
being  burned:  Mourtray  Family,  Vol.  in.  p.  177.  1818  the  splendid  necet- 

saire  of  the  poruble  toilette:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  35 
(1819X  1804  Gousset  empty,  tiroiis  empty,  n^essaires  parted  for  Strasbourg ! 
Thackeray,  Ainvc^m^r,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  308(1679).  1878  Gwendolen... 
thrust  necklace,  cambric. ..and  all  into  heriv/c/xra/r^:  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.Dtrtmda, 
Bk.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  13. 

necessitas  non  habet  Idgea^  phr. :  Lat :  necessity  owns 
no  law. 

1602  W.  Watson,  Quodliietsof  ReHg.  &•  State,  p.  955.  1620  J.  Cham- 
bbrlain,  in  Court  and  Times  rfjas.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  314  (1848).  USO  My 

excuse  must  be  ntcetsitat  non  kaSet  leges  [pL];  Atkenaum,  (xt  9,  p.  467/3. 

'^necropolis,  sb.:  Mod.  Gk.  rrKpoiroXir,=' corpse-city',  'a 
cemetery':  an  ancient  cemetery  or  a  modem  cemetery  be- 
longing to  a  large  town  or  city. 

1886  Mr.  Lukis  surveyed  the  stones  at  Shap,  which  he  concludes  to  have 
been  a  necropolis  extending  over  a  considerable  area;  Atkenmum,  Apr.  34, 
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neerdais,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  ft.  Gk.  i4Kpwns,'='^V.\\\mg',  'mor- 
tification': the  death  of  a  specific  portion  of  an  animal  body, 
as  of  a  piece  of  bone  or  tissue. 

179T  Eitcfc.  Brii.  1886  For  (ear  of  lonag  a  tooth,  they  would  run  the 

risk  of  gangrene,  or  necrosis  of  tlw  jaw :  Daily  Nrmt,  May  ii,  p.  4/7- 

*nectar,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vinrap :  Gk.  Mythol. :  the  beve- 
rage of  the  Olympian  deities ;  hence,  any  drink  supposed  to 
be  endowed  with  supernatural  qualities,  or  of  delicious  flavor ; 
the  honey  secreted  by  flowers. 

16BS  iayned  it  to  bee  the  sweete  Ambrosia  and  Nectar  witerwith  the  goddes 
arefedde:  R.  Eden,  Dfcadrs,  p.  4o(i8S;X  1B6T  Woords,  sweeter,  than  the 
sunur  sweet,  with  heauealy  nectar  otest :  To/te^t  Afisc..  p.  la^ilSTO^  bef. 

1579  whom  otur  Gods  do  mtreate  wyth  AtnbroM  and  Nectar :  T.  Hackbt,  Tr. 
Amadit  o/Fr.,  Bk.  vii.  p.  146.  1583  this  Nipfitatum  this  Hu<Scap(as  thei 
callit)and  this  Nectar  oflife:  STUBBES,y4>ia/.  v4«.,  fol.  95  r".  1606  Love's 
thrice  repured  nectar:  Shaks.,  Troil.,  iii.  3,  33.  1616  It  is  not  my  fault,  if 

I  611  them  out  Ntctar,  and  they  runne  to  MeihegUn:  B.  Jonson,  Masqutt^ 
MHcs.,  p.  911  (1616),  168S  Thenectarof  her  lip:  Massingbr,  £M/«n>r 

East,  li.  I,  wks.,  p.  949/1  (1839).  1640   Thy  Nectar-droppine  Muse : 

H.  More,  Phil.  Po,,  p.  310  (1647).  166T   whispc'ing  Bees  suclc  Nectar  as 

they  fly:  Fanshawb,  Tr.  Pastor  Fido,  L  4,  p.  35.  1657  and  so  drink  of  the 
everlasting  Ambrosian  Nectar  of  Eternity ;  H.  PiNNBLL,  Pkitat.  Re/..,  p.  ais. 
1667  and  rubied  nectar  flows  |  In  pearl,  in  diamond,  and  massy  gold :  Milton, 
P.  L,^  V.  633.  1720  Thither  may  whole  cargoes  of  nectar  (liquor  of  life  and 
longaevity  !)'by  moruls  call'd  spaw.water,  be  conveyed:  PopB,  Lettertt  p.  184 
0737^  1741  but  in  making  Nectar,  so  call'd  even  to  this  day,  they  miake  use 
of  another  kind  of  Grape :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tounufyrfi  Voy.  Levanty  p.  57. 
1742  Bees mixt  Nectar oraw from  fragrant  Flow'rs:E.  Young,  NieU  Thmiehtt, 
ii.  p.  38  (1773).  1766  Catch  dewy  nectar  from  the  skies:  In  Dodsley's  Collect, 
Poems,  Vol.  V.  p.  85.  1770  particularly  famous  for  its  produce.,  .which  has 

been  stiled  a  new  nectar:  K.  Chandler,  Tnsv.  Asia  Minor,  p.  54.  1812  a 
new  manufactory  of  a  nectar,  between  soda-water  and  ginger-beer,  and  called 
pop,  because  "pop  goes  the  cork"  when  it  is  drawn,  and  pop  you  would  go  off 
too,  if  you  dranV  too  much  of  it:  Southby,  Lett.,  Vol.  11.  p.  384  (1856). 

*nectari]te  {J.  —  Il),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  nectarin, 
fern.  ««■/««■/«*, ='nectarian'. 

1.  adj. :  resembling  nectar,  divinely  sweet. 

1611  Nectarin,  Nectarine,  of  Nectar,  diuinely  sweet,  as  Nectar:  CoTCR. 
1667  Nectarine  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs  |  Yielded  them :  Milton, 
■P.  L.,  IV.  33a. 

2.  sb. :  a  variety  of  peach  with  a  smooth  skin ;  also,  the 
tree  which  bears  the  said  fruit 

1664  hailg  Bottles  of  the  same  Mixture  near  your  Red  Ronuut  Nectaritus, 
and  other  tempting  Fruits:  Evelyn,  Kal.  Horf.,  p.  309  (1739X  1681  The 

Nectaren,  and  curious  Peach;  A.  Marvrll,  Misc.,  p.  50. 

*li6e  {Jem.  of  nl),  part. :  Fr. :  'bom',  prefixed  to  a  married 
woman's  maiden  surname,  so  as  to  mean  'known  before 
marriage  as'. 

I8SO  Afterwards  to  a  party  at  the  Duchesse  de  Rau»n's  (n<e  Dutas):  H. 
Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  58.  1848  the  interview  between  Rebecca  Crawley,  ntfe 
Sharp,  and  her  Imperial  Master:  Thackerav.  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  n.  ch.  xilL 
p.  135  (187^).  1864  Mrs.  Bunnycascle  (n^e  Lappin)  had  been. ..a  nursery- 

fovemess  m  a  great  family :  G.  A.  Sala^  Qni/e  Alone,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  &S. 
886    As  Mr.  Ames  had  said  of  her,  Cecilia  Farrelt,  n^e  Murray,  had  a  positive 
genius  for  doing  her  duty:  1..  Malet,  Col.  Enderby's  Wife,  Bk.  III.  ch.  v.  p.  xi8. 

neel:  Anglo-Ind.    See  aniL 

neelghau:  Anglo-Ind.    Seenilghan. 

ne«m,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  nltn :  name  of  the  Azadi- 
rackta  indica,  Nat  Order  Meliaceae,  applied  to  a  variety  of 
medicinal  uses.    See  margosa. 

1646  It  is  supposed  that  the  Melia  Azedarachta,  or  Neem-tree  of  India, 
possesses  febrifugal  properties ;  a  kind  of  Toddy,  which  the  Hindoos  consider  a 
stomachic,  is  obtained  from  it  by  tapping ;  it  ui  also  called  the  Margosa-tree : 
J.  LiNDLEY,  Ver.  Kingd.,  p.  464.  1876   standing  apart  under  a  nim  tree : 

Ctffi«Ai7/Jf<i^,,  Sept,  p.  390.  1884  picturesque  villages,  overshadowed  by 

banyan,  palm,  tamarmd,  and  neeme  trees:  C  F.  Gordon  CcMMiNG.in  Mac- 
miUatis  Mag.  1886  a  native  doorway  of  carved  neeni  wood :  Omc.  Caial. 

oflnd.  Ex/Bi.,  p.  68. 

nef :  Fr.    See  nave. 

nefas :  Lat    See  fiu  and  per  fiui  et  nefas. 

nefte.    See  naphtha. 

neg&tor,  .r^. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  iM.  fu^drey^n'to 
deny' :  one  who  denies. 

neg&tnr,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  pass,  of  Lat.  negHre, 
='to  deny':  it  is  denied. 

1663  Then  Synod-men  •.  I  say,  Negatur,  |  That  Beast  are  Beasts,  and 
Synods  Men :  S.  Butler,  Hndibras,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  iii.  p.  361. 

.negery:  Hind.    See  nagara. 

ne^ector,  sb. :  variant  spelling  of  neglecter,  as  if  noun  of 
agent  to  Lat.  negligere,='\.o  neglect':  one  who  neglects. 

1645  Bontall  governor,  hath  sent  this  inclosed  Warrant  to  these  three 
hundreds  for  100*^.  a  month,  to  be  brought  in  to  them  there  by  Thursday  next 


NEGRO 

upon  peine  of  plundering  the  neglectors  thereof:  Sir  S.  Lckb,  in  EUis'  Orig. 
Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No.  ccccxciii.  p.  339  (r646). 

n^^lg^,  sb. :  Fr. :  undress,  careless  attire ;  a  loose  robe 
worn  by  women  in  i8  c. ;  also,  attrib.  Often  wrongly  spelt 
as  fern,  n^gligie  by  English. 

1708  the  stoiv  it  an  antique  statue  punted  white  and  red,  friaed,  and  dressed 
in  a  neglig^  made  by  a  Yorkshire  mantua-maker:  Gray,  Letters,  No.  d.  VoL  11. 


pu  31  (1819).  1762  their  wives  and  daughters  appeared  in  their  jewels,  their 

silksj  and  their  satins,  their  negligees  and  troUopees ;  Smollett,  Launc.  Greaves, 
.\.  :.:  H71..    -a-y  ..  _  _./.«.-»       mA  ' -^'"1  must  have  two  slight  negli^tes : 

1771  my  rose^coliard  neglejay : 


di.  uL  Wks.,  Vol  v.  p.  33  (1817).       1768  Lyoia  must  have  two  slight  negU^te: 
"  r   ..    «n  .   .  «    .  .  llard  neglejai 

^  ;  that  they  may 

shew  themselves  in  negligis,  and  the  men  drink  because  the  ladies  are  not  so  stiff 


Stebnb,  Lett.,  Wks.,  p.  749/1  (1839). 

Shollbtt,  Hum/k.  CI,  p.  i/3_(i883X       _  1809  the  kk<fies  drink  that  they  ma; 


in  negligis  as  they  are  when  full  dressed:  Maty,  Tr.  Riestecl/s  Tmv.  Germ., 
LeL  xxvii.     Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  96.  1866   No  toilette  was  so  becoming  s 


the  azure  n^lig<  of  softest  Indian  texture :  OuiDA,  Strathmare,  Vol  I.  ch.  vii. 
p.  1x3.  1890   Lydie  Vaitlant  comes  in  most  compromising  nigUgi  from  the 

chamber  of  Paul  Astier :  A  theneeum,  Oct.  4,  p.  457/3. 


nigj&fiitfetn.  n^Iigte,  adj. :  Fr. :  carelessly  dressed,  neg- 
lected. 

abt.  1650  I  should  not  have  been  rid  of  him  quickly  if  he  had  not  thought 
himself  a  little  too  n^gligi :  Dorothy  Osborne,  Letters,  p.  346  (Parry);    [C] 

n^oce,  sb. :  Fr. :  business,  occupation. 

1830  His  style  may  therefore  be  described. ..as  a  putid  negoce:  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  51,  p.  334. 

negdnea,  sb.pl.:  guasi-LaX.:  sayers  of  'nay',  joined  with 
fuasi-La.t.  aiones,  sayers  of  'yea',  coined  fir.  Lat  nego,='l 
deny',  and  Lat  aio,='\  affirm',  on  the  analogy  of  Lat  ante- 
ambulones  (see  ambulones). 

1654—6  not  such  Aiones  and  Negones  as  great  men  are  now-a-days  set  up 
with:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  L  p.  (mf'  <i8«7).  1657  He  shall 

have  his  Aiones  and  Negones,  that  will  say  as  he  says,  and  fit  his  humour  to  a 
hair,  as  Doeg  did  Saul's:  ii.,  VoL  IIL  p.  138/3  (1868). 

negotiation  {-±:lU=.\  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  n^gociatim: 
trading ;  the  discussion  and  settlement  of  an  agreement,  the 
management  of  a  business. 

1678—80  If  any  negotiation  requires  advizements,  I  None  more  then  matri- 
mony: Gab.  HarveiT,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  143  (1884).  1596  She  was  with  much 
adoe  brought  10  make  larger  offers  unto  her  Majestie  then  she  had  before  don  to 
anie  others  whose  negotiadons  I  had  seen:  R.  Beale,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd 
Ser.,  Vol.  IV.  No.  ccccxii.  p.  115  (1846).  1606  but  this  Antenor,  |  I  know,  is 
such  a  wrest  in  thdr  affiiirs  |  lliat  their  negotiations  all  must  slack,  |  Wanting 
his  manage:  Shaks.,  Troil.,  iiL  3,  34.  1620  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
what  was  the  negotiation  of  the  Council  of  Spin:  Brkmt,  Tr.  Soaxx's  Hist. 
Couiu.  Trent,  Bk.  I.  p.  40(1676).  1645  a  Legend  of  the  A  uihars  life,  and  of  his 
severall  employments,  with  an  account  of  his  Forren  Travells  and  Negotiations : 
Howell,  Lett.,  p.  i.  1699  authentic  and  original  treaties,  negotiations  and 
other  transactions :  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  380(1873). 

negotiator (-ii£-^.r), J*.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  negdtHtor,  noun 
of  agent  to  negdiiiri,  =  'to  carry  on  business ' :  one  who 
negotiates. 

1598  Facendiert,  Facendart,  a  dealer  in  busines,  afi^ures,  a  negociator,  an 
agent,  a  dealer,  a  factor,  or  dooer :  Florid.  1610  the  same  diligence  may 

be  expected  of  a  new  negodator:  Dudley  Carleton,  in  Conrt  &'  Times  0/ 
yas.  /.,  Vol.  I.  p.  tao  (1848).  1688  those  great  Dealers  and  Negodators  of 

Genoa:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  0/ Cuxman,  Pt.  1.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  v.  p.  xn. 
1654  Hee  of  any  deserveth  it,  among  the  Negociaionrs  for  Destruction:  K. 
Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  3>f.  1796  A  negotiator  must  often  seem  willing  to 
hazard  the  whole  issue  ofhis  treaty,  if  he  mshes  to  secure  any  one  material 
point:  Burke,  Regie.  Peace,  Leu  L    [R.]  1808  I  shall  make  peace  upon 

certain  cooditions  and  no  others,  be  the  negotiator  who  he  may :  Wellington, 
Disp.,  Vol.  II.  p.  875  (1844).  1819  my  first  thought  was  to  send  the  treaty  to 
the  devil,  and  the  negotiators  along  with  it:  Scott,  Bride  0/  Lammermoor, 
ch.  XX.  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  1036/1  (1867).  1890  The  disappointed  negotiators 

returned  to  sleep  at  the  nearest  village:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  L 
ch.  X.  p.  380.  1826   the  grey-headed  negotiators  of  the  marriage :  Lord 

Beaconspield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  i.  p.  463  (1881).  1850  the  old 

negotiator:  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  Vol.  i.  en.  vii.  p.  77  (1879X  1877  Any 
prospect  of  benefit  which  the  aspiring  negotiator  might  have  ^rived...vanished : 
Col.  Hahlsy,  Voltaire,  ch.  xv.  p.  133. 

negoti&triz,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  fern,  of  Lat  negdiiator:  a 
female  who  negotiates. 

*negro  {il  ±),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Port,  and  Sp.  negro. 
1.    sb.:  a.  member  of  a  black  race  of  men,  originally  native 
in  Africa. 

abt  1565  These  people  [at  C:ape  Verde]  are  aU  blacke,  and  are  called  Negroes, 
withoutanyapparell:  J.  Sparks,  y.  Hawkins' Sec.  Voyage.p.  14  (i 8781  1882 
The  Negro  sefdome  feeles  himselfe  too  warme  |  If  he  abide  within  (us  natiue 
coast:  T.  Watson,  Pass.  Cent.,  p.  93  (1870).  1600  twenty  other  Spaniards 
with  theu-  seruants,  and  Negroes:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  III.  p.  353. 
1600  strongly  walled  toward  the  lande,  for  feare  of  the  Cafri,  or  Uwlesse  wifde 
Negros,  who  were  deadly  enimies  to  the  Arabians;  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lto's  Hist. 
A/r.,  Introd.,  p.  37.  1633  I  was  nothing  all  ouer,  but  a  meere  lumpe  of  dun, 
hauing  like  your  Negro's ;  no  more  while  about  raee  to  be  scene,  saue  onely  my 
eyes,  and  teeth:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  of  Guzman,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  i.  ch.  vi. 
p.  53-  1625  a  AVjtb:  PuRCHA,s, /"j/^TMiu,  VoL  IL  Bk.  vi.  p.  853.  16M 
those  poore  Negros  adored  them  as  Gods :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  877  (1884). 
1630  The  Cyprian  Queene  compaid  to  you,  in  my  Opinion  is  a  Negro :  Mas- 
singer,  Future,  il.  3,  sig.  F  3  t*.       bef.  1608  Nor  bodily,  nor  ghostly  Negro 
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coaM  I  Rough-out  thy  Figure  in  a  ndder  mold :  J.  Clbvblamd,  U^is.,  it  p.  46 
(1W7X  1748  puicnased  four  hundred  negroes:  Smollett,  Xoa,  XaM., 

ih.  bor.  Wkfc,  VoL  I.  p.  47»  (iSirX 

2.    adj. :  pertaining  to  black  men. 

Negus,  a  title  of  the  emperors  of  Abyssinia. 

UOO  The  emperour  Prttt  Imni  bath  two  spedall  {trincely  names,  to  wit, 
Aoegue.  which  signifieth  an  emperour,  and  Neguz,  a  Icing :  John  Poky,  Tr. 
Lett  Hitt.  ^/n,  Introd.,  p.  ai.  1630  the  Ntrtu  of  Abassia  or  Pnstrr  lokn 
SOU  an  Embassador  into  Portugall:  Puxchas,  Pibn-imi,  VoL  i.  Blc  ii,  p.  33. 
IMT  Nor  could  his  eye  not  ken  |  Th'  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port  | 
Etcoco:  Milton.  P.  L,,  xl  397. 

*liegn8,  sb. :  weak  port  wine  punch,  sometimes  extended 
to  similar  concoctions  made  with  other  kinds  of  wine.  Said 
to  have  been  named  from  its  inventor,  one  Colonel  Negus ; 
but  has  the  quotation  from  Milton  under  Negns,  punned 
upon  by  Beresford,  anything  to  do  with  the  term  ? 

1T88  negus.. .ought  always  to  \iK permitted  at  dancing-school  balls,  and  made 
strong:  Gtnl.  Maf.,vin\.  i.  i6/s.  1807  fresh  from  the  bowl. .."nor  did  his 

eye  not  ken  |  Th*^  Emfir*  of  NbgusI"  Bkrisford,  Miseries,  Vol.  11.  p.  95 
UthEd.).  1837  the  bantlings  of  oegus,  and  watching  for  glasses:  Dickens, 
ficiwiek,  ch.  ii  p.  17.  18M  the  negus  imbibed  by  Mr.  Mocs  did  not  cost 

that  prudent  young  fellow  a  penny:  Thackeray,  NevKomes,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxiL 
p.  »34  (>879X 

nehtishtan,  sb.:  Heb.  nehushtin:  a  piece  of  brass  or 
copper. 

abL  1400  he  clepide  the  name  of  it  Noesum :  Wycliffite  BibU,  4  Kings, 
xriii.  4.  1086  And  it  was  called  Nehusthan  ;  Covbrdalb,  /.  c.  1611  sutd 
brake  m  pieces  the  biasen  serpent  that  Moses  bad  made:  for  unto  those  days  the 
children  of  Israel  did  bum  mcense  to  it:  and  he  called  it  Nehtuhtan:  Bible, 
>  Kings,  xriil  4.  1693  let  it  [the  word]  rather  go  for  a  luhushUiH  than  that 

the  peace  of  the  church  should  be  broken:  John  Howe,  Wks.,  p.  466/1  (1834X 

'Nemesis:  Lat.fr.  Gk.N/;t€(rtr:  Gk.  Afythol.:  the  goddess 
of  divine  distribution  of  fortune,  who  exacted  retribution  for 
excess  of  prosperity  arid  the  consequent  insolence ;  hence  she 
was  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  retributive  justice;  retri- 
bution, retributive  punishment. 

1577  ShecallesonAVMrrir...TheGoddesseofaliustreuenge:  G.  Gaskoignb, 
Iffa.ijp.  114(1868).  bef.  1593    angry  Nemesis  sits  on  my  sword  I  To  be 

lerengd:  Grkene,  Oriando  Fur.,  Wks^,  p.  iio/l  (1861)1  1097  expecting  or 

forcooceyuing  that  Nemesis  and  retribution  will  take  hofde  of  the  autbours  ofour 
hurt;  Bacon,  Coulerso/good ^  euiU,  p.  i49(i87iX  1603  not  onely  shame 
and  just  indignation  or  Nemesis. ..have  abandoned  mans  life :  but  also  the  pro- 
▼faience  of  God  being  dislodged  and  carying  away  with  it  all  the  Oracles  that  be, 
»  deane  departed  and  gone  for  ever:  Holland,  Tr.  Plvt.  Mor.,  ij.  1335. 
1640  Thus  sensuall  souls  do  find  their  righteous  doom  |  Which  Nemesis  inflicts: 
H.  Mori,  Seng  rf Soul,  in.  il  13,  p.  933  (1647X  1604  It  is  a  Pride,  (that 

hath  the  vexing  Nemesis  and  Vengeance  of  discontent,  following  it):  R.  Whit- 
lock,  ZeoUnma,  p.  43.  1678  declaring  that  some  of  these  fell  from  Heaven, 
and  were  since  prosecuted  by  a  Divine  Nemesis :  Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  \. 
ch.  i.  p  34.  1693   Such  a  Man's  Pressures  will  be  heavy  enough,  should  the 

Divine  Nemesis  superadd  no  more :  1.  Ray.  Three  Discourses,  iiL  p.  424  (1713X 
1817  1  have  no  spite  against  her,  though  between  her  and  Nemesis  1  have  had 
some  sore  gauntlets  to  run ;  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/it,  Vot  III.  p.  338  (s83aX 
1856  Where  impatience  of  the  tricks  of  men  makes  Nemesis  amiable:  Emsrson, 
En^isk  Traits,  xiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  in  (Bohn,  1866). 

«n§Ill]ne  COntr&^ceilte,^Ar. :  Lat:  'nobody  saying  (any- 
thing) in  opposition',  without  opposition;  an  unopposed  de- 
cision. Often  abbreviated  to  nem.  con.  Sometimes  ndtnine 
dl88entiente,=' no-one  dissenting',  is  used. 

1662  where,  tuutifu  eantreulicente,  it  was  declar'd:  J.  Daviks,  Amhassttdors 
Tm.,  Bk.  III.  p.  58  (1669X  1694  After  a  Mess  of  Chat  most  plenty,  |  T*  a 

Kemine  ConirttaietHU:  Poet  Buffooiid,  b*c.,  p.  6.  1710  many  a  motion 

will  pass  with  a  nomine  conimatcenU  in  some  words,  that  would  have  been  as 
imaminonsly  rejected  in  others:  Addison,  Wks.,  Vol,  iv.  p.  390  (1856).  1718 
Amongst  many  material  things  in  our  conversation  it  was  Nemtne  C!ontradicente 
agreed^  That  your  Grace  had  writ  a  most  Tyranical  letter  to  the  Brigadier : 
Vanbrugh,  Let.,  in  Atkenaum,  Aug.  30.  1890,  p.  390/3.  1730  Ana  Sir,  if 

this  will  not  content  ye,  |  We'll  vote  it  Neihine  Contradicknte:  Swift,  fiviwr, 
Wks.,  Vol.  X.  p.  536(1814).  1732  Which  decree  was.. .revers'd  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Judgment  confirm'd  nemine  Contradicente:  Gent^  Mag.,n.  574/1. 
htf.  1783  they  joined  all  with  the  Country  Party,  and  witlf  one  common  Consent, 
Nemmu  CoHtnuHcente,  kicked  him  out  of  the  House:  R.  North,  Examen,  in. 
vii.  63,  PL  550  (i74<0-  1759  There  never  was  so  quiet,  nor  so  silent  a  session 

of  Parliament  as  the  present:  Mr.  Pitt  declares  only  what  he  would  have  them 
do,  and  they  do  it  nemine  contretdicente,  Mr.  Vmer  only  excepted :  Lord 
CuBSTERriBLD,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  137,  p.  447  (1774).  1760  Your  brother 

-and  I  called  one  another  to  a  council  of  war,  and  at  last  gave  it  him  nemint  con- 
tradieente:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iii.  p.  395  (1857).  1792  They  con- 
cluded, n€mine  con.  to  get  as  speedily  as  they  might  from  the  ministers  of  dark- 
ness: H.  Brooke,  FoolofQual.,  VoL  n.  p.  88.  1822  I  thought  that  you 
had  always  been  allowed  to  be  a  ^or/...— a  had  one,  to  be  sure— immoral,  Asiatic, 
and  diabolically  popular,— but  still  always  a  poet,  nem.  con. :  Byron,  in  Moore's 
Life,  VoL  v.  p.  311  (1833). 

*iidmo  me  impfkne  lacessit,  phr. :  Lat. :  no-one  annoys 
me  without  punishment.    The  motto  of  Scotland. 

1647  my  Motto  is.  Nemo  me  impunl  lacessit;  Merc.  Pretg.,  No.  4,  sig.  D  3 1>°. 

nimo  repente  fit  tnrpiBsimiis,^^^. :  Lat :  no-one  becomes 
utterly  base  on  a  sudden.    Cf.  Juv.,  2,  83. 
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nenui^iar,  rose-v^ter,  rose-vineger,  of  each  half  an  otmce:  R.  Burton,  AmM. 
Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  6,  Mem.  i,  Subs.  6,  VoL  ii.  p.  i»  (1837).  1709  the  leaves 

of  the  ntHu^ar,  or  water-lilly:  Tr.  Adanson^s  Voy.  Senegal^  dv.,  Pinkerton, 


n&no  scit,  phr.:  Lat.,  'no-one  knows':  an  unknown 
quantity. 

16SS  Pa.  What  is't  wortht  Pr.  O  Sir,  |  A  Noma  scit:  B.  Jonson,  Magn. 
.£06',  i- 7>  Wks.,p.  i8(t64aX  1600  Licences.. .and  a  hundred  other  par- 

ticouus,  brought  yearly  a  Nem«  scit  into  the  Papal  treasury :  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist., 
v.  ilL  41.    (Da vies] 

nenuphar  {j.  =.  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  nenuphar,  ultimately 
fr.  Pers.  ntlufar,='yia.X.n-\\\y' :  a  water-lily,  esp.  Nymphaea 
alba,  or  Nuphar  luteum  ;  supposed  to  be  sedative. 

1048  adde  vnto  them  of  oyle  of  Nenuphar,  oyle  of  popye:  Trahbron,  Tr. 
^'f?'  Chirurg..  fol.  cxxvi  Vh-  1048  Nympbea...some  with  the  Poticaries 

cal  It  nenufar:  w.  Turner,  Names  0/ Herbs.  1000  Nenufar  is  a  water 

Lyllye;  A.  Askhah,  Litle  Heriall,  sig.  F  v.  1063  Oyle  of  Nenuphar 

one  vnce  i  T.  Galk,  Aniid.,  fol.  36  V.  1078  The  second  kinde  [of  Yellow 

water  Lillie]  is  called... in  English  Yellow  Nenuphar,  or  Water  Lillie:  H.  Lytb, 
Tr.  Dodoen's  Herb.,  Bk.  u.  p.  181.  1099  water  of  Nenuphar:  A.  M.,  Tr. 

Gabelkourr's  Bk.  Physicke,  p.  4/3.        1601   Nymphaea  Hendia  or  Nenuijur : 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  3«,  ch.  8,  VoL  11.  p.  353.  1621  oyl  of 

nenul^lar,  rose-water,  rose-vineo^r.  of  earJi  half  nn  ntinr,..   R     Rtti 

Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  6,  Mem. 

of  the  nenuOsr,  or  water-  „  _ 

VoL  XVL  p.  631  (iSiA  '1882   the  sovereigns  of  the  (Continent  are  told  that 

the  air  and  waters  of  Ho^astein  are  the  only  nenuphar  for  the  over-taxed  biain 

in  labour  beneath  a  crown:  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  L  p.  $. 

neophytuB,  adj.  and  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vto^ivrot, 
= 'newly-planted  ,  Late  Gk.,  'newly-converted',  'a  new  con- 
vert': newly  initiated  into'  any  religion  or  profession;  a  no- 
vice. Anglicised  in  16  c.  as  neophyte  (1582  Not  a  neophyte: 
lest  puffed  into  pride,  he  fall  into  the  iudgment  of  the  Deuil : 
Rhetms  Test.,  1  Tim.,  iii.  7). 

bef.  1670  These  were  the  Constellations,  whose  fortunate  Aspect  did  shine 
upon  this  Neofhytus  in  the  Orb  of  Cambridge:  J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  Williams, 
PL  I.  13,  p.  11  (1693X 

^dpenthes,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  mprwOit,  neut  of  pijntrO^t, 
=' without  pain':  a  fabulous  plant  which,  if  infused  in  wine, 
was  supposed  to  free  the  drinker  from  care  and  sorrow  for 
the  day ;  the  name  of  the  genus  of  pitcher-plants,  Nat  Order 
Nepenthaceae.    Perhaps  the  form  nipenthi  is  the  Gk.  pi. 

1080  that  herbe  Nejkenthot  that  procureth  all  delights:  J.  Lvlt,  Euthuts 
&•  his  Engl,  p.  435  (18MX  U80  And  there  is  another  manner  of  efficad 


then  the  i&oun  which  Homer  called  Nepenthes,  which  he  said  was  able  to  keep 
one  from  smelling  yll  sauours :  Sir  Edw.  Hody,  Polit.  Disc,  of  Truth,  ch.  xix. 
p.  81.  bef.  1099  Nepenthe,  Helen's  drink,  which  gUdness  brings :  Da  vies, 

Epigr.,xiixn.,  in  Marlowe's  Wks.,  p.  ^6i/i  (1858X  1600  your  nectar,  or  the 
iuyce  of  your  nepenthe  is  nothing  to  it :  tis  aboue  your  metherlin,  beleeue  il : 
B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.,  i.  4,  Wks.,  p.  193  (1616).  1603   Nepenthe,  enemy 

to  sadnes,  ]  Repelling  sorrows,  and  repealing  gladness:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Bartas,  Eden,  p.  333  (1608).  1607  This  [wine]  is  the  Nepenthe  that  recon- 

ciles the  God's :  A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  v.  3,  sig.  K  »  r».  1626  Nepenthe, 

An  herbe,  being  steepi  in  Wine  and  drunke,  expels  sadnesse  :  Cockbram,  Pt.  l 
(and  Ed.X  1687  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone  |  In  Egypt  gave  to 

Jove-bom  Helena :  Milton,  Comus,  675.  1699  some  will  have  it  (Bugloss] 

tht  Nepenthes  of  Homer:  EvELVH,  Acetaria,  p.  t^  1748  It  was  a  fountain 
of  Nepenthe  rare :  J.  Thomson,  Castle  of  Indolence,  i,  xxviL  p.  aos  (1834X 
1704  Gallons  of  the  Nepenthe  would  be  lost  upon  him.  "rhe  more  he  drinks  the 
duller  be  grows:  Lord  Chestkrpibld,  in  World,  No.  93,  Misc.  Wks,  Vol.  \. 
p.  159  (>777)-  1840   it  is  his  nepenthe,  his  pleasure  opiate :  Ford,  Handhk, 

Sp€un,  PL  I.  p.  193.  1806  unless  nepenthe  was  the  drink,  J  'Twas  scarce 

worth  telling:  Mrs.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  Bk.  vii.  p.  399(i857X  1889 
We  go  out  of  doors  and  find  aji  irony  in  the  sunlight  and  no  nependhe  in  love  or 
pleasure  :  Athenetum,  SepL  14,  p.  347/3. 

nepotismo, sb.:  It :  nepotism. 

1689  Will  the  Nepotismo  never  be  satisfied :  Evblvn,  Corresp.,  VoL  IIL 
p.3a6(i85oX 

*Nepttme,  Eng.  fi-.  Lat ;  Neptfknus,  Lat :  name  of  the 
Roman  god  of  the  sea,  identified  with  the  Greek  Poseidon ; 
heitce,  the  ocean,  the  sea. 

bef.  1098  She  dar'd  to>  brook  Neptunus'  haughty  pride :  Greene,  Friar 
Auixt,  Wks.,  p.  158/3  (1861X  1619  the  fair  Continent  of  ^rwNv,  ()ne  of... 

Neptuns  best  Salt-Pits :  Howbli.,  Lett.,  I.  xiv.  p.  35  (S645X 

Nereid  {!L  —  =^,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Nereides,  pL  of  Nereis, 
fr.  Gk.  N^pi;it,  Ni;p(ir:  a  daughter  of  Nereus,  a  sea-nymph 
or  mermaid. 

1000  the  fayre  niraphes  or  fayeres  of  the  sea  (cauled  Nereiades):  R.  Eden, 
Decades,  SecL  L  p.  74  (1885).  1679  the  fahest  of  them  were  apparelled  like 

the  Nimphes  Nereides  (which  are  the  Myrmaides  of  the  waters):  North,  Tr. 
Plutarch,  p.  933  (1613).  1601  Nereides  [i.  Meremaids] :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  II,  VoL  11.  p.  451.  1606   Her  gentlewomen,  like  the 

Nereides,  |  So  many  mermaids:  Shaks.,  Ant.  andCleop.,  IL  s,  311.  1682 

Rocked  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep:  Dryden,  Abs.  &•  Achit.,  II.  63s. 
1878  The  Nereid  in  sea-green  robes  and  silver  ornaments.. .was  Gwendolen 
Harletb:  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  L  ch.  L  p.  5. 

neremon :  Jap.    See  norimon. 
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Nero,  a  name  of  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  Csesarean 
and  Claudian  families,  Nero  Claudius  Caesar,  reigned  a.d. 
54—68;  representative  of  tyranny,  persecution,  and  vice. 

b«f.  1608  better  a  Ntro  than  a  Committee.  There  is  less  Execution  by  * 
single  Bullet,  than  by  Case^ot:  Clbvbland,  Ch.  Vind.,  p.  94  (1677). 

n^roU,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  scent  made  from  flowers  of  the  bitter 
orange. 

16T6  I  have  choice  of  good  Gloves,  Amber,  Orangery,  Genoa,  RonuUie, 
Krangipand,  Neroly,  Tuberne,  Jessimine,  and  Martbal :  Shaowbll,  Virhmo, 
iii.  p.  4)3. 

nerri(^  nermek,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  nirakh:  a 
tariff,  a  market-price,  a  current  rate  of  prices. 

1T98  The  public  ntrrick  will  be  lodged  with  the  cutwal,  from  whom  the 
chowdries  of  toe  regimental  bazaars  will  receive  authenticated  copies  of  it  for 
iheir  guidance:  Wellington,  Sufpl.  Dtsf.,  VoL  l  p.  145  (1858),  18M  Those 
of  my  division  received  them  according  to  the  Mysore  nerrioc,  at  the  same  rale 
as  Rjyah  rupees :  —  /'u/..  Vol.  IL  p.  1247  (1844X 

nescio,  is t  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat.  nesclre,—^wA  to 
know' :  I  do  not  know. 

bef.  1670  But  as  our  Camiridgt  term  is,  be  was  staid  with  Nadift: 
J.  Hacket,  Abf.  WiUicma,  PL  IL  94,  p.  97  (1693). 

Nastor:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'Hiamp:  name  of  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  of  Troy,  famous  for  eloquence  and  wisdom,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  through  three  generations  of  men ;  repre- 
sentative of  longevity  and  sagacity  based  on  experience. 

1679  thus  be  liued  as  Ntstor,  in  manner  three  ages  of  men :  North,  Tr. 
PlutMvk,  p.  3S4  (1613I  1584  And  wish  for  ay,  as  for  thy  pay,  I  all  Ntston 
yeares  to  know :  Cl.  Robinson,  Pltat.  DtL,  p.  $5  (1880).  1690  Then... 

Came  in  the  noble  English  Nestor's  sons:  Peele,  Potykymnut.  Wks.,  p.  572/a 
(1S61).  1646  those  ancient  Men  and  Natort  of  oldtimes:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Pitml.  £>.,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  xiL  p.  180  (1686).  bef.  1670  Neither  let  his  Praise 

fall  lower,  because  he  was  not  a  Nestor  in  Yeats :  J.  Hackbt,  Abp.  H^iUiams^ 
Pt.  I.  153,  p.  144  (1693).  1776  I  feel  myself  as  young  as  Nestor  when  he 

had  just  lapped  his  second  century:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  vl  p.  160 

nfitS,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vifn;  {x°9^n)  '■  ^c  highest  tone 
of  the  two  highest  tetrachords  in  ancient  music. 

1608  For  the  historians  who  wrote  of  these  matten,  attributed  unto  Ter- 
fandtr  the  Dorian  Nete,  which  before  time  they  used  not  in  their  songs  and 
tunes:  Holland,  Tr.  Pltit.  Mar.,  p.  1357. 

Nethlnim,  sb.  pi.:  Heb.  neMram:  menial  servants  em- 
ployed in  the  ancient  Jewish  temple. 

netteM,  .r^. :  Fr. :  neatness,  clearness,  distinctness. 

1889  No  one  who  had  seen  only  the  processed  reproductions  of  his  (Pelle* 
grini's]  drawings  in  Vamity  Fair  could  form  any  idea  of  the  fineries,  the  ntUeti 
of  the  originals:  Pall  Mall  Go*.,  Jan.  34. 

•nenralgla,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fr.  GlcwS^v,— 'nerve', 
and  c!X7ioc,='pain':  a  pain  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
nerves,  generally  of  some  one  nerve. 

*1878  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia:  ^iryv/'r  If <(^.,  Mav  19,  p.  8/t.  [St] 
1883  Whenever  the  course  of  events  proved  objectionable.  Miss  Kylance  took 
refUge  in  a  complaint  which  she  called  her  neuralgia:  M.  E.  Braodon,  GMtn 
Calf,  Vol.  I.  ch.  V.  p.  III. 

nenter  (i:  .=.),  <><^'.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  neuter, 
=  ' neither'. 

1.  Gram,  neither  masculine  nor  felniaine;  neither  active 
nor  passive  (of  verbs). 

1630  verbes...as  neuters,. ..neutfe  passiues:  Palscil,  Bk.  II.  fol.  xlv  r*. 
1668  Though  Umptatiim  seems  to  be  of  a  more  activ€  importtLiice,  and  so  to 
denote  only  the  fawtr  of  seduction  to  sin  in  self,  yet  in  the  Scriptttrt  it  is  com- 
monly taken  in  a  sra/rr  sense :  J.  Owen,  0/_Ttmft.,  ch.  i.  p.  16.  1742  the 
master  emptoyed  him  to  make  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  verbs  neuter: 
R.  North,  Livet  rf Norths,  VoL  I.  p.  la  (i8a6X 

2.  neutral,  adhering  to  neither  side  or  party,  partaldng  of 
neither  of  two  correlative  qualities. 

1638  The  duke  and  all  his  countrey  abode  as  neuter  and  helde  with  none  of 
both  parties :  Lord  Berners,  Frvusart,  i.  353.    [R.]   _     1663  it  was  not  good 


Two  Comm.  (Tr.). 


for  ihem  to  take  pane  in  so  great  wanes, ..but  to  stand  as  newtres :  J.  Shuts, 

~       '  1678    The  other  Potentates  of  Italy  being  divided 

nined  I 

If  all  mines :  Fknton,  Tr.  iiutaiaroimft  Wart  itf  Italy,  Bk.  1. 

1679  The  neuters  also  of  euery  part:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 


eing  div 
amongst  lhemselues...detennined  to  remaine  newters,  and  with'an  idle  eye  to 
behold  the  issue  of  all  things :  Fknton,  Tr.  GuteciardimCt  Wart  (>/ Italy,  Bk.  1. 
p.  35  (1618).  1679  Ine  neuters  also  of  euery  part:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 

p.  68  (1613).  bef.  1693  your  honour  lives  at  peace  |  As  one  that's  neuter  in 

these  mulbies :  Greene,  Orlando  Fur. ,  Wks. ,  p.  92/3  (1861).  1600  Thus 


-    -    ,         -1 P-  ,  .    .       .  

by  bearing  himselfe  as  a  Neutre,  and  going  as  they  say,  betweene  the  barke  and 
the  tree,  be  neither  avoided  the  hatred  of  the  Commons,  nor  yet  woon  favour  with 
the  Nobles :  Holland,  Tr.  Ltvy,  Bk.  11.  p.  60.  1603  &  perhaps  condemne 

it  ere  they  knew  it,  vpon  some  luutors  mismformation :  W.  Watson,  Quodlibets 
o/Rtlig.  A*  Statt,  p.  3U.  1608  all  such  Ntutort,  neither  hot  nor  cold : 

J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Decay,  p.  133  (1608X  1603  there  be  ceneine 
natures  neuter  and  meane  (as  it  were)  siluale  m  the  confines  betweene  gods  and 
men:  Holland^  Tr.  Ptul.  Mor.,  p^  1338.  1613  if  either  our  king  will  join 

them,  or  otherwise  be  [persuaded]  10  stand  by  a  neuter:  T.  Lorkin,  in  Court  6* 
Timu  0/  Jos.  I.,  Vol.  I.  p.  37o(i848X  1642  this  opinion,  which  esteems  it 

more  unlike  a  chrislian  to  be  a  cola  nenter  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  than  the 


NIHIL 

law  of  Solon  made  it  punishable  afker  a  sedition  in  the  state :  Milton,  Aftl. 
Suucl.,  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  *07  (1806X  1670  Do  you  stand  neuter  t  Drvdbn, 

7Vm/.,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  363  (1701).  1711  an  old  Grecian  Law  that  forbids 
any  Han  to  stand  as  a  Neuter  or  a  LookerKm  in  the  Divisions  of  bis  Country : 
Sfoctator,  No.  16,  Mar.  19,  p.  39/3  (MorleyX  1716  all  neuteis  and  lookeis- 

on:  Addison,  Wkt.,  VoL  nr.  p.  434  (1856).  1770  In  questions  merely  po- 

litical, an  honest  man  may  stand  neuter:  JoNios,  Lttttrt,  VoL  IL  No.  zli.  p.  137 
(»77»)- 

*iieiivaine,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  period  of  nine  days,  a  feast  lasting 
nine  days. 

1888  A  proposal  for  a  Ntuvaitu  on  occasion  of  the  feast  of  the  Assumption 
was  issued :  Sat.  Rtv.,  VoL  5<,  p.  343/3. 

nentridme,  Fr. ;  nenvlesme.  Old  Fr. :  sb.:  &  ninth  part,  a 
sequence  of  nine. 

1674  his  Sefutncei  [at  Picket]...are  Titrctt,  Quarts,  Quiuti,  Sixittmt, 
Stftutrnt,  Huktiitrnt  and  Ntufittmt :  ComfL  Gauusttr,  p,  83. 

ndv^  sb. :  Fr. :  last  year's  snow  in  regions  where  glaciers 
occur,  which  is  still  granulated ;  also  called  fim ;  glacier 
snow. 

1866  I  found  gtains  of  mevt  laner  than  a  walnut ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  it  was 
hard  to  realize  tbatjbey  could  be  formed  by  the  ordinary  granulating  proceiici  of 

CO.  XXV.  1 


.p.  336. 


the  winter  snows:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  B'xfltr.,  VoL  l  < 

newry:  Eng.  fr.  Malay.    Seeloory. 
*iiexDB,  sb. :  Lat :  a  connexion,  a  bond,  a  relation  of  inter- 
dependence. 

1694  an  hypothesis  in  this  aifiur,  which  leaves  out  the  veiy  nexut:  John 


Inttod.,  p.  13. 

ne2  retronss^/Ar. :  Fr. :  a  tumed-up  nose. 

1883  agir1ofaboutone-and-twenty,&ir,witbaff#srr/nMMf/:  LordLvttom, 
Godalpk.,  ch.  v.  p.  13/3  (New  Ed.).  1878  Vou  like  a  utt  rttrmml\  Geo. 

Eliot,  Dan.  Deronaa,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  5. 

niaiserie,  sb. :  Fr. :  silliness,  trifling. 

1849  But  enough  of  all  these  sad  niaistritt,  which  indeed  I  myself  partly 
laugh  at:  Carlvlb,  in  J.  A.  Fraude's  Li/t,  Vol.  IL  p.  13  (1884). 

nickel  {J-  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Swed.  nickel:  a  metal  very  like 
cobalt,  used  in  several  suloys,  esp.  in  German  silver. 

nicotian  {=.^1=.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  nicoHane,  fr.  the  name 
ol  ontjean  Nicot:  tobacco. 

1677  NiettioMt,  although  it  bee  not  long  since  it  hath  heene  knowen  in 
FrauMct...  This  Hearbe  is  called  Nicotiamt,  of  the  name  of  bym  that  gaue  the 
firste  intelligence  therof  into  this  Realme :  Frahpton,  yoyfull  Newts,  fol.  43  r*. 

Nicotia 


1889   To  these  1  may  assodat  and  joyn  our  adulterat  Nicotian  or  tob 
callni  of  the  kn.  sir  Nicot,  that  first  brought  it  over,  which  is  the  spirits  incub 
chat  beget  many  ugly  and  deformed  phantasies  in  the  brain ;  0/tick  Glatu  </ 
Humors.    [Nares] 

Iddor,  sb. :  Lat :  savory  smell,  steam  from  food,  odor  of 
burnt  or  roasted  flesh. 

bef.  1664  When  the  fiesh-pots  leek  and  the  uncovered  dishes  send  forth  a 
nidor  and  hungry  smells :  that  cloud  hides  the  face  and  puts  out  the  eye  of  reason : 
Jer.  Taylor,  Serm.,  VoL  i.  No.  16.  (R.)  1673  when  they  roast  their  meat 
they  draw  coals  under  the  spit,  and  let  the  fat  drop  on  them,  the  uidcr  whereof 
perfumes  the  meat,  but  not  to  our  gust  who  are  not  used  to  it:  J.  Ray,  youm. 
Low  CouHtr.,  p.  408.         1699  EvKLVN,  Arttaria,  p.  130.  1811  no  living 

nostril  has  scented  the  nidor  of  a  human  creature  roasted  for  fidtb;  Bdin.  Rev., 
VoL  17,  p.  396. 

nidns,  sb. :  Lat,  'nest' :  a  nest ;  a  place  in  an  organism,  in 
which  a  germ  begins  the  process  of  development 


1776  animalcules  which  burrow  and  form  their  nidus  in  the  human  body : 
R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  379.  1807  The  true  niiiut  of  toe 

erroneoussentiments...wc  take  to  bean  qld  and  pithy  saying:  Ediss.  Rtv,,\cX,% 
P.4>5. 

^^ello,  //.  niipUi,  sb. :  It :  decorative  work  consisting  of 
incised  designs  inlaid  with  black  alloy  on  a  ground  of  silver, 
or,  vice  versa,  work  in  which  the  ground  is  cut  out  of  silver 
and  inlaid  with  black  alloy ;  a  specimen  of  such  work ;  the 
dark  alloy  used  in  such  work. 

1888  The  exhibition  o{  nielli  would  alone  ^ve  a  reputation  to  the  Museum : 
Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  j6,  p.  366/3.  1886  mello  prinls...the  process  of  making 

nielli:  Atkenttum.  Feb.  37,  p.  301/3. 

Niersteiner,  name  of  a  kind  of  hock  produced  at  Nierstein 
near  Mayence  (Mainz). 

1836  he  invited  them  to  a  goblet  of  nierenstein:  Scott,  Talisman,  ch.  xxiv. 
p.99(i868X 

nihil,  sb. :  Lat,  'nothing'  (sometimes  substituted  for  Eng. 
law-term  mchil,  nickel,  fr.  Old  Fr.  nickil,  fr.  Lat  nikil) :  any- 
thing utterly  worthless,  a  trifle;  a  return  that  a  debt  is  worth 
nothing. 
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ber.  16fi7  Look  yon :  ftO  these  are  niMiis ;  |  They  want  the  punction ;  MiD- 
DUtTON,  H^idtrw,  i.  i,  Wki.,  Vol.  v.  p.  i«(iB85).  USV— 30  a  commisuoa  . 

ms  dife«ted  to  the  high  sheriff  of  Cornwall  and  five  other  commiisions,  his  capital 
enemies,  to  isquite  into  his  lands  and  goods,  and  to  seixe  upon  them  for  the  lung ; 
but  they  Tetnmed  a  niUl:  J.  Mead,  in  Court  &•  TYma  e/'  CAai.  /.,  Vol  it. 
p.  6a  (iMX 

*iiihil  ad  rem,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  nothing  to  the  point 
See  ad  rem. 

1883  Those  appeals  are  nikU ad  rtm  as  far  as  the  pubHc  question  goes: 
Sat.  Kev.,  Vol.  ss,  p.  4<4- 

*vll,  sb. :  Lat :  nothing.    Contracted  fr.  nihil  {q.  v.). 

1838   such  a  return  from  all  the  population... would  be  Mil:  Edm.  Rev., 

•  Vol.  58,  p.  14.       1838  Melbourne  made  a  good  speech,  and  produced  a  surplus, 

but  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  take  verv  good  care  to  reduce  again  to 

nil:  Grrvillt  Mtmoin,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  xxxL  p.  357  (lin).        1883  the  expense  <rf 

maintaining  the  winged  stock  is  almost  mil  Staniiartt,  Sept.  9S,  p.  s/l. 

*Il]l  admii&il,/Ar.:  Lat:  'the  being  excited  by  (dazzled 
at)  nothing',  the  Stoic  ideal  equanimity ;  the  phr.  is  often  in- 
correctly applied  to  the  affectation  of  admiring  nothing. 
Hor.,  Epp.,  I,  6,  I. 

1748  read  it,  for  it  will  both  divert  and  astonish  you ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
teach  you  itiV  admirari:  Lord  Chbstkrpibld,  Ltttert,  Vol.  1.  No.  13a,  p.  31^ 
(r774).  1700  may  roost  probably  have  learned  to  understand  the  famous  mJ 

admirari  of  Horace,  or  m  the  EngUsh  phrase,  to  stare  at  nothing:  Fibldihc, 
Tomyttui,  Bk.  Til.  ch.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  339  (1806).  18S1  And  I  must 

say,  1  ne'er  could  see  the  very  |  Great  happiness  of  the  **  Nil  admirari  " :  Byron, 
Don  Jitanj  v.  c  1848  if  modem  criticism  had  not  taught  me  in  all  mauers 

of  assumption  the  nil  admirari:  Lord  Lytton,  Harvld,  Fref.,  p.  xi.  (3rd  Ed.). 
1888  *  1  hate  your  nii  admirarit,  added  the  ladv,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a 
species:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Gcldtn  Ca{f,  Vol  11.  en.  iB.  p.  86. 

vSl  consdre  slbi,  pAr.:  Lat:  the  being  conscious  of 
nothing  (wrong).     Hor.,  Epp.,  I,  I,  61. 

1608  though  nil  eonscirt  $ihi  be  the  onely  masks  that  can  well  couer  my 
blushes:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  tyit.,  p.  Ixxxviii.  (1884)1  174S  So  rigorous  was 

be  to  his  purpose  I  touched  before,  viz.  Nil  ctmcirt  tiU:  R.  North,  Liv*t  0/ 
Nertht,  VoL  i.  p.  217  (1836). 

nil  dat  qnod  non  habet,^Ar.:  Late  Lat:  nothing  gives 
what  it  does  not  possess. 

leSO   Nil  dat  ftud  mm  kaitt,  is  a  known  rule  in  philosophy:  no  cause  can 
communicate  to  another  what  it  hath  not  m  itself:  N.  Hardv,  1st  E/.  John, 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  S4/1  (>865).       1860  For  no  one  gives  that  to  another  which  he 
"      himself.  NihU 


hath  not  first  himself, 
p.  140/a  (1867X 


hit  dat  tnod  non  kattt:  Newton,  on  yokn  (ch.  xvii.X 


*iiIldespSrandtun,/Ar.:  Lat 
Hor.,  Odes,  i,  7,  27. 


there  must  be  no  despair. 


1621  nil  dtsfrrnndum,  there's  hope  enough  yet :  R.  BnRTON^sa/.  MtL, 
Pt.  3,  Sea  a,  Mem.  6,  Subs.  5,  Vol.  11.  p.  397  (1827).  1843  Teucer's  «)•>• 

tavt«x—Nit  detttnmdnm  I —  |  Grandville  acted  on  it,  and  order'd  his  Tandem ; 
Barham, /«/»&&.  Zijr.,  p.  3aV(i865X  1873  But  mV<fM>miiuft«R  was  the 

cry  of  the  Vauxhall  partisans:  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  iiL  p.  75. 

idl  dictnm  qnod  non  prina  dictum,  pkr.:  Late  Lat: 
nothing  has  been  said  which  has  not  been  said  before. 

1689  the  Adage,  Nil  dictum  jned  nen  dictnm  frint:  Nashb,  in  Greene's 
Menaphon,  p.  7  (1880).  17S4  LoKD  CHBSTBRriBLD,  Lrtton,  VoL  11.  No.  87, 
P-  364(«7»4). 

Ml  est  in  intellectn  quod  non  fuit  prius  in  sensu, 
pkr. :  Late  Lat:  'there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was 
not  first  in  the  senses',  perception  must  precede  conception. 

1696  That  rule  Is  true.  Nihil  ttt  in  inttlUctu^  qnod  non/nitprin$  in  tentu, 
our  understandings  apprehend  nothing  but  what  u  fintt  some  way  offered  to  our 
senses:  D.  Clakkson,  Pract.  Wht.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  30  (1865).  1806 
the  celebrated  maxim,  nihil  ttt  in  inttUtctn  ininfri$u/iurityiAibma  having 
first  been']  in  untn:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  5,  p.  319. 

nU  nltrft,/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'nothing  beyond',  an  utmost 
limit 

1608  O,  the  grin-cornea— at  that  he  hath  played  his  doctor's  prize,  and  writes 
nil  ultra  to  all  mountebanks :  Middlbton,  Family  of  Lovt.  v.  3,  Wics.,  VoL  in. 
p.  116  (1885)1  1639  I  write  nit  ultra  to  my  largest  hopes :  M  assingbr, 

Vnnat.  Comiat,  a.  3,  Wks.,  p.  34/1  (1839).  bo.  1670  this  Letter  is  the 

Utrcultt  Pillars»«na  the  Nihil  Ultra  in  the  whole  Negotiation  of  the  Palatinate: 

LHackbt,  Ahf.  William;  Pt.  1.  190,  p.  184  (16^3).  1696  Omnipotency 

I  no  bounds,  no  nit  ultra  to  it,  no  limit  to  this  out  his  will:  D.  CuuucsoN, 
Prrnt.  Whi.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  1.  p.  903  (1864). 

*nilghan,neelg7e,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  nilgau,falgiU, 
='blue  cow' :  the  popular  name  of  the  great  Indian  antelope, 
Portax  picttts,  the  predominant  color  of  which  is  a  slaty 
blue. 

1834  There  are  not  only  neelghaus,  and  the  common  Indian  deer,  but  some 
noble  rednleer  in  the  park:  Bp.  Hbber,  Narrativt,  1. 114.    (Vule]  1888 

Nylghau :  Lobd  Saltoun,  Scrnft,  Vol.  11,  ch.  iv.  p,  is6. 

nil(I):  Anglo-Ind.    See  anil, 
nim:  Hind.    See  neem. 


'nimlms,  pi  nimU,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  cloud',  'a  bright  cloud 
veiling  a  deity':  a  halo  represented  in  art  round  the  head  of 
a  divine  personage,  saint,  or  great  man;  a  rain-cloud;  a 
bright  cloud  veiling  a  deity  of  ancient  mythology;  also, 
metaph. 

1616  in  natnre  of  those  Nimbi,  wherein.. .the  godt  are  lain'd  to  descend: 
B.Jonson,.M'<u;*»,  Wks.,  p.  937(1616).  1808  Ah !  but  what  if  the  stormy 
nimbut  of  youthful  passion  has  blown  by...!  O.  W.  Holmes,  Autoc.  Brtak/. 
TaUt,  ch.  X.  p.  348  (1883).  1864  there  is  the  young  lady  herself,  encompassed 
"    '    *  "    '"   Alo. 


-.P-.'-, 


1886 


the  Nimrodumoaf  this  Species  01 
^orleyX  176o  the  game  law 
BlackSTONB,  Comm.,  Vol.  IV.  p. 


with  a  nimbus  of  petticoat:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone^  Vol.  1.  ch,  i   , 
the  nimbus  which  the  artists  paint  |  Around  the  shining  forehead  of  the  saint : 
LoNGPEixow,  Giottift  Tower.  6.  1880  The  Scandinavian  goddess  [is]  a 

half-length  figure  crowned  with  a  nimbus:  Athemeum,  Oct.  zo,  p.  476/1. 

nim&doro,  sb.:  It  (Florio):  "an  effeminate,  wanton,  milke- 
sop,  perfumed  ladies-courting  courtier". 

1099  what  briske  Nim/adoro  is  that  in  the  white  virgin  boot  there?  B.  Jonsoh, 
Ev.  Man  out  o/hit  Hum.,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  107  (1616). 

Nimrod,  name  of  the  founder  of  Babel,  &c.,  "a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord"  {Gen.,  x.  8 — 10);  a  hunter. 

1099  These  mighty  Nimrods  fled  some  into  holes  &  some  into  raountaines ; 
R.  Haklovt,  Veyagei,  VoL  11.  i.  p.  309.  1603  Thus  it  is  when  proud 

Nimrodt  will  presume  to  build  Babel  aboue  the  welkin :  take  vpon  them  to  be 
strong  htmters  coram  Domino :  W.  Watson,  Quadlibets  0/  Relig.  A*  State, 
0.337.  1603   To  tame  Co/uU,  needs  somDemi'^cid, J  Some  A^iMtnx/: 

J.  Stltbstbi),  Tr.  Dn  Bartat,  Tropheis,  p.  6  (1608).  1611  The  boisterous 

and  aspiring  Nimrod,  out  of  a  gluttonous  desire  of  giaspiiig  oflices  and  honors, 
scrues  nimself  psu  &*  nvjdit  into  some  high  place  as  his  onely  I^uadise :  R.  Bolton, 
Comf.  Walking,  p.  173  (1630X  ^^*^  °^  J^**'  parliament  will  deliver  you 

from  your  Ephesian  beasts,  your  cruel  Nimrods,  with  whom  we  shall  be  ever 
fearless  to  encounter:  Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  sos  (1806).  1713 
■ »  of  Writers:  .S/rctefor,  No.  371,  May  6,  p.  5j5/r 
laws  have  raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  parish : 
p.  416.  hef.  1783  'TIS  he,  the  Nimrixl  of  the 
neighb'riog  lairs :  Cowper,  Profr.  Err.,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  39(1808).  1887  To 
the  former  [old  sportsmen]  he  will  recall  events  almost  forgotten  concerning  the 
Nimrods  of  a  past  generation :  Athemeum,  Aug.  13,  p.  906/1. 

Niobi,  wife  of  Amphion,  King  of  Thebes,  who  for  her  pre- 
sumptuous pride  in  her  six  sons  and  six  daughters  lost  them 
all;  and,  being  herself  turned  to  stone  on  Mt  Sipylus  in 
Lydia,  still  went  on  weeping. 

1089  and  made  her  seeme  a  more  than  second  Nioie,  bewaOing  her  seauen 
fold  sorrow  vnder  the  forme  of  a  weeping  Flint :  Grbbns,  Menaphcn,  p.  6a  (1880). 
1647  Who  can  behold  the  Land  so  pale  and  wan. ..and  not  tume  Niobe,  dissolve 
to  tearest  Merc.  Melancholicut,  No.  3,  p.  14.  bef.  1783  the  streaming  tears  | 
Channel  her  cheeks— a  Niobe  appears  I  Cowpbr,  Truth,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  58 
(1808)1  1818  The  Niobe  of  nations !  Byron,  Childe  Harold,  iv.  Ixxix. 

1838  A  little  further,  sitting  on  the  steps,  like  Niobe,  all  trembling,  is  one 
ordoed  to  "wait,  hdasi"  Harrovian,  p.  10. 

nipa,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port:  toddy  made  from  the 
spadix  of  the  palm-tree,  Nipa  fruiicans ;  also  the  tree  itself. 
See  attap. 

1088  there  is  a  village  called  Mergy,  in  whOae  harbour  euerie  yere  there 
ladeth  some  Shippes  with  Vertiiia,  Nypa,and  Beniamin... the  greatest  merchandise 
there  is  versing,  and  nypa,  which  is  an  excellent  Wine,  which  is  had  in  the  flowre 
of  a  tree  called  Nyper  (Port,  nifeira]:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy., 
foL  33  t>«.  1099  Those  of  Tanaseri  are  chiefly  freighted  with  Rice  and  Nipar 
wine,  which  is  very  strong:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages^\.  59a.  [Yale]  1633  a 
jarr  of  m>><i  sent  me  for  a  present :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  L  p.  150  (1883X 
1846  The  juice  of  Nipa,  as  it  flows  from  the  pounded  spadicts,  fiimishes  one  of 
the  inferior  kinds  of  Pum  wine :  J.  Lindlkv,  Veg.  Kingd.,^  139. 

nippit&tom,  j7»<u/-Lat ;  nippitato,  quasi-lx,:  sb.:  good 
strong  drink.    Cf.  Eng.  adj.  nippitate. 

1688  (See  n««tMr].  bef.  1636  you  need  not  lay  vour  lip*  I  To  better 

nipiuto  than  there  is :  Beau.  &  Ft-,  Knt.  0/ Burning  Pestle,  iv.  3.    [C] 

[Possibly  connected  with  the  Eng.  vb.  ««)»,=  Du.  nippen, 
'to  take  a  dram'.] 

^nirr&qa,  .r^. :  Skt,  'blowing  out',  'extinction':  the  ces- 
sation of  sentient  existence,  which  the  Buddhists  regard  as 
the  ultimate  reward  of  holiness. 

1873  the  conviction  received  by  SUUcjamuni...that  the  perpetual  struggles  of 
this  changeful  life  could  only  find  ultimate  satisfaction  in  that  reunion  with  the 
source  whence  they  emanated  which  he  termed  Ntrvdna:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk, 
Sagas/iym  Far  East,  p.  330  note.  *1876  The  Buddhas  who  have  already 

accomplished  their  great  task — Sakya  and  his  predecessors — have  passed  into 
Nirvana,  and,  except  as  objects  of  adoration  to  the  Buddhist  world,  they  are 
heard  of  no  more;  TiM/'r,  May  15.    [St.]  1889  The  whole  object  of  a 

Buddhist  is  by  merit  to  escape  from  this  "wheel  of  the  law,"  to  avoid  re-birth  in 
a  lower  stage  of  existence,  and  gradually  to  work  up  through  higher  stages  to 
Nirwana:  Atheneeum,  Jan.  la,  p.  45/9. 

*Nisan :  Heb.  Nlsin :  a  name  given  to  the  month  Abib 
after  the  Captivity. 

abt.  1400  The  finite  moneth,  whos  name  is  Nysan :  Wycliffite  Bible,  Esther, 
iiL  7.  1030  the  first  moneth  that  is  the  moneth  Nissan :  CovBKOALB,  L  c. 
1611  the  first  month,  that  is,  the  month  Nisan :  Bible,  I.  c. 

*ni8i,  conj.:  Lat:  Leg.:  'unless';  often  placed  after 
'decree'  or  'rule'  to  indicate  that  the  decree  or  rule  will  be 
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NISI  PRIUS 


made  absolute  after  an  interval  unless  some  implied  con- 
dition be  fulfilled. 

169S  Thus  be,  thos  l«t  him  Iik«  a  Nisi,  |  But  we  intend  more  to  siupme  ye: 
Oji/ord-Act,  ii.  p.  to. 

*iii8i  pilns,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  Leg.:  'unless  before',  ap- 
plied to  trials  of  civil  actions  before  a  judge  and  jury  in  a 
coiirt  of  record  or  assize,  owing  to  the  name  of  the  old  writ 
which  ordered  the  sheriff  of  a  county  to  bring  the  jurors 
impanelled  in  a  civil  action  to  Westminster  on  a  certain  day, 
'unless  previously'  judges  of  assize  came  to  the  said  county. 

1498  I  understand  William  Babthorp  will  have  a  nisi  pritu  at  this 
next  assises:   PlumtUm  Cams*.,  p.   134  (Camd.   Soc.,   1839)1  IBSS 

than  shall  there  be  certayne  Justices  assy^ed  by  the  kyng's  commyssyon 
to  syt  at  saint  Martines  the  great  (by  nisi  prius)  for  to  redresse  the  said 
iugement:  Tr.  LittUttnis  Nat.  Bm.,  fol.  37  r".  1S85  the  Lordes  Chief 
Justices  of  either  Benche  do  twise  a  weeke  attend  upon  Nisi  Prius  for  London 
and  Middlesex:  F.  AtroKD,  in  Ellis' On];'.  Lett.,  3RI  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No.  ccccxxL 
p.  57  (1846).  1607  Take  heed  1  bring  you  not  to  a  nisi  prius,  sir;  MlDDLB- 

TON,  Pkctnlx,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  Vol,  I.  p.  163  (1885).  bef.  1733  common  Pannels. 

as  had  been  usually  returned  almost  of  Course  at  the  Nisiprius  Courts,  for  Civil 
Trials :  R.  Nokth,  Mxanun^  i.  ii.  xi8,  p.  94  (1740).  1748  he  had  suffered  a 

niti  ^ri*a  through  the  obstmacy  of  the  defendant;  Shollhtt,  Hod.  Rand., 
cb.  Iiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^82  (i8t7X  1760  but  it  is  certainlv  an  Account, 

which  I  have  heard  it  insisted  on  at  Nisi  prim  cannot  be  unless  there  be  Items 
on  both  Sides;  Gilbbrt,  CisJw>)>Z«i>i4*£;ta<ri  P.  109.  *1876  Sittings 

at  Nisi  Prius,  in  London,  before  the  Lonn  CHtar  Justice  and  a  Special  Jury: 
Eclu,  Feb.  IS.    (St.] 

nlsna,  sb, :  Lat. :  effort,  natural  tendency. 

bef.  1776  It  inust,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  »uwt  which  we  ex- 
perience, though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise  idea  of  power,  enters  very  much 
into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  which  is  formed  of  it :  Hume,  Ets.,  Vol.  11. 
Note  C,  p.  456  (l83sX  1818  for  what  is  virtue  but  an  effort  against  vice  I  What 
geniusf — the  nisus  to  overcome  suffering.  What  valour? — the  necessity  of  mas- 
sacre and  bloodshed:  Lady  Mokcan,  Fl,  Macartky,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  iii  p.  146 
(1619).  1881  the  whole  nisus  of  our  reasoning  was  to  demonstrate  the  nega- 
tive: Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  54,  p.  501. 

niter  {I!.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  nitor:  brightness,  lustre, 
brilliancy,  sleekness. 

1607  That  nitour  and  shining  beauty  which  we  find  to  be  in  it  [amber]: 
TorsKLL,  Fm-/.  BeasU,  p.  £81.  (Halliwell)  1696  Niior,  (Lat.)  cleanness, 
gayness,  brightness:  Phillik,  World rfWmU. 

nitre  (it .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  nitre :  saltpetre,  potassium 
nitrate.  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  salts  of  sodium. 
Nitrous  ether  is  dispensed  under  the  name  'sweet  spirit  of 
nitre'. 

1601  Arethusa  in  the  greater  Armenia.. .notwithstanding  it  be  lull  of  Nitre, 
brecdeth  and  feedeth  fish:  Holland,  Tr.  PHh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  s,  ch.  103,  VoL  i. 
p.  45.  ,  16S8  The  Nitre  of  the  Earth. ..had  coagulated  large  lumps  of  fat,  into 
the  consistence  of  the  hardest  castle-soap:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydrtotaph.,  p.  48. 
1667  The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud,  |  Instinct  vath  fire  and  nitre; 
Milton.  P.  Z..,  II.  937.  1691  I  doubt  not  but  that  there  are  quantities  of 

nitre  ana  sulphur  everywhere  in  the  air  and  earth:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  in. 
p.  325(18731  1797  the  soil  round  Madrid  produces  nitre  in  great  abundance; 
SouTMBV,  Lett.  dur.  Rttid.  m  Spain,  p.  170. 

^nizam,  sb.  sing,  and  fl. :  Turk,  and  Arab.  nizStn :  a 
regular  soldier  of  the  Turkish  army. 

1840  you  see  the  slim  figures  of  the  Nizam  flitting  past  you  in  their  semi- 
European  garb,  which  bangs  loosely  on  their  small  persons :  Frasbr,  Koordistan, 
^c.  Vol.  II.  Let.  xvii.  p.  404.  i840  she  saw  a  man,  in  a  nimim  dress :  Lady 
H.  bTANHors,  Mem.,  Vol  L  ch.  vii.  p.  ajS.  '1877  a  battalion  of  Turkish 

Nizams :  Ech>,  July  aa    (St.] 

^Nizam,  short  for  Arab.  nigam-al-mulk,=''icga\a.\.OT  of  the 
state' :  the  title  of  the  hereditary  rulers  of  Hyderabad. 

1798  The  possessions  of  the  Nizam  or  Soubah  of  the  Deccan,  (a  younger 
son  of  the  famous  Nizam-al-Muluck):  J.  MoxsE,  Amer.  Univ.  Gtog.,  Vol.  11. 

n  and  Aiisto  Jah  respecting  the 
4X'  1884  had  commanded 

.  P-  "7- 

nizamat,  sb. :  Hind,  and  Arab,  nigimat:  the  court  or 
sovereignty  of  the  Nizam  {g.  v.). 

1776  The  Treaty  which  my  Father...concluded  with  the  Company,  upon  his 
first  accession  to  the  Nizamut :  Claim  o/Roy  Rada  Ckum,  9/1. 

nizamat  adalat,  phr.  -.  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Arab. 
nizAmat  'atia/al,  =  ' court  of  the  governor':  the  chief  criminal 
court  under  the  Mohammedans  and  the  British  in  India. 
See  adanlet. 

1884  the  money  bags  of  thy  master  stamped  with  the  seal  of  (Sovemment 
brought  into  the  Nizamut  Adalut:  Saioo,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xviii.  p.  332. 

No.,  no.,  abbrev.  for  Lat  nomero  (g.  v.). 

*noble88e,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  nobility,  esp.  the  nobility  of  France. 
Early  Anglicised  as  «t7W«j(^),  = 'nobility',  'nobleness'. 

1641  the  king,  (Jueen,  Prince,  and  flower  of  the  noblesse  were  spectators: 
Evelyn,  Z>iiiry,  Vol.  1.  p.  t6  (1872X  1681  There  are  the  common  peoi^e ; 
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and  there  are  the  naileae,  as  they  call  them,  the  gentry:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wtt., 
in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Divintt,  Vol.  I.  p.  483  (iSOtX  1768  the  nobleiae  or 

gentry  live  altogether  in  the  Upper  Town :  Smollett,  France  *•  IteUy,  m. 
wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  364  (1817).  1776  the  noblesse  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
influence :  Gibbon,  Li/e  *•  Lett.,  p.  238  (tSfa).  1790  They  cannot  shut 

their  eyes  to  the  degradation  of  the  whole  noblesse  in  France :  Burke,  Rev.  in 
France,  p.  313  (3rd  Ed.V  1803  the  nabltsse  of  nature. ..offered  to  the  nchltite 
created  Of  political  institutions:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  i,  p.  391.  1834  the  great 

fiimilies  who  form  in  Scotland,  as  in  France,  the  noblesse  of  the  robe :  Scott, 
Redrauntlel,  Let.  ii.  p.  24  (1S86).  1848  all  the  noilette  had  taken  flight : 

H.  Grsvills,  Diary,  p.  368.  1880  one  of  the  causes  of  the  French  revolu- 

tion...the  useless,  idle  and  restless  lives  passed  by  the  notletu :  C  W.  Collins, 
St.  Simon,  p.  85. 

*noble8se  ohMg^phr. :  Fr. :  'nobility  obliges',  often  used 
substantivally  to  indicate  the  obligation  to  behave  honorably 
and  generously  which  ought  to  be  imposed  by  high  rank  or 
high  Dirth. 

1879  Noblesse  oblige...That  was  not  passible:  Mrs.  Oliphant,  WitUn 
tie  Precinett,  ch.  xU.  p.  434.  1884  They  are  generous,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  motto.  Noblesse  oblige :  F.  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  361. 

nobob(b):  Anglo-Ind.    See  nabob. 

noctambnlo,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  somnambulist,  a  sleep-walker. 

1642  For  those  Noclantlmloet  and  Night-walkers,  thou^  in  their  sleep,  do 
yet  eqjoy  tbe  action  of  their  senses:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Reltf.  Med.,  Pt.  11.  i  xL 
Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  446  (i8j2).  1696  Noctamhulo,  One  that  walks  in  his 

sleep,  opens  Doors  and  Wmdows,  and  goes  over  the  higbest  and  most  dangerons 
places,  without  perceiving  it:  Phillips,  World 0/ Werdx. 

nddns,  pi.  n6dl,  sb. :  Lat :  a  knot,  a  knotty  point 

1808  beleaguer'd  and  beset  by  what  they  call  the  nadia,  or  difficalty  of  his 
Mtuation:  Edin,  Rev.,  VoU  11,  p.  369. 

nodus  Deo  vindice  dignus:  Lat  See  dignns Tlndice 
nodns. 

Noe  Rose :  Anglo-Ind.    SeeNowroBe.    - 
noestam:  Heb.    See  nehnshtan. 
noBud,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  knot 

1880  They  [bonnets]  are  trimnfed  with  nceuds  of  pink:  Harpet't  Mag., 
VoL  I.  p.  863. 

nogara:Pers.    See  nngarralt 

noggin  (-i— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  nogin:  a  wooden  cup  or 
mug ;  the  contents  of  a  small  wooden  cup  or  mug. 


WOOD,  Drunkard  Opened,  &\r.,  p.  45.    [T.J  1719  For  afljrour  colloguing, 

I'd  be  glad  of  a  knoggin ;  1  But  I  doubt  'tis  a  sham ;  you  wont  give  us  a  dnun : 
SwiPT,  To  Dr.  SAtridan,  Dec.  14.    [R.]  1818  repeatedly  drank  from  a 

noggin  of  water  beside  him:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  VoL  1.  ch.  iii  p.  161 
(1819). 

noggur  :  Egypt.    See  nuggar. 

noisette,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  variety  of  rose. 

noklioda,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fi:.  Pers.  tt&khuda,  =  'sh.ip- 
master' :  the  master  or  skipper  of  a  native  vessel 

1638  the  Nohudat  and  Merchants:  Purchas,  Pilfrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iii 
p.  263.  —  The  Nockhoda  of  the  luncke  alledged  many  rich  parcells  taken : 
ti.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  385.  1884  he  laughed  and  told  me  I  shouM  see  the  Nakhoda 

in  the  eveniug ;  Baboo,  VoL  IL  ch.  xiu  p.  349. 

Nolano,  a  wine  named  from  Nola,  a  town  near  Naples. 

1684  the  most  odoriferous  Wine  Nolano:  S.  Lbnnard,  Partkenop.,  PL  1. 
P-S- 

*ndlens  TOlens,  phr.:  Late  Lat.,  'unwilling,  willing': 
willy-nilly,  whether  one  will  or  no. 

bef  1S93  A  little  serves  the  friar's  lust,  |  When  nolent  volem  fast  I  must : 
Pbble,  Edvi.  I.,  Wks.,  p.  394/3  (1861).  1603  yet  must  they  keepe  such  a 

strait  luind,  and  strait  watch  oner  their  will  and  all  their  senses  continually,  as 
volent  nolent  their  will  must  not  be  theirs,  but  their  superiors :  W.  Watson, 
QuodlibeU  o/Relie.  4*  State,  p.  */i.  1616  that,  voUns  nolens,  it  must  under- 
take this  work  of  dying  and  dressing:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  6/'^  Times  of 
yeu.  I.,  Vol.  [.  y.  435(t846X  1636  wee  could  remedie  this  businesse  well 

enough,  and  bnng  the  Persian  nolens  volens  vnto  another  reckoning:  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  x.  p.  1797.  1634  a  wronged  servaat  shall  have  right 

volens  nolens  from  his  injurious  master:  W.  Wood,  New  England's  Prosp., 
p.  53.  1660  he  snail  nolens  volens  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it:  John 

French,  Tr.  Sandivogius'  Alckymie,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  3  »".  1666  he 

would  proffer  them  a  little  money  for  what  he  liked,  which  if  they  refused,  then 
MOi^su  tv&iu  be  would  have  it;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  7'n>v.,p.  ia4(i677X  1741 
Not  content  with  splitting  her  Brains  two  or  three  days  under  metence  of  driving 
the  Devil  out  of  her  Body  nolens  volens:  J.  OzBLL,  Tr.  Toume/ort's  Voy. 
Levant,  Vol.  1.  p.  183.  1816  Well,  nolens  volens,  yon  must  hold  your 

tongue:  Scott,  Guy  Manntring,  ch.  I.  p.  446(1852).  1837  If  indeed  they 

hacTcome  nolens  volens,  fas  aut  ne/as,  that  would  have  been  a^diflfierent  state  of 


ch.  viiL  p.  323."  *1877  the  Caan  of  Rome  is  compelled,  nolens  volens^  to 

bestow...:  Tomr,  Nov.  13.  [St.]  1881  who  placed  me,  nolens  volens,  with- 
out form  or  ceremony,  under  the  win^  of  an  ample-skirted  American  matron: 
Nicholson,  From  Smrd  to  Skare,  xiL  80. 
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NOLI  PROSEQUI 

ndli  prosequi, ^Ar.:  Late  Lat.:  Le£;.:  'do  not  prosecute', 
name  of  an  order  issuing  from  the  Crown  that  its  legal  repre- 
sentative is  not  to  prosecute  further  the  whole  or  part  of  an 
indictment 

1731  hU  Grac«t  after  mattire  advice,  and  peraiusioo  from  EnsUnd,  was 
pleased  to  grant  a  ndi  ^roMequii  Swift,  in  Pope's  ^//.,  Wks.,  VoL  ix.  p.  14 
in?)-  1T6S  The  King  granted  a  nolifmtmii  in  uvour  of  Monsieur  de 

umbjr:  Lord  Chbstbrj'iblo,  Ltttm,  VoL  it.  No.  164,  p.  49a  (1774)1 

*]idli-iiie-taiigere,  sb. :  Lat,  lit.  'touch-me-not'. 

1.  a  lupus  of  the  face,  esp.  of  the  nose,  or  a  disease  pro- 
ducing a  similar  appearance. 

1627  that  euyll  soore/ named  noly  me  tangeie:  L.  Andrbw,  Tr.  Brum- 
mcl/t  Dittill.,  Bk.  n.  ch.  xix.  sig.  B  iii  fli.  164S  For  accordyng  as  it 

[a  canker]  is  engendred  in  sondr^e  places,  it  receyueth  sondrye  names.  As 
whan  it  chaunceth  in  the  face,  it  is  called,  noli  me  tangere :  TRAHBRONr  Tr. 
Vigo*t  Ckintr^.,  fol.  xliii  c^/i.  1568  against  Noit  mt  tangertt  and  all  other 

diseases  growinge:  W.  Wards,  Tr.  AlasiSi  Stcr.,  Pt.  i.  foL  ^i  f.  1677  an 
vlcer  whiche  he  had  vpon  his  cheeke  nere  vnto  his  nose,  commmg  of  a  NtU  nu 
toMgtre,  whiche  began  to  lake  roote  alredy  at  the  grisdes  of  the  Nose. ..this  saide 
AW<  mt  taMgtrt,  was  vtterly  extinguished  and  healed:  Frahi>ton,  Jaxfull 
Jftwet,  fdl.  42  f.  1601  the  stinkmg  and  ill  favored  ulcer  of  the  nose,  called 
Noli-me-tangere:  Holland,  Tr.  Piim.  A'.  I/.,  Bk,  25,  ch.  13,  Vol.  11.  p.  138. 
1611  Polypus  ckoMcrtux^  Tlie  cankerous  disease  of  the  nose,  commonly  called, 
Noli  mi  iang4rt:  Cotgr.  1771  she's  a  noli  mt  tamfvr*  in  my  flesh,  which 

I  cannot  hear  to  be  touched  or  tampered  with:  Smollett,  Humph.  CL,  p.  aj/i 
(i88aX 

2.  a  species  of  balsam,  Impaiietts  Nolimetangere;  also 
the  squirting  cucumber,  EcbcUium  agreste. 

166S  and  also.  Noli  me  tangere  all  diseases  brede  of  fleame  and  colde 
humours  it  healeth  them :  T.  Gai.s,  Aniid.^  fol.  35  t^.  1678  There  is  yet  an 
other  berbe  called  Noli  m*  tangtrt^  the  which  also  is  reduced  and  brought 
voder  the  kindes  of  Mercury.:  H.  LvTb,  Tr.  Dodatn's  Htrt.,  Bk.  1.  p.  76. 

3.  an  artistic  representation  of  Jesus  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalene  after  the  Resurrection. 

1680  the  best  pictures  of  the  great  masters...the  Noli  m*  tangtr*  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  to  Mary  Magdalen  after  his  Resurrection:  Evblyn,  Diary^ 
Vol.  IL  p.  147  (iSjoX  1722  Noli  mt  tangtrt  by  Correggia...is  a  Magnificent 
PKture:  Richari>som,  Slatutt,  A'c,  in  Italy,  p.  173.  1800  The  "noli  me 

tangere"  at  All  Souls'  was  re-painted  by  KaC  Mengs;  J.  Dallawav,  A$ttcd, 
ArU  EufL,  p.  481. 

4.  lit.  'touch-me-not',  also  used  as  adj.  repellant,  and  as 
sb.  a  repellant  person,  a  repellant  attitude. 

1691  Noli  mt  taugm:  I  let  go  my  hold,  and  desire  your  majesty  that  you 
will  hold  yours :  Pbele,  S/ttckts  at  Tktobalds,  iii.  Wks.,  p.  sto/s  (1861X 
abt.  1680  he  was  wont  to  say  of  them,  that  they  were  of  the  'Tribe  of  Dan,  and 
were  Noli  mt  tangtris'.  (1653)  R.  Naunton,  Fmgm.  Rtg.,  p.  iS  (i6^X 
1684  The  Porcupiiie  is  a  smaU  thing  not  much  unlike  a  Hedgehog ;  somethmg 
bluer,  who  stands  upon  his  guard  and  proclaims  a  Noli  mt  ta^trtt  to  man 
ana  b^t,  that  shall  approach  too  neare  him :  W.  Wood,  AVtv  Snglamd't  Pros/. , 
p.  aa.        1692  Herod  could  not  brook  to  have  his  incest  meddled  with— that  was 


a  noli  mt  tattgtrtl  Watson,  Body  0/  Div.^  p.  460  (iSsS^ 
attempt  at  redress  is  silenced  by  the  noU  mt  tangtrt  which 


1791  every 
our  constitution 


has  been  made  to  say:  C  Smith,  Dttmond,  VoL  1.  p.  348  (179a).  1806 
every  dish,  as  it  is  brought  in,  carrying  a  "noli  me  tan«f«  '  00  the  face  of  it: 
BsREsroRD,  Mistritt,  VoL  I.  p.  S19  (s'l>  Ed.X  1817  I  used  to  think  that 
/  was  a  good  deal  of  an  author  w...Holi  mt  tangtrt:  BvROH,  in  Moore's  Lift, 
p.  60s  (1875X  1821  a  sort  of  noli  mt  tangtrt  manner:  Con/tss.  o/an  Eng. 

Opium-Eattr,Pt.  L  p.  19  (iSajX  1828  the  noU-mt-tangirt  of  literary  lions: 
Lord  Lvtton,  PtlMam,  ch.  iiL  p.  7  (i8»X  1882  under  less  restraint  from 

the  noli  mt  tangtrt  e^uetles  of  conventional  good  breeding:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL 


S5i  p.  sao.  1865  Go  about  with  yotu-  noli  me  tangere  shield,  and  be  piously 

thankful  you've  got  it  then :  Ouida,  Stratkmert,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  15.  1877 

a  trick  of  putting  on  noli  mt  tangtrt  faces  among  strangers :  C.  Readb,  Woman 


Hattr,  cIl  X.  p.  107  (1883X  1888  the  Austro-Gcinian  Alliance...is  a  reality 

calling  out  to  enemies  beyond  the  Vosges  and  Vistula,  Noli  ml  tangtrt :  Slana- 
ard,  Aug.  31,  p.  5/5. 

5.    See  quotation. 

1636  Noli  mt  tangtrt.  The  French  disease :  Cockbram,  Pt  1.  (and  Ed.X 

*nolle  prdseanii/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  Leg.:  'to  be  unwilling 
to  prosecute',  a  declaration  by  a  plaintiff  that  he  will  no 
further  prosecute  the  whole  or  part  of  his  suit ;  used  also  of  a 
declaration  by  the  legal  representative  of  government  that  he 
will  no  further  prosecute  the  whole  or  part  of  an  indictment 

1797  Bncyc.  Brit.  1888  The  alternative  he  suggested  was  that  a  »«i!Er 

prvstfui  should  be  entered  upon  it:  Standard,  Jan.  3,  p.  5. 

ndlo,  ut  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat  nolle,='X.o  be  un- 
willing' :  I  will  not. 

1676  But  you  wou'd  be  intreated,  and  say.  Nolo,  nolo,  nolo,  three  times,  like 
any  Bishop:  Drvden,  Kind Kttftr,  til  i,  wks..  Vol.  11.  p.  i37(i70iX  1691 
when  they  come  to  ask,  say  Nolo,  and  say  it  from  the  heart :  Evblvn,  Diary, 
VoL  n.  p.  314  (1871X 

.  ''nolo  epi8Cop&ri,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  'I  will  not  be  a  bishop', 
a  term  used  to  signify  the  refusal  by  a  priest  of  an  invitation 
<  to  succeed  to  a  vacant  bishopric. 

1742  Lord  Carteret  did  hint  an  offer  (of  the  Privy  Seal  to  Lord  Bath],  upon 
which  be  went  with  a  nolo  itiscopari  to  the  King:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrs, 
VoL  I.  p^  34s  (1857X  I76O  If  I  was  to  traiuhtte  this  into  Latin,  I  slwuld 
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render  it  by  these  two  words.  Nolo  Episcopari:  a  phrase  likewise  of  immemorial 
use  on  another  occasion :  Fibldihc,  Tom  7onti,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xL  Wks.,  VoL  vi. 
p.  s6  (1806).  1778  I  meant  nothing  in  the  way  of  nolo  episcopari  in  the 

sentence  of  my  Sermon;  Mason,  in  Hor.  Walpole's  Lttttrs,  VoL  vii.  p.  44 
(i8;8X.  18 . .  And  after  crying  (thing  how  rare  Xy-"  I  {  Will  not  consent 

Episcopari";  R.  Polwhblb,  Biogr.  Sk.  in  Cornwall.  Vol.  il  p.  si  nott (xZy.). 
1846  o.  Vincent  Ferra  is  often  painted  flying  in  tne  air.. .while  mitres  and 
cardinars  hats  lie  neglected  on  the  ground,  alluding  to  his  repeated  nolo  tpisco- 
pari:  Ford,  Handhk.  Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  448. 

nom  de  careese,  phr. :  Fr. :  pet  name. 

1818  Crawley  involuntarily  obeyed  the  summons,  though  by  no  means  liking 
the  nom  dt  cartsst  which  accompanied  it:  I^adv  Morgan,  FL  Macariky,  Vol 
in.  ch.  i.  p.  68  (1819). 

''nom  de  gaeim,pAr.:  Fr.,  'name  of  war':  a  false  name, 
a  nickname,  a  literary  pseudonym. 

1675  you  Rogue  I  that's  my  nom  dt  gutrrt:  Yon  know  1  have  laid  by  Aldo, 
for  fear  that  Nfme  shou'd  bring  me  to  the  notice  of  my  Father:  Drvdbn, 
Kind  Kteptr,  i.  t,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  109  {1701),  bef.  1771  Melissa  is  her 

nom  dt  gutrrt:  Gray,  Lang  Story,  35.  1816  the  colour  of  the  venerable 

appends^e...procured  him  the  nickname  of  Red-beard ;  a  nom  dt  gutrrt  which 
he  took  in  such  good  pert,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  employ  it  as  his  usual 
signature:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  27,  p.  79.  1824  what  the  French  called  the  netm 
dt  gutrrt  of  the  performer  was  described  by  the  tune :  Scott,  Rtdgauntltt,  ch.  ix. 
.p.  338  (1886).  1884  let  me  present  two  foreign  Princesses  in  English  incog- 

nito, who  desire  me  to  introduce  them,  as  Lady  Wroughton  and  Miss  Eldridge, 
noms  de  guerre:  Baboo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  x.  p.  168.  1847  1  stopped  for  some  houn 
in  the  hotel  of  the  "Great  Western,"  kept  by  the  celebrated  vtvanditrt,  honored 
with  that  nom  dt  gutrrt:  A.  Wislizenus,  Tour  N.  Mtxico,  p.  75  (1848X 
1865  he  had  heard  of  her  but  under  her  last  alias  and  nom  de  gutrrt:  Ouida, 
Stratkmore,  VoL  u.  ch.  xxiL  p.  384. 

•»nom  de  plume,/jtr. :  quasi-Vx.,  'name  of  pen' :  a  literary 
pseudonym.  The  correct  Fr.  equivalent  is  pseudonyme  or 
nom  litUraire,  or  by  extension  of  meaning  nom  de  guerre. 

bef.  1849  under  the  nom  dt  plumt  of  Issachar  Marx:  E.  A.  Poe,  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  190  (1884X  1882  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  appears  without  either 

the  initials  or  the^M^sw  dt  plume  of  its  author,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  illustratioos:  Standard,  Dec  13,  p.  3. 

*nom  de  thUiin, phr.:  Fr. :  'theatrical  name',  name  by 
which  a  person  chooses  to  be  known  in  connexion  with 
theatrical  employment  Sometimes  used  in  extended  sense 
for  pseudonyme. 

1886  A  shilling  novel  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Rowsell...will  shortly  be 


Lblished...Miss  Rowsell  assumes  on  this  occasioi 


Athonteum,  Sept.  19,  p.  374/3. 


laryc 
>n  uie 


nom  do  ihiAtrt 


horUyb 
of  "Pel 


publisbed 
Derwas" 

^nomad  (.c  z.),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Nomades,  pi.  of 
Nomas,  fr.  (ik.  i>o/tar,=: 'wandering'. 

I.    sb.:  name  of  a  member  of  a  wandering  tribe. 

1679  the  Spaniards  and  the  Nohadbs:  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  379(i6iaX 
1600  the  ancient  Scythians  and  Nomades :  John  Poky,  Tr.  Lto's  Hut.  Afr., 
Introd.,  p.  31.  1616  living  in  wandring  troupes  according  to  the  Scythiau 

Nomadts:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,p,  43  (1633).  1621  The  Tarurs  eat  raw 

meat,  and  most  commonly  hofse-flesh,  drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of 
old:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtl.,  Pt.  i.  Sea  3,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  3,  VoL  \.  p.  109 
(l8s7). 

3.    adj. :  wandering,  nomadic 

1878  The  Kolos  are  a  nomad  people  of  Eastern  Thibet,  of  predatory  habits : 
Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Sagas  Jrom  Far  East,  p.  335  nott. 

nomas:  Turk.    Seenamas. 

ndmen,  .r^. :  Lat:  a  name;  esp.  the  name  of  a  citizen  of 
Ancient  Rome,  which  denoted  his  clan  or  gens  (see  agnomen). 
Hence,  abl.  n6mlne,  by  name,  in  name,  nominally. 

'*nAmencl&tor,  .r^. :  Lat :  a  name-caller. 

1.  amongst  the  Ancient  Romans,  a  slave  whose  duty  it 
was  to  tell  his  master  the  names  of  piersons  who  approached 
or  were  approached. 

1600  What,  will  Cupid  turn  nomenclator,  and  cry  themt  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk. 
Rev.,  V.  3,  Wks.,  p.  loa/i  (1860X  1609  the  Nomenclatorts  or  beadles  also, 

who  are  wont  to  set  to  sale  these  and  such  like  vanities:  Holland,  Tr.  Mart-, 
Bk.  XIV.  ch.  V.  p.  13. 

2.  one  who  assigns  a  name  or  names. 

1638  Heeisagreat  Nomen-clator  of  Authors:  J.  Easlb,  il/tVnx-oon.,  p.  53 
(1868X  1680  And  how  th'  Etemall  Nomenelator  uught  |  Thee  name  aff 

Creatures  that  were  euer  nam'de :  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  B  i  v/3.  1641 
and  in  the  mean  while,  doubtless,  tney  reck  not  whether  you  or  your  nomenclator 
know  them  or  not:  Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  155  (i8a6X  1646 

Marinen  (who  are  not  the  best  Nomenclators)  called  it  a  Jubartas:  SlR  Th. 
Brown,  Pstud.  £/.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  139  (1686X  1660  the  great  Nomtn- 
clator\k&xa^y.  S.  Willbs,  Kin^s  Rttum,  p.  5.  bef.  1667  Adam  (God's 

Nomenclator):  Cowlby,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  157  (1707X 

3.  a  list  of  names  systematically  arranged,  a  glossary, 
esp.  of  scientific  or  technical  terms. 

1664  1  find  very  little  improvement  in  the  most  pretending  of  our  Ltxicons 
and  Nomtnclators  yet  extant:  Evblyn,  Tr.  Frtart's  ParaU.  Arckil.,  &T., 
p.  113. 
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NOMINATOR 


♦ndminator  {-L  —  J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  ndminSior, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  Hdminare,^to  name':  one  who  nomi- 
nates. 

167S  the  Electon  or  Nominaton  aie  drawn  by  lot:  J.  Rav,  yimrn.  Law 
Cttmtr.,  p.  159. 

nomine  mutato:  Lat.    See  miitato  nomine, 
nominis  umbra:  Lat    See magni  nominis umbra. 
v6^,  sb. :  Gk. :  by  enactment,  by  custom,  conventionally. 
See  0fa«k 

1678  all  Good  and  Evil  Moral!,  to  ut  Creatures  art  vutr  Theticall  or 
Poaitive  IhiHgt :  m/iy,  wu/  not  ^lint,  by  Law  or  Comoiaod  otuly,  and  not  by 
Nature:  Cudworth,  IntiU.  Sytt.,  Pref.,  »ig.  A  3  C. 

nomothetds,  //.  nomothetae,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vofio- 
dinis :  a  member  of  a  committee  of  dikasts  in  Ancient  Athens 
to  which  the  revision  of  laws  was  entrusted. 

1586  It  were  verie  necessarie  wee  had  such  officers  as  were  wont  to  bee  in 
Grace,  called  Nomotkttis,  who  tcoke  great  regarde  that  no  man  should  derogate 
from  any  good  lawe:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Polit.  Disc.  0/  Truth,  ch.  xi.  p.  34. 
bef.  VSXt  Never  did  Greece.  |  Our  ancient  seat  of  brave  philosophers,  |  'Mongst 
all  her  Homotluta  and  lawgivert...Produce  a  law  more  grave  and  necessary: 
MiDOLBTON,  Old  Lam,  i.  s,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  133  (18S5X 

nompareil,  nomparell :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  nonpareil 

non  assumpsit,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  Leg. :  'he  (she)  has  not 
undertaken',  name  of  a  plea  by  which  it  is  denied  that  a 
promise  has  been  made. 

1760  Tbn*  in  the  Case  of  Infancy,  which  may  be  given  in  Evidence  upon 
MoH  auum/tie...:  GiiABRT,  Cotes  in  Law  &•  Sfuity,  p.  51. 

non  cansa  pro  cans&  posita,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  non-cause 
set  in  place  of  a  cause. 

1SS3  T.  Wilson,  KuU  o/Reas.,  fol.  78  r*(\^').  bef.  1788  R.  North, 
Examen,  lit.  vi.  57,  p,  465  (1740^ 

*non  compos  mentis,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  not  of  sound 
mind  ;  see  compos  mentis. 

1693  If  words,  of  mind,  the  true  Intent  is,  I  These  men  are  sure  A'm  com^ 
nuntis,  \  And  Bedlam  must  be  sure  Enlarged :  Jacobite  Conventicle,  p.  34.  1696 
if  he  be  Non  Cemfos  mentis,  his  Act  and  Deed  will  be  of  no  Effect,  it  is  not  good 
in  Law:  Congksvb,  Lave  for  Love,  iv.  5,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  417  (1710).  1710 

The  prisoner  not  denying  the  fact,  and  persisting  before  the  court  that  he  loolced 
upon  it  as  a  compliment,  the  jury  Drought  him  in  non  com^  mentis:  Addison, 
Taller,  Dec.  5,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  213  (iSu).  1718  Icou'd  not  perceive  the 

least  sign  of  a  Non  compos  in  him:  W.  Tavernsk,  Fem.  Advoc.,  iv.  p.  51- 
bef.  1788  none  can  say  the  Author  is  non  compos,  for.. .he  is  never  beside  him- 
self, tliat  is  in  his  Design:  R.  North,  Examen,  in.  viii.  69,  p.  638  (1740). 
1766  he  would  soon  be  dismissed  as  a  person  non  compos:  Shollktt,  Tr.  Don 
Qnix.,  Ft  I.  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xix.  in  Ballantyne's  Nov.  Lib.,  Vol.  in.  p.  471/3  (1831). 
1768  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  found  non  compos:  —  France  b"  litUy, 
vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  399  {18 1 7).  1813  the  law  will  justly  avoid  a  man's  act, 

if  he  be  proved  to  be  non  compos  mentis:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  19,  p.  343. 

non  9g0, phr.:  Late  Lat,  'not  I':  the  not-self,  all  that  is 
not  the  conscious  self  or  subject ;  objective  existence. 

1839  In  the  philosophy  of  mind..  .«i>c<re'<  [denotes]  what  belongs  to  the  object 
of  thought,  the  Non-Ego:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  jo,  p.  196.  1867  (See  •SO). 

1881  The  mind  must  from  the  first  recognise  itself  as  surrounded  by  non  ego  as 
well  as  existent :  Clbland,  Evolution,  a'c,  iii.  p.  73. 

non  ens,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  nonentity,  something  which 
is  merely  negative  or  relative,  or  an  ens  rationis  {g.  v.). 

1617  the  grant  to  me  was  non  ens,  and  therefore  of  no  force :  W,  Raleigh, 
Let.,  in  Edward's  Li/e,  Vol.  11,  p.  357  (1868).  1619  Once,  Man  is  vanitie, 

Non  ens,  a  transcendent  quite  beyond  all  Predicaments :  Purchas,  Microcosmns, 
ch.  xxxi.  p.  300.  1669   A  true  General  Council  now  no  man  can  know, 

because  it  is  a  «<»■  «w:  R.  Baxter,  Key /or  Catkoticks,  PL  u.  ch.  iil  p.  43a 
1678  (See  •]!•  i].  bef.  1783  A  false  fact  is  a  Non-ens,  and  cannot  be  re- 

vealed: R.  North,  Examen,  ii.  iv.  81,  p.  370  (1740X 

non  esse, /An:  Late  Lat :  non-existence.    See  esse. 

1671  Their  nen  esse  is  more  than  their  esse,  they  have  more  yto-being  than 
ieiig:  John  Howe,  tyks.,  p.  377/1  (1834).  1684  What  an  unhappiness  is  it 
to  have  our  affections  set  upon  that  which  retains  something  of  its  non  ess*  with 
its  esse:  S.  Charnock,  ifks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  u  p.  416 
(1864). 

♦non  est  lnventiis,/Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  Leg.:  'he  has  not  been 
found',  the  formula  in  which  the  issuer  of  a  writ  is  officially 
informed  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  is  not  forthcoming. 
Hence  used  generally  of  missing  persons  and  things.  Some- 
times written  non  Inventus, —'not  found'. 

1683  with  a  non  est  inuentus :  Stubbes,  Anat.  Ab.,  foL  70  V.  1B90  so 
long  put  he  his  hand  into  his  purse  that  at  last  the  emptie  bottome  returned  him 
a  wntt  of  Non  est  inuentus :  Greene,  Nrtier  loo  Late,  Wks.,  p.  13  (1861). 
1680  (See  'Kyti*  •lataoB].  1666    there  was  a  Non  est  snvenltama 

against  them  fmy  Cloaths]:  R.  Head,  Evl.  Rogue,  sig.  g  6  r».  bef.  1670 

they  broke  up  with  a  Non-inventus:  J.  Racket,  Alf.  WiUtams,  Pl  it.  86, 
n.  88  (1603).  1688  I  plead  to  all  this  matter  Non  est  inventus  upon  the 


funnel:  Shadwell,  Sauirt  o/Alsatia,  L  p.  5  (1699). 

relumed  on  the  fint  Writ :  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  4*  Equity,  p.  87. 


1760  a  Non  est  invenf 
1T98 


NON  PROSEQUITUR 

For,  by  the  return  of  non.invent.  generally  made  upon  writs,  one  would  be  apt 
to  imagine,  that  no  single  sub-shenff  knew  of  any  such  thing  as  a  man  of  fortune : 
H.  Brooke,  Fool  0/  Qual.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  80.  1880  It  is  rumoured  that  the 

assistant  of  a  well-known  jeweller,  not  a  bundled  miles  from  Panlet  Street,  is  nan 
inventus:  J.  Pavh,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  tsj. 

non  licet  in  bello  bi?  peccare :  Lat  See  bis  pec- 
care,  &c. 

''non  liqvet,  phr.:  Lat.,  'it  doth  not  appear':  in  ancient 
Roman  law,  the  formula  expressing  that  the  court  was  in 
doubt  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  a  verdict 
of 'not  proven';  in  English  law,  a  verdict  (now  obsolete) 
intimating  that  the  jury  was  in  doubt,  so  that  the  case  had 
to  be  heard  again. 

1638  I  was  dismist  with  a  nan  licet:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Atema>/t  life  a/Gutmasi, 
Pl  II.  Blc  L  ch.  v.  p.  JO.  bef.  1788  here  is  a  Yesterday's  tale  out  of  the  best 
writers,  and  who  they  are  mm  liquet:  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  vi.  (1740).  1808 
a  non  liquet  concerning  the  nature  and  being  of  Christ:  S.  T.  Colbrioge,  Un- 
pubL  Letters  to  Rev.  J.  P.  Esttin,  p.  86  (H.  A,  Bright.  1884X 

non  mi  ricordo,  phr. :  It :  I  do  not  remember. 

Non  nibWitphr. :  Late  Lat :  Not  unto  us.  The  first  words 
of  the  Latin  version  of  the  115th  Psalm. 

1699  Let  there  be  sun^  'Non  nobis'  and  'Te  Deum':  Shaks.,  Hen.  V., 
iv.  8,  138.  1814   For  ourselves,  we  hold  it  sufEcient  to  say  :  Non  nobis  I 

S.  T.  Colbriogx,  Unpubt.  Letters  to  Rev.  J.  P.  Estlin,  p.  no  (H.  A.  Bright, 
1884X 

non  obstante, /Ar. :  Lat.:  notwithstanding;  a  license  to 
do  something  which  is  forbidden  by  statute. 

1631  Faith,  but  a  little:  they  do  it  nan  upstanie:  B.  Johson,  Gipsies  Met, 
Wks.,  p.  634/3(1860).  1636  But  what  is  this  to  the  Popes  A^ooo^r/tiK/zf 

Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  ii.  Blc  viii.  p.  1357.  bef.  1681  1  do  not  sue  from 

thee  to  draw  |  A  Non  obstante  on  natures  law:  J.  DoNNB,  Poems,  p.  37  (1669). 
1646  which  [doctrine]  supposes  the  former  light  sufficient  pro  statu  and  that 
men  were  then  saved  nan  ^slants  this  want  of  greater  light :  Hamuond,  IVks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  354  (1674).  1660  These  Words  import  the  Hindrance  of  the  Duty 

enjoined ;  which  therefore  is  here  purposely  enforced  with  a  Non-obstante  to  aU 
Opposition:  South,  Serm.,  Vol.  L  p.  88  (1737)1  1693  but  that  with  a  nan 

obstante  to  all  their  Revels,  their  Pro/oneness,  and  scandalous  Debaucheries  of 
all  sorts,  they  continue  Virtuoso^s  still ;  and  are  that  in  Truth,  which  the  World 
in  Favour  and  Fashion  (or  rather  by  an  Antiphmsis)  is  pteaaed  to  call  them : 
South,  Serm.,  Vol.  11.  p.  37  (173^)1  1743  The  chief  justice  was  a  western 

man,  but  would  not  take  the  circuit  so  called,  because  he  would  not  break  a  law 
with  a  nan  obsfantet  R.  North,  Lives  11^ Norths,  VoL  1.  p.  8t  (1836). 

non  omnia  possumns  onmes,  phr. :  Lat. :  we  cannot  all 
do  all  things.     See  Virg.,  £c/.,  7,  23. 


1619  Purchas.  Aticrocosmus,  ch.  xliv.  p.  4aa  1743  Fielding,  yos. 

Andrews,  u.  viit  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  157  (1806).  1787  P.  Beckpord,  Lett.fr. 
Ital.,  Vol.  1.  p.  311  (1805)1  1887  We  entertain  the  highest  ooinion  of  Dr. 

Mackenzie's  ability  as  a  musician ;  it  is,  therefore,  incomprehensible  to  us  how 
he  can  so  far  have  failed  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  Spohr's  music  as  to  make  the 
mistakes  we  refer  to... Non  omnia postumus  amnet:  Athemeum,  Feb.  5,  p.  aoi/i. 

non  passibns  aeqnis,  phr.:  Lat.:  with  unequal  steps. 
Virg.,  Aen.,  2,  724. 

1669  Christ's  phrase  is  following  and  coming  after  him,  which  we  may  do 
though  nanpassibus  aouis,  we  come  far  behind  him ;  N.  Hari>v,  11/  Ep.  John, 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  158/3  (1865X  1768  I  suppose  be  intends  to  follow  (though 

I  believe  it  will  be  nan  passibus  eequis^  bis  late  brother:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo. 
Selwynb"  Contemporaries,  Vol.  IL  p.  333  (1883). 

*llon  placet,  phr. :  Lat :  it  is  unpleasing.    See  placet. 

1B89  and  shooke  me  off  with  »  Non  placet:  Greene,  Afma/AoOjP- 4a  (<88o). 
1680  there  were  57  who  said  Nan  placet:  Brent,  Tr.  Saav^s  Hist.  Counc. 
Trent,  Bk.  vi.  p.  500  (1676)1 

non  plus:  Late  Lat    See  non-plns. 

non  plus  ultra, /^r.:  Late  Lat:  no  more  beyond.  See 
ne  pins  ultra. 

1608  always  when  we  strive  to  be  most  politic  we  prove  most  coxcombs :  nan 
pbu  ultra  I  perceive  by  us,  we're  not  ordained  to  thrive  by  wisdom,  and  therefore 
we  must  be  content  to  be  tradesmen:  Middlkton,  A  Trick,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  331  (1885).  1630  the  two  Pyramidts  which  were  carved  and  ingiaven  by 

the  knife  of  all  the  judicious  with  a  Non  plus  ultra :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist. 
Counc.  Trent,  p.  xci.  (1676X        1737  [See  batboa  3]. 

^onpossnmus,/Ar. :  Lat, 'we  cannot':  a  plea  of  inability 
to  act  or  to  discuss  a  matter. 

1888  their  answer  to  all  applications  consisting  in  a  non  postumus,  and  nothing 
more :  Standard,  Sept  15,  p.  ill.  1890  Some  time  ago  it  was  proposed  to 

the  Royal  Academy  to  do  this;  the  answer  was  a  sort  of  "non  possumus": 
Athenteum,  Jan.  35,  p.  IS4/3. 

non  prdse<initnT,  phr. :  Lat :  Leg. :  'he  does  not  pursue 
(the  action),  a  judgment  entered  against  a  plaintiff  when  he 
does  not  prosecute  his  action ;  abbreviated  to  nonpros. 

bef.  1738  by  nonpros,  or  Pardon  totiet  fuaties:  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  v. 
83,  p.  366  (1740). 
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NON  SANAE  MEMORIAE 

non  sinae  memoriae,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  of  unsound  me- 
mory,  non  compos  mentis  {g.  v.). 

im  if  a  nmn  of  iVm  uuut  mtmtria  twine  wised  of  a  Cam  of  Lasd,  giant 
aitat:  Tr.  Parkins'  Pn/.  Booht,  ch.  L  I  n,  p.  so(i<4>X 

*non  seqnitnr,  phr.:  Lat,  'it  does  not  follow':  a  false 
inference  or  conclusion  which  does  not  follow  from  the  pre- 
misses laid  down,  an  inconsequent  statement. 

IMO  but  this  loiig«  gowne  with  stnyte  tieaei,  b  a  non  wqaitur,  and  it  ihall 
kite  jrou  to  Bee:  Elyot,  Patgmll,  sag.  A  iii  r».  1638  I  came  close  to  the 

Captaines  tide,  and  rounding  him  in  the  eare,  told  him  a  nouble  nan  tequitur; 
He  langht  heartily  at  it:  Mabbk,  Tr.  Aleman't  Lift  tf  Gutmtut,  Pt.  ii.  Bk.  i. 
^  iii.  p.  33-  1760  The  Justicet  need  not  set  forth  any  Reason  of  their 

JodgnMnt,  theiefon  a  Non  ttfuitur  will  not  vitiate :  Gilbbrt,  Cases  m  Law  &• 
ifnifx,  p-  98.  1810   this  must  have  the  appearance  of  what  the  learned 

jPartndge  calk  a  iwn  ufuitnr:  Qmarltrly  Rn.,  Vol.  ir.  p.  6a  1817  This 

ml  lO  inconsequent,  such  a  mm  siqmtur  in  reasoning,  that  he  left  it  to  the  noble 
lord,  and  the  other  logicians  on  the  Treasury-bench,  to  solve  the  problem:  Pari. 
M. ,  coL  1070.  1838  we  question  if  such  an  example  of  what  logidans  term 

MK  ufmitMr,  can  be  produced :  SJiii.  Rto.,  VoL  47,  p.  255. 

non  nltia^  non  iilteriTis,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  nothing  beyond, 
no  farther.     See  ne  plus  ultra. 

1608  the  world  sees  Colossus  00  my  browes,  I  HtrtuUt  Fillers,  here's  smi 
tltra:  J.  Day,  Lme-TrUka,  sig.  C  4  r".  ISU  at  last  they  are...constrained 
to  lay  (as  Htrcuitt  between  his  two  pillars)  Nim  vUtriui;  Pbachah,  Ctmf. 
Gimt.,  d>.  iv.  p.  35.  164S  This  I  made  the  mm  ultra  of  my  travels:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  l  p.  168  (iSn).  1664  that  extravagant  Ctlas  of  Brait  which 

(it  a  w>i  tUIra  to  the  folly  of  the  Scuiptors  of  that  Art :  —  Tr.  Frtarft  Parall. 
Ardut,  Pt.  I.  p.  68.  1660  Had  Authcrit-^  prevaU'd  here,  the  Earths/wWA 
part  had  to  us  been  none,  and  Hercula  his  Pillars  had  still  been  the  worlds  Non 
ultra:  Glanvilx.,  Sctptit,  ch.  xvil  p.  119  (1885).  1671  mote  filly  here  re- 

pctseat  to  us  the  soul  in  its  mm  uitrui  John  Howb,  Wit.,  p.  303/3  (1834). 

non  vi  sed  saepe  cadendo:  Lat.  See  gutta  cavat 
lajddem. 

noncTialance,  sb. :  Fr. :  carelessness  of  manner,  heedless- 
ness, imperturbability. 

1678  she.. .is  at  last  tired  with  the  King's  ntneMatanct  in  the  prosecution  of 


•  4C9  (1857). 
)he  man  answered  with  the  most  provoking  HOMehaiamc*  t  M.  Eixsbworth, 
AntfiiMa,  ch.  iiL  p  30  (183SX  1810  he  seems.-.to  have  had  a  tolerable 

mccimen  of  the... nonchalance  and  utter  want  of  information  which  too  often 
Osmcterise  theyoung  men  who  fill  that  important  office :  Qaarterfy  Rev.,  VoL 
nr.  p,  9a  in.9  Sir  William  Ashton  signed  the  contract  with  le^  solemnity 
and  precision;  his  son,  with  military  nmiekalaiia:  Scott,  Briitt  o/Lammer. 
mttr,  ch.  xxxit  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  1067/1  (186;).  1836  Had  Mr.  BeckendorfT 

been  in  the  habit  of  attending  balls  nightly  he  could  not  have  exhibited  more  per- 
fect noodialance:  LoKD  Bbaconsfibld,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  vii,  ch.  v.  p.  409  (1881)1 
1840  *  Thank  voti,  I  shall  ride  with  my  cousins,*  said  Charles,  with  as  much 
tuatkalance  as  ne  could  assume :  Barham,  Inffotds.  Leg, ,  p.  7  (1865).  186S 
With  apparent  nonchalance  she  settled  the  scarf  on  her  shapely  snoulders  so  hap- 
pily that...:  C  RbaiX,  HardCaxh,  VoL  ill.  p.  16  1878  [He  was]  expecting 
to  see  behind  the  counter  a  yoang  peisonaM  showing  that  nenchalance  about 
sales  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  secoiKMiand  book  business:  Geo.  Eliot, 
Daa,  Dervmda,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxxiiL  p.  388. 

•nonchalant, /<»«. nonchalante, <u(^^ :  Fr.:  careless, heed- 
less, imperturbable. 

bef.  1733  non  cMalani  and  insipid  in  such  matters:  R.  North,  Bxam*n,  xu 
iv.  146.  p  310  (1740X  1818  the  nanchatoMt  deities  of  Lucretius:  Byron,  in 

Moore  s  Lifi,  Vol.  11.  p.  318  (i833X  ,1819  I  now  practised  with  a  nonchalant 
air  to  drop  only  now  and  then  a  significant  monosyllable:  T.  Hops,  Anatt., 
Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  81  (1830).  _  18n  I  rose  with  a  wMKTjia/iut/ yawn  of  «»••«': 
Lord  Lytton,  Pelham^  ch.  IxL  p.  186  (1859).  1860  1  never  saw  a  lovelier 

creature  in  my  life,  nor  a  more  nonchalante  one:  OuioA,  Slraihmere,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  V.  p.  84.  1878  aoae-elipped,  pale.eyed,  ncnchalant:  Gbo.  Eliot,  Dan, 
DeremJa,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  303. 

non-ens:  Late  Lat    See  non  ens. 

nones,  s6.pl. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ntmes,  or  direct  fr.  Lat  ndnae: 
the  seventh  day  of  the  months  March,  May,  July,  October, 
and  the  fifth  day  of  the  other  months  in  the  ancient  Roman 
calendar;  so  called  from  being  the  ninth  day  before  the 
ides  (y.  v.). 

1860  the  nones  of  Aprel :  R.  Edkn,  Decadet,  Sect.  1.  p.  68  (1885X  1606 

he  granted  them  again  to  receive  the  siune  upon  the  Nones  of  every  moneth ; 
Holland,  Tr.  Suet.,  p.  56. 

nonobstant,  prep. :  Fr. :  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of. 

1091  This  is  to  be  vnderstood  of  the  true  Church,  mmobstant  the  abuse  vsed 
vnder  the  popish  empuc :  J.  Eliot,  Tr.  De  Locu^s  Discowtts  of  Warre,  p.  7. 
—  turn  ebstant  all  tnis  he  encountred  first  with  the  sucoourse,  and  vanquished 
them  in  fight:  ii.,  p.  ai. 

nonpareil  {±  —  >£),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  nonpareil, 
fern,  nonpetretlle. 
I.    adj. :  unequalled,  peerless. 

1604  the  most  Ntn-partiUe  Beauty  of  the  World :  R.  Whitlock,  Zoetomia, 

S304.  1873  this  is  a  nonparetUo:  I'm  sure  no  body  has  hit  upon  it  yet : 

.  Villibrs,  Rehearsal,  I.  p.  41  (1868).  1818  Now  for  a  picture  of  the 

ni^artil  De  Cooicy :  Amer.  Montkfy  Mag.,  VoL  iil  p.  181/3. 
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2.  sb. :  something  or  some  person  held  to  be  unequalled, 
peerless,  or  unique. 

1601  though  you  were  crowned  the  nonpareil  of  beauty :  Shaks.,  Tw.  Nt., 
1.  5.  373.  1608  for  wit  and  spirit,  the  only  Nenpariel  of  his  (Country :  CapT. 
J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p  38  (t8S4X  1611  Another  picture  was  that  non-parell: 

R.  Badlby,  in  Paner,  Verses  on  Coryat's  Cradities,  sig.  k  8  «*  (1776).  1613 
she  was  the  very  Nomparell  of  his  kingdome:  CArr.  J.  Smith,  Wks..  p.  169 
(1884).  bef.  1637  This  is  thirty  a  yard :  but  if  you'll  go  to  forty,  here's  a 

nonpareil:  Middlkton,  Anything  for  Qyiet  Lift,  iL  3,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  375 
(t8Sj).  1604  It  is  true  of  thee  O  Reader,  that  condemnest  issues  of  the 

Bram,  as  are  not  such  non  partiltes,  unmatchable :  R.  Whitlock,  Zeottmia, 
p.  36a.  1687  Pie  be  bold  to  say,  the  exactest  Piece  the  world  ever  saw,  a 

Non  Pareillo  V  faith :  Hind  &>  Panllur  troHsverid,  p.  3.  1696  Nom- 

parell :  Phillips,  World  ^  Words.  1743  if  knowledge  be  an  apt  qualifica- 

tion, he  was  a  non-pareil:  K.  North,  Lives  0/ Norths,  Vol  1.  p.  393  (1836X 

2  a.  sb. :  name  of  the  kind  of  type  in  which  the  quotations 
in  this  work  are  printed. 

*non-plU8,  sb.  and  adj.:  Late  Lat.  non  plus,  ^'noi  more': 
{a)  inability  to  say  a  word  more,  utter  confusion  or  {>er- 
plexity,  esp.  in  the  phrases  at  a  non-plus,  to  a  non-pluSf^^'at 
a  standstill',  'to  a  standstill';  {b)  metaph. ;  (c)  unable  to  say 
a  word  more,  brought  to  a  standstill,  at  a  standstill. 

a.  1083  beynge  brought  to  a  non  plus  in  ai]gueing:  R.  Parsons,  De/.  0/ 
Cens.,  Pref.  Ep.,  p.  8.  1090  so  I  left  him,  bemg  driven  to  a  non-plus  at  the 

critical  aspect  of  my  terrible  countenance:  Marlowe,  yew  0/ Malta,  iv.  Wks., 
p.  168/3  (1858).  1603  the  whole  Clergie... throughout  Italy,  Frattee,  and 

Spaine,  are  brought  almost  to  a  non  plus :  W.  Watson,  QuoeUibeis  o/Rel^,  4* 
State,  p.  67.  1607  set  me  at  a  non  plus  for  new  sets :  A.  Brewer,  Lingua, 

iL  3,  sig.  D  3  i<.  1618  1  am,  therefore,  now  at  a  nonplus,  only  feeding  upon 
some  ^>od  comforts  I  have  received  from  the  best  hands:  J.  C:HAMBUtLAiN,  in 
Court  &•  Times  of  Jos.  /.,  VoL  1.  p  340(1848).  1638  The  Gentleman,  being 
strooken  blanke,  and  put  to  a  non-plus :  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  o/GuMmatt, 
Pt.  I.  Bk.  L  ch.  i.  p.  3.  1670  it  hath  put  all  Antiquity  to  the  blush,  and  all 

posterity  to  a  Nns-pbu:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  ttat.,  Pt.  il  p.  30(1698).  1673 

are  we  so  much  at  a  loas  and  nonplus  there...!  T.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  p.  310/3  (1868X 

i.  18(l8  He  can  never  find  our  larder  at  a  nonplus:  M.  Edcbworth,  To- 
morrow, ch.  ii.  p  3o^  (■833X 

e.  1S89  soone  fus  wiu  were  Non  plus:  W.  Warner,  AlUon'e  England, 
Bk.  VI.  ch.  XXX.  p.  113.  bef.  1098  In  Oxford  shall  thou  find  a  jollv  friar,  | 

Call'd  Friar  Bacon. ..Set  him  but  nonplus  in  his  magic  spells... And  for  toy  glory 
I  will  bind  thv  brows...wilh  a  ooronet  of  choicest  gold:  Grbsnb,  Friar  Baton, 
Wks.,  p.  ijo  (i86t).  1600  he  could  make  no  answere  thereto,  but  was  set 

nonplus:  HOLLAND,  Tr.  Livy.  Bk.  XLiv.  p.  1187.  1608  Now  dost  thou 

put  him  to't;  |  More  tenters  for  his  wit:  he's  non  plus  quite:  Miodleton, 
Family  tf  Love,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  in.  p.  54  (1885). 

*non-plus,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  non  plMS,=''Tio  more':  to 
bring  to  a  standstill,  to  confound  in  argument  Probably  at 
first  occurring  as  pass,  part  non-plust,  non-plussed,  used  for 
non-plus  c. 

1608  Mans  Reason  non-plust  in  some  accidents:  J.  Svlvsstbe,  Tr.  Du 
Bartas,  p.  3;  (1608).  lOU  Of  all  disgraces  he  indures  not  to  be  Non-plust : 
J.  Earlk,  Microcosm,,  _>6,  p.  48  (1868).  1670  he  has  non-pluid  me ! 

Dryden,  Kind  Keeper,  m,  1.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  138  (1701).  1676  such  deep 

Council,  9%  non^luasetn  all  numane  wit  to  comprehend  it ;  J.  Smith,  Christ. 
Relig.  Appeal^Wfi.  iv.  ch.  i.  I  4,  p.  j.  1b79  right  or  wrong,  he  ne'r  was 

non-plust :  S.  Butler,  Hudiiris,  Pt.  in.  Cant  ii.  p.  107.  16U— 1708  But 
fiiith  is  never  non-plussed,  it  still  trusts  in  (3od:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's 
Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  viii.  p.  463  (1864).  1713  triumphing,  as  he  thought, 
in  die  Superiority  of^the  Argument,  when  ne  has  been  non-plus'd  on  a  sudden  by 
Mr.  i7>yx  desiring  him... :  Spectator,  No.  476,  Sept  Si  P-  ^a/<  (MorleyX 

ndntun  prem&tnr  in  annum,  phr. :  Lat :  let  (what  you 
have  written)  be  kept  back  for  more  than  eight  years  (to  the 
ninth  year).    Hon,  A.  P.,  388. 

1814  Horace's  'Nonum  ptematur'  must  have  been  intended  for  the  Mil- 
lennium, or  some  longer-lived  generation  than  ours:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life, 
Vol.  III.  p.  55  (1833).  1888  Had  he  folk>wed  Horace's  maxim  with  regard  to 
his  book,  ''nonum  prematur  in  annum,"  he  could  have  done  better:  Atkeuaum, 
Sept  «s,  p.  349/«. 

nori :  Eng.  fr.  Malay.    See  loory. 
*noria,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  wheel  for  raising  water  by  means  of 
revolving  buckets  or  jars. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1840  the   common,  and   most  picturesque  noria 

(Arabici  anaourd^  the  large  water-wheel  armed  with  jars  descends  into  the 
well  and  as  it  rises  discharges  the  contents  into  a  reservoir:  Ford,  Handbk, 
Spain,  Pt.  L  p.  430. 

*norimon,  sb. :  Jap. :  a  kind  of  sedan  chair  slung  from  a 
pole,  used  in  Japan. 

1633  neremon :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  164  (1S83). 

norma,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  carpenter's  square',  'a  pattern',  'a 
standard' :  a  rule,  a  standard,  a  norm. 

1689  Here  they  give  law  to  words  and  phnues,  and  the  Norma  loquendi 
('of  speaking']:  Evelyn,  Comsp.,  VoL  in.  p.  3io(i85oX  1840  the  x^nwa 

of  the  calvinists,  the  famous  catechism,  hadgone  forth :  S.  Austin,  Tr.  Remk^s 
Popes,  Vol.  II.  p.  77  (1847)1  1848  "There  is. ..no  uniformity,  no  norma, 

pnnciple,  or  rule,  perceivable  in  the  distribution  of  the  primeval  natural  agents 
through  the  universe :  J.  S.  Mill,  System  0/ Logic,  Vol.  n.  p.  39  (i8j6). 

N  oroz  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  NowTOse. 
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NOSCE  TE  IPSUM 


noBce  te  ipsnm,  phr, : 


Lat:   know  thyself.    See  yvi^ 


IBSl  The  wonU  be  these  in  Imtiiie,  NMCt  tt  ifmm,  whiche  is  in  englysshe, 
know  thy  lelfe :  Elvot,  Gmtmmtr,  BIc.  in.  ch.  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  303  (1880X  1664 
I  wold  al  men  wold  haue  in  remembnunce  this  godly  sayeng,  Arum  tt  ittnm: 
W.  PxAT,  Africa,  Ep.,  sis.  A  v  r<>.  1639  the  want  of  that  celestial  noui 

Uittum:  Otiick  Gloiu  of  Humnm.    [Nares]  1646  The  Phvsidan  must 

needs  be  a  learned  man,  for  he  knows  himself  inwaid  and  outwani  being  well 
vers'd  in  Autology,  in  that  lesson  Nnc*  Teittttm:  Howbll,  Efitt.  Hi-El., 
Vd.  III.  viil  p.  408  (1678X 

*]ioscitlir  a  sodis,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'he  is  known  from 
his  companions';  one's  character  is  indicated  by  the  com- 
pany one  chooses. 

1760  the  wit  of  them  all  may  be  comprised  in  that  short  Latin  proverb, 
^Noscitur  a  socio*  [sing.];  which,  I  think,  is  thus  expressed  in  English,  'You 
may  know  him  by  the  company  he  keeps*:  Fielding,  Tom  JoiuSt  Bk.  ill.  ch.  ii. 
Wks.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  iio(i8ci).  1834  to  associate  with  Redgauntlet;  and  for  me 
it  would  be  mucihira  socio:  ScOTT,  Xed^fatin/lft,  ch.  xi.  p.  35a  (iSSiS^  188S 
The  more  heavily  does  the  noscitur  a  soctis  doctnne  press  on  tneir  clients:  Sat, 
Kn.,  Vol.  55,  p.  488. 

'"nostalgia,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.,  coined  fr.  Late  Gk.  ttMrraXydi', 
='to  be  homesick':  homesickness. 

1866  Poor  Hans  has  been  sorely  homesick....!  hope  I  have  treated  bis  nos- 
talgia successfully:  E.  K.  Kanb,  Antic  Extlor.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xiit  p.  14s. 
1884  M.  De  Bacaurt...sufiered  from  a  well  defined  attack  of  nostalgia:  H.  C 
Looca,  Stiuties  in  Hist.,  p.  379. 

Nostradamus,  name  of  a  celebrated  French  empiric  of 
16  c. ;  an  empiric,  a  quack-doctor. 

1669  there's  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  cold  Prophecies  of  these  Nostra' 
damiates:  Drvdbn,  Mock-Astrol.,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  394  (1701).  1810  the 

Nostradamuses  of  opposition  altered  their  tone  and  began  to  foretell  the  final 
success  of  the  French :  Quarterly  Rev,,  Vol.  iv.  p.  3sa 

[Cf.  Fr.  Nostradame,=" X  cogger,  foister,  Iyer"  (Cotgr.).] 

*nostmill,  sb. :  neut.  of  Lat  tu?sier,  =  ' our  own':  a  quack- 
medicine,  a  medicament  of  which  the  recipe  is  kept  secret, 
a  private  recipe ;  also,  metaph.  any  pretended  remedy. 

1699  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  make  more  of  it,  than  ever  Dafly  did  of  his 
elixir,  or  any  strolling  mountebank  of  his  nostrum :  Honour  of  Gout,  in  Harl. 
Misc.,  Vol.  II.  p.  4g(i8o9X  1704  A  certain  curious  Receipt,  a  Nostrum: 

Swift,  Tate  of  a  fui,p.  iif  (snd  Ed).  1731  All  their  Salves  and  Oint- 

ments, Powders  and  Poultices,  they  pretend  are  Nostrums:  Meolbv,  Tr. 
KoUms  Cape  Good  Hope,  Vol.  1.  p.  88.  bef.  1783    take  his  NostrusKS 

into  Examination  severally :  R.  North,  Exasuen,  ill.  vi.  5,  p.  437  (1740).  bef. 

1789  What  Drop  or  Nostrum  can  this  plague  remove?  PoPK,  Prvl.  to  Satires, 
39,  Wks..  Vol.  IV.  p.  13  (1757X  1748  many  nostrums  which  he  possessed: 

Smoixktt,  Kod.  kaud.,  ct  xix.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  115  (1817).        1766  Vou  love 
....  ,    '^ers.  Vol.  '  "     *■ 
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L.et  us. ..like  Oedipus,  attempt  to  break  the  spell  of  dark  mystery,  ol[  secret 
nostrums,  and  poisonous  arcana:  j[.  Lettsom,  in  Gent,  Mag.,  LVill.  L  98/3. 
1793  [Egyptian  learning]  consists  in  arithmetical  calculations. ..astrology,  a  few 
nostrums  in  medicine...:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Uuiv.Geofr.,  Vol.  II.  p.  606  (1796). 
1804  But,  let  us  see  what  is  this  nostrum  which  is  prescribed  during  the 
paroxysm  of  disease:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  3,  p.  47a  1813  the  never-mling 

nostrum  of  all  state  physicians  from  the  days  of  Draco:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Life, 
Vol.  II.  p.  136  (1833).  1819  the  virtues  of  a  certain  infallible  nostrum,  which 

he  called  his  Annual  Pill:  Tom  Crib's  Mem.,  p.  83  (3rd  Ed.).  1884  ap- 

plicants for  talismans,  charms,  and  medicinal  nostrums :  Ayeshes,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xi 
p.  365.  1839  Perhaps  the  nostrum  may  explode:  Bailbv,  Festus,  p.  146 

(1866). 

Il0t&,  zndpers.  sittg.  pres.  imperat.  act.  of  Lat  notdre,=' to 
mark',  'to  observe' :  mark,  observe,  make  note  of. 

1891  And  nota,  tnt  this  foiseid  rihte  orisonte,  yat  is  depid  orison  rectum...: 
Chaucer,  Astrol.,  p.  37  (1873X  1636  Nou  whan  the  senowe  b  hurt  with 

a  foyne  /  than  b  the  wounde  close :  Tr.  Jerome  of  Brunsvriclfs  Surfery,  sg. 
C  iiij  **!%.  1537   Nota  a  lutynge  for  a  glasse  that  ryueth  vpon  the  fyre :  L. 

Andrew,  Tr.  Brunrzuiclfs  Distill.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iiL  sig.  a  v  r»/i.  1633  Nota, 

that  our  rockskackes,  6  of  them  to  carry  me  to  Edo  and  back  againe :  K.  Cocks, 
Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  77  (1883).  1636  Nota,  you  must  bring  the  high  Church 

East  Northeast  Easterly,  before  you  shall  be  deered  of  the  shoale  afore-said: 
PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  341. 

not&  bene,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  mark  well,  observe  well. 
Abbreviated  to  N.B.     See  nota. 

1678  NB.  One  of  these  Electors  may...:  J.  Rav^  Joum.  Low  Countr., 
p.  163.  1818  Nota  Z)«>r.— Papa's  almost  certain  'tis  ne:  T.  MooRk,  Fudge 
Family,  p.  jo.  1863  an  animal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but,  nou 
bene,  never  once  with  approbation:  C.  Rbadb,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  1.  p.  35. 

'*not&bilia,  sb.  pi.:  neut  of  Lat.  notabilis,—^ vio\s}a\t\ 
'noticeable':  things  worthy  of  notice,  remarkable  things. 

1888  The  careful  reader  may,  in  reading  Mr.  Amos,  pick  up  not  a  few  nota- 
bilia:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  475.  1886  Hb  Ibt  of  architectural  notabilia 

needs  much  revision:  Atkeneeum,  Oct.  31,  p.  565/3. 

notandnm,  p/.  notanda,  sb.:  neut.  of  Lat  no/ant/us,'''to 
be  noted' :  a  thing,  word,  or  passage  to  be  specially  observed 
or  noticed. 

1606  What  b  here?  HolanJum,  A  rat  had  gnawne  my  spune-lethers:  B. 
JONSON,  K«{^.,  iv.  I,  Wks.,  p.  497  (i6s6X  1703  And  now  for  bis  notastda... 


Chalmers,  in  C  H.  Spnrgeon's 


by  which  he  would  conclude,  that  there  b  no  other  than  thb  one  infinite  substance 
in  being:  John  Howe,  IVkt.,  p.  63/1  C1834X  .    bef.  1647  Verses  ti  and  19  are 
both  most  savoury  and  predotu  notanda: 
Treas.  David,  VoL  iv.  p.  367  (1874)1 

not&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  tu>Mre,='to 
mark',  'to  observe':  an  annotator  {^.v.). 

1691  The  notator  Dr.  Potter  in  bb  epistle  before  it  to  the  reader  saith  thus : 
Wood,  Atk.  Oxom.    (R.) 

notch,  noutch:  Anglo-Ind.    Seenantch. 
notice  {n.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ntftice. 

1.  heed,  regard. 

1698  Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh:  Shaks.,  Kns.  and  Ad,,  341. 
1676  you  Rogue  I  that's  my  nom  de  guerre :  you  know  I  have  laid  by  Aldo, 
for  fear  that  Name  shou'd  bring  me  to  the  notice  of  my  Father  :  Drydbn,  Rind 
Keeper,  i.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  109(1701).  bef  1748  How  ready  b  env^  to 

mingle  with  the  notices  which  we  take  of  other  persons :  Watts,  On  tke  Mind, 
PL  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  36  (1814X 

1  a.    the  observing  faculty.    Rare. 

1607  to  my  poor  unworthy  notice,  |  He  mock'd  us  when  he  begg'd  our  voices : 
Shaks.,  Coriol.,  ii.  3, 166. 

2.  information,  announcement,  warning. 

1688  Navarrehad  notice  of  your  (air  approach:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iL  81. 
1641  the  sequel  b  too  well  known  to  need  any  notice  of  the  event:  Evelvn, 
Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  16  (187s). 

2  <i.  a  declaration  by  one  of  the  parties  to  an  agreement 
that  the  said  agreement  is  to  terminate  after  an  interval 
fixed  in  the  terms  of  agreement,  as  a  qusuter's  notice  given 
by  a  tenant  who  wishes  to  vacate  a  tenement  to  his  landlord, 
a  month's  notice  given  to  his  employer  by  a  servant  or  work- 
man who  wishes  to  leave  his  place. 

1844  All  I've  got  to  say  to  you,  Hn.  Todgcn,  is,  a  week's  notice  fram  next 
Saturday:  Dickens,  M.  Ckuitiemt,  ch.  x.  p.  106. 

2  b.    a  short  published  account  or  a  short  review. 

3.  a  direction,  an  order. 

1694  And  to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  person  |  At  any  time  have  re- 
course unto  the  princes :  Shaks.,  Rich.  III.,  iii.  5, 108. 

3  <i.     a  writing  conveying  an  order  or  a  caution. 

18S7  Notice  |  The  |  Gamekeeper  |  Has  Orders  |  To  Shoot  All  |  Dogs  |  Found 
in  I  Thb  I  Inclosure:  Dickens.  Pickaiick,  on  illustr,  to  p.  9. 

notion  (i£ .:.),*&:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  notion:  idea,  thought;  in- 
tention; the  understanding;  an  invention,  a  cleverly  con- 
trived utensiL 

1608  a  man. ..hath. ..his  understanding,  like  for  all  the  world  unto  a  parchment 
or  paper  ready  to  be  written  in ;  and  therein  he  doth  regbter  and  record  every 
several  notion  and  cogitarion  of  hb:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  684.  (R.) 
1605  Either  his  notion  weakens,  hb  discemingsj  Are  lethargted:  Shaks..  K. 
Lear,  I.  4,  348.  1646  and  machines  for  flying  in  the  air,  and  other  wonderful 
notions:  Evelyn,  X>u>r7,VoL  I.  p.  311(1873).  1667  So  told  as  earthly 
notion  can  receive :  Milton,  P.  L.,  vii.  179.  —  Cyod  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all 
anxious  cares,  |  And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves  [Seek  them  with  wand'iing 
Uioughts,  and  notions  vain:  ib.,  viiL  187.  1671  the  notion  amongst  the 
ancients  imported  only  celatum  celeorare,  et  memoria  rtnevatv:  EvELVN, 
Cerrtsp.,  VoL  in.  p.  836(1873). 

nottnmo,  f^. :  It:  Mus.:  a  serenade. 

1887  Serenata  b  a  synonym  of  Nottumo — Noctum,  genetically  a  "Nigfat- 
song" :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Folksongs  tf Italy,  p.  33. 

ITotns:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Norot:  the  south-west  wind,  the  south 
wind. 

abt.  1374  alle  pe  poeples  pat  pe  violent  wynde  Nothus  soordiiB:  Chaucer, 
Tr.  Boetkius,  Bk.  n.  p.  55  (1B68).  1667  With  adverse  blast  upturns  them 
from  the  souili  I  Notus  and  Aier  black,  with  thund'ious  clouds  |  From  Serraliona : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  703. 

nongat,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sweetmeat  consisting  of  almonds  or 
pistachio-nuts  in  a  sweet  paste. 

1886  some  nougat  for  her  oflspring :  R.  Brooghton,  Dr.  Cupid,  VoL  ill. 
ch.  viL  p.  158. 

nonmenon, //.  nooinena,  .r^. :  Gk.  voov^cyov:  an  object  of 
intellectual  perception,  an  object. of  purely  intellectual  in- 
tuition.   See  phenomenon. 

1803  But  we  will  admit  to  the  transcendentalbt  hb  solitary  noumenon,  and 
its  separate  functions:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  t,  p.  367.  1848  StilL  the  propositioa 
does  not  assert  that  alone ;  it  asserts  that  the  Thing  in  itself,  the  noumenom 
Socrates,  was  exbting,  and  doing  or  experiencing  those  various  facts :  J.  S.  Mill, 
System  of  Logic,  Vol.  1.  p.  111  (1856).  ISM)  Hb  opponents.. .will  not  allow 

bis  posiuon  that  ethics  b  something  definitely  fixed  in  all  its  detaib  from  the  first 
in  a  metaphysical  world  of  noumena:  Atkenteum,  Sept  13,  p.  345/3. 

''nons,  .r^. :  Gk.  voSt :  mind,  intellect ;  colloq.  good  sense, 
shrewdness. 

1678  But  in  other  places  of  hb  Writings  be  ftequently  asserts,  above  the 
Self-moving  Psyck*  an  tmsnovaHe  and  Standing  Nous  or  Intellect,  which  was 
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proferiy  the  Dtrntttrpu,  or  ArtJUtecttitiek  Fnumtr  of  tkt  whelt  Wtrtdi  CuD> 
womi,  InUU.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  406.  1TS9  Thine  is  the  gemiine  head 

of  many  a  house,  j  And  much  Divinity  without  a  Noi)f :  Pope,  Dunciady  iv.  344. 
X800  In  admiration  of  my  own  keen  Now  |  That  framed  the  model  of  so  fine  a 
hoiue;  R.  PoLWHKLa,  in  Biogr.  Sk,  in  Ci>nnuall,\o\.  11.  App.,  p.  37.  1819 
the  good  old  man  had  so  much  "i^vt":  Bvxon,  Don  yuan,  u.  cxxx.  1889 — 
47  Aristotle  regarded  the  yovt  or  reasoning  faculties  as  separable  from  the  re- 
auinderof  the  i^vx^:  Todd,C^.  ^on/.^^A^i.,  Vol.  in.  p.  i44/>.  1840  She 
qaesUons  his  rant:  Barhah,  IngoUs.  Ltg.,  p.  188  {i86sX  IMii  the  fellow 

has  Dot  notu  enough  to  Ugbt  upon  any  scientific  discovery  mote  useful  than  a 
■ew  saoce  for  cuUels:  TiiACKitliAV,  Philif,  Vol.  11.  cb.  xvii.  p.  344  (1887). 
UTT  it  is  only  of  late  I  have  had  the  nmu  to  see  how  wise  she  is :  C.  Rbads, 
Wtmm  Hatrr,  ch.  xiv.  p.  136  (1883)1 

«nons  avons  change  tont  cela,  pkr.:  Fr. :  we  have 
changed  all  that.     Moli^re,  Le  Midecin  malgri  lui,  ii.  6. 

1T68  unless  your  doctors  of  divinity  will  say,  like  Moliere's  doctor  of  physic, 
mnt  avtm  dkoMnf  tmt  ctia,  (we  have  altered  all  that):  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lrtt,  Bk.  lit.  No.  liL  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  jso  (1777).  18711  Edw. 

Braooon,  Li/i  in  Imiim,  ch.  i.  p.  8. 

*noiu  ▼errons,  phr.  -.  Fr. :  we  shall  see. 

17M  nam  verranj — the  temptation  [to  go  to  Paris]  is  strong,  but... :  HoR. 
Wauolb,  Ltttm,  Vol.  iv.  p.  a«a  (1857).  1784  I  fear  after  all  I  must  give 

it  a  fermentation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  which  is  better  than  being  00  the 
Ices  with  it— but  noui  vtmnt :  Sterne,  Lotl.,  Wks,,  p.  760/1  (1839), 

*iuni7eau  rlche,/»w.  nonvelle  riche,^/.  noaTaanz  ricdies, 
pkr. :  Fr. :  a  new  nch-person,  a  person  of  low  or  middle  rank 
recently  become  rich. 

18S8  you  never  pass  by  the  white  and  modem  mansion  of  a  nouveau  richt'. 
Lord  Lytton,  PtlMam,  ch.  xxiit  p.  63  (1859X  1841  Who  can  be  deceived 

in  the  house  of  a  ncuveau  ricked  Ladv  Blsssincton,  IdUr  in  Frana,  Vol.  i. 
(L  x6i.  1868  she  was  a  nauvtiU  ricke,  and  brought  him  money :  Ouida, 

Sir»ikmorr,  VoL  l.  ch.  vi.  p.  c^  1884  The  nonvtau  riche  oC  the  younger 

Colinan,  who  fails  to  enrobe  himself  with  dignity  by  the  aid  of  all  ordinary  re* 
sources :  J.  Sharhan,  Cnnorjr  Hist,  0/ Swearing,  ch.  vi.  p.  107. 

nonvolle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  short  story,  a  novelette. 

16T9 — 80  disposed  to  those  kind  of  books  you  mention  of  nanvtitt  and  other 
ntrttitnt  of  folly  and  levity:  Stmlt  Cvrmf.,  p.  140  (Camd.  Soc.,  1858). 
1187  M.  de  Maupassant's  'Petite  Roque'  (is)  a  collection  of  mmvtUtt  written 
with  his  usual  cleverness:  Atktn^mn,  JaiL  t,  p.  10/3. 

noT&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  novaret^^to 
renew' :  an  innoTator  {g,  v.). 

1781  Bailsv. 

novdlante,  .r^. :  It.  (Florio):  "a  newes  teller,  a  reporter 
of  tales  or  fables  ".  Anglicised  as  nouvellant  ( 1 627  Our  news 
is  but  small,  our  nouveUants  being  out  of  the  way ;  In  Court 
fr>  Times  of  Chas.  I.,  Vol.  I.  p.  214,  Ed.  1848). 

16S8  Savage  was,  on  Friday,  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber,  but  our  novel- 
tmnUs  could  ix>t  tell  us  what  his  censure  was :  J.  Mbad,  in  Court  A*  Times  ^ 
Ckas.  /.,  VoL  L  p.  431  (1848). 

novem,  Lat.,  'nine' ;  noTem  qnlnqiie,  'nine  five' :  name  of 
a  game  with  dice,  in  which  the  principal  throws  were  nine 
and  five;  also  written  novum,  as  if  neut.  of  Lat.  novus, 
='new'. 

1588  Abate  throw  at  novum,  and  the  whole  world  again  |  Cannot  pidc  out  five 
such,  take  each  one  in  bis  vein :  Skaks.,  L.  L.  I..,  v.  a,  547. 

November:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  November  {meHsis),  = 'ninth 
(month)':  name  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year 
and  the  eleventh  month  of  the  English  and  later  Roman 
year. 

ndvetint  finlTersi,  pAr. :  Late  Lat,  'let  all  men  know' : 
name  for  a  writ,  so  called  from  the  words  with  which  charters, 
deeds,  and  writs  used  generally  to  begin. 

1611  Upon  a  neverint  universi  he  recovered  a  hundred  Marks :  T.  CoRVAT, 
in  Ptmeg.  Verses  on  Coryat's  Cmdities,  sig.  i  6  n>  (1776). 

*novtis  homo,p/.  novi  homines,  j^^r. :  Lat. :  'a  new  man', 
a  person  of  mean  birth,  who  has  risen  to  rank  and  dignity, 
an  upstart. 

1609  those  which  were  navi  homines  were  more  allowed  for  their  vertues  new 
and  newly  showne  than  the  old  swell  of  ancient  race :  Sir  Th.  Smith,  Cemmontu. 
e/Engl.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ax.  p.  55  (1633).  1764  Of  these  three  or  four  fiunilies  are 
really  respectable:  the  rest  are  ntm  kamines,  sprung  from  burgeois,  who  have 
saved  a  little  money  by  their  different  occupiations,  and  raised  themselves  to  the 
rank  rf  noblesse  by  purchase :  Smollett,  France  b*  Italy,  xvii.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 
p.  388  (1817).  1815  According  to  his  aristocratic  feelings,  there  was  a  degree 

of  presumption  in  this  nevus  homo,  this  Mr.  Gilbert  Glosstn,  late  writer  in  — , 
pffcauming  to  set  up  such  an  accommodation  at  all:  Scott,  Guy  Manner ing. 
A.  xUL  p.  367  (1852),  1829  for  a  novus  homo  was  ambitious,  vid  the  Baronet 
waspoor:  IIord  Bsaconsfield,  Young  Duke.  Bk.  ill.  cb.  ii.  p.  137  (1881). 
*1877  As  for  the  other  new  Ministers,  three  of  them  are  wholly  novi  Homines : 
Times,  Feb.  17.    tSt.1 

KowToae,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  «<»«-rto,= 'new-day': 
the  first  day  of  the  solar  year,  celebrated  in  Persia  and  by 
Parsees  as  a  high  festival. 

S.  D. 


1684  The  Nowrtm*  is  their  Newyeares  day,  beginnine  the  tenth  of  March : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  ij6.  1678  On  the  day  of  the  Vernal  Equinox. 
we  returned  to  Gombroon,  when  the  Moors  introduced  their  New-Year  yEde,  or 
Noe  Rose,  with  Banqueting  and  peat  Solemnity:  Fryer,  E.  India,  306  (1698)1 
[Yule]  ^  1815  Jemsheed  also  introduced  the  solar  year ;  and  ordered  the  nrst 
da;^  of  it,  when  the  sun  entered  Aries,  to  be  celebrated  by  a  splendid  festival. 
It  IS  called  Nauroze,  or  new  year's  day,  and  is  still  the  great  festival  in  Persia: 
Sir  J.  Malcoum,  Hist.  Persia,  i.  17.    \ib.'\  1840  I  have  turned  my  back 

upon  Tehran  and  its  Shah,  Ministers,  Princes,  Khans,  and  Meerzas,  and  all  the 
NofvkeriAi,  busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  coming  festival  of  the  Noroz: 
Frasbr,  Koordistan,  AT.,  Vol.  il  Let  xv.  p.  395. 

nox,  sb. :  Lat :  night 

bef.  1593  darksome  Nox  had  spread  about  the  earth  |  Her  bbujtish  mantle: 
Grbbnb,  Alpkonsus,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  34o(i86iX 

Noyan,  sb. :  Fr.  »<7>'i}tf,  = 'kernel',  'the  stone  of  a  fruit' :  a 
liqueur  flavored  with  orange-peel  and  the  kernels  of  stone- 
fruits. 

1818  Your  Noyaus,  Cura^oas,  and  the  Devil  knows  what—  I  (One  swig  of 
Blue  Ruin,  is  wortn  the  whole  lot !):  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  161.      1847 

Marasquin,  Curacoa,  Kirschen  Wasser,  Noyeau,  |  And  gin  which  the  company 
voted  '  No  Go':  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  440(1865).  1845  white  and 

pink  noyeaus:  Brbgion  &  Miller,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  318. 

'^nuance,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  shade  of  a  color,  a  slight  difference 
in  a  color ;  also,  metaph. 

1781  The  more  expert  one  vrere  at  nuances,  the  more  poetic  one  should  be, 
or  the  more  eloquent:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  489  (1858).  1M6 
the  English  and  French  difference  on  the  Spanish  question  is  considered  as  serious 
by  people  of  every  political  nuance:  H.  Grevills,  Diary,  p.  165.  1866   If 

you  have  to  look  long  on  one  colour,  let  it  be  a  well-wearing,  never-dazzling 
nuance:  Ouida,  Strathmorv^  Vol.  i,  ch.  ix.  p.  155.  1877  as  though  each 

dainty  step  and  twitch  and  twirl  expressed  some  nuance  of  an  artistic  conception: 
L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  is  Thine,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  338  (1879).  1880  the  wall 
presented  every  nuance  of  purplish  salmon  or  warm  apricot:  Miss  Yongb, 
Pillars  o/tke  House,  ch,  xiv.  p.  301. 

''UTiclens,  pt.  nuclei,  sb. :  Lat :  a  kernel,  a  centre  of  con- 
centration, aggregation,  or  accretion ;  also,  metaph. 

1706  Phillips,  Woridof  Words.  1727  the  first  crust  or  Nucleus  <d 

this  our  Earik :  Pope,  Mem.  M.  Scriilerus,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  IS9 
(■757X  1759  the  worst  of  Whiston'scomets...to  say  nothing  of  the  Nucleus: 
Sterne,  Trist.  Skand.,  11.  ix.  Wks.,  p.  76  (1839).  1830  The  nucleus  of 

fine  thought  is  there:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  33,  p.  31A.  1837  The  astronomers 

tell  us  that  some  of  these  comets  have  no  visible  nucleuses :  J.  F.  Cooper, 
Europe,  VoL  II.  p.  99.  1863  with  your  abilities  and  experience  five  thousana 
pounds  may  yet  be  the  nucleus  of  a  fortune :  C  Reade,  Head  Cask,  VoL  11. 
p.  139.  *1876  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  nucleus  of  the  "  Roast  Pig  was  his 
after  all?  r<«m>,  May  15.    (St.) 

nftdnm  pactum,  pAr.:  Late  Lat.:  a  bare  agreement,  a 
contract  made  without  valuable  consideration. 

nngar(r)a(li),  sb. :  Pers.  nak&ra :  a  kettledrum. 

1826  Our  party  hailed  its  inmates,  and  we  were  answered  by  the  sotmd  of  a 
large  nugarrak  placed  over  the  gateway:  Hockley,  Paudurang Hari,  ch.  xi. 
p.  137  (1884X  1871  if  I  were  to  beat  the  great  nogSras  (drums),  and  call  my 

people  together:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  TrOutaries,  ch.  xiv.  p.  175  (18S4). 

nuggar,  .r^. :  Egypt :  a  kind  of  barge  used  on  the  Nile. 

1871  I  engaged  three  vessels,  including  two  large  noggurs  or  sailing  barges: 
Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Trikutaries,  ch.  xiL  p.  156  (1884);  1884  in  the  eariy 
days  of  Tune  three  nuggars — Nile  barges — were  towed  up  the  narrow  rapid 
stream:  Arch.  Forbes,  C^imtr  Gordon,  ch.  UL  p.  99  (New  York).  1888  'The 
leading  half  battalion  embarked  on  the  6th  in  nuggars,  and  reached  Dongohk  on 
the  z9th :  Athenetum,  Jan,  7,  p.  10/1. 

nuke :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  nnque. 

nvlffem.  nolle,  tuij.:  Fr.:  null,  void,  of  no  force,  insig- 
nificant. 

1847  He  strikes  me  as  rather  nul  in  society,  gentlemanlike  in  manner  though 
vulgar  in  appearance :  H.  Grevills,  Dietry,  p.  313. 

nnlla  bona,  phr. :  Late  Lat,  'no  goods' :  name  of  a  return 
made  by  a  sheriff  if  he  find  no  goods  whereon  to  levy  an 
execution  for  debt 

1829  the  sheriff  returned  a  non  est  inventus...  I  ran  him  to  execution,  and 
got  nulla  bona  on  my  return:  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Stories  0/  IVaterloo,  p.  35/1. 
1887  Execution  was  issued  and  the  return  of  the  sheriff  was  nulla  bona:  Lam 
Reports,  Weekly  Notes,  p.  319/3. 

*nulla  vestigia  retrorsum:  Lat  See  vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum. 

*nulla(ll),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  n&la :  a  watercourse. 

1799  Upon  looking  at  the  tope  as  T  came  in  just  now,  it  appeared  to  me  that, 
when  you  get  possession  of  the  bank  of  the  nullah,  you  have  the  tope  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  the  latter  is  in  the  rear  of  the  farmer:  Wellington,  Disp.,  VoL  I. 

&  33  (1844).       •      1884    carrying  me  merrily  through  the  first  blessed  Styx  of  a 
ullah  he  sees:  Baboo,  Vol  I.  ch.  i.  p.  8.  1879   Between  the  hot  walls  of  a 

nullah :  E.  Arnold,  Light  o/Asia,  Bk.  v.  p.  134  (1881X  1883  we  had  just 

crossed  a  nullah  in  the  forest,  full  from  the  reccpt  rains :  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr. 
Isaacs,  ch.  X.  p.  331.  1883  the  deep  sandy  bed  of  the  nullah:  Lord  Saltoun, 
Scraps,  VoL  II,  ch.  iv.  p.  134. 
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NULLA-NULLA 


nnlla-nnlla,  sb. :  native  Australian :  a  club  made  of  hard 
wood. 

1886  boomerangs,  nolla-nullas  and  other  native  weapons:  J.  Mc  Carthv  & 
Mrs.  Cahpbbll-Prabd,  Rt.  Hon.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  91. 

nallioB  addictns  jur&re  in  verba  magistri,  phr. :  Lat. : 
not  bound  to  pledge  one's  self  to  the  sentiments  of  any 
master.     Hor.,  Epp.,  t,  I,  14. 

1T81  Hon.  Walpolb,  Litttra,  Vol  vii.  p.  488  (1858)1 

nnUins  bona,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  nobody's  goods,  common 
property  which  belongs  to  no  individual  Also  written  nullius 
in  ionis,  — 'Among  nobody's  goods'. 

1839  Nature's  catalogue  of  things  left  in  common  as  nuUita  tcna:  Etlin. 
Rra.,  Vol.  49,  p.  74. 

nnllitis  niinSi^Ar. :  Late  Lat.:  'nobody's  son',  a  person 
whose  parentage  is  unknown ;  a  bastard. 

nnllo,  sb. :  ?  It.    See  quotation. 

1S98  Cm,  Ztn,  a  sipher  of  naught,  a  nulla:  Florio. 

nnUom  tempns  occnirit  T§gi,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'no  time 
runs  against  the  king',  the  rights  of  the  king  are  not  barred 
by  lapse  of  time.    An  obsolete  legal  maxim. 

1769  Was  it  in  sufiering  his  ministers  to  revive  the  obsolete  maxim  of  nullum 
ttmput,  to  rob  the  duke  of  Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give  a  decisive 
turn  to  a  county  election  7  Junius,  Lttten,  No.  xxjcvii.  p.  155  (1837).  1772 

I  shall  obey  the  superior,  as  nullum  ttmput  occurrit  rrgiei  podagra  (*  and  gout  *] : 
Hor.  Walpolk,  Leltm,  Vol.  v.  p.  39s  (18S7X 

Nnina  (Pompilius),  name  of  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
renowned  as  a  law-giver,  and  said  to  have  been  inspired  by 
a  nymph  called  Egeria  {g.  v.). 

1614  Atuiecr-.tix  Numa  of  that  Saracen  Empire:  Porchas,  Pitgrimagt, 
Bk.  III.  p.  s^  (1636).  1891  She  had  already  begun  to  play  the  Egeria  to  a 

fresh  Numa  m  the  person  of  Si.  Guizot:  Atk^naum,  Jan.  31,  p.  145/3. 

numaz:  Arab.    See  namaz. 
nnmen,  sb. :  Lat :  deity,  divine  power. 

bef.  1638  As  if  allowing  them  [the  gods]  the  name,  they  would  keep  the 
Numen  to  themselves :  Feltmam,  Resolves,  Pt.  1.  p.  38  (1806).  1686  what 


they  first  meet  withall  at  their  going  forth  of^doores  at  Sun*rising,  that  same 

Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  193.  1678  they  acknowle 

HfH  Numen  :  Cudworth,  InteV.  Syst.,  Pref.,  sig.  **  i  v^i 
mens,  Genio's,  Demons,  Spirits i  Tr.  Tavernuf^s  Trav.,  Vol.  11.  p.  106. 


thing  (be  it  bird  or  beast)  they  make  their  Numen  and  tutelarv 

day:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  193.  1678  they  acknowledging  no 

Sovereign  Numen  :  Cudworth,  InteV.  Syst.,  Pref.,  sIg.  **  i  v^i       1686  Nu- 


numerator  {il  —  ±  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  numerator, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  numerare,='to  count',  'to  reckon':  a 
reckoner,  a  numberer ;  in  arithmetic,  that  number  in  a  vulgar 
fraction,  which  shows  how  many  parts  of  an  unit  are  taken. 
See  denominator. 

1679  The  Numerator  Is  called  the  Elementes  or  Figures  that  be  alway^  set 
aboue  the  short  line:  Digges,  Stratiot.,  p.  at.  1698  To  bring  these  fractions 
into  whole  numbers  of  proportion,  you  must  worke  thus:  Multiply  the  whole 
number  by  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  and  adding  thereunto  the  numerator 
of  the  said  fraction,  the  proportion  is  found :  R.  Barret,  Tkeor.  of  Warns, 
Bk.  III.  p.  50.  1696  The  upper  Number  of  a  Fraction. ..is  the  Numerator; 

Philups,  World  of  Words.  1848  a  fraction,  having  for  its  numerator  the 

number  of  cases^favourable  to  the  event,  and  for  its  denominator  the  number  of 
all  the  cases  which  are  possible:  J.  S.  MILL,  System  of  Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  58 
(1856). 

'  niunero,  J^. :  abl.  of  Lat  numerus,='n\itahn' :  by  number, 
in  number,  number.    Abbreviated  to  No.,  no. 

1760  so  much  Money  tfumtro,  and  sometimes  so  much  Slant;  when  It  was 
so  much  Numtro,  it  was  to  be  paid  in  so  much  Money  told :  Gilbert,  Caus  i* 
Law  A*  Equity,  p.  467. 

numnd,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  nomad:  felt ;  a  saddle- 
cloth made  of  felt  or  woollen. 

1838  then  throwing  a  numud  over  it,  be  washed  from  its  mouth  and  face  the 
sand:  Kut*iltash,V<A.  i.  ch.  xiv.  p.  183.  18M  carpets  and/i»»*«  (numuds 
and  mattresses);  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  &•€.,  Vol  1.  Let.  iL  p.  34. 

♦Nunc  dlmlttis,  ^Ar. :  Lat.,  'now  lettest  thou  depart': 
name  of  the  thanksgiving  of  Simeon  {Luke,  ii.  29 — 32),  used 
as  a  canticle  after  the  second  lesson  of  the  evening  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  being  the  first  two  words  of  the 
Latin  version ;  used  to  signify  contented  expectation  of  im- 
pending death. 

1607—13  But  aboue  all,  beleeue  it,  the  sweetest  Canticle  is,  Nunc  dimitits ; 

^'^  hath  obtained  worthy  Ends,  and   Expectations:    Bacon,   Ess., 

(1871).  1623   Gondomar,  at  the  nrst  sight  of  the  prince,  fell 


when  a  Man  hath  obtained  worthy  Ends,  and   Expectations :    Bacon,   Ess. 

xxxiii.  p.  389(1871^  1623   Gondomar,  at  the  nrst  sight  of  the  prince,  f 

down  flat  before  him,  and  would  not  be  raised,  but  cried  out.  Nunc  dimittis,  _ 

having  attained  the  top  of  his  desire:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Com^  <&•  Times  of 

fas.  /.,  Vol.  II.  p.  384  (1848).  bef.  1664  Vet  my  good  Lord,  at  least  procure 

me  of  my  Lord  the  King  a  Nunc  dimittis,  leave  to  depart:  In  Wotton's  Lett., 


1699  he  tells  the  decumbent  a  long  story  of 
down  the 
1836  If  I 


VoL  I.  (co^/a),  p.  xao  (1654). 

the  pains  and  misery  ol  Uie,  in  order  to  make  his  nunc  dimittis  go  Sown  the 

easier:  Honour  of  Gout,  in  Hart,  Misc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  44  (1809).  ""  ' 


NYADES 

could  see  the  abolition  of  the  slaveryof  the  body  b  the  West  IiMlie*...!  eoold  sag 
my  nunc  dimittis  with  joy :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  More,  Vol.  u.  p.  >t] 
(1835X  1839  we  shall  now  bow  our  heads  to  the  iMMr  </fMz^M,  come  wba 

it  may:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  49,  p.  ai8.  1864  I  should  like  to  see  Clivc  happy, 
and  then  say  Nunc  dimittis:  Thackeray,  Newconut,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p  iS, 
(1879X 

nnncdatura,  Old  It. ;  nanciatnre,  Eng.  b.  It. :  sb. :  the 
office  of  a  nuncio. 

1680  The  same  they  did  in  the  Prisons  for  the  arts  of  Wooll  and  SOk,  aad 
divers  other,  as  that  of  the  Archbishops,  the  Nunciatura,  and  of  the  gieaTCoiiit 
of  the  Vicana;  Howell,  Tr.  GiraJTs  Hist.  Rev.  NapL,  p.  a>.  1670  They 
are  good  for  Nunciatures,  Embassies,  and  State  Employments'.  R.  Lassils, 
Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  I.  p.  19  (1698).  1840  Nuhtiatura  in  Switierland :  S.  Aurns, 
Tp.  Rasske's  Popes,  VoL  11.  p.  43  (1847X 

nuncio,  nuntio,  sb. :  It  (Florio). 

1.  a  messenger. 

1601  She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth  |  Than  m  a  nuncio's  of  more 
grave  aspect:  Shaks.^  Tw.  Nt.,  i.  4,  38.  1619  I  had  not  now  been  forced 
to  have  sent  |  These  lines  for  Nuncios  of  my  discontent :  Wither,  Fidelia,  I 
(iSisX  1640  Lucifer  laughs  bright  Nuncio  of  the  Day:  H.  More, />M. 

Po-  •  P-  333  (i<47X  1846  the  Nuncio's  of  the  Spring :  SiK  Th.  Brown,  Pseui. 
Ef.,  Bk.  V.  ch.  xxiiL  p.  213  (1686). 

2.  a  messenger  from  the  Pope,  a  permanent  ambassador 
or  diplomatic  representative  of  the  Pope,  of  the  first  rank. 

bef.  1648  His  Holines  morover  sent  to  his  Nuncio  a  Copie  of  a  Ictlie  teat 
from  the  Nuncio  in  Hungaria:  Eow.  Lbb,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  il 
No.  dix.  p.  103  (1846).  1S96  the  Popes  expresse  commandemenu  diitcted 

from  time  to  time  to  his  Nuntio,  then  resident  at  Paris :  Estate  of  Engl.  Fnri- 
lives,  p.  53.  1630  he  procured  a  Licence  from  the  Nuncio :  Brbmt,  Tr. 

Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xxxiv.  (1676).  1648  a  Nuntio  or  Ambtaa. 

dour  from  the  Pope :  Kinfdonus  Wkly.  Intelligencer,  No.  31,  p.  16.  be£ 
1670  I  am  sure,  after  his  Nuncio  had  gotten  a  Copy  of  it.  be  could  oertr 
endure  the  Prince  more;  J.  Hacket,  A^.  Williams,  Pt.  I.  140,  p.  129(1^3). 
1670  all  Nuncids  at  their  return  to  Rome,  unload  themselves  of  the  ofaservatioiis 
they  have  made  abroad:  R.  Lassels,  yoy.  Ital.,  Pi.  II.  p.  156(1698).  ITOt 
in  which  the  pope's  nuncio  conducted  them:  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Time,  VoL  1. 
p.  193  (1818X  1710  That  the  Protestant  Church  may  still  flourish  and  thiiire, 
By  me  their  sure  nuncio  do  send  you  this  greeting :  W.  W.  Wilkins'  PolU.  Bol, 
VoL  IL  p.  Qj  (i860).  1776  the  Pope's  Nuncio. ..had  been  found,  by  the 

officers  of  the  Police,  in  a  Public  Brothel :  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  Chum,  nil. 
1840  AH  these  labours  of  the  nuncios  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  formattoa 
of  a  Spanish  party  in  catholic  Switsetland:  S.  Austin,  Tr.  KaisVs  Pfa, 
Vol.  II.  p.  4,  (1847). 

nundns,  nuntins,  sb. :  Lat :  a  messenger,  an  ambasrador, 
a  nuncio. 

1680  She  humbly,  mildly,  heau'ns  high  Nundus  heares:  John  Taylos, 
Wks.,  sig.  C  4  »*/3. 

nuphar.    See  nenuphar. 

nugue,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  nape  of  the  neck;  "also,  the  manow 
of  the  backe  bone"  (Cotgr.). 

1643  the  Nuke,  whyche  is  the  mary  in  the  backe  bone:  Tsahebon,  Tr. 
Vigds  Chirurg.,  fol.  ii  r«/i. 

nutritive  (-i--),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  nutritif,  fem. -w<: 
nourishing,  pertaining  to  nourishment 

1643  meates  which  be  holsome  and  nutratyue;  Boordb,  Dyetary,  A.  a. 
p.  353  (1870X  1678   the  nutritiue  partes:   J.  Banister,  Hut.  Man, 

sig.  A  iiij  t^.  1600  nutritive  and  cordtall  medicines :  R.  Cawdrat,  Treos. 

o/Simiuts,  p.  336.  1601  The  broth  of  Limpins,  Muscles,  Cockles,  sixl 

Wilkes,  is  verie  nutritive:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  9,  ViiL  IL 
P-445- 

nuwab:  Arab.    See  nabob. 

nux-vomica,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  'emetic-nut':  the  seed  of 
Strychnos  Nux-vomica,  Nat  Order  Loganiaceae;  also  the 
tree  itself. 

1684  into  whome  he  had  thrust  a  dramme  of  A'sur  vomica,  or  some  other  sodi 
iison :  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  XIIL  ch.  xiiL  p.  309.       1699  Nux  vet  ' 
Tom  Malabar:  R.  Hakluvt,  ytyages,  VoL  11.  L  p.  377.         1811  This  « 


poison :  R.  ScoTT,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  XIIL  ch.  xiiL  p.  309.  1699  Nux  nmon, 
from  Malabar:  R.  Hakluvt,  ytyages,\tlL  11.  L  p.  377.  1811  This  seams 
to  be  a  sort  of  nux  vomica :  Nitbuhr's  Trav,  Arab.,  ch.  cxlii.  Piokertoo,  VoL  x. 
p.  197.  1846  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  venomous  Order  than  ^is, 
of  whose  qualities  the  celebrated  Nux  Vomica  may  be  uken  aa  the  representaiivc: 
J.  Lindlbv,  yeg.  Kingd.,  p.  603.  1864  the  young  lady  who  was  accused  of 

poisoning  her  mamma  with  nux  vomica  in  her  negus:  C.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Atom, 
VoL  L  ch.  I  p.  3. 

'*nuzzer,  nuzzur,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Arab. 
nazar,  =  '&  votive  offering':,  a  ceremonial  present 

1776  You  have  given  js.ooo  rupees,  within  three  years,  as  bribes  to  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  15,000  rupees  in  nuzzies  to  the  Governor. ..and  5,000  to  Baboo  Kissen  Cantoo: 
Trialof  Joseph  Fowke.^lr.  1797  A^nssf r,  or  A^nxawiM* ;  a  present  of 

offering  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior:  Eticyc.  Brit.  1803  One  of  them  is  to 
give  Appah  Saheb  the  Zereen  Putka,  provided  a  nuzzer  of  one  or  two  lacs  of 
rupees  is  recei^*d  for  it:  Wellington,  Disp.,  Vol.  1.  p.  463  (1844).  1838  a 

nuzzer  from  my  servant  to  bis  master's  daughter:  Kuxsitbash,  VoL  1.  ch.  ix. 
p.  1 19.  1884    have  1  not  convinced  him  that  even  the  hands  of  the  Haktai, 

are  open  to  clench  the  nuzzur?  Baboo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xvii.  p.  aoa.  1841  [See 

]ash«arl.  1884  But  the  nuzzur  consisted  of  Turkestan  and  VarkhiBidi 

horses,  Bokhara  camels  and  slaves;  F.  Bovlb,  Borderltmd,  p.  aoj. 

Nyades.    See  Naiad. 
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NYLGHAU 

^nylghau:  Anglo-Ind.    See  nilghao. 

njrmphaea,  si.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  t>vit(f>aia:  a  water-lily.  See 
lotos,  nennphar. 

1791  The  blue  nympAaa,  which  I  have  sound  reasons  for  believing  the  loitis 
of  Egypt,  is  a  native  of  Upper  India :  Sir  W.  Jones,  Letttn,  Vol  ii.  Na  clix. 
p.  156(1831). 
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nympbaeum,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  niin^autv :  a  shrine  sacred  to 
a  nytnph;  in  ancient  Roman  villas,  a  decorated  apartment 
or  gallery,  adorned  with  statues,  plants,  fountains,  &c. 

1886  Mr.  Pullan...found...a  series  of  fitn  of  reticulated  masonry,  indicating 
...probably  the  nymptueum  attached  to  a  villa:  Atkenaumt  Aug.  39,  p.  369/3. 

nypa:  Port.    See  nipa. 


o. 


0,  Great  0,  a  Latin  antiphon  or  prayer  beginning  with  the 
interjection  O,  as  O  sapientioy^^O  wisdom',  which,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar,  gives  a  name  to  the  sixteenth  day  of 
December.    See  N.  <Sr»  Q.,  Dec.  31,  1887,  p.  527/2. 

0  crimine,  fhr. :  an  exclamation  of  unknown  origin  and 
meaning,  identical  in  form  with  Lat.  O  (interj.),  and  crimine 
(abl.  oi  crimen, =' a.  charge',  'a  crime'). 

169S  CoNGRSVB,  DoulU  Dtaltr,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  344  (1710X 

0.  8.  p.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat.  obiit  sine  pr3U,='ditd  with- 
out issue'. 

«0  si  sic  onmiat  pkr. :  Lat. :  Ah,  would  that  all  (had  been 
done  or  said)  thus!     Cf.  Juv.,  Sat.,  lo^  123. 

0  tempora,  0  mdres,/Ar. :  Lat. :  Ah  for  the  times,  Ah  for 
the  manners  (of  the  day)!    Cic,  in  Cat.,  i,  I,  2. 

1614  B.  JoNSOK,  Bart.  Fair,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p  19  (1631—40).  1636 
In  Ctmri  *•  Times  of  Chat.  /.,  Vol.  1.  p  143  (1848).  1671  Shadwell, 

HumorisU,  v.  p.  75.  1676  —  yirtuoso,  iv.  p.  63.  1698  And  him,  yes  him,  O 
Times,  O  Mom,  |  To  have  that  Phiz  preferr'd  before  us  I  Oxford-Act,  iii.  p.  33. 
1786  toHD  Chbstbrpibu),  in  World,  No.  107,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol  i.  p.  334 
(1777).       1771  Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  33/1  (i88a). 

oarlop  :  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  orlop. 

•  oartt.r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port  <7r/l«,= 'orchard':  a  cocoa- 
nut  plantation  in  W.  India. 

1678  Old  (}oa...her  Soil  is  luxurious  and  Campaign,  and  abounds  with  Rich 
...  .        _      .  _  .  .  •     itfi  G 


caravans,  the   green  oasis  blooms:    J.  Hollamo,  Hoies  0/ 
1830  How  far  beyond  all  other  pleasures,  is  that  of 


.     .      .  -  ,     oyagt, 

>•  47  (1773X     [>*.l 

*0&8iB,//.  o&ses,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk-'Oans,  name  of  a 
fertile  place  in  the  Libyan  desert:  a  place  in  an  arid  desert, 
where  there  is  water  and  vegetation. 

1801  fxfrr.  Srit.,  SuppL  18S3  E'en  where  Arabia's  arid  waste  en- 

tombi  1  Whole   a 
Matrimony.    (L.J 

arriving  at  an  aatit\  E.  Blaquikrb,  Tr.  Sir.  PokohIi,  p.  1^9  (3nd  Ed.). 
1849  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated  that  an  oasis  should  be  met  with 
anywhere  except  in  the  Desert:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Tancrtd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  i. 
p.  341(1881).  1886  Theyshowthewontfoultsof  theBuddhistsacredbooks... 
with  few  or  none  of  those  oases  of  beautiftilly  expressed  thoughts  that  occur 
there:  Athtnaum,  July  10,  p.  44/1. 

ob,  sb. :  Heb.  'dbh :  a  necromancer,  a  sorcerer. 

1689  They  peep  and  mutter  like  Oba  and  Pythons:  Gauden,  Tears  rf 
Church,  p.  3«6.    (DaviesJ 

'ob^  abbrev.  for  Lat  obolus,  a  Greek  coin  equal  to  -^  of  a 
Roman  denarius,  used  in  connexion  with  £  s.d.,  as  if  it  were 
^  of  a  denarius,  to  represent  a  farthing  (or  farthings)  Eng- 
lish.   See  D.'  and  obolus. 

abc  1637  And  I  shall,  whan  so  ever  I  shall  retocne  into  England,  saf. 
ficientlie  declar  to  vour  Grace,  that  tin*,  vjd.  wich  I  paye  ther  for  the  ducate, 
is  in  every  ducate  almost  on  ob.  losse  after  the  price  beer,  and  yet  I  have  benefist 
by  your  Grace,  for  oodrwiese  I  must  paye  exchiaunge  :  Edw.  Lee,  in  Ellis'  Orig. 
Lett.,  3rd  Ser,  Vol.  11.  No.  clvii.  p.  97  (1846).  bef  1048  xxxix".  ij".  v"!.  ob. : 
T.  Thacker,  m  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iii.  No.  ccxd.  p.  93  (1846X 
1691  The  30.  common  Somdioun  in  Porke,  euery  man  one  pound  j.  quarter  a 
day,  rated  at  j.  d.  ob.  [ii</.l:  Garrard,  Art  Warre,  p.  36&  1S96  Item, 

Bread, . .  ob. :  Shaks.,  t Hen.  IV.,  ii  4,  59a. 

ob.:  Lat.    See  obiit. 

obang,  sb. :  Jap. :  an  oblong  gold  coin  of  Japan,  no  longer 
current,  worth  a  hundred  ichtbo  or  about  25  oz.  of  silver. 
See  kobang. 

1663  a  thousand  Oebans  of  (}old,  which  amount  to  forty  seven  thousand 
Thayls,  or  crowns:  J.  Da  vies,  Tr.  MaudtUlo,  Bk.  IL  p.  147  (1669). 

obami,  sb. :  origin  unknown :  a  strong  liquor,  perhaps  a 
kind  of  mead.    Anglicised  as  obame  (.-  >£). 

1609  With  spiced  Meades  (wholsome  but  deerl  |  As  Meade  Obanie  and 
Meade  Cherunk :  Pimfyco,  quoted  in  B.  Jonson's  IVks.,  Vol.  vil  p.  341  (Gifford, 


1816X        1616  strong.walers,  Hum,  Meath  and  oiantti  B.  Jonsoh,  Dtv.  it 
a»  Att,  i.  «,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  97  (1631—40). 

*obbligato,  adj.  and  .r^. :  It :  Mus. :  indispensable,  of  in- 
dependent value ;  applied  both  as  adj.  and  sb.  to  an  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  esp.  a  solo  accompanying  a  vocal 
piece. 

1734  OBLIGATA,  Necessary,  Expressly,  or  on  Purpose.  Thus,  A  DOI 
VIOLINI  OBLIGATI,  on  purpose  for  Two  Violins.  CON  FAGOTTO  OBLI- 
GATE, on  Purpose  for  the  Bassoon :  Short  Explic.  0/  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bis. 
1740  OBLIGATO,  signifies  ^^tt,  on  purpose  for,  or  necessary,  as  dot  violini 
ohiigttto,  on  purpose  for  two  Violins ;  and  so  of  other  things,  as  con/ogotta  obiigato, 
that  must  be  play[d  with  a  Bassoon,  A^....In  this  sense  we  also  say,  the  bass  is 
obligato,  when  it  is  only  a  ground  of  a  certain  number  of  bars,  which  are  to  be 

ited  over  and  over;  such  is  the  bass  to  chacones:  Grassikeau,  Mus.  Diet. 
.....  .         ^^  ... 

.        .  .'.  564  

in  this  obligato  manner ;  Once  a  Week,  Jan.  14,  p.  49/1. 


repeatc 

1846  their  minstrelsy  was  deranged  by  an  obligato  accompaniment  of  our  artillery : 
- .    •     -  -  jjjQ  ...... 


Ford,  Haudbt.  Spain.  Pt.  u.  p.  564. 


I  having  taken  inglorious  exercise 


ipfXCttiv,  vb.:  Gk.:  'to  mark  with  an  obelus'  [g.v.),  to 
condemn  as  faulty  or  spurious. 

1611  Such  severe  Aristarches  as  are  wont  ifit>Jiin»:  T.  Corvat,  in  Paneg. 
Verses  on  (^oryat's  Crudities,  sig.  c  4  r"  (1776). 

obelus,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  o/3f\or,  =  'a  spit',  'a  mark 
used  in  writing':  one  of  various  marks  used  in  ancient 
manuscripts  by  critics  to  indicate  a  suspected  passage  or 
word  or  a  superfluous  passage.  One  of  these  marks,  t,  is 
still  used  in  writing  and  printing,  and  generally  called  an 
'obelisk'. 

*Oberoii,  name  of  the  king  of  the  fairies  of  medieval 
mythology. 

1678  as  it  were  aa  Obenm  or  Prince  0/ Fajtries  and  Phancies:  Cudworth, 
Intel!.  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  63. 

obi',  obia,  obea(h),  sb. :  ?  Afr. :  a  kind  of  black  art  pro- 
fessed by  negroes  in  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

1833  the  horrid  and  abominable  practice  of  Obea  is  carried  on :  T.  Roughlbv, 
yamaica  Planter's  Guide,  p.  83.     [C.1  1884  she  feared  Obi,  loved  a  negro 

song,  a  negro  tale;  F,  Boyle,  Bordenand,  p.  4. 

obi',  sb. :  Jap. :  a  gay  sash  of  soft  material,  worn  by  Japan- 
ese women. 

obiit,  ydpers.  sin^.perf.  ind.  of  Lat  <»^r^,='to  die':  he 
(she)  died  or  has  died.    Abbreviated  to  ob. 

obiter,  adv. :  Lat. :  by  the  way,  cursorily. 

1673—80  Al  this  was  spokin  obiter  at  the  uble :  Gab.  Harvev,  Lett.  Bk., 
p.  9  (1884X  1603  also  what  hath  beene  already  saide  out  of  Parsons  owne 

writings,  and  other  things  handled  obiter  in  this  treatise :  W.  Watson,  Quod- 
libels  o/Relig.  &•  State,  p.  336.  1611  I  will  digresse  from  my  maine  dis- 

course and  «M/fr  speake  something  of  him:  T.  Corvat,  Crudities,  Vol.  i.  p.  ijj 
-(1776).  1637  The  Communication  of  Sounds. ..\iziti  beene  touched  obiter,  in 
the  Maioration  at  Sounds:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  ii.  %  166.  1686  Light 
and  information... make  an  excellent  conscience,  and  obiter  for  the  sake  of  scru- 
pulous consciences :  S.  Ward,  Seimons,  p.  353.  1678  Wherefore  this  kind 
of  Polytheism  vrtw  obiter  thus  conftited  by  Origen:  Cudworth,  intell.  Syst., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  3ia.  1886  The  present  Master  of  the  Rolls... expressed  obiter 
an  opinion. ..with  whk:h...I  cannot  agree:  Sir  C.  S.  C.  Bowbn,  in  Lam  Reports, 
34  Ch.  Div.,  37. 

*obiter  dictmn,//.  obiter  dicta, /<ir. :  Late  Lat:  some- 
thing said  by  the  way,  a  cursory  remark,  an  incidental 
opinion. 

1813  it  was  more  of  an  obiter  dictum  than  of  a  point  ruled :  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  19,  p.  303.  1831  Am  obiter  dictum  of  a  Judge  or  two:  ib.,  VoL  54, 

p.  389.  1888  No  one  cares  much  for  Luther  s  obiter  dicta:  Sat.  Rev., 

Vol.  56,  p.  180. 

objector  {-S-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  objector,='asx 
accuser',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  obicere,  objicere,='to  object': 
one  who  objects,  one  who  advances  an  objection. 

1664  I  heare  feare  not  the  halfvntted  OUectoyrs  that  I  may  meet  with : 
R.  \yHITLOCK,  Zootomia,  p.  406.  1666  and  with  the  considerate  it  will 

signifie  no  more  then  the  inadvertency  of  the  Objectors:  Glanvill,  Scepsis, 
ch,  xxvL  p.  191  (1885). 
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OBJET 


otdet,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  object. 

IMS  Find  out  who  U  the  oijet,  Briegs:  Thackbrav,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  IV.  p.  158  (1879).  1877  he  fell  mto  a  violent  passion,  and  protested,  in 

most  unlover-like  langua^,  against  being  "swindled'  into  further  association 
with  the  oJ/W  aiiiU  ('loved']  for  the  present;  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Miiu  is 
T/uiu,  ch.  zviiL  p.  165  (1879). 

♦oldet  d'art,  phr. :  Fr. :  an  object  of  art,  an  article  of 
artistic  design. 

1868  cachemires,  sables,  flowers,  tijttt  d'art,  were  scattered  over  it :  Ouida, 
StmOmm,  VoL  11.  ch.  xx.  p.  2j6.  1879  Rollo's  collections  of  Mett  d'art 

was  sold :  Mrs.  Oliphant,  U^itkin  the  Prtcincis,  ch.  xlx.  p.  190.  1886  The 
Dumerous  collections  of  otjtls  d'art  formed  by  the  late  King  of  Portugal  wtU,  in 
all  prababilitjr,  shortly  be  sold  in  Paris:  Atittueum,  Jan.  16,  p.  110/2. 

*obligato:  It    See  obbligato. 
fthlitHnTn,  sb. :  Lat :  forgetfulness,  oblivion. 

1699  Some  few  tops  of  the  tender  Leaves  [of  Persley]  may  yet  be  admitted! 
tho'  it  was  of  old,  we  read,  never  brought  to  the  Table  at  all,  as  sacred  to 
OiUvium  and  the  Defiaut:  Evblyn,  Autaria,  p.  54. 

oblocutor,  sb.:  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  obloaui,=* to  inter- 
rupt (a  speaker)',  'to  gainsay',  'to  contradict':  a  gainsayer, 
one  who  contradicts. 

oboe,  sb. :  It. :  a  hautboy  (y .  v.) ;  also,  the  name  of  a  reed- 
stop  in  an  organ. 

1724  OBOE,  or  OBOY,  is  a  Hautboy,  or  Hoboy :  Sktrt  Explic.  of  Far.  Wds. 
in  Mm.  Bkt.  18i6  The  whole  city  were  fiddling  day  andnight,  or  blowing 
tnunpets,  oboes,  and  bassoons:  Lord  BsACONSriBLD,  Viu.  Grey,  Bk.  vif.  ch.  vii. 
p.  429  (f  8B1). 

*oboluB,  pi.  oboli,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  i^oKos:  a  coin  of 
Ancient  Greece,  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma ;  the 
sixth  part  of  a  dracnma  in  weight  The  form  obulo  is  for  It. 
obolo.  Anglicised  (by  Holland,  1601)  as  obol{e).  See  ob. 
and  drachina. 

1679  two  obuloes  of  their  money:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  m  (1613X  — 
The  small  pieces  of  mony  now  extant  are  called  Oboli,  whereof  sixe  made  a 
Drachma:  ih.,  p.  455.  1601  the  weight  of  one  obolus:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 

N.  H.,  Bk.  3J,  ch.  10,  Vol.  n.  p.  446.  bef.  1719  [See  aa].  1761  their 

East  India  bmdt  did  not  fall  an  obolus  under  par:  HoR.  Walpous,  Lttten, 
Vol.  III.  p.  47a  (1857).  1820  the  jaw-bone  of  a  man  between  two  of  whose 

Tinders  sticks  the  original  obolus  put  there  to  pay  his  passage  over  Styx  by 


gnnders  sticks  tne  onginai  ODOIUS  put  mere  10  pay    nis  pa:u,Mge  aver  ot-y 

Charon's  ferry-boat :  T.  S.  Hoghks,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  L  ch.  ix.  p.  a7a 

obscnram  per  obscnrlns,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  the  obscure  by 
the  more  obscure.    See  ignotum  per  ignotios. 

observandtun,  pi.  observanda,  sb. :  neut  of  Lat.  obser- 
vandus,  gerund,  of  i>bservare,=' to  observe':  something  to 
be  observed,  a  point  worthy  of  observation. 

1704  those  judidoos  collectoif  of  bright  parts,  and  flowers,  and  oisttvoMdat, 
are  to  be  nicely  dwelt  on:  Swirr,  TaUo/a  Tub,  %  vii  Wks.,  p.  79/1  (i8<9X 

obserrator  (-^  —  -^^  — ).  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  observaior,  noun 
of  ^ent  to  observare,=' to  watch',  'to  observe':  one  who 
observes,  an  observer ;  one  who  makes  a  remark. 

1802  Good  and  faythfnll  crysten  people  and  true  observatours  of  the  Com- 
maundements:  A.  C,  Ordinaryt  o/Ckrutn  Mm,  PL  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  89.  1604 
Thus  far  that  tare  Oiservatour:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  471.  1668  he 
that...  can  discover—is  no  ordinary  observator:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  o/Cyr., 
eh.  3,  p.  35  (1686X  bef.  1670  Now  'tis  an  even  Lay,  whether  the  Observator 
will  call  him  The  Head  o/a  Popish,  or  a  Puritan  Faction,  for  providing  such 
Bride-ldces  for  the  Marriage:  J.  Hacket,  A6p.  IVilliams,  Pt.  i.  135, p.  H3 
(1693).  1686  of  a  long  time  they  might  not  Preach,  without  having  for 

Auditors,  or  to  speak  better,  Observators,  a  Troop  of  Priests,  Monks,  &C. :  Acct. 
Pence.  0/ Protest,  in  Franee,  p.  5.  bef.  1788  in  L'EttraHge'to\>iemXon: 
R.  North,  Examen,  ItL  vtii.  13,  p.  59a  (1740X 

obsessor,  sb. :  Lat :  one  who  haunts,  one  who  beseeches. 

1682  (See  aasMBOr  x\ 

obson&re  ambnlando  famem,  phr. :  Lat :  to  purvey  an 
appetite  by  walking.    Cic,  Tusc,  5,  34,  97. 

1626  now  and  then,  as  the  wholesome  proverb  says,  j  'Twill  eitonare/amem 
amiuiamlo :  B.  Jonson,  Sta^.  cfNews,  iiL  i,  Wks.,  p.  393/3  (186a). 

obstetrix,  f^.y^w. :  Lat:  a  midwife. 
obstmctor  (—  J-  — ).  sb. :  for  Eng.  obstrucUr,  as  if  noun  of 
agent  to  Lat  obstruere,=^ to  obstruct':  one  who  obstructs. 

1649  The  Obstructors  of  Justice:  Goodwin,  Title, 

obtrectator,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  o6lrectdre,='to 
detract',  'to  disparage':'  one  who  detracts  or  disparages. 

bef.  1670  Some  were  of  a  very  strict  Life,  and  a  great  deal  more  laborious  in 
their  Cure,  then  their  Obtrectators:  J.  Hackbt,  Ai/.  tfilliams,  Pt.  i.  106, 
p.  9S  («693)- 

oca,  sb. :  Peru,  occa :  name  of  Oxalis  crenata  and  of  a 
kindred  species  which  have  tubers  somewhat  like,  but  in- 
ferior to,  potatoes. 

1604  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  IfAcctta's  Hist.  W.  Indies,  Vol  L  p.  J35  (1880). 


OCTOPUS 

ocarina,  sb.:  It:  a  peculiarly  shaped  whistle  made  of 
terra-cotta,  with  finger-holes. 

ocdpiit,  sb. :  Lat :  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  the  hinder 
part  of  the  skull. 

1678  the  first  Vertebra  inseparably  grown  to  Occiput :  J.  Banistbr,  Hiet, 
Man,  sig.  B  iiii  r>.  1688  his  bald  occi/mt :  Howkll,  Efist.  He-EL,  Vol  11. 
itvii.  P-  3'3  (<678X  1828  conversations  might  thus  have  taken  place  'twixt 

tinci/ut  and  cccifut :  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  ii.  p.  aS. 

Oceantia:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'aKtavit:  the  great  sea  or  stream 
which  was  supposed  by  the  Ancients  to  encircle  the  land; 
ocean. 

bef.  1098  Ring'd  with  the  walls  of  Oceanus,  I  Whose  lofty  sur«  is  like  the 
battlements  |  That  compass'd  high  built  Babel ;  Gresne,  Friar  Bacon,  Wks., 
p.  ijS  (1861). 

ocelot  (-1  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mexican  ocelotl:  an  American 
leopard-cat,  Felts  pardalis,  a  large-sized  cat  marked  with 
ocellate  spots. 

1797  Eneyc.Brit. 

ocha:  Turk.    See  oke. 

ochone,  ohone,  interj. :  Ir.  and  GaeL :  a  cry,  a  lamentation. 

abL  1604  he  that  made  the  Ballads  of  oh  hone :  I.  C,  in  Shake.  Cent.  0/ 

ten :  R.  Burton, 
1800  they  could 


Praise,  p.  aa  (1874).     1621  houling,  O  kcne,  as  those  Irish  women  :  R.  Burton 
/.  Mel.,  Pt.  a.  Sec  3,  Mem.  s.  Vol.  11.  p.  53  (1837).  1800  they  coulii 

now  hear  plainly  the  "  Ochone,  Ochonorie,"  of  some  wild  woman :  C.  Kingslev, 


Anat. 


Mem.  s,  Vol.  11. 
ne,  Ochoi 
Westward  Ho,' <ii.  xL  p.  aaa  (1889). 

oc(h)ro,  ochra,  okra,  sb. :  W.  Ind. :  name  of  the  Abelmos- 
chus  esculentus  (Nat.  Order  Malvaceae),  a  species  of  Hi- 
biscus ;  also,  the  fruit  of  the  same. 

1769  The  ocro  plant  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  musk :  E.  Bancroft,  Est. 
Nat.  Hist.  Guiana,  p.  ^3.  1797  Ocra,  a  viscous  vegetable  substance  well 

known  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  used  to  thicken  soup,  and  for  other  pur* 
poses :  Encyc.  Brit.  1846  the  Abelmoschus  esculentus,  whose  fruit,  called 

Ochro,  Gombo,  Gobbo,  Bandikai,  &c.,  is  a  favourite  ingredient  in  soup :  J.  Lind- 
LEY,  yeg.  Kingd.,  p.  369.  1882  broad-leaved  cocoas,  ochro,  with  iu  delicate 
yellow  nower :  Standard,  Dec  14,  p.  5. 

octa(h)edroii,  sb. :  Gk.  oKxaibpov,  neut  of  ocnff Spot, =' eight- 
sided'  (see  dodecahedron) :  a  solid  figure  contained  by  eight 
plane  faces.  A  regular  octahedron  is  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  eight  plane  equilateral  triangles. 

1070  Billingslkv,  Euclid,  fol.  46a  fo.  1608  the  Pyramis,  the  Cube,  the 
Octaedron,  Icosaedron  &  Dodecaedron:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1359. 

octastichon,  sb. :  Gk.  oKrSumxm',  neut  of  Late  Gk.  onvi- 
<mxoi,=° 'consisting  of  eight  verses  or  lines' :  a  poem,  stanza, 
or  verse  consisting  of  eight  lines. 

octavo,  adj.  neut.  abl.,  also  used  in  Eng.  as  sb.:  Lat, 
'eighth':  of  books,  having  eight  leaves  to  the  sheet;  the  size 
of  a  book  printed  on  sheets  folded  into  eight  leaves ;  a  book 
or  volume  of  this  size.  See  folio,  viarto.  Abbreviated  to 
'8vo.' 

1082  I  have  two  editions  in  ereeke :  the  one  of  learned  Paguine  in/olwt  the 

other  of  Plautyne  in  octavo-.  R.  Parsons,  De/.  o/Ctns^y  p.  ij^.  1608  Fru 

Of  what  volume  is  this  book,  that  I  may  fit  a  cover  to  'tf    Pri.  Faith,  neither 


in  folio  nor  in  dedmo  sexto,  but  in  octavo,  between  both:  Middleton,  Fiv€ 
GalioHtSy  i.  1,  Wks,,  VoL  ni.  p.  133  (1885X  1630  Octavo,  Quarto,  Folio,  or 

sixteene:  John  Taylor,  IVks.,  sig.  9  Ggg  x  f/a.  1609  for  some  of  bis 

Graviogs  in  Octavo  done  at  Rome,  they  askt  me  a  Pistol  a-piece :  M.  Listek, 
youm.  to  Paris,  p.  1^6.  171S  the  Author  of  an  Octavo  \  S^tator,  No.  529, 
Nov.  6,  p-  753/1  (Morley).  1771  they  published  a  very  thick  octavo:  Hor, 

Walpoi^e,  Vertue's  Arucd.  Painting,  VoL  iv.  p.  18.  1818  this  same  lad' 


writes  octavos,  and  taUa  folios:  Byron,  in  Moore's  /.(/>,  Vol.  II.  p.  257  (1833^ 
18M   two  octavo  volumes:  Thackeray,  ^<rav«w^j,  vol.  i.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  ati 


:{ 


(1879). 


a63 


Octdber,  sb. :  Lat :  name  of  the  tenth  (originally  the  eighth) 
month  of  the  year ;  also,  ale  of  October  brewing,  good  ale. 

octodecimo,  adj.  neut.  abl.,  also  used  in  Eng.  as  sb. :  Late 
Lat,  'eighteenth' :  of  books,  having  eighteen  leaves  to  the 
sheet;  the  size  of  a  book  printed  on  sheets  folded  into 
eighteen  leaves ;  a  book  or  volume  of  this  size.  Abbreviated 
to'iSmo.' 

octdgranunaton,  sb.:  coined  in  imitation  of  tetragram- 
maton  (g.v.):  a  word  consisting  of  eight  letters. 

1744  that  inefiable  Octogiammaton... Laziness:  Gkav,  letters,  Na  Ix. 
VoL  I.  p.  13a  (1819X 

^octdpns,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  oKrufroi/t,^' eight-footed': 
name  of  a  genus  of  eight-rayed  polypod  molluscs,  or  cuttle- 
fish ;  esp.  of  the  large  and  hideous  devil-fish  or  ponlpe  (7.  v.). 

1769  Phil  Trans.,  Vol.  i_  Pu  ii.  p.  778.  1840  an  Octopus,  or  cuttle-fish : 
C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle,  ch.  i.  p.  6.  1886  his  octopus  lus  him  again : 

R.  Broughton,  Dr.  Cupid,  Vol.  II.  ch.  ix.  p.  317. 
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*OCtroi,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  tax  on  produce  brought  into  the  cities 
of  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe ;  the  place  where 
such  duties  are  collected ;  also,  a  commercial  concession  or 
privilege  granted  by  a  government. 

1890  The  proceeds  of  the  oetrnt  of  u>vms...wer^always  remitted  to  Paris : 
Edim.  Rtv.,  Vol.  34,  p.  37.  18S7   Every  town  ia  France  that  has  two 

thousand  inhabitants  is  entitled  to  set  up  an  octroi  oia  its  articles  of  consumption: 
J.  F.  CoorsR,  Ettroft,  Vol.  i.  p.  158.  1862  The  octroi  officers  never  stop 

gentlemen  going  out  at  the  neighbouring  barrier  upon  duelling  business :  Thackb- 
RAV,  PkiliJ,  Vol.  IL  ch.  viii.  p.  118  (1887). 

octtofi./em.  octroyde,  part. :  Fr. :  granted,  authorised. 

1848  Heard  this  morning.. .of  the  dissolution  of  the  Prussian  Assembly,  and 
of  a  constitution  being  octroyic:  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  309. 

ocnlattiB  testis,  phr. :  Lat :  an  eye-witness.  See  Plautus, 
True,  2,  6,  8. 

16M  where  a  King  is  Oculatta  tcsitt,  he  seeth :  T.  Digces,  Fourr  Pamd., 
II.  p.  67. 

ocnlos  Ohtisti,  phr. :  Late  Lat.,  'Christ's  eye' :  an  apothe- 
caries' name  for  Salvia  Verbenaca,  or  Wild  Clary. 

1630  Occulus  christi  an  berbe :  Palscr.  1M3   [mousere]  some  saye  it 

is  oculus  christi,  but  they  are  deceaued:  Trahbkoh,  Tr.  Vig^t  CAimr^.,  foL 
dxxxvi  r^/3. 

ocnlns  mimdi, pAr. :  Late  Lat.,  'world's  eye':  name  of  a 
variety  of  opal,  hydrophane. 

1673  though  the  Ocuius  fnundi  be  reckon'd  by  Classic  Authors  among  the 
rare  Gems:  R.  Boyle,  Virtues  o/Gtmt,  sig.  H  7  »*. 

oda,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  chamber,  a  class-room.  Hence,  oda- 
lisque,='A  woman  of  a  harem',  fr.  Turk,  odalik. 

1636  they  haue  Rooroes,  which  the  Tttrkts  call  Odat^  but  we  may  more 
^operly  (in  regard  of  the  vse  they  are  put  vnto)  call  them  Schoolesx  Purchas, 
Filprimt,  Vol  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1J93.  1684  four  several  Chambers,  called  Oda't, 
which  are  as  it  were  four  Forms,  where  they  learn,  in  order,  whatever  is  con- 
venient for  young  persons,  who  are  to  be  continually  about  a  great  Prince,  and 
are  as  it  were  his  Pages  or  Gentlemen;  Tr.  Taoemter's  Grd.  Stigniot't  Serag.. 
P;  a.  .  1T97  Encyc.  Brit.  1833  The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom) 
The  diadpltne  of  the  whole  harem  bore :  Byron,  Don  Juan.  vi.  ciii.^  I860 

she  sat  leaning  amongst  a  pile  of  shawls  and  cushions... as  an  Odalisque  might 
have  leaned  amongst  the  couches  of  the  Odh,  with  as  much  Eastern  grace  and 
as  much  Eastern  languor:  OuiDA,  Strathmtre,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  53. 

ode,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ode :  a  lyric  poem  of  an  exalted  type, 
esp.  one  of  elaborate  metrical  stricture. 

1688  Once  more  111  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  t.,  iv.  3, 
99.        1689   PUTTKNHAM,  Eug.  Pott.,  I.  xxxi.  p.  77  (>8i9). 

dderlnt  dom  (mode)  metnaiit,/M :  Lat.:  let  them  hate, 
provided  that  they  fear.    Suet.,  Calig.,  yt. 

1661  R.  Rxcorob,  Pathway  to  Knowltdfe,  sig.  I  4  r".  1606  Ves  saye 
they;  oderint  dum  metuant  let  them  hate  him  (be  they  never  so  many)  so  that 
they  feare  him:  T.  Fitzherbert,  Policy  &•  Relit:.,  Vol  i.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  383. 

dddam,  .r^. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^dctov:  a  music-hall,  a  building 
designed  for  the  public  performance  of  musical  compositions ; 
a  school  for  music. 

1608  call  to  minde  and  consider  the^renowmed  derkes  and  fiunous  Philo* 
sophers,  either  in  Lycteumt  or  the  Academic :  go  to  the  gallerie  Stoa,  the  learned 
vAuxAe PaUadiuutyOT  the  Musicke-schoole  Odeeum:  Holland, Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 
p.  279.  1776  we  saw  here  no  stadium,  theatre  or  od^um :  R.  Chandler, 

Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  53. 

odi  prof&num  vnlgns,  phr. :  Lat :  I  detest  the  uninitiated 
crowd.     Hor.,  Odes,  3,  I,  I. 

ddlsse  qnem  laeseris,  phr. :  Lat. :  to  hate  one  whom  you 
have  injured  (is  a  natural  feeling). 

*odlllin,  sb. :  Lat :  hatred,  unpopularity,  detestation. 

1641  and  they  indeed  have  brought  a  great  Odium  upon  it  by  carrying  about, 
and  vending  their  whites,  and  reds:  John  French,  Art  Distill.,  To  Reader, 
sig.  B  1  r'(i65i).  16S9  They  will  lie  under  the  Odium  of  Rebellion: 

R.  Baxter,  Key/orCatkolicks,  ch.  xlv.  p.  317.  1663  to  free  himself  from 

the  Odium  of  so  horrid  an  Execution,  he  sends  to  the  Judge :  J.  Da  vies,  Tr. 
Maudtlslo,  Bk.  n.  p.  9;  (1669).  1678  that  he  did  this  upon  a  Politick 

Account,  thereby  to  decline  the  Common  Odium,  and  those  Dangers  and  Incon- 
veniences which  otherwise  he  might  have  incurred:  Cudworth,  Inttti,  Syst., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  60.  1694  hate  cm  as  he  did,  with  such  a  rancour,  that  I  nave 
an  Odium  even  for  her  that  bore  me:  D'Urfky,  Don  Quiz.,  Pt.  11.  lit  p.  35. 
1709  Hadst  thou  not  contracted  so  universal  an  Odium. ..^hax  like  an  ooscene 
Bird  of  Night  thou  durst  never  after  publickly  appear?  Mrs.  Manlev,  New 
Atal.f  Vol.  II.  p.  363  (and  Ed.).  1716   that  popular  odium,  which  their 

malicious  and  artful  enemies  have  now  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stir  up  against 
them:  Addison,  iVks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  46o(i856X  bef.  1738  for  Flattery  of  the 

present,  and  Odium  of  past  Times :  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  xiiL  (1740)1  1770 
Measures  of  greater  severity  may  indeed,  in  some  circumstances,  be  necessary; 
but  the  minister  who  advises,  should  take  the  execution  and  odium  of  them  entirely 
upon  himself:  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  xxxviiL  p.  81  (1773X  1833  In 

every  various  form  of  paragraph,  pamphlet,  and  caricature,  both  his  character 
and  person  were  held  up  to  odium:  Moore,  Byron,  Vol.  ill.  p.  3x6.  1884 

The  diversions  of  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  in  the  way  of  imprecation  seem  to 
have  been  mostly  intended  in  good  part,  and  to  have  been  productive  of  little 
theological  odium:  J.  Sharman,  Cursory  Hist.  0/ Swearing,  ch.  v.  p.  77. 
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*odiain  theologicnm,/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  theological  hatred. 

1743  The  Odium  Tkeologicum,  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a 
proverb:  HuuB,  Ess.,  Vol.  I.  Note  I,  p  ^9(1835).  1803  It  required. ..the 

acuteness  of  the  odium  tkeologicum,  to  discover.. .a  proof  of  the  atheism  of  the 
writer:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  i,  p.  13.  1831  The  Odium  Tkeotogicum  has  been 

always  proverbial :  ii..  Vol.  S3,  p.  191.  1846  as  the  odium  uieologicinn  de- 

creased, pity  reappeared :  Ford,  Haudtk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  998. 

odor  (.2.:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  odor,  odour  (fr.  Lat 
odOretii),  assimilated  to  Lat  oiior'.  scent,  fragrance,  perfume, 
effluvium ;  also,  metaph.  reputation. 

abt.  1886  th'  encense  also  with  swete  odour :  Ch aucbr,  C.  T.,  Knt.'s  Tale, 
3s{4a  1898  (See  amlMr,  I.  1).  1477  Odor  is  a  smokish  vapour  resolved 
with  beate,  |  Out  of  substance,  by  an  invisible  sweate:  T.  Norton,  Ordinall, 
ch.  V.  in  Ashmole's  Tkeat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  6f  (1653).  bef  1493  sucfae  an 

odoure  of  stynche :  Caxton,  St.  Katkertn,  sig.  f  vi  r^/i.  1606  the  aiomatike 
odoure  (  Of  zepherus  breathe:  Hawbs,  Past,  Pies.,  sig.  A  i  r^.  1687  the 

sente  and  odour  of  the  herbes  or  floures;  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  BrusuwitUs  Distill., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  xix.  sig.  b  v  r«/3.  1640  [See  elystcr).  1686  camels  laden 

with  spyces,  swete  odours,  and  exceading  much  gold:  R.  Eden,  Hewe  India, 
p.  8  (Arber,  188s).  1601  consider  the  number  and  varietie  of  Hearbs  and 

Flowers,  togither  with  their  odors  and  colours:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  S.  H., 
Bk.  18,  ch.  I,  VoL  I.  p.  548.  1603   A  delicate  odour;  Shaks.,  Pericles,  iii. 

3,61.  1641  those  maiden  dietings  and  set  prescriptions  of  baths  and  odours : 
Hilton,  Ck.  Govt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  Wks.,  Vol.  l  p.  84  (i8c6).  1646  the  effluvium 
or  odor  of  Steel :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  E*.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iL  p.  so  (t686).  1711 
At  ev'ry  breath  were  balmy  odours  shed ;  Pope,  Temp.  0/  Fame,  31^,  Wks., 
Vol.  II,  p.  63  (1757X  1776  the  air  partook  of  their  fragrancy  and  dispensed 

to  us  the  sweet  odours  of  Mount  Tmolus :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  minor, 
p.  347.  1866   Saying  in  odour  and  colour,  *Ah,  be  j  Among  the  roses  to* 

night' :  TBnhyson,  Maud,  I.  xxL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  315  (1886). 

odso,  interj.    See  catso. 

1738  Odso!  then  I  must  beg  your  pardon:  Cibbbr,  Vanbrugb's  Prov. 
Husi.,  iL  Wks.,  VoL  iL  p.  359  (1776). 

Odyssey :  Lat  Odyssia,  fr.  Gk.  'Odvo-o-c ta :  name  of  one  of 
the  great  Greek  epic  poems,  ascribed  to  Homer  (q.v^,  of 
which  the  subject  is  the  wandering  of  Odysseus  or  Ulysses; 
any  poem  descriptive  of  the  wanderings  of  a  hero  returning 
home. 

1608  the  Odysee  or  Ilias  of  Homer:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  aoj. 
1613  the  lUiads,  and  the  Odisu  of  Homer:  W.  BiDDULrH,  in  T.  Lavender  s 
Travels  0/ Four  Englishmen,  p.  30.        1818  (See  .Sn«U). 

oeconomns,//.  oeconomi,^^.:  Gk.o{icot>dfiot,='a  manager': 
a  steward. 

1703  managing  a  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  Eternal  Father;  as  the 
Oeconomus,  the  great  Steward  of  his  family:  John  Howe,  Wks.,  p.  106/1 
(1834X  1776  He  was  Oeconomus  or  bailiflr:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece, 

p.  195. 

-o-oedSma,  J-^. :  Gk.ot9i;;ui,s'a  swelling':  a  watery  swelling ; 
local  dropsy  of  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane. 

1641  Yf  there  be  eyther  phlepnon  or  swart  colour,  or  Ecchimosis,  or  erisipelas, 
or  tumour,  y^  is  called  oedema  m  the  viceiate  party:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guydds 
Quest.,  &*c.,  sig.  and  F  ii  r«.  1668  ana  theis  be  hoote  tumours,  an  other 

Cometh  of  fleume,  and  is  named  Oedema :  T.  Gale,  /nst.  Ckirurg,,  fol.  so  r*. 


Oedlpns:  Lat.  tr.  Gk.  0(dtVavi,='swell-foot':  name  of  a 
hero  of  Theban  legend,  the  son  of  Laius,  King  of  Thebes, 
who  obtained  the  kingdom  by  solving  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  which  was  afflicting  the  city,  and  so  causing  her  to 
destroy  herself;  representative  of  one  who  solves  a  riddle  or 
unravels  a  mystery.    See  sphinx. 

1637  Incase  you  can  so  hard  a  knot  vnknit :  I  Vou  shall  I  count  an  Edipus  in 
wit:  TotteTs  Misc.,  p.  103  (t87oX  1691  if  that  any  Oedipus  unware  |  Shall 

chaunce,  through  power  of  some  divining  spright, )  To  reade  the  secrete  of  this 
riddle  rare:  Spens.,  Compl.,  Virg.  Gnat,  Ded.  1608  1  am  not  Oedipus 

inough,  I  To  vnderstand  this  Sphynx:  B.  Jonson,  Sej.,  iL  3jWks.,  p.  387(1616). 
1607  (See  Ultsma).  1638  Well,  he  shall  not  he  my  CEdipus :  |  I'll  rather 
dwell  in  darkness:  Massingbr,  Duke  Milan,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  $4/3(1839).  1638 
Hee  has  long  been  a  riddle  himselfe,  but  at  last  finds  CEdifttsses :  J.  Earlb, 
Microcosm.,  13,  p.  35  (1868).  1848  they  need  another  Oedipus  to  expouno 

this  Riddle,  or  else  tne.S'/AiNjroffatall  judgements  will... devoure  them:  Certaine 
In/ormations,  No.  34,  p.  363.  1646  than  the  learned  Kirckerus,  no  Man 

were  likely  to  be  a  better  Oedipus:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xL 
p.  104  (1686).  1666  We  are  still  to  seek  then  for  an  Oedipus  for  the  Riddle: 

Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  vi.  p.  31  (188s).  bef  1670  The  Riddle  bemg  so  luckily 
Unfolded  by  this  Oedipus:  J.  Hackbt,  Alp.  Williams,  Pt.  1.  38,  p.  33  (1693X 
1678  Though  the  hue  confident  Oedipus,  seem  to  arrogate  loo  much  to  himself, 
in  pretending  to  such  a  certain  and  exact  Interpretation  of  it :  Cudworth,  /ntelL 
Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  317.  bef.  1733  These  are  thinin  which  an  ordinary 

Oedipus  would  easily  collect  bam  the  Word  Meal-Tub:  R.  North,  Examen,  it. 
iv.  81,  p.  371  (1740).  1777  No  mortal  man  could  be  found  to  expound  those 

letters:  not  an  (Edipus  in  the  whole  society;  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  449  (1857).  1819  so  that  many  a  time,  when  there  occurred  what  seemed 

mexplicable  riddles  to  Mamluke  interests,  1  could  only  escape  my  part  of  CEdipus, 
by  my  insufficient  proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  Egyptian  sphynx :  T.  Hope, 
Anast.,  Vol.  II.  ch.  i.  p.  18  (1830).  1890  The  nearer  the  oracle  approaches  the 
conundrum  the  better.  To  play  the  <Edipus  is  to  most  people  an  intellectual 
delight  beyond  all  others:  Atkeneeum,  Jan.  18,  p.  77/1. 

OBil-de-bceaf^  .r^. :  Fr.,  'ox-eye':  (a)  Archil,  a  round  or 
oval  opening  in  a  roof  or  frieze  for  the  admission  of  light,  a 
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bull's-eye ;  (i)  a  circular  or  octagonal  vestibule,  esp.  a  waiting- 
room  in  the  palace  at  Versailles. 

a.  18S0  take  a  peep  at  the  ladies  in  the  hall  through  an  oeil'Kle-boettr  which 
commanded  it  from  his  corridor:  Thackeray,  Pemuimit,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxv.  p. 
377  (i879)> 

i.  U36  a  lort  of  Otuil-Jt-beu/,  an  octagon  vestibale,  or  unall  ball,  from 
which  various  rooms  opened :  Scott,  Wooditxk,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xiL  p.  joo.  1849 
He  wished  to  bring  everything  beck  to  the  time  of  the  ail  at  oatrf:  LoKO 
Beaconsfield,  Taturtd,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  p.  6  (1881).  18TS  Circumstances  made 
the  life  of  courts  the  bat  obtainable ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  French  ceil-de-boEuf 
servility :  Symond.s,  RtnaitutHct  in  llalf,  VoL  i.  cb.  ii.  p.  193,  note  i. 

cell-de-perdriz,  sb. :  Fr.,  'eye  of  partridge',  'a  soft  com  on 
the  foot':  a  small  round  figure  in  a  pattern;  "bright,  or 
orientall  ruble  Red"  (Cotgr.). 

18T3  oeil  de  perdrix  champagne:  Edw.  Braddon,  Lift  in  India,  ch.  viiL 
P305. 

oaOlade,  .r^. :  Fr. :  an  oval,  a  sheep's  eye,  a  meaning  glance. 
Anglicised  as  e{,y)liad,  ceiliad,  iliaa. 

1593  What  amorous  j;Jaunces,  what  smirking  oeyliades;  OKBBUZy^Ditputa- 

;illades  and  most  speaking  looks  I 

I  them  go, 

without  an  ailladt  for  Esmi,  or  a  bouquet  "for  ber  father^s  nose :  L.  W.  M. 


tien.  Address,  3.         1600  She  gave  strange  ociUades  and  most  speaki 
To  noble  Edmund:  Shaks.,  K.  Ltar,  iv.  5,  35. 


1877  He  saw  tnem  go, 
er's  nose:  L.  W.  M. 
1834  the  aiUadt  is  a 


LocKHART,  Mint  is  Tkint,  ch.  xix.  p.  181  (1879)^ 
matter  of  notoriety:  Gtobt,  Apr.  6,  p.  4/4. 

oenochoe:  Gk.    See  oinochoe. 

oenoth§ra,  oenothgris,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  olvo^por,  otvoA;pit, 
=:'a  fabulous  herb  supposed  to  make  wild  beasts  gentle':  a 
name  of  the  Evening-primrose,  Nat  Order  OtMgraceae. 

*oe80phagn8,  .r^.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  o{iro0ayo{,=' carry- 
food':  the  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  stomach,  the  gullet  Rarely  Anglicised  as 
oesophage,  perhaps  through  French. 

153S  the  throwte  goll  callyd  hysopbagus/and  trachea;  Tr.  ytnmt  o/Brwa- 
wick's  Surgery,  sig.  fiU  1^/3.  IMl  The  Meri  otherwyse  caXXtd  Ysopha^us/ 
is  y*  way  of  the  mete:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  G*ydo*s  Qutit.  ^c.,  sig.  F  ii  t^. 
—  concrecyon  in  y*  partyes  of  the  bulke  or  oesophage:  ip.^  sig.  snd  H  i  r'. ' 
1643  two  conduyctes.  Of  whiche  by  one  the  meate  and  dnnke  passe. ..and  is 
called  Meri  or  Oisophagus,  in  Englishe  the  Guile:  Tkahbkon,  Tr.  Vigv't 
Ckirurg.,  fol.  V  c^/i.  1048  Isofagus,  that  is  the  way  of  the  meat  into  the 
stomacke:  T.  Vicakv,  Engl.  Trtas.,  p.  35  (1636).  1B78  it  glideth  down  by  the 
stomach  and  /Esofkagus:  \.  Banister,  Hist.  Max,  Bk.  I.  for39r'.  1621  the 
ttsof/tarut  or  gullet,  which  Drings  meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach:  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  i,  Sec.  i,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  4,  Vol.  i.  p.  34  (1837).  1646  the 

Otsotkagu  or  Gullet:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £/.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  viii.  p.  1(14 
(1680);  1691  the  Oesophagus  or  Gullet,  which  b  tender  and  of  a  Skinny 

Substance:  J.  Rav,  Creation,  Pt.  11.  p.  380  (1701).  1741  a  Sharpness  in  the 
Stomach,  along  the  Oesafhagut,  in  the  Throat :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Temmt/orts 
Vof.  Levant,  Vol.  III.  p.  313. 

oeatnis,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  oSrrpor,=' gadfly':  a  gadfly;  a 
stimulus,  a  strong  impulse.  Sometimes  wrongly  written 
oestrum,  oestron.    See  estro. 

1886  We,  by  the  Age's  oestrus  stung,  |  Still  hunt  the  New  with  eager  tongue : 
A.  DoBSON,  At  the  Sign  oftht  Lyrt,  p.  33a 

oestus:  Lat    Seeaesttis. 

offensiTe  {,—  J.  ji),  adj.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  offensif,  fem.  -ive : 
attacking,  for  the  purpose  of  attack  (opposed  to  defensive) ; 
giving  offence,  intended  to  give  offence ;  disagreeable,  causing 
pain  or  injury.  Greene  uses  the  word  in  the  meaning  'taking 
offence'. 

bef.  1643  all  customys,  usages,  and  manen  yn  lemynge  and  apparell,  that 
hath  byn  oflfensyve  to  Godds  pepy II :  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  ill. 
No.  cccxIviL  p.  337  (1846).  1660  abhominable  in  the  syght  of  God,  offensiue 

vnto  the  people,  and  damnable  vnto  your  selues :  Lever.  Sermons,  p.  68  (1870). 
1679  the  alliance  and  peace  oflensiue  and  defensiue:  North,  'Tr.  Plutarch, 
p.  546  (1613).  1686  constant,  trewe,  rounde,  offensiue  to  no  man :  Sir  Eow. 

HoBV,  Polit.  Disc.  0/  Truth,  ch.  xii.  p.  43.  1689  I  still  feared  to  dare  so 

haute  an  attempt  to  so  braue  a  personage ;  lest  she  offensiue  at  my  presumption, 
1  perish  in  theheight  of  my  thoughts:  Greene,  J/rffa^A^n,  p.  53(1880).  [DaviesJ 
1606  What  most  be  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to  him ;  |  What  like,  oflfensive: 
Shaks.,  AT.  Lear,  iv.  3,  11.  1776  the  water  which  overflows  after  rain  is 

used  by  a  currier  and  is  often  offensive:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  85. 

offidator  (=.±::-J.  i),  sb. :  Eng.,  for  officiater,  as  if  Late 
Lat  officiitor,  noun  of  agent  to  officiire,='t.o  officiate':  one 
who  officiates. 

offidna,  sb.:  Lat.,  'workshop',  'laboratory':  workshop, 
place  of  production. 

1808  Ireland  has...lon^  been  considered  as  the  great  officina  militum  ['of 
soldiers']. ..for  other  counines:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  ts,  p.  343.  1881  Southern 


.     oL  13,  p.  343.  

Asia  is.. .the  great  officina  gentium  ['of  races']:  Con/ess.  0/ an  Eng.  Opium. 
Eater,  Pt  II.  p.  17a  (1833).  1836  leaving  their  places  to  be  occupied  by  the 

baif-famiKhed  hordes  that  ar«  daily  pouring  in  from  the  great  officina  paupirum 


['of  paupers']:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  45,  p.  56.  1833  The  New  Englanders  have 
been  the  officina  gentis  [*of  the  race  ]  to  the  American  people:  ih.,  Vol.  55, 
p.  499.  1834  It  would  doubtless  be  desirable  to  search  the  officina,  before 

the  secret  is  blown :  Baboo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  175.  1836  the  real  officina  of 


OKE 

business:  J.  W.  Crokex,  Essays  Fr.  Rtv.,  vt.  p.  33s  (1857).  1846  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  insurrection,  organized  and  launched 
firom  that  officina  motuum  [*4H  revolutions'],  the  Fauoourg  St.  Antoine:  r^., 
I.  p.  56. 

Ogdoas,  sb. :  Gk.  oydo^ :  the  number  eight,  name  of  one 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  aeons,  or  rather  of  a  group  of  the  eight 
principal  aeons.    Anglicised  as  ogdoad. 

1640  Upon  this  universall  Ogdoas  |  Is  founded  every  puticularment :  H. 
More,  Phu.  Po.,  11. 15,  p.  31  (1647). 

og(h)am,  ogiun,  sb. :  Old  Ir. :  name  of  a  kind  of  writing 
used  by  the  ancient  Irish,  consisting  mainly  of  a  long  straight 
line  with  straight  lines  or  groups  of  straight  lines  drawn  to  it 
or  through  it ;  an  inscription  written  in  the  said  character. 

1797  Eneyc.  Brit. 

♦ogive  (— ii),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ogive,  txcXxet  augive:  a 
pointed  arch,  a  diagonal  rib  of  an  arched  vault.  The  cor- 
rupted form  ogee  is  used  in  the  meanings  cyma  recta  (see 
cyioia),  and  a  pointed  arch  wnth  doubly  curved  sides  with  the 
concave  beneath  the  convex  portion.  For  derivation  see 
ange. 


1611    Autivt,  An  ogiue;  a  wreath,  circlet,  round  band,  in  Architecture: 
Cotgr.    —  Ogive,  An  Ogiue,  or  Ogee  in  Architecture:  ib.  1847  the  la^ 

ogive  window  that  lightedthe  hall:  Barhah,  Ingotds.  Leg.,  p.  443  (i86sX 


*Oglio,  olio,  sb.:  It.:  oil. 


1616  The  Virgin's  milke  for  the  face,  Oglio  rtalt  ('royal']:  B.  Joksoh, 
Drv.  is  an  Ass,  iv.  4.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  148  (1631—40).  bef.  1716  oglio: 

South,  Strm.,  Vol.  v.  p.  67  (1737). 

Oglio:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  olio. 

Ohe,  jam  satis  est,  phr. :  Lat :  Ho  there!  there  is  enoi^b 
already.     See  Plautus,  Stick.,  5,  4,  352;  Hor.,  Sat.,  i,  5,  12. 

1790  I  much  question  whether  even  you  will  not  sometimes  exclaim,  Ohtl 
jam  satis  est  I  but  that  is  your  affair:  Gibbon,  Li/e  <^  Lett.,  p.  138  (1869X 
1888  I  will  only  add  a  few  illustrations  of  the  gross  misprints  which  I  have 
found...  Ohel  jam  satis:  Athtnaum,  May  a6,  p.  663/1. 

ohm'.  Ohm,  Ahm,  Ger. ;  aam,  Du. ;  aam(e),  a^nn(e),  Eng. 
fr.  Du. :  sb.:  It  liquid  measure  of  various  capacity,  from  37  to 
about  41  gals.  English,  a  tierce. 

1660  Rhenish  Wines  brought  into  anv  Port,  the  Awme  }.  I. :  Stat,  ta  Car.  II., 
c.  4.  Sched.,  s.  V.  Tonnage.  1706  anove  two  hundred  Anms  of  Ltme*Jnice : 

Tr.  Bosman  s  Guinea,  \jtu  xvi  p.  390.  1833  two  aums  of  Johannisberg : 

J.  Wilson,  Noclts  Amirts.,  1.  in  Blachvjood's  Mag.,  Vol.  xi.  p.  373. 

ohm',  sb. :  fr.  Ger.  OAm,  name  of  a  German  electrician : 
the  unit  of  electrical  resistance,  approximately  equal  to  the 
resistance  of  a  thousand  feet  of  copper  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.    See  ampdre. 

1861  In  ffature,  Feb.  14, 1889,  p.  368/3.  1888  It  may  interest  electricians 
to  know  that  the  line.resistance  is  1.17  ohms:  Daily  News,  Sept.  39,  p.  7/1. 

ohne  Hast  ohne  TLast,pAr. :  Ger. :  without  haste,  without 
rest 

1877  days,  weeks  and  months  crept  slowly  on :  "Ohne  Hast,  obi^e  Rast,"  as 
the  German  says  of  the  stars :  Ouida,  Ariadnt,  ch.  xxviiL  p.  353  (New  Ed.). 

ohone :  Ir.  and  Gael.     See  ochone. 

oi  polloi:  Gk.    SeehoipolloL 

oidor:  Sp.    See  oydor. 

oier  et  terminer:  Anglo-Fr.    See  oyer  and  terminer. 

oinochod,  sb. :  Gk.  ol»oxo>i :  a  pitcher-shaped  vase  with  a 
high  handle,  used  for  pouring  wine  from  the  crater  into  the 
dnnking-cups. 

1871  On  the  oinechot,  No.  163  (Case  60)^  the  figures  are  drawn  in  outline,  on 
a  white  ground,  in  a  monochrome  tint:  Gutdt  to  1st  Vase  Room,  Brit.  Mus., 
p.  39  (4th  Ed.). 

oisophagus:  Late  Lat    See  oesophagns, 

♦oke,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  oka :  a  Turkish  weight  equal  to 
about  2|  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1636  he  sent  him  one  hundred  thousand  Oguits  t^ %cAA...  An  Ofmiuzitia^t 
of  gold:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1154.  1634  be  bad  at  one 

time  swallow'd  three  and  thirty  okes,  which  is  a  measure  near  upon  the  bignea  of 
our  quart :  Howell,  Epist.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  11.  Iv.  p.  348  (1678).  1684  weighs  a 
hundred  Okhas,  which  amount  to  Three  hundr&i  and  fifty  pounds  Paris  weight, 
an  Okka  weighing  three  pounds  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts :  "Tr.  Tavtrnitr's  Grd. 
Seignior's  Seuag.,  p.  30.        1741  "The  ordinary  Measure  of  Oil  weighs  at  Canea 


Seignior^ 
eight  Oqi 


eigfts  at 
:  J.  OZELL,  Tr.  Toumt/ori's  Voy.  Ltvant^o\.  L  p.  33. 
IVIS  weigung  elgnty  okkas:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  30  (1830). 
1830  about 6cioookesor this valuablearticlearegatberedannually;T.S.  Hughes, 
Trtiv.  in  Sicily,  Vo\.  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  348.  —  1400  ochas  of  flour:  ib.,  VoL  11.  ch.  ix. 
p.  340  1849  we  plight  esublish  manufactures,. ..extend  commerce,  get  an 

appalto  of  the  silk,  buy  it  all  up  at  sixty  piastres  per  oke:  Lord  Bbaconspielo, 
Tancrtd,  Bk.  IV.  cb.  iv.  p.  373  (1881X  1883  Each  pit  contained  one  cubic  yard 
of  struggling  insects  of  about  300  okes  weight:  XlXCent.,  Aa%.,f.  313. 
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OKEE 
oke6,  s6. :  native  Virginian :  a  god. 

1619  a  Vir^nian... preferred  bU  Oifr/f  or  Deuill  to  Christ:  Tvrchas,  Aficrv- 
casmM,  di.  xxYil  ,f.  36s  itutrr.  16M   This  sacrifice  tbey  held  to  be  so 

necessary,  that  if  they  shoulu  omit  it,  their  O^f  or  DevUi,  and  all  their  other 
Quiwugkcosugkts,  which  are  their  other  Gods,  would  let  them  haue  no  Deere, 
Turkies,  Corhe,  ikw  fiih:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVJu..  p.  374  (»884).  1777  The 

MoHttous  or  Okkit  of  the  North  Americans  were  amulets  or  (^rms.-.they  were 
considered  as  tutelary  spirits,  whose  aid  they  iiiii;ht  implore  in  circumstances  of 
distress:  Robsrtson,  Amtrica,  Bk.  iv.  Wits.,  Vol.  vii.  p.  58  (1814). 

okra:  W.  Ind.    See  ochro. 
olago,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1649  he  was  but  an  Oiagv,  or  Me&senger  from  the  Gmmd  yisUr,  an  Officer 
far  inferior  to  the  Ckiaoux'.  Moderate  iHteUigtHcer,  No.  113,  sig.  10  F  5  c^. 

oIa(y):  Anglo- Ind.    See  ollah. 
oleaster,  sb. :  Lat :  the  wild  olive-tree. 
olen,  sb. :  apparently  a  form  of  eland  {g.  v.). 

1598  fine  Olens  or  great  Deere:  R.  HakluyTi  Voyageit  Vol.  1.  p.  284. 
—  flesh  of  Olens,  or  Harts,  and  Fish:  ih.,  p.  337. 

olera,  sb.  pi.  (sing,  olus) :  Lat :  vegetables. 

1699  Lettuce,  Purulan,  the  iHtyix,  &c  and  indeed  most  of  the  Olera, 
refi'esh  and  cool:  Kvblvn,  Acetaria,  p.  119. 

oleum  et  operam  perdere, ^Ar. :  Lat:  to  waste  one's 
(midnight)  oil  and  pains.    See  Plautus,  Poen.,  i,  2,  119. 

1602  as  for  to  set  them  dowme  in  a  positiue  discourse,  Rhetoricall  stile,  or  hit. 
toricall  method,  were  but  oleum  6*  operant  perdert :  W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  ^ 
Relig.  &•  State,  Vn{.,  sig.  A  5  r<.  16B7  operam  et  oleum  perdideras :  .J.  D., 
Tr.  Lett.  c/Vaiture,  No.  164,  VoL  11.  p.  ai. 

oUbamtun,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  'frankincense':  a  gum-resin  ob- 
tained from  species  of  Boswellia. 

1636  a  small  Fri(;at  of  Shaker,  bden  with  course  OUibanutn :  Pvkchas, 
PUgriim,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  lii.  p.  373.  1846  BoswcUia  serrata,  called  Libanus 

thurifera  by  Colebrooke,  produces  the  gum-resin  Olibanum,  a  substance  chiefly 
used  as  a  grateful  incense,  but  which  also  possesses  stimulant,  astringent,  and 
diaphoretic  properties:  J,  L1NDI.BV,  Veg.  Ktngd.,  p.  459. 

oligarchia,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Skiyapxia  i  oligarcli7(X-.^z.), 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  oligarckie :  sb. :  the  rule  of  the  few,  a  form  of 
constitutional  government  in  which  the  chief  offices  of  state 
and  the  chief  magistracy  are  monopolised  by  a  few  leading 
families. 

1679  in  the  state  of  Oligarchia,  to  wit,  vnder  the  gouemment  of  a  few 
gouemours:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  889  (i6ia^  1S86  But  in  an  Oligarchy, 
where  many  busic  them  selues  with  pubuke  affaires:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.^Acad.,p.  671,  1691  a  state  of  Common-wealth  chaunged  from  (7/f^an-^ia, 
which  was  in  Abrahams  time,  ixno  Aristocratia,  by  the  expresse  commandements 
of  God :  L.  Lloyd,  Consmt  of  Time,  p.  29.  1694  which  is  called  Oligarchia 
or  Aristocratia  (for  that  a  few  and  those  presumed  to  be  the  best,  are  joyned  to- 

f ether  in  authority) :  R.  Par,sons  (f).  Con/,  ait.  Success.,  Pt.  I.  ch.  ii,  p.  19. 
608  the  tyranntcall  oligarchic  of  the  thirty  usurpers:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut. 
Mor.,  p.  983.  1630  an  Oligarchy,  which  is  the  most  imperfect,  and  condemned 
by  all  those  who  write  of  Government :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent, 
Bk.  VII.  p.  560  (16^).  1776   They  rebelled  again,  but  the  garrison  and 

oligarchy  were  re-mstated :  R.  Chandlbr,  Trav.  Grtecr,  p.  28. 

dlim,  adv. :  Lat. :  formerly. 

1646  these  two  men  Hohson  atid  Beaamont  (olim  Capt*.)  should  come 
countenanced  with  your  authority  to  preach  the  working  of  Miracles;  StR 
S.  Luke,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  Now  dvtiL  p.  a6a  (1846). 
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*olio,  OgUo  {.IL  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  olla :  an  olla  podrida ; 
a  medley,  a  mixture,  a  miscellany. 

1668  even  Ben.  Johnson  himself  in  Sejanus  and  Catitine  has  given  us  this 
Oleo  of  a  Play:  Drvden,  Ess.  Dram.  Po.,  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  12  (i;oi>  1670 

eat  nothing  but  Potages.  Fricases^  and  Ragusts,  your  Cnampinions,  Coxcombs 
and  Pallats,  your  Anooilles,  your  Lange  de  porceau,  your  Bi&lu  and  your  Olio's: 
Shadwbll,  SuU.  Lovers,  v.  p.  71.  1691  entertain  them  with  a  Play  in  the 

King's  Box  at  the  Theatre,  and  afterwards  with  a  fashionable  Oglio  at  Lockets: 
Reasons  0/ Mr.  Bays,  &'c.,  p.  17.  1703   I  vrill  eat  my  Spanish  Olio  still : 

Wvcherlbv,  Gent.  Dane.  Mast.,  it.  p.  x6.  1709   But  being  left  only  to  her 

self,  there  was  a  perfect  Olio  in  her  manner,  of  what  she  saw,  what  she  imagined, 
what  she  had  read,  and  what  she  ambitiorid',  Mrs.  Manlev,  New  Atal., 
Vol.  II.  p.  321  (snd  £d.).  1743  a  caldron  of  pottage,  which  might  be  called 

a  Spanish  olio,  made  of  all  sorts  of  oflal  from  the  kitchen:  R.  North,  Lives  of 
Norths,  Vol.  II.  p.  404  (1826).  1807  this  olio  of  documents:  Bkrespord, 

Miseries,  VoL  11.  p.  146  (sih  Ed.): 

olio:  It    See  oglio. 

olla,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  round  earthen  pot,  a  pipkin ;  'a  dish  com- 
posed of  various  kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables. 

1638  the  bojrling  of  their  Olla:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  LVe  of  Guzman, 
Ft.  1.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  no.  1680   He  can  marinat  fish,  nulce  geUies...he  is 

passing  good  for  an  ollia'.  Howell,  Lett.,  v.  xxxviiL  p.  42  (1645).  1674 

We  neither  Bisque  nor  Ollias  shall  advance  |  From  Spanish  Novel,  or  from 
French  Romance:  Carroi-  Engl.  Princess,  ProL  1698—1700  Cohgrevb, 
JfV  of  0<*  K^orld,  in  Leigh  Hunt's  OU  Dramatists  (1880).  IT.  L.  K. 
Oliphant]  1771  for  though  an  olla  is  a  high-flavoured  dish,  1  could  not  bear 

to  dine  on  it  every  day  of  my  life:  Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  98/1  (1882); 
1844  an  omelette  or  a  greasy  olla,  that  they  would  give  us  in  a  posada :  Lord 
Bbacohspibld,  Coningsby,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  i.  p.  115  (i88i)l  1870  Such  a  car- 


nation was  once  tended  by  a  village  girl. ..so  poor  that  she  had  nothing  to  grow  it 
in  but  a  broken  oOa :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  PatraMtu,  p.  145. 

*olla  podrida, /Ar.:  Sp.,  'putrid  pot':  a  dish  of  various 
kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables  cut  sinall  and  stewed ;  hence, 
nutaph.  a  medley,  a  miscellaneous  mixture. 

1694  Bring  forth  the  pot  It  is  an  Olla  Podrida :  B.  Jonson,  Masfues 
fVoL  11.),  p.  no  (1640X  1680  Ha  will  tdl  your  Ladiship  that  the  reverend 

Matron  the  olla  podrida  hath  intellectualls  and  senses:   Howell,  Lett.,  v. 
xxxviiL  p.  42  (1645).  1664  it  is  no  Paradox  (such  an  Olla  podrida  are  we 

grown  to)  to  say,  we  cannot   see  Audience  for  Preachers:  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  95.  1666  This  Olla-^odrida  was  so  cook t  that  the  distinction 


>.«.».,  A  ^  ii.  u».  ui.  ^.M.  J(v.  ui  otuiHU&ync 

Nov.  Lii.,  Vol.  III.  p.  637/1  (1821).  1818  This  Olla  Podrida  of  sacred  andpro- 
fane  literature :  Lady  Morgan,  PI.  Macarthy^  VoL  11.  ch.  i.  p.  17  (1819).  IftU 
I  mean  to  say  that  olla  podrida  is  good  in  Spain. ..sauerioraut  is  good  in  Gemany: 
Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays^  **.,  p.  37*  (18B5).  1860  an  oUa  podrida  of 

notes :  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  Vol.  i.  p.  86.  1866  Her  notes  are 

the  most  delicious  olla  podrida  of  news,  mots,  historiettes,  and  little  tit-bits  of 
confidence  imaginable:  Ouii>A,  Straihmon,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  za 

olIa(]i),  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay,  dla :  a  leaf  of  the  pal- 
VKfCtk  (,q.v.),  esp.  prepared  for  writing  upon,  often  called 
caojan  (?.'«.). 

1636  he  sent  another  mandate,  that  he  should  do  nothing  till  he  had  an  Olla 
or  Letter  written  with  his  hand  in  letters  of  gold :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11. 
Bk.  X.  p.  1728. 

Olympiad,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Ofympias,  pL  Olympiades  (or 
Fr.  Olympiade),  fr.  Gk.  'OXv^tTtar :  the  interval  of  four  years 
between  two  consecutive  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games, 
by  which  the  Greeks  computed  time,  the  year  776  B.C  being 
taken  as  the  first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad. 

abt.  1633  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  reken  by  Olympiades,  whiche  beo  foure 
ycre :  the  Romaynes  by  lustres,  whiche  ben  fyue  yeres ;  and  by  indicions  that 
ben  made  of  thre  lustres:  Du  Wes,  in  Intrvd,  Doc.  InitL,  p.  1079 (Paris,  1852). 
1078  The  honourable  exercyses  called  Olimpiades,  celebrated  in  Grecia :  T(h.) 
P(roctbr],  KhowI,  Warres,  Bk.  \.  ch.  xL  fol.  34  r*.  1690  sometime  twentie 
or  thirtie  Ol^piads,  sometime  more,  sometime  Icsse :  L.  Lloyd,  Consent  of 
Time,  Ep.,  sig.  a  2  r".  1601  the  originall  and  beginning  of  the  Olympiads : 

Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  36,  ch.  5,  VoL  11.  p.  564.  bef  1603  the  a. 

yeare  of  the  hundred  and  second  Olympiade:  North,  {Lives  of  Epamin,,  6»c., 
added  to)  Plutarch,  p.  11 18  (161a).  1776  This  image  was  placed  in  the 

temple  in  the  first  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  45. 
1816  In  the  8th  olympiad  Romulus  placed  liis  statue... :  J.  Dallawav,  Of 
Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  253. 

*01ympian,  01]rmpi&  pertaining  to  Olympoa  {q.  v.)  or  to 
Olympia,  in  Ancient  Elis,  where  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
games  were  celebrated. 

1603  our  Olympian  or  celestiall  earth :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1329. 
1781  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  expence  of  the  city:  Gibbon, 
Decl.  &'  Fall,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  119  (1813).  1886  It  displays. ..the  cha- 

racteristics...which,  combined  as  they  are  with  an  almost  Olympian  ruthlessness 
towards  his  own  creations,  might. ..have  made  of  Mr.  Hardy  a  great  dramatist : 
Atheneeum,  May  29,  p.  711/1. 

«01ympns:  Latfr.  Gk.*OXwfiiror:  Gk.MythoL:  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  sometimes  identified  with  Mount  Olympus  in 
Thessaly;  Heaven. 


f  1683  Thy  soul  God  gladdelh  with  saincu  in  blessed  Olympus:  R.  Stany- 
urst,  Tr.  Virgil's  Aen.,i>'c.,f.  152(1880).  1688  Now  climbeth  Tamora 

lympus'  top,  I  Safe  out  of  Fortune's  shot:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  ii.  i,  i.        1608 

if  be  [Homer]  divided  the  universall  frame  of  All  into  five  worlds :  to  wit. 


Olympus'  top,  |  Safe  out  of  Fortune's  shot:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  iL  i,  i.  1608 
as  if  be  [Homer]  divided  the  universall  frame  of  All  into  five  worlds :  to  wit. 
Heaven,  Water,  Aire,  Earth,  and  Olympus ;  of  which,  he  leaveth  two  to  be 
common,  namely.  Earth,  to  All  beneath;  and  Olympus,  to  All  above:  Holland, 
Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1335.  *1876  at  the  base  of  Kylai,  the  Hindu  Olympus: 

Times,  May  15.  [St.]  1878  The  gods  of  the  Buddhist  Olympus:  J.  Pavn, 
By  Proxy,  Vol  1.  ch.  lii.  p.  25.  1890   It  seems  to  bear  a  resemblance  to... 

those  volumes.. .that  are  culled  from  the  writings  of  an  author. ..whom  the  fervour 
of  his  admiren  has  aJr«ady  elevated  to  Olympus:  Atheneeum,  Oct.  11,  p.  476/1. 

omadhann,  sb.:  Ir.  (cf.  GaeL  amadin):  a  simpleton,  a 
madman. 

1884  the  noble  omadhauns :  M.  Davitt,  in  Times,  Oct.  27.    [N.  &  Q.) 

omtoe,  omber,  hombre,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  hombre,  or  Fr. 
ombre :  name  of  a  Spanish  game  at  cards,  played  by  three  or 
more  persons  with  forty  cards.    See  basto,  coicUlle,  malillio. 

1668  we  had  sate  up  very  late  at  Ombre  in  the  Country:  Drvden,  lyild 
Gallant,  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  47  (1701).  1674  There  are  several  sorts  of  this 

Game  called  L'Ombre^  but  that  which  is  the  chief  is  called  Renegado,  at  which 
three  only  can  play :  Compl.  Gamester,  p.  97.  1676   Get  the  Hombre  Cards 

ready  in  the  next  Room :  Wvcherlbv,  Plain-Dealer,  iL  p.  26  (1681).  —  You 
will  not  make  one  at  Hombre?  ib.,  p.  27.  1679    For  these,  [you]  at  Beast 

and  L'horabrewooe,  1  And  play  for  Love  and  Money  too :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras, 
Pt.  HI.  Cant.  i.  p.  53.  1696  keep  him  to  play  at  Ombre  with  us;  Vanbrugh, 
Relapse,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  71  (1776X  1704  Such  Roaps  of  Pearl  her  Arms 

incumber,  |  She  scarce  can  deal  the  Cards  at  Ombre:  Sir  Geo.  Etheregb, 
U^ht.,  p.  382.  1709  My  Lady  call'd  for  Cards,  we  went  to  Ombre:  Mrs. 

Manlev,  New  Atal,  VoL  11.  p.  89  (2nd  Ed.).  1713  instead  of  entertaining 


you  if  we  three  sat  soberly  down,  to  kiU  aa  hour  at  OmbreT  Cibber,  Vanbrugh's 
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OMBRES   CHINOISES 


Pnv.  Huth.t  t  Wks.,  Vol.  u.  p.  955  (1776).  —  get  the  omhrt-xaSHt,  and  cards: 
ib.  1789  see  people  play  at  ombre  and  taroc :  Gray,  Letters^  No.  xxix.  Vol.  i, 
p.  61  (1810).  1792  tne  remaining  ladies  and  gentlemen  divided  into  two  or 

three  parties  at  ombre:  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  QucU.,  Vol.  m.  p.  66.  1M8  It 

was  there  that  Egalit^  Orleans  roasted  partmges  on  the  night  when  he  and  the 
Marquis  of  Steyne  won  a  hundred  thousand  from  a  great  personage  at  hombre : 
Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  ch.  xIvU.    (L.) 

ombres  chinoifles,  pkr, :  Fr. :  shadow  pantomime. 

1889  A  murder  [in  the  play]  was  shown,  not  too  successfully,  by  means  of  the 
tmibret  chittoises  I  Athemeum,  May  as,  p.  673/3. 

omedwanr,  sb, :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  ummedwdr,=^an  ex- 
pectant': one  who  is  seeking  employment. 

1884  Speak  of  me  as  Ghoolam  Hoosein  the  Oroedwar,  occupying  your 
bungalow  until  he  gets  a  situation :  BahoCf  \<A.  i.  ch.  xu.  p.  303. 

dmega,  sb, :  Late  Gk. «  lUya :  name  of  the  last  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet ;  hence,  metapk,  the  end,  the  final  develop- 
ment   See  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  omicron. 

1886  These  two  volumes  may  be  considered  as  the  omega  of  Hebrew  biblio- 
graphy: Atkenoimt^  Dec  36,  p.  S63/3. 

^omelette,  sb. :  Fr.,  earlier  aumelette  (Cotgr.),  apulette :  a 
light  pancake.  Anglicised  in  17  c*  as  om{e)Ui^  aumelet^ 
an^e)teL 

[1611  AumeUtie  d*etufi.  An  Omelet;  or  j^ancalce  made  of  egs:  Cotcr.1 
1763  On  meagre  days  they  eat  fish,  omelettes,  fried  beans,  fricassees  of  eggs  and 
onions:  Smollett.  France *•  /^HTt  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  a8a  (1817).  1818 

can  toss  up  an  omelette,  and  fry  a  bit  of  fish  on  maigre  days:  Lady  Morgan, 
Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  i.  en.  v>  p.  398  (1819).  1843  tor  In  Spain  they're  in  chi^ 

eaters  |  Of  omelettes  and  gariick:  BARHAM^/ftfv^.Zr^..  p.  371  (1879^  *18T8 
They  may  have  taught  ^oung  ladies  to  make  omelettes  and  **croquis,"  but  the 
English  middle-cla^  kitchen  is  still  a  temple  of  waste  and  monotony:  Lloyd's 
H^kly.,  May  12,  p.  3.    [St.] 

*dmen,  sb, :  Lat. :  a  prophetic  sign,  a  portent,  an  augury. 

tl682  Heere  for  a  first  omen  foure  fayre  steeds  snow  whit  I  marcked: 
R.  Stanvhurst,  Tr.  Virgil's  Aen.,  Bk.  in.  p.  87  (1880).  1600  I  take  it  for 
DO  good  omen,  to  find  mine  Honor  so  delected :  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rtv.,  iv.  3, 
Wks.,p.  33x(i6t6).  1607  Meeting  so  faire  an  omen  as  your  selfe:  A.  Brewer, 
Lingua^  i.  8,  sig.  C  i  r".  1662  When  the  hoste  had  escaped  from  the  Immo- 

lator  (a  direful  omen  for  the  sacrifice  to  avoid  the  Altar):  J.  Gaulb,  Mag-astro- 
mancer,  p.  300.  1668  Good  omens'.  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriota^h,,  p.  59. 

1664  Pray  H^$ven,  divert  the  fatal  omen :  S.  Butler,  Hndu>ras,  Pt.  11.  Cant, 
iii.  p.  164.  1676   May  thy  words  Prophetick  be,  |  I  take  the  Onun.  let  him 

die  by  me:  Drydbn,  Aurtn^t'Z,,  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  27  (1701).  1688  I  defy 
the  Omen:  Shadwbll,  Squtre 0/ Ahatutj^.  p.  30(1699).  1718  This  day, 

black  Omens  threat  the  brightest  Fair  |  That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful  ^irit's 
care:   Vov^,Rafe  0/ Lock,  it.  loi.  bef.  1783   Hackney  libellers... like 

Nocturnal  Tcneeriot,.,fitw  about  as  Omens  of  Mischief:  R.  North,  Fxamcn, 
I.  I.  7,  p.  18  (i7^)l  1764  the  dreadful  salutation  of  the  preceding  night, 

which  she  considered  as  an  omen  of  death :  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom^ 
di.  xxiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  188  (1817).  1763  There  needs  only  a  bad  omen 

to  cause  them  to  return:  Father  Charlevoix,  ^cr^.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  320. 
1816  I  am  very  glad  that  the  handwriting  was  a  favourable  omen  of  the  mo^raU 
of  the  piece:  Byron,  b  Moore's  Life,  Vol  iii.  p.  333  (1833). 

omer:  Eng.fr.  Heb.    See  homerl 

omicron,  sb, :  Gk.  o  /iiKpov,«*  little  O',  ue,  short  O,  opposed 
to  omega  {q>v,)x  name  of  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  The  O-character  was  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  ^ain^  a  peculiar  guttural  spirant,  repre- 
sented in  this  work  by  *. 

omission  {=.  ±  z.\  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  omission :  the  act  of 
omitting,  neglecting,  or  excluding ;  that  which  is  omitted  or 
left  out. 

1606  Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary  |  Seals  a  commisuon  to  a  bbnk  of 
danger :  Shaks.,  Troll.,  iii.  3,  3».  1660  O  the  sottish  omiasion  of  this 

gentleman  I  Evelyn,  Diaryt  Vol.  i.  p.  355  (1873). 

omla(h),  sb, :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  ^omala^  pi.  of  *dmil'.  a 
staff  of  native  clerks  or  officials  of  a  civil  court.    See  anmiL 

abt  1778  I  was  at  this  place  met  by  the  Omlah  or  officers  belonging  to  the 
esublishment :  In  Lord  Lindsay's  Lives  0/  Lindsays,  iii.  167  (1849).  [Yulel 
1834  the  table  surrounded  by  the  Amlah  and  the  Mookhtars:  Badoo,  VoL  i. 
ch.  xvii.  p.  303.  1866  At  the  worst  we  will  hint  to  the  Omlahs  to  discover 

a  fast  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  keep  with  great  solemnity :  G.  O.  Tre- 
VSLVan,  Dawk  BunealoTv.  in  Fraser's  Mag.,  ucxiil  300.  [Yule]  1872  The 
venality  and  turpitude  of  tne  native  amla  of  our  courts  nave  long  been  bywords  : 
Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  vL  p.  353.' 

Ommeraude:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Omrah. 

«onm6  igndtnm  pro  magniflco  est,  phr. :  Lat. :  whatever 
is  unknown  is  taken  to  be  grand  (of  exaggerated  importance, 
power,  difficulty,  &c.).    Tac,  Agric,^  30. 

1830  ihe  maxim  omne  ignotum/ro  m4^m/!co...does  not  apply  to  the  present 
case:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  49,  p.  ssi.  1840  Barham,  Ingoids.  Lef.^  p.  10 

^1865).  1878  The  nne  old  quotation  omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico  is  m  thb 

instance  (the  contempt  of  the  Chmese  for  strangers]  sadly  out  of  place :  J.  Pavn, 
By  Proxy,  Vol.  I.  ch.  t  p.  3.  1883  It  may  be  that  man,  knowing  his  own 

inferiority  of  size  and  strength  as  a)mpared  to  numy  gigantic  animals  living  either 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  water,  and  also  on  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico  prin- 
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ciple,  looks  upon  the  whale  «s  the  very  embodiment  of  nae  and  strength :  Buck- 
land,  NoUt  axd  yottings,  p.  313. 

omne  mSjns  contiiiet  in  se  minns,  phr.:  Late  Lat.-. 
every  greater  contains  in  itself  the  less. 

1609  Omne  majut  contiiut  in  u  minut,  the  less  b  involved  in  the  greater : 
N.  Hakdy,  »<  Et.  JakH,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  377/1  (i86sX  1788  Hon.  Wal- 

POLS,  Lrltm,  Vol.  III.  p.  138  (1857). 

*onme  tulit  pnnctnm  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci,/^r.: 
LaL :  he  has  carried  every  vote,  who  has  combined  the  useful 
with  the  pleasant.    Hor.,  A.  P.,  343. 

1S88  Grbbne,  Ptrimabs,  Motto.  1S91  as  Ueract  sayth,  Onmt  tulit 

fuHCtum  qui  miscuit  vtiU  dulci,  he  that  can  mingle  the  sweete  and  the  whole- 
some, the  pleasaunt  &  the  profitable,  he  b  indeed  an  absolute  good  writer :  Sir 
John  Harrington,  Apal.  Pott.,  in  Haslewood's  Eug.  Pcett  A*  Potty,  Vol.  it. 
p.  133  (1815).  1608  I'll  give  you  your  due :  omnt  tulit pututum,  you  have 

always  kept  fine  punks  in  your  house,  that's  for  pleasure,  qui  miscuit  utilt  dulci, 
and  I  have  had  sweet  pawns  from  'em  :  Midolkton,  Fivt  Gallaxtt,  i.  i,  Wks., 


Vol.  III.  p.  133  (1885). 

pUMCtum:  fivELVN,  Comsf.,  Vol,  III.  p.  aas  (liijii. 


1670  and  he  (I  think)  who  attends  to  thb,  omiu  tulit 
t/..  Vol.  III.  p.  aa3  (187a).  1808  A.  Trollops, 

Tkrit  Clerks,  Vol.  II.  ch.  ui.  p.  56. 


omnes :  Lat    See  exeunt. 

onmes  sttilti  inadninnt,  fhr. :  Lat :  all  fools  are  mad. 

1743  the  philosophic  adage,  Omnes  stulti  insaniumtt  R.  North,  Lives  0/ 
Norths,  Vol.  n.  p.  355  (i8a6). 

omnia  vincit  amor:  Lat.    See  amor  vindt  omnia. 

^omnibus,  adj.  and  sb. :  dat  pi.  of  Lat  omnis,  =  'all', 
'every':  ///.  'for all',  intended  to  comprehend  or  include  all 
cases  or  things;  a  large  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  carrying 
passengers,  shortened  to  'dus ;  a  large  box  at  a  theatre  on  a 
level  with  and  communicating  with  the  stage,  also  called 
omnibtis-box. 

1847  in  a  cab  or  a  'bus:  Barham,  IngoUs.  Leg.,  p.  430  (1865).  1880  a 

city  omnibus  would  put  him  down  at  the  gate  :  Thackeray,  Ptndtnnis,  Vot  I. 
ch.  xjcvtii.  p.  313  (1870).  1868    one  morning  the  Bus  came  for  Edward : 

C.  Rkadr,  Hard  Cash,  Vol.  I.  p.  8.  *1878  Habits  then  rife,  thy  "  Bottle' 
well  betrays,  I  Also  thy  "Omnibus"  the  scene  conveys :  Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  19, 
p.  ^3.     [St.]  1889  The  light  street  railway  is  intermediate  between  the 

undergrotmd  railway  and  the  omnibus:  Athtnteutn,  Sept.  10,  p.  343/3. 

'omnigathemm,  omninm-gathenun,  sb.\  macaronic 
Lat,  fr.  <?»««««»«,= 'of  all',  gen.  of  <w««m,=» 'every',  'all',  and 
Eng.  gather:  a  promiscuous  collection,  a  confused  medley. 

1876  a  fortnight  in  providing  a  little  company  of  omni  eatharums,  taken  up 
on  the  sudden  to  serve  at  sea ;  J.  DsB,  in  Arber's  Enf.  Ganwr,  Vol.  11.  p.  63 
(1879).  1879  they  were  a  rash  confused  multitude  ofOninigathenira  together: 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  501  (1613).  1602  they  haue  made  religion. ..a  verv 

hotch  potch  of  omnium  gitlurum,  religious  secular,  cltargicail,  leucall...uaA  all 
without  order :  W.  Watson,  QuodlibtU  o/Rtlig.  A"  State,  p.  ^3.  1608  Her 
own  husband,  upon  the  late  discovery  of  a  crew  of  narTow.runeo,  strait-laced,  yet 
loose-bodied  dames,  with  a  rout  of  omnium-gatherums,  assembled  by  the  tide  of 
the  Family  of  Love :  Middleton,  Family  0/  Love,  v.  3,  Wks,  Vol.  in.  p.  100 
(1885X  1630  And  there  1  haue  the  hands  of  Knights  and  Squires :  |  And 

Omnium  gatheruut  cheating  knaues  and  lyers :  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 
LI  3  p'/i.  1648  being  come  omnium  gathtrum  into  the  Conuocation-house: 
Mtrc.  Acad,,  No.  i,  p.  4.  bef.  1684   But  in  King  Charles's  time,  there  has 

been  nothing  hut  Frtnch^xaxm  and  the  Cushion  Dance,  omnium  gatherum, 
tolly,  polly,  Coite  come  toite :  Sbldbn,  Tailt-  Talk,  p.  6a  (1868).  1884  In  a 
very  few  months  her  cheeks  were  blooming  and  dimpling  with  smiles  again,  and 
she  was  telling  us  how  her  party  was  an  omnium  gatherum :  Thackeray,  AVtv- 
comet,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xxv.  p.  387  (1879), 

«oniiiinm,  j3. :  Lat,  gen.  pi.  of  omttis,='' a.U',  'every':  on 
the  English  Stock  Exdiange,  the  aggregate  value  of  a  loan 
which  is  distributed  into  different  kinds  of  stock ;  an  absorb- 
ing interest  (Hare). 

1766  My  only  wish  at  present,  my  omnium,  as  I  may  call  it :  Colman, 
Clandestine  Marriage,  iv.    [C] 

♦onmivora,  sb.p/. :  fr.  Lat  i>mm'vorus,  =  *  devouring  every- 
thing': name  given  to  beasts  and  birds  collectively  which 
are  both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous. 

omphalos,  sb.:  Gk.  <S/<0<iX&r,=' navel':  a  boss;  a  sacred 
stone  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  fabled  to  be  the 
exact  centre  of  the  earth. 

1888  it  b  the  very  omphalos,  cynosure,  and  soul,  around  which  the  town,  as 
a  body,  has  organised  itself:  C  Kihgslbv,  Westward  Ho,  ch.  xii.  p.  333  (1890). 

Omra(h),\r^.  (^/.  used  as  sing:):  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab. 
omard,  pi.  of  amir:  a  grandee  of  a  Mohammedan  court. 
See  Ameer. 

1616  Two  Omrahs  who  are  great  Commanders;  Sir  Th.  Rob.  [Yule] 
1632  The  umpras  father  came  to  vizet  me :  R.  Cocks,  Diar/r,  VoL  IL  p.  53 
(1883).  1628  presently  came  a  great  Ombra...^nd  tooke  him  in  the  Castle : 

Purchas,  Pilfirims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  427.  —  t^o  Vmbras :  it.,  p.  570.  1634 
he  made  all  his  Vmbreavts  or  Noble  men,  sweate  by  their  Alcoran:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  30.  1662  under  the  Command  of  several  other  Lords, 

of  their  quality,  whom  they  call  Ommeraudts:  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandtlsla,  Bk.  i. 
p.  40  (i6<9).  1678  You,  the  bold  Omrah  tumble  from  the  Wall :  Drydek, 
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Aurenrt-Z.,  U.  Wlo.,  Vol.  II.  p.  13  (i;oiX  16M  •  great  Court,  where  the 

Omnn,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  'Cons  of  the  Kingdom,  such  as  the  Bathcli  in 
Turkty,  and  the  Ktm't  in  Ptnim^\Lxm  Cuaid  in  Person...  Omrah't:  J.  P.,  Tr. 
Ttmnutr't  Trav.,  VoL  i.  Pt.  2,  Bk.  1,  p.  46. 

on,  sb.:  Gk.  Sv,  neut.  of  »v,  pres.  part,  of  <2rai,a>'to  be': 
Plato's  ro  hv,  the  universal  existence  or  essence. 

IMO  Btutut,  Plato's  Oh  :  H.  More,  Psych.,  ill.  iiL  ig,  p.  160  (i6^7X 
MT8  Bnt  then  when  again,  he  called  his  Oat  or  Bm,  Omr.  he  gave  occasion 
Siereby  to  some,  to  mianel  with  him,  as  making  the  same  both  0>u  and  MoHjr: 
CuowoRTH,  Inlttl.  Syst,,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  386. 

on  cai  me  on,  pkr. :  Gk.  ov  ica<  fsi;  w :  being  and  not  being, 
existence  and  non-existence.  Restored  by  Mr.  Bullen  in  the 
quot.  for  Oncaymceon. 

bef.  1593  Bid  on  cai  me  on  farewell,  Galen  come:  Marlowb,  Fautttu,  i. 
(Bullen,  18S4). 

♦<m  dlt,/*r. :  Fr.,  'people  say',  'it  is  said'. 
I.    it  is  said. 

1814  ...has  been  exiled  from  Paris,  <m  dit,  for  saying  the  Bourbons  wese  old 
women :  Bvron,  b  Moore's  Lift,  Vol.  ill.  p.  107  (1833).  18S9  On  dit,  she 

has  got  hold  of  some  letters :  Lord  Beaconspield,  VimHg  Dukt,  Bk,  v.  ch.  xii. 
p  3S0  (1881).  1840  On  dit,  that  the  Sultan,  the  great  father  of  change,  is 

about  to  operate  a  change  in  these  matten  also :  Fraser,  Koordiatan,  ^c, 
VoL  II.  Let.  xvii.  p.  406. 

3.  with  pL  on  dits  in  Eng.  use,  an  atom  of  gossip,  some- 
thing reported  on  hearsay. 

18S8  She  was  no  retailer  of  scandalous  "on  dits":  Edin.  Rm.,  Vol.  43, 
p.  403.  1845  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  passage  in  which  the 

most  serious... charges  against  Eraiiti  are  not  either  passed  over  altogether,  or 
treated  as  the  mere  on  dits  at  th«  town:  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  i. 
p.  ^0857).  1850  Then  come  the  domestic  on  dits  of  Vienna  with  the  current 
topics  of  conversation :  Household  Wards,  Aug.  34,  p.  51^1.  187T  the  ordi- 
nary on  dits  about  ordinary  marriages,  scandals,  scrapes :  L.  W,  M.  Locehart, 
Misu  is  Tkint,  ch.  iii.  p.  38  (1879X 

onager  {±  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  onager,  onagrus,  fr.  Gk. 
Svaypot :  a  wild  ass ;  an  ancient  military  engine  for  casting 
stones. 

1600  Bnffles,  wild  asses  called  by  the  Greekes  Onagri^and  Dantes  (of  whose 
hard  skins  they  make  all  their  targets):  John  Porv,  Tr.  Ltt^s  Hist.  A/r., 
Introd.,  p.  39.  1M9  a  Scorpion  (because  standing  upright,  it  hath  a  sharpe 

pricke  above,  unto  which  also  the  modeme  time  hath  imposed  the  name  of  Onager, 
>.  a  wiM  asse...):  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xxiii.  ch.  iiL  p.  ^n. 

ongle  {IL  —),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  a  talon,  a  claw.    Hare. 

1646  the  Leopard  who  by  the  natnrall  hatred  he  beares  to  man  useth  to  tean 
his  image  with  his  oodles  and  teeth,  when  he  cannot  exercise  his  fury  upon  his 
body:  Howell,  Ltms  Xlll.,  p.  7a 

ongU,  adj. :  Fr. :  with  talons  or  claws  (of  heraldic  birds 
and  beasts  which  have  talons  or  claws  of  a  different  tincture 
from  the  body). 

onocentanr  {.!■:.  J.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  onocentaurus,  fr. 
Gk.  ovoKiyravpot ;  a  centaur  with  the  body  of  an  ass  instead 
of  that  of  a  horse.    See  centanr. 

UWT  The  Onactniattrt  is...balfe  a  Bull  &  halfe  ab  Asse:  J.  Maplet,  Greene 
For.,  fol.  95  f. 

onocrotalns,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  oKoxporoXot:  a  pelican  ('cor- 
morant' in  the  Authorised  Version). 

abt.  1400  onacrotalus:  WycUffite  BiiU,  Isuah,  xxxiv.  11. 

onomaaticon,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  dmiuumKbo,  neut.  of 
ovo/sooTuos, = 'pertaining  to  names ' :  a  list  of  words  or  names, 
a  glossary,  a  vocabulary. 

onomatopoeia,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  dvo/iaro7roiia,='the 
making  of  a  name  (or  names)' :  the  formation  of  words  by  a 
vocal  imitation  of  a  sound  produced  by  or  associated  with 
an  object  to  be  named. 

1689  Pvttbhham,  Etv-  Foes.,  p.  103  (i869>  1654—6  J.  Trapp,  Com. 
Old  Test.,  Vol.  L  p.  571/1  (1867).  1885  Lord  Tennyson  has  frequently  shown 
himself  to  be  such  a  master  of  onomatopceia :  Atkemtum,  Dec.  36,  p.  833/t. 

(vTMt  8v,  phr. :  Gk. :  really  existent,  real  existence.  See 
on. 

1839  the  universe  in  relation  to  its  cause,  is  the  real,  the  actual,  the  wrut  or : 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  50,  p.  319. 

*onn8,  sb. :  Lat. :  burden,  responsibility. 

1745  I  should  acquiesce  under  the  first  onus,  and  stir  no  further:  In  J.  H. 
Jesse's  Geo.  Setwyn  &•  Contemfomries,  Vol.  1.  p.  98  (1883X  1803  The 

Colonel  will  not  authorise  anjr  deviation  from  the  established  rules  of  the  service, 
which  lay  the  onus  of  providmg  carnage  for  the  sick  on  the  officers  commanding 
Native  corps:  Wellington,  Ditp.,  VoL  i.  p.  310  ('844).  1838  the  honours 

and  onus  of  mathematical  lecturer :  Lord  Lttton,  PelktUHj  ch.  Ixiii.  p.  103 
{1859).  1887  but  I  believe  more  of  the  0N«x  of  obtaining  justice  falls  on  the 

injured  partv:  I.  F.  Cooper,  Eunfe,  VoL  1.  p.  94.  1860  All  he  would  have 
wanted  would  uve  been  to  be  relieved  from  the  onus  of  her  presence ;  Once  a 
Week,  Apr.  7,  p.  333/1. 
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1S06  and  here,  as  the  cnut  ^robandi  lies  properly  on  you,  I  open 
1  to  bring  forward  a  few  particular  thunderclaps :  Bkrespord,  Mu 


you 
legitimacy 


*onn8  probandii/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  the  burden  of  proving, 
the  obligation  under  which  a  person  who  propounds  a  charge 
or  an  assumption,  rests  of  proving  the  same. 

inly  challenge 

wiuiK  lui  w«<u  tt  icr  wtf  ut;uiAi  mumicii,  iniw, .  &j»Hn9rv/ivi^,  *mU<'  *"i  .OL  I. 

(5th  Ed-X  1839   the  onus  froiandi  is  upon  the  party  calling  his 

acy  in  9uestion:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  49,  p.  199.  1889—47  toe  onus  fro- 
batuti  rests  with  those  who  make  the  assumption :  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  &•  Piys., 
Vol.  III.  p.  147/a.  1889  She  claims  that..."lhe  Roll  contains  not  more  iban 

ten  *roved  interpoUtions."  Mow  this  is  entirely,  of  course,  a  matter  of  the  onus 
proSandi:  Atkensrum,  Apr.  37,  p.  531/1. 

onyclia,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  otnna,  ace.  of  Sw{:  the  shell  of  a 
kind  of  mollusc,  which  when  burnt  gives  out  an  odor  like 
musk. 

abt.  1400  swete  smellynge  thinges,  staeten,  and  ooycha :  Wycliffite  Bitle, 
Exod.,  XXX.  34.        VSil  Biile,l.c. 

onychites,  Late  Lat ;  onychitis,  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  imximis 
(or-trit)  XtA>{,= 'onyx-like  stone':  sb.:  an  onyx.  Anglicised 
as  onychile  {iL  z.  J.),  a  variety  of  Oriental  alabaster. 

1569  Of  the  aforesayd  Jewels  sent  by  Otto,  one  was  a  predous  vessell  of  stone 
called  Onychites,  which  was  of  such  deerenesse  aiid  also  so  finely  and  arlificiajly 
wrought,  that  it  appered  to  nmns  sight  that  grene  come  had  growne  vrithin  it : 
Grafton,  Ckron.,  Ft.  vii.  p.  147. 

onyx,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  oM;{,='a  nail',  'a  kind  of  gem',  'a 
yellowish  marble'.     Early  Anglicised  through  Fr.  as  oniche. 

1.  a  kind  of  quartz,  the  structure  of  which  is  characterised 
by  layers  of  different  colors,  much  used  for  cameos. 

1567  It  hath  many  kindes  as  Sardonix,  so  called  that  by  commixture  of  the 
Onix  which  is  white  and  Sardus  which  is  red,  it  becommeth  but  one  of  them 
both :  J.  Maplet,  Greens  For.,  foL  16  V.  1679  written  in  Ubles  of  Onyx : 

North,  Tr. /'/>/<»rA,  p.  938  (1613X  1601  the  flecks  or  spots  of  the  onyx: 

Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  If.  H.,  Bk.  34,  ch.  10,  VoL  11.  p.  506.  1816  the  onyx 

frequently  consisting  of  two  or  more  laminse  of  different  shades  was  preferred : 
J.  Dallawav,  0/Stat.  A*  Sculpt.,  p.  397  mU. 

2.  a  box  or  casket  made  of  the  said  material. 

1600  kept  in  an  onyx:  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk,  Rev.,  v.  4,  WHcs.,  p.  348(1616). 

*onza  (de  oro),  sb, :  Sp. :  a  large  gold  coin,  a  doubloon. 

1846  The  gold  coinage  of  Spain  is  magnificent.  The  largest  piece,  the  onna, 
is  generally  worth  more  than  £y.  6.  o :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  4. 
*lvT5  Had  he  not  his  girdle  of  hudlyeamed  ontas  ?  Times,  Oct.  4,  p.  4/6.  (St. ) 

ood,  'ood,  sb. :  Arab,  'ed:  an  Arabian  or  Moorish  lute. 

1876  they  can  play  the  'Ood,  Kaneon,  and  7<ir(the  lute,  dulcimer,  and  tam- 
bourine): Comkill Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  393. 

ooeban:  Jap.    See  obang. 

oolema(h):  Arab.    Seenlema. 

oomiac,oomiak:  Esquimaux.    See  nmiack. 

Oomrah:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Omrab. 

oorali :  native  S.  Amer.    See  wonialL 

opal  {li-  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  opale :  a  lustrous  gem,  many 
varieties  of  which  present  a  rich  play  of  colors.  It  is  an 
amorphous  kind  of  silica  combined  with  water. 

1598  Opalo,  a  diuers  coloured  precious  stone  called  an  Opale,  wherein  ap* 
peareth  the  firie  brightness  of  the  Carbuncle,  the  shining  purple  colour  of  the 
Amathist,  the  greene  lustre  of  the  Emeralde,  all  shining  togither  with  an  in. 
credible  mixture:  Florio.  1601  Opale :  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  3;;, 
ch.  6,  VoL  n.  p.  614.  1601  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal;  Shaks.,  7*tc.  ^'.,  u. 

4,  77.  1658  a  kinde  of  OpeUe  yet  maintaining  a  blewish  colour;  Sir  'Th. 
Brown,  Hydrittapk.,  p.  33. 

^opera,  sb.:  It.:  (a)  a  musical  drama;  a  theatre  where 
operas  are  performed;  also,  (b)  in  combin.  as  opera-cloak, 
opera-dancer,  opera-girl,  opera-glass,  opera-hat,  opera-house. 

a.  1644  In  the  Senate-House:. .they. ..entertain  the  people  with  public  shows 
and  operas:  EvELVN,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  100  (1873).  1651  To  the  Palace 
Cardinal,  where  the  Master  m  the  Ceremonies  placed  me  to  sec  the  royal  masque, 
or  opera:  ib,,  p.  377.  1661  One  Monday  1  was  at  the  new  aprer,  and  I 

chanced  to  sett  next  to  Mr.  Lane:  Hatton  Corresp.,  Vol.  1.  p.  ai  (1878X 
1664  It  is  an  Antickristian  Opera,  \  Much  us'd  in  midnight-times  of  Popery: 

5.  Butler,  Hudibras,  PL  IL  Cant.  iL  p.  las.  1670  the  Scenes  which 
Adom'd  this  Work,  he  had  from  the  Italian  OpertCs:  Dsvden,  Ess.  on  Heroick 
Plays,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  381  (1701).              1711  Arsinoe  was  the  first  Opera  that 

fave'us  a  taste  for  Italian  Music:  Spectator,  No.  18,  Mar.  3i,  p.  32/1  (MorleyX 
733  The  Language  of  this  Picture  is  like  that  of  an  Opera  and  the  highest 
of  that  kind,  a  Son^ ;  which  being  stripp'd  of  its  Musical  and  Poetical  Ornaments 
the  plain  Sense  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  compar'd  with  its  Beautiful 
Amplificatioiis :  Richardson,  Statues,  Av.,in  /taly,p.  sag.  1743  the  balls, 
operas,  and  ridottos :  Fielding,  yos.  Andrews,  11.  iv,  wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  i37(t8o6X 
1753  Whenever  I  go  to  an  Opera,  1  leave  my  sense  and  reason  at  tne  door  wim 
my  half  guinea,  and  deliver  myself  up  to  my  eyes  and  my  ears:  Lord  Chester* 
riELO,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  40,  p.  313  (1774).  1776  the  first  opera,  truly 

and  properly  so  called  was  Arsmoe,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clayton  and 
performed  at  DruryJame  theatre  in  1707;  Hawkins,  Hist.  Mus.,  VoL  v.  Bk.  it 
ch.  iv.  p.  133.  1793  That  evening  tney  went  to  the  opera:  H.  Brooke,  Fool 
o/Qusu.,  VoL  IV.  p.  177.  1817  He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too:  Byron, 

Btppo,  xxxL  1864  She  goes  to  the  Opera :  to  the  theatres ;  always  quite 
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*UT8  >  oew  comic  opera: 


alone :  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  A  Imt,  Vol  i.  cb.  i.  p.  to. 
Uoyd;  WUy.,  May  19,  p.  5/3.    [St.] 

«.  1709  I  wonder  how  she  can  bear  hi*  taldngthe  0/m>-Beauty:  Mrs. 
Manlbv,  Nnu  Atai.,  Vol  11.  p.  17  (and  Ed.).  1T76  fiddlers,  opera-dancers, 
and  hau>dresiers :  J.  Collier,  A^u.  Trm.,  App^  p.  11.         1806  Your  opera- 

S'us:  BzRKsroRD,  MUtrUt,  Vol.  i.  p.  87  (5U1  Ed.).  1807  the  Opera- 

ouse...an  Opeta-airl:  H.,  Vol.  11.  p.  157.  1809  the  few  anecdotes  they 

hare  picked  up,  either  at  the  post-house,  whilst  they  were  changing  horses,  or 
from  their  bankers,  or  from  their  opera-girls;  Maty,  Tr.  Rutitck'i  Trav. 
Gtrm.,  Let.  t    Pitikerton.  VoL  VL  p.  a.  1883  It  would  make  the  kivcliest 

opera-cloak:  W.  Black,  YoUatde,  Vol.  I.  di.  n.  p.  ao6. 

opera:  Lat.    See  opiu'. 

*optoi  bonffe,  Fr. ;  opera  bafb,  It :  phr. :  an  operatic 
extravaganza. 

1877  Offenbach  outdoes  himself  in  a  new  opera-bouffe — *  Suxanne  et  lea  Vietl- 
laids':  L.  W.  M.  Lockhakt,  Mint  it  Tkint,  ch.  iii.  p.  s8  (1870).  1886  A 

fandJiil  story.. .could  have  been  tamed  to  good  account  had  Mr.  Hermann  rc- 
~  sisled  the  tempution  to  introduce  the  Im^t  element:    AtknuEum,  Nov.  31, 
p.  trfilt.  1886  The  extravagances  of  farcical  comedy,  cftra  ieuffi,  and 

DurleMue  are  all  for  which  it  cares :  t^.,  Jan.  0,  p.  ^7/3.  —  His  wife  and  both 
his  children  died  within  the  space  of  two  months. ..m  the  middle  of  this  affliction 
he  had  to  write  an  cftratuffal  it.,  July  14,  p.  113/1. 

optoi  eomitxne,  phr. :  Fr. :  comic  opera. 

1744  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  i.  ^  318  (1857)1  176S  The  Italian 

comedy,  now  united  with  their  opera  comtfiu,  is  their  most  perfect  diversion: 
ii..  Vol.  IV.  p.  40T.  1871  The  attendant  attempted  to  push  it  on  behind, 

at  the  same  time  he  gav*  it  a  sharp  blow  with  his  sheatned  swotd ;  this  changed 
the  scene  to  the  "opera  oomique  :  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Tribultuiti,  cb. 
xvii.  p.  309.  1888  He  will  certainly  never  be  accused,  like  George  Sand, 

of  representing  peasanu  atopint  eomlfut:  AtAemntm,  July  7,  p.  ti/3. 

opera  minfira,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  the  stnaller  works,  the 
less  important  works  (of  an  author) ;  sometimes  opposed  to 
Tnagimm  opus  (g.  v.). 

1886  readers  have  here. ..the  entire  {iperm  miiu>rm...ol  their  great  teacher  and 
master  [Ruskin]:  Gf/U,  Mag.^  Vol.  260,  p.  391. 

operam  et  oleum  perd. :  Lat  See  olenxn  et  operam 
peraere. 

operatiTe  (-^  -  -  -),  adj.  and  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  operatif, 
fern,  -ive  (Cotgr.). 

1.  adj.:  pertaining  to  work,  force,  or  effect,  effective, 
practical  pertaining  to  operations. 

1603  howbeit  they  are  not  operative  with  that  reason,  neither  can  they 
actuate  it:  Holland, Tr.  Plut.  Mor..^  847.  1605  many  simples  operative: 
Shaks.,  K.  Liar.  iv.  4,  14.  1665  Mustutmtn  wash  their  hands,  arms  and 

eyes.. .as  an  operative  work  to  purge  away  sin :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  164 
(1677). 

2.  sb. :  an  artisan,  a  workman  engaged  in  manufacture. 

1846  There  shan't  be  a  capitalist  in  England  who  can  get  a  day's  work  out  of 
us,  even  if  he  makes  the  operatives  his  junior  partners:  Lord  BEACONSriBLD, 
Sytil.    [L.] 

operator  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb.  -.  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  operator,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat.  operdri,=' to  work':  one  who  operates;  esp. 
one  who  performs  a  surgical  operation ;  one  who  carries  on 
speculative  operations  in  trade  or  finance. 

1611  Ofemfettr,  An  Operator,  a  worker:  Cotgr.  1845  a  kind  of  strigil 
of  seal's  slun  put  on  the  operator's  hand  like  a  glove :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  \. 
p.  ao«  (l87aX  1646  upon  the  like  reason  do  culinary  Operators  observe,  that 

"    kooils  best,  when  the  bones  are  boiled  with  it :  Sir  Th.  "  ■"       '   "' 


flesh  I 


.  Brown,  Psrud.  £/., 


Bk.  III.  ch.  xidi.  p.  130  (1686).  1652  the  great  lignificatort  ana  cferatan  of 

things  both  in  b^ven,  and  earth :  J.  GA\tLXL.Maf-astro-tiumcer.  p.  6t.  1652 
if  the  Mindt  of  the  Operator  be  vehemently  incUned  towards  the  same :  £.  Ash- 
mole,  TlUat.  Chrm.  Brit.,  Annot.,  p.  46^.  1664  This  great  Optrattur 
Dtatk  can  do  it :  R.  Whitlock,  Zoattmta,  p.  563.  bef.  1670  Vour  Cirace 
shall  not  only  surmount  Envy,  but  turn  the  Darling  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
be  revctenoed  by  the  best  Owraton  in  Parliament,  as  a  Father  of  a  Family : 

kHACKST,  Atp.  WilUatHj,  Pl  I.  aio,'p.  904  (1693).         1688  we  Cteeraton  in 
ysick:  Wvchrrlev,  Cauntr.  Iff^f,  i.  p.  a.  1691  You  will  ask  me.  Who 

or  what  is  the  Operator  in  the  fonnatioa  of  the  Bodies  of  Man  and  other  Animals  t 
J.  Rav,  CrtaiicM,  Pt.  i.  p.  58  (1701X  1713  As  I  was  one  day  in  my  labora- 

tory, my  operator,  who  was  to  fill  my  coffers  for  me...:  Addison,  (MmiiaM. 
No.  166,  wks.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  313  (1856).  bef.  1783  such  an  OperxUor  as  this, 

with  his  handv  Work:  R.  North,  Examtn,  i.  ii.  3,  p.  u  (1740).  1760 
Bleeding  was  tha  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  room ;  but  unluckily  there  was  no 
operator  at  hand:  Fielding,  Tom  yotut,  Bk.  vn.  ch.  xii.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  395 
(i8c6X  ■       1758  HoR.  Walpole,  Z.f««T,  Vol.  11.  p.  331  (1857).  1769  so 

expert  an  operator  as  Dr.  Slop:  Stbrnb,  Trist.  Shand.,  11.  vi.  Wks.,  p.  7a 
(1839).  1762  'These  being  shaved  and  dressed  uetauimH  artem,  and  the 

operator  dismissed  with  a  proper  acknowledgement :  Smollett,  Lauiu.  Crtavet. 
ch.  xviL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  160  (1817;^  1792  The  operator,  00  doubt,  look  a 

pleasure,  by  his  workmanship,  to  rival  the  beauties  of  the  subject  00  which  he 
wrought:  H.  Brooke,  Faoto/Qual.,  VoL  il  p.  92. 

operatrice,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  opiratrice :  a  female  who 
operates. 

1581  all  maner  of  undemandyng  and  knowlege,  whereof  procedeth  perfecte 
operation,  do  take  their  ongynall  of  that  hyghe  sapience  whiche  is  the  operatrice 
of  all  thynges:  Elvot,  Grnnuwr,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxiiL  Vol.  n.  p.  358  (1880). 

opercQlnm, //.  opereula,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  lid ,  <a  cover':  BoL 
and  Zool. :  a  structure  which  forms  a  lid,  flap,  or  cover. 


OPIUM 

operetta,  sb. :  It :  a  short  opera. 

Ophindins:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  '0^(oCxor,B 'serpent-holder': 
name  of  one  of  the  northern  constellations  in  ancient 
astronomy. 

1667  like  a  comet  bum'd,  |  That  fires  the  length  of  Ophinchus  huge  |  In  th' 
arctic  sky:  Miltom,  P.  L.,  u.  709. 

•ophthalmia,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  o^tfoXfua;  ophthalmy 
{^. '-=.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ophthalmU'.  sb.:  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
catarrhal,  purulent,  or  other  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  eye,  sometimes  involving  the  cornea. 

1643  an  optalmie  caused  of  grosse  matter:  Traheron,  Tr.  l^igti't  Ckirirc., 
foL  11  t)«/i.  —  Agaynst  the  disease  ophtalmia,  they  must  haue  water  of  roses: 
ii. ,  fol.  cdxx  reji.  1603  much  like  unto  the  disease  of  the  eies  OpIMalmia : 
Holland,  Tr.  PUt.  Mor.,  p.  234.  —  the  ophthalmie,  that  is  to  say,  the  infla- 
mation  of  bloud-shotten  eies:  w.,  jx  313.  1886  'The  exhalations  from  the 

soil  after  the  period  of  the  inundation  render  the  latter  put  of  the  autumn  leas 
healthy  than  the  summer  and  winter ;  and  cause  ophthalmia  and  dysentery,  and 
some  other  diseases :  E.  W.  Lank,  Mod,  Egypt.,  VoL  1.  p.  s.  1872  One- 

eyed  calenders  meet  the  wayfarer  at  every  turn,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
ophthalmia  (prevalent  as  this  disease  is)  has  caused  the  loss  of  vision  in  so  many 
instances:  Eow.  Braodoh,  Li/t  in  India,  ch.  viiL  p.  314. 

opifex,  sb. :  Lat :  a  worker,  a  maker,  an  artificer. 

1678  the  Greatest,  the  Opi/tx  of  the  World,  the  Fountain  of  Good.,  the  Parent 
of  all  things:  Cudworth,  tnttU.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  374. 

opima  spolia:  Lat    See  spolia  oplma. 

Olrinative,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  opitiatif,  fem.  -ivt: 
opinionated,  obstinate. 

bef.  1636  If  any  be  found. ..that  will  not  obey  their  fiUsehood  and  tyranny, 
they  rail  on  him. ..and  call  him  opinative,  selrminaed.  ami  obstinate:  Tvnoalb, 
Am.  to  Sir  T.  More,  A^.^p.  159 (Parker  Soc,  1850X    ICJ  bet  1579 

Your  owne  opinative  will:  T.  Hackbt,  Tr.  Amadit  of  Fr.,  Bk.  vilL  p.  la^ 
1698  Opiniastrv,  Opiniatiuo,  opinatiue,  stifnecked,  stubburae :  Florio.  IMO 
your  opinatiue  contumacie,  and  insolent  pride:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy.  Bk.  ix. 
p.  339-  1621  Speak  truth :  be  not  opinative :  maintain  no  factions:  K.  Burton, 
Anat.  MeL,  p.  36$.    (L.) 

oplnator  {j.:.x=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  o^nator,=^?i  con- 
jecturer',  noun  of  agent  to  opfH&ri,=Ho  conjecture',  'to 
think',  'to  form  or  h(Md  an  opinion':  one  who  adheres  stub- 
bornly to  his  opinion. 

bef.  1677  which  sufidently  confutelh  those  heretical  opinators :  Barkow, 
Serm.,  VoL  11.  No.  la.    (R.] 

opinia(s)tre,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  opinidtre,  opiniastre 
(Cotgr.):  pertinacious  in  opinion.  Sometimes  written  opi- 
nia{s)ter. 

1591  the  strong  Fortresse  had  b^ene  lost,  a  thing  to  be  noted  of  such  as  be 
Opitdatro  (^aotn-It.]:  Garrard,  Art  Warrt,  p.  V)\.  1641  but  if  you  have 
no  mercy  upon  them,  yet  spare  yourself,  lest  you  bejade  the  good  galloway,  yonr 
own  opiniatre  wit,  and  make  the  very  conceit  itself  blush  with  spur|puung: 
Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  f.  109(1800.  1669  I  DOw  opiniatre  as 

the  Devil:  Drvdbn,  Mock-Attrot.,  'A.  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  389(1701). 

opinl&trer,  vb.:  Fr.:  to  maintain  stiffly,  to  adhere  ob- 
stinately to  an  opinion. 

1715  the  court  opinijitre  it  that  the  pCretender)  is  coming :  C  Jbrvas,  ia 
Pope's  Wkx.,  VoL  viii.  p.  18  (1873).  bef.  1788  Dr.  Short  might  differ 

from  what  Opinion  prevailed,  but,  in  the  Case  of  a  King,  must  not  opimiatn: 
R.  North,  Examen,  in.  ix.  4,  p.  649  (1740X 

opinifttret^  sb.:  Fr. :  stubbornness,  obstinacy,  self-will, 
pertinacity.  Anglicised  as  opiniatrety.  The  earlier  Fr.  form 
opiniastreU  (Cotgr.)  is  found  partly  Anglicised  or  quite  An- 
glicised as  opiniastrety. 

1727  I  was  extremely  ooDcetned  at  his  opinittrett  in  leaving  me :  Pope, 
IVkt.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  gS  (1871X  bef.  1738  the  opimatriU  of  bis  Party  misled 

him:  R.  North,  Examon,  L  ii  176,  p.  ia3(i74oX 

OpiBthodomos,  optsthodomiu,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk. 
o«'ur0oAo;iof,>='the  back  part  of  a  building':  Gk.  Arckit. :  an 
open  vestibule  in  antis  behind  the  cella  of  a  temple,  cor- 
responding to  the  pronaos  {3.  v.). 

1776  they  deified  him  and  lodged  him  in  the  opisthodomos  or  the  back  part 
of  the  Parthenon :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  19. 

•opium,  opi(>n,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  2ir«>i«,  = 'pomjy-juice': 
dried  juice  obtained  from  the  half-ripened  heads  oiPapaver 
somniferum,  a  strong  narcotic.  Anglicised  through  Old  Fr. 
as  opie.    See  laudanum. 

abt  1886  Of  a  Qarree  maad  of  a  certeyn  wyn  |  Of  Nercotikes  and  Opie  of 
Thebes  fyn :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,Knt.'t  Tale,  1472.  1898  Of  the  Juys  of  the 

leuis  ana  of  the  heed  therof  Opium  is  made:  Trsvisa,  Tr.  Bartk.  De  P.  R., 
XVIL  cxxviii.  1525  Whan  thepayne  isgrete/then  it  isnedeftill  toput  thetto 
a  lytel  Opium /or  elles  the  barke  of  mandragora :  Tt.yeromo  ^  BruntpneXt 
Sarrery,  sig.  F  iiij  r*/2.  1527  the  venyms  of  (}pium  and  luaquiamus: 

L.  Andrew,  Tr.  BnmwicVt  Dittill.,  Bk.  IL  ch.  ccUzvt  si^.  T  ii  f»/i.  1577 
thei  dooe  sell  the  Opio  [It.]  in  their  Shoppes...with  the  whiche  the  Indians  doe 
vse  to  ease  them  selues,  of  their  laboure  that  thei  dooe  take,  and  to  bee  merie... 
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OPODELDOC 

Ihci  call  it  then  emonnu  them  selues  Afkion:  FRAurroN,  fa^/nll  Ntwts, 
fot  40  v'.  1078  There  droppeth  or  runneth  out  of  Poppie,  a  Uquor  as  white 

a*  vWu,  when  the  headei  be  peiuced  or  hurt,  the  which  m  otlled  Opium,  and 
meo  gainer  and  drie  it,  and  b  kept  of  the  Apothecaries  in  their  shoppea  to  aerue 
in  medicine:  U.  Lm,  Tr.  Dcdatt/t  Htri.,  Bk.  ill.  p.  433.  1B88  abound- 

•nce  of  Ofuum,  Aua  Fttida,  PucU*:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.Fnderidls_yof., 


OPUS 


foUsf*. 


1601  theveDOmeofopiiiin:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  tf,  H.,  Bk.  10, 


di.  t7.  Vol.  II.  p.  64.  —  Opium  or  poppie  juice:  iS,,  Bk.  35.  cb.  13,  p  234. 
1609  Haiic  I  nofrim  thatwillmakeoardninketorgiueheralittleAuiiiniMor 
efium:  B.  JoMSON,.^!/.  )Com.,iv.4,Wka.,p.S75(i6i6).  16U  Some  of  them 
will  also  drink  BenhorOpltun:  W.  BiDouLru,  inT.  Lavendet'a  TravU  t/Faur 
BmfiuAmtMrp.  ii.  lUB  The  TVntn  ate  alao  incredible  taken  of  O/rviK, 


p.  aS.  16M  you  I  >ay  I  am  grown  mad,  and  that  I  have  taken  Opium  in  lieu 
of  Tobacco:  Howkll,  Epitt.  //«-£/.,  Vol.  11.  xxxiv.  p.  32g(i678X  1657  though 
she  bad  given  her  twenty  dninw  of  Opium  more  than  onUnary,  yet  could  never 
sleep  since:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett,  ef  Voitun,  No.  11,  VoL  1.  p.  18.  1658  There 

is  no  anddote  against  the  Opium  of  time:  Sir  Th.  Bkown,  Hydriotapk,,  p.  74. 
166S  he  took  Omou,  or  Opium:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Maudtltla,  Bk.  1.  p  19  (1669). 
17M  The  Goddess  then  o  er  bis  anointed  head,  j  With  mystic  words,  the  sacred 
Chiium  shed :  Popb,  Duitdad,  u  aSS.  17B1  she  had  not  taken  her  opium, 

whicb  shp  was  forced  to  do  if  she  bad  any  appointment,  to  be  in  particular  spirits: 
Hon.  Walpolk,  LttUrt,  Vol.  11.  p.  363  {1857).  1836  they  produced  their 

ganga  and  opium,  and  b^an  to  smoke:  Hockley,  Pemdurmng  Hart,  ch.  jcxxvi. 
P-  395  (■884).  1868  smoking  Paradise,  alias  opium :  C.  Rbade,  Hard  Cask, 

Vol.  I.  p.  197.  1864  he.,  .went  to  India  to  BTOw  indigo^  or  buy  opium,  or 

sbidie  the  pagoda-tree:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Ainu,  Vol  1.  cb.  it.  p.  35. 

*opodeldoc^  sb. :  origin  unknown,  said  to  have  been  coined 
by  Paracelsus :  a  kind  of  plaster  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Mindererus;  soap-liniment,  a  solution  of  soap  in  alcohol 
with  camphor  and  essential  oils. 

1863  opodeldoc,  joint-oil,  and  goulaid :  Barhah,  iHgeUi,  Leg.,  p.  ai7(i86sX 
1866  But  what  could  be  a  greater  waste  than  to  beat  a  scoundrel  who  had  law 
and  opodeldoc  at  command?  Geo.  Eliot,  Ftlix  Halt,  Vol.  u.  p.  337. 

'opopanax,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  oiroirava{,='the  juice  of  the 
plant  ira»a('  (  = 'all-heal'):  the  resinous  juice  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  Pastinaca  opopanax,  also  called  Opopanax 
Chironium,  Nat  Order  Umhelliferae.  The  form  opoponax 
seems  to  be  French. 

1 1040  Take  Oppoponac  wyne:  Tr.  I^igf't  Lytttl  Praetyce,  si^.  A  iii  f. 
1663  lilies,  Mallowes,  Opoponax,  Oesipius^  Piche:  T.  Gale,  Antu/.,  fol.  3  V. 
—  Dissolue  the  Opopanax  and  Galbanum  in  some  part  of  the  wyne:  i6.,  fol. 
31  V*.  1B69  of  Camutum,  of  Oppopauack,  of  ech  half  an  ounce :  R.  Androsb, 
Tr.  AUaiit  Seer.,  Pt.  iv.  Bk.  i.  p.  6.  1578  Opoponax  is  the  gumme  of  the 

first  kinde oCPmtiaett:  H.  Lyte,  Tr.  Dodoetit  Herh.,  Bk.  in.  p.  30a.  ISM 
Oppoponajc,  from  Pertia:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  377.  1600 

opponax:  B.  Jonsoh,  Crntk.  Rev.,  v.  4,  Wks.,  p.  346  (1616).  1601  The 

better  Opoponax  coeteth  not  above  two  Asses  a  pound:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  36,  Vol.  i.  p.  J78.  1607  Opponax :  Topsell,  Four-f. 

Beasts,  p.  379.  1610  Pitch,  Tarre,  Campheire,  Opponax,  Taccamahacca, 

Caranna,  Masticke,  and  other  Gums:  Folkingham,  Art  Survey,  iv.  iL  p.  81. 
1665  the  country  affords  plenty  of  Galbanum,  Scammony,  Armoniac,  Manna, 
PiMacbio's,  Dates,  Rhubarb,  Opopanax:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trcm.,  p.  304 
(i«77)- 

opteothdca,  opdrothted,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ovvpoOiiKu:  a 
fruit-room. 

16M  Orangeries,  Oporotbece's,  Hybemacula,  Stoves:  Evelyn,  AcetaHis, 
Pief.,  sig.  b  I  V. 

oportet  mend&cem  esse  memorem,  phr. :  Lat :  it  be- 
hoves a  liar  to  have  a  good  memory.    See  Quint,  4,  2,  91. 

1590  Ketif.  Wotton.,  p.  585  (1685X  bef.  17S8  R.  North,  Exosiuh,  iii. 
vtiL  14.  P-  59"  Oj^o)- 

opossum,  sb. :  Amer.  Ind.  of  Virginia:  a  marsupial  animal 
belonging  to  the  genus  Didelphys,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  the  common -opossum  being  Dideiphys  virgimana; 
the  name  is  extended  to  other  marsupials.  Often  found  in 
the  lopped  form  possum. 

16M  An  Opasstm  hath  a  head  like  a  Swine,  and  a  laile  like  a  Rat,  and  is  of 
the  bignesse  of  a  Cat.     Vnder  her  belly  shee  hath  a  bagge,  wherein  she  lodgcth, 
ein,  and  suckleth  her  young :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  355  (t884X         1733 


.Hairs,  Foxes,  Raccoons,  Squirrels,  Possums:  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  11.  cb.  vi. 
J).  135.  —  Raccoons, Opossums, and  Foxes:  ih.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxL  p.  373.  1M5 
armadillos,  tapirs,  peccaries,  guanacos,  opossums,  and  numerous  South  American 
gnawers  and  monlceys,  and  other  animals :  C  Darwin,  Joum.  BeagU,  ch.  viii. 
P-  I?* 

oppilstion  {±=.1L  - ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  oppilatien  (Cotgr.) : 
obstruction,  constipation. 

1605  these  meagre,  starved  spirits,  who  have  half  stopt  the  organs  of  their 
minds  with  earthly  oppilations:  B.  Jonson^  ^°^t:'  "'  '■  ^'''*'>  P-  '83/3(i8CoX 
1611  Oppiiation,  An  oppUation,  or  obstruction :  Cotgr. 

oppilative  (-^  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  oppilatif,  fem.  -ive 
^Cotgr.) :  obstructive,  causing  constipation. 

1611  Oppitat^,  OppOatiue,  obstructitie,  stopping :  Cotgr. 

'oppressor  (_  jl.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  oppressor,  noun  of 
^ent  to  oppri»tere,'~'U>  oppress':  one  who  oppresses. 


S87 


1483  a  yyolent  oppresaur  agenst.ryghtewesenes:  Rtott.  ifomk  »/  Evtskam, 
p.  77  (18^).  1581  ne  is  an  oppressour,  an  extorcioner,  &c. :  Elvot,  Gostemamr, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  iv.  Vol.  II.  p.  313  (188a).  1640 


iustice :  Elvot,  Im.  Govemaunce,  fol.  91  ro. 


corrupt  iuges  and  oppressours  of 
1663  wiU  deliner  vs  his  people 


oute  of  the  handes  of  their  oppressors:  J.  Pilkinctoh,  Abdyas,  sig.  Dd  v  r^. 
1590  Are  not*  all  knightes  by  oath  bound  to  withstond  I  Oppressours  powre  by 
armes  and  puissant  bond?  Spens.,  F.  Q.^  11.  viiL  56.  1631  he  was  a  vile 

rnt,  a  murderer,  an  oppressour  of  nis  subjects;  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Met. 
3,  Sec.  4,  Mem.  3,  Suba.  y.  Vol.  11.  p.  571  C1837).  1690  The  race  of 

Nassaus  was  by  Heaven  deigned  |  To  curb  the  proud  oppressors  of  mankind: 
Addison,  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  5  (Bohn,  1854)1  1738  Sicknos  is  a  great  oppressor: 
Pope,  Letters,  p.  103  (1737)-  *1S78  an  oU  and  honourabw  hatred  of  the 

oppressor  of  the  Pole:  Lliyd't  Wily.,  May  19,  p.  6/4.    [St.] 

opprobrium,  .r^. :  Lat.:  reproach,  disgrace,  infamy,  abuse. 
Anglicised  in  i6  c.  as  opprobry,  op{p)robre  (through  Fr.  op- 
probre). 

1688  all  the  reproach  and  opprobrium  that  the  most  inveteiate  rancour 
can  invent:  Scott,  Serm.  be/.  Lord Mayor,'Wa.,u. yj.    [T.]  1811  ex- 

pressions of  opprobrium  too  strong  for  our  page :  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess, 
Vol.  1.  p.  313  (and  Ed.).  1848  The  neglect  of  this  obvious  reflection  has 

S'ven  nsc  to  misapplications  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  which  have  made  it 
e  real  opprobrium  of  mathematics :  J.  S.  Mill,  System  0/ Logic.  Vol.  11.  p.  63 
(i8;6).  1850  the  Speaker's  opprobrium :  Thackeray,  PemUnnis,  Vol.  11. 

ch.  L  p.  3  <i879X  1885  Neither  term  is  in  the  least  applicable  to  four  of  the 

five  forms  thus  held  up  to  opprobrium :  Atkcmeum,  Sept.  sn,  p.  397/a. 

oppugn  (r.  Ji, -g-  silent),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr,  oppugner  (Cotgr.): 
to  fight  against,  to  attack,  to  oppose  an  argument 

bef.  1535  The  true  catholike  faythe  is,  and  euer  bath  been,  oppugned  and 
assaulted:  Sir  T.  Moke,  H'/b.,  p.  571.  [R.]  VSiX  Oppugner.  'Tooppugne: 
hatter,  assault,  besiege ;  resist,  or  withstand  openlv;  fight  lurd,  reason  oigerly, 
labor  eamesily,  against :  Cotgr.  1616  can  aoe  nothing  if  the  prohibition  I 

Of  the  Almighty  doe  oppugne:  R.  C,  Timei  Whistle,  p.  3  (1S71X    [C] 

oppugn&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  oppugnare,='to 
assault',  'attack':  an  assailant,  an  attacker. 

1611  Oppugmtttur.  An  oppugnator;  assaulter,  batterer,  besieger;  resister- 
wrong-doer:  Cotgr. 

opsdniimi,//.  opsdnia,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  6^<ivu>»:  a  relish. 

optic  {±  —),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  optique. 

L  tidj.:  pertaining  to  sight,  pertaining  to  the  eye,  per- 
taining to  the  science  which  is  concerned  with  light  and 
sight    See  II.  3. 

1599  Dalle,  you  organs  to  my  optique  sense :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  ^ 
hit  Hum.,  it  3,  Wks.,  p.  105  (1616)1  1640  optick  gUsses :  H.  More,  Psych., 
in.  iii.  63,  p.  17a  (1647).  1643  his  own  Optifu*  observations:  Howell, 
Instr.  For.  Tna>.,  p.  13  (2  86a).  1655  when  I  first  met  with  Sir  P.  Neal 
famous  for  bis  optic  gUsses :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  330  (1873).  1667 
whose  orb  |  Through  optic  ghus  the  Tuscan  artist  views:  Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  a88. 

II.    sb.:  I.    a  telescope,  a  magnifying  glass. 

bef.  1636  The  sins  we  do  people  behold  through  optics  |  Which  shew  them 
ten  times  more  than  common  vices:  Beau.  &  Fl.,  shierry  &*  Theodorrt, 
I  I.    (CJ 

II.    sb.:    2.    the  eye. 

1600  whose  optifties  haue  drunke  the  mirit  of  beautie:  B.  Jonson,  Cynth. 
Rev.,  L  3,  Wks.,  p.  jot  (1616X  bef.  1731  When  yon  Love's  Joys  thro' 
Honour's  Optic  view:  Prior,  Celia  to  Damon.    [C] 

II.  .r^. :  3.  (pL  Optics)  the  science  which  is  concerned 
with  sight  and  li^t 

1664  I  conceive  also  that  the  Figure  ought  so  to  be  proportioned  by  the  rules 
of  the  Optigues,  that  it  may  appear  of  a  sixe  somewhat  exceeding  the  Natural: 
Evelyn,  Tr.  Freart's  Parall.  Archit.,  Pt  11.  p.  91. 

optlm&tes,  sb.  pL:  Lat,  fr.  optimus,  =  '^'ht.A'' :  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Ancient  Rome,  composed  of  the  wealthiest  citizens. 

optim6,  adv.:  Lat.,  'best',  'most  highly';  in  the  phrases 
senior  optinte{s),jnntor  optitne{s),  Lat  meritus  (pi.  meriti)  is 
suppressed,  so  that  optime  is  used  as  .r^.^'one  of  highest 
merit' :  a  title  given  to  the  members  of  the  second  and  third 
class  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  Cambridge  University. 

option  (-i  -=.),  sb. :   Eng.  fr.  Fr.  option :  choice ;  preference, 

the  right  of  choice ;  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  bargain  to 

receive  or  deliver  certain  stock  at  a  specified  price  within  a 

fixed  limit  of  time. 

1611  Option,  Option,  election,  choice :  Cotgr.  bef.  1783  to  give  the 

Reader  an  Option  which  to  take:  R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  iL  99,  p.  85  (1740X 

opusS^/.  opera,  sb.:  Lat.:  work;  a  literary  or  musical 
composition. 

1809  I  shall  do  it  volume  by  volume  in  my  great  "Opus" :  SoDTHSV,  Lett., 
Vol.  II.  p.  163  (1S56X  1815  I  have  found  out  another  <^ms  for  you  when  yoo 
have  completed  the  "West  Indies":  i^.,  p.  404.  1886  Schumann... began 

bis  career  as  a  composer  by  a  series  of  pieces  for  the  piano  alone,  including  all 
those  bearing  opus  numbers  from  s  to  33:  Athcneeum,  May  x,  p.  593/1. 

opus',  sb. :  Lat :  need,  necessity. 

bef.  1593  Opus  and  Vius  tolde  him,  by  the  chimes  m  bis  stomacke,  it  was  time 
to  fiill  vnto  meate:  Grkrnx,  Gromts^aorth  ^  Wit,  Wks.,  p.  31  (i86i)l 
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OPUS  CITATUM 


opns  Cit&tiun,/Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  the  work  quoted  Abbre- 
viated to  op.  cit. 

1883  XIX Cent.,  Feb.,  p.  316. 

opus  incertnm,  phr.:  Lat:  Anc.  Archit.:  irregular 
masonry. 

*0ini8  latericinm,  phr. :  Lat :  Anc.  Archit. :  brickwork 
or  tilework. 

opus  magnum:  Lat    See  magnom  ojnis. 

opns  eper&tnm,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  a  work  done  (without 
respect  to  the  persons  concerned  in  the  doing);  a  phrase 
much  used  in  discussions  on  the  efficacy  of  Sacraments,  op- 
posed to  opus  operans  or  opus  operantis,  a  sacrament  (work) 
regarded  as  efficacious  according  to  the  due  qualification  of 
the  administrator  or  of  the  recipient  or  of  both.  See  ex 
opere  operate. 

U69  yet  never  explain  the  difference  between  Ofiu  oftrtuu,  and  O^iu  afera- 
turn:  Xt.  Emmui  Praia ef  FoUy,^.  IJ7  (Reeves  S  Turner).     1609  the  mper- 
'^*M  tlie  suriace  of  it  soon  passes  away,  and  'tis  practical  Popery  to  rest  in  an 
t<;^m>/«m:  N.  CuLVKRWBL,  Z,^/^.M>/.,  7>vn<.,p.;6.       1691  the  said 


iicies  tlie  suriace  of  it  soon  passes  away,  and  'tis  practical  Popery  to  rest  in  an 
OtMX  oftratum:  N.  Culvkrwbl,  Li^t  a/ Nat.,  TrtaL,  p.  76.  1691  the  said 
Aitalulim  becomes  valid  and  eSectual,  either  by  virtue  of  the  State  of  the 

n *-   ..., ; J i„; jl o ... j 1 .J_..  -f 


Person,  to  whom  it  was  pronounced,  as  being  a  tmt  Ptniteut,  or  by  virtue  of 
the  0/>u  operatum,  or  bare  Action  it  self  of  tne  Priest  absolving  him:  South, 
Serm.,  Vol.  ii.  p  400  (1737).  bef.  1716  Nothing  farther  than  the  outward 

Action  was  then  loolct  after,  and  when  that  failed,  there  was  an  Expiation  ready 
in  the  Opus  operatum  of  a  Sacrifice:  ib..  Vol.  I.  p.  m.  —  rendering  many 
zealots  amongst  us  as  really  guilty  of  the  superstition  of  resting  in  the  bare  opm 
eperatum  of  this  duty,  as  the  papists  are:  ii.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  497.  1743  not 

perfunctorily,  as  of  latter  times  tne  use  is,  by  vray  of  opns  operatum,  as  for 
tale  and  not  for  weight,  but  in  welUstudied  arguments:  R.  North,  Lives  of 
Norths,  Vol.  1,  p.  50.  1830  It  is  the  o^ns  operatum,  the  outward  act,  which 
in  the  view  of  both  secures  this  title ;  Chrutian  Spectator,  Vol.  li.  p.  747. 

opns  reticnl&tnm,  phr. :  Lat :  Anc.  Archit. :  masonry 
formed  of  square  blocks  in  courses  sloped  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
each  block  laid  corner  to  comer  of  the  contiguous  blocks  so 
that  the  joins  resemble  network. 

1704  the  beginning  of  a  paasage.,.It  lies,  indeed,  in  the  same  line  with  the 
entrance  flear  the  Avemus,  is  facni  alike  with  the  ^ut  reticuiatum,  and  has 
still  the  marks  of  chambers  that  have  been  cut  into  the  sides  of  it :  Addison, 
U^ks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  453  (Bohn,  1854).  1780  The  walls  exhibit  the  »pnt  reticula- 
turn,  so  common  in  the  environs  of  Naples;   BscKroRD,  /tafy,  VoL  I.  p.  114 

^opnscolnm,  sd. :  Lat :  a  little  work,  an  opuscule. 

1606 — 7  Dr.  Hammond  in  a  narticular  <7^Nrr«/MJvt... treated  on  this  subject: 
EvBLVN,  Corresp.,  Vol.  lil.  p.  00  (1873).  1880  An  opusculum  on  calligraphy 
will  be  presented  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Kettle:  Athtnarum,  Dec  36,  p.  843/3. 

oque,  oqui(e).    See  eke. 

or  moulu  :  Fr.    See  ormolu. 

ora :  Lat    See  os^. 

dra  pro  n6Us,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  'pray  for  us',  the  refrain 
of  a  litany  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Latin 
Church. 

abt.  1380  &  whanne  siche  men  gon  wip  ora  pro  nobis  in  procession  yi  bias* 
phemen  god  &  stiren  him  to  vengaunce :  ^VCUF  (?),  Clerks  Possessioners,  ch. 

•    •  1  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unpnnted  Eng.    Wks.   0/  Wyclif,  p.   131  ^1880)1 
■*■'''  '"  s:  PSELB,  £<Al/.  /., 

r.,_,,-, . jht  loyal  subject  mj ,  _ 

out  his  soul  in  vain,  without  an  Ora  pro  nobis :  In  Wotton's  L.ett.,  vol.  11.  (Serin. 


1093  Ora  pro  nobis!  John,  I  pray,  fall  to  your  prayers:  Pbei.b,^<Ai/. 

p.  400/1  (1861).        befri604  whereas  in  the  other ^a^ right  to^  sub|ect  may  pour 


Sae.),  p.  155  (iSsA  1704  this  is  exactly  ora  pro  notis,  &  bdeed  their  whole 
Religion  is  a  Miscellany  of  Popery,  Judaism,  and  the  Gentilism  of  the  Arabs: 
J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Moham.,  p.  13  note.  1783  Good  sense  will  have  weight  with 
a  virtuous  Administration,  if  they  are  not  a  virtuous  one— Ora  pro  neUs:  HoR. 
Walpols,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  pi.  191  (1858). 

or&ctlliun,  sb. :  Lat :  an  oracle. 

1719  But  I  doubt  the  oraculum  is  a  poor  supemaculnmt  Swift,  To  Dr. 
ShtriJan,  Dec  14. 

orage,  sb. :  Fr. :  storm,  tempest 

bef.  1788  to  stem  that  Orage  of  Faction: 
p.  <3»  ('740)- 

*oraiig-oiitaiig,   oraog-outaiL 
s'man  (of  the)  woods':  an  anthropoid  ape,  esp.  the  Simia 
safyrus  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

1691  Dr.  Tyson's  Anatomy  of  the  OranfOutant,  or  Pygmit:  J.  Rav, 
Creation,  Pt.  11.  p.  333  (1701X  1748  you  look  like  a  cousin-german  of  Ourang 
Outang:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xtv.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  76 (1817).  1787 

You  wul  see  many  an  orang  outaMg,  but  not  one  Antinous:  P.  Bbckford,  Lett. 
Jr.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  51  (1805).  1797  there  is  another  part  of  civilised  man,  of 

which  the  respectable  Savage  and  the  more  respectable  Oran-Outang  are  happily 
ignorant — his  pocket:  Southkv,  Lett.  dur.  Resid.  in  Spain,  p.  373.  1819 

The  African  Ourang'«utan  (Pithecus  Troglodites)  is  fotmd  here:  Bowdich, 
Mission  to  Ashantee,  Pt.  11.  ch.  xiiL  p.  440. 

Orankay,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay  drang  kaya^'^^n^ 
man' :  a  chief  or  noble  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 


:  R.  North,  Bxamtn,  lit,  viii.  63, 
sb. :    Malay    drang-Htan, 


ORB 

1630  some  to  conferre  with  the  Onuuayeu,  how  we  should  be  second: 
Pdrchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Blc  iv,  p.  516.  —  an  Omnkey,  or  a  Gentleman  is 
PoUrt»n...iaa  Orankeyes  olPolarvom:  ii.,  VoL  11.  Bk.  x.  p.  18(7-  1660  The 
Oian-kays  ate  the  prime  sort  of  people:  who  are  lazie  and  sociable,  but  decciM: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tnm.,  p.  36s  (1677X  1884  It  resulu  from  An  snaa  tt 
choice  that  the  Orang  Kajra  De^dong  is,  in  etbct,  that  pcnoa  in  whoa  At 
m^'ority  of  Bomeans  put  most  confidence :  F,  Boylb,  Borderland,  p.  M. 

♦orator  {j.  -  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  orcUour,  assimilated 
to  Lat.  ^r<i/<E>r,='pleader',  'speaker',  'an  eloquent  man',  noao 
of  agent  to  ^r(Jr*,='to  pray',  'to  plead',  'to  speak'. 

I.  a  petitioner,  a  bedesman ;  Ltg.  a  plaintiff  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.     Obs. 

1478  your  poorc  and  trew  contynuall  servaunt  and  oratour:  PasUm  Litters, 
Vol.  III.  No.  715,  p.  75  (1874X  tabt.  loss  I  recommende  me  unto  yonrc 


_  ,[846).        abL  1040  Fromyoun 
ii.,  VoL  III.'  Na'cccbu.  p.  373.  1000  Your  graces  poore  oratour  Ryckaid 

Eden :  R.  Eden,  Newe  India,  p.  6  (Arber,  188s). 

2.  a  spokesman,  an  advocate,  an  intermediary. 

1063  many  Ontours  were  sent  betwene  them :  I.  Shuts,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.), 
foL  43  ro.^  1090  Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator:  Shaks.,  Com. 
of  Err.,  iiL  a,  la 

3.  a  professional  pleader,  a  public  speaker,  a  proficient  in 
public  speaking. 

abL  1374  these  orators  or  aduocates:  Chaucer,  Tr.  Boetkius,  Bk.  it.  (R.) 
1006  If  to  the  oratour,  many  a  sundry  tale  |  One  after  other,  trcaiably  be  uUe : 
Hawbs,  Pott.  Pies.,  sig.  F  11  c<.  1009  Rede  Tullius  warkes  the  wonhr  Ora- 
tour :  Barclav,  Skip  of  Fools,  Vol.  i.  p.  33  (1874).  1088  Yea  Princes/whom 
to  descryve  /  It  were  herde  fo  an  oratoure :  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Barlowe,  Ride  me, 
&^.,  p.  5a  (1871).  1081  Aocordyn^  there  unto  Qiiintilian,  instructing  an 

oratour,  desireth  suche  a  childe  to  be  giuen  unto  hym:  Elvot,  Geoenenr, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ix.  VoL  i.  p.  51  (1880X  1040  For  he  vat  woulde  be  ao  oritoor: 

AscHAM,  Toxopk.,  p.  93  (1868).  1091  to  set  vp  Images  and  satnes  in  die 

CapitoU,  in  the  market  (dace,  and  in  the  Orators  court:  L.  Lloyd,  TripL  y 
Triumpkes,  sig.  B  i  r".  1643  some  were  grave  orators  and  histocians: 

Milton,  Apol.  Smtct.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  n.  333(1806)1  1664  then  ihonUaa 

Orator,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  bemg  Etomunt,  invent  and  mint  new  Weeds 
that  were  never  yet  spoken :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Freari's  PanUL  Ankit.,  Pl  ii. 
p.  too.  1704  the  satire  of  this  female  orator:  Suollbtt,  Ferd.  Cl.  Rmttem, 
ch.  xxviiu  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  153  (1817X 

4.  an  officer  in  English  universities,  who  speaks  and 
writes  on  public  occasions  as  the  representative  of  his 
university  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

1614  The  University  orator,  Methenole...is  taxed  for  calling  the  niace 
facMssime  Carole:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  4*  Times  of  fas.  I.,  Vol  L 
p.  305  (18481  1636  the  orator,  proctors,  taxers,  and  bedels:  In  Cmrf  A* 

Tinus  ofCkas.  I..  VoL  \.  p.  138  (1848).  1660  my  Cosen  Herieri  lite 

Cambridge  Orator:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv.,v.  30.  1743  Or.  Henr 

Paman,  sometime  orator  of  the  university  of  (>ambridge:  R.  North,  Liva 
of  Norths,  VoL  \.  p.  168  (1836). 

♦oratorio,  sb. :  It. :  a  serious  musical  composition  of  some 
length,  of  a  dramatic  character,  but  performed  without  action 
or  scenery,  Uie  theme  being  sacred  or  heroic 

1788  Eager  In  throngs  the  town  to  Hester  came,  I  And  Oratorio  was  a  hdiy 
name:  Bramston, /If <m  ^  ra<<<,  p.  13.  1766  He  has  taste,  without  dnbi. 
and  a  delicate  ear,  |  No  vile  Oratorios  ever  could  bear :  C  Anstev,  Nnt  Baa 
Guidt.  Let.  x.  1776  I  was  well  informed  that  it  had  lately  been  the  seal  cf 

oratonos,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  castrati:  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Tnai.,^.  74. 
1777  As  to  oratorio*,  motets,  and  that  kind  of  music,  there  is  still  less:  Lns 
CHBSTBRriBLD,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  i.  No.  xxx.  Misc  Wks.,  VoL  IL  |l  06 
(1777X  1818  vulgar  Pall-Mall's  oratorio  of  hisses  I  T.  Moore,  Fudge pMidli, 
p.  1 16.  1804  I  was  scarcely  allowed  to  bear  any  singing  before  I  wait  ao, 

except  an  oratorio,  where  I  fell  asleep:  Thackbrat,  Ntwcomes,  VoL  l  cb.  i 
p.  9  (1879)- 


or&triz,  sb. :  Lat:  a  fentale  pleader. 


1099  I  fight  not  with  my  toogne:  this  is  my  oraoix:  SeUman  4>  Pif 
seda.    [T.] 

orb,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  orbt:  {a)  a  circle,  a  disc,  a  ring, an 
orbit;  {b)  a  globe,  a  sphere,  a  ball,  the  monde  of  r^alia; 
(c)  a  hoUow  globe,  a  hollow  sphere,  one  of  the  concentric 
hollow  celestial  spheres  of  ancient  astronomers ;  (</)  melt^k. 
social  sphere,  social  world. 

a.  1090  And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen,  |  To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green: 
Shaks.,  Midi.  Nt.'s  Dr.,  iL  i,  9.  1643  let  these  Llgkts  be  tnnght  u  sane 
within  the  circumference  of  their  own  Orbes:  Howell,  tiatr.  For.  Trap.,  p.  77 
(i8teX 

e.  1098  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies  I  In  the  small  orb  of  one  panieiilar 
tearl  Shaks.,  Ztfim'tCoaK^,  389.  1096  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  whkk 
thou  bebold'st  |  But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings:  —  Merck.  efVn.,  r.  6a 
1806  by  the  more  complicated  intersection  of  cross-springeis  more  anumeol «» 
introduced  and  carved  orbs  and  rosettes:  J.  Dallaway,  Ois.  Eng.  AnUL, 
p.  179.  1883  orbSfdrcular  carvingswhicn  project  at  the  intersectiaoofroa6: 
—  bite,  Arckit.  Eng.,&'c.,  p.  175. 

c.  1806  And  at  thu  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do 't,  I  When  my  good  Kan,  ite 
were  my  fonner  guides,  |  Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fira  { lou 
the  abysm  of  hell:  Shaks.,  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  iiL  13, 146. 

d.  bef.  1670  (See  naopbytoa]. 
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Orbllins,  name  of  a  schoolmaster  mentioned  by  Horace 
(,Epp.i  2,  I,  71)  as  fond  of  using  the  rod;  representative  fA  a 
severe  schoohnaster. 

ore^  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  orque :  a  sea-monster  which  attacks 
whales ;  name  of  a  cetacean,  a  variety  of  Delphinus  orca. 

16M  Intaliate  Oniae,  that  euen  at  one  repast,  |  Almost  all  cieatures  in  the 
WorU  would  waste:  J.  Svlvestkr,  Tr.  D»  Bwtai,  Furies,  p.  374  (160S). 
U9t  the  deepe  I  Where  Protna  herds,  and  Iftthau  Orkes  doe  keepe :  B.  Jon- 
SOK,  Matfuts  (VoU  II.),  p.  143  (1640),  1639  Imagine  rather,  sir,. ..that  the 

lea,  spoQted  into  the  air  f  By  the  angcy  Ore,  endangering  tall  ships :  Massincer, 
Ran.  Actor,  v.  i,  Wks.,  p.  163/a  (ia39X  166T  The  naunt  01  seals,  and  ores: 
Milton,  P.  L.,  XI.  835. 

*orchestra(/:--),.(^.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  orchistra,-'\ht  place 
set  apart  for  the  Senate  in  an  Ancient  Ronum  theatre',  fr. 
Gk.  opx>>oTpa,='dancing-place'. 

I.  the  place  set  apart  for  the  Senate  in  an  Ancient 
Roman  theatre. 

IMW  he  passed  directly  from  the  Stage  by  the  OrcAtstm,  to  lake  up  his 
among  the  Knighu  in  the  14.  foremost  seates:  Holland,  Tr.  Siut,,  p.  17. 

OrcMaltr,  A  ScaS<M-.  Cockkrah,  Pt.  \.  (and  Ed.).         1668  They  may 

set  in  the  Orchtttra,  and  noblest  seats  of  Heaven :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hyjrietafk., 
p.  6$. 

3.  the  space  in  front  of  the  stage  of  an  Ancient  Greek 
theatre,  where  the  musicians  performed  and  the  chorus 
danced  and  sang. 

3.  a  building  intended  for  the  performance  of  concerted 
music. 

1764  on  the  upper  side  of  this  terrace,  and  nearly  encompassed  with  the 
grtyves  and  shrubberies,  is  built  a  very  pretty  orchestra ;  J.  Bush,  Hib.  Citr,, 
p.  14.  1787  orchestras  were  erected  in  different  parts,  and  the  common  people 
danced  in  the  center,  having  the  sky  for  a  canopy:  P.  Bbckpord,  Lett./r.  ttal., 
VoL  1.  p.  aSa  (1805X 

4.  that  part  of  a  modem  opera-house  or  theatre  which  is 
assigned  to  the  band. 

I7M  ORCHESTRA,  is  that  Part  of  the  Theater,  where  the  Musicians  sit 
with  their  Instniments  to  perform:  Sh>rt  Ex  flic,  of  Far.  Wds.  n>  Mus.  Bit. 
1817  the  impatient  sticks  in  the  pit,  and  shrill  catcalls  in  the  g^lery,  had  begun 
to  contend  with  the  music  in  the  orchestra;  M.  Edgbworth,  Harrbtf^on, 
ch.  vii.  Wks.,  VoL  xm.  p.  80  (1835). 

5.  a  set  of  performers  of  concerted  music,  a  band. 

1787  It  is  proposed,  that  the  two  Thtatrtt  be  bcorpocated  into  one  Comnuiy ; 
that  the  Royal  Acadtmy  0/ Music  be  added  to  them  as  an  OrcJustm:  Pops, 
Art  0/ Sinking,  ch.  xvi.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  319  (1757).  1762  The  next  week, 

with  a  grand  orchestra,  we  play  the  Bus^  Body :  Sterne,  Lett.,  Wks.,  p.  754/3 
(1S3J)).  1776  the  notion  of  a  celestial  orchestra  :  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.. 

p.  vti.  1809  You  may  bring  together  four  or  five  large  orchestras,  which  are 

all  incomparable:  Maty,  Tr.  Ritsbtcks  Trav.  £7^rw.,  Let  xxvii.  Pinlcerton, 
Vol.  VI.  p.  04.  1830  The  orchestra  was  respectable  and  contained  many 

amateurs:  T.  S.  Hdches,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  8.  1877  the  whole 
orchestra,  composed,  after  all,  of  good  musicians :  C.  Rbadb,  l^omaH  Haitr, 
ch.iii.pw  35  {1883). 

orchis,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  opx'^i^ 'testicle',  'orchid':  an 
orchid. 

1601  Holland,  Tr.  PKn.  H.  H.,  Bk.  36,  ch.  la  166«  yiKV...PIimm 
in  Print*  or  yet  lasting... Orchis,  Ltlium  ComfaUinm,  S/an,  PinAsx  Evelyn, 
KaL  Htri.,  p.  ao;  (1739).  17C1  There  are  many  other  fine  sorts  of  Orchis  at 
ConsUmtiiutlt:  J.  OzBLL,  Tr.  Tgunu/orfs  Vay.  Ltvant,  p.  aia.  18B0 

Bfiog  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire :  Tennyson,  In  Mtm.,  Ixxxiii.  3^  1888 
the  banks  in  spring-time  dappled  with  violet  and  primrose,  purple  orchis  and  wild 
crocus:  H.  E.  Braddon,  GaUtn  CsUf.  VoL  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  60.  1886  flame- 

cokMued  gladiolas,  red  orchis,  and  blue-feather  hyacinth :  &.  Malbt,  CtL 
EndtrVs  ICi/eTBV.  IL  ch.  I.  p.  33. 

orda.    See  horde. 

ordinaire:  Fr.    See  Tin  ordinaire. 

ordin&tor,  sb. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  ardiHare,='to  set  in 
order',  'to  regulate':  a  regulator,  a  director. 

1615  The  wise  Ordinator  of  all  things  hath  to  disposed  us  io  our  stations : 
T.  Adams,  Wis.,  VoL  n.  p.  90  (i86aX 

*ordOBliance,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  order,  an  ordinance ;  arrange- 
ment 

bef.  1701  the  general  design,  the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it,  the  relation 
ofooe  figure  to  another:  DRVDSN,/'/i</an4.  [R.]  1763  The  ordonnances 
of  Fiance  are  so  unfavourable  to  strangers :  Smollett,  Francs  &•  Italy,  ii.  Wks., 
Vol  V.  p.  356  (18 17).  1830  be  disapproved  of  Polignac  and  his  measures,  and 
had  DO  notion  the  ordomuincss  were  thought  of:  GmtUt  Memoirs,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xi. 
p.  36  (1875).  188S  The  ordonnance  of  the  typognphy...is  at  once  simple, 

penpicuons,  and  compact:  Atisnssum,  Aug.  33,  p.  346^ 

*ordre  dn  Jonr,  pkr. :  Fr. :  order  of  the  day. 

18M  The  armv,  while  thus  assembled,  on  the  eve  of  opening  the  campaipi, 
received  tfartmgh  the  medium  of  an  "ordre  du  jour**  the  following  qiirit-stimng 
appeal:  W.  Sibornk,  Wattrlco,  VoL  \.  cb.  iii.  p.  51. 


*fire  rotnndo, ^Ar. :  Lat:  'with  round  mouth',  elegantly, 
distinctly;  kss  correctly,  roundly,  loudly.  See  Hor.,  .^4. /"., 
323- 

1730  is  taught  there  to  mouth  it  gracefully,  and  to  swear,  as  he  reads  French, 
ort  rotundo:  Swirr,  U^ks.,  p.  505/1  (1860X  bef.  1738  He  affected  to  pro- 

nounce on  rotunda  the  round  Oaths:  R.  North,  Exanun,  in.  viit  is,  p.  590 
(1740)1  1770  He  tells  us  so  himself,  and  with  the  plenitude  of  the  «nrfv/»iMb: 
Junius,  Letters,  No.  xxxvL  p.  151  (1837).  1887  Sheridan  then  spouted 

something  ore  rotundox  Anted.  0/ Imfudsnce,  p.  109.  1837  He  has  great 

variety  of  conversation. ..and  sometimes  will  talk  Spanish  ort  rotundo:  Haw- 
thorne, Amer.  Note-Boohs,  Vol.  \.  p.  48(i87iX  1846  The  Castilian  speaks 
vrith  a  grave  distinct  pronunciation  ore  rotundo;  he  enunciates  every  syllable: 
Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pi.  u  p.  83.  1883  A  hundred  things  are  dropped  or 
whispered  which  are  never  shouted,  or  pronounced  ort  rotundo :  Greg,  Misc. 
Essays,  ch.  ix.  p.  187. 

fire  teavOfphr. :  Late  Lat :  by  (word  of)  mouth. 

1619  Corteen,  Rurlamachi,  and  another  Dutchman,  were  called  into  that 
court,  ore  tenus,  for  going  about  to  corrupt  certain  witnesses :  J.  Chamberlain, 
in  Court  &•  Times  of  Jos.  I.,  Vol.  11.  p.  192  (1848).  1636  and  some  say  they 
are  to  be  included  in  one  bill,  and  to  answer,  ort  tenus,  in  that  court  three  weelu 
hence:  In  Court  A-  Times  of  Chas.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  116(1848).  1760  The 

Import  of  this  Plea  at  Common  Law,  as  it  was  pleaded  ore  tenus  at  the  Bar,  was, 
I  claim  nothing  in  the  Advowson:  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  &^  Equity,  p.  70. 

Oread  (X  —  z^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  orlades,  pi.  of  oriets,  fr.  Gk. 
b/Miar :  a  mountain-nymph. 

1667  Soft  she  withdrew,  and,  like  a  Wood-Nymph  light,  |  Oread,  or  Dryad. 
or  of  Delia's  train,  I  Betook  her  to  the  graves :  Milton,  T".  ^.,  IX.  387.  1843 
lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt  I  The  knolls  of  Ida:  Tennyson,  CEntnt, 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  153  (1886). 

Orestes  and  Pylades,  names  of  two  heroes  of  Greek  my- 
thology, celebrated  for  the  friendship  which  made  them 
willing  to  die  for  each  other.  See  Eur.,  Iph.  in  Taur.,  650 — 
724. 

1690  by  the  love  of  Pylades  and  Orastes,  |  Whose  statues  we  adore  in  Scythia : 
Marlowe,  /  Tamburl.,  1.  3,  Wks.,  p.  12/3  (1858).  1699  he  is  my  Pylades, 
and  I  am  his  Orestes  :  how  like  you  the  conceit?  C.  O,  it's  an  old  stale  enter- 
lude  deuice:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Mast  out  0/ his  Hum.,  iv.  5,  Wks.,  p.  146  (1616X 
1671  Put  up,  for  shame,  put  up,  and  be  Pilades  and  Ortstts,  what  was  yotir 
quarrel?  Shaowell,  Hummrists,  iii.  p.  31.  1783  What  Orestes  and  Pylades 

ever  wrote  to  each  other  for  four-and-forty  yean  without  cmce  meeting?  Hon. 
Walpolk,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  373  (iSsSX  1819  while  Spiridion— my  Pylades, 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  me,  in  case  I  went  maa:  T.  Hope,  Anast., 
Vol.  II.  ch.  X.  p.  194  (183a). 

orezis,  .r^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  opt^t :  desire,  apptetite,  pro- 
pension. 

1619  With  double  iugges  doth  his  Orexis  glut:  HuTTON,  Fott.  Anat., 
sig.  B  3  r«.  1676  this  Orexis  after  durty  Puddings :  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig. 
Appeal,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  L  1 4,  p.  ^ 

orfdvrerle,  sb. :  Fr. :  goldsmith's  work. 

1843  plate  of  or/fvtrii  costly  and  rare :  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  34^(1865)1 
1869  He  offered  prises  for  the  best  spedmens  of  **orf%vrerie**  in  two  Kinds,  re- 
ligious and  secular:  Ones  a  Weei,  July  3,  p.  14/1. 

organon,//.  organa,  sb.:  Gk.  ipyvami:  an  instrument,  an 
organ ;  a  system  of  logic ;  a  system  of  scientific  principles. 
Sometimes  Lat  organum. 

\  (1648  For  the  hande  is  called  organum  organorum,  that  is,  the  instrumente 
of  instrumentes,  whereby  all  other  instnimentes  are  made :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigds 
Ckirurg.,  foL  Ixxvii  f^/a.]  1690  the  soul,  |  Wanting  those  organoos  by  wlucb 
it  moves,  |  Cannot  endure,  by  argument  of  art :  Marlowe,  //  Tamburl.,  v.  3, 
Wks.,  p.  73/1  (1858X  1601  his  organons  of  sense:  B.  Jonson,  Poetast.,  v.  3. 
Wks.,  I).  341  (i6i6)l  1637  When  you  have  devour'd  the  C^fjnwMW*,  you  will 

find  Pbilosophie  far  more  deliditiiill  and  pleasing  to  jrour  palat:  Howell,  Lett., 
v.  X.  p.  ti  (1645).  1887  His  fervid  mind  Ted  him  to  suppose  that  he  coukl 

construct  a  mechanical  organon  of  thought:  Alheneeum,  Apr.  16,  p.  509/1. 

orgeat,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sweet  syrup  made  from  almonds  and 
orange-flower  water.  Originally  the  Italian  orgiata  was 
prei>ared  from  barley  (It.  orgio). 

1788  Nor  be  the  milk-white  streams  forpx  |  Of  thirst-assuaging,  cool  orgeat: 
H.'Mors,  Bas  Bleu,  339.  1843  pulhng  a  queer  bee  over  a  glass  of  orgeat 

(pronounced  orjaiai):  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  45  (1885). 

*orgia,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Spyw;  orgies  (i£  Ji),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  orries: 
sb.pl. :  enthusiastic  mysteries  or  rites  in  honor  of  Bacchus; 
hence,  a  wild  revel,  a  frantic  debauch.  The  incorrect  sing, 
orgy.  Mod.  Fr.  ocgie,  are  sometimes  used. 

1684  had  their  beginning  from  certeine  heretikes  called  Duicini,  who  devised 
those  feasts  of  Bacchus  which  are  named  Orgia;  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk. 
III.  ch.  iii.  p.  44.  1691  Your  Dythirambion  songes  and  Oivyes  trickes,  I  Your 
Bacchus  daunce  is  done,  |  Your  luie  crownes  and  crowned  Nymphes,  |  Your 
sacred  Thyrsus's  wonne :  L.  Lloyd,  Tri^l.  0/  Triumphs,  sig.  B  3  w*.  1609 
brought  againe  into  ure  the  old  songs  ana  daunces  Oivia:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc., 
Bk.  XXII.  ch.  vii.  p.  198.  1613  These  feasts  are  like  the  Trittericalt  Orgia 

performed  by  the  Priests  of  Bacchus :  T.  CoRVAT,  yottmaU,  in  Crudititt,  VoL 
III.  sig.  U  I  ii«(i776).  1616  orgies:  B.  JONSOH,  Masqutt,  Wks.,  p.  ois 

(1616).  1667  bis  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged :  Miltoh,  P.  L.,  L  415.  1687 
When  latt  Night  the  Youth  of  Athtns  late  |  Rose  up  the  Orgia  to  celebrate: 
Otway,  Alcib.,  L  p.  I.  1816  Female  Satyrs  and  Fauns  composed  Ukewise 

the  train  of  Bacchus  in  his  orgies :  J.  Dallaway,  0/  Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  316 
note.  1830  Theseanliqueobsequies  were  undoubtedly  affecting;  but  the 
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return  of  the  moumen  from  the  burning  is  the  mpst  appalling  orgia  t  ).  Galt. 
Li/e  ^  Byron,  p.  358.  18ST  The  city  of  Paris  decreed  a  publicyV<r  m  honour 
of  thcK  mutineers  and  murdercrs.^.this  national  orgU:  J.  W.  Crokkr,  Eaayt 
Fr.  Rn.,  iv.  p.  189. 

Oigo^O,  a  personification  of  pride  (It.  orgoglio),  a  giant 
in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  I.  vii. 

bef.  1670  What  an  Expence  it  was  to  bring  out  all  their  Stores  laid  up  for  a 
year,  and  to  waste  it  in  a  week  sometimes,  upon  an  hundred  of  their  OrfgliMi : 
J.  Hackbt,  Aif.  Wiltiams,  PL  IL  193,  p.  ao6  (ligsX 

orgne,  sb. :  Fr. :  Fortif. :  beams  shod  with  iron  and  sus- 
pended ready  to  drop  on  assailants  as  they  passed  beneath 
them ;  also.,  a  set  of  musket-barrels  arranged  so  as  to  be  fired 
simultaneously,  the  fore-runner  of  the  machine-gun. 

1762  a  couple  of  gates  with  portcullises : — these  last  were  converted  afterwards 
into  oigues,  as  the  better  thing:  Stbrhb,  Tritt.  Shandy  VL  xxiL  Wks.,  p.  371 

Otgyia,  sb. :  Gk.  o^>yvia,— 'the  length  of  the  outstretched 
arms' :  an  Ancient  Greek  fathom  equal  to  6  ft.  i  in.  English. 

1776  each  circle  wanting  a  little  ofanoigyia  or  of  6  ft.  in  width:  R.  Chand- 
LBR,  Tnv,  Grttctt  p.  S47. 

orichalcnm,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  op€lxaKKos,=='yc]loyt  copper- 
ore'  :  a  bright  and  valuable  metal  mentioned  by  early  Greek 
authors ;  a  superior  alloy  of  copper  or  bronze.  Anglicised  as 
orichalc,  and  erroneously  written  anrichalcnm. 

1691  Nor  costly  Oricalche  \tk'\  from  strange  Phocnice :  Spbns.,  Compl., 
Huiop,  78.  1646  a  substance  now  as  unknown  as  true  Aurickalcumf  or 

Cfrinthuut  Brass:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptrud.  £>.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  S9  (1686). 
1683  auricliaUMum  is  a  real  metal,  yet  but  the  resemblance  of  gold,  and  so  called 
false  gold :  Th.  Goodwin,  tyki.,  in  Nichol's  Srr.  Stand.  DivtMt,  Vol  X.  p.  98 
(1865X 

orifice  (±=.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  orifice:  an  opening,  an 
aperture,  a  perforation.  Corrupted  to  ori/ex  (1590  Marlowe, 
//  Tamburl.,  Wks.,  p.  57/2,  Ed.  1865;  1606  Shaks.,  Trail., 
V,  2,  151). 

1036  &  in  it  [the  heart]  be  .ij.  orifidas  or  mowthes  and  through  the  rjrght 
orifice  rooneth  a  bcaunche  of  y*  ascendynge  vaynes :  Tr.  ytrmtt  cfBnmmnci't 
Swrery,  sig.  B  iiij  r«/i.  1641   to  enbirge  the  oryfyces  of  the  woundes : 

R-  CoFLAND,  Tr.  Guydtft  Qtmt.,  &t.,  sig.  Mir".  1648  y«  Arteries,  y'  their 
orifices  or  mouthes  maye  be  in  the  depthe  of  the  membra:  TRAMBRON^Tr.  Vigo'i 
Ckirurg.y  fol.  Ixxxvii  x/^/i.  1563  the  orifice  of  the  vlcer:  T.  Galk,  Inst. 

Chirurg.,  iA:  %i  v".  1678   to  shut  the  Orifice  and  necke  of  the  bkddar : 

J.  Banister,  Hut.  Man,  Bk.  iv.  fol.  56  v'.  1690  They  softly  wipt  away 

the  gelly  blood  |  From  th"  orifice:  Sfens.,  F.  Q.,  in.  iv.  4a  1698  a  pipe  of 

tobacco,  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  kit  Hum., 
L  s,  Wks.,  p.  t8  (1616).  1630  the  wounds  by  the  hiackness  of  their  orifice 

gave  an  argument  of  a  poisoned  weapon :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Count.  Trtnt, 

tUL  (1676).  1668  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gullet  there  is  a  double  Orifice : 

IR  Th.  Brown,  Gardtn  o/Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  4o(i68<X 

*OliflailUlie  {±  —  -L),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  oriflamme,  oriflambe 
(Cotgr.),  lit.  'golden  flame' :  the  banner  of  S.  Denis,  used  as 
the  old  royal  standard  of  France  The  form  loryflam  has 
the  Fr.  def.  art.  /'  (for  la)  prefixed. 

1486  The  standardes  were  teysed,  and  the  loryflam  dyscouerd:  Caxton, 
Chat.  Grttt,  p.  166  (1881).  1633  Who  shall  bcara  the  Orifiambe  of  France  : 

Lord  Berners,  Froistart,  1.  41a,  p.  720  (1813).  1073  Thus  of  their  Armes 

and  Auriflambe,  howe  they  had  tne  same,  appeareth :  Bossbwell,  A  rmorit, 
fol.  S3  t^.  1602  did  not  then  the  primitiues  of  the  East  Church  amongst  the 

Christiaiu  carry  away  the  auriflambe  of  all  religious  zeale?  W.  Watson,  Quod. 
libtts  o/Relig.  &•  Stati,  Pref,  sig.  A  3  tv.  1788  The  vanguard...bore  the 

royal  banner  and  the  oriflamme  of  St.  Denys :  Gibbon,  Decl,  &•  Fall,  Vol.  xl. 
ch.  lix.  p.  Ill  (1818).  1790  of  little  use  was  the  hood  of  S.  Martin  and  the 

oriflamme  of  S.  Denis :  Hist.  Anted,  iff  Htr.  *•  Ckiv.,  p.  78.  1801  What- 

ever hand  shall  grasp  this  oriflamme :  Mrs.  Browning,  Casa  Cuidi  Windowt, 
Pt.  I. 

ongannm,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Sftiyamir :  wild  marjoram. 
Early  Anglicised  as  origan{e),  origon. 

1040  the  grounde  was  thicke  couered  with  Camomyle,  Origanum,  and  other 
lyke  grasses,  ^th  swete  in  sauour  and  softe  to  fall  vpoo:  Elvot,  Int.  Govern, 
aunct,  fol.  39  r«.  1079  the  Torteyse  hauing  tasted  the  Viper,  sucketh  C7r>- 

eanum  and  is  quickly  reuiued :  J.  Lvlv,  Euphutt,  p.  61  (1868).  1601  Ory- 

^wtinM...OrigaDum...Origan :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  H.  H.,  Bk.  11,  ch.  8,  VoL  11. 
p.  90. 

originator  (^—J.  —  ±  .:.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
quasi-\^\.  orfginire,  which  might  "-'to  originate':  one  who 
originates. 

1818  an  author,  an  inventor,  or  an  originator :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Matartfy, 
Vol.  IV.  ch.  iiL  p.  140  (1819X  1836  The  unnatural  combination  failed,  and  lU 
originator  fell :  Lord  Bbaconsfibld,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  i.  p.  381  (iStiX 

orlgines,  Lat,pL  of  <»ft?<»,=*beginning',  'origin':  the  early 
history  or  legends  of  a  people, 
orignal,  sb. :  ?  native  N.  Amer. :  the  American  moose  (?•  v.). 

1768  what  they  call  here  the  Orignal  Is  what  in  Gennany...they  call  the  Elk : 
FaTHSR  CHARL«VOtX,  Acct.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  64. 

origo  mail :  Lat.    See  fons  et  origo  malL 


OROHIPPUS 

oringo:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  eriago. 

*Onon :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  'QpiW:  name  of  a  constellation  just 
south  of  the  ecliptic,  containing  seven  bright  stars,  three  of 
which  being  in  a  line  in  the  middle  are  called  'Orion's  belt'. 

bef.  1698  Whilst  I...pull  Orion's  girdle  firom  his  loins:  GribnK,  Lteking 
Glatu,  Wks.,  p.  136/a  (1861).  1603  And  (opposit)  the  Cuf,  the  dropping 

Pltiadtt,  I  Bnght.glistering  Orion  and  the  weeping  Hyadti:  J.  Svlvester,  Tr. 
Du  Sartat.  p.  109  (1608X  1663  J.  Gaule,  MafattrvHianctr,  p.  6. 

1800  the  Cliarioteer  I  And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns  J  Over  Orion's 
grave  low  down  in  the  west :  'TBNtrysoH,  Maud,  in.  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  T.  p.  245 
(i88«)i 

ork:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.     See  ore. 

Orlando  Furioso,  the  title-character  of  a  rotnance  of 
Ariosto's,  a  hero  of  medieval  romances  connected  with  Char- 
lemagne and  his  Paladins. 

1648  Orlando  Furioso  Chbvnel  begins  the  Play:  Merc.  Acad.,  Na  t, 
p.  4.  1604  and  by  a  strange  kind  of  Intoxication  make  him  act  Orlatuto 

Furioto :  S.  Lennaru,  Parthtncp.,  Pt.  I.  Pref.,  sig.  A  iii  r*. 

Orleans,  name  of  a  kind  of  wine  made  near  Orl&ns,  a 
city  on  the  river  Loire  in  France ;  also,  name  of  a  dress-fabric 
of  cotton  and  wool. 

1611  Or  will  you  vouchsafe  to  kiss  the  lip  of  a  cup  of  rich  Orteans  in  the 
buttery  amongst  our  waiting- women ?  Middleton,  Roar.  Girt,  I  i,  Wks.,  Vol. 
IV.  p.  14  (i880l  1630  Gascoygne,  Orieance,  or  the  Chrystall  Shcrrant:  John 
Taylor,  Wit.,  sig.  3  Fff  4  r»/i. 

orlop  (,1L-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  overloof,^'the  deck  of  a 
ship',  so  called  because  it  runs  over  the  ^hip  (see  interloiier): 
the  upper  deck  of  a  great  ship,  between  the  main  and  mizzen 
masts;  in  modem  times  the  name  was  transferred  to  the 
second  and  even  to  the  lowest  deck  of  a  ship  with  three 
decks. 

1679  his  bed  was  not  layd  vpon  the  ouerlop:  North,  Tr.  Plntartk,  p.  ao4(i6i2X 
1698  The  souldiers  that  are  passengers,  have  nothing  els  but  free  passage,  that 
is  roome  for  a  chest  under  hatches,  and  a  place  for  their  bed  in  the  orloope:  Tr. 
y.  Van  Linichottrit  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  14  (1885X  —  one  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ship,  between  both  the  upper  Oarlops,  where  the  great  boat  ky,  bunt 
out:  1^.,  VoL  iL-p.  179.  1099  one  maine  Oriop,  three  close  decks,  one  fore- 

castle: K.  Uakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  ii.  p.  199.  1606   From  whence,  up 

a  pair  of  stairs,  there  was  a  passage  unto  the  (Jrelope,  where  was  a  fair  tent  set 
up :  In  Court  &•  Times  of  7as.  I. ,  Vol.  i.  p.  66  (1848).  bef.  1618  our  Nether- 
overloops  are  raised... from  the  waten..,betweene  the  lower  part  of  the  Port  and  the 
Sea  :  W.  Raleigh,  Discourse  0/  first  Invention  0/  Skipping,  in  Select  Essays, 
p.  17(1650).  1680  vve  hoysed  vp  our  second  tyre  of  Oninance,  and  placed  it  in 
our  second  Orlope:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  ii.  p.  93.  1797  There 

must  be  a  sentry  below,  with  express  orders  not  to  suffer  any  man  to  smoke 
on  the  orlop-deck:  Wellington,  Sup^.  Desp.,  Vol.  1.  p.  ai  (1858X 

*Otmola  {!L  -  s),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  moulu,  lit.  'ground 
gold' :  a  kind  of  brass  made  to  imitate  gold. 

1760  Each  room  has  a  large  funnel  of  bronze  with  or  moulu,  like  a  column : 
HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  4i8(i8c7X  1784  Two  «rMi«/»  chande- 
liers are  placed  here :  Eurof.  Mag.,  Mar.,  m  Thackeray's  Four  Georges,  p.  n3 
(1875).  1818  was  for  ever  buying  old  china,  or  moulu  vases,  or  thin^  of  that 
sort:  Mrs.  Opib,  Nete  Taitt,  Vol.  i.  p.  33a.  .  1823  the  door,  |  Which  opens 
to  the  thousand  happy  few  I  An  eartnly  Paradu;e  of  "Or  Molu":  BvRON,  Don 
JuoH,  XI.  Ixvit  1842  all  sorts  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings  in  gold, 

m  garnets,  in  mother-of-pearl,  in  ormolu :  Thackeray,  Miscellanies,  VoL  iv. 
p.  87(i6s7X  1866  the  hangings  were  of  rose  tendre ;  ormolu,  buhl,  rosewood, 
marqueterie,  porcelaine  de  Sivres,  were  not  wanting :  Ouida,  Stratkmare, 
VoL  II.  ch.  XX.  p.  136.  1883  ormolu  inkstands,  holding  a  thimbleful  of  ink : 

M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Cat/,  VoL  1.  ch.  vL  p.  13s. 

Onnnzd,  Pers. ;  Oromasdes,  Late  Lat  fr.  Pers. :  name  of 
the  god  or  principle  of  good  and  light  in  the  Old  Persian 
mythology.    See  Ahriman. 

1603  tearming  the  one  Oromasdes,  and  the  other  Art'mamus:  Holland, 
Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1044.  —  This  Zoroaitres  (I  say)  named  the  good  god 
Oromaus,  and  the  other  Arimanius:  ii.,  p.  1306.  1646  the  speculatioa  of 

PytkagO'os,  Empedocles,  and  many  ancient  Philosophers,  and  was  no  more  than 
Oromasdes  mA.Arimanius  of  Zoroaster:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  1. 
ch.  xi.  p.  34  (i636X  1880  Two  other  beings,  Ormuid  (Ahura-Maida)  and 

Ahriman  (Agramainyus)  fought  for  the  supreme  power:  Macdowall-Anson, 
Asrardb'  the  Gods,  p.  307.  1089  The  powers  of  Ormuad  and  Ahriman, 

which  struggle  through  the  pages  of  the  history,  are  embodied  in  the  rival  orders 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Lion  and  their  antagonists  the  Black  Knights :  X  tkenttum, 
June  1,  p.  694/a. 

Ormnzlne,  sb.:  fabric  exported  from  Ormuz,  an  island 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  famous  mart  under 
the  Portuguese  in  i6  c.    See  armozeen. 

1620  Veluets,  Sattens,  Dammasks,  very  good  Ormutims,  and  Pertiass 
Carpet*:  Purchas,  Pilgrtmt,  VoL  \.  Bk.  iiL  p.  «37. 

*oroliippas,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Spoc,— 'mountain',  and 
«inrof,= 'horse':  name  of  a  very  small  genus  of  fossil  horses 
found  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  N.  America. 

*1S76  In  the  recent  strata  was  found  the  common  hone...«nd  in  the  Eooene, 
the  Orohippus:  Titiut,  Dec  7.    (St.] 
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OROONDATES 

Oroondatas,  name  of  a  character  in  Me.  Scud^ri's  Grand 
Cynu,  distinguished  for  fine  physique,  bravery,  and  gal- 
lantry. 

ITIS  [LoK]  makes  a  Fooanan  tallc  laee  Orttmlmtn :  Sftct"*",  No.  irt< 
iUf  13.  P-  5Si/i  (Horln).  17S0  the  gallant  OnMxlata  (Geo.  II.]  strode  up  to 
Min  Chodldgh:  Hoa.  Walpolc,  Lttten,  VciL  11.  p.  ass  (tSsrX  1764  he 

was  a  petfect  Oroondates:  Smullbtt,  ftrJ.  Ct.  Fatktm,  ch.  xxxU.  Wka., 
VoLiv.p.i75(>8i7X 

OXidiailon,  sb. :  ^<u»-Gk.,  coined  from  Orpheus  (q.  v.) :  a 
kind  of  lute  used  in  16,  17  cc. 

UM  (See  baadOC*'].  1697  lake  an  instrament,  as  a  LuU.  Or^riom, 
famdbm,  or  suck  like:  Th.  Morlsv,  Mm.,  p.  166.  1S97  The  Fust  Booke  of 
Soogcs  or  Ayres  of  fourei»rtes...niay  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orpberian  or  Viol 
de  lambo :  J.  Uouland,  Title.  1601  A  Booke  of  Ayrei,  set  foorth  to  be  song 
10  the  Lute,  Orpherian  and  Base  Violl:  P.  RosssTU,  Title.  1886  John 

Rose,  the  inventor  of  the  pandore  or  orpheoreon,  mentioned  by  Prstotius :  Dailf 
Hiat,  Aug.  17,  p.  e/t. 

*OrpheiiB:  Gk.  'Op^rvc  name  of  a  mythological  Greek 
hero  of  song  and  lyre-playing,  whose  music  was  said  to  have 
magic  power,  attracting  wild  beasts  and  even  trees.  Hence, 
(^phean  {±  n  —),  adj.  (through  Lat.  Orpkius),  pertaining  to 
Orpheus,  exquisitely  tuneful 


(abt.  IS86  Chaucbs,  C.  T.,  Mtrclumft  Talt,  9590.] 


1601  Another 


OsrHKUS :  B.  Johson,  FMUut.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  316  (i6i<).  1667  With  other 
netes  than  to  lb'  Orphean  lyre  1 1  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night:  MiLTOM, 
P.  L.,  IIL  17. 

orque :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ore 

orrowr(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  horror. 

ortbogdnivm,  tuut.,  orthogdnins,  masc,  adj. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. 
^lAryati'ior:  right-angled,  rectangular. 

1670  Aiiaine  of  triangles,  an  Orthigonium  or  a  rightangled  triangle,  is  a 
niaiiglc  which  hatb  a  right  angle :  Biluncslsv,  £tKtid,  foL  4  v*. 

Orrletan,  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  It  Orvieto,  name  of  a  city :  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  antidote  or  counter-poison. 

18S1  the  true  orvietan,  that  noble  medicine  which  is  so  seldom  found  jjeimioe 
and  effective  within  these  realms  of  Europe :  Scott,  /CtnUmnH,  ch.  xiii.    (L.] 

Orvleto,  name  of  a  still,  white  wine  produced  near  Orvieto, 
a  city  of  central  Italy. 

017Z,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Spv^:  a  kind  of  North  African 
gazelle  with  straight,  pointed  horns.  Oryx  beisa.  The  name 
IS  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  antelopes. 

1098  one  is  called  an  Indian  asse.  with  whole  feet  uncloven,  ar 
Orix,  with  cloven  feet :  Tr.  %  Van  LimefuUrit  Vcf.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  i.  p.  ai 

'r  reporting  this  0 

1M6  Pliny  aSSavMii 


1098  one  is  called  an^Indian  asse,  with  whole  feet  uncloven,  an  other  is  called 
rw  Z.«<Me*o<««'*  fV.,  Bk.  L  Vol, 
locke  the  Aegypdans,  for  report! 

r.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  068.        1M6  PUnr . 

of  the  Orix,  that  it  seemeth  to  adore  this  Star :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttud.  £/., 


.  "(1885J. 
1603  As  for  the  Lybians  they  mocke  the  Aegypdans,  for  reporting  this  of  thctr 
beast  called  (7ry;r:  Holland,  Tr. />/«<.  .Vvr.,  p.  968.        "  ""' 


Bk.  IV.  ch.  xiiL  p.  1S3  (i68<X 

08',//.  OBsa,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  bone. 

oe',  //.  Sra,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  mouth,  an  opening,  an  orifice. 

08  sacmin, /Ar. :  Late  Lat.:  'the  sacred  bone',  the  com- 
pound bone  which  constitutes  the  inferior  end  of  the  spinal 
column,  formed  by  the  anchylosis  (,g.  v.)  of  two  or  more  ver- 
tebrae.   See  vertebra. 

1668  T.  ViCARV,  £w^.  Trtat.,  p.  54  (r6a«X  1678  The  Necke,  the 

Brcste,  the  Loynes,  Ot  Sacrum,  and  Coccix:  J.  Banistbs,  HUt.  Mam,  Bk.  i. 
li>L  tl  V.  1681  hip-bones,  m  sacrum,  buttocks:  R.  BURTON,  Anat.  Mel., 

PL  I,  Sec  I,  Mem.  a.  Subs.  4,  Vol.  i.  p.  S3  (1827).  1666  Evblvh,  Tr. 

Fnarfi PttnUl.  Arckit.,  &%.,  p.  156-  1679  the  Learned  Sons  nf  Art,  |  Ot 

.iWnmr,  justly  stile  that  part:  S.  Butler,  Hudibnu,  Pt.  in.  C^t.  ii.  p.  169. 

osanna:  Late  Lat.    Seehosaima. 

'•OBinaiilee,  Osmanli,  adj.  and  sb.:  Turk.  '■Osmanll:  per- 
taining to  Osman  or  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottontan 
empire ;  a  member  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  a  Turkish  subject. 

(1741  the  Turks,  whom  the  Ptrtiuu  call  Otmalins:  J.  OzBLU  Tr.  Toumt- 
firfs  Vty.  Ltvamt,  VoL  ill.  p.  aaS.]  1819  I  have  obtained  his  bi^ness's 

kissiea  for  you  to  shoulder  a  musket,  and  to  join  in  the  fight,  like  an  Osman- 
T.  Hops,  Auast.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  so  (iBso).  18W  the  Kozdlbashes 


and  Osmanlees:  KuttiBash,  VoL  l  ch.  x.  p  135. 


1884  he  had  adopted  the 


poadefous  step,  slow  gestiue,  and  phlegmatic  bearing  of  an  Osnunli :  Ayeska, 
VoL  I.  ch.  t  p.  II.  1849  would  not  be  afraid  to  meet  the  Osmanli  in  AiuUoly : 
Lord  Braconsfirld,  Tancrtd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  iv.  p.  376  (1881). 

^osmium,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.,  coined  fr.  Gk.  oir/«^,='odor':  a 
metal  akin  to  platinum,  found  in  combination  with  the  same. 

1889  Osmiuin  is  not  only  the  heaviest  of  all  known  bodies,  but  the  most 
inAisible:  Standanl,  Sept.  17,  p^  s/s- 

osmtais,  sb. :  ^»a»-Gk.,  formed  fi-.  Gk.  uktiios, >=  'impulsion', 
as  if  noun  of  action :  the  general  term  which  includes  endOB- 
mosis and  ezosmosis  {ggv.). 


OSTRACISM 


S9I 


osmnnda  rigftUBi/Ar. :  Mod.  Lat:  osmund  royal  or  royal 
fern,  Nat  Order  Osmundaceae.  It  is  popularly  called  the 
'flowering  fern',  because  the  upper  part  of  a  fertile  frond 
becomes  changed  into  a  panicle  of  sporangia. 

1846  Osmunda  regalis  has  been  employed  successftilly,  in  doses  of  3  drachms, 
in  the  rickets:  J.  Lindlbv,  Vig.  Kingd.,  pi  79. 

ftaor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  ddisse,  >:  'to  hate' :  a  hater. 

1603  Princes  are  alwaies  lealous,  &  many  times  haue  lust  cause,  and  euer 
more  then  any  other  priuate  person  to  be  so :  for  the  greater  honors  the  greater, 
mo,  &  grieuoser  ts0rs:  W.  Watson,  Quedliiits e/Rtlig.  &> Statt,  p.  s^ 

Ossa.    SeePellon. 

ossnaire,  Fr. ;  ossn&rinm,  //.  ossuftria,  Late  Lat :  .r^. :  a 
receptacle  for  the  bones  of  the  dead,  a  charnel-house. 

1888  All  the  remains  should  be  collected  into  an  assuairt:  Guardkm, 
Mar.  14,  p  365. 

ostensoiro^  Fr. ;  ostensorio,  It ;  ostensArinm,  Late  Lat : 
sb. :  a  monstrance. 

1723  the  Eucharistical  Presence.. .is  express'd  by  the  Host  in  the  Golden 
OstiHsoru  on  the  Altar;  Richardson,  S taints,  Av.,  in  Italy,  p.  aos. 

ostentatioa  {±  —  ii  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ostentation. 

1.  a  display,  the  act  or  process  of  displaying. 

1681  wherby  he  shutde  conceyue  some  fauoor  towaides  them  for  the  demon, 
stration  of  loue  that  they  pretented  in  the  ostentation  of  his  person:  Elvot, 
Ctotmour,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xiv.  Vol.  IL  p.  178  (1880).  1079  with  fond  ostentatioa 
of  glorie :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  458  (161a).  16S8  he  is  yet  vainglorious 

in  the  ostentation  of  his  melancholy:  J.  Earul  Micrmsm.,  Char.  6.  bef. 

1716  for  ostentation  of  strength  and  ralour  at  their  public  sights :  South,  Serm,, 
VoL  X.  No.  7.    (R.) 

I  a.    boastful  display,  vain  parade. 

1840  all  grounded  on  daaride  only  without  ostenution;  Elvot,  /m.  Gtvtr- 
namnct,  fol.  54  V.  1079  those  also  that  onely  write  for  shew  or  ostentation: 

North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  88a  (i6iaX  1691  Such  is  the  diSeience 

betweene  true  valure,  ana  ostentadon :  W.  Raleigh,  Last  Fight  of  Rnengt, 

[I.  17  (1S71).  1607 — 13  Doe  you  not  see  what  fayned  prices  are  sett  vpponn 

itie  stones,  and  rarityes,  and  what  workes  of  ostcntacion  are  vndertaken,  bo- 
cauae  thei«  mought  seeme  to  be  some  vse  of  great  Riches?  Bacon,  Ess.,  xtUI. 
p.  931  (1871).  1660  It  were  ostentation  to  cite  moi«  authors:   Etbltm, 

Corrtst.,  VoL  m.  p.  377  (187a). 

2.  a  spectacle,  an  exhibition.    Perhaps  affected. 

1088  the  king  would  have  me  present  the  prinoeas...with  some  delightful 
ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant;  Shaxs.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  1,  118. 

ostent&tor,  sb. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  ostentire,''*\.o  dis- 
play' :  one  who  makes  an  ostentatious  display,  one  who 
boasts. 

1611  Osttntateur,  An  ostentator,  boaster,  bragger,  vaunter:  Cotgr. 

ostent&triz,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  fem.  of  Lat  ostentator:  a 
female  who  makes  an  ostentatious  display,  a  female  boaster. 

1611  Otttntatrict,  An  ostentatria,  braggardesae,  boasting  woman :  Cotgr. 

osteria,  sb. :  It. :  an  inn,  a  tavern. 

1606  B.  JoNSOH,  yel/.,  ii.  6,  Wks.,  p.  475  (ifiii).  1610  ran  crying  away 
as  fittt  as  he  could,  to  the  not  farre  distant  Osteria :  Gbo.  Sandys,  Trav. ,  p.  a<7 
(1633).  1644  we  go  by  Sl  Quirico,  and  lay  at  a  private  osteria  near  it:  Evrlvm, 
Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  103  (187a).  bef.  1670  such  slender  Pare  in  base  Village- 

Osteria's:  J.  Hackbt,  Ahf.  Williams,  PL  1. 131,  P  >i8(i693).  1840  we 

would  suggest  a  comparison  between  the  country  Venta  of  Spain,  the  Roman  inn 
now  uncovered  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii  and  its  exact  counterpart  the  modem 
Osteria  in  the  same  district  of  Naples :  Ford,  Handhk,  Spasn,  Pt.  1.  p.  3a. 
1804  had  a  breakfast  for  the  purpose  at  that  comfortable  osteria  near  the  Lateran 
Gate;  Thackeray,  Newctmes,  VoL  ii.  ch.  L  p.  7  (1879^  1874  At  the 

Osteria  of  a  little  grey  grim  village  among  the  Apennmes :  F.  W.  Robinson, 
Colanel  Dacrt,  VoL  in.  ch.  v.  p.  S93. 

ostinm,  Lat.  pi.  ostia,  sb. :  Lat. :  an  entrance,  an  opening, 
a  mouth  of  a  river. 

1666  the  great  &  noble  River  GoHget  in  two  Ostiums  falls  under  93  deg.: 
SirTh.  Hbrbbrt,  ymtr.,  p.  89(1677)1 

^ostracism  {jl  -  J.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ostraetsme;  ostradsinas. 
Late  Lat  fr.  Gk. ;  ostracLnnon,  ace.  of  Gk.  otrrpaKuritit:  sb. 

I.  a  form  of  temporary  banishment  resorted  to  in  Ancient 
Athens,  when  a  prominent  citizen  seemed  likely  to  frustrate 
a  popular  policy  or  to  prove  a  danger  to  the  state.  The  term 
literally  means  a  voting  with  Sorptuca  (pi.  of  Sorpaxov, = 'an 
oyster-shell',  'an  earthenware  tablet  used  in  voting'). 

1079  banished  with  the  Ostradsmon  banishment;  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 
p.  J04  (1613).  1094  that  wicked  law  of  Ostracitmus  which  vm  to  banish  for 

ten  yeares,  whosoever  were  eminent  or  of  more  wisdom :  R.  Parsons  (f),  Ce^f. 
ait.  Sueeets.,  PL  n.  ch.  ix.  p  aia.  1608  When  the  Athenians  were  assembled 
tomther  in  the  generall  counsell,  and  hotly  set  to  proceed  unto  that  banishment 
which  they  call  Ottraeisme:  Holland,  Tr.  Pltst.  Mor.,p.  418.  1609  oatra- 
dsme :  Daniel,  Civ.  Wars,  Bk.  iiL  17,  p.  67.  1613  Puilique  Bmty  is  as 


an  Ostracisme,  that  eclisseth  Men,  when  they  grow  too  great;  Bacon,  Ess.,  xIv. 

166^ 


p.  5i6(i87iX       bef.  XSKHrferioius  by  suffering  did  traduce  |  The  Ostracism, 
and  sham'd  it  out  of  use:  J.  Clbvblakd,  Wks.,  'A.  p.  43  (1687)1 
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OTACOUSTICON 


TUtmisfeeltt... mcamd  the  jealmuie  of  hii  own  and  the  Spartan  Democraticsl 
Stales,  and  bad  the  sentence  of  Ostraciim  inflicted :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv., 
p.  243(1677).        16ra  be  deserves  the  Ustracisme !  Smapwbll,  Timtm,  ii  p.  18. 

2.    metaph.  banishment,  expulsion,  exile,  exclusion. 

bef.  1681  Virtue  in  courtiers  hearts  |  SuBiers  an  ostracism,  and  departs : 
J.  DONNB.     U.l 

dtacoBSticoii,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  i^raKov(n^t,='an  ear- 
listener',  'a  spy':  a  contrivance  for  listening  or  for  hearing 
distinctly,  an  ear-trumpet. 

161S  Sir,  this  is  called  an  autocoosticon :  AUmtiuaar,  L  3,  in  Dodsley- 
HaiUtt's  Old  Pta*s,  Vol.  xi.  p.  314  (1675).  1621  some  rare  perspective  glass, 
or  eiactutliam:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mil.,  To  Reader,  p  si(t8a7X  1630 

He  with  intelligencing  Fundi  confers,  |  And  bjr  his  wondrous  AlUuoiuticaii,  \ 
Knowes  the  Turka  counsel! :  John  Taylor,  IVkj.,  sig.  a  Bbb  i  <x>/i.  16flS 
It  has  not  been  yet  thoroughly  examin'd,  how  far  Otocoustioons  nuty  be  ini- 
prav'd,  nor  what  other  waves  there  may  be  of  quicknbg  our  hearing :  K.  Hooke, 
lUiavgri^kia,  Pref.    [N,  &  Q.J 

otesara:  Russ.    See  Ozar. 

6tis,  //.  dtides,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  tiris :  a  species  of  bustard. 

I6OS  great  friendship  and  amitie  betweene...the  Otida  and  horses ;  for  the 
bird  oHs  delighteih  in  their  company :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mar.,  p.  97$. 

*6titun,  sb. :  Lat :  leisure,  ease,  repose. 

I860  Mr.  Morsan  was  enjoying  his  otium  in  a  dignified  manner,  surveying 
the  evening  fog,  and  smoking  a  cigar:  Thackeray,  Pmdtnnu,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxx. 
p.  349  (1B79).  1877  life  cannot  be  meant  to  be  passed  in  literary  otium  or 
pbUosopbiaU  speculation :  L.  W.  M.  1<ockhart,  Mine  is  TAiiu,  ch.  v.  p.  55  (1B79). 

*6timn  cam  digiiit&te,/Ar. :  Late  Lat.:  leisure  combined 
with  dignity,  dignified  ease,  dignified  leisure. 

1739  otium  mm  dipniatt  is  to  be  had  with  aol.  a  year  as  well  as  with  5000 : 
Pope,  Lett.t  Wlcs.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  tio(i757X  1768  they  commonly  prefer  otittm 
cum  digitate:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lttt.,  Bk.  111.  No.  xxxiv.  Misc.  Wks.. 
Vol.  11.  p.  499  (1777X  1778  I  plucked  up  q)irit,  threw  up  my  office,  and 

bugged  myself  wiUi  my  otium  tint  ['without']  dignitatt:  HOR.  Walpole, 
Ltttertt  Vol.  VL  p.  s  (1857).  1830  intending  there  to  lead  my  future  life  in 

the  otium  cum  diputatt  of  half-pay  and  annuity ;  Scott,  Moututery,  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  394/s  (1867).  1830  eiyoving  the  otium  cum  diguitati:  Edin.  Km., 
Vol.  51,  p.  X46.  1868  Clios,  the  ideals  of  zoophytic  otium  cum  dipiitat*, 

were  flashing  colored  light  in  shady  places:  E.  K.  Kane,  \st  GriuHtU  Expod., 
ch.  xlvii.  p.  433. 

Otta,  atta,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  itA:  flour,  wheat- 
flour,  barley-meal. 

1879  The  men  are  on  half'tations^  but  can  buy  as  much  atta  as  they  please 
at  the  vilkiges,  and  compensation  is  given  for  the  difkrence  in  price:  C  R.  Low, 
yml.  Gtn.  Abbott,  ch.  1.  p.  95. 

*ottava  rima, ^Ar. :  It., 'eight-rhyme':  an  Italian  stanza 
of  eight  heroic  lines  of  eleven  syllables,  constructed  with 
three  rhymes ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  lines  rhyming,  also 
the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth,  also  the  seventh  and  eighth. 
Pulci's  //  Morgante  Maggiore  and  Byron's  translation  of  the 
same  afford  specimens  of  the  Italian  and  English  forms  of 
this  metre. 

1886  A  poem  of  this  nature,  written  in  the  ottava  rima,  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
*  Don  Juan  :  AtlUnttum,  Aug.  99,  p.  366/3.  1887  though  the  invention  of 

the  **otuva  rima"  is  by  common  consent  roughly  ascribed  to  Boccaccio  who  cer- 
tainly introduced  it  to  modem  use  with  the  nming-plan  that  has  since  prevailed ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  in  use  with  other  riming-plans,  by  the  trovaton  of  Sicily 
before,  and  the  invention  is  carried  back  to  Manfred:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Folk, 
tongt  0/ Italy,  p.  35. 

otto,  ottar,  sb.  -.  Arab.    See  attar. 

1776  on  the  delivery  of  his  credentials  to  the  Governor  General,  be  received 
Faun  and  Ottar  from  him :  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  Chum,  3/3.  1787  A  large 

S rid  enameled  case,  conuining  otter  of  roses ;  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  1185/a.  1814 

ere  they  contract  sweetness  from  a  bottle  of  otto  of  rose:  SouTHBV,  Lttt., 
Vol.  II.  p.  345  ('8j6).        1830  scatters  otto  of  roses  over  her  clothes  and  person: 

E.  Blaquibrk,  Tr.  Sig.  Pauanti,  p.  3oa(3nd  Ed.). 

•Ottoman  {J.  —  :.\adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Ottoman,  fr. 
Turk.  'Othman,  'Osman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  or 
Turkish  empire :  Turkish,  pertaining  to  the  Turkish  empire ; 
a  member  of  the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  Turkish  empire,  a 
Turk. 

1663  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Ottomanns:  J.  Shvte,  Tkoo  Comm.  (Tr.X 
fol.  t  ro.  1664  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ  you  j  Against  the 

general  enemy  Ottoman  :  Shaks.,  OtA.,  i.  3, 49.  1616  eighth  Emperor  of  the 
CXdnKo*  family:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  46(1633).  1630  the  Siege  of 

Nizta  in  Provence,  made  by  the  Ottoman  Army:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hist. 
Count.  Trent,  Bk.  i.  p.  99  (1676).  1633  the  Ottoman  Empire :  Peach  ah, 

Comp.  Geni.,  ch.  i.  p.  5.  1M6  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  Howell,  Lewis  XIII., 
p  13^  1788  the  victories  of  the  Ottomans:  Gibbon,  Decl.  &•  Fall,  Vol.  XL 
ch.  btiv.  p.  444  (1813).  —  the  Ottoman  practice  and  beUef:  ib..  Vol.  xil.  ch.  Ixv. 
p.  3^  1830  the  last  effdru  made  by  the  Christian  powers  to  preserve  some 

portion  of  European  Turkey  from  the  overwhelming  force  of  its  Ottoman  in- 
vaders: T.  S.  m'CHBS,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  33.  1877  Certainly 
no  Ottoman  perceives  more  clearly  the  evils  from  which  his  country  sufTen: 
Timet,  Feb.  17.    (St.]  1684  he  did  not  nnderstand  mercy  to  the  Ottoman : 

F.  Bovle,  Borderiand,  p.  33. 


OVERTURE 

'ottoman  (j.:l^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ottomane,  fem.  of 
0//omd«,=° 'Turkish':  a  piece  of  furniture  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Turkish  divan  (see  divan  3). 

1813  And  o'er  her  ulken  Ottoman  |  Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber: 
Byron,  Bride  o/Abydos,  ii.  v.  1818  lay  lounging  beside  her  on  an  ottoman : 
Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  i»  (1819).  1836  All  shriek, 
the  chairs  tumble  over  the  ottomans,  the  Sivre  cnina  is  in  a  dioosand  pieces: 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv,  Grey,  Bk.  in.  ch.  vii.  p.  133  (1881).  1884  ranges 
of  low  ottomans,  backed  by  silken  cushions :  Ayeska,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  108. 
1860  he  stretched  himself  on  his  ottoman,  and  lay  brooding  silently :  Thacke- 
ray, Pendennis,  Vol.  IL  ch.  i.  p.  8  (1879X  1873  the  cushions  of  the  ottoman : 
Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  1^. 

'oubliette,  sb.:  Fr. :  'a  place  of  oblivion',  a  secret  dun- 
geon, below  which  there  was  sometimes  a  secret  pit  into 
which  the  prisoner  could  be  cast  if  he  was  to  be  made  away 
with  altogether. 

1836  a  few  horrible  dungeon  tombs,  resembling  the  famed  oubliettes :  Rejt. 
on  a  Ramble  to  Germany,  p.  49.  184i8  a  real  live  nun...I  wonder  has  she  any 
of  her  sisterhood  immured  in  oubliettes  down  below :  Thackeray,  Ir.  Si.  St., 
p.  73  (1887)1  1877  And  deeper  still  the  deep-down  oubUette :  Tbnnvsok, 

Harotd,  iu  3. 

ourang-outang:  Malay.    See  orang-ontang. 

ouster  le  main,  phr. :  Anglo-Fr. :  Leg. :  name  of  a  plea, 
writ,  or  judgment  for  the  recovery  of  lands  held  under  feudal 
tenure  out  of  the  hand  of  a  superior  lord. 

1648  And  leame  whether  the  kinges  interest  is  suche  that  after  the  deatlie  of 
the  liinatike  or  the  recouerye  of  hys  wittes  agayn  there  must  be  an  Ouster  le  mayn 
sued  as  it  is  sued  in  the  case  of  y<  Ideot :  Staunford,  Kinget  Prtrof.,  ch.  x. 
foL37t«>(is67). 

OUtlaser,  outlicker,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  uitlegger:  an  out- 
rigger. 

bef.  1716  We  had  a  good  substantial  Mast,  and  a  mat  Sail,  and  good 
Outlagen  lasht  veiy  fast  and  firm  on  each  side  the  Vessel,  being  made  of  strong 
Poles :  Dampier,  Voyages,  I.  493.     [C] 

outrance:  Fr.    See  &  entrance. 

*OUtr<,  fem.  outr^e,  adj. :  Fr. :  eccentric,  exaggerated, 
fantastic. 

1733  The  Sword  comes  above  a  Yard  through  Dido's  body;  the  Expression 
is  Savage  and  Outr4\  Richardson,  Statues,  fy'c.,  in  Italy,p.  101.  ^  1743  a 
judicious  eye  instantly  rejects  any  thing  outri,  any  liberty  which  the  painter  hath 
taken  with  the  features  of  that  alma  mater:  Fielding,  yos.  Andrews,  Pref., 
Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  13  (18C16X  1766  As  to  the  smallness  of  the  sleeves  and 

length  of  the  waist,  Loixl  B.  desires  them  to  be  outrt:  In  I.  H.  Jtae't  Geo. 
Sehvyn  &•  Contemporaries,  Vol.  11.  p.  113  (1883X  1783  Morris,  too,  is 

well,  and  Meadows  tolerable,. ..but  all  the  rest  are  outrls:  Hor.  Walpolr, 
Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  38s  (i8<8)-  1818  and  their  dress  (of  the  Dutch  women) 

is  p^ectly  neat,  though  rather  outri :  Amer.  Monthly  Mof.,^  Vol.  ill.  p.  457/1. 
1889  I  must  believe  that  my  first  mental  development  had  m  it  much  of  the  un- 
common— even  much  of  the  outrii  E.  A.  PoB,  H^ks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  379  (1884X 

outrecnidance,  onltrecnidance,  sb.:  Fr. :  presumption, 
overweening  pride,  arrogance. 

1600  It  is  a  stiange  outrecnidance :  your  humour  too  much  redoundeth : 
B.  JONSOH,  Cynlh.  Rev.,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  93  (t86oX 

ouveit,  /em.  onverte,  atij.:  Fr. :  overt,  open,  uncon- 
cealed. 

1813  his  vanity  is  onverte,  like  Erskine's,  and  yet  not  offending:  Btson, 
in  Moore's  Lt/e,  p.  347  (187SX 

onvrage,  sb. :  Fr. :  work. 

*0uvrier,  /em,  ouvritoe,  sb.  and  adj. :  a  working-man,  a 
working- woman ;  operative,  working. 

1880  a  plot  to  promote  a  social  revolution  in  Paris  b  the  interest  of  the 
ouvriers:  Libr.  Univ.  Knmul.,  Vol.  vill.  p.  89.  1883  The  doctrines... 

borrowed  in  great  measure  from  Owen,  Fourier,  and  Saint  Simon,  were  promptly 
accepted  by  die  ouvrier  class:  Standard,  Dec  7,  p.  5. 

OTal  {Ii  —),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  oval:  egg-shaped, 
elliptical ;  an  egg-shaped  figure,  an  ellipse,  anything  which 
has  such  a  figure. 

Grekes 

and 


1600  the  barriers  in  the  race,  from  whence  the  horses  begin  to  run,  &  the 
tOvales]  to  marke  and  skore  up  the  number  of  courses:  Holland,  Tr.  Liry, 
BIc  XLl.  p.  1 1 14. 

dv&rinm,  pi.  dv&ria,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  an  ovary,  an  organ 
in  which  eggs  are  generated.  .  See  ovum. 

overlop:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  orlop. 

overture  {>lz.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  overture:  an 
opening,  a  discovery,  an  entrance,  a  beginning,  an  initiatory 
proposal. 
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OVOLO 
I.    an  opening,  an  aperture. 

UM8  diuei*  ou«itiire»  and  holes  were  made  under  the  fbuadacyoa  by  the 
pjreoefs :  Hall,  Htu.  K,  an.  5.  [R.]  1603  according  to  the  oifvertutea  and 
fUOMf*  made  for  the  exhalation :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mar.,  p.  2391.  1701 
DO  Ught  hut  what  comes  in.. .at  an  OTerture,..at  the  top  of  the  Chnich :  Nnat 
Aat*nt  ^ Italy,  p.  99. 

3.    an  entrance. 

160S  the  sentences  of  FoeU...wilI  make  an  overture  and  way  unto  the  minde 
of  a  yeong  ladde:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mfr.,  p.  49. 

3.  a  disclosure. 

1106  it  was  be  |  That  made  the  overtnre  of  thy  treasons  to  us :  Shaks., 
K.  Uar,  iii.  7,  89. 

4.  an  initiatory  proposal,  an  advance  towards  an  arrange- 
ment. 

ISST  Ye  make  meniion  of  an  overture  made  by  my  lady  the  French  kynges 
mother :  CkrvmicU  o/Calab,  p.  114  (i84(Q.  IMS   the  overture  whereof  we 

have  taken  in  hand:  Q.  MAay  I.,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lttt..  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  in. 
No.  ccdxxiv.  p.  317  (1846).  1078  It  is  also  reasonable  in  him  to  demand 

peaoe...yea  etien  the  smallest  ouerture  that  shall  appearc,  will  make  to  vs  the 
victory  00  less  easie  then  well  assured :  Fbnton,  Tr.  Cvicciardaut  Wan  tj 
iimfy,  6k.  iL  p.  as  (1618).  1601   I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace: 

Shaks.,  AV*  H'tS,  iv.  3,  46.  1646  an  ouverture  that  had  bin  made  formerly 
by  the  laid  Prince  for  the  Eldest  daughter:  Howell,  Ltwis  XI I  I.,  p.  43. 

5.  Mus.  an  instrumental  introduction  to  a  lengthy  musical 
composition  such  as  an  opera  or  an  oratorio. 

link  OVERTURE,  is  the  Beonning,  or  First  Part,  or  Strain  of  a  Piece  of 
Mnsick,  and  is  much  the  same  as  PRELUDE:  Short BxMc.  cfPtr.  Wdt.  in 

OTolo,  //.  OToU,  sb. :  It. :  Archit. :  a  moulding  of  which 
the  section  is  a  quarter- round  or  right-angled  sector  of  a 
circle. 

1664  PUntk  is  likewise  taken  for  a  like  member  about  the  Cafittlf  but  then 
always  with  its  adjunct,  the  Plinth  of  tht  Cafittt,  &c.  because  placed  just  above 
the  Eehinmt  a»  m  the  Doric,  Ovoio  or  quarter  round  in  the  other  Oritrti 
Etiltn,  Tr,  Frtarft  PartUI.  Archit.,  Av.,  p.  isj.  1704  the  ornaments... 

10  put  together,  that  you  see  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic,  the  foliage  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  the  uovali  of  the  Doric,  mixed  without  any  regularity  on  the  same  capital : 
AoDisON,  Wht.,  Vol.  1.  p.  535  (Bohn,  1854). 

*dv(uii,  //.  dva,  s6. :  Lat. :  an  egg,  a  germ. 

IMO  Of  the  i>olyTii...the  ova  an  produced  in  an  organ  distinct  from  the 
Mpanle  individuals:  C.  Darwin,  yottm.  ScarU,  ch.  v.  p.  99.  188S  a  further 
siraply  of  tnmt  ova  lor  the  Government  of  Natal ;  Standard,  Dec.  sc^  p.  3. 
IgU  He  lays  stress  on  the  brachiopodous  bdividual  being  the  product  of  a 
single  ovum:  Atkomntm,  Nov.  14,  p.  640/3.' 

ozalls,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  o^w,=' sorrel' :  name  of  a  genus 
of  ornamental  plants,  of  which  some  exotic  species  are  highly 
prized,  Nat.  Order  Geramtueae, 

Vm.  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  ao,  ch.  at.    [Skeat] 

ozdeon,  sb. :  a  bad  coinage  (on  the  analogy  of  oxymel)  fr. 
Gk.  <^y-,  and  Lat  eUum,—''o^'' :  a  mixture  of  oil  and  vinegar, 
a  salad  dressing. 

16M  the  diacreet  choice  and  mixture  of  the  Oxelton  (Oyl,  Vinoptr,  Salt, 
&c):  EviLTM,  Acttaria,  p.  94. 

oxybaphon,  //.  oxybapha,  sb. :  Gk.  o^v/Sat^ov,  iii.  'acid- 
dip':  a  vinegar-cup. 

I.  a  small  vase  with  a  wide  mouth  and  two  handles 
beneath  the  rim,  having  a  cyma  recta  profile  (see  cyma), 
tapering  to  a  point  internally  and  standing  on  a  short  foot. 

3.  a  vase  of  the  shape  described  above,  without  regard  to 
size  or  use. 

1889  On  Jantury  a8th  I  saw  a  skeleun  lying  on  its  bench...and  near  iu 
skull  an  tjcytafhan  (double-handled  laige-bellied  deep  vase)  filled  with  the  ashes 
of  another  corpse :  Athtnontm,  Sept.  36,  p.  434/3. 

3.    incorrectly  (as  if  the  contents  of  an  acetabulum,  q.  v., 
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or  oxybaphon  i),  an  acid  sauce  or  dressing;  an  acid  or  sour 
liquid. 

1699  season'd  with  ilsproper  Oxyiafkon  of  Vintgar,  Salt,  Oyl,  &C.:  Evu-YK, 
Aataria,  p.  5.  —  of  all  the  0{v^a^  the  best  tucctdaiuum  to  finttar:  it., 
p.  so. 

OzygOnlnm,  neut.  of  Lat  oxygdnius,  fr.  Gk.  ifyytiwos: 
acute-angled. 

1070  An  oxigonhim  or  an  acuteangled  triangle,  is  a  triangle  which  hath  all 
bis  three  angles  acute:  Billincslkv,  EncHJ,  foC  4  v'. 

oxymel  (-i  —  =.),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  oxymeHf),  fr.  Gk.  i^itt\t : 
a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

1601  taken  in  Oxymell :  Holland,  Tr.  PHn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  >«,  ch.  8,  Vol.  li. 
p.  353.  1864  Then  for  his  Scntcncn,  his  Inlu  spent  ui  them  seemeth  a  rare 

Oxynul:  R.  WHIT1.0CK,  Zootomia,  p.  475. 

ozymdron,//.  oxymdra,  sb.:  Gk.  o^iuapov,  neut  of  o^- 

^<i>par,=*pointedly  foolish':   Rhei.:   a  figure  by  which  two 

ideas  which  are  apparently  contradictory  or  incompatible  are 

pointedly  combined  in  an  effective  phrase,  as  Tennyson's 

"falsely  true". 

bef.  1677  lofty  hyperboles,  paranomasias,  axytnotons,  lie  very  near  upon  the 
confines  of  jocularity;  Bakrow,  Strm.,  Vol.  1.  No.  14.    [T.] 

oydor,  oidor,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  hearer,  a  judge  commissioned  to 
hear  pleadings. 

1777  We  have  viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oydors,  conigidors,  alcaldes : 
RoBSRTSON,  America,  BL  viii.  Wks.,  VoL  viiL  p.  149  (1834). 

♦oyer  and  teimi]ier,/^r. :  for  Anglo-Fr.  oyer  ei  terminer , 
•  'hear  and  determine':  name  of  a  court  for  the  trial  of  in- 
dictments on  specified  offences,  held  under  a  commission, 
such  as  the  courts  popularly  called  the  'assizes'.  See  nisi 
piins.  The  term  o^^r  alone  means  a  hearing  of  a  cause,  and 
also  the  production  of  a  document  mentions  in  the  pleading 
of  an  adversary. 

1376  Stat,  of  tht  Rtalm,  VoL  L  p.  44  (1810).  1469  bys  jugys  sat  on  the 
ntir  tUttrmynor  in  Norwycne :  Pcuton  Letttri,  Vol.  IL  No.  ats,  p.  357  (1874). 
1488—90  Lytefot,  of  your  hows,  is  swome  on  the  over  ditermtner:  ii.,  Vol.  in. 
Na  905,  p.  346.  1636  But  ofdysceyt  before  Justices  oftryellbaston/ or  of 

oyeraiid  tenniner/afterofl^cedeterminea:  Tt.  Littletoitt Ifat.  Bnv.,fiA.6ar'. 
1609  a  PretOT  or  L<ad  chiefe  lustice  for  <!rtr  and  tbtertfinor  in  causes  within 
the  cittie:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  vi.  p.  348.  160S  the  Court  of  Cvrrand 
terminer,  must  be  in  the  Low  countries  vnder  Archduke  Aifierti  W.  Watson, 
QneeUitete  o/Relif.  &>  Stale,  p.  256.  16S9  Judge  Crooke  was  sent  thither, 
with  a  oonunissioo  of  oyer  and  teiminer  and  of  martiu  law,  and  thereupon  called 
a  privy  sessions :  Sir  G.  Grsslsv,  in  Court  &•  Timet  0/  Choi.  I.,  Vol.  n.  p.  17 
(1848X  1660  before  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer :  Evslvn,  Dtary, 

Vol.  I.  p.  341  (1850).  1706  to  grent  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer : 

Bvrnbt,  Hitt.  Own  Time,  Vol.  iv.  p.  311  (1818).  1760  If  indicuble  at  all, 

not  so  before  Justices  of  the  Peace,  but  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  who  have 
Conusance  de  vertemm  frofalationibm :  Gilbert,  Caiet  in  Law  &•  Equity, 
p.  37.  1766  He  may  crave  oyer  of  the  writ  or  01  the  bond  or  other  spMialty 
upon  which  the  action  is  brought:  Blackstons,  Comm.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xx.  [L.} 
1776  A  charge. ..for  which  I  am  bound  to  hold  up  my  hand  at  the  Bar  at  the  next 
Sessions  of  C^er  and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery :  Trial rf  y»**th  Fowhe,  t6/a. 

*oye«,  oyes,  interi.:  Anglo-Fr.  <y«,«='hear  ye':  a  cry 
made  before  a  proclamation  in  a  law-court  or  by  a  public 
crier  (now  pronounced  like  Eng.  O  yes) ;  hence,  a  public  pro- 
clamation, a  public  notice. 

abt.  1286  Stat,  o/tho  Realm,  VoL  i.  p.  all.    ISkeat]  abt.  1400  oyas : 

Yor*  Mytt.,  p.  385.    (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant{  1648  And  there  with  all  com* 

nded  hb  hei 


maunded  hb  heraiide  to  make  an  oyes :  Hall,  Hen.  VIII., 
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the  publike  crier  after  an  oiet  made,  called  by  name  for  Q.  Fabint:  Holland, 
Tr.  L;ivf,  Bk.  vill.  p.^304    ^     1608  this  is  that  ^ood,  reucrend,  rel^ous  esteeme. 


which  the  lesuiu  brokers  should  indeed  haue  cned  with  an  O  yes  m  euery  street 
and  comer :  W.  Watson,  Qnodliieti  0/  Relig.  &•  State,  p.  sa.  —  going  with 
cyesees  vp  and  downe  the  streets  on  their  behalfe:  ih^  p.  X31.  1806  On  whose 
bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  Oyes  I  Cries  'This  is  he':  Shaks.,  Troil., 
iv.  5,  143.  1609  silence  proclaimed  by  the  usuall  Oyes  unto  his  soiildiors : 

Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xvi.  ch.  ix.  p.  69.  166S  O  yes  was  made... in 

these  terms:  J.  Gavve,  Mag.aetT»-mancer,  p.  981.  bel.  17S8  the  Crier* 

O  yes:  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  v.  143,  p.  405  (1740). 


P. 


P^  p.,  abbrev.  for  It  piano  (7.  v.), -'softly':  Mus. 

1794  The  Letter  P  is  often  used  as  an  Abbreviation  of  the  Word  PIANO: 
And  PP  as  an  AbbreviaUon  of  the  Words  PIU  PIANO :  And  PPP  as  an  Ab- 
breviation of  the  Word  PIANISSIMO,  for  which  see:  Short  Exttie.  0/ For. 
Wd:htMut.Bkt. 

V,  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  irt,  used  to 
indicate  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 

8.  b. 


diameter,  which  ratio-3'i4i59-i-,  or  about  *f.    Pronounced 
in  English  as  Eng./»f. 

P.M.,  p.m.:  Lat    See  poet  meridiem. 

p.  p.  C,  abbrev.  for  Fr.  pour  prendre  ««/f/,—'to  take 
leave',  wntten  on  a  card  left  upon  a  farewell  visit 
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pMa,  sb. :  native  W.  Afr.    See  quotations. 

1T06  The 'Wins  of  the  gieu  Lords  wear  CsUcoPaani  Woven  ia  this  Countiy, 
which  ne  very  fine  and  very  beaatiAiUy  Cbequeicd  with  several  Colours.  These 
Paans  or  Qoaths  are  not  very  lone:  Tr.  Betman't  Guinea,  Let.  xxi.  p.  441. 
17SB  They  have  likewise  a/tuM,  that  is  a  piece  of  calico,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
large  naplcu,  which  they  carelessly  thro#  over  their  shoulders:  Tr.  Adtattttit 
y»y.  Sautal,  Av.,  Pinkertoo,  Vol.  xvi.  ^  608  (1814)^ 

pabouche.    See  papoodL 

Vp&bnlnin,  si.:  Lat:  food,  fodder,  nourishment;  also, 
nutaph.  fuel,  material  for  the  sustenance  of  any  physical  or 
mental  process. 

(1601  a  kind  of  fpmge  or  cvovender  for  horses,  which  the  Ladns  in  old  time 
named  Pabulum:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bit.  17,  ch.  ss.  Vol.  I.  p.  534.] 
1678  Since  that  Fire  needs  a  Pabulum  tobrey  upon,  doth  not  continue  alwaies 
cne  and  the  same  Numerical  Substance:  Oudwokth,  InttU.  S}rtl.,Bk.  L  ch.  L 
p.  4&  1691  fuel  to  praerve  and  continut  the  natural  heat  of  the  Blood,  which 
requires  an  Oily  or  Sulphureous  paiulum,  fa  well  as  Fire :  J.  Ray,  Cnatioit, 
Pt.  II.  p.  301  O701X  1699    sucking  In  a  more  atkereai,  nourishing,  and 

baulmy  Paiuium,  so  (bully  vitiated  now :  EVblyn,  A  cttarut,  p.  125.  bef. 

1783  they  kept  uo  the  Spirits  of  their  Fools,  whose  Fire,  without  a  continual 
Paiuium  of  fresh  News,  Talk,  and  Hopes,  would  go  out :  R.  North,  Examtn, 
11.  v.  ia8,  p.  394  (1740).  1T66  such  a  sto^  aifords  mmefaiuhtm  to  the  brain 
than  all  the  Frusts,  and  Crusts,  and  Rusts  of^antiquity :  Stbunk,  Trist.  Skamd., 
VII.  xxxL  Wks.,  p.  31S  (1839X  ISM  Every  new  rock  which  serves  as  faiulum 
to  the  volcanic  fire,  by  varying  its  aliment,  changes  its  produce :  Edtn.  Kev., 
Vol.  3,  p.  309.  1840  Whether  the  nature  S  the  malady  was  in  itself  less 

virulent,  or  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  suitable  /aduium,  as  soils  exhausted 
by  one  heavy  crop  seldom  yield  a  succeeding  one  of  great  abundance,  the  mor- 
tality was  far  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  first  case :  Frassr,  KoarditlaH,  A'c, 
VoL  I.  Let  ix.  p.  ajj.  1880  the  works  written  and  the  sermons  preached  by 
them,  showed  the  British  Dissenter  where  he  could  find  mental  pabulum : 
Thackkbav,  PemUnnU,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  349  (1879).  1863  Those  chemical 
processes  by  which  nature  converts  our  autumnal  leaves  into  pabulum  for  future 
growth  :  E.  K.  Kane,  iit  GriitHtU  Exftd.,  ch.  xix.  p.  L44. 

pftce,  sb.  1  Lat.,  abl.  of /i»r,= 'peace':  by  the  favor  of,  by 
the  leave  p£ 

188S  Paa  the  bte  Sir  G.  C  Lewis,  Mr.  Scofield  is  right:  Standard,  Sept  t, 
p.  a/s. 

pftce  tanti  viri,  phr. :  Lat. :  by  the  favor  of  so  great  a 
man. 

1771  Smollbtt,  Humfk.  CL,  p.  59/a  (tSSs): 

pftee  tll&,  phr. :  Lat :  by  your  leave. 

*pacha:  Turk.    See  pasha. 

pachak:  Anglo-Ind.    See  costo  dnlce. 

pachisi,  parchesi,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  pacfOs, 
=' twenty-five':  a  Hindoo  game,  something  like  backgam- 
mon, played  by  four  persons,  named  from  the  highest  throw 
{with  cowries  for  dice). 

pachydermata,  .r^.  pi. :  Mod.  Lat.,  coined  fr.  Gk.  irtmr, 
='thick',  and  iipfia  (base  of  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  and  of  pL 
dcp;iar-),s'skin':  Cuvier's  seventh  order  of  mammaUa,  'the 
thick-skinned',  including  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hip- 
popotamuses. 

*paclficator  {::.±=.z.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  l.aX.pacifie&ior,  noun 
of  agent  to  p&cificire,=i*\o  pacify',  'to  restore  to  peace',  'to 
restore  peace  to':  one  who  pacifies,  one  who  restores  or 
promotes  peace  or  concord. 

bef.  1627  he  had  in  consideration  the  point  of  honour,  in  bearing  the  blessed 
person  of  a  pacificator:  Bacon,  Hn.  VII.,  p.  50.  (R.)  1664^  J.  Tbapp, 
Com.  Old  Tttt.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  408/a  (18671k  ISSS  Nichoku  de  Flue,  the  pacifi- 
cator and  legislator  of  his  country  :  h.  Simond,  Switurlatid,  VoL  i.  p  174. 

pacify  {J.^±),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pacifier:  to  restore  to 
peace;  to  restore  peace  to;  to  allay;  to  tranquillise. 

1606  My  sorowe  deleted,  and  my  minde  did  modefy  |  And  my  doloiuous 
hart,  bqpui  to  pacifye :  Hawks,  Pott.  Pla.,  sig.  Bb  ii  v'.  Uw  Howe  be 

it  /  ye  do  pacify  /  The  rigoure  of  god  almighty :  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  Barlowb,  RtJt 
mt,  &v.,  p.  8s  (1S71X  1681  yet  cessed  he  nat  with  fiutynge,  praying,  longe 

and  tedious  pilgrimages  to  padfie  the  displeasure  tliat  god  tolce  againe  the  people 
of  Israhel:  Elyot,  Govrmaur,  Bk.  11.  cL  ix.  VoL  11.  p.  98  (1880).  .  UMO  the 
beste  and  moste  sure  mesne,  was  to  padfye  the  ire  of  god :  —  /jw.  Gimfniamiee, 
foL  45  v.  1646  manie  conditions  wears  offered... that  the  matter  mighte  bee 
pacified  without  blood^hedde:  Tr.  Polydert  Vtrgitt  Bng.  Hist.,  VoL  1.  p.  302 
(1846).  bef.  1648  and  to  nadfye  this  matere  accordug  to  the  words  of  our 

Instrucdons :  In  Ellis'  Orig.  L*tt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  11.  No.  cxxx.  p.  5  (1846), 
1660  Thev  padfyed  gods  wrath  in  conrectyng  sinne;  J.  Pilkington,  Aggnu, 
Pref.,  sig.  A  vii  ro.  1679  to  padfie  the  warre:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  400 
(r6ia).  — to  padfie  and  appease  his  anger:  ild.,  p.  456.  1696  thou  sluut  find 
me  tractable  to  any  honest  reason ;   tnou  seest  1  am  pacified  still :   Shaks.. 

/  tj rj^    :::    - .  iaaa .1 i j :c. n    /-. 


1689  aa  Act  of  Amnesty  would  be  more  seasonable  to  padiy  the  miiuls  of  men : 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Wo\.  a.  p.  305  (1873X 


PADRE 

packet*  {±  -),  pacqnet,  paonet,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pacqiut, 
paquet  (Cotgr.) :  a  small  pack,  a  parcel,  a  parcel  of  letten  or 
despatches,  a  mail ;  in  combin.  as  packet-boat,  packet-imuL 

beC  1648  I  send  yon  in  this  naquet  a  lettre  to  my  wife:  Sis  Edw.  Howahl 
■     ■  ■"       VM?!,  No.  Ix.  p.  15.  {1846).  less  Soplw; 


in  EUis'  Orir.  Lett,  3rd  Ser..  _  _.. 
your  grace,  Uie  packet  is  not  come 


Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  lomd: 


Shaks.,  L.  L.  i..,  ii.  164.  1600  I  would  not  giue  htm  dtt  carriage  of  tlie 

.       _  11.11*  ■■  ""  ■  "         ■ 

igUsh  miles  to 

1643  A  Proclamadaa  for  y*  free  and  safe  passage  or  all  persons  t 


three  Bndish  miles  towards  the  packet-hmt :  Evblvn,  . 


iviquet  into^nmcr:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vcfaga,  VoL  lit  p.  33a.        1641  I  maicked 

~     *    ■  ~      .VN, />(a>7,Vol  I.  pi4i(il7a)i 

,  .        _   of  all  persons  who  shall  Min 

to  repaire  to  his  Ma***,  and  of  all  pacquets  and  letters  sent  by  his  Ma<T*  Miaistm: 
Chas.  I.,  in  Ellis'  Ofy^.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  nr.  No.  coocUxv.  p.  317  (it|6). 
1664  About  her  nedc  a  Vtafxut-Mmlt,  |  rtau)^  with  Advice,  sooe  fresh,  toeie 
stale:  S.  Butler,  Hudibrat,  Pt  11.  Osnt  L  p.  6.  .  1666  Jfans  will eotlcl 
him  go,  till  be  promise  him  a  delivery  of  a  pacqnet  which  he  had  written  and  di* 
rected  to  Cttmmt:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  7Vw.,  p.  97  (1677).  166T  Seotod 

Pacqnet  of  Advice  to  the  Men  of  Shafisbury;  Title.  1708  that  work  would 

astonish  you.  did  yon  see  the  bundles  and  packets :  EvblvN|  Corretp.,  VoL  m. 
p.  39a  (iS/aX  1748  The  pacquet  of  brochunt,  and  flourished  rulBcs,  vhick 

you  sent  me  by  Hop:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  n.  Na  xL  Hisc  Wlo^, 
VoU  It  p.  344  VTTl).  ,  1766  I  thank  you,  my  dear  George,  for  including  nt 
in  your /(n:^!^/ of  friends:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sthvyn  ^  ConUmfewia, 
Vol  It  p.  73  (t88a).  1806    He  nlently  pnt  my  lather's  paoquet  into  wf 

hands :  H.  More,  Calebs  in  search  of  a  Wife,  Vol.  it  ch.  xliiL  p.  317  (1809)1 

packet'  (.i  .=.),  sb. :  short  for  packet-boat,  packet-ship  (see 
packet') :  a  despatch-boat,  a  ship  which  carries  mails,  pas- 
sengers, and  goods  regularly.  The  word  is  now  confined  to 
small  or  moderate  sized  steam-boats. 

bef.  1670  Posts  and  Pacquets:  T.  Hacket,  Abp.  WiUiamt,  Pt  IL  a, p.  j 
(1693).  1686  The  last  packet  brought  me  yours  of  the  ad^  past :  EviLni, 

Corns*.,  VoL  lit  p.  aSi  (187a).  1797  hungry  as  EiigtishmeD...after  5  days  in 
a  Spanish  packet :  Southsv,  Litt.  dur.  Rtsul.  in  SfasM,  p.  3.  1646  Stan 

from  England  by  the  Steam-packet  about  the  end  of  March  for  Cadiz;  Foso, 
Handtk.  S/ain,  Pt  i.  p.  loi. 

pace,  sb. :  Peru. ;  the  alpaca  (g.  v.),  one  of  the  two  do- 
mestic species  of  llama,  the  long  woolly  hair  of  which  is 
known  as  alpaca. 

1604  the  sheep  of  Peru,  and  those  which  they  call  Paoos  and  Huaiucat: 
E.  jGrimston,  Tr.  JTAcasta's  Hitt.  IV.  Indies,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  J77  (ittt^ 


1797    Pacos,  in  zoology,  a  name 
1811  a  beautiful  Alpaca  or  Paco 


[ven  to  a  species  of  camel :    Eucvc  '  BrU. 


Walton,  Pentoian  Sheef,  Pi 

^Pactdlns:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  noxruXor:  name  of  a  river  of 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  famous  amongst  the  Ancients  for  the 
gold  found  in  its  bed. 

paetnin  illicitum,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  an  unlawful  agree- 
ment, an  agreement  for  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  or  an 
immoral  act. 

*paddy,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay  ji&ilr:  rice  in  the  busk. 
The  forms  beginning  with  bat-  are,  according  to  Yule,  a 
distinct  word;  cf.  Canarese  batta,bkaita,=* net  in  the  husk'. 

1698  There  are  also  divers  other  kinds  of  Rice,  of  a  lease  price,  and  iliglser 
than  the  other  Ryce,  and  is  called  Batte :  Tr.  %  Van  Liniehete^s  Vsy.,  ja. 
[Yule]  1673  'The  Ground  between  this  and  the  great  Broadi  is  well  plooghed, 
and  bears  good  Batty :  Fryer,  £./»<»,  67  (i69B)r  lit.]  1799  Idqpairof 
being  able  to  give  much  assistance  to  Mr.  Sltanlon  in  beating  paddy  until  the 
Paunjal  is  over :  Wsllincton,  Su/^.  Dtsf.,  VoL  i.  p.  170  (1858X  UT(  the 
paddy  stalks  were  as  tall  as  my  waist  and  in  another  week  me  crop  would  have 
been  read^  for  the  sickle  :  CornhiU  Mag,,  Sept^  p.  316.  1881  A  quandty  of 
paddy  having  been  procured  from  the  East  Indies,  an  old  taro  patch  was  there- 
with planted :  Nicholson,  From  Sword  to  Shan,  xxi.  140. 

ytjUAj^-bird],  sb.:  name  given  by  Europeans  to  sundry 
varieties  of  heron  seen  in  the  rice-fields.    See  paddj. 

1787  The  Paddy-bird  is  also  good  in  their  season :  A.  HAMaxON,  Sast 
Indies,  1. 161.    [Yule]  1884  did  you  ever  see  that  singular  animal  called  a 

poet;  whose  habits  are  like  the  melancholy  paddy-bird...?  Babooi  VoL  l  ch.  ix. 
^.i^  ,1873  a  swarm  of  crows,  minahs  and  paddy-birds:  Edw.  Biaddoh, 
Lf/e  in  India,  ch.  it  p.  33. 

'"padishah,  sb.:  Hind,  and  Pers.  pddishdh,'''protecxor- 
)dx^g'  :  emperor,  a  title  of  the  Great  Mogul  and  of  the  Sidtan 
of  Turkey;  the  Hindi  and  Persian  title  of  the  sovereign  of 
Great  Britain  as  imperial  ruler  of  India. 

1684  At  the  end  sate  the  Potshaugh  or  great  King:  Sir  Th.  Himekt, 
Trav,,  p.  97.  1666  Here  we  met  the  Pot-shaw  again  who  got  into  Casbfn 

twodayes  Deforeus:  I'i.,  p.  an  (1677).  1833  Whom. .. They  wDuldjnfer  to 

Fadisha  or  Pacha:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  vi.  xxxix.  1830  the  Grand  Psdichaw 
of  Estamboul :  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  363  (and  Ed.),  1884 

Ayesha,  VoL  lit  p  89. 

padou,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sort  of  silk  ribbon. 

*padre,  sb. :  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port :  father,  used  as  a  title  of 
regular  clergy  where  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  is 
spoken,  and  in  India  (owing  to  the  first  CSuistian  priests 
having  been  Portuguese  monks)  of  a  priest  .or  minister  of 
any  Christian  Church,  and  even  of  native  priests  when 
natives  are  speaking  to  Europeans. 
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back  Padrt  for  a  guide :  C  Dakwin,  yoMrm.  BtagU^  ch.  L  p.  3. 
they  nnderstood  was  that  tbeir  padre  loogcd  for  some  of  ucae  i 
idiertwitb  the  Bushmen  used  to  pierce  their  tnstnuneni 


PADRIND 

UN  Ii  wu  the  will  d  God  that  w«  foand  then  two  Pcditt,  tb«  one  an 
£B(liiluaaD,  and  the  other  a  Fkining:  Fitch,  is  R.  Haklnyt's  Voyattt,  ii.  381, 
[Vnkl  1603  the  lauiticall  padrca;  W.  Watson,  QtudliitU  o/RMg.  A* 

SUtt,  ^  >8.  1683  a  padre  or  JMuit  cane  to  the  Engliah  hone :  R.  Cocks, 
Di*n,  VoL  I.  p.  3  (1883).  ini  The  Danish  Padre  Bartholomew  Ziegen- 

kakh,  reqnesta  leave  to  so  to  Europe  in  the  first  ship:  In  J.  T.  Wheeler's 
Utdrai,  II.  in  (1861).    (Yule]  1880  Two  tet  naked  Brahmins,  bedaubed 

with  paint,  hail  been  importuning  me  for  mone^...upon  thej|rouiid  that  they  were 
"       '■  ■'         —  -  -    *       ...        --       "  prociired  a 

.1684  AU 

!  shining  stones 

'  instniments:  F.  Bovts,  BanUr- 

padrino,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  godfather,  a  protector,  a  second. 

1838  and  Aigmso  being  his  Padrimc^  presented  him  vnto  them:  Mabbb,  Tr. 
AbmmMt  Hfi  ^GmMKum,  Pt.  L  Bk.  t  ch.  viiL  p.  92.  1S88  this  great  work 
wkich  you  ma/  without  vanity  call  your  own,  whatever  fadrinats  you  have  had 
10  aisiit  yoo  u  it:  Lous  Arumctom,  Ltt.,  in  Sir  W,  Temple's  Wki.,  VoL  1. 
|i.5i<(i7;oV 

*padrone,  .r^.:  It.:  a  patron,  a  protector,  a  master;  the 
skipper  of  a  vessel ;  an  Italian  labor  contractor. 

beC  ITTl  as  to  my  Eton  Ode,  Mr.  Dodsley  [the  publisher]  is  ftuirvmt: 
Gmv,  lykt..  Vol.  I.  p.  546  (1S14X  1819   1  could  only  discover  that  the 

f^imu  was  a  young  gentleman  of  great  fortune :  T.  Hops,  AmuI.,  VoL  ii. 
ch.  xiL  ^  S69  (loao).  1860  Tbeir  story  vras,  that  they  had  not  earned  money 
loQugh  m  the  6my  to  secure  them  a  CsvourabU  reception  ftom  the  padront  *x 
u^t:  Oacta  Itrtth,  July  14,  p.  71/1. 

padnasoy,  sb, :  perhaps  a  rendering  of  Fr.  soU  de  Padua, 
s'Padua  silk':  a  fine  rich  silk  originally  manufactured  at 
Padua  in  Italy ;  a  garment  made  of  the  said  material. 

ItTS  A  black  velvet  coat,  paduasoy  suit  laced,  and  a  laced  girdle  belt :  AceL 
^EMrlrfShMfUtturytWardnbt.  bef.  17M  Your  only  wearing  is  your 

Padua-soy:  Por«,  Sat.  Dr.  Dmmt,  iv.  113,  Wks,,  Vol.  iv.  p.  275  (1757). 

pae-.    See  pe-. 

*paan  {n.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  "L^t.  paean,  fr.  Gk.  iraiav  (Doric), 
routi'  (Attic):  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to  Apollo  Paean,  i.e. 
Apollo  the  healer  or  helper ;  a  song  of  triumph  or  joy  (see  lo 
Paean). 

1889  whence,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  come  is  he,  |  For  whom  thy  pipe  and  paeans 
""  1600  hung  Elaborate /iKMtr, 
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LAND,  Tr.  Plut  Mor.,  p.  303. 

axj'aan  of  the  whole :  B.  Jonson,  Matqiut  ^oL  ii.*). 


nake  inch  glee  I  PutL.a,  Wkt.,  p.  j6i/s  (1861). 

CO  thy  golden  shrinei  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Xev,.' 

Bc  yet  uie  Canticles  or  Paeans  of  Pintianu':  Holland, 

ItM  an  apphuisiue  sooror /Von  of  the  whole:  B.  Joh , „ 

p.  147  (1640)1  1883  That  Irom  her  vicious  enemies  it  compels  I  PKans  of 

pniie:  Hassincbr.  Smttnr  Eatt,  L  t,  Wks.,  p.  341/1  (1830).      1668  Flamens 
whose  heads  are  filletted... dancing  and  rejoycing  as  in  ola  times  was  used  in 
AnBUtotheSun:  Sii  Th.  Hbkbbrt,  7'mv.,  p. 
PBsn  will  be  sung  beibte  him :  Drvden,  Oedifut^ 


,  p.  145  (1677), 

■  "*r,  i.  wks..  Vol.  II.  p.  152  (1701). 
bef.  1849  I  sung  the  joyfiil  Psan  clear':  Tennyson,  Tmi  Vncii,  wks.,  VoL  i. 


1676  A  feeble 
VoL  II. 


p.  1.3(1886). 
pemalpaan:  M. 


1888  Her  letters  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  a  per- 
E.  BKADtx>N,  GoUtH  Caff,  VoL  i.  ch.  vL  p.  154. 


paean :  Lat.    See  paeon. 

paennltima,  ptanltima,//.  p(a)eiraltimae,  sb.  (properly 
adj.  with  jr^/Zn^o' syllable',  suppressed) :  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat. 
/am«,~' almost',  and  uMma,{em.  of  uifimus,=^l&st' :  Pros.: 
the  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word.  Shortened  to  penult, 
adj.  and  sb.    See  antepaennltima  and  ultima. 

paeon,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iraun>  (see  pean) :  a  metrical  foot 
of  the  hemiolic  class,  consisting  of  one  long  syllable  and 
three  short  syllables,  the  four  varieties  being  called  'first', 
'second',  &c.,  according  to  the  position  of  the  long  syllable. 

1830  The  first  paeons  are  the  kind  most  in  use,  but  less  so  among  tragedians 
than  comedians :  J.  Sbagbk,  Tr.  HermamCs  Mtirt*^  Bk.  11.  ch.  xl.  p.  104. 


It. :  a  coimtryman,  a  country- 


paesanOi/rm.  paesana,  sb. 
woman,  a  peasant. 

1887  a  pretty  fwtaiia,  who  was  going  to  see  a  brother  at  Naples :  C  Mac 
Faii-anb,  Bamiilti  &•  Rohbtrt,  p.  100. 

Paestom,  a  city  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  now  called  Pesti, 
formerly  celebrated  for  roses  which  bloomed  twice  in  a  year. 
See  Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  1 19. 

1698  I'd  show  what  an  the  gardener's  toils  require,  |  Why  K»y  pzstum 
Unshes  twice  a  year :  Addison,  Wkt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  13  (Bohn,  i854X 

pacador,  sb.:  Sp.  and  Port.:  a  payer,  a  paymaster,  a 
treasurer. 

1898  soometh  the  name  as  base  to  be  counted  his  souldtours  pagador :  Spens., 
Statt  InU,  Wks.,  p.  tfs7/s  (1869^  1604  the  Captaiites  are  become...tbe 

/>{>^l>rrt  or  Pay-Masters  of  their  Bandes:  'i.'Dviata,  Foun  Parad.,  11.  p.  46. 

p«C*"<«™  (iL  r.  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr;  paganisme :  the  pro- 
fession of  pagans,  heathenism. 

1888  'Edvnie  remained  in  his  oM  paganisme :  FoxE,  A.  &>  M.,  p.  tog.  [R.3 
1898  l'^mnaitmB...Aim  the  profession  of  paganes  or  heathens,  paganisme: 
Flouo.       1611  Pagtmitmt^  Paganisme,  Heathenisme,  Gentilisme :  Cotgr. 


°  pagaya,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1699  for  this  jraaapo  they  use  certain  Instruments  for  Bowing,  by  the  Indians 
called  Pafaym,  with  which  they  row  without  any  Noise  to  fright  the  fish :  Df 
serif  titn  o/lsth.  o/Darimm,  p.  9. . 

*pagoda,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  'Patl.  pagoda. 

1.  an  idol  temple  with  a  richly  decorated  tower,  generally 
tapering,  of  many  storeys,  such  as  are  found  in  India  and 
farther  East ;  an  omameatal  tower  in  imitation  of  such  a 
temple-tower. 

1688  the  PanvdissyMiii  are  Idoll  houses... made  with  lime  and  fine  marble: 
T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  Frtdsritl/s  Vof.,  fol.  10  f.  1889  The  louldiars  did 

sack  that  pagoda  or  monastery:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mtndaads  Hist.  Chin.^  VoL  11. 
p.  310  (iSmX  1898  The  Bramants  likewise  have  their  Idols  and  houses  of 

Divels  wbich  they  call  Paevdst:  Tr.  J.  Van  Linschotsn's  Vcf.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xL 
p.  aa/i.  1899  the  Pvodts  which  are  idole  houses:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vayatts, 

VoL  11.  L  p.  331.  1633  The  great  dibattn.  or  pagod,  standethin  length  due 
noith  and  south :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  7;  (1883).  %  1838  wee  saw  a 
Tower  or  Pagod:  PuRCHAt,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iU.  p.  314.  1810  The 

bilge  Pagoda  seems  to  load  the  land;  SoDTUBV,  KtMama,ji.  rr-  1818  With 
its  cafte  and  gardens,  hotels  and  pagodas:  T.  Moore,  Fuagt  Family. ji.  80. 
1878  grottoes,  bridges,  fancy  ruins,  and  pagodas :  J.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  Vol.  l. 
ch.  iii.  p.  33. 

2.  an  idol ;  also,  metaph. 

1888  ther  Idoles,  which  they  call  Pagody,  whereof  there  is  great  abundance  t 
T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  Frtdericlrs  Viiy.,  lol.  33  V.  1898  the  Biamenes,  which 
are  the  ministers  of  the  Pagodes:  "Tr.  J.  Vom  LinscKofifs  Vay.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  1. 
p.  86.  1684  they  pacifie  their  Dieties  with  the  Sacrifices  of  tvro  Goats  and  a 

Run,  which  are  slaughtered,  at  the  foot  of  their  Pagtthass:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.f  p.  xa    —  some  of  their  PagvtJkss  or  Idols,  in  wood,  resembling  a  man. 


painted  with  sundry  colours :  ii.,  p.  38.    —  In  other  Fonts  they  haue  three  or 
fine  great  Pagods,  to  which  they  pJay :  it.,  p.  m,  1864  'Thdr  Clastifnt. 

madfipny/d  a  Maggot  |  Their  Dirtctoryza  in.iian  Poiifltt:  S.  Ilr  1 1  r;K,  If^ttii- 

t 13.    ..    r....    !l   _    — .  s««a  I.....  i-i ..■ ,.-^Ai^^  ..»  .b;^  .—^..j 


iras,  Ft.  II.  Cant.  n.  p.  105.  1868  lesser  PrMot^S  ncteniiing  r.m  thi«  grand 

Pagod:  R.  Head.  Engl.  Rofus,  sig.  Fff  8  «*.  1699  llieu  Koonui  are 

small,  but  most  curiously  fiiraisbt,  and  have  in  th«in  the  ^rcaieu  variety,  and  be^ i 
sorted  China  Ware  I  ever  saw,  besides  Py^eds  and  China  Picturti :  M,  Lihtrh. 
yonm.  to  Paris,  p.  3$,  1713    FMier  10  :Ln /ftfiiiiM  PfU'tii :  S/vctntor, 

No.  396,  Mar.  14.  p.  473/s  (Morle^  1786  See  thrT>nf;iTh4  MilliOTin  to  the 

Pagod  run,  1  Ana  offer  Country,  Parent,  Wife,  or  Son  f  P<?fT.  £fiii,  ta  Satjrrs, 
I.  157,  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  31X  (1757X  1768  President  Henault  is  ihe  pagod  nl 

Madame  du  Dei&nd's:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Letttn,  Vol,  iv.  a  416(1957).  1TT6 
To  conceive  how  she  looked  you  most  call  to  yrjur  mind  J  The  Udy  you've  seen 
in  a  lobster  confined  |  Or  a  pagod  in  some  little  ccmcr  inshrinc?d :  C.  Anstbv, 
Eltctitn  Ball,  Wks.,  p.  334  (1808).  1814  my  ponr  '   ' 

BvRON,  in  Moore's  L^t,  VoL  ill.  p.  si  (1833).  1813 

longer  blindly  bow  j  "To  the  vile  pagod  things,  that  <:<  ci  I 
Jagnemaut.  drive  trampling  now ;  T.  Moore,  Fmdgt  Fasmily,  p.  34. 

3.  a  coin,  generally  of  gold,  sometimes  of  silver,  formerly 
current  in  India,  equal  in  value  to  42  fanams  (see  faiia.in_ 
cadi),  and  in  1818  to  3^  rupees  or  about  7  shillings  English. 

1688  43.  Pagodies  for  euery  Horse  which  Pagody  may  be  of  starling  money 
6  shillings  8  pence :  they  be  peeces  of  gold  of  that  valew :  T.  Hickock,  Tr. 
C.  Frtderick's  yoy.,  foL  8  r*.  1898  The  Pepper  commonly  costeth  in  India 
aS.  Pagodes  the  Bhar:  Tr.  y.  Wan  Linsctuttrit  Voy.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  ii.  )>.  saa 
(i88().  1638  The  Gouemour  dealt  treacherously  with  mee,  in  a  bargaine  of 


1814  my  potir  little  (JAgod,  NaFK*l<?oii : 
"1    W^tn  ReAAOn  «hall  no 
Eitr  brow^  J  Like  him  of 


dtlsto,  Bk.  II.  p.  75  (i66^.  1884  these  old  Pagods  are  no-wherc  currant  but 

in  the  Kingdom  of  CoUanda:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tmvtmitr's  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  Pt.  a,  p.  4. 
VnZ   we  believe  about  eighteen  lacks  of  pagodes  (8oi,oooLX  together  with  a 

Juantity  of  jewels,  were  found  in  Hyderabad  :   Gtnt.  Mag.,  lviii.  l  67/x. 
799   I  have  granted  a  pension  of  40a  pagoda  /rr  annitm  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Resa  Saheb  (the'Binky  Nabob):  Wellington,  Disf.,  Vol.  1.  p.  31  (1844X 

pagoda[-/rM],  sb. :  the  metaphorical  tree  of  easy  and  rapid 
gain,  which  used  to  shower  pagodas  on  fortunate  Anglo- 
Indians.    See  pagoda  3. 

1864  he.. .went  to  India  lo  grow  indigo,  or  buy  opium,  or  shake  the  pagoda', 
tree:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quits  Alms,  VoL  i.  ch.  iL  p.  35.  1884  Sons  and  sons-in- 
kw,  totots,  and  school-masten,  kept  the  pagoda-tree  always  aqoiver:  F.  Bovlk, 
Bmkriand,  p.  73. 

pagris:  Hind.    See  pnggry. 

*pall,  pan,  sb. :  Maori :  a  native  fort  or  fortified  camp  in 
New  Zealand.     Did  Darwin  utilise  Fr.  pas  ? 

1848  The  Rev.  W,  Williams,  who  gave  me  this  account,  added,  that  in  one 
Pas  he  had  noticed  spurs  or  buttresses  projecting  on  the  inner  and  protected  side 
of  the  mound  of  earth. ..These  Pas  are  considered  by  the  New  2ealanders  as 
very  perfect  means  of  defence :  C  Daewin,  youm.  Btagis,  ch.  zviii.  p.  419. 

pal,  pi,  piOt  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind/d'f:  the  smallest 
copper  coin  current  in  India,  equal  in  value  to  ^  of  an  anna 
(f  •  »•)• 

1888  the  long  snake-like  fingers  ea^ly  grasping  the  pauing  coin,  and  seem- 
ingly convulsed  into  serpentine  contortioo  when  they  relinquished  their  clutch  on 
a  single  "  pi " :  F.  M.  Crawvoed,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  hr.  p.  63.  —  several  coins, 
both  rupees  and  pais :  <i.,  ch.  xiL  p.  s6<. 

paijamaa,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  pne-jima:  a  pair  of 
loose,  long  drawers  tied  round  the  waist,  used  by  Europeans 
as  night-gear  and  as  a  chamber  garment. 

75— a 
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IBM  Thou  ihalt  have  khimkhab*,  and  sadiu,  to  nuke  pyjamas  for  thy  pratty 
Ihnbt:  Baiec,  Vol  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  30.  1878  calico  shirts  with  linea  fronts,  and 

ftacf  faijamas:  Edw.  Bkaodon,  Lift  £•  inJia,  ch.  iv.  p.  laS.  18U  the 

musliD  Parsee  shirt  and  cotton  pyjamas,  my  usual  indoor  atliie  during  the  hot 
weather;  Lord  Saltoun,  Scn^,  VoL  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  17s. 

IMlk,  sd.:  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Pers.  paii:  a  foot-runner,  a 
courier. 

paik:  Anglo-Ind.    Seepyke. 

paillardlse,  si. :  Fr. :  lechery,  knavery. 

1598  whose  communication  isAtfaeisme,  contention,  detraction,  or/'ai'Asnfifr: 
Florid,  sig.  a  6  C  16M  Pallarditt,  Murder,  Trtaehtry,  and  Trtamt  are 
their  Attendants:  T.  DlGGBS,  Fourt  PanuL,  I.  p.  4. 

'"paillasse,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  mnder-mattress  of  straw.  Now 
generally  Anglicised  as  palliasse  (J.  z.  i). 

1TS9  over  this  they  throw  a  mat,  which  serves  them  for  a  faillatu  or  straw 
bed,  for  a  mattress:  Jr.  Adaiunit  V»y.  Stmgal,  &'c.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi. 
^  608  (1814).  178s  They...lie  upon  a  tatUaue,  or  hag  of  straw :  SMOLurrr, 
Framct  &•  ttafy,  v.  Wks.,  Vol  v.  p.  a8o  (1817X 

pais  bas :  Fr.    See  Pays  Bas. 

paisa:  Hind.    See  pice. 

paisai;e,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  a  rural  scene,  a  landscape,  a 
representation  of  country.     See  paysage, 

1611  PaUagt,  I'aiiage,  Landskip,  Counttey-worke :  Cotgx.  1804  So 

have  I  known  some  heauteous  Paitaft  rise  |  In  suddain  flowres  and  arbours  to 
my  Eies:  H.  Vaughan,  SiUx  Scint.,  p.  110(1847). 

pai8aao,/rm.  iwlaana,  sb. :  Sp.:  a  countryman,  a  country- 
woman, a  peasant. 

pajamas:  Anglo-Ind.    See paijamas. 

pal,  pawl,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  p&l:  a  small  tent  with 
two  poles  and  steep  sloping  sides. 

1811  Where  is  the  great  quantity  of  baggage  belonging  to  you.  seeing  that 
you  have  nothing  besioes  tents,  pawls,  and  other  such  necessary  articles:  Cou 
KiRKrATRiCK,  Tr.  Tippeo't  Lett.,  ^  49.  (YuleJ  1878  There  is  the  qdendid 
encampment  of  the  Governor,  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  its  dutiar  tent  and 
double  sets  of  public  and  private  tents,  shamiaoahs,  and  servants*  pAls  or  canvas 
wigwams :  Edw.  Braddoh,  £t/r  u>  India,  ch.  v.  p.  185.  1834  a  pal-shaped 
tent,  bellying  on  its  ropes :  F.  BovLX,  BordtrloMd,  p.  403. 

palatea,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  word,  talk. 

ISM  Coniparisons  are  odorous;  palabras,  neighbour  Verges;  Shaks.,  Utuk 
Ado,  iiL  5, 18.  1881  This  is  not  mere/iiiVliii»m;  it  origuiates  in  a  wiak  to 

serve  you :  Caklvlb,  Lti.  ta  Miu  WtUh. 

palabre,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  a  talk,  a  palaver. 

1798  The  speeches  which  he  made  to  these  people,  in  their  grand  assemblies 
called  palabret,  were  not  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Malegu:he  orators ;  Tr. 
Rtckoiit  MaJagutcar,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  773  (1814X 

*paladin  (J.--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  paladin:  in  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  one  of  the  heroic,  'palatine' 
knights  of  Charlemagne's  court ;  hence,  a  chivalrous  cham- 
pion, a  knightly  hero. 

1833  I  would.. .call  in  my  noble  peers  and  paladins,  and  live  as  became  me... 
in  gallant  tournaments :  ScoTT,  Qtunl.  Dwr.,  ch.  Ui.  p.  57  (1886X  1886  No 
woman  could -have  been  more  tenderly  sjrmpatbetic,  no  paladin  more  fearless: 
PtUl  Mall  Cos.,  Feb.  11,  p.  i/i. 

palajBOsanms,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fr.  Gk.  traXato-r, 
^'ancient',  and  (ravpor,=' a. lizard':  name  of  a  genus  of 
fossil  saurians  found  in  the  Permian  strata. 

palaestra,  paltetra,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  fraXa/(rr/xi,='a  wrest- 
ling-school': a  place  devoted  to  athletic  exercises. 

1880  Actiue  they  are  in  all  things,  whether  it  be  to  wrestle  in  tlie  games  of 
Olymfia,  or  to  fight  at  Barriers  in  Palestra :  J.  LvLV,  EMphuts  &•  ku  Engl., 
p.  447(1868)1  1776  In  the  dialogue  entitled  LysU,  Socrates  passing  from  the 
Academ3r  to  the  Lyceum.. .discovers  an  enclosure  which  was  a  palaestim  or  place 
for  exercises  lately  built:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greta,  p.  iis.  bef.  1783 

Hake  him  athledc  as  in  days  of  old,  |  Leam'd  at  the  bar,  in  the  paltestra  bold ; 
CowPBR,  Convert.,  Poems,  VoL  I.  p.  183  (1808).  1819  It  was  neither  in  the 

nalxstra  nor  00  the  lace-grotud  that  I  purposed  to  shine:  T.  Hops,  Anatt., 
VoL  III.  ch.  XV.  p.  ^i  (i8ao).  1830  His  sepulchre  erected  in  the  forum,  and 
adorned  with  a  portico,  palaestra  and  gymnasium ;  T.  S.  Hughrs,  Trao.  inSietly, 
VoL  L  ch.  iiL  p.  89. 

palais,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  palace,  a  Court ;  a  law-court 

1738  the  prohibited  tinsel  and  frippery  of  the  falau:  Loss  Chistbrftkld, 
in  Common  Sense,  No.  ^3,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  10a  (1777).  1780  I  attended 
some  causes  at  the  /alatt,  and  have  brought  with  me  the  works  of  a  most  learned 
lawyer :  Sir  W.  Jokes,  Letters,  VoL  1.  No.  Uix.  p.  16a  (1821)1 

palampore,  palempore,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.:  name  of  a  kind 
of  chintz  counterpane  formerly  made  at  many  places  in  India, 
Sadras  and  Masulipatam  being  especially  noted  for  the 
manufacture. 

UTS  Staple  commodities  are  calicut*  white  and  painted,  Palempores,  Carpels  I 
Frver,  iff.  /»««,  34  (,698X    CVuleJ  bef.  ITW  Oh,  air,  says  he,  nnoe  the 
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joining  of  the  two  companies  we  have  had  the  finest  Bcttelaes,  Palempores,  Bafts, 
and  Jamwars  come  over  that  ever  were  seen:  T.  Brown,  Wkt.,  i.  213  (iTtoX 
(Davies]  1818  A  stain  on  every  bush  that  here  |  A  fragment  of  his  pahunpore: 
Byron,  Giaour,  Wks.,  VoL  cc  p.  174  (1833)1  1884 Icog  doths,  palamporea 

Oight  counterpanes  of  printed  cottonX  coarse  plain  cloths  dyed  with  the  diaya 
root:  Stocquslbr,  Brit,  /ndim,  p.  34.  1888  the  celebrated  palampores,  or 

"bed-coveis,"  of  Masulipatam:  OJflc.  Caial.  ofind,  Exkib.,  p.  t6. 

'"palankeen,  palamiiiin  {,J-  —  si),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  palan- 
quin, or  Port  palanquim;  some  forms  fr.  It.  palanckino,  and 
nmA.pdlkt:  a  box-litter  with  a  pole  for  bearers  projecting 
before  and  behind,  formerly  much  used  by  Europeans  for 
travelling  in  India.    See  palkee. 

1888  making  readye  to  depart,  with  two  Palanchines  or  little  Litters,  whidi 
are  very  commodious  for  the  waye,  with  eight  Falchines:  T.  Hickock,  Tr. 
C.  FrtaeritSs  Voy.,  fol.  10  r«.  1098  In  this  coast  grow  the  great  and  diidc 
reeds  which  are  used  in  India  to  make  the  Pallankina  wherein  they  cainr  the 
women:  Tr.  y.  Van  Lintchoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  l  ch.  xv.  p.  vili.  1099  I  rose 

from  my  pallanchine  or  couch ;  R.  Hakluvt,  Vojfems,  VoL  II.  L  p.  saa.  1000 
a  Littler  of  another  fashion,  like  vnto  those  which  in  Jndia  are  called  Paltmekint ; 
ib.,  VoL  III.  p,  857.  1614  he  is  brought  vpoo  an  Elephant. ..and  sometimes  in 
a  Follankan,  earned  by  foure  slaues:  R.  Covkrtk,  Voyagt,  p.  37.  1630  but 
if  he  get  vp  vpon  an  Elephant  or  Palankine,  it  will  bee  but  an  nnnting  voyage : 
Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol  1.  Bk.  iiL  p.  atg.  —  the  King  tooke  vp  into  his  owne 
Pahmke,  with  nis  owne  hands  also  wiped  and  bound  vpnia  wounds;  ib.,  Bk.  iv« 
p:  430.  1883   Bom  in  Pallaquins  or  arm-chairs:  Cocan,  Tr.  PinUft  Voy., 

ch.  IvL  p.  318.  1688  he  is  canied  by  several  men  in  a  Paltmnan,  or  kind  of 
Sedan :  J.  Da  vies,  Tr.  Mandeltlo,  Bk.  i.  p.  41  (i66^X  1880  'twixt  Towns 

Men  usually  travel  in  Chariots  drawn  by  Oxen,  but  m  Towns  upon  Palamkeent : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Treto.,  p.  45  (1677X  1884  They  who  have  more  to  spend, 
for  their  own  ease  make  use  of  a  AwM«v>n>,  wherein  they  travel  commodiously : 
J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's  Trttv.,  VoL  L  Pt.  a,  Bk.  L  p.  29.  1776  The  said 

Gentleman,  the  Maha  Rajah,  ftc  came  out,  and  got  into  their  palanquins:  Trial 
o/yosefh  Fatoke,  Depositions,  3/3.  1788  to  prepare  pavtUcna,  palanquins, 

sofas,  canopies  and  litten  for  the  train  of  the  monarch :  Tr.  Btckfiettt  Vatkok, 
p.  59  (1883X  1809   Banners,  and  guards,  and  silk-aidied  palanquins: 

SouTKSV,  Tkalaia,  ix.  189.  1804  to  request  that  he  will  order  that  palsimnin 
boys  may  be  posted  on  the  road  for  me  from  Seringapotam :  Wellington,  Duf., 
VoL  II.  p.  1333  (184A  1817  the  glittering  ofthe  gilt  pine-apples  on  the  tops 
of  the  palankeens;  T.  Moore,  Lalla  Rockk,W\a.,  p.  g  (i8«oX  18S4  there 
he  will  put  the  Baba  into  a  palankeen,  that  is,  a  large  box,  and  carry  her  to  the 
feet  of  his  master.  Colonel  Wyndham:  Baioo,  VoL  i.  ch.  L  p.  16.  1870  takes 
an  airing  in  her  palanquin:  Eeko.Jmn.  8,  p.  a.  [Sl]  1878  ladies  and  children... 
carried,  not  in  a  palanquin :  J.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  VoL  I.  ch.  iL  p.  19.  1880 

Behold  the  hero  of  the  scene,  ]  In  bungalow  and  palankeen :  A.  Dobson,  At  tk£ 
Sign  ^tkt  Lyre,  p.  177. 

palapuntz,  palepuntz.    Seepnneh. 

*paIaT6r  (-  .^  - ,  -a-  as  in  father),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port. 
palavra :  a  talk,  a  parley,  a  conference. 

1810  In  these  falaven,  however,  which  are  conducted  chiefly  by  married 
men,  I  was  informed  that  the  complaint  of  the  wife,  is  not  always  considered  in  a 
veiy  serious  light;  Mungo  Park,  Trav.,  Pinkerton.^  VoL  XVL  p.  674  (1814X 
1819  A  serious  palaver,  occurring  between  two  principal  men :  BowoiCM, 
Mission  to  Askantet,  PL  II.  ch.  iL  p.  348.  I866  In  tnese  days,  what  with 

Town  Meetings... Diets,  Indian  Councils,  Palavers  and  the  like :  J.  R.  Lowell, 
Bigloa  Pafen,  No.  iv.  (HalifaxX 

«palas80,  pi.  palassi,  sb.:  It. ;  a  palace,  a  mansion. 

1838  we  found  ounelves  at  the  steps  of  my  friend's  palazzo  on  the  Grand 
Canal :  Moore,  Byron,  VoL  iv.  p.  307.  1804  gives  me  an  invitation  to  some 
fine  lodgings  in  a  certain  palaiso :  Thackeray,  Nemcomtt,  VoL  IL  ch.  L  p.  S 
(1879X        1883  palatzi ;  Standard,  Aug.  38,  p.  5/4. 

palazzotto,  sb. :  It. :  a  large  palace,  a  large  mansion. 

1718  It  may  be  proper  for_  you  to  consider  of  the  phenomenon  against 
you  begin  to  employ  those  engines  about  your  ^aleuMotto  at  London :  Lord 
Bathurst,  in  Pope  s  Wks.,  Vol  viii.  p.  335  (tSysX 

Palermo,  name  of  a  wine  produced  near  Palermo,  a  city 
of  Sicily. 

bef  1637  the  mad  Greeks  of  ihb  age  can  taste  their  Palermo  as  well  as  the 
sage  Greeks  did  before  'em;  Midolston,  Old  Lam,  iv.  t,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  196 
(1885X 

*paletot,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  loose  overcoat  or  sleeved  cloak.  The 
Old  Fr.  {oTvapalelocaue,='&  sleeved  doublet',  was  early  An- 
glicised &spalto{c)k  (1440  Paltok,  Baltheus :  Prompt.  Parv.). 


1840  Now,  in  Madrid  and  the  great  citie*...the  men  have  taken  to... Parisian 
falelates  Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  199.  1864  I  put  on  a  seakkin 

paleUt:  London  Soc.,  VoL  vi.  Xmas  Na,  p.  3a 


*palikar  {±  - st),  sb. :  Mod.  Gk.  «raX/nip(,='boy',  'soldier': 
an  Albanian  soldier. 

1813  Each  Palikar  his  sabre  firom  him  cast:  BvEON,  Ckilde  HaroU,  n.  IxxL 
1830  the  Albonitico  or  national  dance  of  the  Albanian  palDtars :  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  II.  ch.  iL  p.  31.  1884  There  was  among  the  crew  a 

Greek,  a  palicari,  of  fine  form  and  c»  great  activity :  Ayeska,  VoL  iiL  ch.  iiL  p.  66. 

palimbacchlas,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  in)uftfiaKx*tot:  an 
antibacchins  (g.  v.). 

1088    4-    Palimbachius,  of  two  lom[,  and  one  short,  as aconded; 

W.  Webbe,  Diseouru  0/  Eng.  Pott.,  in  Haslewood's  Sng.  PttU  A*  Pony, 
Vol.  II.  p.  67  (1815X 
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palindrome  (s  =.  j.),  si. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  palindroMe :  a  word 
or  sentence  in  which  the  letters  taken  in  reverse  order  are 
identical  with  the  letters  as  written ;  as  eye,  dotit  nod. 

bef.  1637  tomesj  Of  Lcgogrifhu,  and  cnrioui  Palindrcmtt:  B,  JoHSONi 
VtuUnaoodSy  p.  310  (1640). 

''palingenesia,  sb.:  Late  Gk.  mKir/yntaia:  a  new  birth, 
the  process  or  state  of  being  bom  again,  regeneration. 
Often  barbarously  corrupted  or  compounded  afresh  iis  palin- 
genesis. 

1621  The  VyHaganxasitStaAmtttrnftyckotitaiidfalignttla:  R.  Burton, 
Atiat.  Mtl.,  Pt.  I,  Sec.  i,  Mem.  1,  Subs.  9,  Vol  i.  p.  36(1837)1  tlTT6  the 

wijrfyvino.  of  our  noble  constitatioa':  SiK  W.  Jones,  LtUtn,  VoL  I.  No.  xliv. 
p.  107  (1831). 

palinody  {x=.Jt-),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  palinodie;  palinftdia, 

Lat  fr.  Gk.  iraXtvySi'a:  sb,:  a  recantation.  The  name  was 
first  given  to  the  ode  which  Stesichorus  composed  in  re- 
pentance for  his  attack  on  Helen. 

1S89  PaUinodU:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Pta.,  \.  xxW.  p.  63  (1869X  1678 

Orpheus  is  made  to  sing  a  ndinodia  or  recantation,  for  his  former  error  and  poly- 
theism: CoDWORTH,  InttU.  Sjitt.,  p.  303.  [R.]  176S  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  does  not  expea  a  palmodia  from  me :  Hon.  Walpolb, 
Lttttn,  Vol.  IV.  p.  144  (1857). 

*I»alisado  (,±=.jl::),  palisade  (±-Ji),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old 
Sp.  and  Port.  paUfoda  {Sp.  pa/isada). 

1.  a  fence  of  stout  poles  or  stakes  driven  into  the  ground ; 
a  single  stake  cut  for  a  fence. 

1696  thou  bast  talk'd  |  Of  sallies  and  retires...Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  para- 
pets :  Shaks.,  /  //em.  /V.,  ii.  3,  55.  1600  taised  a  small  trench,  and  a  palli- 
sado  vpon  the  top  of  it:  R.  Haklvvt,  Voyartt,  VoL  iii.  p.  356.  1600  they 

were  strongly  defended...with  a  ditch  and  pwaisado!  Houjind,  Tr.  Lim, 
Bk.  VII.  p.  364.    —  an  haie  or  palaisade:  ib.,  Bk.  xxxii.  p.  819.  1694   he 

found  but  fine  or  six  houses,  the  Church  downe,  the  Paliado's  broken,  the  Bridge 
in  pieces:  Capt.  J.  Shith,  Wki.,  p.  535  (1884).  1680  all  their  talke  is  | 

Bastinado. ..Of  Camasado,  |  Pallizado;  John  Taylor,  Wkt.^  sir.  Aaa  3  r^/a. 
164S  a  strong  garrison  of  the  enemies,  well  fortified  by  entrenchments,  br«t. 
worke,  and  jnllizadoes:  Sir  S.  Lukb,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lttt,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv. 
No.  di.  p.  a;3  (1846;!.  1646  there  were  certain  kind  of  polissadoes  and  other 

strange  fabnques  rais'd  in  the  channel :  Howbll,  Lewis  XI I /,^  p.  85.  1667 
a  PaBsado  of  fruit-trees :  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett.  0/  Voiturt,  No.  11,  Vol.  I.  p.  17. 
1676  to  make  a  kind  of  barricado  about  their  towns,  by  setting  up  paUsadoes,  or 
cleft  wood  about  eight  feet  long :  W.  Hubbard,  Narrative,  p.  40.  1686  He 
was  contriving  very  high  palisadoes  of  reeds  to  shade  his  oranges:  Evblvn, 
DUuy,  VoL  II.  p.  3)84  (1873).  1694  Thy  Nose  from  MatktrSIUpUm  speaks 

thy  Race,  i  And  stands  like  Petliisadoe  on  thy  Face ;  Posie  fer  L^rvert,  p.  10. 
1699  the  furthest  Court,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  Garden  by  high  Palla- 
sadoes  of  Iron :  M.  Listbr,  youm,  to  Paris,  p.  xai.  1710  the  enemy's 

pellisadoes:  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  404  (185^  1743 — 7  a  great  many 

pallisadoes  were  brought  into  Mackay's  fort :  'Tindal,  Cmtin.  Rapin,  VoL  1. 
p.  186/1  (1751).  17oS  no  longer  did  saps,  and  mines,  and  blinds,  and  gabions, 
and  pallisadoes,  keep  out  this  fair  enemy  of  man's  repose :  Stbrnk,  Trist.  Shaetd., 
n.  xxxiv.  Wks.,p.  983(i839X  1763  In  169a  these  savages.. .attempted  to 

scale  the  Pallisadoes:  Father  Charlevoix,  Acct.  Vny.  Canada,  p.  63.  1776 
The  Persians  under  Xerxes  endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the  palisades:  R.  Chand- 
ler, Trtsv.  Greece,  p.  9;.  179S  Mahomet.. .was  surrounded  by  a  palisade 
formed  of  iron  chains;  Hist.  Anecd.  o/f/er.  &•  CUv,,  p.  137.  1606  iron 
gates  and  palisadoes  at  the  close  of  an  avenue :  J.  Dallawav,  Ois.  E«r.  Archil., 
p.  338.  1890  ante  and  palisades :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  inSieay,  VoL  I. 
ch.  X.  p.  30s.  1839  he  ordered  the  encampments  to  be  fortified  with  trenches 
and  pailisadoes :  W.  Irving,  Cona.  o/Granada,  ch.  xli.  p.  347  (iSsoX  1846 
where  the  aloe  hedges  the  garden-farms  with  impenetrable  palisade  1  Ford, 
//asidii.  Sfain,  Pt.  1.  p.  507. 

2.  a  frame  for  holding  up  the  hair  of  a  high  coiffure. 

1607  Rebatoes,  Borders,  Tires,  Fannes,  Palisadoes,  Fuffes,  Ruffes,  Cnflcs : 
A.  Brbwbe,  Limgita,  iv.  6,  sig.  lav*. 

«palkee,  palki(o),  sb. 
palankeen  {g.  v.). 

1684  instead  of  Coaches,  they  have  the  convenience  of  PaUeki^u  wherein 
you  axe  carried  with  more  speed  and  more  ease  than  in  any  part  of  India :  J,  P., 
Tr.  Taotmia't  Tram.,  Vol  i.  Pt.  3,  Bk.  L  p.  70.  IftW  The  doolies,  to  carry 
sick  peraoos,  are  made  in  the  maw  manner,  and  an,  like  the  palkee,  borne  only 
by  two  men;  Asiatic  Costumes,  p.  67.  1BS4  Thy  bow  and  arrow  are  dearer 
10  thee  than  the  candied  liniit:  thy  tattoo  than  the  pislkee;  the  mydan  than  the 
lunana:  Baioo.yfi.  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  ao.  1873  Before  dismissing  the  subject  of 

palanquin  travelling,  a  word  is  due  to  the  falkee  bearers:  Eow.  Braddon,  Life 
iH  India,  ch.  v.  p.  163.  1886  The  Kahars  who  am  *alkies  are  often  re- 

warded alter  a  long  Journey  with  a  sheep,  and  they  are  Hmdoos:  Atktmnm, 
Oct.  9,  p.  463/3. 

palkee-garry,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  KmA.  p(ilkf-garry,='ii 
palankeen-coach':  a  wheeled  carriage  with  a  body  not 
unlike  a  palankeen,  drawn  by  two  ponies. 

1873  The  weak-springed,  dirty,  insect-haunted  box  upon  wheels  (called  a 
^aUue  gheuree")  of  India  generally:  Edw.  Braddon,  L^fi  in  /ndia,  ch.  iv.  p.  131. 

PalladlanS  adj. :  Eng.:  pertaining  to /'a//^(Gk.naXX^), 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  study  in  Greek  mythology, 

1644  all  his  midnight  watchings,  and  expence  of  Palladian  oyl:  Hilton, 
y4m^.,p.s6(i868). 
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Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  pall^:   a 


Palladian*,  adj. :  Eng. :  in  the  style  of  Andrea  Palladio, 
an  Italian  architect  of  i6  c,  who  copied  the  antiaue  Roman 
architecture,  without  adhering  to  classical  principles. 

bef.  1739  (See  crottasea).  1806  the  dnr  of  Oxford-.is  rich  fai  examples 
both  of  the  Gothick  and  Palbulian  styles:  J.  Dallawat,  Ois.  Emg.  Archit., 
p.  ixa 

*palladinm,  sb. :  Lat  Palladium^  Gk.  HoXXtidtor:  a  statue 
of  Pallas  (q.  v.). 

I.  an  image  of  Pallas,  esp.  the  legendary  image  on  the 
possession  of  which  the  safety  of  Troy  depended. 


1067  their  city  could  never  miscarry  while  ^ar  palladium  remained  amongst 
them :  Jewel,  Lett.,  Wks.,  p.  714  (Parker  Soc.,  1850).  1689  Aeneas  Greekes 
PalUuSum  shipt  to  Greece:  W.  Warner,  Aliions  England,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xviL 


p. 70.  1601  another  Palladium. ..reservedeotireuntoourlime:  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  If.  //.,  Pref.,  p.  iv.  1613  the  Palladium  of  ancient  Troy,  that  isj^the 
image  of  Pallas  in  Troy:  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  rf Four 
Englishmen,  p.  17.  1616   This  place  was  also  beautified  with  the  Trtian 

Palladium,  an  image  of  Pallas  three  cubits  high:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  39 
1619  hee  sought  to  saue  the  Palladium  from  the  violence  of  the 


1816  It  is  reported  by 


name;  PuRCHAS,  Microcotmns,  ch.  Ixxi.  p.  706. 

ApoUodorus  that  the  Palladium  of  Troy  had  the  feet  closely  joined ;  it  was  a 
sitting  6gure  which  Homer  says  was  worshipped  by  Trojan  women:  J.  Dalla- 
*AY,  O/Stat.  &>  Sculfl.,  p.  8. 

2.  anything  on  which  the  safety  of  a  nation  or  an  insti- 
tution or  a  right  or  privilege  is  supposed  to  depend ;  a  safe- 
guard. 

1631  my  Palladium,  my  brest-pkte:  R.  Burton,  Anal.  Met.,  Pt  a,  Sec.  3, 
Hem.  7,  Vol.  11.  p.  80  (1837)1  bef.  1670  The  Love  of  the  People  b  the  Palla- 
dium of  your  Oown:  J.  Hackbt,  Aip.  IVilliams,  Pl  11.  16,  p.  16  (1693).  bef. 
17S8  tbe  Return  of  Juries,  whidi  was  their  Palladium:  R.  North,  Examen, 
iiL  viiL  30,  p.  506  (i74o>.  1748  n<me  of  them  imagined  it  would  have  had 

such  a  turn  as  tnis  was,  that  shaked  what  was  the  palladium  of  the  coif,  the  sole 
practice  there:  —  Lives  of  Norths,  Vol.  I.  p.  311  (1836).  1778  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  the  Palladium  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an 
Englisnman :  Junius,  Letters,  VoL  1.  Ded.,  p.  iv.  1784  The  nation  is^in* 

toxicated,  and  has  poured  in  Addresses  of  'Thanks  to  the  Crown  for  exerting 
the  prerogative  against  the  palladium  of  the  people  ;  HoR.  Walkle,  Letters, 
VoL  viii.  p.  466  (1858).  1809  Vou  must  not  however  conceive  this  Palladium 
of  the  Austrian  army,  this  wonder-working  stick,  as  the  absolute  sine  quo  non: 
Maty,  Tr.  Rieskeck't  Trav.  Germ,,  Let.  xxxi.  Pinkerton^  VoL  vi.  p.  113. 
1810  we  regard  the  press  as  the  palladium  of  civilized  society :  Edin.^  Rev» 
VoL  35,  p.  XX3.  1840  Trial  by  juiy...is  looked  upon. ..as  the  Palladium  or 
our  liberties :  Lord  BBACONsriiLD,  Coningsiy,  Bk.  ly.  ch.  xv.  p.  337  (t88tX 
1886  Hera...was  preserved  the  royal  stone  chair,  the  Ounous  palladium  of 
Scotland:  Alhenaum,  Feb.  6,  p.  193/a. 

3.  a  white  metal,  generally  associated  with  platinum, 
which  does  not  rust. 

a  new  noble  metal,  called /o/As- 


1804  describing  the  chemical  properties  of  a 
ium,  or  nrvi  silver:  Edin,  Rev.,y<A.  4,  p.  163. 


diumt, 

Pallas :  Gk.  HoXXdc :  a  name  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  of 
Greek  mythology,  also  called  Pa/ias  Athene  or  Athene  (g.  v.). 
See  aegis,  Minerva. 

1078  so  do  I  hope,  that  you  will  not  onely  buour  the  frultes  of  my  labours, 
and  adde  to  them  your  helpyng  handes,  but  also  be  (in  my  behalfe)  the  shield  of 
Pallas,  agaynst  such  Serpentine  tounges  as  duely  seeke  to  proohane  of  all  godly 
endeuours :  J.  Banistbr,  //isl.  Man,  sig.  A  iiij  V.  b»  1093  there  among 

the  cream-b^s  she  did  shine  |  As  Pallas 'mount  her  princely  huswiftfy;  Greene, 
Priar  Bacon,  Wks.,  p.  154/1  (i86i)l  1098   Half-aim'd,  like  ndlas  shap'd 

for  arms  and  arts,  {  Rich  in  habiliments  of  peace  and  war:  Peele,  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Vila.,  p.  587/1  (1861).  1003  Heer,  many  a  /uno,  many  a  Pallas 

heer,  |  Heer  many  a  Venus,  and  Diana  deer,  I  (^tch  many  a  gallant  Lord : 
J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barlas,  Magnif.,  p.  65  (1608).  1880  Miss  VoNGB, 

Pillars  of  the  //ouse,  ch.  xiit  p.  395. 

palliatlTe  {J.  =.=.:),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
palliatif,  paliatif  (Cotgr.),  fem.  -ive :  tending  to  immediate 
alleviation  of  morbid  symptoms;  tending  to  extenuate  or 
excuse. 

1043  we  w^ll  speake  of  his  cure  aswel  eradicatyue  as  palliatyue :  Trahbron, 
r.  Vigo's  Chsrurg.,  fol.  xliii  vlt.  KMW   But  this  was  like  the  palliative 

iR  of  a  sore:  Holland,  Tr.  Livji,  Bk.  xxiv.  p.  539.  bef.  1740  It  wen 


Tr. 

cure  01  a  sore:  Holland,  i'r.  Livy,  Uk.  xxiv.  p.  539. 

more  safe  to  trust  to  the  ^enend  aversion  of  our  people  against  this  coin,  than 

apply  those  palliatives  which  weak,  pofidious,  or  abject  politiciaiis  admimster; 

Swift.    (J.) 

pallingenie:  Anglo-Ind.    SeebilqjaiiL 

pallimn,  j)/.  pallia,.;^. :  Lat :  the  large  rectangular  mantle 
worn  as  an  outer  covering  by  men  in  Ancient  Rome,  and  the 
regular  garment  of  Greek  philosophers  in  Rome ;  hence,  the 
garment  of  religious  persons  in  the  early  Christian  Church ; 
in  the  Latin  Church,  a  vestment  worn  by  the  Pope  and  by 
metropolitans,  now  consisting  of  a  narrow  band  round  the 
shoulders,  with  a  short  lappet  hanging  down  over  the  breast 
and  another  over  the  back,  all  ornamented  with  crosses. 

1098  their  dcakes,  called  Pallia;  Spbns.,  StaU  /ret.,  Wks.,  p.  630/3  (1883X 
1670  whose  Bishop  hath  the  Ensigns  of  an  Archbishop,  to  wit,  the  use  of  the 
Pallium  and  the  Cross:  R.  Lassels,  Voji.  /led.,  Pt.  L  p.  147  (1698).  1760 

He  is  larger  than  the  life,  dothed  in  a  magnificent  pallium :  Smollett,  France 
«•  Italy,  xxviiL  Wks.,  Vol.  T.  p.  465  (x8x7^  1830  This  cloak  b  like  the 
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of  the  Ronaost  E.  Buaquieks,  Tr.  Sig.  Panamti,  ^  \i»  (tnd  EdA 
The  aspinuion  of  the  leuned  Rabbi...who  detitedito  unite  the  pallliiin  of 
t  the  tallit'     *  ~  "  _     .     -        -.      ...    .    -t      „ 


:  tallith  of  Shen :  Fauuui,  Bmrly  Dayi  Ckr.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xii. 


1883 

Japhet  with 
I>.«5». 

*pall(ir  {J.  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  pallor:  paleness. 

1662  There  is  lome  little  chaiige  of  the  complexion  from  a  greater  degree 
of  pallor  to  a  leu,  posiibly  to  lome  little  quickenmg  of  redneas:  Jbx.  Tavlor, 
Ar^.  Hamitnmnutt,  p.  4a.    (T.]  1869  Alfred's  pallor  and  dejection : 

C  KSADE,  HardCajLyA.  n.  p.  108.  *18T7  not  changing  to  the  ghottly 

pallor  or  lurid  green :  Timts,  Jan.  17.    [St.] 

*palinam  aui  memit  ferat,/M:  Lat:  let  him  who  has 
earned  the  psdm  (of  victory)  wear  it 

18W  Sir  J.  Ross,  Ste.  y«yat*%  cl>-  <!>>>•  P.  iT>- 

«palmetto  {-±-),  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  palmito\  inlaiito,  Sp.: 
sb. :  any  variety  of  fan-leaved  palm. 

10SS  Theyr  drynke  i<  eyther  water  or  the  iuM  that  dioppeth  from  the  cut 
braunches  of  the  barren  date  treei  cauled  Palmites:  R.  Edkn,  Dicadtt,  Sect.  vii. 
p.  3S7  (1885).  abl.  1065  certaine  mats  artificially  made  with  the  rine  of  Palmito 
trees.. .they  lake  order.. .for  receiuing  of  Palmito  wue,  which  u  gathered  by  a  bole 
cutte  in  the  toppe  of  a  tree,  and  a  gorde  set  for  receauing  thereof:  J.  Sparks, 
J.  HamkiHi  Sec.  Vovagt,  p.  19  (1878).  1698  The  innermost  [parte]  of  the 

tree  or  tnuike  is  called  Palmito,  and  is  the  pith  or  hart  of  the  [same]  trunke, 
which  is  much  esteemed,  and  sent  for  a  present  unto  men  of  great  account:  Tr. 
y.  Cm  LituckoUn't  V^.,  Bk.  i.  Vol  11.  p.  jo  (1885).  1600  There  grow 

Paimito  trees,  which  bee  as  high  as  a  ships  maine  mast,  and  on  their  tops  grow 
nuts,  wine  and  oyle,  which  they  call  Palmita  wine  and  Palmito  oyle :  R.  Hak- 
LUVT,  Vayofts,  Vol.  iii.  p.  488.  1621  In  America,  in  many  places,  their 

bread  is  roots,  their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatos,  &c  and  such  ftuits :  K.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mil.,  Pt.  i.  Sec.  a,  Mem.  a.  Subs.  3,  Vol.  i.  p.  no  (1837X  16M  mfinite 
store  of  Pabnetoes:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  wia.,  p.  637  (1884).  —  The  top*  of  the 
Palmeu  berries  was  our  bread :  ib.,  p.  634.  I680  Palmita  wine,  which  they 

call  Taddy :  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  198.  16S4  wee  saw 

another  small  He  six  leagues  North.east  from  the  other  land,  full  of  Palmito 
trees:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  n.  1606  Palmeeto,  Cedar,  Mastick 

and  Lifnunt  vittf  trees;  J.  S.,  A  orio/  and  perfect  journal  0/^  latt  Proceed, 
ofy'  Eng.  Army  in yf  Iv,  Indies,  p.  18.  1709  the  majestic  tallness  of  the 

pabnetto-tree :  Tr.  Adan$»m't  yoy.  Senegal,  dv.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  603 
(1814).  179T  beaotifiil  matting,  made  of  the  padmetto  or  vrikl  pabn  tree : 

Eneyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  Morocco,  30.  1810  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Palmetto,  or 
thatch  palm :  J.  Scott,  Vint  to  Parte,  App.,  p.  387  (and  Ed). 

palmyra,  palm(e)lra,  sb.\  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port,  palmeira: 
the  common  palm-tree  or  fan-palm  of  the  East  Indies,  Boras- 
sus flabtlii/ormis.    See  cadjan  2. 

1838  The  punk-ha,  or  fan,  represented  in  the  plate,  is  the  leaf  of  the  palmyra : 
Aeiatie  Costumes,  p.  45.  1871  The  dome  palm  resembles  the  palmyra  in  the 
form  and  texture  of  its  fiu^haped  leaves:  Sir  S.  W.  Baiur,  IfiU  Triinlariee, 
ch.  it  p.  33. 

palagrave  (jC^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du. /((A^^iiv^i^ 'palace- 
count'  :  a  count  palatine.    Cf.  Ger.  P/altsgraf. 

1098  SnNS.,.VlMr/rv/.,  Wks.,p.  <3i/3(i883X  \t31  P/aU*eratit 

(otherwise  commonly  called  Palsfrmie)  from  PJattM  which  signifieth  a  Palace : 
T.  CORVAT,  Crudities,  Vol.  11.  p.  469  (177^).  1613  I  thought  good  to  suy 

vntill  I  might  advertyse  you  of  the  Palgraves  airyvall:  W.  Pvc,  in  Ellis' 
Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No.  ccoclv.  p.  i7o(i846X  1613— S  I  had 

never  seen  the  Palsgrave  nor  the  Lady  Elizabeth  near  band  for  a  long  time : 

|.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  ifyas.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  m  (1848^  1619 

See  par  nagotlo]. 

palfid&mentnnL  sb. :  Lat :  a  military  cloak,  open  in  front 
and  falling  to  the  knees  behind,  worn  by  an  Ancient  Roman 
Imperator  {q.  v.)  and  by  his  staff.  It  was  almost  like  the 
Greek  cMamys  \g.  v.).    Anglicised  as  pcUudament. 

bef.  1719  our  modem  medals  are  fiill  of  togas  and  tunicas,  tmieat  and  /aim- 
datnentums :  Addison,  WA>.^  Vol.  1.  p.  349  (Bohn,  1854).  1816  the  paluda- 
menium  was  a  vestment  peculiar  to  the  emperors ;  it  was  thrown  over  the  cuirass 
and  fastened  over  the  shoukler  with  a  golden  clasp :  J.  Dallawat,  O/  Stat.  A* 
Sculft.^  P.}y>.  1830  the  paludamentum  or  mibtary  cloak :  T.  S.  HUGHHS, 

Tnsv.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xv.  p.  365.  1821   came  "sweeping  by,"  in 

gorgeous  paludameots :  Con/ess.  o/aa  Eng.  O/ium-EaUr,  Pt.  11.  p.  164(1833)1 

^pampa,  sb.:  Sp.  and  Port.  fr.  native  S.  Amer.  (Peru.): 
one  of  the  vast  steppes  south  of  the  forests  of  the  Amazon. 

1810  The  tampat  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  plains  of  the  tame  kind,  but  still  more 
extensive:  Eain,  Rev.,  VoL  16,  p.  241. 

pampa8[-^(U.r],  sb. :  grass  of  the  pampas  (see  jiainpa),  a 
handsome  grass  bearing  splendid  plumes  of  flowers,  Gyne- 
rium  argenteum,  native  in  the  La  Plata  region,  and  cultivated 
in  Europe  for  ornamental  purposes. 

pamporo,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  dry  north-west  wind  which  blows 
over  the  pampas  (see  pampa)  from  the  Andes  to  the  east 
coast  of  S.  America. 

pamplSgia,  .r^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  fnu>-,=*air,  and  wKtiy)), 
»'a  stroke':  general  paralysis. 

'Pan,  pan:  Gk.  n^:  name  of  the  god  of  woods  and 
pastures  in  Greek  mythology,  represented  with  legs  as  of  a 
goat,  and  with  goat's  horns  and  ears,  identified  by  the 


i 


PANCREAS 

Romans  with  Faunus  (see  ftiis),  inventor  of  the  syrinx 
{3. v.);  a paaiak  ig. v.). 

108ft  ncfaeas,  eloa*.  hags,  &irias,  satyrs,  put,  &nnet,  sylens:  R.  Scott, 
DiK.  H^Uck.,  Bk.  VII.  ch.  xv.  p.  133.  1088  The  shepherd  binsh'd  when 

Phinit  questioa'd  to,  |  And  swore  by  Pan  it  was  not  for  his  flocUs]:  Grbemi, 
/'iwMU,  Wks.,  pl  393/3  (1861)1  1603  Heer,  many  a  homed  Salyre,  many  a 

Pan:  J.  SvLvasTSR,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Magnif.,  p.  6<  (1608X  1620  Pans, 

Nymphs,  Sittni,  Cobali,  and  Satyn :  Pvrchas,  Pifgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  L  p.  69. 
in?  Who  could  cootioue  to  exist,  where  there  are  no  cows  bat  the  cows  on  the 


lexisLwlM 

chimney-pots ;  nothing  redolent  of  Pan  but  pan.tiles :  Dickbms,  Pickwick,  ch.  vii. 
p.  63.  1891   In  this  paper  Thoreau  appears  as  a  veritable  Pied  Piper  among 

the  childien  of  Concord,  while  to  their  scholarly  fathers  he  was  Pan :  Atken^um, 


Mar.  7,  p.  313/3. 

pan:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pawn. 

irar:  Gk.    SeeTiv&v. 

panacda,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  wtaoKtM  (fr.  ini»<uc4«,='all- 
healing'),=:'an  universal  remedy',  'a  plant  supposed  to  heal 
all  diseases'.  The  forms  panace,  panacee  are  through  Fr. 
pantu^e. 

1.  the  plant  all-heaL 

1080  that  ptcdoos  herbeA»UK» which  curath  all  diseaseaO-  Lvly, Eufksiee 
A*  his  EngL,  p.  435  (1868).  1090  whether  yt  divhie  Tobacco  were,  J  Or 

PanachKa,  or  Polygony :  Spens., /".  Q.,  in.  v.  3a.  1714  brews  |  Tb  ex- 

tracted Liquor  with  Ambrosian  Dews,  [And  oa'rous  Panacee:  Sfectatar,  No. 
573,  July  36,  p.  813/1  (Morley). 

2.  an  universal  remedy  for  diseases  and  wounds;  also, 
metaph. 

1048  that  same  which  they  cal  panacea,  a  medicyne... effectual  and  of  much 
venue :  Udall,  Lukoy  Pref.    [R.J  1681   that  pauacea,  aurum  fotaiHe, 

so  much  controverted  m  these  dayes:  R.  Burton,  AmU.  MoL,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  i, 
Mem.  z.  Subs.  3,  Vol.  i.  p.  350  (1837).  1641  and  is  a  kinde  of  Panacea : 

John  French,  Art  DistilL, 'B,\i.  iv.  p.  91  (1651).  1604  Well,  iiu%  Panacea, 
this  mend-all  Medicine  is  taken :  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomiet,  p.  133.  1670  I 

gUded  to  the  British  Isles,  |  And  there  the  purple  Panacea  foiind:  Drvdbh, 
Temf.,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  369  (1701).  1693  'llie  Holy  Scripture  is  a  ><i«ukm. 
or  univeisal  medicine  for  the  soul :  Watson,  Body  <if  Div.^.  338  (i8s8X  ,  1718 
This  Panacea  is  as  innocent  as  Bread,  agreeable  to  the  Taste,  and  requires  no 
(^nfinement :  Spectator,  No.  547,  Nov.  37,  p.  778/3  (Morley).  1706  Can 

"■       ■       "    ■  "  our  disgraces:  Hon.  Walpole,  liters,  VoL 


Mr.  Pitt.. .find  a 


for 


a? 


III.  p.  so  (>8s7). '  1768  It  [some  good  old  Rhenish  wine]  must  be  the 

universal  Panacea:  Lord  Chestbrtisi-d,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  Na  115,  p.  430 
(177A  1819  Of  this  panacea  he  bad  at  partiiig  given  me  a  few  pai^rs,  as 

a  raluable  present:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  I  p.  31  (i8ao).  1840  the 

preparation  and  arrangement  of  that  wonderful  panacea:  Baxham,  Ingolds. 
Leg.,  p.  80  (187^)1  1807  the  andeat  panacea,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 

to-morrow  we  die" :  C.  Kincslbv,  Tvm  Years  Ago,  di.  xxvi  p.  437  (t877X 

'"jMUache,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  plume  worn  in  a  hat  or  helmet  or  a 
head-dress.    See  pennacae. 

1694  A  panache,  is  any  Tassel  of  Ribbons  very  small,  Ay.:  N.  H.,  Ladies 
Diet.,  p.  I  i/i-  1828  three  of  these  feathers,  very  short,  and  focming  a  panache, 
are  plaiced  on  the  same  side :  Souvenir,  Vol.  11.  p.  39/1. 

*panade  {—^),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  panade,  fr.  Sp.  panada; 
panado,  ponado,  Eng.  fi-.  Sp. ;  panada,  Sp. :  sb.:  a  dish 
consisting  of  sweetened  and  flavored  bread  pap ;  a  kind  of 
batter. 

1603  nurses.. .give  pappes  and  panadet  onto  their  little  babes:  Holland, T^. 
Pint.  Mor.,  p.  7x4.  bef  1637  I  ne'er  knew  you  1  Eat  one  panado  all  the 

time  you've  kept  her:  Miodletoh,  Witch,  is.  i,  wks..  Vol.  v.  p.  381  (1883). 
1638  She  kee»  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada,  |  Or  water.gruel :  Massingsr, 
Jfeu  Way  to  Pay,  i.  3,  Wkv,  p.  391/3  (1839).  1670  Panado's  (beading  to 

a  receipt  for  brnul  and  currant  pudding] :  H.  Woolley,  GentUwomas^s  Com. 
peuiion,  p.  Z45. 

panax,  sb. :  Gk.  ita»a^.    See  opopanaz. 

beC  1637  Hemlock,  adden-tongue,  panax :  Midduton,  Witch.   (L.] 

pancada,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  contract  for  sale  in  gross. 

1633  the  Hollanders  have  made  a  greate  pancado,  or  sale  of  silk  to  divert 
Japons:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  ^(1883). 

panchway:  Anglo-lnd.    See  panndrtray. 

pancsation,  Gk.  myKpanm  (fr.  K-ov,  is'all',  and  cporot, 
=  ' strength');  pam(a»tinin,  Lat  fr.  Gk.:  sb.:  an  athletic 
contest  consisting  of  boxing  and  wrestling  in  combination. 

1603  many  other  extraordinary  mastries  and  feats  of  activity,  to  wit,  not 
onely  in  that  generall  exercise  Pancration,  wherein  band  and  foote  both  is  put 
to  tlie  uttermost  at  once,  but  also  at  buffeu..juiother  gtttaaX Pancratium:  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Pint.  Mor.^  p.  364.  1807  Epic  poetry  hat  been  considered  by 
critics  as  a  sort  of  poetical  pancratium :  Bdin.  Rev.,  VoL  9,  p.  393.  1819  the 
Pancratium  of  the  ancients,  as  combining  boxing  and  wrestling:  Tom  Crilfs 
Mem.,  Pref.,  p.  xiL  {yti  Ed.). 

pancreas,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ini^Kp<at,i°'all-flesh':  a 
fleshy  abdominal  gland  constituting  a  dig^estive  organ  of  ver- 
tebrates;  the  sweetbread. 

1078  This  body  it  called  Pandkrtas,  that  is,  all  camoot  or  fteshy,  for  that  it 
it  made  and  con  taxed  of  GlemdmUuM  Oath:  J.  Bahistu,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  1. 
foL68f<. 
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PANDAEMONIUM 

*pMidaemointmii,  pandAmonliun,  tb. :  Mod  Lat  fir.  Gk. 
iraiK,a.<aIl',  and  ia{imr,'='&  demon';  invented  by  Milton, 
P.  L.,  I.  7i;6,  as  the  proper  name  for  the  abode  of  «J1  the 
devils:  beU;  a  riotous,  distracting  assembly  or  scene;  a 
horrible  confused  noise. 

ITU  The  Chiractrr  of  Mammcm,  »nd  the  Dgcriptiop  of  tlw  Pambtimmitim, 
an  fiiU  of  Beuitiet :  Sftctatar,  No.  ^03,  Feb.  16,  p.  437/1  (MoricyX  1T4S 

"tfaitooiutiutioiial  Jounal,  U  certainly  levelled  at  us,  lay*  a  ccnedoot  mUen 
i^onaie  patriot  to  hi*  &Uen  brethren  in  the  PaodMMniuBi:  Loan  Chbstbk- 
rmo,  in  Old  Engiaiul,  No.  j,  Miac  Wki.,  VoL  i.  n.  116  (1777).  ITM  I 

have  even  a  lut  S  curioaitjr  to  speid  ioffie  days  at  Paris,  to  assist  at  the  debates 
of  the  Fandaononium,  to  seek  an  introduction  to  the  prmdpal  devils:  Gibbon, 
Liji  A*  Ltlt.,  p.  i6i<i8<o).  1816  To  nuke  a  Panaemonium  where  she 

dwells,  I  And  rein  the  Hecate  of  domestic  hells :  Bvkon,  IVis.,  VoL  x.  p.  101 
(i83aX  *UT7  turning  that  pleasant  park  into  a  Fandemonium :  Ecia,  July 

31,  ^  s.    [St.1 

paadan,  sb. :  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Hind,  pandan :  a  small  box, 
generally  of  decorated  metal,  for  holding  pavn  {.g.Vv);  a 
spice-box. 

1886  The  articles  shown  include  hookahs,  fandaia  or  hetel'<iut  boaea !  Ojfk. 
CalmL  ajtnd.  ExIM.,  p.  si. 

pandar,  pander  {±  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Pandarus  (Anglicised 
by  Chaucer  as  Pandare),  Gk.  Ilavdapor,  the  name  of  the 
Trojan  to  whom  Troilus  was,  according  to  late  fables,  in- 
debted for  the  favor  of  Chryseis  (Cressida) :  a  pimp,  a  pro- 
curer. 

15T9  he  that  was  the  Pandar  to  procure  her:  North,  Tr.  Plutank,  p.  93 
(sdtsX  1661  Ne,  them  to  pleasure,  would  he  sometimes  soome  |  A  Panoaies 
coale  (so  basely  was  lie  borne) :  Spbns.  ,  ComjU.,  Prosopop.,  808.  1606  call 

them  all  PaBdars...and  all  brokeia-between  Pandars!  Shaks.,  TVvii.,  ilL  a,  310; 
SIS.  1688  His  Religion  is  much  in  the  nature  of  his  Customers,  and  indeed 

the  Pander  to  it:  J.  Baklb,  Mknaam.,  p.  54  (1868X 

^pandit:  Anglo-Ind.    Seepnndit. 

pandola.    See  1>andore>. 

pamdoor,  paadonr,  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  Pandur,  a  villi^  in  S. 
Hungary :  one  of  a  body  of  savage  foot-soldiers  in  the  Aus- 
trian army,  first  raised  in  S.  Hungary;  hence,  any  violent 
plunderer  or  robber. 

1700  yon  may  venture  to  lay  hold  on  him,  tboagh  be  should  be  a  Pandoor: 
HoK.  Walpolb,  Lttttn,  VoL  11.  p.  439  (1857). 

*Panddra:  Gk.  TLav^pa:  name  of  the  Eve  of  Greek 
mythology,  made  by  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  out  of  earth,  en- 
dowed with  all  (frdv-ra)  alluring  and  baneful  gifts  ifi&pa)  by 
the  gods  and  (according  to  late  writers)  presented  with  a  box 
containing  all  human  ills,  which,  when  she  came  to  earth  to 
be  the  wife  of  EpimetheOB  {q.v.),  she  let  out,  hope  only 
remaining.  The  latest  phase  of  the  legend  was  that  the  box 
contained  blessings,  all  which,  except  hope,  abandoned  the 
human  race  when  Pandora  opened  the  box.  According  to 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  60  ft,  thenar  of  ills  belonged  to 
Epimetheus. 

1060  Yon  have  received  from  your  Jove  of  the  C^itol  a  Pandora's  box  to 
present  to  our  Prometheus:  Calfhill,  Ammer,  p.  <  (Parker  Soc,  1846). 
1061  The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces,  I  Divine  Elisa,  sacred  Empensse: 
Sfbns.,  Cem/l,  Teares  of  Muses,  578.  1066  when,  as  out  of  Pandoras 
boxe  of  maladycs,  which  Epimetheus  opened,  all  manner  of  euills  flewe  into 
the  world,  so  all  manner  of  deuills  then  broke  loose  amongst  humane  kinde: 
Nashk,  f/a)u  vUh  Km,  in  Greene's  Whs.,  p.  73  (1861)1  1608  This  cursed 

new  Pamdtm  (so  is  heresye  termed  by  old  Irenmus):  R.  Parsons,  H^ant-tyard, 
A'c,  PL  I.  ch.  n.  foL  80  V.  1603  Pours  down  more  euills  on  their  hap-less 

bead,  |  Th«n  yarst  Patidara'i  odious  Box  did  shead :  J.  Svlvbstxk.  Tr.  Dm 
BarUu^  19a  (i6o8i  1630  the  nature  of  man  is  no  perueise,  that  like  Poh- 
dara£t  Boxe,  hee  will  be  tooting  and  prying  soonest  into  that  which  he  is  most 
restrained  from:  John  Tavuor,  f 'it.,  sig.L  6  r*/!.  1680thewiser  sort  of  this 
generation,  that  which  5'a^nRMi  justly  calls  Nothing... call  their  Pandora:  S. 
Ward,  Strmont,  p.  11.  1600  Hence,  and  with  ttiee  take  |  This  second  but 

more  dangerous  Pandora,  |  Whose  fatal  box,  if  open'd,  will  poor  on  me  I  All 
miachieft  that  mankind  is  subject  to:  Hassingsr,  BatV-  Lmtr,  iv.  x,  Wks., 
p.  4M*  OSag)-  1667  More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods  |  En- 

dow d  with  an  dieir  gifts:   Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  714.  bef.  1788  they 

might  think  Rebellion. ..to  be  a  Pandora's  Box,  fraught  with  all  SorU  of  EviU 
to  a  nation:  R.  North,  Exanan,  11.  v.  ao,  p.   331  (1740).  1708  a 


drop  or  piU  of  the  celebiated  Mr.'  Ward  corrects  all  the  malignity  of  Pan 
Lord  CHBSTBsnaLD,  in  Warid,  No.  24,  Misc  wks.    "  ' 
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dora's  box: 
p.  i»8  (1777). 

*paiidora,  sb. :  It. :  a  bandore  (see  bandore*).   Anglicised 
a&pandore. 

ion  take  an  uutmnient,  as  a  Lult,  Orfiaritn,  Pondera,  or  soch  likei 
Th.  Morlsv,  Mta.,  p.  i6fi. 

panee :  Anglo-Ind.    See  pamiee. 

panigyria,  sb. :  Gk.  vwr^yvptt:  a  general  assembly. 

1606-6  J.  Trafp,  Com.  Old  Tat.,  VoL  1.  p.  3x8/2  (i8«7).  1770  a 

panegyril  or  general  assembly  was  heU  there  yearly:  R.  Chandlsr,  Trm. 
Asia  Minor,  p.  X43. 
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*ptaan  at  dreenaos,/^. :  Lat.:  '(give  us)  bread  and  Cir- 
censian  games',  the  cry  of  the  populace  of  Ancient  Rome. 
See  Oinwnses. 

1808  Every  thing  here  ciiea  out  pantm  tt  circtnta.  and  the  multitude  seem 
to  have  no  other  wishes  than  to  have  their  paunches  well  filled,  and  a  theatrical 
entertainment  by  way  of  dessert:  Maty,  Tx.RittbttKt  Tnta.  Gtrm.,  LeL  xxvL 
PinkenoD,  VoL  VL  p.  9a. 

pangftta.  pangara,  pangaie,  sb. :  a  kind  of  light  boat  for- 
merly usea  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

1098  These  boats,  called  Pangaios,  are  made  of  light  planks,  and  sowed 
together  with  cords,  without  any  nailes :  Tr.  J.  Van  LiadoUn's  Vty.,  Bk.  1. 
ch._iv.  p.  10/3.  1600  Here  we  tooke  a/nyiua,  with  a  Portugall  boy  in  it : 

which  IS  a  vessell  like  a  baigej  with  one  matsaile  of  Coco  nut  leaues.  The  barge 
is  sowed  together  with  the  nndes  of  trees,  and  pinned  with  wooden  pinnes:  R. 
Hakluvt,  Voyaga,  VoL  in.  p.  571.  1614  wee  espied  three  saile  being  small 
boats,  sleightly  wrought  together,  called  Paugaias  (sic];  R.  CovBRTB,  voyagt, 
p.   x6.  1630  three  Barkes  of  Moores,  which  in  their  language  they  call 

Panfoiti :  Purchas,  Pilgrimo,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iiL  p.  339.  —  The  Pangafot  or 
great  Barkes  q[  MoMonMfuel  to.,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1544. 

pangollTi  (-t  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Malay  pan^^loHg-i  a  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  Manis,  a  scaly  ant-eater. 

1797  Enc^.  Brit.  1819  their  caps  were  of  the  skin  of  the  pangolin  and 

leopard :  BoWDiCH,  Mixtion  to  Atkanttt,  PL  i.  ch.  ii.  p  36. 

*panlc  {±  —),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  paniqite,  or  Gk. 
navucdr,=° 'pertaining  to  Pan',  'due  to  Pan'.    See  Pan. 

1.  adj. :  pertaining  to  Pan,  esp.  as  epithet  oi  fear,  fright, 
terror,  dread,  inspired  by  a  mysterious  mfluence  (sudden,  in- 
explicable terror  being  ascribed  to  Pan  by  the  Ancient 
Greeks).    The  form  paaical  (-t  z.  z)  is  also  found. 

bef.  1687  panic  tenon:  Bacon,  Pailt  o/Pan.    (C]  1660  sudi  a  pan. 

niqne  fear  stnidc  the  Pagans  that  Chey  led  amaaedly :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Ttub., 
p.  260(1677). 

2.  sb.i  a  sudden  terror  (esp.  such  as  affects  numbers 
simultaneously),  sudden  demoralisation;  Financ.  a  sudden 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  investors,  leading  to  nms  on  banks 
and  sales  of  securities  at  low  prices. 

1660  that  great  Army  of /'«rrMMj...byapparitioiis  were  put  into  that  ponnick 
of  fear  that  they  were  shamefully  put  to  ffigbt :  Sir  Th.  Herbbrt,  Trov.,  p.  a4x 
(i«77)- 

ponlak,  panlac  {,1.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Gk.  llan<rgor,«'a 
little  Pan':  a  rural  deity,  a  representation  or  manifestation 
of  Fan  {g.  v.)  as  a  satyr. 

1604  The/'a<><iii»,andthe.r£f««><tiude,  |5Vi<yra>,aadallthatmttltitade: 
B.  JoNsON,  Enitrtainmonit,  Wks.,  p.  B8a  (t6i6)L 

paalzo,  sb. :  Sp. :  panic-grass. 

1089  they  do  sow  mau...and  great  store  of  paniio:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mtn- 
dotdt  Hill.  CUn.,  VoL  \.  p.  is  (i>53X 

pannean,  pi.  jHumeanz,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  panel 
pannlna,  sb. :  It. :  woollen  drapery. 

1088  Vehiets  of  l^ermti,  great  quantity  of  Pamtina,  which  oommeth  firom 
Moca:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FndtricKo  Voji.,  foL  5  r». 

panopticon,  sb.:  coined  by  Jer.  Bentham  fr.  Gk.  «rai>-, 
='all',  and  OTrTucot,  =  ' pertaining  to  sight'  (see  optic):  a 
name  given  by  Bentham  to  his  proposed  prison  in  which  the 
prisoners  could  be  seen  at  all  times  without  seeing  the  super- 
visor ;  a  room  for  exhibiting  objects. 

*paiior&ma)  sb. :  guasi-Gk.  fr.  Gk.  irav-,°>'air,  'complete', 
and  5pafsa,»:'a  spectacle',  'a  sight':  a  comprehensive  or 
complete  view;  a  large  painting  of  a  complete  or  continuous 
scene,  viewed  from  a  central  point  or  else  arranged  on  rollers 
so  as  to  pass  before  the  spectators. 


1806  Prolonging  your  stay  in  London,  for 

purpose  of  going  to  ttie  i'anorama,  on  the  report  of  a  late  change  in 

the  spectacle :  Bbrsspord,  Miitria,  Vol  i.  p.  90  (jth  Ed.).  _1896  The 


1801  Encyc.  Brit.,  SuppL 
the  express  purpose  of  going  to  the  Panoiama,  on  I 


whole  preeents  to  the  eye  a  very  glorious  natural  panocama:  Rofl.  on  a 
RamtU  to  Gtnnany,  p.  79.  1888  while  we  cast  a  geneial  eye  over  the 

splendid  panorama  of  city  and  country:  W.  Irving,  AHuunira,  p.  105.  1860 
it  brought  before  my  eyes  a  sort  of  peiistreptic  panorama  of  the  countrv :  Fraseil 
Koor&toH,  *<.,  VoL  L  Let  v.  p.  it$.  1871  From  the  top  of  the  peak  I 

had  a  superb  panorama  of  the  country :  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  NiU  TrUmtarin, 
ch.  xix.  p.  3a8.  1877  wooded  lanes  and  strips  they  had  passed  were  little 

more  in  so  vast  a  panorama  than  the  black  stripes  on  a  back-gammon-board! 
C  RsADB,  Woman  Hattr,  ch.  xix.  p.  310  (1883). 

panphaimacon,  sb.:  Late  Lajt.  fr.  Gk.  ir<u>-,'s'aU',  and 
^dp;uueo>',='a  drug':  an  universal  medicine. 

1606  but  this  joy  is  wox^ot^aum,  the  universal  medicine,  the  catholic 
remedy  against  all  sorts  of  miseries:  N.  Harot,  ut  Ef.  yckn,  Nichol's  Ed., 
p.  43/«  O665). 
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PANSPERMIA 


pan8p«nnla, sd. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ina>inrtpiila,'~'&  mixture 
of  all  seeds'  (in  the  elements) :  panspermatism,  the  principle 
enunciated  by  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  that  the  elements 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  seeds  of  things. 

1846  Rcid'i  opiii!oa...bean...a  Umag  analonr  to  the  Ptmtftrmia  of  the 
Ionic  philosophen:  Hamilton,  in  Reid's  WA>.,  p.  53/2. 

pantado  :  Sp.    See  pintado. 

*Panta«rnel,  name  of  the  title-character  of  one  of  the 
satirical  works  of  Rabelais,  who  covers  serious  purposes 
under  the  demeanour  and  conversation  of  a  buffoon.  Hence, 
Pantagrvelism,  which  has  also  been  used  as  a  punning 
designation  of  the  medical  profession. 

jMUXta^elion,  sb.:  ouasi-Lit.  or  auast-Gk.,  coined  by 
Rabelais  in  Pantagruel:  a  fictitious  herb,  under  which  is 
typified  some  form  or  instrument  of  punishment  or  perse- 
cution. 

1857  an  immediate  extenial  application  to  the  poet  himself  of  tliat  famous 
herb  Panugraelion,  cure  for  all  public  ills  and  private  woes :  C  Kincslby,  Two 
Vtart  Ago,  ch.  X.  p.  15a  {1877). 

pantaloon  \i.z.!!),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  panta/oHe,^' a.  Vene- 
tian', 'a  buffoon':  a  silly  old  man  in  spectacles  and  slippers, 
who  is  one  of  the  stock  characters  of  Italian  comedy ;  Aence, 
the  silly  old  man  of  pantomimes. 

U9S  Nashe,  p.  />n»7«m  (Collier).    [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1600  The 
sixth  age  shifts  |  Into  the  lean  and  shpper'd  pantaloon:  Shaks.,  As  V,  L,  Itt 
ii.  7*  tS^'         1603  The  knavish  Frenchmen  uuxhed  at  their  disorders,  and  say 
•           ~          rCA               •    "         -    — 


they  are  served  like  right  pantaloons;  Dudley 
e/Jat.  /.,  Vol.  L  p.  S5  ("848)  1689  n   " " 

sells:  HowiLL,  Ltil.,  v.  xxxiL  p.  36(i64sX 


RLBTOH,  in  Cmrt  A*  Ttmut 
1689  making  the  Pantaloni  to  know  them- 


*pantaloona  (-^-.£),  sb.  pL:  Eng.  fr.  \\.  pantaloni:  a 
Venetian  garment  consisting  of  hose  which  reached  up  to 
the  waist ;  hence,  a  tight-fitting  garment  for  the  legs,  fashion- 
able at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  hence,  trousers. 

1660  pantaloons  and  muffs :  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Pttii.  Sal.,  Vol.  1.  p.  163  (t8<oX 
1668  Now  give  us  Laws  for  Pantaloons,  |  The  length  <M  Breeches,  aiid  the 
Perriwigs,  and  Feathers:  S.  Butler,  Hudiinu,  Pt.  L 
1668  the  Gentleman  in  the  black  Pantaloons:  Drvden, 


Sthers,  \  Port-canons,  Perriwigs,  and  Feathers:  S.  Butler,  HudiAras,  Pt.  L 
int.  Hi.  p.  ajj.  1668  the  Gentle 

Wild  GailoHt,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  sa  ft?    . 
Pantaloons,  would  make  Gentlemen  lay  by  the  Habit:  Shadwbli.,  yirfuDsi, 


1676  as  Prentices  wearing 


i.  p.  3<  1681  They  taught  our  Sparks  to  strut  in  Pantaiootu,  \  And  look  as 

fiercely  as  the  French  DriuttHms :  Satyr  agit,  Frtnch,  p.  6.         1818  never  put 
on  panuloons  or  bodices:  Byron,  Don  y»am,  i.  xli. 

^pantechnicon,  sb.:  quasi-QV.  fr.  Gk.  irav-,— 'all',  and 
r(;(vKor,=' pertaining  to  art':  a  place  where  all  sorts  of 
objects  of  art  and  of  manufactured  goods  are  exposed  for 
sale ;  a  repository  in  which  furniture  and  other  portable  pro- 
perty are  housed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  owners. 

186B  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  consider  the  shops  of  Madrid  to  be  the  Pan- 
technicon of  the  universe:  Ford,  Handbk.  Sfain^  Pl  ii.  p.  731. 

•pantheon.  Pantheon,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ndvd<(oi>:  a  temple 
consecrated  to  all  gods;  esp.  the  circular  Pantheon  of  Rome, 
consecrated  by  Marcus  Agrippa  to  all  the  ^ods,  ac.  25, 
which  has  been  used  as  a  Christian  church  since  a.d.  609 ; 
the  deities  of  a  nation  collectively ;  hence,  metaph.  a  col- 
lection of  memorials  of  worthies. 


(1M8  l°he  firste  plage  is  fallen  vpon  all  vdoles  and  false  goddes  whiche 
they  had  set  and  packed  together  in  one  tempel  of  pantheon,  that  is  to  say,  all 
guddes :  Udall,  Rev.,  xvi.     (R.)1  1686  that  for  this  cause  the  Romans* 

allowed  the  seruice  of  all  gods,  hauing  for  that  ende  builded  a  Temple  to  all  gods 
called  Pantheon',  Sir  Edw.   Hoby,  Potit.  Disc.  0/  Tmth,  ch.  xxx.  p.  14a 


1688  Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress,  |  Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my 
heart,  )  And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  343. 
1698  Mar:  Agripfa  dedicated  his  fiunohs  Pantheon  to  all  the  Gods:  R.  H/ 


pantheon  of  Cusco :  R. 
Vol.  II. 


I  And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse 

Mar:  Agriffa  dedicated  his  fiunohs  Pantk 
DOCKE,  Tr.  LomattHS,  sig.  ^  ij  V,  1681  that  faire 

Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  4,  Mem.  i,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  537  (1897). 
1670  you  would  almost  swear  the  Heathen  Gods,  when  they  were  oanished 
out  of  the  Pantheon,  had  been  committed  hither  as  to  a  Prison:  R,  Lasskls, 
I'tf.  Ilal,  Pt.  II.  p.  141  (>^X  1766  I  was  much  disappointed  at  nght  of 

the  pantheon,  which. ..loolcs  like  a  huge  cockpit,  open  at  top :  Smollett,  France 

d7'//o/j',xxxL  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  4Qs(i8i   '  ' 

dedication  of  it  in  my  pantheon 


&•  ltaly,xitx\.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  405  (1817). 

dedication  of  it  in  my  pantheon  Chapel :  ]  . 

(1857).  18S7  The  rites  of  the  Pantheon  had  passed  into  her  worship,  the 

subtilties  of  the  Academy  into  her  creed :  M  acaui.av,  Essays j  p.  395  (1877); 


.      ,,  1767  1  shall  make  a  solemn 

lapel:  Hoe.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  v.  p.  ;i 

~     ■        ■     ■  • •       •  ■ ■  ,  the 


1861  1  renevred  my  visits  to  the  Vatican,  refreshing  my  spirits  m  that  pantheon 
of  the  Gods,  Demi-gods,  and  Heroes  of  Hellas:  J[.  Gibson,  in  Eaitlake's  Lift, 
p.  173  (1857).  1877  Had  there  been  room  in  his  veiy  exclusive  Pantheon  for 
more  than  one  deity,  we  might  have  learned  much  about  Voltaire ;  CoL.  H  AM1.KV, 
Voltaire,  ch.  xxvL  p.  104.  1883  He  has  room  in  his  literary  pantheon  for 

every  legitimate  form  or  art:  Aliemntm,  Dec.  30,  p.  878. 

•pantomime  {j.:.J!.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pantomime;  panto- 
ndmns,  pl.  pantondmi,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irovro/M^t,— 'imitating 
everything':  sb. 

I.  a  player  who  acted  in  dumb  show ;  a  player  who  acts 
many  parts. 


PAPAW 

1606  HvLAS  the  Pantomfane  at  the  complaint  made  of  him  by  die  Pratoar, 
he  skouixed  openly  in  the  Court  yard  before  his  house:  Holland,  Tr.  StuL, 
p.  6a  1687  certaine /'tfff/MMf Ml,  that  will  represent  the  voices  of  PJWivrf 

of  Enterittdea:  Bacon,  Nest.  Hut.,  Cent  iii.  f  340.  1679  Not  that  I  think 

those  nmtomimes,  |  Who  vary  Action  with  the  Times:  |  Are  less  ingenious  in 
their  Art,  |  Than  those  who  dully  act  one  Part:  S.  Sutler,  Hudibrm,  Pt.  IIL 
Cant.  ii.  p.  151.  1718  that  part  of  dancing  reUting  to  the  ancient  stage, 

in  which  the  pantomimes  had  so  great  a  share:  Stectatar,  No.  334,  Mar.  34, 
Vol  IV.  p.  Ill  (1836).  1738  Thus  the /'ox/MmMo  of  the  Aiicienu  moke 

to  their  Spectators ;  Richardson,  Statues,  &v.,  in  IteUy,  p.  89.  1781 

The  pantoinimes...exprMsed  without  the  use  of  words,  me  various  fables  of  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity:  Gibbon,  DecL  &•  FesU,  Vol.  v.  ch.  xxzt  p.  385 
(1813). 

2.    a  dramatic  performance  in  dumb  show. 

1680  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Pantomime:  B.  Jonson,  ilfat;si«t(VaL  11.), 
p.  I4S  (1640).  1793  a  great  number  of  burlesque  oomedlaii*  entered  the 

pales,  in  order  to  act  one  of  their  African  drolls  or  pantomimes:  H.  Brooicb, 
Foolo/QtuU.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  75. 

2  a.  a  dramatic  performance  produced  about  Christmas, 
consisting  of  a  dramatised  tale,  the  denouement  of  which  is  a 
transformation  scene  followed  by  the  broad  comedy  of  clown 
and  pantaloon  and  the  dancing  of  columbine  and  harlequin. 

1806  Sitting  on  the  last  row,  and  close  to  the  partition,  of  an  upper  box,  at  a 
pantomime:  Beresford,  ^u^tw.  Vol.  L  p.  87  (5th  Ed.).  lUO  a  fool  or 

zany  was  called  in  to  divert  the  company  by  acting  with  a  clown  a  kind  of* 
pantomime :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  il  ch.  ii.  p.  31,  _  18TB 
These  notions  have  no  more  lesemblance  to  reality  than  a  panlomime:  Geo. 
EuoT,  Dan,  Dervnda,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xxiil.  p.  igs. 

'Opantonfle,  sb. :  Fr. :  slipper.  Anglicised  in  16,  17  cc.  as 
pantof(f)U,  pantophle,  pantoble,  pantocle,  pantable,  pantacle, 
pantapU. 

1818  to  keep  aloof  of  them  English  quality,  who  might  stand  upon  the  pen- 
toufles  of  then:  English  rank :  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  MacartAy,  VoL  lit.  ch.  iv. 
p.  313  (»8i9)- 

paolo,//.  paoli,  sb. :  It. :  'a  Paul',  name  of  an  old  ItaUan 
coin  worth  about  ^d.  or  6d.  English.    See  panL 

1617  nine  carlini  make  eight  reali,  or  giuli,  or  poali ;  F.  ^ortson,  ttin., 
-"■'*  tli,  which  is  three  shillings:  Gray,  .^f /A 

1766  For  this  vehicle  and  two  horses  you  pay 
Sr'  a  stage,  or  four  sbillingi  sterling:  Smollett,  Frtsisee 


PL  1.  p.  303.  1740  six  paoli,  which  is  three  shillings :  Gray,  Letters,  No, 

•  •  Vol.  I.  p.  105(1819)  ''"•  "-  -■■=-  —■■=-' ^  -     "^ 

ight  fttoli 
and  Italy,  xxvi.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  453  (1817). 


xlvL  VoL  i.  p.  105  (1819). 
at  the  rate  of  eight  , " 


papa  (—  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ft.  papa,  or  Late  hat.  papa. 

1 .  E  ng.  fr.  Lat. :  a  pope,  a  parish  priest  in  the  Greek  Church. 

1698  Their  leader  or  direaer  in  euery  companie,  is  their  Pafa  or  Priest: 
R.  Hakloyt,  Voyages,  VoL  L  p.  491. 

2.  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  father ;  used  by  persons  of  fashion  in  17, 
18  cc  As  used  by  grown-up  people  the  word  became  vulgar 
abt  1840  {esp.  when  abbrev.  to  pa),  though  some  women  of 
refinement  still  use  it.  The  word  papa  {±  ±  or  z.  ii.)  used  by 
young  children  is  perhaps  English.     See  itianimn., 

1696  Oh  Pafa,  Papal  where  have  you  been  this  two  days,  Pf^at  Otway, 
Souldiers  Fortune,  L  p.  7.  1709  a  strong  Propension  of  Afieaion  for  the 

Duke,  whom  she  call'd  and  esteem'd  her  Pafa:  Mrs.  Manlev,  Kea  AtaL, 
Vol.  I.  p.  63  (and  Ed.).  1746  The  good  man  and  his  wife  jgeneially  sit  serene 
in  a  couple  of  easy  chairs,  surrounded  by  five  or  six  of  their  children,  insigni- 
ficantly motionless  in  the  presence  of  pappa  and  mamma :  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lett,.  Bk.  II.  No.  xlii.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  346(1777).  1808  Why  Sir, 

Lucilla  reads  Latin  with  Pappa  every  morning :  H.  More,  Ccelebs  in  search  of  a 
Wife,  VoL  II.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  339  (i8c^  1831  Whikt  her  piratical  papk  was 

cruising:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  lu.  xiu. 

papas,  pappas,  sb. :  Gk.  iroiror,  iroinros :  a  parish  priest  of 
the  Greek  Church.    See  papa  i. 

1741  we  lay  there  the  asd  of  yuly  at  a  Papas,  to  whom  we  were  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Patelaro:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumejort's  Voy,  Levant,  VoL  1.  p-  7<$. 
1778  their  papas  or  priest  was  of  Cyprus  and  had  the  care  of  about  40  families: 
R.  Chandler,  Trttv.  Asia  Minor,  6.  34a.  1819  At  Rome  I  went  to  see  the 
grand  Mufti  of  the  Christians,  who  bears  the  same  title  with  our  Greek  papases: 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  11.  cb.  xvi.  p.  384(1830^ 

papaw  (—  a),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  papaya :  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  Carica  Papaya,  also  the  tree  itself^  native  in  S. 
America,  now  found  generally  in  the  tropics. 

1698  There  is  also  a  fruite  that  came  out  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  bnn^fat  from 
[beyond]  ye  Philippinas  or  Lusons  to  Malacca,  &  from  thence  to  India,  it  is  called 


Papains,  and  is  very  like  a  Mellon,  as  bigge  as  a  mans  fist :  Tr.  y.  Van  Lin, 
tchoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  1.  VoL  II.  p.  3s  (1885).  1634   the  most  ddicate  Pine- 

tpples,  Plantans,  and  Papawes :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wis.,  p.  630(1884).         1839 


ajqiaw  is  as  great  as  an  apple,  coloured  like  an  Orange,  and  gooa  to  eat :  ib  , 
p.  005.  1666  Pappaes,  Cocoes,  Bananaes,  and  Plantains,  aUvoy  sweet  and 

deHcious :  Sir  Tm.  Herbert,  Tnsv.,  p.  333  (1677).  1706  the  Papay-tree... 

Some  Papay-trees  run  up  to  the  heignth  of  thirty  foot...  The  Fruit,  of  what  is 
properly  called  the  Papay,  is  about  half  as  lag  as  the  Coco-nut :  Tr.  Basmaiie 
Guinea,  Let.  xvi.  p.  390.  —  The  Papays  taste  rather  woise  than  better  than 
Pompions :  H.,  p.  391.  17S9  bananas,  papayas,  and  ananas:  Tr.  Adasuon's 

Voy,  Senegal,  ov.,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  603  (1S14X  —  fiums,  ananas, 
papaws,  and  sour-sops :  ili,,f,  618.  1846  Vauquelin,  who  analysed  the  juice 
of  the  Papaw,  says  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  it*  being  a  highly  ani- 
malised  substance:  J.  Lindley,  Veg,  Kingd.,  p.  333. 
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PAPELITO 


PAR   NEGOTIO 


6oi 


•papelito,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  cigarette  {q.  v.). 

1MB  So  they  jogged  on,  smoking  their  paptlitot,  to  the  Escorial :  Ford, 
HaadUt.  Sfrnm,  Pt  II.  p.  784- 

pftpeterie,  sb.:  Fr.,  'paper-manufacture',  'stationery':  a 
case  containing  paper  and  other  writing  materials. 

Failhian,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  Uai^t  (through 
Lat./'<i^A«M,«» 'pertaining  to  Paphos'),  name  of  a  town  in 
Cyprus,  sacred  to  Aphrodite  (Venus) :  pertaining  to  Paphos, 
pertaining  to  Aphrodite  (Venus). 

I.    adj. :  I.    pertaining  to  Paphos. 

I.  adj. :  2.    pertaining  to  Aphrodite. 

ITM  Imagination  i>  the  Paphian  shop,  [Where  Tout  ideas. ..With  wanton  art 
those  &ial  arrows  form :  E.  Younc,  Night  Thoughtx,  viii.  994  (1806).  1817 

With  Paphian  diamonds  in  their  lodes:  T.  Moors,  Lalla  Roakk,  Wks.,  p.  78 
(iMoX 

II.  ib'.:  I.    a  person  connected  with  Paphos. 

II.    sb.:  2.    a  courtesan;  a  votary  of  sexual  passion. 

*IMipler-iiiAch6,  sb. :  Fr. :  'chewed  paper',  paper  made  into 
pulp,  and  mixed  with  other  substances  so  as  to  be  moulded. 
When  dry  the  material  is  tough,  hard,  and  takes  a  fine 
polish. 

ITTl  peeaenicd  her  with  a  snaff-hox  tX  fafirr  macU:  StiOLLBTT,  Hvmfk. 
CI,  p.  ;s/s  (iSSaX  UOT  Truly  miserable  indeed  would  the  condition  of  man- 
Una  be,  if  sodenr  were  such  a  Pa  fur  macki  machine  as  these  sort  of  rcaaonen 
nalte  it  to  be:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  11,  p.  70.  1818  papier  mach^  has  been  tried, 
but  it  tailed:  Amer.  MoHtkly  Maf.,  Vol.  in.  p.  33/s.  1860  They  will  paint 

pondain  or  papier  mfich^,  or  design  ribbons  or  muslin  dresses:  One*  a  Irtek, 
Sept  29,  p  37o/«. 

papillote,  sb. :  Fr. :  curl-paper. 

ITtf  I  wish  you  could  see  him  makiag  squibs  of  his  papillotes ;  HoR.  Wal- 
rot.x,  Ltttert,  Vol,  11,  p.  Z33  (1857X  1760  the  mistress  came  in  to  take  the 

papiUiMcs  from  off  her  hair :  Stxrne,  THxt.  Shand.,  vii.  xxxviil  Wks.,  p.  310 
(tl3^        1863  When  the  dingy  breaklast/<>^iViI>/'M  were  cast  of  an  afternoon, 
what  beantiful  black  curls  appeared  round  her  DfO' 
ch.  xix.  pw  347  (1887X 


brow  I  Thackbrav,  Pkilif,  VoL  1 


Potion  {±  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  papion :  a  baboon. 

1098  made  of  woolues  skins,  or  Fox  skins,  or  els  of  Papiuns :  R.  H  akluyt, 
Vtyofa,  Vol.  I.  p.  98. 

papist  (JL  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  ir.  Fr.  papiste :  an  adherent  of  the 
papacy,  a  Roman  Catholic. 

bef  1068  the  saing  off  More  and  other  papists  them  sellb :  R.  Crokb,  in 
Ellis'  Orif.  Lttt.,  3id  ber.,  Vol.  lit.  No.  cclvil  p.  j  (i&<6).  106S  Fapistes  of 
btc  hane  banisshed,  burned  and  persecuted  many  godly  men:  J.  Pilkinuton, 
AUjfea,  sig.  Aa  ii  v^.  1601  young  Charbon  the  puritan  and  old  Poysam  the 
psptti,  howsoiiie'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in  religion^  their  heads  are  both  one : 
Smaks.,  AItt  WtU,  i.  3,  56.  1638  A  Church  Paput  is  one  that  ports  his  Re- 
li^^  betwixt  his  conscience  and  his  purse. ..He  louea  Popery  well  but  is  loath 
10  lose  Iqr  it:  )■  Earlb,  Murocttm.,  p.  31  (1868).  bef.  17SS  R.  North, 

Ejoamtn,  passuu  (1740X 

*papooae,  pappoiue,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  biaby. 

1636  this  little  Patfnut  travella  about  with  his  bare  footed  mother  to  paddle 
in  thelde  dammbankes:  W.  Wooo,  Nm  England't  Pnaf.,  p.  96. 

*papooBh,  papoach(e), ::.  >l,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  papdsh :  a 
heelless  Oriental  slipper.  The  forms  with  bob-  are  it.  Arab. 
biAish  or  Fr.  babouche. 

1686  immediately  sending  for  one  of  his  Papouche's,  or  Shoo's,  he  caus'd  him 
to  have  six  blows  given  him  upon  the  Bonnet :  J.  P.,  Tr.  TmvtmUt's  Trav., 
VoL  L  Pl  t,  Bk.  L  p.  6a.  1770   our  guides  with  bare  ieet  carrying  their 

papaaches  or  slippers  in  their  hands :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Atia  Mitur,  p.  167. 
1819  their  shaksheers  and  trowsers,  their  shawls  and  their  papooshes :  T.  Hope, 
Anatt.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viiL  p.  156  (1690).  1838  1  always  drink  my  coffee  as  soon 
as  wf  feet  ai«  in  my  pabouches:  Scott,  St  Ronatit  W9U,  ii.  187.  [Davies] 
1816  seeing  his  feet  without  their  papouches,  he  slowly  turned  Mck  to  seek 
Ihem :  Aytdta,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  189.  18i60  yellow  slippers  or  papouches : 

Ladt  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  9^  1866  the  men  had  their 

feet  m  the  papooshea  and  their  pipes  in  their  mouths :  Ouida,  Stratkmort, 
VoL  1.  ch.  L  pl  17. 

pappa :  Fr.  (Cotgr.).    See  papa  2. 

pappns,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  >rainrot,='down':  Bot. :  the 
mft  on  the  fruit  of  composite  plants ;  the  hair-like  process 
attached  to  the  ripe  seed  of  a  composite  plant. 

1797  Eneye.  Brit.  1866  its  limb  either  wanting  or  membianous,  divided 
into  billies,  paleae,  hain,  or  feathers,  and  called  pappus :  J.  Lindlrv,  Veg. 
KiMtd.,^ien. 

*pap9ra8,  pl.  papyri,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vampos :  a  kind  of 
rash  or  sedge  abundant  in  Egypt,  CyPtrus  Papyrus,  from  the 
pith  of  which  the  Ancients  used  to  make  a  kind  of  paper ;  an 
inscribed  roU  of  such  paper.  Early  Anglicised  as  papyre, 
papiiie),  through  Old  Fr.  papyre. 

s.  u. 


toe  natural  cunosiiies  oi  i:.gypi,  ana  serveo  tne  anaenis  to  wnte 
Amer.  Univ.  Gearr..  Vol.  ii.  p.  607  (1796).  1630  thai  be 

papyrus:  T.  S.  Hi-ghe.s,  Trav.  in  Sictiy,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  oa 
cylinder.. .has  inside  what  appears  to  be  a  round  stick  of  smaller ' 


1068  Papyrus  groweth  not  in  England,  irhalb  the  facion  of  a  greate  Docke: 
W.  Turner,  Names  0/ Merit.  1067  Papirus  or  the  Rusk  a{  /iCgyft: 

J.  Maplet,  Greene  For.,  foL  56  f .  1630   Some  hold  the  name  [paper] 

doth  from  a  Rush  proceed,  I  Which  on  Eriftian  Nilut  bankes  doth  breed :  I 
Which  Rush  is  calid  Pafirve  for  on  it  |  To'  Egiptian  people  oftentimes  had 
writ :  John  Tavlob,  iVks.,  sig.  a  Ggg  i  r«»/t.  ^  1798  The  papyrus  is  one  of 
the  natural  curiosities  of  Egypt,  and  served  the  ancients  to  write  upon :  J.  Morse, 
"    '     "  "  '  -     -      -.  _-- .-    .       beautiful  rush,  the 

1877  The 
ler  siie4han  the  dia- 
meter,  upon  which  the  papyri  may  have  been  rolled ;    Timet,  Feb.   17.     [St.l 
1888  Egyptian  papyri:  Sat,  Rev.,  Aug.  18,  p  ai>/a, 

paquet:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  packet'. 

*par',  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat./(lr,='equal',  'even',  'level'. 

1.  {0/ number)  even. 

1098  therfore  the  number  of  Par  or  fm/ar  doth  litle  import  10  the  strength- 
ening of  the  battell :  R.  Barret,  Tktor.  o/Warret,  Bk.  iv.  p.  93. 

2.  (fr.  Lat  phr.  ex  pari,  =  'Qti  an  equal  footing',  'on  a 
level')  equality,  level;  in  the  phr.  on  {upon)  a  par. 

1708  it  [the  scheme]  will  in  many  Respects  set  the  Ladies  upon  a  Par  with 
the  Men :  Gray't  Inn  youmal.  Vol.  11.  p.  53  (1756).  1886  The  superior 

style  in  which  the  books  are  printed. ..is  on  a  par  with  the  rare  skill  and  careful- 
ness discernible  in  their  contents :  Atkenetum,  Jan.  3,  p.  30/3. 

3.  a  mean,  a  standard  value ;  Financ.  the  issue  value  or 
face  value  of  stocks  or  securities.    Also,  atirtb. 

1736  exchequer  bills  would  not  circulate  under  nine  per  cent  below  par : 
SwiPT,  Gnllivet'i  Trav.,  Wks.,  p.  iw/t  (1869).  1743—7  The  credit  of  the 

Exchequer  notes  being  thus  secured,  they  daily  rose  nearer  10  far:  Tindal, 
CoHtin.  Rapin,  Vol.  i.  p.  316/1  (1751);  1700  Lottery  tickets  n-se:  subsidiary 

treaties  under  par — 1  don  t  say,  no  price:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  Vol.  11. 
p.  478  (1857).  1803   a  stock  bearing  one  half  fer  cent  would  not  find  many 

ptArhasers  at  far  \  Edin.  Rev..  Vol.  i,  p.  104,  1806  Notwithstanding  these 
causes  tending  to  produce  a  depreciation  of  the  value  fA  bills  by  exchange  drawn 
by  the  government  of  Bombay,  they  have  not  yet  fallen  below  ^or:  Welling- 
ton, Ditf.,  VoL  II.  p.  1184  (1844). 

par',  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  pahr:  a  fourth  part  of  the 
night,  a  watch,  about  three  hours.    See  ghnny. 

1638  8  grees  make  a  Par,  which  Par  is  three  hotirs  by  our  accompt:  W. 
Bruton,  in  K.  Hakluyt's  Voyatet,  v.  51  (1807X  1776  I  went  home,  and 

then  it  was  about  a  par  or  a  par  and  a  half  of  the  nights  Trial  o/Jotefh  Fmvke, 
B,7/i. 

*par,  prep. :  Fr. :  by,  through,  out  of,  for,  for  the  sake  of, 
by  way  of. 

1830  she  is  one  I  could  have  doated  to  death  upon  far  amours  [*  by  way  of 
amours']:  Scott,  Betrothed,  ch.  xxvl  p.  353.  1868  He  was  nuide  slave  by 
some  infidel,  to  one  of  whose  wives  he  sought  to  be  gallant,  >ur  amours :  Lord 
Lvtton,  HanU,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  vi.  p.  138/1  (3rd  Ed.).  1818  her  home  is  the 

air  I  And  she  only  far  comfiaisatue  touches  the  ground  :  T.  Moore,  Fudge 
Family,  p.  41.  1810  being  reduced  to  half  a  pound  of  fresh  bread  to  each 


man  far  decade  Pfor  a  period  of  ten  days']:  Quarterly^  Rev.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  47. 
1878  Pointed  architecture.. .is  not  exclusively  but/arrmixfffMv  Christian:  G.G. 
Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Ltd.,  VoL  1.  p.  9.  1818  It's 


1878  Pointed  architecture.. .is  not  exclusively  buty 
Scott,  Roy. 
could  get  on, 

-    -  ;?X  l4 

ly  appeared  in  m  popular  magazine:  Eow.  Braddon,  Life  in  India^  ch.  L 
m9  And  I  became  a  volunteer/nry^rrrr :  H/ 
thai  round>eved,  too(ue*ued  Lady  Qancare,  who> 


emitunc*  Christian : 

•ery  odd,  but  liie  never 
r§xempie\  Lady'Morcan,  Fl.  Macarthy^  Vol.  Ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  ai* 
1810X  ldT3  Par  txtmpU  we  may  lelect  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing  which 
ately  ap *  "~  ~ ■»— .-   i>^. r.-,^.  -•„  r_j.'_    .l   ; 


p.  9'  m9  And  I  became  a  volunteer/nry^rrrr :  Hans  Busk,  Deutrt^  106. 
1818  that  round>eved,  too(ue*tied  Lady  Qancare,  who  par  pmrentktMt  ['  bv  way 
of  parenthesis  n  looks  as  if  she  were  extracting  us  all  for  her  common*pIace  book: 


Lady  Morgak.  Fl.  Macartky,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  u  (1819X  1838  allow  roe, 

Pt^ParenthiUt  to  observe:  Lord  Lvtton,  PelJuun^  ch.  Ixxx.  p.  398  (X859X 
1877  a  hand  which,  par  partntfUse^  is  believed  to  be  the  whitest  in  Europe : 
C  RsADE,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  xx.  p.  338  (1883X  1822—8  The  general 

opinion  that  he  meant  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  his  own  rescue,  par  v0i€  dt 
fitit  ['by  way  of  deed',  by  violence']:  ScotTi  Pev.  Peaky  ch.  xxjtii.  p.  383 
(1886). 

par.    See  paragraplL 

par  ci  (et)  par  lil,  phr, :  Fr. :  here  (and)  there,  off  (and)  on. 

1788  I  will  own  that  far  ci  et  par  la,  I  have  been  well  amused:  In  W. 
Roberts*  Mem.  Harmah  Morty  Vol.  i.  p.  999  (1835X  1808  and  all  ray  little 

Spanish  library  is  dispersed  among  them  parciparia^  except  my  nice  edition  of 
Don  Quixote :  ib.,,  Vol  11.  p.  140. 

♦par  excellence,  fhr. :  Fr. :  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
highest  degree,  by  virtue  of  the  highest  claims. 

1896  the  Santo  (which  is  St.  Antonio's  cbordi,  called  11  Santo  rair  excel* 
lence):  Earl  of  Perth,  LetL^  p.  61  (Camd.  Soc.,  ia45X  1777   The  whole 

house  groaned  at  poor  Baldwin,  who  is  reckoned,  Air  ejccelience^  the  dullest  man 
in  it:  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  More.  Vol.  i.p.  75(1835),  18M  (X 

the  class  of  narratives  usually  denominateo  'anecdotes'  par  excellence,  M. 
Kotzebue  has  given  several  that  deserve  notice :  Edin.  Rev.^  Vol.  5,  p.  85. 
1810   Mr.   Barrow  is  of  opinion. ..that  the  Bohun<upas  is,  par  excellence,  the 

Kisonous  tree:  Quarterly  Rev.,  Vol.  111.  p.  aoa.  1813  Whatever  Sheridan 

s  done  or  chosen  to  do  has  been,  par  excellence^  always  the  best  of  its  kind : 
Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol-  11.  p.  3o3(i8^3X  1819  To  these  are  added 

still  more  flattering  testimonies;  such  as  that  of  Isidorus,  who  calls  Pugilism 
"virtus,"  as  if  >rtr  excellence;  Tom  Crib's  Mem.,  Pref.,  p.  xxv.  (3rd  £d.X 
184^  the  fat  call'd  par  excellence  *  green':  Barhah,  Ingolds,  Leg,,  p.  253 
(1W5X 

par  negdtio, /An :  Lat. :  equsd  to  the  business. 

1819  they  sent  Ambassadors  to  the  Palsegrave,  whom  they  thou^t  might 
prove  par  negotio,  and  to  be  able  to  go  through>stitch  with  the  work :  Howbll, 
Lett,,  II.  iv.  p.  4  (1645X 
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PAR   NOBILE   FRATRUM 


PARAIA 


«par  ndblle  fr&tnin,  phr. :  Lat. :  a  noble  pair  of  brothers. 
Hor.,  Sat.,  2,  3,  243  (sarcastically). 

1687  J.  D..  Tr.  tttt.  o/yoitun.  No.  laj.  Vol.  i.  p.  m.j.       1761  why  will  | 

not  the  advice  unit  both,  far  noiiU  fratrum^  Stbrnk,  Lttt.,  Wki.,  p.  745/j  , 

(1830).        1878  Rivaulx  and  Whitby*  twin  works.. .truly  a/arffa^i/<r,^v/r»Mt:  | 

G.  G.  Scott,  R»f.  Acad.  Ltct,  Vol.  i.  ' 

*]>ara,  sb. :  Turk. /><lr<i,  fr.  Pers./<lm,='a  piece':  a  small  ; 
copper  coin,  of  which  forty  go  to  the  piastre,  worth  about 
^.  English.    See  mediae. 

1704  three  or  four  Parrakt,  i.e.  Pence:  J.  Pitts,  Aee,  JVoAam..p.  63. 
1776  The  Albanian  girls  wear  a  red  tlctill.cap  plated  with  peraus  or  Ttirkish 
pennies  of  silver  perforated  and  arranged  like  the  scales  of  a  fisn ;  R.  Chandler, 
Tmv.  Greece^  p.  133.  1819  Of  the  gold  which  I  gained  by  the  sweat  of 

my  brow  not  a  para  remained  my  own  :  T.  Hops,  Attast..  Vol.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  135 
(tSaoX  1830  It  is  incredible  what  a  degree  of  fatigue  the  poor  peasant  ^rl 
will  undergo  to  add  a  singlepara  to  this  store:  T.  5.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sic$fy, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  336.  1831  by  mistake  sequins  with  paras  jumbling :  BvRON, 
£>ffM  ^uoM^  V.  xjjx.  1880  Signor  Logotheti  who  never  v^t  before  for 

anything  less  than  the  lost  of  a  paras,  melted:  J.  Galt,  Life  of  Byron,  p.  96. 
1888  listening  to  the  Wallachian  and  Bulgarian  musicians,  who  collect  paras 
and  praises  at  a  ve^  trifling  expense  of  melody :  Miss  Parimb,  BeautUs  o/iht 
Bosfk.,y.  7.  1M8  if  you  expect  ransom. ..then  1  have  not  brought  a  para: 
Lose  Bbaconspibld,  Tatcrtd,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  377  (18S1X  1871  sundries, 
which  he  deals  out  to  numerous  purchasers  in  minute  lots,  for  paras  and  half 
piastres:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  NiU  Tritmtarits^Ai.  xi.  p  184.  1884  clinking 
a  roll  of  pnras  in  the  face  of  every  passer-by:  P.  Boyle,  Bonierlaiui,  p.  318. 

parabasia,.r^. :  Gk.  ftapdjSairtr,  ///.  'a  stepping  by' :  the  chief 
choral  ode  in  an  Ancient  Greek  comedy  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
mainly  composed  of  anapaestic  tetrameters,  in  which  the 
chorus  addressed  the  audience  in  the  name  of  the  poet. 

IMUrabien,  .r^. :  Sp. :  a  complimentary  congratulation.     • 

1638  But  my  Master  continued  with  me,  rendring  me  an  account  of  his  loue, 
and  I  giuing  him  the  Para-bun  thereof,  in  which  kinde  of  discourse,  and  the  like, 
we  spent  all  that  Euening:  Mabbe,  Tr,  AUman's  Life  o/Gutman,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  i. 
ch.  V.  p.  47.  1668  So  that  now  I  can.. .give  you  the  parabien  of  this  great 

work:  Ia}RO  Arlington,  in  Sir  W.  Temple's  Whs.,  Vol.  1.  p.  5i6(i77oX 

'"parabola,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ira^a/SoXi; :  a  curve  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  parallel  to  the  side  of  a  cone 
with  the  cone.  The  curve  may  likewise  be  defined  as  a  conic 
section  whose  eccentricity  is  equal  to  unity.  All  parabolas 
are  similar,  and  the  curve  represents  the  theoretical  path  of 
a  projectile  discharged  on  or  near  the  earth's  surface. 

1679  1  demaunde  whether  then  this  Eteiptit  shal  not  make  an  Anele  with 
the  Parahela  Section  equal  to  the  distaunce  betweene  the  grade  of  Rondon  pro- 
pomed,  and  the  grade  of  vttermost  Rondon :  Digges,  Stratiot.,  p.  18S.  1666 
A  Method  for  Ine  Quadrature  of  Parabolas  of  all  degrees:  Phil.  Trans., 
Vol.  I.  No.  1,  p.  15.  1769  he  found  the  precise  path  to  be  a  Parabola, — or 
else  an  Hyperbola;  Sterne,  Trist.  Shand.,  11.  iii.  Wks.,  p.  66  (1839).  1889 
that  his  projectiles,  instead  of  flying  away  through  infinite  space,  will  speedily 
return  in  parabolas,  and  break  the  windows  and  heads  of  his  neighbours; 
Macaulay.  Essays,  p.  478  (1877).  1880  A  rose,  presumably  urged  by  a 

human  hand,  executed  a  parabola  over  the  neighbouring  walL  and  fell  at  her  feet : 
J.  Payn,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  L  p.  7.  1886  The  definitive  determination 

may  make  the  orbit  a  parabola :  Atkemrum,  Sept.  13,  p.  339/3. 

'"parachute,  sb.:  Fr. :  an  apparatus  for  conveying  a  weight 
from  a  great  height  with  a  gentle  descent.  An  expanded 
parachute  is  generally  more  or  less  like  an  umbrella  in  shape. 

1801  Encyc.  Brit.,  Suppl.  1830  they*are  moving  in  a  circular  orbit  with 
their  flowing  robes  distenoM  like  a  parachute  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  313.  1847  a  fire-balloon  I 

Rose  gem-like  up  before  the  dusky  groves  |  And  dropt  a  faiiy  parachute  and 
past :  Tennyson,  Princ.,  Prol.,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  8  (1886).  1864  One  Cock- 
ing had  cast  himself  into  space  in  a  parachute  and...  was  smashed  to  death :  G.  A. 
Sala,  Quite  Atone,  Vot  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  114. 

parada,  Sp.;  parade  {-ii=.),  Eng.  fr.  Sp.:  .r^. :  a  relay  of 
horses,  &c.,  a  hdting-place,  a  halt  (when  riding  or  driving), 
parade ;  hence  Eng.  parade  {z.  ri),  through  Fr.  parade. 

1661  these  five  were  at  the  first  the  whole  Parada  of  this  journey:  Relic. 
IVottan.,  p.  84  (>6u).  1669   No  leas  terrible  was  this  paradox  and  paraao 

of  Presbyterian  Discipline  and  Severity:  Gauden,  Tears  of  Church,  p.  16. 
[Davies]  1846  those  who  are  forced  to  travel  on  in  their  own  carriage  will 

find  relays  of  post  horses  at  the  different  parados:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain, 
Pt.  II.  p.  89a. 

parador,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  halting-station,  an  inn  for  travellers. 

1866  La  de  Navarra  near  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  a  mere  parador:  Ford,  Hattdbk. 
Spain,  Pt.  II.  p.  569. 

'"paradox  (j1  .=.  il),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Tr.paradoxe:  a  proposition 
or  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  absurd  until  it  is  closely 
examined  or  explained. 

1640  we  shall  not  wytsafe  any  Paradoxes  in  noo  place:  Palsgrave,  Tr. 
Acoleutus,  sig.  B  ii  f.  166S  What  a  Pamdexe  hath  he  published!  T.  Galb, 
Treat.  Gonneshot,  sig.  Aa  iii  r".  1678 — 80  1  was  a.. .patron  of  paradoxis 

and  a  main  defender  of  straung  opinions :  Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  10  (1884X 
1679  "To  resoloe  my  selfe  of  this  Paradoxe,  I  spent  a  xv.  w^ekes  m  continual 
Sea seruices  vpon  theCtrroff :  Digges,  Stratiot.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  iv  t^.  1689 
in  manner  of  Paradoxe:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poes.,  1.  xxix.  p.  71  (1869),  1600 
bow  cleerly  1  can  refell  that  paradox,  or  rather  pseudodox,  of  those,  who  hold 


the  face  to  be  the  index  of  the  mind:  B.  JoNSOH,  Cynik.  Rev.,  ii.  3,  'Wks., 
p.  30I  (1616).  1630  Some  things  may  seem  Paradoxes,  but  they  are  so  well 

known :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Coune.  Trent,  p.  xii.  (1676).  1643  I  can- 
not justify... that  insolent  paradox:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  |  xviii.  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  345  (1852).  bef.  1670  a  Paradox  of  Honour:  J.  HACicrr,  Abp. 

Williams,  Pt.  I.  70,  p.  50(1693).  1686  Parodox:  Acct.  Persee.  0/ Protest.  i» 
France,  p.  41.  1713  1  am  persuaded  of  what  seems  a  Paradox  to  most: 

Spectator,  No.  500,  Oct  3,  p.  713/3  (Morley). 

paraenesis,  sb.:  Gk.  irapatMtrtt :  an  exhortation,  advice, 
counsel. 

1604  A  Paraenesis  to  the  Prince :  W.  Alexander,  Title. 

paragdgfi,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  frapoyem," 'alteration': 
the  addition  of  an  inorganic  sound  to  the  end  of  a  word,  op- 
posed to  prothesis  (ff.  v.) ;  such  as  the  -/  of  peasant,  the  -n 
of  cithern. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit. 

'"paragon  (,J.  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  paragon. 

1.  a  model  or  pattern  of  excellence. 

1648  This  prince  was  almost  the  Arabicall  phenix,  and  emongest  his  prede- 
cessors a  very  paragon :  Hall,  Hen.  K.,  an.  i.  (R.1  1673—80  is  there 
anye,  for  loove  or  for  monye,  t  Can  showe  sutch  a  paragon:  Gab.  Harvby, 
Lett.  Bk.,  p.  loa  (1884X  1689  It  peeues  that  Natures  Paragon  in  Cloister, 
not  in  Court,  |  Should  loose  the  beautie  of  her  youth:  W.  Warner,  Albion's 
England,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xi.  p.  44.  1600  Scipio  the  great  (the  Paragon  of  all  nobilitie 
in  his  lime):  R.  Cawdray,  Treas.  o/Similiet,  p.  6o>.  1603  The  richest  gem 
without  a  paragon :  B.  Jonson,  Entertainments,  Wks.,  p.  8;r8  (1616)1  1611 
an  angel  I  or,  if  not,  |  An  earthly  paragon  !  Shaks.,  Cymb.,  lit  6,  44.  1694 
I  send  you  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Paragon  of  the  Spemisk  Court:  HowBLL, 
Lett.,  III.  xxix.  p.  103  (i645)l  1679  a  miragon  as  were  fit  to  make  the  wife  of 
the  greatest  Prince  in  Europe  !  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  II.  p.  144  (1872).  bef. 
1788  if  any  such  be  found,  I  will  allow  the  Author  to  be  a  Paragon  of  Veracity : 
R.  North,  Exatnen,  11.  v.  139,  p  403  (1740).  1806  considering  the  roof  of 
King's  College  as.. .and  paragon  of  architectural  beauty:  J.  Dallaway,  Obt. 
Eng.  Artkit.,  p.  178. 

I  a.    a  diamond  weighing  more  than  100  carats. 

1567  I  hearde  it  sayd  such  one  was  she,  I  As  rare  to  finde  as  parragoo,  I  Of 
lowly  cheare  of  heart  so  free,  [As  her  for  bounty  could  passe  none:  TotteVs 
Mite.,  p.  311  (1870).  1668  Take  Cristall,  or  paragon  stone:  W.  Wardr,  Tr. 
Alessuft  Seer.,  Pt.  1.  fol.  94  V.  1678  Take  a  beade  of  Chrisull  or  a 

Paragon  stone  &  beate  ecbe  of  them  by  him  selfe  in  a  brasen  morter:  Arte  qf 
Limming,  foL  ix  ^.  1616  H'  is  00  great,  large  stone,  but  a  true  Paragon,  \ 
H'  has  all  his  comers:  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  il  p.  135 
(1631—40). 

I  b.    name  of  a  kind  of  rich  fabric  manufactured  in  17  c. 

bef.  1606  The  paragon,  peropus,  and  philiselles  may  be  affirmed  to  be  double 
chambletts:  In  Becii'tDrofer's  Diet.,  p.  i6.  1619  Veletato,  Philiielk), 

Paragon,  Chiueretto,  Mohaire :  PuRCHAS,  Microcotmus,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  (69. 

I  c.    black  marble  of  Bergamo. 

1646  a  niche  of  paragon  for  the  statue  of  the  prince  now  living:  EvSLTN, 
Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  196  (1673X 

2.  less  correctly,  a  mate,  a  match,  a  companion,  a  rival ; 
competition,  rivalry.  These  senses  seem  due  to  the  vb.  to 
paragon,  or  to  the  Fr.  original  paragoner. 

1690  Zenocrate,  the  loveliest  maid  alive. ..The  only  paxagoo  of  Tamburlainc: 
Marlowe,  /  Totnburl.,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  33/1  (1858).  1690  many  wemen 

valorous,  |  Which  have  full  many  feats  adventurous  I  Performd,  in  para^one  of 
proudest  men :  Spens.,  P.  Q.,  ill.  iii.  54.  —  for  good,  by  paragone  I  Of  evill,  may 
more  notably  be  rad:  sb.,  ix.  3.  ^  Alone  he  rode  without  his  Paragone;  ib., 
X.  35.  1691  For  Love  and  Lordship  bide  no  paragone;  — Compl..  Proaopop., 
1026.  bef.  1670  were  not  his  Paragons  in  Innocency  and  Cordial  Humility : 

J.  Hackbt,  Abp.  WilHauu,  Pt.  1.  69,  p.  59  (1693). 

3.  name  of  a  large  size  of  printing-type,  now  disused. 

4.  an  elaborately  shaped  flower-bed. 

bef.  1634  Gardens  and  groves  exempt  from  paragons ;  Chapman,  Hymn  in 
Cynth.    [Nares] 

paragone,  sb.:  It:  a  paragon,  a  comparison;  fienee,  a 
touchstone;  a  black  marble  of  Bergamo  (see  paragon  i  c). 

'paragraph  {S  —  :.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  paragrapke:  a 
section  of  a  literary  or  scientific  composition ;  one  or  more 
sentences  forming  a  separate  passage,  generally  beginning 
on  a  new  line  with  a  space  before  the  first  letter,  the  suc- 
ceeding passage  beginning  similarly;  a  short  passage;  the 
character  IT,  also  called  z.pilcrow.    Abbrev.  to/<»r. 

1636  in  the  seconde  paragraphe :  Tr.  yerome  0/  BrumwicHs  Surgery,  sig. 
T  vi  po/i.  1848  Braeton  in  his  first  booke  in  the  latter  ende  of  a  chapter 

which  liath  this  paragrafe :  Staunpord.  Kinges  Prtr^.,  ch.  vii.  foL  36  ve  (1S67X 
bef.  1680  For  his  paragraffes  |  Be  no  cosmo^raffes :  In  J.  Skelton's  Wks.,  Vol  11. 

S  436(1843).  1603  no  Paragraife  in  positiue  Discourse,  no  Paradoxe  amongst 
rators  :  W.  Watson,  QuedliSeU  0/ Relig.  *•  State,  Pref.,  sig.  A  3  r*.  1611 
Parcurraphe,  A  Paragraffe,  or  Pilf.crow;  a  full  sentence,  bad,  or  title  of  the 
(duilO  Law:  CoTGR.  1686  This  paragraph  is  very  bold  and  remarkable : 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  254  (1872X  bef.  1788  R.  North,  Examen,  11. 

V.  56,  p.  348  (1740X  1U3  In  every  various  form  of  paragraph,  pamphlet, 

and  caricature;  Moorb,  Byron,  VoL  ill.  p.  316. 

paraia:  Malay.    See  proa. 
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PARALEIPSIS 

Iiual(e)iiwi8,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  itapSKtt<^it,=^a.  passing 
over',  'a  leaving  on  one  side':  Rhet.:  the  bringing  m  of  a 
point  by  just  mentioning  it  as  though  it  were  not  worth  while 
to  notice  it. 

UM  POTTBilHAM,  Bng.  Pttt.,  p.  239  (>8<9X 

panllpomenon,//.  paralIpome]ia,^«(.//.  panUpomendn, 

sb.:  Gk.  mapoKtata^uvov:  something  omitted, esp.  in  pi.  Para- 
Upomena  or  (liber)  Paralipomendn,  old  name  of  the  Books  of 
Gironicles  in  the  Old  Testament. 

abc  MOO  Wycliffite  BMt.  148T  the  ii  book  of  Paraliponienon :  Caxton, 
getk  tf  Gtid  MMtMtrtt  sie.  a  vi  i^.  1688 — 4  distinguiso  the  ParaUpomtna 
ftom  IM  olber  AtUtntla:  R.  BoVLi,  Hut.  Blted,  App. ,  p.  aas.  1866  But, 

nniiig  under  a  luspicion  of  SabelUanUm,  and  I  kiiow  not  what  (the  widow 
EDdive  afltored  me  that  he  was  a  Paralipomenon.  to  her  certain  Icnowledge,) 
•as  forced  to  leave  the  town :  J.  R.  Lowell,  Btfwtu  Paftn,  ut  Ser.,  Na  vii. 
f.  Kill  (iMo). 

parallel  (-i  —  — ),  04/;'.  and  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  paralUle  (adj. 
and  sb.X 

I.  adj. :  I.  continuously  equidistant,  only  intersecting  at 
infinity  (of  straight  lines  lying  in  the  same  plane,  e.^.  the 
sides— or  the  sides  produced — of  a  plane  rectilinear  triangle 
with  a  finite  base  and  the  apex  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  base). 

U96  pMsllel*  line*  from  the  toppe  of  the  head  to  the  tele  of  the  foote: 
R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lamaliut,  Bk.  i.  p.  7a  1601  The  second  circle  or 
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Mnllde  Itne,  besinneth  at  the  Indians  occidental! :  Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  N,  f/.^ 

ch.  33,  Vol.  1.  p.  150.  1666  a  crvMal  ball,  sliding  on  parallel  wires : 

EvBLVN.  Diary^  Vol.  \.  p.  y*i  (1873).  1716  the  Anns  and  Legs  must  not  be 


ST 

Evi .  .  

placed  to  answer  one  another  in  Parallel  Lines:  Richardson,  Tknr.  Pamtixg, 
PIS4. 

I.  adj.:  2.  similar  in  direction,  tendency,  or  develop- 
ment 

I.  adj. :  3.  characterised  by  a  resemblance  which  runs 
through  many  particulars,  corresponding. 

1748  then  never  were,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  two  cases  exactly 
paiaUel :  Lokd  CHiSTBRriBLD,  Lttltn,  Vol.  L  Mo.  no,  p.  939  (1774). 

II.  sb. :  I.  a  line  which  is  continuously  equidistant  from 
another  line  or  other  lines,  a  straight  line  which  only  inter- 
sects another  line  or  other  lines  at  infinity,  an  intersection 
with  the  earth's  surface  of  an  imaginary  plane  at  right-angles 
to  the  earth's  surface,  called  a  'parallel  of  latitude'. 

1861  gemmow  lines,  or  paralleles :  R.  Ricordb,  Pathway  to  Kntmlidgt, 
a  96.  1BT9  put  this  Cil^re  o  betw^ene  the  Paralels,  right  ouer  y*  Diuiaor : 

DicCBS,  Stratitt. ,  p.  8.  1600  This  land  is  situated  in  the  ParaUU  of  R011U, 
iB4t.  degrees  and  a.  terces:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vofogtt,  Vol.  HI.  p.  30a 

II.    sb.:  2.    continuous  conformity  or  resemblance,  general 
correspondence. 
II.    sb.:  3.    a  comparison. 

1667  The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainleasneas,  as  well  as  laborionsness  of  the 
jnA.:^.tAowL,DKayo/ChraliaHPatj.    [J.)  bef.  1719  A  reader  can- 

not be  more  rationally  entertained,  than  by  comparing  and  drawing  a  paiallel 
between  his  own  private  character,  and  that  of  other  penons:  Addison.    [J.] 

II.    sb.\  ^     a  counterpart,  a  thoroughly  analogous  case. 

ISM  Why,  this  is  without  parallel,  this :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  0/  hit 
HmH.,  m.  I,  Wkv,  p.  46/a  (1860X  1660  EDWAKD  the  CONFESSOR,  I 
Was  both  Your /"ani/ilr/ and /'m<>c««»-:  Fuller, /'oiwf.,  p.  is. 

II.  sb.:  5.  Fortif.  a  wide  trench  parallel  to  a  face  of  a 
besieged  fortification,  for  the  protection  of  the  besiegers. 

U91  Aixl  the  little  wall  which  is  before  the  same,  shall  not  be  vnprofitable, 
for  first  it  will  hide  and  seme  for  ParaUU  to  couer  the  Souldiours,  which  are 
behind  it,  that  they  cannot  be  endamaged :  Garrard,  Art  Warn,  p.  3a& 

paralMIepipedoii,  incorrectly  paialldlopipedon,  sb. :  Late 
Lat  fr.  Gk.  irapaXXijXfirffrtdoi' :  a  regular  solid  bounded  by  six 
parallelograms.    Anglicised  as  paxallelepipecL 

1S70  Make  a  hollow  Parallelipipedon  of  Copper  or  Tinne;  with  one  Base 
wanting,  or  open :  as  in  our  Cubike  Coffen :  J.  Dee,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Etulid, 
sig.  c  iy  r*.  1769  bare  rocks. ..cut  into  vertical  parallelopipedons:  Tr.  Adan- 
umt  Koy.  Setufo/,  6v.,  Pinkerton,  VoL  XVL  p.  604  (1814). 

panllelograin  (.=..=.  z  r.  - ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  paralUlo- 
gramme:  a  four-sided  rectilinear  figure  of  which  the  opposite 
sides  are  parallel ;  also,  an  old  name  for  the  pantograph  (see 
quot  1668). 

1B70  Lynes.  Angles,  Triangles,  Parallels,  Squares,  and  Parallelogrammes: 
BiLUNCSLEv,  EvclSt,  fol.  I  f*.  1603  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1103. 

1611  Paraitlagramxte.  A  Paralelogramme.  or  long  Square:  Cotck.  1668 
iluwing  me  die  use  of  the  parallelogram,  by  which  he  drew  in  a  quarter  of  a 
boor  before  me,  in  little  from  a  great,  a  most  neat  map  of  England,  that  is, 
an  the  outliiies:  Psrvs,  Diary,  Dec  9.    (OaviesJ 


^paralysis,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fi*.  Gk.  irapaXtMrtf,^' palsy':  loss 
or  enfeeblement  of  nervous  activity  in  one  or  more  organs ; 
hence,  mttaph.  cessation  or  derangement  of  the  regular 
functions  of  anything. 

1636  paralisis  of  the  handes :  Tr.  yerom*  0/  Brunmiuk'i  Surgtty,  sig. 
O  i  t^/i.  —  paralisys  in  y*  foote :  ib.  1637  [water  of  borage  flowres)  u  good 
a^ifist  paimlysi^:  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Brunswck't  DistiU.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xvii.  sig. 
B  ii  ro/a.  1668  thys  Oyle  is  moste  precious  in  paralices.  and  spasmus,  conunynf  e 
of  colde  matter:  T.  Gale,  Antid.,  lol.  76  r**.  1609  Agayn^t  the /'a  nuiru, 

or  lamnes,  &  cxtensione  of  the  Synnues :  A.  M.,  Tr  Gahtlhnttr's  Bk.  Pkyiicke, 
p.  307/3.  1863  a  stockbroker  suffering  under  general  paralysis  and  a  nxited 

idea  that  all  the  sftcit  in  the  Bank  of  England  uas  his :  C.  Reads,  Hard  Cask, 
Vol.  II.  p  114.  *1878  epilepsy,  diabetes,  paralysis:  Lloyd't  Wkly.,  May  19, 
p.  8/6.    tSt.] 

paramatta,  sb.:  fr.  native  Australian  place-name  Para- 
matta :  a  fine  dress-fabric  of  merino  weft  on  a  cotton,  warp. 

1867  weavers  of  fine  bombazines,  alapines,  and  paramattas:  J.  Jambs, 
Wortttd  Mamt/.,  p.  483. 

paiamento,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  ornament,  a  decoration,  a  robe  of 
state.    Cf.  Mid.  Eng.  parament. 

bef.  1636  there  were  cloaks,  gowns,  cassocks,  {  And  other  paramenlos: 
Flbtchbr,  Lovt's  Pitgrimagt,  i.  i,    (CI 

^paramour  (j.-J.\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  par  aM<'»r,— 'with 
love' :  a  lover  (of  either  sex,  in  either  good  or  bad  sense).  In 
Mid.  Eng.  also, =' gallantry',  and  as  adv.,  'in  love',  'as  a 
lover '.    The  word  has  never  been  fully  naturalised. 

abt.  1886  My  fouithe  husbonde  was  a  revellour,  |  This  is  to  sayn,  he  had  a 
paramour :  Chavcer,  C.  T.,  WifofBatka  Prol,  6036.  abt  1400  he  bathe 
as  many  Paramours,  as  hym  lyxetbe :  Tr.  MaukdrviU*!  Voynty,  ch.  v.  p.  39 
(iBsoX  1638  Commen  patamoure  of  baudry :  W.  Rov  &  J'lt.  Bari.owe, 

Rtae  wrr^  6*c.,  p.  107  (187s).  1633  divers  of  them  hadd  theire  paramors 

sittiiig  with  theim  in  a  draye:  Elvot,  Ltt.^  in  Govtmaur.  Vol.  1.  p.  Ixxviil 
(Crofi,  1880).  1079  Every  wanton  and  his  Paramour:  Gossav,ScktoU  0/ 

Ab.,  £p.  Ded.,  p.  35  (Arbcr).  bef.  1090  Such  spirits  as  can  lively  resemble 

Alexander  and  his  paramour  shall  appear  before  your  frace:  Marlowe,  Faustus, 
Wks. ,  p.  9^1  (i8s8).  1806  Then  gentle  Grcnvile,  Thetis  parramoare...Set 

aailes  to  wind:  G.  Markhah,  Trag.  SirR.  Grntvile,  p.  57(t87tX  1668  The 
souls  of  PentU^t  Paimmours:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriotafk.,  p.  63.  1771 
But  my  aunt  and  her  paramour  [in  a  good  sense]  took  tne  pas:  Smollett, 
Humfh.  CI.,  ii.  199.    [Davies] 

paranomasia.    See  paronomaBia. 

*parap6t  (^  — -),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,  ///.  'guard-breast': 
Fortif.  a  breastwork ;  Archit.  a  wall  or  ^(M»(-wall  to  prevent 
persons  falling  over  the  edge  of  any  elevated  structure. 

1690  parapeu  to  hide  the  mnsketeen:  Marlowb,  //  Tamhirt.,  iii.  a,  Wks., 


P-  35/3  <i858X       1691  he  must  bewaie  that  in  hys  parapettes,  he  make  no  windows 
nor Toope  holes:  Garrard,  Art  Warrt,  p.  387,  1696  palisadoes,  frontiers, 

parapets:  Shaks.,  I  Htn.  /C,  ii.  3,  55.         bef.  1699  He  talks  of  counter4Catft, 


and  casamates.  |  Of  parapets,  curtains,  and  palisadoes:  Davibs,  Efigr,,  xxiv.  in 
Marlowe's  W-b.,  p.  358/1(1856).  1646  A  little  h'  '      ■     •      ''   ■ 

parapet'fashion :  Evelvn,  Diary,  VaX.  1.  p.  313(1873). 


.  .     .  <p:,  x: 

1646  A  little  higher  is  the  cnoir^  vralled 
I.  p.  313  (1873).  1686  a  ditch  and 

parapet  drawn  from  one  hill  to  the  other  so  environing  her,  that  to  some  she 
seems  inaccessible:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  103  (1077).  ^  1886  the  troops 
sprang  over  the  dilapidated  parapet,  and  the  rampart  was  their  own :  Sttba/trrn, 
cti.  3,  p.  6o(i838X  1846  it  is  well  provided  with  bridges  and  parapeu:  FoRO, 
Handik.  S/ain,  Pi.  IL  p.  713. 

*paraphem&lia.  .r^.  pi :  Late  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  iropd^spva, 
=' (chattels)  besiae  (jrapa-)  the  dowry  (^pKov)':  Lee^.:  the 
personal  property  of  a  married  woman  over  which  tne  law 
allowed  her  husband  no  rights;  miscellaneous  articles  of 
equipment  or  adornment,  trappings,  insignia. 

1738  the  ornaments  she  herself  provided,  (particularly  in  this  play)  seemed  in 
all  respects  the  Aira^jt^nuyia  of  a  woman  <^  quality :  CiBBBR,  Vanbrugh's /'nn'. 
Hiui;  To  Reader,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  334  (177$),.  1743  But  of  all  but  the  name 
and  the  badges  bereft,  1  Like  old  women,  bis  paraphernalia  are  left :  W,  W. 
Wilkins'  Polit.  Ba/.,  Vol.  11.  p.  373  (1860X  1771  the  paraphernalia  of  en- 

thusiasm now  waning  in  ItaU-;  HoR.  Walpolb,  Vertue*s  Anfcd.  PaJnting, 
VoL  IV.  p.  ix.  1811   For  the  benefit  of  the  air,  she  was  advised  to  retire  into 

the  country  before  she  had  exhibited  half  her  farapktmalia:  L.  M.  Hawkins, 
Countia,  Vol.  i.  p.  73  (snd  Ed.).  1818  that's  Lord  Rosbrin's  thespian  car... 
freighted  with  theatrical  paraphernalia :  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl.  Macartky,  VoL  11. 
di.  iv.  p.  308(1819).  1840  all  the  rude  parafktmalia  of  an  assembly: 

Barham,  Ingotdt.  L*f.,  p.  79(i879X 

paiaphrasis,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  paraphrase. 

1688  These  words  do  let  and  interrupt  the  course  of  the  paraphrasis: 
Crammer,  Remaimi,  &•€.,  p.  313  (Parker  Soc,  1646).  1549  pd  for  the  vone 
halff  of  a  boke  calleyd  the  natanrasys  of  Eraysmous  xvjd. :  Glasscock's  Records 
<^St.  Mickatts,  p.  ji  (1B83).  bef  1868  Parapkrasis  is,  to  uke  some  elo- 
quent Oration,  or  some  notable  common  place  in  Latin,  and  expresse  it  with 
other  wordes:  Ascham,  SckoUmatttr,  p.  151  (t884X 

[The  Eng.  paraphrase  is  probably  directly  fr.  Erasmus' 
Latin  Paraphrasis,  which  is  rendered  Paraphrase  by  N. 
Udall  (1548),  M.  Coverdale  (1549).] 

paraqtiito,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  periquito :  a  parrakeet  See 
perroqnet. 

1696  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me:  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV.,  iL 
3,  88.  1600  pages,  munkeys,  and  parachitos:  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Riv., 
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PARASANG 


iv.  1,  Wks.,  p.  221  (1616).  MOO  a  son  of  Parattattt,  no  bigger  then  wrennet : 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagti,  Vol.  ill.  p.  650.  1633  i  panrakiu:  R.  Cocks.  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  156(1883).  1633  Httle  (fogs,  Monkeys,  and  paraquittos:  Massingbr, 
Dukt  Milan,  iiL  i,  Wks.,  p.  5p/i  (1839).  1630  dainty  dun  Popingay  ^eene 

Parrots,  and  Parakitoes:  John  Taylor,  W*!.,  jig.  H  5  ro/a.  1633  will  her 

honour  please  |  To  accept  this  monkey,  dog,  or  paroqueio:  Massi.mger,  New 
Way  U>  Pay,  iv.  3,  Wks. ,  p.  310/2  (1839).  1687  Monkies  and  paraquitoes  : 

Ford,  Sunt  DarL,  L  t,  wks.,  p.  170/1  (1839)1 

^parasang:  Eng.  fr.  Gk.    See  fEursang. 

parasceve,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  ira(»a<r«ui>,  cf.  Fr.  parasceve 
(Cotgr.):  the  Preparation,  i.e.  the  day  before  the  Jewish 
sabbath. 

1S48  The  same  Lord  finished  y<  redemption  of  y*  world  on  the  sixth  daie, 
(which  is  y*  parasceue  daie,)  &  rested  in  the  gisue;  Udall,  Lvke,  xxiiL  (R.) 
1S83  Amine  if  HetoHna,  Raca,  Belial,  and  such  like  be  yet  untranslated  in  the 
English  Bibles,  why  may  we  not  say  Cerbatia  and  Parasceve :  N.  T.  (Rhem.), 
Pref.,  sig.  c  3  '<.  — And  the  next  day  which  is  after  the  Parasceve :  ii..  Mat, 
xxvii.  62.       1648  The  Parasceve,  or  Preparation:  Hbrricic,  Title. 

paraseUnd,  pi.  paraseldnae,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iropo-, 
=>'beside',  and  ircXiji^.^'the  moon':  a  mock  moon,  seen 
on  a  lunar  halo.    See  parhelion. 

1797  Encye.  Brii.  1886  a  large  and  beautiful  halo  round  the  moon,  with 
four  paraseleme :  Sir  J.  Ros$.  Sec.  Voyare,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  501.  18S8  A  beautiful 
paraselene  yesterday :  E.  K.  Kanb,  \tt  Grinnell  Exftd.,  ch.  xxxL  p.  268.  —  par- 
nelia,  anthelia,  and  paraselenae :  ii.,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  312. 

*paiaBite  (.i  j:.  it),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  parasite. 

1.  one  who  gets  his  food  at  the  table  of  the  wealthy, 
earning  it  by  flattery  and  buffoonery  (the  sense  of  the  original 
Gk.) ;  hence,  generally,  a  hanger-on,  a  flatterer. 

1M8  For  the  deuill  himseir.  to  set  farther  diuision  betwene  the  Englyshe 
and  Frenche  nacion  did  apparel  certayne  catche  poules  and  parasites;  Hall, 
Hen.  VI.,  an.  12.    [R.]  1677  where  Parasites,  the  fattest  crummes  doo 

catch :  G.  Gaskoicnk,  Life,  p.  24  (1868).  1688  a  Pray  |  Vnto  his  Paresites: 
W.  Warner,  Albion's  England,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  126.  1691  the  rich  fee, 
which  Poets  wont  divide,  1  Now  Parasites  and  Sycophants  doo  share:  Spbns., 
Cemtl.,  Teares  of  Muses,  472.  1619  perhaps  thy  state  hath  many  Hangers 

on.  Trencher-flies,  Parasites  tied  by  the  Teeth:  Porchas,  Micrtaismus,  ch. 
xlvii.  p.  443,  1666  he  [Alexander]  was  saluted  with  the  affected  title  of 
ynpiters  Son,  as  the  Parasites  interpreted  the  equivocal  Greek  word  wherewith 
the  (jracle  entenained  him:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  ^Tiifrii).  .  1678 
It  grieves  me  to  consider  'mongst  what  Parasites  |  Ana  trencher  Friends  your 
wealth  has  been  divided :  Shadwell,  Timon,  iii.  p.  36.  1689  The  buffoons, 
parasites,  pimps,  and  concubines.. .supplanted  him  at  Court :  Evelyn,  Corresp., 
Vol.  III.  p.  302  (1B72). 

2.  an  animal  which  lives  at  the  expense  of  another 
animal,  a  plant  which  lives  at  the  expense  of  another  plant 
or  animal ;  also,  a  living  organism  which  makes  its  abode 
harmlessly  within  or  upon  another  living  organism. 

1797  Paratiles  at  Parasitical  Plants:  Etuyc.  Brit. 

''parasol  {±  —  1),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  parasol,  or  Sp.  parasol: 
a  small  lunbrella  dj.  v.),  a  sunshade. 

1666  the  figure  of  [a]  great  Man  over  whose  head  one  Officer  holds  a  Parasol : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  144  (1677).  1811  Over  him,  and  the  princes  of 
his  numerous  family,  Medallas,  or  large  parasols  were  borne:  Nicbnki's  Trav. 
Arab.,cK\\.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  X.  p.  69.  1837   My  parasol  is  blue  with  a 

white  edge,  that  will  direct  your  attention :  ^  ««£(/.  ^/w/iuilnMrf,  p.  170.  ^  1864 
a  parasol  attached  to  her  whip:  G.  A.  SALA,j^vf//  Alam,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L  p.  2. 
•1876  Eclko,  Aug.  30,  Article  en  Fashions.     [St.] 

parataxis,  sb. :  Gk.  iraporo^tr :  a  placing  side  by  side  (of 
clauses),  the  arrangement  of  clauses  one  after  another  with- 
out any  explicit  grammatical  coordination  or  subordination. 

1889  a  good  instance  of  piimitiiw  parataxis,  two  clauses  being  merely  set 
side  by  side:  W.  Lbap,  /liaa,  p.  414. 

par&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  parare,='to 
prepare' :  an  apparit<Hr  (f.  v.). 

1680  Thus  doth  he  scape  the  parator  and  proctor:  John  Tavlor,  Wit. 
[Nares]  1688  You  shall  be  summon'd  by  a  host  of  Paratora ;  you  shall  be 

sentenc'd  in  the  spiritual  court :  Drvden,  S/ax.  Friar,  iv.    (R.) 

*parbleu  I,  i«/«^'. :  Fr.,for/ar<iiV«,='byGod':  heavens!. 

parbntty,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tclugu/dr«^a//l»,=' employ- 
ment': a  writer  to  the  patel  (f.v.)  of  an  Indian  village  m 
the  Madras  Presidency. 


1803  Neither  has  any  one  a  right  to  com^l  any  of  the  inliabitants,  much  less 
the  particular  servants  of  the  government,  and  the  principal  servants  in  their 
villages,  to  attend  him  about  the  country,  as  the  soubahdar  obliged  the  parbutty 


and  pateel  to  do,  running  before  his  horse:  Wellington,  Vis/.,  Vol.  1.  p.  323 
(i844> 

*parc  anx  cer&,  pkr. :  Fr. :  a  deer-park. 

1794  Domest.  Anted.  0/ French  Nat.,  f.  ITS.  1883  It  seemed  the/are 
aux  cerfs  of  some  great  nobleman  or  millionaire:  R.  L.  Stbvbnson,  New  Arab. 
Nts.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  120. 


PARENTHESIS 

Parcae :  Lat. :  name  of  the  Fates  of  Roman  mythology, 
identified  with  the  Gk.  Moipm.  Is  the  form  parcas  (15^) 
confused  with  par  cos  ?    See  Atropos,  Olotho,  Lachesis. 

1691  Untoward  twins  that  temper  human  fate  |  Who  from  your  distaff  draw 
the  life  of  man,  |  Parcae,  impartial  to  the  highest  state,  |  Too  soon  you  cut... : 
Greene,  i1/Af«/rff'j  Zlnrom,  Wks.,  p.  27^/3^1861).  1693  Bloodie  parcas 

\sic\  what  meanest  thou  to  sheare  I  nis  vllall  twine  so  woorthie  longer^  life: 
w.  WvKLSv,  Armorie,  p.  60.  1603  that  notifieth  a  man  to  be  predestinate, 

or  a  reprobate :  before  the  end  of  his  life  approue  it :  and  that  the  Parcm  haue 
cut  the  twist  in  two :  W.  Watson,  Qutdlibcts  o/Relig.  &•  State,  p.  218.  1608 
What  is  the  reason,  that  in  this  temple  there  be  no  more  but  two  images  of  two 
destinies  or  fatall  sisters,  named  Parcce,  whereas  in  all  places  els  there  be  three 
of  them?  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1354.  1608  Makinga  liue  man  like 
a  Uue-less  carcass,  I  Saue  that  again  he  scapeth  from  the  Parcas  [Eng.  pL  of 
'ParcaV.  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  D*  Bartas,  Furies,  p.  276(1608).  1616  the 

Partes:  B.  JoNSON,  E/igr.,  tao,  Wks.,  p.  809  (1616). 

parcallas  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  percallas. 

parchesi:  Anglo-Ind.    SeepachisL 

parcity  {il  —  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  parciU:  sparseness, 
sparingness. 

1609  I  haue  but  only  drawen  into  our  moder  tunge,  in  rude  langage  the 
sentences  of  the  verses  as  nere  as  the  parcyte  of  my  wyt  wyl  suffer  me :  Barclay, 
Ship  o/Focls,  Arg.,  Vol.  1.  p.  17  (1874X 

pardah:  Anglo-Ind.    See  purdah. 

pardao,  pardaw,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port  pardao:  a 
xerafin  [q.  v.)  of  Goa ;  also  a  gold  money  of  account  in  Goa, 
worth  one-fifth  more.    See  tsoiga. 

1698  Every  Quintall  standeth  them  in  twelve  Paidawes,  Xeraffins,  and  foure 
Tangoes.  Everie  Quintall  is  Z28.  pounds,  and  every  Panlawe  three  Testooes 
or  tnirtie  Stivers  heavie  money:  Tr.  J.  Van  Linschoteiis  Voy.,  BIc  L  Vot  II. 
p.  222  (1885).  1699  The  pardao  is  5  larines  of  Balsam :   R.  HAKLinrr, 

Voyages,  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  273.  1636  Foure  Masses  makes  a  Perdeew.     Foure 

Per&wes  makes  a  Tayel:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  L  Bk.  iii.  p.  123.  1663 
Five  Tanghcs  make  a  Sen^fin  of  Silver^  which,  according  to  the  Kinp  (Com- 
mand, is  set  at  three  hundred  Reis,  and  six  Tanghts  make  %Pardai:  J.  Davibs, 
Tr.  Mandelsla,  Bk.  11.  p.  86  (1669).  1666  a  Pardma  four  Shillings:  Sir 

Th.  Herbert,  T'nxf.,  p.  45(1677).  17(t0  and  laid  a  certain  piece  of  Money, 
call'd  a  Ptrdan,  upon  the  Dead  Body:  S.  L.,  Tr.  Schimtui>svty.  E.  Indltt, 
ch.  iiL  p.  257, 

^pardessQS,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  overcoat. 

1850  Pardessus  of  pink  glaci  silk,  trimmed  with  three  (rillings  of  the  same: 
Harfer't  Mag.,  VoL  11.  pi  575. 

pardi,  inter}.:  Fr.,  for  Yx.pardieu.  Anglicised  in  i6c.  as 
par  die,  per  die,  pardy,  perdy. 

bef  1863  not  their  deeds  of  arms  alone,  pardi,  but  their  coats  of  arms  too: 
Thackbrav,  Sec.  Fuss.  o/Naf«ltoH,  p.  338  (1879). 

pardieni,  inter].:  Fr.,  'by  God':  heavens!. 

1877  Pardstu,  Monsieur^  who  cares  for  the  man  she  marries  now«.days? 
Rita,  I'ivitnsu,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  iL 

^parenthesis,  M.  parentheses,  sb. :  Gk.  irap<»tfeinr,— 'a 
putting  in  beside . 

t.  a  grammatically  independent  addition  inserted  in  a 
sentence. 

1669  The  duke  somewhat  maraeylyng  at  his  sodaine  pauses^  as  thoughe 
they  were  but  parentheses :  Grafton,  Chron.,  Rich.  III.,  an.  a.  [R.]  loiBO 
he...desired  few  parentheses  or  digressions  or  gloees:  J.  Lyly,  En^$ies  dr*  his 
Engl.,  p.  270(1808).  1684  touching  which  (by  the  waie  of  a  parenthesis^  1 

haue  inferred  Marbodeus  his  verses:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  xiii.  ch.  viii. 
p.  300.  1603  also  for  that  I  haue  many  parenthesis  [f  -U,  for  Gk.  pL  -ccc], 

whereof  two  reasons  may  be  giuen :  one  for  that  the  sentences,  being  often  times 
very  long,  are  thereby  made  more  intelligible,  and  the  sense  easier  to  concetue 
aright :  W.  Watson,  Qucdlilutt  »/  Rtijg.  &•  State,  p.  ^  —  so  many  the 
more  parentheses;  ib.,  p.  361.  1936  parenthesis,  similes,  examples,  and 

other  parts,  of  Rhetorical  flourishes:  Howell,  E^t.  Mo-El.,  VoL  L  |  i.  Na  i. 
p.  1  (1678X  1641  after  a  kind  of  parenthesis  concerning  Hymenseus,  he  re- 

turns to  his  command:  Milton,  Ch.  Govt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  86 
(1806).  1664  Scarce  any  one  Book  that  is  all  a  Parenthesis  that  may  be  left 

out,  and  the  Reader  never  the  lesse  knowing:  R.  Whitlock,  Zai/amm,  p.  s6oi 
I606 — 6  by  the  rules  of  the  best  rhetoric  the  greatest  affiur  is  put  mto  a 
parenthesis:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  VoL  in.  p.  70(1872).  bef.  1670  nomas 

could  deliver  a  Tale  more  smoothly,  or  wrinkle  it  less  with  digressions,  or 
Parentheses:  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  Pt.  i.  23,  p.  17  (1693).  1710  and, 
after  a  parenthesis  of  about  a  dozen  leaves,  returns  again  to  his  story :  Addison, 
Whs.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  382  (1856).  bef.  1733  never  mentioned  BoOmell  Business 

at  all,  but  by  way  of  Parenthesis :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  it  105,  p.  88  (iHoX 
1763  they  are  nothing  but  parentheses:  Sterne,  7'rir/.  Shand.,  vi.  xL  Wks., 
p.  287  (1839X 

I  a.  Rhet.  the  figure  which  consists  of  the  insertion  in  a 
sentence  of  a  grammatically  independent  addition. 

1689  Your  first  figure  of  tollerable  disorder  is  \Parenthesis\  or  by  an  English 
name  the  \,Insertour\:  PuTTBNHAM,  Eng.  Pees.,  HI.  xii(il.  p.  180(1869)1 

I  b.  metaph.  an  episode  in  a  career,  out  of  the  general 
course  of  the  same ;  an  action  performed  by  the  way. 

1699  I  ne're  knew  tabacco  taken  as  2.  parenthesis,  before:  B.  Jonson,  Ev. 
Man  out  of  his  Hnm.,  iii.  9,  Wks.,  p.  135  (1616X  1676  the  time  abated 
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mif  he  (if  I  dunt  picraine  upon  the  Expresrion)  call  the  Parenthtrii  c/  mr  Lift : 
DuvcBN,  Kind  Kitftr,  Ep.  Ded.,  Wki.,  Vol.  IL  p.  107(170:).  VtSa.  a 

punttbesis  between  yean  of  a  gloomier  character:  Coi^/tu.  if  an  Eng.  Opium- 
Sattr,  Pc  II.  p.  118  (iSiaX 

2.  the  upright  curved  characters — ^the  first,  (,  convex 
towards  the  beginning  of  a  line ;  the  other,  ),  convex  towards 
the  end  of  a  line — used  in  printing  and  writing  to  mark  off  a 
parenthesis  (i) ;  also,  the  characters,  [,  1,  similarly  used, 
technically  called  '  brackets '  or  '  crotchets  . 

1608  doost  see  Vulcan  with  the  homing  parenthesis  in  his  fore-head:  J.  Day, 
LaW'Tridtts^  sig.  E  l  r*. 

parergon,//.  parerga,  .r^. :  Gk.  ir<Spcpyoi> :  a  by-work,  some- 
thing done  incidentally  as  subsidiary  to  a  comparatively  im- 
portant work. 

abL  1618  and  for  that  the  Sulqea,  to  the  Purpose  whereof  I  bring  this 
tumultuary  Catalogue^  and  private  free  Opinion  upon  it,  is  rather  Partrpon,  then 
the  thing  it  self  I  wnte  of:  E.  Bolton,  Hxftrcritica  (<73i),  in  Hulewood's 
Eng.  Pttit  A*  Patn,  Vol.  II.  p.  951  (1815).  1633  The  wearing  the  callot, 

the  politic  hood,  I  And  twenty  other  parerga,  on  the  bye,  |  You  seculars  under- 
stand not:  B.  JoNsoN,  Morn.  Lady,  1.  Wks.,  p.  441/3  (i860).  1640  This 
is  the  parergon  of  eacb  noble  fire  |  Of  neighbour  worlds  to  be  the  nightly  starre: 
H.  More,  Infin.  ^Wlds.,  35,  p.  197  (1^7).  1696  X^t  it  be  a  vaptpyov, 
tomething  that  you  mind  on  the  by :  D.  ClarksoN,  Pract.  Wks.^  Nichol  s  Ed., 
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1884  The  College  (S.  Peter's]  has  also  encouraged 
stoaies  wnica  nntu  recently  were  at  Cambridge  classed  as  polite  fartrgax  StU^ 
Rn.,  Vol  58,  p.  779/1.        1886  Dttma,  VoL  11.  p.  165. 

par&it  amour,  phr.:  Fr.,  'perfect  love':  name  of  a 
liqueur. 

1818  A  neat  glass  oi parfait-amtur,  which  one  sips  \  Just  as  if  bottled  velvet 
tipp'd  over  one's  lips !  T.  Moors,  Fvdgt  Family,  p.  35.  18M  adulterated 

liquon  of  a  rose  and  green  colour,  known  by  me  name  of  par/ait  amour  and 
cciueimtion :  Mysterits  9/ Paris,  Pt.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  9. 

pargo:  Sp.    See  porgo. 

*parh6Iion,  //.  parhelia,  Gk.  iropiiXtov;  parhSlins,  pi. 
parhdUi,  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  7rapi;\u>c:  .r^. :  'a  by-sun',  a  mock 
sun,  seen  on  a  solar  halo.    Anglicised  as  parelie. 


[1640  or  glistring  Parelies  or  other  meteors  :  H.  Moss,  A 


(1647)1]         "       1^7  as  the  understanding  is  joined  to  the  2ancy,  which  makes 
parJuHi,  and  resemblances,  and  shadows  of  those  thoughts  the  raind  secretly 

.....A— :..•*     aH.4     A...M.  .      T^u       /^AJ^noriu         ll/Lm         ir,    1,T:..l%Hl*a      Cam         C4....V        Tiim,lm.^r 


'tyck,  I. 
:  mncy, 


111.  15,  p.  201 


bef.  1670  Mercy,  as  I  ma' 


le  Light^of  Sanctity :  J.  Hackbt,  Abp. 

..  _      ^^^^  y^j^  XXXI.  No.  369,  p.  an 


,  is  the  Part  It  us  that 


conceives  and  forms:  Th.  Cjoodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Staxd.  Divixts, 
VoL  III.  p.  »7  (1861). 
shines  out  of  the 

O693).  VnS  Phil.  Trans., 

iclioils...that  appear  sometimes  from  one  to  nine  in  number 


tay  savj 

.  WiuuuHS,  Pc  II.  40,  p.  37 


1780  par- 
Tr.  Von   Trail's 


t  amiear  v. 
Lttt.  OH  lalanJ,  p.  55  (and  Ed.1  1883  Presently  three  suns  came  to  gleet 

DS— strange  Arctic  parhelia;    £.  K.  Kane,  \st  Grinntlt  Exptd.,  ch.  xxxiv. 
PS98. 

*paripa8Sii,/Ar.:  Lat.:  at  equal  pace,  in  an  equal  degree, 
in  due  proportion. 

1667  they  think  it  convenient  to  proceed  with  yow  both  for  a  while  pari 
passu:  Sir  N.  Throkhorton,  Ltt..  in  Robertson's  Hist.  Scot.,  Vol.  11.  App., 
p.  353  (18341  1638  the  order  of  toe  House^  which  enjoined  them  they  should 
nniceea  with  the  supply,  and  the  redress  of  grievances  pari  passu:  In  Court  A* 
Timss  ^Chas.  J.,  VoL  I.  p.  341  (1848).  1683  y«  Dutch  would  got  pari  passu 
wiih  usmall  things:  .S'<ttrArC«rrir{^.,  p.  3o3(Camd.  Soc,  i8j8).  1813  I 

thought  it  as  well  that  the  whole  subject  should  proceed  pari  passu :  Wbllington, 


1830  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
lace  pari  passu:   Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  60,  p. 
1848  It  is  hardly  necessary  again  to  repeat,  that,  as  in  every  other  deductive 


Disp.,  VoL  X.  p.  116  (i8j8).  1830  the  temporal  and  spin 

Chun^  do  not  necessarily  advance  pari  passu:   Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  60, 
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tcience,  verification  Aposterion  must  proceed  pari  passu  wilh  deduction  ^/ru»W: 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  0/ Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  451  (1856).  1881  I  no  sooner  arrive 
at  the  London  Tavern,  Arn'  passu  with  the  old  gentleman  with  the  gills  and  the 
white  ncck<loth,  than  1  feel  myself  delivered  over  to  the  thraldom  of  waiterdom : 
G.  A.  SalAj  Tmia  Round  tkt  Cltck,  p.  34a  1879  I  must  treat  throughout 

of  construction  and  of  its  decoration,>an°/a>n>;  G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Lect., 
VoL  II.  p.  193. 

■•parlali,  jA  :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil />ar<M-_)'tf«,  pi. /flr<j»-j'<»r, 
='a  drummer',  'a  member  of  a  certain  caste'. 

I.  a  member  of  a  low  caste  of  Hindoos  in  S.  India ;  hence, 
a  person  of  low  caste,  a  low-bred  creature.  Also,  attrib.  as 
paxiah  arrack,  deleterious  native  spirit;  pariah  dog,  the 
common  yellow  scavenger  cur  of  the  East 

1797  Parias ;  Encyc.  Brit.  1799  a  man  employed  by  him  was  found 

making  pariah  anack  in  the  lines:  Wellington,  Sup/ft.  Desp.,yo\.  1.  p.  173 
(18^  1800  Last  night  and  early  this  morning  parties  of  Pariah  people  and 

cook  hoys  went  about  the  streets  armed  with  clubs:  —  Disp.,  Vol.  i.  p.  76  (1844X 
1664  llie  Pariah  threaten  me !  Batoo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xviii.  p.  319.  UTO   the 

jackal  and  ravenous  pariah  dog:  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e  sn  India,  ch.  iL  p.  34. 

3.    an  outcast,  an  object  of  loathing  or  contempt. 

1888  For  the  first  of  those  two  pariahs  of  poetry  (the  raven  and  the  owl] 
Mr.  Robinson  professes  an  unbounded  admiration;  Sat.  Rtv.,  VoL  55,  p.  497. 

Parian,  pertaining  to  Paros,  Gk.  napoc  (one  of  the  Cy- 
dades),  famed  for  a  white  marble  much  used  by  the  Ancients 
for  sculpture ;  hence,  name  of  a  fine  variety  of  porcelain 
which  resembles  white  marble. 

bef.  1744  charm'd  me  more,  with  native  moss  o'eigrown,  |  Than  Phrygian 
marble,  or  the  Parian  stone:  Pors,  Sappho  to  Phaon,  iMw 


parias,  sb. :  Sp. :  tribute  paid  by  a  subject  king  or  chief  to 
the  paramount  sovereign. 

1089  bee  is  subiect  vnto  the  king  of  China,  and  dooth  pay  him  tribute  and 
parias:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendata's  Hut.  Chin.,  VoL  11.  p.  303(i854X 

parisia.    See  parrhesia. 

parison,  pi.  parisa,  sb. :  Gk.  vapuio»,  neut.  of  wapuros, = '  al- 
most equal':    Rhet.:   a  clause  exactly  balancing  anothei^ 
clause. 

1S89  Parison,  or  the  Figure  of  euen:  Puttenhah,  Eng.  Pots.,  ill.  xix. 
p.  333  (i869)l  1603  rhetoricall  tropes  and  figures ;  to  wit,  his  antithtta, 

consisting  of  contraries,  his  parisa,  standing  upon  equall  weight  and  measure  of 

?'llables,  his  komooptata,  precisely  observing  the  like  termination:  Holland, 
r.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  988. 

paritor  (-i .:. .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  paritor,  noun  of 
agent  to  Lat./<lr/r^,  =  'to  obey':  an  apparitor  (7. v.). 

1698   Birro,  a  serieant,  a  catchpole,  a  paritor :  Florio.  1836  he  wa.< 

met  b^^  a  Paritor,  or  Summoner  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court :  Scott,  Btirothtd, 
ch.  xviL  p.  170. 

parmacet(t)y,  parmacit(t)y:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  See 
Bpermaceti. 

parmanent:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  permanent. 

Parmesan  {u.  —  —),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Parmesan, ='peT- 
taining~to  Parma'  (a  city  of  N.  Italy). 

1.  cheese  made  in  the  duchy  of  Parma.    Also,  at/rib. 

1603  and  the  Count  D'Arembere,  [gave  him]  a  Parmesan  cheese :  Dudley 
Carleton,  in  Court  *•  Timts  of  fas.  /.,  VoL  i.  p.  35  OB48).  1617  par- 

mesan  the  pound  ten  or  twelue  sots :  F,  Morvson,  I  tin.,  Pt.  l.  p.  70.  1630 

So  that  the  Sultauas,  and  all  great  Personages  eate  none  [cheese]  but  Parmaeus, 
of  which  the  Baiio  of  Venice  doth  alwaycji  furnish  them :  Purchas,  Pitgrims, 
Vol.  II.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1600.  1630    Mackroones,  Parmisants,  lellyes  and  Kick- 

shawes,  with  baked  Swannes;  John  Taylor,  Vrks.^  sig.  Bbb  1  tf*/!.  1068 

Trice  is  discovered  playing  at  'Tables  by  himself,  witn  Spectacles  on,  a  Bottle,  and 
Parmesan  by  him :  Dryoen,  Wild  Gailant,  \.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  37  (1701).  1670 
I  have  seen  Cheeses  of  an  excessive  greatness,  and  of  a  Parmesan  goodness : 
R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Hal.,  Pt.  \.  p.'  3  (i6^X  oef.  1738   a  Parmesan  Cheese : 

R.  North,  Excuntn,  ill.  vi.  79,  p.  481  (1740).  1769  covered  it  over  with 

some  good  old  Cheshire  cheese  instead  of  Parmesan:  W.  Verral,  Coohtry, 
Pref.,  PL  xxi. 

2.  an  Italian  fashion  of  drinking. 

1609  The  Switxer's  stoop  of  Rhenish,  the  Italian's  Parmisant,  the  English- 
man's healths,  &c  :  Dbkkbr,  Guls  Honibk.,  Proem,  p.  37.    (C) 

^Parnassus:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  nopvatro-oc:  the  mountain  of 
poetry,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  above  Delphi  in 
Greece. 

abt.  1386  I  sleepe  neuere  on  the  Mount  of  Pemaso  |  Ne  lemed  Marcus 
Tullius  Scithero:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Prtl.  Franklin's  Tale,  11033.  1B87  With 
ioyes  at  hert,  in  this  pemasse  I  bode :  TotteFs  Misc.,  p.  116  (1870X  1680  The 
Muses  might  in  Pamass  hill  haue  staid :  John  Taylor,  "^kt.,  sig  K  vi  I'Vi. 
1647  with  a  load  of  care  |  Men  cannot  climb  Parnassus  cliffe:  Fanshawb,  Tr. 
Peutor  Fido,  v.  t,  p.  173.  1704  how  the  beij^t  of  that  part  of  Parnassus 

3uite  spoiled  the  prospect  of  theirs,  especially  towards  the  Bast :  Swirr,  BattU 
tks.,  Wks.,  p.  loo/i  (1869).  bef.  1738  "The  Musicians,...as  if  they  had  been 

lately  retired  to  Parnassus,  and  come  back  inclined  to  Poetry:  K.  North, 
Exasnen,  ill.  viii.  44,  p.  616  (1740Y  bef.  1789  All  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus: 

Pope,  Prol.  to  Satires,  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  10  (1757).  1777  our  Parnassus  is 
grown  MI  barren,  that  it  produces  nothing,  either  good  or  bad:  Lord  Chbstbr- 
FiRLD,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  1.  No.  xciL  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  3«8  (i777X 
1781  the  out-pensioners  of  Parnassus :  HoR.  Walpole,  Lttttrt,  VoL  vii.  p,  511 
(1858). 

paro(e).    See  proa. 

parodos,  sb.:  Gk.  irapodar,  =  ' entrance':  the  first  choral 
ode  of  a  Greek  drama,  sung  on  the  first  entrance  of  the 
chorus.    Rarely  Anglicised  or  Gallicised  z.sparoiie. 

1889  Sophocles,  when  charged  with  senility,  read  to  the  judges  the  immortal 
parodos  beginning  Evtwov,  ^4vt,  rav8e  x^pac :  Atktnetnm,  Dec.  38,  p.  884/1. 

*parole  (—  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  parole :  word. 

1.  a  word,  a  speech,  utterance. 

1474  Caxton,  CJi<«>/,  foL  8  r*.  1649  If  his  great  Seal  without  the 

Parlament  were  not  sufficient  to  create  Lords,  his  Parole  must  needs  be  fiirr  more 
unable  to  create  learned  and  religious  men :  Milton,  Eikon.,  xv.  [C]  bef. 
1738  Amongst  Gamesters,  Losses,  upon  Parole  of  Honour,  found  aflerwards  to 
be  Cheats,  are  Nullities:  R.  North,  Examen,  111.  vi.  85,  p.  486  (1740X 

2.  word  of  honor,  solemn  promise ;  esp.  a  solemn  promise 
made  by  a  prisoner  of  war  that  if  allowed  partial  or  complete 
liberty  on  certain  conditions  be  will  respect  the  said  con- 
ditions. 


quarrel:  S.  Butler,  ^K/ftJmt,.  .. 
iving  his  parol  to  be  a  true  Prisoner  had  what 


Cant.  iiL  p.  331. 
giving  bis  parol  to  be  a  true  msoner  had  what  liberty 
Herbert,  rraf.,  p.  381  (1677X  1670   yet  there  is  such  a  charm  in  a 


166S   the  Tartar 
he  pleased ;  Sir  Th. 


1663   Both  Dogs  and  Bear,  upon  their  parol,  |  Whom  I  took  pris'iieis  in  this 

"  -  ,  Pt.  I.  ~        ••■  "         ■      - 

rue 

,  p.  381  (167;.  , 

Cvovemors  Parole,  tiiat  we  thought  our  selves  as  well  armed  with  it,  as  if  we  had 
been  shot-free:  R.  Lassels,  Ci^y.  Hal,  Pt  L  p.  71  (1698X  1679  And  when 
they  pawn  and  damn  their  Souls  |  They  are  but  Pris'ners  on  Parols:  S.  Butler, 
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PAROLE   D'HONNEUR 


PARTERRE 


Hudiinu,  Pt.  III.  Cant.  i.  p.  la.  16M   they  gave  them  forty  eight  houn  to 

quit  Paris  and  then  left  them  on  their  Parole:  Acct.  Pertu.  ef  Pntat.  in  Fraiict, 
p.  atf.  1746   they  could  not  give  their  parole  that  the  town  fthould  not  be 

taken :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  ii.  p.  4  (>BS7)'  180S  I  have  no  ob- 

jection to  Capt.  Parmentier  residing  at  Bombay  on  his  parole^  if  the  Hon.  the 
Governor  thinks  proper  to  permit  him  so  to  do:  Wkllington,  Dis^.,  Vol,  it. 
p.  891  (1644X  180t  very  rightly  set  them  down  as  harmless  Uinaucs.  suffered 
to  walk  out  on  their  parole :  BSREsroxD,  Miieriis,  Vol.  11.  p.  181  (jth  Ed.X 
1846  Can  it  be  wondered  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Duke  could  place 
no  confidence  in  the  parole  of  any  French  officer :  Ford,  Handbk.  S/mh,  Pt.  11. 
p.  580.  1883  Should  you  be  prevented  by  any  chance  from  returning  this 

day,  I  am  free  from  my  parole:  J.  H.  Shorthovsb,  John  IngUtanf,  Vol  11. 
ch.  vii.  p.  179. 

3.  Mil.  a  pass-word  given  out  daily  to  officers  of  the 
guard,  or  to  officers  who  visit  the  guard. 

1781  Classical  quotatian  is  the  parole  of  literary  men  all  over  the  world : 
Johnson,  in  Boswelrs  Li/t.    [CI 

4.  Z^.  word  of  mouth,  oral  utterance.  Also,  attrib.  and 
in  combin. 

bef.  1698  mark  the  words, — 'tis  a  lease-parol  to  have  and  to  hold :  Greene, 
LmkingGbuu,  Wks.,  p.  134/1  (i8<i).  1646  parol  engagements:  Howell, 

Lrwu  jClIl, ,  p.  63.  bef.  178S  vouching  that  Fact  by  his  oift'n  pure  Parole : 

R.  North,  Exament  i.  i.  96,  p.  28  (1740).  1776  The  books  must  be  pro- 

duced, as  we  cannot  receive  parole  evidence  of  their  contents;  Trial  of  Nundo' 
comaTf  16/t. 

*parole  d'lloniieur,/^r. :  Fr. :  word  of  honor. 

1887  He  affirmed  paroU  d'hcnmenr  that  his  father  had  crossed  the  Maine  a 
dozen  times:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Eurvpt,  Vol.  11.  p.  tja.  1848  Look,  Madame 

Ciawley,  you  were  always  bon  enfant,  and  1  have  an  interest  in  you,  parole 
d'kaniuur:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxix.  p.  330  (1879).  1866 

Go  there  and  you'll  see  her.  Do.  Strathmore :  parole  d'nonneur  she  is  worth  the 
trouble;  Ouida,  Stratkmort,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  135. 

paroli,  sb. :  Sp.    See  quotations. 

1709  The  Paroli  is  a  Term  explain'd  thus,  that  having  won  the  Conek  or 
first  Stake,  and  having  a  mind  to  go  on  to  get  a  Se^t^t^U'Va,  you  crook  the 
Comer  of  your  Card,  letting  your  Mony  lie  without  beug  paid  the  vallue  of  it  by 
the  Tallitrt:  Comfl.  Gameitir,  p.  179.  1768   ALPIEU,  in  the  game  of 

basset,  is  when  a  couch  or  first  stake  is  won  by  turning  up  or  crooking  the  comer 
of  the  winning  card.  In  this  sense,  Alpitv  amounts  to  much  the  same  with 
/'on)//:  Chambers,  C^/.,  Suppl.  1764  Politics  are  gone  to  sleep,  like  a 

paroli  at  pharaoh ;  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt^  Vol.  iv.  p  30a  (1857). 

paronomasia,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  naponitairta:  Rhet.: 
effective  juxtaposition  of  words  similar  in  sound  but  different 
in  meaning,  a  play  upon  words,  a  pun.  Wrongly  written 
paranomasia,  and  Anglicised  as  paronomasy,  fiaranomasie. 

1680  /  looe,  a  prety  Epanorthosis  in  these  two  verses ;  and  withall  a  Paro- 
nomasia or  playing  with  the  word,  where  he  saytb  /  lovt  tkUkt  latst  alas,  &c : 
E.  KiRKE,  in  Sfmu.  Sktp.  Cat. ,  Jan.,  Glosse,  Wks. ,  p.  447/3  (1883).  1601  A  kind 
vi  Pamnamasi*  or  Agnomination:  B.  Jonson.  Pottast.,  iii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  296 
(1616).  1667  the  gingle  of  a  more  poor /^^nuKmrurM:  Drvden,  ./4ifff. 

Mirai.,  sig.  A  7  f.  bet  1678  which  latter  is  by  an  elegant  ><>nKU7»uuui 

joined  with  it:  J.  Carvl,  in  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  Treat.  Dand,  Vol.  vii.  p.  115 
(1885).  1711  he  told  me  that  he  [Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  Punnster]  generally 

talked  in  the  Paronomasia,  that  he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Plocf,  but  that  in 
his  humble  Opinion  he  shined  most  in  the  Antanaclasis  \  Spectator,  No.  61, 
May  lo,  p.  loo/i  (Morley),  1737  The  Paranomasia,  or  Pun,  where  a  Word, 
like  the  tongue  of  a  jackdaw,  speaks  twice  as  much  by  being  split;  Pops,  Art  0/ 
Sinkint,  ch.  x.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  192  (1757X  1791  No  aivine  made  a  freer 

use  oi'&M paronomasia  than  Dan.  Featley:  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  96/a. 

paroqueto.    See  paraqnito. 

parozysm  (.i--i),  Eng.  fr.  Yx.paroxysme;  parozysmos, 
Gk.  n'<ipo(vir/iot,s' irritation',  'an  acute  access  of  disease': 
sb. :  an  acute  attack  of  any  disease ;  any  sudden  and  violent 
affection,  a  convulsion ;  also,  metaph. 

1677  when  thei  bee  in  their  traunce,  or  paroxismot  the  smoke  of  it  maketh 
theim  to  awake:  Frampton,  Jopifull  Nnves,  fol.  86  r».  1606  I  feare  a 

panxisme:  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  lii.  5.  Wks.,  p.  485  (1616).  1666  In  the  very 
midst  of  the  paroxisme  between  Hooker  and  Travers,  the  latter  still  bare  (and 
none  can  challenge  the  other  10  the  contrary)  a  reverend  esteem  of  his  adversary: 
Fuller^  Ck.  Hist.,  ix.  vii.  59.    [Da^-iesl  1684  those  amntK ponxytmes 

wherewith  she  was  at  times  surprised :  I.  Mather,  Remark.  Provid.,  p.  141 
(1856). 

parpetuano  :  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  perpetuana. 

'*I>aninet,  sb. :  Fr.,  'an  inclosure',  'an  inclosed  space',  'a 
wooiden  flooring'. 

I.  a  wooden  flooring,  a  flooring  of  small  pieces  of  wood 
arranged  in  patterns. 

1887  The  iiooitn parf  net  a  met  with,  in  all  the  better  houses;  J.  F.  Cooper, 
Ettrope,  Vol.  II.  p.  $4.  1886_starin^  va^ely  at  the  well-laid /ari^v//  floor 


between  his  feet  _  _^         ^  ,  _   .   ..   _  ^_         

a  Vienna  parquet  of  slippery  perfection  :'R.  Broughton,  Dr.  Cupid,  Vol.  iii. 
ch.  vii.  p.  i6a. 


alet.  Col.  Enderfys  Ivi/e,  Bk.  n.  ch.  iii.  p.  5a        1886 


2.    a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the  auditorium  of  a  theatre, 
next  to  the  orchestra,  generally  occupied  by  the  stalls. 

1848  the  ill-advised  sympathy  of  some  persons  in  the  parquet :  Thackeray, 
Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxix.  p.  336  (1879). 


parfineterie,  sb.:  Fr.,  'the  making  of  wooden  floors':  a 
mosaic  of  woodwork  for  house  decoration.  Anglicised  as 
parquetry  (it  z.  z.,  -gu-  as  Fr.). 

1884  cool  colonnades  and  balconies,  parqueterie  Soors,  and  the  rest  of  it : 
F.  BovLE,  BorderUuui,  p.  a. 

parra(h) :  Turk.    See  para, 
parrakita.    See  paraqnito. 

I      parrhdsia,.;^. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  irap/n/trta :  Rhet.:  boldness 
'  of  speech.    Anglicised  as  parrhesy,  1 7  c. 

!         1689   ParisiojOt  the  Licentious:  Puttbnhah,  Eng.  Pots.,  in.  xix.  p.  234 
<    (1869X        1883  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Sellar  had  complete  wa^fi^via. :  Sat. 
Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  3x6/2. 

parricide'  (.i  -  -i),  sb. :  Eng.  ft.  Fr.  parricide,  fr.  Lat./<»r- 
I  ricfdat^^a.  murderer  of  father,  mother,  or  near  kinsman,  or 
of  a  chief  magistrate,  or  of  a  friee  citizen '. 

1.  a  murderer  of  one  or  both  of  his  parents,  or  of  any 
near  relation. 

'         1664  They  haue  a  sharpc  punishement  for  the  paradices  [/nrj  and  man^tleers : 

I    W.  Prat,  A/rica,  sig.  G  iv  r».  1600  a  parricide  and  murderer  of  hl«  owne 

I    children :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  iii.  p.  lai.         1606  B.  Jonson,  Volp. ,  iv. 

5,  Wks,,  p.  502  (1616).  1646  the  Romans  puni&hed  Parricides  by  drowning 

them  in  a  Sack  with  a  Viper:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Puud.  Ep.,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xvi. 

S.  X13  (x686X  1666  all  Persia  abominated  him  as  an  unnatural  parricide : 

IR  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  262  (1677). 

2.  one  who  murders  any  person  whom  he  ought  to  revere. 

1603  Art  thou  there,  Zimri,  cursed  Paridde :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barttu, 
Decay,  p.  118  (1608X  bef.  1668  Bullets  thus  allied  !  Fear  to  commit  an  Act 

of  Paricide;  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  ii.  p.  S4  (1687)1  bef.  1670  The  one  made 
us  a  miserable  Nation,  the  other  have  made  us  execrable  Parriddes  to  God  and 
Man :  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williiuns,  Pt.  11.  lot,  p.  217  (1693). 

3.  a  murderer,  an  assassin. 

[Frohde  connects  the  first  element  of  Old  Lat.  pdri-clda 
with  Gk.  7n}o<,=' kinsfolk',  fr.  Indo-Eur./dt<>-.] 

parriidde*  {±  —  -C),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  parricide,  fr.  Lat.  par- 
ricldium :  a  murder  which  constitutes  the  perpetrator  a  par- 
ricide'. 

1600  her  band  was  in  this  parricide  and  murder  of  her  owne  father ;  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Z.  j'r^,  Bk.  t.  p.  34.  1606  not  confessing  |  Their  cruel  parricide : 
Shaks.^  Mad.,  iii.  i,  32.  bef.  1637  his  cruelties  and  parricides  weighed 
down  his  virtues :  Bacon,  Hen.  VI I.    (L.) 

parroquet:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  perroquet. 
partake,  sb. :  Fr. :  share,  portion. 

1763  vivacity  is  by  no  means  the  portage  of  the  French :  HoR.  Walpole, 
Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  85  (t8$7X 

♦parterre,  f*. :  Fr. 

I.  a  flower-garden  regularly  arranged  in  beds ;  also, 
metaph. ;  a  plot  of  level  ground. 

1641  the  whole  parterre:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  39  (1S72).  1676  their 
By- Walks  must  be  like  those  in  a  Labyrinth,  which  all  of 'em  lead  into  the  great 
Parterre :  Drvden,  Oedipus,  Pref.,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  149  (1701X  1684  More- 
over it  is  required  for  the  beauty  of  an  House,  that  it  be  seated  in  the  midst  of 
tome  great  Parterre,  that  it  hav-e  four  great  Divans  or  Ways  raised  from  the 
ground  to  the  height  of  a  man  ;  Tr.  Tavemier^s  Triw.,  Vol.  11.  p.  70.  1699 

brge  Parterrs  in  the  middle,  and  large  Fountains  of  Water,  which  consuntly 
play:  M.  Lister,  7«»r*.  lo  Paris,  p.  181.  1709  Seel  that  CHiamber!  are 

you  not.  as  you  look  around,  in  a  beautiful  Parterre^  Mrs.  Manlev,  New 
Atal.,  Vol.  II.  p.  197  (2nd  Ed.).  1713  This  is  separated  from  a  Urge  Parterre 
by  a  low  Wall :  Spectator,  No.  425,  July  8,  p.  611/2  (Morley).  1743  No 

parterres,  no  fountains,  no  statues,  embellished  this  little  garden:  Fielding, 
yos.  Andrews,  III.  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  265  (1806).  bef  1744  Tir'd  of  the 

scene  Parterres  and  Fountains  yield,  [He  finds  at  last,  he  better  likes  a  Field  ; 
Pope,  Mot.  Ess.,  iv.  8t.  1776  There  is  a  large  garden  and  n^v parterre, 

and  we  want  some  treiltage  if  the  Irish  Exchequer  would  afford  it :  HoR.  Wal- 
POLE,  Letters,  Vol  vl.  p.  212  (i8s7).  1786  the  spacious  square  resembled  an 
immense  parterre,  variegated  with  the  most  stately  tuUpa  of  the  East ;  Tr.  Beck, 
ford's  Vatkek,  p.  65  (1883).  1806  The  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsi'ngham 

stands  in   a  parterre  of  flowers:  J.  Dallaway,  Obs.  Eng.  Arckit.,  p.  246. 

1809  gardens  with  fountains  in  uiem,  grottos^  parterres,  terrasaes,  sutues : 
Maty,  Tr.  Riesbeck's  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xxxiii.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  117. 

1810  we  thought  his  company  more  agreeable  while  he  glided  through  the  gay 
parterre:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  15,  p.  353.  1816  The  principal  green-house 
alone,  raised  above  a  sunk  parterre  oelow,  has  a  good  aroect,  from  iu  arcades  and 
a  range  of  marble  vases  along  the  front  which  impart  elegance :  J.  Scott,  Visit 
to /"am,  App.,  p.  287  (2nd  Ed.).  1833  Ifthe  ground  slopes  at  all,  terraces 
appear  one  above  the  other,  like  stairs,  each  with  \t.% parterre  of  box  borders  and 
sand  walks  lattice-work,  /V/t  d'eau,  and  statues :  L.  SiHOND,  Swilierlond, 
Vol.  1.  p.  5.  1864  Blunt  fluttered  in  and  about  the  parterres  of  beauty  and 
fashion:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  42.  1874  The  casket 
was  soon  open  before  them,  and  the  various  jewels  spread  otit,  making  a  bright 
parterre  on  the  table:  Geo.  Eliot,  Afiddlemsirck,  Bk.  1.  ch.  l  p.  s  1876  the 
villagestandsupona  small/arYrrrr:  CorvAi'/ZiVaj-.,  SepL,  p.  318.  1883  A 
fine  old  iron  gate  opened  upon  a  broad  gravel  drive,  which  made  the  circuit  of  a 
well-kept  parterre,  where  the  flowers  grew  as  they  only  grow  for  those  who  love 
them  dearly :  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Calf,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  63. 
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PARTHENOGENESIS 
2.    the  pit  of  a  theatre ;  the  occupants  of  the  pit 

1T6S  The  Partem^  if  I  misuke  not,  turoed  their  Backs  to  the  Stage,  and 
blew  their  Nose* :  Grajfi  Inn  JoumaL  Vol.  i.  p.  363  (1756).  1768  the  whole 
partem  cried  out,  Putct  aux  dames :  Sterne,  SentimeHt.  yturn. ,  Wks.,  p.  416 
(1839X  1880  she  appeared  on  the  suge  wearing  son  rttian  tricolor,  which  so 
entaged  the  tarttrrt  and  some  gardes  du  corps  who  were  present  that  she  was 
obliged  to  uRe  it  off:  H.  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  £9. 

parthenogenesis,  sb. :  a  barbarous  coinage  fr.  Gk.  vofiBivot, 
= 'a  virgin',  and  •y^i/»irit,= 'birth' (see geneSs):  reproduction 
by  a  female  without  sexual  intercourse,  such  as  occurs  in  the 
case  of  many  insects,  some  generations  of  which  consist  of 
imperfect  individuals. 

Parthian,  sb.  and  adj. :  a  light-horseman  of  Parthia  (the 
ancient  name  for  a  large  district  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea);  in  the  style  of  a  Parthian  light-horseman, 
baffling  by  rapid  manoeuvres,  aiming  darts  while  in  (real  or 
pretended)  flight. 

1679  You  wound,  like  Parikiant,  while  you  fly,  |  And  kill,  with  a  Retreating 
Eye:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  111.  p.  234.  1712  They  kill  and  wound  like 
Partkiant  as  they  fly:  Spectator,  No.  437,  July  n,  p.  628/1  (MorleyX  1743 
like  the  Parthian,  wound  him  as  they  ny%  E.  Young,  Night  Tkmtgktt,  ii.  335 
(1806).  1848  the  same  Parthian  rapidity :  Lord  Lytton,  Harold,  Bk.  vii. 
ch.  IT.  p.  153/1  (3"!  Ed-X  1886  The  Crusaders  came  to  see  that  the  best  way 
to  meet  these  Parthian  tactics  was  to  play  a  defensive  game :  A  tketueum,  Aug.  31, 
P-  33*/«. 

•parti,  sb. :  Fr.,  'party',  'side',  'match' :  a  match,  a  person 
regarded  as  a  good  or  bad  match. 

1779  She  has  found  ti/arfitm  herself:  Sifarii  with  whom  she  says  she  shall 
be  very  happy:  In  J.  H,  Jesse's  Geo.  SehvyM  ^  Contemporaries,  VoL  IV.  p.  4 
(1883).  1814  Miss  Milbanke...may  prove  a  considerable/arfi:  BvRON,  in 

Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  ill.  p.  xao  (1833).  18M  a  girl  in  our  society  accepts  the 


as  a  highly  eligible  jfarti  whom  it  was  desirable  to  cultivate :  Eow.  Braddon, 
Li/e  in  India,  ch.  vu.  p.  s8o. 

parti  per  pale,/M:  Anglo-Fr.:  Her.:  (of  a  shield)  'di- 
vided by  pale',  divided  into  different  colored  halves  by  a 
vertical  line ;  hence,  metaph.  half  and  half. 

1616  Soar  fdrtie  per falepOan  one  half  drawn  ]  In  solemn  cypres,  the  other 
cob-web-lawne:  B.  JoNSON,  Epigr.,  73,  Wks.,  p.  788(>6i6).  bef.  1688  his 

Face  of  Arms  is  like  his  Coat,  Partie  per  Pale,  Souldierand  Gentleman  much  of 
a  Scantling:  J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  74(i68;[).  bef.  1686  so  that,  for  a  short 
season,  there  is  a  divided  or  alternate  empire  over  his  affections;  a  kind  of 
twilight  between  good  and  ill.  just  government  and  tyranny,  party  per  pale'. 
Ckaracter  of  an  ill  Court'Favonnte,  in  Harl.  Misc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  59  (iBog). 
bef.  1788  And  oi  Partie  per  pale  Businesses,  of  which,  some  are  Pro  and  others 
Com,  be  cuts  and  mangles  them,  to  get  what  is  for  hU  Purpose,  be  it  never 
so  little:  R.  NORTH,  Examen,  I.  i.  7,  p.  18  (1740^.  1781  a  grandee  hopping 

with  one  foot  on  the  kaut  du  pavi,  and  t'other  u  the  kennel,  partie  per  pale, 
ermine  and  mud :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  136  (i8s8X 

'^partipiis,  sb.:  Fr.,  'side  taken':  bias,  prejudice. 

I860  Once  a  Week,  Aug.  18,  p.  314/t.  1887  After  making  allowance 

for  parti  pris...tiM  book  is  valuable:  Atkenetum,  Feb.  la,  p.  33a/i. 

partiality  {S  —  j.  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  partialiU:  undue 
favor  towards  one  party  or  object;  a  strong  inclination 
towards  anything ;  faction. 

1488  without  favor  or  parcialite:  Plumpton  Corretp.,  p.  58  (Camd.  Soc., 
1830).  1638  Seynge  amonge  the  states  royall/They  were  reputed  substanciall  / 
With  oute  eny  parcialite:  W.  Rov  &  Ier.  Barlowe,  Rede  me,  &'c.,p.  88  (1871)1 
bef.  1B48  partuditie  of  countieys:  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  ^  Ser.,  Vol.  111.  No. 
ccciv.  p.  117  (1846).  1069  notyng  great  parcialitie  in  the  Frenche  king: 

Grafton,  CAnw.,  Hen.  III.,  p.  143.  1677  the  jpeople  shall  be  diuided  into 
parcialities:  Hellowes,  Tr.  Guevara's  Lett.,  p.  is8.  [C]  1679  to  iudge 
the  ^une  vnto  the  conqueror  without  partialitie,  and  with  indifferency :  North, 
Tr.  Plutarek,  p.  1038  (1613X  1602  my  resolution  in  all    truth  and 


sinceritie  to  set  downe  each  occurrent,  without  respect  or  partialitie:  Lodge, 
Josepkus,  ]i.  i^.       1666  the  contradictory  voice  of  en 
Evelyn,  Corresp.,  VoL  ill.  p.  77  (1873X 


partibus :  Lat    See  in  partibus  infldelinm. 

•particeps  criininls,/Ar.:  Lat. :  an  accomplice  in  a  (the) 
crime,  participating  in  a  (the)  crime. 

1702  if  they  were  particeps  erimims,  and  as  well  parties,  as  judges:  John 
Howe,  Wks.,  p.  87/1  (1834X  1867  he  immediately  condemned  the  person  to 

whom  the  letter  was  written,  as  though  she  wert  necessarily  a  particeps  criminis: 
A.  Trollops,  Barckester  Towers,  Vol.  n.  ch.  ix.  p.  166.  1879  "This  long, 

continued  silence  on  their  part  has  made  them  in  truth  participes  [pl.j  crimi- 
nis: Sir  G.  Scott,  Recollections,  ch.  ix  p.  36a 

•participator  {,j.j.:^=.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  parti- 
cip&tor,  noun  of  agent  to  hat. participare,='X.o  participate': 
one  who  participates. 

1873  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  participators  in  that  memorable  outbreak 
was  sufficiently  enigmatical  to  inniire  reasonable  doubt  as  to  Uie  motives  that 
prompted  it:  Eow.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  vl  p.  318. 

partido,  sb. :  Sp. :  favor,  advantage,  interest. 

1698—1622  (He  said]  that  our  contraries  offered  us  good  pertido:  R.  Haw- 
kins, Voyage  Soutk  Sea,  |  Ul  p.  394  (1878X 
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1848  Clumipignac  was  very  fond  of  <cart^  and  made  many  parties  with  the 
Colonel  of  evenuigs :  Thackeray,  f  «».  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  163  (1879X 

♦partie  carr^e,  partie  quarr6e,/Ar. :  Fr.,  'square  party': 
a  party  consisting  of  two  men  and  two  women ;  a  party  of 
four  persons. 

1743  the  old  partie  quarr/e  is  complete  again :  HoR.  Walpous,  Letters, 
VoL  I.  J).  179  (1857).  1776  but  he  snines  more  in  a  partie  quarree  than  in  a 

large  circle,  owing  to  his  deafness:  In  W.  Roberts*  Mem.  Hannah  More,  VoL  I. 
p.  44  (1835).  1816  Never  was  there  so  complete  a  partie  quarree;  they 
answer  to  one  another  at  all  points ;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  24,  p.  333.  1820^  We 

made  a  partie  quarr^,  coasisting  of  the  I>a5ha  and  his  physician,  Signore  Nicolo 
and  mysetf,  and  we  dispatched  tne  meal  in  little  less  tnan  one  hour  and  a  half: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xijp.  387.  1847  To  judge  from 
the  spread  On  the  board,  you'd  have  said  |  That  tne  partie  quetrree  had  like 
aldermen  fed:  Barhah,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  408  (t865X 

partie  chois^e,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  select  party. 

1780  Have  you  had  any  of  your  charming  parties  ckaisies  lately...?  In 
W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  More,  Vol.  I.  p.  108  (i83;X 

♦partisan,  partizan  [±  _  2.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  partisan :  an 
adherent  of  a  party,  a  zealous  supporter  of  a  party  or  faction, 
a  person  prejudiced  by  party  spirit ;  also,  attrib. 

1604  These  partisans  of  factions:  Daniel,  Cir'.  Wars,  Bk.  IL  [R.]  1648  the 
Partisans  of  Spain :  Moderate  Intelligencer,  No.  159,  p.  1347.  bef.  1719  Some 
of  these  partisans  concluded,  the  government  had  hired  men  to  be  bound  and 
pinnioned:  Addison.  [J.]  1880  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  blindest 
partisan  could  believe  that  this  dull  pamphlet.. .could  be  written  by  the  author  of 
the  brilliant  sarcasms:  Athenavm,  Sept.  s6,  p.  393/3. 

partisan,  partizan:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See pertnisane. 
partont,  adv. :  Fr. :  through  everything,  everywhere.    See 
passe-partont. 

1887  that  was  a  passport /a>^/<>a<<:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  VoL  i.  ch.  i. 
p.  30  (1845). 

«partnrinntmontes,nascitnrridiciiln8mns,/Ar.:  Lat: 
the  mountains  are  in  labor,  an  absurd  mouse  will  be  brought 
forth.  Hor.,  A.  P.,  139,  A  free  rendering  of  a  Greek 
proverb  cited  by  Athenaeus,  14,  6,'Qduwi'  3por,  Ztvt  V  e'0o- 
0<tro,  ro  V  ertKty  j^vl>,='A  mountain  was  in  labor,  and  Zeus 
was  in  fright,  but  it  brought  forth  a  mouse'. 

1B49  Latimer,  7  Serm.  be/.  K.  Edw.  VI.,  i.  p.  31  (i8«9X  1698  Peele, 
Edm.  I.,  Wks.,  p.  378/1  (i8«iX  bef.  1788  after  they  had  such  a /<ir«<>n'i»>/ 

monies,  and  made  it  to  be  expected,  that  now  the  Bottom  of  the  Plot  was  to  come 
out:  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  iv.  46,  p.  354  (1740X  1888  An  undertaking  for 
which  parturiunt  monies  might  serve  as  an  appropriate  epitaph;  Sat.  Rev., 
VoL  56,  p.  365/3. 

'"pamre,  sb. :  Fr. :  attire,  dress ;  a  set  of  trimmings  or  em- 
broideries ;  a  set  (of  jewels).    Early  Anglicised  as  parowre, 

par{o)ure. 

1874  I  want  a  dress  of  the  colour  of  a  noontide  sky...<umished  with  a  panite 
to  suit  it:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Folk-hre  a/ Rome,  p.  85.  1880  In  the  centre 

was  a  little  velvet  throne,  set  apart  for  the  '  Pargiter  parure\  where  it  reigned 
over  the  rest,  by  the  highest  title — that  of  superior  worth,  or  market  value: 
J.  Pavn,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  viiL  p.  48.  1888  there  were...parures  of 

emeralds  and  diamonds ;  Lady  Blooupield,  Reminisc.,  VoL  1.  p.  304.  1886 
Some  clever  and  minute  carvings  in  toucan-beak  set  wiUl  alternate  links  in  gold, 
forming  a  parure:  Art  journal,  Exhib,  SuppL,  p.  36/3. 

■^parvenu,  sb. :  Fr.,  properly  part,  ofparvenir, = 'to  arrive', 
'to  succeed':  a  person  of  mean  origin  who  has  attained 
wealth  and  position,  an  upstart.  The  specific  use  of  the 
word  is  either  derived  from,  or  made  popular  by,  Marivaux' 
Paysan  Parvenu  (bef.  1763). 

1803  Martial  had  the  misfortune  to  be  under  his  patronage  which,  like  that  of 
many  other  parvenus,  was  so  burdensome,  that  the  poet, '  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 
threatens  to  shake  it  off  entirely:  W.  Gifpord,  Tr.  yw..  Vol.  II.  p.  37  (1803X 
1809  The  Jesuits,  and  some  Italian  pan*entts,  introduced  the  spirit  of  Machia. 
velism  into  this  country:  Maty,  Tr.  Kiesbecks  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xxx.  Pinker- 
ton,  VoL  VI.  p.  107.  1816  the  ridiculous  airs  oi ?i parvenu:  Jeffrey,  Essays, 
VoL  I.  p.  179  (1844).  1821  That  fellow  Paul— the  ^irvenii !  BvRON,  Vision 

'/7'''lf-<  "L  1889  a  young /arrvnK  nobleman:  E.  A.  Pos,  Wks.,  VoL  I. 

p.  391  (1884X  1800  the  insolence  of  the  successful /arzvMw  is  only  the  neces* 
sary  continuance  of  the  career  of  the  needy  struggler:  Thackeray,  Pendennis, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xxi.  p.  330  (1879X  1863   Shall  our  pride  be  less  than  this  par- 

venu's !  C.  Reade,  Hard  Cash,  Vol.  i.  p.  170.  *1877  the  typical  parvenu, 

kind  at  heart,  but  a  snob  in  grain  ;  Sat.  Rev.,  Nov.  34,  p.  663/3.     [Sl] 

parvis  compdnere  magna  soldbam, /^r. :  Lat:  I  was 
wont  to  compare  great  things  with  small    Virg.,  EcL,  I,  23. 

1614  B.  JoNSON,  Bart.  Fair,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  36  (1631— 40X 

'♦pas,//,  pas,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  pace,  a  step.  In  certain  phrases, 
le  pas  = '  precedence '. 

I.  in  phrases  to  yield.,  give,  have,  claim  the  pas,  prece- 
dence. 

1712  Aristotle  would  have  the  latter  yield  the  Pas  to  the  former:  Spectator, 
No.  539,  Nov.  6,  p.  753/3  (MorleyX        1716  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
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f€u  was  decided  between  the  two  coftchmen:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu.  Letitn^ 
p.  s8  (1837).  17S8  I  iwear  I  will  not  give  the  fM  to  Sir  Charles  Hanbury : 

Mason,  in  Gray  &  Mason's  Corrtsf.^  p.  lai  (i8^^).  1774  His  acquiescence 

gives  the  pai  to  his  virtues  over  yours;  HoR.  Walpole,  Lrtten,  Vol.  vl.  p.  59 
(1857).  1790  Nobody  of  any  elegance  of  manneis  can  exist,  where  tradesmen, 
attomies  and  mechanics  have  the  >ac:  C.  Smith.  Dtimond^  VoL  1.  p.  38  ^1793). 
1810  The  perusal  of  the  article  before  us. ..compels  us...  to  concede  the /ist  in  uiis 
respect  to  our  neighbours :  Quarttrty  Rtv.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  194.  1818  Miss  Lesley, 
as  a  bishop's  daughter,  claimed  the  ftu  of  the  four  Miss  Crawleys;  Lady 
Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  87  (i8i«).  1848  such  a  dignified 

circumstance  as  that,  I  say,  was  entitled  to  the  /lU  over  all  minor  occurrences: 
Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxv.  p.  261  (1879).  1866  this  inert,  ob- 

stinate,  sly,  and  rather  demoralised  gourmet  gave  the  law,  had  the  pat,  and  was 
held  in  high  honour  and  distinction;  Ouida,  StratMmore,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  X54. 
1883  to  give  the/w  to  the  ladies:  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraft,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  95. 

2.    a  Step  in  dancing,  a  dance. 

1797  they  may  also  be  admitted  in  the  pas  of  four,  six,  &c.;  Encyc.Brit., 
VoL  v.  p.  664/3.  1849   Lorimer  recognised  the  marvellous /oj  in  which  the 

Queen  of  the  Jack-o'-lanterns  led  astray  the  Wandering  Prince  of  the  ballet; 
A.  Reach,  CI.  Lmmtr,  p.  34. 

pas.    See  pah. 

pas  d'anneB,/^r. :  Fr. :  a  passage  of  aims. 

1796  Saintr^  having  proposed  a /or  tCarmet  to  the  English  between  Grave* 
lines  and  Calais :  Jfitf.  Anecd.  0/ Her.  &*  Chiv.,  p.  ai. 

pas  d'a'Tance,  phr. :  Fr. :  step  in  advance,  precedence. 

1819  The  Marquis's  laced  charioteer  no  sooner  found  the  pas  d'avance  was 
granted  to  him,  than  he  resumed  a  more  deliberate  pace:  Scott,  Bride  0/ 
Lammtrmoor,  eh.  xxiL  Wlcs.,  VoL  1.  p.  1039/a  (1867X 

pas  de  ballet, /Ar.:  Fr.:  a  ballet-dance. 

1864  mingles  together  reh'gion  and  the  opera ;  and  performs  Parisian  >ar.</f- 
balUt  before  the  gates  of  monasteries :  Thackeray,  Nrwcomes,  Vol,  i.  ch.  xxxL 
P-  353- 

pas  do  charge,  phr. :  Fr. :  Mil. :  the  charging  pace,  the 
double. 

1816  Our  trtwps  rushed  forward  at  the  pas  de  ehargt,  and  attacked  him  on 
all  sides :  BulUtins,  No.  xxxii.  p.  314.  1820  the  liberty  to  run  through  the 

gardens  at  ihtpajde  charge:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  34,  p.  359.  1880  but  all  is 

to  no  purpose  with  these  devastators,  whose  chiefs  seem  to  direct  them  with  the 
precision  of  regular  troops,  consuntly  stimulating  them  to  the  pas  de  charge,  and 
m»n  their  unremitted  progress,  appear  as  if  they  were  continually  repeating  en 
avamtX  E.  Blaquiere,  Tr.  .^i>.  Pananti,  p.   136  (and  Ed.).  1840  she 

(a  spaniel]  advanced  at  the  pas  de  charge :  Barham,  Ingotds.  Leg.,  p.  10  (1863). 
18n  they  rushed  forward  at  the/oj  de  charge:  W.  Sibornb,  Waterloo,  VoL  i. 
ch.  X.  p.  389. 

pas  de  clerc,  phr. :  Fr.,  'step  of  a  clerk' :  a  blunder. 

1618  it  was  a  foul  pat  de  cterc  for  an  old  cozener  to  be  so  cozened  and  over, 
taken :  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  6"  Times  o/Jai.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  87  (1848). 

*pas  de  denz,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  dance  for  two  persons. 

1819  In  a  pat.de.deux  which  we  performed  together  as  a  lover  and  his  mistress, 
be  kicked  my  shins:  T.  Hope, /4iuu<.,  VoL  I.  ch.  viL  p.  136(1830).  1838 

1  would  make  you  dance  me  a  peu  de  deux  with  your  first,  and  another  with  your 
second  husband ;  Jeffrey,  Essays,  Vol.  1.  p.  390  (1844X  1847  A  grand /or 
de  deux  |  Perform  d  in  the  very  nrst  style  by  these  two :  Barham,  Ingoidt.  Leg., 
p.  476  (1865X  1861  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Atherton  are  expected  to  dance  a 

pat-de-deux,  symbolical  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  ecclesiastical  history: 
Wheat  &•  Tares,  ch.  ix.  p.  133. 

pas  de  (inatre,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  dance  for  foiu-  persons. 

I88S  contrived  the  famous  pat  de  auatre  which  had  the  effect  of  killing  the 
Ballet  in  England;  Standard,  Dec.  30,  p.  5. 

pas  de  trois,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  dance  for  three  persons. 

177S  Dr.  Delawarr's  two  eldest  daughters  and  the  Ancaster  infanta  performed 
a  pas  de  Iroit  as  well  as  Mdlle.  Heinel:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  460 
(1857).  1816  The  amatory  ballet  concludes  with  a ^ATdlr  ^rv/r:  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  36,  p.  338.  1837  Previously  to  the  pat  de  trots,  the  farce  of '  *  H  igh  Life 
below  Stain". ..(was)  played:  Souveuir,  Vol.  1.  p.  33/1. 

*pas  wvltPhr. :  Fr. :  a  dance  or  figure  for  one  performer. 

1813  David,  when,  before  the  ark,  J  His  grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark : 
Byron,  Walt*,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  133  (1833).  1838  Narcissus  practising  a 

peu  seult  Paris  attitudinizing:  fiarravian,  p.  140.  1888  as  inadmissible  as  an 
<lpn% pat  seul:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  vj,  p.  118.  1860  now  the  young  ladies  went 
over  to  Pen's  side,  and  Comet  Perch  performed  xpas  seui  in  his  turn :  Thackeray, 
Pendenuit,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  383(1879).  1881  My  partner  was  describing 

a  circular  >«»  seuli  Nicholson,  From  Sword  to  Share,  xii.  82. 

pas  si  hdte,  phr. :  Fr. :  not  such  a  fool. 

1840  I  am  not  holding  up  the  whole  affikir  as  a  masterpiece— /<u  n  Me: 
Thackeray,  Mite.  Ettays,  p.  165  (1885). 

*paseo,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  walk,  a  place  for  walking. 

1883  an  alameda,  or  public  walk. ..not  so  fashionable  as  the  more  modem  and 
splendid  paseo  of  the  Xentl;  W.  Irving,  Alhambra,  p.  117.  *1876  a  shady 
peuio :  Timet,  Oct.  a,  p.  4/6.  [St.  ]  1884  Near  the  end  of  the  paseo  is  a  bust 
of  GuatemotuD:  F.  A.  Obcr,  Trm.  in  Mexico,  &v.,  p.  334. 

*pa8lia,  pacha,  sb.:  Turk.  pOsha:  a  title  of  Ottoman 
princes,  and  of  Turkish  generals,  admirals,  and  high  civil 
officials.    See  bashaw. 

17 . .  that  consideration  has  obliged  her  to  many  the  present  captain  pasha 
(i.e.  admiral):  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  355  (1837X        1809  The 


natives  of  Austria,  who  are  sent  into  Hungary,  behave  there  like  Turkish  PacUu, 
or  Nabobs;  Maty,  Tr.  Rietieti't  Trm'.  Germ.,  Let.  xxx.  Pinkerton,  VoL  vi. 
p.  108.  1817  the  pachas  of  Turkey;  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  VoL  "l  p.  337 
(i83aX  1834  A  pasha  is  the  chief  officer. ..He  is  nominated  at  the  Porte  : 

Ayesha,  VoL  I.  ch,  iii.  p.  53.  1840  It  was  ruled  by  a  Pashah,  the  descendant 
of  a  Koordish  family,  who  received  bis  investiture  from  the  Porte :  Fraser, 
Koordittan,  6»c.,  Vol.  I.  Let.  iii.  p.  68.  "1878  he  also  loathes  the  sway  of 
the  infamous  Pashas:  Lloyd's  Whty.,  May  19,  p.  6/4.    [Sl] 

paahalik,  sb. :  "Xxa^n.  pUshnUq:  the  jurisdiction  of  a  pasha, 
a  district  governed  by  a  pasha.    See  bashalick. 

1776  the  frontier  of  the  Pashalike  was  inhabited  by  lawless  people.. .he  re- 
commended regaining  the  Pashaliks  of  Guzel-hissar:  R.  Chandler,  Trmi.  Asia 
Minor,  p.  3^3.  1830  iu  present  ruler.. .has  raised  it  from  the  haul  of  a  small 

pashalic  to  be  the  capital  of  Old  and  New  Epirus;  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in 
Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  \.  p.  9.  1880  When  he  had  collected  money  enough  he 

bought  a  pashalic ;  J.  Galt,  L^e  0/ Byron,  p.  89.  1834  the  limits  of  his 

pasnalik ;  Ayesha.  Vol.  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  54.  1846  papers  that  concerned  the 

welfare  of  a  pashalik:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  139. 

pasgnil  (.i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pasquilU,  or  direct  fr.  It 
pasguillo,  dim.  of  pasquino  (see  Pasanln) :  a  pasquinade,  a 
libel,  a  squib,  a  defamatory  writing. 

1688  [I  eftesones  do  protest  that  in  00  boke  of  mi  making  I  haue  intended  to 
toiiche  more  one  manne  than  an  nother.  For  there  be  Gnathos  in  Srayne  as  wel 
as  in  Grece,  Pasquilles  in  Enelande  as  well  as  in  Rome,  Dionises  in  Germanye  as 
welle  as  in  Sicile :  Elyot,  Of  the  Knowledge,  i-c.,  Pief.  1640  PasquHle  is 

an  olde  Romaine,  but  by  longe  sittinge  in  the  strete,  and  heringe  market  men 
chat,  he  is  become  rude  and  homely:  —  PasquUl,  sig.  A  ii  r".]  1689  the 

most  poysonous  Patguilx  Nasue,  in  Greene  s  Menaphon,  p.  8  (1880).  1691 

I  wrote  in  my  last,  of  a  certain  Pasquil  concerning  the  Election  in  Poland: 
Reli^.  Wotton.,  p.  634  (1685X  1699  that  Germane  pasquill... those  venemous 

Germaine  rimes:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  &*c.,  p.  663  (1809).  1631   Being 

lately  in  Rome,  amongst  other  PasquUls  I  met  with,  one  was  against  the  Scot : 
Howell,  Lett.,  I.  xxxix.  p.  78  (1645).  1631  others  make  long  libels  and 

pasquils,  defaimng  men  of  good  life;  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  ix  37 
(1837).  bef.  1670  so  generally  applauded,  as  Ballads  and  Pasquils  did  testifie: 
J.  Hacket,  Aip.  Willtamt,  Pt.  11.  179,  p.  193  (1693)1 

Fasauin,  Eng.  fr.  It. ;  Pasanlno,  It. :  name  of  a  shopkeeper 
of  Rome  in  15  c,  transferred  to  a  statue  dug  up  under  or 
near  his  shop,  on  which  lampoons  and  libels  were  posted  up  ; 
hence,  paSQUin,  a  pasquinade. 

1681  neither  the  Old  Comedie,  nor  Pasquino,  nor  anv  ruffian  or  C^amevall- 
youth  in  Rome :  Carol.  Allen,  A^l.  Engl.  Coileget^  fof.  97  t^.  1683  A 

Pasquine  Filler  erected  in  the  despite  of  Loue:  T.  Watson,  Pott.  Cent.,  p.  X17 
(1870).  1693  the  Gaietl  of  Sixtus's  time,  which  Pasfuin  told  him  of;  Relif. 
Wotton.,  p.  68o(>68sX  1620  publishing  divers  bitter  Pasquins:  Brent,  Tr. 

Soave't  Hiti.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  139  (1676X  1641  A  goodly  pasquin 

borrowed  for  a  great  part  out  of  Sion  s  plea,  or  the  breviate  consisting  of  a 
rhapsody  of  histories ;  Milton.  Animadv.,  Wlcs.,  Vol.  1.  p.  303  (>8o6X  1646 
the  French  Pasquin  began  to  tell  him:  Howeli- Z«tv»  Afll.,  p.  40.  bef. 

1670  the  filthy  Italinnt,  guilty  of  their  own  F ilthiness,  made  Pasquins  of  the 
Pope,  who  meant  well  aita  Todesca:  J.  Hacket,  Atp.  WilHamt,  Pt  11.  38, 
p.  36  (t693X  1670  jeering  Wits  set  up  here,  and  father  upon  poor  Metier 

Pasguino,  their  Satyrical  Jests,  allied  from  him,  Pasquinades:  R.  Lassbls,  Vcy. 
Ital.,  Pt.  II.  p.  139  (1698X  1686  The  Grecian  wits,  who  Satire  first  b^an,  | 

Were  pleasant  nisquins  on  the  life  of  man:  Drydbn,  Address  to  Henry 
H^den,  3.  1711  the  statue  of^/*ai^wfW...with  an  Excuse  written  under  it... 

this  Pasquinade  made  a  great  noise  in  Rome:  Spectator,  No.  33.  Mar.  37,  p.  41/1 
(Morley). 

^^pasquinade  (-t  ~  n.),  Eng.  ix.  Yr.pasquinade  {.is.  It) ;  pas- 
qninata.  It :  sb.:  9^  lampoon,  a  squib,  a  piece  of  satire,  a 
satire. 

1693   a  Patquinaia  set  forth  aninst  him  in  form  of  a  Prophesie:  Reliq. 

WortOTf.,!).  656(i685X  .— ^«~-   - .—  -t—  ..»      . 

Pasquinades  you  sent  me 

Panegyrics  to  paste  up  at  this 

I.  xiv.  Wks.,  p.  33(1839).  1793  the  very  person  who. ..contrived  the  honour 

of  the  patquvsade  on  my  back  thb  day:  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Qual.,  VoL  iv. 

p.  163. 

passable  (-iJi.:.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Yr.  passable. 

1.  able  to  be  passed,  traversed,  crossed. 

1679  passed  ouer  the  riuer  at  passable  foords :  North,  Tr.  Plularth,  p.  1066 
(1613),  1600  the  Alpes  were  open  and  passable  to  AtdrubeUl:  Holland, 

Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxvil.  p.  658.  1663   I  went  to  view  how  St.  Martin's  Lane 

might  be  made  more  passable  into  the  Strand :  Evelyn.  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  385 
(1873X  1846  the  river.. .is  passable  for  infantry  everywitere:  Ford,  tfant&i. 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  478. 

2.  able  to  pass  current. 

1607  the  virtue  of  your  name  I  Is  not  here  passable:  Shaks.,  Coriol,r.t,  13. 

2  a.  tolerable,  past  a  minimum  standard  of  worth  or 
value. 


1670, 1711  (See  PmooIb].  1743  I  like  the 

Hor.  Walpole,  Letten/Voi.  I.  p.  144  (18S7X     1769 
lis  door :  Pasquinades  at  that :  Sterne^  Trzst.  Shand., 


passacaglio,  sb. :  It.    See  quotation. 

1734  PASSACAGLIO,  or  PASSACAILLE,  or  PASSAGILLIO,  isa  Kind 
of  Air  somewhat  like  a  Chacoone,  but  of  a  more  slow  or  graver  Movement :  Short 
Expiic.  o/For.  Wds.  in  Mut.  Bht. 

passade  {—  it),  sb. .-  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  passade :  the  urging  of  a 
horse  forwards  and  backwards  over  the  same  ground. 
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*PMaado  (-t  ■£■=.),  sb.:  £ng.  it.  Sp.pasada,  or  It.  passata, 
affected  by  Sp.,  and  fx.passade:  Fencing:  a  lunge  straight 
forward  with  the  sword. 

1688  the  pasndo  he  respecu  not,  the  duello  he  regards  not :  Shaks.,  L.L.L., 
L  3, 184.  1598  the  f€Utada;  a  moit  desperate  thrust :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man 
im  kit  Hum.,  i.  j,  Wks.,  p.  18  (1618)1  1603  But  in  what  Fence-schoole,  of 

what  master,  lay,  |  Braue  pearl  of  Sooldien,  leamd  thy  hands  to  play  {  So  at  so 
sundry  weapons,  such  passados,  |  Such  thrusts,  such  foyns,  stramazos,  and  stoc- 
cadost  J.  SvLVBSTBR,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Vocation,  p.  431  (i6o8)b  1648  after  a 
Passado  complemem  with  his  Chancellorship;  Merc.  Acad.,  No.  i.  p.  <.  1860 
your  staccatos  aixl  passados  and  cursed  Italian  tricks  of  fence :  Whvtc  Mbl> 
VILLE,  Hctmfy  Hmat,  p.  123. 

passameasnre,  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  \\.passamezzo:  a  cinquepace 
in  dancing,  an  old  Italian  dance  (perhaps  the  pavan);  a 
passepied  {3.  v.) ;  also,  attrii. 

1597  There  be  also  many  other  kindes  of  soogea  which  the  Italians  make  as 
PatttrtlUu  and  Patimmttos  with  a  dittie  and  such  like :  Th.  Moklby,  Mm,, 
p.  x8o.  1698  Patsa  meaxo,  a  passameasure,  or  a  cinquepace :  Florio.  1601 
he's  a  ro|[ue,  and  a  passy  measures  panyn :  Shaks.,  Tw.  Ni.,  v.  ao6.  1607 

Prithee  sit  siil,  thou  must  daunce  nothing  but  the  passing  measures;  A.  Brewbk, 
LingM,  iiL  7  (1632)1    (A.  S.  Palmer]  1628  I  can  dance  nothing  but  ill- 

bvonredly,  I  A  straw  or  two  of  passa-measures  galliard :  Mipdlbton,  Mm  Dis- 
ttmiUrt,  V.  I,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  405(1885). 

*]»a88^,  fern,  pass^  part. :  Fr. :  past  the  prime,  faded, 
out  of  date. 

1838  the  passport  shrouds  J  The  "paia^r"  and  the  past :  BvaoN,  Dm  Jtutn, 
XIII.  btxx.  1866  Malice  u  totfmits  women :  Ouida,  StraUmurt,  Vol.  1. 

di.  viii.  p.  13^  1886  They  ...pronounce  Fielding  to  be  low  and  Mozart  to 

httmsst:  F.  Harrison,  Chaict  ^ Beokt,  p.  71. 

*pa88ementerie,  sb, :  Fr. :  lace ;  beaded  embroidery. 

1861  a  cloak...haviDg  three  rich.. .fastenings  ai  ftuumntUrit:  Harfn'i 
itf^T'i  Vol.  II.  p.  431/1.  *1876  £c^,  Aug.  3o,XWif/>M»^<ui(«>>u.    [St] 

passe-parole,  d>. :  Fr. :  Mil. :  a  command  passed  on  by 
word  of  mouth,  a  pass-parole. 

1691  let  him  deliuer  those  words  plainly  and  with  diligence,  which  the 
Capiaine  giues  ouer  to  be  pronounced  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  to  Pout  PtmU 
appertaines:  Garrard,  Art  Warn,  p.  11. 

paaae-partottt, tb. :  Fr., 'pass-everywhere' :  a  master-key; 
a  simple  mounting  and  glaxmg  for  drawings  and  engravings, 
a  pasteboard  back  and  a  glass  being  held  together  by  paper 
pasted  over  the  edges.    See  partont. 

1676  With  this  Pau€  far  ieut,  I  will  instantly  conduct  her  to  my  own 
Chamber:  Drvdbn,  Kind Kttttr,  v.  1,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  141  (1701X  1688  in 
short  the  Paipar  tout  of  the  Town ;  Wvcherlev,  Cotintr.  Wi/t,  i.  p.  4.  1766 
An  accident  unlocked  the  doors  for  me.  That  faat-^rtout  oiUed  the  fashion, 
has  made  them  fly  open :  HoR.  Walpole,  Ltittrt,  Vol.  iv.  p.  ^72  (18571 
1818  a  sort  of /ocsr  par  tout  whereby  to  arrive  at  tne  Modem  Phuosc^her^ 
stone— fashionable  notoriety:  "Tim  Bobbin",  Londm  or  llu  Trinmpk  »/ 
Quaciery,  PttUp.  xxi.  1881  Their  master-key  was  allegory,  a  >am- 

farteul  to  all  diCSculiies:  EdtH.  Rtv.,  Vol.  54,  p.  46.  18S7  Shortly  after  the 
prior  went  with  a  paut-fartimt,  and  opened  the  door  of  his  cell:  C  MAC  Far- 
LANS,  BamiMi  A*  RMm,  p.  365. 

passepied,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  dance  popular  in  England 
in  17c.;  also  the  music  for  such  a  dance  (in  quick,  triple 
time). 

17M  PASSEPIED,  Is  an  Air  venr  much  like  a  Minuet  in  all  Reniectt,  only 
to  be  play'd  more  brisk  and  lively;  Slurt  Bxptic.  a/ Fcr.  Wdi.  m  Mtu.  Bkt. 

passerado,  sb. :  ?  Sp. :  cf.  Mod.  Eng. passaree,  'a  tackle  to 
spread  the  clews  of  a  foresail  when  sailing  large  or  before  the 
wind'. 

1636  Bend  your  passerado  to  the  mayne-sayle;  C^pt.  J.  Smith,  Wis., 
p.798(i884X 

pa88e(r)-llaiiii]i«o,  -flemingo,  -fleminco,  sb. :  Lat.  passer, 
=' sparrow',  'ostrich',  wid   Port  flamingo,  flamengo,   Sp. 
flamenco  (Minsheu) :  a  flmmlngo  (g.  v.), 

1636  Fowles  also  abundance,  to  wit.  Wild-geese,  Duckes,  Pellicans,  Passea, 
Flemincos,  and  Crowes;  Pvrchas,  Pi^frims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  ajrj.    —  Larks, 

'     t:   ii.,  Bk. 


passerolant,  sb.:  Fr. :  "Th'  Artillerie  called  a  Base" 
(Cotgr.). 

1699  The  meane  shot,  as  sacres  and  pasuolans,  were  In  great  number :  R. 
Haklvtt,  ytfogtt.  Vol.  II.  L  p.  79- 

^paasllli,  adv. :  Lat. :  here  and  there,  in  many  places,  in 
many  passages. 

1808  Our  readers  may  find  abundance  of  this. ..in  these  volumes  tam'm : 
Bdin.  Rtv,,  Vol.  >,  p.  474.  1821  I'll  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic 
is  I  From  Aristotle>a»i)M :  Byron,  Dtn  7i«ui,  iii.  cxt  1846  he  stood  at 

the  conqueror's  side  in  all  his  elonous  fields,  and  is  honorably  mentioned  in  the 
"Dispatches"  Au""'s  Ford,  Haiulik.  Sfdm,  Pt.  i.  p.  393. 
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passing  measure:  Eng.  fr.  It>    See  passameasnre. 

*passport  {J.JL),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr./<ww/<7r/,= 'pass-har- 
bour' :  a  license  to  travel  in  a  foreign  country ;  hence,  by  ex- 
tension, a  license  to  pass  in  or  out  of  a  town ;  also,  metaph, 

1631  send  me  j"  lettres  of  passepoR  for  my  said  secteuire;  Dukb  op 
Albany,  u  Elhs'  Ong,  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  i.  No.  cv.  p.  187  (1846).  1646 

hB  sowldiers,  covenauntuge  with  the  Normans  for  ftee  pasporte:  Tr.  Pdydm 
y*n(ift  Enf.  Hist,.  VoL  1.  p.  276  (1846).  1646  so  that  now  ther  resteth 

nothing  to  be  don,  but  their  paspourte  and  redy  dispatch  from  you :  Earl  op 
?S2S^' J°.P'"'  ^'*-  '■'"■J  3rf  Ser.,  Vol.  III.  Na  ccclxv.  p.  s86  (1846). 
1667  a  ditiGcate  or  panport:  Rarhan,  Cap.,  ch.  iv.  in  Awdelay's  Fmt.  yag., 

f>.  37(i869X  1684  I  cannot  retume  without  a  spedall  licence  or  passport 

rom  hun;  R.  Scott,  Din,  Witch,,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  v.  p.  136.  1691  some  con- 

demned to  dye  for  goinge  without  passporte  for  Enghtod:  Conimcsby,  Sitet  of 
RotUH,  Camiea  Misc.,  Vol.  1.  p.  30(1847)-  i>ef.  1613  suffer  no  man  to 

letum  but  by  pasport  from  the  President  and  Counsel :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wts., 
p.  xxxvu.  (1884),  1630  He  had  found  means  also  to  have  a  pamort  Aom  the 
Port  of  the  Grand  Signor:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavt's  Hiil.  Counc.  Trtnt,  p.  xcv. 
(1676X  1643  Travaile  all  the  World  over  without  a  Pas.<eport :  Howell, 

V  ^'  n    •  ^'"''•'  P-  *9  ('S69)-  1666  I  was  commanded  to  go  with  him  to 

the  Holland  Ambassador,  when  he  was  to  slay  for  his  passport:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  416  (1872).  1703  And  therefore  his  Majesty  hath  ievoked...adl 

permissions  pass^rts,  safe  guards:  In  Tindal's  Contin.  Rapin,  VoL  i.  p.  550/3 
(i7S>X  1776  The  pass-port  to  initiation  was  an  occult  formulary;  R.  Chand- 
ler, Trm.  Grtrct,  p.  182.  1846  To  play  the  guitar  is  a  pasqion  into  sodeiy 
and  an  element  of  success  amatory  and  political;  FoRO,  Handbk.  Stain,  Pt,  L 
p.  190. 

passy  measure:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  passameasure. 

^pasticcio,  sb.:  It,  lit.  'a  pie':  a  medley,  a  farrago;  in 
music,  a  continuous  composition  made  up  of  portions  of 
various  works;  in  painting,  a  work  professedly  imitating  the 
style  of  another  artist. 

1763  our  operas  begin  tomorrow  with  a  pasticcio,  full  of  my  most  favourite 
songs:  HoR.  Waltole,  Letlert,  VoL  1.  p.  213  (1857).  1787  I  foisee  that 

my  Letten  will  be  lifatticcio,  a  mere  hoiehfouh:  P.  Beckpohd,  Lttt./r.  Hal., 
VoL  L  p.  7  (1805X  1846  now  it  is  a  pasticcio  which  will  never  please  any; 

Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  353.  1889  Weber's  eariy  open  'Sylvana''. 
as  It  now  stands  is  little  better  than  tLpattiuio:  Atktnaum,  Aug.  10,  p.  203/1. 

pastilla,  .f^. :  Sp. :  a  small  cake. 
1616  (See  aleorsa). 

*past01e,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  cake  of  aromatic  paste,  to  be 
burnt  slowly  as  a  perfume  or  disinfectant;  also,  a  round,  flat 
lozenge.    Anglicised  as  pastil  {±  =.). 

1847  lu  rooms  and  pas.sages  steamed  with  hospital  smells,  the  drug  and  the 
pastille  striving  vainly  to  overcome  the  effluvia  of  mortality:  C  Bronte,  yam 
Eyre,  ch.  ix.  [DaviesJ  1848  making  believe  to  puff  at  a  narghile,  in  which 
however,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies,  only  a  fragrant  pastille  was  allowed  to  smoke : 
Thackeray,  Voh,  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  xvL  p.  171  (1879).  1878  Kate  bums  a 

pastille  before  his  portrait  every  day :  Geo.  Eliot,  Doh,  Doronda,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xx. 
p.  166. 

*pastor  {J.Z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Tt. pasto{u)r,  or  fr.  Lat 
pastor,=^a.  shepherd',  'a  herdsman',  noun  of  agent  \.o pascere, 
= 'to  feed'. 

t.    a  herdsman  or  shepherd,  the  guardian  of  a  flock. 

abL  1378  Jit  it  were  to  speke  more  of  )>is  pastoure  to  }yae  to  pes  sheep ; 
WvcLip,  Dt  OJSc,  Pait.,  ch.  xxl.  in  F.  D.  Mauhew's  Unprmttd  Eng.  Wks.o/ 
^y^if<  P-  438  (1880).  1487  Jacob  was  a  pastour  or  a  shepeherd :  Caxton, 

Book  of  Good  Afannm.iig.  i  i  »».  1666  hu  office  beinge  the  cheefe  pastoure 
of  goddes  flocke;  R.  Eden,  Drcades,  Sect  i.  p.  56  (1885X  1616   The 

Turkisk  tongue  is  loftie  in^und,  but  poore  of  it  selfe  in  substance;  for  being 
originally  the  Tartarian,  who  were  needy  ignorant  pastors,  they  were  constrained 
to  Dorxow  their  termes  of  State  and  office  from  the  Ptnians:  Geo.  Sandys, 
Trm.,  p.  7a  (1632). 

2.  a  Christian  minister  in  charge  of  a  congregation  or  of 
several  congregations. 

abL  1486  your  spirituall  pastor  and  gouemer :  Hbnry  VII.,  in  Ellis'  Orig. 
Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  i.  No.  xlviL  p.  116  (1846).  bef.  1639  Neuertheles  they 

were  pastours,  for  they  establyshed  lawes  in  the  citie :  J.  Skelton,  ff^is. ,  Vol.  1. 
p.  203  (1843)1  IBSl  the  pastors  and  curates  dyd  wynke  at  sucbe  recreations: 

Elvot,  Gov€rno*r,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xix.  VoL  i.  p.  207  (1880).  1686  Hypiaus 

pastour  of  .s.  nichoUs  parisshe  in  Hambourg :  G.  Jov.  Apol,  to  W.  Tindaie.  p.  4 
(1883).  1669   he  was  prayed  to  helpe  the  Church  that  was  without  an  head 

and  a  pastour:  Grafton,  Ckron.,  Hen.  I.,  an.  10,  p.  36.  1886  I  will  not 

speake  of  pastors,  which  naue  only  the  bare  name,  neuer  executing  ought  which 
apertaineth  to  their  charge :  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  Potit.  Ditc.  0/  Truth,  ch.  xL 
p.  181.  1600  a  Pastor  set  ouer  a  congregation :  R.  Cawdrav.  Trtat,  0/ 

Similitt,  p.  361.  1630  Oergy  and  Pastoun :  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hist, 

Counc.  Trtnt,  Bk.  IL  p.  123  (1676X  1641   for  wherein,  or  in  what  Woric,  is 

the  office  of  a  prelate  excellent  above  that  of  a  pastor?  Milton,  Ch,  G<nt,, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  93  (i8oi)i  1663  he  had  there  had  a  conference 
with  some  of  our  Pastors,  concemiog  the  Holy  Scripture ;  J.  Davies,  Ambtusa* 
dart  Trav.,  Bk.  L  p.  8  (1669X  1689  Let  me  die,  if  I  had  not  ratliertalk 

with  thee,  than  dnnk  with  our  Pastor :  R.  L'Estrancb,  Tr.  Eratmut  ul, 
Cotlofu,,  p.  144. 

pastora,  sb.:  Sp.:  a  shepherdess. 

1613  she  that  goes  vp  and  downe  these  plaines  and  hils  among  vs  b  the 
babite  of  a  Pastora:  T.  Skelton,  Tr.  Dan  Quixott,  PL  IL  ch.  iv.  p.  83. 
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*paitonle,  x^. :  It:  Mus.:  a  composition  with  soft,  simple 
themes,  in  imiution  of  the  style  of  rustic  airs ;  an  idyUic 
opera  or  cantata. 

17M  PASTORALE,  U  an  Air  compoted  after  a  very  >weet,  easy,  gentle 
Manner,  in  Imitation  of  those  Airs  wbidi  Sliepherds  are  nipposed  to  play :  Siort 
Exilic.  tfF»r.  Wdt.  in  Mm.  Sit. 

pastourelle,  s6. :  Fr. :  one  of  the  figures  of  a  quadrille. 

pasvolan:  Fr.    See  passerolant. 

patsca,  sd. :  Sp.  and  Port. :  a  dollar,  a  patacoon ;  a  dollar 
of  BraziL 

1830  the  other  coins,  are  iht  faiaca  rtrda,  at  current  dolUr;  which  Is  equal 
to  three  of  ours  in  Italy:  the  /ataea  dUca,  an  ideal  nu>ney,  equivalent  to  two 
hundred  mfri:  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr,  Sif.  Pananti,  p.  249  (snd  Ed.X 

pataoheL  Fr.  and  Sp. ;  patacho,  Port :  sb.:  a.  tender-ship, 
an  advice-boat 

IMS  other  smal  ships,  Pataxoa,  yt  came  to  serve  as  messengers  from  place 
to  place:  Tr.  /,  Com  LimcluitH's  Vty.,  Blc  i.  Vol.  11.  p.  J09  (1S85).  U98 
ZaDiaes,  Pataches  or  other  small  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Fleete:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Veyagts,  Vol.  1.  p.  6oi.  1860   I  want  to  get  off  by  xhtfatacht  to to- 

morrow at  daybreak:  Omv  a  Wttk,  June  9,  p.  359/1. 

^patacoon  {-L  —  n),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  patacon :  a  Spanish 
silver  coin  worth  about  \s.  %d.  English. 

1846  I  do  not  see  how  she  could  support  a  war  long  to  any  purpose  if  Castile 
were  quiet,  unless  souldiers  would  be  contented  to  take  doves  and  pepper^»>ms 
for  pattacoones  and  pistoles:   Howxll,  Litt.,  11.  xviii.    [R.J  1673  two 

Patacoons:  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Low  Coutitr,^  p.  17.  1711  pay  between  them  a 

milUon  of  patacoons  to  the  king  of  Portugal:  Swift,  Wkt.,  p.  439/s  (1869)- 

patamar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  a  foot-post,  a  courier.     Obs. 

1698  There  are  others  that  are  called  Patamares,  which  serue  onlie  for 
Messengers  or  Posts:  Tr.  7.  Van  LiHtchaUn't  Voj.,  78.  [Yule]  1606  The 
eight  and  twentieth,  a  Pattemar  told  that  the  Governor  was  a  friend  to  us  only 
in  shew,  wishing  the  PortugalU  in  our  roome:  Hawks,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrimt^ 
>.  60s  (1695).    [».]  1673  After  a  month's  Suy  here  a  Patamar  (a  Foot 

Post)  from  Ftrt  St.  Gnrgt  made  us  sensible  of  the  Dutch  being  gone  from  thence 
to  Ceylon :  FitVBR,£. /wfia,  36  (1698).    lit.}  1768  Yesterday  returned  a 

Pattanutf  or  express  to  our  Jew  merchant  from  Aleppo:  E.  Ives,  voyagt.  397 

patamar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pattamar. 

patata:  Sp.    See  potato. 

Patavinity  (,—  —  J.  —  =^^  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Lat  Patavinitas: 
provincialism  in  diction,  such  as  was  ascribed  to  the  Latin 
historian,  Livy,  a  native  of  Patavium  (Padua). 

1767  Bmtyc.  Brit. 

patchaw:  Pers.    See  padlBhah. 

patchouli,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  scent  prepared  from  patcha-leaf  or 
pntcb  (g.  z/.). 

1866  Our  Brinvillicr*  poison  ns  with  (latchouli  paper,  and  sub  us  with  a 
crowquill:  OuiDA,  .f/mMMtfrv,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  0.  1871  a  species  of  moss 

that  smells  like  patchouli :  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  Nut  Trihutarut,  ch.  xL  p.  185. 

patchuk:  Anglo-Ind.    See  costo  dtilce. 
*p&te,  sb. :  Fr. :  paste,  porcelain  paste;  p&te  tendre,  soft 
porcelain  paste. 
*plM,sb.:  Fr. :  pie,  pasty,  patty ;  esp.  pdt/ de/oie  gras. 

1789  At  Amiens  we  saw  the  6ne  cathedral,  and  eat  pat^  de  perdix  ['of 
partridge']:  Gray,  LttUrt,  No.  xx.  VoL  i.  p.  38  (1819X  1768  a  Cbevdier 

de  Sl  Louis  selling  ^</t:  Stkrhb,  Stntimtnt.  youm.,  Wks.,  p.  444(i83oX 
1818  May  have  our  full  fling  at  their  tatmit  anfl  fAUt:  T.  Moors,  Ftt 


Family,  p.  83.  1828  an  oyster /4//:  Lord  Lytton,  Ptlk^m,  ch.  xxilL  p.  6e 
(1859).  UiiM  HavesomeofthispAt<,  Chief!  Thackeray,  iVnooMim,  Vol.  II. 
ch.  xxi.  p.  343  (1879).  1668  people  fed  him  with  pAU  and  champagne: 

A.  TROIXon,  Thru  CItrkt,  VoL  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  187.  1666  helping  himsdf  to 

some  Strasbourg  pAK:  Ocida,  Stmtkman,  Vol.  l  ch.  t.  p.  10.  1873  the 

ham,  salmon,  plt<s-tiuffies  ['flavored  with  tniflles'),  mushrooms,  green  peas: 
Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p  138. 

*pftt4  de  foie  gias,  phr. :  Fr. :  pasty  of  fatted  (goose) 
liver,  Strasburg  pie. 

1838  reaching  across  the  table  to  help  myself  to  the  fM  de  frit  trot :  Lord 
Vmoti.PtOuun,  ch.  viE  p.  18  (18S9X  1883  the  fatt.dt-/m-rrat  owes  its  excel- 
lence to  the  diseases  ofthe  wretched  animal  which  furnishes  it:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  58, 
p.  337.  1848  At  a  giand  diplomatic  dinner  given  by  his  chief,  he  had  startea 
up,  and  declared  that  a/d//  dt/oitgnu  was  pouooed:  Tmacksrav,  ^om.  Fair, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xii.  p.  i26(i87aX  1878  I  can't  tttf&tidt/oitgrm:  Gbo.  Euot, 
Dan,  Deronda,  Bk.  vi.  en.  xlviiL  p.  441. 

pateca,  Port. ;  pategne,  Fr.  fr.  Port. :  .r^. :  an  East  Indian 
water-melon,  Cucurbita  Citrullus. 

1686Therearealio/'aAyiir>,orWater-Melonsinabundance:Tr.  Tavtmitt't 
Tm.,  Vol.  n.  pl  8a 

patel,  potail,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind./a/«/,  Mahr./a/tV: 
a  hereditary  head-man  of  a  \rillage  in  India. 

1808  Vou  may  release  the  patel  of  Korget  Corayganm :  Wellington,  Ditf., 
Vol.  u.  p.  899  (1844).  1836  the  potail  wa*  awed  ^  the  sanctity  of  the  goasdn's 
chancier;  Hocicucy,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch.  xl  p.  116  (i884)w 


PATERNOSTER 

^patella,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  small  patera'  {q.  v.) :  the  knee-cap; 
a  small  flat  dish. 

1843  gently  to  chafe  tixtaltlla  (knee-pan):  Barham,  Ingoidt.  Ltg.,  p.  ai6 
(1865). 

patelleo,  patello,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  p<Uela :  a  large 
.flat-bottomed  barge  used  on  the  Ganges. 

1686  we  found  divers  great  Patellos  taking  in  their  Uding  for  Pananai 
Hedges,  Diary,  Jan.  6.  [Yule]  1860  The  Putelee  (or  Kutora),  or  Bagga^ 
boat  of  Hindostan,  is  a  very  large,  flat-bottomed,  clinker-built,  nnwieldy4ookuig 
piece  of  rusticity :  C.  Grant,  if  wW  Lift  in  Btngai,  p.  6.    [>^.] 

*pater,  sb. :  Lat. :  (a)  father.  Pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  Eng.  skater,  the  word  is  used  coUoouially  by  persons 
who  think  papa  vulgar,  and  father  too  homely.  Also,  {b) 
short  for  paternoster  {g.  v.). 

a.  1603  neither  shall  there  be  any  succession  by  birth  or  blood,  to  any 
honor  office  or  magistracy  from  the  monarch  Pater  Generall  to  the  imn^r  Pater 
minister,  but  all  shall  goe  by  election  and  choice:  W.  Watson,  Qnedtiiett  ef 
Relig.  &•  State,  p.  331.  1883  The  pater  and  mater  are  away  ...so  we  can 

have  things  all  our  own  way:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Gelden  Calf,  VoL  1.  ch.  vl 

"^  '^  '  abt.  1376  [See  •'T*,  II.  a].  1840  I  will  order...thirty  Paten,  and 

thhty  Avet:  Barhah,  Ingeldt.  Leg,,  p.  46  (1879)1 

pater  patriae,  pL  pa,tre8  patriae, /Ar. :  Lat :  'father  of 
his  country',  a  title  applied  to  Cicero  after  his  suppression  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 

1666  For  after  that  the  princes  had  forsaken  suche  vertues  as  shulde  haue 
shyned  in  them,  as  to  bee  Patrtt  patria  (that  is)  the  fathers  of  theyr  countreys, 
and  that  in  the  place  hereof... :  R.  Eden,  Decadet,  Sect  iv.  p.  303  (iM%). 
1699  your  descent  from  a  father,  that  wa«  accounted  Pater  /atria  %  R.  Hak- 
luyt,  Voyagei,  Vol.  11.  sig.  *  4  r«.  bef:  1638 '  He  is  pater  patrite,  and  bis 

subjects  are,  but  a  little  more  remoted  sons:  Fslthah,  Retonee,  Pt.  IL  p.  143 
(1806X  1661  your  Soveraign  Goodness:  For  thereby  you  are  Pater  Patriec: 
Re/if.  Wettim. ,  p.  283  (1654X  1683  He  coven  to  be  stil'd  the  Pater  \  Patriee, 
or  at  least  SeUoatar:  T.  D.,  BuUef'i  GAett,  Canto  l  pt  <o.  be£  1716  South, 
Serm.,  Vol  v.  p.  64  (1737X 

*patera,  Lat  pL  paterae,  sb. :  Lat :  a  shallow  round  vase, 
like  a  saucer,  used  for  libations,  called  in  Greek  ^uiXn;  also, 
Arckit.  a  flat  round  ornament  in  bass-relief.    See  phuile. 

1668  Sacrificing ^a<<n>'r.  and  vessels  of  libation:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydrie- 
tapk.,;f.  39.  1699  Lamps,  Paterae,  and  other  Vessels  belongui^  to  the 

Sacrifices:  M.  Lister,  _^Mir«.  te  Paris,  f.  iii.  1733  Bacchus  leanmg  one 

Arm  upon  a  Stump,  with  a  Patera ;  Exquisitely  good :  Richardson,  Statttet, 
6^.,  in  Italy,  p.  117.  1784  he  could  easily  have  persuaded  them  that  a 

barber's  bason  was  an  Etrurian  Patera:  Smollett,  Ferd  Ct.  FatMam,  ch.  xxxii. 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  178  (1817X  1776  a  sphinx,  masks,  a  patera,  and  a  runnuw 

foliage  of  leaves:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Lettert,  Vol.  VL  p.  313  (1857).  1787 

Patera,  used  in  sacrifices ;  Lamps  in  abundanoe ;  and  little  jclius  bottles,  called 
Lacrimatori,  supposed  to  have  received  the  lean  they  shed:  P.  Beckford,  ArfIL 
fr.  ttoL,  VoL  I.  p.  170  (180s).  1830  some  antique  lamps  and  paters :  T.  S. 

Hughes,  Trav.  sn  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  47. 

paterero,  patarero  {j.-!L -),  sb. :  En|.  fr.  Sp.  pedrero:  a 
swivel-gun,  used  for  firing  off  stones,  old  iron,  &c 

1600  a  little  gunne  called  Petreia :  John  Porv,  Tr.  Ledt  Hist.  A/r,, 
Introd.,  p.4a  1700  The  ship  carried  U^  guns,  four-and-twentypatareroes, 
and  other  necessaries:  Tr.  Angela  *•  CarKs  Congo,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  t8o 
(1814).  1704  These  are  generally  mann'd  with  Moors,  well  Atm'd  with  small 
Arms,  having  five  or  six  Pattanroes:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  117.  1741 

at  this  signal  fire  was  put  to  24  Drakes,  and  to  several  Paleieroes  that  were  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  Cavern :  J.  Oiell,  Tr.  Toum^ftrtt  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  L 
p.  905.  1830  the  consuni  sound  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  paterarocs :  T.  S. 

HUGHES,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  39.  1833—3  a  small  flanking 

battery,  where  two  pateieroe*  were  placed  to  scour  the  pass:  Scott,  Pev.  Pea*, 
ch.  xvi.  p.  188  (i886)l  1866  I  can  see  the  brass  patararoes  glittering  on  her 

po<q>:  C.  Kingslsy,  Westward  Ho,  ch.  xix.  p.  336  (1889). 

*paterfoniiUas,  sb. :  Lat :  a  father  of  a  family. 

1436  LvDCATE,  p.  170.    [T.  L.  K,  Oliphant]  1609  It  wouM  make  the 

vintnen  believe  you  were  pater /amilias,  and  kept  a  house :  Dbkkbr,  Gntt 
Homhk.,  p.  163  (i8tal  1681  the  angels  and  men  do  make  up  one  family  into 
God,  whereof  Ctava  is  the  bead,  or  the  pater^/amiliai:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt., 
in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  i.  p.  159  (1861).  beC  1686  These 

things  premised,  and  fore-coDsidered,  arm  the  Mid  prudent  Philosophical  Pater 
Familsas,  to  find  his  House  laid  waste,  hb  Wife  murdered...his  Sons  hans'd: 
Otway,  Cheate  ^Scapta,  iL  p.  44.  1764  I  am  here  a  kind  of  Pater-familiae, 
with  all  my  little  Brood  of  Hens  and  Chickens  around  me :  Gray's  Inn  youmeU, 
Vol.  IL  p.  188  (1756)1  bef.  1863  poor  Emily,  and  Fanny,  and  Lucy,  who  have 
to  sit  by  and  see  patetfamiiiat  put  to  the  torture  I  Thackeray,  Rottndahont 
Papers,  f.  30  (.te79). 

^paternoster,  Late  Lat.  pi.  patemostri,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr. 
Lat. paler  fioster,=*o\iT  father':  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  called 
from  the  first  two  words  of  the  Latin  version. 

I.    the  Lord's  Prayer;  a  repetition  ofthe  Lord's  Prayer. 

bef.1300  For  poHfeJniessaulebidde  we  paternoster:  Vori  Bidding  Prater, 
in  Lay-Folks  Mais-Book,  v.  63  (1879).  abL  1330  [See  AT*  Maxla  3). 

1 . . .  And  |if  se  man  sealm-sang  ne  conne  .  ponnc  sinje  he  for  anes  dsges 
ftesten .  L.  Pater  noster .  and  swa  oft  bine  on  eoSsn  aatrecce :  In  Tbotpe's 
Ancient  Laws,  VoL  IL  p.  333  (1840).  1 . . .   'They  that  kan  not  rede  schal 

say  dayly  in  stede  of  matens  fourty  patemostres,  with  as  many  auea,  and  oo 
crede:  Addilitm  to  the  RnUs,  Aungier's  Syon  Monastery,  App.,  p.  364.  abc 
1380  but  late  lewid  freris  seie  four  &  twend  pater  nostris  for  matynes,  for  laudis 
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Mm.  forjirim^  dctca,'  vndRS  &  noon,  for  ccbe  of  bem  teuena  pucnionric 
wvcurm.  Rutt  rf  St,  Franeit,  cb.  u.  in  F.  D.  Matthew'i  Vntrinttd  Ettr. 
Wlu.  tf  WycH/,  p.  4t  (1880X  abt.  1400  (Sec  AT*  Kmrta  af  1480- 
40  Sytlhen  fy  pater  nouer  he  wille  ]M  tccbe,  |  As  criMc*  owne  poulet  otm 
sncbe:  Btit  «/  Curlatyt,  n.  145,  in  Bairn  Bk.,  p.  303  (Forairall,  1868X 
1401  l*te  me  laye  «  pater  natter  W>re  alle  the  sowles :  Caxton,  Rtynnrd  tht 
Fu,  ch.  xii.  p.  19  (1880).  1S08  For  Phylyp  Sparown  aoule,  |  Set  in  our  btde- 
nde,  J  Let  ts  now  whjnper  |  A  PaUr  imttr:  J.  Skblton,  Phjil.  S/anme,  385. 
Wb. ,  Vol.  1.  p.  6>  C'84j)l  1677  if  you  have  a  Pmlrmctlrr  spare  I  Then  shal 
nu  pray,  for  Saylen:  G.  Uaskoicne,  Slttl  Glat,  p.  79  (1868).  IBM  Nine 

hmxlred  Pattr  nntm  evay  day,  j  And  thrise  nine  hundred  Avtt  she  was  wont 
tosay:  SrsKS.,  F.  Q.,  i.  iU.  13.  1619  (See  •▼•,  II.  s].  1641  but  if  be 
voaid  conmeod  to  me  a  new  Pater-noster,  though  never  so  seemingly  holy,  he 
ihould  excuse  me  the  form  which  was  bis:  Milton,  Amimadv,,  wks.,  VoL  i. 
p.  170  (i8o6)l  16M  all  our  PaUr  Mctttr  /'<tmi/<,  (that  say  nothing  oftner, 

and  menne  nothing  seldomer,  than.  Thy  will  be  done.):  R.  Whitixjck,  Zccttmia, 
pi  45.  —  indeed  far  more  frwvaUnt,  than  those  VtrMl  Pattr-tutttr-Mcntm 
otter  over  a  Btad-rmUe^  like  a  Sea  matit  touHtUng  UMt  (so  long,  vou  may  look 
forooeof  lhey4«i/>^^M&rattheeodofit):  i j.,  p.  349.  189M>  Wi 

bat  hoDOor  you  with  nasaes,  |  And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pi 
BraON,  Mtrt,  Mattitrt,  Ixatx. 

2.  a  devil's  paternoster,  i.e.  an  evil  grumbling  or  mut- 
tering. 

abt.  18M  cmccba  and  muimure  prively  for  veray  dcapit ;  which  wordes  they 
call  the  divels  PtUtr  nttUr,  though  so  be  that  the  divel  bad  never  Pattr  nmUr, 
bat  that  lewad  foUce  yeven  it  swiche  a  name :  Ch avcer,  Ptnonu  Talt,  C.  T.,  , 
f.  s4o(i856X         1614  What  devills  pater  noster  is  this  be  is  saying  t  what  saist 
tbaahaaestmant   Tr.  Ttrma.    INaics] 

3.  time  occupied  by  the  recitation  of  a  paternoster  (i). 

1B4S  it  muste  remaine  iher  but  a  I>ater  nosier  whyle  or  a  Uile  more :  Tra- 
foxav,  Tr.  Vig^t  Chirurr.,  fob  cxxxxiii  to/s.  1068  the  space  of  a  Paltr 

metUr:  W.  Wakdb,  Tr.  Aitau'iSeer.,  Pt.  i.  fol.  97  r'.  1S61  let  it  so  abyde 

the  space  ofhalfe  a  Pater  neater:  Hollvbush,  Aiottte.,  foL  3  f.  U98 

u  eveiie  bil,  ttonie  Rocke  or  bole,  almost  within  a  Pater  noster  length,  wee 
found  a  Carved  Pagode:  Tr.  7.  yait  LnucMottn't  ytn.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  I.  p.  306 
(iB8sX  IBM  the  Space  ofa  PaUr  Noittr :  A.  M.,  Tr.  Caitlhmefi  Bk. 

fkfikktiy  4/<-  1633  be  staid  not  with  me  scarce  a  Patti-notttr  while: 

Habu,  Tr.  AUmiuit  Lift  o/GutmiM,  Pt.  11.  Bk.iLch.ix.  p.  188. 

4.  one  of  the  large  beads  in  a  rosary  of  the  Latin  Church, 
at  which  in  the  telling  of  the  beads  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in 
Latin)  is  repeated— which  large  beads  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  ten  smaller  ones ;  a  rosary. 

bet  UOO  Atom  bis  hire  pater  noster:  LuUl  uth  Strmim,  Cotton  MS., 
CtSt;  A  ix.  fob  349.  abt.  1400  be  bathe  abouten  his  Nelcke  300  Perlea 

oneat,  gode  and  grete,  and  knotted,  as  Pater  Nostres  here  of  Amber:  Tr. 
MatmimUt  Vtyagt^  ch.  xviiL  p.  197  (1839).  14T0  Item,  a  payie  bedes  of 

cocall  with  patemostiu  of  silver  and  gilt :  Patttn  Lttttn,  Vol.  III.  No.  853, 
pbS7s(i874X  1S88  great  store  of  yo/fnuv/nv  or  beads,  made  of  paltrie 

gli^:  T.  HiCKOCic,  Tr.  C.  Frtdtrulft  Voy.,  foL  38  V.  1600  Monardta 

calklh  these  roots.  Beads  or  Pattr  tustn  of  Santa  Htttna;  R.  Hakluvt, 
Vtyara,  Vol.  ill.  p.  271.  1604  Some  [pearls]  they  call  Ave  Marias,  being 

like  lae  small  giaines  of  beades;  others  are  Pater  Nosteis,  being  bigger:  E. 
GuHSTOH,  Tr.  jyAcctta's  Hist.  W.  India,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  327  (1880). 
1608  so  countiiig  as  an  old  woman  her  Pater  HMten  Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVks., 
p.  slflSSaX  1648  they  found  a  Portmantle,  wherein  were  Popish  Paternosters 
and  Bcaaet:  Ctrtaine  InftrmatioHe,  A-c,  No.  14,  p.  137.  1894  the  smaller 
beads  weie  black  oak,  and  those  indicating  the  pater^noeter  oi  silver:  Scott, 
RtigaxHtUt,  LcL  iv.  p.  38  (1886X 

5.  a  fishing-line  set  with  hooks  and  shot  at  regular 
intervals. 

Ij^l  hercjt  that  paternoster  as  you  gave  me  to  rig  up :  C  KiKGSLKV,  Yemtt, 
cb.  iit.    [Davies] 

'■••^liaTa  |M9i{|iaT%  phr. :  Gk. :  sufferings  (are)  lessons. 
Herodotus,  I,  207. 

1619  That  which  hath  beene  said  of  old,  votf^fiaTa  fw^fiaro,  Nocuments 
are  Documents,  appeares  here  in  our  Psalmist :  Pukchas,  Mitreutmtu,  cb.  L 

*pafhoa,  J^. :  Gk.  trdA>r,='suffering', 'emotion', 'feeling': 
the  expression  of  emotion,  a  quality  or  power  which  excites 
the  tenderer  emotions,  such  as  pity  and  compassion;  feeling, 
{^rarely)  suffering.    See  ethOB. 

1680  And  mik,  a  very  poetical  wotet:  E.  Kikke,  in  Sfem.  Ske*.  Col, 
Maye,  Gkiise,  Wks.,  p.  463/3  (i860).  1646  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  paidon  this 
people  I"  It  was  a  vehement  naihos:  "If  tbou  wilt  pardon  it!"  Dr.  Wbst- 
FEILO,  Z'isr.^  p.  13^.  [T.l  1668  there  is  a  ceruin  gavety  in  their  Comedies, 
and  PatkM  m  theu-  more  serious  Plays:  Drydbn,  £ss.  Dram.  Po,,  Wks.,  VoL  i. 
p. ao(i70iX  bef.  1716  South,  Serm.,  Vol.  v.  p.  59 (1737).  bef.  1789  But 
fin  their  purse,  our  Poet's  work  is  done,  ]  Alike  to  them,  by  Pathos  or  by  Pun; 
PorE,  Imil.  H»r.,  Bk.  IL  Ep.  i.  395.  1743  What  Patkat  in  the  Dale\  \  Apt 
Wonts  dm  strike :  E.  YouNC,  Nij^t  TkougkU,  v.  p.  86  (1773).  1798  in  a 
style  of  the  highest  pathos,  a  style  totally  dissimilar  from  his  tisual  manner: 
^iiceA  t/  Ditttngmtked  PerjBnSt'n.  pi  31X  1881  I  grant  the  power  of 
pathos,  and  of  gold:  Byron,  Don  Jnan,  v.  xlix.  183S  the  profound  tender- 
ness and  simple  pathos  which  alternated  with  the  lofty  soaring  or  dazsling  imagery 
of  Us  style :  Jbttrst,  Eaayt,  VoL  i.  p.  366  (1844X  1887  having  delivered 
Mr.  Weller  senior  le-fiUed 


this  parental  advice  with  great  pathos. 


his  pipe: 


DiciCENS,  Pietwiei,  ch.  xx.  p.  305.  18 . .  Shall  sharpest  pathos  blight  us, 

[  all  I  Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will:  Tbnuvson,  Leve  &•  Dniy, 

[,  with  admirable  pathos  and  biunour, 

,  Pendennit,  VoL  I.  ch.  v.  p.  51  (1879X 


kaowiiig  all  |  Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  « 
Wks.rVoI.  11.  p.  88  (18861  1860  he  sang,  witi 
those  wonderful  Irish  ballads:  Thackbrav,  Pern 

patiiia,  sb.:  Lat.,  'a  broad  shallow  dish  or  pan':  an  in- 
crustation formed  on  bronze  by  the  effects  of  weather  or  of 
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burial  in  the  ground;  the  surface  alteration  of  marble  which 
has  been  long  buried  in  the  ground ;  any  surface  alteration 
produced  by  time  on  objects  of  decorative  art 

1748  I  wish  you  couM  see  bim  making  i(|uibs...brotued  over  with  a  patina  of 
gunpowder:  HoR.  WALPOts.  Letten,  Vol.  11.  p.  133  (1857).  1788  he  looks 

much  older,  and  has  the  bronse  of  a  patina:  1^.,  Vol.  viii.  p.  408  (i8;8).  1840 
The  peasants  polish  them  bright  ana  rub  off  the  precious  bloom,  the  patina  and 
Bmgo,  the  sacred  nut  of  twice  ten  hundred  years :  Ford.  Handik,  S/atn,  Pt.  I. 
p.3£4. 

'*patio,  s6. :  Sp. :  a  courtyard. 

1883  built  in  tbe  Moorish  style,  rouivd  patioa,  or  courts:  W.  Irving,  AI- 
kamira,  p.  it8.  184B  Andaludao  bouses  are  on  an  Oriental  plan,  not  tulike 
PompeiL  Tbe  court-yard,  Patie,  is  an  im/tmhim:  Ford,  Handik.  S*am, 
Pt.  1.  p.  I  j8.  *187S  In  the  ofm-tit  iatit  doien*  slept  on  chairs :  Timte, 

Oct.  4,  p.  4/6.    [St.] 

p&tisseile,  sb. :  Fr. :  French  pastry. 

1768  He  had  a  little  wife,  be  said,  whom  he  loved,  who  did  the  patiuerie : 
Sterne,  Sentiment,  ycum,^  Wks.,  p.  44^  (1S39).  1828  The  young  gour- 

mands anpeared  to  be  luxunating  in  a  vision  01  'padsaeiie' :  Hamman,  p.  44. 
1846  wmle  French  fAtiaerU  is...full  of  mvention  and  jam :  Ford,  Handak. 
Spain,  Pt.  It.  p.  738. 

'"patois,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  dialect,  a  local  rustic  variety  of  a 
language. 

1643  Besidea  the  yarrtH  and  Pateix  Dt  several  provinces,  I  understand  no 
less  than  six  Languages:  StR  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  Pt.  11.  |  viii.  Wks., 

Vol.  II.  p.  436  (1853).  1787  TbfUng         -       . 

Italian:  P.  BscKroRD,  Lttt.fr.  Ital^  Vo..  . 
language  is  in  the  fatoii  of  fraud :  Burks, 

1810  that  convenient /a/0ii  which  formerly  t 

living  language :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  17,  p.  336.  1831  their  language  tbe  most 
infernal /a<«u  that  you  can  imagine:  Shbllsv,  in  Moore's  BjrrM,  Vol.  V.  p.  tso 
(1833X  1880  their  fierce  oaths  and  loud  ejaculations,  uttered  in  a  nonhem 

fatoit:  Lord  Lvtton,  Rienti,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  L  p.  36/3  (1848).  1886  Jabbering, 
in  a  patois  of  Esquimaux  and  English,  our  mutual  news:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic 
Ex/liir.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  x.  p.  loo,  1881  who,  indeed,  sometimes  only  inade  use 
ofa  regular >a/au:  Grcv.  Philumorb,  Uncle  Z.,  ch.  iL  p.  14. 

patola,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay,  and  Caawctss paffuda : 
silk-cloth. 

1614  PatoUaa:  Pbvton,  in  Purchas' />nirr»>M.  i.  sjo  (i630i  [Vule]  1663 
Satint,  TaffatM,  Pttttai,  Ctmmtriandt,  Omtt,  of  Gold  and  snk,^hicb  Women 
commonly  make  use  of  to  cover  their  Faces  withall:  J.  Davus,  Tr.  Mimdtttit, 
Bk.1.  p.  66(1669). 

patoun,  sb.:  £ng.  fr.  Yx.pdton:  a  bolus  ;  but  see  petnn. 
Rare. 

1699  (of  smoking)  tbe  making  of  the  Pattua  t  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Mtat  out  of 
kit  Hum.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  143  (1616X 

patrafia,  sb.:  Sp. :  a  tale  of  Spanish  folk-lore. 

184B  Dr.  Latxlner  in  his  cyclopedic  compilations  has  repeated  these  absurd 
PatraHeu:  Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  ti.  p.  906. 

patres  waaaA^^phr. :  Lai. :  'fa:thers  enrolled'  or  'fathers 
(and)  enrolled  men',  title  of  the  Senate  of  Ancient  Rome. 

1BT9  tbe  naturall  Rohahs  call  them  PtUrti  Comcrifti:  North,  Tr.  Plw 
torch,  pb  96  (1613X 

patres  patriae:  Lat.    See  pater  patriae. 

patria  potestas,/^^.:  Lat.:  'father's  power',  the  almost 
unlimited  dominion  and  control  over  his  family  exercised 
by  a  citizen  of  Ancient  Rome. 

1886  It  is  tbe  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  grant  to  fathers  over  their 
children  the  tatrtatotatat  in  full  force :  J.  F.  Davis,  CUnett,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vL 
p.  303.  1888  The  more  particular  reference  here  is  to  some  of  M<=Lennan's 

fundamental  doctrines  on  caste  systems,  tbe  patria  pottsttu,  and  inter-tribal  re- 
lations gencnlly ;  Acadtmy,  Nov.  27,  p.  317/1. 

patrico,  sb. :  Romany :  the  head  of  a  gipsy  encampment. 

1067  these  two  names,  a  larkeman  and  a  Patrico,  b^  in  the  old  briefe  of 
vacaboiids :  Harhan,  Cov.,  ch.  xv.  in  Awdelay's  Frat,  Vag.,  p.  60  (1869X 
1614  You  are  the  Patrico  t  are  you?  the  Patriarch  of  tbe  cutpursest  B.  JoNSON, 
Bart.  Fair,  iL  6,  Wks.,  VoL  ii.  (1631X 

^pattaniar,  patamar,  pattimar,  j^. :  Anglo-Ind.:  a  fast- 
sailing  lateen-rigged  coasting-vessel  on  the  west  coast  of 
India. 

1800  I  take  the  opportunity  of  the  denatch  of  a  Pattamar  boat  from  hence 
to  send  you  a  quadruplicate  of  a  letter :  Wblunctok,  Suppl.  Dtsp.,  VoL  11. 
PL  34.  (1858X 

pattamar,  pattemar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  patamar. 

pattara  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  pitarrah. 

pattarero:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  paterero. 

pau :  Maori.    See  pah. 

paa(»i  verba,  phr. :  Lat. :  few  words.  Sometimes  verba  is 
omitted. 

1088   Sir,  I  do  invite  ytm  too;  you  diall  not  say  me  nay:  pauca  verba: 
'    '     '     '  IBM  and— pauca,  there's  enough: —/fm.  K., 

77—2 
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PAUCAS  PALLABRIS 


n.  I,  83.  1673  Look  you  Mrs.  TitM, /attea  ver6a,  tin  tbort  and  the  lonf 

on  't  it,  I  have  bad  a  very  great  aBTcction  for  you :  Shadwell,  Miser,  ii.  p.  ai. 
18M  'PaKca  viria,  enough,'  he  laid:  J.  Pavm,  CM/Uent.  Agtui,  di.  xviii. 
p.  t3& 

paucas  pallabris.    See  pocas  palabras. 

paugaia.    See  pangaia. 

panl,  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  Paul:  a  iiaolo  (^.v.))  >»  Italian  silver 
coin,  named  after  a  pope,  Paul,  worth  about  ^  or  td. 
English. 

1787  A  coach  costs  ten  pauU  a  day,  Immia  mtmo  included :  P.  Bbckford, 
Lttt./r.  lUU.,  Vol.  I.  p.  449  (1805).  1831  made  at  least  five  hundred  good 

tecchini,  |  But  nendi  so  last,  she  has  not  now  a  paul :  Bvkoh,  Dun  J^tan,  iv, 
Ixxxiv.  1880   generally  amused  himself  with  practice  at  a  five  paul  piece : 

J.  Galt,  Li/e  e/BjrroH,  p.  144.  18M  with  three  pauls'  worth  of  wines  and 

victuals  the  hungneat  ha*  enough:  Thackeray,  Ntwamut,  Vol  I.  cb.  xxxv. 
p  408  (1879). 

paulo  mijdra  can&mns,  pkr. :  Lat :  let  us  sing  of  some- 
what loftier  (themes).    Virg.,  Eel.,  4,  I. 

1619   Pdkchas,  ^iCTvcMMtKr,  ch.  Ixi.  p.  611,  1743  And  if  we  find  any 

real  symptoms  of  his  prudent,  faithful,  and  (I  had  almost  said)  prophetic  specula- 
tions, regarding  either  himself,  or  the  vast  consequences  of  his  employments,  we 
shall  lay  hold,  and  malce  the  best  we  can  of  them,  and  say  with  VirgU, — "  paulo 
majora  canarous":  R.  Nokth,  Livt  0/ Norths,  Vol  11.  p.  354  (181^.  1813 
we  will  now,  '  paulo  majora,'  prattle  a  little  of  literature :  Bvron,  in  Moore's 
i^i^.  Vol.  IL  p.  330  (iSjaX  1860  Hvntnaai—^^iUlomajerucaiiasmu: 

Ones  a  Wetk,  July  14,  p.  70/1. 

paun :  Anglo-Ind.    See  itawn. 

pannchw^,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr. 
kind  of  river-boat. 

abt.  1760  PontoMsys,  Guard-boaU:  Grose,  Vtyagt,  Gloss.  [Yule]  1780 
The  Paunchways  are  nearly  of  the  same  general  construction  [as  budgerows],  with 
this  difference,  that  the  greatest  breadth  is  somewhat  further  af^,  and  the  stem 
lower:  W.  HoiwES,  rfMf.  iw /«</<<i,  39(1793).  [i».]  1790  Mr.  Bridgwater 
was  driven  out  to  sea  in  a  common  paunchway:  Cakutia  Monlkfy  Rev.,u  ^  \ib.\ 

'"pauper,  sb.:  Lat.  pauper,=^'pooT' :  a  poor  person,  one 
who  is  quite  destitute,  esp.  one  who  receives  support  from  the 
public  purse;  also,  attrib.    See  in  forma  pauperis. 

1766  And  paupers,  that  is  such  as  will  swear  themselves  not  worth  five  pounds, 
are  by  statute  11  Heiuy  VII.  a  13.  to  have  original  writs  and  sitbp<xnas  gjuHsi 
Blackstonb,  Comm,,  Blc  iii,  cb.  xxiv,  p.  40a  1833  he  classes  me  with  the 
paupen  and  mendicants  from  Scotland :  Scott.  Fartmus  o/Nigit,  ch.  iv.  (L.] 
18o7  she  would  take  in  needlework,  labour  in  the  fields,  heave  luillast  among  the 
coarse  pauper'girls  on  the  quay-pool:  C  KiNGSLEV,  Two  Ytars  AgOj  ch.  xxvt 

t.  459  (1877).         186i  where  the  pauper  dictated  terms  to  the  capiulist  I  G.  A. 
ALA,  Quite  AUnte,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  171.  1877  you  are  quite  sure  your 

_   _  "  "■  " ,  vl 

aupers 


Beng.  panshol:  a  light 


pauvre,  adj.  and  .r^. :  Fr. :  poor,  wretched,  sorry;  a 
pauper. 

bef.  1698  Pardon  your  fauvre  valet:  Gkibne,  Jas.  11^.,  iiL  s.  Wits., 
pi  904/1  (i8<i).  1768  I  think  that  he  is  a/aiirTra/W  ['subject'],  and  had 

better  have  stayed  at  home :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Se/wyn  ^  CoHtemfortsrigt, 
Vol.  II.  p.  341  (1S83).  1793  I  have  been  a  famn  miurabU  ever  since  I 

came  from  Eastham,  and  was  little  better  while  there:  Cowper,  Lett.,  p.  aSs 
(1884).  1883  it  is  not  entirelyout  of  pridethatwe>(iwvfvf  rrewMOM/rCghostsj 
live  so  very  retired :  Scott,  Quenl.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  31  (18S6X 

pavan,  paven,  pavian,  paviu,  sb. :  En^.  fr.  Vt.pavane:  a 
stately  dance  originated  in  Italy  or  Spain ;  tUso,  the  music 
for  such  a  dance. 

1081  In  stede  of  these  we  haue  now  base  daunses.  bargenettes,  pauyons, 
turgions  and  roundes:  Elvot,  Govemcttr,  Bit.  I.  ch.  xx.  [R.]        1845  ^liajrdes. 


ines,  to  lyi 
i's  Eng.  Fa 


■gg<s. 


o/Eng.  Foet.,  in  Haslewood's  £11^.  Poets  6-  Poesy^  Vol.  11.  p.  60  (1813)1  1689 
the  Italian  Pauan :  Puttenham,  Eug,  Foes,,  I.  xxiii.  p.  61  (1869).  bef.  1690 
her  request  is  to  haue  it  playe  pavens  and  f^lUardea  or  any  other  songe :  In  Ellis' 
Orig  Lett.vd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No.  ccccxxili.  p.  65(1846).  1696  A  Pauan  for 
the  Lute:  W.  Barley,  New  Bk,  <if  Tttiliture,  sig.  D  3  ro.  —  Pauen:  ih.,  sig. 
E  3  f^.    —  Pauin :  iA.,  sig.  P  1  &«.  1608  They  seem  to  dance  the  Sfanisk 

Asausv right:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  DuBartai,  Magnif ,  p.  7o(i6a8X  1633—4 
there  be  so  many  Spanish  tisvatus:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Timts  0/ 
yas.  /.,  Vol.  II.  p.  451  (1S48). 

paT^  sb. :  Fr. :  pavement,  paved  road,  street 

1764  there  is  business  for  every  night,  and  I  am  in  no  danger  of  being  on  the 
/Of/:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Seiwjm  ^  CoiUem^rtsries,  Vol.  L  p.  ara  (t88a). 
1768  setoff  upon  the/or^  in  AtUg^ulop:  Sterne,  Of»/fMr^fi/.  ytwn*.,  Wks.,p,4i9 
O839X  1780  We  were  again  upon  the  pav<  rattlmg  and  jumbling  along : 

BECKrORD,  ItiUf,  Vol.  L  p.  17  (1834).  1(30  in  so  numerous  a  body  of  men 

near  one  half  are  actually  on  the  pave  in  want  of  employment;  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trav,  in  Sicily,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  126.  1838  all,  even  to  the  ruggedne&s  of  the 
favf,  breathes  a  haugfatv  disdain  of  innovation:  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelhaut,  ch. 
xxiil  p.  63  (1859X  1830  he  was  occupied  in  playing  the  fine  gentleman  on  the 
>aW  of  the  metropolis :  E.  Blaquisrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Patumti,  p.  5  (and  Ed.).  1887 
The  o\i.pavis  are  beginning  to  give  way ;  J.  F.  CooPBR,  Europe,  VoL  IL  p.  315. 
1845  the  dislocating  pav£  of  France;  Ford,  Haudbk.  Spain,  Pl  i.  p.  17. 
1871  be  preferred  leaving  the  perils  of  the  trottoir  on  foot  to  those  of  the  fmt 
in  a  hackney  coach :  J.  C.  Young,  Mem.  C.  M.  Young,  VoL  L  ch.  iv. 


PAZAR 

pavesade,  pavisade,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  ¥r.  pavesade, 
pavoisadt:  "AnyTarguet-fence;  especially  that  of  Galleyes, 
whereby  the  slaues  are  defended  from  the  small  shot  of  the 
enemie"  (Cotgr.). 

1600  the  pavoisade  or  tortuse-fense :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  x.  p.  373. 
1 . . .  A  number  of  harquebusiera  drawn  up  ready,  and  chargM  and  all  covered 
with  a  pavesade,  like  a  galliot :  Cotton,  Tr.  Montaign€,  ch.  bodx.    [Davies] 

pavonazetto,  pavonazzo,  sb. :  It :  names  of .  several 
varieties  of  red  and  purple  marbles  and  breccias. 

1816  a  sarcophagus  of  pavonazzo  marble :  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculpt, 
p.  34$.  1886  The  octagonal  central  hall  is.. .enriched  with  broad  flights  of 

stain,  dados,  pilasters,  and  arch  mouldings  of  pavooazxo  marble :  Athcnrnnm, 
Oct.  a,  p.  440/1. 

pawl:  Anglo- Ind.    See  paL 

*pawn,  paun,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  pan :  betel  leaf 
(mixed  with  areca  nut,  lime,  &c.).    See  areca,  beteL 

1616  two  pieces  of  his  Pawne  out  of  his  Dish  :•  Sir  T.  Rob,  in  Punhaa' 
Pilgrims,  1.  <i76  (i6a5X    (yile)  1673  it  is  the  only  Indian  entertainment, 

commonly  called  Pawn :  Fryer,  E.  India,  140  (1698).    [i4.]  1776  on  the 

delivery  of  his  credentials  to  the  Governor  Creneral,  he  received  Paun  and  Ottar 
from  him :  Claim  0/ Roy  Rada  Churn,  3/1.  1803   Here  the  conference 

ended,  and  I  took  my  leave,  after  the  usual  compliments  of  attar  and  paun :  In 
Wellington's  Visp.,  Vol.  i.  p.  593(i844X  1838  fond  of  chewing  pawn: 

Asiatic  Costumes,  p.  88.  1U4  he  spit  from  his  mouth  the  pawn  that  he  had 

been  chewing :  Bahoo,  Vol.  IL  ch.  viii.  p.  14a.  1873  Ominous  silence  ensues, 
during  which  Native  chews  pan,  and,  perhaps,  the  cud  of  bitter  fancy :  Edw, 
Braddon,  Li/«  in  India,  ch.  vi  p.  314, 

pa'wuee,  .t^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind./<lfff,='water':  water; 
esp.  in  the  phr.  ira/;<^-/aTw««^,='brandy-and-water'. 

1838  The  bag  which  the  bihishtee  carries  on  his  back  is  called  a  mushk  of 
panee,  or  skin  full  of  water ;  Asiatic  Costumes^  p  57.  1848  Constant 

dinners,  tiffins,  pale  ale  and  cUuet,  the  prodigious  labour  of  cutchenry,  and  the 
refreshment  of  brandy-pawnee  which  he  was  forced  to  take  there :  Thackeray, 
Van,  Fair,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xxii.  p.  345  (1879).  1809  our  iced  fanmdy  pawnee 

made  ready:  Onct  a  Week,  Sept.  17,  p.  a36/a. 

pawwaw,  pawwow:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  jtowwow. 

pax,  sb.:  Lat  /<ur,=' peace':  in  the  Latin  Church,  a 
small  tablet  on  which  some  sacred  subject  was  represented, 
kissed  by  priest  and  congregation,  instead  of  the  early 
Christian  kiss  of  peace. 

abt.  1886  kisse  the  pax,  or  ben  encensed :  Chaucer,  Ftrsonet  Tale,  C.  T., 
P-  533  (1856).  bef.  1461  the  peple  of  highe  and  lowe  degie  |  Kysse  the  pax, 

a  token  of  unite:  Lyi>cate,  Vertuc  o/tkt  Masse,  fol.  18;  r".  1638  Yea  to 

kiss  the  pax,  they  think  this  a  meritorious  deed :  Tynuale,  Doctr,  Treat., 
p.  379  (iSfSX  1030  Paxe  to  Vyux,  paix  fe;  Palsgr.  1637   Item  Q 

cruetts  ana  a  pax  of  silver ;  Glasscock's  Records  of  St,  Michaels,  p.  135  (1883)1 
bet  1S48  a  Pax  of  silver  and  gilt;  T.  Thacker,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  ird  Ser., 
Vol.  in.  No.  ccxcviii.  p.  107  (18^6).  1699  he  hath  stolen  a  pax,  and  hanged 

must  a'  be;  Shaks.,  Men.  v.,  iii.  6,  43.  _  1630  there  remamed  still  matter 


of  concurrence  in  bearing  the  train  of  his  Holiness,  and  giving  water  for  his 
hands,  when  he  did  celebrate  the  Mass,  and  in  receiving  incense  and  the  Asjr: 
Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist,  Cowa,  Trent,  Bk.  vin.  p.  667  (1676X  1670  A  ridi 
/>(Urof  Mother  of  Pearl:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ital,,  Pt.  n,  p.  a39(t698X 

pax  ydbia,  'peace  to  you' ;  paxTdbiscum,  'peace  (be)  with 
you': /An:  Late  Lat:  a  form  of  blessing  and  salutation, 
formerly  common  among  Christians.  See  John,  xiv.  37 
(Vulgate). 

1698  Pax  voHt,  Fax  voUsI  good  fdlows,  lair  GUI  ye:  Peels,  Bdm.  /., 
Wks.,  p.  381/3  (t86il  1840  'Ofcourse  I  shall,' said  St.  Austin.     'Pax 

tvUscuml'—aoi  Abbot  Anselm  was  left  alone:  Barham,  infolds.  Leg,,  p.  43 
(f86sX 

Pays  Bas,  pays  bas,  pAr. :  Fr. :  low  country,  the  Low 

Countries. 

1809  had  it  in  contemplation  to  annex  the  small  dependencies  of  the  Nord 
and  the  ><u>  btu,  together  with  Italy,  Spain,  ftc.  to  the  French  monarchy: 
Maty,  Tr.  Riesieck't  Tmv.  Germ,,  Let  ii.  Pinkcrton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  4.  1838 
The  safest  and  snuggest  place  1  know  of  is  the  Fays  Bas  about  Thames  C^urt ; 
so  I  think  of  hiring  an  apartment  under  ground :  Lord  Lvtton,  Faitl  Clifford, 
p.  341  (1848). 

paysage,  sb.:   Fr.:  a  rural  scene,  a  landscape.     See 


1661  Sir  Fr.  Pn^ian...showed  me...some  incomparable  paysage*  done  in 
distemper:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  L  p.  374  (1873X  1833  I  aiiswei«d...that  the 
paysage  was  rather  like  Fountainbleau  than  the  wilds  of  Callander:  Scott, 
Quent.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  30  {t886X 

*pay8an,/<rm.  paysanne,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  countryman,  a  country- 
woman, a  peasant. 

1833  a  lively  French  pmtaissu,  with  eyes  as  Uack  as  jet,  and  as  brilliant  as 
diamonds:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  aa  (1886).  1877  I  suppose  there's 
no  chance  of  the  ''pretty  paysanne  appearing  on  the  scene  again:  RrTA, 
Vivitnnc,  Bk.  L  ch.  u 

pazar.    See  bezoar. 

1663  two  graines  of  Paxar,  whiche  is  a  stone  that  commeth  out  of  Portogal, 
and  is  grene  &  tawnie  some  what  obscure  glisteringe  and  lightc.it  is  within  of 
the  coloure  of  asshes:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Alcstufs  Seer.,  Pl  II.  IbL  7  r*. 
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PEA-JACKET 

fe>[-jaeiit],  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  ptj,"'^  coarse  woollen 
coat':  a  rou^h  jacket,  worn  esp.  by  seamen  and  boating-men. 
Early  Anglicised,  through  Fr.,  in  courtepy  (abt  1386  Ful 
thredbare  was  his overest  courtepy:  Chaucer,  C  T.,  Prol., 

292)- 

IStt  their 'little  account*  Of 'triflioK  amount,*  |  For  Wellingtons,  waistcoats, 
pea-jackets,  and... :  Barham,  tngoUs,  Ltg.,  p.  952  (t865X 

peak,  sb.\  N.  Amer.  Ind.:  a  kind  of  conch-shell. 

1T33  Upon  his  Neck,  and  Wrists,  hang  Strings  of  Beads,  Peak  and  Roenoke : 
Hist.  Virgmui,  Bk.  lit.  ch.  i.  p.  141. 

pean  peano:  It.    See  piano  piano. 

^peccadillo  (-ji.£x),j^. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp-Ztrca/AV/o:  a  trifling 
fault,  a  venial  sin.    Also,  attrib. 

Un  I  omit  as  Va  teccadilia,  how  he  nicknameth  priests  saying,  for  the  most 
pan  they  are  hypocrites,  lawyers:  Sir  John  Harincton,  Aiol.  Pott.,  in 
Haslewood's  Etig.  PmU  &•  PMt^,  Vol.  11.  p.  i3<  (iStsX  1616  I  hear  that 

Bingley  is  callea  in  question  for  ill  carriage  in  his  place ;  as  also  Sir  Lionel  Cran* 
field,  for  sotne  such  peccadilloes  in  managing  the  king's  moneys ;  J.  Chamberlain, 
in  Cmrt  &•  Timet  tf  Jos.  /.,  Vol.  1.  p.  ^7  (18481  1631  'tis  not  a  venial 
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Reader,  p.  jottSn).  1642  Each  single  Ptcceulittc  or  scape  of  infirmity:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  RtUg.  Med.,  Pt.  11.  i  vil  Wks.,  VoL  it.  p.  433(i85sX  1663 

When  this  pectheuidillo  in  the  world's  account,  and  a  hot  fiery  furnace  stood  in 
competition.. .thev  would  rather  bum  than  sin:  Brooks,  IVks.,  Nichol's  Ed., 
Vol.  1,  p.  as  (1866).  bef.  1670  And  wherefore  so  much  Outcry  for  Peccadilloes, 
and  venly  occssion'd  by  the  Ufldutifulness  of  former  Parliaments,  and  subsequent 
Necessities:  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williatm,  Pt.  11.  185,  p.  198(1693).  1696  I 
had  some  fearful  Thoughts  on't,  and  cou'd  never  be  brounit  to  consent,  till 
Mr.  Bull  said  'twas  a  PtckadUla,  and  he'd  secure  my  Soul  for  a  Tythe.Pig : 
Vanbxugh,  ReU/te,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  97  (1776).  bef.  1788  These  Forfeit- 

ures were  no  peccadillo  Trifles:  R.  North,  £jeameM,  ill.  viii.  6x,  p.  63o(i74oX 
1763  i  will  lor  the  fiiture  lecture  you  for  the  most  trifling  peccadillo:  HoR. 
Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  in.  p.  486  (1857X  1793  Her  peccadillos,  however 

are  pardonable  on  account  of  ner  pleasantry:  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Q%ial.,  Vol.  II. 
p  185.  1814  it  might  constitute  a  merit  of  such  a  nature  as  would  make 

amends  for  any  peccadilloes  which  he  might  be  guilty  of:  Scott,  Waveriey,  ch. 
Ixv.  p  4S0  (188-).  1838  notwithstanding  his  little  peccadilloes  to  wmch  I 

have  alluded  in  the  latter  pages  of  Paul  Clifford :  Lord  Lvtton,  Paul  Clifford, 
p  191  (184S).  1843  Justice,  though  blind,  has  a  nose  |  That  sniffs  out  all 

concealed  peccadilloes :  Barham,  Ingotds.  Leg.,  p.  330  (186s).  1864   the 

wivate  peccadilloes  of  their  suborned  footmen  ana  conspinng  housemaids: 
iVlACKKRAY,  NevKontes,  Vol.  ti.  ch.  XX.  p.  338  (1879). 

peccari,  peccary  (.i  z. .- ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  ?  S.  Amer. :  name 
of  the  indigenous  American  representatives  of  the  swine 
family,  Suidae,  the  genus  Dicotylts. 

1769  The  Picaiv  is  ooosiderably  smaller  than  the  European  bog:  E.  Ban* 
croft.  Ess.  Nat,  Hist.  Guiana,  p.  124.  1840  on  the  American  side,  two 

tapiis,  the  guanaco,  three  deer,  the  vicuna,  peccari,  capybara :  C.  Darwin, 
youru.  Beagle,  ch.  v.  p  87.  1887  The  whole  ground  bore  the  appearance 

of  having  been  overrun  by  dense  herds  of  peccaries,  tapir. ..and  other  animals: 
Atkeiueum,  Apr.  S3,  p.  539/t. 

pecc&tnlnm,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  dim.  of  pet:i:dtum,=^'sia',  'of- 
fence' :  a  light  offence,  a  petty  fault  or  crime. 

bet  1670  no  Example  could  be  found,  that  the  censorious  magnificence  of  the 
StAr^hasttter  had  ever  tamper'd  with  such  a  /eccatvlum  as  tampering;  J. 
Hacket,  Ai/.  IVUltams,  Pt.  11.  117,  p.  las  (1693)1 

*I)ecc&'vi,  \st  pers.  sing.  per/,  ind.  of  Lat  peccare,=^X.o 
sin',  'to  offend':  'I  have  sinned',  'I  have  offended',  'I  have 
erred';  an  admission  of  guilt,  fault,  or  error. 

1663  Sathan  himselfe  the  greatest  aduersary  that  man  hath,  yeldeth  like  a 
captiue  when  God  doth  take  our  part,  much  soner  shal  al  other  be  subiect  vnto 
him,  &  crie  Peccaui,  for  if  God  be  with  him,  what  mattereth  who  be  against  him? 
T.  Wilson,  A  rt  of  Rhet.,  p.  65  (1585).  1673-80  And  maye  well  enough 

crye,  Pectavi,  agayne:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,v.  131(1884).  1680  Istlus 
thy  professed  puritie  to  cry^  peccaui:  J.  LVLV,  Eufikues  &*  kis  Engt^  p.  330 
(iS68)l  1S83   For  David  had  no  sooner  cryed  Peccavi  than  (^od  was 

rcadic  to  answere,  Lo  here  I  forgive  thee:  Fenton,  Golden  Epistles,  p.  110. 
1600  Pheuraa,  Saul  and  ludtu,  cried  all  Peccaui,  1  have  siiued  against  God : 
R.  Cawdray^  Treas.  o/Similies,  p.  107.  16(j3  then  tell  me  which  way  the 

one  can  be  without  the  other,  and  I  will  crie  peccaui:  W.  Watson,  Quodlibeis 
e/Retig.  ^  State,  p.  34a  1600  And  if  I  doe  not  make  him  cry  Peccaui: 

Hist.  TryeUl  CMtvaby,  sig.  GiV.  1633  they  cried  pecavie  and  followed 

after  me  a  leagues  to  aske pardon :  R.  Cocks,  Z)i<»7',  Vol.  11.  p.  79(1883).  bef 
1637  a  white  sheet,  all  embroidered  over  w\i\i  peceavis :  Middlbton,  Anything 
/orQniet  Life,  iii.  a,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  393  (1885X  1640  ile  try,  |  His  strength 
m  law,  till  he  ^ccavi  cry:  R.  Brome,  Antip.,'^.  3,  sig.  F  3  ro.  1670  O 

how  powerful  is  this  word  Pe€cnvi,...1>vAa  offended  and  with  his  Peccavi  1 
have  sinnttl,  he  obtained  remission:  Liturg.  Disc,  on  Mass,  Vol.  IL  i  i.  ch.  iii. 
p  37.  1670  sue  out  their  pardon,  by  crying,  Peccavi:  J.  Smith,  Christ. 

ReUg.  Appeal,  Bk.  lit.  ch.  viii.  {  3,  p.  loi.  1693  I  follow  you  as  soon  as  I 

csn  with  my  PkccA vi  for  yesterday's  Fault :  Pepys,  Let. ,  in  A  theneeum.  May  31. 
1890,  p.  ytK/a.  1863  though  he  roared  out  peccavi  most  frankly  when  chargea 
with  his  SUM,  this  ctiininal  would  fall  to  peccation  very  soon  after  promisuig 
amendment:  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  i.  di.  vi.  p.  175  (1887). 

pecc&vlmns, />/.  of  peccavi  (^.r'.):  'we  have  sinned',  'we 
have  offended',  'we  have  erred'. 

1603  then  were  the  seculars  not  onety  bound  to  obey  and  surcease,  but  also 
to  cry  peceanifnus  and  submit  themselues  to  doe  such  penance  :  W.  Watson, 
Quadliiets  e/Relig.  A*  Statt,  p  179.  1863  1  will  kneel  down  by  thy  side, 

scatter  ashes  on  my  own  bald  pate,  and  we  will  quaver  out  Peccavimus  together; 
Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  11.  ch.  viii.  p.  iio(i837X 


pecc&Tit,  yd  pers.  sing.  per/,  ind.  of  Lat  peccOre  (see 
peccavi) :  'he  has  sinned',  'he  has  offended',  'he  has  erred'. 

1616  "Dread  Dame"  (quoth  shee),  "because  be  cries  peccauit,  |  Wee  bo(h« 
will  sue  hb  special  suppUcauit...":  J.  Lank,  Sfuir^t  Tate,  Pt.  xt.  115  (1887). 

pec(c)o:  Chin.    See  pekoe. 

pecul:  Anglo-Ind.    See  picnlL 

peculator  {JL-J.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  pecalator,  noun  of 
agent  lo  pectiliri,^^ to  embezzle',  'to  peculate':  one  who 
embezzles  public  money. 

1786  peculaton  of  the  public  gold:  Cowpbr,  Task,  i.  Poems,  VoL  II.  p.  aS 
(1808X 

♦pecullum,  sb.  -.  Lat :  private  property  (of  a  person  who  is 
only  an  owner  on  sufferance). 

1797  Bncyc.  Brit.  1810  Neither  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic.or  the 
North  Sea  are  the  pecuiium  of  any  nation:  J.  Adams,  lyks..  Vol.  ix.  a  160 
('854).  1618  the  onW pecuiium  of  the  farmer  is  the  produce  of  his  hives: 
Amer.  Monthly  Mag.,  VoC  111.  p.  37/3. 

peda«offae  {^--),  Eng.  fr.  ¥t. pedagogue;  p(a}edagdgiu, 
Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iraidayoryor :  sb.:  a  slave  who  had  the  charge 
of  a  child,  or  of  children  ;  hence,  a  tutor ;  a  schoolmaster. 

1603  for  which  manner  of  service  many  mocked  him  and  called  him  the 
Paedagogue  of  Anuiial:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mer.,  p.  439.  1664  He...p»o- 
cured  him  to  be  pedagogue  to  a  cadet:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  tii.  p.  144 
(i87aX  1660  the  Monument  of  a  certain  Pedagogue. ..dearly  beloved  by  the 

King:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  rmtr.,  p.  64(1677).  1816  there  are  15  6gures  in 

the  Niobe  Group,  14  with  the  moiher  and  children  and  one  the  pedagogus  or  tutor: 
J.  DAU.AWAV,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  33a.  1840  But  Salmantine  peda- 

fogues,  from  the  habit  of  measuring  their  intellects  with  their  pupil  inferiors...; 
ORD,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  580. 

pedagogy  {,>t=.±  £),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. pidagogie:  a  teach- 
ing, the  office  or  function  of  a  pedagogue. 

1086  The  Ceremonial  lawe  was  a  Pedagogie  of  the  lewe*:  T.  B.,  Tr.  La 
Primaud.  Fr,  Acad ,  p.  506.  1691  He  was,  for  his  merits  and  excellent 

faculty  that  he  had  in  pMagogy,  preferr'd  to  be  master  of  the  school  at  Eaton : 
Wood,  Ath.  Oxon.,  VoC  11.    IR.) 

pedant  (.i  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx.pidant:  a  schoolmaster,  a 
teacher;  one  who  devotes  himself  to  learned  trivialities ;  one 
who  makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  erudition. 

1088  A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy ;  Shaks.,  L.L.L.,\i.  179.  1093 
could  we  devise  I  To  get  those  pedanu  from  the  King  Navarre,  I  That  are  tutors 
to  him  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6:  Marlowe,  Massacre  at  Paris,  Wks.,  p.  333/3 
(i8s8X  1603  Neither  doe  I  thinke,  that  euer  any  Pedante  did  make  a  betur 
Grammatical!  discourse:  C.  Heydon,  Def,  Judic.  Attrot.,  p.  430.  1688  it 

is  more  than  time  for  me  to  leave  off  the  pedant;  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  III. 

5.  393  (1873).  1707  Smarts,  Pedants,  as  she  smiles,  no  more  are  vain; 

.  Brown,  in  Pope's  tyks..  Vol.  ill.  p.  ix.  1840  this  occurred  in  the  palmy 

days  of  Sahunanca;   such  were  her  pedants:   Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  11. 
P-sSa 

pede  dando,  pAr. :  Lat :  with  halting  foot  Hor.,  Od, 
3.2,32. 

1804  He  thought  of  the  past,  and  its  levities,  and  punishment  coining  after 
himpede  claudo :  Thackeray,  Newctme;  Vol.  t.  ch.  xjtxiv.  p.  4ao(i879X 

pede  sicco,  phr. :  Lat :  with  dry  foot 

1887  Mr.  Whinfield,  however,  passes  pede  sicca  amt  this  second  story,  and 
the  English  reader  would  have  no  conception  that  there  was  anything  omitted : 
Alkenxym,  Sept.  3,  p.  306/3. 

pederero:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    Seepaterero. 

pedetemptim,  pedetentim,  adv.:  Lat:  step  by  step, 
gradually,  cautiously. 

1618  If  this  be  true,  and  somewhat  else  I  have  heard,  he  is  in  a  good  way  to 
come  forwards,  though  perhaps  not  soon,  bat  pedetentim:  J.  Chaimuilaih,  in 
Court  *•  Timet  o/jas.  I.,  Vol.  il  p.  7a  (1848). 

pedregal,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  rough,  rocky  district,  esp.  of  volcanic 
character. 

1803  evidences  of  gigantic  force  in  the  phases  of  our  Iroaen  pedragat:  K.  K. 
Kane,  xst  Grinnell Exped.,  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  389. 

pedrero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  swivel-gun.    See  patetero. 

1098  the  Cannon  and  double  Cannon;  the  Pedrera,  Basiltsco,  and  such  like : 
R.  Barrbt,  Theor.  ofWarres,  Bk.  v.  p.  134.  . 

peecul(l):  Anglo-Ind.    Seepicull. 

^^peepal,  peepnl,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind./^<i/:  a  large 
Indian  variety  of  fig-tree,  Ficus  religiosa. 

1808  The  Mcwah  tree  was  here  and  there  to  be  seen,  and  rarely  the  Burr 
and  Peepul:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asiatic  Res.,  vn.  61.  1836  finding  his 
treasure  gone  nrom  under  the  peepat'tree :  Hockley,  Pandumng^  Hart,  en.  iiL 
p.  34  (t8^).  1873  mangoe  trees,  palms  of  many  sorts,  tamarinds,  banyans, 

peepuls,  and  bamboos;  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  aa. 

peeshwa(h) :  Anglo-Ind.    See  pesliwali. 
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PEGASUS 


^Pegasus  :  Gk.  Urfotros:  GJt,  Mythetlr,  the  winged  horse 
of  the  muses,  sprung  from  the  life-blood  of  Medusa,  eventually 
changed  into  a  northern  constellation.  Hence,  Pegaaean, 
swift,  poetic. 

1590  Mounted  on  steeds  swifter  than  Pegasus :  Marlowe,  /  TamSuri.,  L  s, 
Wks.,  p.  10/3  (1858).  1603   There  Are  those  ranck  riders  of  Art,  that  have  so 

spur-^all'd  your  lusty  winged  PtMtus  that  now  he  begins  to  be  out  of  flesh, 
and... IS  glad  to  show  tricks  like  Bancks  his  Curtail:    n^OHdrr/Mii  Vtart  1603, 


p.29(tjm).  1626  The  hogshead. ..isthy  Pegasus:  B.JoNSON.i'A^.  ^JVirwr, 
tv.  3,  wks,,  p.  59  (1631X  16M  Neere  which  is  another  part  of  the  g&te* 

wherein  is  engrancn  a  PfrasMs:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  59.  bef.  1658 
Poor  Dablers  all  bemir^cT  that  spur  their  Lank  Ptgasms:  J,  Clevklano,  IVks., 
p.  384  (1687).  1668  You  have  dismounted  htm  from  his  Pegatutx  Drvdbn. 

Su.  Dram.  /V.,  Wks.,  Vd.  1.  p.  a?  (1701).  bef.  1701  To  carry  weight,  and 

run  so  lightly  too,  |  Is  what  alone  your  Pegasus  can  do:  —  Aadrtts^  i0  Sir 
R.  Howard^  38.  1775    We  rode  over  the  Alps  in  the  same  chaise,  but 

Pegasus  drew  on  his  side,  and  a  cart-horse  on  mine :  Hor.  Walpolk,  Letttrt, 
Vol.  VI.  p.  390  (.1SS7X  1821   Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill.  j 


me  a  moral  model:  Byron,  Don  yutm.  v.  ji. 


1860 


This  poem  will  1 
'  have 

"     ■      ■      ~  -■■■"''"         ■  ■■   .     J63(     .., 

bef.  1638  death  with  a  Fegaiun  speed  fliei  upon  imwar)'  Dum:  Fbltham, 


may  have  nay  own  ideas  of  the  value  of  my  Pegasus  and  think  him  the  most 
wonderful  of  animals;  Thackeray,  PeiuUnHis^  \^>1.  i.  ch.  xxxii.  p.  363  (1879). 


Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pets,  pa/wan:  a 


RtKlves,  Pt.  I.  p.  71  (1806). 

petalewan,  polwann,  sb. 
prize-wrestler,  a  champion. 

1838  praise  be  to  Allah  that  sent  us  such  a  pehlewan  t  Kiailiaik,  VoL  I. 
ch.  xix.  p.  299.  1884  he  had  once  been  VLft/UivaH^  or  prize^wrestler,  and 


was  consequently  called  Pehlivan  Pasha :  Ayttha^  VoL  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  54.  1884 
the  title  fthhmn  (wKstler)  is  one  of  honor  among  them :  EoM.  0  Donovan. 
Mtrv,  ch.  xxiL  p.  a4S  (New  York). 


'"peignoir,  sb. :  Fr. :  dressing-gown,  a  loose  morning-robe. 

1888  In  her  ^gtuir  in  the  morning,  she  was  perhaps  the  reverse  of  fine; 
Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xix.  p.  347  (1887).  1888  changed  her  gown 

for  a  cashmere /njfJunV:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Gtldtn  Calf,  Vol.  ill.  en.  iv.  p.  116. 

peine  forte  et  dure,  phr. :  Anglo- Fr.  and  Fr. :  severe  and 
cruel  punishment ;  Leg.  the  torture  formerly  applied  to 
persons  arraigned  for  felony,  who  refused  to  plead,  whose 
prostrate  bodies  were  pressed  with  heavy  weights  till  they 
pleaded  or  died. 

1818  I  hope  she  has  had  the  coDsdenoe  to  make  her  independent,  in  con- 
gelation of  the  ptiiu/otlt  et  dun  to  which  she  subjected  her  during  her  life- 
time :  Scott,  Cu^t  Manntring,  ch.  xxxvii.  p,  323  (rSjs).  1835  Many  of 
them  have  been  smce  suffering  the  ptuu/ortt  4t  durt  of  endless  debt ;  Coiignu. 
Dtbattt,  Vol.  I.  p.  S49.  1883  To  apply  tht  feint /crtt  et  dun  of  the  vivt 
vtce:  Sat.  Rtv.,  Vol.  55,  p.  560. 

peiotte,  p^tte,  sb. :  Fr.  piotU:  a  large  gondola  or  barge 
used  in  the  Adriatic.    See  piatta. 

1780  hiring  therefore  a  ftictte,  we...lauiiched  into  the  canal:  Bbocfoso, 
Italy,  Vol.  I.  p.  101  (1834X 

peishcush:  Anglo-Ind.    See  plshcosh. 

peish-khidmut:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pesh-khidmnt. 

peishwa(h) :  Mahr.    See  peshwah. 

pildn,  sb.:  Fr.,  name  of  a  textile  fabric :  (in  military  cant) 
a  civilian. 

184B  He  was,  perhaps,  discontented  at  being  put  in  communication  with 
a  pikiH,  and  thought  that  Lord  Steyne  should  have  sent  him  a  Colonel  at  the 
very  least :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xx.  p.  sso  (1879X 

pekoe,  pec(c)o,  sb.:  Chin,  (of  Canton),  'white  down':  a 
superior  lund  of  black  tea,  the  leaves  being  picked  young 
and  downy. 

ITU  Imperial,  Peco,  and  Bohea-Tea ;  Speciater,  No.  338,  Mar.  17,  p.  478/s 

,  lorlev).  1840  thecu  

tngoldt.  Leg.,  p.  13  (1879X 

pelador,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  depilatory. 

1616  The  PeUuhrt  of  ItaieUa:  B.  Jonsoh,  Dtv.  it  an  Aa,  iv.  4,  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p.  ijo  (1631—40). 

^pelargonium,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.,  coined  fr.  Gk.  vt\apy6t, 
>'a  stork':  a  geranium  (f.v.),  esp.  one  of  the  large-petalled 
varieties. 

1846  The  Pelargoniums  are  chiefly  noted  for  their  beautiful  flowers,  but  they, 
too,  are  astringents:  J.  Lindley,  Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  494.      1864  [See  ftiohala]. 

pelaw :  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  pilau. 

pdle-mdie,  adv.  and  sb.:  Fr. :  pell-mell,  in  confusion;  a 
confusion,  a  disturbance.  The  form  pesle  mesle  is  earlier 
Fr.  (Cotgr.).    Early  Anglicised  as  pelle{y)nulU{y). 

1691  that  either  they  may  enter  Peale  Mesle,  at  kill  some  ChitttoMO,  or 

■     ■     ■    rofr     ■        -  -  — 

Jiey  lought  h 
VoL  II.  p.  16. 


(Morl»).  _         1840  the  cups. ..steamed  redolent  of  hyson  and  pekoe :  Barham, 


make  such  aslaughter  of  Soukliours :  Garrard,  Art  IVarre.p.  299.  liB84 

they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their  Sables,  peeii  metle :  Tr.  Tavrmier't  Trav., 
VoL  II.  p.  16.  bef.  ITSS  he  falls  in  pesle-mesle:  R.  North,  Exanun,  I.  iiL 

48,  p.  151  (1740).  1767  to  attack  the  point  of  the  advanced  oouoterscarp, 

and  ptie  mile  with  the  Dutch,  to  take  the  counter-guard :  Sterne,  Trisl.  SAanJ., 

'on  has  maae  a/^/^  Mt/iSr  in 


■X.  xxvL  Wks.,  p.  38<  (1839). 


1887  the  revolution  t 


PENATES 

the  taUm  of  Paris :  J.  F.  Cooper,  fintvpf.  Vol.  11.  p.  t88.  1848  for  some 

minutes  the  Pfle  mile  was  confused  and  indistinct :  Lord  Lvtton,  Harold, 
Bk.  VII.  ch.  bi.  p.  151/1  (3rd  Ed.X  1888  they  fell  pCle-mCle  one  on  another: 

OuiDA,  Stratkman,  Vol  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  45. 

'*pUerine,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  tippet,  a  narrow  cape  with  ends 
coming  down  to  a  point  in  front. 

1837  A  half  high  c^umxiim... composed  of  their  Jaconet  muslb,  and  trimmed 

round  the  bust  with  a  row  of  deep  points,  which  form  a  pelerine : 


'  Is  anybody  else  a  Koin',  Tommy?' 
^  rickwick,  ch.  xlv.  p.  493. 


Souvenir, 
said  Mrs.  Clupptns, 


VoL  I.  p.  SI.        1837    "  IS  anybody  ( 
arranging  her  pelezioe:  Dickens,  ^« 

FSlion,  Ossa,  names  of  two  mountains  in  Ancient  Thessaly, 
In  Greek  mythology,  when  the  giants  ^lade  war  upon  the 
gods,  they  endeavored  to  scale  heaven  by  piling  Pelion 
upon  Ossa. 

bef.  1788  it  is  Pelien  upon  Otta  to  set  Power  over  Power;  R.  North, 
Bxamtn,  11.  v.  36,  p.  336  (t74oX 

^pelisse  (.=.  a),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pelisse :  a  long  robe  of  fur, 
a  garment  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur ;  also,  an  over-garment 
worn  by  women.  The  Latin  original  pellicea  became  Eng. 
pilch. 

1T17  one  of  her  slaves  immediately  brought  her  a  pelittt  of  rich  brocade  lined 
with  sable*:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letttrt,  p.  >*9  (i8>7X  1776  Ni^t 

approaching  we  lay  down  to  sleep.. .wrapped  in  a  peUiet  or  garment  lined  with 
skins:  R.  Chandi.er,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  143.  179S  Coats  lined  with  these 

skins  are  called  Pelisses:  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Univ.  Geof.,  VoL  11.  p.  431  (1796). 
1830  The  Caftan. Agii  throws  the  pelisse  over  such  as  are  so  honoured  by  the 
viiir:  T.  S.  Hucnn,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  iii  p.  69.  1833  That  with 
the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse,  |  Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of  a  piece: 
Byron,  Den  Jnan,  x.  xxx.  1888  In  his  camp,  therefore^  might  be  seen  the 
rich  i^lisses  of  shawls  or  silk,  or  broad  cloth  of  £urope :  Knmxilhask,  VoL  L. 
ch.  XIX.  p.  991.  1834  A  short  pelisse  trimmed  with  sable  huiu;  <yver  his 

shoulder:  Ayeska,  Vol.  I.  ch.  t  p.  8.  1W4  Where  is  my  nir  pelisse, 

Fr^dtric!  Thackeray,  Nrwcmnet,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxviiL  p.  308  (1879X 

pellagra,  sb.:  It :  a  disease  affecting  the  skin,  digestion, 
and  nerves,  induced  by  poor  diet 

1884  Italians  are  dying  of  hunger  or  languishing  under  the  pellagra,  which 
directly  results  firom  the  want  of  nourishing  food :  Fait  Mall  Can.,  June  94, 
p.  4/a. 

pelleter,  pellitory  {j.-:.:^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  pelUrei 
name  of  the  plant  Anacyclus  pyretkrum,  one  of  the  Com- 
positae. 


diuers  other  simples:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  59  (18S4).  1846  the  Pellitory 
of  Spain,  whose  fleshy  root  when  ftesh  produces  on  the  hands  of  those  who  gather 
it  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold,  followed  by  a  burning  heat:  J.  L1NDI.XY,  Veg, 
Kingd.,  p.  706. 

pellice:  Old  Fr.    See  pelisse. 

pelo :  Eng.  fr.  Turk.    See  pilau. 

peloton,  sb. :  Fr. :  Mil. :  a  company,  a  platoon. 

1748—7  receiving  the  enemies  fire,  before  he  suffered  any  peloton  of  his  bat* 
talioo  to  discharge  once :  Tindal,  Contin,  Rapin,  Vol.  1.  p.  209/1  (1751). 

^pelvis,  sb.\  Lat,  'a  basin':  Anat.:  the  bony  framework 
of  the  most  inferior  or  posterior  of  the  three  great  cavities  of 
the  trunk  of  most  vertebrates  which  have  legs. 

*pem(m)ican,  .r^. :  N.  Amer.  Ind.:  tightly  pressed  cakes 
of  dried  venison  pounded  with  melted  fat  into  a  paste ;  hence, 
any  kind  of  meat  similarly  treated. 

bef.  1880  The  provision  called  Pemican,  on  which  the  Chepewyans  and  other 
savages  in  the  N.  of  America  chiefly  subsist  in  their  journeys:  Mackenzie, 
Trail.,  p.  i3t.  1886  the  Loo<hooans  make  a  sort  oipemmiean,  comp 


:J.F. 


,  CAineu, 


unposed 
■,  Vol.  I. 


of  meat  and  pulse  pounded  and  pressed  together    ^ 

ch.  iv.  p.  165.        1873  Pemmican  can  be  prepared  in  many  ways:  Capt.  W.  F. 

BuTUtR,  Great  Lone  Land,  p.  153. 

penang :  Malay.    See  pinang. 

penash(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  pennache. 

*Pen&teB,  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  guardian  deities  of  the  household 
and  of  the  state  in  Ancient  Rome;  hence,  home.  Often  used 
together  with  Lares  (y.  v.).  The  Penates  seem  to  have  been 
such  of  the  gods  as  were  worshipped  inside  a  house,  and  the 
Lares,  family  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors,  worshipped  as 
gods.    See  oil  Penates. 

1849  (Aeneas]  brought  his  bthers  idoUes  called  the  gods  Penattt:  V. 
Thomas,  Hitt.  liai. ,  foL  8  «<>.  1008  Afker  this  sorte  dyd  the  antiqaitie  honoure 
theyr  Penates,  whyche  they  thowght  had  the  gouemaunce  of  their  lyues: 
R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  i.  p.  116  (i88s)i  1600  The  chappell  of  the  Penates 
(protectors  of  the  citie)  in  Velia  was  smitten  with  thunder  and  lightning :  HoL- 
UiND,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xLv.  p.  1211.  1618  ^s  Penates:  B.  JoNsoN,  Fortxt,  ii. 
Wks.,p.8ai(i6i6).  1646  their /Vno/n and  Patronal  God  mieht  be  called  foith 
by  Charms  and  Incanutions:  SirTh.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  BL  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  9 
(1686).  1607  laddemyjoyestoyoursin  tbenameof  tbe/Vno/nof  7«** 
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PENCHANT 

racquet  tit  Mttma :  J.  D. ,  Tr.  L4U.  c/  Vmtun,  No.  1B5,  Vol.  II.  p.  46.  1T75 
am  returned  to  my  own  Lara  and  Penatn:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letttrs,  Vol  vi. 
p.  »o  (1857).  1786  Whose  secret  power,  tho'  silent,  great  is,  |  The  loveliest 
of  the  sweet  Penates:  H.  Mors,  Fleria,  866,  p.  55.  18M  [See  Xiaras]. 

182S  a  sepulchial  antique  vase,  and  several  of  the  little  bnzen  penates  of  the 
ancient  heathen:  Scott,  Quent.  /7air.,ch.  xiiL  p.  I79(i88£).  1872  a  cloud 

.of  dust  which  profanes  the  Lares  and  Penates  so  dear  to  hiin :  Edw.  Braddon, 
Lift  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  15. 

^penchant,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  inclination,  a  propensity,  a  bent. 

1697  for  without  doubt,  he  has  a  strange  Penchant  to  grow  fond  of  met 
Vakbrogh,  Pnv,  Wife,  it  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  144  (i??^).  Mf  1738  he  might 

have  had  a  Penchant  after  his  old  Trade,  War:  R.  North,  Examen^  1.  il  45, 
p.  5a  (1740).  1760  the  more  humble  beauty  for  whom  he  had  been  relating 

)^itmckttnt  to  me  a  few  hours  before:  C.  Smith,  Demand,  Vol.  i.  p.  17  (1793). 
1811  the  monal  and  immortal  have  a  decided  fenckant  for  each  other:  Edin. 
Rev.,  VoL  17,  p.  444.  1818  She  could  manage  him  as  she  pleased,  provided 

she  never  let  him  see  her  penckani  for  count  Altenberg:  M.  Edceworth. 
PatroHoge,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxvii.  p.  X47  (X833X  1828  Never  was  there  so  grana 

».  penchant  for  the  triste:  Lord  Lvttoh,  PeUiam,  ch.  Ixvii.  p.  926  (18J9X 
1^4  Forester  has  a  penchant  for  every  thing  Mohummedan:  Bahoo,  Vol.  t. 
cb.  xvi  p.  379.  18U  The  governess,  m  the  first  instance,  entertained  for  him 
just  such  a  penchant  as  the  pupil  afterwards  felt :  Thackeray,  Prt/.,  L  Misc. 
£s«ly^  &c,  p.  390X1885). 

pendeloque,  sb.:  Fr. :  an  ear-drop,  a  pendant,  a  pear- 
shaped  stone  set  as  a  pendant 

^pendente  llte,pkr. :  Late  Lat.:  Z<rf. :  while  the  case  is 
pending. 

1828  I  spoke  of  certain  things  having  taken  ^at— pendente  lite — I  mean 
white  the  Praidential  election  was  pending;  Cowress,  Debates,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  i. 
p.  1378.  1882  made  an  application  to  the  Court  to  be  allowed  alimony, 

pendtHie  lite:  Standard,  Dec  36,  p.  5, 

pendule,  sb. :  Fr. :  ornamental  clock  for  a  chimney-piece. 

1841  on  the  chimney-pieces,  are  fine  pendutes:  Lady  Blkssinuton,  Idler 
in  France,  Vol.  1.  p.  ii«.  1888  The  plaintive,  silvery  voice  of  the  pendule 

chimed  again :  D.  Christie  Murray,  Weaker  yestel,  ch.  xxxi.  in  Gocd  Words, 
Sept.,  p.  583/1. 

'Opendnlnm,  .r^. :  neut  of  Lat  ^etuiu/us,^'hiMging  down' : 
a  weight  attached  to  a  fixed  point  by  a  rigid  wire  or  rod  so 
as  to  oscillate  regularly ;  such  an  apparatus  used  to  reflate 
the  motion  of  clocks ;  also,  metaph.  of  action  and  reaction,  or 
of  any  oscillatory  movement. 

1664  Upon  the  Bench,  I  will  so  handle  'em.  I  That  the  viiratioM  of  this 
Pendulum  \  Shall  make  all  Tasters  yards,  of  one  J  Unanimous  Opinion :  S.  BuT- 
LBR,  Hudibrm,  Ft.  IL  CanL  iiu  p.  304.  1679  A  methodical  Blockhead,  as 

regular  as  a  Qock,  and  goes  as  true  as  a  Pendulum  :  Shadwell,  True  Widaai, 
Dram.  Pers.,  sig.  A  4  r«.  1696  My  Bady,  Tarn,  is  a  Watch ;  and  my  Heart 
is  the  Pendulum  to  it :  Vanbrugh,  Relapse,  iii,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  46  (1776). 
1731  to  be  allow'd  the  Use  of  a  Pendulum-Clock  at  the  Cape:  Meolbv,  Tr. 
Kolien's  Cape  Good  Hope,  Vol.  L  p.  4.  17S9  abjuring  and  detesting  the 

jurisdiction  of  all  other  pendulums  whatever:  Sterne,  Tritt.  Shand.,  11.  viii. 
Wks.,  p.  7S  (1839).  1769  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great  ministert  or  is  it  the 

ominous  vibration  ofapendulumt  Junius,  Lettert,  Vol  i.  Na  xii.  p.  83(1773). 

^Pdnelopd :  Gk.  nijwXoirn :  the  faithful  wife  of  Odysseus 
(Ulysses),  who  having  put  off  her  suitors  during;  her  husband's 
long  absence  by  promising  to  choose  a  secondhusband  when 
her  web  was  finished,  unravelled  at  night  what  had  been 
woven  during  the  day. 

1618  this  business  would  prove  Penelope's  web:  Dudlsv  Carlbtoh,  in 
Court  *•  Times  iif7at.  I.,  Vol.  11.  p.  91  (t848X  1672  how  like  a  Pendope 

she  has  behaVd  her  self  in  your  absence :  Wyckerlbv,  Lave  in  a  Wood,  it  p.  3f- 
1861  cfaasu  Penelopes  doing  wonted-work  patiently  while  Ulysses  was  on  nis 
travel*  or  at  the  wan:  Wheat  &•  Tarts,  ch.  il.  p.  12. 

penes  vi»,phr. :  Lat :  in  my  own  possession  or  power. 

1777  Robertson,  America,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  Note  xlvi.  p.  363  (1834X  1882 
When  my  goods  were  stolen  it  v^a  penes  me,  to  put  up  with  it  in  silence,  or  to 
make  a  stir:  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Christawelt,  ch.  xxix.  p.  341. 

penetr&le,  sb.i  Late  Lat.:  penetralia. 

1809  After  waitingtberefore  some  time  the  penetrale  was  opened,  and  I  be- 
heU  my  hero:  Maty,  Tr.  RiettedHt  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  Ivii.  Pukerton,  VoL  VL 
p.  33a 

^penetr&Iia,  sb.  pL :  Lat. :  the  interior  parts  of  a  building, 
a  sanctuary ;  hence,  metaph.  mysteries,  secrets. 

1710  This  trusty  Thoracic  has  the  privilege  to  be  nadily  admitted  into  the 
mmost  Penetralia  of  the  Lungs :  Fuller,  Pharmaeop.,  p.  374.  1788  [See 

briool*].  1820  brought  from  the  fountain  by  a  subterranean  duct  into  the 

Senetralia  of  the  cella :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sieily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiiL  p.  385. 
886  cbamben  excavated  in  the  rock,  form  the  sanctuaries,  or  penetrilia  of 
structures  raited  in  ftont:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  60,  p.  398.  1840  which.. .veiled 

ftom  the  eyes  of  th«  profane  the  penetralia  of  this  movable  temple;  Barham, 
fngolds.  Leg.,  p.  80  (1879X  1872  In  the  Mo(tusU...the  resemblance  to  a  bam 
is  not  confiiMd  to  the  penetralia:  Edw.  Braddon,  L(/i  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p.  105. 

penetrator  (-i  —  -^  — )i  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Late  ha.i.penetritor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  petutrare,  =  ^to  penetrate':  one  who 
or  that  which  penetrates. 

1824  probably  a  digger  of  Greek  roots,  or  a  penetrater  ['penetrator'  in 
another  ed.]  of  pyramidsTw.  Irving,  Tales  o/a  TmvtlUr,  p.  143  (1849). 
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pengolin:  Eng.  fr.  Malay.    See  pangolin. 

penguin,  sb. :  name  of  several  kinds  of  aquatic  birds  which 
have  flippers  instead  of  fully  developed  wings. 

1698 — 1622  of  the  principail  we  purposed  to  make  provisions,  and  those  were 
the  pengwins ;  which  in  Welsh,  as  I  nave  been  enformed,  signifieth  a  white  head. 
From  which  derivation,  and  many  other  Welsh  denominations  given  by  the 
Indians,  or  their  predecessors,  some  doe  infenre  that  America  was  first  peopled 
with  Welsh-men  :  R.  Hawkins,  Voy.  South  Sea,  |  xxx.  p.  193  (1878).  1600 

great  Foules  with  redde  legges,  Pengwyns,  and  certaine  others:  R.  Hakluyt, 
Vojiages,  Vol.  in.  p.  193.   .  1663   and  were  invented  first  from  Engins,  |  As 

Indian  Britains  we're  frota  Penguins:  S.  ButLer,  Hudibrat,  Pt.  \.  Cant.  ii. 
p.  7«. 

^pdninsnla,  paeninsnla,  Lat.//.  p(a)enin8n]ae,  sb.:  Lat., 
'almost  an  island':  a  tract  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 
water,  or  of  which  a  large  percentage  of  the  circumference  is 
sea-coast,  as  the  Peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1696  Whiche  in  an  argument  that  the  regions  vnder  the  pole  are  inhabited 
and  almost  enuironed  with  the  sea,  as  are  they  whiche  the  Cosmogxaphers  cauk 
Chersonnesi  or  Peninsula:  (that  is)  almost  llandes:  R.  Eobn,  Decades,  Sect.  iv. 
p.  399(1885)1  1616  a>nii»niA> pointed  to  the  Southwest:  Geo.  Sandvs,  Trav., 
p.  a4  (163a).  1624  lames  towne,  vpon  a  fertill  peninsula :  Capt.  J.  Smith, 

Whs.,  p.  5x0  (1884)1  1634   His  situation  is  very  pleasant,  being  a  Peninsula, 

hem'd  in  on  the  fouth-side  with  the  ^y  oi  Roxberty:  VI.  Woov.  yew  England's 
Pros4.,  p.  37.  1666  that  narrow  neck  of  land'^near  Corintk  which  knits  the 

Peninsula  of  Peloponnesus  to  the  main  of  Greece:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm., 
^  37  (1^7).  1693  making  Islands  61  Peninsula,  and  joining  others  to  the 

Continent;  J.  Ray,  Three  DiscoursesAi.  p.  xai  (17x3).  1763    a  peninsula, 

well  wooded,  advances  in  the  middle:  Father  Charlevoix,  ^£c^  Vdy.  Canada, 
p.  X36.  1789  [Otaheite]  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  of  a  somewhat  circular 

fonii,  joined  by  an  isthmus:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  Vol.  u  p.  789  (1796). 
1820  the  penmsula  oi  Tbapsus :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv. 
p.  X07.  1836  We  here  too  ascertained  that  what  we  had  taken  for  an  island, 
the  night  before,  was  a  peninsula:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  ix.  p.  143. 
"1878  the  Arabian  peninsula:  Timet,  May  xo.     [St.] 

pdnls,  sb. :  Lat :  the  male  organ  of  generation. 

pennadie,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  a  panache  {g.v.).  Anglicised 
aspinnach,  i6c. 

1603  pennaches  and  cresu  upon  morions:  Holland,  Tr.  Plui.  Mtr., 
p.  1038.  1661  he  bad  in  his  cap  tifennach  of  heron:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  I. 
p.  380  (1873).  1678  The  tail  is  worn  by  children  for  a  penashe :  Shert 

Relation  o/tht  Nile.    [HalliweU] 

pens^,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  thought,  an  idea. 

penseroso,/rM. penserosa, <t<^'. :  It.:  melancholy, pensive. 

1834  Fair,  very  iiur— fine  eyes— rather  too  Penserosa:  Baioa,  VoL  L  ch.  xiL 
p.  309. 

'^pension,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  boarding-school ;  a  boarding-house. 

1644  I  settled  them  in  their  pennon  and. exercises:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L 
p.  74  CX850X  1778  the  other  young  Americans  at  the  Pension  dined  with  us: 
J.  Adams,  Wht.,  VoL  Iii.  p.  157  (1851).  1828  famed  and  gocgeous  hotels  of 
bis  nobility  transformed  into  shops,  pentions,  hotels  gamis,  and  into  every  species 
of  vulgar  domicile :  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  351.  1862  he  paused  before 
the  wmdow  of  that  house  near  the  Champs  Klys^es  where  Madame  Smolensk 
once  held  her  pension,  shook  his  fist  at  t.  jalousie  of  the  now  dingy  and  dilapi- 
dated mansion :  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  n.  ch.  iv.  p.  55  (1887)1  .  1883  the 
vsa\aai pentions  and  hotels:  XIX  Cent.,  Sept,  p.  490. 

pensionnaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  boarder,  a  pensioner. 

bef.  1794  I  now  entered  myself  as  a  pentiomure,  or  boarder,  in  the  elegant 
house  of  Mr.  De  Mesery :  Gibbon,  Life b' Lett.,  p.  73  (1869).  1887  Through- 
out the  journal. ..Mdlle.  de  Mortemart  and  Mdlle.  de  Conflans  figure  as  yonng 
xuuatiirwipensionnairesz  Athemeum,  Sept.  3,  p.  301/3. 

pensnm,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  weighed  amount' :  an  allotted  task. 

1706  Every  one  hath  his  pensum,  his  allotment  of  work  and  time  asaigned 
Mm  in  this  world:  John  Howe,  Wht.,  p.  398/x  (1834X  1888  I  wasaoaid 

I  should  not  be  able  to  conclude  my  pensum '.  Standard,  Jan.  13,  p.  5. 

pentado,  pentathoes.    See  pintado. 

pentagOnon,  .r^.:  Gk.  <rriTiiy«i'oi> :  a  five-angled  figure,  a 
pentagon.  » 

1626  a  faire  and  strong  CasUe,  a  regular  PentagonoH  well  fortified:  PuRCHAS, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  v.  p.  698. 

pentapolis,  sb. :  Gk.  n-cvroiroXir :  a  state  or  confederacy 
comprising  five  cities ;  a  group  of  five  cities. 

1888  Nicholas  111.. ..compelled  Rudolph  of  Hapsbuxgh  to  cede  the  pentapolis 
and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  the  papal  tee;  ScHArF-HcRZOC,  Bncyc  RtUg. 
Knetal.,  VoL  11.  p.  1653/1. 

pentathlum,  .r^. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ninTaffkov:  a  contest  in 
which  five  athletic  exercises  were  combined — leaping,  run- 
ning, throwing  the  spear,  throwing  the  discus,  and  wrestling. 
See  Fennell,  Pindar,  Nem.  and  Isth.  Od.,pp.ix.— xx.(i883;. 

1711  Greece,  from  whence  the  ^mxaiM.. .borrowed  their  Penlathlum :  Spec- 
tator, No.  x6i,  SepL  4,  p.  336/x  (Morley).  1776  Telamon  and  Peleus  chal- 
lenged their  half-brother  Phocus  to  contend  in  the  Pentatblum :  R.  Chanolbr, 
Trav.  Greece,  p.  15. 
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PENTELIC 


Pentelic,  name  of  a  variety  of  Parian  marble  from  Mt. 
FenteUcns  (lifvrrX^)  in  Attica. 

1816  the  most  excellent  of  the  Attic  marbla  was  the  Pentelic :  J.  Dallawav, 
Of  Stat.  &•  Scutft.,  p.  345.  18S8   [Iceberg)  Its  material,  one  colossal 

Fentellciu:  £.  K.  Kakb,  lit  GrinntU  Exptd.,  ch.  ix.  p.  67. 

pentettris,//.  pentetSrides,  sb.:  Gk.  ircvrcnj^k:  a  period 
of  five  years. 

1S90  (See  Inatnun]. 

Penthesilda :  Lat.  ft.  Gk.  ntv6tirCKtui :  Gk.  Mythol. :  name 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  slain  by  Achilles.  See 
Amazon. 

1665  And  laid  about  in  fight  more  bunly  J  Then  th'  Amazonian  Dame, 
Penthesile:  S.  Butler,  Hudibrtu,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  ii.  p.  toi.  1T64  Our  English 
Penthenlia  no  sooner  saw  this  Turkish  leader  drop,  than... :  Smollett,  Ftrd. 
Ct.  Fallwm,  ch.  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  pi  j»  (1817). 

pentdmento,  sb. :  It.  (Florio) :  a  repenting,  penitence,  an 
expression  of  repentance. 

18SU  This  seems  to  be  »^tmtim*»tio  of  the  author:  Edut.  Km.,  Vol.  38, 
p.  430. 

penultima:  Late  Lat    See  paennltinuu 

penultyme,  adj.,  used  as  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  \jai. plnulU- 
mus  (see  paennltuna) :  penultimate,  last  but  one;  the  last 
but  one. 

1BS8  At  London,  the  penultyme  of  August,  1538 :  Sir  Bryan  Tukb,  in 
Ellis'  Orig.  Ltlt.,  srd  Ser.,  Vol  in.  No.  cccxxxriii.  p.  333  (1846X 

*penTunbra,  J^. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Lat /o^»^,= 'almost',  and 
«»«Jra,=' shadow':  the  partial  shadow  which  surrounds  a 
full  shadow  when  the  light  from  a  large  luminous  surface  is 
intercepted  by  a  smaller  opaque  object. 

1666  the  Moon  was  not  at  all  obscured  by  the  true  shaxUtu,  but  entred  only 
a  little  into  the  Penumbra:  Phil.  Tram.,  VoL  i.  No.  19,  f,  348.  1888  The 
toul  eclipse  of  the  sun...will  be  followed. ..by  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,...tlie 
moon  setting  at  xo  minutes  past  8,  a  few  minutes  only  before  the  last  contact  with 
the  penumbra:  Athmaum,  Dec.  19,  p.  885/3. 

■"peon*,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port/#2«,«=*a  footman'. 

1.  a  messenger,  an  orderly. 

1636  dispeeded  one  of  my  Pions  to  Lamribandtr  with  a  Letter:  PuRCHAS, 
Pilfrimi,  Vol  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  484.  1666  The  first  of  Diamber  with  some 

Pe-unes  (or  olive  coloured  Indian  Foot-boys  who  can  very  prettily  prattle 
Engluk)  we  rode  to  Snrat :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  4s  (1677X  1776 

The  support  of  such  Seapoys,  Peons,  and  Bercundasses,  as  may  m  proper  for  my 
asswarxy  only:  Claim  0/ Roy  Rada  Chum,  9/3.  1826  1  proposed  going  in 

search  of  you,  when  a  peon  from  the  Kotwall's  chowry  came  to  us :  Hockley, 
Pandurang-  //an\  ch.  x.  p.  1x4  (1884);  1884  the  going,  and  coming  (^office 
Peons,  or  messengers :  Baico,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xvii.  p.  389. 

2.  a  foot-soldier,  an  irregular  infantryman. 

1799  Anantpoor  must,  for  the  present,  be  kept  by  some  of  Ram  Rao's  peons : 
Wellington,  Ditf.,  VoC  i.  p.  38(1844)1 

'*peon',  sb. :  Sp. :  a  laborer  or  a  serf  bound  to  work  for  a 
creditor  in  Spanish  America. 

1826  a  number  of  peons,  who  were  to  receive  thirty  or  forty  dollars  each  for 
driving  the  vehicles  to  Mendoza;   Capt.  Head,  Pampat,  p.  43.  1861 

Arrieros. .  .always  furnish  a  peon,  or  assistant,  to  help  load  and  unload :  Hbrndon, 
Amazon^  Pt  i.  p.  38  (1854).  1884  The  peon  wears  only  cotton  drawers  and  a 
hat :  F.  A.  Obbr,  Trav.  in  Mtxico,  &•(.,  p.  636. 

p^otte :  Fr.    See  peiotte. 

pepeiino,  sb. :  It :  a  kind  of  close-grained  volcanic  tufa. 

1886  The  material  employed  is  a  very  hard  vein  oi ftftrimf.  Athemtum, 
Oct.  10,  p.  477/3. 

pepita,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  seed  of  a  fruit,  a  pip,  a  kernel 

1616  pipitas:  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  it  an  Au,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  148 
(t63x— 40). 

•pepltun,  peplos,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.<r(>rXor:  a  large  upper 
robe  worn  by  women  in  Ancient  Greece. 

1678  and  my  Peplum  or  Veil  no  mortal  could  ever  uncover :  Cudworth, 
inttll.  Syit.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  343.  1776  The  procession  of  the  Greater 

Panatfaeiuea  attended  a  pepltxs  or  garment,  designed  as  an  offering  to  Minerva 
Polias:  R.  Chandler,  Trarf.  Greece,  p.  103.  1880  And  this  our  heroine  in 

a  trice  would  be,  |  Save  that  she  wore  Apefiinm  and  a  cMiton,  |  Like  any  modem 
on  the  beach  at  Brighton :  A.  Dobson,  At  the  Sign  o/tk€  Lyre,  p.  144, 

pepon,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pepon  (Cotgr.),  or  Sp.  pepon :  a 
pumpkin,  a  melon. 

1642  Of  gourdes,  of  Cuctnnbres,  &  pepones:  Boordb,  Dyetary,  ch.  xxi. 
p.  385  (X870X  1078  Of  Melones  and  Pepones.. .The  Pepon  is  a  kinde  of 

encumber:  H.  LvTB,  Tr.  Dodoen't  Herb.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  587. 

per,  prep. :  Lat :  by,  through,  over,  by  means  of,  according 
to.  Used  as  part  of  Lat.  phrases,  and  with  Eng.  words,  esp. 
in  commercial  phrases,  as  per  account,  per  bearer,  per  cheque. 


PER   CENTO 

per  invoice.  In  Eng.  use,  per  with  words  denoting  time, 
space,  or  quantity, =' by'  in  Uie  sense  of 'for  each',  'in  each', 
'on  each',  e.g.  per  month,  per  mile,  per  yard,  per  cent,  and  so 
by  extension  with  any  noun  denoting  an  individual  when 
several  such  individuals  are  in  question,  as  per  man,  per 
horse.    In  earlier  use  per  is  for  Old  Fr.  per,  par,  Fr.  par. 

1632   yet,  per  the  pleasure  of  God,  got  her  afie :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  11. 

f.  38  (t883).  1700  Each  Physician  was  to  have  43  Gelders  >rr  month,  and 

is  Table,  and  a  Shoar  instead  of  it  6  Ricksdollers :  S.  L.,  Tr.  FryUs  Voy.  E. 
Inditt,  ch.  i.  p.  6.  1712  These  crackers  dire  were  sent,  |  To  th'  Treasurer, 

per  penny-post,  |  And  safely  so  they  went:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  Bal.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  xa3  (i860).  bef.  1744  Pierce  the  soft  lab'rinth  of  a  Lady's  ear  1  With 

rhymes  of  this  per  cent,  and  that  per  year:  Pope,  Sat.  Dr.  Donne,  11.  56. 
1783  dispatching  a  parcel  per  post  to  Elmsly's :  Gibbon,  Liji  6*  Lett.,  p.  301 
(1869X 

per  acddens,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  accident,  in  a  particular 
case,  under  special  circumstances. 

1038  water  temperatly  colde  sometyme  per  accidence /stereth  one  to  haue  an 
appetite :  Paynell,  Tr.  Reg.  .lai.,  ag.  N  h  r'.  1090  That  was  the  cause. 

out  ya per  accideni:  Marlowe,  Aniu/iu,  Wks.,  p.  83/3  (1858).  1603  yet 

doth  it  not  therefore  follow  ^  conuerto,  that  an  act  which  of  it  selfe  is  good,  can 
no  way  per  accident  be  made  euU :  W.  Watson,  QnodlHeti  of  Relir.  *•  State, 
p.  85.  1664  Causes  per  te,  and  Casiaa per  Accid4nt  woiking  the  same 

Effects:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  33X.  1609  Every  Bishop  or  Presbyter 
hath  his  power  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Efficient  cause,  though  man 
must  be  an  occasion,  or  catua  ttne  gua  mm,  or  per  accidens:  R.  Baxter,  Key 
for  Catholickt,  Pt.  II.  ch.  Hi.  p.  435.  1666  albeit  Water...is  without  smell  or 

taste  ;  nevertheless  per  accident  it  may  have  bolh :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  x83  (1677X  1684  This  punishment  is  only  accidental  to  the  Gospel,  it 

becomes  the  savour  of  death  per  accidens,  because  of  the  unbelief  of  those  that 
reject  it:  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichols  .$■«■.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  ill.  p.  330 
(1865).  bef.  17SS  chosen...not/«r  K,  hat.per  accidetu:  R.  North,  Examen, 
I.. IL  148,  p.  113  (174a).  1843  This  process,  which  converts  an  umversal  pro- 

position into  a  particular,  is  termed  conversion  per  accidens :  J.  S.  Mill,  System 
ofL(^,  VoL  I.  p.  183  (1856X 

per  ambages, /^r. :  Lat:  'by  windings',  by  circumlo- 
cution ;  in  an  obscure  manner.    See  ambages. 

1630  be  goyth  aboute  per  ambages  with  a  long  circumlocution :  G.  Joy, 
Apol.  to  If.  Tindate,  p.  13  (1883).  1883  Blackballs,  and  other  things  which 
It  is  not  lawful  to  mention  exc^t  per  ambages,  were  concemnl :  Sat.  Rev,, 
VoL  55,  p.  549.  ' 

■•per  annTiin,  phr, :  Late  Lat. :  by  the  year,  for  each  year, 
year  by  year. 

1618  the  son  perhaps  may  give  him  a  matter  of  forty  shillinn  per  annum : 
T.  Adams,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  I.  p.  144  (1867).  1623    he  had  alloued 

/3000  per  annum  for  certain  years :  J.  Ch auberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  of 
Jot.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  316  (1848).  1643  every  one  will  stand  him  in  so  pounds  a 
piece  per  annum:  HowBLL,  Inttr.  For.  Trav.,j>.  36(i869X  bef  1608  He 

tells  her,  that  after  the  death  of  her  Grannum  |  She  shall  have  (kid  knows  what 
per  annum:  J.  Cleveland,  Wis.,  iiL  p.  73  (i68;X  1679  three  Hundred 

^and  per  Annum  :  Shadwell,  True  Widow,  u.  p.  18.  1738  An  honest 

countryman,  |  With  fifty  pounds  perann.:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Po/it.  Bal.,  Vol.  n. 
p.  a43(x86o).  1776   which  stipend. ..was  in  the  ensuing  year,. ..reduced  to 

the  sum  of  1,600,000  rupees  per  annum:  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  Ckum,  10/3. 
1836  50/.  per  annum :  Life  of  Dr.  Franilin,  ch.  L  p.  36.  1864  their  parents 
paid  fifty  guineas  per  annum  for  their  maintenance:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  IV.  p.  7x. 

per  antiperistasin:  Late  Lat    See  antiperistasis. 
per  antiphrasin,  phr. :  Lat :  by  antiphrasis  (f .  v.). 

1640  Parkinson,  Ti.  Bot.,  p.  348.  1670  they  have  erected  here  an 

Academy  of  Wits,  called  Gli  Ottett,  or  Idltmen,  per  anlipkratin,  because  they 
are  not  idle:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  ItaL,  Pt.  i.  p.  loi  (1698). 

per  arsin  et  thesin,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  by  arsis  and  thesis. 
See  arsis  2,  thesis  2. 

1697  If  therefore  you  make  a  Canaa  per  artin  A"  tketin,  without  anie  discordc 
in  binding  maner  in  it :  Th.  Morlev,  Mus.,  p.  114.  1721  ARSIS  AND 

THESIS,  [in  Musici]  a  Point  being  turned,  is  said  to  move  per  Arsin  and 
Tkesiu,  i.e.  when  a  Point  falls  in  one  Part  and  rises  in  another,  or  the  contrary : 
Bailey. 

per  capita,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  Leg. :  by  heads,  applied  to  a 
succession  in  which  two  or  more  persons  have  equsil  rights. 

*per  (Milt.,  partly  Eng. ;  per  centum,  Late  Lat;  phr.:  by 
the  hundred,  for  (on  or  in)  each  hundred.  Commercially 
represented  by  V.- 

abt.  1660  mue.«ing  to  haue  the  same  abated,  and  to  pay  seuen  and  a  halfe 
per  centum:  J.  Sparke,  J.  Hamkini  Sec.  Voyage,  p.  34  (t878X  1099  The 
custome  to  the  king  is  inward  10.  per  centum :  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  IL 
i.  p.  176.  1672  //<i>ii  in  the  City  five  thousand  Pound,  for  which  I  have 

ten  per  Cent,  and  the  best  security  in  England :  Shadwell,  Miter,  i.  p,  xo. 
17(H>  for  which  he  is  allowed  fne  per  Cent,  ad  valorem :  Tr.  Botmans  Guinea, 
Let.  vii.  p.  98.  1700  By  these  means  (to  use  a  city  metaphor)  you  will  make 
fifty  per  cent,  of  that  time,  of  which  otheis  do  not  make  above  t^ree  or  four; 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lettert,  Vol,  i.  No.  184,  p.  559  (t774).  '1878  a  re- 

duction of  10  per  cent. :  Lltyd  1  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  7/4.    [St.  ] 

per  cento,  phr. :  It :  per  cent 

1088   the  Ships  that  carrieth  not  Horsses.  are  bound  to  x 


loas  tne  smps  toat  cametn  not  norsses,  are  bound  to  pave  tigYit  per  eemtt 
oC  all  the  goods  they  bring:  T.  Hickock,  "Tr.  C.  Frtdertclfi  Voy.,  toL  4  V. 
1098   for  mat  in  these  rials  of  eight  they  gaine  at  the  least  forty  per  cento:  Tr. 
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PER  CONSEQUENS 

y.  Com  LvucAtttift  V»y.,  p.  4/1.  1S99  he  miut  pay  him  two  ftr  ante : 

R.  Haklvvt,  yejiaga.  Vol.  tl.  i.  p.  238.  1635  the  exchange  from  Ormut 

to  Aleffe  a  axtie /erctutt:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1643.  16S1 
ihall  he  brought  down  from  14  in  the  hundred  to  the  old  rate  of  3)  per  cento :  In 
Court  &•  Timet  o/Chat.  /.,  Vol  11.  p.  154  (1848). 

per  conseQUenSi/Ar.:  LateLat.:  by  consequence,  conse- 
quently. 

abt.  1386  This  day  bityd  is  to  myn  ordre  and  me  |  And  tafer  cenumuns  in 
ecb  degree:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Svmmimir's  Tate,  7774.  1631  troubling  the 

•pints  and  sending  grass  fiimes  into  the  brain,  and  so  per  eoiuequena,  disturbing 
tnejoul:  R.  Burton,  Anttt.  Mel.,  Pt.  1,  Sec  >,  Mem.  3,  Subs,  i.  Vol.  i.  p.  130 
(i8a7X 

*per  contra,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  on  the  contrary,  as  a  set 
off,  on  the  other  side  (of  an  argument  or  account).  See 
contra. 

1654  which  in  time  of  his  auctoritie  and  lyfe  prafeneth  and  aduanceth  his 
pore  seruauntes,  per  contra  in  bow  much  displeasure  with  God,  hate  with  pecmie, 
distruction  of  his  honour...:  W.  PxAT,  y^Auro,  Ep.,  sig.  A  vfo.  1698  if 

not,  then  per  cotttra,  as  it  hath  bene  seene  many  times;  R.  Barret,  T^or.  of 
Warns,  Blu  11.  p.  36.  1750  When  I  cast  up  your  account,  as  it  now  stands, 

I  rejoice  to  see  the  balance  so  much  in  your  favour;  and  that  the  \\asa per  amtra 
are  so  few,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may  be  very  easily  cancelled;  Lord 
CHRSTBRriELD,  Z.r</<r7,  Vol.  II.  No.9,p.  yi(iiji^  1t78  all  the  bills /w-con/ra 
are  not  yet  come  in:  HoR.  WALPOI.E,  Letters,  Vol.  vil.  p.  88  (1858X  18M  But 
per  cOMtm,  he'd  lately  endow'd  a  new  Chantry ;  Barham,  Ingalds.  Leg;.,  p.  196 
(1879).  1866  Per  contra,  my  Lord  Protector's  carefulness  in  the  matter  of 

his  wart  might  be  cited :  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Introd.  (HalifaxX 

*per  diem,  pkr. :  Late  Lat. :  for  each  day,  every  day,  (for) 
a  day,  day  by  day. 

1630  Labourers  heired,  xi  at  yj  d.  per  diem:  Rutland  Papers,  p.  4a  (Camd. 
Soc,  X842X  1680  six  dayes  wages  for  my  self.. .at  accustomed  rates,  viz.  iiij* 
per  diem:  W.  Raleigh,  Let.,  in  Edward's  Li/e,  Vol.  11.  p.  7  (1868X  1635 

His  entettainement  was  twentie  fine  shillings  per  diem:  Pukchas,  Pilfrimt, 
Vol.  II.  Bk.  vi.  p.  867.  1666  and  which  whole  charge  will  be  saved. ..bemgno 
less  than  ;Cio  per  diem;  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  183  (187a).  1678  For 
discharge  of  clothing,  a**  per  diem  foot,  6^  horse;  Hatton  Corresp.,  VoL  i.  p.  165 

ii878X  1743   to  attend  twice >mA>m  at  the  polite  churcnes  and  chapels: 

''IBLDINC,  7<u.  Andrews,  i.  viii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  .^3(1806).  1785  doom'd  to 
a  cold  jail  |  And  groat  per  diem  :  Cowper,  Tost,  Ul  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  97  (1808). 
1818  All  the  rest,  tea  and  dry  biscuits — six  per  diem:  BvROH,  in  Moore's  Life, 
VoL  II.  p.  064  (183a).  IKU  a  distance  that  gives  sixteen  miles  A**  •'^"o  for 

the  advance  of  the  army :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  53,  P-  321-  1864  nis  creditors 

being  merely  bound  to  pay  a  sum  of  ninepcnce-nalfpenny  per  diem  for  his  main- 
tenance: G.  A.  Sala,  Qntt  Alone,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xi.  p.  186. 

per  essentiam,  pkr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  essence,  essentially. 

1684  The  essence  of  the  worst  creature8...is  good,  but  they  are  not  good  per 
essentiam:  S.  Charnock,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divina,  VoL  II.  p.  285 
(1864). 

*per  fos  ant  (et)  nefos,  ^Ar. :  Lat. 
wrong. 

1603  when  it  stands  them  vpon  to  maintaine  their  reputation,  per  fas  ant 
nefiu  they  care  not  how,  nor  what  tyrannic  they  commit  against  any :  W.  Wat- 
aoN,  QnadHbets  of  Relig,  ^  State,  p.  96  marr.  1606  that  he  may  puichase 
and  enjoy  alt  worldly  pleasures  and  commodities  per  fas  et  nefas:  '\.  FlTZ- 
HERBBRT,  Policy  &'  Relig.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  381.  1633  I  say  then,  that 

Seuilla  perfaSf  attt  per  nefas,  either  by  right  or  by  wrong,  one  way  or  other, 
1  know  not  which...suffreth  stoTilitie,  and  scarcitie:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life 

f^Gutsnan,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  34.  1664  R.  Whitlock.  Zootomia,  p.  175. 
659  but  not...so  to  covet  these  things  as  to  seek  ^tja  per  fasqne  ['both']  ne. 
fasqne  ['and'],  by  indirect  and  unlawful  means;  N.  Hardy,  \st  Ep.  John, 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  247/1  (1865).  1665   by  an  irrefragable  vow  obliged  himself 

per  feu  per  nefas  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  the  extirpation  of  Christianity;  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  266  (1677)1  1693  he  [the  covetous  man]  wUl  have 

the  •KoMperfas  et  ne/iu:  Watson,  Sodjt  of  Div.,  p.  334  (t8s8X  1771  They 
knew  that  the  present  Douse  of  commons. ..were  likely  enough  to  be  resisted  per 
fas  b'  nefas:  JuNivs,  Letters,  Na  xliv.  p.  192  (1827).  1835  The  object  of 

the  speech. ..was  to  produce  the  conviction  of  ^schines  any  how,  perfaietnrfeu: 
Edin.  Rev,,  Vol.  42,  p.  251.  1880  That  which  is  stiU  more  annoying,  arises 

from  the  judges  pronouncing  sentence,^rr  >?u  et  nefas,  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  the  mterests  of  either  party:  E.  Blaquibrk,  Tr.  Sir.  Pananfi,  p.  317 
(and  Ed.).  1844  with  licence  to  pursue  by  every  kind  of  mam— per  fas  et 

nefas — the  ultimate  object  of  assuring  what  the  rulers  of  the  hour  should  be 
pleased  to  denominate  the  saint  pnblux  }.  W.  Crokbr.  .£ua.;'r  .^n  Rev.,  vu. 
P-  433  (i8j7X 

«per  mensem,  pkr. :  Late  Lat. :  for  each  month,  (for)  a 
month,  month  by  month. 

1647  the  addition  of  forty  thousand  pounds  per  mensem  to  the  present  sixty 
thousand  pounds :  Kingdomes  Wkly.  Intelligencer,  No.  238,  p.  758.  1663 

a  Pension  of  90.  Crowns>rr  meiuem:  J.  Davibs,  Ambassaturs  Trav.,  Bk.  111, 
p.  98(1669)1  bef.  1788  gave  theao/./cr^ownn  upon  ^<n»«»<t:R.  North, 
Examen,  11.  v.  86,  p.  36S  (1740).  1809  £y>,oaa  ftr  mensem:  Wellington, 
Ditp.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  aSt  (1838). 
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through  right  or  (and) 


Leg.:  'by  half  and 


*per  my  et  per  tout,/iir. :  Anglo-Fr. 
by  all',  by  joint-tenancy. 

1838   a  province  of  literature  of  which  they  were  formerly  seised  per  my  et 
fer  tout:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  48,  p.  97. 

per  pares, /Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  Leg. :  by  his  (their)  peers. 

bef.  1788  his  Lordship  had  stood  his  Tnai per  Pares:  R.  North,  Examen, 
I.  iLi$9,  p.  120(1740). 

S.  D. 


'*per  saltmn,  pkr, :  Lat. :  by  a  bound,  at  a  single  bound. 

1603  others  to  be  but  doctors  of  clowts,/)n-M/A<m:  W.  Watson,  Qnodlibets 
of  Relig.  A'  State,  p.  14.  1615   if  such  grants  could  be  lawful,  whereby  he 

bath  purchased  himself  a  great  deal  of  envy,  that  a  man  of  his  sort  should  seek, 
per  saltum,  to  intercept  such  a  place  from  so  many  more  worthy  and  ancient 


divines ;  T.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &»  Times  of  Jcu.  I.,  VoL  I.  p.  360  (1848). 
1664  forne  came  to  Doctor  (it  may  be)  per  saltum,  or  say  some  years  of  Duncery 
^lent  in  a  Gown:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  loi.         1693  'There  is  no  going 


to  heaven /rrroZ/Mor:  Watson,  S«0'o/.2^'f.i  p.  457(1858).  1805  The 

curve. ..win  consist  of  separate  portions.. .following  oidi  other  >rrAt//wM:  Edin. 
J?«t'.|  Vol.  6,  p.  28.  1848  Newton,  who  seemed  to  arrive  >rrMB//»w  at 

principles  and  conclusions  that  ordinary  mathematicians  only  reached  by  a  stic* 
cession  of  steps :  J.  S.  Mill,  System  qf  Logic,  Vol.  i.  p.  319  (1856).  1888 

'  The  spiritual  sense '  cannot  pass  per  saltum  across  the  chasm  between  life  visible 
and  life  invisible ;  XIX  Cent.,  Feb.,  p.  215. 

*per  BO,  pkr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  (in)  him-,  her-,  it-self,  by  (in) 
themselves,  essentially.  Per  se  is  added  to  the  vowels  a,  /, 
and  o,  which  are  words  by  themselves  as  well  as  letters,  as  a 
per  se  {q.  v.),  I  per  se,  o  per  se. 

1673  for  they  belong  unto  God  properly  and  per  se,  to  man  per  accident: 
Whitgift,  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  83(181^3).  1584  it  is  one  kinde  of  euacuation, 
'as  Galen  sheweth  vpon  Hip.  yet  it  auoydcth  (rjr  o«xi/r«/^)  and  not  (>rr  w.): 
T.  Cochan,  Haven  of  Health,  p.  186.  1603  there  is  not  a  Iesuit...but  hath 
a  fowle  taste  of  Atheisme,  either  directly  per  se,  or  indirectly:  W.  Watson, 
Quodtibets  of  Relig.  and  State,  p.  ill;.  1606  They  say  he  is  a  very  iiian 

per  se,  |  And  stands  alone :  Shaks.,  Troil.,  i.  2,  it.         1664  (See  p«r  aeel- 
dens].        1681  for  whatsoever  hath  any  thing  by  way  of  participation,  it  b 


reducible  to  something  that  hath  it  per  se,  of  itself:  Th.  (}oodwin,  Wks.,  in 
Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  L  p.  16s  (1861);  1699  simple,  and  per 

se,  or  intermingl'd  with  others  according  to  tne  Season :  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.  1. 


bef.  1733  the  whole  set. ..might  have  taken  Offence,  as  put  upon  a  Level  in 
Treason  with  him,  chosen  out  of  their  Company,  not  per  se,  but,  per  accidens: 
R.  North,  Examen,  i.  IL  148,  p.  113(1740).  1808  those  passions. ..which 

belong  to  nature  in  general,  are,  per  se,  more  adapted  to  the  higher  species  of 
poetry:  Edin.  Rev.,\o\.  11,  p.  408.  1834  if  you  can  make  out  that  by  any 
Mohummedan  law,  Jageers  are  per  se  hereditary ;  Baboo,  Vol.  IL  ch.  v.  p.  88. 
1845  a  good  appetite  is  not  a  good  per  se  for  it  becomes  a  bore  when  there  is 
nothing  to  eat :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  L  p.  62.  1880  he  thought  of 
Matthew  per  se,  and  of  the  ruin  he  had  brought  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon 
others :  J.  Pavn,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  xlvi.  p.  302. 

*per  stirpes,  pkr.:  Late  Lat.:  Leg.:  'by  stocks',  of  suc- 
cession in  which  members  of  two  or  more  families  succeed  to 
the  shares  to  which  their  respective  ancestors  would  have 
been  entitled  had  they  survived. 

1881  Intesute  property  goes  to  lineal  it!ciaiiaa.\i  per  stirpes:  Nicholson, 
From  Stuord  to  Share,  xiv.  91$. 

*perambnlator  (.=.  z  .=.  -i  =.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  L&t.  peram6ulare,='to  walk  through',  'to  traverse'. 

1.  one  who  walks  through,  one  who  traverses. 

1630  A  short  description  of  the  longing  desire  that  America  bath  to  enter- 
taine  this  vnmatchable  Perambulator:  John  Taylor,  Wis.,  sig.  Gg  6  r*. 

2.  an  instrument  for  measuring  distances  traversed.  See 
ambulator. 

1797  En<;yc.  Brit. 

3.  a  hand-carriage  for  one  or  two  young  children. 

1878  Shc.sinks  into  the  dull  domestic  hind,  whose  only  thought  is  of 
butchers'  bills  and  perambulators :  W.  Black,  Pcss.  of  Thule,  ch.  ii.    [Davies] 

perau :  Turk.    See  i>ara. 

percallas,  percanlahs,  sb.pl.:  Anglo-Ind.,  cf.  Yx. percale, 
= 'cotton  cambric':  a  kind  of  Indian  piece-goods. 

1633  7  peeces  white  percallas :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  t6o  (1883X  — 
S  peces  parcallas,  white:  tb.,  p.  164.  1818  Percaulas:  W.  Milburn,  Orient. 
Comm.,  I.     [Yule] 

perceptible  {-±=.^),adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Yr.  perceptible:  ca- 
pable of  being  perceived. 

1611  PerctptibU,  Perceptible ;  peroeiuable,  apprehensible,  sensible :  Cotgr. 

perception  (r.^.=.),x*.:  "Eng.  ft.Tr.  perception:  the  faculty 
or  process  of  receiving  impressions  of  external  objects  through 
the  senses;  less  strictly,  thought,  cognition;  immediate 
mental  recognition  of  qualities  and  relations ;  notice,  obser- 
vation. 

1611  /'/rr<^/fM,  A  perception;  a  perceiuing,  apprehending,  vnderstanding: 
CoTGR.  1686—7  'rhey(devils)...enterintomen'sbadieswithoutoiirperception: 
Evelyn,  Cotresp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  89  (1872).  1690  The  power  of  perception,  is 

that  we  call  the  understanding :  perception,  which  we  make  the  act  of  the  under* 
standing,  is  three  sorts:  i.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds.     2.  The 

Serception  of  the  signification  of^ signs.  3  The  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
isagreement  of  any  dbttnct  ideas:  all  these  are  attributed  to  the  understanding, 
or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  to  the  two  latter,  in  strictness  of  speech,  the 
act  of  understanding  is  usually  applied :  Locke,  Hum.  Understand,,  Bk.  iL 
ch.  xxi.  I  5.    [R.) 

percheron,  sb.:  Fr. :  name  of  a  breed  of  horses  from 
Percke  (a  district  of  S.  Normandy). 

1883  The  hearse,  drawn  by  six  fine  percheron  gray  horses,  splendidly  ca- 
parisoned, stood  in  front  of  the  station :  Standard,  Sept.  4,  p.  5/6. 
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PERCOLATOR 


percolator  {jl:lJ.  r.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
"Lax. perc6ldre,=^to  strain  through',  'to  filter':  one  who  or 
that  which  percolates  or  filters. 

perdau,  perdaw:  Anglo-Ind.    See  paxdan. 

perdido,  adj.,  used  as  sb. :  Sp. :  lost,  ruined,  desperate;  a 
desperate  character. 

bef.  1TS3  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  hU  party  of  Peididos,  had  a  game 
to  play  which  would  not  shew  in  quiet  tunes:  R.  North,  Examtn,  p.  475  (1740). 

perditos,  part. :  Lat :  lost,  ruined. 

1630—1  being  so  weak  in  his  legs  and  feet,  that  it  is  doubted  he  will  find  little 
use  in  them  hereafter,  but  be  altogether  perditiu  that  way :  J.  Chaubbrlaih,  in 
Court  *•  Tima  o/Jcu.  I.,  Vol.  11.  p.  218  {1B48). 

perdn  de  r^pntation,  phr. :  Ft.  :  ruined  in  character. 

1834  Flahault  says  nothing  ever  equalled  the  treachery  of  Thiers,  but  that 
on  this  occasion  he  had  been  shown  up,  and  was  now  p€rdu  eU  ripuUttwH :  H. 
Grxvills,  Diary,  p.  37. 

'*I>erdn(e),  il  ±,  part,  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  part,  perdu, 
ittsi.  perdue,='\ost ,  'forlorn',  'abandoned'. 
1.    part. :  1.    hidden,  in  hiding,  in  ambush. 

1634  there's  a  sport  too,  [  Named /viff^/rn/jwr:  Massingbr,  ^Mu/jwraiv,  ii.  x, 
Wks.,p.  80^1(1839).  164i2  although  nehes/tfn/«  upon  his  own  wife  to  catch  the 
Roman  Priest  in  an  error  of  superstitious  chastity :  G.  T.,  Ronr  the  Canter. 
burian,  p.  aS^  (1733).  1666   I  \a.y ptrdtu,  stirring  not:  R.  Head,  En^ 

RogiUy  sig.  £  4  r«.  1679   Few  minutes  had  he  lain  perdue,  |  To  guattl  his 

desp' rate  Avenue:  S.  Butuir,  Hudibrat,  PL  iii.  Cant.  L  p.  58.  bef.  1716 

if  a  man  is  alwajrs  upon  his  guard  and  (as  it  were)  stands  ptrdint  at  his  heart,  to 
spy  when  sin  begins  to  peep  out  in  these  first  inclinations :  South,  Srrm.,  Vol.  vi. 
No.  IS.  [R.]  bef.  1733  the  Engine  (a  'Protestant  flail'],  lurking  perdue  in  a 
Coat  Pocket:  R.  North,  Examtn,  iii.  vii.  87,  p.  573  (1740).  1764  a  pistol 

ready  cocked  in  his  hand  while  he  lay  perdue  beneath  his  covert:  Smollstt, 
Fml.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  14  (1817).  1791   While  this 

conversation  went  on,  1  3\ooA  fierdu  behind  Mr.  Grirabold:  C.  Smith,  Desmond, 
Vol.  II.  p.  190  (1793X  1818  but  the  progress  of  the  tale  requires  that  he 
should  lie  for  awhile,  perdiu\  Amer.  Monthly  Mar.,  Vol.  iii.p.  106/1.  1819 
the  remainder,  with  myself,  lay  perdu  behind  a  low  shed:  X.  Hops,  Anast., 
VoL  111.  ch.  xiii  p.  33a  (1830X  1834  James. ..was  lying /vWw  in  the  lobby, 

leady  to  open  at  the  first  tiiikle:  Scott,  Redeaunttet,  Let.  viii.  p.  83  (1886). 
1837  Lying  quiet  keA  Jerdu  at  Cerignola:  C.  Mac  Farlane,  Banditti  o^ 
Robbers,  p.  10a.  IMO  we  accordingly  remained  perdue  for  a  full  hour: 

Fraser,  Koordisian,  ^c.  Vol.  1.  Let.  vii.  p.  199.  1840  cairyiiig  her  point 

by  remaining  perdue:   Barham,  Infolds.  Leg.,  p.  76  (1879).  1866  The 

lawyer,  the  farmer,  the  silkmercer  lies  perdu  under  the  coronet,  and  winks  to  tlie 
antiquary  to  say  nothing :  Embrson,  English  Traits,  id.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  79 
(Bohn,  i8«6). 

I.  part. :  2.  on  a  forlorn  hope,  engaged  in  a  desperate 
enterprise. 

1631  lye  sentinel  perdue :  R.  Burton,  Anai.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  46  (i8a7X 
1633  The  sixteenth  came  the  Enemie  in  the  night,  about  ten  or  the  clocke, 
stealing  vnto  one  of  our  Sentinels  Perdu\  youmall  of  warlike  Atckieuements, 
&^.,p.  9.  bef.  1631  1  send  out  this  letter,  as  a  sentinel  perdue;  if  it  find 

you,  it  comes  to  tell  you  that  I  was  possessed  with  a  fever:  J.  Donne,  Lett., 
No.  ciiL    [C]  bef.  1733  the  Trick  of  a  Brace  of  perdue  Witnesses: 

R.  North,  Examen,  i.  U.  i6a,  p.  lai  (1740). 

II.  sb.:  I.    a  soldier  in  ambush. 

1691  breaches  in  espials,  in  Sentinels,  perdues,  and  such  IDce:  Garrard, 
Art  IVarre,  p.  i.  1606  In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke  |  Of  qukk, 

cross  lightning?  to  watch — poor  perdu!—]  With  this  thin  helm!  Shaks^  K. 
Lear,  iv.  7,  35.  1666  made  as  little  noise  as  a  Perdue ;  R.  Head,  Etyrl. 

Rogue,  sig.  G  s  ^.  1689  One  Night  he  needs  would  visit  his /rr-^M;  |  For 

in  a  Field  of  Wheat  he  then  had  three:  T.  Plunkbt,  Char.  Cd.  Commander, 
p.  13/1. 

II.  .r^. :  2.  a  morally  abandoned  person,  a  profligate, 
a  rou^. 

1611  Had  they  endured  more  thinke  you,  |  Had  they  bin  wome  bya  Perduf  | 
Or  if  they  heretofore  had  bin  |  Made  for  some  wandnng  Capuchint  N.  "r.,  in 
Coryat's  Crambe,  sig.  b  1  r".  1683  you  common  fighting  Brothers,  |  Your 

old  Perdut:  B.  Jonsoh,  Magn.  Lady,  iii.  5,  Wks.,  p.  4o(i64oX 

*p^re,  sb. :  Fr. :  son.  Often  placed  after  French  proper 
names  to  distinguish  a  father  from  his  son.  See  fils.  Pre- 
fixed to  proper  names,  Pire  is  the  French  title  of  a  priest. 

1868  1  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  date  them,  as  Raspail,  p&re,  used  to 
date  every  proof  he  sent  to  the  printer:  O.  W.  Holmes,  Autoc.  Break/.  Table, 
p.  as  (188a).  1888   He  served.. .Alexander  Dumas >^:  i'n/.  Are.,  Vol.  56, 

p.  333/t.  1888  Prince  Esterhaiy  pirt  a  laid  up  at  Ratisbon :  Lady  Blooh- 
riELD,  Remimsc.,  Vol.  t.  p.  39. 

«p^re  de  fomille,  pAr. :  Fr. :  father  of  a  family,  pater- 
famlliaH  (^.  v.). 

1863  I  am  secretly  of  the  dis^ition  of  the  time.honoured  pire  dt  famille 
in  the  comedies:  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xviii.  p.  330(1887). 

peregrination  {jL  —  z.u.  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pMgrination : 
a  journeying,  a  travelling  in  strange  lands  and  places,  a  pil- 
grimage. 

abt.  1630  Of  my  ladys  grace  at  the  contemplacyoun,  I  Owt  of  Frenshe  into 
Englysshe  prose,  |  Of  Mannes  Lyfe  the  Peregrynacioun,  |  He  did  translate,  enter, 
prete,  and  disclose:  J.  Skblton,  Carl.  Laur,,  laai,  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  4io(i843X 


PERIAGUA 

1688  Hatha  Englond  soche  stadons/Of  devoute  peregrinadons;  W.  Rov  ft 
JER.  Barlows,  Rede  me,  Av.,  p.  106  (1671X  1630  that  in  his  age  he  should 
enjoy  that  which  in  his  youth  he  had  extreamly  desired,  which  was  a  peregri. 
nation:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xcv.  (1676).  abt.  1630 

he  undertook  a  new  peregrination,  to  leave  that  Terra  injirma  of  the  Court: 
(1653)  R.  Naunton,  Pragm.  Reg.,  p.  49  (1870X  ^  1646  In  this  my  Percgrina* 
tion,  if  1  happen,  by  some  accident,  to  be  disappeinted  of  that  allowance  1  am  to 
subsist  by,  I  must  make  my  Addresse  to  you :  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  i.  p.  3.  ^  1669 
and  one  English  itinerant  presented  an  account  of  his  autumnal  peregrination: 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  48(1871). 

*peregriiiator,  sb. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  peregrlnAri, 
='to  travel  in  foreign  parts':  one  who  travels  about,  one 
who  peregrinates. 

1663  such  a  Peregrinator,  such  an  ambulator,  such  a  prerogaiar,  such  a 
ditposilor:  J,  Gaulb,  Afag.astro.ma)uer,  p.  337. 

perennt,  et  impntantnr,  phr.:  Late  Lat:  (the  hours) 
pass  away,  and  are  placed  to  (our)  account.  Motto  upon 
sun-dials. 

perewake,  perewyke  :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.    See  peri'wlc. 

perfectionnement,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  process  of  making  per- 
fect, the  process  of  being  made  perfect. 

1886 — 6  man ;  in  the  progress  of  his  per/ectionnement,  makes  certain  ac- 
quisitions in.  his  structures  and  functions:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  &*  Phys.,  VoL  I. 
p.  65/1. 

*perfervidnm  ingenium,  better  praeferv.  ing.,  pAr. :  Late 
Lat :  a  very  ardent  temperament 

1876  the  petfervidum  ingenium  of  Sir  George  Campbell:  Times,  May  15. 
CSt.]  1888  Lord  Karnes. ..was  at  once  an  enthusust— an  example  of  the 

per/ervidum  ingenium — and  a  critic  :  Atheneeum,  Feb.  11,  p.  174/3. 

*perflde  Albion, /Ar.:  Fr. :  treacherous  Albion  (England). 

1846  a  new  struggle  against  the  'perfide  AlUon ' :  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Essays 
Fr.  Rev.,  i.  p.  a6  (1857). 

perforator  {a.- J.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat.  perforare,—\o  bore  through',  'to  perforate':  one  who 
or  that  which  perforates. 

*I>ergola,  sb. :  It. :  an  arbor  formed  by  trellis-work  with 
vines  climbing  over  it 

1874  Pergola  is  the  name  for  a  vine  trallised  to  form  an  arbour,  all  over 
Italy:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Tirol,  p.  389.  "1877  Over  his  head  there  is  a 
heavily-laden  grapevine — a  pergola— and  before  htm  a  man  tilling  the  ground : 
Times,  Feb.  17.    [St.]  1887  Mr.  Woads's...is  a  rather  Bm,  heavy,  and 

uninteresting  picture...of  a  group  of  Venetian  net-makers,  seated  under  a  pergola 
in  softened  sunlight :  Atheneeum,  May  ai,  p.  678/t. 

pergolo,  sb. :  It. :  a  covered  balcony. 

1646  In  tixpermlo  above,  the  walls  are  wrought  with  excellent  perspective  1 
Evelyn,  Z>iar)'i  Vol. '•  P- 176  ('87a).  1666  He  was  ordained  nis  standing 

in  the  pergola  of  the  banquetttng-house :  Fimrtt,  Obs.  on  Ambassadors,  p.  310. 
(T.)  1664  But,  as  we  affimTd,  the  Antients  did  seldom  use  PedisteUs  unles* 
where  Railes  and  Balusters  were  requisite,  and  Parapet  walls  for  Meniama, 
Pergolas  and  Balconies :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  Parall.  Archit.,  Av.,  p.  134. 

pergunnah,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  pargana:  a  sub- 
division of  a  district  The  district  around  Calcutta  is  caJled 
the  'Twenty-four  Pergunnahs'. 

1766  The  lands  of  the  twenty-four  Purgunnahs,  ceded  to  the  Company  by 
the  treaty  of  1757:  HoLWELL,  Nist.  Events,  p.  317  (tjiS).    (Vulel  1776  I 

&rmed...alt  the  salt  works  in  the  Piugunnains  of  Keura'  Ma'l,  &c:  Triat  ^ 
Joseph  Fowhe,  Depositions,  17/1.  1808  I  do  not  think  that,  at  present, 

nis  preparations  are  so  ripe  as  to  induce  him  to  make  a  demand  upon  one  of  the 
Nizam  s  pergunnahs:  Wellington,  Disp.,  VoL  i.  p.  407  (1844).  1834  He 

was  treasurer  to  the  collector  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,  the  district  im- 
mediately surrtiunding  the  metropolis:  Baboo,  VoL  I.  ch.  xviiL  p.  313.  1883 
prepare  rent-rolls  of  each  mahat,  or  farm,  according  to  the  order  m  which  it 
stood  in  the  pergtmnah :  JC/JC  Cent.,  Sept.,  p.  434. 

*Peri,  sb.:  Pers.  part:  a  winged  spirit  of  Persian  my- 
thology. 

1786  Are  the  Penes  come  down  from  their  spheres?  Tr.  Bed/onTs  f^atheJt, 
p.  87  (1883).  1800  such  perfumes.. .As  Peris  to  their  Sisters  bear:  SouTHEY, 

Thalaba,  vL  a8.  1817  One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate  |  Of  Eden  stood,  dis- 

consolate :  T.  MooRE,  Lalla  Roohh,  Wks.,  p.  38  (1860X  1840  have  you 

Koords  no  faith  either  in  Gins  or  Penes,  orghdls  or  spirits?  Fraser,  Koordistan, 
A'c.,  VoL  L  Let.  vi.  p.  163. 

peri  hnpsons,  pAr.:  Gk.  ntpl  Syjeovt:  'on  the  sublime', 
title  of  a  rhetorical  treatise  by  Longinus,  died  A.D.  273. 

1733  A  forward  critic  often  dupes  us  |  With  sham  quotations  perihuptous: 
Swift,  U^ks.,  p.  603/a  (1869X 

periagna,  periaUger,  sb.:  corrupt,  fr.  Sp.  piragua:  a 
West  Indian  canoe,  a  dug-out,  a  pirogne  {q.  v.). 

1639  six  Peryagoes,  which  are  huge  great  trees  formed  as  your  Canowes,  but 
so  laid  out  on  the  sides  with  boords,  they  will  seeme  like  a  bttle  Gaily:  Capt. 
J.  Smith,  Ifks.,  p.  901  (1884X  1719  to  make  myself  a  canoe  or  periagua : 

Defoe,  Rob.  Crusoe,  VoL  i.  p.  r6i.    [Nares]  1763  one  is  obliged  to  use 

pettiaugres...that  is  to  say  trunks  of  trees  made  hollow :  Father  Charlevoix, 
Accl.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  301.  1797  Encye.  Brit.  1846  Re-embarking 
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in  the  ftiiagn,  we  ntomed  acra*  fbe  lake:  C.  DahwiM,  ymm,  Btagk, 
ch.  xiv.  p.  3)6. 

peribolns,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  mpi^Xos:  an  inclosure 
round  an  ancient  temple. 

1776  The  temple  was  inclosed  by  a  peribolus  or  wall :  R.  ChandlbRj  Trav. 
<rrr/£r,  p.  19.  1830  the  peribolus  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Corinthiao 
order:  T..S.  Rdghbs,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  ].  ch.  ix.  p.  255. 

«pericardiiun,  //.  pericardia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ntpt- 
naptuui,  neut  of  n'(piicdp9tot,  = 'around  the  heart':  the  mem- 
branous involucre  which  incloses  the  heart 

1878  P<w«r(6i»  (whiche  is  the  Invtlucrt  of  the  hart,):  J.  Banister,  Hitt. 
Max,  Bk.  I.  fol.  24  V.  166S  the  Ptricardium  or  the  Com  ai  the  Htart: 

Pkil.  Tnuu.,  VoL  I.  No.  5,  p.  87.  1891  the  fastening  of  the  Con*  of  the 

Ptricardium  ta  the  Midriii :  J.  Rav,  Crtationj  Pl  11.  p.  232  (1701).  1888 

Women  are  much  tougher  about  the  pericardium  llun  we  give  them  credit  for: 
W.  D.  HowKLLS,  Cnmtnftii  Prtuntmcni,  Vol.  i.  ch.  L  p.  16. 

IMricr&iiiiiiii,  sb.:  Late  I.at.  fi*.  Gk.  TtputpAvrnv,  neut.  of 
*«putp<ii>«>r,=' around  the  skuU':  the  membrane  which  sur- 
rounds the  outside  of  the  skull ;  hence,  the  skull,  the  head. 
Anglicised  as  pericrane,  pericrany. 

1036  That  panicle  that  is  named  of  Galienus  pericranetun  dothe  couereth 
all  the  hole  panne /&  is  somwhat  lyke  to  senewes:  Tr.  Jtrmtu  of  BrumwicKs 
Surnry,  >ig.  A  iiij  1/0/2.  1041  the  great  pannade  that  is  called  Peri- 

cnmum:  R.  CorLAND,  Tr.  Gufda't  Quest.,  ov.,  sig.  D  iv  f.  IMS  it  is  to 

be  noted  of  this  Pannicle  Penctanium,  that  it  bindeth  or  compassetb  all  the 
bones  of  the  head:  T.  Vicakv,  EHgl-  Tnas.,  p.  12(1626).  1890  cleave  his 

periaanion  with  thy  sword:  Marlowk,  //  Tamlmrl.,  L  3,  Wks.,  p.  47/2  (i8s8X 
1611  And  study  till  their  Ptricraximu  crack :  T.  Corvat,  Crudititt,  Vol.  III. 
sig.  121/0(1776).  1631  I  hope  to  cheer  my  Spirits,  and  settle  my  Pericianium 
again :  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  xxvi.  p.  jo  (t64sX  1630  Should  Poeu  stretch 

their  Muses  on  the  lacke,  |  And  study  till  their  pericranions  cracker  John 
Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  Ff  2  r"/i.  1689  My  Muse,  my  Pen,  ray  Genius  over- 

tire,  I  And  crack  my /Vrtcramom:  T.  Plunket,  C*ar.  Grf.  Commander,^  tilt. 
1699  [See  aMIlBZ].  ,  1710  Shave  the  Head,  and  apply  this  [catapUsm] 
when  the  Ptricrauium  exciteth  watching  and  Phrenzy :  Fuller,  Pharmacol., 
p.  40.  1718  I  begin  to  suspect  there  may  be  some  Fracture  in  your  Pert- 

cranium ;  W.  Tavernbr,  Fern.  Advoc.,  iii.  p.  35.  1788  And  when  they  join 
tbeir  perioanieSjJ  Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies:  Swipt,  Wks.,  p.  604/1 
(1869).  1807  a  most  preposterous  whim-wham  knocked  at  his  pericranium, 
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Ingtldt.  Leg.,  f.  164  (i86jX 

peilergia,  x^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ir<pi(pyta,=' over-careful- 
ness': Rhet.:  excessive  elaborateness  of  expression;  a 
labored  style. 

1889  y/rir>](ni.  or  Ouer  labour,  otherwise  called  the  curious:  Puttbnhah, 
Bug.  Pcet.,  III.  xxiu  p.  265  (1869X 

perigee  (-^  -  -^),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pMgie ;  perigdum,  perigSon, 
//.  perigte,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ro  irtpiytu>¥  {sc.  dtaonj/xa),  in 
Ptolemy =' the  least  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  earth': 
sb. :  the  point  of  orbit  at  which  there  is  the  least  distance 
of  the  moon,  a  planet,  or  the  sun  (when  the  earth  is  in  peri- 
helion, f.  V.)  from  the  earth. 

1608  then  those  points  which  we  call  Apogeea,  or  Perina.  that  is,  which  are 
either  remotest,  or  nearest  to  the  earth :  C  Heyi»n,  Drf.  JuJic.  Astnt.,  p.  248. 
1608  What  Eficicle  meaneth,  and  Con^entrik,  I  With  Afogi,  Perigl,  and  Ec- 
centrik:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bmrtas,  Columnes,  p.  393 (1608X  1646 

the  Perigeum  or  lowest  part  of  the  Eccentrick  (which  happ«ieth  in  Capricomusy. 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  v.  p.  242  (i68<).  1668  when  it 

was  in  its  Perigeum:  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  L  Na  i,  p.  6. 

F^rigord,  a  district  of  France  famous  for  truffles,  which 
gave  the  name  to  a  sort  of  pie  flavored  with  truffles. 


1739  Thy  Treu0es,  PerigordI 
558.        1884  "Pretty  news,  ain't  it,  Toddy?"  sa. 
a  P<rigord  pie :  Thackeray,  Nrwcomes,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xxi.  f.  242  (1879).' 


thy  Hams,  Bayonnel  Pope,  Duiteiad,  iv. 
Pretty  news,  ain't  it,  Toddy?"  says  Henchman,  looking  up  from 


periltSUon,  perihdUum,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  coined  fr.  Gk. 
frffH-,=' about',  'near',  and  ^ior,='the  sun':  the  point  of  a 
planet's  or  comet's  orbit  at  which  it  is  nearest  to  the  sun,  the 
opposite  to  aphelion  {q.  v.). 

1666  [See  aplMlloal.  1767  obsenring  between  two  Comets  a  coin- 
cidence in  their  perihelions,  and  a  perfect  agreement  in  their  velocities ;  In  Pope's 
Wks.,  Vol.  III.  p.  54  nete.  1886  Five  comets  passed  their  perihelia  in  iSiBo: 
Atkenteum,  July  11,  p.  S3/'. 

period  (.sl  — .:.),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pMode. 

1.  a  going  round,  a  circuit,  a  revolution,  a  full  course. 

1848  optalmia  hath  certaine  paroxysmes  or  fyttes,  and  periodes  or  courses: 
Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chirurg.,  fol.  1  r»/3. 

2.  the  time  occupied  by  a  revolution,  a  cycle,  a  division 
of  time. 

3.  an  indefinite  portion  of  time. 

1667  So  spake  th'  Arch-Angel  Michael ;  then  paused,  |  As  at  the  World's 
great  period ;  Milton,  P.  L.,  xiu  467.  bef.  1748  The  particular  periods 
mto  wnich  the  whole  period  should  be  divided,  in  my  opinion,  are  these :  fiouNG- 
BEOKB,  Study  ^Hist,  Va.  vi.    [R.] 


4.  the  end  of  a  cycle  of  time,  or  of  a  series  of  events,  the 
conclusion,  the  termination. 

1894  Give  Period  to  my  matter  of  complaining:  Constable,  Sonnets,  8th 
Dec,  No.  2  (1818X  1606  May  be  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty :  Shaks.,  /4«<. 
astd  Cleof.,  iv.  2,  25.  1713  The  birth  of  plou  and  their  last  fatal  periods : 

Addison,  Caio.    [L.]  1816  a  period  to  his  giatificatioa  arrived,  and  he  was 

driven  from  his  elegant  retirement  by  civil  commotions:  J.  Dallawav,  0/Stat. 
&•  Sculpt.,  p.  279. 

4  A.  a  consummation,  the  highest  point  of  a  course  or 
orbit 

1694  There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloucester  here,  |  To  make  the  perfect 
period  of  this  peace :  Shaks.,  Rick.  III.,  ii.  1, 44.  1898  since  last  the  sunne  I 
Lookt  from  the  hiest  period  of  the  sky :  G.  Harkham,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grtnvite, 

p.  78  (1871)1 

5.  a  complete  sentence ;  words  or  clauses  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  complete  rhetorical  structure. 

1680  the  whole  Periode  and  compasse  of  speache  so  delightsome  for  the 
roundnesse,  and  so  grave  for  the  straungenesse:  E.  Kirke,  in  Spent.  Skep.  Cat, 
Ep.,  Wks.,  p.  441/1  (1869).  1689  long  or  short  periodes:  Puttenham,  Eng. 
Pots.,  II.  iv.  [v.]  p.  90  (1869).  1890  A  pretty  period !  Shaks.,  Two  Gent.  0/ 
Ver.,  ii.  t,  122.  1687  not  a  period  I  Shall  be  unsaid  for  me :  Milton, 

Comtts,  585.  1788  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks  |  Fast  as  the 
periods  from  his  fluent  quill :  &>wpbr,  Task,  iv.  Poems,  Vol.  It.  p.  102  (1808X 

SO.  a  mark  of  punctuation  placed  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
plete sentence,  a  full-stop.  Also  used  to  indicate  an  abbre- 
viation. 

sb.  a  pause  in  speech,  such  as  is  made  at  the  end  of  a 
complete  sentence. 

1890  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences:  Shaks.,  Mids.  Nt.'s  Dr., 
V.  96.  bef.  1637  The  distinction  of  s.  perfect  sentence  hath  a  more  full  stay, 

and  doth  rest  the  spirit,  which  is  a  pause  or  a  period:  B.  Jonsoh,  Eng.  Gr., 
Wks.,  p.  790/2(1860). 

perioeci,  sb.pl.:  Gk.  >r(piouc(M,*9' neighbours'.  See  quo- 
tation and  antoed. 

1668  the  Periaci...\x  sod)  as  dwell  in  the  opposite  points  of  a  like  circle: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  5(1677). 

*perioBteon,  periosteum,  //.  periostea,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr. 
Gk.  ntpimrrtov,  neut.  of  irtpioorf or,  = 'around  a  bone':  the 
membrane  which  invests  the  surface  of  a  bone,  except  where 
attachments  of  cartilages  occur. 

1671  I  fell  just  upon  that  part  of  my  Arm,  where  is  a  Callous  Node  upon  the 
Pericslium:    Shadwell,  Humorists,  v.  p.  6a.  1699  [See  Bk«lllnacJ. 

1793  1  was  put  to  great  anguish  in  the  extraction  of  the  ball;  as  the  periosteum 
had  been  lacerated,  and  the  lead,  being  flattened,  extended  much  beyond  the 
wound  it  had  made :  H.  Brooke,  Fool ^Qual.,  Vol.  1.  p.  14a 

peripeteia,  peripetia,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vtpmirtui: 
the  unravelling  of  a  dramatic  plot,  a  denouement. 

1691  Thirdly,  they  would  haue  an  heroicall  Poem  (aswell  as  a  Tragedie)  to 
be  full  of  Peripetia,  which  I  interpret  an  agnition  of  some  vnlooked  for  fortune 
either  good  or  bad:  Sir  John  ^KttivoTOH.Apol.  Poet.,\n  Haslewood's  .£1^. 
Poets  o*  Poesy,  Vol.  11.  p.  141  (1815).  1748  the  unities  of  the  drama  main- 

tained with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness;  the  opening  gradual  and  ennging, 
the  peripeteia  surprising,  and  the  catastrophe  afiecting :  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand., 
ch.  IxU.  Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  435  (1817).  1761  (See  aat«atroph«  i].  1886 
Every  wave  of  music. .is  but  another  step  towards  the  peripeteia:  Atkemtum, 
Dec.  26,  p.  631/2. 

^periphrasis,  //.  periphrasds,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irtpi<l>pcurit : 
a  roundabout  phrase;  an  indirect  form  of  expression,  a  cir- 
cumlocution. Sometimes  Anglicised  as  periphrase  (1589 
Puttenham,  Eng.  Pais.,  III.  vii.  p.  166,  Ed.  1869). 

1689  Then  haue  ye  the  figure  Peripkratit...ti  when  we  go  about  the  bush : 
Puttbnhah,  Eng.  Poes.,  in.  xviii.  p.  203(1869).  1899  M.  One  of  those 

that  (ortime  iauours.  C.  The  Peripkratis  of  a  fool:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out 
o/kis  Hum.,  i.  2,  Wks.,  p.  94  (16x6).  1683  Thou  hast  an  impudent  eye.  and 
a  panting  heart :  and  no  more  usual  Peripkratis,  of  a  coward,  then  cAo^iof  ov^p : 
N.  CuLVERWBL,  Ligkt  o/Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  66.         1681—1708  For  the  church 


of  Christ  must  needs  be  a  body  to  Christ,  that  still  is  the  peripkratis  of  a  church : 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Z>ivines,  Vol.  xi.  p.  79  (1865). 
1787  The  PeriphrasiSj  which  the  Modems  call  the  Circumiendiius  \  Pope, 


79  (-865). 
AiAi  Auc  «  aKjrni^A9>0.  w..n.„  u.c  t>iwuciiia  <..ui  uie  L trcumoenotottt  I  Pope, 
Art  t;/ Sinking,  ch.  xi.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  196  (1757X  1778  all  periphrases 

and  expletives  are  so  much  in  distise:  RoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  vu.  p.  1^3 
(1858)1  1868   Mr.  Hardie  did  not  at  first  see  the  exact  putport  of  this 

oleaginous  periphrasis:  C  Reaoe,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  11.  p.  1x9. 

periplAs,  sb.:   JLate  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ircptn-Xovr, <= 'a  voyage 
round':  a  circumnavigation  ;  a  circuit  measured  by  water. 

1776  The  harbour  of  Epidaunis  is  long.    Its  periplus  or  circuit  has  1 5  Stadia : 
R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  221. 

perlpnenmonia,  sb. :  I^t  fr.  Gk.  mpontvfiovia :  pulmonary 
consumption.    Anglicised  as  peripneumony.    Obs. 

1603  the  malady  called  Peripneumonia,  that  is  to  say,  the  inflammation  of 
the  lungs :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  745.  1744  the  source  I  Of  fatal 

woes,  a  cough  that  foams  with  blood,  |  Asthma,  and  feller  peripneumony:  J. 
Akhstrong,  Art  Pres.  Healtk,  Bk.  ill.  aoi.  1797  Peripneumony:  Encyc. 
Brit. 
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peilscil,  sb.  pi.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ir«p/(rmot,»' casting  a 
shadow  all  round' :  dwellers  within  the  polar  circles,  whose 
shadows  in  the  summer  would  describe  an  oval  if  they  stood 
still  for  24  hours.    See  antiscii. 

1660  The  Ptrueii  have  their  ihadow  circuladng:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
P-  5  (1677)- 

perist^Unin,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ntpurnXiov :  Archit. :  a  range 
of  columns  (orOXot)  surrounding  the  exterior  of  a  building  or 
the  interior  of  an  apartment  Anglicised  z&  peristyle  (1664 
Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  Parall.  Archit.,  Pt  i.  p.  9). 

ICTS  a  large  iquare  Court  compassed  about  with  the  fikirest  frriitylium  or 
Cloyster  that  I  ever  saw :  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Law  Cauntr.,  p.  »6S.  1776  a  feri- 
ttylimm  of  granite  columns:  Gibbon,  DicL  &•  Fall,  Vol.  if.  ch.  xiii.  p.  179 
(1813). 

peritonaeum,  peritondiim,  sb. :  Late  I^t  fr.  Gk.  ntpirSvaiov, 
neut  of  iripiroMuor,'' stretching  round':  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  abdominal  cavity  and  invests  its  viscera. 

IMO  the  PtHttmmm:  Ravnald,  Birth  Man.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xiii.  p.  46  (1613). 
1641  the  perytoneon:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  GuyMt  Qutst.,  A'c,  sig.  H  ii  v". 
1068  the  inwarde  coate  of  abdomeo  and  the  intestines.  This  coate  is  called 
ftrilamtum:  T.  Galb,  Intl.  Chirurg.,  fol.  v)  V.  16M   Florio,  a  v. 

Auhitt. 

*peritoilIti8,  sb.:  Late  Lat:  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum. 

periwig,  perrivig  (-i  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  D\i.perruycke : 
a  peruke,  an  artificial  imitation  of  a  head  of  hair;  hence, 
facetiously,  a  head  of  hair.    Abbreviated  to  luig. 

1039  A  perwyke  for  Sexton,  the  King's  fool :  Privy  Pune  Expenta  ^ 
Hen.  Vin.,l>K..    [Fairholt]  abt.  1038  The  perwyke,  ^ >>m>ivw :  Du 

Wes,  in  tnirod.  Dec.  Inid.,  p.  ooz/t  (Paris,  iSmX   (Skeat)  1060  GaUrut, 

an  hatte,  a  pirwike :  Cooper,  TMaHrw.    \ib.\  1068  She  did  set  such  a 

curled  hair  upon  the  gueen,  that  was  said  to  be  a  perewyke,  that  showed  very 
delicately :  Knolles,  in  Chalmers'  Mary  Q.  0/ Scott,  1.  38^.    [L.]  1079 

Take  from  their  perywigges,  their  paintings:  T.  LvLV,  EupkutSj  p.  xi6  (i868)l 
1086  and  aboue  all  thinn  reproued  the  vse  of  wearing  of  periwigs ;  Sir  Edw. 
HoBY,  Polit.  Diu.  t/  Truth,  ch.  xli.  p.  184.  1097—9  His  bonnet 

vailed,  ere  ever  he  could  thinke,  I  Th'  unruly  winde  blows  off  his  poiwinke: 
Bp.  Hall,  Sat.,  in.  v.  la.    [Halliwell]  —  Wear  curl'd  penwigs,  and 

chalk  their  face:  1^.,  iv.  vi,    [Fairholt]  1608  About  her  brows  a  Periwig 

of  Snowe:  J.SYLVE.STER,'rr. />»  Aar/iu,  p.  11^(1608).  1616  Madam  FucaU 
secmeth  wondrous  faire,  |  And  yet  her  face  is  pointed,  &  her  haire,  |  That  seemes 
so  goodly,  a  fiilseperiwig:  R.  C,  TViwr'  IVhistlt,  11.  663,  p.  24  (1871).  1641 
to  have  the  periwigs  plucked  off  that  cover  your  baldness ;  Milton,  Aitimadv., 
Wks.,  Vol  I.  p^  157  (1806).  1609  two  perriwiggs,  one  whereof  cosu  me  3^ : 

Pepys,  Diary,  Jan.  i.  1662  For  which  oald  place,  the  Reader  (if  so  pleased) 
may  provide  a  perewake,  and  with  his  pen  insert  sucn  SherijQfes  as  come  to  his 
cognuance:  Fuller,  Ivorthits,  VoL  1.  p.  73.  [A.  S.  Palmer]  1676  see  how 
his  Perriwig  stares  with  his  wild  passion:  D  Urfey,  Mad.  FickU,  iti- p.  a9(i69iX 
1678  Each  here  tUux  ytnx  and  am'rous  looks  imparts,  |  Levells  CrrvaU  and 
Ptrriwigs  at  Hearts:  Shadwell,  Tim&n,  Epil.  1679    Lay  Trains  of 

Amffrous  Intritguts,  |  In  Tmun,  and  Curls,  and  Ptrriwifti  S.  Butler, 
HudUfreu,  PL  ill.  p.  335.  1691  the  Amorous  Conversation  and  dalliance  of 

these  Penwig-men :  Caryl,  Sir  Salamim,  iii.  p.  39.  1713  the  Fear  of 

any  thing  can  make  a  Man's  Hair  grev,  since  he  knew  one  whose  Perriwig  had 
suffered  so  by  it:  Sftctator,  No.  538,  Nov.  17,  p.  766/1.  1789  since  Sir 

Fopliog's  Periwig  was  Praise:  Pops.  Dunciad,  i.  167.  1740  wliispered 

through  every  curl  of  Lord  Granville's  periwig:  HoR.  Walpole,  Ltttfrt,  Vol.  11. 
p.  171  (1857).  1742  a  tailor^  a  periwig-maker,  and  some  few  more  tradesmen; 
FIELDING,  yet.  Andmut,  ill.  lii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  337  (1806).  1760    four 

beards  and  periwigs,  and  the  same  number  of  pastoral  crooks :  Smollett,  Tr. 
Don  Quix.^  in  BaUantyne's  Nov.  Lit.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  37^  (1821).  1760  an  enter- 
taining peution  of  the  perriwig-makers  to  the  King,  in  which  they  complain  that 
men  will  wear  their  own  hair:  Hor.  Walpole,  Ldtttrt,  Vol.  iv.  p.  133  (1857X 
1783  Their  periwigs  of  wool :  Cowper,  Needlttt  Alarm,  Poems,  Vol  ii.  p.  365 
(1808).  18M   I  expected  not  to  hear  a  vindication  of  Pemwigs  in  Boston 

Pulpit:  H.  C.  Lodge,  Siuditt  in  Hist.,  p.  67. 

peijnrator  {jl::lJ.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
perjara.re,=*\a  swear  falsely':  a  perjurer,  a  perjured  person. 
Rare. 

1689  False  Jury-men,  Perjurors,  Perjuiatois,  |  Have  at  the  Court,  found 
potent  animatora:  T.  Plonket,  Plain  Dtaling,  £>V.,  p.  55/1. 

permaceti:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat    See  BpermacetL 

^permanent  {jh  =. :^),  adj. :  Eng. fr.  Fr. permanent:  lasting, 
fixed,  abiding,  unchangeable. 

1006  1  shall  his  name  so  dryue  |  That  euermore  without  extinguishment  |  In 
burnyiut  tongues,  he  shall  be  parmanent:  Hawes,  Patt.  PUt.,  sig.  Cc  iii  r*. 
1009  Cesse  man  :  and  seke  the  ;  place  ay  permanent :  Barclay,  .S*^  of  Foolt, 
Vol.  IL  p.  313(1874).  bef  1039   Forgettyng  vertues  excellent  I  Of  God,  the 

whych  is  permanent :  J.  Skelton,  Wkt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  190(1843).  1081  apeifeyu 
publike  weale,  whiche  well  nigh  may  no  more  be  without  an  excellent  goueraour 
thanne  the  uniuersall  course  of  nature  may  siande  or  be  permanent  without  one 
chiefe  disposer  and  meuer:  Elyot.  Govemour,  Bk.  iil.  en.  xxiii.  Vol.  II.  p.  350 
(1880).  1046  this  walle  was  made  of.. .whole  stone,  the  trackes  whereof  are  at 
this  daye  permanent:  Tr.  Potydcrt  Vrrgitt  Eng.  Hitl.,  Vol.  I.  p.  87  (1846). 
1080  the  more  violent  the  thunder  is,  the  lesse  permanent  it  is:  J.  LvLV, 
Eu/hutt  &•  hit  Engl.,  p.  3JJ  (tS6S).  1604  Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet, 

not  lastbg :  Shak!;.,  Ham.,  i.  3,  8.  hef.  1637   The  law  !  what  more  firm, 

nr,  I  More  powerful,  forcible,  or  more  permanent?  Middleton,  Old  Lav/,  i.  t, 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  131  (1885).  1690  no  permanent  felicity  to  be  found  on  this 

side  heaven:  Evelyn,  Corrttf.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  315  (187a). 


Fr. :  permission  to  reside  (in  a 


permis  de  t^onr,  phr. : 
place). 

1884  An  persons  residing  in  Dmrfour  must  have  a  fermit  de  tifourx  Arch. 
Forbes,  Chinese  Gordon,  ch.  iv.  p.  130  (New  York).  1880  Residents  abroad 
will  find  full  references... with  regard  to  passports  and  permis  de  sijour ;  Ath4* 
neeum,  Dec.  36,  p.  835/x. 

permissioii  {z.  ±  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  permission :  leave, 
allowing,  license. 

1079  through  the  secret  providence  and  permission  of  the  gods :  North,  Tr. 
Plutarch,  p.  jo8  (1613X  1604  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  aper- 

mission  of  the  will :  Shaks.,  Oth.,  i.  3,  34a  1667  With  thy  permisiioii,  then, 
and  thus  forewam'd...The  willinger  I  go:  Milton,  P,  L.,  ix.  378. 

Peo-naso,  Pernasse.    See  Pamassns. 

pemicone, //.  pemlconi,  sb.:  It.  (Florio):  "great  olde 
piartridges  or  stagers  ". 

1613  A.  Reach  those  partridges,  or  mountaine-stares  with  red  bila.  P.  But 
what  if  it  were  a  young  pemicone  ?  you  say  it  would  be  better,  and  it  is  of  an  hot 
utddryDUunl  Passenger o^Benvenuto.    [Nares] 

perogue:  Fr.    See  pixogue. 

peropus:  Late  Lat    See  pyropns. 

^peroration  {J.:LJiz.),sb. :  Eng.  fr.  FT.peroratitm(Cotgr.): 
the  concluding  part  of  a  speech,  in  which  the  orator  sums  up 
and  enforces  his  argument ;  the  concluding  passage  or  sen- 
tence of  a  speech. 

1068  Finally  in  the  end  of  his  peroration  he  concludeth  the  whole  somme  of 
his  minde,  in  this  effect :  FoxB,  A,  &•  M.,  j>,  1)66.    IR.)  1098  what  means 

this  passionate  discourse,  |  This  peroration  with  suoi  circumstance?  Shaks.,  // 
Hen.  y/.,  i.  1, 105.  1611  Peroration,  A  peroration;  the  conclusion  of  an 

Oration:  Cotcr. 

^perpetrator  (.iiz.J.  i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  La.\..  perpetrator, 
noun  of  agent  to  ha.t. perpetriret-n'to  perpetrate':  one  who 
perpetrates. 

1760  A  principa]  in  the  first  degree  is  he  that  is  the  actor,  or  absolute  petpe. 
trator  of  the  crime:  Blackstone,  Comm.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  iiL    [K.]  1777  the 

perpetrators  of  that  crime  :  Robertson,  America,  Bk.  in.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  341 
(i63^X  1796  great  and  noble  actions  have  at  all  times  been  able  to  excite  the 
gratitude  and  henevolence  of  the  fellow-citizens  of  the  perpetrator :  Tr.  Thrnt. 
berg's  C.  ofGecdHefe,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  63  (1814X  1816  the  unhappy 
perpetrator  of  this  action  gased  a  moment  on  the  scene  before  him :  Scott.  Guy 
Mannering,  ch.  xxxi.  p.  363  (1853X  *1875  The  perpetrators  of  the  outragt 

cannot  be  lound:  Echo,  Jan.  8,  p.  3.    tSt.) 

perpetoana,  perpetnane,  perpetnano,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It 
perpetuana  (cf.  Sp.  perpetuan) :  a  durable  fabric  of  wool,  or 
of  wool  and  silk. 

1600  a  piece  of  serge,  or  ferfefuana :  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.,  iii.  t,  Wks., 

p.  309  (1616).         1619  the  lying  names  vt  Ptrpetuano  and  Duretta:  Purchas, 

Microcotmut,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  3^.  1638  t  pec  broad  black  pafpettumo...per- 

•luano :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  t.  p.  307  (1883).       1641  woollen-cloth,  Sayei, 


g"i  .  , .  ......         -     -  ... 

ar^eSj  Perpetuanas,  Bayes,  and  sundry  other  sorts:  L.  Roberts,  TVeat.  Traff., 

See  you  not  his /V>]«rA>m« 
1678  and  instead  of  a  Pei^ 


in  M«di 


ulloch's  CoUtctimt,  p.  78  (1856). 


1604  Seei 


Threadbare:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,ja.  177. 

Stuana  or  a  Shalloon  to  Lyne  Mens  Coats  with,  is  used  sometimes  a  Glasened 
Jico:  Ancient  Tradet  Decayed,  p.  16.  1700  three  or  four  Ells  of  either 

Velvet,  Silk,  Cloath,  Perfetuana,  or  some  sort  of  Stuff:  Tr.  Botman't  Guinea, 
Let.  ix.  p.  119.  1711  Bullion  Cloths,  Oothrash,  Perpetuano's,  and  Camblets 
of  Scarlet:  C.  LocKYER,  Trade  in  India,  nf.    (Yule)  1707   3  Pieces  of 

ordinary  Red  Broad  Qoth.  3  Do.  of  P6petuinoes  Popingay :  In  Dalrymple's 
Orient.  Ref.,  u  303  (1808X    {ii.\ 

perpetuity  (^—J.  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr. perpituitd:  end- 
less duration,  everlastingness ;  an  unlimited  extent  of  time. 
The  phr.  in  perpetuity =*{ot  ever'. 

1480  to  have  succession  and  capactte  in  the  lawe  to...bytiueth...londes,  tene- 
roents...in  fee  and  perpetuite  into  mortmayn :  Bury  Witlt,  p.  66  (Camd.  Sac., 
1850)1  1487  the  seide  annuyte  schulde  be  mortayscd  in  perpetuyte :  Patten 

Letters,  Vol.  III.  No.  893,  p.  333  (1874).  abt.  1030  All  thynge  compassyd,  no 
perpetuyte,  |  But  now  in  weltne,  now  in  adueisyte :  J.  Skelton,  GarL  Lour., 
Tj,  Wks.,  VoU  I.  p.  363  (1843X  1091  Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity,  |  Two 

Ijslbots,  winged  through  the  lither  sky,  |  In  thy  dennte  shall  scape  mortality: 
Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VL ,  iv.  7,  30.  1090  all  good  \atf  doth  shower  |  A  golden 

raine  of  perpetuitie  |  Into  his  bossome :  G.  Markham,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenvile, 
p.  50  (t87iX  1600  their  safegard  and  protection  both  of  suretie  &  of  per* 

petuiue:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xlv.  p.  rata.  1742  K  Perpetuity  <:tVXia% 
Is  Bliss:  E.  Young,  Night  Thmightt,  t  p.  6(i773X 

perriwig:  Eng.  fi-.  Old  Du.    See  peri'Wig. 

♦perron,  sb.:  Fr. :  Archit.:  a  flight  of  steps  before  a 
building  leading  up  to  a  pavement  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance.    Early  Anglicised  a%  perron  {J.  r.). 

1848  whisky-and*  water  was  ordered,  which  was  drunk  upon  the  perron  before 
the  house:  Thackeray,  Ir.  Si.  Bk.,  p.  38(1887).  1886  The  'Roman  Baih, 
Nimes,'  shows  admirable  draughtsmanship  m  the  curves  of  the  perron  and  its 
balustrades:  Aihen^um,  OcL  30,  p.  574/3. 

perroanet,  parroanet  (^±  _  z,  -qu-  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-. 
Fr.  perroquet.  Old  Fr.  parroquet:  a  parrakeet,  a  small 
parrot 
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PERRUQUE 

1(97  A  Puroquet  aui  pnttle  and  k>ok  gaudy:  Vahbrugh,  Eiop,  iiL  Wki., 
Vol.  I.  p.  3J5  (t77iX  1761  my  pairoquet  was  on  my  shoulder  as  I  was  feeding 
my  gold-fish,  aind  flew  into  the  middle  of  the  pond:  Hon.  Waltolc,  Lttttrt, 
Vol  III.  p.  409(>8S7X 

*pemiane,  Fr. ;  peruke  (-  a.),  peruane,  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  sb. : 
a  periwig  {q.  v.),  a  wig ;  also,  metapk. 

1699  perrukes:  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Hum.t  v.  6,  Wks.,  p.  167 
(1616).  1603  Afalla  who  had  a  pertuke  or  bush  of  golden  haire :  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mar.,  p.  131s.  1667  Plucks  off  her  Hat  and  Pemike:  Drvden, 

MaieU  Qu.,  v.  wks..  Vol.  i.  p.  183  (itoiX  1676  a  company  of  young  wall- 

fac'd  feflows,  that  have  no  sense  beyond  Pemiques  and  Pantaloons :  Shadwell, 
Eptem  IVtUt,  i.  p.  9.  _  1679  He  went  a  Mile  to  put  on  that  fair  Penique,  for 
the  sake  of  his  Compleition :  —  True  H^uUw,  ii.  p.  36.  1695  a  sandy  weather, 
beaten  Perruque.  dirty  Linnen,  &c ;  Otway,  Souidiert  ForUuu^  L  p.  x.  bef. 
1733  after  he  has  trimmed  and  barbed  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  claps  his  nasty 
Perruque  on  them:  R.  North,  Exanun.  li|.  vi.  33,  p.  447  (1740).  1818  But 
now  at  thirty  years  my  hair  is  grey —  |  n  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty?  | 
I  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day—):  Byron,  Don  J^umi,  1,  ccxiii.  1878 

Diplow...had  come  into  the  family  from  a  rich  lawyer. ..who  wore  ihe^erru^ue  of 
the  Restoration;  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan,  Deronda,  Bk,  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  133.  188i 

The  forces  of  the  "pcrruqueSf"  that  is  to  say  of  the  classicists  in  literature  and 
art,  were  still  strong :  MaemtWuCs  Mag.^  Tso.  396,  p.  393/3. 

perrnQoier,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  wig-maker,  a  wig-dresser. 

1768  he  finds  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  tailor,  peruquier,  hatter,  shoemaker: 
Sholistt,  Fnuut  &•  Italy,  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  397  (1S17X  1806  Who  was 
the  pemiquier  of  his  onnge  trees  T  which  were  cut  into  round  tops :  EHin.  Rtv,, 
Vol.  8,  p.  4x7.  1890  The  ambrosial  curls. ..anticipate  the  inspiration  of  the 
penuquier  of  the  Grand  Monanjue:  Athnaum,  Sept.  13,  p.  360/1. 

persecutor  (,ji=.J.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  persecutor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  persequi,=^Xo  persecute':  one  who 
persecutes. 

1487  no  maner  of  peryll  ne  of  iheues  ne  of  persecutours:  Caxton,  Book  of 
Good  MaHHtrs,  sig.  h  vi  t^.  1531   Maximianus,  Dioclesian,  Maxencius, 

and  other  persecutours  of  christen  men,  lacked  nat  iauentours  of  cruel  and  terrible 
toutmentes:  Elvot,  Goveruour,  Bk.  11.  ch.  L  Vol.  ik  p.  7  (1880).  1649 

Dedus.-.a  great  persecutour  of  the  Christian  religion :  W.  Thomas,  Hisi,  ItaL, 
fol.  X3  r".  1563  all  the  mightie  persecutours:  J.  Pilkington,  Abdyas,  sig. 

Aa  iv  ro.  1579  Saul  a  persecutor :  J.  LvLY,  EupAutt,  p.  175  (1868).  1893 
A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art :  Shaks.,  ///  Hen.  VI. ^  v.  6,  31.  1619 

See  yee  not  here  a  blamelesse  Moralitie,  a  Profession  of  Diuinitie,  a  great  Lawyer, 
with  so  many  other  Prerogatiues,  in  a  Persecutor^  Purchar,  Microcosmus,  ch. 
IxxiiL  p.  716.  1630  the  Tyranny  of  a  cruel  Persecutor:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's 

Hist.  CouHC.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  343  (1676).  1641  put  to  shame  the  persecutors 
of  thy  church:  Milton,  AHimadv.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  183  (1806).  bef.  1788 

Papists  and  mortal  Persecutors  of  the  Godly:  R.  North,  Examen,  II.  v.  3, 
p.  316  (X740). 

pnaeettiix,  sb./em. :  Late  Lat.,  fern,  of  persecator  (^.  v.): 
a  female  who  persecutes. 

1670  Knox..xalls  her.. .that  Idolatrous  and  mischievous  Mary  of  the  Spaniard* 
bloud,  andcruel  persecutrix  of  God's  people;  Hevlin,  Nist.  Prestyteriatu,  p.  143. 
[Davits] 

persiane,  sb.pL:  It.:  persiennes  (q.  v.). 

1866  The  closed  petsiani  [sie\  I  Threw  their  long-scored  shadows  on  my  villa- 
floor  :  E.  B.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  yu.  p.  398(1857).  1887  artistic  inter- 
ludes of  guitar  and  mandoline, ..may  still  be  heani  alternating  with  rapturous 
apostrophes  from  rich  throats  under  half-dosed  Persians  in  moonshaded  streets: 
Miss  K.  H.  Bvsk,  FolhsoufS  0/ Italy,  p.  33. 

persicaria,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  Bot. :  lady's  thumb.  Polygonum 
Persicaria,  Nat  Order  Poly  gov  ctceae. 

1769  At  the  foot  of  these  shrubs  waved  the  persicaria,  also  in  flower:  Tr. 
Adanson't  Voy.  Senegal,  &•£■.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  638  (1814).  1846  In 
Europe,  Africa^  North  America,  and  Asia  they  occupy  ditches,  hedges,  and 
waste  grounds,  m  the  form  of  Docks  and  Pcrsicanas:  J.  Lindlbv,  Veg.  Kingd., 
P-S03- 

persicot,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  cordial  flavored  with  peach- 
kemels. 

1709  Tincture  of  Saffron,  BarbadteS'tVater,  Ptrsico,  ouUau  (sic]  de  vit, 
asm  U  FUurs  d'Orange:  Mrs.  Manlev,  New  Atal.,  VoL  I.  p.  108  (and  Ed.). 

''persiennes,  sb.  pi. :  Fr. :  Persian  shutters,  Venetian  shut- 
ters, outside  shutters  consisting  of  frames  filled'  in  with  hori- 
zontal slats  movable  like  those  of  Venetian  blinds. 

1884  the  wtedow  was  open  and  the  persiennes  thrown  back:  F.  Barrett, 
Little  Lady  Linton,  VoL  ill.  ch.  v.  p.  83. 

^persiflage,  sb. :  Fr. :  light  banter,  quizzing. 

1757  Upon  these  delicate  occasions  you  must  practise  the  ministerial  shrugs 
kdA  tersiflage :  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  99,  p.  39s  (1774)1 
1763  Crebillon  has  made  a  convention  with  me,  which,  if  he  is  not  too  lazy, 
will  be  no  bad  persiflage — as  soon  as  I  get  to  Toulouse,  he  has  agreed  to  write 
me  an  expostulatory  letter  uiwn  the  indecorums  of  T.  Shandy:  Sterne,  Lett., 
Wks.,  p.  748/1  (1839).  1786  lix  persiflage,  th'  unfeeling  jeer,  |  The  dviL 

grave,  ironic  sneer:  H.  More,  Flario,  609,  pi  3^  1808  master  of  the /rr^ 

siflagt,  or  jaigon  of  the  day:  Scott,  Wis.  of  Drydtn,  VoL  i.  p.  134.  1831 

to  relieve  his  mind  by  small  ulk,  persiflage,  and  the  gossip  of  the  day :  Grevitte 
Memoirs,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiv.  p.  138  (1875).  1864  he  haid  an  idea  that  Bayham 

was  adopting  a  strain  Qi  persiflage  which  the  Indian  gentleman  by  no  means 
relished:  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xil  p.  149(1679)1  1883  The 

art  of  making  really  good  capital  out_of  such  light  stuff  as  'cHaffinff'  w  persiflage 

"  -L  I.  ch.  xxxiv. 
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is  best  learnt  at  public  sdiools 
p.  333/1. 


T.   Mozlev,  Reminisc.,  VoL 


persifier,  vb. ;  pendfl^,  part. :  Fr. :  to  banter  lightly,  to 
quiz. 

1648  The  little  ^vemess  patronised  him  xa&persiffitd  him  until  this  young 
British  Lion  felt  quite  uneasy:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  i.  d.  xiv.  p.  149 
(1879X 

'"persiflenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  banterer,  a  quiz,  one  who  indulges 
in  light  raillery. 

persim(m)on,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  the  fruit  of  the  Dtospy- 
rus  virginiatia,  the  date-plum ;  a  tree  of  the  genus  Diospyrus, 
Nat.  Order  Ebenaceae. 

1733  Of  stoned  Fruits,  I  have  met  with  three  good  Sorts,  vit.  Cherries, 
Plams,  and  Persimmons:  Mist,  Virginia,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  X13. 

persdna,  sb.  -.  Lat :  a  mask,  a  character  (represented  in  a 
drama),  a  personage. 

1704  Madam  Dacier...lancies  that  the  Umn^  or  the  persona  of  the  Roman 
actors,  was  not  only  a  vizard  for  the  flux,  but  had  false  hair  to  it,  and  came  over 
the  whole  head  like  a  helmet:  Addison,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  466  (Bohn,  1854). 

*pers6na  gr&ta,  pi.  persdnae  gr&tae,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  an 
acceptable  personage,  properly  applied  to  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives who  are  personally  welcome  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  sent 

1883  at  a  supper  of  criminals  in  full  work  in  their  profession  he  might  be 
welcomed  as  a  ^rroiM/nUlit;  Standard,  Dec  so,  p.  s.  1886  He  obtained 
invaluable  credentials  from  Count  Tolstoi,...to  whom  his  'Through  Siberia'  had 
already  rendered  him  a  persona  grata'.  Athemeum,  July  11,  p.  44/a.  —  If  it 
sittowt  onlygrata  perso/ur  to  enter  within  the  precincts.. .we  must  come  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  Dr.  Lansdell's  testimony. ..does  not  tell  the  whole  truth;  ib.,  45/t. 

persAna  muta,  //.  persdnae  mntae,  pAr. :  Lat :  a  charac- 
ter (on  the  stage)  who  has  nothing  to  say,  a  silent  actor. 

1644  you  have  all  the  Tacituses,  the  dumbe-dogs,  and  the  muiee  personee,  at 
Oxford:  Merc.  Brit.,  No.  33,  p.  iji.  1764  you  must  resolve  to  be  an  actor, 
and  not  a  persona  muta,  which  is  just  equivalent  to  a  candle-snuifcr  upon  other 
theatres :  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  84.  p.  350  (X774X 

personae   dramatis:    Late  Lat     See  dramatis  per- 
sonae. 
personage  mnet, /^r. :  Fr.:  ^ persona  muta. 

1818  She  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  %<tXi\\vcsxa.,.persoHages  mnetst 
M.  Edceworth,  Patronage,  VoL  i.  ch.  xvl  p.  359  (1833X 

personator  {/i—J.—),  sb.:  Eng.,  a  variant  spelling  of 
personater,  as  if  there  were  a  Lat  persdn&tor. 

(1616  the  personaiers  of  these  actions:  B.  Jonson,  Masques,  Wks.,  p.  911 
(i6t6)!  1696  Vtsvma.tT:  VH\\.vn%,WorCl  of  Words,  %.y.Ael*r.] 

-^personnel,  sb. :  Fr. :  personal  character ;  all  the  persons 
who  make  up  a  set,  company,  or  establishment 

1884  In  their  hands.. .the  personnel  of  iht  robbers  [becomes]  more  truculent; 
iEi/i'x.  J/p.,VoL59,p.339.  1866—6  He  knew  the /<«<»(«»/ of  the  Universities: 
Thackeray,  Four  Georges,  p.  143  (1875).  1877  another  set  was  made  up  by 
Miss  Snapsley,  who  had,  however,  to  content  herself  with  the  same  unsatisfsctory 
fersounet:  L.  W.  M.  Ixxtkhart,  Mine  is  7'>kV»r,ch.  xxx.  p.  363(1879).  1883 
The  varying  personnel  of  the  company  [of  Revisers]  in  different  months  and  on 
different  days :  £7tMnA'4M,  Dec.  13,  p.  1761.  1883  [England]  has  maintained... 
an  expensive /rrwMxir/ of  Govemroeot:  Sat,  Rev.,  VoL  56,  p.  366/3. 

perspective  (--i-,  formerly  as  in  Shakspeare  iL-±),  adj. 
and  sb.  :  Eng.  fr.  Yt.  perspectif,  fem.  -ive,  adj.,  or  perspective, 
sb.  Mid.  Eng.  prospective  (Chaucer)  is  used  in  meanings 
IL  3  and  4,  and  sdso  by  confusion  in  meaning  II.  1  (see  quot 
1606). 

I.    adj. :  I.    optic,  optical. 

1477  And  Science  Perspective  giveth  great  evidence,  |  To  all  the  Ministers 
of  this  Science:  T.  Norton,  OrdinaU,  ch.  v.  in  Ashmole  s  Theat.  Ckem.  Brit., 
p.  6x  (1653X  1661  arte  perspectiue  (whiche  is  a  parte  of  geometrie);  R. 

Recordb,  Pathway  to  Knowledge,  sig.  Ill  3  r*. 

I.    adj.:  2.    telescopic. 

1679  he  was  able  by  Perspectiue  Giasus...in  such  sortc  to  discouer  euery 
psuticularitie  in  the  Countrey  rounde  aboute :  DtGGESjStmfiot.,  p.  189.  1869 
He  can  see  it  without  a  perspective  gUss:  Dickens,  Two  Cities,  p.  51. 

I.  adj. :  3.  pertaining  to  the  art  or  process  of  represent- 
ing on  a  flat  surface  a  solid  object  or  a  scene  in  due  pro- 
portion. 

I.  adj.:  3  a.    represented  in  due  proportion. 

II.  sb. :  I.  the  art  of  drawing  solid  objects  or  scenes  so 
as  to  represent  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  in  due  pro- 
portion. 

1668  whiche  Optica,  is  pn^arly  called  perspectiue  1  J.  Smutb,  Arehst.,  foL 
ii  V.  1898  a  painter  without  the  Ferspectiues  was  like  a  Doctor  witnout 

Grammer:  R.  Haydocke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Pref.,  p.  8.  1601  he  had  a  singular 
gifl  to  work  by  perspective:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Uk.  35,  ch.  11,  v3.  ri. 
p.  547-  1606  drawne  by  the  lines  o(  Prospectiue:  B.  Ionsoh,  Masques,  Wks., 
p.  89s  (161 6).  1646  the  walls  are  wrought  witn  excellent  perspective; 
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nor  greater  nor  unaller:  PuTTEHHAM,  ^Hg.  Pott.,  I.  viii.  p.  34  (tSte).  1670 
Now  my  Perspective  draws  bim  near,  {  He  very  big  and  ugly  cfoet  appear: 
Shadwbll,  Ptycht,  ii.  p.  17. 


Etelvr.  Diary,  Vol  i.  p.  176  (1871).  1716  the  Perspective  is  not  well  ob- 

serv'd  whether  as  to  the  Strength  or  Magnitude  of  the  Figures :  Richardson, 
Tktar.  Painting,  p.  334. 

II.  sb.:  Id.  a  drawing  or  painting  in  perspective  (II.  i); 
esp.  a  painting  at  the  end  of  a  gallery  or  alley  which  makes 
the  same  seem  to  be  prolonged. 

ISM  to  view  "hem  (as  you'ld  doe  a  piece  o{  Ptrtftctint)  in  at  a  key-hole: 
B.  JONSON,  Ev.  Man  out  a/ his  Httin.,  iv.  3,  Wlu.,  p  14a  (1616).  1644  In 

the  upper  walks  are  two  perspectives  seeming  to  enlarge  the  alleys:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol  1.  p.  56  (1S73X 

II.  sb. :  I  b.  due  proportion,  due  subordination  of  parts 
to  a  whole  and  co-ordination  of  one  part  to  another. 

1605  We  have  endeavoured,  in  these  our  partitions,  to  observe  a  kind  of 
peixpective,  that  one  part  may  cast  light  upon  another:  Bacon,  Adv.  Ltaming, 
K.171.    [C) 

II.  sb.\  2.  a  reflecting  glass  or  set  of  glasses  producing 
various  optical  effects. 

bef.  1B39  Encleryd  myrToiure  and  perspectyue  most  bryght,  |  Illumynyd 
wyth  feturys  far  passyng  my  reporte:  J.  Skelton,  Wkt.,  Vol.  1.  p.  25 
(1843).  1601  Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me,  |  Which  warp'd 
theuneofeveryotherfavour:  Shaks., /4tf'>  >fV//,  v.  3,48.  1607—12  to 

•ee  what  shiftes  theis  FortntUixtt  have,  and  what  perspectiues  to  make  tuttrfidit, 
to  seeme  body,  that  hath  depth  and  bulk :  Bacon,  Ett.,  xvL  p.  314/t  (1871). 

II.    sb.:  'i-    a  telescope,  a  field-glass. 

1669  the /rrf;^r^itv<... some  be  false  glasses  and  shew  thinges  otherwise  than 
they  he  in  deede,  and  others  right  as  thev  be  in  deede,  neither  fairer  nor  fouler, 
—  *,EHr.r  ■ -- •  -  — 

ear,  I  He 

II.    .r^. :  4.    a  prospect,  a  vista. 

1668  the  Jesuit  Hooorati  Fabri... speaking  of  perspectives,  observes,  that  an 
object  looked  on  through  a  small  hole  appears  magnified:  ElvBLVN,  Corrttp., 
Vol.  111.  p.  307  (1873). 

penviratlon  {j.z.jl=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  ^x. perspiration,^' z. 
breathing  through',  'a  perspiring':  the  process  of  perspiring 
or  excreting  liquid  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  the  liquid 
excreted  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  sweat 

1611  Pert^ration,  A  perspiration,  or  breathing  through :  Cotgr.  1646 
entering  with  the  body  erect  you  wiU  even  bint  with  excessive  perspiration : 
Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  166  (1873). 

pertido:  Sp.    See  partido. 

pertinent  {a  =.  z.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pertinent:  pertaining 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  relevant,  to  the  point ;  pertaining  (to), 
relating  (to). 

bef  1606  for  as  much  as  thei  ar  pertinent  to  the  cause,  tbei  ar  not  to  be 
omitted:  Br.  Gardner,  (V  TVitf  OWiVuKf,  fol.  33.  (R.)  1607  But  yet  my 
caution  was  more  pertinent  |  Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it :  Shaks.,  Corioi.,  it. 
3,  67.  1681   I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  saw  a  more  pertinent  and  exact  enu- 

meration of  particulars :  Evelyn,  Corrttf.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  357  (1873). 

pertnisane,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  weapon  for  cutting  and  thrusting, 
furnished  with  a  long  shaft  Anglicised  in  i6  c.  or  earlier  as 
partisan,  partisan. 

1601  a  light  javelin  or  Fertuisane:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  a8, 
ch.  4.  Vol.  II.  p.  399. 

pertnrb&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  pertur- 
bare,=' to  perturb',  'to  throw  into  confusion',  'to  agitate': 
one  who  perturbs. 

1660  the  chiefest  perturbators  of  the  publike  peace:  Howell.  Tr.  GiraMt 
Hitl.  Rtv.  NapL,  p.  83.  1838  we  will  not  be  called  rioters,  or  idle  perturba- 
tors of  the  king's  peace :  Scott,  Fair  Md.  o/Ptrth,  ch.  xviii.  p.  338  (t886). 

peruke,  peruque:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  peirnane. 

peruquier:  Fr.    See  perrnqnier. 

perrlgillnm,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  night-watch,  a  vigil ;  wakeful- 
ness. 

1889  He  sat  up  all  night  in  order  to  peruse  it  from  end  to  end.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  English  readers  will  find  it  rather  a  soporific  than  an  excuse  for  a 
ptrvigilium:  Ath^mntm,  Nov.  9,  p.  633/3. 

perwauna(h):  Anglo-Ind.    See  pnrwanna. 
perwyke:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.    See  periwig, 
pesadnmbre,  sb. :  Sp. :  heaviness,  grief,  injury. 

bef.  1733  our  Sfanisk  pretended  Doctor,  and  his  Pesadumbres :  R.  North, 
Examtn,  I.  iiL  136,  p.  305  (X740X 

pescaria:It    See  piscaria. 

^peseta,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  Spanish  silver  coin  worth  about  lod. 
English. 

1833  For  this  exploit  the  king  allows  him  a  peseta  (the  fifUi  of  a  dura,  or 
doUar)  per  day:  W.  Irving,  Alkambra,  p.  w  1846  Avtptuta  comes  very 

nearly  to  the  French  franc, it  is  worth  4  reals :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  L  p.  4. 


peshcusb:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pishcnsh. 

peshkhana,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers. pesh-ihana,<^' fort- 
house' :  tents  sent  on  in  advance  of  a  great  personage. 

1803  he  <tha  Colonel)  should  send  off  his  peshkhana  and  baggage  the  iwxt 
day :  In  Wellington's  Ditp.,  Vol.  L  p.  591  (1844X 

pesh-khidmnt,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  pesh-khidmat, 
='fore-service':  a  retinue  sent  on  in  advance  of  a  great  per- 
sonage. 

1838  Yessawuls,  Peish-khidmuts,  executioners,  and  tent-pitchers:  Kuuit- 
hath.  Vol.  I.  ch.  xx.  p.  333. 

pesliwaOi),  peishwa(Ii),  sb.:  Mahr.  fr.  Pers.,  'leader': 
chief  minister  of  the  Mahratta  sovereign,  the  Rajah  of 
Satara,  who  became  the  hereditary  head  of  the  Msihratta 
power  up  to  1817,  with  his  capital  at  Poonah. 

,  1799  I  enclose  a  third  letter  received  this  day  from  Doonda  Punt  Goklah 
with  the  vakeels  from  the  late  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  the  Peshwah,  who  had  been  de- 
tained and  plundered  by  the  Mamattas  on  the  frontier:  Wellington.  Suppi. 
Drsp.,  Vol.  L  p.  333  (1858).  1836  Badjeroa,  the  Peesbwa:  Hockley, 

Pandurang  Mori,  ^  vi.  p.  57  (1884). 

pesle  mesle:  Old  Fr.    See  pfile-mtte. 

peso,  sb. :  Sp.,  'weight' :  a  Spanish  dollar,  also  called  dtoro 
and  piastre  (oq.  v.) ;  a  silver  dollar  of  various  S.  American 
states,  worth  from  about  4^.  to  2x.  I  id.  English.    See  dol^. 


1666  those  pieces  of  golde  which  they  caule  Pttci  or  golden  Castellans: 
K.  Eden,  Dtcadrs,  Sect.  i.  p.  135  (1885).  —  the  weyght  of  eignt  thousand  Ptm. 
Wee  haue  sayde  before  that  Ptstu  is  the  weyghte  of  a  Castelane  not  coyned :  id.. 


p.  183. 


1600  eight  thousand  pesos  of  gold,  and  67.  pound  waight  of  siluer: 


P-  1  -  .  _      .  .   . 

R.  Hakluyt,  yayagei.  Vol.  III.  p.  179.  1633  the  greate  men  had  taken 

3,000 /»*«<:  K.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  30(1883).  1686   thevahie  of 

seuentie  thousand  Pestot:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  365.  1666 

an  entire  grain  or  piece  of  Gold  of  seven  pound  weight,  valuing  seven  hundred 
Peso's;  a  Peso  is  thirteen  Ryals;   Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p  354  (1677X 
1706  Here  are  also  Ptso's  and  Bendo'% ;  the  former  of  which  contain  four  Angw, ' 
and  the  latter  two  Oimces;  as  four  Bendo'i  make  one  Mark,  and  two  Marks  one 


Pound  of  Gold,  computed  according  to  the  common  value,  exactly  six  hundred 
and  sixty  Gilders :  Tr.  Busman's  Guinta,  Let.  vi.  p.  85.  1777  The  peso 

fiierte  ['over-weight'],  as  well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value; 


but  I  have  been  advised,  without  attending  to  such  minute  variations,  to  consider 
it  as  equal  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence  of  our  money :  Robertson,  Amtrica, 
Pref.,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  10  (1834).  —  It  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thousand 
ptsas ;  an  immense  some  [si£]  at  that  period ;  ih.,  Bk.  11.  p.  179.  1816  VhThether 
this  H-ill  do  more  at  a  custom-house  than  a  peso  duro  1  doubt,  but  may  perhaps 
one  day  try:  Southey,  ^f//.,  Vol.  11.  p.  411  (1856).  1846  Dollars  are  often 

called  pesos  Jntrtes  to  distinguish  them  from  the  imaginary  ^stf,  a  smaller  dollar 
of  t5  reals  of  which  the  ptstta  is  the  diminutive:  Ford,  Handik,  Spain,  Pt  i. 
p.  4. 

*pes8imi  exempli,  pkr. :  Lat :  a  (oO  very  bad  example. 

1888  They  consider  his  coadact  pettimitxtmpH:  Stanjard,  SepL  7,  p.  4/6. 

pet  en  I'air,  pAr. :  Fr.    See  quotations. 

1768  (See  aflkoatart*].  1761  I  must  not  have  a  Round  Tower  dressed 
in  a  pet  en  I'air:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lelttrt,  VoL  IIL  p.  373  (1857).  1763  up  to 
her  chin  a  kind  of  horseman's  riding-coat,  calling  itself  pet-cn-l  air :  i^.,  p.  479. 

petaca,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  cigar-case. 

1846  a  cigar  may  be  given  to  anybody  whether  high  or  low:  the  pttaca  is 
offered  as  a  Frenchman  of  la  vielle  Cour  offered  his  snuff-box:  Fx)RD,  Handhh. 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  195. 

petalon,  sb.:  Gk.  ir^raXoi>,='a  leaf:  the  leaf  or  plate  of 
gold  on  the  linen  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high-priest 

1883  The  High  Priest...wearinK  the  name  Jehovah  on  the  golden  ptialom 
upon  his  forehead:  Farrar,  Early  Dayt  Chr.,  VoL  L  ch.  xviii  p.  363. 

petara(h):  Anglo-Ind.    See  pltarrah. 

''petasns,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vrrwrot :  a  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  hat  worn  by  travellers  in  Ancient  Greece,  one  of 
the  attributes  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  in  art. 

1600  a  Pttatttt  or  Mercuiiall  hat :  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.,  v.  7,  Wks., 
p.  3;8  (1616X  1890  A  silver  slater  of  Sybrita  in  Crete... [bears]  a  head  of 

Hermes  wearing  a  petasus;  Athenteum,  Dec  37,  p.  895/3. 

Peter-see-me,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  Pedro  Ximenes:  a  delicate 
Spanish  wine,  named  after  the  famous  Cardinal. 

1617  I  am  phlegmaticke  as  may  be,  |  Peter  see  me  must  inoic  me:  Bratr- 
waitb,  VandtaMt  Four  Humours^  &v.    [A.  S.  Palmer)  1683  Peter-see- 

me  shall  wash  thy  noul  |  And  malaga  glasses  fox  thee ;  Middlbton,  Spat^ 
Gipsy,  iii  i,  Wks^  VoL  VL  p.  163  (1885X  1680  Pewr-se-mea  or  head  strong 
Chamico:  John  Taylor,  wkt.,  sig.  3  Fff4  ro/i. 

*petit,  fern,  peti'te,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  small,  tiny,  dimi- 
nutive, petty,  finicking;  little  child,  darling.  Early  Angli- 
cised as  petiHf),  corrupted  to  petty,  the  old  spelling  being 
often  retained,  esp.  in  some  legal  phrases.  It  is  onen  im- 
possible to  tell  whether  writers  of  17,  18  cc  intended  the 
word  to  be  English  or  French. 

1678  His  Tyth  of  Geese  and  Pigs  come  in  so  slowly  theyl  scarce  discharge 
a  Treat  o(  pettit  PasU  and  Brandy:  T.  Baker,  Tunhridgi  WeUt,  p.  is. 
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PETIT  COLLET 

1723  otben  liad  Tr/d  to  get  out  of  the  SlaS,  Pttil  Style  of  Painting,  the 
Remnant  of  Gctkicumi  Richardson,  Statuts^  &v„  in  Italy^  p.  373.  1787 

It  was  at  one  of  these  assemblies  tliat  Mademoiselle  G — ,  lost  the  heart  of  our 
friend,  Lord  W—  G— ,  by  eating  too  many  *•(«<»  faUs.  Petits  patte  were  at 
that  time  very  much  in  fjg^ion,  and  as  the  Genevois  dine  early,  slip  down  very 
easily:  P.  BBCKyoRD,  Lttt.fr.  ItaL,  VoL  I.  p.  sg  (1805).  18S0  a  light 

animated  figure  tather  pttitt  than  otherwise:  J.  Gaut,  Life  ofBjmn,  p.  178. 
1877  Nay,  fetiU,  thou  art  the  very  sunshine  of  my  old  eyes :  Rita,  Vivittau, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  vii. 

petit  collet,  pkr. :  Fr. :  a  little  collar,  a  clerical  collar. 

1833  and  the  councils  of  the  Delia  Crusea  rarely  admitted  genius  that  came 
not  duly  labelled  with  the  pMt  ctUet :  Lady  Morgan,  Sahntar  Rmo,  ch.  il 
P-  I4("55)i 

petit  comity /<ir.:  Fr. :  a  small  party,  a  small  meeting 
of  intimates. 

1818  Lady  Geoigina...who,  as  well  a*  Lord  Frederick,  had  her  reasons  for 
disliking  the  extreme  smallness  of  the/r/tVcmn//:  Lady  Morgan,  ^£  Macarthy, 
Vol.  IV.  ch.  L  p.  40  (1819). 

petit  coUTert,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  small  dinner-equipage  (table- 
cloth and  covers). 

1766  You  will  sometimes  be  of  the  party,  if  you  can  bear  our  fttil  atmert : 
In  J.  H;  Jesse's  Cn.  Selwyn  *•  Ctmttmfcrarui,  Vol.  11.  p.  81  (i88sX 

petit  maltre,  phr. :  Fr.,  'a  little  master' :  a  dandy,  a  fop. 
The  term  petits  mattres  was  applied  in  1649  to  the  party  of 
the  Prince  of  Condd,  on  account  of  their  airs  or  aspirations. 

1711  all  his  men  were  Petits-Maitres,  and  all  his  Women  Ctjuttf.  Sfectatar, 
No.  83,  June  5,  p.  134/1  (Morley).  1744  a  little,  pen  fetit-maUre  figure... 

mighty  dapper  and  French:  HoR.  Walpole,  Lttten,  Vol.  I.  p.  317  («857X 
1764  He  never  thought  of  the  fetii  maitrt;  but  lifting  up  his  whip,  in  order  to 
kill  the  insect,  laid  it  across  his  shoulders  wuh  a  crack :  Smollett,  France  A" 
/tafy,  XV.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  375  (1817).  1771  and  assumes  the  air  and  apparel 
ota^/it-mattre:  —  Humph.  CI.,  p.  3^/1  (1883X  1787   the  famous  Count 

de  — ,  a  French  fetit  maitre,  vain,  insolent,  and  brave,  arrived  at  Geneva: 
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and'his  followers:  Anecd.  'of  Distiii/cuUlud  Persons,  iv.  247.  1810  the  most 
approved  costume  of  petits-maltrrs:  Jeffrev,  Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  526  (1844)- 
1810  hiscompatriot  is  more  of  the /r/zV-MaWnr,  and  younger:  Bvron,  m  Moore's 
Life,  Vol.  III.  p.  195  (183a).  1838  The  country  ijentleman,  the  lawyer,  the 

petit  maitre  of  England,  are  proverbially  inane  and  ill-informed:  Lord  Lvtton, 
Pelkam,  ch.  xv.  p.  34  (1850).  1882  He  had,  indeed,  to  one  who  saw  his  dress 
and  not  his  face,  entirely  the  look  of  a  petit-maitre,  and  even — what  is  more  con- 
temptible still— of  a  petit-maitre  priest:  J.  H.  Shorthousb,  JohH  tnglesant. 
Vol.  II.  ch.  xvii.  p.  336  (and  Ed.). 

petit  point  de  Tail,  phr. :  Fr. :  little  pungent-taste  of 
garlic. 

183S  a  delicate  ragout,  with  just  that  petit  foiui  d*  tail  which  Gascons  love : 
Scott,  Queut.  Dur.,  ch.  iv.  p.  63  (1886X 

•petit  BOUper.^Ar. :  Fr. :  a  little  supper,  an  unceremonious 
supper  for  a  few  intimates. 

1779  She  gave  us  an  elegant  petit  souper,  and  the  Abbe  hastily  retired  aAer 
drinking  a  single  glass :  J.  H.  Stevenson,  in  Sterne's  Wks.,  Vol.  vil.  p.  i8a. 
1790  Are  tlie  decorations  of  temples  an  expenditure  less  worthy  a  wise  man 
than...petits  niaisons,  and  petit  soupers...?  Burkb,  Rev.  in  France,  p.  140 
(sid  Ed.).  1804  the  impartial  and  infallible  voice  of  the  public,  will  be  after- 
wards disregarded,  unless  it  chimes  with  the  very  echo  of  the  petitsmper:  Edin. 
Rev.,  Vol.  5,  p.  87.  1811  they  had,  in  iheiT petits  soupers,  exactly  the  dish 

which  they  agreed  in  disliking  at  dinner:  L.  M^  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  i. 
p.  22  (and  Ed!).  1818  her  next  x\tctpetit  souper:  Mrs.  Opik,  A'«</  Tales, 

Vol.  I.  p.  17.  1880    Scarron's  petits  soupers:  E.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sif. 

PanoMti,  p.  33  (and  Ed.). 

♦petit  verre,  phr. :  Fr.,  'a  little  glass ' :  a  glass  of  liqueur. 

1860  He  must  be  an  unforttmate  Frenchman  indeed  who  cannot  contrive  to 
get  a  touiUoH  and  a  petit  verre  at  the  railway  station :  Once  a  Week,  )wM  33, 
p.  606/3.  1883    hesummoned  the  waiter,  and  paid  for  his /</>/ v/rrr: 

Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xix.  p.  342  (1887).  1886  He  smokes  de- 

liberately and  sips  Ym petit  verre  at  intervals :  Atkentnim,  Apr.  3,  p.  461/3. 

petite  entree:  Fr.    See  entr^  2. 

petite  gnerre,  phr.:  Fr. :  'little  war',  minor  military 
operations. 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1818  In  case  Oit  petite  guerre  on  our  outposts  should 
continue,  I  propose  to  draw  up  another  division  to  the  front :  Wellington,  Disp., 
Vol.  X.  p.  130  (1838).  1838  the  petite  guerre  of  defending  the  same  fortresses 
year  after  year,  and  taking  a  few  ships,  and  starving  out  a  castle :  BvRON,  in 
Moore's  Life,  Vol.  vi.  p.  100  (1833X 

petite  inai8on,/^r. :  Fr.,  'a  little  house' :  a  private  estab- 
lishment ;  a  private  lunatic-asylum. 

1790  [See  petit  aenpar]. 

♦petite  maltresse,  //.  petites  maltresses,  pkr.:  Fr.:  a 
female  counterpart  of  a  dandy,  a  woman  of  extreme  fashion 
or  of  studied  elegance. 

1815  a  dashing  petit  maitresse  of  the  French  capital !  J.  Scott,  Visit  to 
Paris,  p.  308  (and  Ed.).  1818  At  the  head  of  these  pious  petite  maiuesses 

stood  Miss  Crawley:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  68  (1819). 
1833— S  ' '  You  sund  excused.  Master  Empson,"  said  the  petite  maitresse,  sinking 
gently  hack  on  the  downy  couch :  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  cb.  xxx.  p.  356  (1886). 


1888  This  church  sprang  up  in  Baion  HaUssmann's  reign,  and  is  more  like  a 
Ritualist  than  a  Roman  Ottholic  place  of  worship.  Because  of  its  elegant  snug- 
ness  it  is  dear  to  tticpetite  maitresse:  Pail  Mail  Gat.,  Mar.  34,  p.  4. 

petite  morale,  phr. :  Fr. :  little  ethics,  morality  in  relation 
to  trifles. 

1833  the  duties,  decencies,  and  charities,  which  are  after  all,  the  petite  morale 
of  a  home:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p.  531.  1884  This  country  is  hardened 

against  the  petite-morale:  Srelby,  Hot.  IValpole,  p.  193. 

petite  pidce,/Ar.:  Fr.:  'a  little  piece',  a  slight  literary  or 
dramatic  worlt. 

1712  always  close  their  Tragick  Entertainments  with  what  they  call  a  Petite 
Piece:  Spectator,  No.  341,  Apr.  i,  p.  498/1  (Morley).  1738  petites  tiicts  like 
our  'Devil  to  Pay':  HoR.  WaLpole,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  18  (1857).  l7B6  The 
petite  piice,  as  the  French  call  it,  which  Moiiere  invented,  and  you  and  Marivaux 
nave  much  improved:  Warburton,  Let.,  Dec  19,  in  Getrrick  Corresp.  1830 
composed  a  variety  of  petites  piec^  and  novels  of  polite  ^llantry:  jBrPREV, 
Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  365  (1844). 

♦petitio  principii,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  begging  of  the 
question,  a  fallacy  consisting  in  arguing  from  a  premiss 
which  stands  or  falls  with  the  conclusion  which  it  is  used  to 
prove.     See  quotation  1843. 

1631  which  kind  of  disputing  schoolmen  call  Petitio  Principii,  the  proving 
of  two  certain  things  each  by  the  other:  Tvndalb,  Expos.,  p.  306  (1849X 
1547  Where  as  there  lacketh  probation  of  the  thing  that  should  M  proved,  they 
tarry  in  the  letter  ill  understood,  and  tumeth . themselves  ad  ['to']  petitiontm 
[ace.]  principii:  Hooper,  Early  Writings,  p.  163  (Parker  Soc.,  18^3).  1501 
And  in  all  your  arguments  you  commit  the  greatest  vice  that  can  be  m  reasoning, 
called  petitio  principii,  taking  that  thing  which  is  chiefly  in  controversy  to  be  a 
principle  to  induce  your  conausion:  Cranmbr,  Lord's  Supper,  p.  333  (Parker 
Soc,  1844X  1573  Touching  your  argument. ..it  is  a  fallation,  a  ['from'] 

petitiont  \7!ti\.^  principii:  Whitgift,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  150  (Parker  Soc,  1851). 
1584  confuteth  that  opinion  by  a  notable  reason^  called  Petitio  ^rincipij,  or 
rather,  Ignotum  per ignatius,  in  this  manner:  R.  scoTT,  Disc.  IVttch.,  Bk.  in. 
ch.  xviL  p.  67.  1638  [See  l^orstle  •teneU].        16^  The  first  is, 

Petitio  principii.  Which  fallacy  is  committed,  when  a  question  is  made  a 
medium,  or  we  assume  a  medium  as  granted,  whereof  we  remain  as  unsatisfied, 
as  of  the  question:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  11  (1686). 
1654  By  the  fir^t  there  is  divers  times  Petitio  Principij:  or  a  taking  it  for 

framed  that  my  Judgment  agreeth  in  every  point  vatti  his:   R.  Whitlock, 
octomia,  p.  387.        1761  and  had  it  not  been  for  3.  petitio  principii  ...Hae  whole 
controversy  had  been  settled  at  once:  Sterne,  Tr^t.  ShatuL,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  164  • 
(1839).  1793  but  to  have  pleadnH  the  absurdity  thus  qualified,  would  have 


Whately,  is  the  fallacy  "in  which  the  premise  eitner  appears  nianifestl)r  to  be 
the  same  as  the  conclusion,  or  is  actually  proved  from  the  conclusion,  or  is  such 
as  would  naturally  and  properly  so  be  proved":  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Lame, 
VoL  11.  p.  389  (1856).  1868  Alfred  was  not  there  to  dispose  of  the  tirade  in 

two  words,  'Petitio  principii":  C  Reade,  Hard  Cash,  VoL  11.  p.  139. 

petitor,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  plaintiff',  noun  of  agent  to  petere, 
ss'to  seek':  a  seeker,  an  applicant. 

1655  A  very  potent  (I  cannot  say  competitor,  the  Bishop  himself  being 
never  a  petitor  lor  the  place,  but)  desirer  of  this  office  was  finistrated  in  his  almost 
assured  expectation  n  tlie  same  to  himself:  Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.,  xu  ii.  48. 
IDavies) 

petits  soins, /Ar. :  Fr.:  little  attentions. 

1830  paid  her  voluntarily  all  those  petits  soins  which  she  bad  demanded  of 
Arthur :  Mrs.  Opie,  Tales,  Vol.  IV.  p.  393.  1840  The  petites  saint,  tendered 
with  so  much  good  taste :  Barham,  Ingolds.  Ler.,  p.  196  (1865).  1877  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  labour  and  sorrow  in  the  conduct  of  a  courtship  at  best,  when 
all  the  petits^soins  are  inspired  by  the  heart  of  a  suitor:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart, 
Mint  is  Thine,  ch.  xviii  p.  168  (1879). 

petola:  Anglo-Ind.    See  patola. 

petrera.    See  paterero. 

'"petroleum,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ir/rpo,  =  'rock',  and 
Lat.  oleum,=  ^QW:  rock-oil,  an  inflammable  oily  substance 
obtained  in  certain  districts  by  boring  into  the  rock.  It  is  a 
hydro-carbon.    See  bitumen,  naphtha. 

1036  a  decoccyon  in  oyle  petroUum ;  Grtte  HerbaU,  ch.  xxvi  1040  the  oyle 
called /'^/nv/wm :  Raynald,  ^iVMit/ait^  Bk.  in.  ch.  iii.  p.  184(1613).  IMS 
the  oyle  called  Petroleum:  'Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chirurg.,  fol.  ccxxxvi  f«/3, 
1577  it  is  a  kinde  of  Pitche  whiche  doth  spring  of  Fountaines  that  there 
are  in  the  deapthe  of  the  Sea,  in  particular  partes  of  it,  as  we  see  that  there  be 
of  Petroleo  [Sp.],  ai  Napta,  ai  Sulphur,  and  of  many  other  thinges,  as  be  in  our 
Occidenull  Indias:  Frampton,  foyfuU  Newes,  fol.  84  r".  1598  There  is 

also  by  the  said  towne  of  Bachu  another  kind  of  oyle  which  is  while  and  very 
precious:  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  here  is  called  Petroleum:  FL 
Hakluvt,  Voyages^ o\.  i.  p.  40a  1607  annoint  him  all  ouer  with  Oyle 

Petnlium:  Topsell,  Four-f.  Beasts,  p.  351.  1610  Naphta,  Petroleum, 

Amber,  Vitriol,  Coppras:  Folkingham,  Art  Survey,  i.  ii.  p.  4.  1635  Bi- 

tumen  u  found,  commonly  called  PetroUum:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,yo\.  11.  Bk. 
ix.  p.  144a  1666   It  is  a  kind  of  Petroleum:  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  1.  No.  8, 

p.  136.  1765  Whether  the  active  particles  consist  of  a  volatile  vitriol,  or  a 

very  fine  petroleum,  or  mixture  of  both,  1  shall  not  pretend  to  determine :  Smol- 
lett, France  &•  Italy,  xL  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  557  (1817X  1794  if  we  suppose 
the  heated  pyritK  to  have  been  in  conuct  with..^troleum,  we  may  suppose  the 
flame  to  arise,  as  we  see  it  produced  by  art:  J.  R.^ullivan,  View  of  Nature, 
Vol.  II.  p.  108.  1804  By  decomposing  his  pyrites,  he  ^^\% petroUum  from 
the  limestone  of  the  Appenines:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  4,  p.  34.  1830  under  a 
hilL..isthe  site  of  a  spring  of  petroleum:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  VoL  I. 
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1887  No  wretched  ihielinK  in  Glenbeigh...levelled  to  the  earth  by  the jpitro- 

norteagee :  Pall  Malt  Budgtl,  Jan.  27,  p.  8/a.  1883   French 

women  organised... have  been  Tricotrustt,  and  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense  of  the 
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eh.  i.  p.  n.       *18T8  (wo  barrels  of  petroleum:  LUyd't  Wkfy.,  May  19,  p.  7/3. 
ISt.1 

♦p<troletir,/r»«.  p6troleuse,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  person  who  uses 
petroleum  for  purposes  of  arson,  applied  esp.  to  the  Com- 
munists of  Paris  in  May,  1871,  when  attempts  were  made  to 
destroy  the  city  by  fire. 

:hed  shielinff  ii 
leurs  of  the  mortgagee :  Pall  Mali  Budgtl,  Jan.  27,  p.  8/a. 
women  organised... have  been  Tricotetutt,  and  perha] 
abusive  term,  PitroUtaet:  Standard,  Dec.  36,  p.  3. 

pettah,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil p/f^ai:  a  partially  forti- 
fied village  or  town  outside  a  fortress. 

1798  the  pettabs  or  lower  forts:  Wellington,  Su/t/l.  Detf.,  Vol  I.  p.  59 
(i8S»). 

p  e  1 1  a  ra  (h) :  Anglo-Ind.    See  pitarrah. 

pettiaugre.    See  periagua. 

petto,  sb. :  It. :  the  breast.    See  in  petto. 

bef.  17SS  In  this  view  they  were  open  and  clear;  making  no  ceremony 
of  declaring  what  the  next  Parliament  was  to  inflict  upon  their  advemries,  what- 
ever else  they  might  hold  undeclared  in  petto:  R.  North,  Exanun.  p.  609 
(1740).    [Davies]  1769  he  has  one  grand  solution  m^ita  lot  all  difficulties : 

Junius,  Lttten,  No.  xx.  p.  90  (1827). 

petun,  sb.:  N.  Amer.  Ind.,  or  Fr.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind. : 
tobacco,  snufil    Perhaps  patoon  belongs  here. 

1680  the  hearb  (alias  weed)  ycleped  tobacco,  (alia.s)  trinidado,  alias  petun, 
alias  necodanum,  a  long  time  hath  been  in  continuall  use  and  motion :  John 
Tavix)R,  Wkt.  [Nates]  1768  A  sort  of  Pihin,  or  wild  tobacco,  grows  every- 
where in  this  country:  Father  Charlevoix,  Aat,  Voy.  CaKoda,  p.  239. 

petunia,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  name  of  a  genus  of  ornamental 
plants,  Nat.  Order  Solanaceae;  a  plant  of  the  said  genus. 

pen  il  peti,  phr. :  Fr. :  little  by  little,  by  degrees. 

1798  The  safe  and  true  maxim  in  the  moral  and  political  world  'a*eu  d  fru, 
as  it  is  the  law  of  the  natural :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mtm.  Haxnak  More,  Vol.  i.  p.  415 
(1835). 

peune:  Anglo-Ind.    See  peon ^ 

pent^tre,  adv.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  perhaps ;  a  perhaps,  a  pos- 
sibility, a  contingency. 

1780  for  almost  every  mode  and  against  every  mode,  their  probabilities  are 
buta>»/-//n:  HoR.  Walpole,  i#/<f rt,  Vol  vii.  p.  356  ('SjS). 

pezle  mezle:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ptte-mfile. 
pezo:  Sp.    See  peso. 

♦Pfennig,  //.  Pfennige,  sb. :  Ger. :  name  of  sundry  small 
copper  coins,  now  the  hundredth  part  of  a  Mark  in  value. 

1611  For  they  gave  me  so  much  of  their  tinne  money  called  fennies:  T. 
CORVAT,  CrxrfiWw,  Vol.  II.  p.  3»3(i776).  1617  foure  pfenning  make  a  Creitzer: 
F.  MoRVSON,  //«».,  Pt.  I.  p.  287.  —  a  Grosh  was  worth  foure  drier,  &  one  dner 
ins  worth  two  Dreyhellers,  and  one  Dreyheller  was  worth  a  pfenning  and  a  balfe, 
and  Iwelue  pfenning  made  a  Grosh,  and  two  schwerdgroshen  made  one  scfane- 
berger:  ib. 

*pflferaro,//.  pflferaxi,  sb.:  It. :  a  player  on  bagpipes,  or 
on  the  flute  or  the  oboe.    See  pifferaro. 

*1876  "  Pfiferari"  bat,  the  crown  nearly  covered  with  acacia  berries  and 
leaves:  Eeh),  Aug.  30,  ArtkU  on  Fatkimu.    [St] 

Fh.B.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  Philosophiae  Baccalaureus, 
=  ' Bachelor  of  Philosophy'. 

PI1.D.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  Philosophiae  Doci0r,  =  'Doc- 
tor  of  Philosophy'. 

phaenomenon:  Gk.    See  phenomenon. 

*Pha8ton,  phaeton  (i£-):  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Phaethon,  Gk. 
*a^^»:  name  of  the  son  of  Helios  (the  Sun-god),  who 
aspired  to  drive  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  and  being  unable  to 
manage  them  would  have  burnt  up  the  world  had  not  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  killed  him  with  a  thunderbolt ;  hence,  name  of  a 
high,  open  four-wheeled  carriage  of  light  build. 

1487  who  made  Pbeton  to  falle  but  hys  pryde :  Caxton,  Book  of  Good 
Manturs,  sig.  a  iii  V.  1S91  such  a  waggoner  |  As  Phaethon  would  whip 

you  to  the  west:  Shaks.,  Rom.,  iiL  3, 3.  1606  [fictions]  As  of  one  Phaeton, 
that  lir'd  the  world ;  B.  Jonson,  Masftut,  Wki.,  p.  896  (1616).  1635  he 

begins  a  Pkattmt  flourish  of  matnesse;  Porch  as,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  n.  Bk.  x. 
p.  1848.  1639  Trealii€  OK  Leather  J  in  Arber's  Eng.  Gamrr,  Vol.  vi.  p.  209. 
1640  Fool-hardy  man  that  purposeth  intent  |  Far  "hove  his  reach,  like  the  proud 
Phaeton,  |  Who  domb  the  fiery  car  and  was  ybrcnt  |  Through  his  fond  juvenile 
ambition:  H.  Moke,  Pkii.  Po.,  1.  17,  p.  5 (■647)-  1«48  ride  on  triumphantly 
stil  in  Ignatius  Loyola  his  fiery  Chariot,  like  so  many  young  Phattons,  till  you 
fall  and  perish:  A  brief  Mtmento  to  Ike  frtstnl  VHfarliamentary  Itmto,  p.  15. 
1693  Sin  is  the  Phaeton  tint  sets  the  world  on  fire:  Watson,  Body  of  Div., 
p.  s87(i8s8X  1696  The  Soul,  I  do  confess,  is  usually  so  careless  of  its 

Charge,  so  soft,  and  so  indulgent  to  Desire,  it  leaves  the  Reins  in  the  wild  Hand 
of  Nature,  who,  like  a  Pkatton,  drives  the  fiery  Chariot,  and  sen  the  World  on 
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Flame:  Vansri;gh,  ReUUe,  v.  Wki.,  VoL  I.  p.  103(1776).  1713  I  ladcr. 

wenttbeFateofmy  Brother  Pkattmt  (of  an  amateur  coachman  who  was  ims«) : 
Sjttclator,  No.  497,  Sept  |o,  p.  jio/a  (Morley).  1743  Like  Nero. Vis 

fiddler,  charioteer,  |  Or  drives  his  phaeton  in  female  guise:  E.  VouNC,  Sight 
Tkoxgkts,  V.  ii3,  p.  io6(i8a6X  1787  he  only  wanted  a  high  phaeton,  aiMlsptIr 
of  English  horses:  P.  Beckford,  Lett.fr.  ItaL,  Vol.  i.  p.  arafiSosX  1191 
an  elevated  phaeton,  of  which  his  Lordship  was  cbaiioieer:  H.  Beookb,  FmI^ 


gueU.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  208. 
isf.,  VoL  I.  p.  47  (1S44}. 
old  posuli 


1799  he  now  drives  in  his  phaitoo:  Welunctok, 
1833  driving  on  witn  the  old  phsetoa  the  old 


postilion:  J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambros..  vii.  in  Blaekvmd'i 
U84ac 


horses  and  the  olc  , 

Mag.,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  383.  U84  a  considerable  number  of  barouches,  chuioa, 

palankeen-carriages,  phaetons  and  gigs  :  Baboo,  Vol.  t.  ch.  xiL  p.  an.  IHl 

There  is  Royal  Blood  in  a  mail  phaeton :  G.  A.  Sala,  QtiU*  Altmt,  VoL  L  ch.  i, 
p.  3. 

<l>aiv6ittPov :  Gk.    See  phenomenon. 

'*phalanx  (^  —,  or  j.  —),  Eng.  fr.  LaLphalanx,  pi. pAalanget, 
fr.  Gk.  (fiaXayi;  phalange,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  phalange:  sb.:  the 
heavy-armed  foot-soldiers  of  an  army  in  Ancient  Greece, 
esp.  a  solid  oblong  formation  of  the  Macedonian  armies; 
hence,  any  dense  mass  of  troops ;  also,  melt^h.  any  example 
of  strength  derived  from  compact  order  and  firm  union. 

1 1883  Then  the  Phalanx  Greekish  dyd  sayl  with  nauye  wcl  oidred :  R.  Start- 
HURST,  Tr.  Virgits  Aen.,  Bk.  n.  p.  st  (1880).  1S91  the  Gredao  Palaxget: 

Garrard,  Art  Warn,  p.  73.  1698  Pkalawc,  a  (neeke  word:  an  order  of 

imbattcling  of  men  in  one  graund  square,  vsed  by  the  Grecians :  R.  Bariet, 
Tkfor.  of  Warns,  Table.  1600  The  Macedonian  massive  Phalanx  moved  not. 
wassled&sl,andalwaiesafteronesort:  HoLLANo.Tr. Z.nn', Bk. ix.p. 337.  IBM 
with  all  bis  Africanian  phakmges  and  lesuiticall  forces :  W.  Watson,  QwMibeU 
ofRelig.  A*  State,  p.  339.  net  160S  the  square  battell,  which  ener  sina  •m 
called  the  Macedonian  Phalange :  North.  (Lives  of  E/amiH.,  A^. ,  added  u) 
Plut.,  p.  1 136  (1619).  1604  make  the  Zwitttrs  or  Latmce. Knights  to  leiuc 

their  massie  mayne  Battaile  or  Phalanx:  T.  Digges.  Foure  Parad.,  11.  p.  6t 
1607  lie  speake  nothing  but  guns,  and  glaues,  and  staues,  and  phalanges,  ft 
squadrons,  and  barracadoes,  ambuscadoes,  palmedoes.-.taiantantaras:  A.  Bsewer, 
Lingua,  ii.  i,  sie.  C  4  r*.  1641  as  those  smaller  squares  in  battle  unite  to 

one  great  cuIm,  the  main  phalanx,  an  emblem  of  truth  and  steadfastness:  Miltok, 
Ck.  Govt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  105  (1806X  16S8  The  .Vaadonia* 

Phalanx. ..asoiKiei  of  a  long  square:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  of  Crr.,  ch.  >, 


).  31  (16S6).  1667  anon  tEey  move  I  In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Donan  mood  [ 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders :  Milton,  A  L.,  I.  550.  1689  The  Macedons 

still  march'd  in  great  Phalanges,  I  And  kept  that  order  several  Paiasanges: 
T.  Plunket,  Char.  Gd.  Commander,  drv.,  p.  39/1.  bef.  1744  Who  calk 

the  council,  states  the  certain  day,  |  Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the 
way :  Pope,  Ess.  Man,  in.  108.  1760  that  phalanx  of  great  people,  wUch 

stood  betwixt  the  throne  and  the  subjects :  Sterne,  Lett.,  Wks..  p.  jwa  (iS^i 
1783  The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  grazed,  |  All  huodting  uto 
phalanx,  stood  and  gazed :  Cowper,  Needless  Alarm,  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  383 
(iSoaX  1788  Let  us. ..as  a  phalanx  of  medical  strength. ..attempt  to  break  the 
roell  of  dark  mystery,  of  secret  nostrums,  and  poisonous  arcana :  J.  Lettsoh,  in 
Gm/.  ^of.,  Lviii.  i.  98/3,  1833  London... could  not  muster  a  phalanx  of  iti 
own  worthies:  L.  Simond,  Srvitaerland,  VoL  L  p.  399.  1833  The  im. 

petuous  chivalry  of  France,  the  serried  {ihalanx  of  Switzerland,  were  ahlce  linnd 
wanting  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Spanish  inAoitry:  Macavlat, 
Essays,  p.  340  (1877).  1868  And  she  felt  bvulnerable  behind  her  phalanz  ol 
learning  and  reputation:  C.  Readb,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  1.  p.  8a.  1864  there, 

when  first  |  The  tented  winter-field  was  broken  up  J  Into  that  phalanx  of  the 
summer  spears  |  That  soon  should  wear  the  garland :  Tbmmvson,  Ayimer's  Field, 
Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  89(1886). 

Phalaris,  name  of  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  5  c  ac,  famed 
for  his  cruelty. 

1643  Man  often  is  |  A  tyrant  to  himselfe,  a  Pkalarit:  Howell,  tmstr.  For. 
Trav.,  p.  34  (1869). 

Tfbaler&e,  sb.  pi. :  Lat:  a  metal  boss  worn  as  an  ornament, 
or  set  on  the  forehead  or  head  of  a  horse ;  also,  pi.  such 
metal  bosses.    Rarely  Anglicised  as  phaler. 

1606  attended  be  was  with  a  multitude  of  Mazaces  and  Curreurs  gaUy  secjwtt 
with  their  braceleu  and  riche  Phalen:  Holland,  Tr.  SueU,  p.  193.  1797 

Encyc.  Brit.  1886  A  cuirass  composed  of  four  large  bronze  phakne  such  as 
are  usually  supposed...to  belong  to  horse-harness:  Atkemnm,  July  31,  p  148/3. 

'^phallus,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  tjxiKKot :  a  representation  of  the 
generative  power  in  nature,  treated  as  an  object  of  worship 
in  ancient  times. 

phaltzgrave:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.    See  palsgrave. 

phalucco:  It    See  felncca. 

phanal:  Fr.  fr.  It    See  fanaL 

phantasime,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  fantasima :  a  phantasm. 
Perhaps  an  affected  form. 

1688  This  Annado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keep*  here  in  court ;  |  A  phanmsimf,  a 
Monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport  |  To  the  prince  and  his  bookmates:  Suajcs.. 
L.  L.  L.,  iv.  1, 101. 

phantasm  (^  ±),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  phantasme;  phantasma, 
Lat  //.  phantasmata,  Lat,  fr.  Gk.  ^^uraa^a :  sb. 

I,    an  apparition,  a  vision,  a  phantom,  a  wraith,  a  spectre. 

1601  all  the  interim  is  1  Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream:  Shaks.,  yuL 
Cats.,  ii.  I,  68.        1608  And  round  about  the  Desart  Of,  where  oft  |  ^stTange 
Pkantasmas  Passengers  are  scoft:   J.  Svlvester,  Tr.  Dn  Bartas, 
p.  360  (160S).  1633  She  suspected  that  I  was  some  Pkantasma,  1 
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Sblin,  or  wandring  Ghost :  Mabbe,  Tr.  Abman's  Lift  o/GutmoH,  Pt  i.  Bk.  iL 
.  vt  p.  145.  1640   as  if  all  had  beene  meefc  shadowy  phantasmes,  or 

Phantasticke  drcames:  R.  Bkohb.  Antif.,  u.  4,  tig.  E  i  r«.  1664  PhoMtaimti 
of  Hatfiium :  R.  Whitlock,  ZcttomU,  p.  ftx.  1660  to  txcover  her  (a  ship 
that  had  been  in  tightl  our  fleet  divided  all  nigGt...lhe  7.  <X  Jum  she  again  de- 
luded UB,  after  two  hours  chase  as  a  phantasma  vanishing  from  our  sight :  Sir 
Th._  HsiiraRT,  Trav.,  p.  10  (1677).  —  certain  scales  like  thoae  of  Fishes  are  left 
behind  as  an  argument  to  perswade  it  was  no  phantasm:  H.^  p.  374.  1681— 

1T03  It  is  not  the/A«»/<UKra,  but  it  Is  something  let  in  from  the  person  himself, 
that  begets  that  idea  that  is  taken  ftom  the  person  himself:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt,, 
in  Nicbol's  Str.  Stand.  Diviiut,  VaL  viii.  p.  163  (1864). 

2.    an  idea,  a  fancy,  a  fantastic  dream  or  imagination. 

1684  The  heathens. ..apprehended  God  to  be  the  inttUteUu  agtnt^  purifying 
the  pkanitumata  for  our  understanding :  S.  Charmock,  Wks.^  in  Nichol's  Ser. 
Stiutd.  Divhus,  VoL  IV.  p.  loi  (1865).       1689  the  subject  of  my  wild  phantasm 


naturally  leading  me  to  something  which  1  lately  mentioned:  Evblvn,  Corrttp., 
VoL  III.  p.  31^  (1873).  1880  The  influence  of  the  incomprehensible  phantasma 
which  hovered  abcut  Lord  Byron :  J.  Galt.  Life  o/Byron^  p.  63.       1878  Every 


^taotasm  of  a  hope  was  quite  nullified  hy  a  mote  substantia]  obstacle:  Geo. 
ELIOT,  Dan.  Oerimda,  Bk.  vill.  ch.  lUL  p.  536. 

^phantasmagoria,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.,  badly  coined  ft.  Gk. 
^avra<r«i<iT^,~ 'phantasm',  and  oyopo,= 'an  assembly':  a  scene 
crowded  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  figures ;  an  assemblage 
of  weird  figures  together  or  in  succession;  an  exhibition  of 
curious  optical  effects  by  means  of  magic-lanterns  or  other 
apparatus. 

_  1821  The  man  was  a  phantasnugoria  in  |  Himself— he  was  so  volatile  and 
thin:  Byxom,  Vision  o/Judg.^  Uxvii.  1821  the  phantasmagoria  of  kit 

dreams:  Con/eu.  ^  an  Eng.  Opium-Eater.  Ft.  1.  p  xa  (i8a3X  1^7  a 

geneial       '■.■•'••• 
Rn. 
byU 

Ine  most  proroinent,  yet  the  most  mysterious,  figure  in  ^t  jikaniasmagoria  of 
the  French  Revolution  is  Maximilian  Robrspibrre  :  J.  W.  Croksr,  Essays 
Er.Jleti.,yi.p.a93(,itijX  1883  But  without  was  a  phantasnugoria  of 

terrible  might  colours,  and  within  a  mental  chaos  and  disorder  without  a  clue : 
J.  H.  Shorthousb,  yekn  InfUsant,  Vol.  n.  ch.  iii.  p.  7a. 

pharao,  pharoah:  £ng.  fr.  Fr.    See  faro. 

*Ithaniiacopoela,  phannacopdia,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk. 
^ap;uuEoirotia,  =  ' manufacture  of  drugs' :  a  book  of  authorita- 
tive formulae  for  the  preparation  of  drugs  and  medicines ; 
a  treatise  on  the  preparation  of  drugs. 

1631  a  wormwood  wine. ..which  every  Pharmacopoeia  speaks  of;  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  MtL,  Pl  a.  Sec  5,  Mem.  3,  Subs,  i,  Vol.  11.  p.  141  (i8a7X  1710  Fuller, 
Title.  1807  Then  moisten  her  dewlaps  |  With  cordials  and  julaps,  |  And  each 
nanacfa  |  From  the  Pharmacopeia:  BERSsroRD,  Miserits,\o\.  11.  p.  a46(sth  Ed.X 
1819  for  so  far  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Italy  re-estaolishincF  my  Greek  coi^. 
stitution,  I  had  fresh  and  frequent  letums  of  aggravated  illness:  T.  Hope,  >(  mix/.. 
Vol.  lu.  ch.  xiv.  p.  369  (1620^  1838  I  would  indite  a  medical  essay,  and  that 
without ^even  having  peeped  into  a  pharmacopeia,  without  having  divea  into  the 
profundities,  or  skimmed  the  superficialities  of  the  science :  Engl,  in  Francs, 
VoL  II.  p  a40.  1871  ^This  is  his  complete  pharmacopoeia :  his  medicine  chest, 
combining  purgatives,  blisters,  sudorifics,  narcotics,  emetics,  and  all  that  the  most 
profound  M.D.  could  prescribe;  SiK  S.  W.  Baker,  Nit€  Tributarisst  ch.  viii. 
p.  108. 

pharmacopole  (,Ji--  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pharmacopoU : 
a  seller  of  drugs,  a  dealer  in  drugs,  a  chemist. 

1841  the  apotycaries...haue  ^  name  of  pharmacopoles:  R.  Copland,  Tr, 
Cnydds  Qntst.,  b'c,  sig.  and  A 1  v". 

pharole,  fiurole  (Florio),  sb. :  It. :  a  ship's  lantern. 

1600  His  ears  are  the  two  chief  scuttles,  his  eyes  are  the  pharols,  the  stowage 
b  his  mouth:  Howell,  Parly  ^Beasts,  p.  la    [Davies] 

*Fharos :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  *apor  -.  name  of  the  island  which 
(with  Alexander's  mole)  formed  the  two  harbours  of  Ancient 
Alexandria,  and  on  which  stood  a  famous  light-house ;  hence, 
a  light-house,  a  beacon ;  also,  metaph.  Rarely  Anglicised  as 
Pkare. 

1608  Their  eyes  sweet  splendor  seems  a  Pheuros  bright:  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr. 
Dm  Bartas,  Magnif ,  p.  66  (1608).  1611  that  nouble  JEgn^an  watch  tower 
called  Phans  n«are  to  Alnandtia :  T.  Corvat,  Cmditits,  Vol.  in.  sig.  P  6  r° 
(1776).  1614  But  straight  his  [the  whale's)  fiimes  all  fir'd,  a  firre  doe 

stune  I  As  if  some  Pharos,  but  a  deathfull  signe :  E  arl  op  Stirling,  Dooms-Day, 
111.  89,  Poems,  p.  65  (>637X  1668  Like  Speculators,  should  foresee.  |  From 

Pharos  of  Authority :  S.  Butler,  Hndibras,  Pl  i.  CanL  L  p.  ss.  1660  it 

[Teneriffe  Peak]  is  seen  xao  English  miles,. ..serving  as  an  excellent  Pharo.  far 
exceeding  thoae  near  Cayro;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trao,,  p.  3  (1677).  1667  we 
have  haa  a  due  care  to  eaect  a  Pharos  for  a  Caution  against  undiscem'd  dangers; 
PhU.  Trans.,  Vol.  11.  No.  33,  p.  41X.  bef.  1670  Consdence  is  offered,  and 

set  out  as  it  were  for  a  Lantnom  upon  the  Pharos  of  this  Motion ;  J.  H  ackbt, 
Ahf.  WilSanu,  Pl  i.  aaa,  p.  ai6  (1693).  1673  from  the  North  F<»elana 

Light-housC'top  {which  is  a  Pharos,  Duilt  of  brick...)  we  could  see  our  fleet: 
EvELVN,Z>iVi»7',  VoL  n.  p.  74(1850).  1744  A  Throne.. .Built  (like  a /»>U»»f 
tow'ring  in  the  Waves):  E.  Vounc,  Night  Thoughts,  viL  p.  167  (1773X  1708 
Should  you  think  fit  to  publish  thu  my  case,  turether  witn  some  observations  of 
your  own  upon  it,  I  hope  it  may  prove  a  useml  Pharos,  to  deter  private  English 
umilies  from  the  coasts  of  Fiance:  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  Worid.  No,  18, 
Misc  Wksy  VoL  1.  p.  las  (t777X  1776  on  a  rocky  eminence  was  the  ruin  of 

a  pharos :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Grtece,  p.  4.  1880  the  celebrated  Pharos  or 
light-house  at  the  head  of  the  promontory;  T.  S.  Hughes.  Trav.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  X36.  1839  a  steep  and  rocky  mount,  on  tne  top  of  which,  m 

dd  times,  had  been  a  pharos  or  light-house:  W.  Irving,  Com/.  0/  Graaada, 
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cb.  Iii.  p.  303  (tSjo).  1871  At  fint  he  took  it  for  a  Pharo:  J.  C  Yotntc, 

Mem.  C.  if.  Young,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xvL  p.  833. 

pharsang:  Pers.    See  farsuig. 

pharynx,  5^. :  Lat  fr.Gk.^<ipt7^,=' the  gullet':  the  cavity 
behind  the  mouth  and  larynx,  extending  from  the  nasal 
cavities  to  the  oesophagus. 

phaseolos,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^cunToXot:  a  kidney-bean,  a 
French  bean.  Anglicised  through  Fr.  phasdoU,  phasiol 
(Cotgr.),  as  TfhasitA,  phaseol,  phasel{l),fasel{l). 

1068  Take...Peasan,  Phasiols,  Lintelles,  ft  such  like:  W.  Wards,  Tr.. 
Alessio's  Seer.,  PL  II.  fol.  13  r».  1664  September... ^ilimwrT  in  Prime,  or  yet 
lastiHg.  Virgimum  Phalangium,  Indian  Phateotus  Searist  Beans:  Evbltn, 
""'       "^    ~        i(i7a9X  1733  they  have  likewise  several  Sorts  of  the 

'ifginia,  Bk.  in.  ch.  iv.  p.  X5a. 


nag. 

KeU.  Hort.,  pT  »io  (i7a9X 
PhaseoUx  Hut.  Virginia 


Aphasia,  x^.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  0<io'tt,='an  appearance': 
a  phase. 

1844  He...had  observed  man  nnder  every  phaA  of  civilisation :  LoiD 
Beaconspibld,  Coningsby,  Bk.  rv.  ch.  x.  p.  ai6  (1881X 

phasma,//.  phasmata,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <^atr/u>:  an 
apparition,  a  phantom.    Rarely  Anglicised  aspktism. 

Phebe,  Pbebus:  Lat    See  Phoebe,  Phoebos. 

^Pheidias:  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  Phidias. 

phenix:  Lat    See  phoenix. 

«phtaomenon,//.  phenomena,  sb. :  Late  Lat  ir.  Gk.  ifMivi- 
/i«>oi>,='that  which  appears  to  the  senses',  opposed  to  that 
which  is  apprehended  by  the  mind  (see  noumenon). 

t.  an  object  or  fact  which  is  perceived  through  the  senses ; 
a  fact  ascertained  by  a  scientific  observation. 

1640  One  and  the  same  Object  in  Nature  affords  many  and  diflerent  ^riusra : 
H.  More,  PhiL  Po.,  sig.  B  a  (1647).  1648  Both  which  are  too  foul  nypo- 

theses,  to  save  the  phienomenon  of  our  Saviour^s  answer  to  the  Pharisees  about 
this  matter :  Milton,  Divorce,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  348  (x8o«l  1646 
Magnetical  Phenomena' s:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud  Ef.,  Bit.  11.  ch.  ii.  p  44 
(1686X  1603  we  will  at  least  pxesent  them  with  a  few  ^axvifiem.,  and  we 

will  see  how  they  will  move  them  and  affect  them :  N.  (^ulverwel.  Light  0/ 
Nature,  <ii.  jay.  p.  149.  1664  As  other  gross /'/imunHnia'r:  S.  Butler, 

HudOrat,  Pt.  IL  CanL  L  p.  15.  1660  ifsuch  great  and  instructed  Spiriu 

think  we  have  not  as  yet  Phesnemena  enough  to  make  as  much  as  Hypotheseis... 
what  insolence  is  it  then :  Glahvill^  Scepsis^.  I.  (1885).  1674  Now  the 

answer  to  the  Pheenomenon  is  this;  N.  Kairpax,  Bulh  and  Seh.,  p.  7a. 
1676  I  ha'  found  more  curiotis  Phoenomina  in  these  minute  Animals:  Shadwbll, 
Virtuoso,  iiL  p.  4a.  1678  And  consequently  it  supposes  that  there  is  no 

need  of  any  thing  else  besides  these  siotple  Elements  of  Magnitude,  Figure,  Site 
and  Motion.. .to  solve  the  Corporeal  Pheenomena  by:  CUDWORTU,  Imtell.  Syst.. 
Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  7.  1681  It  will  be  but  a  ^poiumi',  it  will  be  but  as  we  call 

a  false  sun;  Th.  Goodwin,  Whs.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand  Divines,  Vol.  u 


p.378(t86iX        1691  thestupendiaus/>jia»waK«»aofComets:  I.RAr,Cms/£m, 
PL  1.  p.  30  (xToiV  1699  very  many  Men  have  written  of  this  Su^ect,  and 

formed  divers  Hypotheses  to  solve  these  PluBnomena;  M.  Lister,  Joum.  to 


ua  aeny.  were  ascnoeo  to  every  cause  except  tne  true-  one :  macaulay, 
says,  pb  381  (1877X  1804  We  are  apt  to  philosophize  on  Hat  fhenomena  of 
r  temptations:  F.  W.  Fabbr,  Growth  in  Holiness,  ch.  iL  p.  so(^iiji\  1867 
Lt  unascertained  something  which  phenomena  and  their  relations  imply ;  H. 


Paris,  p.  8j.  1704  it  will  mechanically  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  grotto: 
Addison,  Whs.,  VoL  L  p.  437  (Bohn,  x8(4).  1711  Mr.  HotUs  Hypothesis 

for  solving  that  very  odd  Phaenomenon  of  Laughter :  Spectator,  TAo.  53,  Apr.  30, 
p.  86/a  (Morley).^  1718  I  am  considering  how  most  of  the  gieat  phenomena, 
or  appearances  in  nature,  have  been  imitated  by  the  art  of  man:  Addison, 
Guardian,  No.  103.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  187  (i85eX  bef.  1788  all  the  Phsnomena 
of  the  State  were  most  bizzarr  and  preposterous :  R.  North,  Exatnen,  ill.  vi.  70, 
P-  475  (X740).  1744  Scarce  more  strange  |  Would  this  Phienomenon  in  Nature 
strike,  I  A  J'M>,thatfrozeiu,ora.S<ar,  thatwarm'd:  K.M0VKG,  Night  Thoughts, 
ix.  p.  356  (1773).  1808  In  the  philosophy  of  mind...habits  of  reflection... 
can  alone  I^  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  mltA\tcM3X  fhsenomena:  Stewart, 
Life  of  T.  Reid,  Wks.,  p.  aj/a  (1846X  1818  An  explanation  of  this /Ahiki- 

menon  has  been  given  by  Menge;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  ax,  p.  139.  1830  such  a 

phenomenon  ofpolitical  prosperity ;  T.  S.  H  ugheSj  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch.  i. 
p  X3.  1837  The  alarming  phaenomena,  the  existence  of  which  no  sycophant 

could  deny,  were  ascribed  to  every  cause  except  the  true-  one :  Macaulay, 

Essays,  p.  381  (iSjyX,,       '*"  "' "■' "■' "^^  " 

ourti 

that  1 

SPBNCER,_^frr/  Princ.,  Vol.  I.  p.  17  (and  Ed.).  1888  a  half-way 'stage  of 

phantasmic  or  semi.etnerial  phenomena  between  Messianic  prepossession  and 

crystallised  history:  J.  Martinbau,  in  XIX  Cent.,  Feb.,  p.  ao8. 

2.  a  remarkable  occurrence;  a  remarkable  object  or 
person. 

1737  Forthwith  was  I  possessed  with  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  view  this 
wonderful  Phsenomenon :  Pope,  Mem.  M.  ScrihUrus,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  94 
(1757).  1704  The  vulgar  look^upon  a  man,  who  is  reckoned  a  fine  speaker, 

as  a  pluenomenoo,  a  supernatural  being :  Lord  Chbstrrpibld,  Letters,  VoL  IL 
No.  85,  p.  353  (t774X  1771  I  want  to  see  this  phenomenon  in  his  cups: 
Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  ai/i  (i88a).  1771  From  whatever  origin  your 
influence  in  this  country  arises,  it  is  a  phmnoraenon  in  the  history  of  human 
virtue  and  understanding :  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  857  (x77aX  1793  they 
had  nearly  settled  their  courses  and  exercises  for  the  evening,  when  a  young 

eluenomenon  of  nobility  made  his  appearance,  like  a  phoenix  among  the  vulgar 
irds,  attended  by  two  servants  in  flaming  liveries:  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Qual., 
Vol.  II.  p  13a,  1790  a  phaenomenon  that  haunted  his  bed-chamber  while  he 

was  at  Marseilles:  Anecd.  of  Distinguished  Persoiu,  iv.  395.  1889  language 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  describe  the  infant  phenomenoa:  Dickbns,  N. 
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Viciltfy,T&.  zxtSL  p.  ait.  18T7  it  is  diieay  a»  a  literary  phoiomeoon  that 

Voltaire  !•  now  intemting  to  tu:  Cou  Hamlsv,  yoUairt,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  903. 

Pheton:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  FhMton. 

phiald^  pi.  pldalae,  sb.:  Gk.  1^10X1;:  a  Greek  vase  in  the 
shape  of  a  saucer,  used  for  libations,  a  patera  (f .  v.). 

phidalgo:  Port     See  fldalgo. 

*Fliidias,  Fheidlaa:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  **i3iiat:  name  of  the 
great  sculptor  of  Athens  of  5  c.  B.C. 

16M  the  iaward  PkidUu:  Sm  Th.  Brown,  Ps€iuL  £>.,  BIc  ill.  ch.  vi. 
p.  93  (16M). 

philantia,  sb.:  Gk.  <^Aavr<a:  selfishness.  Anglicised  as 
philauty. 

bef.  U9S  Such  a*  give  thenaelves  to  philautia,  as  you  do,  master,  are  so 
choleric  of  eomj^exiofi  that  that  which,  they  bom  in  fire  over  night  thev 
seek  for  with  fury  the  next  mombg:  Gkbbnb,  yat.  IV.,  iil  2,  Wks.,  p.  104/1 
(1861X  1601  knowing  how  through  a  natunll  ^lAavTia  all  men  are  puen  to 
flatter  tfiA  ooxe  themseliles:  J.  Chambbk,  Agtt.  Judic.  Attrtl.,  To  Reader, 
sig.  A  ^  c.  16S2  It  is  a  misenUe  ^tAovrut  to  make  his  own  self  the  centre 

of  all  his  actions:  N.  Culvbrwbl,  Light  e/ Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  86. 

philibeg:  Eng.  fir.  Gael    See  fllib«g. 

philippic  (—  ±  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Philippica  (sc.  oratio), 
ae<a  speech  against  Philip',  one  of  the  great  speeches  de- 
livered by  Demosthenes  against  Philip,  King  of  Macedon  j 
hence,  one  of  Cicero's  famous,  invectives  against  Marcus  An- 
tonius,  the  Triumvir:  an  invective,  a  denunciation,  a  de- 
nunciatory speech. 

MM  I'de  write  lines  as  ill,  |  Rather  then  thee,  divine  philippick,  bold  |  Though 
Cun'd,  which  art,  after  the  first,  unroul'd :  HoLYDAY,  Tr.  Tm..  X.  [R.]  IToS 
since  the  last  philippic  of  Billii^gate  memory  you  never  heard  such  an  invective 
as  Pitt  returned:  HoR.  Walpolk,  Ltlltrt,  Vol.  11.  p.  491  (1857).  iSXi  The 
gruel. ..supplied...pretty  severe  philippics  upon  the  many  bouses  where  it  was 
never  met  with  toleraUe :  J.  Austen,  Emfiui,  VoL  1.  ch.  xii.  p.  93. 

philippizate,  philippise  {±  _  ±),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  ^<Xiir- 
ir(Cfu',<:'to  take  the  part  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon':  to 
support  the  policy  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon ;  to  support  a 
powerful  enemy  of  one's  country. 

bef.  1603  the  Prophetesse  did  Philippiiate,  to  wit,  iauored  PUtift  aflUres: 
North,  {Liva  o/E/nmin.,  *v.,  added  to)  Plut.,  p.  1134  (1619X  1T90  He 

naturally /U&>)^is«:  BuRKB,  Xtv.  m  Fnutct,  p.  13  (3rd  Ed.). 

philiselle:  Fr.    See  filoselle. 
Fliillster,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  Philistine. 

M8S  Claudius  told  bis  old  landlonl— his  thilUttr,  as  he  would  have  called 
him :  F.  M.  Crawford,  Dr.  Claudiut,  ch.  m.  p.  37. 

Philiatiia:  Late  Lat:  name  of  the  parts  of  Ancient 
Palestine  inhabited  by  the  Philistines,  the  heathen  enemies 
of  the  Israelites ;  hence,  the  region  or  aggregate  of  modem 
Philistines. 

1867  yet  have  Philistia  and  Fogeydom  neither  right  nor  reason  to  consider 
him  a  desfncable  or  merely  ludicrous  person :  C  Kingslbv,  Twe  Ytart  Ago, 
ch.  X.  p.  150  (1877).  1880  aristocratic  Philisiia  and  Upper  Bohemia:  J. 
McCarthy  &  Mrs.  CAMrBRLL-PitABu,  Rt.  Hon.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  lii.  p.  51. 

^Pbilisttne :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  Philisttnus:  one  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Palestine  (firom  whom  its  name  is 
derived),  a  heathen  enemy  of  the  Israelites ;  hence,  through 
the  cant  of  German  universities,  an  unenlightened,  tasteless 
person  despised  by  the  chosen  people  of  culture.  German 
students  call  the  townsmen  of  an  university  town  Philister, 
=' Philistines'. 

philizello:  Old  It    See  fllisello. 

Phillis:  Lat    See  Phyllis. 

phillyrea,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^ikvpia,  an  unidentified 
shrub :  name  of  a  genus  of  shrubs,  Nat.  Order  OUaceae, 
resembling  box  in  appearance,  and  therefore  csXaA.  jasmine- 
box. 

16T0  baviogplanud...somebordersofphyleria:  Evblvm,  Corrr^.,  VoL  ill, 
p.  237  (187s).  1878  cut  hedges  of  Cypress,  AlaUm%u,  Laurel,  Bay, 

PUUjrria,  Laurtu  Hmu  and  other  semper-virent  plants:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Imi 
CouHir.,  p.  364.  1691  In  his  garden  be  has  four  large  round  pfailareas  smooth 
clipp«d,iaiMdonasinglestalk:  zJ«nuwiii/,b.i4n:A.,xii.  i38.  [Uavies]  1699 
Lentixv^t  and  Phylarttis  in  as  great  abundance,  as  Hazel  or  Tbom  with  us: 


^Philomel :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Philomlla,  fr.  Gk.  tiXo/juiXa : 
name  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pandion  (King  of  Athens), 
who  was  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  nightingale ; 
hence,  a  nightingale.    See  Procne. 

1680  And  Philomele  her  song  with  teares  doth  steepe :  Speks.,  ShH.  CaL, 
Nov.,  141.  U90  Philomel,  with  melody  I  Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby:  Shaks., 
Midi.  Nl.'i  Dr..  u.  a,  13.  1699  wbile  Philomela^siis  and  sings,  I  sit  and 


mark,  I  And  wish  her  lays  were  timed  like  the  Urk :  —  Pait.  PiL,  in.  16S7 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song :  Milton, ///'nu.,  56,  brf.  1744  Night 

shades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie,  I  AU  but  the  moomful  Philomel  and 
I:  Pors,  Sa/^Ao  ta  Phaon,  176,  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  17  (1757).  1768  And 

now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wad:  J.  Thomson,  CatlU  of  Indettmct,  i. 
iv.  p.  X94  (1834X  abt.  1782  To  inhabit  a  mansion  remote  |  From  the  clatter 

d  street-pacing  steeds,  |  And  by  Philomel's  annual  note  |  To  measure  the  life 
that  she  leads :  Cowpbr,  CaUiarina,  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  273  (i8aa). 

philophilosophos,  adj.:  coined  it.  Gk.  ^iXo-,— 'loving', 
and  ^iXotro^f,  = 'a  lover  of  wisdom',  'a  philosopher*,  'loving 
wisdom':  fond  of  philosophers. 

bef.. 1686  I  ibinke  that  no  man  is  so  much  PM^MInttko;  as  to  compare 
the  Philosopher  in  mooving  with  the  Poet:  Sidney,  AfoL  Pott.,  p.  34(1891). 

philosophe,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  philosopher,  a  dabbler  in  philo- 
sophy ;  also,  attrib. 

Mils  Guard  us  ye  powers.,  jigainst  all  that  calls  itself '  liberal'  or  'fkllmtMt' : 
J.  P.  Cobbett,  Tour  in  Italy,  p.  s8«  (1830X  1861  Louis.-.whose  mind  had 
received  some  impression  from  Oik phUo%o*ktt.  was  not  very  strenuous  in  support 
of  tliese  'idle  forms  and  antiquated  prejudices  :  J.  W.  Croker,  Ettays Fr.Rtv., 
II.  p.  86  (1857).  1884  T^xu tluU)toflut...tiK  solemn,  arrogant,  dicuiorial 

coxcoml» :  Seeley,  Hor.  IValfole,  p.  too. 

philosophia  iirima,  fihr. :  Late  Lat :  the  first  philosophy, 
the  science  of  first  principles,  the  study  which  utilises  the 
results  of  all  special  sciences  for  the  discovery  of  the  general 
principles  of  being. 

1839  Edin.  Rrv.,  Vol.  so,  p.  138.  1887  If  the  making  of  ingenious 

and  sparkling  similitudes  like  these  be  indeed  the  pkUosofkia  pritna,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  greatest  philosophical  work  of  the  nmeteenth  century  is 
Mr  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh;  Macaulay,  £Ma^r,  p.  41^(1877).  1843  There 

is,  then,  a  Philosophia  Prima  pecnliar  to  Art,  as  tnere  u  oo«  whidi  belongs 
to  Science:  J.  S.  Mill,  SysUm  0/ Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  saS  (t8s6X 

*pliiltre  (z -),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.;  philtmin, /»/.  philtat,  Late 
Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^iKrpav:  sb.:  a  love-potion,  a  concoction  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  exciting  a  sexual  [lassion  for  the 
person  in  whose  interest  it  was  administered. 

1608  Freely  to  follow  him,  and  doe  his  best,  |  Not  PAiltre^btiTm'd,  nor^ 
Busiris  prest:  J.  Sylvester,  'Tr.  Dm  Barteu,  Imposture,  p.  361  (1608I  16M 
philtre:  B.  Johson,  SiL  tfom.,  iv.  1,  Wks.,  p.  567  fi6i6).  1838  For  to  say, 
that  there  are  PhUtra,  amorous  potions,  poysons  of  loue,  and  the  like  baits  ana 
trickes  to  force  affection,  it  is  all  false:  Mabbe,  Tr.  AUman's  L\fe  of  GusmoH, 
PL  L  Bk.  L  ch.  ii.  p.  at.  1646  Lettert  a  kind  of  Magic  vertue  nave,  I  And 

like  strong  Pkittra  human  souls  inslave:  Howell,  Lett.,  To  Reader,  sig. 
A  3  r*.  1648  He  deludeth  us  also  by  Philters,  Ligatures,  Charms,  un- 

grounded Amulets,  Characters:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Puud.  Et.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  33 
(1686).  1663  This  sure  was  the  minde  and  desire  of  that  Epicurean  Poet 

Lturetiut,  though  a  Roman  of  very  eminent  patu,  which  yet  were  muclL  abated 
by  a  Pkiltrum  uat  was  given  him :  N.  Culverwel,  Light  ^  Nature,  ch.  xvii. 
p.  196. 

philypendula:  Late  Lat    See  fllipendola. 
phirman,  phirmaun:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  flrman. 
phistila    See  fistula. 

idilebotoniy (^=.Ji.—-), sb. :  Eng. fr.  Yx.phUbotomie :  blood- 
letting, the  opening  of  a  vein  as  a  surgical  remedy;  the 
practice  of  blood-letting. 

1641  phlebotomye  Is  made  eyther  for  habundaunce  of  blode  or  for  the... 
fyemes  of  the  dysease:  R.  Copland.  Tr.  Gujfdds  Quest.,  A'c,  sig.  andG  x  v*. 


lurper 

Lenaut.  VoL  i.  p.  54.  1748  the  phyllirea-hedge :  Richardson,  C?.  Harbme, 
iiL  III  (1811X  [Davies]  1840  clothed  in  evergreens (phillyr^  and  alatemus, 
I  believe)  with  box,  rhododendron,  &c:  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  &•(.,  VoL  11. 
Let.  xvL  p.  3s^  1846  the  Pbillyreas  and  Sjrringas  are  all  European  or 
Eastern  plants:  J.  Xjmdlbt,  y«g.  Kiiigd.,  p.  6t6. 


Vigis  Chiruff.,  foL  xiiii  r»/a.  

or  lettynge  of  blode  :_T.  Galb,  InsL  Chirurg.,  fol.  s  V. 


1668  the  arte  c«j)hlebo(ainie 

,  ...  167b  findyng  no 

...but  Phlebotomie :  J.  Banister,  Nisi.  Man,  si^  B  iij  V.      1699 


1648  ye  must  fyiste  make  a  Phlebotomythat  u  you  mustcutteaveyne:  Tramb. 
Tr.  Vigo't  Chirurg.,  foL  xiiu  r>/a.  1668  the  arte  of  ph'  ' 

fol.  iV.  1 

-  ^¥f  /fw/.  Man,  si^ 

they  bane  no  Phlebotomie  or  letting  of  blood ;  R.  Hakluvt,  Vcyaat,  VoL  11.  iL 

690.       1601  as  it  were  by  way  of  Phlebotomie  to  let  them  [trees]  bkiod: 
ollano,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  17,  ch.  36,  Vol.  i.  p.  544.  1632  At  fint 

they  let  me  bloud,  and  I  parted  with  above  liftie  ounces  in  less  then  a  fortttwht, 
fotfihUbotomy  is  so  much  practis'd  here:  Howell,  Lett.,  11.  xxi.  p.  41  (1045X 
16SI  a  disease  vncunble  but  by  an  abundant  Phlebotomy  of  the  pune :  J.  Earle, 
Microcosm.,  Char.  4.  1660  Phlebotomy  was  held  t«o  mean  a  remedy  for  her 
distemper:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVav.,  p.  177  (1677). 

Phlegethon:  Lat  fi-.  Gk.  «X<y<^v:  Gk.  Mythol.:  name 
of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  infernal  regions,  meaning 
'flaming'. 

bef.  1693  every  charmer  with  his  magic  Velb  |  Calls  us  fixmi  nine-fbld- 
trenchU  Phlegethon:  Greene,  Friar  Bacon,  wks.,  p.  177/a  (1861). 

phlegmon,  flegmon,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  phlegmon,  JUgrntm : 
inflammation,  inflammation  of  subcutaneous  tissue. 

1641  if  ecchymosis,  or  vlcere,  or  erisipelas,  or  putryfaocion,  or  phlegmone  be 
inanyparte:  'R.ConJMV),lT.GuydJsQuett.,&K.,ut.mAbuV.    —  myty- 
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gate  the  phlegnum :  it.,  ng.  and  D  i  K.  IMS  flMmon  cluuncetb  some  tymu 
whan  the  hodye  it  replete:  Trxhbson,  Tr.  fift't  Ckirutg.,  foL  xiiii  r>/9. 

^phlogiston,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  <i>\oyurrov,  neut.  of 
^XoytoTor,=' inflammable':  the  assumed  principle  of  inflam- 
mability, which  was  supposed  by  some  old  chemists  to  be 
present,  in  composition,  m  all  inflammable  substances. 

1T9T  Encyc.  Brit.  ^843  the  celebrated  phlotrbtic  theory.,  which  accounted 
for  combustion  by  the  extrication  of  a  substance  called  phlogiston,  supposed  to  be 
containedinallcombastiblematter:  J.  S.  MiLL,.Sj«fn»^^<^,  Pt.v.  ch.iv.  (L.] 

phlox,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  <^Xo(,= 'flame',  also  name 
of  a  kind' of  herb:  name  of  a  genus  of  ornamental  plants, 
Nat.  Order  PoUmoniaceM. 

1601  another  hearbe  which  the  Gteckes  call  Phlox:  Holland,  Tr.  PUh. 
If.  H.,  Bit.  31,  ch.  JO,  VoL  II.  p.  91. 

Phoebd :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^otiiS? :  name  of  Artemis  (Diana),  the 
moon-goddess ;  hence,  the  moon. 

1590  To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold  I  Her  nlver  vinse  in  the 
watery  ^aia:  Shaks.,  Midt.  Nt.'t  Dr.,  L  i,  309.  VUH  Like  Pbtebe  break- 
ing through  an  envious  doud :  Massingbr,  Bath/.  Lavtr,  i.  1,  Wks.,  p.  393/1 
('539)- 

^Phoebns:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  *ot/3or:  name  of  the  sun-god 
Apollo  (g.  V.)  \  hence,  the  sun. 

abt.  1886  And  firy  Phebus  riseth  vp  to  brighte  |  That  al  the  Orient  laugheth 
of  the  lighle:  Chaocu,  C.  T.,  Knt.'s  Tait,  1493.  1S06  When  Phebut 

entred  wat,  in  Geminy )  Shining  aboue:  Hawks,  Pmtt.  PUt.,  sig.  A  i  r<  (1554). 
bef.  1629  To  me  also  alltbough  it  were  promised  |  Of  Jaureat  Phebus  holy  the 
eloquence,  |  All  were  to  lytell  for  hit  magnificence:  J.  Skelton,  Wkt.,  VoL  i. 
p.  t>  (>84A  1599   Thou  lovest  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound  |  That 

Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes:  Shaks.,  Pau.  PH.,  ixa.  1608 

Heer,  many  a  Phahu,  and  heer  manie  a  Must  \  On  heau'niy  Layes  so  rarely- 
sweet  doo  vse  I  Their  golden  bowet:  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr.  Dn  Bartas,  Magnii., 
p. 65(1603).      1616  Dontu,  the  delwht  of  Phowus,  and  each  Muu:  B.  Jonson, 

cj -^    m,..     _    ___/<-^\  4->^<k    m-.., :_!._» .m — Jus  doth 

1743 
.  -  .      ^  **<».  iii- 

p.  37  (1773X  bef.  1T44  A  brighter  Phoebot  Phaon  might  appear:  Pors, 

Saftko  to  Pluum,  34,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  5  (17S7X 

♦phoenix,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  »<>o?wf 

I.  a  fabulous  bird,  sole  of  its  kind,  having  a  nest  of  spices 
in  Arabia,  which  every  500  years  set  fire  to  its  nest  and  burnt 
itself  to  ashes  from  which  it  arose  again  regenerated. 

abt.  1400  The  Prettes  of  that  Temple  ban  alle  here  Wrytynges,  nndre  the 
Date  of  the  Foul  that  is  dept  Fenix:  and  there  n  non  bat  on  in  alle  the  World : 
Tr.  MamtdtBiUs  Vcyan^  en.  v.  p.  46  (1839).  1S06  A  pbenex  it  is  |  This 

herse  that  must  blys  |  With  arraatycke  gummes  |  That  cost  great  siunmes :  J. 
Skelton,  Pkyl.  Sfarvwt,  (18,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  67  (1843).  1568  A  Phaiax 

ryght  on  yearth  (no  doubte)  |  A  Byrde  full  rare  to  see:  B.  GOOGS,  Egton,  ^c., 
p.  83  (1871).  1580  there  is  but  one  PhrxtT  in  the  World :  J.  LvLV,  Eufkuts 
&*  kit  Sxgl.,  p.  319  (1868).  bef.  1693  There  lives  the  phoenix,  one  alone 

bird  ever:  Marlowe,  Ovid'tEhgiti,  11.  vi.  Wks.,  p.  3a9/>  (1858).  1606  could 
we  get  the  phceoix  |  (^Though  nature  lost  her  kind)  stiee  were  our  dish ;  B.  Jonson, 
Vmf.,  iiL  7,  Wks.,  p.  490(1616).  1630  those  few,  who,  at  Plunixts,  have  a 
penect  disposition,  yet  do  receive  greater  grace  by  the  Sacrament;  Brent,  Tr. 
Scavit  Hut.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  »c  (t676X  1633  neuer  to  retume  the 
same  man  I  went  forth,  but  like  a  new  Pkattix,  receiuing  fresh  life  from  these  my 
Old  athes :  Mabbe,  Tr.  Alemaiis  Lift  qfGvsmoM,  Ft.  11.  Bk.  L  ch.  viii.  p.  76 
1684  Let  the  chaste  Phoenbc  from  the  dowry  East,  i  Bring  the  sweete  treasure 
of  her  perfum'd  nest:  (1640)  W.  Habincton,  Castara,  Pl  l  p.  17  (1870).      1667 
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to  all  the  fowls  he  seems  |  A  PhceniXf  gazed  by  all,  as  that  sole  birtl,  f  When  to 
inshrine  hit  reliquet  in  the  Sim's  |  Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flies : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  a7x  1768  The  ancienu  had  tiieir  Phcenix  and  their 

Pegasus:  Father  Chaklevoix,  Acct.  Voy.  Camtda,  p.  65.  1830  it  ha* 

risen  like  the  Phoenix  more  splendid  from  its  ashes :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trap,  m 
Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  108. 

2.  any  unique  thing  or  person,  any  thing  or  person  of 
superlative  and  singular  excellence. 

1578 — 80  A  brauncbe  of  lorix  a  very  phcenix:  Gar  Hxxwi.Lttt.  Bk., 
p.  103  (1884)1  1583  O  Goulden  bird  and  Pktmx  of  our  age :  T.  Watson, 

Ptut.  Ctnt.,  p.  47  (1870X  bef.  1586  [Alexander]  the  Phoenix  of  warlike 

Princes:  Sidney,  ^/>/:. /'of/.,  p.  ;6  (1868).  _  1613  the  bod^ofGrMottowr, 
who  was  peerlesse  in  wit...a*Pluefux  for  friendship,  magnificent  without  measure : 
T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Dan  Quixote,  Pt.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  99,  1635  this  is  the  onely 

Phoenix-neast  made  of  sweet  Spices...  7>rwr... the  Phoenix  indeed  of  all  Cities  ctf 
Trade  in  the  World:  Purchas,  Pi^nu,  Vol.  i.  6k.  i.  p.  33.  1681  She 

died  the  Phoenix  of  her  sex,  but  left  a  daughter  behind,  who  proved  the  Phoenix 
of  her  time,  the  true  daughter  of  so  rare  a  mother  Phcenix:  T.  Hevwood, 
BMflemds  Elisaieth,  p.  37  (1641).  1646  the  Phoenix  of  the  earth  who  never 

had,  nor  it  like  to  have  his  equal! :  Howell,  Lemit  XIII.,  p.  169.  1666 

AriiHa  it  the  Phoenix  of  the  East:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  103  (1677)1 
1667  You  are  now  a  Plucnix  in  her  ashes :  Drvobn^  Ann.  Mirai.,  tig.  A  4  r>. 
1675  Hopes  of  the  arising  of  that  Phxnix  out  of  their  athes:  J.  Smith,  Cirut. 
ReUf.AtfeaL  Bk.  1.  ch.  x.  |  3,  p.  oo.  1787  He  it  called...the  Phoenix  of 

his  time ;  yet  1  doo't  find  that  his  asnes  have  produced  any  other  such ;  P.  Beck- 
ford,  Lett./r.  Ital.,  Vol.  1.  p.  137  (i8osX  1883  This  was  no  phcenix  among 
men:  AHuneenm,  SepL  8,  p.  304/3. 

3.  attrib.  and  in  combin. 

1598  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin;  [  Hit  phoenix  down  began  but 
to  appear  I  Like  unshorn  velvet  on  that  termless  skm :  Shaks. ,  Lover's  Comfil., 
93.  1613  Up  then  fair  Phoenix  bride:  J.  DoNNS,  Poems,  p.  loi  (1669).  1634 
And  tb*  odour,  for  as  it  the  nard  exmret,  1  Perfuming  Phoenix-like  hit  fimerall  fires : 
(1639)  W.  Hauhcton,  Cartons,  Ft.  IL  p.  68  (1870)..      1664  Airakam  taw...a 
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Piteniz-Viic  Retttmctimi .  of  his  Son,  as  po(sibl<  with  CM)  R.  Whitlock, 
Zootomiajp.  544,  1676  Let  me  approach  the  honour  of  your  lip,  fiu-  sweeter 
than  the  Phcenix  Nest,  and  all  the  spi^  Treasures  ot  Araiia :  Shadwell,  I^- 
tmoso,  iv.  p.  51.  bef.  1783  a  new  Phoenix  Plot  had  arisen  out  of  the  Ashes  of 

the  old  one ;  R.  North,  Mxamm,  11.  iv.  13s,  p.  301  (1740).  1778  this  phoenix 
June:  HoR.  Walpole,  ^Mm,  Vol.  vi.  p.  83  (1858)1 

phoenomenon:  Gk.    See  phenomenon. 

^tsWUvm  oinxTotn  (f  iri/),  phr. :  Gk, :  (words)  full  of  mean; 
ing  (voice)  to  the  intelligent  Pindar,  01.,  2,  85,  applies  the 
phrase  to  darts  of  song  which  spieak  significantly  and  vividly 
to  the  intelligent 

1831  Confiu.  o/an  Eng.  Opium-Bater,  p.  8  (1823)1 

phOnascns,  .r^.:  Lat  fr.  CSn.  ^awao-xit :  «ne  who  practises- 
the  voice,  a  music-master,  an  instructor  in  elocution. 

1606  nor  yet  do  ought  in  earnest  or  mirth  without  lut  Phonascus  bv,  to  put 
him  in  mind  for  to  spore  his  pipes  and  hold  his  handkercbiefe  to  his  mouth:  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Suet,,  p.  191, 

pho(o)ngi :  Burm.    Seepoongee. 

phorminx,  sb. :  Gk.  <l>6piuy$ :  an  Ancient  Greek  lyre. 

^Fhtephorns,  phdaphorua,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  *«(r0opor, 
= '  light-  bringi  ng '. 

I.  the  morning-star,  Lucifer;  abo,  metaph.  Anglicised 
as  Phosphor. 

1611  Most  sdntillant  Pkoi*tu>rus  of  our  Britith  Trinacria :  T.  Corvat, 
Cna^Mwf,  VoL  IIL  sig.  N  3  r<  (1T76).  .  bef.  166T  They  taw  thit  Fhosphor't 
Iniant-ligfat,  and  knew  I  It  bravely  usher'd  in  a  Sun  as  New;  Cowlsv,  Davideis, 
ii.  (C.)  bef.  1670  he  wants  nothing,  but  a  blue  Ribbon  and  a  Star,  to  make 
him  shine,  the  very  Phosphorus  of  our  Hemisphere:  Cohgrevb,  DosAlt  Dealer, 
ii.  I,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  179  (■7io)-  1676    Call  up  the  Sun,  black  Shades 

away:  I  Bid  Pkosfkoms  go  fetch  the  Day:  D'Urfev,  Mad.  Fickle,  iv.  p.  40 


decks :  Tennyson,  In  Mem.,  ix. 

2.  an  extremely  inflammable  substance,  found  in  animals 
and  plants,  and  manufactured  from  bones  (which  are  largely 
composed  of  phosphate  of  calcium).  Under  certain  con- 
ditions it  possesses  the  property  of  being  luminous  without 
combustion. 

1646  the  Pkosphorus  or  Bononian  Stone,  which  exposed  unto  the  Sun,  and 
then  closely  shut  up,  will  afterward  afford  a  light  in  the  dark :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
PsctuL  Ef.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  v.  p.  70  (1686).  1696  He  brought  the  phosphorus  and 
anteluea  to  the  clearest  bfht  that  ever  any  did :  Evelyn,  Corrt^.,  VoL  in. 
p.  348  (1873),  1748  bemg  determined  at  present,  to  shine  like  phosphorus  in 
the  dark:  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  Old  England,  No.  3,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  L 
p.  XS7  (1777).  1763    He  said,  he  wouldengage  with  twelve  pennyworth  of 

phosphorus  to  fnehten  a  whole  parish  out  of  their  senses :  Suollbtt,  Launc. 
Grettvtt,  ch.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  7  (1817X 

phousdar,  phousdarry:  Anglo-Ind.  See  fonjdar, 
foqjdany. 

phrase,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  phrase-,  phrasis,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  it>pa<nt, 
= 'language',  'manner  of  speaking':  sb. 

1.  language,  idiom,  manner  of  speaking,  diction. 

1530  The  phratyt  of  our  tong  and  theyrs  differeth  chefely  in  thre  thyngs  : 
Palsgr..  sig.  c  liii  v*.  1540  the  phrase  of  the  frenche  tongue  is  different  from 
the  pure  latinitie :  —  Tr.  Acolastm,  sig.  A  iv  f.  1646  the  Eaglisbe  tongue... 
alltogether  intermedled  with  the  Saxon  phrase :  Tr.  Polydore  VerptsBngJlitt., 
VoL  I.  p.  167  (1846).  1630  the  natural  luttre  both  of  Stile  and  Phrase : 

Brent,  Tr.  Soamfs  Hitt.  Counc.  Trent,  Ep.  Ded.  (1671Q. 

2.  an  expression,  an  idiom,  two  or  more  words  used  to 
express  one  idea. 

1585  the  comon  phrasis  in  the  Scripture:  G.  Jov,  A^l.  to  H^.  Tindale,  p.  11 
(X883X  1640  pure  englyshe  wordes  and  phrases :  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Acolastut, 
sig.  A  iii  r^.  1688  A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted,  I  That  hath 
a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  i.  i,  166.  1699  and  this 

thev  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuned 
oaths:  Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  m.  6,  79.  1600  as  your  eares  doe  meet  with  a  new 
fkrase :  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.,  lil  i,  Wks.,!).  308  (1616).  1608  (In  humane 
phrase)  it  atlls  him jpittiful :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bariat,  Arke,  p.  318  (1608). 
1665  The  parts  affected  with  it  [coiniption]  we  find  to  be  the  acceDt...tn>pe^ 
phrases:  Evelyn,  Correal.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  159  (tSrsX  bef- 1788  they  enjoyed 

themselves,  and,  as  the  Phrase  is,  let  the  World  rub:  R.  North,  Examcn,  1.  iL 
116,  p.  93(1740). 

phratra,  phratria,  sb.:  Gk.  <ftparpa,  ^parpia:  a  brother- 
hood, a  clan,  a  sept ;  in  Athens,  a  political  division  of  the 
tribes  (0uXal).    Anghcised  as  phratry  {sl  —). 

phren§si8,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Late  Gk.  4>pivtiau:  delirium, 
frenzy. 

1561  Somtime  engendreih  an  apostemacion  in  the  bnynes  /  of  tome  litle 
skinnes/that  enuiron  the  biaynes/the  same  are  called  Pbrenesis:  Hollybush, 
Afttkec.,  foL  5  r».  . .    •      . 
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•phrenltiB,  sb. :  LaU  fr.  Gk.  ^pmru :  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  delirium,  frenzy. 

1631  PkrtnUu..M  a  diaease  of  the  mind,  wicb  a  oootlnual  madnest  or  dotage, 
which  bath  an  acute  Tever  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammatioo  of  the  brain,  or  the 
membranes  or  kells  of  it :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  M*L,  Pu  i.  Sec  i,  Men.  i, 
Subs.  4,  Vol.  I.  p.  IS  (i827X 

pltrontistdrioii,  sb.:  Gk.  ^(tovrutrnpiov;  a  thinking-shop. 
Aristophanes,  Nub.,  98.    Rarely  Anglicised  z&  phrontisUry, 

ISIB  'tistheleam'dphrontistetion  |  or  most  Divine  Albumazar :  AWumoMor, 
L  3.    [Danes]  1704  How  unpardonable  must  it  then  be  to  thunder  at  the 

PknnuUrien  of  the  great  Dr.  Alcantara :  JOHN  CoRV,  Mttamorfhttit,  &•(., 
p.  i.  188i  The  humours  of  in^thnrntuttrvm  at  Puddleton  are  cleverly  de- 
scnbed:  AtAnunm,  Dec.  8,  p.  770/s. 

■    phthlrUsiB,  tb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <l>6tipiaint:  the  lousy  disease. 

160S  the  loathsom  PJkMriaHt:  J.  Stlvbstbr,  Tr.  IM  Bartat,  Furies,  p.  aSo 
(i<o8X  1619  a yi/M^Alilimant  with  foure  swellings:  PvwcuAS,  Mien- 

catmtu,  ch.  avii  p^  163. 

^phtbisis,  .r^:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^4t'<r(r,= 'decay',  'a  wasting 
away' :  pulmonary  consumption. 

1635  dothe  the  parsone  falle  in  ptisym  [ace.]  and  to  outdiyeng  of  the  naturall 
moystnes:  Tr.  jtrrvmu  0/  BrunmUkiSttrgtry,  sig.  L  iij  v*/a.  1607  the 

Pkthitu  or  disease  of  the  Lungs:  TopsEU.,  Four-/.  Btailt,  p.  37.  1743  A 

Uotliacht  produces  more  violent  convulsions  of  pun  than  a  fkthuit  or  a  drofty: 
Hums,  Ettayi,  Vol.  i.  p.  175  (iSss).  1767   for  which  I  shall  beg  you  to 

prescribe  me  somewhat  strengihemng  and  agglutioant,  lest  it  turn  to  a  confirmed 
phthisis:  G«AV,  Lettm,  No.  xd.  Vol  11.  p.  11  (1819).  1811   Cases  of 

phthisis,  or  consumption,  do,  indeed,  now  and  then  occur  among  them :  Southbv, 
Lttt.,  Vol  II.  p.  343  (1856)1 

phylarea,  phyleria,  phyllirea:  Mod.  Lat.  See  phil- 
lyrea. 

Phyllis :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  *vXXtr:  name  of  a  rustic  maid  (Virg., 
Eel.,  3)  and  of  one  of  Horace's  loves  {Od.,  4,  ii);  hence,  a 
rustic  beauty,  a  peasant  maid,  a  sweetheart,  a  pretty  waiting- 
maid. 

163T  herbs  and  other  country  messes,  |  Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis 
dresses:  Milton,  VAlUgn,  86.  1640   rurall  Swains...their  Phyllis:  H. 

MoKB,  PkU.  />«.,  I.  so,  p.  6  (1647X  167>  a  PhitlU  with  ten  thousand 

pounds:  Shadwbix,  Tnu  WiJma,  v.  p.  76.  1843  certain  soft-handed 

Phyllises  |  Were  at  once  set  to  work:  Bakmam,  Ingolds.  Ltg.,  p.  116  (1865X 

*pliyllozdra,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.,  coined  fr.  Gk.  ^XXo-,°»'leaf ', 
and  ^poi,='dry':  name  of  a  genus  of  plant-lice,  of  which 
the  species  Phylloxera  vastatrix  is  the  dreaded  vine  pest  of 
Europe. 

Xjhyltun,  //.  pliyla,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^GXoy :  a  tribe,  a 
primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

1888  The  bewildering  groups  Brachiopoda...and  Pterobianchia...are  pro- 
visionally united  into  a  phylum  of  equal  value  with  Vermes:  Athnaum,  June  a, 
P.<99/«- 

phyrman:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  flimaii. 

physdter,  .r^. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^tnrnr^p,— 'a  blower', 'a 
kind  of  whale' :  a  sperm-whale  or  cachalot  (^.  v.). 

1601  In  the  French  ocean  there  is  discovered  a  mlehtie  fish  called  Physeter : 
Holland,  Tr.  PIm.  N.  //.,  Bk.  9,  eh.  ^.  [R.,  s.v.  WUrlfooC]  1608  on  the 
surges  I  perceiue  from  far  |  Tb'  Ore,  Whirlpool,  Whale,  or  buffing  Physeter; 
J.  SvLVSSTBa,  Tr.  Dit  Bartax,  5th  day,  ist  week,  109.    [Davies] 

^physiqne^  sb,:  Fr.:  physical  constitution,  physical  con- 
dition, build  of  body. 

1818  It  b  by  exalting  ibe.../Aynfiu  of  our  pleasures.. .that  we  alone  can 
prevent  them  from  disgusting:  Byron,  in  Moore s  Ls/f^  Vol.  11.  p.  30a  (1833^ 
1873  superior  mpkynqut  to  the  people  of  the  south :  Edw,  Braddon,  Lifi  t- 


eitible  with  toe  most  diverse  fonoi  ct  ^ytiiiu:  Gso.  Eliot,  Dan.  Dertmda, 
k.  I.  ch.  V.  p.  3a         1888  it  was  venr  destructive  to  ibKj^ftigut  and  nwraU 


indiot  ch.  ii.  p.  4^        '1878  The  production  of  feeble  literature  [is]  found  com- 
...  ^^     ■         « - 

of  the  regiment'retuming  home :  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraft,  Vol.  li.  ch.  iv.  p.  37a, 

pi:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pai. 

pia  frana,  pL  piae  ftandes,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'a  pious 
fraud',  something  dishonest  said  or  done  in  the  alleged 
interest  of  religion  or  morality. 

1630  I  knownotwfaat /*uir^uM^r  [ace.],  and  religious  Lies:  Purchas, /'sf* 
«ru>u,Vol.LBk.Lp. 68.  1643  IcomputeamongyourPiaefraudes...theasbesaf 
7Mi>  the  Battitt:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Mtd.,  f  xxviiL  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  363 
(1853X  1662  No  doubt  but  AbnUuutu  faith  staggered,  when  be  was  put  to 

an  equivocation,  and  we  cannot  easily  excuse  yacobt  supplantings,  and  RthtkJuit 
deceits,  and  ^oAaAr  dissonblings :  and  the>tte^fwa«^rof  the  Fathers:  N.  CuL- 

VSRWIL,  L 

[abl.];  but, 

at  a  liberty  in 


. .    .  1M6  I  dare  not  say  'tafia/ratuU 

2  what  1  have  observed  and  learnt,  find  they  have  assum'd  too 
lazoning  the  success  of  their  labours,  and  withal  of  invention : 
1711  mean  artifices  and />Vr.^»»d!a: 


VSRWIL,  LifU  of  Nat.,  Tnai.,  p.  58. 

[abl.];  but,  both  b;     -      -  - 

great  a  liberty  in  t 

Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Tnw.,  p.  31  (1677). 


Pont,  Lttttn,  p,  <o(i737X 

pia  m&ter,/Ar. :  Late  Lat,  'kind  mother':  the  innermost 
of  the  three  meninges  or  tunicles  which  invest  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.    See  dura  mater,  menioz. 


PIANOFORTE 

1B38  than  the  panne/than  within  be  ij.  small  fleces  named  dura  mater/and 
ma  mater  ( than  the  subsunce  of  the  braynes :  Tr.  Jtromt  of  Brmuwick't 
SMTgtry.  sig.  A  iiij  r^/s.  1541  fcare  lest  the  dura  mater  &n  nat  on  the  pie 

mater:  K.  CorLAND,  Tr.  Gvydo's  Quat.,  &v.,  sig.  E  ii  r*.  1548  the  pan- 

nicies  of  the  eyes,  sjmnowes,  pia  mater,  can  not  endure  stronge  and  shjupe  medi- 
cines: Trahbron,  Tr.  KiVo'r  CAtninr.,  foL  xlix  r*/3.  1868  whan  the  humor 
is  betwixt  >ut  mattr  and  the  biaine :  T.  G als,  /lut.  CUnirg. ,  foL  37  e*.  1588 
these  are  bq^t  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  tuMirished  in  the  womb  of  |na  mater, 
and  delivered  ufoa  the  melIowin|[  of  occasion:  Shaxs.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  s,  71. 
1601  Enfolded  is  it  [the  brain]  within  two  tunicles  or  keU,  both  above  and  be- 
neath: whereof,  if  the  one  bee  peirced  and  woundecL  [to  wit  Pia  maUrl  there  is 
no  way  but  present  death :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  11,  ch.  37,  VoL  1. 
p.  339.  1680  That  1  may  welcome  thee  in  such  a  straine  1  That  snail  euen 

cracke  my  pulsiue/ia  mater:  John  Taylor,  IVAt.,  sig.  Hh  i  f*li.  1643  A* 
for  those  wugy  Misteries  in  Divinity.. .which  have  unmng'd  the  brains  of  belter 
heads,  they  never  stretched  the  Pta  Mattr  of  mine :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Rotir, 
Mtd.,  I  ix.  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  333  (i8;3).  bef.  1658  To  what  purpose  doth  the 
Pia  Mattr  lie  in  so  dully  m  ner  white  Formalities :  J.  Clbveland,  Wks..  p.  8x 
(1687).  1693  To  be  Deliver'd  of  some  Matter,  |  Which  sore  opprest  his  Pia 

Mattr:  JacoHtt  Cota/tnticlt,  p.  9.  1699  The  Pia  Mattr  coaang  the  Signal 
Nerves  but  halfway  down  the  Back,  where  it  ends;  The  Dura  Mattr  ooatting 
the  lowermost  ao  pair :  M.  Lister,  youm,  to  Paris,  p.  64.  1763  he  appre- 

hended him  to  be  m  a  very  dangerous  way  from  an  inflammation  of  iht/ia  mattr, 
which  had  produced  a  most  furious  delirium:  Smollett,  Lauac.  Greaves, 
ch.  xvL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  153  (i8i7X 

pi&cnlum,  sb. :  Lat :  a  sin ;  an  act  of  expiation.  Angli- 
cised, through  Fr.  piacle,  z&piacle  (z  z.  r.). 

1646  These  are  the  men  I  speak  to,  for,  as  they  hate  snpeiatitioa,  so  tbey 
love  decency,  and  count  it  a  Piaculum  to  Uve  in  seiled  houses  of  their  owne, 
whilest  the  Lords  house  lies  wast :  J.  Benbrigge,  Vsura  Accomodatcr,  p.  at. 
1653  'Tis  not  lookt  upon  as  a  transgression  and  a  piaeubim :  N.  Culvbrwbl, 
Light  of  Nature,  ch.  xv.  p.  159. 

piajiino,  sb. :  It :  a  small  (upright)  pianoforte. 

1886  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  exhibiu  a  pianino,  by  Broadwood:  DaUy  Ntmt, 
Aug.  17,  p.  6/t. 

^pianissimo,  adv.  and  adj.,  also  used  as  .r^. :  It :  Mus. : 
a  direction  to  performers  to  play  or  sing  very  softly ;  very 
soft,  veiy  low ;  very  soft  performance  of  music  Abbreviated 
to  pp.  {ioi  piano  piano,  or  piu  piano). 

1734  PIANISSIMO,  or  PPP.isextreamSoftor  Low:  Short  Extlie.  of  For. 
U^ds.  in  Mus.  Bhs.  1854  [See  pUno].  1888  the  four  performers  were 
pounding  along  at  a  breathless  pace ;  and  if  their  pianissimo  passages  failed  in 
delicacy,  there  was  no  mistake  about  their  fortissimo:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden 
Ctt^,  VoL  I.  cb.  iL  p.  so.  1885  Much  was  left  to  desire  00  the  score  of 

delicacy,  a  fiiinissimo  being  never  obtained:  Athtnetum,  Feb.  6,  p.  ao9/i. 
1888  and  the  lau  reminiscence  of  the  opening  theme,  given  out  fiantttimo  by 
the  brass  instruments,  fits  well  to  the  closug  lines:  Acaden^,  Oct.  so,  p  363/3- 

*piailiste,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  performer  on  the  piaQoforte,  a 
pianist 

1864  with  two  years'  more  practice  she  will  be  the  first  ptaniste  of  the  world: 
G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  139.  1888  This  gifted  pianiste  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  interpreting  the  music  of  his  famous  companriot:  Daily 
Telegraph,  Jan.  16,  p.  3. 

^iano,  adv.  and  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.:  It:  Mus.:  a 
direction  to  performers  to  play  or  sing  softly ;  soft,  low ;  soft, 
low  performance  of  music;  also,  metaph.    Abbreviated  to/. 

1734  PIANO,  or  the  Letter  P,  signifies  Soft  or  Low:  Short  Ejcplie.  o/Por. 
Wds.  in  Mus.  Bhs.  1759  that  son  and  irresistible /£uu>  of  voice :  Sterne, 

Trist.  Shand.,  1.  xix.  Wks.,  p.  43  (1839X  1816  here  the  reader  softened  bis 

voice  to  a  gentle  and  modest  piano :  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxviiL  p.  33a 
(1853).  1854  tbey  sing  the  sweetest  of  all  music,  and  the  heart  beau  with 

nappmess,  and  kindness,  and  pleasure.  Piano,  pianissimo !  the  city  is  hushed : 
Thackeray,  Nerucomes,  VoL  1.  ch.  xL  p.  136  (1879).  1888  there  are  marked 
contrasts  oi  forte  voAfiatsa,  much  staccato  work,  for  which  the  pianist  is  famous : 
Academy,  Jan.  30,  p.  53.  1866  Much  was  left  to  desire  on  the  scon  of 

delicacy,  a  tUmissimo  being  never  obtained,  and  even  a  fiana  but  seldom : 
Athtnetum,  r A.  6,  p.  309/1. 

piano:  It    See  pianoforte. 

pian(o)  piano,  phr. :  It :  'softly  softly',  very  softly,  very 
gently. 

1601  Whereas  our  good  men  must  goe  a*  lh«r  may,  fean,  featu,  and  beare 
their  quips  the  while :  A.  C,  Amw.  to  Let.  o/a  Jesuited  Gent.,  p.  116. 

*pianofort6,  sb.:  It,  'soft-loud':  a  musical  instrument 
played  by  means  of  a  keyboard,  the  sound  being  produced 
by  the  percussion  of  hammers  upon  strings  or  wires.  The 
characteristic  whence  its  name  is  derived  is  that  each  note 
can  be  made  loud  or  soft  at  pleasure.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  the  harpsichord  and  the  spinet,  invented  abt  1710,  and 
at  first  often  called  &/ortepiano.    Abbreviated  to  piana 

1767  your  pianoforte  must  be  tuned  from  the  brass  middle  string  of  your 
guitar,  which  is  C:  Sterne,  Lett.,  Wks..  p.  77<Vi  (183a).  1767  Miss  Buckler 
will  sing  a  Song  from  Judith,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ifibdin,  upon  a  new  instru- 
ment called  'pianoforte ' :  Playbill,  May  16,  quoted  in  Quetn,  Sepc  13,  1885, 
p.  377.  1776  I  had  a  new  and  very  expeditious  mode  of  leading  to  play  on 

the  liarpsichord,^^<r/«uK>,  and  organ:  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  76.  1806 
Attempting,  by  desire,  to  play  on  the  pianoforte,  while  your  fingers  are  all  chained 

'  y  the  fr         "*  " .    .  — . . 

pianoforte  I 

VoL  IL  ch.  viii.  p.  190  (1833). 


up  by  the  frost :  Bbresford,  Mistries,  Vcj.  i.  p.  55  (5th  Ed.)." 

-    noforte  had  arrived  from  Broadwood's  the  day  before:  J.  Austen,  £mi 


1815  The 

N,  £mma, 

1831  found  her  playing  on  the  piaiio.fi»te : 
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PIASSAVA 

BvKOH,  in  Moon's  Lift,  VoL  v.  p.  56  (t  832)^  IMS  one  SckmUl  a  fone- 

piano  maker:  J,  W.  Crokbii,  Btsayt  Fr.  Rtv,.  vill.  p.  549  (1857).  1800  de- 
voted to  her  immma  and  her  piano-lesson:  Tmackbrav,  Ptttdtnmt,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  xvi  p.  x6o  (1879X  1864  she  went  on  watching  the  pianoforte  practice : 

G.  A.  Sala,  Quilt  AltHt,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  68.  —  Opposite,  was  a  small  cottage 
piano:  ii.,  ch.  T.  p.  74.  *1877   pianoforte  makers :  frAo,  Jan.  15.    (St.] 

1877  Open  the  piano,  you  shut  the  understandbf :  C  RXADB,  Ivawum  Hattr, 
ch.  xiv.  p.  136  (1883X 

piassavat  ^b. :  Port :  name  of  the  coarse  fibre  of  two 
S.  American  palms,  used  for  making  street-brooms. 

^piastre,  piaster  (.=.  ±  £),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx.piastre :  a  name 
of  the  Spanish  dollar ;  also  the  unit  of  Turkish  currency,  a 
small  silver  coin  equal  in  value  to  nearly  2\d.  English.  The 
toxm  piastro  is  for  It.  and  Sp.  piastra. 

1093  penalty  of  5  Piattn :  RtHq.  Woilm.,  p.  6B0  (liS;). 
a  horse  to  Liriei  for  one  piastra  or  sUuer  crowne:  F.  MoR 
^  164.  16OT  Pyasters  Chicqueencs  and  Sultanies,  which  is  eoia  ana  silver: 

Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVki.,  p.  817  (1884X  1670  a  Millien  and alml/a/ Piasiri, 
or  Crowns:  R.  Lassbls,  yajr.  ItaL,  Pt.  1.  p.  144  (1698).  1T76  a  piaster  is 

about  half  a  crown  English :  R.  Chandler,  Tren.  Asia  Minor.  1787  His 

Majesty... assigned  him  for  six  months  the  sum  of  xto  piastres  a  day  for  his 
expences:  Gtnt.  Mmg.,^.  1186/1.  1830  Turkish  paras  piastres  and  other 

coins :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tmv.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  326.  18S0  an 
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1617  I  hind 

ORVSON,  //M.,   Pt.  I. 


£.  Blaquieu^  Tr.  Si^.  Partanti,  p.  307  (snd  Ed.). 

or  a  hundred  piastres  ■-  " ~  *-  ^ '^ — 

Pcmltnnit,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  30  (1879X 


1800 


additional  piastre 
elT 

.   '."in) 

piastres  with  admirable  gravity:  C  Keadb,  IVcman  Hater^  ch.  ix.  p.  103  (2883). 


we  will  sell  him  for  a  hundred  piastres  to  Bacon  or  to  Bungay :  Thackeray, 
"  ■-..  ...  1877  a  solemn  Turk  melting  his 


piatta,  sb. :  It. :  a  barge,  a  large  kind  of  gondola  used  in 
the  Adriatic.    See  peiotte. 

1670  Round  about  the  Btatnton  Bock  a  world  of  PieOa's,  and  Gmulota't: 
R.  Lassbls,  Vcy.  IlaL,  Pt.  II.  p.  153  (1698).  —  Gondtlat  and  Piattat:  ii., 
P-SS4- 

^piazza,  sb.:  It.:  an  open  space,  an  open  square  in  a 
town,  a  square  surrounded  by  colonnades;  a  veranda  or 
arcaded  gallery  or  colonnade  outside  a  building. 

1063    Whereupon  the  next  morning  being  Sundaie,   Wolfe  came  to  the 

Oialenor's  chamber,  and  praied  him  familiarlie  to  go  with  him  abroad  to  the 

piazsa  or  marketstead:  Foxs,  A.  &•  M.,  an.  15^5,  p.  1631.    (R.)       1091  place 

the  Ensipies  with  their  garde  of  Halberdes,  with  certaine  Drummes  about  the 

said  Ensignes,  that  is,  in  the  Piaxna  or  void  place,  where  the  Eosigne  is  to  b^ 
j?^ r-  .^  .„ n: ... ,.^  i„ 

1611 


managed:  Garrard,  v4r<  Warn,  p.  131.    —  Piazso:  ib.,  p.  133.  1600  in 

face  of  the  pnblike>«usa :  B,  Jonson,  Volf.,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  p.  467  (1616). 


This  part  of  the  Pituta  is  paved  with  brick:  T.  Corvat,  Cnttiititi,  Vol.  1. 
p.  310  (1776).  16M  Sometimes  s  Imfrimaturt  are  seen  together  dialogue- 

wise  in  the  Piatsa  of  one  Title  page:  Milton,  Arnfu,  p.  40  (186S).  1600  the 
Piazia  of  S.  Lanrena  Church :  Howell,  Tr.  Girc^t  Hut.  Rtv.  ffa^,  p.  93. 
1670  The  Duke's  new  Palact  handsomly  built  with  a  fair  Court  before  it,  a 
mu  Piatta,  and  a  large  open  street  leading  up  it:  R.  Lassbls,  yty.  Ital., 
Pt  t.  p.  s;  (1698X  1671  go  instantly  and  walk  in  the  Piaza:  Shaowbll, 

1673  Vet  I  dunt  meet  him  in  the  Piaxso  at  midnight : 


Hunttristt,  v.  p.  67. 

WvcHBRLBY,  Lovi  in  <s  Wead,  i.  p.  6.      1690  walking  one  day  upon  the  Pi 

about  three  of  the  Clock  i'  th  After-Noon:  Otwav,  SimUim Fortunt,  i.  p.  3. 


1711  a  Puppett-show  set  forth  by  one  PowtU,  under  the  Piattas  [of  Covent 
Garden]:  Sitttatar,  No.  14,  Mar.  t6,  p.  35/1  (Morley).  1733  In  this  Ctriilt 
under  the  Piam  is  the  great  Urn :  Richardson,  Statittt,  &v.,  in  Italy,  p.  131. 
bef.  17S8  by  clearing  a  great  Hall  or  a  Piazsa  or  so :  R.  North,  Examtn,  ill. 
viL  67,  p.  573  (1740X  1760  Withioside  vou  find  yourself  in  a  noble  piaza, 

from  whence  three  of  the  prindpai  streets  of  Rome  are  detached:  Shollstt, 
France  &•  Italy,  xxix.  Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  478  (1817).  1797  Baneza  is  an  old 

and  ugly  town  with  piazzas  under  its  houses :  Southbv,  Lttl.  dur.  Rttid,  in 
Sfain,  p.  83.  1830  a  fine  piazza,  called  the  "Quattro  Cantonieti"... contains 
many  superb  edifices,  profusely  adorned  with  native  marbles:  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  L  ch.  L  p.  4.  1884  Piazzas  beneath  which  are  exposed 
for  sale...n»nu<sictures  of  Mexico:  F.  A.  Ores,  Trav.  in  Mtxict,  &V.,  p.  339. 

piazzetta,  sb. :  It. :  a  small  square,  a  small  market-place. 

1834  They  crossed  the  Piazetta,  but  paused  in  the  middle  of  it  lo  enjoy  the 
scene :  W.  Irving,  Taltt  iifa  TravUtr,  y.  78  (1849X 

''pibrocli  {.iL:L),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  G^&l.  piobaireackd,=f'fvp&- 
music':  a  wild  musical  composition  of  a  martial  character 
for  performance  on  the  bagpipe  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 
The  word  is  incorrectly  used  to  denote  the  bagpipe  itself. 

1771  the  pipers  pbiymg  a  pibnch  all  the  time:  Smollett,  Humph.  CI., 
p.  87/3  (1883).  1807  l^e  pibroch  nised  its  piercing  note :  Byron,  Hourt  tf 
Idltnttt,  Oscar  of  Alva,  xu 

lAca',  sb.:  Late  Lat.  (Lat.  /f^rt,= 'magpie'):  the  ordinal 
of  the  Latin  Church,  as  if  the  'pied-book'. 

pica*,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  fr.  pica':  a  kind  of  black-letter  type 
in  which  pica'  used  to  be  printed;  hence,,  certain  sizes  of 
modem  t]^  Unless  a  qualifying  epithet  is  used,  the  fol- 
lowing kind  is  meant: — 

Pica  Roman  Type. 


U88  A  picsse  with  twoo  paire  of  < 
Pica  Italian  tetters:  Uoall,  State  Ch.  Enf.,  p.  xiiL  (1880X 


with  certaine  Kca  Romane,  and 

a  morbid 


Idea*,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  (fr.  Lat.  i>f<ra,= 'magpie") 
appetite  for  substances  unfit  for  numan  food. 

1068  that  sidcenesse  whiche  Is  called  Pica :  T.  Galb,  Treat  Gtmnttktt, 
foL  4  r*.         1603  One-while  the  Baulimt,  then  the  Anortxit,  |  Then  the  Dtg- 


hunftr,  or  the  Bradypeftie,  \  And  childmiint  Pica  (of  prodigious  did)  |  In 
straightest  stomacks  rage  with  monstruous  lyot :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat, 
Furies,  p.  1^8  (1608).  bef.  1670  Why,  suppose  then  one  that  is  sick,  should 

have  tins  Pica,  and  long  to  be  Aiinoiledt  J.  Hackbt,  Aip.  H^ilUamt,  Pt.  i. 
314,  p.  318  (1693). 

'*picador,  sb. :  Sp. :  in  bull-fighting,  a  horseman  who  begins 
the  fight  by  pricking  the  bull  with  a.  lance. 

.  1797  He  has  to  contest  first  against  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horseback, 
who,  dressed  according  to  the  ancient  Spanish  manner,  and  as  it  were  fixed  to 
their  saddles,  wait  for  nim,  each  being  armed  with  a  long  lance:  Eruye.  Brit., 
%.y.  BuU-Figkting.  1840  The  proceedings  open  with  a  procession  of  the  per- 
formers, first  the  mounted  spearmen,  picadores;  Ford,  Hattdik,  Spain,  PL  I. 
K.  tSo.  1883  he  steps  hither  and  tnither  with  such  ease  and  dexterity,  like  a 
terary  picador  amid  a  troop  of  huge,  blundering  cattle:  PaUMallCax.,  Dec  33, 
p.  19. 

picard  (-i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Picard^=^oi  Picardy':  a 
kind  of  high  shoe  introduced  into  England  early  in  18  c. 

picaresqae  {JL  _  ±),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  picaresco :  relating 
to  rogues,  descriptive  of  a  style  of  fiction  of  which  Aleman's 
Life  of  Guzman  de  Alfarache  is  an  example,  introduced  from 
Italy  in  the  first  half  of  i6  c. 

1840  many  a  pleasantry  in  picaresque  tales  and  farces :  Ford,  Handhk. 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  64.  1890  Of  Sidney  and  pastoral  romance,  of  Thomas  Nash 
and  the  picaresque  novel... M.  Jusserana  treats  with. ..judgment  and  knowledge : 
Atheneeum,  Aug.  9,  p.  186/1. 

picaro,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  knave,  a  rogue,  a  kitchen-boy. 

1638  admitting  a  poore  Picart,  to  become  a  Courtier:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Attmasit 
Life  o/Cutman,  sig.  *  4  »».  1633  Baseness!  the  aits  of  Cocoquismo  and 

Cjcrmania,  used  by  our  Spanish  ptckaroes — 1  mean  filching,  foisting,  nimming, 
jilting — we  defy:  Middlbton,  Span.  Gipsy,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  135  (i8S^ 

picaroon  (J.  .=.  .^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  picaron :  a  rogue ;  esp. 
a  plunderer,  a  pirate,  a  piratical  craft. 

1634  meeting  a  French  Piccaroune...hee  like  himselfe  tooke  from  them  what 


the  Pirats  of  ^4;>»ir:  it.,  p.  760.  1644  the  Picaroon  Turks:  Evblvn,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  81  (1850X  1664  This  is  the  Captain  of  the  Picarans:  Dryobh,  Rtv. 
£<i^s«,  L  i,Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  7o(i70iX  1669  Kwas  set  on  by  the  way,  by 

Pickeroons;  and,  in  spight  of  my  resistance,  rob'd,  and  my  Portmantue  taken 
from  me:  —  Mock-AstroL,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  I,  p.  310.  1676  Those  Piccaroons 
in  Wit,  wh'  infest  this  Road,  |  And  snap  both  Friend  and  Foe  that  come  abroad: 
Shadwell,  Libertine,  ProL,  sig.  b  3  r*.  1688  a  French  pickaroon  in  a 

small  barke  w*i>  only  a  gunns  lay  off  here  at  sea;  HaitOH  Corresp.,  VoL  IL  p.  96 
(1878).  1700  At  this  vvxy  time  the  Streight  of  Sunda  was  very  much  infested 
with  Pickaroons;  S.  L.,  Tr.  Frykt*s  Voy,  E.  Indies,  ch.  xiiL  p.  191.  1704 

and  whatsoever  exceeds  the  bidding  at  the  Batiittan,  belongs  not  to  the  Pickax 
rtwnt,  but  goes  to  the  Dt]/:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Moham.,  p.  7.  1849  I  would 

back  myaeu  against  any  picaroon  in  the  Levant :  Lord  Bbaconsfibld,  Tancrtd, 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  viu.  p.  393  (1881). 

picary:  ?  S.  Amer.    See  peccazi. 

piccadil(l),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  piccadille;  pickadillo,  Eng.  fr. 
Sf.  picadilh  (in  phr.  estar  de  picadillo,='\.o  show  that  one 
is  offended'):  sb. 

1.  a  stiff  collar  over  which  an  ornamental  fall  or  collar  was 
arranged,  worn  first  at  the  close  of  16  c.  Perhaps  the  spelling 
picardil  was  suggested  by  the  Italian  use  of  Picardia  for 
'hanging',  'place  where  persons  are  hanged'. 

1611  Piccadilles,  Piccadilles;  the  scuerall  diuisions  or  peeces  fastened  to- 
gether about  the  brimme  of  the  collar  of  a  doublet,  &c. :  Cotgr.  1616  I  am 
not. ..the  man. ..of  that  truth  of  PicardiL  in  clothes,  1  To  boast  a  sovereignty  o'er 
ladies :  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  ii.  1,  Wks,,  p.  353/a  (1860).  1619  either 
ClociUd,  Laced,  larger  Falts  borne  vp  with  a  Ptckadtlio'.  or  scarsly  Peeping  out 
ouer  the  Doublet  Colter:  Purchas,  Micrecosmns,  ch.  xxviL  p.  065.  bef.  1836 
Do  you  want  a  band.  Sir?  This  is  a  coarse  wearing,  I  'Twill  sit  but  scurvUy  upon 
this  collar:  |  But  patience  is  as  good  as  a  French  pickadel :  Beau.  &  Fl.,  Fit- 
grim,  ii.  3.  [R.]  16S0  Or  one  that  at  the  Gallowes  made  her  Will,  |  Late 
choaked  with  the  Hangmans  PtckadiU:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  D  5  v<Vt. 
1670  One  half  of  his  Band  about  his  neck,  was  of  a  broad  bone  Lace,  starched 
white,  the  other  half  was  made  of  course  Lawn,  starched  blew,  and  standing  out 
upon  a  pickydilly  of  wire:  R.  Lassbls,  yoy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  1x7  (1698X 

2.  the  ornamental  border  of  a  broad  collar  worn  by 
women  early  in  17  c. 

1607  A  short  Dutch  waist  with  a  round  Catherine-wheel  brdingale,  a  close 
sleeve  with  a  cartoose  collar,  and  a  pickadil:  Dbkkbr  ft  Wbbstbr,  Nerthnaard 
He,  iii.  i.    [C.J 

piccalilli,  sb. :  name  of  a  hot  mixed  pickle. 

1840  PicCAi.li.M  consists  of  all  kinds  of  pickles:  Brbcion  &  Miller,  Pract. 
Cook,  p.  385. 

^piccaninny  {.J-  —  -L  — )>  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Cuban  Sp.  piquinini, 
=' little' :  a  baby,  a  small  child,  esp.  a  negro  baby  or  child ; 
a  pet,  a  darling. 

1696  Dear  Pinkanamy,  \  If  half  a  Guiny  |  To  Love  wilt  win  ye :  D'Urpsv, 
Don  Qutx.,  Pt.  III.  V,  p.  41. 

piccary:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  picoree. 
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PICCOLO 


*l>lccolo,  J*. :  It,  for /»V(ro/(7_/?a«/tf,= 'small  flute':  a  small 
flute  pitched  an  octave  higher  than  the  flute. 

1864  Thackeray— big,  vague,  childlilce,  playing  on  the  piccolo:  John  Lbbch, 
in  Htnu  Suiseewa*,  p.  4s  (188a).  _  IMS  The  most  remarkable  Mcuon...is  a 
**Marche  Mtnianire,  scored  for  violins,  piccolo,  flutes,  oboes:  Atk^naumi 
Apr.  so,  p.  51S/J. 

*Iiice,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  paisi:  a  small  copper 
coin,  four  of  which  are  now  contained  in  an  anna  {g.  v.). 
See  paL  A  pucka-pice  is  equivalent  to  half  an  anna  (see 
pnckifk). 

1610  Pice,  which  is  a  Conser  Cajme;  twelve  Dmanies  make  one  Pice.  The 
English  Shilling,  if  weight,  will  yeeld  thirtie  three  Pice  and  a  halfe :  W.  PsrroN, 
in  Purchas'  PiUrimtt  1.  530  (X635X  [Yule]  1665  Pict  are  heavy  round  pieces 
of  Brass,  30  make  our  shilling ;  Sir  Th.  Hkrbbkt,  Trac,  p.  45  (1677X  16T8 
Pic^  a  sort  of  Copper  Money  current  among  the  Poorer  sort  of  People:  Fryer, 
£. /mdiit,  aos  (ligB).    (YuleJ  '  1776  The  sum  of  rupees  two  Uclcs  sixteen 

thousand  six  hundred  and  six,  ten  annas,  and  nine  pice  rupees:  Claim  0/  R»^ 
Rada  Chum,  g/s.  1800  three  Quarters  of  a  seer  of  rice  and  one  pice  per  day : 
Wellington,  Ditf.,  VoL  1.  p.  54  (i844]L  1826  I  gave  her  a  (ew  pice,  and, 

in  return,  she  blessed  me:  HocKLBVf  Fandurane  Hari^  ch.  xiii.  p.  147  0884>. 
1884  bags  of  copper  pyse...were  lefk  in  pUce  of  those  conuining  rupees :  Baboo, 
Vol,  II.  (£.  ix.  p.  160.  1873  everybody  is  talkbg  about /<cr,  or  squabbling 

over  a  pecuniary  diSerence  of  something  like  half  a  Birthing :  £dw,  Braooon, 
Li/e  w  India^  ch.  ii.  p.  31. 

'  pickante:  Fr.    Seepiiinant. 

'  picke-devant :  Old  Fr.    See  piane-ddTant. 

*Fickelliaa1>e,  ^A :  Ger. :  'spike-cap',  a  head-piece,  popu- 
larly applied  to  the  modem  Prussian  helmet. 

1887  Here  is  represented  the  old  Empire  with  powder  and  wigs,  while  in 
Julius  Crosse's  noveI...we  find  the  new  Empire  with  its ytcitrMav^c  A&tiuntm, 
Jan.  I,  pt  i£/i. 

pickery,  pickery:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  picoree. 
picket,  pickette,  picquet :  Eng.  '{x.  Fr.    See  piquet, 
pic  -nic :  Fr.fr.  Eng.    See  piaae-niaae. 
.  pico,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  peak,  a  top. 

166B  near  which  is  another  Pia  or  Hill,  which  from  its  sharpness  at  the  top 
Men  usually  call  the  Sugar-loaf:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav^  p.  13  (1677).  1677 
this  high  Pico  [Tenerine  Peak]  rises  from  the  middle  part  of  the  Isle;  1^.,  p.  4. 
1691  China,  and  the  Andes  of  Peru. ..are  Aill  of  pictt:  Evelyn,  Corrttf., 
Vol.  III.  p.  318  (187s), 

pico:  Anglo-Ind.    See  picnlL 
■  picoree,  pickery,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  picoree,  or  Sp.  pecorea : 
a  marauding,  a  plundering,  a  pilfering.    See  k  la  picor^. 

1691  if  otherwise  they  be  not  prouided  by  forrage  or  Picor<e :  Garrard, 
Art  Warrtt  p.  13.   -r  anie  enterprise ^r  bootie  of  {licor^:  ib.,  p.  16.  1604 

■     ~  "  ~  vad.,  L  p.  3.  — 


-      -      -  ■  °' E." 

abroad  in  the  country  at  the  Picoree:  T.  DiGGES,  rpurt  Pare 

crew  of  degenerate  bastardly  souldiers  or  rather  pickers,  the  savanu7..of  their 


■  this 


misbegotten  Mistresse  Madam  Picona:  t<$.,  p.  6.  -^  if  they  get  any  Pickoru, 
tlM  Captaine  hath  bis  share:  i^,,  11.  p.  54. 

picotee  (-i  — .2),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Picot,  name  of  a  French 
botanist :  name  of  sundry  varieties  of  carnation,  of  which 
the  margin  of  the  petal  is  marked  with  a  darker  color  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  petal 

picque:  Fr.    See  pique. 

picquier :  Fr.    See  piqnier. 

^iciil(l),  pico,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay//^/,=°'a  man's 
load' :  a  weight  of  one  hundred  catties ;  see  catty. 

1889  one  pyco  of  rice:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mtndona't  Hut.  CUh.,  Vol.  ii. 
n^  aSs  (1854).  1098  the  waight  which  in  Malacca  is  called  a  Bhar,  is  three 

Picos,  and  every  Pico  is  66|  Caetes,  so  that  3.  Picos  which  is  a  Bhar,  are  900. 
Caetes:  Tr.  %  Van  Litadulm't  Voy.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  l  p.  149  (i88sX  1622  30 

fico  silk...w><n(tf  of  silk:  R.  Cocks,  DUry,  Vol.  11.  p.  3  (1881).  1630  a 

sacke  is  caU«l  a  Timbang,  and  two  Timbanges  is  one  PeecuU,  three  Peeculls  is  a 
small  Bahan  and  foure  ^eculls  and  an  halle'a  great  Bahar,  which  is  foure  hun- 
dred fortie  nue  Cattees  and  an  halfe :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  300* 
1663  a  hundred  PicoU  of  black  Lacatu.  at  ten  TkaiU  the  Picol:  J.  DAViES,Tr. 
Mandthle,  Bk.  11.  p.  106(1669).  *1876  eight  taels Ol-  8s.) per  picul(i33lbs.): 
Comkiil  Majp.,  Aug.,  p.  197. 

pie:  Anglo-Ind.    See  paL 

*pi6ce,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  piece,  a  play,  a  short  literary  work,  a 
document  or  article  used  as  evidence. 

1883  The  author  has  colleaed...all  the  most  valuable  ftictt  of  the  present 
Irish  question :  Sat.  Rn.,  Vol.  55,  p.  504. 

*pidce  k  conviction,  phr.:  Fr.:  a  document  or  article 
osed  as  evidence  i^ainst  an  accused  person. 

1883  the  fiice*  A  convietion  were  kept  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  quite 
possible  for  them  to  get  stained  without  any  one  being  able  to  say  whence  the 
stains  proceeded:  Standard,  Dec  xi,  p.  3. 

*pidce  d'occaaion,  phr. :  Fr. :  an  occasional  piece,  a  work 
composed  for  a  special  occasion.      ... 


PIETRANELL 

1887  Th*  'Jubilee  Ode'  is  a  capital  fOe*  d'oceatim:  Athttutum,  Oct.  is, 
p.  sn/i. 

*pidce  de  resistance, phr. :  Fr.:  'the  piece  of  (for)  resist- 
ance', the  most  substantial  dish  of  a  meal,  the  most  important 
item  of  any  collection  or  series. 


1840   Those  gentlemen  are  accustomed  to  supply  the 


lover  with  the 


piiat  dt  rtsistatut  of  the  feast:  Thackeray,  nitc.  Suajn,  p.  184  (I'^sX 
"  '       '       * '"'  'book  of  the  Cofirt, 


1800   they  found  a  relishing /ft?w^rrx«/tfKtf*  ih' the  pra*er-t  , 

a  great  portion  of  which  they  nibbled  away:  Houtthola  WmU,  July  ao,  p.  398/a. 
1806  the  real  piict  d€  regis tatue,  some  five  pounds  a  head,  they  preferred  to  eat 
raw:  E.  K.  Kane,  Antic  Exflor.,  Vol.  i.  c3i.  xvii.  p.  aog.  1878  The  em- 

bltiidery  [was]  a  sort  oXpiice  d*  rlsistasic*  in  the  courses  of  needlework :  Geo. 
Eliot,  Dan.  Derouda,  Bk,  v.  ch.  xxxix.  p.  36a. 

*pidce  JnstiflcatiTe,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  document  or  article  used 
as  evidence  in  his  favor  by  an  accused  person,  or  by  one 
who  makes  an  assertion. 

1789  Vou  will  think  me  a  great  brute  and  savagc.till  you  have  read  my 
filci  justificativt :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  Mort,  Vol.  i.  p.  314  (1835). 
1790  I  will  write  ytsw piict  JMStificati/xa  Mrs.  Bouverie;  ih.,  p.  46^  1888 
We  have  thought  it  best  to  append  a  further  series  <A piicts  nut\ficaHv*s  derived 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  books :  A  tktntntm.  Mar.  34,  p.  374/1 . 

*pied  k  terre,/jir.:  Fr.,  'foot  on  the  ground':  a  settled 
place  of  residence,  a  temporary  lodging,  a  country-residence. 

1889  the  Greek  empetor...acceded  to  the  desire  of  Mahomet  to  possess  a 
pUd-A-terrt  on  the  European  edge  of  the  channel :  Miss  Pardob,  Beauties  0/ 
tlu  Bos*k..  p.  30.  IMO  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  VoL  i.  p.  too. 
1877  Honenlohe  is  here  now  with  a  pied  i  terrt  in  Rome  at  an  obscure 
religions  house :  Times,  Nov.  13.  [St]  1887  In  the  long  run  the  shops  beat 
the  booths,  and  the  tiadesman  with  a  pied  i  <<rrv... proved  too  strong  for  the 
itinerant  vendor  of  perishable  articles;  Atkemtnm,  Oct.  15,  p.  503/1. 

pied-de-lion,  sb.:  Fr.:  lion's-foot,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Prenanthes,  Nat.  Order  Composittu. 

1601  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  If.  H.,  Bk.  s6,  ch.  14,  VoL  IL  pt  365. 

pieno,  adj.  and  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  full,  with  all  the  instru- 
ments. 

1734  PIENO,  signifies  full ;  and  U  often  used  instead  of  the  Words  TUTTI, 
GRANDE,  or  GROSE.  Thus,  PIENO  CHORO,  FuU  Chorus:  Short  Explsc. 
o/For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks. 

Flerides,  sb.pl.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  UupOtt,  pL  of  Tluplt  (fem. 
adj.),='of  Plena'  (a  district  in  N.  Thessaly  favored  by  the 
muses):  the  nine  muses.  Hence  (through  Lat.  Pterius, 
= '  pertaining  to  Pieria\ '  pertaining  to  the  Pieridts\  Pierian, 
an  epithet  of  the  muses ;  poetic. 

1709  A  tittU  Uaminr  is  a  dang'rous  thing;  |  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the 
Pierian  spring:  Pori,  Critic..  ai6,  WIcs.,  VoL  x.  p.  IS4<S7S7).  1743  Ye  train 

Pierian  I  to  the  lunar  sphere,  |  In  silent  hour,  address  your  ardent  call :  E.  YouMG, 
Night  Thotights,  UL  37. 

*pierrot,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sparrow ;  a  buffoon  in  a  loose  long- 
sleeved  white  or  striped  dress ;  a  kind  of  sleeved  basque,  low 
in  the  neck,  worn  by  women  towards  the  end  of  t8  c.  XC.]. 

1864  He  looked  like  a  pierrot  who  had  grown  (at :  G.  A.  Sala,  Qnite  Altne, 
VoL  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  ia4. 

pietk,  sb.:  It.,  'piety',  'pity':  Art:  a  group  of  the  dead 
Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

1716  I  have  seen  a  fine  Instance  of  a  Colouring  proper  for  MebuKhoIy 
SuWects  in  a  Pieti  of  Van-Dyck :  lilCHARDSON,  Thtor.  Painting,  p.  85.  1843 
A  PietA  is  the  representation  of  Christ  resting  on  the  lap  of  the  mother :  Sir  C. 
Bell,  Exprtssimt,  p.  jiB  note  (1847).  1888  Denione  made  a  Piet3i  for  the 

sacristy  of  Sia.  Mana  delU  Salute:  C.  C  Perkins,  Ital.  Sculpt.,  p.  363. 

pietra-conunessa,  pi.  pietre-commesse,  sb. :  It.,  'joined- 
stone' :  mosaic  work,  a  piece  of  mosaic  work. 

1644  Tables  of  pietra-conunessa:  Evelyn,  Diary,''! A.  1.  p.  is8  (tSsoX 
1670  a  curious  Table  of  Pittre  Commesse,  about  twelve  Foot  long,  and  five  wide : 
R.  Lasskls,  yi>y.  /tal.,Pt.  a.  p.  133  (1693]),  1699  Feathers,  Moss,  Pietra 

Commrssa,  Inlayinas,  Embioyderies,  Carvings:  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  VnS.,  sig. 
b  3  ro.  17W  lliese  pietre  eommesse  are  better  calculated  for  cabinets  than 

for  ornaments  to  great  buildings :  Smollett,  Frakce  &•  Italy,  xxviii.  Wks., 
VoL  v.  p.  469  ('817).         1800  At  St.  John's  is  a  copy  of  RafTaelle's  St.  John  in 

Engl.,  p.  495. 


florentine  "pietre  commesse":  J.  Dallaway,  AntaU  Arts 


^ietra-dnra,  //.  pietre-dnr&  sb.:  It.,  'hard  stone': 
mosaic  work  in  hard  stones  such  as  agate  and  jasper ;  a 
piece  of  such  work. 

1787  The  best  port  of  the  furniture  is  the  inlaid  tables  in  Pietra  Dura,  a  woric 
of  great  labour  and  great  expence;  P.  Beckford,  Lett.fr.  ItaL,  Vol.  1.  p.  148 
(1805).  1840  observe  the  Florentine  pulpit  o( pietre  dure  and  the  RetabU  to 
match :  Ford,  Handhk.  Spain,  Pt.  IL  p.  580.  1888  mosaics,  "pietre  dure", 
gilded  glass  and  enamels:  C.  C.  Perkins,  ItaL  Sculpt.,  p.  47. 

pietranell,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  quotations. 

1098  Pietnmelli,  an  Italian  word,  and  is  the  souldiers  wanting  on  hcnebadce, 
well  armed  with  a  paire  of  Cuyrasses,  and  weaponed  with  a  fire-locke  pecce  or 
snap-hance:  R.  Barret,  Thcor.  of  Weuntt,  Table.  —  PistoUier,  a  French 
wonl ;  and  is  the  souldier  on  horse  backe,  armed  as  the  Pietranell,  weapcmed  with 
a  pistol! :  &. 
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PIFFEKARO 


*piffsraro,/A-.viirenuri,  sb. 
iffero. 


It :  a  strolling  player  on  the 


UM  «  Cbntadlu  ud  a  Trasteverino  dandng  at  the  door  of  a  Locanda  to  the 
■nunc  of  a  Pifferan:  Thackbrav,  Ntwcmiut,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xxii.  p.  247  (1879X 
UM  llu««  of  the  tijferari  whom  you  find  at  Cnri(tiiias  time  in  such  numben  in 
the  Pian  di  Spagna  at  Rome  >  0»tt  a  Wctk,  July  14,  p.  7i/>. 

pUTero,  pilEuo,  sb. :  It.    See  quotation. 

ITM  PIFFARO,  if  an  Instrument  aomewhat  like  a  Hautboy.  PIFFERO, 
i,  a  nnall  Flute  or  Flagelet:  Slurt  Exilic.  0/ F»r.  iVdt.  in  Mus.  Bkt. 

pigdatm,  pUcdan,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  pikdan :  a 
spittoon. 

UTS  they  have  Pigdans,  or  Spitting  Pots  of  the  Eanh  of  this  Place:  Frvbr, 
E.  IndU,  »3  (1698).    [Yuk]  UM  ihe/iMUa,  or  spittoon:  Art  y<mnuU, 

piggin  (z.=.),  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  Celtic,  cf.  Gael  pigean,  Ir. 
pigitt,  Welsh  pityn :  a  small  milking-pail  with  one  of  the 
side  pieces  longer  than  the  rest  to  serve  as  a  handle ;  a  small 
earthenware  bowL 

Mil  Trajrer,  A  milldng  Pale,  or  Piggin:  CoTGR.  U8S  (See  BOSKta]. 
16M  The  man  tried  to  save  the  milk,  by  holding  a  piggin  side-wayes  under  the 
cooes  belly:  L  MatHEK,  Rtmark.  Pnvid.,  p.  105  (1856). 

pike-devant :  Old  Fr.    See  piqae-devant. 

piL  hydraig.,  abbrev.  fr.  Late  'Lax.pilula  hydrargyri,=^ai 
calomel  pill',  'a  blue  pill'. 

I86S  He  will  prescribe  taraxacum  for  you,  or  pU :  hydiarg :  Bless  you  1 
Thackxrav,  Philif,  VOL  i.  ch.  it  pi  in  (1887X 

pUastro,  //.  pilastii,  sb. :  It :  a  pilaster. 

ISTO  It  resu  upon  four  Pilattri  at  great  Pillars,  which  makes  the  corners  of 
the  Cross  of  this  Church :  R.  Lasskls,  Voy.  Ital.,  PL  11.  p  at  (1698). 

•pilan,  pilaf;  pilaw  l,-ii\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  TuxV. pilaw:  rice 
boiled  with  meat,  broth,  butter,  and  spices. 

UU  The  use  of  this  Butter  is  very  frequent  by  reason  of  the  abuixlance  of 
Pilltuu  [sic]  that  is  eaten  in  Constantinople :  T.  Cory  at,  younuiU,  in  CnuUtitt, 
VoL  III.,  sig.  X  7  r"  (1776).  1615  Their  most  ordinary  food  is  pillaw,  that  is, 
rice  wliicb  hath  bene  sod  with  the  fat  of  mutton :  Gko.  Sandys,  7>u«.,  p.  65 
(163^  1629  the  T^mtffrtOiA  his  friends  fed  upon  PiUaw,  which  is  boiled  Rice 
sndGamances,  with  httle  bits  of  mutton:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  WIu..  p.  855  (1884). 
UM  then  were  feasted  with  a  dish  of  Ptlo,  which  is  Rice  boy  led  with  Hens, 
Mutton,  Butter,  Almonds  and  Ttmneiack :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trim.,  p.  97. 
1684  The  Turk  when  he  hath  his  tripe  full  of  pelaw,  or  of  Muton  and  Rice,  mil 
go  to  natnies  cellar :  Howbll,  Efisi.  H&<El.,  Vol.  II.  W.  p.  348  (1678);  1682 
They  eat  their  pilaw,  and  other  spoon-meat,  without  spoons :  Evxlvn,  Diary, 
Vol.  II.  p.  177  (<^')'  1781    they  make  a  Dish  which  they  call  PiUn : 

J.  Pnrs,  Ace.  Mokam.,  p.  39.  1771  several  outlandish  delkades,  such 

as  oUas,  peppeipots,  pillawa,  corys,  chabobs,  and  stuffittas:  Smollett,  Humfk. 
C/.,  p.  it</a  (iBSaX    .  1786   ordered  the  turf  to  be  sptead...with  skins  and 

tabic<)oths,  upon  which  were  served  up  for  the  good  Mussulmans  pilaus  of  every 
hoe,  with  other  orthodox  dishes :  Tr.  Btd^erd't  Valhtk,  p  87  (1883),  UM 
bom  which  Itreea]...was  plucked  the  fruit  that  seasoned  the  pilaf:  Byron,  in 
Moore's  Lift,  p.  167  (1875).  1820  poultry,  game,  pilau,  various  madenlisnes, 
snd  pastry:  T.  S.  Hughes,  TVisr.  m  Sicily,  VolT  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  31.  18M  nothing 
leoains  cif  yesterday's  firuits  and  pilaws:  Baboo,  VoL  11.  ch.  ii  p  as.  1844  the 
neat  author  tjtilt^i  would  be  standing  on  deck :  Kihclakb,  EoUm,  p.  87 
(1845X  184o  diiuies  of  yellow  earthenware...cootaining  a  piUf,  tLyacJhuy,  or 
son  of  Irish  stew :  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Aftm. ,  VoL  l  ch.  iiL  p.  83.  1860 

prepared  Clinics  and  pihius :  Thackeray,  PtHdtnnit,  VoL  i.  ch.  xjdv.  p.  356 
(187^1  1884  The  standing  dishes  of  our  bill  of  bie,  fried  cuttle  fiui  and 

pipnka huhn  and  pilaff:  F.  Boyle,  Bonitriand,  p.  397. 

pillenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  plunderer,  a  pillager. 

1823  a  robber  on  the  highway,  afilUur  and  oppressor  of  the  people :  Scott, 
QimU.  Dur.,  ch.  iiL  p.  j9(i886X 

♦pflot  {^=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  piiote,  pilot  (Cotgr.):  a 
steersman ;  one  who  guides  vessels  in  and  out  of  port  and 
through  dangerous  channels,  &C. ;  also,  metaph.  a  guide. 

U49  when  any  shippe  oometh  in,  she  taketh  fyrst  piloltes  to  sounde  the  waie : 
W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Itai.,  foL  14  f.  1S66  Capitaynes,  Admirals,  and  Pylottes: 
R.  Eden,  DtcaJ*t,jf.  m  (1885X  1879  MatUrt,  PilaUt,  and  Marimtrt : 

Dkces,  Stratiol.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  iv  f.  1679  being  not  of  authorinr 

like  the  pilot  to  take  the  steme  m  hande :  North,  Tr.  PtMtarck,  p.  753  (i6x3)l 
1688  oar  litde  pilot  boats :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frtdtriclft  Voy.,  fol.  14  r>. 
1692  rWindes]  ouldest  piiote  from  passage  doth  affright :  W.  Wvrlbv,  WrM«r>>, 
p.  7a  1608  as  the  Pilot  guideth  the  snip  by  the  rudder  or  helme :  Holland, 
Tr.  PbU.  Hot.,  p.  45.  1640  ther  are  Pylots,  that  in  small  Shallops,  are  ready 
to  steer  all  Ship*  that  passe:  McntWiX,  Lttt.,  \.  xxvi  p.  50.  1686  I  was  in- 

vited to  the  fuaenl  of  Captam  Gunman,  that  excellent  pdot  and  seaman:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  IL  p.  339  (1873X 

pilnle,  pillnle  U-),   sb.:   Eng.  fr.  Fr.  piluU,  pilluU 

(Cotgr.):  a  little  pill. 

1648  The  dcae  or  geuyage  of  these  pillules  is  fiom  .3  .Lvoto.S.L&  s*.:  Tea- 
HEROM,  Tr.  Vigo't  Cktrurg.,  foL  xxv  s'/s. 

*pimeiitO^  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Port  pimento,  or  Sp.  pimiento: 
allspice;  also,  the  tree  Pimenta  officinalis,  Nat  Order  Afyr- 
taceae,  which  yields  allspice. 
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1678  They  delight  much  in  Pimuntotu,  Le.  CuiMy  pepper:  J.  Ray,  youm. 
ijm  Couitlr.,  p.  494.  1777  timtnto,  a  small  tree,  yieldmg  a  strong  aromatic 
spice:  Robertson,  Amtrica,  Bk.  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  vii.  p.  7  (1834X       1793  mixed 


with  it  ses>water,  piment<^  gunflints  broken,  and  bniiseOcx  f"*  ^.  T'-  Rtcluiit 
MaJagatcar,  Pinkerton,  Vm.  xvi.  p.  775  (1814). 

plna,  pinna,  sb. :  Sp.  pina :  a  pine-applel    See  anatiaa. 

1677  The  Pinnat  are  a  fruite...one  Plante  doth  not  cane  more  then  one 
Pinna ;  Fraupton,  yoyfuU  Nauct,  fol.  90  r«.  1696  diuers  sortes  of  excel- 

lent fruits  and  rootes,  and  great  abundance  of  Pinas,  the  princesse  of  fruiu  that 
grow  vnder  the  Sun :  W.  Raleich,  DiK.  0/ Guiana,  73  (^i8jo).  [Yule]  1600 
fruits  of  the  countrey...as  fiantans,  safotts.ruinuts,  ptnat,  aiuacatat,  tunas, 
mamiot,  timons,  orenges:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  464.  1621 
in  many  places,  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatos,  &c.  and 
stub  fruiu:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  PL  1,  Sec  3,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  3,  VoL  i. 
p.  110(1837). 

pinacothdane,  sb,:  Fr. :  a  picture-gallery,  a  building  for 
the  preservation  and  exhibition  of  pictures. 

pinang,  penang,  sb.:  Malay:  the  areca  nut;  the  areca 
palm.    See  areca,  beteL 

1668  Tbdr  ordinaiy  food...is  Rice,  Wheat,  Pinange.  Betele,  Opium,  Goals, 
Hens,  Eggs,  Cocoes,  Plantains  and  Jacks :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tntv.,  p.  365 
(1677). 

pinaster,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  wild  pine. 

1601  The  pinaster  is  nothing  else  but  the  wild  pine,  it  groweth  wonderfiiU 
tall,  putting  forth  armes  from  the  mids  of  the  tninke  or  booie  upward :  Holland, 
Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  16,  ch.  10.    IR.] 

pinax,.f^.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.iriva{,='a  tablet':  a  tablet; 
a  register ;  a  plan. 

pince-nez,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  held  on  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  by  a  spring. 

1887  Even  the  finct-n€M...U  better  than  no  glasses  at  all:  At/unenm, 
Jan.  8,  p.  66/3. 

pindaiiy,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.fr.  Hind. //»<^rf,='a  plunderer': 

one  of  a  class  of  ill-eauipped  cavalry  which  attended  the 

Peshwah's  armies,  and  became  noted  raiders  and  plunderers, 

until  suppressed  in  18 1 7. 

1808  He  has  had  3000  pindarries  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  gave  no  pay: 
Wellington,  Ditf.,  VoL  1.  p.  369  (1844)1  1884  an  old  Pindarae  pointing  to 
a  horseinan...said... :  Baboo,  VoL  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  135. 

pinguin.    See  pengnln. 

pink,  sb. :  Du. :  a  vessel  with  a  very  narrow  stem. 

1608  The  I>uiikirkers...took  three  pinks  coming  from  Flushing,  whereof  one 
was  better  worth  than  ten  thousand  pounds;  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  A> 
Timet  o/yai.  I.,  VoL  1.  p.  ^  (1S48X  1616  3  or  3000  Busses,  Flat  bottomes, 

Sword  pinks,  To[a]des,  and  such  like,  that  breedes  them  Saylers,  Mariners, 
Souldiers  and  Marchants :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wki.,  p  195  (1884). 

pinkaninny:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  piccaninny. 

pinole,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  aromatic  powder  used  in  Spain  and 
Italy  for  making  chocolate. 

1866  lu  flavor  is  similar  10  that  of  pinite:  Rtf.  ^Exfl»r.  A«  Survoyt, 
U.S.A.,  VoL  in.  p.  115. 

pifion,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  nut-pine. 

1866  A  dense  growth  of  tall  cedars  and  piiions  covered  the  grounds :  Ref.  ^ 
Exfltr.  &•  Suroeyt,  U.S.A.,  VoL  in.  p.  88. 

*pintado,  sb.:  Sp.  and  Port,  lit.  'painted'. 

1.  the  Cape  pigeon ;  also,  attrib.  as  pintado  petrel,  the 
Cape  pigeon. 

1626  Penguins,  Guls,  Pentados:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt/VA.  l  Bk.  iiL  p.  37s. 
—  wee  saw  many  Pintajot,  Mangareiudas  and  other  fowies:  ib.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  538. 
1684  many  Pantado  Birds  (10  called  from  their  Colours)  flyug  about  them : 
Six  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  19.  1666  the  Pantado  buds  Oike  yam  in 

colours)  who  about  these  remote  seas  are  constantly  flying :  it.,  p.  30  (1677). 
Ull  The  pintando  is  not  domestic ;  but  these  birds  inhabit  the  woods  in  such 
numben,  that  children  kill  them  with  stones:  tfioiukt'i  Trav.  Arab.,  ch. 
cxxxviiL    Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  18& 

2.  an  East  Indian  chintz,  esp.  of  superior  kinds. 

1614  broad  Pinudos,  Chader  Pintados,  with  such  spotted,  striped  and 
chequered  Stufies :  In  Purchas'  Pilerimt,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  407  (1635)1  1614 
Cotton  wools.  Gotten  yame,  Pentatnoes,  Callico  Lawnes,  Shashes  for  Tnrbants : 
R.  Coverts,  K<mpr,  p,  36.  1622  10  pec.  chader  pintado  of  09  Rs.  cargt : 

R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  56  (1883)1  1626  and  to  requite  his  kindnesse, 

sent  him  a  rich  Pmtado :  Purchas,  Pilgrim;  VoL  1.  Bk.  iiL  p.  as6.  —  Oxtoa 
yame,  Pintados,  Shashes:  it.,  p.  316.  1666  the  better  sort  of  that  sex 

(female]  wear  linnen  Drawers  or  Caboons  of  Pantado :  SiE  Th.  Herbert,  Trtn., 
iksis(i677X  1666  To  Woodcot...where  was  a  room  bang  with /tateA: 

Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  433  (1873X 

piiudt,' 3rrf /ferr.  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  hat.  pingere,='\o 
paint':  'he  (she)  painted  it';  often  placed  on  paintings  after 
the  artist's  name. 

pion:  Anglo-Ind.    Seepeon^ 

piotta.    See  piatta. 

pipal:  Anglo-Ind.    SeepeepaL 
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PIPITA 


pipita;  Sp»    Seepepita. 

''piqnant,  fem.  pi^nsnte,  adj. :  Fr. :  stinging,  piercing, 
sharp;  pungent,  of  a  sharp  flavor;  smart,  racy,  of  keen 
interest,  highly  entertaining.  Formerly  partly  Anglicised  as 
pickant.    Cotgrave  gives  picquant  as  well  as  piquant. 

X091   ThU  daie  the  manhall  wrote  a  letter  to  sir  Thomas  Laighton,  a  lytle 

Sickante:  Conihcsbv,  SUgt  of  RoutH,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  1.  p.  39  (1847)' 
630  some  picquant  words :  Brznt,  Tr.  StavJt  Hist.  Cmau.  Trtnt,  p.  xxxii. 
(1676X  1636  Wits  liaue  been  asleepe ;  Except  they  dart  out  somewhat,  that 
IS  Piquant,  and  to  the  Quicke:  Bacon,  Ea.,  DUcaunt,  p.  17/a  (1S71).  16S0 
He  can  marinat  fish,  make  gelliei^  and  is  excellent  for  a  ^kamt  sawce,  and  the 
kaugou :  Howbll,  L»U..  v.  xxxviii.  p.  43  (1645I  1663  hb  oidinaiy  Language 
which  was  picquant  ana  satyrical  enough:  J.  Davies,  Ambcusiulort  Trav., 
Bk.  VII.  p.  313  (1669).  bef.  1670  to  make  tLe  Matter  a  little  worse,  and  more 
picquant,  to  have  a  flourish  of  Law  or  Equity  cast  upon  the  Case :  J.  Mackbt, 
Abp.  WUliams.  PL  11.  ^9,  p.  59  (1693).  bef.  1690  some  expressions  concern- 

ing the  general  proceedmg  wherein  1  had  the  chiefest  part,  so  piquantet.  that 
1  think  1  have  reason  to  resent :  SiR  W.  Temple,  Wks.^  Vol.  \.  ji.  444  (1770). 
1704  a  tnmsparent  kind  of  rock. ..as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt  itself:  Addi- 
son, Wtu.,  Vol.  I.  p.  S36  (Bohn,  1834).  17B6  Sometimes  it  (the  debate]  is  a 
little /t^auM/:  Hob.  Waltolk,  Leltm^  VoL  11.  p.  505(1857).  180S  This 
renders  his  letters  more  piquant  and  mteresting:  M.  Edgeworth,  Belinda^ 
VoL  11.  ch.  XX.  p.  55  (1833).  1806  and  finding  nothing  vrotk  piguant  than 
"I  love  pretty  Sally  Appleby  of  Cbipping-Norton" :  Bbrbsford,  Miieriti, 
Vol.  L  p.  ^  (stb  Ed.).  1818  He  apiouant;  and,  in  ray  opinion,  will  stana 
very  high  m  ue  House :  Byron,  in  Moore  s  Li/e,  Vol.  n.  p.  3^9  (183a).  1818 
our  autoor,  indeed,  is  extremely  fiqiuint  in  matters  of  life  ana  death :  Edin. 
Rev.,  VoL  31,  pw  89.  1833— S  the  monkey  has  a  turn  for  satire,  too,  by  all 
that is><^aun<r:  ScOTT, /Vv. /"oul,  ch.  xxxix.p.446(i886X  1848  Thereisjust 
enough  of  savageness  in  the  Turk  cascade  to  make  the  view  figuttnte:  Thacke- 
ray,/r. .?,(.  .jTA.,  p.  130  {1887).  1840  This  circumstance  is  rendered  the 
more  piguaitt.  by  M.  Tniers  own  observations :  J.  W.  Croker,  Euays  Fr. 
Rev.,  I.  p.  33  (1857).  1860  Hfuante  and  somewhat  theatrical  character  of 
her  beauty :  Whvtb  Melville,  Holmby  House,  p.  79.  1868  her  two  most 
piquant  contrasts:  C  Rsadr,  Hard  Cask,  VoL  I.  p.  X06.  1871  9.piqvaMte 
entertainment  that  prevented  a  reaction  of  ennui  after  twelve  months  parsed  in 
constant  watchfulness:  Sis  S.  W.  Bakbk,  Nile  Trilmtarits,  ch.  xxu.  p.  377. 
1878  It'srathera/i^anni/picture:  Geo.  EuoT, /><ut.  27»mi«i,  Bk.  v. cb.  xxxv. 
P-3*l- 

*l»i(iue*,  piciiae,  sb.:  Fr.  {picque,  Cotgr.):  a  quarrel,  a 
tiff ;  a  feeling  of  resentment ;  a  feeling  of  aneer  at  some 
fancied  slight  or  offence.  The  word  pique,  =  '\ong\n%',  is 
properly  a  distinct  word,  fr.  Late  Lat.  ^ca  (see  pica^). 

1618  But  I  hear  there  a  a  new  pique  falko  out :  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court 
&•  Times  o/Jas.  I.,  VoL  IL  p.  105  (iM)-  bef.  1637  you  shall  find  him  all 

along  to  have  a  great  pique  to  the  rebel  Oliver:  Middleton,  Mayor  Queeni., 
Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  3  (1885).  1668  If  anv  Member  there  disISce  |  His  Face,  or 
to  his  Beard  have  pike :  S.  Butler,  Hudsiras,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  iL  p.  154.  1669 

as  for  Piques,  Jealousies,  Duels^  Daggers,  and  Halters,  I  let  'em  alone  to  the 
vulgar ;  Drydbn,  Mock-Astrot.j^.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  389  (1701).  1679  though 
it  have  the  Pique,  and  long,  ]  *Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong :  S.  Butler, 
Hudibras,  Pt.  III.  Cant.  ii.  p.  136.  ~  Who  had  not  spar'd  to  shew  his  Picques,  | 
Against  th'  Haran^ers  Pohticks ;  i^.,  p.  136.  1716  Vou  may  be  sure  the 

ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  their  side,  in  cherishing  and  improving  these  important 
Hfnes,  which  divide  the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  as  there  are  families : 
Xaov  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  37  (i8>;).         bef.  1788  was  engaged,  by  a 

Snvate  Pique,  about  a  Play  of  his,  to  wnte  against  the  Duke:  R.  North, 
'xamen,  l  it  i3t,  p.  96  (1740).  —  This  the  Author  makes  a  low  Pique  in  a  King, 
that  is  to  honour  his  Friends,  and  disgrace  his  enemies:  ib.,  in.  vtii.  39,  p.  613. 
1768  Upon  the  same  principle^  the  late  king  carried  it  on  tilL  upon  private 
pi^ue  in  the  year  1735,  he  ran  into  the  other  extreme:  Lord  Chesterfield, 
tetl..  Bk.  II.  No.  Ixxx.  Misc.  Wka.,  VoL  11.  p.  394  (1777).  -  1837  To  the 

|riatification  of  this  /A^atf  ...the  Sovereign  was  ready  to  sacrifice  every  considera- 
tion of  public  policy :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  46,  p.  167.  1877  At  this  moment  she 
was  not  goaded  by  pique,  nor  any  petty  feeling :  C  Rbadb,  tVoman  Hater, 
ch.  xiiL  p.  136  (1883}. 

•pique',  picqne,  sb.:  Fr.  {picque,  Cotgr.):  a  point;  a 
point  (of  honor  or  etiquette) ;  in  piquet,  the  scoring  30  points 
to  nothing  in  one  deal  (whence  the  vb.  picque,  pique). 

1687  Add  long  prescription  of  establish'd  laws,  {  And  pique  of  honour  to 
maintain  a  cause:  Drvdbn,  Hind  &•  Pantk.,  in.  401.  [L.]  VIM  Flip.  Hark 
thee,  Brass,  the  game's  in  our  hands,  if  we  can  but  play  the  cards.  Brass.  Pique 
and  repique,  you  jade  you,  if  the  wives  will  fall  into  a  good  intelligence  :  Van- 
BRVGH,  Con/id.,  iu.  Wks.,  VoL  ii.  p.  46  (1776X 

^iqne,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr./»fi«r,= 'to  prick",  'to  sting',  'to 
nettle';  se ptquer,=^ to  plume  one's  self^,  'to  feel  pride':  to 
sting,  to  nettle;  to  plume  (one's  self). 

1669  But  when  he  saw  you  so  much  piqued,  he  was  too  good  natur'd  to  let 
you  sleep  in  wrath;  Drydbn,  Mock-Astrol.,  iv.  Wlcs.,  VoL  1.  p.  315  (1701). 
1716  'tis  exceeding  probable  that  S.  yokn...wm\\d  be  piqued  at  his  being  thought 
to  Love  his  Master  less  than  S.  Peter:  Richardson,  Tkeor.  Painting,  p.  44. 
bef.  1783  the  honest  Citizens.. .were  piqued  at  such  a  Charge:  R.  North, 
Examen,  111.  viii.  46.  p  618  (1740)1  1748  the  lady  ...being  piqued  at  some 

repartee  that  passed  uetween  us:  Smollett.  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xvii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  103  (1817X  1763  to  picque  yourself  upon  showing  particular  civilities  to  a 

man:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  70,  p.  301  (1774)1  17S7  Do 
you  think  I  shall  ever  pique  myself  on  being  richer  than  my  Loid  Bath  !  HoR. 
Walpolb,  Z.///«rr.  Vol.  111.  p.  63  (1857).  ^  1787   "  This  anist  was  bom  at 

Liege  in  Holland.'  Our  author  does  not  pique  himself  much  upon  his  geography : 
Gent.  Mag.,ja.  1089/3.  ^  1798  a  civil  letter  of  complaint  which  he  treated  with 
contempt.  Piqued  at  this  she  resolved  that  he  should  give  her  satisfaction : 
Anted.  0/ Distinguished  Persons,  iv.  319.  1803   1  Pigue  myself  upon  the 

versatility  of  my  talents;  M.  Edgeworth,  Belinda,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  69  (1833). 
1888  "  Ay  I "  answered  Mauleverer  piqued  at  this  indifference :  Lord  Lvtton, 
Paul  Clifford,  p.  339(1848).  1840  mystery. ..had  not  only  piqued  his  curiosity 
but  ruffled  his  temper:  Barham,  IngoUs.  Leg.,  p.  r6  (1865)1 


PIRATE 

piqui,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  thick  cotton  fabric  woven  with  a  raised 
pattern. 

1863  This  house  has  produced  at  Rheiau  a  itew&brie  called /£^:  i7<^»r« 
of  Juries,  ExksUlion  1851,  p.  376/1. 

piaae-devant,  pi(c)ke-deTUit,  sb. :  Old  Fr.  pique  devant : 
a  beard  cut  in  front  below  the  chin  to  a  point  Corrupted  to 
pickitivant  by  Burton,  and  further  in  a  derivative  to  pitH- 
vanted. 

1077—87  some  [bcods]  made  round,  like  a  rubUng-hmsh ;  othen  with  a 
pifue  devant  (O  fiat  ftMoafi:  Holinshbd.  (Fairholl]  1631  curl  his  head, 
prune  his  pickitivant :  R.  Burton,  Anat,  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  a,  Mem.  4,  Subs,  i, 
VoL  IL  p.  337  (1837X 

^piaae-nlqne,  pic-nic,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Eng.  picnic,  ficknick:  a 
picnic,  an  entertainment  to  which  each  partaker  contributed 
a  share  (cf.  the  Gk.  tpavot) ;  a  pleasure-excursion  of  a  few 
hours'  length,  on  which  provisions  are  carried  with  the  party. 
Also,  attrib. 

1806  Pique^nifue  •uppers...ai«  very  pUaiant  In  Paris:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  8, 
P-385- 

*pi4aet*,  picket  (.i  .=.,  -gu-  as  -k-),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Tr.  piquet, 
picquet  (Cotgr.) :  a  pointed  stake  or  pole,  a  stake  sharpened 
at  Doth  ends,  driven  into  the  ground  to  form  a  defence;  a 
guard  posted  outside  the  lines  of  a  military  force ;  a  detach- 
ment under  arms  in  camp,  kept  ready  for  immediate  service ; 
a  small  party  set  to  watch  for  any  purpose.  Also,  attrib.  and 
in  combm. 

1743 — 7   the  CSenerals  of  the  Allies  went  to  view  the  enemy's  army,  taking 


.p.  35.         

theirofficers,andjoineatheirmutinoiiscoinrades:  Gent. Mag.,^.  1199/3.  1799 
The  outline  piquets  were  not  relieved  this  morning  for  want  of  men :  Welling- 
ton, Disp.,  Vol  I.  p.  14  (1844X  1836  the  watch  fire  of  a  German  piquet  was 
seen :  Suiaitem.cb.  8,  p.  137  (1838X  1880  a  picquet  of  Turkish  soldiers : 

E.  Blaquibre,  'Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  369  (and  Ed.)i 

piqnet^  picanet,  picket(te),  -  J.,  -qu-  as  -*-.  sb. :  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  piquet :  a  game  at  cards  for  two  players,  played  with  32 
cards,  the  low  cards  from  the  deuces  to  the  sixes  being 
rejected.  The  highest  card  is  the  as  de  pique,— ^act  of 
spades'.    See  capot,  pi<ine'. 

166S  a  Game  of  Picquet:  Drydbn,  Wild  Gallant,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  50 
1679  Gamesters,  when  they  play  a  Set  I  With  greatest  cunning  at 


luet,  I  Put  out  with  caution,  but  take  in  ]  They  know  not  what,  unsight- 
unseen ;  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt,  111.  Cant.  \.  p.  49.  1700  three  days  more 
we'll  pUy  after  dinner  at  Ombre,  Picquet,  Basset,  and  so  forth :  Vanbrugh, 
Confed.,  iv.  Wks^  Vol.  11.  p.  64  (1776X  1710  looking  over  her  and  another 

lady  at  picquet:  Swift,  Joum.  to  Stella,  Let.  xv.  Wks.,  p.  371/1  (1869).  1711 
plays  with  him  a  whole  Afternoon  at  Pickette :  Spectator,  No.  198,  OcL  17, 
p.  386/1  (MorleyX  1713  we  sat  down  to  Piquet,  played  two  or  three  Games, 

and  drank  Tea :  it..  No.  536,  Nov.  3,  p.  730/3.  bef.  1744  He  thanks  you 

not,  his  pride  is  in  Picquette,]  New-market-fiune,  and  judgment  at  a  Belt: 
Pope,  Mior.  Essays,  \.  85.  1746  a  game  of  piquet  for  a  crown  :  Smollett, 

Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xiv.  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  81  (1817X  1764  a  hand  at  whist  or 

piquet :  —  Ferd.  Ct.  Fatktm,  ch.  xxxvi.  Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  303.  1816  She 

loves  piquet,  yon  know:  J.  Austen,  Emnui,  VoL  lu  ch.  viL  p.  187  (1833X 
1834  and  finish  the  feast  by  winning  the  very  epaulettes  off  his  shouliMrs  at 
piquette :  Baboo,  VoL  1.  ch.  vL  p.  104. 

*piqueur,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  huntsman. 

1880  I  followed  a  piaueur,  who  appeared  to  me  to  know  his  metier,  and  by 
keeping  close  to  bis  heels  I  contrived  to  see  the  stag  taken:  H.  Grbvills, 
Diary,  p.  59.  1837  the  piqutur  scouring  along  the  rood  in  advance,  like  a 

rocket:  J.  P.  Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  11.  p.  155. 

piqnier,  picquier  (Cotgr.),  sb. :  Fr.:  a  pikeman. 

1698  the  armed  Picquier  ought  to  bee  armed  in  all  points:  R.  Babrst, 
Tkeor.  0/  Warres,  Bk.  ill.  p.  34. 

*pirate  (-^-),  pint,  pyrat(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  ¥r. pirate:  a 
sea-robber,  a  corsair;  a  ship  manned  by  sea-robbers;  one 
who  infringes  a  copyright,  one  who  tries  to  defraud  an  author 
or  artist  by  appropriating  his  work. 

1633  pints,  Mores,  and  other  infidels:  J.  Clbrk,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett..  3id 
Ser.,  Vol.  I.  No.  cxiL  p.  31a  (1846X  1646  such  Saxon  pyrats  as  infestea  the 

seas ;  Tr.  Polydore  Vergils  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  89  (184^.  16S6  certeyne 

frenchemen  pirates  and  rouers  on  the  sea:  R.  Eden,  Z>^adSr/,  Sect.l.p.  87(1885). 
1067  These  will  runne  about  the  countrey  wyth  a  counterfet  lyceooe,  uyninge 
either  shypwracke,  or  spoyled  by  Pyiatcs:  Harman,  Cav.,  ch.  x.  in  Awdelays 
Frat.  Vag.,  p.  48  (ia69X  1698  Pirates  may  make  cneap  pennyworths  of 

their  pillage :  Shaks.,  II  Hen.  VI.,  i.  1,  333.  1601  Sasonis,  well  Icnowe  for 
the  Pirats  harbour  there;  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  BIc  3,  ch.  36,  VoL  \.  p.  71. 
1640  I  do  not  fear  the  losing  of  this,  either  by  Shipwradk  or  Pyimt's  at  Sea ; 
Howell,  Lett.,  i.  i.  p.  3.  1649  We  had  a  good  passage,  though  chased  for 

some  hours  by  a  pirate ;  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  361  (i873X  1666  it  was 

found  afterward,  that.. .they  could  escape  all  the  wait  laid  for  them  by  Pirates, 
in  that  vast  and  scarcely  frequented  Sea:  T.  Manlby,  Tr.  Grmsts* ' Law 
Countrey  IVarrs,  p.  169.  bef.  1733   ships. ..were  Pyrates:  R.  North, 

Examen,  ill.  vi.  00,  p.  489  (1740X  bef.  1744  B.  Trade  it  may  help.  Society 
extend.  |  P.  But  lures  the  Pyrate,  and  corrupts  the  Friend :  PoFE,Mor.  Essays, 
III.  3&  1776  the  Christian  pirates  bad  infested  the  place;  R.  Chandlxs, 
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PIROGUE 

TVuv.  GrtKt,  pi  189.  1781  Tbb  poen—fdl  into  the  haodt  of  pintct : 

Johnson,  Lam  »/PmU,  J.  Philips.    (T.l 

'•jiiiogne^  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Sp. :  a  canoe  made  of  a  single  tree,  a 
dug-out ;  see  peilagtUL 

IT6O  As  soon  OS  we  reached  the  opponte  shore,  they  drew  the  pirogue 
ipound:  Tr.  Adtauen't  Voy.  Stntml,  o*r.,  Pinlcerton,  VoL  xvt.  p.  690(1814). 
xin.  Pirogues,  loaded  with  the  above-mentioned  articles,  were  sent  up  the 
Miami  river:  Amtr.  Statt  Paptrt,  Nav.  Aflairs,  Vol.  iv.  p.  196.  1T93  and 

because  the  canvas,  on  account  of  the  varnish,  is  impenetrable  to  water,  the 
bainaiodc  becomes  a  leal  pirmcua  [Sp.],  the  advantages  of  which  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  unneceasajy  to  expuin  them :  Tr  Rodun  t  Madagtucar^  Pinkenon, 
Vol.  XVL  p.  797  (1814X  1848  three  or  four  of  the  largest  pirt^uaa  wtrc  seen 

,lr,.-ming  over  the  water,  and  making  their  way  rapidly  across  the  hdce:  Prcs- 
cvtT^Mtxu^t  III.  vL  viii  178 (1847). 

piropi:  Lat    Seepyropus. 

*jiIroaet>te,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  whirling  one's  self  round  on  one 
foot  or  on  tip-toe. 

1818  making  fiiroutltet  round  his  chamber,  or  indulging  in  other  feats  of 
sdiviiy :  jBFmEV,  Euajt,  Vol.  1.  p  333  (1844).  1836  or  by  seeing  the 

pillow  pressed  over  the  innocent  Desdemona  by  the  impulse  of  a  pirouette;  Lord 
BiAcoNSFiELU,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  vii.  p.  415  (1881).  1847  There's  a 
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fimittt\  Bakhah,  Ittgoidt.  Ltf.,  p.  506  (1879).  1876  made  a  species  of 

pirouette  on  the  brass  heels  of  bis  glazed  boots:  J.  Grant, 
cb.vLp  50. 

pirwike:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Du.    See  peri'wig. 

*pi8  all6r,/Ar. :  Fr.,  'worst  course' :  the  last  shift,  the  last 
resource. 

1808  She  was  incapable  of  the  meanness  of  retaining  a  lover  as  a  Hs  aiUr : 
M.  EoccwoRTH,  BtlinJa,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxv.  p.  153  (1832^  _  1808  a  balance  of 
trade  Mid  in  the  precious  metals,  is  the  >£r  auier  of  foreign  commerce ;  Edin. 
^«v..  Vol.  IX,  p.  438.  1826  In  ^nend  this  union  of  two/MoZ/rrr  isa  very 

dismal  companionjuup  indeed :  Enrluk  in  tttUy^  Vol.  i.  p  lai.  '1886  it  proves 
that  thnr  had  but  scanty  grounds  lor  their  charges  against  each  other  when  they 
were  reduced  to  the  tii-alUr  of  arraigning  one  another :  J.  W.  Cxokbr,  Euayi 
Fr.  Ktv„  VI.  p.  407  (1857).  18M  as  a  pis  aller  one  might  put  up  with  him : 

Lord  Beaconsfigld,  Tanerrd,  Bk.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  8(i88iX  1877  and  if  I  have 
been  taken  back,  I  quite  felt  that  it  was  as  a  /»  ailtr:  L.  W.  M.  Ix>ckhart, 
Mimt  it  TUm,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  34a  (1879). 

piscaria,  pescaiia,  sb.;.  It.  (Florio) :  a  fish-market. 

1606  by  the>wc«rM:  B.  Jonson,  Velf.,  v.  7,  Wks.,  p.  314  (1616X 

'^piac&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to piscdri,=*to  fish':  a 
fisherman,  an  angler. 

1866  [seal-stalking]  sport  so  much  like  fishing,  that  it  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  Piscators  of  our  Schuylkill  Qub :  E.  K.  Kahb,  u<  GriniuU  Exptd., 
ch.  xli  p.  376. 

pisces,  Pisces,  sb.pl.:  Lat,  'the  fishes':  name  of  a  con- 
stdlation  and  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

1891  Also  the  degree^  par  auenture,  of  luppiter  or  of  a-nother  planete,  was 
in  the  furste  degree  of  pisces  in  longitude  /  &  his  latitude  was  3  degrees  M^ 
ridiooal :  Chai;ckr,  Attnl,,  p.  so  (187a). 

*pi8Cliia,  fil.  jtiaciaae,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  fish-pond,  a  tank,  an 
ornamental  vase  or  cistern  for  holding  fish ;  Eccles.  a  stone 
basin  for  ablutions  and  for  washing  the  chalice. 

1689  There  is  also  tht/iuvM  or  fishpoole  where  the  sicke  folkes  were  healed : 
R.  Hakluyt,  Vayagts,  Vol  II.  i.  p.  153.  1644  In  the  garden  of  the  piscina 
is  a  Hercules  of  white  marble :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  6s  (187s).  1830  the 
celebrated  Pisdrutja  vast  reservoir :  T.  S.  Hucuks,  Tmu.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L 
{LSI.  1879   The  system.. .of  parallel  vaults. ..was  largely  made  use  of  in  the 

covered  tanks  or  pisdnie  of  the  ancients:  G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Ltet., 
VoL  11.  p.  154. 

piBhcnsh,  peshcnsli,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  pesh-kash : 
an  offering;  a  quit-rent;  a  payment  of  tribute. 

1684  the  SuttKHt  and  Obtiw  bestow  Pithcathtt^  or  gifts  one  on  another: 
Sir  Th.  Mbrbekt,  Trav.,  p.  156.  1678    Sometimes  sending  Pishcashes  of 

coosklctahle  value :  FKvn,£. /miSes,  166(1698).    [Yule]  1689  But  the 

FSshcusbes  or  Presents  expected  by  the  Naoob*  and  Omraks  retarded  our  In- 
largement  for  some  time  notwithstanding :  Ovington,  yoy.^  415  (1696).  [ib.] 
1T61  you  pay  him  a  proper  pishcush :  Mat.  Carnac,  in  Vansittart's  Narrative, 
1.119(1766).  [r^.]  1804  1  conclude  that  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George 
most  have  made  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  peshcush  and  the  penskms  due 
at  Hyderabad,  to  the  amount  of  9  lacs  of  rupees:  Wellington,  Ditf.,  Vol.  lu 
p.  1199(1844).  1811  the  Paishcusb,  or  tribute,  which  he  was  bound  by  former 
manes  to  pay  to  the  Government  of  Poonah:  Col.  Kirkpatrick,  Tr.  Tifpco'i 
IMt,  p.  9.    [Yule]  1884  at  the  moment  I  had  not  to  spare  the  necessary 

Ibiids  witn  which  to  make  the  return  peMutk:  £dm.  O'Donovan,  Mtro,  ch, 
iziiL  p.  a53  (New  York). 

piahpash,  pishposh,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind. :  rice  soup  containing 
smll  pieces  of  meat 

1884  a  small  silvei  tray  holding  a  mess  of  pishposb:  Baio»,  Vol.  n.  p.  85. 
1846  Brbgioh  &  HiLLBK,  Pract.  Ctoh,  p.  317. 

pistacchio.  It;  pistache,  Fr.;  pistaiMo,  Eng.  fr.  It; 
pistacho,  Sp. ;  flstick(e),  Eng.  fr.  kxA>.  fistaq,fustuq:  sb.: 
the  fiiiit  of  a  genus  of  trees,  Pistacia  (Nat.  Order,  Anacar- 
dtMeae),  esp.  of  the  Pistacia  vera ;  also  the  tree  itself.    Early 

S.  D. 


Also,  attrib.  tts  pisiaechio  nut,pistaC' 


Anglicised  as  pistace. 
chio  tree. 

1698  in  the  innermost  part  thereof  is  a  white  kemell  very  pleasant  to  eate, 
like  Pistaccios,  with  a  gray  skin  over  it :  Tr.  J.  Van  Lituckoten't  Vty.,  Bk.  i. 
Vol.  II.  p.  98  (1885).  1698  Peslacchio.  a  pistacbo,  a  6stike  nut  or  bladder 

nut:  Florio.  1699  Pistachtt,  from  Dana:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyartt,  Vol.  11. 
i.  p.  378.  1601  Nua...called  Fisticks:  Holland,  Tr.  />//<■.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13, 
ch.  s.  Vol.  I.  p.  368.  —  the  wild  Fisticke  or  Bladder  nut-tree  called  Suphylo- 
denoron:  >^.,  Bk.  16,  ch.  16,  p.  ^6^.  1611  Pistaces,  Pistacfaoes,  fisticke  nutst 
CoTGR.  1611    They  call  it  Pistachi  a  fruit  much  u.sed  in  their  dainty 

banquets:  T.  Coryat,  Crtiditiis,  Vol.  I.  p.  184  (17^6).  1637  PistachiHi,  so 

they  be  ^ood,  and  not  musty,  ioyned  with  Almindt  in  AltHond  MiUu... ;  Bacon, 
Nat.  Hut.,  Cent.  i.  %  50.  1634  preserued  Peares,  Pistachoes,  Almonds, 

Duroyens,  Quinces,  Apricocks,  Myrobolans,  lacks;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 

5-  64.        1668  Pistachios:  Sir  Th.  Browj),  Garden  o/Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  3s  (1686). 
669    Bring  us  her  pistachio  nuts:  Lady  Alimony,  iv.  a,  in  Dodslcy-Haxlitt  s 
Old  Plays,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  344  (1879).  1664  [Plants]  to  \xfirtt  set  into  the 

Conservatory. ..Dactyls,  Pistacios,  the  great  Indian  Fi^:  Evelyn,  Kat.  Hort., 
p.  997  (1799).  1718  a  roasted  lamb,  fed  with  pistacho  nuu:  Addisok, 

Caanfuin,  No.  161,  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  3i4(i8s6X  1733  Pears  and  Pisuchio- 
nuts  my  Mother  sold;  Bramston,  Man  ^ Taste,  o.  6.  1741  Turpentine- 

Trees,  Pistachoes,  Laurels  Cypress,  Storax :  ).  OzBLL,  Tr.  Tonrnt/orTs  Vty. 
Levant,  Vol.  1.  p.  54.  17^  my  rieht  eyelid. ..being  now  shrunk  to  leas  than 
a  pistachio;  HoK.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  973  (1858).  1786  a  lamb 

stuffed  with  pistachios:  Tr.  BeckflmFs  ValMek,  p.  56(1883%  1798  The 

environs  of  Syracuse  produce. ..great  quantities  of  pistachios;  J.  Morse,  Amer, 
Univ.  Geogr.,  Vol.  II.  p.  438  (1706).  1800   Pistachios  from  the  heavy- 

clustered  trees :  Southev,  Tkalaba.  vi.  39.  1890  pistachio  nuu :  T.  S. 

Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  u.  en.  iil  p.  59.  ^      1831  The  dinner  made 

about  a  hundred  dishes;  |  Lamb  and  pistachio  nuts — in  short,  all  meats;  Byron, 
Don  JnoH,  ill.  Ixii.  1880  the  cliffs  are  embellished  by  the  cactus,  aloe,  and 

Atlas  pistacchio:  £.  Blaquierb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  ijofind  Ed.).  1846 

The  cacakntto,  K pistachio,  is  abundant :  Ford,  Hiuidbk.  Spain,  Pt.  L  p.  433. 

pistol  (J.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Tr.  pistole,  ultimately  fr.  Old  It 
Pistora  (Mod.  It  Pistoia,  a  town  near  Florence) :  a  fire-arm 
intended  for  use  with  one  hand.    Formerly  also  called  a  dag. 

abt.  1070  skirmish  on  horsbacke  with  pitttUot :  Sir  H.  Gilbert,  Q.  EHm. 
Ackad.,  p.  4  (1869X  1691  and  being  well  armed  pressed  ours  home  agayne, 

not  without  exchange  of  some  pystoU  oulletts;  Coningsbv,  Sitg<e  ^Rontn, 
Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  1.  p.  33(1847).  1698  /'u/o/irrv,  a  pistoUer,  one  that 

shootes  in  a  dag  or  a  pistoll:  Florid.  1608  If  I  can  get  him  within  my 

pistol's  length,  |  I'll  make  him  sure  enough :  Shaks.  ,  PericUs,  i.  i,  168.  1648 
they  brought  us  choice  of  guns  and  pistols  to  sell  at  reasonable  rates  ;  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  45  (1879).  1646  two  armed  men  with  their  Pbtols  cock'd, 

and  Swords  drawn ;  HuwsLL,  .^M.,  I.  xvi.  p.  31.  1688  In  th'  Holsters,  at 

his  saddle-bow,  |  Two  aged  PisioUt  he  did  stow :  S.  Butlbr,  Hndiiras,  Pt  I. 
Cant  i.  p.  30 

pistde,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  Spanish  gold  coin  worth  abt 
its.  M.  English;  also  applied  to  the  French  louis  d'orand 
to  various  other  European  gold  coins.  Sometimes  Angli- 
cised 9s  pistol. 

1680 — 1  a  huge  sum  of  r^als  and  pistoles:  J.  Mead,  in  Court  &*  Tinut  0/ 
CAas.  /.,  Vol.  II.  p.  100(1848%  1643  150  pistols. ..about  ixol.  sterling.. .of  our 
money:  Howell, /«r/r. /^0r.  TVwv.,  p.  9^  (1869X  1646  This  journey.. .cost 
me  seven  pistoles  and  thirteen  julios:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  9C»  (1879X 
1670  the  price  is,  a  Spanish  Pistole  for  every  Man  that's  carried :  R.  Lassels, 
Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  I.  p.  51  (1608X  1701  The  money  which  the  Grand  Duke  (of 

Tuscany]  (}oyns  are  Pistoles,  Ducatoons,  Julio's  and  Gratie :  A'icw  Account  of 
Itaif,  p.  67.  1709  Her  Pension  was  so  ill  pay'd,  that  she  had  oftentimes  not 
a  Pistole  at  Onnmand:  Mrs.  Manlev,  Neta  Atal.,  Vol.  i.  p.  43  (and  Ed.X 
1738  Here,  carry  down  these  ten  pistoles  t  My  husbiind  left  to  pay  for  coals ; 
Swift,  IVis.,p.  596/1  (1869).  bef  1738  the  French  Pistoles  were  vny  rife: 
R.  North,  Examen,  iii.  vi.  78,  p.  481  (1740).  1746  the  lowest  price  two 

thousand  pistoles :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  348  (1857).  1839  He 
agreed  to  make  up,  within  a  certain  time,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  doblas,  or 
pistolet  of  gold:  W.  Irving,  Conq.  of  Granada,  ch.  Ixvi.  p.  365  (1850). 

piBtolet  (-i .:.  -i),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  pistolet. 

1.  a  small  pistoL 

1S91  when  these  of  the  first  ranks  haue  discharged  their  Pistoleu :  Garrard, 
Art  }yam,  p.  1 18.  1611  PistoUt,  A  Pistolet ;  a  Dag,  or  little  PistoU : 

COTOB. 

2.  a  pistole. 

1698 — 1633  they  suffered  the  women  and  children  to  bring  him  what  hee 
would,  which  hee  gratified  with  double  pbtolets:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  South 
Sea,  i  xxi.  p.  160  (X878X  1600  presented  it  with  a  double  pistolet :  B.  Jonson, 
K«^.,  ii.  9,  Wkv,  p.  471  (1616).  bef.  1636  Five  hundrea  Pistolets  for  such  a 
service :  Beau.  &  Fl.,  Custom,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  360  (1711).  bef.  1687 

We  offred  some  Reward  in  Pistuletu  vnto  the  Seruant :  Bacon,  New  Atlantis, 
p.  3.  1666  Spanish  Rials,  Pistolets. ..are  here  currant :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 

Trav.,  p.  45  (1677). 

pistolier,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pistolier :  a  soldier  armed  with 
a  pistol;  a  German  Sitter  {q.v.).  Also  Anglicised  in  the 
form  pistoleer  (z .:.  n). 

1691  three  squadrons,  one  of  lawnce8...tbe  others  pystolieis;  Cohin<»by, 
Siege  of  Rouen,  C»mAia  Miic,  Vol.  L  p.  57  (1847X       1698  [See  pistol]. 

pistor  {±  — ),  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  pistor,  noun  of  agent  to , 
pinsere,=' to  pound':  a  pounder  of  grain;  a  baker. 

bef.  1688  their  Pistcurs  were  such  as,  before  the  use  of  Mills,  beat  out  and 
cleansed  their  Corn:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  L  p.  6  (1686). 
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PITA 


PLAISANTERIE 


pita,  sb. :  Sp. :  fibre  of  the  American  aloe  or  agave,  used 
to  nujce  ropes. 

18W  worked  in  coloured >(<a,  the  tlu«ad  from  the  aloe:  Fokd,  Haiidbk. 
Sfai*,  Pl  I.  p.  195. 

pitarra(h),  pet(t)aia(li),  J*. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.^j/ara, 
petari:  a  box  (formerly  a  basket)  used  by  travellers  by 
palankeen.    See  bangy. 

1838  two  pair  of  pattara  bukeu :  Atiatk  Cotinmn,  p.  61.  18M  thejr 

may  be  pack«l  in  a  petara  or  two,  and  you  will  take  them  with  you:  THAOca- 
KAV,  Nnxtmtt,  VoL  IX.  ch.  xxxiiL  p.  36a  (1870X  18M  how  many  banghy- 

bearera  (or  liis  petlarahs:  Stocquklkk,  BriU  India,  p.  93. 

pittivanted:  £ng.  fir.  Old  Fr.    See  piq.iifr4eTaat. 
pittoresaae,  adj. :  Fr. :  picturesque. 

bef.  ITSS  he  goe*  00  in  the  Mme  pittoreaqoe  vein:  R.  North,  Examtn, 
p.  vii.  (1740X 

pin,  adv. :  It :  Mus. :  more ;  added  to  other  adverbs  and 
adjectives  to  form  their  comparative.    See  quotation. 

17M  PIU,  signifies  a  little  more,  and  increaseth  the  Streneth  of  the  Significa- 
tion of  the  Word  it  is  joyned  with.  Thus,  PIC  ALLEGRO  is  to  play  a  little 
more  gay  or  brisk  than  the  Word  ALLEGRO  only  does  require,  and  PIU 
PRESTO  is  to  play  somewhat  quicker  than  the  Word  PRESTO  only  does 
require :  Skort  Exfiic.  f^Fcr.  Wdi.  in  Mus.  Bks. 

piva,  sb. :  It. :  an  oboe  (7.  v.). 

1734  PIVA,  a  Hautboy  is  sometimes  so  caUed:  Short  ExfUc.  o/Ptr.  Wds. 
in  Mtu.  Bks, 

pivot  (.i— ),  pivat,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pivot:  a  pin  about 
which  any  object  turns ;  by  extension,  the  point  (represented 
by  a  man)  about  which  a  line  of  soldiers  wheels ;  also,  metapk. 
a  cardinal  point. 

1611  Ph»t,  The  Piuot,  or  (as  some  call  it)  the  Tampin  of  a  gate,  or  great 
dooie:  Cotcr.  1816  the  whole  feebly  supported  by  a  kind  of  pivot: 

J.  Dallawav,  0/Stat.  &•  Sculft,  p.  60. 

^pizzicato,  adj.  and  adv. :  It,  'twitched' :  Mus. :  a  direction 
to  performers  on  instruments  of  the  viol  class  to  pluck  the 
strings  instead  of  using  the  bow ;  also  applied  to  a  phrase  or 
passage  performed  in  the  above  manner. 

1883  the  "revenge"  motive  taken  from  Colomba's  "vocero^"  first  heard  in 
the  basses,  pizzicato,  and  subsequently  in  the  violins  in  augmentation ;  Standard, 
Apr.  19,  p.  3.  1880  violas  and  violoncellos  play  fimxicato  throughout : 

Atkemtnm,  Dec.  5,  p.  740/1. 

placation  {s^z.),si.:  Eng.  fr.  Yt.  piacation:  the  act  or 
process  of  appeasing ;  the  state  of  becoming  appeased. 

1589  they  were  the  first  that  instituted  sacrifices  of  placation:  Pdttbnhah, 
Eng.  Pots.,  I.  lit  p.  93  (1869). 

*place  anx  dames,  pkr. :  Fr. :  '(make)  room  for  the  ladies ', 
let  ladies  come  first. 

1768  Had  the  wliole  jhzrl^rrv  cried  out,  Plact  astx  damts,  with  one  voice,  it 
would  not  have  conveyed  the  sentiment  of  a  deference  for  the  sex  with  half  the 
effect :  Sterne,  Stntinunt.  Joum.,  Wks.,  p.  416  (1639X 

place  d'armes,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  place  of  arms,  a  military 
d^pdt 

1833  a  ;^lm:e  d*armes  where  a  certain  proportion  of  troops  would  always  be 
in  readiness  in  a  fine  climate:  Edin.  Eev.,Vo\.  57,  p.  336.  18i0  the  invaders 
next  proceeded  to  convert  it  into  a  ^iact  a^armts :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  1. 
p.  365.  1834  Hannibal's  camp  was  on  the  left,  or  western  bank,  and  his 

place  d'armts  at  Clastidium:  Spectator,  Apr.  ifl,  p.  491/1. 

placebo,  istpers.  sing.  jut.  ind.  of  'L&\..placire,  = ' to  please' : 
the  opening  antiphon  of  the  vespers  of  the  office  for  the  dead 
in  the  Latin  Church,  named  from  the  first  word  of  the  Vul- 
gate version,  Placebo  Domino  in  regione  vivorum,  "I  will 
walk  before  (please)  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living"  {Ps., 
cxvi.  9);  hence  phrases  to  sing  placebo,  to  play  placebo,='x.o 
be  complacent',  'to be  obsequious';  also,  an  useless  medicine 
intended  merely  to  gratify  and  conciliate  a  patient 

abt.  188S  3if  thei  visyten  not  pore  men  in  here  sikenesse  but  riche  men  with 
pveue  massis  and  placeboes  and  dinge:  Wvclif  (?),  Leaven  of  Pharisees,  ch.  iv. 
in  F.  D.  Matthew's  VnMnted  Eng.  Wks.  o/Wyclif,  p.  15  O880).  abt.  1886 
Flaterers  ben  the  devils  chappeleines,  that  ever  singen  Placebo:  Chaucer, 
Persones  Tale,  C.  T.,  p.  547  (1856)1  1481  ther  ben  many  that  plav  placebo : 
CAXTON,X/j')ian//^r^0.r,ch.xxvii.p.6s(i88o).      1482  sche  schulde  orden  to 


be  seyde  for  me  .v.  tricennarijs  of  messys  wyth  the  offycys  of  placebo  and  dirige 
;  Revel.  Monk  ofEveskam,  p.  94  (1869).        1008  At 
„    ,  trvnffe  of  the  coe :  J.  Skkli 

placebo^  dirige,  and  Masse :  tVill  of  Sir  R.  ISiytiX.  in  Elyot's  (rovernour.  Vol.  1. 


as  the  chirche  had  ordende :  Revel.  Monk  o/Eveskasn,  p.  94  (1869). 
this  Placebo  I  We  may  not  well  forgo  1  The  countrynge  of  the  ' 
Pkfl.  Spartme,  466,  Wlcs.,  Vol. 


.....      ,.         1008 
this  Placebo  \  We  ina^  not  well  forgo  1  The  countrynge  of  the  coe :  J.  Skklton, 

1090  saying  for  me  there 
Slyot's  Gavemour,  Vol.  1. 
p.  310  (Croft7 1880).  1088  euery  yere  at  sucbe  a  day  to  synge  placebo  and 

dyrygc,  &c. :  Tr.  Littleton's  Tenures,  Bk.  II.  ch.  vi.  fol.  31  r».  1080  Whilst 
your  Ritches  abound,  your  friends  will  play  the  Place-boes,  \  Kyoux  wealth  doe 
decay,  friend,  like  a  feend,  will  away:  Three  Proper  Letters,  in  Haslewood's 
Enr.  Poets  &•  Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  17'  (1815)-  1600    fooles...likc  better 

of  them  that  tins  Placebo,  speake  (/'^ii«>i/ia)...and  doo  Batter  them:  R.  Caw- 
DRAY,  Trias.  o/Similies,  p.  4S7.  1608  did  nume  a  quite  contnrie  coune. 


song  Plactio  to  King  Philip  then :  W.  Watson,  Quodlihets  o/Relig.  A*  Slate, 
p.  33.  1635    And  in  stead  of  giuing  Free  Counsel],  ung  him  a  Song  of 

Placebo'.  Bacon.  Ess.,  xxvi.  p.  339  (1871).  1819  1  made  my  bow  in  requital 
of  the  compliment,  which  was  probably  thrown  in  by  way  Qi placebo:  Scott, 
Bride  0/ Lammtrmaor,  ch.  L  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  gG^/s  (i8«7).  1890  delight  at 

the  temporary  efi*ects  of  such  a  placebo  hypodenmcally  admiiiistered:  Microcosm 
(New  YoikX  Mar. 

placenB  uxor,  pkr. :  Lat :  a  charming  wife.  See  Hor., 
Od.,  2,  14,  21. 

1631  no  happiness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no 
such  comfort,  as  placens  uxor,  a  sweet  wife:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Met.,  Pt.  3, 
Sec.  >,  Mem.  1,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  304  (1827).  1848  The  Colonel  was  not  so 
depressed  as  some  mortals  would  be,  who,  quitting  a  palace  and  a  placens  uxor, 
find  themselves  barred  into  a  spunging-house ;  Thackeray,  Vait.  Fair,  VoL  11. 
ch.  xviii.  p.  iQi  (1879).  1860  ever  out  on  one  cruising  ground  or  another  in 

order  to  avoid  his  placens  uxor:  Once  a  Week,  Apr.  3i,  p.  361/3.  1873  but 
he  is  ao placens  uxor  of  indulgence  and  considenition :  £dw.  Braodom,  Li/e  in 
India,  ch.  ii.  p.  51. 

placenta,  sb. :  Lat.,  'a  flat  cake':  the  attachment  of  a  ver- 
tebrate embryo  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus ;  the  part  of  the 
ovary  of  a  plant  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached. 

1741  This  Cod  is  reddish,  hiu^,  divided  into  two  Cells  by  a  middle  Partition, 
which  are  furnished  with  each  a  fleshy  Placenta  ot  Cake :  J.  OzRLl^  Tr.  Toume- 
forts  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  III.  p.  188.  1888  The  ovary  is  unicellular,  with 

about  a  dozen  parietal  placentas  and  innumerable  minute  ovules:  Athenmum, 
Mar.  10,  p.  313/3. 

placeiitia,/ar/.//. :  fr.  Lat //<Kr«>»,= 'pleasing':  (words) 
pleasing. 

1079  the  pratling  Orators  (whose  tongues  did  neuer  ceasse  to  mesiatplactntia 
to  the  people):  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  149  (1613).         1600  [See  pUeabO]. 

placer  {,!L  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp. placer:  a  place  near  a  river 
where  gold-dust  is  found,  a  place  where  gold  is  found,  or  ex- 
pected, near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

1846  At  present  the  oM  and  the  new  Placer,  near  Santa  Fe,  hav*  attracted 
most  attention,  and  not  only  gold  washes,  but  some  gold  mines,  too,  are  worked 
there :  A.  WisLiZBNUS,  Tour  N.  Mexico,  p.  34  (1848^! 

'"placet,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat  plaare,=^'\\. 
pleases':  an  expression  of  sanction  or  assent;  kence,  a 
sanction  granted;  a  vote  of  assent  in  a  council;  a  vote  of 
assent  given  by  a  governing  body  of  an  university  (opposed 
to  non  placet  (;.  7'.),'''it  does  not  please',  a  vote  by  which 
a  governing  body  of  an  university  rejects  a  proposal). 

1689  whose  placet  he  accounts  xbtplatidiie  of  his  pains:  N  ashs,  in  Gceene's 
Menaphon,  p.  5  (1880).  bef.  1098  Whilst  I  cry  placet,  like  a  senator! 

Marlowe,  Massacre  at  Paris,  Wks.,  p^  340/1  (1858).  1630  whereunto  all 

answered,  first  the  Legates,  then  the  Bishops,  and  other  Fathen  by  the  word 
Placet :  Brent,  Tr.  Soavds  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  134  (1676)1  1632 
neither  are  his  Bulls  of  any  strength  without  the  Princes  placet:  Howell, 
Lett.,  n.  XV.  p.  35  (1645).  1606 — 7  Sextus  Empiricus  was  but  a  diligent 

collector  of  the  placets...of  other  philosophers:  EvBLYN,  Corresp.,  VoL  ItL  p.  88 
(1873).  1660  as  little  in  their  Po«rer  as  the  Placets  <^ destiny:  Glahvill, 

Scepsis,  ch.  xvi.  p.  S09  (i88s)l 

plafond:  Fr.    Seeplatfond. 

plagitim,  sb. :  Lat :  Leg. :  kidnapping,  the  crime  of  steal- 
ing human  beings. 

1797  BncfK.  Brit.  1810  "Pardon  me,"  said  Pleydell,  "it  is /£«/»«*, 

voAplaginm  is  felony**:  ScOTT,  Guy  Mtsnsuring,  ch.  Ivi.  p.  498  (1853X 

p]j«dBua  OrbiliTiB,  pl.  pl&gdai  Orbilii,  pkr.:  Lat:  an 
Orbilius  fond  of  flogging.    See  OrbilioB. 

1611  the  young  punies  in  any  Grammar  Schoole  in  England  show  their 
Plagosi  Orbilti,  that  is,  their  whipping  and  severely  censuring  Schoole-masteis : 
T.  CoRYAT,  Crudities,  Vol.  i.  p.  168  (1776).  U87  (He  was]  the  captain  of 

the  school  [Eton],  and  afterwards  the  cuiate  of  l>r.  Keate — that  "pUgosns 
Orbilius"  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  left  his  mark  on  the  m^ority  of  his 
pupils:  Athenaum,  Dec  10,  p.  779/3. 

*plaid,  sb. :  Eng.  ir.  Gael,  plaide :  a  rectangular  piece  of 
woollen  cloth  worn  as  a  garment,  esp.  by  the  Scotch  High- 
landers ;  hence,  generally,  any  fabric  imitating  the  tartan 
pattern  often  seen  in  Scottish  plaids. 

1603  I  my  Self  with  my  pyde  PletdtL-Aoft :  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
Tropheis,  p.  30  (1608).  1690  The  mantle,  or  plad,  seems  to  have  been  the 

garment  in  use  among  the  western  Scythians :  Sir  W.  Temple,  Introd.  Hist. 
Eng.,  p.  36.  [T.]  1704  one  of  the  Centurions  or  Captains  ofan  Hundred,  is 
said  to  strip  his  other  Tenants  of  their  best  Plaids  wherewith  to  cloath  his 
Soldiers  against  a  Review:  B.  BuRT,  Lett.  N.  Scoll.,  VoL  II.  p.  117.  1807 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  pbud:  Byron,  Hours  ^Idleness, 
Lachin  y  Gair,  iL 

plaidoyer,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  pleading  at  bar,  a  speech  by  an 

advocate. 

1883  His  work  is  a  monognph  and  a  history,  %  plaidoyer  saA  a  jodgment ; 
Spectator,  Sept.  8,  p.  1x55/3. 

plaiaanteiie,  .r^. :  Fr. :  pleasantry ;  a  humorous  speech,  a 
skit,  a  joke. 

1766  A  plaisanierie  on  Rousseau :  Uox.  Walklb,  Ltftert,  VoL  it.  p.  47a 
(»857X 
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PLANCHETTE 

^Iilanchette,  si.:  Tt. :  a  small  board;  esp.  a  small  board 
supported  on  two  casters  and  a  pencil-point,  used  for  so- 
called  spirit-writing,  abt.  1855. 

pUndt&rinm,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  a  machine  for  representing 
the  motions  of  the  planets ;  an  orrery. 

1774  bei«  we  saw.. .an  orrery,  or  planetarium:  J.  Adams,  Wdr.,  VoL  n. 
p.  356  (i8$oX  1789  a  complete  ana  elegant  planetarium,  6  feet  in  diameter, 

coDStractea  by  Mr  Joseph  F<»e,  of  Boston:  J.  Morse,  Amrr.  Univ.  Gtcgr., 
Vol.  I.  p.  4^  (<79^  1890  The  very  name  of  the  planetarium  of  the 

«tlooomer  IS  taken  firc^ '^    "'■' "      *^  -    '* "" 


I  firom  the  title  of  Lord  Orrery :  Athtnaum,  Apr.  la,  p.  4iSS/3. 

plangor,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  beating  of  the  breast':  a  lamen- 
tation, a  lament,  an  expression  of  grief. 

1B9S  Every  one  moumeth  when  he  heareth  of  the  lamentable  plangora  of 
Tlracian  Orpheus  for  his  dearest  Eurydice :  Mbrxs,  Eng.  Lit.,  in  Arber's  Eng. 
Cmntr,  n.  96.    [Davies] 

piano:  Late  Lat,    See  in  idano. 

plutage  (J.-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  plantage  (Cotgr.),='a 
planting' :  vegetation,  plants  collectively. 

1606  As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,  |  As  sun  to  day:  Smaks., 
Tnil.,  iii  s,  1S4. 

iJantano^  sb. :  Sp. :  the  fruit  of  a  tropical  tree,  Musa 
^aradisiaca,  Nat  Order  Musaceae,  a  plantain ;  also  ^e  tree 
Itself  a  plantain. 

1S89  siders,  limas,  plantanos,  and  palmas:  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mmdota't  Hut. 
CUn.,  Vol.  II.  p.  330  (Ail,).  1600  yong  planu  of  Orenges,  Pines,  Mameiu, 

and  Plmxtanet,  to  set  at  Virgima :  R.  Haklovt,  Vcyagti,  VoL  iii.  p.  aSa. 
160i  The  Indian  platanos  have  neither  so  great  nor  hollow  bodies;  E.  Grim* 
STON,  Tr.  rrAcoMt  Hut.  IV.  India,  Vol.  i.  Bit.  iv.  p.  34s  (1880X 

plants  U^/<rm.  plants  Vik,pAr. :  Fr.,  'set  there':  left  in 
the  lurch. 

1816  servants,  carriage,  saddle-bones— all  set  off  and  \dt  us  pUmtit  Id,  by 
aome  mistake :  BvROH,  in  Moore's  Li/t,  VoL  in.  p.  257  (1833).  1883  When 

the  ihding  scale  became  inconvenient  the  sliding  scale  would  \xpUmUt  ii:  Sat, 
Rev.,  Vol  55,  p.  334. 

*plaaiie,  -f^. :  Fr.:  a  plate,  a  decorative  slab;  a  badge, 
the  decoration  of  an  Order  of  honor. 

1868  a  nobleman  tightly  girthed,  with  a  large  military  chest,  on  whidi  the 
/^fiit  of  bis  order  shone  magnificently :  Th  ackbrav,  Con.  Fair,  VoL  n.  ch.  xiv. 


*pla8ina,  s6.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irX<S(rfia,  =  'a  moulded 
figure':  the  chemical  substance  which  forms  the  basis  of 
living  tissue,  protoplasm. 

plasmator,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  plasmOtor,  noun  of 
agent  to  p/asmare,='to  mould',  'to  fashion':  a  creator,  a 
fashioner. 

abt  1600  Hayle  I  fulgent  Pbebus  and  fader  etemall,  J  Parfite  plasmator  and 
god  omnipotent :   y»rk  Playt,  p.  <t4.    [C]  bef.  1043  The  sovereign 

plasmator,  God  Almighty,  hath  endowed  and  adorned  human  nature  at  the  be- 
gianisg:  Urquhart,  Tr.  Raitlait,  Bk.  11.  ch.  viii.  (Bohn,  184S).    [Davies] 

plasticatore,  sb. :  It :  a  modeller  in  clay. 

U8S  this  artist  should  be  called  rather  a  "  pUsticatore''  than  a  sculptor  as  he 
worked  altogether  in  clay:  C.  C.  Pbrkins,  Ital.  Sailft,,  p.  336. 

*plastron,  sb.:  Fr.:  {a)  a  breastplate;  metaph.  a  butt; 
{p)  a  loose  appendage  hanging  from  the  throat  to  the  waist 
of  a  woman's  dress ;  (f)  a  man  s  shirt-front,  esp.  a  shirt-front 
without  plaits;  (rf)  the  inferior  plate  of  the  covering  of 
turtles  or  tortoises,  opposed  to  the  carapace  (see  callpaih  i 
and  calipee). 

a.  bef.  1701  Against  the  post  their  widcer  shields  they  crush,  |  Flourish  the 
sword,  and  at  the  plastron  push:  Dkvdbn.  Tr.  7ia).,  VI.  348.  [L.]  17SS  the 
•ever^  situations,  which  1  have  been  in,  having  made  me  long  the  plattron  of 
dedicadons,  I  am  become  as  callous  to  6attery,  as  some  people  are  to  abuse : 
Loio  CHBSTI1IFIBI.D,  Ltlt.,  Bk.  III.  Mo.  xxvi.  Miic.  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  491  (1777X 

*.    "1878  Ecka,  Aug.  30,  ArticU  on  Fathiant.    [St.] 

c.  1890  Theonere3trainm^iDfluenceuponthccivilizedmanisthe"plastron," 
otherwise  the  shirt  firoot  of  evemng  dress :  Athtnman,  June  7,  p.  745/3. 

*pilat,  sb. :   Fr. :  a  dish,  a  dish  of  cooked  food ;  also. 


1768  the  best  cook  I  ever  knew  in  France,  or  elsewhere;  but  the  flaU 
were  not  ptesentrf  with  much  order :  Smoixett,  Fnuut  &•  Italy,  v.  Wks., 
VoL  V.  p.  S83  (1817X  18S2 — 8  the  Sieur  Chaubert,  on  whose  iiftti  he  had 

btely  leasted :  Scott,  Ptv.  Peak,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  309  (1886)1  1834  The  simple 
o&Tes...a  favourite  "plat"  of  mine :  Bvron,  Don  Juan,  xv.  IxxiiL  1880  She 
was  proud  of  being  the  flat  for  the  occasion  :  GriviUc  Mtmain,  VoL  11.  ch.  xiL 
p.  SqO'?!)^  ISvD  an  excellent  diimer  of  five  or  siz>£>A:  Fsaskr,  Kocrdittan, 
^.,  VoL  II.  Let.  xix.  p.  454.  1886   the  elucidation  in  theory  of  atw  plats 

and  sauces:  0\:U3A,  Strathmffrt,\o\.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  15^.  1877  a  sort  of  running 
court  of  inquiry  occupied  the  old  gentleman  in  the  intervals  between  each  tepid 
flat:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mint  u  Thint,  ch.  i.  p.  9  (1879). 
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1.  an  elevated  plain,  a  table-land,  a  large  region  of  which 
the  lowest  portions  are  elevated. 

1807  a  rinng  ground  or  flattish  hill,  which,  in  the  military  phraieology  of  the 
French,  is  called  a >£■/««»:  Ann.  Reg.,  p.  11/3.    (Skeat]  1844  On  the 

plattaux  or  level  spots  open  to  the  western  exposure:  W.  Walton,  Alfaca, 
p.  3S.  1806  An  extensive  railing  country,  rather  a  lacustrine  plain  than  a 

true  plateau:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  ExpUir.,  VoL  11.  ch.  vii.  p.  80.  •1876  the 
open  plains  of  the  plateau:  Tinus,  May  15.  [St.]  1884  The  toad  bed  is  out 
of  sight  from  the  plateau :  F.  A.  Obbr,  Tnn.  in  Mtxico,  Av.,  p.  439. 

2.  a  tray  for  table  decoration;  an  ornamental  plague 
(?•  v.). 

1811  her  plattatue  had  not,  perhaps,  exhibited  as  fine  landscapes  as  the  hand 
of  an  artist  now  '  throws' ;  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Counteu,  Vol.  I.  p.  367  (and  Ed.X 
1840  A  centre  ornament,  whether  it  be  a  dormant,  a  plattau,  an  epergme,  or  a 
candelabra,  is  found  so  convenient ;  J.  Brbgion,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  35. 

platelasmw^  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  irXarno<rMo»,='the 
broad  pronunciation'  (attributed  to  the  speakers  of  the  Doric 
dialects) :  a  broad  pronunciation,  a  Doric  accent,  a  brogue. 

plateresane  (j:  r.  ±),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  plateresco : 
a  rich,  grotesque,  decorative  style  of  Spanish  architecture ; 
of  the  said  style. 

184S  the  richest  plateresque:  Ford,  Handhk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  570.  —  In 
plaUrttfiu  architecture  the  best  qiecimen  is...:  ib.,  p.  361. 

platfond,  .f*.:  Fr.  (Cotgr.):  "The  plaine  ground  of.  or 
vnder,  fretting,  or  any  high-raised  worke".  Hence,  Mod. 
Fr.  plafond,  =  'a  ceiling'. 

1664  also  they  do  larely  well  about  Platfimdt  and  upon  GrotmdtBorb: 
Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtartt  ParalL  Artkit.,  Pt  11.  p.  no. 

platform  {J.  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Yx.  plat{f)efomu. 

1.  a  ground-plan,  a  plan,  a  map. 

1589  the  Architect,  who  came  to  present...aplatfonne  of  his  owne  denising: 
PUTTENHAM,  Eng.  Pots.,  III.  xxiv.  p.  394  (1869).  1898  Now  as  touching 

the  Arcktt,  some  of  the  ancient  bane  likewise  drawne  their  plat-forme  firom  tlu 
trunke  of  mans  body:  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lomaliut,  Bk.  i.  p.  iit.  1606 

viewed,  and  considered  the  plotforme  according  to  which  he  was  at)ont  to  build  a 
Schoole  of  swordfencers:  Holland,  Tr.  Sutt.,  p.  14.  1810  The  platforme, 
for  want  of  chalke,  was  laid  out  with  meal :  Geo.  Sahdvs,  Trav.,  p.  iit  (1633). 

I  a.    a  plane  geometrical  figure. 

1B51  .vL  sides  (of  a  cube],  which  are  .vL  phitte  formes:  R.  Records,  Path- 
way to  KnemUdge,  p.  5. 

I  b.    the  outline  or  shape  of  any  building  or  enclosure. 

1698  the  (rue  platformes,  and  distances:  R.  HAKLinrr,  Voyaga,  VoL  t. 
P.384. 

ic.    a  foimdation,  a  site. 

1079  The  ineqnalitie  of  the  gnmnd  or  Plai  forme :  DiCGBS,  Stratiot.,  p.  xtu 

2.  a  plot,  a  scheme,  a  plan. 

1075  for  many  writers  when  they  haue  layed  the  platforme  of  their  inuention, 
are  yet  drawen  sometimes. ..to  forget  it:  G.  Gaskoicnb,  in  Haslewood's  Eng. 
Poets  ^  Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  11  (1815).  1591  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage 

them:  Shaks.,/^«>.  K/.,  it  i,  77.  1591  ample  and  line  drawne  plots, 

gjoodly  plotformes,  needfull  inuentions :  R.  HiCHCOCK,  m  Garrard's  Art  Uwre, 
tig.  A  4  V*. 

3.  a  system,  a  scheme  of  doctrines  or  principles,  a  pro- 
gramme of  political  measures,  a  statement  of  political  prmci- 
ples  and  intentions. 

1588   Christ  hath  prescribed^  vnto  n^an  exacte,^  and  perfect  ^platforme  of 


specially  to  beate  downe:  Spbns.,  Stale  Irel.,  Wks.,  p.  633/z  (1883).  160B 

'The  ^wisdom  of  a  lawmaker  consisteth  not  only  in  a  platform  of  justice,  but  in  the 
application  thereof ;  Hacoh,  Adv.  Learning,  i\. -^^y  [C.]^  ^  bef.  1782  Every 
little  society.. .imposed  the  platform  of  their  doctrine,  discipUne,  and  worship  as 
divine:  Atterbdrv,  Serm.,  u.  13.    [C] 

3  a.    the  subject-matter  of  a  discourse. 

1691  And  ever,  when  he  ought  would  bring  to  pas,  |  His  long  expericoce  the 
platforme  was:  Sfens.,  Compl.,  Prosopop.,  116S. 

4.  a  terrace;  any  raised  level  surface,  such  as  a  dais  or 
raised  stage. 

1604  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd :  Shaks.,  Ham.,  L  3, 313.  1609 
they  stood  upon  the  platformes,  bulwarkes  and  battilments  having  every  where  in 
readiness  stones  and  darts:  Holland,  Tr.  Man.,  Bk.  xiv.  ch.  il  p.  6.  1615 
Almost  euery  where  there  are  platforms  on  the  wals,  well  stored  with  Ordnance  : 
Geo.  Sandvs,  Trav.,  p.  333  (1633)1  1636  vpou  a  leuell  plotforme:  Capt. 

J.  Smith,  fTti.,  p.  800(1884^ 

4  a.  metaph.  the  act,  habit,  or  profession  of  public 
speaking. 

pleid:  -Eng.  fr.  Gael    See  plaid. 
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PLATINA 


«platiiia,  platinum,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  a  very  heavy,  highly 
infusible,  highly  imperishable  metal  found  in  combination 
with  other  metals,  and  used  in  chemical  operations  owing 
to  its  resistance  both  to  acids  and  to  heat 

1889  the  alloy  used  in  the  construction  of  the  International  geodetic  standaid 
was  prepared  by  fusing  platinum  and  iridium  together.  The  result  was  a  metal 
all  but  indestructible,  extremely  dense  and  rigid:  Standard,  SepL  17,  p.  5/3. 

Platonic:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Platdnicus,  it.  Gk.  nXaru'vutor, 
=  ' pertaining  to  Plato'  (a  great  Greek  philosopher,  died 
347  B.a):  according  to  the  tenets  of  Plato.  E.g.  Platonic 
love,  or  affection,  which  is  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  union 
between  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes  unmixed  with  any 
sensuous  feelings;  the  Platonic  year,  a  cycle  of  26,000  years 
during  which  the  earth's  axis  makes  a  complete  revolution. 

16S7  So  that  many  things  after  the  revolution  of  the  Platonick  year  have 
been  returned  gratis;  R.  PiNMLL, /'Af7<u.  X^.,  p.  4.  1676  Methinks 

'twere  enough  to  arrive  at  Platonick  Love  at  first ;  Shaowell,  Epsom  WelU, 
V.  p.  90.  1887  bestowed  a  Platonic  wink  on  a  young  ladv  who  was  peeling 

potatoes ;  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  xliv.  p.  478.  18M  A  young  gnizier... 

engrossed  the  Ducncsse's  platonic  affections  at  this  juncture:  Thackeray, 
Nnvcomes,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  413  (1879).  1886  IHis]  admiration  for  her  he 
supposes  to  have  been  purely  platonic :  Atktmtum,  Jan.  16,  p.  105/1. 

platoon:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  peloton. 

platypus,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  n-Xarvirovr,  = 'broad- 
footed':  a  name  of  the  genus  Omithorhynchus  and  of  the 
single  species,  the  duck-billed  platypus  of  Australia — a  web- 
footed  quadruped  with  a  bill  something  like  that  of  a  duck, 
the  female  laying  eggs. 

1883  Less  than  sixty  years  ago  the  wallaby,  the  kangaroo,  the  dingo,  and 
the  platypus  had  Northern  Australia  pretty  much  to  themselves;  Standard^ 
Dec  39,  p.  5. 

*plandit  {il  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  plaadite  (q.  v.) :  an  ex- 
pression pf  applause. 

1630  Expect  the  Plaudit,  when  the  Play  is  done :  Quarlbs,  EttAtr,  p.  149 
(1717X  1667  Woe  to  that  man  that,  with  Augustus,  is  ambitious  to  go  off  the 
stage  of  duty  with  a  plaudit:  Brooks,  Wks.,  Nichol's  £d,.  Vol.  11.  p.  273  (186^ 
16wl  steal  your  plaudit  from  the  courtesie  of  the  Auditors :  G.  Villiers,  Rt- 
heancU,  1.  p.  37  (i868]l  1809  they. ..were  ten  times  more  noisy  in  their 

plaudits  than  when  he  returned... from  the  glorious  capture  of  Fort  Christina: 
W.  Irving,  Kmcktri.  Hitt.  New  York,  p.  456(1848). 

plaudite,  2nd pers.  pi.  imperat.  of  Ijax..  plattdere,='t.o  clap 
the  hands',  'to  applaud':  lit.  'gtive  applause'  (a  request 
addressed  by  one  of  the  actors  to  the  audience  at  the  end 
of  a  comedy  in  Ancient  Rome);  a  clapping  of  hands,  an 
expression  of  applause,  applause.  Anglicised  as  plandity 
{iL  -  -),  plandit. 

U73 — 80  A  Plaudite  and  Deo  Gratias  for  so  happy  an  euente,  |  And  then  to 
borrowe  a  napp,  I  shalbe  contente;  Gab.  Harvey,  Litt.  Bk.,  p.  129  (1884X 
T  1S83  Thee  Moors  hands  clapping,  the  Troians, //ok/i^t,  flapped:  R.  Stanv- 
HURST,  Tr.  yirril't  Aen.,  Bk.  I.  p.  43  (1880).  1689  vhoxflacet  he  accounu 
^DAfUaidiU  of  his  paines:  Nashb,  in  Greene's  MenafkoH,  p.  5  (1880X  1699 
beg  a  plaudite  for  God's  sake :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Max  out  c/his  Hum.,  v.  7,  Wits., 
p.  68/3  (i860).  1603  There  was  then  no  need  to  beg  9,plaudite  of  tne  audience, 
for  it  was  given  with  such  hues  and  cries:  Dudley  Carleton,  in  Court  &»  Times 
o/y<u.  /.,  Vol.  I.  p.  y.  (1848).         1607  He  be  content  and  clap  my  hands,  |  And 

fiue  a  Plaudite  to  tneir  proceedings :  A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  iv.  8,  sig.  \  ^  ifi. 
607   O  angels,  clap  your  wings  upon  the  skies,  I  And  give  this  virgin  crystal 
plaudities :  Tourneur,  Revenger's  Trae.,  ii.  i.    [R.]  1664  L^t  me  have 

then  your  loud  and  cheerefuU  Plaudite  :  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  9.  bef. 
1670  This  was  the  last  Scene  acted  on  the  Stage  of  that  one  Year  s  Office,  and 
it  had  the  loudest  Plaudite :  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  tvitliame,  Pt.  1.  30,  p.  34  (1693X 
167S  Reason  her  self  daps  her  hand  and  cries  plaudite :  }.  Smith,  Christ. 
Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  li.  |  4,  p.  13.  1681  the  chorus. ..give  fcxa plaudite 
or  acclamation  of  glory  unto  God :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand. 
Divines^  Vol.  ill.  p.  a  (1861).  1689  I  make  no  question  but  he  I  Will  make 

his  Exit  with  a  Plaudite ;  T.  Plunkbt,  Char.  Gd.  Commander,  p.  15/1. 
1883  a  theatre  built  in  a  mausoleum,  and  pantomime  airs  and  the  "plaudite" 
heard  amid  the  awful  silence  of  the  grave :  J.  H.  Shoxthousb,  yohtt  Inglesantt 
Vol.  II.  ch.  v.  p.  1x3. 

*plaza,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  open  square  or  'place'  in  a  town. 

1886  In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  b  a  Plaza  or  great  square :  Capt. 
Head,  Pdmpas,  p.  176.  1846    the  streets  and  plaza  were  coated  vnth  fine 

green  turf,  on  which  sheep  were  browsing :  C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beag-le,  ch.  xiiL 
p.  378.  1884  on  the  south  side  of  Uie  Plaza  is  the  oldest  house  in  the  city : 

F.  A.  Ober,  Trav.  in  Mexico,  &v.,  p.  31. 

*pl6bi8cite,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  vote  of  the  whole  people  of  France, 
taken  when  it  is  invited  to  approve  some  political  measure. 

*1874  the  Xm^KraipUbUcites:  Echo,  May  38.    (St.]  1886  the  nearest 

medieval  approach  to  the  Napoleonic  plebiscite:  Aihenanm,  Aug.  33,  p.  330/3. 

*pldbiscitiun,  //.  pldbisdlta,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  decree  of  the 
commonalty  of  Rome,  assembled  in  the  comitia  tributa,  at 
first  binding  on  the  plebs  only,  but  after  206  B.C  on  the 
whole  state. 

1609  The  Emperoun  clayme  this  tyrannicall  power  by  pretence  of  that 
Rogation  or  PleUicitum  which  Caius  Cesar  or  Ocuvius  obtaided :  Sir  Th. 
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Smith,  Commonw.  o/Engl.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viL  p.  13  (1633)1  1701  A  la*  m 

likewise  enacted  that  xhcpleoiscita,  or  a  vote  of  the  hcuse  of  commons,  shooM  be 
of  univenal  obligation :  Swirr,  Wks.,  p.  413/1  (1869). 

*plebs,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  commonalty  of  Ancient  Rome, 
opposed  to  the  patricians  or  aristocratic  families. 

plectron,  plectnun,  pi.  plectra,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  a-X^crpw: 
the  instrument  with  which  the  strings  of  the  Ancient  Gretk 
and  Roman  lyre  were  struck,  often  called  a  'quill'.  Angli- 
cised as  plectre,  through  Fr.  plectre. 

1608  and  for  an  instrumen  t  and  plectre  (as  it  were)  to  set  it  aworke,  wc  lUmr 
a  spirit  or  winde :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1348.  1637  And  if  107 

Man  tbinke,  that  the  String  of  the  Bowe,  and  the  Plectrum  of  the  Vi^,  m 
neither  of  them  Equall  Bodies :  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.^  Cent.  ii.  {  103.  It0| 

they  (old  musical  mstruments]  are  all  played  on,  either  by  the  bore  fingers,  or 
the  plectrum :  Addison,  ]Vks.,  Vol.  L  p.  465  (Bohn,  1854X  bef.  188S  Preludiiif 
with  the  plectrum :  Shelley,  Hymn  to  Mercury,  ix.  1883  The  soul  of  nsa 
is  like  a  tyre,  and  it  breaks  forth  into  music  when  its  strings  are  swept  by  "ihc 
plectrum  of  ue  Paraclete":  Farrar,  Early  Days  Chr.,  Vol  t.  p.  >38. 

'Pleiades,  sb.  pi. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  nXnodf  r :  name  of  a  group 
of  six  (seven)  small  stars  in  the  constellation  Taurus.  Angli- 
cised as  Pleiads,  with  sing.  Pleiad.    See  Atlantic,  L  3. 

1603  And  (opposit)  the  Cup,  the  dropping  Pleiades,  |  Bright-glistering  Orien 
and  the  weeping  Hyades :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartaj,  p.  109  (1608).  1611 
C^st  thou  oiod  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Oruof 
Bible,  Job,  xxxviii.  31.  1646  the  same  Philosopher  affirmeth,  that  Tonoyts 

fat  about  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  it. 
ch.  xiiL  p.  183  (1686).  1663  J.  Gaui^  Mag-astra-mancer,  p.  6.         IMI 

The  grey  |  Dawn  and  the  Pleiadeshefore  him  danced,  |  Shedding  sweet  iniluaioe : 
MiLTOK,  P.  L.,  VII.  374.  1676  the  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  the  date 

measuring  MoMMaroih,  the  Sea  mans  guide  Arttunts'.  J.  SurrH,  Christ.  RtSi. 
Appeal,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  i.  t  3)  p.  4.  1788  implied  w  the  fabfe  of  Electra  the 

seventh  of  the  Pleiads :  Gibbon,  DecL  A*  Fall,  Vol.  vii.  ch.  xliiL  p.  413  (181I). 

^pleiohlppns,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.,  fr.  pleio-  in  pleiocene,  and 
Gk.  tinrot,^' horse':  name  of  a  genus  of  fossil  horses  from 
the  Pleiocene  strata  of  N.  America. 

*1876  In  the  recent  strata  was  found  the  common  horse :  in  the  Pleiooeoe, 
the  Pleiohippus  and  the  Protohippus  or  Hippanon :  Times,  Dec.  7.    [Sl  ] 

*pUniiin,  sb.:  Lat,  neut.  of /^»Kr,='full':  the  opposite 
of  vacuum  {q.  v.),  space  occupied  by  body. 

1678  [See  ana  i].  1813  the  philosopher  of  the  Lyceum  held  the  exia- 

enoe  ofuplenum;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  30,  p.  175. 

plSrdma,  .t^. :  Gk.  irXijp<»Ma,=' fulness':  the  Gnostic  name 
for  the  Supreme  Being,  the  fulness  of  being,  in  which  all  the 
aeons  are  summed  up. 

^plethora,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  7rXi;A»pi;,  = 'fulness': 
excess  of  blood ;  overfulness,  superabundance. 

1641  the  superhaboundaunce  of  humours... that  the  Grekes  cal  Pletfaon: 
R.  Copland,  Tr.  Cuydo's  Quest.,  &^c.,  sig.  3nd  D  iv  ro.  1761  He  dies  of  a 

plethora,  said  they:  Sterne,  Trist.  Skand.,  iv.  Wks.,  p.  i64(i8>9X  1801 

But  this  infatuated  adherent  to  the  system  of  plethora,  reasons  where  he  sfaoold 
have  observed :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vot  4,  p.  187.  1817    The  remedy  for  your 

plethora  is  simple — abstinence  :  BVRON,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol  III.  p  337  (183s). 
1836  It  is  all  very  well  to  buy  medianical  poetry  and  nistorical  novels  when  oar 
purses  have  a  plethora :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk  iv,  ch.  i.  p.  140 
(l88tX  U46  ruddy-faced  Britons  bursting  from  a  plethora  of  beef :  Ford, 

Hnndik.  Spain,  Pt.  L  p^  305.  1873   districts  went  through  a  coune  of 

plethora,  during  which  prices  were  disproportioiiately  low :  Edw.  Braddom,  L^t 
us  India,  ch.  iv,  p.  119. 

*pleuropneuinonla,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fr.  Gk.  rXnpo, 
='the  side',  'the  serous  sac  which  invests  the  lunp',  and 
mrifuav,  =>'a  lung' :  a  contagious  disease  affecting  the  pleurae 
and  lungs  of  cattle,  known  as  'the  cattle-disease'. 

plexus,  sb,:  Lat,  'an  interweaving':  a  network,  an  en- 
tanglement. 

1868   My  fingers  cling  together  in  an  ill-adjusted  Plexue,  like  the  toes  in  a 
;ht  boot:  E.  K.  Kane,  11/  Grinnell Exped.,  ch.  xxjoii.  p.  aSS.  1884  ia 


whatever  way  we  interpret  it,  Bentham's  proposition  leaves  us  in  a  pie 
absurdities :  H.  SrsHCBR,  in  Contemp.  Rev. 

pliable  {,11=.:^,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pliable:  easily  bent, 
flexible ;  also,  nutaph.  easily  influenced. 

1494  as  the  bamer  makith  all  metals  plyable  to  his  hestis :  Pabtan,  Vol.  L 
ch.  X47.    [K^  1643  in  yong  chyOdren  they  ben  tender  and  pliable: 

Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigds  Chirurg.^  lol.  clxzvii  i»/t.  1600  they  were  pliable 

in  giving  their  voices  at  the  Election :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  vi.  p.  S43.  1603 
that  Arista  ties  Principle,  scil.  Genoratia  vnius,  est  corruptio  alttriue,  u  so 
perfect  a  current  of  time,  and  plyable  to  all :  W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  »/  ReUg. 
&*  State,  Pref.,  sig.  A  3  zf.  abt.  1630  so  plyable  and  obedient  they  were  to 

change  with  the  times :  (1653)  R.  Naunton,  Pragm.  Reg.,  p.  35  (1870)  1646 
he  had  the  advantage  to  nave  the  managing  of  his  masters  aJBiection  while  it  was 
green  and  pliable :  Howell,  Lewis  Xlll.,  p.  3. 

plinthui^  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  irXiv0or,='a  brick',  'a  square 
slab':  a  plinth. 

1668  the  Abacus  hangeth  ouer  more  then  the  Pliothus  of  the  Base  of  the 
pillor :  J.  Shutb,  ArtUt.,  foL  xi  v.  1698  the  Corinthsan  ctrrrdHh  a 
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PLIOHIPPUS 

double  proportion  with  )m  flintktu  and  iau:  R.  Haydockb,  Tr.  Lcmatius, 
BIc  I.  p.  84. 

pHohippus:  Mod.  Lat.    See  pletohlppns. 
*pli884  sb. :  Fr. :  a  plait 

1874  jMiw/t,  and  flouncei :  Echo,  Dec  30.    [St.] 

ploci,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irXox^i—'a  twisting':  Rhet.:  a 
repetition  of  a  word,  esp.  with  a  change  of  meaning. 

1089  Ptocke,  or  the  Doubter:  Puttbnhah,  Bng.  Pott.,  iii.  xix.  p.  n\ 
(1669).  17U.  he  told  me  that  he  [Mr.  Swan,  the  famous  Punnster]  generally 

talked  in  the  FaranorMasia,  that  he  sometimes  gave  into  the  Ploci,  but  that  in 
his  humble  Opinioo  he  shined  most  in  the  AtUoMacUuis;  Sp*ctai9r,  No.  61, 
May  10,  p.  loo/i  (MorleyX 

plotform(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  platform. 

♦pltunbij^O,  sb. :  Lat. :  black-lead,  graphite. 

'"liltuiiean,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  feather-brush  for  dusting ;  a  thick 
quilt  stuffed  with  feathers. 

1862  the  little  hoyK>r-all-work  enters,  grinning,  his  flumtttu  luder  bis  ann : 
Thackeray,  Pkildf,  VoL  11.  ch.  vi  p.  89(1887)1 

plumetis,  sb. :  Fr. :  tambouring,  tambour-work. 

1800  (See  ell&t«lala«  al 

plnrl68  :  Lat.,  adv.,  'on  several  occasions':  the  name  of  a 
writ;  see  alias,  XL  So  called  because //»r<Vj  occurs  in  the 
first  clause. 

1468  [See  alias,  II.].  ISS8  But  if  he  make  nat  execution /than 

shall  there  go  out  a  Sicut  alias.. .and  after  that  one  pluries :  Tr.  LittUimCt  Nat. 
Brro.y  foL  24  r*.  1607  There  you  started  me,  sir:  yet  for  all  your  demun, 

fluriet^  and  mnurraras,  which  are  all  Longswords,  that  s  delays,  all  the  comfort 
15,  in  Duie  years  a  man  may  overthrow  you:  MloDLBToN,  Phoenix,  iL  3,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  163  (1885).  17eO  As  to  the  Subject  it  will  induce  more  Delays  than 
the  Alias  and  Pluries  heretofore:  Gilbert,  Casts  in  Law  fy*  Eaiatyt  p.  958. 
1763  [See  alias,  l\.\ 

plfirima  ddsnnt,  ^Ar. :  Lat.:  very  many  (lines  or  pages) 
are  wanting.    See  desnnt  molta. 

1604  none  so  perfect  in  his  esteem,  as  Authors  with  many  Plurima  Dtstmttt 
many  Ckasmts,  and  vacancys:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  3i6. 

*plii8,  adj.  and  sb. :  Lat. :  more. 

L  adj. :  1.  more,  with  the  addition  of,  denoted  in  mathe- 
matics by  the  sign  4- ,  opposed  to  minns  Iff.  v.). 

1868  the  natural  effect  of  confinement  plus  anguish :  C  Rbadb.  Hard  Ctuk, 
Vol.  III.  p.  34.  *1878  8,330,000/.  m  shares,  plus  977,000/.  loan:  Lbrd's 

W-Wr,  May  19,  p.  7/1.    [St) 

I.  adj.:  2.  more  than  nothing;  positive  (in  any  mathe- 
matical sense  of  the  term)  in  amount  or  effect,  denoted  in 
mathematics  by  the  sign  + . 

1078  [See  minns,  I.  a]. 

I.  adj.:  3.  furnished  with  a  gain  or  an  addition  in 
respect  of,  with. 

1806  (See  nlans,  I.  3]. 

II.  sb. :  an  amount  greater  than  nothing,  a  positive  quan- 
tity; the  mathematical  sign  -i-.    See  I.  i  and  2. 

1604, 1848, 1878  [See  miaos,  II.]. 

plus  minns, /^r. :  Late  Lat. :  more  or  less. 

1611  The  Persian's  revenues  are  five  millions  >/■»  mimia:  T.  Corvat, 
Crtidities,  VoL  ill.  sig.  I  a  V  (1776); 

*plus  ultra:  Late  Lat.    See  ne  pins  nltxa. 

Flnto:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  iXKovriav:  a  name  of  Hades  ig-v.); 
the  god  of  the  infernal  regions.  Hence,  Plutonian,  subter- 
ranean, infernal    See  Dis. 

1000  The  Spanyarde  therfore  shall  not  neede  hereafter  with  vndermynynge 
the  earth  with  btollerable  laboure  to  breake  the  bones  of  owre  mother,  and  enter 
many  myles  into  her  bowels,  and  with  innumerable  daungers  cut  in  sunder  hole 
mountaynes  to  make  a  wave  to  the  courte  of  infemall  Pluto,  to  brynge  from 
thense  wycked  golde:  R.  ETden,  Decadts,  Sect.  i.  p.  149  (iB8j)l  1007  Here 
bee,  methynk,  black  Plutoes  steeds  in  sight:  Totttts Mtsc.,  p.  98(1870).  1088 
Pluto  sends  you  word,  |  If  you  will  have  Revenge  from  hell,  you  shall :  Shaks., 
Tit.  And.,  IV.  3,  37.  lOBO    Let  Pluto^  bells  ring  out  my  Caul  knell : 

Marlowe,  Edm.  II.,  Wks.,  p.  aia/i  (1858).  bef.  1093  they  are  brands  fired 
in  Pluto's  forge :  Greene,  Orlando  Fur.,  wks..  p.  95/9  (1861). 

1667  and  from  the  door  |  Of  that  Plutonian  ball,  invisible,  |  Ascended  his 
higit  throne:  Milton,  P.  L.,  x,  444. 

Plntns :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  nXovrot :  the  god  of  wealth  (irXoCror )• 

1601  Plutus  himself,  |  That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplying  medicine,  |  Hath 
not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science  |  Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  Shaks.,  AWs 
WtU,  V.  3, 101. 

^pneumonia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  n-vcv/iovta :  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  See  plenropnenmonia.  Anglicised  as 
pneumony,  through  Fr.  pneumonie. 
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1608  the  beginning  of  the  Pmntmonie  or  inflamatton  of  the  lungs :  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mpr.^  p.  1012.  18M  The  diseases  to  which  they  are  principally 

exposed,  VKPtUumoma  and  ky^ockondrtatUi  EM»*  RfV.,  Vol  3,  p.  336. 

poalo:  It.    See  paolo. 

pocas  palabras,  pkr. :  Sp. :  'few  words',  say  no  more. 

1096   Therefore  paucas  pallabris;  let  the  world  slide:  Shaks.,  Tarn.  Shr., 
with  this  learned  oration  the  cobler  was  tutord:  layd  his 


re  paui 
1608 


finger  00  his  mouth  and  cried  pocaspalahras  :  WondtffuU  Ytart  1603,  p.  46  (1 732). 
1611  A  synaeogue  shall  be  called,  mistress  Mary;  disgrace  me  not;  i>ocut 
^aiahras,  I  wiu  conjure  for  you:  farewell:  Midolbton,  Roar.  Girl,  v.  i,  Wks., 


Ind.,  i.  5. 

fingi 

161 

pale 

Vol.  IV.  p.  135  (l88sX 

pochok :  Anglo-Iiid.    See  costo  dnlce. 

poco,  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  a  little.  Often  used  to  qualify 
other  expressions.    See  quotation. 

17M  POCO,  a  little  less,  and  is  jast  the  contrary  to  the  foregoing  Word 
PIU,  and  therefore  lessens  the  Strength  of  the  Signification  of  the  Words  joyned 
with  it.  Thus,  POCO  ALLEGRO  is  to  play  not  quite  so  brisk  as  the  Word 
ALLEGRO  if  alone  would  require.  POCO  PRESTO  not  quite  so  quick  as 
PRESTO  if  alone  would  require;  and  POCO  LARGO  is  not  quite  so  slow  as 
the  Word  LARGO  alone  does  require.  POCO  PIU  ALLEGRO,  is  a  little 
more  brisk;  but  POCO  MENO  ALLEGRO,  is  a  little  less  brisk :  Short  ExMU. 
o/For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bis. 

poco  cnrante,  phr. :  It. :  caring  little ;  one  who  cares 
little. 

1762  Leave  me  my  motber^truest  of  all  the  Pocoeurmttes  of  her  sex  !)— 
careless  about  it,  as  about  every  thing  else  in  tbe  world  which  concerned  her : 


cuiante  character  so  common  to...Spanish  towns:  Ford,  Handbk.  S/ain,  PL  it. 
P-73«- 

podagra,  .r^. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  noiaypa :  gout  in  the  foot  Early 
Anglicised  as  podagre,  through  Fr.  podagre. 

bef.  1493  a  sekenes  that  is  called  podagra :  Caxtoh,  St.  Katiarin,  sig. 

o  V  f*/l. 

pode  :  Russ.    See  pood. 

^Itodesta,  sb. :  It. :  the  chief  magistrate  of  an  Italian 
town. 

1600  He  was  the  first  Podttia,  or  Rultr,  that  the  Common  wealth  of  Vtnia 
appointed  in  ConstantinopU  in  the  yeere  1905:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  ill. 
p.  131.  1611  Another  Palace  that  belonged  to  the  Prator  or  Podesti  of 

Padua:  T.  Corvat,  Crudities,  Vol.  i.  p.  186  (1776).  1817  a  faire  Pallace, 

where  the  Venetian  Podesta  or  gouemour  dwels:  F.  Morvson,  //iW.,  Pt.  i.  p.  73. 
1640  In  the  Piaz2a  is  also  ibcAodes/a  or  governor's  house :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  337  (i873X  IflirO   It's  governed  by  a  Podesta  and  a  Ca^itano 

Grande,  as  the  other  Towns  of  St.  Mark  are:  R.  Lassbls,  Vt^.  ItaL,  Pt.  11. 
p.  333  (1698X  1678  Padua  is  governed  by  a  Podesta  or  Maior.  who  is  chief 

in  civil  matters;*  and  a  Capitaneo  or  Govemour  who  is  over  tne  Military: 
J.  Ray,  Joum.  Low  Countr.,  p.  315.  1701  Podesta's:  New  Account  0/ 

Italy,  p.  53.  1787  I  went  twice  at  Poggibonsi  to  the  Podest^  to  complain  of 
the  postmaster,  but  got  no  redress :  P.  Bsckford,  Lett.  fr.  Itat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  16 
(i8osX  1788  their  podesta,  or  Ghief...saluted  the  cmpeior:  Gibbon,  Dea.  A* 
FaU,  Vol.  XI.  ch.  Ixiii.  p.  383  (1818). 

podestat,  sb. :  Fr.  h.  It. :  a  podesta. 

1741  When  their  Podestat  should  arrive  there,  he  was  by  way  of  Homage  to 
come  and  kneel  to  tlie  Emperor  at  the  Door :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tount^ortsVoy. 
Ltoaut,  VoL  II.  p.  189. 

podestate,  sb. :  It. :  authority ;  a  chief  magistrate. 

1660  Mamet-Hiusen  the  Camtayan  Podestate :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav., 
p.  83  (1677)1 

-^podium,  pi.  podia,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irodiov :  a  low  wall 
before  a  building ;  a  projecting  basement  round  an  interior. 

1611  adorned  with  walks  Podia  such  as  I  have  already  spoken  of:  T.  Corvat, 
Crudities,  VoL  I.  p.  317  (1776).  1886  These  excavauons  have  thus  far  dis* 

closed  an  arena  girt  by  a  podium  about  two  mitres  high:  Atkenaum,  Jan.  16, 
p.  110/3. 

podrida:  Sp.    See  olla  podrida. 

poecile:  Gk.    Seestoa. 

poena  sensns,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'the  punishment  of  feel- 
ing', actual,  positive  torment. 

1609  The  schools  have  long  since  concluded,  that  pcena  seusus,  the  pain  of 
sense  is  far  greater  than  poena  damni,  the  pain  of  loss :  Brooks,  Wks.,  NichoVs 
Ed.,  Vol.  1.  p.  377  (1866).  1673  and  the  undeigoinjg  of  endless. ..torments  in 

hell,  which  is  the>anta  semut:  T.  Jacomb,  Romans,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  37/1  (1868). 
1681  Two  things  in  bell  make^men  miserable...  The  one  is  p<ena  damns,  that 
they  have  lost  heaven  and  happiness...the  other  \&  poena  sensus,  the  feeling  of  the 
wrath  of  God :  'Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.^  Divines,  VoL  1. 
p.  366  (i86i)l  1696  Whatsoever  is  a  grievance  to  us  is  eitherpain  or  loss, 

pctnei  damni  or  stnsus:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wis.,  Nichol's  £d..  Vol  11. 
p.»3o(i86sX 

*podta  nascitnr,  non  i.t,pAr.:  Late  Lat:  a  poet  is  bom 
(a  poet),  not  made. 

I860  One  must  be  bom  a  Druse,  or  not  belong  to  them  at  all— ooan'ter,  non 
yf/— they  admit  no  cooveru  amongst  them :  Once  a  Week,  July  38,  p.  119/1. 
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POETICE 


poStici,  adv. :  Lat :  in  poetic  phrase,  poetically. 

IMS  «  gale,  or  |  Pottui  '  Boreas' :  Barham,  Infoldt.  Let.,  P'  >sa  (i86;X 

pohickery:  native  N.  Amer.    See  hickory. 
*poien(i)ard,  poinado,  poinard:   £ng.  fr.  Fr.    See 


•»poigt 
ponlaia 


point  d'Alencon,  phr. :  Fr. :  point  lace  of  Alengon.  Cf. 
point  tfArgentan,  point  d'Espagne  (=' Spanish  Iacc'), point 
de  Valenciennes,  &c. 

18S0  a  Pelerine. ..made  of  embroidered  net  trimmed  with  three  rowi  at  foint 
d'Altnam :  Harfet't  Mmg.,  VoL  i.  p.  431.  1748  one  bat  laced  with  gold 

Mnt  d'Etfattu:  Smolutt,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xliv.  Wki.,  Vol.  i.  p.  293  (1817X 
ISM  his  hat  was  laced  with  ftimt  d'Ettagtu:  Scott,  RedtatmtUt,  ch.  xi. 
p.  347  ("886). 

*point  d'appnl,  phr.:  Fr. :  point  of  support,  a  secure 
position  serving  as  a  base  of  operations ;  a  fulcrum. 


Ult  The  boatman,  with  his  spoon-shaped  paddle  fixed  against  a  jutting 
rock,  for  a  feint  d'affui,  was  pushing  off  from  the  muddy  shore :  Lady  Morgan, 
Fl.  Macartkf,  VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  341.  1833  She  [the  Bank  of  England]  is 


then,  as  it  were,  'Ctvt  point  d'affui^^iM  whole  moneyed  and  commercial  interests ; 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  383.  1886    England  being  now  in  the  hands  of 

Democrats,  she  is  no  longer  useful  as  a  feint  d^afpni  to  France ;  H.  Grevillb, 
Viaty,  p.  86.  1840  but  our  friends  the  Aneiza  have  made  it  one  of  their 

foints  d'a/fni,  and  we  dare  not  venture  there;   Fkassr,  Koordistan,  6v.. 
Vol.  I.  Let.  xiii-p.  317.  18S8  the  absence  of  a  >0u</ </'«»»,  either  of  Una 

or  land-ke:  E.  K.  Kahs,  ut  Crinnell Exftd.,  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  336. 

point  d'attailiie^  phr. :  Fr. :  point  of  attack,  base  of  of- 
fensive operations. 

1646  with  the  view  of  making  the  place  a  foint  d*attaqne  on  Paris:  J.  W. 
Crokxr,  Euayt  Fr.  Rev.,  i.  p.  61  (1857). 

point  de  Venice, /Ar. :  Fr. :  a  Venetian  point  (lace). 

1640  To  the  cortier  of  these  viivin*Teils  hang  broad  but  flat  tassels  of  curious 
Point  de  Venice:  Evxlyn,  Diaty.Vot  1.  p.  210(1873).  1670  Their  Pointt 
de  Venice,  Ri&bons  and  Coid  Lace,  are  all  turned  mto  Horut  and  Liveries'. 
R.  Lassels,  foy.  Ital.,  Pt.  1.  p.  lo  (1698).  1688  111  spoil  your  Point  de 
Venice  for  you :  Sh  adwbli..  Squire  of  A  tsatia,  iL  p.  18. 

poisson  d'ATTil,/Ar. :  Fr.,  lit.  'fish  of  April' :  a  mackerel ; 

an  April  fool's  errand. 

poittinaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  consumptive  person. 

1882  comparatively  youthfiil  invalids,  who  are  described  graphically,  if  not 
gracefully,  by  the  foreign  name  cX foitrinaires :  Standard,  Dec.  as,  p.  5. 

poitrine,  .r^. :  Fr. :  the  chest,  the  lungs. 

1800  to  breathe  a  milder  air,  more  analogous  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
foitrin*'.  Mourtray  Family,  Vol.  lit.  p.  S13. 

poivrade,  sb. :  Fr. :  pepper  sauce. 

1699  How  a  Poiverade  is  made :  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  App.,  sig.  O  i  r*. 

Pokal,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  large  ornamental  drinking-vessel. 

polacea.  It. ;  polacre,  polaaae,  Eng.  fr.  Tr.polacre:  sb. :  a 
kind  of  vessel  with  two  or  three  masts,  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

1636  here  our  Admirall  had  byred  a  PoUacre  about  the  burden  of  one  hundred 
and  twentie  tunne :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  ii.  Bk.  vi.  p.  885.  1764  The 

harbour  has  been  declared  a  free  port;  and  it  is  generally  fiill  of  tartens,  polacres. 


(iSao). 

polacea.    See  polonaise. 

polder,  polther,  sb. :  Dm.  poltier:  low-lying  tracts  of  land 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  or  from  a  marshy  condition. 

1633  they  did  cut  the  dikes  and  drowned  the  enemies  polther,  and  the  polther 
of  Naemen,  and  put  all  vnder  water :  Contin.  of  our  Wkly.  Newes,  No.  35, 
July  35,  p.  8. 

*polenta,  sb, :  It :  a  kind  of  porridge  made  of  coarse 
Indian  meal ;  formerly  a  mess  of  barley-meal  or  chestnut- 
meal  (Florio). 

1830  ^the  chief  food  of  these  classes  consists  of  a  coarse  yellow  polenta  made 
of  arabositi,  which  looks  very  like  a  rice.pudding :  T.  S.  Hvghbs,  Trav.  in 
Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  i.  p.  37.  1833   that  frugal  meal,  common  with  the 

Italians— the>0^«</a  (made  of  Indian  com):  Lord  Lvtton,  Godolfh.,  ch.  xxviiL 

yi/i  (New  £d.X  _        1883  He  could  hardly  scrape  enough  together  to  get  a 
e  dnnk  of  thin  wine  andan  inch  or  two  of  polenta :  Ouida,  SuhM,  p.  176. 

polianthea,  more  correctly  polyanthea,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  ir. 
Gk.  iroXu-,='many',  and  4i^or,  =  ' flower':  a  book  of  elegant 
extracts,  a  note-book  constituting  a  manuscript  anthology. 

1641  he  shall  less  need  the  help  of  breviates,  or  historical  rhapsodies,  than 
your  reverence  to  eke  out  your  sermonings  shall  need  repair  to  postils  or  poli- 
antheas:  Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  903(1806),  1676  his  common* 
place,  polyanthea  and  concordance:  Character  of  a  Fanatiek,  in  HarL  Misc., 
VII.  636.    (Danes] 


POLLEN 

^>pdlce  (-  !L,  -»■-  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx. police:  the  civil 
maintenance  of  public  order ;  a  civil  force  organised  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  crime.  Also,  aitrib.  and  in  combitu  9& police- 
court,  police-force,  policeman,  police-officer. 

1736  Whether  the  police  and  economy  of  France  be  not  governed  by  wise 
councils?  Bp.  Bbrkblsy,  Querist,^  |  490.    [T.]  1764  But  here  are  no  idle 

young  Fellows  and  Wenches  begging  aoout  the  Streets,  as  with  you  in  London, 
to  the  Disgrace  of  all  Order,  anoTas  the  French  call  it.  Police,  By  the  Way,  this 
Police  is  stiU  a  great  Office  in  Scotland:  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scott.,  Vol.  1.  p.  16&. 
177B  Smyrna  would  be  as  little  affected  by  plague  as  Maiaeilles,  if  its  police  were 
as  well  modelled:  R.  Chandlbr,  Tntv.  AsiaMinor,  p.  380.  1777  attention 
to  the  police  and  weUiue  of  the  colony:  Robsrtson,  Ameriea,  BlL  ill.  Wks., 
VoL  VI.  p.  196  (1834). 

^ligar,  polygar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  TamX palaiyakkdran, 
='the  holder  oi  a pslaiyam'  (  =  'a  feudal  estate',  'a  pollam', 
g.  V.) :  a  subordinate  feudal  chief  in  the  Madras  Presidency ; 
hence,  the  predatory  followers  of  such  a  chief. 

1681  They  pulled  down  the  Polegar's  houses,  who,  being  conscious  of  his 
ilt,  had  fled  and  hid  himself:   In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Madras,  i.  iiB  (1861X 


euill 

[Yul 


rule] 
isses 
373  (1763)-     ['*•) 


1764  A  Polygar.. .undertook  to  conduct  them  through  defiles  and 
passes  known  to  very  few  except  himself;  In  R.  Orme's  Mist.  Mil.  Trans. 


1798  the  polygars  of  the  neighbouring  pollams :  Wrlunc- 
TON,  Snffl.  Dts/.,  VoL  I.  p.  148(18^8).  1868  " '""^    "  " 


placed  in  authonty  over  others,  and  in  time  of  war  were  answerable  for  the  good 
conduct  of  their  subordinates :  J.  H.  Nelson,  Madura,  Pt.  iii.  p.  157  (Madras). 
[Yule]        1869  the  predatory  class.    In  the  south  they  are  called  Poligan,  and 


nave  aiso  met  wicn  great  potiusse  irom  ine  omcers  (u  a  L.oisican  regiment:  . 

i.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Setwjm  &•  Contcmfioranas^\oi.  iv.  p.  331  (1883)1  b4 

783   being  always  prim'd  with  folitesse  I  For  men  of  their  abearance  ai 
address :  Cowper,  Progr.  Err.,  Poems,  Vol.  \,  p.  43  (i8a8X  1811  don't  I 


consist  of  the  tribes  of  Marawars,  Kallars,  Bedars,  Ramuses:  Sir  W.  Elliot,  in 
y.  Ethn.  Soc.  L.,  N.  S.,  i.  113.    \.ii.\ 

poUssonneiie,  .r^.:  Fr. :  mischievousness,  roguishness;  a 
low  trick. 

1774  he  has  infinite  wit  tfoA  folissonerie:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  163  (1857X 

'*polite8se,  sb. :  Fr. :  politeness,  courtesy. 

1744  the  poiitesse  of  modem  war :  HoR.  Walpolk,  Letters,  VoL  1.  p.  337 
(18^7).  1767  My  wife  is^come  to  pay  me  a  sentimental  visit  as  far  as  from 

Avignon — and  the  folitesse  arising  from  such  a  proof  of  her  urbanity  has  robbed 
me  of  a  month's  writing:  Stbrne,  Lett.,  Wks.,  p.  7B3/3  (1839).  1779  We 

have  also  met  with  great  poiitesse  from  the  ofBcers  of  a  Corsican  regiment :  In 

-      ~  ■         ■— bef. 

and 

.        .  t  let 

me  have  any  of  your  politesu  to  H.  on  the  occasion :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life, 
VoL  n.  p.  96  (1833).  1840  With  a  great  deal  of  juTCnile  French  poiitesse : 

Bakham,  Infolds.  Leg.,  p.  198  (1865). 

politico,  sb. :  It.  or  Sp. :  a  politician,  a  politic  person. 

1669  He  is  counted  cunning,  a  meere  politico,  a  time-server,  an  hypocrite : 
Gaudbn,  y^Rina^CAxn;^  p,  356.    (Davies]  bef.  1670  Our  Politico's  also 

object,  that  the  People  were  before  the  King:  J.  Hackbt,  Aip.  Williams, 
Pl  II.  188,  p.  301  (1693). 

poUticone,  sb. :  It. :  a  statesman. 

bef.  1733  The  plot  was  to  introduce  the  Catholic  religion  by  such  means  as 
the  politicones  of  that  btereu  thought  most  conducing :  K.  North,  Examen, 
p.  309(1740).    (Davies] 

politnre  (-i--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  politura:  polish,  gloss 
produced  by  polishing ;  also,  melaph. 

bef.  1631  The  uble  was  a  work  of  admirable  polituie :  J.  Donnb,  Hist. 
Septuagint,  p.  45  (l633>     [T.]  164B  the  walls.. .plastered  over  with  such 

a  coropositian  as  for  strength  and  poUture  resembles  white  marble:   Evblvn, 
Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  167  (1873X  1666  as  to  tlie...politure  of  the  Unguage : 

—  Corresp.,  VoL  111.  p.  163.  1678  united  into  one  body  by  a  cement 

petrified  as  hard  as  Ihemselve*  and  capable  of  politure :  J.  Ray,  Jomm.  Low 
Countr.,  p.  383. 

*polka,.f^. :  Polish, 'Polish' (fern.):  a  Polish  dance;  also 
the  music  for  such  a  dance  (see  mazurka) ;  hence,  a  name  of 
a  kind  of  jacket,  worn  by  women,  also  cadled  3l  polka-jacket. 

I860  Opera  polkas  are  worn  short  with  wide  sleeves :  Harper's  Mag.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  143.  1863  the  girls  began  to  feel  that  there  were  no  partners  for  a  polka 

mtside  the  Church  of  Rome :  C.  Li  "    ''  "    '  * 


outside  the  Church  of  Rome :  C.  Lever,  Daltons,  p.  180  (1878). 

could  not^  but  set  my  face  against  this  Mexican  Polka,  though  danced  to  the 

"*      " '  a  (Jubematc  '  '  .    -  —    - 


Presidential  piping  with  1 

1st  Ser.,  No.  11.  p.  179/3  (1873X 


1866  I 

id  to  the 
atorial  second :  J.  R.  Lowbll,  Biglow  Papers, 


[Stainer  and  Barrett  derive  polka  fr.  Bohemian /mA6(i,>> 'a 
half,  stating  that  the  dance  originated  in  Bohemia  abt  1830, 
and  was  named  in  reference  to  the  half-step  prevalent  in  it] 

poUam,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind  fr.  Tamil  pilaiyam:  a  feudal 
estate.    See  poUgar. 

1783  on  the  taking  of  Madras  by  the  French,  it  was  in  their  hospitable  pJV—t 
that  most  of  the  mhabitants  found  refuge  and  protection :  Burke,  Wks.,  in. 
488(i8s3X    (Yule]         1798  [Seepellsar]. 

pollankan:  Anglo-Ind.    See  palankeen, 
pollen,  sb. :  Lat. :  fine  flour ;  dust 
I.    wheat-flour. 

1633  as  well  of  pollen  as  of  other  vitailes:  Lord  Bbrners,  Froissart,  p.  18 
(1813).  1601  wheat  flower  called  PoUen :  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  M.  H.,  Bk.  18, 
ch.  10,  Vol.  I.  p.  364. 
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POLLINCTOR 

2.  Bot  the  fine  dust  on  the  anther  of  a  flower,  which  con- 
stitutes the  fertilising  element  of  flowering-plants. 

pollinctor,  sb.:  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  poUingere,=^to 
prepare  a  corpse  for  the  pyre' :  one  who  prepares  materials 
for  embalmers  of  dead  bodies. 

1646  Egyttian  Pollincton,  or  tuch  as  anointed  the  dead:  Six  Th.  Brown, 
Ptnd.  Ef.,  Blc  vu.  ch.  idx.  p.  314  (i<86X       1700  [See  diaMOtorJ. 

Pollux:  Lat    See  Castor  and  FoUux. 

'*polo^  sb. :  Baltl  (N.  E.  Ind.):  a  game  like  hockey,  played 
by  men  on  horses  or  ponies,  adopted  by  English  in  India 
1864,  first  played  in  England  1871. 

1872  ttttuir.  Letubn  Jfiwt,  Joly  ao.  1886  The  first  hittorical  event 

recorded  in  this  volume  is  the  death  at  polo  of  the  Sulun  Aikbar:  AtAemettmf 
Sept  18,  p.  367/3. 

polo:  It    Seepaolo. 

^lonalse  (J.  z.  ^),  sb. '  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  polonais,  fern,  polo- 
«<B«,=' Polish'. 

1.  a  stately  dance  including  a  procession  of  the  dancers ; 
also  the  music  for  such  a  dance,  such  as  several  of  the  com- 
positions of  Chopin.    Also  called  Apolacea. 

1836  fint  the  stately  Polonaise,  an  easy  gradation  between  walking  and 
dancing:  Lokd  Beaconsfield,  Vm.  Gny,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  v.  p.  408  (1881).  1887 
her  large,  dark,  brilliant  eye,  rivetted  on  the  mazes  of  a  Poiotiaite,  danced  in 
character:  J.  F.  Coopek,  Eunfr,  Vol  11.  p.  8&  1883  One  last  word  about 
the  ttUmaue ;  it  was  not  played  exactly  as  written :  Acadtmy,  Jan.  90,  p.  5a. 
1884  After  the  Polonaise  came  the  supper:  J.  H.  SH0RTHOt;ss,  Schoolm,  Mmit, 
Pt.  It.  ch.  ix. 

2.  a  gown  of  light  material,  looped  up  at  the  sides  so  as 
to  show  an  elaborate  petticoat 

1783  modem  ancient  hdies  in  Polotuiui  and  with  bare  necks:  Hon.  Wai.- 
roLS,  Ltttm,  Vol.  vm.  p.  41a  (1858).  1876  Eche,  Aug.  30,  ArtUle  on 

Fatkimu.    [Sl] 

3.  a  short  fur-trimmed  overcoat  of  a  ^M<u/-military  style, 
in  vogue  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 

4.  a  light  dress-fabric. 


(1774  She  chiefly  wean  a  white  Peinan  gown  and  coat,  made  of  Irish  polo. 
ae:  Lady$  Maf.,  July,  quoted  in  F.  W.  Fail '    "  "    " 


nese :  Lajyt  Mag.,  July,  quoted  in  F.  W.  Fairholt's  CMtum*  in  Eng.,  p.  39a 


*polon7  (—  Ji  — ),  .r^. :  Eng. :  a  kind  of  dried  sausage.    See 
Bologna. 

1884  They  were  addicted  to  pokmies;  they  did  not  disguise  their  fc>Te  ibr 
Banbury  cakes:  Thacksrav,  Nnoccmtt,  ch.  xviii.  p.  199  (1879). 

poltronnerie,  sb. :  Fr. :  cowardice,  poltroonery. 

1816   It  [suicide]  certainly  originates  in  that  species  of  fear  wbk:h  we  is- 
oomiroM /eltmimt:  EdiH.  Rtv.,  VoL  17,  p.  463. 

poltroon  (-i  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Tr.poltron,  or  Sp.  po/tron,  or 
It  polirone:  a  dastard,  a  coward ;  also,  at/rib. 

bef.  1639  Suche  a  proude  poltrowne:  J.  Skblton,  Ouit  o/AlioMy  &•  tkt 
Sctlta.    [R.]  1690  my  L.  Ambassador  of  ScotUnd...called  Nicholas  de 

Goizi  poultron,  in  regard  of  ceruine  most  hard  speeches  delivered  against  his  LP. 

I...  xt:.si — t J-  r?^.^ .  c.B   f    ^■.b.b    :»  i7it:a'  rt^^    I  ^t*      .,rA  Q«p     Vnl    IV 


my  cengi ,  ,.  ..        _     ,        . 

1698  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he:  Shaks.,  ///  Htn.  VI.,  I  i,  6s. 
1600  yon  impudent  Ptm/trvun:  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rtv.,  v.  4,  Wks.,  p.  346 
(s6i6X  1633  he  had  three  men  to  deal  withall,  a  PuIItoh,  a  Jttutt,  and  a 

SouUttr:  HowBLL,  l^lt.,  VI.  vL  p.  zj  (164s).  1679  I...held  my  Drubbing 

of  his  Bones  |  Too  great  an  honour  for  Pultrmut:  S.  Butler,  HmiiSr(u,yt.  in. 
CanL  L  p.  19.  '  bef.  1683   He  is  like  to  be  mistaken,  who  makes  choice  of  a 

covetous  Man  for  a  Friend,  or  relietb  upon  the  Reed  of  narrow  and  poltron  Friend- 
ship: Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ckr.  Mar.,  L  36,  p.  43  (1716).  1686  Ah  SordM 
Ulitterate  Poltroons:  O'Urpbv,  Sattditti,  iv.  p.  48. 

polyandrixun,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iroXtKb^piof,  fr.  iroXi;-, 
=  'many',  and  <Jw)p  (base  <li'8p-),='a  man':  a  place  where 
many  men  were  buried  at  the  cost  of  the  state;  a  public 
monument  to  a  number  of  men. 

1830  that  polyandrium  wliicb  covered  the  remains  of  those  brave  Thebans 
who  fell  in  defence  of  Grecian  liberty:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i. 
ch.  xi.  p.  335. 

polyanthemon,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  n'oXiMivtff^i',^' many- 
blossomed':  akindofrannnculns  (^.z/.). 

1689  For,  can  a  Swine  bring  forth  a  gen'rous  Lionf  |  Or  the  base  bramble 
PolyanUumionX  T.  Pldnkbt,  Char.  Gd.  Commandtr,  p.  ac^i.       ^ 

polyaathns,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fi-.  Gk.  froXt>ai>A>r,=>' many- 
blossomed':  a  cultivated  variety  of  primrose,  which  has 
several  flowers  on  one  stalk. 

1738  The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue,  |  And  polyanthus  of  unnumber'd 
dyes:  J.  Thomson,  Sfring,  519.  1843  The  ranunculuses,  rhododendta,  and 
polyanthuses,  whica  ornamented  that  mausoleum :  Thackeray,  Mite.  Eaayt, 
*e-.P- 345  (188s). 
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polycotylMdn,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.iroXv-,='many',  and 
KorvXi7d<ii>,»' cotyledon'  (f.  v.):  a  plant  which  has  more 
than  two  cotyledons,  as  most  Coniferae. 

polyhedron,  pi.  polyhedra,  sb.:  Gk.  iroXi;(dpoi>,  neut  of 
iroXucdpoti^' having  many  (l^oXt^■)  bases'  (J3pat):  a  solid 
figure  bounded  by  many  (generally  more  than  six)  plane 
faces. 

1763  And  holding  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  by  his  side  a  polyedron,  com. 
posed  of  twelve  pentagons :  HoR.  WALrouK,  Venue's  Anted.  Painting,  VoL  1. 
ch.  vii.    [R.) 

polyhistor,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iroXvtbTosp,='very  learned':  a 
person  of  great  erudition. 

,  1678 — 80  for  that  he  hath  bene  countid  beer,  how  instly  you  mai  now  have 
trial,  a  iroWcrrwp,  and  in  deed  is  so  commonly  termid  amongst  us :  Gab.  H  arvbv, 
Lett.  Bk.,  p.  166  (1S84X  1611  I  haue  much  read  of  admirable  things  of  them 
(storks]  in  iGlianus  the  polyhistor:  T.  Corvat,  Cruditie;  1.  ^,  sig.  E.  (C.j 
1631  to  be  thought  and  held  Polymathes  and  Polyhistors:  R.  Burton,  Anat. 
MtL,  To  Reader,  p.  9(1827). 

Polyhymnia:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  noXdftvui,  but  affected  by  the 
uncontracted  Gk.  iroXvi;fu«f,— 'many-songed':  one  of  the 
muses,  the  goddess  of  sublime  song. 

polypoditun,  sb. :  Lat :  name  of  the  commonest  genus  of 
ferns.    Early  Anglicised  as  polypodie,  polypody. 

1036  Polipodium.  This  is  called  Pollynody:  Herhalt,  pr.  by  Ri.  Ranches, 
sig.  G  i  f.  1537  This  figure  of  poUpooium :  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Bnmwiek'e 

Dittill.,  i\%.  Xiiic/i.  ?  1840  Take  Polipodium  of  the  oke:  Tt.Vigp'e 

Lyteli  Practyce,  sig.  D  i  V. 

polypragmdn,  sb.:  Gk.  iroXvnpayfMtr,  fr.  «roXv-,='many', 
and  npayfta,=' business',  'aflair':  a  busybody,  a  meddler. 

1078 — 80  two  or  thre  wnkmrfiyitant,  home  he  knew  ful  wel  to  be  mi 
ennemies :  Gab.  Harvev,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  98  (1884X  1603  the  words  of  their 

great  Polipragmon  Fa.  Panons:  W.  Watson,  Qwfdlibets  o/_  ReUg.  &*  State, 
p.  31.  1603  be  loveth  to  be  a  curious  Polypragmon ;  he  will  have  an  oare  in 

every  boat :  Holland.  Tr.  Pint.  Mar.,  p.  86.  1611  For  of  thee  only 

fO  Pciy/ragmtm  great)  i  1  pardon  for  my  exorbitance  intreat :  R.  Badlsv,  in 
Paneg.  Vertet  on  Coryars  Cruditiet,  sig.  V.&V  (1776). 

polyptdton,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  mKxmrmrov,  neut  of  iroXunrat- 
Tos,='with  many  (grammatical)  cases':  Rhet.:  the  use  of 
different  cases  or  inflexions  of  the  same  word. 

'  IS88  Frauhcb,  Lemmrt  Lcgike,  foL  50  V. 

polyTf\lB,pl.  polypi,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iroXiSirovt  (pL  mkvtrodts), 
=' having  many  feet',  'a  creature  with  many  feet'. 

1.  a  cuttle-fish ;  a  polyp.  Anglicised  as  polype,  p0l(l)yp, 
polipe,  17  c 

1 . . .  Polippus  is  also  a  stronge  fisshe  that  onwarse  he  wyl  pull  a  man  out  of  a 
shyp :  Babtet  Bk.,p.  333  (Fumivall,  1868X  1079  though  Potypue  chaunge 

his  nue,  yet  the  Salamander  keepeth  bis  coulour :  J.  Lvlt,  Enfkuet,  p.  73 
(1868).  1686  For  they  transforme  themselues  into  all  shapes  (as  the  Polt^mt 

&  Cameleen)  that  they  may  please :  Sir  £dw.  Host,  Pelit.  Diee.  of  Tritk, 
ch.  xxxviit  p.  17s.  1601  Of  the  Polypus  or  Pourcontrell  kind  with  many 

feet :  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  9,  ch.  30,  Vol.  1.  p.  350.  1603  how 

this  Polyftu  can  change  himselfe  into  all  rolours :  C  Hbvdon,  D^f.  yudic. 
Aitroi.,  p.  153.  1633  like  vnto  the  Polypus,  or  Cuttle  Fish,  that  hath  many 

clawes  (like  so  many  Wycrs)  to  catch  his  prey:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Alenutn's  L\fe  of 
Cumman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  L  ch.  i.  p.  10.  1668  Potypuie,  and  Cuttle-fishes:  Sir 

Th.  Brown,  CarrfBs  afCyr.,  ch.  5,  p.  51  (1686).  1674  It  is  reported  of  the 

Polypux  (a  Fish),  that  it  will  comorm  itself  to  the  colour  of  what  is  nearest : 
Cotn/l.  Gamester,  p.  5.  1699  a  Blood-red  Polypm,  with  very  long  legs : 

M.  Lister,  Joum.  to  Paris,  y.  74.  1771  They  have  got  into  such  a  habit 

of  it  here,  tliat  you  would  think  a  parliament  was  a  polypus :  Hor.  Walpole, 
Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  338  (>Bs7X  1846  The  brandies,  moreover,  as  we  have 

just  seen,  sometimes  possess  organs  capable  of  movement  and  independent  of  the 
polypi:  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle,  ch.  ix.  p.  303.  1883  (See  animal, 

eulas). 

2.  a  kind  of  tumor  which  throws  out  branches  or  roots. 

1043  of  a  disease  in  the  nose  called  polypus..  .Of  which  poljrpus  there  are  two 
kyndes;  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirurg.,  fol.  Ivi  v^lu  —  Thys  oyntment  is 
good  to  heale  a  cankerous  polipus  &  all  virulent  vlcers:  it.,  foL  cclviii  r«/i. 
1S4B  deformed  with  a  polypus  in  her  nose:  Aschah,  Toxopk.,  p.  38  (iSM). 
1663  lyke  as  the  two  tumors  ncxte  folovnmge  sarcosele  and  Polypus  haue  ther 
peculier  partes  which  they  doe  infest:  T.  Gale,  Inst.  Ckirurg..  foL  09  v*. 
1601  Polypus  or  Noli-me-tangere :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N,  H.,  Bk.  36,  ch.  8, 
VoL  11.  p.  351.  1743  ne  died  in  Essex-street  of  apolypus  in  the  heart ; 

R.  North,  Lives  of  Norths,  Vol.  1.  p.  315  (1836).  1776  it  is  not  the  gout ; 

I  have  had  my  palpitation,  and  fear  it  is  something  of  a  polypus :  Hon.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  VoL  vi.  p.  341  (1857). 

polysyndeton,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  iroXv-,«'many',  and 
(rvi'd(roi,='' bound  together':  Rhet. :  the  use  of  a  number  of 
words  or  clauses  connected  by  a  series  of  co-ordinate  con- 
junctions.   See  asyndeton. 

1689  Potisindelon,  or  the  Coople  clause:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poet.,  ni.  xvL 
p.  186(1869): 
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POMADE 


^pomade  (_  ^),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pommade ;  pomado,  Eng.  fr. 
Sp.  and  \X. pomada:  so.:  perfumed  ointment, perfumed  hair- 
grease. 

abt.  I6M  pomade:  J.  Hkvwood,  FntrP't^  Dodiley-HuUtt'a  OU  Ptajrt, 
Vol.  I.  p.  340  (i87<).  lOM  An  excellent  Pomado,  to  make  whyte  Handes : 

A.  M.,Tr.  GaktlJumtr't  Bk.  Pkymkt,  p.  264/1. 

pomado.    Seepommade. 

Pomard,  name  of  a  good  red  Btirgundy  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pomard,  a  village  in  the  department  of  C6te 
d'Or,  France. 

«pom&tlilll,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  (cf.  It  /oMa/ii,=' pomade', 
q.v.):  pomade. 

1B6S  this  Pomatum  will  be  as  whyte  as  snowe :  W.  Wakds,  Tr.  AUttio't 
Sfcr.f  Pt.  II.  foL  4a  V.  1098   Some  grinde  it  [Sublimate]  with  Poinatum. 

and  sundry  other  waies:  R.  Haydocke,  Tr.  Lomatiui,  Bk.  ill.  p.  130.        1603 

B.  JONSON,  Sn'.,  iL  t,  Wks.,  p.  374(1616).  1616  such  tincttirrt;  such>o- 
matMmH't\  \  Such /et^/uitus  I  —  £>ev.  it  an  Ass,  iL  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  196 
(1631 — 40X  16^  and  betwixt  Pomatum  and  Spanish  Red,  has  a  Complexion 
like  a  Holland  Cheese:  Wychkrlev,  Lovt  in  a  U^ood,  ii.  p.  33.  1676  the 
best  Pomanimsof  fwrtj^;  Skadwell,  KtrfiM^fo,  iii.  p.  49.  1691  SjfianisA 
Wool  and  Pomatums:  Reasons  o/Mr.  Bays,  &*c.,  p.  a6.  ITIS  Gums  and 
Pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain,  |  While  clog'd  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in 
vain :  Pope,  Ra^  0/ Lock,  11.  tag.  1745  the  bishop  washed  his  feet  with  the 
towel,  and  rubbed  them  with  sweet  pomatum;  R.  Pococke,  Trav.,  Pinkerton, 
Vol.  X,  p.  419  ^181  iX  1768  he  produces  his  comb,  his  scissars,  and  pomatum, 
and  sets  it  to  nghts  with  the  dexterity  of  a  professed,^isr»r;  Smollett,  Franct 
A-Z/aEr.™.  Wits.,  Vol.  V.  p.  3o6{i8i7).  ITM  I  have  a  box  of  pomatums 
for  you  from  Madame  de  Boumers :  Hox.  Walpole,  Litters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  474 
(1857).  1809  the  crucifixes,  straw  quadrille  boxes,  powder  and  poinatum 
boxes;  Maty,  Tr.  Rittbeck's  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xvi.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  VI.  p.  ^7. 
1887  It  was  a  ragged  bead,  the  sandy  hair  of  which.. .flattened  down  with 
pomatum,  was  twisted  into  little  semicircular  tails  round  a  flat  face:  Dickens, 
Pickmck,  ch.  xx.  p.  199.  1848  his  toilet-table  was  covered  with  as  many 
pomatums  and  essences  as  ever  were  employed  by  an  old  beauty:  Thackeray, 
Van.  Fair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  23  (1879).  IMS  pomatum-pots:  M.  E.  Braddon, 
Coldtn  Calf,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vL  p.  13a. 

pdmeriuin,  pomoeiinm.  sb. :  Lat. :  a  space  left  free  from 
buildings  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  of 
Roman  towns ;  the  bounds  of  a  city  or  town.  Anglicised  as 
pom{o)erie  by  Holland. 

1600  he  set  out  the  Pomizrie  further.  Pomarium,  accoiding  to  the  Etymo- 
logie  and  litterall  signification  of  the  word  is  as  much  to  say,  as  Postmarium,  or 
the  Atriermure,  that  is,  a  plat  of  ground  behind,  or  without  the  wall:  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  1.  p.  31.  —  well  nere  within  the  Pomcrie  or  compasse  of 
the  dttie :  »$.,  Bk.  v.  p.  314.  1618  The  City  grown  from  wood  to  brick,  your 
Sea-walls  or  Pomerinm  of  your  Island  surveyed;  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  Vol.  X 
if^dbaitCi,  p.  9  (1654}.  ^  1770  behind  the  casue  are  several  portions  of  the  wall 
of  the  pomcerium  which  encompassed  the  dty  at  a  distance:  R.  Chandler, 
Trav.  Asia  Minor^  p.  64. 

ponunade  l± it),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  pommade;  pommada,  pom- 
mado,  as  if  fr.  Sp. :  sb. :  the  act  or  exercise  of  placing  one 
hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  and  vaulting  into  the 
saddle. 

1600  how  oft  he  hath  done  the  whole  or  the  halfe  fommado  in  a  seuen-night 
before :  B.  JoNsoN,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  ii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  198  (1616).  1686  why 

t'other  day  1  was  standing  by  to  see  him  team  to  Vault,  and  instead  of  doing  the 
Pomado  gracefully  as  he  should  have  done... :  D'Urpbv,  Banditti,  i.  p.  6. 

pommelo,  pompelmoose,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  some  forms  at 
least  fr.  Yr.  pampUmousse :  the  shaddock  of  the  East  Indies, 
Citrus  decumana. 

1848  The  Orange,  Lemoii,  Lime,  Shaddock,  Pompelmoose,  Forbidden  Fruit, 
and  Citron,  Indian  miits :  J.  Lihdlsy,  Vef.  Kingd.,  p.  458. 

Pomdna :  Lat. :  the  Roman  goddess  of  fruits. 

1667  So  to  the  sylvan  lodge  |  They  camcL  that  like  Pomona's  arbour  smiled  | 
With  flow'rets  deck'd  and  fragrant  smells :  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  378. 

pompadotir,  sb.:  Fr.,  fr.  {Marquise  de)  Pompadour,  a 
mistress  of  Louis  XV. :  a  shade  of  crimson  or  pink ;  a  kind  of 
bead-dress ;  a  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  by  rolling  it  back 
off  the  forehead  over  a  cushion ;  a  pattern  of  flowered  silk ; 
a  parasol  with  a  long  handle. 

1762  Mr  Clarke  was  dressed  in  pompadour,  with  gold  buttons :  Smollbtt, 
Launc  Greaves,  ch.  xxv.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  240  (1817).  1817  there  appeared 

beneath  the  gray  fox-skin  with  its  scarlet  lining  and  pompadour  knots,  the  lady 
de  Brantefield's  much  venerated  muff;  M.  Edgewortm,  //arrington.ch.  xviu 
Wks..  Vol.  xiii.  p.  i6o(i82sX  1847  their  Pompadour  coau :  Barham, 

tngolds.  Leg.,  p.  415  (1865). 

pompelmoose:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pommelo. 
*pompier,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  fireman. 

1888  Last  night  the  Italian  Opera  House  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  poor 
Severini...tost  his  life,  as  did  several  of  the  fom^iers :  H.  Greville,  Diary, 
p.  120. 

pompon,  Fr.;  pompoon  {x^),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.:  j*.:  an  orna- 
mental tuft,  a  topknot ;  the  colored  tuft  on  a  shako. 


PONS  ASINORUM 

17BS  "how  do  you  like  my  fomfon,  pap*t"...shewiiig  me,  in  the  middle  of 
her  hair,  a  complication  of  shr^is  and  rags  of  velvets,  leathers  and  ribbands, 
stuck  with  false  stones  of  a  thousand  colors,  and  placed  awry:  Lord  Chbstbr- 
PlELD,  in  World,  No.  18,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  l.  p.  134  (1777).  1703  Hang  a 

small  bugle  cap  on,  as  big  as  a  crown,  I  Snout  it  off  wttn  a  flower,  vulga  dirt,  a 
pompoon :  Rtctiftfor  Mod.  Dress,    [F airholt]  1707  Prajr  acquaint  me... 


whether  you  saw  any  woman  trample  her  pompons  under  foot :  Gray,  in  Gray  & 
...    -  ...  .     f.^     .  .    .. 

-•■  59  ('85;, 
'fomfooHS,  the  tonnes,  and  the  diamonds  and  Cntbers:  Basham,  Infolds.  Leg. 


Mason's  Corresfi.,p.  gg  (1853). 

pomfoHs '.  HoR.  WALPOLE,  Letters,  Vol.  111.  p.  59  (1857). 


1707  the  French  ladies  wore  little  towers  for 
1847  The 


p.  4«7  (1865). 

pomposo,  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  a  direction  to  performers  to 
render  a  passage  in  grand  or  dignified  style. 

ponado:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  panade. 

*poncean,  sb. :  Fr.:  a  corn-poppy;  the  bright  red  color  of 
the  corn-poppy. 

'1874  cerise  changes  Vt ponceau:  Ecko,  Dec.  30.    (St.]  1883  It  con- 

sisted of  a  gown  of  rich  ponceau  satin:  J.  Brown,  Horao  Snistciwu,  yd  Ser., 
p.  131.  • 

Ponchinello:  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  Pnnchinello. 

*po]icho,  sb. :  S.  Amer.  Sp. :  a  rug  or  blanket  worn  as  a 
cloak,  by  passing  the  head  through  a  slit  in  the  middle,  in 
S.  America ;  a  similar  cloak  worn  elsewhere. 

1811  The  American  Spaniards  use  it  for  nuttrasses,  for  the  mantifacture  of 
ponckos,  baize,  friezes,  &c :  W.  Walton^  Pemvian  Skeep,  p.  164.         1826  he 


was  dressed   in  a  dirty  poncho — was  dnnking  aquadiente  with  the  Gauchos: 
Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  341.  1840  Poor  Indians,  not  having  anything 

better,  only  pull  a  thread  out  of  their  ponchos,  and  fasten  it  to  the  tree :  C 


Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  iv,  p.  68.  18iM  Rain  cloak...like  the  poncho 

of  South  America:  F.  A.  Ober,  Trav.  in  Mexico,  6v.,  p.  545. 

ponderosity  {j.=.±z.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  potuUrosiU: 
weightiness,  heaviness ;  also,  metaph, ;  also  {.rare),  something 
heavy  (///.  and  metaph.). 

1043  It  causeth  intolerable  payne  wyth  cniell  accidentes,  wyth  great 
ponderosite  or  heuynes :  Traheron,  Tr.  Ki/v'r  Ckimrg.,  fol.  xxviii  t^/t.  1080 
the  most  excellent  makers  of  their  time,  more  peraduenture  respecting  the  fitnesse 
and  ponderositie  of  their  wordes  then  the  true  cadence  or  simphonie :  Puttsn* 
HKVt,^Enf.  Poes.,  ill.  xvi.  p.  185  (1869X  _1646  Crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as 
carrying  in  its  own  bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than  the  space  in  any  water  it 
doth  occupy:  Six  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.  [T.]  bef.  1706  Gold  is  remark- 
able for  its  admirable  ductility  and  ponderosity,  wherein  it  excels  all  other  bodies : 


I.  Ray.   [J.]       1771  if... Kent's  ponderosity  does  not  degenerate  into  filligraine: 

"  ....     cd.  Pain .      —  .         

sing  pyr 
nution  of  the  grand  effect:  J,  Dallawav,  Ois.  Eug.  Arckit.,  p.' 209. 


HOR.  Walpoi-b,  Vertue's  Anted  Painting,  Vol.  iv.  AdvL,  p.  6.    [R.]       1806 
The  numerous  turrets  rising  pyramidally  lessen  the  ponderxisity  without  dimi* 


pondns,  pi.  pondera,  sb. :  Lat :  weight,  tendency  to  fall  or 
to  move  towards  a  centre  of  attraction. 


1682  being  drawn  aside  only  by  the  natural  pondus  of  their  own  oomiptioo : 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Michol's  Str.  Stated.  Divitut.  VoL  x.  p.  370  (1865). 
1684  Our  hearts  will  not  let  any  good  motion  sink  into  tnem,  unless  God  give  a 
pondus  to  his  own  motion :  S.  Ch arnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines, 
Vol.  III.  p.  209  (1865), 

ponent,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ponent  (Cotgr.),='the  west', 
'the  west  wind':  western  (used  attrib.  by  Milton  on  analogy 
of  levant,  q.  v.). 

pongee,  sb.:  tit.  Chin,  name:  soft  unbleached  Chinese 
silk. 

1883  pongee  sunshade:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Goldtn  Calf,  VoL  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  91. 

pongo,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  native  name :  a  large  anthropoid 
ape  of  Borneo ;  any  large  anthropoid  ape. 

1630  the  Babooocs  or  Pongos  of  those  parts:  Purchas,  Pilgrinu,  VoL  l 
Bk.  L  p.  79. 

poniard  {J.—),  poignard,  poinado,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
poignard:  a  dagger,  a  weapon  for  stabbing. 

1086  thrusting  bis  poinado  into  his  fathers  bosome :  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.,  p.  185(1589).  1068  Give  me  thy  poniard ;  you  shall  know,  my  bop,  | 
Your  mother's  baind  shall  right  your  mother's  wrong:  Shaks.,  Tit.  ^nd^  h.  3, 
120.  1091  Both  the  Hargabusier  and  Pykeman  must  weare  a  short  Rapier 

and  a  small  Poinado:  Garrard,  Art  Warre,  p.  7.  —  short  swords  and 
poynaldes :  ^.,p.  129.  1098  and  let  your  poynard  maintain  your  defence, 

thus :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  Us  Hum.,  i.  5,  wks.,  p.  17  (1616).  1098  all 

their  Rapiers,  Poynyardes,  and  other  weapons :  Tr.  J.  y'an  Linsckottiis  Voy.^ 
Bk.  L  VoL  L  p.  18  (1885)1  1600  killed  with  a  poynado  which  hee  had  piiui^ 
in  his  sleeue:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  ill.  p.  490.  bef.  1608  he  hid 

poigniards  separated  in  diuerse  places,  and  did  carefully  marke  the  places  where 
they  were  laid :  North,  {Lives  of  Epamin.,  &'c.,  added  to)  Plut.,  p.  X243  (16x2). 
1608  For  a  keen  poignard  stabs  nim  to  the  heart:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Sartor,  Vocation,  p.  419  (1608X  1776  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  concealed 
each  a  poignard  in  a  myrtle-bough,  and  waited  to  assassinate  the  tyrants:  R. 
Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  102.  1813  And  sorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman 
rue,  I  If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  doke,  I  Could  bUint  the  sabre's  edge, 
or  clear  the  cannon's  smoke  :  BvRON,  Ckildt  Harold,  u  L 

Variants,  16  c.  poinado,  poynald,  poyn{y)ard,  poynado. 
If  c  poigniard,  17,  \%  cc.  poignard. 

*pon8  asindrum,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'the  asses'  bridge'; 
name  of  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  sug- 
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gested  by  the  figtire  and  the  difficalty  which  poor  geometri- 
cians find  in  mastering  it ;  hence,  the  rudiments  of  geometry, 
a  problem  which  is  not  easily  solved  by  persons  who  are  not 
sage  or  learned. 

IMS  this  bridge  was  the  fmu  atiurum  of  the  French ;  the  EnsUsh  Dever 
suffered  them  to  cross  it :  Ford,  HattdU.  Sfain,  Pt.  i.  p.  317.  18S4  he  has 

laid  in  a  store  of  honesty  and  good-humour,  which  are  not  less  likely  to  advance 
him  in  life  than  mere  science  and  language,  than  the  or  £w  pngteHtif  or  thK/OH$ 
atmtntm;  Thackbrav,  Aftwcmiui/Voi  i.  ch.  iii,  p.  33  (1879).  I808  I 

should  say  that  its  [logic's]  moat  frequent  work  was  to  build  a  /mm  asinorutm 
over  charau  which  shrewd  pe<n>le  can  bestride  without  such  a  structure :  O.  W. 
HoLMSS,  Autvc.  Bnak/.  Tabit,  p.  14  (iS8aX  1883  there  is  ihe/mu  tmn»- 

rum,  the  bridge  whereon  young  asses  and  old  fools  come  to  such  terrible  grief: 
F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Itaaa,  ch.  x.  p.  aoo.  1883  The  problem  of  Ufe  is 

the  Poos  Asinonun:  S.  Baring  Gould,  7^"  Htrring,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  soj. 

[In  logic,  the  term  was  in  i6  c.  applied  to  the  conversion 
of  propositions  by  the  aid  of  a  difficult  diagram  for  finding 
middle  terms.] 

ponsway:  Anglo-Ind.    See  paunchway. 

Poiitac(Q),  name  of  a  white  wine  produced  near  Pontacq 
in  S.  France. 

1709  a  very  deep  Pontac:  Addison,  Tatltr,  Feb.  9,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  94 
(1854).  1884  a  beverage  of  pontak  wine,  brandy,  and  gingerbecr :  F.  Bovlb, 
BortUrloHd,  p.  406. 

*pontifez, //.  pontiflces,  .r^. :  Lat.:  lit.  'a  bridge-maker', 
a  member  of  a  college  of  high-priests  in  Ancient  Rome,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  called /<'«/<^.r  maximus, 

1086  the  emperors  called  themselues  Pmttifica:  T.  B.,  TV.  La  Primaud. 
Fr.  Acad.,  p.  633.  1600  C.  Strvilius  the  Prelate  or  Pontifex:  Holland, 

Tr.  Ltvr,  Bk.  xxvii.  p.  630.  1619  the  Father  &  the  Sonne...the  one  PoMlifex, 
twice  Lonsvi,  Dictator,  Marutrr  Equitum,  Quimifcimvir:  Purcmas,  Mkro- 
cnmta,  ch.  Uixi.  p.  705.  1646  the  due  otdenng  of  the  Leap-yrarwas  referred 
onto  the  Pantijices:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptetut.  E*.,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  xiL  p.  i8o(i<S6). 
1678  he  transcended  the  Roman  Panti/Uet  themselves,  and  discovered  their 
Ignorance  as  to  many  points  of  their  Rehgion :  Cudworth,  InttU.  Sjtst.,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  438.  184B  it  is  indeed  a  bridge  and  worthy  of  its  builder  Tnyan — 

a  true  PeMtifix  maximus:  Ford,  Hattdhk.  Sfaiu,  Pt.  i.  p.  518. 

pontiflc&lia,  sb.  fil. :  Late  Lat,  neut.  of  Lat  pontiJUalis, 
= 'pertaining  to  2l  pontifex' :  pontificals;  the  robes  and  or- 
itaments  of  a  pontiff,  bishop,  or  priest.    See  in  pontiflcalibtis. 

pontificalibus:  Late  Lat    See  in  pontificalilras. 

«ponton,  Fr.;  pontoon  i±!L),  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  sb.:  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  used  for  making  a  bridge  of  boats;  a  water- 
tight structure  used  in  raising  sunken  vessels. 
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copper  pontoons:  Wkllincton,  Suf/l.  V€tf.,  VoL  11.  p.  asg  (i8j8X  1838 

SutalUrH,  ch.  15,  p.  a36  (i8a8X 

pood,  pode,  sb.:  Russ.  putf:  a  weight  of  40  Russian 
potmds  or  36  pounds  avoirdupois. 

1098  they  weigh  by  the  Pcdt,  as  bops,  salt,  iron,  lead:  R.  Haklvyt, 
Voyagt$,  Vol.  l.  p.  256.  —  foure  hundreu  podes  of  tried  tallowe:  1^.,  p.  303. 
—  three  pence  a  poods  caryage ;  so  that  fiom  the  Citie  of  Neuogrod  vnto  3*. 
NicMas  road  you  may  haue  wares  caried  for  two  altines.  The  pood  commeth 
vnto  33.  altines  thetunne;  ib,,  p.  360.  1662  ^foudt,  that  is,  forty  pound  of 

Butter:  J.  Davus,  Amhanndort  Trav.,  Bk.  11.  p.  39(1669)1 

'"poodle  {iL  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Pudel :  a  dog  of  a  fancy 
breed  (including  many  varieties),  with  long,  curly  hair. 

1840  you  have  aired  your  poodle  in  the  park:  Thackbray,  Book  of  Snoht. 
ch.  xxxviu    [L.1  1608  the  poodle  and  the  greyhound  are  well  markea 

varieties  of  the  species  Dog:  Whbwell,  Hist.  Scitut.  Idtas,  Vol.  u.  p.  133. 
IL.1 

'*poQJa,  ^b.:  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Skt. puja:  a  religious  rite. 

1836  The  person...now  approached  the  sacred  tree;  and  having  performed 
jHija  to  a  stone  deity  at  its  foot,  proceeded  to  immuffle  himself  from  his  shawls: 
HoCKLBV,  Pandurang  Hart,  ch.  ii.  p.  96.  18S4  the  Gosaeens  would  be  engaged 
in  their  Pooja :  Babco,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xil  p.  348.  1874  annual  pujahs  performed... 
on  behalf  of  the  villaee  community:  Calcutta  Rn.,  No.  117,  p.  195.  [Yule] 
1888  Profiise  expenditure  on...inarTiages,  Pujas,  and  works  of  benevolence: 
Sat.  Ktv.,  VoL  55,  p.  774- 

pool,  ponle,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  "Fr.poule:  the  stakes  at  certain 
^ames  of  skill  or  hazard ;  a  game  played  on  a  billiard-table 
m  which  the  object  of  each  player  is  to  keep  his  own  ball 
out  of  the  pockets  and  to  pocket  the  balls  of  other  players ; 
a  combination  of  interests  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  specu- 
lators on  a  race  or  in  finance. 


and 


1840  He  plays  pool  at  the  billiaid'houses,  and  may  be  seen  engaged  at  cards 
1  dominoes  in  the  forenoon :  Thackkrav,  Book  of  Stubs,  ch.  xxiiL    [L.] 


poolbundy,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind. /«/i^(MiiA;= 'bridge- 
securing':  a  civil  department  in  Bengal,  which  formerly  had 
charge  of  embankments  (/<><'/r,  fr.  Hind. />«/,= 'a  bridge'); 
hence,  an  embankment. 

1786  the  Superintendent  of  Poolbundy  Repairs,  after  an  accurate  and  diligent 
sarvey  of  the  bunds  and  pools...:  In  Burke's  (f'j(r.,vii.  98  (1853X  (Vule]  1810 
the  whole  is  obliged  to  be  preserved  from  inundation  by  an  embankment  called 
the  pool  bandy,  maintained  at  a  very  great  and  regular  expense :  Williamson, 
K^.,  II.  365.    [«*.] 

poongee,  pho(o)ngi,  sb. :  Burm.  phun-gyi,='pcaX  glory': 
a  Buddhist  monk  of  Burma. 

popo,  sb. :  name  of  a  kind  of  jasper,  beads  of  which  are 
used  as  money  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

1819  Dr.  Leyden,  who  writes,  "the  aigris  u  a  stone  of  a  greenish  blue 
colour,  suppo^  to  be  a  spedes  of  jasper,  small  perforated  pieces  of  which, 
valued  at  their  weight  in  gold,  are  used  for  money,  (which  I  never  heard  of,) 
rather  describes  the  popo  bead:  Bowdick,  Mission  to  Askanttt,  Pt.  il  ch.  iv. 
p.  367.  1884  Agery  and  Popo  beads,  jewels  on  the  West  Camt,  would  be 

despised  by  English  chiiaren :  F.  Boylb,  Bordtrland,  p.  314. 

poppau :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  and  Port.    See  papaw. 

populace  {X  —  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yt.pc^ulace :  the  common 
people,  the  many,  the  masses,  the  multitude,  the  mob. 

1073  the  unruly  malice  and  sworde  of  the  raging  populace:  Sir  Th.  Smith, 
in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iil  No.  ccccii.  p.  378  (1846). 

*populii8  vult  ddcipi,  ergo  decipiatnr,  phr. :  Late  Lat : 
the  populace  wishes  to  be  deceived,  therefore  let  it  be  de- 
ceived. 

1604  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  86. 

porcelet  (.2  -  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  iorcelet  (Cotgr.) :  a 
young  hog;  a  wood-louse  (in  full, /<>r«w <fe  5".  Anthoine). 
1601  [See  mnltlpada]. 
porcellana,  sb. :  It  and  Port. :  porcelain. 

1000  he  had  two  vesselles  made  of  the  fine  earth  cauled  PorctUana,  with 
sodden  egges.  Also  four  vessels  of  Porctllana  full  of  wyne  made  of  date  trees; 
R.  Edbn,  Dtcadts,  Sect,  iiu  p.  357  (18S5). 

pore:  Anglo-Ind.    See  par'. 

porgo,  pargo,  sb. :  ?  Sp.:  ?a  porgy,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Pagrus,  a  sea-bream. 

abt.  1060  a  very  good  place  of  fishing  for  Paigoes,  Mullet,  and  Do^e  fishe; 
J.  SrARKB,  y.  Hawking  Sec.  yofgt,  p.  14  (1878)1 
abundance. .. of  porgus,  which  we  call  breames :  R.  Haw 
{  xUL  p.  137  (1878), 
It'ks.,  p.  19s  (1884). 

poropus:  Late  Lat    Seepyropos. 

porphyrogenitus,  pi.  -ti :  Late  Lat :  bom  in  the  porphyry 
chamber  of  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  in  which 
the  children  bom  to  an  emperor  after  his  accession  were 
bora,  the  first  son  so  bom  being  heir  to  the  empire  even  if 
not  the  eldest  son.  Hence,  "bom  in  the  purple"  means  bom 
as  heir  to  empire,  kingdom,  or  g^eat  estate. 

1619  not  in  a  Palace  prepared,  (as  the  Pvr^yrpgtniiihaA  in  Constantinople)... 
but  layd  in  a  Maungtr  I  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  Ixxxi  p.  788. 

porta^o  {^  — )>  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  portage, = '  carriage ', '  trans- 
portation*. 

1.  carriage,  transportation. 

1636    Fiue  hundred  pounds  here  haue  they  sent  by  rae,  |  For  the  easier 

Sortage,  all  in  angel  golcl:  Hbvwood,  /  £dw.  IV.,  Wks.,  i.  89  (Pearson,  1874X 
602  you  may  keepe  an  even  reckoninge  with  your  man  for  the  portage  of  my 
letters:  Evelyn,  Comsf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  339  (1873). 

2.  cargo,  freight ;  baggage. 

1089  The  Muses  bacely  bene  or  bibbe,  I  Or  both,  and  must,  for  why?  | 
'^eirporttgebeggerly:  W.  Warner,  ^ilh**'* 


1098-1&  great 
,  Hawkins,  Vnagt  Soutk  Sea, 
1616  to  booke  for  Porgos,  Mullet :  CArr.  J.  Smith, 


S.  D. 


They  iinde  as  bad  bestoe  as  is  | 
Euglasid,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxviL    [R.] 

3.  carrying  capacity,  burden  of  a  ship  or  boat 

1098  ships,  barke,  pinnesses,  and  all  other  of  whatsoeuer  portage,  bulk^ 
quantitie  or  qualitie  they  may  be :  R.  HAKLtnrr,  Voyages,  VoL  \.  p.  371.    [R.] 

4.  an  intervening  space  in  a  system  of  navigation,  over 
which  vessels,  goo<K,  &c.,  have  to  be  conveyed  by  land- 
carriage. 

portague:  7  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  portngne. 

portamento,  sb. :  It. :  Mus. :  a  gradual  glide  from  one 
note  to  another  without  any  audible  break. 

1776  her  shake  was  good,  and  \Mi*ortameHto  admirably  free  6am  the  nose, 
mouth,  or  throat:  J.  Collibr,  Mus.  Tnrn.^  p.  35.  1889  Madame  Alboni, 

as  usual,  marred  her  efforts  by  excessive  iniduTgence  in  the  portamento  style; 
Atkenaum,  Sept.  14,  p.  361/3. 
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Porte,  st. :  Fr.,  short  for  SnUlme  Porte  (7.  v.) :  the 
government  or  court  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Formerly 
Anglicised  as  port. 

161B  loaie  VizeraofthePort:  Geo.  Sandys,  7Vw.,  p.  4S  (t6uX  1690 

«  passport  from  the  Port  of  the  Grand  Signor :  BrchTj  Tr.  Soavfi  J/ist.  Ctuiu. 
Trtnt,  p.  xcv.  (1676X  1633  the  EnglUk  Nation  in  the  Pfrt,  should  be  free 

from  outrages:  Howkij.,  Letl.,  iii.  xxi.  p.  87  (164s).  171T  he  has  had  the 

good  sense  to  prefer  an  easy,  quiet,  secure  life,  to  all  the  dangerous  honours 
of  the  Porte:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Ltttm,y.  116  (1817).  bef.  178S  all 

Manner  of  Trade  with  the  Port  would  be  interdicted:  K.  North,  Examcn,  in, 
vi.  54,  p,  463  (1740)-  1788  was  sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  Ottoman 
forU:  Gibbon,  Dect.  &•  Fall,  Vol.  xi.  ch.  Ixiv.  p.  457  (1813).  1890  It  was 

governed  by  beys,  and  pashas  of  two  tails,  sent  by  the  Porte :  T.  S.  Huchbs. 
Tmv.  M  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  at.  1830  the  reeencies  have  even  assisted 

the  Porte,  when  unusually  pressed  by  foreign  war:  E.  Blaquikke,  Tr.  Sif. 
Pammti,  p.  363  (and  Ed.X  *18T8  the  intrigues  of  the  Porte:  Lloyd' i  WUy., 
May  19,  p.  6/3.    [St.] 

porte-chaiae,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sedan-chair.    [W.] 

porte-cochtoe,  sb. :  Fr. :  carriage-entrance ;  a  passage 
through  a  building  with  a  gate,  leading  to  an  interior 
entrance. 

1699  All  the  Houses  of  Persons  of  Distinction  are  built  with  Port-ceckm, 
that  is,  wide  Gates  to  drive  in  a  Coach,  and  consequently  have  Courts  within ; 
and  mostly  Rtmises  to  set  them  up :  M.  Listbx,  yaurn.  to  Paris,  p.  8.  1804 
the  darkness  of  their  court-yards  and  forttM  cocnirtM'.  Edin,  Rev.,  Vol.  4,  p.  95. 
1896  The  houses  are  only  one  story  high,  and  all  the  principal  ones  have  a 

tarte  cochtre,  which  enters  a  small  court:  Capt.  Hkad,  Pampas,  p.  65.        1840 
ir  Guy.. .was  seen  to  enter  the  tortt'Cochirt  of  Durham  House:  Barham, 
fngoldt.  Leg.,  p.  178  (1B70).  1843  we  came  to  x pt>rte<«cMre,  leading  into 

a  yard  filled  with  wet  fresh  hay :  Thackeray,  Ir.  Sk.  Bk. ,  p.  257  (1887).  1860 
I  was  awakened  one  night  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the  forte  cochire:  Once  a  Week, 
Oct.  37,  p.  480/a.  1888  the  clatter  of  the  boon  which  notified  the  cimcierge 

of  Na  Quatre-Viogt  dix-huit,  that  Baroo  Giandesella's  Gunily  and  luggage  were 
on  the  point  of  arrival,  and  brought  that  domestic  functionary  to  the  entrance  of 
OKforl-cocklre,  cap  in  hand:  L.  Oliphaht,  Altiora  Ptto,  ch,  iv.  p.  51  (1884)1 

porte-crayon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  holder  for  chalk  or  crayon  (;.v.). 

portefenille,  sb.:  Fr.,  'carry-leaf':  (a)  a  portfolio  (^. v.) ; 
lj>)  a  portfolio  as  the  badge  of  a  minister  of  state,  who  is  the 
head  of  a  department  of  government,  or  as  the  badge  of  an 
ambassador  or  other  responsible  diplomatist. 

a.  1699  He  shewed  his  Porte/eiuUet  in  FoUOk  of  Red  Spanish  Leather  finely 
adorned :  M.  Lister,  Joum.  to  Paris,  p.  9a.  1748  I  hope  you  have  kept  a 
copy;  this  you  should  lay  in  a  forte./euilit\  Lord  Chestbrpield,  Letters. 
Vol.  I.  No.  t35,  p.  287(1774)1  1788  Such  anecdotes. ..have  not  yet  emerged 
into  publicity  from  the  portefeuilles  of  such  garrulous  Brantomes  as  myKlf : 
Hon.  Walpols,  Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  cxaii.  (1857). 

b.  1899  so  our  poor  attacU  suRera,  and  is  obliged  to  bear  the  port/euille 
eul  tMterim:  Lord  Beacohsfield,  young  Duke,  Bk.  11.  ch.  t.  p.  70  (1881). 
1884  the  Duke  of  Orleaiis...u...to  form  a  Goveroinent,  of  which  he  shall  be  the 
chief  without  x  tortefeuilU :  H.  Grevillb,  Diary,  p.  34.  1886  It  was 
not  Napoleon  that  he  was  so  much  attached  to;  it  was  to  him  who  had  the 
forte feuitle:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  369(1845). 

' ^porte-monnaie,  xA :  Fr.,  'carry-money':  a  flat  purse. 

I8M  Mrs.  Mackenzie  briskly  shut  her  porte-monnaie,  and  rose  up  from  table, 
quivering  with  iodignaDt  virtue :  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  11.  en.  xli.  p.  43a 
(•879). 

porte-ToiJC,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  speaking-trumpet 

*portfolio  (JLiiz-X),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  portafogli,'=^^c«trj- 
sheets ' :  (o)  a  case  for  holding  papers,  drawings,  &c. ;  {Jf)  such 
a  case  as  the  badge  of  a  minister  of  state,  who  is  head  of  a 
department ;  the  office  of  such  a  minister  of  state. 

a.  1799  Another  Porto  Folio,  all  of  Ra&ele :  Richari>son,  Statues,  Av., 
m  Italy,  p.  13.  1806  an  huge  port-folio  of  Miss'  or  Master's  early  school 

drawings:  Bbresford,  Miseries,  Vol.  i.  p.  387  (5th  Ed).  1816  Emma  pro- 
duced the  portfolio  containing  her  various  attempu  at  portraits :  J,  Austen, 
Emma,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  37  (X833X  1817  portfolios,  pockets,  and  desks: 

M.  EsGEWORTH,  Harrington,  ch.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  xill.  p.  57  (1835X  18U 

the  valet  was  receiving  parcels,  portmanteaux,  and  port-folios,  from  a  sailor; 
Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macariky,  vol.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  19  (1819)1  1830  his  portfolio 

of  inestimable  paintings  and  nu  cabinet  of  ancient  treasures;  T.  S.  Hughbs, 
Trtai.  in  Sicily,  Vol  i.  ch.  ix,  p.  a68.  bef,  1864  I  keep  my  prinu  an  im- 

broclio,  I  Fifty  in  one  portfolio;  R.  Browning,  Selections,  p.  40  ^1880) 

t.  1883  Mr.  Sargood  enters  the  Cabinet  arithout  portfoUo:  Standard, 
Mar.  9,  p.  5. 

*portico,  J^. :  It.:  "a  porch,  a portall, a  gallerie  or  walking 
place  vnderpropped  with  pillers,  where  men  to  auoide  the 
parching  heate  of  the  sunne  or  the  rayne  do  walke  in  the 
shadow,  they  be  much  more  common  in  Italy  then  in  Eng- 
land" (Florio). 

1606  in  face  of  the  publike  /iasMO,  neere  to  the  shelter  of  the  portico: 
B.  Jonson,  ydp.,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  p.  467  (i<i6X  1610  a  goodly  Portico :  Geo. 

Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  31  (1633).  1644  Before  this  church  stands  a  very  noble 

portico:  Evelyn,  Diarji,  Vol  1.  p.  laa  (187a).  1664  Where  the  sides  had 

ranges  of  Columns,  as  m  those  large  Xystas,  Porticos,  Atrias  and  VestitulA  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans'.  —  Tr.  Frearfs  Parall.  Archit,,  A»c.,  p.  133.  1676 
Six  Attendants  to  the  Elisian  Princes  bring  in  Portico's  of  Arbors,  adom'd  with 
Festoons  and  Garlands,  through  which  the  Princes  and  they  dance ;  Shadwbll, 
P^Kke,  V.  p.  71.  1684  It  brings  you  presently  under  a  Portico,  where  there 
are  fiur  Balconies  rais'd  after  the  fashion  of  the  Country:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's 


PORTRAIT 

Trm>.,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  L  p.  aj.  1711  august  Palaces  and  statdy  Porticoes  ha*c 

grown  under  my  fomuDg  Imagination:  Spectator,  No.  167,  Sept  11,  p.  axs/t 
(Morley).  1190  my  Tuscan  Porticos :  POPE,  Letters,  p.  181  {1737)1  1797 
the  veidant  Portico  of  woods :  J.  Thomson,  Summer,  ijg-i  (1834X  174B  it 

remains  an  absolute  antique  temple,  with  a  portico  on  the  very  strand :  HoR. 
Walpolb,  Z.»«m,  Vol.  i.  p.  368  (1857).  1766  triumphal  arches,  porticoa. 

basilica :  Smollett,  France  «•  Itafy,  xxxL  Wks. ,  VoL  v.  p.  497  (iSij).  1771 
porticos,  colonnades,  and  lotiindas:  —  /fusapk.  CI.,  p.  36/1  (1883)1  1788  the 
portico  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were  planted  with  trees ; 
Gibbon,  Decl.  &•  Fall,  VoL  vii.  ch.  xL  p  146(1813).  1798  lazaroni.. .sleep 

every  niffht  in  summer  under  porticoes,  piazzas,  or... ;  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Univ. 
Geogr.,Wo\.  11.  p.  439  (1796).  1806  the  western  front  of  iheir  churches  had  a 
portico,  or  ambulatory :  JT.  Dallawav,  Obs.  Eng.  Arckit.,  p.  14.  1890  they 
liad...tom  down  his  poruco  for  fire-wood :  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trto).  in  Sicily,  Vol.  n. 
ch.  L  p.  38.  1838  porticoes  or  rather  inclosed  porches : }.  Dallawav,  Disc. 
Arckit.  Eng.,  &v.,  p.  365.  1837  Suppose  that  Jusunian,  when  be  closed 

the  schools  of  Athens,  had  called  on  the  last  few  sages  who  still  haunted  the 
Portico,  and  lingered  round  the  ancient  plane-trees:  Macaulay,  Essays,  p.  403 
(1877V.  *1877  the  beautifiil  antique  peristyle  and  portico  of  the  Palace  of 

Diocletian:  Times,  Dec  10.    (St.] 

*porticii8,  sb. :  Lat. :  portico. 

bef.  1637  Till  the  whole  tree  become  a  porticns,  |  Or  arched  arbour:  B.  Jon- 
son, kfasfues.    [T.l 

*porti&re,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  curtain  or  piece  of  tapestry  hung  at 
a  doorway  or  door,  either  for  use  or  decoration. 


1864  What  frightful  Boucher  and  Lancret  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  leered 

er  the  portieres!  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xxv.  p.  384  (1879). 

1877    It  fell  on  the  ear  of  a  girl  lingering  in  the  picture-gallery  beyond  those 


heavy  velvet  portiirts :  Rita,  Vivienne,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  1884  heavy-folded 

velvet  portiires  at  each  doorway ;  Edgar  Fawcbtt,  Ruikerford,  xiii.  p.  154. 

Portingale,  sb. :  some  fruit  or  sweetmeat  from  Portugal 

1660  pepyns,  and  marmalade,  and  sukett,  comfets,  and  portynggales  and 
dyvers  odor  dyssys :  H.  Macuvn,  Diary,  June  10,  p.  337  (Camd.  Soe.,  1848X 

♦portmanteau  (-^-^-),  Eng.  fr.  Yx.portemanteau;  port- 
mantle,  Eng.  fr.  earlier  Fr.  portemantel:  sb.:  a  case  for 
carrying  clothing  during  journeys;  a  trunk  of  moderate 
dimensions,  esp.  of  leather  or  canvas. 


1679  the  flesh  and  the  portmantle  it  was  wrapt  m :  North,  Tr.  Ptulasrk, 
p.  977  (161a).  1698  Saiict,  a  cloke-bag,  a  male,  a  port-manteawe  ;  Florio. 
1608  where  be  the  masking-suits?  |  Maw.    In  your  loroship's  portmantua :  MlD- 


DLETOH,  Mad  World,  iL  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  377  (1885).  1613  he  lifted  vp  a 
saddle  ctLshion  and  a  Portmantew  £ut  to  it :  T.  Shelton,  "Tr.  Don  Quixote, 
PL  HI.  ch.  ix.  p.  307.  1617  A  souldier  come  out  of  the  "Tower  of  Torracinn, 
and  demaunded  of  euery  man  fiue  baocci,  which  we  paid,  though  it  were  ociely 
due  from  them,  who  had  portmanteaues  with  locks:  F.  Moryson,  /tin.,  Pt  1. 
p.  105.  1693  nu  more  but  one  sute  of  cloathes  to  thy  backe,  and  two  Shirts 

m  ^itY^Port.manteaM•.  Mabbb,  Tr.  Alemaiis  Life  of  Cusman,  Pt.  n.  Bk.  i. 
ch.  viil  p.  76,  1698  the  Marquis. ..came  in  first  with  a  Portmantle  under  bis 
arm:  Howell,  Lett,  ill.  xv,  p.  71  (164s),  bef.  1697  When  the  highways 

^w  thin  with  travellem,  |  Ana  few  portmanteaus  stirring:  Middlbton,  Widow, 
IV.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  196  (iSSjX  1646  we  were  conducted  to  the  Dogana, 

where  our  portmanteaus  were  visited :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol,  i,  p,  303  (187a). 
1660  Colonel  Grey's  portmanteau  opened :  Title.  bef,  1668  a  Groom  of  Sir 

Roger  of  Bois.viih  A  PoruoAatuet  J,  Cleveland.  Xiu/ir/t^ajM^.,  Wks.,  p,  477 
(1687X  1669   I  was  set  on  by  the  way,  by  Piciceroons;  and,  m  spight  of  my 

resistance,  rob'd,  and  my  Portmantue  taken  from  me:  Dryden,  Mock-Astrv^, 
iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  310(1701),  1673   lliey  ride  altogether  upon  mules,  and 

carry  their  Portmanteau's  before  them :  J,  Ray,  youm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  495. 
1696  Come,  pay  the  Waterman,  and  t^e  the  Portmanteau:  Vansruch,  Re. 
lapse,  L  Wks.,  Vol.  i,  p.  13  (1776),  bef  1796  Enter  servant  with  a  pact- 

manteau:   —  Countr.  Ho.,  u.  Wks.,  Vol.  11,  p.  164  (1776),  1760  the 

portmanteau  of  Mr,  Jones  was  too  large  to  be  carried  without  a  horse :  Fielding, 
Tom  youes,  Bk.  viu.  ch.  vi  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p,  446  (1806).  1764  four  or  five 

hundred  Guineas  in  my  Portmanteau :  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  VoL  il  p.  338^ 
1769  he  had  not  time  to  pack  up  any  particulars  in  his  portmanteau :  HOR. 
Walfole,  Letters,  Vol,  iii,  p.  344  (1857).  1763  the  first  being  found  in  one 

of  our  portmanteaus,  when  they  were  examined  at  the  bureau,  cost  me  seventeen 
livres  entree:  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy,  iL  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p,  356  (1817X 
1776  and  then  your  portamento  is  as  round  and  ti^ht  as  a  portmanteau: 
J,  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  99.  1807  In  the  mean  tune,  pack  up  your  port- 
manteau, and  go  and  see  the  world :  Berksford,  Miseries,  Vol.  11.  p.  73  (5th  Ed.l 
1819  He  was  closing  his  portmanteau.  The  things  about  the  floor  disappeared; 
T.  HOPB,  Anast,  VoL  11.  ch.  x.  p,  317  (i8ao).  1896   Mr.  Grey's  London 


,  .  »reys 

mansion  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  portmanteaus,  tninks,  and  traveliin 
Lord  Bbaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  i,  ch.  iL  p.  4  (i88i][  1861 

manteau  and  bag :  C  Rbade,  Hard  Cask,  Vol.  i.  p,  8,         1883  the  usuallong 


mg  c 
Shis 


port' 


table,  on  which  were  piled  boxes,  bags,  portmanteaus :  Frouoe,  Skort  Studies, 
4th  Ser.,  p,  3S1. 

Variants,  i6  c  portmanteavie,  portmantew,  portmanttu, 
17,  1 8  cc.  portmantua. 

Pwto,  sb. :  Fr. :  port  wine. 

1849  a  capon  in  every  platter,  with  some  fountains  of  ale  and  good  Potto: 
Lord  Beaconspielo,  Tancred,  Bk.  1.  ch.  L  p,  5  (18S1). 

portoir,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.),  'a  bearer':  a  branch  of  a  vine, 
which  bears  grapes. 

1601  Set  into  thy  vintage  hardly  and  fall  to  gathering,  when  either  the  vine 
leaves  or  greene  braunches  called  the  Portoirs,  doe  fall  and  rest  upon  the  old 
wood:  Holland,  Tr.  Pttn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  18,  ch.  31,  Vol,  i.  p.  60$. 

^portrait  {m.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  po{u)rtrai{c)i  (Mod.  Fr. 
portrait) :  a  representation  or  delineation  of  any  object  by 
any  process  of  art  (including  photography) ;  esp.  a  hkeness 
of  a  person ;  also,  metaph.  a  full  description,  a  vivid  repre- 
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PORTUGUE 

sentation  in  words.    The  word  portrait  {purtreit)  is  early 
used  as  a  participle, ^'portrayed'. 

ISM  where  thai  nd  pourtnict  |  Of  death  and  dolour  lay:  SfCns.,  F.  Q.,  n. 
i.  39-  1696  What's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot,  |  Presenting  me  a 
scfiednlet  Shaks.,  A/«n:<i.  t/VtH.,  iL  9,  54.  1601  tnere  be  imprinted  tkerein 
the  poartrakts  of  living  creature*:  Holland,  Tr.  PHh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  a,  ch.  3, 
VoL  I,  p.  a.  1646  the  pourtraict  of  a  Lion:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttiui.  Ep., 
Bk.v.  cb.  ' ■     '■■ 


POSTERIOR 
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1648  I  will  consummate  |  Rites  well  begun,  to 
Dit^  and  fire  the  fied  I  Where  the  mans  Portraicts  laid,  t'  annihilate  [  Au  care ; 
Fanshawb,  DitU  6^  jEiuat,  i>.  304-  1660  whose  portraicts,  with  a  land- 

skip  of  the  Table  and  other  neighbouring  mountains,  I  present  the  Reader 


Th.  Hbiibbrt,  Tmv.,  p.  17  (1677). 
Jan.  17.    ISt.] 


*18TT  the  subject  for  a  portrait:  Tima, 


portngne,  portegae,  poitagne,  sb. :  ?  fr.  Fr.  Portugais  -. 
a  gold  coin  of  Portugal,  equivalent  to  about  £4.  14s.  English 
at  highest. 


U9S  Ad  ten  is  eaten  at  one  sup,  and  a  portague  lost  at  one  cast :  J.  Lylt, 
Midast  iL  2.    [C]  16..  great  peeces  of  gold,  such  as  double  pistoles  and 


portugues:  Nashi 
gold  about  theet 
p.  617  (t6i6). 


noted  in  P.  PtniUm,  Introd.,  p.  xxx.    [C]      ~  1610  No 
Ves  I  haue  nfertagtif:  B.  Jonsoh,  AUA.,  l  3,  Wks., 


*po8ada,  si. :  Sp. :  an  inn,  a  tavern. 

1763  The  scene  was  intended  for  the  inside  of  a  Spanish  posada  (or  inn)  for 
the  night :  Cmtrt  and  City  Mar.,  Apr.,  p.  i9a/a.  .  1707  we  are  at  the  Navio 
(Ship)  a  ^ofot/a  kept  by  an  Italian :  Southey,  Lttt.  dur.  Rttid.  I'x  Spain,  p.  4. 
1620  Such  are  the  comforts  of  a  Turkish  han;  which  in  comparison  with  a 
Spanish  venta,  or  a  Sicilian  posada  is  aperfect  paradise  t  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav. 
in  Sicily,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vL  p.  179.  1883  Mine  host... studied  our  passports  in  a 

comer  of  the  posada :  w.  \vnva,Alkambra,  p.  94.  1837  The  Englishman 
was  beginning  to  call  up  one  of  the  servanu  of  the  posada:  C  Mac  Faru^ns, 
Banditti  &•  KoUerz,  p.  151.  1841  if  he  ha.s  dined  at  an  iui  or  resuurant, 

gasthaus,  posada,  albergo,  or  what  not,  invariabl;-  iaserts  into  his  log*book  the 
bill  of  fare:  Tmackkray,  Mite.  Ettaj/t.b^.,^.  375(1885).  1844  an  omelette 
or  a  greasy  olla,  that  they  would  give  us  in  a  posada:  Lord  Bbaconspibld. 
Coningtky,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  i.  p.  115  (i83i).  *187S  In  the  town  every  house  and 

foiada  is  crammed  to  overilawmg:  Timtt,  Oct.  4,  p.  4/5.     [St.] 

*p08e,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  attitude  or  position  of  a  figure  or  of  a 
member  of  a  figure. 

poBenr,/<r«(.  posense,  sb.:  Fr.:  one  who  strikes  attitudes, 
an  affected  person. 

1887  The  Utest  attitudes  in  literature,  art,  and  politica  are  presented  in  a  way 
to  make  fosenn  of  all  torts  either  laugh  or  wmce :  Athtna»m,  Jan.  i,  p.  34/1. 

*p08se,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  use  of  haX.  posse  (pres.  inf.), = 'to  be 
able'.    See  esso,  in  posse. 

1.  power,  possibility,  potentiality.    In  the  last  quot.  the 

*  posse  of  the  universe'  is  a  metaphor  based  on  posse  comi- 
tatus. 

1610  Conuentuall  Reuenewes  in  Pmt  are  all  issues  and  aduantages  arittng 
of  Possessions  not  demised:  frnjiivaaui.  Art  Sun€y,\s.\.^.ia.  bef.  1616 
A  happiness  in  posse,  not  in  esse:  Beau.  &  Fl..,  Eld.  Bro.,  i.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  I. 
p,  4o3(t7ir).  1640  your  grandchild  |  In/currSir:  R.  Bromb,  Anttp.,  v.  3, 
sig.  K  3  t>o.  1643  Things  that  are  in  posse  to  the  sense :  Sir  Th.  Vrown, 

Rel^.  Med,  %  I.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  401  (1853)1  1609  If  the  question  [of  sin] 

be  only  of  ttie^/mw,  and  not  the  a«,  we  sav... :  R.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catkolicks, 
ch.  xxjiix.  p.  383.  1681 — 1708  giving  them  a  bare  posse,  power  to  act  holily : 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  Vol.  vh.  p.  516  (1863). 
1684  Vour  security  at  best  had  been  but  as  good  as  Adains,  who  had  his  posse 
but  not  his  velte :  S.  Charhock,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Dm'nes,  Vol.  lU. 
p.  399  (1865).  1696  He  [God]  has  the  whole  Posu  of  the  universe,  and 

can  raise  it  when  and  for  whatever  purpose  he  will:  D.  Claskson,  Praet. 
Wis.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  478  (1865X 

2.  short  (or  posse  comitatus;  hence,  a  crowd,  a  rabble. 

1710  The>tf»r  is  rais'd,  and  the  Commons  out'thunder  |  New  votes  to  guard 
the  pulpit:  W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  BaL,  Vol.  u.  p.  8o(i86o)l  1763  the  peace- 
officer  arrived  with  his  posse:  Smollbtt,  Lannc.  Greaves,  ch.  v.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 
p.  57(1817).  1^7  Arabbleof  boys  followed  at  the  heels  of  our  horses,  and 

Bye  stout  lads,  detached  from  this  posse,  descended  with  the  most  perfect  tmcoa- 
con  the  dreadful  precipice :  Bbckford,  Italy,  VoL  il  p.  iso  (1834).  1793 

saw  a  larg'e  posse  of  neighbours  who  had  gathered  below;  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of 
Qnal.,  VoL  11.  p.  8a  1819  Already  was  the  posse  hurrying  upstairs,  and 
approaching  my  door:  T.  Hope,  Anasl.,  VoL  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  173  (1830).  IKM  I 
think  we — as  we  have  no  posse,  or  constaUes,  or  the  like — should  order  our  horses : 
Scott,  Redgauntlet,  ch.  vii.  p.  aia  (1886).  1840  The  whole /«m  rush  on- 

wards: Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  108  (1879X  1840  out  came  my  lord,  and 

•  whole  posse  of  them:  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  Mem.,  Vol.  L  ch.  v.  p.  178. 
1884  A  posse  of  chairmen  and  watchmen  found  the  fellow:  Sbelev,  Hot. 
Walpole,  p.  S3. 

*possecomit&tfk8./Ar. :  Mod.  Lat.:  Leg.:  'the  power  of 
the  county',  the  body  of  persons  whom  the  sheriff  can  sum- 
mon to  aid  him  in  maintaining  order  or  enforcing  the  law. 

1638  About  the  midst  of  Michaelmas  term  the  high  sheriff  of  Dorsetshire 
had  order  to  iaise/0xx/  comitains,  to  attack  those  unfencers  of  Gillingham  forest : 
In  Conrt  &•  Timeso/Chas.  I.,  VoL  L  p,  453  (1848).  1688  what  is  there  to 

be  done  more  in  this  Case,  as  it  lies  before  the  Bench,  but  to  award  out  Exe- 
cution upon  the  Posse  Comitatus,  who  arc  presently  to  issue  out  a  Certiorari*. 
Shadwell,  Sjuire  0/  Alsatia,  L  pi  j  (1699).  bef.  1733  He  [the  Sherifr] 

hath  the  posse  Comitatus,  and  may  keep  Order  ifhewilldohisDuty:R.NoRTH, 
Examtn,  iii.  vii.  31,  p.  5i9(i74oX  1771  The  court  of  Kings  Bench  com- 

mands the  Sheriff  to  raise  the  pent  comitoHtt:  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No. 
sliv.  p.  164  (1773).         1806  Her  6>MobtervatioD  is  calculated  to  raise  the /mm 


(1653^  bef.  1660  That  as  you  be  possessors,  J  So  be  yee  successors 

your  predecessors:  Quoted  in  J.  Skelton's  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  417  (1843X 
Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth : 


comita/tu  against  Mr.  Lancaster :  Edtit.  Rev.,  VoL  9,  p.  iSo.  1807  a  ftesh- 
caught  thier  attended  by  his  Posse  Comitatus :  Bbrbsford,  Mutrits,  VoL  11. 
p.  i;;8  (5ih  Ed.).  1817  Were  there  not  magistrates!   Was  there  aalposte 

comitatus^  Was  everything  to  be  performed  by  the  military?  Pari.  Det.,  col. 
1070.  1826  just  about  the  time  that  the  sheriff  and  \a& posse  comitatus  are 

starting  to  meet  my  Lord  the  King's  Justice:  Lord  Bbaconsfibld,  Viv.  Crty, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  viii.  p.  139  (1881).  1840  the  Sheriff  had  better  call  out  the /mm- 

comitatus:  Barhau,  Ingotds.  Leg.,  p.  47  (1879X 

possessor  {z.  j.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  possessour, 
assimilated  to  LaK.  possessor,  noyM.  of  agent  to possidere,'='to 
possess':  a  holder,  an  occupier;  an  owner. 

1477  For  their  wiUull  fals  infidelitie,  |  The  cause  of  goodnes,  possessours 
cannot  be :  T.  Norton,  Ordinall,  ch.  L  in  Ashmole's  Theai.  Cktm.  Brit.,  p.  13 
*"*    "  lu  be  possessors,  I  So  be  yee  successors  j  Vnto 

elton's  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  417  (1843X  1611 

'high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth :  Bible, 
Gen.,  xiv.  19.  1641  rare  paintings.. .of  which  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  the 

possessor:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  17  (1873).  16B8  It  is  not  injustice  to 

take  that  which  none  complains  to  lose,  and  no  man  is  wronged  where  no  man  b 
Possessor:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydriataph.,  cb.  iiL  p.  11  (1686).  1667  and 

thou  profoundest  Hdl  |  Receive  thy  new  possessor:  Milton,  P,  L.,  i.  353. 

possum:  Amer.  Ind.    See  opossnm. 

VOfAfprep. :  Lat. :  'after' ;  generally  used  as  part  of  phrase, 
or  in  composition,  as  in  postdate. 

1084  I  have  added  to  my  rules,  ante  rules,  and  post  rules:  W.  Bathe, 
Introd.  to  Skia  o/Song,  sig.  A  iii  V. 

post  bellnm,  phr. :  Lat,  '  after  the  war' :  used  in  the 
United  States  as  adj.,  in  reference  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 
See  ante  bellnm. 

1883  They  were  swamped  by  the  gorgeous  people  of  the  past  UUum  epoch : 
Standard,  Sept.  17,  p.  5/3. 

post  eqnitem  sedet  fttra  cflra,  phr. :  Lat. :  black  care  sits 
behind  the  horseman.     Hor.,  Od.,  3,  i,  4a    See  atra  cnxa. 
1860  Whvtb  Melvills,  Holmty  Home,  p.  z. 

post  facto:  Late  Lat    See  ex  post  &cto. 

*P08t  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc, /Ar.:  Late  Lat:  'after  this, 
therefore  in  consequence  of  this',  a  statement  of  the  fallacy 
of  inferring  causative  consequence  from  temporal  sequence. 

1839  the  inference  would  not  follow,  except  on  the  principle  at  post  kec,  trrt 
propter  koc:  Bdin.  Rev.,  VoL  50,  p.  73.  1889  We  have  read  the  whole 
statement  vnihout  feeling  convinced  that  "post  hoc"  necessarily  included 
"propter  hoc"  in  this  case:  Atktnaum,  Apr.  13,  p.  46S/1. 

postliminium.    See  postlimlninm. 
post  meridiem,  phr.:  Lat:  'after  noon';  usually  abbre- 
viated to  P.  M. 

*post  mortem,  phr. :  Lat : '  after  death ',  as  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  a  body  to  discover  the  cause  of  death ;  hence, 
used  as  sb.  (with  'examination'  suppressed). 

1743  The  counsel  for  that  lord  made  a  long  deduction  of  evidence  by  offices 
post  mortem,  charters,  pedigrees,  and  divers  matters  of  record:  R.  North, 
Lives  of  Norths,  VoL  i.  p.  133  (18MX  1888  the  interval  between  spasmodic 

and  true  pott  mortem  stiffness:  ToDD,  Cyc.  Anat.  &•  Pkys.,  VoL  x.  p.  806/3. 
1840  The  works  are  no  doubt  very  different  in  their  styles— Mignet's  bebg  a 
kind  of  post  mortem  anatomical  lecture,  which  exhibits  little  more  than  the 
skeleton  of  the  subject :  J.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,t.  p.  13  (i8s7i  1883 
showed  as  the  result  of  a  post-mortem  examination  that  Bcmays  bad  died  from  a 
wound  in  the  extremity  of  the  spinal  marrow:  Standard,  Dec.  6,  p.  5. 

*po8te  restante,/^r.:  Fr.:  'waiting  post',  a  department 
in  a  post-office,  in  which  letters  addressed  accordingly  are 
kept  to  be  called  for. 

1777  Vou  will  address  yoiur  answer  to  this  to  Paris,  Potte  Rettantt:  In 
J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sehuyn  A>  Contemporaritt,  VoL  ill.  p.  330  (1883L  1816  If 
you  write,  address  to  me  here,  pott*  restante'.  BvRON,  in  Moore  s  Lift,  p.  547 
(1875X  18B4  forwarded  a  few  lettets..,which  had  been  lying  at  the  poste 

restante :  Thackeray,  Nevxonus,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  8  (1879X 

posterior  (j.il:u::.\  adj.,  ako  used  as  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Lat 
posterior  (compar.  adj.,  fr.  post,='aIteT'),  or  fr.  Fr.  postirieur. 

\.  adj. :  I.  after,  behind,  in  reference  to  position  or 
motion. 

1637  So  it  is  manifest;  That  where  the  Anteitour  Body  giueth  way,  as  ban 
as  the  Posteriour  commeth  on,  it  maketh  no  Soitex  Bacon,  Nat.  Hitt.,  Cent.  iL 
I  "S- 

L    adj. :  2.    after  (of  time),  later. 

bef.  1670  all  posteriour  Treaties:  J.  Hackbt,  y4i^.  WiOiamt,  Pt.  I.  137, 
p.  135  (1693).  1739  And  now  had  Fame's  posterior  Trumpet  blown,  |  And  all 
the  nations  summon'd  to  the  Throne :  Pope,  Dunciad,  tv.  71. 

II.    sb.:  I.    a  successor,  in//,  posterity. 

O  noble  men,  and  diligent  hertes  and  myndes,  o 
tymes,  these  worthy  men  exyled  ydelnes,  wherby  the^  haue  obuyned  nat  small 


1009  O  noble  men,  and  diligent  hertes  and  myndes,  o  laudable  maners  and 
,  mes,  these  worthy  men  exyled  ydelnes,  wherby  they  haue  obuyned  nat  small 
woishyp  and  great  commodyte  example  and  doctryne  fefte  to  vs  tbeyr  posteryours 
why  b^yn  we  nat  to  vndeistonde  and  perceyue:  J  as.  Lochek,  in  Barclay's 

.s*.>e?y<wft.VoLi • 


.  L  p.  7  (1874). 
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POSTERITY 


II.  sb.:  2.  //.  the  hinder  parts,  the  buttocks ;  hence  the 
phr.  a  posteiloii  {g.  v.)  is  facetiously  used  as  if  meaning  'on 
the  buttocks',  'applied  to  the  buttocks'. 

1638  For  what  be  gaue  me  in  grosse,  I  told  out  by  retayle,  one  \/y  one,  u  a 
matter  much  importinj;  my  poster iort:  Mabbe,  Tr.  AumnHs  Lift  of  Guzman  ^ 
Pt.  1.  Blc  ill  ch.  vii.  p.  334.  1660  I  thought  the  Devil  had  waited  on  my 

Posteriors  correcting  me  for  not  making  more  haste:  R.  Head,  EngL  Rogiu, 
sig.  H  4  r*.  174S   1  never  scourged  a  child  of  my  own,  unless  as  nis  school- 

master, and  then  have  felt  every  stroke  on  my  own  posteriors:  Fielding,  Jos. 
Andrrmt,  ill.  iv.  WVs.,  Vol.  v.  p.  165  (1806).  ITU  over  which  he  was  to  be 

laid,  and  bis  bare  posteriors  heartily  flogged  with  his  own  birch :  Suollstt, 
Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  v.  Wks.,  Vol  l.  p.  18  (1817).  1763  one  of  them  clapped  a 

forze.busb  under  the  tail  of  Gilbert,  who,  feeling  himself  thus  stimulated  a  post*- 
riorit  kicked,  and  plunged  and  capered  in  such  a  manner,  that  Timothy  could 
luu^y  keep  the  saddle;  —  LaMtu,  Greaves^  ch.  ix.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  90  (1817X 
1771  All  of  a  sudden  my  uncle  thrust  up  his  bare  pate,  and  bolted  through  tne 
window  as  nimble  as  a  gra^opper,  having  made  use  of  poor  Win's  posteriors  as 
a  step  to  rise  in  his  ascent ;  —  Humph.  CI. ,  p.  31/x  (1B82).  1806  Being  accele- 
rated in  your  walk  by  the  lively  application  01  a  chairman's  pole  a  posteriori'. 
BBKBsroRD,  Miuriet,  Vol.  L  p.  77  (5th  Ed.). 

II.    sb.:  la.   y^f«A<x»^,  the  latter  end. 

1586  Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  afliection  to  con- 
gratulate the  princess  at  her  pavilion  in  the  postenora  of  this  day,  which  the  rude 
multitude  call  the  afternoon.  Hoi.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir, 
is  liable,  congruent  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  Z.,  v.  1. 

posterity  (.:..i——), J*.:  Eng.  fr.  Yx.  postMti:  a  person's 
descendants  collectively;  all  generations  which  come  after 
any  specified  person  or  generation. 

1681  Tarquine  and  al  bis  posterite  were  exiled  out  of  Rome  fore  euer :  Elyot, 
Gmtmaur,  Bk.  I.  ch,  ii.  Vol.  I.  p.  tS  (1880X  1687  Adam  and  all  his  posterity; 
Iitstii.  0/ XHoH  Man,  jtb  An.,  p.  41  (iSas)-  IBW  call  them  and  their 

posterite  to  the  study  and  scole  of  vertew ;  G.  JovB,  Exp.  Dan. ,  fol.  5  r«.  1D46 
and  these  are  the  thinges  which  from  bite  writers  have  descended  to  there 
fotUnlM-.TT. PolydortVtrgiTs Eng. Hist.,yo\.  I.  p  31(1846).  ISBO  were neuer 
after  subiecte  vnto  hym,  nor  to  none  of  his  posteritie :  Lever,  Sermons,  p.  35 
<i87o).  1668  there  it  aiipeares  whom  Ilauid  appointes  to  be  singen  of  t£e 

Psalmes  in  the  Temple  with  their  posleritye :  J.  Pilkincton,  Con/ut.,tig.  F  vii  r*. 

1669  Of  tiiia  Setfa...the  holy  Fatheis  were  begotten,  whose  posteritie  con- 
tinued, but  the  posteritie  of  Cain  perished  in  the  flood  as  shall  appeere: 
Grafton,  Ckron.,  Pt.  1.  p.  5.  1078  so  shall  you  with  gieat  happinesse 
iccooer  for  the  posteritie  of  your  blood  a  kingdome :  Fbntoh,  Tr.  Ctaceuirdini'$ 
tVart  0/  Italjl,  Bk.  I.  p.  la  (1618).  1691  For  beauty  starved  with  her 
severity  |  Cuts  beauty  00  ftom  all  posterity:  Shaks.,  Rom.,  1.  i,  226.  1663 
And  that  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness ;  among  all  posterities  for  ever- 
more; Bk.  Comm.  Prayer,  Ps.,  cvL  31.  1667  And  thy  request  think  now 
fulfill'd,  that  ask*d  |  How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  bej^,  J  And  what 
before  thy  memory  was  done  I  From  the  beginning,  that  posterity  |  Inform 'd  by 
thee  might  know:  Milton,  A  L„  vii.  638.  1667  a  more  lasting  record  to 
posterity  of  your  munificence :  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol  in.  p.  198  (1872).         bef. 

1670  a  Daughter  of  France,  the  youngest  of  Henry  the  Great's  Posterity,  (for 
she  was  a  Posthuma)  a  Princess  eminendy  adom'd  with  many  Rays  of  Honour : 
J.  Hackbt,  Ahp.  Williams,  i.  21;,  p.  209  (1693).  bef.  1788  Posterity  is  like 
10  want  the  chief  Truths,  of  our  Times :  K.  North,  Examen,  p.  xi,  (1740). 

posticnin,  .r^. :  Lat. :  the  back  part  of  a  building,  the  rear 
faqade  of  abuilding. 

1776  in  the  sculpture  of  the  posticnm  Theseus  is  distinguished  in  the  same 
manner:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  7a.  1830  the  ooliunns... belonged 

either  10  the  posdcum  or  pronaot  of  the  temple :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tntv,  in  Sictfy, 
Vol.  L  ch.  X.  p.  a86. 

*postUlioil  (—  J.  —),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  postilion :  one  who 
rides  post ;  a  driver  who  rides  on  the  near  horse  of  a  pair,  or 
on  the  near  leader  of  a  team  of  four  horses. 

1611  Postilion,  A  Postilion,  Guide,  Postes  boy :  Cotgr.  1680  B.  ,JoN- 

SON,  Masgnes  (Vol  11.),  p.  154  (1640).  1646  They  (letters]  are  those  wmg'd 

pottUlims  that  can  flie:  TAoyiKLL,Lett.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  2  r*.  1647  Seest 
thou  yon  Star  of  such  excelling  hew,  I  The  Suns  Postillion  t  F  anshawb,  Tr.  Pastor 
Fido,  i.  I,  p.  11.  1661  the  coachman  forced  out  of  his  box,  and  the  postillion 
mortally  wounded:  Eyelvn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  431  (187a),  1768  Strrnb, 

Sentiment.  Joum.,  Wks.,  p.  412  (1839X 

postUmininin,  sb. :  Lat.,  lit.  'goin^r  behind  the  threshold': 
the  restoration  of  a  Roman  to  civil  rights  on  his  return  from 
captivity  or  banishment ;  \\tM.^ generally,  the  right  to  resume 
possession  and  property  upon  returning  from  a  foreign 
country. 

1611  being,  as  so  said,  called  in  question,  post-limmio  (abl.],  for  the  powder 
treason :  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &»  Times  0/  fat.  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  146  (184B). 
1669  At  my  postliminium,  all  my  hope  and  ambition  was  to  exchange  a  shillmg 
for  three  groau:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  319  (187A  bef  1670  His 

seal  and  unremovable  Pertinacy,  not  to  cope  with  the  Spaniard  in  any  Propo* 
sitioo,  unless  the  Prince  Elector  might  be  brought  into  his  own  Land  a^dn  with 
an  honorable  Post  liminium,  did  enter  inwardly,  and  into  the  Marrow  of  all 
pitUul  Affecttens :  J.  Hacket,  Aip.  Williams,  Pt.  i.  18s,  p.  i8o(i«93).  1809 
ue  amnestied  ein!grants...enjoy...but  little  of  the  benefits  ^  post  limisisnm: 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  p.  440. 

postscriptnin,^/.  postscripta,  J^.:  Late  Lat.:  something 

written  as  an  adciition  to  a  writing  or  letter,  a  postscript. 

bef.  1S48  Post  scripia:  Rich.  Pace,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  1. 
No.  IxxL  p.  179  (1846).  1098  Postscriptum ;  R.  H akluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  i. 
sig.  •*  a  *•. 


POTATO 

poetnl&tmn,  pi.  postnl&ta,  sb.:  Lat.,  'a  demand',  'a 
request ' :  a  postulate,  an  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  an 
operation  «r  construction ;  a  condition  laid  down  as  a  prac; 
tical  basis  for  the  production  of  a  specified  result. 

[1646  we  shall  labour  to  induce  not  from  Postulates  and  entreated  Maxima 
but  undeniable  Principles  declared  in  Holy  Scripture :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud. 
Ep.,  Bk.  VI.  ch.  vi.  p.  344  (1686X1  1663   In  the  very  same  manner,  Nature 

has  some  Postulata:  N.  Culverwel,  Light  of  Nature,  ch.  vii.  p  55.  1604 
one  of  those  many  Postulata.  Assertions  talcen  for  granted :  K.  Whitlock, 
Zootomia,  p.  484.  bef.  1670  He  bad  observ'd  when  he  was  an  Auditor  at  the 
former  Conflict,  that  if  divers  of  the  Jesuits  Postulata  were  yielded  to  him,  {datit, 
non  concessis)  that  the  Church  of  England,  repurging  it  self  from  the  super- 
injected  Errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  stand  inculpable :  J.  Haceet,  A^. 
Williams,  Pl  i.  178,  p.  173  (1693X  1704  These  Postulata  being  admitted: 

Swift,  Tate  of  a  Tub,  p.  60  (2nd  Ed.X  1786  I  ask  but  \Mm  postulata,  which 
I  think  cannot  be  denied  me;  and  then  myproposal  demonstrates  its  own  utility... 
my  first  postulatum :  Lord  Chesterfield,  m  Fifths  journal.  No.  376,  Misc. 
Wka ,  Vol.  I.  p.  4  (1777X  1767  (I]  have  not  postulatas  enough,  not  only  to 

found  any  opmion,  but  even  to  form  conjectures  upon :  —  Letters,  Vol.  II.  Mo. 
99*  p.  394  (y74X  1767  it  was  built  upon  one  of  the  most  concessible/iw/»iitte 
m  nature:  STERNE,  Trist.Skand.,  ix.  xxiii.  Wks.,  p.  38o(i839X  1779  the 

first  postulatum  of^  opposition  being,  that  Sandwich  should  go :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's 
Geo.  Selwyn  &•  Contemporaries,  VoL  iv.  p.  3^4  (1882X  1804  and  employ 

a  postulatum  which  he  has  never  admitted  mto  the  fifth  book :  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  4,  p.  966. 

postnre  {-!■—),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Tx. posture:  attitude,  position, 
situation. 

bef.  1588  In  another  table  was  Atalanta,  the  posture  of  whose  Umba  was  so 
lively  expressed,  that  if  the  eyes  were  only  judges,  as  they  be  the  only  seen,  one 
would  haveswomthevery  picture  had  run:  Sidney,  .<4rradi!M,  Bk.  I.  [R.]  1601 
The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown:  Shaks.,  7ii/.  Caes.,  v.  i,  33. 
1638  He  walkes  much  alone  in  the  Posture  of  Meditation :  J.  Earlb,  .^tcrvcMM., 
Char.  33,  sig.  F  5.  1640  he  thrice  congied  after  his  ascent  |  With  posture 

changed  from  th'  East  to  th'  Occident:  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  11.  63,  p.  33  (1647X 
1646  the  posture  of  standing:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  111.  co.  L  p.  84 
(1686X  1664  they  [the  stones]  lie  in  such  variety  of  postures :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  1.  p.  310  (1873X  1667  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn  I  T'  adore  tne 
conqueror!  Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  322.  1686   They  tyed  them  as  they  do 

Criminals,  put  to  the  question;  and  in  this  posture...:  Acct.  Perstc.  of  Protest, 
in  France,  p.  20.  1711  this  new  Posture  of  Afiiurs:  Spectator^  No.  49, 

Apr.  26,  p.  81/3  (MorieyX  beC  1788  another  Man,  with  a  Pen  in  bis  Hand, 

in  a  Posture  oif  writing :  R.  North,  Examen,  l  iii.  90,  p.  185  (1740). 

*pot  an  tva,phr. :  Fr.,  'pot  on  the  fire':  a  mess  of  broth 
and  the  boiled  meat  from  which  the  broth  is  made. 


Idler  in  France,  Vol.  i.  p.  32.  *1877  tha/«><-aK;^»for  the  French-man: 

EcAo,  Jan.  35,  p.  2.    [St.] 

potable  (ji  —  -),  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx. potable : 
fit  to  drink,  drinkable,  liquid ;  a  liquid  fit  to  drink. 

1597   thou  best  of  gold  art  worst  of  gokl :  |  Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more 

Srecious  I  Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable:  Shaks.,  //  Hen,  IV.,  iv.  5,  i6> 
601    water  which   is  found  in  dey  £roimds..,is  alwaies  sweet  and  poteble: 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  31,  ch.  3.  Vol.  11.  p.  ^09.  1631  it  [a  letter} 

becamei..of  more  vertue  then  Potable  Gold,  or  the  Elixir  of  Ambar,  for  it  wrought 
a  sudden  cure  upon  me:  HoWBLL,  ^r//.,  l.xxxi.  p.  61  (1645)1  1667, 


vhen  solar  beams  |  Parch 
thirsty  human  veins,  the  daiuask'd  meads,  |  Uoforc'd,  display  ten  thousand  ppintyl 
~  -■         -    I.    [It] 


run  I  Potable  gold:  Milton,  P.  L.,  in.  608.       1708 

ty  human  veins,  the  daiuask'd  meads,  |  Uo 
flowers  I  Useful  in  potables:  Philips,  Cidtr,  Bk.  1 

*IK>taC0|  sb. :  Fr. :  broth,  soup.  Early  Anglicised  as 
pottage  {J.  z.). 

1670  eat  nothing  but  Potages,  Fricases,  and  Ragusts,  your  Champinions. 
Coxcombs  and  Pallats,  your  Andoilles,  your  Lange  de  porceau,  your  Bisks  and 
your  Olio's :  Shadwbll,  Sull.  Lovers,  v.  p.  71.  1691  Sot^s  and  Fricasies, 
Ragou's,  Pottage,  J  Which  like  to  Spur^  do  Nature  urge  to  Rage :  Satyr  agst. 
French,  p.  16.  1699  potage  maigre  ('made  with  vegetables  mly '];  Evblyn, 
Acttaria,  sig.  P  4  V.  1838  The  potagt,  with  another  small  dish  or  two, 

were  equally  well  ananged :  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  30  (t886X 

potager,  .r^. :  Fr.:  a  kitchen-garden. 

1669  The  gardens  were  well  undeistood,  I  mean  the  potageri  Eyblym, 
Diary,  Vol.  II.  p.  47  (1873X  1699  I  content  my  self  then  with  an  HnnMe 

Cottage^  and  a  Simple  Potagere,  Appendant  to  the  Calendar:  —  Aeetaria, 
Pref.,  sig.  a  7  ro. 

potagerie,  sb, :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  herbs,  a  kitchen-garden. 

1768  close  to  the  house,  on  one  side,  was  Apotagerie  of  an  acre  and  a  half, 
fiill  of  every  thing  which  could  make  plenty  in  a  French  peasant's  house :  Sterns, 
Sentiment,  foum.,  Wks.,  p.  471  (1839). 

potail:  Anglo-Ind.    SeepateL 
potargo:  It    See  botaigo. 

potasslam,  f^. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Eng./i)/-ArA :  the  light,  white 
metal,  of  which  potash  is  the  carbonate. 

^potato  (.-ii.=.\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  batata,  patata:  the 
sweet  potato,  the  root  of  Batatas  edulis,  Nat  Order  Convol- 
vulaceae ;  hence,  the  tuber  of  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  or  the 
plant  itself.    See  batata. 

1089  hens,  nuts  called  cocos,  patatas,  and  other  thing**  of  that  iland: 
R.  Parke,  Tr.  Afendota's  Hut.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  255  (1854X  1600  a  kind 
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of  gniae  called  Main,  Poiaio  rootes,  and  sundry  other  fruits  naturally  growing 
■here:  R.  Hakluvt,  Vnaftt,  Vol  ill.  p.  175.  1600  Millet,  Rice,  Pouios: 
foHN  Port,  Tr.  Lees  Hut.  A/r.,  Introd.,  p.  49.  1807  bringini;  vi  many 

kindes  of  sundry  fruites,  as  Pines,  Potatoes,  Plantons,  Tobacco,  and  other  fruits; 
CArr.  J.  SuiTH,  Wki.,  p.  IviiL  (1884X  1623  I  set  500  small  poata  rootes  in 
a  garden ;  R.  Cocks,  Dimry,  Vol.  ii.  p.  59  (1883X  16M  In  this  ship  was 

bnughi  (10  Bermudas  i6>3]  the  first  Potau  roou:  Capt.  J.  SuiTH,  Wkt.,  p.  645 
UWi).  1635  Limons,  Bannanas,  Backomen,  Potatoes,  Indianias,  Millia, 

Mais,  Rice,  Manuretie,  Hens,  Egges:  Purchas,  PUerimt,  Vol.  it.  BIc  viL 
p  940.  1637  Trial!  would  bee  made  of  the  like  Brew  with  Pctado  RcoU,  or 

B*rr  RotU,  at  the  Pith  of  Artichaalus,  which  are  nourishing  Meats :  Bacon, 
SiU.  Hut.,  Cent.  i.  f  47.  1630  a  pie  |  Of  marrow-bones,  Pouios  and 

Eringos :  M  ASSINCBR,  Picturt,  iv.  a,  sig.  Kir",  1630  Spanish  Potatoes 

aie  accounted  dainty:  John  Taylor,  if^ks.,  sig.  L  s  ro/i,  1686  Plantans, 

PSne-Apples,  Putlaio,  and  Cassadra  Roots :  I.  b.,  i4  britf  and ptrftct  Journal 
rff  taU  Pncttd.  t/y  Enr.  A  rmy  iny'  Iv.  Indits,  p.  19.  1688  roast  a 

Poiado...any  Potado  root:  MuFrar,  Htalth't  Imtrav.,  p.  2s8.  1664  plant 

Pgtatots  in  your  worst  Ground ;  Evelyn,  KiU.  Hort.,  p.  19a  (1799).  1680 

Then  yirmictlli.  Potato  and  TartonfUfy,  and  flatulent  Roots  to  stir  up  and  to 
enaUe  Appetite :  Shadwkll,  Warn.  Captain,  i.  p.  5.  1789  On  the  um- 

bngeous  hills  the^r  plant  a  great  many  roots,  as  potatoes  and  colocasia,  which 
serve  to  feed  their  domestics:  Tr.  AJaiuon's  Vof.  SntpU,  b^.,  Pinkerton, 
VoL  XVI.  p  67a  (1814).  1780  parsley,  spinach,  turnips,  patientia,  potatoes, 

aad  some  other  roots  and  vegetables :  Tr.  Von  TniFi  Lttt.  on  Icrland,  p.  at 
{snd  Ed.X  1S09  a  woman  empties  a  dish  oX potato*  parings  on  your  heaa: 

Maty,  Tr.  RitditcKt  Trav.  Gtrm.,  Let.  xlvii.  Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p  17a. 
1818  bow  could  you  be  such  a  potatoe?  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  VoL  in.  p.  154 
(1833X  1848  In  the  midst  of  bananas,  orange,  cocoa-nut,  and  bread-fruit  trees, 
spots  ate  cleared  where  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  u>e  sugar-cane,  and  pine-apples,  are 
oiltiTated :  C  Darwin,  Jomm.  BtagU,  ch.  xviiL  p.  403, 

pdt&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  pdtare,=>'to  drink':  a 
drinker,  a  toper. 

1884—47  Bamabee,  the  illustrioiis  potator,  saw  there  the  most  unbecoming 
sight  that  he  met  with  in  all  his  travels:  Southby,  Doctor,  ch.  zliv.    [Davies] 

poteen,  potheen,  sb.:  Ir.  poittn,='^  small  pot':  Irish 
wUskey  made  in  small,  often  illicit,  stills. 

1818  every  man  to  disiiU  bis  own  totun :  Lady  Morgan,  PL  Macartkjt, 
VoL  IL  ch.  iii.  p.  138  (1819X  bef.  1848  His  nose  it  is  a  coral  to  the  view,  | 

Well  nourish'd  with  Pierian  potheen :  Hood,  Iriih  Scioolmasttr.    [Davies) 

potentia,  si. :  Lat., '  power ' :  potentiality.    See  posse. 

1601  No  compleat  head  in  um  but  only  in  potential  A.  C,  Ansm.  to  Lot, 
of  a  Janited  Gtnt,,  p.  a6.  1610  The  «g...is  a  chicken  in  potentia: 

B.  JOHSON,  y4ArA.,  ik  3,  Wks.,  p.  616(1616).  1616  But  these  last  are  rather 
poUntit  than  actu :  J.  Chahbbrlain,  in  Court  A*  Timet  of  Jot.  I.,  VoL  i. 
p  413  (1848X  1639   He  (Christ]  was  once  sacrificed  m  act,  always  in 

potentia,  in  effect  and  nUidity  to  save :  T.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol  iii. 
p.  906  (1863X  1680  They  are  in  potentia,  in  a  possibility  to  be  other  things 

dian  they  are :  Sibbis,  »%>.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  11.  p.  381  (i86aX  1674  Gods 
tor*  Eaene*  must  be  forthwith  or  actu,  but  his  mrlatting  Etienee. ..tnuan  be 
foitlKaming  or  iapottntiA:  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and Stlv.,f,  17.  1683  they 
were  hot  agents  in  potentia :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand. 
Ditmei,  VoL  vii.  p.  3a  (1863). 

potichoinanie,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  decoration  of  a  glass  vessel 
with  designs  painted  on  paper  or  linen  and  cut  out,  the 
spaces  left  being  varnished  or  painted  over. 

*pot-poarTi,.f^. :  Fr.,  'putrid  pot':  a  dish  of  various  kinds 
of  meat  and  vegetables ;  a  jar  containing  dried  petals  of 
roses  or  other  fragrant  flowers  mixed  with  spices  ;  a  medley. 
See  olla  podilda. 

1764  I  did  not  send  you  any  more  orange  flowers.. .but  1  had  made  a  vast 
pot-pourri,  from  whence  you  shall  have  as  much  as  you  please :  Hor.  Walpols, 
Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  173  (t8s7).  hef.  1849  It  makes  an  offensive  medley,  and 
Diigfat  be  called  a  Pot-pourri,  which  is  a  pot-full  of  all  kinds  of  flowers :  In 
Southe/s  Com.  //.  Sk.,  tst  Ser.,  p.  309/3  (1849).  1868  adorned  by  a  Uue 

china  jar,  61led  with  pot-pourri:  Lord  Lvtton,  Caxttniana,  VoL  11.  Ess.  aa, 
p  94.  1883  Thcy...sniffed  at  the  stale  >«/./M>m°  in  old  cradde  vases:  M.  E. 
Braddon,  GoU*n  Ca(f,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  loa. 

potshaugh,  potshaw:  Anglo-Ind.    See  padishah. 

potta(h),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  putta :  a  title-deed  or 
other  document  confirming  rights  in  land  or  in  house- 
property. 

17T6  he  also  prodnced  the  potta  of  the  house,  and  gave  the  cancelled  bond 
and  the  potta  into  tne  hands  of  Gimgahissen;  Trial 0/ Nsmdocomar^th.  1884 
the  Pottah  for  the  village  of  ChUtra  shall  soon  be  given  thee :  Bahoc,  VoL  1. 
ch.  xviiL  p  318. 

«««  vTta,  phr.:  Glc:  'where  I  may  stand',  a  standing- 
place. 

1847  she  perhaps  might  reap  the  applause  of  Great,  I  Who  learns  the  one  pou 
STO  whence  aLfter-lundsJ  May  move  the  world,  tbo'  she  herself  efliect  |  But  little ; 
Tennyson,  Prtnc.,  UL  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  83  (1886):  1866  accustomed  to 

awve  the  world  with  no  voti  ori*  but  his  own  two  feet :  J.  R.  Lowbll,  Bigtaw 
Papers,  Introd.  (HalifaxX 

poude:  Russ.    See  pood. 

poadr^^m.  pondr6e, >)<tf/. :  Fr.:  powdered. 

1836  a  little  old  odd-looking  man^  with  a  poudr^  head,  and  dressed  in  a 
costume  in  which  the  glories  of  the  vieille  cour  seemed  to  retire  with  reluctance : 
Lord  Bbacomspislo,  Viv.  Gny,  Bk.  v.  ch.  vi  p.  >9s  (tSSi). 
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*pon^**.:  Fr.:  a  puff. 

1817  there  was  sometimes  a  fly-cap,  or  a  wing-cap,  or  a  pou/:  M.  EoGB- 
worth,  Harrington,  ch.  xiil  Wks.,  VoL  xiii.  p  173  (iSsjX  '1874  At  the 

hock  the  poujf  is  rcpbced  by  the  skirt  being  cloaely  drawn  together  a  little 
distance  below  the  waist:  Echo,  Dec  30.    [Sl]  1888  require  in  either  caae 

only  the  usual  garnish  of  frills  at  the  bottom  and  lhe,^v«^^tw  of  pou/  and  looae 
breadth  behind;  Daify  Ttltgraph,  Jan,  18,  p.  a. 

pouja(h):  Anglo-Ind.    See  pooja. 
*poalain,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  bubo  (?.  v.). 

1681  the  French  youth...their  Chancm  and  Poulaint:  A.  Marvrll,  Mite., 
p.  58. 

ponlarde,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  fat  pullet. 

1848   ilMpcutanlet  be  roasted :  Lord  Lytton,  Harold,  Bk.  vt.  ch.  vi 
P-  S37/1  (atd  Ed.X  1860  The  French  poultry  is  the  best  b  the  work! :  no 

game  can  excel  a  capon,  or  a  well  fed  ponlarde :  Once  a  Week,  Jan.  98,  p.  94/t. 

poule:  Fr.    SeepooL 

ponlpe,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  cuttle-fish,  an  octopns  (?. v.).    Also, 
attrib.    Anglicised  as /OKi^. 

1601   The  Poulpe-fish  or  Pour-cnttell :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  32, 
ch.  a.  Vol.  II.  p.  437. 

*poalt-de-soi,  pon-de-soie,  sb. :  Fr. :  padoasoy  (^.  v.). 

1880  Robe  of  while  poult  de  soie :  Harper' t  Mag.,  VoL  1.  p.  387. 

poultro(u)n:  Eng.fr.  Fr.    See  poltroon. 

*ponT  encotirager  les  antres,  phr. :  Fr. :  to  encourage  the 
others. 


1804  However,  as  it  is,  the  destmction  of  the  band  b  complete,  but  I  wished 
to  hang  some  of  their  chiefs, /oxr  encourager  let  autm:  Wbllington,  Ditp., 
VoL  II.  p.  1033  (1844).  1848  the  traveller  who  is  unprovided  altogether  with 
cash  is  ceoerally  made  a  severe  example  of  pour  encourager  let  autrtt :  Ford, 
Handih.  Spain,  Pt  L  p.  40.  1887  If  we  do  not  nowadays  shoot  an  admiral 

"pour  encourager  les  autres,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  science  in  the  navy  is  not 
encouraged  on  much  more  rational  principles :  Athentrum,  Dec  94,  p.  8&1/3. 

«ponT  passer  le  temps,  phr. :  Fr. :  to  pass  the  time. 

1696  some  little  inconsiderable  questions  pour  patter  le  tempt :  Otway, 
Sonldiert  Fortune,  L  p.  3.  1838  although  he  admitted  he  read  them><wr 

patter  le  tempt,  yet...it  was  not  without  execratug  the  tendency :  Scott,  Quent. 
Z>»r.,  Pref.,  p.  34 (1886).  1877  went  to  theKursaal,>(>«r/iiurr  &&>^: 

C  Reads,  U^omau  Hater,  ch.  xx.  p.  338  (1883)1 

pour  prendre  cong^  pAr. :  Fr. :  'to  take  leave'.  Often 
abbreviated  to  p.  p.  c.  (f,  v.). 

1840  It  were  folly  to  sUy  Pour  prendre  congl,  |  I  shall...e'en  run  away  I 
Barham,  tngoldt.  Leg.,  p.  144  (186;).  1879  He  called  on  Ferrey  and  myself 
in  London  " pour  prendre  congi" :  Sir  G.  Scott,  RecoUecliont,  ch.  iii.  p.  163. 

pour  rlre, phr. :  Yt. :  'for  laughing',  absurd,  comic 

1884  the  author  of  a  motion  admits  that  it  is  only  a  motion  pour  rire:  Sat. 
Rev.,  p  563/3.  1888  Mr.  Croston  has  proved  himself  an  antiquary  >nir  rire, 
and  has  contributed,  if  not  to  "  the  gaiety  of  nations,"  at  least  to  the  metriioent 
of  students :  AtheMtum,  May  13,  p.  6oc^ 

*ponrboiie^  sb. :  Fr. :  drink-money.    See  baksheesh. 

1839  Scott,  PauTt  Letters,  p.  935.  1860  two  francs  for  a  cab  there, 

and  the  same  back,  not  mcluding  ihepourioirt:  Once  a  Weeh,  Feb.  11,  p  isa/x 

*I>ouri>arIer,  sb, :  Yx.i  a  parley ;  a  preliminary  conference 
or  consultation  about  a  diplomatic  negotiation. 

1833  sent  her  to  fetch  the  Princess  back,  which  after  nuuiy/<n»;^iSrr»  and 
the  intervention  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex. ..was  accomplished  at  two  in 

.  continue  a  long  time 
pmnt:  Standard,  No.  18,464, 

P-5/4- 

pourquoi,  adv.,  also  used  as  sb. :  Fr. :  wherefore ;  a  cause, 
a  reason. 

1884  The  circumstance  of  a  Saheb's  holding  converse  with  an  ayah...was 
enough  to  set  this  hurkaru's  wit  working  to  ascertain  the  pourquoi:  Baiot, 
VoL  II.  ch.  X.  p.  197. 

pourtraict:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  portrait. 

pavtito,pi.  voreri,/em.  povera,//.  povere,  eu/J.  and  sb.: 
It. :  poor ;  a  poor  person. 

1816  the  Marchesa...arrived  at  last  at  the  recollection  of  her  povero  snb> 
lieutenant :  Byron,  in  Moan's  Li/e,  p.  in  (1875).  1813  In  entering  a 

church,  in  health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  hie,  to  step  through  these  *poveri '  is  no 
bad  preparation :  Sir  C.  Bbll,  Bxprestion,  p.  119  note  (1847X 

pow(w)ow,  paw(w}aw,  paw(w}ow,  sb, :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a 
native  N.  American  priest,  a  medicine-man ;  a  public  cele- 
bration for  the  cure  of  disease,  or  to  bring  luck  to  an  ex- 
pedition ;  hence,  any  noisy,  profitless  assembly. 

1634  their  Pow.wows  betaking  themselves  to  their  exorcismes  and  necro- 
manticke  channes :  W.  Wood,  New  Englaud't  Protp.,  p  83.  1684  The 

Powwaw  said  that  Benjamin  Wait  and  another  man  was  coming:  I.  Mather, 
Remark.  Provid.,  p  3^  (18)^6).  1769  This  ceremony  has  some  analogy  to  the 
/'otvuKisuoftbe north  Amencan  Indians:  E.  Bavcrott,  Ess.  Hat. Hist.  Guianes, 
p.  313. 


tne  inierveniion  01  tne  LniKes  01  rorK  ana  aussex...was  acoomf 
the  morning:  Greville  Memoirs,  VoL  il  ch.  xviiL  p.  330  (1875X 
ceive  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  itit  pourparlers  nuty  contii 
before  the  two  Governments  come  to  the  crucial  pmnt:  Standi 
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POYNADO 


poynado,poynalde,  poynard,  poynyard(e):  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.    See  poniard. 

*pozz(n)olaiia,  si.:  It:  a  volcanic  ash  used  in  making 
hydraulic  cements. 

1793   the  two  substances  of  so  much  ooniequeuce  in  wmter  building ;  vis. 
Tamu  and  PuMtalana:  Smbaton,  EJdytloiu  LighOunat,  |  loi.  1818  a 

yellowish  alluvial  formation  lescmbling  the  tuffa*  or  puizuolana  of  Iceland: 
E.  Henderson,  Ictland,  VoL  li.  p.  lai. 

jiraam,  sb. :  Du. :  a  flat-bottomed  lighter. 

1797  Pram:  Encyc,  Brit.  1813  Thu  unexpected  renewal  of  her  fire 

made  the  Elephant  and  Glatton  renew  theirs,  till  she  was  not  only  silenced,  but 
nearly  every  man  in  the  praams,  ahead  and  astern  of  her,  was  killed :  Southby, 
Neltm,  Vol  11.  p.  133. 

practician  {,±  ±  _ ),  ib. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  fracticien :  a 
practitioner ;  a  person  who  acts  (opposed  to  a  theorist). 

1868  Many  practiciens,  when  they  wyll  gylte  anye  wooda:  W.  Warde,  Tr. 
AUuUt  Ster.,  Ft  I.  foL  118  r<>. 

'"prado,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  meadow ;  a  public  walk  or  drive,  a 
park. 

16S3  went  to  ihe/'nu^),  a  place  hard  by  of  purpose  to  take  the  aire:  Howell, 
J>//.,  IIL  xvi.  p.  72  (164s).  1657  1  have  not  passed  a  fair  eveninz  in  the 

PratU  [Fr.  fr.  Sp.],  but  I  have  wished  him  there :  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett.  ofVoiturt, 
No.  30,  Vol.  1.  p.  58.  bef.  1670  that  he  would  permit  all  to  his  own  Asking, 


.6S1  if  in  a  precipe  brought  against  the  hnsband,  hee  plead  misnomer :  Tr. 
\M  Pn/.  Boakt,  ch.  v.  i  381,  p.  165  (164a).  1887  "The  writ.  Sir,  which 
mences  the  action,"  continued  Dodson,     was  issued  regularly.    Mr.  Fogg, 


as  he  did  express  it  at  their  Meeting  in  the  Prada:  J.  Hacket,  Ah».  Williams, 
Pt  I.  z86,  p.  181  (1693).  1709  If  a  Lady  be  new<married,  and  longs^  shew 
her  Equipage,  no  place  so  proper  as  the  Prado'.  Mrs.  Manlbv,  Nm  Atal., 
Vol.  I.  p.  163  (md  Ed.).  181S  the  Praiie,  a  name  iamiliar  to  all,  is  the  Hyde 
Park  of  Madrid :  Ford,  Hamibk.  Sfain,  PL  11.  p.  739. 

prae-.    See  pr»-. 

*Iiraecipe.  2nd  pers.  sing,  imperat.  act.  of  \aX.  praecipere, 
='to  enjoin  ,  'to  order':  name  of  a  writ  commanding  some- 
thing to  be  done,  or  demanding  a  reason  for  its  non-perform- 
ance ;  a  note  of  instructions  given  by  the  applicant  for  a  writ 
of  summons  to  the  officer  of  the  court,  wno  is  to  stamp  the 
writ. 

16S1 
Perkins' . 

commences  i  . 

where  is  iMpraeifs  book!"  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  xx.  pTaoa. ' 

praecognitnm,//.  praecognita,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  something 
known  beforehand  (as  a  b^is  for  investigation,  discussion, 
or  study). 

bef.  1667  Now  in  this  inquiry  I  must  take  one  thing  for  a  praecognitum,  that 
every  goad  man  is  taught  of  God:  Jer.  Taylor,  Wis.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  174  (Ord 
MS.y  [L.]  1693  In  all  arts  and  sciences.. .there  are  some  ,^nn:apMi/<s,  some 
rules  and  principles  that  must  necessarily  be  known  to  the  practice  of  those  arts : 
Watson,  Body  0/ Div.,  p.  7  (1858X  bef.  1704  Either  all  knowledge  does  not 
depend  on  certain  praecognita  or  general  maxims,  called  principles,  or  else  these 
are  principles;  Lockb.    (J.J 

praedic&tum,//.  praedlc&ta,  .r^. :  Late  Lat :  a  predicate. 

1689  Now  what  replieth  Sir  william  to  all  thisT  surelie  nothing,  but  makeih 
a  long  idle  speake  (rrc]  ofprvdicatum  ft  subjecttttn,  as  pertinent  to  the  mater  as 
charing  orosse  to  byllings-gate:  R.  Parsons,  Dtf.  o/Cens.,  p.  124.  1609  it 

XMagister  A  rmorum\  was  not  only,  as  the  Logicians  say,  Prafdicafum,  to  them 
twth,  but  equivalent  also  to  Magultr  Militias:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc.,  Annot. 
(Bk.  XVI.). 

*praefervidum  ingenium:  Late  Lat    Seeper£inff. 

praelectio,  //.  praelectiOnea,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  reading  aloud, 
a  public  lecture.    Anglicised  as  praUction,  prelection. 

1889  The  candklates  [for  the  Greek  Chair]  will,  as  formerly,  be  expected  to 
ddivtr /rteleclicMssi  Alksnamm,  Ajr.  97,  p.  540/1. 

praelector,  sb.:  Late  Lat.:  a  lecturer;  a  college  officer 
in  Cambridge  University,  who  sees  to  the  matriculation 
and  graduation  of  members  of  his  college. 

1664  the  CatksdraUd  Autkerity  of  a  PntUctsr,  or  fiAlikt  Rsadsr:  R. 
WHrTLOcK,  Zootamia,  p.  383. 

praeludlnm,  pi.  praelfldia,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  prelude,  an 
introduction ;  a  presage. 

1678 — 80  M.  Duffild,  for  al  his  flaunting  pneludium,  shal  have  no  great 
cause  to  exult :  Gab.  Harvev,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  176  (1884).  1617  O  most  base 

praeludium !  Middletoh,  FairQHMr.,  iii.  r,  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  207(1885).  1630 
for  euery  inequality  of  concoction,  is  a  preeludium  of  crudity,  and  corruption ; 
T.  Vbnnbr,  Via  Recta,  \  ix.  p  181  (1626)^  1636  A  Presage  and  Preludium 

of  Hell  approaching :  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  189.  1666  tilhvludium  to  our 

supper :  R.  Head,  Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  E  6  r«.  1676  a  Pntlndinm  to  the 

Star  of  Jacob:  J[.  Smith,  Christ.  Relir.  Affeal,  Bk.  m.  ch.  vi.  }  2,  p.  M. 
1688  to  make  this  fast  world  more  imperfect,  as  the  frelndinm  and  preparative 
to  this  new  world  of  C3n:ist's:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks^  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand. 
Dioinet,  Vol.  vii.  p.  36  (1863).  bef.  1738  the  Preludiums  of  the  busbess: 

R.  North,  Ejcamen,  11.  iv.  91,  p.  a76(i74oX 

'*praemnnire.  sb. :  guasi-lAt.  fr.  Mod.  Lat.  praetnaniri 
/tutas,=' cAusea  to  be  forewarned',  a  corruption  of  prae- 


PRAETORIUM 

monlri facias,  the  first  words  of  a  writ  granted  for  the  offence 
of  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  the  kingdom,  the  penalty 
being  loss  of  liberty,  goods,  and  rights :  the  aforesaid  writ, 
or  offence,  or  penaJty;  hence,  a  predicament,  a  serious 
scrape. 

bef.  1639  That  the  premenyie  |  Is  VAa  to  be  set  a  <yre  |  In  theyr  imisdic. 
tions  I  Through  temporall  afflictions:  J.  Skelton,  Col.  Cunt,  108,  Wcs.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  315  (1843).  1639  For  that  he  sued  your  writ  of  premonire  against  a  prest 

that  wrongfully  held  him  in  ple{a]  in  a  spirituall  court  for  a  mater  whereof  the 
knowledge  belonged  vnto  your  hyghe  courtes:  Fish,  Sn^ic./or  Beggars,  p.  11 
(1880).  1638  in  case  of  a  premunire :  Tr.  Littleton's  Nat.  Bm.,  fol.  215  r». 

1603  therefore  let  him  looke  to  the  case  of  premunire:  W.  Watson,  Quodititti 
ofRelig.  &>  State,  p.  is.  1608  he  is  either  swallowed  in  the  qutcksanib  of 

faw^quulets,  or  splits  upon  the  piles  cX Ajhvmnnire :  M  iddleton,  A  Trick,  i.  z, 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  252(1885).  1611  [Mn.  Vaux)  there,  for  refusing  that  oath, 

was  condemned,  together  with  two  others  in  her  company,  in  a  prctmunirs,  to 
lose  all  her  goods  and  lands  during  life,  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment:  J. 
Chamberlain,  in  Court  *•  Timss  ojjas.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  136  (1848).  1613  Lord 
cardinal,  the  king's  further  pleasure  is,  |  Because  all  those  things  you  have  done 
of  late,  I  By  your  power  leratine,  within  this  kingdom,  \^  Fall  into  the  compass  of 
aprxmunire,  |  That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you:  Shaks.,  Hen. 
Vlll.,  lit.  2,  340.  1636  Lest  what  I  ha'  done  to  them  (and  against  Law)  |  Be 
a  PrtmuMiri:  B.  JoNSON,  Sttt/.  of  News,  v.  6,  Wks.,  p.  75  (1631X  1636 

sent  the  lord  keeper  to  acquaint  nis  majesty  they  were  in  a  ptvemuHire'.  In 
Court  &•  Times  ofCkas.  I.,  Vol.  1.  p.  168  (1848)1  bef.  1637   If  the  law  finds 

you  with  two  wives  at  once,  |  There's  a  shrewd  premunire:  Middleton.  Old 
Law.  Vol.  II.  p.  937  (1885).  1638  I  might  or  out  of  wilfulness,  or  error,  [Run 
myself  finely  mto  a  premunire:  Massinger,  New  Way  to  Pay,  ii.   i,  Wks., 

6395/1  (1830X  1668  into  what  a  Prttmnnirt  hast  thou  brought  ihy  self! 

RVDBN,  Mart.  Marr-all,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  217  (1701)1  1689  it  was  de- 

liberated whether  they  should  incur  Prmmuntre:  Evklvn,  Diary,  VoL  II. 
p.  295  (1850).  1698   1  would  not  have  you  draw  your  self  into  a  Premunire, 

by  trusting  to  that  Sign  of  a  Man  there  :  Concreve,  Old  Batckelor,  iii.  8,  Wka., 
VoL  1.  p.  58  (1710).  1706  if  he  were  sued  in  a  premunire  :  Burnet,  Hist. 

Own  Time,  Vol.  11.  p.  321  (1818X  1710  Have  not  I  brought  myself  into  a 

6xxt  premunire  to  begin  writing  letters  in  whole  sheets,  and  now  I  dare  not  leave 
it  off:  Swirr,  Joum.  to  SUUa,  Let  v.  Wks,,  p.  ty^z  (1869). 

praenomen,  \jx.pl.  praendmina,  sb. :  Lat :  the  first  name 
of  an  individual  among  the  Ancient  Romans,  the  personal 
name.    See  agnomen. 

1888  The  names  of  servana  are  generally  pranomens  only,  e.g.,  "Alicia 
•emiente  predict!  Uugoois":  Atkenstum,  Sept.  4,  p.  313/1. 

praepositor,  praepostor, .r^. :  Late  Lat  for  \AX.praepositus: 
a  prefect,  a  monitor.    See  monitor  2. 

abt  1616  1  am  Goddys  preposytour,  I  prynt  them  vrith  a  pen :  J.  Skelton, 
Mapty/.,  Vjfn,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  288  (1843X  1887  he  strongly  encouraged 

seU^ovemment  among  the  ooys,  and  threw  great  responsibilities  upon  the 
pnepostors:  Atktnaum,  OcL  29,  p.  569/3. 

praetereunt,  et  impntantiir,/^r. :  Late  Lat :  (the  hours) 
pass  by,  and  are  put  to  (our)  account  See  pereunt^  et  im- 
putantur. 

praetexta,  sb. :  Lat,  short  for  toga  praetexta:  the  white 
toga  with  a  broad  purple  border,  worn  in  Ancient  Rome  by 
magistrates  and  by  children  (under  the  age  of  seventeen). 

1601  whiles  he  was  under  sixteene  yeares  of  age,  and  as  yet  in  his  Pixtexta: 
Holland,  Tr  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  1.  VoL  il  p.  455.  1670  Before  the 

door  of  this  Church  are  some  ancient  Statues  of  some  little  Boys,  in  the  habit 
of  a  Preeiexta,  a  habit  belonging  to  Noblemens  Children :  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  IttU., 
Pt.  II.  p.  94  (1698). 

''praetor,  sb. :  Lat :  a  Roman  magistrate  charged  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  There  were  two  such  magis- 
trates in  Ancient  Rome — the  praetor  urbanus  (the  praetor 
of  the  city,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  Roman  citizens)  and 
the  praetor  peregrinus  (who  had  jurisdiction  over  aliens). 
Originally  the  praetor  was  a  consul  in  command  of  an  army. 

1640  >4/^m^nr^0m  .i.  thewhyteor  table  of  the  pretour:  Palsgrave,  Tr. 
Acclastus,  sig.  L  iv  f.  1640  The  Pretores,  Questores,  and  other  lyke  oSyces 
and  authorities:  Elyot,  Im.  Govemaunce,  fol.  35  r*.  1649  geuyng  the 

swoorde  to  a  Pretor,  he  saied.  vse  this  against  mine  enemies,  but  see  the  cause  be 
iust :  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital. ,  foL  12  ro,  1649  there  was  once  a  pretour  in 

Rome,  Lorde  mayre  of  Rome:  Latimer,  7  Serm.  be/.  K.  Edw.  VI.,  v.  p.  142 


1691  Thrice'worthy  pretor  of  this  ancient  town:  Peelb,  Descensus  Astros, 
Wks.,  p  543/2  (1861).         1600  the  Pretours  and  also  the  Commissioners:  Hol- 
Tr.  Livy,  Bk. : 


LAND,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxix,  _ 

.    .  ...       x.,pl  192(1616).        1630  the  Prince  is 

not  a  Prsetor:  Brent,  Tr.  Soax^s  Hitt.  Counc.   Trent  (HisL  Inqu.X  p.  849 


.0.  736. 
yeere:  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.,  L  4,  Wks.,  p  192  (1616). 

"    !tor:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav/s  Hitt.  Counc.   Trent  (MisL  Inqu.),  p.  8 
1641  the  Roman  pretor:  Milton,  Reform,  in  Eng.,  Bk.  11.  Wki 


726.        1600  He  was  to  haue  beene  Praetor  next 

B.  JONSON,  Lynth.  Ke 

raetor:  Brent,  Tr.  5 
(1676).        1641  the  Roman  prsetor:  Milton,  Kejorm.  in  tLng.,  ] 
Vol  I.  p.  55  (1806).  1663  A  certain  Pretor  or  Judge,  having  sentenced 

diven  malefactors  to  death:  J.  Gaule,  Mag-astro-mancer,  p.  3^2.  1770 
it  u  confessed,  that,  under  Justinian,  you  might  have  made  an  incomparable 
pnrtor:  Junius,  letters.  No.  xli.  p  i8t  (1827).  1830  seven^nd-twenty 

more  admirable  pictures  did  the  infamous  praetor  carry  off  from  this  sanctuary: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  L  ch.  li.  p.  57. 

*praetdiium,//.  praetdria,  sb.:  Lat :  a  praetor's  lodging 
or  court. 

I.    the  tent  of  a  Roman  general  in  command  of  an  army. 
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PRAGMATICA 

and  the  space  round  it;    the  quarters  of  the  Praetorian 
Guards  (under  the  Empire). 

1600  retired  themselues  to  the  PntloriMm  or  Gcneiab  lodging :  Holland, 
IV.  Livy,  BIc.  ii.  p.  76.  1670  Qose  by  ttand  the  niinx  of  the  Prtlarium, 

th«  Qnarten  of  the  Prtterinn  Bands,  wltich  the  Emperon  lodged  hei«:  R. 
Lassbls,  Woy.  Ital.,  Pt.  IL  p.  59  (1698)1 

2.  a  court  of  justice.  Early  Anglicised  as  pretorie, 
pretory. 

1611  And  the  lotdiers  led  him  away  into  the  hall,  called  Pnstorium :  Biilt, 
Mark,  xv.  i& 

3.  a  palace ;  a  spacious  country-residence. 

1606  the  duke's  pnetorium  open'd:  Massingks,  Batkf.  Lavtr^  iv.  3,  Wks., 
p.  409/1  (1839X  1760  xht^reetoria,  which  were  90  spacious  as  to  become  a 

nuisance  in  the  reign  of  Augustus:  Shollbtt,  Franct  ^  ttaijf^  xxx.  Wks., 
Vol.  V.  p.  485  (1817).  1890  This  palace,  or  pnetorium,  falling  into  decay, 

was  replaced  by  a  strong  Sancenic  fortress:  T.  S.  Hvghbs,  Trao.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  I.  ch.  il  p.  61. 

pra^matica.  sb. :  It  and  Sp. :  a  decree  published  by  a 
sovereign  or  chief  magistrate. 

1603  he  suddenly  caus'd  a  Pragmatica  or  Prodamation  to  be  printed  and 
publish'd :  Howbll,  Pt.  It  MasumiiUo  (Hist.  Rev.  NapLX  p.  7-  U40 

Charles  V.  by  a  Pragmatica  in  1535  forbad  this  usage:  FoKD,  Hcmdbk.  Sfaiit, 
Pt.  I.  p.  369. 

prahm(e).    See  praam. 

*prah(u).    See  proa. 

praia,  sb. :  S.  Amer.  Sp. :  a  sand  island. 

1864  The  turtles  lay  their  eggs  by  nigbt...crawling  to  the  central  and  highest 
part  of  the  praia :  H.  W.  Bates,  Nat.  on  Amatom,  ch.  xL  p.  348. 

*praiile  (!L=^,sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Tt. praine,'''a.  meadow':  a 
large  meadow,  a  large  tract  of  level  ground  covered  with 
grass  or  herbage. 

bef.1682  the  Prerie  or  large  Sea-meadow  upon  the  Coast  of /'rvnoKv:  SibTh. 
BsowN,  Tractt,  xiii.  p.  go  (1686).  1818  These  allotments  form  part  of  a  rich 
and  beautiful  >n»'rM:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  jp,  p.  133.  1806  In  the  sea-wide, 

sky-skirted  prairie:  Emerson,  Englitk  Traitt,  xvi.  Wks.,  VoL  u.  p.  128  (Bohn, 
1866X  1871  the  entire  country  would  become  a  vast  prairie  of  dried  straw, 

the  burning  of  which  would  then  render  travelling  and  hunting  possible:   Six 
S.  W.  Bakbr,  Nilt  Triiutariet,  ch.  vii.  p.  loi. 

pram(e).    See  praam. 

*prati4ne  {J.  ti),  sb.:  Eng.  h.  Yt. pratique, prattique. 
I.    permission  granted  to  the  crew  and  passengers  on  a 
ship  to  enter  a  port,  to  land,  trade,  &c. 

161S  We  staicd  ten  dales  in  the  rode  of  this  city,  before  we  could  get  Prat- 
ticke,  that  is :  leaue  to  come  amongst  them,  or  to  vse  traffique  with  them : 
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W.  BiDOULrH,  in  T.  Lavender's  Traotls  »/F<mr  Enrlishmtn,  p.  4.  1616 

when  they  haue  Pratticke.  they  are  inforc«d  to  vnlade  at  the  Laaa\ 

SANmrs,  7>uv.,  p.  6  (t63a).  1621  we  remain  yet  aboard. ..to  make  up  the 


nqrotiat:  Howbll,  Lett.,  1.  xxv.  p.  49  (X645X  1741  granted  us  what  they 

call  the  Prati^Mes,  i.t.  Licence  to  come  siAhore:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Teum^orfs 
Voy.  Levant.  Vol.  IL  p.  39.  174S  for  the  custom  is  there  [Alicant],  that  no 

ship  shall  land  either  men  or  goods,  till  the  Pratique  Master  is  satisfied:  R.  North, 
Livtt  t/Nertkt^  VoL  IL  p.  yj  (1826).  1886  the  sanitary  officer,  an  official 

under  the  direction  of  the  joint  legatioos,  gives  ns  pratifue'.  Cornkiil  Mag., 
No.  39,  N.S.,  p.  249. 

2.    experience,  practice. 

bef.  1738  scarce  enough  to  be  warm  in  it,  and,  for  a  Novitiate  as  he  was,  to 
acquire  an  ordinary  Prattique  of  the  cunory  Part  of  the  Busincu:  R.  North, 
Sxamtn,  i.  ii.  12,  p.  36  (1740X 

prau,  praw.    See  proa. 

*prazi8,  Late  Lat  fi*.  Gk.;  vpa(it^  Gk.:  sb.:  action,  ex- 
ercise. 

1.  use,  practice;  esp.  practical  exercise  in  an  art  or  a 
science. 

bef.  1086  howe  Praxis  cannot  be,  without  being  mooued  to  practice,  it  is  no 
hard  matter  to  consider :  Sidnky,  AM.  Poet., p.  39(1868).  1600  We  have 

nx)ken  of  Nature,  of  Art,  of  the  Body,  of  Sperm,  and  of  Seed,  now  let  us 
descend  to  Praxis,  era.  how  Metalls  ought  to  be  mixed  together :  John  Frbnch, 
Tr.  Sandivogius'  Alchyinie,\i.  26.  1691  he  bad  spent  twenty  years  in  the 

praxis  and  theory  of  music ;  wood.  Fasti  Oxon.,  VoL  L    (R.] 

2.  an  example  or  model ;  a  collection  of  illustrative  ex- 
amples (esp.  in  grammar). 

bef.  1787  A  praxis  or  example  of  giaounaticat  resolntioos:  Br.  LowTH, 
tntrod.  Eng.  Grammar.    [L.) 

pre-,  ■ynA-,  prefix:  hdX.  priu-.  Late  Lat /rf-,=* before': 
used  with  derivatives  from  nouns  and  proper  names,  meaning 
'prior  to',  as  in  pre-adamite,  'prior  to  Adam',  earlier  than 
the  period  assigned  to  the  first  man  according  to  the  Bible ; 
pre-Raphaelite,  'prior  to  Raphael',  'in  the  style  of  painting 
which  prevailed  before  Raphael'.    Also  used  with  verbs  and 


nouns  meaning  'beforehand',  'previously',  as  pre-consnltor, 
'an  adviser  beforehand'. 

1670  During  the  stnUum  Pne- Adamite:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Rttig.  A/feal, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  iL  I  3,  p.  It. 

1681  Besides,  what  an  honour  is  it  to  King  Charles,  that  had  an  ambassador 
who  was  a  pne-consultor  to  so  lofty  an  action:  In  Court  A*  Times  o/Ckas.  I., 
VoL  IL  p.  144(1848). 

pre-.    See  prae-. 

Iirocede  (^±  a),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  prMder:  to  go  before. 

I.    trans. :  i.    to  go  in  front  of,  to  move  in  advance  oC 

I.  I  a.  metaph.  to  keep  ahead  of,  to  go  before  in  rank, 
status,  or  importance. 

bef.  1677  Such  a  reason  of  precedence  St.  Cyprian  friveth  in  another  case, 
because  (saith  he)  Rome  for  its  magnitude  ought  to  precede  Carthage:  Baksow, 
On  tlu  Po^'s  Supremacy.    (R.) 

L    2.    to  go  before  in  time,  to  be  prior  to. 

abt.  1046  And  Duns  saith,  that  there  is  a  mollifieng,  that  precedeth  grace, 
whiche  bee  calleth  attrition :  Barnbs,  Wib.,  p.  274.  [R.l  1608  concepaon... 
doeth  pneceed  birth  of  the  infant:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  52.  1667 

How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ?  |  But  harm  precedes  not  sin :  MiltoM, 
P.  L.,  IX.  327.  bef  1740  The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  \pi  an 

universal  degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  of  religion :  Swift.    [J.] 

\.  3.  to  cause  to  go  before,  to  set  before,  to  place 
before  as  an  introduction  or  by  way  of  preface.  A  bad 
modem  use. 

II.  intr. :  I.    to  go  in  front,  to  move  ahead. 

II.  \  a.  metaph.  to  keep  ahead,  to  maintain  an  ad- 
vanced rank,  status,  or  importance. 

1667  Then  Heav'n  and  Earth  renew'd,  shall  be  made  pore  |  To  sanctity,  that 
shall  receive  no  suin :  |  Till  then,  the  curse  pronounced  on  both  precedes : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  640. 

II.    2.    to  go  before  in  time,  to  have  priority. 

1601  Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem :  Shaks.,  Alts  Well,  v.  3,  i^ 

precedence  {j.  il  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  precedence  (Cotgr.). 
t.    a  going  before  in  order,  rank,  status,  or  importance. 

1614  Among  the  laws  touching  precedence  in  Justinian,  diven  are,  that  have 
not  yet  been  so  received  every  where  by  custom:  Sbldbn.    [J.]  166T  for 

none  sun  will  claim  in  Hell  |  Precedence:  Milton,  P.  L.,  11.  33.       1701  You 


give  it  the  precedence,  and  v^  justly,  in  your  royal  plan:  Evblvn,  Corresp., 
VoL  III.  p.  384  (1872).  1760  The  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the  king, 

and  other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the  immediate  line  of  suc< 


cession,  were  therefore  little  farther  regarded  by  the  antient  law,  than  to  give 
them  to  a  certain  degree  precedence  before  all  peers  and  public  officers,  as  well 
ecclesiastical  as  temporal :  Blackstonb,  Comm.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.    [R.J  1770 


they  had  precedence  at  the  games,  and  a  right  of  admission  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  zs8.  1881  Perpetual 

stoppages  took  place  as  these  wains  became  entangled :  and  their  rude  driven... 


began  to  debate  precedence  with  their  waggon-whips  and  quarter-staves:  Scott, 
Kenihoorth,  p.  104  (1867X 

2.    a  going  before  in  time,  priority. 

2  <z.    concr.  something  which  has  gone  before. 

1088  it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain  |  Some  obscure  precedence 
that  hath  tofore  been  sain:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iii.  83. 

*precentor  {-  ±  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  praecenior, 
noun  of  agent  to  ha.t.  praeciHere,  =  ' to  sing  before',  'to  play 
before':  a  leader  of  a  choir;  one  who  leads  congregational 
singing.    See  cantoris. 

1633  A  precentor  in  a  choir  both  appointeth,  and  modetateth,  all  the  songs 
that  be  sung  there :  Fotherbv, /l<>i«»R.,  p.  318.  [T.]  bef  1667  The  Spim 
of  Christ  is  the  precentor,  or  rector  chori,  the  master  of  the  choir :  Jer.  'Tavlor. 
IVks.,  I.  637  (1835).  \C]  1678  First,  therefore  goes  the  Precentor,  carrying 
Two  of  Hermes  his  Books  along  with  him :  Cudworth,  tntell.  Syst.,  Bk.  l 
ch.  iv.  p.  323.  1704  the  Precentor,  or  Clerk,  who  attended  us,  took  Occasion 
to  say,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  Cleaidiness  was  essential  to  Devotion :  E.  Burt, 
Lett.  N.  ScolL,  VoL  l  p.  30. 

precentriz,  sb.:  fem.  of  Late  l^aX. precentor,  iat praecentor: 
a  female  who  acts  as  a  precentor. 

1830  now  giving  ordera...to  her  oellaress,  the  precentrix,  and  the  Uy^islen 
of  the  kitchen:  Scott,  Betrothed,  ch.  xvil  p.  161. 

Iireceptor  (-.i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  preceptor,  for 
Lat  praeceptor,  noun  of  agent  to praetipere,  — 'to  teach',  'to 
instruct' :  a  teacher,  an  instructor,  a  tutor ;  specif,  the  head  of 
a  preceptory,  «>.  a  religious  house  of  the  Knights  Templar. 

1084  the  praaiser  and  preceptor  of  this  art:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch,, 
Bk.  XV.  ch.  xiv.  p.  417.  1606   His  Prtceftor  &  Schoole-master  Sbnbca  he 

compelled  to  dye:  Holland,  Tr.  Snet.,  p.  198.  1646  an  ancient  Father  and 
Praceptor  unto  Origen :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Psmd.  Ef.,  Bk.  vl  ch.  L  p.  23a  (1686). 
1663  Tis  the  work  of  a  King  of  Cus$tratta,  built  by  him  to  the  memory  of  a 
tCasi,  who  had  been  his  Pneceptor:  J.  Uavibs,  Tr.  ManJelslo,  Bk.  i.  p.  25 
(1669).  bef.  1670  he  would  ply  his  Book  so  industriously,  that  his  Pnecepter 
thought  il  a  great  deal  too  much  for  a  ChiM  to  undergo  it :  J.  Hackbt,  Abf. 
Williams,  PL  L  5,  p.  7  (1693)1  1680  with  some  epistles  to  his  preceptor : 
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1T48   left  the  two  preceixon  to 
console  one  another:  Smollett,  kid.  Rand.,  ch.  t.  Wk«.,  VoU  i.  p.  n  (1817). 


Evn.VH,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  «55  («'7?X 

T, /f«' 

1792  some  parents  and  preceptors,  wno  annex  otoer  moi 
H.  Brookk,  AVw/e/'Oxo'-.  Vol.  I.  p.  ai4.       bef.  1794-.-  _    _ 

philosophy,  but  it  u  seldom  spokCn  by  the  preceptors  of  pnnces:  Gibbon,  Lift 
&•  l^tt.,  p.  188  (1869).  18S0  This  establishment  of  the  Templars  was  seated 
fl^T|i#fffT  lair  meadows  and  pastures,  which  the  devotion  of  the  former  preceptor 
had  bestowed  upon  their  order:  Scott,  IvanMoe,  ch.  xxxvL    tl*l 

processor  (.=.  J-  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  pr{a)ecessor,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat.  praeadere,='to  go  before* :  a  predecessor. 

I68B  Fordham  was  herein  more  court-like  and  dvU  to  this  Eudo,  than 
Thomas  Arundel,  his  Frecessour  Bishop  of  Ely:  FuLun,  HUl.  Camt.  Univ., 
III.  63.     [Daviesj 

pr^cieose  Tidicnle,^^ :  Fr. :  a  ridiculous  affected  woman ; 
from  the  title  of  Moli  fere's  play  Les  Priciemes  Ridicules  (bef. 
1673)  in  which  he  satirised  the  ladies  of  the  literary  salons  of 
Paris  in  the  middle  of  17  c. 

1786  The  Men,  not  bound  by  pedant  rules,  |  Nor  Ladies'  fncimts  ridi- 
emla:  ll.yioftK,  £as  Bin,  SI.  18M  a  visit  to  a /r/onuf  rM<tn(&  at 

Leicester,  a  Miss  Watts:  Sat.  Xev.,  Vol.  57,  p.  sss/i- 

pr^euz,  fom.  pi^dense,  adj.,  also  used  as  s6. :  over- 
refined,  sentimental,  affected;  as  .rA esp. applied  to  the  great 
ladies  of  the  literary  salons  of  Paris  (of  which  Mde.  Ram- 
bouillet's  was  the  most  celebrated)  in  the  middle  of  17  c. 

1727  my  former  indiscretion  in  putting  them  [letters]  into  the  hands  of  this 
Pntinat:  H.  Cromwell,  in  Pope's  Wlu.,  VoL  vn.  p.  vl  (,i757X  17*8  every 
power  which  sustained  life  performed  it  with  so  little  fricnon  that  'twould  have 
confounded  the  TaiyiX  fkysical frtcituu  in  France:  Sterne,  Seniimttti.  youm., 
Wlu.,  p.  395  (1839).  1788   Her  conversation  is  natural  and  reasonable,  not 

trtciiuu  and  affected :  Hon.  Walpole,  Lttttrs,  Vol.  Vlll.  p.  574  (1858). 
xttM)  the  affected  dialogue  of  the  Prlcinutt,  as  they  were  styled,  who  formed 
the  coterie  of  the  Hotel  de  RambouUlct,  and  afforded  Moliire  matter  for  his  ad- 
mirable comedy,  Lti  Prtcinutt  Xidicuttt:  Scott,  MmuuUry,  Wlcs.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  391/1  (1867).  1840  the  frtcitua  affectation  of  deference  where  you  don't 

feel  it;  'Thacksrav,  Mix.  Eaayt,  p.  303  (188s).  1868  There  wasn't  a 

pHcinu  in  England  that  wouldn't  have  sold  ner  pure  soul  to  the  devil  and  the 
Marquis,  for  his  settlements:  Ouida,  Strathmtre,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  194.  1888 
pedantries  that  recall  the  frteima  of  the  HAtel  Rambouillet:  MacmiUoH't 
Mag\,  Feb.,  p  a43/a. 

preciosity  {-=.±-  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  prMosiU. 

1.  high  value,  preciousness. 

1494  Among  y*  which. ..ye  bUclce  crosse  of  Scoclande  is  specyally  namyd,  a 
relyke  accomptyd  of  great  precyosyte:  Fabvah,  Vol.  11.  an.  1327.    IR.) 

2.  concr.  an  object  of  high  value,  something  precious. 

1486  gold  and  syluer,  sylkes,  and  other  precyosytees :  Caxton,  Chat. 
Crete,  p.  330  (1881).  1646  The  index  or  forefinger  was  100  naked  whereto  to 
commit  theu-  preciosities:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseid,  £/.    [T.] 

*pr8cipice  {j.  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx.prMpice. 
I.    a  falling  headlong. 

U98  [bad]  precedents:  which  are  strong,  |  And  swift,  to  rape  youth,  lo  their 
DreoDice  :  B.  Ionson,  Ev,  Man  in  hit  Hum.,  ii.  s,  Wlcs.,  p.  37  (x6i6)l        1682 

sit.  1 ;_: Z Ij :.; : I   A-J  . :_—  —  *  A.:i  ...  ....  — .^  faith 


MiK.,  p.  13. 

2.  a  steep  slope,  a  sheer  descent. 

1618  Vou  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger,  |  And  woo  your  own  de- 
struction :  Shake.,  Hen.  Vlll.,  v.  i,  140.  1667  the  sulph'rous  hail  |  Shot 
after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown  hath  laid  |  The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  preapice  | 
Of  Heav'n  received  us  falling:  Milton,  P.  L.,  1.  173.  1767  But  tread  with 
cautious  step  this  dang'rtms  ground  |  Beset  with  faithless  precipices  round : 
J.  Brown,  in  Pope's  wlu..  Vol  iii.  p.  xix.  (1757).  1776  threw  themselves 
down  one  of  the  precipices :  R.  Chandler,  Tnev.  Greece,  p.  54.  1786  He 
spoke,  and  to  the  precipice  at  hand  I  Push'd  with  a  madman's  fury:  Cowpkr, 
Tmk,  vi.  Poems,  Vol  11.  p.  188  (1808). 

3.  an  edge  or  brink  from  which  a  headlong  fall  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  is  easy ;  also,  metaph.  an  extremely  perilous 
position. 

1684  Yet  we  contemning  all  such  sad  advice,  |  Pursue  to  build  thoiigh  on  a 
precipice:  (1640)  W.  Habincton,  C<u/an>,Pt.  III.  p.  119(1870)1  _  1644  the 
ruins  of  an  old...castle...built...on  the  precipice  of^a  drcaulful  cliff:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  78  (1873X 

precipitator  {- J.  =. ±  =^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  \ji.t. pricipi- 
tator,  praedpiUUor,  noun  of  agent  to  \ja.t..  praecipitare,  —  ' to 
precipitate',  'to  cast  down  headlong':  one  who  precipitates, 
one  who  urges  on  too  fost;  that  which  produces  precipita- 
tion (of  substances). 

bef.  1660  They  ...proved  the  hasteners  and  precipitators  of  the  destruction  of 
thatk'mgdom:  Hammond,  Wks.,  iv.  590.    [T.] 

prScipitinm,  better  praecipitioin,  sb.:  Lat.:  a  headlong 
fall,  a  steep  descent,  a  precipice. 

1611  such  is  the  frecifilium  of  the  hill  towards  the  descent :  T.  Coryat, 
Cruditiee,  Vol.  1.  p  83  (1776).  1621  full  of  filthy  puddles,  honid  rocks, 

precipitiums,  an  ocean  of  adversity :  R.  Burton,  Atiai.  MeL,  Pu  1,  Sec  3, 
Mem.  3,  Subs.  10,  Vol.  1.  p.  IS7  (>8>7). 


PREEMPTOR 
*pr^i8,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  abstract,  a  summary. 

1760  I  hope  you  have  seen  Voltaire's  fricit  of  it  in  verse:  Lord  Chbstbr- 
riELD,  Lett.,  Bk.  ill.  No.  xli.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  506  (1777X  1880  Every 
Minister  takes  away  a  print  of  all  he  has  done  while  i  n  office :  GrevUle  Memoirt, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  viL  p.  3O3  (1875X  1868  The  following  precis,  though  imperfect, 

will  give  some  idea  of^the  correspondence :  C.  Reade,  Hard  Cask,  Vol  m.  P*  49. 
1877  Listen  to  'Ax^icit.  Spanish  bonds.  Twenty  thousand  pounds:  L.  W,  M. 
LocKHART,  Mine  u  Thine,  ch.  xi.  p.  105  (1879X 

^precursor  (::.  il  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  precursor,  fr. 
Lax.  praecursor:  a  forerunner. 

1610  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precurson  |  O'  the  dreadful  thunderclaps:  Shakb., 
Temp,,  i.  a,  301.  1676  Fire  is  frequently  mention'd  as  a  Precunor  to  the 

Exhibition  of  their  Mettiat :  J.  Smith,  Chritl.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  1,  ch.  ix.  |  7. 
p.  84.  bef.  1788  R.  North,  Examen,  111.  viii.  55,  p.  636(1740).  18W 

meetings  of  precursors  and  repealers :  Macaulay,  Ettayt,  p.  487  (1877). 

*predeces80r  {il=.  l=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Xj&X. pridicessor, 
praedecessor,=^ one  who  has  retired  before',  fr.  hat.  prae-, 
='before',  and  dicessor,=^9.  retiring  officer',  noun  of  agent 
to  decedere,  —  ^\.o  depart',  'to  retire':  one  who  has  gone 
before,  one  who  precedes  another  in  an  office,  position,  or 
pursuit ;  an  ancestor. 

bef  1400  wy  knewe  )st  lerusalem  was  pe  Icyngis  dtee  pe  wich  her  pcede- 
cessours  and  pe  Chaldeys  of  olde  tyme  had  byseged  and  destruyed:  Tr.  John  ef 
Hildetheim's  Three  Ktn^s  0/ Colore,  p.  56  (1886).  1448  vndre  the  paisible 

rule,  gou'nance,  and  obeisance  of  oure  jirogenitours  and  predecessours :  In  Ellis* 
Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser ,  Vol.  1.  No.  xxxiiL  p.  76  (1846).  14B0  The  which  oure 

bissnops  and  oure  predecessours  beholdinge  relipously  and  purueynge  liolsomly : 
(1530)  Proper Dyaiage,  61V.,  p.  163  (i87tX  1W9  Item  the  kynge...remeinbreth 
both  aawell  his  highness  as  dyvers  of  his  progenytoius  and  predescessours  kynges 
of  Englonde:  Caxton,  Stat.  4  Hen.  K//.,  c.  5,  sig.  d  iii  r"  (1869X  1606  your 
predecessour,  the  .v.  Icyng  Henry:  Hawes,  Pott,  Pies.,  sig.  *  iv  r^  (>554X 
1609  "The  whiche  londes  were  neuer  knowen  nor  founde  [  Byfore  our  tytut  hy 
our  predecessours  )  And  here  after  shall  by  our  successoun  I  Parcbaunce  mo  be 
founde:  Barclay,  Shipo/Foelt,  Vol.  ii.  p.  36(1874).  1629  predecessours: 

Fish,  Supplic./or  Be^ars,  p.  4  (1880).  1688  a  ^unt  made  to  some  of  his 

predecessours :  Tr.  Ltttleton't  Tenures,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vi.  fol.  32  r<*.  1640  his 

cousyn  germayne  and  predecessour ;  Elyot,  Im.  Govemaunce,  foU  1 1^.  bef. 
1660  So  be  yee  successors  |  Vnto  your  predecessors :  Quoted  in  J.  Skeltoo's 
IVht.,  Vol.  IL  p.  417  (Dyce,  1843).  1606  onely  to  reuenge  the  death  of  theyr 
predicessours :  R.  Eden,  Neve  India,  p.  37  (Arber,  1885X  1662  euery  one 

murthered  his  predecessor,  and  was  kdl^  of  his  successor:  J.  PluclNGTON, 
Abdyas,%\z.^(\r9.  1679  which  [kingdom]  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors: 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  471  (1613X  1684  persuading  maners  and  the  imita- 
tion of  our  vertuous  predecessors:  R.  Scott^  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  VII.  ch.  viiL 
p.  139.  1607  whOj_  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predecessors  since 
Deucalion:  Shaks.,  Coriol.,  ii.  i,  loi.  1620  which  expence  himself  was  not 
able  to  bear,  being  exhausted  by  paying  his  Predecessors  debts:  Brbnt,  Tr. 
Seax^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  1 10  (1676).  1660  The  most  renowned 
EDWARD  the  CONFESSOR,  |  Was  both  Your  ParaUel  and  Prtdecetsor: 
Fuller,  Paneg.,  p.  11.  ^  bef.  1738   he  delivered  over  the  Office  to  his 

Successor,  as  he  bad  received  it  from  his  Predecessor :  R.  North,^  Exatnen, 
III.  viii.  A9,  p.  620  (1740).  1768  My  earlier  predecessors  had  their  cboioe  of 

vices  and  follies :  ItUer,  Vol.  1.  No.  3,  p.  6.  *1876  one  of  the  predecesson: 

Echt,  Nov.  9,  p.  3.    [St] 

*predella,  J^. :  It., 'afoot-stool', 'a  confessional':  a  super- 
altar  ;  the  decorated  front  of  a  super-altar. 

1888  a  predella  covered  with  bas-reliefs:  C  C  Perkins,  Hal.  Sculpt.,  p.  40. 

predlcator  {Ji  —  S  —\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  pridicdtor, 
praedicitor,  =  *^  preacher',  fr.  Lat.  praedicdtor,='one  who 
praises  in  public',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  praedicSre,=^o 
affirm',  'to  proclaim',  'to  praise  in  public'.  Late  Lat.,  'to 
preach' :  an  affirmer;  a  preacher ;  a  predicant  or  black  friar- 

1600  a  Monasterie  of  Friers,  of  the  order  of  die  Predicators :  R.  Hakluyt, 
Voyages,  Vol.  ill.  p.  133. 

prediction  {—  ±  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  prediction. 

1.  a  foretelling,  a  prophesying,  prophecy. 

1679  Aroint  made  no  account  of  their  prediction:  North,  Tr.  Plutetnk, 
p.  103s  (1613).  1671  what  you  were  wont  to  say  was  prediction :  Eybltm, 

Corresp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  339  (1871X 

2.  a  prophecy,  a  prophetic  utterance. 

1679  this  vnluckie  prediction,  which  seemed  to  prxignosticate... ;  North,  Tr. 
Plutarch,  p.  614  (x6i3).  1601  these  predictions  I  Are  to  the  world  in  general 
as  to  C«sar:  Shaks.,  Jul.  Cats.,  ii.  3,  38.  bef.  1627  O  then  avoid  it,  sir ; 

these  sad  events  [  Follow  those  black  predictions;  Middleton,  Old  Lam,  i.  x, 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  138  (iSSs).  1699  many  were  frightened  by  the  predictioDs 

of  the  astrologers :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  11.  p.  367  (1873X  1890  his  pretended 
skill  in  astrology  and  predictions  of  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empiK:  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  ai. 

predictor  {=.J.—),sb.:  Eng.fr.  Late  Xjoi. prldictor, prae- 
eHctor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  praedfcere,=^to  foretell',  'to 
prophesy',  'to  forebode':  one  who  predicts. 

1662  Prophesiers,  Predictors.  Circulators,  loculators,  or  lugglers;  J.  Gauls, 

Mag.astro'mancer,  p.  57.  bef.  1746   I  thank  my  better  stars  I  am  alive  to 

confront  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to  make  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever 
afironted  a  man  of  science  and  resentment :  SwlFT,  IVks,,  p.  551/1  (1869)1 

pre^mptor,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  {eiso praeemptor),  fr.  Lat /ro^-, 
=' before',  and  emptor,  noun  of  agent  to  emere,^' to  buy',  'to 
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PREFECTURE 

purchase' :  one  who  claims  or  exercises  the  privilege  of  pre- 
emption, or  prior  right  of  purchase. 

Iirtfectnro,  si.:  Fr.:  the  office,  court,  or  tenure  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  department  of  France ;  the  chief  police 
establishment  of  Paris. 

1887  Chmmpion...had  been  lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  Pr^ecttire:  H. 
Grbvillz,  Diary^  p.  114.  184S  CaLxrel  was  rewarded. ..and  was  subsequently 
offered  ifri/tciurt:  J.  W.  Crokkr,  Etuiys  Fr.  Rev.,  i.  p.  19  (1857X  18M 

He  still  kept  up  his  connexion  iritb  the  rare^re:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Aleiu, 
VoL  L  ch.  xL  p.  18s. 

Iireladio,  sb.:  It.:  Afus.:  a  prelude,  an  introductory 
movement. 

ITM  PRELUDIO,  a  Prelude;  the  first  Part  or  beginning  of  a  Piece  of 
Mnsick  is  often  so  called:  and  is  much  the  same  as  OVERTURE:  SAtrf 
EjcfUc.  o/For.  W<U.  in  Mta.  Bks.  1888  In  a  scientific  point  oTview 

Mr.  Mawenae's  fnludie  a  far  in  advance  of  the  other,  the  constructive  and 
contrapuntal  ability  displayed  being  of  the  highest  order:  SUiniard,  Apr.  19, 
p.  2. 

premeditation  {=.±=.il  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx.primdeUtation : 
the  act  or  process  of  thinking  out  beforehand;  previous  de- 
liberation. , 

1581  ye  haue  nowe  hard,  what  premeditations  be  expedient  before  that  a 
man  take  on  him  the  gouemance  of  a  publyke  weale :  Elyot,  Govtmour,  Bit.  II. 
ch.  i.    ^R.]  1679  the  orations  wnich  he  made  vpon  the  sudden  without  pre- 

meditation before :  North,  Tr.  Pbttanlt,  p.  848  (161a). 

*]ireinier  (-^  —  -),  primier,  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  it.  Yx.pre- 
»»«<r,= 'first',  'chief,  'earliest'. 

1.  adj.:  first  in  time;  first  in  rank  or  importance ;  first  in 
order  of  ceremonial  precedence. 

16M  The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  premier  place,  in  regard  of  his  do- 
minions: Caudbn,  ffma/xx.  [R.]  1668  The  primier  Founder  of  this  noble 
City  is  not  agreed  upon :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVuv.,  p.  207  (16^).  bef.  1738 
little  less  Hm  ^mier  minister  to  direct  all  the  King's  ASain:  R.  North. 
ExamtHt  III.  VI.  41,  p.  453  (1740).  1762  Henry  Beauchamp,  son  of  Richard 
and  Isabel,  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  created  premier  Earl  of  England :  HoR. 
WALroLS,  Vertue's  Anad,  PaintiMg,  Vol.  i,  ch.  il.    [R.] 

2.  sb. :  a  chief  minister  of  state ;  a  leader. 

1789  tfe  makes  him  not  only  bis  premier  in  temporals,  but  his  vicegerent  in 
sinrituals:  HiLDSor,CM<m<><^C^mx,  p.  61.    [U]  1779  Yet  spite  of  so 

air  a  pretension,  |  Th'  unfeeline,  ill-judging  Premier  |  Hath  meanly  denied  me 
a  Pension—  |  Though  I  asked  bat  a  thousand  a  year:  C  Amstbv,  LihenUity, 
Wks.jP.  rn  (1808).  1818  He  suggested  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 

Mr.  Pitt,  Ihen/mfrirr:  Amer.  Mmthly  Mag.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  193/s.  184S 

This  place  gave  the  ducal  title  to  the  premier  of  the  unbeale  bigot:  Ford, 
Htuidtk.  SiaiM,  Pt.  u.  p.  893.  1847  O,  a  shout  |  More  joyful  than  the  city. 
loar  that  hails  |  Premier  or  King:  Tbnnvson,  Prine.,  CoocL,  Wks.,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  ai4  (188O. 

premier  daasenr,  pkr. :  Fr. :  a  first  (male)  dancer. 

1861  premier  danseur  of  H.  M.  Theatre:  Thackeray,  Rntndaiout  Papert, 
p.  10(1879)1 

*T/tvaltkm  txaamaa,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  first  (female)  dancer, 
premiere  ^nalit^,  phr. :  Fr. :  first  quality. 

I8S6  a  basket,  containing  nine  bottles  of  sparkling  champagne,  premiin 
Duality  was  set  before  bis  Highness:  Lord  Bkaconsfield,  Vlv.  Grey,  Bk.  VI. 
ch.  L  p.  a8j  (1881). 

jtremio,  sb.:  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port. :  a  premium. 

174S  the  merchants  fiul  not  to  send  them  the  premio;  else  they  may  cause 
great  inconveniences :  R.  North,  Livee  ^  Nprths,  Vol.  11.  p.  379  (1836X 

•premium,  sb. :  Lat  praemium :  a  profit,  a  reward,  a  prize, 
a  bribe. 

1.  a  reward,  a  prize. 

1601  dieir  martyrdomes  being  to  them  as  a  pnemiMm  for  the  one;  and  (no 
doubt)  a  sufficient  AVuWkm  for  the  other:  A.  C,  Ahsw.  ta  Let.  »/ a  JemUed 
Gent.,  p.  107.  1688  But  it  seemeth  vnio  mee,  to  bee  rather >rwMt<'i»m,  then 

poma,  a  reward,  then  a  punishment:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aieman's  Ltft  of  GuMmoM, 
Pt.  II.  Bk.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  80.  1793  To  these  he  appointed  premiums  ua  foot-ball, 
hulling,  wrestling:  H.  Brooke,  Foti e/Qitai,,  Vol.  1.  p.  184. 

I  a.  a  substantial  inducement,  a  substantial  consideration, 
a  bribe. 

bef.  1788  R.  North,  Exaemen,  l  ii.  i;B,  p.  119  (1740^  1777  should  be 

allured  by  suiuble  premiums  to  remove  thither :  Robertson,  America,  Bk.  in. 
Wks.,  VoL  VI.  p.  235  (■824X 

2.  interest  on  a  loan ;  a  charge  or  profit  on  a  commercial 
transaction. 

1698  the  supplies...being  so  much  diminished. ..by  the... exorUtant/nmrn'otM, 
befoie  they  reached  the  camp:  In  Tindal's  Contm.  Rapin,  VoL  L  p.  305/3 
(1751)-  1743  at  the  moderate  premium  of  fifty  per  cent,  or  a  little  mora: 
FiKLOiHG,  ftt.  Andrttm,  I.  x.  WIm.,  Vol.  v.  ( 
dear,  you  pay  a  prodigious  premium  for  ready  1 
age,  VoL  II.  p.  154  (1833). 
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r  IKLOIHG,  yvt.  Andrena,  i.  x.  Wks.^  Vol.  v.  p.  54  (1806).        1818  I  think,  my 

y:  M.  Edgeworth,  Patron- 


3.    a  gain  on  the  exchange  of  different  kinds  of  currency ; 


S.  O. 


the  excess  of  the  market  value  of  a  security  over  the  nominal 
value  or  the  price  of  issue.    Also,  metaph. 

1706  poor  Sir  George  never  knew...d»wbacks  from  premiums:  Hoe.  Wal- 
POLE,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  p.  511  (18S7X  1838  John  Lyon  put  their  charms  at  a 

premium :  Harrovian,  p.  191. 

4.  the  amount  paid  by  or  for  an  apprentice  to  his  master ; 
the  charge  for  teaching  (and  in  many  cases  maintaining)  an 
apprentice. 

1864  She  would  pay  him  a  premium — the  funds,  of  course,  to  be  furnished 
by  M.  Consunt:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  AIotu,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  i8a  1880  I 

am  not  the  man  to  pay  three  hundred  pounos  of  pieroium  in  order  that  you  may 
lie  on  your  back  and  hoM  a  tallow  candle  while  another  man  is  hammermg  nails 
into  a  ship's  bottom:  J.  Pavn,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  iv.p.  10. 

5.  the  payment  or  rate  of  periodical  payments  in  con- 
sideration of  which  a  bond  or  policy  of  insurance  is  received. 

1758  He  iniuies  for  a  small  Ptsemium,  one  thousand  Pounds  a  Year:  Grojft 
Inn  youmal,  VoL  i.  p.  186  (1756X 

premonitioit  {lz.j.  -\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  premonicion, 
pretnonition:  a  forewarning;  previous  notice,  previous  in- 
formation.   ' 

1540  it  is  necessarye  to  note  this  piemonidon  teaching  vs  how  we  shulde  knowe 
the  chirche  of  God :  6.  Jovs,  Exf.  Dan.,  foL  8  r: 

premonitor  (=.-!■—  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  praemonitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  La.t. praemotiere,=*to  forewarn':  one  who 
forewarns.    See  monitor. 

bef.  1606  Some  such  like  uncouth  premonitors;  the  ^reat  and  holy  (jod 
■ends  purjiosely  to  awaken  our  security,  aiid  to  prepare  us  either  for  expectation, 
or  prevention  m  judgements:  Bp.  Hall.    [R.] 

prendre  cong^ :  Fr.    See  ponr  prendre  cong^. 
prerie:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  prairie, 
presa,  .r^. :  It. :  Afus,    See  quotation. 

1794  PRESA,  is  a  Character  m  Mustek  called  a  Repeat:  S*art.  ExfUc.  of 
For.  Wdt.  in  Mm.  Bke. 

presage  (.i  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  prisage :  omen,  foreboding. 

1.  an  omen,  a  portent,  a  prognostic,  an  augury. 

1079  a  very  euill  u(^e  and  presa^ :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  1046  (1612X 
1601  the  praesage  of  his  untoward  birth  and  nativitie :  Holland,  Tr.P/in.  N. 
H;  Bk.  7,  ch.  8,  Vol.  1.  p.  160.  1635  when  Ceesar  would  haue  discharged 

the  Senate,  in  regard  of  some  ill  Presages:  Bacon,  Ea.,  Friendship,  p.  169 
(1871X  1644  a  livelv  and  cheerful  presage  of  our  nappy  successe  and  victory: 
MiLTOH,  Areop.,  p.  71  (■868X  1667  All  pestilences,  all  wars,  all  seditions, 

have  their  presages  from  the  turieut :  H.  PiNNELL,  Tr.  Paraceleui  3  Bhe. 
Phiios.,  p.  50.  1665  when  they  [Salamanders]  appear  they  aie'sure  presages 

of  a  storm  approaching:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tnn.,  p.  23  (1677X 

1  a.    a  prediction,  a  prophetic  utterance. 

1095  Misfortune  hearing  this  presan  of  life,  |  Within  her  self  kindles  a 
home-bred  strife :  G.  M  arkham,  Trag.  Sir  R.  Grenviie,  p.  78  (1871X 

2.  a  foreboding,  a  presentiment. 

1693  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain,  |  We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall 
meet  again :  Shaks.,  Rich.  II.,  il  s,  14a.  1713  these  groundless  Horroim 

and  Presages  of  Futurity :  Spectator,  No.  J05,  Ocx,  9,  p.  7 19/2  (Moriey). 

2  a.  the  faculty  of  foretelling  or  prophesying,  foreknow- 
ledge. 

1671  If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind,  I  This  day  will  be  remarkable 
In  my  life  |  By  some  ^^reat  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last:  Milton,  Sams.  Agon., 
1387.  1790  as  ifby  a  secret  presage  ofthe  event  besought  the  King  not  to 

re-enter  the  lists:  Hiet.  Aneed.  iff  Her.  A*  Chiv.,  p.  215. 

3.  prophetic  import,  augury. 

1691  Those  furious  ravages...!  look  on  as  portentoos  and  of  evil  presage: 
EvBLVN,  Corresp.,  VoL  liL  p.  329(1871). 

*pre8b3rter,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irp«r/9vr(^t,<B 'elder': 
(a)  an  elder  of  a  Christian  congregation;  (*)  a  Presbyterian. 

a.  1641  a  presbyter,  or  as  we  commonly  name  him,  the  minister  of  a  congre- 
gation: Milton,  Prelat.  Episc.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  6o(iSo6).  1781  Attalus 
reached  the  friendly  habitation  of  a  presbyter  of^Rheims :  Gibbon,  Dect.  ^Fall, 
VoL  VI.  ch.  xxxviiL  p.  359  (1818)1 

b.  1660  Monkwatnotsomuch.;'nrt^<(r:  J.C(ROUCH],i7«/am(e^CAu. //., 
p.  13. 

*IKre8id(i)ario,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  convict  in  a  presidio. 

1840  used  them  for  keeping  the  salt  fish  of  his  presidarios;  FoRO,  Handkh. 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  375. 

*];ffeBidio,  .r^. :  Sp.:  a  fort,  a  military  post,  a  prison  for 
convicts  condemned  to  hard  labor. 

1866  a  presidio  or  stronghold  of  the  Moors:  Irving,  Span.  Papers,  p.  285. 

Prester  Jolm,  name  of  a  mythical  priest  and  emperor 
who  was  supposed  in  the  middle  ages  to  rule  somewhere  in 
the  East,  and  who  was  eventually  identified  with  the  king  of 
Abyssinia,  the  phr.  being  sometimes  used  as  a  title.    The 
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PRESTIGE 


word  presUr  is  Mid.  Eng.  form  of  priest.  In  spite  of  Pil- 
kington,  Prester  John  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
Christian  Presbyter. 


bef.  1400  Prester  lohn,  nt  U  lonle  of  ynde:  Tr.   Jflut  of  HiUttktim't 
Tkne  KtMgi  t/Celegtu,  p.  138  (1886).  ISM  the  kynge  of  Etbiope  whiche 

we  Call  pretun  or  prest  John  whom  diey  cal  GioHS  W.  Pkat,  Africa,  sig. 
E  ii  r*.  IBW  Predosus  lohannes,  ouerwyse  cauled  Presbyter  lohannes: 
R.  Edkn,  Dicadn,  p.  51  (1883).  1683  the  Tiirke,  the  Sophi  and  the  Souldan, 
priester  lohn  &  other  Heathen  princes;  J,  Pilkington,  A6dytu,  lax.  Aaiii  t*. 
1698  the  KinK  of  that  countrey...who  is  commonly  called  Prtaittv  Iokn\ 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagit,  Vol.  i.  p.  ;B.  1698  Behind  Mossambique  lyeth  the 

countzey  of  Prester  John,  whicn  is  called  by  them  the  countrey  of  Abexinea: 
Tr.  J.   VoH  LinichoUn't  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  i.  p.  34  (i88jX  1600  The 

emperour  Prtt*  lanmi  hath  two  spcciall  princely  names,  to  wit,  Acegue,  which 
ssgnifieth  an  emperour,  and  N^ui,  a  king:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lt0*s  Hist.  Afr., 
IntiDd,p. 31.      U03  sointheirmtendedpUtfocmebutonelesuitePopeandprmce 


Monan 


dplationnebutoneIesuiterope«_        

(like  Ik  frtsbyttr  lohH):  W.  yf Ktsot>,Quo<UibtU  0/Rttig.^StaU, 
P.  ^34.  1636  was  vnder  the  lurisdiction  of  a  great  Lord,  exiled  Bamagatsff, 

beug  subiect  vnto  Pnit  limm :  Purchas,  PUgrimt,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  iost. 
—  Prtste  lohH,  by  name  Atini  Tinfill:  ii.,  p.  ii»8.  —  The  Pirtijittr Icim :  te. 
1670  While  like  the  Mighty  Prttttr  ydn,  |  Whose  Person  none  dares  look 
upon:  S.  BirfLBR,  HiuliSnu,  PL  ill.  p.  040.  1788  the  fiune  tX Pnttrrat 

Prttiyttr  John  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  Europe :  Gibbon,  DkI.  A*  Fall, 
VoL  VIII,  ch.  xlvU.  p.  344  (i8t8). 

^^prestige,  sb, :  Fr. 

1.  a  charm,  a  method  of  fascination,  a  piece  of  im> 
posture. 

1706  Prttiif*,  illoaions,  impostures,  juggling  tricks :  Philuk,  WtrU  ^ 
IVontt,  bef.  1^9  the  sophisms  of  infidelity,  and  the  prestiges  of  imposture: 
Warbdrton,  Witt.,  Vol.  IX.  Serm.  v. 

2.  credit  and  authority  based  upon  high  reputation,  a 
reputation  which  dazzles  and  impresses  others. 

1889  nature  has  woven  so  powerful  a  spell  about  its  shores  that  the  mesent 
scarcely  asks  the  tnttigt  of  the  past:  Miss  Pardob,  Btautits  0/ tht  Betth., 
p.  15s.  1848  Such  is  the  prestige  of  broad  cloth:  Ford, /^a>«Mi(.  .S>a>«,  Ft.  I. 
p.  lot.  1868  some  expedient  may  be  fotmd  for  enablmg  him  to  recede  with* 

out  discredit,  and  without  -danger  to  his  own  j^ttig*  at  home ;  Grbvillb, 
Mtmein,  3rd  Scr.,  I.  iii.  70.  1864  Valerie's  Paris  presdge  being  thick  upon 
her,  she  oisily  obtained  an  engagement:  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  Atciu,  Vol.  L 
ch.  xi.  p.  190.  1864  The  prestige  of  the  chiitch  is  d^arted,  nevermore  to 

return:  F.  A.  Oim,  Trm>.  in  Mtxite,  &v.,  pl  291. 

prestigi&tor,  .T^. :  Lat./ra^-:  a  juggler,  a  conjurer;  a  cheat 

1660  This  cunning  prestigiator  fthe  devil]  took  the  advantage  of  so  high  a 
place,  to  set  off'his  representatioos  the  more  lively:  H,  Mors,  mjnt,  G«Jlituu, 
P.10S.    [R.] 

IireBtiasimo,  adv. :  It :  Afus, :  a  direction  to  performers 
to  render  a  passage  or  movement  in  very  quick  time. 

1734  PRESTISSIMO,  is  Extream  Fast  or  Quick:  SHar*  Exilic,  af  Par. 
W<U.  in  Mia.  Bit. 

'"presto,  sb. :  It. :  quickly,  immediately,  at  once ;  Mus.  in 
quick  tempo,  a  passage  or  movement  in  quick  tempo. 

1609  He  sales,  Praesto,  Sir,...be  can  be  ready:  B.  Jonson,  Sit,  Wom.^  iij.  4, 
Wks.,  p.  5s8  (1616).  1688  After  this,  crying  out  Pmta,  bee  gone,  lifane  vp 
his  legges,  and  fetching  a  friacall  or  two,  he  flyes  awav  in  the  ayre  m  a  tnce: 
Mabbb,  Tr.  AUmatix  Lift  »/  Gutmtm,  Pt.  1.  Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  47.  1794 
PRESTO,  Fast  or  Quick :  Skart  Sxflic.  a/ Par.  Wdt.  in  Mut.  Bki.  1743 

There  was  one  Mr.  Duke,  a  busy  bnatic,  whom  old  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
father  of  the  late  Speaker,  used  to  call  Spirit  Po ;  that  is,  a  ^til  tttailt,  that  was 
presto  at  every  conjuror's  nod :  R.  North,  Livtt  0/ Nartht,  Vol.  1.  p.  341  (iSati). 
1609  has  his  garden,  his  coach,  his  gambling  box, — till,  heigh  presto!  he  is 
a  broker  again :  Maty,  Tr.  Ritd)ecKt  Trm.  Gtrm-  Let.  Ivi.  Pmkerton,  Vol.  vi, 
p.  315.  1840  HacutPacutI  Quick,  Prrtta  I  tBiHtjiCtctalanim'  Baxhah, 
I$tgaldt.  L*r.,  p.  too  (1865)1  1863  but,  let  a  nice  young  fellow  engage  her 

and,  ney  presto  I  she  shall  *^     *"  ^  '^   " "     ' 

VoL  I.  p.  io£. 

presto  "nAitphr. :  Lat  praesto  vide :  be  gone  at  once. 

1691  Now  if  you  (dcase  Mr.  Ltvilt,  to  go  about  your  lawfiU  occasion!,  you 
may  Prtsia  mult  be  gone :  Rtatant  (^ Mr.  B^i,  4v.,  p.  11. 

prtaoltor,  sb.'.  Late  Lat.,  iat praesultor,  noun  of  agent  fr. 
Lat.  ^(O^-^x'before',  and  saifre,='to  dance':  a  leader  in 
dancing. 

1678  [See  elioraa  i]. 

pt6toairi,/em.  pr^tendne,  sb.:  Fr.:  an  intended,  a  future 
husband,  or  future  wife. 

1848  "  I  will  ceruinly  call,"  said  Lady  Southdown  then,  in  reply  to  the  ex- 
horution  of  her  daughter's  prtttHdm,  Mr.  Piu  Cnwky:  Thackkrav,  fa*. 
Ftur,  VoL  I.  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  363  (1879). 

prdte-nom,  sb.:  Fr.,  'lend-name':  one  who  allows  another 
to  use  his  naqie. 

1888  I  can  come  to  no  other  condnsion  than  that  he  was  in  fact  the  men 
frttfnam  of  the  execution  debtor:  Sir  Alprxd  Wills,  in  Lira  Timtt  Refarts, 

LX.  53/1. 

prdter-.  Late  Lat ;  praeter-,  Lat :  prefix:  past  Used 
in  combin.  and  as  adj. 

1630  The  preter  parlit  tens:  Palsck.,  Bk.  IL  (oL  xxxviS  V.  —  al  the 
preter  tenses:  lA,  foL  xxxviii  r*. 


apart,  and,  ney  presto  I  she  shall  be  every  inch  a  woman:  C  Rbadb,  Hmrd 
Cath,  "  • 


PRIMA   DONNA 
pretieuse:  Fr.    See prteienx. 


tnougots,  no  marvel  u  ne  orougut  us  Home  notning  but  a  mere  tanicar 
Milton, y4>o/.  5'mrf/.,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  3i7(i8o«).  1664  after  dinnei 
varicators  [openedj  thev  drollery :  Evelyn.  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  303  (187: 
1670  I1ie  Prevaricator  made  me  smile,  woen  he  gave  him  this  Qian 


pretitun  affectidiiiB,  Phr. :  Late  Lat :  a  fancy  price,  a 
value  determined  by  fondness  for  an  object. 

preto(u)r:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  praetor. 

^eox  chevalier,  phr.:  Fr.:  valiant  knight,  gallant 
knight    See  chevalier. 

1771  If  be  is  a  frtux  cMevalitr,  he  will  vindicate  her  chaiacttr  iPtuu 
maKihv  tclatantt:  HoR.  Wali^lb,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  v.  p.  331  (1857).  U03  the 
adventures  of  a /murc^ma/tn-were  no  longer  listened  to  by  stans:  Edin.  Rtv., 
VoL  3,  p.  116.  1808  all  the  irresistible  courage  and  fortune  of  a  prtux 

chtvalitr:  Scott,  Wkt.  ^Dryden,  Vol.  I.  p.  133.  1834  Aurora  sat  with 

that  indifference]  Which  pioues  a  preux  chevalieiv-«s  it  ought:  BntON,  Dan 
ytutx,  XV.  LxxviL  1640  All  Prrux  CAtvaiitrt,  in  friendly  rivalry  |  Who 

should  best  bring  bock  the  glory  of  Chi-valry :  BarKAH,  tngaUi.  Ltf.,  p.  60 
(1865).  1848  Latin  is  the  tongue  of.. ^r/«r  conquerors  and /rrax  chevaliers: 
Lord  Lvttoh,  Harvld,  Bk.  M.  ch.  L  p.  38/9  (3rd  Ed.).  1863  he  is  to  be 

held  up  as  a  perfect /rrKr  cJktvalitr'.  Thackkrav,  Philip,  VoL  I.  ch.  xvii. 

6311  (1887).  1883   he  is  your  paragon — your  preux  chevalier:    M.  £. 

KADDON,  GoldtH  Calf,  VoL  III.  ch.  i.  p.  37,  1886  All  his  Italian  friends 

laud  him  as  a  ^rtux  chtvalitr:  L,  Malet,  Cat.  EMdertjfi  Wift,  Bk.  IL  ch.  iv. 
p.  63. 

prevaricator  {,-J.-  J,-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Laupraevdrkator, 
>='one  who  is  guilty  of  collusion',  noun  of  agent  to  prae- 
varicart,='\.o  waSk  crookedly' (in  business):  one  who  pre- 
varicates ;  at  the  University  ef  Cambridge,  formerly  the  op- 
ponent of  the  inceptor  at  Commencement 

1614  the  Bishop  of  Ely  sent  the  moderator,  the  answerer,  the  \'arier,  or  pre- 
varicator, and  one  of  the  repliers,  that  were  all  of  his  house,  twenty  angels 
a-piece:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Caurt  ^  Timtt  af  yat.  I.,  VoL  1.  p.  304  (1848X 
164A  this  petty  prevaricator  of  America,  the  zany  of  Columbus  (for  so  ne  must 
be  till  his  world's  end)  having  rambled  over  the  huge  topography  of  his  own  vain 
thoughts,  no  marvel  if  he  brought  us  home  nothing  but  a  mere  tankard  drollery: 
■     ■  "  ,  VoL  I.  p.  317(1806).       1664  after  dtnner...the  Pre- 

3).         bef. 
gave  bun  this  CBaracter  to  his 
Face:  J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  WilHamt,  Pt.  L  30,  p.  33(1693).  1694  A  plague 

on  thee,  thou  confounded  Prevaricator  of  Language:  D'Urfbv,  Dan  Qtux., 
Pt.  I.  iv.  p.  40.  1766  thou  prevaricator  of  all  the  'K^uirely  ordinances  of 
chivalry  I  Shollstt,  Tr.  Dan  Quix.,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  iL  ch.  xL  in  Ballantyne's  Nav. 
Lib.,  VoL  III.  p.  sS6/i  (1831X  1798  the  judge  cried  out,  Clerk,  hand  me  up 

the  examination  in  this  prevaricator:  H.  Brookb,  Faal  rfQiuU.,  VoL  IL  p.  39. 

provenance,  sb. :  Fr. :  kindness,  delicate  attention. 

1838  a  very  conversable  pleasing  man,  with  an  air  of  prHftnanct,  and  ready 
dvility  of  communication:  Scott,  Qiunt.  Dur.,  Pitt.,  p.  33  (1886).  1846 

the  same  good  humoiu:,  privtHiuutt,  merriment,  and  artless  confidenoe  and 
regard:  Thackbrav,  Van,  Fair,  VoL  ILch.  xviL  p.  189(1879). 

pr6venant, /irm.  prdvenaate,  adj.:  Fr.:  prepossessing, 
winning,  delicately  attentive. 

preventor,  sL:  Eng.,  variant  spelling  oi preventer,  as  if 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  praeveiitre,'^' to  go  before',  'to  prevent': 
one  who  prevents. 

1696  Prtntntart,  a  praneotor,  u  ouertaktr,  an  an^dpator :  Flokio. 

prOvOt,  sb. :  Fr. :  provost 

1644  the  PrevSt  Marshal,  with  his  assistants,  going  in  pursuit:  EvBLVN, 
Diary,  VoL  1.  p,  71  (1873). 

^Pri&pns :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  UpUmot :  name  of  the  personification 
of  the  male  organ  of  generation,  especially  venerated  at 
Lampsacus,  who  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  gardens. 

1608  the  god  Priapus:  Shaks.,  Ptricltt,  iv.  6,  4.  1704  the  ancient  um, 
hunps,  lachrymary  vessels,  Priapuses,  household  goods,  which  have  tome  of 
them  been  represented  under  such  a  particular  form:  AiioisoH,  H^it.,  Vol.  L 
p.  466  (Bohn,  18S4X 

*prie-I>ien,  J^. :  Fr.,  'pray-God*:  a  praying-desk;  a  chair 
in  the  shape  of  a  praying-desk;  also,  attrib.  as  iaprie-Dteu 
chair. 

1760  before  the  altar,  was  an  armchair  for  him,  with  a  blue  damask  cushion, 
ttfrit-Diau,  and  a  footstool  of  black  doth:  HoR.  Walpole,  Lttttrt,  VoL  iiL 
p.  aSa  (1857).  1864  What  velvet-bound  volumes,  mother«f.peari  albums, 

mkstapds...priedieu  diairs:  Thackeray,  Ntwcama,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxv.  p.  384 
(1879)1 

*piima  donna,  pi.  prime  donne,  phr.:  It:  'first  lady', 
the  leading  female  singer  in  an  opera. 

■  1813  It  went  into  the  world  without  a  name  because  an  author,  like  a  prima 
dmuta,  has  a  sort  of  dignity  from  appearing  sometimes  incar.,  when,  in  reality, 
everybody  knows  him :  Southbv,  Lttt.,  VoL  11.  p.  366  (1836).  1818  she  is 

BKtt\y  prima  damta  of  the  troop :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  iL 
p.  135  C'819).  1838  the  fsshionable  song  of  the  day,  sung  by  the  prima 

Jantta  at  the  ()penJiouse :  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  39,  p.  7^.  18S7  the  prima 

donna  sang  a  bravura  aria,  the  dose  of  which  was  neattily  applaudol  I^  the 
banditti :  C  Mac  Farlamb,  Banditti  4*  Raiitn,  p.  187.  1866  You've 

brought  over  a  prima  donna,  because,  in  •  cold  sort  of  way,  you  thought  her  a 
handsome  Roman :  Ooida,  Strathmart,  VoL  i.  ch.  U.  p.  35,  *1878  A 


cordial  welcome  was  accorded  to  Mdle.   Minnie  Hauk,  the  American  prima 
...     .   .... .     ..  .„  .  ^jjj  g^^  was...the 

IL  di.  Ixxv}.  p.  43. 


.AUK,     UIV      <VU.«aMi«U.      |MIIUB 

donna :  Llayd"!  U^hly.,  May  19,  p.  j/>    [St.]  1883  She  w»i...ttit prima 

^iMwa  of  the  company :  T.  MOZLBV,  AOMfntw.,  VoL  I 
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PRIMA   FACIE 

*ptijak  ta/A^tPhr. :  Late  Lat. :  on  the  first  appearance, 
I.    adv. :  at  first  sight 

}(M  Undoabtedly  no  mora  meant  in  a  comnuuidineBt  but  what  is  directly 
trimajmcu  pmented:  Hammond,  W*!.,  Vol.  i.  p.  216(1674).  1T60  Tlwy 

^Povthe  Amotion  wliich  is  prima /atU  incident  to  a  Corporation:  Gilbsrt, 
CauM  m  Ltm  &•  Equitj/,  p.  aji.  1807  and  prima/»cit,  on«  would  imacine, 
ibst  our  auitior  had  satisfied  bunself :  Edin.  Rtv.^  VoL,  9,  p.  396.  1821  Now 
■he  accusation.. .is  not  frimA  facii,  and  of  necciaity,  an  absurd  one:  Confat.  of 
t*  St-  OfimH-Eattr,  Ft.  11.  p.  100  (1SS3).  18U  A  pun  is  frimA/acu 


sn  insult  to  the  person  you  are  talking  with:  O.  W.  HoiJiBS,  Auttc.  Brtalff. 
TMt,  p.  ti  (i88»).         1883  PrimAfieit,  it  " 

biliiy:  GxiG,  Mia.  Euayi,  ch.  v.  p.  99. 


,  it  contains  so  much  truth  and  pUusi- 


2.  adj. :  appearing  satisfactory  on  the  first  view  (prior  to 
argument  and  cross-examination);  resting  on  insufficient 
consideration ;  estimated  according  to  first  appearances. 

1810  an  exclusive  company  presents  prima  /act*  evidence  of  an  institution 
diatwghi  tobeabolished;  £<A<i.  ^/v.,  Vol.  i6,p,  139.  1838  theptima 

bdc  presumption  was,  that  the  defect  was  not  m  the  law :  Congrtst.  Dmttts, 
Vol  II.  Pt  L  p.  86a  IMS  his  tktUiat  style  and  method  have  obtained  for 

him  a  kind  of  primA  fade  repuution  of  accturacy  and  impartiality ;   J.  W. 
CmKEi,  Ettayt  Fr.  Stv.,  1.  p.  17  (1857).  1879  The  former  is  on  a  primA 

fade  view  the  more  natural,  out... :  G.  G.  Scott,  Nay.  Acad.  Ltcf.^Vol,  11. 

a       1882  The  superficial  acceptance  atprimA/ade  phenomena :  F  abrak, 
Daft  CAr.,  Vol.  1.  p.  x)i. 

primA  finmte,  dAr.:  Late  Lat.:  'at  the  first  view'  (/tV. 
'forehead',  'front'),  to  judge  by  first  appearances. 

1790  To  make  a  revolution  is  a  measure  which,  prima  JroHtt,  requires  an 
apology:  Bdrkb,  Rm.  in  Frame,  p.  34J  (3rd  Ed.). 

prima  materia:  Late  Lat    See  materia  prima. 

prima  philosophia:  Late  Lat    See philoBophia  prima. 

prima  vista, >}^r.:  It:  Mus.x  first  sight 

prima-vista,  sb.:  It,  'first  sight':  an  old  game  at  cards. 
Anglicised  as  primuiste,  primefisto. 

1838  like  the  Ords  at  Primuiste  where  6.  is  18.  and  7.  ai.  for  they  aeuer 
signifie  what  they  sound :  J.  Earu,  Micrtcmm.,  ij,  p.  35  (186SV  1830 

At  PtimefiscOL  Poai  and  payie,  Primero,  I  Maw,  Whip-her-ginny,  he's  a  liVrall 
Htro:  John  Tavu>r,  Wkt.,  sig.  Ee  4  e*/x 

primero,  sb. :  Sp.  printera :  an  old  gambling  game  at 
cards. 


Qocited  in  JV.  A*  Q.,  Sept.  10,  1887,  p.  ao^i.  1099  to  play  at  Primero  and 

Pmaagt:  B.  Jonson.  Ev.  man  out  o/kit  Hum.,  L  a,  Wits.,  p.  91  (i6t6). 
1603  whose  lauish  band,  at  one  Prtmero-rtst,  \  One  Mask,  one  Tumey,  or 
oott  pampering  Feast,  J  Spends  treasures:  J.  Sylvestkr,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Furies, 
p.  387  (1608).  1808  Make  me  perfect  in  that  trick  that  got  you  so  much  ar 

anmero:  MiDDLCTOH./nwGaZ&toitr,  L  i.MHis.,  Vol.  111.  p.  131  (188s).  1623 
Their  game  was  Primtra  at  three  hands ;  Mabbb,  Tr.  A  lemon  sLifi  o/Gutman, 
Pl  l  Bk.  L  ch.  ii.  p.  91.  1628  their  common  game  at  cards.. .is  Primer*  t 

HowiLt,  Lett.,  111.  xxia.  p.  no  (1645).  1630  (See  prlma-Vtata). 

1641  At  that  primero  of  piety,  the  pope  and  cardinals  are  the  better  gamesters: 
Mn.Toti,Animadv.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  303  (1806)1  1679  Hawks  and  Hones, 

Crimp,  Trick  track,  and  Pnmero :  Sh  adwbll,  True  H^idom,  iii.  p.  43.  1782 
playing  at  primero  with  his  diaplain:  Stbrnb,  Tritl.  Shmd.,  v.  zvi.  Wits., 
p.  337  (1839). 

primier:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  premier. 

priinitiae,  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  first-fruits.  Early  Anglicised  as 
primicies  (abt  1400  Wycliffite  Bible,  Exod.,  xx.  40;  Rev., 
xiv.  4)  and,  through  ¥r^  prentices,  ?&  prentices. 

1591  The  Primitias  [aev.]  of  your  Parsonage:  Spbns.,  Compl.,  Prcaopop., 
S18.  1617  It  was  thought  a  bold  part  of  them  both,  that  so  voung  a  man 

ihould  plajr  his  first  prises  in  such  a  place  and  such  a  tiiM,  being,  as  he  professed, 
the  pnmtUee  tit  fan  vocation,  ana  the  first  sermon  that  ever  he  made:  J. 
Chambbuain,  in  Couri  A'  Timet  ^  Jot.  I.,  Vol.  It.  p.  jo  (1848). 

primitive  (-C  .=.  .=.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fx.primitif,  fem. 
-ive. 

I.    adj.:  I. 

later). 

MM  the  Primatiue  Chiuvh:  Fabtan,  in  (Grafton's  Chrvn.,  Pt.  vti.  p.  113, 
use  the  primatiue  pronownes  of  the  fyrst  and  secoode  parsooes  syngular : 
Paucr.,  sig.  B  ii  r«.  1S41  the  prymatyfe  causes  of  lepry :  R.  Cori.AND, 

Tr.  Gnpddt  Quett.,  Av.,  sig.  Q  ii  f.  .     ISiS  It  conuneth  of  the  cause 

nrimi^ue  thorooghe  bnisynge  or  breaking:  Trahbroh,  Tr.  Vig^t  CUrurr., 
foL  zxvi  «>/a.  1048  which  good  prunitive  successe  purchaied  him  muche 

onietnesa:  Tr.  Pelydore  Vergifa  Eng.  Mitt.,  VoL  I.  p.  178  (1846)1  U49  In 
tne  priaatyue  churche:  Latimrr,  7  Serm.  tef.  K.  Eiw.  VI.,  p.  407  (1869). 
1S83  two  cnnseaof  sycknea.  the  one  beinge  ouiwarde,  called>r«aitenr/Mr,  or 
cause  primatiue:  T.  Galb,  Intl.  Ckirurg.,f<Si.  17  r<>.  1B8S  examples  of  the 
Ptimiliue  age:  Sti;bbbs,  Anal.  At.,  fol.  55  r*.  1608  (he  primitive  statue, 

and  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds:  Shaks.,  TroU.,i.  1,60.  184B  square 

igaas_.wkl  to  have  been  the  lecepUdes  of  primitive  Chnstians !  Evblvh,  jCmrr, 
VoL  I.  p.  171(1873)1  1808  tne  primitive  food  of  Animals:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 

Gardm  ^Cyr.,  ch.  i,  p.  as  (t686X  1683  Whose  primitive  traditioo  reaches  | 
As  &r  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches :  S.  BuTtZR,  HudOrat,  Pt.  1.  Cant.  L 
p.  40. 


original  (opposed  to  secondary,  derivative, 
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I.  adj.:  2,  characterised  by  the  simplicity  of  early  times, 
old-fashioned,  unsophisticated. 

II.  sb. :  I.    a  primary  word  (opposed  to  a  derivative). 

1687  got  by  heart  almost  the  entire  vocabulary  of  Latin  and  French  pri- 
mitives :  EvBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  34a  (1873). 

II.  sb. :  2.  an  original  member  of  an  institution,  esp.  an 
early  Christian. 

1802  humilitie,  patience,  and  religious  zeale,  which  was  in  the  primitiues  and 
founders  of  their  Orders:  W.  Watson,  QuadliieU  »/ Reiig.  4»  Slate,  Pref., 
sig.  A  3  f.  1886  Dr.  Frampion... preached.. .showing  the  several  afflictions 

ofthe  Church  of  Christ  from  the  primitives  to  this  day :  Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  11, 
p.  361  (1879X 

prime,  adv. :  Lat :  firstly ;  also,  sb.,  abL  of  primus  (with 
anno,  abL  of  annus,  suppressed),  'the  first  (year)'. 

1601  Primo,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play:  Shaks.,  Tw.  tfl„  v.  39. 
1880  they  say  Sir  Edward  Parham,  who,  Wipnmo  of  Kbg  James,  was  arraigned 
of  high  treason  at  Winchester ;  J.  Mead,  in  Couri  &•  Timet  a/Ckat.  I.,  VoL  It. 
p.  87  (1848). 

*primo  tenore,  phr. :  It. :  first  tenor,  the  leading  tenor 
singer  in  an  0]>era. 

1881  why  not  a  singing  artistT...Why  not  a  primo  tenore?  Thackeray, 
Saundaiout  Papert,  p.  30  (1879X 

primogenitor  {'-±z. z.), sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lai. prime  (adv.), 
=' first',  and  genitor  (7.  v.),  noun  of  agent  to  gignere,^' to 
beget' :  a  first-begetter,  the  founder  of  a  race  or  family. 

primordinm,  pi.  primordia,  sb.:  Lat:  a  beginning,  an 
origin. 

1671  the  mere  preludea  of  this  glory,  the  primordia,  the  ieginningt  of  it : 
John  Howb,  WAa,  p.  199/1  ^1834).  1704  those  beings  must  be  of  chief 

excellence  wherein  that  prtnurdium  appears  most  prominently  to  abound : 
Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  |  viiL  Wks.,  p.  79/3  (1869).  1738  Vou  know  how  it 

was  with  the  Christian  Church  in  its  b^innings,  in  its  very  primordia ;  John 
HowK,  Wkt.,  p.  579/3  (1834X 

primuiste :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  prima-vista. 

primnla,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  name  of  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  of  which  the  commonest  s(>ecies  is  the  primrose ;  esp. 
the  Primula  sinensis,  a  handsome  plant  with  umbels  of 
flowers. 

inlmnm,  sb.:  neut  of  Lat  prfmttSf-m'&nt'.  See  quo- 
tation. 

1809  the  capital  of  the  master  manufiutnrer  who  employed  a  number  of 
hhorers'  hands  00  ibeprintum:  Quarttriy  Rev.,  VoL  i. 

primnm  am&bile, ^Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'the  first  (or  'chief) 
lovable ' ;  the  first  or  chief  object  of  love. 

1681  (3od  is  the  primmm  amaHle,  the  JtrtI  gotdnet*.  as  well  as  the  first 
Being:  John  Howx,  Wkt.,  p.  4S4/3  (1834X  lUl— 1703  Christ,  who  is  the 
primnm  amabile,  his  first  and  naturally  beloved,  his  only  begotten  Son :  Th. 
Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  5'n-.  Stand.  Divinet,  VoL  vi.  p.  180(1863). 

primnm  frIgidum,^Ar. :  Late  Lat,  'first  cold':  the  original 
principle  of  cold,  which  was,  according  to  Parmenides,  an 
elementary  substance. 

1637   the  earth  being.../r/*naK/»v^>M:  Bacon,  A^>/. /r<r/.,L  69.    (C.) 
bef.  1691  before  men  had  to  hotlv  disputed  which  is  'Ctxprimum/rigidum  they 
rhether  there  be  any  such  thing  or  no :  R.  Bonis, 


would  have  done  well  to  inquire  wn 
Experimental  Hitt.  o/Cold,  title  xviL 
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I»lmnm  mdbile,/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  'the  first  movable',  the 
outermost  of  the  celestial  spheres  in  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  astronomy,  which  carried  round  with  it  the  nine  interior 
spheres  in  its  diurnal  revolution ;  hence,  metaph.  a  primary 
source  of  motion,  activity,  or  progress,  an  original  principle 
of  motion  or  activity. 

bef.  1S90  From  the  bright  circle  of  the  homtd  moon  |  Even  to  the  height  of 
Primnm  Meiili:  Marlowi,  Paaatna,  Wks.,  \i.  ttjh  (1858).  1600  Also  it 

appeareth  to  be  an  Island,  insomuch  as  the  S^  ninnetb  by  nature  circularly  from 
the  East  to  the  West,  following  the  diumal  motion  of  Primum  ifeiUt,  which 
carieth  with  it  all  inferiour  bodies  moueable,  as  wel  celestiall  as  elemental: 
R.  HAKLtnrr,  Peerages,  Vol.  iii.  p.  15.  1602  a  suy  made  ofthe  pbnets 

coutse  and  heauens  motion,  by  reason  that  primum  motile,  in  a  tergiuersed 
violence  of  apposite  race  to  the  rest,  runs  a  course  aninst  the  haire:  W.  Watson, 
Quodliiett  o/Relig.  &•  Slate,  p.  35.  1603  you  Matbematicians...affirme  that 
the  Sunne  is  distant  from  the  Primum  Mobile,  and  highest  scope  of  heaven, 
infinite  thousands  of  miles:  Holland,  Tr.  Pbtt.  Mor.,  p.  1165.  1607—12 

Superstition. ..bringes  in  a  rxv  primum  m4)bile  that  ravysheth  all  the  Spheres  of 
govemement :  Bacon,  Ett.,  xxviiL  p.  344  (1871^  1612  You  know  the 

primum  mMle  of  our  court,  by  whoae  motion  all  the  other  spheres  must  move, 
or  else  stand  still:  G.  Calvert,  in  Couri  &•  Timet  0/  Jeu.  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  191 
(1848X  bef.  1616  They'll  prattle  ye  tijrimum  mMle,  I  And  ull  a  story  of 

the  state  of  Heav'n :  Bbau.  &  Fl.,  Eld.  Bn.,  u.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  416  (1711). 
1616  the  benefit  of  fishing  is  that  Primum  motile  that  tumes  all  ihnr  Spkertt 
to  this  height  of  plentie,  &c :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  194  (1884).  1648 

For  aocordiiig  to  received  Astronomv,  the  poles  of  the  iSquator  are  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Primum  Motile:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptentl.  Ep.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  v.  p.  341 
(16S6X  1652  He  was  the  Captain,  chief  in  the  War,  the  primum  motile : 

8a— 2 
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N.  CuLvnnnL,  Liehl  rfNat.,  Trtal.,  p.  8<».  1665  The  Fimuunent  they 

called  7ufiter  tix/rimum  tiudiilt  of  ocber  G«dt:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  30I  (tvti).  1668  though  they  have  motions  of  their  own,  are  whirl'd  about 
m  the  motum  of  the  primum  mobiU^  in  which  they  are  contained :  Drydbn. 
Est.  Dram.  />«.,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  i6  (1701).  1670   he  who  makes  an  Ansel 

wheel  the  Primum  tmHIt,  and  the  vast  Machines  of  the  Heavenly  Oros; 
R.  LASSBts,  Vof.  ttaL,  Pt.  11.  p.  soj  (1698)1  1678  supposed  to  be  i«rt 

Mviiit%mt>  tlu  PrimeifU  0/  MoIwh  in  tkt  Uuwtrtt,  or  at  least  of  that  Ckit/ttt 
MotwH  of  the  Primum  MMit  or  Hirktst  S/iert:  Cudworth,  /nttU.  Sjut., 
BIc  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  413.  1696  The  willis  the  commander  of  the  whole  man ;  the 
trimtim  mo/nlt,  that  which  sets  all  the  rest  on  oodon :  D.  Clarkson,  Pract. 
Wkt.,  Nichols  Ed. ,  Vol.  11.  p.  25  (»8«5).  1697  the  Primum  MoHlt  of  Good 
and  Evil,  a  fine  Lady :  Vanbrugh,  Etof,  iii.  Wics.,  VoL  i.  p.  347  (1776).  17M 
the  air  is  invested  by  the  stara:  and  the  stars  are  invested  by  the/nm»m  mobile: 
SwiPT,  TaU  o/a  Tui,  i  ii.  Wics.,  p.  61/3  (1869X  1771    informed  that  her 

ladyship  had  acted  as  the  primum  maUU  of  this  confederacy :  Smollett, 
Humph.  CI.,  p.  5z/i  (188s).  1831  The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand 
"primum  mAilt"  of  England  is  eant:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  vl  p.  3S3 
(1833).  1889—47  the  nervous  system. ..is  alio  ikeprimum  mobilt  of  the 

organic  operations :  Todd,  Cyc.  Anal,  *•  Phyt.,  Vol.  111.  p.  757/3-  ISiB  we 
shall  at  once  produce  ail  the  passages  of  his  philosophical  History  in  which  this 
primum  mobtlt  of  the  Revolution,  the  ErattU  Duke  of  Orleans,  b  mentioned : 
J.  W.  Crokbr,  EsuifsFr.  Rn.,  1.  p.  i4(i8s7X 

tprlmoB,  adj.:  Lat.:  first,  eldest,  first  in  seniority,  ap- 
pended at  some  schools  to  the  name  of  the  senior  of  two  or 
more  pupils  who  have  the  same  surname. 

1836  'Mammy-sick!'  growled  Barlow  primus:  Lord  Bbaconsfibld,  Krr. 
Cny,  Bk.  l  ch.  iik  p.  4  (1881). 

«pnmnB  inter  pares, /^r.:  Late  Lat.:  first  amongst  his 
peers. 

I8SS  there  wa>  a  bishop  at  that  period,  who  was  more  than  frimut  inter 
parts:  Edin.  Rrv.,  Vol.  6a,  p.  15a  1887  The  sovereign,  rehuively,  was  but 
primus  inter  pans,  closely  connected  by  origin  and  intermarriage  with  a  turbulent 
feudal  nobility:  AtM£iueum,  Apr.  16,  p.  507/1, 

primus  mdtor,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  the  original  mover. 

1690  The  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  curse  of  heaven.. .  Inflict  upon  them,  thou 
great  Primus  Motor :  Marlowe,  Jew  »/  Malta,  L  Wks.,  p.  150/1  (i8s8X 
1616  God  above,  |  That  Primus  Motor,  which  all  orbes  doth  move:  R.  C, 
Pctms,  in  Timei  Whistle,  p.  146  (1871)1  1617  But  now  the  primut  mater 

of  this  feasting,  Mr.  (Comptroller,  is  taking  his  leave  of  this  town :  J.  Chamber- 
lain, in  Court  *•  Timet  o/Jas.  I.,  Vol.  11.  p.  9  (1848).  bef.  1670  Vou  have 
•aid  somewhat  concerning  yourself:  somewhat  concemine  the  last  Parliament, 
somewhat  of  the  Primus  motor,  and  Divine  Intelligence  which  enliv'd  the  same : 
J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  Ft.  II.  10,  p.  11  (1693X 

primns  se(nindns,  fiAr.:  Late  Lat.,  'first  second'.  See 
quotation. 

1684  it  is  a  childish  and  ridiculous  toie,  and  like  vnto  childrens  plaie  at 
Primus  SKumdtu,  or  the  game  called  The  philosophen  table:  R.  ScoTT,  Disc. 
Witch.,  Bk.  XI.  ch.  X.  p.  198. 

princeps,  /)/.  principds,  aiij.  and  si.:  Lat:  first,  chief; 
prince,  premier  person. 

I.  ttdj'.:  first,  original;  esp.  first  printed,  as  in  the  phr. 
(ditto princepSf's'an  original  edition'. 

1809  The  princeps  copy,  clad  in  blue  and  gold :  J.  Fbrxiax,  BUliemaiua,  6. 
[CI 

II.  sb.:  I.    a  chieftain. 

II.    sb.:  2.    pi.  principes,  the  second  line  of  a  Roman 
army,  between  the  nastati  and  the  triarii. 
II.    .t;^. :  3.    .5(^/(0^.  an  original  edition. 

princeps  sen&tds, /An:  Lat:  the  premier  senator  of  the 
Ancient  Roman  senate. 

principia,  sb.pl.:  Lat:  the  front  line  of  a  Roman  army; 
an  open  space  in  a  Roman  camp  containing  the  tents  of  the 
general  and  of  the  chief  officers. 

1600  in  the  verie  Principia,  yea  and  within  the  quarter  of  the  I.  (jenerall 
his  pavilion,  were  beard  confused  speeches:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  VIL  p.  357. 

*prindpiis  obsta,  phr.  i  Lat :  make  a  stand  against  the 
first  approaches,  take  measures  gainst  the  earliest  symptoms 
(of  disease  or  evil).    Ovid,  Renud.  Am.,  91. 

16S4— 6  If  a  man's  foot  slip  in  hell-mouth,  it  is  a  miracle  if  he  stop  ere  he 
come  to  the  bottom,  Princifiiu  obsta.  Dally  not  with  the  devil:  J.  Trapp, 
Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  i.  p.  a86/i  (1867).  1767  Obsta  principiis  is  her  motto 

and  maxim:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  Vol.  111.  p.  490(1851).  1836  impressed  thence- 
forward with  this  excellent  maxim,  principiis  obsta,  they  would  no  longer  shut 
their  eyes  against  innovations :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  IL  Pt.  ii.  p.  1833. 

'*prin<dpiam,  pi.  prin<dpia,  sb. :  Lat :  a  first  principle,  a 
first  cause;  an  element,  esp.  ^\. principia,  ths  first  principles 
or  elements  of  a  science. 

1603  The  doctrine  of  the  Catholike  (3iurch,  consists  of  three  spedall  prin- 
:  W.  Watson,  QuodlibeU  o/ReUr.  &•  State,  p.  138. .  abt. 

noted  the  causes  vt  principia  of  the  Wanes  following:  (1653) 


tor  causes: 
1  have  I 


R.  Naunton,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  34  (1870)1  1693  GoA  is  thx  principium  of 

subsistence  to  all :  Th.  Goodwin,  Irks.,  in  Niehd's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines, 
Vol.  V.  p.  S3  (1B63).  1848  the  truths  which  will  then  be  regarded  as  the 

principia  of  those  sciences:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  0/ Logic,  Vol.  i.  p.  537  (1856). 
Def.  1849  these  arrangements  of  the  principia  of  human  action :  £.  A.  PoB, 
W^r.,  Vol.  L  p.  108(1884). 


PRO  AND  CON 

♦prior  (i?  j:i),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  priour,  assimi- 
lated to  Lat /r»<»r,=' former',  'superior'. 

I.  adj.:  I.  senior,  superior,  having  the  right  of  prece- 
dence. 

I.  adj.:  2.    former,  previous;  sometimes  used  as  adv.  in 

the  phr.  prior  to. 

1846  Lady  Marney...was  experiencing  all  the  advantages  of  ^or  informa- 
tion :  Lord  Bbaconsfibld,  SyUl,  Bk.  n.  ch.  vi.  (L.)  ^78  The  bumng  of 
ships  will  not  be  interfered  witn  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hoMilitie* :  Times, 
Apr.  18.    [St.] 

II.  sb. :  the  head  of  a  religious  house  called  &  priory,  or 
the  assistant  of  an  abbot 

abL  1888  Bisshopi,  abboies,  and  priours,  tbei  had  miaborn  tham  hie: 
R.  Brunnk,  p.  333.  [R.]  bef.  1447  A  prioore  aat  is  a  prelate  of  any  churche 
Cathcdralle :  J.  Russell,  1 150,  in  Baiees  Bk. ,  p.  193  (Fumivall,  1868).  1483 
He  askyd  also  and  hyt  were  by  the  relyeion  that  the  priown  shuld  geue  ibal 
nyght  to  the  bretheren  dyscyplyns  in  hooly  vesture  and  aub^'s :  Revel.  Monk  ef 
Evesham,  p.  30  (1869).  bef.  U48  he  must  have  better  knowliege  off  the  cure 
off  sowle  than  the  sayde  Prior:  Rich.  Pace,  in  Ellis'  Grig.  Lett,  3id  Ser., 
Vol.  L  No.  Ixxiu.  p.  186  (1846). 

priores:  Lat    See  seniores  priores. 
pristav',  sb. :  Russ. :  a  police  official,  an  overseer,  a  iK>lice 
escort. 

1668  The  Prisiaf,  who  was  an  aged  man,  made  answer:  J.  Davibs,  Am- 
hassadors  Trsai.,  Bk.  i.  p.  5  {.t^ii'^ 

pristine  (-i-),  adj.:  Eng.  fi-.  Yx. pristint  (Cotgr.):  per- 
taining to  an  early  period  or  state,  original,  primitive. 

1699  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans;  Shaks.,  Hen.  V,. 
iii.  3,  87.  1609   And  thus  Having  recovered  the  province  againe,  which  had 

yeelded  subjection  to  the  enemies,  he  reduced  it  unto  the  pristine  state :  Holland, 
Tr.  Marc,  Bk.  xxviii.  ch.  vii.  p.  337.  1640  pristin  :  H.  More,  Psych.,  l  ii. 
^  P*  85  (16^7).  1646  Upon  the  summit  of  this  rock  stands.. .a  round  &bric, 

still  discovenng  some  of  its  pristine  beauty:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  \.  p.  188  (187a). 

privado,  sb. :  Sp. :  'a  private'  (friend),  a  favorite,  a  minion. 

1884  The  good  Erie  answeied  his  servant  and  deare  Privado  courteoustie; 
R.  Parsons  (T),  Leicester's  Commmm.,  p.  ;7.  1618 — 9  the  Duke  of  Osseda, 
the  only  privado  of  that  court:  T.  I.ORKIN,  m  Court  4*  Times  o/yas.  /.,  VoL  IL 

L137  (1848).       1623  The  Duke  of  Lerma  was  the  greatest  Privado:  Howell, 
•tt..  III.  XL  p.  64  (1645X  1638  The  Modeme  Languages  giue  vnto  such 

Persons,  the  Name  of  Fauerites,  or  Priuadoes :  Bacon,  Est.,  Friendship,  p.  167 
(1871X  16S4  his  Privado  or  his  Feeuorit:  Howell,  Partktnep.,  Pt.  IL  p.  so. 
bef.  1670  be  thought  it  no  better  then  a  doubling  of  Servitude,  to  nave  a  Pnvado, 
like  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  under  the  supreme  Lord,  to  ride  upon  the  Backs  of  the 
People:  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  Williams,  Pt.  i.  48,  p.  40(1693).  bef.  17SS  any 

lntngue...depending  whereon  he  might  become  suoi  a  Pnvado  as  to  be  trusted : 
R.  North,  Examen,  11.  iv.  13C^  p.  399(1740).  1838  A  courtly  knight,  who... 
is  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  pnnulo,  as  they  say,  to  the  young  Prince:  Scott, 
Fair  Md  0/ Perth,  ch.  xii.  p.  14a  (1886X 

Frivat-docent,  sb. :  (jer. :  a  private  teacher  or  tutor  at  a 
German  university. 

1883  Neod.  Kasisis,  a  PriveUdocent  at  the  Univenity:  Atheneeum,  Dec  30, 
p.  884.  1886  After  studying  at  Bonn  and  Berlin...lie  became  a  Privat  Decent 
at  Halle:  ii.,  July  31,  p.  146. 

*pro  and  con,  pAr.:  fr.  Lat/n7,=''for',  'on  behalf',  and 
Lat.  <:<7»/r<t,= 'against':  for  and  against 

I.  adv.:  also  pro  et  con.,  fr.  Late  Lat  pro  et  contra, 
='for  and  against',  with  regard  to  both  or  to  idl  sides  of  the 
case. 

abt  1400  Dout,  pro,  contra,  and  ambigiute :  Beryn,  3577  (Fumivall,  1876)1 
1480  Tberof  arose  a  grete  altercacyon  among  wrvteis  of  this  mater  pro  and 
contra:  Caxton,  Ckron.  Eng.,  ccliii.  327.  1846   but  he...disputeth  the 

matter  so  pro  and  contra,  that  he  confuteth  all  the  arguments  that  seem  to 
repugn  his  purpose;  Hooper,  Early  Writings,  p.  163  (Parker  Soc,  1843). 
1068  saying' their  pleasure  euory  one  of  them,  5(  ner  beautie  and  her  body,  pre 
A*  contra :  T.  Wilson,  Rule  o/Reat.^  foL  i  ro(i^\  1676  Much  I  know 

nay  be  here  said.  Pro  et  Contra,  in  this  case:  J.  DsB,  in  Arbor's  Et^.  Gamer, 
Vol.  II.  p.  68  (1879).  1679  these  are  Anttotlet  quiddities  to  argne/f«  &• 

contra :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  710  (i6taX  1689  before  euer  he  met  with 
probabile  in  the  Vniueraitie,  shall  leaue  pro  et  contra  before  he  can  scarcely  pro- 
nounce it:  Nashb,  in  Greene's  3/in«a>AM«,  p.  9(1880).  1601  a  great  qnestioa, 
and  very  disputable  pro  A*  contra:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,Wt.  10,  ch.  75, 
Vol.  I.  p.  309.  1606  which  may  minister  different  arguments  >fv  et  contra 

in  the  discussion  ;  T.  Fitzherbert,  Policy  A*  Relig.,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxxii.  p.  365. 
1609  after  long  argument  {pro  ^  con,  as  you  know)  I  brought  him  downe: 
B.  JoNSON,  SiL  Worn.,  iv.  5,  Wks.,  p.  581  (1616)1  1630  much  being  said/'rv 
*•  contra :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hitt.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  VL  p.  500  (1676)1 
1643  debates  the  busmesse  pro  et  CMi<ns:  Howell,  tnsir.  For.  Trav.,  p.  31 
(1869).  1669  Hence  arose  great  contention  among  the  writers  of  this  matter, 
/n?  o*<:tfff/m,  and  they  cannot  agree  to  this  dav:  R.  ^Kxm.Vi,Key/6rCeUholukt, 
ch.  viL  p.  39.  bef.  1670  The  Schools  had  many  that  ventilated  those  im- 

penetrable Conceptions,  >rv  A*  ««■:  J.  Hacket,  Abf,  Willianu,  Pt.  L  >3,p.  16 
(1693).  1679  Can  own  the  same  thing,  and  disown ;  |  And  peijure  Booty. 

Pro  and  Con :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  111.  p.  344.  1690  Books  ana 

pamphlets  were  published  every  day  pro  and  con:  EvBLTH,  Diary,  VoL  IL 
p.  314  (i8;r3X  1793  I  think,  indeed,  it  is  in  vain  to  reason  upon  the  subject 

of  Necessity /r0  or  con.  till  this  point  be  determined :  T.  Reid,  Corresp.,  Wks., 
p.  87/3  (1846).  1887  the  various  reasons  pro  and  con :  Dickens,  Pickwick, 

ch.  xlvi.  p.  506.  1868  I  have  no  objection  to  coUea  the  evidence  pro  and 

con.,  and  then  make  you  the  judge  instead  of  myself:  C  Rbadb,  HasvCash, 
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PRO  ARIS  ET  FOCIS 

Vol  ni.  p.  57.  *18T7  Enimiu  inlroduca  parenthetioUy  llw  usiunenti, 

/m  and  cmt :  Sat.  Rn.,  Nov.  34,  p.  Mi/i.    [St.] 

2.  sb. :  pi  pros  and  cons  (contras),  an  argument  and  its 
counter-argument,  a  reason  and  counter-reason ;  in  pi.  the 
arguments  or  reasons  for  and  against  a  proposition. 

'  1006  Losyke  alway,  dothe  make  probocson  |  Pitming  the  prot  well  from  tlic 
coatnry :  Hawbs,  Ptut.  Pitt.,  lig.  C  lii  V.  1640  The  pco'i  and  contras  in 

the  winding*,  workings  |  And  carriage  of  the  cause:  R.  Bkomi,  Anlif.,  tii.  4, 
sig.  F  3  v.  bet;  1670  And  alter  much  Prv  and  Con  in  their  Discourse, 

supposing  the  want  ai  Preferment  had  disgusted  the  Doctor,  he  ofFer'd  to  him,  if 
he  would  busie  himself  do  more  in  contriving  the  Ruine  of  the  Church,  tliat  he 
wooU  the  next  Day  resign  the  Deanery  of  IValmimttr  to  him :  J.  Hackst, 
Atf.  WUliamt,  Pt.  I.  sii,  p.  305  (1693).  1704  This. ..is  more  than  I  can 

juMly  expect  from  a  quill  worn  to  the  pith  in  the  service  of  the  State,  in  /rvs 
and  ems  upon  Popish  plots,  and  meal-tubs:  Swift,  Talt  1^  a  Tut,  %  i.  wks., 
n.  w/s  (>869X  1688  but. ..there  are  some /rav  and  £mu  on  the  subject :  Byron, 
m  Moore's  Lift,  p.  951  (<87S)-  18S6  There  is  no  use  of  notingjMw  and  comt: 
ray  mind  is  made  up ;  1  wUl  not  do  it :  E.  K.  Kanb,  Arctic  Sxfl*r„  VoL  L 
d^  xxiv.  p.  313.  1864  he  softly  swayed  his  discreet  head  upward  anid  down- 

ward, as  though  he  were  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  momentous  question: 
G.  A  Sala,  Quitt  Ataiu,  VoL  1.  ch.  v.  p.  84.  1888  All  the  evidence,  eat  as 
well  as  fn,  fads  to  validate  Mc  Leod's  evidence :  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  316/9. 

*pro  &iis  et  tociB,phr. :  Lat. :  for  altars  and  hearths.  C£ 
Sallust,  Cat.,  59,  5. 

1621  When  I  see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  fro  arts  tt/ccit,  with 
such  have  and  hold :  R.  BoRTON,  Amt.  MtL,  Pt  3,  Sec.  4,  Mem.  i,  Subs.  3, 
VoL  II.  p.  515  (1837X  1681  as  men  that  in  war  do  fight  /n  arit  it  focU,  for 
their  sobsisteDce,  for  their  lives;  Th.  Goodwin,  ffj(t.,  in  NicI 
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Divina,  VoL  tl.  p.  9t  (1861). 


>n.  .juvi^nin,  rriw.,  *u  *-■  ichol's  3'rr,  Stand. 
1711  Swift,  JKAr.,  p.  431/1  (1869).       174S  I 


would  only  persuade  men  not  to  contend,  as  if  they  were  fighting  >rv  arts  et 
feds,  and  change  a  good  constitution  into  a  bad  one,  by  the  violence  of  their 
factions:   HuuE,  Bu.,  VoL  i.  p.  36(1835)1  17S9  were  to  fiAi  frv  arit  et 

fxix,  for  whatever  wa*  dear  and  valuable  to  a  people :  E.  W.  Montagu,  Amc. 
Re/.,  p.  30^  1886  Pardon  me,  then,  for  the  little  time  1  shall  consume 

in  contending  /ro  oris  etfocit^  for  the  rights  and  interests. ..of  the  small  States : 
Cetvreu.  Debates,  Vol.  11.  Ft.  iL  p.  1653.  1830  as  if  it  was  a  contest  pro  arts 
etficis:  GreviUe  Memoirs,  VoL  ill.  ch.  xzix.  p.  307  (1874X  1866  They  serve 
checrfiilly  in  the  great  army  which  fights  even  unto  death  >rv  arts  et  fecis*. 
J.  R.  LowKLL,  BMm  Papers,  No.  11.  Wks.,  p.  186/1  (1880).  1888—8  In 
fighting  against  reforms,  the  canjinals  fought  fn  aris  et/ocis :  Schaff-Hbuzoc, 
Encyc.  Relig.  KnenL,  p.  546/1. 

*Iiro  bono  pnUico,  pkr. :  Lat. :  for  the  public  good,  for 
the  public  we^. 

1760  Men  are  presumed  to  love  the  Laws  of  their  Country,  and  the  Exe- 
cution of  them,  it  is  frt  httu  ^uUite,  in  which  they  are  included:  Gilbert, 
Cases  iK  Laxu  &'  Equity,  p.  x  13. 

pro  coiife8SO,/^r. :  Late  Lat :  as  confessed,  as  admitted. 


1681  as  if  they  had  taken  it  yw  eat^esso  that  he  is  living;  In  Court  &* 
Times  e/Ckeu.  I.,  VoL  11.  p.  141  (1848).  1640  That  as  by  an  implicite  Con- 
fession, it  may  be  taken  pro  eoufesso:  Moderate  iHteUigencer,  No.  39, 


33—30,  p.  3t6.  1776  the  Court... informed  them,  if  tbev  did  not  [support  Uieir 
caseDy  afifioavit]  the  negative  of  the  question  put  would  De  taken  pro  confisso ; 
Claim  ^R*y  Rada  CJkum,  17/1. 

*III0  formft,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  as  a  matter  of  form. 

1673—80  for  very  meere  NifiUes  as  it  were  only  pro  forma  tantum  ['only*] : 
Gab.  Harvsv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  77  (1884X  1601  the  Pontific  or  hi^  Priest, 

sitting  at  the  table /rv^rwM,  and  for  order  sake  at  any  soleiniic  feast  or  sacrifice : 
Holland,  Tr.  Plus.  N.  H..  Bk.  98,  ch.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  398.  1683  the  Tuesday 
after,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  feasts  the  Spanish  ambassadors  at  York  House : 
whicn  is  thought  to  be  done  t»t\<tx pro /ormA  than  ex  animo:}.  Chamberlain, 
in  Court  &•  Times  e/7as.  I.,  Vol.  IL  p.  435  (t848X  1648  you  did  in  effect 

receive  an  answer,  before  their  adjouriiing,  being /rvySnwta  tantum :  Proceed. 
ofHirk  Court  e/yustice.  No.  3,  p.  8.  bef.  1670  The  King  having  spread 

this  mnquet  to  the  Tast  of  their  judgments,  the  Lord  TR.eKpex  pro /ormA  set  on 
the  Grace  Cup  as  foUowetb:  J.  Hackbt,  Ahp.  Williams,  V\.  i.  180,  p.  175 
(1693),  1673  this  is  only  ^ont  pro  forma,  [at  the  University  is  not  obnoxious 
to  the  Chancellour:  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Lout  Countr.,  p.  86.  1638  He  that  to 

pleasiire  his  friend,  suffers  his  name  to  be  Ms/eA  pro  formei,  as  the  Remitter... 
knowingly  does. ..endorse  the  said  Bill:  M.  Scarlett,  StiU  0/  Exduutfei, 
p.  363.  1788  the  cession  of  the  Crimea  by  the  Porte  was  contrary  to  the 
Alcoran,  and  was  therefore  admitted  merely >yv,^rMa;  Gent.  Mag.,  LViii.  73/1. 
1806  wlui  address  petitions  to  the  Throne,  and  send  them,  pro  forma,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Sute's  office:  Bdin.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  p.  180.  1846  to  quiet  our 


VoL  IIL  p.  38. 

'*pro  hac  Tice,^Ar. :  Late  Lat :  for  this  turn,  for  this  once. 

1886  I  was  forced  on  in  the  Greek  question,  and  we.  put  the  Greeks  on  the 
shelf,  mover  and  all— ^ro  hoc  vice,  I  mean :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  11.  Pt.  L 
p.  396.  IMO  We  may,  of  course^  assume  that  they  were  employed /fv  ^sr 

vice  only :  Atkeueeum,  July  36,  p.  131/3. 

pro  hie  et  nunc,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  'for  here  and  now', 
with  respect  to  the  present  place  and  time. 

1666  I  hope  it  may  receive  your  suffrage  as  to  the  pertinence  of  it  pro  Uc 
et  nunc :  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol  in.  p.  19a  (1873).  1672  sin  pro  Uc  et  nunc 
Ruy  have  a  prevailing  power  even  over  the  best:  T.  Jacoub,  Romans,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  p.  139/3  (1868X  1760  It  was  said...that  a  Faculty  for  a  Seat  in  a  Church 
is  aaiy  pro  JUc  et  mttnc:  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Low  &•  Equity,  p.  las. 

*pro  rat&,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  in  proportion,  proportional 

1681  his  wife  shall  not  have  Dower  of  that  which  the  other  copercener  had 
pro  rata,  becanse  that  the  title  of  the  copercener  who  had /rv  rata,  shall  have 
idalion  unto  the  time  of  the  death  of  their  Ancestour:  Tr.  Perking  Pro/.  Booke, 


ch.  V,  1 310,  p.  137  (164s).  1820  He  doubted  whether  Congress  had  power  to 
adopt  a  system...of  distnbutioE  the  public  moneys  pro  rata :  Conjrress.  Debates, 
VoL  I.  p.  349.  1877  rH  take  my  pro  ratA  allotment,  but  rU  transfer  it  at 

once  to  the  son  of  him  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart, 
Miiu  it  Thine,  ch.  xv.  p.  134  (1879X 

pro  ro  n&t&,/^r. :  Late  Lat,  'for  a  circumstance  (that  has) 
arisen':  on  an  emergency,  as  occasion  demands. 

tl641  The  petitions  were  framed  generally  by  Dr.  Burgess*  his  junto  in 
London  pro  re  natA,  and  transmitted  to  their  correspondents:  Nalson,  VoL  I. 
p.  709,  quoted  in  Southey's  Com.  pL  Bk.,  and  Ser.,  p.  t^/s  (1849).  1681  but 
would  leave  the  quotas  of  subsidies  to  be  fixt  and  determin'd  pro  re  nata :  Savile 
Corresp.,  p.  331  (Camd.  Soc.,  185B).  1763  recur  to  them  again  pro  re  natA 
in  simiW  cases:  Lord  CHE<iTERFIBLD,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  75,  p.  3i8(i774X 
1800  As  soon  as  the  hot  paroxysm  is  fully  formed  it  [the  cold  affusion]  is  to  be 
used  immediately,  and  repeated >n>  re  nata:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  p.  63.  1807 
the  leaders  and  directors  of  the  hired  mobs,  who  continued  and  reproduced  pro 
re  natA  the  various  atrocities  which  have  damned  them :  J.  W.  Ceoksr,  Essays 
Fr.  Rev.,  iv.  p.  168. 

*pro  tanto,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  'for  so  much',  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  extent  implied. 

1830  It...increascd,  pro  tanto,  the  Ministerial  patronage :  Edin.  Rev.^  VoL  33, 
p.  477.  UUEtO  It  would  only  have  released  the sureties>ra  tanto,  that  is,  to  the 
extent  to  which  their  security  was  lessened  by  it:  Law  Timet,  Lxxxii.  94/s. 

'^ro  tempore,  pkr. :  Lat :  for  the  time  (being),  tempo- 
rarily ;  (in  English  use)  temporary.    Abbrev.  to  pro  tent 

1468  The  tythandes  did  goode/n>  tempore:  Paston  Letlers.Vol.  11.  No. 
591,  p.  33^  (1874).  1680—6  The  Lord  Chamberlain  is  like  to  be  Lord  Steward 
this  parliament,  pro  tempore,  or  further,  as  he  shall  carry  himself,  and  give 
cause:  J.  Chauberlain,  in  Court  4»  7"iii«r  0/ Chas.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  73(>848X 
1638  the  said  Govemour  Van  Speult...hAth  thought  good  to  spare  two  of  the 
said  Engiisk  Merchants  pro  tempore:  Tr.  Acles  of  the  Counceli  ^  Amboyna, 
p.  33.  1640  part  of  which  is  the  Duke's  Court  pro  tempore:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoU  I.  p.  309  (i873X  1609  Such  Assodated  Pastors  may  have  their 
Moderators  either  pro  tempore^  or  suted  as  the  cause  icfuireth:  R.  Baxter, 
Key  for  Catkolicks,  Pt.  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  39a.  1690.  as  a  spirit  may  assume  a  body 
ana  a   ' — ""  ''   ' —  .-— . —  .-;.« l— ^ 1— ^ — :_ii„  — i._j  — :.v  :..    t 


:  substantially  united  with  it:  John 
—        t:  E  W. 


animate  it  pro  tempore  without 
Hows,  Wks.,  p.  153/3  (1834).  1709  the  pro  tempore  Dicutor: 

Montagu,  Anc.  Rep.,  p.  353.  1768  The  first  use  the  doctor  made  of  his 

guardianship,  was  to  sign  a  power,  constituting  Mr  Ralph  Mattodcs  his  attorney 
pro  tempore,  for  fn?"agi"g  the  estate  of  Miu  Aurelia  Darnel :  Smollett,  Launc. 
Greaves,  ch.  xxiv.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  334  (1817X  1818  It  has  lately  been  b  my 
power  to  make  two  persons  (and  their  connections)  comfortable,  pro  tempore,  and 
one  h^vy,  «r  tempore:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e^  VoL  11.  p.  363  (1831).  1846 
Called  to-day  upon  Craven  at  the  Embassy,  who  is  pro  tem.  private  Secretary  to 
Normanby:  H.  Grevills,  Diary,  p.  139. 

pro  Tirili  parte, /Ar.:  Lat:  'for  a  man's  share',  to  the 
utmost  of  one's  ability.    Cic,  pro  Sesf.,  66,  1 38. 

1669  Vet  I  have  not  been  wanting  pro  virili,  to  satisfy  the  honest  demands 
of  several :  EvELVN,  Corresp.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  319  (1873). 

'proa,  sb. :  Malay  prau :  a  very  light  and  swift  sailing- 
vessel  of  the  Malay  seas. 

1083  Next  daye  after  ihe  Capilaine  Genetall  with  all  his  men  being  a  land, 
working  upon  the  ship  called  Bemo,  there  came  in  two  little  Panos :  NT  L.,  Tr. 
Castakeda,  foL  63  V.    [Yule]  1099  we  left  our  boats  or  Faroes:  R.  Hak. 

LUVT,  Voyages,  VoL  it.  L  p.  338.  —  their  Paraia,  that  is  a  kind  of  barges  they 
haue:  U.,  iL  p.  75.  1680  an  hundred  Prawes  and  lunkes:  Purchas, 

Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iL  p.  43.  —  "The  Kingsent  a  small  Prow:  it.,  Bk.  iii.  p.  330. 
—  a  little  Pare,  which  is  to  say,  a  voyage  Barke:  >i.,  Bk.  x.  p.  173$.  1660 


the  infinitely  industrious  Ckynetet...w&  yanuary  come  to  an  Anchor  in  multi- 
tudes at  this  Port,  and  unload  their  Junks  or  Praws :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  364  (1677).  1677  The  next  good  Road  is  Negrait-bar;  nigh  which  is 

Cosmyn,  whence  we  pass  to  Pegu  in  Faroes  or  Boats  by  water.  Vessel*  which 
are  pretty  large  ana  sow'd  together  with  Cairo  as  here  called :  &.,  p.  36a. 
170O  sometimes  they  go  by  Water  in  their  Pmuen.  on  the  Canals  that  run  thro' 
the  City:  S.  L.,  Tr.  Frykjs  Voy.  E.  Indies,  ch.  iii.  p.  37.  —  little  Frew's,  or 
small  Boats :  £3.,  p.  50.  1816  Prahu,  a  term  under  which  the  Malays  include 
every  description  of  vessels:  Raffles,  in  i4na<>c^».,  XII.  133.  [Yule]  1876 
The  war-proa  of  the  MaUys  in  the  Japanese  waters  struck  Commodore  Perry  by 
iu  close  resemblance  to  the  yacht  "America" :  Emerson,  Lett.  &'  SociaJ  Aims, 
Ess.  7,  p.  Z73.  1884  Larger  praus...are  decked  with  pennons,  and  their 

crews  wear  bvery :  V.  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  364. 

proaeresis,  proairesis,  .r^. :  Gk.  irpoa4M<rt«:  a  deliberate 
choice,  a  resolution ;  a  principle  of  conduct 

1641  By  this  time,  years,  and  good  general  precepts,  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called  Proairesis: 
MiLTUN,  O/Edue.,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  280  (1806). 

probator  (.=.  ±  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  probdtor,  noun  of 
agent  to.^n;^4«,=*  to  examine',  'to  prove*:  Z>^.  an  approver ; 
an  examiner. 

1691  Some  nominated  and  appointed  for  probaton:  Mavdmah,  Naval  Spec., 
p.  iSa.    [T.l 

prob&tnm,  sb. :  neut  of  Lat  probittts,  pass,  part  of  pro- 
bare,='to  prove':  something  proved,  a  proved  proposition. 

1608  Ck£  Is  this  infallible!  have) 
my  word;  I  have  seen  the  experience:  1 

VoL  IIL  p.  45  ('8851         1684  Here  iL  . 

former  Instances)  is  of  Probatum-Autkority,  and  unquestionable  verity:  R. 
Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  391.  —  I  wish  these  were  not  Probatums,  and  that 
Ckarities  Rketarick  were  as  well  studied  there  as  Aritlttles :  ib.,  p.  433.  —  he 
maketh  this  Observatioa  a  Probatum:  ib.,  p.  454. 
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prob&tnm  est,  vb. :  3rd  pers.  sing.  perf.  ind.  pass.,  used 
impersonally,  of  Lat  firobAre,='to  prove',  'to  try':  *it  has 
been  proved',  'it  has  been  tried',  often  written  upon  or 
applied  to  recipes,  prescriptions,  &c.,  in  former  times ;  hence 
used  as  sb.  meaning  a  certificate  of  efficacy  and  virtue. 

1B7S— 80  Br  y*  mane  all,  all  U  nawebt,  |  Probanm  «t ;  I  teach  as  I  am 
Uwght:  Gab.  Harvbv,  Ltlt.  BJt.,p.  i38(i884X  bef.  IMS  come,  let't go 

borne  aeain;  }k*\\  %ct /roSa turn  fit  upoa  my  head.piece  anon :  Grerhk,  Oriamio 
Fur.,  Wlu.,  p.  lot/a  (1861).  1611  In  every  one  of  thine  actions...looke 

ever...that  every  ingredient  be  gracious,  and  bring  his >raAf>/MMrM/:  R.  Bolton. 
C»x^.  Walking,  p.  150  (1630).  1634  tuce  the  receipt  from  mee,  with  a 

Prtiatum  at:  Sir  Th.  Hkrbkrt,  Trav.,  p.  a.  1666   he  sets  dovni  a 

pniatum  at  from  his  own  practice  and  experience:  N.  Hardy,  itt  Ef.  ^ekn, 
Nicbol's  Ed.,  p.  tsi/i  (1865).  16iBl— ITOS  Here  is.. .a  receipt  in  time  of 

malady,  with  a  pniatum  at  Trom  experience:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wki,,  in  Nicbol's 
Str.  Stamd.  Dtvina,  Vol.  vii.  p.  136  (1863).  1688  Not  so  new  neither, 

Protalum  at.  Doctor:  Wychirlby,  Countr.  Wife,  i.  p.  4.  16ftS  A  very 

certain  'Bxmt&i,  fntatum  at:  Conurbve,  Old  Batcketor,  iii.  3,  Wlcs.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  47  (ijxoi  1698  he  [the  devil]  h^  had  the  Encouragement  of  a  Probatum 

at  upon  these  horrible  Methods:  C.  Mather,  WomUn  of  Invit.  Wld.,  p.  175 
(1861).  bef.  1739  Or  rather  truly,  if  your  point  be  rest,  |  Lettice  and  cowslip- 
wine;  ProbatHtH  ati  Pops,  Imit.  Her.,  Bk.  11.  Sat.  i.  18. 

^proboscis,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ir/>o/3oo-iiii,°»'an  elephant's 
trunk',  'the  projecting  oral  organ  of  a  fly':  a  trunk;  any 
trunk-like  appendage;  facetiously,  a  long  nose.  The  Lat. 
form  promuscis  seems  to  be  a  confusion  between  proboscis 
and  Lat.  musca,^*^  fly',  as  if  'in  front  of  a  fly*. 

1600  his  long  promusds  or  trunke :  John  Pory,  Tr.  Ltit  Hist.  Afr., 
Introd.,  p.  4a  1646  a  little >raj<u«'i  or  trunk :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pstud;  £>., 
Bk.  II.  ch.  viL  p.  78  (1686).  1664  Whether  hb  Sumtt  a  perfect  Nau  b,  |  And 
not  an  Elephants  Probacis:  S.  Butler,  Hudibna,  Pt  11.  Cant.  iii.  p.  ijf. 
1666  A  Nose. ..so  long  as  that  it  was  a  fit  resemblance  of  the  Elephants  Proboscis 
or  Trunk :   R.  Hkad,  EngL  Rogue,  sig.  Gar".  1667    th'  unwieldy 

elephant,  |  To  make  them  mirth,  uMd  all  his  might,  and  wreath'd  |  His  lithe 
prolxKcis:  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  347.         1691  a  4/wr  creeping  up  his  Pniacit 


might  get  into  his  Lungs,  and  so  stifle  him :  J.  Ray,  Creatum,  Pt  11.  p.  340 
'tlasl "  

«  f'e 

Pntiacii:  Steetaior,  No.  tai,  July  10,  p.  184/1  (MorleyX         1776  perforating 
the  skin  with  their  acute  proboscis:  K.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  69. 


fiToi).''  1700  At  last  he  lifted  up  his  Proboses,  and  made  an  horrid  noise  : 

S.  L.,  Tr.  Sekmittej't  Voy.  E.  Indies,  ch.  vii.  p.  318. 
-■•--■  -  ■  .  i84/i(Mc  ■ 


1711  a  Trunk,  or  a 


1826  Essper  had  one  pull  at  the  proboscis  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Johannisberger 
before  he  hurried  Vivian  away :  Lord  Bsaconsfikld,  Viv.  Grtji,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  i. 
p.  388  (18B1).  1864  when  the  Benazian  proboscis  looks  stem  and  rigid,  and 

Its  owner  rubs  it  with  an  irritable  finger^  it  is  a  sadly  ominous  sign  of  something 
being  rotten  in  the  state  of  Sachs-Pfeifigen:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alant,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  i.  p.  4. 

procacda,  procacdo,  sb,:  It :  a  letter-carrier;  a  carrier's 
cart 

1646  but  the  haste  of  our  tnocacdo  did  not  sofler  us  to  dwell  so  long  on  these 
objects:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  155  (1879X  1787  A  procacoa  sets  out 

every  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  a  ooat  eveiy  day  at  eleven :  P.  Bbckpord, 
Lett.fr.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  411  (1805X  1834  the  procacdo  and  its  envoy;  « 

kind  of  caravan. ..for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  with  an  escort  of  soldiery : 
W.  Ikvinc,  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  p.  sB;  (1S49X  1837  Their  favourite  prize 

continued  to  be  the  procacdo,  a  kind  of  waggon,  which  travels  night  and  day  to 
the  capital :  C.  M AC  Farlanb,  Banditti  &•  RoiSert,  p.  99. 

prdcedendo  (ad  jiidicium),  phr.:  Late  Lat,  'by  pro- 
ceeding (to  judgment)' :  Leg.:  name  of  a  writ  which  formerly 
issued  from  the  court  of  chancery  when  judges  of  a  subor- 
dinate coiirt  delayed  the  parties,  commanding  the  judges  to 
proceed  to  judgment 

1693  [See  eartlorarl].  1607  thy  best  course  shall  be,  to  Uy  out  more 
money,  take  out  a  procedendo,  and  bring  down  the  cat»e  and  him  with  a 
vengeance:  Middleton,  Phoenix,  L  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  isi  (i88jX  1630  (See 
eurttorarl]. 

procedure  (.:::  si  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  procedure :  the  act  of 
proceeding  or  advancing ;  a  manner  of  proceeding ;  conduct 
of  deliberative  or  judicial  business;  an  act,  an  item  of 
conduct 

1611  Procedure,  A  procedure:  Cotgr.  1664  the  procedur*  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  about  ^e  affair :  Evelyn,  Corrttp.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  146  (1873).  1878 
You  persist  id  setting  your  mind  towards  a  rash  and  foolish  procedure:  Geo. 
EuoT,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  1.  ch.  viiL  p.  63. 

procds,  .r^. :  Fr. :  Leg. :  lawsuit,  action,  trial. 

1880  A  scandalous  proets  is  going  on  between  the  late  Pr^fet  de  Police.. .and 
the  responsible  editor  of  the  *'  Mesaager" :  H.  Grkvillb,  Diarjf,  p.  139.  1846 
in  Hm  prods  instituted  by  the  rebellious  Commune  of  Paris  against  the  Prince  de 
Lambesc :  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Essays  Fr.  Rev.,  i.  p.  57  (1857). 

prOceSBOS,  sb.:  Lat,  'advance',  'progress':  Physiol.:  a 
prominent  growth,  an  outgrowth,  a  protuberance. 

.  1664  seems  to  emerge  and  fly  from  the  Beues  like  the  processus  of  a  bone  in 
a  mans  leg:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  Parall.  Arckit.,  &•€.,  p.  ia6. 

*procd8-verbaJ,  pi.  procdg-Terbavz,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  official 
report  of  proceedings ;  a  written  statement  of  facts  in  sup- 
port of  a  criminal  charge. 

1804  All  this  was  attested  in  a  procis^verhal,  signed  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
municipality:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL'3,  p.  390.  1816  make  op  the  written  report, 
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prods  verial,  at  precognition;  Scott,  Guy  Mannerinf,  ch.  x.  p.  to}  (i8;>). 
1886  the  examination  of  the  prods  veriaux:  J.  W.  Croksr.  Essays  Fr.  Sn., 
VI.  p.  386  (1857).  1883  M.  HaMvy,  turning  over  the  old  books  of  this  Society, 
came  upon  ititprodS'VerbeU  of  his  admission :  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  35,  p.  337. 

'^rochein  ami,  phr. :  Anglo- Fr.,  c£  Fr.  prochain  ami: 
Leg. :  the  next  friend,  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  sue  on 
behalf  of  an  infant  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

1797  Prochein  Amy:  Bncye.  Brit.  1809  Had  such  a  tirade  been  de- 

livered in  Westminster  Hall. ..the  learned  counsel  would  have  been  recocnmcodcd 
to  the  care  of  haprocAein  ami :  Quarterly  Rev.,  Vol.  i.  p.  103. 

*proclamator  {j.=.j.=^,  sb.:  Eng.  ft.  Lat  priclamdtor, 
noun  of  agent  to prdclamllre,='*Xa  cry  out',  'to  proclaim':  a 
crier,  an  officer  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

Procne,  Frogne :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Upoiani :  name  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Pandion,  transformed  into  a  swallow,  sister  of 
FUlomela  (g.  v.);  hence,  a  swallow. 

^prdconsnl,  sb. :  Lat :  an  ex-consul  acting  as  governor  of^ 
or  military  commander  in,  a  Roman  province ;  under  the 
Empire,  the  governor  of  a  senatorial  province ;  hence,  a  pro- 
vincial governor. 

1631  he  aduanced  bym  to  be  woconsul ;  Elvot,  Gavemour,  Bk.  I.  ch.  ix. 
VoL  I.  p.  52  (1880).  1679  Consuls,  Pra:ton,  or  Proconsub  of  ptouinces: 

North,  'fr.  Plutarch,  p.  1043  (161 2).  1S83  our  Proconsul  &  chief  PioTott 

Christ  lesus:  Stubbes,  Anat.  Ai.,  foL  ag  r«.  1698  ordinations,  and  pro- 

hibitions framed,  made,  and  ordained...l^  his  Proconsub  and  Consuls,  and  his 
gouemours  of  cities:  R.  HAKLtlvr,  Voyages,  Vol.  1.  p.  163.  1830  the 

residence  of  the  Roman  pisetors  and  proconsub :  "t.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicih, 
Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  61.  1833  one  of  the  siemest  of  those  iron  proconsuls  who 


were  employed  by  the  House  of  Austria  to  crush  the  lingering  public  spirit  of 

Italy^:  Macaulay,  Essays,  p.  340  (1677).^  1888  The  style  of  hu  love  com* 

itions  was,  however,  the  only  point  in  which  the  great  Proconsul  [Wairta 


astings]  resembled  the  "incomparable  man"  of  Richardson's  best  novel;  Athe. 

Nov.  34,  p.  694/3. 


procrastinator  (-J.-J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat  prdcrasHndre,  =  'X,o  put  off  until  the  morrow',  'to 
delay':  one  who  procrastinates. 

1639  The  enemy  of  mankind  hath  furnished  thee  with  an  evasion;  for  that 
he  may  make  smooth  the  way  to  perdition,  he  will  tell  the  prxicrastiiiator,  that 
the  thief  upon  the  cross  was  heard  by  our  Saviour  at  the  last  hour :  Jvmvi,  Si* 
stigmatited,  p.  343.  [R.1  1840  The  oM  procrastinator  bad  at  [eagth  louad 
the  wished-for  moment ;  S.  Austin,  Tr.  RanUs  Popes,  VoL  1.  p.  135  <t847X 

*procreator  (J- -J. -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat prOcreoter,  noun 
of  agent  to pr6creSre,'^^to  beget',  'to  generate':  a  begetter, 
a  generator,  a  father. 

U48  He  u  unkynd  and  vnnatiualt  that  wil  not  cheiishe  hys  natuial  paicnib 
and  proareatots;  Hall,  Edw.  IV.,  an.  8,    [R.] 

prdcre&triz,  sb.:  Lat,  fem.  fA  prdcreHtor:  a  mother,  a 
female  who  brings  to  birth. 

1611  Procreatrice,  A  procreatrix:  CoTGR. 

''^Procrnstes:  Lat.fr.  Gk.  UpoKpowmit:  name  of  a  fabulous 
robber  of  Attica,  who  trimmed  or  stretched  his  victims  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  a  bed  on  which  he  laid  them.  Hence, 
Procmstean,  applied  to  violent  and  arbitrary  insistence  on 
uniformity,  or  on  adaptation  to  some  rigid  standard. 

1828  you  Procrustes  of  the  counter:  Lord  Lvtton,  Pelham,  ch.  xlix.  p.  147 
(18^9).  1888  To  make  a  novelist's  previous  work  the  bed  of  Procrustes  on 

which  all  hb  succeeding  writings  are  stretched  as  they  appear  is  an  odious  and 
undesirableprocess:  Atkensrum,  Oct.  13,  p.  480/3. 

;.  1886  The  author  b  content  to  leave  the  student  to  flounder  as  best  be  Buy 
in  a  let  of  procmstean  rules:  ib.,  Dec.  5,  p.  734/3. 

procurator  {±-JL—),sb.:'E.ng.  fr.  Xng\o-Fr.  procuraU(.u)r, 
fr.  Lit. procardfor,  noun  of  agent  toprdcurdre,=*to  manage', 
'to  take  care  of  on  behalf  of  another':  a  bailifl',  an  agent,  a 
proctor ;  a  legal  representative ;  the  financial  agent  of  an 
imperial  province  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

abt,  1880  &  thei  ben  but  menderis  or  keperis  of  the  goodb  &  pfocoiatouiisof 
pore  men:  How  Relig.  Men  Should,  &*c.,  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unprinttd Eng. 
Wks.  of  Wyclif,  p.  333  (1880).  abL  1386    May  I  nat  axe  a  Ubd  siie 

Somonour  |  And  answere  there  by  my  procuratour ;  Chaucbr,  C.  T.,  Friar's 
TaU,  7178.  1460  they  be  not  occupyed  in  secular  offices  ne  procurators  of 

secuUr  lordes  deades  and  her  goodes :  (1530)  Proper  Dyaloge,  &^.,  p.  163  (1871X 
1636  Note  ye/by  the  opynioo  of  many  a  man  may  haue  this  wryt  agsyiuae 
one /as  procuratour /agaynste  a  nother  as  councelter/&  aninst  the  thyrde  as 
attoumey :  Tr.  Littleton's  Nat.  Brev.,  fol.  914  v.  1666  who  also  was  lyke 

to  haue  byn  chosen  procuratoure  of  this  vyage  before  Colnunaris:  R.  Edcw, 
Decades,  Sect.  I.  p.  133  (i88s).  1669  the  which  at  thu  day  was  the  kinges 

procurator,  and  gathered  hbtaskesooer  all  England:  Gratton,  Cjbw*.,  WilL  II.. 
an.  10,  p.  38.  1683  capuinegenerall  and  Procurator;  R.  liKKLVrt,  Dicers 
Voyages,  p.  73  (1850).  1698  I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France.  |  As 

procurator  to  your  excellence,  |  To  marry  Princess  Aw^arct  for  your  givce: 
Shaks.,  //  Hen.  VI.,  i.  I,  3.  1601  her  master,  and  his  baity  or  procumtor: 
Holland,  Tr.  PKn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  8/  Vol.  \.  p.  i«a  1602  to  get  a 

dodkin  of  a  lesuit  or  hb  procurator  it  b  impoasible :  W.  Watson,  QuodSiets  ef 
Retig.  A>  Staie,  p.  38.  1690  he  was  by  common  consent  created  Procorator 
of  the  Court,  called  Procter  general :  Bibnt,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Coum.  Trent, 
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p.  xuc  (1676).  1638  In  crimmall  cmuses,  Nbblemen  may  appeaxv  by  the!r 

Attamy,  or  Procimtor:  Pbacham,  Coxf/.  Ctnt.,  ch.  L  p.  i^  164B  the 

Procnntor  of  the  Cannelites  prcacbing  00  our  Saviour's  feeding  the  multitude : 
EvcLVX.  Dian,  Vol  1.  p.  181  (iStiX  1665  their  Pncumtar  of  Imlia  and 

^tkitfia:  PhU.  Traiu.,  VoL  I.  No.  6,  p.  114. 

procnntore,  sb. :  It :  a  procurator,  an  attorney. 

18S0  A  prociuatore  attends  there  daily  to  administer  food  and  raiment  to  the 
wmched  pcuoners:  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trav.  im  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  n.  1838 
the  season  in  which  the  rules  of  the  rind  Chartreux  oblige  the  prior  zaipncurO' 
tfirt  to  flagellate  all  the  frati,  or  lay  Drothers,  of  the  convent :  Lady  Morgan, 
Sthmttr  Rota,  ch.  iL  p.  so  (tSssX 

procnrenr,  sb, :  Fr. :  an  attorney,  a  proctor. 

IT6I  not  the  hand  ctt/rvettmr,  or  a  writing-master :  LoKO  CuxsTsariELO, 
LttUn,  VoL  II.  No.  27,  p.  tss  (1774). 

proenreoT  dn  toi,pAr. :  Fr. :  a  public  prosecutor. 

1768  an  order  to  have  my  books  examined  on  the  spot,  by  the  president  of 
Boulogne,  or  the  pncurtur  du  roy,  or  the  sub-delegate  of  the  intendanoe: 
SuoLLfrr,  Frmxa  &•  Italy,  iL  Wlis.,  Vol.  v.  p.  159  (181 7). 

«piroctirenT  g^ntoO,  phr. :  Fr. :  an  attomey-generaL 

18M  V!Mi\tr»c»rtur-fntral  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  was  partinihiily 
sbsntd  and  tfoubtesome:  Edin,  Rtu.,  VoL  4,  p.  zza. 

prodition  (,-±z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr,  prodition  (Cotgr.): 
betrayal,  treason,  treacherous  conduct 

1538  So  with  him  the  chugy  played /Thorowe  trayterons  nodidon:  W.  Roy 
h.  Ju.  BAIII.OWS,  RnU  mt,  S'e.,  p.  117  (1871).  bef.  1668  many  did  ympote 
it  as  a  prodydon  of  hym  agenst  to*  Venetians :  T.  Thbosald,  in  EUiV  Or^. 
Lttt.,  yd  Ser.,  VoL  III.  No.  cccvl  p.  195  (18^  1868  it  had  bene  better  lor 
thee  not  to  haue  accused  the  Icing  of  this  prodition:  GnArTON,  Ckmu,  Hen.  II., 
p.  7J. 

prdditor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  prddere,='to  betray', 
'to  abandon':  a  traitor,  a  betrayer. 

1591  thou  most  usurping  proditor,  1  And  not  protector,  of  the  king  or  realm  i 
Shaks.,  /  Htn.  VI.,  i.  3,  31.  1636  Pnditour,  A  traytour :  Cockbrah, 

PL  I.  (and  Ed.). 

*prodiomn8,  sb.:  Lat.  fir.  Gk.  vpobpoftot  (adj.  and  sb.), 
«* running  before',  'a  precursor':  a  preliminary  treatise,  an 
anticipatory  proposition.  The  word  is  only  used  in  Latin 
as  the  name  of  a  specific  wind  and  of  a  land  of  early  fig. 
Anglicised  as  prodrome  {J.  £), 

16T3  this  volume...I  publish  as  ^ ^redromut  to  what  is  yet  to  come:  T. 
Jacoub,  RemoMt,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  6/3(1868).  1693  thisexamination...was  as 
thc^n^nnwjw  to  all  the  rest:  Th.  Goodwin,  IVkt.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand, 
iiviiut,  VoL  V.  p.  351  (1863). 

prodnctor  (_  ±  =.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
frSdiicere,  =  'to  produce':  one  who  or  that  which  produces. 

1681  Diligence  is  the  breeder  andproductoor  of  arts,  but  practise  and  eaeer- 
dse  doth  nourish  and  cherish  them:  T.  Hbvwooo,  EngUutdt  Elitaittt,  p.  41 
(1641X 

Tpoijyitira,  proegmena:  Gk.    See  diwrpoipntAia. 
proemium:  Late  Lat    See  inrooemimn. 
proctor:  Eng.fr.  Lat    See  praetor. 
projQknnm  'vulgns,  pAr. :  Lat.    See  odi  prof.  yvig. 

1836  provides  for  the  same  jnocess  being  again  gone  through,  as  soon  as  the 
profimum  vulgus  takes  it  into  its  head  to  desire  it:  Edin.  Rev,,  VoL  40,  p.  4sa 
1840  perhaps  the  paintings  had  better  be  kept.^  the  Academy  only — lor  tlie 
ire/anum  vulfus  are  scarcely  fitted  to  comprehend  their  peculiar  beauties: 
Thackkrav,  Mite.  Etsays,  p.  171  (1885) 

profecto,  adv. :  Lat :  at  once,  directly,  immediately. 

UTS  II  put  it  'mfr^eetv:  G.  VlLUsas,  Rtkeanal,  L  p.  43  (1868X 

*profeB8or  (.=.  J.  .=.),  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  professor,  noun  of 
agent  to proJiUri,'*^ to  profess'. 

I.  one  who  makes  a  profession  of  faith,  or  of  special 
knowledge,  or  of  specific  feelings  or  principles  of  conduct 
Sometimes  opposed  to  amateur  (^.  v.). 

abt.  1600  professouristoflaw):  WvcLir.  (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant)  154B  the 
pot«  prcchcrs  and  professours  of  Crystes  verite:  G.  Jovs,  Ex^.  Dom.,  foL 
7  r*.  —  the  prechen  and  professours  of  the  worde:  ib.,  fol.  30  r*.  1663 
there  hays  ben  in  all  ages  and  shalbe  (for  God  so  sayinge  can  not  lye)  true 
pnfestof*  of  God:  J.  Pilkincton,  Aidyat,  sig.  Gg  viii  r<>.  1686  And 

not  ooely  was  he  thus  affected   to  y*  one   ptox   or  parte  of  Poetry,  but 

"  .....     ^gagg^    Ditamrte  of 

s6  (1815I 
•uch 
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so  geneially   he  loued   the   professors   thereof:    W. 

Eng.   Poet.,  in    Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poety,  Vol.   11.   p. 

15n  I   always  thought  |  It  was   both    impious  and   tmnatural  |  That 

bloody  strife  1  Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith 


always  thought 
ana  bloody  strife  1  Should  reign  among  pcol 
Shaks.,'/  Hen.  Vt.,  v.  1,  14.  1598  I  must  confesse  there  hath  bene,  and 


immanity 


/  times,  great  disorders  committed  by  some  professours  and  followers  of 
waires :  R.  Bakrbt,  Thtor.  o/Warrtt,  Bk.  i.  p.  7.  1600  professours  and 

Hearers  of  the  word:  R.Cawdrat,  T'mu.  ^.Snwi/£r/,p.  358.  1601  raging... 
in  open  invectives  against  all  the  professours  of  Physicke  that  ever  were :  Hol- 
land, Tr.  Pltn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  39,  ch.  1,  VoL  ti.  p.  344.  1603  all  other  sects, 
sectaries,  profeaon  of  religion,  and  worshippers  of  sundry  gods  and  goddesses: 
W.  Watson,  QnodUittt  ofRelig.  A*  State,  p.  art.  1618  woe  upon  ye  |  And 
all  such  false jmfesaon  I  Shaks.,  Hen.  Vltl.,  Va.  i,  iij.  1630  the  true 
Prafessors :  Brbht,  It.  Soati/t  Hiit.  Comte.  Trent,  Ep.  Ded.  (i<76X         1661 


Fit  professors  indeed  are  they  like  to  be,  to  teach  others  that  godliness  with  coo* 
tent  is  great  gain :  Milton,  Aiiimadv.,  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  104  (1806)  1658 

Amongtt  the  great  multitude  of  Pnftttort  that  we  have,  there  are  few  that  keep 
the  word  of  the  patience  of  C^hiist :  J.  Owen,  Of  Temft.,  ch.  viiL  p.  170.  bet 
1667  Inconstant,  as  thy  She-Pro/ettort  are:  Cowlbv.  IVkt.,  VoL  1.  p.  131 
(1707X  beC  1788  those  Principles  are  false  and  the  Professors  no  better  than 
Papists  in  Masquerade :  R.  North,  Exanun,  l  L  34,  p.  31  (1740X 

2.  a  lecturer  or  instructor,  esp.  a  person  formally  appointed 
to  teach  or  to  lecture  in  a  specific  branch  of  learning  in  an 
university. 

1540  And  therfore  dyuerse  tymes  by  his  commandment,  the  professours  of 
those  sciences  purposed  <q)enly  questions:  Elvot,  Int.  Gavemttmnce,  foL  3  v*. 
1563  because  it  woulde  come  to  estimation,  and  be  a  worshipfiill  lyuyoge  to 
the  professer:  T.  Gale,  Intt.  Chirurg.,  foL  10  r^.  1578  true  and  zealous 

professours  of  Medicine:  J.  Banistsr,  Hitt.  Man,  sig.  A  iiij  **.  1600  The 
professor  being  ready  for  his  lecture,  some  of  his  auditors  readeth  a  text,  where- 
upon the  said  professor  dilateth,  and  explaneth  obscure  and  difficult  passages: 
John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo't  Hitt.  Afr.,  p.  138.  1600  excellent  professors  in  all 
kind  of  learning :  Holland,  Tr.  Lit^,  Pref.,  sig.  A  v  r^.  1609  professors  in 
Rhethoricke  and  Giammer:  —  Tr.  Marc.,  Bk.  xxv.  ch.  vi.  p.  370.        1676  St. 


Cyprian,   before  his  Conversion,   was..ji  Professor  of  Oratory  at  Carthage: 
J.  Smith,  Ckritt.  Rtlig.  Appeal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xii.  I  5,  p.  113.  " 

dent,  who  is  also  professor  of  history:  J.  MoRSB,  Amer,  Univ.  Ceogr.,  VoL  i. 


1789  a  Presi- 


J.  Smith,  Chritt.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xii.  |  s,  ] 
dent,  who  is  1" 
p.  37«  (1796X 

2  a.  a  title  assumed  by  sundry  "professional"  persons, 
such  as  parachutists,  conjurers,  hairdressers,  pugilists,  gym- 
nasts, and  followers  of  other  pursuits  not  generally  recog- 
nised as  liberal  arts  or  sciences. 

3.  one  who  makes  a  living  out  of  a  pursuit,  a  professional 
(opposed  to  an  amatenr,  q.  v.). 

1819  Mr.  Jackson.. .forms  that  useful  link  between  the  amateurs  and  the 
professors  of  pugilism:  Tom  Crii't  Mem.,  p.  13  note. 

^profile  (-i-i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  proftl,  or  It. profile:  an 
outline  or  contour,  a  side-view,  the  side-face.  Holland  (1601 
Tr.  PHh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  35,  ch.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  525)  MSts  pourfle  in 
the  sense  of  'outline',  which  is  not  recorded  under  the  old 
■word  purfie,  fr.  the  Fr.  form  pourfil  (Cotgr.). 

1664  I  continually  begin  to  measure  the  prejetturtt  of  every  Profile  from 
the  Central  Une  of  the  Colomn:  Evblvn,  Tr.  Frearft  Parall.  Arthit.,  Pt.  i. 
p.  13.  1670  In  one  of  the  Chambers  above,  is  the  head,  in  Profile,  of 

AbxatuUr  the  great,  cut  into  Marble:  R.  Lassbls,  C<>r.  ItaL,  Pt.  IL  p.  io6 
fi6o8X  1718  Draughts,  Elevations,  Profiles,  Perspectives,  &c.  of  every 

Palace  and  Gaiden :  ¥an,Lettert,  p.  306  (1737X  bef.  1719,  Thev  always 

appear  in  profit,  to  use  a  French  term  of  art,  which  ^ves  us  the  view  of  a  head, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  has  something  in  it  very  majesuc:  Addison,  Wkt.,  VoL  i. 
p.  353  (Bonn,  1854).  1733  In  the  Louvre— Piands  I.  a  Profile  half  leuth 

exceisdmg  fine  by  Titian:  Richardson,  Statnet,  &•€.,  in  Italy^  p.  6.  1768 

I  looked  at  Monsieur  Dessien  through  and  through, — eyed  turn  as  he  walked 
akog  in  profile,— (hen  en /ace:  Stbrmb,  Sentiment,  youm.,  Wks.,  p.  40a 

(•iia*. 

•progenitor  (r..iz.z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Yx. progenitour, 
or  direct  fr.  IM.  prdgtnitor:  the  founder  of  a  family,  a  fore- 
father, an  ancestor;  a  parent    See  genitor. 

ahc  1460  progenitour:  Coventry  Mytt.,  p.  67  (i84tX  (Skeat)  1481  that 
haue  ye. ..by  enheritaunce  of  your  noble  pnKenitours:  Caxton,  Reynard  the 
Fox,  ch.  xxxii.  p.  91  (1880).  1497  our  lyrsie  progenytours  Adam  and  eue : 

J.  Alkok,  Mont  Per/.,  sig.  a  ii  tr'/a.  1509  perchaunce  his  first  progeny- 

tours  I  Came  first  of  all  vnto  theyr  chiefe  estate  |  By  fals  extordon :  Barclay, 
Slup  o/Foolt,  Vol.  II.  p.  66  (1874).    '  1580  the  princes  our  souerayne  most 

renowmed  progenitours:  Palscr.,  sig.  A  ii  re,  1540  Our  most  noble  pro- 

Snitour  and  founder  of  thisempiie:  Elyot,  Im.  Covemaunce,  foL  liv.       1648 
eire  baronies  bee  of  the  almes  of  the  king  or  of  hb  progenitours :  StaCnford, 
Kingti  Prtrog.,  ch.  viL  foL  38  re  (1567).  lOU  xx.  of  hn  progenitors: 

Latimrr,  y  Serm.  hif.  K.  Eda.  VI.,  11.  p.  63  (|8«9X  15W  the  preceptes 

of  the  deuine  parentes  and  progenitours  of  Pnisicke :  J.  Banistbr,  Hut.  Man; 
sig.  B  ij  r<.  —  the  high  Parent  &  Progenitor  of  all  thinges:  ii.,  Bk.  u  foL 
>7  V.  1579  the  Athenians  maintained  that  he  (Apollo]  was  their  pro- 

genitor: North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  901  (1613).  1591  And,  like  true  subjects, 
sons  of  your  progenitors,  |  Go  dieerfuUy  together  and  digest  [Your  angry  choler 
on  your  enemies :  SHAKS^Z/fnt.  K/.,  iv.  I,  166.  I6OO  our  ancestors  and 

progenitors:  Holland,  tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxxL  p.  776.  abc  1680  For  without 
offmce  to  others,  I  would  be  true  to  my  self,  their  memories  and  merits  dis- 
tinguishing them  of  the  Militia  from  the  Togati;  and  of  these  she  had  as  many 
and  those  as  able  Ministers,  as  any  of  her  Progenitors:  (16s:;)  I^  Naunton, 
Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  36  (1870)  1041  the  souls  of  our  progenitors  that  wrested 

their  liberties  out  of  the  Norman  gripe:  Hilton,  ^«/!>r>K.  uifMf.,  Bk.lL  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  43  (1806)  1660  Uieir  progenitors  the  Garamantt:  Sir  Th. 

Hbrbbxt,  Trav. ,  p.  19  (1677).  1675  turned  out  of  their  Creed  the  A  mem 

of  their  Progenitors :  J.  Smith,  Chritt.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  1 3,  p.  39. 
1713  the  good  Effects  of  the  profound  Knowl«lge  of  our  Progenitor :  Spectator, 
N0.436,  July9,p.  6i4/3(Morley).  1785  But  foolish  man  foregoes  his  proper 
bliss,  I  Ev'n  as  his  first  progenitor:  -CowrER,  Tadt,  iii.  Poems,  VoL  IL  p.  78 
(tSoB) 

prdgenitrix//.  prdgenitrlcea,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fem.  of  Lat 
prSgenitor:  the  foimdress  of  a  family,  an  ancestress;  a 
mother. 

Progne:  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  Frocne. 

^prognteia,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  >rpoyi>«(rir:  foreknowledge, 
a  forecast ;  esp.  Pathol,  a  forecast  of  the  course  of  a  disease- 
See  diagnosis. 
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PROGNOSTICATOR 


prognosticator  {-  j.  =.  ±  -),  si. ;  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat. 
progndsHcAtor,  noun  of  i^ent  to  progndilicSre,  =  'lo  make 
a  forecast',  'to  predict':  one  who  prognosticates,  one  who 
professes  to  have  foreknowledge  of  the  future  from  signs. 

1608  he  obeted  y*  pronoftdcaton,  and  caosed  all  his  men  to  retyre: 
BiuNDE,  Tr.  Qmint.  Curt.,  foL  8S.    (R.1  UT9  The  prognoeticaton  abo 

•aid,  thw  perceived  by  their  sacrifices  the  dty  was  defiled,  ftc:  North,  Tr. 
PImtmri,  f.  tili6tt\  1084  If  theprognosticaiorsbefound  tofoijeand 


lie  alwaies.. 


.  Scott,  Due.  Witch.,  Bk.  XI.  ch.  xxii.  p.  sia. 


1086  And 


to  such  prognosticators  swallowed  vp  in  the  gulfe  of  lying,  the  fable  of  Icanu  is 
applyed:  Sir  Bdw.  Hoby,  Polil.  Due.  o/fnth,  ch.  xlii.  p.  1B7.  1601 

asifoloKers,  prognosiicaton,  almanack-maken :  J.  Chamb<r,  Agtt.  Jtutie. 
AttnL,  p.  a.  1601  the  Sun,  the  best  prognosticator  of  all  otheni:  Holland, 
Tr.  Ptm.  N.  H.,  Bk.  18,  ch.  35,  VoL  i.  p.  611.        1611  Let  now  the  astrologen, 

*       '      ;  these 


(he  starpueis,  tfie  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up,  and  save  thee  from  tl 
things  that  shall  come  upon  thee :  BitU,  Isaiah,  xlvii.  13^  1646  &lse  . 

Ehetsand  Prognosticators;  J.  Gaijls,  Ctuej  o/Cnue.,  xl  p.  177.  1600  the 

Iter  Ptolemy,  and  the  everlasting  prognosticator;  Massingbr,  City  Madam,  it 


pro- 
the 


1830  the  I 
omen;  Six  J.  1 


icator... might  have  lost  hia  fame 
^oss,  Sk,  Voyage,  ch.  xiv.  p.  23a. 


a,  Wks.,  p.  313/1  <i83p). 
by  trusitng  to  a  fallaciota 

progndstioon,  j^l.  progndstica,  sb. :  neut  of  Gk.  npcypwr- 
TiKi»,= 'foreknowing',  'prescient':  a  sign  of  the  future,  a 
prediction,  esp.  of  the  course  of  a  disease. 

1631  *Tis  RabU  Moses  aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis, 
A£tius,...&c.:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  i,  Sec  4,  Mem.  i,  Vol.  i.  p.  318 
<i8a7)- 

Program,  sb. :  Ger. :  preface,  a  preliminary  treatise ;  an 
academic  exercise. 

prograuuna,^/.  programmata,  .r^. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vpo- 
ypatiita:  a  public  notice,  an  edict;  a/so  (in  modem  use),  a 
preface,  a  preliminary  treatise,  a  scheme  of  studies,  a  list  of 
the  items  of  any  performance  or  entertainment 

1690  A  programma  stuck  up  in  every  college  hall,  under  the  vice<hanceIlor's 
hand,  that  no  scholars  abuse  the  soldiers;  Wood,  Li/e,  p.  s8x.     fT,]  1809 

When  a  young  man  comes  here,  they  commonly  lay  a  Prvgramma  before  him, 
in  which  all  the  arts  are  disposed  according  to  thetr  natural  order :  Maty,  Tr. 
RitdxcVi  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  lix.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  VI.  p.  333.  1820  I  afker. 
wards  saw  at  the  door  of  a  church  in  Rome  a  programroa,  signed  and  attested 
by  the  Pe^  kimtel/:  T.  S.  Huchis,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoU  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  137. 

^programme  (x  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  programme :  a  list  of 
the  items  of  any  entertainment  or  performance ;  an  announce- 
ment of  the  proposed  order  of  studies,  proceedings,  or  exer- 
cises.   Anglicised  a.s  program  (U.  S.). 

1888  The  programme  consisted  of  eleven  songs  and  two  redtation*:  Aiht- 
mnm,  Dec  33,  p.  857. 

prdgressor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  hgx.  prdgredi, 
='to  advance' :  one  who  makes  a  progress. 

bcf.  1627  Adiian,  being  a  great  progresaor,  through  all  the  Roman  empire, 
whenever  he  found  any  decays  of  bridges,  or  highways,  or  cuts  of  rivers  and 
sewers,  or  the  like,  he  gave  substantial  order  for  their  repair:  Bacon,  Digetl  0/ 
iotM,  iv.  376(OidMS.)i    (L.1 

*pr6(li)  pndor, phr. :  Lat. :  ah!  shame!.    Mart.,  lo,  68,  6. 

1643  HowKLL,  Inttr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  78  (i860).  1818  the  bgenious 

party  was  a  magistrate,  and  pooh  [lu]  pudor,  a  clergyman:  Ladv  Morgan,  FL 
afacarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  356  note  (1819).  1888  announcements  of  'Codcle's 
Pills'  and  'Anti-fat'.    Proh  Jnutor\   XIX  Cent.,  Aug.,  p.  34}.  1890 

MacAllister  is  "located"  m  Assynt,  and  becomes,  freh  pnatrl  ''Earl  of  Reay 
and  Viscount  Assynt":  AtMenetum,  Aug.  33,  p.  350/3. 

project  {±  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  project,  projet:  a  plan, 
a  scheme,  a  design ;  a  forecast. 

1097  Flattering  himself  in  project  of  a  power  |  Much  smaller  than  the  small. 
est  of  his  thoughts;  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  /K.,  l  3,  39.  1099  she  cannot  love,  I 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection,  |  She  is  so  self-endeared:  —  Muck 
Ad*,  iii.  z,  55.  1647  which  is  a  mutation  that  makes  us  all  at  a  nuue  what 
project  is  now  a-working;  Evbltn,  Ctrre^.,\o\.  III.  p.  6(1873).  1606  I 
wish  I  knew  bow  to  express  the  joy  I  feel  m  having  iny  poor  projects  approved: 
a.,  p.  3S3.  1713  [See  p*Oj««tor).  bef.  17S8  that  Pretended  History 
contains  the  Sum  and  Substance  of  that  Party's  Project :  R.  North,  Bxamtn, 
p.  I  (1740). 

proJecUon  (-  -i  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  projection. 

1.  the  act  of  scheming  or  of  making  a  plan  or  forecast 

1099  Which  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  ptojection  |  Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil 
hts  coat  with  scanting  |  A  little  cloth :  Shaks.,  Hen.  K,  is.  4,  46.  1686 

Vou  shall,  if  my  projections  thrive,  in  less,  J  Sir,  than  a  year,  stable  your  horses 
in  I  The  New  Exchange,  and  graze  them  in  the  Old:  Davbnant,  Wits,  iv.  t. 
(R.)  bef.  1788  was  for  hastening  on  Projectiaa  as  &st  as  he  could :  R.  North, 
Sxamen,  L  it.  67,  p.  65  (1740X 

2.  the  act  of  projecting  lines  and  figures  upon  a  plane 
surface. 

1098  Since  affection  |  In  judgment  may,  as  shadow  and  projection  |  In  land- 
scape, make  that  which  is  low  seem  high,  I  That's  shallow  deep,  small  great,  and  far 
that's  nigh:  Drayton,  Banmi  Wart,  Bk.  i.  [R.]  1741  For  the  bulk  of 
the  learners  of  astronomy,  that  projection  of  the  stars  is  best,  which  includes  in  it 
all  the  stars  in  our  horixon,  reaching  to  the  38^  degree  of  the  southern  latitude: 
VI K-m,  On  the  Mind.    (T.) 


PROLEPSIS 

2  a.  the  act  of  projecting,  the  mental  process  of  making 
what  is  subjective  seem  objectively  real. 

1700  and  had  seen  a  projection  of  himself  by  one  who  went  under  the  name 
of  Mundanus;  Evbltn,  Diary,  VoL  II.  p.  388(1873). 

2  b.  Alch.  the  casting  in  of  a  powder  which  is  to  convert 
baser  substances  into  gold. 

bef,  1637  A  little  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  the  projection,  will  turn  a  sea 
of  the  baser  metal  into  {^Id  by  multiplying:  Bacon.    [J.}  1602  He  told  us 

stories  of  a  Genoese  jeweller,  who.. .had  made  projection  before  him  several 
times;  Evblvn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  386  (1873). 

3.  the  State  of  jutting  out,  the  process  of  being  made  to 
jut  out 

1806  the  central  front  is  rendered  mean...by  lhe...ptojection  of  the  wings : 
J.  Dallaway,  Ohe.  Eng.  Archit.,  p.  307. 

4.  concr.  a  part  of  any  object,  which  projects  from  the 
neighbouring  surface. 

projector  (-  j.  _ ),  sb, :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
pr6jicere,prdicere,='to  throw  forth',  'to  project' :  a  schemer, 
a  designer ;  esp.  one  who  promotes  schemes  for  making  large 
gains  with  the  money  of  others;  that  which  produces  the 
projection  of  light  or  of  an  object. 

IOIM  I  saye  not  this,  for  that  1  think  the  action  such  as  it  were  disadvantage 
to  be  thought  the  projector  of  it...:  Earl  of  Esssx,  in  Ellis'  Orir.  Lett.,  3rd 
Ser.,  Vol.  IV.  No.  ccccxliL  p.  131  (1846).  1610  she  is.. .much  visited  by  cozeners 
and  projectors,  that  would  fain  be  fingering  her  money  upon  large  ofiicrs:  J. 
Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Timet  o/fat.  A,  VoL  1.  p.  368  (1848).  1616 

But  what  is  a  Proiector^...ow  Sir,  that  protects  i  Wayes  to  enrich  men,  or  to 
make  'hem  great :  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  it  an  Ast,  i,  7,  WIcs.,  Vol.  11.  p.  no  (1631 — 
40).  1^41  diese  wretched  projectors  of  ours,  that  bescrawl  their  pamphlets 

every  day  with  new  forms  of  government  for  our  church:  Milton,  Ck.  Govt., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  L  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  83  (1806).  bef.  1670  These  were  Canker-worms, 
Harpies,  Projectors :  J.  Hackbt,  Abp.  Williamt,  Pt.  i.  59,  p.  49  (1603).  ^  beC 
1686  I  saw  him  in  three  days,  make  an  old  cautious  Lawyer  turn  Cnymist  and 
Projector:  Otway,  Chentt  o/Srafin,  \.  p.  34.  1897  HI  tell  you  what  the 

Projectors  did;  They  imbark'd  twenty  thousand  Pound  upon  a  leaky  Vessel; 
Vakbrugh,  Etof,  PL  II.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  383  (1776)-  1704  [See  fsad]. 

1713  The  Project  which  I  published  on  Monday  wx  has  brought  me  in  ^several 
Packets  of  Letters.  Among  the  rest  1  have  receiv'd  one  from  a  certain  Pro- 
jector: Stecttttor,  No.  553,  Dec  4,  p.  786/1  (Morley).  1720  the  great  ones... 
jews,  jobbers,  bubbleis,  subscribers,  projecton,  directors,  governors,  treasurers, 
ix.h.a.ix.inuiculatieculorum:  Pops,  ^«/<rr>,  p.  184  (1737).  17S8  Sir 


Walter  Raleigh,  the  great  Projector  and  Furtherer  of  these  Discoveries^  and 
Settlements:  Hitt.  Virginia,  Bk.  I.  ch.  L  p.  la  1742  a  very  impertinent 

projector,  one  BrunskiH,  who  pretended  to  make  great  improvements  to  the 


crown,  by  the  revenue  of  the  green  wax :  R.  North,  Livet  of  Northt,  VoL  1. 
p.  319  (t836X  1704  those  overweening  hopes  which  often  misl^  the  mind  of  the 
ifoiector;  Smollbtt,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fathmn,  ch.  xxvii.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  i5i(iSitX 
1776  Many  superficial  critics  having  been  pleased  to  treat  the  notion  of  a 
celestial  orchestra  with  the  contempt  due  to  the  projectors  of  a  philosopher's 
stone,  a  perpetual  motion,  or  a  lottery  calculation,  the  author  begs  leave  to 
assure  the  connocenti  that  he  has  not  proceeded  in  his  enquiries  without  sufficient 
data:  J.  CoLUBR,  Mue.  Trav.,  p.  viL  1780  When  Babel  was  confounded, 
and  the  great  |  Omfed'racv  of  projectors  wild  and  vain  I  Was  split  into  divenity 
of  tongues:  Cowprr,  7*<si*,  v.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  i4o(i&>S)i  1807  enormous 
China  punch-bowls. ..in  which  a  projector  migl)t...ptactise  his  experlmena  on 
fleets,  diving-bells  and  submarine  boats;  SaMugundi,  p.  393  (1800X  1S80 
The  projector  and  leader  of  this  enterprise:  T.  S.  HucHBS,  Trm.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  I.  en.  V.  p.  163. 

projet,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  project. 

1812  After  various  projett  bad  been  offered  and  rejected,  she  made  these 
three  conditions :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  ao,  p.  374. 

*proJet  de  loi,  phr.:  Fr.,  'a  project  of  law':  a  bill  (in 
parliament). 

1837  Molt  has  presented  to  the  Chambers  a  projet  de  loi  for  an  oAanage  for 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  which  is  to  consltt  of.. certain  forests  in  Normandy: 
H,  Grbvillb,  Diary,  p.  its.  _  _  1886  The  French  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  Public  Instruction  will  shortly  place  before^ the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  froiei  de  loi  relating  to  literary  and  artistic  copyright:  Athenentm, 
Nov.  30,  p.  674/1. 

^prolegomena,  sb.  pi. :  Gk.  irpoXtySiina,  neut.  pL  part, 
pass,  of  «rpoXr^(ti>,>s'to  say  before':  preliminary  remarks,  a 
prefatory  treatise,  introductory  matter. 

1602  E.  Ash  MOLE,  Theat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  sig.  A  s  iv.  1809   I  have  a 

copy,  out  of  which  all  the  Prolegomena,  including  the  uble  of  contents,  have 
been  torn:  Southey,  Lett.,  VoL  11.  p.  163(1836).  1880  Mr.  Saintslrary's 

prolegomena  are  models  of  what  the  introduction  to  such  a  book  should  be ; 
Athetueum,  Aug.  8,  p.  174/3. 

prolSpsis, //.  prolSpsds,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  irpoXi;^tt,= 
'anticipation ' :  Gram,  an  anticipatory  use  of  a  word ;  Rket.  an 
anticipation  of  a  possible  objection. 

1089  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poet.,  p.  179(18691  .  1602  I  would  not  vrillbgly 
by  any  Pnteftit  forestall  thy  reading:  N.  Culvkxwsl,  Light  of  Nature, 
sig.  air/".  bef.  1808  and  therefore  to  commit  them  with  this  Speech,  what 

were  it  but  to  fancjr  a  Proleptisi  J.  Clevblano,  Wks.,  p.  103  (1687).  1678 

That  the  Generality  of  mankind,  have  constantly  haa  a  certain  Prvlcftis  or 
Anticipation  in  their  Minds,  concerning  the  Actual  Exittence  of  a  GoeCx  CuD- 
WORTH,  Intell.  Sytl.,  Pref. ,  sig.  **  2  r«.  —  the  genuine  Idea's  and  Prtlepses  of 
mens  minds;  ib.,  Bk.  \.  ch.  iv.  p.  .ao8.  1698  that  Nature  should  form  real 

Shells,  without  any  Design  of  covering  an  Animal,  is  indeed  so  contrary  to  that 
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OwmToiu,  Vol  til.  p.  3ta  (i8i3),        174S  be  ut'above  luc  boun  u  prolocutor 
io  an  uaanbly  that  paswd  that  time  with  calling  him  all  to  nought  to  his 
R.  NorrH,  ZA»  <>/Al>r*b,  VoL  II.        -  ■  -  "  •" 


PROLETAIRE 

imtate  Pnttftii  we  have  of  the  Pnidcnoe  of  Natnie,  (that  it,  the  Author  of 
Nittin):  ).  Rav,  Tkm  Dueourtn,  E  p.  13a  (1713X  176T  I  know  it  will  be 
aid,  oootinned  my  father  ^vailing  hinuelf  of  toe  PrtU^tbii,  that... :  Stbsmb, 
Trisi.  SkamJ.,  IX.  xxzii.  Wits.,  p.  39a  (1839); 

*prol^taire,  sb.  and  adj. :  Fr. :  a  proletarian ;  proletary. 

1830  A  Despot  is  thus  the  natural  representative  of  ibitpnUtairtt;  EdiK. 
Ktv^  Vol  34,  p.  18.  1882  a  proltojie  of  what  would  be  called  the  soifter  sex 
iaaawreexaJtediank  of  life;  SUtudard^  Dec  96,  p.  3. 

•prolocntor  {-J.-  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  ¥T.prolocut0{u)r, 
assimilated  to  Lat. prdUciHor,'''a  pleader',  'an  advocate', 
noun  of  agent  to  prdlogui,='to  speak  on  behalf  of:  a 
spokesman ;  a  speaker  or  chairman  of  a  deliberative  assembly, 
as  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 

IMS  Fox^  A.  A*  M.,j(.  gBs/i.  1698  the  HerauUttaA  Prolocutor  of 

ike  gods:  R.  Mavdocke,  Tr.  Lomaiita,  Blc.  il  p.  ao.  1646  choosing  of 

ihdr  three  Pnesidents  or  Prolocutors :  Howbu.,  LmU  Xlll.,  p.  13.  bef. 

16T0  Dr.  Lake  was  Prolocutor:  J.  Hacket,  Aif.  U^iliiams,  Pt.  I.  13,  p.  17 
(i<93)._^       ITM  andihatbein^  lent  down  to  the  prolocutor...:  Burnbt,  ^u/. 

I  his  face : 
..  a8(i8a^  1774  Hon.  Walpolk, 

Lnim,  Vol.  VI.  p.  63  (1857).  1839  iu  reversion  to  the  crown.. .was  discussed 
with  all  due  solemnity  by  the  advocates  or  prolocutors  of  the  king:  Tytlbr* 
Hilt.  Scot.,  VoL  IU.  p.  aSg. 

prtloc&triz,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  fern,  of  Lat  prdlocator:  a 
spokeswoman. 

bef.  1619  Lady  Cbuntesse,  hath  the  Lords  made  you  a  charter,  and  sent  yon 

gir  that  you  arc  an  eloquent  speaker)  to  be  their  aduocate  and  prolocutrixT 
AHIEL,  Hist.  Emg.,  pw  141.    [Davies]  1660  A  furious  clash  fell  between 

Ikem  who  should  be  the  prolocutrix ;  Howbll,  Pari)/  0/ Beasts,  p.  33.    Hi.] 

*promeiuule,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  walking,  a  walking  up  and  down ; 
a  public  place  for  walking;  also,  attrib. 

1648  This  little  intermixture  of  a  garden-plat  or  pattern,  set  both  with  the 
flowen  of  native  and  the  fruits  of  grace,  may  be  no  unpleasant  walk  or  promenade 
(or  the  unconfined  portion  of  some  solitary  prisoner:  Montagu,  Devout  Ess., 
Pt.  I.  p.  364-  (T.]  1876  your  Promenades  or  walks :  H.  W00U.EY,  GenUt- 
wcuutu'i  Companion,  p.  34.  bef  1733  to  the  Shortening  of  the  Promenade  of 
die  Lawyers :  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  iii.  145,  p.  ji7(i74o).  —  he  passed,  with 
the  Sword  before  him,  through  the  Crowd...  This  Promenade  was  made  more 
than  once:  it.,  in.  viii.  31,  p.  606.  18S0  the  public  promenade  of  the  Marina 
alineied  every  evening  with  its  costly  equipages:  T.S.Hughes,  Trav-inSicih, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  J.  1847  the  other  gay  places,  which  young  ladies  use  |  As 

(biai fromettaai  through  the  good  town  of  Thoulouse :  Barham,  IttgoUs.  Leg., 
&  4ie  (1879).  1860  the  promenade  ended,  they  went  into  the  steward's  room : 
THACKKiiAV,  PcMdennis,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xxiL  p.  331  (i87aX  1864   What 

the  cavalcade  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  the  promenade  of  Longchamps,  to  the 
long  stream  of  equipages  noiselessW  rolling  along  the  bank  of  tne  Serpentine  T 
G.  A.  Sala,  Quit*  AloHt,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  t.  *1876  Echo.  Aug.  30,  Article 

m  Fashions.    (St.]  '1877    Promenade  Concerts :  ii.,  Sept.  99.    [St.] 

1886  The  unqualified  success  of  the  baron's  first  promenade  around  the  world... 
has  fortunately  induced  this  indefatigable  observer  of  men  and  facts  to  repeat  his 
experiment:  AtheueeutH,  Apr.  10,  p.  481/1. 

promenade  militaiTe,/Ar.:  Fr.,  'a  military  promenade' : 
the  passage  of  an  armed  force  through  a  country  without 
meeting  with  any  serious  resistance. 

1846  Mniat  considered  the  conquest  of  Andaluda  to  be  merely  \  promenade 
mUitaire:  Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  303.  1860  the  Emperor  of  China 
would  be  ready  to  conclude  peace  on  the  capture  of  the  Peiho  forts,  and  so  spare 
die  allied  forces  the  necessity  <J>l  promenade  mUitmire  to  Peldn:  Once  a  Week, 
Oct  J7,  p.  501/1. 

Promdthens:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  UftopnOmf.  Gk.  MythoL:  per- 
haps a  personification  of  fore- thought,  brother  to  Bpimethens 
(j.  v.).  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  invented  arts,  and  by  the  order  of  wrathful  Zeus 
was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  Caucasus  and  tormented  by  a 
vulture  perpetually  devouring  his  liver.  Hence,  Promethean 
(fir.  Lat.  Promethius),  pertaining  to  Prometheus. 

1606  Whose  gracious  eye  reflecting  on  this  eari  I  Was  like  Prometheus'  life* 
infusing  fire :  Pkelb,  An^tor.  Fer.,  Wks.,  p.  5^1  (1861).        1684  Prometkeas- 
■    -        ~         ■  ....   Hj^binoton,  Castara,  Pt.  l. 
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like  when  we  steale  fire  j  From  heaven    ,     ,  .  ^ 

p.  53(1870^  16M  the  necessity  of  preventing  greater  mischiefes  (whereunto 

true  policy  ^rotttetkfns  like  hath  alwayes  an  eye):  Merc.  HibtrmctUy  p.  a. 
beC  1670  yet  this  Promttluus  bad  leairn'd  his  L«aon,  That  Safety  is  easiost 
nirchaA'd  by  Prevention:  J.  Hacket,  Abp.  WUKams^  Pt.  t  178,  p.  171  (1693). 
iSlS  This  active  Prometheus  is  creating  a  decomposable  statue:  Atiur,  Mtmtnly 
Mar,,  Vd.  iii.  p.  33/j. 

IMS  From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive;  |  They  sparkle  still  the  right 
Prametbean  fire  :  Shaks.»  L.  L.  Z.,  iv,  3.  151.  1608   Behold,  whose  eyes 


p.  oos  (1616X  1616  Promethean  fire  |  Is  quite  extinct  in  them :  R.  C.,  Timet 
W%utU,  V.  9078,  p.  67  (1871),  1641  a  kmd  of  promethean  skill  to  shape  and 
&shion  this  outM'ard  man  into  the  similitude  of  a  body,  and  set  him  visible  oefore 
tts:  Milton.  Ck.  Ginft.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iii.  Wks.,  Vol,  i.  p.  133  fi8o6^  ^  1815 

I  carried  ¥ritn  me  some  promethean  matches,  which  I  ignited  by  biting :  C.  Dar- 
win, youm.  BeagU,  ch.  iiL  p.  41.  1880  If  only  he  could  strike  out  that 
I^ometbetm  spark  for  her :  J.  Pavn.  Confident.  Agents  ch.  iv.  p.  96.  1887 
Hilton  has  shown  that  even  from  IJindness  the  soul  may  steal  that  Promethean 
Ught  which  Heaven  has  denied  to  the  strongest  vision:  Atkentfum^  Sept.  34, 

p-  398/1. 
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prdmlssor,  sb.:  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to prdmittere,^Ho 
promise' :  one  who  or  that  which  promises  or  assures.     . 

1631  if  I7,  by  his  revolntioo,  or  Iransitus,  shall  ofi'end  any  of  those  radical 
promissois  In  the  geniture :  R.  BorroH,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  s.  Sea  a,  Mem.  i, 
Subs.  4,  Vol.  I.  p.  84  (i8a7X  1668  the  Planets  are...fortified  in  their  proper 

houses. .  .aspects,  influences,  irradiations,  significators,  diipoaitors,  promissois,  ^c; 
J.  Gaule,  MeLg-astro-moMcer,  p.  149. 

prdmdtor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  jfirbifun/fri, 
=' to  promote':  a  promoter. 

1631    the  dewk  of  Albany  is  factor  is  promotor  In  the  cause :  J.  Clbmc,  in 
is'  Orig.  Lett.,  ird  Ser.,  VoL  i.  No.  c.  p.  ate  (ttsS).  160S  AristegUm 

'  sycophant  or  fuse  promotor :  Hoixand,  Tr.  P/ut.  Mor.,  p.  4ai. 

jiromptitnde  {si  —  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yt.  promptitude :  readi- 
ness, alacrity ;  a  prompting,  incitement. 

1631  And  that  promptitude  or  redinesse  in  eronlo)ringe  that  benefite  was 
than  named  in  englisshe  gentilnesse,  as  it  was  in  latine  benignitas:  Elvot, 
Govemour,  Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  Vol.  11.  p.  37  (iSSoV  ^  ^  1713  were  contented  to  live 
without  reproach,  and  had  no  promptitude  in  their  minds  towards  glory :  Spectator, 
No.  497,  Sept.  30,  VoL  V.  p.  993  (i8a6X 

promolgator  (.i  —  -i  -).  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  prdmul- 
g&tor,  noun  of  agent  to  hat, prdmulgare,='to  publish',  'to 
make  knbwn':  one  who  promulgates. 

1667  How  groundless  a  calumny  this  is,  appears  from  the  sanctity  of  die 
Christian  religion,  which  excludes  fraud  and  falsenood ;  so  also  from  the  design- 
ments  and  alms  of  its  first  promulgaiors :  H.  Mors,  Decay  Ckrist.  Piety.  [L.] 
1819  he  considered  even  Mohammed  its  first  promulgator  as  only  an  ordinary 
man:  T.  Hops,  Aneut.,  VoL  in.  ch.  v.  p.  129(1810), 

promuscis:  Lat    See  proboscis. 

IHran&os,  .r^. :  Gk.  trpovoot:  an  open  vestibule  extending 
along  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  (mioi)  of  a  temple. 

174S  and  in  the  front  within  there  are  fine  reliefs  on  the  architraTe,  which  is 
continued  from  the  front  of  the  portico  or  pronaos  to  the  side  pillars :  R.  Pocockb, 
Trav.,  Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  756  (1811).  1776  9  columns  were  standing...with 
two  ants  and  part  of  the  ]a-onaas...the  ruin  of  the  Pronaos  is  much  diminished : 
R.  CHA.NDLKB,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  8.  1830  the  coliiiniis...belonged  either  to 

the  posticum  or  pronaos  of  tne  temple:  T.  S.^ Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  l 
ch.  X.  p.  s86.  1886  The  four  temples  adjoin  this  building...  In  each  case  the 
pronaos  was  decoiated  with  six  columns :  Atkenenm,  Oct.  30,  p.  S74/<. 

^prone,  adj. :  Eng.  fi:.  Ft.  prone  (Cotgr.). 

1.  inclined,  disposed. 

1483  yn  hys  wolde  days  was  ouer  prone  and  redy  to  drtjnkenea:  Revel. 
Monk  of&vesham,  p.  47  (two).  1681  nature  is  more  prone  to  vice  than  to 

vertue :  Elvot,  Gmermmr,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vL  Vol.  i.  p.  35  (1880).  1646  a  crewell 
nation  and  marvellus  prone  to  fighte:  Tr.  Polydore  VerfiTs  Eng.  Nisi.,  VoL  1. 
p.  74  (1846X  1660  men  prone  and  readie  to  all  mischiefe;  Grapton,  Ckron., 
Pt  II.  p.  17.  1698  I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex  |  Commonly  are : 

Shaks.,  wint.  Tale,  ii  i,  108. 

2.  bending  forward,  with  the  face  naturally  inclined  down, 
ward,  opposed  to  erect. 

1603  for  in  her  youth  |  There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect:  Shaks., 
Meas.  for  Mens..  L  a,  188.  1667  a  creature  woo  not  prone  I  And  brute  as 

other  creatures,  but  endued  |  With  sanctity  of  reason :  Miltoh,  P,  C,  vii.  306. 

3.  lying  flat,  lying  with  the  face  or  front  downward. 

1810  Prone  fall  the  Giant  Guards:  Sodthbv,  Kekanta,  p.  a5& 

4.  moving  downward,  headlong,  descending. 

1667  fortheSun,  |  Declined,  was  basting  now  with  prone  career!  Toth' ocean 
isles:  Miltoh,  P.  L.,  iv.  353. 

5.  sloping  downward. 

bef.  1739  Since  the  floods  demand,  |  For  their  descent,  a  prone  and  smking 
land;  I  Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare  |  A  wise  director's  providential  care : 
SiK  R.  Blackmore.    (L.]  1664  Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood 

began  |  To  feather  toward  the  hoUow:  Tennyson,  En.  Ard.,  Wks.,  VoL  iii. 
p.  7  {1886). 

*proiionc^  Jem.  prononc^,  ttdj. :  Fr. :  decisive,  decided, 
characterised  by  decision  or  emphasis,  self-asserting. 


1840— *63  In  the  case  now  before  us.. .the  homology  [is]  by  no  means  >fv> 
none/:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  &•  Pkys.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  1430/1.  1663    I  think 

Mr.  Firmin  might  be  a  little  more  prononct'.  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i. 


p.  ao  (1887).  1877  Raoul  thinks  your  acting  somewhat  too  prononcie  in 

style :  Rita,  yivienne,  Bk.  in.  ch.  iii. 

pronosticator:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat    See  prognosticator. 

pronnndamiento,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  proclamation ;  esp.  a  mani- 
festo issued  by  the  promoter  or  promoters  of  an  insurrection 
or  revolution. 

1848   Malaga  shared  with  Lugo  in  taking  the  lead  in  the  Espartero  Prooun- 


ciamento:  Ford,  Hcutdbk.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  35a. 
..      .  ...  he  1 


1888 


■sparter 
If  he 


had  been 


capable  of  a  successful  pnmunciamento,  be  would  have  proclaimed  universal 
toleration:  G.  A.  Smcox,  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev,,  Apr.,  p.  383. 

prontmciator,  prdnnnti&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  reciter',  'a 
relater',  noun  of  agent  to  prdnuntiAre,  =  *Xo  publish',  'to 
recite',  'to  pronounce':  one  who  pronounces. 
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PROOEMIUM 


prooemimn,  Lat ;  pro&nitun,  prooemlon,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk. 
Trpooi/uor:  sb. :  an  introduction.  Early  Anglicised  BSproem{e), 
prohem{e). 

1T49  wbea  I  wu  in  the  midst  of  Diogenes  Laerdua  and  hU  phiUMophen,  as 
a  prooeminm  io  their  works:  Gray,  Letim,  No.  Ixx.  VoL  i.  p.  153  (1819). 
1807  .The  said  Proeinium  lieing  di^xuched,  a  man  with  his  eyes  open  would 
have  gone  to  the  remaining,  and  most  important,  part  of  his  work,  in  a  workman- 
like manner:  Bebbsfoed,  iffiVmW,  Vol.  11  


II.  p.  aoo  (sth  Ed.), 
along  the  Italian  field,  |  In  lai 
ihy  Deity:  Tbnhyson,  Lucretius,  wks.,  VoL  iil  p.  168  (18B6). 


pnxsmion  makes  |  Thy  glory  Sjr  along  the  Italian  fielc 


1868  my  rich 
I  In  lays  that  will  outlast 


*propaganda,  sb. :  It. :  the  committee  (of  cardinals)  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  Congregatio  de  propaganda  fide 
(Late  Lat.),  instituted  1622  for  the  management  of  the 
foreign  missions  of  the  Latin  Church ;  any  organisation  for 
propagating  a  specific  tenet,  religion,  or  theory ;  any  work  in 
aid  of  such  propagation. 

1741   The  Congregation  ol 
twenty  five  Rofitan  Crowns  a  Man :  J. 


The  Congregation  of   the  Protagaiuia  gives  them  at  present  but 
■■  "  ,-         -    CJzELL,  Tr.  Ttmrnt/orfs  Voy._LevaMt, 


VoL  lii.  p.  155.  1819  an  Italian  missioiuiy  of  the  Propaganda:  T.  HoPB, 

Anatt.,  VoL  1.  ch.  yiii.  p.  168  (i8so).         1886  He  spent  his  money  freely  in  his 


!Spen 

,-PllAJ 


Campbbll-Prabd,  Xt. 


ney  freely  i 
Jitnt^f  V< 


oL  I. 


propapmda:  J.  McCarthy  &  Mrs. 
ch.vii.  p.  193. 

^^propagator  (-i  -  -i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat./r(^a^a/or,='an 
extender',  'an  enlarger',  noun  of  agent  to  pr6pagdre,=' to 
propagate  (plants)  by  layers',  'to  set  slips',  'to  extend',  'to 
propagate':  one  who  propagates. 

bef  1666  It  was  the  singular  and  miraculous  blessing  of  the  gospel  in  the 
hands  of  the  first  propagators  of  it,  that  there  was  no  speech  nor  language  when 
thdr  voice  was  not  heard:  Bp.  Hall,  EfiscofacfifDiviiuRiehl,  Pt.  1. 1 13. 
[R.]  1678  he  was  the  chief  Propagator  of  that  Doctrine  amongst  the  Greeks; 
CoDWORTH,  Inlell.  Sysi.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  22.  1711  thisinfamoos  Race  of 

Propagators  (of  bastardsl:  SpKtaitr,  No.  203,  Oct.  23,  p.  293/2  (MorleyX 
1761  the  inventor,  the  prooagator,  and  believer  of  an  illiberal  report:  Sterne, 
TrUt.  Shand.,  iv.  xxviL  Wks.,  p.  198  (1839).  184S  Down  with  the  Court 

Circular— that  engine  and  propagator  of  snobbishness :  Thackeray,  Book  of 
^■■oir,  ch.  tv.  [L.]  <1878  the  most  audacious  propagaton  of  rumours;  £.&></ X 
Wkly.,  May  19,  P-  6/3.    (St  1 

propensioii  {,±  il  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  propension  :  pro- 
pensity, natural  inclination,  natural  tendency. 

1606  your  full  consent  |  Gave  wings  to  my  pnqiension :  Shaks.,  Treii.,  it  2, 
133.  abt.  1680  it  will  be  a  true  note  of  her  magnanimity,  that  she  loved 

a  Souldier,  and  had  a  propension  in  her  nature  to  regard,  and  a1>vayes  to  grace 
them :  (1653)  R.  Naunton,  Fragm.  Rig.,  p.  32  (1870).  18M  the  propensions 
•of  our  corrupt  nature;  F.  W.  Fabbr,  Growth  in  HoUnett,  ch.  viiL  p.  124  (1872). 

propll7laJEis,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  irpo-,=' before',  and 
^i;Xafir,  = 'a  guarding':  Med.:  a  guarding  against  (disease) 
beforehand,  prevention  (of  disease)  by  medical  treatment 

propice,  propise,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  propice:  pro- 
pitious. 

1681  But  of  that  mater,  and  also  of  rigour  and  «qualite  of  punishement,  1 
wyll  traicte  more  amply  in  a  place  more  propise  for  that  puipose:  Elvot, 
Gffotmour,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vii.  Vol.  11.  p.  88(i88oX  1048  Whiche,  when  wind  and 
wether  were  to  theim  propice  and  conuenient,  were  shortly  transported  into 
England:  HALL.  ^«f.  K/.,  an.  31.    [R.]  1069  now  was  the  ume  propice 

and  conuenient;  Grafton,  CAfVM,,  Rich.  III.,  an.  a.  [R.I  1600  she  might 
be  thought  of  any  of  the  gods  too  propice  and  favourable :  Holland,  Tr.  Lwy, 
Bk.  X.  p.  359. 

propitiator  {^—JL  —  ±  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  haA.  propitiator, 
novm  of  agent  to  'L&t.propitidre,=''to  propitiate',  'to  appease': 
one  who  propitiates. 

1611  Propitiateur,  A  propitiator ;  a  reconciler,  pacifier,  appeaser:  Cotgr. 

^propolis,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  irpoiroXit:  bee-glue,  the 
resinous  substance  with  which  bees  secure  their  hives. 

1810  the  prtfolU  with  which  the  interior  of  the  hive  is  lined:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  25,  p.  385. 

prdpraetor,  Lat ;  prdprdtor.  Late  Lat :  sb. :  an  ex-praetor 
of  Rome,  sent  to  act  as  praetor  in  a  province.     See  praetor. 

1S79  luniuM  ViittUx  beiiig  Propnctor  of  Gavle;  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 
p.  1041  (1612).  1600  P.  Lmlulus  the  Propretour:  Holland,  Tr.  Livf, 

Bk.  XXX.  p.  760.  1883  Lepidus,  the  Roman  pn^raetor,  was  a  man  of  sense 

and  culture :  Froude,  Short  Studitx,  4th  Ser.,  p.  321. 

propret^  .r^. :  Fr. :  cleanliness,  neatness. 

1768  there  was  such  a  look  of  fnfrett  and  neatness  throughout  that  one 
might  have  bought  iusjfat^s  of  him  as  much  from  appetite  as  sentiment :  Sterne, 
Sfntim*Mt.  youm.,  Wlcs.,  p.  444  (1839). 

propria  persona:  Late  Lat    See  in  prop.  pers. 

Prdpria  quae  maribus,  phr. :  Mod.  Lat. :  the  opening 
words  of  a  memoria  technica  on  the  gender  of  Latin  nouns, 
in  doggrel  hexameters,  given  in  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar. 
Representative  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 

1604  Since  you  will  be  learning  Propria  qua  Maribus,  Arts  difficult  enough 
for  Men :  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  45.  1742  he  is  not  much  above  eignt 
years  old,  and  is  out  of  his  Pioptia  quae  Maribus  already:  Fielding,  Jot. 
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Andrrm,  iv.  x.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  371  (1B06).  1809  It  is  an  interesdi«  Ustoiy, 
but  the  propria  quit  marihut  of  tne  AraUans  renders  it  almost  impossibte  to 
remembor  the  actors  who  figure  in  it:  Southev,  Lett.,  VoL  ti.  jx  16a  (i6sQl 
1888-:;9  [See  ,As  In  prMMatt].  1880  J.  Pavn,  CouJUemt.  Atml, 

ch.  xxiiL  p.  115. 


Late  Lat.:  of  one's  own  accord. 


^^proprio  mdtn,  phr.\ 
See  motti  proprlo. 

1891  For  the  time  the  question  must  be  considered  shelved,  bat  the  chaap 
must  soon  come,  and  will  probably  now  be  adopted  by  the  universities  >n;^ 
motu:  AtAeiunim,Jan.  3,f.*olu 

proprimn,  sb.:  neut  of  Lat/r^r»«j,='one's  own'. 

1.  a  perqttisite. 

1743  The  allowing /n^'tww  to  the  attotnies,  in  taxing  of  costs,  was  a  voy 
great  abuse :  R.  North,  Lives  0/ Norths,  VoL  i.  p.  908  (1826). 

2.  in  Swedenborgianism,  self-hood. 

propter  hoc:  Late  Lat    See  post  hoc,  &c 

prdpugn&cnlnin,  fl.  prdpngn&cnla,  sb. :  Lat :  a  bulwaik, 
a  defence,  a  protection. 

propylaenm,  //.  propylaea*  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  npmr&jum, 
also  in  i>l.  irpoiroXtua :  a  gateway  of  architectural  importance, 
leading  into  an  enclosure  or  precinct. 

174B  the  propylseum  was  probably  about  the  third  gate,  which  was  bnih  at  a 
great  expence :  K.  Pococke,  Trav.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  750(1811).  _  Vn 
Going  further  up  you  come  to  the  ruins  of  the  propyl^  an  edifice  whi^naced 
the  entrance  into  the  Citadel :  R.  Chandler,  Trav,  Greece,  p.  39.  1^0  the 
finest  is  exhibited  in  the  great  portal  or  pr<^ybca  in  the  Acropolis  of  Myceax: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  dL  vu.  p.  214.  1884  Pink  bouaeu 

and  straw  hats  were  hung  in  a  httle  porch  or  propyUeum:  E.  E.  Haix,  Fortunet 
^Rachel,  ch.  v.  p.  4a. 

prorex,  sb.:  fr.  Lat  /r*-,='instead  of,  and  rex,='\aag'i 
a  deputy  king,  a  viceroy. 

1090  Create  him  pro-rex  of  all  Attica:  Marlowe,  /  Tattthtrt,  Wks.,  p.  8/1 
(1838).  1602  a  Viceroy  to  be  as  it  were  a  Prorex,  or  King  homager  sub- 

ordinate to  Spaine  or  Austria  in  causes  temporal!:  W.  Watson,  QuodMett  tf 
Relig.  &•  Stale,  p.  158.  16S1  the  prorex  of  Peru:  R.  Borton,  Anat.  Kit, 
Pt  I,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  VoL  t.  p.  311  (1827X  1689  There  ma;f  be  a  Prarei,  a 

Viceking;  and  why  not  then  a  Vicarious  Head  of  the  Cathohdc  Church:  R. 
Baxter,  Key  for  Catholicks,  Pt.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  438.  166S  one  Ginpt  Son  and 
Pro-rex  to  the  Km^tX  Delly:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  357  (1677)1  UU 
Whilst  the  world  stands  he  [Christ]  governs  it,  easeth  God  of  that  buidcn  aad  is 
his  prorex  for  him:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks,,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Diviaa, 
VoL  IV.  p.  564  (1862). 

prdrog&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  'one  who  pays  out',  noun  of 
agent  to  prdrogdre,  =  ' to  pay  dovni  beforehand',  fr.  Lat prd- 
rogare,  =  'to  prolong',  'to  defer':  a  dispenser. 

16SS  Steriimicall  arrogators,  prorogators,  derogatois:  J.  Gauie,  Mof 
ostro-maHcer,  p.  376. 

prosapia,  Lat ;  prosapie,  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  prosapie:  si. :  a 
stock,  a  race,  a  family. 

1042  a  manbe,  and  begotten  to  I  Of  amannesprosune,  inmanlywisetUDAU, 
Tr.  Erasmus' Apothth.,  p.  6^  (lijj).  [Davies]  1W7  It  fell  out.  that  wheal 
instructed  the  Noble  Prosapta  committed  to  my  trust  and  diligence,  that  in  my 
various  and  most  prafiuble  peregrinations... :  H.  Pinmbll,  Philos.  Re/.,  p.  222. 

DproBcenltun,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  npotriejpua' :  the  space  im- 
mediately before  the  scene  of  a  theatre,  the  stage. 

1606  These  games  hee  beheld  from  the  top  of  the  Proscenium;  Houom), 
Tr.  Suet.,  p.  184.  1775  the  proscenium  lies  a  confused  heap :  R.  CHAmiLia, 
Trav.  Asia  Minor,  pi  227.  1818  decorations  for  the  prosceniom  of  the  nev 

theatre;  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  iii.  p.  134  (1819X  UM 
fine  monuments  upon  the  proscenium  of  an  immense  theatre:  T.  S.  HoGHSS, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  vol  I.  ch.  L  p.  aa.  1640  Jack-pudding  was  busily  en^doyo] 
on  ih^ proscenium'.  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg,,  p.  80  (1879).  1840  outsuletbe 

town  is  the  theatre. ..nothing  is  wanting  but  the  Proscenium:  Ford,  HaaAk. 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  531.  1872  a  proscemum,  a  scene  or  two,  some  miscellaneoos 

scraps  of  wardrobe,  and  odds  and  ends  of  properties :  Edw.  Braddon,  Lift  » 
Indus,  ch.  viii.  p.  344. 

*pro8ecntor  {.!-=.  j.  =.),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  prdsecStor, 
noun  of  agent  to  ljit.prdsegui,=^to  follow  after',  'to  pursue': 
one  who  prosecutes  any_  object ;  Leg,  one  who  institutes  and 
carries  on  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  esp.  one  who  brings 
in  a  criminal  charge. 

1621  a  prosecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  follow,  an  apparitor  to  stunmoD  «,  a 
bayliSe  to  carry  us:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  MeL,  PL  3,  Sec.  4,  Mem.  2,  Subs.  3, 
VoL  II.  p.  571  (1827). 

'"prdsecfltriz,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fern,  oi prdsecUtor:  a  femak 
who  prosecutes. 

1748  not  one  of  them  had  compassion  enough  to  mollify  my  prosecalrii: 
Smollett,  Rod,  Rand,  ch.  xxiiL  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  153  (1817): 

prOBddia,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irporniia:  the  science  of  poetical 
metre.    The  Greek  ^erm  originally  meant  'modulation  of  the 
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voice',  esp.  'accentuation'  of  a  word,  'accent'.    Early  Angli- 
cised »sprosody{e\  prosodie,  perhaps  through  Yr.  prosodie. 

ins  if  English  Poetrie  were  traely  reformed,  and  iome  perfect  jplatfonne  or 
VcfUm  ofTeiiifymg  were  by  them  ratifyed  and  setle  down:  w.  Wbbbe, 
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659 


Daauru  tf  Enc.  Pttt.,  Pret,  in  Hailewood's  Emr.  Pmtt  4»  Pcm,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  n  (itis)-  162S  Musicuuis,  witlioul  which  Grammar  it  imperfect  in  that 

Cgf  Pnaatb'a  that  dealeth  onely  with  Meter  and  Rhlthmicall  proportioas: 
WAN.  C«»r>.  Gfnt.ijdi.  ill  p.  79.  bet  1T1«  Sooth,  Serm.,  Vol.  v. 

f-  97  UfV-  ■>*'■  t'l't  I  ■■»»<  <>*n,  I  (hould  as  soon  expect  to  find  the>n>- 

Wm  in  a  comb,  as  poetry  in  a  medal:  Addison,  H^tt.,  Vol.  l  p.  368  (Bohn, 

j^ioa^^poeia,  s6.:   Lat.  fr.  Glc  wpoo-mroitoda:  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pretended  speaker ;  a  personification. 

bef.  1086  his  nouble  Pmofaftias,  when  he  maketh  you  as  it  were,  see  God 
oaamiiig  in  his  Maiestie :  Sidney,  Afcl.  Pott,  p.  6  (1891)1  IBM  if  ye  wil 

{use  any  person  with  such  features,  qualities  and  conditions,  or  if  ye  wil  attribute 
sn^  humane  Quality,  as  reason  or  speech  to  dombe  creatures  or  other  insensible 
dungs,  and  oo  study  ^(as  one  may  say)  to  giue  them  a  humane  person,  it  is... 


fmtMtui,  because  it  is  by  way 


'  say)  t 
of  ncti< 


ion:  PuTTENHAK,  Eng,  Po€s.^  in.  xix. 


n.s40(i8<^  1691  Prosopopoia:  or  Mother  Hubberds  Tale:  Spens.,  Title. 
UfS  What  is  a  ifntn^  but  her  y^xMrAv^T  her  reports,  butsweete./4i«>/ibnt'«t 
ber  ooontercbange  of  pomta,  AnlimttaboUt^  her  passionate  Aires  but  Pnt- 
iftfaa'tt  Peacham,  Cemf.  Gmt.,  ch.  xL  p.  103.  1676  he  makes  Flowers, 

gay,  Weeds,  speak  eloquently,  and,  by  a  noble  kind  of  Pmafoftia,  instruct 
Mankind:  Suaowbll,  Virhuto,  L  p.  8.  1TB7  a  pmofoj^tia  the  most 

mblime  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  imagination :  In  Pope  s  wks..  Vol.  iii. 

Ic 

and 

Tmr.,  p.  3  ntu.  IBIB  and,  by  a  noble  prosopopoeia,  reminded  Iceland  of  the 
rich  snare  she  had  enjoyed  of  this  blessing :  E.  Hendekson,  Iceland^  Vol.  I.  p.  n. 
1SS6  Nay,  don't  start,  my  dear  fellow,  and  look  the  very  Prosopopeia  of  Political 
Economy  I  Lord  BEACONiriBLO,  Viv.  Grry,  Bk.  I.  ch.  ix.  p.  30  (1881). 

prospective:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  perspectiTe. 

prospector  (.=.  J.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  Late  LaL  prdspector, 
= 'one  who  looks  out',  'a  provider',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat. 
prdspicere,='t.o  look  out',  'to  provide  for':  one  who  explores 
a  district  in  search  of  gain,  e.g.  in  search  of  minerals,  metals, 
&c 

^prdspectns,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  distant  view' :  a  printed  or  writ- 
ten account  of  the  main  features  of  a  forthcoming  work  or  of 
a  proposed  enterprise. 

ITW  the  following  Protftctut:  C*nt.  Mag.,  Feb.,  p.  iso/i.  IMS  he 

nor  his  immediate  predecessor  ever  published  any  general  prosftchu  of  their 
rtspective  plans:  Stewart,  Li/to/T.  Rtid,  Wks.,  p.  ii/i  (1846);  1807 

Then  comes  a  prosptcitu  of  the  dmerent  ways  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  folks 
nond  St.  James's  have  agreed  to  kill  their  time  for  a  whole  week  to  come: 
Beusfosd,  Miseriti,  VoL  11.  p.  100  (5th  Ed.X  1811  a  prospectus  of  a 

fiiend's  book :  Bykom,  in  Moore's  Ljft,  Vol.  11.  p.  6a  (1833).'  18M  The  pro- 
spectus, writer  went  on  to  say...:  Thackeray,  Pendennu,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxxit 
p.  356  (1879X  1868  The  6ame  spread,  fanned  by  prospectus  and  advertise, 

aient :  C  Rbadb,  Hard  Caik,  VoL  I.  p.  338.  IBM  we're  talUng  business, 

and  don't  want  extracts  from  the  prospectus  at  supper-time:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt 
Aht,  Vol  I.  ch.  v.  p.  89. 

prostitntor  {J.=.J.=>),sb.:  Eng.fr.  Late  lax. prdstitstor, 
='a  pander',  'a  violator',  noun  of  a^ent  to  Lat.  prdstituere, 
3: 'to  expose  for  sale' :  one  who  prostitutes,  one  who  degrades 
anything  to  evil  or  trivial  uses. 

prtetr&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  prSster- 
Here,=  'to  overthrow':  an  overthrower,  one  who  prostrates. 

1669  Common  people...are  the  great  and  infiilUble  prostrators  of  all  religion, 
venue,  honour,  order,  peace,  civility,  and  humanity,  if  left  to  themselves: 
GAtn>EH,  Ttan  ^Ckwxk,  p.  169.    [Davies] 

protasis,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irpora(rtr,='a  stretching 
forward'. 

1.  the  first  part  of  a  play. 

bef.  1S6S  he  bean  the  Prttatu  with  Tnclutu  Octonariit:  Aschah,  SduU- 
mmtttr,  p.  307  (1884);  1608    Is  it  for  that  in  olde  time  they  called  that 

9pirn¥  K6yof.  that  is  to  say,  the  first  speech,  which  then  was  named  ira^a<ris, 
that  is  to  say,  a  proposition,  and  now  they  tearme  ofiMfio,  that  is  to  say,  aignitie : 
which  when  they  utter  first,  they  either  lie  or  speake  trueth :  Holland,  Tr. 
Phi.  Mffr.f  p.  X036.  16w  our  Prottua  or  first  act:  B.  Jonson,  Magn, 

Lad^,  L  p.  x8  (X640X  1670  1  saw  it  Scene  by  Scene,  and  helped  him  in  the 

writmg.  It  breaks  well,  the  Protasis  good,  the  Cattuiasis  excellent,  there's  no 
EfisMU,  but  the  Catastrvphi  is  admirable:  Skadwell,  Tnu  Widvw,  L  p.  6. 

2.  Gram,  the  conditional  clause  of  a  conditional  sentence, 
opposed  to  apodosis  (q.  v.). 

1633  compare  prvtasis  with  apodosis,  sequel  with  sequel,  the  former  with  the 
Utter,  by  the  rules  of  opposition :  T.  Adaus,  Com,  3  Pst.,  Sherman  Comm., 
p.  363/3  (t66^X  1671   giving  us,  in  his  protasis,  a  similitude  not  fiilly  ex- 

pressive of  his  seeming  meaning :  John  Howe,  IVis.,  p.  334/1  (1814).  1886 

"Si  Inbitum  fuerit"  is  not  in  our  opinion  "a  subordinate  protasis,  but  the  main 
|«tasis  of  the  alternative:  Athtmaum,  Apr.  17,  p.  S'S/3- 

3.  a  proposition. 

♦Protean:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    SeeProtens. 

♦protector  (_ z z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lax. prdtector,  noun 


of  agent  to  Lax.  pr6tegtre,t=^\.o  protect':  one  who  or  that 
which  protects;  spec,  an  old  title  of  a  regent  of  England, 
conferred  on  Oliver  Cromwell  whose  style  was  Lord  Pro- 
tector. 

1437  [See  daSUMOr].  1486  thys  Charles  was  a  stiDnge  pyler  of  the 

chyrche  and  protectour  of  the  &yth :  Caxton,  CMas.  Grtlt,  p.  34  (1881).  16S6 
the  protectour  of  the  realme :  Tr.  LUttetotis  Nat.  Sm.,  fol.  34  r*.  1641 

I  wyll  gladly  leceyue  the  names  and  titles  of  protectour  of  the  senate  and  tribune : 
Elvot,  Im.  CovtrnmiHa,  fol.  19  r".  1648  The  kynge  ys  the  protectoure  of 
all  hys  subiectes  and  of  all  iheire  goodes,  landes  and  tenementes :  Staunford, 
Kingts  Prtnr.,  ch.  x.  fol.  37  r*  (1S67).  1669  ruler  or  protector  of  the  lande : 
Gkafton,  CfnvH.,  Pt.  vi.  p.  67.  1679  Pailas  the  goddeaae  and  protector  of 
Athens:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  7:4(1613).  1691  Gloucester,  whate'er 

we  like,  thou  art  protector  ]  And  lookest  to  command  the  prince  and  realm: 
Shaks.,  /  HtH.  yi.,  i.  I,  37.  1601  the  protector  and  patrone  of  Rome  cittie: 
Holland,  Tr.  Pliti.  N.  //.,  Bk.  38,  ch.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  396.  1609  one  of  the 

frotectors  or  guard  under  the  Lord  Warden  of  Mesopotamia:  —  Tr.  Marc., 
Ik.  xviii.  ch.  V.  p.  no.  16S0  Protector  of  the  Order  of  the  Srrvi:  Brent, 

Tr.  Soavt's  Hist.  Coumc.  Trmt,  p.  x.  (1676X  — '  advocate  and  protectour  of  the 
Church;  ib.,  Bk.  11.  p.  117.  ^  1641  from  whence  the  protector  returning  with 
victory,  had  but  newly  pat  his  hand  to  repeal  the  six  articles,  and  throw  the  images 
out  of  churches :  Milton,  Ri/orm.  in  Eng.,  Bk.  1.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  6  (i8a6X 
1687  Welcome  my  lifes  Protectour  and  only  friend:  Otwav,  Atcio.,  iv.  p.  36. 
*1878  liberators  and  protectois  of  the  Christian  races  of  the  East:  Luyd's 
fKM;)'.,  May  19,  p.  6/4.    [St.] 

prdtectriz,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  fem.  oiprdtector:  a  female  who 
protects. 

1611   Protutriu,  A  protectrix,  or  defendresse:  Cotgr. 

^rot^gtf,  /em.  prot^gte,  sb. :  Fr. :  one  who  is  under  the 
care  of  another,  one  who  enjoys  the  friendship  and  influence 
of  a  superior  in  strength  or  status. 

1787  the  abade  produced  an  immense  tiay  of  dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats, 
which  one  of  his  hundred  and  fifty  prottgfs  had  sent  him  from,  I  forget  what 
exotic  region :  Beckpord,  Italy,  VoL  11.  p.  143  (1834X  1790  I  shalTnerhapa 
be  detained  a  day  by  the  aOaiis  of  my  poor  prouigje  and  her  children:  CSmith, 
Dtsmimd,  VoL  i.  p.  61  (1793)1  1808  He  may  be  t.prtttgf  of  bdy  Anne 

Percival:  M.  Edcbworth,  Btlinda,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxv.  p.  179  (1832).  1807  My 
protfei  breakfasts  with  me:  BvRON,  in  Moore's  iSi/p,  p.  90  (1875).  1811  per- 
ceiving in  her  proteges  a  mind  capable  of  any  degree  of  refinement ;  L.  M, 
Hawkins,  Countess,  VoL  1.  p.  70  (sad  Ed.).  1818  more  care  for  the  safety  of 
her  new  gown  than  for  the  comfort  of  her  protegee :  J.  Austen,  Northaugtr 
Abbtf,  VoL  I.  p.  19.  1834  The  only  thing  is  to  confine  it  to  the  beads  of  us 

chaperons,  and  not  to  teach  it  to  our  protegees :  Bahoo.  VoL  t.  ch.  L  p.  13. 
1887  Mr.  Winkle  was  touched  at  this  little  trait  of  his  delicate  respect  ior  the 
young  >ra<<(/«  of  his  friend ;  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  430.  1860 

was  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  success  of  his  ywmzprvUg/t  'Thackbrav,  Ptn- 
dnttis,  VoL  1.  ch.  xviii.  p,  195  (1879).  1878  She  moved  away  without  any 

impression  that  this  Jewish  prottgit  would  ever  make  an  important  difierence  in 
her  life:  Cbo.  Euot,  Dan,  Dtrmda,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  xlv.  p.  433.  1879  h«  was 

fond  of  ^OiproUgt:  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Within  tht  Prtcituts,  ch.  xviL  p.  176. 

protesis.    See  protasis. 

♦Proteus:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Uporthtx  Gk.  Mythol.:  name  of  a 
sea-god,  who  had  the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  all 
kinds  of  substances  and  shapes.  Hence,  notean,  variable, 
inconstant,  equivocal. 

16SS  They  are  a  grett  deale  more  mutable  |  Tlien  Proteus  of  forme  so 
variable:  W.  Kov  &  Jer.  Barlowe,  Rode  mc,  Av.,  p.  118  (t87i)i  1890  being 
a  man  |  Whom  we  may  rank  with  (doing  no  one  wrong)  |  Proteus  for  shapes ; 
Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  Wks.,  p.  143  (1858I  1600  some  subtle  Protevs, 
ooe  I  C^an  change,  and  varie  with  all  formes  ne  sees :  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev., 
iiL  4,  Wks.,  p.  313  (1616).  1602   He  must  be  a  Cateline  in  countenance,  a 

Protheta  in  shape,  and  a  Cametim  b  change:  W.  Watson,  Quodliteis 0/ Relig. 
S*  State,  p.  xto.  1616  And  Proteous-like,  transforme  ber  selfe  she  can : 

R.  C,  Poems,  in  Times'  Whistle,  p.  138  (1871X  1637  then  it  is  like  that  this 
Proteus  of  Matter,  being  held  by  the  Sleeues,  will  tume  and  change  into  many 
Metamarfhases:  Bacon,  Sat.  Hist.,  Cent  i.  |  99.  bef.  1638  a  Proteus  in 

conversation,  virarded  and  in  disguise:  Fbltham,  Resolves,  Pt  11.  p.  sii  (x8o6). 
1633  we  see  into  how  many  formes  this  Proteus  would  tume,  to  avoyde  the  true 
discovery:  Reply  to  De/ence  0/ Proceed,  rf  Du.  agst.  Eiutl.  at  Amioyxa,  p.  34. 
1637  It  is  the  very  Proteus  of  all  Maladies:  Relii.  tvottan.,  p.  467  (1685). 
1687  Man  who  is  a  true  Proteus  of  a  fickle  &  wavering  disposition  received  a 
flexible  mind  from  Nature:  H.  Pinnbll,  Pkilos.  Re/.,  p.  53.  1664  'tis  now 

become  a  ridiculous  Chimtera,  and  like  a  Proteus  not  to  M  fixt  to  any  constant 
form:  Evelvs,  Tr.  Frearfs  Parall.  Archil.,  Pl  11.  p.  100.  1676  And 

therefore,  Proteus  like,  you  change  your  shape :  Drvden.  Aurenge-Z.,  it  Wks., 
VoL  u.  p.  35  (i^otX  1707  being  such  Proteus's  in  religion  that  no  body  was 

ever  able  to  discover  what  shape  or  standard  their  consciences  are  really  of: 
H.  Maundrbll,  Joum.,  Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  311  (1811X  bef  1733  shift 

and  change  like  a  Proteus;  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  iiL  97,  p.  190  (1740).  1778 
You  have  seen  me  a  Proteus  in  temper:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  VL  p.  3A 
(1B57).  1781   I  humbly  attribute  my  frequent  disoiders  to  my  longevity,  and 

to  that  Proteus  the  gout :  tb..  Vol.  viii.  p.  65  (1858).  1788   The  plans  for 

providing  seamen  for  the  fleets. ..have  assumed  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus,  and 
as  often  slipc  through  the  fingers  of  their  projectors :  Gent.  Mag.,  LVlti.  i.  148/3. 
1816  The  Proteus  of  their  talents :  Byron,  Childt  Harold,  ill.  cvL  1837  It 
is  not  my  purpose^  Sir,  to  trace  this  diplomatic  Proteus  through  the  various  shapes 
and  mutations  which  it  assumed  from  iu  first  appearance  to  its  final  exit :  Congress. 
Debates,  Vol.  in.  p.  1185. 

1619  their  Serpentine  Winding,  Uookes,  Crookes,  Protean  Metamorphoses, 
malicious  Subtilties :  PurchaSj  Mtcrocosmus,  ch.  IviiL  p  583.  1638    1  am 

caught  on  botb_  sides.  This  'tis  for  a  puisne  |  In  policy's  Protean  school,  to  tr)- 
conclusioos  (  With  one  that  hath  commenced,  and  gone  out  doctor :  Massingbr, 
Duke  Milan,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  p.  65/1  (1839).  1678  m  all  the  Protean  Transforma- 
tions of  Nature :  CVDWORTH,  iHtetl.  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  L  p.  33.  1874  The 
former  pursuit  [astrology)  evoked  divinatkHi  and  protean  prophecies :  H.  Lons- 
dale, John  Dalton,  L  3. 
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PROTHALAMION 


prothalamion,  prottaalaminm,  sb.:  guasi-Ck.  or  quasi- 
Lax.,  on  the  analogy  of  epithaJamiTun  {g.v.):  a  preliminary 
nuptial  song. 

1097    Prothalamion,  or  a  Spouull  Verse:  SpBNS.,  Title.  UU  At 

Oxford  all  the  Muws  meet  her  |  And  with  a  prothalamioD  greet  her :  Drattoh, 
Pdyvli.    [R.] 

prothesis,  sb. :  Gk.  7rp60t<rir,='A  placing  before' :  the  pre- 
fixing of  an  inorganic  sound  to  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
Opposed  to  paragoge  (g.  v.). 

*prdtollippiU,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fir.  Gk.  ir/M>ro-,«' first',  and 
0nror,=' horse' :  a  Mpparion  (g.  v.). 

*18T<  In  the  recent  strata  was  found  the  common  horse:  in  the  Pleiocene, 
the  Plei<diippiu  and  the  Protohippus  or  Hipparion:  Tima,  Dec.  7.    [St.] 

*prdtoinartyr,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Late  Gk.  vprnroiiaprvp : 
the  first  martyr,  the  first  to  suffer  for  a  cause. 

14M  that  holy  prothomartyr  seynt  Albon :  Fabvan,  VoL  i.  ch.  cxviiL  [R.] 
bef.  1606  Had  the  glorious  protomartyr  fixed  his  eyes  only  upon  his  persecutory 
his  heart  could  not  but  have  (ailed  to  see  the  fire  in  their  faces:  Bp.  Hall,  Stl. 


TIUMfkU,%it.    [T.]  

wastaured  :  J.  Cleveland,  Rtutick  Ramp,,  Wks., 


bef.  1606  the  seal,  in  which  the  Glorious  Protontariyr 

,ND,  Rtutick  Ramp.,  Wks.,  p.  473  (1687).         1676  he 

was  the  Proto-Martyr  of  the^use:  Drvden,  All  Jar  Lovt^  Ep.  Ded.,  Wks., 


Vol.  n.  p.  55  (1701X  .  , 

T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  m  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  eh.  iii.  p.  74. 


protonotario,//.  protonotari,  .r^.:  It :  a  prothonotary. 

I6M  after  them  [foilowed]  the  apostolical  protonotari:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol  I.  p.  137  (1873). 

protopapas,  .r^. :  Late  Gk.  irpmvitmtas :  a  chief  priest. 
See  papas. 

1741  He  has  a  Protopapas  there,  under  whom  there  are  twenty  four  Papas : 
J.  OzELL,  Tr.  T<mnu/or(i  Voy.  Ltvtml,  Vol.  il  p.  84.  1778  the  clergy  and 
laity  in  general  knew  as  little  of  Greek  as  the  proto-papas:  R.  Chandler,  Ttxoi. 
Asta  Minmr,  p.  350.  1830  they  inhabit  a  certain  quarter  where  they  have 

a  church  called  the  Catholicon,  and  a  protopapas  or  high-priest :  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  141. 

♦prototype  {Ji=.±),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  prototype;  prdtotypon, 
Late  Gk.  nparorvnop  (neut.  of  irpttrorvirorj^' original') :  sb. : 
a  first  type,  an  archetype,  an  exemplar,  a  pattern,  a  model 

1S98  because  Pictures  and  Statues  were  chieflie  invented,  to  the  ende  that  as 
soone  as  a  man  sawe  any  counterfeit  in  a  table  or  in  Marble,  he  might  be  presently 
put  in  minde  of  the  Proioiypon,  wboroe  it  represented ;  R.  Havdockb^  Tr. 
Lomatiiu,  Bk.  i.  p.  33.  1619  haue  turned  themselues  from  that  Diuine 

Prototype,  which  alone  can  fill  them  with  the  fullnesse  of  himselfe :  Purchas, 
Microcotmtu,  ch.  xviii.  p.  190.  1644  I  procured  a  copy,  little  inferior  to  the 
prototype:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  iia  (1872).  16IM  whose  Barut aad 

Dublet  is  not  like  the  Prototypes,  or  mans,  for  whom  it  is  made :  R.  Whitixkk, 
Zoctomia,  p.  224.  1688  the  Prototype  and  Original  of  Pkmtation :  Sir  Th. 

Brown,  Garden  ofCyr.,  ch.  i,  p.  28  (1686X  I68I  man's  nature  is  the  com- 

pendium of  all,  and  so  fitted  to  be  exalted  the  exemplar,  the  vaaronnrav,  the 
pattern  of  the  whole  creation :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt,,  m  Nichol  s  Ser.  Stand, 
Divitus,  Vol.  IV.  p.  543  (1862).  1761  en-nick'dAA  a  prototype  for  all  writers 

of  voluminous  works :  Sterne^  Trist.  Skand.,  ill.  xxxviii.  WTes.,  p.  140  (1B39). 
1806  The  Baptistery  at  Pisa  is  the  great  prototype  :  J.  Dallaway,  Oit.  Eng. 
Arckit.,  p.  iv.  1888  Verspronck  has  a  huge  measure  of  the  nankness  of 

execution  of  his  prototype :  Academy,  Jan.  31,  p.  48/z. 

♦protractor  {—  ±  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
prdtrahere,=* to  draw  forth':  an  instrument  for  drawing 
angles  of  any  required  measurement 

1668 — 9  This  parallelMrram  is  not.. .the  same  as  a  pn>tractor...but  of  itself  is 
a  most  usc^  instrument :  Pbpvs,  Diary,  Feb.  4.    (DaviesJ 

provedltore,  .r^. :  It:  a  purveyor;  an  overseer,  a  governor. 

1040  they  create  a  Praveditore^  who  (out  of  Venice)  is  of  no  lesse  authoritee, 
than  the  Dicutour  was  wont  to  be  in  Rome:  W.  Thouas,  Hitt.  Ital.,  fol.  83  r>. 
16U  therein  dwelletb  the  Prtntidatort,  who  goueraeth  the  Iland;  W.  Biddulph, 
in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  0/ Four  Englishmen,  ^.  5.  1630  the  Prince  is  not 

a  Praetor,  nor  a  Prefect,  nor  a  Proveditore :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave^s  Hist.  Counc. 
Trent  (Hist.  Inqu.),  p.  849  (1676).        1631  he  is  supervis'd  by  two  Pmveditort, 


^         7  convey  these  our  petitions  to  his  father  can  any  one  dare  to 

make  him...lus  Providetore  for  such  things  as  can  only  feed  his  pride...?  South, 
Sertnms,  p.  1^0,  1741  and  so  the  Proveditor  of  Tinos  is  to  this  very  day 

called  Proveditor  of  Mycone :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toume/orts  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  i. 
p.  39^.  1778    I  have  been  yaar  providetor  for  an  inhabitant  to  pass  your 

evenmg  with :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Selwyn  *•  Contemporaries,  VoL  iv.  p.  391 
(1882).  IraO  they  were  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Venetian  proveditore  or 

governor:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  153. 

provedor,  Port.;  proreedor,  Sp.:  sb.:  a  purveyor;  a 
governor. 

1098  Which  are  given  by  favour  and  good-will  of  the  Prmeador,  which 
is  the  chiefe  officer  of  the  Admimltie:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsckoten's  Voy.,  p.  4/2, 
1600  I  talked  with  the  Prontder  and  the  Captaine :  R.  Hakldvt,  Voyages, 
VoL  IIL  p.  701.  1610  the  Gouernor  of  the  Iland. ..whom  they  call  the  Prout- 
dart,  with  two  Consiglicri:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  6  (1632).  1633  To 
Sk'uunon  Dona,  provedore,  i  pec  alleias  of  15  R.  per  corge:  R.  Cocks,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  69  (1683).  1693  considers  the  wkole  Creation  as  only  his  Garden 

and  Confectionary,  and  the  God  of  it  as  no  more  than  his  Providmv :  Tke  Rake, 
or  tke  LiiertiiUs  Relig.,  Pref.  1793  most  of  the  crew  gave  some  of  their 

little  matters  to  the  provedore  for  liquors:  H.  Brooicb,  Fool  0/ QmoI,,  VoL  iv. 


PROXIMO 

p.  106.  1814  Mr.  RichaM  Estcourt,  a  player  and  dramatic  writer,  cdebiaied 
in  The  Spectator... He  was  Providort  of  the  Beef-steak  Qub  when  first  insti- 
tuted: Scott,  Wks.  0/ Swift,  Vol.  n.  p.  183. 

proTenance,  sb. :  Fr. :  origin,  place  of  production,  author- 
ship, derivation. 

1886  I  see  with  regret  that  the  prmnance  of  the  articles  is  not  stated: 
Atkemmm,  Apr.  10,  p.  490/1.  1888  Whatever  its  literary /nmnusxar,  the 

chapter  clearly  contains  the  very  earliest  stratum  of  tradition:  Academy,  Nov. 
10,  p.  306/3. 

♦proviso,  sb. :  abl.  abs.  of  Lat  prdvfsus, =' provided' :  lit. 
'it  being  provided',  a  condition,  a  conditional  provision 
affecting  a  statement,  a  command,  an  engagement,  an  agree- 
ment, a  grant,  &c. 

1486  Notwythstondynge  ony  acte  ordynaunce  graunt  or  provyso  in  this 
piesente  parlement  made  or  to  be  made :  Caxton,  Stat.  1  Hen.  VII.,  c  g.  sig. 
a  viii  ro  (i8£9)i  1080  &  the  pleyntyfe  prayed  a  Nisi  prius  &  had  /&  the 

gamisshe  had  another  with  a  prouiso:  Tr.  LittUtoiis  Hat.  Brev.,  foL  337  ro. 
1043  and  let  the  patitient  [sic\  take  it  an  houre  before  day  writh  the  foresayd 
prouiso:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirurg.,{o\.  cXxvui^li.  bef.  1060  With 

a  pTOvisoo  semper  ['always  }  1  An  other  wey  to  enter:  (^oted  in  J.  Skelton's 
Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  ^16  (Dyce,  1843X  1069  sent  vnto  them  a  copie  of  the  same 

actes  with  a  proutso,  that  if  there  were  any  of  them... ;  Grapton,  Ckron,,  Hen. 
III.,  p.  tia  1079  They  receiued all  into  the  number  of  citiiens...with  a 

prouiso,  that  they  were  bom  free :  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  391  (1612X  1089 
He  gaue  it  them.  But  &as.Proviso  did  he  add ;  W.  Warner,  Aaian's  England, 
Bk.  v.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  107.  1096  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners,  J  Bat 

with  proviso  ana  exception,  |  That  we  at  our  own  charge  shall  ransom  straight  I 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer:  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV.,  L  3,  78.  1098 
the  discreet  prouisoes,  iust  ordinations...conteined  in  the  large  Charter:  R. 
Hakluyt,  Voyages,  6^.,  p.  xx.  (1809).  1603  this  prouiso,  that  they  should 
report  of  euery  thing  he  wrote  to  be  rare ;  W.  Watson,  Qnadlibets  of  Relig.  ^ 
State,  p.  73.  1609  those  few  warie  cautions  and  provisoes;  Holland,  Tr. 

Marc.,  Bk.  XIV.  ch.  v.  p.  1  j.  1631  if  the  grant  be  not  made  wider  a  nedall 

proviso :  Tr.  Perkini  Prof.  Books,  cb.  i.  I  32,  p.  14  (1642).  1634—0  The 

l)uchess  of  Richmond  admitted  him  with  a  proviso,  that  he  must  not  offer  to  kiss 
her:  J.CHAMBERLAiN,inC<»<r/4'7"i><Mj^7<«./^VoL  11.  p.  488(1848).  1670 
left  this  Man  his  Heir,  with  his  Proviso,  thai... :  R.  Lassbls,  Vor.  Ital.,  Pt.  It. 
p.  141  (1698X  1670  God  did  not  pass  away  his  propriety  in  them  but  entred 

a  Prmiso  of  recovery:  J.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  il  ch.  ix.  |  3, 
p.  107.  1696  so  this  proviso  they  lay  down:   D.  Clarkson,  Pract. 

Wks.j  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.   14  (i8<s>  1709    The  same  form,  dilTeriiw 

only  in  the  provisos,  will  serve  for  a  perspective,  snuff-box,  or  perfumed  hano- 
kerchief:  Addison,   Taller,  Dec  6,  wks..  Vol.  11.  p.  44  (1854X  1777 

tell  me  what  ][ou  think  his  stated  allowance  should  oe,  and  he  shall  have  iL 
with  this  proviso,  that  we  shall  not  fall  out  for  a  little  more  now  ana 
then :  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Kr.),  Bk.  1.  No.  Ivii.  Misc.  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  168  (1777X  ,1790  with  a  proviso  that  the  King  should  distribute  and 
give  the  office  if  the  heirs  of  the  said  Duke  should  be  under  age :  Hist.  Anecd. 
of  Her.  ^  Ckiv.,  p.  38.  ,  1883  In  consequence  of  th'is  last  letter,  a  proviso 
and  declaration,  in  conformity  with  its  instruction-s,  were  inserted  in  the  wHl: 
Moore,  Li/e  of  Byron,  Vol.  11.  p.  ^8.  1808  and  that,  with  this  slight  pro- 

viso, the  question  of  patronage  might  for  the  present  remain  untouched:  A. 
Trollope,  Tkrte  Clerks,  VoL  ii.  <£.  zi.  p.  348.  1876  the  proviso,  that  if 

a  fugitive... :  Ecko,  Feb.  15.    [Sl] 

provisor  (—.n-),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Old  Fr.  proviso{u)r,  assimi- 
lated to  Lat  prdvfsor,='ont  who  foresees',  'one  who  pro- 
vides', noun  of  agentto^r^«i^rf,='to  foresee',  'to  provide'. 

1.  a  purveyor,  a  provider. 

1600  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  and  his  Prooisor:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  IIL 
p.  453 

2.  a  person  to  whom  the  next  presentation  to  a  non- 
vacant  benefice  is  granted  by  papal  mandate. 

bef.  1400  Symonie  an  Cyvyle.  sciden  and  sworen.  |  That  prestes  and  pro* 
visours.  sbolde  prvlates  serven :  Piers  PL,  p.  33.    (R.) 

prow:  Malay.    See  proa. 

♦prozenns,  //.  proxeni,  sb.:  Gk.  irp(!{ei>or,='a  public 
friend' :  a  citizen  of  a  Greek  state,  who  was  appointed  by 
another  state  to  represent  its  interests,  and  to  protect  its 
citizens  when  they  visited  his  state.  Such  a  person  cor- 
responded to  a  modem  consul. 

prozilllS,  adv. :  Lat :  hextly,  very  nearly. 

1693  considering  that  the  Weight  of  Copper  to  the  Weight  of  Water  of  the 
same  Bulk,  is  proxtmi  as  9  to  t ;  J.  Ray,  Tkree  Discourses,  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  51 
(«7i3X 

*prozimi  accessit,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'he  (she)  came  very 
near '  to  the  winning  of  a  prize,  scholarship,  exhibition,  &a 
The  phr.  is  sometimes  used  as  sb.,  adj.,  or  adv.  When  two 
or  more  persons  are  concerned  the  form  is  proximi  ocas- 
sirunt. 

1877  I,  Philip  Denwick,  who  was  proximc  accessit  for  the  ChancelWk 
medal  at  Cambridge :  L.  W.  H.  LockhaKt,  Miiu  is  Tkine,  ch.  n.  [^  106  (tSTfjX 
1863  They  had,  therefore,  reserved  an  honourable  mention,  as  proximo  accessit, 
accompanied  by  a  document  which  the  student  might  take  home  as  a  token  of  his 
honour:  Standard,  Dec  xi,  p.  3. 

*prozimo,  guasi-adv. :  Lat,  abl.  (with  mense  suppressed) : 
in  the  next  (month),  of  the  following  (month). 
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PROXIMUS   ARDET   UCALEGON 
proximus  ardet  Ucalegon:  Lat    See  jam  proximiis, 

&C. 

17M  the  pRcedent  seems  a  danserotu  one,  and  fnxitma  aritt  EtualtgoH ; 
Lord  CHESTERnsu},  Mite.  Wh.,\<A.  ii.  Kpp,,  p.  7  (1777X 

mrndliomme,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  discreet  man ;  a  member  of  a 
French  tribunal  for  the  arbitration  of  trade  disputes. 

*pma»,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  prune :  a  dried  plum ;  a  plum 
suitable  for  drying. 

U3S  The  damask  prune  rather  Undeih  than  lometh,  and  is  more  coounodioas 
vntotbestomake:  Elvot,  Cast.  HeWu,  Blc  11.  p.  27.    (R.)  UMS  Take  of 

reysons  two  ounces,  of  damaske  prunes,  of  cleane  bariy  of  euery  one  .J.  ss. : 
Trahsron,  Tr.  yigo'i  Ckirurg.,  fol.  ccbcviu  w»/i.  1M6  There's  no  more 

frith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed  prune:  Shaks.,  /  Hen,  /K.,  iiL  3,  xsS.  ^  1600 
They  haue  also  Prunes,  (that  is  to  say  Damsins)  which  they  dry  for  winter  as  we 
doe,  they  call  them  Honata:  R.  Hakluvt,  yoyagu,  VoL  ill.  p.  309. 

*pnmella',  sb. :  guasi-lt.  or  fuasi-Sp.  fr.  Tt.pruneUe:  a 
kind  of  stuff  of  which  preachers'  gowns  used  to  be  made, 
now  used  for  women's  shoes. 

bef.  1744  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it,  the  felknr;  |  The  rest  is  all 
bnt  leather  or  prunella :  Von,  Eu.  Mom.  iv.  904.  1864  Everybody  in 

London  (worth  naming)  is  being  carried  along  on  wheels...or  tri^  in  soft 
sandalled  i»unella,  or  white  satin  with  high  heels:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Altme, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  a. 

*prunella*,  j^. :  Late  Lat.,  short  for  sai  pruneUa,='pm- 
nella  salt':  a  preparation  of  purified  nitrate  of  potassium, 
sold  in  balls. 

pnmell(e),  l)nmell(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Mod.  Lat.  pmnella, 
=  'self-hesu':  a  plant  of  the  genus  Prunella  (Nat.  Order 
Labiatae),  esp.  Prunella  vulgaris,  or  self-heal. 

1537  Water  of  Brunelle:  L.  Andrsw,  Tr.  BrunnvicKt  Distill.,  Bk.  il 
ch.  Ivl  sig.  D  iii  fix.  1699  water  of  Pnmelle :  A.  M. ,  Tr.  Gabtlkouer's  Bk. 
Phfticke,  p.  74/1.  —  Prunelle-water :  U>.,  p.  78/z.  1611  PnmlU,  A  Sloe, 
or  Snag ;  also,  the  hearbe  called  Prunell,  or  Brunell,  Hookebeale,  Sicklewort, 
Carpenters  hearbe:  CoTCR. 

*pnmello,  inmnalls,  .r^. :  guasi-Sip.  or  quasiAt..  fr.  Fr.  pru- 
nelle:  a  prune  of  the  first  quality. 

1663  The  fruit  at  first  is  green...of  taste  a  little  bitter  like  our  Pnmelloes : 
J.  Davies,  Tr.  MandeUlo,  Bk.  11.  p.  iso  (1669X  1807  do  oysters  dance  in 

their  barrels,  or  prunellas  in  their  boxes?  Bbrbspokd,  Miterits,  VoL  11.  p.  43 
(Sth  Ed.X 

^prytanSnin,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  irpi>raiwl6i',='the  hall  of  the 
irpvnivftt':  the  public  hall  of  Athens,  in  which  tht  prytanes, 
or  presidents  of  the  senate,  and  those  whom  the  state  wished 
to  honor,  were  entertained  at  the  public  expense,  and  where 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  city  was  kept  burning ;  a  corresponding 
public  hall  in  any  Greek  city;  also,  by  extension,  a  town- 
hall. 

1600  at  Cldcum,  he  gave  freely  to  the  Prytaneum  (a  fwre  hall  by  it  selfe 
in  the  heart  of  the  citie,  where,  at  the  common  charges,  certaine  had  their  diet 
of  free-cost):  Holland,  Tr.  Livf,  Bk.  xli.  p.  iioS.  167S  and  last  of  all 

feasts  the  Professors  in  the  room  called  the  Prytatuum,  which  is  now  used  as  the 
Divinity-Schools:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Law  Countr.,  p.  86.  1741  which  was  not 
a  Temple  of  Augustui,  but  a  Publick  House,  or  Prytaiteum,vi\Kma  they  ate 
on  the  great  Feasts  of  the  publick  Games:  J.  Ozrll,  Tr.  Tourtu/ort'e  Ver. 
Levant,  VoL  ilL  p.  986.  1820  The  second  City,  containing. ..a  beautilul 

portico,  an  ornamented  p^taneum,  a  commodious  senate-house,  &c. :  T.  S. 
HucHBS,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  68.  1888  The  poet  and  the 

novelist,  the  historian  and  the  sage,  mil  then  live  blithe  and  blameless  in 
the  Prytaneum:  Atketuntm,  July  7,  p.  31/1. 

prytanis,//.  prsrtandB,  sb, :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irpvravw:  a  presid- 
ent of  the  senate  of  a  Greek  city,  esp.  of  Athens. 

psaltdtion,  psalteritun,  //.  psaltAria,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr. 
Late  Gk.  V'oXnjpiov :  a  psaltery. 

1679  paalterions,  flutes,  and  howboyea:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  921  (i6isX 

psdphisma,//.  psdphismata,  sb.:  Gk.  •^i^\ta:  a  decree 
of  the  public  assembly  of  an  Ancient  Greek  city,  esp.  of 
Athens. 

1790  The  ruin  of  the  antient  democndes  was,  that  they  ruled,  as  yon  do,  by 
occasional  decrees,  ftefUimata:  Burkb,  Rev.  »  France,  p.  30;  (3rd  Ed.! 
IMO  At  Athens  an  interesting  epi^phical  discovery  was  made  on  October  6ui 
at  the  Dipylon— that  of  an  inscription  of  (ony-fno  lmes...It  is  an  honorary /w 
fUxma  of  the  community  of  the  Sotereastai  in  honour  of  one  Diodorus,  the  son 
of  Socrates:  Aliemntm,ltov.  i,  p.  S93l^ 

*];>8end-,  psendo-,  psendo,  the  form  which  the  base  of  the 
Gk.  ^rv84t,=' false',  takes  as  the  first  part  of  compounds. 
The  form  pseudo  is  occasionally  used  by  itself  as  sb.  meaning 
'an  imjK)stor'. 

abt.  1380  For  many  beren  heuy  pat  fteris  ben  depid  pseudo  or  ypocriti*, 
antecristis  or  fendis:  Wvclif,  Pieiulo-Frtrie,  ch.  L  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Un- 
printed  Eng.  Wke.  ef  Wyclif,  p.  396  (1880X  —  And  herfore  seyp  iude  aftir, 
hoa  men  shal  knowe  siche  pseudoes:  ib.,  ch.  v.  p.  308.  abt.  1880  sop  it  is 

rmany  pseudois  may  speke  myche  wip-oute  ground :  De  Papa,  ch.  xL  in 
D.  Matthew's  UnprUted  Et^.  Wkt.  o/WycU/.f.  479. 
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ps^chalgia,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Uri;^^,  = 'soul',  and 
j[Xyor,  =  'pain':  distressful  feeling  attenaing  mental  effort; 
distress  of  mind. 

1639  Somatalgia  and  Psycfaalgia:  Optick  Glaut  e/Hummtrt.    [Naies] 

Ps7ch«:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  *t.x^,='Soul':  Gk.  Mythol:  a  per- 
sonification of  soul,  represented  as  a  young  girl,  often  with 
butterfly  wings,  beloved  of  Bros  (7.  v.). 

1.  the  human  souL 

1688  Why  the  Psyeke  at  soul  of  TiretOu  is  of  the  masculine  gender...! 
Sir  Th.  Browm,  HydrittapK,  p.  61. 

2.  the  soul  of  the  universe,  soul  in  the  abstract 

1678  and  this  is  taken  by  Plotinus  to  be  the  Eternal  Psyckt.tiuxte&ftHy 
produceth  All  Things,  in  this  Lower  World,  according  to  those  Diviiu  Idetu '. 
CUDWORTH,  Inteli.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  388.  —  But  in  other  places  of  his 
Writing  he  frequently  asserts,  above  the  SelJ-mning  Ptyche  an  Immavaile  and 
Standing  Jfent  or  Intellect,  which  was  properly  the  Deminrgus,  or  A  rcUtectomek 
Framer  e/ tke  wkcte  World:  ii.,  p.  406. 

3.  a  representation  in  art  of  the  Psyche  of  Greek  my- 
thology. 

1887  A  gjrl  {is]  combing  her  fair  hair  before  a  psyche :  Atkexaum,  June  18, 
p.  803/3. 

ptannigan  (-JJ--),  Eng.  fr.  Fr. ptarmigan;  termagant, 
tormichan,  Gael,  tarmachan :  sb. :  name  of  some  species  of 
birds  of  the  {[enus  Logopus  (which  includes  the  grouseX 
which  turn  white  in  the  winter. 

1630  Capons,  Chickins,  Partridge,  Moorecoots,  Heathcocks,  Caperkellies,  and 
Termaganu:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  N  j  r»/a.  1764  the  Tormican  a  near 
about  the  Siie  of  the  Moor- Fowl  (or  Groust)  but  of  a  lighter  Colour:  E.  BuRT, 
Lett.  N.  ScotL,  Vol.  n.  p.  169.  1780  Among  the  lai^  birds  that  are  eatable, 
ptarmigans  are  not  to  M  forgotten:  Tr.  Von  TniPs  Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  X47 
(and  Ed.X  1838  the  game  of  the  country  [Valais]  consists  of  the  ptarmagan, 

ckamaix  goat,  and  the  marmtlte:  J.  P.  Cobbktt,  Tonr  in  Italy,  p.  378  (1830)1 
1880  the  traces  of  bears,  deer,  and  ptarmigan  were  visible  in  many  places: 
Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  ix.  p.  13s. 

pti8an(e),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ptisane  (Cotgr.) ;  ptisanat  Lat  fr. 
Gk.  nTuravi;,^' peeled  barley',  'barley-water':  sb.x  a  mild 
drink  for  invalids.    See  tisane. 

1683  For  what  aundent  phisition  is  there,  that  in  his  woikes  commendeth  not 
ptysane,  whiche  is  none  other  than  pure  barley  braied  in  a  moner,  and  sodden  in 
water:  Elvot,  Cast.  Heltke,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xxi  [R.]  1S61  Barley  water / com- 
munly  called  Ptisana:  Hollvbush,  .4/0/>(<v.,  foL  16  r".  1601  the  uriey 

whereof  the  sakl  Ptisane  is  made.. .Ptisana:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  18, 


ch.  7  Vol.  I.  p.  56X.  1838  A 

which  the  sick 


large  cup  of  ptisan  was  presented  by  tne  page, 
nan  swallowed  with  eager  and  trembling  haste:  Scott,  FeUr 
Md.  ofPtrtk,  ch.  xvii.  p.  >i6  (1886X  1843  to  let  off  a  man  With  a  Uttle 

ptisamu:  Barhah,  tt^oldt.  Leg.,  p.  ai6  (i86sX 

public  {±  —),  adj.  and  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  public,  publique. 

I.  adj.:  pertaining  to,  open  to,  known  to,  extended  to, 
the  people  at  large.  The  phr.  in  public ='o^rAy',  'before 
all'. 

1638  thereof  these  sayd  lordes  hadde  instnimentcs  publyke:  Lord  Berners, 
Froistarl,  p.  ^7  (1813X  1646  a  good  prince,  and  worthie  to  howlde  the  steme 
of  a  weale  puuique:  Tr.  Polydtre  Vergils  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  1.  p.  173  <i(l46X 
1673 — 80  meeting  togither  of  ihos  in  y*  publkiue  schooles :  Gab.  Harvbv,  Lett. 
Bk.,  p  4o(i884X  1679  publike  toy:  North,  Tr.  Pbetank,  p.  io39(i6iiX 

1688  he  shall  endure  such  public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  can  possibly 
devise:  Shaks.,  A.  L.  L.,  L  r,  lu.  1694  what  they  in  private  counsell  did 
ibliqu  . .     " 


University]  two  reasonable  lair  public  libraries ;  Evblvm,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  73 
(X873X  1668  Intricate,  perplexed,  intanglin^  temptations,  pnbliqne,  private, 
personalliomtK:  J.  Kyeim, Of  Tempt.,  ch.  viiL  p.  169.  1671  acknowledged, 
as  I  hear,  |  By  John  the  Baptist,  ana  in  public  shewn:  Milton,  P.  R.,  it.  84. 

2.  sb.:  the  people  at  large,  the  community;  a  public- 
house,  an  inn. 

bef.  1738  having  done  with  the  Public  the  Author.. .retreats  to  his  own  par- 
ticular Concerns:  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  xiii.  (1740X 

^publication  {±=.jl:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  publication:  a 
publishing,  a  published  work. 

1678  Afier  the  publicadon  of  my  vnpolished  Booke  of  vioers :  J.  Banister, 
Hist.  Man,  sig.  A  iiy  r".  1686  oy  the  publication  published,  it  is  to  be  sene 
wh^or  her  majesty  hath  sent  her  forces  into  the  Low  Countreys:  Leycester 
Corresp.^  300  (Camd.  Soc,  1844X  1606  And,  in  the  publication,  make  no 
strain.  |  But  that... :  Shaks.,  Troil.,  L  3,  326.  1630  ne  would  never  write 

any  thing  for  publication:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavis  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xiv. 
(1676).  1669  by  the  publication  of  these  you  have  been  civil  and  courteous  to 
the  commonwealth  of  learning :  Evelvn,  Corrtsp.,  VoL  111.  p.  iia  (1873). 

*pncelle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  maiden.    Early  An^icised. 

1814  But  the  song  is  past,  and  my  passion  can  afford  to  wsit  till  the  pncetle 
is  more  harmonious:  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  p.  416  (187SX 

puchio:  Anglo-Ind.    See  costo  dnlce. 
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PUCKA 


paekif adj.:  Anglo-lnd.fr. llind.pakks,='npe', 'cooked': 
substantial,  of  brick  and  mortar  (of  buildings);  superior; 
the  larger  (of  two  weights  or  measures  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation).   The  term  is  often  opposed  to  kntcha  (7.  v.). 

1678  The  Maond  Puck&  at  Arra  is  doubl«  aa  much  (as  the  SunU  Maund] ; 
Fkvbr,  £.  India,  30S  (1698).  [Yule]  1784  The  House,  Cook-room,  bottle- 
oonnah,  godown,  &c.,  are  all  pucka-built:  In  W.  S.  Seton  Kail's  SeUctiua,  t.  41 
(Calcutta).  [$&.]  1808  Each  garce  contains  4800  pucca  seers,  each  seer  3  lbs. ; 
Weixington,  Ditp.,  Vol.  i.  p.  316  (1844X  18M  A  little  above  this  beautiful 
stream,  some  miserable  pucka  sheds  pointed  out  .the  Conipany'a  warehouses : 
Bp.  Hbbbr,  Nitrmlivt,  I.  259  (iG|^4X    tYulel  18S4  'Wei!,  lenkyns,  any 

news?'  '  Nothing  pucka  that  1  know  of':  W.  D.  Arnold,  Oakfietd,  11.  57  (and 
Ed.l    \ib,\  1869  there  is  no  surer  test  by  which  to  measure  the  prosperity 

of  the  people  than  the  number  of  pucka  houses  that  are  being  built :  Refori  ^ 
a  SttbiommitUt  on  Promoted  Indian  Centm.    Ub.\ 

pnckalie,  pnckanly,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  paiAa/f.  a 
water-carrier,  a  man  who  drives  a  bullock  laden  with  two 
large  water-skins. 

1808  a  puckalie  from  each  ooips  of  Native  infantry  in  camp:  Wellington, 
Ditf.,  VoL  I.  p.  334  (1844).  18M  Naiks,  3d  tindals,  troopers,  sepoys,  golun- 
daose,  drummers,  trumpeters,  gun  lascaxs,  pioneers,  puckalies,  and  oheesties, 
receive  two  thirds  of  a  uiare :  ij.,  Vol.  n.  p.  981. 

pnckall,  pnckanl,  si.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  pakhal:  a 
large  water-skin,  holding  about  twenty  gallons. 

pndenda,  sb.  pi. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat.  pudendus,  gerund,  to 
pudere,=^xo  be  shameful':  the  private  parts. 

1665  the  rest  of  their  body  is  naked,  save  that  about  the  waist  they  have  a 
thong  of  leather  which. ..serves  to  cover  their  pndenda:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,^.  17  (1677).  170*  'Cok  fndtnda  ot  either  sex:  Swift,  Tatt  of  a  Tub, 
I  vii.  Wtcs..  p.  78/1  (1869X 

pndor,  sb. :  Lat. :  shame,  modesty. 

16M  Pndor,  Shamefastnesse:  CocKBRAU,  Pt  I.  (and  Ed.).  '  1676  the 
Rule  of  Civility,  which  is  nothing  but  a  certain  Modesty  or  Pndor  required  in  all 
your  actions:  H.  Woollev,  GtnllmtmaH't  Comfanion,  p.  45.  1678  but  if 

ne  be  sensible,  and  will  not  acknowledge  it,  then  he  is  worse  than  dead,  being 
castrated  as  to  that  Pudor  that  belongs  to  a  man :  Cuoworth,  Inttll.  Sj/tl., 
Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  193. 

'"pneblo,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  village. 

1846  Our  night  camp  was.. .nearly  opposite  to  a  pueblo  on  the  other  side, 
called  Itlttai  A.  Wisuzknus,  Tour  Jf.  Mtxico,  p.  35  (1848)1  1876  Indian 

pueblos  are  endless. ..and  as  one  village  will  describe  them  all...:  Lord  Geo. 
Campbell,  Log-Lttttrt front  Ou  ChalUngtr,  p.  241. 

pnerllis,  adj. :  Lat. :  boyish. 

1623  this  scurvy  puerilis:  Massincbr,  V.  M.,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  p.  15/1  (1839). 

pug,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind./aj':  a  track,  a  foot-mark. 

1888  we  could  not  trace  his  '  pugs',  or  tracks,  in  the  jungle :  Lord  Saltol-n, 
Scraft,  Vol.  11-  ch.  iv.  p.  299. 

«pi]ggry,  pogg(a)ree,  pogree,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  ft.  Hind. 
pagxit"'"'^  turban':  a  light  scarf  worn  round  a  hat  or  helmet, 
to  Keep  oiT  the  sun. 


1665  Eastern  People.. .shave  the  head  all  save  a  long  lock  which  superstitiously 
ipedally  as  wear  Turbans,  Mandils,  Dustars, 
•,  Trav.,  p.  140  (1677X  1876  a  motley 

lup,  with  puggarees,  sunshades,  blue  goggles,  &c. ;  WetUm  Mominf  Nrwt, 


they  leave  at  the  very  top,  such  esi 

and  Puggarees:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  rnsv., 


'eb.'i.    (St.']  '         1884  that  grand  regiment,  theaoth  N.  I.,  distinguished  by 
the  black  tips  of  their  puggris:  F.  BovLE,  Boraerland,  p.  104. 

pnggy,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind./agf :  a  tracker. 

1888  The  '  puRgy '  is  one  of  a  caste  whc.obtain  the  name  from  their  skill  in 
following  foot-tracks,  or  'pugs' :  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraps,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  158. 

puhur:  Anglo-Ind.    See  par*. 

puj a:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pooja. 

pulcinello:  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  Panchlnello. 

pnlp&mentnm,//.  palp&menta,  sb. :  Lat :  a  piece  of  flesh, 
a  tit-bit. 

1599  your  Pntfamental  your  delicate  motcds?  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  of 
ki$  Hum.,  V.  11,  Wks.,  p.  173  (1616X 

«pillqae,  sb.:  Sp.  fr.  Mexican:   a  mild  spirituous  drink 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  maguey  {q.v.). 

1810   the  men  are  the  only  performers  while  the  women  stand  by,  and  help 
them  yfuCapulqut:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  16,  p.  loi.  1883  From  tne  juice  of 

others  [agaves]  are  extracted  honey,  sugar,  vinegar,  pulque  and  ardent  spirits : 
Executive  Documentx,  ist  Sess.,  33nd  Con^.,  1833,  p.  9.  1848  A  mild 

fermented  liquor,  called  pulque,  which  is  still  popular,  not  only  with  the  Indian, 
but  the  European  population  of  the  country :  Pbescott,  Mexico,  1.  i.  ii.  yi 
(1847).  184'7  but  here  it  [maguey]  was  raised  and  planted  for  the  especial 

purpose  of  preparing  pulque,  a  whitish,  slightly  alcoholic  beverage :  A.  WisLi- 
ZBNOS,  Tour  N.  Mexico,  p.  76  (1848).  1884  when  well  filled  with  pulque  he 
is  very  valiant:  F.  A.  Obbr,  Trm.  in  Mexico,  *•£.,  p.  454. 

pultan,  pultun,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.:  a  regiment  of  native 
infantry. 

1800  shall  probably  destroy  some  campoos  and  pultans,  which  have  been  in- 
discreetly pushed  across  the  Kistna:  Weluncton,  Ditp.,  VoL  i.  p.  307  (1844). 


PUNCHAYET 

pultron(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  poltroon. 

pulvil(l)io  (-1  4-  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It. polviglio:  a  small  bag 
of  perfumed  powder,  a  sachet;  perfumed  powder.  Also, 
atttib.    Anglicised  as  pulvll,  pulville. 

1676  these  two  Pulvillio  Boxes :  Wvcherley,  Plain-Deater,  ii.  ik  33  (1681)1 
1680  Put  some  Pulvilio  into  my  Pemke !  give  me  some  Tuberose;  Shadwbll, 
H^om.  Captain,  t  p.  3.  1686  open'd  it  the  wrong  side,  and  spilt  me  an  Ounce 
of  the  best  Pulvillio-Snuff  in  all  Spain :  D'Urfev,  Banditti,  i.  p.  6.  1689 

pulvilios,  sweetbags,  perfumed  boxes  for  your  hoods  and  gloves ;  Shadwbll, 
Buty  Fair,  quoted  in  South^'s  Com.  pL  Bk.,  ist  Ser.,  p.  jj^/i  (1849X  1692 
Putvilio,  Snush,  Essence  of  Oranfet :  M.  Morgan,  Late  Vuitory,  p.  at.  1697 
I'll  tell  thee  what  he's  compos'd  of.    He  has  a  Wig  full  of  Pulviho,  a  Pocket  full 


Putvilio,  Snush,  Essence 
I'll  tell  thee  what  he's  coc 

of  Dice:  VANaauGH,  Esap,  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  236(i776X  1711  The  Flowers 
perfumed  the  Air  with  Smells  of  Incense,  Ambergreese,  and  Pulvillios :  Spectator, 
No.  63,  May  12,  p.  104/1  (Morley).  1741   Every  thing  they  eat  has  a  touch 

of  this  Vapour;  their  Cream  would  be  admirable  but  for  this  Pulvillio:  J.  Ozell, 
Tr.  Toumeforis  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  iii.  p.  95.  1704  besmeared  himself  with 
pulville  from  head  to  foot :  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xjdv.  Wks., 
Vol,  IV.  p.  117  (1817X  1865  It  had  been  the  &vourite  haunt  of  (^urt  beauties 
where  they  liad  read  the  last  paper  of  Spec,  and  pondered  over  new  pulvillios : 
OuiDA,  Strathmore,  VoL  I.  ch.  L  p.  4. 

pulvlnar,  sb.:  Lat.:  a  cushioned  seat;  a  lectlstemium 
(g.  V.) ;  the  seat  of  a  Roman  emperor  in  the  circus. 

1600  In  that  one  high  feast  and  solemne  dinner  of  lupiter,  can  a  Pulvinar  be 
celebrated,  or  a  sacred  Table  be  spred  and  furnished  in  any  place,  but  in  the 
O^MtoUt  Holland,  Tr.  Liny,  Bk.  v.  p.  213.  1606  Himselfe  beheUe  the 

Circeian  Games,  for  the  most  part  from  the  upper  lofts  and  lodging  of  his  fiiendes 
and  freed-men,  Sometime  out  of  the  PuMuar,  sitting  there  with  his  wife  ooely 
and  children:  —  Tr.  Suet.,  p.  60. 

pulwar,  pulwah,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  palwSr:  a 
native  river-boat  of  Bengal,  of  from  12  to  15  tons  burden. 

1735  We  observed  a  boat  which  had  come  out  of  Samtoo  river,  makiiw  for 
Patna '.  the  commandant  detached  two  light  pulwaars  after  her :  Holvtell,  Hist. 
Events,  b'c,  i.  69  (1766).    [Yule]     _1{«4  There  were  so  many  budgerows  and 


pulwars,  that  we  had  considerable  difficulty  to  find  a  mooring  place :  Bp.  Hbbbr, 
Narrative,  I.  131  (1844).    I'^-l  1860  The  Pulwar  is  a  smaller  description  of 

native  travelling  boat,  of  neater  build,  and  less  rusticity  of  character :  C.  Grant, 
Rural  Life  in  Bengal,  p.  7.    {i6.\ 

pulwaun:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pehlewan. 

ttptuna,  sb. :  Peru. :  the  largest  feline  quadruped  of 
America,  also  called  the  cougar. 

1777  The  Puma  and7agurtr,  its  [America's]  fiercest  beasts  of  prey:  Robert- 
son, America,  Bk.  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  264  (1824).  1822—83  'The  Puma... 
the  American  lion'.  Tr.  Malte-Brun's  Geogr.,  p.  544  (Edinb.,  1834).  1845 

They  had  killed  a  puma,  and  had  found  an  ostrich  s  nest  with  twenty-seven  eggs 
in  it:  C  Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  vi.  p.  113.  1884  The  puma  bounded 

several  feet,  rolled  over,  showing  his  white  belly:  F.  BovLS,  Boraerland,  p.  359. 

punaise,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  bed  bug.  Anglicised  as  punice, 
putiese,  in  17  c. 

1601  Holland,  Tr-  Plin.  N.  H.,  Vol.  u.  p.  356.  1677  smelt  as  loath- 

somely as  the  French  Punaise,  whose  smell  is  odious :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trmo., 
P-  333- 

Pnnd^  punch,  .r^. :  abbrev.  of  Punchinello  (^.  v.) :  the 
himip-backed,  large-nosed  hero  of  the  popular  puppet-show 
of  'Punch  and  Judy';  a  comic  murderer  who  eventually 
meets  with  his  deserts. 

1711  If  Punch  grow  extravagant,  I  shall  reprimand  him  very  freely :  Spec, 
taior.  No.  34,  Apr.  9,  p.  58/1  (Moriey).  1738  Some  famed  for  numbers  kI^ 

and  smooth,  |  By  lovers  spoke  in  Punch's  booth :  Swift,  Wks.,  p.  604/1  (i86aX 
1770  Or  is  he  only  the  punch  of  the  puppet-show,  to  speak  as  he  is  prompted  by 
the  chief  juggler  behind  the  curtaint  Junius,  Letters,  No.  xli.  p.  181  (1837X 

^punchjjj.:  Eng.andAnglo-Ind.fr.  Hind./a«<-A,='five': 
a  drink  originally  consisting  of  five  ingredients,  one  being 
alcoholic.  Foreigners  visiting  India  corrupted  the  Eng. 
bowl  of  punch  into  bouleponge,  paleputtts^  paleputttz. 

[1662  BoUeponge  est  un  mot  Anglois:  Boullavr-lk-Gouz,  Trav.  (Raris), 
quoted  by  Skeat.]  1662  drink  PaUpuntz,  which  is  a  kind  of  drink  consisting 
m  AquaviUe,  Rose-water,  juice  of  Citrons  and  Sugar:  yUAViBSfTr.  Mamdelslc, 
Bk.  I.  p.  13  (1669).  1662  Amongst  other  spirituous  drinks,  as  punch,  &c, 

they  gave  us  Canary:  Evelvn,  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  383  (1872X  1665   I  drank 

very  immoderately  of  Punce,  Rack,   Tea,  &c :   R.  Head,  En^.  Rogue,  sig. 


Hhh3i 


1693  At  the  si^t  of  a  Punch  Bowl  will  some  &len  Icxtk  pole : 


Contention  of  Liquors,  p.  1.  1710  went  to  Darteneuf 's  house  to  drink  punch 
with  him,  and  Mr  Addison,  and  little  Harrison :  Swift,  Jouryi.  to  Stella. 
Let.  xii  Wks.,  p.  363/1  (1869).  1715  a  bowl  of  punch:  Addison,  Wks., 

Vol.  IV.  p.  404  (1856).  1816  instead  of  lemonade  with  their  ices,  they  hand 

about  stiff  rum-punch :  BvRON,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol.  iii.  p.  31s  (1B33X  1820 
a  bowl  of  hot  punch :  T.  S.  Ht;GHES,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  cL  x.  p.  317. 

*puncha7et,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  patuhiyat:  a 
council  of  five,  as  a  court  or  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants 
of  an  Indian  village,  or  as  a  committee  of  a  caste. 

1805  It  follows  as  a  consequence  of  this  principle  that  the  panckaets  are 
anxious  for  the  examination  of  collateral  facts,  of  matters  of  general  notoriety: 
Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Misc.,  p.  14^  quoted  in  Southey's  Com,  pi.  Bk.^  and  Ser., 
p.  438/2  (1849).  1818  referred  the  decision  to  a  panchaeet  or  jury  of  five 

persons:  Forbes,  Or.  ^«».,  II.  3S9-    [Yule]  1819  The  punchayet  itselt 

although  in  all  but  village  causes  it  has  the  defects  before  ascribed  to  it,  possessed 
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PUNCHINELLO 

many  advantages:  ELPHnisToNS,  in  Cokbiooke'sZ^jfi,  II.  {^(i8S4X  [''■I  UM 
asiemble  a  punekayri^  and  give  this  cause  patient  attention ;  Hocklav,  Pan- 
durait((  Hari,  ch.  liL  p.  31  (1884X  1834  The  Punchayut  which  listened  to 

the  evidence.. .wen  onanimously  of  opinion:  Baboe,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xi.  p.  203. 
188S  Village  elders  will  fonn  a  Ptatcliayat  to  mulct  an  offender  against  the 
sanctity  of  Caste :  Sat,  Rev.,  Vol.  55,  p,  326. 

Punchinello:  Eng.  fr.  li. pulcinella,='a.  puppet',  'a  buf- 
foon': the  chief  character  of  an  Italian  puppet-show,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  1641 ;  the  original  of 
Punch  (^.  v.). 

1666  Rec.  of  Punchinello,  ye  Italian  popet  player,  for  his  booth  at  Charing 
CiMS :  Ovtrten't  Bk.  S.  MarHn't  m  the  FuUt.  1668  I  know  no  way  so 

proper  for  you,  as  to  turn  Poet  to  PmgmeUo:  Drvdbn,  Mart.  Afarr-atI,  v. 
Wlu.,  Vol.  I.  p.  333  (t?"')"  WIO  Enter  a  boy  in  the  habit  oiPugmtUo,  and 
traverses  the  Stage:  Shadwell,  SuU.  Lovers,  v.  p.  75.  1691  this  Play ;  | 

Which  wants  of  Gyant- Wit  the  brawny-strength,  |  And  is  but  Punchinello,  drawn 
at  length:  Carvl,  SirSalomm,  ProL  1692  And  for  a  Devil  took  PmicJu- 

ntUax  Potms  in  Surlaque,  p.  33.  bef.  1700  On  the  top  was  a  punchinello, 

boldinga  dial :  Aubrey,  Sumy,  VoL  L  p.  13.  1702  Hipf.  Not  suffer'd  to 
see  a  Play  in  a  twelve  month  \—Prm.  Nor  to  go  to  PondUntUo  nor  Paradise ; 
Wycherlky,  Gent.  Dane.  Matt.,  L  p.  i.  1711  that  [Powell's]  Punchinello 

may  chooste  Hours  less  canonical :  Spectator,  No.  14,  Mar.  16,  p.  35/1  (Morley), 
1760  Cupid,  who  lay  hid  in  her  mult,  suddenly  crept  out,  and,  like  Punchinello 
in  a  puppet-show,  kicked  all  out  before  him:  Fielding,  Tom  Jonex,  Bk.  vii. 
ch.  ix.  wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  376(1806).  1766  We  have  a  jolly  carnival  of  it- 

nothing  but  operas — punchinelloes — festinoes  and  masouerades;  Sterne,  Z.r//., 
Wks.,  p.  763/3  (i839X  1824  the  common  hera  were  disappointed  at  the 

absence  of  Peter  the  client,  the  Punchinello  of  the  expected  entertainment: 
Scott,  Rtdgatmttet,  ch.  L  ^  lu  (1886X  1826  Here  was  a  gibbering 

monkey,  there  a  grinning  puldnello :  Lord  Bbacohsfieli),  Viv.  Grey,  Bit.  11. 
ch.iv.  p.  37(1881).  1887  he  quitted  bis  Punchinello  squeak,  resumed  nis  natural 
voice:  C.  Mac  Farlanb,  Bandilti  &•  Robbers,  p.  137.  1860  harlequins, 

of  all  periods:  Once  a 
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mysterious-looking  dominoes,  poncUnelli, 
H^eek,  Mar.  34,  p.  381/1. 


and 


♦punctilio,  puntll(l)io  (.=■-!■-),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  \t. puntiglio, 
sometimes  assimilated  to  hsA.  puru:tum,=^a.  point . 

1.  a  small  point. 

1608  In  that  ptmctilid  of  time  wherein  the  bullets  struck  lum...he  is  in  an 
instant  disanimated:  Unkappy  Marksman,  in  HarL  Misc.,  vr,  4.  [Davies] 
1676  he  stood  not  so  much  on  Levilieal  punctilios :  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig. 
Appeal,  Bk.  IL  ch.  viiL  i  a,  p.  87. 

2.  a  piece  of  etiquette,  a  delicate  point  of  conduct  or  pre- 
cedence or  ceremony. 

1699  That  he  may  erect  a  new  dyall  of  complement  with  his  gnomons  and 

A  puntilia's'.  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  of  kis  Rum.,  it  3,  Wks.,  p.  104(1616). 

16tiO  hath  not  toucht  ih^  puntilio,  or  point  of  his  hopes:  —  Cyntk.  Rev., 


his  puntilio's:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  out  of  kis  Hum.,  it  3,  Wks.,  p.  104  (1616). 
16tiO  hath  not  toucht  the  puntitio,  or  point  of  his  hopes:  —  Cyntk.  Rev., 
iL  3,  Wks,,  p.  301.  1601  So  much  the  said  Parson  or  Parsons-brat,  and  his 


Arcn-priest  for  him  stand  upon  the  PuniiUio  of  his  Cardinalaucall  hopes:  A.  C, 
Answ.  to  Let.  of  a  fesnited  Cent.,  p.  36.  1623—4  For  the  King  of  Spain 

'     ■  'all 


hath  written  to  his  minister,  by  x 


without  regard  of  honour  or  dis- 


honour, or  any  other  punctilio,  great  or  small:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &» 
Ttsnet  o/7as.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  448  (1848X  1629  not  the  Xeasipuntilio  of  a  line 

man,  but  hee  is  strict  in  to  a  haire  :  J.  Earls,  Microcosm.,  71  (1868X  1631 

not  the  least  punctilio  of  any  State  ai&ii«  past  beyond  his  observation:  T.  Hev- 
WOOD,  Englands  Elisabetk,  p.  53  (1641).  1644  Neither  would  I  have  you 

stand  upon  any  nice  Punctilio  of  greater  Honour  at  present:  Ld.  Digbies 
Designs  to  betray  Abingdon,  p.  30.  16S2  all  PutttUlios  of  Ceremony: 

Howell,  Pt.  II  Massaniella  (HisL  Rev.  NapL),  p.  i8a.  1663  in  which 

pu^Ktilio  they  are  so  circumspect:  J.  Davies,  Ambassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  IIL 
p.  101  (1669X  bcf.  1670  These  were  Punctilio's  in  Honour,  but  just  Nothings 
in  Wadom:  J.  Hacket,  A^.  Williams,  Pt.  i.  159,  p.  151  (1693).  1670 

I  would  not  have  him  stand  upon  all  their  little  Forms  and  tncommodious  Punc- 
tilio's :  R.  Lassels,  Fw.  Ital.,  Pret,  si^.  a  6  r"  (1698).  1676  So.  now  you'll 
port,  for  a  meer  Punctilio  I  Drvden,  /Ctnd  Keeper,  u.  x,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  118 
(1701).  1676  Persons  insist  hiehly  upon  the  wrong,  and  cannot  abate  so  much 
asone/wic/t/w:  John  Howe,  WAi.,  p.  698/1(1834!  1679  And  scorn  t' abate, 
for  any  lib,  |  The  least  Punctilio  0/  our  Wills:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  PL  in. 
p.  953.       1688  But  that  the  punctilios  of  Honour  are  sacred  to  me  I  Shadwell, 

"     *        '   ' y^    *  ««AB   the  rest  thought  it  too  nice  a 

1702  his  Spanisk  strict- 
Gent.  Dane.  Mast.,  iiL  p.  38. 
1742  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  that,  where  an  ambassador  resides  on  the 
score  of  trade  only,  it  would  not  oe  thought  fit  to  break  upon  punctilios:  R. 
North,  Lives  of  Nortks,  VoL  il  p.  437  {1826).  1700  as  to  the  word 

punctilio,  I  only  meant. ..that  I  scrupled  goinz  to  Ankerwyke :  Miss  Wescohb, 
Lei,  to  Richardson,  Nov.  33.  1769  he  did  not  much  regard  the  punctilios  of 

chivalry:  Smollett,  Launc.  Greaves,  ch.  xix.  Wks,,  VoL  v.  p.  18a  (1817). 
1769  [Indians)  are  very  honest  in  their  commercial  transactions,  performing  to  a 
punctilio  whatever  they  have  promised:  J.  Morse,  Amer,  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  i. 
p.  74a  (1796). 

3.    strict  observance  of  etiquette  or  ceremonial  procedure. 

bef.  1699  and  that  they  could  never  have  such  a  conjuncture  to  lay  by  the 
pontiglio  as  during  their  King's  minority:  Sir  W.  Temple,  Wks.,  VoL  x, 
p.  357  (1770X  1709  As  I  am  spare,  1  am  also  very  tall,  and  behave  myself 

with  relation  to  that  advantage  with  the  same  punctilio;  Addison^  Tatler, 
Nov.  13,  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  36  (1854).  1771  The  nicety  and  strictness  of 

punctilio:  Junius,  Letters,  Vol.  il  No.  xlii.  p.  137  (1773X  ^  1880  the  more 
ne  is  necessitated  to  stoop  before  the  former,  the  greater  his  punctilio  with  the 
latter:  E.  Blaquisre,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  313  (snd  Ed.).  1883  of  course 

some  punctilio,  if  not  jealousy,  exists  between  their  custodians:  W.  Irvinc, 
Alhambra,  p.  115. 

pnncto,  pnnto  {JLz.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  or  Sp.  fiun/o,  ohea 
assimilateid  to  Lat.  punctum :  a  delicate  point  of  form,  cere- 
mony, or  etiquette. 

1091  souldiers  that  stand  much  vpon  their  Punctot;  Gabrard,  Art  Warrt, 


p.  fe^       1601  For  to  stand  unm  Puntoes  in  sinne,  what  a  shame  Is  it  for  a 


religious  person  in  a  persecutes]  church:  A.  C,  Atitw,  to  Lit,  of  a  Jesuited 
Gent.,  p.  ao.  1616  'r.  And  doe  they  weare  CioMiwii  alL  W.  Ifthey  be  drest 
mpunto,  Madame:  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  i^ 
(i^x — 40).  1622  made  him  to  stand  upon  his  puntos  to  have  gon  away  m 

som  Japon  jundc :  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  137  (1883).  l6M  Why  should 
this  same  Nada  del  hombre,  this  same  nothing  of  man,  this  res  nihiU,  wny  1  say 
should  he  be  puffed  vp  with  pride,  transported  with  passion,  and  stand  vpon  Ms 
puntos,  and  termes  01  hononri  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  of  Guxman,  Pt.  i. 
Bk.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  43.  bef.  1637  all  the  particalattlies  and  religious  pnnctoes 

and  ceremonies :  Bacon,  Hen.  VII.,  p.  105.    [R.1  bef.  1604  if  he  GUI  in 

myPunto  of  his  violent  will:  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  VoL  I.  iCabaU),  p.  aa3('i6s4X 
1686  Shall  have  satisfaction  Signior,  (^ime  with  me,  I  will  see  your  Pwscit 
satisfy'd :  D'URrsv,  Banditti,  L  p.  8.  1764  and  establishing  sipunto,  founded 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  common  sense  and  humanity;  Smollbtt,  Fnrnce  &» 
Italy,  XV.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  373  (1817). 

punctnm,  //.  puncta,  sb, ;  Lat. :  a  point 

1069  which  sentence  is  a  species  of  discreet  quantity,  that  has  no  permanent 
pmtetum :  Tr.  Erasmus'  Pratse  of  Folly,  p.  ia6  (Reeves  &  Turner).  beC 

1093  terra  is  but  thought  |  To  be  a  punclum  squared  to  the  rest;  Greene, 
Friar  Bacon,  Wks.,  p.  167/1  (1861).  1681  the  punctum  of  which  [asserdon] 

lies  in  this,  that  in  our  Christ,  God  and  man  are  become  one  person:  "Th.  Good- 
win, Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  iv.  p,  440  (ii6t). 

punctum  saliens, /Ar. :  Late  Lat:  a  salient  point;  in  an 
egg  or  embryo,  the  first  trace  of  embryonic  life. 

1812  As  well  might  we  hope  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  punctum  saliens  in 
the  incubated  egg :  Bdin.  Rev.,  VoL  ao,  p.  169. 

'"pnndit,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  pandit;  a  learned 
Bralimin,  a  professor,  a  j'urist,  a  native  teacher  of  Sanskrit ; 
hence,  by  extension,  a  person  of  vast  erudition. 

1787  your  honest  pundit,  Rhadacaunt,  who  refused,  I  hear,  the  office 
of  pundit  to  the  court:  Sir  W.  Jones,  Letters,  VoL  il  No.  cxxiiL  p.  95 
(i8axX  1799    In  the  one  [court],  over  which  two  pundits  ought  to 

preside,  and  In  which  the  Hindu  code  ought  to  be  the  guide;  Wblungton, 
Suppl,  Deep,,  VpL  i,  p.  358  (1858).  1826  men  of  rank,  sirdars,  jag- 

heerdais.  Brahmins,  and  pundits,  were  present :  Hocklbv,  Pandurang  Hart, 
cfa.  xxxvL  p.  389  (1884).  1834  I  was  poor;  I  am  rich.    Thanks  to  the  holy 

Pundits,  who  taught  me  the  precepts  of  Menu:  Baboo,  VoL  i.  ch.  xviiL  p.  330. 
1860  under  the  superviuon  of  the  Pundits :  J.  C.  Gancooly,  Life  i^  Relig.  of 
Hindoos,  p.  33.  *1876  the  tremendous  journey  between  Ladalc  and  Lnasa 

has  never  been  described  except  by  Colonel  Montgomerie's  immortal  Pundit; 
7'<>wx,  May  15.    [St.] 

pundcmor,  sb. ;  Sp.,  short  for  punto  de  honor;  point  of 
honor. 

1829  They  stood  not  much  upon  the  pundonor,  the  high  punctilio,  and 
rarely  drew  the  stiletto  in  their  disputes:  W.  Irving,  Conq.  ofGranadcL,  p.  356. 
[C]  1846  pundonor  and  self  respect  are  the  key -stones  of  character  in  the 

individually  brave  Spaniard :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pl  il  p.  604.  1870  his 
fathers  for  generations  had  been  known  throughout  the  district  for  men  of  un- 
doubted pundonor,  by  which  word  Spaniards  express  scrupulous  nicety  of  honour- 
able conduct :  Hiss  R.  H.  Busk,  PatraMas,  p.  201. 

Punic:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  P««««M,='Carth!^nian*:  Cartha- 
ginian, pertaining  to  or  like  the  Carthaginians  who  were 
accused  of  treachery  and  faithlessness  by  the  Romans ;  kence, 
treacherous,  fiiithless. 

1737  Yes,  yea,  his  Giitb  attesting  nations  own;  |  "Tis  Punic  all,  and  to  a 
proverb  known !  H.  Brooke,  Tr.  Tassds  yerutalem  Delivered,  Bk.  11.  (R.) 
1840  O'Donnell  died  at  Simancas... cursing  pumc  Spain :  Ford,  Hesndhk.  Spain, 
Pt.  II.  p.  633. 

Punica  fides,  ;)Ar. :  Lat.:  'Punic  faith',  bad  faith,  perfidy, 
treachery.    See  Sallust,  Jug.,  io8,  3. 

*punka(h),  J*. :  Anglo-Ind.fr.  WmA. pankha,'^^^.  fan',  'a 
fixed  swinging  fan  for  cooling  a  room' :  a  swinging  rectangu- 
lar frame  with  cloth  stretched  upon  it,  which  is  moved  to 
freshen  the  air  of  houses  in  India. 

1630  no  other  without  calling  daring  to  goe  vp  to  him,  sane  onely  two 
Punkaw's  to  gather  wind :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  439.  1684 

their  great  Panhas,  or  Fans:  Tr.  Taverniet's  Trav.,  VoL  11.  p.  ^b.  1809 

He...presented...me...two  punkahs:  Lord  Valentia,  Voy.,  l  438.  [Yule] 
1888  llie  punk-ba,  or  fisn,  represented  in  the  plate,  is  the  wai  of  the  palmyra : 
Asiatic  Costumes,  p.  45.  1834  lair  hands  were  gently  waving  a  pudcah  over 
my  face :  Baboo,  VoL  t.  ch.  viii.  p.  14a  1802 — 6  desire  their  attendant  to 

pull  the  punkah  foster:  Macaulav,  in  Trevelyan's  Life,  VoL  il  ch.  xiiL  p.  350 
(1878).  1804  [See  pnrdab].  1876  the  general  grumbled  that  there 

was  no  punkah  to  swing  over  his  head:  J.  Grant,  One  tjf  Six  Hundr.,  ch.  v. 

p.  43. 

pnnkatero,  sb.;  guasi-lx.  or  quasiSp.;  one  who  provides 

punks  or  courtesans. 

1602  Punks,  punkateroes,  nags,  hags!  I  will  ban:  Hiddleton, ^/atrf, ir.  t, 
Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  7o(i8SsX 

pnntinetto,  sb. ;  guasi-H. ;  a  punk,  a  courtesan. 

1600  his  cockatrice  or  punquetto ;  B.  Tonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  il  a,  Wks., 
p.  300  (1616).  1610  your  punques,  ana  punquettees;  —  Alck,,  ii.  z,  Wks., 

p.  618. 

puntaS  sb.;  Port  and  It:  a  stitch;  the  pain  called 
•stitch';  pleurisy. 

1633  Mr.  Totton  fell  into  an  extreme  payne  of  pantos  (or  sticbes);  R. 
Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  335  (1B83), 
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punta*,  s6, :  It. :  a  point  or  pass  in  fencing. 

1096  Your  dagger  commaiuiding  his  npieri  you  may  give  him  a  punta,  either 
dritta  ['(lirect'],orrivena['h«ck-liaiided']:SAViOLO,/r'af/>w,sig.Ka.  [Nare*] 

pnntal,  s6. :  Sp. :  a  prop,  an  upright  post,  a  pile. 

174S— 7  TIk  French  men  of  war,  and  the  sallies,  that  lay  in  the  bay,  retired 
within  the  puntals:  Tindal,  Centin.  Rafm,  Vol.  L  p.  569/1  (i;siX 

pnnto,  sb. :  It  and  Sp. :  a  point 

I.    a  point,  a  dot    Also,  attrib.    See  also  pnncto. 

1609  I  have  yet  |  No  ague,  I  can  look  upon  your  buffe,  |  And  punto  beard, 
yet  call  for  no  strong-water:  Shirley,  Honoria  ^  Mantmatt^  i.  a,  [NaresJ 
bef.  1670  This  cannot  be  any  way  offensive  to  your  own,  and  is  expected  to  the 
utmost  PumU  by  that  other  NaUoo :  J.  Hackbt,  Ab^.  H^iiUams,  Pt.  I.  158, 
p.  ISO  (1693X 

3.    a  point  or  pass  in  fencing. 

1098  [See  Imbroooata].  1617  Fint  Fr.  of  Cap.  An  abaolute  punto, 
hert  Sk.  Fr.  of  Cat.  Twas  a  passado,  sir:  Middlbton,  FairQuar.,  iii,  i, 
Wits.,  VoL  IV.  p.  112  fiSesX 

3.  name  of  a  card  (see  quotation)  at  ombre  or  qoadiille 
igg.v.). 

1674  The  Red  Ace  enters  into  the  fourth  place  when  it  is  a  Trump  and  is 
called  Punio  then,  otherwise  only  called  an  Ace :  CompL  Gamutter^  p.  98. 

ptinto  dTitto,/Ar. :  It:  a  direct  thrust  or  pass  (in  fencing) ; 
opposed  to  pnnto  riTerso,  a  back-handed  stroke. 

1091  ah,  the  immortal  passado !  the  punto  reveiso  I  the  bai  I  Shaks.,  Rom., 
ii.4,a7. 

*papa,  sb. :  Lat,  'doll',  'puppet' :  Entom. :  the  third  stage 
in  the  development  of  an  insect  which  passes  through  larval 
stages;  the  best-known  form  olpupa  is  that  called  cnrysalis 
(y.v.). 

*plir  et  simple, /Ar. :  Fr. :  'pure  and  simple',  unqualified, 
absolute. 

1849  a  final  paiagraph  was  added,  which  was  Bction,  fur  tt  timpb :  G. 
Hacphekson,  Life  of  Anna  '}amt$oH,  p.  4a  (1878)1  *1874  an  attempt  was 

subsequently  made  to  palliate  the  blow  by  voting  the  order  of  the  day  pur  ei 
timftt:  Echo,  July  lo.    [St.] 

*piiT  «asii,phr. :  Fr.,  'pure  blood' :  thoroughbred. 

1864  The  Countess  was  a  Frenchwoman,  pur  sang:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt 
Alont,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xii.  p.  194.  1888  No  English painter,><>rxai|f,... can 

be  said  to  have  died  rich:  XlXCeat.,  Aug.,  p.  348. 

*pardah,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  parda,=*a, 
curtain':  a  curtain  bung  across  a  doorway,  or  serving  as  a 
screen,  esp.  as  a  screen  to  seclude  women  of  superior  rank. 

1800  certain  charges  for  purdahs  furnished  for  the  barracks  of  the  artillery : 
Wbllincton,  Dui.,\o\.  11.  p.  2586  (1844).  1834  As  I  spoke  I  thought  I 

heard  a  gentle  sign  half  suppressed,  beyond  the  purdah :  Baboo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii. 
p.  X46.  1804  I  would  Uke  to  go  into  an  Indian  Biahmin's  house  and  see  the 

punkahs  and  the  purdahs  and  lattys,  and  the  pretty  brown  maidens :  Thackbrav, 
Ntwcoma.  Vol,  i.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  319  (18^9)1  1884  As  he  ran  from  an  apartment 
of  the  puroah—  the  harem — he  saw  a  big  Belooch :  F.  Bovlb,  Bordtrland,  p.  394. 

purte,  sb. '.  Fr. ;  a  thick  broth  consisting  of  vegetables 
boiled  to  a  pulp,  with  all  removed  which  does  not  pass 
through  a  strainer;  a  similar  preparation  of  meat  or  fish. 
The  Old  Ft.  puree,  por[r)ee,  vrheace  Mid.  Eag.porrey,  &c., 
originally  meant  'leek  pottage'.  Also,  metaph.  the  best  part, 
the  essentials. 

1821  this  stanza  contains  the  *purit^  of  the  whole  philosophy;  Byron,  in 
Moore's  Lift,  Vol.  v.  p.  174  (1832).  1830  hare  soup  and  purit  of  carrots : 

Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  xlvii.  p.  619.  1840  A  Purie  of  onions,  turnips, 
mushrooms,  &c.,  is  a  pulpy  mash,  or  sauce  of  the  vegetable  specified,  thinned 
with  boiling  cream,  or  gravy:  Bregion  &  Miller,  Pmcl.  Cook,  p.  43.  1860 
then  an  enirie,  followed  by  a  purie  of  peas  or  spinach :  Once  a  Week,  Jan.  aS, 
P-94/». 

purgunnah:  Anglo-Ind.    See  perguimah. 

Pniim,  sb.  pi;  Pnr.  sing.:  Heh-par,  pL  parim:  lots,  a 
lot ;  the  name  (derived  fr.  Pers.  par^  of  a  Jewish  festival  in- 
stituted to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the 
intrigues  of  Haman. 

abt.  1400  lot  is  leid  in  to  a  vessel,  that  Ebruli  is  seid  fur,  befom  Aman,  what 
dai  and  what  moneth  the  folc  of  Jewis  shulde  be  slayn:  Wycliffite  Bihie, 
Esther,  iii.  7.  1030  They  arc  the  dayes  of  Purim,  which  are  not  to  be 

ouerslipte  amonge  the  lewes;  Coverdale,  Esther,  \x.  38.  1611  they  cast 

Fur,  that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haman  from  day  to  day.  and  from  month  to  month : 
Bibie,  Esther,  iii,  7.  —  Wherefore  they  called  these  days  Purim  after  the  name  of 
Pur:  ib.,  ix,  a6. 

puris  naturalibus:  Late  Lat     See  in  puris  Hat. 

purwanna,  perwa(n)iiali,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and 
Pers./arH/<i«a,  =  'an  order':  a  royal  grant;  a  license. 

1689  we  being  obliged  at  the  end  of  two  months  to  pay  Custom  for  the  said 
goods,  if  in  that  time  we  did  not  procure  a  Pherwanna  from  the  Duan  of  Decca 
to  excuse  us  from  it:  Hedges,  Z'uro',  Oct,  la    (Yule]  1693  Egmoie  and 


Pursewaukum  were  lately  granted  us  by  the  Nabob's  purwannas:  In  J.  T. 
Wheeler's  Madras,  i.  381  (1S61X  lib.]  •  1774  As  the  peace  has  been  so  lately 
concluded,  it  woukl  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Rajah  to  receive  your  parwanna  to 
this  purpose  before  the  departure  of  the  caravan :  G.  Boclb,  Diary,  in  Mark- 
ham  s  lOel,  p.  50  (1876),  \,ib.\  1799  circumstances  which  ought  to  have 
gained  for  Col.  Sherbrooke  the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  such  as  nis  having 
an  hircanah  and  a  purwannah  from  Pumeah:  Wellington,  Disf.,  Vol,  1.  p.  4a 
(1844),  1804  I  wish  that  you  would  send  him  sircar  hircarnhs,  perwanahs, 
ac,  Xo  meet  him:  it.,  VoL  n,  p,  1373,  1834  here  is  the  General's  sunud! 
here  is  the  Commissioner's  purwanah :  ^o^.  Vol.  l  ch.  xvii.  p.  394.  —  there 
is  the  perwunah  of  the  Sahib  Commissioner  at  Sagur:  t^.,  p.  304.  1841  There 
remained  statements  of  accounts,  there  remained  the  reading  of  papers,  filled  with 
words  unintelligible  to  English  ears,  with  lacs  and  crores,  xemindars  and  aumils, 
sunnudsandperwannahs,  jaghires  andnuzzun:  Macaulay,  Warren  Heutingt, 
p.  173  (Cassell,  i88eX 

*p^,  sb. :  Lat :  the  matter  formed  in  an  ulcer,  abscess,  or 
inflamed  wound. 

1068  Sanies,  pus,  sordides,  and  viruteHtia,  and  hereof  Cometh  that  of  sanies, 
the  vicer  b  named  a  sanious  vicer :  T.  Galb,  Inst.  Chirurp.,  foL  39  r*. 

ptitain,  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  putmn :  a  common  prostitute. 

1480  I  shal  make  floiypes  the  puuyn  to  be  brente  in  a  fyie  openly :  Caxton, 
Chas.  Crete,  p  133  (1881), 

putative  (,>l  =.  jz.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. putatif,  fem.  -ive:  com- 
monly reputed,  commonly  supposed. 

1048   Which  offered  allyaunce  and  new  amitie,  if  he  had  either  refiised  or 
myssed,  surely  of  all  his  other  putatyue  (I  dare  not  say  fayned)  fiendes,^for  all 
their  leag 
Edw.  i 

posed,  _  _  ^  _   ^ 

useful  or  pious,  became  customary,  and  then  came  for  reverence  into  a  putative,  and 
usurp'd  authority :  Jer.  Taylor,  Disttuuivtfrvm  Popery,  Pt.  ii.  Bk.  i.  1 3.  [R.] 

patch,  piitchar-i<?<^],  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  the  dried  leaves  of 
Pogostemon  patchouly  (Nat  Order  Labiatae),  a  plant  allied 
to  mint    See  patchouli. 

putchink,  putchock,  putchuck:  Anglo-Ind.  See 
coatodnlce. 

putelee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  patellee. 

puttargo.    See  botaigo. 

puttato:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  potata 

putteel:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pateL 

puzz(u)olana:  It    See  pozznolana. 

^pyaemia,  pydmla,  sb. :  Mod  Lat  fr.  Gk.  irw, = '  pus',  and 
af|ia,=' blood':  blood-poisoning  due  to  the  absorption  of 
pus  {q.  v.). 

pyco:  Anglo-Ind.    See  picnll. 

♦pygmy,  pigmy  {±  —),  sb. :  early  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  pignu, 
ultimately  fr.  Lat  Pygmaeus,  Gk.  ni;y^«os,='one  of  a  fabu- 
lous race  of  dwarfs  ,  placed  by  Homer  in  the  extreme  south 
on  the  shore  of  ocean,  by  others  in  India  and  Africa:  a 
dwarf,  a  diminutive  person. 

abt,  1400  In  another  Vie  ther  ben  litylle  folk,  as  Dwogfaes :  and  thei  ben  to  so 
meche  as  the  Pygmeyes.  and  thei  ban  no  Mouthe,  but  in  stede  of  hire  Mouthe 
thei  ban  a  lytylle  round  nole :  Tr.  Afaundrvile' s  Voyage,  p.  305.    fC]  1603 

'Thy  God  raigiu  in  his  Ark,  and  I  on  Earth :  |  I  Chalenge  Him,  Him  (if  he  date 
come  forth),!  Not  Thee,  base  Pigmee:  J.  Sylvbiter,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Tropheil. 
[C]  1640  groveling  Pigmees:  H.  More,  Psych.,  il  ii.  33,  p.  116(1647), 
1676  assigning  the  Gyants  work  to  the  Pigmie.  and  the  Pigmie's  to  the  Gyant : 
J.  Smith,  Chrut.  Retig.  Appeal,  Bk,  11.  cB.  viii.  I  s,  p.  98.  1749  O  how  is 

Man  inlarg'd,  |  Seen  thro'  this  Medium !  bow  the  Pvgmy  towr's  I  E.  YouHC, 
Night  Thmghts,iv.f.6i(irti).  1836  Man  feels  himself  a  pi^y  in  these 

places:  hoises  and  horsemen,  stretched  dead  on  the  wide  battle-plain:  Refi.  on 
a  Ramtte  to  Germany,  p.  168. 

pyjamas:  Anglo-Ind.    See  i>aijamas. 

pyke,  paik,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  H'md. park, payii :  a  foot- 
soldier,  an  inferior  police  officer,  a  village  watchman. 

Vm  Encyc.  Brit.  1876  aparty  of  ^<u'^  (militia) :  Ci>mil</fJf<v., 

Sept.,  p.  336. 

Pylades :  Lat.    See  Orestes  and  Fylades. 

p^on,  Gk.  pi.  pfla,  sb. :  Gk.  iri)Xor,='a  gate':  an  ancient 
gateway  of  architectural  importance  in  Egypt 

1830  Storms  were,  indeed,  of  rare  occurrence  in  ancient  Egypt,  but  some  of 
the  pylons  may  have  been  incidentally  struck  by  lightning:  Athenanm,  Dec.  >6, 
p.  847/3. 

^pyramid  (.J-  —  —),  Eng.  fr.  Lat  pLppramides;  pynunis, 
Lat  fr.  Gk.  irvpa/ui,='one  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids',  'a 
pyramid';  pyramides,  the  Lat  pL  used  erroneously  as  sing. : 
sb.:  a  mass  of  masonry  erected  on  a  square  (less  often  a 
polygonal)  base,  with  sloping' sides  which  meet  at  the  top  in 
an  apex;   Geom.  a  solid  contained  by  a  plane  polygon  as 
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base,  and  by  planes  which  pass  through  the  sides  of  the  said 
polygon  and  a  single  point  above  it,  so  as  to  fonn  triangular 
sides ;  any  heap  or  mass  which  rises  to  a  point 

1549  There  is  no  more  Pj/ramidn  in  Rome  but  one :  W.  Thomas,  Hut. 
ItaLf  foL  M*^'  —  It  is  manifeste  that  this  Pyramidts  was  not  his  sepulchre, 
for  it  standelh  in  the  playne:  it,  16SS  the  Pyramides  of  Egypt:  R.  Edbh, 

Dtcadts,  SecL  I.  p.  49  (1885X  166S  one  of  the  Pyramides :  J.  Shute,  A  rcAit. , 
fol.  ii  r^.  1667  that  iigure  which  the  Geometricians  cal  Pyramis :  J.  M aplet, 
Grenu  For.^  fol-  47  »».  1670  Make  of  Copper  plates,  or  Tyn  plates,  a  four- 

square vpright  P^tamis,  or  a  Cone;  perfectly  fashioned  in  the  holow,  witliin : 
J.  Dbx,  Pref.  BilHngsley's  Euclid^  sig.  c  ij  ro.  1578  a  foure  squared  piller,  or 
auncient  monument  called  Pyramis :  whiche  beyng  broad  beneath,  is  squared  vp 
to  the  toppe  sliarpest:  J.  Banister,  HuU  ^ow,  Bic.  1.  foL  ao  t^.  1586  those 
so  wonderfiill  Pyramidts:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  PoUI.  Disc.  0/  Tntth,  ch.  xlvi. 
p.  333.  abt.  1590  Their  rich  triumphall  Aicks  which  they  did  raise,  |  Their  huge 
Pyiimids,  which  do  heaven  threat :  Spens.,  Wks.,  p.  6w  (1883I  1691  as 

tile  Egyptians  liad  their  Obetiskts  &  Pyramides  tnumphant :  JU  Llotd,  TripL 
<)f  Tnum/lus,  sig.  C^v'.  1598  the  Canus  of  the  Pyramis  bee  placed 

vpwardes  and  the  base  downe-wardes:  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lcmettius^  Bk.  i.  p.  17. 
1699  the  Pyramides  which  are  three  in  number,  one  whereof  king  Pharxu  made 
for  his  owne  tombe :  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyagts^  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  984.  1600  there 

stood  a  Pyramis  or  steeple  in  times  past,  under  which  they  say  P,  Scifiio  AJri< 
canus  layenterred:  Holland,  Tr.  Z-rt^  \Summ.  Mar^  Bk.  vil.  ch.  xl),  p.  1401. 
1601  your  pyramid's:  B.  JONSON,  Poetasl.,  iiL  i,  Wks.,  p.  29s  (1616).  1606 
I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies'  pytamises  are  very  goodly  things:  Shaks..  ./4«/. 
oHd  Cltop^  iL  7,  4a  bef.  1616  a  Piramis^  Higher  than  Hills  of  Earth : 

Beau.  &  r  l.,  Pkilasler,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  12S  (1711).  1616  In  memorie 
of  which  most  liquid  deed  |  Ine  citie  since  liath  raised  a  Pyramide :  B.  Jonson, 
Efify^'t  133*  Wks.,  p.  8x8  (1616)1  —  a  rich,  and  ^Men  fyratttede  (rhyming 
to  'head']:    —  Forest,  13,  Wks.,  p.   83s.  1630    this  Fabrick  was 

Crowned  with  the  two  Pyraneides  which  were  carved  and  ingraven  by  the  knife 
of  all  the  judicious  with  a  Neit  films  ultra'.  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc. 
Trentyf.  xd.(i676).  1633  the  Piramides  of  Egypt:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks., 
Ik  36s  (1884).  1637   the  forme  of  a  Piramis  in  Fleume:  Bacon,  Nitt.  Hist. , 

Cent.  i.  }  31.  1630  aprettie  guilded  Pyramides:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks., 

^  8jD  (1884).  1634  The  top  of  this  PeaJce  or  Pyramide  (exceeding  those  ar- 

tificiall  ones,  built  by  the  j^gyftian  Pkaroas,  for  their  Sepulchres)  by  reason  of 
their  rare  height  and  afhnitie  with  the  middle  Aerie  Region  are  seldome  without 
Snow :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  4.  1641   prclaty  thus  ascending  in  a 

continual  pyramid  upon  pretence  to  perfect  the  church's  unity:  Milton,  Ch. 
Gmt..  Bk.  I.  ch.  vL  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  106 (1806).  1645  These  brothers...be 

buried.. .under  two  ancient  pyramids  of  stone:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  ^169 
(1873X  1658  but  a  Pyramis  cut  obliquely,  did  shew  men  without  proportion, 

ana  very  darkly;  Tr.  J.  Baflista  Parta's  Nat.  Mar.,  Bk.  xvii.  ch.  vL  p.  364. 
1664  'The  Massonry  is  of  huge  square  Brick^txA  the  Cotumns  with  their  £H' 
tablature  are  made  of  Tiburtine  stone,  the  Pyramid  being  also  of  the  same 
material:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearts  Parall.  Archit.,  Pt  1. 1>.  34.  1689  What 

straw  I  had  gathered  towards  the  bricks  for  that  intended  pyramid  you  may... 
dispose  of:  —  Corresp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  311  (i873X  1711  heaps  of  Paper  changed 
into  Pyramids  of  Guineas  :  Spectator,  No.  3,  Mar.  3,  p  9  (Morley).  1713  a 

Pyramid  of  Silver-Tankards :  ib..  No.  365,  Apr.  39,  p.  SJjs/s.  1764  several 

Pyramids  of  Plumb  Cake,  Sweetmeats,  and  several  Dishes:  E.  Burt,  Lett, 
N.  Scotl.,  Vol  I.  p.  967.  1769  fry  them  in  a  pan  of  clean  lard,  a  spoonful  at 

a  time,  dish  them  up  in  a  pyramid  :  W.  Verral^  Cookery,  p.  313.  1785  and 
sought  I  By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp,  J  Shortliv  d  themselves,  t*  immor- 
talize their  bones:  Cowper,  Task,  v.  Poems,  VoL  Ii.  p.  140  (1808).  1848 
St.  Medard  dwelt. ..In  a  Pyramis  fast  by  the  lone  Red  Sea.  |  (We  call  it  'Semi- 
ramis,'  Why  not  say  Pyramis?—  t  Why  should  we  change  the  S  into  a  DT): 
Barham,  lufotds.  Lit-.f.  388 (1865).  '1876  the  mountain-tops  glistened 
like  pyramids  of  gold:  7'<m«,  Nov.  34.    (St.] 

pyre:  Anglo-Ind.    See  par*. 

*py]itte,//.  pyritae,.;^.:  Lat.  it.  Gk.  irvpirtit:  sulphuret 
of  iron,  maxcasslte  (7.  v.). 

1667  Pirrites  is  a  kinde  of  stone,  yealow,  like  to  the  fire  his  flame...  The 
Pirrite  muMl  with  easie  hand...enholden  be:  J.  Maflet,  Greene  For.,  foL  17  v*. 
1601  The  mill-stone  Caralium,  some  call  Pyrites,  because  it  seemeth  to  have  a 
great  store  of  fire  in  it. ..another  fire  stone. ..Pyrites  or  Marca5in...resembleth 
brass  ore  in  the  mine :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  36,  ch.  19,  Vol.  11.  p.  588. 
1691  the  collision  of  pyrites  and  other  stones  of  the  arched  caverns :  Evelyn, 
Ctrresp.,  Vol.  in.  p.  337  (1873).  1698  In  other  Bodies  that  shoot,  as  the 

Pyrites  and  Btlemnites,  one  may  observe  streight  Radii  or  Fibres  proceeding 
fivm  one  Center:  J.  Ray,  Tkree  Discourses,  ii.  p.  i^  (1713X  1740  a  con- 

siderable number  of  Pyrites  or  0>pperas  Stones:  Hartvn,  in  PkiL  Trans., 
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VoL  XII.  p.  836.  1789   In  the  town  of  Brookfield  rirfass.]...a  very  lar^ 

quantity  of  rocks,  which  are  allied  bychemists,/^^/:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Unsv. 
Geegr.,  VoL  1.  p.  410  (tjgSt.  1794  if  we  suppose  the  heated  pyritse  to  have 

been  in  contact  with. ..petroleum,  we  may  suppose  the  flame  to  arise,  as  we  see  it 
produced  by  art :  J.  R.  Sulutah,  Vitw  a/ Nature,  Vol.  11.  p.  toS. 

pyrdpoB,  pi.  pyr&pi,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  wptmot:  a  red  or 
yellow  bronze;  in  moidem  times,  the  fire-garnet 

1555  certayne  shyning  precious  stones,  as  ^in^' (whiche  are  a  kind  of  Rubies 
or  Carbuncles):  R.  Eden,  Nrive  India,  p  i4(Arber,  1885).  1593  Pyropus' 

harden'd  flames  did  ne'er  reflect  |  More  hideous  flames  than  from  my  breast  anse ; 
Peels,  Bdm.  /.,  Wks.,  p.  413/3  (1861X 

pyrrhichius,  sb. :  Lat.,  properly  adj.  (with  pes,  ='foot', 
suppressed),  fr.  Gk.  inippixtot,=*^rXaxtAng  to  the  pyrrhic 
(dance)':  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two  short  syliables. 
Anglicised  as  pyrrhic. 


1586  A  simple  foote  of  two  sillables  is  likewise  twofolde,  eyther^of  two  long 

pyrrick  dance  m  the  north,  which  I  have  long  foretold:  Lc 

Lett.,  Bk.  u.  No.  xznx.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  343  (1777X  1686  'They  in- 


sillables  called  Spondseus,  as  -  -  goodncsse,  or  of  two  short  called  Pyrrichius  as 
*"'  '  lag;.  Poet.,  laUaaiKviooA'i  Enr. ." 

1748   I  now  plainly  see  the  prelut 


hyther:  W.  Wbbbe,  Discourse  o/Eitg.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Ene.  Poets  &* 


Poetf,  VoL  II.  p.  67  (1815).  1748   I  now  plainly  see  the  prelude  to  the 

pymcic  dance  m  the  north,  which  I  have  long  foretold:  Lord  Chesterfield, 


tended  to  vary  the  ordinary  rhythm  by  introducmg  an  accentual  pyrrliic :  Mayor, 
Eng,  Metre,  ch.  iL  p.  31. 

Pyrrhonism  (-£  —  —),  sb.\  Eng.,  fr.  Pyrrho,  Gk.  nippuy, 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  impossibility  of  man 
knowing  anything :  philosophic  scepticism ;  universal  doubt 
and  indifference. 

pyrnBjapdiiica,/Ar. :  Mod.  Lat    See  japonica. 

1836  the  deep  green  of  whose  verdure  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  scarlet 

{[lories  of  the  pyrus  japonica,  which  gracefully  clustered  round  the  windows  of  the 
ower  chambers :  Lord  Beacohsfibld,  Kit>.  Grey,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  37  (1881X 

pyse :  Anglo-Ind.    See  pice. 

Pythias:  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  Damon  and  Pythias. 

python  (if  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  UM^v,  name  of  the  great 
dragon  of  Delphi  (Pytho),  killed  by  the  Pythian  ApoUa 

1.  Python,  the  dragon  or  hydra  of  Greek  mythology. 

1590  Entering  the  lists,  like  Titan  arm'd  with  Are  t  When  in  the  queachy 
plot  Python  he  slew:  Peele,  Polyhymnia,  Wks.,  p.  571  (1861X  1093  Sun, 

couldst  thou  shine,  and  see  my  love  beset,  J  And  didst  not  dothe  thy  clouds  in  fiery 
coau...As  when  thy  beams,  like  mounted  combatants,  |  Battled  with  Python  in 
the  fallow'd  lays:  —  Edw.  I.,  Wks.,  p.  384/3.  1641  she  is  bred  up  and 

nuzzled  in,  like  a  great  Python;  Milton,  Ck.  Gmt.,  Bk.  11.  Wks.,  VoL  t.  p.  14S 
(1806). 

2.  (perhaps  through  Late  Lat  Pytho)  a  spirit  of  divi- 
nation ;  a  person  possessed  by  such  a  spirit ;  a  ventriloquist 

1803  like  unto  those  spirits  s^eakin^  within  the  bellies  of  possessed  folkes, 
such  as  in  old  time  they  called  Eueastrimithi,  and  Eurydees,  and  be  now  termed 
Pythons:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1337. 

3.  any  large  serpent,  esp.  of  the  family  Pythonidae. 

PTthdnissa,  .r^. :  Late  Lat  ii-.  Late  Gk.  nvAunmra :  a 
priestess  of  the  Pythian  Oracle,  a  Pythoness ;  a  woman  pos- 
sessed by  a  spirit  of  divination ;  a  female  ventriloquist 

1646  Nor  need  we  to  wonder  how  he  contrived  a  voice  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
Serpent,  who  hath  done  the  like  out  of  the  belly  of  a  Pytkanissa,  and  the  trunk 
of  an  Oak :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep. ,  Bk.  v.  ch-  iv.  p.  194  (1686X 

pyxis,  pi.  pyxides,  sb. :  Gk.  irv(tt :  a  box  more  or  less 
cylindrical  in  form,  with  a  lid,  esp.  used  for  the  toilet  by 
women. 


Q.*,  q.,  abbrev,  for  query  or  quaere  (see  (inaere). 

Q.*,  q.,  abbrev.  for  Lat  quadrafts,—'ihe  fourth  part  of  an 
as',  'a  fourth  part',  used  to  denote  'a  farthing'  or  'farthings', 
or  'half  a  farthing',  'half-farthings'.    See  as. 

Q.  B.  D.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  quod  erat  dimonstrandum, 
= 'which  was  to  be  proved'. 

1885  Where  each  one  holds  "  It  seems  to  me"  |  Equivalent  to  Q.  E.  D.  s 
K.XiotsOTi,  At  the  Sign  o/tke  Lyre,  ^-m. 

Q.B.  P.,  abbrev.  for  Late  l.3.t.quoder<tt/aciendum,=''yi\adx 
was  to  be  done'. 

Q.  S.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  gttantum  sufficit,='as  much  as 
is  required'. 

1704  These  you  distil  m  halneo  Maria,  infusing  quintessence  of  poppy  Q.  S., 
together  with  three  pinu  of  Lethe,  to  be  had  from  the  apothecaries:  Swirr, 
TaU  <ifa  Tub,  \  v.  Wks.,  p.  73/1  (1869X 

S.  D. 


Q.  v.,  Q.  T«  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  7«w</wVfe,= 'which  see'. 
When  more  than  one  word  or  reference  is  signified,  a4.T.  (for 
quae  vide)  is  used. 

qasida:  Arab.    See  kaslda. 

qn'allait-il  &ixe  dans  cette  galdre  7,  phr. :  Fr. :  what 
business  had  he  in  that  boat  {i.e.  in  that  place  or  occupation)?. 
See  Molifere,  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  ii.  2. 

1767  Qu'avois-je  ('  had  I ']  h  faire  dans  cette  galore  t  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters, 
VoL  V.  p.  68  (1857X  ~  1845  There  are  indeed  a  (ewgaleras  which  drag  tlieir 
weight  through  miry  ruts  or  over  stony  tracks  of  wild  goatL  but  into  them  no 
man  who  values  his  time  or  his  bones  will  venture.  Qu*aliait-il /aire  A  cette 
galirel  FoRD,  Handbt.  Spain,  Pt-  L  p.  149. 

*41l&,  adv. :  Lat,  ortg^.  'by  which  way' :  as  far  as,  so  far 
as ;  (in  modem  logical  use)  as  being. 

1684  For  even  under  this  depravation  it  (the  wHI]  cannot  choose  evil  fua 
malum  ('evil'l  as  such :  S.  Charhock,  Wks.,  m  Nidiol's  Ser.  Stand,  Divines, 
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Vol.  ni.  p.  911  (i86^  ynt  Though  m  body  corporate,  m)  corporate,  can- 

not make  an  affidavit,  each  individual  that  composes  it  can ;  Claim  o/Roy  RatUi 
dam,  17/1.  18S9— 47  by  which  Haws]  particles  of  inorganic  matter  arc 

soccessively  organised,  and,  tfM)  organised,  become  capable  of  performing  vital 
actions:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  A*  Pkyt.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  ijo/s.  1888  A  tenant  for 

life,  fnA  tenant  for  life,  had. ..an  absolute  and  unfettered  right  to  sell :  Zow 
RtfcrU,  Wkly.  Notes,  p.  9/1. 

quac(c)ha.    See  anagga. 

QuacksalTer  {J.±r.),  sb.:  Eng.  ft.  Du.  kwaksalver:  a 
quack,  a  charlatan.  Hence,  qnacksalye,  vb.,  and  qnack- 
salving,  vbl.  adj. 

1698  so  should  1 1  (Like  one  of  these  penurious  quack-saluera)  |  But  set  the 
bflls  vp,  to  mine  owne  disgrace :  B.  Jonson,  Ev,  Ma*  in  his  Hum.,  it  i,  Wks., 
p.  at  (1616X  1630  most  pernicious  Qwutuahingju^trt  that  ever  the  Earth 
did  bear:  Brkht,  Tr.  Soav/s  Hist.  CouHc.  Trent,  Ep.  Ded.  (i67«X  18M 

I  heare  he  intends  to  remove  to  Wickkam  to  one  AtktHWH,  a  meere  Quacksalver 
that  was  once  Dr.  Lopes  his  man:  Howsll,  Leti..  v.  xx.  p.  24  (1645).  1630 

the  rare  actions  and  humours  of  a  Quacksaluer  or  Mountebanke,  or  to  speake 
more  familiarly,  a  shadow  of  a  skilfull  Chyrurgian;  John  Taylor,  Wks,.  sig. 
a  Hhh  I  t^/i.  1646  SaltimhancMS.  ^lackuUvm.waA  Charlatans,  deceive 
them  in  lower  degrees :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tsttid.  £/.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  9  (1686X 

quadra,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  square  table',  'a  plinth',  'a  small 
plain  moulding':  a  square  frame  or  border,  a  bass-relief  in 
a  square  frame. 

1664  Pil^,  and  their  Qnadra't  or  Tahles  (as  we  yet  see  them  in  ancient 
Altars  and  Monumtnts^  were  employ'd  for  Inscriftions:  Evblvn,  Tr.  Frtari's 
Parall,  Archit.,  &•€,.  p.  131. 

qnadrSgSsiina,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fern,  of  Lat  guadragesimus, 
=: 'fortieth':  Lent;  also,  attrib.  in  phr.  'Quadragesima  Sun- 
day', the  first  Sunday  in  Lent 

1664— S  I  have  always  esteemed  abstinence  i  ianio  beyond  the  fulfilling  of 
periods  and  quadragesimaa:  Evbltn,  Cerrtsf.,  Vol.  til.  p.  151  (187a). 

quadrangle  (z  ^  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  quadrangle :  a  square 
or  oblong  court  surrounded  or  nearly  surrounded  by  build- 
ings. 


1S98  my  choler  being  over-blown  l_With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle : 

;ve: 
by  some  to  t)e  the  fairest  quadrangle  of  any  university  in  Europe:  1 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  318  (i87aX        1797  the  Bisnop's  palace  is  not  unuke  a  college'. 


Shaks.,  If  Hen.  Vl.,  L  3,  156,  1646  the  Schools. ..are  fairly  built  in  quad- 

"VELYN,  Diarjf,\o\.  I.  p.  li»  (i87aX  1684  Trinity  College  is  said 

to  be  the  fairest  quaaran^le  of  any  university  in  Euro^:  Evelyn, 


rangle:  Evelyn,  Diary ^ 
by  some  *-  *—  '*--  '-•" 


with  a  quadrangle  round  which  the  priests  have  their  apartments:  Southey, 
Lett.  dnr.  Restd.  in  S/ain,  p.  43, 

quadrans,  //.  quadrautes,  sb. :  Lat :  the  fourth  part  of  an 
as  (ff.  v.),  a  bronze  Roman  coin  of  the  said  value. 

1680  There  were  some  Sides,  some  Memiades,  |  An  As,  a  Drachma,  a 
Sestertus,  |  Qvadrens,  Sextanes,  Miiuus  (it  appeares)  |  Dtdrachmaes,  and 
Stortulas  and  Denitrts:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  G  3  v^/a. 

quadrennium,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr., Lat  guadr-,-Ho\it-',  and 
a/««Kj,='year' :  a  period  of  four  years. 

quadrifrons,  adj.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Lat  guadri-,=^to\u-',  and 
frons, — '  forehead ', '  face ' :  four-faced. 

164B  in  the  midst  of  these  [conchas]  sunds  a  Janus  quadrifrons;  EvBLVN, 
Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  187  (1672^ 

«quadriga(e),  pi.  quadrigae,  sb.:  Lat:  a  four-horse 
chariot. 

1886  A  noUe  horse's  bead  of  Greek  character  (which  seems  to  have  beloaged 
to  a  quadriga).. .was  found  in  the  ruins:  Athtneeum,  Aug.  39,  p.  269/3. 

^quadrille  (=.  -^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  quadrille. 

1.  a  game  at  cards  played  by  four  persons,  something 
like  ombre  (^.  v.). 

bef.  1736  I  wott'd  playat  quadrille:  Vanbkugh,  youm.  Land.,  n,  Wks., 
\<A.  ti.  p.  199  (1776).  1738  I  am  now  going  to  a  party  of  Qnadrille :  Gibber, 
Vanbrugb's  firm.  Hnsb.,  i.  Wks.,  Vol  u.  p.  ua  (1776).  —  0 1  the  Tramim- 
tone  I  If^  this  were  known  at  half  the  ^«atfri//r-tablcs  in  town,  they  would  lay 
down  their  cards  to  laugh  at  you :  ib.,  p.  ass.  1738  **  Whoever  comes,  I'm 

not  within"—  |  OiuulnTle's  the  word,  and  so  begin:  Swift,  Wks.,  p.  597/1 
(i8<9X  1739  The  Dr.  is  unalterable,  both  in  friendship  and  Quadrille : 

Pope,  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  too  (17J7X  1789  who  won  and  lost  lour  livres 
at  quadrille  last  night:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  24  (1857X  17M 

At  my  return  I  found  them  all  at  commerce,  which  gave  pUuce  to  quadrille,  and 
that  to  whist:  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  5a,  quoted  in 
Southey's  Cam.  pi.  Bk.,  ist  Ser.,  p.  575/1  (1849X  1776  By  dealing  the 

cards  at  quadrille,  how  easy  it  is  to  judge  if  the  party  has  an  ear  t— yonder  gentle- 
man who  comes  towards  our  window,  see  how  he  svnngs  his  arms  in  exact  time : 
J.  Collier^  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  10.  1793  1  think  your  Ladyship  has  got  to  your 
old  game  of  quadrille;  H.  Brooke,  Fool  of  Quttl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  185.  1816  Mrs. 
Bates  was  almost  past  everything  but  tea  and  quadrille:  J.  Austen,  Emma, 
VoL  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  16  (1833X 

2.  a  square  dance  for  four  couples  in  five  distinct  move- 
ments ;  the  music  for  such  a  dance. 

1838  proudlier  prancbg  with  mercurial  skill,  |  Where  Science  marshals  forth 
her  own  quadrille :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  xi.  btx.  1838  the  ability  to  leap 

an  ox-fence  as  much  to  be  attained  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  mazes  of 

auadrille:  Engl,  in  France,  Vol.  11.  p.  a9a  1839  The  comteraatione  and 

le  quadrille  party  gradually  thinned  the  walks:  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Stories  ^ 


QUAERE 

Waterloo,^.  69/1.  1884  For  the  honor  of  the  corps.  Madam,  may  I  have  die 
pleasure  of^danciiig  the  next  quadrille  with  you?  Bahoc,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  166. 
1864  to  see  Mr.  Frederick  Bayham  engaged  in  the  walu  or  the  quadrille  with 
some  of  the  elderly  houris  at  the  ColoneT's  parties :  Thackeray,  Newcomts, 
VoL  I.  ch.  xix.  p.  ao7  (1879X  1878  I  snail  only  dance  in  the  fuaJritUt 

Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  II.  ch.  xL  p.  84. 

quadrimnm,  abbrev.  or  corrupt  for  Lat  quadrfmum 
merum  (Hor.,  Od.,,  I,  9,  7 — 8):  wine  of  four  years  old;  the 
finest  liquor  in  the  house. 

1748  This  quadrimnm  was  excellent  ale  of  his  own  brewing,  of  whidi  he 
told  us  he  had  always  an  amphora  four  years  old  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
friends;  Shollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  x.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  ;i  (i8itX  1890 

Signore  Alessio,  the  oii^imic  of  the  feast,  supplied  them  with  nis  best  quadrimuni : 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ui.  p.  53. 

quadriTlum,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  place  where  four  ways  meet': 
the  ancient  group  of  four  mathematical  sciences — arithmetic, 
music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.     See  tri'Tium. 

1887  He  has  a  lingering  affection  for  Milman's  notioo...tbat  dialectic  farmed 
part  of  the  quadrivium :  AtXemrum,  Feb.  a6,  p.  184/1. 

*qnadnmiaiia,  sb.  pi.:  Late  Lat,  'the  four-handed' 
(animals) :  a  name  for  all  apes,  monkeys,  and  allied  genera 
of  animals. 

qnadmpSs,  //.  quadrupedSs,  sb.:  Lat:  a  four-footed 
creature,  a  quadruped. 

1706  Here_  ate  yet  three  or  four  sorts  of  small  Qradmiedes:  Tr.  Bvsman't 
Guinea,  het.  xW.  ^  2S2.  1769  Amcmg  the  species  of  land  animals  quadni- 

pedes  demand  a  primary  consideration:  E.  Bancroft,  Ess.  Nat.  HisL  GuianM^ 
p.  118. 

quadmpla,  sb.:  Late  Lat.:  short  for  guadrupla  ratio, 
—'fourfold  proportion',  the  name  of  a  kind  of  time  in  old 
music. 

1696  The  third  by  Cannons  set  to  songs,  as  it  iocreaseth  in  Dnpta,  Tripla, 
Quadru^la.iLC  or  a  Driefe  by  a  large,  or  a  Sembriefe  by  a  long :  Pathway  ta 
Mms.,  tig.  0  ii  r".  1697  although  there  be  na proportton  so  hardt  tut  might 
be  made  in  Musicke.  but  tks  hardneue  of  singing  them,  hath  casaed  them  to  be 
left  out,  and  therefore  there  be  but  fine  in  most  common  vse  with  vs:  Dupla, 
Tripla,  Quadrupla,  SesquiaJtertti  and  Sesquitertia:  Th.  Morley,  bfus.,  p.  tj. 
—  Quadrupla  is  a  proportion  deminisbing  the  value  of  the  notes  to  the  qtiaiter  of 
that  which  they  were  before:  sb.,  p.  31. 

quadruple  (j.  —  —),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  gttadruple :  fourfold. 

bef.  1600  A  law,  that  to  bridle  thefk  doth  punish  thieves  with  a  quadruple 
restitution,  hath  an  end  which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  world  itself  cootinu^: 
Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity.    (L.]  1611  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  foure  double, 

foure-fokl,  foure  times  as  much:  Cotgr. 

quadruple  {J.  _  — },  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  quadrupler:  to  mid- 
tiply  by  foiir,  to  increase  fourfold,  to  make  four  times  as 
much  or  many;  to  become  fourfold. 

1611  Vet  we  all,  all  losse  thou  sufferst  thus,  |  Will  treble;  quadruple  in 
gaine :  Chapman,  Tr.  Homtr's  //.,  i.    [R.] 

quae  cum  ita  siiit,^Ar. :.Lat:  and  since  this  is  so,  and 
since  the  case  stands  thus. 

1839  exhorting  them  with  a  solemn  quee  cum  ita  sint,  to  seek  the  favor  of 
this  blessed  Potentate:  CkrisHan  Spectator,  VoL  l  p.  loa. 

quaedam,  Lat  pi.  quaedam,  sb. :  fem.  of  Lat  guldam :  a 
certain  female,  an  unknown  female.    See  quldam. 

bef.  1670  wanton  Queedams  in  those  days  came  to  that  excess,  that  they 
delighted  altogether  in  the  Garb,  and  HaDit...of  Men :  J.  Hackbt,  A6p. 
Williams,  PL  I.  41,  p.  35  (1693X  -~  settles  in  Bugden'TAonst  for  thive 
Summers,  with  a  Seretglia  wQuttdam :  ib.,  PL  11.  laa,  p.  ia8. 


*quaere,  Lat.;  qnSre,  Late  Lat.:  ind pers.  sing,  imperat. 
of  Lat  quaerere,=* to  ask',  'to  seek'.    Anglicised  as  query 

{IL-). 

1.  (a  memorandum  or  note  placed  against  a  question, 
doubt,  or  dilemma)  make  inquiry,  look  into  (this  point).  Cfl 
the  use  of  nota  (g.  v.).  Abbrev.  to  q.,  qu.,  qy.,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  note  of  interrogation-^. 

1686  Quere  the  dyuersite :  Tr.  Littleton's  Nat.  Brev.,  fol  18  n*.  1648  But 
qu*re  whether  his  highnes  may  bee  brought  in  possession  in  those  cases  fay  a 
dayme  or  not:  Staunford,  Kinges  Prerog.,  fol.  54  r»(i567X  1631  Quere, 

if  the  Infant  in  such  case  bee  but  out  of  the  ag  of  14.  yeares ;  Tr.  PerkssssTProf. 
Bookt,  ch.  L  I  15,  p.  3  (i64aX  1601  Quere  (for  I  find  it  obscure)  whether, 

&c:  Relif.  Wotton.,  p.  i33(i<S4X 

2.  sb.:  a  question,  an  tnouiry,  a  matter  for  investigation; 
a  doubt ;  a  matter  for  consiaeration. 

abt.  1890  So  doaed  he  hys  mouth  fro  vch  query,  |  Quen  luet  hym  itined 
in  Ihenisalem :  AUit.  Poems,  p.  as  (Morris,  tB64X  1689  Thy  bad  doth 

passe  by  probat,  but  a  Quere  is  for  me:  W.  Warner,  Albion's  England 
1619  It  may  be  a  Queers,  >Vhether  our  Churches,  dedicated  to  Saints,  had  not 
this  originall  of  their /^^oMIxsM^Cjionr'l-a&t:  Purchas,  Micrtcosmus,  ch.  xxxv. 
p.  336.  1636  This  Ophirian  voiage  which  brought  the  riches  of  the  East  to 
Esion  Geber,  occasioneth  a  queers  of  the  voiages  of  Spices:  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  L  p.  4a.  1639  quaeres  and  doubts:  Howell,  Lett.,  v.  xxL 

p.  as  (164SX  16SS  That  is  a  Quart  of  another  time.  Sister;  B.  Jonson, 
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Mmgn.  Ladf,  v.  lo,  Wk*,,  p.  6i  (1640).  1640  Nor  Krapulous  thoughUg^nor 

doubtfuU  quere*  out  to  cut:  H.  Mors,  PhU.  Pe.,  11.  84,  p.  36(1647).  —  With 
learned  qiuwre  each  other  here  they  greet :  —  Psyck.^  i.  I  10,  p.  75.  16M  It 
is  affiumrnot  easily  satisfied,  whether  Man  doth  (aster  Lou,  ortttk  Himselfe: 
R.  WHITLOCK,  ZootffmiotV^  357.  1660  to  be  added  to  more  queries  concern* 
ing  divers  natural  things:  Evslyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  365  (187s).  1664  Their 
Doubts  being  propounded  he  resolved  their  Qwtrt's:  J.  worthington.  Lift, 
hi  Jos.  Mede  s  Wit.,  p.  viL  1674  The  same  qusere  may  be  made  or  great 
GamutUn:  Cornel.  Gamitttr,  ^  3.  1676  come  for  vour  Letters  and  Queries 
which  yon  are  to  send  thither :  Shadwsll,  Kirfiuuo,  iu.  p.  44.  1678  In  the 
Next  Place,  the  Atheists  dispute  fxirther  by  propoundiBg  Several  bold  Qiueries, 
which  they  conceive  unanswerable:  Cudworth,  IhUU.  Sytt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  li.  p.  81. 
bef.  1683  I  return  the  following  Answen  to  your  Queries  which  were  these:  Sir 
Tm.  Brown,  Tmcts,  iv.  p.  33  (1686X  1664  the  quxre  may  be :  Whether 

it  is  lawful  to  make  use  of  any  sort  of  herbs... to  preserve  from  witchcrafU; 
I.  Mather,  Rtmark.  Prm.,  p.  i76(iBs6X  1709  Whether  he  will  have  the 
like  Success  with  the  new  Emfrtu  is  yet  a  qiurrt\  Mrs.  Mahley,  New  Atal., 
Vol.  II.  p.  154  (and  Ed.).  1770  we  would  gladly  give  an  answer  to  such 

queries  but  we  searched  for  the  site... to  little  purpose:  R.  Chandlbr,  Tmv. 
Asia  Miner,  p.  133.  1869  Katie.. .let  my  query  pass  |  Undaim'd,  in  flushing 
silence:  Tbnnvson,  Sfvti,  Wks.,  VoL  III.  p.  73  (18S6X 

qnaeritnin,  .r^.:  neut.  of  Lat.  guaesftus,  pass.  part,  of 
fuaerere,=''to  seek',  'to  ask':  the  result  of  an  investigation, 
the  conchision  of  an  argument,  something  discovered  or 
demonstrated. 

1843  In  demonstrating  an  algebraical  theorem,  or  in  resolving  an  equation, 
we  travel  from  the  datum  to  the  ftuttitum  by  pure  ratiocination :  J.  S.  Mill., 
System  tr/'Loeic,  Vol.  n.  p.  147  (1856)1  1883  We  take  without  thought  as  a 

datum  what  they  hunted  as  a  qmttHtmt :  Scitnct  Cycl. ,  Vol.  11.  p.  143/2. 

qnaestio  vexata,  pi.  dnaestiOnes  vex&tae,  phr. :  Late 
Lat. :  a  vexed  question,  a  point  in  course  of  discussion,  an 
unsolved  problem. 

1809  as  if  this  were  not  one  of  ftbtmutttionn  vexattt  of  modem  history : 
£i/m.  ^n>.,  Vol.  14,  p.  184.  1826  the;a«n/wivjra/aof  the  Egyptian 

Hieroglyphics  would  probably  have  been  resolved  half  a  century  earlier :  ib.. 
Vol.  45,  p.  107.  1838    In  the  ffifA/A  lecture,  the  ^stfr/ft^tvjro/a  of  verbal 

inspiration  is  considered:  UniUd  Stctuion  Mag,,-^.  154. 

*(liiaestor,  Lat ;  qntetor.  Late  Lat :  sb. :  in  Ancient 
Rome,  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  the  charge  of  public 
finances  (the  number  being  originally  two,  but  eventually 
twenty) ;  a  treasurer. 

1046  which  [money]  was  gathered  bie  the  busshops  questor:  Tr,  Potydort 
VtrriTs  Eng,  Hist.,  VoL  1.  p.  183  (1846X  bef.  ISOO  And  yet  ye  be  questors,  | 
Andhoorders  vppe  of  testers:  Quoted  in  J.  Skeltoo's  Wks.,  Vol  ti.  p.  417  (Dyce, 
1843)        1579  being  chosen  Quaestor  (to  say  treasurer):  North,  Tr.  Plntarch, 


p.  465  (i6isX         1600  two  Questors  or  Treasurers  of  the  dttie :  Holland,  Tr. 
£<i9',  Bk.iv.a  166.       1631  treasure  ~  ~ 

Anat.  MtL,  To  Reader,  p.  89  (iSarX 


Lhiy,  Bk.  IV.  a  166.       1631  treasurers,  aediles,  quaestors,  overseers :  R.  Burton, 
-   -  .    V  j^jj  ■■mMn  Aristkles  was  created 


Quaestor,  or  high  Treasurer  of  Athens,  he  (iurly  laid  before  the  Athenians  what 
immense  sums  the  publick  bad  been  robb'd  of  by  their  former  Treasurers:  E.  W. 
Montagu,  Anc,  K«p.,  p.  148.  1880  Cicero.. .procures  him  an  appointment 

as  aide.de-camp  to  Manilius,  quaestor  of  Western  Sicily:  Athtnaum,  Nov.  14, 
p.  635/3. 

qiugga,  qiiac(c)ha,  sb. :  an  African  quadruped  of  the  horse 
family,  related  to  the  sebra  {q.  v^. 

1797  QUACHA,  or  quagga:  Encyc.  Brit.  1811  These  are,  in  fact,  a 

different  genus,  of  the  same  tribe ;  but  their  exteriour  construction,  size,  colour, 
properties,  and  a  variety  of  other  distinctive  marks,  constitute  them  as  perfectly 
aifierent  a  race,  as  is  the  Zebia  from  the  Quagga;  the  Hone  from  the  Ass: 
W.  Walton,  PennHoM  Sktef,  p.  134.  1846the  hippopotamus,  the  giraffe, 

the  bos  caffer — as  large  as  a  full.gTown  bull,  and  the  elan — but  little  less,  two 
zebias,  and  the  quaccba,  two  gnus,  and  several  antelopes :  C  Darwin,  youm. 
Btagle,  ch.  V.  p  86. 

qnai,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  quay,  a  wharf. 

1863  the  oommissionets  on  the  ffMoi  before  the  C^istom-house:  Thackeray, 
PMilif,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xviii.  p.  323  (18S7). 

qnaigh,  qiudcli,  sb. :  Gael  cuach :  a  drinking-vessel. 

1831  She  filled  a  small  wooden  quaigh  from  an  earthen  pitcher:  Scott, 
PinUt,  vi.  (C.)  1844  a  quaigh  of  toddy :  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  dmingsiy, 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  XL  p.  331  (1881) 

quile,  sb. :  neut  of  Lat  gud/is,^'o{  what  kind',  'of  some 
kind':  a  quality  regarded  as  an  object  of  thought 

1681 — 1703  the  proof  hereof  will  not  be  full  and  complete  until  the  demonstm* 
tion  of  the  auale,  or  of  what  b  the  particular  form  or  boundary  and  extent. ..of... 
the  elders'  jurisdiction :  Th.  Goodwin,  ffMr.,  in  NicboTs  Str.  Statid.  Diviius, 
Vol.  XI.  p.  113(1865)1 

qn&lia  ab  iiicei)to,/iir. :  Lat :  as  from  the  beginning. 

1813  If  he  ^oes  on  qwUis  ab  incefto,  I  know  few  men  who  will  deserve  more 
piaise:  Bvron,  m  Moore's  Life,  p.  348  (1875X 

qnSlis  rez,  t&lis  gte^pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  as  is  the  king,  so 
is  his  people. 

1633  The  vices  of  princes  infect  the  people,  that  quatia  rex,  talis  rrex : 
T.  Adams,  Cam.  1  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  Vol.  u.  p.  3>5/>  ('860.  1604—6 

Ostatis  rex,  talis  grex :  the  sheep  will  folkiw  the  shepherd :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old 
Test.,  Vol.  III.  p.  633/a  (i8«8X 

qualivre,  qualliver:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  calibre. 
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quantum  of  the  mhrmities,  botb  of  body  and  nund:  H.  OROOKE,  foot  0/  vmu 
Vol.  IL  p.  83.  1806  the  exact  quantum  of  damage  which  productive  industr 
must  sustain:  Edim.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  p.  307.  1836  a  rough  estimate...or  ih 

probable  quantum  of  business,  of  which  these  couru  have  exclusive  jurisdictioe 


'Vqnamdin  se  bene  gesserit,  phr. :  Lat :  so  long  as  he 
behaves  himself,  during  good  conduct. 

1778  Justice  Archer  was  made  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  quamdiu  ten* 
gnterit:  J.  Adams,  Ifks.,  Vol.  iiL  p.  534(iBsiX 

quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus:  Lat  See 
aliqnando  bonna,  &c. 

quandreen.    See  candareen. 

qoandros,  sb.    See  quotation. 

bef.  1683  A  noble  Quandras  or  Stone  taken  out  of  a  Vulture's  Head:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Ttuets,  xiii.  p.  loa  (1686X 

*quantnin,  sb. :  neut.  of  Lat  guan/us,='}iovr  much',>'how 
many',  'how  great'. 

1.  a  quantity,  an  amount ;  an  object  which  has  quantity. 

1067  some  also  of  them  there  be  which  write  that  the  bod;r  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  is  fuantum,  that  is  to  say,  hath  bis  perfect  quantity  in  the  Sacrament : 
Jewel^  A/oI.  a-  De/.jWa. ,  p.  61 1  (1848).  1619  the  true  Quantum,  the 

true  poue  and  ^rice :  Purchas,  Microcasmus,  ch.  xxxiL  p.  303.  1640  Each 

fnantum's  infinite,  straight  will  be  said :  H.  More,  Psych.,  u  it  55,  p.  93  (1647). 
763    for  in  that  case  the  point  of  honor  turns  upon  the  quantum:  Lord 
Chbstbrpibld,  in  World,  No.  49,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  14$  (1777)  1773 

The  fiwrf... determines,  adariitnum,  the  fuantum  of  the  punishment:  Junius, 
Letters,  Pref.,  p.  9  (1837X  1787  the  quantum  of  real  virtue  remaining  will  be 
reduced  almost  to  nothmg:  P.  Bbckpord,  Lett.fr.  Ital.,  Vol.  I.  p.  103  (iSosX 
1790  A  certain  quantum  of  power  must  always  exist  in  the  community:  Burke, 
Rev.  in  France,  p.  310  (3rd  Ed.X  1793  Mr.  Snarle  had  now  acquired  such  a 
quantum  of  the  infirmities,  both  of  body  and  mind :  H.  Brooke,  Fool  0/  Qual., 
*  •  -  •  ...  ......  -]„,^ 

of  the 

jurisdictioa: 

'Congress'.  DekaUs,  Vol.  11.  PL  L  p.  933-  1886  the  quantum  of  time  during 

which  it  is  excited:  Baldwin,  Tr.  Siiofs  Germ.  Ptftk.,  ch.  ii.  p.  38.  1889 
It  is  implied  that  the  question  of  number  or  quantity  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
enactment,  whereas  the  text  of  the  section  merely  says  "other"  harm,  without 
any  hint  whatever  as  to  the  quantum:  Athtnttum,  Aug.  3,  p.  154/3. 

2.  short  for  qnantma  snfficdt  (7.  v.). 

1693  so  they  had  every  one  his  cup,  every  one  his  quantum  or  portion :  Th. 
(lOODWiK,  Wis.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Dtvints,  Vol.  v.  p.  333  (1863X  1700 
then  every  one  comes  for  his  Quantum  ot  Brandy,  which  is  about  a  quartern  of 
our  measure:  S.  L.,  Tr.  Fryte's  foy.  E.  Indies,  ch.  L  p.  9.  _  1733  every  man 
is  born  with  bis  quantum  [of  friendship),  and  he  cannot  give  to  one  without 
robbing  another :  SwiPT,  in  Pope's  Letters,  ji.  339  (1737).  1760  The  Differ. 

ence  at  a  Quantum  is  merely  accidental :  (Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  &•  Equity, 
p.  307.  1761  there  is  but  a  certain  quantum  stored  up  for  us  all,  for  the  use 

and  behoof  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind:  Sterne,  Trist.  Shand.,  111.  xx.  Wks., 

e.  138  (1839).  1806  The  yerk,  or  throe,  in  the  throat,  that  follows  your  last 

umper  of  port,  when  you  have  already  exceeded  your  quantum :  Berespord, 
Miseries,  Vol.  I.  p.  197  (5th  Ed.X 

quantnin  merni^  phr. :  Late  Lat :  Leg. :  'as  much  as  one 
has  deserved',  a  fair  remuneration  for  services  rendered 
without  previous  agreement  as  to  their  value. 

1691  what  she  has  I  gave  her  as  a  quantum  meruit  for  her  Love :  D'Urpbv, 
Love /or  Money,  i.  p.  3.  1760  this  is  a  Reason  also  why  a  quantum  meruit 
will  lie  In  this  Case:  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  &•  Equity,  p.  53.  1836  his 

purpose  in  obtaining  these  details  was  only  to  show  what  the  lawyers  call  a 
quantum  meruit:  Congress.  Deintes,  Vol.  IL  PL  L  p.  1339. 

qnantnin  mtit&tns  ab  illo  (Hectore), /Ar. :  Lat:  how 
changed  from  him  I  had  known  (as  Hector).  See  Virg., 
Aen.,  2,  274. 

1631  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel',  Pt.  i,  Sec.  i,  Mem.  i.  Subs,  i,  Vol.  i.  p.  a 
(1837X 

'  *qnaiitiim  suiBeit,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  'as  much  as  is 
enough',  a  requisite  amount,  a  prescribed  amount,  a  regular 
sdlowance.    Abbrev.  to  quantum  suff.,  quant,  suff.,  q.  s., 

Q-S. 

1699  we  lead  sedentary  lives,  feed  heartily,  drink  quantum  ttffficit,  but  sleep 
immoderately:  Honour  o/Gout,  in  Harl.  Misc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  45  (1809X  1700 

Take  of  fair  clear  water  quantum  sufficit :  Lord  Chesterpibld,  in  World, 
No.  146,  Misc  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  303  (1777X  1789  ShouM  he  hesitate,  I  can 

desire  Darrell  to  sell  quantum  sufficit  of  my  short  annuities  :  Gibbon,  Life  Cs* 
Zrr/.,  p.  118(1869).  1804  we  recommend  to  collect,  with  due  speed,  quantum 
sufficit  of  newspapers  :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  3,  p.  488.  1807    While,  with 

numbers  though  roush,  |  Yet  with  rage  quantum  suff. :  Bexesporo,  Miseries, 
Vol.  II.  p.  338  (5th  Ed.)  1814  a  plentiful  application  of  spring  water,  with  a 

quantum  sufficit  of  soap :  Scott,  Waverley.p.  91.  1826  he  now  had  his 

quantum  sufficit  of  a  seafaring  life:  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin,  ch.  i.  p.  15.  1840 
One  glance  was  enough  C^m^etely  *  Quant,  suff.'  |  As  the  doctors  write  down 
when  they  send  you  their  '  stuff" :  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  33  (1865X 

qnantnm  valea1h/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  'as  much  as  it  may  be 
worth',  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  with  due  regard  to  limita- 
tions and  qualifications. 

1883  The  argument  is  sound,  quantum  valeat:  XIX  Cent.,  Aug.,  p.  317. 
1888  From  the  evidence,  quantum  valeat,  of  the  formal  perambulations  of  the 
forest,  tile  aggressions  of  the  Crown  did  not  begin  till  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  II. :  AtAemtum,  Mar.  10,  p.  303/3. 
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QUARANTINE 


'^qnaiantine  (J.:LSi.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  quarantina:  a 
period  of  forty  days  during  which  a  ship  is  qetained  outside 
a  port  if  there  be  any  fear  of  disease  oeing  communicated 
therefrom ;  a  period  of  such  detention  of  any  length ;  iso- 
lation with  a  view  to  checking  the  spread  of  infectious  or 
contagious  disease. 

170A  there  they  are  to  perform  theur  QuarranthUy  i.e.  to  stay  forty  Days, 
after  which  every  Man  of  them  is  search^  by  the  Piytieian:  J.  Pitts,  Ace. 
M^kam,,  p.  177.  ^1776   our  captain...aedared  he  must  perform  a  long 

quarantine  at  zante  if  his  return  were  delayed ;  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Grteett 
p.  197.  1845  The  quarantine  regulations.. .are  severe:  Foiti>,/r<si«><iM. 

Sfain,  Pt.  I.  p.  34a. 

*<lii&re  impedit,/}Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'why  does  he  hinder', 
name'  of  a  writ  issued  on  behalf  of  one  who  claims  the  pre- 
sentation to  a  benefice. 

1498—9  or  els  to  say  a  fuart  tmfttKt  at  the  common  law:  Plumtlen 
Corre^.t^  p.  133  (Camd.  Soc.,  1837X  1686  he  which  hath  ryght  batn  nat 

mouea  his  accyon  of  Quare  iropedit :  Tr.  LittUton's  Nai*  Brev,,  fol.  36  v'. 
1648  wherefore  being  driuen  to  his  accion  if  bis  highnes  bringe  his  Quare  im- 
^edit  or  accion  of  Irespas,  the  defendant  may  trauerse  the  office  with  him  in  the 


said  actions  keping  still  his  possession:  Staukford,  Kingts  Prtrog.^  fol.  54  v^ 
(r567X  bef.  1670  Advousons,  Presentations,  Quare>inipedits,  ^c.  all  pleaded 
m   WettnttHtter^hali,  things  never  heard  of  in   the   King's  dwelling   Court: 


J.  Hackbt,  y4*>.  Williams,  Pt.  II.  78,  p.  79  (1603).  1676  But  I'll  come 

upon  him  with  a  Quart  imfedit,  and  a  good  lusty  cup  of  Revenge  to  boot: 
Shadweix,  Virtuoso,  ii.  p.  23.  1706  to  decline  the  doing  this,  and  yet  avoid 
the  actions  of  guarr  imfidii,  that  they  would  be  liable  to,  if  they  did  not  admit 
the  clerks  presented  to  them :  Burket,  Hist.  Ovm  Time,  Vol.  iv.  Bk.  v.  p.  is 
(1833).  1760  This  is  a  Quart  impedit,  the  Count  sets  forth  that  the  Vicarage 
iSBlaxUy...'a  presenutive :  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Lam  &•  Equiijt,  p.  67. 

quart  d'^cn,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  quarter-crown,  an  old  French 
silver  coin.    Anglicised  as  caraecu{e).    See  tol. 

1601  Sir,  for  a  quart  dVcu  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  the  in- 
heritance of  it :  Shaks.,  ^//'t  ^«//,  iv.  3,  3ir.  1617  The  sUuer  peece  called 
Quart  d'tscu,  ^at  is,  the  fourth  part  of  a  crowne,  is  of  the  standanl  of  eleuen 
ounces,  and  is  six  pouiy  weight  foure  gniines,  and  is  worth  two  VtHice  Lires,  or 
eighteene  pence  sterling  English :  F.  Morvson,  I  tin. ,  Pt.  i.  p.  394.  1646  there 
hardly  comes  into  the  Kings  Coffers  deer  a  Quardtcu  in  every  Cnmme :  Howell, 
Lewu  Xlil,,  p.  74. 

quarte:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  cnarto. 

*(ltuurtett«,  anartet  {±  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  quarUtto. 

1.  a  musical  composition  consisting  of  four  solo  parts 
(vocal  or  instrumental). 

2.  a  set  of  four  performers  of  a  musical  composition  in 
four  parts. 

20.    a  party  or  set  of  four  individuals. 

1878  The  quartette  of  gentlemen  met  on  the  terrace :  Gbo.  Eliot,  Dan. 
Dermda,  Bk.  n.  ch.  xv.  p.  118. 

3.  a  stanza  of  four  lines, 
^anartetto,  sb. :  It :  a  quartette. 

1819  the  quartetto  we  had  left  in  his  anti-room  consisted  of  a  poet,  a  loene- 
painter,  a  musical  composer  and  a  ballet-master:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  VoL  111. 
cb.  xiv.  p.  363  (1830X 

qnartier,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  quarter,  a  district  (of  a  city  or  town). 

1838  I  love  that  quariitrt—V  ever  I  go  to  Paris  anin  I  shall  reside  there : 
Lord  Lytton,  PtUuun,  ch.  xxiii.  p,  63  (1859).  IMl  they  proceeded  &x>m 

the  fwrrlMr  through  wluch  my  route  lay:  IIadv  Blessihgton,  idltrinFratut, 
VoL  11.  p.  104.  . 

anartier  gdndral,  pkr. :  Fr. :  Mi/. :  head-quarters. 

1823  He  did  nothing  at  bis  fuartierg^nHiaitiMUM  on  a  sofa:  Sdin.  Rev., 
Vol  37,  p.  177. 

qnartillo,  .r^. :  Sp. :  a  quarter  of  a  real  (^.  v.). 

17B6  the  sum  will  be  three  thousand  three  hundred  quartillos :  the  three 
thousand  quartillos  make  fifteen  hundred  half  rials,  which  are  equiU  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  rials,  and  the  other  three  hundred  quartillos  make  one  hundred 
and  fifty  half  rials:  Smollett,  Tr.  Dm  Quix.,  PL  III.  Bk.  iv.  ch.  jdz.  in 
Ballantyne's  Nov.  Lib.,  VoL  in.  p.  713/r  (iSsiX 

*qaaito,  adj.  neut.  abl.,  also  used  in  Eng.  as  sb. :  Lat, 
'fourth':  of  books,  having  four  leaves  to  the  sheet;  the  size 
of  a  book  printed  on  sheets  folded  into  four  leaves ;  a  book 
or  volume  of  this  size.  See  folio,  octavo.  Abbreviated  to 
'4to.' 

1618  Suarei,  the  Jesuit,  hath  newly  set  forth  a  great  book  in  quarto  at 
Coimbra:  T.  Lokkin,  in  Court  &•  Ttnus  0/  yat.  A,  VoL  up.  368  (1848X 
1614  Our  lives  shorten,  as  if  the  hook  of  our  days  were  by  God's  knife  of 
judgment  cut  less,  and  brought  (rom/olia  as  in  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  to 
quarto  in  the  fathers  after  the  flood:  T.  Adams,  iVkt.,  Nicbol's  Ed.,  VoL  L 
p.  339  (1867X  1680  Octavo,  Quarto,  Folio,  or  sixteene :  John  'Taylor, 

Wis.,  ng.  3  Ggg  I  f/s.  beL  1668   That  when  I  dye,  where  others  go 

before  1  In  whimng  venial  Streams,  and  Quarto  Pages,  |  My  Floods  may  rise  m 
Folio,  sink  all  Ages :  J.  Cleveland.  iVks.,  p.  348  (1687).  1664  a  Book  of 

his  in  Quarto:  J.  Worthington,  Lt/t,  in  Jos.  Mede's  »^kt.,  p.  vi.  1769  The 
form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes  upon  the  mind :  Junius,  Letttrs,  No.  xx. 
p.  86  (i83».      bef.  1783  Or,  if  to  see  the  name  of  idle  self,  |  Stamp'd  on  the  well- 


QUATTRINO 

bound  quarte,  grace  the  shelf:  CowFES,  Taile  Tali,  Poems,  VoL  I.  p.  at  (>tgl)i 
1816  She  was...transcribiiig...riddles...into  a  thin  quarto  of  hot-peosed  paper; 
J.  Austen,  Emma,  VoL  l  ch.  ix.  p.  61  (1833). 

*4iiartz,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  QMarz :  native  silica ;  rock- 
crystal;  name  given  to  various  rocks  containing  natiTc 
siUca. 

1796  On  one  side,  the  lowest  stratiim  was  a  whitish-grey  qnaitx,  that  «m 
greasy  to  the  toudi :  Tr.  Thunbtri^s  C.  of  Good  Hope,  Pinkertoo.  VoL  tn. 
p.  33  (1814).  1838  This  hill  was  of  granite. ..intersected  by  veins  of  qnani: 

Six  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyart,  ch.  ix.  p.  131.  *1878  The  precious  metal  wasci- 

tracted  from  the  rose-coloured  schut  veining  the  quartx;  Timet,  May  to.    (SlI 

'^(liiaBi,  adv. :  Lat :  as  if,  as  it  were ;  used  in  Eng.  as  a 
qualifying  prefix — sometimes  connected  by  a  hyphen  with 
the  word  qualified — to  indicate  that  the  quality  or  condition 
specified  is  more  apparent  than  real  or  is  only  partially 
attributed.  In  etymological  explanations  quasi  means  'as 
much  as  to  say'. 

1486  the  tome  quasi  put  to  therthe :  Caxton,  Cihst.  Grett,  p.  i^  (lOil 
1688  Master  Parson,  quasi  pers-on.  An  if  one  should  be  |»erced,  which  is  ibc 
one!  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3,  85.  1600   Breedies,  quasi  beare-ridbei: 

B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rev.,ri.  3,  Wks.,  p.  335  (161S).  1610  a  great  Hebnidia 
sayth  they  were  called  Hebrewes,  quasi  truoeUtrs,  for  so  the  word  intcads: 
J.  Ubalev,  St.  Augustine,  City  o/God,  p.  577.  1613  an  ancient  cooi|ain 

ofChristiaiu,calledNostranes,^waxt  Nazaritans:  W.  Biddulph, inT.  Lavemler'i 
Travtls  of  Four  Engliskmen,  p.  65.  1643  An  Empyreal  Heaven,  a  quad 

vacuity:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Rtlii.  Med.,  |  xlix.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  399  (B<din,  \%^ 
1663  Here  are  quasi  horses,  quasi  crowns  of  gold:  Brooks,  tVks.,  Nicluri 
Ed.,  VoLlv.  p.  i85(i867X  1681—1708  his  ononis  but  to  allay  and  qualify  oei 
apprehensions;  Th.  Goodwin,  iVks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines.  VoL  vm, 
p.  xoi  (1864).  1693   Men  come  quasi  armed  in  a  coat  of  mail  that  the  svord 

of  the  word  will  not  enter :  Vf  atsoh.  Body  of  Div.,  p.  114(1838).  1811  An 

American  ship,  quasi  American,  is  entitled,  upon  proof,  to  inunediate  restitunoc : 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  x8,  p.  317.  1816  why  persons  holding  such  quasi  sinecoret 
should  not  be  excluded  m>m  the  House  of  Commons :  i6.,  VoL  36,  p.  373.  1S80 
The  late  Mufti  could  not  bring  himself  to  compel  his  brother  lawyers  to  doff  the 
honors  of  their  quasi-vn^ :  iS.,  Vol.  50,  p.  48^.  1868  A  dull  preacher  might 

be  conceived... to  lapse  into  a  state  of  quasi  heathenism,  simply  for  want  of  re. 
ligious  instruction :  O.  W.  Holmes,  Autoc.  Brtakf.  TaUe,  ch.  iL  p.  39  (iKaJi 
1866  A  coimection  with  the  Earls  of  Wilbraham  (tntasi  wild  boar  ham)  might  be 
made  out :  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglow  Paftrs,  PoeL  Wks.,  p.  181/3  (t88o).  UM 
The  construction  of  a  coherent  theory  of  ghosts  is  a  t^cal  instance  of  a  bdicf 
in  a  quasi-human  spirit  world:  F.  Harrison,  in  XIX Cent.,  No.  85,  p.  49S. 

*(iuas8,  quash,  sb. :  Russ.  kvass:  a  kind  of  beer  made  in 
Russia  from  rye-bread. 

Meadie  Obarae  and  Meade  Cfaerunlc,  I  An( 

Pimtyco,  quoted  in  B,  Jonson's  IVks.,  Vol.  vti.  p.  341  (Oifford,  1816)  1661 

Their  ordinary  drink  is  a  sort  of  small  Beer  which  they  call  Quae,  or  Hydroaid : 

^.  Davies,  Amiassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  in.  p.  65  (1669).  1810  Voo  will  find 

im  throughout  the  day...eating  raw  turnips,  and  drinking  Quass:  Quarteriy 
Rev.,  VoL  nr.  p.  115. 

*(iuassia)  sb.  -.  Mod.  Lat :  the  bitter  wood  of  the  Qftassia 
amara  of  Surinam,  of  Picraena  excelsa,  and  of  other  kindred 
trees  of  the  Nat.  Order  Simarubaceae;  also,  attrib. 

1846  laige  quantities  of  Quassia  were  exported  30  or  30  years  since...  Quassia 
wood  is  in  fact  no  longer  used  even  in  that  colony  as  a  medidne :  J.  Lindlct, 
Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  476. 

qn&teniis,  adv. :  Lat :  as  far  as.    See  qua. 

1663  it  seems  better  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  an  innate  power  cf  the  seal 
that  is  fitted  and  fashioned  for  the  receiving  of  spirituals,  quatenus  snritixal^ 
then  to  flie  to  I  know  not  what  connate  Species'.  N.  Culverwkl,  Light  ef 
Nature,  ch.  xL  p.  9s.  1664  A  broken  Oath  is,  quatenus  Oath,  |  As  sound 

t'all  purposes  of  Troath:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  n.  Cant.  iL  p.  87. 

quatorsain  {j.  z. il,  qu-  as  k-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  qua- 
torsaine,  =  'the  number  fourteen':  a  stanza  or  a  poem  of 
fourteen  lines. 

1683  Who  skald  the  skies  in  lo<^  Quatanain:  G.  Bucks,  b  T.  Watson's 
Pass.  Cent.,  p.  33  (1B70).  1603  for  in  Quatortens  me  thinks  the  Poet  handles 
his  subiect  as  tyrannically  as  Procrustes  the  thiefe  his  prisoners :  T.  Campion, 
Eng.  Poes.,  in  Haslewood's  En^.  PoeU  Of  Poesy,  VoL  II.  p.  166  (1815).  188S 
Modem  sonneteers.. .reckon  their  qnaterrains  by  hundreds :  Sai.  Rev.,  VoL  56, 
p.  «5»/i. 

qnatorze,  sb. :  Fr.,  'fourteen':  four  kings,  queens,  knaves, 
or  tens,  in  a  hand  at  piquet ;  so  called  because  Uie  hand 
which  holds  the  highest  four,  scores  fourteen  points. 

qnattrino,  .r^. :  It :  name  of  sundry  small  Italian  coins 
worth  about  a  farthing  English.  Anglicised  as  kateryn, 
quatrine. 

1647—8  in  bras  they  haue  kateryns,  and  byokes,  and  denares:  Booxde, 
Introduction,  ch,  xxiiL  p.  179  (X870X  1666  It  is  scorched  with  diynease  lor 

ladce  of  water,  and  therefore  the  water  is  there  growne  to  such  price,  that  yoa 
cannot  for  twelue  pence  buy  as  will  satisfie  your  thirst  for  foure  Quamni :  R.  Edo, 
in  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1488  (1635)1  1693  In  die  Courtb 

hetnde,  the  yulios  of  Bohgnia  are  aisvalued  two  quairini:  Reli^.  Wotiam.^ 
p.  65^  ('^5);  1617  F  rom  hence  we  hired  a  boat  for  foure  bohna  sad  loor 

quatrtnes :  F.  Moryson,  I  tin.,  Pt.  I.  p.  93.  1646  quatrini,  hastes,  fseliaa, 

and  tcudi,  each  exceeding  the  other  u  the  prajMrtion  of  ten :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  1.  p.  183  (18S0X 
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qmttro  cento,  phr. :  It,  //'/.'  'four  hundred' :  a  short  way 
of  expressing  the  century  of  which  1401  was  the  first  year. 
The  phr.  hi^  special  reference  to  Italian  architecture  and 
ait 

U8S  the  works  of  Italian  sculpton  of  the  quattro-oento  have  aa  a  rule  much 
wiety:  C.  C  Pbxkins,  Ital.  Sculpt. ,  p.  zsi.  1890  Hi*  boolc  is  confined  to 
■he  faattncTHta  and  to  the  xylogiaphers  who  worked  in  Italy:  AtAtnaum, 
F«lk  15.  P-  "7/3- 


It :  an  artist  (esp.  Italian) 


*qiiattroc8nti8to,j{/.  -tisti,  ;^. 
of  the  isth  century. 

U8S  Michelanplo  studied  the  works  of  the  quattncentisti  as  well  as  tboee 
tf  die  ancients :  C  C.  Pbrkins,  ItalScuUt.,  p.  >54.  1886  If  there  is 

pcQiniK  ^  better  things  in  the  future  it  is  doubtless. ..owing  to  the  attention  be* 
stowed  by  the  present  generation  of  sculptors  on  the  works  of  the  great  ^mUtnh 
(tntisti:  AlMtiutum,  Sept  4,  p.  3ia/a. 

qnatnor,  sb. :  Lat,  'four' :  Miu. :  old  name  for  a  quartette 

ITM  QUATUOR,  Musick  for  Four  Voices  is  so  called :  Sktrt  Exflic. »/ 
Ftr.  Ifdi.  in  ifuM.  Bis. 

*qae  vonles-Tons  7,  pkr. :  Fr. :  what  would  you  have  ?. 


18i8  He  was  very  much  interested  about  bis  employer's  family;  but.  ^w 
tvMjSrs-PMtf  f  agrand  dinner  was  of  more  concern  to  him  than  the  anaira  of  any 
other  mortal :  "niAciCBKAV,  yon.  Fair,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  959  (1879). 


qnelllo,  .r^. :  Sp.  cue/io :  a  kind  of  ruff. 

16S9  Your  Hnngerland  hands,  and  Spanish  quellio  rub :  Massihgek,  Citjr 
MaJmm,  W.  4,  Wks.,  p.  334/1  (1839X 

qaelqnechose,  sb. :  Fr.  quelque  chose  (pi.  quelques  ckoses), 
^'something':  a  trifle,  a  light  delicacy,  an  unsubstantial 
dish.    See  Idcksliaws. 

1B98  Antipaita,  anything  that  is  eaten  or  semed  in  fint  at  a  table.  Qutlqut- 
ckKit  to  prouoke  appetite :  Fixiitto.  —  Caratonada,  a  kinde  of  daintie  dish  or 
quelqaecfaote  vsed  in  Italie:  it.  VSiX  FricttmUoMx,  Short,  skinlesse,  and 

dainiie  puddings,  or  Quelkchoses,  made  of  good  flesh  and  hearbes  chopped  to- 
gether, then  ruled  vp  into  the  forme  of  Liuerings,  &c,  and  so  boyled:  Cotgr. 
ItlT  The  French  are  commended  and  said  to  excell  others  in  boyled  meates, 
lawoes,  and  made  dishes,  vulgarly  called  Qtulfms  cketa,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
(aiding  of  their  meates  is  not  commendable:  r.  Morvson,  Itin.,  n.  iii.  p.  134. 
beCliSl  oomefitures  of  Court  or  Cities  Quelque<hoses :  J.  Donnk,  Poemi, 

&>  (1M9).  16M  perswaded  them  their  course  Fare  u  the  best  (under  that 

otioa  of  wholesome)  and  all  otiier  (but  what  they  dnsse)  to  be  meer  Quelque- 
choses,  made  dishes  of  no  nourishing:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  146.  1680 
mUiK  fine  meat  of  a  whcutone,  and  qutli%4<luaet  of  unsavory,  nay  of  bad  and 
unwhoksome  meat :  MuFrKT,  Htaltix  Imtnv.,  p.  in^.  1676  Some  foolish 
Frrnck  ftitlfiu  cMost,  I  vrarrant  you :  Drydsn,  Kitui  Kttjftr,  iii.  i,  Wks., 
VoL  IL  p.  IST  (1701X  1722—8  Has  be  [Pope]  some  queljtu  chose  of  his  own 
upon  the  anvUt  Swift,  in  Pope's  JKAr.,  VoL  vil.  p.  36  (1871). 

qnem  dens  vnlt  perdere, prius  dementat,/Ar.:  Lat: 
whom  a  god  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first  makes  mad. 

1826  But  there  seems  to  be  a  special  Providence  in  these  th>ngs...Qatfm  Dnu 
nU ftrdtrt, triut  tUmentat:  Congrtss.  DthaUs,  VoL  u.  Pt.  iL  p.  1959. 

vqnenelle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  ball  of  a  rich  paste  of  meat,  fowl,  or 
game,  with  seasoning. 

ISlS  gxnvAIer.— Meat  minced  or  potted,  as  ftuMtltes  of  meat,  game,  fowls, 
and&h:  Brbgion  &  Miller,  Pract.  Ceoi,  p.  41. 

quere :  Late  Lat    See  Quaere. 

*qtierelle  d'Allemand, /Ar. :  Fr.:  'a  German's  quarrel', 
a  groundless,  wrongheaded  quarreL 

ITBt  to  raise  a  QturtUe  iTAllnumd:  E.  Bust,  Lttl.  N.  Scftl.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  tja 

querpo:  Sp.    Seecnerpo. 

querpo-santo:  Sp.  and  Port.    See  corposant. 

query:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  quaere. 

queshery:  Anglo-Ind.    See  eatchery. 

questio  vexata:  Late  Lat    See  Qoaestio  vexata. 

question  extraordinaire,  phr. :  Fr. :  'extraordinary  tor- 
ture', dislocation  of  the  limbs  on  the  rack. 

1749  his  legs  and  arms,  by  his  awkward  management  of  them,  seem  to  have 
undergooe  the  OutstuH  extrcutrduiairf.  Lord  Chbstkrfield,  Lttttrt,  VoL  i. 
Na  iSi,  p.  438(i774X 

questor:  Late  Lat    See  qnaestor. 
quetery :  Anglo-Ind.    See  knttery. 
*qaene,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  tail. 

I.  a  pig-tail,  a  braid  or  twist  of  hair  hanging  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  or  from  the  back  of  the  wig. 

1748  he  wore  his  own  hair  in  a  queue :  Smollbtt,  RmL  Rand.,  ch.  n.  Wks., 
Yd.  L  p.  56  (1817)1  1782  Witn  head  erect,  and  eyes  of  fiery  hue  I  A  viper, 

long  as  Count  de  Grasse's  queue :  Cowpbr.  ColuMad.  1818  the  post-boy, 

his  boots  and  his  queue:  T.  Moors,  Ftulge  FamUf,  p.  a.  U47  And  bright 
the  shaUoon  of  his  little  quill'd  ;«»/:  Barham,  Infolds.  Ltg.,  p.  415  (i86sX 


2.  a  line  of  persons  or  carriages  waiting  for  their  turn  t6 
proceed. 

I860  They  will  make  tfifmr  on  a  wet  night,  half-an-hour  before  the  doors  are 
opened;  One*  a  Week.  Feb.  iXjJ>>  zsi/s.  1862  A  half-mile  ^nrwr  of  carriages 
was  formed  along  the  street :  Thackbray,  Philip,  Vol. 


it!}- 


.  . .  IL  ch.  V. 

1879  The  man. ..put  hia  money  back,  and  immediately  disengaged 
the  queue:  Mrs.  Ouphamt,  Witlm  tiu  Pneiiuts,  ch.  xli-  p.  498. 

qui  cito  dat  bis  dat:  Lat    Seebisdat,  &c. 

*4ni  focit  per  alinm,  facit  per  se,  phr. :  Late  Lat:  'he 
who  does  (an  act)  by  another's  means,  does  it  by  himself,  a 
person  is  responsible  for  whatever  he  (or  she)  authorises. 

1826  the  chair  was  responsible  to  the  House  on  the  principle,  ym  facit  per 
aliitm/acit  ftr  se:  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  11.  Pt.  i.  p.  364.  1845  thb 

vandalism  of  no  use  to  him. ..was  solely  done  to  throw  odium  on  the  English,  but 
qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  u:  Ford,  Hajsdbk.  Spain,  Pt.  X.  p.  U7.  1880 

x\iK  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se  of  the  law  was  btally  applicable  to  him :  J.  Payh, 
Confident.  Agent,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  179. 

*qni  s'excnse,  s'accnse, ^Ar.:  Fr.:  he  who  excuses  him- 
self, accuses  himself. 

1818  Mrs.  Oris,  New  Tales,  VoL  i.  p.  138.  1889  Qui s' excuse— \s.  is 

surely  not  necessary  to  finish:  Atkenetum,  Oct.  is,  p.  484/1. 

qui  tarn,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  Leg. :  name  of  an  action  on  a 
penal  statute,  initiated  by  an  Informer  '  who,  as  well '  for  the 
sovereign  as  for  himself,  sues  for  the  penalty. 

17B6  An  action  popular,  or  of  jTM  tarn,  would  certainly  lie:  Lord  Cubstbr- 
riSLO,  in  World,  No.  105,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  177  (1777). 

qui  valk7,//ir. :  Fr.:  who  goes  there?. 

1680  Wboe  first  said,  "(}ui  vola?  wbome  seeke  yee  hearet"  |  they  said, 
"wee  seeke  Cambuscan  everie  wheaie" :  J.  Lane,  Squirfs  Tale,  p.  157  (1887)1 

*qui  Vive, /Ar. :  Fr.:  (as  a  sentinel's  challenge)  'who 
lives?',  'who  goes  there?';  hence,  'to  be  on  (upon)  the  qui 
vive',  to  be  upon  the  alert. 

1S91  CoNlNCSBY,  Siege  of  Rouen,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  I.  p.  S4<i847).      1726 
Is  it  imagined  that  1  must  be  always  leaning  upon  one  hand  while  I  am  writing 
with  the  other,  alway  upon  the  qui  vive  and  uie  Slip-slop :  Swift,  in  Pope^ 
""      "  \.  VIL  p.  83  (1871X        I76I  there  were  many  others,  all  equally  on  the 
In  J.  H.  Jesse  s  Geo.  Selwfn  A*  Contemporaries,  VoL  1.  p.  137  (1883). 


qui  ■ 

l761  there  were  many  others,  all  equally  on'the 

,,      .  , elwfn  ^ Contemporaries,  VoL  l.  p.  137(1883). 

1813  Our  new  king  Log  we  cannot  complain  of  as  too  youngi  or  too  much  on  the 
■■"■"■  "  vVoLl] 


^yks.^  Vol.  viL 
qui  Vive 


fui-vive:  M.  Edcbworth,  Patn>nage,Vo\.  1.  p.  147  (1833).  1816  nothing 

heard  but  the  dull  beating  pace  of  the  National  patroles,  enlivened  at  intervals 
with  the  clatter  of  their  arms,  and  the  qui  vive  of  the  centinels :  J.  Scott,  yisit 
to  Paris,  Pref.,  p.  xlijc.  (snd  Ed.).  1824  the  poor  persecuted  nonjurors  arc 

a  little  upon  the  qui  vive  when  such  clever  young  men  as  you  axe  making  en- 
quiries after  us :  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  ch.  xi.  p.  337  (1886).  1884  Captain 
Forester  found  the  Bank  Secretary. ..already  on  tne  qui  vin:^Ba6oo,  VoL  tl. 
ch.  ix.  p.  163.  1849  on  the  qui  vive  for  any  stray  information :  'A.  REACH, 
CI.  Larimer,  p.  58.  1871  these  animals  appeared  to  be  on  the  qui  vive :  SlR 
S.  W.  Baker,  Ivile  Triiutaries,  ch.  xv.  p.  367. 

quichery:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.     See  kedgeree, 
qnlcquidagnnt  homines /M:  Lat:  'whatever  men  do', 
whatever  concerns  mankind.    See  Juv.,  i,  85. 

1862  about  races,  fights,  bill-brokers,  7tiiia«<»'a/«)>//i0Mn(«:  Thackeray, 
Philip,  VoL  L  ch.  xu.  p.  346  (1887).  1884  Quicquid  agutit  homines  b  the 

motto  of  our  inagatines :  Tablet,  VoL  63,  p.  784/1. 

qnld,  neui.  of  Lat  quis  (interrog.  and  indef.  pron.) :  the 
'what',  the  nature  or  substance  of  anything;  a  question. 

1677  That  Logike  leape,  not  ouer  euery  stile... With  curious  Quids,  to 
maintain  argument;  G.  Gaskoignb,  Steel Clas,  p.  77(i868X  bef.  1600  You 
must  know  my  age  |  Hath  scene  the  beings  and  the  quid  of  things:  Marstoh, 
Faume,  L  3.    [C] 

*qnid  pro  qao,  phr.-.  Late  Lat,  'something  instead  of 
something',  'something  in  return  for  something'. 

1.  a  snocedanevm  {g.  v.). 

1665  a  lewd  apothecary,  that  understandeth  no(  his  bill,  but  givetb  quid  pro 
qms:  Calfhill,  Ans.,  p.  81  (Parker  Soc.,  1846X  1686  but  truste  vnto 

Apothecaries  as  vnskilfiul  as  them  sclues,  which  g* 
diseases:  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Polit.  Disc,  of  Truth, 

cedaM,  that  drug  which  may  be  used  for  defiiult  of  another.  The  Apothecaries 
call  such.  Quid  pro  quo :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  Jf.  //.,  VoL  il  sig.  A  6  e*. 
1804  who  givetb  us  quid  pro  quo  as  Apothecaiycs  are  wonte :  R.  Parsons, 
Relat.  Triall,  &^.,  ch.  v.  p.  147.  bef  1669  Their  Druggs  and  Dragmswe 

set  at  nought,  |  With  quid  pro  quo  they  make  many  a  ly:  In  Asbmole's  Thtat. 
Chtm.  Brit.,  p.  353  (lOSsX  1604  the  Apothecaries  themselves,  both  take,and 
nceiyK...Quid pro  Quo,  one  thing  for  another :  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomies,  p.  60. 

2.  a  fair  equivalent,  tit  for  tat 

1091  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  Quid  for  Qvo:  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VI.,  v.  3, 109. 
1606  let  him  trap  me  in  gold,  and  1*11  lap  him  in  lead;  quid  pro  quo*.  Middle- 
ton,  Mad  World,  iL  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  378  (1885X  1621  if  they  run  one 
way,  their  wives  at  home  will  flye  out  another.  Quid  pro  quo'.  R.  BURTOK, 
Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  3,  Mem.  i.  Subs.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  435  (1837X  1788  there 
must  be  quid  pro  quo:  X-  Adams,  Whs.,  VoL  viii.  p.  374  (1853).  1796  The 
physician,  who  hears  this  quid  pro  quo  mentioned,  must  not  let  it  puzzle  or 
mislead  him :  Tr.  Thunbergs  C.  of  Good  Hope,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  1 1  (18L4X 
1804  Besides,  referring  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease  to  a  defidency  of 
azote,  is  only  substituting  quid  pro  quo:  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  416.  1628 
produces  the  most  ludicnius  quid  pro  quds  by  misappllea  erudition:  Lady 


t  uem  selues,  which  giue  a  qui  for  quo,  and  engender 
rM,  ch.  xlix.  p.  341.  1601  .fiK- 
ilt  of  another.    The  /  ' 
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MoRCAM,  Smioattr  Rna,  ch.  t.  p.  io£  (tSss).  18ST  He  u  content.  He  has 
his  fttidfn  auo:  Macaulav,  Ettayt,  p.  sgj  (1877)1  UlS  In  all  bainuu, 

unleo  he'd  hu  quid  for  hU  fuo :  Barham,  IngtUU.  Ltf.,  p.  377  (1865).  _  IMS 
A  laughable  fmd  pn  qia,  if  he  will  panlon  me  the  term,  occurred  to  hin  m  a 
ooovetiatioa:  Thackeray,  Muc.  Estaft,  p.  44  (1885X 

auldam,  Lat  //.  qidcUuu,  pron. :  Lat :  a  certain  (indefi- 
nite)  person,  an  unknown  person. 

U80  envie  of  so  many  unworthy  Quidaoii:  E.  K.,  £/.  10  Spenser's  Shef. 
C«/.,Wla>.,p.443/»(i883). 

qoidlibet,  sb. :  neut.  of  Lat.  qullibet  (indef.  pron.), =' whom 
you  please':  anything  whatever;  a  subtlety.  Anglicised  as 
quillet.    See  qnodliMt. 

bef.UTO  A  OaaV/ /«)#/,  which  is  next  to  nothing:  J.  Hackbt, /4^.  WilUamt, 
Pt.  1.  103,  p.  90  (1693X 

qnidlibet  ex  (inidibet,  fhr. :  Late  Lat. :  anything  out  of 
(from)  anything. 

1565   but  I  rather  think  you  to  be  some  scholar  of  Anaxaroras  which  have 


Astrei.,  p,  aiS.  1615    by  his  logic  he  can  make^wu^j)^/ #;r  ^WffA^/,  any* 

thing  of  everything :  T.  Adams,  IVit.,  Nichol's  Kd.,  Vol.  i.  p.  403  (1867). 
1880  A  few  lesemblances... which. the  fwdiidfi  tx  quol^i  system  of  etymology 
will  easily  furnish :  Edin.  Rn.,  Vol.  51,  p.  53% 

*quid-nnnc,  sb. :  fr.  Lat.  7»Mi;='what',  and  />»iK',='now': 
one  who  is  perpetually  asking  'what  now?',  'what  news?',  an 
inquisitive  person ;  one  who  professes  to  know  all  the  current 
news  of  the  day. 

1710  Our  ijnidnuncs  between  whiles  go  to  a  coffee-bouse,  where  they  have 
several  warm  liquors  made  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  with  venr  good  poppy-tea : 
Addison,  ro^&i-,  No.  118.    [L.]  1739  This  the  great  Mother  dearer  held 

than  all  |  The  dubs  of  Quidnuncs,  or  her  own  Guildhall :  Pope,  Dunciad,  i,  270. 


1787  In  your  last,  you  talk  more  of  the  French  treaty  than  of  younelf  and  your 
wife  and  family ;  a  true  English  quid  nunc !  Gibbon,  Li/e  A*  Lett.^  p.  337  (1869). 
1807   At  the  Libraries — getting  at  the  news  of  the  day  by  scraps  and  snatches, 


irom  the  pompous  and  empty  harangues  of  the  Quidnuncs  around  you :  BSRES- 
PORD,  Mtterus,  Vol  11.  p.  99  (5th  EaX  1811  if  the  author.. .had  chosen  any 
other  subject  than  that  which. ..supplies  the  gabble  of  all  the  fitidnuncs  in  this 
f»nintry:  Edin.  Rev..  Vol  18,  p.  s&x  1U8  Or  Quidnuncs,  on  Sunday,  just 

fresh  from  the  barber's,  I  Enjoving  their  news:  T.  Moore,  Fudgt  Family^  p.  8r. 
1882  he  was  a  sort  oi  scanoalous  chronicle  for  the  quid-nuncs  of  Granada: 
W.  XmmayAUuimbra,  p.  353.  1886  What  the  masses  believed...and  what  the 
quldntmcs  of  London  repeated,  may  here  be  found :  A  thtnttum^  Nov.  6,  p.  595/1. 

«qiiiSta  non  moTdre,  phr. :  Lat. :  not  to  disturb  quiet 
things.    Cf.  "let  sleeping  dogs  lie". 

1771  My  father's  maxim,  QuUi»  nan  movm,  was  very  well  in  those  ignorant 
days:  HoR.  Walpolk,  Lttttn,  Vol.  v.  p.  193  (1857).  1M7  But  wax  the 

hook  quite  worth  publishing?  "Quieu  non  movere  holds  good  even  of  dormant 
articles:  Atkenavm.  Aug.  27,  p.  276/a. 

*4ui6tus,  sb. :  for  quietus  est :  a  discharge  from  a  debt ;  a 
release  from  service,  life,  or  existence ;  facetiously,  an  opiate. 

180t,When  he  himself  might  his  tjuietus  make  |  With*  bare  bodkin:  Shaks., 
Ham.,  iiL  t,  75.  1636  on  your  lips  {  I  thus  sign  your  fnithu :  Massingbr, 
Z>ai^  Fltrtnet,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  186/1  (1830).  1678  it  vrou'd  be  necessary  to 

five  y  L*  Ch.  Justice  his  quietus :  Hatten  Corrttp.,  Vol.  1.  p.  164  (1878). 
683  your  Quietus  against  any  further  claims  from  me  :  Lttt.  0/ Littmry  Men, 
6ai3  (Camd.  Soc. ,  1843X       1767  Three  weeks  1  trust  will  give  us  our  quietus : 
OR.  Walpole,  Lttttn,  Vol.  v.  p.  49(1857).  1788  fsepd  or  call  two  or 

three  times  each  day  to  Elmsly  s,  and  can  only  say  that  I  snail  fly  the  next 
day,  Saturday,  Sunday,  &c.  afier  I  have  got  my  fuietnt:  Gibbon,  Li/i  &•  Lett., 

S  300(1869).  1806  We  have  now,  I  think,  given  a  quietus  to  the  AiW!mr: 

■RBsroRD,  Mutries,  Vol.  1.  p.  233  (5th  Ed.X  1828  I  had  imagined  that 

the  subject  had  received  its  quietus :  Congrtts.  Debates,  Vol  iv,  Pt.  L  p.  917. 
—  haying  proposed  an  amendrnent,  as  he  said  "merely  as  a  quietus  to  tender 
consciences":  ib.,  p.  1450.  1845  Why  is  not  an  attempt  made  to  purchase 

a  quietus  from  the  rebel?  Svo.  Smith,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  234/2  (iSsoX  1864  the 
nurse  ran  to  give  iu  accustomed  (juictus  to  the  little  screaming  inutnt :  Thackb- 
RAY,  NevBcomes,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  363  (1879). 

qoiStas  est,/^r. :  Late  Lat.,  'he  is  discharged  (quitted)' : 
a  discharge  from  debt,  a  quittance ;  a  release  from  duty  or 
service ;  a  deliverance  from  a  trouble  or  burden. 

1530  and  to  have  your  gnietus  est  sealed  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ : 
Latimsr,  Remains,  p.  309  (Parker  Soc.,  1845X  1596  Will  yoa  haue 

patience,  and  you  shall  heare  mc  expressely  and  roundly  giue  him  his  7«fr/««  «/? 
Nashb,  Have  win  you,  Wks.,  VoL  iii.  p.  40  (Grosart,  1883—4).  1607  a  writ, 
a  seizure,  a  writ  of  'praisement,  an  absolution,  z  auietus  est  I  Middlbton, 
Pktenix,  v.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  209  (1885J.  1608-9  Sir  John  Levison  hath 

had  good  luck,  and  got  his  auieius  est  about  the  barrack  business:  J.  Chambbr- 
LAIN,  m  Ceurt  &•  Times  of  Jos.  /.,  Vol.  1.  p.  85  (1848)1  1626  Whereat  his 

majesty  was  much  displeased;  and,  a*  I  understand  this  morning,  a  quietus  est 
is  sent  to  Sir  Randal  Crew  to  sit  no  more  in  judicature:  In  Court  &'  Times  0/ 
Chas.  /.,  Vol  I.  p.  168  (1848).  1686  so  I  reconcile  my  self  with  my  Creator, 
and  strike  a  tally  in  the  Exchequer  of  Heaven  for  my  gutetus  est,  ere  I  close  my 
eyes:  Howell,  Lett.,  vi.  xxxh.  p.  49(1645^  1686  If  God  will  give  us 

a  quietus  est,  and  take  us  off  from  business  by  sickness,  then  we  have  a  time  of 
securing  godly  patient  suUection  to  his  will:  Sibbes,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  i. 

J  I.  240  (1862).  1651  if  a  charge  of  guilt  be  formally  laid,  there  must  be  as 

qrmal  an  act  of  acquitting,  and  of  giving  a  guietus  est :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks,, 
in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  IV.  p.  35  (1862).  1662   Death  is  a 

Christian's  quietus  est,  it  is  his  discharge  from  all  trouble  and  misery:  Brooks, 
Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  179  (1867).  1684  and  m  his  [Christ's]  resur- 


rection he  hath  his  quUtut  est  out  of  God's  exchequer:  S.  Charnock,  Wkt.,  in 
Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  v.  p.  442  (1866).  1692  Believen...shall 

have  a  quietus  est  from  their  troubles :  Watson,  Bady  0/ Die.,  p.  194  (1858). 
1701  he  hath  his  Quietus  est  in  due  course  of  law  upon  the  same  [accounts]: 
In  Tindal's  Cmtin.  Rapin,  VoL  1.  p.  461/1  (1751). 

qni-hi,  sb,:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  kol-hait,=''\s  anyone 
there?',  the  usual  formula  for  calling  a  servant  in  Bengal: 
an  Anglo-Indian  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

1822  So  if  you  are  neither  a  qu,ky  nor  a  politician,. ..jtot  turn  over  half-a- 
doien  pages:  Blackwood's  Mar.,  Aug.,  p.  133.  .  1854  The  okl  boys,  the  old 
generals,  the  old  colonels,  the  old  qui-his  frxKn  the  club,  came  and  paid  her  their 
homage:  Thackbrav,  Newcomes,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  375(1879). 

quilat:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  caxtA. 
qnina-qnina,  sb.:  Sp.  fr.  Peru.,  'bark  of  barks':  the  bark 
of  the  cindiona  {g.  v.). 

1694  Also  concerning  the  Quinquma  which  the  physicians  wouM  not  give  to 
the  King :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  it.  p.  345  (1873).  bef  1699  the  quinguiima, 
or  Jesuits  powder :  Sir  w.  Temple,  Wks.,  VoL  ill.  p.  396  (1770X  1741  these 
are  the  Ipecacuana,  the  Quinquina,  Ginger,  Cassia  of  the  Islands:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr. 
Toume/ort's  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  1.  p.  16.  1788  The  Kinquina  is  the  bark  of 
a  tree  that  grows  in  Peru :  W.  Saunders,  Red  Peru.  Bark,  p.  7.  1794  the 

red  Quinquina  trees. ..the  white  Quinquina:  J.  Rblph,  Yell.  Peru.  Bark,  p.  33. 
1846  The  Quinquina  Piton  and  Quinquina  des  Antilles  are  produced  by  nedes 
of  the  genus  Exostema,  and  are  remarkable  for  possessing  properties  sunuar  to 
those  of  true  Quinquina,  but  without  any  trace  of  either  dnchonine  or  quinine ; 
J.  Lindlev,  Veg.  kingd.,  p.  763. 

qoincimx,  sb. :  Lat.,  properly  adj.,  'of  five  units'  {unciae), 
with  ^r<A>,= 'order',  'arrangement',  suppressed:  an  arrange- 
ment of  trees,  &c.,  like  that  of  the  spots  on  ihe/ive  side  of  a 
die ;  an  arrangement  in  oblique  lines.    Also,  attrib. 

1658  But  not  to  look  so  high  as  heaven  or  the  sbgle  quincunx  of  the  Hyades 
upon  the  neck  of  Taurus,  the  triangle,  and  remarkable  Crusero  about  the  foot  of 
the  Centaur:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  o/Cyr.,  ch.  3.    [R.]  1699  several 

Acres  of  Meadow  planted  with  Trees,  well  grown,  into  narrow  Allies  in  Quincunx 
Order ;  M.  Lister,  Joum.  to  Paris,  p.  178.  bef  1744   His  Quincunx 

darkens,  his  Espaliers  meet:  Pope^  Mor.  Ess.,  iv,  8a  1771   The  measured 

walk,  the  quincunx,  and  the  etoile  imposed  their  unsatisfying  sameness  on  every 
royal  and  noble  garden :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Vertue's  Aneca.  Painting,  VoL  iv. 
p.  135.  1788   The  grotto  and  the  quincuiix...will  never  be  seen  by  me : 

J.  Adams,  Wkt.,  VoL  i.  p.  407  (1856). 

qnindecimTir,  pi.  qnindeciiiiviri,  sb. :  Lat :  one  of  a 
commission  or  college  of  fifteen  members ;  esp.  in  Ancient 
Rome,  a  member  of  the  college  of  priests  who  had  charge  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  a  member  of  a  commission  of  fifteen 
for  apportioning  lands. 

1601  one  of  the  15  Quindecemvirs  deputed  for  division  of  lands :  Holland, 
Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  43,  VoL  i.  p.  177.  1619   [See  pomtlftz]. 

1653  a  book  of  the  Sybils,  which  Callus  me  ^«»«^/Mn^*r  would  have  received 
among  the  rest  of  the  prophecies ;  J.  Gaule,  Mag-astro.maruer,p.*yti.  1676 
the  whole  College  of  the  Quindecimviri  and  most  knowing  Pagan  Divimes; 
}.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Relig.  A/peal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vi.  |  4,  p.  61.  1678  and  that 

there  never  was  any  thing  in  those  Silnrlline  Books,  which  were  under  the  Custody 
of  the  Quindecimviri,  that  did  in  the  least  predict  our  Saviour  Christ  or  the  Times 
of  CHiristianity:  CuDwoRTH,  IntelL  Sysl.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  383. 

qninolas,  .r^. :  Sp. :  reversals  (at  cards). 

1628  I  knew  how  to  play  at  Noddy,  One-and-tUrty,  Quinolas,  and  Piimeia: 
Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman't  Life  o/Cutman,  PL  1.  Bk.  iL  ch.  11.  p.  113. 

qninqn&gSsiina,  adj.:  fern,  of  Lat.  quinqudgisimus, 
»' fiftieth':  title  of  the  next  Sunday  before  Lent,  which  is 
(inclusively)  the  fiftieth  day  before  Easter. 

«qiiinqae,  iK^'. :  Lat:  five. 

1590  In  champion  grounds  what  figure  serves  you  best,  |  For  which  the 
quinque-angle  form  is  meet :  Marlowe,  7/  Tamburl.,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  p.  55/1  (1858^ 


quinquevir, 
commission 


of  fiV( 


qninqneviri,  sb. :   Lat. :  a  member  of  a 
ve  men  appointed  for  any  official  function. 


1600  they  created  certaine  Quinqueviri  for  the  division  of  the  Pomptine 
lands:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  vi.  p^  333. 

*qninta,  sb. :  Sp.  and  Port. :  a  country-house. 

1818  The  small  farms  or  quintas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  are  in  fine 
order:  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  RelaL,  VoL  iv.  p.  319(1834).  1863  a  beau- 
tiful cove,  lined  by  quintas  and  orange-trees:  E.  K.  Kanb,  tst  Grinnell Exped., 
ch.  xxxi.  p.  367.  1885  The  numerous  quintas  are  chiefly  inhabited  1^  the 

English:  J.  Y.  Johnson,  Madeira,  p.  113. 

qninta  essentia,  sb.:  Late  Lat:  'the  fifth  element';  the 
element  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  by 
Aristotle  to  consist. 

abt.  1460—70  For  so  the  philosophoris  depen  the  purest  suhslaunce  of  maoye 
corruptible  thingis  elementid  quinta  essencia :  Book  of  Quinte  Essence,  p.  3 
(Fumivall,  1866).     [C]  1670  For,  neither  pure  .£//»irr><,  nor /4ru/a<r/M, 

guinta  Essentia,  is  hable  to  serue  for  Number,  as  his  propre  matter;  J,  Deb, 
ref.  Billingslev's  Euclid,  sig.  *  i  r*.  1704  their  next  principle  was,  that 

man  brings  with  him  into  the  world  a  peculiar  portion  or  grain  of  wind,  which 
may  be  called  w  quinta  essentia,  extracted  from  the  other  four :  Swift,  Tale  0/ 
a  Tut,  I  viii.  Wks.,  |>.  80/1  (\ib^  1812  which  [ether]  gave  occasion  to  the 

{xavc/oA  quinta  essentia,  or  quintessence  of  the  schoolmen:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  90, 
p.  171. 
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il  beinge  an  bundreth  weygfat): 
1S86  a  Barre  of  Pepper,  whidi 


quintal  (^  _),  kintal,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  quintal, 
='a  weight  of  100  pounds',  or  fr.  Fr.  quintal:  a  weight  of 
100 pounds;  a  hundredweight.  The  modem  French  quintal 
is  equivalent  to  about  220  pounds  avoirdupois.     See  cantar. 

^  1556  The  kynge  then  hauynge  of  owlde  lytnge  in  a  certeyne  store  house 
thirtie  or  fortie  Icyntals  of  pepper  (eueiy  kyntall  beinge  s     *       *     * 
R.  Edbn,  Dtcada,  Sect.  vii.  p.  374  (1885).  1586  a  B 

is  two  quintalles  and  a  halfe :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  FrtdtricKt  Vo/.^tci,  ai  V. 
1589  a  kintal  of  iron  or  Steele  for  tenne  rials :  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mtnioza't  Hut. 
Chim,,  VoL  II.  p.  366  (1854).  15M  i<k>  auintals  of  iron :  R.  Barret,  Thnr. 

of  WarrtSt  Bk.  v.  p.  13^  1598  Eacn  shippe  doeth  commonly  lade  eyght 

thoniande  Quintales  of  Pepper,  little  more  or  lesse  Portingall  waight;  every 
Quinlale  is  118.  pound:  Tr.  J.  Vox  Luuchottx't  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  13/3. 
—  4  or  5  thousand  kintales  Portingale  waight:  ib.^  VoL  l  p.  xia  (188^).  1599 
at  so  much  the  barre,  which  barre  is  3  quintals,  3  roues  and  zo  rotilos...  Note 
that  cuery  quintal  is  4  roues,  and  euery  roue  33  rotilos,  which  is  138  rotilos  the 
quintall :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyaga,  Vol.  li.  L  p.  376.  163S  some  three  or  foure 
QuintaUx  Mabbb,  Tr.  Almtaiis  Lift o/Gusnum,  Pt.  L  Bk.  iii.  ch.  viii.p.  339. 
1654  paid  at  the  rate  of  15  carlins  for  the  kintal :  S.  Lennard.  Partktncf.^ 
Pi.  t.  p.  104.  1741   They  gather  no  less  than  aoo  Quintals  of  Honey : 

J.  OzBLL,  Tr.  Taumt/orft  Vn.  Ltvant,  Vol.  11.  p.  96.  1845  with  a  pro- 

portion of  from  3  to  6  oz.  of  silver  to  the  quintal!  Ford,  Hmndbk.  Sfain,  Pt.  i. 
p.4ao. 

*qTiintette,  anintet  {J-  ±),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  quintette;  anin- 
tetto,  \X.:sb.  :  a  musical  composition  for  five  solo  parts  (vocal 
or  instrumental);  a  set  of  five  performers  of  such  a  com- 
position. 

Qnlxuse,  sb. :  Fr.,  'fifteen':  name  of  a  game  at  cards,  on 
the  principle  of  vingt-et-tm  {q.  v.),  with  fifteen  as  the  number 
to  b«  tried  for. 

ITBO  [See  tUCOl  1764  Whisk  gjves  no  btal  ideas  to  anybody  that  has 

been  at  Arthur's,  and  seen  hazard,  Quixu  and  Trtntt-tt-Quamuit:  HoR. 
Waipols,  Ltlttrs,  Vol.  IV.  p.  395  (1857). 

Qninzldme,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  fifteenth ;  a  fifteenth. 

1809  bee  they  rents  customs  tenths  quiiudesmes  taxes  sub^dies... :  StR  Th. 
Smith,  Commomv.  0/ Engl.^  Bk.  lu  ch.  xvii.  p.  145  (1633). 

-Vqtiipti,  sb. :  Peru. :  a  cord  of  different-colored  threads, 
ending  in  a  fringe  with  which  by  means  of  knots  the  Peru- 
vians could  register  events,  keep  inventories  and  accounts, 
&c    Also  written  qnipo,  qnippo. 

1755  And  they  keep  their  Account  by  Knots  on  a  String,  or  Notches  on  a 
Stick,  not  unlike  the  PtrmioH  Quitpott:  Hist,  yirgimia,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  viiL  p.  183. 
1777  1  long  for  the  letters  that  are  to  explain  your  Quipos  and  other  mystic 
words  in  your  last:  Lord  Chestbrpibld,  Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  i.  No.  xxii. 
Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  70  (i777>  1811  kept  the  returns  of  the  cattle  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  by  the  knots  on  his  qvifus^  which  were  also  of  the  colour  of  his 
herd.  In  the  flocks  of  Alpacas,  this  superseded  the  necessity  of  assorting  the 
wools,  when  they  came  to  be  nuinufactured :  W.  Walton,  PmtvioM  Shrep, 

J>.  45.  —  The  quipus^  were,  and  are  to  the  present  day_,  a  collection  of  knots, 
brmed  out  of  the  aggr^ate  of  a  bunch  of  threads,  of  different  thickness,  with 
more  or  fewer  folds,  to  mdicate  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c  and  their 
combination  and  colours,  served  for  every  species  of  computation,  even  chronology, 
and  to  record  the  annals  of  history :  «^. ,  p.  46  not*.  1891  The  adventures 

connected  with  the  loss  of  the  Quipus  and  the  "manners  and  customs"  of  the 
Incu  generally  are.. .unlikely :  Atktnvum,  Jan.  31,  p.  X5o/3. 

quirpo:  Sp.    See  cnerpo. 

*qnl8  cnstddiet  Ipsos  cnstddes,  phr. :  Lat :  who  shall 
keep  a  guard  on  the  guardians  themselves  ?    Juv.,  6,  347. 

1756  Lord  Chb.stb«fibld,  in  Fo^s  yntrHot,  No.  388,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  I. 
p.  ■?('777X  1885  If  those  who  wield  the  rod  forget,  |  Tis  truly— ©xfi 
ctaudittl  A.  DOBSOH,  At  tkt  Sign  ffth*  Lyrt,  p.  109. 

qnitasol,  sb. :  Sp. :  umbrella,  parasoL    See  UttyBoL 

161S  Then  did  be  incaske  his  pate  in  his  bat,  which  was  so  broad,  as  it  might 
seme  him  excellently  for  a  Quiteuol:  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  Don  Quixott,  Pt.  in. 
cb.  xiiL  p.  35^ 

Quiteve:  Turk.    See  Khedive. 

Quixote :  Sp. :  Don  Quixote  de  La  Mancha,  titular  hero 
of  Cervantes'  celebrated  romance  in  which  knight-errantry  is 
satirised;  representative  of  a  visionary  aspirant  towards  an 
impracticable  ideal.  Hence,  Qtdxotisin,  Qnixotry,  the 
character  of  a  Quixote ;  Quixotic,  extravagantly  chivalrous 
and  romantic. 

1648  the  Romanc/t  and  Gautta't  of  the  famous  Victories  and  Exploits  of  the 
Godly  Qtdxots:  Merc.  Prog.,  No.  s,  sis.  A  3  ro.  1771  Here  he  was  inter- 

rupted by  my  uncle,  who  aaxed  peevishly,  if  he  was  Don  Quixote  enough,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  throw  down  bis  gatmtlet  as  champion  for  a  man  who  had  treated 
him  with  such  ungrateful  neglect:  Sholuctt,  Hnm^.  CI.,  p.  37/1  (1883)1 
1783  My  diet-drink  is  not  aU  of  so  Quixote  a  disposition :  Hor.  Walpolb, 
Lttttn,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  X55  (1858).  18S8  Coukl  he  be  such  a  Quixotet  EngL 

in  FroHct,  VoL  11.  p.  78.  1878  It  can't  be  ungenerous  to  warn  you  t&t 
you  are  indulging  Quixotic  expecutions :  Gko.  Eliot,  Dan.  Dttvnda,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  xxxvii.  p.  348.  1886  In  any  other  business  it  would  be  looked  upon  as 

absolutely  Quixotic,  or  at  least  Utopian:  AthtmnoH,  Nov.  13,  p. 635/1.  1754 
he  perceived  in  bim  a  spirit  of  ouixotism :  Smollstt,  Ftrd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  xL 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  333  (1817). 

quo  «Di3SU>,phr. :  Lat :  with  what  intention.    See  «.i»iiT»iff. 


quo  jnre^  phr. :  Lat :  by  what  right,  by  what  authority. 

1656  Have  the  ordinary  office  of  teaching  the  people,  but  gta  jure,  he 
questioneth  not:  J.  TRArr,  Com.  New  Tett.,  p.  338/1  (s86SX 

quo  wairanto^  phr. :  Late  Lat :  Leg. :  name  of  a  writ 
formerly  issuing  from  the  King's  Bench,  calling  upon  one 
person  or  more  to  show  'by  what  warrant'  he  or  they  were 
assuming  a  public  office  or  privilege. 

1638  A  wryt  de  Quo  warranto :  Tr.  Liltleton't  tfat.  Bm.,  foL  331  ro. 
1636  there  is  a  writ  olQuo  IVarraMto  brought,  by  which  it  will  be  forfeit  to  the 
king:  In  Court  &•  Timet  of  Chat.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  165  (1848).  1656  yet  verily 

to  speak  like  a  Lawyer,  1  cannot  perceive  quo  warranto :  MuprsT,  Heaitht 
Imfirov.,  p.  185.  1683  the  humble  submission  and  petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sheriffik  and  Aldermen,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  London,  on  the  quo  warranto 
against  their  charter :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  186  (1873X  1691  some  were 
for  appealing  to  a  free  unbyass'd  Synod  of  impartial  Authors,  others  were  for 
suing  out  a  Quo  IVarranto  to  examine  the  validity  of  my  character :  Reasons  ^ 
Mr.  Bays,  vc,  p.  14.  bef.  17S3  the  Quo  Wamntos  brought  against  some 

Corporations  [which  bad  forfeited  their  charters]:  R.  North,  Examen,  tii.  viii. 
53,  p.  634  (1740).  1760  Information  against  the  Defendants  to  shew  Quo 

warranto  they  claim  to  be  Bailiffs  of  Hontton ;  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  ^ 
Equity,  p.  6.  1789  In  1684,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth 
were  taken  away,  in  consequence  of  Quo  warrantos  which  had  been  issued  against 
them:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  Vol.  1.  p.  473(1796).  I8O0  We 

would  also  move  for  a  Quo  Warranto  against  the  spirits  of  the  river  and  the 
mountain :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  p.  19. 

quoad,  adv. :  Lat :  so  far  as,  with  respect  to. 

1809  The  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  must  be  one  of  theirs/  importance,  quoeul 
order  of  time :  Southev,  Lett.,  Vol.  a.  p.  157  (1856X  1831  The  same  effect 
isproduccdyiww*/ the  consumer:  £^i«.  ffrt*..  Vol.  35,  ^.  46.  ^  1839— 47  the 
superficial  enquirer  still  regards  matter  as  inert  quoad  vi.'M  actions :  Todd,  Cyc. 
Anat.  &•  Pkys.,  VoL  ill.  p.  iW'.  1849  the  Post  Office  envelope  is  not  bad, 
;»Auf  design:  XnKZVi^ViK^.  Misc.  Essays,^.  165  (1885X  1872  his  peculiar 

S»ition  in  the  countrv  quoad  the  natives  subject  more  or  less  to  him :  Edw. 
raddon,  Li/e  in  India,  cb.  iiL  p.  58. 

quoad  lioc,/Ar. :  Late  Lat.:  so  far  as  this,  as  far  as  this, 
to  this  extent 

1601  it  followeth,  that  these  figure-flingers  may  sometime  bit,  and  aometiine 
misse  quoad  kx:  J.  Chamber,  Agst.  Judie.  Astrol.,  p.  34.  l7S7  but  infinite 
are  the  numbers  of  minor  coxcombs,  who  are  coxcombs  quoad  kM,  and  who  have 
singled  out  certain  accomplishments :  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  Common  Senu, 
No.  33,  Mist  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  63  (1777X  1798  Spain  should  have  delivered 

them  to  the  United  Sutes  themselves,  as  standing,  quoad  koc,  in  the  pUce  of 
Great  Britain :  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  i.  p.  4j8  .(1833X  1838 
as  far  as  relates  to  its  fishes,  they  are,  quoad  koc,  marine:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  37, 
p.  55. 


quod  DeuB  &vertat,/^r. :  Lat :  which  may  God  avert. 

1625 — 6  being  like  to  prove,  if  not  accommodated,  the  cause  of  a  breach,  if 
not  a  war,  between  us.  quod  Deus  avertat :  In  Court  ^  Times  0/  Ckas,  I., 
Vol.  I.  p.  84  (184S).        bef.  1738  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  i.  34,  p.  31  (1740). 

quod  erat  demonstrandum, /Ar. :  Late  Lat :  which  was 
to  be  proved.    Abbreviated  as  Q.  E.  D. 

1638  But  this  is  not  that  quod  erat  demonstrandum,  but  that  we  divided 
ourselves  from  the  Church:  Chillincworth,  Wlu.,  Vol.  11.  p.  33a  (1830X 
1835  Therefore,  Mahommcdans  may  be  used  for  their  service  in  tnat  capacity — 

fuod  erat  demonstrandum :  Scott,  Talisman,  ch.  viii.  p.  38/3  (1868).  1888 

n  the  pre.>«nt  case  the  rivers  are  represented  by  the  nre,  the  salmons  by  the 
blindness,  and  our  literary  Fluellen  has  only  to  add  quod  erat  demonstrandum'. 
AcadAny,  Oct.  37,  p.  366/1. 

quod  erat  faciendum:  Late  Lat    See  Q.  E.  F. 

quod  nocet,  doeet,  phr.  -.    Late  Lat :  that  which  hurts, 
teaches.     See  woOiJiuvra  |ta9i{|UiTa. 
1677  G.  Gaskoichb,  Li/i,  p.  19  (1868). 

quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  (ab)  omnibus, 
phr. :  I-ate  Lat :  which  (has  been  received)  always,  every- 
where, by  all. 

1839  A  dogma  favourable  to  loleialioo  u  certamly  not  a  dogma  quod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  omnibust  M  ACAULAV,  Essays,  p.  483  (1877). 

quod  vide:  Lat    See  Q.  V. 

quodlibet,  sb. :  neut  of  Lat  qullibet  (indef.  pron.),='whom 
you  please':  'anything  you  please',  a  scholastic  thesis  or 
argument    See  quldlibet. 


1550   Abhominable  lyes  and  errours  dyd^  he  pioue  the  high  Icamlnge  of 
s  bishhopes  and  lavrer^  as  he  doth  yet  their  decries  and  lawes,  their  Khole 
divinitie  and  sentences,  their  ordynaryc  questions  and  quodlybetes:  Bp.  Balb, 


as  he  doth  yet  their  decries  and  lawes,  their  schole 
' '  ordynaryc  questions  and  quodlybetes:  Bp.  Balb, 
bef.  1586  Our  matter  is  Quodlibet  indeed ....neuer 
^  1  rancke,  that  almost  the  readers  cannot  tell  where 

to  finde  themselues:  Sidney,  ApoL  Poet.,  p.  63  (1868).  1603  such  inter- 

...  „     ....     ^.  T^r.  Va 


rogatorie  questioiu,  Articles  or  Qnodlibets:  W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  of  Relig. 
^  State,  Pref.,  sig.  A  5  t^.  1608   this  is  one  of  Zanoes  quoolibets  or 

positions:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1058.        _    het  1616  These  are  your 


quodlibets,  but  no  learning.  Brother:   Beau,  ft  Ft.,  Eld.  Bro.,  ii.  i,JIVks., 

Vol.  I.  p.  413(1711).  bef.  1670  an  bun '     ** 

J.  Hacket,  Alp.  Wittiams,  Pt.  1.  16,  p.  M  (16,.. 

and  quodlibets,  he  [Innocent  V.]  composed  a  number  of  philosophic  and  other 


1883  Besides  his  po^iU 
of  philosopl; ' 
works:  Schapf-Hbrzog,  Encyc.  Relig.  Knowl.,  VoL  ii.  p.  1096/1. 

quoiffure,  quoifure:  Fr.    SeecoiflOre. 
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QUOMODO 


QJtSmodo,  <u&. :  Lat.,'how':  as  j3.  the  means,  the  manner. 

,  i  I6TI  the  difference  between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome  consists  chiefly  in 
the  definition  of  the  manner  of  the  chanee;  the  quomodo  or  madws:  EvBLVN, 
Corrttf.,  VoL  lll.  p.  333  (1872I  1T60  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to 

ooDtrive  the  Quomodo,  which  .appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty; 
FntLDiNG,  Tom  Jtmts,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  xv.  Wlcs.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  41a  (1806).  1762 

The  qttomodo  will  not  be  so  difficult  there  as  it  was  here,  there  being  no  uncles  in 
tho  question:  Lord  Chesterfield,  LttL^  Bk.  11.  No.  Uvi.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  y]6  (1777).  1828  The  guf  mode  of  executiog  it  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
govemmeot:  Congrtts.  Dtbates^  VoL  iv.  Pt.  U.  p.  9734. 

*q,aondam,  adv..,  used  as  sb.  and  adj.:  Lat,  'formerly', 
'heretofore' :  in  former  times. 

I.    adv.;  in  former  times,  heretofore. 
< 

Ser. 


up<m 

p.  83  (1776J: 

2.  .r^. :  a  person  deprived  of  an  office  or  emolument,  a 
person  who  has  ceased  to  hold  a  certain  position. 

1049  oute  with  them. ..make  them  quondams  all  the  packe  of  them :  Latimer, 
7  Strm.  bif.  K.  Edw.  Vl.,  p.  66  (1869).  —  Make  them  ^uondammes,  out  with 
them,  cast  them  out  of  ther  office:  ib.,  p.  107.  1863  Dioclesian  the  quondam 
being  at  Salona,  bearing  of  the  proceedmg^  of  Cpnstantinus,  and  this  edict,  either 
for  sorrow  died,  or,  as  some  sale,  did  poison  bimselfe:  Foxs,  A.  &*  M.^  p.  78, 
aa  318.    (R.] 

3.  adj. :  formerly  holding  the  position  of,  d-devant  {g.  v.), 
heretofore  known  as. 

1689  In  Albanie  the  quondam  King  at  eldest  Dauehten  Court  |  Was  setled : 
W.  Warnbr,  AIUoh'i  Enflattd,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  58.  bet  1693  To  those 
Gentlemen  his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spenu  their  wits  in  making  playes, 
R.  G.  wisheth  a  better  exercise:  Greene,  Groalt-worih  0/  Wit,  Wks.,  p.  59 
(1861X  1698  This  is  the  quondam  king:  Shaks.,  ///  Hen.  VI.,  iiL  i,  »3. 

1608  Iher's  no  Fly  so  small  but  now  dares  bring  |  Her  little  wrath  against  her 
quondam  King:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bar/at,  Furies,  p.  373  (1608X  1619 

Man,  by  hLi  fell,  is  vanished  from  his  qiumdam  humanitie:  Purchas,  Micn- 
tomnu,  ch.  i.  p.  8.  1622  the  quondam  Vicem  of  Sardinia :  Howell, 

iMt.t  III.  xiv.  p.  60  (2645).  1624  the  quondam  Gouemour  did  see  his  men 

for  most  part  forsake  him :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  lyki.,  p.  651  (1884).  1626  her 

quondam  best  friends :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  20.  1680  My 

quondam  master:  Massincer,  Rtnegado,  iii.  a,  Wks.,  p.  110/z  (1839).  bef. 

1668  No  quondam  Suit,  11  keep  thee  from  their  Claws,  |  Rotten  as  th'art,  thou 
shalt  be  sound  for  th'  Cause:  J.  Cleveland,  Wit.,  p.  329  (1687).  1666  In 

quondam  times  her  Royalties  were  spacious :  Sir  T h.  Herbert,  Trmi.,  p.  84 
(1677X  1876  the  quondam  Library-keeper  of  the  Vatican :  J.  Smith,  Chritt. 
Rtlig.  Atftal,  Bk.  I.  ch.  vii.  i  a,  p.  53.  1682  with  his  quondam  Tone  and 

Face,  I  Squeak'd  out  this  formal  Cuitmg  Grace:  T.  D^  Butler's  Gkost,  Canto  II. 
p.  lia.  1698  A  Farewel  to  Wine,  by  a  Quondam  Friend  to  the  Bottle :  Con- 
tontion  0/ Liquors,  p.  19.  1710  I  calleoto  see  my  quondam  neighbour  Ford, 
(do  you  know  what  quondam  is,  though?):  Swift,  Joum.  to  Stella,  LeL  xiL 
Wks.,  p.  a6o/i  (1869).  bef.  1788  a  Servant... should  not  publicly  fly  in  his 

quondam  Master's  Face :  R.  North,  Examtn,  ill.  vii.  7.  p.  S<>9  (irf))-  1764 
1  shall  acquaint  you  with  what  a  chief  was  saying  of  nis  quondam  estate: 
E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scott.,  VoL  1.  p.  347  (i8i8>  1792  catching  his  quondam 

Fanny  in  his  arms:  H.  Brooke,  Foal o/Qual.,  Vol.  11.  p.  aia.  1887  his 

generous  nature  prompted  him. ..to  oblige  his  quondam  companion :  Anted.  1^ 
impudence,  p.  135.  1887  the  quondam  relict  and  sole  executrix  of  the  dead- 

ana-gone  Mr.  Cuirke :  Dickens,  Pidmici,  ch.  xxviL  p.  177. 

qnorsnm  haec  7,  phr. :  Lat :  to  what  end  (is)  this  (said)  ?. 

1667  J.  D..  Tr.  Lett,  o/  Voiturt,  No.  t86.  Vol.  ii.  p.  47-  l«89  but 

qtunum  keec\  Evelyn,  Corrtsf.,  VoL  ill.  p.  313  (iSjo). 

♦quorum,  comin,  conun,  sb. :  Lat.  ^«^rw»»,='of  whom'. 

I.  the  particular  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  presence  on 
the  bench  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Court  So.  called 
from  the  first  word  of  the  clause  in  the  Commission,  which 
names  the  said  justices — quorum  vos  A,  B,  C,  D,  &v.,  unum 
esse  vo/umus,=  ' of  whom  we  will  that  you,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c., 
be  one'. 

1487  that  the  justyces  of  the  peas  in  euery  shire  cyte  &  towne,  or  two  of 
iheym  at  the  leest  wherof  one  be,  of  the  quorum :  Caxton,  Stat.  3  j/en.  K//„ 
c.  3,  sig.  hvro  (1869).  1696  heing  of  the  Quorum  and  bounde  to  attendance : 
Ege*'ton  Papers,  p.  aia  (Camd.  Soc,  1840).  1604  Once  more  after  this  was 

lAtymer  brought  to  quorum  before  Kyng  Henry  for  preachinge  beresie :  R.  Par* 
SONS,  Three  Conv.  0/ Engl.,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  xiv.  p.  aai.  1609  Of  these  (Justices 
of  the  Peace]  in  the  same  Commission  bee  certame  named,  which  bee  called  of  the 
Quarutn  in  whom  is  especiall  trust  reposed,  that  when  tne  Commission  is  giuen 
to  fortie  or  thirtie  and  so  at  the  last  it  commeth  to  foure  or  three  it  is  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  many  affaires  to  haue  likewise  divers  of  the  Quorum, 
The  words  of  Commission  he  such  Quorum  vos  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  unum  esse 
vobtmus:  Sir  Th.  Smith,  Comrnenw.  0/ Engl.,  p.  t66  (1633).  1619  Quorum 
lustice  warrants :  HuTTON,  FolL  Anat.,  sig.  E  3  V.  1683  Were  I  not  a 

justice  of  peace  and  quorum  too:  Massingbr,  New  Way  to  Pay,  iit  a,  Wks., 
p.  301/a  (18^).  bef.  1668  he  is  a  Justice  of  War,  one  that  hath  bound  his 

DaUon  up  in  6ui!l  and  will  needs  be  of  the  Quorum  to  the  best  Commanders : 
J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  73  (1687).  bef.  1670  Sir  Francis. ..1^  his  own  accord 
made  him  Justice  of  Peace,  and  of  the  Quorum  in  the  County  of  Northampton'. 
}.  Hackkt,  Ai^.  Williams,  Pt.  L  38,  p.  31  (1693).  1676  I  am  a  Justice  of 

the  Peace  and  Quorum:  D'Urfev,  Mad.  Fickle,  iv.  p.  31  (1691).  17U 

The  Coffin  was  carried  by  Six  of  his  Tenants,  and  the  Pall  held  up  by  Six  of  the 
OaWTNm:  Spectator,  No.  517,  OcL  13,  p.  737/1  (Morley):  1728  I'm  o'  the 
Quorum — I  have  been  at  Sessions,  and  I  have  made  Speeches  there  I  Cibbsr, 
Vanbrugh's  Prov.  Husb.,  ii.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  a65  (1776).  1772  the  king,  &c. 
hath  ordained,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  two  of  them  at  least  (whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum),  have  authority...:  Junius,  Letters,  No.  IxviiL 
p.  373  (1837)1  1840   despite  the  decorum  so  due  to  the  Quorum,  \  His 


QURAN 

worship's  upset:  Babhau,  IngoUt,  Leg.,  p.  too  (iSfisX  18T7  ' 

for  "quorum":  Sal.  Rev.,  Nov.  34,  p.  €6i/a.    [St.] 

2.  the  requisite  number  of  members  of  any  body,  when  a 
specified  number  thereof  must  be  present  at  any  meeting,  in 
order  to  give  validity  to  the  proceedings. 

1669  It  was  ordered  that  five  should  be  a  quorum  for  a  Cooiidl :  EvKLn, 
Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  4a  (187a).  1673  the  Quorum  a  600,  without  which  namber 
nothing  can  be  done:  J.  Ray,  Joum,  Low  Countr.,  p.  Z59.  1819  the 

quorum  had  originally  been  fixed  at  two :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  3a,  p.  9a. 

2  a.    metaph.  the  requisites. 

1666  Here  the  Dutchmen  found  Ailler's  earth,  a  pcedoos  treasure,  whereof 
England  hath  (if  not  more)  better  than  all  Christendom  besides ;  a  freu  cos- 
modity  of  the  quorum  to  the  making  a  good  cloath:  Fuller,  Ck.  Hut.,  lu.  iz. 
19.    (Davies] 

(quorum  pars  ^Bgnfr  M,pAr.:  Lat :  in  which  I  have  had 
a  considerable  share.    Virg.,  Aen,,  2,  6. 

1633  His  own  hands  have  smitten  it  [sin] :  the  whole  world  is  a  bleedint 
witness  thereof;  and  man  may  say,  Quorum  pars  magnes  /m.  The  wh<:le 
creature  groaneth  in  expectance  of  his  pactflcation;  T.  ADAMS,  Com.  3  Pet., 
Sherman  Comm.,  VoL  ll.  p.  393/3  (1865). 

*quot  homines,  tot  sententiae,/Ar. :  Lat :  (there  are)  as 
many  opinions  as  (there  are)  men.   Terence,  Phorm.,  2, 4, 14. 

1676  and  therwithall  I  pray  you  consider  that  Quat  htmism,  tat  Senteutia, 
especially  in  Poetrie :  G.  Gaskoignb,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  A*  Potsf, 
Vol.  II.  p.  3  (1815).  1602  they  follow  each  one  of  them  their  owne  ptiute 

foule  spirits  of  deceit  and  error,  &  so  quot  komines  tot  senientia.  So  many  mea 
so  many  minds :  W.  Watson   Quodliiets  o/Relig.  &•  State,  p.  343.  lUl 

R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  13  (1837).  16S4   Their  Religini 

is  austere  (out  irreligious)  agreeing  with  our  old  Adage,  Quot  haussnes^  tot 
sentential  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Truv.,  p.  193.  1662    Here  tbeie  it  ai 


infinite  difference,  quo/  homines,  tot  sententia,  so  many  men,  so  many  1 
Brooks,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  iv.  p.  3  (1867X  1672  Edw.  Bkaoooii, 

Life  in  India,  ch*  V.  p.  150. 

'quota  (^>t  TL),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  quota,  or  Lat  quota  pars, 
='what  fractional  part':  a  proportional  part,  a  share;  a 
contribution  of  a  specified  part  of  a  total  amount 

1681  [See  pre  r«  nata].  1692  We  have  now  80  sayle,  y*  Dutch  oiuu 
being  come  w"  L<  Portland:  Hatton  Corrtsp.,  VoL  11.  p.  175  (S878X  l79( 
No  approaching  the  Ladies  Ruettes  without  the  Quata  of  Skouider^Kuols: 
Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  64  (and  Ed.).  1707  to  fiimish  out  our  qooia  in 
mercenaries:  Addison,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  354  (1856).  1711  their  Quota  rf 
the  conversation :  Spectator,  No.  100,  June  35,  p.  156/3  (Morley).  beC  1T3S 
The  two  Crowns  begin  to  advance  their  Quotas  of  Men. ..Money  and  Promises 
Plentv:  R.  North,  Examen,  \.  i.  31,  p.  35  (1740).  1743  the  Operm-botise 
and  White's  have  contributed  a  Commissioner  and  a  Secretary  to  the  Treasunr, 
as  their  quota  to  the  goyemment:  HoR.  Walpolk,  Letters,  VoL  l  p.  384 
(1857).  1748  observing  that  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  pay  his  quota  to. 
waifds  the  maintenance  of  the  poor:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  CD.  xzxviii.  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  345  (1817).  1804  The  3rd  fact  was  his  breach  of  the  tieaty  in  not 
sending  his  quota  of  troops  to  join  the  army:  Welunctom,  Disp.,  VoL  IL 
p.  105a  (1844)1  1819  the  King,  as  heir,  exceeding  every  quota  nit  that  tt 
the  nearest  relative,  who  succeeded  to  the  stool  and  slaves:  Bowdicu,  JVustM 
toAsJkantte,  Pt.  n.  ch.  v.  p.  383.  1826  Each  peisoo  was  of  course  prnarcd 
with  a  certain  quota  of  information :  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Krt.  Grey,  Bk.  u. 
ch.  L  p.  34  (1881).  1880  their  quou  of  prize-money:  E.  BLagciBIIB,  Tt. 
Sig.  Pananti,  p.  349  (and  Ed.). 

quota  pars,  pAr. :  Lat,  'what  fractional  part ' :  a  fracttonal 
part,  a  proportional  part 

1682  It  would  puzzle  all  our  arithmetic,  to  assign  the  quota  pars,  or  the/?*. 
portional  part  any  of  us  is  of  the  univene :  John  Howe,  Wks.,  p.  501/1  (1834X 

quote,  cote,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  quoter  (Cotgr.),  coter. 

1.  to  mark  in  the  margin,  to  make  a  note  upon;  to  ob- 
serve, to  note. 

1668  Wherfore  I  was  desirous  to  see  it  a^ain,  and  to  read  it  with  more  de- 
Ubermtion,  and  being  sent  to  me  a  second  time,  it  was  thus  quoted  is  the  iiiaigeui 
as  ye  see:  Foxs,  i4.  &*Jf.,  p.  1110,  an.  1543.    [R.]  1690  Andhowqnoie 

you  my  folly?  Shaks.,  Two  Gent,  qf  Ver.,  u.  4,  18. 

2.  to  cite  the  words  of  a  book  or  writing,  or  of  a  person. 

1682   She  would  have  the  presumptuous  heretike,  flying  as  it  were  thraogh 

■    •  •    ]ting  the  Psalmes,  Prophets,  Gospels,  &c:  ^.  7*.  QUiein.)^ 

1616  Hether  your  gsillants  come,  only  to  cote  |  Her  ran 


the  whole  Bible,  and  eating  the  Psalmes,  Prophets,  Gospels,  &c:  N.  T'.^Rhem.)^ 
Pref ,  sig.  a4C^.  1616  Hether  your  gsillants  come 

perfections:  R.  C,  Times'  Whistle,  1.  40S,  p.  16(1871). 

qaottun,  sb.:  neut  of  Lat  quotus,=' ■viixaX.  in  number', 
'what  in  order',  'what  in  fractional  value':  a  proportional 
part ;  a  fractional  part. 

1674  there  will  be  small  reason  for  a  (Christian  to  think  himself  disengaged 
Irom  that  quotum  or  proportion  which  even  the  Jews  were  obliged  to :  Hammond, 
Wks.,^  Vol.  I.  p.  89.  1888  Winchester  will  add  its  quotum  to  the  pik  of 

quantitative  evidence:  Pall  Mall  Gas.,  Jan.  5,  p.  i/a. 

Quonsane,  adv.:  Lat:  'until',  used  to  indicate  a  limita- 
tion in  time. 

1600  a  Iud^e...in  some  criminall  ptocesse...will  giue  an  enlargement,  bni 
yet  with  condiuon,  or  as  they  say  with  a  ouousque ;  that  is,  tiU,  the  time  that 
bee  calleth  it  backe,  and  putteih  him  in  his  former  estate :  R.  Caworat,  Tnas. 
ofSimilies,  p.  403.  ' 

Quran:  Arab.    See  Eoiaa. 
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R. 


E.',  abbrev.  for  Lat.  r^r,='king*,  or  ri^«tf,=' queen';  as 
in  'William  R.',  'Victoria  R.' 

E.»,  r,  abbrev.  for  Lat.  recipe  {g.  v.).  Often  used  in  the 
form  I^ 

B.  L,  abbrev.  for  Lat.  rlx  imperatt>r,=']idng  emjjeror',  or 
rlgina  imperAtrix,'=*f\}xtm  empress*;  as  in  'Victoria  R.  I.' 

*B.  I.  P.,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  reauiescat  in  pace  {q.  v.). 

R.  S,  v.  P,  abbrev.  for  Fr.  ripondez  ^il  vous  flatt, 
=  ' answer  if  you  please',  sometimes  placed  after  invitations. 

rabato,  rebatu  {=.  it  :i),  sb. :  ouasi-lt.  or  guoftSp.  fr.  Fr. 
raiat:  a  turned-down  collar,  a  falling  band  or  ruff. 

•  1S09  Marr.  Troth,  I  think  your  other  fabato  were  better.  Hm.  No,  pray 
thee,  good  Meg,  I'll  wear  this :  Sh  aks.,  Mtici  Adt,  iii.  4,  6.  1607  Stickes 

and  Combes,  Cascaneu,  Dressings,  Furies,  Falles,  Siquares,  Buskes,  Bodies, 
Scarffcs,  Neck-laces,  Carcaneta,  Rebatoes,  Borders,  Tires,  Fannes,  Palizadoes, 
Puffes,  RufTes,  Cuffo,  Muffes,  Pusles,  Fusles,  Partlets,  Frislets,  Bandlets,  Fillets, 
Crowlels,  Pendulets,  Amulets,  Annulets,  Bracelets,  and  to  many  lets :  A.  Brswbr, 
Zuywa,  iv.  6,  sig.  I  a  v*.  1619  their  Rebatoes,  Cha(iaroones,  Frouies, 

Fabes,  Puffes,  and  Dresses :  Pcrchas,  Afiencnmtu,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  158.  16S0 
The  Tires,  the  Periwigs,  and  the  Rebatoes,  |  Are  made  t'  adorae  ilshap'd  Inamo. 
raioes:  John  Tavlok,  (fit.,  sig.  Ccc  3  V/t. 

*Bablii,  rabbi,  s6. :  Heb.  rabbt,='my  master', 'my  lord'. 

1.  (as  a  formula  of  respectful  address)  my  master. 

abt.  1400  Disciplis  seyen  to  him,  Raby  iv.1.  Rabi],  now  the  Jewis  soujten  for 
to  stoone  thee:  Wycliffiie  BiltU,  John,  xi.  8.  1611  The  same  came  to  Jesus 

by  night,  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from 
God:  Bitte,  John,  iii.  a.  1636  RaUL  Master.    Rabbitu,  A  great  Doctor, 

Lord  or  Teacher:  Cockbram,  Pt.  1.  (ind  Ed.). 

2.  a  Jewish  doctor  of  the  law;  a  distinguished  Jewish 
scholar  in  divinity;  the  minister  of  a  Jewish  congregation; 
hence,  a  profound  scholar. 

IBM  Diners  of  the  lewes  RaHia  were  of  opinion  that  Adam  in  Paradise 
continued  not  a  night :  L.  Ltx>yD,  Cmunt  ef  Time,  p.  6.  1602  these  gallants 
(oouftly  rabbles,  chill  warrant  you  in  their  coache^  naue  such  a  special!  charge... 
committed  vnto  them :  W.  Watson,  Quadliiett  o/Rel^[.  A*  StaU,  p.  46.  163B 
Some  hence  gather  it  to  be  a  Region  in  India,  as  that  RtMi,  and  lerome  also 
doth  in  some  sort  auerre :  Purchas,  PUmmt,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  i.  p.  45.  1639  The 
RaUitt  passe  my  reach^  but  iudg  I  can,^  Somethingof  C&insn/ and  ^WM^t/iiim : 
HowsLL,  Lctl.^.  xxvii.  p  3a  (164SX  1643  The  secret  commimicated  to 

a  Rabbi:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Rttir.  Mtd.,  %  xlvi.  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  ns  (iSssX 
1645  the  women  brought _the  infant  swaddled,... and  delivered  it  to  the  Rabbi, 
who  carried  and  presented  it  before  an  altar :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p^  137  (1850). 
bef.  1670  He  is  altogether  deceived,  that  thinks  he  is  fit  for  the  Exercise  of  our 
Judicature,  because  he  b  a  great  Rabbi  in  lome  Academical  Authors:  J.  HAOCitT, 
Aif.  WUUami,  Pt.  I.  67,  p.  57  (1693)1 

rabbin  (-i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  ir.  Fr.  r(Abin :  a  rabbL 

mi  And  yet  some  of  those  RaUnes  (in  goddes  naine)...w]^l  presiune  with 
their  owne  selye  wittes  to  disproue  that... ;  Elvot,  G«v*mour,WL.  lit.  ch.  xxv. 
VoL  II.  p.  395  (1880).  1560  the  Rabbyns  also  thynke  that  these  were  not  in 

the  seconde  temple:  J.  Pilkincton,  Agrtus,  sig.  y  it  f,  1B84  R.  Dauid 

JCimAi,  which  is  the  best  writer  of  all  the  Ratiiiu:  R.  Scott,  Dite.  Witch., 
6k.  VII.  ch.  ix.  p.  141.  1606    their  masters  and  rabbins,  the  Jesuits:  Eari. 

or  S AUSBURT,  m  Cturt  &•  Timet  0/  Jot.  /.  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  65  (i 848).  161B  tradi- 
tions, and  fimtasticall  fables  deuised  by  their  Rabbins:  Gko.  Sandys,  Trav., 
p.  i46(l63sX  1640  as  I  among  I  The  Rabbins  read:  H.  More,  Phil.  Po., 

II.  46,  p.  38  (1647X  1648  the  RaiUiu  of  Reformation :  Merc.  Prog.,  No.  1, 
sig.  A  a  f*.  1663  their  Rahbiius,  in  thatprofound  cabalisticaU  parable : 

J.  Gaulb,  Mag-tutn-mancer,  p.  3.  1679  The  Learned  Rabbins  of  the 

Jews  I  Write,  there's  a  Bone,  which  they  call  .£>>«:S.  Butler, //WiMu,  Pt  iil 
Cant.  ii.  p.  169.  169S  the  Jeutith  ReMitu:  J.  Ray,  Three  Ditceurtes,  iii. 

p.  400(1713)1  1713  The  RaMiiu,  to  express  the  gieat  Havock  which  has 

been  sometimes  made  of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  usual  manner  of  Hyperbole, 
that  there  were  such  Torrents  of  Holy  Blood  shed  as  carried  Rocks  of  an  hundred 
Yards  in  Circumference  above  three  Miles  into  the  Sea :  S/ectator,  No.  495, 
Sepc  97,  p.  707/1  (MorleyX  bef.  17S9  Eve't  temper  thus  the  Rabbins  have 

exptest:  Pofe,  Pnl.  to  Satires,  330,  Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  40  (1757X 

*Babboni,  ib.:  Heb.  rabbdnf:  my  great  master. 

abt.  1400  Sche  connerttd  seith  to  him,  RabbonyTv./.  Rabonyl,  that  is  scid, 
mastir:  Wycliffite  Bib/e.  John,  xx.  x6.  1585  Tnen  turned  she  her  aboute, 

&  sayde  vnto  him :  Rabooni,  y*  is  to  saye :  Master:  Covbrdalb,  I  c,  1611 

^e  turned  herself,  and  saitn  unto  him,  Rabboni;  which  is  to  say,  Master: 
BiiU,  Le. 

*rabie8,  sb.:  Lat.:  'rage',  'fury',  'madness':  fury;  hy- 
drophobia {q.  v.). 

1838  Finding  Lord  Vincent  so  disposed  to  the  biting  mood,  I  immediately 
directed  his  raiies  towards  Mr.  Aberton :  Lord  Lytton,  Peiham,  ch.  xx.  p.  si 
{1859). 

raUte,  sb.:  ultimately  fr.  Lat  Arabia:  an  Arabian 
horse,  a  war-horse. 

r&C&,  adj. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  poKo,  for  Aram,  reka :  worth- 
less, good  for  nothing.    See  Mat.,  v.  22. 

S.  D. 


raeahout,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  preparation  of  the  edible  acorns  of 
the  Querctu  ballota,  usied  by  Arabs  as  a  substitute  for 
chocolate;  also  used  as  food  for  invalids. 

raccolta,  //.  raccolte,  sb. :  It. :  a  harvest ;  a  collection. 

1591  He  ought  alwaies  to  haue  about  him,  and  to  lodge  where  h^  doth  him- 
selfe,  so  manie  good  Drums  as  there  be  hundreth  in  his  band:  that  at  all  times  he 
may  make  Raccolte,  and  gather  his  souldiers  togitber,  and  for  such  like  necessarie 
respects:  Garramu,  Art  IVarre,  p.  65.  1611  In  the  moneth  of  August  they 
begin  their  Rocolta,  that  is  their  Mastick  harvest:  T.  Corvat,  jfourHoU,  in 
Crudities,  Vol.  in.  sig.  R  6  C  (1776).  1625    During  the  tune  of  their 

Raccolta,  whatsoeuer  strangers  came  into  their  Vineyard  might  freely  take  as 
many  Grapes  as  they  were  able  to  eate :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  x. 
p.  1837.  1628  I  know  not  what  my  rocolta  will  proue :  Sir  Tm.  Rob,  in 

A.  Michaelis'  Aitc.  Mart,  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  104  (18B2).  bef.  1670  and  serve 

me  faithfully  in  this  motion,  which,  like  the  highest  Orbe,  carries  all  mv 
Raccolta's,^  my  Counsels  at  the  present,  and  my  prospects  upon  the  Future,  with 
it,  and  1  will  never  port  with  y(»i:  J.  Hacket,  Abf.  Williams,  Pt.  I.  is7jP.  115 
(1693).  1673  They  reckon  5  Raccolta't  or  crops  in  one  year :  J.  Ray,  Jomm. 
Lmu  Countr,,  p.  479. 

♦rac(c)oon  (-.2),  coon,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind. 
aratkcone,  arrulhune,  aroughcun{d),  &c.:  a  small  North 
American  quadruped  of  the  genus  Procyon,  esp.  of  the 
species  Procyon  lotor. 

1606  their  Emperour...couered  with  a  great  Couering  of  Rahan^cums 
[Aroughcun,  p.  355;  Rarowcun,  p.  400;  Aroughcunds,  p.  731]:  Capt.  J.  Smith, 
Wis.,  p.  19  (1884).  1634  Otter  skinnes,  and  Rackoono  skbnes:  W.  Wood, 

Mew  Rngland's  Prasf.,  p.  65.  1722  their  Magaiines  are  very  ofien  rifled, 

by  Bears,  Raccoons,  and  such  like  liquorish  Vermine;  Hitt.  yirgima,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  iv.  p.  laa.  1744  I  like  my  racoon  infinitely  better:  HoR.  Walpolb, 

Letters,  VoL  t.  p.  395  (1857X 

rack:  Anglo-Ind.    See  arrack. 

racka:  Port    See  areca. 

rackapee,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay  ar<x/(-4^,— 'spirit- 
fire'  :  a  very  strong  impure  kind  of  arrack  {q.  v.). 

1635  hot  and  fiery  drinkes,  as  Aracke  and  Aracape;  Purchas,  PUgrims, 
VoL  L  Bk.  iiL  p.  533.  —  sixteene  Buu  of  Rack  and  Rackapee :  H.,  Bk.  v. 
p.  M.  1666  for  drink  they  [the  Javanese]  have  excellent  good  Water :  and 
for  Wine,  Rac-a-pee,  which  like  the  Irish  Usquebaugh  drunk  immoderaiely 
accelerates  death :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVisir.,  p.  363  (1677). 

racolta:  It    See  raccolta. 

raconteur,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  story-teller,  a  narrator. 

1829  stamped  the  illustrious  narrator  as  a  consummate  raconteur:  Lord 
Bbaconsfield,  young  Duie,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xii.  p.  4o(i88iX  1865—6  Scott, 

the  loyal  cavalier,  the  Icing's  true  liegeman,  the  very  best  raconteur  of  his  time : 
Thackbrav,  Pour  Georges,  p.  183  (1875).  1871  As  a  raconteur,  he  was 

unapproachable :  J.  C.  Young,  Mem.  C.  M.  Young,  VoL  n.  ch.  xviil  p.  307. 
1884  The  story  ceases...and  both  raconteur  and  audience  rise :  J.  H.  Short* 
HOUSE,  Schaobn.  Mark,  ch.  L  p.  4. 

Radamanthus:  Lat    See  Bhadamanthns. 

radaree,  rahdarry,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers. 
rihdirf:  transit  duty. 

1685  Here  we  were  forced  to  compoand  with  the  Rattaree  men,  for  ye  Dntys 
on  our  goods:  Hedges,  Diaty,  Dec  13.  [Yule]  1804  A  rahdarry  will  go  to 
you  this  day  for  the  convoy:  Wblungtom,  Di^.,  VoL  u.  p.  ii8a  (1844). 

radean,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  raft 

18..  SplitRock,andbehindittheradeauThundei«r:W.  Irving.  [Webster] 

radgee:  Anglo-Ind.    SeeraJah. 

radi&ta,  sb.  pi.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Lat  r<i<A'd/w.r,-' having 
rays':  the  division  of  radiated  animals  or  zoophytes. 

1846  (See  enutMM]. 

radiator  {iL  —  j.  r.),  .r^. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  act 
of  Lat  nK/»i}rt,='to  be  caused  to  radiate':  that  which 
radiates. 

radical  (,±  —  — ),  adj.  and  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  radicttl:  per- 
taining to  a  root  (in  any  sense);  pertaining  to  the  essential 
nature  of  anything ;  a  root  (of  a  word) ;  a  comparatively 
stable  constituent  of  the  molecules  of  a  chemical  compound ; 
in  politics,  a  Radical  is  a  member  of  a  party  which  advocates 
radical  changes  (also,  cUtrib.). 

1638  The  naturall  heate  and  humour  caHyd  radical] :  Elyot,  Cast.  Helthe, 
Bk.  111.  ch.  xiL  [R.]  1643  drienes  whiche  consumeth  the  radical]  moysture: 
TRAHBRON.Tr.  Vigis  Chirurg.,  foL  cix  c/i.  1670  make  a  Sphaere  or 

Globe,  preosely,  of  a  Diameter  »iuall  to  the  Radical]  side  of  the  Cube :  J.  Dee, 
Pref.  Billmgsley's  Euclid,  sig.  c  i  V,  1679  Note  your  Radicall  Digites 

found,  must  be  placed  vnder  the  elemente  nexte  to  the  pendent  lines :  DiCGES, 
Stratiot.,  p.  14.  ^  1620  the  lower  Bretons  who  speak  no  other  Language  but 
our  Welsh,  for  their  radicall  words  are  no  other :  Howell,  Lett.,  l  xix  p.  39 
(»64SX 
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RADIUS 


*Ta(lin8,  //.  radii,  s6.:  Lat.,  'a  rod',  'a  staff',  'a  spoke', 
'a  ray',  'a  semi-diameter  of  a  circle':  a  staff;  a  ray  (in 
various  senses) ;  a  semi-diameter  of  a  circle  or  of  a  sphere ; 
the  exterior  bone  of  the  human  forearm  or  the  correspond- 
ing bone  in  other  animals ;  one  of  several  lines  diverging 
from  a  common  centre, 

1697  The  Radius  or  xtaffe  of  the  crosse  containeth  like  wise  two  partes  in 
one:  Th.  Morlev,  .ilfw.,  p.  174.  16S2  .Their  chiefest  itqdy  was  to  vrrap  up 
their  Stents  in  Fables,  ana  spin  out  their  Fancies  in  yadles  and  shadows^  whose 
Raaii  seem  to  extend  every  way,  yet  so,  that  they  all  meete  in  a  Common 
Center^  and  point  onel^  at  one  thinz:  £.  AitHMOlJE,  Theat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  Annot., 
p.  440,  1668  dividing  a  cercle  by  five  radii:  Sir  Tm.  Brown,  Garden  of 

Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  37  (x6861  1666  between  twenty  and  fourty  foot  radius : 

Pkil.  Tmm.^  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  p.  66.  1673  these  rows  of  Planes  reachins  every 
way,  almost  like  so  many  raaiou^s  of  a  Sphere  from  the  Centre  or  middle  part : 
R.  BovLB,  Virtues  o/Grms,  p.  67.  17M  many  thousands  of  great  Stones, 

and  even  broken  Pieces  of  Lime-stone  Rodcs  throughout  H^aUs,  and  the  North 
of  En^tand,  almost  wholly  compos'd  of  those  yerteonet  or  broken  Pieces  of  the 
Radii  of  Sea-Stars,  which  are  commonly  call'd  Fairy-Stones:  I.  Ray,  Three 
Discourses,  ii.  p.  183  (171^).  1789  The  design  of  those  who  puumed  the  city, 
was  to  have  tne  whole  m  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  streets  like  radii: 
I.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geo^.,yo\.  l  p.  588  (1796).  1826  The  enormous 

Dtrd,  with  the'  feathers  of  tiis  win^  stretched  out  like  radii  or  fin^rs :  Capt. 
Head,  Pampas,  p.  azi.  1868  We  were  twenty-one  days  thus  imprisoned, 

never  leaving  a  little  circle  of  some  six  miles  radius :  £.  K.  Kane,  ix/  GrinneU 
■f-t;^^.,  ch.  xii.  p.  64.  '  ^876  The  comparative  structure  of  the  two  animals 
as  to  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  tarsus,  radius,  ulna,  &c. ;   Times,  Dec.  7.     [St.] 

radios  vector,  phr.:  Mod.  Lat:  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  a  fixed  point  to  any  point  on  a  loctis  or  curve,  which  is 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  radius  vector  and  the  angle 
of  its  inclination  to  a  fixed  straight  line. 

*T&dix,//.  r&dlces,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  root':  a  root  (in  various 
senses) ;  a  radicle. 

1679  To  find  the  square  Radix,  or  Roote  of  any  number,  is  to  gather  a 
summe  that  multiplyed  in  himselfe,  if  it  be  quadrate,  iustly  may  make  the  afore- 
sayde  number,  or  else  it  may  engender  the  bigger  squares  in  that  conteyned : 
DiGCBS,.^/m/<>/..p.  X3.  1603  diminish  the  vertue  of  the  ra^/ilr;  C.  Hevdon, 
De/.  fudic.  Astrot.,  p.  363.  16S3    But  Nativities  are  the  Radices  of 

Elections,  and  therefore...:  E.  Ashmolb,  Tieat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  Aiuiot.,  p.  450. 
1664  The  Hebrew  Radices:  J.  Worthincton,  Li/e,  in  Jos.  Mede's  Wis., 
p.  vi 

radotage,  sb, :  Fr. :  nonsense,  idle  words. 

178S  Excuse  my  radetaf—ymx  what  better  can  you  expectt  HoR.  Wal- 
POLB,  Letters,  Vol.  vni.  p.  388  (1858). 

radnnansa,  .r^. :  It :  an  assembly. 

bef.  173S  The  City  of  Oxford  was  a  Redunnma  qf  all  the  actiye  Party 
Traders  and  Jobbers,  &c. :  R.  North,  Examen,  v,  ii  137,  p.  99  (1740). 

rafralchlssements,  sb,  pi. :  Fr. :  refreshments. 

1749  the  several  logts  are  to  be  shop*  for  tojrs,  limtnesdes,  glaces,  and  other 
raffraichissemens:  LoRo  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  Na  U.  Misc.  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  357  (1777)- 

raga:  Anglo-Ind.    See  raJah. 

*Taggy,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  rOgl:  a  coarse  grain, 
EUusine  coracana,  grown  in  S.  India. 


179S  uraoary,  containing newpaddy  in  good  sute,  and  laggy  in  toleia 
dition:  Wbllihgtom,  Sufpl.  Dest.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ajT(i858X  1846  Among  com 
plants  less  generally  known  may  be  mentioned  Eleusine  coracana,  called  Natch- 
nee,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  Nagla  Ra;^,  or  Mand,  elsewhere  in  India : 
J.  LiMDLEY,  Veg.  Kis^.,  p.  113.  1886  m  Mysore  the  small  millet  known 

as  raggy  or  ragi,  fiimishes  the  principal  provision:  Offic.  Catal.  o/Ind.  ExUi., 
p.  75- 

ragione,  sb. :  It :  reason,  cause,  business ;  a  firm. 

174S  accordindy  invited  bim  np  to  Constantinople,  and  to  take  a  part  in  their 
rugion,  or  bouse  :K.  North,  Lives  ^Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  367  (1836). 

ragione  del  (dl)  stato,  pi.  ragioni  d.  s.,  phr. :  It. :  a 
reason  of  state,  an  af&ir  of  state. 

1696  and  therefore  to  preuent  both  him  &  his  btber  in  lawes  desseignement 
haue  made  a  most  straight  secret  league  and  alliance  amongest  tbemselues,  terming 
th»  laiae  rugitne  de  state;  Estate  0/ Engl,  Fugitives,p.  139.  1600  step 

into  some  ragioni  del  stato,  and  so  make  my  induction :  B.  Jonson,  Cynti. 
^n>.,  L  4,  Wks.,  p.  193(1616)1  1606  adiscourse...'bout  n^MM^/z/oi^: 

—  Volf.,  IV.  I,  wks.,  p.  497.  1618  be  bath  two  strong  competitors.. .the  one 
for  favour,  and  the  othtr  per  ['for']  ragian  di  stato,  Uke  to  oversway  him : 
^.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  A*  Times  o/fas.  I.,  Vol  11.  p.  89  (1848).  1633 

fa  man  go  to  ragion*  di  stato  to  reason  of  State,  the  French  Kmg  hath  somtUng 
to  justifie  this  dessein :  Howsll,  Lett.^  11.  xxv.  p.  48(1645).  1646  Statists 

and  Politicians,  unto  whom  Ragione  di  Stato,  is  the  lust  Considerable :  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pseud.  St.,  Bk.  l  ch.  lii.  p.  9  (1686).  1664  those  Ragioni  del  stato, 
Tricksof  State:  K.  WHiTLOCK,  ZM>/tfmiVi,  p.  175.  1696  suchciowdsof 

pretenders  to  ragioni  di  stato :  Evelyn,  Corrtsp.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  358  (1873X 
bet  1738  considering  how  much  of  this  (not  very  commendable)  Ragton  A  stato 
is  used  by  the  governing  Part  of  Mankind :  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  L  10,  p.  19 
(«74oX 

Ragipou :  Anglo-Ind.    See  Sajpoot. 
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*rag(m(t),  ragonst,  ragoo,  sb. :  Fr.  raeoiit,  earlier  ragoust, 
reeottstf'B^a.  re-taste' :  a  highly-seasoned  stew  of  small  pieces 
of  meat 

1664  Or  season  her,  as  French  Cooks  use,  |  Their  Haut^gusU,  BuolUet,  or 
Ragusts:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  11.  Cant  i.  p.  43.  1670  eat  nocmng 

but  Potages,  Fricases,  and  Ragusts,  your  Champinu>ns,  Coxcombs  and  Pallats, 
your  Andoilles,  your  Lange  de  porceau,  your  Bisks  and  your  Olio's;  Shadwbll, 
Suit.  Lovers,  v.  p.  71.  1676  Heres  excellent  meat ;  usie  of  this  Ragoost : 

—  Libertine,  iv.  Jp.  71.  1684  there  was  a  certain  Ragou,  which  I  thought 

passable :  And  1  was  obliged  to  express  a  liking  of  so  exquisite  a  Dish :  Tr. 
Tavernier>s  Trav.,  Vol.  11.  p.  38.  1687  Champasn  our  Liquor,  and  Ragonste 
our  Meat:  Hind  &•  Panther  transver^d,  p.  18.  1693  That  it  was  his 

Taylor,  and  his  Cook,  his  fine  Fashions,  and  his  French  Ragouts,  which  se- 

2uestied  him :  South,  Serm.,  VoL  lijp.  476  (1737X  1693  Someiimes  a 

Inist  goes  with  more  Gusto  down,  |  Tnan  all  French  Cickshaws  and  Ragous  b 
Town :  Folly  0/ Lave,  p.  la  1709  they  had  been  fed  with  fricassees  and 

ragouts:  Addison,  Taller,  Mar.  at,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  107  (1854X  1780  She 

sent  her  priest  in  wooden  shoes  |  From  naughty  Gaul  to  make  ragoos:  Swift, 
Paneg.  on  the  Dean.  174l   Sometimes  the  Turks  have  a  I^gou  of  Meat 

hasb'd  with  a  little  Fat:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tounie/orfs  Voy.  Levant,  Vol  11.  pi  331. 
1748  we  were  entertained  with  an  excellent  ragout,  cooked  by  our  landlora's 
daughters:  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xliL  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  375  (1817X 
1703  In  the  first  place,  I  assure  them,  that  of  all  French  ragouts  there  is  none, 
to  which  an  Englidlman  has  so  little  appetite,  as  an  English  lady  served  up  to 
him  4  la  Franfoise:  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  World,  No.  z8,  Misc.  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  136  (1777).  1769  but  make  a  reserve  of  some  of  your  ragout  to  pour 
over:  W.  Verral,  Cookery,  p.  90.  1771  their  cutlets,  ragouts,  fricassees, 

and  sauces  of  all  kinds :  Smollett,  Humph.  CI.,  p.  45/1  (1883).  1809  They 
made  me  almost  sick  only  with  the  sight  of  their  Msties,  tarts,  ragouts,  &c. : 
Maty,  Tr.  Riesbecks  Trav.  Germ.^  Let.  xxxiv.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  lax. 
1818  When  he  dined  on  some  homicides  done  in  ragout:  Byron,  in  Moore's 
Life,  p.  3s8  (1875).  1833  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ragout,  and  the  plate 

was  presently  vacant:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  ch.  iv.  p.  62  (1886).  1840  For, 

famed  as  ihe  French  always  are  for  ragouts,  |  No  creature  can  tell  what  they  put 
in  their  stews:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  197  (1865).  1878  serving  the 

hungry  visitor  with  "ragout  de  mouton  [* of  mutton '],  and  other  simple  cam- 
pounds:  Ai^<f'>  H'«A>v  May  13,  p.  3.    (St.)  1886  He  classed  your  Kick- 

shaws and  Ragoos  |  With  Popery  and  Wooden  Shoes:  A.  Dobson,  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Lyre,  p.  133. 

rahaughcum:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  raccoon. 

rahdarry:  Anglo-Ind.    Se«radaree. 

raiah:  Arab.    See  rayah. 

raia(w):  Anglo-Ind.    See  rajah. 

raidenr,  sb. :  Fr.  {roideur,  Cotgr.) :  stiffness,  coldness. 

1780  it  is  better  the  Court  should  be  alarmed  and  bend.  Its  roideur  wooM 
produce  all  I  apprehend:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  vii.  p.  333  (tStSX 
1803  I  find  a  certain  degree  of  roideur  in  the  Spanish  ambassador,  on  that 
subject :  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  11.  p.  530  (1833^ 

raillery  (,Jt  —  =^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  railUrie:  banter,  the 
turning  what  a  persoh  says  into  ridicule,  mockery,  pleasantry. 

bef.  1640  Let  laillery  be  without  malice  or  heat :  B.  Jonson.  [J.  ]  1668 
Raillerie  a  la  mode  oonsider'd:  Title.  1673  This  is  all  but  Railletie  Sir : 

Shadwbll,  Miser,  L  p.  10.  1704  They  take  a  pleasing  raillery  for  a  serious 
truth :  Gentleman  Inttructed,  p.  13.    [Davies] 

raUlenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  one  who  banters,  one  who  is  given  to 
raillery. 

1667  I  hope  what  1  have  here  said  will  prevail  something  with  the  wits  and 
raUleurs  of  this  age,  to  reconcile  their  opinions  and  discounes  to  these  studies: 
SpRAT,/fMfc  Roy.  Soc-i  p.  417.    [T.]  1888  his  Acquaintance  were  all  Wits 

and  Railleurs...  I'm  satisfied  you  are  of  the  Society  of  the  Wits,  and  Raillieurs; 
Wycherlev,  Countr.  IVife,  li.  p.  14.  bef.  in3  the  Raillieurs  (a  powerAil 

Nation  in  those  Times)  [styled]  him  the  Earl  of  Shif/lesbury's  Footman :  R. 
North,  Examen,  i.  ii.  45,  p.  53(i74oX 

raises,  raynes,  reyn(e)8,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Rennes,  a  town 
in  Brittany:  a  kind  of  lawn  manufactured  at  Rennes. 

!  abt.  1476  Your  sbetes  shall  be  of  cloths  of  rayne :  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre. 
[Fairholt]  beC  1600  And  many  a  pillow  and  every  here  |  Of  clothe  of  raynes 
to  sleep  on  softe :  Dreme,  354.    \th.'\  1613  1  have  a  shert  of  reyns  with 

Actvt&  paxAxnl:  Mystery  of  Mary  Afagdalen.  [ib.]  abL  1616  Your  skynne 
that  was  wrapped  in  shertes  of  raynes;  J.  Skelton,  Magnyf,  [ib.)  bieC  1663 
She  should  be  apparelled  beautlfiilly  with  pure  white  silk,  or  with  most  fine 
raines:  Bf.  Bale,  Sel.  IVks.,  p.  543  (Parker  Soc.,  1849X  [Davies)  bef.  1671 
Alas,  that  great  city  that  was  clotneo  in  reins,  and  scarleL  and  purple  I  Jewel. 
Wir-.tL  931  (Parker  Soc,  1845-S0X    («».)  r    r      j     --, 

rais,  reis,  sb. :  Arab.  r<w,=*head' :  the  skipper  of  a  vessel, 
a  captain ;  the  head  man  of  a  community.    See  Seis-efTendi. 

1699  The  Reim  or  Captaines  of  the  Gallies:  R.  Hakluyt,  yoynges,  VoL  IL 
L  p.  391.  1684  In  every  Village  or  Borough  there  is  a  Reis,  or  chief  of  the 

place:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's  Trav.,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  v.  p.  338.  1776  the  rais  or 

master  of  the  boat  sat  behind :  R.  Chandler,  Tnai.  Asia  Minor,  p.  15.  1830 
the  grand  Rais,  supreme  commander  of  the  Algerine  squadron ;  E.  Blaquibre, 
Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  35  (snd  Ed.).  1846  Our  rfllisj  or  skipper;  IjtDY 

H.  Stahhofe,  Mem.,  VoL  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  333.  1888  the  Reis  bad  had  orders  to 
moor  the  dahabeeah  by  the  shore:  W.  Black,  Yolande,  VoL  i.  ch.  xiiL  p.  35a 

*raiB0n  d'Otre,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  reason  for  existing. 

1888  the  Royal  Academy  wouM  at  once  discredit  their  bigfa  positko,  and 
ignore  their  rasson  d'ftre:  XIX  Cent.,  Aug.,  p.  353. 
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TBiBfAmi,  /em,  laisoim^,  part.:  Fr.:  reasoned  out, 
logical,  based  on  scientific  analysis.  See  catalogue  rai- 
Bonn^. 

1777  Thu  is  my  creed,  and  a  key  to  my  whole  conduct,  and  the  more  likely 
to  leroain  my  creed,  as  I  think  it  is  raitonni'.  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttters^  Vol.  vi. 
!>,  49a  (1857).  1810  perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  composition  more  pleasine 

than  ttuit  of  a  catalogue  rauoHuJ:  Edin.  Jtn/^  Vol.  17,  p.  115.  1846  French 
cookery  is  not.  of  course,  apfro/ondi  or  elaborately  descnoed,  but  nobly  raUctmi^ 
like  one  of  your  lectures  on  a  Greek  play :  Thackbrav,  MIk.  Euayt^  p.  tea 
(1883). 

*rnj,  sb, :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  raj\  rule,  dominion. 

1890  He  (alls  to  marve)lii«  afiresh  at  that  standing  miracle,  the  maintoianoe 
of  the  British  ra>[tn  India]:  Atkenmumt  Sept.  13,  p.  348/a. 

^aOl),  sb, :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Skt  raj%=^^Vxng' : 
a  king,  a  prince,  a  lord. 

1655  The  kynges  name  was  Raia  Colambu,  and  the  Prince  was  cauled  Raia 
Siagu:  R.  Edkn,  DtcatUs,  SecL  111.  p.  255  (1885).  1636  the  PffrtugaU  of 

Damtut  had  wrought  with  an  ancient  friend  of  theirs  »/ia£»j  who  wax  auolute 
I^ord  of  a  Prouince:  Purchas,  PiigrimSi  Vol.  t.  Bk.  iii.  p.  aoa  —  a  small  King 
or  Xaiaw,  a  G^ntiUi  ib.,  Bk.  iv.  pw  424.  1665  This  Castle  [Rota\  for  many 

Ages  acknowledged  the  Radgt*  ner  Govemour :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  65  (1677X  1776   Beetle  Nutt  and  Ottar...are  not  usually  given  to  Vakeels 

of  Rsuaiu,  or  others  of  inferior  rank :  Claim  0/ Roy  Rada  Chum^  8/1.  1786 

Her  daily  table  was  as  fin«|  As  if  ten  Kajahs  were  to  dine:  H.  More,  Flttrio^ 
636,  p.  41.  1800  The  whole  of  the  country  to  be  ceded  by  the  Nizam  is 

ix^bited  by  petty  rajahs  and  polygars:  Wellington,  DiH,.  Vol.  i.  p.  124 
(X844).  1803  Its  fortifications  were  erected  by  a  Rajah  called  SucKUT  Sing, 
about  four  centuries  and  a  half  ago:  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Asiatic  Rts.^  vii.  58. 
1810  rejoiced  they  see  J  The  mighty  Rajah's  misery :  Southev,  Ktkama.  p.  5. 
1868  her  muslin  is  Indian. ..a  rajah  gave  it  us:  C  Reade,  Hard  Cask,  vol.  t. 
1872  the  Britisb  flag  was  raised  over  the  kingdoms  once  ruled  by 
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1  centunea 
VoL  It.  cb.  iv.  p.  aio. 

*Bajpoot:  Ang:Io-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  RijpUt:  name  of  a  mili- 
tary race  of  India,  who  claim  to  be  Ksbatriyas.  See 
Kwatriya.    The  form  Reysbutos  (pi.)  is  Portuguese. 


1698  Reysbutos  of  Cambaia  doe  yet  live  by  lobbing  and  stealing,  and  those 
US6   Here  was  a  Castle  kept  by  the  Rattpmchtt 


of  Cambaia  pay  tribute  to  tbe  saide  Reysbutos,  because  they  should  not  robbe 
1  qxyle]  them :  Tr.  y.  Vm  Lintckattn's  Vcji.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  i.  p.  i66  '  ""  " 
B   Here  was  a  Castle  kept  by  the  Rattpmchtt:  Furchas,  Pilgrims, 


Bk.  iv.  p.  467.  —  a  Castle  of  the  Razicockts  (which  were  before  the  MorolU 
Conquest,  the  Nobles  of  that  countrey  now  lining  bv  robbeiy) :  it.,  p.  481.  1984 
This  place  [Cambaya]  was  heretofore  lorded  ooer  oy  the  RoMcott,  a  noble  and 
valiant  (but  now  a  Theuish)  people :  Sir  Th.  Hbkbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  4a.  1663 
These  Ratiimtet  are  a  sort  of  High-way  men,  or  Tories :  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Man- 
<UUI»,  Bk.  I.  p.  19  (1669)1  1684  The  Ragifim's,  who  are  the  best  Souldiers 

among  the  /»a>>uu,...came  in :  ^.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtnitr't  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  Pt.  3,  Bk.  i. 

S.  34.  1798  The  soldien  are  commonly  called  Rajah.poots,  or  persons 

escended  from  rajahs:  J.  MoRSC,  Amer.  Unw.  Gtogr.,  VoL  11.  p.  546  (1796X 
ISU  Here  are  nearly  seven  hundred  Banians,  R^aputs,  and  other  Indians: 
t/ittmkr's  Tran.  Arrnb.,  ch.  Ivi    Pinkenoo,  VoL  x.  p.  76. 

'*iaU,  rakee,  sb. :  Turk,  riqf :  an  ardent  spirit  made  from 
grape-skins ;  a  grain-spirit    See  ainudc. 

1T7S  Some  of  the  Turcomans  joined  us,  and  one  or  two  wanted  raki  or 
brandy:  R.  Chandler,  Trav,  Asin  Minor,  p.  355.  1819  I  found  him 

gravely  discussiiig  with  a  Franciscan  monk,  over  a  bottle  of  rakie :  T.  Hope, 
./4km/..  ch.  XV.  p.  189  (1830X  1880  .'wlling  wine  and  rakee  to  passengers: 

T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  n>  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  cb.  xviL  p.  uo.  1840  Some  stiff 

rtUut:  Fraser,  KcorJittoM,  «•<'.,  Vol.  11.  Let.  xvl  p.  351.  1846  Their 

ioja  a  distilled  from  rice,  and  called  Rati:  Warburton,  Crtw.  dt*  Cnu,  VoL  1. 

f903  (1848).  1849  At  the  well  of  Mokatteb,  where  we  encamp  for  the  night, 
will  serve  raki  to  the  Bcdooeens;  I  have  some  with  me,  strong  enough  to  melt 
the  snow  of  Lebanon :  Lord  Beaconspibld,  Tancrtd,  Bk.  iv.  ch,  iv.  p.  371 
(i88]X  1666  The  bitterness  relaxed,  with  which  he  had  been  drunk  as  with 

raki :  Ouida,  Stratkmort,  Vol.  in.  ch.  x.  p.  164.  1877  The  Pole  poured  out 
a  glass  of  raki  for  the  ikt  woman,  who  though  a  Mohammedan  was  not  adverse  to 
alcohol:  F.  Burnabv,  Tkrovgh  Asia  Minor,  cb.  xx.  p.  117  (1878X 

rallentando,  part:  It.,  'becoming  slower':  Mus.:  a  di- 
rection to  performers  to  slacken  the  time;  decreasing  in 
rapidity. 

*Bamadan,  Bamazan,  Arab,  rama^sn ;  Ramdftin,  Hind, 
fr.  Arab. :  name  of  the  great  fast  or  Lent  of  Mohammedans, 
and  of  their  ninth  month  through  which  the  fast  extends. 
SeeBairam. 

1613  We  stayed  bete  all  the  day  (March  s6.)  because  (the  Turktt  Romadan, 
which  is  their  t^nt,  being  ended)  on  this  day  began  their  Feast  called  Byram ; 
W.  BiDOULPK.  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels  0/ Four  Englisknun,  p.  95.  1613 

As  in  the  time  of  RamaMon,  which  is  their  Lent  and  lasteth  tbirtie  days: 
T.  Corvat,  Cndiliei,  Vol.  III.  sig.  U  3  v[\pt).  1616  Ramadhan,  the 

ninth  moneth  of  the  Arabian  Kalendar,  contaming  30  daies.  This  moneth  they 
fast,  as  we  do  in  Lent :  W.  Bedwei.l,  Ami.  Trudg.  1616  The  Turktt  do 

fast  one  moneth  in  tbe  yeare,  which  they  call  Ramasan:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.. 
p.  56  (1633).  1636    it  was  then  hU  Lent,  which  amonest  them  is  calleo 

SammaJoH:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  336.  —  The  first  of  Sep- 
tember b^gan  their  Ramdauty  at  the  6rst  of  si^ht  of  ihe  new  Moone:  ib.,  p.  537. 
—  the  time  otRummadan:  li,,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  vi.  p.  861.  —  They  keepe  a  solemne 
Lent,  which  they  call  the  Ram-Ian,  about  the  moneth  of  August :  i^.,  Bk.  ix. 
p^  1476.  1684  their  great  Fast  and  Feasi  (for  on  that  day  tis  not  permitted  to 
cat  or  drinke,  but  after  Sun-set  they  doe  both  excessioely)  this  Feast  is  called 
Rammaan,  Ramdam  or  Rnmrndam  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  TVoo.,  Pl  96.         1664 


The  Turks  do  more  than  so  in  their  Ramlrams  and  Stiratm,  and  tbe  yno  also, 
for  he  fasts  from  the  dawn  in  the  morning  till  the  Stars  be  up  in  the  night : 
Howell,  Efidl.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  rv.  v^p.  483  (1678).  1684  it  was  then  the 

Turks  Ramnan,  or  Lent:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmitr's  Trav.,  VoL  i.  Bk.  L  p.  35. 
1704  For  it  was  in  the  time  of  Ramaasm,  (their  Month  of  Fast,  of  which  liere- 
afier):  J.  PiTTS,  Aa.  Mokam.,  p.  5.  1716  the  annual  fast,  or  Lent  of 

Ramadan:  Addison,  IVks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  4^(1856)1,  1741  theae  Balustiadc* 

make  a  marvellous  figure  in  time  of  their  Ramezan,  when  they  are  all  adom'd 
vnth  Lamp*:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Toumt/orCs  Voy.  Ltvani,  VoL  11.  p.  164.  1776 
as  is  the  custom  during  the  Ramaran  or  Lent :  R.  Chandler,  Trav,  Grtsa, 
p.  48.  1787  No  Turk  observes  his  Ramaudan  more  strictly  than  1  did  the 

day  I  arrived  at  Geneva :  P.  BscKroRD,  Lttt.  /r.  Ital.,  VoL  L  p.  37  (1S05). 
1819  a  penonage  who,  at  the  end  of  the  Ramadan,  looking  like  a  walking 
spectre:  T.  Hope,  Anast,  VoL  L  ch.  x.  p.  193  (1830).  1831  a  Lent  or 

Ramadan  of  abstinence  from  opium :  Co^tts.  of  an  Eng.  Ofium-Eaitr,  Pt.  IL 
p.  127  (1833).  1884  Here  is  enough  for  the  feast  after  Ranuuan !  Satoo, 

VoL  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  s^  1839  eyebrows  Hke  tbe  new  moon  of  Ramadin :  E.  W. 
Lane,  Tr.  An^.  Mis.,  Vol.  L  ch.  iii.  p.  138. 

rambla,  si. :  Sp. :  a  dry  ravine. 

1839  Sometimes  their  road  was  a  mere  rambla,  or  dry  bed  of  a  torrent : 
W.  Irvinc,  Conf.  of  Granada,  ch.  xi.  p.  88  (i8soX  1846  three  long  league* 

by  a  nun^/a  of  red  rocks:  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  PL  I.  p.  398. 

ramlK>taa(g),  .r^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay  ramiatan:  the 
stone-fruit  of  Nephelium  lappacium,  Nat  Order  Sapindauae, 
with  a  thin  luscious  pulp  and  a  bristly  skin. 

1737  The  Rambostan  is  a  Fruit  about  the  Bigness  of  a  Walnut,  with  a  tongh 
Skin,  beset  with  Capillaments ;  within  the  Skin  is  a  very  savoury  Pulp :  A.  Hamil- 
ton, East  India,  XI.  81.    [Yule]       1846  (See  llebl]. 

rameanin,  .r^. :  Fr.:  a  cheesecake. 

ramex,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  rupture,  hernia,  varicocele. 

be£  1637  I  thought 't  had  been  some  gangrene,  fistula,  |  (^ker,  or  ramex : 
MlDDLBTOH,  Widow,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  V.  p.  304  (iSSsX 

ramify  (jl  z.  j.),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ramifier :  to  spread  into 
branches,  to  branch  out ;  to  make  to  branch  out. 

1678  those  [sinewes]  are  into  very  maoy  paites...rani!fied :  J.  Banister, 
Hist.  Man,  Bk.  viiL  foL  107  V. 

Bainilie(8),  BamillleCs),  name  of  a  town  in  Belgium,  Ra- 
mitlies  (where  Marlborough  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over 
the  French,  1706),  applied  to  sundry  articles  and  fashions  of 
costume,  e.g.  to  a  form  of  cocked  hat,  a  wig,  and  also  its 
plait  or  tail. 

1767  putting  my  uncle  Toby's  great  Ramallie  wig  into  pipes:  Stbsnb, 
Trist.  Skand.,  ix.  u.  Wks., p.  364(1839).  1886  "my  reauest,''  says  Brisk,  | 
Giving  his  Samiltis  a  whisk :  A.  Dobson,  Attko  Sign  o/tko  Lyrt,  p.  118. 

ramillete,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  nosegay. 

1873  the  priestess...wove  the  flowers.. .into  ramitUtts  and  threw  them  to  the 
passets-by :  L.  Wallace,  Fair  God,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  viL  p.  Z43. 

Ramjan.    See  Bamadan, 

*ramoneTir,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  chimney-sweep;  adopted  as  a 
trade  designation  by  some  high-souled  English  chimney- 
sweeps. 

*raiich(e),  Eng.  fr.  Sp. ;  laacho,  Sp.,  'a  mess',  'a  mess- 
room':  sb.:  (in  America)  a  hut,  a  hovel;  a  small  farm  or 
cattle  run. 

1846  We  crossed  the  Ceno  del  Talgnen,  and  slgK  at  a  little  rancho: 
C.  Darwin,  yonm.  Btagtt,  ch.  xiL  a  36>.  1884   Felipe  insisted  upon 

accompanying  me  to  the  rancho:  F.  A.  Obbr,  Traxt.  in  Msxico,.&^.,  p.  376. 
1884  These  oeasu  were  so  perfectly  tame  that  our  host  would  not  have  oonmied 
them  if  there  had  been  no  children  about  the  ranche :  F.  BovLB,  Sordorlasul, 
p.  363.  1886  Chance... sends  Clara  to  visit  her  distant  cousins  on  the  ranche: 
AAsmsum,  Aug.  99,  p.  368/3. 

rancbera,  sb. :  Amer.  Sp. :  a  woman  who  lives  on  a  rancho ; 
the  wife  of  a  ranchero. 

1684  so  fearful  are  the  dainty  creatures  of  being  considered  ranckoras,  or 
countrywomen :  Ehilv  Pierce,  Jalafa  Roses,  in  Advanct  (Chicago),  Aug.  14. 

randieria,  sb. :  Sp.,  <a  hut',  'a  cottage',  'a  shelter  where 
laborers  mess' :  (in  America)  a  hut,  a  collection  of  huts. 

1600  Here  tbe  Spaniardes  hane  seated  their  Raneksria  of  some  twentie  or 
thirtie  houses:  R.  Hakluvt.  Voyagts,  VoL  iil  p.  678.  1866  We  frequently 
passed  tancherias  surroundea  by  granaries  filled  with  com,  mexqnite  beans,  and 
tomillas:  Ref.  of  Explor.of  Surveys,  U.S.A.,  VoL  ill.  p.  115. 

laudiero,  sb. :  Sp.,  'the  steward  of  a  mess' :  (in  America) 
a  small  fanner ;  a  herdsman. 

1846  Those  rancheros  or  small  fiumers  seemed  to  me  generallv  to  be  more 
honest  than  the  rest  of  the  population :  A.  Wislizenus,  Tour  tf,  Mexico,  p.  33 
(t848X  1884  The  puma  and  the  jaguar  are  the  lancbero's  special  hate : 

r .  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  363. 

*rancor,  rancour  {J.  .n),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  rancor,  ran- 
cour, rancoeur  (Cotgr.),  assimilated  to  Lat.  rancor,"^ IwA 
taste',  'foul  smell',  'bitter  feeling'. 
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RANCOUNTER 


a  bitter  taste ;  also,  metaph. 


160B  Put  nuKoun  in  the  vcsiel  of  my  peace  |  Only  for  them :  Shaks., 
Macb,,  iii  X,  67. 

2.  bitterness  of  feeling,  resentment,  spitefulness,  vin- 
dictiveness. 

abt.  1880  G<id  techith  that  it  is  mercy  to  forjeue  trespasis  &  wrougis  don 
azenst  men  hem  self  ft  alsatis  rancor  &  ewil  wille  of  herte ;  Wyclip  (?),  Sat.  A* 
kit  CkiUrm,  &>€.,  ch.  ii.  m  F.  D.  Matthew's  Un^nted Eng.  Wkt.  0/  Wytli/, 
p.  ai4  (x88oX  abt.  1888  Ne  is  tber  no  more  wo,  rancour,  ne  ire :  Chaucer. 

C.  T.y  Chan.  Vtm,  '^aU^^  16387.  1483  and  in  her  herte  hylde  rancour  ana 

sowemes  agenste  hem :  Revel.  Monk  ^Evesham,  p.  73  (1869X  1488  all 

grugges  and  rancores  shalfae  layd  a  parte:  Pailan  Letters,  Vol.  ill.  No.  90], 
p.  343  (1874)1  abt.  1590   His  name  for  to  know  if  that  ye  lyst.  I  Enuyous 

Rancour  iniely  he  hight:  J.  Skblton,  (7aW.  Laiir.,  755,  wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  jot 
<i843).  1688  With  grevous  malice  and  rancour  /  One  agaynst  a  nother  dothe 
murmoor:  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Barlows,  Rede  me,  4"f.,  p.  90(1871).        IMO  their 

feature  and  oountenaunce,  wherin  be  perceyned  to  be  more  lankour  than  dolour: 
;lvot,  Im.  Gavermaince,  fol.  91  r".  MM3  Such  festred  lancoure  doo 

Sayncu  celestial  harbour!  R.  Stanyhsrst,  Tr.  VirtiteAen.,  Bk.  I.  p.  17  (1880X 
—  when  billows  theire  swelling  ranckor  abated  :  ib.,  p.  93.  1690   But  he, 

eniag'd  with  rancor  nothing  beares ;  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  1.  iii.  44.  1600  his 

lanchorand  malice:  H0L1.AND,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxxviii.  p.  iota  1616  I^- 

tractioa  would  professe  himselfe  my  foe,  [  Shewing  his  rancors  hate  before  my 
Gux:  R.  C,  Timet'  WkUtte,  11.  6ji,  p.  34  (1871).  1643  the  rancour  of  an 

evil  tongue:  Milton,  Afoi.  Smecl.,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  908  (i8a6X 

rancounter,  rancountre:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  rencontre. 

randevous :  Fr.    See  rendezTons. 

'*ranee,  sb.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Hind,  rani:  the  wife  of  a 
n^ah  {g.  v.\  a  queen,  a  princess. 


1884  Thou  mayest  be  a 


1801  Do  what  you  please  with  the  Ranee,  provided  you  don't  send  her  here : 
Wbllington,  Suf^l.  Detf.,  Vol.  11.  p.  ^(i8s8X  '  — -  — 

Ranee  if  th<Mi  wilt :  Ba6co,  VoL  11.  ch.  viiL  p.  141. 

'"T&nnnciilas,  sb.:  Lat. :  Bot.:  name  of  a  large  typical 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  buttercup  is  a  species.  Several 
species  are  cultivated  as  garden-plants. 

1644  anemones,  ranunculuses,  crocuses,  &c. ;  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  65 
(X850X  1696  auricula,  tuberose,  jonquillsj  ranunculas:  —  Corresfi.,  Vou  111. 

>.  363.  - 1788  full  ranuncubis,  of  glowmg  red:  J.  Thomson,  Spring,  515 

i834>    ^    ^       1741  those  admirable  Species  of  Renunculusses ;  J.  Ozbll,  TtT 


?i 


'ottnu/orft  Vn.  Levant,  Vol.  11.  p.  313.  1767  Plant  ranunculuses'  and 

ajwmoaes  in  mild  dry  open  weather ;  J.  Abercrombib,  Ev.  Man  ewn  Gardentr, 

P  «(;«'    '  ' •       '  .... 

seemed. 
Vol. 


45  (>8o^  1B19  and  truly,  among  his  tulips  and  ranunculuses,  his  temper 

eroed,  cnaiiieleon<like,  to  reflect  a  somewhat  gayer  hue:  T.  Hope,  Anast., 
ll.  II.  ch.  xiii.  p.  387  (1830X  1896  my  double  variegated  ranunculuses: 

Loud  Bbacokspibld.  Krr.  Grey,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  vl  p.  349  (1881).  1881  A  most 
variable  plant  is  the  Water  Ranunculus :  F.  G.  Heath,  Garden  Wiid,  ch.  viiL 
p.  14a 

*raaz  des  vwiiiiai,phr. :  Swiss  Fr.,  *rans  of  the  cows '  (the 
meaning  of  rans  is  doubtful) :  a  melody  of  the  Swiss  herds- 
men for  the  Alpenhom. 

1814  playing...the  sweet  air  of  the  Ranz  det  VacMet :  Alfine  Sietcket, 
ch.  vii.  p.  148.  1833  The  shepherds  likewise  made  echo  ring  with  the  wild 

notes  of  the  ranS'ttet'Vack:  L.  Sihond,  Svjitterland,  VoL  i.  p.  439. 

rapine  (^  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rapine :  spoliation,  plunder, 
violence,  ravishing. 

1S31  Neyther  Tulli  approueth  it  to  be  liberalitie,  wheiin  is  any  mixture  of 
auarice  or  rapyne:  Elvot,  Gmemour,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  viiL  Vol.  11.  p.  91  (1880X 
1069  so  did  not  his  auaridous  couetous  and  greedye  desire  cease,  by  rapine, 
spoyle.  or  by  anv  other  wicked  meane:  Grafton,  Ckron.,  Pt  i.  p.  4.  1688 
Tit.  Are  these  tny  ministers!  what  are  they  call'd!  Tarn.  Rapine  and  Murder: 
Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  v.  a,  ta.  1690  seek  not  to  enrich  thy  followers  |  By 

lawless  rapine  from  a  ^lly  maid:  Marlowe,  /  Tamburl.,  i.  a,  wks.,  p.  o  (18 j8). 
1840  H.  Mors,  Pkil.  Pa.,  n.  116,  p.  44  (1647).  1686  Such  an  inundation  of 
&ttatics...must  needs  have  caused  iuiiveraal... rapine:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  n. 
p.  3^(1873).  1719  his  Bounty  should  support  him  in  his  Rapines,  his  Mercy 
in  bis  Cruelties :  Steclatar,  No.  516,  Oct.  33,  p.  735/1  (Morley).  1788  Rapine 
may  serve  itself  with  the  fair  and  honourable  pretences  of  publick  (3ood :  T.  BiRCH, 
Wkt.  0/  Milton,  Vol.  I.  p.  13.  1836  Snhatttm,  ch.  15.  p.  333  (1838). 

1845  Uie  rapine,  sacrilege,  and  bloodshed  of  the  defeated  foe ;  Ford,  Handbk. 
Sfain,  Pt  II.  p,  559. 

rap(p)iuree  {j.=.!l),  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  In  rapaire,='ai  noisy 
ruffian',  'a  robber':  a  wild  Irish  plunderer;  a  vagabond. 

1690  robberies,  murders  and  other  notorious  felonies  committed  by  robbers, 
rapparees,  and  tories:  Slat.  7  Will.  tit.  (Irel.),  c  31,  Preamble.  1706  though 
the  lapparees  carried  the  blame  of  all:  Burnet,  Hitt.  Own  Time,  VoL  in. 
p.  67  (1818)1  1743—7    for  the  stra^ling  soldiers,  rapperees  and  ralferens, 

who  followed  the  army,  had  left  them  neither  meat,  dnnk...iior  cattle :  Tindal, 
Centin.  Rafin,  VoL  1.  p.  83/1  (1751). 

Rappetn,  //.  Bappen,  sb.:  Swiss  Ger.,  <a  raven':  a  small 
Swiss  coin  about  equal  in  value  to  a  centime  {g.v.). 

1617  Six  Rappen  of  Ba.sil,  make  a  plappart  or  three  cicitzera :  F,  Morvson, 
ttin.,  Pt.  I.  p.  388.  1678  Three  Rnptert  <Le.  small  Pieces  of  Money  of  a 

mixt  Metal  not  so  big  as  a  Silver  Penny  ot  the  value  of  a  Farthing) ;  J.  Rav, 
yaum.  Low  Conntr.,  p.  loa 

'  '"rapport,  sb.:  Fr. :  affinity,  mutual  influence,  sympathy. 
See  en  rapport. 

1694  It  Ls  obvious  enough  what  lapport  there  is,  and  must  ever  be,  between 
the  thoughts  and  words,  the  conceptions  and  languages  of  every  country:  SiK 
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W.  Temple,  0/Ane.  &•  Mod.  Learn.  [R.]  bef.  1849  To  querica  put  to  hint 
by  any  other  person  than  myself  he  seemed  utteriy  insensible— although  I  ^cn- 
deavoured  to  place  each  member  of  the  company  in  mesmeric  raffort  with  him : 
E.  A.  PoE,  iVkt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  199  (1884X  1868  the  finest  little  delicate  thread 

oS rapport  had  come  into  existence  between  them:  Mrs.  Oliphant,  ^rvwKi^Ttttf, 
VoL  I.  ch.  XV.  p.  371.  1877  he  has  a  strong  feeling  uf  sympathy  and  rapport 

with  you:  L.  w.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  it  Tkint,  ch.  xvii.  p.  159(1879). 

'"raitprochement,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  drawing  near,  a  drawing  to- 
gether, a  reconciliation. 

1809  One  of  the  opinions.. .deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  exhibiting  a  curious 
rapprochement:  Edin.  Rev., Vol.  14,  p.  338.  1848  now  if  we  made  it  our 

study  to  adopt  the  classification  which  would  involve  the  least  peril  of  «'■"'<■■■ 
rapprochements,  we  should  return  to  the  obsolete  division  into  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbs:  J.  S.  Mill,  Sytttm  of  Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  361  (1856).  1863  There  has 

already  been  a  groit  rap^reckemont:  THACESkAV,  Pkilip,  VoL  i.  ch.  L  p.  1x0 
(1887).  1883  neither  side  should  be  expected  to  go  the  whole  distance  towards 
rappnckement:  E.  L.  (lODKiH,  in  XtXCent.,  Aug.,  p.  178. 

raptim,  adv. :  Lat :  hastily,  suddenly. 

bef.  1738  this  Account... bebg  set  down  at  the  Time,  though,  in  a  Maimer, 
raptim  and  extempore:  R.  TAohth,- Ejsamen,  w.  v.  134,  p.  391  (1740). 

raptor,  .r^.:  Lat,  noun  of  ^ent  to  rapere,=*to  seize':  a 
ravisher,  an  abductor. 

1743  For,  being  a  great  fortune,  one  Sarsfield  ran  away  with  her,  and  carried 
her  over  into  France,  where,  by  the  greatest  accident,  the  abuse  was  discovered, 
and  the  raptor  seized,  she  protected,  and  both  sent  home ;  R.  North,  Livet  0/ 
Norths,  Vol.  I.  p.  145  (1836). 

*An.  avis,  //.  r&rae  aTes,  phr. :  Lat :  'a  rare  bird',  a 
paragon  (g.  v.).    See  Hor.,  Sat,  2,  2,  26;  Juv.,  6,  165. 

1604—6  A  free  friend  at  first,  a  kind  friend  to  the  last,  is  rara  avis  in  torrit 
V  on  the  earth ') :  j.  Trapp,  Com.  OU  Test.,  VoL  I.  p.  iio/r  (r86j).  1748 

called  my  Lord  Strutwell  by  the  appellations  of  JeweL  Phcenix,  Rara  mvitx 
Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  11  Wks  ,  Vol.  i.  p.  358  (1817X  1760  Soch  rarm 
lares  should  be  remitted  to  the  epitaph  writer:  Fielding,  Tom  "Jones,  Bk.  niL 
ch.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  433  (i8o6)k  1813  I  sent  them,  thinking  that  a  char  in 
London  must  be  like  a  tortoise^hell  Tom  cat,  a  rara  avis:  Southbt,  Lett., 
VoL  IL  p.  338  (1856X  1890   How  nngulariy  fortunate,  who  can  |  This  Ram 

Avis  meet--tliu  proper  man  I  Hans  Busk,  yestriad.  1840  And  her  be  ooce 
thought  a  complete  J7«m  Avis:  Barham,  tngolds.  Leg.,  p.  37  (1879X  1888 
oh  nsns  avis  among  modem  scholars:  M.  E.  Bradixjn,  Golden  Calf,  VoL  11. 
ch.  v.  p.  166. 

rarefy  (it  =.  ±),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rar^JUr,=*X.o  make  thin*. 

1.  trans,  to  make  thin,  to  make  rare,  to  cause  to  expand, 
to  make  less  dense  or  less  gross,  to  dilate. 

1699  how  their  wits  are  refined  and  rarefi'd  I  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Mom  out  ffkit 
Hum.,  iL  3,  Wks.,  p.  106  (1616X  1691  the  prerared  maner... breaking  uto  a 

flame  rarefies  the  stagnant  air :  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  VoL  ill.  p.  3x7  (1873). 

2.  intr.  to  become  thin  or  rare,  to  become  less  dense  or 
gross. 

abt.  1590  The  clovrdes  goo  to  clere,  the  mist  was  ratified:  J.  Skblton, 
Garl.  Laur.  [R.]  1601  flat  biles...they  rarifi*  and  discusse:  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  M.  tt.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  8,  VoL  11.  p.  379. 

rarowcun.    See  raccoon. 

rasa  tabula:  Lat    See  tabula  rasa. 

Rasbout(e),  Rashboot:  Anglo-Ind.    See  S^Jpoot. 

rastaqnondre,  sb,:  Fr.  (argot):  a  foreigner  of  doubtful 
antecedents,  who  makes  a  great  display. 

1888  He  was  the  typical  raataquonere,  a  man  of  finished  manners  and  un- 
known antecedents:  M.  E.  Brasdon,  Phantom  Fortune,  VoL  ill.  p.  ila 

[Coined  by  M.  Brasseur  in  the  Palais  Royal  farce  Le 
Brdsilien  as  fancy  Spanish.  See  A^.  Sf  Q-,  6th  S.,  X.  Nov.  i, 
1884,  p.  354  f.] 

ratafia,  sb. :  Fr. :  (a)  a  liqueur  flavored  with  fruits  and 
kernels  of  peach-,  cherry-stones,  &c.,  and  bitter  ahnonds ; 
(b)  a  small  biscuit  flavored  with  almonds.  Often  pronounced 
and  sometimes  spelt  rata/ie,  ratafee  (^X  :.  It). 

a.  1699  Besides  Wines,  there  is  no  Feasting  without  the  Drinking  at  the 
Desert  all  sortsof  Strong  Waters,  particularly  i7ate^'r;  which  is  a  sort  of  Oieny 
Brandy  made  with  Peach  and  Apricock  Stones,  highly  piquant,  and  of  a  moat 
agreeable  flavour :  M.  Lister,  youm.  to  Paris,  p.  164.  1709  she  has  a 
Bottle  of  Xa/a/fa  with  her:  Mrs.  Manlbv,  Mew  Aial.,  VoL  1.  p.  155 (and  Ed.X 
1743  delivered  him  a  full  glass  of  ratifia:  Fielding,  yos.  Andrews,  i.  vL  Wks., 
Vol.  V.  p.  36  (1806).  bef.  1744  Or  who  in  sweet  vicissitude  appears  |  (>f 
Mirth  and  Opium,  Ratafie  and  Tears :  Pope,  Mor.  Ess.,  11.  no.  1839—8 
declared  to  her,  over  a  bottle  of  ratafia...:  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xxxix. 

b.  1845  put  half  a  pound  of  ratafias  in  the  mould :  Brbgion  &  Miller, 
Praci.  Cook,  p.  3x9. 

^ratan,  rattan  (.-^),.r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Malay  rotan:  the  stem 
of  various  Eastern  climbing  palms,  esp.  of  the  genus  Calamus, 
also  of  canes  of  the  genus  R^his ;  a  light  flexible  cane  from 
such  a  stem. 

1698  There  is  another  sorte  of  the  same  rtfeds  whidi  they  call  Rota:  these 
are  thinne  like  twigges  of  Willow  for  haskets:  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsckotetis  Ve^., 
Bk.  L  VoL  I.  p.  97  (i88s)l  1666  be  was...disrobed  of  his  famvery,  and  being 
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dad  in  rags  mi  dubuck't  upon  the  loles  of  hii  feet  with  rattmiu :  Sir  Th.  H>r- 
BXKT,  Trav^t  P>9o(i677X  1779  Tbev  presently  carried  out  a  wooden  anchor, 
and  rattan  cable,  whioi  Dv  floating,  made  an  excellent  warp:  T.  Forrsst,  V<^> 
Ntw  Guuua,  p.  56.  17M  amall  ratani  are  stuck  up,  fastened  together  with 

ootton-thread,  to  as  to  form  an  arch  w  a  vaulted  roof  over  the  tomb :  Tr.  Tkmn- 
htr^t  C.  nfGoodHoft,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvl.  p.  13  (1814).  1826  The  rattan 

was  duly  applied,  and  1  roared  with  iMun :  Hocklsv,  PeMdurang  Hari,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  t53  (tSS^X  18S8  The  turband  is  of  cloth,  over  a  frame-worlt  of  rattan,  and 
omamented  with  a  lace  band,  and  generally  the  crest  of  the  master :  Atiatie 
Ctttimts,  p.  lA.  1873  a  slight  exhibition  of  rattan  or  thumbscrew :  Eow. 

Braodoh,  L^/tt  m  Indm^  di.  ii  Pb  39. 

rfttalier,  sb. :  Fr. :  stable-rack ;  set  of  teeth. 

1889  In  the  large  picture,  everybody  grins,  and  shows  bis  whole  rAUlur ; 
Thackbrat,  Mite.  Eaayt,  p.  141  (1885). 

^hratero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  thief,  a  pilferer. 

188S  he  promised  to  defend  us  against  rateros  or  solitary  footpads ;  W.  I R ving, 
Alkambrut  p.  19.  1846  charcoal-bumem  who  on  fit  occasion  become  rattro$ 
and  robbers :  Ford,  HtuidNt,  Spain,  Ft.  1.  p.  ai). 

*iatiO,  sb.:  Lat,  'calculation',  'relation',  'reason'. 

1.  reason. 

bef.  1588  if  Oratie,  next  to  Ratie,  Speech  next  to  Reason,  bee  the  greatest 
gyft  bestowed  vpon  mortalitie :  Sidhev,  Afel,  Patl.,  p.  jo  (1868X 

2.  the  relation  between  two  similar  quantities  in  respect 
of  magnitude ;  proportion  of  relation  or  relative  variation. 

1808  wishes  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  reputation  which  he  had  only  a  right 
to  share,_and  that  m  no  great  ratio :  Southkv,  Ltll.,  Vol.  11.  p.  66  (1856). 
1619  while  at  every  higher  step  the  risk  of  stumUins;  and  being  dashed  to  pieces 
increases  in  a  tenfold  ratio:  T.  Hope,  Atuui.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  367  (iSao). 
1860  A  multiplicity  of  publications  is  often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  a  dissemination 
of  sound  knowledge :  Aiktiuntm,  Dec.  19,  [>.  811/1.  1688  Their  progress 

along  the  path  of  civilisation  is  (in  mathematical  phrase)  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the 
number  01  their  abstract  wonis :  C.  F.  Kbarv,  ChttUtut  of  Primitive  BtUt/, 
ch.  i.  p.  6. 

ratidnftle,  .r^. :  neut.  of  Lat  r<i/(J«4/M,» 'reasonable', 
'rational'. 

I.  the  fundamental  reasons  which  constitute  a  rational 
explanation  of  anything  explicable;  the  ralflon  d'etre  (7.  v.) 
of  anything. 

1686  I  admire  that  there  is  not  a  latiooale  to  regulate  such  trifling  acddcnu: 
EvKLYN,  Diary,  Vol.  IL  p.  ji  (187a).  1707  I  found,  upon  enquiry,  they 

could  not  give  any  manner  of  rationale  of  their  own  divine  service :  H.  Maun- 
OKXix,  yaxrH.,  PmkerURi,  Vol.  x.  p.  319  (1811X  1814  Of  his  attempt!  to 

assign  tne  raticnait  of  hu  process,  we  do  not.. .think  so  highly :  Edim.  Jl*v,, 
Vol.  13,  ip.  107.  1843  with  a  view  to  comprehend  the  ratioHole  of  these 

changes  in  the  coimtenance  which  are  indicative  of  Passion :  Six  C.  Bell,  Ex- 
frrmem,  p.  i  (1847)1  1868  give  you  some  insigbt  into  the  ratioMolt  of  their 

development:  E.  A.  PoB,  M'jlr.,  Vol.  1.  p.  43  (1884)!  1877  he  had  earnest 

opinions  and  convictions,  a  fine  ideal  of  what  English  political  life  ought  to  be. 
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I.  p. « (1884).. 

I  of  what  English  poH 
and  of  the  ratttnalt  of  English  statesmanship :  d  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mime  ii 
Tkau,  ch.  ix.  p.  87  (1879)1 

2.    a  reasonable  account  of  anything,  a  statement  of  ex- 
planatory reasons. 

1668  An  account  or  rationall  (lacj  of  oM  Rites:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hfdri»- 
/a/.i.,p.  ;;.    _     bef.  17SS  Thus...wiUully  false  is  this  Account  or  Rationale  of 


his  Lonistaips  Proceeding:  R.  North,  Bxamtn,  1.  ii.  99,  p.  84  (1740).  1816 
The  ratioHoIe  of  this  part  of  their  ccoduct  deserves  eq>ecially  to  oe  examined : 
Edin.  Rev. ,  Vol.  35,  p.  ^76.  1878  Such  an  account  of  this  action  is  pbunly 

inconsistent  with  its  having  been  dime  in  imitation  of  the  gross  and  cniel  super* 
stitions  of  Canaanites,  and  excludes  that  rationale  of  it  altogether:  MozLBV, 
Ruling  Ideas,  iii.  p.  68. 

Ratspuch(e):  Anglo-Ind.    3ee  Bajpoot. 

*rattan:  Eng.  fr.  Malay.    See  ratan. 

rattaree:  Anglo-lnd.    Seendaree. 

ravelin  {J.  —  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  ravelin :  a  triangular 
work  forming  a  salient  angle  outside  the  main  ditch  of  a 
fortification. 

1690  platformes  and  revelins  have  beene  taken  away :  Sir  J.  Smvthb, 
Certain  Distmrtex,  Proeme  (Camd.  Soc,  1843X  1691  we  may  see  400  or  500 
working  upon  a  ravelinge;  Coningsby,  Siege  of  Rouen,  Camden  Misc.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  36  (1847).  1698  Rauelline,  or  Tenaza,  a  Spanish  word,  and  is  the  vtter. 

most  boundes  of  the  wals  of  the  Castell  or  skances  without  the  walles :  R.  Barrbt, 
Tieor.  of  Warree,  Table.  bef.  1699  Of  flankers,  ravelins,  gabions  he  prates : 
Davirs,  E/igr.,  xxiv.  in  Marlowe's  IVki.,  p.  ^58/1  (1858).  1677  Brass 

Cannon  mounted  upon  the  Bulwarks  and  Ravehns:  SirTh.  Hsrbirt,  Trav., 
p.  40.  1716  the  most  exact  description  of  all  the  ravelins  and  bastions  I  see 
in  my  travels :  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters, p.  76(1897).  1741  defended 
only  by  veiv  indifferent  round  Ravelins,  four  or  five  feet  thick :  J.  Ozkll,  Tr. 
Toumefort't  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  in.  p.  179.  174A— 7  they  resolved  to  make 

a  general  attack  on  the  counterscarp  and  ravelin:  Tindal,  Coittin.  Rm^n,  VoL  I. 
p.  561/1  (1751). 

ravissant,  ^em.  raTiasante,  adj.:  Fr.:  ravishing,  ex- 
tremely charming. 

1848  More  applause — it  is  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  in  powder  and  patches,  the 
most  rtfv/Mm/^  tittle  Marquise  in  the  worid:  Thackbkav,  Van.  /ojr,  VoL  lu 
ch.  xvi.  p.  176  (1879X  U71  On  the  last  day  of  the  operation,  ouh  tiny  plait 

is  carefully  opened  by  the  long  hair-pin  or  skewer,  and  tne  head  is  ravissanit : 
Sir  S.  W.  Bakrr,  Nile  TrOutaria,  ch.  vi.  p.  83. 


rawranoke:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  roaaoke. 

''Taya(h),  sb.:  Turk,  raiya :  a  subject  of  the  Porte,  who  is  not 
a  Mohammedan,  and  who  pays  the  caratch  {g.  v.).   See  lyot. 

1813  To  snatch  the  Rayahs  from  their  fiue :  Byron,  Bride  ofAbfdoi,  it.  xx. 
1819  and  at  last,  finding  no  more  rayahs  to  oppress,  turned  their  violence  afainst 
the  Moslemen  themselves:  T.  HoFI,  Anast.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  99  (1820).  1890 
the  baTd.«amed  pittance  of  the  miserable  rayahs:  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trav.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  pb  183.  1889  and  among  the  wealthier  rataks  it  is  common  to 

paint  a  residence  which  is  unusually  spacious,  in  two  distinct  coloiusi  Mus 
Pardob,  Beauties  of  the  Bosfh.,  p.  4a. 

rayne(s):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  raines. 

raynold.    See  reynard. 

layoimant, /(?/».  layonnante,  adj. :  Fr. :  radiating,  radiant. 

1881  The  Ministers  were  raytnnants:  CrevtUe  Memtirs,  VoL  II.  ch.  xiii. 
p.  Ill  (1875)1 

Razbooch(e):  Anglo-Ind.    SeeS^Jpoot. 
*Ta8Zia,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Arab.  ghAziya,  ^^'an  expedition  against 
infidels ' :  a  military  raid ;  a  raid. 

1864  I  came  upon  the  same  army  (of  ants],  engaged,  evidently,  on  a  laziia 
of  a  similar  kind :  H.  W.  Bates,  Nat.  on  Amasens,  en.  xiL  p.  117.  1871  As 
there  is  nothing  to  be  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  the  Bas^  nut  women  and 
children  as  slaves,  the  ^country  is  generally  avoided,  unless  visited  for  the  express 
purpose  of  a  slave  razzia:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Niie  Fributaries,  ch.  iv.  p.  56!^ 

re' :  It. :  Mus. :  name  of  the  second  lowest  note  of  the  old 
hexachords  and  movable  scales  and  of  the  natural  scale. 

beC  1639  And  leme  me  to  synge.  Re,  my,  fa,  sol  I  I.  Skelton,  Btttge  of 
ConrU,  »58,  Wks. ,  Vol.  i.  p.  40  (1843). 

i^\sb.:  abl.  of  Lat  r/f,='thing',  'affair':  Leg.:  'in  the 
matter',  'in  the  case  of.    See  in  re. 

*r6  infect&,  phr.:  Lat:  with  (one's)  business  undone, 
with  (one's)  purpose  unaccomplished.    See  Livy,  9,  32. 

1633  he  supposith  that  the  bastard  shall  departe  thens  re  injfecta :  J.  Clerk, 
in  Ellis'  Orif;.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  I.  No.  cxii.  p.  313  (1846).  1608—9  Le 

Seur  is  comug  from  Florence  rt  infectd :  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times 
if  7"-  ^-  Vo*-  ^  P-  81  (>848>  1630—1  Whereupon,  his  majesty,  wonder- 

lully  incensed,  sent  them  away  rv  infectd :  J.  Mead,  in  Court  A*  Timet  of 
Jos.  /.,  VoL  II.  p.  331.  1696  So  they  all  departed  re  infecta,  not  onw 

discontent,  but  angry:  In  Court  A*  Times  of  C has.  I.,  VoL  i.  p.  179  (1848). 
1683  There  sallied  out  of  the  Town  that  day  five  thousand  souldwrs  upon 
some  Design  on  the  Greek  Tower,  but  they  came  back  Re  infectA:  Howell, 
Pt.  II  Massaniello  (Hist.  Rev.  Napl.),  p.  ix^.  1666  that  powerful  Roman 

but  half  nis  men:  Sir  Th.  Hbri 


(jeneral. .. returning  rr  infecta  with  but  Half  his  men:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
It  shall  nc'r'        •«-•-".  ,   ..   . 

ibertine,  Ii.  p.  27. 
re  infecta,  to  secure  a  whole  Skin ;  Medley,  Tr.  Kolbetis  Cape  Good  Hope, 


p.  184  (1677)1        1676   It  shall  ne'r  be  said  that  a  Woman  went  out  of  this  house 
Re  infecta :  Shadwbll,  Libertine,  ii.  p.  27.        1731  was  forc'd  at  lut  to  retire. 


Vol.  I.  p.  75.  bef  1733  at  this,  the  whole  Sessions  were  passed  re  inftcti : 

R.  North,  Exameu,  i.  iii.  145,  p.  217  (1740)1  17S3  I  am  of  your  opinion, 

that  your  conferences  upon  those  points  will  break  up,  as  they  have  done  already, 
re  infecta:  Lord  CHESTERrisLD,  Lett.,  Bk.  il  Na  Ixiz.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  IL 
p.  380  (1777).  1769  Dinvaux  (Choiseul's  favourite  Comptroller-Geneiml)  has 

been  forced  to  resign,  re  infectd:  Hon.  Waltole,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  310(1857). 
1846  so  with  the  mercury  fell  the  resolution  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  fleet  departed 
re  i$tfecU :  Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  il  pi  658.  1886  Prince  Fiedcrick 

Charles,  afterwards  known  as  the  Red  Prince,  rather  than  return  to  Eckemfiorde 
re  infecta,  had  determined  to  attack  Missunde :  L.  Oliphant,  Episodes,  xviiL 
P-403- 

re  vera:  Lat    Seerevera. 
reakes  :  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  rex. 

*real,  pi.  reales,  Sp. ;  riyal,  Arab.  fr.  Sp. ;  rial,  Eng.  fr. 
Sp. :  sb. :  lit.  'a  royal',  a  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  in 
Spain,  Spanish  America,  Egypt,  &c.  The  'real  of  eight'  (to 
the  dollar),  also  called  the  'real  of  plate',  was  about  i\d. 
English;  the  Egyptian  'riyal*  (only  money  of  account)  is 
about  5|<£  English;  the  Mexican  'real'  about  4//.  English; 
the  current  Spanish  realde  vellon  about  2\d,  English. 

1647 — 8  a  ryal  is  worth  .v.  d.  oh. ;  BoordB|  Introduction,  ch.  xxx.  p.  199 
(1870).  1666  euery  fanan  (as  I  haue  sayde)  beinge  in  value,  one  ryall  orplate 
of  Spayne :  which  u  as  muche  as  one  maicell  of  syluer  in  Venice :  R.  Edbn, 
Decades,  Sect.  in.  p.  267  (i88<).  1694  The  people  cry  as  hard  as  they  can 

three  times  Real,  Real,  Real,  Then  let  the  king  command  some  of  his  owne 
money  to  be  cast  among  the  people :  R.  Parsons  (p.  Con/,  abt.  Success.,  Pt.  u 
ch.  V.  p.  90.  1613  he  had  more  comers  then  a  Spanish  Real!:  T.  Shblton, 

Tr.  Don  Quixote,  PL  I.  ch.  i.  p.  5.  1616  at  forty  ryals  taof.]  the  quinlall : 

Opt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  188  (1884).  1633  That  slave  in  obscene  language 
courteci  me,  1  Drew  reals  out,  and  would  have  bought  my  body,  |  Diego,  from 
thee:  Middlbton,  Spesn.  Gipsy,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  193 (1885).  1634 

ei^t  thousand  Rialls  of  ei^t :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  M'ib.,  p.  738  (1884)1  1684 

A  Spanish  shilling  (which  is  a  fourth  part  of  a  Dollar)'gives  twenty  flue  Pice,  a 
Riau  of  eight  giues  fiue  Mammoodees  wanting  three  Pice :  Sir  'Th.  Herbert, 
TVisr.,  p.  41.  1664  he  threw  som  peeces  of  gold  and  Rials  of  eight  among 

them:  Howell,  Partkentp.,  Pl  il  p.  46.  1798   In  1784,  the  tout  amount 

of  the  value  of  Spanish  goods  exported  to  America,  was  195,000,000  raales  de 
vellon:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  IL  p.  391  (1796).  1886  in  col- 

lecting the  taxes  at  a  village,  demanded,  of  a  poor  peasant,  the  sum  of  sixty 
riyals :  E.  W.  Lane,  JIfod.  Egypt.,  VoL  L  p.  153.  1846  Accounts  in  Spain 
are  usually  kept  in  reals,  reales  de  vellon,  whicn  are  worth  about  3^  English. 
They  are  the  piaKties  of  the  Turks  and  the  sestertii  of  the  Romans:  Ford, 
Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  L  p.  3. 
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REAL 


real:  Port.    Seenis. 

reale,  //.  reali,  s6. :  It  fr.  Sp. :  a  real  (g.  v.). 

161T  here  each  of  vi  pued  two  naH  for  onr  nipper,  and  baUe  a  reals  for  our 
bed :  F,  Morvson,  /tin.,  PL  I.  pw  94. 

reata,  sd. :  Sp. :  a  lariat  (^ ■  v.). 

1883  Can  Tou  remember  what  time  it  wa«  when  you  cat  the  riata  and  got 
away :  But  Haktk,  /»  tJk*  Cmrquint*  Wttdt,  in  Lmfmim't  Mag.,  VoL  It. 
I>.44<- 

rebarbere :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  See  rhubarb, 
rebate:  7«an-It.  or  ^WAM-Sp.  Seerabato. 
Bebesk,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Arabesque:  Arabesque. 

1611  ArabtMgue,  Rebeske  worke;  a  small,  and  ctu^ous  flourishing:  CoTUR. 
1666  ISee  AnbMqn*  il. 

reboisement,  sb.:  Fr. :  re-aiTorestation,  the  replanting  of 
land  which  has  been  cleared  of  trees. 

♦rebus  {a  =>i,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rebus  (Cotgr.) :  the  repre- 
sentation of  words  or  syllables  'by  things'  (Lat.  ribus),  or  by 
pictures  of  objects  the  names  of  which  give  the  required 
sounds  or  an  approximation  to  them ;  as  the  representation 
of  the  name  Ashton  by  an  ash  tree  upon  a  tun.  Sentences 
or  mottos  have  been  thus  indicated  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially; and  in  this  manner  a  kind  of  puzzle  or  nddle  has 
been  instituted. 

160S  Rebus  or  name  Devises:  Camden,  Rtmaim,  chapter-heading.  beT.- 
1683  Rttrofradcs,  Relmsus,  LtttuHt  Vena:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  TracU,  vii. 
p.  43  (t686X  1711  that  ingenious  kind  of  Conceit,  which  the  Modems  dis* 

tinguish  by  the  Name  of  a  Rebus,  that  (sinks]  a  whole  Word  by  substituting  a 

Sicture :  Sttctator,  No.  59,  May  8,  p.  96/3  (Morley).  bef.  1738   Sir  Roger 

,'Estninge,  was  a  Dog  with  a  Broom  (the  Rtttu  of  his  Bookseller) :  R.  North, 
Examen,  t.  ii.  130,  p.  lox  (1740X  1778  [He]  j^iMtfrr... rebus's  and  charades 

with  chips  of  poetry :  HoR.  Waltolb,  Lttten,  Vol  vii.  p.  54  (1858).  1806 

armorial  beanngs,  scrolls  and  rebus  are  the  usual  subjccu :  J.  Dallaway,  Obt. 
Et<£.  Arthit.,  p.  76.  166S  the  family,  as  he  expounds  tnis  admirable  rebus, 

gather  round  the  young  oflicer  in  a  group :  Thackbray,  Philip,  Vol.  1.  cb.  ix. 
p.  aoS  (1887). 

recado,  .r^.:  Sp.:  a  present;  a  message;  provisions; 
baggage. 


16SS  9  barilles  wine  and  other  ncado: 


R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  t.  p.  26  (t88 A 
,  set  Danuun...6ee :  ii.,  p.  8j.       1638 


recamera,  It.:   sb.:    wardrobe,    private 


—  he  bringeth  recardo  from  themperour  to  : 

Yours  of  the  2.  oi  luty  came  to  safe  hand,  &  I  did  all  those  particular  rtcaudot, 
you  enioyned  me  to  do  to  some  of^yotir  frends^here  :^  Howbll,  Lttt.,  v.  ix.  p.  o 
IX645X  ■  1886  1  was  standing  in  despair,  gating  at  the  lecado  which  baa 

formed  my  bed :  Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  346.  184S  This  was  the  first 

night  which  I  passed  under  the  open  sky,  with  the  gear  of  the  recado  for  my  bed : 
C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beaglt,  ch.  iv.  p,  69. 

recanuia,  Sp. 
inner  chamber. 

1638  They  made  ready  their  Recamara,  and  all  fittingprouision  for  such  a 
businesse:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Altmai^t  Lift  0/  GuMmax,  Pt.  1.  Blc  I  ch.  vtiL  p.  99. 
1686  Chambers,  Bed<kamber,  Antieanura  and  Rtcamtra,  ioyning  to  it :  Bacon, 
Ea.,  I».  p.  55"  (i87iX 

recapitulation  {,±=.X-!L:^,  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  recapitu- 
laHon  (Cotgr.):  the  act  of  recapitulating;  a  summary,  a  brief 
restatement  of  the  principal  heads  of  a  literary  composition. 

1089  if  such  earnest  and  hastie  heaping  vp  of  speaches  be  made  by  way  of 
ivcapitulation,  which  commonly  is  in  the  end  of  euerylong  tale  and  Oration : 
Phttbnhasi,  Etig.  Pott.,  III.  xix.  p.  344  (1869)1  _  1771  This  short  recapitu- 
lation was  necessary  to  Introduce  the  cooperation  of  his  migesty 's  speech : 
Junius,  Lttten,  No.  xlii.  p.  183  (1837)1 

recapittilator  {,±=.±=.±z^,  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Late  Lat.  recapHuldre,='t.o  recapitulate':  one  who  re- 
capitulates. 

1088  recapitolaionr:  Puttbnhah,  Eng.  Pmm.,  hi.  xix.  p.  a44(i8i9X 

recent  (.2-),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  recent  (Cotgr.):  fresh, 
lately  produced,  lately  done,  lately  come,  modem. 

1611  Recent,  Recent,  fresh,  new,  late,  but  now  come  or  done;  Cotcr. 
bef.  1637  _  Among  all  the  great  and  worthy  penons,  whereof  the  memory  re- 


tended,  indistant,  and  devoid  of  magnitude,  is  no  novel  or  recent  thing:  Cud. 
WORTH,  Intill.  Syjf.,  p.  776.    [R-l  _  1716-30   Ulysses  moves;  |  Urg'd  on  by 


want,  and  recent  from  the  storms;  ]  The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms': 
Pope,  Tr.  Humer't  Od.,  vi.  163.  1748  O'er  recent  meaid*  the  exulting 

streamlets  fly :  J.  Thomson,  Cattle  of  JuJoUna,  11.  xxviL 


receptacle  (^=.J.--,  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton  J.-±z), 
sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  receptacle  (Cotgr.):  a  place  for  holding, 
storing,  or  containing  anything  ;  a  place  for  retreat  or  rest ; 
Bot,  £at  portion  of  a  plant  which  bears  the  reproductive 
organs. 


RECIPE 

1087  a  receptacle  or  iryole:  L.  Andrbw,  Tr.  BmntmicJft  DittUL,  Bk.  1. 
ch.  xvii.  sig.  b  iv  fWx.  1068  Stupcfactyuc  payne  is  caused  of  stronge  colde, 

or  by  oppHation  of  the  pores  reteynynge  the  sensible  spyrites,  as  by  strooge 
bynding  and  replecyon  of  the  receptacles:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigit  CUmrg., 
foL  ccv  <>*/i.  1066  thei  accounted  that  their  was  noe  sale  receptacle  for 


auche  as  were  vanquished :  Tr.  Polydort  VergiFt  Eng.  Hitt. ,  VoL  I.  p.  79  (1846)1 
1078  the  French  Icing,  to  take  from  the  enemy  that  receptacle,  very  ooouenient 
to  trouble  the  Realme,  sent  thither  his  army  by  sea :  Fenton,  Tr.  GuiccimrdinCt 
Wan  o/Jtah,  Bk.  ii.  p.  64  (1618X  1088  O  sacred  recq>tacle  of  my  Joys,  I 

Sweet  cell  ofvirtue  ana  nobility:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  i,  93.  1068  A  Theater, 
a  publike  receptacle  I  For  giddy  humour  and  diseased  riot:  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Matt 
in  kit  Hum.,  it  i,  Wks.,  p.  30  (1616).  1600  This  was  a  rece|>tacle  and  place 
of  sure  receit  for  certaine  rovers  and  theeves :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxxiv. 
p.  865.  1680  the  receptacle  of  the  Muses:  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hist.  Cattnc, 
s^rent,  p.  xxix.  (1676I  1666  One  of  these  islands  has  a  receptacle  for  them 

[fowlsj  built  of  vast  pieces  of  rock :  Evelyn,  Diary  Vol.  i.  p.  58  (1873).  1667 
Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove  |  To  spirits  foul:  Milton,  P.  L.,^  xi.  133. 
1770  Ephenis  was  greatly  frequented,  and  the  receptacle  of  all  who  journeyed 
into  the  East:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  131. 

receptor  (z.  j.  .=.),  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  receptor.,  noun  of  agent 
to  recipere, = 'to  receive' :  a  harbourer,  a  concealer,  a  receiver. 

1043  defender/maintener/andreceptour/of  heretyques:  J.  Habrison,  Yet 
a  Courte,  b^.,  sig.  C  l  r*. 

recessor  (_  ±  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
recedere,'='-X.o  recede',  'to  retire'.    See  quotation. 

bef  1687  So  from  thence  (optics]  it  (the  art  of  drawing  and  painting]  took 
shadows,  recessor,  light,  and  heightnings:  B.  Jonson,  Ditcov.,  Wks.,  p.  7U/3 
(1860). 

*rtelianiF($,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  dish  of  warmed-up  food ;  a  con- 
coction of  stale  materials. 

180S  But  it  is  really  wasting  time  to  confute  this  r^chauCRf  of  a  theory: 
Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  6,  p.  133.  1818  she  now  issues  from  her  own  casde,  a 

prisoner  witn  her  own  consent  into  ours,  merely  to  get  up  a  scene,  and  occasioa 
a  rickauffee.  in  my  capricious  mother's  'promptly  cold  affections' :  Lady  Morgan, 
Fl.  Macarthy,yo\.  III.  ch.  iL  p.  94  (1819)1  1860  Those  precious  words 

about  rfchauffe't :  Thackeray,  Mise.  Ettayt,  p.  97  (i88sX  1860  don't  give 
us  a  rtfchaufiS^  of  Scrope  Waverley's  sentimentel  nonsense :  Ouida,  StrtUkmort, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  L  p.  14.  1874  this  series  seems  to  be  but  a  r<chauR'<  of  OrienttI 

tales,  not  a  collection  of  load  traditions :  Miss  R.  H.  Busic,  Felh^lort  of  Rome, 
p.  430. 

recherche,  sb.:  Fr. :  research,  studied  elegance,  studied 
refinement. 

1819  They  too  wore,  not  an  air  of  quality,  but  a  niecies  of  reeherthe  carried 
beyond  natural  grace;  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vL  p.  134  (1830).  1883 

The  problem  the  maniua-maker  had  to  solve  in  preparing  a  Holy  week  toilette 
was  m  seeming  plainness  to  show  recherche:  Pail  Mail  Go*.,  Mar.  34,  p.  4. 

*recherch4, /<■»(.  recherc^^e,  adj. :  Fr. :  exquisitely  refined, 

elaborately  elegant,  choice ;  /ar-fetched. 

1788  This  Excuse  may  be  thought  too  partial  and  RecJkercMi :  Richardson, 
Statntt,  ^c,  in  Italy,  p.  i3t.  1776  modest  as  he  is  tranchant  and  sly  as 

Montttouitu  without  being  so  rtthertht\  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  vi. 
p.  310  (x8s7X  ,  1806    In  addition  to  the  fault  of  being_too  anifidal  and 

dkercM,  it  1 

"the^l 


;  was  evidently  too  profligate  and  unprincipled;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  7, 
p.  383.  1818  might  put  the  recherche  taste  of  a  finished  Paiisiaa  milliner  to 

:he  blush  of  inferiority;  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  68  (xSioi 

.  -^_.i e  .1 Air I  r^i..u,    Li^i. .1 „r  *  -    A  #    '^ 


1833  He  does  not  speak  of  the  Alfred  [Club],  which  was  the  most  recherche. ..ijt 
any :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.  933  (1875).  1886  it  is  generally  your  plain 

personage  that  is  the  most  recherdiif  in  frills  and  fans  and  flounces :  Lord 
Beaconspibld,  Kir.  Grey,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  v.  p.  xc6  (1881).  1841  She  repeatedly 
expressed  her  fears  that  our  dinner  was  not  sufiictently  rfcherchi:  Lady  Bless* 
INCTON,  Idler  in  Fnmce,  Vol.  1  p.  33.  *1876  more  varied  and  rtckerchi: 

Echo,  Aug.  3.    (St.]  1883  gives  dinners  of  a  most  recherch/  description : 

M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Calf,  VoL  III.  ch.  vi.  p.  191. 

recidi'Ve,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  a  return  of  a  disease,  a  relapse, 
a  recidivation. 

1600  it  might  soone  after  by  relapse  fall  backe,  as  it  were,  into  a  rcddive,  and 
a  worse  disease  and  more  daungetous  than  the  other:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  xxiv.  p.  539. 

*recipe,  zndpers.  sing.  impercU.  act.  of  Lat.  recipere,=Ho 
take' :  'take',  placed  as  the  first  word  of  a  prescription ;  a 
prescription,  a  receipt    Abbreviated  as  R.,  ^. 

14B0— 1000  Recipe  brede  gratyd,  &  eggis:  Harl.  MS.,  5401,  in  Saieet  Si., 
'■  P-  53  (FuroivaN,  1868).  1643  9'  "^  ^'""^  leaues,  of  melilote.  Ana.  m.s. : 

Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigttt  Chirwg.,  foL  lii  t^/i.  —  ^^Cf  °^  syrupe  de  besantiis, 
of  syrape  of  roses:  lA,  fol.  clxvii  r^/a.  1084  Flux  caused  by  an  Italian 

Recipe'.  R.  Parsons  (7),  Leicester't  Commomu..  p.  39.  1601  the  receit... is 

in  this  manner;  Recipe,  &c. :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  7,  Vol.  IL 
p.  170.  1603  A  good  Physician,  that  Arts  excellence  |  Csa  help  witn  practice 
and  experience,  |  Applies  discreetly  all  his  Recipit.  \  Vnto  the  nature  of  eadi 
fell-disease:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dm  Bartas,  p.  193  (1608).  1610  He  will  not 
hearea  word  |  Of  Galen,  or  his  tedious  recipe's:  B.  Jonson.  Akk.,  ii.  3  Wks., 
p.  638  (r6i6X  1633  he  would  thrust  his  hand  into  his  Satcheli,  (wliicb  he 

still  bare  about  with  him  for  those  purposes)  and  then  would  he  take  foorth  one 
of  his  recipes'.  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman't  Life  ofGnsman,  Pl  i.  Bk.  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  ix. 
1680  He  moues  like  the  faery  King,  on  scrues  and  wheeles  |  Made  by  his 
Doctors  recipes:  Massingbr,  Picture,  iv.  a,  sig.  K  3  p*.  1640  He  sends 

few  Recipet  to  th'  Apothecaries:  R.  Bromb,  Antip.,  i.  1,  sig.  B  x  v>.  1666 

the  Recipe  of  Sammenicut:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pteud.  Ep.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  viL  p.  so 
(1686).  bef.  1603  Some  thou  shall  meete  with,  whicn  unto  thee  shall  say,  I 

Recipe  this,  and  that ;  with  a  thousand  things  more,  |  'To  Decipe  thy  aelfe,  and 
others ;  as  they  have  done  before ;  Bloompield,  in  Aahmole^  TheeU.  Chem, 
Brit. ,  p.  308  (1653).        1604  would  be  a  good  Recipe  against  enrtimg  </  tthent 
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K.  Whitlock,  ZMttmia,  p.  539.  .  MTO  they,  were  iuii>niiDg  Men  shoo 
cicd  l^  any  thing,  but  the  itrange  Characten  In  their  Rect^t;  R.  Las 
ytf.  lIsL,  Pt.  II.  p.  195  (1698X  168S  thou  two  known  cordial  rtd^ 


isbooMbe 
Lassbls, 
ytf,  /laL,  n,  II.  p.  195  (1698).  ISSX  thoae  two  known  cordial  mi/es,  to 

liequcntly  made  use  of,  and  commonly  taken  by  most  Christiant  in  their  distrenes : 
Ttu  GooowiN,  H^it.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  DMntt,  Vol.  X.  p.  546  (1865X 


ins  he  may  confide  in  aa  an  excellent  Recipe ;  S/eciaiar.'So,  450,  Aug.  6, 
9.  i45/>  (Morley).  1743  recipea  Tor  pastry  ware:  Hon.  Walpole,  Lttl4n, 

Vol  ■■  p.  ^75  ('8S7X        17B9  Thu  redpe  of  making  my  broth  takes  up  a  pretty 
dealcf  room:  W.  Vbrral,  CAMlry;!',  |k  4.  1776  the cpicore  will  not  lament 


\ 


jjut  ibe  entire  redpe  has  not  reachra  us :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  itinar, 
f,  105.  1788  These  rtcifti  may  be  adopted  with  success,  whet'  ~ 

or  Hands  are  the  parts  liiat  suffer:  D.  Low,  Ckirofodoiegia,  p.  103. 


ledprCKliie,  adj.  and  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  reciprogue,  adj. 
(Cotgr.),  rdciproque,  sb.  and  adj. 

t.    adj. :  reciprocal,  mutually  equivalent 

1S76  Lambakob,  Prrnmi.  Kent,  p.  408.  bef.  1679  that  both  your 

affcctioos  are  reciprokes :  T.  Hacket,  Tr.  Amadit  cf  Fr.,  Bk.  v.  p.  130.  —  is 
this  the  redproke  loue  wherewith  tbini  wast  bound  to  me:  ib.,  Bk.  viii.  p.  169, 
UU  Neilber  doth  this  weakeoes  appeate  to  others  only,  and  not  to  the  party 
looed,  but  to  the  loued  most  of  all,  except  the  loue  bee  rectproquo :  Bacon,  Eu.^ 
aim.  p.  44<  (tSyiX 

2.    sb. :  an  equivalent  return,  a  fair  exchange. 

1681  ask  reasonably  for  the  dote  and  make  a  redproque  for  the  rest,  if  you 
vould  be  eased  of  it:  Burnet,  Hitt.  Ke/.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  ss6  (Pocock,  1865). 

ledtatlTe  (J.  -  —  ^),  adj.  and  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  It.  redtativo: 
Mtis. 

1.  adj. :  in  the  style  of  recitation,  chanted  with  little  or 
no  melody. 

1(70  RedUlive  Musick !  Drtdbn,  Ea.  m  Htnici  Ptayt,  Wks.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  381  (1701).  1674  Then  out  he  whines  the  rest  like  some  sad  dit^,  I  In  • 

nost  doleAil  rtcUatitM  ttyU :  J.  PmLLrrs,  Satyr  oftt.  Hyfee.,  p.  6. 

2.  sb. :  a  piece  of  music  in  the  style  of  recitation,  a  chanted 
speech  with  little  or  no  melody,  generally  introducing  an 
aria  or  a  chorus  or  other  melodious  composition. 

17SS  This  is  Natural  Redtative,  and.. .is  insensibly  impror'd  by  Men  of 
Breeding:  Richardson,  Staiuti,  ^c,  in  ttaty,  p.  87.  17T6  A  harsh 

loefiadng  redtative  would  deter  me  from  a  naughty  trick  as  effectually  as  a  good 
whippng:  J.  Coixier,  Mvt.  Truv.,  pw  3.  1830  each  stanza  commencing 

with  auttie  air  on  the  arabebbah ;  alter  which,  the  redtative  goes  oa :  £. 
BiAQViERE,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  367  (ind  Ed.X 

redtatlTO,  adj.  and  sb. :  It. :  Mus. :  in  a  style  of  recitation, 
as  if  spoken;  the  style  of  recitation,  a  chanting  style;  a 
musical  composition  in  the  said  style 

1617  the  whole  Masque  was  sung  (after  the  Italian  manner)  Style  Rtcilaino : 
B,  Jonson,  Masfti€$  (Vol.  11.),  p.  10  (1640).  184S  She  presented  me  after- 

vaids  with  two  reciutivo*  of  hers:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p,  333  (iSnX 
1711  some  supposed  that  he  [Signer  Nicolini  as  Hyoaspesl  was  to  Subdue  him 
(the  lien]  in  Rnitativo,  as  Orpheus  used  to  serve  the  wild  beaat  in  his  time : 
SUctator,  No.  X3,  Mar.  15,  p.  33/3  (Morley).  —  an  Air  in  the  Italian  Opera  after 
a  loog  RtcitMtivo:  it..  No.  39.  Apr.  14,  p.  65/1.  1734  RECETITAVO,  or 

RiaTATlVO,  or  RECITATIF:  or  by  Way  of  AbbnsrUtion  RECITO.  or 
REC°.  or  RE".  The  Adagio,  or  tinve  Parts,  in  Canute's,  Motetts,  and 
Opeia's,  have  geoeially  this  Word  fixed  thereto,  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
a  partionlar  Way  or  Manner  of  Singing,  which  those  Grave  Parts  require :  Short 
ExfUc.  */Ftr.  H^dt.  in  Mm.  Bks.  1767  a  tremendously  fine  piece  of 

aalaiiva:  Lord  Chbstbrfibld,  Letttrt,  Vol.  11.  No.  96,  p.  3S7  (1774).  1818 
the  Qiaters  were...in  the  habit  of  using  somewhat  of  mitatioo  intonation :  Edin. 
Rt9.,  Vol.  33,  p.  143.  1819  he  soon  discovered  in  my  redtativos  and  arias  a 
nysnc  sense:  T.  Hons,  AnMtt.,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  xii.  p.  333  (1830). 

*l^c]ame,  sb. :  Fr. :  complaint,  an  aggressive  craving  for 
notoriety. 

1888  Byron  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  rtctatnt :  H.  E.  Braddoh,  GtUtu 
Calf,  VoL  III.  ch.  vi.  p.  195.  1886  [There  is]  no  mint  of  extraneoo*  am- 

binons,  of  money-making  shrewdness,  of  j«ilousy,  or  of  rtclamt:  Atlmumm, 
Jan.  7,  p.  9/1. 

reoogmitor  (—J.—:^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo- Fr.  recognitor, 
fr.  Late  Lat.  recognitor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  recognoscere, 
a: 'to  recognise':  Leg.:  a  member  of  a  jury  impanelled  on 
an  assize. 

1638  if  a  man  be  dissesed,  and  he  arrayne  assise  agaynste  the  diaadsonr, 
and  ihe'reoognitoun  of^the  assise  channt  for  the  playntile,  and  the  lustyces  of 
the  assise  wvl  be  aduysed  of  their  iugement  vntyll  the  next  assise,  &c;  Tr. 
LUIIetan't  TenMrtt,  Bk.  m.  ch.  vii.  fol.  100  V.  1768  If,  upon  the  general 
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imie,  the  recognitors  find  an  actual  seisin  in  the  demandant,  and  his  subsequent 
difseisin  by  the  present  tenant,  he  shall  have  judgement  to  recover  his  seisin, 
and  damages  for  the  injury  susuined :  Blackstonb,  Commt.,  Bk.  ui.  ch.  x.   [R:.] 

recolta:  It.    See laccolta.  . 

reeonciUatioii  {J- -J-  -a:L),sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  reconciliation: 
the  act  or  process  of  renewing  friendly  relations  after  a 
quarrel;  propitiation;  the  bringing  apparent  differences  into 
harmony  and  consistency. 

1(04  If  I  have  any  gtaoe  or  power  to  move  you,  I  His  present  reconciliation 
take:  Sraks.,  Otk.,  m.  3,  47.  1611  Rtcanctliaiitn,  A  reconciliation,  pacffi- 
catioa,  atonement,  agreement:  CoTGR. 


reconcUi&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  restorer',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
reconciiiare,='to  reconcile',  'to  restore*:  one  who  reconciles, 
one  who  tries  to  reconcile,  a  reconciler. 

1883  Ammonius  Saocas,  the  pagan  edectic,  the  recondliator  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle:  Schaff-Herzog,  EncycRtlig.  KnowL,  Vol.  1.  p.  73/3. 

*recomialfHMHice,  earlier  reconnolsaance,  sb,:  Fr. :  re- 
cognition, an  acknowledgment ;  a  reward ;  a  survey  of  a  tract 
of  country  or  of  an  enemy's  position. 

bef.  1733  nothbig,  less  than  its  pure  sdf,  will  be  iu  just  Reconnoisancc: 
R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  iii.  j8,  p.  150  (1740X  1779  in  a  note  of  great  respect 
and  nconnoiuanctx  in  J.  H.  Jessed  G«o.  Sehuyn  &•  Conitm/ffraritt,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  15  (1883X  1889  looked  with  much  anxiety  at  the  clock,  and  made  a  fie- 

quenl  rgeenmaiuane*  from  the  window :  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Sttritt  of  Wattrlot, 
Pb  9/1.  1888  a  sort  of  rtconneiuanct  of  the  outworks  of  the  science:  Edin. 

Rev.,  Vol.  58,  p.  173.  1844  It  was  a  strong  monHoistanco,  made  by  the 

French  to  ascertain  whether  the  summit  on  which  the  above  battery  was  posted, 
had  really  been  intrenched  :  W.  Siborne,  Wattrioo,  Vol.  1,  ch.  x.  p.  387.  1864 
Two  hundred  francs  and  this  mouHaixsarue'.  Thackeray,  Nrwcomes,  Vol.  t. 
ch.  xxviii.  p.  309  (1879).  1866  1  determined  to  seek  some  hi^h  headland... and 
make  it  my  final  pout  of  rcconnoissance :  E.  K.  Kanb,  AretK  Ejcflor.,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  ix.  p.  101. 

*Tecoimoitre  {—=.»  —),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  reconnottre. 
Mod.  Fr.  reconnattre,='to  recognise',  'to  take  a  view  of. 

I.  Mil.  to  take  a  view  of,  to  make  a  preliminary  survey 
(of  a  district  or  of  an  enemy's  position) ;  hence,  to  examine 
with  the  eye. 

1707  having  been  killed  the  day  before  as  be  went  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy : 
In  Tindal's  Cmtin.  Rafin,  Vol.  11.  p.  37/1  nott  (1751).  1711  Our  general  the 
next  day  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  reconnoitre'  them  from  a  little  *hauteur': 
Sftctator,  No.  165,  -   --  . 


_.   Sept.  8,  Vol.  n.  p.  353  (1836). 
party  to  reconnoitre :  Addison^  H^ks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  406  (1856). 


1716  we  sent  out  a 

/   (CWUUW.UC  .     J^.'MIB^^l.,     FT  t**.,     TUI.    IV.    p.    4UW^.O^u).  1743      NOt 

the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen;  |  She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band: 
E.  Young,  Jfifit  Thaufht;  ii.  36$,  p.  34  (1806).  1768  Rtconnoilrt  is 

another  favounte  word  in  the  military  way ;  and  as  we  cannot  find  out  that  it^  is 
much  more  significant  than  ttdu  a  vtew,  we  beg  leave  it  may  be  sent  home  again: 
Ann,   R«g.,   1.  HumbU  Romonttranct,  p.    373/3.  1766  I   embarked. ..to 

reconnoitre  the  strength  of  the  enemy:  Maj.  R.  Rogbrs,  yoummis,  p.  x. 
1800  Yesterday  I  sent  a  patrol  to  Amee  to  reconnaitre  the  pUce,  meaning  to 
attack  it  this  day:  Wellington,  Ditf.,  VoL  t.  p.  tsS  (1844)1 

2.    to  recognise. 

1767  it  is  almost  a  question  whether,  if  the  dead  of  |»st  ages  could  revive, 
they  would  be  able  to  reconnoitre  the  events  of  their  own  times:  nOR.  Walpole, 
Hittoric  DouiU,  Pref.  (3nd  Ed.).    [N.  &  Q.J  1773  He  would  hardly  have 

reconnoitred  Wildeoose...in  his  short  hair,  and  present  uncouth  appeairance; 
Gravei,  SfirittuU  QuixoU,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  i.  (1808X    [Davies] 

recreative  {J.---i),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  r/cr/atif,  fem.  -ive : 
refreshing;  entertaining. 

1673—80  the  sensible  and  ticklinge  pleasures  of  the  tastinge,  feellnge,  smell- 
inge,  seinge,  and  hearinge  ar  very  recreative  and  delectaue  indeede:  Gab. 
HARVBY,ZrM.  .fit.,  p.  86(1884).  1689  if  theoottbur  besadornat...recreatiue: 
PuTTENHAU,  Eng.  Pott.,  Hi.  xxiii.  p.  3iS(i869V  bef  1608  their  familiar 

talke  and  recreatiue  disputations  in  their  walkes :  North,  iJLioot  ofEpamim.,  ^c , 
added  to)  Pint.,  p.  1188(1613).  1636  let  the  Mutickt  of  them,  be  Recteatiiie, 
and  with  some  strange  Cnanges:  Bacon,  £».,  liiL  p.  54o(i87iX 

recriminator  (=.±z.±  z),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  ^ent 
to  Late  Lat  recrimiHUre,^' to  recriminate',  fr.  Lat.  crimtHSri, 
erf minare,=' to  make  a  charge  against':  one  who  recrimi- 
nates. 

rectUy  {jL -  J.),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rectifier:  to  make  right, 
to  correct,  to  amend. 

bef.  1629  To  rectyiye  and  amende  |  Thynges  that  are  imys:  J.  Skblton, 


Cot.  Clout,  1364,  Wkv,  Vol.  I.  p.  36a  (1843).  1648  put  awaye  yearthly  alfec- 
^ons  and  rectiSe  their  mindes:  UdalL  7mm,  xz.  [R.]  160()  your  tranaile 
IS  your  only  thing  that  rectifies:  B.  Jonson,  Cynth.  Rrv.,  i.  4,  Wks.,  p.  104 
(1616).  1610  some  Oracle  [  Must  iectif{  our  knowledge :  Shaks.,  Ttmf., 


1610  some  Oracle  I  Must  lectify  our  knowledge :  ., 

1643  to  rectify  the  ludgemeot:  Howbll,  Instr,  For.  Tra».,  p.  1 


(1869).        1678  I...rectifiejdiveisiiiitttersaboutlhesidcandwounded:  EvBLVR, 
Diary,  Vol.  II.  p.  94  (t87sX 

recto,  .r^. :  abL  of  Lat  r«<r/try,  = 'straight'  {ynth  folio, 
•s'leaf ',  'page',  suppressed) :  z  straight  xtigt,  i.e.  an  unturned 
page,  which  is  on  a  reader's  right  hand  (opposed  to  verso,  a 
turned  page).    Abbreviated  to  r".    See  totbo. 

1873  It  was  not  loog  before  I  had  the  verso  of  this  agreeable  recto  of  one  leaf 
of  my  library  life:  J.  Hbnrv,  Aauidta,  Vol.  I.  p.  IxxvIl  1886  The  second 

leaf  has  the  dedication  on  the  recto  and  the  prcfiMe  on  the  veno:  Atktnaum, 
Dec.  5,  p.  TSth. 

*rector  (-i  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat-  rector,  noun  of  agent  to 
regere,=*to  rule',  'to  direct'- 
I'.    a  ruler,  a  director. 

1482  and  her  sogettys  fnl  mekyl  loke  ther  afhur  not  beyng  rectors  and  (aders. 


IV.  p.  lot  (i88o}l  "  1601  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be  ner  office  to 
say  is  come,  was  fiuthfiiUy  ooofirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place :  Sham.,  AWt 
ty*U,iy.3,e9. 
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RECTOR  CHORI 


REDUCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM 


2.  the  director  or  chief  officer  of  a  school,  college,  or 
university,  or  of  a  religious  institution;  (in  the  Church  of 
England)  the  pastor  of  a  parish,  holding  a  benefice  of  which 
none  of  the  revenues  have  been  impropriated. 

bef.  1400  rc<:toar:'/>wr>  PL,  p.  37.    (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  abt  IBTO 

there  ihalbe  one  Rector  of  the  said  Achademy:  Sir  M.  Gilbsrt,  Q.  EHz. 
Achad.i  p.  8  (i86gX  IBM  Come  let  us  go  and  infonn  the  Rector,  and 

see  if  he  by  his  grave  counsel  can  reclaim  him:  Marlowe,  FaMstus,  wics., 
p.  8a/a  (18581  1607  the  great  Rectour  or  Chancellor  of  all  the  Academyes  in 
the  world:  Topsell,  Fovr-fl B^attt,  sig,  A  3  r«.  1630  the  superiour  did 

recommend  the  vacant  Church,  to  some  honest  and  worthy  man,  to  gouem  it... 
until  a  Rector  were  provided  :  Brbnt,  Tr  Soav^t  Hitt.  CamK.  Trent,  Bk.  11. 
p.  335  (t676X  1633  O  what  a  braue  Canon  is  this,  toqualifie  a  man?  what  an 
excellent  Rector,  what  a  learned  SchoolemasCer?  Mabbe,  Tr.  AUmans  Li/e  of 
Gutmtm,  Pu  1.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  123.  1684  His  grandfather  and  fsither... 

had  now  heen  rectors  of  this  parish  joi  years:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  ao6 
(187SX 

rector  chorl,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  master  of  a  (the)  choir. 

bef.  1667  [See  praoantor].  bef.  1670  The  Bishop  had  a  deeper  in- 

sight into  Man :  and  never  fail'd  to  be  Rector  Chori,  in  causes  that  ivquir^d 
a  moie  special  Audience :  J.  Hackst,  Abf.  Witluueu,  Pt.  11.  46,  p.  44  (1693), 

rectriz,  sb. :  Lat.,  fem.  of  rector:  a  directress,  a  female 
ruler. 

1665  The  enterprise  was  more  hopeful  seeing  that  a  woman  at  that  time 
was  Rectriji  of  the  Marches:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tnir.,  p.  68(1677).  —  alate 
Queen  Rectrix  prudently  commanded... :  ib.,  p.  358. 

*rectTmi,  sb.:  neut.  of  Lat  r^f/«j,=' straight'  (with  intes- 
//»«»(,=' intestine',  'gut',  suppressed):  the  final  section  of 
the  intestine  leading  directly  to  the  anus  (f.  v.). 

1641  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Gttydc'e  Qiust.,  b-c,  sig.  H  iii  i>o.  1S43  And 

bycause  thys  often  a  fistula  persynge,  Aposteme  engendreth  and  not  perwnge 
to  the  gutte  called  rectum :  Trahekon,  Tr.  Vieo's  Cnirurg.,  fol.  Ixxvi  1648 
VicARV,  EitfL  Treax. ,  p.  40  (1626):  1776  to  evince  the  presence  of  fixable 

air  in  the  animal  rectum :  J.  Collier,  Mhs.  Trav.,  App.,  p.  7. 

rectos  in  cdri&,  pi.  recti  L  c,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  Leg. :  set 
right  in  court,  right  in  point  of  law,  with  clean  hands. 

1638  he  is  now  come  to  be  again  rectus^  in  curia,  absolutely  acqaitted  and 
restor'd  to  all  things:  Howell,  Lett.,  in.  viL  p.  59  (1645).  1663  whilst  as 

yet  be  was  rectus  in  curia...\w  sailed  with  three  small  ships  to  the  isle  of 
Trinidad :  Fuller,  Wortkiet,  Vol.  in.  p.  313  (1840)1  1680  Came  other 

witnesses.,  jind  set  the  king's  witnesses  recti  in  Curia :  Evelyn,  DiarjjVaL  n. 
p.  160  (187^  ^  1691  And  ifj  indeed,  upon  such  a  iair  and  full  Trial  he 
can  come  off,  he  is  then  Rectus  in  curiA,  clear  and  innocent'.  South,  Serm., 
Vol.  II.  p.  43^  (i7»7).  1693   they  stand  recti  in  curia,  according  to  the 

equity  of  Gods  rules:  Th  CJoodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines, 
Vol.  v.  p.  338  (1863)  1816  He  must  come  rectus  in  curia,  and  swear  to  the 

bisehood  of  the  libel:  £di>i.  Rev.,  Vul.  37,  p.  133.  1866  we  meet  with  the 

propitiation  or  atoning  sacrifice,  by  whicn  they  become  recti  in  curia,  right  in 
point  of  law:  J.  G.  MuRPHY,  Com.  Bxod.  (xxix.  9X 

recaeil,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  collection,  a  selection.  Early  Angli- 
cised as  recule,  recuyell. 

1669  I  made  this  Recueil  meerly  for  my  own  entertainment :  Sir  R.  Dicby, 
Oiserv.  Relit.  Med.,  p.  183.  1887   M.  Paul  Verlaine  has  signed  his  name 

to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  poetical  rtcueils  of  the  day;  Athenmum,  Jan.  i, 
p.  jo/j. 

recneillement,  sb. :  Fr. :  meditation. 

1845  Sabbath  repose  and  reeutiUemenI:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Esst^,  p.  378 
(1885). 

reculade,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  retreat,  a  backing  out. 

1883  old  journalists  themselves,  are,  perhaps,  too  sensitive  as  to  what  the 
papers  may  say  about  their  reculade:  Standard,  Sept.  14,  p.  5/6. 

recnperator  i^-J.  —  ±:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  recuperator, 
better  reciperator,='A  recoverer',  noun  of  agent  to  red- 
perAre,—^\.o  recover':  one  who  or  that  which  recuperates. 

recnsant,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  recusant:  obstinate  in 
refusing;  one  who  is  obstinate  in  refusing;  esp.  in  Eng. 
Hist,  one  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Angfican  move- 
ment. 

1598  The  principall  catholique  recusants  (least  they  should  stirre  vp  any 
tumult  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  inuasion)  were  sent  to  remaine  at  certaine  con* 
uenient  places:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  i.  p.  595.    (R.)  1607  Com- 

wallis,  Bedingfield,  and  Silyardc  were  the  first  recusants,  they  abaolntely  refusing 
to  come  to  our  churches.  And  until  they  in  that  sort  began,  the  name  of  recusant 
was  never  heard  of  amongst  us:  Sir  £.  Coke,  in  Blunt's  Bk.  Comm.  Prayer, 
p.  34.    [C.]  1639  inserted  his  name  in  the  scrowle  of  Recusants:  Howell, 

Lttt.,  V.  XX.  p.  35  (1645)  1687  they  would  not  promise. ..their  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the. ..penal  sututes  against  Popish  Recusants.:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11. 
p.  373  (1873X 

recTUiation  {J.:Lit=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  recusation:  a 
refiisal ;  Leg.  an  objection  or  challenge  to  a  judge  or  arbi- 
trator as  not  duly  qualified. 

1863  He  I  Boner]  to  deface  his  authoritie  (as  he  thought)  did  also  then  ex. 
hibite  in  writing  a  recusation  of  the  secretaries  iudgement  against  him :  FoxB, 
A.  &•  M.,  p.  I30S,  an.  1549.  [R.]  1611  Recusation,  A  recusation,  reiection, 
refusall:  Cotcr. 


*rMactenr,  sb,:  Fr.:  an  editor. 

1804  lefi  nothing  to  the  rtdacitur,  but  the  oocasiooal  labour  of  tdeciiii, 
airangement,  and  compression ;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  4,  p.  3.  1808  atuwantt 

them  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a  friendly  rteUtteur:  Scorr,  Vi>.  tf 
Dryden,  Vol.  i.  p.  484-  1844  the  cai«ful  rtdeultur  for  once  exerased  sont 

degree  of  judgment  in  correcting  these  unseemly  blunders  t  J.  W.  Cnoxn, 
Essays  Fr.  Rev. ,  vti.  p.  478  (1857).  1888  other  rtdacteurt  of  the  once  fiuunt 
youmaldes  DAats:  Daily  News,  Ocu  3,  p.  5/6. 

redaction,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  edition  ;  an  editing. 

1813  The  rtdaction  of  this  great  work,  it  was  known,  was  nltimately  ooa- 
fided  to  Didtrot:  Jeffrey,  Essays,  VoL  L  p.  360  (1844)1 

redactor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  redigm, 
='to  bring  into  any  condition':  one  who  arranges  (ma- 
terials), an  editor. 

redan  (-  .i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  redan,  redent:  Mil.:  two 
parapets  forming  a  salient  angle. 

1763  at  the  several  angles  and  redans:  Strrne,  Trist.  Shand.  yl  m 
Wks.,  p.  369  (1839X  1800  It  mijght  also  be  possible  to  give  flanks  by  diawiot 
in  the  ramparts,  and  making  them  u  the  form  of  redans:  Wbluhctom,  Smtfl 
Deep.,  Vol.  1.  p.  580(1858). 

reddendum,  pi.  reddenda,  gerund.:  Late  Lat:  Leg.: 
name  of  a  clause  in  a  deed,  by  which  the  grantor  creates  a 
condition  or  reservation;  e.g.  the  clause  in  a  lease  which 
fixes  the  rent 

1760  For  they  looked  upon  the  Rtddtndum  in  a  Lease  for  Life  not  to  iniily 
a  Contract  for  Payment  while  the  Land  remained  the  Debtor,  for  the  Cootru 
was  only  feudal :  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  dr*  Equity,  p.  373.  1886  when 

special  days  are  limited  in  the  reddendum,  the  rent  must  be  computed  frao  those 
days,  not  according  to  the  kaiendum :  Tohlins,  lAsn  Diet.,  s.v. 

reddition  (r.  ±  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  reddition. 

1.  a  restitution,  a  surrender. 

1685  that  a  man  that  hath  reconered  by  assise  of  Mortdauncestoore/or  by 
other  Jure/or  bydefaut/orbyReddicion/or  by  any  maner  enqueste:  Tr.  Zi7//r- 
ton's ^at.  Srev.,  ioL  i6o*o.  1611  i^^^iVilMf,  A  reddition;  a  redehuerie: 

Cotgr.  1656  the  happy  reddition  of  your  Lucretius :  Evelyn,  Coms^., 

Vol  III.  p.  77  (1873X 

2.  a  rendering,  an  interpretation. 

bef.  1667  occasioned  the  reddition  of  "  Hoschiaonah  "  to  be,  amongst  Koe, 
that  prayer  which  they  repeated  at  the  carrying  of  the  "  Hoschiannah,"  as  if  itidr 
did  signify  "Lord,  save  us":  Jer.  Taylor,  (fib.,  l  388(1 835X    (C] 

redemptor  (.:.  J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  redemptour, 
assimilated  to  Lat  rfi^m//or,= 'a  contractor',  Late  Lat, 'a 
redeemer',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  redimere,^^ to  ransom',  'to 
redeem',  'to  undertake  by  contract':  a  redeemer. 

I486  redemptour  of  the  world,  my  maker  and  my  god :  Caxiok,  Ckas. 
Crete,  p.  134  (18S1X 

*rediagote,  .r^. :  Fr.  fr.  Eng.  riding-coat:  a  double- 
breasted  overcoat  with  long  straight  skirts;  an  outer  gar- 
ment for  women  of  somewhat  similar  fashion. 

*1874  Skirts  of  either  patent  or  silk  velvet  are.. .worn  with  a  rettu^ote: 
Ecko,  Dec  30.  [St.]  1884  The  Marshall  wears  a  blue  redinfote,  bladt  alk 
small  clothes  and  stockings :  G.  A.  Sala,  in  Iltustr.  London  News,  Asi^  30; 
p.  1^5/3.  1890  The  Emperor  [Napoleon],  buttoned  up  in  his  legendary  fiey 

rtdingote  and  seated  on  a  white  horse,  stands  motionless  on  a  small  rise  of 
ground:  Atktnaum,  June  38,  p.  838/3. 

redonte,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  redoubt ;  a  ridotto  (7.  v.). 

1809  every  town  with  four  or  five  houses  in  it  has  its  assemhi^es,  and  rrdomttsi 
Maty,  Tr.  RieAecKs  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xxxL     Pinkenon,  VoL  vi,  p  tia. 

rednb  (.=.  j.),  redonbe  (-  ^),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  ntdouber, 
redouber,  Fr.  radouber :  to  repair ;  to  make  reparation. 

1581  By  whose  example  and  negligence  peryssheth  also  an  infinite  immbre 
of  persones,  whiche  domage  to  a  realme  neyther  with  treasure  ne  with  power  can 
be  redoubed:  Elyot,  Gavrmour,  Bk.  ii.  en.  xiv.  [R.]  1640  thekeper  wav 
expelled  from  his  omce  without  hope  of  remyssion,  and  was  also  compelled  to 
redoube  the  harme  in  lykewise  as  he  shulde  haue  done  whiche  committed  the 
offence:  —  Im.  Govemmunce,  foL  41  re.  bef.  1548  We  thinke it sduiMe be 
well  doon  to  haue  a  good  aweyte.  to  the  intent  to  redubbe  it  in  tyne  iff  ncde 
tchalbe:  In  Ellis*  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  11.  No.  cxxiL  p.  17  (184^ 

*Tednctio  ad  absnTdnm,^Ar.:  Late  Lat.:  'areducingto  ab- 
surdity', in  log^c  or  mathematical  reasoning,  a  proof  that  a 
premiss  is  false,  by  arguing  from  the  said  premiss  to  a  con- 
clusion which  contradicts  it  or  which  is  obviously  absurd ; 
e.g.  Euclid,  Bk.  I.  Prop.  7.  Thus,  a  proposition  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  proving  its  contradictory  opposite  to  be  false 
by  reduclio  ad  absurdum.    See  argnmentxun  ad  absardnm. 


18<(8  Some  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  table,  which  are...eqttivah 
to  a  reductio  ad  tdjsurdum  :  Edin.  Rev,,  Vol.  3,  p.  3x8.  1843   That  the 

{Hremises  cannot  be  true  if  the  conclusion  is  false,  is  tne  unexceptionable  founda- 
tion of  the  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning  called  a  reductio  ad  aisurdsem :  J.  S. 
Mill,  System  0/ Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  370  (1856).  1884  The  aigiuncot  ends 

with  an  ad  absurdum;  H.  Drummond,  Nat.  Law  in  Spirit,  fvtd.,  p.  1S5. 
1884  The  startling  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  relegating  religion  to  the  unkaov- 
able:  F.  Harrison,  in  XIX  Cent.,  No.  85,  p.  504. 
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REDUCTIO  AD  IMPOSSIBILE 

rednctio  ad  impossibile,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'a  reducing  to 
an  impossible'  (conclusion);  a  reducHo ad absurdum, 

IBSa  T.  Wilson,  RmU  ^Rtas.,  fol.  38  r:  1843  we  >b«ll  thus  discorcr 
the  error  in  oar  noemlintion  by  what  the  tchootmen  termed  a  rtductio  ad  im- 
puaMt :  J.  S.  Mill,  SysUm  0/ Logic,  Vol.  i.  p.  »3  (1856). 

redunanza:  It    See  radnnanza. 

reekes-doller :  Eng.  fr.  Low  Ger.    See  rix-doUar. 

reeks :  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  rex. 

red,  tttUl,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  righil:  a  lively  Scotch 
dance ;  music  for  such  a  dance. 

1691  G«nies  Dtioaute  did  goe  before  thein,  plajnng  this  reill  or  daimce  upon 
a  (mall  trump :  Neweifnm  Scotland,  sig.  B  iiL     (x.) 

refac(c)i(a)mento :  It    See  itCEMimeitto. 

nCait,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  drawn  game ;  at  rouge-et-noir,  a  deal  in 
which  cards  of  equal  value  are  turned  up  for  both  colors. 

UTT  Then  came  a  r^ait,  aod  the  bank  (wept  off  half  her  stake:  C.  Rkade, 
Womim  HaUr,  ch.  ut.  p.  106  (1883). 

referendum,  eerund. :  Late  Lat :  a  diplomatic  note  in 
which  a  particuSir  point  is  or  particular  points  are  referred 
by  a  representative  to  his  government ;  in  Switzerland,  the 
submission  of  a  measure  passed  by  the  legislative  body  to 
popular  vote. 

I8M  This  [check]  coonsts  In  calling  a  State  conTcntion  and  amending  the 
Constitution  ;>  the  proccsa  coiresponds  in  some  measure  to  the  Swiss  rtfcrendum : 
AtktnxMm,  Jan.  19,  p.  79/1. 

reflet,  sb. :  Fr. :  brilliance  of  surface,  lustre,  iridescence ;  a 
piece  of  pottery  with  a  lustrous  glaze. 

1888  The  pottery  of  Mr.  W.  De  Morgan...errs  in  the  extreme  of  coppery 
liau  and  too  emphauc  nfltU  of  the  metallic  sort :  Atktncnm,  Oct.  6,  p.  4S4/i- 

reflexive  {z-J.::^.,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  riflexif,  fern,  -ive: 
turning  backward,  regarding  the  past ;  capable  of  reflection ; 
Gram,  referring  back  to  the  subject 

1611   Kefitxi/,  Reflexiue,  leflexing :  Cotck. 

refondre,  vb. :  Fr. :  to  recast 

17T6  The  ecclesiastical  part...is  written  out  in  fourteen  sheets,  which  X  mean 
to  rtftmdrt  from  beginning  to  end :  Gibbon,  Lift  A*  Lttt.,  p.  237  (iSfgX 

reformado,  sb. :  Sp. :  (a)  a  military  officer  not  on  service, 
a  disgraced  officer ;  a  disbanded  soldier ;  a  disbanded  soldier 
serving  as  a  volunteer  or  an  irregular ;  [b)  a  person  devoted 
to  reformation  (of  himself  or  others).  Anglicised  as  re- 
fonnade.    Also,  attrib. 

a.  1898  these  Re/ormado's:  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Man  in  hit  Hnm.^  iii.  s, 
^^ks.,  p.  39  (x6z6X  1609  his  Knights  rt/ormados  are  wound  vp  as  high  and 

as  insolent,  as  euer  they  were:  —  Sil.  Worn.,  v.  1,  Wks.,  p.  589.  1648  a 

troop  of  Reformadoes :  Certaint  In/ormatwnn,  No.  30,  p.  345.  1682  Spanish 
sonldters  came  down  from  CatUtnivo  with  a  company  or  Reformado's:  Howell, 
Pt.  11  MattanitUoifixa.  Rev.  Napl.),  p.  8s.  bef.  1688  those  dry  Nurses, 

which  the  Providence  of  the  Age  has  so  fully  teform'd,  that  they  are  tum'a 
Reibnnado's :  J.  Cleveland,  M^i''.,  p.  80(1687),  1664  In  RuU and  Ordtrx 
yet  I  giant  |  You  are  a  Re/ormado  Saint :  S.  Bt'TLBR,  Hudilmu,  Pt.  IL  Cant.  ii. 
^76.  1691  a  lieutenant  and  reformado  of  another  troop:  Wood,  ./4 /A.  Oxon., 
wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  i79(Bliss,  i8so).        1693  and  the  devil  again  put  out^  of  trade. 


and  made  a  rt/ermado,  as  to  the  persecuting  part  of  this  our  age :  Th,  Goodwin, 
Wki.,  in  Nichol'sj'm  Stand.  Divinrt,  Vol.  v.  p.  331  (1863). 

i.  1854  By  all  that  hath  been  said,  our  Mock-Re/onnadt  seemeth  to  be  in  no 


whit  safir  condition  than  ti^rofcti  Renegada :  R.  Whiti.ock,  Zootomia,  p.  514. 
bef.  1T83  I  promise  hereafter  to  be  a  Reformado,  or  no  Writer  at  all: 
R.  North,  Examtn,  11.  iv.  146,  p.  3x0  (1740).  1787  Never  surely  did  any 
Turkish  or  Algerine  reformado  slash  nis  subject  of  conversion  with  a  spirit  so 
zealous  or  so  persevering:  G«nt.  Mag.,  p.  1053/1.  1833  shuffling  Southey... 
Would  scarcely  join  agam  the  "reformadoes   :  BvKON,  Don  Juan,  X.  nii. 

reform&tor,  sb. :  Lat :  a  transformer,  a  reformer. 

1633  the  Reformators  came  to  Schoole,  and  caused  the  Swcdtt...\.o  bee  whipt 
in  their  presence:  Contin.  of  onr Forraino  Aviwti,  Na  x8,  Apr.  14,  p.  13. 

*reflrigexator  {=.±-± .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  refri- 
geratory noun  of  ^ent  to  Lat  refrfgerare,'=''X.o  cool':  one 
who  or  that  which  refrigerates. 

186S  be  moves  among  the  company,  a  magnificent  refrigerator:  Dickbns, 
Bkak  H»ute,  VoL  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  110  (1880).  18T4  our  fist  interview  of  re- 

fiigerator  mentory:  B.  W.  Howahd,  Ont  Snmmtr,  ch.  x.  p.  136(1883). 

refrigerinin,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  'cooling',  'mitigation',  'con- 
solation'.    See  quotations. 

16SS  to  sing  Dirges  and  Refrigeriums  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  Duke : 
HowBLi.,  I-ttt.,  iiL  azxvi.  p.  118  (1645).  1693  some  of  the  Ancients,  like 

kind-hearted  Men,  have  talked  much  of  Annual  Re/mtriumi,  Respites,  or 
Intervals  of  Punishment  to  the  damned :  South,  Strm.,  Vot  II.  p.  it  (1727). 

refluado,  sb. :  Sp.  or  It.:  an  inferior  kind  of  velvet 

1698  Stianina,  a  kind  of  thin  veluet  called  refusados :  Florio. 
S.  D. 


REGIE 
regalado,  adj. :  Sp. :  delicate,  luxurioas. 
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1633  their  regalado  horses  Caroches  and  honelittert:  Pbachah,  Comf. 
Gtnt,,  ch.  xvi  p.  909. 

*rdg&le,  pi.  rSg&lia,  sb. :  neut  of  Lat.  rigitlis,='toyz\'. 

1.  a  privilege  or  prerogative  pertaining  to  a  sovereign, 
esp.  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 

2.  fit.  insignia  of  royalty,  crown  jewels;  hence,  any 
decorations,  such  as  those  of  the  Freemasons. 

1661  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  brought  all  the  regalia:  Evblvn,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  369  (187a).  1668  in  Ptrtia,  the  Diadem,  the  Mythra,  the  Tiam 

and  ihe  Cydaris,  with  the  Wreath  or  Chaplet  were  the  Regalia  of  old :  Sik  Th. 
Hbrbbkt,  Trav.,  p.  1^5(1677).  bef.  1670  the  Archbishop  all  this  while  main- 
taining the  Abby  in  hts  own  person,  with  a  few  more,  for  fear  they  should  seize 
upon  the  Rtgalia.  which  were  in  that  place  imder  his  Custody :  J.  Hackbt, 
Abf.  Willianu,  Pt.  11.  167,  p.  177  (1693)  1744  The  Mighty  Potentate, 

to  whom  belong  I  These  nch  Regalia  pompously  display'd  |  To  ktndle  that  high 
Hope:  E.  Young,  Night  Thoughu,  ix.  p.  376(1773).  1781  Methinks,  had 

they  deposited  those  regalia  in  the  treasury  of  tne  church,  they  vrould  have  com- 
mitted no  sacrilege :  Hon.  Walkjle,  Ltttm,  Vol.  vii.  p.  484  (1858).  1788 
(he]  was  escorted  to  the  grave  by  upwards  of  aoo  Free-masons,  dressed  in  all  their 
reg^ia :  Gent.  Mag.,  Lviii.  i.  83/1.  1793  or,  should  Monarchs  lie  deprived  of 
their  crowns  and  rMalia,  1  doubt  it  would  be  a  fearful  abridgement  of  majesty  : 
H.  Brooke,  Foolo/Qual.,  Vol.  11.  p.  307.  1807  young  Chimney-sweepers, 
in  all  the  Regalia  of  gilt  paper,  paste-board  crowns:  Berespord,  Mueritt,  Vol. 
II.  p.  X38  Uth  Ed.l  1819  the  torches  which  preceded  him  displayed  the 
splendor  of  his  regalia  with  a  chastened  lustre  :  Bowdich,  Mistion  to  Aekantt*, 
Ft.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  4a 

*Tegalla,  sb. :  Sp. :  regalia;  royalty  (royal  due) ;  a  cigar  of 
a  fine  brand.    Occasionally  used  by  mistake  for  regalo. 

1743  a  jewel  of  fifUen  purses  was  to  be  the  vizier's  regoHo:  R.  North, 
Lives  o/Northx,  VoL  II.  p.  473  (i8>6).  184S  those  [of  the  best  cigars]  which 
are  the  most  carefully  and  beuilifully  rolled  are  called  regalias :  Ford,  Handik. 
Spain,  Ft.  I.  p.  196. 

regalo,  Sp. ;  regale  {-  it),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  r(gal:  sb. :  a  gift, 
a  banquet,  a  party  of  pleasure,  a  dainty.- .  The: form  regalio 
seems  to  be  a  mistake. 

1633  sending  their  seruants,  laden  with  baskets  of  rtgaUe,  aod  delicate 
dioice  Dainties;  Mabbe,  Tr.  AUman's  Life  ofGnaman,  Pt.  1.  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii 
p.  34.  1686  I  thank  you  for  the  last  regalo  ytm  gave  me  at  your  Muterum, 

and  for  the  good  company:  Howell,  Lett.,  vi.  xx.  p.  36(1640.  1667  To 

make  regalio's  out  of  common  meat :  Drvdbn,  WildGillant,  EpiL,  Wks.,  Vol.  L 
p.  64  (1701).  1670  Their  Markets  here  are  also  well  fiimish'd  with  all  Pro> 

visions :  witness  their  Satticci  only,  which  are  a  ReraU  tot  a  Prince :  R.  Las* 
SELS,  yoy.  Ital ,  Pt.  I.  p.  loi  (1608).  1678  Or  these  Leaves  and  the  Fniit 

of  the  Tree  Arek  mingled  with  a  little  Chalk  is  made  the  Indian  BetU  which  is 
very  stomachical  and  a  great  RegnU  at  visits :  J.  Ray,  yonm.  Low  Countr., 
p.  37.  1699  Hecamtdtt  we  find  presents  them  [onions]  to  Patroclui,  in 

Honur,  as  a  Regalo :  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.  49.  bef.  1733  to  gather,  and 

garnish  out,  for  a  Regale  to  Posterity:  R.  North,  Examtn,  p.  x.  (1740)1 
1786  Love  and  brown  sugar  must  be  a  poor  regale  for  one  of  your  goilt:  Gray, 
Letters,  No.  vL  Vol.  1.  p.  14(1819).  1^18  he  assured  us  of  a  rqpUe.  and 

ordered  a  quart  to  be  prepared :  Smollett.  Rod,  Rand.,  ch.  xiv.  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 
p.  79  (18x7).  1764  the  regales  they  gave  oer  [the  Princeu  of  Modena] :  HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  194  (x8s7>.  1784  Their  breath  a  sample  of 

last  night's  regale :  Cowper,  Tiroctn.,  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  347  (x8o8X  1849  if 
the  speculation  answer,  I  will  not  demand  more  than  a  third  of  the  profits, 
leaving  it  to  your  own  liberality  to  make  me  any  regido  in  addition,  that  yott 
think  proper:  Lord  Bbaconspield,  Tanered,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xi.  p.  339  (1881). 

^hregatta^  It  pi.  regatte,  sb. :  It :  a  race  of  gondolas  at 
Venice;  a  boat-race  or  yacht-race;  a  public  entertainment 
sometimes  lasting  more  dian  one  day,  consisting  of  organised 
aquatic  contests. 

1784  a  regatta,  which  is  a  sort  of  rowing  match:  A.  Drummomd,  Trav,, 
Let.  iii.  p.  84.  —  fourof  these  regatte:  ii„  p.  85.  1776  L..have  since  been 
at  the  regatta  at  Richmond,  whidn  was  the  prettiest  and  the  foolishest  sight  in 
the  world,  as  all  regattas  are :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  vi.  p.  370  (i857). 
1833  There  was  a  regatta  on  the  SaSne  while  we  were  at  Lyons:  L.  Sihond, 
SvniMerland,  VoL  i.  p.  333. 

*regeiierator  {^j.^j.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat  regemrare,=* to  reproduce':  one  who  or  that  which 
regenerates. 

1818  But  we  shall  take  our  stand  on  another  ground,  and  affirm,  tliat^  the 
system  of  the  Old  Rulers,  with  all  its  faults,  will  admit  of  more  favourable  views 
to  be  taken  of  it.  than  this  which  the  Regenerator  has  introduced :  CkantfiioH, 
Na  1x7,  Apr.  3,  m  J.  Scott's  Visit  to  Paris,  Pref.,  p.  xiv.  (ind  Ed.).  *1877 
the  founder  ana  heaid  of  the  Silesian  school  of  hymoody  and  the  regenerator 
(as  some  think)  of  German  poetry :  Echa,  July  31,  p.  1.     [St.] 

regidor,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  alderman,  a  magistrate. 

1633  Thus  it  fared  with  a  Regidtr:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman's  LifeofGmman, 
Pt.  I.  Bk.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  33.  1766  dedicated  to  the  alcaides,  regidors,  and 

gentlemen  of  the  noble  town  of  Argamasilla;  Smollett,  Tr.  Don  Qnix.,  in 
Ballantyne's  Nov.  Lib.,  VoL  in.  p.  363(1831). 

*r^e,  .r^. :  Fr. :  administration ;  excise ;  state-monopoly. 

1883  As  we  all  know,  the  R«gie  cuts  its  weed,  rolls  its  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
monopolises  the  manulactiue,  but  does  not  monopolise  the  retail  sale:  Stastdard, 
Feb.  a,  p.  3.  1890  All  the  frequenters  of  a  country  inn  [in  Frai>cel...oonsume 
the  tobacco  of  the  rtgit :  Atknuenm,  Oct.  11,  p.  474/3. 
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REGIME 


*r6giiae,  s3.:  Fr. :  a  system  of  government,  especially 
when  considered  as  affecting  social  conditions.  The  'old 
regime'  in  reference  to  France  is  the  ancien  regime  {f-v-). 

180S  The  short  Mnteoce  about  the  rlgitiu  of  the  Roman  provinces,  affocds 
two  instances  of  inadvertence :  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  6,  p.  471.  18M  and  many 

high  places  were...oocupied  by  men  of  talents  who.  tinder  the  old  HruiUt  had 
been  free  negroes  or  mulattoes:  ii..  Vol.  8,  p.  60.  18ST  aisnming  these  titles 
at  the  testoiadon  as  prooCi  of  belonging  to  the  old  rttimi :  J.  F.  Coopaa, 
Bnr^,  VoL  II.  p.  114.  1849  the  old  papal  ririmt  of  centuries :  G.  Mac- 

PHBIISON,  Lift  tfAnna  ymnutim,  p.  an  (1(78).  1806  Fiance  has  abolished 
its  suffocating  old  rfgime:  Embrson,  Smftitk  Traits,  xviiL  Wks.,  VoL  Ii.  p.  136 
(Bohn,  1U6).  18TS  under  the  impenal  Hgimt  there  was  a  change  in  this  re- 
spect: J.  Hadlcv.  iHtnd.  Rem.  Lam.fit.  iii.  p.  6s.  *18T4  the  most  devoted 
partisans  of  the  Bonapartist  »!(»«:  £cA«,  MavaS.    [St.]  U83  [Amold'sl 

peculiar  rfeime  at  Rugby  School...muat  Ittvc  helped  to  fret  his  natund  tender- 
ness: T.  MozLXV,  XtmiMitc.,  Vol.  u.  ch.  Ixxiii.  p.  53. 

^regimen,  si. :  Lat.,  'government',  'rule'. 

1.  control,  government,  regular  system. 

166S  it  will  be  found  very  bard  to  retain  them  in  any  long  service,  but  do 
what  we  can,  the/l  get  loose  from  the  Minds  Kigitiun:  Glamvill,  Saftit, 
ch.  xiv.  p.  93  (iSSj}. 

I  a.  Gram,  a  word  which  determines  the  case  of  another 
word. 

1600  you  must...understand  millia  for  the  rtgimtn  of  the  Genitive  case! 
Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Index  11.  sig.  Eeeeee  iv  ffi. 

2.  a  regular  or  prescribed  course  of  diet  and  life. 

1641  a  person  so  exemplarily  temperate,  and  of  admirable  regimen  :  Evblvk, 
iJiary,  Vol  L  p.  14  (1850I     _  bef  1738  Thathe  should  prescribe  a  flo/A 


regimen  so  long  betinre :  K.  North,  Examen.  1.  iii.  67,  p.  184  (1740).  

to  observe  the  most  temperate  regimen :    SM0LI.BTT,  Ftrd.  Ct.  Fatlwm,  ch. 


ITM 

!,  ch. 
1706  Dr.  Cocchi's  desire  of  seeing  bis 


xxxiL  Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  175  (1817V.  

case  and  regimen  in  writing  by  Dr.  Pringle:  Hok.  Walpolb,  Lttten,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  11  (1857X.  


Lttltn,yn\.  II. 
regimen    "'  ~ 


1764  cooling  medicines  and  regimen :  Lord  CHESTBRnsLD, 

"    "  medical 


Vol.  n.  No.  i6s,  p.  400  (1774).         1883  with  utter  disregard  of 
:  M.  E.  Braddon,  (UlJen  Calf,  VoL  iii.  ch.  it.  p.  a8. 

rSglna,  sb. :  Lat. :  queen. 


'"rdglns,  adj. :  Lat. :  royal ;  applied  to  certain  professors  in 
British  universities,  whose  chairs  have  been  founded  by  the 
CrowiL 

16S1  ourregiusprofessourofphysick:  R.  BoRTON,  .^aus/.  .M>/.,  To  Reader, 
p.  as  (1817).  1836  A  regios  (mnessor  of  Greek :  Lord  Bbaconsfibld,  Viv. 
Gny,  Bk.  IL  ch.  l  p.  23  (1881). 

^rtglement,  sb. :  Fr. :  regulation,  regimen. 

1619  his  m^esty's  betttr  rifUmtat  in  diet :  Dudlxv  Carlbton,  in  Cturi 
&•  Timn  ^Jat.  /.,  Vol.  11.  p.  134  (1848). 

rSgnla,  //.  rdgnlae,  sb.:  Lat:  {a)  a  rule;  {b)  Arckit.  a 
short  fillet  with  guttae  on  the  lower  side. 

a.  1600  their  punishment  is  made  the  rtrula  of  all  other  wicked  men's: 
Th.  Goodwin,  WiIj.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Divintt,  Vol.  iv.  p.  17^  (1863). 

h.  1098  The  .^ar#,..deuide  this  into  two  equall  partes,  and  giue  one  to 
Plittihus.  A:  the  other  must  be  deuided  into  three:  give  two  to  tcna  B:  and 
the  other  to  rtptla  C:  \m  iraitctun  D  is  thus  made:  R.  Havdockb,  Tr. 
Lcmatiut,  Bk.  i.  p.  86.  1664  where  they  do  frequently  encounter  and  meet 

together  with  a  small  Rtguta  between  them:  Evblvn,  Tr.  Frtartt  ParaU. 
Archil.,  *•£.,  p.  133. 

*regiilator  (-i  -  -i  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  regulator, 
noun  of  agent  to  rigul&re,'^* to  regulate':  one  who  or  that 
which  regulates;  esp.  a  contrivance  for  producing  uniformity 
of  motion  in  machines,  as  the  regulator  of  a  watch, 

1604  his  Regulaten  in  administration  of  Remedies :  R.  Whitlock,  Zovttmia, 
p.  385.  1678  the  Regulatoi^of  this  motion  for  Good :  Cudworth,  /nttll. 

^tl-,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  380.  1703  Nature. ..must  needs  have  designed  her  the 
Regulator  of  our  Morals:  Vanbrugh,  Paist  Fritnd,  iii.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  343 
(1776).  1843  which  laws  are  therefore  the  ultimate  regulators  of  the  division 

of^the  produce:  J.  S.  Mill,  Sytttm  of  Logic,  VoL  11.  p.  486(i8s6X 

*T6gnliU,  pi.  idgnli,  sb.:  Lat,  'kinglet':  the  mass  of 
metal  obtained  from  ore  of  metals  or  semi-metals,  esp.  the 
regulus  of  antimony,  i.e.  metallic  antimony. 

1641  Take  of  the  subtile  powder  of  the  Reguha  of  Antimony  as  much  as  you 
^ease:  John  Frbnch,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  in.  p.  73  (1651).  1673  the  simple 

Rtgultu  of  Antimony :  R.  Boyle,  Virtutt  o/Gems,  p.  69. 

*BeichBratli,  .r^.:  Ger.,  'kingdom's  council':  the  par- 
liament of  the  Cisleithan  division  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire. 

Keichstag,  sb.:  Ger.,  'kingdom's  parliament':  name  of 
sundry  parliaments  in  countries  in  which  German  is  spoken. 

1883  In  the  Riickttaf  to-day  an  incident  of  unusual  interest  occurred: 
Standard,  May  3,  p.  5. 

Beichsthaler,  sb. :  Ger.,  'kingdom's  dollar' :  a  rix-doUar 

q.  v.). 

reill:  Eng.  fr.  Gael.    See  reeL 


REM  ACU  TETIGISTI 

reins:  Eng.  it.  Fr.    See  nines. 

reis,  sb.  pi. :  Port.,  pi.  of  real:  Portuguese  money  of  ac- 
count, 1000  reis  being  equivalent  to  about  4/.  6ti.  English. 
See  inllreis. 

1000  alowynge  to  hym  in  pension  seuen  hundreth  reys  roooethly,  and  euery 
/e  one  alcayr  of  barly  as  Ion  —    -.  —       . 

Sect.  vn.  p.  377  (1885X       1B98  1 


daye  one  alcayr  of  barly  as  longe  as  he  kepeth  a  horse:  R.  Edbn,  DccadtSt 
Sect.  vn.  p.  377  (i88sX       1B98  the  reckoning  of  Portinnle  nonie  is 
sorte  of  money  called  Reyes:  Tr.  y.  Van  LimclitlttisVff.,  p.  4/3. 


reis:  Arab.    See rais. 

Bela-effendi,  sb. :  title  of  the  Turkish  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs.     See  rais  and  efTendL 

1741  The  Reis-effendL  or  Secretary  of  Sute,  receives  all  the  Dispatches 
from  the  Grand  Visiers  Hands:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tmmtfortt  Vn.  Levant,  Vol. 
■I.  p.  337.  1819  the  conference  between  a  certain  Embassador  and  the  Reis 

Efiendee  would  produce  a  new  war:  T.  HotB,  Anatt.,  VoL  L  ch.  iv.  p.  77 
(1S30). 

Belter,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  rider,  a  horse-trooper. 

rcda,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  grating  or  railing  of  iron-work  (often 
ornamental). 

1840  The  Cora  is  railed  off  by  a  fine  rtfa,  the  work  of  Sancho  Muftoa  1519 : 
Ford,  Handbk.  Sfain,^  PL  i.  p.  35a.  1870  When  night  came  the  maja 

stood  at  her  rtja  looking  out  for  her  serenade :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  PatroMat, 
P-  147. 

rejector  {z.  j.  .=.),  .r^. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
rfjicere,  reicere,'='U>  reject':  one  who  rejects,  a  rejecter. 

bef.  1779  The  rejectora  of  it  [revelation],  therefore,  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  grounds  on  which  they  stand:  Warburton,  Hts.,  VoL  DC 
Serm.  13.    [R.] 

relator  (_  n  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  reldtor,  used  as  noun  of 
agent  to  referre,='*to  relate'  (see  collator):  one  who  relates 
or  narrates,  a  relater ;  a  plaintiff  in  some  ecclesiastical  suits. 

^  1091  whereof  the  discription  by  draught  b^ing  well  knowen,  accompanied 
with^the  liuely  voice  of  the  Relator,  it  makes  the  Prince  more  capable  to  de* 
termine  what  is  to  b^  executed  for  performance  of  his  important  enterprises: 
Garrard,  Art  IVarrc,  p.  136.  bef.  1616  Voa  ara  a  poor  ReUuor  of  my 

Fortunes:  Bbau.  &  Fu,  Ctutom,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  345(1711).  1638  nor 
did  I  euer  discouer  any  secret,  or  report  againe  what  I  nad  heard,  though  it 
were  not  deliuered  vnder  the  scale  of  Silence  vnto  me,  or  that  the  relators  had 
laid  ^their  finger  on  my  mouth  :  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUman's  Lift  of  Guzman,  Pt.  X. 


Bk.  iL  ch.  V.  p.  130.  1636  I  suppose  he  wrote  a  day  before  his  lime,  that  he 
might  be  the  fint  relator,  as  he  was :  J.  Mbad,  in  Cctirt  A*  Times  of  Chas.  I., 
Vol  I.  p.  173(18^).  1646  Legendanr  Rehtton:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pstud. 

Ep.,  Bk.  L  ch.  viiL  p.  34  (1686X  16U  none  of  the  relators  apee  either  b 


the  place  or  modus :  Evblvn,  Corns*.,  VoL  in.  p.  33  (1850)1  1673  1 1 

my  self  seen  a  monstrous  Gem,. ..and little  less  a  Ranty  then  the  former,  ths 


have 
thatan 
aojuaintance  of  mine  had  bought. ..from  this  Relator:   R.  Bonx,  Virtues  0/ 
Gems,  p.  4S.  1693  Take  Word  for  Word,  from  just  ReUtors,  |  Not  Para- 

phrasen,  but  Tianslatocs :  Oj^ord-Act,  ii.  p.  to. 

relegation  (^ .=.».=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  reUgation:  banish- 
ment, the  act  of  relegating  or  the  state  of  being  relegated. 

1611  Relegation,  A  relegation,  or  exileinent,  a  packing  or  sending  awav  into 
banishment :  Cotgr.  1647  the  Nicene  iiithers  procured  a  temporary  decree 

for  his  relegation :  Jbr.  Taylor,  Liberty  0/  Prophtsfing,  Ep.  Deo.    [R.] 

relev^,  fem.  relev^e^  adj. :  Fr. :  exalted,  distinguished, 
high. 

1699  giving  the  utmost  foinant  and  Reltvtt  in  lieu  of  our  vulgar  Salt: 
Evblvn,  Acttaria,  p.  too. 

relievo:  It    See rilleTo. 

*religieTiz,  /em.  religiease,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  person  who  has 
taken  religious  vows. 

1800  the  pallid  countenance  of  a  Religieuse :  J.  Dallawav,  Anted.  Arts 
Engl.,  p.  51a.  1880  As  little  to  oiu-  taste  is  the  rrliginist  Agatt:  Atktnaum, 
July  II,  p.  45/3. 

rdligio  lod,  pAr. :  Lat :  the  sanctity  of  a  spot,  the  im- 
pressive associations  of  a  locality.    Virg.,  Aen.,  8,  549. 

1830  there  is  no  spot  in  Syracuse  where  the  rttirio  toeican  be  more  strongly 
felt,  or  where  the  ground  appeals  more  sacred :  T.  S.  Hoghbs,  Trav.  in  Sietly, 
VoL  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  loi.  1840  what  English  pilgrim  will  toil  to  viut  such  aics 

or  be  dead  to  the  rttigio  loci  which  they  inspire :  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  PreC, 
p.  ix.  1860  Surely  a  great  deal  of  cant  is  talked  about  the  religio  loci:  Omct 
a  Week,  July  21,  p.  95/3. 

rellQuaire,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  reliquary,  a  shrine. 

1769  We  were  shown  some  rich  reliquaires,  and  the  corpo  santo  that  was 
seat  to  her  by  the  Pope :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  193  (i8s7X 

^reliqtdae,  sb.  pi, :  Lat :  remains. 

rem  acn  tetigisti,  phr.:  Lat:  'you  have  touched  the 
matter  with  a  needle',  you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
See  Plautus,  Rud.,  5,  2,  19. 

1890  vou  are  right. ..rmr  acu — you  have  touched  the  point  with  a  needle: 
Scott,  Monastery,  Wka,  VoL  ii.  p.  458/3  (1867).  1833  Bravo  !  bravissiBia ! 
Rem  acu  tetigisti:  J.  Wilson,  Noctet  Amlms.,  in.  in  Blackwood's  Mag.,y<A. 
XL  p.  609. 
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^remanet,  ydpers.  sing.pres.  ind.  of  Lat.  remanire,^^\.o 
remain' :  Leg. :  a  suit  or  proceeding  which  remains  over,  and 
is  deferred. 

1T43  For  the  catues,  left  one  day,  are  remaaets  to  the  next,  that  there  are 
atteodances  enough  on  that  account :  R.  North,  Lmt  ^Northt,  VoL  i.  p.  436 
(1826X 

remUai,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  bank  formed  of  excavated  materials, 
an  embankment 

ITM  the  demolition  of  the  old  fort  very  much  advanced,  and  very  little 
Ttmblais  made:  Anur.  SlaU  Paftrs,  Mil.  Affiiirs,  Vol.  i.  p.  99  (1833X 

remerciement,-iment,.r^.  (generally//.):  Fr. :  thanks. 

1777  beggingyou  to  accept  our  kindest  reroerdments  for  your  good  company: 
In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gea.  Stlwyn  *•  Cmtttmforarin,  VoL  m.  p.  189  (1881X 

remise,  sb. :  Yt.:  a  coach-bouse ;  hence  (short  for  voiture 
eU  remise),  a  livery-carriage. 

1699  This  has  made  Glass  for  Coaches  very  cheap  and  common,  so  that  even 
many  of  the  Fiacres  or  Hackneys,  and  all  the  Remises,  have  one  large  glass 
before :  M.  LiarsR,  yoitm.  It  Parit,  p.  143.    (C]        1768  we  walk'd  togwier 
r  of  his 


towards  his  remise,  to  take  a  view 
mtHt.  yovm.^  Wks.,  p.  402  (ir 
must  have  stood  for  upwards 


i  magazine  of  chaises:  Steknb,  3>»/l* 


mtHt.  y<nim.,  Wks.,  p.  402  (iSwX  1836  The  vehicle  is  undescribable ;  it 

must  have  stood  for  upwards  of  a  century,  uiuUsturbed,  in  some  old  rtmiu : 
Re^,  OK  a  Rtanblc  to  CermaHjr.  p.  1^1.  1841  in  former  days  sledges  were 

considered  as  indispensable  in  the  wmter  rrmitf  of  a  grand  seigneur  in  France 
as  cabriolets  or  fantchkas  are  ip  the  summer:  Lady  Blessington,  /dUr  in 
Franco,  VoL  11.  p.  135. 

remonstrance  (-.^f-),  sb.:  Eng.  ft.  Fr.  remonstrance 
(Cotgr.). 

.  I.    a  demonstration,  a  display,  a  representation. 

1608  Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power:  Shaks.,  Meat,  far 
If  tat.,  v.  397. 

2.    expostulation,  an  expostulatory  statement  (spoken  or 

written). 

1641  servants  ofyor  MaU«i...that  oppose  that  remonstrance  w^  unanswerable 
argum**:  Evelyn,  Corraf.,  VoL  iv.  p.  130  (1879). 

remonstrator,  sb.:  Eng.,  fr.  remonstrate,  as  if  noun  of 
agent  to  Late  Lat.  remonstrare,=^to  represent',  'to  demon- 
strate': one  who  remonstrates. 

'"remora.  sb. :  Lat. :  (a)  a  delay,  a  hindrance ;  (b)  the 
sucking-fisn,  Echeneis  remora,  which  attaches  itself  by  a 
sucker  on  the  top  of  its  head  to  another  fish,  a  ship,  &c.,  and 
was  formerly  credited  with  miraculous  powers  of  stopping  or 
delaying  ships. 

«.  1616  This  I  find  to  be  the  RttKera  of  my  chief  affitires  with  this  State: 
In  Wotton's  Lttt.,  VoL  i.  (CaiaUX  p.  331  (1654).  1630  he  beheM  all  those 

thinnsofar  below  himself,  as  to  malce  that  a  Remora  to  his  activity:  Brsnt, 
Tr.  Soavt'i  Hut.  Come.  Trtnt,  p.  xdv.  (1676).  1647   O  Modesty,  the 

block  and  Remora  |  Which  ever  lies  in  the  true  l.overs  way  I  Fanshawb, 
Tr.  Paster  Fido,  ii.  1,  p.  53.  1689  But  ye  are  Stops,  Remora'i  and  Demurs: 
T.  Plunket,  Ckar.  Gd.  CommamUr,  p.  iS^i.  1774  all  the  Rtmonu  I  have 
met  with:  Dr.  J.  Hoadly,  Lot.  to  Garrick,  Apr.  zo,  in  Garrick  Corrtip. 

i.  1S6T  The  fish  Ecionois  or  Remora,  itaaixif.  J.  Maplet,  Greetu  For., 
foL  84  r'.  1S91  All  sodainely  there  clove  unto  her  keele  |  A  little  fish,  that 

men  called  Remora^  |  Which  stopt  ber  course,  and  held  herbytheheele:  Spsns., 
Comft.,  Wlds.  Vanitie,  ijt.  1601  the  said  stay  ship£cheneis  or  Remora: 

Holland,  Tr.  PHh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  3a,  ch.  i.  Vol.  11.  p.  416.  1601  I  am  seaz'd 
on  here  |  By  a  \MaA'Romora,  I  cannot  stirre :  B.  Jonson,  Pootatt.,  iiL  3,  Wks., 
p.  300  (1616).  1603  The  Rtmora,  fixing  her  feeble  horn  |  Into  the  tempest- 

beaten  Vessels  stem:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartai,  p.  131  (1608).  bef.  1637 
If  thou  wilt  use't  by  way  of  cup  and  potion,  |  I'll  give  thee  a  remora  shall  bewitch 
her  straight:  Middleton,  Wttch,  i,  2,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  377(188:).  bef.  1631 
Rocks  or  Remoraes;  |  They  break  or  stop  all  ships:  J.  Donne,  Pottm,  p.  148 
(iMig).  1648  What  mighty  and  invisible  remora  is  this  in  matrimony,  able  to 
demur  and  to  contemn  all  the  divorcive  engines  in  Heaven  or  earth !  Milton, 
Divorci,  Bk.  I.  ch.  viii.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  36^  (1806).  1646  so  he  would  in 

ignorant  manner  think  all  bewitcht,  that  his  ship  should  stand  immoveable,  and 
nothingto  hinder  it,  but  a  slender  Remora:  J.  GAU1.B,  Cases  ofCoiuc.,  vi.  p.  99. 
1666  The  Remora  or  EcluHeis  is.. .said  to  be  of  the  same  nature  (as  the  Tor- 
pedo fish]:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  385  (1677).  bef  1670  there  was 
nothing  uien  in  appearance  to  be  distrusted ;  no,  not  the  Remora  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal Dimniation,  when  it  should  come,  with  all  iu  Trinkets  about  it :  J.  H  ackbt, 
Akf.  WilUamu,  Ft.  I.  137,  p.  134  (1693X  1743  Slander  is  like  the  fish  called 
the  remora,  which,  sticking  to  the  helms  of  great  ships,  disorders  the  steerage : 
R.  North,  Liots  0/ Norths,  VoL  IL  p.  163  (1836X 

rtoionlade,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sharp  salad-dressing  or  sauce. 

remjAissage,  sb. :  Fr.:  matter  used  merely  to  fill  up  space; 
(with  respect  to  composition)  padding. 

remuneration  {=.1.-IL  z^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  remuneration : 
the  act  of  remunerating,  the  condition  of  being  remunerated ; 
that  which  is  given  by  way  of  payment  or  compensation. 

1486  for  remnneracyoo  the  sayd  emperour  for  thonour  of  kyng  charles  on  the 
mome  tofore  theyatesof  the  cyte  dyd  do  ordeynemany  bestesof  dyuersmaners: 
Caxtoh,  Ckas.  GrtU,  p.  34  (1881).  1606  O,  let  not  virtue  seek  |  Remunera- 
tion for  the  thing  it  was:  Shak.s.,  TrvU.,  iii.  3,  170.  1611  Rtmuneratum, 
A  remuneration,  remunerating,  tecompencing,  rewarding:  CoTCR. 


^renaissance,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  new  birth,  a  regeneration,  a 
revival ;  specially  applied  to  the  revival  of  art  and  literature 
and  science  in  the  latter  part  of  I J  c.  and  the  early  part  of 
16  c,  due  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  great  discoveries  of  navigators,  and 
to  the  Reformation ;  also,  attrib. 

184B  both  C3iarles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  both  real  patrons  of  art,  were  the  lead- 
ing sovereigns  of  Etuope  at  the  bright  period  of  the  Rennittmneo,  when  fine  art 
was  a  necessity :  Ford,  HanJik.  S/ain,  Pt.  11.  p.  74S-  1878  an  Italian 

Renaissance  palace  of  the  fifteenth  century:  G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Lect., 

'lad  the  ensemble  the  reoonquest 
of  a  theatrical  reiuussance,  and 


VoL  L  p.  357.  1883  The  entire  performance  had  the  ensemble  the  reoonquest 
of  whidi  is  the  most  satisfactory  among  the  signs  of  a  theatrical  reiuussance,  and 
individual  impersonations  were  excellent :  Aikenteumj  Dec.  33,  p.  857.  1888 
The  goldsmith  of  the  Renaissance  bad  to  be  profiaent  in  all  the  arts:  C  C 


Perkins,  Ital.  Scul/t.,  p.  75. 

rencontre,  renconntre,  renconnter  (J.  it  .=),  vb. :  Eng.  fr. 
Fr.  rencontrer:  to  encounter,  to  light  upon,  to  fall  in  vrith,  to 
attack  suddenly. 

1638  As  yet  they  aayd,  blessed  be  God  they  kepte  the  feldes,  and  none  to 
recountre  them :  Lord  BcRNBRS,  ^rvurar^,  II.  88.    [R.]  1590  Tho,  when 

as  still  he  saw  him  towards  pace,  I  He  gan  rencounter  him  in  equall  race:  Spbns., 
F.  Q.,  II.  I  q6.  1673  I  wonder  who  those  Fellows  were  we  ranoounter'd  last 
night:  Shadwbix,  Miser,  v.  p.  75. 

rencontre,  Fr. ;  renconntre,  ranconntre,  renconnter, 
rancounter  (.i i£ .=.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr. :  sb.:  a  hostile  meeting,  a 
sudden  encounter,  a  casual  engagement  (hostile) ;  a  casual 
meeting. 

U63  the  tencountre  that  they  had  with  Selim :  J.  Shuts,  Tmo  Comm.  (Tr.), 
foL  s6r*.  166S  In  the  Valleys  below  there  ate  delightfiil  shades  and  chil-cold 
Rivolets,  into  which  when  the  Fire  is  vomited,  those  contrary  Elements  echo  their 
discontent,  not  a  little  to  the  terror  and  amazement  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with 
those  rancounters:  Sir  Tm.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  398(1677).  .  1711  If  a  Man 
loses  his  Honour  in  one  Rencounter:  Spectator,  Na  98^  June  33,  p.  155/1 
(Morley).  1713  every  one  of  these  yearly  Rencounters:  li..  No.  433,  July  17, 
p.  633/3.  bef.  1736  Baron.  We  have  not  seen  one  another  since  we  were 
school-fellows,  before.  Mara,  The  happiest  RenconiriX  Vanbrugh,  Countr, 
Ho.,  t.  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  160(1776).  1769  Nothing,  I  think,  in  nature,  can  be 
supposed  more  tertible  than  such  a  rencounter, — so  imprompt !  Sterne,  Tritt. 
Siand..  11.  x.  Wks.,  p.  76  (iB»X  1770  By  the  excessive  despair  and  misery 

which  the  poor  waggoner  testioed  on  this  unlucky  rencontre,  I  guessed  we  had 
done  some  great  mischief:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sehuyn  &*  Contemporaries, 
Vol.  III.  pi  3  (1883X  1818  I  did  not  understand  tut  accidental  rencontres 

came  unaer  the  hcAd  of  your  prohibitions :  Lady  Morgan,  FL  MacartAy,  VoL 
IV.  ch.  ii.  p.  81(1819).  1819  Each,  therefore,  was  glad  of  the  rvnrtfff/rv ;  each 
expressed  his  sincere  pleasure  at  meeting  the  other:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  vi.  p.  113  (iSaoX  1819  there  are  severe  punishments  for  regniar  dsuis  on 
the  Continent,  and  trifling  ones  for  rencontres :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.  664 
(1875X  1886  The  contest  was  extraordinary,  and  the  rencontre  unexpected : 
Capt.  Head,  Pampas,  p.  333.  1848  The  secret  of  the  rencontre  between 

him  and  Colonel  Oawley  was  buried  in  the  profoundest  oblivion:  Thacicerav, 
Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xx.  pv  335  (i87gX  1880  you  will  have  some  sort  of 

idea  of  the  state  of  mind  into  which  Mr.  Richard  Dartmoor  was  thrown  by  this 
rencontre:  J.  Payn,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  181, 

Variants,  16  c.  reencounter,  reencountrics  (pi.). 


Fr.,  'betake  yourselves':  a  meeting,  a 


*rendezvoas,  sb. 
place  of  meeting. 

1.  a  place  of  meeting,  a  place  appointed  for  the  muster  of 
troops,  or  the  assembling  of  ships. 

1691  our  army  was  marched. ..within  a  myle  of  Roan  where  the  rendevous 
was  appovnted:  (^ningsbv,  Siege  0/ Rouen,  Camden  Misa,  VoL  t.  p.  33  (1847). 
1600  such  harboiB  of  the  Nevf/owidiand  as  were  agreed  for  our  Rendez  vous: 
R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  147.  1600  the  assembly  of  the  forces  at 

the  Rendes-voMs:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  XLv.  p.  1308.  1608  His  old 

Randevous  of  madmen  was  the  place  of  meeting:  WonderfuU  Yeare  1603,  p.  43 
(1733).  1604  Fortinbras  |  Craves  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march  |  (5ver  his 
kingdom.  You  know  the  rendezvous :  Shaks.,  Ham.,  iv.  4, 4.  16^  His  shop 
is  the  Randevous  of  spitting:  J.  Earls,  Microcosm.,  p.  59(1868).  1664 

Spring  (Sarden... had  been  the  usual  rendezvous  for  theladiesand gallants:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  301  (1873).  bef.  1733  and  the  best  (Coflee  Houses]  are  but 

Renaesvouses  for  Cheats  of  one  Species  or  other;  R.  North,  £.ram^ff,  \.  UL  3a, 
p.  141  (1740).  1830  It  afiiorded  a  rendezvous  to  the  British  fleet:  'T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  56.  1828  He  only  greeted  by  silent 
gestures  his  friends  as  they  came  to  the  rendezvous :  Scott,  ^<ur  Md.  0/ Perth, 
ch.  viiL  p.  93  (i886)l  1846  their  grand  rendezvous  is  at  Palmas  de  San  Juan : 
Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  41a  1876  that  they  might  meet  at  Pekm. 

What  a  singular  rendezvous  I  Times,  May  15.    [St.] 

I  a.    a  private  place  of  meeting,  a  haunt,  a  refuge. 

1S94  A  comfort  of  teliiement  lives  in  this  Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to 
fly  unto:  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  i,  57.  1608  I'll  know  his  rendezvous,  and 
what  company  he  keeps:  Midolrton,  Family  0/ Love,  iiL  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  in. 
p.  56(1885).  1618   the  ^assehouse.. .where  was  the  randavns  for  all  their 

vnsuspectedvillany:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  W/tr.,  p.  150(1884).  1616  Within 

a  Uveme :  whilst  his  coine  did  last  |  Ther  was  his  randevous :  R.  C,  Times' 
IVhsstle,  V.  1997,  p.  65  (1871).  1698  These  Witches...have  met  in  Hellish 

Randezvouzes :  C.  Mather,  Wonders  of  Invis.  Wld.,  p.  81  (1863). 

2.  a  coming  together,  a  meeting,  a  muster. 

bef.  1608  to  make  their  rende.vous...at  the  towne  of  the  Lbontinbs;  North, 
(£nv>  o/Epamin. ,  *•£.,  added  to)  Pint.,  p.  1144  (iSisi  1603  th'  Etemall 

Rendez-vous :  J.  Svlvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  67  (1608).  1618  meeting  them 
againe  at  the  next  Randezvous :  W.  Raleigh,  Apol.  for  Voy.  to  Guiana,  in 
Select  Essays,  f.  it  (i6soX  bef.  1637  And  what  pktces  of  Rendet-Vous  are 
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REPERCUSSIVE 


appointed  for  the  new  Mistions:  Bacon,  Nm  Aflantu,  p.  ao.  16S2  their 

Ktndts-vtui  shall  be  at  Srin :  Caittin.  t/eurFtrraiiu  Avitoes,  Na  i8,  Apr.  14, 
p.  I.  164S  There  is  shortly  a  rendezvous  of  the  army  at  Newmaifcet :  Evelyn, 
Corrttf.,  Vol  III.  p.  31  (it^ii.  1C61  there  is  a  eeoeiaU  rendevouze  of  all  the 
militia  appointed  to  meete  at  Worcester:  HtUtm  Camtp.,  Vol.  i.  p.  »  (1878). 
16M  He  pretends,  that  all  Rivers  proceed  from  a  CoUuviu  or  RttuUvmu  of 
Rain-waters:  Phil.  Tram.,  Vol.  I.  No.  17,  p.  305.  1679  Conven'd  at  Mid- 

night in  Ont.houses,  I  T'  appoint  Nm-rua^  RmJmmatt:  S.  Butlex,  Htuti- 
irat,  Pt.  III.  Cant.  iL  p  94.  ITll   The  Coffee-house  the  place  of  Rendezvous 

to  all  that  live  near  it :  Sftctator,  No.  ^  Apr.  3£,  p.  83/1  (Morley).  1731 

Upon  this  Signal,  every  one,  who  is  able  to  serve,  hauens  with  his  best  Arms  to 
one  constant  Place  of  Xtndamna:  Mbdlsv,  Tr.  KotbcH't  Capt  Goad  Hept, 
Vol.  I.  p.  n.  bef.  173S  this  Oxfcnt  Expedition  was  a  general  Rendesvous 

of  all  the  Desperado's  of  the  Par^:  R.  North,  Examtn,  i.  u.  130,  p.  103  (1740). 
1704  He  sends  directions  in  writing  to  signify  the  place  of  rendezvou.<«...Upon 
receipt  of  this. signal,  all. ..repair  to  the  place  appomted  :  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N. 
ScotL ,  Vol.  II.  p.  m  (1818X  1768  The  general  rendezvous  was  appointed 

at  Albany ;  Maj.  R.  Rogbrs,  y»umaU,  p.  vii.  1864  the  child  to  be  made 

ready  and  brought  to  the  present  place  of  rendezvous :  G.  A.  %KU^,QMiU  Alont, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  iii  p.  59, 

3.    an  appointment  or  an  occasion  for  a  meeting  or  an 
assembling. 


bef.  1637  The  philc 
cracked  brains:  Bacon. 


ler's  stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but  the  rendezvous  of 

:c.j 


Variants,  16,  17 cc.  rendetious,  16c. — 18 c.  rendesvous,  17  c 
randevous,  randavus,  randezvous,  randezvouz,  rendevouze, 
rendezvouz,  rendesvouse. 

*TeiiQgado,  Sp.;  renegade  i^Ji-H^,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.:  sb.:  («) 
an  apostate,  a  deserter,  a  turncoat ;  (j))  a  variety  of  the  game 
of  ombre.  The  form  run{n)aeado  is  due  to  confusion  with 
runagate,  a  perversion  of  Mid.  Eng.  renegatiji),  fr.  Old  Fr. 
renegat. 

a.  1699  a  Spaniaid  renegado  from  the  host :  R.  Haklutt,  Voyarts,  Vol  11. 
i.  p.  8a  1600  a  certaine  Renegado  that  of  a  Christian  became  a  ftfahumetan: 
John  Porv,  Tr.  Lee't  Hut.  Afi:,p.  139.  1601  Yond  gull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegado:  Shaks.,  Tw.  Nt.,  iii.  i,  74.  1613  The  inhabitants 
are  Renegadoesand  Bandidoesof sundrie  nations :  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's 
TrmtU  0/ Feur  Englishmen,  p.  3.  1614  denying  his  Christian  luune,  so 

that  ever  afterward  he  is  called  a  Runagada :  W.  Davies,  Trav.,  &•(.,  ch.  ii. 
sig.  B  iii  t>*.  1638  if  be  had  not  well  cleared  himselfe  of  being  a  Rentgada : 

Mabbk,  Tr.  AUmtuis  Lt/io/GuanaH,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  t  ch.  IL  p.  14.  16S0  many 
an  acctiraed  runnagado  or  Christian  turned  Turtt:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt., 
p.  91;  (1884).  184S  Colonell  Urrn  that  Runendoe  :  Parlt.  Scout  ctm- 

mnnuating his  Intett.  ta  the  Kingiimn,  June  10 — rj.  No.  i,  p.  6.  16S1  a 

himny  Renegado,  a  dirty  Sharker  about  the  Romish  Court :  Rrlif.  Wolton., 
sig.  Sir'  (168;).  bef.  1668  And  a  Renegado  from  bis  Orders :  J.  Clsve- 

LAND,  Rustic*  iFomt/.,  Wks.,  p.  400(1687).  1666  twp  famished  Rene^oes 
stole  into  the  Pertiast  Camp,  and  discovered  to  the  Duke  the  sickly  condition  of 
the  City:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  110(1677).  1673  You  hardn'd 

Renegado  Poets :  Wvcherlev,  Love  in  a  wood,  Piol.  1679  not  perform'd 

thy  plighted  Troth ;  |  But  spar'd  thy  Renegado  Back :  S.  Butler,  Hndiiras, 
Pt.  III.  CanL  l  ^  14.  1683  For  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves,  |  Are 
bound  in  consaence  to  be  double  knaves:  Drvden,  Abs.  &*  Achit.,  11.  366. 
—  all  thy  bellowing  renegado  priests :  —  Medal,  a68.  1704  the  Captain 

being  a  Dutch  Renegade:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Moham.,  p.  a.  1711  Converts 

and  Renegadoes  of  all  Kinds:  Spectator,  No.  i6a,  Sept.  ^,  p.  336/3  (Morley). 
1738  When  ev'n  bis  own  familiar  friends,  J  Intent  upon  their  private  ends  |  Like 
renegadoes  now  be  feels  I  Against  him  lifting  up  their  heels :  Swift,  Wks., 
p.  601/1  (1869).  bef.  1733  to  fix  the  worst  of  Slanders,  that  is  of  a  religious 

Renegade  to  the  Memory  of  his  and  our  late  Sovereign :  R.  North,  Examen, 
I.  i.  29,  p.  29  (1740).  —  he,  out  of  pure  Malice  to  the  Government  of  his  Country... 
writes  like  a  Renegado:  ii.,  iL  0,  p.  35.  1807  if  I  hear  that  you  have  ever 

exchanged  one  word  with  that  Renegado,  you  shall  never  exchange  another  with 
me'.  Berespord,  Miseries,  Vol.  11.  p.  74  (5th  Ed.X  1833   Have  not  the 

cavaliers  already  bribed  Hussein  Baba,  the  renegado  captain  of  the  guard...? 
W.  Irving,  Alhsunira,  p.  39a  1846  probably  by  some  Christian  renegado; 
Ford,  Handhh.  Spain,  PL  1.  p.  379. 

h.  1674,  There  are  several  soru  of  this  Game  called  VOmbre,  but  that  which 
is  the  chief  is  called  Renegade,  at  which  three  only  can  play:  Compt.  Gamester, 
P-97- 

renegador,  sb. :  Sp.:  a  swearer,  a  blasphemer,  a  renegade. 

1638  who  doth  passe  his  time  (being  a  Prisoner  and  laden  with  Irons)  with  a 
Renegador,  or  some  ruffianly  blaspheming  officer,  that  looks  to  the  sure  chaining 
of  theslaues  in  the  Gallies:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  of  Guzman,  Pt.  II.  Bk.  1. 
ch.  i.  p.  9. 

renishe  :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.    See  Bhenish. 

renosceros.    See  rhinoceros. 

renovation  (^±:.!Lz),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  renovation:  re- 
newal, revival. 

1069  This  ambassade  was  sent... for  the  renonation  of  the  old  league  and 
amitie:  Grafton,  Chron.,  Hen.  VII.,  aa  19.    IR.l  1611  Renovatien, 

A  renouatiouj  renewment,  repaire :  Cotgr.  I6S0  the  renovation  of  Doctrine 
being  begun  in  two  places:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  1.  p.  46 
(1676).  1667  Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just :  Milton,  A  L,,  XL  65. 

1786  renovation  of  a  faded  world:  CowrsR,  Tash,  vi.  Poems,  VoL  11,  p.  173 
(1808). 

renovator  {jL  —  ±  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  renov&tor,  noun  of 
agent  to  renovare,=*to  renew':  one  who  or  that  which  reno- 
vates. « 


rente,  sb.:  Fr.:  income;  interest;  interest  paid  by  a 
government  on  a  loan ;  a  public  loan,  stock  in  a  public  loan. 

1883  lulians,  Russians,  the  Austrian  Paper  and  G<M  Rente  declined  about  |, 
the  Hungarian  (jold  Rente  neariy  i  per  cent. :  Standard,  Dec  iS,  p.  6. 

^rentier,  /em.  rentidre,  sb. :  Fr. :  one  who  owns  land  or 
stock  whence  he  derives  a  fixed  rente. 

1890  The  old  rentiers  have  fasted  so  much... that  their  privations  have  soured 
their  tempers;  Athenxum,  July  5,  p.  13/1. 

renunculus.    See  ranuncnlns. 

renvoi,  renvoy,  .r^. :  Old  Fr.  (Fr.  renvoi) :  a  sending  back, 
a  dismissal. 

1600  he  gave  them  the  renvoie,  and  sent  them  home :  Hoixand,  Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  xxxvil.  p.  963.  1637  this  rupture  'twixt  us  and  France  upon  the  sudden 
renvoy  of  her  Majesties  servants:  Howell,  Lett.,  v.  iii,  p.  3  (iCus).  1646 

The  Queen  for  the  present  took  much  to  heart  the  renvoy  of^  her  servants : 
Howell,  Lewis  XIII.,  p.  76. 

repd^ola,  sb.  pi. :  Lat. :  bolts,  bars,  barriers. 

1611  These  four  rivers...did  that  day  break  up  their  repagula :  T.  CoRVAT, 
Crudities,  Vol.  ill.  p.  76  (1776). 

reparable  (-i  -  -  -),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  riparMe:  capable 
of  being  repaired,  retrievable. 

,1670  Levins.  [Skeat]  1637  the  parts  i«  man's  body  easily  reparable  (as 
spirits,  blood,  and  fle.sb)  die  in  the  embraceroent  of  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  (as 
bones,  nerves,  and  membranes.):  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  |  58.    [R.] 

^repartee  (Ijiii),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  repartie,='ti  reply', 
'a  thrust  back':  a  smart  reply,  a  neat  or  witty  retort;  the 
art  or  faculty  of  making  such  rephes. 

1646  he  would  passe  by  any  thing  with  som  repartie,  torn  witty  strain, 
wherein  he  was  excellent :  Howell,  Lett.,  i.  xvii.  p.  35.  1671  briske 

Reparties;  Shadwell,  Humorists,  l  p  10.  —  Can  you  break  a  Jest  or  make 
a  Repent  to  render  your  self  acceptable  to  Persons;  i(.,  v.  p.  65.  1673  At 

Reparty  already:  Wvcherlev,  Love  in  a  Wood,  i.  p.  9.  1673   First  one 

speaks,  then  presently  t' other's  upon  him  slap,  with  a  Repartee;  then  he  at  him 
again,  dash  with  a  new  conceipt :  G.  Villiers,  Rehearsal.  111.  L  p.  67  (1868X 
1676  I  am  very  unskilful  in  a  Repartee  of  this  nature:  D'Urfev^  Mad.  Fickle, 
i.  p.  6  (1691)1  1676  When  ever  he  was  impertinent,  I  took  him  up  with  my 

old  rsparile:  Shadwell,  yirtuoso,  i.  p.  5.  1678  a  smart  and  witty  Re- 

partie; Cudworth^  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  l  ch.  iv.  p.  433.  1693  A  suddain 

Repartee  was  all  his  Sense,  |  And  bis  good  Nature  was  his  Negligence ;  M. 
Morgan,  Late  Victory,  p.  14.  1710  sharpness  of  repartee ;  Addison, 

Tatler,  Apr.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  116(1834).  1728  A  smart  repartee,  with  a 

zest  of  recrimination  at  the  head  of  it :  Cibber,  Vanbrugh's  Prov.  Husb.,  iii. 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  387  (1776)  bef.  1733    the  Word  was  not  fluent  enough  for 

hasty  Repartee:  R.  North,  Examen,  u.  v.  10,  p.  331  (1740).  1704  The 

Swiss  being  a  little  disconcerted  at  this  repartee :  Smollett,  Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom, 
ch.  xxxiiL  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  180(1817)1  abL  1783  A  man  renown'd  for 

repartee:  Cowper  Friendship,  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  384(1808).  1798  Gassendi 
had  a  great  deal  of  delicate  repartee;  Anecd.  0/  Distinguished  Persons,  iv.  391. 
1834  although  he  showed  no  displeasure  when  the  Provost  attempted  a  repartee, 
yet  it  seemed  that  be  permitted  it  upon  mere  sufferance :  Scott,  Redgamnilet, 
ch.  xi.  p.  a47  (1886X  1837  when  1  joked  or  replied  in  repartee  the  applause 

was  excessive;  Anecd.  0/ Impudence,  p.  iij.  1849,  the  principal  cause  of 

the  modem  disorder  of  dyspepsia  prevalent  among  them,  is  their  irrational  habst 
of  interfering  with  the  process  of  digestion  by  torturing  attempts  at  repartee: 
Lord  Bbaconsfield,  Tancrtd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  ii.  p.  361  (i88r).  1877  It  seems 

a  repartee  may  be  conveyed  in  a  scream:  C.  Reade,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  iv. 
p.  39(i883>  1880  It  was  all  mere  &mily  fun,  no  doubt,  without  any  pre- 

tensions to  repartee  or  epigram :  J.  Payn,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  i.  p.  9. 

repartimiento,  Sp. ;  repartment,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.:  sb.:  distri- 
bution, allotment,  division ;  a  share,  a  portion. 

1677  these  repartments  of  Epaminondas:  Hbllowes,  Tr.  Guevara's  Lett., 
p.  1^5.     [C]  1777  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  ^<^arfimir«/iv, 

or  distributions  of  Indians  esublished  by  them  in  all  their  settlements :  Robert- 
son, America,  Bk.  IL  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  i59(i834X  1839  to  furnish,  ac- 
cording to  their  repartimientos  or  allotments,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  wine, 
and  cattle,  to  be  delivered  at  the  royal  camp :  W.  Irving,  Con^.  of  Granada, 
ch.  X.  p.  69  (1850). 

repercuasion  (j:i ::. ^ .:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ripercussion:  a 
rebounding ;  reverberation. 

1643  some  lytle  repercussion  at  the  begynnynge:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's 
Chirurg.,  fol  xlii  r>\i.  1601  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  31,  ch.  3, 

Vol.  II.  p.  408.  bef.  1637  In  echoes,  there  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  lepei^ 

cnssion:  Bacon.    (J.] 

repercoasive  (-  —  -^  — ),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  riper- 
cusstf,  fem.  -ive. 

I.    adj. ;  I.    causing  reflection  or  rebounding. 

1608  whose  dishevell'd  locks,  |  Like  gems  against  the  lepercussive  nn.  |  Gives 
light  and  splendour ;  Midoleton,  Family  of  Love,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  IIL  p.  79 
(1885)1 

I.    adj. :  2.    driving  back,  repellent 

1648  we  neuer  applye  vpon  the  sayde  apostemes  repercussyve  medicines; 
Traheron,  Tr.  Vigos  Chimrr.,  fol.  xlvii  v>lt.  1601  The  hearbe  ld«a... 

stauncheth  all  unmeasurable  bleeding :  for  by  nature  astringent  it  is  and  reper- 
cussive  :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  11,  Vol.  11.  p.  384.  1697 

Bloud  is  sianched...by  Astringents,  and  Repercussiue  Medicines:  Bacon,  Nat. 
Hut.,  Cent  1 1 66. 
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I.  adj.:  3. 

1400    Echo,  Cur  Echo,  ipealc...   Salute  me  wiih  thy  repercutsive  roice: 
B.  JoNioN,  Cynik.  Rn.,  L  i,  WV»y^  p.  73/3  {i860).  bef.  1748  Amid 

Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud  |  The  rracrctisaive  roar,  with  mighty  crush  | 
Tumble  the  smitten  clifls:  J.  Thomson.    (J.] 

II.  ib. :  a  repellent,  a  repellent  medicine. 

1696  And  this  shalbe  done  with  repercussyues  and  defoisynes:  Tr.  ftrmnt 
t/BnaumicKi  Snrrtry,  sig.  K  ij  vj\.            1648   &  therfore  we  perceaued  y' 
.       r      I  ..     .■    I     J *.  J — L Traheron,  Tr. 


cclde 


CDlde  repel 

Vig^t  Clururi'bA.  ^  . 

icpcrciiasiues :  T.  Gale, 


ige: 
v'fi.  166S  by  purging,  letting  Uoud,  glisten,  diet. 


on  the  forheade  profyted  nothynj 
1668bypu    " 
SKcUrU.,  foL  30  r*. 

*T4i>ertoire^  si. :  Fr. :  a  catalogue,  a  list ;  a  list  of  pieces 
in  which  a  theatrical  company  or  an  actor,  singer,  or  musician 
is  proficient ;  the  extent  of  a  person's  proficiency. 

1848  and  though  her  three  friends  performed  some  of  the  loudest  and  most 
brilliant  new  pieces  of  their  rittrtmn,  she  did  not  hear  a  single  note  :  Thackb- 
«AV,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xuL  p.  130  (1879).  1878  a  Lascar  ctouing- 
sweeper  whose  native  dialect  is  Bengali  or  Tamil,  and  from  whose  linguistic 
rtptrtnrt  Occdoo  and  Hindoo  have  been  wholly  omitted :  Edw.  Braddon,  Lift 
in  India,  ch.  vL  p.  aoi. 

repertor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  repenre,''^x.o  dis- 
cover' ;  a  discoverer,  an  inventor. 

1660  Let  other*  dispute  whether  Anah  was  the  inventor  or  only  the  reperto' 
of  mules,  the  industrious  founder,  or  the  casual  finder  of  them :  Fuller,  PisgaK 
Sifkt.  IV.  iL  3a.    [Davies] 

repeitdrilim, .r^. :  Late  Lat,  'a  catalogue',  'an  inventory': 
a  list  or  index  by  means  of  which  the  contents  of  a  book  can 
be  readily  found,  a  book  or  a  collection  of  documents  furnished 
with  a  handy  index ;  a  storehouse,  a  well-arranged  collection ; 
a  repertoire. 

1818  I  look  upon  him  as  the  very  repertorium  of  the  laws:  Ladv  Morgan, 
Ft.  Mmcartkf,  Tol.  ill.  ch.  L  p.  17  (1819).  1887  lu  notes  add  a  solid 

historical  value  to  the  book  as  a  rifirtartum  of  original  information :  AtktmrttM, 
Oct.  tj,  p.  sog/a. 

lepet&tuT,  yd  pers.  sin^.  pres.  subj.  (hortative)  pass,  of 
Lat.  repetere,='to  seek  again ,  'to  repeat'::  'let  (the  dose)  be 
repeated',  a  repetition  of  medical  treatment. 

1762  The  doctor  prescribed  a  repetaiur  of  the  jalap,  and  mixed  the  in- 
gredients tnu»dum  artem:  Smollett,  Launc.  Gremrt,  ch.  iii.  Vfki.,  Vol  v. 
p.  »o  (1817X 

repiqne,  repicqne,  s6. :  Fr. :  the  scoring  of  30  points  or 
more  from  one's  own  hand  before  play  begins  or  the  opponent 
scores  at  the  game  piquet  (see  piqnet*) ;  also  used  as  vb.  to 
score  a  repique  against. 

1668  he  will  picque  and  repicqne,  and  Capot  me  twenty  times  together: 
Dbti>bn,  Marl.  Marr^i,  i.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  193  (1701X 

replfttrace,  sb.i  Fr.:  'plastering  up',  a  hollow  recon- 
ciliation. 

1849  because  Mol<,  Thiers,  and  Burgeand  stood  aloof  from  him  there  had 
been  a  replfitrage:  H.  Grevills,  Diary,  p.  315. 

repletive  (-.££—),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  repUtif,  fem.  -ive 
(Cotgr.) :  causing  repletion. 

1611  Refltti/t  Repletiue,  replenishing,  filling:  Cotgr.    . 

^replica,  sb. :  It. :  a  facsimile  of  an  original  work  of  art, 
executed  by  the  artist  himself. 

1888  and  he  is  said  to  have  reproduced  in  numerous  rtplicn,  the  scenery  of 
La  Cava:  Lady  Morgan,  Saivatar  Rata,  ch.  iil  p.  4a  ('^SsX  18S3  Before 
the  statue  left  my  studio  Mr.  Preston  of  Liverpool  came  to  Rome  and  desired  to 
have  a  repetition  of  it... when  this  rtflica  was  finished...:  J.  Gibson,  in  East* 
lake's  Lift,  p.  31 1  (1870X  1866   How  can  they  imagine  an  ill.done  replica  of 

ouiaelves  can  attiact  us !  OuioA,  Straikmort,  VoL  I.  ch.  i.  p.  11. 

repUqne  (-Sl),  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  riplique:  a  reply,  a 
rejoinder. 

1681  I  have  no  commission  to  make  any  repliqae  thereto :  Burnet,  Hist. 
Rt/.,  VoL  V.  p.  a«{Poe»ck,  J865X 

reposoir,  sb.\  Fr.:  a  halting-place;  an  altar  set  up  in  a 
street  or  road  for  a  procession. 

1818  shall  halt  at  Kilcoleman,  the  reposoir:  Ladv  Morgan,  FL  Maeartky, 
VoL  u  ch.  L  p.  66  (1819)1 

'"reponss^  ftm.  -de,  part.:  Fr. :  driven  back,  (of  orna- 
mental metal  work)  raised  in  relief  by  hammering  on  the 
reverse  side. 

1868  A  candlestick  without  branches.. .in  repousse  work :  Rt^cri  qf  yuriet, 
SxAMUen  1851,  p.  sta/a.  1877  figures  of  men  and  aniinals  in  rtftussi 

woric:  Tima,  Feb.  17.    tSt.] 

TeprSB«nt&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  re^ 
pr€usetltare,='to  represent':  one  who  represents,  a  repre- 
sentative. 


1666  These  Gmurt  adore  the  Sun  called  Mfthra,  believing  it  to  be  aglobe 
of  fire,  a  representator  of  a  more  powerful  Deity:  Sir  Tm.  Herbert.  Trav,, 
p.  i«8  (i677X 

repxinse,  sb. :  Fr. :  "a  tume  in  the  daimcing  of  a  Measure, 
&C."  (Cotgr.). 

1681  nexte  after  sengles  in  daunsing  is  a  reprinse,  which  is  one  mouing  only, 
puttynge  backe  the  ryght  fote  to  his  felowe:  Elvot,  Gtvemour,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xxiv, 
p.  153  (t88o). 

repndiator  {:.!i~± ::.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  repudiitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  repudiire,='Ui  repudiate':  one  who 
repudiates ;  one  who  advocates  repudiation  (esp.  of  public 
debts). 

repnesto :  Sp. :  a  stake ;  replaced.    See  quotation. 

1674  It  is  called  Codittio  when  the  plajrer  (at  ombre]  is  beasttd,  and  another 
wins  more  Tricks  then  he.. .striving  to  make  it  Reputsto,  which  is  when  the  Player 
wins  no  more  Tricks  than  another:  Comft.  Ganutttr,  p.  loa 

-oreqiiiem,  sb. :  Lat. :  in  the  Latin  Church,  the  mass  for 
the  dead,  so  called  from  the  first  word  of  the  introit,  Requiem 
aeternam  dona  <w,  &c.,=' grant  them  rest  for  ever,  &c.';  a 
hymn  for  the  dead ;  a  musical  setting  of  a  mass  or  a  hymn 
for  the  dead ;  perfect  peace ;  unbroken  rest 

1374  at  messe  of  Requiem:  Eng.  Gildt,  p.  76  (T.  Smith,  1870).  1477 

When  Reyuiem  attmam  the  Church  shall  singe,  |  Than  shall  everie  ambitious 
thought.  I  Plainely  appcare  how  that  it  was  nought ;  T.  Norton,  Ordinal/,  ch.  v. 
in  Asnmole's  Tktat.  Clum.  Brit,  p.  67  (165a).  1496  ij  sewtes  of  westiments, 
one  of  qwhit  for  the  festes  of  our  Lady,  a  noder  of  blake  for  Requiem :  R.  Calvbr- 
LEV,  in  Test.  Ehor.,  tv.  158.  1608  He  shall  be  the  preest  [  The  requiem  masse 
to  synge :  J.  Skelton,  Phyt.  S^nmt,  401,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  6j  (■843).  1669 
and  sing  a  sweet  rr^iem  to  their  own  happiness :  "Tr.  Erasmus  Pratse  of  Folly, 
p.  77  (Reeves  &  TumerX  1591   Scarse  anie  left  upon  his  lips  to  hue  |  The 

sacred  sod,  or  Requiem  to  sale :  SPBNS.,  Comfl.,  Ruines  of  Time.  196.  1604 
At  Lammas  leaue  milking,  for  feare  of  a  thing,  |  least  Rt^uiam  cttemam  in 
winter  they  sing:  Tu.  Tusser.  Husb.,  p.  84.  1608  for  even  this  urn,  I  The 

figure  of  my  sadder  requiem,  I  Gives  up  my  hones,  my  love,  my  life,  and  all : 
Hiddleton,  Family  of  Love,  iii.  7,  Wks.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  67  (i88sX  bef.  1616 

And  sing  sad  Requiems  to  your  departing  Souls:  Bbau.  &  Fu,  Philaster,  v.  1, 
Wks.,  VoL  I. p.  133(1711).  1634  VVhosefether'dMusickeonely bring  |  Caresses, 
and  no  Requiem  sing  |  On  the  departed  yeare  ?  (1640)  W.  H  abington,  Castara, 
Pl  111.  p.  143  (1870)  1630   May  we  now  sing  a  Re^nism  to  our  Soules...  t 

S.  Ward,  Set  .-<.-.  ....  ... 


1663  reqnitmsssA  refrigeriums  to  hU  soul : 
HowELL,'/'A//_«<«»««ia>(Hist.Rev._Napl.),p.36.  bef.  1668  Or  hast 


bermons,  p.  343. 


thou  heard  tlie  Sacred  Harmony  |  Of  a  Calm  Conscience,  ecchoing  in  thee  ]  A 
Rtfuiim  from  above  1  J.  Cleveland,  Wits.,  p.  an  (1687).  1684  our  deceit- 
"  ■  ■  fools:  S.  ' 


Nicbol's  Ser.  Stand  Dtvines,  VoL  IV.  p.  488  (i86sX  1800    Implored  the 

passing  traveller  |  To  say  a  requiem  for  the  dead :  Southev,  TkeUtaa,  x.  aii. 
1848  A  knell  is  rung,  a  refuiem'%  sung:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  311  (1879)1 

*roqnie8Cat  in  p&ce,/>Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'may  he  (she)  rest  in 
peace ',  a  formula  common  on  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Abbrev. 
to  R.  I.  P. 

1638  Requiescat  in  pace  and  goode  rest:  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  Barlowe,  Rede 
me,  b^c,  p.  36  (1871X  1660  the  blessing  of  thcir...d4ad  men's  graves,  with 

rtgmescant  ['may  they  rest']  in  pace:  Br.  Bale,  SeL  Wks.,  p.  sa8  (Parker 
Soc,  184^).  1698  if  the  waves  had  once  gotten  us  about,. ..it  had  certainly 

beene  said  of  us  Requiescant  in  pace :  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschcttn's  yoy.,  BIc  1. 
VoL  u.  p.  344  (1885X 

rodnisition  (—  —  -^  — ),  sb. :  Eng,  fr.  Fr.  requisition :  an 
authoritative  demand;  a  levying  of  necessaries  by  hostile 
troops;  the  condition  of  being  required,  the  condition  of 
being  made  use  of. 

1611  Regnisition,  A  requisition,  requirall,  demaimd :  Cotgr. 

requMtor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  regufrere, 
='to  require' :  one  who  makes  a  requisition. 

17 . .  The  property  which  each  individual  possessed  should  be  at  his  own 
disposal,  and  not  at  that  of  any  publick  requisiiora :  H.  M.  Wiluaus,  Lett,  en 
France,  iv.  18  (1796).     IC) 

rerum  natura:  Lat    See  in  remin  natnra. 

*r68,  //.  r§s,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  thing,  a  matter,  a  purpose ;  Leg;. 
a  case,  an  action,  a  point  of  law.  Used  in  sundry  phrases  as 
r6s  gestae,  =' things  done',  matters  of  fact;  rto  Integra,  a 
fresh  case,  a  case  raising  a  point  of  law  which  has  not 
previously  been  judicially  decided ;  rta  jddic&ta,  a  point 
or  a  matter  already  decided ;  ris  nlhill,  a  thing  of  nought, 
a  nonentity.    See  re  and  rebns. 

1616  res  gesta.    (See  gaBatta.]  1760  and  if  the  Matter  had  been 

res  Integra  and  undetermined,  he  shomd  have  held  it  ill  if  it  had  been  brought  by 
the  other  Name:  Gilbert,  C/tr<'xfM  Zottfd' f^Ki/)',  p.  asa  1633  Why 

should  this  same  Nada  del  hombre,  this  same  nothing  of  man,  this  res  nihili,  why 
I  say  should  he  be  puifed  vp  with  pride,  traiuported  with  passion,  and  stand  vpon 
\tt&pnntos^  and  tennes  of  honour?  Mabbe,  Tr.  AUmans  Life  ofCusman,  Pt  1. 
Bk.  L  ch.  IV.  p.  43. 

*r68  angnsta  domi,  pAr. :  Lat :  scanty  means  at  home. 
Juv.,  3,  164. 

1696  Twice  or  thrise  in  a  month,  when  res  est  ('  there  is']  angnsta  domi,  the 
hottome  of  my  purse  is  turned  downeward :  Nashb,  Have  wtth  Yon,  Wks., 
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RESAI 


RESUME 


Vol.  in.  -p.  44  (Gfour,  1883—4).  1606  Sir,  I  do  continue  in  my  deslret  to 

seule  about  London,  and  am  coly  hindered  by  my  Rtt  OKfttia  Jma:  Evblvn, 
Corrtsp.^  Vol.  111.  p,  74  (1873).  1713  the  many  inconveniences  and  disad- 

vantages they  commonly  tidk  of  in  the  Rtt  anriu/i  [sic]  domi:  PoPK.£.tl/ert, 
P;  959  ('737)'  I8S7   But  the  rrt  angyuta  demi  could  not  repress  the  native 

vigour  of  nis  mind  ;  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  46,  p.  7.  1842  he'd  seen  to  what  acts 

*  Rtsamgusta'  [pL)  compel  btaux  |  And  belUt,  whose  aflEairs  have  once  got  out 
at  ellwws:  Bakhah,  IngaUs.  Ltg.,  p.  223  (1865). 

resai :  Anglo-Ind    See  rezsL 

re8cat(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Sp.  rescate,  or  It  riscatto :  ransom. 

IMS  we  most  pay  reseat  4.  or  s-  IVtgies  a  man:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C. 
FrtdtricKt  Vcy.,  fol.  11  V. 

*T68erT0ir,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  place  in  which  anything  is  kept  in 
store ;  esp.  a  receptacle  for  water  or  other  liquids,  or  for  gas ; 
a  natursd  accumulation  of  water  serving  as  a  supply ;  aJso, 
metaph.    Partly  Anglicised  as  reservoir  {S  —  ±,  -oi-  as  Fr.). 

bef.  17S8  the  Current  of  History  is  muddy  ...and  the  Reservoirs  will  receive 
and  continue  the  Stain:  R.  Nokth,  Examm,  p.  xii.  (1740X  1741   the 

Reservoir  into  which  two  Pipes  emp»  themselves:  J,  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tounufort'x 
Voy,  Ltvantt  VoL  111.  p.  33B.  hef?  1744  This  year  a  Reservoir,  to  keep  and 
spare;  |  The  next,  a  Fountain,  spouting  thro*  his  Heir:  Pope,  Mar^  Eu.,  ill. 
173.  176S  l*he  reservoirs  on  the  hill  supply  the  city:  HoR.WALiN>LS,^tf//m, 
Vol.  II.  p.  355  (1857X  1776  this  lake  was  the  reservoir  or  head  of  the 

Maeander  and  Marsyas  both  which  rose  below  it,  separate:  R.  Chandler, 
Trav.  Asia  Mitur.  p.  937.  1780  What  is  his  creation  less  t  Than  a  capacious 
reservoir  of  means  |  Fonn'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will?  Cowpbr,  Tatk,  iL 
PoemSt  VoL  11.  p.  40  (1808).  1808  1  consider  the  work  as  the  main  pipe  of 

my  inwlleetual  Reservoir:  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Unpubl.  Ltttm  to  Rev.  7.  P. 
Eitlin,  p.  106  (H.  A.  Bright,  1B84).  1811  The  inhabitants  have  none  to 

drink,  but  what  is  collected  by  the  Arabs,  in  reservoirs  among  the  hills,  and 
brought  by  them  from  thence  upon  camels:  Nitbuhf't  Trmi.  Arai.y  ch.  xiiL 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  23.  1819  Regarding  each  ofiicer  of  the  state  only  in  the 
light  of  one  of  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  reservoirs,  distributed  on  more 
distant  points  of  your  domain;  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xvi.  p.  365  (xSaoX 
1830  the  celebrated  Piscina,  a  vast  reservoir:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  1.  ch.  i.  p,  SI.  1846  To  the  west  are  some  vaulted  brick  tanks.    They 

are  the  reservoirs  of  the  aqueduct :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pi.  1.  p.  384.  *1876 
air  is  admitted  from  tlie  main  reservoir:  Tim€$,  Nov,  34.    [St] 

*Tesidniun,  sb. :  Lat :  the  dregs,  the  residue,  what  remains 
over,  a  remnant. 

1673  God. ..lets  out  so  much  of  these  corruptions  as  may  be  to  his  own 
glory,  and  the  rtsiduum  ac  overplus  he  keeps  in :  T.  Jacomb,  Romatu^  Nichol's 
Ed.,  p.  I3l5/z  <i868).  1760  a  Suit  against  an  Executor  for  a  Distnbntioo  of 

tlie  Rttidfatm  of  the  Testator's  Estate  undisposed  of:  Giliert,  Coms  in  Lam 
^  Equity,  p.  10.  .  1848  For  of  what  nature,  they  ask.  could  be  the  re- 
siduum? and  by  wliat  token  could  it  manifest  its  presence?  J.  S.  Mill,  Syttem 
a/ Logic,  VoL  i.  p.  63  (^1859)1  1877  farther  degraded  it  by  farcing  it  to  compete 
on  such  terms  that  it  could  only  secure  the  residuum  of  the  labour  market: 
L.  W.  M.  LocKHART,  Mint  is  Thint,  ch.  xlviii.  p.  37a  (1879). 

resonator,  a  false,  quasi-Lax.  form  for  Eng.  resounder. 

respectlTe  (.:.  ±  r.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  respectif,  fem.  -ive : 
(a)  full  of  regard,  full  of  care,  attentive ;  {b)  worthy  of  respect ; 
{c)  respectful;  (rf)  relative;  (*)  pertaining  severally  to  each 
one  of  several  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals. 

a.  1668  In  dooing  of  all  which  thinges  the  king  hath  not  beene  thus  re- 
spectiue,  as  the  pope  now  sheweth  hinueue  towardes  him:  FoxB,  A.  A*  M., 
p.  980.  [R.]  1679  so  careful  and  respective  were  our  predecessors,  where 
It  touched  the  life  of  any  Romainb  :  North,  Tr,  Plutank,j3.  835  (1613}. 

b.  1690  What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her  |  But  1  can  make  re- 
spective in  myself,  |  If  this  fond  Love  were  not  a  blinded  god?  Shaks.,  Two 
Cent,  0/  Vtr,,  iv.  4,  soa 

c.  1600  the  rtsftciiut  Lttrt:  B,  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rev.,  v,  4,  Wks,,  p,  944 
(1616X 

d.  1699  Which  are  said  to  be  relative  or  respective?  Those  that  cannot  be 
well  understood  of  themselves  without  having  relation  to  some  other  thing: 
hi.vt<DKvn.i.K,Arteo/Loficke,i.\i.    [C] 

e.  1668  And  to  those  places  straight  repair  I  Where  your  respective  dwellings 
are:  S.  Butler,  Hndiirtu,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  iL    [R.] 

respice  flnem, /Ar. :  Lat.:  look  to  the  end. 

1660  Retfice  finem,  mark  the  end:  look  upon  the  end:  Latimer,  Serm., 

t.  394  (Parker  Soc,  184^).  1690  Mistress,  *respice  finem,*  respect  your  end: 
HAKs.,  Cem.  of  Err.,  iv.  4,  43.  1669  Retpice  finem.  Look  to  the  end,  isa 
lesson  which  whosoever  leameth  not  wUl  in  the  end  prove  a  fool :  N.  Hardy, 
u<  Ep.  Jokn,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  ao>/a  (1B65X 

respiration  {S  —  IL  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  respiration. 

1.  the  act  or  process  of  breathing. 

1643  it  swageth  payn,  and  denseth  the  place,  and  aydeth  respiration,  or 
breathing:  TRAHER0N,Tr.f >)(»'<  CAtn<rjr.,K>L  xcvro/i.  1664  Iney 

attributed  godlynes  to  respiracion,  by  tlie  whiche  all  men  do  lyue;  W.  Prat, 
Africa,  sig.  C  vi  r*. 

2.  a  breathing-space,  an  interval. 

1649  Some  meet  respiration  of  a  more  full  trial  and  enquiry  into  each  otlier's 
condition :  Bp.  Hall,  Caict  o/Conu.,  iv.  6.    [C] 

3.  a  breathing  again,  a  reviving. 

1667  groaning  till  the  day  |  Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just:  Milton, 
P.  L.,xu.  540. 


^Tesitirator  (_  z.  l^),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  ^ent  to 
Lat.  respfrare,='Xo  breathe':  an  apparatus  for  breathing 
through  so  that  the  air  is  wanned  or  filtered  before  passing 
into  the  lungs. 

resplendor,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  r«-,'-'back',  and  splendor 
(ff.  V.) :  refulgence. 

1646  the  resplendor  and  ray  of  some  interioor  and  invisibte  Scanty:  SikTh. 
Brown,  Pteml.  Ef.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  xi.  p.  970  (1686X 


respossiTe  {=-it-),  adj.  and  sb. 
fem.  'ive. 


Eng.  fr.  Fr.  responsif. 


I.  adj.:  I.  answering  (to),  corresponding  (to) ;  replying, 
showing  signs  of  being  impressed. 

1604  three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive 
tothehUts:  Shaks., //iriM.,  v.  1, 159.  1690  some  Letter,  missive  or  res^nsive: 
Brent,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hist.  Cnmc.  Trent,  Bk.  u.  p.  is6  (1676).  1716—30 

Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  he  sinn  |  The  vocsl  lay  responsive 
to  the  strings :  Pors,  Tr.  Homrr't  Od.  [T.]  1736  A  certificate  is  a  tespon- 
sive  letter,  or  letter  by  way  of  answer:  AvLlFFB,  Pareir.  [J.)  1770  The 
swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung:  Goldsmith,  Oee,  Vittate,  IS7.  [C.) 
1786  nymphs  responsive;  Cowpsr,  Tatk,  iv.  Poems,  Vol.  i>.  p.  los  (1808). 

L  adj.:  2.  including  or  characterised  by  formulated 
responses. 

I.  adj. :  3.    Leg.  relevant,  pertinent  (to  a  question). 
L    adj. :  4.    responsible,  answerable. 

1646  such  persons...for  whom  the  church  herself  may  safely  be  responsive: 
JBK.  Taylor,  .,4/<i/: /or /.//^^{^(Ord  MS.).    [L.] 

II.  sb.:  an  answer,  a  reply,  a  response.  Rare.  The  in- 
stance given  below  may  be  adjectival. 

[bef,  1630  Shew  unto  the  same  how  ye  have  received  lettets  from  the  king's 
highness  and  me,  responsives  to  such  as  ye  wrote  of  the  dates  before  rehearsed  : 
WOLSEV,  in  Burnet's  Recardt,  Bk.  IL  No.  sj.    (R.)] 

resque  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  risk. 

*re88aldar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  risHadir: 
a  commander  of  a  renala  (Hind,  and  Arab,  risola)  or  troop 
of  Irregular  Cavalry,  or  of  a  corps  of  native  horse. 

1800  a  russaUhdar  of  hocse:  Wblungton,  £>»>.,  VoL  ii.  p.  1600  (1844X 
—  a  russalah  of  horse :  ii.,  VoL  L  p.  147.  1884  I  rushed  among  my  sleeping 
Rusalas:  Bnhoo,  VoL  i.  ch.  viii,  p.  ia8.  1883  the  Rissaldar,  or  native  com- 
mander of  one  Rissala :  Lord  Saltoun,  Scrape,  VoL  11,  ch.  iv.  p.  163. 

^restaurant,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  eating-house,  an  establishment 
where  food  and  drink  of  all  kinds  are  served. 

1837  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  substratum  of  all  the  extrsordina^ 
compounds  he  had  met  with  at  the  reeiauratu  was  derived  from  this  pile :  J.  r. 
Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  11.  p.  148.  1846  There  are  several  restaurants  near 

U  Putrta  delSot:  Ford,  Handik.  Spam,  Pt.  11.. p.  718.  1864  he  dined 

every  day  at  a  restaurant  for  thirty-two  sous :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Altne,  VoL  L 
ch.  xi.  p.  183.  *1878  The  hotel  and  resuutant  keepers :  Lloyd's  IVkly., 

May  19,  p.  7/a.    [St.] 

[For  the  introduction  of  the  term  in  Paris  in  1765  see 
Diderot's  CEuvres,  Vol.  xix.  p.  230  note  and  p.  254  (1875).] 

*restaiiratenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  keeper  of  a  restaurant 

1816  Caffs, whereooffeeandliqueursare taken— Restaurateurs, wheredinnen 
are  served,— Patissiers.  where  you  may  regale  on  patties  and  ices :  J.  Scott, 
Viiit  to  Paris,  p.  ii6  (and  Ed.X  1818  V<ry,  a  well-known  Reataunteor: 

T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  ao  note.  1836  The  restaurateur  of  Ems,  in 

collusion  with  the  oflBcial  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  were  fortunate  this  season 
in  having  the  Grand  Duke  knocked  down  to  them :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv. 
Grey,  Bk.  v.  ch.  vi.  p.  194  fi88i).  1828  an  excellent  resuurateur's.  .where 

one  gets  irreproachaDle  giiier:  Lord  Lvtton,  Petham,  ch.  xix.  p.  ^  (1859). 
1841  Everybody  at  the  restaurateur's  orders  beefsteak  and  pommes  :  Thacke- 
ray, Misc.  Essays,  A^c,  p.  384  (1885).  1848  on  two  occasions  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  lecture  hall  and  uke  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  restaurateur: 
H.  Crbvillb,  Diary,  p.  zi8. 

restanrator,  restorator  (-^  —  -^  -),  -r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat 
restaurator,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  r«A»»r4«, "'to  restore': 
a  restorer ;  the  keeper  of  a  place  where  refreshments  are  sold. 

restitntor  (-^  —  -  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  restitetor,='ai  re- 
storer' :  one  who  restores,  one  who  makes  restitution. 

1664  Their  rescuer,  or  restitutor,  (Juixote:  Gavtoh,  Fest.  Notes  Den 
Quixote,  p.  124.    (T-l 

*r^sum^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  summary,  an  abstract,  a  recapitu- 
lation, an  epitome. 

1804  After  a  short  retunU  of  his  observations  on  coSee-houses...Mr.  Hokroft 
leaves  Parir:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol,  4,  p.  08.  1837  This  is  the  rvroM/of  all  that 
I  remember  interesting  in  the  recital :  C.  Mac  Farlane,  Banditti  *•  RoMtrt, 
^13.  1860  he  would  be  able  to  take  a  rapid  rfsumi  of  a  historical  period  : 

Thackeray,  Pendennis,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  389  (iSt})-  1877  Thai  is  a  brief 
rfsumi  of  my  past  history  and  future  prospects:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  is 
Tkine,  ch.  xu.  p.  333  (1879). 
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RESURGAM 

*i9Btagam,  3rd  pen.  sin^.fut.  ind.  of  Lat.  resurgere,^^\a 
rise  again':  I  shall  rise  again. 

16S4— <  Howbeit  he  bad  hope  in  his  death,  and  might  write  RemiKam  on  hii 
grave:  J.  Trapp,  Ccm.  Old  Tttt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  4«  (1867). 

resnscitator  {z.s=.j.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  it.  Late  Lat  rtsusdtator, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  resuscitirtf^'to  resuscitate',  one  who 
resuscitates. 

resverie,  resvery:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  reverie. 

retablo,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  retable ;  a  reredos. 

18M  the  Rttaih  l<  Atll  of  old  carvings:  Ford,  Handtk.  Sftan,  Pt.  i.  p.  411. 

retentioii  {,— iL  =:),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  retention:  (o)  the  act 
of  retaining,  the  power  of  retaining;  [fi)  that  which  retains 
(impressions);  {c)  place  of  restraint 

a.  Utt  retention  of  vrjme,  &  costyfnes :  Trahbkoh,  Tr.  Vigdi  CUrurf., 
foL  dx  r>/3.  1601  no  woman's  beaR  |  So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  tliey  lack 

retention:  Shaks.,  TW.  Jf/.,  ii.  4,  99.  1603  the  reliques  or  retensions  of 

ventosities :  H0LI.AND,  Tr.  PM.  Mfr.,  p.  613.  16<U>  yon  have  laden  me  with 
such  a  variety  of  courtesies  and  weighty  favour*,  that  my  poor  stock  comes  ftur 
short  of  any  ability  of  retaliation;  but  for  the  other  two,  rtceftiat  and  nttntwm, 
as  I  am  not  consoous  to  have  bin  wanting  in  the  first  act,  so  1  shall  never  foil  in 
the  second:  Howklx,  Litt.,  I.  xxxii.  j>.  M.         _  184B  the  Moor's  deep-fang«d 
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retention  of  Andalucia:  FokCj  HandSk.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  558. 
b.    1609  That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold,  |  " 
dear  love  to  score:  Shaks.,  Soh,^  tas. 


1606  I  thought  it  fit  I  To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king  |  To  some  t«> 
tention  and  appointed  guard :  Shaks.,  K,  Ltar,  v.  3,  47. 

rotenne,  sb. :  Fr. :  reserve,  caution. 

IMS  The  drfighted  Prince,  having  less  rtUmu  than  his  French  diplomatic 
colleague:  Thackb«av,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  II.  ch.  xvL  pw  177  (1879). 

rethl,  rethel:  Arab.    Seeiotolo. 

rethor:  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  rhetor. 

retina,  .r^. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Lat  r//«,='a  net':  the  reticu- 
lated, nervous,  innermost  posterior  coat  of  the  eyeball,  upon 
which  the  rays  are  thrown  through  the  optic  lenses. 

1S3B  The  thyrde  noweth  of  the  senowe  opdco  /  the  inner  parte  therof  is  named 
retina:  Tr.  yervme  ^ SruMSteieift  Surgery,  sig.  B  i  v^a.  1619  the  inner 

Patp€bm...xhz  K«rA,...the  Retina,  and  Uie  'rest ;  Purchas,  Mierecosmus, 
ch.  viii.  p.  89.  1668  at  the  eye  the  Pyramidal  nys  from  the  object,  receive  a 
decussation,  and  so  strike  a  second  base  upon  the  Retina  or  hinder  Coat,  the 
proper  Organ  of  Visioo :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  of  Cyr.,  ch.  4,  p.  47  (1686^ 
1691  the  visual  Rays  coming  in  streight  lines,  by  those  points  of  the  Sensory  or 
Retina  which  they  toudi,  affect  the  common  Sense:  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  II. 
pw9fi3(i70i).  1818  the  retina  of  the  eye:  \jtXH!HouaKs,  Fl.  Macarihy, 

Vol.  IV.  ch.  ii.  p.  p5  (1819).  1666  what  sort  of  image  his  small  penon  made  on 
the  retina  of  a  light-minded  beholder :  Geo.  Eliot,  Felix  Holtf  Vol.  i.  p.  93. 
1881  I  n  both  cases  it  is  an  inverted  picture  which  is  cast  on  the  retina :  Clbland, 
Evolution,  A*c.,  Lect  Ui.  p.  83. 

^retire  {-^\  »A:Eng.  fr.  Fr.  «A>vr,='to  withdraw' 
{trans,  and  reflex.),  'to  recede', 

I.  trans,  or  reflex,  to  draw  back,  to  draw  off,  to  remove, 
to  take  apart 


1089  the  kinf{s...rich  pavilion...to  retire  themselves  into  afker  they  shalbe  pra- 
nronicU  y"  '  '  -  -  - 

T  of  fugiti 
£nf.  Hist.,  VoL  I.  p.  78  (1846).       1678  That  the  Venetians  should  haue  power 


sentcd  to  his  bigfanes:  CironicU  ^Caiaii,  p.  170  (184^ 
whereunto  noe  small  number  of  ni| ' ' 


1646  ScoUond... 

itives  wear  retiered :  Tr.  Polydore  VergiFe 


to  enter  this  contract  within  two  monetbs,  and  if  they  did  enter,  then  to  retire  their 
army  by  sea  from  the  kingdome  of  NajUtt:  Fbnton,  Tr.  Guicciardinit  Ware 
0/ Italy.  Bk.  II.  p.  oa  (1618).  1B9S  That  he,  oar  hope,  might  have  retired  his 
power:  Shaks.,  Ruh.  //.,  ii  a,  46. 

2.    intr.  to  draw  back,  to  recede ;  to  go  into  seclusion,  to 
betake  one's  self  to  private  life ;  to  go  to  bed. 

1S46  endevoring  to  retire  into  Itatie...was  slaine  at  Leons:  Tr.  Polydore 
Vergitt  Eng.  Hist., 'V<A.\.g.9iiiHb).  1091  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio, 

let's  retire ;  Shaks.,  Rom.,  ui.  1,  i.  1641  Here  I  took  leave  oi  his  Lordship, 
and  retired  to  my  lodgings:  Evblyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  41  (187s).  1676  [See 
>«T«r«). 

retornello:  It    See ritomello. 
retonr,  .r^. :  Fr. :  return. 


with 
1871 

Young,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xi.  p.  33. 

retractor,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  retrahere, 
sc'to  draw  back' :  one  who  or  that  which  draws  back. 

retraite,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  retreat,  a  military  signal  for  retiring, 
a  tattoo.  The  Eng.  word  retreat,  fr.  Mid.  Eng.  retrete,  fr. 
the  Old  Fr.  form  retret,  was  very  often  assimilated  to  Fr. 
retraite  in  16,  17  cc.  (1546  with  blaste  of  retrayte:  Tr.  Polv- 
dore  Vergil's  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  55,  Ed.  1846;  1579  he 
sounded  the  retraite :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  607,  Ed.  161 2). 
The  meaning  of  the  form  retrait{t)  is  occasionally  affected 


in  16, 17  cc.  by  Sp.  retrato.  It  ritrattOf^^z.  portrait',  'a  like- 
ness',  'a  representation',  'aspect'  (1590  Shee  is  the  mighty 
Queene  of  Faery,  |  Whose  faire  retraitt  I  in  my  shield  doe 
beare:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  ii.  ix.  4;  bef.  1640  More  to  let  you 
know  I  How  pleasing  this  retrait  of  peace  doth  seem,  |  Till  I 
return  from  Palestine  again,  |  Be  you  joint  governors  of  this 
my  realm:  Webster  &  Dekker,  Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall, 
i.  I.    [C.]). 

1883  The  dinner...was  followed  by  the  performance  of  a  retraite  by  the  com- 
bined bands  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps:  Standard,  No.  18,465,  p.  3/1. 

retribution  {j.=.il—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  retribution:  re- 
quital, retaliation,  punishment;  esp.  the  adjudication  of 
reward  or  punishment  in  a  future  state  according  to  the 
deserts  of  a  person's  present  life. 

1068  the  righteous  retribution  and  wrath  of  God :  Foxx,  A.  &•  M.,f.  15s. 
[R.]  bef.  1687   To  have  that  finall  retributioii,  I  Expected  with  the  fleshe's 

restitution :  B.  Jonson,  Eleei*  on  Lady  Digipi.    (R.]  1667  All  who  have 

their  reward  on  earth...iiere  find  I  Fitretribution,  empty  as  their  deeds:  Miltoh, 
P.  L.,  III.  454. 

retribntor  {.-J--  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  retribator, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  retribuere^^* to  requite',  'to  recom- 
pense': one  who  dispenses  retributive  justice;  one  who 
requites. 

bef.  1600  God  is  a  just  Judge,  a  retributor  of  euery  man  hik  own :  T.  AoAMS, 
(KAr.,  I.  196(1861).    IDavtes] 

retricato,  sb.:  ?  It  ritirata,=''tbe  act  of  withdrawing'. 
See  quotation. 

1098  stand  you  faire,  saue  your  retricato  with  his  left  legge :  B.  Jonsoh, 
Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  iv.  9,  WVs.,  p.  59  (1616X 

'"retronss^,  part. :  Fr. :  tumed-up,  cocked-up. 

I860  his  eyes  a  little  bloodshot,  and  bis  nose  retrousse  with  a  remarkably  red 
taa:  Kmmau,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  ^  jiiiidA  1644  a  sweet  wtfvott/ nose : 

Tkackbrav,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  337  (i88d.  1877  a  nose  delicately  retrousse-. 
L.  W.  M.  LocKHART,  Mine  it  Thine,  ch.  i.  p.  7  (1879X 

returnello:  It    See  ritomello. 

reuberbe :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  rhubarb. 

reumor :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  minor. 

*r^nnlon,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  meeting,  an  assembly,  a  social 
gathering. 

1880  Music  is  here  much  in  fiuhion,  and  there  are  constant  large  reunions  of 
amateurs :  H.  Grevillb,  Diary,  p.  8a  1848  At  Crawley's  charming  little 

reunions  of  an  evening  this  fatal  amusement  commonly  was  practised :  Thacke- 
ray, Van.  Fair,  Vol.  II.  ch.  i.  p.  5  (1879).  1883  The  rtunion  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  was  dissolved :  StandM-a,  No.  18,464,  p-  5/1. 

r^ussir,  vb. :  Fr. :  to  succeed,  to  be  successful 

1769  I  am  glad  to  hear  Carlyle  is  likely  to  r<uss!r  at  Paris :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's 
Ceo.  Selwyu  &•  Contem/oraries,  Vol.  11.  p.  368  (188a). 

*reTalenta,  sb. :  coined  fr.  Mod.  Lat  Ervum  Lens, = 'lentil', 
and  Lat.  revalescere,-=' to  regain  strength':  a  trade-name  for 
a  preparation  of  lentil-meal,  used  as  food  for  invalids.  The 
full  title  is  Revalenta  ./4ra^Va,= 'Arabian  Revalenta'. 

*reTailclie,  .r^. :  Fr. :  revenge,  retaliation,  reversal  of 
military  defeat 

1882  the  klea  that  she  would  keenlv  <eel  the  result  of  the  battle  of  KSnigs- 
grfttz,  and  wish  for  revaneAe:  Standard,  Dec  27,  p.  6. 

^r^Teil,^^.:  Fr.;  misspelt  reveille  (generally  trisyllabic), 
r^eill^  reveillee,  reTeul^ :  an  awaking,  a  beat  of  drum 
at  daybreak,  a  bugle-call  at  daybreak,  a  "hunt's  up". 

bef.  1668  they  reveillees  scom,  whom  grief  does  wake :  Davbnant,  Gondi- 
hert,  Bk.  II.  Cant.  iii.  —  So  soon  love  beats  reveilles  in  her  brest:  ih.,  Bk.  111. 
Cant.  V.    [R.]  1 1700  Sound  a  reveille,  sound,  sound,  I  "The  warrior  god  is 

come :  Drydbn,  Secular  Masque,  63.  1770  We  were  alarmed  this  morning 
by  the  firing  of  some  guns  after  reveille  beating:  Amor.  Archives,  4th  Ser., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  aa4  (1B46).  1781  if  ever  we  do  awake,  the  reveit  will  be  terrible : 

HoR.  'ViAi.TOUi,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  137  (1858!  1799  You  will  parade 

with  your  detachment  in  the  lines  of  the  xatn  Regiment  in  the  morning,  at  the 
r<veill«  beating:  Wkllincton,  Su/fl.  Desf.,  Vol.  i.  p.  i6q  (1858).  181S 

There  is  the  same  crowd  and  condensation  of  images  in  the  foUowing  reveitUe, 
with  which  the  piece  opens :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  10,  p.  289.  1818  The  sergeant 
drew  up  his  men,  the  reveille  was  beat:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  i.  p.  10  (iSioX  1880  the  reveille  played  by  drums  and  fifes,  at  day-light : 
E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  374  (and  Ed.).  1834  The  trumpets 

of  the  Furingees,  were  soimding  th«  reveilMe:  Baboo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  137. 
1840  this  is  followed  by  the  lively  beat  of  the  "reveilles"  from  the  Sepoys' 
quarter:  Frassr,  Koordistan^  6m.,  Vol.  i.  XxX.  viii.  p.  231.  1886  First  an 

old  nun  with  a  lantern  flitted  like  a  black  spectre  fixun  door  to  door,  and  chanted 
the  reveilU  at  each :  1.  Oufhant,  Episodes,  xviL  p.  369. 

[The  trisyllabic  forms  found  in  Eng.  cannot  be  due  to  the 
Fr.  imperat  pi.  riveillez-vous.  Perhaps  Phillips  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  Fr.  inf.  rA/«7/fr(='to  rouse  from  sleep')  is 
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commonly  called  the  travelly  (i.e.  ravelly).  The  change  of 
the  inf.  (used  as  sb.)  to  the  fem.  part,  is  illustrated  by  conchee, 
levee  {gq.  v.).  The  form  r/i/wV/w— which  is  of  course  meant 
to  be  imperative — is  not  so  early  as  the  form  reveilUe,  or  at 
any  rate  as  the  trisyllabic  reveille^ 

*r^eilloii,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  meal  taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
night 

1883  There  is  bardly  a  household  so  poor  that  will  not  to-nif  ht,  between  the 
hours  of  midnight  and  three  in  the  morning,  indulge  in  the  rtvntUn :  StcmJard, 
D«-  >S.  p.  5- 

revenant,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  ghost,  a  spectre,  an  apparition. 

1883  The  yellc 
upon  its  vestment 

shadowy  revenant  1    _  _  .  _  _  . 

cii.  xiiL  pi  374  (and  Ed.).  1886    They  would  not  visit  this  undesirable 

rcvenant  with  his  insolent  wealth  and  discrediuble  origin :  Mrs.  Lvnn  Linton, 
Patton  Carrw,  i.  viiL  p.  134. 

revenoiu  i,  nos  montona, /^r. :  Fr. :  'let  us  return  to  our 
sheep',  said  by  the  judge  to  a  witness  who  would  wander 
from  the  point  (which  concerned  his  sheep),  in  the  old 
French  farce  of  Pierre  Pathelin. 

1616 — 7  But, /pwrrr/^»rM#r(*  to  return']  d  nosmouiontt  this  feasting  begins 
to  grow  to  an  excessive  rate:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &>  Tittut  of  Jas.  /., 
Vol  1.  p.  459  (1646X  1833  J.  Wilson,  NocUx  Amtrot.,  111.  in  BiacJnvocd's 
Mag.,  Vol  XI.  p.  610.  1860   Thacksrav,  PtndenHU,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxxvL 

p.  405  (1879). 

rdrer&i  adv. :  Lat :  in  reality,  really,  truly. 

1676  O  Sir,  I  will  retire,  and  take  away  all  occasions  of  your  uttering  things 
that  rt  vera,  are  more  injurious  to  your  setf,  than  reSecting  on  me :  Shadwbll, 
Virlmu,  i.  p.  16. 

reverberator  (z .^ .z. .i .=.),  sb.:  £ng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent 
to  Lat  reverberare,=^ to  beat  back' :  that  which  reverberates. 

r^verMre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  reflector,  a  street-lamp. 

1863  In  the  midnight,  under  the  gusty  trees,  amidst  which  the  lamps  of  the 
rivtrbires  are  tossing,  the  young  fellow  strides  baick  to  his  lodgings :  Thackeray, 
Philip,  Vol.  II.  ch.  viii.  p.  lai  (1887).  1866  for  as  the  double  light  of  the 

sunset  and  the  rtvtrbiru  fell  on  her,  her  vagrant  dress  was  Rembrandtesque  ; 
OuiDA,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xiv.  p.  124. 

♦reverie  (,±^±),  revery,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  riverie:  a 
raving,  a  day-dream,  day-dreaming. 

1481  whiche  brought  them  in  suche  reuerye  and  murmur  that  they  spake 
largely  and  rudely  ayenst  the  knyghtes :  Goei/rry  ^ BtUloient^  fol.  33 1^.  1667 
and  yet  I  am  to  learn  whether  the  resueries  of  a  soul  so  Elevated  as  yours  is,  are 


not  too  serious,  and  too  rational  to  descend  to  anv  reflection  on  me:  1.  D.,  Tr. 
Ltil.  0/  Voilurt,  No.  3,  Vol  1.  p.  3.  1709  tbe  Barbariax  walk'd  silent  by 

roe,  in  a  profound  Rtsvery :  Mrs.  M anlev,  New  Atal.^  Vol.  11.  p.  67  (and  Ed.). 


1714  my  Reverie  has  been  so  deep :  Pope,  Letters^  p.  za6  (1737X  1781  their 
Drone  of  a  Father,  who  lies  stretch'd  at  his  Ease  in  a  profound  Revtrit:  Medley, 
Tr.   KoIUh's  Cafe  Good  Hoft,  Vol.  I.  p.   164.  1767   Monsieur  Hecht's 

rtverits  are  rtverut  indeed:  Lord  Chesterfield,  L*ttm,  Vol.  u.  No.  civ. 
p.4io(r77A  abt.  1783  Fancy.. .Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie;  Cowper. 
Poems,  Vol.  II.  p.  a7j  (1808X  1818   Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay,  [ 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted:  Byron,  Don  Juaut  1.  xcvi. 
1880  he  seemed  after  this  to  fall  into  a  attle  revery :  J.  Galt,  Li/e  0/ Byron, 
p.  179.  1840  rousing  himself  from  a  reverie,  which  had  degenerated  into  an 

absolute  snoote :  BARUAM,/«i^/!/r.  Z^.,  p.  14  (1865X  1864  His  reverie 

was  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  Pepper:  C*.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Atone,  VuL  L 
ch.  VI.  p.  109. 

[Anglo-Fr.  r«/*rj'*,=' raving',  which  appears  in  quot  1481 
as  early  Mod.  Eng.,  is  not  easy  to  connect  with  Cotgrave's 
resverie,"''^ X  rauing,  idle  talking,  dotage,  trifling, follie,  vaine 
fancie,  fond  imagination",  whence  Mod.  Fr.  rh/erie.] 

rever8i(8},  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  an  old  game  at  cards ;  a 
modern  game  played  with  counters  on  a  chess-  or  draught- 
board. 

1814  Reversis  k  played  by  four  persons... For  this  game  the  lens  must  be 
taken  out  from  a  pack  of  cards:  HoyUt  Games,  p.  163. 

reveTBO,  It  riverso;  rmene  (-.2),  Eng.  fr.  It:  sb.:  a 
back-handed  stroke. 

1608  the  spedall  rules,  as  your  Punto,  your  Reuerso.  your  Stoccata,  your 
Imiroccata,  your  Passada,  your  Monianto :  B.  JONSON,  Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum., 
iv.  7,  Wks.,  p.  54  (1616).  1698  to  see  thee  pa.«  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  re- 

verse, thy  distance,  thy  montant:  Shaks.,  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3,  37. 

revdtement,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  revetment,  a  facing  to  a  wall,  a 
retaining  wall. 

1804  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  with  Major  Gen.  Nicholson,  that  the 
rev£tement  would  not  bear  those  pieces  of  a  heavy  calibre:  Wellington,  Dixfi., 
Vol.  II.  p.  1181  (1844).  1840   It  is  a  very  lofty  building,  constructed  of  raw 

bricks,  like  the  rest  of  its  class;  but  the  quantity  of  lire-bumed  bricks  scattered 
all  around  it  prove  clearly  that  at  one  time  it  must  have  had  a  revttement  of  that 
material :  Frasir,  Koordistan,  Av.,  Vol.  11.  LeL  vii.  p.  16a. 

rtveor,  fem.  rdvense,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  day-dreamer,  a  person 
in  a  reverie. 


1733  If  the  Duchess  be  a  reveusi,  I  will  never  come  to  Aimsbury :  PorE. 
Lett..  Wks.,  Vol.  IX.  p.  t so  (1757).  1660  a  voluptuous  rtoeuu  warm  with 

the  nch  varied  colours  of  the  canvas  of  Cieiue:  Ouida,  Strathmore,  VoL  1. 
ch.  xiit  p.  aio. 

ro'visioii  (—  -i  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  revision :  the  act  of  re- 
vising ;  a  revised  edition. 

1611  Revision,  A  reuinon,  reuite,  reuiew,  reexamination,  looking  ouer  agaioe : 

COTGR. 

reTOlBion  (.=.  a.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rivulsion :  a  tearing  or 
drawing  away ;  a  violent  separation ;  a  violent  reaction. 

1611  Revulsion,  A  revulsion,  a  pulling  vp,  or  plucking  away :  CoTCR.  1637 
There  is  a  6fth  way.  stanching  of  blood,  also  in  use,  to  let  blood  in  an  adverse 
part,  for  a  revulsion:  Bacon,  A^ts/. /^M/.,  166.  (R.)  bef.  1699  t  had  heard 
of  some  strange  cures  of  frenzies,  by  casual  applications  of  fire  to  the  lower  parts, 
which  seems  reasonable  enough,  by  the  violent  revulsion  it  may  make  of  humours 
from  the  head:  Sis  W.  Tbhplb,  Mite    [T.) 

rewbarb(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  rhubarb. 

rex,  reakes,  reeks,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  rix:  a  king,  esp.  in 
the  phr.  to  play  rex,='to  be  violent',  'to  domineer*. 

1678  needs  would  have,  with  the  firogs  of  ^Esop,  a  Ciconia,  an  Italian 
stranger,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  pUy  Rex  over  them :  Private  Prayers  Q. 
Eli*.,  p.  46s  (Parker  Soc.,  iSsi).  1089  With  these  did  Hercules  play  Rex, 

and  leaviiig  Dis  for  dead,  |  Not  one  escapes  his  deadly  hand:  W.  Warner, 
Anion's  Engl.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  19.  1698  to  sufler  such  a  caytifiT  to  play 
sack  Rex:  SrKHS.,  State  IreLj^MVs.,  p.  iwJiliiii).         1608  if  ooce  it  1 


aving  Uis  lor  dead,  j  Not  one  escapes  his  deadly  hand:  W.  Warner, 
t's  Engl.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  19.        1698  to      "  ' 

vt.  Wks.,  p.  659^a(i8  ,. 
He  get  som  Grove,  or  thorny  Mountains  top,  \  Then  playes  he  Rex ;  tears,  1 
and  all  consumes :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Decay,  p.  184  (1608).  1614 
he  [the  devil]  plays  Rex,  and  captivates  many  a  soul  to  his  obedience :  T.  Adams, 
Wks.,  Nichol  s  Ed.,  Vol.  i.  p.  aio  (1867).  1638  laving  hold  on  my  CoUer,  he 
~  Coram  noois:  MabSe,  Tr.  Ateman's 


began  to  play  Rex  with  me,  taking  me  to  I 
L^e  ttf  GuMmoM,  Pt.  i._  Bk.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  147. 

Ja  1 


bef.  1636   Love  with  Rage 


kept  such  a  reakes  that  I  thought  they  would  have  gone  mad  together:  Breton, 
Dream  0/ Strange  Effects,^.  IT.  [C]  1636  our  enemies,  the  Dunkirkers, 
play  rex  in  our  seas :  In  Court  &»  Times  o/^  Ckas.  /,,  VoL  i.  p.  157  (iS^X 
bef.  1643  The  sound  of  the  hautbovs  and  bagpipes  playing  reeks  with  the  h^h 
and  stately  timber:  Urquhart,  'Tr.  Rabelms,  liL  a.    [C]  1888  He  wm 

be  the  leader,  dictator,  rex,  imperator,  servus  servoruml  W.  Bbsant,  All  in  a 
Garden  Pair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xii.  p.  34a 

reyes,  reys:  Port.    Seereis. 

reynard,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  regnard,  ultimately  fr.  Old 
Low  Ger.  Reinaerd:  the  proper  name  given  to  the  fox  in  the 
old  beast-epic ;  heHce,  a  fox.  Corrupt^  to  or  confused  with 
Reynold,  i.e.  Reginald. 

1481  Ckxtok,  Reynard  th*  Pox /yv\t.  1691  th' Ape  and  Foxe  ere 

long  so  well  them  sped.. .That  they  a  Benefice  twixt  them  obtained ;  |  And  cnftie 
Reynold  was  a  Priest  ordained:  Spens.,  ComM-,  Prt»opop.,  556,  1593  Ray* 
nolo,  the  fox,  may  well  beare  vp  his  tayle  in  the  lyon's  denne,  but  when  he  cooes 
abroad,  he  is  afraide  of  euerie  dogge  that  barkes :  Nashe,  P.  PeniUsse,  p.  33 
(Shaks.  Soc.X    [A.  S.  Palmer] 


reyn(e)s:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  raines. 
Reysbutos:  Port.    SeeS^Jpoot. 


rezai,  rosei,  rosye,  .r^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  razlU:  a 
quilted  or  wadded  coverlet 

1884  I  arrived  in  a  small  open  pavilion  at  the  top  of  the  building,  in  which 
there  was  a  small  Brahminy  cow,  clothed  in  a  wadded  resai,  and  lying  upon  a 
carpet;  Col.   Mountain,  Mem.,  135  (1857).    [Yule]  1873  the  native 

huddles  himself  in  his  resai  (a  sort  of  coverlet  which,  with  its  padding  of  cotton 
and  external  coating  of  dirt,  is  an  armour  of  proof  against  the  cold  air) :  Edw. 
Braooon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  ii.  p.  13.  1834  A  couple  of  roseb  (wadded 

guilts,  one  of  which  will  act  as  your  mattress) :  C.  F.  (Gordon  Cuhminc,  in 
maemilUuis  Mag. 

^res-de-chaoss^e,  sb.:  Fr. :  ground-floor,  'level  with  the 
causeway '. 

1837  Besides  the  ret  de  ckausste,  which  is  but  little  above  the  ground,  there 


are  two  good  stories  all  round  the  building :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  11.  p.  345. 
1843  the  rts-de<haussie, — as  some  call  the  ground  floor:  Barhau,  IngoUs. 
^'f-.  p.  375  ('Ms). 

rhabarbo.    See  rhubarb. 

Rhadamanthng :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Pado^iovAir :  name  of  the 
brother  of  Mines  {q.  v.),  who  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
Infernal  regions.  Hence,  fihadamaat(h)iiie,  inevitable,  au- 
thoritatively solemn,  judicial. 

!1683  For  iustice  Radamanthus:  R.  Stanvhurst,  Tr.  Virgits  Aen.,  &v., 
p.  1S5  (1880).  1603   For  who  hath  constituted  him  to  be  the  RadamamtMut 

thus  to  torture  sillables,  and  adiudge  them  their  perpetuall  doome,  setting  his 
Theta  or  marke  of  condemnation  vpon  them,  to  injure  the  appointed  sentence  of 
his  cruelty,  as  he  shall  dispose!  S.  D.,  Drfence  0/ Ryme,  in  Haslewood's  Eng. 
Poets  &•  Poesy,  VoL  IL  p.  311  (1815).  1838    a  certain  Rhadamanthus- 

looking  personage :  Engl,  in  Frame,  VoL  II.  p.  337. 

rhadomontade:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  rodomontade. 
Rhamadan:  Arab.    See  Bamadan, 
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RHAMNUSIA 

KhanmflHia :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  'Panvoit,  a,  town  in  the  north  of 
Attica,  where  there  was  a  statue  of  Nemesis:  a  name  of 
Nemesis,  '(the  goddess)  of  Rhamnus'. 

1616  O  how  my  Muse,  annde  with  Rhamnusiaes  whip,  |  Desiivs  (o  scourge 
your  hell-bred  Wllanie:  R.  C,  Petms,  in  Timti  Whittlt,  p.  t35(i87i)k  —  From 
the  Rhamnusian  goddesse  am  I  sent ;  i^.,  p.  3, 

Shenisli,  sb. :  Eng.  fr,  Ger.  M£>»w^=' pertaining  to  the 
Rhine' :  wine  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhin& 

abt.  14M  Ryniscb  (See  alsard*].  1S99  {node  oulde  renishe  wyne : 

A.  M.,  Tr.  Cabtlkotuf'i  Bk.  Pkfsicit,^.  6/3.       160T  Then  here  comes  Rhenish 


RHYTHM 


abt.  14M  Rynisch  (See  alsard*]. 
.li.Tj.  OtttUimtt's  Bk.  Plnsicit,v 
to  confirm  our  amity...  This  Rhenish  wine  is  like  the  scouring  stick  to  a  gun; 


MipOLKTON,  ;)/iV-A.  Ttrm,  iii.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ajj  (1885). 
'  "        ~  '  lisa,  Hii 


...  ..  1616  Phalemo, 
with  your  richest  Orleance  wine,  ]  Pure  Rhenish,  Hippocras,  white  Sf  uskadine ; 
K.  C,  Timts'  lykullt,  v.  1918,  p.  61  (1871X  16M  a  cup  of  RlUniik: 

HowKLL,  Efist.  Ho-EI.,  VoL  11.  Iv.  p.  351  (1678X  1671  invited  me  to  drink 
a  Bottle  of  Rheni&h  and  Sugar;  Smadwbll,  //timorisU^  iii.  p.  43.  171S  a 
glass  of  Rhenish:  W,  TATBRNEit,  Pm.  Advoc.,  itL  p.  31. 

rhStor,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  p^ttp:  an  orator,  a  pleader,  a 

speaker. 

abt.  1386  And  if  a  Rethor  konde  bire  endite  |  He  in  a  Citnycle  aaufly  myghte 
it  write :  Chaucek,  C.  T.,  Nannrt  Preeslet  TaU,  15113,  1888  sutes  that 

Helvidius  was. ..an  imitator  of  the  Pagan  rhetor  Symmachus :  Schapp-Hbrzog, 
EtujK.  Relig.  Kitawi.t  Vol.  11.  p.  968/1. 

rhibes:  Mod,  Lat.    Seeribes. 

EhinegraTO,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Rheingraf:  the  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

1648  both  Monsieur  Dessie  and  the  Ringrave  with  the  FreiKhe  and  part  of 
ih'  Almaynes ;  T.  Fisher,  in  Ellis'  Orif,  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  ill.  No,  ccclxvL 
p.  294  (>84«). 

rhino,  sb. :  a  cant  term  for  ready  money,  cash. 

1670  Some  as  1  know,  |  Have  parted  with  their  ready  rino:  SeamM^t 
Adin.  [N.&Q.]  1688  C«&  is  in  the  huiguage  of  the  Witty,  Money.  The 
Ready,  the  Rkino,  thou  shalt  be  RhinocericeU,  my  Lad,  thou  sliait :  Shadwell, 
S^Te<i/AUatia,\.-D.-i{,\f>^\  1691   But  if  the  C/i>a<  has  no /;^w>...The 

Cause  is  in  as  bad  Condition,  |  As  is  a  Soul  in  sad  Contrition :  Long  VeutUion, 
p  3.  1767  rings  and  watches  are  much  more  so  \i.e.  common]  than  ready 

riiu:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Ceo.  Selwyn  &•  ContemforaritM,  Vol.  11.  p.  i8a  (1881X 

*rliiiu>cero8,  Lat  //,  rhinocerdtes,  sb. :  Lat.  -fr.  Gk.  ptfoxc- 
p«f,  =  ' nose-homed':  one  of  a  genus  of  large,  thick-skinned 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,,  with  one  or  two  horns,  now  only 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Sometimes 
Anglicised  as  rhinocerot{e),  fr.  the  Lat  plural. 

1666  This  Rkdnocero*  hath  two  homes,  whereof  the  one  is  of  notable  Ingnest 
R.  EcsN,  Nevie  India,  p.  16  (Arber,  1885).  1067  the  Elephant  again  and 

Rkinocens  with  his  snout  so  crooked :  J.  MAn.BT,  Grtent  For.,  foL  108  V. 
bef.  1686  a  man  that  had  neuer  scene  an  Elephant  or  a  Rinooeros ;  Sidney, 
AfoL  Poet.,  p.  17  (1891)1  1699  the  beastes  called  RUnocervtet:  R.  Hak- 

LUYT,  Voyagei,  Vol.  II.  ii.  p.  ao.  1600  1  am  a  Rhimxem,  if  I  had  thought : 
B.  JossON.  Cynlh.  Rev.,  L  3,  Wits.,  p.  191  (1616).  1601  the  Rhinocerotes 

whet  their  liomes  against  the  rockes:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  18,  ch.  1, 
Vol.  I.  p.  548.  1608   But,  his  huge  strength,  nor  subtle  wtt,  cannot  |  Defend 

him  from  the  sly  Rhinocerot :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barteu,  p.  153  (1608). 
1606  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear,  |  The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or 
the  Hyrcan  tiger;  Shaks.,  Macb.,  iii.  4,  lox.  1607  the  Elks  haue  their 

homes  grow  out  of  their  eye-lids,  the  Rhinocerotes  or  Ethyopean  Buls  out  of  their 
nose:  Topsbll,  Four-/.  Beatte,  p.  194.  1616  He  speakes  to  men  with  a 

rUniKerotei  nose:    B.  JoNSON,  Efigr.,  38,  Wks.,   p.  776  (1616).  16S0 

Renosceros  home:  Pdrchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  3^  1684  the 

breadth  of  the  Gate  is  sixe  of  my  paces,  the  height  of  each  side  or  Gate  (engrauen 
with  a  mightic  Elepbaot  on  one  side,  a  Rhynoceros  on  the  other)  thirty  foot  high ; 
SirTu.  Hkrbebt.  T'rao.,  d.  59.  1663  The  Rhinocerot,  by  Ha  Indiaxt 

called  AlMdu :  J.  Davies,  Tr.  MandeUlo,  Bk.  11.  p.  iiB  (1669).  1667  Such 
port  the  Elephant  bears,  and  so  defi'd  |  By  the  Rhinocero's  her  unequal  foe: 
Drvdrn,  Ann.  Afirab,,5g,  p.  16.  1678  The  Skeleton  of  a  Morsses  head. 

Divers  and  very  large  Kninocerots  horns.  Gazelle  horns,  and  an  Unicoms  hom ; 
J.  Ray,  yoMTH.  Low  Counir.,  p.  346.  1742  he  rode  upon  a  rhinoceros,  that 

he  might  be  despised :  R.  North,  Livet  0/ Norths,  Vol.  11.  p.  61  (1836X  1708 
Indian  shields  made  of  rhinoceros's  hides:  Uor.  Walpole.  Lettrrt,  Vol.  11. 
P- 339  ('857). 

rhododaphnd,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  pol)oiatf>tni :  the  rose-bay, 
the  oleander,  the  rhododendron. 

1691  Fresh  Rhododapbne,  and  the  Sabine  flowre:  Spens.,  ComfL,  Virg- 
Ooat,  673. 

oi»,='the  rose- 
!)rder  Ericaceae, 


*Tliododendron,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. 
bay' :  name  of  a  large  genus  of  shrubs,  Nat 
including  the  rose-bay. 

1664  Rhododendron  white  and  red:  Evelyn-,  Ked.  Hort.,  p.  sig  (1739X 
1814  In  the  crevices,  between  the  rocks,  the  beautiful  Rhododendron  was  in  full 
bloom  :  Atptn*  Sketches,  ch.  v,  p.  no.  1830  flowering  myrtles,  rhododen- 

drons, and  a  variety  of  aromatic  shruha :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  ii.  p.  38.  1848  The  ranunculuses,  rhododendra,  and  polyanthuses,  which 
ornamented  that  mausoleum :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  &^.,  p.  345  (1885). 
1867  a  thicket  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  clambering  roses:  C.  KiNCSl-sv, 
Tuv  Years  Ago,  Introd.,  p.  xi.  (1877).  1883  the  quick-set  hedges  are  belts  of 
rhododendrons  of  full  growth :  F.  M.  Crawporo,  Mr,  Isaaei,  ch.  xii.  p.  36a. 

rhodomontade:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  rodomontade. 
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rhombohedron.^/.  rhombohedra,  sb. :  Late  Gk.  po/i^Mdpov, 
•s'a  figure  with  surfaces  IJipa)  in  the  shape  of  rhombi':  a 
solid  figure  bounded  by  six  rhombi. 

rhomboldes,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  po/x/Sondcr ;  rhomboid  {n.  jl), 
Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat. :  sb.:  z.  plane  four-sided  figure  the  opposite 
sides  and  angles  of  which  are  equal  to  one  another. 

1070  a  Perfect  Smart,  Triangle,  Circle,  Onalt,  long  ttnartAct  the  Grekes 
it  is  called  Eltromekts)  Rhomie,  RhomMd,  Lnnular,  Ryng,  Serfentint,  and 
such  other  Geometrical!  figures:  J.  Dee,  PreC  Billingsley's  Euclid,  aig.a  Uij  V. 
—  Rhombaides  (or  a  diamond  like)  is  a  figure,  whose  opjxAite'ndes  aite  equall, 


>>■  57>  P'  94  (,r^7)-  1641  laugh  to  see  them  under  sail  in  all  their  lawn  and 

sarcenet,  their  shrouds  and  tackle,  with  a  geometrical  rhomboides  upon  their  heads : 
Milton,  Re/orm.  in  Eng.,  Bk.  n.  Wits.,  Vol.  i.  p.  55  (1606)1  1672  reducible 
into  Geometrically  figur'd  Bodies,  shap'd  like  Rhomhuft  or  Rkomioides:  R. 
BovLE,  Virtnes  o/Gems,  p.  91. 

rhombus,  pi.  rhombi,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ponfios;  rhomb(e), 
romb(e),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rhombt:  sb.:  a  plane  quadrilateral 
figure  whose  sides  are  eaual,  and  whose  opposite  angles  are 
equal  to  one  another,  ana  are  severally  either  greater  or  less 
than  a  right  angle  ;  an  object  suggesting  the  said  figure. 

1067  Scales  hauing  the  likenesse  of  Rkmntut,  a  figure  with  y*  Matkema- 
ticioHS  four  square:  hauing  the  sides  equall,  the  comers  crooked:  J.  Maplbt, 
Greene  For.,  UA.  18  V.  1070    a  Per/eel  Square. ..Rhomhe.  Rhomboid, 

.^■<»>i^r...and  such  other  Geometricall  figures:  J.  Dee,  Pref.  Billingsley's  £ik/u!, 
sig.  a  iiij  ve,  —  Rhombtis  (or  a  diamonde)  is  a  figure  hauing  foure  equall  sydes, 
but  it  is  not  right  angled:  Billincslbv,  Euclid,  fol.  5  ro.  1079  Circles,  and 
triangles,  and  Rkomius:  GossoN,  Sckoole  0/  Ah.,  p.  49  (Arber).  1600 

garnished  it  [a  house]  with  many  kinds  of  trifles,  as  Pinnes,  Points,  Laces, 
Glasses,  Rombes,  &c. :  R.  Hakluyt.  Voyages,  Vol.  ill.  p.  43.  1668  making  a 
Rhombus  or  Lozenge  figuration:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  tfCyr.,  ch.  i,  p.  37 
(1686X  1667  and  that  swift  |  Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb,  supposed,  |  In- 

visible else  above  all  stars :  Milton,  P.  L.,  viii.  134.  1678  some  were  most 
of  kinn  to  a  Rhombus,  others  to  a  Rhomboeides  \  but  the  most  were  but  little 
better  figur'd  than  those  that  the  (^ometricians  call  the  Trafetia:  R.  Boyle, 
yirlues  o/Gems,  p.  73.  1677  the  wind  at  one  and  the  same  time  blew  from 

diSerent  Kombs  or  Points  of  the  Compass :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  &, 

.  *rhnbarb  {it  jl),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  rubarbe,  reubarbare, 
or  Sp.  and  Port,  ruibarbo,  ultimately  fr.  Gk.  pr\ov  fiapfiapov  or 
pa  /3api3apov,= 'foreign  rheum  or  rha\  both  rheum  and  rha 
being  fr.  Rha,  Gk.  'P3,  the  name  of  the  Volga :  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Rheum,  esp.  of  the  species  which  yield  the  drug  rhu- 
barb, or  of  the  species  Rheum  Rhaponticum,  the  garden 
rhubarb ;  hence,  the  leaf-stalk  of  garden  rhubarb  used  when 
cooked  as  a  substitute  for  cooked  fruit;  also,  attrib. 

bef.  1400  rabarbe:  .ff«/ii7..,4nA,L  176(1841— 3).    (Skeat]  1030  Take 

Rebarbere  one  dragma :  Tr.  Jerome  of  Brunswick's  Surgery,  sig.  R  iiij  r*/!. 
1043  Manna,  Reuberbe,  Eupatory :  BooRDE,  Dyetary,  en.  xxv.  p.  389  (1870X 
1077  banishyng  the  vse  of  Ruibarbe  of  Barbaric. ..he  brought  a  Ruibarbe  from 
the  newc  Spaine,  that  was  a  verie  excellente  Medicine :  Frampton,  yoy/uU 
Newes,  fol.  34  V.  1880  the  roote  Rubarbe,  which  beeinge  full  of  dioler, 

putgeth  choler:  J.  Lyly,  Eu/kues  *•  kis  Engl.,  p.  411  (i8«8>  bef.  1086  But 
with  your  rhubarb  words  ye  must  contend  I  'lo'gneve  me  worse :  Sidney,  Astr. 
*•  Stella,  xiv.  (1674).    [Davies]  1098  Tamarinio  is  likewise  proved  to  be  a 

very  good  purgation,  for  the  poore  that  are  of  smal  habilitie,  and  are  not  able  to 
be  at  charges  of  Rhabarbo:  Tr.  J.  Van  Limchoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  11.  p.  130 
(1885).  1098  their  commodities  are  spices,  muske,  ambergreese.  ru^rbe, 

with  other  drugs:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  1.  p.  315.  1600   What 

rhubarb,  cyme,  or  what  purgative  drug,  |  Would  scour  these  English  hence? 
Shaks.,  Macb.,  v.  3,  5;.  1610   Lijgnum  Aloes,  Sassafras,  Spikenard, 

Rubarbe :   Folkinghah,  Art  Survey,  iv.  u,  p.  81.  1611    Rheubarie, 

Rewbarb :  Cotgr.  1613  the  second,  third,  &  fourth  part  there  of  haue  great 
neede  of  some  Ruybarbe  to  purge  his  excessive  choler  :  T.  Shelton,  Tt.  Don 
Quixote,  PL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  41.  1616  sundry  herbs  as  well  Physicall  as  for  food, 
turpentine,  rabarbe,  collotjuintida,  scammony,  &&:  Geo.  Sandys,  Tnsv.,  p,  aai 
(1633X  1646  many  Simples. ..as  Senna,  Rhubarb,  Benoar,  Ambregrie:  Sir 

Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  30  (1686).  1604  'There  grew 

canes,  olive-trees,  rhubarb :  Evelyn,  Dusry,  Vol.  L  p.  307  (1873X  1666  the 

country  affords  plenty  of  Galbanum,  Scammony,  Armoniac,  Manna,  Pistachio's, 
Dates,  Rhubarb :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  304  (1677X 

rhusma:  ?fr.  Turk.    Seeroama. 

rhythm,  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  rithme,  rhythms;  rhjrthmns, 
Lat  fr.  Gk.  pudfiofj^' regular  motion',  'a  metrical  measure': 
sb. :  regular  movement  in  set  proportions  of  time  with  me- 
thodical alternations  of  stress ;  metre. 

1681  More  ouer  without  musike  gramer  may  nat  be  perfecte ;  for  as  mocfae 
as  therin  muaCe  be  spoken  of  metres  and  harmonies,  called  rytkmi  in  greke ; 
Elvot,  Govemour,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xv.  VoL  1.  p.  165  (1880).  1677  our  Poemes 

may  iustly  be  called  Rithmes,  and  cannot  by  any  right  challenge  the  name  of  a 
Verse :  G.  Gaskoigne,  Li/e,  p.  34  (r868).  1689  this  rithmus  of  theirs,  is  not 
therfore  our  rime:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poes.,  11.  iii.  p.  83  (1869).  —  their 
rithme  or  numerositie :  ib.,  v,  [vi]  pi  91.  1691  When  ye,  these  rythmes  doo 
read:  Spens.,  Cfrfw//.,  Visions  of  Petiarch.  vii  I6OO  their  rude  militarie 

rithmes  and  songs :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  x.  p.  374.  —  the  priests  and 
prophets  there,  deliver  the  responds  and  answeres  of  the  Oracle  in  verses,  &  those 
not  rudely  composed  without  rhithme  &  meeter:  1^.,  Bk.  xxxvii.  p.  990.  1643 
the  old  ttaUan  tunes  and  rithmes:  Howell,  hutr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  48  (1869). 
1839  all  the  lines.,  .melting  into  one  another,  in  a  kind  of  rhytkmus  of  form : 
Bdin,  Rev.,  VoL  50,  p.  349. 
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'  rhytOD,^.  rtayta^  Ir^. :  Gk.  purwi  a  drinking-vase  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  carved  horn,  generally  with  one  handle,  and 
sometimes  with  a  hole  at  the  lower  end  to  let  the  liquid  flow 
into  the  mouth. 

1883  the  ublet,  the  rhyton,  the  trophies  are  worthy  of  the  antique :  C  C 
Pbucins,  Itai.  ScKi/t.,a.  too.  1887    Mr.  C.  Smith  read  a  paper  by 

Mr.  A.  S;  Murray  *On  a  Rhyton  in  the  Form  of  a  Sphinx.'. ..Mr.  Murray  was  in- 
clined to  fix  the  date  of  the  rhyton  at  about  B.C  44a:  AtMrn^rum,  Mar.  5, 
p.  3»S/». 

rial :  Eng.  ft.  Sp.    See  xaaL 

^Rialto :  It :  name  of  a  bridge  in  Venice  over  the  Grand 
Canal,  called  after  an  island  upon  which  was  the  Exchange 
of  Venice. 

1M9  The  Riaite  is  a  goodly  place  in  the  hen  of  the  dtee,  where  tlw 
merchanntes  twyse  a  daie  assemble :  W.  Thohas,  Hitl.  Hat,  foL  74  f.  U96 
I  understand,  moreover,  upon  the  Rialto,  be  hath  a  tliird  faisosyj  at  Mexico : 
Shaks.,  Mtrth.  ofVtn.,  i.  3,  xl  1600  the  rialla:  B.  Jonson,  Volf.,  iii.  Si 
WHcs.,  p.  485  (i6i6).  1648  K«>««...since  her  Riallt  was  first  erected: 

HowKix,  Lift.,  x.  xxix.  p.  (i.  1838  Rialto  is  an  English  abbreviation. 

Rialto  u  the  name  not  of  the  bridge  but  of  the  island  from  which  it  is  called. 
Venetians  say  Ilfontt  dt  Rialto  as  we  say  Westminster-bridge.  It  is  the  Island 
of  the  Exchange :  S.  Rogbrs,  N»la  I*  Italy,  p.  344. 

tiant,y2r/».  ziante,  «^'. :  Fr.:  smiling,  gay,  bright,  cheerful. 

1T33  The  Snbjecu  in  Both  are  Grave  or  DreadAil  but  the  Landskips  are  Gay 
and  Riant :  Richardson,  Stattus,  d>v.,  m  Italy,  p.  187.  1763   one  s 

arden...is  to  be  nothing  but  riant,  and  the  gaiety  of  nature:  Hor.  Walfole, 
Ltttm,  Vol.  tL  p.  337  ri8j7X  1788  Nothing  can  be  conceived  so  flowery, 

so  fragrant,  and  so  ifaaay  as  the  foreground,  nothing  more  extensive  and  riant 
than  ine  offsets  [of  a  garden):  Mason,  in  Gray  &  Mason's  Corrtsf. ,  p.  133  (1853). 
1780  I  saw  nothing  so  light,  riant,  and  habitable :  I  n  W.  Roberts  Mem.  HanHok 
Mert,  Vol.  I.  p.  iii  (1835).  1791  Of  late... I  have  found  this  view  too 

riante:  C.  SMrrn,  Dttmtend,  VoL  II.  p.  173(1791).  184S  Pretty  market- 

gardens.. .give  tlw  suburbs  a  riantt  and  cheemil  look :  Thackesav,  Ir.  St.  Bk., 
p.  13  (1887).  184S   it  was  the  most  riante  scene  I  had  yet  beheld  in 

Palestme :  Wakbukton,  Crtu.  A*  Crvts,  Vol.  II.  p.  134  (1848X 

riat:  Anglo-Ind.    Seeiyot. 

riata:  Sp.    Seereata. 

rilMs,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  name  of  a  genus  of  shrubs,  Nat. 
Order  Saxi/ragaceae,  several  species  of  which  are  called 
currants,  and  to  which  gooseberries  belong. 

1B4B  Rhibes...is  called  in  tome  places  of  Enghuide  a  Ra^  tree :  W.  Tvrnek, 
Names  of  Htrba,  sig.  H  iiij  r*, 

rlehesse,  sb. :  Fr. :  wealth,  richness.  Early  Anglicised  and 
corrupted  to  riches,  which  is  now  treated  as  if  the  word  were 
plural.    See  embarras  de(B)  rlchesses. 

1681  4000  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the  army,  colonels,  captains,  ofBceis,  lani 
Momirt,  that  had  put  oo  all  their  rickau  and  bravery :  In  Court  A*  Timti  ^ 
Ckat.  I.,  Vol.  II.  p.  197  (iM). 

Richsdagh  :  Danish.    See  Bigsdag. 

ricksdoller :  Eng.  fr.  Low  Ger.    See  riz-dollar. 

rick-shaw:  Jap.    See  Jinxildaha. 

*ricoehet,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  rebound  or  a  series  of  rebounds,  as 
in  playing  ducks  and  drakes ;  Mil.  the  rebound  of  a  shot 
from  the  ground  before  it  reaches  its  object ;  also,  attrib. 

176B  Ricockit  denotes  a  bound  or  leap,  such  as  a  fiat  piece  of  stone  makes 
when  thrown  obliquely  akmg  the  surface  of  water;  hence,  ricochet-firing,  is  the 
military  art,  is  a  method  or  firing  guns  with  small  charges  of  powder,  and  at  a 
low  elevation,  as  from  three  to  six  degrees.  The  ball  or  saot  thus  discharged  goes 
bounding  and  rolling  along,  and  killinK  or  destroying  every  thing  in  its  way: 
Falcone*,  Mar.  Diet.    [L.]  18siS  It  blew  fresh,  and  just  turning  out  by 

the  battery,  slap  came  a  sea  right  over  the  bows  of  the  boat. ..and  I  the  recipient 
of  more  or  the  briny  than  I  luM  ever  seen  detached  from  the  main  body,  directly 
in  my  face ;  the  little  white  boise  having  struck  the  bow,  and  made  a  ricochet 
over  the  heads  of  the  boatmen  into  the  stem-sheets:  T.  Hook,  G.  Gnnuy, 
Vol.  III.  ch.  iv.  [L.]  186S  Strathmore  sent  bis  ball  to  make  a  rirookr/ with 
a  certain  impetus,  as  if  the  conversation  annoyed  him,  and  did  not  join  in  it : 
OuiDA,  Stratkmore,  VoL  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  19a.  1887  His  (Vaunn's)  chief 

iimovatioiis  were  the  extensive  use  of  ricochet  fire  and  the.. .employment  of 
parallels  and  demi-parallels :  AtAnunm,  Feb.  19,  p.  149/3. 

ridiculus  mus:  Lat.    See  partnrlnnt  montes,  &c. 

1880  there  came  this  ridiemlta  tmu  of  a  reply :  J.  Pavn,  Coafidtnt.  Agtnl, 
ch.  xxxiv.  p.  S31. 

ridotto,  sb. :  It. :  a  pleasure-party,  a  social  assembly,  a 
public  assembly  for  music  and  dancing;  a  hall  or  house 
thrown  open  to  music  and  public  dancing. 

1742  the  balls,  operas,  and  ridottos :  Fibloinc,  Jot.  Andrma,  11.  iv.  Wks., 
Vol.  v.  p.  137  (1806).  1749  Masquerades,  Ridottos,  Operas :  Lord  Chester. 
FIELD,  Litttrt,  VoL  I.  No.  148,  p.  377  (t774)-  1769  There  was  what  they 

called  a  ridotto  eU  /rttte  at  Vanxhall,  for  which  one  paid  half^.guinea,  though, 
except  some  thousand  more  lamps  and  a  covered  passage  all  round  the  garden... 
there  was  nothing  better  than  on  a  common  night :  rlOR.  Walpole,  Letttrt, 
VoL  v.  p.  161  (1857).  1817  They  went  to  the  Ridotto:— 'tis  a  hall  |  Where 

people  oance,  and  sup,  and  dance  agam :  Bvron,  Btfpo,  IviiL 


lien  poor  lien,  phr. :  Fr. :  nothing  for  nothing. 

bef.  1783  It  is  their  own  saying  ^>V>i><>a»-V7sm:  R.  North,  £'jrantm,  ill. 
vtt  44.  p.  535  ('740). 

'rlfacimento, /)/.  -ti,  sb. :  It. :  a  remaking,  a  recasting,  an 
adaptation.  The  spelling  of  many  English  writers  suggests 
that  they  thought  that  the  word  meant  'a  refacing'  (the  It. 
faccia  meaning  'face^. 

1809  Though  the  uncouth  phiase  of  the  otuinal  old  French  mi^t  justify  an 
editor  in  adopting  a  rifaeeimtntoiAadti  would  ot  more  easily  understood:  EdiH. 
Rev.,  Vol.  13,  p.  474.  1809  So  dexterously  are  these  touches  combined  with 
the  ancient  structure,  that  the  rifacciam*Hto,  in  many  instances  could  scarcely 
have  been  detected :  Qtuifterly  Rev.,  VoL  1.  p.  3a  18S3,  It  had  been  the 

amusement  of  the  Marquis,  for  several  months,  to  accomplish  this  ri/acciamente, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Curate:  Scott,  QutHt.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  u  (1886V 
1836  It  is  not  a  riiacimento  of  complimenu  :  Lord  Beaconsfikld,  ytv.  Grey, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  xiv.  p.  76(1881).  1888  I  must  read  Bemi's  nfadmento  too,  as 

well  as  Pulci's  Morgante  :  Macaulav,  in  G.  O.  Trevelyan's  Li/e,  VoL  11.  p.  24 
(1878). 

rigol  (,±  — ),  sb.'.  Eng.  fr.  It.  rigolo:  a  ring,  a  crown. 

1097  this  is  a  sleep  |  That  irom  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorced  |  So  many 
English  kings:  Shaks.,  //  Heit.  IV.,  iv.  5,  36. 

rigor,  rigour  (.i ::.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  n^o«r,  ri^r, 
assimilated  to  Lat  r(;gw,= 'stifmess',  'rigidity',  'cold'. 

1.  stiffness,  immobility. 

1667  the  rest  his  look  I  Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to  move :  Milton, 
P.  L.,  -f^vjfi. 

2.  metaph.  inflexibility,  strictness,  sternness. 

abt.  1388  Patience. ..venquisheth...Thinges  that  rigour  never  shulde  atteine : 
Chavcbr,  C.  T.,  Franklin's  Tale,  11087.  1478  the  rigur  of  the  lawe : 

Paiton  Litters,  VoL  iii.  No.  816,  i>.  339  (1874X  1009  Which  seynge  Justice, 
playne  ryght  and  equyte  |  Them  falsly  Dlyndeth  bv  fiuMur  or  rigour :  Barclay, 
Sktf  0/ Fools,  Vol.  I.  p.  34  (1874X  abt.  1010  Judycyall  rygonre  shall  not  me 
correcte:  J.  Skkltoh,  Magnyf.,  70,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  ai8(i843X  '""^  '' 


rtH......v.     J.   ..^.....vn,  .•..m^..jj.,    fv,     ..Ks.,     V  v«.   1.   p.   ««(,  ^k04«|.  IOMJ    It  IS 

good  that  we  go  to  them  so  strong,  that  other  by  fayreoease  or  by  rygour  we  may 
bring  them  to  oar  acordc:  Lord  Berners,  Froisseu^  1.  35s,  p.  564  (1813). 
1688  Huwe  be  it/ye  do  pocify/Tbe  tigoure  of  god  almishty:  W,  Roy&  Jbr. 
Barlows,  Rede  me,  6'e..  p.  85  (1871).  1040  The  omce  of  Ccnsores  was  to 

nose  the  maneis  of  euery  pcnoo,  whiche  was  in  any  decree  of  honour... wfaerin  was 
shewed  sucfae  rygour,  tnat  no  man  was  spared;  Elvot,  Im.  povemasmce, 
fd.  30  r>.  1004  sue  the  rygur  of  y«  law :  W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  H  v  »«. 

1007  The  stormcs  are  past  these  doudcs  an  ouerblowne.  |  And  humUe  chere 
great  rygour  hath  represt:  Totlels  Misc.,  p.  31  (1870X  1080  Cuuing  of  those 
members  from  the  Church  by  rigor,  that  are  obstinate  in  their  herisies :  J.  Lvlv 
Enikues  &•  kis  Engl.,  p.  435  (iBtSSX  1084  now  some  part  of  oM  rigor  be 

qualified  bv  two  seuerall  statutes  made  in  the  fife  of  Elitatetk :  R.  Scott,  Disc. 
iVilck.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  16.  1086  as  bv  equitie  the  rigour  of  a  lawe  is  often 
times  moderated:  Sir  Edw.  Hobt,  Polit,  Disc.  ofTrutk,  ch.  x.  p.  39.  1600 
it  is  great  rigor  to  condemne  to  death,  a  man  that  by  mischance  killeth  one : 
R.  Cawdray,  Treas.  of  Similies, ^.  467.  1630  Lorain  began  to  remit  his 

ligor:  Brent,  Tr.  Soaix's  Hist.  Counc.  Trmt.  Bk.  viii.  p.  666  (1676).  1644 
why  then  should  we  affect  a  rigor  contrary  to  the  manner  of  God  and  of  nature : 
Hilton,  Artof,,  p.  53(i86SX 

2  a.    Strictness  of  life,  austerity. 
ib.    a  strict  interpretation. 

1078  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  contract :  Fintok,  Tr.  Gnicciardini' s 
Wars  of  Italy,  Bk.  IL  p.  86(iii8X 

3.  an  act  of  sternness  or  cruelty. 

1078  as  soooe  as  Ferdinand  was  parted  from  Rom*,  the  fruites  of  the  hatreds 
which  the  people  had  long  borne  to  Alfkonso,  began  to  appeare,  helping  much 
the  remembrance  of  many  rigors  which  his  father  Ferdinand  had  vsed  against 
them:  Fbntoh,  Tr.  Cmcciardini's  Wars  of  Italy,  Bk.  i.  p.  5o(i<i8X  1686 
Prisoners.. .treated  with  unheard  of  Rigours:  Acct.  Persec.  of  Protest,  in  Framce, 
p.  a7.  bef.  1788  many  affect  Rigors,  and  will  apply  them  in  all  Cases,  but  of 
themselves  and  their  Partisans:  R.  North,  Ejcamen,  i.  iiL  164,  p.  339  (1740). 

4.  violence ;  biting  cold,  severity  (of  weather,  &c.). 

1090  Therewith  upon  his  crest  |  With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smitt :  Sprn&., 
F.  Q.,  I.  iL  18.  1091   like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts  |  Provolccs  the 

mighuest  hulk  against  the  tide :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  yi.,  v.  5,  5.  1091  for  it 

would  grieve  a  man  to  be  tomed  naked  in  the  rygor  M  the  weather;  Coningsby, 
Siege  ofRouon,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  I.  p.  43  (1847)1 

5.  a  chill,  a  shivering-fit 

1048  whyche  cause  rigours,  fieuecs,  qnsmes,  youxinge,  and  pertnrbatiaa  of 
reason :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigis  Ckirurg.,  foL  xcvi  v<>/i. 

rigor  mortis,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  the  stiffening  of  the  body 
after  death,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

1839 — 47  Passive  contraction  is  a  vital  act,  for  it  ceases  with  the  n^rraw^fu: 
Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  A*  Pkys.,  Vol.  III.  p.  $34/1. 

'*Bigsdag,  sb. :  Danish:  the  parliament  of  Denmark. 

1640  he  was  at  RensiMrgk...u  a  Riehtdagk  an  Assembly  that  corresponds  to 
our  Parliament:  HowBLL,  Lett.,  vi.  i.  p.  1. 

*Tilie'70,  relie'70,  sb.:  It  rilievo,  pi.  rilievi:  a  style  of 
sculpture  in  which  the  design  projects  from  a  (comparatively) 
level  ground ;  also,  a  piece  of  sculpture  in  this  style.  See 
aXia  luievo,  basso  rilievo,  and  cavo  riU«T0. 

1630  twelue  ubles  of  fine  marble,  cutt  into  historyo,  some  of  a  very  great 
releuo:  Sir  Th.  Roe,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Anc.'Mari.  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  189  (iSSs). 
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Mil  icncKnted  as  to  deeeivt  on  accdnM  tyt  to  distinguUh  it  from  actual 
nlicTO:  Evslyn,  Diary,  Vol.  ■' !>•  3<  (1879).  ICM  <ome  relievi  incnisted  oa 
ihe  paJacC'WalU :  16.,  p.  140.  1670  Rafwel  was  excellent  in  colors :  Micfuul 
AngtlemtUtigH:  and  ^oanta  in  makbgihinn  seem  to  be  of  nr/tnw:  R.  Lassbls, 
Vof.  Ital ,  Pl  I.  p.  130  (i69t).  1699  Pavilions,  Portiafs,  LanUnu,  and 

otMr  Stlin^s:  Evslyn,  Acttaria,  Pier.,  Bg.  \>ir».  ITM  distorted  the 

mouth.  Ucatcd  the  cheeks,  and  gave  the  eyes  a  teirible  kind  of  relievo:  Swirr, 
r.</r  e/'o  Tut,  I  viii.  Wks.,  p.  8q/>  (1669).  ITU  a  bold  and  ample  Relievo, 

and  Swelling:  Sftctator,  No.  4S<k  June  a6,  p,  599/2  (MorleyX  1741  a  little 

Sloping  on  each  Side,  and  op  which  are  cut  in  Relievo  Plates  of  Marble :  J.  Ozbll, 
Tr.  Tounu/orfs  Voy.  Ltvanl,  Vol.  i.  p.  33s.  IMS  her  chapel  is  very  rich 

iQ...and  sculptured  relievos  of  ner  history :  Ford,  Hantihk,  S/atM,  Pt.  1.  p.  475. 
1886  If  the  better  securing  of  the  carved  ritsmtx  Chichester... is  the  outcome 
of  this  Congress,  it  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain :  A  tA^mmm,  Aug.  99,  p.  379/3. 

rima,  s6. :  It. :  rhyme,  verse,  poetry. 

I8M  The  hinge  seemed  to  speak,  |  Dreadful  as  Dante's  rhima,  or  this  stana: 
Byron,  Dom  yuan,  xvi.  cxvi. 

J. 

'Rinderpest,  tb.:  Ger. :  pleuropiieiimonia  (^.t/,),  cattle- 
plague. 

I8TS  The  talk  turned  on  the  rbtiirtttt  in  Jamaica  i  Geo.  Eliot,  Dais. 
DtrmJa,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxix.  p.  945. 

riiift«8C0,  sb. :  It. :  refreshment,  entertaimnent. 

1T46  Liquorice  grows  naturally  in  this  plain,  as  fern  does  with  us,  and  they 
cany  the  wood  to  Damascusfor  fuel,  and  the  root  serves  to  make  their  nnfrescoes : 
R.  PococKB,  Trav.,  Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  soS  (1811X  1782  to-night  is  a 

Brand  rii^frtsco  for  all  the  dolls  and  doU'ianciers  of  Rome;  Bbckpord,  iialy. 
Vol  1.  p.  ao9  (1834X 

ringo:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  eringo. 

Ringrave:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.    See  Rhinegrave. 

rino.    See  rhino. 

rinoceros:  Lat  fr.  Glc    See  rhinoceros. 

ripleno,  .r^. :  It.:  stuffing, padding;  J/t».  a  supplementary 
instrument,  performer,  or  part ;  also,  attrib. 

17S4  REPIENO,  or  REPIANO,  signifie*  Full  1  and  is  used  to  distinguith 
those  Violins  in  Concerto's,  which  play  only  now  and  then  to  fill  up,  from  uo«« 
which  play  throughout  the  whole  Concerto:  Short  Exilic.  0/ For.  wd*.  inMns. 
Sks.  Ull  In  the  next  re-adjustment  of  the  treasury-balance,  he  got  a  rifitno 
appointment :  L,  M.  Hawkins,  Counltst,  VoL  1.  p.  13s  (md  Ed.). 

riposo,  .r^. :  It:  rest,  repose;  in  art,  a  representation  of 
the  Holy  Family  resting  during  the  flight  into  Egypt 

1733  in  this  Collection  is  a  Rifoso  by  Annibale  Caiacci:  Richardson, 
Slatuts,  &v.,  M  /tafy,  p.  5. 

ripo8ta,lt;  riposte,  Fr.:  sb.:  (in  fencing)  a  smart  counter- 
stroke,  a  parry  and  thrust. 

1866  Their  atuck  having  failed,  Warren  then  made  a  gallant  riposte,  m 
which  he  captured  four  flags  and  four  hundred  prisoners :  H.  Coppbs,  Grant  ^ 
Us  Campaigns,  p.  391. 

risk,  riaane,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  risque;  risco.  Old  Sp.  and  Port. : 
sb. :  a  haiard,  a  diuiger;  esp.  m  the  phrases  ai  the  risk  of, 
run  a  risk,  run  the  risk. 

1666  his  Factors  meet  them  (the  Caravans)  upon  enuring  his  Dominions  with 
a  report  that  the  passage  is  not  onely  long  but  dangerous. ..by  such  devices  so 
startling  them,  that  rather  than  run  their  rescue  or  incur  his  displeasiure  they  oft- 
times  condescend  to  a  reasonable  mart :  Sir  'Th.  Herbert^  Trav.,  p.  393  (1677X 
1669  you  must  now  pretend  openly  to  me,  and  run  the  nsque  of  a  denial  from 
my  Father :  Drvden,  Motk-Astroi.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  310  (1701).  16M  The 
HoUandtr  ran  a  g[reat  risco  in  cutting  it  a-sunder ;  for  it  was  verv  great  luck  that 
it  had  not  broke  mto  a  hunder'd  pieces:  J,  P.,  Tr.  Tavomiers  Trav.,  Vol.  I. 
Pt.  2,  Bk.  ii.  p.  149.  1696  I  stand  in  need  uf  any  body's  Assistance,  that  will 
help  me  to  cut  my  elder  Brother's  Throat,  without  the  Risque  of  being  hang'd  for 
him:  Vanbri;cm,  Rtlapst.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  33  (1776).  1704  therefore  they 
run  no  great  Risque  in  sending  their  Letters  unsealed :  J.  Pitts,  Aee.  Mohasn., 
p.  148.  1742  She  therefore  determined  to  submit  to  any  insult  from  a  servant, 
rather  than  run  a  risque  of  losing  the  title  to  so  many  great  privileges:  FlBLDING, 
Jos.  Andrrws,  I.  ix.  Wks.,  Vol  v.  p.  50  (1806).  1740   I  should  have 

run  a  great  risque  of  being  stript:  R.  Pococke,  Trav,,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x. 
p.  4ti  (1811).  ^    1764^  his  dictionary  would  be  condemned  as  a  system  of 

tyranny,  and  he  himself,  like  the  last  Tarquin,  run  the  risk  of  being  deposed ; 
Lord  CHESTERriELD,  in  World,  No.  loi.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  170  (1777). 
1776  The  good  Musselman  persevered  and  repeatedly  imderwent...such  imme- 
diate risque :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p  374.  1798  he  had  Ae 
assurance  to  resist  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.. ..at  the  risque  of  being  treated  with 
the  utmost  severity  of  military  laws:  Anted.  0/ Distingnisktd  Pmom,  iv.  318. 

*Ti8(iTi6,  fern.  risQTtto,  adj. :  Fr. :  hazardous,  more  or  less 
indecent 

1883  Her  conversation  was  more  risqui  than  that  of  any  woman  in  London : 
L.  Olimiant,  Alliora  Ptio,  ch.  xiv.  p.  183  (1884).  1884  EMers  of  threescore 
demand  an  entrance  upon  the  strength  of  risquf  stories  sprung  from  garrison- 
towns  and  college  common-rooms :  J.  Sharm an.  Cursory  Hist,  of  Stmarinr, 
ch.  vi.  p.  108.  1887  M.  Albert  Cim's  '  Institution  de  Demoiselles '  justly 

exposes.. .the  risquits,  if  not  absolutely  crude  expressions  used  .by  the  pupils  in 
their  conversation :  Attunaum,  July  3,  p.  9/3. 

rissaldar  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  ressaldar. 
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*ri8Bole^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kind  of  mince-pie ;  a  ball  or  cake  of 
mince  mixed  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fried.  Early 
Anglicised  as  russole. 

1860  Ones  a  IVitk,  June  9,  p.  ss3/a.  1871  the  morsd  of  wild  ast  waa 

cooked  in  the  form  of  "risaoles'^:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nils  Tributaritt,  ch.  iii. 
p.  4'. 

risu  solvuntur  tabulae:  Lat    See  solTiinttir  r.  t. 

ilsiun  tene&tis,  amlci,^Ar. :  Lat :  restrain  (your)  laughter, 
friends.    See  Hor.,  A.  P.,  5. 

1790  The  authority  of  the  Icing  himself  [risnm  tnuatis]  proudly  defied  : 
Burkb.  X<p.  fo /'nuK/,  p.  jit  (3rd  Ed.).  1891  I  state  a  difierent  conclusion 
from  Mr.  Fowle's,  which  dinerence  be  modestly  explains  by  saying  that  I  have 
mistaken  my  authority.  Risum  teneatis  amici  I  Athemtiim,  Feb.  ex,  jp.  349/3. 

ritardando,  adv. :  It,  'retardingly':  Mits.:  an  instruction 
to  performers  to  gradually  slacken  the  time  of  a  few  bars  or 
notes.    Abbrev.  to  ritard.,  rit. 

ritennto,  adv.  and  adj.:  It,  'detained':  Mus.:  an  in- 
struction to  performers  to  suddenly  lengthen  the  time  of  a 
few  bars  or  notes.    Abbrev.  to  rit. 

rithm(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  rhythm. 

ritomello,//.  ritomelli,  sb. :  It :  Mus. :  a  refrain,  esp.  an 
instrumental  prelude  or  refrain  in  a  vocal  composition ;  a  full 
movement  in  a  concerto. 

1675  A  Rerainello  by  Martial  Instmmenn:  Shadwbll, />/iv4f,  v.  p.  <a. 
1678  RetomeUa  of  Hout-boys:  —  TitMm^  ii.  p.  rt.  1734  RETORNELLO, 
a  Ritomel.  Those  short  S)rmphonies  for  Violins,  Flutes,  or  other  Instruments,  are 
so  called,  which  either  begins  a  few  Bars  before  a  Son^,  and  sometimes  plan  a 
few  Bars  here  and  there  in  the  Midst  of  a  Song,  and  which  also  very  often  plays 
a  few  Bars  after  the  Song  is  ended :  Short  Exflic.  of  For.  Wds.  tn  Mns.  Bis. 
1860  she  was  singing  the  same  ritomella:  One*  a  Jroeh,  June  30,  p.  37/2. 

ritoumeUs,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  ritomello. 

1806  Some  of  us  |  Are  turned,  too,  overmuch  like  some  poor  verse  |  With  a 
trick  of  ritoumelle :  K  B.  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh,  vii.  p.  309  ({857). 

'*Titratto,  sb. :  It :  a  representation,  a  portrait,  a  picture. 

1722  Here  are  several  Ritraitoes,  particularly  that  of  Leo  X.  the  then  present 
Pope,  which  serves  for  hU  Predecessor  St  Leo :  Richardson,  Statues,  &t.,  in 
Italy,  p.  333.  bef.  178S  let  not  this  Ritratto  of  a  large  Landsca[>e  be  thought 
trifling:  R.  North,  Examtn,  11.  iv.  41,  p.  351  (1740).  1762  'tis  more  liken 

rfrra//«of  the  shadow  of  Vanity  than  of  Vanity  herself:  Sterne,  Trlst.  Shand., 
n.  XL  Wks.,  p.  361  (1839).  176S  Symondes  adds.  Sir  Peter  had  iL  for  a 

ritratto:  HoR.  Walpolk,  Venue's  Anted.  Painting,  Vol.  ill.  pi  17. 

Bitter,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  rider,  a  knight 

1840  the  mail-dad  Rittor  of  the  dark  ages:  Babvah,  Ingoldt.  Leg.,  p.  aaS 
{186s). 

rival  {u.  r.),  sb.  and  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rival. 

I.  sb.:  I.  a  competitor  (with  respect  to  some. specific 
object  or  generally),  esp.  a  competitor  in  courtship. 

1090  My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes  |  Only  for  his  possessions  are  so 
huge,  I  Is  Kooe  with  her  along;  Shaks.,  Two  Gent.  ofVer.,  iL  4,  174.  1608 
And  with  his  Rivall  enters  secret  Duel:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas.f.  83 
(x6o8).  abt  1680  There  were  about  these  times  two  Rivals  in  the  Queens 

uvour:  (1653)  R.  Nauntom,  Front.  Rejg.,p.  39  (187a).  1647  she  did 

requite  |  The  pure  aflection  of  the  Lovc-sick  lad,  |  And  fed  his  hopes  whilst  he  no 


Rival]  had :  r  amshawb,  Tr.  Pastor  Fido,  i.  3,  p.  19.  1670  and  she  riding  on 
horseback  behind  his  riral:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  108^1873).  1776  this 
stadium  was.. .extolled  as  without  a  rival  and  unequalled  by  any  theatre :  R. 


horseback  behind  his  riral:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
stadium  was.. .extolled  as  without 
Chamdlbb,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  81. 

I.  sb. :  2.    an  associate,  a  partner. 

1604  If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Harcellns,  |  The  rivals  of  ray  watch,  bid 
them  make  haste:  Shaks.,  Hasn,,  \.  i,  ta. 

II.  adj.:  competitive,  emulating,  antagonistic. 

1096  bad  I  but  the  means  |  To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them:  Shaks., 
Merch.  0/  Ven.,  l  i,  174.  1698   Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown: 

Drvdbn,  Tr.  Ovid's  Stetam.,  Bk.  1.    [L.] 

rivo,  interj.:  ?  fr.  Old  Sp.:  an  exclamation  uttered  in 
drinking-bouts. 

1090  BeU.  Love  thee  I  fill  me  three  glasses.  Itha,  Three  and  fiftv  doxen  ; 
111  pledge  thee.  Pilia.  Knavely  spoke,  and  like  a  knight  at  arms.  Itlus.  Hey, 
Rivo  Castilianol  a  man's  a  man  ;  Marlowb,  yew  0/ MaltaAv.  Wks.,  p.  173/1 
(1858).  1096  '  Rivo  I '  savs  the  drunkard :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  If.,  u.  4, 134. 

1600  And  Ryuo  win  he  cry  and  Castile  too :  Looie  about  You,  sig.  L  4. 

riTnlet,  riTOlet  {±  £  '=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  rivoletto :  a  small 
stream,  a  rill.-  .., 

1089  streaming  foorth  xiuolets  of  teares ;  Greene,  M^napkon.  p.  37  (x88o).' 
1610  the  whole  City  doth  stand  as  it  were  vpon  Huolets :  Gbo.  Sandys,  Trav., 
p.  360(1633).  1626  Riuoleis,  Small  drops  distilling :  Cockerah,  Pt.  1. 

(2nd  Ed.X  1684  within  a  hundred  mHes  is  not  any  Riuer  or  Riuolet ;  Sir 

Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  54.  1660  a  Rivolet,  called  J'or:  PhU.  Tram., 

Vol.  I.  Na  3,  p.  41. 
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RIX-DOLLAR 


'*llz-doUar  (J.  J.:l),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Low  Ger.  riksdaler,=^a. 
kingdom's  dollar' :  name  of  sundry  large  silver  coins  current 
in  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  See  dol- 
lar, Beichstiialer. 

1S98  thow  [bona]  that  are  good,  are  wide  in  India  for  fower  or  five  hundred 
pafdauwen...each  pardauwe,  accounted  as  much  as  a  R^kes  Doller,  Flemish 
money:  Tr.  y.  Vm  Limclwttn't  Vn.,  Bk.  I  Vol.  i.  p.  n  (1885).  1641  he 

accepted  of  a  rix-doUar:  Evelyn,  Diary.  Vol.  i.  p.  li  (iSjol.  1603  a  million 
Ryxdolleix!  StvenU Pncud.  o/Parll.,  July  36— Aug.  3,  No.  i,j>.  19.  1662 
Rixdolltrt  are  current  in  Utucety:  J.  uavibs,  Amiattadm  Trav.,  Bk.  iii. 


Tabled  and  a  Shoar  instead  of  it  6  Ricksdollers :   S    L.,  Tr.  Frykt't  Vof. 
£.  //ufirst  cb.  i.  ^.  6.       _     1700  We  generally  buy  them  here  at  the  rate  ol  a 


p.  71  (1669).  1700  Each  Physcianwas  to  have  49^Gelders>rr  montb,_aild 

his  Table,  and  a  Shoar  instead  of  it 

Rycksdollar/«r  Dozen:  Tr.  Botman't  Cuimtaf  Let.  xv.  p.  370. 

riyal:  Arab.  fr.  Sp.    See  real 

roanoke,  roenoke,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  kind  of  shell 
used  as  money  and  for  ornament 

1694  at  CMscartnnwktt  where  is  made  so  much  Rawrasu^  or  white  beads 
that  occasion  as  much  distention  among  the  Salvages,  as  gold  and  siluer  ajnongst 
Christians  I'  Carr.  J.  Smith,  Wki.,  p.  418(1884).  1733  Upon  his  Neck, 

and  Wrists  hang  Strings  of  Beads,  Peak  and  Roenoke:  Hut.  VirgtHia,  Bk.  ill. 
ch.  L  p.  14s. 

roba,  sb.:  It.:  a  gown,  a  robe,  gear,  goods;  a  woman. 
See  bona  roba. 

1603  Hah !  &stf  my  roba  fast,  and  bat  yonng  night  t  Middi.<toh,  Bltirt, 
iL  a,  Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  41  (1885X 

robal,  Eng.  fr.  Sp. ;  robalo,  Sp.  and  Port. :  sb.:  a.  kind  of 
sea-bream,  of  whicn  many  species  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
Tropical  America. 

1818  The  Robal  abounds  in  the  bays  and  harbors:  Amer.  Statt  Paptrt, 
For.  Affairs,  Vol.  iv.  p.  336  (1834X 

Robbia.    See  della  Bobbla. 

'*robe  do  chambre,  phr, :  Fr. :  a  chamber-garment,  a 
dressing-gown;  a  woman's  dress  made  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  a  dressing-gown. 

1783  Her  lady  aunt  was  dressed  in  a  robe  de  chambre;  LomtoH  Mag.^  Oct. 
(Fairbolt]  1768  Monsieur  u  not  worth  a  nit  dt  ciamint  he  having  nothing 
m  his  portmanteau  but  six  shirts  and  a  black  silk  pair  of  breeches:  Stbrnb, 
SeHlitnrnt.  Jntm.,  Wks.,  p.  ^74  (1830).  1807  honest  Launoelot  sat  by  the 

fire,  wrapped  up  in  bis  flannel  nie  tu  (hambrt,  and  indulging  in  a  mortal  fit  of 


the  hyp :  Salmagundi,  p.  153  (1860). 

cbambre:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarfhy,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  vL  p.  sjoCiSisX 


1818  Lord  Frederick,  in  a  robe  de 
,  .  Jo\.  IV.  ch.  vL  p.  33a  (1819X  1838 
a  rich  rtibcKle-chambre :  J.  Wilson,  Nxte$  Ambres.,  11.  m  Btackvjcod*t  Mag., 
Vol.  XI.  p  475.  1848  pointing  to  the  spot  of  his  n>M  dt  chambrt  under  which 
his  heart  was  still  feebly  beating:  Thackbrav,  Vajt.  Fair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxiv. 
p.  asi  (1879X 

robe  de  conr,  phr. :  Fr. :  court-dress. 

1768  the  tailor  declared,  without  some  money  advanced,  the  wife  should  not 
have  her  robt  dt  court:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gto.  Sehuyu  &*  Conttmforarits, 
Vol.  II.  p.  304  (1883X 

roble :  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  or  Fr.    See  rouble. 

robnst  {—  ±\  adj. :    Eng.  fr.  Fr.  robuste :  sturdy,  lusty, 

vigorous,  strong ;  rough,  violent. 

1063  stroDge  &  robuste  persons:  T.  Galb,  Eiuhirid.,  fol.  43  v".  167B  he 
may  emerge  a  plain,  useful  and  robust  officer :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  144 
(1873). 

roc,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  and  Pers.  rukk :  a  huge  bird  of 
prey  of  Arabian  mythology. 

1697—9  Bp.  Hall,  Sat.  1619  the  Ruc't  hugenesse  flying  away  with 

a  huge  Elephant:  Purchas,  MicrvcMmut,  ch,  xxxiv.  p.  333.  1818  hair  of 

unborn  Dives,  heart  of  maiden  vipers,  liver  of  the  bird  Roc:  T.  Hope,  Anatt., 

Vol.  11.  ch.  vi  p.  103  (t83oX                  1839  Mild  rokh,  simorgh,  wise  sun-spirit 
-.  ---  ,  .......         •    ,;£      ■ 


Bailby,  Ftttui,  p.  418  (i8<6).  18S9  whetupon  a  bird  called  the  rukhkh  will 

come  to  thee :  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arai.  Ntt.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  188. 

rocambole,  rocombole  {±  —  -L),  sb. :  Eng.  ir.  Fr.  rocambole : 
a  kind  of  onion  like  the  shallot,  but  of  a  stronger  flavor; 
Allium  Scorodoprasum. 

1699  adding  to  the  Spice  some  Roccombo-Seeds :  Evelyn,  Acttaria^  App., 
•ig.  P  4  r".  1703  Difliculties  are  the  Rocambole  of  Love :  I  never  valu'd  an 

easy  Conquest  in  my  life :  Vanbruch,  Fatu  Frind,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  330  (1776X 
1709  lake  out  the  rocombole  and  herbs :  W.  Vbrral,  Cocktry,  p.  136.    —  a  jot 


of  rocambole:  ib.. 


1766  llien  fires  all  his  craclcers  with  horrid 


grimace  I  And  pufls  his  vile  KtcamM  breath  in  her  face:  C.  Anstkv,  Ntm  Batk 
Guide,  Wks.,  p.  79(1808^ 

rockahomonie,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  hominy  (7.  v.).    [C] 

rock(e)lay,  rocklow,  roc(k)lier,  rocolo:  Eng.fr.  Fr. 
See  roanelanre. 

*rococo,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  degraded  development  of  the  Louis 
Quatorze  style  of  decoration,  characterised  by  richness  of 
extravagant  and  fantastic  ornamentation  devoid  of  meaning 
and  taste ;  also,  attrib.  tasteless  and  pretentious. 


ROLE 

1841  the  whole  oflerint;  a  curious  mixture  of  military  and  roeeco  taste :  Lady 
Blkssington,  tdltr  in  Fraiue,  VoL  L  p.  31.  1840  It  is  that  old,  pretty, 

rococo,  fantastic  Jenny  and  Jessamy  couple:  Thackeray,  Mite.  Euayi,  p.  367 
(1885).  1860  The  word's  out  of  all  modem  dictionaries,  and  rccoco  from  use  : 
OuiDA,  Strathmtrre,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  37.  1877  full  of  nceco  English  and 

Americans:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mint  it  Thine,  ch.  xlv.  p.  348<i879X  1883 
the  Mauleverer  furniture  being  of  a  rococo  and  exploded  style,  the  valuation  had 
been  ridiculously  low:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Calf,  Vol.  i.  en.  L  p.  18.  1884 
Upon  tlie  orig^inal  Gothic  stonework  and  tracery  of  the  chapel  which  wa<  very 
old  had  been  mtroduced  rococo  work  in  mahogany  and  brass,  angels,  trumpets, 
and  scrolls :  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  Schoclm.  Mark,  Pt.  ii.  ch.  ix. 

rocolta:  It    See  raccolta. 

rocou:  Fr.    See  roncou. 

rodomont  (z  —  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rodomont,  or  It.  rodo- 
monte,=^3L  bully',  fr.  Rotiomonte,  t)M  name  of  the  boastful 
leader  of  the  Saracens  in  the  Charlemagne  epic :  a  braggart, 
a  bully,  a  ranter;  also,  tUtrib. 

1630  In  his  Rodomant  fashion  I  And  triumph't  [over]  our  whole  nation: 
B.  Jonson,  Mae^MetiyA.  ii.)j  p  138  (1640).  1678  he  quickly  became  mild 

and  calm,  a  posture  ill-becoming  such  a  rodomant :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Mem. 
Ckat.l.    IT.] 

^rodomontade  {.l^-il\  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rodomontade;  rodo- 
montade, Eng.  fr.  It. ;  rodomontada,  It.  (Florio),  Mod.  It 
rodomontata :  sb.:  2^  boasting,  a  bragging,  a  ranting ;  a  boast, 
a  brag;  also,  attrib. 

1098  bragardrie,  Aito/fkeidat,  or  Rodomentadttt:  Florio,  sig.  a  6  t>*. 
1600  most  terribly  he  comes  oflf;  like  your  Radomantada:  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk. 
Rev.,  V.  4,  Wks.,  p.  34J  (1616).  1633  I  have  heard  a  Biscayner  make  a 

RodomoHtado,  that  he  was  as  good  a  Gentleman  as  Don  Pkiliffo  kimul/: 
Howell,  Z.(//.,  III.  xxxi.  p.  1100643).  1634  the  ^MAMiKot/iu^r  and 

thieatenings  of  the  preparations  of  his  Master:  In  Wolton's  Lett.,  Vol.  I.  (.Cabala\ 
p.  383(1654).  1643  Thit  Rodomonlado  of  Lucan:  SirTh.  Brown,  Re/ig. 
Med;  i  xlL  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  (1853^  bef.  1608  Thus  we  find  these  Rebels  of 

St.  A/bane  again  swaggering  in  their  old  Rkodomontadoet:  J.  Cleveland, 
Ruetick  ^om/. ,  Wks. ,  p.  503  (1687)1  1660  The  King  of  Decan  at  aU  ad. 

vantages  interposes,  and  opposes  them  in  many  petty  skirmishes:  But  Abdul- 
cmm  (formerly  acquainted  with  his  rhodomontadoes)  passes  on :  Sir  Th.  Her- 
bert, Trav.,  p.  78  (1677).  bef.  1670  it  was  such  another  Rhadomontade,  as 
the  Devil  made  to  Chnst,  AU  tkeee  tkingt  will /rive  tkee,  i/tkmi  mlt/alldeton 
and  IVonki/me:  J.  Racket,  Ab/.  Irilliamt,n.  1.  154,  p.  147(1693).  1670 
tlie  Rkodomontadei  of  Almitnter:  Drydbn,  Eee.  on  Heroick  Playi,  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  383(1701).  1684  The  rur-KtA  (language],  call'd  j'ruutr/,  or  the 
Rodomonudo  Language:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tememitr'e  Trav.,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  v.  p.  339. 
1698  But  Baccknt  not  pleased  with  this  huffing  Bravado,  |  With  a  Frown  quickl^ 
silenc'd  this  Rhftamantado :   Contention  0/ Liquors,  p.  4.  «••-•    •■n... 


,    ,  1748   This 

rhodomontade,  delivered  with  a  stem  countenance  and  r^olute  tone :  Smollett, 
Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xl.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  360  (1817X  1797  the  Spaniards  are  not 

inferior  in  rhodomontade :  Southev,  Lett.  dur.  Resid.  in  S/ain,  p.  343.  1818 
misled  by  the  rhodomontade  of  his  friend  to  believe  his  father  a  man  of  substance 
and  credit :  J.  Austen,  Nortkanger  Abbey,  VoL  11.  p.  316.  1819  This 

rodomontade  took  effect :  T.  Ho?b.  Anatt.,  VoL  11.  ch.  iL  p.  43  (iSao).  1840 
The  bragging  of  past  commerce,  like  the  Ixxuting  of  preaent  strength,  is  pure 
rodomontade:  Ford,  Handik.  S/ain,  Pl  ii.  p.  617. 

roffiano:  It    SeemlKano. 
rognon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  kidney. 

1838  what  cook  can  possibly  respect  men  who.. .eat  rvgnont  at  dinner  instead 
of  at  breakfast:  Lord  Lytton,  PeOuun,  ch.  xiL  p.  >7  (i^X  1877  after  the 
r^aont  i  la  brocket le  (see  k  la  teoehatt*],  and  a  bottle  of  champagne,  he  let 
out :  C.  Reade,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  iv.  p.  47  (1883X 

'*rogne,  sb.:  origin  uncertain,  assimilated  to  Fr.  rogue, 
=' proud':  a  beggar,  a  vagrant;  a  rascal,  a  wag,  a  sly  or 
mischievous  person. 

1046  the  He  of  Mone...a  redie  refuge  for  roges  and  ronnawajres :  Tr.  Poly- 
dare  VereU't  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  17(1846).  —  not...intertaining  the  exiled 
or  hurtfuU  roge  runnin^eawaye  owt  of  Spaine:  /^.,  p.  33.  1600  wast  thou 

fain...  To  hovel  thee  with  swme,  and  rogues  forlorn,  |  In  short  and  musty  straw : 
Shaks.,  K.  Lear,  iv.  7,  39.  1614  and  one  or  two  more  with  them  chanod 

to  kill  foure  or  fine  of  the  white  Roagues :  R.  Coverts,  yoyage,  p.  17.  1644 
In  these  solitudes,  rogues  frequently  lurk  and  do  mischief:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.i.  p.  61  (1873).  1640  we  were  suddenly  surprized  by  a  cme  of  Filous 

or  night-Rogues :  Howell,  Lett.,  1.  xvi.  p.  30.  1606  nor  can  I  imagyn 

what  service  the  rogue  could  do  in  these  partes ;  Evelyn,  Corres^.,  VoL  tv. 
p.  31a  (1873X 

rogust:  Fr.    See  raf ont. 

roi,  sb. :  Fr. :  king. 

*roi  &in^ant,^^r. :  Fr. :  a  do-nothing  king;  spec,  one  of 
the  later  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  in  France,  who 
were  only  nominal  sovereigns.    See  faineant. 

roideur:  Fr.    Seeraidenr. 

rokelay:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  roanelatire. 

rokh :  Arab,  and  Pers.    See  roc. 

^rOle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  part  sustained  by  an  actor,  a  character ; 
hence,  generally,  any  function  assumed  or  part  sustained. 


1894  pUying  her  grand  rdle,  |  Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  a 
aance :  Byron,  Don  Juan,  yon.  xcvi  1887  the  nM>  of  Procureur-C^eneral 

was  sustained  hy  a  youth :  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL  46,  p.  381.  1847  You  mux 
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never  enact  such  m  pitiftil  rth :  Bakham,  IngoUt.  Ltr.,  p.  41*  (1865^ 
to  assume  the  rtit  of  Buddha  for  the  gocxl  of  the  world:  Timtt,  May  ss. 
1883   She  had  time  enough*  however,  to  compose  her  feelmgs  and  her  rdle 


1876 

tSt] 


hefore  she  arrived  at  the  apartments 
(1884X 

Romadan:  Arab.    See  Ramadan. 

Soman, <i<^'. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Rdminus:  pertaining  to  Rome; 
esp.  in  Printing,  applied  to  the  ordinary  type  us»l  in  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  Romance  countries— opposed  to  Italic 

^romance  (-  a.),  romannce,  remans,  ronia(n)nt,  sb. :  Eng. 
fr.  Old  Fr.  rt>man(s),  romaHt,  =  ' the  Romance  language',  'a 
story  in  verse',  ultimately  fr.  Lat  Rdmanus,  —  'pertaining  to 
Rome':  a  tale  in  verse,  such  as  were  composed  in  the 
Romance  dialects ;  a  tale  in  which  most  of  the  incident  is 
out  of  the  common  way  or  even  supernatural ;  a  fiction,  a 
falsehood ;  the  ideal  kind  of  life  delineated  in  the  tales  of 
chivalry. 

abc  1398  R.  Gloucsstbr,  p.  487  (iSicX  [Skeat]  abt.  1300  Man  yhemes 
rimes  for  to  here,  |  And  romans  (v./.  romance,  romaunce]  red  on  manem  sere; 


Cunar  Muttdi^  2. 

child,  and  of  Ipotis 

roroants,  fabulous  t 

fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son 

Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  s8a 


abt.  1388  Menspekenof  romannces  of  pris,  I 
is:  Chavcbr,  C.  T.,  Strt  Tho^,  13835.  1898  • 
1  tales  written  in  rime :  Plorio.  1667  what  rest 


OfHom- 

;  resounds  Jin 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knighu; 


'Romance  Oonti :  Fr. :  name  of  the  finest  kind  of  red 
Burgundy,  produced  on  the  Cdte  d'Or. 

romanzo,  sb.:  It.:  romance.  The  form  romemza  is  also 
found  in  English. 

1647  for  I  was  expected  all  ribbon,  feather  and  roman^:  Evelyn,  Ctmtf,, 
Vol.  III.  p.  5  (187SX  1663  I  am  affraied  that  our  Infidel  Age  will  not  nve 

credit  thereunto,  as  concaving  it  rather  a  Romania  or  a  Fiction  than  a  tmng 
really  performed :  FiJLLBit,  wirthUt,  it.  365(1811).    CDavies] 

romb(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  rhombus. 

romer,  romour:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  mmor. 

romery :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  mnumery. 

romney:  Eng.    See  mnmey. 

rondaehe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  round  shield,  a  buckler ;  a 
foot-soldier  of  i6,  17  cc. 

1646  the  siege  having  Usted  above  threescore  darns,  be  offer'd  with  his 
roodaches,  and  by  an  assault  Seaward  to  carry  the  Town:  Howbll,  Ltwi$ 
XIII.,  p.  133.  1673  dark  Lanthoms,  and  Rondacfaes:  Drvdbn,  Attiin., 

il  Wks.,  VoL  u  p.  533  (1701). 

^rondeau,  pi.  rondeauz,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  peculiar  form  of  short 
poem,  consisting  of  thirteen  or  ten  lines,  with  two  rhymes 
repeated  and  a  refrain ;  a  round. 

1838  all  the  longcs,  baladdes,  rundeaux.  and  vyrelaves:  Lord  Bbrhbrs, 
Froiuart,  II.  96,  p.  71  (1812).  1710  I  am  glad  you  lik  d  the  foolish  Rondeau 
I  sent  you  upon  my  own  Littleness:  It  isthe  first  Rondeau,  I  believe,  in  our 
language... the  vulgar  spelling  and  pronouncing  it  Round  O,  is  a  manifest  corrup* 
tion :  roftL,LttUn,  p.  &>  (1737).  1803  This  is  the  rondtau  of  your  argu- 

ment: M.  Eogbwortu,  BtUnda,  Vol.  IL  ch.  xxv,  p.  178  (1833). 

*rondo,  sb.:  It. :  a  rondeau ;  Mus.  a  setting  for  a  rondeau ; 
also,  a  composition  in  which  a  principal  phrase  and  subordi- 
nate phrases  are  repeated  in  a  regular  order. 


and  some  compose  a  tragedy,  I  And  some  compose  a  nmdo;  W.  M. 
tr  KikK.u,Sckootj  and  Sckaoi/fUowt,  in  Locker's  Lyra  &Uganth    ^     .  , 
1888  There  are  connecting  links  harmonic  and  melodic  between  this  rondo  and 


18 

Praed, 


t/MrMMT,    p.    395. 


Sckoclt  and 

^cre  are  connc 

the  opening  movement:  Acadtmy,  Jan.  3x,  p.  51/3. 

ropa  de  contrabando:  Sp.    See contralmad. 
ropia:  Anglo-Ind,    See  rupee. 

*ro4ne]anre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  short  cloak  fashionable  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign.  Corrupted  to  rock{e)lay,  rokelay,  rocklow, 
rocolo,  roquelo,  r0c{k)lter. 

1716  Within  the  roquelaure's  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent:  Gay,  Trivia,  in 
Chambers'  Crc.  Enr.  Lit.,  Vol.  L  p.  590/3.  1768  wrapping  myself  op  warm 

in  my  rc^ntUitn:  Stbrnb,  Tritt.  SXand.,  vi.  n.  Wks.,  p.  353  (S839X  1796 
a  figure  wrapped  round  in  a  dark  blue  roquelo:  Mad.  D'Arblav,  Camilla, 
Bk.  IX.  ch.  iv.  [Davies]  1813  muffled  up  in  a  plain  brown  rocolo :  —  Diary, 
Yi.  353  (1846X  [<A1  bef.  1849  Putting  on  a  mask  of  black  silk,  and  drawing  a 
raftuuutrt  closely  about  my  person,  I  suffered  him  to  hurry  me  to  my  polazio: 
E.  A.  PoB,  lykt..  Vol.  I.  p.  169  (1884).  1887  She  sent  the  roquelaure  away 

to  be  cleaned,  and  lent  her  one  of  her  best  shawls :  A.  Trollops,  BanhttUr 
Ttaiert,  VoL  ill.  ch.  iL  p.  33. 

ros  sdlis,  phr. :  Late  Lat.,  'dew  of  the  sun' :  the  herb  sun- 
dew, Nat  Order  Droseraceat;  also,  a  liqueur. 

1631  ros  soils,  saffinn:  R.  Burton,  Ammt.  M*l.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  4,  Mem.  i. 
Subs.  4,  Vol.  II.  p.  96  (1837)1  1797  Ros-soLis,  SuK^dm,  an  agreeable 

spirituous  liquor,  compoMd  of  burnt  brandy,  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk'water; 


and  sometimes  perfumed  with  a  little  musk.  It  has  iu  name  from  being  at  first 
prepared  wholly  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  ros  soils,  or  drosera : '  Encyc.  Brit. 

rosa  sdlis, /Ar. :  Late  Lat.,  'rose  of  the  sun':  an  alcoholic 
cordial  variously  flavored ;  also,  a  name  of  an  herb  (?  Ros 
salts  or  sundew,  see  rosolio). 

1884  these  sundrie  others  are  as  it  were  compounded  or  made  for  our 
necessities,  but  yet  rather  vsed  as  medicines  tham  with  meates:  such  is  Afua 
viUr.  Agua  com^sita,  Rosa  Solis:  T.  Coghan,  Havtn  0/  Health,  p.  336. 
16(tt  he  so  smells  of  ale  and  onions,  and  rosa*solis,  fie :  Middlbton,  Blurt,  iii. 
3.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  6a  (1885X  1608  Some  Rotaulis  or  Aqna  miroHlit  ho : 

J.  Hkv,  Law^Trickes,  sig.  Fir".  bef.  1616  Run  for  some  RoseueUa  Beau. 
&  Fi.,  Scom/nl  Lady.  iv.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  381  (171  iX  1637  the  Heri 

called  Rosa-Solit,  (wherof  they  make  Strong  Waters,):  Bacon,  Ji^at.  Hist., 
Ctai.  V.  I  495.  1630  And  I  entreate  you  lake  these  words  for  no-lyes,  I  I 

had  good  Afua  vita.  Rota  so-lies:  |  With  sweet  Amirotia,  (the  gods  owne 
drinke)  |  Most  exlent  geere  for  mortal^  as  I  thinke :  John  Taylor,  IVks.,  sig. 
M  1 1^/3.  1648  this  Rosa  So/it  of  InttUigtMce  to  comfort  them  in  their 

agony  of  ill  news:  A/»r.  An'/.,  No.  10,  n,  76.  1683  This  Rosasolis  is  good 

against  Cold  infirmities  of  the  Stomach:  London  DixtiUtr,  p.  16.  1798 

regaling  themselves  with  a  glass  of  rosa  solis :  H.  Brooke,  Fool  0/  Qnal., 
Vol.  IV.  p.  1S3. 

'"rosario,  sb. :  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port. :  a  set  of  devotions,  gene- 
rally consisting  of  several  decades  of  aves  (see  ave)  pre^ded 
by  a  paternoster  (7.  v.)  and  followed  by  a  gloria  (q.  v.) ;  a 
set  of  beads  used  for  counting  the  said  set  of  devotions. 

1633  playing  there  with  her  Rotaria  in  her  hand:  Mabbe,  Tr.  AUmatit 
Lift  of  Guzman,  Pt.  I.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  viii.  p.  163.  1603  the  Nunnes  with  poor 

maidens  amongst  them  made  solemn  processions,  repeating  the  most  noly 
Rotario:  Howbll,  Pt.  II  MaiuutitlloWat.  Rev.  Napl.),  p.  70. 

rosat(e),  roset,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rwa/:  of  roses. 

bef.  1493  she  sholde  putte  in  her  colde  water  that  she  dranke/suser  or 
a  lytyl  suger  roset:  Caxton,  St.  Katlurim,  sig.  b  v  r'/s.  1601  otle  Rosat: 

Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  S.  H.,  Bk.  15,  ch.  7,  VoL  L  p.  434.  —  oile  Rosate:  it., 
Bk.  13,  ch.  I,  p.  383. 

BosduB,  name  of  the  famous  comic  actor  of  Rome,  Quintus 
Roscius,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  who  died  B.a  62. 

1889  If  you  finde  darke  jGnigmas  or  strange  conceipts  as  if  Sphinx  on  the 
one  side,  ana  Roscius  on  the  other  were  playing  the  wagges :  Greene,  Mena. 
phon,  p.  4  (1880).  1890  being  a  roan  |  Whom  we  may  rank  with  (doing  no 

one  wrong)!  Proteus  for  shapes,  and  Roscius  for  a  tongue:  Marlowe,  Jon  of 
Malta,  RoL  to  the  Stage,  Wks.,  p.  143  (1858). 

rosei :  Anglo-Ind.    See  rezaL 

*rosette  (.—  -i),  sb.:  Enj[.  fr.  Fr.  rosette:  any  circular  orna- 
ment more  or  less  resembling  an  open  rose ;  a  knot  of  ribbon 
or  cord. 

1806  by  the  more  complicated  intersection  of  cross-springen  more  ornament 
.was  introduced  and  carved  orbs  and  rosettes:  J.  DALLAWAY^C>^r.  Eng.  Arckit., 
p.  179.  1863  a  young  man  in. ..a  little  straw  hat  with  a  purple  rosette  t 

C.  Rbadb,  Hard  Cath,  VoL  L  p.  33. 

Sosinante,  name  of  Don  Quixote's  sorry  steed  (see  Quix- 
ote); hence,  a  sorry  jade. 

1769  the  left  hind-foot  of  his  Rosinante  inhumanly  stepping  upon  thee  as 
thou  falledst:  Stbrne,  Triil.  Skand.,  11.  xviL  Wks.,  p.  99(1839;^  1770 

1  am  to  be  her  knight,  and  am  just  equipped  to  mount  my  Rorinantfc :  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Letttrs,  Vol.  i.  No.  xvi.  p.  41  (1831).  1774  from  this  pUce  we  had 

four  of  the  ptxnest  Rozinantes  I  ever  saw :  In  Notet  A*  Queries,  7th  S.,  X. 
Oct.  18,  x8ocs  p.  303/1.  1830  a  common  rope-halter  tied  ovtx  the  nose  of  his 

Rorinante  left  the  cnoice  of  road  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  beast :  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trao.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  337.  1874  a  gaum,  raw-boned 

nag,— a  sort  of  Rosinante :  B.  W.  Howard,  One  Summer,  ch.  xix.  p.  395  (1883X 
1886  Fortunately  we  found  our  trap  with  the  two  rosinantes:  L.  Oliphant, 
Episodes,  ch.  xviii.  p.  406. 

rosolio,  sb.:  It:  a  red  wine  produced  in  Malta;  a  sweet 
liqueur. 

1819  to  support  the  ardour  of  my  affections  with  rosoglio  and  spice ;  T.  Hope, 
Anast.,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  83  (1870).  1834  "A  glass  of  rosolio,  a  fresh  horse, 

and  a  pair  of  breeches."  said  he,  "and  quickly...":  W.  Irving,  Tales  of 
a  Traveller,  p.  373  (1849).  1830  The  coffee  I  saw  made  in  this  way,  had  all 

the  appeaiancc  of  rosolio:  E.  Blacjuiere,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  319  (snd  Ed.). 


1836  two  cut-glass  jugs,  one  containing  wine,  and  the  other,  rosoglio:  E,  W. 
Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,.  VoL  L  p.  16^.  1840  bottles  of  rum  and  rosolio:  Lady 

H.  STANHOPS.^<n<ii.,  Vol.  \.  ch.  li.  p.  41.  1868  too  many  bouch<es  and 


rosso  antico,/^r. :  It:  'red  antique'  marble,  a  deep-red 
marble  used  by  the  Ancients  for  statuary. 

1816  the  marble  of  Lytra  is  called  by  present  antiquaries  "  rosso  antico  " ; 
of  this  there  is  no  known  quarry:  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Stat.  ^  Sculpt.,  p.  348. 
1863  The  columns  of  its  lofty  portico  were  of  the  rouo  etntico  marble :  Lord 
Lvtton,  Cetxtoniema,  VoL  11.  Ess.  ^1,  p.  15.  1883  The  material  is  altogether 
Tuscan,  the  white  marble  having  been  brought  from  Serravezra,  the  red  (like 
a  fine  r»sso  asttico)  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena:  Ath*nerum,  Dec.  30, 
p.  906. 

*roster  {J.=.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  rooster,'''^.  list':  Mil.:  a 
list  or  register  exhibiting  the  succession  of  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  various  portions  of  a  regular  army  ;  hence,  any 
roll  or  register  of  names. 
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ROSTRUM 


*roBtrum,  pi.  rostra,  sl>. :  Lat. 

1.  a  beak ;  the  beak  of  a  ship. 

1S4S  The  bealu  of  these  veoeU  are  not  unlike  the  ancient  Roman  roatrunu : 
EvELVN,  Diary,  Vol  i.  p.  aof  (1873)1  1782  Theae  naval  loatia  airived  rery 
opportunely  to  <tay  our  imnttienoa  for  a  victory  over  the  Dutch :  Hon.  Walpolb, 
Lttltn,  Vol.  vm.  ^  m  (iSsSX 

2.  (from  the  Lat.  use  of  pi.,  meaning  the  pulpit  or  plat- 
form in  the  forum  of  Ancient  Rome,  so  called  from  the  beaks 
of  captured  ships  which  adorned  it)  a  platform  or  pulpit  for 
the  delivery  of  speeches  or  discourses. 

(1879  ouer  the  pulpit  for  Oratuma,  in  the  place  called  Roitra:  Nokth.  Tr. 
Plutank,  p.  889  (i6ia)b  1608  the  coounoa.people  taking  a  spleene  ana  dia- 

^eaaure  against  him,  made  such  clamours  at  him  upon  the  Rostra :  Holland, 
Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  436.  1711  With  equal  rays  immortal  Tully  shone,  I  The 

Roman  Roatia  deck  d  the  Consul's  throne:  Popb,  Ttmfit  <f_  Fam€,  339,  Wks., 
Vol.  II.  p.  60  (1757X1  1776  General  Burgoyne  is...making  an  oration  from 

the  rostrum  to  the  citiiens  of  Westminster :  HoR.  Walpole,  Littm^  VoL  VL 
l>.  397  ('857X  1786  The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip,  |  And 

' ' )  down  i      '       "  .   •■   -^ 


then  skip  c 


1  again :  Cowpsr,  Tatk,  ii.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  48  (1808). 


*rota,  ib. :  Lat. J  'a  wheel':  a  regular  order  of  recurrence; 
a  list  or  roll  exhibiting  such  an  order. 

167S  These  are  taken  out  of  the  gieat  Council,  and  go  round  in  a  nta: 
J.  Ray,  ytum.  Ltw  Cauntr.,  p.  4*5. 

rota,  rotang:  Malay.    Seeratan. 
'*r6ti,  sd. :  Fr. :  roast,  roast  meat 

1777  All  but  the  poor  are  epicures,  |  And  reason  from  effects  to  causes,  |  On 
roll's,  entremets,  and  sauces :  Whitehead,  Goafs  Btnrd.  1838  what  cook 

can  possibly  respect  men  wh6  take  no  soupj  and  begin  with  a  rSti'.   Lord 
LvTTON,  PtUam,  ch.  xii.  p.  27  (1839).  1841  our  &h  1     '  " "   ' 

or  meat :  Thackskav,  Mut.  £a^t,  Av.,  p.  391  (i88j). 


1841  our&h  andourrtf/i  of  game 


LvTTON,  PtUam,  ch.  xii.  p.  27  (1839). 

—  meat :  Thackskav,  Mut.  £a^t,  < 

rotine:  Fr.    See  routine. 

*r6ti88eiir,  sd. :  Fr. :  a  keeper  of  a  cook-shop. 

MU  an  English  rttiatur,  and  an  Italian  etrnfittur:  Laov  BLESsiKaroti, 
Idltr  in  Franet,  Vol.  It.  p.  la 

rotolo,//.  rotolL  It ;  rot(t)oIa,  £ng.  fr.  It.;  rethel,  Eng., 
direct  fr.  Arab.  «//,  roll:  a  weight  of  a  pound  (very  variable 
according  to  locality). 

1618  an  hundred  Rethels  do  make  a  Caotar:  W.  Bsdwbll,  AnA.  Tmd^. 
1636  the  weight  here  vsed  is  called  an  Inen,  which  is  two  Rotialas,  a  Rottala  is 
a  pound  of  their  weight :  Porchas,  Pilfrimt,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  347.  —  The 
Bahar  is  three  hundred  and  sixtie  Rottollies  of /1/o^ :  ii.,  VoL  11.  Bk.  vii.p.  1188. 

—  some  Tinne,  three  Scarlets,  eight  &  twentie  Roiellos  of  this  pUce,  of  Tinne 
and  Amber;  i:}.,  Bk.  ix.  p.  1644.  1886  The  m^/ is  about  15(01.,  and  the 
oock'ckak,  nearly  aflbs.,  avoirdupois.  The  AfsmtoVis  zoorutis;  £.  W.  Lank, 
Mod.  Eryti.,  Vol.  11.  p.  8.  1871  has  always  consumed  daily...two  rottolis 
(pounds)  of  melted  butter:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakes,  Nilt  Tributaritt,  ch.  iii.  p.  30' 
O884X 

rotonde,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  rotunda  (q.  v.);  the  back  part  of  the 
interior  of  a  diligence  {3.  v^, 

1862  the  two  boys  who  were  in  the  rotonde  would  have  recognised  the  gentle- 
man; Thackbrav,  PkUif,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xviii.  p.  331  (1887). 

r  o  1 1  i  e :  Anglo- 1  nd.    See  ruttee. 

rotnla,^^.:  Lat, 'little  wheel':  Anat.;  the  patella  or  knee- 
cap.   In  the  quot.,  used  apparently  by  mistake  for  'elbow'. 

1703  The  hall...lodged  on  the  rotula  of  my  left  arm:  H.  Brooke,  Feol^ 
QmoI.,  Vol.  I.  p.  138. 

rotulorum  custos:  Late  Lat    See  costos. 

'"rotunda,  .r^. :'  It  rotonda:  a  circular  building  or  hall, 
generally  covered  by  a  dome.    For  specific'use  see  quot  1670. 

1611  In  whkh  respect  it  is  called  the  Italian  RalmJa:  T.  (joryat, 
Cruditia,  VoL  ii.  p.  9a(i776X  1636  the  Timflum  miHium  Dnmm/tiia  now, 
omnium  samtorum,  budded  in  a  rotundoy  and  open  at  the  top;  Purchas, 
PilfHmt,  Vol.  II.  Bk.  x.  p.  183J.  1648  Virgil's  sepulchre  erected  on  a  steep 
rock,  in  form  of  a  small  rotunda,  or  cupolated  column :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1. 
p.  154  (1850).  1670  From  hence  I  went  to  the  Rotonda,  otherwise  called 

anciently  the  PanihtoH,  because  it  was  dedicated  to  all  Gods :  R.  Lassels,  Voy. 
ttal.,  Pt.  II.  p.  143  (l6a8X  1709  a  kind  of  silken  rotunda,  in  its  form  not 

unlike  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's:  Addison,  TatUr,  Ian.  s,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  65 

V854X  1718  The  Kitchen  is  built  in  form  of  the  Rotunda,  being  one  vast 

ault  to  the  top  of  the  roof:  Pope,  Lttltn,  p.  217  (1737).  1771  porticos, 

colonnades,  and  rotundas;  Smollett,  Humfk.  CI.,  p.  36/1  (1882),  1806 

the  Radcliife  Library  is  a  rotuMda  of  lao  foet  diameter:  J.  Dallawav,  Obt. 
Eitf.  Archil.,  p.  154.  1880  The  hall  on  entering,  consists  of  a  large  rotunda; 
E.  Blaquikrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pauanti,  p.  223  (2nd  Ed.X 

roturier,  y^«».  -ifere,  sb.  and  adj.:  Fr.:  a  commoner,  a 
plebeian,  a  vulgar  person ;  vulgar,  ignoble,  of  mean  origin. 

1700  You,  Sir,have owned  that  your&mily  is fvAnrwr: C.Smith, />«M<»uf, 
VoL  I.  p.  146(17^2).  1808  She  would  speak  with  majestic  disdain  of  some 

corooeted  rvturttr:  Lord  Lytton,  in  Li/e,  VoL  1.  p.  59.  1816  RolMrieru 
he  was,  Sir  Robert  was  gratified  by  the  homage  which  he  rendered :  Scott^  Guy 
.Manntring,  ch.  xlii.  p.  36a  (1852X  1816  An  insuperable  barrier  was  laised 

between  the  nobility  and  the  rotouritrt:  Edin,  Rrv.,  VoL  26,  p.  21&  1883 

She'll  uke  in  some  rich  rolurier,  I  hope:  Lord  Lytton,  Godolfk.,  ch.  xvii. 
p.  28/1  (New  Ed.X  1836  his  mannen,  though  courteous.. .are  rv<vpwr  and 


ROULEAU 

vulgar :  H.  Grbtillb,  Diary,  p.  56.  1866  refused  to  eater  on  her  inviution 
roll  as  roturibes  or  rococo :  Ouioa,  StratAm*n,  VoL  n.  ch.  xiv.  p.  161.  1877 
He  is  a  potileot  rvturttr:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Miut  it  TUnt,  ch.  Ixl  p.  44a 
(«879)i 

*ronble  (jK  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  rubP,  or  Fr.  rouble:  the 
Russian  monetary  unit,  a  silver  coin  worth  about  3^.  id. 
English,  or  the  depreciated  paper-money  of  the  same  name. 
See  copeck.  In  former  times  the  silver  rouble  was  of  much 
higher  value  and  denoted  a  weight  of  more  than  2  oz.  English 
(see  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  VoL  i.  p.  256). 

1098  267.  roUes  and  a  halfe  not  payd:  R.  Haklovt,  Voyagtt,  Vol.  i.  p.  464. 

rouche:  Fr.    Seemche. 

roQCou,  rocov,  sb. :  Fr. :  aclilote,  annatto  {qq.  v.). 

1697  He  is  wonderfuly  out  in  y*  account  he  gives  of  cochinel  and  achiot  or 
roucon  Itic],  w<>>  he  sath  is  inade  of  y*  leaves  of  y*  flower ;  wheras  it  is  made  of 
^  seed;  HattoK  Corrtt*.,  VoL  iL  p.  225  (1878X  1741   Indigo,  Rocou. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  &c  :  J.  Ozbll.  "Tr.  Tourtu/ort't  Voy.  Ltvant,  Vol  I.  p.  t6. 
1769  The  Roucou  is  mostly  cultivated  by  the  Indians :  E.  Bamcropt,  Ett. 
tfat.  Hist.  Guiana,  p.  45.  1780  [Indians  in  Dutch  Guiana]  manufacture... 
baskets,  a  red  or  yellow  dye  called  Reucau,  and  some  other  trifles :  J.  Morse, 
Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  1.  p.  752  (1796). 

*xwi&,sb.:  Fr., 'broken  on  the  wheel',  'worn  out':  a  de- 
bauchee ;  a  profligate  man.  The  term  was  first  used  in  this 
sense  by  the  Regent  of  France  (1715 — 1732),  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  to  designate  his  dissipated  boon-companions. 

1838  the  second  was  a  man  of  businesa,  and  was  educated  for  the  Commons ; 
the  third  was  a  Rou<,  and  was  shipped  to  the  Colonies :  Lord  Beaconspielo, 
Viv.  Crty,  Bk.  II.  ch.  L  p.  22  (1881)1  1882   a  noted  nmi  and  gamester : 

LoKD  Lytton,  Goddfh.,  ch.  vi.  p.  15/2  (New  Ed.X  1887  there  is  a  certain 

mU  atmosphere  about  tnem :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Euroft,\oL  11.  p.  79.  1843 

Though  he  lived  a  rou/,  yet  he  died  a  philosopher;  Barhah,  Ingtldt.  Ltg., 
p.  245  ('870X  1844  but  we  blat/t  young  rouii  about  L«adon  get  tired  of 

these  simple  dishes :  Thackeray,  ^uc.  Ettayt,  p.  254  (t88<).  1864  the 

fashionable  rou^  and  actresses  in  Paris :  G.  A.  Sala,  Qnitt  Alont,  VoL  i.  ch.  xi. 
p.  186.  1888    Byron. ..wanted  to  be  the  most  notorious  rake  and  m>/ into 

the  bargain:  M.  E.  Braddoh,  Golden  Ca(f,  VoL  111.  ch.  vL  p.  195. 

ronerie,  sb. :  Fr. :  something  characteristic  of  a  rou^ ;  the 
conduct  of  a  rou^. 

1808  an  afl'ecution of  mtrit :  Lord  Lytton,  in  I,(/!t,Val.  1.  p.  329.  1641 
that  man's  extravagance,  and  absurd  aristocradc  airs,  and  subsequent  merits, 
and  cutting  of  old  aoquaiotance :  Thackbkay,  Mile.  Essays,  A*c.,  p.  412  (i8SsX 

ronge,  sb. :  Fr. :  any  red  preparation  for  coloring  the  human 
skin ;  red  polishing  powder  for  hard  surfaces. 

1763  some  of  her  compassionate  friends  there  should  persuade  her  to  lay  on  a 
great  deal  of  rmgt,  in  English  called  paint :  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  IvtrU, 
No.  18,  Misc.  MHts.,  VoL  i.  p.  126  (1777).  1768  it  was  a  face  of  about  six- 

and'twenty,— of  a  clear  transparent  brown,  simply  set  ofi*  with  rouge  or  powder : 
Stbrnb,  StMliment.  ^»Krw.,  Wks.,  p.  40^  (1839).  1771  she  used  rouge,  and 
had  her  hair  dressed  in  the  Parisian  fiuhion :  Smollbtt,  Hu$Hfk.  CL,  p.  70/a 
(s88a).  1702  The  glow  of  modesty  is  the  only  rouse  that  will  be  allowed  to 

any  fair  (iice:  H.  BRooiB,  Foolo/Quai.,  Vol.  11.  p.  188.  1811  Illicit  con- 

nections she  seemed  to  consider  as  the  rvugt  of  modem  character;  L.  M. 
Hawkins,  Countess,  VoL  1.  p.  324  (2nd  Ed.X  1816  they  found  her  putting 

on  rouge'.  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  36,  p.  20.  1822 — 3  She  would  have  been  hand- 
some, but  for  rouge  and  minauderie:  Scott,  Ptv.  PtaM,  ch.  xxx.  p.  354  (1886X 
1849  her  cheek  touched  with  rouge,  and  her  fingers  tipped  with  heana :  Lord 
Beaconspield,  Tancred,  Bk.  v.  ch.  v.  p.  384  (i83iX 

'*roTige-et-noir,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  gambling  game  at  cards  in 
which  a  banker  plays  against  any  number  of  players  who  bet 
on  the  'red'  row  or  the  'black'  row  of  dealt  cards  counting 
nearest  to  thirty-one.    See  trente-et-anarante. 

1814  Rouge  et  Noir.  or  Red  and  BlaeM,  is  a  modem  game,  so  styled,  not 
from  the  cards,  but  from  the  colours  marked  on  the  tapis  or  green  cloth  with  which 
the  table  is  covered ;  HoyUt  Games,  p.  X44  (New  Ed.).  1828  one  of  the 

spectators  at  the  rouge  el  noir  table :  Lord  Lytton,  Pelham,  ch.  xix.  p.  40 
(1859).  1883  but,  even  at  rouge  et  noir,  I  carry  about  with  me  the  rules  of 

whist:  Lord  Lytton,  Gtdtlpk.,  ch.  vL  p.  15/1  U'ew  Ed).  1843   addkx 

himself.. .to  play,  |  To  Rouge  et  Noir^izs^rA,  Short  Whist,  EcarU :  Barham, 
Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  238  (186A  lOOO  If  we'd  gone  to  Rotige  et  Noir,  I  must 

have  won :  Thackeray,  PentUnnis,  VoL  11.  ch.  v.  p.  47  (1S79). 

*roulade,  sb. :  Fr. :  Mus. :  a  roll,  a  kind  of  flourish. 

1864  Such  trills,  roulades,  and  flourishes  go  on  from  the  birds  and  the  lodger ! 
Thackeray,  Netecomts,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xi.  p.  135(1879)1 

ronleav,//.  ronleanx,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  roll,  a  packet  of  rolled 
papers ;  a  packet  of  similar  coins  placed  exactly  one  over  the 
other. 

1694  A  Xoultau,  is  a  paper  of  Guineas,  to  the  number  of  39 :  N.  H. ,  Ladies 
Diet.,  p.  ta/a.  1704   Is  any  Countess  in  Distress,  J  She  flies  not  to  the 

Beau :  I  "Tis  only  Ccoy  can  redress  I  Her  Grief  with  a  RouUast:  Sir  Geo. 


Ethkrege,  U'is.,  p.  287.       1741  There  is  a  small  Astragal  below  the  Roulea: 
I.  OzKLL.  Tr.  Tounuforts  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  11.  p.  107.  1766  (blaion  for 

hazard'table]  two  rouleaus  in  saltire  between  two  dice  proper :  Hor.  Walpole, 
Letters,  VoL  111.  p.  10  (1837).  1779   To  —  |  I  presented  a  handsome 

rouleau  |  When  his  All  I  had  luckily  won;  C  Anstev,  Liberality,  Wks., 

J  I.  273  (1808).  1796    I  have  so  often  intended  to  thank  you  over  and  over 

or  the  charming  rouleau  of  cheap  repository  poetry  which  you  bestowed  upon 
me:  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  More,  VoL  \.  p.  467  (j$35).  1823  How 

beauteous  are  rouleaus !  Byron,  Den  yuan,  xiu  xii.  1837  skirt  trimmed 
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ROULETTE 

with  two  flounces  each,  ooe  quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  with  one  satin  rouleaux  on 
the  lower  edge:  Snrmir,  Vol.  i.  p.  13.  U43  She  has  lent  a  rouleau  to 

Dick  Sheridan:  Thacksrav,  MitalUuiUt,  Vol.  iv.  p.  6S  (1857).  18M  a 

rouleau  of  gold:  A.  Rbach,  CL  Lorimtr,  p.  41. 

*ronlette,  **. :  Fr,,  'littk  wheel';  a  game  of  chance  played 
with  a  rotatory  machine  and  a  ball  which  after  a  few  revo- 
hitioDS  lodges  in  one  out  of  thirty-eight  numbered  compart- 
ments. Players  back  any  number  or  numbers  from  one  to 
thirty-six  against  the  bank. 

1836  The  roulette  table  opens  immediately:  Lokd  B>ACON;rm.D,  Viv. 
Grtjt  Bk.  V.  ch.  vi.  p.  aoi  (zdSi).  18M  Oive...took  out  five  napoleons  from 
his  pune,  and  besought  Florae  to  invest  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner  at 
roulette:  Thackskat,  Nirucomts,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  jio  (18^).  IBM  An- 
toine  was  always  ready  with  a  ^<»table  roulette  box  «ith  an  ivory  ball :  G.  A. 
SAtA.  Qtitt  AUntt,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vtii.  p.  133.  187T  It  was  the  rtmUttt  table 

she  chose.  That  seems  a  law  of  her  sex. ..she  goes,  by  her  nature,  to  nmUtU, 
which  is  a  greater  swindle  than  the  other:  C.  Reads,  IVemtm  Hattr,  ch.  ix. 
p.  98  (1883)- 

ronllion,  sb.:  ?  Fr.  rollon  (Cotgr.),='a  roller'.  See  quo- 
tation. 

16W  for  ouick  Travelling  there  are  great  number  (X  Pett-Ckmut  for  a  single 
Person;  and  RtmlUotu  for  two  Persons;  M.  Listkr,  Joum.  to  Parity  p.  13. 

roupee,  rowpee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  rujiee. 

rouse:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.    See  caronse. 

Bonssilloii,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  strong,  dark-red  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  south  of  France. 

1847  The  rich  juice  of  Rousillon,  Gascoygne,  Bordeaux :  Barham,  IwoUU. 
Leff,,  p.  440  (1865).  1860  drank  down  nery  draughts  of  fierce  Roussillon,  or 

above-proof  cognac,  or  poisonous  absinthe :  Ovida,  Stratktnon,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxii. 

p.  98t. 

*roiite,  sb. :  Fr. :  {a)  a  line  of  journey,  a  line  of  march,  a 
course  traversed  or  to  be  traversed ;  {b)  Mil.  marching  orders. 
Early  Anglicised  as  rout{e),  rut(e). 

a.  17M  pilots  well  versed  in  the  route,  and  that  know  all  the  rocks :  Swirr, 
Talt  ^a  Tt4i,  Wks.,  p.  98/s  (1869).  1748  having  got  out  at  the  window 

upon  the  roof,  frtun  whence  he  continued  his  route  along  tne  tops  of  the  adjoining 
houses :  Smollxtt,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  x.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  48  (1817).  1764  Our 
southern  rambles,  in  which  without  any  previous  route  we  used  to  wander  from 
place  to  place :  £.  Bust,  Z<«.  A^.  5'»</.,  Vol.  t.p.agi  (i3i8).  1768  ifmyroute 
should  ever  lay  through  Brussels;  Steknb,  Senttttunt,  yourM,f  Wks.,  p.  420 
(1839).  1811  The  Europeans  think  this  the  safest  route,  as  there  is  not 

thiough  the  whole  oile  rock  on  which  a  ship  can  be  wrecked ;  Nitbuhr's  Trm. 
Arah.,  ch.  xii.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  18.  *18T8  Cattle...ai«  also  bott^t  and 
ekported  to  England  by  the  same  route:  Timtx.  Apr.  t8.    [St.] 

h.    18M  the  long-expected  route  arrived:  Suialtem,  ch.  3,  p.  44  (i8a8). 

*ioatiiie,tb.:  Fr.{ro/ttne,rotiHe,Cotgr.):  a  regular  round, 
an  usual  course  of  incident  or  action,  uniformity  of  practice, 
regular  occurrence.    Also,  attrib. 

1676  a  fashion  of  Wit,  a  Rotine  of  speaking,  which  they  get  by  imitation : 
Shadwcll,  yirtuou,  i.  p.  s.  1761  the  outlines,  and  first  nutiMt  at  business: 
LoRi>  CHSSTSRriBLO,  Lttttrs,  Vol.  II.  No.  4;,  p  196  (1774).  1828  adapting 
themselves  to  the  school  routine;  HarrovtoH,  p.  46.  1646  drag  their  slow 

weight  through  miry  ruts,  deep  as  Spanish  rmtiinii  Ford,  Hanabk.  S/ain, 
Pu  I.  p.  149.  1868  as  reasonable  as  most  routine:  C.  Reads,  Nitrd  Catk, 

Vol.  II.  p.  134.  *1877  the  routine  of  promotion :  .ficlio,  June  f.  [St.]  1877 
I  had  only  to  pay  my  fees,  and  enter  upon  my  routine  of  studies :  C.  Rbadb, 
IVofmtn.  Hater,  en.  xiv.  p.  140(1883). 

rouz,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  thickening  for  soups  and  gravies,  made 
of  flour  and  butter. 

roTlstico,  sb. :  It :  privet. 

1616  flowers  of  Rouittico:  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  it  ait  Au,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  148(1631-40). 

rowse:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.    See  carouse. 

Rozinante.    See  Bosinante. 

rozye :  Anglo-Ind.    See  rezal 

mat  caelnin,  pAr. :  Lat. :  though  the  heavens  (universe) 
go  to  ruin.    See  flat  Jnstitia,  r.  c. 

1642  Rvat eothattjfiat  voiuMtas  tua  ['thy  will  be  done*],  salvetb  all;  so  that 
whatsoever  happens,  it  is  but  what  our  daily  prayers  desire ;  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Relif.  Med.,  Pt.  11.  ch.  xi.  p.  141  (1831).  1880  They  who  are  of  the  mat 

eeelwn  sort,  who  will  carry  everything  their  own  way  or  not  at  all:  GrevilU 
Memoirs,  VoL  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  367  (1875).  1862  but,  ruat  cotlum,  we  must  tell 

no  lies:  Thacksrav,  Pkilif,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xv.  p.  106  (1887X 

rubarbe:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  rhubarb. 

rubble,  ruble:  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  or  fr.  Fr.    See  rouble. 

rubia :  Sp.    See  ruTla. 

'Bnbicon :  Lat  (more  often  Rubico) :  name  of  a  small 
river  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  (the  boundary  between  Italy 
and  Cisalpine  Gaul),  the  crossing  of  which  by  Julius  Caesar 
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was  the  first  act  of  the  Civil  War,  B.C.  49 — 46.  Hence,  to 
cross  the  Rubicon^^xo  venture  upon  some  momentous  step'.. 

1636  But  now  he  u  past  the  Rubicon :  In  Court  fy»  Timet  o/Cfuu.  /.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  180  (1848).  I67O  This  noise  may  chillyour  Blood,  but  mine  it  warms  :j  We 
nave  already  past  the  Rubicon :  Drvdbn,  Ctma,  o/GramuUty  i.  iii.  Wks.,  vol.  i. 
^  400  (1701).  1691   Y*  ave  a  dangerous  Rubicon  to  pass  over  i  Cartl,  S^ 

SatotHOH,  i.  p.  y  1T73  The  very  soliloque  of  Lord  Suffolk,  before  he  passed 

the  Rubicon:  JUNIUS,  LetUrt^  Vol.  ii.  No.  liv.  p.  341  moU.  1788  ^ung 

Ellis  will  not  dare  to  cross  the  Rubicon,  when  he  has  but  one  man  more  in  his 
army  than  Is  on  the  opposite  shore:  Hon.  Walpols,  Letttrj,  Vol.  viii.  p..x69 

(1858). 

rabor,  sb. :  Lat :  a  blush,  a  redness  of  the  skin,  due  to 
suffusion  of  blood. 

bef.  1788  Mr.  Justice  Jones...beine  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  apt  to  warm, 
and,  when  much  oRended  often  shewed  nis  heau  b>  a  rubor  of  his  countenance : 
R.  North,  Examm,  p.  563  (1740).    [Davies] 

rue :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  and  Pers.    See  roc. 

*rache,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  full  quilling  or  frilling  of  ribbon  or  of 
any  soft,  light  fabric. 

1837  a  bonnet. ..with  a  blue  and  white  ruche  of  game  at  the  edge:  SoHoenir, 
Vol.  I.  p.  137/3.  ^B63  a  ntcke  full  of  rosebuds  :  Thacksrav,  PhUip,  VoL  II. 
ch.  ix.  p.  197  (1887).        *1874  a  ntdu  of  lace :  Echo,  Dec  30.    [St.] 

Btidesheimer,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  fine  kind  of  hock  produced 
near  the  town  of  Riidesheim  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

melle,  sb. :  Fr.,  //'/.  'bedside' :  a  bedchamber  in  which  the 
great  ladies  of  France  in  17,  18  cc.  held  levees.  In  the  sense 
of  'space  between  a  bed  and  the  wall',  the  word  was  early 
Anglicised  as  ruel. 

1697  The  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  u  condemned  in  the  ruelle : 
Drvdbn,  Tr.  VirgirsAen.,  Pref.  fT.)  1704  tSeeOUOUl).  1717  adorned 
with  white  marble  pillars  like  a  nulle\  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  p.  234 
(1817).  1701  that  necessary  book  [the  world]  can  only  be  read  in  company, 

in  publick  places,  at  meals,  and  in  ruettet:  Lord  CHBSTERriBLD,  Letters, 
Voir  II.  No.  s8,  p.  113  (1774).  1770  virtue  was  the  bOH-ton  in  all  the  mtUes 

in  Rome:  HoR.  Walpols,  Lttttrs,  Vol.  vi.  p.  261  (1857). 

mlBano,  roffiano,  sb. :  It  (Florio):  a  pimp;  a  bully. 

1611  She  will  cause  thy  throat  to  be  cut  by  her  Ruffiaiw:  T.  Corvat, 
Crudities,  Vol.  n.  p.  45  (>77A). 

ruibarbe:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Port.    See  rhubarb. 

roiter,  .r^.:  Du. :  a  trooper,  a  mercenary  horse-soldier. 
Sometimes  used  instead  of  Eng.  rutter  (fr.  Old  Fr.  routier). 

1679  Albeit  sometimes  also  the  Rufttrt  vse  to  Wh<ele  about  with  their  whole 
Trou/e:  DiGCSS,  Stmtiot.,  p.  iii.  1091  To  euerie  is.  Ruiters  commonly 

there  is  allowed  a  wagon  with  4  horses:  Garrard,  Art  lyarre,  p.  349.  1606 
Ruylters  with  their  PistoHu,  and  Argoletirts  with  their  Pettrenelt:  T.  DiGGES, 
Foure  Parad.,  II.  p.  63. 

rukhkh:  Arab.    See  roc. 

mmal,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  rUmdl:  a  hand- 
kerchief, a  small  square  of  silk  or  of  other  fine  material 

rumb:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seerhomhna. 

•  rftmin&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  rUmindri, 
s''to  ruminate':  one  who  ruminates,  one  who  ponders. 

roinine,  vb.:  Eng.  fir.  Yr.rumimr:  to  ruminate,  to  ponder. 

1608  As  studious  scholar  he  self-rumineth :  J.  SvLVBSTSR,  Tr.  Du  Bartas, 
6th  day,  ist  week,  44.    [Davies] 

Rummadan:  Arab.    See  Bamadan. 

mnuner  (-^— ),  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Gtx.Rdmer:  a  drinking-glass, 
a  drinking-cup. 

1678  Then,  in  full  Rummers,  and  with  joyful  Hearts,  I  We'll  drink  Confusion 
to  all  English  Starts :  Drvdsk,  Amioyna,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  587  (1701).  1831 
he  quaffed  a  rummer  gUss  of  onndy  with  as  much  impunity  as  if  it  had  been 
spring  water :  Scott,  Pirate,  ch.  iv     (L.] 

rummery,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  romier,=''a.  pilgrim',  'a 
Rome-er' :  a  pilgrimage. 

1666  King  iSia/vr... disguised  himself  with  thirty  Noblemen  in  his  company 
in  the  habit  of  Kalenders  or  Friais,  as  if  they  were  upon  a  Rummery  or  Pil- 
grimage: SirTh.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  63. 

nunney,  ronmey  {±  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.,  ultimately  fr.  It.  ro- 
mania  (Florio) :  a  kind  of  sweet  wine  named  from  (Napoli 
di)  Romania  in  the  Morea. 

bef.  1686  malmesay  &  roroney  burnt  with  sugar:  Tyndalb,  H^is.,  fol.  339. 
[R.]  lOU  wyne  course,  wvne  greke,  romanysk,  romny:  Boordb,  Dyttary, 
ch.  X.  p.  355  (1870).  1086  Sacke,  Rumney  and  Bastard ;  T.  Coghan,  Haven 
of  Health,  p.  310.  1631    Malmsie,  Allegant,  Rumny,  Brown-bastard, 

Hetheglen,  and  the  Uke:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  i.  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3, 
Subs.  I,  VoL  I.  p.  100  (1837). 
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rnmor,  nunonr  {il  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  it.  Old  Fr.  rumour,  rumor, 
assimilated  to  Lat  rilmor:  a  confused  noise,  a  report. 

1.  a  confused  noise. 

abc  1440  And  whan  these  com  on  ther  was  so  grete  (oile  and  romour  of 
no]^  that  wonder  it  was  to  heere,  and  therwith  a-roos  so  grete  a  duue  that  the 
deir  sky  wax  all  derk;  J/rr/iis,  ill.  303(1860).    [C]  1595  bear  me  hence  I 

From  forth  the  noise  and  nunour  ofthe  field:  Shaks.,  K.  jfokn,  v.  4,  45. 

2.  a  report,  a  statement  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

abt.  1874  ydel  nunoun:  Chaucer,  Tr.  Botlkim,  Bk.  11.  p.  s9(iB68X  abt. 
1400  for  alle  the  comoun  lymour  and  spcche  is  of  alle  the  peple  there,  bothe  fer 
and  nere,  that  thci  ben  the  Gameres  of  Joseph :  Tr.  MauiuUviUi  Voyage^ 
ch.  V.  p.  5a  (iS^X  1540  we  can  not  here  your  false  rumours,  which  ye  haue 

sprad  of  Sextiliusi  Elvot.  im,  GavernaHna^  fol.  84  v^,  bef.  164B  the  first 

rumor  and  brute  of  this  matier:  Abf.  Waxhah,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser., 
Vol.  I.  No.  cxxviiL  p^  374  (1846).  1573 — 80  as  the  rumor  goilh:  Gab. 

H  ARVKV,  Lttt.  Bk.,  p.  48  (1684).  1679  spread  a  rumor  abroad  among  the 

SvRACUSANs:  North,  Tr.  Plvtank,  p.  989(1613). 

3.  a  voice. 

1611  I  have  heard  a  rumour  from  the  Lord,  and  an  ambassador  is  sent  unto 
the  heathen,  saying.  Gather  ye  together,  and  come  against  her,  and  rise  up 
to  the  battle:  Bible,  Jeremiah,  xlix  14. 

4.  the  common  talk,  fame,  bruit,  reputation. 

1679  Thus  brought  he  common  rumor  to  taber  on  his  bead:  North,  Tr. 
/'/ir/afrA,  p.  89  (1613).  1591  Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  Icnight: 

Shaks., ///or.  K/.,  u.  3,  7.  1697  Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and 

echo,  I  The  numbers  of  the  fear'd:  —  //  Hen.  IV.,  iii.  i,  97. 

Variants,  14  c.  rymour,  15  c.  romer,  romour,  16  c.  reumor. 
rundeau:  Eng.  fir.  Fr.    See  rondeau, 
rimtee,  .r^. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  disc  of  shell,  used  as  an 
ornament. 

1733  The  Boy  wears  a  Necklace  of  Runtees...Runtees  are  made  of  the 
Conch-SUlll  as  the  Peak  is,  only  the  Shape  is  flat  and  round  like  a  Cheese: 
Hist,  yir-ginia,  Blc  IIL  ch.  i.  p.  (45. 

*rapee,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  rS^/ya,*!' wrought  silver', 
'stamped  silver':  name  of  sundry  silver  coins  formerly  cur- 
rent in  British  India,  and  of  the  present  monetary  unit  of 
British  India,  a  silver  coin  of  the  weight  of  180  grains  (165 
being  pure  silver),  worth  2s.  English,  or  less,  according  to  the 
price  of  silver.  The  sicca  rupee  (see  8icca)  weighed  193 
grains,  of  which  176  were  pure  silver,  while  other  varieties 
were  generally  of  less  value  than  the  current  rupee. 

1635  a  Mussocke  of  water  being  sold  for  a  Rufia :  PuRCHAS,  Pilgriim, 
Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  4*7.  1634  a  Rowpee,  (is)  two  shillings  three  pence:  Sir 

Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  41.  1663  we  should  make  them  a  present  of  five  or 
six  Ratiat:  J.  Da  vies,  Tr.  MatuUUIa.  Bk.  i.  p.  31  (1669).  1665  they  now 

sell  us  a  Moan  of  6  pounds  for  two  Ru/iat  and  a  half:  PhiL  Trans.,  VoL  i. 
No.  6,  p.  104.  1799  The  expense  of  the  tombt...has  been  only  306  rupees : 

Wellington,  Disf.,  VoL  L  p.  w  (1844X  1803  rupees  have  been  issued  in 

great  numbers  iixim  the  pay  office  at  Chittledroog  under  the  denomination  of 
sicca  rupees:   ih.,  p.  303.  1811  The  great  Mogul  remits  annually  sixty 

thousand  roupees  to  the  Sherrilfe:  Niebukf^s  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  Ixv.  Pinkertoo, 
Vol.  X.  p.  88.  1826  there  is  nothing  in  this  world  equal  to  rupees.  Get  them 
and  you  will  get  everything;  H0CKI.EV,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch.  i.  p.  33  (1884). 
1873  those  la^  of  rupees  which  Providence  (kinder  to  the  Anglo-Indian  than  to 
others)  pours  upon  him  without  any  effort  made  on  his  part  to  secure  them :  Edw, 
Bradi>on,  Life  in  India,  ch.  L  p.  4. 

rapture  (-C  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rupture:  the  act  of  burst- 
ing or  breaicing,  the  state  of  being  burst  or  broken ;  hernia ; 
also,  metaph.  a  breach  of  peace  or  amity,  a  quarrel. 

1633  than  shall  ensue  to  hym  that  exerciseth,  no  peryll  of  obstruclioo  or 
rupture:  Elvot,  Cast.  Heltkt,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xxxii.  [R.J  1603  It  is  a  rupture 
that  you  may  easily  heal :  Shaks.,  Meas./or  Meas. ,  iii.  x,  844.  1637  (See 

rUITOKl].  1667  th'  egg  that  soon  I  Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  dis- 
closed I  Their  callow  young:  Milton,  P.  L.,  vn.  419.  1688  he  died  by 
the  rupture  of  a  vein  in  a  vehement  speech  he  made ;  EvBLVN,  Diary,  VoL  11. 
p.  i8t  (1873X 

mral  (i£— ),  adj.  (also  sb.  in  Eng.):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  rural: 
pertaining  to  the  country,  rustic. 

I.  adj.:  pertaining  to  the  country,  rustic,  clownish,  agri- 
cultural. 

1609  a  folysshe  man  ruialh  Barclay,  Ship  0/  Fccb,  VoL  il  p.  jfi  (1874)1 
1631  More  ouer  where  vertue  is  in  a  gentyll  man,  it  is  commenly  mixte  with 
more  su0enince,  more  aflabilitie,  and  myidenes,  than  for  the  more  purte  Jt  is  in  a 
persone  rural,  or  of  a  very  base  linage:  Elvot,  Govemanr,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iii.  VoL  u 
p.  37  (1880).  1647—8  they  be  nirall  and  nisticall:  Boordi,  tntrodnction, 

ch.  V.  p.  140  (1870).  1557  to  read  a  rurall  poets  ryme :  Totlst  s  Misc.,  p.  103 
(1870).  1690  Then  in  the  countrey  she  abroad  him  sought,  |  And  in  the 

ninll  cottages  inquir'd:  SrENS.,  F.  Q.,  ill.  vL  ij.  1611  if  ever  henceforth 

thou  I  These  runu  latches  to  his  entrance  open :  Shaks.,  Wint,  Tale,  iv.  4,  m. 
1667  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound :  Milton,  P.  L„  ix.  451.  1690  the 
employment. ..being  suitable  to  mjr  rural  genius:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  ill. 
p.  3x8  (1873).  abt.  1783  Contusion  hazarding  of  neck,  or  spine,  I  Which  rural 
gentlemen  call  sport  divine:  CowpXR,  Needless  Alarm,  Poems,  VoL  IL  p.  363 
(1808). 

3.  sb. :  a  dweller  in  the  country,  a  countryman,  a  peasant, 
a  rustic. 
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1494  y*  said  sir  Thomas  punyssbed  the  sayd  vyllages  and  nirallis  by  greuous 
fyues:  Fabyan.    (R.)  1646  the  ruralls  and  common  people,  bie  the  enter- 

course... they  have  with  the  nobilitie...are  made  verie  dvill :  Tr.  Peiydore  VergiVs 
Eng.  Hut.,  Vol.  L  p.  4  (1846)1 

♦ms  in  tirbe,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  country  in  city. 

1759  I  am  now  settled  in  my  new  territories  commanding  Bedford  gardens, 
and  all  the  fields  as  far  as  Highgate  and  Hampstead,  with  such  a  concourse 
ictures  as  would  astonish  you:   so  nu.in'Uf  *    *  ' 
lere :  Gray,  Letters,  No.  cvi  VoL  IL  p.  44  (il 


of  moving  pictures  as  would  astonish  you:  so  nu.in'Urbe.isA,  that  I  believe 
I  shall  stay  here :  Gray,  Letters,  No.  cvi  VoL  IL  p.  44  (iSto).  1804  To  this 
ms  in  «rM.. .resorted. ..a  knot  of  philosophic  friends:  Eain.  Rev.,  VoL  4,  p.  333. 

rusala:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ressaldar. 

*ni8e,  sb. :  Fr.  or  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ruse :  a  trick,  a  stratagem ; 
trickery,  artifice. 

1681  so  another  pretty  ruse  was  found  to  keep  off  the  snspition  of  Casal; 
Sarnie  Corresp.,  p.  33J  (Camd.  Soc,  tSsSX  1818  The  younger  traveller, 

however,  saw  only  in  tne  hitter  circumstance  some  ruse  beyond  tne  ordinary 
stratagem  of  a  common  robber :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Maeartky,  VoL  L  ch.  iiL 
p.  151  (X819X  1884  The  plan. ..was  one  which,  the  moment  the  ns*  was 

detectM,  was  sure  to  recoil  on  the  head  of  the. ..author:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  60, 
p.  197.  1841  spread  out  her  skirts  and  ensure  them  firom  injury  by  meaiu 

of  this  dastardly  ruse:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  Av.,  p.  4x4  (i88jX  18M 

the  rehearsals  of  his  favourite  mse :  Lord  Lytton,  Harold,  Bk.  xii.  ch.  viiL 
p.  331/1  (3rd  Ed.).  *1876   The  ruse,  however,  was  too  evident  to  answer : 

TYm^x,  Nov.  34,     [_Sl]  1887  An  ingenious  nur  of  the  Tory  wirepullers  at 

Waterloo  for  constituting  an  overSow  meeting :  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  Apr.  36, 
P.4/7- 

nail/em.  ms^,  adj. :  Fr. :  artful,  cunning,  sly. 

1849  They  are  too  old,  too  rus<s :  Lord  BsACONsriELD,  Tancred,  Bk.  iv. 
ch.  iii.  p.  363  (1881X 

*m8e  de  gnerre,/Ar. :  Fr. :  an  artifice  of  war,  a  strat^em. 

1813  I  thonght  your  praises  of  Rosamond's  disposiliaD...might  be  rme  it 
guerre  or  ruse  damour\  M.  Edgeworth,  Patronage,  Vol.  II.  GCi.  xxxiL  p.  383 
(1833).  1818  Stratagem,  too,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek,  etymologically 

meaning  an  artifice,  or  ruse  at  guerre,  a  device,  trick,  imposition :  Lady 
Morgan,  Fl.  Maeartky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  il  p.  98  (1819).  1837  a  clever,  though 

unsuccessful  ruse  de  guerre:   Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  45,  p.  ^69.  1874  Philip 

reasoned  that  no  ruse  de  guerre  would  be  of  use  in  this  emergency:  B.  W\ 
Howard,  Out  Summer,  ch.  xi.  p.  154  (1883).  1888  stubborn  party  duels, 

rvus  de  guerre,  and  all  the  hewing  and  narking  of  the  parliamentary  firay; 
Acesdemy,  Nov.  to,  p.  300/a. 

roak,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  rw<r<j,=*a  roll',  'a  twist'  {rosea  de 
»Kir,= 'sea-biscuit') :  light,  crisp  bread  or  cake. 

1699  a  basket  full  of  white  Ruske  to  carie  a  shoare  with  me:  R.  Haklityt, 
Voyages,  VoL  II.  L  p.  186.  1636  two  roasted  Hennes,  a  roasted  Pime,  a 

small  quantitie  Ruske :  Purchas,  Pilfrimt,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p,  403.  ^769 

putting  on  it  some  rusks  or  toasu  of  French  brnd :  W.  Vbrral,  Cooktrj,  p.  35. 

msma,  sb. :  ?  fr.  Turk. :  a  depilatory  composed  of  lime  and 
orpiment. 

1666  In  what  pan  of  Turky  the  Rusma  is  to  be  found:  PUL  Trans., 
VoL  L  No.  30,  p.  36a 

russalah:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ressaldar. 

russalahdar,  russildar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  ressaldar. 

rat,  ruth,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  ratA,  =  'a.  chariot':  a 
native  pony-carriage ;  a  car  for  the  carriage  of  idols  in  pro- 
cession. 

1834  the  driver  of  the  ruth  had  been  found :  Baboo,  VoL  IL  ch.  ix.  p.  176. 

rutl:  Arab.    See  rotolo. 

rnttee,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  rattf:  the  seed  of  a  legu- 
minous creeper,  Abrus  precatorius,  used  as  a  goldsmith's 
weight  in  India,  equivalent  to  175  grs.  Troy. 

1635  yet  could  he  find  neuer  any  one  for  bis  purpose,  but  one  of  fine  Rotties, 
which  was  not  very  foule  neither :  Pvrchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  L  Bk.  iiL  p.  333. 

rOTia,  Port. ;  rabia,  Sp. :  .r^. :  madder. 

1699  Ruuia  to  die  withall,  from  Ckalangi:  R.  HAKLinrr,  Voyages,  VoL  IL 
L  p  377. 

mvid,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  ruvido :  rough,  uneven,  harsh. 

1839  on  passing  my  hand  over  the  body... there  was  a  nivid  feel:  A.  B. 
Granville,  Spas  v  Germany,  p.  17a  (and  Ed.).    (N.  &  Q.J 

ruybarbe:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  Port    See  rhubarb. 
ruyt(t)er:  Du.    See  miter, 
ryal :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  real 
rycksdollar:  Eng.  fr.  Low  Ger.    See  rix-doUar. 
rygur:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  rigor, 
rymour:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  rumor. 
Rynisch  :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.    See  Shenish. 
ryno.    See  rhino. 
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RYOT 

tyott  s6.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  raiyat,  fr.  Arab,  rtftyat, 
—'herd  at  pasture',  'subjects':  a  subject;  a  peasant,  a  cuU 
tivator.    See  layah. 

1635  hia  poora  Riau  or  Clowna:  Pvrchas,  Pilgritm,  Vol  i.  Bk.  iu.  p.  333. 

_  FTC  Such  oppreoions  as  produced  coinpbiats...«giaiut  bim  ironi  great  numbers 

of  the  Reiou:  Trial  o/Jmtk  Frwkt,  18/t.  ITM  be  would  order  to  be 

■  elor 


ITTC  Such  oppreiaioiu  as  produced  coinplaiats...agaiiut  bim  fiom  great  numbers 

etUx'BMOti:  TruUo/ymtk  Fm>kt,iili.  1799  be  would  ore 

released  ryots  and  otben  belonguig  to  this  province;  Wblungton,  ^«/^.  Dttp.^ 

"1  Thei 


Vol.  I.  p.  344  (iSjS).  1838  The  ryots,  who  are  of  the  soodia  caste,  wear  very 
small  cloths  round  their  loins. ..They  are  the  lowest  of  the  caste,  which  comprises 
all  labourers,  artisans,  and  raanuJacturera :  Asiatic  Costumes^  p.  63.  1886 

the  ryots,  or  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  India;  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckinnt^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  417.  18W   Formerly,  they  say,  he  was  the  i?/«/,— that  is, 
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a  subject,  of  Sulimaniah:  Fraser,  KMrdistan,  ^v..  Vol.  1.  Let.  v.  p.  lao. 
1883  In  theory  at  least,  the  'ryot  remained  as  before,  a  cultivator':  XIX 
Cent,,  Sept.,  p.  426. 

ryotwar,  ryotwary,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  and  Hind. 
ra'iyatwdr :  the  contract  as  to  rent  made  every  year  by  the 
Government  agent  directly  with  each  ryot,  esp.  in  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

1884  I  ootisider  Ryotwar  aitd  Radical  very  nearly  synonymous  temu; 
Baioa^  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  ^t.  —  By  your  ryotwary  system,  you  would  elevate  the 
peasant  and  labourer;  ih. 


8.',  B.,  abbrev.  for  Lat.  solidum,  or  pL  solida,  used  to  denote 
a  shilling,  shillings.    See  L.  8.  D. 

8.',  B.,  abbrev.  for  Lat  semi-,='aL  half,  used  in  prescriptions. 

S.  Benito :  It    See  sanbenito. 

B'VLyooffitAtfpAr.:  Fr.:  if  you  please. 

1863  desctibins  moonlight  raptures  and  passionate  outpourings  of  two  young 
hearts,  and  so  forth — excuse  me,  I'lV  tmu  plait ;  Thackerat,  Philip,  VoL  t. 
ch.  xvii.  p.  314  (1887)1  186B  Sit  where  you  are,  Bertie.  I'm  your  guest 
to-night,  iilvautplatt:  OtiiDA,  Stralkmon,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xiii.  p.  309. 

saba(h)da(u)r :  Anglo-Ind.    See  subadar. 

sabander:  Anglo-Ind.    See  sbabimder. 

Sabaoth,  sb.  pi.:  Late  Lat  Sabaith,  fr.  Gk.  Sa/Soutf,  for 
Heb.  lsebiidtk,^*aim\cs',  'hosts',  pL  of  tsOba. 

1.  hosts,  armies. 

1888  the  LORDE  of  Sabbaotb:  Covbrdals,  Kern.,  ix.  39.  1611  the 

Loid  of  Sabaoth:  Siitt,  l.c. 

2.  (by  confusion  with  sabbath)  the  sabbath ;  a  day  of  rest ; 
a  rest    Also,  attrib.  and  in  combin. 

1883  restrain  menne  from  these  exercises  vppon  the  Sabbaoth :  Stubbbs, 
Anal.  At.,  foL  85  f.  1596  thence-forth  all  shall  rest  etenially  |  With  Him 

that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  bight :  |  O I  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that 
Sabaoths  sight :  Sfzms.,  F.  Q.,  vii.  viii.  s.  1608  Th'  etemall  Sataatkt 

end-less  Fatimall:  J.  Svlvestkr,  Tr.  Du  BarUu,  Handy-CiaiU,  p.  308  (1608). 
1611  Satath,  lie  Sabaoth  day,  Sunday:  Cotgr.  1638  Sabaoth-dayes 

iouneyes:  J.  Eari.e,  Micncotm.,  43,  p.  63  (i8<8). 

aabat,  sabbat  {s.  .=.),  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  sabat,  saibat, 
■■'sabbath':  a  Witches' Sabbath.    Archaistic. 

1768  my  yottthfii]lity...bean  me  out  even  at  a  sabat;  HoR.  Walpols, 
Ltttm,  Vol  iv.  p.  io«  (1857). 

'^sabbath  {J.  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  saibatum,  more 
often  pi.  sabbata,  fr.  Gk.  viffftarov,  more  often  pi.  vafifiara,  fr. 
Heb.  sAabbatA,=  'Test',  'day  of  rest'. 

I.  the  Jewish  weekly  day  of  rest  devoted  to  religion,  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week. 

abt.  1300  Qui  dos  pou  men  sli  plaint  to  male,  }  For  bi  wircking  on  vr  sabbat 
Iv./.  sabat,  sabate,  saboth}:  Cuner  MuHdi,  11097.  abt.  1400  Moysesseide, 
Etith  that  to  day,  for  it  is  the  sabotb  [v.l.  sabat]  of  the  Lord,  yt  shal  not  be 
founde  to  day  in  the  feelde:  Wycliffite  Biblt,  Exod.,  xvi.  35.  —  3if  he  helide  in 
sabothis  [v.L  the  sabatis];  «(.,  Mark,  iil  3.  1590  A^dne,  in  the  Sabbotbs 


1596  bv  otur  holy 
1611  To  morrow 


Sabbath  have  I  sworn:  Shaxs.,  Mtrch.  o/vtn.^  iv.  i^  _ 

is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  :  BtUt,  Elxod.,  xvL  33.  1671  on 
his  shoulders  bore  I  The  gates  of  Aua...  Up  to  the  hill  by  Hebron...  No  journey 
of  a  sabbath-day:  Milton,  Sams.  Agon.,  149. 

I  a.    the  sabbatical  year  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances. 

abt.  1400  the  seuentbe  fotsothe  |eer  of  the  loond  shal  be  the  sabotb  lv.L 
sabatl  of  the  restynge  of  the  Lord :  Wycliffite  Bitlt,  Lev,,  xxv.  4.  1685  the 

setienth  yeare  the  londe  shal  haue  his  Sabbath  of  rest  for  a  Sabbath  vnto  the 
LORDE;  Covbrdalb,  I.e.  1611  But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath 
of  rest  tuito  the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the  X.ORD :  Bibls,  Le. 

lb.  a  period  of  seven  years  (terminated  by  a  sabbatical 
year). 

1586  seuea  of  these  yeare  Sabbathes :  Covsrdalb,  Lsv.,  xxv.  8.  1611  And 
thou  shall  number  seven  sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years : 
Bitlt,  l.c. 

2.  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday,  the  weekly  day  of 
rest  kept  holy  by  most  Christian  Churches. 


next  Sabboath  day:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wis.,  p,  643  (1884). 
S.  D. 


3.  a  period  of  rest ;  freedom  from  labor,  struggle,  pain, 
sorrow,  &c. 

1635  The  branded  slave  that  tugs  the  weary  oar  |  Obtains  the  sabbath  of  a 
welcome  shore :  Quarles,  ErtMtms.  iii.  15.    [C]  bef.  1701  Nor  can  hi> 

blessed  soul  look  down  Grom  heav'n,  |  Or  breaJc  the  eternal  sabbath  of  his  rest,  | 
To  see  her  miseries  on  earth ;  Dkvdbn.    [J.]  bef.  1744  Peaceful  sleep  out 

the  sabbath  of  the  tomb,  |  And  wake  to  raptures  In  a  life  to  come :  PorB.    [J.] 

4.  a  midnight  meeting  of  witches,  wizards,  and  fiends, 
according  to  medieval  mythology.    See  sabat. 

Variants,  14  c  sab{b)at,saiate,  sabotk,  16  c.  sabbot,  sabcihie), 
16,  17  cc.  sabbotk. 

sabe,  sb. :  U.  S.  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  sabe,  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind. 
of  saber,  =  ^\a  know':  knowledge,  capacity.  The  colloquial 
forms  savvy,  savvey,  may  be  eiUier  fr.  Sp.  sabe,  or  fr.  Fr. 
savoir.    All  three  forms  sabe,  savvy,  savvey,  are  used  as  vbs. 

1883  Vou  have  n>t  all  the  salt  of  a  frontier  man's  wife :  Bret  Harts,  in 
LoHgmaiis  Mag.,  VoL  it.  p.  441. 

sabendor,  sabindar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Bliabnnder. 
aaUe,  sb, :  Sp.  or  Eng.  fr.  Sp. :  a  sabre. 

1635  recetued  a  cut  on  the  fore-finder  with  a  Sable:  Pi;rchas,  Pilgrims, 
Vol,  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  184.  1630   his  men.  some  with  Sabels  which  we  call 

Fauchins :  John  Taylor.  IVlis.,  sic.  a  Coc  6  V/i.  1884  she  came  and  fell 

upon  the  rest  with  the  Zable  in  her  band,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces:  Tr.  Tavtr. 
Mel's  Trav.,  VoL  11.  p.  39. 

*8abot,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  wooden  shoe. 

1655  A  fustian  language,  like  the  clattering  noise  of  sabots;  Bramhall, 
Agjt.  Hohbts,  p.  30.    (T.]  1765  two  fellows  were. ..dancing  about  in  sabots 

to  rub  the  floor:  HoR.  Walpolb,  LitUrs,  Vol.  iv.  p.  414  (1857).  1768  the 

women  and  girls  nu>  altogether  into  a  back  apartment  to  tie  up  their  hair,— and 


■I  (1839; 
woodei 


[en  soles  tum'd  up  at  the  toes :  Barham, 


ighi 
Ba 


the  young  men  to  the  door  to  wash  their  fiwes,  and  change  their  saiots :  Stbrnb, 
Seutimtnt.  ytitm.,  >Vks.,  p.  471  (i8}9X  1840  H^d  a  'dreadnought'  coat, 

and  heavy  saiott  |  With  thi( ' 
Ingolds.  Ltg.,  p.  SI*  (1879X 

'*Babretache,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  pouch  banging  by  straps  from 
the  sword-belt  beside  the  sabre. 

1843  the  ostrich  plume  work'd  on  the  corps'  sabre-taches:  Barham,  Ingolds. 
Ltg-,  p.  397  (1865). 

sabreuT,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  soldier  armed  with  a  sabre,  a  cavalry- 
man. 

1845  Diego  Leon,  a  brave  sabreur  and  his  tool,  was  taken  and  executed ; 
Ford,  Handtk.  Stain.  Pt.  11.  p.  784.  1859  he  was  a  kind  of  melo-dramatic 

saArtur*.  Once  a  Jf^etst,  July  9,  p.  34/a. 

sac,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sac :  Physiol. :  a  cavity  or  a  receptacle 
in  an  animal  body. 

sac  de  imit,/Ar.:  Fr.,  'bag  for  night':  a  carpet-bag,  a 
travelling-bag. 

1836    your  portmanteau,  and  sac  eU  unit,  that  have  safely  passed  the  ordeal 
hand,  ready  for  instant  departure :  ^^.  OTi  a  ^oav^/r /c  Orwrois^, 

,     ,  ,        baggage. ..at 

relative  allowances  for  sacs  dt  Muil,  portmanteaus,  and  trunks :  FoRDTJlamdM. 


of  the  rumpling 
IntnxL,  p.  I. 


Spain,  Pt.  I,  p.  17 
p.  646/3. 


1860  a  little  black  sac-di-nuit:  Onct  a  Wttk,  Dec.  8, 


saocage,  sackage  (±  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  saccage :  a  sack- 
ing, a  plundering. 

1601  all  your  wealth  is  come  to  you  by  that  saocage :  Hollamo,  Tr.  Plsn. 
Af. /f.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  4,  Vol.  IL  p.  470. 

saccaleva,  sackalever,  sb.:\x.  saccaleva :  a  small  Levantine 
sailing-vessel ;  a  lateen-rigged  three-masted  Greek  vessel  of 
about  100  tons  burden. 

1819  meaning  myself  to  go  by  land  as  far  as  Gallipoli,  where  the  sacoleva  was 
to  ballast:  T.  Hofb,  Anasi.,  Vol  l  ch.  xiL  p.  333  (iSso). 
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sacces  (pi.) :  Arab.    See  I 

aaceiilvaa,  pi.  sacella,  s6. :  Lat. :  a  shrine,  a  small  chapel. 

UM  In  Winchester  Cathedral  is  an  unrivalled  leries  of  sepulchral  tacetia : 
J.  Dallawav,  Ois.  EMf.  Arckit.,  ck  119.  1M8  a  small  laceUiunt  or  fane  to 
Bacchus :  Lord  Lvtton,  Harcld,  Bk.  t.  ch.  i.  p.  3  (3RI  Ed.X 

sacerdotal  (iJii£.r.),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sacerdotal: 
priestly. 

Ull  Smctrjftal,  Sacerdotall,  Priestlle,  belonging  vnto  Priesu:  Cotcr. 
1830  the  Synod  dotb  condemn  thoM  who  say  that  Priests  have  tacerdtUU 
Power  for  a  time :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Saav^s  Hut,  Comik.  Trrmt,  Bk.  viit.  p.  (90 
(1670.  1665   the  Priests  and  Levites  in  their  Sacerdotal  Habits :  Sir  Th. 

Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  247  (1677). 

sachem,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  chief  (among  some  Indian 
tribes) ;  a  sagamore  {q.  v.) ;  metaph.  a  great  man. 

16M  iaasvtMSaclumotMeuxiueyf.  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,f.rai.\tA^ 
1771  The  intention  of  these  Indians  vras  to  give  one  of  them  as  an  aaopted  son 
to  a  venerable  sachem,  who  had  lost  his  own  in  the  course  of  the  war :  Smollett, 
Humfh.  CI.,  p.  170/1  (1881).  1836  And,  when  at  length  the  College  rose,  [  The 
Sachem  cocked  his  eye  |  At  Kvvrf  tutor's  meagre  ribs  |  Whose  coat*  tails  whistled 
by:  O.  W.  Holmes,  Son*  for  CtnttnnitU  CtUbration  0/  Harvard  Collegr, 
1836.  1866  If  Sassycus  (rather  than  Alcibuuies)  find  a  parallel  in  Beauregvd, 
soWeakwash,  as  be  is  called  by  the  brave  ^Lieutenant  Lion  Gardiner,  need  not 
seek  far  among  our  own  Sachems  for  bis  antitype :  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers^ 
and  Ser.,  n.  p.  33  n^tt, 

sachet,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  bag ;  a  small  bag  for  holding 
perfume. 

1487  in  stede  of  a  celyer  h«  had  but  a  lytel  sachet :  Caxton,  Bank  0/  Ga»d 
MoMHtrs,  sig.  d  ii  f^. 

''sack,  seek,  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Sp.  seco :  name  of  the  strong 
light  dry  wines  brought  from  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Often  in  combin.  as  Canary-sack  (see  Canary),  Skerris-sack 
(see  sherry). 


164S  secke:  Bookde,  Dyttarj/,  ch.  x.  p.  155  (1870X  1BB6  Get  iny  lorde 
a  cup  of  secke  to  comfort  his  spirites :  Ponbt,  Polit.  Pawrr,  I A  S.  Palmer] 
1 1667   called  for  a  cupp  of  sack :  In  Ellis'  Orig,  Litt.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  111.  p.  338 


<i846).  1696  Give  roe  a  cup  of  sack,  boy :  Shaks.  ,  /  Htn.  IV. t  iL  4,  lap, 

1898  (such  a  report]  being  uken  up  perhaps  at  Uvemes  or  pone  townes  and 
market  places  by  some  mercbauntes  servant  or  &ctor...as  well  tipled  with  Spanish 
seek  as  with  English  heresie :  R.  Parsons,  Ward-  Word  to  Hatt.  WaUk-  Wtrd, 
Pl  viii.  p.  lis.  1600  sacke,  Canary-wine,  muscadelt  tent  in  iarres,  and 

good  store  of  oile  in  iarres:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagtt,  Vol.  111.  p.  571.  1636 

Wine,  vinegar,  Canary  Sacke,  Aqua  vita:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  803  (1884)1 
1638  a  Pottle  of  Sadte:  I.  Earlb,  Microcatm.,  14,  p.  3;  (1868).  1680  it 

most  b*  well  liquored  with  two  or  three  good  rowaes  of  Soerrie  or  Canarie  sacke : 
John  Taylor,  IVki.,  sig.  N  3  t'/a.  1684  That  Hyftcrttu  shall  henceforth 
Poeu  lacke,  |  Since  more  Enthusiasmes  are  in  my  sacke:  (■i39)W.  Habincton, 
Caslara,  Pt.  II.  p.  64  (1870).  1608  The  three  barrells  of  ^ke  are  vett  here : 
Sir  R.  Browne,  in  Evelyn's  Comtf,,  Vol.  iv.  p.  ago  (1850V.  1604  one  that 

scarce  knew  any,  but  Crop-sicknesse,  cryeth,  no  suui  Apotnecaiies  Shop  as  the 
"    •     ■       ■".  Wh  ~     .      •  -  -J'—    ....,_.      .. 


.  1663  that  kind  of  jyoanu* 

Wine,  which  is  called  Seek,  though  the  true  name  of  it  be  Xtgu€,  from  the 


Sack-shop :  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  ia6. 


op: 
«hid 


't& 


yielding  yearly,  as  some  say,  eignt  and  twenty  thousand  Buts  or  sack:  bin  IH. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  3  (1677).  bef.  1670  to  provide  him  the  best  Sacks  and 

Tobacco :  J.  Hacket.  Aif.  Williams,  Pt.  11.  ao7,  p.  aa4  (i693X      1847  Canary, 
Sack,  Malaga,  Malvoisie,  Tent:  Barham,  tngtldt,  Ltg.,  p.  440(1865)1 

sackalever,  sacoleva.    See  saccaleva, 

sackiyeh:  Arab.    See  saUah. 

*sacque,'.r^.:  quasi-Yx.  fr.  Eng.  sack.    See  quotation. 

1646  About  1740,  another  ugly  novelty  was  introduced  in  the  uuftu,  a  wide 
loose  gown  open  in  front :  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Cottumt  itt  Eng.,  p.  37s. 

•sacr&riniii,  sb. :   Lat :  a  sacred  repository,  a  shrine ;  a 
sanctuary. 

1883  The  register  was  signed  in  the  tacrariioH  behind  the  altar :  Guanllan, 

Apr.  4,  p.  48a. 

sacr^,  /em.  sacr^e,  adj.  -,  sacrd  I,  interj. :  Fr. :  damned, 
accursed. 


1838  and,  pnshln| 
strode  quickly  to  the  < 


through  the  atmosphere  otsacriil  and  millt  tomurral... 
loor :  Lord  Lvtton,  Ptlham,  ch.  xix.  p.  50  (1859). 


sacrlflcfttor,  sb, :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  sacrifi- 
cire,=-^xo  sacrifice':  one  who  sacrifices,  a  sacrificer. 

1660  Hooper,  ra<rr*Krf«nrft,  p.  30  (Parker  Soc,  i8<a),  1646  not 

onely  in  regard  to  the  subject  or  sacrifice  it  vM,  but  also  uie  sacrificator,  which 
the  picture  makes  to  be  Jeptbah:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pstud.  Ef.,  Bk.  v.  ch. 
xiv.    [R.] 

sacristia,  sb.\  Late  Lat:  a  sacristy. 

1630   The  pavement  of  this  Satristia  is  laid  with  divers  kinds  of  Jaspar : 
J.  Wadsworth,  Furthtr  Oistrv.  en  En^,  Sf.  Pilgr,,  p.  7.  1644  "There  is 

a  most  sumptuous  saeriatia :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  1.  p.  119  (iStsX 

*sacrum:Lat    See  OB  sacmm. 

saecula  saeculorum:  Late  Lat    See  in  saec.  saec. 


SAGUM 

*8aeciilnin,  sb,:  Lat:  an  age,  a  cycle. 
saecnlonun. 


See  in  saecula 


1670  a  SkuIum  of  a  1000  yean 
ch.  vii  1 1,  p.  5j. 


J.  Smith,  Christ  KtBe-  Afftal,  Bk.  iv. 


{2.  =.  z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  safiyan :  dyed  Persian 

leather  which  has  been  tanned  with  sumach. 

1698  His  buskins...are  made  of  a  Persian  leather  called  Satltum ;  R.  H  ak- 
LtrvT,  Voyarts,  VoL  L  p.  497.  —  the  Russe  marchants  trade  for  rawe  silkes, 
syndon,  aaphion,  skinnes,  and  other  commodities :  ib,,  p.  490. 

saffo,  //.  saiB,  sb. :  It :  a  bailiff,  a  catchpoll 

1606  officers,  the  Saffi,  |  C^me  to  apprehend  vs :  B.  JONION,  V»lt.,  m,  8, 
Wks.,  p.  49a  (1616X 

*saga,  sb. :  Icelandic :  a  tale,  a  saw,  a  story,  a  legend,  a 
tradition.  Properly  applied  to  episodes  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  or  early  history.  Hence,  sagaman,  pL  sagamen, 
for  Icelandic  sdgutnd6r,=*ii  reciter  of  sagas',  'a  minstrel'. 

1780  the  extreme  incorrectness  of  the  manuscripts  of  our  Sagas,  portkulariy 
of  the  poetry :  Tr.  Von  TroiTs  Lett,  on  tctUmd,  p.  aoa  (and  Ed-X  1814  but 
the  last  has  the  least  chance,  as  I  should  choose  to  read  the  Saga's  first :  Socthev, 
Lett.,  Vol.  [I.  p.  346  (i8;6).  1818  The  historical  compositions  of  the  Ice- 

landers, generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sagas,  are  exceedingly  numerous* 
E.  Henderson,  Iceteutd,  Vol.  i.  p.  xxxix.  1878  The  earliest  Indian  Sagas 

speak  of  the  Arja  as  already  established  in  Central  India :  Miss  R.  H.  Bi;sK, 
Sagas  from  Far  East,  p.  ix.  1887  There  will  arise  among  uftrliapsodists, 

scalds,  or  sagamen :  Atkenttum,  Oct.  8,  p.  461/t. 

sagamltty,  sb.\  N.  Amer.  Ind.:  gruel  made  from  coarse 
hominy  (7.  v.). 

1763  The  women  come  for  several  days  and  pour  Sagasnilty  on  the  place: 
Father  Charlevoix,  Acct,  Voy.  Canada,  p.  (79. 

sagamore,  sb,:  N.  Amer.  Ind.:  a  chief  (amongst  some 
tribes).  Some  say  a  chief  of  inferior  rank  to  that  of  a 
siachem  (7.  v.). 

1694  The  Penohscotes,  [call]  their  greatest  power  Tatstmn,  and  their  Kings 
Sagomas:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  767  (1884X  1634  An  Indian  Sagomore 
once  hearing  an  Engiisk  woman  scold  with  her  husband:  W.  Wood,  New 
England's  Prosf.,  p.  73.  bef  1666  The  barbarous  people  were  lords  of  their 
own ;  and  have  their  sagamores,  and  orders,  and  forms  of  government ;  Bp.  H  all, 
>Kb.,viL447.    [Davies]  1836  I,  that  am  a  chiefand  a  Sagamore :  J.  F. 

Cooper,  Last  o/tke  Mokicatu,  ch.  iii.  p.  99  (Cassell's  Red  Uhr.X 

sagan,  sb, :  Heb.  sAgan:  a  Jewish  priest  next  in  dignity  to 
and  deputy  of  a  high-priest 

1681  Zadoc  the  priest,  whom,  shunning  power  and  place,  |  His  lowly  mind 
advanced  to  David's  grace.  |  With  him  the  Sagan  of  Jerusalem,  |  Of  hospitable 
soul  and  noble  stem:  Drvden,  Abs,  ^  Ackit.,  866. 

sagar:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  dgar. 

Sagittiiitis:  Lat,  'an  archer':  name  of  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  of  a  southern  constellation.  Anglicised  as 
Sagittary  {2.——z^,  meaning,  as  well  as  Sagittarius,  a  'cen- 
taur', and  a  'daric'  (a  Persian  coin  impressed  with  the 
figure  of  a  crowned  archer ;  see  daric). 

1893  The  ix.  signs  in  Nouembre  also,  |  Whiche  foloweth  after  Scorpio,  I  Is 
deped  Sagittarius:  Cower,  Cm/. /4ot.,  Bk.viL  (R.)  bef.  1698  As  thoogh 
that  Sagittarius  in  his  pride  |  Could  take  brave  Leda  from  stout  Jupiter:  Crbemb, 
Orlando  Fur.,  Wks.,  p.  loa/a  (1861X  1606  the  dreadful  Sagittary  |  Appals 

our  numbers:  Shaks.,  Troil.,  v.  5,  14.  1666   7'<MSK»'i«r...had  received 

a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  Dariques  or  Sagittaries:  Sir  Th.  Herbkrt,  Trav., 
g  343  (1677)*  —  a  Sanitary  was  blazoned  in  their  Rcnral  SundaixL  A  fit 
Emblem  of  that  people,  who  for  skill  in  Horsemanship  and  frequent  riding  might 
properly  be  resembled  to  a  Sagitury:  ib.,  p.  301.  In8  another  comet 

appeared  to  follow  in  the  Sagitary:  Gibbon,  Dtcl.  A*  Fatt,  VoL  yil  ch.  xliii. 
p.  41a  (1813). 

sago  (IL  ±\  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Malay  sigu :  a  granulated  fori- 
naceous  meal  made  from  the  pith  of  sundry  palms,  esp.  Me- 
troxylon  laevis  and  Metroxylon  RumphiL 

1686  breade  of  the  roote  of  Sagu,  ryse,  goates,  sheene,  hennes :  R.  Eden, 
Decades,  Sect.  ill.  p.  a6o  (i88sX  1600  we  receiued  of  them  meale,  whkh 

they  call  Sagn,  made  of  the  tops  of  certaine  trees,  tasting  in  the  mouth  like 
sowre  curds,  but  mclteth  like  sugar,  whereof  they  make  certaine  cakes:  R. 
Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol  ill.  p.  7^0.  1638  Cloues,  Ginger,  Bread  oif  the 

17_,  .   Di.  .:   _  _,^ 

106. 


.   -    .  .    7i<  .         _    . 

branches  or  inner  parts  of  Sagn :  Purch  as.  Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  li.  p, 
bartered  for  some  Sagow    some  Hennes,  two  or  three  Tortoyses:  ib„  p.  iw. 
1779  they  hove  overboardacask  of  water,  and  many  cakesof  sago:  T.  Forrest, 


':^, 


bartered  for  some  Sagow, 

1779  they  he 

iVintf  Guinea,  p.  100. 

sagnlre,  sagwire,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port  sagutira,='\^ 
Gomuti  palm',  Arenga  saccharifera:  a  kind  of  toddy  or  spirit 
obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  Gomuti  palm,  palm-wine. 

1784  The  luitives  drink  much  of  a  liquor  called  saguire,  drawn  from  the  palm- 
tree:  T.  Forrest,  Voy.  Mergui,  73(i79aX  [Yule]  1830  The  Portuguese, 
I  know  not  for  what  reason,  and  other  European  nadoos  who  have  followed  them, 
call  the  tree  and  the  liquor  sagwire :  Crawpurd,  HisL,  1. 401. 

sagnm,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  woollen  cloak  of  an  Ancient  Roman 
soldier  or  inferior  officer.    See  palndamentom. 

1800  At  All  Souls'  College  is  a  sutue  of  CoL  Codrington,  the  founder  of  their 
library,  in  a  Roman  military  Sagum;  J.  Dallawav,  Anted,  Arts  Engl.,  p.  399. 
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SAHIB  . 

'Sahib,  sahibs  si.:  Anglo^nd  fr.  Arab,  f d^'^.o* com- 
panion','master' :  an  address  of  courtesy, 'Sir!';  a  title  of 
courtesy  affixed  to  other  titles  and  to  proper  names ;  an 
European. 

16TS  To  which  th«  lubtle  Heathen  repBed,  Sabab  (le.  Sir),  why  will  jrou  do 
more  than  the  Creator  meani  I  F«VSK,£. /m^,  417  (ifigSX    [Vule]  18M 

Theie  Engliah  Sahefaa  are  whitC'skinned,  white>livei«d  lepen;  Bt^ac^  Vol.  xi. 
cb.  ii.  p.  >8.  UM  This  dagBer...At  once  the  coitly  Sahib  yielded  to  her: 

Tbnhvson,  Aylput>»  F.,  Wki.,  VoC  ill.  p.  07  (z886).  187S  he  layi  the 

Eogliih  SaUba  are  againM  Meriahs :  QemMll  Mttf.,  Sept.,  p.  317. 

sahoukar:  Hind.    See  Boncar. 
saia:  Anglo-Ind.    Seechays. 

sale,  Baik,  sb.:  Fr.  saigue,  fr.  Turk,  shaiqa:  a  kind  of 
ketch,  Turkish  or  Grecian,  common  in  the  Levant. 

ITM  Skykti  [See  k«tel>].  1741  there  are  at  least  coo  iea-fimn(  Hen 

in  the  Uland,and  above  ico  Barln,  besides  40  of  jo  laise  Saicks  for  the  Trade  to 
TttrktyjoA  the  M»rtat  J.  OzBtx,  Tr,  Teurn^trft  V»y.  Levant,  VoL  1.  p.  994. 
18M  The  decks  of  the  saique  were  greatly  encumbered:  Ayetka,  VoL  III. p.  40. 

saice:  Anglo-Ind.    Seesyoe. 

sale :  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  shaliL 

Saint  Anthony,  name  of  a  holy  man  of  Padua  (Patavia), 
credited  with  a  miraculous  power  of  curing  erysipelas  {g.  v.), 
called  in  consequence  Saint  Anihoiiysjire. 

1637  Sorell  water  slaketh  Saynt  Anthonys  (yre  or  plage :  L.  Akdrhw,  Tr. 
BruHimck't  Distill.,  BIc  II.  ch.  u.  sig.  A  ii  r*/i.  IMS  Saynct  Antonies 

disease,  called  coromonlye  in  Italye  and  in  Fraunce,  S.  Antonies  fier:  W.  Wards, 
Tr.  A  ttuio'i  Sttr. ,  Ft.  I.  fol.  3s  V.  ISSS  (See  Htywkfimm'l  XUtt  Glut- 
phylmcium  Anglicanum. 

Saint  Elmo,  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Italian  mariners, 
applied  to  the  corposant  (^.  v.).  The  name  Helen  seems  to 
have  been  a  confusion  of  Elmo  with  Helena,  sister  to  OastOT 
and  Pollaz  {^.  v.), 

1S5B  the  fyer  bnule  or  siarre  commonly  cauled  Saynt  Helen  wh  is  comonly 
scene  abowt  the  mastes  of  shyps:  R.  Edbh,  DmuUt,  fol.  17'  f. 

saio:  Jap.    See  soy. 

saiyid  :  Arab.    See  sayid. 

saj,  sb. :  Hind,  and  Arab.  sAj:  an  oriental  tree,  Terminalia 
tormentosa  (Nat  Order  Comoretateae),  yielding  a  hard  orna- 
mental wood ;  the  wood  of  the  said  tree. 

1SS9  Its  door  was  of  slj,  adorned  with  brilliant  gold :  E.  W.  Lane,  tt. 
Arab,  NU.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiii.  p.  384. 

*sajen(e),  sagene,  sb. :  Russ. :  the  Russian  fathom,  equiva- 
lent to  seven  feet  English. 

1797  Sagene:  Encyc.  Brit. 

*Bak^  sb.:  Jap.:  a  spirituous  liquor  made  from  rice. 

1884  A  little  beyond  lives  a  young  taki  brewer :  Dr.  Gordon,  in  MiuitHmry 
Htrald  (Boston),  p.  310/'. 

*8akia(h),  sakieh,  sb. :  Arab,  saqieh :  a  water-wheel  used 
in  Egypt,  like  those  found  in  Persia,  the  water  being  raised 
in  earthen  pots  tied  to  projecting  spokes.  Sometimes  pro- 
nounced sageer  (hard  g). 

179S  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  water  is  generally  raised  is  by  the  Sakiak, 
or  Persian  wheel :  I.  MORSB,  Atmr.  Una).  Gnf.,  Vol.  11.  p.  603  (i7a6X  1836 
sa'ckiyeh :  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egyft,  Vol.  ti.  p.  a4. 

saUca,  sb. :  Arab,  sagga :  a  water-carrier. 

1704  In  their  March  they  are  attended  with  several  Saectt,  or  Water- 
Carrieis,  to  supply  them  with  Water:  J.  Pitts,  Ace.  Mokam.,  p.  ai.  1839 

Then  the  Sakka  exchumed  Avaunt.  O  basest  of  Arabs:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr. 
Ami.  Ntt.,  VoL  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  961. 

salS  sb. :  Lat.  or  Eng.  fr.  Lat :  salt.  Often  used  in  combin., 
as  in  Ml  alkali, =' alkali'  {q.v.)-,  sal  ammoniac  {g.  v.) ;  sal 
gemme,e'salt  of  gem',  rock-salt;  sal  nitre,  saltpetre  (ni- 
trate of  potassium) ;  sal  tartre,  salt  of  tartar;  sal  Tol&tile 
{g.v.). 

abL  VUtt—Vi  sal  comen  prepante  to  the  medicyne  of  men:  Book  of  Quintt 
Eutnct,  p.  IS  (Fumivall,  iSw).  1471  Sal  Tarter,  sal  Comyn,  sal  Geme 

\ltmmi\  most  dere;  I  Sal  Peter,  sal  Sode,  of  thcM  beware:  G.  Ripley,  Cemf. 
.jfJSfA.^  Ashmole's  Tktat.  Ckem.  Brit,,  p.  190(1653). 

1471  Sal  Armonyake  and  Sandever,  {  Sal  Alkaly,  sal  Alembroke,  sal  Attinc- 
karr:  G.  RiPLET,  Comp.  Alck.,m  Ashmole's  Tktat.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p.  I90<i6$9). 
US8  Salt  Peter,  Sal  alcali,  Tartre:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Altttit't  Seer.,  Pt.  i. 

foL  XOTJ*. 

1777  The  whole  plain  contains  transparent  ta/.^emma:  Born,  Trw.  in 
TroHtyl.,  p.  141. 

1601  sal-nitie :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  30,  ch.  13,  VoL  11.  p.  394. 
1646  For  beside  the  fixed  and  terrestrious  Salt,  there  is  in  natural  bodies  a  Sal 
miter  referring  unto  Sulphur:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttud.  E*.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  x.  p.  s(3 
(1686X 
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sal*,  saol,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  sOl:  the  best  building 
timber  of  N.  India,  the  wood  of  Skorea  robusta,  Nat.  Order 
Dipteraceae. 

1803  Afotcst,  consisting  of  .fox/ trees.  5Mtei/,  and  £<u>tfow:  J.T.Bldnt, 
in  Atiatic  Ret.,  vii.  61.  1846  Saul,  the  best  and  most  extensively  used 

timber  in  India,  is  produced  by  the  same  tree :  J.  Lindlsv,  Vet.  Kinga.,  p.  394- 
1876  In  the  middle  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  thickly  clad  with  htmboo  forest, 
and  studded  here  and  there  with  tall  dumps  of  M  and  tittu:  Comktll Mag., 
Sept.,  p.  31B.  1886  ro/wood:  Offic.  Catal.  o/Ind.  Exkii.,  p.  44. 

sal  ammoniac,  pkr. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  sal  ammSniacum : 
ammonium  chloride. 

1393  And  the  Spirite  which  is  seconde,  |  In  Sal  Anmmiake  is  fonnde: 
GowER,  in  Ashmole's  Tktai.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p.  3(58  (i65aX  1477  Or  whether 

I  shall  sal  A  Imoniack  take,  |  Or  Minerall  meamet,  our  Stome  thereof  to  make : 
T.  Norton,  OrJimtll,  ch.  iii.  in  Ashmole's  Tkeal.  Ckem.  Brit.,  p.  41  (1652). 
—  SalArmemaek  with  Sttlfkur  of  kinde :  ii.,  p!  43.  1068  take  Sail  Armo- 
niacke  and  vnsleecked  Lyme:  T.  Gale,  AHtid.,  fol.  77  r».  1084  verJegrece, 
borace,  boles,  gall,  arsenicke,  sal  armoniake:  R.  ScoTT,  Ditc.  Witck.,  Bk.  xiv. 
<:^  ■•  P'  354'  1666  of  Sal  Armoniack  one  ounce:  PkU.  Trans.,  Vol.  i. 

Mo.  7,  p.  is6.  1697  mixt  with  a  Volatile  Aleali,  such  as  Spirit  of  Sal 

Armoniack:  ii..  Vol.  xix.  No.  238,  p.  S4«.  1709  but  such  Vapours  that 

was  not  in  the  power  of  Sal-volatile,  Sal^armaniac,  nor  Spirit  of  Harts-kvm  10 
cure:  Mrs.  Manlev,  New  Atal.,  VoL  L  p.  iis(}i>d  Ed.). 

sal  Atticus,  also^/.  salds  Attlci,/Ar. :  Lat.:  'Attic  salt', 
Athenian  wit.    See  Attic,  adj. 

sal  Tol&tile,  pkr.:  Late  Lat,  'volatile  salt':  annmonium 
carbonate;  also,  a  spirituous  solution  thereof  flavored  with 

aromatics. 

1709  but  such  Vatourt  that  was  not  in  the  power  of  Sal-volatile,  Sal- 
armoniac,  nor  Spirit  m  Harts-kom  to  cure:  Mrs.  Manlev,  New  Atal.,  VoL  1. 
p.  113  (and  Ed.).  1736  revived  by  the  sal  volatile  of  your  most  entertaining 

letter:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  i.  p.  10  (i3s7X  1764  a  much  more 

powerful  remedy  than  the  sal  volatile  which  the  other  held  to  her  nose:  Shollbtt, 
Ferd,  Ct.  Fatkom,  ch.  xxviii.  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  155  (1817).  1771  assafoetida 
drops,  musk,  hartsliam,  and  sal  volatile :  Smollett,  Humph.  CI. ,  p.  26/1  (18S3) 
1807  just  as  you  are  saved  from  a  swoon  hy  a  strangling  twinge  of  sal-vouuile : 
BsRESroRD,  Miseries,  VoL  n.  p.  196  (5th  £d.X 

'*sala,  sb. :  It :  a  dining-room,  a  hall,  a  large  apartment 

1611  Hee  had  entred  with  his  whole  troupe  of  men  into  the  Sala  where  the 
Duice  sat :  T.  Corvat,  Crudities,  Vol.  1.  p.  363  (1776).  1670  Passing  from  hence 
through  tlie  Sala  again,  1  «*as  led  into  the  great  Room  hard  by :  R.  Lassbls, 
yoy.  7tal.,  Pt.  n.  p.  34  (1G9S).  1672  He  who  lately  feasted  in  a  sumptuous 
SaU:  Sir  V.  Mulliheaux,  Temfoml  A'  Eternal,  IIL  viiL  p.  3ta. 

*salaam,  salam,  sb.:  Arab.,  Pers.,  Hind.  .r<i/Jm,=' peace', 
'a  salutation':  an  Oriental  salutation  on  meeting  or  parting; 
an  obeisance  performed  by  bowing  nearly  to  the  g^round, 
with  the  palm  of  the  right  band  on  the  forehead. 

1636  he  sheweth  hinuelfe  to  the  people,  receiuing  their  Salames,  or  good 
morrowes:  Purchas,  Pilfrims,  VoL  t.  Bk.  iii.  p.  334.  1634  some  of  the 

bride-maids  come  out  vnto  vs,  and  after  a  Sallam  or  Congee  began  a  Morisko : 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv.,  p.  113.  1684  the  Ambassador  put  himself  m 

a  posture,  which  was  something  lower  than  the  Indian  Salam,  at  Salute:  Tr. 
Tavemier's  Trap.,  VoL  11.  p.  47.  1776  Maha  Rapah  was  got  out  of  his 

palanquin ;  as  he  was  gobg  in,  I  paid  my  Salams  to  him :  Tnal  0/  Josefk 
Fatokt,  B,  13/a.  1808  nlute  them  courteously  with  a  Salam,  or  some  other 

compliment :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  13,  p.  33$.  1834  came  smiling  and  making 

frequent  salaams:  Baioo,  VoL  i.  di.  Iv.  p.  n.  1840  Makes  a  (amai Salaam, 
and  is  then  seen  no  more:  Bakhah,  Ingolds.  Leg  ,  p.  314  (1879X  1846  After 
salams,  and  pipes  and  coffee,  we  made  sail  and  floated  away:  WARsaRTON, 
Cnse.  A*  Crou,  VoL  i.  p.  343  (1848X  1849  the  great  Sheikh  has  sent  us  a 

long  way  to  give  you  salaam :  Lord  BEACONSriBLO,  Tancred,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  viL 
p.  333  (1881X 

Salaam  aleikonm,/Ar. :  Arab.  (as)salamu  'alaikum, = '  (the) 
peace  (be)  upon  you':  the  Arabic  formula  of  greeting. 

1612  many  souIdiers...who  knowing  our  /enesary  and  other  Turkes  in.our 
company,  let  vs  passe  by  them  auietly,  and  gaue  vs  the  salam  aliek,  that  is, 
peace  he  vnto  yon  \  W.  Bidoulph,  inT.  Lavender's  Travels  0/  Four  Englishmen, 
p.  97.  1704  he  [the  Emaum\  kioks  about  over  his  rigkt  Shoulder  first, 
ana  then  over  his  left,  saving,  Salem  Maelick  at  each;  i.e.  IVeleame  (viz.)  my 
Awels  [1731  or,  Peace  he  to  you:  pk  58] :  J.  Pitts,  Ace.  Mokam.,  p.  ^9. 
1811  An  inhabitant  of  Jambo,  supposing  them  Turks,  gave  them  the  salutation 
of  peace,  Salam  Altcum,  and  entered  familiarly  into  conversation  with  them: 
Niehuhr's  Trav.  Arah.,  ch.  xiL  Pinkerton,  VoL  X.  p.  19.  1838  "Salaam 
Aleicoom!"  said  he; — "  Aleiooom  Salaam  I"  returned  Hussun  Allee:  KuMsilbash, 
VoL  t.  ch.  xix.  p.  303.  1828  "Salim  alicum  I "  (Peace  be  with  you !)  was 
-     *  -                -      .     --  ■  ,.  p.  ,3J,888).  .1834  he 


heard  from  all :  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Persia,  Vol 


would  only  say, '  Salam  aleikum — peace  be  unto  you ' :  Ayeska,  VoL  I.  ch.  iL  j>.  33. 
—  and  making  the  wonted  Selam  aleikum  to  the  unexpected  guests,  sat  himself 
down:  f^.,  ch.  ix.  p.  301.  1840  it  was  Selaam.ul'Aleekoom  and  Aleekoom- 

is-salaam:  Fraser,  Koordsstan,  A'c,  VoL  L  Let.  vL  p.  180.  1849  'Aleikoum! 
We  know  where  you  come  from,*  was  the  reply  of  one  of  the  horsemen :  Lord 
Beaconspiblo,  Tancred,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  vii.  p.  333  (1881X  1871  the  usual 

greeting,  "Salaam  aleikum,"  "Peace  be  with  you":  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile 
Trihutariet,  cb.  v.  p.  75. 

salamandia,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  vaKofiiaibiM :  a  salamander,  a 
kind  of  lizard  formerly  supposed  to  live  in  and  to  extinguish 
fire. 

1666  There  is  also  founde  the  Serpente  called  Salanutndra,  which  lyueth  in 
the  fyre  wytboute  any  hurte:  R.  Eden,  Newe  India,  p.  37  (Arber,  1885)1        1607 
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SALEB 


As  sabunaadra  KpuUed  from  the  fyre:  |  So  wanting  my  wUhe  I  dye  for  my 
desyie:  TatteTt  Mix.,  ^  177(1870). 

salelt,  salep,  salo(o)p,  sb.:  Sp.  and  Turk,  saleb:  a  mucU 
laginous  and  starchy  substance  obtained  from  the  tubers  of 
various  orchideous  plants. 

bef.  1T7B  When  boiled,  it  is  somewliat  lilce  saloop;  the  taste  is  not  dis- 
agreeable: Capt.  Cook,  yxl  Voy.,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  zi.  (R.J  1884  a  man  can 
get  no  food  unless  he  buy  semeet  and  saloop  and  cakes  of  odd  confection  from  the 
wandering  pedlars :  F.  Bovle,  Borderland,  p.  336. 

saleratUB,  .r^. :  Mod.  Lat,  for  sal  a^nz/t»,=' aerated  salt': 
a  name  of  potassium  bicarbonate  or  sodium  bicarbonate, 
used  in  cootcery  for  counteracting  acidity  and  as  baking- 
powder. 

Salii,  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  the  dancing  priests  of  Mais  {jj.  v.),  in 
Ancient  Rome. 

1600  he  elected  twelve  priests  called  Sain :  Holland,  Tr.  Lhy,  Bk.  i.  p.  15. 
166S  two  or  three  of  the  Saiii  or  Priesu  of  Man  sing  as  follows :  Shadwbll, 
Roy.  Ship.,  iv,  p.  53. 

salina,  sb.'.  Sp.:  a  place  where  salt  is  deposited;  salt- 
works. 

1580  The  Spaniards  have  certaine  Saiinas\  M,  Phillips,  in  Arber's  Eng. 
Ganur,  Vol.  v.  p.  376  (1883).  1839  gave  him  in  perpetuid  inheriunce  the 

territory  of  Anoanuc  and. ..with  the  fourto  part  of  the  Salinas  or  salt'pits  of 
Malaha  :  W.  Irvinu,  Cong.  o/GroHoda,  ch.  Ixxxii.  p.  441  (rBso).  1846  a 

herd  apparently  drinking  the  briny  fluid  from  a  salina  near  Cape  Blanco; 
C  Darwin,  Joum.  Beagte,  ch.  viii.  p.  \ftj.  —  I  rode  to  a  large  salt-lake,  or 
Salina:  ib.,  ch.  iv.  p.  65.  184S  Salt  is  the  suple ;  it  is  made  in  the  talinas 

and  marshes  below  where  the  conical  piles  glisten  like  ghosts  of  British  tents ; 
Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  aj8. 

salitral,  sb.  and  adj.:  Sp. :  a  place  where  saltpetre  (ni- 
trate of  potash)  is  deposited ;  saltpietre-works ;  nitrous. 

salitrose  {±=.  ±),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  salitre:  consisting  of 
or  containing  saltpetre. 

1846  clouded  in  a  Salitrose  dust:  FoRO,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  II.  p.  SS9. 

*8allTa,  sb. :  Lat. :  spittle,  or  the  analogous  secretion  of 
animals  other  than  man. 

1601  the  Saliva  notwithstanding  its  insipidness,  hath  a  notable  Vertue  of 
macerating  and  dissolvins  Bodies:  J.  Ray,  Creation.  Pt.  i.  p  z46(z7oiX  1768 
The  saliva  of  these  animals  most  be  a  very  powerful  dissolvent :  Father  Charlb- 
voix,  Accl.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  330.  1811  It  is  said  that  the  saliva  of  this 
creature,  falling  upon  victuals,  iiuects  the  persons  who  eat  them  with  the  leprosy: 
Nithtkr't  Trav.  Arttb.,  ch.  cxxxix.    Pinkerton,  VoL  X.  p.  188. 

*8alle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  room,  a  hall. 

1810  music,  dancing  and  play,  all  in  the  same  udle:  Bvron,  in  Moore's 
Life,  p.  607  (187SX  1836  The  hotels  white,  and  vast ;  the  salles  white,  and 

vast:  Refl.  on  a  R&mbU  to  Germany,  p.  64.  1877  Ashmead  started  up  and 
walked  very  briskly,  with  a  great  appearance  of  buuness  requiring  vast  despatch, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  salle:  C.  Readk,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  i.  p.  7  (1883). 

*8alle  It  manger,  pkr. :  Fr. :  a  dining-room,  a  dining-hall. 

1763  The  house  consists  of  a  good  utile  li  manner  above  stairs... :  Stbrkr, 
Lett.,  Wks  ,  p.  752/3  (1839X  1771  Two  or  three  rooms  in  a  row,  a  naked 

uUle-a-maniir,  a  white  and  gold  cabinet,  with  four  looking-glasses... :  Hor. 
Walpolr,  Letiert,  Vol.  v.  p.  301  (1857).  1837  leading  by  an  ante-chamber 

and  uUle  A  manger  out  of  the  salou:  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  11.  p.  31. 
1863  very  mild  negus  and  cakes  in  the  saile'i'manger:  Thackeray,  Philip, 
Vol.  n.  ch.  ill  p.  48  (1887).  1877  went  into  the  lalU  A  manger  and  ordered 

dinner:  C.  Reads,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  xx.  p.  334. 

*8alle  d'attente,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  waiting-room. 

1883  It  was  a  large  txurety  furnished  apartment  like  the  ealte d'attente  at  the 
Northern  Railway  Station  at  Paris:  Froude,  Sktrt  Studiet,  4th  Ser.,  p.  381. 

*flalma«uiidi  {x=.il=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  salmagondin 
(Cotgr.),  salmigondis :  a  hotch-potch ;  also,  metapk.  a  med- 
ley, a  miscellany. 

1706  Salmagundi,  or  Salmigund,  an  Italian  dish  made  of  cold  turkey, 
anchovies,  lemmons,  oil,  and  other  ingredients ;  also,  a  kind  of  hotch-potch  or 
ragoo ;  Phillips,  World  0/  Words.  1748  a  dish  of  salmagundy  and  a  pipe ; 
Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xxvi.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  i74(i8i7X  1781  discover 
sentiments  in  a  salmagundi  of  black  and  blue,  and  red  and  purple,  and  white: 
Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  485  (i8;8).  1701  Salmagundi,  a  Mis- 

cellaneous Combination  of  Original  Poetry :  Title. 

salmis,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  ragout  of  minced  game,  stewed  with 
sundry  flavoring  ingredients. 

1760  Salmis  des  becasses.  Salmy  of  woodcocks:  W.  Verral,  Cookery, 
p.  133.  1818  May  have  our  full  fling  at  theu'M/mu  and  ><l</r:  T.  MooRB, 

Fudge  Family,  p.  83.  1836  Your  mother  sends  her  love,  and  desires  me  to 

sayj  that  the  salmi  uf  woodcocks,  \  la  Lucullus,  which  you  write  about,  does  not 
sufler  from  the  practice  here  in  vogue :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  ill, 
ch.  viii.  p.  133  (1881).  1846  A  Salmi  of  Cold  Game:  Bregion  &  MiLLSR, 

Pratt.  Cook,  p.  30^  1848  The  salmi  is  excellent  indeed :  Thackeray,  Vaiu 
FaiTj  Vol.  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  93  (1879).  1866  pondering  on  a  new  flavour  for  a 

salmi  of  woodcocks  that  ne  should  have  tried  by  his  eke/  the  first  day  of  the 
season:  Ouida,  Stratkmore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  168. 

Salomon.    See  Solomon. 


SALVA  REVERENTIA 

*8alon,.r^.:  Fr. :  a  large  room,  a  saloon;  m^.  the  reception- 
room  of  a  fashionable  lady  in  Paris.  See  piteieox.  The 
Salon  is  often  used  to  denote  the  exhibition  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Arts. 

1768  eating-room  and  salon:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  m.  p.  164 
(i8;7).  1786  Strange  I  there  shouM  be  found,  |  Who,  Mlf-imprisoo'd  ia 

their  proud  salons,  |  Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field:   Cowpm,  Tatk, 
Poems,  Vol.  n.  p.  16  (1808).  1810  she  still  has  her  teUtm  filled  twice  a  day 

UaS  Adoeaved 
i  coucJkerfrota  the  mm: 

1848  AsforDeBaUacbeii 

not  fit  for  the  saion :  Thackeray,  bfisc.  Euayt,  p.  i<  (t88sX  1860  the 


.  ',  P-  1     .      „ 
sound  of  the  billiard  balls  gently  rolling  in  the  adjoining  salpn:  Once  a  Week, 
1.336/1.  1877  That  lofty  and  mamificent  lo/m,  with  its  daring 

mixture  of  red  and  black,  and  green  and  blue:  C  KSADB,  WomtueHaler,  ch.  ix. 


S»M,m,    .aiWl   HIVGU    MUU    UIUC  .     V-.   XVJbAUB,    WW  •.■■■■■■■    MWWWtmr,  ..«.   u.. 
,  89  (18^3).  1878  their  refinement  and  concentntioa  in  the  solan :  J.  C 

loRisoH,  Giibtn,  ch.  iv.  p.  48. 

•saloon  {^IL),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  salone,  or  Sp.  salon,  or  Fr. 
salon :  a  large  chamber  for  the  reception  of  company,  for 
public  entertainment,  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  &c. ; 
a  public  apartment  for  the  sale  of  refreshments,  for  games, 
or  entertainment;  the  main  cabin  of  a  passenger-steamer. 

1760  a  wretched  saloon :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  111.  p^  327  (1857) 
1834  And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon,  |  He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a 
d»h  of  tea;  Bvron,  Don  yuan,  xvi.  xxx.  18. .  in  a  shadowy  salooo,  I  On 

silken  cushions  half  reclined;  Tennyson,  Etednore.  viii.  Wks,  VoL  i.  p.  69 
(1886).  18SB  He  then  advanced  to  the  saloon:  E.  W.  Lank,  Tr.  Arab.  Nit., 
VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  393.  *1878  the  meeting  of  most  unlikely  people  in  one 

saloon :  Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  tg,  p.  7/3.  CSt.]  1883  The  Saloon  passeagen 
were  taken  next ;  Froudb,  Short  StuiU*s,  4th  Ser.,  p.  383. 

salpa,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  dorado  (see  dorado  i). 

1666  soles,  maydens,  playces,  salpas,  stockefysshes :  R.  Edbk,  Decades, 
Sect.  IV.  p.  300  (1885). 

*salpicon  (-i .=..=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  salpicon,  or  Sp.  salpi- 
con :  stuffing,  forcemeat. 

salsaperillia:  Port  or  It.    See  sarsaparilla. 

salslccia,  sb. :  It :  sausage. 

1670  giving  every  one  a  couple  of  hard  Eggs,  and  a  slice  of  saUigia,  with 
Bread  and  Wine :  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  n.  p.  153  (t69SX 

saltarello,  salterello,  pi.  -elli,  j^.:  It:  a  kind  of  lively 
dance  in  triple  time ;  the  music  for  such  a  dance; 

1607  The  Italians  make  tbehr  galliardes (which  they  tearme saltetreUlisiiiat, 
and  fnme  dinies  to  them:  Th.  Morlby,  Mus.,  p.  181.  1734  SALTARtLLA, 
a  particular  Kind  of  Jig  .so  called :  Short  Explic.  0/  For.  Wds.  in  Mxi.  Sks. 
lo63  The  saltarello,  too,  would  be  enough  to  make  Mendelssohn  jealous,  were 
he  alive,  and  allowing  him  a  jealous  disposition,  contrary  to  his  nature:  Standard, 
Apr.  19,  p.  3.  1887   The  first  ['  La  Zingara'l  resembles  a  saltaieUo: 

Atkemrum,  Oct.  8,  p.  477/3. 

saltimbanco,  .r^.:   It,  <jump-on-bench':  a  monntebaak 

{f.  v.),  a  quack. 

1646  Saltimhatteoes,  Quacksalvers,  and  Chasdaletms,  deceive  them  in  lower 
degrees :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  L  di.  iii.  ^.g^ime^  1661  He 

play'd  the  Saltinbanco's  part,  I  Transform'd  t*  li Frenchman  by  wf  Art:  S.  BuT- 
LKR,  Hudibrns,  Pt.  II.  C^t.  iii.  p.  303.  bef.  1788  the  View  of  this  fdknr'ik 

Saltinbanco  Tricks :  R.  North,  Examen,  11.  iv.  68,  p.  364  (1740X 

salndador,  sb. :  Sp. :  'a  saluter',  an  impostor  who  professes 
to  work  miraculous  cures  by  prayer. 

1686  His  Majesty  was  diacoursing...what  strange  things  the  Saladadon 
would  do  in  Spain :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  IL  p.  243  (1873X 

*salti8  populi  snprema  lex,  phr. :  Lat :  the  safety  of  the 
people  is  the  highest  law. 

1613  ludges  ought  aboue  al  to  remember  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  iweloe 
Tables ;  Salus  populi  suprtma  lex,  and  to  know  that  Lawes,  except  they  bee  in 
order  to  that  ende  are  but  things  captious,  and  Oracles  not  well  inspired:  Bacok, 
Ess.,  xxxviii.  p.  ^58  (1871).  Iel7  hut  necessity  hath  no  law.  M seltu  fopuii 

be  suprema  lex,  in  this  case,  salus  regis  was  included  too:  J.  Chambbklaih,  in 
Court  &•  Timts  o/yas.  A,  Vol.  11.  p.  10  (1848).  bef.  1670  J.  Hacket,  A^. 
Williams,  Pt.  I.  226,  p.  320  (1697).  1788  In  so  new  a  case  the  sabu populi 

must  be  the  first  law :  Gibbon, ///>&•£«//.,  p.  115  (i8£9).  1836  These  are 
contained  in  their  sacred  books,  whose  principle  is  littaally,  salus  populi  snprema 
Ux :  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  Vol.  l  ch.  vi.  p.  351. 

8alv&  consdentift,  phr.:  Lat:  'with  a  safe  conscience', 
without  violence  to  one's  conscience.  Seneca,  Ep.,  117,  1. 
Sometimes  Anglicised  'with  a  salve  to  his  conscience'. 

1688  whether  the  King  may  doe  this  salva  conscienOa:  Howell,  Lett.,  til. 
XX.  p.  83  (1645X 

«8alT&  dlgnit&te,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'with  dignity  safe ', 
without  loss  of  dignity. 

1771  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  see  you  here,  sahA  your  digidtate : 
Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  v.  p.  300  (1857). 

salT&  reverenti&  phr. :  Late  Lat :  'saving  (your)  rever- 
ence', a  formula  of  parenthetical  apology.  Anglicised  as 
save-reverence. 
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SALVATOR 
'*salT&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  saviour,  a  preserver, 

abt  ISTO  A  saloator .  )Kr  may  Bcm  m  {  Neuer  I.-peynted ,  with  hand  of  Moo : 
Sbuimu  r/Rfmt,  398,  p.  10  (F.  J.  Furnivall,  1867X  1688  He  coreu  to  be 

stil'd  the  Pattr  |  Patrut  or  at  least  Sahattr:  T.  D.,  Butltr't  Ghott,  Canto  I. 

salvi,  2Hd  pers.  sing,  imperat.  of  Lat.  salvlre.,—^Xa  be 
sound':  hail!,  a  formula  of  greeting. 

bef.  1098  Salvt,  Doctor  Burden  I  Grbbnb,  Friar  Bacon,  Wks.,  p.  163/9 
(.Ml). 

salve,  intetj.  and  sb.:  It.  or  Sp.:  all  hail!;  a  salutation. 
Written  salvo  by  confusion. 

1688  The  Hollandes  ecDerall  sent  his  nois  of  trompets  to  geve  me  a  salve 
this  morayng  before  day:  K.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  t.  p.  343  (1883X  1660  On 
Easter  day  they  joyfuUy  cekbiate  the  Resuneaion  t^  a  representative  Iwdy, 
wa%  that  morning... the  old  Sahw,  Ht  it  ritn  imlttd;  Sir  Tm.  Hbrbbrt, 
Tntv.,  p.  158  (1677)1 

*BalTer  (-i— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  salva:  a  tray  on  which 
anything  is  presented  or  handed. 

salvia,  .r^. :  Lat,  'sage'  (the  herb):  name  of  ornamental 
species  of  the  genus  Sauvia,  Nat.  Order  LcMatae ;  the  herb 
sage  (Salvia  officinalis). 

VtHSl  Holland,  Tr.  Pita.  N.  H.,  Bk.  36,  ch.  6,  Vol.  it.  p.  346. 

*8alyo',  adv.  and  sb. :  short  for  Late  Lat  salvo  jure, 
= 'saving  the  right'  (a  formula  of  reservation  or  exception). 
Sometimes  salvo  may  be  for  It  salva,='aM  exception'. 

1.  adv. :  saving,  excepting. 

1601  for  that  Uaim  the  Appcale)  they  are  like  to  Carrie  as  good  as  they  bring : 
A.  C.,  Amsw.  to  Let.  i^a  ytsuii*d  Gent.,  p.  19. 

2.  sb. :  an  exception,  a  reservation,  an  excuse,  an  evasion. 

1681  In  this  case,  this  Salvo  shall  make  the  Donee  to  hold  of  the  Donor  by 
Knighu  service :  Tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Booke,  ch.  x.  |  6jo,  p.  a^8  (1643)1  1660 

Heie  is  so  readic  a  Salvo  to  that  objection;  GentlemoHsCalling^.  153.  1660 
Within  SpeJunm  I  found  that  Column  or  Pillar  of  Heads  of  Men  and  Beasts 
which  was  erected  as  a  Salvo  and  expiation  of  the  King's  Oath :  StK  Th. 
Hbrbebt,  Trav.,p.  i66(i6;r7\  1670  Ci^  sbuu  up  the  discourse  of  the 

uanslaxioo  of  jEscmla^iux  with  an  Epiphonema... though  he  had  begun  it  with 
this  Salvo  of  the  Roman  maxime:  T.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv. 
1 3,  p.  13.  1684  There-upon  Nacti'Rani,  with  a  Salvo,  as  he  thought,  to  his 
Honour  and  his  Conscience,  retumM  for  answer  to  yessomseinr  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  betray  the  Prince;  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmies's  Trav.,  Vol.  I.  Pt.  a,  Bk.  ii. 
p  119.  1693  The  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  is  a  salvo  to  God's  law,  and 
makes  full  satis&ction  for  the  breaches  of  it:  Watson,  Body  0/ Dro.,  p.  330 
(1858).  1700  that  they  were  bound  to  read  every  declaration,  with  this  salvo 

that  It  did  not  import  their  approving  it :  Burnkt,  Hist,  Own  Time,  Vol.  IL 
p  367  (1818).  1716  any  pnvate  salvos  or  evasions :  Addison,  IVks.,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  416  (i8s6X  bef.  1788  the  Author  hath  a  salvo  for  that :  R.  North, 

Examen,  i.  iiL  tot,  p.  193  (1740).  1748  I  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded 

by  his  wlvo:  Suollktt,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  Ix.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  438  (1817X 
1707  he  [Fox]  will  reconcile  all  by  immediate  duty  to  the  King,  with  a  Salvo  to 
the  intention  <^  betraiviog  him  to  the  Prince  :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  in. 
p.  70  (1857)1  1771  As  a  Salvo  for  his  own  reputation,  he  has  been  advised  to 
traduce  the  character  of  a  brave  officer,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  common  robber : 
Junius,  Letters,  VoL  n.  No.  xlii  p.  135  (i77aX 

'salvo*,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  or  It  salva;  salva,  Sp.  or  It :  sb,:  a 
salute  of  artillery,  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  several  pieces 
■of  artillery ;  hence,  a  loud  acclamation. 

1091    his  company  be  oommaunded  to  discharge  certain  volies  of  shot,  or  a 
sluai  Garrard,  Art  Warre,  p.  11.  —  You  must  make  a  geneiall  Salua  witt 
your  pieces :  ib.,  pi  136.  bef.  1788  All  which  was  performed  with  fittinf 


Salua:  Garrard,  Art  IVarre,  p.  11.  —  You  must  make  a  geneiall  Salua  with 
your  pieces :  H.,  p  136.  bef.  1788  All  which  was  performed  with  fitting 

Saloot  of  the  RabUe :  R.  North,  Examtn,  in.  vii.  95,  p.  578  (1740).         1810 


salvoes  of  artillery  were  fired  on  the  evening  of  the  a4th:  J.  .Scott,  Visit  to 
Paris,  App.,  p.  31^  (3nd  Ed.).  1886  Suialtem,  ch.  3,  p.  49  (1838).  1840 
because  the  municipality  had  not  welcomed  him  with  salvos,  fined  them  200,000 
dollars :  Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  PL  i.  p.  413.  1868  [The  noise  of  the  wind] 
would  have  silenced  a  salvo  of  arrillery  fired  alongside:  C.  Reads,  Hard  Cask, 
VoL  I.  p.  394.  1877  a  clapping  of  hands  like  a  salvo :  —  U^oman  Hater, 

ch.  iiL  p.  3$  (1883). 

salvo  eaaA'acU>,  phr. :  Sp. :  a  safe-conduct 

1098  the  Salvo-condttcto,  or  passeport :  Tr.  7.  Van  Linsckoten't  Vmr.,  Bk.  L 
VoL  IL  p.  73  (1885). 

salvo  hondre,/Ar.:  Lat:  'with  honor  safe',  without  loss 
of  honor. 

1836  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Whira  sahfo  kcnort  to  take  the  Bill : 
GrrviiU  Memoirs,  VoL  IIL  ch.  xxxi.  p.  356  (1874). 

*salvo  jure:  Late  Lat    See  salvo'. 

salvo  pnddre,^^r.:  Lat:  'with  modesty  safe',  without 
loss  or  violation  of  modesty.    Ovid,  Pont.,  I,  2,  68. 

sam,  sb. :  Arab.  .rtzmm,=' poison':  the  simoom  {g.v.). 

1811  Another  wind,  of  a  more  dangerous  nature,  is  the  fiunous  Sam.JSmum, 
or  Samiel,  which  seldom  blows  within  Arabia ;  Niebukr^s  Trav.  Arai. ,  ch.  cxxxvi. 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  183. 

samara,  samera,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  seed  of  the  elm ;  a  dry 
winged  fruit,  a  key. 
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1601    The  Atinian  Elmea...beare  no  Samara  (for  so  they  call  the  seed  or 
giaine  of  the  Elme):  Holland,  Tr.  Pttn.  Jf.  H.,  Bk.  t6,  ch.  17,  VoL  L  p.  468. 

samarra,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  sanbenito  (7.  v.). 

1848  a  I  Smock-frock  sort  of  gaberdine,  caU'da.SVM><>mi:  Barham, /)^£/r. 
Lee.,  P-  a<4  (1865X 

sambenito:  Sp.  and  Port.    See  sanbenito. 
sambonae,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  pasty  of  hashed  meats. 

1613  Sambouses  are  made  of  paste  like  a  great  round  Pastie,  with  varietie  of 
I  therein,  not  minced  but  in  Buckones :  W.  Biddulph,  in 


Hearbes  and  Meates 

T.  Lavmdei's  Travels  of  Four  Engliskmen,  p.  sf. 


1630  Samioj>tes  aad 


Mtaeliits  are  great  dainties,  and  yet  but  round  pies,  full  of  all  sorts  of  flesh  they 
can  get  chopped  with  varietie  of  herbs:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  tVks.,  p.  855  (1884). 
1660  They  luve  withal  littlepasties  of  hasht  meats,  not  unlike  the  Turks  Sam. 
bouses:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  310(1677). 

sambnr,  sambre,  sb, :  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Hind,  samiar:  the 
elk  of  North  India,  Jiusa  aristotelis. 

1888  The  skin  of  the  Sambre. ..forms  an  excellent  materia]  for  the  military 
accoutrements  of  the  soldiers  of  the  native  Powers :  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Cent. 
India,  I.  a.    ( Vule]  1888  long  yellow  sambur-skin  boots :  Lord  Saltovn, 

Scraps,  VoL  IL  ch.  iv.  p  175.  1887  The  sambre,  or  elk...usually  stands 

about  thiruen  hands  high :  L.  Olithant,  Episodes,  viii.  p.  141, 

samiel,  sb.:  Turk,  jtiwf)';//,^' poison-wind':  the  simoom 
(?.  v.). 

1797  Encyc.  Brit.  1811  persons  suffocated  in  the  middle  of  the  streeu 

by  the  burning  wind  called  Samoum  or  Samiel :  Niebukt^s  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  Uvi. 
Knkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  89.        1880  (See  Stroeeo]. 

samoum:  Arab.    See  simoom. 

•samovar,  sb. :  Russ. :  a  tea-urn  heated  by  a  central  cylin- 
der containing  live  charcoal. 

1884  the  samovar,  whkb  is  in  almost  bouriy  requisition :  Eou.  O'Donovah, 
Merv,  ch.  xviL  p  283  (New  VorkX 

•sampan,  sanpan,  sb,:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay  sampan:  a 
kind  of  skifr,  used  in  the  East  from  India  to  China. 

1633  Yt  was  thought  fytt  and  brought  in  question  by  the  Hollanders  to  trym 
up  a  China  sampan  to  goe  with  the  fleete,  but  she  was  found  unservesable : 
R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  133  (1883X  1708  Sampans  being  not  to  be  got 

we  were  forced  to  send  for  the  Sarah  and  Eaton's  Long-boats:  MS,  Corrap. 
tjrom  Ckina  Factory  at  Ckutan)  in  I.  Office,  Jan.  8.  [  Yide]  abt.  1788  Some 
made  their  escape  in  piows,  and  some  in  sampans:  Mem.  of  a  Mala^  Family,  3. 
\.ii.\  1888  When  a  sanpan  is  chartered,  the  fare  is  rowed  to  his  destination 

by  three  generations ;  Standard,  Sept.  13,  p.  3/1. 

samshoo,  sb.:  Chin.:  an  ardent  spirit  manufactured  in 
China  from  rice. 

1787  Samshew  or  Rice  Arrack:  A.  Hamilton,  East  tndies,  u.  333.  [Yule] 
1797  Before  this  idol  stands  some  tamso,  or  Chinese  biandy :  Encyc.  Brit,  s.v. 
Sampan.  1836  ardent  spirits,  called  samshoo,  generally  adulterated  with 

ingralienLs  of  a  stimulating  and  maddening  quality:  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckinese,  VoL  I. 
ch.  iti.  p.  86. 

Samson,  name  of  the  Jewish  champion  against  the  Philis- 
tines, whose  story  is  told  Judges,  xiii. — xvi. ;  representative 
of  physical  strength  and  warlike  courage. 

abt.  1870  so  strong  to  tere  I  As  in  his  tyme.  was  Sampson:  Of  Clew  Mayden. 
kod,  30,  p.  3  (F.  J.  Fumivall,  1867X  1047  he. ..was  another  Sampson : 

Hooper,  Early  Writinfs,  p.  vi.  ^Parker  Soc,  1843).  1067   mighty 


Sampsons :  Jewel,  ApoL  d* 

Salomon  wiser,  I  And  S 

denter,  |  Then  II   Gab. 


,  Wks.,  p.  613  (1848). 


1073-00  Was  not 


Salomon  wiser,  I  And  Sampson  stronger,  |  And  David  holyer,  |  And  Job  pa* 
denter,  |  Then  II   Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  137  (1884).  11088  for 

streingtb  and  currag  a  Sampson:  R._Stanvhurst,  Tr.  Virgift  Aen.,  &'c.. 


p.  154  (1880).  1591  For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliases  |  It  sendeth  forth  to 
skirmish :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VI.,  i.  3,  33.  1689   They  had  on  their  heads 

such  a  Sampson-like  power,  I  They  cast  him  at  one  clever  toss  in  the  Tower : 
W.  W.  WUkins'  Polit.  Bal.,  VoL  II.  p.  4  (1860X 

'"'samniai,  sb.  sing,  and//.:  Jap.:  the  military  class  of 
Japan  under  the  feudal  system ;  a  member  of  the  said  class. 

1890  Her  reflections.. .are  those  of  a  European  or  American  tenderly  nurtured 
young  lady,  not  those  of  the  daughter  of  a  Japanese  samurai x  Atktnaum, 
Feb.  15,  p.  306/3. 

*san&tdritim,  inferior  spelling  s&n&tariimi.  Late  Lat  pi. 
-ria,  sb.:  Late  Lat.neut.  of  j<J«<i/(?«i«,='he^th-giving':  an 
institution  for  the  reception  of  sick  persons ;  a  place  to  which 
people  repair  for  the  improvement  of  their  health. 

1878  Simla  or  Mussoorie,  or  any  other  sanatorium  to  which,  in  the  hot 
weather,  the  Anglo-Indian  betakes  himself:  Edw.  Bkaddon,  Ltfe  in  India, 
ch.  iv.  p.  103. 

sanbenito,  It.;  sambenito,  Sp.  and  Port:  sb.:  lit.  'Saint 
Benedict';  a  garment  worn  by  victims  of  the  Inquisition 
when  they  were  led  out  for  public  penance  or  punishment 

1089  bringing  trith  them  certain  fool's  coats..,being  called  in  their  language 
San  Benitos...maAc  of  yellow  cotton  and  red  crtMses  upon  them  both  before  and 
behind:  M.  Philufs,  in  Arbor's  Enr.  Gamer,  Vol.  v.  p.  388  (1883).  1600 

euery  one  with  a  .S*.  Benito  upon  his  backe,  which  is  halte  a  yard  of  yellow  cloth, 
with  a  hole  to  put  in  a  mans  head  in  the  middest,  and  cast  ouer  a  mans  bead : 
R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  151.  1633  the  Sambenito  which  is  a 

streight  yellow  coat  without  sleeves,  luving  the  pourtrait  of  the  Devill  painted  up 
and  down  in  black :  Howell,  Lett.,  v.  xliv.  p.  48  (164s).  1691  I  presently 
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St  til*  one  to  be  dicst  up  in  a  Saniemia:  Retu*iu  of  Mr.  Bays,  b'c,  p.  14. 
06  none  of  bis  forefathers. .. had.  .camed  the  infamous  rrtx-A^Mi/tf:  Edin,Reu., 
Vol.8,  p.  383.  IMS  All  the  flames  and  the  devils  were  tum'd  upside  down  I  On 
Ibis  babit,  facetiously  term'd  San  Btnite:  Ba«hah,  Infoidt.  Ltf.,  p.  3<*(i865X 
UM  many  of  them. ..wore  the  San  Benito:  Lord  Beaconspieuo,  Canbiftfy, 
Bk.  IV.  cb.  X.  p.  sia  (1S81). 

sance:  Eng.'fr.  Fr.    See  sans, 
sancho;  native  W.  Afr.    See  saako. 
8ametaml^estaa,/Ar.:  Lat:  sacred  majesty. 

1698  Ah  !  sancta  majestas,  who  would  not  buy  thee  deart  Let  them  obey 
that  know  not  how  to  rule :  Sh  aks.,  //  Htn.  yi.,  v.  i,  j. 

'sanctum,  sb. :  short  for  Late  Lat.  sanctum  sanctdrum :  a 
sacred  place;  a  private  room,  a  retreat  where  the  occupant 
is  free  from  intrusion.  The  pL  form  sancta  is  rare  and 
scarcely  admissible. 

(1614  I  assure  you  the  sanctum  (der.  err.  for  'fountain'^  of  your  means  is 
drawn  so  dry  that,  whosoever  bath  occasion  to  drink  there,  is  like  to  urry  till 
be  be  athirst:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  A*  Timet  of  Jtu.  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  309 
(1848).]  1618  This  vail  was  the  partition  betwixt  the  stuutum  tanctorum 

and  the  tanctMm:  T.  Adasis,  WTki.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  11.  p.  w  (1867). 
1819  then  dragged  ns  by  main  fortx  into  what  be  called  his  sanctum :  T.  Hope, 
Anatt.,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  xir.  p.  ifia  (i8soX  1887  the  cleric. ..disappeated  into 
the  legal  luminaiy's  sanaum:  T)icyittn,-Pickviiiek,  ch.  xxx.  p.  334.  1840 

Long  Defote  Ma<uune  Marsh  had  returned  to  her  SoHclum :  Bahhah,  /ngoUt. 
Ltg.,  p.  70  (t86s).  18M  The  Colonel  breaks  into  the  sanctum  of  these 

wocthy  gentlemen:  Thackehav,  Nmcoma,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  6o{i87a).  1808 
ladies  who  cannot  quite  jpenativte  ibe  inner  sancta  of  fiunionaole  life :  A. 
Trollope,  Tkrtt  Clerks,  Vol  11.  ch.  L  p.  11.  1864  play  Vaqjohn  in  his 

sanctum :  G.  A.  Sala,  Qtiite  Atom,  Vol.  K  ch.  vn.  p.  iso. 

•Banctnm,  adj.:  neut.  of  Lat  sanctusx  inviolable,  sacred. 

1609  That  which  is  done  by  this  consent  (of  the  Parliament]  is  called  firme 
stable  and  uutctum  and  is  taken  for  Law :  SiK  Th.  Smith,  Commamx.  ofEngl^ 
Bk.  II.  ch.  ii  p.  76  (1633X 

,*saiictnm  sancti^nm,  sancta  (^/.)  BanotOnun,;»Ar. :  Late 
Lat.:  'the  holy  of  holies',  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the 
Jewish  Tabernacle  and  Temple;  hence,  a  private  retreat 
secure  from  intrusion.  . 

abt^  1400  in  the  myddel  place  of  the  Temple  ben  manye  higbe  Stages,  of 
14  Degrees  of  heighte,  made  with  gode  Pyleres  alle  aboute:  and  this  place  the 
Jewes  callen  Sancta  SoMCtomm^  tEat  is  to  WKn,kofy  of  keUeviet;  Tr.  Maunde' 
viUs  Voymte,  ch.  viiL  p.  8$  (1839).  bef  IMS  that  holy  place  that  is  callyd 

Sancu  sanctorum:  Caxton,  .^/.  AWAm'x,  sig.  b  iij  r*/i.  1603  The  I  ewes 

offer  and  enter  their  Sancta  tanctorum  but  once  a  yeere :  but  there  shall  be  daily 
offered  iugt  taeriflcinm:  W.  Watson,  Quodliitti  of  Relig.  *•  Slate,  p.  so6. 
161S  a  Utile  Chappell  called  Sanctum  Sanctorum:  Geo.  Sandts,  Trav., 
p.  193  (163SX  1638  and  him  that  buyes  an  Office,  whose  money  only  (without 
any  other  merit)  bath  inthroned  him  in  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  of  the  world: 
Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman'i  Life  f/'Cutman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  133.  1680 

The  blest  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  holiest  place  |  Blest  oft  with  nigh  lekeuoKt 
sacred  Grace:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig.  C  2  t>o/a.  1643  There  is. ..no  tauc- 
tnm  tanctorum  in  Pbylosophy:  Sir  Th  Brown.  Relig.  Med.,  |  xiii.  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p.  337  (1853).  1647  before  tbev  shall  have  admittance  into  .the 

Sanctum  Sauciorum  of  their  jetuiticall  Oraer:  Merc.  Prog.,  No.  7,  p.  5a. 
1603  If  Christ  be  bom  in  thy  heart,  it  is  a  sanctum  sanctorum,  an  holy  of 
holies:  Watson,  ^M/j'e^'^'f.,  p.  135(1858).  '   1714  in  ir«/;mr»M'<  Temple 

there  was  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  in  which  a  visible  Glory  appeared  among 
the  Figures  of  the  Cherubims :  Spectator,  No.  580,  Aug.  13,  p.  833/9  (\forleyX 
1760  He  would  have  the  sanctum  sanctorum  in  the  library  opened:  HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iii.  p.  317(1857).  1771  led  him  forthwith  into  the 

inner  apartment,  or  sanctum  sanctorum  of  his  political  temple:  Smollett, 
Humfk.  CI.,  p.  43/1  (1883).  1787  we  went  bv  appointment  to  the  archbishop 
confessor's,  and  were  immediately  admitted  into  nis  tanctum  tanctorum :  Bbck- 
PORD,  Italy,  VoL  11.  p.  130  (1834).  1806  Sometimes  there  is  a  smaller  circle 
'of  stones],  which  is  a  sort  of  tanctum  tanctorum,  in  the  centre:  Sdin.  Rev., 
vol.  8,  p.  95.  1830  seated  like  the  very  genius  of  antiquarian  lore,  in  bis 

sanctum-sanctorum,  clothed  in  a  flowered  dresBing.gown:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav, 
in  Sicily,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  47.  1883  the  interior  chambers,  still  more  redred : 

tbe  sanctum  sanctorum  of  fenmie  privacy:  W.  Irving,  Aikamira,  p.  1^. 
1840  Slipping  00  a  few  things,  for  the  sake  of  decorum,  |  He  issued  fortbwiih 
from  his  Sanctum  tanctorum :  Barham,  Ingotds,  Leg.,  p.  130  (1865).  1878 

the  temctum  tanctorum  in  which  the...relic  of  Buddha  is  Kept:  J.  Pavh,  By 
Proxy,  VoL  1.  ch.  iiL  p.  34. 

^Sanctos,  sanctns,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Lat  fa«^/«x,= 'in- 
violable', 'sacred',  'holy':  nameof  the  sentences  of  adoration, 
beginning  'Holy,  holy,  holy',  in  the  Anglican  Communion 
Service,  so  called  from  the  first  word  (thrice  repeated)  of  the 
Latin  version  (see  Isaiah,  vi.  3 ;  Rev.,  iv.  8) ;  a  musical  setting 
of  the  said  sentences.  The  sanctus-bell  or  'sacring-bell'  is  a 
bell  rung  during  the  progress  of  the  Mass.  The  phr.  black 
sanctus  (sanius,  sanios,  santis,  Sanctis)  means  an  uproarious 
torrent  of  profanity ;  hence,  any  hideous  uproar. 

bef.  1880  [See  asniu  D«l  i\.  1S38  Fare  wele  O  holy  consectadon/ 

With  blyssed  sanctus  and  agnus  dei :  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  Barlowe,  Rede  me,  A*c., 
p.  36  (1871X  1686   It.  for  mending  tbe  frame  of  the  sanctus  bell  viii  d. : 

Stafford  Ckurckmardens  Acct.,  in  Antiquary,  May,  1888,  p.  310/3.  1600 

with  an  hideous  and  dissonant  kind  of  smging  (like  a  blacke  Santus)  they  filled 
all  about  with  a  fearefull  and  horrible  noise:  Holland,  Tr.  Ltby,  Bk.  v.  p.  904. 
1603  and  nothing  but  a  rooumefull  blacke  tassctut  in  steede  of  a  ioyfull  Alleluia 
at  the  conuersion  of  any  soule :  W.  Watson,  Quodliiett  of  Relig.  &•  Stale, 
p.  SI3.  1633  sing  a  rare  black  Sanctus:  B.  Jonson,  Matfuet{Vo\.  11.)^  p.  97 
(1640X  1636  tbe  Dogs  with  bowling,  holding  with  the  Rauens  crying,  a 
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blacke  Sanctus  tot  fiue  houres  each  Night:  Purchas,  Pilgrimi,  VoL  1.  Bk.  ii. 
p.  41.  1681  so  that  nOw  they  have  no  ciuse  to  situ;  a  TV  Deum,  but  rather 

to  howl  out  a  black  Semctut:  In  Court  A*  TYmim  ^Ckat.  I.,  VoL  11.  p.  ia8 
(18^).  1688  Sometimes  tbev  whoop,  sometimes  their  Stygian  cries  f  Send 

Iheir  black  sanies  to  the  blushing  wi«s :  Quarles,  Emblemt,  1.  x.  so.    (Daviesl 

sandalo,.r^. :  Port  or  It :  sandal-wood.  The  earlier  forms 
saHdal{e),  sandall,  saunders,  &c.,  are  fr.  Fr.  sandal.  The 
form  sandole  may  be  fr.  sandolo  for  sandalo. 

1688  bee  sendeth  a  small  Ship  to  Timor  to  lande  white  Sandolo:  T. 
HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  Fredericl/t  Voy.,  foL  19  t«».  —  all  soro  of  spices,  with  silke 
of  Ckina,  with  Sandole,  with  Elephants  teeth:  it.,  foL  5  r>.  UiS9  they  do 

bume  his  bodie  with  wood  of  sandalo,  which  is  of  a  great  smell :  R.  Parke,  Tr. 
Mendosa's  Hist.  Ckin.,  VoL  11.  p.  336(1854); 

sandhl,  sb.:  Skt,  'composition':  the  system  of  phonetic 
changes  to  which  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  Sanskrit  words 
are  subject  in  consecutive  speech;  analogous  phonetic  phe- 
nomena in  any  language. 

*8ang  froid,  phr. :  Fr.,  'cold  blood' :  coolness  (of  tempera- 
ment), self-possession. 

1763  I  know  no  one  ibing  so  useful,  so  necessary  in  all  business,  as  great 
coolness,  steadiness  and  tang  froid:  Lord  Chbsterpield,  Letters,  Vol.  11. 
No.  bciv.  p.  376  (1774X  1764  wbeteuoon  one  of  them,  with  Sanrfnidmi 

a  serious  Air,  said,  no  Matter  Sir,  we  shall  nave  you  bv  and  by :  E.  Burt,  Lett, 
ff.  Scotl.,  Vol.  I,  p.  16%.  1767  He  came  up  ana  talked  10  me  at  tlie  coach 

window,  on  the  Marriue-bilt,  with  as  much  tang  froid  as  if  be  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  happened :  In  I.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Seh^m  ^  Contemporariet,  VoL  11. 
p.  333  (1883).  1800  Fitxauben  preserved  his  tang  froid:  Mourtnty  Family, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  71.  1808  He  declined  with  gnax.  sang-froid:  H.  More,  Cmleis 

in  search  of  a  IVife,  VoL  1.  ch.  x.  p.  130  (1809X  1836  no  being  ever  stood 

in  a  pedagogue's  presence  with  more  peifect  sang  froid :  Lord  Bbaconspivlo, 
yiv.  Grey,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  4(1881).  1861  Without  venturing  to  conjecture 

what  more  sense,  sangfroid,  and  energy  might  have  done,  we  must  say  that 
such  a  defence  of  the  neglect  and  dereliction  of  a  special,  and  we  may  even  say 
sacred,  duty,  is  unparalleled  in  our  recollection :  J.  W.  Croker,  Essays  Fr. 
Rev.,  III.  p.  144  (1857).  1830  exhibited  not  only  the  most  complete  sangfroid, 
bat  a  certain  innocent  gaiety  in  the  performance  of  bcr  duties:  J.  Pavn, 
Confident.  Agent,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  115. 

saa^aree  {j.  -  li),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  sangria :  a  cold  drink 
of  red  wine  diluted,  sweetened,  and  flavored. 

1864  the  West  Indies,  where  a  fellow's  liver  goes  to  the  deuce  with  hot 

S'ckles  and  sangaree:  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  L  ch.  xxiiL  p.  253  (18^). 
173  a  luxurious  idler,  whose  life  is  spent  in  bookah'Smoking,  servan|.soolduig. 
tiffin-eating,  sangaree-drinking:  Eow.  Braodoh,  Life  in  Indus,  ch.  L  p.  4. 

sang-fle-IXBnf,  sb.:  Fr.,  'blood  of  ox':  a  deep  red  color 
found  on  old  Chinese  porcelain. 

1886  His  "CaKup"  of  crystal  and  silver-gilt,  and  his  claret-iug  with  a  body 
o(  tesng  de  betuf,  are  trophies  of  art :  Atkemaum,  Hay  15,  p.  650/3. 

sang-de-dragon,  sb.:  Fr. :  dragon's  blood,  a  red  resin 
obtained  from  various  trees,  e.g.  from  several  Indian  palms 
of  tbe  genus  Calamus. 

1601  by  an  error  Minium  or  Vermillion  is  called  Cinnabaris...that  other 
Cinnabaris  of  India.. .Cinnabaris  or  Sangdragon:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  A".  H., 
Bk.  33,  ch.  7,  VoL  II.  p.  476. 

*Sllngerfest,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  singers'  festival,  a  choir  festival. 

sangUer  (.IL-z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sanglier:  a  wild  boar; 
a  heraldic  representation  of  a  wild  boar. 

11883  Rearing  with  shoutcry  soom  boare,  soom  sanglier  oogbly :  R.  Stanv- 
HVR.<iT,  Tr.  Virgu't  Aen.,  i.  3ia(i8apX    [Davies] 

Sangrado,  name  of  the  physician  in  Le  Sage's  Gil  Bias, 
who  bleeds  his  patients  for  every  ailment. 

1846  it  is  evident  he  effecu  more  cures  than  the  regular  Sangrados:  Ford, 
Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  i.  p.  369. 

*sangTe  aztil,/Ar. :  Sp. :  blue  blood,  aristocratic  blood. 

1846  Sangrw  atui  is  the  ichor  of  demigods  which  flows  in  the  arteries  of  tbe 
grandees :  Ford,  Gatktringtfrom  Sfasn,  p.  360. 

sanguis  dracdnls,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  dragon's  blood  (see 
sang-de-dragon). 

1666  whiche  beinge  coulde,  is  congeled  into  that  substaunce  which  tbe 
apothecaries  caule  .Vaa^vu  Draconis,  (that  is)  dragons  blud :  R.  Eden,  Decades, 
Sect.  vil.  p.  383  (1885).  1684  vsed  together  with  sanguis  Draconis,  in  Ramts 
or  red  wine:  i.  Coghan,  Haven  of  Heallk,  p.  loi.  1698  out  of  Anfaia 

divers  sortes  of  Drugges  for  Poticaries,  as  Sanguis  Drmconb,  Manna,  MirTe...and 
such  like :  Tr.  f.  Van  Linsckoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  I.  p.  t,^  (1885)  1600  It 
is  frequented  by  merchants  for  Cinabre,  Sanguis  Draconis,  and  the  most  ex* 
cellent  Alois  of  the  world:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  A/r.,  Introd.,  p.  47. 
1636  there  isasmallquantitie  of  .fanywuZ^nsfOMu,  or  Dragons  blood:  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.   Bk.  iii.   p.  380.  1666  The  holy  Port...fnutful  it  is  in 

Wheat,  Rye,  Rice,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Bora,  Conies,  Sanguis  Draconum  (pi.! 
Fruits,  Flowers  and  Grapes:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  a  (1677). 

^Sanhedrim,  Sanhedrin,  sb.:  Heb.  sanhedrfn,  fr.  Gk. 
<nniihftmv,=^^  sitting  together ^  'a  council':  the  supreme  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  council  of^  the  Jewish  nation,  consisting 
of  71  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes ;  hence,  any  assembly 
or  conclave. 
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16SS  the  Suedrim,  the  EUenbipp:  Udall,  Dem.  ofTrulk,  ch.  L  p.  15  (1880X 

:f.  ItM  The  Jem  Ecclcsia  wu  their  Sanhedrim,  their  Court:  Sblden,  TabU- 

Talk,  n  48  (1868).       bef.  1608  there's  more  Divines  in  him,  I  Than  in  all  this  their 


yrwiik  SoMhtdrim:  J.  Clkvsland,  Wlu.,  ii.  p.  3S  (ii87)i  1678  the  number 
of  those  Translators  was  not  proportionea  to  the  Tribo,  but  the  gitat  ^Vtai* 
kedrim:  J.  Smith,  CArul.  Rtlig.  Afftal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  vi.  ^  3,  p.  41.  1681 

Where  Sanhedrin  and  priest  enslaved  the  nation  |  And  jostinea  their  spoils  by 
inspiratiflo :  Drvssii,  Aii.  &•  AcUl.,  SS3.  bef  I6TO  IViUtn,  WiUen, 

Partem,  and  a  Sanhedrim  of  Scots,  that  contended  against  the  Articles  of  Ptrtk : 
/.  Hackst,  Abf.  lyu/iams,  PL  1. 133,  p.  336  (1693X  ITSS  say...from  that 

idle,  bnsy-loolung  Sanhedrin,  where  wisdom  or  no  wisdom  is  the  eternal  debate, 
not  (as  it  lately  was  in  Ireland)  an  accidental  one:  Popk,  Lrtt.,  Wlu.,  Vol  viii. 
P  S'  (>757X  1778  what  tropea^  what  meuphots  drawn  from  asses  would 
describe  a  sanhedrim  that  suffered  such  a  petiuon  to  be  laid  before  it:  HoR. 
WALrovs,  Lettm,  Vol.  vii.  p.  64  (i8j8).  18S2  a  general  Sanhedrim  ap- 

parently <^  all  the  cats  and  dogs  oc  nature;  Caklyls,  in  J.  A.  Froude's  I^i/t, 
Vol.  IL  p.  103  (1884% 

sanidad,  s6. :  Sp. :  the  sanitary  officials  of  a  port 

1887  Waiting  only  for  the  usual  (ormalities  of  the  visit  of  the  uinUad'.  John 
Balx,  Nttts  o/a  Naturaiitt  in  S.  Amurica,  it  p.  57. 

sanies,  .r^. :  Lat :  corrupted  blood,  bloody  matter. 

1068    Sanies,  pus,   sordicies,  and  viruUntia,  and  hereof  cometh   that  of 

'  sanies,  the  vlcer  is  named  a  sanious  vlcer... Sanies  is  a  norishement  corrupte, 

whicfae  nature  couldenot  digeste...ther  is  twoo  Icyndes  of  sanies:  T,  Galb,  tntt^ 

Chintrg.,  foL  39  r>.  166«— 6  J.  Tkapp,  Com.  Old  Tttt.,  Vol  i.  p.  141/3 

(1867). 

*8aiUa(c)k,  Turk.  saHJaq,='A  standard',  'a  government  of 
the  second  grade'  (whose  military  governor  is  entitled  to  a 
standard  with  one  tail);  sangiac(c)o,  zaiusiac(c)o,  It.  fr. 
Turk.:  sb. 

1.  a  Turkish  department  of  the  second  grade,  a  division 
of  a  vilayet  (y.  v.)  or  of  an  eyalet  {g.  v.). 

1803  A  pachalic  is  divided  for  military  purposes  into  certain  districts,  called 
sangiacs  or  standards:  Edm,  Rev.,  Vol.  1,  p.  53.  18fl0  It  was  governed  by 

beys,  and  pashas  of  two  tails^  sent  by  the  rorte,  but  never  became  the  head  or 
capiul  of  a  sandgiac  till  the  ume  of  iu  present  sovereign :  T.  S.  HvCHBS,  Trao. 
im  Sicily,  VoL  u.  cb.  i.  p.  33. 

2.  a  sanjackbeg. 

1868  y*  Turcke  made  him  a  Sangiacco,  which  is  as  muche  to  say  as  a  con- 
ductour  of  sundrie  bandes:  J.  Shutk,  Two  Contm.  CTr.),  iL  fol   i  V.  UM 

The  SoHiofti*  of  Tri/olit  presented  six  camels :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyatn,  VoL  11. 
i  p  X13.  —  two  and  twentie  Saniackts,  whose  office  is  onely  to  ouersee  and 
giiarde  the  kingdome  for  euery  good  respect :  «&.,  p.  aoo.  1616  (Pelopon- 

nesus] groneth  vnder  the  Tturkish  thraldome,  being  gouemed  by  a  Sansacke, 
who  is  vnder  tbtBtgltrltf  of  Gratia :  Oko.  Sandys,  Tmv.,  p.  9  (1633X  —  one 
Santiatk  bauing  vnder  his  conduct  fiue  thousand  Timutrioli:  ii.,  p.  50.  1617 
the  Turkish  Sangiaco  (who  is  the  military  Gouemour  of  the  City  and  Prouince): 
P.  MoRTSON,  liim.,  PL  I.  p.  313.  —  ibure  Zaniacci...The  foresaid  Zaniacco 
is  chiefe  Gouemour  for  military  and  duill  affaires  of  all  PalUttiiu:  ii.,  p.  341. 
1630  the  BasAaw  of  Buda,  and  foure  or  five  Zanvuk*.  with  divers  other 
great  Commanders:  CArr.  J.  Smith,  Wis.,  p.  834  (1884).  1630  your 

saniacke:  MASSiNcm,  Rtntgada,  iiL  4,  Wks^  p.  iii/i  (1839).  1630  The 

Saniake  of  Damatcus  comes  along:  John  Taylor,  iVkt.j  sig.  3  Kkk  4  r^li. 
1668  In  the  pursuit  five  Sanaacks,  eight  hundred  Janizanes,  and  twenty 
thousand  private  souldiers  were  slain:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  377(1677). 
1741  the  other  Visien  assisted  in  it  with  their  Beglerbeys  and  the  Sangiacks: 
J.  OzsLL,  Tr.  Tttam^orft  Vcy.  Lnxutt,  Vol.  11.  p.  301.  1798  Egypt  is 

now  divided  into  94  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  Sangiac,  or  Bey: 
I.  Morsr,  Amtr.  tfniv.  Gv^.,  Vol.  11.  p.  609  (1796X  1819  the  stipendiary 
jenissaries  under  the  command  of  their  Sangeaks  or  generals  by  promotion: 
T.  HorB,  Amul.,  VoL  il  cb.  xiil  p.  303  (1830). 

8aiija(c)kbeg,  sanja(c)kbey,  si.:  Turk,  sanjaqbeg:  a  go- 
vernor of  a  sanjack. 

1899  they  were  three  saniacbeis,  that  is  to  say,  great  seneshalles  or  stuards; 
R.  Hakluyt,  Vtyoftt,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  83.  —  the  Btgltritft,  and  ZoHuacitct, 
our  Captaines,  our  slaues  and  seniants  of  Captaines:  ii.,  p.  145,  —  sundry  ex* 
actions  and  oppressions  be  offered  ouis  by  such  By«s,  SoMJa^iies,  iustices  and 
Caditt;  ii.,  p.  181. 

sanko,  saadio^  sb.:  native  W.  Afr. ;  a  kind  of  simple 
guitar  played  by  African  negroes.  • 

1819  small  drums,  snnkos,  stools,  swords,  guns,  and  birds :  Bowoich,  Uit- 
tioH  to  AthoMta,  PL  I.  ch.  il  p  38. 

sanpan:  Anglo- Ind.    See  sami>an. 

sans,  Fr. ;  sance,  sanse,  sanz,  sannce,  savnez,  Eng.  fr. 
Fr. :  prep. :  without. 

abL  1840  In  luf  &  pes  sans  faile  went  Edward  our  kyng,  |  &  spak  with  the 
kyng  of  France  at  Paris  as  he  went:  R.  Brunhb,  p.  345.  [R.1  abL  1888  Or 
in  desertt  no  wigbt  but  crist  sanz  faille  |  ffyue  thousand  folk  it  was  as  greet 
meruaille :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Man  a/Lam's  TaU,  4931.  1469  we  pore  sohm 

dtnen  of  (^tr  have  brook  iii.  or  iiij.  stelle  bowys;  Peuton  Letters,  VoL  IL 
No.  607,  p.  349  (1874).  14^7  Anoioer  Ensample  a  good  to  tell,  I  Of  one  that 
trusted  to  oat  as  wefi  |  As  Raymond  Lulfy,  or  Boom  toe  Frier,  I  wherefore  he 
named  himselfe  saunce  feert:  T.  Norton,  Ordinalt,  ch.  iL  in  Ashmole's  Tktat. 
C*r»»«.-ffW<.,  p.  36(1653).  ber.lS29  The  owner  therofis  lady  of  estate  |  Whoos 
name  to  tell  is  dame  saunce  pere:  J.  Skelton,  Bowge  o/Courte.  [R.]  1888 
nns  question:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  i,  91.  bef.  1093  long  ago  I  leam'd  in 

scbocH  J  That  love's  desires  and  pleasures  cool  |  Sans  Ceres  wheat  and  Bncchus 
vine :  Pbblb,  Edw.  /.,  Wks.,  p.  381/3  (1861).  1603  all. ..right  Alchumists, 

that  is,  sasue  peeres  in  ail  things  are  tht  fathers  0/  the  society:  W.  Watson, 
Qnodltiets  o/ReUf.  &•  State,  p.  16.  1608  Vet  sans  Beginning,  Midst,  and 

End  at  all :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Dn  Bar/as,  Lawe,  p.  464  (1608).         1630  Nay 
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then  sans  question  t  It  is  of  moment:  Massingbr,  Picture,  L  9,  si^.-B  4  r». 
1633  You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and  fit  again' to  be  'cheated:  |  which,  if  the 
Fates  please,  when  you  are  possess'd  |  Of  the  land  and  lady,  you,  sans  question, 
shall  be :  —  Nrw  Way  to  Pay,  ii.  3.  Wks.,  p.  399/1  (1839).  1640  grocse 
Pie-crust  will  grow  wise  |  Ancl  pickled  Cucumbers  sans  doubt  Philosophise: 
H.  Mors,  Somt  of  Soul,  lit.  App.,  p.  377  (1647X  bef  1666  That  hereto- 

fore his  total  Weight  I  Was  full  three  Hundted,  siua  deceit :  J.  Clbvblano, 
Wks.,  p.  345  (1687).  1609  All  play  interdicted,  sans  bowls,  chess,  &c : 

Evelyn,  Carresf.,  VoL  in.  p.  no  (1873).  1807  Sans  slipper*— sans  coat — | 

And  what's  worse, — sans  culottes  f  Beresford,  Miseries,  Vol.  II.  p  34*  (5th  Ed.^ 

sans  app«I,^Ar.:  Fr., 'without  appeal':  one  from  whose 

decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

1808  he  had  followed  in  full  faith  such  a  sans-appel  as  he  held  Frank  to  be: 
C  KiHGSLBV,  Wsstward  Ho,  ch.  xix.  p.  344(1889). 

sans  cMmonie,  phr. :  Fr. :  without  ceremony,  uncere- 
moniously. 

1640  Under  this  is  the  burying  place  for  the  common  prostitutes,  where  they 
are  put  into  the  ground,  sans  ceremonie;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  177(1873)1 
1709  whatever  a  Lady  possesses,  is,  sans  cerement,  at  the  service,  and  for  the 
use  of  her  Fair  Friend:  Mrs.  Manlsy,  New  AtaL,  VoL  11.  p.  ;7  (ind  Ed.X 
1773  The  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  sans  cerfmtmie,  summoned  Wilkes,  instead  of 
Luttrell :  HoR.  Waij>ole,  LetUrs,  Vol.  v.  p.  456  (1857).  1807  no  sooner 

do  they  set  up  for  style,  but  instantly  all  the  honest  old  comibrtable  sans  ciri- 
monie  furniture  is  discarded :  Salmarundi,  p.  i6a  IfUW  I  pray  ye  be 

teaxed,  "sssns  c/r/monie":  Byron,  £/iiwr,  Wks.,  Vol.  XIL  p.  33  (1831)1  1884 
the  whole  village  followed  us,  and  sans  ceremonie...vaXkta  into  the  parsonage : 
£din.  Rev,,  VoL  59,  p  385. 

sans  facon(s),  pMr. :  Fr. :  without  ceremony. 

I860  "Well  I  Bowdon  has  lost  his  head  about  her,"  want  on  his  Grace,  in  his 
usual  sans  facon,  good-humoured  style :  Ouida,  Stratkmare,  VoL  IL  ch.  xxiiL 
p.  305.  1888  Mr.  Oliphant  fits  the  real  heiress...saiwyli^im  with  an  eligible 

partner:  St*ctater,  Sept.  15,  p.  1190/3. 

sans  &nte,  phr. :  Fr. :  without  fail. 

1616  The  Lady  Harrington  hath  been  gmng  these  ten  davs,  but  now  sea  oat 
on  Monday,  satu  faule,  and  Sir  John  Fuet  accompanies  ner  to  Heidelberg : 
J.  Chamberlain,  m  Court  &>  Times  ^Jas.  /.,  VoL  L  p.  446  (1S48X 

sans  marchander,  phr. :  Fr. :  without  hesitation. 

1768  she  flew  bto  a  rage,  and,  sasu  marckander,  abused  him  so  grossly: 
HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  iv.  p.  110  (1857X 

sans  nombre,  phr. :  Fr. :  without  number. 

1601  great  feasu  where  they  meet  to  make  merrie  Sans-nombce:  Holland, 
Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  35,  ch.  8,  VoL  IL  p.  314.  1609  tweakes  by  the  nose 

sans  numire:  B.  Jonson,  Sil.  Worn.,  iv.  5,  Wks.,  p^  583  (i6i6)l  1681  4000 
soldiers,  the  flower  of  the  army,  colonels,  captains,  omcers,  sasu  nomire,  that 
had  put  on  all  their  rickesse  and  bravery :  In  Court  &*  Times  of  Ckas.  I., 
VoL  II.  p.  137  (1848).  1688  Well  swing  these  Rogues  with  Indictraeou  for  a 
Riot,  and  with  Actions  Sans  Nomirt:  Shaowzli.,  Sfmre  ^  Alsatia,  iv.  p.  53 
(««99)- 

sans  pareil,  phr. :  Fr. :  without  an  equal,  matchless. 

1766  Eau  de  chipre,  eau  de  luce  |  Sans  pareil  and  citron  juice :  C  Anstsv, 
/few  Batk  Guide,  Wks.,  p.  l6(l8oSX 

*Bans  penr  et  sans  reproche,  phr. :  Fr. :  without  fear  and 
without  blan)e.    Used  especially  of  Bayard  (see  Bayard'). 


1813  he  told  them  that  be  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  he  was  "sasu  fenr  et 

ns  refrockt" :   Amtr.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat,  VoL  tn.  p.  556  (1833)! 

1836  lew  persons  talked  more  agreeable  nonsense  than  the  Knight  sans  peur 


et  sans  reproche:  Lord  BBACOMSnxLD,  Fro.  Grey,  Bk.  vil  ch.  x.  p.  44s(i88iX 
1847  He  bad  been  sans  rttroekt,  as  he  still  was  sans  ftur:  Barham,  Infolds. 
A<f .,  p.  4S6  (1879X  ISra  his  conduct  had  been  row  rr/nx:^:  A.  Trouxipe, 
Three  Clerks,  VoL  in.  ch.  L  p  33.  1860  the  Marquis  being  a  man  sasu 

rr/nckt  as  far  as  "blood"  went:  OoiDA,  Stratkmtrt,  Vol  L  en.  vii  p.  115. 
1879  he  was  all  that  a  C3ievalier  ought  to  be,  seuu  rtfrecktx  Mrs.  Ouphant, 
Within  tkt  Precincts,  ch.  xiii.  p.  13a 

sans  phrase,  phr. :  Fr. :  without  (set)  phrase,  in  plain 
speech,  bluntly;  without  qualification  or  addition. 

sans  prendre,  phr. :  Fr., '  without  taking' :  a  term  of  quad- 
rille (see  aoadrille  i),  playing  without  calling  the  king.  See 
Hoyle  from  1745. 

1738  Lady  Grace. ..^t  have  you  no  notion,  Madam,  of  receiving  pleasure 
and  proiSt  at  the  same  time?  Mask.  Obt  quite  none!  unless  it  be  sometimes 
winnmg  a  great  stake ;  laying  down  a  Vole,  sands  prendre  may  come  up,  to  the 
profitaDie  pleasure  you  were  speaking  of:  Cibber,  Vanbrugh's  Prov.  Jiusi,,  v. 
WIb.,  VoL  11.  p.  333  ('77«)- 

sans  rien  &ix9,phr. :  Fr. :  without  doing  anything. 

1631  It  is  generally  reported  throughout  the  town  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
hath  put  bis  great  army  into  garrison,  sans  ritn  fairs,  which  an  old  soldier 
interpreted  yesterday,  that  they  bad  so  billeted  them  in  the  towns  upon  the  coo- 
fines,  as  at  any  forty-eight  hours'  warning  they  could  draw  them  to  a  head :  In 
Court  &•  Times  <^ Ckas.  /.,  VoL  IL  p  134  (1848). 

sans  send,  phr. :  Fr. :  without  care ;  freedom  from  care ; 
an  unceremonious  assembly. 

1781  Mis.  Hobart  dkl  not  invite  me  to  her  saiu  souei  last  week,  though  she 
had  all  my  other  juvenile  contemporaries:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrs,  VoL  viil 
P'  £5  (1858).  1797  in  short  their  teut  tnttmtle  indicates  health  and  delight, 

or  at  least  an  air  of  mmu  seucii  Entyc.  Brit.,  VoL  viii.  p.  68j/i. 
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SANS  TACHE 


sans  tache,  phr, :  Fr. :  without  spot,  spotless. 

1848  Duke  Wil!um...spoiU  a  £nar  umt  tacht^  by  nttking  a  knight  uint 
tirrt:  LoKO  Lytton,  HanU,  Bk.  ti.  ch.  L  p.  39/9  Cl'*'  VAX 

*8aiucTilotte,  sb.\  Fr.,  'without-breeches':  a  designation 
of  the  poor  Parisians  who  took  part  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
first  French  revolution  ;  hence,  a  member  of  the  lowest  class ; 
a  socialist,  an  anarchist. 

1T98  nor  do  I  dislike  the  Royaluts  having  beaten  the  Sani  Culottes  and 
taken  Dol:  Gibbon,  ^(^«  A* /.«/.,  p.  173(1869)1  180T  (Seesaaa].  1810 
the  continued  shouts  of  the  little  «zMxf«i!p//M;  Scott,  Carf^dHM^rii^,  ch.  xliv. 

^aSa  (185s).  18M  in  all  the  dirty  and  negligent  attire  of  a  tant  cvletU : 

RS.  Oris,  Tala,  Vol.  iii.  p.  31a  18SB  a  volunteerbody  guard  of  muu- 

CMlctItt:  J.  W.  Ckokbr,  Esiajit  Fr.  Rtv.,  vi,  p.  ^87  (1857).  1841  Every- 

body said  sansculotte  was  right:  Thacksray,  Muc.  Euays,  p.  3x8  (1885)1 

santa  cosa,  fihr. :  It. :  a  sacred  matter. 

bef.  17S3  O,  that  is  a  Santa  Ceta  and  will  conjure  up  a  World  of  Zeal: 
R.  North,  Exameu,  1.  ii.  98,  p.  83  (1740). 

santo',  sb. :  Sp.  or  It :  a  santon. 

^1668  Few  of  them  [the  Persians]  can  read,  yet  honour  such  as  can :  that 
Science  being  monopolized  by  Churdunen^Clerks,  Santos,  and  Merchants:  Sir 
Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Tna>.,  p.  305  (1677).  1793  [Mahometans]  have  among  them 
their  soHtoSt  or  fellows,  who  pretend  to  a  superior  degree  of  holiness :  J.  Morse, 
Amtr.  Univ.  Gngr.,  Vol.  11.  p.  605  (1796). 

santo',  sb. :  It. :  a  church ;  a  saint. 

1611  The  Santo  which  is  otherwise  called  S'.  Anthony  tGt\mii:  T.  Cory  at, 
CnulitUt,  Vol.  I.  p.  174  (1776)1 

santon,  sb.:  Sp. :  a  Mohammedan  devotee;  a  reputed 
saint  among  Mohammedans. 

1899  6  Sanlnut  with  red  lurbants  vpon  their  heads:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyaitt, 
VoL  II.  i.  p.  304.  1618  lodgings  for  SantoHS^  and  Ecclcsiasticall  persons  : 

Gko.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  33  (1633).  1617  a  Mahumetan  Moache  or  (^uich... 
kept  by  the  Santons  or  Turkish  Priests:  F.  Moryson,  //iW.,  Ft.  1.  p.  33a 
16x8  was  depos'd  for  his  simplicity,  being  a  kind  of  lanltn  ot  holy  man  that  is, 
twixt  an  Innocent  and  an  Idiot :  Hown.L,  LttL,  iii.  xxL  p.  8s  (1645).  1636 

They  also  account  fooles,  dumbe  men,  and  mad  men,  Santcnet,  viax  is.  Saints: 
PuRCHAS,  PUrrinu,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viii.  p.  1339.  1668  Hodgtt  Atdnl-radgtt... 
one  admired  by  most  and  resorted  to  by  many  soru  of  Tartan  from  Bcckar, 
7W...and  other  parts,  none  of  which  came  empty.handed,  so  that  in  small  time 
this  Santoon  became  comparable  in  riches  with  most  Potentates  in  Asia:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  96  (1677).  1786  he  diverted  himself,  however,  with  the 

multitude  of  Calenders,  Santons,  and  I>ervises,  who  were  continually  coming 
and  going,  but  especially  with  the  Brahmins,  Fakirs,  and  other  enthusiasts:  Tr. 
Bitkfmrs  Vatitk,  p.  8j  (1883).  1811  As  the  Zeidites  and  Beiasi  are  not 

worshippers  of  saints,  they  cannot  have  Dervises  and  Santons:  Nithakr't  Trtcv. 
Arai.,  ch.  cxiv.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  141.  1819  Go  to  the  wandering 

Santons  that  ply  in  the  cross  ways,  and  presume  not  again  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  one... :  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  vi.  p.  107(1830),  1839  one 
of  those  holy  men  termed  santons,  who  pass  their  lives  in  hermitages:  W.  Irving, 
Cmf.  o/Gmnada,  ch.  iv.  p.  jj  (iSjo).  1848  So  the  Moors  respect  their  idiou 
and  can  them  Santont  thinking  because  they  are  fools  on  earth  that  their  sainted 
minds  are  wandering  in  heaven :  FoRO,  Handhk.  Spain,  Pu  11.  p.  605. 

sanyasee :  Anglo-Ind.    See  snnyasee. 

sanz:  £ng.  fr.  Fr.    See  sans. 

sanza(c)ke,  sanziack:  It.  fr.  Turk.     See  sanjack. 

sapadillo:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  sapodilla. 

saphian,  saphion:  Russ.    See  saffian. 

saphie,  sb. :  W.  Afr. :  a  charm ;  a  scrap  of  Moorish  writing 
so  used. 

1810  He  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  white  men's  hair  made  a  saphie,  that 
would  ^ve  to  the  possessor  all  the  knowledge  oT white  men:  Mungo  Park, 
rmv.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  840  (1814).  1819  Their  vest  was  of  red  dotli, 

covered  with  fetishes  and  saphies  in  gold  and  silver:  BowoiCH.  Mission  to 
Ashania,  Pt.  I.  ch.  iL  p.  33.  1830  £■  Blaqviere,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  179 
(snd  Ed.). 

sapodilla,  sb. :  Sp. :  the  sapota-tree. 

1846  the  Sappodilla  Plum :  J.  Lindlev,  Vtg.  Kingd.,  p.  591. 

sapor,  .r^. :  Lat. :  taste,  savor,  flavor.  Occasionally  spelt 
sapour  {,±:i). 

1646  there  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Efi., 
Bk.  III.  ch.  xxi.  p.  I3S  (1686)-  1668  though  the  savour  [of  Assa-foetidaj  be  so 
offensive  to  most,  the  sapor  is  so  good,  that  no  meat,  no  sauce,  no  vessel  pleases 
some  of  the  Gusurats  palates  save  what  relishes  of  it ;  Sir  Th,  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  118  (1677),  bef,  1691  sapour  being  an  accident  or  an  affection  of  matter, 

that  relates  to  our  tongue,  palate,  and  other  organs  of  taste:  R.  Boyle,  IVks., 
Vol,  1.  p.  573.  [R.]  1699  the  native  A>/»r  and  Vertue  of  the  rest:  Evblvh, 
Acttaria,  p.  91.  18 , .  Meats  have  no  sapor,  nor  digestion  fair  play,  in  a 

crowd :  C.  Lamb,  Essays,  p.  364  (Ainger,  1883)1 

sapota,  sapote,  sb. :  Sp. :  the  fruit  of  a  tree  native  in 
Tropical  America,  Achras  Sapota,  the  sapodilla  plum. 

1600  there  are  many  goodly  fruits  in  that  Countrey,  whereof  we  haue  nooe 
such,  as  Ptantanos,  Guyants,  Sapotts,  Tunas:  R.  Haeluvt,  Voyages,  Vol,  III. 
p  4M.  ~  fruits  of  the  countrey  ...as  planians,  sapotes,  guiaues,  finas:  it., 
P.404. 


SARCOPHAGUS 

sappan,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port  sapSo,  or  Malay  sapang: 
brazil  wood.    See  brazU. 

1898  the  wood  Sapon,  whereof  also  much  is  brought  from  Sian,  it  is  like 
Brasill  to  die  withall:  Tr.  J.  Van  Linsckoten's  Vey.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  t.  p,  isi  (1883). 
1683  all  our  sappon  which  was  com  in  this  junk :  R.  C^KS,  Diary,  VoL  1, 
p.  309  (i  883).  1663  a  sort  of  Wood  called  Sappan :  J.  D  avibs,  Tr.  Mandelslo. 
Bk.  II.  p,  ij8  (i6«9),  1737  [See  asnUa-tnNxO-  1846  The  Bokkum  or 
Sappau'wood  of  India  belongs  to  CKsalpinia  Sappan :  J.  Linducv,  Veg.  Kingd., 
p.  550.  1860  The  other  productions  which  constituted  the  exports  of  the 

island  were  Sapan  wood  to  Persia:  E.  Tennent,  CeytoH,  11.  34(4^1  Kd.X    [Yule] 

*Sapplio:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Zoir^M :  name  of  the  most  celebrated 
poetess  of  Ancient  Greece,  native  of  Lesbos;  a  poetess;  an 
amorous  woman.  Hence,  Sapphic,  fr.  Lat  iVj/^AKwx,= 'per- 
taining to  Sappho',  applied  to  a  lyric  metre  invented  or  made 
popular  by  Sappho. 

1888  I  haue  turned  the  new  Poets  swtfete  song  of  EUsa  into  such  homely 
Sapphick  a*  1  coukle:  W.  Wbbbb,  Discourse  of  Eng.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood^ 
Eng.  Poets  &•  Poe^,  Vol.  n.  p.  78  (1815).  1886_your  really  great  women— the 
SapphoL  the  Aspasias:  J.  McCarthy  &  Mrs.  CTAMrBSLi.  PitASO,  Rt.  Hon., 
VoL  1.  ch.  iii  p.  47. 

saraband  (.^  .=.  a),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sarabande ;  xarabanda,  Sp. : 
sb. :  name  of  a  lively  Spanish  dance ;  tUso,  music  for  the  said 
dance. 

1638  For  some  are  much  taken  with  the  Zarmusutda ;  and  others  may  come 
hereafter  that  will  vtteriy  mislike  it.  and  make  it  grow  out  of  date:  Mabbe,  Tr. 
Aleman't  Life  o/Gusman,  Pl  i.  Bk,  liL  ch.  viL  p,  334,  1636  And  then 

I  have  a  saraband:  B.  Jonson,  Stap.  0/ Nrms,  iv,  i,  Wks,,  p.  396/3  (i860). 
1687  the  Violins  suddenly  struck  up  a  Saraband  so  full  of  life:  J,  U.,  Tr.  Lett. 
o/Voilure,  No.  11,  Vol.  up.  18.  1668  dim  ^  Saraiand  with  Castanieta'% : 
DHYDOt, /nd.Emp.,  iv.  3,  Wks,  VoL  I,  p,  ijr6(i7oiX  1681  [See  oaataaat], 
1737  in  playing  of  preludes,  sarabands,  jigs,  and  gavotts:  Pors,  Mem.  M. 
Scriilerus.p.  95  (1741X  1740  out  ste|j>ed  a  little  dog.,, and  fell  to  »i»n.^ng  a 

saraband ;  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p.  ^5  (1857).  1814  Ma'mselle  danced 
a  Russ  saraband  with  great  vigour ;  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  Vol,  in,  p.  93(1833). 
1838 — 3  She  has  brought  us  the  very  newest  saraband  from  the  court  ai  Queen 
Mab:  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch,  xxxL  p.  361  (1886).  1B4S  Pellicer  enumerates 
the  licentious  ckacona,  quiriguirigay  and  other  varieties  of  the  Zarabanda'. 
FoRO,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pl  i.  p.  187. 

saraf.    See  sarraf  or  sheriC 

sarafagio:  It    See  sorafiBgio. 

saraffo,  saraffi:  Arab.    See  8herl£ 

sarai,  saray:  Arab.    See  seraL 

sarape:  Mexican.    See  serape. 

saraph(o).    See  sheriff. 

sarcaparillia:  Sp.    See  sarsaparilla. 

sarcenet {>l  -  -),  sars(e)net, sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  sarcenet, 
='Saracen-stufF:  a  fine,  thin,  silk  fabric 


1468   my  tipct  of  blak  sarsenet :   Bury  Wills,  p.  41  (Camd.  Soc,  1850), 

M  a  pair  of  hosyn  of  crymesyn  sarcenet  vampers:  Jtutland  Papers,p.8(,ii4t\ 

1800  And  ther  was  on  the  lefte  syde  of  the  highe  aulter  a  travcrs  of  red  sarcenet 


1468  a  pair  of  hosyn  of  crymesyn  sarcenet  vampers 
1800  And  ther  was  on  the  lefte  syde  of  the  higne 
Ckronicle  0/ Calais,  p.  50  (Camd.  Soc,  itJSi. 
■      •         •■'        lelWi,, 


/Vt/m,  p.  8(1843), 
ers  of  red  sarcenet : 
. ,     _     .  .      ,  ,  1806  Of  grene  sarcenet, 

bordred  with  golde  |  Wherin  did  hange,  a  fayre  astrology:  Hawbs,  Past.  Pies., 
sig.  M  iiii  r*.  1814  It  shalbe  leful  to  al,.,wardens  ofcathedrall  and  collegiate 
Churches,,, to  weare  sarcenet  in  tbeyr  lynynges  of  theyr  gownes:  Fitzhbrbert, 
yustyce  o/Peas,  fol.  131  (1538),  1606  thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye : 
Shaks,,  Troil.,  v.  I.  36.  1641  laugh  to  see  them  under  sail  in  all  their  lawn 

and  sarcenet,  their  shrouds  and  tackle,  with  a  geometrical  rhomboides  upon  their 
heads:  Milton,  Reform,  in  Enf.,  Bk.  11.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p,  55  (1806X  1646 

if  they  be  covered,  though  but  with  Linen  or  Sarsenet:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud. 
ir/.,Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  60(1686),  1667  His  letters  of  credence  brought  by  his 
secreury  in  a  scarf  of  sarsenet:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  It.  p.  31  (1873X 

sarde  (if.  -),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sarcler:  to  hoe. 

1601  sarcled  or  raked:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  18,  ch.  a6,  VoL  L 
p.  59'. 

sarcocolla,  .r^. :  It  or  Late  Lat :  a  medicinal  gum  obtained 
from  Persia  and  Arabia.    Anglicised  as  sarcocoL 

1699  Sarcacolla,  from  Persia :  R.  Hakujyt,  Voyages,  VoL  II.  L  p.  378. 
1668  the  Countrey  affords  plenty  of  Galbanum,  Scammony,  Armoniac,  Manna, 
Pisuchio's,  Dates,  Rhubarb.  Opopanax,  SarcocoUa,  and  Assa-f<Btida:  Sir  Tm. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  304  (1677X 

'sarcophagus,//. sarcoplia«i,.r3.:  Lat  (with/<t^u,«<stone', 
suppressed)  fr.  Gk.  <7ai)Ko<f>ayos  XiA>i,  = 'flesh-eating  stone'. 

1.  a  kind  of  limestone  used  by  the  Ancient  Greeks  for 
making  coffins. 

1601  about  Assos  in  Troas,  there  growes  a  stone,  wherewith  all  bodies  ate 
consumed,  and  thereupon  Sarcophagus  it  is  called:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  ^.  H,, 
Bk.  3,  ch.  96,  VoL  I.  p.  43.  1619  this,,, consumes  many  caHcasses  of  Fishes 

and  Fowles...so  true  a  Sarcophagus  is  the  belly :  Purch as,  Mienctsmus,  ch 
XXXV.  p.  339. 

2.  a  stone  coffin,  generally  ornamented  and  inscribed 

1704  I  have  since  observed  the  same  device  upon  several  sarcophagi,  that 
have  enclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or  boys:  Addison,  Hts.,  VoL  1.  p^  473  (Bobn, 
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1S54X  1T68  Hon.  WALrout,i<'//rt».VoI.  ivj).86(i8}7).  1786  lliey 
atiembkd  before  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble :  Tr.  Beck/ord's  Vatktk,  p.  130 
(1683).  1816  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly  decayed  urcophagui :  Bvxon,  in 
Moore't  Lift,  Vol.  ill.  p.  308  (iSsaX  VBM  n  one  fra^pwnt  alone  I  cotinled 

tweniy-thice  niches  or  sarcophagt:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  tn  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L 
p.  13.  18M  An  inunense  receptacle  for  wine,  shaped  like  a  Roman  sar- 

cophagus, lurks  under  the  side  board :  Thackerav,  Srwconut,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiv. 
p,  i6a  (1879). 

■•rd,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sardt;  sardine,  sardsm,  sardiner,  Eng. 
is.  Old  Fr.  sardine;  sardins,  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  2<ip8ctot:  sb. : 
stone  of  Sardis  (capital  of  Lydia),  a  reddish  brown  variety  of 
camelian. 

abi.  I860  Safyres,  &  sardinen,  &  semely  topace :  AUil.  Ptemi,  ii.  1460 
(MomM8«4X    id]  abt.  1400  [See  ol>»lo»doayj.  106T  Iihath 

■any  kindes  as  Sardonix,  so  called  that  by  commixture  of  the  Onix  which  u 
white  and  Sardtu  which  is  red,  it  becommeth  but  one  of  them  both :  J.  Maplbt, 
Cnnt F»r.,(tA.  t6vo.  1611  the  sixth  [foundation],  sardius;  the  seventh,  chry- 
lolyte ;  the  eighth,  beryl :  Bitlf,  Rev.,  xxi.  so, 

''Sardanap&ltis :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  StipSarairaXot :  according  to 
Ctesias,  name  of  the  last  king  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  of 
Nineveh,  whose  extreme  efTeminacy  caused  a  rebellion,  where- 
upon he  discovered  himself  as  a  warlike  hero,  who — when 
unable  to  hold  out  against  the  rebels— immolated  himself. 

1891  Although  the  Eeneral  or  captaine  were  a  right  SanUuutfaltu,  tot  that 
his  lawcs  be  obeyed  all  things  fall  out  well:  Garrard,  Art  IVam,  p.  31. 
1630  but  had  I  beine  a  Sardannfaliu,  or  a  HtHofaialHi,  I  thinke  that...the  great 
inuell  ouer  the  Mountaines  had  tamed  me;  John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sig.  N  5  ro/i. 

sardella,  pi.  sardelle,  sb. :  It. :  "a  little  pickled  or  salt  fish 
like  an  anchoua,  a  sprat  or  a  pilcher,  called  a  sardell  or 
sardine"  (Florio,  1598).    Anglicised  as  sardel(l). 

161T  great  abundance  of  red  herrings  and  inckled  herrings,  Sardtlle,  a»- 
oimrlskl  and  like  pickled  fishes:  F.  Morvson,  IHm.,  Pt.  ill.  p.  115. 

*8ardine  {s  n),  Eng.  fr.  Fr. ;  sardine,  Eng.  fr.  It.  or  Sp. 
sardina;  sardina.  It.  or  Sp. :  .r^.:  a  Sardinian  pilchard,  a 
Mediterranean  pilchard.  The  form  sardeines  (pi.)  occurs  in 
a  ISC.  cookery-book  [Bradley];  it  is  fr.  Old  Fr.  sardaine 
(Cotgr.). 

UMT— 8  salt  sardyns,  which  is  a  lytle  ^she  as  byg  as  a  pylcherd:  Boorob, 
Intnductitm,  ch.  xxx.  p.  198(1870).  1606  there  commeth  also  therwith  such  a 
multitude  of  the  sntaule  fysshes  cauled  sardynes :  R.  Eden,  DiauUt,  Sect.  11. 
p.ss3(iS8s)k  1638  All  this  Channell  is  very  full  of  fish,  especially  of  J'<infiiu>» 
vaitXAnckitnus:  PuRCHAS,  PUgrinu,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  990.  1646  the 

Relkjues  are  like  the  scales  of  Sardints  pressed  into  a  mass:  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Ptmd.  Ejf.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxvL  p.  130(1686).  1884  Merton  devours  sardines 

and mullijcatauay  enough;  B(woOt  VoL  i.  ch.  xvii.  p.  298. 

aardoin,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sardoine:  a  sardonyx. 

abt.  1400  And  the  iviiicipalle  Zates  of  bu  Palays  ben  of  precious  Ston,  that 
men  depeo  Sardoyne:  Tr.  MmaidtviUt  Trav.,  p.  375.    [C] 

sardonian  (^±iL  —  _ ),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sardonien ;  sardonic 
(z  -i  —),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sardonique,  or  Lat.  Sardonius,  =  'per- 
taining to  Sardinia':  adj. :  (with  allusion  to  Sardonia  herba, 
a  plant  supposed  to  cause  wry  faces)  forced,  bitter,  scornful, 
cruel,  derisive  (of  a  laugh,  a  smile,  mirth,  &c.). 

1886  the  villainc.with  Sardonian  smyle  |  Laughing  on  her,  his  false  intent  to 
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forth  to  lay  his  bayte  her  to  beguyle:  :9PENS.,  !•.  (^.,  v.  ut.  la. 

>ies  will  set  him  (I  say)  into  a  fit  of  Sardonian  laughing :  Holland, 
Tr.  PImL  Mot.,  n.  a66.  1651  Where  straln'd  sardonick  smiles  are  glosing 

tdn,  I  And  grief  u  forc'd  to  laugh  against  her  will :  Rtlii/.  H^oltm.,  p.  391.  [T.J 
1684  if  pork,  or  any  thing  made  of  swines  flesh  were  brought  into  the  room,  he 
wouU  fall  into  a  convulsive  Sardonian  laughter;  I.  Mather,  Remark.  Prtmd., 
p.  7a  (1856). 

[In  Late  Lat,  Sardonius  seems  to  have  been  utilised  to 
translate  Gk.  (raf>d(b'U)t,=' bitter'  (of  laughter).  See  Homer, 
Od,  20, 302.  But  originally  risus  Sardonius,  Gk.  yfKiat  lap- 
i^nof,  meant  'laughter  of  despair',  'a  forced  laugh'.] 

sardonyx,  Lat.  //.  sardonyches,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (rap66»v( : 
a  variety  of  chalcedony  consisting  of  layers  of  red  or  brown 
relieved  by  layers  of  white  or  some  light  color ;  a  variety  of 
chalcedony  exhibiting  various  shades  of  red  and  brown.  The 
forms  ending  in  -c,  •cJt,  -k  are  fr.  the  Lat.  adj.  sardonychus. 
See  sard  and  onyz. 

aht.  1400  saidenyk  s<bn:  Wycliffite  BiMt,  Job,  xxviii.  16.  —  the  (yuethe 
[foundement],  sardonix.  thesixte.  sardius;  fA,  ApocaL,  xxi.  20.  1667  [See 

■ard).  X601  This  stonc.was  a  Sardonyx. ..one  of  the  least  Sardonyches: 

Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  37,  ch.  i.  Vol.  11.  p.  601.  1611  The  fifUt 

[foandatioa],  sardonyx:  the  sixth,  sardius;  B^lt,  Rev.,  xxL  so.  1670  Another 
(Vase)  <a SardvHick:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Hal.,  Pt.  11.  p.  339 (t698X  1673 

I  have  seen  worn  in  a  Ring  a  Sardmux  it  self  that  was  traiuparent :  R.  Boyle, 
Virttui  ef  Gemi,  |>.  86.  1816  the  group  called  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and 

Psyche,  Sardonyx :  J.  Dallaway,  O/Slat.  A*  Sailft.,p.  301.  18 . .  branch- 
wotfc  of  costly  sardonyx ;  Tenmtsoh,  Palatt^Art,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  167  (18S6). 

saree,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  silrf:  the  principal  gar- 
ment of  a  woman  in  N.  India,  consisting  of  a  long  piece  of 

S.  D. 


cloth  or  silk  wrapped  round  the  body  so  as  to  fall  nearly  to 
the  feet,  while  the  other  end  is  thrown  over  the  head. 

1873  The  women  wear  petticoats  or  trousers,  and  the  lam  above :  Edw. 
BXADOON,  Lift  in  India,  ch.  it  p.  47.  1886  The  pure  silk  taris  of  Raichur, 
and  the  imukrH  or  mixed  satin  for  Mohammedan  use:  Offic.  Caial.  tf  Ind. 
Exkib.,  p.  7a 

sarell :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  seraglio. 

sargasso,  sb.:  Port  sargasso,  sargafo:  gulf-weed,  a  sea- 
weed which  forms  floating  islands  in  the  north  Atlantic  in 
and  near  the  Sargasso  Sea  (named  from  the  weed). 

1898  The  hcarbe  is  like  Samper,  but  yellow  of  colour,  &  hath  berries  like 
(Joose  berries,  but  nothbg  in  them.  The  Portinj;aIes  call  it  Sargasso,  because 
it  is  like  the  herbes  that  groweth  in  their  welles  (m  Portingall,]  called  Sargasso: 
Tr.  7.  Van  Limcktten'i  Voy..  Bk.  i.  Vol.  11.  p.  363  (1885X  1688  Sarram 

for  many  miles  floating  upon  tne  Western  Ocean  :  Sir  Th.  Brown.  Garden  0/ 
Cyr.,  ch.  4,  p.  44  (1686).  1668  the  Sargatse  or  Sea-weeds  we  saw  floating 

apoo  the  Sea:  Sir  Th.  Hbebbrt,  Trav.,  p.  11  (1677). 

'^sarong,  sb.\  Malay  sdrung:  a  body-cloth  worn  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 

1884  Huddled  up  beneath  a  handsome  sarong...she  watched  the  bustle: 
F.  BoVLE,  Borderland,  p.  371. 

*sar(r)af^  shroff  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  qarrif:  a  money- 
changer, a  banker. 

1898  There  is  in  every  pUce  of  the  street  exchangers  of  mony,  by  them 
called  Xaraflos,  which  are  all  Christian  Jewes :  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschoien't  Voy., 
Bk.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  330(1885).  —  Xarafles:  ii.,  p.  344.  1663  moneychangers, 
whom  they  call  XeraJjS;  J.  Davibs,  Amlauadort  Trav.,  Bk.  VI.  p.  333  (1M9X 
1678  It  could  not  be  improved  till  the  Governor  had  released  the  Shroffs  or 
Bankers:  Fryer,  E.  India,  413(1698).    [Yule]       1684  theCtmiiror  Banker: 

LP.,  Tr.  Tavtmiet't  Trav.,  Vol.  1.  Pt.  3,  p.  4.        1776  Skrojr.Ti.  Banker,  an 
changer  of  money:  Trial  ijf  yotefk  Fmke,  GV>a.  1809  I  had  the  satis. 

fiution  of  hearing  toe  Court  onler  them  to  pay  two  lacs  and  a  half  to  the  plain- 
tiflr,  ashroffof  Lucknow:  Lord  Valbntia,  Vo*.,  I.  343.  [Vule]  1811  when 
we  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  Dola  he  sent  us  to  receive  the  money  from  his 
Saraf,  or  banker,  who  paid  us  by  instalments;  NiehtkVs  Trav,  Ami.,  cb.  liii. 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  71.  1836  Many  of  the  Egyptian  Jevrs  are  sarra'ft 

(or  bankers  and  monev-lenders):  othen  are  sey'refees,  and  are  esteemed  men  of 
strict  probity:  E.  W.  Lave,  Mod.  Egyft.,  Vol.  II.  p.  348.  1889  there  inquire 
for  the  shop  of  the  Shereef :  —  Tr.  Ami.  Nit.,  Vol.  lu  ch.  xiv.  p.  416.  1889  many 
of  the  principal  men  of  that  nation  [i.e.  Arinenians]  resident  at  Constantinople 
being  taraft,  or  bankers  to  the  different  Pashas:  Miss  Paroob,  Beautitt  of  tkt 
Bo^k.,  p.  31.  1846  seriifor  banker;  Lady  H.  STANHors,  Mem.,  Vol.  1. 

ch.  IX.  p.  339.  1884  But  a  vast  deal  of  underhand  business  is  transacted  by 

the  sarafs  and  the  yaghliktchis,  small  hankers  and  jewel-biokeis:  F.  Boyle, 
Borderland,  p.  341. 

sarray:  Arab.    See  serai. 

sarsa,  sarza,  sb. :  short  for  sarsaparilla  {q.  v.). 

1635  You  may  take  sarsa  to  open  the  liver;  Bacon,  Eu.,  Friendtki*  (1887). 

iC.)  1691  the  China:  Sana;  the  Serfentaria  Virginiana,  or  Snake  weed'. 
'.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt  11.  p.  3i8  (1701X 

^sarsaparilla,  Old  Sp.  (orfaparilla  (Mod.  Sp.  zarzapar- 
ilia);  BUsaparrlllia,  Port:  sb.:  the  rhizome  of  several 
species  of  Smilax,  found  in  Tropical  America,  used  as  an 
alterative  drug. 

1877  the  water  of  SarcafarHtia :  Framiton,  Joyfutt  Netoet,  foL  i<  V. 
1698 — 1633  all  the  bankes  and  tow  lands  adjoining  to  this  river,  are  replenished 
with  salsaperilUa :  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  Sontk  Sea,  1 1,  p.  363  (1878X  1600 
The  countrey  yeeldeth  great  store  of  suger,  hides  of  oxen,  buls  and  kine,  ginger, 
CanaJixtula&SaUaperiilia;  R.  Hakluvt,  ^Vy'/i^M,  Vol.  ill.  p.  449.  1631 
the  decoction  of  china  roots,  sassafrass,  sarsaparilla  [salsaperilla,  p.  96],  guaia* 
cum:  R.  Burton,  ^«a/.  Mel,  Pt.  3,  Sec  5,  Mem.  i.  Subs.  5,  VoU  n.  p.  130 
\,  Oiles,  Medicinats  and  Perfumes,  Sassaparilla,  and 
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many  other  physicall  drugs :  Caft.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  583  (188A  1638  they 
vse  much  Salsaparillia,  which  the  Hollanden  ships'  bring  them;  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  960k  1664  [Planu]  not/rr«*«iif  but  in  excef 

Hve  cMt...Altkaa  Fntex,  Sarsaparilla,  Cnfresses:  Evelyn,  Ka/.  Hort., 
p.  337  (t73aX  1671  Hast  thou  not  rais'd  the  price  of  Sarsaperilla^ma 
Guiacnm  all  over  the  Town  :  Shadwell,  Humorists,  L  p.  4.  17^  They 

have  a  Sort  of  Briar,  growing  something  like  the  Sarnparilla :  Hist.  Virginia, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  p.  lao.  1741  Cochineel,  Indigo,  Sonapaiilla,  Brasil,  Cam- 

pechy,  Verdigease,  Almonds:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tonrneftrtt  Voy.  Levant,  VoL  in. 
p.  33s.  inO  exported. ..sarsaparilla,  coffee,  indigo:  J.  Morsb,  Atntr.  Vnir. 
Geogr.,  VoL  I.  p.  496  (1796X 

sars(e)net:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  sarcenet 

sasarara.    See  certiorari. 

*8a8li,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  shast,^'^.  girdle  worn  by  the 
Magi':  a  band  of  fine  material  worn  as  a  turban;  in  western 
countries,  a  scarf  (generally  of  silk)  worn  over  one  shoulder 
or  round  the  waist 

1613  their  Casseeses,  that  u,  their  CHiurcbmen  (with  blew  shashes  about  their 
heads);  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  lavender's  Travels  of  Ponr  Englitkmen,  p.  38. 
1615  All  of  them  wcare  oa  their  heads  white  S&uhes  and  Turbants :  Geo. 
San  dys,  Trav. ,  p.  63  (1633).  1636  Chints  and  Chadois,  Shashes  and  Girdles : 
Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  53a  1684  their  head,  has  a  Tnlifant 
or  Skask,  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  many  colours:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  38.  1684  thrusts  the  Ponyard  into  his  Sascfae  before  his  Breast : 

Tr.  Tavemier's  Grd.  Seignior's  Serag.,  p.  56.  1741  weare  the  white  Sash 

round  their  Tnrbant  as  well  as  the  Turks:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Toumeforts  Voy. 
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SASSAFRAS 


Lfz'omt,  VoL  II.  p.  6i.  1811  Over  all  these  caps  they  wrap  a  large  piece  of 

rouslin*  called  a  Saach,  omamenled  at  the  ends,  which  flow  loose  upon  the 
shoulders,  with  silk  or  golden  fringes:  Nubukr't  Trav.  Arat.,  ch.  cxxii. 
Fiiikerton,  VoL  x.  p.  156. 

sassafru  {-t  -  -),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Port,  sassafras,  or  Sp. 
sasafras :  an  American  tree  (Nat.  Order  Lauracean),  the  bark 
of  whose  root  is  a  valuable  drug,  as  also  are  the  bark  of  the 
branches  and  the  wood ;  also,  the  bark  of  the  said  tree. 

1877  the  water  of  this  Satsa/nu:  Framiton,  Vojt/uJl  Ntuies,  fol.  50  r". 
1600  the  tree  is  in  their  language  called  Attuda  or  HaHntda,  this  is  thought  to 
be  iVt  Saua/rtu:  R.  Hakluyt,  Vtyagtt,  VoU  111.  p.  nr.  1621  [See  sar- 
■aparllla).  16M  boyled  with^aiafras  leaues:  Capt.  J.  Smith.  Wkt., 

p.  416  (1B84).  —  we  saw  many  Vines,  Saxefras,  haunts  of  Deere  and  Fowie:  «*., 
p.  750.  1680  compositions  |  Of  Sassafras,  and  Guacum;  Massingbr,  Picture^ 
IV.  2,  sig.  K  3  r». 

sassaparilla:  Sp.    See  sarsaparilla. 

sat  sapienti:  Late  Lat.    See  verbom  sap. 

sat  verbum:  Late  LaL    See  verbum  sap. 

'Satan,  Sathan,  Sat(li)aiia8 :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  imh), 
taravm,  fr.  Heb.  satin,  — '^xi  enemy':  a  name  of  the  devil, 
the  chief  spiritual  enemy  of  man. 

abt.  1884  moche  more  thes  prelatis  ben  sathanas,  that  thus  myche  contrarien 
cristis  wille  &  sauynge  of  mennus  soulis:  0/ Prelates,  ch.  i.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's 
VnfriHted  Eng.  Wkt.  0/  Wyclif,  p.  57  (1880).  1483  the  wekyd  angelie  of 

that  deuyl  Satnanas:  Revel.  Monk  0/ Evesham,  p.  so  (.li^^  1603   How 

many  Sathans  and  begotten  of  the  diuell  did  he  tearme  them :  W,  Watson, 
Onodlibets  0/  Relig,  b'  Stale,  ja.  9.  —  that  olde  satanas  Segnior  Belsehub  Den 
Luci/er'.  ib.,  p  197,  1640  Satanas:  H.  More,  Songo/Soul,  in.  iii.  27, 

p.  243  (1647).  oef.  16M  Men  do  not  care  for  Excommunication  because  they 
are  shut  out  of  the  Church,  or  delivered  up  to  Sathan:  Sblden,  Taile-Tatk, 
p.  48(1868). 

sati:  Anglo-Ind.    See  snttee. 

satinisoo,  .r^. :  guasi-\t.  or  Old  It.  *setinesc(i* :  an  inferior 
kind  of  satin  or  velvet. 

1619  Callimanco,  Sattinisco,  Figuretto,  Poropus:  Purchas,  Microcotmut, 
ch.  xxviL  p.  268. 

satire  ^±  s),  satyr(e),  .f*. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  satire,  satyre 
(Cotgr.):  a  literary  composition  devoted  to  the  exposure  of 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind ;  the  aggressive  use  of  wit 
and  humor  against  vice  and  folly,  or  against  anything  which 
is  regarded  as  foolish  and  objectionable. 

1S09  Therfore  in  this  satyre  suche  wyll  I  repreue  :  Barclay,  Shit  0/ Fools, 
Vol.  I.  p.  104  (1874).  1606  Epithalamions,  Satyres,  Epigrams :  G.  Chapman, 
AlFooles,  It.  I.  1713  the  finest  Strokes  of  Satyr  which  are  aimed  at  Particular 
Persons :  Spectator,  No.  451,  Aug.  7,  p.  646/1  (Morley). 

satirian,  adj. :  ?  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr. :  satiric  (applied  to  an 
author). 

1S09  For  in  lyke  wyse  as  olde  Poetes  Satyriens  in  dyuers  Poesyes  conioyned 
repreucd  the  synnes  and  ylnes  of  the  peple  at  that  tyme  lyuynge:  Barclay, 
skip  0/ Fools,  Arg.,  Vol.  I.  p.  17  (1874). 

satis  sapeniae,  phr. :  Lat. :  enough  and  to  spare,  enough 
and  more  (than  enough). 

*satrap  i^±:Ltst  il  ji).  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  satrapa,  sairapes, 
fr.  Gk.  varpimni  (fr.  Pers.)  :  a  governor  of  a  Persian  province ; 
hetue,  any  subordinate  ruler  or  tyrannical  officer. 

abt  1888  that  schal  not  be  dispensid  with  but  resenied  to  a  greltere  satrap: 
WYCLIPff),  i»«<n<  0/ Pharisees,  A.  iiL  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Unprinitd  Eng. 
Wks.  ofW]Klif,  p.  7  (1880).  1M9  the  byshoppe  would  beare  nothing  at  all 

wryth  hym  (the  Loide  Protectoure],  but  pkiyed  me  the  Satrapa,  so  that  the 
regente  of  Fraunce  was  faine  to  be  sent  for  from  beyond  the  Seas  to  set  theim 
at  one :  Latimer,  7  Serm.  b^.  K.  Edw.  VI.,  11.  p.  63  (1869).  1S79  these 

Lords  and  Satrapes:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  529  (1612^  1677-a  report  con- 
firmed hvM^thro^astes  a  Persian  Satrapa,  who  fled  thither  to  avoid  the  Anger 
of  King  Danus :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  107.  1775  afterwards  the  Persian 
satrapas  or  conunamlant  resided  at  Sardes:  R.  Chandler,-  Trav.  Asia  Minor, 
p.  252.  1781  the  prostrate  Satraps  adored  the  majesty  of  their  invisible  and  in. 
sensible  sovereign:  Gibbon,  Decl.  &•  Fall,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  xviiL  p.  135  (1813). 
1817  Never  did  fierce  Arabia  send  1  A  satrap  forth  more  direly  great :  'I;  MooRB, 
.Z.n//ii/?«>M,  Wks.,  p.  47(i86(A  18..  Warrior  of  God,  whose  strong  right 

arm  debased  |  The  throne  of  Persia,  when  her  Satrap  bled  |  At  Issus  by  the 
Syrian  gates:  Tennyson,  AlexamUr,  Wks„  Vol.  I.  p.  96  (1886). 

satrapon,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  satrapoHe,^'^  great  satrap':  an 
important  personage. 

I6SO  the  peeple  sbew'd  it  to  their  Satrapoos  &  Councel:  HowBLl,  Tr. 
Ciraffi's  Hist.  Rev.  Napl.,  p.  34. 

Saturn :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Sdtumus :  an  old  Italian  god,  the 
father  of  civilisation,  identified  with  the  Greek  Kronos,  whose 
name  was  given  to  Saturday,  Anglo- Sax.  Satemesdag,  and 
to  the  planet  of  the  solar  system,  next  in  size  to  Jupiter, 
which  was  regarded  in  astrology  as  malefic ;  name  of  the 
metal  lead  in  alchemy.  Hence,  satnmine,  Satnmine,  per- 
taining to  Saturn,  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn ; 
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melancholy,  morose,  reserved.  Hence,  also,  Satnmian,  per- 
taining to  Saturn,  pertaining  to  the  fabled  "golden  age  '  of 
Saturn's  reign.  Satumian  metre  is  the  extant  old  Italian 
metre. 

1643  I  was  bom  in  the  Planetary  hour  of  Saturn:  Sir  Th.  Browh,  Relir. 
Med.,  Pt.  II.  f  xi.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  445  (1852). 

1691  let  him  accustome  himselfc  rather  to  be  of  a  Saturnine  and  seuere  con- 
dition then  a  common  skofFer;  Garrard,  Art  IVarre,  p.  14.  I886  Gvhnac 
Aylmer,  a  saturnine  man  with  a  history,. ..is  debarred  by  circumstances  fhna 
marrying  her:  Athenaitm,  Oct.  23,  p.  526/1. 

1667  Mauortian  moods,  Satumian  furies  fell:  TottePs  Misc.,  p.  its(i8;^X 
1739  This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes:  |  Th'  Augustus  pom  to  bnog 
Satumian  times :  Pope,  Punciad,  111.  3aa 

^S&ttum&lia,  sb.  pi. :  Lat. :  in  Ancient  Rome,  the  festival 
of  Saturn,  celebrated  with  much  license  in  the  middle  of 
December  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  produce  of  the  year; 
hence,  any  wild  orgy  or  noisy  revelry.  Anglicised  as  ^a- 
turnal{f)s. 

1691  imitating  the  orders  and  maners  in  the  feast  Saturnalia,  wherein  also 
were  Bachanalia  vsed,  in  the  which  feast  were  men,  women,  and  children : 
L.  Lloyu,  Tripl.  0/  Triumphes,  sig.  B  3  r*.  1600  throughout  the  dtie  both 
by  day  &  night  were  proclaimed  the  solemn  Saturnalia :  Holland,  Tr.  Z-rvp, 
Bk.  xxtl.  p  432.  1603  no  man  hungreth  or  fasteth  during  the  Satumals: 

—  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,p.  161.  1611  the  Safumalls:  B.  JoN.soN,  Cat.,  iii.   3, 

Wks.,  p.  720(1616).  bef.  1664  CAnr/MMM  succeeds  the  SatumaJia:  Sblden, 
Table-Tali,  p.  33  (1868).  1782  malignity  at  least  vrill  have  its  Saturnalia: 

HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  252  (1858).  1788  The  first  days, 

which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia,  were  devoted  to  mutual  congratulatioa 
and  the  public  joy ;  Gibbon,  Decl.  &*  Fall,  VoL  vii.  ch.  xli.  p.  224  (181^^ 
1816  Why,  it  is  a  kind  of  judicial  ^tumalia:  Scott,  Gmjt  Mnnnerinf,  ch.  Iviu. 
p.  509  (1852).  1819  The  Yam  cystom  is  like  the  Saturnalia ;  neither  theft, 

mtrigue,  or  assault  are  punishable  during  the  continuance;'  Bowdich,  Mission  to 
Ashantee,  Pt  II.  ch.  v.  p.  274.  1831  True  freedom  but  welcomes,  while 

slavery  still  rat*es,  \  When  a  week's  saturnalia  hath  loosen 'd  her  c^in:  Byron, 
Irish  Avatar,  xiiL  1884  allowed  to  indulge  in  an  unchecked  Saturnalia  of 

murder  and  robbery:  Sat.  Rev.,  Apr.  12,  p.  468/1. 

satyr  {j.  -),  sb. ;  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  satyre,  ultimately  fr.  Gk. 
irarvpor. 

1.  a  sylvan  deity  of  Greek  mythology,  attendant  upon 
Pan  and  Bacchus.  '  The  satyrs  were  represented  as  lascivious 
creatures  with  horns,  pointed  ears,  and  tail,  sometimes  with 
goat's  legs ;  their  leader  was  Silenus.  See  form,  panisk.  In 
the  Bible,  the  Heb.  j<l'/r,  =  'a  kindof  demon', /</.  'shaggy','a 
he-goat',  is  translated  'satyr'  {Isaiah,  xiii.  21 ;  xxxiv.  14). 

1567  the  Faune  and  Satire:  J.  Maplet,  Greene  For.,  foL  96  »».  1579 

there  was  a  Satjrre  taken  sleeping :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  481  (1612).  1691 
Here  also  playing  on  the  grassy  grcene,  |  Woodgods,  and  Satyres,  and  swift 
Dryades;  Spens.,  Compl.,  Virg.  Gnat,  178.  1601  groves,  wherein  the  i£gi. 

panes  and  Satyres  doe  converse:  Holland,  Tr.  Plitt.  N.  H,,  6k.  6,  ch.  30, 
VoL  I.  p.  148.  1607   Fauni,  Satyres,  and  Incubi:  Topssll,  Four-/.  Beasts, 

p.  15.  1631  many  Satyres  dancing  about  a  wenche  asleep:  R.  Burton, 

Anat.  Mel,  Pt  3,  Sec  a,  Mem.  4,  Subs,  i,  Vol.  11.  p.  338  (1827).  1637 
Rough  Satyia  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel:  Milton,  Lycidas,  34. 
1704  the  several  musical  instruments  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  tne 
Apollos.  muses,  fauns,  satyrs,  bacchanals,  and  shepherds:  Addison,  Whs., 
Vol.  I.  p  465  (Bohn,  1854).  1733  satyr  teaching  a  Young  Man,  per- 

haps Apollo;...tbe  Legs  of  this  Satyr  are  very  Bad :  Richardson,  SteUues,  ov., 
in  Italjf,  p.  127.  1868  A  satyr,  a  satyr,  see,  |  Follows :  Tbnnvsom,  Lucre- 

tins,  Wks.,  VoL  m.  p.  J76(i8a6X 

2.  a  lascivious  person. 

satyrion,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <r<avpiot>,  name  of  a  plant  to 
which  aphrodisiac  properties  were  ascribed :  name  of  a  species 
of  orchid. 

1648  Satyrion  is  bote  and  very  moyst:  W.  Turner,  Natnes  0/  Htris. 
1637  As  we  see  in  lyUte  Satyrion,  which  is  of  a  Dainty  Smell :  TikCOH^Jfat. 
Hist.,  Cent  vi.  |  $07.  1696  'tis  the  Root  Satyrion,  a  very  precious  Plant: 

Otway,  Souldiirs  Fortune,  v.  p.  6a. 

*saace  piiinailte,/^r. :  Fr. :  a  sharp-tasting  sauce. 

1759  for  your  sauce  pifuasitt  get  a  parcel  of  herbs,  such  as  tarrogan,  ftc  : 
W.  Verral,  Cookery,  p.  64.  UI7  No  <»><  would  like  to  make  an  entire 


sulsa  de  la  comedia,  the  es.sence,  the  cream,  1 


meal  on  sauce  pi^uantei  Ediu.  Rev.,  Vol.  29,  p.  3. 
"      ■  ■  the 

I:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt  I. 

E,  and  a  good  deal  of  sauce  piqu 

rinnell  Exped.,  ch.  xviL  p.  129. 

t\^K  sauce piouante  oiVih:  RiT 
ch.  iv.  p.  56. 
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sauce  piquoKte  of  the  night's 

\.  I.  p.  1^-  «•■•    O 1      — -1.  _ 

piquoHti 

KviLp.  129.  

cessibility  are  the  sauce' pu/uante  of  life:  Rita,  My  Lord  Conceit,  Vol.  i.  Bit.  L 


entertainment:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt  I.  p.  187. 
little  patience,  and  a  good  deal  of  sauce  pifuastte,  i 
Kane,  ist  Grinnell  Exped.,  ch.  xviL 


1868  Seal...with  a 

is  very  excellent  diet :  E.  K. 

18 . .  Opposition  and  ioac- 


saudsse,  sb. :  Fr.:  a  sausage;  Mil.  a  hose  of  pitched  cloth 
containing  train-powder.  * 

1836  Count,  let  me  help  you  to  a  little  more  of  these  saudsses  aux  dioox 
['with  cabbages  ];  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Vio.  Grey,  Bk.  v.  ch.  it  p.  169(1881). 

sancisson,  sb.:   Fr.:   a  sausage;  Mil.  faggots  of  large 

boughs. 

'*8au6rkraat,  sb.:  Gtt.,  'sour  cabbage':  cabbage  sliced 
and  pressed  with  salt  so  as  to  become  sour  by  fermentation, 
a  popular  dish  in  Germany.  Anglicised  as  sonxkront;  aonr- 
cront. 
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SAUL 

1776  I  dined  yesterday  at  GarrickS,  with  the  sour-crout  party:   In  W. 
Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  More,  VoL  I.  p.  8a  (1835).  1815  we  can  cook  up, 

between  ns  three,  as  pretty  a  dish  of  sour-crout  as  ever  tipped  over  the  toiizue  of 
a  bookmaker:  ByRON,  in  Mooie's  Li/e,  Vd.  ill.  p.  147  (1832).  IBM  On  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.-.while  touT'kruMt  she  sells  you,  the  Landlady  tells  you: 
Bakham,  ImgMe.  Leg.,  p.  1(7  (i86s)-  UiO  Brsgion  &  Millir,  Praet. 

Cook,  p.  416.  1856-— 6  The  king's  fondness  for  Hanover  occasioned  all  sorts 

of  rough  jokes  among  his  English  subjects,  to  whom  stuter-kraut  and  sausages 
have  ever  been  ridiculous  objeas :  Thackeray,  Four  Georges,  p.  98  (1875)- 
1880  She  would  rather  have  a  good  plate  of  sourkraut :  C.  W.  CoixiHS,  SI. 
Simon,  p.  59. 

saul:  Anglo-Ind.    See  sal ^ 

saunce,  saunez:  Eng.  A*.  Fr.    See  sans. 
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sant^,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  stew. 


1828  I  ask  you  to  meet  a  J(t»//i/r /)ftr  ^fut'of  fbid  sras*  (f.p,)],  and  li 
Baunch  of  venison :  Lord  Lytton,  Pelkam,  ch.  Ixvi.  p.  217  (1859).  184S 

The  niH//-pan  is  much  used  now,  instead  of  the  frying-pan :  Brbcioh  &  Mili.br, 


Pract.  Cook,  p.  184. 

santeme,  sb. :  Fr. :  name  of  a  white  wine  produced  near 
Sauterae  in  the  department  of  Gironde  in  France,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to 
similar  white  wines. 

1828  I  took  my  tautenu  and  soda-water  in  my  dressing-room:  Lord 
LvTTON,  Pelkam,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  60  (1859). 

8aii'7e  vd  peilt,/^r.:  Fr. :  'save  (himself)  who  can',  the 
order  for  flight  attributed  to  Napoleon  I.  when  he  saw  that 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  lost ;  a  complete  rout,  a  disastrous 
dispersion. 

1823  the  camp  is  broken  up,  taxvr^au'/rH/:  Lady  Morgan,  5'aft'a/or^wa, 
th.  vL  p.  141  (1855X  18M  Lord  Lytton,  Pelkam,  eh.  xlix.  p.  »4»  (1859)1 

1842  Same  qui  feut  I  Itiat  lawless  crew,  |  Away,  and  away,  and  away  tney 
flew !  Barham,  IngoUs.  Leg.,  p.  308  (1865).  186B— 6  what  a  fine  satirical 

picture  we  might  have  had  of  that  general  sauve  qui  teut  among  the  Tory 
party:  Thackbray,  Four  Georges,  p.  41  <i875).  188S  it  would  Save  been  a 
case  iXsatmequifoui:  Lady  Bixwhpibld,  Xeminisc.,  Vol.  1.  p.  89. 

sa'Tane,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  savannah. 

1763  low  marshy  and  partly  wooded  lands...whlch  they  call  Samuus :  Fathbr 
Charlevoix,  Acet.  yoy.  Canada,  p.  108. 

8aTaiuia(h),  sb. :  Sp.  savana,  lit.  'a  sheet* :  a  treeless  plain ; 
a  prairie.    Generally  used  in  reference  to  Tropical  America. 

1666  Hau>'nge  toi^arde  the  southe  a  playne  of  twelue  leages  in  breadth  and 
veary  frutefuU.  This  playne,  they  calile  Zauana :  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  I. 
p.  148  (1885).  IWH  the  plaines,  which  they  call  Savannas :  E.  Grimston, 

Tr.  jyAcosta's  Hist.  Jf.  ludies.  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  263  (1880I.  1666  open 

ground  and  plaine  Fields,  or  Savanars  as  they  there  call  tnem :  J.  S.,  A  l>rie/ 
and  perfect  Journal  of  ye  late  Proceed,  o/ye  Eng.  Army  iny  U^.  Indies,  p.  18. 
1722  In  other  Places  they  found  large  level  Plams,  and  fine  Sofanm^^  three  or 
four  Miles  wide :  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  69.  1727  Plains  immen.se  1 
Lie  stretch'd  below,  interminable  meads,  |  And  va.st  savannahs;  J.  Thomson, 
Summer,  699  (1834):  17 . .  Delighted  all  the  while  to  think  |  That,  on  those... 
green  savannas,  she  should  share  |  His  board  with  lawful  joy :  Wordsworth, 
Rutk,  113.  1819  some  search  the  scorch 'd  savannas  of  Sahara;    Hans 

Busk,  Tea,  p.  48.  1819  The  red  and  yellow  ochres  brought  to  me,  were  dug 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  savannah  three  joumies  soutb-eastvnird  of  EmpoOngwa : 
Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantet,  Pt.  11.  ch.  xiii.  p.  448.  1846  the  gnssy 

savannahs  of  La  Plata:  C  Darwin,  Joum.  BeagU,  ch.  iii.  p.  55.  1884  A 

wide  savannah  edged  the  str^m :  F.  60YI.B,  Borderland,  p.  300. 

*ti»!7KiA,fem.  savaate,  .r^. :  Fr.:  a  person  of  eminence  in 
science  or  in  literary  studies.     Formerly  spelled  8{aTaiit(e). 

17D0  very  different  sorts  of  people,  as  ^aKx  esfrits,sfitvants,  et  Mies  dames'. 
Ix>rd  Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  6,  p.  20(1774).  1762  This  Baron 
is  one  of  the  most  learned  noblemen  here,  the  great  protector  of  wits,  and  the 
Sjavanswhoareno  wils:  STERNE,Z»//.,Wks., p.  746/2(1839).  1768  I  dined 
tonday  with  a  dozen  savans;  Hok.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  408  (1857X 
1766  Her  manner  is  soft  and  feminine,  and  though  a  savante,  without  any 
declared  pretensions;  ib.,  p.  470.  1767  1  do  not  think  that  all  entertain  thts 

idea  of  us ;  I  only  mean  the  s^avans;  those  who  can  read ;  In  J.  H.  Jesse's 
Geo.  Sehityn  &*  Contem/omries,  Vol.  11.  p.  202  (1882).  1806  the  most  zealous 
society  of  savans  that  ever  existed :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  6,  p.  420.  ^  1813  an 

only  child,  and  a  savante  who  has  always  had  her  own  way;  Byron,  in  Moore's 
Li/e,  p.  348  (1875).  1816  That  artists  by  profes.<iion,  and  scavans  by  pro- 

fession, should  flock  to  the  finest,  and  wisest,  city  in  the  world  for  instruction: 
J.  Scott,  yisit  to  Paris,  p.  6  (2nd  Ed.).  1840  the  unfortunate  traveller 
Schultz,  a  German  sfavant,  sent  into  this  country  by  the  French  Institute: 
Fraser,  Koordistan,  &'c..  Vol.  i.  Let.  iii.  p.  6a.  1866  A  blind  savant, 

like  Huber  and  Sanderson:   Emerson,  English  TVwfVx,  xviii.  Wks.,  Vol.  II. 

fex35(Bohn,  1866).        *1876  his  projects  were  held  by  Parisian  z<zm»/f :  Times, 
ay  15.   [St.]       1882  [Newman  was]  stirred  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  triumphant 
Savans:  T.  MozLEY,  Reminisc.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  179. 

savendar :  Anglo-Ind.    See  ahalmnder. 
savoir,  8(avoir,  sb. :  Fr. :  knowledge,  learning. 

1841  Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  studied  the  guide-books,  and  like  to 
display  the  extent  of  their  savoir  on  the  subject:  Lady  Blessincton,  Idler  in 
FroMct,  Vol  I.  p.  17. 

*8avpir-fjEdre,  sb.:  Fr.,  'knowing  (how)  to  do':  good 
management,  tact,  the  faculty  of  discerning  the  right  course 
upon  an  emergency. 


1818  But  he  had  great  confidence  in  his  own  savoir /airt:  Scott,  Guy 
Mannering,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  998  (1859).  1819  In  thisdilemiua  |  bethought  my- 
self of  my  own  savoir-faire:  T.  Hope,-  Anast.,  Vol  iii.  ch.  vi.  p.  162  (1890). 
1848  •how'd  so  much  of  the  true  s(avoir/aire:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p  909 
(1865).  1868  the  inexperience  and  want  cA  savoir /aire  in  hi^  matters  of 

alploiiiacy  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers;  GrevillEj  Memoirs,  3rd  Ser., 
I.  iL  54.  186T  Meanwhilvthe  oaf  had  not  ev«n  savotr/aire  enough  to  ask 

for  my  second:  C  Kingslby,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xiv.  p.  346  (1877).  1866 

A  failure  not  due  to  want  of  good  intentions..^t  apparently  to  a  want  of  miliury 
toBoir/aire :  H.  CoppEB,  Grant  &•  kis  Cam^eugns,  p.  319. 

savolr-vi'VM,  sb. :  Fr.,  'knowing  how  to  live' :  good  man- 
ners, good  breeding,  the  faculty  of  understanding  how  to 
behave  with  propriety  under  any  circumstances. 

1766  For  though  Fiance  is  remarkable  for  its  savoir  vivre  and  Italy  for  its 
vtirtii,  yet  Germany  is  the  reservoir  of  .solid  literature :  Mason,  in  Gray  and 
Mason's  Corresp.,  p.  96  (1853).  1760  I  hope  in  a  fortnight  to  break  through, 
or  rather  from  the  delights  of  this  place,  which,  in  the  scavoir  vivre,  exceeds 
all  the  pUces,  I  believe,  in  this  section  of  the  globe:  Sterne,  Lett.,  Wks., 
p.  746/2  (1839).  1776  It  was  not  sfovcir  vivre  to  feel  like  a  man :   HoR. 

Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  261  (1 8^7).  1806  The  use  of  red  wine  with 

oysters,  shews  great  want  of  sf avoir  vtvre:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  8,  p.  418.  1818 
He  is  continuuly  railing  at  our  English  want  of  savoir  vivre:  M.  Edgeworth, 
Patronage,  Vol.  11.  p.  75  (1833).  1819  they  had  so  little  savoir  vivre,  that 

they  let  their  heads  be  chopped  off  like  cabbage  tops:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  viii.  p.  163  (i89o)w  1841  He  has  acquired  all  the  polish  and  savoir  vivre 

of  the  b«tforei([n  society:  Lady  Blessington, /iA!rrm/°ni»«,  Vol.  II.  p.  193. 
1878  People  with  any  savoir  vivre  don't  make  a  fuss  about  such  things :  Geo. 
Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  xlviiL  p.  449. 

savoy  {—^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Savoie,=' Savoy',  a  district 
of  S.  France :  a  winter  variety  of  cabbage  with  remarkably 
wrinkled  leaves. 

1699  The  Broccoli  from  ffaples,  perhaps  the  Halmyridia  of  Pliny  (or 
Alkenttus  rather),  Capitata  marina  &•  floridn,  our  Sea-keele  (the  ancient 
Cramde)  and  growing  on  our  Coast,  are  very  delicate,  as  are  the  Savoys,  com- 
mended for  being  not  so  rank,  but  agreeable  to  most  Palates:  Evelyn,  Ace- 
taria,  p.  16.  1769  your  savoys  should  be  well  blanch'd,  and  tied  up  separate ; 
W.  Verbal,  Cookery,  p.  93. 

saxafras,  saxefras:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  sassa&as. 

say:  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  shahi. 

sayer,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Arab,  sddr,  =  'moving', 
'current',  'the  remainder':  a  term  used  to  denote  miscel- 
laneous items  of  Indian  taxes  and  imposts  other  than  the 
land  revenue,  as  though  'current'  charges,  customary  charges. 
[Yule] 

1790  I  shall  briefly  remark  on  the  Collections  of  Sayer,  that  while  they 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Zemindars,  every  efifort  to  free  the  internal  Commerce 
from  the  baneful  effects  of  their  vexatious  impositions  must  necessarily  prove 
abortive:  Minute,  Feb.  10,  by  Hon.  C  Stuart,  quoted  in  Lord  Comwallis* 
Minute, '^xA-yxZ.    (Vulej  1817   Besides  the  land-revenue,  some  other_ duties 

were  levied  in  India,  which  were  generally  included  under  the  denomination 
of  Sayer:  J.  Mill,  Brit.  Ind.,  v.  417  (1840X    l»*.] 

sayette  {z.  s),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sayette :  a  kind  of  serge ;  a 
kind  of  wooUen  yam. 

*sayid,  sayyid,  aaiyid,  seyd,  sb.:  Arab,  sayyiii:  lord,  a 
Mohammedan  title  of  honor.    See  C&d,  siddee. 

1811  He  lookeil  with  disdain  upon  the  Turkish  SherriflTes,  and  the  Arabian 
Seids:  Niebukr's  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  xxiv.  Pinkerton,  Vol.  X.  p.  30.  1837  A 
young  seyd,  a  friend  of  mine,  when  riding  one  day...:  Lady  H.  Stanhope, 
Mem.,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  56.  1840  wait  until  he  should  procure  from  a  certain 
Seyed,  who  was  Lord  of  the  Village,  a  pledge  of  safety  for  tiimself...  that  order  of 
Seyeds,  called  SuggerAn:  Fraser,  Koordistan,  fyK.,  Vol.  L  Let.  iv.  p.  99. 
1884  I  observed  two  Sowars  talking...to  a  Sayyid:  F.  BovLS,  Bordtrtand,. 
p.  111. 

shirreria,  //.  sbirrerie,  sb.\  It.:  "the  crue,  company,  or 
order  of  base  catchpoles  or  sergeants"  (Florio,  s.  v.  Sbirra- 
glia,  below  which  is  "Sbirrarttt,  Sbirreria,  as  Sbirraglia^). 

1626  they  call  all  Tempoiall  Businesse,  of  Warres,  Embas.sages,  ludicature, 
and  other  Emploiments,  Stnrrerie;  which  is,  Vndtr  Sheriffri^s ;  As  if  they  were 
but  matters  for  Voder-SherilTes  and  Otchpoles:  Bacon,  Ess.,  xxix.  p.  357 
(i«7iX 

♦sbirro,  //.  sblrri,  sb. :  It. :  a  bailiff,  a  police-officer. 

1670  a  Barigello  or  Captain  of  the  SMrri,  or  Sergeants,  to  keep  all  in  order 
and  awe,  both  day  and  night:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  ftal..  Ft.  \i.  p.  153  (1698}. 
1701  This  Captain  [who  executes  the  orders  of  the  civil  government  of  Rome]  is 
called  Bargello,  and  his  Soldiers  Sbirri:  New  Account  ^ Italy,  p.  88.  1744 
iome  shim  that  had  insolently  passed  through  the  street  in  which  the  King  of 
Great  Britain's  anns  condescended  to  hang:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  1. 
p.  310(1857).  1787  What  could  Mr^  do  who  had  only  a  parcel  of  Sbirri  under 
their  command:  P.  BscKFORD,^«//.yy./l^/.,  Vol.  L  p.  916(1805).  1793  Like 
other  princes,  he  [the  Pope]  has  hisguards  or  sbirrt:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ. 
Googr.,  VoL  n.  p.  436  (1796).  1890  Had  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but  |  Had 
kept  me  in  his  eye,  as  mediuting  |  A  silent,  solitaiy,  deep  revenge :  Byron,  Doge 
0/  Ven.,\\.  2,  Wks.,  VoL  xm.  p.  116(1832).       1828  pistols  were  but  for  brigands 


Still,  when  the  captain  of  the  Sbirri  made  way  for  me  I  thought  I  was  in  the  toils : 
J.  H.  Shorthovsb,  Jokn  Inglesant,  VoL  ii.  ch.  xviiL  p.  364  (and  Ed.).  ' 
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SCABBADO 


scabbado,  si.:  auasi-Sp.  or  guasi-lt:  venereal  disease. 
Cf.  Sp.  escariar,^' to  scratch'. 

1689  But  we  have  no  more  of 'cm  (hot  baths)  now,  since  they  are  found  to  be 
ill  for  the  Scabbado :  R.  L'Estrancb,  Tr.  Erasmus  ul.  Colltju.,  p.  63. 

scabin,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  scabino:  an  alderman,  a  judge. 
See  ^erin. 

16TS  The  Government  is  bv  a  Scout  or  Prstor,  four  Buraomasters,  nine 
Scabins,  and  36  Counsellors  or  Senators :  J.  Rav,  ytum.  Lcm  CouKtr.,  p.  4a. 

scaene :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  or  Lat.    See  scene. 

'*SCagliola,  sb. :  It :  an  Italian  process  for  imitating  stone 
and  marble ;  imitation  stone  and  marble ;  also,  attrib. 

1T4T  I  have  been  desired  to  write  to  you  for  two  scagliola  tables :  HoK. 
Walpole,  Ltltm,  Vol.  it.  p.  S<  (1857).  1787  John  Hugpord,  an  English- 
man, Friar  of  this  Convent,  was  the  mventor  of  the  Scagliola:  P.  Beckford, 
LtU.fr.  /lal.jVol.  1.  p.  398  (1605).  1806  a  cupola  supported  by  columns  of 

scaglula:  J.  Dallawav,  Oit.  Eiuj;-  Archit.,  p.  153.  1866  the  scagliola 

pillars:  Geo.  Eliot,  Felix HoU,  Vol  i.  p.  19. 

scahi,  scahjr:  Pers.    SeeshaM. 

ac&la  caeli, /M :  Late  Lat :  a  ladder  to  heaven ;  the  name 
given  to  a  flight  of  steps  in  Rome. 

abt.  1384  Also  prelatis  disceyuen  cristene  men  in  feith,  hope  &  charite  bi  here 
nouelerie  of  massis  at  rome,  at  scala  cell.  &  newe  pardons  &  pilgrimages :  Of 
PnlattM,  ch.  xxxviii.  in  F.  D.  Matthew  s  UHfrinttd  Eng.  Wks.  0/  Wytlif, 
p.  103  (1860X  1886  ^  it  is  much  necessary  that  such  abuses  be  clearly  put 

away. ..which  make  men  believe. ..that  masses  said  at  «ca/af<r/i,  or  otherwhere... 
send  them  straight  to  heaven :  A  rticlts  deviud  by  the  Kinges  Highnes  Mt^^estie, 
p.  xxxii,  (183O.  1S49  Kal[a\  carli,  the  ladder  of  heauen...  The  fyrste  [step]  is 
preachynge,  then  hearynge,  then  beleuynge,  and  last  of  all  Saluation  :  Latimer, 
7  Strm.  St/.  K.  Edai.  VI.,  v.  p.  139  (1869).  1603   Making  loose  lines  (for. 

sooth)  their  Scala  Cctli ;  [  A  Tauerne  for  a  Temple,  to  adore  |  ITieir  only  god^ 
their  guts :  J.  Davies,  in  J.  Sylvester's  Tr.  Du  Barlat,  y.  j^o  (1608).  bel. 

1637  And  the  seuerall  Degrees  of  Ascent,  wherby  Men  did  dunb  vp  to  the  same, 
as  if  it  had  bin  a  Scala  Cteli'.  Bacon,  New  Atlantis,  p.  15. 

Bcalado,  skalado  (_  il  =.),  scalade  (-  il),  Eng.  fr.  It  sea- 
lada  (Flono),  Mod.  It  scalata ;  scalada,  It :  sb. :  an  escalade, 
a  scaling  of  fortifications  with  ladders.    See  escalade. 

1691  when  it  is  time  to  assault  the  enemies  vpon  a  Wall,  Trench,  Scalade, 
Bnlwarcke,  Breach :  Garrard,  Art  Warre,y.  63.  1698  Scalata,  a  skalado 
giuen  to  any  towne  or  wall :  Florio.  bef.  1899  Of  flankers,  ravelins,  gabions 
he  prates  |  And  of  false-brays,  and  sallies,  and  scaladoes  ;  Davie.s,  E^gr,,  xxiv. 
in  Marlowe's  Wks.,  p.  358/3  (1858X  1601  the  honour  which  geese  deserved 

and  woon  by  discovering  the  skallade  that  the  Frenchmen  made  into  the  capitoU 
hill  of  Rone:  Holijvnd,  Tr.  PHh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  39,  ch.  3.  [R-l  1611  Esca- 
lade, A  scalado :  a  skahng ;  the  taking,  or  surprisall,  of  a  place,  by  stealing : 
COTCK.  1630    three  sixe-penny  Veale  pyes,  wall'd  stiffly  about,  and  well 

vietuai'd  within,  were  presented  to  the  hassard  of  the  Scalado  :  John  Taylor, 
Wks.,  sig.  O  t  p»/3.  1683  The  next  day  General  Norris  hauing  viewed  the 

advantage,  resolved  to  attempt  the  place  by  a  scalado:  J.SrKKD,  Hist.  Gt.  Brit., 
Bk.  IX.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  1188/1.  bef.  1670  the  Soldiers  entred  the  Castle  by 

Scalada,  and  by  fordng  the  Gates :  J.  Hacket,  Ab^.  Williams,  Pt.  11.  304, 
p.  330  (t693X  1713  Tliou  raisedst  thy  voice  to  record  the  stratagenu,  the 

arduous  exploits,  and  the  nocturnal  scalade  of  needy  heroes,  the  terror  of  your 
peaceful  citiiens :  Arbuthnot,  7ekH  Bull    (T.)  1796   taking  a  town  by 

scalado:  Hist.  Auecd.  o/Her.  o*  dtp.,  p.  aa. 

scald :  Icelandic.    See  skald. 

scalda-baaco,  jA  :  It,  'a  warm  seat':  one  who  keeps  a  seat 
warm,  /.«.  one  who  pours  out  empty  declamations. 

bef.  1670  The  Presbyterians,  those  Scalda-batudi,  or  hot  Declamers,  had 
wrought  a  great  distast  in  the  Commons  at  the  King :  j.  Hacket,  Abp,  Williams, 
Pt.  II.  171,  p.  183  (1693). 

.  scalftnon,  scaltanm,  sb. :  Lat  fi-.  Gk.  ijpiynvm)  irKaXqvov : 
a  scalene  triangle,  a  triangle  with  three  unequal  sides. 

1870  SeaUmem  is  a  triangle,  wiote  tJkree  sides  art  aU  tmetKaJl...the  tri- 
angle ^...is  also  a  Scalenun,  nauing  his  three  sides  vnecuall :  Billjncslbv, 
Euclid,  fol.  4  V.  1608  that  triangle  which  is  called  Scalenon,  with  three 

unequall  sides :  Holland,  Tr,  Plut.  Mer.,  p.  134a  1787  The  true  figure 

of  the  encampment  is  lather  an  wonvJkr  than  a  wiunivM:  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  1059/3. 

scalier,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  esca/ur:  a  staircase.    Hare. 

bef.  1643  In  the  midst  there  was  a  wonderful  scalier  or  winding  stair: 
Vrquhart,  Tr.  Rabelais,  Bk.Lch.liiL  (1848).    (Davies) 

scaliola:  It    See  scagliola. 

seallion  {J-  —),sb.:  Eng. fr.  Lat  Ascaldnia  {caepa),"* omoa 
of  Ascalon' :  a  shallot. 

bef.  1400  Ac  ich  haue  porett-plontes  perselye  and  scalones,  |  Chiboles  and 
chiruylles  and  chlries  sam-rcde :  Pirn  PL,  C.  IX.  310.    (C)  1608  bulbs, 

scalions,  olives,  salade  berbes:  Holland,  Tr.  PM.  Mar.,  p.  703.  1699 

scalion:  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.  63. 

*8candaliun  magn&tum,  //.  scamdala  magn&tuin,  phr. : 
Late  Lat :  Le^. :  defamation  of  high  personages,  the  otfence 
of  speaking  evil  of  dignities.    Abbrev.  to  scan.  mag. 

1607  A  vtritofdelttf,  Longswoid;  sctuuUUa  maguafum,  Baclisword:  Mid- 
DiETOH,  Pketnix,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  ito  (i88;X  1638  they  will  presently 
call  thee  into  the  Court,  and  frame  a  bul  against  ihee,  executing  that  Statute  vpoo 
thee,  of  Scaudalum  magnatum :  M asbb,  Tr,  Ateman's  L{fe  o/GutKuut,  Pt.  II. 


SCARIFICATION 

Bk.  L  ch.  vii.  p.  63.  1680  From  tcandala  ma^Hatum  t  am  deare :  John 

Taylor,  Wis.,  p.  13G.  1689  'tis  more  punishable  in  our  house  |  Than 

scaudaium  maguafum:  Massinger,  City  Madam,  i.  i,  Wks.,  p.  315/3  (183a). 
1697  whoever,  I  say,  should  venture  to  be  thus  particular,  nuist  expect  to  be 
imprisoned  for  scaudalum  magnatum:  Swift,  TaU  <if  a  Tub,  AulBor's  Pref., 
Wks.,  p.  55/3  (i860).  1714   I  do  assure  you,  says  kt,  were  I  my  Lady 

Q~*-t-s,  I  would  sue  him  for  Scandaium  Magnatum :  Sfectator,  No.  568, 
July  16,  p  808/1  (Morley),  beC  1788  a  &se  of  Scaudalum  Maeuatum 

against  a  Peer :  R.  North,  Exatnen,  in.  viii.  61,  p.  631  (1740).  1771   the 

statute  of  scandaium  magnatum  is  the  oldest  I  know ;  Burke,  Thtugkis  oh  Ike 
Present  Diuentents,  p.  14}  (t886X  1779  And  (though  I  can't  on  learaiim 

brag)  I  I  do  pronounce  it  all  scan  mag:  P.  Pindar,  in  R.  Polwhele  s  Biegr.  St. 
inComvoall,  VoL  11.  App.,  p.  4. 


Scanderbeg,  the  Turkish  name  (=' Alexander  Bey')  of 
George  Castriotto,  Prince  of  Albania,  the  champion  of  the 
.Christians  against  the  Turks,  1432 — 1467. 

1688  He  is  a  very  Scanderierg  incarnate:  Shadwbll,  Sjuire  of  AlseUia, 
i.  P-  4  («699). 

*Bcapnlae,  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  the  shoulder-blades ;  scapnla, 
sing.  (Late  Lat),  a  shoulder,  a  shoulder-blade.  Rarely  An- 
glicised as  scapple. 

1878  the  scapple  bones :  J.  Banister.  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  l  foL  3  r'.  1784 
The  beat  went  off  from  the  parts,  and  spread  up  higher  to  the  breast  and  scapub : 
Wisesian,  Surgery.    (J.) 

BCairas,  sb. :  Lat :  Archil. :  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

IS6S  The  which  thicknes  vnder  at  the  lowest  parte  of  Scapus,  you  shall  deuide 
into  .4.  panes,  wherof  at  the  head  of  the  Scapus,  shalbe  .3. :  J.  Shuts,  ArcMit., 
fol.  iiii  V.  1664  Sometimes  also  it  signifies  the  Rina  or  small  Feruis 

begirting  the  Scapus  of  a  Column  near  the  Apophyges,  or  the  Pitnth  of  a  Pedistat: 
Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  Parall.  Archil.,  A'c,  p.  139. 

*8carabaeus,  pi.  scarabaei,  sb. :  Lat :  a  beetle ;  also,  an 
Egyptian  gem,  usually  green,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  beetle  on 
the  upper  side  and  inscribed  on  the  lower  side,  used  as  an 
amulet,  Anglicised  as  scarabee  (through  Fr.  scarabie),  and 
as  scarabe  (1579  Gosson,  Schoole  of  Ab.,  p.  19,  Ed.  1868),  and 
as  scarab  (1582  In  T.  Watson's  Pass.  Cent,  p.  29,  Ed.  1870). 

1691  The  kingly  Bird,  that  beares  Joves  thunderclap,  |  One  day  did  scome 
the  simple  Scarabee:  Spens.,  Compl.,  Wlds.  Vanitie^  iv.  1633  Thou  imi- 

tatest  that  importunate,  troublesome,  and  eare-offending  Fly  (through  his  vntune- 
able  buzzing)  the  Scarabee,  who  not  dwelling  on  the  sweeter  sort  of  Flowers,  flyes 
from  fortll  the  delicate  Gardens:  Mabbe,  Tr.  A  lemon's  Life  of  Guvttan,  sig. 
*  5  t^.  1681  and  bad  a  very  curious  collection  of  scarabees :  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  1.  p.  377  (1873).  1710  A  homed  scarafaeeus :  Addison,  TeUltr,  Aug.  36, 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  157  (1854)  1733  They  likewise  eat  Grubs,  the  Nymfiuxk 

Wasps,  some  kinds  of  Scarabtri,  Cicada,  vc. :  Hist.^  Virginia.  Bk.  III.  ch.  iv. 
p.  151.  1816  in  Egypt  the  artbts,  from  superstition,  gave  the  gems  an  oval 

form,  which  are  now  distinguished  as  "  Scarabaei " :  J.  Dallaway,  Of  Stat.  6f 
Sculpt.,  p.  397.  1848  he  had  hunted  down  and  secured,  with  Jupiter's  assist- 
ance, a  scarabteus  which  he  believed  to  be  totally  new. ..the  whole  tnbe  of  scara. 
bai:   E.  a.  Poe,   Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  5  (1884).  1888    One  [ublet]  has  the 

impression  of  a  scaiabaeus  inscribed  with  the  hawk  of  Horns  wearing  the  crowns 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt:  Athenaum,  Oct.  30,  p.  519^1. 

Bcaramoche,  .r^. :  Eng.  it.  It.  scaramuccia:  a  skirmish,  a 
body  of  skirmishers. 

1663  ^Hannibal]  sent  certaine  bands  to  take  a  hill  not  far  from  Minutius  to 
prouoke  him  to  battayle :  Minutius  forthwith  sent  forthe  hb  lighte  armed  men  and 
attacked  the  scaramoche :  J.  Shute,  Tuie  Comm.  (Tr.),  fol.  xxiii  V. 

Bcaramoche,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  scaramucciare:  to  skirmish. 

1063  sailed  forth  daiely  and  scaramoshed  with  them :  J.  Shuts,  Tvt*  Cemm. 
(Tr.),  fol.  xxxiii  r: 

^scaramouch  (,±  —  s),  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  It  Scaramuccia,  the 
name  of  a  famous  Italian  low  comedian :  a  cowardly,  brag- 
gart buffoon  of  Italian  comedy. 

[1663  accompanying  their  cries  with  such  distorted  Countenances  and  Postures, 
as  Scarumussa  himself  would  be  much  troubled  to  imitate :  J,  Dayibs,  Am. 
bcusadort  Trav.,  Bk.  vl  p.  383(1669).)  1673  The  Italian  merry-andrews 

took  their  place...  Stout  Scaramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  in :  Drydbn,  EpU.  to 
Univ.  0/ Oxford.  [C]  1678  But  I  speak  no  Italian,  only  a  few  broken  scraps 
which  I  pick  d  up  from  Scaramouch  voAHarUfuin  at  Paris:  —  Kind  Keeper,  L 1, 
Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  ii4(i7oiX  1676  Entryof.SV:an>««»>i:il<  and  Clowns:  Shad- 
well,  Virtuoso,  V.  p.  78.  —  Enter  Sir  Formal  in  ScaraMtoucka*^  habit :  ib., 
p.  79.  1691   Nor  have  the  Ultra  Moltanij  the  Italians  met  with  better 

entertainment,  but  are  attack'd  and  ridicul'd  in  their  own  dear-beloved  diversions 
of  Harlequin  and  Scaramouchi'.  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bm/s,  6v.,  p.  8.  1711 

dressed  like  a  Venetian  Scaramouch :  Spectator,  No.  83,  June  5,  p.  134/1  (MorieyX 
1716  The  scaramouches  everywhere  I  With  open  throats  bawl'd  out :  W.  w. 
Wilkins'  Polit.  Bal,\o\.  II.  p.  175  (i860).  1739  some  Comedy,  a  great  deal 
of  Tragedy,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with  scenes  of  Harlequin,  Scaramouch, 


and  Dr.  Baloardo ;  Bolincbroke,  in  Pope's  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  loi  (1757). 
1749  a  troop  of  hariequins  and  scaramouches :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  u. 
p.  151  (i8s7X  1894  he  swore  no  scaramouch  of  an  Italian  robber  would  daie 

to  meddle  with  an  Englishman :  W.  Irving,  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  p.  33a  (1(49). 

scarlflcation  {l=.=.J!.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  searificatum: 
the  act  of  scarifying;  the  state  of  being  scarified. 


1601  Now  concerning  the  juice  or  soveraigne  liquour  befiirasaid*  the  1 
was  to  draw  it  after  two  sorts ;  to  wit,  by  scarification,  either  out  of  the  row :  ur 
forth  of  the  stem  and  maister  staike :  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H,  Vk.  19k  dh.  > 
|R.]  1611  ScarUictUion,  A  scarification  or  scarifying :  Cotce.  bu.  16n 
The  disease.. .inav  be  forced  out  by  Ueleteries,  scarifications;  Jbr.  Taylor, 
Serm.,  p.  153.    (t.l 
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SCARIFICATOR 

scarificator  (j.^z.j.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Late  Lat  scart/lcare,='to  scarify':  one  who  scarifies,  a 
scarifier. 

1611  ^M^^/rar,  A  Scarificiuor,  or  Scarifier:  Cotgr.  1748  What 

though  the  scarifinton  work  upon  hiia  day  by  dayt    It  is  only  npon  a  caput 
mortuum:  Richardson,  CI.  Haritvit,  iv.  141  (iSiiX    [Davies] 

scarify (-i  —  -i),  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  scarifier:  to  make  several 
small  incisions  in  the  skin  with  a  sharp  instrument  The 
vbl.  sb.  occurs  in  Elyot's  Cast.  Helthe  (1533),  Bk.  iii.  ch.  vL 
[Skeat]. 

1S6S  If  the  flesbe  be  brosed  and  contused,  then  scaiifie  the  parts  for  feare  that 
ganfrena  doth  folow:  T.  Gals,  Enthirid.,  fol.  48  r».  1611  Scarifier.  To 
scariAe :  Cotgr.  164S  cupped,  and  scarified  in  the  back :  Evblvn,  Diary, 

Vol.  1.  p.  »2  (t879X 

^scarlatina,  sb. :  It.  scarlaitina,  earlier  scarlatina :  scarlet 
fever ;  esp.  scarlet  fever  in  a  mild  form. 

Bcarpines,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  scarpini,  =  'pumps',  'light 
shoes' :  an  instrument  for  applying  torture  to  the  feet,  some- 
thing like  the  boot,  used  by  tne  Inquisition. 

I8S6  to  suffer  any  shame  or  torment  whatsoever,  even  to  strappado  and 
scarpines :  C.  KiNGStAV.  IVtsivuard  Ht,  ch.  xviii.  p.  336  (1889). 

scartoccio,  sb. :  It  (Florio) :  a  conical  case  of  paper,  such 
as  grocers  use  for  wrapping  up  small  quantities  of  goods ;  a 
cartridge. 

160B  wrapt  vp  in  seueralt  scarteeciaf.  B.  Jonson,  yolf.,  ii.  3,  Wkt.,  p.  46S 
(1616). 

scarvel,  sb.    See  quotation. 

loss  cuppes  of  elasse,  beades,  certeyne  scaruels  of  the  fine  whyte  eartbe 
cauled  Porcellana,  of  the  which  are  made  the  earthen  dysshes  of  the  «rorke  of 
Maiolica:  R.  Eden,  DtcaJts,  Sect.  in.  p.  370(1885). 

scatches,  sb.pl.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  schaats  (pL  schaatsen\=^z. 
skate',  (in  pi.)  'skates',  'stilts':  stilts  for  walking  on  over 
muddy  or  marshy  places. 

bef.  1643  men  walking  upon  stilts  or  scatches:  Urquhart,  Tr.  Raielais, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  L  (1848).    [DaviM] 

sgavant:  Fr.    See  savant. 
scaTasches,  sb.  pi.    See  quotation. 

IS88  They  make  of  the  \ioyns...ScaimKhts  for  Marchandyie:  T.  HiCKOCK, 
Tr.  C.  Frederick' t  y<iy.,  foL  7  r<>. 

sgavoir:  Fr.    See  saToir. 

SCasAn,  sb.:  Gk.  <rKa(»i',= 'halting' :  Prosody:  a  name  given 
to  a  variety  of  iambic  trimeter  verse,  and  to  a  variety  of 
trochaic  tetrameter  verse,  in  which  the  last  syllable  but  one 
is  long. 

1886  We  find  qiedmens  of  the  masculine  form  closing  with  a  trochee  0>ke 
the  classical  scazon):  Mayor,  Ettf.  Metre,  vi.  83. 

Sceithan  :  Arab.    See  Shaitan. 

sc^l^rat,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  a  man  of  no 
principle. 

bef.  1T4S  Scelerau  can  by  no  arts  stifle  the  cries  of  a  wounded  conscience : 
Chevne.    [J.]       1809  Creation  disgracing  uiUratt  such  as  they  God  only  can 
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mend  and  the  Devi]  only  can  punish;  Quarierir  Rev.,  Vol. 


83S 


scelet,  sceleton,  sceletos.    See  skeleton, 
^^scena,  //.  scene,  It ;  sctaa,  //.  scdnae,  Lat 


sb.:   a 


scene. 

1819  uispired  me...with  the  tceiua  of  a  pastoral :  T.  Hof^  Amu/.,  Vol.  III.  ch. 
xii.  p.  323(1820).  18S9  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  lecale 
formtuena:  I<ord  Beaconspield,  ytuMf  Duke,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  i.  p.  122(1881). 

scenario,  pi.  scenari,  sb. :  It :  an  outline  of  a  drama ;  the 
plot  of  a  drama. 

1883  The  young  lady  chose  to  submit  to  him...a  tcenarie  of  a  story  carefiilly 
worked  out :  SiU.  Rev.,  Vol.  54,  p.  799.  1890  It  is  more  Uke  a  scemfHa  than 
anything  else— outlines  of  a  plot,  nagments  of  conversation,  and  hints  at  incident : 
Atkeiuntm,  Jan.  25,  p.  114/1. 

scene,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  seine. 

I.  the  scena  or  stage  of  an  ancient  theatre;  a  stage  for 
dramatic  representation,  including  whatever  at  its  back  and 
sides  and  above  it  is  visible  to  the  audience. 

1B90  The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort,  |  Who  Pyramus  pre- 
sented, in  their  sport  |  Forsook  his  scene  and  enier'd  in  a  birake :  Shaks.,  itidt. 
Nt.'t  Dr.,  iiL  a,  15.  1S94  meeting  Heroick  feete  in  every  line,  |  that  tread 

high  measures  on  the  Scene  of  Fame:  Constable,  SeiuteU,  8th  Dec,  No.  4 
(1818X  1697  From  thence  return,  attended  with  my  train,  |  Where  the 

proud  theatres  disclose  the  scene:  Drvdbn,  Tr.  VirgiVt  Gtorg.    IR.] 


2.  the  locality  in  which  the  characters  of  a  drama  are 
supposed  to  enact  their  several  parts;  also,  metaph.  the 
locality  in  which  any  event,  episode,  series  of  events,  career, 
or  action  is  laid. 

bef.  1688  The  Sand  was  always  the  Scene  of  Quarrelling :  J.  Cleveland, 
»'*».,p.ioo(i687X 

3.  the  representation  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience  of  a  piece 
or  of  an  episode  of  dramatic  action, 

3  a.  an  integral  portion  of  the  pictorial  or  material  repre- 
sentation of  the  locality  in  which  dramatic  action  is  sup- 
posed to  be  laid ;  hence  the  phr.  behind  the  scenes  (lit  and 
metaph.). 

bef.  1637  The  alteration  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and  without  noise,  are 
things  of  great  beauty  and  pleasure:  Bacon,  Est.,  Of  Masqtut^  Triumphs. 
(L.)  1644  where  are  represented  several  objects  in  the  manner  of  scenes: 

£VELVN,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  58  (1872X  1660  when  the  green  and  crimson 

curtains  or  scenes  of  silk  were  drawn,  there  was  a  lively  prospect  into  a  great 
square  Court :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  T'nit'.,  p.  132  (1677X  1671  I  stepped  in 

at  the  theatre  to  see  the  new  machines  for  the  mtcnded  scenes :  Evelyn,  Dietry, 
VoL  II.  p.  66(1872). 

4.  an  episode  or  division  of  one  of  the  acts  of  a  drama, 
an  integral  portion  of  the  action  which  has  a  certain  amount 
of  completeness  in  itself;  also,  metaph.  an  episode  of  real 
life ;  a  written  or  artistic  representation  of  the  same. 

1S40  all  the  versis  of  this  scene  be  Senarii :  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Acalastut,  sig. 
C  iii  x^.  1088  O,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen,  |  Of  sighs,  of  groans, 

of  sorrow  and  of  teen!  Shaks.,  ^.  Z.  ^.,  iv.  3, 163.  abt.  1780  The  entrance 
of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  called,  a  new  scene.  These 
scenes,  or  successive  coDversation.s,  should  be  closely  linked  and  connected  with 
each  other:  Blair,  Lect.,  No.  45.    [R.) 

40.  a  striking  episode  of  real  life,  a  display  of  strong 
passion,  emotion,  or  excitement;  hence  the  phr.  make  a 
scene,  to  make  an  unseemly  exhibition  of  i>assion  or  feeling, 
to  work  one's  self  into  a  fainting  fit  or  the  simulation  thereof, 
to  fly  into  tantrums  or  hysterics. 

5.  a  view,  a  landscape,  a  spectacular  effect 

1667  But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  Scene.  |  He  look'd  and  saw  wide 
Territory  spread  |  Before  him:  Milton,  P.  L.,  xi.  637,  p.  ^1(1705).  1710 — 
30  The  smiling  scene  wide  opens  to  the  sight,  i  And  all  tn  unmeasured  ^ther 
flames  with  light :  Pope,  Tr.  Homer's  11.,  xvi.  360.  1797  a  most  curious 

scene  did  our  dressing-room  exhibit:  Southrv,  Lett.  dur.  Resid,  »  Spain, 
p.  240. 

scepsis,  skepsis,  ^^. :  Gk.  trx^^tr:  scepticism,  philosophic 
doubt,  doubt  as  to  the  objective  reality  of  phenomena. 

schah:  Fers.    See  sliah. 

schaich  :  Arab.    See  sheikh. 

schako  :  Eng.  fr.  Hungarian.    See  shako. 

schal :  Pers.    See  shawL 

Schechinah,  Schekinah:  Heb.    See  SheUnah. 

scheets:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  skate. 

scheik:  Arab.    See  sheikh. 

schekel:  Heb.    See  shekeL 

scheleton,  scheliton:  Gk.    See  skeleton. 

Bchelm,  sb. :  Du.  (cf.  Ger.  Schelm) :  a  rogue,  a  knave,  a 
scoundrel,  a  rascal 

1611  He  findeth  sour  grapes  and  gripes  firom  a  Dutch  SMim :  L.  Whitaker, 
iaPaner.  Vertes on  Comx's  Cmditiet,  tig.  \> 3 r'(ijj6).  1683  being reprochea 
to  be  a  SchelloMt  or  vilUine,  openly  and  boldly  answCTed,  that  he  was  as  honest 
as  the  Governor  himselfe :  Reply  to  Defence  </*  Proceed,  of  Du.  agst.  Engl,  at 
Amtoyma,  p.  39.  1668  He  npped  up  Hugh  Feten  (calUng  him  the  execiable 
skellumX  his  preaching  and  stirring  up  the  mayds  of  me  city  to  bring  in  their 
bodkins  and  thimbles:  Pkpvs,  Diary,  Apr.  3.    tC.)  1764  the  schellum's 

heart's-blood :  Smollett,  Perd.  CI.  Fathtm,  ch.  xiil  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  55 
(1817X  1833 — 8  her  father  must  have  been  a  damned  hundsfoot,  and  a 

schelm,  for  selling  his  own  flesh  and  blood  to  Adrian  Brachcl :  Scott,  Pev.  Peak, 
ch.  XX.  p.  230  (1886X  1838  you  shall  sip,  you  two  schelms,  grog  and  flip : 

J.  Wilson,  SocUt  Amins.,  vii.  in  BlacJmtottt  Mag.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  383. 

SChAma,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <rxfiiia,=Harm',  'shape',  'figure': 
a  diagram,  a  scheme,  a  plan ;  a  grammatical  figure. 

schepen,  sb. :  Du. :  a  Dutch  alderman  or  municipal  magis> 
trate,  an  Mhevin  {g.  v.). 

1797  At  the  end  of  the  great  hall  is  the  schepens  or  aldermens  chamber, 
where  civil  causes  are  tried:  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  L  p.  636/1.  1809  The  post 

of  schepen,  therefore. ..was  eagerly  coveted  by  all  your  burghers  of  a  certain  de- 
scription: W.  Irving,  Knidterb.  Hist.  N.  York,  p.  156.    [C.) 

Scherah.    See  Shiraz. 
scherbet:  Arab.    See  sherbet, 
scherif.    See  sheriff. 
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*sehetzo,  sd.:  It.,  'a  jest',  'a  joke':  Mus.:  a  passage  or 
movement  of  a  lively,  playful  character ;  «/.  a  movement  of 
such  a  character  in  a  sonata  or  in  a  symphony. 

1877  an  exiential  condition  of  the  Mendekiohnian  family  of  schenot :  Timts, 
Feb.  6.  (St.]  1883  Heir  Joachim  gave  Spohr'i  ^nrari>//#  and  <r4/rw  from 
the  Salon  Stficke:  Athemtum,  Dec.  ti,  p.  856. 

Bchesis,  sb. :  Gk.  o-xfVit :  natural  disposition,  the  state  of 
one  thing  with  respect  to  another. 

1671  the  creature's  ax<"<  °'  habitude  to  its  principle:  John  Howe,  <fit., 
p.  «m/i  (1834). 

schetse:  Eng.  <i:.  Du.    See  sketch, 
schiech:  Arab.    See  sheilch. 

Schiedam,  $b. :  Du. :  a  kind  of  schnapps  or  Holland  gin, 
named  from  Schiedam,  a  town  of  Holland. 

•schistus,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  frxurros:  metamorphic 
crystalline  rock  divided  into  thin  layers  by  cleavage  planes. 
Anglicised  as  scUst. 

1696  SchistaSt  a  stone  of  Saffron  colour,  caste  to  be  cleft  into  thinne  plates: 
CoCKERAM,  Pt.  III.  (snd  Ed).  1777  CIay-schislus...cap'd  the  lower  granite: 
Born,  Trav.  in  Tramyl.,  p.  47.  1810  Upon  thLi  height  the  soil  is  shallow: 
the  rocks  luv  iron-stone  and  schistus,  with  detached  pieces  of  white  quartz: 
MuNuo  Park,  Trav.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  862  (181A  1818  a  bed  of 

dark  grey  schistus,  about  four  inches  in  thickness:   E.   Henderson,  Iceland, 
VoU  II.  p.  116.  1889  Hie  vast  ridge  of  limestone  alternating  with  the  schist, 

aiul  running  north  and  south  in  high  serrated  ridges,  was  cut  tluough  by  a  deep 
fissure :  H.ltlNGSLEY,  Gr«^7 //oi>n>M,  ch.  xliii.     (Davies)  1871  grey 

granite  takes  the  place  01  the  volcanic  slag  and  schist  that  foimed  the  locks 
to  that  point:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  NiU  TrUmiaries,  ch.  L  p.  9.  '1878  the 

rose-coloured  schist  veining  the  quaru :  Timtt,  May  10.    [St.] 

schlzzo,//.  Bchiszi,  sb.:  It.,  "a  sparkling,  a  sprinkling,  a 
spinning  or  gushing  out... an  ingrosement  or  first  rough 
draught  of  any  thing"  (Florio) :  a  sketch. 

bef.  17S8  the  Crafts-masters  of  that  Plot,  from  the  veiy  first  Scim  of  the 
Design:  R.  North,  Examtn,  11.  iv.  6,  p.  934  (1740).  174S  pictures  from  the 
bands  of  the  best  masters,  and  a  magazine  of  Scizzb,  and  drawings  of  divers 
finishings:  —  Lhits  of  Sortkt,  Vol.  11.  p.  an  (1836).  1793  A  Schizzo  on 

the  Genius  of  Man;  Sir  Edw.  Harrington,  Title. 

Schlafirock,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  dressing-gown,  a  night-gown. 

1843  where,  in  his  «Ai^.^vri(,  the  old  Israelite  was  smoking  his  pipe:  Thacke- 
ray, Mite.  Eutiyt,  4v.,  p.  314  (1885). 

Schloss,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  castle,  a  palace. 

^schnapps,  schnaps,  sb. :  Ger.  Scknapps,='A  dram',  'gin': 
hollands  {q.  v.),  gin  manufactured  in  Holland ;  spirituous 
liquor. 

1838  and  also  pause  besides,  to  fuddle,  |  With  "schnapps  "—sad  dogs  I  Bvxon, 
DtH  7tMn,  X.  Ixxi.         IMO  of  all  things  in  nature.. .There's  not  one  that  is  half 


so  seducing  as  Schnafs :  Barh am,  fng, 
articles  of  tobacco  or  schnapps;  A.  Reach,  CI. 


Leg.,  p.  213  (1879X  1848  the 

cbnapps;  A.  keach, lV. ZcTtMrr.p.  11.  ^      1877  received 

such  a  warming;.. .ats.  woula  have  closed  the  mouth  of  a  timid  courier  against 


aga 
schnapt  for  the  remainder  of  his  days:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  it  Thine, 
ch.  xviii.  p.  169(1879).  1886  when  the  author  mentions  an  Eskimo  selling 

eggs  to  "the  governor"  of  RiteBbenk...for  schnapps  only,  he  must  be  mistaken: 
AthtHitum,  Mar.  6,  p.  390/'. 

Schne(e)berger:  Ger.    See  Dreier. 
Bchoene,  sb.:   Eng.  fr.  Lat.  schoenus,  it.  Gk.  trxoivot,— 'a 
rush' :  a  Persian  measure  of  length  equivalent  to  40  stadia. 

1688  It  is  extended  betwene  the  south  and  the  north  almost  two  hundreth 
ichoenes  in  longitude :  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect,  iv,  p.  300  (1885).  —  a  hundreth 
and  fiftie  myles,  or  .xxx.  schcenos  [Lat.  aoc.  pi.]:  ib.,  p.  301.  1603   Measure 

not  wisedome  by  the  Persian  Schoene :  Holland,  Tr.  Piut.  Mor. ,  p.  27^.  ^  1610 
three  Schocnes  aboue  the  South  angle  of  Delta,  (each  Schoene  containing  fiue 
miles  at  the  lea.«t,  and  sometimes  seuen  and  a  half  differing  according  to  their 
•euerall  customes);  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  13a  (1633)1 

^scholium,  //.  scholia,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  axoKiop:  a 
marginal  note  of  explanation,  esp.  one  appended  by  a  gram- 
marian or  scholiast  to  a  Greek  or  Latin  text.  Rarely  Angli- 
cised as  scholy.  Also,  an  observation  appended  to  an  argu- 
ment or  a  proof 

1838  scholias  notis  and  gloses  in  the  racrgent :  G.  Jov,  Apot.  to  W.  Tindale, 
p.  33  (1883).  1680  Hereunto  have  1  added  a  certain  Glosse,  or  scholion,  for 

ihexposition  of  old  wordes,  and  harder  phrases:  E.  K.,  Et,  to  Spenser's  Shep. 

■   •—  .    .  —  .  jj^g  j[|^  ^^  Ancient  Scnolia  upon  that  Book 


Co/..  Wks.,  p.  443/1  (.883). 
begin :  Cudworth,  InUtl.  sys. 
a^olia  upon  [Arisumbanes] :  Pope, 


begin:  Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  238. 


1718  the  Greek 


Letters,  p.  320  (1737);  1808  a  dubious 

he  credit  of  a  schotiu 


interpretation  hastily  adopted  on  the  credit  of  a  sckoUum'.   Scott,    Wks,  0/ 
Dryden,  Vol.  I.  p.  513.  1886  under  the  several  heads  of  sacred  scriptures, 

osmmentaries  thereon,  scholia  on  the  commenuries :  A  thentnim,  July  35,  p.  109/2. 

.    Bchomacke:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  sumach, 
schorbucb,  schorbuck(e):  Du.    See  scorbnte. 

*Schottische  (.1  il,  shoteesK),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  schottisch, 
—'Scotch':  name  of  a  lively  dance,  not  unlike  a  polka;  the 
music  for  such  a  dance. 


SCIMETAR 

schout:  Du.    See  scout. 

*schnit,  sb.:  Du. :  a  short  vessel  used  on  Dutch  rivers. 

1617  we  went  in  a  skeut  by  water,  in  foure  houres  space,  one  mile  to  Dtxkam  r 
F.  MoRVSON,  ttin.,  PL  l.  p.  43.  bef.  1781  We  see  mofe  vessels  in  less  rooot 
at  Anuterdiun„.hoys,  Inlanders,  and  schouts;  Defoe,  Ttter  Gt.  Bnt.,n.  1^7 
(1748).  [Davies]  1814  we  agreed  with  a  waterman  to  convey  us  to  Delfi  in 
a  schuyt :  Alpine  Sketches,  ch.  i.  p.  3. 

Schwager,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  postillion. 

1819  The  Immoveable  schmaier  would  rather  be  shot  dead  on  the  spot,  than 
submit  to  become  instrumental  in  the  nefarious  deed  of  turning  his  horses*  heads: 
T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  ill.  ch.  xvi  p.  435  (i8ao). 

*schwanpan:  Chin.    See  shwanpan. 

SehwVnuerei,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  rioting,  a  revelling ;  extravagant 
enthusiasm,  effusive  sentiment. 

1886  The  charm  and  effect  of  local  and  contemporary  colouring  are  not  to  be 
gained.. .by^a  few  hours'  uhwdmurei  over  what  Joan  [of  Arc]  must  have  felt 
under  certain  circumstances :  Athemtum,  Apr.  3,  p.  451/3. 

schytz :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  or  It    See  sketch. 

'sciatica,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Jo-yuxiixor,— 'pertaining  to 

fiain  in  or  near  the  hip  or  the  thigh-bone's  upper  joint' 
Itrxio*) :  pain  in  a  sciatic  nerve,  neuritis  in  the  region  of  the 
sciatic  nerves. 

1477  Elisabet  Peverel  hath  leye  sek  xv.  or  xvj.  wekys  of  the  scyetyica: 
Paston  Letters,  Vol.  111.  Mo.  809,  p.  315  (1874).  abt.  1610  I  haue  the  cyatyca 
full  euyll  in  my  hyppe  I  J.  Skelton^  Stagnxf.,  1982,  Wks.,  Vol  1.  p.  3890843)1 
1637  payne  in  the  hyppcs  named  Sciatica  in  latyn ;  L,  Andrew,  Tr.  Bmnswich  s 
Distill.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  xx.  sig.  B  iii  r^/z.  1043  paynes  of  sciatica,  and  the 

crampe :  Traheron,  Tr.  yigv's  Chirurg.,  fol.  clxxxv  r^Ji.  lOISO  the  .sciatica 
payneth  vs;  R.  Hutchinson,  Sermons,  fol.  49  »*(i56o).  1063  The  sciatica 
orhancheuel;  W.  Turner,  Bathes,  kig.  A  iii  r*.  1084  the  Sciatica  or  colde 
gowrte:  T.  Coghan,  Haven  of  Heeilth,  p.  13a  1608  which  of  yourhip^  has 

the  most  profound  sciaticat  Shaks.,  Meat,  for  Meat.,  L  3,  u.  1617  C^lwell 
is  hiid  up  of  the  sciatica :  Dudley  Carlbtok,  in  Conrt  v  Times  of  yets.  /., 
Vol.,11.  p.  15  (1848X  bef.  1637  our  diseas'd  fathers,  I  Worried  with  the 


molested  with  the  Sciatica  or  I 
ch.  xiii.  p.  207  (1686). 16 


^gout:  Sir  Th.  Brown, /■»««/.  Ep.,  Bk.  ,. 
13  he  ran  away  from  his  Colours  and  was  taken 


.  p.  307  (1686).  1603  he  ran  away  1 

lame  with  lying  in  the  Fields  by  a  Sciatica  :  K.  Brome,  Jo^neUl  Crew,  ii.  sig. 
C  3.       1678  Cold  Sciatica  \  Criple  the  Senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt  |  .As 


lamely  as  their  manners :  Sh  adwbll,  Timon,  iv.  p.  55. 


bef.  1733  he  had 


got  a  Sciatica :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  iii.  55,  p.  158  (1740).  1709  he 

was  all  that  time  aflUcted  with  a  sciatica:  Stkrnb,  Trist.  SkeuuL,  i.  v.  Wks., 
p.  16  (iSsoX  1840  Rheumatics, — sciatica,— tic-douloureux !  Barham, 

Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  139(1865). 

scibboleth:  Heb.    See  shibboleth. 

sdlicet,  adv. :  Lat.  (for  scfre  licet, = 'it  is  granted  to  know ') : 
to  wit,  namely,  that  is  to  say.    Abbrev.  to  scil.,  sc. 

1647  God  sendeth  another  mistress  to  school  man,  scilicet,  adversity : 
Hooper,   Early  Writings,  p.  89  (Parker  Soc.,  1843).  1673  Whitcift, 

Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  a;  (Parker  Soc,  1B53).  1603  And  to  thb  I  an.swere:  that  a 
supp<»ed  proposition  must  haue  a  supposed  solution,  scilicet  that  sRpposing  all 
were  right,  iust,  lawfull... :  W.  Watso.s-  Quodlibets  of  Relif.  *•  State,  p.  178. 
1630  scilicet,  euery  Sultnna,  twcntie  Lnaues;  euery  Bashaw  ten:  Pukchas 
Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  160).  1663  the  ultimate  end  of  the  univetse, 
sc.  to  know,  and  loue  God :  J.  Gaulb,  Mag.^ttro.mancer,  p.  160. 

scima:  It.    See  cyma. 

scimetar  (ji  :.  z),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  scimilarra  {scimitar{r)a, 
cimitar{r)a,  Florio):  a  curved,  one-edged  Turkish  sword, 
usually  broadening  to  the  point.  Some  forms  are  affected 
by  the  Fr.  cimeterre,  cemeterre. 

1063   a  Scimitar  bending  lyke  vnto  a  falchion  he  was  a  righte  damaskync ; 

.  Shute,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  ii.  sig.  Cc  i  r*.         1079  with  a  cimiter  drawne  in 

hand :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  705  (idtaX  1088  'He  dies  upon  my 

niur's  sharp  point  |  That  touches  this  my  first-born  soa  and  heir  I  Shaks.. 


^ 


my  I 
Tit.  Atui.y  iv.'a '91.  bef,  1B93  scest  here  this  sdmitar  by  my  side:  Peels, 

Alcazar^  \.  a,  Wks.,  p.  ^34/3  ^1861).  1598  Scimtiiaraj^ctmitarra^  a  turkbh 

or  Persian  crooked  swora,  a  Simitar :  Florio.  1608  my  head  was  clovea 

witna  Barbarians  dmeter:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1264.  1611  Cimt- 
Urrv,  A  aonnitar,  or  smyter ;  a  kind  of  short,  and  crooked,  sword,  much  in  v»e 
among  the  Turks:  Cotgr.  1616  The  S/achies  are  hor^men,  weapoiied  for 

the  most  jKut  at  once  with  bow,  mace,  lance,  harquebush,  and  cymiter :  Geo. 
Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  48  (161a).  1617  the  pummels  of  their  Cemeters  (or  short 

and  broad  Swoms):  F.  MoxvsoK,  Itin..  Pt.  iil  p.  1^5.  1688  thinking  to 
strike  him  with  his  Cimitier,  the  body  of  the  beast  vanisht:  Howell,  Lrtt.f  ill. 
xxt.  p.  87  (1645).  1630  a  Semitere  and  belt  worth  three  hundred  ducats: 

Capt.  J.  Smith,  IVks.,  p.  840  {1884).  1630  Being  thus  hem'd  in  I  Their 
Cimitars  rag'd  among  vs,  and  my  nonie  |  Kil'd  vnder  me:  Massingrr,  Picimre, 
ii.  3,  sig.  E  3  S''.  1664  their  Ensigns^  Shields^  Cymtttrrs^  the  karueu  of 

their  Horses  and  of  their  Chariots :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearfs  Paralf.  A  rchit.y  Ft  n. 
p^  90.  1666  He  trod  upon  two  sharp  e^*d  Semitcrs  with  his  bare  feet:  Sie 
Th.  Herbert,  Trtsv.^  p.  i35(i677X  1670  a  Tmrkish  Scimitarx  R.  Las6El.s 
Voy.  Ital.f  Pt.  I.  p.  115  (i^)-  bef.  1683  the  Vixier  riding  about  with  a 

Cimetre  in  one  hand:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts^  xitr.  p.  100(1686).  1682  with 
leather  sodcs...rich  scymitar,  and  large  calico  sleeved  shirts:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  II.  p.  170  (i87aX  1711  some  with  Scymetars  in  their  hands:  Spectator^ 

No.  159,  Sept.  I,  p.  933/1  (Moriey).  bef.  1736  the  great  Turkish  cimiter,  the 
old  blunderbusSj  a  goodbag  of  bullets  And  a  great  horn  of  gunpowder :  Vanbruch, 
youm,  Lond-t  1.  Wks.,  Vol.  IL  p.  x8a  (1776).        1776  The  road  has  been  bewa 
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in  the' rock.  Our  AroMnian  told  us  the  work  was  done  by  St.  Paul  with  a  linsle 
(tnike  of  a  tcymitar:  R.  Chandlbr,  Tiyv,  Asia  Minar.p.  131.  1788  oe 

admonished  him  with  his  scymetar:  Gibbon,  DtcL  &*/Vu/,  Vol.  xii.  ch.  Ixviii. 
p.  33s  (1818).  1800  And  forth  he  flashed  his  scymetar :  Southkv,  Thalaia, 
V.  p.  309.  liBlO  Ten  thousand  scymiian  at  once  uprear'd  |  "Flash  up :  —  Ki- 
Mama,  p.  8s.     .  181T  The  bett  and  brightest  scimitar :  T.  MooRB,  La/ta 

XooJkJt,  Wks.,  p.  ss  (1S60X 

Bcinttlla,  sb. :  Lat :  a  spark;  also,  metaph. 

16M  God  takes  notice  of  the  least  mMtilla,  the  leait  spark  of  grace  in  his 
children :  Watson,  Body  o/Div.,  p.  393  (1858).  1838  Cottfrf"-  Debates, 

Vol.  IV.  Pt.  ii.  p.  105a.  1880  Their  methods  of  investigation. ..have  been  so 

organized  that  every  scintilla  of  talent  tells:  Athtnetum,  SepL  19,  p.  363/t. 

sciolvs,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  smatterer,  a  sciolist. 

1833  For  Hippias,  that  vain-gloiious  sctolus,  how  great  his  knowledge 
was,  there  is  no  man  ever  testified  but  only  he  himself:  Fotmbrbv,  Alktem., 
p.  190.    IT.) 

Bdre&daSi/Ar.:  Late  Lat.,  'cause  to  know':  name  of  a 
writ  issued  to  enforce  the  execution  of  a  judgment,  patent,  or 
matter  of  record,  or  to  annul  the'  same. 

1630  For  if  the  parte  one  tyme  sue  one  Scire  facias  /he  shall  neuer  assygne 
erroure  in  dede  after :  Tr.  Littletoiis  Sat.  Brert.,  fol.  z8  rf.  1038  if  the 

grantee  sue  a  Scire  facial :  Tr.  LiltUtm'i  Tenures,  Bk.  ill.  cb.  x.  foL  isa  »». 
IMS  Where  it  is  adiudged  that  of  landes  holden  of  the  kynge  in  chiefe,  the 
kynge  as  in  ryghte  of  hys  warde  myghte  sease  by  a  Scire  facias  vppon  a  tytle  of 
entre :  Staunkokd,  Kinires  Preng.,  ch.  i.  fol.  8  r'^iiidp.  1621  it  is  said 

such  assignment  shall  not  be  a  barre  in  a  Scire  Jacias  brought  by  the  same 


woman  to  have  execution  of  the  iudgement :  Tr.  Perkins'  Prof.  Booke,  ch.  v. 

-  The;  .  _ 

:  against 
those  that  had  contracted  for  the  payment  of  the  royal  subsidy,  and  now  refuse  to 


f  410,  p.  177  (1641).  .  . 

before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  to  have  a  scire  facias  granted  out  1 


i6a«-7 


:  attomey.general  moved  the  other  day, 


pay:  In  Court  &•  Times  <^Chas.  /.,  VoL  I.  p.  193  (1848X  1679  What 

Magical  Attracts  and  Graces,  |  That  can  redeem  Irom  Scire  /acias:  S.  Butur, 
HMibras,  Pt  III.  Cant.  i.  p.  54.  1688  put  the  Case  you  are  indebted  to  me 

30/  upon  a  Scire faaas :  Suadwell,  Squire  o/Alsatia,  L  p.  s  (1699X 

*scirocco:  It.    See  sirocco. 

•scissors,  a  false  form  (as  if  fr.  Lat.  sciss0r,=*i.  carver'), 
fr.  Mid.  Eng.  cisoure,  &c.,='a  small  pair  of  shears',  fr.  Old  Fr. 
cisoire,  which  is  not  connected  with  Lat  scindere,=^Xo  divide', 
'to  cut',  pass.  part,  stem  scisso-. 

scituation:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  sitnation. 

scizzo,  scizzi:  It.    See  scMzzo. 

scolia,  scolion:  Gk.    See  skolion. 

scolopendra,//.  scolopendrae,  sb. :  Lat.fr.  Gk.  tmoXoinvSpa : 
a  centipede  or  milleped ;  also,  a  kind  of  fabulous  fish  (see 
quot.  161 1 )  or  sea-monster.  Anglicised  in  17  c.  as  Bcolo- 
pendre,  scolopender,  through  Fr.  scolopendre. 

1090  Great  whirlpooles  which  all  fishes  make  to  flee ;  I  Bright  Scotopendraes 
ami'd  with  ulver  scales ;  |  Miehty  Monoceroses  with  immeasur^  tayles :  SrsNS., 
F.  Q.,  II.  xiL  23.  1601  These  Scolopendres  of  the  sea,  are  like  to  those  long 

earewigs  of  the  land,  which  they  call  Centipedes,  or  many-feet :  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N,  /f.,  Bk.  o,  ch.  43,  Vol.  L  p.  363.  1603  like  unto  the  scolopenders  of 
the  sea:  —  Tr.  Plut.  Mcr.,  p.  <6i.  1603  if  the  Scolapendra  haue  suckt.in  | 

The  »owr«weet  morsell  with  the  barbed  Pin :  J.  Svlvestkr,  Tr  Du  Bartas, 
p.  137  (1608).  1611  Scolopendre,  The  Scolopendria,  a  reddish,  many-legd, 

and  venomous  worme ;  also,  a  certaine  fish,  which  hauing  swallowed  a  nooke, 
vomiteth  her  bowells,  and  nd  of  it,  sucketh  ihem  vp  againe:  CoTCR.  1610  a 
certain  rough  worme,  which  is  called  Scolopendra:  Geo.  Sandys.  T^mnr., p.  ix 
(1633X  1811  A  sort  of  scolopendra  likewise  torments  the  inhaoitants  01  this 

countiy:  Nitbukr's  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  cxl.     Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  190. 

Bcolopendliiun,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ir«coXoir(i>Spioi>,  a 
kind  of  fern:  name  of  a  genus  of  ferns,  allied  to  Asplenium, 
which  includes  the  well-known  species  Hart's  tongue,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare. 

1631  scolopendria,  cuscula,  ceteracbe,  mugwort :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel., 
Pt.  },  Sec  4,  Mem.  1,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  n.  p.  96(1837). 

scope,  f^.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  scop0,='3i  mark',  'a  butt',  <a  pur- 
pose','an  object'. 

1.  an  aim,  a  purpose. 

bef.  1048  The  scope  and  eflecte  of  both  my  sermons  stode  in  three  thyngs: 
Cranmer,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iii.  No.  cclxvL  p.  34  (1846). 
1063  Of  these  foure  scopes  ft  intentions  according  to  mypnore  knowledge  I  wyll 
seuerally  intreate :  T.  Gals,  Enckirid.,  fol.  43  V.  1070  his  finall  scope  & 

intent:  J.  Der,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  '  iiij  r'.  1081  these  free  wyll 
men,  or  anabaptisticall  sectaries,  doe  folowe  the  same  scoope  that  the  deified  men 
of  the  Fetmylye  of  Love  do  followe:  Sir  F.  Knollvs,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd 
Ser.,  Vol.  IV.  Na  ccccxUi.  p.  36(1846).  1098  my  principall  scope  and 

purpose:  R.  Barret,  Tluor.  ^Warres,  sig.  Y  3  r<>.  1601  my  btention  and 
only  scope:  Holland,  Tr.  Pltu.  N.  H.,  Pref.,  p.  L 

2.  an  object 

1690  cursed  night  that  reft  from  him  so  goodly  scope:  Spbns.,  .^.  ^.,  in. 
iv.  53.  1093  His  coming  hither  bath  no  further  scope  |  Than  for  his  lineal 

royalties  and  to  beg  |  Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees:  Shaks.,  ^tVA.  //., 
iii.  3, 113. 

3.  a  range. 

1000  walking  at  free  skope  emong  the  wanderyng  beastes  of  the  fielde : 
Fardle  of  Facions,  Pref.,  sig.  A  ii  r».  1091  An  she  agree,  within  her  scope 

of  choice  |  Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice :  Sh aks.,  Rom. ,  i.  3, 18. 


4.  an  extent,  a  length. 

1078  to  compile  some  worke  of  Anathomy,  whiche  might  occD^  suffiaent 
scope  to  entreate  of  all  the  partes  of  man :  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  sig.  A  iiij  r». 
—  extended  with  such  ample  scope  and  conuexitie:  ib.,  Bk.  I.  fol.  33  r*.  \Wi 
The  glorious  Prince,  whose  Scepter  ever  shines,  |  Whose  Kingdom's  scope  the 
Hearn  of  Heav'ns  confines:  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Lawe.    ICl 

4  a.    an  extensive  tract. 

1674  D'  Hen.  More,  whose  soul  may  have  roamed  as  br  into  these  scopes 
and  vastnesses  as  most  mens :  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  &»  Selv.,  p.  61. 

5.  liberty,  license,  freedom. 

1093  And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech  :  Shaks.,  II  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1, 
176.  bef.  16M  humane  wit  doth  giue  scope  and  licence :  North,  (Lives  of 

Efamin.,  A*;.,  added  to)  Pint.,  p.  1334  (1613).  1603  As  surfeit  is  the  father 
of  much  cist,  |  So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use  |  Turns  to  restraint :  Shaks., 
Meat.fttrMeas.,\.t,\yt. 

scorbnte,  Bcorbnieke,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  scheurbuik,  or  Low 
Ger.  scorbut  (whence  Eng.  scorbutic) :  scurvy. 

1098  sicknes  and  diseases,  as  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  the  scorbuicke;  Tr. 
y.  yan  Linscholen's  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  i.  p.  33(1885).  —  the  Schorbucke... 
m  India  verie  few  men  are  found  with  stinking  breathes  or  tooth  aches,  or 
troubled  with  the  Scorbuch  or  any  such  diseases:  ib..  Vol.  11,  p.  64.  1601 

Some  thinke  this  disease  to  be  the  Schorbuck  or  Scorbute;  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
iV.  H.,  Bk,  35,  cb.  3,  Vol.  II.  p.  213.  ^1614  a  man  that  hath  at  this  instant 

three  dangerous  diseases  upon  him,  that  is.  the  jaundice,  the  scorbut,  and  a 
drOTsyO.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  *•  Times  of  Jtu.  A,  Vol.  1.  p.  395  (1848). 
1836  The  Captaine  of  the  Hope  dying  of  the  Scorbnte:  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  ii.  p.  73. 

SCordiTUn,  sb. :  Mod. Lat  fr.  Gk.  o-Kopdioc,  aplant  smelling 
like  garlic:  a  name  of  the  water-germander,  Teucrium  Scor- 
dium. 

1631  capers,  fetherfew,  scordium,'  stocchas,  rosemary:  R.  Burton,  Anat. 
Mtl.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  4,  Mem.  t.  Subs.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  96  (1837). 

*8Cdria,//.  SCdriae,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  (rKmpla:  dross,  slag, 
cinder,  volcanic  ash  (usually  in  pi.). 

1601  the  drasse  Scoria:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  If.  H.,  Bk.  34,  ch.  18.  Vol.  11. 
p.  530.  .  1704  we  see  the  scorium  of  metals  always  gathers  into  a  solid  piece ; 
Addison,  Wis.,  Vol.  1.  p.  438(Bohn,  1854).  1811  hills  of  scoria,  an  atmo- 

sphere of  smoke,  and  huge  black  piles :_  Southbv,  Lett.,  Vol.  11.  p.  331  (1856X 
1840  I  never  myself  saw  the  Stafiortlshire  manufactories,  but  one  of  the  party 
who  had,  observed  that  he  had  seen  even  larger  mounds  of  such  scorix  there : 
Eraser,  Koordistan,  ^*c..  Vol.  11.  Let.  iii.  p.  49.  1840  These  consist  either 
of  lava  and  scoria;,  or  of  finely-stratified,  sandstone-like  tuff:  C.  Darwin,  youru. 
Beagle,  ch.  xvii.  p.  373.  1880  The  novel. ..seems  devoted. ..to  the  painting 

of  deserts  and  srtirur:  Aikewmm,  Aug.  8,  p.  177/3. 

Scorpio,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  XKopnim;  ScorpioB,  Scotpins,  Lat. 
fr.  Gk.  Sxopirtot :  the  Scorpion,  name  of  a  constellation  and 
of  the  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

1643  At  my  Nativity,  my  Ascendant  was  the  watery  Sign  of  Scoipitu:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  Pt.  11.  t  xi-  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  445  (1853). 

scort&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  scortiri,=^to  be  a 
whoremonger' :  a  whoremonger. 

bef.  1600  There  be  tumblers  too.  luxurious  scortatora,  and  their  infectious 
harlots :  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  11.  119  (1863X    [Davies] 

scotia,  j3.:  I^t  fr.  Gk.  trxorto,  lit.  'darkness':  Archit.:  a 
hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of  a  column. 

1063  the  nethermoste  Trochilus  or  Scotia:  J.  Shute,  Archit.,  foL  xi  re. 
1098  The  square  E  vnder  torus,  is  as  much  as  astragalus  it  selfe:  That  which 
remaineth  in  the  middle,  maketh  trochilus  or  scotia :  R.  H  aydocke,  Tr.  Lomatius, 
Bk.  I.  p.  93.  1604  when  their  Torus  and  Scotia's  were  carv'd :  Evelyn, 

Tr.  Freart's  Parall.  Archit.,  Pt.  11.  p.  iia  1878  the  Scotia  was  usually  very 
narrow  and  deep,  so  much  so  as  to  hold  «rater :  G.  G.  Scott,  Key.  Acad.  Lect., 
Vol.  I.  p.  IJ3. 

scotome,  sb. :  En^.  fr.  Fr.  scotome  (fr.  Gk.  enutrafui) :  dizzi- 
ness accompanied  with  dimness  of  sight,  also  called  scotomy 
(perhaps  fr.  It  scotomia). 

1043  Vertigo  or  scotome,  which  is  a  darkening  of  the  syght,  and  a  swym- 
mvng  in  the  head  as  though  all  thynges  turned  aboute:  "Trahbron,  Tr.  V^$ 
Cnsrurg.,  foL  iv  p^/a. 

scont,  sb.:  Du.  schout:  a  sheriff,  a  chief  magistrate. 

1633  The  Scout  is  chosen  by  the  Sutes  who  with  the  Balue*  have  the 
judging  of  all  criminal!  matters  in  last  resort  without  appeal:  Howell,  Lett., 
II.  XV.  p.  38  (164SX       1673  [See  aeaUn). 

'*BCOW,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  schouw :  a  ferry-boat,  a  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat  for  carrying  goods. 

*scril>endi  cacoithte,  phr.:  Lat:  a  morbid  passion  for 
writing  (literary  composition).    Juv.,  7,  52. 

1604  scriheudi  Catoethts,  dabling  in  Ink  will  be  found  guilty:  R.  Whit- 
lock,  .  Zotttmia,  p.  337.  1747  this  letter  is  the  effect  of  the  teriUndi 
cacoeihes,  which  my  fears,  my  hopes,  and  my  doubts,  concerning  you,  give  me : 
Lord  Chesterfibld,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  No.  loa,  p.  333  (1774).  1840  deterred 
many  authors,  who  having  gratified  their  cacoethes  scribendi  were  content  (o 
remain  in  typeleu  obscurity:  Ford,  Haudhk.  SfeUn,  Pt.  11.  p.  70S. 
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SCRIPTORIUM 


SE   DEFENDENDO 


*8criptdiitim,  pi  scriptdria,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  neut.  of  Lat 
*fn/)/*mf,= 'pertaining  to  writing' :  a  writing-room,  a  room 
in  which  manuscripts  were  copied. 

*1S77  the  "  Scriptoria,"  in  which  the  copying  was  carried  on:  Timett  Dec  lo. 
(St.)  188S  the  castle. ..had  neither  icriptorium  nor  scribe:  Smt.  Rev.,  Vol.  56, 
p.  34.1/t-  1880  Whence,  O  Missal,  hither  come,  |  From  what  dim  Scriptoriumt 
A.  DoBSON,  Atlkt  Sign  oftlu  Lyrt,  p.  44.  1888  The  tenants  of  mediaeval 

serif  teria  loolc  no  more  heed  of  posthumous  Gime  than  their  forerunners  in 
anuquity:  Atkntntm,  July  a8,  p.  ije/a. 

scritorio,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port,  and  Sp.  escritorio :  an  escri- 
toire {.q.v.\  an  office-desk  or  counter. 

1633  to  have  the  cootor,  or  scritorio,  sould:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  9 
(1883). 

BcriTano,  scrivan,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  escribano,  or  It  scri- 
vano:  a  writer,  a  notary,  an  accountant 

abt.  1606  there  (the  Mamolukes]  scryvan  ever  writing  our  names  man  by 
man:  Sir  R.  Gi;vlpords,  Pytgrymagt,  p.  i6(Camd.  Soc.,  iSsO.  1600  In 

thu  barke  also  were  certaine  Spanian»,  whereof  one  was  the  ScrittoMo  or  secre- 
Ur/otCaHhagtna:  R.  Hakluyt,  yoyages,  VoL  in.  p.  s»9.  161T  There- 

fore wee  kept  our  goods  in  our  lodging,  still  inquiring  after  the  Scrtiano,  who 
dwelt  hard  by  vs:  F.  Morvson,  /tin..  Ft.  i.  p.  209.  1633  Ourscrivanoof 

the  junck:   R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  44  (iSSj).  1638  Scrivatuu,  or 

NoUries:  Mabse,  Tr.  Altmm't  Life  »/  Gutman,  Pt.  1.  Bk.  L  cb.  i.  p.  8. 
1636  he  bad  me  I  should  shew  his  5crnuma  those  Captaines:  Porchas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  i<9.  —  took  vs  with  him  to  the  Great  Vititr,  Sank,  Hogea,  who 
presently  callnl  his  Scriuans,  and  made  draughts  of  what  we  desired:  ib.,  Bk.  iv. 

§-  933.     —  As  Coadiutors  to  these  ludges,  and  next  in  place  to  them  be  the 
cnuanos:  ik.,  VoL  11.  Bk.  vi.  p.  871. 

*BcrofnIa,  scrophula,  sb. :  It  and  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  scrd- 
/«/<»#,= 'glandular  swellings'.  Anglicised  as  scroftale,  SCKH 
phule,  fr.  Fr.  scrofuk,  scrophult. 

1.  the  king's  evil,  a  tubercular  disease  characterised  by 
swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  neck. 

.  1641  for  scrophules  and  kymelles:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  Cmdcfs  Queit.,  A'e., 
sig.  S  i  V.  1046  the  swellinge  in  the  throte,  callea...in  luHan scrophula:  Tr. 
PoljKlore  Vergil's  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  i.  p.  294  (1846X  tl04T  Scrofola...m 

Englyshe...named  'knottes  or  burres  which  be  in  chyldrens  neckes':  Boordb, 
p.  So(i87oX 

2.  pi.  scrofulae,  scrofulas,  scrofuUs  (Eng.  fr.  Fr.),  glandular 
swellings. 

1837  It  withdr^ueth  scrophulas:  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  BruHswitk's  Distill., 
Bk.  II.  ch.  ccxcvL  sig.  U  iv  vji.         1043  Symple  colde  Aposlemes  bene  these, 


Cuido  nameth  them  scro/ulas:  T.  Gale,  lust.  Chirurg.,  foL  »»  r».  1601 

the  scrophules  or  swelling  kernels  called  the  Kings  evill:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  M,  ch.  14,  Vol.  n.  p.  im. 

^scrdtmn,/)/.  scrftta,  sb.:  Lat.:  the  bag  which  covers  the 
testes. 

1690  he  was  shot  through  the  scrotum,  and  thereby  forced  to  retire  :  Davies, 
Diary,  p.  114  (Camd.  Soc.,  1857).  1T96  The  scrota  of  sheep  are  sometimes 

served  up  at  table :  Tr.  ThunSer^s  C.  of  Good  Hofe,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  ai 
(i8i4)l 

scrutator  {=.  il  .^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  scrutator,  noun  of 
agent  to  scratart',='to  search  carefully',  'to  investigate' :  an 
examiner,  an  investigator,  a  scrutiniser. 

1660  To  this  Dr.  Howland  answered,  that  he  believed  your  lordship  was 
made  privy  lo  the  alteration  of  that  statute  for  the  scrutators:  Grindal,  Let.  to 
Lord  Burleigkj  Wks.,  p.  366  (1843).  1098   Master  Camden,  a  singuler 

scruutor  of  antiquities:  J.  NoRDEN,  Sfec.  Brit.,  Pt.  I.  p.  10.  1667  The 

ofBce  of  a  water-baillie  or  scrutator  is  a  bare  ministerial  officer,  which  the  king 
doth. ..appoint  in  those  rivers  that  are  his  franchise:  Halb,  De  Jure  Maris, 
ch.  v.  p.  33(1786). 

*Bcmtiii  d'arrondissemeiit,/Ar. :  Fr. :  a  voting  by  arron- 
dissement,  a  method  of  voting  at  French  elections,  in  which 
each  arrondissement  is  entitled  to  one  representative,  and 
each  voter  has  one  vote  only,  namely  for  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  voter's  own  arrondissement ;  opposed 
to  the  scmtin  de  liste,  a  voting  by  list,  in  which  each  voter 
votes  for  representatives  of  a  whole  department,  and  may 
vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  the  number  of  representatives 
to  which  the  department  is  entitled. 

1883  his  dicutorial  attempt  to  force  the  scrutin  de  liste  on  Parliament: 
G^oie^  Dec.  5.  1688  the  policy  of  scmtin  dt  liste,  whilst  awaiting  the 

abolition  of  scrutin  darrondisstment:  ].  Runach,  in  X/X  Cent.,  Sept., 
P-53a- 

scmtinio,  sb. :  It :  a  scrutiny,  an  examination. 

1600  the  Scmtinto:  B.  Jonson,  Volf.,  Ui.  9,  Wks.,  p.  493  (i6t6X 

scrutoir(e},  scrutore:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  escritoire, 
scryvan:  Eng.  fr.  It  or  Sp.    See  sctiyano. 
sendella,  sb. :  It  (Florio) :  a  dish,  a  porringer. 


1613  giue  vnto  their  friends  when  they  come  to  visit  them,  a  Fin-ion  or 
Scudella  of  Coffii:  W.  BiODDLfH,  in  T.  Lavender's  Tntpflt  ^ Four  English- 
men, p.  55. 

*8cndo,  //.  sendi,  sb.:  It,  'a  shield':  name  of  various 
Italian  coins  worth  rather  more  than  4J.  English. 

1644  I  am  told  the  gardener  is  annually  allowed  loao  scndi  for  the  keeping 
of  it:  EvBLVN,  Diary,  VoL  \.  p.  134(18^),  1673  That  of  the  greatest  value, 
which  they  rated  at  500000  Scndt:  J.  Rav,  yonm.  Low  Countr,,  p.  333. 
1766  LC36,ooo]  reduced  to  sequins  or  scndi:  HoR.  WAi.rout^Lelters,  vol.  in. 
P-  7  (i8S7).  1760  you  cannot  have  good  lodgings  ready  furnished  for  less  than 
nscndo:  Smolixtt, Prance &• /taly, xxvii.Vlla.,  VoL  v.  p.  4^  (1817).  1838 
Rossi  in  the  course  of  time  was  offered  for  it  four  hundred  scudi :  Ladv  Morgan, 
Salvator  Rosa,  ch.  vi.  p.  131  (185SX  1874  my  father  left  me  a  w(mderful 

pturse  in  which  is  always  a  scudo:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Folk-lore  o/Rome,  p.  131. 

scollogue,  sb. :  Ir.  sgolog,  sculog,  scalog:  a  rustic,  a  petty 
farmer,  a  servant 

1660  my  Mother,  attended  by  two  Sculkigues,  her  menial  servants :  R.  Head, 
Engl.  Rogue,  sig.  B  3  r". 

♦sculptor  (»  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  sculptor,  noun  of  agent 
to  sculpere,='t.o  carve':  one  who  models  or  cuts  out  figures 
artistically  (unless  the  material  be  wood,  in  which  case  the 
artist  is  called  a  'carver'),  a  plastic  artist 

1684  an  inuention  of  the  Sculptor,  to  expresse  bis  workemanship :  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  TVvtv.,  p.  59.  1641  ne  brought  over  Wenceslaus  Hallar,  the 

sculptor:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  i6(i87aX  1668  Sculptors  in  their 

strongest  shadows,  after  this  order  to  draw  their  double  Haches:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Garden  ofCyr.,  ch.  a,  p.  30  (1686).  1710—30  fix'd  as  stands  I  A 

marble  courser  by  the  sculptor's  hands,  |  Plac'd  on  the  hero's  grave :  Pope,  Tr. 
Homer's  11.,  xvii.  495. 

scyetyka:  Late  Lat    See  sciatica. 

*Scylla>:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  SxvXXa :  certain  rocks  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  also  a  fabulous  monster 
supposed  to  inhabit  a  cave  in  the  said  rocks,  and  to  devour 
sailors  who  came  too  close  to  thenu    See  Oharybdis. 

1634  to  auoid  which  Charibdis  she  fell  into  as  bad  a  Scilla:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,   Trav.,  p.  185.  1809  But  you  may  now  be  at  rest,  my  dear 

children,  though  I  should  have  this  Scylla  and  Charibdis  to  encounter  a  hundred 
times:  Maty,  Tr.  Riesieck's  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xviiL  Pinkerton,  VoL  vl  p.  65. 
1836  in  avoiding  Scylla,  I  have  fallen  upon  Cbarybdis :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem. 
Hannah  More,  Vol.  II.  p.  411  (1835X 

^Scylla':  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ZcvXXa:  name  of  a  daughter  of 
Nisus,  King  of  Megara,  who  fell  in  love  with  Minos  when 
he  was  besieging  Megara,  and  killed  her  father  by  pulling 
out  the  golden  or  purple  hair  on  which  his  life  depended ; 
for  which  she  was  drowned  by  Minos. 

1718  Fear  the  just  Gods,  and  think  of  Scylla's  Fate:  Pope,  Rape  ^ Lock, 
III.  laa. 

scyphns,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ttKo^ot:  a  large  drinking-cup 
shaped  like  the  cyliz  (^.  v.),  but  without  the  foot 

scytala,  scytalft,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  vkutSKh  :  one  of  two  ex- 
actly similar  staves  used  by  the  Spartans  for  conveying  secret 
messages.  A  strip  of  parchment  was  rolled  by  the  sender  on 
his  staff  and  written  upon ;  the  parchment  was  unrolled  and 
sent,  and  the  recipient  could  decipher  the  writing  by  rolling 
the  parchment  round  his  staff.  Also,  the  strip  of  parchment 
sent  in  this  manner;  a  message  or  despatch  sent  in  this 
manner. 

1579  icytala...These  two  little  stanes  they  call  S«tales:  North,  Tr. 
Plutarch^  p.  457  (i6iaX  bef.  1608  they  sent  Ambassadors  vnto  him  with  the 
Scytala,  m  the  which  was  written... :  —  if^ives  0/  Epamin.,  b^.,  added  to) 
Plut.,  p.  1331  (1619). 

sdeigne,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  sdegnare,  or  a  lopped  form  of 
Eng.  disdain,  disdeigne,  suggested  by  It. :  to  disdain.  The 
sb.  sdaine  seems  to  be  rather  an  analogical  lopping  of  dis- 
dain than  direct  fr.  It.  sdegno. 

1690  For  great  rebuke  it  is  love  to  despise,  I  Or  rudely  sdeigne  a  gentle  harts 
request:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  in.  L  53.  1667  lifted  up  so  high  |  I  ^eind  sub- 

jection: Milton,  P.  L.,  rv.  jo,  p.  134  (1705X 

sdrucciola  (rima),  sb. :  It. :  a  kind  of  rhyme.  See  Florio, 
"Sdrusciolo,  slipperie,  sliding,  glib,  gliding,  isie.  also  a  kinde 
of  smooth  runmng  blanke  verse". 

bef.  1086  even  the  verv  ryme  it  selfe  the  Italian  cannot  put  in  the  last  silable, 
by  the  French  named  the  Masculine  ryme,  but  still  in  the  next  to  the  last,  which 
the  French  call  the  Female;  or  the  next  before  that,  which  the  Italians  termc 
Sdrucciola.  The  example  of  the  former,  is  Bnano,  Suone,  of  the  Sdrucciola, 
Femina,  Seminax  Sidney,  Apol.  Poet.,  p.  61  (1891X  1600  In  any  Rime 

Masculine,  Femmine,  |  Or  Sdruciolla,  or  cooplets,  Bbucke  Verse:  G.  Chapmak, 
Al  Fooles,  ii.  i. 

se  d6fendexido,;>^r.:  Lat :  Leg. :  in  self-defence. 

1648  in  a  case  where  one  killeth  another  se  defendendo  or  by  misadnenture : 
Staunpord,  Kinges  Prerog.,  di.  xvL  fol.  45  f>*  (1567).  1080  I  must  oaue 

pardon  of  course,  seing  our  law  allowes  that  is  done  se  defendendo :  and  the  law 
of  nature  teacheth  vim  vi  refelUre:  Sir  John  Haringtoh,  Afol.  Poet.,  in 
Ha.slewood's  Bnf.  Poets  Sr  Poesy,  Vol.  11.  p.  laa  (1815).  bef.  1681  both 

sides  may  be  in  justice  and  innocence :  and  the  wounds  which  they  inflict  upon 
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188S  long  and  jovial 


SE  NON  E  VERO,  E  BEN  TROVATO 

tiM  whcne  part  are  all  te  dt/cntUMtU:  J,  DoNNB,  Lftt.,  p.  i6i,  quoted  in 
Sotttbey't  Cfm.  it.  Bk.,  lU  Ser.,  p.  3j6/a  (18^).  1683  For  what  should 

bisder  me  to  sell  my  skin,  IDear  as  1  could,  if  once  my  hand  were  int  {  St  tU' 
Jndenilt  never  was  a  sin :  Drydkn,  Duk4  o/Cuiit,  Ep.,  la,  1710  Addison, 
T*tUr,  Nov.  a8,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  203  (1854X 

*86  non  d  vero,  d  ben  trorato,  phr. :  It. :,  if  it  is  not  true, 
it  is  well  invented. 

18S9  ^ Si  mm  i  vero  i  bm  travAto^  was  the  motto :  Lord  Beaconsfibld, 
YnHgDvkt,  Blc  iii.  ch.  x.  p  174  (1881).  18M  Her  statement...has  perhaps 
rtceifed  more  credit  than  it  deserves,  but  se  non  i  vero  i  ben  trgvatex  Sbblbv, 
Her.  WalpoU,  p.  4. 

''^s^ance,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  sitting,  a  meeting;  esp.  an  assembly 
for  witnessing  a  display  of  'spiritual'  phenomena  or  of  occult 
power. 

184B  The  hour  was  too  late.. .and  so  the  tiance  broke  up:  Wakbcrton, 
Crtsc.  d*  Crau,  Vol.  1.  p.  113  (iS^8X  1860  To  get  up  an  eflective  stance,  the 
Medium  should  procure  an  assistant  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  sitters 
white  she  manipulates;  Once  a  Wtek^  Oct.  6,  p.  405/1, 
itonceex  Lord  Saltoun,  Scra^^  p.  13s. 

seapoy:  Anglo-Ind.    See  sepoy. 

Sebat,  Shebat :  Heb. :  name  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  civil, 
and  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  Jewish  year. 

abt.  1400  In  the  foure  and  twentithe'day  of  the  elleuenthe  nuneth  Sabath: 
Wydiffite  BibU,  Zech.,  i.  7.       1611  Sebat :  BibU,  I.e. 

sebesten,  sebestan,  sb. :  £ng.  fr.  Arab.  sebesUn:  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  Cordia  Afyxa,  and  of  the  allied  species  Cordia 
latifolia ;  also  the  tree  itself. 

IMS  of  sebesten  of  iuiubes  of  dene  barley  .  ana  .}.!.:  Trahbrok,  Tr. 
Vig^t  CUmrg.,  fol.  XXV  C/i.  1599  Sebesten,  from  Cxfrtax  R.  Hakluvt, 
y^ogti.  Vol.  II.  i.  p.  278. 

sebnndy,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  sihbandl:  an 
irregular  native  soldier,  a  member  of  a  local  militia  which  is 
often  employed  by  the  police  and  the  revenue  department ; 
collectively,  a  local  militia. 

1T99  Kam  Rao  will  receive  orders  to  assist  fan  with  some  of  his  sebundies  to 
enable  you  to  place  guards  in  such  parts  of  the  Imes  as  you  may  think  necessary : 
WuxiHaTON,  Ditf.,  Vol  1.  p.  37  (1844X  —  the  sebundy  peons  with  a  party  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  troops:  —  Suffl.  Deep.,  Vol.  1.  p.  39a  (1858). 

secchio,  sb. :  It. :  a  bucket,  a  pail. 

161T  a  seccblo  of  wine  thirty  fine  sols :  F.  Morvson,  /tin.,  Pt.  i.  p.  70. 

seoco,  si.:  It.,  'dry':  a  term  applied  to  painting  on  dry 
plaster,  opposed  to  fresco  (see  fresco  2). 

seek:  Eng.fr.  Sp.    See  sack. 

seckatour:  £ng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  execator'. 

secondtne,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  afterbirth,  the  secundine. 

1601  the  secondine  of  a  bitch,  that  is  to  say,  the  skin  wherein  her  whelps  lay 
in  her  belly:  Holland,  Tr.  P/in.  N.  ff.,  Bk.  30,  ch.  16,  VoU  11.  p.  399.  1643 
TiU  we  have  once  more  cast  our  secondine,  that  is,  this  slough  of  nesn  ;  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Relig.  Med.,  (  xxxix.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  383  (iSjaX 

secretaiTe  (-i--^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  secretaire, •eailier 
secretaire:  a  writing-desk  or  table  fitted  with  pigeon-holes 
and  drawers. 

1840  a  chest  of  drawers,  secretaire,  cabinet,  or  bahut:  Thackeray,  Mix. 
Etuijli,  p.  180  (1885).  1849  A  very  old-fashioned  secrlioire,  littered  with 

papers :  A.  Reach,  CI.  Larinter,  p.  41.  1860  Once  a  H^eek,  Jan.  28,  p.  93/1. 
IMS  A  pedestal  secretaire,  by  Riesener,  in  mahogany,  with  a  trellis  pattern : 
StmnJard,  Dec  is,  p.  3. 

sectfttor,  sb.:  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  sectari,='to  follow 
persistently  or  eagerly',  'to  pursue':  a  follower,  an  adherent. 

1614  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  his  sectators :  W.  Raleigh,  Nixt.  iVorld, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  L     [K.]  1631  Maximus  Tyrius  his  sectator:  R.  Burton,  Anat. 

Mel,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  a.  Hem.  4,  Subs,  i,  VoL  11.  p.  345  (1837).  1664  the  sole 

Sectator  of  fitniviut :  Evblvn,  Tr.  Frtnrtt  ParalL  A  rchit.,  p.  33.  166S 

a  Sectator  of  this  Phiheophy,  Oviedo  a  Spanish  Jesuite :  Glanviu.,  Scepsis, 
ch.  xviiL  p.  129  (1885X 

section  (-i  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  section. 
I.    the  act  or  process  of  cutting  or  dividing;  the  condition 
of  being  cut  or  divided. 

1611  5'w^«m>,  A  section,  cutting:  CoTCR. 

3.  a  portion  cut  off;  a  division,  a  subdivision  ;  esp.  a  sub- 
division of  a  book  or  writing,  a  paragraph,  often  indicated 
by  the  sign  §. 

1679  This  done,  I  dash  6  with  the  penne,  and  goe  to  the  next  Section  or 
member  of  my  Multiplier:  Dicces,  Stratiot.,  p.  38.  1671  and  other  signal 
narticnlan,  in  167  paragraphs  or  sections:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  239 
(1872X 

3.  a  curve  formed  by  the  line  (or  lines)  of  intersection  of 
two  surfaces. 
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1684  He  had...cooic,  and  other  sections:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  t.  p.  318 
(1872)1 

4.  a  drawing  or  diagram  representing  the  lines  of  inter- 
section with  a  plane  of  the  interior  of  an  object 

1683  so  accurate  a  piece  from  the  keel  to  the  lead  block...with  a  draught... and 
several  sections :  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  u.  p.  173  (1872). 

5.  a  thin  slice  cut  off  or  out  of  an  object  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  its  structure  minutely. 

sector  (-£-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  (fr.  Lat.  sector,='a. 
cutter',  noun  of  agent  to  secSre,=' to  cut'):  the  area  enclosed 
by  two  radii  of  a  central  curve  and  the  arc  enclosed  between 
them ;  a  kind  of  mathematical  rule  bearing  scales  of  geo- 
metrical functions. 

1610  The  Diameter  that  mediates  the  Arch  of  each  Sector  is  the  Meridian, 
&c:  FOLKINCHAU,  Art  Survey,  n.  vi.  p.  57. 

sectour:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  executori. 

secula  seculorum:  Late  Lat    See  in  saec.  saec. 

*seculum:  Lat    See  saecnltim. 

secondo,  adv. :  Lat :  secondly. 
1601  ISeeprimo]. 

^secnndom  artem,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  according  to  art, 
artistically,  scientifically,  according  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  a  profession  or  science. 

1633  Very  methodicall.  Secundum  A  rtem :  B.  Jonson,  Magn,  Lady,  iii.  4, 
p.  37  (1640).  167B  a  Cods-bead,  with  the  various  appurtenances,  drestwnwu/iMw 
artem,  sparing  no  cost :  H.  Woollev,  Centlrwaman  t  Contfianiontp.  68.  1686 
shall  dose  ana  bleed,  and  kill  him  secunditm  artem;  South,  .^rm..  Vol.  \. 
p.  316  (1727).  1699  you  have  a  Sailet  (for  a  Table  of  Six  or  Eight  Persons) 

Dressed,  and  Accommodated  secundum  Artem '.  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.   123. 
1714  he  was  killed  secundum  artent :  Spectator,  No.  593,  Sept.  10,  p.  837^ 


artem,  and  always  is  allowed  time  to  make  his  will :  Salmagundi,  p.  i34(i86oX 
1833  This  is  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  us,  |  Secundum  artem  rBvRON, 
Don  yuan,  x.  xliL  1800  had  done  justice  to  a  copious  breakfast  of  fried  eggs 
and  broiled  rashers,  which  Mr.  Grady  had  prepared  secundum  artem :  Thackb- 
RAV,  Pendennis,  Vol.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  46  (1879).  1863  Lucy  declined  him  secvn^im 
artem ;  C  Rbade,  Hard  Cetsk,  Vol.  in.  p.  11. 

secnndummijnset  niinns,/^:  Late  Lat:  according  to 
more  and  less,  quantitatively.  Also  in  the  form  secundum 
magis  (adv.)  et  minus  (adv.). 

1603  for  in  respect  of  Gods  omnipotende  mincles  admit  not  mains  A*  minus : 
W.  Watson,  Ouodlibets  0/ Relig.  &•  State,  p.  48.  1631  Alexander  (^or- 

donius,  Jason  i'ratensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius,  Montaltus,  confound  them,  as 
diflfenng  secundum  magis  el  minus:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel,  To  Reader,  p.  25 
(1837).  bef.  1733  the  Difference  was  only  in  mo/Mr  ^miHVJ:  R.  North, 

Examen,  in.  vii.  75,  p.  561  (1740X  1887  He  might  have  gone  on  to  insunce^ 
secundum  magis  et  minus:  Macaulay,  Essays,  p,  400  (187?).  1888  to  the 

mind  of  man  this  principle  is  true,  not  only  absolutely,  out  also  secundum  majus 
et  minus:  XIX  Cent.,  Sept.,  p.  521. 

8ecnndiunnaturam,/>^r.:  Late  Lat:  according  to  nature, 
naturally,  opposed  to  artificially. 

1B68  I  wyll  tell  you,  theis  .vj.  thinges  which  are  secundum  naturam.  spring 
of,  vij.  natural  thinges:  T.  Gals,  Inst.  Ckirurg.,  foL  16  r*.  1T04    the 

modem  Hero  grafts  his  Happiness  on  the  Passions...and  in  tliat  Sense  may  be  said 
to  live  secundum  naturam:  Graj^s  Inn  yournaJ,  Vol.  11.  p.  153  (1756), 

secundum  quid,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  according  to  something, 
in  one  respect  only. 

1619  Heaven  is  called  a  crowne  or  reward  secundum  fuid.smd  in  a  respect 
simply  and  absolutely  is  onljr  a  gift:  S.  Norris,  Antidote,  Blc  vi.  ch.  xxix. 
VoL'lL  p.  333.  1689   If  it  be  but  a  deputed  derived  Soveraignty,  secundum 

quid  so  called,  as  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  &c  yet  so  far  he  must  be  the  fountain 
of  all  inferiour  power:  R.  Baxter,  Key  for  Catkolicks,  Pt.  11.  ch.  iii.  p.  435. 
1837  Cobbett  is  comical  only  as  the  schoolmen  have  \x.— secundum  quid:  Anecd. 
of  impudence. 

secnndns,  adj.:  Lat.:  second,  second  in  age,  second  in 
seniority,  appended  at  some  schools  to  the  name  of  the 
second  (in  seniority)  of  two  or  more  pupils  who  have  the 
same  surname. 

1836  'What  a  knowing  set  out !'  squeaked  Johnson  secundus;  Lord  Bbacons. 
FIELD,  Vrv.  Grey,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iii  p.  4  (1881)1  1871    Mahomet  secundus 

(a  groom),  and  Barrakd :  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  xi.  p.  189. 
1887  The  former  contains  some  sensible  advice  on  the  playing  of  the  game  by 
Robert  Chambeis  wnux/au :  Atkenaum,  Mar.  13,  p.  350/3. 

sed  quis  custodiet  i.  c:  Lat    See  quis  custodiet  L  C. 

1783  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  359  (1858). 

'"Bedan  (—  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Sedan,  a  town  in  the  north- 
east of  France:  a  closed  vehicle  for  one  person,  borne  on 
two  poles  which  pass  through  rings  fastened  to  the  sides. 
Also,  in  combin.,  as  sedan-ckair,  sedan-man. 
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SEDE  VACANTE 


1846  the  streets  (of  Naples]  aie  <uU  of  gallants  on  horseback,  in  coaches  and 
sedans:  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  162  (i8so).  1607   a  Coach  is  too  rough, 

nay  1  find  some  inconvenience  even  in  tne  Sedans  of  Monsieur  Soiucaritrt  \ 
J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett.  o/Vmturt,  No.  104,  Vol.  l.  p.  J78.  H70  they  use  here  few 

Coaches,  but  many  Sedans  and  Litters :  R.  Lassei.s,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  1.  p.  60 
(1608).  16M  they  [palanquin-carriers]  go  swifter  than  our  Sedan-men,  and 

with  a  much  more  easy  pace:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmin't  Trav,,  Vol.  1.  Pt.  t,  BIc.  i. 
p.  99.  1691 — 2  the  king  was  removed  in  a  sedan  or  close  chair  from  White- 

hall: Wood,  Atk.  Oxm.,  Vol  iv.  p.  sj  fBliss,  iSaoV         1784  half  the  chariots 
and  sedans  in  town:  Cowrsx,  Tincin.,  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p  344  (1808).  1837 

not  quite  certain  whether  what  hesaw  wasa  sedanchairor  a  fire  engine :  Dickens, 
Pickwuk,  ch.  xjtxv.  p.  39t.  1878   the  rich  [Chinese]  in  sedans,  the  poor  on 

foot :  J.  Pavn,  B]f  Pnxf,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  aj. 

*sede  vacante,/^r.:  Late  Lat.,  "the  seat  being  empty': 
the  see  being  vacant,  vacancy  of  a  see,  esp.  of  the  papal  see. 

US0  my  predecessor  visited  the  diocese  of  Winchester  after  the  decease  of 
my  lotd  cardinal,  as  he  did  all  other  dioceses,  tetU  vacoMte:  Cranmer,  Lett.  ^ 
Xmanu,  p.  305  (Parker  Soc,  1846).  1889   in  time  of  .Tfi/c  r'A-nn/f ,  when 

meiry  conceited  men  listed  to  gibe  and  iest  at  the 
Pots.,  I.  xxvii.  p.  6g  (1869).         1608  But  vet  1 


meirycoiiceited'men  listed  to  gibe  and  iest  at  the  dead  Pope:  Puttbnham,  £w. 
Pots.,  I.  xxvii.  p.  6g  (1869).  1608  But  vet  I  must  not  let  fall  my  suit  with 
mistress  Purge,  lest,  Mt^e  vaeantt,  my  friena  Gudgeon  join  issue  :  Middlston, 


Family  of  Ltrvt,  ii  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  ill'  p.  36  (1885).  1670  the  Ceremony  of  a 

Sedt  yaamu:  R.  Lassiu.s,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  i«o  (1698).  1711  [of  the 

Steward  of  the  Everlasting  Club^  there  has  not  been  a  Sedt  vacante  in  the 
Memory  of  Man:  Spectator,  No.  79^  May  93,  p.  117/9  (Morley).  1713  not* 

withstanding  the  President  sate  in  it,  there  was  a  Seae  Vacante;  Pope,  IV kt.. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  987  (17S7X  1788  It  is  not  quite  new  in  this  country. ..to  see  a  tecU 
vacante;  Hon.  Wau>oi.b,  Lettcrt,  Vol.  viii.  p.  344  (1858). 

sederitis:  Lat.    See  sideiitis. 

^Bddenmt,  yd fiers. pi.  fierf.  ind.  of  Lat.  sedere,='Xo  sit': 
'they  sat',  a  word  used  before  the  names  of  persons  who  were 
present  at  a  sitting  of  a  court  or  other  body ;  henci,  a  sitting 
of  a  court,  or  of  any  company  or  society  of  persons ;  also,  the 
entry  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  a  court  or  other  body 
present  at  a  particular  meeting. 

170B  but  he  examined  the  sederunt  in  the  book :  Bornbt,  Hist.  Own  Time, 
Vol  II.  p.  17  (1818).  1810  it  is  time,  I  believe,  to  close  the  sederunt  for  this 

night :  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  L  p.  448  (1859).  1840  after  a  sederunt  of 
more  than  two  hours  [conversation  on  matters  of  State]:  Fraskr,  Koordistan, 
b^c.  Vol.  11.  Let.  xiv.  p.  969. 

sedla,  sb.\  It.:  a  chair,  a  sedan-chair. 

1604  The  Cardinal  made  a  shew  to  go  a  hunting  one  day  in  a  Sedia:  Howell, 
Parthenof.,  Pt.  11.  p.  31. 

*sedllia,  sb.pl. :  fr.  Lat.  sedlle,=^?t.  seat':  the  seats  within 
the  sanctuary  for  the  celebrant  of  mass  and  his  assistants,  or 
for  officiating  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  They  are  often 
recesses  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  constitute  a 
decorative  feature  of  the  building.  The  sing,  sedlle  and  the 
false  form  sedllium  are  rare. 

1794  This  goes  a  ^eat  way  in  accounting  for  the  varieties  in  the  sedilia; 
Artkceol.,  XI.  343.  [Danes]  1883  Sediles,  sedilia,  stone  seats  on  the  left  of  the 
altar  3  in  number  for  the  officiating  priests:  J.  Dallawav,  Disc.  Archit.  Eng., 
o*c.,  p.  179.  1880  The  chancel  contains  good  triple  sedilia;  Atkcn^um, 

July  95,  p.  ii8/a. 

sSdvctor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  sedScere, 
t='to  lead  astray',  'to  seduce':  a  misleader,  a  seducer. 

1600  the  sepulchre  of  their  Seductor  Mahumit :  John  Pory,  Tr.  Lto's  Hist. 
Afr.,  p.  368.  bef.  1640  To  suppress  |  This  bold  seductor:  Massingbr, 

Believe  as  you  List,  ii.  9.    [C.] 

sMnisante,  .r^.:  fr.  Fr.  sMuisant  (adj.),  == 'seductive',  'be- 
witching'.   See  quotation. 

1839  Then  there  was  chat  about  the  latest  fashions,  caps  and  bonnets, 
siduisantes,  and  sleeves:  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Young  Duke,  Bk.  il  ch.  x. 
p.  95  (1881). 

Bedam,  sb. :  Lat. :  house-leek,  Nat.  Order  Crassulaceae. 

1664  you  must  never  give  ytmr  Aloes  or  Sedums  one  drop  of  fKa/^r  during 
the  whole  WintCT:  Evelyn,  Xal.  Hort.,  p.  994(1799).  1767  very  little 

water  must  be  given  at  this  season  to  any  of  the  aloes,  sedums,  or  any  other  of 
the  succulent  plants:  J.  Abercrombie,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  59  (1803). 
1846  To  me  it  appears  that  if  we  were  to  resolve  the  fruit  of  a  Sauvagesia,  or 
any  other  of  this  violal  Alliance,  into  its  component  parts  the  result  would  be 
wlutt  we  find  in  Sedum  and  Crassula :  J.  Lindlev,  Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  345. 

seene:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  senna. 

♦seer,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Hind,  ser:  name  of  a  weight 
equivalent  to  80  tolas  or  rupee  weights  or  about  z\  lbs.  Troy, 
but  at  different  times  and  at  different  places  the  weight  has 
varied  from  3  lbs.  i  oz.  to  about  8  oz. ;  also,  a  dry  measure 
containing  rather  more  than  a  pint. 

1662  There  is  but  one  kind  of  weight  all  over  the  Kingdom  of  Guturaita, 
which  the^  call  Moon,  that  is  to  say,  a  hand,  which  weighs  fourty  Ceers,  and 
makes  thirty  pounds  and  a  half,  each  pound  conuining  sixteen  ounces,  and 
a  Ceer  weighs  eighteen  Peyses,  which  is  a  kind  of  brass  money  that  makes  atxiut 
twelve  ounces:  J.  Da  vies,  Tr.  Mandetslo,  Bk.  i.  p.  67  (1669).  1684  the  Sem 
contains  seventy-two  of  our  Pounds,  at  sixteene  Ounces  to  the  Pound  ;  and  forty 
Serres  make  a  Mein,  or  3894  Pounds  of  Paris:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's  Trav., 
Vol.  I.  Pt  9,  Bk.  iiL  p.  184.         1798  The  weight  which  each  Camatic  bullock 


SEIGNORY 

is  able  to  carry  is  79  porca  seer:  Wellington,  SufpL  Desf.,  Vol.  1.  p.  loi  (i8s8X 
1808  They  brought  with  them  about  ten  uer*  01  Cktmus  grain :  J.  T.  Bl(;nt, 
in  Asiatic  Ees.,  yil  64. 

Seerath:  Arab.    See  Alsirat. 
seerpaw :  An^lo-Ind.    See  serapah. 
segar:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  dgar. 

*Begnior,  seignior,  sign(i)or  {jl-,  -gm.=-ny-),  sb.:  Eng. 
fr.  It.  segnore,  signore,  affected  by  senior  {q.v.):  a  lord,  a 
person  of  rank,  a  title  of  respect  and  courtesy.  There  ai« 
some  Mid.  Eng.  forms  fr.  Old  Fr.  seignour,  senior. 

1073—80  Me  thinkes  thou  sckomist  seigniores :  Gab,  Harvs^  Lett.  Bk., 
p.  69  (1884X  1082  Ltue  is  the  Lord  and  Signor  of  my  will :  T.  Watson, 

Pass.  Cent.,  p.  96  (1870).  1099  No,  1  assure  you,  Signor:  B.  Jonsok,  Ev. 

Man  out  of  his  Hum.,  Prol,  Wks.,  p.  87  (161S).  1608  migntie  men  and 

grand  Segniors :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  944.  1630  you  Signierj  | 

Haue  no  businesse  with  the  souldier,  as  I  take  it :  Massingbr.  Picture,  iL  a, 
sig.  F  2  f.  1630  And  Mounsieur  Claret,  and  sweet  Signior  Sacke :  John 

Taylor,  Wit.,  sig.  Ddd  i  r»/9.  1686  Char.  Is  he  yet  married  f  Cont.  No, 
signior,  still  a  bachelor:  Massingbr,  Duke  Florence,  I  i,  Wks.,  p.  167/a  (1839). 
1600  their  Govefnour...an  old  decrepit  Segnior:  J.  S.,  A  brief  and  perfect 
Journal  ^y  late  Proceed,  of  ye  Eng.  Army  inye  iV.  Indies,  p.  91.  1748 

the  company  of  an  English  signior:  Smollett,  Kod.  Sand.,  ch.  Ixvi.  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  473  (1817). 

segnorye:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.*    See  seignory. 
segregation  {±=.it-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sigrigation:  a 
separation,  a  dispersion  ;  a  setting  apart 

1604  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet:  Shaks.,  Otk.,  ii.  i,  10.  1611 

Segregation,  A  segregation,  separation,  seuering  from :  CoTGR. 

segoidilla,  sb. :  Sp. :  name  of  a  lively  Spanish  tune  and 
dance. 

1768  he  joined  the  others  &  danced  a  Seouedillas ;  which  is  little  better  upon 
the  Spanish  stage  than  gently  walking  round  one  another;  Court  &»  City  Mag., 
Apr. ,  p.  192/1.  1840  the  women  replied  in  dogi^l  uguidUlas :  Ford,  ffandhk. 
Spain,  Pl  I.  p  917.  1804  Percy  sings  a  Spanish  seguidilla,  or  a  German  lied, 
or  a  French  romance,  or  a  Neapolitan  canzonet :  Thackeray,  Nemcomes,  Vol.  l 
ch.  xxiii.  p.  2s9(i879X  1874  As  with  the  Spanish  S«niidillas,  the Zillerthalers 
accompany  their  dance  with  sprightly  songs:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Tirol,  p.  98. 

'"Sehnsneht,  sb. :  Ger. :  yearning,  aspiration. 

1848  It  is  not  to  blame  to  them  that  after  marriage  this  Seknsuckt  nock  der 
Liete  ['after  love']  subsides:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  34(1879). 
1880  There  is  a  certain  seknsuckt  in  the  pieces  of  music  he  is  always  impro- 
vising :  Miss  Vonce,  Pillart  oftke  House,  Vol  11.  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  940. 

seid:  Arab.    Seesayid. 

wM^\i^-pov)der\  sb. :  a  mild,  cooling,  aperient  powder, 
named  from  the  village  of  Seidlitz  in  Bohemia  (whence 
Seidlitz-water  is  imported).  The  powder  is  made  up  in  two 
packets,  one  containing  alkaline  salts,  the  other  tartaric  acid ; 
the  two  portions  are  dissolved  separately  in  water,  and  then 
mixed  so  as  to  form  an  effervescing  draught 

1887  another  derk...was  mixing  a  Seidliu  powder:  Dickens,  Ptckarick, 
ch.  XX.  p.  199.  1808  a  seidliu-powder:  A.  Trollope,  Tkree  Clerks,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  iiu  p.  .58.  1871  the  simple  effect  of  mixing  a  seidlitz  powder  was  a  source 
of  astonishment:  Sir  S.  W.  Bakkr,  Nile  Tributaries,  ch.  viii.  p.  1x2. 

seignenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  lord ;  a  person  of  rank. 

1888  every  one  of  those  grave  and  reverend  seigneurs  (would  have]  been  but 
too  pleased  to  occupy  his  leisure  moments...with  a  pastime  at  ooce  to  attractive 
and  so  scholarly :  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  54,  p.  760. 

selgnenrie,  sb. :  Fr. :  seignory. 

iid  good  house..  , 

e's  Geo.  Seltoyn  &*  Contemporaries,  VoL  L  p.  tb^ 

seignior:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  segnior. 

seignory  (ii  —  =.,  -gn-  or  -gni-  as  -ny-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old 
Fr.seignorie:  lordship,  paramount  authority ;  pre-eminence; 
the  lords  of  a  Court ;  a  dominion  ;  a  domain ;  a  manor ;  the 
supreme  council  of  an  Italian  republic.  An  early  word  never 
quite  naturalised. 

abt.  1298  seignorie ;  R.  Gloucester,  p.  984  (1810X  (Bradley]  abc  1480 
The  soueranest  of  my  senory  [v.l.  seniouiie]'  my  satrapers  balden :  lyars  of 
AUxatider,  1913  (1886).  1480  seen  that  your  seygnorye  ne  your  lories  be 

not  here  now  present:  Caxton,  C*<tr.  Grtte,  p.  88  (rSSiX  abt.  1006  the 

Duke. ..with  all  the  Seygnyoury,  went  in  their  Archa  triumphali,  which  is  in 
maner  of  a  Galye  of  a  straunge  facyon  and  wonder  stately ;  Sir  R.  (?uvlporx>b, 
Pylgrymage,  p.  8  (1851).  IKS  tenauntes  that  hold  after  the  custome  of  a 

seignorie:  Tr.  Littleton's  Tenures,  Bk.  i.  ch.  x.  fol.  18  r".  1048  Put  case 

then  that  anie^of  these  persones  pourchace  a  seignorie  since  the  tyme  of  the 
makynge  of  this  statute,  shall  the  kynge  haue  hys  prerogatiue  in  the  landes 
holden  of  that  seignorie  or  not:  Staunford,  Ktnges  Prerog.,  ch.  L  foL  9  r* 
(1567)-  1062  the  Seigniorie  of  Venise :  J.  Shute,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.X  ii. 

foL  36  r".  1079  to  fight  for  the  seignorie  by  sea :  North,  Tr.  Pluiarrk, 

0.171(1619).  ri0S8  Heere  then  a  pooreremnaimt  in  this  thy  segnorye  landed: 
R.  Stanyhurst,  Tr.  yirgits  Aen.,  Bk.  l  p.  35  (1880).  1086  bee  shouMe 

diligently  reade  such  bookes,  as  intreated  ofuie  gouemmentes  of  kingdomes. 


1763  Here  u  a  large  and  good  house.. .in  the  midst  of  a  most  extensive 
seigneurie :  In  J.   H.  Jesse's  Geo.       '  ' 

(1889). 
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meraontble  and  thankworthy,  putting  a  special  Selah  of  thanks  upon  them 
S.  Wakd,  W*..,  Nichols  EA,  p.  f46{t«6«X       '" '"' 


SEIK 

and  segnuries :  Sn  Edw.  Hosv,  Ptlii.  Disc,  tf  Truth,  ch.  xviL  p.  69.  —  great 
Mgneunes  &  kingdomes :  i^i.,  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  170.  1S98  you  have  fed  upon 

my  signories,  |  Dispatk'd  ny  parks  and  feU'd  my  forest  woods :  Shaks., 
Rkk.  II.,  iii.  I,  sa.  1600  Z«:j|Miubeiiw  Lord  of  those  Sygnories;  R.  Hak> 
lUVT,  y»yartt.  Vol.  ill.  p.  las.  1601  A  thin)  seignorie  or  shire :  Holland, 
Tr.  PIm.  N.  H.,  Bk.  s,,ch.  39,  VoL  i.  p.  107.  1603  Trust  us,  ladies,  our 

signiory  stands  bound  in  greater  sums  of  thanks  to  your  beouaties  for  victory, 
than  to  oar  valour:  Middlbton,  Blurt,  L  i^  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  10(1885).  1611 
I've  lost  a  Signorie  [That  was  confin'd  withm  a  piece  of  eaith,  |  A  wart  upon  the 
body  of  the  world:  Tournbuii,  Athrist't  Trar.,  UL  3,  p.  as.  1621  hee  shall 
IMC  have  the  Rent  of  his  Seignorie:  Tr.  Pntiiuf  Prtf.  Batkt,  cb.  i.  1 45,  p.  as 
(1643)1  1666  the  Vnutiaiu  monopolized  it  for  some  time,  to  the  great  en- 

liching  of  their  Seigniory:  Sik  Th.  Herbekt,  yVnv.,  p.  39(1677)^ 

seik:  Arab.    See  sheikh. 

seiren:  Gk.    See  siren. 

s^Jonr,  sb. :  Fr. :  sojourn,  stay ;  place  of  residence. 

ITBO  make  the  best  of  your  tijcur  where  you  are:  LoRO  Chbstsrpibld, 
Lttltrt,  VoL  II.  No.  13a,  p.  4sa  U774X  1770  then  comes  the. ..charming 
iljemr  of  Minorca:  In  J.  n.  Jetutt  Gee.  Sthvyn  A*  CoHUmpomriis,  VoL  in. 
p.  6  (i8Sa).  1814  The  situation  of  Cologne,  with  iu  antiquities  and  numerous 
curioailSes,  renders  it  a  roost  interesting  tifour  for  a  few  days :  ^  tpine  Skttchtt, 
ch.  X.  p.  31$,  1838  my  Ujour^x  Pans:  Lord  Lvtton,  Ptikam,  ch.  xxviL 

p.  78  (iSuX  1884  liined  with  the  Granvilles,  and  met  Countess  Apponyi, 

whom  1  had  not  teen  nnce  ray  first  tijntrtx  Rome;  H.  Grbvillb,  Diaryi,  p.  w. 
1840  Mrs,  Simpkinson  prefened  a  short  sljour  in  the  still-room  with  Mrs. 
Boiberby:  Basham,  iMgoltU.  Ltg.,  p.  8  (1879)1  ' 

Sela(a}m  aleikum:  Arab.    See  Salaam  aleikonm. 

Selah:  Heb.  .f«/dA:  awordof  unknown  meaning,  occurring 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  supposed  to  be  a  direction  to  the  musicians. 
It  may  mean  'rest',  'pause'. 

1636  record,  not  all  and  ever]r  favour,  which  is  impossible,  but  the  most 

'J  Selah  of  thanks  upon  1' 
18T0  (SeeBlccalea). 

selas.    See  chelas. 

selector  (_  J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  silector,  noun  of 
agent  to  Lat  siligere,=^to  choose  out':  one  who  selects. 

1177  Like  all  inventors  and  selectors  of  their  own  systems,  they  have  been 
hurried  to  eaceaa:  Knox,  Ess.,  104.    [R.) 

selictar,  sb. :  Turk,  silihd&r:  a  sword-bearer. 

1813  Selictar  I  unsheathe  then  our  chief's  scimitSr:  ^'niott,CUUt  H»r»U, 
n.  bixii.  (iiX  1830  the  selictar  or  sword-bearer  of  the  vizir:  T.  S.  Hughbs, 
Trma.  m  Sia'fy,  VoL  11.  ch.  vL  p.  148, 

sella cnrtLliSi/Ar.:  Lat.:  a  curule  chair,  the  official  seat 
(inlaid  with  ivory)  of  a  consul,  praetor,  or  curule  aedile  in 
Ancient  Rome. 

1600  the  yvorie  chaire  of  esute,  called  StUa  cttrulb:  Holland,  Tr.  Lny, 
Bk.  L  p.  7.        1608  [See  MdUa  la). 

seltzer,  seltzer{-wa/irr],  .r^.:  Cier.  Sellers:  a  carbonated 
mineral  water  imported  from  Lower  Setters  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau;  also,  an  artificial  aerated  water,  manufactured  in 
imitation  of  natural  seltzer-water. 

1707  Emcyt.  Brit.  1833  There's  a  variety  of  liqueois  on  the  sidejtable— 
Odoherty,  give  Mr  Wodrow  a  little  Seltzerwater,  or  something  cooling:  J. 
Wilson,  NxUs  Amiros.,  in.  in  Btackwocd's  Mag.,  VoL  XI.  p.  61^.  18S6 

He  was  indeed  wearied,  and  agreed  to  take  a  glass  of  bock  and  seltaer:  Lord 
BiACONSFiBLD,  Viv.  Grty,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  iv.  p.  104  (1881).  18S4  quantity  of 

Ke,  champagne,  and  seltzer:  Tmackbray,  Nmcomts,  VoL  \.  ch.  viiL  p.  id  (1879). 

sem^  fern,  sem^  part :  Fr. :  'sown',  covered  with  an 
indefinite  nimtiber  of  repetitions  of  the  same  device  or  figure. 
A  term  in  heraldry. 

1601  sixinifflpets...preoedingasiaanyheiaMsiobluevelvetMiK/r:EvBLYN, 
Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  aSt  (1873). 

*Bemen,  sb. :  Lat. :  seed,  seminal  fluid. 

1704  the  collected  part  of  the  semen,  raised  and  inflamed,  became  adust, 
converted  to  choler,  turned  head  upon  the  spinal  duct,  and  ascended  to  the 
bain :  Swirr,  Tait  rfa  Tub,  %  ix.  Wks.,  p.  83/1  (|8<9X 

*8emester  (z.  J.  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Semester:  a  period  of 
six  months ;  esp.  an  academical  term  of  six  months  (in  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  of  America). 

^semi,  semi-  (-i— ),  adj.  and  prefix:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  semi., 
semi;  or  fr.  Lat  slmi- :  half. 

1608  must  be  reputed  for  MeupUsicall,  semie  Diuine;  W.  Watson,  Quad- 
Uktts  »/RtUt.  A"  Statt,  p.  95. 

semian,  9emia(e)ne:  Anglo-Ind.    See  shameeana. 

Semlramis:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Ztfupa^t:  the  wife  of  Ninus,  the 
mythical  founder  of  Nineveh,  who  succeeded  her  husband 
and  reigned  for  forty-two  vears,  famous  for  her  warlike  cha- 
racter and  for  the  cities  she  founded  and  for  the  wonderful 
buildings  which  she  had  made. 
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abt.  1386  O  Sowdanesse  roote  of  Inlquitee  I  Virago  thou  Semyrame  the 
secounde:  Chauckr,  C.  T.,  Man  ^ Law's  TaU,aT9.  1688  [See  strMll 
1788  The  Semiiamis  of  the  North,  the  devil  take  ner,  has  fetched  it  to  this  side 
of  tbe  globe:  HoR.  WALroLB,  Leiltrs,  VoL  viii.  p.  394(i858X 

seraitar:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  sdmetar. 

semoUna,  sb. :  It.  Mme^/tnOi^'grits' :  grains  which  are  left 
after  the  fine  flour  has  been  sifted  out  of  meal 

184S  three  ounces  of  semolina:  Brbcion  &  Millbr,  Pract.  Cook,  p.  asa 
1883  upioca,  or  semolina  pudding:  C.  Rbadb,  Hard  Cask,  VoL  1.  p.  69. 

*8emper  eadem,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  always  the  same  (of  a 
female ;  or  pi.  of  inanimate  objects). 

beC  1636  for  1  wolde  be  sorrie  not  to  be  as  constant  indeid,  as  she  was  that 
callid  her  self  semptr  sadtm :  Jambs  I.,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lttt.,  yA  Ser.,  VoL  iv. 
No.  ccccL  p.  lAi  (t846X  1662  True  holiness  is  like  that  famous  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Srmptr  tadtm,  always  the  same :  Brooks,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  iv. 
n.  i4o(i867X  bef.  1716  South,  JTmw.,  Vol.  v.  p.  45  O737X  1783—8 

Your  Lady  friend  is  Srmfer  Eadem^unA  I  have  written  an  ^pbtle  to  her  on  that 
quslification  in  a  female  character:  Pope,  Lttt.,  Wks.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  i<9(t7S7X 

semper  Idem,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  always  the  same  (properly 
of  a  male).  An  inanimate  object  would  correctly  be  spoken 
of  as  semper  Idem. 

1680  She's  stmftr  idim,  alwayes  one  the  same :  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 
K  vi  ro/i.  1664  this...Prelate  was  J'MM^rti^inn  of  the  same  judgment  in  his 
elder  days  as... formerly:  J.  Worthincton,  Li/e,  in  Jos.  Mede's  Wks.,  p.  L 
1689  He's  Semf*r  idem,  take  him  when  you  will:  "r.  Plunkbt,  Char.  Gd. 
CffmmoMdtr,  p.  S7/1. 

semperviTO,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.;  semper-vlTtim,  Late  Lat:  sb.\ 
'  always  alive ',  a  name  of  sedom  (q.  v.).  Called  also  sengreen 
(fr.  Old  Eng.  ««^«»<,= 'evergreen'). 

163S  Here  a  also  plentie  of  an  herbe  (which  for  Us  forme  is  scarce  to  be 
discerned  from  a  Semferuitu):  Purchas,  Pilgriwu,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iU.  p.  377. 
1627  Ibe  greater  Sem/er-viue :  Bacon,  If  at.  lust..  Cent.  L  I  38. 

Bdn&rins,  pi  sin&rii,  sb.:  Lat.,  fr.  .r/n^rttMi^: 'consisting 
of  six  each' :  an  iambic  verse  of  six  feet,  an  iambic  trimeter 
acatalectic. 

1040  all  the  vetsis  of  this  scene  be  Senuii :  Palscravb,  Tr.  AaUuttts, 
sig.  C  iii  f. 

^senator  {jl  -  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  senatour,  assimilated 
to  Lat  senator:  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
republic  of  Ancient  Rome ;  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
of^a  representative  legislature;  a  member  of  a  legislative 
assembly. 

abt.  1398  Fram  the  cenatour  of  Rome  hii  come,  and  thys  seyde:  |  "Lude, 
tbe  cenatour  of  Rome,  to  Arture  the  kyng" :  K.  (jLOUCBSTBB,  p.  193.  [R.] 
abt.  1374  men  seyne  |At  I  wolde  sauen  yt  compaignie  of  jie  senatours :  Ch aucbr, 
Tr.  Stietktiu,Bii.  i.  p.  i7(x868X  1474  the  senatorye  where  the  senatours  were 
assembled :  Caxton,  Cnesse,  foL  10  V.  1S09  Hym  selfe  of  the  stocke  of  the 
Romayns  senatours :  Barclay,  Skif  (ffFatls,  VoL  ii.  p.  66  (1874^  bef  1S39 
Was  neuyr  suche  a  senatour :  J.  Skblton,  Sfekt,  Parrvt,  337,  Wks.,  VoL  II, 
p.  16  (1843).  1040  Whan  was  there  a  better  consul  than  TuUy,  or  a  better 

senator  than  Cato  called  Uiicends?  Elyot,  Im.  Gcvemamnce,  sig.  b  i  r*. 
1060  Senatoures  or  Lordes  of  the  connsayl:  R.  Edbn,  Ifewt  India,  p.  17 
(Arber,  <885).  1069  the  whole  assent  of  the  Senatours  of  the  same  lande : 

Grafton,  Ckron.,  Pl  vii.  p.  18^  1679  the  Senators  &  the  people :  North, 
Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  ai  (1613).  U86  And  the  Ephtres,  hauing  chosen  a  Senator 
that  was  very  trae... :  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  PtUt.  Disc,  e/  Truth,  ch.  viiL  p.  33. 
1601  a  Senators  reuenue:  B.  Jonson,  Ptttatt.,  L  3,  MHcs.,  p.  s8i  (1616). 
1619  in  a  Court  of  Giaue  Senatours,  wee  might  suppose  there  should  present 
themselues  an  Assembly  of  Graue  Seniours,  (vse  the  Greeke  word  if  you  will): 
Purchas,  Micrvcosmus,  ch.  Ixxviit  p.  770.  beC  1637  Have  you  not  place* 

fill'd  up  in  the  law  |  By  some  grave  senators...  t  Middlbton,  Old  Ltew,  x.  1, 
AVks.,  VoL  II.  p.  133  (1885).  *>^- 1874  Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er 

hekl  I  The  helm  of  Rome :  Milton,  Son.,  xvii.  3.  1711  Rakes  in  the  habit 
of  Roman  Senators  [at  a  masque]:  Spectator,  No.  r4.  Mar.  16,  p.  35/3  (Morley). 
1769  He  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  natural  station, — a  silent  senator,  and  hardly 
supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  news  paper:  Junius,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No. 
XXXV.  p.  53  (1772).  1786  Dire  is  the  frequent  curse,  and  it's^twin  sound,  |  The 
cbeek-distendmg  oath,  not  to  be  prais'd  J  As  omamentaL  musical,  polite,  I  Like 
those,  which  modem  senators  employ,  |  Whose  oath  is  rhet'ric,  and  who  swear  for 
fame !  CowpBR,  Taek,  iv.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  119  (1808).  1838  I  was  not  pre- 

pared to  find  you  grown  from  a  roui  into  a  senator:  Lord  Lytton,  Pelkeun,  ch. 
xli.  p.  i3t  (1859). 

sen&tns  consnltnm  {pl.  consnlta),  phr. :  Lat :  a  decree 
of  the  senate  (properly  of  Ancient  Rome). 

1768  twelve  bottles  of  the  wine.. .if  you  can  obtain  a  senalutconsultum  for  it : 
Lord  Chestbrpibld,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  114,  p.  439  (177^^  1886  It  con- 
tains a  rescript  of  the  consu]s...commnnicatin{(  to  the  Oropuuis  the  senatus  con- 
sultum  regarding  the  dispute  between  their  aty  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  State:  Atkenmum,  Mar.  97,  p.  409/3. 

^sen,  .r^.:  Jap.:  a  Japanese  cent,  a  copper  coin  worth 
about  a  halfpenny  Enghsh,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  yen 
{3.V.). 

sene:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  senna. 


senhor,  sb. :  Port :  a  lord,  a  gentleman ;  Sir. 
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SENHORA 


senhora,  s6. :  Port :  a  lady ;  Lady. 

1807  and  as  for  the  lavtr  forgiving  of  which  you  talk,  it  is  I,  Senhora,  who 
have  to  for^ve  yoa  the  imprudence  with  which  you  liave  subjected  roe  to  this  risk 
ofdispleasmg  Sir  Edward:  Sovthev,  Lett.,  Vol  ii.  p.  3$  (i8j6). 

^senior  {il  =.),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.fr.  Lat.  j«»;V>r,=' older', 
'elder'.  The  early  substantive  forms  meaning  'lord'  are  fr. 
Old  Fr.  seignour  (see  segnior).    See  jtmior. 

I.  adj. :  I.  elder,  older,  elderly,  pertaining  to  old  age  or 
to  comparative  old  s^e. 

I.  adj. :  2.  of  higher  standing  in,  or  prior  entrance  into, 
an  institution,  a  profession,  or  a  business. 

1578—80  M.  Alin  then  and  now  senior  proctor:  Gab.  Harvbv,  Ltti,  Bk., 
p.  7  (1684).  1609  It  made  the  Pope  no  more  a  Sovenign...then  the  Senior 

Justice  on  the  Bench  is  the  Soveiaign  of  the  rest:  R.  Baxtkk,  Key/orCatKMckt, 
ch.  L  p.  3. 

II.  sb.:  \,  an  elder,  a  person  of  comparatively  advanced 
age,  an  elder  holding  office  or  dignity  in  a  community. 
Sometimes  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  senior  for  Mid.  Eng. 
seignior,  fr.  Old  Fr.  seignour. 


0/  ^yci'f,  p.  303  (: 
abt.  1400  seniour:  York Mytt,  p.  435.    [T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1482   And 

when  the  bretheren  had  bmume  matens  y  mette  with  a  senyor  that  ye  knowe 
wele  in  the  chirche  porch :  Rovet.  Monk  0/ Evtsham,  p.  31  (1869).  1B78  Into 
which  consideration  of  me  I  first  beseech  you  (most  ^ue  Seniors  and  Christian 
brethren)  to  enter:  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  sig.  A  iiij  t^.  1088  Arm,  How 
canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy,  my  tender  juvenai?  Moth,  Bya&miliar 
demonstration  of  the  working,  my  tough  senior:  Shaks.,  L,  L.  L.,  i.  2,  10. 
1603  wherefore  the  Seniours  or  Elders  sat  many  daies  in  deciding  and  judging 
criminall  causes :  Holland,  Tr.  PM.  Mor.,  p.  453.  1640  that  Senior  sad: 

H.  More,  Phil.  Po„  w.  44,  p.  a8  (1647).  1 1784  True,  answer'd  an  angelic 

^ide,  I  Attendant  at  the  senioi's  side :  Cowpbk,  Potms,  Vol.  11.  p.  ajS  (1808), 

II.  sb.:  2.  a  person  of  higher  standing  in,  or  prior  en- 
trance into,  an  institution,  a  profession,  a  business,  or  a 
society.  In  some  English  colleges  a  certain  number  of 
seniors  have  greater  privileges  and  a  larger  share  in  the 
government  of  their  society  than  the  rest  of  the  members. 

bef.  1068  my  tauike  came  to  D.  Modcal/ts  eare:  I  was  called  before  him  and 
the  Seniores:  and  after  grcuous  rebuke,  and  some  punishment^  open  warning  was 
geuen  to  all  the  felowes,  none  to  be  so  hanlie  to  geue  me  his  voice  at  that  election : 
AscHAM,  Scholemasttr,  p.  aoi  (1884).  1B99  nis  Smiors  giue  him  good  sleight 
lookes:  B.  Jonson,  Rv.  Man  out o/his Hum,,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  p.  x44(i6i6X  bef. 
1627  Forty  of  'em  1  laiow  my  seniors,  \  Tiiat  did  due  deeds  of^  darkness  too : 
MidDletok,  Old  Law,  i.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  i3o(i885X 

senidres  pridreB,/>ir. :  Late  Lat :  'elders  first',  elders  take 
precedence. 

188S  Stnions  priorts.  We  turn  first  to  J.  D.  Esquire,  who  wrote  The 
Stcrtts  0/ Angling:  Sat,  Kn.,  Vol.  56,  p.  476/1. 

senio(u)rie:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  seignory. 

senna,  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Arab,  sena;  sene,  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr. 
sene :  sb.:  a  drug  consisting  of  the  dried  leaflets  of  certain 
species  of  Cassia  (see  casna) ;  the  name  of  any  species  of 
Cassia  which  yields  the  said  drug.    Also,  attrib, 

1620  Sene...is  good...for  the  synacop/for  y*  splenne;  Her^all,  pr.  by  Ri, 
Banckes,  sig.  d  i  r«.  f  1630  Sene  leues,  Cassie  fistule,  of  eche  .u.  ownces ; 

Antidotlumus,  sig.  K  i  t^.  7 1040  femytorye,  Mercurye,  Sene:  Tr.  Vigt/s 

LfttU  Practyct,  aig.  A  ii  r".  1642  quyckbeme,  Seene,  sticados,  hartys 

tounge :  BooRi>B,  Dfttary,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  289  (1810).  1646   Scainmony, 

Rhubarb  and  Senna  will  purge  without  any  vital  assistance :  Six  Th.  Bsowh, 
Pstud.  Bt,,  Bk.  m.  ch.  x.  p.  loi  (1686).  1703  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lettrrt, 
Vol.  II.  Na  74,  p.  316  (1774X  1811  This  province  of  Gexan.. .carries  on  a 

considerable  trade  in  senna:  Niehtkr^s  Trav.  Arak.,  ch.  ixxiv.  Pinkerton, 
Vol.  X.  p.  97. 

*se&or,/>/.  Befiores,  J^.:  Sp. :  a  lord;  a  gentleman;  Sir. 

1623  How  now  Sinior  N,  &c.    Is  this  it,  that  you  were  swome  vnto:  Mabbb, 


^ennor 
1840 


Tr.  Aleman's  Lift  0/  Guzman,  Ft.  i.  Bk.  l  ch.  ui.  p.  33.  —  How  now  (54 
few-clothes)  what  wmdc  drauc  you  hither?  ib,,  Bk.  u.  ch.  v.  p.  129. 
Castor  Urdiales  of  which  the  Black  Prince  was  SeHor,  has  its  bay,  headland  and 
hermitage :  Ford.  Handbk.  Sfiain,  Pt.  11.  p.  938.  1884  I  am  strong,  seflores, 
but  the  sun  was  hot,  and  a  dog  is  heavy  on  one's  shoulders:  F.  Bovlb,  Border, 
land,  p.  371. 

*8efiora,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  lady,  a  gentlewoman ;  Lady,  Madam, 
sefioiia,  sb. :  Sp. :  lordship,  jurisdiction,  seignory. 

1866  a  prince  of  Portugal,  Don  Fernando  by  name,  who  held  the  seiioria  of 
Serpa:  Irving,  Sfan.  Pafers,  p.  401. 

*8efiorita,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  young  lady,  a  young  gentlewoman; 
Miss. 

1846  In  the  evening  we  reached  a  comfortable  farm-house,  where  there  were 
several  pretty  seiforicas :  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beaglt,  ch,  xii.  p.  363.  1808  like 
the  fan  of  a  Spanish  sei^orita;  £.  K.  Kane,  ir/  GrinneU  Exped.,  ch.  xlvit 
p.  443.  1886   He  filled  up  his  foreground  with  a  group  of  Spanish  sefioritas ; 

AOien<eMm,  Aug.  a8,  p.  276/1. 

senory:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  seignory. 


SEPARATUM 

^sensoritun,  pi.  sensdria,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  the  (supposed) 
seat  of  sensation ;  the  brain ;  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain;  a 
nervous  centre  regarded  as  a  seat  of  sensation ;  the  entire 
sensory  system  of  the  body. 

1714  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  Way  of  considering  this  fatfinite  Space  it 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  Sensorium  of  the  Godhead :  Sftttator, 
No.  565,  July  9,  p.  805/t  (MorleyX  1768  all  comes  from  thee,  great,    giul 

Sensorium  of  the  work! !  which  vibrates,  if  a  hair  of  our  heads  but  all  opoa  the 
ground,  in  the  remotest  desert  of  thy  Creadon:  Sterne,  Sentiment,  yonrn,, 
Wks.,  p.  470  (1839).  1800   Now  wehear  of  a  j^iutfrrHfW,  the  proper  seatof 


with  so  much  effect  |  On  the  human  sensorium:  Barmam,  Ingolds.  Leg., p.  174 
(1865)  ^1808  when  the  Scotch-plaided  snuff-box  went" round,  and  theory 


3dy-Foot  tickled  its  way  along  into  our  happy  sensoria:  O.  W.  Holhis, 
Aulec.  Break/,  Table,  ch.  iv.  p.  78  (1882). 

senstt,  &c    See  in  sensn,  &c. 

sentine,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sentine,  or  direct  fr.  Lat  senffna, 
=  ' bilge- water',  'the  hold  of  a  ship  :  a  sink,  a  repository  for 
refuse  and  filth. 

bef.  1666  I  can  say  grossly.,  .the  devil  to  be  a  stinking  sentine  of  all  vices  ;  a 
foul  filthy  channel  of  ul  mischieft :  Latimer,  Sermons,  &^.,  1.  41  (Parker  Soc., 
1S44)    lOavies] 

sentinel  {s.  =.  z.),  centinel(l),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  centinela. 

1.  guard,  watch  (cf.  Sp.  hacerceHtinela,=*to  keep  watch'). 

bef.  1627  Counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united  but  that  one  counsdlar 
keepeth  sentinel  over  another :  Bacon,  Ommj^/ (1887).    [C] 

2.  a  soldier  on  guard,  a  soldier  on  watch  ;  also,  attrib. 
and  metaph. 

1679  with  a  Ring  and  trenche  meete  to  receyue  the  Sentinels  and  SooMiours 
for  defence ;  Digges,  Stmtiot.,  p.  59.  1688  tbcr  is  manie  places  made  for 

centinels  to  watch,  made  of  Wood  and  couered  or  guilt  with  gold :  T.  HlcxoCK, 
Tr.  C.  Frederick's  Voy.,  fol.  27  rfi.  1669  they  relumed  vnto  their  sentcnela 

from  whence  they  departed:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mondowa's  Hist.  Ckin.,  Vol  il 

fi.  344  (1854).  1690  And  he,  that  points  the  Centonell  his  rooaw,  |  Dock 

icense  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droome:  Sprns.,  F.  Q..  i.  ix.  41.  1091 
That  dale,  at  nighte,  we  had  many  that  preste  upon  our  sentncUs  half  a  docen 
tymes  :  Conincsbv,  Siege  0/  Kouen,  Omden  Misa,  Vol.  1.  p.  93  (1847).  beC 
1693  These  milk-white  doves  shall  be  bis  centronels  (ric):  Marlowe,  Did,  £. 
Wks.,  p.  259/2  (i8s8X  1698  CentineU,  a  Spanioh  word,  and  signifitih  the 

souldier  which  is  set  to  watch  at  a  station  or  post:  R.  Barrbt,  Tkeor.  iff 
H^arres,  Table.  1600  given  the  captaines  of  the  ships  in  charge,  to  kwke  wd 
to  their  centineb  and  watches  in  the  ni^ht:  Holland,  Tr.  Livjr,  Bk.  xxtl 
p.  618.  1601  Simon  devised  the  sentinels  and  vratch-towers:  —  Tr.  Plin. 
M.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  56,  Vol.  1.  p.  189.  1619  the  centinell  of  sin :  Hurros, 

Poll.  Anai.,  sig.  A  6  r^.  1626  my  Cendnell  vpon  the  Mount,  saw  oncrthe 

top  of  an  other  hill...the  heads  of  some  of  the  Poriugais:  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
Vol.  I.  Bk.  iii.  p.  298.  1680  Heere  I  stand  centinell;  Massincer,  Picture, 

iii  I,  sig.  F  f  V*.  1646  It  [the  Cathedral]  has  four  turrets,  oo  one  of  whidi 

stands  a  contmual  sentinel :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  l  p.  2^9  O872X  1663  They 
were  upon  hard  Duty  still,  |  And  every  night  stood  sentinel:  S.  Butler,  Hudt. 
bras.Pt.  I.  CanL  l  p.  30.  .  1702  1  shall  be  in  a  better  Condition  to  peribrm 

the  Duty  of  a  Centinel:  Vanbrugh,  False  Friend,  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  339(i77<X 
1770  he  tried  to  ascend  there,  where  not  even  a  centinel  was  placed,  and  suc- 
ceeded: R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Miner,  p.  353. 

[The  usual  derivation  of  sentinel  is  fr.  Old  Fr.  senHntl, 
dim.  of  Old  Fr.  sente,'='iL.  path',  fr.  Lat  slmita.  But  it  is 
preferable  to  derive  both  the  Eng.  and  Fr.  forms  and  It 
sentitulla  fr.  Sp.  centinela,  fr.  a  Late  Lat  *centinArid*,  mean- 
ing 'a  centurion's  post',  'a  guard  under  the  charge  of  a  cen- 
turion'; as  the  centurions  in  a  Roman  army  had  charge  of 
the  watch.  The  form  sentry  is  a  corruption  of  century,  fr. 
Lat.  centuria,  or  is  short  for  centinery,  cf.  Holland's  centtndr, 
fr.  Late  Lat  centendrius,='a.  centurion'  (1603  when  they 
were  ready  to  joine  battell,  certeine  Centineirs  came  and 
brought  him  word  that  their  men  were  not  yet  all  come :  Tr. 
Plut.  Mor.,  p.  418).  Note  that  the  phr.  sentinel  perdu  (see 
perdue,  I.  2)  translates  the  Sp.  centinela  perdida.] 

senza,  prep. :  It :  Mus. :  without ;  used  to  form  phrases 
such  as  sensapedale,  sensa  oboi,  senza  tempo. 

1724  SENZA,  without  This  Word  is  used  in  the  following  ManneR 
SENZA  LARIA,  without  the  Air.  SENZA  RITORNELLO,  widna  the 
Retomel.  SENZA  VIOLINO,  without  the  Violins.  SENZA  STROMENTl, 
without  the  Instruments:  Short  Exflic.  of  For.  Wdt.  in  Mus.  Bks. 

Seogun:  Jap.    See  Shogun. 

separator  {j.-J.=^  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  separitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat  slpardre,=*lo  separate':  one  who  or 
that  which  separates. 

siparatnm,  //.  sipar&ta,  sb. :  neut  of  Lat  pass.  pan. 
j<?;^(7rd/«f,='separated':  a  separate  copy  of  a  scientific  or 
literary  paper  which  is  published  in  a  volume  or  part  of  a 
volume  with  other  matter;  a  Separat-abdruck  (Ger.). 
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SEPIA 

*8dpia,  sb.:  Lat.  ft.  Gk.  omr/a:  a  cuttlefish;  the  black 
secretion  ejected  by  the  cuttlefish,  and  the  pigment  prepared 
therefrom. 

16S9  the  sepia's  inky  humour;  0//&'((7£u«^/^KM«»r>.  [Nam]  1M2 
One  Death  ihall  not  secme  them,  they  shall  sink  |  Like  the  StfU,  in  Satyrick 
Ink :  M.  Morcah,  Late  Victoty,  p.  s. 

*8epoy,  seap(7,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.fr,  Pers.  sipShi,  =  'A 
soldier':  a  native  soldier  under  British  command,  armed 
and  trained  in  British  fashion. 

177(  the  support  of  such  Seapoys,  Peons,  and  Bercundaues,  as  may  be 
proper  for  ray  asswarry  only:  Claim  o/Rtf  Rada  Churn,  9/2.  1787  The 

Sbcriff  sent  a  reinforcement  of  English  sailors  and  sepoys  to  the  number  of 
60  men :  Ceitf.  Mag.y  p.  1181/9.  1793  the  natives,  wnen  formed  into  regular 

companies,  and  disciplined,  are  here,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies,  called  Sea. 
poys:  J.  Morse,  Amer,  Univ.  G€ogr.t  VoL  11.  p.  557  (1796).  1798  such  a 

body  of  sepoys  as  must  keep  them  in  awe:  Weluncton,  SupfiL  Dtsf.y  Vol.  1. 
|k  n  (1858)1  1811  At  Bombay  there  is  also  a  body  of  three  thousand  Sepoys, 
or  Indian  soldieis.  Pagan  and  Mahometan:  Nitbukrs  Trav,  Ami.,  ch.  cxlvii. 
Pinkerton,VoI.  x.p.  305.  1828  turn  Sepoy  in  the  Company's  service:  Hocklby, 
Pandttrang  Han,  ch.  vi,  p.  59  (1884X  1838  ,The  dress  of  the  Bengal  sipahee 
consists  of  a  white  cotton  jacket  and  trowsers,  with  a  blue  cotton  belt  round  the 
waist:  Asiatic  Catumei,  p.  65.  1834  Sreekishtm  the  Sepoy  was  in  attend* 

ancc:  Baieo/^<A.  f.  ch.  xviii.  p.  317.  1884  But  for  the  Sepoy  it  was  all  new 
experience:  F.  BovLC,  Berdtrlmd,  p.  99. 

September,  sb.  -.  Lat :  name  of  the  ninth  (originally  the 
seventh)  month  of  the  year. 

septemvir,  //.  septemviii,  sb. :  Lat :  a  member  of  a 
committee  or  college  consisting  of  seven  men. 

1883  The  scheme  of  Honours  Examinations...proposed  by  Professor  Seeley 
and  the  other  upUmviri  is  simplicity  itself:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  5s,  p.  560. 

sept-et-le-va,  septleTa,  sb.:  Fr.,  'seven  and  it  goes':  a 
term  at  faro  and  similar  games,  the  risking  by  the  punter  of 
bis  stake  and  his  winnings  equal  to  three  times  his  stake 
after  having  won  a  paroli,  i.e.  after  having  risked  his  stake 
and  his  winnings  (equal  to  the  stake)  and  having  won. 

1709  Seft.et'U'Va  is  the  first  great  Chance  that  shews  the  advantages  of  this 
Game:  Ccmfl.  Gamester,  p.  180.  1716  The  Knave  won  Sontca,  whidi 

I  had  chose :  |  And  the  next  Pull,  my  Stftteva  I  lose:  Pope,  Basset-Table,  5a. 
17S6  making  a  septleva :  Hue.  Walpoui,  Letters,  VoL  11.  p.  506  (18S7X 

septidme,  Fr. ;  septiesme,  Old  Fr. :  sb.:  e.  seventh  part,  a 
sequence  of  seven. 

1674  his  Sequttues  (at  Picket]...an  Tierces,  Quarts,  Quints,  Sixiesms, 
Seftitsnes,  Huietiesms  and  Neufitsms:  Compt,  Gamester,  p.  83. 

septler,  setier,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  obsolete  measure  of  capacity 
and  of  area;  as  a  corn-measure,  apparently  equivalent  to 
about  four  bushels  English. 

1633  a  ceptyer  of  whete...aixl  a  septier  of  otes:  Lord  Bbrnbus,  Froissart, 
p.  183  (i8iaX 

septn&gesima,  adj. :  fem.  of  Lat.  septuagesimus,^'se.ven- 
tieth':  title  of  the  third  Sunday  before  Lent 

seq.,  abbrev.  for  Lat  seguensj^^ ^(a.nd)  the  following'; 
seaa.,  abbrev.  for  Lat.  sequentes  (pl.),='(and)  the  following'. 

1888  vol.  L  pp.  360W7.:  Atkenteum,  Sm.  17,  p.  659/1. 

sequedillas:  Sp.    See  segtiidilla. 

seiiael  {.a  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  segueU. 

I.  that  which  succeeds  in  time,  the  continuation  of  a 
course  of  action,  adventure,  or  suffering;  the  continuation  of 
a  story  or  history. 

1679  the  sequele  of  this  history :  J.  Lylv,  Eutkues,  p.  34  (1868X       1679  as  it 
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(elloutinsequele:NoKTH,Tr./'/K/orc*,p.js6(i6i3).  J1688  On  the  bed  his 
picture  shee  set,  ful  playnely  bethmcking,  |  What  would  be  the  sequel :  R.  Stanv- 
HURST,  Tr.  Virgil's  Aen.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  113(1880).  1688  Arm. ...Hoiii,  follow. 
Moth.  Likethesequel,!:  Shaks.,.Z..  i^.  Z.,ui.  135.  1641  and  the  sequel  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  nodce  of  the  event :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  16  (1873X 
1647  'To  mark  the  sequell,  do  thou  here  remain :  Fahshawe,  "Tr.  Pastor  Fido, 
iii.  6,  p.  114.  1678  All  which  Genesis  or  Generation  of  Gods  is  really  nothing 
but  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Cosmogonia:  as  throughout  the  Sequele  of  that 
whole  Poem,  all  seems  to  be  Physiology,  veiled  under  Fiction  and  Allegories: 
CuDWORTH,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  338.  1689  you  remember  the 

sequel :  Evelyn,  Corresf.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  303  (1871).  ^  bef.  1733  we  shall  ascribe 
more  to  him  in  the  Sequel :  R.  North,  Examtn,  L  ii.  ij,  p.  38  (1740).  1778 
the  antiquities  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  the  seguel :  R.  Chandler, 
Trao.  Greece.'^  35. 
XIX  Cent.,  Feb.,  p.  »8. 


1888  every  particular  of  mode,  of  date,  of  sequel: 


2.    that  which  follows  as  a  practical  consequence. 

1494  Wherfore,  after  punysshmeni  done  vpoo  some  of  his  enemyes,  he 
ferynge  y*  sequell  and  reuengement  of  the  same,  left  that  countree  and  rctoumed 
vnto  Rome :  Fabyan,  ch.  63.  [R.]  bef.  1639  Whate  sequele  shall  folow  when 
pendugims  mete  togethyrf  J.  Skelton,  Spelu,  Parrot,  408,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p  30 
y843X  1631  the  commodites  and  good  sequele  of  vertue :  Elyot,  Govemour, 
Bk.  1.  ch.  XL  VoL  L  p.  91  (1880).  1649  This  geare  came  bi  Sequels :  Latimer, 
7  Sernt.  be/.  K.  Eehi.  VI.,  iv.  p.  lai  (1869).  1686  had  I...doubted  any  such 
sequele  at  the  beginnioge  of  my  plaie:  Robinson,  Tr.  Monfs  Utofia,  p.  ao 


» 


?X  1601  the  fearful  sequele  of  that  experiment :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin. 

{.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  33,  Vol  II.  p.  135. 

3.  that  which  follows  as  a  logical  consequence;  logical 
consequence. 

^bef.  1604  What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument?  An  "archdeacon  is  the 
chief  deacon" :  ergo,  he  is  only  a  deacon :  Whitgipt,  Wks.,  1. 305  (Parker  Soc.). 
(C.)  1640    Nc  fear  I  what  hard  sequel  after-wit  |  Will  draw  upon  me; 

H.  More,  In/iu.  IVtds.,  ^i,  p.  30^  (1647).  1646  these  were  presages  of  their 
overthrow.  Which  notwithstandmg  are  scarce  Rhetorical  sequels:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pseud.  £>.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  33  (1686). 

4.  succession.    Rare. 

1638  al  the  sequell  of  your  lettres:  Suppress.  o/Menast.,  p.  38  (Camd.  Soc., 
>843)-  1699  Tne  king  hath  granted  every  article:  |  His  uaugbter  first,  and 
then  in  sequel  all:  Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  v.  3,  361. 

5.  pi.  posterity.    Rare. 

bef.  1647  A  goodly  meane  both  to  deterre  from  crime,  |  And  to  her  steppes 
our  sequele  to  enjlame :  Surrey,  Death  <ifSir  T.  IV.    (R.) 

*sean61a,  //.  segnSlae,  .r^. :  Late  Lat :  a  consequence,  a 
result ;  esp.  a  morbid  state  induced  by  a  preceding  disease. 

1883  those  terrible  sequelse  which  interfere  so  deeply  with  human  happiness : 
spectator,  Apr.  98.  1889  Mr.  Stanley—whose  journey  is  another  of  the 

sequela  of  the  Soudan  troubles :  Pall  Mall  Budget,  Jan,  37,  p.  3/1. 

seauestrator  (.i.z.x-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  segues- 
trStor,  noun  of  agent  to  seguesirAre,=*to  sequestrate ,  'to 
sequester':  one  who  sequesters  or  sequestrates  property; 
one  to  whom  a  sequestration  is  entrusted. 

1649  was  sequestred  by  the  Addiuonall  Sequestrators  of  the  said  County: 
In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser,  Vol.  iv.  No.  dxiii.  p.  973  (1846).  1664  Even 

that  first  and  worst  Scquestratour,  that  seauestred  mem  ftom  his  God:  R.  Whit- 
lock,  Zootomia,  p.  381.  bef.  1668  The  Committee.man  hath  a  Side-man,  or 
rather  a  Setter  right,  a  Sequestrator:  J.  Cleveland,  iVks.,  p.  76  (1687).  bef. 
1670  He  and /'i^utf/ were  Sequestrators  indeed,  to  collect  the  Rents:  J.  Hacket, 
■      '  '    "  ■  ■     '     of  th 


office  under  the  Parliament,  the  sequestrator,  and  the  committee-man,  had  been 
only  exerted  for  the  protection  of  the  cavalier :  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  i.  p.  36  (1886X 

seqtiestr&tiiz,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  fem.  of  sequestrator:  a 
female  who  acts  as  a  sequestrator. 

1667  For  that  is  the  sequestratrix  that  gives  to  every  thing  its  form  and 
essence:  H.  Pinhell,  Tr.  Paracelsus'  3  Bks.  Philos.,  p.  9, 

seqoin  (,±  _),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sequin ;  chekiii(e),  chickeno, 
Kecfai]i(o),  &c.,  fr.  It  zecchino,  earlier  cecchino:  sb. :  name  of 
various  Italian  coins  of  which  the  earliest  and  best  known 
was  a  gold  coin  of  Venice,  worth  about  9.;.  \d.  English. 

1682  chekines  of  gold :  R.  Hakluvt,  Divers  Voyages,  p  i«6  (1850).  1688 
they  cost  the  merchants  forty  or  fiftie  chickens  apeece:  T,  HlCKOCK,  Tr.  C 
Frederick's  Voyage,  foL  t  V.  —  Chsckenoes  which  be  peeces  of  gold  worth 
seuen  shillings  a  peece  sterling:  it.,  fol.  ;  r".  1699   I  hauing  paied...fiue 

hundred  Zeckins  for  my  ransome:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages^  VoK  11.  L  p.  139. 
—  the  Chekin  of  gold  of  the  Turkes  made  at  Constantinople  ls  at  .44£Yr  worth  an 
150.  Aspers,  and  at  Constantinople  it  is  but  66.  Asfiersx  ib.,  p.  176.  1600 

a  bag  of  bright  cecchines ;  B.  JoNsoN,  Volp.,  L  4,  Wks.,  p.  459  (1616X  1608 
Three  or  four  thousand  cfae^uins  were  as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and 
so  give  over:  Shaks.,  Pencles,  iv.  3,  38.  1613  disbursing  unto  him  an 

hundred  chickins  of  very  good  gold: /'fuifff^^r^^rftTVffW/tf.  [Nares]  1618 
under  the  paine  of  forfeiting  foure  Chiquins :  T.  Coryat,  yournall,  in  Cruditios, 
Vol.  HI.  sig.  tJ  8  t*  (1776).  1614  twenty  Checkeenoes  in  gold :  R.  Covertb, 
Voyage,  p.  48.  1616  They  pay  tribute  to  the  Turk,  i^ooo.  Zecchins  yeerelv: 
Geo.  Sandys,  7"m».,  p.  3(1633).  1617  seuen  of  vshiredashipofaGreke 

dwelling  in  Cyprus,  for  twenty  eight  sechines  to  loppa :  F.  Moryson,  Itin., 
Pu  I.  p.  S14.  1630  a  deinand  of  1000  Checaunes :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's 

Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  Ixxvi.  (1676).  1623  In  Venice  likewise,  euery  Me- 

chaniquc  is  a  Magmfieo,  tbou^  his  magni/Uenxa  walketh  the  Market  but  with 
a  Ckeguin:  Peacham,  Comp.  Gent.,  ch.  1.  p.  15.  1623  He  made  money  of 

most  that  be  had,  and  putting  it  into  Chekines,  (a  certaine  coyne,  that  is  made  of 
fiiw  Barbary  gold):  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  0/  GutmoM,  Pt.  I.  Bk.  L  ch.  L 
p.  6.  1630  Pyasters  Chicqueenes  and  Sultanies,  which  is  gold  and  silver: 

Cait.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.  837(1884).  1634  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions 


of^<'f>fy>Kf  or  Crownes:  SirTh.  Herbert,  7"r<ii>.,  p.  130. 
hundreds  of  Zecchins  of  gold:  Howell,  Tr.  Girth's  Hist. 


1660  som 
Rev.  Napl.,  p.  18. 


1665   the  Gold  Coins  are  Sultanies,  equal  to  a    Venice  C^equin;    Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p,  314  (1677).  1684  There  are  but  two  Species  of  Gold- 

Coins  current  all  over  the  Turkish  Empire;   the  one  is  the  proper  Conntrey 


Money,  the  other  comes  out  of  Forein  ParLs.  'The  former  is  the  Scherif,  other- 
wise oUled  Sequin,  or  Sultanine;  and  that  kind  of  (^Id  is  worth  at  the  present 
six  Flanks,  French  Money:  Tr.  Tavemier's  Grd.  Seignior's  Serng.,  p.  13. 
1709  Four  thousand  Chequins  for  her  Favour,  and  the  like  Sum  repeated 
to  keep  it  secret:  Mrs.  Manley,  Mctv  Atal,  VoL  I.  p.  iTa  (3nd  Ed.X 
1740  'The  new  pope  has  retrenched  the  charges  of  his  own  table  to  a  sequin 
(ten  shillings)  a  meal :  Gray,  Letters,  Na  xlvi  VoL  i.  p.  105  (1819X  1776 

Her  necklace  is  a  string  of  Zechins:R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  f.  134.  1820 
a  present  of  sixty  sequins;  T.  S.  Hughes.  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  IL  ch-  iv.  p.  81. 
1830  the  loss  of  a  purse  with  15  sequins  which  dropped  out  of  his  pocket: 
Galt,  Life  0/ Byron,  p.  loa 

Variants,  16  c.  ckekin{e),  chicken,  ckickeno,  ckickino,  zechin, 

17  c.  ceccAine,  ckeguin,  ckickin,  chiquin,  ckiquiney,  ckeckeenoe, 
zecckin,  zechine,  cktkin{e),  chicgue{e)ne,  ckecckine,  zechyne, 

18  c.  ckeguin,  zechin,  chequeen,  zegueen. 
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*8e<iiiitiir,  yd  pers.  sing.  prts.  ind.  of  Lat.  sefui,='to 
follow':  'it  follows',  an  inference;  logical  consecution. 

1840  he  lookeil  u  if  h«  did  not  quite  subscribe  to  the  Ofttiiur:  Barham, 
Ingpldi.  Ltg.f  p.  a  (1865). 

ser:  Anglo-Ind.    See  seer, 
seraf :  Anglo-Ind.    See  sarrat 

serafagio,  sb.:  It.:  the  agio  of  an  Oriental  banker  or 
money-changer. 

IBM  but  if  one  would  change  them  into  basarucbies,  he  nuy  haue  s  Ungas, 
and  16  basarucbies,  wlucb  overplus  they  cal  cerafaeio ;  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagttt 
Vol.  If.  L  p.  974.  — .  these  also  haue  serafa^on  of  6,  7,  8.  ro,  vntill  16,  Dy  the 
too:  it.t  p.  a7s. 

seraffi :  Anglo-Ind.    See  sheiifEL 

serafin(e) :  Port.    See  xerafln. 

^seraglio  (-  ±  —,  -gli-  as  -ly-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  serraglio, 
= 'an  enclosure',  'a  cloister'.  Occasionally  Anglicised  as 
serail,  sarell,  strral,  fr.  Old  Fr.  serrail,  sarrail. 

1.  an  enclosure,  a  place  to  which  persons  are  confined. 

1644  I  passed  by  the  Piazza  Judea,  where  their  seraglio  begins:  Evelyn. 
Diary,  Vol.  1,  p.  143  (1873). 

2.  a  palace  surrounded  by  walls ;  esp.  the  serai  or  palace 
of  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople ;  also,  the  buildings  devoted 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Sultan's  harem  {g.  v.). 

1688  This  King  tXPeru  hath  one  prindpall  wife,  which  is  kept  in  a  Stralyo : 
T.  HlcKOCK,  Tr.  C.  Frtdtrick't  Voy.,  fol.  30  f.  1690  He  shall  be  made  a 

chaste  and  lustless  eunuch,  |  And  in  my  sarell  tend  my  concubines:  Maklowb, 
/  Ttuniurl.,  Wks.,  p.  93/3  (1865X  1699   Heere  the  Agent  appointed  the 

master  of  the  Auentwn  to  stay  with  the  ship^  vntiU  a  fitte  winde  and  oppor* 
tunity  serued  to  bring  her  about  the  Seraglio  to  salute  the  Grand  Signior'. 
R.  Hakluvt,  VoyagtM,  Vol.  il  i.  p.  304.  1600  they  are  called  home  againe 

to  the  Seraglios  of  the  Zamoglans  (for  so  are  they  termed,  till  they  be  enrolled 
among  the  lanissaries)  to  reniaine  there  vnder  their  heads  and  gouemours:  John 
PoRV,  Tr.  Lto't  Hiil.  A/r.,  p.  386.  1612  Fishing  under  the  wall  of  the 

Straglia:  T.  CoRVAT,  yaumaU,  in  Cmditits.  Vol.  ill.  sig.  T  7  r"  (1776). 
1612  This  Mahomti  was  the  first  founder  of  the  ^reat  Straiia  (where  the 
great  Turke  now  vsually  dwelleth):  W.  Biddulph.  m  T.  lavenders  Travels 
ef  Four  EMglUhmtn,  y.  xS.  1626  a  kinswoman  of  his,  liuing  in  the 

Zertglia'.  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims^  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  553.  —  diners  women  in 
the  Seraglia:  H.,  p.  555.  1639  a  spacious  Palace  to  walk  in,  mote  sump- 
tuous then  either  Louvrt.  Seralio.  or  Escurialt',  HowBlx,  Lett.,  vi.  xxxix. 
p.  60  (164s).  1642  to  pull  out  the  Ottaimm.  Tyrant  out  of  his  Seraglio,  from 
oetweene  the  very  armes  of  his  fifteen  hundred  Concubines :  —  Intlr.  For, 
Trav.,  p.  45(1869).  1661  5000  youths  out  of  the  Seragli[f\.\:  Reliq.  Wotten., 
p.  404  (1685).  1670  Near  to  the  Stables  stands  the  Seraglio  where  the  Wild 

Beasts  are  kept:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  136(1698).  1681  That 

the  uncertain  and  adult' rate  frtut  [Might  put  the  Palate  in  dispute. )  His  green 
Seraglia  has  its  Eunuchs  too:  |  Lest  any  Tyrant  him  out-doe:  A.  Marvell, 
Mite,  p.  4a  1683  In  that  stately  serail  he  discerned  a  prince :  Situation  cf 

Paradue,  p.  68.     (T.J  bef.  1738  Ships  of  War  to  go  and  lie  before  the 

Seraglio:  ft.  North,  Examen,  in.  vi.  54,  p.  463  (1740).  1768  Entering  the 
second  court  of  the  seraglio,  we  were  dressed  in  kaftans:  Gent.  Mag.,  p.  154/1. 
1776  we  were  shewn  his  palace,  his  seraglio  and  garden :  R.  Chandler,  Trav. 
Asia  Minor,  p.  367.  1820  the  seraglio  is  DeantifuUy  situated,  like  many 

other  bouses  of  the  rich  inhabitants:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i. 
ch.  viL  p.  318.  1880  the  account  of  the  interior  of  the  Seraglio  in  Don  Juan 

is  only  probably  correct:  J.  Galt,  Life  of  Byron,  p  150. 

3.  the  Court  of  the  Sultan,  women  of  the  Sultan's  harem 
collectively;  women  of  a  harem  generally. 

1699  the  Officers  of  his  Serarlio  or  Court:  R.  }AKtt.\.\iyt,  Voyages,  Vol  n. 
i.  p.  390.  1610  Thou  shalt  be  master  |  Of  my  seraglia:  B.  Jonson,  AUh., 
ita,  Wks.,p.«ai(i«i6).  •— «  ■•     ■>-       J 


w.  uc  loHstcr  I  \ji  my  seraglia:  d.  jonson,  Aun., 
1616  the  great  mens  Serraglits:  Geo.  Sandys, 


Trav.,  p.  33  (1632).          •  1617   the  Court  or  Seraglia  of  the  Great  Turke 
N,  //■      "  '  


F.  MoRvsoN,  Itin.,  Pt.  I.  p.  964. 


1619  Eunuchs  may  be  trusted  to  keepe 
the .frrn^tf'r of  Potentates!  VMtiCKikS,  Microcosmns,  ch.  zliv.  p.  418.  1684 

he  has  three  hundred  women  in  his  Seralio  (called  here  Haram):  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  69.  1646  the  daily  provision  of  whose  SeragUc.oon- 

sunied  two  hundrol  Sheep:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud,  Ef.,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  xvL 
p.  307  (1686).  1664  when  as  the  Turks  Seraglio  to  this  o!  Salomon  was  not 

to  be  compared  :  R.  Whitlock,  Zeotomia,  p.  403.  bef.  1668  Then  blend 

the  Gall'ry  of  the  Skies]  With  her  Seragho  of  Eyes:  J.  Cleveland,  W/tr., 
p.  939  (1687).  1664  Vou  make  very  bold  here  in  my  Seraglio:  Drvden, 

MaU.  Qu.,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  j8i  (1701).  bef.  1699  SeragUos  of  the  most 

sparkling  beauties :  Sir  W.  Temfle,  /f*r.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  968  (1770):  1709  he 

provided  for  him  a  seraglio  of  mares,  the  most  beautiful  that  could  be  found  in 
the  whole  Ottoman  Empire:  Addison,  Tatler,  Jan.  17,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  84 
(1854).  1741  The  Sultana's  consume  the  greatest  part  of  the  Mastick  design'o 
for  the  Seraglio:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumefort's  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  11.  p.  6«. 
1788  the  mob  of  London  were  highly  diverted  at  the  imporution  of  so  un- 
common a  seraglia:  In  Hor.  Walpole's  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p.  cv.  (1857).  1808 
1  was  not  married  to  a  single  volume,  in  a  bumdrum.monogynical  connection. 
I  was  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  surrounded  by  all  his  seraglio:  Lord 
LvTTON,  in  Life,  &•(.,  Vol.  i.  p.  105.  1879  Richardson  was  still  giving  bws 
to  his  little  seraglio  of  adoring  women :  L.  STErusM,  Samuel  Johnson,  ch.  iL 
p.  47. 

*serai,  sb.:  Arab,  seray,  or  Hind,  serai,  fr.  Pers.  seraf,=''a. 
palace',  'a  court',  'a  harem'. 
I.    a  palace,  a  seraglio. 

1666  nothing  more  observable  in  the  Town  [Kabul]  than  the  Serrays  and  two 
great  well  built  Forts:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  7;  (1677)1  1812  the 
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Serai's  Impenetrable  tower:  Byron,  CiiUe  Harold,  IL  IxxviL  18M 

the  gallery  of  the  Serai.. .was  crowded  with  the  retitiners  of  a  court:  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  177.  1840  About  the  Serai,  or 

Pashah's  palace,  there  is  no  bustle  nor  snow:  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  &^.,  Vol  l 
Let.  viii.  p.  336. 

2.  a  court  furnished  with  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers  in  the  East,  a  caravanserai  (.q.  v.).  See  chonltiy, 
khan  2. 

1609  by  it  the  great  Suray,  besides  which  are  diners  others,  both  in  the  city 
and  suburbs,  wherein  diners  neate  lodgings  are  to  be  let,  with  doores,  lodces, 
and  keys  to  each:  W.  Finch,  in  Purchas'  Pilgrims,  I.  434  ('Sasl  [Yule] 
1614  there  are  goodly  Surroies  or  Innes  for  horsemen  and  footmen :  R.  Covxrte, 
Voyage,  p.  3^  1626  Lunekeira,  a  small  Saray  where  wee  pitched  the  niaih... 
nineteene  faire  Saraies  ruinated:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  l  Bk.  iv.  p.  416. 
—  Eucry  fiue  or  sixe  Course,  there  are  Seraes  built  by  the  King  as  some  great 
men :  ib. ,  p.  53a.  1638  Which  bemg  done  we  departed  from  our  Sony  (or 

Inne) :  W.  Bruton,  in  R.  Hakluyt'a  Voyages,  V.  49  (1807).  [Yule]  1666  cs<k 
eight  miles  there  is  a  convenient  Saray  built  for  travellers  to  repose  in  gratisi  Sa 
Th.  Herbert,  7nir>.,  p.  70(1677).  1813  My  tent  on  shore,  my  galley  on  the 
sea,  I  Are  more  than  cities  and  Serais  to  me :  BvRON,  Bride  of  Abydos,  n.  xx 
Wks.,  p.  86(1870.  1826  The  whole  number  of  lodgers  in  and  about  die 

serai,  probably  did  not  fall  short  of  500  persons:  Bp.  Hebbr,  Narrative,  M.  199 
(1844).     [Yule]  *^ 

Variants,  17  c.  suray,  surroit,  saray,  sarray,  serray,  strae, 
1 8  c.  serauee, 

B^rail,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  seraglio. 

1866  the  Rosiferes  revel  in  their  roubles,  and  the  lords  of  the  serfs  are  the 
slaves  of  the  serail :  OuiOA,  S/ratkmon,  Vol.  L  ch.  vi.  p.  93. 

serain,  serein,  sb. :  Fr. :  "the  mildew,  or  harmefiill  dew  of 
some  Summer  euenings"  (Cotgr.).    See  serene. 

1642  he  hath  felt  the  excesse  qf  heat,  the  dangerous  Sertuns:  Howui, 
Instr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  74  (t869). 

serang,  syrang,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  sakrang,=^^ 
commander',  'an  overseer':  a  commander  of  lascats;  a 
native  boatswain  in  a  lascar  crew. 

1801  took  with  them  to  attend  their  tents  i  serang,  3  tindals,  and  54  lascus, 
belonging  to  this  garrison :  Wkluncton,  Su^U  Desp.,  Vol.  11.  p.  479  (i8jl), 
1802  The  syrang  has  been  sentenced  to  make  good  the  value  (two  bUnk 
cartridges] :  —  Dssp.,  VoL  i.  p.  385  (1844X 

seraitah,  J^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  jor-o-^dja'cap-k-pie': 
a  complete  suit  of  honor,  a  khalat  {q.  v.). 

abt.  1666  He. ..commanded,  there  should  be  given  to  each  of  them  an  em- 
broider'd  Vest,  a  Turbant,  and  a  Girdle  of  Silk  Embroidery,  whidi  is  that  wUck 
they  call  Ser-apah,  that  is,  an  Habit  from  head  to  foot:  'Tr.  Bemier.yj.    [Vuk] 


1673  Sir  (}eor|e  Oxendinc.had  a  Ollat  or  Serpaw,  a  Robe  of  Honour  from 
bead  to  foot,  offered  him  fi-om  the  Great  Mogul:  Frvbr,  E.  India,  87  (1698)1 
[«*.]  1684  another  rich  Serafak  or  Vest :  Tr.  Tavemiet's  Trav.,  Vol  a. 


p.  46.  1769   Another  deputation  carried  rix  costly  Seerpaws;  theK  arc 

garments  which  are  presented  sometimes  by  superiors  in  token  of  protection,  and 
sometimes  by  inferiors  in  token  of  homage:  In  R.  Orme's  Hist.  Mil.  Trams- 1 
159.     [Yule] 

serape,  sb, :  Sp.  fr.  Mexican :  a  shawl  or  plaid  worn  by 
Spanish  Americans. 

1860  native  Califomians  in  sarafes  and  sombccro*;  HoustkM  lairds, 
June  30,  p.  313/9.  1863  By  the  time  I  had  yoked  my  neck  in  its  serafe: 

B..  TL.  ViiLtiK,  ist  Grinnell Expod,  A.  xiav.  p.  i<)S.  18..  ThefurnKciie 

painted  the  faces  of  the  men  an  Indian  red,  glanced  on  brightly  coloured  blaakei 
and  serail,  but  was  eventually  caught  and  absorbed  in  the  waiting  shadows  of 
the  black  mountain:  Bret  Hartb,  Story  of  a  Miiu,  ch.  U.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p  10 

ii88i).  1884   From  his  shoulders  depended  the  sarape,  or  blanket  shawl; 

\  A.  Ober,  Trav.  in  Mexico,  &*€.,  p.  545. 

*seraph,  pi.  seraphim(s),  Eng.  fr.  Heb.  seraphim  (pL), 
>-'the  exalted  ones';  seraphin,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  siraphiH:  sb.: 
one  of  the  highest  order  of  angels.    See  ehemb. 


bef.  1400  Crist  Kyngene   Kyng  Knighted   ten,  Chftubyn  and  Sermhya: 

"  1460  Seraphens' &  othire  sere  halows :  Warsef 

1661    From  aboue  flakred  the  seraphins,  wbcrof 


Piers  PI.,  6ji.    (R.)  abt.  1 

.i^ZrxaM^Irr,  4915  (r886). 

enery  one  had  syxe  wynges:  Bible,  Esay,  vi.  a.    [R^]  1698  her 

ascend  ftirther  vnto  neauen,  conueyed  by  thousand  Serapkins:  W.  C,  Pols- 


t  ,.       .  ,.. 

that  would  soul's  sacred  comfort  win  |  Must  bum  in  pure  love,  like  a  serafkan: 
MiDDLETON,  IVitck,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  V.  p.  438  (1885).  1667  who  nov  he- 

holds  I  Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood  |  With  scatter'd  arms  and  ensigns: 
Milton,  P.  L.,  i.  334.  1670  the  represenudon  of  S.  Teresa  wounded  by 

n  Sera/kin:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  PL  11.  p.  109(1698).  1676  thepoarea 

sincere  Christian  hath  a  love  to  God,  a  knowl«lge  or  apprehension  of  God,  of  s 
more  generous  kind,  a  more  noble  tincture,  than  Ckerubims  and  SemfkimPta.'n: 
J.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Relit.  Affeal,  Bk.  n.  ch.  viit  1 4,  p-  93.  1714  the  Rabbins 
tell  us,  that  the  Cherubims  are  a  Set  of  Angels  who  know  most,  and  the  Scn- 
phims  a  Set  of  Angels  who  love  most:  Spectator,  No.  600,  S^it.  39,  p  845/t 
(MorleyX 

seraph:  Arab.    See  sheriff. 
seraphin(e):  Port.    See  xerafln. 
*8eraskier,   sb.:    Turk,    serasker  (wr,  ='head',  ^asker, 
=  'anny'):  a  Turkish  general  of  divisioa 

1717   strengthened  by  a  very  numerous  garrison  of  their  bravest  jsaiarics, 
commanded  by  a  pasha  seraskier  (Le.  general),  though  this  last  expressioo  is  ■« 
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very  just ;  for,  to  tay  trath,  the  seraskier  is  commanded  by  the  janlsarles:  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  Ltlters,  p.  113  (1817).  1819  For  what  purpose,  do  you 

think,  has  the  Porte  made,  in  my  favour,  the  hitherto  unexampled  exception  to 
its  rules  of  joining  the  rank  of  a  Turkish  Seraskier  to  the  prerogatives  of  a  Greek 
HospodarT  T.  Hope,  ^i»<u/..  Vol.  II.  ch.  xiii.  p.  390(1830).  1833    three 

thou.sand  Moslems  perish'd  here,  |  And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier : 
Byron,  Don  Juan,  viii.  Ixxxi.  UM  a  poor  village,  which...had  been  much 
mined  by  the  frequent  passage  of  troops  when  the  Seraskier  was  stationed  at 
Bayazeed  in  August  and  September:  Fraseii,  Koordislan,  S^,,  Vol.  11.  Let.  xv. 

serauee:  Arab.    See  serai. 

•serdar:  Pers.    See  sirdar. 

serebanda:  It.    See  saraband. 

Serena:  Sp.    See  sereno. 

Serena  gutta:  Late  Lat.     See  gntta  serena. 

^serenade  (^--ii),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  serenade  (Cotgr.): 
evening  music,  esp.  music  performed  by  a  lover  or  admirer 
under  the  window  of  a  lady. 

[1646  Here  they  were  singing.. .and  sereiuding  their  mistresses;  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoU  I.  p. -904  (187a).]  1662   they  go  and  give  the  Govemour  a 
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Serenade :  J.  Davies,  AmUaisailm  Trnv.,  Bk.'  vT  p.     ,  ^  , 
serenade oideep  mouth'd  Cuns :  Dryden,  Wild CaUant,  lii 


175  ^ifiCgX  1663  a 

lant,  lii.  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  47 
(1701).  1678    To  these  th'  address  with  Smnadts,  \  And  Court  with  BiUU 

and  Masfutrada :  S.  Butler,  Hudiirat,  Pt.  ill.  p.  339. 

serenata,  sb.:  It:  a  serenade;  a  variety  of  musical  com- 
position. 

ITM  SERENATA,  Serenade:  a  Consort  of  Musick  n  so  caUed  when  per- 
formed  in  the  Midst  of  the  Night,  or  Morning  early,  in  the  open  Air  or  Street : 
Short  Explic.  o/For.  IVdt.  in  Mut.  Bks.  1759  We  are  next  week  to  have 

asetenau...forthe  King  of  Prussia's  birthda;; :  HoR.  WALPOLE,Zr'</OT,  Vol.  ill. 
p.  901  (1857X  18S8  nor  silence  the  itessionate  strenaitu  which  floated  along 

the  shores :  Lady  Morgan,  Salvator  Rosa,  ch.  iii  p.  30  (iSssX 

serenate,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  serenata :  a  serenade. 

1647  nor  in  court.ainoiirB,  I  Mix'd  dance^  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  hall,  I 
Or  serenate,  which  the  starved  lover  sings  t  To  his  proud  fiiir,  best  quitted  with 
disdain:  Milton,  P.  L,,  iv.  769. 

serenlssiino,//.  serenissimi,  sb.:  It.:  'most  serene  one', 
a  title  of  honor  oestowed  on  kings  and  princes. 

166B  the  7)K>ra...was  worn  by  Smniaimds:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  140  (1677).  1672  How  many  are  called  Strtnissimi,  who  have  their  under- 
standing darkened  and  their  will  perverted :  Tr.  J.  E.  Nitrtmber^s  Temporal 
^  Eternal,  Bk.  nL  cb.  vt  p.  37a. 

sereno,  sb.:  Sp.:  evening-dew,  chilly  damp  of  evening; 
blight.    Anglicised  as  serene. 

1600  the  most  infectious  serenas  or  dewes  that  lall  all  along  these  coasts  of 
Africa:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  in.  p.  575.  160S  Some  serene  blast 

me,  or  dire  lightning  strike  [This  my  offencTing  face  I  B.  Jonson,  Vot^.,  iii,  5, 
Wlcs.,  p.  291  (1860X  1732  They  had  already  by  way  of  precaution  armed 

themselves  against  the  Serena  with  a  caudle:  Gentieman  Insinuied,  p.  108. 
[Davies] 

sdrla,  sb. pi.:  neut  of  Lat.  .f/rtW,=' serious':  serious  sub- 
jects (of  speech  or  thought). 

1660  Methinks  those  grave  contenders  about  ofistionaHve  tribes,  look  like 
a^ed  Socrates  upon  his  boyes  Hobby-koru,  or  like  something  more  ludicrous', 
since  they  make  things  their  seria,  which  are  scarce  tolerable  in  their  qiortAil 
intervals:  Glanvill,  Sce/sis,  ch.  xxviL  p.  aooCiSSsX 

''seri&tim,  adv.:  Late  Lat:  in  a  series,  in  regular  suc- 
cession. 

1680  But  y*  judges  did  every  one  of  them  seriatim  declare  y*  tliat  board  was 
a  proper  place  of  judicature  of  state  affaires:  Hatton  Corresp.,  Vol.  i.  p.  235 
(1878).  bef.  1783  the  Judges  thought  fit  to  give  their  judgments,  sertatim, 

after  solemn  Argument  had :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  il  80,  p.  7a  (1740).  1760 
After  hearing  Counsel  on  both  Sides  and  ^reat  Consideration,  the  Court  delivered 
their  Opinion  seriatim :  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  ^  Eqidty,y.  357.  1828 

Then  follow,  x^rrVi/ivt... conclusions  and  cotoUaries  of  law:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  39, 


1883  when  the  counsel  withdrew  the  Lords  gave  their  opinions  seria. 
1842  Don't  fancy... 


iim:  Greville  Memoirs,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xviii.  p.  308  (1875). 

I  mean  to  go  on  I  Seriatim  through  so  many  ages  by.gone:  Barham,  Infdds. 

Leg.,  p.  383  (1865).  1884  the  wife  of  your  bosom  goes  round  and  embraces 


the  sons  and  daughters  seriatim:  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  109 
(1879X 

^series  {il^j.  ot  il  s),  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Lat.  ser^^s:  a  regular 
sequence  or  succession ;  a  set  of  anything  issued  or  arranged 
in  order ;  in  Mathematics.,  a  succession  of  terms  or  quantities, 
each  of  which  bears  some  specific  relation  to  the  next.  The 
Mid.  Eng.  serie  (Chaucer)  is  borrowed  through  Old  Fr.  seru. 

1611  This  south  series  or  row  of  building :  T.  Coryat,  Crudities,  Vol.  1.  p.  318 
(1776).  1646  his  whole  life  attended  with  a  series  of  good  successes;  Howell, 
Lewis  XIU.,  p.  90.  1652  the  stries  both  of  fate,  and  of  fortune :  J.  Gaule, 
Mag-astro-moHCer,  p.  1^3.  1664  that  hideous  and  unproportionate  Ckasma 

betwixt  the  Predictions  m  the  eleventh  Chapter  of  Daniel  and  the  twelfth  is  in 
this  way  filled  up  with  matters  of  weighty  concernment,  and  the  Series  of  times 
contiuuedly  earned  on  to  the  Day  of  Juageroent :  H.  More,  Myst.  of  Iniquity, 
Bk.  iL  ch.  X.  1 8,  p.  397.  1671  nor  can  they  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  time 
requisite  to  solve  that  continued  series  of  difficulties :  H.  O.,  Tr.  N.  Steno's 


Pndnm.  on  Solids  in  Solids,  p.  9. 
of  experiments :  Timet,  Dec.  i.    [St.] 


*1877  they  together  carried  out  a  series 


serif(f) :  Arab,  or  Turk.    See  sheril 

serif(f)o:  Port,  and  Sp.    Seesherif. 

serinjanmy,  stvinjam,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  sar-anjsm, 
-'beginning-ending':  apparatus,  goods,  and  chattels;  a 
grant  of  land  or  revenue  for  a  special  object. 

,1803  I  think  that  I  can  arrange  with  him  to  serve  the  state  for  his  ancient 
sennjaumy,  which  was  for  700  hone:  Wbluhcton,  Disp.,  VoL  II.  p.  903  (1844). 

serioso,  adv. :  It :  Mus. :  a  direction  to  performers  to 
render  a  passage  or  a  movement  in  a  serious,  grave  style. 

serishtadar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  sherishtadar. 

sermdcin&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  sermS- 
a'ndri,  — '10  discourse':  a  speechmaker,  a  talker. 

bef.  1666  These  obstreperous  sermocinators  make  easy  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar :  Howell.    [J.] 

sermonettino,  sb. :  fuasi-lt. :  a  very  short  discourse. 

1818  Scrmonettinos  or  religious  Bagatelles:  hKDV  MomaKS,  Fl.  MacartAy, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  i.  p.  17  (1819), 

seron,  Sp.;  seroon,  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  ceron. 

162S  chists,  Serons,  and  Baskets  for  many  vses :  Purchas,  PUgritnt,  VoL  II. 
Bk.  ix.  p.  1617. 

serpaw:  Anglo-Ind.    Seeserapah. 

serpigo,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  'ring-worm':  the  shingles;  any 
variety  of  herpes. 

1603  the  gout,  serpigo,  and  the  iheum:  Shaks,,  Meat.  Jot  Meas.,  iii.  i,  31. 

serraglio:  It    See  seraglio. 

serray:  Arab.    See  seraL 

serrement  de  coenr,  phr. :  Fr. :  oppression  of  the  heart, 
heartburning. 

1818  Mr.  Courtnay  left  him  with  as  little  serrtment  de  cemr  as  possible : 
Mrs.  Opie,  New  Tales,  Vol.  II.  p.  33m.  1878  This  gave  Rollo  a  serrtment 

decmr:  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Witiin  the  Precincts,  ch.  xxx.  p.  311. 

serrishte(h)dar,  serrishtadar:  Anglo-Ind.  See  she- 
rishtadar. 

♦serum,  sb.:  Lat,  'whey':  the  light-colored  watery  fluid 
which  separates  itself  from  the  blood  in  coagulation ;  any 
serous  fluid. 

1665  a  Serum  as  white  as  Milk:  Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  No.  6,  p.  118.  1691 
And  if  the  Blood  be  extraordinarily  heated  by  Exercise  or  otherwise,  it  casts  off 
its  Serum  plentifully  by  Sweat :  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  n.  p.  303  (1701X  1710 
Diseases  caus'd  by  too  much  and  too  sharp  Serum :  Fuller,  Pharmacop.,  p.  6. 

♦serviette,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  Uble-napkin. 

1864  hc.carried  a  serviette  b  lieu  of  a  feather  broom  under  his  arm :  G.  A. 
Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  133, 

serritenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  servant,  an  attendant 


1661  Blount,  Glossogr. 


1665  what  be  leavu,  is  not  given  the  Poor: 


for  it  is  the  Crows  pittance:  good  reason  too.  They  think  them  his  serviteurs: 
~     ~     "  ~  ■  '    ■  -T02     •■■  - 

-_- ,,in7  her — Seroiteurl  Vanbi 

Vol.  I.  p.  319  (1776). 


Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  338  (1677).         '  170S  I  like  your  Daughter  veiy 
well;   but  for  marrying  hti—Serviteur:  Vanbrugh,  False  Friend,  i.  Wks., 


servitor  {a  ^  :.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  servitour,  assimilated 
to  Late  Lat  servitor,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  servtre,=^to 
serve',  'to  attend  upon' :  a  servant,  an  adherent,  an  attendant, 
a  waiter  at  table;  at  Oxford,  formerly  a  kind  of  exhibitioner 
who  originally  had  to  wait  at  the  Fellows'  table;  one  who 
serves  or  has  served  as  a  soldier. 

abt.  1886  No  maister,  sire,  quod  he,  but  servitour,  |  Though  I  have  had  in 
scole  that  honour:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,Summotur's  Tale,  7808.  1420  We 

xowr  scTuitours  and  bede  men:  In  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  ym  Ser.,  Vol.  i.  No.  xxix. 
p.  67  (1846!  1486  I  sbold  not  suffre  ony  persone,  lord,  knyght,  ne  sertiytour, 
to  passe:  Caxton,  Chas.  Grele,  p.  168  (iSBi).  1509  I  flater  nat  I  am  his 

true  seruytour :  Barclay,  Ship  0/ Fools,  VoL  il  p.  81  (1874X  1643  For 

nature  sendeth  bloude  or  cholere,  and  spiry  tes  as  seniitoures  to  succour  the  hurted 
place:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Chirurf. ,  foX.  xxxt  relt.  1546  a  flatteiinge 

servitor  of  his  who  thought  to  tickell  him  in  the  eare :  Tr.  Polydore  VergiPs  Eng. 
Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  37^  (1846).  1566  the  prindpall  and  almost  the  only  rebel!  in 
that  realme  hath  his  servitors  secretly  following  practises  about  the  Queene  there 
in  Scotland:  Q.  Eliz.,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  snl  Ser.,  Vol. iil  No.  cccxcv.  p.  360 
(1846).  1575  he  hath  bene  a  Seniitor  in  the  wars :  J.  Awdblay,  Frat.  Vag.,  p.  3 
(1869)*  1588  Here  none  but  soldiers  and  Rome's  servitors  |  Repose  in  fiune: 
Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  i.  352.  1593  one  of  the  meanest  Servitois  of  the  Pope... 
now  Cameriere  Canonico;  Reliq.  Wotton.,  p.  661  (1685).  1598  those  gilded 
seruiton  which  walking  vy  and  downe  at  the  feast  of  larbas  the  Gymnosophist, 
semed  at  the  uble :  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  11.  p.  3.  1603  O  most 
excellent  for  riches,  for  keeping  a  bountiful!  table,  for  many  servitouis :  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  47.  1634  you  may  perceive  what  partiality  hath  been 

used,  when  some  such  fresh.water  soldiers  are  pieferred  to  old  servitors:  J. 
Chaubbrlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  o/yas.  /.,  Vol.  il  p.  461  (1848).       1641  the 
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Levites  were  but  as  servitors  and  deacons :  Milton,  Ch.  Gtvt.^  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv. 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  93  (1806).  167B  GmuUus,  who  entertain'd  the  Consul  and 

Tribunes  with  naked  Sbe-servitois :  J.  Smith,  Chriit.  Relig.  Affeal,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  iii.  1 1,  p.  90. 

semun  pecns,  phr. :  Lat. :  a  servile  herd.  Hor.,  Epp.,  i, 
J9, 19- 

I8M  Apprehensive,  perhaps,  of  being  rated  with  the  tervum  item;  Edin, 
Kep.,  Vol.  5,  p.  66. 

semis  (//.  servi)  servdrnm  (Dei),/Ar.:  Late  Lat.:  ser- 
vant of  the  servants  (of  God);  a  title  adopted  by  the  pope, 
cf.  Mari,  X.  44. 

1638  Fy«  apon  his  bulles  breves  and  letters  |  Wherin  he  is  named  seruus 
servorum:  W.  Rov  &  Jeh.  Barlowb,  Kedt  mr,  &•<:.,  p.  29  (1871).  ISM  he 
became  so  great,  that  though  he  called  himself  sgruuj  serMorufHi  yet  would  he 
be  compted  and  esteemed  lord  of  lordes:  L.  Llovo,  Constnt  0/  Timt,  p.  704. 
1631  tneir  three'^rowned  soveraign  lord  the  pope,  poor  Peter's  successour,  serpus 
unvrum  Dti:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtl.,  To  Reader,  p.  40(1837).  1668  Servus 
servorum  Dei :  E.  Lakkin,  Sfic.  Pair.,  p.  70.  1861  Then  again,  those 

tervi  sertvmm  have  dependants  in  tlie  vast,  stient,  poverty.stricken  world  outside 
your  comfortable  kitchen  fire :  Thackeray,  Raumlaiout  Pafm,  p.  97  (1879). 

^sesame  {J. :.  x),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  sesame ;  pronounced 
in  Eng.  as  if  fr.  Gk.  <n7<r<^. 

1.  the  plant,  Sesamum  Indicum,  which  produces  gingeli- 
oil  (see  i^oivjoll). 

abL  1430  Sysame  in  &tte  soil  and  gravel  is  sowe,  1  Sex  sester  in  oon  acre 
lande  is  throwe :  Pallad.  oh  Hutt.,  p.  181  (E.  E.  T.  S.).    (C] 

2.  in  the  phr,  open  sesame,  the  charm  by  uttering  which 
the  door  of  the  thieves'  cave  is  opened  in  A/i  Bada  and  the 
Forty  Thieves;  hence,  open  sesame  or  sesanw^zxiy  charm  or 
inQuence  by  which  entrance  or  passage  is  gained. 

1883  have  obtained  the  jrriiMr  to  those  apartments:  Lord  Lvtton,  Cc^d^A., 
ch.  xxii.  p.  45/1  (New  Ed.X  18iB  ceruin  words,  in  all  countries,  like  'open 

taaiiu'  have  a  charm  in  themselves  as  well  as  in  their  meaning,  the  adopted 
aecognized  terms  of  opening  a  coavenation :  Ford,  Handik.  Sftun,  Pt  1.  p.  83. 

sdsamiun,  .r^. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  <r^<raiu»> :  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  Nat.  Order  Pedalineae,  the  seeds  of  which  yield 
oil ;  esp.  the  Sesamum  Indicum  or  sesame. 

1668  of  Athenian  sesamum  half  a  Sexlarius:  Tr.  y.  Battitta  Porta' t  Nat. 
JUag.,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  xjc.  p.  W7.  1684  They  bake  every  day,  making  up  their 

Dow  in  the  form  of  a  thin  Cake,  strow'd  over  with  Sesamum:  J.  P.,  Tr. 
Tavemiet't  Trav.,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  v.  p.  »^  i .  1876  he  had  of  course  likened  her... 
nose  to  the  usamum  flower:  Corxltul Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  336. 

sesquialter,  adj.  -.  Lat. :  once  and  a  half,  of  one  and  a  half. 

1898  Petrucciiu  would  haue  the  plaine  square  of  the  Tmeatu  ttylcbata 
a  perfect  square;  because  that  forme  is  the  strongest;  that  of  the  Dorick  a 
diagonall  proportion;  of  the  lenick  a  sesqui-alter ;  of  the  CertMtkiaH  a  supia. 
bipartient:  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lomatiui,  Bk.  I.  p.  83. 

sesqnialtera,  sb. :  fem.  of  Lat.  sesquialter :  an  interval  in 
which  the  ratio  is  as  one  to  one  and  a  half,  or  two  to  three; 
a  rhythm  of  three  minims  made  equal  to  and  compared  with 
a  rhythm  of  two  minims. 

1870  As,  bycause  it  is  well  demonstrated,  that  a  Cylinder,  whose  heith,  and 
Diameter  of  hu  base,  is  equal!  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Sphxre,  is  Sesguialtera  to 
the  same  Sphiere  (that  is,  as  3.  to  a:):  J.  Dee.  Prcf.  Billinnley's  £aK/£f,  sig. 
CIO".  1097  al  the  voices  go  together  in  one  time  with  the  stroke  of  rn^Hi- 

attera  time,  or  three  minimes  for  a  stroke,  for  that  is  no  tri/la,  but  as  it  were 
a  aeu/uialttra  compared  10  a  letfutallera :  1'H.  MoRLBV,  Mus.,  Annot.,  sig.  *  4  >«. 

sesqulped&lla verba, /^r. :  Lat. :  'words  a  foot  and  a  half 
long',  excessively  long  words.     Hor.,  A.  P.,  97. 

,1806  but  surely  the  ustuiftdalia  vtria  of  Fleetwood  attach  to  these 
grievances  a  degree  of  consequence  in  which  none  can  sympathize :  Eii^.  Rev.^ 
Vol.  6,  p.  188.  1894  shocked  by  encountering  those  utqtiitetlaUa  vtria, 

which  Horace  justly  condemns :  ib..  Vol.  40,  p.  406. 

aestertinm,//.  sestertia,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  sum  of  one  thousand 
sesterces,  equivalent  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus  to  a  little 
more  than  ^8.  \-]s.  English. 

1640  euery  Sttttrtium  (which  in  englysh  money  of  olde  grotes,  wberof  .viiL 
made  an  ounce,  amounteth  to  .iiii.  li.  xvi.  s.  viiL  d.):  Elvot,  //».  Govtmaunct, 


him  for  making  36  verses,  1137  pounds,  to  wit,  tenne  StsttrtUus  for  euerie  verse: 
F.  Meres,  Comf.  Ditcturse,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Ports  *•  Poity,  Vol.  11. 
p.  155  (1815).  1608  Fiftie  ustertia:  B.  Jonson,  Sej.,  i.  i,  Wks.,  p.  364 
(i6t6). 

sestertivs,  pi.  sestertii,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  small  silver  coin 
originally  equal  to  2J  asses  and  equal  to  the  fourth  of  a  de- 
narius, or  a  little  more  than  2d.  English.  Anglicised  as  ses- 
terce. 

1684  paid  for  one  of  the  said  fishes  Sooo  Sesterciot  (ace  pL],  which  aAer 
Tonstals  account  is  fourty  pound  sterling:  T.  Coohan,  Haven  0/  Healtk, 
p.  •43-  1600  twentie  millions  of  Sesterty:  Holland,  Tr.  £ri</,  Bk.  XLV. 

p.  1931.  —  he  should  be  presented  with  a  certnine  summe  of  sesterces:  1*., 
p.   ia3>.  1601    Fourescore  tetterties,  sir:    B.  Jonson,  Poetatl.,  m.   4, 


Wks.,  p.  301  (i6t6).  1631  Noniiu  the  senator  hath...rings  on  his  fingers 

worth  30000  sestercies:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pu  3.  Sec  3,  Mem.  3,  Vol.  11. 
p.  37  (1837X  1680  There  were  some  Sicles,  some  Aferuiadet,  I  An  At,  a 

Drtukma,  a  SeittrtUi^  |  QnadrenSt  Sexteuus.  Minaes  (it  appeares) )  Didrack^ 
matSt  and  Sportulaj  ana  Denierts:  John  Taylor,  Wks.^  sig.  G  3  v'/a. 
1646  The  uttertius  was  a  small  silver  coin:  Evelyn,  Diaryj  VoL  L  p.  183 
(t6so)i  1878  Lollia,  wife  of  Claudius,  was  wont  to  show  iiefself...oovered 

witn  jewels  which  her  father  Marctu  LoUius  had  taken  from  the  kings  of  the 
East...valued  at  40  millran  sesterces:  Miss  R.  H.  \iviK,  Sageu  from  Far  East, 
P-  374- 

sestet  (,±  ±\  Eng.  fr.  It ;  sestetto.  It. :  sb. :  Mus. :  a  com- 
position for  six  voices  or  for  six  instruments. 

sestina.  It;  sestine,  Eng.  fr.  It:  sb.:  a  poem  in  six 
stanzas  of  six  lines,  the  lines  of  each  stanza  ending  in  the 
same  six  words  in  six  different  orders,  with  a  triplet  after 
each  stanza,  containing  three  of  the  final  words  at  the  end  of 
the  lines  and  the  other  three  in  the  middle;  a  poem  con- 
structed on  a  similar  principle  to  the  above,  with  two  or 
three  repeated  rhymes. 

bef  1686  The  day  was  so  wasted  that  onel]r  this  timing  Sestine  delircted  by 
one  of  great  account  among  them,  cotUd  obiMn  favour  to  bee  heard :  Sidney, 
.<4nrai^,  p.  443  (1674).    [C^vies]  1888  To  the  poets  of  sestinas  and  the 

rondeau  tedoubM  it  will  arrive  as  a  message  from  Apollo's  self:  Sat.  Rtv., 
Vol  56,  p.  353/1. 

sesto:  Sp.    See  cesta. 

Setebos,  a  name  given  by  voyagers  as  that  of  the  chief 
devil  of  the  Patagonians,  adopted  by  Shakspeare  as  the  god 
of  the  witch  Sycorax. 

1866  theyr  greate  deuyll  Seteios  to  heipe  them :  R.  Eden,  Dtcadet,  Sect.  in. 
p.  353  (1885).  1610  his  art  is  of  such  power,  |  It  would  control  my  dam's 

god,  Setera:  Shaks.,  Temf.,  i.  a,  373, 

setier:  Fr.    See  septler. 

settea,  sb.:  It  saettia:  "a  very  speedie  pinnas,  barke, 
foyst,  brigandine,  or  barge"  (Florio).    Anglicised  as  settee. 

1699  a  vessell,  called  a  Settea :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyam,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  190. 
1743  the  small  boats  or  settees:  R.  North,  Livet  0/  Nortki,  Vol.  IL  p.  318 
(1836X 

sdve,  sb. :  Fr. :  vigor,  flavor  (of  wine). 

1789  AiuMber  (for  in  all  what  one  can  shine  f)  |  Explains  the  Seve  and 
yerdeuratiix  Vine:  Pope,  Dunciad,  iv.  556. 

Sevres,  name  of  a  kind  of  porcelain  manufactured  at 
Sevres,  a  town  near  Paris. 

1786  He  thought  her  Wedgwood  bad  been  stve  (sici:  H.  More,  Floru, 
t^>  P-  55.  1836  A  purpu  inkstand  of  Sivre  (nV) :  Lord  Beaconsfibld, 

Viv.  Grtf,  Bk.  vt.  ch.  vi.  p.  343  (iBStX 

sewar(r)ee,  sewar(r)y:  Anglo-Ind.    See  soirarry. 

sex&gtelma,  J^. :  fem.  of  Lat  jAnj^A«V»»x,=:' sixtieth':  the 
name  of  the  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  being  approximately 
the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

sext&rins,  //.  sezt&ril,  sb.:  Lat:  an  Ancient  Roman 
measure  of  capacity,  one-sixth  of  a  congins  {g.  v.),  equivalent 
to  nearly  a  pint  English. 

1668  There  is  another  composition  of  the  same,  that  hath  of  Athenian  sesa* 
mum  half  a  SextariUs,  of  honey  a  half  part,  of  oyle  a  Cotyle,  and  a  QuBnace 
of  sweet  Almonds  mundiiied:  Tr.  y.  BaftutaPoridtNat.  Mag.,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xx. 
p.  '47- 

sextertium,  sextertia:  Lat    See  sestertinin. 

sexto,  ord.  number  abl.  case :  Lat,  '(in)  sixth' :  in  Printing 
and  Bookbinding,  a  term  applied  to  books,  &c,  a  leaf  of 
which  is  one-sixth  of  a  full  sheet  or  signature.  Sometimes 
abbreviated  to  '6to.'  or  'd"'. 

sexto  declmo,  ord.  number  abl.  case :  Lat, '  (in)  sixteenth ' : 
in  Printing  and  Bookbinding,  a  term  applied  to  books,  &c, 
a  leaf  of  which  is  one-sixteenth  of  a  full  sheet  or  signature,  so 
that  each  signature  contains  thirty-two  pages,  each  of  which 
untrimmed  is  generally  6|  in.  x  4^  in.,  unless  the  size  of  the 
sheet  is  specified.  Ususdly  indicated  by  'i6mo.'  or  'i6»'. 
See  declmo  sexto,  which  was  formerly  the  commonest  form. 

seya:  It    See  shahL 

seyd,  seyed:  Arab.    See  sayld. 

seyrefee,  seyrefl,  sb. :  Arab,  ^airafi,  another  form  of  ^arrif: 
a  money-changer,  a  banker.    See  sarraf. 

1886  A  Turkish  soldier,  having  occasion  to  change  some  money,  received 
from  the  sey'refee  (or  money-changer),  who  was  a  Moos'lim,  some  Turicish  coins 
called  'adlee  yehs,  redtoned  at  sixteen  piasters  each:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  EgypL, 
VoL  If.  p.  345- 
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sforzaado,  sforzato,  adj.  and  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  forced  or 
pressed,  with  force ;  a  direction  to  performers  to  bring  out  a 
single  note  or  chord  with  distinct  emphasis.   Abbrev.  sf.,  sfz. 

gfonuito,  pi.  sforzati,  sb.:  It.  (Florio):  a  galley-slave. 
See  forvado. 

1605  1  was  oondemn'd  a  ^orzaio  to  the  galleys :  B.  Jonson,  yolp.^  ii.  a. 
Wits.,  p.  4<a (1616): 

BKiaAto,  //.  sgraffiti,  sb. :  It. :  graffiti  (^.  v.). 

1886  Tbes,  with  a  stylus*  these  coats  are  scratched  throiwh  in  a  manner 
analofous  to  Italian  sgraffito  decoration :  Offie.  Caial.  of  Ind.  £xkib.,  p.  53. 

ahaUe,  sbabUe,  sb.-.  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  sable:  a  sabre.  See  sable. 

bef.  1642  At  their  pleasure  was  he  completely  armed  cap-a'pie,  and  mounted 
opoo  one  or  the  best  hones  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  good,  slashmg  sliable  by  bis 
side:  URQUHART.Tr.  Raitlau,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xli.  (1848X  [Davies.]  1818  As  he 
saw  the  gigantic  Highlander  confront  him  with  his  weapon  drawn,  be  tugged... 
at  the  hilt  of  bis  shabble  as  he  called  it:  Sayrt,  Roi  Ray/ii.  i-jo.    lii.\ 

shabrack  {■!-—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Schabracke:  a  saddle- 
cloth used  by  some  mounted  officers  in  European  armies. 

shabtinder,  ^^.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Pers.  shiXh-bandar,='^\xci% 
of  the  port':  a  harbour-master. 

1606  Then  came  the  Sabendbr  with  light,  and  brought  the  Geneiall  to  his 
house:  M1DDI.ST0N,  Ki>^£ir.  [Yule]  16S8  the  5<s^«<iir  and  Secretarie 
sent  for  me :  Pukchas,  PUgrims^  Vol  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  tso.  —  by  agreement  the 
General!  made  with  tlie  Sauendar,  or  Gouemour  of  the  Citie:  ib.^  p.  i6s.  — 
PiaaitM,  a  dutie  to  the  foure  Sa6aHtlartt,  of  foure  peeces  Sarmua,  at  Malmian 
Piaiadoes:  ih..  p.  X98.  —  the  Kbg^  came,  and  sent  his  Chap  to  me  for  my 
landing,  brought  by  an  Eunuch^and  sue  or  eight  more,  and  also  the  XaboHdar: 
S.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  ^6s.  1663  The  King  of  Fertia  hath  there  also  a  SaioHdar, 
or  Receiver,  who  does  not  only  receive  the  duties  at  the  coming  in,  and  ^oing  out 
of  Commodities,  but  seu  such  an  Imposition  upon  them  as  he  thinks  fit: 
J.  Davies,  Tr.  MandtUlo,  Bk.  i.  p.  9  (1669)1  —  the  Chnbatidar  of  the  fa- 
fdUMit :  1^.,  Bk.  II.  p.  106.  1666  The  best  houses  in  the  Town  are  the  Sultans, 
the  Shaw-banders,  the  English  and  Dutch  Agents  houses :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 
Trgv.t  p.  1 13  (1677).  1684  In  all  Sttrati  there  be  but  nine  or  ten  Houses 
which  are  wcU  built :  whereof  the  Ck«r6€uuUr^  or  chief  of  the  Merchants,  has  twt> 
or  three:  J.  P.,  Tr.  TmtrnUt't  Tmv.,  Vol  i.  Pt.  3,  Bk.  L  p.  16.  1711  The 
Duties  the  Honourable  Company  require  to  be  paid  here  on  Goo<isare  not  above 
one  fifth  Part  of  what  is  paid  to  the  Sbabander  or  Custom-Master:  C  Lockver, 
Tra^  in  India.  333.  [Yule]  1800  invested  with  the  important  office  of 
Shawbunder,  or  intendant  of  the  port,  and  receiver  of  the  port  customs :  Svmbs, 
£ii«A /Dy^txi,  p.  160(1800).  \.ib.\  1836  the  5'Aii'MniVar  (or  chief  of  the 
metdiants  of  Cairo) :  E.  W.  Lank,  Mod.  Egxft,  VoL  1.  p.  13s. 

'shadoof  sb. :  Arab,  sh&daf:  a  machine  for  raising  water, 
used  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  consisting  of  a  lon^  lever  which 
turns  on  a  pivot,  from  one  end  of  which  a  bucket  is  suspended, 
while  there  is  a  counterbalancing  weight  at  the  shorter  end. 

1836  E.  W.  Lake,  Mod.  Eg/ft.,  Vol.  i.  p.  134.  *1876  The  seed  is... 

watered  by  the  shadoofs,  which  are  thickly  planted  along  the  banks :  U^esUrH 
Mnning  Nrws,  Feb.  a.    [St]  1884  a  shadoof^  or  long  lever  mouiited  on  a 

post:  J.  W.  Dawsom,  HatMratafs  Visit  to  Egypt,  u  Ltiturt  Hour. 

*8liagTeen  (.=.  z;),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  chagrin :  leather  with  a 
granular  surface,  prepared  from  the  skin  of  horses  or  other 
animals ;  also,  attrib.    See  chagrin. 

1684  Shagrin-Skins...ShooesofShagrin-Leather:  J.P.,Tr.  TavtmUt'tTrm^ 
Vol.  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  ax.  1768  As  soon  as  1  sat  down,  he  took  his  spectacles  off, 

and,  putting  them  into  a  shagreen  case,  returned  tbem  and  the  book  into  his 
pocket  together:  Sterne, .^nrA'xira/.  Jaum.,  Wlcv,  p.  429(1839).  1819  the 
sheaths  were  of  leopord  skin,  or  the  shell  of  a  fish  like  shagreen:  Bowdich, 
Mittiom  to  AtAantet,  Pt.  1.  ch.  iL  p.  35.  1864  shagreen-covered  registers  to 
keep  the  accounts  in;  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alo$u.  VoL  1.  db.  viiL  p.  131. 

*8hah,  sb. :  Pers.  skdk :  a  king,  the  title  of  the  King  of 
Persia. 

1098  did  honour  them  with  the  name  of  Xa,  which  is  to  say,  a  King:  Tr. 
7.  Kaa  LimtKotirit  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  173  (i88sX  1698  the  great 
Slutugh:  R.  HAKLtrvT,  Voyagts^VA.  i.  sig.  *  5  »".  1635  ItmatI  the 

PersiaD  Xa,  or  So^\  Purchas,  Pilgritm,  VoL  1.  Bk.  ii.  p.  33.  1677  Sophy, 
a  Name  usually  attributed  to  the  Kings  of  Ptnia..,\  imagine  it  a  derivative 
from  Sha,  i.  King,  or  Sbo:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm).,  p.  ara  (1677).  1793  His 
dtle  is  Shah,  or  the  Disposer  of  Kingdoms.  Shah  or  Khan,  and  Sultan,  which 
he  assumes  likewise,  «i«  Tartar  titles:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Gtegr.,  VoL  11. 
P-575  0796X 

shahee,  si. :  Pers.  shclhl:  lit.  'royal';  see  quotation. 

1665  they  bad  no  Compass  to  direct  their  way  ...but  crept  along  the  AmUoM 
nAindimm  shores,  as  at  this  day  the  Meg$U*s  gnoA  ShaJkee  or  Junk  uses  to  do: 
Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trao. ,  p.  350  (1677). 

shahgoest,  s(i)]ra(li)giisli,  sb. :  Pers.  siyih-gosh :  a  caracal. 

1760  the  Shahgoest,  the  strange  Indian  beast  that  Mr.  Ktt  gave  to  the  King 
diis  winter :  HoR.  Walpolr,  Letters,  Vol.  in.  p.  394  (1857).  1774  aiagush : 
Goldsmith,  Nat.  Hist.,  VoL  i.  p.  381/1  (1840). 

shahi,  shahee,  sb.:  Pers.  sh&ht:  a  small  silver  coin  of 
Persia,  equivalent  to  the  fourth  part  of  an  abassl  {q.v.) ;  also, 
a  modem  copper  coin  worth  abt.  \d.  English. 

1098  I  haue  receiued  6.  tumens  in  ready  money,  aoo.  sbaughs  is  a  tumen, 
reckoning  euery  shaugh  for  sine  pence  Rusu:  R.  Makluvt,  Vnyt^s,  VoL  u 

S.  D. 


1^  356.  1617  eight  taftn  at  Cyprus  made  one  scahy  (a  Turkish  money  which 
die  Italians  call  Seya)  beinf  esteemed  at  little  more  then  sixe  pence  Enghsh,  and 
fifieene  scahy  made  a  lechme,  twelue  scahy  made  a  Fiench  or  Spanish  Crowne, 
ten  scahy  made  a  piastre  or  Spanish  peece  of  eight  Reali:  F.  Morvsoh,  /tin.. 


Pl  I.  p.  193.  1625  in  the  RiaJI  of  eight  are  thnteene  Shahees :  Porch  as. 

Pilgrims,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  534.  —  The  cariage  of  a  Mule  from  Arserum  to 
Arsingum,  casteth  twelue  Shehides:  it..  Vol.  II.   Bk.  iz.  p.  141B.  1634 

Larrees  fashioned  like  point-aglets,  and  are  worth  ten  pence,  Shamkees  foure 
pence,  and  Bisiees  two  pence:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  True.,  p.  151.  1662  The 
Abtu,  the  Garem.Aias,  or  hair->4^ru,  which  they  commonly  call  Ckodabende,  the 
SaM  and  Bisti,  are  of  Silver:  J.  Davies,  Ambeusadors  Trm.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  333 
(1669X  1684  There  are  four  several  pieces  of  Silver  Coyn;  .<4^<urr"r,  Jfd- 

moudi's,  Skatts,  and  Bistis:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's  Tmv.,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  L  p.  51. 
1884  a  liberal  distribution  of  small  copper  coins  called  pools  and  shahis :  Edm. 
O'DoNOVAM,  Men),  ch.  x.  n.  100  (New  York).  1886  two  hundred  shahis  go 

to  the  toman,  which  is  worth  9s.  5a.  or  tbereaiiouu :  CasseU'sSat.  yrul,.  Vol.  iv. 
No.  167,  p.  i68/a. 

*8h&hz&dah,  sb. :  Pers. :  a  royal  prince. 

1696  J''iai»4  ZosMir/l,  the  Grand  Signiors  Son :  Phillips,  World  of  Words. 
1800  You  have  heard  of  the  conspiracy  here  to  murder  the  hunters  and  carry  off 
the  Shah-iadahs:  Wellikcton,  Suppl.  Desf.,  Vol.  i.  p.  461  (i8j8).  1834 

"  Then  tell  me...should  you  know  me  in  this  dresst"  "  Know  your  lordship  !— 
ha !  it  is  surely  a  Shahiadeh  of  Lucknow" ;  Baioo,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xiL  p.  303.  1840 
Thus,  however,  the  Beglerbeg|(ee  becomes  regarded  nearly  In  the  light  and  rank 
of  a  Skah  Zadeh,  ancT  maintains  the  sute  of  one :  Fraser,  Koordistan,  A'c, 
VoL  I.  Let.  iii.  p.  56. 

shaii:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chaya. 

shaik:  Arab.    See  sheikh. 

*Shait&n :  Arab. :  name  of  'the  evil  one',  Satan  {q.  v.). 

1662  But  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Sceiliait,  Hat  a  to  say,  the  Devil,  re- 
presented himself  to  Hagar:  J.  Davies,  Amiaaadors  Tmv.,  Bk.  v.  p.  173 
(1669).  1834  CaiaBeyl  iM/7  heuaiVkiteM.  heisSatan,  he  isabUck 

Vezidi,  a  worshipper  of  the  devil  I  Ayesha,  Vol.  1.  ch.  1.  p.  18.  1884  Ranjit 

Singh,  that  Shatun,  turned  it  into  a  magazine :  F.  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  377. 

sbakal:  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  Jackal 

*shakarie:  Anglo-Ind.    See  shikaree. 

*8hako  U'-±),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Hungarian  csaio:  a  military 
cap  with  a  peak  in  front  and  generally  with  an  ornament 
raised  above  the  front  of  the  crown. 

1837  The  great  coat  trailed  down  to  his  heels,  the  sdiakos  covered  his 
ears,  the  cartouch-box  descended  to  his  hams :  C  MacFarlane,  Banditti  6* 
Roibers,  p.  77.  1840   the  odd  ahakoes  of  the  troops:  Fraser,  Koordistan, 

4*r.,  Vol.  II.  Let.  xix.  p.  45a 

shale,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  J'fAa/i',^' scale',  'slice' :  a  general 
name  for  rock  which  splits  easily  into  thin  layers,  without 
being  as  firm  as  slate. 

ahalee,  shaloo,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  a  kind  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  apparently  the  same  as  chelas  (^.  v.). 

shallop  (JL  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  chaloupe  (Cotgr.) :  a  light 
vessel,  a  sloop. 

1590  Into  the  same  sbee  lept,  and  with  the  ore  |  Did  thrust  the  shallop  from 
the  Soting  strand:  SrsNS.,  F.  Q.,  ill.  vii.  37.  1665  How  could  we  expect 

safety  in  an  open  Shaloup:  R.  Hbad,  Ena.  Ropu,  sig.  Eee  4  r*.  1689  There 
was  a  great  many  people  at  Calls  that  took  a  Chaloup  to  put  them  aboard  a  great 


safety  in  an  open  Shaloup:  R.  Hbad,  £w/.  Ropu,  sig.  Eee  4  r*.  1689  Tber< 
was  a  great  many  people  at  Calls  that  took  a  Chaloup  to  put  them  aboard  a  gren 
ship:  K.  L'EsTRANGB,  Tr.  £ni»Kwrr/.  Co^UlrV-iP.  43.  ,1705  I  stepped 

into  the  Shalop,  and  went  on  shoar;  Tr.  Bosmans  Gui 


ruiHea,  Let  xxii.  p.  4^5. 
1783  There  was  a  pretty  many  of  us  upon  the  shore  of  Calais,  who  were  earned 
thence  in  a  chaloupe  to  a  large  ship:  Bailbv,  Tr.  Erasmus,  p.  355  (1877). 
[Davies]  1743—7  At  last  the  shallop,  by  breaJc  of  day,  came  near  the  Isle  of 
Goru:  TiNDAL,  ContiH.  Rapin,  Vol.  L  p.  164/1  (1751).  1832  The  shallop 

flittetb  silken-sail'd  I  Skimming  down  to  Camelot :  Tennvson,  L.  Skalott,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  108  (i88«). 

shallot  (—  l\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  eschalotte,  ultimately 
fr.  Lat.  AscaldHia,=' oi  Ascalon':  a  mild  variety  of  onion, 
Allium  Ascalonicum. 

1706  Shalot:  Phillips,  World  0/ Words. 

shaloon  {.-II),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Chdlons:  a  light  woollen 
stuff,  originally  manufactured  at  Chftlons,  a  town  of  France. 

abt.  1386  a  bedde,  |  With  shetes  and  with  chalons  (aire  yspredde :  Chaucbr, 
C.  T.,  Reves  Tale,  4138.         1678  and  instead  of  a  PeipeUiana  or  a  Shalloon  to 
--"■'••  —         d  Calfco:  A 


Lyne  Mens  Coats  withj^  is  used  sometimes  a  Gbuened  1 
Decayed,  p.16.        .1"" 
curiously  rolled  up  in  1 


:  Ancient  Trades 


Decayed,  p.  16.  1704  appeared  like  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king,  most 

sly  rolled  up  in  bandages  of  rich  figured  gold  shalloon:  Shollstt,  Ferd. 
CL  Fathom,  ch.  zxix.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  163  (1817)1 


shalwars:  Pers.    See  sholwars. 

*8hameeaiia,  shamlanah,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  shami- 
yina :  a  flat  awning  or  canopy. 

1622  fyne  Semian  chowtera:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  387  (1883).  1625 
you  enter  another  small  court,  where  is  another  open  Chounter  of  stone  to  sit  in. 
covered  with  rich  Semianes :  Pvrchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  BIc  iv.  p.  43a.  1872 
There  is  the  splendid  encampment  of  the  (lOvemor,  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  with 
its  durbar  tent  and  double  sets  of  public  and  private  tents,  shamianahs,  and 
servants'  pals  or  canvas  wigwams:  Eow.  Braddon,  Lifi  in  Indies,  dh.  t.  p.  18$. 
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SHAMMY 


shammy,  shamois,  shamoyse,  shamwayes,  shamoy: 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  chamois. 

*shampoo,  vb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  champs,  imperat.  of 
champHilj^^to  shampoo':  to  press  and  rub  the  limbs  with  a 
view  to  restoring  or  augmenting  vigor,  to  apply  massage 
{q.  V.) ;  to  wash  the  hair  m  a  special  manner. 

lTi8  had  I  not  Men  Kvcnl  China  merchants  shampooed  before  me,  I  should 
have  been  apprehensive  of  danger,  even  at  the  sight  of  all  the  different  instni- 
meat%:  yejmgtloB.  InditsiH  l^^^  and  l^^i,f.■r>6U^(|')■    lYule]  ^'PP 

The  Sultan  EenetBlly  rose  at  break  of  day :  after  being  champoed,  and  rubbed, 
he  washed  hunself, and  read  the  Koran  for  an  hour :  Beatson,  Warwitk  TiMoo, 
p.  I J9.  Vb.}  ISSS  A  stream  of  the  hot  spring  is  directed,  by  means  of  a  tin 
l^er,  to  the  diaeaied  limb,  which  is,  besides,  rubbed,  kneaded  or  ehampooed, 
stCMMdum  arUm,  by  three  vigorous  Saveyards :  L.  SiMOND,  Smilurland,y(A.  i. 
P-  33». 

^shamrock  {J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  seamrog:  trefoil,  a  kind 
of  clover. 

1698  yf  they  founde  a  phitle  of  water-cresses  or  sham-rokes,  there  they  flodced 
as  to  a  feast  for  the  time :  Spens.,  StaU  Int.,  Wks.,  p.  654/a  (1883).  1617 

They  willingly  eat  the  hearbe  shamrocke,  being  of  a  sharp  taste :  F.  Morvson. 
[N.  &  Q.]  1680  all  the  Hibernian  Kernes  in  multitudes,  |  Did  feast  with 

Shameragt  stew'd  in  Vsquehagb:  John  Tavlok,  Wkt.,  sig.  Aa  3  V\-i. 

shamsheer,  sb.:  Pers.  sAamshfr:  a  sword,  a  scimetar 
(f .  v.).    See  ahtimsheer. 

1666  the  Persians. ..mounted,  with  lances  in  their  hands,  Shamsheers  or 
Swords  and  Quiven  by  their  side :  Sik  Th.  Hexbkrt,  Trap.,  p.  t6s  (167;). 

sh anker:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  chancre. 
shaparoon,shapperoon(e):  Eng.fr.  Fr.  See  chaperon, 
shappar:  Pers.    See  chappar. 
Sharawaggi.    See  quotations. 

ITS8  the  hanging  gardeiu  of  Babylon,  the  Paradise  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Shara- 
waggi's  of  China :  Popb,  LttUrt,  p.  107  (1737X  1760  the  Siammaai.  or 

Chinese  want  of  symmetry :  Hon.  WALPOUt,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  11.  p.  198  (18S7X 
1781  Though  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Sharawad^  taste  in  England,  I  preached 
so  effectually  that  his  every  pagoda  took  the  veil:  <^.,  VoL  viii.  p.  51  (1858). 

sharif :  Turk.    See  sherif. 

sharif(fe):  Arab.    See  sherifll 

shash:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  sash. 

^shastra,  sb. :  Skt.  qistra-m :  one  of  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindoos. 

1660  Their  Moral  Law  (read  and  taught  them. ..out  of  the  ShatUr)  has  eight 
Commandments:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.^  p.  49  (1677X  1873  some  amount 
of  study  of  the  Shastras  or  Koran :  Edw.  Bradoon,  Ltfe  in  India,  ch.  vi.  p.  24a. 
*1877  the  re.marriage  of  widows  b  nowhere  probiMtedf  by  the  Shastars :  Timts^ 
Aug.  3.    [St.] 

sbaugh:  Pers.    See  shah  or  shahi. 

shawbander:  Pers.    See  shahimder. 

shawhee:  Pers.    See  shahi. 

*shawl,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.,  Pers.,  and  Hind.  sAal:  a  piece 
of  soft  material — square  or  oblong  in  shape — used  in  the 
East  as  a  turban  or  a  scarf,  and  in  the  West  chiefly  to  cover 
the  shoulders  of  women. 

1663  another  rich  Skarf,  which  they  call  ScAtU^  made  of  a  wry  fine  stuff ; 
J.  Davies,  Amitsadors  Trmi.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  335  (1669)1  1793  There  are  few 

oriental  travellers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  those  fine  wooUen  stuf&  known  in 
Bengal  by  the  name  of  shmvli,  which  the  Mahometans  use  for  turbans:  Tr. 
Xxitm'i  Madagatcar,    Pinkerton,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  760  (1814).  1834  fold  your 

shawl  close  round  your  throat ;  Baioo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xii.  p.  »o8. 

shaya:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chaya. 
shebander:  Anglo-Ind.    See  shabtmder. 
Shebat:  Heb.    See  Sebat. 

'shebeen,  sb. :  Ir. :  an  unlicensed  house  in  which  spirituous 
liquor  is  sold. 

1818  fitted  up  a  couple  of  bed-rooms  in  what  had  lately  been  a  mere  SktbtoM 
bouse :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthji,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  105  (1819).  1888  there 
is  a  little  shebeen  dose  by  where  we  will  take  a  rest:  tl.}Ky,ConmaugktC<>HHH>, 
VoL  I.  ch.  L  p.  n. 

shehid.    See  shahi. 

'sheikh,  sb. :  Arab,  sheikh,  sheykh :  an  elder,  a  chief;  a 
master,  a  doctor  of  sacred  law. 

1616  Here  we  should  bauepayd  two  dollers  apiece  for  our  heads  to  a  Sheck 
of  the  Arabs:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  153  (1631)1  1616  Sav  on,  0  Shbich  : 
W.  BBDWB14.,  Mokam.  Im/wt.,  II.  50.  —  Sheich,  Sctchus,  Sceckus  (sic),  or  after 
the  Spanish  manner  of  writing  and  pronuntiation,  Xechtu,  and  Xaichusi  a  title 
of  honour  attributed  to  none  but  men  of  desert...  The  word  signifieth  as  much  as 
SentJr.  vptvfivt,  old,  ancient;  —  Arai,  Trudg.  1686  they  will  not  haue 

them  iudged  by  any  Custome,  and  they  are  content  that  their  Xtfiu  doe  determine 


SHERIF 

them  as  he  list:  Purchas,  PUgrimx,  VoL  11.  Bk.  viL  p.  1146.  16St  there  is 
a  Chitkt  or  Doctor :  I.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmin't  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  ii.  p.  59.  —  Two 
days  after  we  meta  Scktii:  ii.,  p.  64.  1707  there_ being  a  small  sheck's  howe, 
or  Durying-place,  hard  by,  we  comforted  ourselves  with  hopes  that  we  might  take 
sanctuary  tnere:  H.  Maundrbll,  yeum.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  ^  309(1811): 
1786  the  Moullahs,  the  Sheiks,  the  Cadis  and  Imans  of  Schuaz...aiTived, 
leading...a  train  of  asses :  Tr.  Btckfird's  Vathtk,  p.  131  (1883).  1788  The 

Sheik  with  8000  of  his  followers  crossed  the  Kuban  with  a  design  to  penetrate  as 
fitr  as  the  Russian  frontiers :  Gtnt.  Mag.,  Lviii.  !.  71/1.  1811   A  few 

Schiechs... carried  complete  armour,  and  rode  upon  dromedaries:  NititAi't  Trav. 
Arai.,  ch.  n.  Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  4.  1819  The  Bey,  however,  recommended 
me  to  the  tuidon  of  a  schaich,  bred  in  the  college  of  El-Aihar:  T.  Hope.  Anast., 
Vol.  II.  ch.  L  p.  18  (1890).  1830  a  sheik  or  priest  presided  over  the  orgies: 

T.  S.  HucHis,  Trav.  in  Siiily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  311.  1889  And  the  Sheykh 
said,  For  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arai.  A7r.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xv. 
p.  438.  1849  You  wilTiiend  to  the  great  Sheikh:  Lord  Bbaconsfixld, 

ToMcrtd,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  L  p.  S43  (iBSi). 

Sheitan:  Arab.    See  Shaitan. 

shekar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  shikar. 

shekarry:  Anglo-Ind.    See  shikaree. 

^shekel,  sb. :  Heb.  sheqel:  a  Hebrew  weight  equivalent  to 
about  218  grs.;  a  Hebrew  silver  coin  of  the  above  weight. 
There  was  also  a  gold  shekel  worth  nearly  a  guinea.  The 
earlier  form  in  English  was  sic(k)le,  fr.  Lat.  siclus,  through 
Old  Fr.  side.    See  gerah. 

abt.  1400  acle  [v.  /.  cicle]:  Wycliffite  Biik,  Exod.,  xxx.  13.  abt.  1665  a 
bushell  of  flower  should  be  solde  for  a  sickle:  J,  Sparke,  J.  HataUmt'  Sec. 
ycyagt,  p.  45  <i8;B).  1811  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary:  (a  shekel  is 

twenty  gerahs:):  BiUe,  Exod.,  xxx.  13.  1638  His  esute  consisu  much  in 
shekels,  and  Roman  Coynes:  J.  Earls,  Micrtcotm.,  p.  28  (1B68).  1676  let 
the  Apostolical  Shekle  pass  as  currant :  I.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Aptfai,  Bk.  1. 
<^.  V.  I  a,  p.  39.  1683  Dejected  all,  and  ruefully  dismayed,  |  ror  shekel, 
without  treat  or  treason,  paid ;  Drvdbn,  Ait.  if  Acktt.,  11.  93a 

«Shekinah,  Shechinah,  j^.:  Aram.  .r^«iAfn4^,«>'dwelling': 
the  name  of  the  luminous  cloud  which  rested  over  the  mercy- 
seat  in  the  Tabernacle  and  in  Solomon's  temple. 

shelelagh:  Ir.    See  shillelagh. 

Sherash.    See  Shiraz. 

'sherbet  {a.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.  sharbat,  or  Turk,  shur- 
bet:  an  Oriental  cooling  drink  consisting  of  water,  either 
sweetened  or  made  acid  with  fruit  juice,  and  flavored  in 
various  ways. 

1610  and  drank  out  of  great  earthen  dishes  water  prepared  with  sunr, 
which  kind  ofdrink  they  call  Zerbet:  Knollbs,  quoted  in  Soutney'sC«>r.>/.  Bk,, 
ist  Ser.,  p.  309/1  (1849).  1613  Other  compound  drinks  they  haue  callea 

Shtrbtt,  made  of  water  and  sugar:  W,  BiDDULPH,  inT.  Lavender^s  Travels  ^ 
Four  Engtiskmtn,  p.  55.  1616  Their  vsuall  drink  is  pure  water,  j«t  haue 

they  sundry  Sherbets  (so  call  they  the  confections  which  they  infuse  into  it)  some 
made  of  sugar  and  lemons,  some  of  violets^  and  the  like :  Geo.  Sandys.  TVov., 
p.  65  (1633).  1626  Shtrhrrkt,  which  is  onely  Hony  and  Water:  Pijrchas, 

Pilfnmt^  VoL  11.  Bk.  viii.  p.  1368.  1634  They  vse  another  potion,  faire 

water,  juice  of  Lemmons,  Sugar,  and  Roses,  which  Sk^erbets  are  vsed  more  com- 
monly in /mfia :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv.,y.  150.  1663  also  Sherbets 
(made  in  Turkie)  of  Lemons,  Roses  and  Violets  perfumed:  Ale'C.  Fuit.,  \lar. 
13— 19,  Advu,  quoted  in  Larwood's  Signioards,  p.  51.  1666  Sheroeft...a 
drink  that  quenches  thirst,  and  lasts  deliciously :  The  compoution  is  cool  water  ; 
into  which  they  infuse  sirropof  Lemons  and  Rose-water :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  113  (1677).  1673  Sweet-meats,  Limonades,  Sherbets,  and  all  sorts 
of  Wines :  Shadwell,  Miser  AW.  p.  5a.  1683  they  also  drank  of  a  sorbet 
(Fr.)  and  jacolatt:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  171  (iSra).  1768  They 
offend  him  coffee,  and  another  liquor,  which  at  first  he  took  for  sherbet :  Gent. 
Mag.,  p.  155/3.  1817  I  take  him  cool  sherbets  and  flowers :  T.  Hoorb, 
Lalla  Reokk,  Wks.,  p.  50  (186a).  1839  and  brought  me  some  sherbet  of 
sugar,  infused  with  musk:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arai.  -Nts.,  VoL  1.  ch.  iit  p.  161. 
1846  Indian  Sharbut:  Bregion  &  Miller,  Pract.  Ccok,  p.  336.  1847  bring 
in  sherbet,  ginger-pop,  lemonade :  Barhasi,  Ingotds.  Ltg.,  p.  400  (1863), 

shereef:  Anglo-Ind.    See  sarra£ 

*sherlf|  shereef  sb. :  Turk,  shtrlf,  or  Arab,  sharif, = 'noble' : 
a  title  of  the  descendants  of  Mahomet  through  his  daughter 
Fatima ;  a  chief,  esp.  the  chief  magistrate  of  Mecca. 

1699  a  Pangaia  of  the  Maoris,  which  had  a  priest  of  theirs  in  it^  which  in 
their  language  they  call  a  Skerife:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  II.  li.  p.  104. 
1600  I'he  Xarifo  otherwise  called  The  Miramonin,  or  the  king  of  Maroco: 
John  Pory,  Tr.  Le^s  Hist.  A/r.,  To  Reader,  p.  iiii.  —  a  Seriffo  or  Mahometan 
priest:  ii.,f.pa.  1610  Sherif,  5Aa>%^  .^cAori^w.  or  as  the  Spaniards  do 
write  it,  Xerif,  Xerifins,  Xar^/ims.  It  was  the  name  of  the  great-grandfiuher,  as 
1  take  it,  of  Muley  Seedan  that  now  reigneth  in  Fesae  and  Marocco...it  hath  bene 
euer  since  taken  for  an  honourable  title,  and.  as  farre  as  I  remember,  attributed 
to  none  but  such  as  are  descended  from  the  kinn  itocke:  W.  Bsdwkll,  Arai. 
Trudg.  1631  The  Xeriffes  of  Barbery:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  MeL,  Pl  3, 

Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  1,  VoL  n.  p.  4;o(i837X  1636  the  Sheriffe  of  Sfecca: 

Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  lii.  p.  357.  —  they  stand  or  kneele  all  towards 
the  Sunne  and  pray,  the' A>r(^ [of  Socatra)  throwing  water  on  their  heads:  si., 
Bk.  iv.  p.  539-  —  new  risen  Propheu  which  haue  their  Xeriffes,  Mulas  and 
Priests:  iii.,  p.  S8s-  1673  Is  this  the  ..4 /iwwuor  whom  at  Air*  you  knew,  I 

M'hen  first  their  Swords  the  AVri^Brothers  drewt  Drvdbn,  Conf.  o/GnmadM, 
I.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  389  (1701X  1704  the  Sultan  of  Mecca,  who  is  Shirnef, 

f.#.  one  of  the  race  of  Mahomet :  J.  PiTTS,  quoted  in  Burton's  Bl  Medimtk  ^ 
Mecca,  Vol.  11.  p.  390  (1855),  1797  grand  Skarif(/x,  as  others  write  it, 

Xarif,  that  is,  ^'successor,  or  vicegerent,")  0/  tke  great  frifktt  MtkasHtueel : 
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Encyc.  Stit.t  Vol.  Xll.  p.  330/3.  1806  this  morning  came  in  two  deserterx 

from  the  enemy's  carop...a  cnoux  and  a  cberiff,  corresponding  with  the  rank  of 
aid  de  camp  and  ensign :  Amer.  SUttt  Paptrs^  Vol.  11.  p.  733  (1833).  1811 

one  of  his  countrymen,  who  wns  goldsmith  to  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca:  Nithnkr't 
Trm.  Ami.,  ch.  xiii     Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  31.  18S6  A  tlUrtt/(iM 

descendant  of  the  Prophet)  wears  a  green  turban,  or  is  privil^cd  to  do  so:  E.  W. 
Lamb,  Med.  Egyft.,  Vol  1.  p.  35. 

Variants,  1 6  c.  sheri/e,  xerifo,  seriJ{J)o,  xarifo,  17  c.  seriff, 
xeriff(e\  skarif,  shtrtffe,  teriff,  18  c.  shirreef,  iktrtff,  sharif, 
xarif,  18,  19  cc  sherriffe,  19  c.  cheriff. 

*8herifl;  seraph,  sarafCfo),  sarapho.  aaharfee,  sb. :  Arab. 
sharifl,ashrafi,'=^-a.<Mt':  a  gold  moiiur  (}■.  w.) ;  a  Turkish 
gold  coin;  a  silver  coin,  a  zenfln  (q.  v.). 

164T — 8  a  saraf  is  worth  .v.  s.  sterlynge:  Boordb.  fntroduetion,  cb.  xx. 
p.  173  (1870).  IBOS  those  pieces  of  Gold  which  they  call  Sarafhot :  R.  Eobk, 
m  Pnrchas'  Pilgrims,  Vol.  ii.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1483.  —  three  thousand  Seraphs  of  gold: 
H.,  p.  1487.  1600  he  first  paid  vnto  the  Soldan  an  hundred  thousand  Sairaffi : 
John  Porv,  Tr.  Lto't  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  331.  161S  The  reucnues  of  this  little 

country  amounting  to  three  millions  of  Sharifftsi  Geo.  Sandys,  TVnv.,  p  108 
(1633X  168A  llie  Scherif,  otherwise  oUled  StfWM,  or  SuitaHitu...it  worth  at 
the  present  six  Franks^  FrwHch  Money  :  Tr.  Tavtmitf's  Grd.  Stignio^s  Serag., 
p.  13.  1834  bring  them  with  me,  and  lake  another  bag  of  ashurfees  uooer 

thine  arm :  Baboo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xi  p.  aoo. 

Bhertohtadar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  it.  Pers.  sarishtadAr,^'n- 
gister-keeper' :  the  head  official  of  an  Indian  court  of  justice. 

1801  StrrislUthdar,  in  Bengal,  keeper  of  records  or  accounts  ;  Encyc.  Brit., 
SuppL  1884  The  Serishtadar  commenced  business  by  informing  me  that  this 
wretch  was  a  Goreyt:  Baicc,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  no.  18T3  The  skerishtad»r 
cross-examined  witnesses,  droned  out  the  proceedings  when  they  were  recorded, 
prompted  the  dedsion,  and  placed  the  completed  case  l>efore  the  judge  for 
signature :  Ei>w.  Braddon,  L\ft  iH  India,  ch.  vii  p.  384. 

sherriffe:  Turk.    Seesherif. 

sherry  U.  =.\  sherris.  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.,  short  for  Shtrris- 
wine  or  i«^rm-jaf^,='wine  of  Xeres'  (a  town  of  S.  Spain, 
near  Cadiz):  wine  of  Xeres,  any  strong  white  wine  of  S. 
Spain. 

lOOT  The  second  property  of  your  excellent  sberris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
blood :  Shaks.,  //  Htn.  IV.,  iv.  3,  m.  1608  Some  sherry  for  my  lord's 

players  there:  Middlcton,  Mad  World,  v.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  341  (1885). 
1616  Rich  Malago,  |  Canarie,  Sherry,  with  biaTe  Cnaniico :  R.  C.,  Timet' 
WAistU,  V.  1916,  p.  63  (1871).  16ST  a  cup  of  the  best  Ckrret,  and  the  best 

Sktrry:  Howbll,  Lett.,  v.  il  p.  3  (1645).  1630  Canara,  Mallago,  or  spright- 
full  Sbery:  John  TAYI.0R,  Wks.,  sig.  Qq  i  ro/s.  1634  those  kinds  [of  wine] 
that  our  Merchants  carryover  are  those  only  that  grow  upon  the  Sea-side,  as 
Malagas,  Shtrits,  Tints,  and  Aligants:  Howell,  Efist.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  11.  Iv. 
Ik  350  (i678Jk  1686  we'le  Reconcile  these  matters  in  a  Bumper  of  Sherry : 

D'Urpbv,  Banditti,  ii.  i,  p.  15.  1693  Six  Men  in  a  Tavern  dispos'd  to  lie 

merry,  I  Shall  drink  six  sorts  of  Wins;  the  first  he  drinks  Slurry....KDA  the  fifth 
thinu  <Md  Ttnt  is  the  best  of  all  Juices:  Contention  0/ Liquors,  p.  3. 

^shibboleth  (JL--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Heb.  sAibbdietA,  =  '&D 
ear  of  com':  the  word  used  by  Jephthah  to  distinguish  the 
Ephraimites  (who  pronounced  sA-  as  s-)  from  his  own 
Gileadites  (see  Judges,  xii.  4 — 6);  A«»<r,  any  testword,  watch- 
word, or  distinguishing  phrase. 

1664  not  but  that  degrees  or  fair  trialls  of  mens  Abilities,  are  commendable 
Politick  SUioletks:  R.  Whiti.ock,  Zootomia,  p.  106.  bef.  1668  They  had 
a  SkiUoletk  to  discover  them :  J.  Cleveland,  Rnslick  Rami.,  Wks.,  p.  433 
(1687X  1662  R.  was  Shiboleth  unto  him,  which  he  could  not  easily  pro- 

noonce:  Fullbr,  Wortkies,  Vol  \.  p.  jso  (1840X  —  abate  only  the  sibolelh 
of  barbarism,  the  fault  of  the  age  he  hved  in:  ib..  Vol.  a.  p.  46a  1666 
who  in  wray  of  devotion  have  used  to  cut  out  part  of  their  Tongues  as  a 
Sacrifice,  and  whereby  to  speak  the  SMolitk  better  ever  after:  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  ja  1671  adjudged  to  death,  |  For  want  of  well  pro> 

nouncing  Shibboleth :  Milton,  5imiu.  ^«m>.,<89.  1687  Their  foes  a 

deadly  Shibboleth  devise:  Drvdbh,  Hindb'  Pantk.,  ill.  1076.  1806  It  has 
been. ..improperly  made  a  SkiUoletk,  to  distinguish  the  true  Celt  from  his  Saxon 
or  Pictish  neighboiin :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  6,  p.  436.  1814  The  moment 

Mr  Pembroke  had  uttered  the  Shibboletii,  with  the  appropriate  gesture,  the 
bibliopolist  greeted  him :  Scott,  Wav.,  p.  85.  1883  Juan,  who  did  not 

understand  a  word  |  Of  Enriish,  save  their  shibboleth,  '*  God  damn  t"  Byron, 
Don  yuan,  XI.  xii.  1833  It  was  reallv  a  shibboleth  difiicult  to  be  learnt: 

Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  56,  p.  153.  1878  "Na  mi  0  mi  tah  fuh,"  which  is  their 

great  shibboleth :  J.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iiL  p.  38.  1883  All  lips 

mechanically  repeating  the  same  shibboleth  for  centimes  after  its  significance  has 
been  worn  away:  Farrar,  Early  Days  Ckr.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  348. 

Hhlkar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  sAikir:  sport 
(hunting  and  shooting) ;  game ;  also,  attrib.  and  in  combm. 

1638  wbatsoeuer  is  taken  in  this  indosure,  is  called  the  Kings  Sikor  or  game : 
PvRCHAS,  PUgrimu,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  430.  1800  I  find  that  he  can  assist 

with  about  350  or  300  horsemen^  without  inconvenience :  these,  divided  into  3  or 
3  small  parties,  supported  by  our  mfiuitry,  would  give  a  proper  snekar:  Welling- 
ton, Dts*.,  Vol.  I.  p.  73  (1&44X  ■  1878  But  otherwise  he  is  fice  to  spend  his 
days  in  the  saddle  or  on  the  skikar  ground:  Eow.  Braodon,  £{A  in  India, 
ch.  V.  p.  181.  1883  we  always  took  it  on  shikar  excurskms :  Lord  Saltoun, 
Scraps,  VoL  IL  ch.  iv.  p.  187.    —  shikar-gharry  or  cart :  >'.,  p.  a4X 

*shikaree,  shekany,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  sAikart:  a 
hunter,  a  sportsman ;  a  native  hunter. 

1873  successful  skikarees  who  have  tracked  down  a  tiger :  Edw.  Bradix>m, 
Life  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  106.  1876  No  greaur  pleasure  In  life  than  that  of  the 
Sbekairy,  espedally  if  he  be  after  big  game :  Bbsamt  &  Rice,  Golden  Butterfly, 


Prol.  I.  p.  5  (1877)1  1888  guided  by  Young's  shikatry :  Lord  Saltodn, 

Scra/fs,\ot  n.  ch.  iv.  p.  135.  1884  So  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  conveyed  to 

his  mind  that  these  intruden  wish  to  see  him  personally,  he  turns  with  a  roar  that 
always  gives  sufficient  warning  to  such  practised  shikaris:  F.  Boyle,  Border- 
land, p.  363. 

*BhiIlelagh,  .r^. :  Jr.,  name  of  a  district  in  county  Wicklow, 
celebrated  for  oaks :  an  oak  sapling,  a  blackthorn  sapling ;  a 
cudgel. 

1818  threw  up  their  hats  and  shelelaghs  in  the  air :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl 
Maeartky,  Vol.  n.  ch.  iii.  p.  133  (1819).  1833  But  the  easiest  way  of  any  is 

to  knock  an  eagle  down  with  a  siullala :  J.  Wilson,  Noctes  Ambros.,  v.  in  Black- 
wood's  Mag;  Vol.  XII.  p.  373.  1861  is  this  an  easydudr  to  tit  on,  when  you 
are  liable  to  have  a  pair  of  such  shillelaghs  flung  at  it?  Thackeray,  Roundaoont 
Papers,  p.  45  (18^).  1888  the  Irishman  brandished  his  shillelagh :  H.  Jay, 
Connaugkt  Cousins,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L  p.  16. 

Shiraz,  wine  of  Shiraz  (a  town  of  Persia). 

1663  a  bottle  olSckeruk,  or  Persian  Wine :  J.  Davies,  AmiassaJort  Trav., 
Bk.  IV.  p.  i3o(i669X    —  two  flaggonsof.S't'Ainu  Wine:  ^.,  p.  174.  1666 

twenty  Camels  load  of  Skyras  Wine:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  77(1677). 
1690  generous  Shetash  and  Arak  Punch:  Ovincton,  Voy.,  394  (1696).    [Yule] 

shirreef :  Turk.    Seesherif. 

8hittiin[-wo«f/|,  sb. :  Heb.  sAitflm  (pi.  ofsAiftaA) :  wood  of 
a  kind  of  acada  {g.  v.),  highly  valued  by  the  Hebrews. 

abt.  1400  Sychymi  Wycliffite  BiUe,  Exod.,  xxv.  so.— Sechym:  it.,  13. 
1611  they  shall  make  an  arfc  of  shittim  wood :  Bihle,  Exod.,  xxv.  10. 

shoe-goose  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  shahgoest. 

'Shognn,  sb.:  Jap.,  'lead-army':  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Japanese  army,  and  chief  vassal  of  the  Mikado  under 
the  feudal  system.  The  office  being  hereditary,  the  holder, 
though  nominally  a  subject,  really  had  the  power  of  a 
sovereign  in  temporal  matters.    See  Dairi,  Uikado. 

1737  the  Seogun,  or  Crown-Cenenl :  Schbochzbr,  Tr.  Keempfet's  JafoM, 
App.,  p.  65.  1833  The  Datri  is  yet  considered  as  the  sovereign  of  the 

empire,  but... the  supreme  power  is  really  vested  b  the  Djogoon:  Shoberl,  Tr. 
Titsingfis  yapeus,  p.  3. 

shomio,  sb. :  Jap.,  'little  name':  one  of  the  inferior  nobles 
of  Japan,  who  were  vassals  of  the  Shogun.    See  datoiio. 

1737  The  Lords  of  smaller  district*  are  call'd  Siomio^mU  neuned.  Lords  of 
an  inferior  rank...  All  the  Siomio  are  so  far  subject  to  the  Emperor,  that  they  are 
allow'd  but  six  Months  stay  in  their  hereditary  dominions:  Schbuchzbr,  Tr. 
Kam/f/et's  yafan,  Bk.  1.  ch.  v.  Vol.  I.  p.  80. 

shoot:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  chute, 
shotee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  suttee, 
shout:  Du.    Seeschuit. 

shragh,  sb. :  Ir.  srcdth :  a  tax,  a  fine,  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  on  a  vassal  or  tenant. 

1698  SFBNS.,.S'/<i/</rv£,  Wks.,p.6*3(i869X 

*shroff :  Anglo-Ind.    See  sairaf. 

shrub,  shraub,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.  xAari^,=°' wine', 
'beverage' :  a  drink  prepared  with  wine  or  spirits.  Generally 
in  combin.  as  rum-snntb. 

1766   Johnson.  1867    "  I  smoke  on  smb  and  water,  myself,"  said 

Mr.  Omer:  Dickens,  D.  Cofferfield,  ch.  xxx.    [A  S.  Pahncr) 

shubasha,  shubashi :  Turk.    See  subassL 
shudder(o):  Anglo-Ind.    See  chadar. 
Shuddery(e) :  Anglo-Ind.    SeeSudra. 
shnlwais,  sb.:   Anglo-Ind.  fr.   Pers.  sAalwir:    Oriental 
drawers  or  trousers. 

1834  Can  I  offer  him  five  Tomauiw,  and  a  pair  of  crimson  Shulwaurs  t  Hajji 
Baia,  p.  179  (1835).    [Yule]  1838  his  huge  shulwars,  or  riding  trowsers : 

Kuixiliask,  VoL  t.  ch.  xv.  p.  300.  1834  he  s|        '         '       ' 

his  skahuars,  or  trowseis,  to  such  a  sise:  Ayeska, 

the  ample  swathes  of  the  SI   ~ 

&v.,  Vol.  II.  Let.  V.  p.  ti8. 

shumac(h):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  sumac. 

shumsheer,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind-  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  sAainsAfr: 
a  sdmetar  (g.  v.),  a  sword. 

1884  With  my  shumabeei's  point  I  directed  the  march  towards  the  fort : 
Batoo,  Vol.  L  ch.  viiL  p.  laS. 

sbute:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  chute, 
shuttee:  Anglo-Ind.    See  suttee, 
shwanpan,  swampaa,  sb.:  Chin.,  'reckoning-board':  the 
Chinese  calculating  frame,  a  kind  of  abacus  (see  abacus  3). 

1836  This  inconvenieDce  is  got  over,  in  calculation,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
little  apparatus  called  a  SuAn-plSs,  or  "calculating  dish' :  J.  F.  Davis,  Ckinese, 
Vol.  IL  p.  396. 

shyke:  Turk.    See  sale. 

91 — 2 


1834  he  spread  out  the  circumference  of 
,  vol.  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  I  JO.  I 

the  ample  swathes  of  the  Sheikh's  cloak*  and  shulwtrs  i  Frasbr,  Koordisian, 
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SHYRAS 


Shyras.    See  Shiraz. 

bI  :  It. :  Mui. :  name  of  the  seventh  note  in  the  scale  of  C 
major  and  of  the  movable  scale.    See  B. 

si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  esperan;a  me  contenta, 
phr. :  Old  Sp. :  if  fortune  torments  me,  hope  contents  me. 

1698 — 16^  common  experience  taught  me,  that  all  honourable  enterprises 
are  accompanied  with  difficulties  and  dangers:  Si/oriuna  ttu  torttunia;  Ex- 
peroHfa  me  ctrntenta :  R.  Hawkins,  Voyagt  South  Sea,  i  vii.  p.  107  (1878X 
lfi97  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  spero  contenta:  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  IV.,  v.  5,  103. 

si  ingratum  dixeris:  Late  Lat.  See  ingratum  si 
dizeris. 


1699  St  ingratum  dixeris,  omnia  dixeris,  when  you  call  a  person  ungrateful, 
you  brand  him  in  one  word  with  all  that  is  odious :  D.  Clarkson,  Pract*  Wks,, 
Nichot's  Ed.,  Vol.  I.  p.  385  (1B64X 


*8i  monamentnin  reqnlris,  circnmsplce,  phr. :  Late  Lat. : 
if  you  seek  (his)  monument,  look  around.  The  epitaph  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

1840  And,  talking  of  Epitaphs, — much  I  admire  his,  i  Cimtmsfnce,  si 
AfoHumentum  rejuirts;  Barhah,  iHgalds.  Leg.,  p.  6j  (iSiSs).  1877  Si 


monumenta  [/Z]  quaeris,  drcumspioe;  C.  Rbai>k, 
(1883). 


Voman  Hater,  ch.  v.  p.  47 


si  non  h  vero,  &c.    See  se  non  h  vero,  &c. 

si  puva  licet  componere  magnis,  phr. :  Lat. :  if  it  be 
permissible  to  compare  small  things  with  great.  Virg., 
Georg.,  4,  176. 

1698  sifarvis  liceat  cemfionert  magna  ['  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  compare 
great  things  with  small'] :  J.  Rav,  Three  Discourses,  x.  p.  13  (1713). 

si  popoluB  Tnlt  dScipi,  decipi&tur,  phr.:  Lat.:  if  the 
people  is  willing  to  be  deceived,  let  it  be  deceived. 

1690  Si  fepulus  decipi  vult,  decUnatur,  was  ever  a  Gold  and  Silver  Rule 
amongst  them  all:  South,  Serm.,  VoL  11.  p.  356(1737). 


Letters,  Vol.  i.  No.  31,  p.  66  (1830). 
(iSmX 


.     -    ....  1769  Beattie, 

1786  J.  Adams,  Whs.,  Vol  ix.  p.  539 


'"si  qniSi/Ar.:  Late  Lat.,  'if  anyone':  a  public  notice;  esp. 
a  public  notice  in  reference  to  a  candidate  for  ordination, 
asking  "if  anyone"  know  any  impediment  to  his  ordination. 

1699  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Man  out  of  his  Hum.,  ii.  6,  Wks.,  p.  130  (1616), 
1607  Set  vp  a  Siguis  for  it:  A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  I  s,  sig.  B  iii  r<>,  1666 

this  xf  auis  is  not  so  large  as  to  take  in  them  that  sin :  N.  Harov,  sr/  E^.  yohn, 
Nicbol  s  Ed.,  p.  133/1  (i86^X  bef.  1668  And  here  1  think  it  were  not  amiss  to 
take  a  particular  bow  ne  is  accoutred,  and  so  do  bf  him  as  he  in  his  Sifuis  for 
the  Wall.ey'd  Mare,  or  the  Crop- Flea-bitten,  give  you  the  Marks  of  the  B«tst : 
J.  Ci.evei.ano,  Whs.,  p.  81  (1687). 

si  sic  omnia,  phr. :  Lat :  if  all  (had  been  said  or  done) 
thus.    Cf.  Juv.,  10,  123. 

bef.  1788  That's  fair,  and  well  so  Eu;  ri  sie  omnia:  R.  North,  Bxamen, 
III.  vt  33.  p.  4J9  (1740X  1888  Judging  from  the  above  specimen  one  can  only 
exclaim.     Si  sic  omnia  !**  Atheneeum,  Mar.  10,  p.  308/3. 

siagush:  Pers.    See  shahgoest. 

sibboleth:  Heb.    See  shibboleth. 

♦sibyl  (-i  .:.),  Eng.  fr.  Lat. ;  sibylla  (Lat.  pi.  sibyllae),  Lat. 
fr.  Gk.  <r»/3vXXa:  sb.:  a  prophetess  (of  Classical  mythology). 
The  number  of  reputed  sibyls  varies  according  to  different 
authorities,  but  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Cuma;an  sibyl 
of  Italy,  who  was  said  to  have  sold  the  "sibylline  books"  to 
Tarquinius  Su^erbus,  King  of  Rome.  The  sibylline  oracles 
cited  by  Christian  writers  are  a  spurious  compilation.  Hence, 
a  wise  woman,  a  sorceress,  a  woman  who  professes  to  foretell 
future  events;  also,  a  representation  in  art  of  one  of  the 
sibyls  of  antiquity.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  was  perhaps  con- 
fused with  one  of  the  sibyls  in  Middle  English  under  the 
name  sibell,  sibele,  but  this  name  may  be  a  dim.  of  Lat.  siba, 
*j<i^a*,='wise  woman'  [A.  S.  Palmer]. 

1640  Also  by  his  holy  spitite  speakynge  by  the  monthes  of  prophetes,  as 
welle  Hebrewes  as  Grekes  and  other  whom  ye  call  Votes  and  Syoi/ias...ihc 
prophecies  as  welle  of  the  Hebnies  as  of  the  Sybilles  :  Elvot,  Im.  Gavenuiunce, 
ibl.  54  tK».  bef.  1648  I  trustc  your  Lordshype  wyll  bestow  our  grett  Sibyll  to 
sum  good  purposse  ui  perixii  memoria  cum  sonitu :  Latimer,  in  Ellis'  Orig. 
Lett.,  3rd  Ser.j  VoL  ill.  No.  cccxxxiii.  p.    so?  (1846).  1666  Apollo  soo 

shakynge  his  Sibylles  with  extreme  furie:  R.  Edrn,  Decades,  Sect.  1.  p.  103 
(1885).        1579  Sibylla  afterwanls  gaue  out  such  a  like  oracle  oner  the  citie  of 


Athens:  North,  Tr.  Phitarch.y.  13  (1613). 


this  old  prophecy  of  the 


ment  out  of  the  bookes  of  SUntta:  Holland,  Xr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  17, 
Vol.  I.  p.  67.  —  one  of  the  Sibyls  brought  unto  Tarquinius  the  prowd  three 
books:  ib.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  13,  p.  394.  1604  A  sibyl. ..In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd 
the  work:  Shaks.,  Otk.,  in.  4,  70.  1616  an  earth-quake,  which  terribly 

shooke  the  whole  Iland,  prophesied  of  by  Sibylx  Geo.  Sandys,  Tmv.,  p.  91 
(1633).  bef.  168i  How  thine  may  out  endure  |  Sybils  glory:  J.  Donne, 


SICUT  ALIAS 


Urbin  himself,  who  painted  the  Prophets  and  Sybils  in  the  Chappel  <A  A^ 
gustino  Chsgi:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  llal,  Pt.  11.  p.  138  (i6q8).  1718  tin 

Prophecies  of  the  Sybils,. ..mside  many  Years  after  the  Events  they  pretended  10 
foretell :  Spectator,  No.  405,  S«?H.  37,  p.  707/3  (MorleyX  1722  This  Sibyl  it 
that  which  in  Biscop's  Bo6k  is  ascribed  to  Mich.  Angeti:  Richardson,  Stafes, 
&'c.,inltaly,f.  104.  1776  a  writer  ctf  the  secondCentnry  has  cited  a  Sibyl, as 
foretelling  that. ..the  temple  of  Diana  should  be  shattered  up  like  a  ship  ia  a 
storm:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor ^  p.  141.  1788  Their  iaduitiy 

had  scooped  the  Sibyll's  case  into  a  prodinous  mine :  Gibbon,  DecL  &■  FtU, 
Vol.  viL  ch.  xliii.  p.  393  (1818).  1868  The  daylight  is  hardly  now  vonhy  of 

the  name...but  to  us  it  is  the  last  leaf  of  the  sibyl :  E.  K.  Kane,  xst  GrivuU 
Exped.,  ch  xxviii.  p.  336.  1888  flaming  out  at  him  h'ke  a  si^:  M.  £. 

Braddon,  Golden  Caff,  VoL  u.  ch.  x.  p.  367. 


*8ic,  adv. :  Lat :  so,  thus, 
sic  de  ceteris:  Late  Lat 


See  et  sic  de  ceteris. 


1768  suck  them  with  regard  to  the  oonstitudon,  and  civil  govemiHent,  isd 
sic  de  ceteris:  Lokd  CHESTERnsLD,  Letters,  VoL  IL  No.  53,  p.  335  (1774). 

sic  itur  ad  a8tra,/^r. :  Lat:  thus  one  reaches  the  stars 
(i.e.  achieves  fame  and  becomes  immortal).  Virg.,  Aett.,  9, 
641. 

1888  A.  Trollope,  Three  Clerhs,  VoL  in.  ch.  xi.  p.  16S. 

*8ic  transit  gldria  mtmdi,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  thus  passedi 
away  the  glory  of  the  world. 

1698  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  v.  5.  Wks.,  p.  70  (1616X  Itli 
J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &'  Times  (if  Jos.  /.,  VoL  L  b.  333  (1848)1  Utt 

PuRCHAs, /'(■/jf n»K,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  541.  1777  HoR.  Walpolk,  £<(<m. 

Vol.  YIL  p.  13  (1858).  1787  P.  Beckfokd,  Lett.fr.  /Cai,  Vol.  L  p  410 

(1805X       18S2  Lord  Lytton,  Godolph.,  ch.  bcv.  p.  130/3  (New  Ed.X 

*sic  Tolo,  sic  jubeo,  phr. :  Lat :  thus  I  will,  thus  I  com- 
mand. An  inferior  variant  reading  for  hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo, 
Juv.,  6,  223. 

bef.  1693  if  tic  volo,  sic  j'uleo,  holde  in  those  that  are  able  to  oomgnad,... 
onely  tyrants  should  possesse  the  earth :  Greene,  Greals.wrth  of  Wii,  Wks., 

g.  59  (1861).  1660  although  the  King  himself  be  indrcuniscripcible  and  have 

is  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  allowed  him;  nevertheless... :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
V.  395  (1677).  1864  When  Lad^  Kew  said  Sic  volo,  sic  Jubeo,  I  promise  yw 

few  persons  of  her  Udysbip's  belongings  stopped,  before  they  did  faca-  biddings,  to 
ask  her  reasons:   Thackerav,  JVewcomes,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxxiiL  p.  374  (1879). 


few  persons  of  her  Udysbip's  belongings  stopped,  before  they  did  hex  biddings,  to 
ask  her  reasons:  Thackerav,  JVewcomes,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxxiiL  p.  374  (1879). 
1877  he  glared  at  Cosmo  with  a  sie  volo,  sic  jubeo  air;  L.  W.  M.  Cockhaet, 
Mine  is  Thine,  ch.  iv.  p.  51  (1879X 


'*sic  TOS  non  vdhis,  phr. :  Lat :  thus  ye  (toil)  not  for  your- 
selves. It  is  said  that  Virgil  wrote  these  words  four  times 
as  the  beginning  of  four  verses  which  he  tacitly  challenged 
Bathyllus,  a  plagiary,  to  complete.  Upon  Bathyllus'  failure 
Virgil  wrote  above  the  half  lines — hos  ego  versiculos  fed  tulit 
a/ter  hotiores,='l  m&de  these  verses,  another  takes  the  credit', 
and  added  the  four  endings— /er/t's  aratra  boves,  =  'draw 
ploughs  (ye)  oxen';  vellera  fertis  oi/«,= 'carry  fleeces  (ye) 
sheep';  meUific<Uis  apes,=''m2k.t  honey  (ye)  bees';  nidifi- 
cat  is  (7t/M,  = 'build  nests  (ye)  birds'. 

(1689  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poes.,  \.  xxviL  p.  70  (1B69).]  1666  they  iwan 
in  multitudes,  sucking  in  the  sweetness  of  gain  by  an  immeasurable  thjist  sod 
industry;  but  sic  vos  non  vobis,  for  it  is  ravished  from  them  by  Droaes,  the 
Moors...loTding  it  over  them:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  339(i677X  178T 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  velleni  fertis  oves:  P.  Beckford,  Lett.fr.  ItaL,  VoL  l  p  410 
(1805)-  1860  Thackeray, /'fwimou.  Vol.  Lch.xxxvi.  p.  405(1879).  188S 
Sic  vos  noH  vobis.  So  did  Gordon  work  heroic  deeds,  that  others  might  reap 
"royalties":  Alheneeum,  July  sj,  P-  107/1. 

sicca,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  siJiiS,='' coined  money':  a 
term  applied  to  newly  coined  rupees,  and  to  a  rupee  <k  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  first  coined  m  1793  (see  rupee);  hence 
applied  also  to  silver  of  superior  fineness.     CJenerally  attrib. 

1688  Having  received  35,000  Rupees  Siccas  for  Rajamaul :  Hedges,  Ditjy, 
Apr.  4.    [Vule]  1776  He  was  a  shroft  of  consequence,  possessed  oT  a  sicca 

ink-stand  :  it  was  silver;   Trial  of  NunJocomar,  p.  43/3.  1816  we  ransi 

ballast  it  with  a  few  bags  of  Sicca  rupees:  Scott,  Guy  Maunering,  ch.  tvn. 
p.  510  (1853X  1884  Five  hundred  sicca  rupees  a  month :  Baioo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  n. 
p.  105.  1878  the  charge  for  box  tickets  is  1  gold  mohur  (isr.  to  ioi-X  sad 

that  for  pit  tickets  8  acca  rupees:  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iii.  p.  78. 

sicco  pede,  phr. :  Lat :  with  dry  foot.    See  pede  dcco. 

1880  to  pass  sicco  pede  over  all  that  might  offend  prudish  ears:  Edin.  Ret., 
Vol.  34.  p.  303- 

sic(k)le:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  shekeL 

sicnt  alias,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  the  name  of  a  certain  kind  of 
writ    SeeallM,IL 

1686  But  if  he  make  nat  execution /than  shall  there  go  out  a  Sicnt  slias-. 
and  after  that  one  pluries:  Tr.  Littleton*s  Nat.  Brev.,  foL  34  r*.  10OT  Sicnt 
alias  is  a  Writ  sent  out  m  the  second  phice,  whereas  the  first  sped  not:  CowsLi, 
Interpr. 
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SIDDEE 

siddee,  seedy,  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Hind,  sft^;  seedi,  fr.  Arab. 
satyidl:  sb. :  'my  lord',  a  title  of  respect,  applied  in  India  to 
African  Mohammedans  and  on  the  west  coast  of  India  to 
negroes  generally. 

161S  Sxsoi,  a  name  or  title  of  honour,  yet  attributed  vnto  meaoe  peram. 
It  lignifieth,  My  lord.  The  word  is  vied  in  all  respect!  as  MontUur,  the  French 
wora,  or  Sir,  the  English:  W.  Bbdwbll,  AriU>.  Trntlg.  1673  An  Hobsy  or 
Afirican  Coffery  (they  being  piefeiied  here  to  chief  employments,  which  they  enter 
on  by  the  name  of  Stddies):  Frvbr,  E.  India,  147  (1698).  [Yule]  1769  The 
Indian  seas  having  been  infested  to  an  intolerable  degree  by  pirates, ^the  Mogul 
appointed  the  Siddee,  who  was  chief  of  a  colony  of  Cofirees,  to  be  bis  Admiral : 
Cambridgb,  (for/n /Ki&a,  A*f.,  p.  3t6(i76tl    («».]  1814  Among  the  at- 

lendanu  of  the  Cambsy  Nabob...are  several  Abyssinian  and  Caffiee  slaves, 
cdUed  by  way  of  courtesy  Seddees  or  Master:  Forbbs,  Or.  Mtm.,  ill.  167.    \ii.'\ 

tddSritis,  .r^. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  aiHtipins  (XiA)r),=' iron-stone': 
the  loadstone. 

1603  they  call  the  loadstone  or  Sederitis,  the  bone  of  Horui:  Holland,  Tr. 
PM.  Mar.,  p.  1313. 

sitele,  sd. :  Fr.:  an  age,  a  century. 

1771  The  glories  of  his  tiicit  hasten  fast  to  their  end,  and  little  wilt  remain 
but  those  of  his  authors:  Hon.  WALroi.s,  Lttttrt,  VoL  v.  p.  318  (1857). 

^sienna,  sb.:  It.:  a  name  applied  to  certain  varieties  of 
earth,  used  as  pigments,  properly  earth  of  Sienna  (a  town  in 
Tuscany). 

*Bieiia,  .r^. :  Sp.,  lit.,  'a  saw' :  a  jagged  mountain  ridge,  a 
chain  of  mountams. 

1600  you  shall  see  the  Sitrras  or  mountaines  dt  Cahrt;  R.  Hakluvt, 
Voyagts,  VoL  til.  p.  671.  1604  the  Sierra  or  mountains:  £.  Grimston, 

Tr.  ffAcotta-t  Hat.  W.  Indus,  VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  3«6  (1880).  1691  there  are 
vast  ones  [caves)  under  those  Alps  and  Sierras  from  whence  our  rivers  derive  their 
pUntilu]  streams:  Evelyn,  Corrtsp.,  Vol.  iiL  p.  336  (1873).  1811  These 

animals  are  inhabitants  of  the  titrrat,  and  snowy  regions  of  upper  Peru: 
W.  Walton,  Permian  Skttf,  p.  116.  IMS  put  up  a  prayer  for  a 

prosperous  way&ring  across  the  nerra:  W.  Irving,  AlMmbra,  p.  xaa. 

'siesta,  sb.\  Sp. :  a  midday  rest;  an  afternoon  rest 

1662  he  slept  his  Sittta  <as  the  Spaxiard  calls  it)  or  afternoon  sleep : 
Howell,  Etitt.  Ho-EL,  Vol.  iv.   i.  p.  431  (1678).  1797    there  will 

be  little  to  00,  that  I  can  foresee,  besides  sleeping  siestas:  J.  Adams,  H^is., 
VoL  VIIU  p.  545  (1853)1  1804  The  porters  range  themselves  along  the 

houses,  to  take  their  siesta  or  afternoon's  nap:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  5,  p.  138. 
1818  each  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  siesta  between  dinner  and  tea :  Lady 
Morgan,  Ft.  Maauiky,  VoL  n.  ch.  iv.  p.  318  (1819).  1823  My  resi- 

dence in  the  east  and  in  Italy  has  made  me  somewhat  indulgent  of  the  siesta : 
Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.   933  (1875):  18S0  The  Russians. ..almost 


tmivernUy  take  a  siesta  after'  dinner ;   Bdin.  Enefcl.,  Vol.  xvi.  p.   533/: 
(1833).  1884   The  Udies  rose  to  retire  to  their  usual  siesta,  when  th( 

taue  was  cleared ;  Baboo,  VoL  11.  ch.  vii.  p.  XS3.  1839  groups  of  idlers... 


spreading  their  mats  for  the  mid-day  siesta:  Miss  Pardob.  Beauties  of  the 
Bospk.,  p.  30.  1886  I  have  seen  lads...seciire  pickerel,  taking  theu  un- 

wary siesta  beneath  the  lily-pads  too  nigh  the  sur&ce,  with  a  gun  and  small 
shot:  J.  R.  Lowell,  BMm Paftrt,  No.  11.  (HalifaxX  *1878  Mr.  P.  lies 

stretched  under  a  thorn  Dush...ei^oyiiig  a  siesta:  Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  5/1. 
(St) 

sienr,  sb. :  Fr. :  sir.    See  monsieur. 
aigiiin.t.<ni^  adv. :    Lat.,  better  singiUatim :  one  by  one, 
singly. 

1611  I  hold  it  expedient  to  answere  each  particular  SigiUatim,  as  they 
follow  'm  order:  C^rvat,  Crainte,  sig.  D  3  r*. 

sigillatiTe  {±-J.  _),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  ngillatif,  fern. 
•ive :  capable  of  being  sealed,  capable  of  sealing,  pertaining 
to  sealing. 

1611  Sigillatif,  SigiUaUue,  sealeable,  apt  to  scale;  made  of  wax :  Cotcr. 

sigillnm,  //.  sigilla,  sb. :  Lat :  a  seal ;  a  mystic  sign  or 
character ;  a  signature. 

bef.  1637  While  she  sits  reading  by  the  glow-worm's  light...The  baneful 
schedule  of  her  nocent  pharms,  |  And  binding  characters,  through  which  she 
wounds  I  Her  puppeu,  the  sigilla  of  her  witchcraft:  B.  Jonson,  Sad  Skephtrd, 
a.  3,  Wks.,  p.  500^  (i86o)l 

sigla,  sb.  pi. :  Late  Lat :  signs  of  abbreviation,  abbre- 
viations; a  monogram. 

sijuna,  sb.:  Gk.  triyfta:  name  of  the  Greek  sibilant  letter 
2,  tr,  i,  equivalent  to  the  breathed  English  s. 

1607  written  with  Iota  and  simple  Sigma :  TorsBLL,  Four-/.  Beatte,  p.  aga 

signalenient,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  description  of  a  person's  ap- 
pearance. 

1779  he  was  to  my  knowledge  the  very  reverse  of  the  Ajmo^!'*''''':  InJ.  H. 
Jesse's  Geo.  Selayn  &•  Conttrnporariet,  Vol.  iv.  p.  57  (1883)1  1864  His 

appearance  harmonised  with  the  signalement  on  his  passport;  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite 
Alone,  VoL  L  ch.  x.  p.  149. 

sign&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  stg7iare,  =  ^to  sign', 
'to  seal':  the  agent  which  causes  the  signature  or  character- 
istic temperament  of  anything. 
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I6SO  In  this  Booke  it  is  convenient  for  us  speaking  of  the  Signature  of  things 
in  the  first  place,  to  declare  by  whom  things  are  signed,  and  who  the  Signator  is: 
John  French,  Tr.  Paracelsus'  Mature  ^  Things,  Bk.  ix.  p.  100. 

signiflcfttor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  signifi- 
cAre,  =  'Xo  signify':  one  who  or  that  which  signifies;  Astrol. 
the  planet  which  rules  a  house,  esp.  the  apheto  (q.  v.),  or  else 
the  lord  of  the  ascendant 

1684  they  s^ke  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  significators,  attributing  to 
them  the  end  of  all  things:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  XL  ch.  xxi.  p.  310. 
1698  Also  they  doe  ioyne  to  the  significators,  any  Planet  which  hath  any 
communitie  ur  fellowship  with  the  signification  of  the  thing:  F.  Wither,  Tr. 
Various  Astrolog.,tA%.ii  ^v^.  1608  But  if  the  time  lall  out  tobe  very  neare, 
I  haue  before  shewed  that  the  greatest  respect  in  this  case  is  to  be  had  to  their 
evni/icatoes:  C  Hbydon,  D^.  Judic.  Astrol.,  ji.  343.  1621  by  direction 

of  the  significators  to  their  several  promissors;  K.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3, 
Sec.  3,  Mem.  1,  Subs.  3,  VoL  11.  p.  ^39  (1837).  1662  the  starres  must  be 

purposely  set  up  for  signes,  and  Stgntficators,  of  whatsoever  prophane  men... 
should  afterwards  imagu:  J.  Gaule,  Mag-astro.mancer,  p.  1.  ^ 

*sigiiific&vlt,  yd  pers.  sing.  per/,  ind.  act.  of  Lat  sigtiifi- 
care,  = '  to  signify' :  'he  has  signified',  the  name  of  an  obsolete 
writ  issuing  from  the  court  of  chancery,  authorising,  upon 
the  certificate  of  the  ordinary,  the  imprisonment  of  an  ex- 
communicated person  if  he  did  not  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

abt.  1386  For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoUing  saveth,  |  And  also  ware  him 
ottsignificavil:  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  ProL,  664.  1607  No,  No,  I  say;  if  it  be 
'     dele       '  *  '      ' 


signj/icavit; 

can  there  be'  ai^thing  'more  unintelligent  than  that  form  of  Erastianism  which 
seems  to  suppose  that  it  can  be :  Pall  Mall  Gas. ,  Dec.  33,  p.  1 . 

sign(i)or:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  segnior. 
sign(i)ory:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  seignoiy. 
^^signora,//.  signore,  sb. :  It :  a  lady ;  Lady. 

1768  An  ludian  signora:  Sholle-tt,  France  *•  Italy,  v.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 

S>.  381  (1817X       1831  and  got  oflT  my  horse  to  walk  in  an  avenue  with  a  Signora 
or  an  hour :  Byron,  in  Mook's  Life,  VoL  v.  p.  36a  (i833X 

*signore,  sb. :  It.:  a  lord,  a  seignior;  a  gentleman ;  Sir. 

1623  In  Maples. ..cucry  base  groomc.must  be  termed  Sumorr.  and  scarce 
will  he  open  a  note... if  Von  be  not  in  the  superscription :  Pbacham,  Comp. 
Cent.,  ch.  L  p.  15.        1641  I  know  Bilson  hath  deciphered  us  all  the  galhuitnes 


of  Castile,  Naples,  or  Fountain-Bleau,  could  have  done:   Milton,  Ch.  Govt. 
■    i.  Wk      -    ■  —    •  •       • 

'.  S.  Hughi 

as  pleased  to  go  up 
for  him  Idtby  the  Cavaliere :  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  yohn  Ingksant,  VoL  ii.  ch.  i. 


Bk.  11.  ch.  i.  Wks,  VoL  1.  p.  135  (1806).  1830  that  worthy  signore  was  enjoy- 
ing his  siesu:  T.  a.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  367.  18n 
If  the  signore  was  pleased  to  go  upstairs,  be  believed  he  would  find  some  letters 


of  signore  and  monsignore,  and  monsieur,  as  circumstantially  as  any  punctuaUst 
' "     "     *'     'cs,  or  Fountain-Bleau,  could  have  done:   Mil  -•    >- 

s..  Vol.  I.  p.  135  (1806).        1830  that  woi 

.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch. 

ss  pleased  to  go  upstairs,  be  believed  he 

„ie  Cavaliere:  T.  H.  Shorthouse.  *tehn I 

p.  45  (»i><l  Ed  > 

signoriat  .r^. :  It:  lordship,  government;  a  manor,  a 
dominion;  the  council  which  controlled  the  affairs  of  an 
Italian  republic. 

U49  without  licence  of  the  Signoria:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  I  test.,  foL  81  t>>. 
1623  the  Venetian  ambassador  gave  notice  of  such  a  thing  more  than  two  or 
three  months  since,  by  order,  as  he  said,  from  the  signoria:  J.  Chamberlain, 
in  Court  Si-  Times  of  Jos.  /^  VoL  11.  p.  334  (18^8).  1644  the  Sianoria,  or 

Coon  of  Justice :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  96  (1850).  1670  'The  Great 

(Council  here,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Gwvmmcnx,  consists  of-  Four 
hundred  men  chosen  indifferently  out  of  all  the  Families  of  the  Town :  these 
deliberate  with  the  Sipiiara,  of  all  things  that  belong  to  War  or  Peace:  R. 
Lassels,  Voy.  Jtal.,  Pt.  1.  p.  66  (1698). 

signorina,  sb. :  It. :  a  young  lady. 

1890  a  beautifiil  signorina  of  ancient  times:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  its  Sicily, 
VoL  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  4a. 

sikar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  shikar, 
sil,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sil:  yellow  ochre. 

1601  Ochre  or  Sil:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  M.  H.,  Bk.  33,  ch.  13,  VoL  11. 
P.485. 

'Snenns  (/»/.  SilSiil) :  Lat  fir.  Gk.  ■itCKti»hs:  Gk.  MythoL: 
a  tipsy  old  man,  the  leader  of  the  satyrs.  Sometimes  several 
such  characters  are  represented  together.  Anglicised  as 
Silene. 

1601  the  drunken  Silenes :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  M.  H.,  Bk. '  3^,  ch.  lo, 
VoL  II.  p.  544.  1743  He  was  a  very  Suenus  to  the  boys,  as,  in  this  pUce,  I 
may  term  the  students  of  the  law,  to  make  them  meny  whenever  they  had  a  mind 
to  It :  R.  North,  Lives  0/ Mortks,  VoL  11.  p.  44  (1836).  bef  1744  old  Silenus, 
youthful  in  decay;  Pope.  Vertumnut  b'  Pomona,  34,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  305 
(>757X  1830  beating  the  instrument  like  an  ancient  Silenus:  T.  S.  Hughes, 
Trtsv.  in  Sicily,  VoL  il  ch.  ill  p.  53. 

silez,  .r^. :  Lat :  flint,  a  flint,  any  mineral  containing  a 
quantity  of  silica. 

*Bilhonette,  sb. :  Fr.,  fr.  £tienne  de  Silhouette,  the  French 
minister  of  finance  in  1759;  originally  a  black  portrait  of  the 
profile;  hence,  any  opaque  representation  in  profile;    the 
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representation  made  by  a  well-defined  shadow  of  an  object 
See  cUconimre. 

1800  Wbeaevcr  th«y  wnd  me  their  sUhtmttUs,  or  wbat  do  they  call  them,  I 
chuck  them  out  of  the  window :  Berksford,  Mutrits,  Vol.  i.  p.  295  (sth  Ed.). 
1848  He  had  a  iflhouette  of  his  mistress  in  hu  back  shop:  Thackekav,  Kox. 
Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  13(1879).  1863  a  poetised  and  half-allegorical  n/- 

>Imw/^  of  Augustus:  Lokd  Lvtton,  Caxuniana,  Vol  11.  Ess.  33,  p.  Z46. 

^silica,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  an  extremely  hard  mineral  with  a 
non-metallic  base  {silicon),  the  commonest  of  all  mineral 
substances. 

Silla:  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  Scjrlla. 

silladar,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Pers.  «Va^r,  = 'fcearing- 
arms' :  an  irregular  horse-soldier  who  provides  his  own  horse 
and  equipment    Also,  attrib. 

•803  GcUah's  body  of  troops  consists  of  4000  boite,  and  3000  foot.. .the  hone 
are  aooo  good,  and  aooo  indifferent ;  that  joo  of  the  good  are  pagah,  and  1500 
silladar :  Wellington,  Ditf.,  Vol.  1.  p.  311  (1844)-  1808  A  body  of  siUadar 
horse,  amounting  to  above  5000:  ib.,  p.  333. 

Sillery,  name  of  the  Champagnes  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sillery  (a  village  near  Rheims). 

1680  nothing  but  Wine  can  make  us  merry;  and  therefore  to  our  Ctttry 
again  :  Shadwbll,  (fVm.  Captain,  v.  p.  56. 

silo  (.^— ),  sb.x  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  silo:  any  receptacle  for  the 
storage  of  green  crops  (for  fodder)  under  pressure  so  as  to 
produce  ensilage. 

sima:  It    See  cyma. 

Siinagr^  sb. :  Fr. :  a  wry  face,  a  grimace. 

1670  these  languishing  Eyes,  and  those  Sitnarrts  of  yours:  Drvdbn,  Kind 
Kttper,  iii.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  133(1701).  1818  noitmagHe,  v^  etfionoft : 

M.  £ix;eworth,  Patronage,  VoL  i.  p.  333  (1833). 

•simile,  sb.:  Lat.,  neut  of  «/«//;>,  =  Mike':, the  rhetorical 
figure  of  comparison ;  an  imaginative  comparison ;  the  ex- 
pression of  such  a  comparison.  Often  Anglicised  in  pi.  as 
similies. 

bef.  1400  Purt  PL    (T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1098  Is  a  fit  simiU,  atoyt 

will  he  be  poysoned  with  a  eimiie :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  kit  Hum.,  iv.  7, 
Wks.,  p.  57  (1616X  1600  Similies :  that  is  when  two  things  or  moe  tb«i 

two,  are  so  compared,  resembled,  and  conferred  together,  that  they  in  some  one 
propertie  seeme,like  :  R.  Owdrav,  Treat.  a/Similiet.tif,.  A  3  r*.  1608 

His  Simile  of  the  Cneiame,  nuy  best  fine  hiniselfe:  C.  Hevdon,  Dff.  yntlic. 
Attrtl.,  p.  348.  1640  Similies:  H.  Mori,  SmgofStml,  111.  App^  88,  p.  377 
(1647).  1043  Similies  as  aptly  anplyed :  Howell, /nj/r. /Vir.  Trwp.,  p.  58 

(i860).  1673  one  of  the  most  deucate,  daintie  Simile' t  in  the  whole  world : 

G.  VlLUERS,  Reheartal,  I.  p.  43  (1868).  1688  Curse  on  your  sawcy  similies : 
Was  not  I  yours,  and  only^yours :  Shadwbll,  Squirt  o/Altaiia,  n.  p.  17  (1699), 
1714  a  Metaphor  is  a  Simile  in  one  Word ;  Spectator,  No.  595,  Sept.  17,  p.  839/3 
(Morley).  1748   I  made  use  of  these  similes  to  express  my  sentiments : 

Smollstt,  RoJ.  Rand.,  ch.  xxx.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  i^  (1817).  1771  I  willingly 
accept  of  a  sarcasm  from  colonel  Barrtf,  or  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burke;  Junius, 
Lettert,  Na  lix.  p.  350  (1837X  1784  Survey  our  schools  and  colleges,  and 

see  I  A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile:  Cowper,  Tirocin.,  Poems,  VoL  11. 
p.  350  (1808).  1888  1  have  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder,  |  For  word- 

less  woman,  which  is  tiUnt  thunder:  Bvron,  Don  Juan,  VL  IviL 

simile  gandet  simili,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  like  rejoices  in 
like. 

1049  Latiubr,  7  Serm.  be/.  K.  Bivi.  VI.,  IV.  p.  113  (1869X  1681  for 

only  timiU  gaudet  timili:  Th.  Goodwin,  If  it.,  in  Nichol's  Ser,  Stand. 
Dh/inet,  Vol.  VI.  p.  438  (1863). 

*Bimilia  simililras  (cwna.tax),pAr. :  Late  Lat,  'like  things 
(are  cured)  by  like' :  diseases  are  cured  by  remedies  of  which 
the  effect  is  similar  to  the  effect  of  the  disease.  The  system 
based  on  this  principle  is  now  called  hotnaopatthy. 

1089  the  Paraceltiant,  who  cure  [timilia  timilihu]  making  one  dolour  to 
expell  another:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poet.,  l  xxiv.  p.  63(i8ifX  IMO  Cures... 
may  have  been  eflected,  while  ^cifics  seeming  to  comply  with  the  rule,  timilia 
timiliiut,  were  employed ;  Edtn.  Rev.,  Vol.  50,  p.  509.  1880  It  teeaa  wild 
enough,  but  then  the  whole  affair^is  wdld,  and  timilia  timilibut  curantur: 
J,  Pavn,  Confident.  Agent,  ch.  xxxi.  p.  313. 

simitar:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  sdmetar. 

•Simon :  Lat  fr.  Gk. :  the  name  of  the  sorcerer  Simon 
Magus  who  thought  to  purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
whence  simony  (the  corrupt  trafficking  in  sacred  things,  esp. 
in  benefices  or  sees),  and  several  derivative  adjectives  and 
adverbs.    See  Acts,  viii.  9  ff. 

abt.  1884  that  alle  othere  synnes  ben  holden  for  nouzt  In  comparison  of  this 
symonye...in  thre  maneres  is  symonye  don :  0/ Prelatet,  ch.  vjn  F.  D.  Matthew's 
Unpr        '~       " 


lyghte  tnat  sinnya  yn  simony:  tievei,  Monx  oj  £.xfet/tam,  p.  03 
1009  the  fowie  synne  of  cursyd  svmony :  Barclay,  Shit  0/ Foolt, 
^oL'ii.  p.  169  (1874).,  1081  But  after  that  by  symony  and  ambilion  there 

happened  to  be  two  bisshops  whiche  denided  their  authorities :  Elvot,  Govemour, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iL  Vol.  1.  p.  15  (t88oX  1049   He  vsed  vcrie  great  Symonie : 


W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  ttal.,  foL  68  r«.  160S  which  foule  abuse  is  nothing  ebc 

but  a  meere  meotall  Simonie,  vsurie,  sacriledge  and  most  impious  hypocrisie : 
W.  Watson,  Quodlibett  o/Relig.  6'  State,  p.  83.  1631   why  may  not  a 

melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by  simooy,  profess  phyriatt   R. 
Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  33(1837). 

abt.  1888  thei  ben  cursed  symonyentis  &  so  heretikis:  WvcLipff),  Leaven 
ofPhariteet,  ch.  xL  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  t/n*rinted  Eng.  ffir.  0/  Irytlif,  p  z6 
(1880X 

simoom,  simooit  sb. :  Turk.  sernUrn,  or  Arab.  samSm,='a. 
poisonous  wind' :  the  pestilential  hot  dry  wind  of  the  Arabian 
desert  and  other  hot  Oriental  plains.    See  sam,  sami^ 

1800  Prostrate  in  prayer,  the  pious  family  |  Felt  not  the  Simoon  pass : 
SouTHEV,  Tialaia,  ii.  p.  100.  1816  The  ted-hot  breath  of  the  most  kme 

Simoom,  |  Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert:  Btkoh,  Man/r.,  iiL  i,  Wks.,  VoL  xi. 
..    .  ......   ..       ...   •  ^th  the  ^nd  Simoom:  T.  HorE, /<»«/., 

1830   Those  who  have  suffered  least  from 


p.  57  (1833).  _  1819  bladders  filled  with  the  wind  Simoom:  T.  Hon,  Anatt., 
Vol.  II.  ch.  vi.  p.  103  (i83oX  1830   Those  who  have  suffered  least  from 

fatigue,  are  b^t  able  to  meet  the  simoom :  E.  Blaquibbk,  Tr.  Sig.  Patumti, 
p.  143  (3nd  Ed.).  1843  the  breath  |  That,  like  the  Simoom,  scatters  death : 

Barhau,  Ingotdt.  Leg. ,  p.  384  (i86sX  1840  He  need  not  say  it  is  one  on 

whom  he  has  lavished  a  thousand  favours,  whose  visage  was  darker  than  the 
simoom  when  he  made  the  great  Pacha  smile  on  him :  Lotto  BsACONsriBLi), 
Tancred,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  377  (18S1X 

simorg(li),  sb. :  Pers.  simurgh :  a  fabulous  bird  of  mon- 
strous size,  similar  to  the  roc  {g.  v.)- 

1786  I  will  not  hesitate  to  climb  for  thee  the  nest  of  the  Simurgh.  who,  this 
lady  excepted,  is  the  most  awful  of  created  existences :  Tr.  Beck/ord  t  Vatkek, 

E.  i33(i883X  1800   In  Kaf  the  Simotg  hath  his  dwelling  place  I  The  all- 

nowing  Bird  of  Ages :  Southev,  TkaUtia,  viii.  p.  134.  1839  Simorgh,  and 
rokb,  and  phoenix,  comet-like,  |  which  nested  in  the  sun:  Bailbv,  Festut,  p.  30$ 
(i86«). 

^^simpatico,  fem.  simpatica,  adj. :  It :  sympathetic,  ex- 
pressive of  tender  feeling. 

1876  The  charming  and  timptUica  Princess  Maigherita :  Timet,  May  i  j. 
(St.)  1888  The  most  timpatice  specimen  by  Bassano,  'The  (jood  Samaritan  : 
Quarterlp  Rev.,  Oct.,  p.  jo8. 

simplex  mnnditiis,/Ar.:  Lat:  simple  in  neat  adornment 
Hon,  Od.,  I,  s,  5. 

1798  Even  the  timplex  Munditiit,  that  ornament  of  a  dean  simplicity,  re- 
commended by  Horace,  can  operate  only  by  intimatioa  of  deeper  purity :  H. 
Brooke,  Foolo/<2ual.,  VoL  11.  p.  30^  1803  Indeed  the  timplex  munditiit 
stamped  every  thing  that  he  did;  Edtn.  Rev.,  VoL  ^  p.  8.  1886  It  is... 

language  of  a  simplicity  so  choice  [timplex  munditiit,  indeed)  that  one  miglit 
fimcy  each  word  stood  in  its  place  inevitably:  Atkenentm,  May  39,  p.  713/3. 

*simpUciter,  adv. :  Lat :  simply,  absolutely,  not  merely  in 
some  one  respect    See  secimdam  gnid. 

1664  Not  bad  timplicittr,  nor  good,  |  But  meerly  as  tis  understood:  S.  But- 
ler, Hudibrat,  Pt.  II.  Omt.  i.  p.  13.  1736  We  are  here  indetd  to  consider 
a  production  not  timpliciter,  but  tecundum  fuidi  John  Howb,  iVkt.,  p.  508/2 
('834). 

simnl&cnun,  pi.  simnl&cra,  sb.:  Lat:  a  likeness,  an 
image;  a  phantom;  a  vague  representation;  a  counterfeit 
Early  Anglicised  as  simulacrt,  through  Old  Fr.  simulacre. 

1800  Does  he  mean  certain  films,  shadows,  or  tttnulaera  proceeding  from 
real  external  existences...?  Ediit.  Rev.,  Vol.  7,  p.  183.  1888  in  whose  stream 
the  far-famed  timutacrum  (the  image  of  (Jybelel  which  fell  from  Heaven: 
Lord  Lvtton,  GoeMpk.,  ch.  xxvL  p.  53/1  (New  £d.X  1883  some  spirit  of 


spint  c 

llie  oreaineo  into  tneir  timuiacrum  01  a  laitn :  tiotn.  Jtev.,  vol  57,  p.  334. 
1884  the  hideous  simuUcni  of  the  new  philosophy:  R.  Buchanan,  Foxglm 
Manor,  VoL  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  ^3.  1887  He  (Carlyle]  objurgated  the  little  local 

man  as  no  better  than  a  simulacrum  and  charlatan :  Atkenentm,  Apr.  3,  p.  450/1. 

simulator  {j.=.J.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  simuld/or, ='a.n 
imitator',  noun  of  agent  to  si>nulare,=''to  imitate',  'to  simu- 
late', 'to  copy' :  one  who  simulates,  one  who  feigns. 

bef.  1864  They  are  merely  simulaton  of  the  port  they  sustain:  Ob  (Jvincev, 
Autoi.  Sk.,  I  aoa    IDavies] 

sinamon:  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  dnnamcm. 

sincdpnt,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  front  half  of  the  head,  opposed  to 
ocdpnt  (f.  v.). 

1878  the  fore  part  (of  the  head],  called  Sinciput,  or  Brtegma...radtT  it,  both 
tittole  and  diattole  of  the  brayne  (of  iiifaDts)...is  to  be  obs^ued ;  J,  Banister, 
Hitt.  Man,  fol.  8  V.  ISiM  humbly  saluting,  with  sinciput  bare,  I  The  first 

Lord  of  ih'  Admiralty:  J.  Collins,  Jfaval SubaUem.  (N.  i  (}.l  ISM  coo. 
versations  might  thus  have  taken  pbH»  'twizt  tinciput  and  occiput :  Engl,  in 
France,  VoL  11.  p.  38. 

*sine  6H,pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  'without  a  day',  applied  to  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  a  business  or  the  adjournment  of 
a  meeting,  no  day  for  resumption  of  the  business  or  sitting 
being  named. 

1631  my  Lord  of  Salisbury's  cause  is  put  off  tine  die :  In  Court  ^  Timet  0/ 
Ckat.  /.,  Vol.  II.  p  135  (1848X  bef.  1783  they  seemed  to  lie  there,  without 

Bail  or  Trial  tine  die:  R.  North,  Exeunen,  1.  UL  146,  p.  317  (1740X  1771 

If  by  next  Sunday  I  have  no  answer,  or  if  I  hear  that  your  journey  to  Denham  is 
put  oS  tine  die,  or  to  a  long  day,  I  shall  on  Monday  set  off  for  London :  Gibbon, 
Li/e  &•  Lett.,  p.  sis  (1869).  1809  finally  prorogued  the  whole  meeting  tine 

die,  by  kicking  them  downstairs :  W.  Irving,  Knukeri.  Hitt.  N.  Vork,  p.  450 
(1B48X  1811  I  have  this  day  postponed  your  election 'sine  die':  BvRON/in 
Moore's  £(Af,  VoL  u.  p.  107  (t833X  18A   they?<r  was  postponed  r/M^iV: 
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Bakham, /<><i>U>.  Aa-^.,  p.  35o(i865X  M77  fV  aukfboat,  tuu  Jit, 

vitbout  bothering  about  the  port  at  mil:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mint  is  Tkint, 
cb.  zt  p.  106  (iSJvX  *1878  the  sommont  giving  notice  to  destroy  had  beoi 

adjonnied  tin*  dit:  Lteyd'x  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  5/4.    (St.) 

*siiie  4n&  msa^phr.:  Late  Lat.,  'without  which  not'  (r/, 
= 'thing',  or  <v»i«J,  = 'cause',  or  <:<7ff<A'/r^«^,<:' condition', 
being  understood  with  the  fern,  relat.  abl.  qua),  Gk.  iv 
ovK  &f V :  necessary,  indispensable ;  something  necessary  or 
indispensable.  When  more  than  one  thing,  cause,  or  con- 
dition are  spoken  of,  the  phr.  sine  aoibus  (relat.  pi.  abL) 
non  is  occasionally  used. 

1615  be  became  ^ky  (though  no  actorX  not  only  in  his  blood,  but  was  in 
some  sort  as  a  cause  nnt  tpm  Htn  of  their  blood  that  were  dead  for  the  fact  before 
him :  J.  Castl«,  in  Cturt  if  Tinut  c/fat.  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  378  (1848X  163S  my 
mother  ureed  with  her  marriage-maker,  her  Siiu  fiut,  nan,  and  some  of  the 
people  of  her  house,  to  come  one  day  thither  to  make  merry :  M abbe,  Tr.  Alt' 
mau's  Lift  ^Gvtmam,  Pi.  i.  Bk.  L  ch.  ii.  p.  17.  1678  Which  kind  of 

Philosophers  (faith  ki)  do  not  seem  to  me,  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  Tme  and 
Proper  Cause  of  things,  and  the  Cause  Hint  qua  mm,  that  without  which  they 
ooutd  not  have  been  effected:  Cudwokth,  InltU.  Sjrst.,  Bk.  i.  cb.  iv.  p.  pSt. 
1681  They  (parents]  are  causes  situ  quibus  non  of  sin :  Th.  Goodwin.  Wks*, 
in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Dimntt,  Vol  11.  p.  127  (1861X  bef.  1733  the  Pre- 

liminanr  Article  tint  quA  nan,  was  that... :  R.  North,  Bjtamtn,  111.  vii.  64, 
p.  550  (1740X  1704  for  that  with  me  is  a  condition  tine  qua  nMt:  SuoLtBTT, 
Ftrd.  Ct.  Fatkom,  ch.  xlviL  Wks.,  Vol  iv.  p.  269  (1817).  1768  Lord  H. 

made  (the  removal  of  Lord  B.]  the  tint  qnA  non  of  their  re-acceptance :  Hor. 
Walpoi-s,  Lttten,  Vol.  iv.  p.  11^  ('^57/'  1774  remember,  a  brother  is 

the  tint  qitd  non  of  my  reconciliation;  tS.,  Vol.  vt.  p.  111.  17^  their 

Hif  h  Mightinesses  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  navigation  as  a  preliminary  and 
a  ttn*  qua  nnt :  J.  Adams,  Diary,  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  340  (1851X  1807  the 

question  is  still  left  undecided  whether  we  ought. ..to  make  them  (the  colonies)  a 
tint  qua  Hcn  of  peace:  Edin,  Rtv.,  Vol.  9,  p.  4£&  _  1811  the}r  woukt  not 
insist  upon  the  ftsheries  or  western  lands  as  conditions  tint  quibus  mm  of 
neace :  J.  Adams,  tyit..  Vol.  i.   p.  673  (i8s6X  1819  The  only  thing 

1  insisted  upon  as  a  tiHt  qua  non  in  the  treaty,  was  not  to  appear  in  my  new 
character  in  any  of  the  streets  I  had  before  frequented:  T.  Hope,  Anasl.,  VoL  1. 
cb.  v.  p.  loi  (i8w).  1840  a  cigar  is  a  sine  qui  non  in  a  Spaniard's  mouth : 

Foro,  Handtk.  Sftdn,  Pc.  i.  p.  193. 

Singalese,  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  WaA.  Slhaloy  fr.  Skt. 
.SHn^a/f7,='Ceylon',  perhaps  fr.  jmiAo,s'lion':  pertaining 
to  Ceylon ;  a  native  of  Ceylon ;  language  of  Ceylon. 

1098  The  Iland  of  Seylon  is. ..inhabited  with  people,  called  Ciiigalas.,.the 
Chiocalans:  Tr.  J.  Van  LintcktUn't  Vvf.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  t.  p.  77  (i88sX  1660 
the  ^ngales  and  Jogues  report.  That  many  years  ago...:  Sir  Th.  Hkrbsrt, 
Trcr.,  p.  343  (1677X  1681  The  Chinguleys  are  luturally  a  people  given  to 
slocb  and  laiiaeas :  Knox,  Ciylm,  31.    (Yule) 

singnltus,  sb,:  Lat.:  a  sob,  a  hiccough, 
singult. 

1894  But,  more  or  less,  the  whole's  a  syncope  |  Or  a  singultus — emblems  of 
emotioo:  BVRON,  Dan  Juan,  xv.  ii. 

sinior:  Sp.    See  sefior. 

^sinister  (-i--),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  siHister,'''left',  'ill- 
omened',  'hostile',  'malicious'.    See  dexter. 

1.  left,  on  the  left  band,  on  the  left  side. 

1099  the  left  or  Sbister  syde :  A.  M.,  Tr.  Gatttkautr't  Bk.  Pkytitke, p.  ji/i. 
163S  a  bend  sinister  Azure:  PsACHAM,  Cemf.  Gent.,  ch.  i.  ^  9.  1646  the 
Wounds  nnder  the  fifth  Rib  may  be  more  suddenly  destructive,  if  made  on  the 
sinister  side :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttud.  E/.,  Bk.  iv.ch.iLp,  151  (1686). 

2.  ill-omened,  unpropitious. 

10T9  to  withdraw  the  euill  from  them  these  sinister  tokens  threatened :  North, 
Tr. /*/H/«yrA,  p.  32a  (1619).  1647  suddenly  were  heard  |  Sinister  omens, 

and  dire  signes  appcar'd :  Fahshawb,  Tr.  Patter  Fide,  iv.  3,  p.  133. 

3.  malicious,  mischievous,  treacherous,  morally  crooked. 

1098  mled  himself  by  sinister  counsells  of  certayne  parsons:  Lord  Brrnbrs, 
Frtittttrt,  p,  3  (i8i>X  1040  Whan  be  was  in  his  pro^resse,  suche  as  w«re 

gouemonra  orjustyoes  in  proujnices,  whom  he  herde  worthily  commended  with- 
out synister  afllection,  be  wolde  in  his  ioumeye  take  them  into  his  hoiselyghter, 
communyng  with  thmrm  of  the  state  of  their  countrey :  Elvot,  Im.  Gevtmaunet, 
foL  23  V.  bef.  1000  Their  lawes  be  so  sinystre :  Quoted  in  J.  Skelton's  Wkt., 
Vol.  II.  p.  433  (Dyce,  1843).  1069  by  synister  meanes  he  plucked  their  riches 
and  goodes :  Grafton,  Ckrvn.,  Pt.  vi.  p.  6a.  1084  The  triall  of  the  archen 
sinister  dealing,  and  a  pioofe  thereof  expressed :  R.  Scott,  Dite.  H^itck.,  Bk.  ill. 
ch.  XV.  p.  6a.  1089   King  of  that  fiunous  Continent  pitying  the  sinister 

accidents  of^his  people :  Grbbnb,  Mtna^ken,  p.  31  (1880).  1600  we  must 

not  behold  any  vngodlinesse,  or  sinister  dealmg  with  our  eyes:  R  Cawdrav, 
Treat.  <jf  Similitt,  p.  606.  1613  Wee  take  Cuitning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked 
WitdaiH*:  Bacon,  Ett.,  xxxvi  p.  434  (1871).  1688  made  wretched  I  By  your 
sinister  practkes:  Massincbr,  iVnv  Way  to  Pay,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  p.  3oi/r  (1839)1 
1608  Men  may  upon  many  suister  accounts...keep  up  and  frequent  duties  of 
Religion :  J.  Owbh,  O/Ttmft.,  ch,  iv.  p.  94.  bef.  1733  all  that  he  deliver* 

is  with  a  sinister  Eye  upon  the  then  Government :  R,  North,  Examtn,  1.  i.  5, 
p.  17  (1740).  —  all  Manner  of  Arts,  dexter  atti  tinitter:  ii.,  iii.  vii.  53,  p.  543. 
abt.  1782  'Tis  senseless  arrogance  to  accuse  I  Another  of  sinister  views,  |  Ouri> 
own  as  much  distorted :  Cowpsr,  Fritndtkifi,  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  304  (tSos). 
1867  The  things  which  issued  from  his  dark  soul  were  like  the  sinister  glidings 
of  vipers :  Anne  Gilchrist,  Ctntury  Guild  Htiiy  Herte,  p.  14. 

Sinon,  name  of  the  Greek  who  persuaded  the  Trojans  to 
take  the  Wooden  Horse  into  their  city.  See  Virg.,  Am.,  2, 
57—198- 


Anglicised  as 


abt.  1630  they  decipher  him  for  another  Selfn,  and  the  Synen  of  those  times : 
(1633)  R.  Naunton,  Frofm.  Ker.,  p.  38  (1870).  1684  he  first  sends  secretly 
to  yong  Temeriskt  and  by  his  Stnen,  possesses  him:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
9-  79- 

sinJus,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  fold',  'a  hollow',  <a  bay':  a  hollow,  a 
cavity,  a  concavity ;  a  bay,  a  gulf;  a  narrow  passage  leading 
from  a  deep-seated  wound,  abscess,  &c.    Anglicised  as  sine. 

1693  The  Sea  would  rather  run  into  them,  and  make  Sinus'a;  or  else,  if  they 
were  enclosed,  the  Water  would  stagnate  there,  and  make  Pools:  J.  Rav,  Tknt 
Discounts^  ii.  p,  8$  .(iTtsX  1761  into  whose  ducts  and  sinuses  the  blood  and 
animal  spirits  being  impelled  and  driven  by  the  warmth  and  force  of  imagination : 
Sterne,  Trist.  Skand.,  in.  xxxviii.  Wks.,  p.  150  (1839), 

siomio:  Jap.    Seeshomlo. 

sipahdar,  .r^. :  Pers.  x{/k}^</4r,=' army-holder':  a  general, 
a  military  governor. 

1849  I  went  to  meet  the  Envoy  at  the  Sipahdar's:  Frasbr,  Kterdiitan, 
Av.,  VoL  II.  Let.  xiL  p.  343. 

•sipahee:  Pers.    See  sepoy. 

siphon  {iL  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  <rl<f>w»:  a  bent  tube  divided 
by  the  bend  or  angle  into  unequal  (jortions;  if  the  shorter 
portion  be  immersed  in  watery  fluid,  so  that  its  orifice  be 
higher  than  the  other  end,  and  the  air  in  the  tube  be  ex- 
hausted, a  continuous  flow  of  fluid  through  the  tube  is  pro- 
duced. Also,  a  kind  of  bottle  for  holding  aerated  waters, 
which,  when  a  tap  is  opened,  are  forced  up  through  a  tube 
into  a  spout 

1691  Pumps,  Siphons  and  other  Engines :  J.  Rav,  CrtoHen,  Pt.  I.  jk  79 
(■701).  1704  Allowing  every  siphon  but  six  hours  a  day  to  suck  bu  two 

bottles  in:  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  World,  No.  93,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  L  p.  160 
(1777).  1840  That  it  possesses  the  power  of  ejecting  water  there  is  no  doubt, 
ana  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  could  certainly  take  good  aim  by  directing  the  tube 
or  siphon  on  the  under  side  of  its  body :  C  Darwin,  yeum.  BtagU,  ch.  i.  p.  8. 

siquis:  Lat    See  si  (Itlis. 

siraskier:  Turk.    See  seraakier. 

Sirat:  Arab.    See  ALdrat. 

♦sircar,  J*. :  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Pers..frtr-jf<lr,=' head  of  affairs': 
the  government ;  the  master  of  a  house ;  a  servant  or  clerk 
who  is  employed  to  make  purchases ;  a  province. 

1793  In  the  year  1596,  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Indostan  consisted 
of  105  sircars  or  provinces:  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Univ.  Gttgr.,  Vol.  11.  p.  333(1796). 
1838  The  surcars  are  broken,  agents,  and  clerics,  in  all  the  public  ofloces  in 
Calcutta:  Atiatic  Cottnmet.  p,  41.  1834  I  say  to  my  Sirkar:  *  Baboo,  go 

pay  for  that  horse  two  thousand  rupees,*  and  it  is  done ;  Baoco,  Vol.  1.  cb,  i.  p.  13, 
1884  The  Sircar  has  been  watching  you,  and,  if  disturbances  follow,  it  knows 
whom  to  hold  responsible :  F.  Bovle,  Borderland,  p.  388.  1888  not  even 

the  omnipotent  "Sircar"  could  find  Christian  men  to  do  all  the  teaching:  W.  R. 
Blackstt,  in  Centen.  Cenf.  Mittioni,  VoL  11.  p.  353. 

^sirdar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  sirdar,  ft.  Pers.  sardir: 
a  chief,  a  conmiander;  a  body-servant 

1799  the  family  of  the  Sultaun  and  the  great  sirdars  had  surrendered  them- 
selves: Wellington,  Ditf.,  Vol.  1.  p.  39  (1844).         1836  men  of  rank,  sirdars. 


jagheerdars.  Brahmins,  and  pundits  werepresent;  HocKLBV,  Pandumnf  Hart, 

S389  (1884).  _  1838  The  barbnrdar,  or  surdar,  corrupted  into 

e  principal  servant  in  every  establishment... He  keeps  the  keys,  and 
in  foct  has  charge  of  ever^  thing  in  the  nouse :  Atiatic  Cottumet,  p.  37,        1834 


in  the  act  of  inserting  his  arms  into  the  sleeves  of  a  white  jacket,  which  his 
Sirdar-bearer.. .held  spread  open  for  the  purpose:  Baboo,  VoL  i.  ch.  viL  p.  117. 

*siren  {n  z.),  synm,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Sinn,  pi.  Str/nes,  fr. 
Gk.  itiprtv :  Gk.  Mythol. :  birds  with  the  faces  of  virgins, 
which  dwelt  on  the  south  coast  of  Italy,  and  enticed  passing 
sailors  to  their  destruction  by  the  charm  of  their  singing; 
hence,  a  mermaid;  a  fascinating  woman;  an  acoustical  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  pierced  disc  which  revolves  so  as  to 
open  and  shut  periodically  the  mouth  of  a  pipe  through 
which  air  or  steam  thus  passes  in  periodic  puflTs.  Large 
instruments  on  this  principle  are  used  as  fog-horns.  Also, 
attrib.  fascinating,  bewitching.  The  Mid.  Eng.  serein,  sereyn, 
are  fr.  Old  Fr.  sereine,  fr.  Late  Lat.  serina,  sirlna. 

1398  Sirenes  of  a  wonder  kind  |  Ben  monstres  as  the  bokes  tellen,  |  And  in 
the  great  sea  they  dwellen:  GowER,C««!/C/4i<r.  1640  What  honest  pretences, 
vayne  pleasure  layvth  dayly... Homer  doeth  well  shewe  by  the  Sirenes,  ana 
Circes:  Aschah,  Toxofk.,  p.  58  (1868).  1007  Blame  not  the  stopped  eares 

against  the  Syrenes  song :  |  Blame  not  the  mind  not  moued  with  mone-of  falsheds 
flowing  tong:  Tottel't  Mite,  f.  116  (lijo).  1079  If  therefore  thou  doe  but 

hearken  to  the  Syrtiut,  thou  wilt  be  enamoured :  J.  LvLV,  Euphtut,  p.  30  (z668X 
1088  This  goddess,  this  Semiramis,  this  nymph,  |  This  siren,  that  wiU  charm 
Rome's  Saturnine,  |  And  see  his  shipwreck  and  his  commonweal's;  Shaks., 
Tit.  AnJ.,  ii.  I,  33.  1600  Utystet  stopping  his  eares  with  waxe,  escaped  the 
danger  of  the  Sirenes:  R.  (Cawdrav,  Treat.  ofSimiliet,  p.  js.  1601  the 

tombe  of  a  Sirene  or  Meeremaid ;  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  5, 
VoL  I.  p.  59.  1603  5'irm-ootes  |  Inchaunt  chaste  Sttsant:  J.  Sylvester, 

Tr.  Du  Bartat,  Furies,  p.  388(1608).  1600  your  light  land-rirrx :  B.  Jonson, 
yolf.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  ^  (i6i6)l  1609  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren 

tears,  |  Distill'd  from  hmbecks  fool  as  bell  within :  Shaks.,  Son.,  cxix.         1611 
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Ah,  beauty,  syren,  (aire  enchanting  good :  Daniel,  Ctrtaine  Smalt  Work4s, 
&•(.,  quoted  in  Mulowe'i  Wlu.,y.  -^x  (Dyce,  1858X  1618  the  lake  of 

Zrmi^rv (in  which  they  lay  are  Sytenj  &  Triton*);  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,j>.m 
063a).  1637  the  sonzi  of  Sirens  sweet :  Milton,  Ct^mwj,  87S.  1647  An 
Syren  !  thinkst  thou  to  (ftceive  rae  still  ?  Fanshawe,  Tr.  Pastor  Fido,  ii.  *,  p.  75. 
16S7  To  the  Water  there  belong  Nimphs,  Undens,  Melosyns,  whose  Monsters 
or  bastards  an  the  Syrens  that  swim  upon  the  water:  H.  Pinnell,  Pkilos.  R(f., 
p.  a«.  18T9  Sireni  with  their  charming  Notes :  S.  Butlek,  Hitdibnu, 

Pt.  in.  Cant  i.  p.  39.  1742  a  broad^spread  party  went  about  with  such 

syren  songs  to  engage  the  community  to  ioin  in  toeir  project  of  divesting  the 
lung  of  his  commissions  of  the  peace  and  lieutenancy:  R.  North,  Livts  0/ 
Norl/ts,  Vol.  It.  p.  8j  (i8»6X  1748  his  syren  melody:  J.  Thomson,  Castle  0/ 
tmhbnce,  1.  viit.  1811  Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren,  |  Basilisk,  and  all  that's 
evil,  I  Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil,  I  Eibiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor:  C. 
Lamb,  Farrwell to  Tobacco.  1830  It  is  of  the  purest  gold,  and  represents 

a  Syren:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trtai.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  t.  ch.  v.  p.  163.  'UTT  15 

birds  with  human  faces — sjTens:  Times,  Feb.  17.    (St.] 

^irins :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Ztt'pios :  the  dog-star. 

1697  Sirius,  flashing  forth  sinbter  lights  |  Pale  human  kind  with  plagues  and 
with  dry  famine  frights:  Dkvden,  Tr.  virfil's  An.,  x.  38a.    (L.1 

^sirocco,  sb. :  It. :  a  hot  blighting  wind  blowing  from  the 
south-east  over  the  Mediterranean  and  S.  Europe.  Angli- 
cised as  siroc. 

1667  Forth  rush. ..with  bteial  noise,  I  Sirocco  and  Libecchio:  Milton, 
P.  L.,  X.  706.  bef.  1701  When  the  chill  charokkoe  blows,  J  And  winter  tells 

a  heavy  tale:  17;.  Ballad.  [Nares]  1776  the  Southerly  wind  called  Sirocco 
prevailed:  R.  Chandler,  Tmv.  Asia  Minor,  p.  55.  1800  And  like  the 

blasting  Siroc  of  the  East:  Southev,  Tkalaia,  1.  p.  45.  1814  our  silver 

lamp  I  Is  tiimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  sirocco's  damp:  Bvron,  Corsair,  i.  xiv. 
189N)  During  the  two  days  of  our  residence  in  Messina  a  violent  siroc(»  blew 
(rom  the  S.£.  and  greatly  abridged  our  excursions:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in 
Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  isi.  1880  This  wind,  which  is  known  at  the  scirocco 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  called  samiel:  E.  Blaquiexk,  Tr.  Sif.  Pananti,  p.  14s 
(and  Ed.).  184B  The  summer  scirocco  blights  vegetation :  Ford.  Hntulik. 

Sfain,  Pt.  n.  p.  7>^  1864  Now  Scandal's  sirocco  seized  a  spiteful  anecdote, 
and  twirled  and  twisted  and  sent  it  spinning:  ().  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  VoL  l. 
ch.  ii.  p.  40.  1873  from  the  west  blows  a  scorching  wind^  the  sirocco  of  that 

cuisine  de  diaile  the  Daodpore  desert:  Edw.  Bkaddon,  Lt/t  in  India,  ch.  iL 
p.  '4- 

sirwan,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  sarwUftJr.  Pers.  sdrwan : 
a  camel-man. 

1844  atmed  Surwans,  or  camel-drivers:  Sir  C.  Napier,  in  J.  Mawsoo's 
ReconU,  93  (Calcutta,  i8;i).    (Vule)  1884  the  sirwans  were  mustering  at 

earliest  dawn :  F.  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  389. 

siserari.    See  certioraii. 

sissoo,  sisso,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  sisii:  the  tree  Dal- 
bergia  Sissu,  Nat.  Order  Ltguminosae,  an  excellent  timber- 
tree  of  northern  India,  akin  to  the  blackwood,  Dalbergia 
latifolia,  of  southern  India. 

1846  Sissoo,  the  timber  of  the  Dalbergia  of  that  name,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  forest-trees:  J.  Lindley,  Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  548.  1876  (See  sal'l. 
18UB6  In  the  Kotah  screen  dark  sissn  wood  is  employed:  Art  yonrnal,  Exhio, 
Suffl.,  p.  la/i. 

Sistmin,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  trutrrpw :  a  kind  of  rattle  used  in 
Ancient  Egyptian  music,  and  an  attribute  of  Isis. 

1603  that  brascn  Timbrel  which  they  sounded  and  rung  at  the  sacrifices  of 
Isis,  named  Sistrum :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor^  p.  1313.  bef.  1683  A  Draught 
of  all  sorts  of  Sistnims,  Crouloes,  Cymbals,  Tyrapans,  ^c.  in  use  amtmg  the 
Ancients:  SikTh.  Brown,  Tracts,  xiii.  p.  9q(i686X  1699  \  Sistrum  at 

Egyptian  Rattle  with  three  loose  and  running  wires  cross  it :  M.  Lister,  youm. 
to  Paris,  p.  tii.  1739  Rattling  an  ancient  Sistrum  at  his  head:  Pope, 

DuMciad,  iv.  374.  1788  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  up^  the  sistrum, 

an  ancient  kind  of  musical  instrument  used  by  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris: 
J.  Lettsom,  in  Gent.  Mag.,  LVin.  L  98/1.  1836  Silence  being  then  com- 
manded by  a  species  of  wooden  rattle,  or  sistrum :  J .  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  Vol.  iL 
p.  165. 

Sisyphus :  Gk.  ti<rv<l>ot :  name  of  a  king  of  Corinth,  whose 
punishment  in  Tartarus  for  the  crimes  of  his  life  on  earth 
was  to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  hill  for  ever,  the  stone  con- 
tinually rolling  back  again. 


n 


1689  louers  sorrowes  then  be  like  Sisifikus  turmoyles :  Greene,  Mena^kon, 
(1880X  1898  his  minde  neuer  resting  like  Sitifhus  rowling  stone : 

arret,  Tkeor.  o/Warres,  Bk.  iv.  p.  119.  1670  Whate'er  I  plot,  like 

Sisyphus,  in  vain  [  I  heave  a  stone  that  tumbles  down  again :  Dryden,  Cong,  qf 
Grmada,  11.  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  44a  (ijroiX  1807  Did  you  ever  "realize 

to  yourself  the  sieve  of  the  Danaides^  tne  stone  of  Sisyphus,  the  wheel  of  Ixion : 
C.  KiNGSLEY,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  xiv.  p.  ata  (1877X 

sitio,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  place,  a  country-seat,  a  landed  estate. 

1883  Texas  is  carrying  off  thousands  of  our  agricultural  citizens,  by  offering 
"sitios'*  of  more  than  4000  acres  to  every  family;  Executive  Documents,  ist 
Sess.,  aand  Cong.,  p.  17.  1864  H.  W.  Bates,  Nat.  on  Amatons,  cli.  v. 

p.  118. 

sittim:  Heb.    See  BUttim. 

aitnation  {J.  z-IL  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  situation :  place, 
location,  position,  condition,  posture;  a  place  of  employ- 
ment ;  aJso,  metaph. 

1B06  This  is  the  waye,  and  the  sytuadon  I  Unto  the  toure,  of  famous  doc- 
trine :  Hawes,  Peut.  Pies.,  sig.  A  ii  r*.  1619  Four  Elements,  in  Dodsley- 


SKELETON 

KMxXM'tOld  Plays,\A.  i.  p.  9<i87eX  1B31  the  situation  of  his  campe,  for  his 
mooste  suertie :  Elyot,  Gavemour,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viil  Vol.  i.  p.  45  (188a).  IMS 

Touching  the  situatioo  of  the  arme,  it  musie  be  susteyned  towarde  the  bresie, 
that  theliumours  may  not  easelye  desoeode :  Trahbkon,  Tr.  ^ipi's  Cksrurg., 
fol.  xcvii  ro/i.  1546  had  thcyr  situacion  on  the  mounte  Sion :  G.  Jove,  Exp. 
Dan.,  Col.  30  V.  1646  the  sdtuation  of  the  place  was  naturally  of  passing 

strength :  'Tr.  Polydore  Vergits  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  11.  p  19  (1B44).  1680  the 

situauon  of  the  place:   I.  \jtvi,  Eupkuei  ^  kis  Engl.,^.  aa5(i868).  1097 

we  survey  |  The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model:  Shaks  ,  //  Hen.  IV.,  i.  j,  51. 
1630  knowing  by  Geography  as  much  as  could  be  known  of  Kingtkiais,  and 
Scituations  and  People :  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xcv.  (1676). 


1646  we  again  pass  the  Elysian  Fields  so  celebrated... for  their  situation  and 
verdure:  Evelyn,  iJMBy,  Vol.  L  p.  167 (i87aX 
cessively  dirty  and  melancholy:  io.,  p.  337. 


1607  Tlie  situation  is  ex- 


Sivan :  Heb.  sivan :  name  of  the  third  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year. 

1611  the  thiid  month,  that  is,  the  month  Sivan :  Biile,  Esther,  viii.  9. 

sixain,  sizain,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  stanza  of  six  verses. 

1S76  There  are  Dyzaynes,  &  Syxaines  which  are  of  ten  lines,  and  of  sixe 
lilies,  commonly  vsed  by  the  Frendi,  which  some  English  writers  do  also  terme  by 
the  name  of  &>aettes:  G.  Gaskoicne,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy, 
Vol.  11.  p.  7  (1815X 

slxi^me,  Fr. ;   sizlesme,  Old  Fr. :  sb.:   a  sixth  part,  a 
sequence  of  six. 
1674  [See  MptKmel. 
siyah-gush  :  Pers.    See  shabgoest. 

skald,  scald,  sb. :  Icelandic  skald:  an  ancient  Scandinavian 
poet. 

1780  a  Skald  has  the  penniasioD  of  ntitting  one  genus  for  another:  Tr.  Von 
TroiVs  Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  aoa  (and  Ed).  1780  Minstrel  I  or  Troubadour ! 
or  Scald  !  I  On  whom  the  Muses  fondly  called :  Grove  of  Fancy,  103.  1818 

When  a  Skald  was  anxious  to  improve  his  external  circunutances,  he  repaired  to 
the  court  of  a  prince,  or  earl,  and  requested  liberty  to  repeat  one  of  his  poems: 
E.  Henderson,  Iceland,  VoL  11.  p.  356.  1886  A  word  of  praise  is  due. ..to 

the  skill  with  which  the  author  has  repcoduced...tbe  alUteiauve  verse  of  the 
Skalds:  Atkenaum,  Apr.  34,  p.  551/a. 

skaace,  sb. :  Du.  skans :  a  sconce  (fort). 

1098  being  with  his  Squadron  alone  in  any  slcance,  trench...or  abroad  at  the 
watch :  R.  Barrkt,  Tkeor,  0/  Warns,  Bk.  11.  p.  16. 

skate,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  schaats  (pi.) :  a  steel  runner  under 
a  frame  which  is  fastened  to  the  foot,  for  going  over  ice; 
applied  also  to  rollers  on  which  a  somewhat  similar  motion 
can  be  obtained. 

1663  the  strange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of  the  sliders  on  the  new  canal  in 
Sl  James's  Park,  perform'd  by  diveis  gentlemen  and  otbeis  with  scheets  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hollanders :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Dec  i.  (Daviesi  1663  the 
parke  where  I  first  in  my  life,  it  being  a  great  frost,  did  see  people  sliding  with 
their  akeates:  Pepys,  Diary,  Dec  i.  [1^.]  1736  they  sweep,  |  On  circling 

skates,  a  thousand  different  ways:  J.  Thomson,  Winter.    [R.] 

skean,  skein(e),  sb. :  Ir.  sgian:  a  knife,  a  d^ger. 

1648  a  band  of  xvj.  hundreth  Iryshmen,  armed  in  mayle  with  dartes  and 
skaynes,  after  the  manor  of  their  countrey :  Hall,  Hen.  V.,  fol.  28.  [Halliwell] 
1689  and  ^hidden  Skeines...drew;  W.  Warner.  Albion  s  England,  p.  113. 
1699  Against  the  light-foot  Irish  have  I  serv'd,  1  And  in  my  skin  bear  iMcen  of 
the  skeins:  Sotiman  &•  Perseda.  (F.  W.  Fairbolt]  VIM  with  short  swords 
ft  skaines  by  their  sides :  Holland,  Tr.  Suet. ,  p.  53.  1617  I  bop'd  your 

great  expenence,  and  your  years,  |  Would  have  proved  patienoe  rather  to  your 
soul,  I  Irian  with  this  frantic  and  untamed  passion  I  To  wnet  their  skeens :  Merry 
Devil  0/ Edmonton.    (F.  W.  Fairholt]  bef.  1637  being  only  armed  with 

daru  and  skeines :  Bacon,  Hen.  VII,    (T.)  1644  the  Irisk  Baggages  and 

their  long  skeines;  Merc,  Brit.,  No.  aa,  p.  176.  1666  a  long  skean  or  knife 

which  he  brandisht  about  his  head:  Sir  Tn.  Herbert,  Trw.,  p.  a8  (1677). 

'"skeletOB,  Gk.  <rK(X«roii',  trKcXn-oc  (whence  Late  Lat.  scele- 
tus);  skelet  {±  _),  Eng.  fr.  Gk.:  sb.:  (a)  the  bony  part  of 
an  animal  body  collectively;  {b)  metaph.  an  attenuated 
figure,  one  who  is  all  'skin  and  bone',  a  ruin,  a  framework, 
an  outline,  the  remains  of  an  army  or  of  a  subdivision  of  an 
army,  or  of  any  organised  association  of  which  the  numbers 
have  been  seriously  reduced.    Also,  attrib. 

a.  1678  For  my  part  amongest  those  very  few  bodies,  which,  also  in  very 
few  yeares  though  to  my  cost,  wt  for  the  very  leale  I  haue  had  thereto,  I  haue 
dissected,  I  have  found  some  of  Galena  Soeletons  in  simdrjrpointes:  J.  Banister, 
Hist,  Man,  sig.  B  iiij  ro,  1608  As  for  the  fashion  and  maners  of  the 

EgyptiaiLs,  namely  to  bring  in  place  ordinarily  at  their  feasts  a  Scelet,  that  is  to 
say,  a  drie  and  withered  anatomic  of  a  dead  man :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor,, 
p.  338.  —  the  drie  sceletos  or  dead  corps  of  a  man :  ib,,  p.  la^  16(V7  such 
a  Rawbon'd  Skelton  as  Memory\  A.  Brewer,  Linpia,  iii.  a,  tig.  E  4  r*. 
1683  my  body  was  brough  t  so  low  with  all  sorts  of  Physic,  that  1  apoeard  a  roeere 
Skeleton ;  Howell,  Lett.,  il  xxi.  p.  4a  (1645).  1646  the  boeleton  of  a 

Woman :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef,,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  ii.  p.  381  (1686).  1646 

>  his  body  might  be  said  to  be  but  a  sa[ckfull  of  bones,  and  a  meere  Scfaeletoo: 
Howell,  Lewis  XIII,,  p.  134.  1663  a  Skeleton  hangiiig  behind  him.  which 
the  wind  coming  in  at  the  window  caused  to  move :  J.  Da  vies,  AmbassmiUn 
Trav..  Bk.  in.  p.  58  (1669X  1698  And  a  Being  without  it  (Virtue),  is  not 

Life,  but  rather  the  Skeleton  or  Cafmt  mortuum  of  Life;  South,  Serm., 
Vol.  11.  p.  Bs  (1737).  1696  thou  Jack-a-lent,  fit  to  hang  on  a  Sign  Post;  thou 
Scheliton  of  Barber  Surgeons  HaU;  D*URpav,  Don  Quix,,  Pt.  in.  v.  p.  50. 
1830  a  human  skeleton  with  a  fine  teria-cotta  lamp :  "f .  S.  Hughes,  Trav,  in 
Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  5a         1866  Within  the  area  of  a  few  acres  we  bund 
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MvcD  skeletons  and  numeroui  skulls:   E.  K.  Kahb,  Arctic  Bxfhr.,  VoL  i. 
ch.  ix.  p.  05. 

i.  1621  to  be  a  Utiiie  anatomy,  a  tktUt«H :  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mtt.,  Pt.  i, 
Sec  3,  HeoL  3,  Subs.  7,  VoL  1.  p.  147  (1827).  bef.  16S8  So  by  anAbbe/s 
Skeletoo  of  late  |  1  beard  an  Eccho  supererogate  |  Tbiough  Imperfection,  and 
the  Voice  restore,  |  Asif  she  had  the  Hiccop  o'er  and  o'er:  J.  Clbvbland,  l<K4>., 
ii,  p.  33  (1687).  166S  I  was  a  meer  walking  SktUtoH :  R.  Hbao,  En^ 
Kvgut,  sig.  Dd  7  tx>.  bef.  ITM  within  a  few  months  I  became  a  skeleton : 
Fielding,  Wki.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  369  (1806X  1779  you  have  made  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  thought  posnble  out  of  the  skeleton  of  a  story ;  Hor.  W altole. 
Letters,  VoL  VII.  p.  316  (1858X  1619  some  of  round  arches  symmetrically 
turned,  having  a  skeleton  of^ifaamboo:  Bowdich,  MissioH  i9  Askantte,  Pt.  1. 
ch.  iiL  p.  56.  1688  fingered  paper  of  venes,  bedabbled  all  over  by  sundry 
breaks. ..present  a  beggarly  account  of  skeleton  lines :  Hamtnan,  p.  ra  1868 
that  great  gaunt  skeleton,  the  ship's  rigging  and  bate  poles:  C  Reads,  Httrd 
Ctuk^  VoL  I.  p.  394.  *1878  unless  you  can  swallow  tbem  [ants]  by  dozens  in 
your  food,  you  may  dwindle  away  into  a  skeleton,  ant-driven  into  your  nave  I 
LUnrd't  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  5/1.  [St.]  1888  I  hope  the  meagre  (are  will  not 
'      «:  W.  Bi  
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■nake  a  skeleton  of  you: 


Black,  YeUtndt,  VoL  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  ais. 


skel(l)uni:  Du.    Seeschebn. 

sketch,  sb.:  En^.  fr.  Du.  schets:  an  outline,  a  rough 
draught,  a  slight  delineation ;  also,  metapk.  a  brief  description, 
a  short  abstract,  the  outline  of  a  plot.  The  form  schytz  may 
be  directly  fr.  Italian ;  see  schlzzo. 

1698  I  in  my  Calcvlatiotu  intending  only  what  the  Dutch  Painters  call  a 
Sckytt,  and  not  a  perfect  Delineation  or  Druight,  in  several  places  I  used  the 
word  \aieut\  where  it  b  omitted  by  the  Press :  P.  Pett,  Barln^t  Rem.,  Pref., 
aig.  A  8  c.  1697  The  first  schetse  of  a  comedy,  called  'The  Paradox' :  Dr. 
PorE,  Li/e  o/Bp.  Irani,  p.  149.  (L.]  bef.  1719  I  shall  not  attempt  a 
cbaiacter  of  his  present  majesty,  having  already  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  it ; 
AooisoN.    (J.l 

rKtvaaia,  sb. :  Gk. :  a  preparing,  a  dressing  (esp.  of  food). 

1699  some  alone,  and  fer  se  without  any  oxevooxa,  Pxeparatioa,  or  Mixture 
at  all:  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.  96. 

skeut:  Du.    See  schvit. 

■WIHng^  sb. :  Low  Ger.  schilling,  or  Scandinavian  skilling: 
a  shilling. 

1700  the  Cash-keeper  paid  us  two  months  Salary  before-hand ;  and  three 
Dutch  Shillings  every  day  while  we  sttyed  on  Shear:  S.  U,  Tr.  FryUt  V^. 

E.  Indies,  ch.  L  p.  6. 

Bkivper  {J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  schiMer:  the  master  of  a 
small  sailing  vessel ;  the  captain  of  any  kind  of  vessel 

1617  in  ages  pass'd,  as  the  skipper  lold  me,  ther  grew  a  fiur  forrest  In  that 
channel  where  the  Texet  makes  now  her  bed :  Howell,  Lett.,  I.  v.    tSkeat] 

1680  drink  Brandy  like  Dutch  Skippers :  Shadwbll,  U'em.  Captain,  iti.  p.  30. 

1681  Or  what  a  Spectacle  the  StiMerjnts,  I  A  Water.Hercnles  Bntter- 
Celest,  I  Tnnn'd  up  with  all  then-  seVral  Tcwns  tf  Beer :  A.  Marvell,  Misc., 
p.  113. 

BkoUoil,  pi.  skoUa,  sb. :  Gk.  aKoKwv :  a  song  sung  to  a  lyre 
at  banquets  in  Ancient  Greece. 

1603  TerpaneUr  was  the  inventour  of  those  songs  called  Scolia,  which  were 
sung  at  fieasts:  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  1357. 

skimk,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  North  American  ouadruped 
of  the  genus  Mephitis  and  family  Afustelideu,  which  defends 
itself  by  ejecting  an  extremely  fetid  secretion. 

skurfula.    See  scrofala. 

skute:  Du.    Seescholt. 

skyr,  sb. :  Icelandic :  curds,  curdled  milk. 

1883  They  commonW  lunched  at  farms  oSshrr,  a  compound  mysterious  and 
(when  fresh)  delicious ;  Guardian,  Mar.  a8,  p.  4^ 

*8laT0,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  esclave,  ultimately  fr.  Ger.  Sklave, 
■>'a  Slavonian',  'a  slave':  one  who  is  completely  subject  to 
another;  metaph.  one  who  is  completely  subjected  to  a 
passion,  a  habit,  or  an  idea;  a  drudge;  an  abject,  servile 
person. 

bef.  1678  First  like  a  slaue  enforst  to  beare  to  euery  breach,  J  Two  baskets 
Uden  full  with  earth  Musta£b  dyd  him  teach:C  Gaskoignb,  Demse  rfa  Maske 
for  Vise.  MtuHtacnte.    [R.]  1690  and  be  their  servile  sclave:  Spbhs., 

F.  Q.,  II.  viL  33.  1606  FoUow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service  |  Im- 
proper for  a  shive:  Shaks.,  K.  Lear,  v.  3,  asi.  1667  of  guests  he  makes 
them  sUves  |  Inhospitably:  Milton,  P.  L.,  xii.  1(7. 

slogan,  sb. :  Gael  sluagh-gairm ;  a  war-cry,  a  battle-cry. 

bef.  1600  Then  raised  the  slwan  with  ane  shout,  |  Fy.  Tividaile  to  it,  Jed- 
burgh here:  Maidment's  Scot.  Ballads,  Vol.  L  p.  150.  1808  The  Border 
slo^ui  rent  the  sky:  |  A  Home  I  a  Gordon  I  was  the  cry :  Scott,  Marmien,  vu 
xxviL 

sloop,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  sloep :  a  fore-and-aft-rigged  vessel 
with  one  mast. 

1668  Hexham.  [Skeat]  1697  the  Jamaica  men  come  hither  frequently 
to  build  sloops :  Dahpiek,  yoy.,  an.  1680.    [R.]  1733  went  over  to  him 

from  the  Western  Shore  in  Sloops  and  Boats :  Hist.  Virfinia,  Bk.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  73. 
17M  M.  Bishop,  Acci.  Catnpaigns.    (T.  L.  K.  OUphant] 

8.  D. 
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amack,  sb. :  Du.  smak :  a  sloop-rigged  coaster  or  fishing- 
vessel  ;  a  fishing- vessel  with  a  well  for  keeping  fish  alive. 

1706  In  a  few  Davs  I  was  put  Aboard  a  ^«Mf>(,  which  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  Imprest  Men  to  Ox  Dread-nought  Man  ef  War:  J.  PITTS^  Ace.  Meham., 
p.  357.  1743 — 7  He  came  before  Cork...with  oolv  twelve  ships  of  war...two 

yachu,  and  two  smacks:  Tindal,  Ctntin.  Rapin,  Vol.  1.  p.  91/1  (i7Si). 

smalt,  .r^. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  xm<i//'<7,s=< enamel':  the  name  of 
enamel  powder  used  as  a  pigment. 

1668  Take  white  smalts  well  beaten  in  pouMer :  W.  Wards,  X^.  Alessiifs 
Seer.,  Pt.  L  foL  it8  V.  1698  AMures  masma/tes  shaddow  those  skiecolout*, 
whidi  are  made  of  them  and  white  mixed  together:  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lomef 
tins,  Bk.  III.  p.  106. 

smiter:  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  sdmetar. 

snaphance,  snaphanse  (.i  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  snaphaan : 
a  flint-lock  for  a  gun  or  pistol ;  a  gun  or  pistol  with  a  flint- 
lock; also,  metaph.  and  attrib.  meaning  'snappish'. 

1613  There  arrived  four  boraemen...very  well  appointed,  having  snaphances 
hanging  at  the  pommel  of  their  saddles :  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  Dm  Qnixete,  iv,  16. 
'L.1  1636  Muskets,  Snaphanses,  Pistols,  Petronels:  Purchas,  PUgrims, 
~oL  1.  Bk.  iii.  p.  336. 

snotr,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  snaauw.  a  two-masted  vessel 
almost  identical  with  a  brig. 

1896  I  broke  with  them  at  last  for  what  they  did  on  board  of  a  Ut  of  a  snow: 
Scott,  Redgauntiet,  iL  156.    [Davies] 

sobressaolt,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  a  somersault. 

1611  Sotressaut,  A  Sobcessault,  or  Summer-sault :  COTGR. 

*8obriqnet,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  nickname. 

1818  designated  in  (he  country  by  the  senM^uet  of  the  "  Black  Baron  " ; 
Laov  Morgan,  Fl.  MeuMrtky,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  19s  (1819X  1887  The  Bear 
of  Ardennes  got  his  sebriquet  from  bearing  the  head  of  a  wild  boar  in  his  arms : 

i.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  \.  p.  390.  18M  his  oft-told  storv  of  the  evenu 

y  which  he  had  gained  the  soMguet  of  "  Admiral,"  never  fisiled  to  delight  his 
bearers :  Ki  nglake,  Eothen,  p.  90  (1845).  1888  his  other  name,  if  indeed  in 
that  age  be  bore  any,  except  the  seirifuet  that  his  tragic  history  earned  for  him : 
Lord  Saltoun,  Scmpt,  VoL  u.  ch.  iii.  p.  45. 

*80da,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  or  It :  carbonate  of  sodium,  an 
important  alkaline  salt ;  soda-water,  i.e.  water  aerated  with 
carbonic  acid. 

1668  Takean  vnce  of  Soda  (Whicfae  is  assbes  made  of  graxse,  whereof  glasse- 
makers  do  vse  to  make  their  Cristall):  W.  Warde.  Tr.  Alessu's  Seer.,  Pl  i. 
foL  78  re.  1680  They  haue  Cole  nunes.  Salt  Peter  for  ordinance.  Salt  Sode 
"     GIs  "  "  -'--.--  •     •• 


for  Glasse :  J.  LvLV,  Enphnes  &•  his  Engl.,  p.  439  (1868X      ,        1616  Soda  di 
leuante  |  Or  your  Feme  ashes :  B.  Jonson,  Dev.  is  an  Ass^  iv.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  11. 

ignei' 

•ii'lixida.ciytcSa'xLlo^'sWkly?, 


euanie  |  ur  your  reme  asnes;  d,  junsun,  i^ev.  u  an  ^ss.  iv.  4,  ttks.,  toi.  k. 
p.  151  (163Z — 40).  1838  Half-solved  into  these  sodas  and  magnesias:  Byron, 
Den  yuan,  x.  Ixxiii.  U96  like  a  soda  battle  when  its  spray  J  Has  sparkled 


and  let  half  iu  spirit  out:  it.,  xvt.  ix. 
May  19,  p.  8/5-    ISt] 

sodinin,  sb, :  Mod.  Lat :  the  soft,  light,  metallic  base  of 
soda. 

Sodoinit«L  an  inhabitant  of  Sodom  (see  Gen.,  xix.) ;  a  per- 
son guilty  of  unnatural  crime. 

abt.  1384   And  sathanas  transfigurid  in-to  an  aungel  of  list,  &  ben  gostly 

lis  worse  than  bodily  sodomytis  of  sodora  and  gomor :  0/ Prelates,  ch.  l 

in  F.  £>.  Matthew's  Unprinted  Eng.  Wks.  a/  WfcHf,  p.  .5l(i Wo)i         1488  Of 


sodomytis  worse  than  bodily  sodomytis  of  sodora  and  gomor :  0/ Prelates,  ch.  l 
\  D.  Matthew's  Unprinted  Eng.  Wks.  a/Wyclif.  p.  55  (iWo)i         1488  Of 
a  doctour  a  lawe  that  was  a  sodemyte :  Revel,  Mm*  ef  Evesham,  p.  6a_(i869). 


1638  Then  to  quenche  their  apetytes/They  are  &yne  to  be  sodcnnytes;  w.  Rov 
&  Jer.  Barlows,  Rede  me,  6^.,  p.  96  (1871X 

sodomy  (±  z.  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  Sodom :  the  sin  imputed  to 
the  men  of  Sodom  {^Gen.,  xix.),  unnatural  crime. 

abt  1400  the  abhomynable  synne  of  Sodomye:  Tr.  Ueamdevilds  Vofoge, 
'  '    '        1649  Sodomie:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  ItaL,  fol.  139  V. 


ch.  ix.  p.  lot  (1839). 

soBur  de  la  charity  phr. 


Fr. :  a  sister  of  charity. 


1833  The  patients,  in  single  beds,  are  attended  by  women,  simrs  de  la 
chetriU:  L.  SiMOND,  Smttertanet,  VoL  i.  p.  313. 

*sofa,  sopha  {a  _ ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  and  Turk,  soffa, 
3= 'a  bench',  'a  couch':  a  couch ;  a  long  stuffed  seat  with  a 
stuffed  back  and  a  stuffed  end  or  stuffed  ends. 

1638  a  Se/a  spread  with  very  sumptuous  Caipets  of  Gold...vpon  which  the 
Grand  Signitr  sitteth:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1581.  —  the 
Sofius,  were  couered  with  very  costly  Persian  Carpets  of  silke  and  Golde :  it., 
p.  15S3.  1713  he  leaped  off  from  the  sob  on  which  be  sat,  and  cried  out,  "  It 
IS  he !  it  b  my  Abdallah !"  Addison,  Guardian,  No.  167,  wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  330 
(1856).  1717   they  seemed  nt^ligently  thrown  on  the  sofa:  Lady  M.  W. 

Mohtago,  Letters,  p.  339  (1837X  1741  His  Excellency  being  in  that  of  the 
Visier,  sat  down  on  a  StooL  the  Visier  on  a  Sopha:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Toumefyrfs 
Voy.  Levant,  VoL  11.  p.  303.  1748  I  am  so  nice,  whoever  saw  |  A  Latin 

book  on  my  sofa :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  i.  p  375  (1857)1  1768  sat 

down  upon  a  sofa  of  turf  by  the  door :  Sterns,  Sentiment.  Jeum.,  V  ks,,  p.  ^71 
(1B39).  1776  a  spatious  apartment  with  a  sopha  on  which  the  kxa.  was  sitting 
cross-legged:  R.  Chandler,  7'nit'.  Asia  Minor,  p  i8<.  1806  and  delight- 
fiilly  dinused  yourself  on  the  sopha  for  the  rest  of  the  evening :  Bsrbspord, 
Miseries,  VoL  i.  p.  37  (5th  Ed.!  1811  The  floor  was  to  be  set  with  sobs, 

and  sproul  with  carpets :  Niehukf's  Trav.  Arai.,  ch.  cxx.    Pinkerton,  VoL  X. 
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SOFFIT 


SOLFA 


p.  isa-  .  1818  evangelical  tracu  covering  the  lophas :  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl. 
Matariky,  Vd.  tl.  ch.  L  p.  16(1819).  1880  broider'd  loCu  on  each  side : 

Tbnntsom,  Rtc.  Arat.  Jfls.,  Wlu.,  Vol  I.  p.  36  (18S6X  1884  he  bounded  off 
the  io&  upon  which  he  tat :  Afttka,  VoL  i.  ch.  nil  p.  188.  *18T8  wa*  found 
dead  on  a  lofo:  tU^t  Wkfy.,  May  19,  p.  8/4.    [St.] 

soffit  (-^— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  It.  scffitto,  soffitta:  the  under 
surface  of  a  cornice,  architrave,  balcony,  gallery,  staircase, 
or  arch ;  a  panelled  ceiling. 

18M  the  scjfte  within  [the  church]  gilded  and  AiU  of  pictures :  Evblvk, 
/>au;ri  VoL  i.  p.  117  (1873).  IMS  The  Sala  Qementina's  Suffiio  is  painted 

"n  Albetti:  »i.,  VoL  I.  p.  i39(i8soX        16M  those  great  ^m»  of  the 
Frtarts  PttraU.  ArckU.,  Ft.  I.  p.  aoi. 


by  Cbetut^i 


uy  «.>u«xuuui  ikiucru .  av.,  t  vu  1.  p^  139 

St/iiU  or  Ent  of  the  Ctrma:  —  Tr. 

1670  The  Sofftta  or  roof  of  this  Church  most  richly  gilt :  R.  Lassels,  Vf, 
lial.t  Pt.  11.  p.  6^(1698).  1776  the  spectator  will  discover  some  ornaments... 
in  the  soffiu  of  the  lacuoaria  of  the  portico :  R.  Ch  an  dlxr,  Trav.  Gretce,  p.  7>. 
18W  one  peculiarity  is  the  arrangement  of  the  house  portals,  the  soffits,  door 
pons,  lintels... :  Ford,  Matulik.  Sfain,  Pt.  ii.  p.  850. 

sofi :  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  Sophy. 
*Boi-dlsamt,  part. :  Fr. :  self-styled,  would-be. 

1606  Jacomo  PUtro  disant  Romano^  a  yoimg  man  of  96  yeares  of  age ; 
T.  FiTZHBRBKKT,  Poliey  A*  RtHr.,  VoL  t.  ch.  xziii.  p.  »8.  1762  like  many 
toi  ditant  maia  people:  Lord  Chbsteifiild,  Ltttm,  VoL  11.  No.  ri.  P-  3<H 
(1774X  1790  our  soi  disant  great  men  who  love  power :  C  Smith,  Dtsmcnd. 
Vol.  1.  p.  107  {1792).  1804  the  tianquiility  of  bis  last  hours  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  unpertinence  of  his  toi  disant  friend :  EdiH.  Retf.,  Vol.  4,  p.  a86.  1818 
her  toi'disoMt  friends  and  admirers :  Ladv  Morgan.  FL  Macartky,  VoL  iv. 
'^  ilL  p.  163  (1819).  1888  The  room  was  pretty  full — the  soi-disanU  marquise 
was  flitting  from  table  to  table:  Lord  Lvtton,  Ptlham,  ch.  xxix.  p.  83(1859). 
1840  the  sm-diuuU  daughter  \  Of  old  Ptantagenet's  Hoe :  Barham,  Ingolds. 
Lt£..  p.  155  (186^).  1846  ctrcumsunces  which  appear  to  have  influenced  his 
tci'ditant  bistoncal  labours;  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Essayt  Fr.  Rtv.,  i.  p.  4  (1857). 
1860  Ro]ral  children  all  weeping  when  the  tei-ditant  august  pair  took  themselves 
away  again — d  la  boHtu  kntrt  I  Carlyi.e,  in  J.  A.  Froude's  Li/t^  VoL  11.  p.  175 
(S884X  1877  Who  but  a  m-dssoHt  woman-hater  would  pick  up  a  strange 

vbago,  and  send  his  sister  to  her  with  twenty  pounds :  C.  Rbade,  tVemoM  J/attr, 
dk  xviL  p.  17S  (1883), 

soins,  sd.pi. :  Fr. :  pains.    See  petita  soins. 

I860  no  more  trouble  or  tains  to  keep  a  good  footing  in  the  best  houses  in 
London  than  to  dine  with  a  lawyer  in  Bedford  Square :  Thackbrav,  PtndtHmt, 
VoL  1.  ch.  xviL  p.  178  (1879). 

*80irte,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  evening  party,  an  evening  assembly. 

1833  when  the  smr/t  a  happily  over,  most  people  say  it  was  tiresome:  Edin. 
Rtv.,  VoL  37,  p.  317.  IJEttS  I  went  the  round  of  the  most  noted  tairin  at 

Venice :  Byron,  m  Moore's  Lift,  p.  oa7  (1875),  1886  he  deigned  to  be 

exceeding!y  courteous  to  onr'hero,  whom  he  nad  publicly  declared  at  the  soir^ 
of  tiie  preceding  night  to  be  'very  good  style' :  Lord  Bbaconspibld,  Viv.  Grty, 
Blc  VII.  ch.  V,  p.  40;  (1881X  1887  A  select  company  of  the  Bath  footmen 

presents  their  complimenis  to  Mr.  Weller,  and  requests  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany this  evening,  to  a  friendly  swarry,  conusting  of  •  boiled  leg  of  mutton 
with  the  usual  trimmings.  The  swarry  to  be  on  table  at  half  past  nine  o'clock 
punctually:  Dickbns,  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  393.  1848  Jos  begged  the 

Colonel  to  come  and  see  him  that  night,  when  Mrs.  Crawley  would  oe  at  a 
ttirit:  Thackbrav,  Kox.  Fair,  VoL  11.  ch.  xaxiL  p.  371  (1879).  1861  handed 
bread  and  butter  at  her  soirtes,  took  the  chair  at  her  favourite  meetings: 

*1878  no  official  ball.. .has  approached 


Wheat  &•  Tarn,  ch.  iL  p.  11. 

this  tffir^t  in  splendour:  Lltyd"!  WUy,,  May  19,  p.  7/s. 


[St.] 


*soirte  dail8ailte,/Ar. :  Fr. :  an  evening  party  for  dancing. 

1864  the  persons  who  were  present  at  Baroness  Bosco's  ball,  and  Mrs.  Toddle 
Tompkyn's  tmrit  dantanti  in  Belgrave  Square:  Thackbrav,  Ntmcomtt,  VoL  i. 
ch.  XIV.  p.  166  (1879)1 

soixemte-et-le-VB,  sb.:  Fr.,  'sixty(-three)  and  it  goes':  a 
term  at  faro,  "when  the  player  having  obtained  a  trente, 
ventures  all  once  more,  which  is  signified  by  making  a  fifth 
paroli,  either  on  another  card,  if  he  has  parolied  on  one  only 
before,  or  by  breaking  the  side  of  that  one  which  contains 
four,  to  pursue  his  luck  in  the  next  deal"  (Hoyle's  Games). 

1709  Seistant-tt-lt.va  a  the  highest  and  greatest  chance  that  can  happen  in 
the  Game,  for  it  pays  Sixty  seven  times  as  much  Mony  as  is  Stak'd :  Comfl. 
Gamtster,  p.  i8a 

Sol:  Lat.  sdi,=^the  sun':  (a)  the  sun  personified, or  partly 
personified ;  (b)  gold. 

a.  bell  1698  More  beautiful  by  wisdom's  sacred  doom  j  Than  Sol  himself  amid 
the  Phuiets  Seven :  Pbblb,  Potms,  Wks.,  p.  601/1  (i8«iV.  1603  So  soon  as 
Selj  leaving  the  gentle  Tiiviiu... :  J.  Svlvbstkk,  Tr.  Dk  Bartas,  p.  38  (1608X 
1840  So  soon  as  Sol  his  fiery  head  doth  rear  |  Above  the  Eastern  waves: 
H.  MoRB,  Ptyck.,  I.  ii.  II,  p.  83  (1647).  1648  His  active  Circles  Croune 
Stlt  glorious  Spheare :  Fanshawe,  Pngr.  o/Ltam.  1660  when  Sri  is 
Zenith:  SirTh.  Herbbrt,  Trm.,  p  5(1677). 

b.  1477  Good  MasUrifaiAt  he)  then  teach  me  trewly,  {  Whether  the  matters 
be  S0I  or  Mtrcury^  I  Or  whether  of  Sol  o.-  Lunt  it  maie  be:  T.  Norton, 
OrdhuUl,  ch.  iiL  in  Asbmolc's  TlutU.  Ckm.  Brit.,  p.  41  (i6js).  1667  Sol  •Cat 
Precious  stone,  is  in  colour  like  to  the  Sunne,  and  is  callea  Sol,  for  that  it  giueth 
reflexions  of  Sunne  hfames,  euen  as  the  Sunne  doth:  J.  Maplbt,  Grttnt  For., 
foL  n  r*. 

sols  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  a  French  coin  containing  twelve  deniers 
(see  denier),  a  son  {q.  v.). 

1606  for  six  loU  more :  B.  JonsoM,  Vtlf.,  iv.  c,  Wks.,  p.  503  (1616).  1617 
I  bought  a  pound  of  mutton  lor  flue  sols  and  a  halfe:  F.  Morvson,  I  tin.,  Pt.  I. 
p.  7a  1668  Two  Cofecks,  which  make  two  sols  French,  would  buy  a  tame 

Fowl :  J.  Davibs,  Amiastadort  Trav.,  Bk.  1.  p.  7  (1669).       1701  the  Gaiette, 
[it  woitn]  Two  Sols :  Ntn  Accotmt  of  Italy,  p.  49. 


sol* :  It :  Mus. :  name  of  the  fifth  note  of  the  old  hexa- 
chords  and  movable  scales  and  of  the  natural  scale. 

bef.  1039  leme  me  to  synge,  Re,  my,  (a,  sol !  J.  Skbltoh,  Bot^t  o/Courit, 
kS,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  40  (1843).  1680  then  about  an  hour  after  come*  SienUr 
Stmiirtif  \!t»  Singing-man :  and  he  and  I  make  such  a  dicadfuU  Noise  with  otir 
SolFt,  and  our  Fa'%,  and  our  Crtchett,  and  our  Quavirt :  D'URrBr,  Banditti, 
Lp.7. 

*S0la,  sdar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  skoH,  name  of  the 
plant  Aeschynomeru  aspera,  Nat.  Order  Leguminosae:  the 
pith  of  the  said  plant,  of  which  sola  topees  or  pith  hats  are 
made.    The  word  /^t^Mj—'hat',  is  fr.  Hind.  topi. 

1873  '  where  the  Etrurian  shades  high  overarched  embower,'  and  pour  down 
richj;r-scented  blossoms  upon  his  tola  teftt:  Edw.  Braoimn,  Li/t  in  India, 
ch.  ii.  p.  30. 

solano,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  hot  oppressive  easterly  wind  which 
blows  in  the  west  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

*8dl&tinm,  sb.:  Lat.,  'solace':  a  compensation,  a  com- 
pensatory present. 

1888  M.  Ferry  has  prudently  compromised  the  difliculty  with  England  by  a 
small  totatium  to  Mr.  Shaw:  Sat.  Rtv.,  Vol.  s<,  P^  JS3/1. 

soldado,  ^b. :  Sp. :  a  soldier. 

,1693  terrible  like  a  warrior  or  soldado:  Greknb,  l/^tt.  Cottrtitr.  [F.  W. 
Fairholt]  1698  your  Poets,  and  your  potlings,  and  your  toUmdo't  and  your 

foolatUt:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  kit  Hum.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  48  (1616).       1603 


Wenchy,  by  Mars  his  sweaty  buff-jerkin  (for  now  all  myoaths  must  smell  a'  the 
" '    '  ):  M  _.         .       - 

Hug  . 
o/a  Tut,  ill.  9,  p.  89  (1640X 


soldado):  MiDOLBTOH,  Blurt,  L  i',  Wks.",  VoL  i.  p.  6  (188;). 
Chanon  Huf  h,  accoutred  as  you  see  |  Disguised  Soldado  like: 


bef  1687 
B.  JONSUM,  Talt 


sold&rins,//.  soldarii,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a  soldier. 

bef.  1681  To  die  with  them,  and  in  their  grave*  be  hid,  i  As  Saxoo  wives,  and 
French  soldarii  did:  }.  Donne,  Poemt,  p.  148. 

soldat,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  soldier. 

1601  there  a  Chieftaine  shrillie  cries,  |  And  Sotdats  doth  command:  Jambs  I., 
£<:^air/i>,  664  (1818).  1666  A  Soldat's  Wifc.petitioned  the  Kii«  <or...belp : 
Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  177  (1677). 

soldatesca,  sb. :  It :  soldiery. 

1660  There  went  som  hundreds  of  that  Soldadesca  to  the  Palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Mataloni  to  bum  it  also:  Howbll,  Tr.  GinyfCt  Hist.  Rev.  Na^.,  p.  57. 

*wiiAo,pl.  soldi,  sb.:  It :  a  small  Italian  coin,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  Lira.    See  lira',  sol',  son. 

1699  These  are  so  plentifiill  that  when  there  is  no  shipping,  you  may  boy 
them  for  la  Carckirt,  which  coine  are  4.  to  a  Vtnttian  Soldo,  which  is  peny 
farthing  the  doten:  R.  Hakldvt,  Voyagtt,  Vol.  II.  L  p.  no.  1617  Heie 

I  payed  thirtie  three  soldi  (that  is  the  fourth  put  of  a  Ducaton)  for  my  supper: 
F.  MoRVSON,  Itin.,  Pt,  I.  p.  17s.  1787  This  astonishing  &bik  was  huui  in 

the  time  of  the  Republicbya  taxoncloth.atthelowrateof  one  soldo  per  braocio. 
Four  soldi  a  day,  when  the  Duomo  was  built,  were  equal  to  twenty  at  present  I 
P.  Bbckporo,  Lttt./r.  Ital.,  VoL  i.  p.  134  (i8oj).  1830  The  small  coins 

circulated  in  the  regency,  are  called  mutsoHo,  equal  to  about  four  soldi  of  Italy : 
E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p  340  (2nd  Ed.)  1843  St  Siro  Genoa... 
one  fellow  I  have  in  my  sketch  book  ;  oe  is  on  his  knees,  and  while  receiving  a 
soldo  from  a  very  poor  old  woman,  counts  his  beads :  SlR  C  Bell,  Exprttstoa, 
p.  119  tu>/(  (1847). 

*Bolecism  (.i .::.  J.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  solecisme,  or  Lat 
soloecismus,h.  Gtco-oXotKur/ioc,— 'incorrect  speech':  a  mistake 
in  grammar  showing  ignorance  of  one's  native  tongue  as 
spoken  by  the  educated ;  any  error  in  diction  or  grammar ;  any 
gross  blunder  or  incongruity. 


scriptures 


lemA  Pref.,  sig.  b  i  c.  1600  It  was  the  tolacitmt  of 


my  starres:  B.  Johson,  Cyntk.  Rtv.,  v.  4,  Wks.,  p.  350(1616).        1603  letting 
hiin  goe  away  cleere  with  solaedsmes,  incongruities  and  oarbarismes,  as  if  he  heard 


1683  they  easily  take  offense  of  the  simple  speadia  or  solecismes  in  the 
>:  M  ^.(Rhei   •  -   -    •    ■  *^     rrr;~x  .    . 

s:  B.  ' 
iwayc 
them  not :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mir.,  p.  97.  1631  My  mind  lately  prompted 
me,  that  1  should  commit  a  great  Solaectsine  [xtir],  if  amongst  the  rest  of  my  freods 
in  England,  I  should  leave  you  unsaluted:  Howbll,  Lttt.,  1.  xxxix.  p.  77 
(1645).  1636    The  Solttcismet  of  Fishermen  dissolued  the  SyUoeismet  of 

Philosophers :  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  L  p.  61.  1666—6  if  it  be  not 
a  solecism  togive  a  place  so  vulgar  a  name :  Eveltn,  Corrttf.,  VoL  m.  p.  177 
(187a).  171^  and  indeed  thews  scarce  a  solecism  in  writmg  which  the  hot 
author  is  not  guilty  of,  if...:  Sftttator,  No.  470,  Aug.  39,  VoL  v.  p.  aoi  (1836X 

*80l£a,  vb. :  fr.  It  sol  fa,  names  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  notes 
of  the  gamut  and  of  hexachords :  to  utter  the  names  of  notes 
as  the^  are  sung,  to  solmisate,  to  sing  a  solfeggia  Early 
Anglicised  as  solf{i),  solfye. 

bef.  1539  But  irt  and  vtnin,  |  And  sol&  so  akunyre:  J.  Skbltoh,  Col. 
Chute,  107,  Wks.,  Vol.  k  p.  313  (1843).  1696  By  often  repeating  of  which 

six  notes,  euery  song  is  solfaed  and  song:  Paikwa/  to  Mut..  sig.  A  ill  t^. 
1697  you  shall  not  find  a  musicion..,able  to  toi  fa  it  right :  Th.  Morlbv,  Mus., 
p.  156.  1609  to  tolfa...\t  to  expresse  the  Syllables  and  names  of  the  Vtyctt: 
DouLAND,  Tr.  Omitk.  MicroL-p.  14.  1638  Let  who  would  sol/a,  I'd  give 
them  my  part:  Midolbton,  Mon  Disiemilert,  v.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  vl  p.  458 
(1885)1 

*80]li)L,  sb.:  It  sol  fa,  names  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  notes  of 
the  gamut :  the  system  of  syllables  used  as  names  of  musical 
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SOLFATARA 
notes;  a  wlfegglo  (g.v.) ;  a  musical  scale.    See  fit,  gamat, 

80l> 

UT9  if  thou  haddot  kaioed  the  6ta  point  [ftut]  of  bauking,  thou  wouldst 
hane  learned  to  hane  held  Cut,  or  the  fint  aoat  or  Desaut,  thou  wouldest  haue 
kept  thy  Stl  Fa.  to  thy  Hlfe :  I.  LvLV,  Eufkntt,  p.  93  (i86S)i  IBM  As 

fitnrara  as  the  Musition,  who  Mine  entreated,  wiU  scane  sing  sol  U,  but  not 
desired,  stiaineaboueEhi: —ftc^liwt  A*  Att  £•«/.,  p.  ti3.  IMl  an  alpha- 
bet or  lol  fa :  Milton,  LUtrty  ^Printing,  Wks.,  Vol  i.  p.  317  (1806).  _  bet 
ITM  Now  was  our  over-abundant  quaver  and  trilling  done  away,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  was  instituted  the  Sol-fa,  in  such  guise  as  is  sung  in  bis  Majesty's  Chapel : 
Pope,  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  347  (1757).  IMS  Fiddle<le-deet— FkfdIe-deMleer—  | 
We'll  have  nobody  give  us  ul/a  but  He  t  Bauiam,  IngeUi.  Ltg.,  p.  347  ('36s)> 

solfiktara,  sb.:  It.:  a  volcanic  region  over  which  sul- 
phureous vapors  escape  from  the  ground. 

1886  In  the  eastern  ranges...Ues  the  Furnas  vfllage  with  a  variety  of  miiMtal 
springs,  geysers,  and  solfataras,  or  rafiradant:  AtXtiutum,  July  17,  p.  7V1- 

*solfegglo,j»/.  Bolfeggii,  solfeg^  f^-'  it.:  Mus.:  a  vocal 
exercise  in  w&ch  the  syllables  which  are  used  as  the  names 
of  notes  are  sung. 

1TT(  playing  his  new  S»(ftch  ">  t^  gnans  of  the  misaable  Ptitii  J.  Col- 
USJI.  Mut.  Tnm.,  Ded.,  p.  u- 

soUdtation,  sollicitation  {±:.=.il-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
solicitation :  the  act  of  soliciting. 

UTS— 80  your  advice  or  advices,  procurement  or  procurements,  labour  or 
■  labours,  meane  or  meanes,  solltcitatioD  or  sollicitations,  motion  or  motions,  or 
such  like:  Gab.  Hakvsv,  Lttt.  Bk.,  p.  6a  (1884).  1S96  And  whether  we 

niaye  peiswade  our  selves,  that  ha  will  make  warrs  uppoo  us  if  wee  lett  him  alone, 
let  nis  solliducons  and  guifts,  offered  to  the  rebells  of  Irland,  his  besceging  of 
Calis.  and  wynning  those  parts  of  France  that  front  uppon  us,  and  his  strengthen- 
ing of  bimstOf  by  sea,  bv  so  many  meanes,  let  all  these  thinges  (I  laye)  tell  us : 
Eakl  of  Esssx,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  Na  ccccxbL  p.  131 
0846).  1604  I  will  give  over  my  suit  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicitation ; 

Shaks.,  Oth.,  iv.  3,  SOS.  1611  SoUcitatum,  A  solicitation,  or  soliciting, 

a  mouing,  or  importuniog  vnto :  Cotgr.  1662   Vou  know  how  little  service 

I  can  do  in  that  kinde  by  any  peisonall  sollicitation  of  my  owne :  Evblym, 
Comtf.,  VoL  IV.  p.  a59  (iBts).  1671  fitr  abler  to  resist  {  All  bis  solicitations, 
and  at  length  |  All  his  vast  ioice:  Milton,  P.  R.,  1. 152. 

SO  1  i  ci  t  rix,  J^. :  quasi-\jax.,  fern,  of  Eng.  solicitor;  a  woman 
who  solicits. 

bef.  1788  R.  NoKTH,  Ejtamtn,  n.  iv.  iso,  p.  193  (1740X 

solidns,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  solidus  (Hummus),'^'ai  solid 

Scoin)':  (a)  the  name  of  a  gold  coin  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
irst  struck  by  Constantine  the  Great  in  place  of  the  attreos 
(g-v.),  worth  about  a  guinea ;  (6)  a  medieval  money  of  account, 
equivalent  to  twelve  denarii  (see  denaiins},  a  shilling.  See 
L.  8.  D,,  soldo,  son.  The  forms  solidi,  solidos  [ace.]  are  pluraL 

■I.  1886  Mr.  Webster  e)diibited...a  gold  solidus  of  Constantius:  ^Mnbmm, 
Oct.  S4,  p.  54i/s. 

b.  1487  I  bequeith  to  the  reparadon  of  the  stepuU  of  the  said  churche  of 
Saint  Albane  u.  solidos:  Patlai  LttUrt,  VoL  IIL  No.  988,  p.  463  (1874). 
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sdUlOQninm,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  soliloquy. 

1688  making  a  large  SMlofubim,  and  meditation  to  my  selfe :  Mabbb,  Tr. 
AltmatCs  Li/t  tfGumum,  Ft.  L  Bk.  iL  ch.  iv.  p.  las. 

*80litaix8,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  recluse,  a  hermit ;  a  jewel  or  precious 
stone  (generally  a  diamond)  worn  by  itself  on  the  dress  or 
hair;  a  black  silk  neck-ribbon  for  men,  fashionable  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

f  that  Iran- 
!  evening  of 
.  .        «..  VoL  VII. 

p.  14a  (>7J7)-  1740  Before  a  solitaire,  behbd  |  A  twisted  ribband :  Shen- 

STOHB,  Moral  Piters,  Progress  of  Taste,  88,  Wks.,  p.  104  (1854X  1768  Then 
a  black  solitaire^  bis  neck  to  adorn :  Ut/uitur  A'la-meiU.  (F.  W.  Fairholt] 
1766  Shape  ana  gate,  and  careless  air,  |  Diamond  ring,  and  solitair,  J  Birth  ana 
bshiou  all  declare :  C  Anstev,  Ntw  B4M  Gmdt,  Let.  IX.  1798  it  was  a 

aoUtaire,  composed  of  oriental  pearls,  with  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  and  mag. 
nitude  in  the  center:  H.  Bkookk,  FtolqfQMtU.,  VoL  u.  p.  959.  1894  the 

r  of  his  solitaire,  and  laced  ruffles,  though  the  first  was  sorely  creued,  and 


1716  How  often  have  I  been  quietly  goiiig  to  take  possession  of  that  t 
qniUity  and  indolence  I  bad  so  long  foundin  the  Cotmtry  i  when  one  evenin 
your  conversation  has  spoil'd  me  for  a  Solitaire !  Pors,  Ltlt..  Wks.,  VoL 


nlendorc 
the  other 


he  other  sallied :  ScOTT,  RtdgamUUt,  ch.  xi.  p.  S47  (t886)b  18M  an  elderly 
gentleman,  in  a  suit  of  court  mouniing,  with  bag  and  loUtaire,  rufiles,  and  a  m^ff: 
Kt/t.  *n  a  XamNt  to  Gtrmaity,  p.  34a 


«80lo,  pi.  soli,  sb. ;  solo,  adj. :  It,  'alone' :  Mus. :  a  part 
performed  alone  or  only  with  a  subordinate  accompaniment ; 
performed  alone  or  only  with  a  subordinate  accompaniment 

1696  yonr  Sate't  at  SmafJt :  Congrbvb,  Lmefor  Lavt,  iS.  7,  Wks. ,  VoL  i.  p. 
365  (17101  1794  Skart  ExMt.  of  For.  Wdt.  in  Mm.  Bks.  1799  See  now, 
bafr'Cur'd,  and  perfectly  well-bred,  [  With  nothing  but  a  Solo  in  his  head :  Pops, 
VrntciMl.  IV.  334.  bef.  1768  this  liquid  instrument  sdll  played  its  toio:  still 

rarsued  its  busy  way,  and  warbled,  as  it  Bowed,  melodious  murmurs;  J.  Hervsv, 
Dial,  VoL  I.  p.  314,  quoted  in  Southey's  Com.  >/.  Bk.,  ist  Ser.,  p.  294/1  (1849X 
1769  and  00  a  wooden  stage  entertains  the  populace  with  a  solo  oa  the  salt-box, 
or  a  soiMta  00  the  toogs  and  gridiron :  Suollbtt,  Lauiu.  Grtmot,  ch.  iv.  Wks., 
VoL  v.  p.  35  (1S17X  1776  Saying  this,  he  took  up  his  fiddle,  and  play'd  a 

most  divfaie  solo :  J.  Collibd,  Mut.  Trav.,  p.  8&  1884  They  however  did 
leave  bim,  andhewasobliged  to  play  his  fluu-paits  of  the  opera,  in  solo:  Baboo, 


VpL  II.  ch.  vii.  p.  1S4.  188B  The  second  of  the  K>velti«s...wa4  Mr.  C  Harford 
Lloyd's  'Song  of  Bidder,'  for  soi>rano  solo  and  chorus:  Aikorunm,  Sept,  19, 
p.  378/3- 

*Solomoii,  name  of  the  third  king  of  Israel,  the  son  of 
King  David,  who  built  the  great  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  celebrated  for  wisdom;  representative  of  wisdom. 

abt.  1870  to  wys.  as  Sakmon:  Q^  C/nu  MaydmkMl,  n,  p.  4  (F.  J.  Futni- 
vail,  1867X1-  1664  the  famous  Ainoe  and  scconde  Salomon,  kynge  Henrye 
the  seuenth :  J.  Mavlakd,  in  Hawes'  Pott.  Pitt.,  sig.  *  iii  r".  U67  In  sober 
wit  a  Salomon,  yet  one  of  Hectors  sede:  TotttFt  Muc,  p.  168  (1870I  1666 

He  [Christ]  is  the  true  Solomon,  the  prince  of  peace :  Sibbcs,  IVkt. ,  Nichol's  Ed. , 
Vol.  III.  p.  388  (186s).  1879  For  if  you  all  were  Solomomt,  |  And  Wm  and 

Grrat  as  be  was  once :  S.  Butlbr,  /fuJiirm,  Pt.  in.  p.  245.  1778  These 

Solomons  delight  to  sit  to  a  maker  of  wax-work,  and  to  tarn  their  effigies  ex- 
hibited round  Europe:  Hon.  Walpolc,  LtlUrt,  Vol.  n.  p.  4a<i8s7). 

Solomon's-seal,  sb. :  the  common  name  of  a  species  of  the 
genus  Polygonatum,  Nat  Order  Uliaceae,  esp.  of  the  variety 
Polygonatum  multiflorum. 

IMS  of  the  rootes  of  Salomons  scale  sodden  afier  the  same  maner:  Tbarbkor, 
Tr.  i^igo''  Ckirurg.,  foL  dxxxii  v«/s.  1616  the  roou  and  \miamttSat»mttU- 
scale:  Surplbt  &  Markhah,  Cotmtr.  Farm,  p.  466.  1767  Now  is  also 

a  proper  time  to...tnuupUnt  the  roots  of  peonies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  Solomon's 
SmI:  J.  Abbrcrombib,  Bv.  Man  ovm  Cardnur,  p.  553  (1803X 

*Solon :  Gk.  ZoXa>i> :  name  of  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of 
Athens,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen-. 
tury  RC 

1696  your  graue  great  Solons :  B.  Johson,  Sla^.  o/Newt,  IL  3,  p.  a3  (1631). 

Bolseqniiuii,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  heliotrope.  Early  Anglicised 
as  solsecU. 

?  1040  .iL  bandfull  of  Solsequium:  Trtat.  ^fofrt  awn,  foL  bcxbt  f. 

solstitinm,  //.  solstitia,  sb. :  Lat :  one  of  the  times  when 
the  sun  seems  to  stand  still,  i.e.  when  it  enters  Cancer  on  the 
longest  day  of  the  vear,  about  June.2t,  and  when  it  enters 
Capricorn  on  the  shortest  day,  about  December  23.  Early 
Anglicised  as  solstitioun  (Chaucer),  solstice  (abt  1 350  Genesis 
&•  Exodus,  150). 

1600  Sl  Paul...bad  longer  days  at  the  solstitium  and  pitch  of  the  sun  in 
Macedon  than  Christ  had  at  Jerusalem :  Hoopbr,  Lattr  U^ritinft,  p.  77  (Pailcer 
Soc,  1853).  1006  ItbatDbotbetbesteyingesandconaenvoosofihesooiuM 
(cauled  Solttitin)  in  maner  equall  with  the  EquinoctialL  witn  lyttle  difference 
betwene  the  length  of  the  daye  and  nyghte  throughout  all  the  year*:  R.  Eden, 
Dtcadtt,  Sect.  i.  p.  167  (1885).       1098  Summer  solstitium..,Winter  Sobtitiumi 


R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagit,  p.  616  (X809X 
x6.  of  June  and  the  16,  <  '  " 


1600  their  Solttitia  they  account  the 

nd  the  16.  of  December:  John  Pory,  Tr.  Loo't  Hitt.  A/r.,  p.  36.. 
1830  Talkes  of  the  Itwitk  Thalmtid,  and  Caialt,  |  SobHHumt  and  Equinoco 


tialls :  John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sig.  s  Aaa  6  VI*. 

BfUxiBifem.  Bdla,  adj.:  Lat:  alone. 

1099  I  would  have  you  solus:  Shaks.,  tfta.  K,  II.  i,  48.  1676  Jacomo 
mAw  :  Shadwbll,  Libtrtitu,  ii.  p.  16.  1711  The  bmous  blunder  in  an  old 

pbiy  of  "  Enter  a  king  and  two  (iadlcrs  solos " :  Sptctator,  No.  to,  Apr.  3,  VoL  L 
p.  ti>  (1896X  1881  Came  home  solus:  Byron,  in  Moore's  iM,  VtJ.  v.  p.  104 
(183s).  1848  spending  the  day,  tolut,  among  the  hills :  E.  A.  Pos,  Wkt., 

VoL  I.  p.  II  (1884X 

Sdlns  cum  sAlft, /Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'alone  (mo^^-.)  with  alone' 
(Jem.),  male  and  female  alone  together. 

1700  Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat,  I  Soba  cam  tola  then 
was  all  his  note:  Drvdbn,  Coek6'  Fox,  9a  abt.  1706  and  hers  in  dalliance 
mend  the  live-long  day,  |  .SWw  earn  tola,  with  his  ^nightly  May:  Popr,: 
Jamatary  6f  May,  47a,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  93  (1757X 

8dlns  enm  sftlo^  phr.:  Late  Lat:  alone  by  one's  self 
{jnasc). 

1749  But  he  was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  court,  tolut  cum  solo,  alone  by  him- 
self: R.  North,  Livts  o/Nortkt,  VoL  11.  p.  84  (i8s6X  1818  I  shaO  have 
die  honour  to  dnnk  your  ladyship  s  health,  tolut  cum  tola ;  Lady  Morgan,  Fl. 
Matartky,  VoL  II.  ch.  Iv.  p.  ao>  (1819). 

*B0lvltur  ambTilando,/Ar.:  Lat:  '(the  problem)  is  solved 
by  walking',  (the  problem)  is  solved  by  practical  experiment. 

[bef.  1687  SoZ««wdisputingofO«i>i»('rest'lwascoofnt»dbyJsyn»w,  rising 
up  and  waUdngi  B.  JoHSOH,  Eng.  Cr.,  Pitt.,  Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  31  (1640X]  1868 
''Solvltur  ambulando"  quoth  Stephenson  [when  his  steam-engine  had  dragaed 
8  carriages  up  an  incline] :  C  Rbadb,  /fard  Catk,  VoL  1.  p.  336.  1879The 
one  seems  somewhat  artifidaL  the  other  too  edectk ;  but  SoMtttr  amMantlo : 
G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Ltd.,  VoL  il  p.  3M. 

solTuntur  risn  tabnlae, phr. :  Lat:  the  case  is  dismissed 
with  laughter,  or,  the  severity  of  the  court  is  relaxed  by 
laughter.    See  Hor.,  Sat.,  2,  i,  86. 

1846  Verdict  for  the  defendants  with  casta,  solvuntor  risu  talmbei  FoBO, 
Handik.  Stain,  PL  L  p.  187.  1884  The  attempted  religion  of  Spiritism  has 
lost  one  alter  another  every  resource  of  a  real  religion,  until  ritu  tolvuntur 
takulm:  F.  Harrison,  in  XtXCmt.,  No.  85,  p  505. 

86ma',  sb. :  Skt :  an  intoxicating  beverage,  much  used  in 
Brahminical  sacrifices,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  an  Indian 
plant  which  was  perhaps  a  species  of  Asclepias. 

92 — 2 
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SOMA 


somirt  pencil  I  said  1,  vauntingly — for  I  envy  not  its  power,  which  paini 
evils  of  life  with  so  haid  and  deadly  a  colounng :  Sterne,  Sentiment.  Ji 
^^^^1  P^  439  (tBjo).  17M  a  black  and  lurid  sky,  rendered  still  more  « 


soma*,  sb. :  Jap.:  a  small  trading-junk. 

1633  We  had  news  of  a  China  somat  arived  at  Goto:  R.  Cocks,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  ig  (1883).    —  3  amm,  or  small  junkes:  ib.,  p.  35. 

Bdmatalgla,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ow/ta  ((r<a;«n^),='body', 
and  a\'yor,='pain':  bodily  pain. 

1689  Somatalgiaand  Psychalgia:  Optick  GUuu  cf  Hnmntn.    [Nares] 

'*80intnre,  adj.  -.  Fr. :  gloomy,  dull,  heavy-looking.  Angli- 
cised as  sombre  (JL  .=.). 

1760  painted  ceilings,  inlaid  floors,  and  unpalnted  wainscots  make  every  room 
WMhr:  Ho».  Wai.i>oi.e,  Lettert,  VoL  in.  p.  337  (1857).         1786  Beshrew  the 
~"    '-'  '    '  -^^    '—  » t ___,.'-v  paints  the 

'•"  .    ^Mi-  --  wmbrt 

by... :  Anecd,  efDistinguisked  Pertont,  iv.  p.  393.  1808  the  sombre  air  of  a 
fiineial :  Scott,  IVks.  of  Dryden,  VoL  i,  p.  130.  1813  provided  the  colouring 
be  low  and  sombre:  Sik  C  Bbli.,  Bxprttsiom,  p.  317  (1847). 

*Boinbrero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  broad-brimmed  felt  bat ;  formerly, 
also,  a  canopy  or  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  sun.  The  forms 
sutfibiifiero  may  be  fr.  Port  sumbreiro. 

1S99  a  great  broad  unmbrtro  or  shadow  in  their  hands  to  defend  them  in  the 
Summer  from  the  Sunne,  and  in  the  Winter  from  the  raine:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Voyaget,  VoL  11.  i.  p.  a6i.  166B  one  of  them  [attendanu]  holds  a  Sumbriero 
over  nis  [the  Sovereign's]  head,  which  probably  was  not  so  much  for  shade  as 
State:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  143  (i$77X  —  Some  tie  a  leather  skin  about 
their  neck ;  and  as  a  badge  of  devotion  gird  their  middles  with  a  thong  and  hold 
a  Stunbrero  in  their  hands  to  abate  the  heat :  i)^.,  p.  357.  1737    some  lusty 

Dutch  Men  to  carry  their  Pattnmuens  and  Somereras  or  Umbrellas ;  A.  Hamil- 
ton, Eeut  Indus,  L  33B.  [VuleJ  1838  9  slouched  overspreading  hat,  which 
resembled  the  sombrero  of  a  Spanish  peaaant:  Scott,  Quent.  Dnr.,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  191  (i88<),  18i3  Sancho.-.Iighted  his  cigar,  tied  on  a  Guayaquil  somtrrra 
and  waved  us  iSarewell:  Airtv  fforld,  VoL  iv.  p.  308.  18M  Dick,  under 

vonder  terrific  appearance  of  waving  cloak,  luisuing  beard,  and  shadowy  som- 
orero,  is  a  good  kindly  simple  creature ;  Thackeray,  Nevjcomes,  VoL  i.  ch.  xvii. 

S  190(1879).          *1878  The  hat  shop  contains  every  sort  of  sombrero ;  Timei, 
r  •-    


a  canopy  to  keep  off  the  sun. 


3ct.4,p.4/«.    ISt] 

sombrero  de  sol,  phr. :  Sp. 

1636  a  Sombrero  de  Sol  (or  Indian  Canopee  to  keepe  off  the  Sunne);  Pur- 
CHAS,  FUpvm,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1545.  1666  Men  usually  travel  in  Chariots 
drawn  by  Oxen,  but  in  Towns  upon  Palamkeens,  and  with  Snmhrtrea  de  Sot  over 
them:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  45  (1677). 

Bommler,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sommier:  a  sumpter-horse. 
Early  Anglicised  as  somer,  summer  (a  form  still  extant  in 
carpentry,  meaning  a  piece  of  timber  which  has  to  bear 
weight). 

148S  XX  sommyers  passed  forth  by,  which  certeyn  paynyms  ledde,  whycbe 
al  were  charged  wyth  wyn,  brede,  and  flesshe:  Caxton,  Chat.  Crete,  p.  138 
(18S1). 

somnambnle,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  person  who  walks  about  while 
asleep,  a  somnambulist. 

1887  A  woman,  who  was  subject  to  the  magnetic  influence,  or  who  was  what 
IB  commonly  called  a  somnambnle,  had  a  cancer  in  the  breast:  J.  F,  Cooper, 
Euro^,  Vol  II.  p.  s88. 

*SoiniiTi&  sb.:  Lat  somHus,—^s\ttp':  sleep  personified, 
Morpheus  {g.  v.). 

bef.  1599  I  creep  out  of  my  drowsy  den  when  Somnus  hath  supprest  |  The 
head  of  every  valiant  heart :  Pbblb,  Sir  Clyomon,  Wks.,  p.  513/3  (1801). 

*S0nata,  sb.:  It:  Mus.:  a  composition  for  instruments; 
an  instrumental  composition  of  a  special  kind,  comprising 
three  or  four  movements. 

1696  (See  solo].  1734  SUONATA.  or  SONATA,  is  the  Name  of 

certain  Pieces  of  Instrumental  Musick :  Short  Ex^ic.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus. 
Sks.  1777   quite  disgusted  at  the  numberless  subscriptions  we  are  pestered 

with,  for  cantatas,  sonatas,  and  a  thouitand  other  things :  LORD  Chesterfield, 
Lett.  (Tr.  fr.  Fr.),  Bk.  l  No.  xxxv.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  110(1777).  1787 
After  dinner  the  company  dispersed.. .some  to  hear  a  sonata  on  the  dulcimer: 
BscKroRD,  Italy,  Vol.  11.  p.  $4  (1834X  1886  In  speaking  of  his  first  sonata... 
we  said  that  it  was  virtually  a  solo  work  for  the  violoncello:  Athenanm,  Apr.  lOk 
P- 495/3- 

sonatina,  sb. :  It :  a  short  or  simple  kind  of  sonata. 

1734  SUONATINA,  a  Utile,  Short,  Plain,  or  Easy  Sonata:  Short  £x*lic. 
ilfFor.  Wdx.  in  Mm.  Bht. 

sonlea,  adv. :  Fr. :  in  the  nick  of  time. 

1716  [See  MVt-at-la-Ta].  1748  My  prophecy,  as  you  observe,  was 

fiilfilled  smica,  wmcb  I  heartily  congratulate  both  you  ana  myself  upon :  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xxx.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  IL  p.  330  (1777X 

sonnet  (-i— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  sonet,  Fr.  sonnet:  a 
song,  a  short  poem,  esp.  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  com- 
posed according  to  regular  rules. 

1567  SongesandSoneues:  TV/lvrxifMr.    (Skead  1677  soiuiet*... 

sonettes:  G.  Gaskoighe,  p.  39  (1868).  1684  This  little  booke  of  Sonets : 

Cl.  Robinson,  Pleas.  Del.,  p.  3  (1880).  bef.  1686  while  you  liue,  you  Hue 

in  loue,  and  oeuer  get  buor,  for  bckinig  skill  of  a  Sonnet :  Sidney,  Afol.  Poet., 
p.  73  (186S).  1609  the  Fabulous  aonets  of  the  Greeks  so  highly  commended : 
HOLLAND,  Tr.  Man.,  Bk.  xxxi.  ch.  xv.  p.  436.         1T9T  when  he  had  found  a 
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good  thought  for  a  sonnet,  the  nature  of  that  composition  prevented  biffl  from 
spoiling  it:  Southsv,  Lett.  dnr.  Resid.  inSfain,  p.  167. 

soobashee:  Turk.    See  sabassi. 

soock,  Book,  sb. :  Arab.  sHq :  a  market,  a  bazaar. 

1886  soo'cks:  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt.,  Vol.  i.  p.  164.  1889  In  many 
of  the  soo1^...in  Arabian  cities  auctions  are  held:  —  Tr.  Arab.  Nts.,  V6L  I. 
p.  306  note. 

S  o  o  d  r  a :  Anglo-  Ind.    See  Sndra. 

sooja,  sooju:  Jap.    See  soy. 

soojee,  soojy,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  sHil:  superior 
granulated  flour  made  from  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  like  the 
semolina  of  Italy ;  porridge  made  with  such  flour. 

1810  Soojy  is  frequently  boiled  into  '  stirabout '  for  breakfast :  Williamson, 
K  ilf.,  IL  136.  [Yule]  1878  Si^ee  flour,  ground  coarse :  .^i^r*  Mr  Afi^Mttt/, 
I.  313.    [j*.] 

soorma  :  Pers.    See  snimeh. 

SOOterUn,  sb. :  ?  Du. :  a  false  birth  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Dutch  women  owing  to  their  sitting  over  their 
stoves. 

1630  trym  hys  owne  suterkin :  xx.  songes  by  Asbwell,  ftc,  sig.  F  r  r*. 
bef.  1668  There  goes  a  report  of  the  Holland  Women,  that  tcweUier  with  their 
Children,  they  are  delivered  of  a  Sooterkin,  not  unlike  to  a  Rat,  which  s<Mnc 
imagine  to  be  the  O&prin^  of  the  Stoves :  J.  Cleveland,  iVks..  p.  79  (x6S^). 
1679  Knaves  and  Fools  b'mg  near  of  Kin,  |  As  Dntch'Boors  are  t  a  Sooterksn : 
S.  Sutler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  iii.  Cant.  iL  p.  93.  *  1739  Fruits  of  dull  Heat,  and 
Sooterkins  of  wit:  Pope,  Dunciad,  i.  136. 

soph  a:  Eng.  fr.  Arab,  and  Turk.    See  sofa. 
Boptaie,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  wisdom. 

1667  that,  in  my  shield,  |  The  seuenfoM  sophie  of  Minerue  contdn :  Tottets 
Misc.,  p.  i3i(i87oX 

*BOphy,  sb. :  Pers.  qefewi,  adj.  fr.  proper  name  <^eff  (f<j/?) 
[Skeat] :  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  properly 
confined  to  the  dynasty  which  reigned  1505 — 1725,  founded 
by  Ismael  Safi. 

1649  Vsnsuassaa  kyng  of  Persia  (whose  successour  is  nowe  called  Sofhie) : 
W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital.,  foL  loS  ve.  1665  the  Sophie  of  Persia :  R.  Edbn, 
Decades,  p.  £0(188;).  1563  the  enterprisc.against  the  Sophie :  J.  Shuts, 

Tvio  Comm.  (IV.),  sig.  *  iiii  f.  1689  Neere  unto  the  straite  of  Onmuz  i* 

Arabia  Felix,  where  as  all  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  and  doo 
follow  the  same  interpretadon  that  the  Sophi  doth :  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendaads 
Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  336  (1854).  1590  for  so  nowe  all  the  kings  of  Persia 

are  called  Sofhs:  L.  Lloyd,  Consent  of  Time,  p,  308.  1699  the  borders  of 

the  countreis  of  the  Sophie:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  il  l  p-  94.  1606 

the  Persian  Sofhits  wife:  B.  Jonson,  yolf.,  m.  7,  Wks.,  p.  493  (1616).  1630 
the  SofU  of  Persia :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Ctunc.  Trent,  Bk.  vi.  p.  53$ 
(1676).  1635  Ismael  the  Persian  Xa,  or  Sophi:  Purchas,  PUgritns,  VoL  L 
Bk.  it.  p.  3a.  1685  the  Sophy  of /'mm:  Howblu  Lett.,  vi.  xxxiiL  p.  5a 

(1645).  1687  Some  of  these  grand  Sophys  will  not  allow  him  the  Repntation 
of  Wit  at  all:  J.  Cleveland,  Whs.,  Ded.,  sig.  A  4  r».  1711  the  Sophi  of 

Persia:  Spectator,  No.  33,  Mar.  37,  p.  41/3  (Morley). 

sopor,  sb. :  Lat :  a  profound  sleep,  lethargy,  stupor. 

soppressata,  //.  soppressate ;  soppressada  (Florio),  sb. : 
It :  a  kind  of  large  sausage. 

1664  the  people  of  the  Country  make  great  store  of  Sausages,  and  Sopressate : 
S.  Lbnnard,  Parthenep. ,  Pt.  i.  p.  45. 

*SOprano,  pi.  soprani,  sb. :  It :  the  highest  kind  of  human 
voice,  treble,  generally  applied  to  female  voices;  a  person 
who  has  such  a  voice ;  a  part  written  for  such  a  voice. 
Also,  attrib. 

1788  Sopranos  being  the  objects  of  the  attendon,  and  raptures  of  the  ladies: 
Lord  Chesterpield,  in  Common  Sense,  No.  51,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  \.  p.  81  (1777) 
1776  hence  he  could  not  sing  only  bass  and  treble,  counter-tenor,  and  sopiano  to 
admiration :  but  also  squeak  like  a  pig :  J.  Collier,  Mus.  rrm>.,a.  33.      1787 

'  n  with  the  ladies  of  the  paL 


little  madam  whisks  about  the  botanic 


e  palace  and 


a  troop  of  sopranos :  Beckpord, //•fr^"Vol.  il  p.  3o(i83fX  1817  Soprano, 

basso,  even  the  contra-alto,  JWish'd  nun  five  &thom  under  the  *~* 


Beppo,  xxxii. 
cb.  I.  p.  13  (1883). 


Rialto:  Byron, 

1877  The  Soprano  is  insipid :  C  Reads,  Womasi  Hater, 


soprarporta,  .r^. :  It,  'over-door':  a  decorative  panel  over 
a  door. 

1771  I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  yon  for  any  two  views  of  Florence,  not  as 
sopra-porias,  for  my  houses  are  not  furnished  at  all  in  the  French  style,  but  as 
pictures :  HoR-  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  v.  p.  391  (1857). 

^sorbet:  Fr.    See  sherbet. 

sordds,  sb. :  Lat :  filth,  dregs,  baseness. 

1654—6  Such  penoos  choose  to  remain  in  the  sordts  of  their  sins,  and  so  arc 
miserable  by  their  own  electioa :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  lu.  pu  657/s 
(1868).  1789  Vet  this,  however,  not  under  the  name  of  pleasure ;  to  clemse 

itself  fh>m  the  sordes  of  its  impure  original,  it  was  necessary  it  should  diange  its 
name:  Bkntham,  Introd.  to  Morals  9*  Legislation,  iL  6.    [C] 
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sMtte,  sb. :  Lat.  ft.  Late Gk.  <rwpt<rnt,s<a  heaper' :  a  logi- 
cal_  sophism  consisting  of  an  accumulation  of  arguments  by 
which  one  is  gradually  led  from  what  is  true  to  what  is  false; 
a  series  of  syllogisms  in  which  all  the  conclusions  except  the 
last  are  omitted,  so  that  a  consecutive  argument  is  formed. 

UOS  Tlien  I  reason  thof,  for  the  can&ination  of  my  potpoie  by  the  aiyu- 
meal,  called  SoriUt:  T.  Wilson,  Rult  o/Rtas.,  foL  59  r<>.  IBM  This  u  a 

deceitful  kind  of  argument,  and  nseth  by  degrees  and  steps,  and  in  th%  schools  is 
called  ttriUt:  Jewel,  Strm.,  Wks.,  p.  ^38  (1847X  1603  But  this  Sarila, 

whicb  M.  CkambtT  vseth  consisting  of  Ibee  denees:  C.  Hbvdon,  Drf.  yudic. 
Attrfl ,  p.  337.  1631  The  whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  tarittt  or  bduction : 
K.  BORTOH,  Amat.  Vlfr/.,  To  Reader,  p.  66  (iBa;).  bef.  16T0  such  a  long 

Sorites  of  Sciences  and  Tongues:  J.  Hacket,  At*.  WilUama,  Pt.  i.  13,  p.  11 
(1693).  1711  These  Duputants  convince  their  Adversaries  with  a  Soritts, 

ooomooly  called  a  Pile  of  Faggots:  Sftctattr,  Na  339,  Dec  4,  p.  343/1  (MorleyX 

*Borte8  Virgili&nae,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  ' Virgilian  lots' ; 
divination  by  Virgil's  poems,  the  book  being  opened  at 
hazard  and  the  first  sentence  on  which  the  eye  fell  being 
regarded  as  prophetic. 

be£  U86  Whereunoo  grew  the  worde  of  Strttt  Virgilianat,  when  by  sud- 
daine  opening  VirriltwAx,  they  lighted  upon  any  vene  of  hys  making:  Sidnbv, 
A/»L  Pott.,  p.  6  (1891).  1646  The  first  an  imitation  afSerttt  Hmurica^ac 
VtrgiHsMM,  dimwing  detenninatioas  from  Verses  casually  occurring:  Sir  Th. 
Brown,  Pttud.  Ep.,  Bk.  v.  eh.  xxiii.  p.  334  (1686).  1761  We  were  drawing 
Strtet  Virgilianat  [ace.)  for  her:  HoR.  Walfolb,  Ltiitn,  VoL  in.  p.  481  (1857I1 
1833  every  page  of  the  history  of  Italy,  consulted  as  a  terta  Vtrfiluma,  shi»Id 
teach  ilx  woiild-be-rulen  a  Cur  different  lesson:  Edim.  Rn,,  VoL  55,  p.  367. 

*SortieS  sb. :  Fr. :  a  going  out,  a  departure ;  a  sally. 

1.  a  departure. 

1778  before  their  hut  ttrtu,  one  heard  nothing  but  Wkat  ntm  tfOuJtttM 
HoR.  Waijvls,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  vii.  p.  1^4  (i8s8).  1783  As  soon  as  all  the 

tertia  and  tntHts  have  been  made...tlui)gswiU  fall  Into  their  usual  channel:  ii., 
VoL  viiL  p.  3yx 

2.  Mil.  a  sally ;  also,  meU^h. 

1838  resisting  a  sortie  of  the  Turks  <rom  the  fortress:  Gatl.  Mag.,  Apr., 
p  373.  1881   She  was  mighty  glorious  about  her  sortu  upon  Lambton : 

GmUU  Mrmcin,  VoL  11.  dt  xiii  p.  tto  (1875).  1869  he  made  a  sortie  from 
dw  box  like  a  lion  rushing  into  the  areas:  Once  a  Wnk,  Vd.  1.  Nov.  36, 
p.  455/». 

sortie',  sb. :  ?  Fr.    See  quotation. 

16M  A  tertit,  is  a  little  knot  of  small  Ribbons,  St  appears  between  the  boonet, 
and  pinner:  N.  H.,  lAtdUt  Diet.,  p.  ti/x. 

sospit&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  sospitare, 
='  to  preserve':  a  preserver,  a  saviour. 

1664—4  in  honour  of  God  our  Sospitator,  for  his  mercy;  J.  Trap?,  Cem.  Old 
7V><.,Vol.I.  p.  i46/a(i867). 

*808tenilto^/<tr/.:  It:  Mus.:  sustained,  prolonged. 

1734  SOSTENUTO,  is  to  bold  out  the  Sound  of  a  Note  Firmly,  in  an  Equal 
and  Steddy  Manner:  Sktrt  Exfiic.  of  For.  U^dt.  m  Mia.  Sit.  1887  if  yon 
find  a  line  with  a  defidency^  of  syllables  there  will  probably  be  a  Sostenuto  note 
in  the  melody  to  which  it  is  sung., .so  that  the  metre  is  made  good ;  Miss  R.  H. 
Bosk,  FtlksoHgt  l^Itaiy,  p.  ao. 

*80taiia,  sb.:  Sp.,  'an  imder-shirt':  a  cassock. 

1633  1  bad  fiimisbed  my^elfe  in  Milan,  with  as  much  rich  silke  Grogram, 
as  would  seme  to  make  mee  a  doake,  and  a  Sotana:  Mabbr,  Tr.  Alnuuit 
Lift  t/CmmcM,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  iL  ch.  vii.  p.  161.  1681  Thus  armed  underneath, 
he  over  all  |  Does  make  a  primitive  Solatia  fall:  A.  Marvbu,  Misc.,  p.  j6. 

Sot(t)ise,  sb. :  Fr.  r  a  piece  of  stupidity,  a  foolish  action, 
silly  conduct 

bef.  1783  seems  to  be  a  Sottise  of  the  lowest  Form  of  Secretaryship:  R. 
North,  Examtn,  l  IS.  33,  p.  136  (1740X 

*SOtto  voce,  phr. ;  sottovoce,  adv. :  It :  in  a  low  voice. 

1737  and  in  a  half  voice,  or  toUo  voce,  discusses  her  solid  trifles  in  his  ear : 
Lord  CHBSTERriBLD,  in  Commoit  Setut,  No.  33,  Misc.  Wks,  VoL  i.  p.  68 
(1777).  1888  Thornton  pressed  the  invitation  still  closer,  arid  even  offered, 

Mtto  voce,  to  send  Dawson  on  before ;  Lord  Lvtton,  Ptlkam,  ch.  Ixiv.  p.  300 
(1850).  1840  '  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  baulk  their  fani^  I  *  quoth 
the  Leech  o</«  tmcr :  aKtMsiii,hi(ptdt.Ltf,,^T2(i»i^  1868  "itisno 
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use,"  observed  one,  sotto  voce :  C.  Rsadk,  Hard  CasM,  Vol.  i.  p.  33. 

'*0f  course,  if  you  like,  you  can  play  the  madwoman,"  said  Grande 

tctto  iwtt scorn:  Geo.  Euot,  Dan.  DtroMda,  Bk.  iv.  di.  xxz.  p.  360. 

BOttocoppa,  sb. :  It :  a  salver ;  a  saucer. 

1670  They  bring;  you  Drink  upon  a  Sattecopfa  of  Silver,  with  three  or  four 
Glasses  upon  it :  R.  Lassbls,  Vojt.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  14  (1698).  1833  At  this 

moment  a  servant  entered  the  room,  bringing  a  sottocoppa  of  silver,  upon  whidi 
were  two  or  three  stiff  ncdted  glaaes;  J.  H,  Shorthodse,  y»lm  Ingletaiit, 
VoL  IL  ch.  vii  p.  171  (and  Ed.X 

*80il,  Fr.  (Old  Fr.  sot);  sons,  B0111I&  Old  Fr.:  sb.:  a 
solidns  (d*.  V.) ;  a  French  coin,  originally  of  gold,  then  of 
silver,  and  ultimatel)r  of  copper,  its  value  under  the  decimal 
system  being  ^  centimes  or  one-twentieth  of  a  franc.  Pro- 
perly die  sou  IS  obsolete,  but  the  name  is  popularly  applied 
to  the  5  centime  piece.    See  sol,  soldo. 
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1547 — 8  in  bnu  they  haue  mietes,  halfe  pens,  pen%  dobles,  lierdcs,  halie 
karalles  and  karales,  halfe  sowses  &  sowses:  Boordb,  Introduction,  ch.  xxvii. 
p.  191  (1870),  1677  the  Frenche  Kinge  hathe  coyned  newe  sowces  soe  bace 

that  an  Cri.  of  theim  doe  hold  but  xxv*'.  sterl.  in  the  C"*. :  P.  Osborne,  in  Ellis' 
Orig.  Lett.,  }rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  No.  ccccx.  p.  35  (1846I  1600  all  that  they  had 
together,  besides  their  boates  and  nets  was  not  worth  fiue  souce ;  R.  Hakluvt. 
Voyagtt,  VoL  111.  p.  aoS.  —  solde  a  little  measure  thereof  for  fifteenc  ana 
twentie  sous:  ii.,  p.  343.  1681  never  a  soulz:  Burnet,  Hist.  R^.^VaX.  VL 

p.  369  (1865X  bef.  1686  Not  a  Sous,  damn'd  Rascal :  Otway,  Cheats  ^ 

Scafin,  ii.  p.  46.  1696  Not  a  Sous,  by  yupittr:  Vanbruch,  Rtlajat,  \. 

Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  34  (1776).  1743  1  add  an  account  of  the  five  sous  pieces, 

called  temeens,  their  nse  and  fall  in  Turkey :  R.  North,  Liotso/ Nortiu,  VoL  il. 

S,  443  (X836X  1768  I  was  predetermined  not  to  give  ntm  a  single  sous : 

TERNS,  StnHmtnt.  youm.,  Wks.,  p.  39s  (1839).  1818  translatuig  |  His 

English  resolve  not  to  give  a  sou  more:  T.  MooRE,  Pudge  Family,  p.  t. 
1877  salt,  which  formerly  sold  for  ten  sous  a  pound,  now  sells  for  four:  Cou 
Hamlbv,  V^tairt,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  196. 

soubah,  soubahdar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  saba,,  sabadar. 

soubashi:  Turk.    See  snbassL 

^soubrette,  sb,:  Fr. :  Theatr.-.  a  maid-servant  or  lady's- 
maid  in  comedy. 

1763  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letttre,  VoL  11.  p.  364  (1857).  1774  a  <at  woman, 
rather  elderly,  who  sometimes  acted  the  uutrettt :  it. ,  VoL  vi.  p.  147.  1833 
from  the  humble  souirette  to  her  titled  mistress :  Mrs.  OriR,  MadtUnt,  VoL  11. 
p.  30I.  1839  The  letters  in  question  were  stolen  from  his  cabinet  by  his  valet, 
and  given  to  a  soubrette  of  his  wife :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Ynmg  Duke,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  xiii.  p.  333  (1881).  1886  Miss  Lottie  Venne  makes  Honour  a  fairly  typical 
soubrette:  Atktnteum,  Apr.  17,  p.  ;3o/3. 

soubriquet:  Fr.    See  sobriunet. 

Boucar,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  sahSkOr:  a  native 
banker. 

1799  a  debt  due  by  him  to  a  soucar,  by  name  of  Rugobah :  Wbllinctoh, 
.S'sr/^/.  i7M^,VoLi.p.378(t858).  1836  We  were  also  sahoukars  and  granted 
bills  of  excnange  upon  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  we  advanced  money  on  interest : 
Hockley,  Prndurang Hari,  ch.  xvi.  p.  174  (1884). 

Bonchong,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Chin. :  a  kind  of  black  tea. 


1843  A  hag,  surrounded  by  crockeiy-ware,  |  Vendbg,  in  cups,  to  the  credulous 
'ong,  I  A  nasty  decoction  miscali'd  Souchong:  Barm  ah,  IngottU.  Leg.,  p.  387 
(186;).         1866  swear  they  caimat  live  apart  over  their  pre-prandial  S«ichong : 


throng,  I  A  nasty  decoction  miscali'd  I 
(186;).  1866  swear  they  cannot  Ii 
OuiDA,  Stratkmare,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  p.  36. 

sonconpe,  J^. :  Fr. :  salver;  saucer. 

1717  coffee  was  served  in  china,  with  gold  souctufeti  Ladv  M.  W,  Mon. 
TAGU,  Letters,  p.  337  (t837X 

Soudra:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Sndra. 

*BOViSA,  sb. :  Fr.,  fr.  souffle,  past  part,  of  souffler,^'' to  in- 
flate': any  very  light  dish  niade  by  mixing  materials  with 
white  of  egg  beaten  to  a  froth,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  an 
oven  until  it  is  puffed  up. 

1846  Ginger  Souffl<:  Brbcioh  &  Miller,  Pruet.  Cook,  p.  360.  1849 

I  entrusted  Uie  souStes  to  him,  and,  but  for  the  most  desperate  personal 
exertions,  all  would  have  been  lost:  Lord  Bcaconsfield,  Tancred,  Bk.  i.  ch. 
L  p.  6  (i&iX  1860  The  cutleu  were  excellent,  and  the  ttuMi  uncommonly 

light  and  good:  Thackeray,  Pendennis,  VoL  i.  ch.  xix.  p.  1919  (Z879X  1865 
Rockingham  dropped  half  a  doten  almond  souffl<es  on  to  a  terrier's  nose:  Ouida, 
StratAmore,  VoL  L  ch.  xiii  p.  ao3.  1888  We  bdieve  that  she  meant  to 

make  *  A  Japanese  Fan '  mere  whipped-e^  soujffU  work  of  the  moat  artistic  kind 
in  that  order  of  production  [vers  de  socUte\i  A  theneeum,  Sept.  33,  p.  377/3. 

sonlagement,  sb.:  Fr.:  relief,  solace,  alleviation. 

1777  I  know  our  house  might  be  a  saulagement  to  you:  In  J.  H.  Jesse'sC». 
Sehuyn  A*  Contemporaries,  VoL  ill.  p.  171  C'BSaX 

*80npcon,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  suspicion,  a  slight  taste,  a  very 
sntall  quantity. 

1766  Wesley  is  a  lean  elderlv  man.  fresh-coloured,  his  hair  smoothly  combed, 
but  with  a  scupfon  of  curl  at  tae  enos ;  Hor.  Walpolr,  Letters,  VoL  v.  p.  16 
(1837).  1866  soft  and  tender,  with  a  flavor  of  lamp-oil...a  mere  smi*(on, 

however,  for  the  blubber. ..is  at  this  season  sweet  and  delidous;  E  K.  Kans, 
Arctic  Kxpior.,  VoL  I.  ch.  xx.  p.  36a  1865  1  like  the  smallest  soup^on  of 

an  adventure :  Ch;iDA,  Sirathtiure,  VoL  L  ch.  iv.  p.  64.  1884  from  rnding 

[the  rules]  nobody  would  suppose  there  was  even  a  sonfpon  of  a  gambling  cha- 
racter about  the  establishment:  Sir  H.  Hawkins,  in  Lam  Tunei  Referts, 
L.  814/t. 

sonpe,  sb. :  Fr. :  soup. 

1739  The  sturdy  Squire  to  Gallic  masters  [may]  stoop,  |  And  drown  his 
Lands  and  Manors  in  a  Soupe:  'Por%,Dunciad,  iv.  J96.  mT.  1788  Banlhn 
and  his  prenek  Soupes:  R.  North,  Examen,  iiL  vii.  41,  p.  533  (1740). 

Bonp^  BOUper,  sb.:   Fr. :  supper. 

1809  But,  alas  I  so  soon  as  the  body  is  satisfied  here,  ao  soon  does  the  mind 
long  for  the  inend|ly  dines  and  sonp^s  of  Paris:  Matv,  Tr.  RiesiecHs  Trmo. 
Germ.,  Let.  xx.  Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  73.  _  1834  those  soupers  are  in- 
estimable, and  must  not  cease :  Baboo,  VoL  L  ch.  L  p.  10. 

*sonpe  maigre,  phr. :  Fr. :  vegetable  soup.    See  maigre. 

1759  he  should  be  glad  of  a  soup-maigre :  W.  Vbrral,  Cookery,  PttC,,  p.  xvi. 
1766  If  you  could  persuade  them  of  the  wholesomeness  of  soup  maigre  and 
barley  brnd,  it  might  be  of  great  use  to  them :  In  J.  H.  Jttte't  Geo.  Selayu 
&•  Contemporaries,  VoL  n.  p.  S3  (1883)1  1838  neither  wearers  of  plaid,  nor 

devourets  of  ponridge,  but  o/ousus  and  soupe  maigre  well  supplied  the  want: 
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Sngl.  IS  Frana,  Vol  ii.  p.  loa  1840  Yilautt  chtarith,  a  sort  of  «w> 
maigrt :  Fkasbr,  KotrdUUut,  Av.,  Vol.  i.  iM.  xr.  p.  3M. 

soupirail,  si. :  Fr. :  an  air-hole,  a  vent-hole. 

1830  serving  his  prison  for  a  window.. .TMs  sauftrait  being  placed  exactly 
under  Halbert's  window... :  ScoTT,  Montttry,  Wks.,  Vol  II.  p.  490/2  (1S67). 

8onplesse,.r3.:  Fr. :  suppleness,  pliability,  flexibility,  adapt- 
ability. 

1808  He  ascribes  it  to  the  extreme  somtlmi  of  the  French  character;  Etim, 
Rtv.,  Vol  3,  p.  S3. 

sourcrout,  sourkrout:  Ger.    See  Sanerkrant. 
sonrdbrnlt,/M:  Fr.:  a  whispered  rumor. 

1616  There  is  a  stitrj  intit,  as  if  the  biasing  star,  at  last,  were  toward  an 
eclipse:  J.  Chahbcblain,  in  Courts  Tima^Jas.  /.,  Vol.  I.  p.  445(1848). 

sourdine,  .r^ :  Fr.:  "A  Sourdet;  the  little  pipe,  or  tenon 
put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Trumpet,  to  make  it  sound  low ;  also, 
a  Sordine,  or  a  kind  of  hoarse,  or  low-sounding  Trumpet" 
(Cotgr.). 

1691  lette  him  make  it  sectethr,  and  without  strildng  vp  the  Drams,  or 
sounding  Trompeu,  but  rather  vse  Drum  stickes  and  Surdines;  Gakrakd,  Art 
Warn,  p.  343.  1681  Death-Trumpets  creak  in  such  a  Note,  |  And  'tis  the 
Sturditu  m  their  Throat :  A.  Marvbll,  Muc.,  p.  90. 

BOTinioi8,/rm.  sonmoise,  adj.  and  sb. :  Fr. :  dissembling, 
sly;  a  dissembler. 

1868  the  din,  the  stir,  the  drink,  the  smoke,  the  tattle  of  the  Hebrew  pedbua, 
the  solemn,  braggart  ways  of  the  poor  tumblers,  the  tcunwu  talk  of  the  gambling- 
table  officials :  Thackkkav,  Voh.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxx.  p.  334  (1879). 

sousbachi :  Turk.    See  sabassL 

*Boa8-officier,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

1863  Onlr  tnu^efficitrt,  biawUng  in  their  provincial  ait*  ova  their  dominos, 
fight  duels:  Thackbrav,  Piili/,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  151  (1887X 

Bontache,  sb. :  Fr. :  narrow  flat  braid  for  embroidery. 

Bonterrain,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  cave,  an  underground  vault,  a 
basement  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

1776  near  it  is  a  souterrain :  R.  Chandlkr,  Tna>.  Atia  Minor.  1806 

In  the  tmUrraiH  of  vaulted  stoM  the  mililary  ensues  and  stores  were  deposiled : 
I.  Dau-awav,  Oil.  Etig.  Archit.,  p.  89.  USO  the  cavern. ..the  scuttmm; 
E.  BLAQOiniB,  Tr.  Sif.  PanoHti,  p.  53  (and  Ed.). 

Boavenance,  sovenance,  sb,:  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  souvenance: 
memory,  remembrance. 


1590  Life  will  I  graunt  thee  for  thy  valiaunce,  |  And  all  thy  wrongea  will 
wipe  out  of  my  sovenaunce :  Spkns.,  F.  Q.,  ii.  viii.  ji.  1691  To  dwell  in 

darkeneste  without  soveoance :  —  Comfl.,  Teares  of  Muses,  48$. 


*S(mvenlr,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  remembrance,  a  memorial,  a  keq>- 
sake,  a  memoir,  a  memorandum-book. 

1776  souvenirs:  HoK.  Walfqlb,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  vi.  p.  284  (1837).  1788 

Trav.  Anted,,  Vol.  i.  p.  41.  1814  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  indignation 

that  we  have  read  the  Souvenir  of  Bamum ;  Edin,  Rev,,  Vol  93,  p.  383.  1834 
A  musical  snuflT-box,  and  souvenir  for  Mrs.  Derozio :  Bahoc,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  55. 
1840  This  well-timed  eomtnir  of  his  &ther's  ftite  was  probably  intended  by 
Cbaumette  to  apprise  the  boy  of  the  lot  intended  for  his  mother:  J.  W.  Crokbii, 
Euayt  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  p.  968  (1857).  1860  Nina  MontoUen's  envelope,  a 

souvenir  of  the  past  season :  Ooida,  Slmthmore,\6L  i.  ch.  i.  p.  9.  1873 

tmtvtnin  of  pciopl*  who  have  come  and  gone  ;  Eow.  Bkaddon,  ^(fe  m  India, 
tik.  iv.  p.  110. 

♦sowar,  snwar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Pers.  jdwar,— 'a  horse- 
man': a  native  cavalry  soldier,  a  mounted  orderly. 

1894—0  The  sowan  who  accompanied  him ;  Bp.  Hebbr,  Narmtive,  1.  404. 


[Yule]  1884  My  practised  ear  immediately  knew  that  it  was  a  single  Suwar, 
and  with  my  tulwar  unsheathrd  on  my  arm,  I  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  tope: 
Bahoo,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  195.  188S  a  sowar  paced  slowly  up  and  down  to 

keep  away  any  curious  listeners :  F.  M.  CRAwroao,  Mr.  Itaact,  ch-  v.  p  93. 

Bowaxry,  savarry,  Anglo-Ind.fr.  Pers.  saw  Art;  a8(s)wan7. 
Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  asiuUrf:  sb.:  a  cavalcade,  a  mounted 
retinue. 

1776  the  support  of  such  Seapoys,  Peons,  and  Beicundasses,  as  may  be 
proper  for  my  asswarry  only :  Claim  o/Roy  Rada  CkHm.glt.  1776  I  sat 

down  in  the  Dewan  Connah :  just  as  1  sat  down,  Maha  Rajah's  Sewarry  came, 
and  he  abo  came ;  Trial  of  yoieph  Fowke,  b,  13/9.  1808  which  measure 

would  of  itself  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  Company's  sepoys  as  sowarry :  Wbl- 
UHCTON,  Ditf.,  VoL  L  p.  789  (1844). 

Variants,  sev)ar{r)y,  souarree,  soirre,  swarry. 

so  wee,  sowse:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  son. 

*Boy,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Jap.  shdyu :  a  strong  sauce  made  from 
the  beans  of  a  plant  called  Dolichos  soja,  boiled  and  fer- 
mented. 

1679  Mango  and  Saio,  two  sorts  of  sauces  brought  from  the  East  Indies : 
J.  Locks,  yml.,  m  Lord  King's  Li/je^  i.  949.  [Yule)  1688  I  have  been  told 
that  soy  is  made  with  a  fishy  composiuon,  and  it  seems  most  likely  by  the  Taste : 
Dampiek,  yojmges,  il  >8  (1799X    lii.]  1797  a  pickle  celebrated  among 

them  under  the  name  otoooju  or  toy:  Encye.  Brit.,  VoL  vt.  p,  Si/a. 


SPANIEL 

*Bpa,  spaw,  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  Spa  or  Spaa,  the  name  of  a 
place  in  the  east  of  Belgium:  a  mineral  spring,  a  place  in 
which  there  is  a  mineral  spring  or  mineral  springs. 

1089  In  the  time  of  Ckarlet  the  ninth  French  king,  I  being  at  the  Spaw 
waters :  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Poet.,  in.  p.  983(1869).  1690  Both  Silo  this, 

and  Jordan,  did  excell,  |  And  th  English  Bath,  and  eke  the  German  Span: 
Spens.,  ^.  ^.,  I.  xL  30.  1603   the  Lord  (>>bbam  meant  to  go  over  to  the 

Spa,  thereby  to  have  had  access  to  the  archduke:  Lord  Cecil,  in  Court  6* 
7>m« o/7at.  I. ,  VoL  i.  p.  i9  (1848)1  bef.  1616  past  cure  of  Physidc,  Spaw, 
or  any  Diet :  Beau.  &  Fu,  Scor^f.  Lady,  iii.  1,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  979  (1711). 
1694  The  far-fiuned  English  Bath,  or  German  Spa:  Maisinger,  Pari.  Lm, 
Ii.  9,  Wks.,  p.  198/9  (1839).  1686  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  S/aw<mter: 
ReHf.  WotloH.,  p.  4S5  (1654)-  1602  with  thu  hath  the  spirit  of  the  Spaw 

water  great  affinit]r:  French,  Yorkik,  5>a,  viii.  71.  1673  you  shall  find  no 
fatty  subsumce  swimming  upon  them  as  upon  the  Sfam  Waten:  J.  Ray,  fonm. 
Low  CoMntr.,p.  67.  1677  be  mentions  a  S/aw  near  Room,  whooe  water  was 
excellent :  T.  Rawlins,  Tom  Estence,  p.  iB.  1730  'Thither  may  whole 

cargoes  of  nectar  (liquor  of  life  and  longaevity !)  by  mortals  call'd  spaw-water,  be 
conveyed:  Pope,  iU/<rrf,  p.  184(1737).  1740  the  Sea-shore  near  the  J'>>t» 

at  Scarivrmgh :  Martyh,  in  PkiL  Tnmt.,  VoL  ni.  p.  836.  1771  The  Spa 
is  a  little  way  beyond  the  town,  on  this  side,  under  a  dift  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  sea:  Suollstt,  Humph.  CL,  p.  65/1  (18S9X  1807  the  inlandSn  h  ooc 
a  jot  behind  the  Fishing-town  in  the  article  of  toctotes :  BssBsroRD,  Afittriet, 
VoL  II.  p.  97  (5th  Ed.). 

spadUllo,  spadillo,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  espadilla:  the  name 
of  the  ace  of  spades  at  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille. 
Anglicised  as  spadille,  perhaps  through  French. 

1674  There  ate  two  suits,  Black  and  Red;  of  the  Black  there  is  first  the 
Siadillo,  or  Ace  of  Spades ;  the  MalliUio  or  black  Deuoe,  the  Baxio  or  Ace  of 
Clubs:  Compl.  Gametter,  p.  98.  1713  Spadillio  Inst,  oncooqueraUe  Lord  1 1 
Led  off  two  captive  tramps,  and  swept  the  board:  Pope,  Raft  rf Lock,  ill.  49. 
1738  She  slipped  snadillo  in  her  breast,  |  Tlien  thought  to  turn  it  to  a  jest: 
Swirr,  Wkt.,  p.  s96Mi8«9). 

spado',  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <ntaim»:  an  eunuch. 

1460—70  Or  whan  |iat  spado  lowythe  paramours:  Lvdcatb,  in  Q.  Elix. 
AcAad.,  p.  8t  (i8<9X  1646  This  is  true,  not  ooely  io  eunuchea  by  nature, 

but  spadoes  by  art:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pieud.  £>.    [L.] 

spado^  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  spada,  or  Sp.  espada:  a  sword. 

bef.  1733  Bv  Sl  Anthony  you  shall  feel  what  mettle  my  qmdo  b  made  of 
(laying  his  hand  to  his  sword):  Centlivre,  Marplot  in  Lilian,  i.  i  (1879)^ 
[levies] 

*Bpahee,  spa]ii,  sb.:  fr.  Turk,  and  Pers.  sipdkt:  a  horse- 
soldier  of  die  Turkish  army.    See  sepoy. 

1063  the  Spacbi.  and  other  ordres  of  horsemen :  J.  Shdtb,  Two  Comm.  (Tr.X 
fel.S3r<>.  1699  The^AiA/,  meoof  Armesor  theCourtand  theuty: 

R.  Maklovt,  Voyages,  VoL  u.  1.  p.  agt.  1600  in  short  time  their  ber 

lanissaries,  or  Spahies,  and  either  tney  go  to  the  warre,  or  are  beatowed  in  1 
nrrison :  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo't  Hixl.  Afr.,  p.  386.  1611  by  a  StaJUt  as 

they  call  him,  that  is  one  of  the  horsemen  of^the  great  Tutke:  T.  Corvat, 
Crudititt,  Vol.  iii.  sig.  1  s  t«  (1776X  1610  Seminaries  vtS/acliitt  aad 

Giamoglam:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  33(1631).  1686  contenting  them- 

salues  with  the  Title  and  small  pay  of  a  SJahtt,  or  a  Mutaftraka:  Purchas, 
Pilgrimi,  Vol.  ii.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1599.  1683  to  maaiacre  all  the  SyplUMtt,  by 

that  meanea  to  oonfirme  the  auihoritie  of  the  Emperor,  or  great  Turkt,  and  re- 
establish the  same :  Contin.  o/our  Witkfy  Ntmtt,  Mar.  aS,  p.  3.  1694  the 
lamtaries  and  Stakeit:  SiR  Th.  Herbert,  Trau.,  p.  71.  1664—6  choae 
Turkish  desperadoes,  the  Spahyes :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  i.  p.  474/1 
(1867).  1704  The  Bay  a  accompanied  with  his  SpaAy*,  or  Trooper* : 
J.  Pitts,  Acc.  MoAam.,  p.  19.  1717  We  found  the  road  fiill  of  the  mat 
spabis  and  their  equipages  coming  out  of  Asia  to  the  war :  Ljldv  M.  W.  Mom. 
TAGU,  Lttttrt,  p.  900  (1897X  1741  The  Janizaiy  Aga  leviewa  them  fittm 
time  to  time,  and  enters  those  whom  he  likea  among  the  Jaoisarics  of  the  Pott. 
Some  of  them  become  Spabis :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Tournf/orft  Voy,  Ltvant,  Vol.  il 
p.  944.  1704  being  assaulted  in  flank  by  a  body  of  the  Spahis :  Smollbtt, 
Ferd.  Ct.  Fathom,  ch.  iv.  Wks.,  VuL  iv.  p.  19  (1817).  1788  a  national 
cavalnr,  the  Spahis  of  modern  times :  Gibbon,  DkI.  A*  Fall,  Vol.  XIL  di.  Ixv. 
p.  95  (1813X  1803  We  saw  pass  in  succession,  companies  of.. .Spahis,  armed 
with  a  musket,  two  pistols  and  a  sabre:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  r,  p.  48.  1818  And 
where  the  Spabi's  noof  hath  trod,  |  The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod :  BvRON, 
Mattpfa,  XL  Wks.,  Vol.  xi.  p.  163  (1839).  1819  troops  of  well  mounted 
spaheea:  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  VoL  i.  ch-  Il  p.  37  (i8ao).  1830  the  spahis,  a 
species  of  military  force  somewhat  resemblmg  our  yeomanry  cavalry;  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Tmv.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  81. 

Bgait,  spate,  speat,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  dL  Ir.  speid,^'^ 
great  river-flood':  a  flooding  rise  of  a  stream  or  nver;  the 
condition  of  being  flooded. 

1831  the  Brawl  burn. ..when  there  happened  to  be  a  spait  00  the  Sunday,  it 
kept  them  from  the  kirk :  J.  Galt,  Annals  of  the  Parish,  ch.  xxxi  (Davics) 
1870  The  last  tall  son  of  Lot  and  BelUcent,  |  And  tallest,  (Sareth,  in  a  sbowerAiI 
spring  I  Stared  at  the  spate :  Temnvson,  Ganth  &•  Lyntttt,  3,  Wksi,  VoL  vil 
p.  41  (1886). 

*spalpMii,  sb.:  Ir.  spailpln:  a  mean  fellow,  a  common 
laborer. 

1818  suiraunded  by  pedtioaing,  whining,  wietchad  cotters,  spalpeana,  road 
makers,  and  labouren:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarthy.  VoL  il  ch.  L  p.  3  (t8i9X 
1833  Blacktttood's  Mag.,  July,  p.  80.  1807   I  ve  brought  away  om  poor 

HXdpeen  of  a  priest,  and  nave  got  him  safe  in  tbe  bouse:  C  Kingslst,  Ttet 
Years  Ago,  ch.  xix.    [Davies] 

*8pailiel  Ll  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  e^ameul,  espagnol, 
=  'a  Spanish  dog':  the  name  of  a  breed  of  dogs  used  for 
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SPANIOLATED 

sport  and  as  pets,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties ;  also, 
attrib.  fawning. 

abt.  18S6  ipaiael:  Chaucbr,  C.  T.,  H'ifii/'Batlut  Pnt.,  5840.  abt 

142S  spangel :  Severn  Saget,  1448  (Percy  Soc.,  1S46).  IMT  This  [the  badger] 
...hath  a  certaine  wilie  heaae  to  deceiue,  and  daunt  his  enimies*  the  Spannell, 
&  Fox :  J.  Maplxt,  Grmu  For.,  fol.  104  V.  IBM  The  bascarde  Spangell, 
which  beeing once  rebuked,  neuer  retriueth  his  game:  J.  LvLV,  Euphnes  6^ hit 
Engl.,  p.  363  (1868).  1084   From  the  which  aCfection  towuds  a  man,  a 

spaniell  doth  not  much  differ:  R.  Scott,  Due.  H^itek,,  Bk.  xiii.  ch.  viii.  p.  301. 
1603  a  page  must  have  a  cat's  eye,  a  qaniel's  leg:  Middleton,  Blurt,  ii.  i, 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  37  (1885X  160T  The  water  Siagnell:  Torsxi-L,  Fntr-f. 

Beasts,  f.  153.  bef.  1789  So  well-bred  spanieb  civiiry  delight  |  In  mumbling 
of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite :  Pope,  Pr»L  to  Satires,  313,  Wlcs.,  VoL  iv.  p.  39 
07S7)- 

SpaiiioIate(d),  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  Espaaol,='Spaais,h';  Spani- 
fled,  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  //iM;^n»J,>a' Spanish':  made  Spanish, 
imitating  the  Spanish  character,  devoted  to  Spanish  interests. 
See  Bi^asdouae. 

1603  vnles  they  could  make  vs  beleeue  that  all  the  state,  or  those  honors  they 
meane  of,  are  throughly  s^ami/led  and  entred  into  a  trayterous  league  &  coD> 
fedeiacie  against  theur  IMnce  and  countrey ;  W.  Watson,  QuoMUets  */  Selig. 
&•  State,  p.  350.  188S  using  a  cant  phrase  orSidney's...aU  heaven  and  earth 
were  spaniolated  to  him:  C.  Kingslbv,  Westvjari  Ho,  ch.  xxvii.    [Davies] 

Spaniolise:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  Hlspaniollse. 
sparadiap,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  a  medicated  bandage  or  plaster. 

IMS  dyppe  doutes  ther«in,  in  tlw  fonrme  of  a  sparadrap :  Trakxron,  Tr. 
Vigo's  Chirurg.,  foL  cclxviii  p^/a. 

sparage,  sparagra(s},  sparagus.    See  aspaxagUB. 
spandm,  adv. :  Lat :  here  and  there,  scattered  about 

1637  see  principa]ly...And  otherwise  Sfarmn  in  this  our  Syltui  Syltumitn : 
Bacon,  Nat.  Mist.,  Cent.  ix.  1 839. 

spart :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  or  Fr.    See  esparto. 

Spartan :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  .S]^ar/'4«iM,>' 'pertaining  to  Sparta' : 
characteristic  of  the  Ancient  Spartans  (Lacedaemonians, 
Laconians) ;  frug^  austere,  laconic. 

spaxtnm,  sb. :  Lat. :  esparto  {g.v.),  Spanish  broom. 

1678  round  thin  baskets  made  of  S/artwm  like  frails,  having  a  round  hole  in 
the  top:  J.  Ray,  ^oum.  Low  Ctuntr.,  p,  458. 

spasm,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  spasme;  gpasma,  Gk.  imatrita;  spas- 
mus, Lat  fr. Gk. mrairiim :  sb.;  a  sudden  morbid  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  a  local  convulsion ;  also,  tiutaph.  a  sudden 
violent  effort 
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1B41  for  daunger  of  the  spasma,  which  is  moste  penrllous :  R.  Copland,  Tr. 
GttyeUs  Quest,,  6^c,.  sig.  A  iv  r*.  ISiS  And  for  the  prohibition  of  a  spasme 
ye  shal  rabbe  often  the  nuke  or  nuuye  of  the  backebone:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigdt 
Chirurg,,  foL  xc  lO/i.  1631  £ls  Spasmus... strait  doth  holde  I  The  Senewes 

of  weake  Adam:  Jahi^  I.,  Furies.  Poet.  Exerrises,  S54  (1818).  l63S  a  violent 
Feuerand.r>kw«a:  Purckas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  L  Bk.  v.  p.  66a. 

spatula,  sb.:  Lat:  a  flat  blade  of  wood  or  metal  for 
spreading,  mixing,  or  stirring,  used  by  chemists,  painters, 
&C.    Anglicised  as  spattle,  sfiatle,  spatuU. 

1630  take  a  spatula  &  styrie  all  these  togeder:  Tr.  Jerome  of  BnmsmicKs 
Surgery,  sig.  C  iiji  r>/s.  1099  reverberate  the  same  dilligentlye  with  the 

Spatula :  A.  M.,  Tr.  Gaielhtuer's  Bk.  Physicke,  p.  4S/1.  1601  stirring  it 

(thickened  mulbery  juice]  thrice  a  dav  with  a  spatiue :  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N,  H., 
Bk.  13,  ch.  7,  VoL  IL  p.  iTo.  1841  I  saw  a  cadaverous  cook  with  a  spatula, 

thnmpmg  a  poor  beefiiteak  with  all  his  night :  Thackbrav,  Misc.  Btstgrs,  A'c, 
p.  386(i885X 

''sp^dalit^,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  special  characteristic;  anything 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  place  or  establishment;  anything 
which  is  useful  for  a  special  purpose  or  for  a  particular  oc- 
casion. 

1860  it  is  3rour  habit  to  speak  suavely  and  mean  nothing,  it  is  the  sp4cimUti 
that  will  ^et  you  the  Garter  and  give  you  an  Earldom :  Ouida,  StratAmore, 
VoL  Lch.uc.p.T47.  1874  to  have  an  underground  cellar  is  so  far  a  spiciaiiti. . . 
as  to  supply  the  title  <d  "del  Grottino"  to  those  inns  that  possess  one :  Miss 
R.  H.  Busk,  Folk-lore  of  Rome,  p.  38.  1877    He  had  no  sficialiti : 

L.  W.  H.  LocicuAXT,  Miiu  is  TUme,  ch.  ix.  p.  87  (1879X 

*speeie,  sb. :  Lat,  abL  of  ^eciis,='ldnd',  in  the  Late  Lat 
phr.  in  specie,'^' coin' :  kind;  coin,  a  metallic  medium  of 
exchange,  stamped  and  issued  by  authority;  also,  attrib. 
See  in  spede. 

1763  Good  manners  are  the  settled  medium  of  soda],  as  r>«c»r  is  of  commercial 
Hfe;  Lord  CHBsntKriBLO,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  81,  p.  ^\in^  1784  If 

air-balloons  could  reach  the  moon,  I  beUeve  the  first  mquiry  «  philosophers  would 
be  after  the  Specie  in  the  planet :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  VIIL  p.  530 
<i8j8).  1790  He  calculates  the  numiraire,  or  wliat  we  call  Specie :  Burkb, 
Xev.  in  Frmtee,  p.  193  (^  Ed.X  1797  The  Indian  trade  is  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  render  more  easv  the  traasmission  of  the  suiplus  revenue  to  Europe, 
without  tfaaining  Bengal  or  its  spede:  Wellington,  Su/pl,  Desf,,  VoL  l  p.  30 
<i8s8).  ISSn  they  beheld  the  silver  showers  I  Of  rubles  rain,  as  liut  as  spede 
can :  Byron,  Doh  Juem,  Ix.  bixix.  1868  all  the  specie  b  the  Bank  of 

England:  C.  Rsade,  Hard  CathjVtA.  IL  p.  114.  1888  The  United  States 

at  toe  beginning  of  1879  resumed  Spede  payments :  SeU.  Rev.,  VoL  s6,  p.  371/1. 


*8peeite,  //.  specl6s,  sb. :  Lat,  'kind'.  Early  Anglicised 
as  spece,  spice,  through  Fr.  espice.    See  genns. 

1 .  (used  to  render  Gk.  (28ot)  a  division  of  a  class,  including 
several  individuals,  a  kind,  a  sort ;  esp.  a  division  of  a  genus, 
including  individuals  or  sub-species  or  varieties. 

[abL  1884  but  of  lecberie  men  seyn  pat  many  prelatis  ben  All  per-of  ft  of  pe 
moste  cursed  spices  per-of:  Of  Prelaiei,  ch.  ix.  in  F.  D.  Matthew's  Untrinled 
Bug.  Wks,  ofWycli/,  p.  73  (1880).]  1667    what  ado  was  made  m  daUy 

disputations  for  exercise  of  young  wits  about  genus  and  species,  and  the  rest  of 
the  universals:  Jewel,  ApM,  b'Oef.,  Wks.,  p.  613  (184S).  bef.  1686  now  in 
his  partL  kindes,  or  Species,  (as  you  list  to  terme  them)  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  some 
Poesies  nave  coupled  together  two  or  three  kindes:  Sidney,  ApoL  Poet.^jx  43 
(r868).  16W  the  spedes  or  shapes :  R.  Havdockb,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Blc  v. 

p.  181.  1699  Genus  &  Spedes  long  since  barefoot  wenO  Upon  their  tea 

toe*  in  wild  wanderment :  Bp.  Hall,  Sat.,  Bk.  11.  iiL  _  1683  we  know_ these 
to  transpose  their  inward  excellence  and  vertues  to  their  Species  successiuely : 
Pbachah,  Comp,  Cent.,  ch.  i.  p.  3.  1641  a  vegetable  of  its  own  spedes: 

John  French,  Art  Dittill.,  Bk.  v.  p.  117  (1651).  1689  The  Monarchial, 

Aristociatical  and  Democratical  are  several  s^iesi  R.  Baxter,  Knfor  Catho- 
Ucks,  ch.  viL  p.  96.  1668  For  we  are  Animals  no  less,  |  Although  of  different 
Specieses:  S.  Butler,  Hudibms,  PL  l  Cant.  i.  p.  65.  1673  Gems  of  the 

same  species,  as  Rubies,  Saphirs.  Granau:  R.  Bovlb,  Virtues  ^ Gems,  f.  104. 
1691  .S>»cKxof/"M«"i!r:  J.  Ray,  Crroriim,  PL  I.  p.  31(1701).  _  1697  To 
hold  to  every  Man  a  faithful  Ghiss,  i  And  shew  him  of  what  Spedes  he's  an  Ass: 
Vanbrugh,  Proo.  Wife,  ProL,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  117  (1776).  1718  the  exeidse 
of  tyranny  over  their  own  Speaes :  Popb,  Wks.,  VoL  vl  p.  378  (1757X  1733 
One  Species  of  them  is  white:  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  116.  befl 

1783  another  Trick  of  the  same  Spedes  and  to  the  same  End :  R.  North, 
Bxamen,  L  it  105,  p.  87  (i7^oX  1764  will,  by  an  infamous  spedes  of  ex- 

tortion, put  ye  to  the  most  immoderate  expence  of  fifty  or  threescore :  J.  Bush, 
HH.  Cur.,  p.  xiu  1867  opinions  of  which  the  leading  genera  above  mdicated 
subdivide  into  countless  species:  H.  Spencer,  First  Princ.,  VoL  l  p.  9  (snd  Ed.). 
*1876  bonnet  or  hat. ..for  the  way  it  is  worn  deddes  which  spedes  it  is :  Echo, 
Kag.  yi.  Article  on  Fashions.    [Sl] 

2.  a  visible  appearance. 

1696  the  picture  mooveth  the  eye,  and  that  committeth  the  spedes  and  formes 
of  the  things  scene  to  the  memory:  R.  Hayixx:ks,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Pref.,  p.  4. 
1607  Wherein  I  sit  and  immediately  receiue,  |  The  Species  of  things  corporeal],  | 
Keeping  oontinual  watch  and  centinell :  A.  Brewer,  Lingua,  iii.  6,  sig.  G  9 1^. 
1640  if  she  know  those  spede*  outsent  I  From  distant  objects :  H.  more.  Song 
^Sou/,  111.  it  33,  p.  337  (1647).  1663  certain  external  spedes,  signes,  or 

eflfects :  J.  Gaulb,  Mttg^astro-mancer,^.  i^.  1666  Objects  are  conserved 

in  the  Memory  by  certain  intentional  Speaes :  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  vi.  p.  39 
(1885).  1671  Spedes  and  acddents...are  proper  objects  of  adoration :  Evelyn, 
Corrrsp,,  Vol.  ill.  p.  336  (1873).  1678  of  any  Intentional  Species  or  Skews, 

propagated  from  the  Objects  to  our  Senses:  Cudworth,  Intelt.  Syst.,  Bk.  L 
ch.  L  p.  7.  1681  When  a  man  hath  the  spedes  or  ipiage  of  an  horse  or  man 

in  his  mind,  or  the  thought  thereof,  you  cannot  call  that  image  a  man  or  a  horse : 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  iv.  p.  335  (1863X 
1699  the  Land  of  Spectres,  Forms,  Intentional  Specits,  Vacuum,  Occult 
Qualities,  and  other  Inadequate  Notions:  Evm.vs^Acetaria,  Ded.,  sig.  A  3  r«. 
1766  But  if  you  understand  by  ideas  these  chimerical  species,  the  mere  fictiom 
of  meuphysiaans,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  suffidently  disproved  by  Mr.  Locke, 
I  return  to  my  assertion,  and  maintain  that  the  distinction  is  unintelligible  between 
"bebig  in  the  mind,"  and  "bemg  in  the  memory":  Gibbon,  Li/i  A'  Lett., 
p.  tSs  (1869). 

3.  a  spectacle. 

be£  1637  Shews  and  spedes  serve  best  with  the  people :  Bacon.    [J.] 

4.  a  constituent  part. 

1699  play  the  Alchymist  with  me,  and  change  the  species  of  my  land,  into 
that  metal  you  talk  of:   B.  Jonson,  Ev,  Man  out  of  his  Hum.,  n.  6,  Wlis., 

fe>I8(I6r6)L       1601  iatSpecies  that  goe  to  the  composition  of  sweet  Perfumes: 
OLLAND,  Tr.  PlsH.  N.  H.,  Bk.  ta,  clu  as,  VoL  L  p.  375. 

5.  coin. 

1768  The  augmentation  of  the  spedes  in  a  colony  is  not  the  way  to  keep  it 
in  it:  Father  Charlevoix,  Acct.  Voy.  Canada,  p.  37. 

speciflciun,  sb.'.  neut  of  Late  Lat  specificus,'=^s^tc£.z'' : 
a  specific. 

1641  a  specificnm  against  all  distempers  of  the  liver:  John  French,  Art 
Distill.,  To  Reader,  sig.  B  3  »•  (1651). 

i^gpedmen,  sb. :  Lat :  an  example,  a  sample,  a  representa- 
tive or  illustrative  portion  of  a  whole  or  01  an  aggregate,  a 
representative  individual  of  a  number,  class,  or  type. 

1610  Virgil  prescribes  a  generall  Specimen  in  his  conduMon  for  triall  of  nit 
and  bitter  soyies:  Folkingham,  Art  Survey,  i.  viiL  p.  17.  1664  this  early 

Specimen  orchis  Theological  studies:  J.  Worthincton,  Life,  in  Jos.  Mode's 
Wks.,  p.  iv.  1733  in  the  upper  part  of  that  Drawing,  Corr^gio  has  given  a 

Specimen  of  the  whole  Gallery:  Richardson,  Statues,  dw.,  in  Italy,  p.  330. 
bef.  1788  It  is  a  curious  piece,  and  may  pass  for  a  Specimen  of  the  Author's 
Perfections :  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  v.  (1740X  1748  and,  as  a  specimen, 

directed  us  to  a  piriwig  warehouse:  Smollett,  Rod,  Raud,,  ch.  xiv.  Wks., 
VoL  L  p.  77  (1817).  1866  a  spedmen  or  two  survived  to  a  great  age :  J.  R. 

Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Na  vim.  (Halifax).  *1878  He  secured  speamens 
of  this  rock :  Times,  May  10.    [St] 

''spectacle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  show,  a  sight,  a  pageant 

1761  Company,  suppers,  balls,  spectacles...m  now  your  only  schools  and 
universities:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  il  No.  33,  p  98  (1774X 
1T90  Their  confederations,  their  spectacles,  their  dvic  feasts:  Burxl  Rev.  tu 
France,  p.  379  (vd  Ed.X  1814  the  shews  and  spectacles  in  which  the  people 
take  so  much  delight :  Alpine  Sketches,  ch.  ii.  p.  33.  1838  a  ball-room,  a 

billiard-room,  and  the  most  essendal,  a  spectacle,  or  theatre,  will  give  content  to 
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nerout  and  mbgled  population  of  Fnnch:  Engl,  i»  Franct,  VoL  II. 
18M  the  end  of  a  giand  tptctacle:  Ona  a  ivitk,  July  14,  p.  to/s- 
is not  a  tragedy,  oat  simply  a  grand  sp*ctacU\   Echa^  June  6, 


the  most  nameroat  and  mbgled  population  of  Fnnch:  Engl.  i»  Franct,  VoL  II. 

p.  »8o.  1" ....     -  ......  . 

*Vm  it  was 
p.  a.    [St.] 

*8pectat<n:  {ilil:^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  spectator,  noun  of 
agent  to  spectire,=^to  behold':  a  beholder,  a  looker  on,  an 
eye-witness,  esf.  one  who  watches  an  action,  a  game,  or  a 
representation  (theatrical,  &c). 

1S90  in  a  secret  comer  layd,  I  The  sad  speclatour  of  my  Tragedie:  Spbns., 
F.  Q.,  II.  iv.  17.  16M  there  be  of  them  [clowns]  that  will  themselves  laugh,  to 
set  on  some  quandty  of  bairen  specutors  to  laugh  too :  Shaks.,  Ham.,  iii.  a,  46. 
1619  where  euery  vulgar  eye  is  a  Specutor,  euery  lauish  tongue  a  Censour: 
Pdrchas,  MUneostmu,  ch.  xlix.  p.  4;8.  163S  the  World  is  both  the  SfeetaeU 
and  Sftctatar:  Purchas,  Pilgrimi,  VoL  i.  Bk.  L  p.  i.  16S8  But  sits  aloft  on 
the  SaSbld  a  censuring  Spectator:  J.  Earle,  A/>Vn>c<»m.,p.6s(iB68X  abt.  1630 
there  passed  a  challenge  Wween  them  at  certain  exercises,  the  Queen  and  the 
old  men  being  spectators:  (1653)  R.  Naunton,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  40  (1870X 
1641  What  a  death  it  is  to  think  of  the  sport  and  advantage  these  watchful 
enemies,  these  opposite  spectators,  will  be  sure  to  make  of  our  sin  and  sbamet 
Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  300  (z8o6)l  1666  their  feet  spuming 

the  yielding  sands,  forces  the  spectators  further  off :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trrm., 
p.  33  (1677X  1703  four  of  bis  men.of-war  stood  spectators  without  coining  to 

Ka  assistance:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  383  (1873).  1676  an  attempt  to 

cheat  the  Specuton  in  such  a  Juncture:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Rilig.  Afjttal, 
Bk.  I.  cb.  xi.  f  4,  p.  104.  178S  Amus'd  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage : 

CowpER,  Task,  V.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  iSj  (180S).  •1876  crowds  of  specutors: 
Timts,  May  15.    [St.] 

spect&trlz,  sb. :  Lat,  fern,  of  spectator:  a  female  spectator. 

1611  SfntaMce,  A  spectatrix:  a  woman  that  giues  a  (publike)  thing  the 
looking  on:  Cotcr. 

*Bpectniin,//.  spectra,  .r^. :  Lat.:  a  spectre,  a  phantom. 

1.  a  spectre,  a  phantom. 

16S1  castles  in  the  ayre,  pallaces,  armies,  spectiuins,  prodigies :  R.  Burton, 
AmoI.  Atsl..  Pt.  I,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  1,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  1.  p.  57  (1837X  1607  the 

Spectmm,  ghost,  or  fantasie,  the  Light  of  Nature:  H.  Pinnbll,  Pkilos.  Rt/., 
p.  67.  1673  Christ's  body  was  no  sfectmm  or  ^lantasm;  T.  Jacomb, 

^OTiMM,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  334/1(1868).  1689  For  all  Uivisioos  these  Uundrel 
years,  |  And  errors  among  Protestants,  appears  |  To  be  the  Spntrums  of  their 
plotting  brains ;  T.  Plunket,  Encom,  DwU  BrxuuUnb.,  ^v.,  p.  49/a.  bef. 

1834  Fierce  Anthropophagi,  |  Spectra,  Diaboli :  C  Lamb,  Hyi«chind,  1877 
They  see  the  king  of  the  ralley,  sitting  on  his  throne :  and  beside  him,  (but  it  ia 
onlv  a  false  vision),  spectra  of  creatures  like  themselves,  set  on  thrones :  Ruskir, 
StAscs  oftfu  Dust,  Lect.  L  p.  11. 

2.  the  band  of  light,  showing  the  prismatic  colors,  formed 
when  light  is  reflected  after  passing  through  a  prism. 

1811  the  inherent  congruity  of  those  [colors]  that  are  called  complementary, 
with  reference  to  the  prismatic  sp€ctrum :  Jeffrey,  Essays,  VoL  1.  p.  (^  (18^4). 
1887  No  chemist. ..could  afford  to  overlook  the  remarkable  work  of  Mr,  Crookes 
on  the  phosphorescent  spectra  of  the  rare  earths  when  submitted  to  electric  dis- 
charge in  a  high  vacuum :  Atketutum,  Sept.  3,  p.  300/1. 

*8pecnlatioii  (^jL  —  IL  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  speculation :  ob- 
servation, inspection,  insight;  philosophic  contemplation, 
theoretical  reasoning ;  a  risking  of  money  in  hazardous  com- 
mercial  or  financial  ventures  (colloquially  abbreviated  to 
spec.). 

1679  soothsayen...and  they  specially  who  seemed  to  haue  some  singular 
speculation  aboue  others :  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  469  (1611X  1606  Thou 
luut  no  speculation  in  those  eyes  }  Which  thou  dost  glare  with  !  Shaks.,  Mad., 
iii.  4,  95.  1667  Thenceforth  to  speculations  nigh  or  deep  i  I  tum'd  my 

thoughu:  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  603.  1794  many  merchanu  have  already 

made  a  noble  sptc  of  the  embargo  by  raising  their  prices:  J.  Adams,  Wks., 
Vol.  1.  p.  469  (1856),  1886  uiey  do  it  all  on  speculation. ..them  Dodson  and 

Fogg,  as  does  these  sort  o'  things  on  spec:  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  xxvi. 
pp.  »73. 1^. 

*8pecalator  (^±  —  ±z),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  speculator, =*9l 
scout',  noun  of  agent  to  speculiri,''''to  spy',  'to  observe'. 

I.    an  observer,  a  seer  who  investigates  mysteries. 

1666  Nowe  to  speake  more  particularly  of  this  metall  of  syluer,  the  phi- 
toaophers  speculatoun  of  natural!  thynees,  saye  that  it  is  engendered  of  substaunce 
more  watery  then  fyoie:  R.  Eden,  Dtcadts,  Sect.  vi.  p.  367  (i88j).  1646 

Cabaklistical  Speculators:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pstud.  Ep.,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  ziv.  p.  376 


1663"  Diviners,  Speculators,  Circulators,  Prognosticators,  Calculators, 

1663  Like  Speculators,  should 


(i68«).        .    . 

&C. ;  J.  Gaulb,  Mag.astro.maHcrr,  p  9. 


foresee,  |  From  Pharvt  of  Authority;  S.  Butler,  HudOras,  Pt  1.  Cant.  i.  p.  55. 
1880  the  speculator  or  man  who  descries  the  movements  of  the  fish:  T.  S. 
Ht;GHES,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  139. 

2.  one  who  forms  or  investigates  theories. 

16S4  the  lazy  Speculator  in  Arts,  and  Knowledge :  R.  Whitlock,  Zttiomia, 
p.  901.  1887  Those  speculators,  therefore,  did  not  perform  the  inductive 

process  carefiilly:  Macaulav,  Essays,  pv  411  (1B77). 

3.  one  .who  risks  capital  in  hazardous  commercial  or 
financial  ventures. 

1819  This  little  frolic,  at  the  expense  of  the  English  speculator,  recom- 
mended me  to  a  French  chevalier:  T.  Hope,  Anast.^  Vol.  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  lia 
(1830).  1860  married  the  rich  attorney's  daughter  m  spite  of  that  old  specu- 

lator :  Thackeray,  Pcndtmiis,  VoL  i.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  355  (1B79X 


SPHINX 
*specaltim,  pL  specula,  sb. :  Lau :  a  mirror. 

1646  speculums  of  Parabolical  figures :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Ptend.  Ef^  Bit.  til 
ch.  xviii.  p.  313  (1686).  1678  Likevrise  a  Sfteulnm  of  the  same  Euhioo,  bjr 

looking  upon  which  through  the  former  you  see  your  face  so  many  times  nailo- 
plied... Several  concave  burning  Sfteula  of  metal :  J.  Ray,  Jmim.  Lm  Cmntr., 
p.  345.  1776  firing  them  with  parabolic  sfteula:  J.  Collier,  Mas.  Trot., 

p.  34. 

spSltmca,  sb. :  Lat. :  cave,  den,  grotto. 

1778  be  was  forced  to  do  the  honours  of  the  s^laaca  I  HoR.  Waltole, 
Litters,  VoL  v.  p.  504  (1857). 

.  spenditore,  sb. :  It. :  a  steward,  a  purveyor. 

bef.  1733  Officers,  Sftndittrts,  and  ArcfaitccU :  R.  North,  Exmmtm,  m. 
»ii.  90,  p.  575  (1740). 

sperma,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  mripita:  seed,' sperm,  seminal 

fluid. 

1637  causeth  apetyte  and  lust  to  the  worke  of  generacyaa/&  nultnljelhtke 
nature  and  sperma:  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  BrunsmcKs  DittUL,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ocxhriL 
sig.Rii^i.  1643  of  symple  membre*  some  hauctheyrgcoeratioa  of  Sperm 
or  sede:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigt's  Ckirurg.,  foL  ii  Vlt.  1600  whetha  the 

said  Amber  be  the  sperma  or  the  excreoWDt  thereof,  they  caimoc  well  dctcnaiae: 
John  Pory,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist.  A/r.,  p.  344. 

^spermaceti  {^  —  -i-  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Old  Fr.  spermaceti,  or 
Late  Lat  spermaciti,^*soa.vra  of  the  whale':  a  crystalline 
fatty  substance  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  cachaloi  (^.v.) 
and  kindred  cetaceans.    Also,  in  combin. 

1471  And  Sferma  Celt  ana  with  redd  Wyne  when  ye  wax  old:  G.  RirUR, 
Comp.  Alek.,  Ep.,  in  Ashmole's  Thtat.  Ckim.  Brit.jjf.  113  (1653).  UI6 

Take  sperma  ceti  .iij.  dragma.  mumie  an  ounce:  'Tr.  Jeramt  0/  BnmswkKs 
Surgery,  sig.  R  iij  s«/i.  1608  Sperma  Ctti,  a  diagme,  Muske,  (ooie 

scmpufes:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Altssio'tSecr.,  Pt.  i.  foL  56  r*.  _  1693-1623  The 
fynnes  are  also  esteemed  for  many  and  sundry  uses :  as  is  his  spawne  fat  divcn 
puiposes :  this  wee  corruptly  call  parmacittii\  of  the  I-adne  word,  tfermaetti: 
R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  South  Sea,  i  xix.  p.  155  (1878).  1B96  telling  me  the 

sovereign'st  thing  on  earth  |  Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise:  Shaks., 
/  /fen.  IV.,  L  3,  58.  1601  I  am  mum,  my  deare  nnuninia,  my  balsamnm,  my 
sUrmacttt:  B.  Jonson,  Pottast.,  iL  z,  Wks.,  p.  387  (1616)1  1641  Coouaoa 
oil  Olive  may  be  distilled  after  this  manner,  and  be  made  very  pleasant  and  sweet, 
also  most  unctious  things,  as  Sftrma  eitt :  John  French,  Art  Dittttt.,  Bk.  L 
p.  36  (1651).  1646  streams  ofoyl  and  Sjirma  CtU.-.tlm  Magaiin  ot Sperma 
Ceti  was  found  in  the  head  [of  a  whale]  lying  in  foUs  and  courses :  Sia  Ta. 
Brown,  Psmd.  Ep.,  Bk.  in.  ch.  xxvL  p.  139  (1686).  16S9  Some  have  tcld 

me  it  was  spermaceti,  which  I  haue  not  essayed :  Evelyn,  Corrtsp.,  VoL  m. 
p.  Ill  (1873)1  1710  See  the  Traumatic  Decoction,  and  Mixture  <t Sperma 

C«/<,  to  which  iu  Virtues  ar«  akin:  Fuller, /'4ur>iu>«»».,  p.  373.  1T4I 

Sperma  Ceti  whales  are  to  be  found  almost  every  where :  W.  Douglass,  Stimmarj 
of  Brit.  Settlements  in  N.  Amtr.,  p.  396.  1841  don't  spare  the  speraiictii 

(candles]:  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays,  Av., p.  383 (18S5)- 

speronara,  pi.  Bperonaxe,  sb, :  It :  a  speedy,  stout-built 
boat  used  in  the  seas  of  S.  Italy. 

1819  Anxious  to  gain  the  place  of  my  destinatioii,  I  hired  a  s 
convey  me  to  Sicily:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  in.  ch.  xiv.  p.  357(1830] 
Tile  steely  sea,  like  a  mountain  lake,  on  the  still  expanse  of  which  the  nous  un 
sails  were  lefiected,  was  studded  with  the  sptnman,  which  seemed  as  if  carved 
out  of  charonL  black  as  the  vokanic  smoke :  XIX  CtnU,  Sept. ,  p.  498. 

spes  gregis,  phr. :  Lat :  the  hope  of  the  flock.  See  Viig., 
Eel.,  I,  15. 

1697  So  if  one  haue  lost  diners  chiUren,  it  b  more  gtiefe  to  htm  to  knae  die 
last  than  all  the  rest,  because  he  is  tpesgrtgii :  Bacon,  Coutert  ofgtodi^emB, 
p.  153  (■87tX 

sphalma,  pi.  sphalmata,  sb. :  Gk.  o^Sk^a :  a  slip,  an  error. 

1663  But  this  is  a  trifling  o^oX^m.:  Evelyn,  Corretp.,  VoL  IIL  p.  63(i87>) 
1666 — 7  your  amanuensis  has  committed  some  sphalmatas:  s9.,  p.  9a 

sphinctdr,  sb. :  Gk.  a^iynr^p :  that  which  binds  or  con- 
tracts ;  a  muscular  ring  which  serves  to  close  an  orifice. 

1678  the  Muscles  called  S/hsnctrr:  J.  Banister,  //ist.  Man,  Bk.  m. 
foL  97  r«,  1646  The  Sphincters  inserving  unto  the  Fistula  or  spotit,  mifhl 

have  been  examined:  Sir  'Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  ni.  ch.  xxvL  pi  mb 
(1686X 

'sphinx,  Lat  pi.  sphinges,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  v^|:  a 
monster  with  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the  head  of  a  man  (in 
Egyptian  art)  or  of  a  woman  with  a  winged  body  (in  Grecian 
art).  The  Sphinx  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia  was  a  monster  with 
a  woman's  head,  which  had  power  to  afflict  the  city  until  a 
riddle  which  she  propounded  should  be  solved — a  feat  per- 
formed by  Oedipus  {q.  v.).  The  said  riddle  combined  with 
the  imfienetrable  calm  of  the  faces  of  Eg^tian  sphinxes 
makes  the  sphinx  a  representative  of  mysteiy  and  inscruta- 
bility.   Also,  in  combin.  as  in  sphinx-like,  sphini^-tnolh. 

1666  Likewise  a  precious  stone  of  the  kyode  of  them  that  are  cauled  Spkaiftt, 
inclosed  in  golde:  R.  Eden,  Dtcadts.SKt.  1.  p.  i97(i885X  1679  iSp&ut 
of  Yuorie :  North,  Tr.  Plutarck.  p.  863  (i6i3)l  1688  Subtle  as  Sphinx ;  ai 
sweet  and  musical  I  As  bright  Apollo's  lute :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L,,  iv.  3,  343. 
1603  And  th'  vgly  Gorgons,  and  the  Spksnxts  fd,  |  Hydtxus  and  /fatpmga 
to  yawn  and  yel :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barfas,  Furies,  p.  373  (1608).  IMH 
setting  up  ordinarily  before  the  porches  and  gates  of  their  temples,  oemiae 
Sphinges :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1390.  1607  if  be  haue  a  SpUmx, 
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I  bane  an  (Edipos:  A.  Brbwbr,  Linria,  iu.  6,  sig.  G  i  r*. 
~        '      pyramid^  Ubyrinthi  ano^Sghingn:  R.  Burton,  AKat,Jlftl.,To 


iEgypUan 
R^uler,  p. 


1631 


ler,  p.  107  (1897). 


bef.  1608  As  Temples  use  to  have  their  Porches 


wrought  i  With  Sfhynjctt,  Cicatures  of  an  Antick  fraught :  J.  Clevkland, 
iVks.j  iL  p.  48  (1687).  1678  they  place  Sphinges  before  their  Temples : 

CvowoRTH,  InttU.  Syst.j  Bk,  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  315.  1788  a  sphynx  of  curious 

workmanship  and  of  inestimable  value;  Lord  Chsstbrpibld,  in  Cmrmoti  i'rMjy, 
No.  57,  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  9a  (1777).  1766  two  sphynxes  in  stone,  with 

their  heads  coquetly  reclined;  HoR.  Walpols,  Lttttrx^WtA.  IV.  p.  49a  (185TX 
1T88  !  conceive  everv  bold  and  wnorant  empirick  to  be  analogous,  in  depreda- 
tion and  mischief,  to  toe  Theban  Sphinx:  J.  Lbttsom,  in  Gtnt.  Mag.^  lviii.  i. 
98/3.  1819  many  a  time,  when  there  occorred  what  seemed  inexplicable  riddles 
10  Mamluke  interests,  I  could  only  escape  my  part  of  (Edipos,  by  my  insufBcient 
proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  Egyptian  sphyiui :  T.  Hops,  Anast.^  Vol.  11. 
ch.  i.  p.  18  (i8ao).  1867   He  was  a  sphinx,  a  chimera,  a  lunatic  broke  loose: 

C.  KiNcSLBv,  TvK  Yiart  Ago,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  477  (1877)1  '1877  There  are 


bandies  ornamented  with  bull's  heads,  winged  sphinges  t  TimeSy  Feb.  17.  [St.] 
1883  he  took  it  for  the  flip  of  a  bat,  or  perhaps  of  a  Sphinx-moth,  attracted  by  his 
light :  R.  D.  Blackmore,  ChrUlnatU,  ch.  xxix.  p.  237.  1883  He  was  like 


the  sphinx  who  endares  and  is  silent,  immutable :  Anne  Gilchrist,  Ctntury 
GmldHMy  Hfrtt,  p.  14. 

splcnla, //.  splcnlae,  Mod.  Lat.;  spicnliuii, //.-la,  Lat, 
a  small  sharp  point' :  sb. :  a  minute  needle-shaped  body. 

1840  The  wind  was  of  that  low  but  heavy  sort,  loaded  with  spicula  of  cold, 
which  penetrated  every  limb  and  joint:  Frasbr,  KcttxUttan,  ln'c.  Vol  II. 
Let.  vi.  p.  146.  1868  A  haiy  day ;  with  moonlight,  and  a  drizzling  fall  of 

broken  spicuke  following  it:   E.  K.  Kane,  11/  Grnuull  Ex/td.,  ch.  xxxiv. 
p.  }aa  1888   It  was  argued  that  the  vapour  was  changed  mto  ice,  and  that 

the  higher  atmosphere  was  dnrged  with  spicube :  A  thtiutmm,  Oct.  6,  p.  451/3. 

spina,  sb.:  Lat:  Rom.  Antiq.:  the  barrier  in  a  Roman 
circus  or  hippodrome,  along  and  round  which  the  race-course 
ran. 

1766  A  good  port  of  this  was  taken  op  by  the  spina,  or  middle  space,  adorned 
with  temples,  sutues,  and  two  great  obelisks :  Smollett,  Fnuato' Italy,  xxxii 
Wki..Vol.v.p.49908i7)- 

splnd  (—  -L),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  spinelU :  a  kind  of  ruby, 
also  called  spinel  ruby  or  balas  ruby. 

1666  an  other  kynde  of  Rubies,  which  wee  caule  Spinelle  and  the  Indians 
Caropus :  R.  Eden,  Dtcttdts,  p.  264  (i88sX  1666  translucent  stones  which 

want  neither  beauty  nor  esteem;  namely  Topazes,  Amethysts,  Spinels,  Helio- 
tr<q>es  and  other  sorts:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tnai.,  p.  88  (1677). 

Bpir&cnlun,  //.  spir&cnia,  sb. :  Lat :  a  vent,  an  air-hole,  an 
aperture  through  which  vapor  of  any  kind  passes.  Early 
Anglicised  as  Oracle.  *  ' 

1670  There  are  divers  SMracula.  or  vents  round  about  it,  out  of  which  the 
thick  Smoak  ptesseth  furiously:  R.  t.t,s&%v&,  Voy.  lial.,  Pt.  11.  p.  190  (1698) 
1704  the  enclosed  Fire  was  not  of  Force  sufficient  to  make  its  wa^^  out,  or  found 
not  SHntciita  to  vent  itself:  J.  Rav,  Tknt  Ducouna,  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  13  (1713). 
bef.  1788  like  a  Chymist's  Fire. ..upon  opening  the  Spiracula  of  the  Furnace,... 
encreased  till  the  Flame  broke  out:  R.  North,  Examtn,  11.  v.  74,  p.  360(1740). 
1830  it  contains  two  principal  spiiacula,  or  vents,  from  whence. ..huge  stones  and 
rocks  at«  precipiuted  several  thousand  feet  into  the  air:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trae. 
in  Sicily,  Vol  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  115. 

'^spiraea,  sb.:  Lat,  'meadow-sweet':  name  of  a  genus  of 
rosaceous  plants,  many  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  large  panicles  of  bloom. 

gpiritato,//.  spiritati,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb. :  It :  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit ;  one  who  is  possessed. 

1669  Did  we  never  know,  before  these  new  Illuminates  and  Spiritaties  rose 
up,  what  belonged  to  the  bumble  seeking,  the  happy  finding,  and  Iwly  acquaint- 
ance with  Godr  Gaudbn,  Ttart  0/ Chunk,  p.  195.    [Davies] 

spiiitoso,  adv.:  It:  Mus.:  with  spirit,  with  fire.  See 
con. 

1734  SPIRITO,  or  SPIRITOSO,  with  Spirit  and  Life:  Short  Exptic.  0/ 
For.  Wdt.  in  Miu.  Bkj. 

*spiritnel,/f>w.  spiritnelle,  a*]^?'. :  Fr.:  exhibiting  or  affect- 
ing spirituality  or  intellectual  refinement,  characterised  by 
exalted  delicacy  of  sentiment. 

1883  Theadmired— the  cultivated— jt^j'n'/w^/— the  splendid  Godolphin:  Lord 
Lttton,  Godolfh.,  ch.  Ixiv.  p.   ii7/s  (New  Ed.).  1841    France  is  the 

paradise  for  old  women,  particularly  if  they  are  spirittulU :  Lady  Blessington. 
Idltr  in  Frana,  Vol.  1.  p.  86.  1848    He  was  the  heir  of  the  rich  and 


MrittulU  Miss  Crawley:  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxiv.  p.  380 
(1879X  1867  Tnis  dependence  on  astrology  opens  a  very  nice  volume  of 

mysticism  for  the  more  spirittulU  of  the  sexes:  Lady  Morgan,  Mm.,  Vol.  i. 


p. '6  (186a).  *1877  the  expression  of  the  face  quite  romantic  and  spirittuUt : 

Tima,  Dec.  la    [St.  I 

Splendida  bilia,  phr.:   Lat.:  'bright  bile',  anger,  indig- 
nation.   Hot.,  Sat.,  2,  3,  141. 

1697  any  other  common-places,  equally  new  and  eloquent,  which  ai«  funiished 
by  the  sflemHJa  UlU:  Swirr,  TaU  a/a  Tut,  Pref.,  Wks.,  p.  55/1  (18*9). 

splendidd  mendaz,  phr.:    Lat:   honorably   untruthful 
Hon,  C»rf.,3,  II,  35. 

1846  True  exponenu  of  the  man  and  his  system,  the  "  (Euvres  de  N.  Bnona- 

re"... breathe  fixe  and  spirit. ..^/r«uftV^  mtHttaxl  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain, 
I.  p.  134.  1863  He  said  that  his  little  nurse  Brandon  was  tfunJide 

S.  U. 


mendax,  and  that  her  robbery  was  a  sublime  and  couiageous  act  of  war: 
Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xx.  p.  379  (1887).  _  1887  Joan  Darenth,  the 
Juno-like  farmer's  daughter,. ..j^^iWi/A'ifr  mendax,  denies  her  love  for  the  handsome 
and  beavily-moustached  captam :  Athtnaum,  July  a,  p.  17/3. 

splendidum  pecc&tiun,  pi.  splendidia  pe<»^ta,/^r. :  Lat : 
a  brilliant  fault,  a  dazzling  sin. 

1619  Our  vertues  are  tpUndUa  ptccata :  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  xliii, 
p.  406.  1696  The  be.<tt  thoughts  and  actions  of  an  unregenerate  person,...are 

but  tpltndida ptccata,  gilded  evils:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  Wks.,  Nicbol's  Ed., 
VoL  II.  p.  388  (i86sX  1887  To  Dr.  Scrivener  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hon 
is  a  tpltnttidum ptceatum :  Atktmtum,  Jan.  29,  p.  159/1. 

splendor,  splendonr  (Ji  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  splendour, 
splendor,  assimilated  to  LAt.  splendor:  brilliance, brightness ; 
also,  ntetapk.  grandeur,  magnificence,  glory. 

1691  I'll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown,  I  But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of 
mine  own :  Shaks.,  ^om.,  i.  3,  106.  1603  rebating  the  said  splendor  through 
those  dewy  drops,  causeth  a  purple  tincture;  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  829. 
1608  whose  dishevell'd  loclu,  |  Like  gems  against  the  repercussive  sun,  j  Gives 
light  and  splendour;  Middleton,  Family  ^ Love,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  m.  p.  79 
(1885).  1611  The  whole  Europaean  temtorie  is  possessed  with  the  renowne 

and  Splendor  of  this  princely  Order :  T.  Coryat,  Crudities,  Vol.  ill.  sig.  o  r  »* 


(1776X        1619  Nor  nath  any  thing  more  dazeled  their  Eyes,  then  this  splendor 
of  Ancestrie :  Purch  as,  Microcosmus,  ch.  xlvii.  p.  437.  1630  from  the  holi- 

ness of  his  conversation,  he  received  such  a  splendour :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist, 


Count.  Trent,  p.  xil.  (1676).  1664  things  useful  and  necessary  are  to  be 

preferr'd  before  splendour  and  magnificence :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtarfs  Parall. 
Archit.,  Ep.,  sig.  A  3  r^.  V122  all  the  glaring  entertainments,  numerous 

lights,  and  false  splendors,  of  an  Assembly  of  empty  heads,  aking  hearts  and  false 
faces:  Pope,  Letters,  p.  ips  (1737X  1769  splendour  and  great  magnificence: 
Junius,  Letters,  No.  xxvi.  p.  109(1827).  1797  from  the  splendor  of  their 

exploiu :  Southey,  Lett.  dur.  Resid.  in  Spain,  p.  113.  18u  fresh-wash'd 

in  coolest  dew  |  The  nuuden  splendours  of  the  morning  star  |  Shook  in  the  sted- 
fast  blue :  Tennyson,  Dream  F.  Worn.,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  203  (18S6). 

spode,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  spode :  dross  of  brass. 

1611  Spedaateur^  One  that  maketh  Spode,  or  getteth  soot,  &c,  fiom  Brasse, 
by  trying,  or  melting  it;  Cotgr. 

spodinm,  sb. :  Lat,  'dross  of  fused  metal':  a  powder  ob- 
tained by  (^cination. 

1688  the  Spodiom  coniealeth  in  certainecanes :  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frederick's 
Voy.,  foL  38  V'.  1699  redde  Sawnders,  Spodium,  Pearles:  A.  M.,  Tr. 

GaietkoutPs  Bk.  Pkysicke,  p.  121/1.  1663  Spodium  is  the  ashes  of  a  Tree 

growing  near  Sunda :  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandtblo,  Bk.  11.  p.  123  (1669). 

spolla  opima,  phr. :  Lat :  noble  spoils,  arms  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle  from  a  vanquished  general.  See  Livy,  i,  lo; 
Virg.,  Aen.,  6,  856. 

1679  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  38  (1613).  1600  Which  spoiles,  with  a 

solerone  manner  of  dedication,  he  bestowed  and  himg  up  in  the  temple  of  lupiter 
Feretrius,  neare  unto  those  of  Romulus,  which  w.ere  the  first  and  only  spoiles, 
untill  that  time,  called  Opima  Spotia:  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  iv.  p.  15X 
1763  but,  taking  it  for  granted  he  bad  a  right  to  make  the  most  of  his  advanta^ 
resolved  to  carry  off  the  spolia  opima:  Smollett,  Launc.  Greaves,  ch.  xix. 
Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  182  (1817).  1771  he  freely  owned  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of 

the  ^ma  spolia  taken  in  battle:  —  Humph.  CI.,  p.  123/2  (i83a).  1780  a 

humcane... deserves  a  triumphal  arch, — perhaps  opima  spolia,  for  nothing  has 
yet  been  heard  of  Admiral  Rowley  I  Hoh.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  479 
(1S58).  1809  We  cannot  find  that  he  has  on  any  occasion  brought  home  the 

spolia  opima:  Quarterly  Rev.,  Vol.  i.  p.  327.  1833  Let  nations  be. ..divided 
amongst  the  ruling  powers  as  the  spolia  opima  of  victory ;  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  36, 
""**  He  demanded  his  body.. .and  the  jc><»/iVa  "  '         •-..-- 

ra,  p.  345.  1846  The  Spoli     . 

found  in  the  imperial  of  Joseidi's  carriage :  Ford,  Haxdik.  Spain,  Pt  11.  p.  917. 

spoliator  {.n.  —  .'. .::),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  spoliator,  noun  of 
agent  to  spoliire,=' to  spoil':  a  despoiler,  a  robber,  a  plun- 
derer. 

sponddUB,  spondaens,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (nroi>d( tot, =' per- 
taining to  libations':  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  two  long 
syllables,  apparently  named  from  use  in  hymns  accompany- 
ing libations.    Anglicised  as  spondee,  spondsae, 

1686  A  simple  foote  of  two  sillables  is  likewise  twofdde,  eyther  of  two  long 
sillables  called  Spondsus,  as'  --  goodnesse,  or  of  two  short  called  Pyrricbius  as 
-  —  hyther :  W.  Webbs,  Discourse  of  Eng.  Poet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets  6* 
Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  67  (1815);  16ra  The  Spondee  [consisting]  of  two  long,  the 

Trilrack  of  three  short:  T.  Campion,  Eng.  Poes.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Poets 
A*  Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  167  (1815).  1603   But  he  stood  sufficed  and  contented 

with  those  which  were  endited  to  the  praise  of  Mars  and  ^rVvrro,  and  with 
Spondeeet:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  1253.  bef.  1637  'The  steadie 

Spondeees  I  B.  Jonson,  Tr.  Horaces  Art  Poet.,  p.  17  (1640).  1667  Spondses 
or  Dactiles;  Dryden,  Ann.  Mirab.,  sig.  A  6  r'.  1886  the  spondee  is  allow- 
able in  any  position :  Mayor,  Eng.  Metre,  ch.  v.  p.  72. 

spond7l(e),  i:  — ,  J^. :  Eag.fT.Fr.spondyle:  a  joint;  a  joint 
of  the  backbone,  a  vertebra. 

1641  in  the  necke  be  .viL  spondyles:  R.'Copland,  Tr.  Guydds  Quest.,  Av., 
sig.  F  iii  V.  1648   there  ben  fouie  partes  of  spondUes  b  the  backe: 

Trambroh,  Tr.  Vigds  Ckirurg.,  foL  vii  r«/i.  1678  the  pectorall  Spondilles... 
the  Spondile  followmg:  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  i.  foL  21  r<>.  bef.  1687 
a  kind  of  nek  |  Runs  down  along  the  spondils  of  his  back :  B.  Jonson,  Sad 
Shepherd,  n.  3,  Wks.,  p.  499/1  (iSfioX 


p.  5x5.        1883  He  demanded  his  body.. .and  the  spolia  opima  taken  with  him : 
W.  Irving,  .4Ma«nM>,  p.  345.  1^^  The  .^^/ui  <^iiMa  of  Vittoria  were 
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SPONGIOSITY 


spongiosity  (S-S-^),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  spongiosis ', 
sponginess. 

IMS  the  ipongiosite  of  the  dugge :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigt't  Ckimrf.,  tA. 
Ixv  po/i. 

^sponsor  {!!■—),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  spo>tsor,='a.  surety', 
noun  of  agent  to  sfiondfre,=^  to  promise  :  a  surety,  a  surety 
at  baptism,  a  godfather  or  godmother.    See  consitonsor. 

1706  Philups,  Wartd^Wordt.  17S6  sponson  or  sureties  for  tbor 

education  in  the  true  Cbrixtian  faith :  Avlifpe,  Partrr.    t1°.l  180T  I  may 

an  well  let  Danven  be  hia  •ponior:  Southkv,  Litt.,  Vol.  II.  p.  37  (1856)1  1836 
This  clerical  dcatination  was  greatly  encouraged  by  hit  uncle  i^  sponsor;  Lif* 
t/Dr.  FnuMtH,  ch.  L  p.  7. 

spontoon  {s.  jl),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  spontone :  a  kind  of  pike, 
a  kind  of  partisan  formerly  borne  by  certain  officers  of  the 
British  line. 

ISM  and  that  euerie  one  of  these  should  haue  a  Sfmtlmt,  or  a  long  sharpe 
iron,  to  the  end.  that  when  any  waine,  wagon,  or  cart,  laden  with  hay  or  such 
like,  do  passe  by,  he  ma^  therewith  thrust  the  same  thorough,  to  know  if  there 
be  any  neceipt  therein  mdden  ;  R.  Baxrbt,  Tluor.  of  Warrts^  Bk.  iv.  p.  X13. 
1773— M  They  have  no  defensive  armour;  but,  Iwsides  their  weapons,  the 
chiefs  carried  a  staff  of  distinction,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  ofUcers  do  the 
spontoon:  Cook,  u/  Voy.,  6k.  ii.  ch.  x.    [R.] 

spoor,  si. :  Du. :  a  track,  a  trail 

1871  For  about  eight  miles  we  fallowed  the  spoor  through  high  dried  grass 
and  thorny  bush :  Sir  S.  W.  Bakbr,  NiU  Tributaritt,  ch.  vi.  p.  71  (1884). 

'sporran,  si.:  Gael.  sporan,=*».  purse':  an  ornamental 

f)urse  or  pouch  hanging  from  the  front  of  the  belt  in  High- 
and  costume. 

1818  Scott,  JToJ /;<y,  ch.  xxxiv.    [SkeatI 

sportnla,  si.:  Lat.:  'a  little  basket',  the  dole  of  food  or 
money  distributed  by  great  men  in  Ancient  Rome  to  their 
clients. 

1630  There  were  some  Skltt,  some  Mtruiadtt,  |  An  At,  a  DraeAma,  a 
SesUrtiet,  I  Quadrtnt,  Stxttuus,  Mimtui  Qx  appeares)  |  Didmckmati,  and  i>«r- 
tulas  and  Dtniertt:  John  TavLOR,  Wks.,  sig.  G  3  V/a. 


sposa,  pi.  spose,  si. :  It. :  bride,  spouse. 

1753   The  eari  and  his  tt«ta  follow  on  Thursday:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gto. 
Sthayn  {>•  Conttmforariei,  Vol  I.  p.  154  (1881). 

sposo,  si. :  It :  a  bridegroom,  a  spouse,  a  husband. 

1887   Itilian  girihood...bas  two  sole  points  of  interest,  the  sfna  and  the 
fashion  plate:  Avunttum,  May  2z,  p.  670/3. 

*sprdtae  injuria  fonuae,  pkr. :  Lat. :  the  insult  of  beauty 
being  slighted.    Virg.,  Aen.,  i,  27. 

1843  And  all  mi^ht  observe,  by  her  glance  fierce  and  stormy,  |  She  was  stung 
by  the  tprtUt  injuria  forma :  Barham,  IngoUt.  Ltg.,  p.  136  (1865X  18W 

the  pilgrim  resisted,  whereupon,  smarting  under  the  sfrtUt  injuria  forma  she 
hid  some  spoons  in  this  Joseph's  a^forjat:  Ford,  Handbk.  S^ain,  Pt.  11.  p.  9xa 

^springbok,  si. :  Du. :  a  South  African  species  of  antelope, 
Antilope  Euchore. 

'sproposito,  .r^. :  It. :  a  piece  of  nonsense,  a  blunder,  a 
silly  speech. 

17S3  she  every  day  says  some  new  tprofotito:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gtt.  Sthoyn 
&•  Contemforariti,  Vol.  I.  p.  167  (i88aX 

Spruch-sprecher,  si. :  Ger. :  an  orator. 

183S  The  tpruch-tprrcktr  and  the  jester  had  both  retired  to  a  safe  distance 
when  matters  seemed  coming  to  blows :  ScoTT,  Talisman,  ch.  xL  p.  54/1  (1868X 

sprunking-glass.    See  quotation. 


16M  A  Sfmnking  Gtau,  this  spninking  is  a  Dutch  word,  the  first  as  vre 
bear  of  that  Language,  that  ever  came  in  ftisbion  with  Ladies,  so  that  they  give 
us  reason  to  believe,  they  at  last  may  tack  about  from  the  Frtnch  to  the  DuUk 


mode.    This  signifies  pruning  by  a  Pocket-Glass,  or  a' Glass  to  Sprucifie  by: 
N.  H.,  Laditt  Diet.,  p.  ts/i. 

Spmsado,  si.:  quasiAt.  or  fuasi-Sp.  fr.  Eng.  spruce:  a 
sprucely  dressed  person. 

1666  They_  put  me  in  mind  of  the  answer  of  that  nprusado  to  a  judge  in  this 
kingdom,  a  rigid  censor  of  men's  habits:  Comment  on  CAauctr,  p.  19.    (T.l 

spjitum,  si. :  Lat. :  spittle,  saliva. 

1886  The  pathological  variations  of  the  respiratory  movements  are  treated 
of,  and.. .formation  of  sputum  and  various  objects  found  in  it  pathologicaUy : 
Atkenaum,  Sept.  19,  p.  375/a. 

Sfinadre,  si.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  squadra,  or  Sp.  esquadra:  a 
squadron. 

1691  deuiding  &  distributing  the  Sqnadrcs  indifierently  and  discreetly:  Gar- 
rard, A  rt  Warrt,  p.  71. 

sqnadro,  si.:  It :  a  square. 

1688  they  sell  the  earth  within  the  wall,  for  so  much  a  Squadro  \tquadroH^ 
R.  Hakluyi,  Voyagis,  Vol  11.  p.  ni]:  T.  ^^v:K.<x*.,^t.  C.  Frtdtritk'sVof., 
fol.  9  V. 


STADE 

sqnadxon  (.i  ji),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  It  sqitadrotu,  or  Fr.  squad- 
ron (Cotgr.):  a  square  (of  soldiers),  a  phalanx  ^.v.);  a 
troop  of  cavalry ;  a  detachment  of  ships ;  in  Printing,  an 
old  name  for  a  crotchet  (see  quot  1618). 

1663  There  shalbe  a  squadrone  ordered  and  in  the  myddest  of  the  same 
shalbe  a  voyde  space  throughoute  the  squadrone;  J.  Shuts,  Two  Comm,  (Tr.), 
stg.  *  iiii  t^.-  1679  the  troupes  of  their  footmen. ..did  put  themselues  into  a 

squadron,  as  broade  as  long,  for  in  euery  side  they  occupied  almost  thirty 
furiong:  North,  Tr./'/vtenrA,  p.  433(1613).  1686  a  squaidron  of  Spaniards : 
T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Primaud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  79a.  1091  [of  shina]:  W.  Raleigh, 
OSd  Engiisk  Valour,  p.  9  (1757X  1096  He  had  a  three  nimdred  men  more 

in  his  squadron:  Dxakx,   Voyagt,  p.  5  (Hakluyt  Soc.).  1098  gallant 

squadrons  of  Muskeu :  R.  Barrbt,  Tkeor.  of  Warm,  Bk.  1.  p.  5.  1607 

Ik  speake  nothing  but  gius,  and  glaues,  and  staues,  and  phalanges,  ft  squadrons, 
and  tanacadoes,  ambus-cadoes,  palmedoes...tarantanlatas:  A.  Brbwbr.  Z-rayKO, 
iL^i,  sig.  C  4  r«.  1618  because  the  holie  Scriptures  are  very  much  dted  in 

this  Booke.  1  have  thought  it  better,  not  to  print  th«n  in  a  distina  Character,  but 
rather  to  mclude  them  withm  two  squadnms  [  ]:  T.  Worthington,  Anker 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  Printer  to  Reader,  Vol.  i.  p.  18.  1646  the  four 

figures  in  the  banners  of  the  principal  squadrons  of  Israel,  are  aiuwerable  unto 
the  (^erubins  in  the  vision  of  Etekiel:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pteud.  Ef.,  Bk.  v. 
ch.  X.  p.  303  (1686).  1667  all  the  plain,  I  Over'd  with  thick  embattled 

squadrons  bright:  MiLTOlf,  P.  L.,  vi.  16.  1670  It's  ordinary  Squadron  of 

Gallies  are  but  twenty:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  165  ('698).  1830 

the  squadron  moved  forward  in  a  strait  line;  T.  S.  Hughes,  Truv.  in  Sicily, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  iii.  p.  45.  1836  the  whole  squadron  joined  in  a  very  mnsial 

and  spirited  chorus:  Subaltern,  A.  15,  p.  336. 


^oalor  {J.—),  si.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  squalor:  neglected  ap- 
pearance, dirtiness,  the  externals  of  sordid  misery. 

bef.  1687  take  heed  that  their  new  flowers  and  sweetness  do  not  as  much 
corrupt  a*  the  others  dryness  and  squalor:  B.  JoNSON,  Diean.,  Wks.,  p.  757/1 
(i860). 

8an&lorcarceris,/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  Scots  Law:  'misery  of 
prison';  strict  imprisonment  (of  a  debtor,  at  the  instance  of  a 
creditor). 

1814  for  creditors  have  an  interest  that  their  debtor  be  kept  under  close  con- 
finement, that  by  the  squalor  carctris  they  may  be  brought  to  pay  their  debts : 
Bdiit.  Rn.,  Vot  33,  p.  396. 

Bana|Bh,  si. :  Eng.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind.  asquutasquash,  asquask : 
the  fruit  of  numerous  varieties  of  gourd  {Cucuriita). 

squash.    See  mnsquash. 

BQUaw,  sqna,  si.  .-■  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  North  American 
Indian  woman  or  wife. 

1684  If  her  husband  come  to  seeke  for  his5<rt<«tv:W.Wooi>,A'<fv£iiyisiK^'x 
Protf.,  p.  97.  1886  But  when  the  (ireek  and  Hebrew  wokI*  |  Came 

tumbling  from  their  jaws,  |  The  copper-coloured  children  all  |  Ran  trTn^^i^f  to 
the  squaws:  O.  W.  Holmes,  Song  for  Centennial  Celetratim  of  Harvard 
College,  183$. 

squnck:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  skunk. 

srub:  Anglo-Ind.    See  shrub. 

^stabilimento,  //.  stabilimentl,  si. :  It :  an  establish- 
ment 

1888  Here  were  the  various  bathing  Stabilimenti,  as  they  ate  called:  W.  H. 
ROSSELL,  in  XIX  Cent.,  SepL,  p.  487. 

Staccado,  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  estacada :  a  stockade  {q. «'.). 
See  estacade*. 


1613  he  entred  into  the  Fortresae  of  Chiualrie,  not  by  the  mte,  but  by  leap- 
ing oner  the  Staccado  like  a  robber  and  a  thiefe:  T.  SHELTON,Tr.  DonQmixote, 
Pt.  II.  ch.  V.  p.  97.  1748 — 7  the  enemy...contrtved  in  the  narrow  pan  of  the 
river  where  the  ships  were  to  pass,  a  sort  of  staccado,  being  a  boom  of  timber 
joined  by  iron  chains:  Tindal,  CohHh.  Ra^in,  VoL  i.  p.  8a/i  (1751X 

Htaccato,  adv.,  adj.,  2mA  si.:  It:  Mus.:  disconnectedly, 
with  each  note  quite  distinctly  separated ;  disconnected ;  a 
disconnected  style.    Opposed  to  legato  (^.  v.).    Also,  nutaph. 

1734  STACCATO,  or  STOCCATO.  See  the  word  SPICCATO:  Shert 
Exilic,  of  For.  Wdt.  in  Mus.  Bk*.  1787  the  monotonous  staccato  of  the 

guitar :  BBCKroRD,  Italg,  VoL  •■■  P.  37  (1834).  1888  the  staccttta  notes  they 
call  letters  nowadays:  w.  Black,  Yolande,  Vol  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  393.  1886  Our 
orchestral  performers  are  much  too  prone  to  play  all  unslurred  notes  as  if  they 
were  marked  staccato:  W.  Glover,  Candrridgt  Ckcrister,  i.  xxiv.  375. 

staccato:  Eng.  fr.  It    See  stoccado. 
stackado:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  stoccado. 

«8tade,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  stadt;  stadie,  Eng.  fr.  Lat.;  stadio, 
It ;  stadium,  pi.  stadia,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  aritus* :  a  length  of 
about  202  yards  English,  a  race-course. 

I.  .  a  distance  of  about  202  yards  English,  roughly,  a 
furlong. 

1664  and  dollie  extende  almost  thre  thousand  Siadesx  W.  Prat,  Afriea, 
sig.  D  viii  v'.  1698  suppose  an  image  stand  ao  cubites^  or  one  stadium  from 

vs:  R.  Havixkke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  v.  p.  i8i.  1600  in  length  three 
thousand  stadios  or  fiirlongs:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Leo's  Hist,  ^fr.,  Introd.,  p.  ii. 
1601  for  the  space  of  thirtie  Stadia:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  i>,  ch.  as. 
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STADTHAUS 

Vol.  I.  p.  m.  in?  About  sao  tiadia  nuke  >  degree,  »s  paces  make  a  tia- 

dium,  an  Italian  mile  makes  8  tiadt» :  F.  Morvsoh,  /<»■.,  Pt.  ui.  p.  76.  1621 
though  many  stadiums  asunder:  R.  Bxsmott^Anat.MtL,  Pt.  3,  Sec  i,  Mem.  t, 
Siibs.  I,  Vol.  11.  p.  194  (1837).  1741  This  Anthor  determines  the  distance  of 

the  Terra-firma  at  eleven  Stadia,  equivalent  to  1375  Paces,  tho'  they  recicon 
about  six  Miks:  J.  Ozau,  Tr.  Tounu/vrfs  Vty.  Ltvant,  VoL  n.  p.  79.  1830 
According  10  Diodaruii,  whose  mcasuremeot  seems  accurau,  it  was  seven  stadia, 
nearly  one  mile,  in  dicuit:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sieilji,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  ai. 

3.    a  race-course ;  a  foot-race. 

abt.  1374  yif  a  man  tenneii  in  lie  siadie  or  in  Be  foilonge  for  ye  cornne: 
Chaucbr,  Tr.  BotMus.  Bk.  nr.  p.  119  (i8«8).  1603  The  tiadium  or  short 

race  of  this  warre  is  good,  but  I  feare  (quoth  he)  the  daiicAia  thereof:  H0LI.AN0, 
Tr.  Piut.  Mar.,  p.  354.  1741  We  must  not  judge  of  the  true  Bigness  of 

the  Circus  or  Stadium  by  the  Measures  we  have  given :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumf 
/ortt  Voj.  Levant,  Vol.  III.  p.  343.  1776  the  bndge  over  the  bed  of  the 

lUssus  is  opposite  to  the  stadium  called  the  Panathensean :  R.  Chandi.bk,  Trav. 
Grrtce,  p.  Ba  1788  the  naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of 

the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins  and  matrons :  Gibbon, 
DaJ.  &•  Fall,  Vol.  xi.  cb.  Iviii.  p.  39  (1813X  18S0  it  was  in  this  stadium 

that  Dion  gave  a  magnificent  feast  to  his  troops :  T.  S.  HuoKis,  Trm.  in  Sicily, 
VoL  I.  ch.  V,  p.  I  u.  1874  Dyer  says  it  was  the  Stadium  of  Domitian :  Miss 
R.  H.  Busk, /VM-iSiirr  e/^mu,  p.  389.  1891  Similar  illustrations... are 

t^eo  chiefly  from  the  suidium  and  from  bodily  exercises  and  arts:  Alhtnmnm, 
Jan.  10,  p.  53/3. 

3.    (Lat  stadium)  a  stage,  a  period. 

Stadfhana,  sb, :  Get. :  'city  (town)  house',  a  town  hall,  a 
dty  hall. 

1646  a  Stat-House  in  Dtlfk  in  HoUand,  which  had  bin  burnt  in  like  maner 
and  reedified :  HoWBix,  Z<n>u  XIII.,  p.  42.  1678  only  the  Sudt-house  is 

a  sutely  Structure :  J.  KAV,  youm.  Low  Conntr.,  p.  10.  1781  The  next 

Day- the  CeyUnioM  brought  the  dead  Lion  in  a  Cart  to  the  Guild-  or  Stadt-house 
tISMttnimh :  Medlkv,  Tr.  KtUtn't  Citte  Good  Heft.  VoL  11.  p.  41.  1797 
Under  the  stadt-house  is  a  prodigious  vault,  wherein  is  kept  the  bank  of  Amster- 
dam: Eneyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  i.  p.  6^/1.  1840  they  stuck  up  placards  on  the 
walls  of  the  StadtbaUs:  Barmam,  Ingoldt.  Ltf.,  p.  138  (1865). 

*stadthoIder  (-t  il  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  stadhouder,  = '  stead- 
holder'  :  a  governor  of  a  province,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland. 


;  STATUA 


n<^ 


bef.  U99  Neither  stadlbolder  or  governor,  or  any  person  in  military  charge, 
has  session  in  the  States-general :  Sia  W.  Tbmplb,  WIU.,  VoL  i.  p.  107.  (R.] 
1746  making  him  Stadtholder  of  Holland:  Hor.  Wali>oi.s,  Letttn,  VoL  11. 


p.  10  (l8s7).  "  1748  1  do  not  see  that  things  tend  to  quiet  in  the  republic ; 

the  people,  having  now  carried  one  point,  will  want  twenty  more,  of  which  the 
stadthoudtf  must  refiise  at  least  nineteen:  Lord  Chbstbrpikld,  Lett.,  Bk.  11, 
No.  XXXV.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  S3<(i777).  1800  that  the  King  is  nothing 

more  than  a  stadt-holder,  or  the  iint  among  his  fellows;  Maty,  Tr.  RieibecHs 
Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  liL     Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  198.  1826  Pnnce  William  of 

Orange  became  the  sole  Sudtholder:  Butlbr,  Life  cf  Grvtitu,  cb.  xiv.  |  3, 
p.  ai8. 


ataffiere,  //.  Btaffleri,  sb.  \ 
cised  as  staJSer. 


It. :  a  groom,  a  lackey.    Angli- 


1644  a  number  of  noble  Romans.. .followed  by  innumeiable  stafEeri  and  pages : 
EvBLVM,  Diarji,  Vol.  i.  p.  136  (1873)1  1664  Before  the  dame,  and  round 


about,  I  Marched  whifflen,  and  staffiers  oa  foot :  S.  Sutler, 
Cant.  il.  p.  189  (i8<6X       1670  They  ft 
Caack  and  Htirut  and  SU^fien:  R.  XX: 


..Hndibras,  Pt.  ... 
fthe  Italians]  value  no  Bravery  but  that  of 
SSELS,  Vay.  tial,  Pt.  i.  p.  10(1698). 


Staglrito,  The:  a  designation  of  the  great  analytical 
philosopher  Aristotle,  who  was  bom  at  Stagira  in  Macedonia. 
Wrongly  spelt  Stagyrite  by  some. 

(1608  the  Slofyrian  Sage:  J.  SVLVESTBR,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  73  (1608).] 
1642  I  confess  with  the  Stafirite,  that  Hearing  is  the  sense  of  Learning: 
Howell,  Imir.  For.  Trav.,  p   13  (i860).  bef.  1687  Wekajme,  great 

Stagirite,  and  teach  me  nowj  All  I  was  bom  to  know:  Cowley,  WIu.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  3  (1707X  1744  The  Stagirite,  and  Plato,  he  who  diank  |  The  poison'd 

bowl:  E.  Young,  Ni^  Tkeughtt,  ix  976,  p.  364 (1806)1 

stagniini,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  pool' :  the  receptacle  full  of  quick- 
silver in  which  the  tube  of  a  barometer  is  immersed. 

1704  I  btirrowed  a  weather-glass,  and  so  fixed  it  in  the  grotto,  that  the  stag- 
tm  was  whoU 
sunk,  after  hall 
1S54).         17^  .This  must  draw 


num  was  wholly  covered  with  the  va^ur,  but  I  could  not  perceive  the  quicksilver 
If  an  hour's  standing  m  it :  Addison,  Wtt.,  VoL  i.  p.  437  (Bohn, 

2  This  must  draw  down  the  tube  into  the  stagnum,  till  so  much  of 

the  glass  tube  is  immersed,  as  shall  answer  that  increase  of  weight:  R.  North, 


Liva  e/Ntrtht,  VoL  it.  p.  199  (1836), 

*8t&inen,  Lat  //.  sUmina,  sb. :  Lat.,  'the  warp  in  a  loom', 
'a  thread',  'a  fibre',  'the  male  organ  of  a  flower:  Bot. :  one 
of  the  male  or  pollen-bearing  organs  of  a  flower,  consisting 
generally  of  a  thread-Uke  stalk  and  an  anther  (see  anthera  2). 

1691  the  £gure  and  number  of  the  stamina  and  their  a/icet,  the  figure  of  the 
Stile  and  Seed-vessel,  and  the  number  of  Cells  into  which  it  is  divided:  J.  Rav, 
Cnra^tM.  Pt.  L  p.  113(1701).  1741  Each  Flower  has  five  Stamina,  which 

ate  not  a  Line  king :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  T»umff«rfs  Vey.  Levant,  VoL  ii.  p.  63. 

.  *at&mlna,  sb.  pi. :  Lat,  pi.  of  stamen :  the  stavs  or  sup- 
ports of  anybody ;  hence  (often  treated  as  singular)  the  quali- 
ties which  give  or  constitute  the  peculiar  strength  of  a  con- 
stitution or  character,  power  of  resistance  and  endurance. 

1891 -they  must  have  bad  some  rude  kind  of  Organical  Bodies,  some  Stamina 
of  Life,  though  never  so  clumsy :  J.  Ray,  Cnativn,  Pt.  11.  p.  369  (170J).  .    1761 


nothiiur  left  to  found  thy  1(801108  in  but  negatioBsi  Stbunb,  Triti.  Skand.,  n. 
ax.  wks.,  p.  187  (1839).  1770  When  the  poison  of  tbehr  doctrine  has  tainted 
the  natural  benevolence  of  bis  dispontion,  when  their  insidious  counsels  have 
corrupted  the  stamina  of  bis  government...:  Junius,  Letters,  No.  xxxviii.  p.  i;6 
(1837).  1782  Your  pnvate  lamentation.  Madam,  is  equally  well  founded, 

though  the  relapse  will  be  much  more  dangerotis  to  Mr.  Fox  than  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patnck.  whose  stamina  an  of  stouter  texture :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  viii. 
a  356  (1858).  1808  productions  which  have  scarcely  stamina  to  subsist : 

Mdim,  Rev.,  VoL  i,  p.  453.  1814  reading  thian,  which  cannot  have  stamina 
for  permanent  attention:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  VoL  IIL  p.  54  (i83aX  1808 
He  has  stamina ;  he  can  take  the  initiative  in  emergencies :  Emerson,  English 
Traits^  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  il  p.  46  (1866).  *1876  The  moral  stamina  of  these 

warriors  was  certainly  not  much :  Times,  Nov.  34.    [St.] 

stamnos,  sb. :  Gk.  <rratu>ot:  an  Ancient  Grecian  vase  like 
a  hydra  {^.v.),  but  with  a  short  neck  and  small  handles; 
also,  a  kind  of  crater  (see  crater  i),  chiefly  found  in  Apulia. 

1889  a  large  double-handled  vase,  not  unlike  the  shape  of  a  ttamnes,  but 
with  a  narrower  mouth:  AtMemeum,  Sept.  38,  p.  434/3. 

^stampede  {J.  il),  stampedo,  .r^.:  fr.  Amer.  Sp.  estampida 
(Sp.  estampida,=^a.  crash',  'a  loud  report') :  a  sudden  fright 
causing  horses  or  cattle  to  rush  off  and  get  scattered ;  a  sud- 
den flight 

1894  A  stupid  sentinel  but  night...aIaniMd  the  camp  and  sent  off  in  a  stampedo 
the  rest  of  the  horses:  Executive  Documents,  and  Sess.,  33rd  Cong.,  Vol.  i.  p.  74. 
1806  Last  night  three  stampede*  of  the  mules  took  place :  Rep.  o/Explor.  b* 
Surveys,  U.S.A.,  p.  95. 

^Btanza,  //.  stanza,  It ;  stanzo,  Eng.  fr.  It. :  sb.:  a 
lodging,  an  abode,  a  chamber;  a  group  of  systematically 
arranged  verses  forming  a  compound  metrical  integer. 

1.  a  group  of  Verses  forming  a  metrical  integer. 

1588  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanze,  a  verse :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3,  107. 
1S89  which  makes  our  Poets  vndermeale  Muses  so  mutinous,  as  euerie  stanzo 
they  pen  after  dinner,  is  full  poynted  with  a  stabbe :  Nashe,  in  Greene's 
MeuapioH,  p.  15  Utto).  1682  this  sianta :  Howell,  Lett.,  in.  xL  p.  65 

(1643)1  1640  on  one  stanza  a  whole  age  to  dwell :  H.  Mors,  Piii.  Po., 

Cupid's  ConS.,  p  304  (1647).  beL  1667  Nor,  'till  the  Nuptial  Muse  be 

seen,  |  Shall  any  Stanxa  with  it  shine :  Cowley,  Iris.,  VoL  i.  p.  157  (1707). 
1671  Strophe,  A  ntistrepke,  or  Epod,  which  were  a  kind  of  Stanza  s  fram'd  only 
for  the  Musick,  then  us'd  with  the  Chorus  that  sung :  Milton,  Sams.  Agon., 
Introd.  (i69;X  1681  He'd  Stanza's  for  a  whole  Appartement :  A.  Marvell. 
Misc.,  p.  55.  1786  the  first  stanza  of  Justum  et  tenacems  HoR.  Walpole, 
Letters,  VoL  u  p.  37  (1857).  1816  I  can  only  recollect  the  first  stanza  : 

J.  Austen,  Emma,  VoL  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  69  (1833). 

2.  an  apartment,  a  chamber,  esp.  a  chamber  decorated  by 
some  famous  artist 

1838  carried  Salvator  to  the  stanta  or  work-room  of  Francesco:  Lady 
Morgan,  Salvator  Rasa,  ch.  iii  p.  ^5  (X855X  —  studied  or  worked  in  the 
galleries,  churches,  or  stanze  of  the  enunent  masters  in  Rome :  ifi.,  p.  37.  1888 
The  loggie  and  staiue,  different  parts  of  the  Vadcan,  are  associated  with  the 
wonderSiI  genius  of  Raphael,  who  painted  them :  ScHArr-HERZOG,  Encyc.  Relig. 
Knoml.,  VoL  ill.  p.  3450/3.  1890  "  Do  the  Stanze  interest  yout"  «nu 

Mallard's  next  question :  G.  Gissing,  Emancipated,  VoL  IIL  ch.  vii  p.  30. 

«stat  magoi  ndminis  umbra, /M :  Lat :  'there  survives 
the  shade  of  a  great  name',  he  has  outlived  his  reputation. 
Lucan,  i,  135. 

1821 — 2  Stat  nomsnis  umbra — their  pretoisions  are  lofky  and  unlimited,  as 
they  have  nothing  to  rest  upon:  Hazlitt,  Taile-Talk,  p.  380  (t88s)i  1845 

Everything  (in  Spain]  speaks  of  a  past  magnificence  siat  magut  nominis  umbra : 
Ford,  Handtk.  Spain,  Pl  l  p.  317. 

*stat  pro  ratidne  ▼olnntas,  phr. :  Lat :  '(my)  will  stands 
in  the  place  of  reason',  that  such  is  (my)  will  and  pleasure  is 
a  sufficient  motive  and  justification.    See  Juv.,  6,  222. 

1602  W.  Watson,  Quodliiets  <i/ Relig.  »•  StaU,  p.  67.  1682  And  he 

will  love  because  he  will  love,  stat  pro  rations  voluntas,  that  is  all  his  reason : 
Th.  Goodwin,  Y^ks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  ix.  p.  338  (1864). 

statdr,  sb.  :^  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ararnp :  a  standard  coin ;  the  name 
of  several  coins  of  Ancient  Greece,  e.g.  of  a  Persian  gold 
coin  also  called  a  daric  ig.v.),  worth  nearly  £\.  2s.  od.,  and 
of  an  Athenian  gold  coin  worth  twenty  Attic  drachmas  or 
about  i6s.  3d. 

abt.  1400  Y  paiede  to  hym  siluer,  seuene  stateris,  and  ten  platis  of  siluer : 
Wydiffite  Bible,  Jer.,  xxxiL  9.  1079  peeces  of  gokf  called  SuMres;  North, 
Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  453  (1613I  1886  Some  numismatists  have  traced  ui  British 
coins  the  Sussex  horse  and  the  wheel  of  the  esseda,  or  war<hariot,  rather  than 
the  well-known  reverse  of  the  Greek  stater :  A  thenaum,  Aug.  39,  p.  378/1 . 

Statu  quo,  &c. :  Late  Lat    See  in  statu  auo,  &c. 

statua,  sb.:  Lat:  a  statue.  Early  Anglicised  as  statue 
(Chaucer),  through  Old  Fr.  statue. 

1598—1622  whosoever  should  be  the  author  of  this  reformation,  would 
gaine...ofhis  country  a  sutuaof  gold:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  South  Sea,  i  xliii. 
p.  337  (1878).  1604  they  vsed  to  make  Statuas  and  Epigrams  in  their 

honour :  T.  Digges,  Foure  Farad.,  u.  p.  51.  1610  giue  such  Glosse,  and 

Tincture  to  home-made  Statuaes:  Folkingham,  Art  Survey,  Ep.  Ded.,  sis. 
A  3  v^.  1617  The  Senate  bouse  is  very  beautifuJl,  and  is  adorned  with 

carued  statuaes  of  the  nine  Worthies ;  F.  Moryson,  I  tin. ,  Pl  i.  p.  3.  1620 

the  head  of  the  Popes  statua  was  beaten  off,  and  drawn  through  the  streets : 

93—2 
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BUNT,  IV.  Som/a  Hut.  Coune.  Trtfl,  Bk.  v.  p.  390  (1676)1  163B  la  a 

word,  a  Man  were  better  relate  himsclfe,  to  a  Sutua,  or  Hcture,  then  to  suffer 
liis  Thoughu  to  passe  in  smother:  Bacon,  Ess.,  Fritndstup^,  p.  175  (1871). 
1668  The  Siatua  of  HtrtuUs  made  in  the  Reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscua:  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Hydrioiapk.,  p.  31.  1680  Golden  Sutua't  he  erected  in  the 

middle  of  the  CMn:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trxni.,  p.  336  (1677).  1691  the 

effigies  or  sUtua  brokco :  Wood,  Ath.  Oxan.,  Vol.  11.  p.  811  (Bliss,  1815). 

*Btataette,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  small  statue,  a  sculptured  figure 
much  smaller  than  life  size. 

1S8S  He  sculptured  several  statuettes  for  the  Facade  of  S.  Mark's:  C.  C 
PSRKiNS,  Itai.  Sculft.,  p.  3J. 

'*Btatii8,  sb. :  Lat :  standing,  condition,  position ;  state  of 
afiairs. 

16T1  The  third  and  last  period  include  the  status  at  height  of  the  war : 
Etblyn,  Corresp.,  VoL  ill.  p.  ai9  (1873).  181S  The  forfeiture  of  condition, 
or  status,  is  a  class  of  great  extent :  Ediit.  Xn.,  Vol.  33,  p.  34.  1845  Let  us 
be  content  with  our  status  as  literary  craftsmen :  Thackbrav,  Misc.  Essays, 
p.  107  (1885X 

''status  viOifihr. :  Late  Lat :  the  same  state  (of  affairs)  as 
<at  present) ;  statns  qno  ante,  the  same  state  (of  affairs)  as 
before. 

1883  The  status  fu»  was  to  be  inaintained...duriiig  negotiations;  Edi*.  Sev., 
Vol.  56,  p.  436.  1877   his  autumn  plans  were  in  the  status  qua  autf : 

L.  W^  M.  LocKHART,  Afiiu  u  TAitu,  cb.  xxxv.  p.  300  (1879). 

steccado,  sb. :  It.  steccada,  better  form  than  Mod.  It.  stec- 
iota :  lists  to  fight  or  joust  in.    See  staccado,  stockade. 

bef.  1617  MiNSHBD,  Cmde  iute  Touguts. 

stec(h)ados,  steckadoe:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  stichados. 

steenbok,  .r^. :  Du. :  name  of  several  small  South  African 
species  of  antelope,  found  in  rocky  places. 

17M  Steen-boks:  Tr.  Tkunitrg's  C.  of  Good  Htpt,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi. 
p.  17  (1814). 

Steenkirk,  Steinkirk,  name  of  sundry  articles  of  fashion- 
able costume,  esp.  of  a  lace  cravat  loosely  tied  and  with  long 
hanging  ends,  introduced  after  the  battle  of  Steenkerke  in 
Belgium,  1692.    Also,  attrib. 

16M  Wear  a  huge  Steinkirk  twisted  to  his  Waste :  D'URrEV,  Don  Quiz., 
PxoL  1698  Lac'd  Coats,  Sttinkirk  Cravats  :  Congrevb,  Lovt  for  Lovg^  i. 

13,  Wks.,  VoL  i.jp.  344  (1710).  1696  I  hope  your  Lotxiship  ispleas'd  with 

your  Steenkirk:  Vanbruch,  Rttapst,  i.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  18(1776). 

stdla,  pi.  stdlae,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  trnjXi; ;  steld,  Gk. :  sb. :  an 
upright  ^avestone,  memorial  stone,  or  milestone,  of  Ancient 
(ireece,  m  the  form  of  a  slab  or  a  pillar. 

1776  In  the  courts  of  the  houses  lie  many  round  steUe  or  pillars  once  placed 
on  the  graves  of  the  Athenians :  R.  Chandlbr,  Trav.  Greecs,  p.  35.  1830 

their  names  inscribed  upon  a  marble  st^l^  or  column ;  T.  S.  Hughbs,  Trao.  su 
Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  X.  p.  303.  1888  Inside  there  were  many  things.     First  of 

all,  a  stele. ..supporting  the  bust  of  a  lady:  Athfuteuus,  Oct.  10,  p.  478/1. 

steletto  :  Eng.  fr.  It    See  stiletto. 

Stellwagen,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  stage-coach. 

^tentor:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  STrn-wp,  = 'Roarer',  'Shouter': 
name  of  a  herald  in  the  army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy, 
whose  voice  was  equal  in  strength  to  the  sound  of  fifty  men's 
voices.    Hence,  Stentorian,  excessively  loud. 

1609  Hell-hounds,  SteMtors,  out  of  my  dores,  you  sonnes  of  noise  and  tumult : 


>  the  voice  of  a 


t_  lujr  u\/ab»,  J  v\t  oKtuiifio  ua  uu»v« 

B.  JoNSON,  SH.  Worn.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  570  (1616).  1748  with  t 

Stentor ;  Smollett,  Rod.  Raud.,  ch.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ao  (1817). 

1603  whose  Stentoriax  sound  |  Doth  far  and  wide  o  r  all  the  world  redound  : 


J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr.  Du  Barttu,  Magnif.,  p.  48  (i6a8)i        1820  Psalida  reiterated 

" "  "  ■     "     _  ;  T.  S.Hu 

p.  53- 


his  shouts  with  Stentorian  lungs: 


luCHBS,  frav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  II.  ch.  UL 


stent(o)roplionic  {±  -  {-)  a.  -),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Gk.  (rrtvro- 
po0<»i'ot,=' Stentor- voiced':  Stentorian.    Rare. 

1679  1  heard  a  Formidable  Noise,  |  Loud  as  the  Stentrophontck  Voice: 
S.  Butler,  Huditrai,  Pt  m.  Cant  u  p.  14.  1713  Of  this  steniorophonick 

horn  of  Alexander,  there  is  a  figure  preserved  in  the  Vatican :  Derhah,  Pkys. 
TkaL,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  iii.  Note.    [R.]  1797  SttHtorophmic  Tuit,  a  qpcakuig 

crumpet :  Encye,  Brit. 

*steppe,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  stepi:  a  level  (or  fairly  level) 
treeless  tract  of  country,  such  as  are  characteristic  of  S. 
Russia. 

1810  The  steppe  or  wilderness  over  which  they  passed  was  every  where  dotted 
with  tumuli :  Quarttriy  Rev.,  VoL  rv.  p.  139.  1840  the  ancient  rhinoceroses 
might  have  roamed  over  the  steppes  of  central  Siberia. ..as  well  as  the  living 
rhinoceroses  and  elephants  over  the  Karros  of  Southern  Africa :  C.  Dakwin, 
youm.  Beetle,  ch.  v.  p.  89.  *1876  the  Kir^his  Steppes :  Times,  May  15. 

(St.]  1888    the  nomadic  herdsmen  of  the  immense  Steppes :  Stepniak, 

Underground Russies,  p.  7s. 

st^re,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  French  unit  of  solid  measure,  a  cubic 
m^tre,  equivalent  to  about  35*3  cubic  feet  English. 


STILETTATA 

sterile  (-i  ^),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sUrilt:  barren,  unfruitful; 
fruitless,  unprofitable. 

1570  Lbvihs.  1597  lean,  sterile  and  bare  land;  SHAKS.,//.tf<m./f^., 

IV.  3>  i>9.  1627  It  is  certaine,  that  in  sterile  years,  come  sowne  will  grow  to 
an  other  kinde:  Bacon,  A^a/.  ^u<.,  1535.  [R.]  1660  for  our  language  is  in 
some  places  sterile  and  barren:  Evelyn,  Corresp.,  VoL  ill.  p.  i6i  (187a). 

stet,  yrd  pers.  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  Lat  stire,='\o  sund': 
'let  it  stand',  a  direction  not  to  alter  a  proof,  a  revise,  or  a 
MS.  where  an  alteration  has  been  in  some  way  suggested. 

♦stevedore  (il  =.  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  estivador, = <a  packer 
(of  wool)':  one  who  loads  or  unloads  ships'  cargoes. 

1806  The  Scandinavian  fancied  himself  surrounded  by  Trolls,  a  kind  of 
goblin  men  with  vast  power  of  work  and  skilful  production— divine  stevedons, 
carpenters,  reapers,  smith.%  and  masons :  Kherson,  English  Trmits.  cfa.  v 
[Davies] 

stever:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  stiver. 

♦stibinin,  sb.:  Lat:  black  antimony;  see  antimoninm. 
Anglicised  as  stiby  (1601  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  VoL  li. 
p.  366). 

1898  Antimonio,  a  mineiall  called  Stibium  or  Antimonium :  FLORia  160$ 
Iron,  Orpine,  Stibium,  Letharpe:  I.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  p.  86  (1608X 
1684  their  belly-timbers,  which  I  suppose  would  be  but  stibium  to  weake 
stomacks  as  they  cooke  it,  though  never  so  good  of  it  selfe :  W.  Wood,  Neve 
England's  Prosp.,  p.  67.  1646  Rock- Alum,  common  Clau,  StiUum,  or 

Glass  of  Antimony :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  so  (1686X 
1654XWO  pennyworth  of  Styiium:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  58. 

8tic(li)ado8,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  L&t.  stoechas,  gen.  stoechados:  an 
aromatic  plant,  Lavandula  Stoechas,  Nat.  Order  Lamiaceae, 
which  has  antispasmodic  properties. 

1020  and  do  in  the  drynke  Sticados  with  water  and  hony;  Tr.  yeronu  of 
Brunswick's  Surgery,  sig.  G  iiij  o»/i.  1642  polypody,  netyll,  elder,  agarycke, 
yreos,  raayden-heere,  and  stycados:  Boorde,  Dyetary,  ch.  xxiiij.  p  388(1870). 
1048  Stichas...Tbe  herbe  may  be  called  in  english  sochas,  or  Lauander  gentle, 
the  Poticaries  cal  thys  herbe  stichados:  W.  Turner,  Names  0/ Herbs.  1062 
the  flowers  of  Stichados  arabick :  W.  Warde,  Tr.  A  lessio's  Seer.,  Pt.iii.fol.  35  r*. 
1098  Aurelia,  the  herbe  called  Mothweede,  or  goklen  Flowetamour,  or  golden 
Stechados  or  Cudweede :  Florio.  1611  Steckados.    Steckadoe  or  Stic^- 

doue,  Cassidonia  or  Cast-me-downe,  French  Lauender,  or  the  sweet  flower  thereof: 
COTGR.  bef.  1617  Stecados,  or  Stidcadone,  Cassidonie,  or  French  Lauender: 
MiNSHEU,  Guide  inlo  TotKues.  —  Slickadoue  or  Sticados,  Frencji  Lauender; 
i6.  1621  fetherfew,  scoraium,  stoechas,  rosemary,  ros  soils,  saffiron :  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  4,  Mem.  i,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  u.  p.  96  (1827). 

«Ti)^o|tvO(a,  sb. :  Late  Gk. :  a  dialogue  or  part  of  a  dialogue 
in  which  the  interlocutors  each  deliver  one  verse  for  each 
speech. 

1891  He  has  erred  b  prolong^g  the  agony  of  bis  histoiy— ...by  too  much 
(mxOftvMa  in  the  dialect  of  the  ometeenth  [century):  Atkeneeum,  Oct.  31 
p.  579/a- 

*stigma,  Lat//.  stigmata,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <rriyfia,='a 
prick',  'a  brand',  'a  tattoo-mark'. 

1.  a  mark  impressed  with  a  hot  iron  on,  or  tattooed  on 
slaves  and  criminals ;  also,  metaph.  a  mark  or  ascription  of 
infamy,  disgrace,  or  worthlessness. 

1088-93  TARLTON,7«ft,p.xxxi.(HalliwellX  [T.  L.  K.  OUphant]  1647 
All  such  slaughters  were  from  thence  called  Bartelmies,  simply  in  a  perpetual 
stigma  of  that  butchery:  Sir  G.  Buck,  Rich.  III.,  p.  63.  [T.]  1776  HoK 
Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  304  (1857).  1786  Vet,  by  one  slight  insinua- 

tion, I  One  scarce  perceiv'd  exaggeration,  |  Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word,  I  Can 
fix  her  stigma  of— absurd  :  H.  More,  Floria  6a6,  p.  40.  1787  He  had  not 

the  least  intention  to  throw  the  smallest  stigma  on  the  noble  Admiral:  Gent 
^'f-i  p.  113^2-  1836  This  friend  it  was  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 

throwing^a  stigma  on^yJirother'sJ>irth :  Hockley,  Panduraiur Hari, ch.  xxxW. 
_  .00.  A  .         1-1--*-,  'th  Beaumarchais that 

Hacaulat,  in  G.  O. 
He  thought  that  the 

&_  ,  stigma":  Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  10. 

6/;.    (Sl)  1880  The  tracheal  system  is  unlike  that  of  the  majority  i^tfa 

iplopoda...lhe  branched  spiral  filament  not  taking  origin  directly  from  the  stig- 
mata  themselves;  Atkemeum,  Dec  5,  p.  736/3. 

2.  (pi.  stigmata)  the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
corresponding  marks  supposed  to  have  been  miraculously 
impressed  on  devotees  (generally  female). 

1670  I  remember  Monsieur  Monoonys  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
stigmata  of  those  nuns:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  55  (1873).  1670  S 

Katkerint  of  Siena... Yitx  Chamber,  where  she  received  the  holy  Stigmata,  now 
turned  into  a  Chapel :  R.  Lassels,  Voji.  ItaJ.,  Pt.  I.  p.  154  (1698).  1684  dis- 
covering the  stigmata  made  upon  their  bodies  Iqr  the  denls  nana:  I.  Mathbb 
Remark.  Protnd.,  p.  133  (1856).  ' 

stigmatica,  sb.  fern. :  Late  Lat :  a  female  devotee  sup- 
posed to  be  miraculously  marked  with  the  sacred  stigmata. 

1883  Louise  Lateau,  the  stigmatica  of  Bois  d'Haine,  is  reported  to  be  dead : 
Btrmtngham  fVkly,  Pott,  Sept.  i,  pi  1/5. 

stilettata,  sb. :  It :  a  stab  with  a  stiletto. 

1620  the  two  first  stilleuto's  he  felt  like  two  blowes  stradcen  with  file- 
Brbnt,  Tr.  Soavis  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  Ivii.  (1676). 
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^stiletto,  sb. :  It :  a  small  dagger,  a  small  poniard ;  a 
sharp  bodkin;  a  sharp  instrument  for  piercing  round  holes 
in  cloth,  &c. ;  a  beard  trimmed  to  a  sharp  point 

ini  and  a  Uttl«  thsrpe  dagger  called  a  stiletto:  T.  Cokvat,  CrudilUs, 
VoL  II.  p.  55  (•  wO-  '«''•  1816  Your  Pocket-dagger,  your  Stiletto,  out  with  it : 
BiAV.  &  ri.,Cuttam,  ii  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p-js*  («7"J-  1690  the  innocent 

Father  had  inice  wounds  with  Stillettaes...The  Assassin  could  not  pull  back  his 
SdUctto,  because  it  had  past  the  bone,  where  it  stuck  ao  fast,  and  went  so  far  in 
that  it  was  bearded:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soavr't  Hist.  Couhc.  Tnnt,  p.  IvL  (1676). 
1680  Some  lound,  some  moVd  like  stubble,  some  starke  bare,  \  Some  sharpe 
Steletto  iashion,  dagger  like :  John  Taylor,  IVks.,  sig.  D  5  vji.  1688 

Wesis  a  stiletto  on  hu  chin :  Ford,  PaiuUt,  lii.  i,  Wks.,  p.  tji/s  (1839).  1680 
slashed  him  with  da«ers  and  stillettos:  Howell,  Tr.  Giraffis  Hist.  Rn. 
Ktfi,  P-  ^  1607  cuckolds  carry  such  sharp  stilettos  in  their  foreheads: 

roRO,  Sun's  DarL,  i.  i,  Wks.,  p.  171/1  (1839).  166S  Andnvi  Evans 

Captam  of  our  Ship.. .swimming  towards  it  with  a  Stiletto  wounded  the  fish  in 
senral  places :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbert,  7"riip.,  p.  384  (1677).  1691  Of  which 

with  any  Friend  of  yours  I'll  lay  |  This  keen  Stiletto  against  all  your  Stars : 
lyUafBY,  Husb.  Rntngt,  iii.  p.  29.  1699  a  broad  Lancet  or  Siilleto: 

M.  LisTSR,  youm.  to  Paris,  p.  233.  1749  Lord  Bolingbroke... says.. .that 

sinnlation  is  a  stiUtto*.  Lord  Chbsterfirld,  Letters,  VoL  1.  No.  151,  0.^89 
(1774).  1764  HoR.  Walpolx,  Letters,  Vol.  rv.  p.  364  (1857).  1787  The 
cqamage  of  a  Sardinian  is  a  horse,  a  gun^  and  a  stiletto :  P.  Bbckford,  Lett.fr, 
ttat..  Vol.  1.  p.  60  (1805).  1818  tummg  his  words  to  sarcasm,  his  ink  to  ^1, 
and  his  pen  to  a  stiletto:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macartky^  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  57 
(1619).  1861  you  open  the  case,  and  presently  out  flies  a  poisoned  stiletto, 

vhidi  springs  into  a  man's  bosom :  Thackeray,  RmmJaiaut  Papers,  p.  47 
{1879X 

BtilUitim,  adv.:  Lat:  drop  by  drop,  in  a  succession  of 
drops. 

1668  I. ..cause  abundance  of  cold  fountain  water  to  be  poured  upon  me 
stUUUim,  ias  a  good  half-hour  together:  EvxLVN,  Corresf.,  VoL  in.  p.  aoS 
(i87»)- 

stilo  novo, phr. :  Late  Lat :  'in  the  new  style',  according 
to  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  published  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
1582,  and  soon  adopted  in  Roman  Cathohc  states,  but  not 
adopted  in  England  by  enactment  until  1752.  Opposed  to 
'according  to  the  Julian  Calendar'  {stilo  vetere). 

1619  The  as"'  of  December  stilo  fwiw...the  tddy  Elisabeth  was  delivered  of 
a  young  son  in  Prague :  W.  Yonge,  Diary,  p.  33  (Camd.  Soc.,  1848).  163S 

The  thirtieth  of  March,  Stilo  nono,  we. ..came  to  anchor :  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
Vol.  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  386.  leSl  Uie  4.  of  February,  stilo  novo :  Contin.  o/our 

Weekly  Netves,  Mar.  14,  p.  3.  1678  5000  foot  and  xooo  horse  marched  out  of 

y<  towne,  June  y<  24U1,  stilo  novo:  Haiton  Corresp.,  Vol.  1.  p.  108  (1878). 

stilo  vetere  (Teteri),/Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'in  the  old  style', 
according  to  the  Julian  Calendar. 


1826  

Anc.  Marb.  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  19S  (188a). 

Btimulator  (-^  —  -^  — ).  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  stimulitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  stimulire,='t.o  prick',  'to  goad' :  one 
who  or  that  which  stimulates. 

stbnnl&tlix,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  fern,  of  stimulitor:  a  female 
who  stimulates. 

UU  Stxsttuiatria,  A  stimulatrix,  an  instigatiix :  CoTGR. 

•gtimnliiB,  //.  stimuli,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  goad,  a  spur,  an  in- 
centive, an  incitement ;  a  physical  cause  of  functional  activity 
or  of  any  reaction  in  living  tissue. 

1806  The  analogy  between  natural  stimuli  and  natural  functions  was  ob- 
served  and  impeovM :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  5,  p.  393.  1814  opposition  is  a 
stimnltts:  Bykon,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  Vol.  ill.  p.  87  (1833).  1819  that  very 

€ircuinstaiice...added  a  new  stimulus  to  my  frienas  exertions  in  my  behalf: 
T.  Hon,  Arnut.,  VoL  11.  ch.  vii  p.  139  (iSaoX 

stipple  (-i— ),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  stippelen:  to  cover  with 
specks  or  dots,  to  produce  dotted  shading  or  coloring  in  a 
drawing  or  painting. 

stipnlation  {±-!i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  stipulation :  a  bar- 
gaining, a  covenanting;  a  bargain,  a  contract;  an  article  of 
a  contract  or  agreement. 

1611  Stipulation,  A  stipuUition;  a  couenant,  promise,  baigaine,  agreement: 
CoTGR.  1666  an  exactness  in  this  no  way  importing  the  stipolation :  Evslvn, 
Cerrtsf.,  VoL  ill.  p.  190  (1879). 

*8tipiilator  {±  —  J.=^,sb.:  Eng.  fir.  Lat  stipuldtor,  noun 
of  agent  to  stipuUlri,=*to  demand  a  formal  promise  or  cove- 
nant', 'to  propose  a  bargain':  one  who  stipulates  or  makes  a 
stipulation. 

1611  StipuUtteur,  A  stipulator ;  he  that  intending  to  bind  another  by  words, 
asketh  him  whether  he  will  giue,  or  doe,  such  a  thing  or  no :  Cotgb. 

stirps,  //.  stiipds,  .r^.:  Lat:  race,  lineage,  family;  the 
origin  or  the  founder  of  a  race  or  &mily.  Early  Anglicised 
as  sUrp,  stirpe  (Chaucer). 


*stiTer  (-ir.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  sturver:  a  small  silver 
coin  worth  a  twentieth  part  of  a  Dutch  gulden,  formerly 
current  in  Holland;  also,  an  old  Dutch  copper  coin  of  the 
same  value.    See  gulden. 

1037  doble  ducau,  single  ducats,  crownes,  royalls  of  Spayne,  stufers,  and 
black  monaye:  Edw.  Lee,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  11.  No.  civi, 
p.  94  (1846).  1047 — 8  a  snappan  is  worth  .vi.  steuers :  .vi.  steuers  is  worth 
_.ix.  d.  ob. :  Boorde.  iHtrvduction,  ch.  xi.  p.  153(1870).  1098  Everie  Quintall 
i^  128.  pounds,  and  euery  Pardawe  three  'Testones  or  thirtie  Stivers  heavie 
money,  and  every  Tanga,  sixtie  Reijs,  or  sixe  Stivers :  Tr.  y.  Van  Linschoteiis 
Voy.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  11.  p.  33a  (1885).  1617  1  paied  twenty  foiure  Stiuers  for 

my  passage;  F.  Moryson,  I  tin.,  Pt.  1.  p.  38.         1630  Through  thy  protection 
■   •  ■ :theDi     ■ 


they  are  monstrous  thriuers,  |  Not  like  t 


utchmen  in  base  Doyts  and  Stiuers : 
lOtt  I  gave. ..thirty-one  stivers  to 


John  Taylor,  »f*j.,  sig.  Aa  3  r»/i.  

the  man-of-war:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  31  (1850)^  1700  we  are  obliged 
logo  to  Church  every  Day,  on  forfeiture  of  twenty  five  Styvers:  Tr.  Bosmaiis 
Guinea,  Let.  viL  p.  99. 

stoa,  sb.:  Gk.  otoS:  Gk.  Antiq.:  a  portico,  a  colonnade; 
esp.  the  Zroa  noMiXi;,  or  Painted  Porch,  in  the  agora  of 
Athens,  which  gave  their  name  (Stoics)  to  the  followers  of 
Zeno  the  philosopher. 

1603  call  to  minde  and  consider  the  renowmed  derkes  and  famous  Philoso- 
phers,  either  in  Lycetum  or  the  Academic :  go  to  the  gallerie  Stoa,  the  learned 
schoole  Palladium,  or  the  Musicke-schoole  Odtxum  :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 

{).  279.  1671  Milton, /*.  ^.,  IV.  253.  1770  Both  above  and  below  were 
arge  quadrangular  Stoas  or  porticoes:  R.  Chandi.br,  Trav,  Asia  Minor,  p.  39. 

*Btoc(c)ado,  stockade  (j.  u^),  Eng.  fr.  normal  It  stoccada ; 
stoccada,  normal  It;  (e)8toc(k)ado,  Eng.  fr.  Sf.estocada; 
Btoccata,  Mod.  It. :  sb.:  a  stab  or  thrust  with  a  rapier  or 
thrusting  sword. 

1678  RoMph  Gomafue...ia  he  raised  by  chance  his  beauer,  was  so  hurt  in 
the  face  with  an  estockado  by  a  French  man,  that  falling  from  his  horee,  his 
people  could  never  rescue  him  in  so  great  a  confusion :  Fbnton,  Tr.  Guicciar- 
dinCs  Warsef  Italy,  Bk.  11.  p.  79  (1618).  1090  hee  male  giue  you  a  stoccata 
or  imbroccau :  Saviolo,  Practise^  Bk.  1.  sig.  1 4  r''.  1098  Astoccata,  by  or 
with  a  thrust  or  stoccado,  or  a  phoine :  Florio.  1098   In  these  times  you 

stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  Shaks,, 
Merry  IVives,u.  I,  23^.  1098  you  shall  kill  him. ..the  first  r^onra/a:  B.  JOM- 
SON,  Ev.  Man  in  hit  Hum.,  i.  ;,  Wks.,  p.  17  (1616).  1603  Such  thrusts, 

such  foyns,  stiamazos,  and  stotxados:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Vocation, 
p.  431  (1608).  1603  he  has  his  mandritues,  imbrocataes,  stramaxones  and 

stoccataes  at  his  fingers  ends :  WomUrfull  Yeare  1603,  p.  43.  1608  ile  haue 

about  with  you  at  the  single  Stackado:  J.  Day,  LnwTridUs,  sig.  H  4  v*. 
1638  For  to  giue  another  man  a  cut  in  the  legge,  or  a  slash  on  the  anne,  and  to 
receiue  a  home-thrust,  and  fiill  Stocada  in  his  owne  bosome,  shewes  himself  to 
bee  but  a  foole  in  his  Science:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Aleman's  Lifi  0/ Guzman,  Pt.  L 
Bk.  ii.  ch.  V.  p.  137.  bef.  1670  This  was  the  Jealousie  which  gave  the  Lord- 
Keeper  the  deadly  Stoccada,  who  would  not  abuse  his  own  knowledge  so  far,  to 
extol  my  Lord  for  bis  Spanish  Transactions,  which  broke  the  Peace,  the  Credit, 
the  Heart  of  his  King,  and  his  Patron,  never  to  be  lequited:  J.  Hacket,  Abp. 
Williams,  Pt.  II.  3.  p.  5  (1693)1  1676  a  Stockado,  a  Gentle  thrust  through 

the  Lungs  or  so,  might  nave  Happen'd:  D'Urpev,  Mad.  Fickle,  v.  p.  55  (1601X 
1806  Thy  fiocture,  carricade,  and  sly  passata,  [  Thy  stramazon,  and  r^olute 
stoccaU:  C.  Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  ch.  iii.  p.  sS^iSSqX  1860  your 

m  tricks  of  fence :  "' 


the  Lungs  or  so,  migl 

Thy  " 

t:  ( 

M  a 
Holmby  House,  p.  133. 


staccatos  and  passados  and  cursed  Italian  \ 


Whyte  Melville, 


stockade  {-LIl),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  estacada,='aa  enclosure 
to  fight  in',  'a  palisade' :  a  fence  or  rampart  of  stakes,  an 
enclosure  surrounded  by  a  paling  or  by  stakes. 

1773 — 83  in  such  sort  |  As,  round  some  ciudel,  the  engineer  |  Directs  his 
sharp  stoccade :  W.  Mason,  £i^/tfAC<sn^,Bk.  n.  [R.|  1807  He  read  of 
nothing  but  ueges  and  stockades,  brigade  evolutions,  and  conical  bullets: 
C  Kingsley,  Two  Years  Ago,  ch.  viL  p.  118  (1877X 

stoechas:  Lat    See  stichados. 

Stoiax,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  arvpa^:  the  fragrant  resin  of  the 
tree  Styrax  officinalis,  native  in  Syria. 

1048  of  liquidestorax.j.  vL  :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirurr.,  foL  cclxvii  i>»/i. 
1000  Franckencense,  Myrre,  Storax,  Oialle:  R.  Eden,  Newe  India,  p.  31 
(Arber,  1885).  U08  the  Ambre,  Styrax,  and  other  thinges:  W.  Wards, 
Tr.  Aletsios  Secr.,Yi.  I.  fol.  45  r*.  1063  an  vnce  of  Storax:  ii.,  Pt.  11. 
foL  JO  V.  1077  a  plaister  made  thereof,  and  of  Alipta  Mucata,  and  of 
Storacke:  Frampton,  JoyfuU  Newes,  fol.  85  t>>.  1089  then  do  they  per- 

fume them  with  frankensence  and  storax  and  other  sweet  smels :  R.  Parke,  Tr. 
Mendosds  Hist.  Chin.,Vo\.  l  p.  54(1853).  1630  they  bume  Myrrhe, Storax, 
and  other  Sweets :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  1.  Bk.  ii.  p.  41.  1664  Gum, 

Pitch,  Tutpentine,  and  liquid  Storax:  S.  Lshnard,  Parthenop.,  Pt.  i.  p.  48. 
1741  Laurels,  Adrachnes,  and  Storax:  J.  OzBlx,  Tr.  Toumejorts  Voy.  Levant, 
Vol  11.  p.  113. 

'*8torgd,  sb. :  Gk.  <rropy^ :  natival  affection. 

1681 — 1703  a  natural  stotm  in  parents  to  their  children :  Th.  Goodwin, 
Wiks.,  in  Nichol's  Srr.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  viii.  p.  113  (i8«4X  1769  this 

Tnpyii  is  something  entirely  different  from  that  afifeoion  we  feel  towards  ttc- 
pendents:  Beattie,  Letters,  VoL  L  No.  ai,p.  67(x83oX  1806  Yes — ^and 

there  is  another  specimen  of  this  sort  of  oropyi),  quite  as  delightful  to  witness : 
Bbresford,  Miseries,  VoL  I.  p.  387  (sth  Ed.).  1800  I  protest  I  couM  have 
knelt  before  her  too,  and  adored  in  her  the  Divine  beneficence  m  endowing  us  with 
the  maternal  storgi,  which  liegan  with  our  race  and  sanctifies  the  history  of  man- 
kind:  Thackeray, /'mdlnuur,  VoL  i.  ch.  iL  p.  31  (1879).  1866  'The  yet 
more  invincible  storge  that  drew  them  back  to  the  green  island  far  away :  J.  R. 
Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  Introd.  (HalifiuX  in4  The  mother  is  bound  by 
influences  she  cannot  overcome,  by  the  maternal  siorgl,  and  an  instiiictive...seiise 
of  duty :  Spectator,  Jan.  x>,  p.  48. 
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STORTHING 


STROPHE 


*8torthilig,  s6. :  Dan.  and  Norwegian :  'high  court',  the 
national  parliament  of  Norway. 

188S  the  Mbiury  of  Norway  have  be«n  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Storthing,  formed  for  the  occasion  into  a  High  Court  of  Jusuce :  Standard, 
Sept.  7,  p.  4/7. 

stouph :  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  stnfe. 

stove,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Low  Ger.  stove:  an  enclosed  fire- 
place ;  a  heated  chamber ;  a  hot-house. 

1613  Her  palaces,  her  walks,  baths,  theatres,  and  stoves :  Dravton,  PotyaU., 
liv.    IR.]  bef.  1668  (See  aootmrkla].  1664  when..  .«<»<»</ Trees 

STOW  /aui<A/with  Mustiness,  make  Fire  in  your  Steve,  and  open  all  the  Windows 
from  ten  in  the  Morning  till  three  in  the  Afternoon :  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hert.,  p.  »4 
(1799).       1717  [See  taadeoz']. 

strabiamns,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  arpafiuritot:  a  squint- 
ing, a  squint 

1866  Mr.  Ohlsen  suffered  some  time  from  strabismus  and  blindness :  E.  K. 
Kane,  Arctic  Exfhr.,  Vol  i.  ch.  xvi.  p.  199.  1866  A  slight  obliquity  of  the 
visual  oinns  has  been  heightened. ..into  too  close  an  approach  to  actual  stmhit' 
mtu :  J.  R.  LowiELL,  Biflaw  Paftrt,  Introd.  (Halifax).  1887  It  is,  alas  I 

no  longer  lament,  but  remedy,  that  is  required.  The  question  [of  bribery  in 
India]  is  nther  one  of  tfrniamia  than  of  sentiment:  Athountm,  May  >i, 
p.668/3. 

Btradamolo,  sb. :  It :  a  freebooter,  a  highwayman.  An- 
glicised as  stradarolle. 

1662  lyke  a  stradarolle  and  thefe:  J.  Shuts,  Two  Cemm.  (Tr.),  ii.  fol.  25  r*. 

Btradioo,  sb. :  It. :  "a  kinde  of  officer,  magistrate,  iudge, 
or  prouost  marshall"  (Florio). 

1680  the  Stradico  of  Messina,  which  is  a  moat  honorable  charge:  Howbll, 
Tr.  CtraffCt  Hist.  Km.  ifafi.,  p.  103. 

*8tradiTarin8,  a  name  applied  to  violins  made  by  Stradi- 
varius.    See  Oremona. 

1868  he  had  a  Straduaiius  violin  to  dispose  of:  Dkkshs.  Mutual  Friend, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  xiii.  Vol.  11.  p.  157  (iKo). 

straiuazon(e),  Eng.  fr.  It  stramassom,  or  Fr.  estrama^on 
(Cotgr.) ;  estrtuaacoii,  Fr. :  .r^. :  a  downright  stroke  with  a 
sword. 

1699  made  a  kind  of  stramateun.  ranne  him  up  to  the  hilts:  6.  Jonson,  Ev. 
Man  ffut  of  kit  Hum.,  iv.  6,  Wks.,  p.  148  (1616).  1608  Such  thrusts,  such 

foyns,  stramazos,  and  stoccados:  J.  Svlvestks,  Tr.  Du  Barias,  Vocation,  p.  491 
(xooSX  1608  he  has  his  mandrittaes,  imbrocataes,  stramazones  and  stoccataes 
at  his  fingers  ends ;  WondtrfuU  Yeare  1603,  p.  43.  1823 — 8  now  offering 

my  blade,  now  recovering  it,  I  made  a  blow  at  his  nose — a  sort  of  extnuna^on : 
Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  juuiiv.  p.  396  (i8S6)l  1866   Thy  stramazon,  and 

resolute  stoccaU :  C.  Kingslev,  Wetimard  Ho,  ch.  iii.  p.  36  (1889). 

Btrangnllion  {j.  J.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  (Florio)  strango- 
glioni,  strangullioni,  Mod.  \t.  stranguglioni :  strangury;  a 
choking  in  the  throat,  quinsy. 

1698  Strwngoeiioni,  the  stxangullion,  strangutie  or  choking  in  the  throte : 
Florio.  1696  Diagoias,  that  grand  atheist,  when  he  was  troubled  with 

the  stiangullion,  acknowledged  a  deity  which  he  had  denied :  R.  Stock,  quoted 
in  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  Treat.  David,  Vol.  I.  p.  132(1874).  1647  may  the 

sttanguUion  be  your  best  friend,  and  ne'er  forsake  you  till  your  end ;  may  you  be 
the  People's  scorn,  and  curse  the  hour  that  you  were  bom :  W.  W.  Wilkins' 
Potit.  Bat.,  Vol  I.  p.  5s  (i8<o)l 

strappado  (.=.  il  -),  Eng.  fr.  normal  It  strappado.  Mod.  It 
strappata ;  sixapado  (—  !L  r.),  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  estrapada,  or  fr. 
It. :  .r^. :  'a  pulling',  a  torture  which  consisted  in  tying  the 
victim  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  hoisting  him  up,  and  letting  him 
fall  some  distance  so  as  to  be  jerked  violently. 

1690  Thrice  had  I  ye  strappado,  hoisted  vp  backward  with  my  hands  bound 
behinde  roe,  which  strookall  thejoyntsin  my  armesoutof  joynt:  webbe,  Trav., 
p.  31  (Arber).    [Skeat]  1696  an  I  were  at  the  strappadOp  or  all  the  radcs  in 

the  world,  1  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  IV.,  ii.  4,  962. 
16M  A  thousand  strappadas  coulde  not  compell  him  to  coafesse:  Flokio,  Ep. 
Ded. ,  Hg.  a  4  f«.  1699  Whereupon  we  presently  determined  rather  to  seeke 
onr  liberties,  then  to  bee  in  danger  for  euer  to  be  slaues  in  the  country,  for  it  was 
told  vs  we  should  baue  y*  strapado:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  n.  i.  p.  15^. 
1612  And  whosoeuer  presumeth  to  come  on  shoare  without  Pratticke,  is  m 
danger  of  hanging,  or  bauing  the  strappado:  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's 
Travels  of  Four  En^lishnun,  p.  5.  1638   Felton  was  put  to  the  strai^iado, 

and  some  say  beaten  with  cuagels ;  J.  Mead,  in  Court  &•  Times  qf  Ckas.  i.. 
Vol.  I.  p.  433  (1848).  1684  famine,  strapadoes  and  other  punishments ;  SlR 

Th.  Hbrbext,  Trav.,  p.  104.  1662   he. ..was  taken  lame  with  lying  in  the 

Fields  by  a  Sciatica;  I  mean,  Sir,  the  strapado:  R.  BaoMB,  yoviaU  Crem,  ii. 
sig.  C  3.  1609  I  am  contented  to  be . .  .used  by  them  as  cruelly  as  their  malice 
can  invent,  or  flames  or  their  strappado  execute :  R.  Baxtbr,  Key /or  CathoUcks, 
Pref.,  p.  15.        1670  and  a  Pocket  Pistol  found  about  you,  or  in  your  Cloakbi^, 


enough  to  make  you  be  set  to  the  Gallies,  with  tre  iratti  dt  corda.  that  is, 
strappada  thrice:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  ttal.,  Pt.  11.  p.  154  (i698>  1686  Racks 
and  Strapado's  are  too  rigid  a  Test  for  a  youn^  Officer :  I/URrEV,  Banditti,  ii. 


9,  p.  30.  1710  I  had  several  times  given  him  the  strappado  on  that  account: 
Addison,  Taller,  Nov.  23,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  196  (1854).  1764  flagellation, 

and  the  strappado:  Smollett,  France  ^  Italy,  xx.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  409  (1817). 
1866  to  stiner  any  shame  or  torment  whatsoever,  even  to  strappado  and  scarpines : 
C.  Kincslev,  tVestward  Ho,  ch.  xviii.  p.  396  (1889). 


stratacam  (z.:.^.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  strataginu:  a  piece 
of  generalship,  a  trick  of  war;  an  artifice,  a  piece  of  policy. 

1662  Scanderbeg  determined  to  put  in  vse  a  Sttalwenw :  J.  Shute,  Two 
Comm.  (Tr.),  ii.  fol.  ^it".  1679  Learned  he  ought  to  be  in  Histories,  to 

consider  of  manifold  Stratagemes  that  by  noble  Souldiours  haue  heretofore  bene 
vsed:  DiccES,  i'^m/iV.,  p.  112.  1679  the  noblest  stratageme  of  warre  that 

Nicias  shewed :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  sjo  (1619).  1088  and  to  close  vp 

the  oomedie  with  a  tragicall  stratageme,  nee  slewe  himselfe;  Greene,  Pandostc, 
Wks.,  p.  54  OS61).  _      _     1690  Our  plots  and  stratagems  will  soon  be  dash'd : 


Marlowe,  Edw.  It.,  Wks.,  p.  aij/s  (1858X  1600  by  some  stratageme  be 

might  strike  a  terrour  among  the  enemiu :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  vii.  p.  258. 
1602  the  yvcy  compleraentall  and  historicall  summe  of  all  plots,  practises,  strata* 
eemes,  pollicies:  w.  Watson,  Quodlihets  ^  Relif.  *•  Slate.j.  193.  1642 

It  is  an  honest  stratagem  to  talce  advantage  of  ounelves :  Sir  th.  Broh-n,  Xe/ig. 
Med, ii.u.    [C] 

strata^matic  (sz.=.J.  —),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  stratagema- 
tique  (Cotgr.) :  versed  in  stratagem  or  strategy. 

1089  nouble  (^aptaines  stiaiagematique:  Puttenham,  Eng.  Poes.,  1.  viiL 
p.  35  ('869). 

strath,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  srath:  a  large  valley,  generally 
traversed  by  a  river. 

1764  And  certably,  it  is  the  Deformity  of  the  Hills  that  makes  the  Natives 
conceive  of  their  naked  Straths  and  Glens,  as  of  the  most  beautiful  Objects  in 
Nature:  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scot/.,  VoL  11.  p.  15.  1840  the  sweet  stiath-Iike 
valley,  with  its  fresh  verdure  and  scattered  wood :  Fraser,  Koordisian,  b^c. 
Vol.  u.  Let.  xviii.  p.  497. 

*str&tiun,  ^/.  sti&ta,  J^. :  Lat,  'coverlet',  'pavement',  and 
va.pi.  'road',  'street':  a  layer;  a  bed  of  rock;  also,  mttaph. 
(see  coache). 

1671  To  the  Sediments  of  Fluids  do  belong  the  StraU  or  Beds  of  the  Earth : 
H.  0.,  Tr.  A''.  StenJs  Prodrom.  on  Solids  in  Solids,  n^  37.  1698  This 

Stratum  of  green  Sand  and  Oyster-shells :  J.  Ray,  Three  Discounts,  iL  p.  131 
1713)        1699  cover  die  Bottom  of  the  )*t  with  some  Dill,  an  HandAil  ot  Bay- 


Salt,  &'c.  and  then  a  Bed  of  Nuts :  and  so  stratum  upon  stratum:  Evelyn. 
Acetaria,  App.,  sig.  P  4  r<>.  1728  the  sandy  stratum:  J.  Thomson,  .4 v/wmie, 
744  (1834)    —  the  mineral  strata  there:  ii^  1357.  1764  poforate  the 

Crannies  of  Rocks,  and  looser  Strata :  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  15. 
1802  and  we  are  to  imagine  the  expansive  power  of  the  same  irresistible  agent 
to  have  since  elevated  the  strata  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  1, 
p.  902.  1818  several  horiaontal  strata  of  rock  overhanging  the  long  slope  of 

debrisi  E.  Henderson,  Iceland,  Vol.  11.  p.  7.  1840  Hke  the  strata  of  a 

Christmas  pie :  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  18  (1S65X  1846  At  St.  Helena... 
I  ascertained  that  some  ptimacles,  of  a  nearly  similar  figure  and  coostitotioa,  had 
been  formed  by  the  injection  of  melted  rock  into  yielding  strata,  which  thus  had 
formed  the  moulds  for  these  gigantic  obdisks:  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle.cAi.  i. 
p.  tr.  1847  the  Princess  rode  to  take  I  The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  North: 
Tennyson,  Princ..  iii.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  7<  (1886).  1868  A  stiatnm  of  false 
horizon  separated  the  two  ima^ :  E.  K.  iCanb,  xst  Grinnell  Ex/ed ,  ch.  xxxiv. 
p.  299.  1876  the  Lower  Meiocene  strata  of  France :  Times,  Dec.  j.    tSu] 

1886  The  clergy.. .were. ..taken  from  a  much  lower  social  stratum  tlian  has  btea 
common  of  late  years:  Athenenm,  Aug.  8,  p.  169/2. 

Btr&tnm  super  Btr&tnm,  pAr.:  Late  Lat:  layer  upon 
layer. 

1780  the  Nails.. .are  formed  stratum  su/*r  stratum,  like  a  common  paste- 
board :  D.  Low,  Ckirofodoli^a,  p.  106- 

Str&tna,  //.  str&ti,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Lat  stratus,  pass, 
part,  of  stemere,=' to  spread':  a  horizontal  layer  of  cloud, 
generally  uniform  in  thickness.  L.  Howard  (1803),  in  Til- 
loch's  Phil.  Mag.,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  97.  See  ciiro-Btratus,  cn- 
mnlo-Btratns. 

1808  a  permanent  dark  cloud,  a  line  of  stratus  with  a  cumulated  thickening 
at  the  western  end :  E.  K.  Kane,  tst  Grinnell  Exped.,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  199. 

stria,//,  striae,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  furrow',  'a  channel':  a  fillet 
between  flutings  or  mouldings ;  a  ridge,  a  streak  or  narrow 
band. 

1664  the  Stria  being  commonly  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  widness  of  the 
Flutinp,  and  diminishing  with  the  Contmction  of  tne  Sca/us:  Evelyn,  Tr. 
Frearts  PartUl,  Arckit.,  Av.,  p.  13a  1678  the  ridges  or  strite  of  a  cochle- 
shell :  }.  Rav,  Joum.  Low  Countr.,  p.  341,  1693  the  Similitude  of  Con- 

formation in  their  Pores,  Strite,  Hinges,  Teeth,  Prominences,  Threds,  A*r. : 
—  Three  Discourses,  ii.  p.  14a  (1713). 

stridor,  sb. :  Lat :  a  creaking,  a  rasping  noise. 

1697  her  screaming  cry,  |  And  stridor  of  her  wings:  Dkvdeh,  Tr.  VirgiTi 
Aen.,  xu.  laji.    [L.] 

Btrophi,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (rrpo<^i),='a  turn':  [orig. 
the  movement  of  a  Classical  chorus  {q.  v.)  from  right  to  left, 
exactly  answered  in  dance-rhythm  by  a  return  movement  or 
antistrophe  {g.  z/.)]  the  first  stanza  of  a  Greek  lyric  metrical 
system,  to  which  the  second  stanza  of  the  system  corresponded 
in  rhythm. 


[See 
vrtth 


1608  B^  making  tumes  and  winding  cranks  so  strange  |  In  all  his  strophi 
and  those  without  tSe  range:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,p.  1S57.  1671  [S 
•ntiatropll*].  1767  [Gray,  in  his  Pindarics]  hadshadcled  himself  vn 

strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode :  Hon.  Walpolk,  Letters,  VoL  ill.  p.  97  (iSij). 
18M  The  knignt  and  the  maiden  had  rung  their  antiphonic  changes  on  the  nne 
qualities  of  the  departing  Lady,  like  the  Strofhe  and  Antistropu  of  a  Greek 
play:  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p-  161  (1865). 
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STRUCTOR 

strnctor,  sb.:  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  struere,='to  build', 
'to  erect' :  a  builder,  one  who  causes  a  building  to  be  erected. 

ItM  These  Prnituu  <ay  one  lanuUtt  was  the  scnictor:  SiK  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  59. 

*Btncco,  sb.:  It :  fine  plaster  used  for  decorative  work  and 
for  coating  walls  (either  internal  or  external)  or  otlier  parts 
of  a  building,  in  imitation  of  stonework  or  as  a  preparation 
for  painting. 

1098  certayne  Children  done  by  the  band  of  Salthatar  ^  Sitna^  which  so 
perfectly  seeme  to  be  made  in  Stucco,  that  they  haue  deoeaved  divers  good 
Painters;  R.  Hayoocke,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  HI.  p.  94.  1616 — 7  some 

heads. ..one  of  marble,  the  other  of  stucco  or  plaster:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court 
&•  Times  ofjas.  /.,  Vol.  I.  p. 465 (1848)1  bef.lTSl  Palladian  walls,  Venetian 
doors,  I  Grotesco  roofs,  and  Stucco  floors:  Poi*B,  imit.  Hor.,  11.  vi.  192.  1758 
dotk  their  eating. room  and  salon  are  to  be  stucco,  with  pictures :  Hor.  Walpolb, 
Lttttn,  Vol.  III.  p.  r64  (1857).  ^T^  ^*  ^^  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 

stucco:  Smollett,  France o' Italy, xxiiL  Wks.,  Vol.  v.p.  425 (1817).  1787  A 
parcel  of  naked-boys  over  the  doors^n  white  stucco:  P.  Beckpord,  Lett.  fr. 
Ital.,  VoL  I.  p.  148  (1805).  1830  The  walls  of  the  recesses  are  covered  witn  a 
fine  stucco:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  75. 

*Btudio,  si. :  It. :  the  work-room  of  a  sculptor  or  a  painter, 
an  atelier  (g.v.). 

1819  the  greatest  work  which  proceeded  from  bis  studio,  was  Us  scholar 
Giotto ;  EJin,  Rev.,  Vol.  33,  p.  333.  1830  We  had  seen  some  beantifiil  casts 
from  different  figures  of  this  sculpture  in  the  studio  of  Monsieur  Fauvel :  T.  S. 
Hdches,  Tntv.  u>  Sicify,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  383.  1861  Chantrey  I  did  not 

see,  but  went  round  his  studio :  J.  Gibson,  in  Eastlake's  Li/ie,  p.  43  (1857). 

stufe,  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  stu/Of  or  Mid.  Low  Ger.  stove :  a 
hot-house,  a  bath-room,  a  bath. 

1643  yf  blode  do  abounde,  cleanse  it  with  stufes,  or  by  fleubo  homye :  Boorob, 
Dyetary,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  287  (18701  1698  Sltffa,  a  stufe,  a  bath,  a  wfaot  house : 
Florid.    —  Stufaiuolo,  a  uuhe  or  stufe-keeper :  ib.  1603  the  Baine- 

keepers  poore  asse... carrying  billots  and  faggots.. .to  kindle  fire  and  to  heat  the 
stonphes:  Holland,  Tr.  Piut.  Mor.,  p.  313. 

stufer:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  stiTOr. 
Btnfbta,  sb. :  It :  a  dish  of  stewed  meat. 

1771    several  outlandish  delicacies,  such  as  ollas,  . 
chabobs,  and  stu&tas:  Smollett,  Humfk.  CL,  p.  iw 

stum,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  stotH :  unfermented  wine. 

1664  [See  Ohampagn*].  1683  And  with  thy  stum  ferment  their 

fainting  cause,  |  Fresh  fumes  of  madness  rise:  Dryden,  Meaal,  37a 

Btnpefaction  (^±^j:—),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  stupefaction :  the 
state  of  being  insensible. 

lots  reduced  to  suche  colde,  and  congelation  or  stupefitction :  Traheron, 
Tr.  yigift  Ckintrg.,  foL  xxvi  »»/i. 

stupidity  {-±--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  stupidiU:  duhtess, 
foolishness. 

1641  Nowe  we  must  esteme  the  stupydyte  or  audacyte  of  the  man  :  R.  Cor- 
LAND,  Tr.  Guydo's  Quest.,  &v.,  sig.  and  CSV.  1630  Brent,  Tr.  Soav/s 

Hist.  Couue.  Trtnt,  Bk.  n.  p.  199  (1C76).  1666  and  it  were  as  well  impiety 

as  stupidity  to  be...withouc  natural  affection:  Evelyn,  Corrtsf.,  Vol.  IIL  p.  80 
(1873). 

^stupor  (i£— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  stupor:  insensibility,  be- 
wilderment 

1483  beyng  holde  in  a  certeyn  stupour  and  wondyr  of  mynde  of  suche  thinges 
that  he  bad  seyne :  Xevel.  Monk  of  Eveskam,  p.  36  (1869).  1619  what  shall 
we  say  of  Him,  not  tke  least,  but  the  great  Stupor  and  Wonder  of  Diuines:  a 
King  of  that  Nation  also!  Pvrcha.s,  Mtervcosmm,di.  baiii.  n.  737.  1786 

Laugh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial  pow'rs,  1/^^^  never  felt  a  stupor,  know 
no  pause,  |  Nor  need  one:  CoWPER,  Task,  iv.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  lit  (1808). 
1863  C.  Rbade,  Hard  Cask,  VoL  I.  p.  16;.  1874  At  times  he  would  he 

'almost  in  a  stupor,  wanting  nothing,  sayug  nothmg;  B.  W.  Howard,  One 
Summer,  ch.  xi.  p.  150  (1883). 

Sturm  und  Drang,  phr. :  Ger. :  storm  and  stress.  A  phr. 
applied  to  a  period  of  hterary  excitement  and  rebellion  against 
convention  in  Germany  during  the  last  quarter  of  18  c. 

1840  he  was  occasionally  extravagant  in  his  attitudes;  his  was  what  the 
Genuuis  call  a  slurm  und  draxg  style:  Ford,  Handbk.  Stain,  Pt.  ii.  p.  638. 
1866  The  period  known  as  the  Storm-  and  Stress  period  was  then  about  to 
astonish  Germany,  and  to  startle  all  conventions,  by  works  such  as  Gerstenberg's 
Ugolino,  Goethe  s  GHz  von  Berlickingtn,  Klinger's  Sturm  und  Drang  (fi-om 
whence  the  name),  and  Schiller's  SMers:  G.  H.  Lewes,  Goetke.  i.  14a  1886 
He  [Byron]  was  the  poetical  represenutive  of  the  "Sturm  und  Drang"  period 
of  the  nineteenth  century:  Atkmtum,  Mar.  10,  p.  307/3. 

Stygian :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Stygtus,  fr.  Gk.2Tvyiot:  pertaining 
to  the  Styx,  a  river  bounding  the  Infernal  regions  of  Greek 
mythology,  by  which  the  gods  swore,  and  across  which 
Charon  ferried  the  souls  of  men;  infernal;  utterly  gloomy; 
inviolable  (of  an  oath). 

1 1683  No  stigian  vengaunce  lylce  too  theese  carmoran  haggards:  R.  Stanv- 
HURST,  Tr.  Virgtrs  Aen.,  Bk.  III.  p.  77  (1880).  1609  inuolued  in  laberinths 
of  eirours,  drowne  themselues  in  the  Stigean  lake  of  their  owne  foUy ;  W.  Watson, 
Quodliiets  o/Kelig.  &•  State,  p.  46.  1606  I  sulk  about  her  door,  (  Like 

a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks  |  Saying  for  waftage:  Shaks.,  Trvtl.,  lu. 
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a,  10.  bef.  163T  If  this  be  not  the  man  whose  Stygian  soul  |  Breath'd  forth 

that  counsel  to  me:  Middlbton,  Mayor  Queenh.,  v.  3,  Wks,,  Vol.  n.  p.  108 
(188s).  1640  Stygian  vow:  H.  Mors,  Pkil.  Po.,  p.  300  (1647X  1667  The 
Stygian  council  thus  dissolved;  and  forth!  In  order  came  the  grand  infernal 

rrs:  Milton,  P.  L.,  11.  506.  1742  Is  it  a  Stygian  Vapour  in  my  Blood? 

Young,  Night  ThourkU,  v.  p.  83  (1773X  abt.  1782  while  through  the 

Stygian  veil,  that  blots  the  day,  |  In  dazzimg  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play : 
CowpER,  Heroism,  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  371  (1808X  1891  The  neroism  of  the 

Seat  Alfred  shines  like  a  star  amidst  the  surrounding  Stygian  gloom :  Atkeneeum, 
"■•  7i  P-  305/3. 


Stylitds,  .f^. :  Late  Gk.  <miXtn;c  (fr.  oTuXor,=' pillar'):  an 
Eastern  anchorite  who  lived  on  a  pillar,  the  first  of  whom 
was  Simeon,  a  Syrian,  early  in  5  c.    Anglicised  as  Stylite. 

1776  you  are  told  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  a  hermit,  doubtless  a  Stylites: 
R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece. 

*B^Iobata,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (rTvXo|3an7r,= 'pillar-foot':  the 
raised  substructure  or  foundation  on  which  a  Greek  temple 
or  similar  building  was  raised.    Anglicised  as  stylobate. 

1663  thePedestaleor  Stylobata:  J.SHUTit,/4nrA(/.,foLviiio.  1664  lam 
not  ignorant  that  some  contend  about  this  QAr/,  confounding  it  with  the  Stylo* 
bala  and  Pedistals  of  Cotumns:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frearts  Parall.  Arckit.,  S'c, 
p.  133. 

styrax,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  (rrvpai:  (a)  the  tree  which  pro- 
duces storaz  (g.  V.) ;  (b)  storax. 

a,  1079  great  plentie  of  Styrap  [sic)  trees;  North,  Tr.  Plularck,  p.  462 
(ttfiaX  1767  Trees  and  Shrubs  raised  from  Seed...Yew,  ScorNon.sena, 

Toxicodendron,  Styrax-ttee,  &c. :  J.  Abbrcrombib,  Ev.  Man  own  Gardener, 
p.  685/1  (1803X 

i.  1631  oeltoin,  ladanum,  styrax,  and  such  like  guins,  which  make  a  pleasant 
and  accepuble  perfume:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Ft.  9,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  VoL  I. 
p.398(i8a7X 

Styx:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Srv{:  Gi.  Mythol.:  name  of  a  river  of 
the  Infernal  regions.    See  Stygian. 

1088  Why  suffer'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet,  [  To  hover  on  the  dreadful 
shoreofStyxT  Shaks.,  7'i<./4,uf.,i.  88.  1689  By  5'<>x  I  vowe;  W.Warner, 
Albion's  England,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxxi.  p.  134.  1626  Some  of  them  dreame  of 

Elysian  fields,  to  which  their  soules  must  passe  ouer  a  Styx  or  Acktrvn,  and 
thue  take  new  bodies:  Furchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1^78.  1640 

quill  [pen]  (Steeped  in  sad  Styx:  H.  MoRB,  Psych.,  1.  L  5,  p.  74  (1647).  1667 
and  swofe  by  S^x:  J.  D.,  Tr.  Lett.  o/Voiture,  No.  la,  VoL  I.  p.  sa 

sua  si  bona  norint:  Lat    See  bona  si  sua  norint. 

•suave,  adj. :  Fr. :  bland,  pleasant  in  manner  and  speech, 
complaieantly  polite. 

1866  those  courtly,  elegant,  suave  gentlemen :  Ouida,  Strathsntre,  VoL  i. 
ch.  i.  p.  19. 

sn&ve  maxi  ma^o,;)^r. :  Lat:  it  is  pleasant  (to  watch 
from  the  shore  another's  struggling)  on  the  mighty  sea.  See 
Lucretius,  2,  i. 

1760  I  see  and  hear  these  storms  from  shore,  suave  mari  magno,  &V. :  LoRO 
Chesterfield,  Letters,  VoL  u.  No.  164,  p.  493  (1774). 

suaviter  in  modo:  Late  Lat    See  fortiter  in  re. 

*sub  dio,  sub  diT0,//ir.:  Lat :  under  the  open  sky  (the 
divine),  in  the  open  air. 

1611  being  a  plaine  pitched  walke  subdio,  that  is  imder  the  open  aire : 
T.  CoRYAT,  Crudities,  Vol.  l  p.  30  (1776).  1626  it  standeth  sui  dio.  in  the 

open  Aire:  Purchas,  Pilgrims.  Vol.  IL  Bk.  x.  p.  181 3.  1639  but  now  they 

were  better  accommodated,  yet  aysuhdio :  E,  Norgate,  in  Court  ^  Times  ^ 
Ckas.  J.,  Vol.  IL  p.  385(i848X  1646  divers  terraces  arched  sub  die,  painted  by 
Raphael  with  the  histories  of  the  Bible :.  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  14^  (1873). 
I673  they  set  their  beds  upon  the  roo&  of  their  houses,  and  sleep  sub  Dto,  in  the 
open  air:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Low  Countr.,  p.  403.  1704  attended  the  levee  sub 
dio:  Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  {  u.  Wks.,  p.  61/1  (1869).  1718  Our  meetings 

are  held,  like  the  ola  Gothic  parliaments,  suh  dio,  in  open  air :  Addison,  Guardian, 
No.  108,  Wks.,  VoL  :v.  p.  305  (1856).  1764   The  air  of  Nice  is  so  dry, 

that. ..you  may  pass  the  evening,  and  indeed  the  whole  night,  sub  dio,  without 
feeling  the  least  dew  or  moisture:  Smollett.  France  S'  Italy,  xxiv.  Wks., 
VoL  v.  p.  439  (1817).  1808  But  the  feats  of  ventriloquism  are  often  performecl 
sub  dio:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  3,  p.  105.  1809  The  officers  of  a  Saxon  regiment 

of  dragoons,  which  made  part  of^the  army  that  fought  against  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  in  Bohemia,  took  an  oath,  sub  dio,  that  they  would  put  to  death  any  of 
their  number  who  should  run  away  in  action :  Maty,  Tr.  Rieaecl^s  Trav.  Germ., 
Let.  xliL  Pinkerton,  VoL  VL  p.  150.  1883  I  would  always,..be  'subdio,'  if 
it  were  possible:  J.  H.  Shorthodsb,  yokn  tnglesani,  VoL  i.  ch.  xviL  p.  310 
(and  Ed.). 

sub  forma  pauperis:  Late  Lat  See  in  forma  itan- 
peris. 

sub  hast&i/^r. :  Lat,  'under  a  spear' :  (for  sale)  by  auction. 

1^9  the  humour  of  exposing  books  sub  hastd  is  beoome  so  epidemical : 
Evelyn,  Corresf.,  VoL  HI.  p.  303  (1873). 

sub  Jore  ftigido,  phr.:  Lat:  under  the  chilly  sky 
(Jupiter,  q.  v.),  in  the  open  air.    Hor.,  Od.,  i,  i,  25. 

1819  There  was. ..a  peripatetic  brother  of  the  brush,  who  exercised  his  voca- 
tion sub  yove  /rigido,  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  boys  of  the  village : 
Scott,  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  i.  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  967/1  (1867).  1846  both 
•exes  remain  for  days  and  nights  together  in  woods  and  thickets,  not  sub  Jove 
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/ri^d»,  but  amid  the  Iife^pr«(iuuit  vegetuioa  of  th«  Soodi :  Ford,  HanJtk. 
SfiuH,  Pt.  t.  p.  ui. 

*Bnb  Judic6,/Ar. :  Lat.:  'under  (the  consideration  of)  a 
judge',  undecided,  in  dispute. 

1618  Lord  Hay  is  lilce  to  be  a  ^rivy  councillor  shortly,  and  to  be  made  an 
earl,  but  whether  English  or  Scottish  is  yet  sut  Judict:  J.  Chamberlain,  in 
Ccurt  <v  Timtttfjas.  I.,  Vol.  i.  p.  179  (184S).  16M— 7  While  the  cause 

was  this  day  tnh  juttue^  came  a  tetter  from  that  earl  to  Judge  Doddridge,  in- 
treating  him  to  tuy  the  suit:  In  Ceitrt  &•  Timtt  o/Chas.  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  103  (1848). 
bef.  178S  Impartial  nmps  it  on  the  Title  Page,  and  how  truly  is  mi  yudtct: 
R.  North,  Examen^  p.  L  (17^).  1760  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  ^  Efmify, 
p.  166.  1837  These  questions  are  at  this  moment  subjudice  in  the  Supreme 

Court:  Congrtss.  Dtbatts,  VoL  in.  p.  136.  1860  Once  a  Week,  Feb.  15, 

pw  188/1. 

snb  mode, /Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'under  a  condition',  'in  a 
(special)  manner',  in  a  limited  degree,  in  a  qualified  sense. 

1760  they  construed  the  Common  a  Qualified  Common,  and  that  the  Party 
had  it  mi  nude,  in  order  to  give  the  Lord  a  Remedy  for  his  Rent :  Gilbert, 
Cases  in  Lam  if  Equity,  p.  4a.  1807  the  opinion. ..might  be  held  sub  modo 

with  perfect  impunity :  Edin,  Rev.,  VoL  10,  p.  353.  1836  whether  they  (the 
Indians]  are  to  be  considered  as  independent  SM  modo  only :  Congress.  DAaies, 
VoL  II.  Pl  L  p.  349. 

snb  plnmbo,  phr.-.  Late  Lat.:  'under  lead',  under  (the 
leaden  impression  of)  the  pope's  seal. 

1533  The  bull  of  the  Kyngs  title  vras  made  up  sub  piumbc  bifore  the  Popis 
deth:  I.  Clerk,  in  Ellis*  Orig.  Lett.,  jrd  Ser.,  vol.  i.  No.  cxiL  p.  314  (1846). 
1636  The  pope...gaue  hym  licens...and  hath  goode  writvng  sub  fiumbo  to  dis. 
charge  his  conscience:  Sup^ss.  of  Monast.,  p.  58  (Cama.  Soc,  1843). 

sub  poena:  Late  Lat.    See  snb-poeua. 

^nb  ro8&,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  'under  the  rose',  secretly,  con- 
fidentially. 

[1646  When  we  desire  to  confine  our  words,  we  commonly  say  they  are 
spoken  under  the  Rose;  which  expression  is  commendable,  if  the  Rose  from  any 
natunl  property  may  be  the  Symbol  of  silence,  as  Nagiansem  seems  to  imply ; 


natural  property  may  be  the  symbol  of 

Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  v.  cb.  xxii.  p.  218  (1686).]  1604  what  eu'er 
thou  and  the  foule  pusse  did  doe  (sub  Rosa)  as  they  say :  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes 
Don  Quijc.p,  93.  1778  This  however,  sub  rasa:  J.  Adams,  IVJks.,  Vol.  il 
p.  30s  (1850).  1811  I  speak  sub  rosi:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  VoL  1. 

p.  187  (and  Ed.).  1887  J.  F.  Coofbr.  Europe,  VoL  IL  p.  11.  1887 

Alkemeum,  Oct.  15,  p.  506/a. 

snb  sigillo, /Ar. :  Late  Lat:  'under  the  seal'  (of  con- 
fession), in  the  strictest  confidence. 

1633  the  forenamed  Mr.  Elliot  told,  sub  sigillo,  some  suspictoua  passages: 
J.  Mbad,  in  Court  *•  Times  o/yas.  I.,  VoL  11.  p.  406  (1848).  1678  I  may 

tell  you,  as  my  Friend,  subsigUio:  Drvsen,  Marr.  A-la-Mode,  iL  Wks^Vol.  l 
p.  478  (1701X  1707  1  may  tell  you,  as  my  Friend  Sub  Sigilio:  Gibber, 

C<»»tc.  Z«i'.,ii.  p.18.  1760  Ihear(butthisisn<jn^<ViS>)noveryextraordinary 
account  of  the  Princess  of  Saxe  Gotha:  GKAV,tn  Gray&  Mason's  Ofrrvr/.,  p.  327 
(1853).  1777  one  tells  one's  creed  only  to  one's  confessor,  that  is  sub  stgUlo : 

Hor.  Waltolk,  Letters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  493  (1857). 

*sab  tHeaVLOfphr. :  Late  Lat :  in  silence,  without  any  ob- 
servation being  made,  without  appearing  to  notice. 

1617—8  but,  by  late  letters  from  Newmarket,  he  is  restored,  and  all  things 
shut  up  sub  silentio:  }.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &•  Times  0/  jas,  I.,  Vol.  IL 
p.  63  (1848).        1760  these  are  better  than  many  Precedents  in  the  Office,  which 


ave  passed  sub  siientio  without  being  litigateid :  Gilbert,  Cases  in  Law  ^ 
Equity,  p.  367.  1811   Mr.  Sydenham  would  have  pas 

silentio:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  i.  p.  393  (3nd  Ed.X 


1811   Mr.  Sydenham  would  have  passed  the  matter  sub 

NS,  Countess,  Vol.  I.  p.  393  (3nd  Ed.X  1836  their 

observations  have  passed  sub  siientio :  Edin.  Rev. ,  VoL  44,  p.  40.  1848  both 
therefore  concurred  in  its  abolition,  almost  sub  silentio:  J.  W.  Crokbk,  Essays 
Fr.  Rev.,  viii.  p.  558  (1857). 

roba,  snbah,  8onba(h),  si. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  (a3a,='a 
province'. 

1.  a  large  province  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

1768  From  the  word  Soubah,  signifying  a  province,  the  Viceroy  of  this  vast 
territory  is  called  Soufaahdar,  and  oy  the  Europeans  improperly  Soubah :  R. 
Orme,  Hist.  MU.  Trans.,  I.  35.    (Yule)  l793  The  names  of  the  Soubahs, 

or  Viccioyalties,  were  [fifteen  in  all):  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  n. 
p.  533  (1796).  1838  The  Delhi  Sovereigns  whose  vast  empire  was  divided 

mto  Soubabs,  or  Governments,  each  of  which  was  ruled  by  a  Souhahdar  or  Vice- 
roy:  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  Cent.  India,  1.  3.    [Yule] 

2.  (short  for  subadar)  the  governor  of  a  province  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  a  viceroy. 

1763  [See  1].  1776  this  person  is  the  Vakeel,  or  Public  Minister,  of  the 

Subah  of  these  Provinces :  CliUm  of  Roy  Rada  Chum,  tju  1788   the 

Soubahs  of  the  provinces  had  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion :  Gibbon,  Decl. 
&•  FaU.  VoL  XII.  ch.  Ixv.  p.  13  (1813).  1808  The  General  also  requests  that 
you  will  give  the  Soubah  of  Aurungabad  the  accompaoying  copies  of  a  proclama- 
tion by  his  Excellency:  Wellington,  Disf.,  VoL  t.  p.  817  (1B44). 

*sabadar.  snbahdar,  Bonba(li)dar,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr. 
Pers.  f«d<i/Mr,='the  holder  of  a  suba':  the  governor  of  a 
large  province  of  the  Mogul  empire,  a  viceroy;  a  native 
captain  of  a  company  of  sepoys. 

1678  The  Subidar  of  the  Town  being  a  Person  of  Quality :  Fryer,  E.  India, 
77  (1^).    [Yule]  1776  he  and  his  ancestors,  Subahdan  of  Beng^  have 

exercised  the  power  of  making  Peace  and  War :  Claim  of  Roy  Rada  Ckum, 
Z4/a.  1788  a  second  8ag,  with  a  Sabahdaur  and  two  Havildan,  was  tent  io, 
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to  know  the  reason  of  that  violation :  Gent.  Mag.,  lviii.  L  68/1.  1799  he  has 
detached  five  companies. ..one  under  a  subahdar  to  Hydergbur:  Welungton, 
Sutfl.  Desf.,  Vol.  I.  p.  303  (1858).  '180S  the  plural  oTthis  term,  is  likewise 

an  hereditary  title  of  honour,  which  was  always  conferred  on  the  subadars,  fre- 
quently on  the  nAibs,  and  sometimes  on  the  emirs  or  nobles  of  the  empire: 
Asiatic  Ann.  Reg.,  Characters,  p.  45,  quoted  in  Southey'sCtfM. //.  fA.,  3ndSer., 
p.  409/1  (1849).  1836  ulking  very  seriously  to  Sdndea^s  soohahdar,  a  Brahmin 
of  consequence  and  chief  of  the  city:  Hockley,  Pastdurtsng  Hari,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  IS7  (1884).  1871  Sir  John,  in  one  of  his  Indian  campaigns,  was  abruptly 

made  to  halt  on  the  inarch  by  a  subadahr  running  to  tell  him... :  J.  C  Young, 
Mem.  C.  M.  Young,  Vol.  .11.  ch.  zviL  p.  3«j. 

*8nbaltem  [JL  ——),  adj.  and  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  subalieme 
(Cotgr.) :  under  another,  subordinate ;  a  subordinate  officer. 

bef.  1B86  Subaltern  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  crown :  Sidney,  Arcadia, 
Bk.  in.    [R.]  1611  Subalteme,  Subalteme,  secundarie,  vnder,  inferior, 

subiect  vnto  others:  Cotgr. 

snbaasi,  sb.:  Turk.  sUbOsAi:  a  constable  of  a  city,  an 
official  in  command  of  a  small  district  or  village. 


1699  y*  Subassi,  &  the  Meniwe,  with  the  Padre  guardian:  R.  HAKLinrr, 
,VoL  II,  L  p.  106.  ^ —  The  Admirall...appointeth  th<    "  " 
Pera  payeth  him  yeerely  fifteene  tnousande  du 
e,  and  the  whole  Contraao  where  bee  dwelleth  must  pay  v 
Subbashaw,  to  many  hundred  Dollers:  W.  Bidduli-h,  in  T.  Lavender's  Travels 


of  Four  Englishmen,  p.  ^  1616  The  .SVIwjaiAw  is  as  the  Constable  of  a 

City  both  to  search  out  and  punish  ofiences;  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  63  (1633). 
—  the  Subassee  of  Galata :  ib.,  p.  85.  1617  the  Subasna  of  Ramma  sent  vs 

a  Horseman  or  Lancyer  to  guide  vs:  F.  Morvson,  //>«.,  PL  1.  p.  31s.  1684 
a  Sou-Basks,  who  is  a  kind  of  Provost  of  the  Merchants :  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemier's 
Trav,,  VoU  l  Bk.  iL  p  59.  1741  the  Sous-Backi  whereof  is  a  sworn  Enemy 
to  the  Robbers:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Toumeforfs  Vey.  Levant,  Vol.  iii.  p.  an. 
1819  summoned  me  before  the  Soo-bashee :  T.  KorE,  Anast.,  VoL  IL  OL  zvL 
p.  377  (1830). 

sabbOBCO,  sb,:  apparently  ir.  sub,  and  It.  bosco:  'under- 
wood', the  hair  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

1578 — 80  the  clippings  of  your  thris.honorable...subbo6coes  to  overshadow 
ininge:  "        "'  -    --    ~.         -    .       .  ~~ 

>vtes  cut  low,  like  a  junipe 
[t  suiosclu]  taken  away  with  a  razor :  Greene,  Ufst.  Courtier.    [F.  W.  Fair- 


and  to  cocver  my  blushinge:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  61  (1884).  _         1693 
Whether  he  will  have  his  crates  cut  low,  like  a  juniper-bush;  or  his  subereke 


holt]       1654  suboscos  [See  N.  E.  D.,  s.v.  Boseol 

snb-foctor  {J.J.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  f«^,='under',  and 
fitctor  (g.  v.):  an  under-factor. 

1700  his  Salary  equal  to  a  Sub-bctor's,  is  twenty  four  Gildeis :  Tr.  Bosmai^s 
Guinea,  Leu  vii.  p.  98. 

subhanam:  Hind.    See  abrawan. 

sabintelligitnr,  yrd^ers.  sing.  pres.  ind.pass.ci  Late  Lat 
subinUlligere,='V>  unclerstand  in  addition':  'it  is  further 
understood',  an  unexpressed  addition  to  a  statement 

bef.  1738  That's  his  SuUsUelligitier:  R.  North,  Sxasmtn,  1.  iL  8,  p  35 
(t74o)- 

snbjectam,  pl.  snbjecta,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  logical  subject, 
that  concerning  which  a  predication  is  made. 

1563  There  be  two  partes  in  a  Proposition,  the  one  is  called  Subiectum  (that 
is  to  saie,  that  whereof  somwhat  is  spoken) :  T.  Wilson,  Rule  of  Reas.,  foL 
t8  r*.  1603  he  doth  not  say  that  the  thing  affirmed  which  the  Logicians  call 

Predicatum,  is  all  one  with  the  Subiectum,  of  which  it  is  affirmed :  Holland, 


t8  r*.  1603  he  doth  not  say  that  the  thing  affirmed  which  the  Logicians  call 

S'KJMf/viM,  of  which  it  is  affirmed:  Holland, 
Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  ixaa.  1681  And  it  is  this  new  creature...which  is  the 


subjectum  of  tiie  first  creation,  which  in  Scripture  is  termed  'the  man':  Tr. 
<>oodwin,  IVks.,  in  Nicbol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  lY.  p.  535  (1863X 

snbingator  {-^  —  -L  —),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  suijugitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  suijugdre,'=^X.o  bring  under  the  yoke*, 
'to  subjugate' :  one  who  subjugates. 

Bnblim&tnm,  sb.:  Late  Lat,  h.subllmlUits,='*s\i!tiiimax.tA'z 
mercuric  sulphide,  corrosive  sublimate. 

1077  the  simple  water  of  SubUmatum:  Frampton,  foyfull  Newes,  foL 
iif.  —  Insomuche  that  it  dooeth  wrorke  [sw]  the  saina  efiecte,  whicjte  Subli- 
matum  dooeth:  ib.,  foL  63  r*. 

«Snblime  Porto:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.,  'the  Sublime  Gate':  a 
name  given  by  Europeans  to  the  court  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.    See  Parte. 

sabmeige  {-^),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  submerger:  to  plunge 
under,  to  overwhelm. 

1606  So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged  and  made  |  A  cistern  for  scaled 
snakes  I  Skaks.,  y4»<.  a»<//C/!«^.,iL  5,04.  VXiX  Submerjger.    To  sub- 

merge; to  plunge  or  sinke  vnder,  whirken  or  onerwhelme  by,  dip,  drowne,  or 
bouQ^  in,  tne  water:  Qotov- 

snbmersion  (_ il  r.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  submersion:  the  act 
of  submerging;  the  state  of  being  submerged. 

1611  Submersion,  A  submenion,  plunging,  sinking,  ouerwhelming,  drown- 
ing, boulging ;  Cotgr. 

sabom  {—^l),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  suborner:  to  persuade  to 
bear  false  witness,  to  tamper  with,  to  corrupt  (by  bribes  or 
promises) ;  to  procure  by  intrigue  or  treachery. 
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1679  he  beganne  for  spite  to  suborae  the  bands  called  Fimiriam:  North, 
Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  530  (1611}.  1608  thou  know'st  not  what  thou  speak'K,  J  Or 
else  thou  art  suborn'd  aeainst  his  honour  |  In  hateful  practicerSHAKS.,  Mtat, 
for  Mtas,t  v.  106.  1611  Sidomer,  To  suborae ;  to  make,  prepare,  instruct, 
foist  or  btinK  in,  a  false  witnesse :  CoTCR.  1667  reason  not  imponibly  may 

meet  I  Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborn'd:  Milton,  /*.  L.,  IX.  361, 

subornation  {—J.iL:i.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Yt.  subomatioH'.  the 
act  of  suborning ;  the  condition  of  being  suborned. 

bef.  15M  This  were  in  my  myude  perillous,  not  onely  for  fere  of  subornacion 
&  fiUse  instruction  of  witnesse  a  thing  easy  to  be  done  upon  the  sight  of  that  that 
is  deposed  all  redy  before :  SiK  T.  Moke,  Wks.,  p.  an.    [R.]  U96  set  the 

crown  I  Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man  |  And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested 
blot  I  Of  murdeioas  subonution :  Shaks.,  /  Htn.  /K.,  i.  3, 163.  1611  Su' 

itmatim,  A  subomatian,  or  suborning:  Cotcr. 

^snb-poena,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  sub poena,='\xadtT  a  penalty': 
the  name  of  a  writ  commanding  the  attendance  of  a  person 
in  a  court  of  justice  'under  a  penalty'  if  he  fail  to  attend. 

1472  1  wold  be  sory  to  delyver  hym  a  subpena  and  ye  sent  it  me :  PosUh 
LitUrs^  Vol,  HI.  No.  703,  p.  57  (1874X  1607  1  have  so  vexed  and  beggared 

the  whole  parish  with  pnx:ess,  subpoenas,  and  such-like  molestations:  Middle. 
TON,  Phcmue,  u  4,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  123  (iBSj).  _  1617—8  As  likewise  the  lord 
chancellor  farms  the  great  seal  or  subpoenas,  which  the  world  judges  cannot  be  so 
littlfrworth  as ;£2ooo clear  profit  yearly:  J.  Chamberlain, in  CM#r/ ^  Times  of 
Jas.  I.,  VoL  n.  p.  6t  (1848).  1688  nor  Sui-i<ma,  nor  AttackmtHt:  B.  JON- 
SON,  SU^.  ^Nrau,  v.  s,  p.  68  (Z631X  1638—8   I  am  given  to  understand 

that  not  only  many  subpoenas  have  been  made  to  summon  such  into  the  Star 
Chamber...:  In  Court  &•  Timot  0/  Chat.  /.,  VoL  il  p.  118  (1848).  1676 
Where's  the  Sub-foena,  Jtrry^  1  must  serve  you.  Sir:  WvcHBR14tv,  Plavt' 
Dtaitr,  i.  p.  10  (1681).  1748  What  signifies  all  the  process  between  a  tub- 

feen»  luid  a  sequestration,  and  the  officers  that  depend  thereon,  when  the  former 
ua  summons,  and  the  XMUxdistriMgyu,  answerable  to  the  common  lawt  R.  North, 
Lives  0/ Norths,  Vol.  l.  p.  433  (1836X  1798  scarce  a  day  passed  wherein  1 

was  iwt  served  with  a  subpcena  from  Chancery  to  answer  such  or  such  a  bill: 
H.  Brooke,  .^«t>/^&Ka£,  Vol.  III.  p.  ISO.  1837  It's  only  a  »3/,»ut  in 

^urdell  and  Pickwick  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff:  Dickens,  Pickwick,  ch.  xxx. 
P-3»7. 

snbpilor  (^.2^),  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  j»^,= 'under',  and 
prior  (see  prior,  1 1.) :  an  under-prior,  an  official  assistant  or 
locum  tenetts  of  a  prior. 

1840  Ayenb.,  quoted  in  T.  L.  K.  Oliphant's  New  Engliik,  VoL  L  p.  30 
(1886X 

Babsellium,^/.  subsellia,  sb. :  Lat. :  Rom.  Antiq.  a  bench, 
a  stone  seat  in  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre ;  Eccl.  a  footstool 
(as  a  mark  of  special  dignity). 

1707  the  caves  or  vaults  which  rtm  under  the  subsellia  all  round  the  theatre: 
H.  Macndrbll,  youm.,    Pinkerton,  VoL  X.  p.  313  (>8ti). 

snbsidinm,  //.  sabsidia,  sb. :  Lat :  a  help,  an  aid. 

1789  I  would  acquire  what  is  a  kind  of  tubsidium;  Pope,  Lett.,  Wks., 
VoL  tx.  p.  107  (1757X 

aabstraction  (.=.  j.  -),sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  subitraction  (Cotgr.): 
subtraction. 

1611  Suittractian,  A  substraction :  a  withdrawing  or  taking  away  from; 
a  diminution  of:  Cotgr. 

substractor,  sb.:  fuasi-Lat.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  *sub- 
slraMer^,  for  l^t.  subtrahere :  a  subtracter ;  a  detractor. 

1601  they  are  scoundrels  and  substractors  that  say  so  of  him:  Shaks.,  Tw. 
Ni.,  L  3,  37- 

''snbBtratiun,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Lat  substritus,  past  part 
of  substemere,=^xa  spread  or  lay  under':  an  under-layer, 
that  which  underlies ;  a  foundation. 

1640  some  more  precious  suistrutum  within,  then  inveterate  custome  or 
natuiall  complexion:  H.  More, /"A/V.  iV.,  sig.  B  a  (1647)1  1678  So  that 

Res  Extensa,  is  the  only  Sul»tancej '  the  solid  Basis  and  Substratum  of  all: 
CUDWOBTH,  InttU.  Srst.,  Bk.  l  ch.  iL  p.  69.  170S  the  suistratum  and  root 
of  all  the  rest:  John  Howe,  ly^s.^  {>.  33$/'  (1834X  1764  I  do  not  at  all  sup- 
pose that  even  the  very  first  and  original  growth  of  this  heath,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  present  bog,  in  an^  sense  sprang  firom  the  fallen  wood,  its  neighbouring  sub- 
stratum: J.  Bush,  Nt6.  Cur.,  p.  79.  1807  the  very  circumstance  oibdng 
artificially  superinduced  upon  the  substratum:  Bbrespord,  Miseries,  VoL  IL 
p.  187  (sth  £<£).  1833  fact  is  truth. ..Of  which. ..There  should  be  ne'ertheless 
a  slight  substratum:  Byron,  Don  yuan,  vii.  IxxxL  1837  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  substratum  of  all  ue  extraordinary  compounds  he  had  met  with 
at  the  restaurans  was  derived  from  this  pile :  J.  F.  'Cooper,  Europe,  VoL  IL 
p.  148.  1843  His  scepticism  related  to  the  supposed  substratum,  or  hidden 
cause  of  the  appearances  perceived  by  our  senses:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  L^ie, 
VoL  II.  p.  40X  (1856).  1887  The  former  contains  probably  some  substratum 
of  truth :  Athemeum,  Aug.  37,  p.  369/1.  * 

snbterftige  (-^  —  -^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  subterfuge :  'an  under- 
flight',  a  disingenuous  evasion,  an  underhand  artifice  planned 
to  escape  a  difficulty,  a  shift ;  an  evasive  statement 

1611  Suiterfuge,  A  subterfuge;  a  shift:  Cotgr.  1690  compkints,  sub- 
terfuges, and  lamentations:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  ffist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  IV. 
p.  314  (1676X  abt.  1783  No  subterfiige  or  pleading  I  Shall  win  my  confidence 
again:  Cowper,  Friendski/,  Poems,  VoL  n.  p.  388 (1808). 

subvention (— -^ —), j3. :  'Eng.ti.'Ft. subvention:  help, aid, 
support ;  a  grant  of  pecuniary  assistance. 

1611  SutveHtioH,  Subuention,  hetpe,  aid,  reliefe,  sncoour;  also,  a  subsidie: 
Cotgr. 
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«sncodcUneasi,  //.  snccdd&nea,  .r^. :  fr.  Lat  succed&neus, 
='supplying  the  place  of,  'substituted  for':  something 
which  is  put  in  the  place  of  something  else,  a  substitute,  a 
makeshift  in  de&iult  of  the  proper  thing.  Anglicised  as  sac- 
cedan(e).    See  (inid  pro  quo. 

1601  The  ashes. ..be  counted  a  good  Suocedane  of  Spodium:  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  rg,  ch.  i,  VoL  n.  p.  5.  1641  Whereof  this  Oil  may  be  the 
Succedaneum  of  true  gokj :  John  French,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  vi.  p.  177  (i6jiX 
1663  physicians  have  their  succedanea,  or  seconds,  which  will  supply  the  place 
of  such  simples  which  the  patient  cannot  pfocure:  Fuller,  U^ortises,  Vol.  111. 
p.  513  (1840).  1684— S  R.  BovLB,  Jiist.  ttin.  Waters,  p.  108.  1699  of 
all  the  Ofvfia^  the  best  succedasuum  to  vinstar:  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.  5a 
1787  Succedanea  there  are  none;  1  shall  only  endeavour  to  suggest  lenitives: 
Lord  Chestbrpiblo,  in  Common  Sense,  No.  30,  Misc.  Wks.ivoL  1.  p.  58 
(■777X  1748  he  was  the  most  expert  man  at  a  succedaneum  G[  any  apothecary 
m  London :  Smollett,  Eod  Rand.,  ch.  xix.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  114  (1817).  1769 
A  succedaneum  to  the  yellow  wax;  £.-  Bancroft,  Ess,  Nat,  Hist.  Guiana, 
p.  331.  1776  The  most  grievous  part  of  qld  age  is  the  loss  of  old  friends :  they 
save  no  succedaneum:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  vl  p.  357  (1857).  1798 
such  is  the  food  succedaneum  which  short.lived  creatures  propose  for  eking  out 
their  existence :  H.  Brooke.  Fool  o/Qual.,  VoL  n.  p.  333.  1804  this  militia 
rotation  is  proposed  as  a  succedaneum  for  the  ancient  militia;  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  3,  p.  471.  1818  and  so,  as  a  succedaneum,  he  proposed  the  Spanish  farce 
'Pa  "  •'  _.    .-         --  .  _    . 


1833  tinned  salmon,  that  appalling  succedaneum  is  igBominioosly  hooted  from 
"■""""■'        "  ■   '       6/1. 


succls  destime:   Once  a  IVeei,  Auk.  13,  p.  136/1.  1833  Tennyson  has 

written  a  dnuna  and  two  comedies,  but  they  only  met  with  a  succis  destime : 


of  the  Padlock:  Lady  Morgan,  Ft.  Macarthy,  VoL  iv.  ch.  l  p.  66  (1819). 

1833  tinned  salmon,  that  appalling  s -* —  * --* — »-l  -.  i  .- — 

the  table :  Daily  News,  Oct.  6,  p.  6/t. 

*Baccentor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  succinere, 
s'to  sing  to  an  accompaniment',  'to  agree  with':  a  pro- 
moter. 

1609  Paulus  all  the  whiles  was  the  prompter  and  sncoentor  of  these  crudl 
enterludes:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc,,  Bk.  xix.  ch.  xii.  p.  141. 

''saccte  d'estime,  phr.:  Fr. :  'a  success  of  esteem',  a  suc- 
cess which  earns  respect  or  qualified  approval,  but  does  not 
bring  profit  or  popularity. 

1869  my  second  attempt. ..will  be  something  more  substantial  than  a  mere 

■     "      ■  "a  We,'     •  -'  

vo  com 
Max  O'Rbll,  John  Bull,  ch.  xix.  p.  168. 

snccte  fon,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  surpassing  success,  an  extrava- 
gant success. 

1878  The  book  was.. .a  succis/ou :  J.  C  Horison,  GiUon,  ch.  vi  p.  86. 

successive  (.:.  J.  z.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  successif,  fem.  -ive: 
following  in  order,  forming  a  series  or  part  of  a  series ;  having 
the  right  to  succeed  to  a  dignity  or  property ;  conferring  the 
right  to  succeed  to  a  dignity  or  property. 

1B88  And,  coimtrymen,  my  loving  followers,  |  Plead  my  successive  title  with 
your  swords:  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  L  4.  1670  successive  ones  (cioises)  set  in 

other  different,  yet  uniform  order :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  54  (187a). 

*snccesBor  (j:.^-^),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  successor,  noun  of 
agent  to  succedere,,  =■ '  to  succeed ':  one  who  succeeds  (follows). 

abt.  1398  Of  Seinte  Peter,  &  of  him,  &  of  b  successours  of  Rome,  |  To  bolde 
eueie  Engelond,  &  is  eirs  that  of  him  come:  R.  Gloucester,  p.  soi.  (R.] 
abt.  1380  Frere  fraonseis  bihetith  obedience  and  reuerence  to  the  ford  thepope 
honorie,  &  to  his  sucoessouris:  WvcLip(t),  RuU  ^  St.  Francis,  ch.  L  in  F.  £>. 
Matthew's^  Vnfrinted  Bug.  Wks.  0/  Wyclif,  p.  40  (1880).  bef.  1400  alle  ne 
"iDerepenai ^ —  ■■'  * '- ' 


childryn  of  his  successoim  scholde  i 


^  pes  .iij,  kyngis  for  euermore 


after :  Tr.  yohn  ofHOdeskdm's  Three  Kings  ^Cologne,  p.  150^886).  1480 
they  that  were  present, 'and  theyr  successours  shold  be  free;  Caxton,  Ckas. 
Crete,  p.  314  (1885).  1S09  The  whiche  londes  were  neuer  knowen  nor  lounde  t 
Byfore  our  tyme  by  our  piedecessours  |  And  here  afier  sliall  by  our  successours  | 
Parchaunce  mo  be  founde ;  Barci.av,  Skip  ^  Fools,  VoL  il  p.  36  (X874X 
1S80  his  successour  shall  haue  for  that  defiuite  /  one  Juris  virum.  &c. :  Tr.  Little, 
torts  Nat,  Brev.,  foL  4r*.  1048  his  mighty  coafedered  successours :  G.  Joye, 
Exp.  Dastn  foL  38  V.  1B63  euery  one  murtheied  his  inedeoessor,  and  was 

killed  of  his  successor:  J.  Pilkington,  Abdyas,  sig.  Ff  i  r*.  1679  succes- 

sour ;  North,  Tr.  Plutarck,  p.  388  (1613).  1611  so  his  successor  |  Was  like 
to  be  the  best :  Shaks.,  Wint.  Tale,  v.  i,  48.  1641  There  is  in  the  same 

place  a  magnificent  tomb  of  his  son  and  successcM-  Maurice:  Evelyn,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  33  (1873).  bef  1783  he  delivered  over  the  Office  to  his  Successor, 

as  he  had  received  it  from  his  Predecessor :  R.  North,  Examen,  111.  viiL  49, 
p.  630(1740).       *1877  the  probable  successor  of  Pius  IX.:  £e/l«,  Sept.  ag.   (St) 

snccinnm,  better  sndnnm,  sb.:  Lat,  for  the  more  com- 
mon ekctrum :  amber.    See  euectnun  i. 

1608  No  poorer  mgrediences  than  the  liquor  of  cecal,  clear  amber,  or  tticci- 
stum:  Middlbton,  Mad  World,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  HI.  p.  300(1885). 

succotash,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  mess  of  green  maize  and 
beans  boiled. 

1836  They  had  not  then  the  dainty  things  |  That  commons  now  afford,  |  But 
succotash  and  komony  \  Were  smoking  On  the  board:  O.  W.  HoLMBS,  Song  for 
Centennial  Celeimtum  ^Harvard  College,  1836. 

snccnbns.  Late  hut  pi.  succnbi;^^.  snccnba,  Late  Lat. 
pi.  Buccnbae,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  demon  supposed  to  have  the 

eower  of  lying  with  a  man  in  the  form  of  a  woman.    See 
icnbns. 

16B9  a.feend  of  the  kind  that  succubae  some  call:  Mirr.Mag.,  p.  319.  [T.] 
1S84  they  affirme  vndoubtedlie,  that  the  diuell  plaieth  Succutus  to  the  man: 
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Stucuimm  or  angek  pf  light  to  these :  Mtrc.  Bril.,  No.  23,  p.  178. 
166T  So  Men,  (they  say)  by  Hell's  Oclusioos  led,  I  Have  u'en  a  i 
their  Bed:  CowLSV,  lf«t..  Vol  1.  p,  78(i707X        1670  lest  upon  thai 


R.  Scott,  Ditt.  WiUi.,  Bk.  ni.  ch.  xix.  p.  7s.  1608  Eater  Succubos  in  the 
shape  of  Mistress  Harelnain,  and  claps  him  on  the  shoulder:  Middlbton,  MaJ 
IfarU,  n.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  3i7(i8S5X  1610  tuecitUt:  B.}oti»OH,  A  lei., 
ii.  a,  wks,,  pw  631  (1616)1  1619  if  the  Denill  cannot  tome  nimseUe  into  a 
Sudeuhu  Spiflt,'to  oe,  or  seeme  to  be,  a  transubstantiate  Woman:  Pqrchas, 
Mkncnmtu,  ch.  1.  pw  479. '  1684  an  old  Tartarian  Hrcalt  my  seruant  to 

whom  I  allowed  eight  pence  dally,  inuocated  \ia  Sucatii  to  succour  mee:  Sir 
Th.  Hksbist,  Trau.,  p.  169.  1686  These  succuUe  are  so  sharp  set :  Mas- 

SIKCBR,  ^ibtr /^&nnKV,  |.  I,  Wk^,  p.  168/1  (18^).      _      i6M  /orw^iuMrand 

I  Sttecuiiu  to 
.  Vol  I.  p.  78(1707),        1670  lest  upon  that  inspection 
she  from  no  Virgin,  but  a  syeaaa:  J.  Smith,  Chritt.  Rtlig.  Apftal,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  viL  i  5i  P-  60.  1681—1703  a  devil  tucctibta:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  b 

Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  DHrintt,  Vol  vi.  p.  is6.(i863X  1748  So  there's  no 

l^acy,  friend:  ha  I  there's  an  old  suocubiu:  Shollbtt,  if  w£  Rantl.,  ch.  iv, 
Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  16  (1817X  1640  the  most  impudent  Stuc¥iut...im  as  well 

dip  his  claws  in  holy  water  as  come  within  the  verge  of  its  [the  passing  bell's) 
sound :  Barhasi,  Jngvtdt.  Ltf.,  p.  160  (186s). 

snccnlent  {±=.z.),  tidj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  succulent:  full  of 
juice  or  sap,  juicy. 

1601  their  succulent  sabstance  besides,  when  they  begin  to  ripen,  is  white 
like  milke:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptiti.  N.  H.,  Bk.  15,  ch.  19.    (R.)  1611  Succu- 

lent, Succulent,  sappie,  moist,  full  of  iuice:  Cotcr. 

*Bnd&ziwn,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  napkin  for  wiping  off  sweat,  a 
handkerchief.  Early  Anglicised  as  sudarie,  meaning  a  napkin 
venerated  as  a  sacred  rehc. 

1612  sfaee  brought  forth  a  Sudarimn,  that  is,  a  napkin  or  handkerchiefe  to 
wipe  his  lace :  W.  Biddulph,  in  T.  Lavender's  Trm,  0/  Four  Engihkment 
p.  115.  1644  they  showed  us  the  miraculous  Sudanum  indued  with  the 

Eicture  of  our  Saviour's  &ce :  Evblyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  is8  (187a).  1816  be 
olds  a  sudanum  in  his  right  band :  J.  Dallawav,  0/  Sint.  &•  Sculft.,  p.  31a. 

snd&toritun,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  sweating-room  of  a  Roman 
bath. 

1880  I  take  this  to  have  been  a  sudatorium,  or  sweating-room:  T.  S. 
Hughes,  7'rtici.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  74, 

^rodder,  sb.  and  aij. :  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Arab.  f<ufr,=' chief: 
supreme  (board  or  court).  The  Sudder  Adaultt  was  for- 
merly the  chief  court  of  appeal  in  Calcutta  from  the  Mofussil 
(District)  courts.    See  aAaulet,  dewumee. 

1787  The  Governor  General. ..reviving  the  Court  of  Sudder  I>ewannee.\dau- 
let,  and  ptedng  him  at  the  head  of  it  with  a  large  sahiry :  Gtnt.  Mag.^  p.  ii8i/>. 
18..  Sudder  Adawlut:  WjiLUNCTON,  Z>i^.  1884  I  was  trying  to  save 

myself  Irom  appearing  a  fool  before  mv  masters  in  the  Sudder  to-morrow :  Baioc, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  5a    —  sudur:  U>.,  ch.  xv.  p.  260.  1804  Hastings  Hicks, 

Esq.,  Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlat :  Thackbray,  Ncvxomtt,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxxii. 
p.  351  (1879X 

Sadra,  Soodxa,  adj.,  also  used  as  sb.x  Skt.  codra:  the 
fourth  caste  of  the  Hindoos.  See  Brahmin,  caste,  Kshatiiya, 
Vaisya. 

1660  The  Sknddtryu'W  BannyaMs  are  Meichants...Full  of  phlegmatick  fear 
thev  be  and  superstitioa.  lltey  are  indeed  merciful,  grieving  to  see  other  people 
so^  nard-hearted  as  to  feed  upon  Fish.  Flesh,  Raddisn,  Onions,  Garlick,  and  such 
things  as  either  have  life  or  resemblance  of  blood;  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav., 
p.  51  (1677X  1684  The  fourth  Castt  is  that  of  the  Charadot  or  Soudras ;  who 
go  to  War  as  well  as  the  Rasfontts,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Raspoutes 
serve  on  Horseback,  and  the  Charadot  on  foot:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavtmier's  Trav., 
Vol  I.  Pt.  a,  Bk.  iii.  p.  i6a.  18S8  These  men  are  Hindoos  of  the  soodra 

caste:  Asiatic  Castnnus.p.  60.  1878  By  Many  the  classification  was  made 

fourfold,  and  Brahmins,  Knetrees,  Valsyas^  and  Sudras  were  distinguished  as  the 
four  castes:  Edw.  Braddon,  L(/i  in  Jndut,  ch.  vi.  p.  308. 

BUffidt,  yd  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat.  sufficere,=^Xa 
suffice':  it  is  sufficient 

1610  What  cosmopolite  ever  gia^fied  so  much  wealth  in  his  gripulous  fist  as 
to  sing  to  himself  a  Snfficit\  T.  Adams,  Wla.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  I.  p.  434 
(1867). 

suffito:  It.    Seesolllt. 

snffoeation  {±-1Lz^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  suffocation:  a 
stifling,  a  choking. 

1848  causyng  the  patient  somemne  to  dye  by  sufibcatyon  or  choksmg  in  the 
space  of  .xij.  houres:  Tsahbron,  Tr.  Vigdt  CMirmx.,  foL  Ixi  V/i.  1S98 

it  was  a  miracle  to  scape  suffocation:  Shaks.,  Mtrry  iViva,  iii.  5,  no.  I6OI 
daunger  of  suffocatioo :  Holland,  Tr.  PH*.  N,  H.,  Bk.  15,  oh.  s,  VoL  11.  p.  >i8. 

snfbr&gator,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  suffrSgSri,='xo 
vote  for',  'to  support':  a  supporter,  a  partisan. 

1618  The  Synod  in  the  Low  Countries  is  held  at  Don ;  the  most  of  their 
suffragators  are  already  assembled :  Bf.  or  Chbstbr,  Lett.,  p.  67.    [T.] 

snifiision  {—^—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  suffusion:  a  pouring 
over;  an  overspreading. 

1611  Snffntiat,  A  sulTuabn,  or  powring  vpon ;  a  spreading  abroad:  Cotcr. 
166T  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs,  1  Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  in.  a6. 

*Biiggestio  &l8l,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  a  suggestion  of  what  is 
false.    See  snppresalo  verL 

1888  This  omissica...ingeniouily  combines thenieprr/ia/!>ft>  with  the«MW<>> 
veri:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  S7,  p.  >7i.  184B  This  is  the  leading  principle  and 


SULPHUR . 

coDStant  effort  of  the  whole  work,  as  it  was  at  M.  MigDCt's— «MX«siUsAZn-«y. 
fmsia  vtri:  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Eanyt  Fr.  Rtv.,  i.  p.  39  (18(7).  1880  It  it  Ike 
nmntiejditi  with  a  vengeance :  J.  Pavn,  Cotifidtnt.  Aftnt,  dt.  xiiiL  p.  lu 
IMl  There  is  a  tnatttit/alH  in  the  very  title  of  Mr.  Black's  new  book:  ^(Ir. 
«««««.  J««>-  3.  P-  »4/3- 

*8tti  g^nOris,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  of  his  (her,  its,  their)  own 
kind,  unique,  peculiar. 

1798  Spain,  he  observed,  was  a  country  tuigtnerU,  as  to  commerce ;  Amer. 
Slalt  Paftrt,  For.  Relat.,  Vol.  i.  p.  a6i  (1833).  1804  Aocordiog  to  hiai  a 

Cdtic  understanding  b  nu  frawru :  £<f^  X<i>.,  VoL  4,  p.  ^7.  UW  I 


believe,  that  in  the  salvation  of  man  a  spiritual  process  ran  gtntrit  is  lequind: 
S.  T.  Colbridgb,  UnpniL  Lttltrt  to  Rtv.  %  P.  EttHn,  p.  105  (H.  A.  BriilB, 
1884).  1812  _Last  night  I  received  "  OMUU^julhui,"— a  work  of  imftntrit : 


SouTHBV,  Lett.,  VoL  II.  p.  353  (i8j6X 
thing  nu'/nurii:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol. 


18W  The  power  of  rulers  is  not.  ji 


perience.  therefore,  has  dissipated  the  doubt  whidi  must  have  retted  on  die 
liversalityoftheUwofcausatf  '^' ^ 

trie,  not  su^ect  to  thf 

yet  ascertained  to  havv  kfi^uiuu  u»w»  w,  .iwu  vwu.  j.  .^  »»...^..^m>, 
tfLtgic,  Vol.  IL  p.  103(1856)1       1878  Thought  and  charity  are  each  tnifnerit: 

MOZLBV,   ~    " 


1843  The  pragnss  of  ez- 
must  have  retted  on  die 
ity  of  the  Uw  of  causation  while  there  were  phenoaena  which  secned  10 
be  tulgentrit,  not  sulqect  to  the  same  laws  with  any  other  class  of  pheDameaa, 
and  not  as  yet  ascertained  to  have  pecujiar  laws  of  their  own:  J.  S.MiLL,i>rini 
Vol.  IL  p.  103(1856)1 
Ruling  Idtat,  x.  339. 

sni  jdris,  phr. :  Lat. :  'of  his  (her,  their)  own  right',  not 
in  the  power  of  a  master  or  under  the  control  of  a  guardian, 
but  endowed  with  legal  rights  as  a  free  citizen. 

1616  for  that  every  man  that  is  once  knighted  is  ipto /ket0  made  a  mmt, 
and  tui  Juris:  J.  Castlb,  in  Court  A'  Times  ef  Jot.  I.,  Vol.  I.  p.  431  (ittA 
1668  Quoth  he,  Th'  one  half  of  man,  his  mind,  1  Is  Sui  rurit,  anonfaa: 
S.  BuTLBR,  Hudihras,  Pt.  1.  Cant.  iiL  p.  340.  1680  God  u  sovtreiBa  of  die 

world.  He  is  tui  Juris:  S.  Charnock,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Oivam, 
Vol   I.  p.   3t  (1804).  1696  A  bond-servant  was  no  way  sui  Juris,  coold 

no  way  dispose  of  his  own  penon :  D.  Clarksok,  Prael.  Wis.,  NiehoTs  Ed, 
Vol.  I.  p  369  (1864).  iTOO  the  woman  is,  as  I  have  said,  tui  Juris,  aai  cf  a 

proper  age  to  be  entirely  answerable  cmly  to  herself  (or  her  conduct:  FiBLOun:, 
TamVtntt,  Bk.  I.  ch.  idL  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  58(1800.  1816  Oorfiiendhon 
must  be  made  sui  Juris :  Scott,  Guy  Itaiuuring,  di.  IiL  p.  461  (i8saX 

^Suisse,  Suisse,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  native  of  Switzeriand;  the 
porter  of  a  large  house  ;  a  beadle  of  a  church. 

[1E22  He  shewed  me  also  that  the  Bastard  of  Savoy  was  with  the  Swices  aad 
had  obteyned  there  it«*  men  :  J.  Clbrk,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  u 
No.  cxii.  p.  31a  (i846).1  1620  the  Oantoas  of  the  Suisttt:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Stmts 
Hist.  Count.  Trtnt,  Bk.  1.  p.  16  (1676)  1687  Those  Swisses  fight  00  any 

side  for  pay:  Drvdbm,  ifind  &•  Patsth.,  m.  177.  1718  The  Priest,  bis 
Assistant  &  the  Suisses  of  the  Pope:  Richardson,  Statues,  Av.,  n>  Italy,  p  tji. 
1886  Voii&t  (99)  gives. ..M.  Chevilliard's  laughable  impressions  of  a  mcMr  en* 
chanting  a  little  choir-boy  in  a  red  frock  by  the  cup  ana  ball  trick :  AtkemMnm, 
Mar.  34,  p.  378/1. 

*Btilte,  sb.:  Fr. :  remainder,  retinue,  series,  set,  sequel, 
consequence,  result. 
I.    a  series,  a  set 

17SS  Here  is  a  Suite  of  Emperors.  Busts:  Richardson,  Statues.  Av.,  n 
/iafyfP.  151.  1807  your  suite  of  rooms :  Bbrespord,  Mittritt,  VoL  u.  p.  45 
(5th  £d.X       _     1818  This  suite,  intended  to  be  imposing,  terminated  in  a  Utne 
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room:  Ladv  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  il  ch.  L  p.  15  (1819). 

fine  suite  of  rooms :  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trav.  In  Sicih,  VoL  1.  ch.  1.  p^  8.        

the  whole  suite  of  rooms  had  been  caipeted  with  one  rich  piece  of  Brnsaeb' 
handsomest  manufacture :  Baioo,  VoL  1.  ch.  iL  p.  19. 

2.  a  retinue,  a  body  of  attendants. 

1702  he  is  to  go  to  that  election  m  the  tuitt  of  one  of  the  kina^s  electoral 
ambassadors :  L.ORD  CHESTBRriBLD,  Lett.,  Bk.  II.  No.  Ixix.  Misc.  wks.,  VoL  IL 
p.  380  (1777)1  1819  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  loud  shouts  of  my  snite: 

T.  HOPE,  Anast.,  VoL  n.  ch.  it  p.  34  (iSso).  1880  his  Inqmial  Highaeas, 

followed  by  his  siknt  wite,  left  the  gardens :  Lord  BsACONSriBLO,  Viv.  Cny, 
Bk.  V.  ch.  vi.  p.  194  (1881).  1888  axu^iTnfaodhissuiu:  S.  Rocsxs,  AUa 

to  Italy,  p.  160.  *1870  the  members  of  the  Imperial  suite :  Times,  May  39. 

ISt] 

3.  the  remainder,  the  sequel 

1779  the  Decline  and  Fall.  I  have  resolved  to  bring  out  the  tuOe  io  the 
coune  of  next  year:  Gibbon,  Li/t  A'  Lttf.,  p.  36a  (1869X 

4.  a  consequence,  a  result 

1869  a  Polish  colonel...wham  Philip  had  selected  to  be  his  second  in  case  die 
battle  of  the  previous  night  should  have  any  suite:  Tkackbbav,  PAUif.  VoL  n. 
ch.  V.  p.  79  (1887). 

snlTamte,  sb. :  Fr. :  ,a  waiting-maid,  a  chambermaid. 

1709  Madtnuistllt  Frifftry,  the  Suivtuttt  told  him.  Lady  BerUa  was  so 
very  angry :  Mrs.  Manlby,  Ntw  AtaL,  Vol.  l  p.  175  (and  Ed.]L  1819 

I  kept  myself  in  readiness,  the  moment  Sophia  appeared,  to  pounce  like  a  ba«k 
'upon  the  dilatory  snivante :  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  Ill,  ch,  ii.  pt  43  (i8ao). 

Suizzer:  C^r.    SeeSrvltsar. 

*BTilphiir,  snlfiir(e),  u.  —,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  sulfur,  inferior 
spelling  sulphur:  a  non-metallic  element  found  in  volcanic 
regions,  brimstone. 

bef.  1400  And  next  him  on  a  pilbr  stood,  |  <K  aulphure,  liche  as  he  weR 
wood,  I  Dan  Cbudian :  Chaucer,  Ho.  of  Fame,  iiL  418.  1471  if  it  please 

your  Highnes  for  to  reade,  I  Of  divers  Sultkurs,  but  especially  of  two :  G.  RiPtxr, 
Comf.  Ateh.,  Ep.,  in  Ashmole's  TktaL  CAtm.  Brit.,  p.  in  (i65aX  1M9  die 
veyne  of  sulfuR  in  the  earth :  W.  Thomas,  J/ist.  ItaL,  foL  113  c«.  bi£  109S 
Hector's  ghost  I  With  ashy  visage,  bloeish  sulphur  eyes :  Marlowe,  7Vv.  Dide, 
ii.  Wks.,  p.  358/1  (1858).  1608  Or,  swelling  at  the  Furnace,  fineth  bright  I  Our 
sooles  dire  sulphur :  J.  Sylvbstbk,  Tr.  Du  Sartas,  p.  17  (1608X       106  I'  ha* 
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SULPHUR  VIVE 

the  nUfkmrt  of  l/M^»alt  V  my  WMc :  B. Jonsok,  Dtv.  it  tat  Aa,  v.  i,  Wks., 
VoL  II.  p.  iC6(i^i— ^).  1646  au.  Sulphur,  and  Meicaty :  Sir  Th. 

Brown,  Ptttid.  £/.,  Bk.  vi.  d>.  x.  p.  163  (i68(9.  1680  women ...carnrinf 

mod  wid  suUir  upon  thoir  bndu  to  fire  where  oocuion  reqoir'ds  Howcu,  Tr. 
Otr^gfi  Hut.  Rm.  Na^.,  p.  49.  166B  what  lort  of  Minerals  the  Water  has 
either  iu  heat  or  Tinctutc  from,  (whether  from  Sulphur,  Vitiiol,  Steel,  or  the 
liken  our  short  stay  would  not  disoover:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Tntv.,  p.  aoi  (1677X 
*18T8  three  gieat  sulphur  beds :  Tima,  Hay  to.    [St.] 

Bnlithnr  vive,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sulphur  vi/;  snlphnr  tItuii, 
Late  Lat :  phr. :  quick  sulphur,  five  sulphur. 

abL  1400  pulteo  there  upon  Spices  and  Sulphur  vif  and  other  thinges,  that 
wolen  bnnoe  hgbtly:  Tr.  MmmdtmUt  Voyaa,  cfa.'v.  p.  48  (1839)1  t  IS40 

Take  a  quantyte  of  tulpber  vyfe :  Tr.   Vig?i  LjrttU  Practfct,  sig.  B  iv  y>. 

1600  they  dip  their  torches  mto  the  water,  and  take  them  out  againe  light  burning 
still,  because  they  are  made  with  sulphur  rife  and  quidee  lime:  Holland,  Tr. 
Livy,  Bk.  xxxix.  p.  loji.  1601  Sulphm^vif  or  Quick.brimstone :  —  Tr.  Plin. 
N.  H.,  Bk.  35,  ch.  15,  VoL  11.  p.  556.  1646  Sulphur  vive  makes  better  Powder 
than  common  Sulphur:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  PuKd.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  v.  p  68  (1686). 

1601  1  have  in  many  places  taken  up  sulphur  vtvumty  both  under  and  above  the 
surface:  Evelyn,  Camsp.,  VoL  iil  p.  327  (1871). 

*Bnlta&  (^!L  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sultan,  or  direct  fr.  Arab. 
jMAtd^t^' conqueror',  'ruler*. 

I.  a  Mohammedan  sovereign,  esp.  the  ruler  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  ;  also,  metaph.  a  despotic  ruler. 

1506  this  scimitar  |  That  slew  the  Sophy  and  a  Persian  prince  |  That  won 
diree  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman :  Shaks.,  MtrA.  »f  Vm.,  ii.  i,  s6.  1616  the 
Sultam  Cabinet,  in  form  of  a  sumptuous  Summer-house :  Gao.  Sahdts,  Tnm., 
p.  33  (>63>X  1630  when  they  come  before  him,  the  Sutttmut,  Tuiaiu, 

Vbau,  Mariiet,  his  chiefe  Officers  and  Councellors  attend :  Capt.  J.  Ssiith, 
Wla.,y.  86s  (1884X  1667  Till,  at  a  signal  giv'n,  th'  uplifted  spear  |  Of  their 
great  Sultan  waving  to  direct  |  Their  coune:  Milton,  P.  L.,u  348.  1788 


I  to  take  for  them- 


The  sultan  follov^_bisj;nide:  Gibbon,  Dtcl.  *•  Fallj\o\.  x.  ch.J»iL  p.  335 

em. 

Of, 

fiSO  the  news  reached  the  ears  of  t£e  Sultin :  E.  W. 


1800  There  in  his  warpavUion  sate...The  Sultan  of  the 
Southby,  Tkalaia,  viL  p.  73.      1890  the  Sultan's  permii 
selves  wives  among  the  daughters  of  the  Greeks :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trim,  in  Sicilr, 


Vol.  II.  ch.  L  p.  sa 

Lane,  Tr.  Arat.  Nts.,  VoL  1.  ch.  vL  p.  413.  1868  Barbarians  who...added 

to  tlwir  native  ignorance  and  brutality  the  pride,  cunning,  and  cruelty  of  an 
Eastern  Sultan :  C  Kingslev,  Htrmits,  p.  3  (1879). 

2.    the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Amberboa,  Nat.  Order 
Centaurieae. 

1664  June...  Fbwtrt  in  Priau,  or  yet  /iu<>Kr,...Viola  Penuphyl,  Campions 
or  Sultans,  Mountain  Lillies:  Evelyn,  K»l.  H»ri.,  p.  908  (17S9).  1767 

PritUnr  tut  and  tnmtg  tat  itndtr  tfK<iaui&...[such  as]...capsicums,  and 
love^ipples,  yellow  sweet-sulun,  persicaria:  J.  Assrcrombie,  Ev.  Mum  twit 
GanltMtr,  p.  297  (1803). 

snltaoa,  s6.:  It:  the  wife  of  a  sultan;  dy  extension,  a 
king's  or  emperor's  mistress;  also,  a  small  kind  of  raisin. 

1099   the  Sultana  or  Empresse :  R.  Haeluvt,  Vtyagtt,  Vol.  IL  L  p.  304. 
16S5   a  Nunnerie,  wherein  the  Queene,  the  other  SuUmuut,  and  all  the  Kings 

■     ■      ■■     ~  —     •  -         ^^ 

1660 


1  and  slaues  do  dwell :  Purchas,  Pifgrimt,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1581.      bef. 

th'  Sultana's  Chamber-maid :  J.  Cleveland,  Wit.,  p.  3S4('6<7X     1660 

tliey...were  kindly  welcomed  by  Rxkia  SuUanna  the  Mother  Queen :  Sir  Th. 


Herbert,  Trav. ,  p.  74  (1677).  1670  the  Sultana  Queen :  Dryden,  Cmf. 

tf  Granada,  II.  iv.  wks. ,  Vol.  L  p.  45«  (1701).  1707  You  are  my  Sultana 

Queen :  CiBBER,  Ccmic.  Lav. ,  il  p.  35.  1717  the  sultana  took  a  great  deal 

of  pleasure  in  these  lovely  children :  Lady  M.  W.  Montacd,  Lttim,  p.  sso 
(iSst).  1741  The  Sultana's  consume  the  greatest  part  of  the  Maslick  design'd 
for  the  Seiaglio:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Ttumt/ertt  Vn.  Lroant^  Vol.  11.  p  61.  1788 
Bathsbeba... seemed  to  maintain  her  power,  as  other  favourite  sultanas  have  done, 
bw  sufi^ring  partners  in  the  sovereign's  affections :  HoR.  Walpolk,  Ltttert, 
VoL  LP.  cv.  (1857X  1888  Rose  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendour:  BvRON, 
Dan  yuan,  vt.  Ixxxix. 

snltane,  sb. :  Fr.,  <a  sultana'.    See  quotation. 

1694  A  Sultam,  is  one  of  these  new  fashioned  Gowns,  trimmed  with  Button's 
and  Loops:  N.  H.,  Laditt  Diet.,  p.  ii/a. 

saltanee^Bnltaiiie,.r^.:  TvAl.  sultini,  — 'xoyaV :  a  Turkish 
gold  coin  equivalent  to  about  js.  6d.  English. 

16U  theyeeielyvalueofsixtie.fa>Aai«&r:  Geo.  Sandys,  7'n>ii.,p.  48(i633X 
1684  they  haue  sundry  Coines  of  goU,  as  SuUanm,  &C.  but  I  saw  verv  few  of 
them :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  151.  1680  they  pay  the  Turk  the 

fuarttr  of  their  cncrease,  and  a  Sultanr  tot  evry  poll:  Howell,  Bpiti.  Ho-El., 
VoL  n.  ix.  p  198  (1678X  1668  the  Gold  Coins  are  Sultanies^equal  to  a 

Vtnict  Chequin :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tntv.,  p.  314  (1677).  1704  They  being 
so  <^rrr  after  these  Screeds,  apiece  of  theburnessof  about  a  5'Aw/ «/'/'«/»■  will 
cost  a  Sultant,  i.t.  nine  or  ten  Shillings:  J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Mokam.,  p.  91. 

mimac,  snniach  (.^— ),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sumac,  sumach 
(Cotgr.) :  name  of  the  genus  Rhus,  Nat  Order  Anacardiaceae, 
esp.  the  Rhus  Cotinus. 

1840  then  take  Bole  Armeniacke,  Psidium,  and  Sumach,  of  each  three  drama : 
„._,^  „„    ™.  ...   .u  \::  -  -.-/_*._.  1848  in  whyche  a 

it  CUrurg.,  foL  bii  fix. 

it  maye  be  so  called  also 
in  englishe:  W.  Turner,  Woawre^^frrjif.  1888  Rot  Syriacui  at  Rktu. 

Wluch  the  Apoticaiies  call  Sumack:  W.  Warde,  Tr.  Altttie't  Stor.,  Pl«  I. 
/oL  aaV.  1890  Sumaci,  from  Cytrut:  R.  Hakuivt,  Vajmta,  VoL  11.  i. 

p.  978.  1800  Z>m  of  diuers  kinds:  Thcie  is  .S'>l««iu>jfe  wellknowen,  and 

vsed  in  England  for  bkudce :  it..  Vol.  in.  p.  969.  1617  dhiets  lunds  of  Indian 
woodr  a*  Fernaodbackwood,  Schomache,  Fustocke,  and  Logwood:  F.  MoKVBOt^ 
/WW.,  Pl  iil  p.  134.  1694  For  Dyes,  Skaamiadt:  Capt.  J.  Smi'th,  fKb., 
pi3i9(i884X  ....       J 


SUMMUM  JUS  SUMMA  INJURIA  '747 

sumbr(i)ero:  Sp.    SeesombrMPO. 

Bunma,  sb. :  Lat ;  samma  tdtAUs,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  the 
sum  of  an  account,  or  of  several  quantities  added  together, 
the  sum  total ;  in  literature,  summa  is  a  summary,  a  treatise 
comprising  a  whole  subject 

1471  Summa  totalis,  Ivjr.  iiij<^ :  Pattan  Lttttrt,  VoL  iii.  No.  681,  p.  96 
(1874X  1484  the  summa  of  C  It. :  th..  No.  880,  p.  313.  1890  Summa 

totalu:  RutUtnd Paptn,  p.  49(Camd.  Soc,  1849).  ,  1829  Summa  toulia. 

xliij  thousand  poundes :  Fish,  Supplic./or  Btggart,  p.  4  (1880).  1891  Summa 
for  maintenance  of  the  Brew-houses,  and  the  appurtenances,  as  appeaieth,  foure 
bundnth  xxxiij  1'.  vfii  s.  iiij  d'. :  Garrard,  A  rt  Want,  p.  358.  1608  .S'aowaM 
iatalit,  a  good  audit  oa'  you  made,  master  Poppin :  Middletok,  Family  o/Lcvt, 
Y.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  IU.  p.  117  (i88^X  1619  and  behoM  iSttmma  latalit)  all  it 

Vanitit  and  Vtxatian  0/  tpirit:  Purchas^  Micrteatmta,  ch.  Ixxiv.  p.  74a 
1647  and  the  tunttna  tftalit,  is,  that  all  Excise,  Assessements,  the  whole  King, 
dome  must  yeeld  themselves  pnsoneia  to  the  Agitators :  tftrc.  Mtkmchtticnt, 
Na  0,  p.  54.  1682  if  youl  beleeve  Soloment  reckoning,  the  very  tumma 

iatalis  IS,  vanity  ^  vanititt,  all  it  vanity  and  vexation  0/  tpirit:  N.  Culver- 
WBL,  L^kt  a/ flat.,  Trtal.,  p  6a.         bef.  1670  the  tumma  totalit  of  the  Civil 


Magistracy:  J.  Hacxbt,  A^.  WiUiamt,  Pl  n.  169,  p.  179  (1603).  1698 

Summa:  Quoted  in  E.  Burt's  Lttt.  N.  Scatl.,  VoL  1.  p.  129  (i8t8).       1728  such 
ttimmat  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice,  as  we  have  pointed  to  us ;  John 


{noted  in  E.  Burt's  Lttt.  A^  Scatl.,  VoL  1.  p.  129  (il 
if  Christian  doctrine 
Howx,  W**.,  p.  597/9(1834). 

sninma  summ&min,  phr. :  Lat :  the  sum  of  sums,  the 
universe;  the  final  consummation  (of  a  business  or  of  a 
career). 

1867  This  is  tmmma  tttmmarum :  which  thing  being  granted,  what  should 
a  man  seek  any  farther!  Jewel,  Apol.  &'  Be/.,  p.  934  (i8^^.  1681  and  it  is 
thought  that,  w  tumma  tttmmarum,  he  will  be  called  to  be  the  king's  solicitor ; 
In  Ctitrt  A'  Timtt  o/Ckat.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  169  (1848). 

♦mminmii  hntinm^ phr  ■  Lat.:  the  Supreme  good,  the  ul- 
timate object  of  all  rational  effort;  identified  with  Plato's 
idea  of  the  good,  aM  rb  KoKir,  and  with  God.    S6e  vi  icoXiv. 

1868  As  one  myght  thynke  hYmselfe  ryght  happye,  though  he  neuer  dyd 
attayoe  to  Aritlattia  tuntmum  oanum,  or  Plato  kit  Idaax  T.  Galb,  Intt. 
Ckirurg,,  foL  XI  r*.  1883  The  onelv  tummttm  boHum..M  the  meditation  of 
the  Passion  of  lesus  Christ:  Stubbes,  Anat.  Ah.,  fol.  99  r<>.  1884  And 
therefore  the  foUie  of  the  Gcotils,  that  place  Stanmtim  benttm  in  the  felidtie  of 
the  bodie,  or  in  the  happines  or  pleasures  of  the  mind,  is  not  onelie  to  be  derided, 
but  also  abhorred:  R.  ScoTT,  Ditc  Witck.,  Av.,  p  49a.  bef.  1898  Thou 
shalt  see  a  troop  of  bald-pate  fiian,  |  Whose  tummum  itnum  is  in  belly-cheer : 
Marlowe,  Fatttlut,  Wks.,  p.  oi/s  (1858).  1602  as  inclined  to  seeke  for  good 
to  eschewe  euiU,  and  wishing  after  tttmmum  bonum,  if  in  ptirit  naturaiibttt  they 
could  haue  obtained  it :  W.  Watson,  Quadliittt  0/  Rtlig.  &•  Stale,  p  904. 
1610  was  not  A  rittipput  there  with  hi*  bodily  tummum  bvnum,  and  A  ntittkmet 
with  his  menullf  J.  Hbalev,  Tr.  St.  Auguttint't  City  of  God,  p.  730.  bef. 
1628  Epicurus  was  not  far  from  right,  in  making  pleasure  the  tummum  bonum: 
FRlth  AH,  RetolvetjVK.  II.  p  999  (1806).  1680  hee  had  found  that  Summum 
bonttm,  which  the  Philosophers  so  much  sought  after:  S;  Ward,  Semtont, 
p  456.  1689  my  soul...alwaies  moves  towards  him  [God],  as  being  her 
tummum  bonum,  the  true  center  of  her  happines:  Howbll,  Epitt.  Ho*El., 
VoL  il  liv.  p.  346  (1678X  1642  AritMlt  whilst  he  labours  to  refute  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  fidls  upon  one  himself:  for  his  tummttm  bonum  is  a  Chimaem ; 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Relig.  Med.  Pl  il  I  xiv.  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  451  (185a).  1666 
No  tummum  bonum  can  be  had  in  this  life :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  48 
f  1677X  ''*''  I'TO  Indeed  when  the  Harvest  was  great,  and  the  Latnurers 
few.  It  WIS  the  Stuttmttm  bomtm  of  a  Labourer  to  ply  that  Harvest;  J.  Hacket, 
Abp.  WiUiamt,  Ft  1.  66.  p.  a  (1693).  1690  For,  surely,  it  could  be  no 
ordinary  Declension  of  Nature,  that  could  bring  some  Men,  after  an  ingenuous 
Education  in  Arts  and  Philosophy,  to  place  their  tummum  toitum  [sic]  upon  their 
Trenchers :  South,  Strm.,  VoL  il  p.  958  (1797).  1692  God  is  the  tummum 
bonttm,  the  chief  good:  VI Ktvm.Body  0/  Div.,  p.  ao(i858X  1711  Eouipnge 
the  Lady's  tummttm  bonum:  Spectator,  No.  46,  Apr.  93,  p.  77/t  (Money), 
bef.  1788  who  made  Popervbis  Stimntum  Bottmm:  R.  North,  Exemen,  in. 
vL  14,  p.  433  (1740X  1748  the  tttmmum  bonum  was  small-beer  and  the  news- 
paper: HoR.  WALPOUI,  Lettert,  VoL  L  p  971  (18S7X  1786  Old  Epicuru.s 
wou'd  not  own  'em,  |  A  dinner  is  their  tutntitum  bonttm :  H.  More,  Florio,  94S, 
p  17.  1812  £ase  and  obecurity  are  the  mwmxMJmniM  of  one  description 
of  men:  Jbffrkv,  Ettayt,  VoL  1.  p.  01  (1844X  1828  the  tumntttm  bonum  of 
worldly  mstinction :  I.0RD  LvTTON,  Pelkttm,  ch.  IxvL  p.  at8  (18S9X  1843  It 
is  assumed  by  all  the  disputants  in  the  De  Fimbtu  as  the  foimdation  of  the  inquiry 
into  die  tttmmttm  bonum,  that  "sapiens  semper  beatus  est" :  J.  S.  Mill,  Syttem 
0/ Logic,  VoL  II.  p.  301  (18(6).  1862  To  be  a  painter,  andto  have  your  hand 
m  perfect  command^  I  hold  to  be  one  of  VS€%  tumnta  MiMa[pL]:  Thackeray, 
Pkilipj  VoL  I.  ch.  VL  p.  170  (1887X  1884  Ethics  had  a  voice  as  vrell  as 
Christianity  on  the  question  of  the  tummum  bonum'.  H.  Druhmond,  If  at.  Law 
in  Spirit.  Wld.,  p  203. 

snmmnm  genns,  pl.  gtunma  geneia,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  the 
highest  or  most  comprehensive  class  in  a  system  of  distri- 
bution and  classification.    See  goans. 

1603  the  first  as  a  tummum  gettut  6S  the  society,  commands  all  in  all  nations : 
W.  Watson  ,  QuodlOeU  o/Reltg.  6^  SlaU,  p.  i  to.  1848  an  enumeration 

by  the  tumma  genera,  i.e.  the  moat  extensive  classes  into  wMch  things  could  be 
distributed:  J,  S.  Mill,  Syttem  0/ Logic,  VoL  IL  p.  49(i8:6X 

«sommQm  jns  siMiuna  iniviiA,  phr.:  Lat:  'the  highest 
Wality  is  the  highest  injustice', /.«.  a  rigorous  interpretation 
of  the  law  may  work  extreme  injustice.  Cic,  Ve  Offic,  i, 
10,33- 

1888  Sunlmum  ius,  must  be  your  best  help  in  this  case:  Ut>ALL,  State  Ck. 
Stig.,  p.  99(i88oX  1603  for  to  leave  me  to  the  cruelty  of  the  law  of  Eni^and, 
and  to  that  tttmmttm  jut  before  both  your  undetstandmgs  and  consciences  be 
Ihoreugfaly  informed,  were  bat  carelesdy  to  destroy  the  &tber  end  die  fatheriess : 
W.  RalSich,  Let.,  b  Edwanfs  Lift,  'VoL  h.  p.  ^1  (t8«X         1668  the  wont 
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IVranny  b  Law  upon  the  Radc :  Summiim  yut  tumnut  nt  injuria. '.  S»  Th. 
Hbrb>kt,  TVue.,  p.  177  (1677^  1684   God  might  liave  exacted  his  right 

without  making  any  promise,  it  had  heen  tummmmna:  S.  Charhock,  Wkt., 
u  Nichol's  5>r.  Stand.  Divinn,  Vol.  lu.  p.  aso  (1865).  MM  God  doth  not 

go  according  to  the  tummumjiu,  or  rigour  of  the  law ;  Watson,  Body  0/  Div., 
^  63(1858). 

sumoom:  Arab.    See  stinoom. 

sninpitaii,  sb.x  Malay:  a  blow-pipe  (for  discharging 
poisoned  arrows). 

1886  [Both  side*  were]  drawn  up  ready  to  fire — muskets  on  one  ude  and 
sumpiians  and  poisoned  arrows  on  the  other :  Athtnttmn,  Feb.  6,  p.  196/3. 

snnimd,  sb.'.  Anglo-Ind.  it.  Hind,  and  Arab,  sanad:  a 
patent,  a  deed  of  grant 

1T76  a  Femumn  from  the  King,  confirming  a  former  Sunnud  to  the  Comnuiy, 
for  coining  money  in  Calcutta,  in  the  name  of  the  King:  Claim  0/  Roy  Rada 
Chum,  9/a.  1T99  I  have  besides  made  out  sunnuds,  and  liave  given  orders, 
for  the  payment  of  the  following  pensions:  Welungton,  Sup^L  Desp.^  Vol.  1. 
p.  404  (1858).  1884  What  think  you,  of  one  of  your  collectors  attaching  his 

jageer  m  the  face  of  a  sunttd,  bearing  a  seal  of  Council?  Baboo^  Vol.  i.  ch.  xv. 
p.  358. 

Btmyasee,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Skt  sanny&sf:  a  Hindoo 
religious  mendicant 

1884  Who  comes  to  disturb  the  devotions  of  a  Sunyasee :  Baioe,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  i.  p.  xa. 

suonata,  suonatina:  It    See  sonata,  sonatina, 
snpellez,  sb. :  Lat :  furniture,  chattels. 

less  knowing  how  short  my  tnftttex  and  store  is,  would  be  loth  for  the 
enemies  to  have  just  occasion  of  evil  speaking:  Bradford,  Huntings,  *•«.,  p.  41 
(Parker  Soc.,  1848). 

supena.    See  STib-poena. 

*saper,  aJv.  aadpre^.:  Lat,  'over',  'above':  often  used 
in  combin.  and  composition  meaning  'more  than'  with  ad- 
jectives, and  'over'  with  substantives  and  verbs. 

1678 — 80  but  shape  a  benigne  answer  to  so  benigne  and  superbenigne  a 
replye:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lrft.  Bk.,  p.qi  (1884).  1618  I  maruell  not,  that 

a  i,yt  is  so  hainously  uken  by  our  Mapiifico' t,  which  hath  such  a  super-suner- 
latiue  place  in  impietie :  Purchas,  Alicroeotmut,  ch.  xL  p.  3B0.  1748  I  nor- 
rowed  of  the  supercargo  a  Spanish  gnunmar;  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  Ixv. 
Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  4«9  (1817). 

snpercheiie,  sb. :  Fr. :  deceit,  trickery,  fraudulent  conduct 

1611  Suptrcktrie,  Supercherie;  fouleplay:  Cotgr.  1864  Mr.  Newcome 
will  understand  my  harmless  sufenhtrit:  Thackbrav,  Niwamut,  Vol.  1.  ch. 
xxviii.  p.  309  (1879^ 

snperfldds,  Lat.  //.  snpflrficids,  Lat. ;  superflcde,  £ng.  fr. 
Fr.  superficie :  sb.:  a  surface,  a  magnitude  which  has  length 
and  breadth  only.  In  geometry,  a  plane  superficies  is  such 
that  if  any  three  points  be  taken  in  the  said  superficies  the 
straight  lines  joining  the  three  points  lie  wholly  in  that  super- 
ficies. Early  Anglicised  as  superfice  (Chaucer,  Astral.,  p.  12, 
Ed.  1872). 

1640  the  inner  face  or  superfide  of  the  fieshle  skinne;  Ravnald,  Birth 
Man.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  31  (1613).  1670  A  plaine  superficies,  is  the  shortest 
exteotton  or  draught  from  one  lyne  to  an  other.. .so  from  one  lyne  to  an  other  may 
be  drnwen  infinite  ctcSaA  supemdesses,  &  but  one  plain  superfides :  B1U.INCS- 
LKY.  Euclid,  fol.  9  f*.  1679  A  solidate  cubicall  ngtux,  is  imagined  with  sixe 
1 o... c-i :j»  1:1..  .  Ti»A.  Ti.....Be    e^...*.'.^    «   .t.  iRsa    &«J 


PotU.  bite,  of  Truth,  ch.  xvii.  p.  73.  169^  The  face  or  superfides  of  this 

countrey,  is  most  beautifull:  J.  Norden,  Spec.  Brit.,  PL  L  p.  n.  160S  and 
there  within  the  superfides  contracteth  a  resplendent  and  shining  hew :  Holland, 
Tr  />/i»^^«r.,p.  1187.  1807 — 12  to  see  what  sluftestheis^<»wM/w<>  have,  and 
what  peispectiues  to  malctsuftr/icits,  to  seeme  body,  that  hath  depth  and  bulk : 
Bacon,  Eu.,  xtL  p.  »4/r(i87i).  1616  cootrwy  to  their  expectations  they 

raw  the  ^le  mount  aboue  the  superfides  of  the  sea:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  ais 
(1631).  1688  I  did  not  diue  to  the  bottome  of  his  drift,  I  onl]^  lookt  vpon  the 
Smpttficitt:  Mabbs,  Tr.  Attman's  Lift  of  Gutman,  Pt.  L  Bk.  iii.  ch.  L  p.  187. 
ira6  whatsoeuer  the  hdght  of  Hils  may  be  aboue  the  common  tuptrficirt  of  the 
Earth,  it  seemeth  to  ne  aiier  good  consideiatMn,  that  the  depth  of  the  Sea  is  a 
great  deale  more:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  i.  p.  194.  1684  The  other 
rchurch]  for  vse,  whose  superfides  is  il/Ma»bwocke:  Sir  Tr.  Herbert,  Trm., 
p.  61.  1646  So  Glass  which  was  before  diaphanous,  bang  by  powder  reduced 
into  mnltiplidty  of  superfides,  becomes  an  opacous  body,  and  will  not  transmit 
the  light:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pttud.  Ep.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  L  p.  43  (16SA.  1669 

Here^  nothing  but  |  A  superficies:  colotns,  and  no  substance:  MASStNCBR,  City 
Madam,  v.  3,  Wks.,  p.  v/i/t  (1839X  1660  So  apt  is  the  Mind,  even  of  wise 

Persons,  to  be  surprised  with  the  Superfides,  or  Circumstances  of  things,  and 
value  or  undervalue  Spirituals,  accordmg  to  the  Manner  of  their  external  Appear* 
ance:  South,  Serm.,  Vd.  i.  p.  i6<  (1737X  1664  whence  it  proceeds,  that  in 
the  same  quantity  of  Suptrficta,  the  one  seems  gnat,  and  magnificent,  and  the 
other  appears  poor  and  hut  trifling:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtarfi  Parall.  Archit., 
Pt.  1.  p.  xo.  1673  it  usually  breaks  into  smooth  and  glossy  Superficies,  and 

looks  Hke  a  Talk:  R.  Boyle,  Virtues  of  Gems,  p.  91.  IMS  other  reds  and 

whites  [did  not  enter]...beyand  the  supofidcs:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  174 
(i87>X  1691  itixfiifi  Stars  aie  not  all  placed  in  one  and  the  same  concave 

Spherical  Superficies:  J.  Ray,  CreeUion,  Pl  L  p.  18  (1701).  1704  brass  is  an 
emblem  of  duration,  and,  when  it  is  skilfully  buiiiished,  will  cast  reflections  flrom 
its  own  sopeifides  without  any  auistance  of  mercury  from  behind:  Swirr,  Talt 


SUPERSEDEAS 

tfa  Tub,  I  iii.  Wks.,  p.  67  (1869).  1713  the  same  Quantity  of  Superficies : 

Sptctuttr,  No.  415,  June  96;  p.  599/3  (Motley). 

snporfine,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  superflu,  fem.  -Jlue :  superfluous. 

^1609   some  tyme  addynge,  somtyme  detractinge  and  taldnge  away  sndie 
thinges  as  semeth  me  necessary  and  superflue;  Barclay,  Ship  of  Foots,  Arg., 

VoL  LP.  17(18    ■  ■    ■■     ^   ■  '  '^-■'  ' 

euyll  accedent : 


VoL^L  p.  17  (1874).  1636  'it  defendeth  the  eyen  from  superflue  moystes  and 

'     ; :  Tr.  Jerome  ^ Brunsunck's  Surgery,  stg.  1 1  r»/i. 


♦superior  {=.iL—=.),  odj.aaA  sb. :  Eng.  fi-.  Old  Fr.  superiour, 
assimilated  to  Lat  superior,=^h\gYitx'.    See  inferior. 

I.  adj. :  I.  higher  (in  space),  farther  from  the  ground, 
farther  from  the  earth's  centre ;  in  reference  to  bodies  (out- 
side the  earth  and  its  special  sphere  of  attraction),  farther 
from  the  sun. 

1638  For  ofte  combyng  draweth  vp  the  vapours  to  the  superior  partes: 
Paynell,  Tr.  Reg.  Sal.,  sig.  B  iii  V,  1541  the  superyour  party  therof : 

R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guyda's  Quest.,  bv.,  sig.  H  iv  r^.  1678  the  superiour 

part  of  euery  ribbe,  is  thicker  then  the  infenour :  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  L 
foL  93  pf.  1696  The  fourth  by  the  proportioDS  of  lesse  inequality  prindpallie 
prescribed,  that  is  when  all  the  notes  and  rests  following,  are  so  often  mulaplied 
m  themselues^  when  the  infenour  number  containeth  the  superiour:  Pathway 
to  Mus.,  sig.  D  ii  r'.  1683  the  superior  bodies:  Massinger,  Emperor  East, 
i.  9,  Wks.,  p.  345/1  (1839).  1646  the  superiour  Planets :  Sir  Tk.  Brown, 

Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  xiL  p.  174  (16S6). 

I.  adj.:  2.  numerically  larger,  higher  in  serial  order, 
higher  in  grade  or  rank,  higher  in  any  kind  of  merit 

1486  god  hath. ..made  the  [s=thee]  superyor  in  worldly  puyssaunce  aboue  al 
other  kynges  &  worldly  prynces :  Caxton,  Chas.  Grete,  p.  903  (1881).  1663 
From  the  superiour  vniuersal  to  the  inferiour,  thus  we  may  reason:  T.  Wilson, 
Rule  ofReas.,  fol.  31  r<>  (1567)1  1619  this  vn<reated  superiour  Portion  coi>- 
cuneth  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Soule :  Purchas,  Microcosmus,  ch.  Iviii, 
p.  568.  1641  But  wherefore  should  ordination  be  a  cause  of  setting  up  a 

superior  degree  in  the  Church  f  Milton,  Ch.  Govt.,  Bk.  l  ch.  iv.  Wk&^  Vol.  1. 
p.  93  (1806).  1664  having  passed  through  so  many  superior  offices;  Evelyn, 
Corresp.,  VoL  iiL  p.  145  (1873).  1678  the  Superiour  Psyche  or  Soul  of  the 

World :  Cudworth,  intell.  Syst,,  Bk.  L  ch.  iv.  p.  359.  1837  when  I  am 

called  to  the  superior  bourne :  Anecd.  of  Impudence,  p.  191.  *1878  the 

Attorney-General  took  up  a  ground  of  his  own,  superior  to  all  precedent : 
Echo^  May  99,  p.  9.    (St.)  U83  Melchisedek,  the  kingly  Priest  of  Peace, 

antenor  and  superior  to  Aaron:  Farrar,  Early  Days  Cl^.,  VoL  1.  ch.  xviii. 
p.  348. 

II.  sb.:  a  person  of  a  higher,  or  comparatively  high, 
social  or  official  position ;  a  person  of  higher  dignity  than 
another. 

1497  But  &  he  be  inobedyent  to  his  superyor  than  he  is  no  mooke  /  but  a 
deuyl:  J.  Aleok,  Mens  Per/.,  sig.  c  iii  z^/i.  1528   Yonge  men  agaynst 

their  superiours/And  prelates  agaynst  thdr  inferiours:  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  Bar- 
LOWE,  Rede  me,  &%.,  p.  90  (1871).  1640  he  wolde  purpose  or  speke  of  to  his 

supenoure :  Elyot,  PasfuiU,  sig.  A  v  r*.  1554  there  is  gyuen  to  theym  an 

other  superior  by  the  Cytiiens:  W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  G  i  V.  1679  to  exe- 
cnte,  with  all  diUgence,  such  matter  as  he  is  enioyned  by  his  Superiaurs,  and  to 
feare  nothing  but  Infamic:  DlCGBS,  Stratiai.,  p.  94.  ^  1606  so  every  step,  | 
Examplcd  by  the  mst  pace  that  is  sick  J  Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envioos 


Examin,  \.  iii.  34.  p.  142  (1740).  1786  Whose  freedom  is  by  suflTrance,  and 
at  will  I  (Xa.  superior:  Cowpbr,  Task,  v.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  146  (1808).  *18T6 
one  man  who  had  risen  from  the  tank  of  coiporal  to  that  of  captain,  simply  by  the 
deathof  his  superiors:  TVMff,  Nov.  94.    [St.] 

supemacnlnm,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  'over-nail':  a  draught  of 
intoxicating  li(}uor,  so  called  because  the  drinking-vessel, 
after  being  drained  by  the  tippler  and  turned  up  empty  on  to 
the  nail,  only  yielded  a  single  drop. 

1593  Drinking  super  nagulum,  a  devise  of  drinking  new  come  out  of  Frannee ; 
which  is,  after  a  man  hath  turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  todropitonhisnaile, 
and  make  a  pearle  with  that  is  left ;  which  if  it  slide,  and  he  cannot  make  it  stand 
on,  by  reason  therms  too  much,  he  must  drinke  ^line  for  his  penance :  Nashb, 
P.  Penilesse,  sig.  GiV.    [Nates]  1598  I  confess  CSipid's  carouse,  he 

filays  super-negulum  with  my  liquor  of  life:  B.  Jonsoh,  Case  is  Alt,,  viL  p.  348. 
t^.l  1633 — 8  How  our  doctors  pledged  healths  to  the  infanta  and  the  arai- 
dudiess;  and,  if  any  left  too  big  a  snuff,  Columbo  would  cry,  "Supernaculum  I 
supernaculum  !  "  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  *•  Times  of  Jos.  /.,  VoL  IL  p.  yta 
(1848).  1680  And  when  he  drinkes  out  all  the  totall  summe,  |  <}aue  it  me 

stile  of  superHarullum :  John  Taylor,  Whs.,  sig.  9  Aaa  3  r»/r.  1678  He 

drank  thy  Health  five  tunes,  supernaculum,  to  my  Son  Brainsick:  Drtdeh, 
Kind  Keeper,  L  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  113  (1701).  1691  Drank  Bnmpen  Super, 
naculum,  I  To  better  Ludc  for  time  to  come :  Long  Vacetiion,^.  16.  1T19 

But  I  doubt  the  oraculum  is  a  poor  supernaculum:  Swift,  To  Dr.  Sheridan, 
Dea  14.  1823 — 3  Nay,  it  shall  be  an  overflowing  bumper,  an  you  will; 

and  I  will  drink  it  super  naculum:  Scott,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  319  (188Q1 
\tM  One  pull,  a  gasp,  another  despeiaM  draught;  it  was  done  tana  followed  I7 
a  supernaculum  almost  superior  to  the  exulting  Asmanshauaen's :  Lord  Beacons- 
riBLD,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  L  p.  984  (1881).  1885  drinking  supemaeuitm 

out  of  grotesque  goblets:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  63,  p.  41. 

sapersedeas,  T.nd pers.  sing,  subj.  used  as  impertit.  of  Lat. 
supersedfref^'to  forbear',  'to  refrain  from',  'to  desist  from': 
name  of  a  writ  commanding  a  person  or  persons  to  refi-ain  or 
desist  from  specified  proceedings ;  hence,  nutaph.  a  stop,  a 
cessation,  a  remission. 
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14T0  as  ibr  a  mf*rudtat  for  younelfe^  Pbtn^ian  Ctrrttf.,  p.  ag  (Omd. 
Soc,  i839X  USB  And  alio  the  tenaunt  maye  h»ue  a  Supeisedias  /  m  caM 

ilut  he  moche  a  foreyne  to  wairanty  in  the  oourte  of  aundeiit  demeaiK:  Tr. 
LittUtifs  Nat.  Brn.,  foL  i8  r*.  1MB  whiche  wiier  by  ihaduiie  of  all  the 

luiticei  was  duchai|;ed  by  a  Suptruita*  aurarded  to  thexcbetori  STAUHroao, 
Kmt"  Pffyt;  cb.  uL  foL  13  «•  (1367)1  1B86  But  this  I  dare  affinne  uoto 

your  Lordship,  that  the  fees  are  so  greatly  increased  upon  proces.  that  whereas 
an  Habeas  Corpus  since  the  begynninse  of  this  Queenea  time  hath  bin  but  s*.  6<>. 
in  the  Common  Pleas,  and  jf.  A  in  ner  Majcatiea  Benche,  are  nowe  at  is*,  or 
i4>.  in  the  <ud  Courtes;  and  Supersedeas  at  18'.,  and  nowe  7*.  6°.;  I«atitat« 
f.  4',,  and  nowe  ;•.  i'. :  F.  Alford,  in  Ellis'  Ortg.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iv. 
No.  ccccxxi.  p   57  (1846).  1601  A  Sttpersedttu  to  your  melancholy; 

R  JoNSON,  Poetatt.,  l  3,  Wks.,  p.  a&t  (161S).  1610  his  ijax-fe/r,  which  they 
take  to  be  a  strong  Supersediat  against  all  perils  &  dangers:  B.  Rich,  Sem 
Dttcrift.  Int.,  p.  88.  1616  The  Lord  Coke  is  now  gmte  off  the  books,  and 

Older  given  to  send  him  a  supersedeas  from  executing  his  place:  J.  Ckahbkk- 
LAIK,  m  CtmriA'  Timet  ^Jat.  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  437  (1848).  bef.  1637  we  will 

be  manied  again,  wife,  whicn  some  say  is  the  oidy  tuferuJtai  about  Umebouse 
toicmorecuckoldiy:  alvDOixroH,  AKfthmf/orQiiet  Li/e,a.  1,  Wks.,  Vol.  v. 
0Ls6t(i885);  1687  I  liave  now  had  too  long  a  sui 
HowBU.,  Lett., yi.  xxm.  p.  53(1643)1  '" 


,    .^ ..  164B  luiving  acted  notning  since 

the  suneisedeas  which  was  sent  him:  Evelyn,  Cfrrtt/..  Vol.  lit.  p.  31  (1873)1 
16(6  Death  giving  him  a  Supersedeas  be  bid  the  world  an  unwilling  &rewel: 
Sia  Th.  Hsuskt,  Trm.,  p.  sw  (1677).  1676  I  take  this  as  a  SufentcUtu 

60a  that  toyliom  htbour:  J.  Smith,  Chritt.  Relig.  Atfeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  {  i, 
p.  33.  1760  Mr.  (fVMmoved  for  a  Suptrtedeat  to  dischaige  the  Defendant 
out  of  Custody :  Gilbert,  Caut  in  Law  tt^  Egtity,  p.  5. 


Bnperatr&luin,  pi.  snperstr&ta^  .r^. 
layer,  opposed  to  gabstratnin  {g.  v.). 


Late  Lat. :  an  upper 


Amer.  State  Paftn,  Ind.  Afihin,  Vol.  iv.  p.  737  (1839X  183S  chaos  |  The 

sapenoatum  wbKh  will  overlay  as :  Byron,  Don  Juan,  ix.  zxxvii.  18133  a 
thm  sapentratnm  of  looae  brown  earth:  Lord  Saltouh,  Scrape,  Vol.  11,  ch. 
iv.  p  JS5. 

snpplainent  {±--\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Yx-suppUment:  a  filling 
up;  that  which  is  added  to  make  something  complete. 

abc  1590  Connterwaying  your  busy  diligence  |  Of  that  we  beganoe  in  the 
supplement:    J.   Skblton,  GarL  Lattr.,  \i%.  U69  as  James  Pliilip  of 

Bergamo  saytn,  in  the  suppUment  of  bis  (Juonides:  Grafton,  CknH,,  Pt.  \. 
p.  3.       1611  Smpfi/ement,  A  supplement,  supply,  supplying:  Cotgk. 

gnnplicat,  ydptrs.  sin^.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  Lat  suppiicire, 
s'to  supplicate',  'to  petition':  'he  supplicates',  in  £ngli^ 
universities,  a  petition  duly  certified  as  to  the  requisite  con- 
ditions, presented  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

snvplic&tor,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  sup- 
pliare,='to  beg',  'to  pray' :  one  who  supplicates,  a  suppliant 

1(40  Well  &re  that  boM  supplicator  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  moved, 
thu...:  Bt.  Hall,  £piKi>*acy  ijr  Diviiie  XigAt.    [R.]  1834  The  suppli- 

cator being  an  amateur:  Byron,  Don  ytutn,  xvi.  bucxix. 

snpiilie&vit,  yd  pen.  sine.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  Lat  suppli- 
rf«,='to  b«^',  'to  pray':  'ne  has  begged',  name  of  a  writ 
formerly  issuing  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  or  King's  Bench 
for  taking  the  surety  of  the  peace  against  a  person. 

16SS  there  ^is  one  WiiKam  Smythe  hath  enterprised  to  infringe  the  said 
liberties,  in  serving  of  a  eupplicavii  to  one  John  Kydder :  Cranmer,  Rem.  A* 
Left.,  p.  153  (Puker  Soc.,  184A  1607  take  me  out  a  special  eupplicavit, 

which  will  cost  yon  enough :  Middlbton,  Pkamix,  L  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  lai 
(188;)^  InO  "Dread  Dame  "(quoth  shee^  "because  bee  cries  peccauil,  I 

Wee  bothe  will  sue  his  special  supplicauit...":  J.  Lane,  SauMs  Tale,  Pt  xi. 
ii6'(i887X 

*8niii>re88io  vdri,  snggestio  falsi,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  the 
keeping  back  of  what  is  true  (is)  a  suggestion  of  what  is 
false. 

1785  Here  ia  not  only  the  tuffrtttie  veri,  which  is  hiriily  penal,  but  the 
erimen/alH  too:  Lord  Chestbrfielo,  in  iy«rtJ,  Na  105,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  L 
P^  177  (t777X  1889  There  is  an  unintentional  supprettio  veri  in  his  assertion; 
AtJUiunem,  Apr.  so,  p.  500/3. 

snpinreasion  {=.J.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  suppression:  a 
keeping  under,  a  keeping  down ;  a  putting  down,  a  causing 
to  cease.  • 

1487  the  tyrant  seketh...the  suppreasyoo  of  the  people:  Caxton,  B«tk  ^ 
Cecd  Ueuuurt,  sig.  f  ii  n*.  1681  the  suppression  of  unlauAill  games  and 

redndnge  apparaile  to  coouenient  moderatioo  and  temperance :  Elvot,  Gtver- 
m—r.  Bit.  n.  ch.  viL  VoL  II.  p.  85  (s88o).  1611  Suppreeticn,  Suppression, 

a  suppressing  or  boUing  dowae ;  a  concealeinent;  a  stoppug, or  staying:  CoTGE. 

suvpressor  (_  ±  _),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  suppressor,"' tt. 
concealer',  noun  of  agent  to  lax.  st^primerey^'Xo  suppress': 
one  who  suppresses. 

1641  to  suppress  the  suppressors  themselves :  Hilton,  Liierty  »/  Printbir, 
Wks.,Vol.  I.  p.  330(1806). 

*Baiir&,  adv.  asviiprep.:  Lat :  above,  formerly,  over. 

1633  10  emttit  tobaco  to  his  host,  cost  a  >■«>  %c9mlr,  catlf...ia  eattit 
tobaco  to  bym  sclfe,  coat  as  eupra :  R.  CocKS,  l>iary,VoL  1.  p.  loo  (1883), 

sunrima  lex,  pAr.;  Lat:  the  highest  law.    See  sains 

1687  it  l"  the  main  reason  that  makes  for  religoo...it  ism>rvMa^;r:  SiBBIli 
WiK,  Niebol's  Ed.,  VoL  iv.  p.  43  (ie63X       16ni  this  must  be  the  predominate 
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rale,  the  ttiprtma  lex,  the  hiriicat  law  that  must  guide  a  man's  whole  life: 
Th.  Goodwin,  Wit.,  in  Niebol's  Sir.  SiamJ.  DhSue,  VoL  ■•J.  36a  (1861J. 
1696  All  things  must  lower  to  this,  even  that  which  is  euprtma  lex :  D.  (Tlarksom, 
Pract.  Wit.,  Niebol's  Ed.,  VoL  11.  p.  ^87  (i86<X  1774  recourse  is  had  to 

tbt„.niprema  lex  at  the  king  of  Sardinia;  J.  Adams,  Wit.,  VoL  iv.  p.  38 
(■851X 

snpreme  (-  n),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  suprhne:  highest,  great- 
est, superlative  in  power  or  dignity. 

abt.  1630  AVhat  thnig  occasioned  the  shoures  of  rayne  |  Of  fyte  elementar 
in  his  supreme  spere:  J.  Skblton,  Garl.  Laur.    tR.1  bef.  154S  the  sayd 

Bisshop  of  Romea  pretensed  supreme  ecclesiasticall  power:  J.  Barlo,  in  Ellis' 
Or^.  Lett.,  -yi.  Ser.,  Vol.  in.  No.  ccczii.  p.  145  (1846X  1691  Fie,  loids! 

that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates,  |  "Thus  contumeliously  should  bre&k  the 
peace  I  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VI.,  L  3,  57.  1649   It  is  determined,  by  supreme 

council  here,  that  Jones  shall  sooner  set  fire  on  the  city  than  yield  it:  Evelyn, 
Cerrtsp.,  VoL  iiL  p.  4s  (1873).  1715  when  the  Supream  Being  is  represented 
in  Picture :  Richardson,  Tkear.  Painting,  p.  54.  1810  here  thou  art  yet  | 

Supreme,  and  yet  the  Sweiga  is  thine  own ;  Southey,  Kekama,  p.  68. 

snr  le  champ,  phr.:  Fr.,  'on  the  field':  at  once,  imme- 
diately. 

bef.  1670  bring  Oninter  proofs  Snr  It  Champ :  J.  H  ackbt,  Abp.  Wlttiamt, 
Pt.  IL  14s,  p.  IS3  ri693X  1804  Britain  can  furnish  her  300,000  men,  but  not 

tur  te  damp:  J.  Larwood,  tfe  Gmieale,  ne  Peace,  p.  8.  1840  Don't  let 

papa  catch  me,  dear  Saint  I— rather  kill  f  At  once,  tur^e-thantp,  your  devoted 
Odille!  Barham, /!■{«&&.  £r^.,  p.  147(1865).  1880  Reports  of  actual 

speeches,  written  tur-U<hamp:  C.  W.  Collins,  St.  Simon,  p.  15. 

BUT  le  pav^  phr. :  Fr.:  on  the  street 

1767  I  fear  they  will  be  very  much  eur  le  pavi,  having  no  acquaintance  at 
all :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gee.  Sthayn  A*  Conttmpmurite,  VoL  IL  p.  174  (iSSsX 

Btir  le  tapis,  phr. :  Fr.,  'on  the  carpet'  (».<.  table-cloth) : 
into  notice,  under  discussion.    See  tapis. 

bef.  1738  the  Matter  never  was  brought  tnrte  Tapit,  and  discoursed  at  such 
Oiuncils,  or  promiscuous  Meetings:  R.  North,  Exeanen,  11.  v.  115,  p.  39a 
(i74o)- 

soza,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.,  ultimately  fr.  Skt  sura :  fermented 
liquor  (obtained  from  various  kinds  of  palm-trees),  tod^. 

1598  ui  that  sort  the  pot  in  short  space  is  full  of  water,  which  they  call 
Sura,  and  is  very  pleasant  to  drinke,  like  sweet  whay,  and  somewhat  better;  Tr. 
7.VanLimcketen'eVoy.,m.    lYule]  1609— 10  A  goodly  councnr  and 

fertile.. .abounding  with  Date  Trees,  whence  they  draw  a  liquor,  called  Tarree 
or  Sure:  W.  Finch,  in  Purchas'  Piifrims.t.  436(1615).    [ii.]  1684  Nor 

could  they  drink  either  Wme,  or  Sury,  or  btrong  Water,  by  reason  of  the  great 
Imposts  which  he  laid  upon  them;  Tr.  Tavemier's  Trav.,  11.  86.  li^.]  1700 
This  [juice  from  the  Coco-Nut  Tree]  they  call  Suri,  which  is  to  be  sold  at  the 
Suri-Dotaet,  and  is  a  very  pietty  refreshing  Liquor,  and  extrcam  pleasant :  S.  L., 
Tr.  Ffyi^s  Voy.  E.  Indus,  ch.  iii.  p.  47. 

sura:  Arab.    See Assora. 
suray:  Arab.    See  serai, 
surcar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  sircar, 
surdar:  Anglo-Ind.    See  sirdar, 
surdine:  Fr.    See  sourdine. 

snrdo  Vtaum,phr. :  Lat :  'to  sing  to  a  deaf  man',  to  waste 
one's  words.    See  Virg.,  EcL,  10,  8. 

1616  But  nothing  comes  of  it,  and  yet  I  furthered  it  then  what  I  might,  and 
divers  times  since,  1  assure  you,  as  occasion  offered,  or  any  mention  was  made  of 
him;  but  it  is  surda  cature,  so  that  not  long  since  I  told  him  the  poor  man 
meant  to  come  over,  and  solicit  for  himself:  J. Chamberlain,  is  Cemrtb'  Timet 
o/yat.  /.,  VoL  L  p.  411  (1848). 

surgit  amari  aliquid:  Lat    See  amail  aliqnld. 
surinjam:  Anglo-Ind.    See  seriiUanmy. 
stirme(h),  soorma,  sb. :  Pers.  surma:  kohl  {g.  v.). 

1819  and  a  pair  of  eves  expressive  enough  without  foreign  assistance,  were 
not  deemed  to  possess  all  their  requisite  powers,  nntO  framed  In  two  black  cases 
of  surmeh:  T.  Hope,  Anaet.,  Vol.  n.  ch.  iii  p.  59(i8aoX  1830  their  eye- 

brows careAilly  arranged  and  tinged  with  surmi,  a  powder  of  the  blackest  dye: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  TVirf.  m  Sieify,  VoL  L  ch.  ix.  p.  255. 

sozmise  (.ljl),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  surmise,='a.  false 
accusation' :  a  false  charge,  a  guess,  an  inference,  a  conjec- 
ture, a  groimdless  anticipation  ;  a  reflection  upon,  a  ponder- 
ing over. 

1681  And  in  them  that  be  coostante  is  neuer  mistnist  or  susnition,  nor  any 
surmise  or  iuell  reporte  can  withdrawe  them  fi'om  their  affection :  Elyot,  Cover, 
nonr,  Bk.  IL  ch.  xl  VoL  11.  p.  is8  (1880).  1546  But  after  bemg  reserved 

ix  iiiolithis...and  her  surmise  founde  £slse,  she  was  burned :  Tr.  Polydore  Vergitt 
Eng.  Hiet.,  VoL  11.  p.  38  (1844)1  1569  mouglit  with  mote  reason  be  demed 

the  first  geuer  of  this  name  vnto  this  Isle,  then  J^the  other  surmises  should  be 
likely:  Gbatton,  Cirtn.,  Pt.  IV.  p.  34-  1679  false  sunnizes;  North,  Tr. 

Plutarch,  jp.  548  (1613).  1594   Being  ftom  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief 

brought  I  Bydwpsunniseefoihen'deliimant:  SHAKS.,ZMrmv,  1579.  1695 
I  know  what  surmises  have  ben  made  touching  my  religion,  but  iuiherto  I  could 
be  never  called  to  my  aunswer.  For  so  would  it  have  appeared  in  whome  the 
common  surmise  of  not  followinge  lawe  remayned;  R.  Beal^  in  Ellis'  Orig. 
Lett.,  vi  Ser.,  VoL  iv.  Na  ccccxlL  p.  ia|  (184$).  1597  For  in  a  theme  so 
bloody-uced  as  this  I  Conjecture,  expectatiaD,  and  surmise  |  Of  aids  iocertain 
should  not  be  admitted ;  Shaks.,  //  Hen.  IV.,  L  3,  «3. 
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snipaas  (— -^),  vb.'.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  surpasser:  to  excel,  to 
outstrip,  to  go  beyond. 

bef.  1586  Philoclea,  much  resembliog  (though  I  mOM  lay  mnch  mpusing) 
the  lady  Zelmane,  whom  ao  well  I  loved :  SiDNET,  ArcattU,  Bk.  i.  (R.]  ISM 
wheo  a  punter  would  nupass  the  life,  I  In  limnmg  out  a  welt  proportion'd  <te«d: 
Shaks.,  Vm.  aMd  Ad.,  >8^  1600  the  joys  so  fonx  surpasse  all  troubles: 

R«  Cawdray,  Trtas.  iifStmUUn  p.  137.  1645  a  villa. ..surpassing.. .the  most 
delicious  places  I  ever  beheld!  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  i8s(i87aX 

sorposh,  snipoose,  sb.:  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Pers.  savfosh^ 
= 'head-cover':  a  cover. 

18S8  covered  with  a  maashe  and  richly-chased  sOver  sarposb,  or  cover: 
AtUUic  Cettumes,  p.  19. 

sniprenaiit^  fern,  -ante,  part. :  Fr. :  surprising. 

abc  1660  There  is  nothing  new  or  turfmant  in  them :  Dorothy  Osborne, 
Lett.,  in  AthtmeuM,  June  9,  1888,  p.  731. 

surroie:  Arab.    See  seraL 

sursarara,  surserara,  sursurriara.    See  certioratL 

suttnm  eorda,Mr. :  Late  Lat:  'lift  up  your  hearts',  an 
exhortation  in  the  Conununion  Service  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  in  older  liturgies. 

168T  Before  it  was  Surtum  corda.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  unto  the  Lord;  but 
now  is  Summ  capita  come  in,  Lifk  up  your  heads:  Tr.  Becoiit  Wkt.,  p.  107 
(Parker  Soc.,  1844X  UiM  A  Suman  Card^  more  genuine  than  a  more 

serious  service:  Mrs.  Ouphant,  Cervanits,  p.  39. 

♦snrtout,  sb. :  Fr.,  'over-all' :  an  overcoat. 

16M  A  Surtnt,  is  a  Night-Hood,  which  goes  over,  or  coven  the  rest  of  the 
head  geer:  N.  H.,  Ladin  Diet,  p.  11/2.  1709  A  Surtmt  and  riding 

Periwig  sufficiently  disguised  him:  Mrs.  Manley,  New  Atal.,  Vol.  1.  p.  333 
(and  Ed.V  ITU  the  oew-bahioned  Sttrteul :  Spectator,  No.  319,  Mar.  6, 

p,  461/3  (Morley).  1760  Dr.  Acton  came  down  when  I  was  there,  and  enter- 
tained ns  much  with  his  beaver  and  camblet  surtout :  Mason,  in  Gray  &  Mason*s 
Ctrresf.j  p.  331  (1853).  Utt  exquisites  in  green  surtouts  and  silver  buttons : 
Hamrnan,  p.  so.  1840  without  more  ado.  He  put  on  his  turtmt :  B  arham, 
Ingtldt.  Leg.,  p.  165  (i86<X  1864  The  valet's  coat  was  perfection.  It  wasn't 
a  body-coat,  and  it  waso  t  a  swallow-tail- nay,  nor  a  frocic,  nor  a  surtout,  nor 
a  Spenser,  nor  a  shooting-jacket:  G.  A.  Sala,  Qnite  Atont,  VoL  1.  cb.  vL  p.  94. 

BiiTtnrbrand, .r^. :  Icelandic.mr/arMi«</r,o'black-brand': 
wood  partially  converted  into  coal,  bituminous  fossil  wood. 

1780  The  substance,  called  by  the  natives  surtttrbrand,  is  likewise  a  dear 
proof  of  it.  This  sorturbrand  is  evidently  wood,  not  quite  petrified,  but  inda- 
n^ed,  which  drops  asunder  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  air,  but  keeps  well  in 
water,  and  never  rots :  Tr.  V<m  TroiVt  Lett,  m  Iceland,  p.  4a  (and  Ed.X  1818 
This  regularity  of  poaition,  which  obtains  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
strata,  presents  an  insuperable  argument  fi^init  Oie  luriurtroMCt  having  been 
reduced  to  iu  present  stale  by  the  operation  of  fire:  E.  Henderson,  Iceland, 
Vol.  11.  p.  itS. 

*snrTeUlamee,  sb.:  Fr. 
watched. 

1810  She  remained  under  tiie  turveillance  of  the  commandant:  Quarterif 
Rev.,  VoL  III.  p.  149.  1816  himself  under  the  eurveiOaiiee  of  Thurot  bis 

chief  secretary :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  36,  p.  139.  1890  been  assured  by  the 

Officer  that  I  should  be  unaer  mrvetlUaicet  Mrs-'Opib,  Talet,  Vol.  iii.  p.  3;r3. 
1850  He  was  under  turveitlance:  Thackeray,  Pettdtntiii,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxxrv. 
p.  383  ^t879X  1888  the  mistresses  and  pupil-teachera  were  allowed  to  prome- 
nade without  tHrveilUuue:  M.  E.  Braooon,  Golden  Caif,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  178. 

surwan:  Anglo-Ind.    Seeairwan. 

Stis  Wxuntwax, phr. :  Lat.:  'a  sow  (is  teaching)  Minerva', 
an  ignorant  person  is  pretending  to  teach  the  wise.  Cic, 
Acad.,  I,  5,  18. 

1660  they  reume  the  dde  sude  Adage,  >f»f  Mintmam,  and  cause  the  wiser 
to  quippe  them  with  AHmu  ad  Lyram :  Nashe,  in  Greene's  Memiflum,  p.  7 

''BlUk  per  ColL,  short  for  Late  Lat.  suspensus  per  coHum, 
■> 'hanged  by  the  neck'. 

1880  her  petfieree  with  that  lamentable  note  of  na.  fercott.  at  the  name  of  the 
but  male  of  ner  line :  ThackbIcay,  Pendennii,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  373  (1870). 
UM  the  ule  of  hi*  life  holds  us  suspended,  until  the  dear  hero  is  tm.  ttr  ecu. : 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  Ckristnaelt,  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  363.  1880  So  it  will  be  said 

or  song  till  the  end  of  time,  even  when  every  Irishman  has  three  acres  and 
a  cow,  and  no  one  is  tiu.  fer  coll.  for  want  of  agents  or  landlords  to  murder: 
Atkenmum,  Sept.  7,  p.  318/1. 

snaceptiUe  (.=.j1=.-),  adj.'.  En^.  ir.  Fr.  susceptible: 
capable,  ready  to  receive,  quick  at  taking. 

1611  Stuceftible,  Susceptible,  capable :  CoTCR.  1665  be  (my  little  boy] 
ii  now  susceptible  of  inatnictian:  Evelyn,  Comet.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  154  (1873X 
bef  1788  being  very  susceptible  of  Offence :  R.  North,  Examen,  u  iL  4s, 
p.  53  (1740)- 

sosceptor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  susdpere, 
«'to  undertake':  one  who  undertakes,  one  who  receives,  a 
guardian,  a  protector. 

'  1644  myjrand&ither... together  with  a...nearrelatioi)  of  my  mother,  were  my 
Itoceplors;  Eyelyw,  /W«»y,  vol.  L  p.  4  (1873).  "!       :' 


supervision,  the  state  of  being 


SWITZER 

Busurrns,  sb. :  Lat :  a  whisper,  a  gentle  mumtur ;  a  whis- 
pcnng,  a  gentle  murmuring. 

1884  tlia  great  limes  and  tycamotet..  .rolled  gladsomely  in  the  sun,  and  filled 
the  world  with  a  vast  sealika  tutHmu'.  R.  Bochanan,  Fojcglove  Montr,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  iv.  p.  73. 

suterkin :  ?  Du.    See  sooterkiii. 

*Biltler  (^.=.),  j3.  :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  soetelaar,  soetelaar:  one 
who  sells  provisions  to  an  army  on  the  march  or  in  camp. 

1599  I  shall  sutler  be  |  Unto  the  camp:  Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  ii.  s,  116.  1666 
At  the  gate  is  sometimes  a  Biuzar  or  Tent,  that  (like  Sutlers  in  Armies)  for  money 
fiimish  passengers  with  provisions:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Tmv.,  p.  117  (r6T7). 
1765  A  servant.. .a  sutler  to  the  Rangers  was  captivated  by.. .the  enemy;  Maj. 
R.  Rogers,  youmale,  p.  79.       1836  Snialtrm,  cb.  r4,  p.  aao  (1838X 

sutor  ultra  crepidam:  Lat    See  ne  sntor  n.  c. 

sntta,  sb.:  Skt.  siitram:  a  mnemonic  line;  a  series  of 

aphoristic  or  mnemonic  lines  or  sentences;    a    guide  or 

directory  to  some  portion  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos. 

1886  This  sOtia  contains  llie  legendary  Uographies  of  tome  of  the  great 
worthies  of  the  Jains:  AUenanm,  July  10,  p.  43/3. 

*Bnttee,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Skt  satr,='good  woman', 
'good  wife' :  a  Hindoo  widow  who  is  burnt  on  her  husband's 
funeral  pile ;  more  often,  the  Hindoo  rite  of  widow-burning. 

1787  my  mother,  who  was  eighty  years  old,  bccEme  a  seUi,  and  burned  herself 
to  expiate  sins:  Sir  W.Jones,  Letten,  Vol.  11.  No.  cxxiii.  p.  95(1831).  1836 
His  wife  became  a  suttee,  and  I  saw  her  ascend  the  fiineral-pile  of  her  Imsbaod : 
Hockley,  Pandnrang  Hari,  ch.  xxxvi.  p.  391  (18S4).  1884  the  pillated 

memorial  of  a  Hindoo  suttee  formed  a  convenient  place  of  rest :  Bdbeo,  Vol.  t. 
ch.  viii.  p.  136.  1860  the  subtle  Brahmins  inculcate  various  rewards  for  tlie 

bumingof  the  Shuttee :  J.  C.  Gancooly,  L\/e  A*  Relif.  0/  Hindoot,  p.  61. 
1873  The  faithiid  Hindoo  widow,  stimulated  oj  mms  (a  preparatioa  of  hemp) 
may  not  ascend  the  pyre  and  by  the  rites  of  tnltee  destroy  herself  in  honour  (k 
her  deceased  lord:  Einv.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  ch.  vi.  p.  349.  1886  He 

[C^arey]  was  a  friend  of  humanity,  as  hu  eS>rts  for  tlie  aboUtioo  of  suttee  and  in- 
fanticide...testified  :  AUtmenm,  Oct.  3,  p.  436/t. 

*Bntiire  {st  z^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  suture:  a  seam,  a  line  of 
junction  resembling  or  suggesting  a  seam,  as  the  sutures  of 
the  skull ;  the  stitching  up  of  a  woimd. 

1578  the  extreme  Suture  of  the  iugall  bone :  J.  Banister,  I/iet.  Man,  Bk. 
IV.  fol.  45  r*.  1600  it  hath  three  leather  thongs  hardened  and  made  stiffe 

with  many  sutures  and  scamcs :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bit.  xxxviii.  p.  icoi. 

snnm  cniane  (tribuito),/iAr.:  Lat:  (render)  his  own  to 
everyone. 

1588  *Suum  cuique'  b  our  Roman  justice:  Shaks.,  Tit,  And.,  i.  aSo. 
1614  the  law  of  all  nations  hath  provided  that  cuifn*  eunm,  every  man  may  enjoy 
his  own :  T.  Auams,  Wis.,  VoL  L  p.  196  (1867).  1696  for  justice  or  tigtiteous- 
ness...consists...in  giving  tnnm  cuifne,  every  one  his  own :  D.  Clarksom,  Prod, 
tfki.,  Nichol's  EdI,  Vol.  1.  p.  380  (i8<4X  1816  suum  cuique  tribuito:  ScoT-r, 
Gny  Atannering,  ch.  Ii.  p.  451  (i  853).  1838  suum  cuique  tnboere  ('  to  tender  *] : 
Congreu.  Debatee,  VoL  iv.  Pl  iv.  p.  314. 

su war,  suwarry:  Anglo-Ind.    See «owar,  sowany. 

*Bnzarain,/«m.  suzerains,  sb. :  Fr.:  a  paramount  ruler,  a 
sovereign  in  relation  to  another  (subordinate)  sovereign  or  to 
other  (subordinate)  sovereigns. 

1849  We  will  acknowledge  the  Einpress  of  India  as  our  soaerain,  and  tecnrc 
for  her  the  Levantine  coast:  Lord  BEACONsriELD,  Taticred,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  iii 
p.  a63  (1881)1  1880   the  wife  of  the  minister  was  careful  always  to  acfcnow. 

ledge  the  (^icen  of  Fashion  as  her  suseiaine:  —  Bndymitn,  Vol.  I.  ch.  v.  p,  45. 

snnrainet^  .r^. :  Fr. :  the  dignity  of  a  suzerain,  paramount 
sovereignty,  suzerainty. 

1883—8  the  lamily  of  Pevcril,  who  thereby  chose  to  intimate  tlieir  ancient 
suserainM  over  the  wliole  country :  Scott,  Pm.  Peak,  ch.  ""'ii  p.  364  (18SQ. 

*Bvelte,  adj. :  Fr. :  slender,  slim,  elegant 

1681  Tall,  Kthe  and  evelte,  her  form  was  wirfianting;  Jessie  Fotheecill, 
KiA  and  Kin,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iL  p.  30. 

swamy,  sanuoy,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Skt  «v«im»,='loni': 
a  Hindoo  idoL 

1799  some  brass  swamies,  which  were  in  the  toshekhana,  were  given  to  the 
brahmins  of  different  pagodas:  Welungton,  Dief.,  Vtd.  L  p.  50(1844)1 

swanpan:  Chin.    See flhwanpau. 

swarry :  Anglo-Ind.    See  sowarry. 

Swice:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seesoisse. 

Switzer,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  Swiss,  a  native  of  Switzerland ;  one 
of  a  royal  body-guard  of  mercenaries. 

1549  out  of  the  bisshops  palaice  came  his  garde  'of  SniMmrt  all  in  whiu 
hameis :  W.  Thomas,  Hiet.  ItaL,  foL  38  r*.  1591  but  against  the  Switoert 
and  Lannce  Knirhte,  the  Launoe  auaileth  title;  Garrard,  At*  WttrrefD.  3^ 
1604  make  the  Zwitttre  or  Lannce- Knighit  to  leEue  llteir  massie  mayne  Ktttule 
or  Phalanx:  T.  DiGGES,  Fonre  Farad.,  11.  p.  64.  1694  one  William 

Volday,  a  Zwittar  by  birth :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Stna.,  p.  475  (1884).  1644 

First  went  a  guard  of  Switiers  to  make  way:  Bvslth,  Diary,  VoL  k  p.  130 
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<it5o).  16TS  >  guard  of  500 SuU»er$ :  I.  Rav,  y»urn.  Lm  CnHtr„y.  *$«. 
1681  ToliiM,  in  Mvera)  Coloun  baii'd,  |  Wete  then  the  SmtMtrt  of  our  Gtuird: 
■A.  Makvbll,  Mite.,  p.  88.  ^ 

syagush:  Pers.    See  ahahgoest. 

^Sybarite  (-i  —  -i),  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Sybarlta :  a  native  of 
Sybsuis,  a  town  of  Magna  Graecia  (S.  Italy),  notorious  for 
luxury  and  debauchery ;  a  person  of  luxurious  habits. 


1S9T-9  Bp.  Hali,  Sat. 
that  the  Syboriteiwoald  not  lutT^  ^icruuLtsu  ui  ummt  uij.  ^ .  aBK.i..r\jm.u.  .<^«*. 
^.  //a/.,  yol.  I.  p.  191  (1805X  18SS    Row  the  sultana  from  a  bed  of 


1787   I  have  some  ncnsy  tradesmen  near  me, 
ifd  not  have  permitted  in  their  city :  P.  BBCicroaD.  Lttt. 


splendour,  |  Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's:  Bvkon,  D<m  7<um,  vi.  Ixxxia. 
1888  Without  being  a  Sybarite...he  would  gladly  have.. .a  mote  elaborate  toilet; 
Sat.  Rtv.,  Vol.  56,  p.  305/8. 

sybilla,  sybil(le).    See  sibyL 

^^ce,  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  sdis;  sais,  Arab.:  sb.:  a 
groom. 

1819  fonrorfiveSals,  orgrooroStMtakecareofmy  stud:  T.  HOPIL  Aiuut., 
VoL  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  30  (t8so)i  1887  The  second  man  must  be  an  old  dragoon 

to  overlo<dc  taytts:  Lady  H.  Stahhopb,  M*m.,  VoL  t.  ch.  i.  p.  35  (184;;^ 
1884  the  syce  by  his  side  muttering  "BIprc,  BIpre"!  Baiet,  Vol.  i.  ch.  in. 
p.  48.  1888  a  m'u,  or  groom,  for  the  horse :  E.  W.  Lane,  Mod,  Enft., 

Vol.  I.  p.  163.  1887  a  stable  wnete  the  slees  had  kept  his  hones :  CrM  ac 

Farlahb,  BaidiUi  A'  RM*rt,  p.  295.  18S4  And  he  calls  his  grooms  saices  \ 
He  said  he  was  eoing  to  send  away  a  saice  for  being  tipsy :  Thackbkav,  NtTt- 
comtSt  Vol.  II.  at.  xxviii.  p.  31a  (1879X  1878  A  j>w,  or  groom,  who  does  little 
except  bring  the  hofw  or  trap  round  to  the  door  when  his  master  requires  it: 
Edw.  Bsasdon,  Li/e  im  Imttk,  ch.  iv.  p.  115.  1876  Ijidds  was  never 

lciiown...to  swear  more  than  is  becoming  and  needful  at  a  syce;  Bbsant  &  RiCB, 
GeUUu  BuHtrJIf,  ProL  i.  p.  3  (1877). 

sygnory:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  seignory. 

S  yll  a :  Lat  fr.  Gk.    See  Scylla. 

Byllab&iinm,  pi.  syllab&ria,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  system  of 
representations  of  the  sounds  of  a  language,  in  which  each 
sign  stands  for  a  syllable,  unless  the  contrary  be  indicated. 

syllab&tiin,  adj. :  Lat:  syllable  by  syllable. 

1828  examined  every  one  tfUaiaiim  by  the  records:  J.  Mbad,  in  C*uri  &• 
7<iM«r  q/'Chat.  /.,  VoL  1.  p.  344  (1848X 

*8yllsbn8,  sb.:  Late  Lat :  a  list, an  abstract,  an  announce- 
ment of  the  general  contents  of  a  proposed  lecture  or  course 
of  lectures. 

1809  Almost  every  professor  composes  a  plan  of  his  lectures,  which  serves  his 
hearers  for  a  syllabus  of  what  they  are  to  be  taught :  MATV^r.  RUtbtcKt  Tm. 
Gtrm.,  Let.  lix.    IHnkerton,  VoL  VI.  p.  333.  1886  The  '  Retrospections ' 

should  have  been  Aimished  at  least  with  a  copious  syllabus  or  list  of  contents: 
AtMenmtm,  Oct.  3,  pi  431/1. 

syllSpaiB,  .r^. :  Gk.  tniXXi^^ir,— 'a  taking  together':  Rhet: 
a  figure  by  which  a  predicate  belonging  to  one  subject  is 
attributed  to  several  subjects. 

1B89  the  figun  SiUtfttt:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Pttx.,  m.  xii.  p.  176  (i8£9X 
16SS  bee  spcaSes  it  in  the  plurall  number  by  way  of  SytttftU:  S.  Wabo, 
Stfuunt,  p.  360. 

*aylva,  sb.:  Lat  (better  w/wa),  'a  wood',  'a  forest':  the 
trees  of  a  country  or  region  collectively;  a  treatise  on  the 
same ;  a  literary  work  comprising  many  separate  items. 

syma:  Lat    See  cyma. 

symbol  (.££.:.),  **. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  symboh:  a  token. 

I.    a  token,  a  sign,  an  emblem,  a  representation. 

1590  That,  as  a  sacred  Symbole,  it  may  dwell  |  In  her  sonnes  flesh:  Spbns., 
F.  Q.,  II.  iL  10.              1660  that  (the  Tree  of  Life]  should  be  a  Symbole,  and  a 
.-..>>. .- j,„ 

t  prudent 


.  .ch.i.p.e8o 

(i68<)i  1666  returning  him  by  his  Amfaassadon  some  of  their  EartK  and 

Water,  the  usual  symbols  of  subjection :  Six  Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trm.,  f,  yt  (1677)1 
1671  afker  the  prayer...the  symbols  become  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 


Oirist :  Evblvn,  Carra*.,  VoL  in.  p.  aia  (1873X  184B  the  day  after  the 

conquest  the  renioval  of  Moslem  tyinbols  commenced:  Fons,  Htuu&k. 
Pt.i.p.364. 


ail.  Stain. 


2.    a  creed,  a  profession  of  faith. 


1690  the  use  of  Councils  hath  been  to  make  a  Sjfmiaiot  their  own:  Brbnt, 
Tr.  Staves  Hitl.  Ctuiu.  Trent,  Bk.  vi.  p.  J14  (1676). 

3.  a  ticket,  a  lot 

bef  1667  The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged...shaU  all  appear  to  receive  their 
symbol :  Jek.  Tatlor,  Strm.,  VoL  1.  No.  i.    [R.] 

4.  (in  the  sense  of  the  Gk.  ov^i^oX^)  a  contribution  towards 
a  common  entertainment ;  a  contribution.    Rare. 

bef^  1667  there  are  portions  that  are  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which 
must  be  filled  up  by  his  body,  the  church,  and  happy  are  they  that  put  in  the 
greatest  symbol :  Jbr.  Taylor,  Faith  &>  Ptttimct  t/ttu  Sainit.    (L.] 


Bysiunetry  (J.^:^,sb.\  Eng.  fr.  Old  Yx.symmttrie:  due 
proportion  of  the  several  parts  of  a  whole ;  exact  proportion 
of  corresponding  parts  of  two  figures. 

1541  cutacyon...ls  none  other  thynge  but  a  retoume  to  the  fynte  symmetrye 
or  commoderacyon  of  the  said  conduytes:  R.  Copland,  Tr.  GujhU*  Qutat.,  Av., 
ftig.  and  E  i  v'.  1668  Considered  howe  to  make  a  iust  Symetrie:  J.  Shutb, 

ArMt.,  sig.  B  i  t><.  1570  Thus,  of  a  Maniuktn,  (as  the  DutA  Painters 

tenne  it)  in  the  same  Sjimmttrit,  may  a  Giant  be  made:  and  that  with  any 
gesture,  by  the  Manneken  vsed:  J.  Dbb,  Pref.  Billingskj^s  Euclid,  sig.  c  iij  V. 
1600  a  creature  of  her  tjnt9iUiry...i»x'i  so  improportioiiable...a  digression: 
B.  JoHSON,  Cyntk.  Xtv.,  i.  3,  Wits.,  p.  191  (1616).  1646  the  two  foundations 
of  Beauty,  Symmetry  and  complexion:  Six  Th.  Brown,  Puud.  Et.,  Bk.  VL 
ch.  xi.  p.  371  (1686).  1659  I  will.. .show  what  symmetnr  it  [the  buildingl  holds 
with  this  description :  Evelyn,  Camtt;  VoL  IIL  p.  lao  (1873X  1691  such 

Aocuracjr,  Order  and  SymmMry  in  uie  fiame  ot  the  most  minute  Creatures : 
J.  Ray,  Cnatita,  Pt.  1.  p.  63  (iTOlV  1797  One  grave  old  judge  observed 

that  it  was  right  |  Well  to  remark  the  Symmetry  of  form :  Southey,  Lett.  dur. 
Resid.  in  Sfain,  p.  141. 

symphysia,  sb. :  Gk.  iTvfi4ni<nt :  a  growing  together,  the 
junction  of  two  bones  originally  distinct 

1578  that  kynde  of  ooniunction  of  bones,  that  is  called  Symfkyiit:  as  when 
they  are  so  vnited  together  that  thev  haue  motion  neither  manifest,  nor  obscure: 
J.  Banistbk,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  i.  foL  4  r*. 

aymidoci,  sb.:  Gk.  trv/tn-Xox^,  = 'a  twisting  together': 
Rhet. :  a  figure  in  which  the  same  word  occurs  at  the  end  of 
successive  clauses. 

1689  Sym/lxie,  or  the  figure  of  replie:  Puttbnhau,  fay.  P»e*.,  111.  xix. 
p.  109(1869). 

-i^gymposinin,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <rviar6inov:  a  drinking  to- 
gether,  a  banquet,  a  literary  composition  feigned  to  be  a 
conversation  carried  on  at  a  banquet 

1608  Eticunu  himselfe  in  his  Symfotium  or  banquet,  hath  discussed  the 

3uestion  at  large :  Holland,^  Tr.  PM.  Mir.,  p.  689.  1711  the  rules  of  a 

'ymfotimm  in  an  ancient  Greek  author:  Spectator,  No.  9,  Mar.  to,  p.  18/3 
(Morley).  1764  1  much  question  whether  an  account  of  a  modem  Symposion, 
though  written  by  the  ablest  nand,  could  be  read  with  so  much  pleasure  and  im- 
ivement:  LoKD  Cmesterfieu],  in  World,  No.  «>,  Misa  Wlis.,  VoL  i.  p.  147 
1786  The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim,  rWhich  crown'd  th'  Athoiiaiis' 
name;  H.  More,  ^at  ^i^w,  5.  1830  "rhe  harmony  of  these  our  sym. 

posia  was  somewhat  interrupted :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  p.  99  (187SX  1888 
Such  are  the  colours  in  which  the  heroes  of  his  symposium  are  pourtrayed ;  Edin. 
Rev.,  Vol  56,  p.  357.  1847  a  supper,  tympcsium,  or  sitting  up  late:  Bar. 

HAM,  IngoUs.  Leg.,  p.  409 (1865)1 

symptom  (il  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  symptonu :  'an  accident', 
a  sign  or  token  which  indicates  some  particular  state  of 
affairs,  esp.  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  disease, 

1601  The  symptomes  or  accidents  that  ensue  upon  the  eating  of  this  hooey,  are 
these :  Holland,  Tr.  PUh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  31,  ch.  13,  VoL  11.  p.  94.  1608  But 

DioCLBS  affirmeth,  that  Symptones  apparent  without  foorth,  doe  shew  that  which 
liethhiddenwithin: —Tr. /*/»/.  ^or.,  p.  849.  1611  But  be  free  from  all  other 
Symptonu*  of  aspiring :  B.  Jonson,  in  Paneg.  Verue  on  Coryat's  Crudities,  sig. 
b  4  <^  (1 776X  1630  now  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  preserved,  and  the  sym/tom 
only  cured :  Brknt,  Tr.  Soave't  Hist.  Coume.  Trent,  Bk.  viii.  p.  739  (1676X 
1640  ill  symlomes  men  deacry  |  In  thi*  thy  Glaneii:  H.  Morb,  PUi.  Po.,  ii. 
110,  p.  4a  (1647).  1645  she  continueth  fresh  to  this  very  day  without  the  least 
wrinkle  of  old  Age,  or  any  symptomes  of  decay:  Howell,  Lett.,  I.  xxix.  p.  56. 
1651  Id  mine  own  Sickness  I  had  of  late,  for  one  half  Night,  and  a  whole  day 
following,  a  perfect  Intermission  like  a  Truce  from  all  Sympcons:  Relia.  H'otton,, 
p,  364(1685).  1655 — 6  I  perceive  by  your  symptoms,  bow  the  spints  of  pious 
aiucted  in  this  sad  catalysis:  EvBi  ....  -    ,.    . 


ted  in  this  sad  catalysis  .  .  ... 

1660  A  various  complioated  III,  [Whose  every  Symftomt  was  enough  to 


txv.J  p.  139 
by  Ignorant 


;vBLVN,  Corrttf.,  VoL  ill.  p.  69  (1873). 

;  every  Symftomt  was  enough  to  mux 
A.  CowLBY,  Kim^s  Return,  p.  5'.  bef.  1788  it  was  a  Symptom  ue  Parlia- 

ment was  not  long  lived,  when  the  OHnflUMU  suSered  themselves  to  be  taken 
by  the  Beard  awf  shaken  by  such  People  as  managed  this  talk :  R.  North, 
Examtn,  L  ii.  73,  p.  68  (1740).  1830  all  the  tormentiiig  symptoms  of  a  tertian 
ague:  T.  S.  Huchbs,  Trtn.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  ch.  xL  p.  333. 

synaoesls,  f ^. :  Gk.  trvKUfwo-Wi^'a  taking  together':  the 
contraction  of  two  syllables  of  a  word  into  one;  the  con- 
traction of  two  vowels  into  one  vowel  or  into  a  diphthong. 

1589  the  figure  Syneretis:  Pdttenham,  £11^.  Pete.,  II.  xiv. 
(1869).  17U  observing  that  synaeresis  which  had  been  neglected 
transcriben :  Sfeclator,  No.  470,  Aug.  39,  VoL  v.  p.  aot  (1836). 

synaloepha,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  inwaXoi^i),='a  melting  to- 
gether' :  the  elision  of  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  before  an 
initial  vowel  of  the  following  word. 

1540  ElUfeie  and  Synaloefha...i»va»  euer  one  vowel  to  he  drowned  so  often 
as  they  occur  in  a  verse :  Palsoravb,  Tr.  Acolastue,  sig.  E  iit  V.  1686 

Which  though  they  w^ll  not  abide  the  toudi  of  Synalsepha  in  one  or  two  places,  yet 
perhappes  some  English  rule  which  might  wyth  good  reason  be  estabKsned,  would 
make  tnem  currant  enough :  W.  Wesbb,  Disctttrtt  of  Enr-Poet.,  in  Haale- 
wood's  Eng.  Poets  &•  Poesy,  VoL  11.  p.  70  (i8i5)._  1608  The  Synaleefkas  or 
Elisions  in  our  toong  are  either  necessary  to  auoid  the  hoUownes  and  gaping  in 
our  verse  as  tc,  and  the,  f  inchaimt,  tX  tnchattnier:  or  may  be  vs'd  at  pleasure, 
as  for  let  vs,  to  say  Ufs,  tat  vie  miu,  wee' I,  for  entry,  etiry :  T.  Campion,  Eng. 
Pots.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Potts  A*  Potty,  VoL  it.  p.  186. 

Bjrnarthrdsis,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  <rvr-,=<  together',  and 
Late  Gk.  2ptfp<Mm,='articulation':  AtiaU:  the  union  of  two 
bones  as  in  a  suture,  symphysis  (;.  v.).  See  diarthrosis, 
enarthroelfl. 
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UT8  which  ArticMlatim  also  we  call  Euuthiois,  )vt  not  vnder  the  tqrndeof 
Diartkmii,  but  Synartkrosit :  for  aimuch  as  the  mouing  of  these  bones  is  most 
obscure:  J.  Banister,  Hitt.  Man,  ibl.  3  V. 

v^rajSs,pl.  synaxte,  -r^- :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  (n$i>a{ir:  a  con- 
gregation ;  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

1660  to  eat  and  celebrate  synaxes  and  church  meetings :  Jbr.  Tavlor,  H»t]> 
Dying,  Pt.  11.  cb.  v.    [R.J 

*S]nicopd,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ovyitoir^ :  a  sudden  stop,  a  sud- 
den pause,  a  cessation ;  a  swoon,  a  failure  of  the  action  of  the 
heart;  nutaph.  a  collapse;  sjrnaloepha  {q.  v.);  Mus.  and 
Prosody,  syncopation.  Sometimes  Anglicised  as  sjnicop. 
In  quot.  1580,  the  word  seems  to  mean  a  surgical  in- 
strument for  'cutting  away'. 

1536  S^smus  which  is  y«  crampe/or  Cincopii  that  is  the  swowynj;:  Tr. 
ytromi  a/Brnnmicfi  Sttrgtry,  sig.  D  i  r»/a.  1663  the  palsey,  Sincope, 

and  alienatioo  of  minde:  T.  Gale,  Eiukirid.,  fol.  33  r'.  1680  and  the  sixte, 
whicbe  is  also  in  the  same  Predicament,  vnlesse  happly  one  of  the  fiiete  be  sawed 
off  wyth  a  payre  of  Synecpa :  7W  Lrtltn,  *V.,  m  Haslewood's  Eng.  Peett  A* 
Pan.,  Vol.  11.  p.  vn  (iSisX  1646  there  were  waies  invented  to  keepe  him 

from  syncops  and  nts  of  iwounding;   Howell,  Ltwis  XII I„  p.  8.  1664 

rather  a  syncope  or  diminution  to  his  name :  G  avton,  Fest.  Notet  Den  Quiz., 
p.  4.  bef.  1668  a  less  .Sy«r<>^  of  Time :  J.  Cleveland,  Wlu.,p.  194(1687). 
1794  SYNCOPE  in  Musick  is  the  driving  of  a  Note,  as  when  an  odd  Crotchet 
comes  before  Two  or  Three  Minims,  or  an  odd  Quaver  between  Two,  Three,  or 
more  Crotchets:  Short  Ex  flic.  0/  For.  Wdx.  in  Mm.  Bkt.  1834  [See 
atasnltna).  1877  was  taken  violently  and  mysteriously  ill :  had  syncope 
after  syncope,  and  at  last  ceased  to  breathe :  C.  Reads,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  xv. 
p.  167  (1883). 

synderisis.    See  syntereais. 

syndrom^,  sb.:  Gk.  (rvvdpo/ii),=<a  running  together':  a 
concurrence,  concurrent  influence  or  operation. 

1666  For  all  things  being  linkt  together  by  an  uninterrupted  ckain  of  Canat ; 
and  every  sbgle  motion  owning  a  dependence  on  such  a  Syndrome  of  pne- 
required  nutors :  Glanvill,  Sceftit,  ch.  xxv.  p.  183  (i88sX 

*S7necdoc]ift,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  <rvi'(Kdox4,°°'a  receiving  to- 
gether': Rket.:  a  figure  by  which  the  part  is  put  for  the 
whole,  the  cause  for  the  effect,  &c.,  or  vice  versa.  Rarely 
Anglicised  as  synecdoch. 

(1868  Intellection,  called  of  the  Grecians  synecdoche,  is  a  trope,  when  we 
nther  or  iudge  the  whole  by  the  part,  or  part  by  the  whole:  T.  Wilson,  Art 
XJut.,p.i]j.    (JL)]  1888  W  I  acknowledge  your  ow«erf»e*«,  that  you 

mean  the  Old  Testament  only :  Fulke,  De/.,  4v.,  p.  78  (1843).  1686  Synee- 
dtcMt,  ac  the  Figure  of  quick  conceite:  Puttbnham,  Ei^.  Poet.,  ill.  xvi(i]. 
p.  196  (1869).  1699  wood. ..which  (bya  synedutoche)  is  called  The  wood  of 

China :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  iL  p.  01.  1663  and  takeih  its  name 

\talarinm],  by  a  tynicdtche,  from  tal,  or  eatt,  as  of  all  things  most  ahaolutely 
ncedfiil :  Fulleu,  Worthies,  Vol.  iiL  p.  359  (1840X  1678  And  as  the  same 

Philologerfnrther  adds,  the  Gods  or  Stan,  do  by  a  Synechdoche  signifie  All  Things: 
CuDwoRTH,  Intell.  Sytt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  358.  1737  The  Synechdoche, 

which  consists,  in  the  use  of  a  part  for  the  whole :  Pope,  A  rt  0/ Sinking,  ch.  x. 
Wks.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  191  (1757). 

synecphondsiB,  sb.:  Gk.  trvfcx^i^trirts' utterance  to- 
gether' :  synaeresis  (7.  v.\ 

sjrnizSsis,  sb.:  Gk.  (rvvi^i^trK.^'a  placing  together':  sy- 
naeresis {q.  v.). 

1889  Nauck  extended  it  (doctrine  of  absotate  purism]  to...nio<t  instances  of 
ccotraotion  and  synizesis:  Athenetum,  Apr.  30,  p.  496/3* 

*syiiod  {.'.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  synode. 

1.  a  meeting  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  representa- 
tives for  purposes  of  deliberation,  a  general  council,  a  national 
assembly,  a  provincial  assembly  {e.g.  convocation). 

I486  And  in  that  synode  for  the  grete  bolvnes  of  Charles  The  pope  and  al 
thassystentes  gaf  hym  power  for  to  ordeyne  bissnopes  &  archebisshops:  Caxton, 
Cktu.  Grete,  p.  14  (1881).  1646  for  not  heefote  that  time  hadd  the  Englisbe 

Churche  receaved  those  former  hollie  sinods...kepte  amooge  the  Greekes:  Tr. 
Polydore  Vergil's  Eng.  Hilt.,  Vol  1.  p.  13s  (1846)1  1669  For  this  synode, 

as  Bale  writetti  was  holden  in  NVorcestershire:  'Grafton,  Chron.,  Pt.  vii.  p.  114. 
1600  bee  cau.<(ed  a  Synod  at  this  time  to  bee  had  at  Nice'.  L.  Llovd,  Content  0/ 
Time,  p.  614.  1610  But  the  holy  Synode  I  Haue  beene  in  prayer,  and  medi- 
ution:  B.  Johson,  AUh.,  iv.  7,  Wks.,  p.  664  (1616).  1630  every  Decree 

being'  made  in  the  name  of  the  Synod :  Brent,  Tr.  Soav^t  Hist.  Counc.  Trent, 
Bk.  I.  p.  58  (1676).  1641  a  stately  senate-house,  wherein  was  holden  that 

famous  synod  a^nst  the  Armenians  b  1618;  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol  1.  p.  19 
(1873).  1781  his  faith  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Jenisalem  :  Gibbon, 

Decl.  &•  FaU,  Vol  in.  ch.  xxi.  p.  346  (1818).  1846  in  Sta.  Catalina  synods 

were  held :  Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  Pt.  11.  p.  576. 

2.  a  council,  a  deUberative  assembly. 

1660  a  shameleaae  Sinod  of  three  thousand  greedy  caterpillers:  J.  LvLV, 
Eufhnet  &•  his  Engl.,  p.  31;  (i868)l  1689  what  a  Synode  shall  conclude 

a  Sowter  will  correct:  w.  Warner,  Albion't  Englastd.Ws.  iv.  ch.  xxil,  p.  loo. 
1690  It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed:  Shaks.,  Com.  nf  Err.,  L  x,  13. 

3.  a  conjunction  of  heavenly  bodies. 

1667  they  prescribed. ..Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects...aod  when  to 
join  I  In  synod  unbenign;  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  661. 

synomome:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  dnnamon. 


SYNTERESIS 

'^synonym  (1.=.^.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  synonyme:  a  word 
which  has  the  same  meaning  as  another;  a  word  which, 
though  distinct  from  another  in  special  meaning,  has  a 
general  similarity  of  signification.  Drayton's  synonymies 
may  be  Lat.  masc.  pL  synonytni  with  an  Eng.  pi.  attached. 

1640  of  dyuers  englishe  wordes  in  our  tongue  beinge  sytionyines...tliey  dmsc 
moste  commonly  the  very  worste;  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Acolastus,  sig.  A  iii  f . 
1808  that  will  not  cease  to  interest  either  of  us  while  we  live  at  least,  and 
I  trust  that  is  a  synonime  of  "for  ever'  I  S.  T.  COLEXIDCB,  UnfnU.  Letters  to 
Rev.  J.  P.  Estlin,  p.  97  (H.  A.  Bright,  1884).  1888  the  memory  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  equestrian  statue  has  survived  its  destructioa  and  made  his  name 
in  sculpture  as  in  all  other  acts  a  synonyme  of  perfection :  C  C.  Pbekihs,  Ital. 
Scnl/f.,  p.  137. 

syndnynuL  sb.  pi.,  used  in  Eng.  as  sing,  as  well  as  pi., 
with  Eng.  pi.  synonymaes,  synonymas,  sb. :  Lat.,  neut  pL 
<il syndnymus,  fr.  Gk.  avmim^i,^^ cS.  like  meaning':  a  word 
which  has  the  same  meaning  as  another,  a  synonym. 

1678—80  But  those  two,  I  take  it,  are  Synonoma:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lett.  Bk., 
p.  116  (1884);  1676  This  Horta,  and  his  Brother  Hengitt  (both  whose  names 
De  SynoHuma,  and  signifie  a  Horse)  were  Capitaines:  Lambardk,  Peramb. 
Kent,  p.  S89.  IMA  this  discouery  made  by  the  secular  cleargie,  and  Scmi- 

narie  Priests  of  the  Jesuits  treacherous  abuse  of  Synonamaes,  Bpithetons,  phrases 
and  words  significant :  W.  Watson,  QuodlHetto/Relig.  6' State,  p.  9.  1608 
Better  then  Greek  with  her  Synonimaes,  \  Fit  Efitkdtt,  and  fine  Meta/horaes,  | 
Her  apt  Coniunctions,  Tenses,  Moods,  and  Cases,  I  And  many  otner  much 
esteemed  graces:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  DuBartat,  Babylon,  p.  341  (1608).  1616 
Tb'  are  Synonima:  B.  Jonson,  Epigr.,  7,  Wks.,  p.  770(1616).  l633  They 

are  synonyma:  Massinghr,  Emperor  East,  \.  a,  wks.,  p.  243/3  (1839)1  164S 
Was  this  Uie  flower  of  all  the  synoiiimas  and  voluminous  papers,  whose  best  folios 
are  predestined  to  no  better  end  than  to  make  winding  sheeu  in  lent  for  pilchers : 
Milton,  Apol.  Smect.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  346  (1806).  1664  and  that  mHomers 
sense,  who  maketh  man  and  miserable  S^onyma's:  R.  Whitlocic^  Zootomi^ 
p.  19.  1663  Thus  these  three  titles  are  in  sense  nmonyma,  to  signify  the  same 
power  and  place :  Fuller,  Worthies,  VoL  1,  p.  37(1840).  1766  washetM- 
ybrinnate,  then.  Trim?  said  my  uncle  Toby,  pathetically.— The  Orporal,  wishing 
first  the  wotd  and  all  its  synonimas  at  the  DeviL  forthwith  began  to  run  back  in 
his  mind  the  principal  events  in  the  King  of  Bohemia's  story :  Sterne,  Trist. 
Shand.,  viii.  xix.  Wks.,  p.  344  (1839) 

*synoi«is,  //.  synopsSs,  sb.\  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  aivfr^a:  a 
general  view  (of  a  subject),  a  summary,  a  conspectns  (7.  v.). 

1611  'niereyoumayhavea.S^9w<!^>fsrthatisagenera]view,..ofthe  Jerusalem 
of  Christendom:  T.  Coryat,  Cmditus,  VoL  i.  p.  333  (1776)1  1631  a  svnopsis 
or  breviary  of  love:  R.  Burton,  Anest.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  S<K.  3,  Mem.  4,  Subs,  i, 
VoL  11.  p.  343  (1837)  1641   inteiiiniaries,  breviaries,  synopses,  and  other 

loitering  gear:  Miltom,  LUerty  of  Printing,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  318(1806).  166S 
she  gave  him  a  brief  Sjrnopsis  of  all  such  passages  of  his  life:  N.  Cixverwel, 
Lint  0/ Nature,  ch.  xiiL  p.  136.  bef  1668  Indeed  it  is  a  pretty  Synopsis : 

J.  Cleveland,  Wks.,  p.  84  (1687).  bef.  inS  there  is  added,  in  the  pnoted 

Narrative,  an  cecononuc  Scheme  of  the  whole  Contrivance  by  Way  of  Synopsis, 
to  make  it  fall  aptly  to  the  eye :  R,  North,  Examen,  1.  iii.  56,  p.  158  (1740). 
1873  the  preceding  synapsis  only  |>rofesses  to  give  a  getMnf  view  of  thne : 
Edw.  Braodon,  Lf/e  in  India,  ch.  li.  p.  18.  1874  listening  to  a  synopsis  of 

your  eloquent  dissertation :  B.  W.  Howard.  One  Summer,  ch.  xv.  p.  337  (1883). 

syntasma,  sb.:  Gk.  <nwray/i(i,s= 'something  arranged  in 
order':  a  form  of  constitution,  a  systematic  collection  of 
writings. 

1644  all  must  be  supprest  which  is  not  found  in  their  Syntagma:  Miltok, 
/4rv(^.,  p.  67(1868)1 

syntax  {±  ±),  Eng.  fr.  Lat. ;  syntazis,  Lat.  //.  syntaxte, 
Lat.  fr.  Gk.  <rtf»Toftr,=' orderly  arrangement':  sb. 

1.  systematic  order,  connexion. 

bef.  1616  Wou'dst  thou  be  ever  in  thy  Wife's  Srntaxitt  Beau.  &  Fu,  EU. 
Brv.,  ii.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  431  (1711)1  1698  (A  criticke]  runnes  ouer  all 

Sciences  to  peruse  their  Syntaxu:  J.  Earlb.  Mierocotm.,  35,  p.  s6  (1868).  bef 
1668  There  is  no  Syntax  between  a  Cap  of  Maintenance  and  a  Helmet :  J.  Cleve- 
land, Wkt.,  p.  73  (1687).  1666  they  owe  no  other  dependence  to  ihtjirst, 
then  what  is  common  to  the  whole  i^ttAur  of  beings:  Glanvill,  .S'c^^m,  ch.  xiv. 
p.  97  (t88s> 

2.  grammatical  construction. 

1640  shew  the  Syntaxis  and  the  concordance  betwene  the  wordes  govemysge 
and  them  that  be  governed :  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Acolastus,  sig.  E  ii  t».  M. 

1668  And  in  leaminge  farther  hys  S^taxis...he  shall  not  vse  the  common  order 
in  common  scholes,  for  making  of  latines:  Ascham,  SchoUmasier,  p.  71  (1884). 
1608  this  brecdeth  error  in  the  things  themselves  &  not  about  ccnaine  bore  voices 
in  the  Syntaxes  and  construction  ofwords  or  use  of  termes:  Holland,  Tr.  Pblt. 
Mor.,  p.  \iii.  1607  this  Art  of  Grammer...the  Sintaxis:  Topsell,  Fourf, 
Beasts,  sig.  1f^  x  r^.  1680  ther  could  never  any  grammar  or  ejtact  Syntaxi> 

be  made  of  it :  Howell,  Epitt.  Ho-El.,\ol.  11.  Ivi.  p.  3st  (1678).  1633 

(Words]  have  no  power;  save  with  dull  Grammarians,  |  Whose  soules  are  nou^, 
but  a  Syntaxit  of  them ;  B.  Johson,  Magn.  Lady,  i.  i,  p.  1 1  (1640).  1643 

be  has  not  spirit  enough  left  him  so  far  to  look  to  his  syntax;  Milton-,  Aptl. 
Smect.,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  339  (x8o6).  1643  true  or  Mse  Sintaxit:  Howeli. 

Instr.Fer.  Tniv.,  p.  ao(i869).  1646,  the  fallacy  of  Equivocation' and 

Amphibology  whioi  conclude  from  the  ambiguity  of  some  one  word,  or  the  am- 
biguous Synuxis  of  many  put  together :  Sir  lw.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bit.  I. 


ch.  iv.  p.  10  (1686X  1760  a  young  gentleman.»at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was 

lust  entered  into  his  Syntaxis;   Fielding,  Tom  Jfones,  Bk.  u.  ch.  iii.  Wks., 
'ol.  VI.  p.  7o(xSo6X 


V^ 


syntdrteis,  sb.:    Gk.  <rvvT^pi;(ri{,='a  watching  closely': 
conscience,  the  intuitive  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong. 
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„_1BW   the  toolet  SjmdfritU:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Mom  out  of  kit  Hum.,  iiL  4. 
Wks.,  p.  itj  (1616).  1601  Yet  » light  sparke  of  Synderesis,  breaking  out  is 

the  pure  natutals  of  proper  kind,  moved  even  Philosophen:  W.  ^tson, 
DuUegut  ietw.  Steular  Prittt  *•  Lay  GmtUmoM,  Pnt^  sig.  A  a  r«.  16M 

Thoogh  in  very  deed,  the  law  primary  of  reason  depending  *pon  tyntUrids,  & 
.v-.-_.. „      „.,  .     ,„...„..  .  \VXi.  Synitrtsix, 


the  Law  diuine :  —  QuodUbeU  ^fRtlig.  b-  StaU,  p.  181.  , 

or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  baUt :  R.  Burton,  Anmt.  UtL 

Pt  I,  S<  "' 

conscience 


Sec  X,  Mem.  a,  Subs.  10,  Vol.  1.  p.  39  (iSaj). 
:nce  whose  syniertsu  (being  the  pert  of  the  s 


ieS9  Men  oTa  bwi 
soul  that  preserveth  principles} 


, . — -•  —  , — .^ — il  that  preserveth  psinaples) 

u  corrupt :  Sibbis,  »»».,  Nichols  Ed.,  Vol  v.  p.  a^o (-Ob-A  1679  I  intend 
to  jou  tMether  both  that  which  is  called  SyutmsU,  and  that  which  is  called 
properly  Syntidttit,  or  Consdence:  CkmoMAN,  PttUlenl  P»rd.,  p.  99. 


'synthesis,  sb.. 
gether'. 


Lat.  fr.  Gk.  irir6*mt,  =  'A  putting  to- 


1.  Jtom.  Antiq.  a  loose  robe  or  dressing-gown  worn  at 
table. 

1606  For  the  most  Mrt,  he  ware  a  dainty  and  effeminate  pied  garment  called 
Syntiau:  Hollahd,  Tr.  Sutt.,  p.  307. 

2.  the  process  of  forming  compounds  from  groups  of 
elements,  opposed  to  chemicau  analysis. 

1886  We  are  clearly  not  much  fiirther  advanced  towards  an  explanation  of 
that  important  process  the  synthesis  of  proteids  and  protoplasm:  AUuiunan, 
SepL  18,  p.  373/a. 

3.  reasoning  from  particular  cases  to  general  conclusions, 
or  from  effects  to  causes. 

1867  the  bfinite  synthesis  in  thought  of  finite  wholes:  H.  SPBHCBR,  FirtI 
Priue.,  VoL  I.  p.  74  (and  Ed.X 

4.  composition. 

"1877  in  Shakespeare's  tragedies,  the  synthesis  is  made  to.  keep  pace  with  the 
abstraction :  Tiitus,  June  18,  p.  5/6.    [St.] 

syphahi:  Turk.    See  spahee. 

♦syphilis,  sb.:  guast-ljax.:  a  contagious  venereal  disease 
due  to  specific  blood-poisoning,  the  pox. 

1871  Syphilis  is  common  throughout  the  country^  and  there  are  several 
varieties  of  food  that  are  supposed  to  effect  a  cure :  Sir  S,  W.  Bakbs,  Nil* 
Tri^uinriet,  ch.  viiL  p.  113. 

syrang:  Anglo-Ind.    See  serang. 

syringa,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat  svrinx:  a  name  given  to 
shrubs  of  the  Nat  Order  Philadelphaceae.  The  popular 
species  are  bushy  shrubs  with  abundant  clusters  of  fragrant 
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white  flowers.    Syringa  is  also  the  botanical  name  of  the 
lilac  genus,  Nat  Order  Oleaceae.    See  lilac. 

1704  The  Syringa,  (or  example,  has  sometimes  fonr,  and  sometimes  more 
pipes,  as  high  as  the  twelve :  Addison,  Wkt.,  Vol.  1.  p.  466  (Bolu,  i854)-  1767 
bardy  flowering  shrubs  such  as  roses,  honey-suckles,  lilacs,  and  synngas :  J.  Abbr* 


CROMBIB,  Bv.  Man  nan  Gardtnrr,  p.  49  (180 
CowPBR,  Tatk,  vi.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  174  (1 '  ' 


1786  syringa. 


y.J.K 


♦syiiox,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  crvpry^:  a  panpipe,  a  set  of 
graduated  reed  pipes  bound  together  (witn  the  upper  ends 
open  and  on  a  leveX  and  the  lower  ends  closed)  so  as  to  form 
a  mouth-organ. 


1830  the  fine  reeds...are  cut  in  the  present  day  by  the  pasloial  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  for  their  monaulos  and  syrinx,  which  the] 
HucHss,  Tnm,  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  333. 


X,  which  they  use  in  rustic  melody :  T.  S. 


^Syrtis,//.  SyitSs,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  2vpru,  name  of  certain 
sandbanks  off  the  coast  of  N.  Africa:  a  sandbank  in  the  sea. 
Anglicised  as  syrt. 

1665   towards  the  shore  'tis  shoal  water  and  full  of  Syritt ;  so  as  ships  that 


usually  pass  over,  draw  not  above  eight  foot  water  when  they  are  loaden :  Sir 
■"     Hbrbkrt,  .""  .    ,  -    .  _        _      . 

ea,  I  Nor  gooa  ory  land :  Milton,  P.  I..,  11. 939. 
shattered  mast,  |  The  syrt,  the  whirlpool  and  the  rock :  E.  Vouno.  IL.J      1771 


Th.  Hbrbkrt,  Tnat.,  p.  185  (1677J 


land:  Mil 


1667  Quench'd  in  a 


neither  sea,  |  Nor_good'dry  land :  Milton,  P.  L.,  ii.*93Q.  bef. 


'6»'^ 


In  crossing  these  treacherous  Syrtes  with  a  guide,  we  perceived  a  drowned  horse : 
Smollett,  Humfh.  CI.,  p.  gj/a  (188a). 

sysame:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  sesame. 

systasis,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  <nTra(ru,='a.  setting  together': 
an  union,  a  political  constitution. 

16S8  [the  divine  substance,  the  corporeal  substance)  and  that  third,  which 
was  the  Syitasis  or  harmony  of  those  two :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Cardtn  0/  Cyr., 
ch.  4,  p.  48  (i68£).  1790  It  is  a  worse  preservative  of  a  general  constitution, 

than  the  systasis  of  Crete :  Burkb,  Rtv.  in  France,  p.  333  (3rd  £d.X 

systolS,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  (rv(rroX^,='a  drawing  to- 
gether' :  a  contraction ;  the  rhythmic  contraction  of  the 
heart;  opposed  to  diastole  (?.v.). 


1678, 1690  [See  dUatoU  i\. 


1666 — 6  he  was  amazed  at  the  manner 


of  the  motion  of  the  lungs  by  systole  and  diastole:  J,  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Tat., 
Vol.  II.  p.  aa«/a(i868).  1664  [See  dUatOl*  i].  1678  evindnv  tbe 

Systole  of  the  Heart  to  be  a  Muscular  Constriction,  caused  by  some  Vital  Prin- 
ciple :  CUDWORTH,  InUlL  Sytt.,  Bk.  L  ch.  iii.  p.  161.  1691. 1607  (See 
diMtOUil. 


T. 


t'agathon:  Gk.    SeeTdfoSiv. 

Ta  iraB^/iara  fiaOriiiaTa:  Gk.     See  iraO^|iaTO  (uiOif iwro. 

1888  Why  is  the  saying  true  to  us  as  to  the  ancients,  ri  troAjfuiTa  laotij^rat 
XlXCtnl.,  Sept.,  p.  534. 

t  a  b  ac  c  o :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  tobacco. 

tabagie,  sb. :  Fr.,  'a  smoking-room' :  a  smoking-room ;  a 
"tobacco  parliament". 

188B  a  sort  of  taiarie  (to  use  a  word  which  Mr.  Carlvle  has  made  fiuniliar 
to  English  readers)  or  Tobacco  Parliament:  OaUy  News,  Nov.  a8,  p.  5/3. 

tabardillo,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  sun-stroke,  a  high  fever. 

1684  He  hath  been  held  divers  dayes  with  a  terrible  Calenture,  which  proved 
at  last  a  TabardiHa-.  In  Wottun's  Lett.,  VoL  1.  (Catalai,  p.  166  (1654).  1861 
and  from  want  of  air,  and  villanous  smell,  expected  to  catch  tabardillo  before 
morning:  Hbrndon,  Amaxou,  Pt.  i.  p.  113(1854). 

tabasheer,  .r^.:  Pers.  tabHshlr:  a  siliceous  secretion  oc- 
casionally found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo.  The  form 
tabazir  is  Portuguese. 

1663  'tis  common  to  plant  Pepper  near  to  a  sort  of  Canes,  by  the  yaviant 
called  Mamiu,  in  which  the  7°<i^<u:>ris  found:  J.  Daviks,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk. 
11.  p.  lao  (1669).  ^  1846  The  siliceous  matter  of  the  Bamboo  is  oftoi^secnted 
at  the  joints,  where  it  forms  a  singular  substance  called  tabasheer,  of  which  see  a 
very  interesting  account  in  Brewster's  youmal,  viii.  p.  a68 :  J.  Lindlbv,  Veg^. 
Kingd.,  p.  114. 

tabatidre,  f 3. :  Fr.:  a  snuff-box. 

1833  The  Marquis  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  had  recourse  to  his  taha- 
Hire:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  as  (1886).  1841  I  can  indulge  in  a 

pinch  of  snuff  from  the  tabatitre  m  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet:  Lady  Blbss- 
ikgton.  Idler  in  France,  VoL  i.  p.  353.  1866  The  Earl  laughed,  taking  out 
bis  taboti^:  Ouida,  StreUkmore,  VoL  1.  ch.  xix.  p.  379. 

*table  dTidtOj/Ar.:  Fr.,  'host's  table',  or 'guest's  table': 
a  common  table  for  guests  at  a  hotel,  a  public  meal  served  at 
a  fixed  hour  at  a  hotel  or  eating-house. 

1617  Neither  at  this  time  was  there  any  ordinarie  Table  (which  they  call 
Table  de  thoste,  the  Hosts  uUe):  F.  Moryson,  Itin.,  Pt.  ill.  p.  6a  bef. 

1667   All  this  is  but  tailt  d'Mtste;  it  is  crowded  with  people  for  whom  he  cares 

S.  D. 


not:  CowLBV,  Ess.,  Of  Uberty.  [Davies]  1758  dines  at  the  taile  d'Mte  at 
Grantham:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  ill.  p.  173  (1857).  1809  I  know  a 
tmi/eur,  who  for  thirteen  sols  a  head,  fiimiskes  a  taile  d'hote,  consisting  of 
vegetables,  broiled  meat,  &c :  Maty,  Tr.  Riesbecl^s  Trav.  Germ.,  Let  xxviii. 
Knkerton,  Vol.  vl  p.  100.  1833  he  dined  at  a  taile  d'Mte  there  with  some 

English  gentlemen:  Mrs.  Opib,  Madeline,  VoL  11.  p.  aSS.  1839  in  the  re- 

dwxd  character  of  conversational  bully  to  a  table  d'iotes  Edin.  Fev.,  Vol.  49, 
p.  478.  1843  Any  reader  who  has  dined  at  a  table  d'bbte  in  Germany : 

Thackbrav,  Ir.  Si.  Bi.,h.  37  (1887).  1864  There  was  a  table  d'h«te  every 
day  at  half-post  six,  at  which  the  cookery  was  admirable:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite 
Alone,  VoL  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  13a.  '1874  the  time  the  hotel  taile  d'hetes  had 

arrived  at  the  pudding  stage:  Art«,  Mar.  31,  p.  a.  [St.]  1877  Wegenerally 
dine  at  the  taile-d'Mte :  C.  Rkade,  IVoman  Hater,  ch.  ii.  p.  34  (1883). 

*tablean,  //.  tableanz,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  picture ;  a  scene  or  a 
group  picturesquely  arranged,  a  tableau  vivant. 

1699  the  Allegoric  assistants  in  all  the  Tableaux  are  very  airy  and  fanciAilly 
set  out:  M.  Listbr,  Joum.  to  Paris,  p.  39.  1818   a  good  part  of  the 

taHeau  of  English  society  is  rather  a  sort  of  conjectural  sketch:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  30,  p.  316.  1848  Every  reader  of  a  sentimental  turn. ..must  have  been 

pleased  with  the  tableau  with  which  the  last  act  of  our  little  drama  concluded : 
Thackbrav,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xv.  p.  154  (1870).  1869  The  entire 

reign  of  ihe  lion-hearted  Richard  is. ..a  series  of  knightly  tableaux:  C.  Barker, 
Associative  Princi/le^i.  66.  1878  Charades  and  tableaux  were  rehearsed 

and  presented :  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Dervnda,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vt  p.  39. 

*tablean  Tlvant,  //.  tableaux  vivants,  pkr.:  Fr.:  a 
picturesque  representation  by  living  persons  or  by  a  living 
person,  a  living  imitation  of  statuary  by  mute,  motionless 
performers. 

1846  The  rich  colouring,  the  antique  attitudes,  the  various  complexions  that 
continually  present  themselves,  form  an  unceasing  series  of  ** tableaux  vivant" 
in  an  Eastern  dty:  Wakburton,  Cresc.  &*  Cross,  VoL  I.  p.  87  (184&X  1861 

there  was  a  German  who  gave  tableaux  vivants  at  the  "Teatro  VaUe;  J.  Gibson, 
in  Eastlake's  Life,  p.  97  (1857).  1883  upon  canvas  the  group  would  be  a 

masterpiece;  in  clay  it  is  a  tableau  vivant:  C.  C.  Pbrkins,  Ital.  Sculpt.,  p.  385. 

♦tablier:  Fr.    See  en'. 

tablinnm,  pi.  taUIna^  sb. :  Lat :  Rom.  Antiq. :  the  re- 
pository of  the  family  archives  in  a  Roman  villa,  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  atrium  opposite  the  principal  door. 
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TABOGGAN 


18i8  that  t«blinQin«  formerly  the  gayest  state-rtMm  of  the  Roman  lord :  Lord 
t.VTTOK, /farvii^  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  3/1  (3rd  Ed.).  1890  In  the  central  block 

tof  the  Roman  villa]  are  the  principal  rooms,  such  as  the  iablinvm  and  tri- 
clinium: Athtntntm,  Aug.  33,  p.  ais/a. 

taboggan:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  toboggaji. 

'*taboo,  ta^VLfOdj.  and  .r^. :  Polynesian  /<>/»,» 'forbidden': 
placed  under  an  interdict  (or  under  restrictions) ;  a  prohibition, 
a  ban,  an  interdict,  exclusion  from  social  intercourse. 


1M7   women,  up  till  this  I  Cramp'd  under  woi 
INNV8ON,  Prime.,  liL  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  83  (1886). 


worse  than  South-sea-isle  taboo : 


TcNNVSON, /'WnKT.,  liL  Wks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  83  (1886).  18S6  prescription  of  a 

lump  of  brown  soap,  a  silk  shut,  and  a  iaicc  of  all  further  eatlnff  of  ossuk :  E.  K. 
Kahh,  Arctic  Exflar.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  tu.  1888  the  bespelled  husband 
whose  taboo  she  had  infringed:  AtkeiutuM,  Mar.  3,  p.  273/3. 

tabourine:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  tambourine. 

*tabilla  r&8a,/M:  Late  Lat:  an  erased  tablet,  a  blank 
surface ;  applied  to  the  human  mind,  supposed  to  be  ready  to 
receive  impressions  (generally  or  on  a  special  subject)  with 
absolute  passivity. 

1607  For  that  were  indeed  to  become  Tabula  rtisa,  when  we  xhalt  leave  no 
impression  of  any  former  principles,  but  be  driven  to  begin  the  world  again: 
In  Wotton's  Lttl..  Vol.  11.  (Scriit.  Sac.),  p.  76  (1654).  1646  the  high  wing'd 

PltUo,  who  fancied  that  our  souls  at  the  first  mfusion  wer  as  so  many  Tables,  they 
were  Airata  TiUmla:  Howill,  Epiit.  Ha-EL,  Vol.  11.  Uvi.  p.  3^17  {1678;. 
160S  He  shews  you  an  iypn^v  ypaf/^Lartlov,  an  abraia  tabula,  a  virgui-soul 
espousing  it  self  to  the  body,  in  a  most  entire,  affectionate,  and  conjugal  union; 
N.  CvvfKKWL, Light  a/Naturt,  ch.  xi.  p.  90.  1664  to  bring  Rasa  Tabulr, 
clean  Tables  to  every  Author,  is  the  advice  of  no  small  Pbilo»pher:  R.  Whit- 
lock,  Zootomia,  p.  358.  1663  Aristotle. ..affirms  the  Mind  to  be  at  first  a 
mere  Raaa  7V>^i><ii;  South,  Strm.,  Vol.  1.  p.  53  (1737).  1666  The  half- 
moon  or  Crvrf ,  are  indifferent  to  its  reception ;  and  we  may  with  et^ual  facility 
write  on  this  ka»a  Tabula,  Turk,  or  Christian:  Glanvill,  Sceftu,  ch.  xvi. 
p.  to8  (1885X  1676  he  cannot  make  his  Soul  rasam  tabulam  [ace.],  not  rase 
out  of  it  the  native  Impresses  of  a  righteous  Deity:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig. 
Apftat,  Bk.  II.  ch.  L  1 3,  p.  6.  1786  the  soul  of  man. ..cannot  be  rasa  tabula : 
John  Howk,  Wks,,p.  ygilx  (1834X  1777  HOR.  Walvole,  Letttri,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  477  (1857).  1896  But  they  certainly  seem  to  have  carried  out  their  minds 
a  complete  tabula  rasa  in  relation  to  Africa:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  44,  p.  174.  1889 
In  order  to  build  up  his  empire  on  a  tabula  rata,  Shu  Hwang-te  ordered  the 
destruction  b^  fire  of  all  books  except  those  of  his  native  state :  R.  K.  Douglas, 
China,  ch.  xix.  p.  371. 

tac(c)ainahac(c)a,  sd. :  Sp.  tacamahaca,  fr.  native  S. 
Amer.:  a  greenish-yellow  gum-resin  yielded  by  various  trees, 
named  from  the  product  of  S.  American  species  of  Bursera 
{Elapkrium\  Nat.  Order  Amyridaceae.  Anglicised  as  taca- 
mahadJH). 

1677  The  tacamahaca  doth  not  so  much  effect :  Frampton,  ynfull Ntwes, 
p.  4  (1596).  1604  E.  Grihston,  Tr.  HAcosta'a  Hist.  W.  India,  Vol.  1. 

p.  3€o(i88o).  1610  Pitch,  Tarre,  Campheire,  Opponax,  Taccamahacca, 

Caranna,  Masticke,  and  other  Gums:  Foucincham,  Art  Sumy,  iv.  ii.  p.  81. 
1848  The  true  East  India  Tacamahaca  is  produced  by  CaWphyllum  Cslaba : 
J.  LiMDLSY,  V€g.  Kingd.,  p.  401. 

tacd,  2nd  pen.  sing,  imperat.  of  Lat.  iacire,  =  ^to  be  silent': 
'be  silent'.  'Tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle'  was  a  cant  phrase 
in  18  c,  implying  an  intention  to  keep  silent  or  suggesting 
the  expedience  of  silence. 

abt.  1706  brandy  is  Latin  for  a  goose,  and  Tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle:  Swift, 
Pfilitt  Comi.,i\.    [Davies]  1761  Tace,  Madam. ..is  Latin  for  a  candle;  1 

commend  your  prudence:  Fielding,  .4«w/tri,  Bk.  1.  ch.  x.  lib.\  1834  But, 
tacf,  I  will  do  my  best  for  poor  Eva:  Babco,  VoL  1.  ch.  ix.  p.  ijg. 

tackeeyeh:  Arab.    See  taUa. 

tacon,  sb.\  ?  Fr.  fr.  Chin,  ta  ^/»»,'°'great  prince':  the 
khan,  the  cham.    See  khan  i. 

1633  the  Tacon  of  Tartarie:  Lord  Bbrnbrs,  Frtiuart,  11.  40,  p.  134  (iSiaX 

taddy,  tadee  :  Anglo-Ind.    See  toddy. 
taedium:  Lat    Seetedinm. 

taedinm  vltae,  phr. :  Lat :  weariness  of  life,  ennui ;  morbid 
disgust  with  life. 

1811  'sameness  of  days';  'want  of  stimulus* ;  *ittdium  vita';  'being  quite 
let  down'; — 'fit  for  nothing' — 'in  want  of  an  object' — 'abbatu'i  L.  M.  Haw. 
KINS,  Countas,  Vol.  I.  p.  338  (3nd  Ed.).  1836   tedium  vita  appears  in 

Sunday  Schools:  Congress,  Debates,  VoL  n.  Pt.  i.  p.  403. 

taek.    See  teak. 

*tael,  taye,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  iiu/,  pL  taeis:  a  trade-name 
of  the  Chinese  ounce,  equal  to  abt  i  oz.  5  drs.  English,  ^  of 
a  catty  (^.v.);  a  trade-name  of  a  Chinese  money  of  account, 
a  h'ang  or  an  ounce  of  silver,  containing  nearly  580  grs.  Troy. 
See  cwh,  mace. 

1689  theygiue  him  foure  millions,  and  two  hundred  fiftie  sixe  thousand  and 
nine  himdred  Taes:  euerie  one  is  worth  ten  rials  and  fonre  and  twentie  marauedis 
Spanish  mony:  R.  Parkk,  Tr.  Mendota's  Hist.  Chin.,  VoL  I.  p.  83  (18S3X 
1698  a  Tael  of  Malacca  is  16.  Mases,  and  10  Mases  and  1.  is  an  Ounce  of 
Portingall :  Tr.  ^.  Van  Linscholen't  fof.,  Bk.  i.  VoL  i.  p.  149  (1B85).  —  a 
Caete  of  China  is  16.  Taeys  Chinish  wainit,  which  are  14.  Taeys  in  Malacca 
which  is  as  much  as  90.  Ounces  f.  Portingall  waight:  ib.  1638  I  must  pay 
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a  tay,  or  5  shilling  sterling:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  11  (1883).  1685 

A  MalUsya  Taile  is  one  Riall  of  eight  and  a  halfe,  or  one  ounce  and  one  third 
part  English.  Item,  a  Taile  Chinn  is  1  Jt^  RIall  of  eight,  or  one  ounce  and  one 
fifk  part  English,  so  that  ten  Tailes  China  a  sixe  Tailes  laua,  exactly :  PuR- 
CHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  391.  1668  A  Theil  of  Silver  makes  eleven, 
twelve,  or  thirteen  Radios,  current  money :  J.  Davies,  Tr.  Mandelslo,  Bk.  1. 
f.  68  (1M9).  —  a  hundred  Piads  of  Black  Laeaue,  at  ten  Thaile  the  Pieol:  ib., 
Bk.  II.  p.  S06.  1878  five  thousand  taels  of  silver:  J.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  VoL  i. 
ch.  xii.  p.  144. 

*taeBla  (^/.  taeniae),  tdnia,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  rcuvia, = 'a  rib- 
bon': Archtt. :  the  fillet  resting  on  the  Doric  epistyle  {g.  v.) ; 
a  hair-ribbon ;  a  band  for  tying  in  a  woman's  dress. 

1698  First  the  euvhitraue  L,  is  as  high  as  the  Cafitell,  a  state  parte  whereof 
maketh /orrui  called  also  teni^  M:  R.  HAVDOCKE,Tr.  LommHut,  Bk.  i.  p.  8& 
1664  But  where  it  is  no  less  conspicuous,  is  in  that  part  of  the  Triglj/fh,  whidi 
jets  out  under  the  Tania,  and  from  which  the  Gutta  depend,  where  it  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  very  Arekitraoe  it  self:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtnrfs  Parmtl,  Archil., 
b'c,  p.  1 39^  1800  this  figure  has  the  tutia,  which  is  usually  omitted  where 

the  expression  is  that  of  violent  grief:  J.  \iK\XM>iKy,Anecd.  Arts  En^.,'p.%^^ 

tafferel  (.i .:.  - ),  taf&rail  {±  ±\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  tafereel, 
<si'a  table',  'a  panel':  the  uppermost  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
vessel,  the  rail  across  the  stern  of  a  vesseL 

1706  Tafferel:  Phillips,  World  iff  Word*.         1749—60  the  Taffarel  and 

5 Quarter  Pieces  of  the  Model  of  the  victory :  In  Notes  A*  Queries,  8th  S.,  1. 
an.  30,  1893,  p.  8«/i. 

tafia,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  inferior  kind  of  rum,  distilled  from  sugar 
refuse  or  from  coarse  molasses. 


1793  moistened  with  tajia,  or  spirit  made  from  the  sugar-cane :  Tr.  Rochon's 
Madageuctw,  Pinkerton,  vol.  xvi.  p.  775  (1814).  18ra  The  lumber  supplied 
to  her  islands  fay  the  Northern  States  is  paid  for  in  molasses,  and  a  small  quantity 
oftafiSa:  Amer.  StaU  Pafers,  For.  Relat,  VoL  IL  p.5S*(t83aX 

TdYaWv  (ro  irpiBov),  tSgathon,  sb. :  Gk. :  'the  good',  the 
Platonic  idea  of  good,  the  summnm  bonnm  (q,  v.). 

1640  that  which  Good  in  Plato's  school  is  higbt  |  His  T'ngaihou  with  beau- 
teous raves  bedight:  H.  More,  Psych,,  ill.  iiL  11,  p.  158  (1647).  1678  Now 
as  the  Tagathon  or  Highest  of  these  Three  Hyfostases,  was  sometimes  called 
by  them  h  vpwrof  Mn;  Cudworth,  Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  463. 

ta^lia,  sb. :  It :  a  ransom,  a  fine,  a  fee,  a  payment  imposed 
by  authority. 

1693  For  the  discovery  of  this  deed,  the  Pope  hath  set  a  great  Taglio,  but  as 
yet  none  can  be  found  that  knows  the  Dog :  Relif.  Wotton,,  p.  690  (i68s). 

Taglioni,  sb. :  a  kind  of  overcoat,  in  fashion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  named  after  the  famous  family  of 
dangers. 

1847  I've  bought,  to  protect  myself  well,  a  I  Good  stout  Tagtioni  and  ging- 
ham umbrella:  Barham,  tngoldt.  Leg.,  p.  430(1865). 

tabseeldar,  tahsildar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pets,  ta^lddr, 
<='collection-manager' :  the  chief  native  officer  of  revenue  of 
a  subdistrict  (a  pergonnah  or  talook,  qg.  v.). 

1801  accounts  since  received  from  the  tahsildar  of  the  Cunup  talook:  Wst.- 
LINGTOH,  Snffl.  Desf.,  VoL  11.  p.  564  (1B58). 

*Taiko(o)n,  Taikun:  Jap.    See  Tycoon. 

*taille,  .r^.:  Fr.,  'a  cut':  figure,  shape,  style,  get  up, 
"cut". 

1696  if  you  had  seen  as  many  Lords  as  I  have  done,  you  would  not  think  it 
impassible  a  Person  of  a  worse  Taille  than  mbe,  might  be  a  modem  Man  of 
Quality:  Vanbruch,  Rela^,  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  84  (1776X 

taille  donee,  phr. :  Fr. :  copper-plate,  a  copper-plate  en- 
graving. 

1660  He  has  likewise  an  infinite  collection  of  faitte-douces,  richly  bound  in 
morocco:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  370(1873)  1696  vineyards  where  there 
is  no  appearance  of  earth  to  nourish  thiem,  painted,  or  in  taille  douce:  Earl  op 
Perth,  Lett.,  p.  53(Camd.  Soc,  184s).  1810  plates  engraved  as  Malte  Brun 
tells  us,  in  taille  douce:  Quarterly  Rev.,  VoL  IIL  p.  303. 

taillenr,  sb. :  Fr.,  <a  cutter',  'a  tailor',  'a  dealer' :  a  dealer 
(at  cards).    Corrupted  to  talliere. 

1709  The  Talliere  is  he  that  keeps  the  Bank:  ComfL  Gamester,  p.  178. 
187T  The  taiUeur  dealt,  and  the  croupier  intoned:  C.  Rxadb,  Woman 
Hater,  ch.  ix.  p.  95  (1883). 

takia,  tackeeyeli,  sb. :  Arab,  takfyak :  a  cap  worn  under 
the  turban  by  Orientals. 

1663  [See  tnrbaa].  1836  ta'ckee'yefa:  E.  W.  Lamb,  Uod.  Bgyft., 

VoL  I.  p.  35. 

talapoi(n),  J^. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  talapoy:  a  Buddhist  monk 
of  Ceylon,  Siam,  &c. 

1099  they  glue  to  the  talUpoiu  or  priesu  manv  mats  and  cloth :  R.  Hak- 
loyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  363.  1696  a  Church  (where  the  Talipois  reside, 
which  are  there  as  the  Friers  with  vs):  PuRCHAS,  PiUrims,  VoL  il  Bt  x.  p.  1735. 
1634  The  Priesu  are  called  Talla/iois,  who  though  they  seeme  like  Frier  meixU- 
canu,  yet  what  by  awe  (for  the  very  infemall  Spiriu  obey  their  inchantatjoos) 
and  what  by  polide  ^for  they  contemplate  humilitie,  externally  very  much)  the 
people  haue  them  in  smgular  repute  and  reueient  estimation:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
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Trav.,  p.  195.  IMS  ccttain  Tti/a/M  or  Priests:  J.  Da  vies,  Tr.  Majiiteltb, 

Bk.  II.  p.  97  (1669).  1668   TatUpai  or  priests:  R.  Head,  Engl.  Rogut^  sif. 

Gsg  3ri>.  ITM  the  god  which  the  bonns  preach  in  CktHo,  the  talapoins  in 

Stum :  Mtnihly  Rn.,  VoL  X.  p.  104.  ITM  Is  it  necessary  to  exhibit  such 

spectacles  to  a  mighty  Potentate,  with  interiudes  of  Talapoins  more  mangy  titan 
dogst  Tr.  Bfck/crd's  Vaiktk^  p.  86  (1883X  17M  Their  marriages  are  very 

simple,  and  performed  by  their  talapoins,  or  priests,  sprinklin|[  holy  water  upon 
the  couple,  and  repeating  some  prayen :  J.  MoKSB,  Amtr.  Umv.  Gecgr.,  VoL  II. 
P-  5640796). 

*\»le,  Fr.;  talcnm,  Mod.  Lat:  sb.:  a  silicate  of  magne- 
sium, generally  found  in  masses  of  thin  smooth  shining  trans- 
lucent laminae. 

ISM  the  pouMer  of  Takkum:  W.  Wardb,  Tr.  Atmia't  Stcr.,  Pt.  I.  fol. 
n  V.  Un  Talckum  the  stone  is  like  to  Glasse:  J.  Maplst,  Grettu  Far., 
roL  91  V.  IMl  Many  have  made  them  [beehives]  of  Talc,  which  is  a  kind  of 
transparent  glass  stone:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  tf.  H,,  Bk.  ai,  ch.  14,  Vol.  u. 
[k  9S.  16U  Take  of  the  best  Talk  reduced  into  very  thin  flakes:   lOHN 

FUNCH,  Art  Dittill.,  Bk.  iii.  p.  78  (i6si).  bef.  1683  There  I  saw  Marca- 

sites,  Mineialls,  and  many  a  stone.  |  As  Iridis,  Taick,  and  Alome,  lay  died  from 
the  ground  |  The  Mines  of  Lead,  and  Iron,  that  they  had  out  found:  Bloom- 
PIBLO,  in  Ashmole's  Tktat.  Cktm.  BrU.,n,  309  (1652).  1669  He  shouM 

have  brought  me  some  fresh  oil  of  talc:  Massinces,  Citji  Madam,  iv.  a,  AVks., 
P-  33>/<  (<839X  1673  a  multitude  of  Metalline  Ores,  Marchasites  of  several 

sorts,  Antimonies,  Tinn'd-glass,  Fliuntt,  Talks  of  various  Kinds,. ..Sulphurs, 
Salts,  Bitumens,  ^v. :  R.  Boyle,  Virtuet  ofGtmx,  p.  96. 

talionis  lex:  Late  Lat.    See  lez  tallonis. 

talipot,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  /4//<l/,=*leaf  of  the 
palm-tree' :  a  name  of  the  large-leaved  fan-palm  of  Ceylon 
and  S.  India,  Corypka  umbraculifera.    See  rauljan  2. 

IMl  a  tallipat  [palm-leaf]:  R.  Knox,  Captivity,  ch.  x.  in  Arbor's  Bitg. 
GarHtr,  Vol.  1.  p.  419(1881^  1700  a  Slave  always  behind  them  to  carry  a 

Taiftt  Leaf  after  them,  wluch  serves  as  an  Umbrello  when  it  Rains:  S.  L.,  Tr. 
SckemlMtt's  V»y.  B.  Indiu,  ch.  iv.  p.  171.  1803  The  talipot  tree...affords 

a  prodigious  leaf,  impenetrable  to  sun  or  rain,  and  large  enough  to  shelter  ten 
men:  SvD.  Smith,  Wkt.,  in.  15 (3rd  Ed.).    [Yule] 

^talisman  (-^  —  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  talisman,  ultimately 
fr.  Gk.  r<'X«r/ia  (see  telesm) :  an  astrological  charm ;  an 
amulet ;  also,  ttutaph.  anything  of  extraordinary  influence. 
In  Hudibras,  the  word  means  the  science  of  astrological 
charms  and  also  a  wrapper  inscribed  with  characters  or 
symbols. 

IMS  the  Itmt  made  the  Golden  Calf...to  serve  as  a  Talisman :  J.  Gaulb, 
Mag-^utn-mttMetr,  p.  39.  16M  the  Talitmen  of  his  whole  life :  Gavton, 

Fat.  Noirt  DttHQuix.,  p.  iri.  1663  For  mystick  Learning,  wondrous  able  | 
In  Maefck,  Taiisman,  and  Caial:  S.  Butlek,  Htidiiras,  Pt.  1.  Cant.  i.  p.  40. 
1669  For  that,  Sir,  I  always  carry  a  Talitmtm  about  me ;  that  will  secure  me : 
Devobh,  Mxi-AstnLf  v.  wks..  Vol.  1.  ^391  (iToi).  1679  Each  in  a 

tattei'd  Talismane,  |  Like  Vermine  in  Emgie  slain:  S.  Butlbji,  Hudiinu, 
Pt.  in.  Cant.  ii.  p.  s6J.  1704  a  cabinet  of  antiauities,  made  up  chiefly  of  idols, 
taUsmana,  lamps,  and  hieroglyphics:  Addison,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  9.  498  (Bonn,  1854). 
1711  or  Talismans  and  Sigib  knew  the  pow'r:  PorB,  TtmpU  0/ Fam*,  105, 


Wks.,  VoL  II.  p.  SI  (I737)-  ~  1777  I  was  delighted,  and  condTuded  this  was 
a  talisman:  Hon.  Walpolb.  Letttn,  VoL  vi.  p.  449(i857X  17U  Books  are 
not  seldom  talismans  and  spells,  |  By  which  the  magic  art  of  shrewder  wits  | 


Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd:  Cowpbx,  Tatk,  vi.  Poems,  Vol.  11. 
p.  17a  (1808).  1788  the  idols  or  talismans  of  the  city:   Gibion,  DteL 

&•  Fail,  VoL  XII.  ch.  Ixviii.  p.  935  (1818X  1600  and  from  the  Angeb  learn  | 

UThat  talisman  thy  task  requires:  Southby,  Tkataba,  iv.  p.  189.  1818  The 
lights  on  the  floor,  however,  the  turbaned  head,  and  draped  figure  of  Lord  Rosbrin, 
operated  as  Talismans  on  her  oppcessed  spirits;  Lady  Morgan.  Fl.  Macariky, 
VoL  III.  ch.  iiL  p.  153  (1819).  1M9  a  tablet  of  lead  upon  his  breast,  engraven 
with  names  and  talismans:  E,  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Arui.  Ntt.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  181. 

*talisina]i(ii)i,  sb.  pi..  Late  Lat ;  taHgman,  .r^.,  Eng.  fr. 
Late  Lat. :  a  Mohammedan  priest,  a  mollah  {q.  v.). 

1618  the  TalimmMni  with  elated  voyces...do  congregate  the  people:  Geo. 
Sandys^  Trav.,  p.  31  (163s).  1638  Immediately  after  the  Lampes  are  hanged 
oat,  ana  the  Tallsfnnn  hath  cryed  out,  it  is  lawfull  for  people  to  eate,  but  not 
before:  Purchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  11.  Bk.  x.  p.  i8s8.  1668  The  Tatismanni 
regard  the  hours  of  ptmyer,  by  turning  the  four.hour'd  glass:  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  33o(i677X 

talma,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  woman's  outer  garment  shaped  some- 
thing Uke  a  cope  but  with  a  hood,  fashionable  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  named  after  the  French  tragedian  Talma; 
also,  a  somewhat  similar  garment  worn  by  men. 

*Talmnd:  fr.  Aram.  /a/m»</,='instruction':  the  name  of 

'  the  body  of  Jewish  tradition  contained  in  the  MIshTiah  (^.v.) 

and  its  complement,  the  Gemara.    Hence,  Talmndist,  one 

of  Uie  compilers  of  the  Talmud,  one  who  accepts  the  Talmud, 

one  who  is  versed  in  Talmudic  literature. 

1889  the  malitious  and  craftic  constnictioos  of  the  Talmudittt,  and  others 
of  the  Hebrue  clerks:  PuTTBNHAM,  Eng.  Ptts.,  II.  xiL  (xiii]  p.  13a  (l86}X 
1890  their  Talmudists:  L.  Lloyd,  ConttnttfTime,  p.  15.  1608  1  perceive 
the  Circumcised  Crew  |  Of  CataUtli,  and  burly  Talmudistt,  \  Troubling  the 
Chuich  with  their  mysterious  Mbts:  J.  Sylvrstbr,  Tr.  Dtt  Bartat,  Triumph, 
II.  xxiv.  p.  178  (1608).  1610  the  religion  of  their  RahHtu,  delivered  in  their 

booke  called  the  Tkaimud,  which  signifleth  a  doctrin  or  disciplin :  T.  Fitzhbr- 
BERT,  Ptlky  A*  RtHg.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xiv.  p.  191.  1638  the  Talmudittt,  in  regard 
that  besides  the  holy  Scriptures  they  embrace  the  Taimud,  which  is  stuff*d  with 
the  traditions  of  their  Rabbins  and  Chacams:  Howell,  Bpitt.  Ha- El.,  VoL  II. 


viiL  p.  99s  (1678).  166S  gave  us  this  insulse  rule  out  of  their  Talmud:  Miltok, 
Apol.  Smni.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  934  (1806X  16M  the  Talmidand  Alcoran: 

Glanvill,  Sctftii,  ch.  xvi.  p.  loT  (1885).  1676  as  the  Jews  anciently  acknow- 
ledged not  only  in  their  7'a«m«a...but  in  all  the  three  TarKtmt  or  Paraphrases: 
I.  Smith,  Ckriit.  Rttig.  Afftal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ix.  {  9,  p.  103.  1698  This  is 

ukewise  a  received  Tradition  of  the  Jtvritk  RaUint,  registered  In  the  Talmud, 
in  the  Treatise  Sankrdrim:  ].  Ray,  Tknt  DUcimrttt,  iii.  p.  40o(i7i3X  1880 
the  Talmud  and  Kabbala:  E.  Blaquibrb,  Tr.  Sig.  Pamtnti,  p.  iS7  (and  Ed.)i 

*talook,  taluk,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.  tafllug,^^Ae- 
pendency':  a  subdistrict  underatali8eeldaT(f.7'.);  an  estate 
neld  under  a  superior. 

1799  he  may  hereafter  plunder  the  remainder  of  that  talook,  or  some  other 
port  of  the  territories  of  the  Honourable  Company,  or  of  the  R^jah  of  Mysore : 
Wbllington,  Suf^L  Dttf.f  Vol.  1.  p.  370  (1858X  1880  The  district  of 

Madura  has  four  general  divisioos,  which  are  subdivided  into  talooks  or  counties : 
Lit.  Univ.  Kmml.  (N.  V.),  VoL  ix.  p.  344. 

*talookdar,  talnkdar,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers. 
taHlvkddr,  =  'the  holder  of  a  talook' :  a  tahseeldar  (f .  v.) ;  a 
superior  proprietor  of  land. 

18M  thetalookdarof  Aumngabad:  Wbluncton,  .ZTu;^.,  VoL  i.  p.  631  (1844). 
1886  our  Zumeendars  and  Talookdars:  Baifo,  VoL  I.  ch.  v.  p.  7a. 

nSlns,//.  tUI,  sb.:  Lat.,  'ankle',  'heel':  ForH/.  the  slope 
of  a  work ;  Geol.  a  slope  formed  of  debris  at  the  foot  of  a 
cliff  or  precipice. 

1703  Talut,  The  slope  allowed  to  every  Work  lais'd  of  Earth;  Mil  Diet. 
1763  the  talus  of  the  glacis :  Stbrnb,  Triti.  Shand.,  vi.  xxL  Wks.,  p.  969  (1839X 
1888  Johnson,  and  some  few. ..Reach  d  the  interior  talus  of  the  rampart ;  Byron. 
Don  JitOM,  viii.  xliv.  18M  I  mjrself  had  a  slide  down  an  inclined  plane, 

whose  well-gmded  talus  gave  me  ample  time  to  contemplate  the  contingencies  at 
iu  base:  E.  K.  Kanb,  Arctic  Exflrr.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xv.  p.  169.  1889  a  lofiy 

coast  quary... terraces  open  to  the  sea  and  stm,  and  slopes,  each  of  which  look), 
like  the  talut  of  a  mighty  fort;  Atkenaum,  May  4,  p.  574/9. 

tamahauk(e):  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  tomaliawk. 

tamamdna,  sb.:  Braz.:  the  little  (four-toed)  ant-bear  of 
S.  America. 

1691  Another  instance  in  Quadrupeds  might  be  the  Tamandua,  or  Ant-Btar, 
deioibed  by  Mangnm  and  Pitt:  J.  Ray,  CmUien,  Ft,  i.  p,  158  (1701). 

^tamarind  (-^--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  lamarinde:  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  Tamarindus  inaica,  Nat.  Order  Leguminosat ; 
also  the  tree  itself.  The  name  has  been  extendjsc^  with 
qualifying  epithets  to  various  other  trees. 

1833  tamarinde:  Elyot,  Cati.  Heltkt,  Bk.  in.  ch.  v.  [Skeat]  1848  adde 
of  tamarindes  .J.  i.  &  .ss. :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vi^'t  Ckirnrg,,  fol.  xxvH  ro/i. 
1638  great  store  of  Tamaryn  trees:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  Vol  1.  Bk.  liL  p.  118. 
—  cods  of  greene  fruit  (as  Dig  as  a  Bean-cod  in  England)  called  Tamerim ;  M., 
p.  977.  1684  Tamarinds.  Coco-nuts,  Palmes,  Orenges,  Lymes,  Lemmons. 

Plantaines,  Toddy,  &c:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  3a  1800  Before  the 
tent  they  spread  the  skin  |  Under  a  Tamarind's  shade;  SooTHBV,  Tkataba,  'v. 
p-  91.  18M  There  were  also  lemons  and  tamarinds  for  those  who  might  be 

unwell:  Sir  J.  Ross,  Stc.  Vayagt,  ch.  xiii.  p.  915. 

tamaiis,  tamarlx,  sb. :  Fr. :  tamarisk. 

1608  it  seemeth  that  a  fire  made  of  Tamarix  is  more  meet  than  of  any  other 
matter  whatsoever:  Holland,  Tr.  Plot.  Mor.,n.  697.  1630  Physick... 

dmple,  not  compounded,  as  Cattia,  Manna,  Tamaris,  or  some  such  thing: 
Brent,  Tr.  Svavt't  Hitl.  Counc.  Trtnt,  p.  Ixxxi.  (1676)-  1631  The  Tama- 
rix, the  brier  and  bush:  T.  Heywood,  Englandt  Elitabttk,  p.  139  (1641). 

tamasha:  Anglo-Ind.    See  tomaaha. 

tambo,  sb. :  S.  Amer.  Sp.  fr.  Peru. :  a  tavern,  originally  a 
place  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  Incas  when  travelling. 

lUl  [SeeOliap*).  18M  the  <aa»jmwer«...built  of  rough  stones  or 

adobes:  Harftr't  Mag.,  Vol.  vii.  p.  ij/i. 

tamboo,  tambu:  Polynesian.    See  taboo. 
tambonr  de  1>aa(iiie,/Ar. :  Fr. :  a  tambourine. 

1780  tamiaun  de  iatgut  at  every  comer :  Beckpord,  Itafy,  VoL  t.  p.  98 
(1834). 

^tambonrine,  tabonrfne  {J. -.a),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tam- 
bourin.  Old  Fr.  tabourin :  a  small  drum  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  parchment  stretched  across  a  hoop  in  which  pairs  of  metal 
discs  which  serve  as  cymbals  are  inserted. 

1680  Theyr  yvorv  Luvts  and  Tamburins:  Spens.,  She^.  Cal.,  Juni 
16M  Trumpeters,  |  With  Draxen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear:  |  Make  mi 


with  our  tattling  tabourines;  Shaks.,  Ant.  and  CUo^,,  iv.  8,  37. 
wna 

'  his  own  accoid,  ran  sweetly 

J  Trir/.  JAimi,  VII.  xliii,  Wks-,  p.  395  (    

the  tambourines  to  her  this  day:  Wellington,  SsmL  Dttf.,  VoL  11.  p.  619 


lom  Apollo  had  recompensed  with  a  pipe,  and  to  which  he  had 

of  his  own  accoid,  ran  sweetly  over  the  prelude,  as  he  sat  upon 

die  bank :  Sterne,  Tritl.  Skand.,y_n.  xliii.  Wks-, jk  39s  (1839X       1801  I  send 


1819  A  pretty  Alm<.  presenting  her  tAnboureen  for  my  libenlitv; 
lOPB,  Anatt.,  VoL  11.  ch.  iiL  p.  61  (tSao).  1839  the  portress  brotignt 


T.HOPE,  .«««<.,  VoL  iL  ch.  ill.  p.  61  ,       . 

them  a  tambourine :  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  A  mi.  Ntt.,  Vol.  L  ch.  iiL  p.  143.       1881 


.  Flinging  01 

lovely  frighten'd  mien  |  Came  about  the  youthful  (}od:  M.  Arnold,  Dram.  &• 
Lattr  Pttmt,  Empedocles  on  Etna,  p.  163  (i88s). 
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TAMERLANE 


Tunerlaa«,  a  corruption  of  Timur  ^j6,='Tiinour  the 
lame',  the  great  Tartar  conqueror  (d.  1405)  who  reigned  at 
Samarcand  and  overran  Persia,  India,  Asia  Minor,  and 
made  captive  the  Sultan  Bajazet. 

bef.  1679  a  number  of  Califts,  StuUaia,  Tamttrltuut:  T.  Hackbt,  Tr. 
Amadit  0/ Fr.,  Bk.  xii.  p.  jo6. 

tamis  (-i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tamis:  a  kind  of  cloth  of 
which  strainers  are  made. 


1601   wheat  floure—iBssed  through  a  small  tamb  boulter: 
PliH.  N.  H.,  Bk.  j8,  ch.  ii.  Vol.  i.  p.  567. 


Holland,  Tr. 


'^Tanunnz :  Heb.  tammuz :  name  of  the  tenth  month  of 
the  civil  and  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the 
Hebrews,  falling  in  June  and  July ;  cdso,  the  name  of  a  Phce- 
nician  deity  in  whose  honor  a  great  feast  was  held  beginning 
with  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Tanunuz.    See  Adonis. 

*tana,  thana,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  thamt,  th&na:  a 
police-station.  Hence,  tanadar,  thanadar,  fr.  Hind.  thAna- 
t&lr,  the  chief  officer  of  a  pohce-station. 

1864  until  his  Highness  raises  sebundy  to  take  and  keep  jpossetsion  of  his 
lannahs:  Wbllincton,  Dii^.,  Vol  11.  p.  958  (18^).  1884  The  Burkundares 
at  last  came  up  from  the  Thaoa :  BoAoo,  Vol  lu  ch.  xi.  p.  ao3.  —  Thou  must  be 
a  Thanadar  at  least  1  ii..  Vol.  i.  ch.  xviii.  p.  336. 

'tandem,  sb.:  Lat  tandem  (adv.),:='at  length':  a  pair  of 
horses  harnessed  one  in  front  of  the  other;  a  carriage  and 
pair  with  the  horses  so  harnessed.  Also  used  adverbially 
with  the  verb  drive. 

1807  we  shall. ..proceed  in  a  /oji^lrm... through  the  western  passes  to  Inverary  t 
Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.  93  (1875).  1807  forthwith  maae  a  fiirious  dash  at 
style  in  a  gig  and  tandem :  SaJmafwtdi,  p.  an  (iSioX  1800  part  owner  of 

the  tandem,  which  the  latter  had  driven  into  Chatteru:  Thackbrav,  PtntUnrnt, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  V.  p.  46  (1879). 

tandem  aliqaando,  phr. :  Lat. :  now  at  last  Cic,  Cat., 
I,  I. 

1690  Having  myself  ouer-weaned  with  them  of  Nineuie  in  publishing  sundry 
wanton  pamphlets,  and  setting  forth  ajdomes  of  amoious  philosophy,  taiuiem  o/i* 
^lUHuto  taught  with  afeeling  of  my  palpable  follies... :  Grbenb,  Mcumimg  Gar. 
mtnt,  Wks.,  p.  38  (1861X  1697   I  would  not  haue  it  so,  but  Uauttm  alt- 

fuatub:  Th.  Morlbv,  Mta.,  p.  155.  1611  When  I  had  UuuUm  atiquaiuU 

gotten  up  to  the  toppe :  T.  Cory  at,  Cruditia,  Vol.  1.  p.  78  (1776). 

tandoor:  Turk.    See  tendonr. 

tanga,  sb. :  Oriental  Port. :  a  silver  coin  of  India,  roughly 
answering  to  the  later  rupee  {g.  v.) ;  also  a  copper  coin  of  the 
west  coast  of  India. 

1698  There  is  also  a  kinde  of  reckoning  of  money  which  is  called  Tangas, 
not  that  there  is  any  such  coined,  but  are  so  named  onely  in  telling,  five  Tangas 
is  one  Pardaw,  or  Xeraphin  badde  money... foure  Tangas  good  money  are  as  much 
as  five  Tangas  bad  money:  Tr.  ?.  Van  Lituchoten't  Voy.,  Bk.  i.  Vol.  i.  j>.  341 
(1885).  —  foure  Tangoes :  ib. ,  VoL  11.  p.  ass.  1636  tne  Tangas  and  Pisoa  of 
Imiia...  One  Biftee  is  foure  Casbegs  or  two  Tangs:  Pdrchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  t. 
Bk.  iv.  p.  534.  1669  eight  of  these  Beuttrmcmut  make  a  VtMiin,  whereof  five 
make  a  Tanglu:  J.  Daviks,  Tr.  Maiu/tlsle,  Bk.  11.  p.  86  (1M9).  1700  some 
Chests  of  ToHgcs  and  Larintt,  (which  is  a  certain  Money  of  that  Country): 
S.  L.,  Tr.  Frykit  Voy.  B.  Indits,  ch.  »ii.  p.  180. 

tangible  {iL—=^,  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tangible:  capable  of 
being  touched ;  affecting  the  sense  of  toucn ;  also,  metaph. 
real,  capable  of  being  actually  possessed  or  tested. 

1689  And  by  one  of  these  tiirce  is  euery  other  proportion  guided  of  the  thiius 
that  haue  conueniencie  by  relation,  as  the  visible  by  light  colour  and  sbadow...the 
tangible  by  his  obiectes  in  this  or  that  renrd :  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Peet.,  n.  i. 
p.  78  (1869).  1637  And  it  is  certaine,  that  Earth,  Dtnte,  Ta^pUt,  hold  all 
of  the  Nature  of  Cold:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  i.  I  73. 

tamist  (±  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  tanaiste:  the  presumptive  or 
apparent  heir  to  a  prmce;  a  lord,  a  governor.  Hence, 
tanistry,  a  law  of  seniority  in  elective  succession. 

1698  the  Tanistih  hath  also  a  share  of  the  countrey  allotted  unto  him ;  SpBNS., 
StaU  IreL,  Wks.,  p.  6n/i  (1883).  —  all  the  Irish  doe  hold  theyr  landes  by 
Tanistrye:   ib,,  p.  611/2.  1661    Tanistry,  a  certain  Law  or  custom  in 

trtlani,  which  aid  not  observe  the  hereditary  nghl  of  succession  among  Princes 
and  great  persons :  Blount,  Glosictr. 

*tank,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  tangue :  an  artificial  reservoir  for 
holding  water.  ^ 

1636  a  goodly  Tanke  of  excellent  water:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv. 
P.  438.  16S4  And  note  that  neere  all  or  most  of  the  Camnmiu-rams,  are 

Tancks  or  couered  ponds  of  water,  fild  by  the  benefidall  raines,  for  the  vse  and 
drink  of  Trauellers:  Sir  Th.  Hkrbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  ji.  1663  there  is  a  large 

Tankt,  or  Cistern,  full  of  water,  and  endos'd  with  a  wall :  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  Matt- 
dtlslo,  Bk.  I.  p.  s;  (1669).  1800  I  have  no  fears  whatever  for  Hulbhall,  which 
place,  for  this  country,  is  strong  at  all  times;  tnit  in  this  season  nothing  can  hurt 
It,  as  it  is  almost  covered  by  a  large  tank:  Wbllincton,  Disf.,  Vol  L  p.  148 
(t844X 

Tanne,//.  Tannen,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  fir-tree. 

1818  But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow  |  Loftiest  on  lofUest  and  least 
sheller'd  rocks :  BvRON,  ChiUU  Harold,  iv.  xx. 


TAPIOCA 

tanfinam,  sb.:  fr.  Lat  tanguam,='is  much  as',  'just  as': 
a  cant  phrase  at  universities  (see  second  quotation). 

1663  Thomas  Dove,  D.D.,  w«s...bred  a  tMunam  in  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cam- 
bridge: Fuller,  WortJkits,  Vol.  IL  p.  359  (1840).  1681  Tamfuam,  is  a 
Fellow's  fellow  in  our  Universities:  Blount,  Glossogr. 

*tant  bien  que  malj  phr.:  Fr.:  'as  well  as  ill',  with 
moderate  success,  of  an  indifferent  character. 

1766  they  amuse  me,  iant  bien  que  mal,  for  an  hour  or  two  every  morning : 
Lord  CHssTBRriELD,  Letters,  Vol.  u.  No.  16S,  p.  497  (i??^)-  1833  L.  Simohd, 
Switzerland,  Vol.  I,  p.  laa  1848  Sketcmng,  tamt  oten  que  mal,  the  bridge 
and  the  trees. ..the  writer  became  an  object  of  no  small  attention:  Thackbrav, 
/r.  Si.  Bk.,  p.  324  (1887)1  *l878  Ministry  have  at  various  times  been  got 

together  into  crowds  or  groups,  tant  bien  gut  mal,  to  pleaae  partisans,  or  gratify 
a  passing  mood  of  popular  interest :  Titius,  Apr.  18.  iSl)  '  1886  R.  Brouch. 
ton.  Dr.  Cufid,  Vol.  u.  ch.  vii.  p.  158. 

♦tant  mieux,  phr. :  Fr. :  so  much  the  better ;  opposed  to 
tant  pis,  so  much  the  worse. 

17B4  I  really  believe  [he]  will  be  your  friend  upon  my  account ;  if  you  can 
afterwards  make  him  yours,  upon  your  own,  tant  vtustx:  LORD  Chbsterfieli>, 
Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  87,  p.  364  (1774)1  1783  The  new  Cabmet  are  to  be 

Lord  Thurlow,  Chancellor  {font  pis)... :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  viil. 
p.  184  (1858).  1803      Fare  ye  well... you  are  no  longer  the  man  for  me," 

said  Kochfon.  " Tant  tis,  tant  mieux,"  said  Clarence ;  and  so  they  parted: 
M.  Edgbworth,  Belinda,  VoL  L  ch.  ix.  p.  162  (1832X 

tant  soit  pen,  phr. :  Fr. :  ever  so  little. 

1818  I.ADV  Morgan,  FL  Macartky,  VoL  u.  ch.  iv.  p.  314  (1819X  1837 

by  feeling  taut  soil  pen  mora  respect  for  those  of  the  present  day  than  is  strictly 
philosophical :  J.  F.  Cooper,  Europe,  Vol.  i.  p.  300W 

tantaene  animis  (selestibus  irae  ?,  phr. :  Lat :  are  there 
such  violent  passions  in  heavenly  souls?.    Virg.,  Aen.,  i,  ii. 

1693  Shaks.,  II  Hen.  VI.,  iL  i,  34.  1664—6  What?  so  soon  blown 

up  for  a  thing  of^ nothing?  Tantxne  animis celestibus  ire?  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old 
Test,  VoL  IV.  p.  363/1  (1867X  1779  HoR.  Walpolb,  LetUrs,  VoL  vu. 

p.  190  {t8s8X        1800  Once  a  Week,  Jan.  7,  p.  36/3. 

*Tantalns:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  TavraXor:  a  wealthy  king  who 
betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  father,  Zeus  (Jnpiter,  q.  v.),  and 
was  punished  in  Tartarus  by  being  afflicted  with  raging  thirst 
and  placed  in  a  lake  with  fruit  hanging  just  over  his  head, 
both  water  and  fruit  receding  whenever  he  tried  to  reach 
them.  Hence,  tantalise,  vb.  to  torment  by  hopes  or  fears 
which  are  never  realised,  to  torment  by  alternations  of  illusory 
anticipation  and  disillusion.    Rarely  Anglicised  as  Tantal. 

1680  As  the  Apples  that  hang  at  Tantalus  nose:  J.  Lyly,  EtipKnes  b' kit 
Engl ,  p.  396  (i868}L  bef.  1686  If  the  Poet  doe  his  pert  a-rigbt,  be  will  shew 
you  in  Tantalus,  Atreus,  and  such  like,  nothing  that  is  not  to  be  shunned: 
Sidney,  AioL  Poet.,  p.  36  (1868X  1693  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy : 

Shaks.,  ven.  and  Aa.,  590.  1699  he  gathereth  fruiu  as  they  say,  out  of 

"Tantalus  bis  garden:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  &*c..  p.  643  (1809).  1630 


hereafter  let  thy  name  |  Be  Tantalus  for  he  that  jests  with  Love,  |  Or  playes 
with  fire,  shall  pain  in  earnest  prove :  Fansh  awb,  Tr.  Pastor  Fide,  iL  i,  p.  54. 
1741  These  poor  Monks  an  Uke  so  many  Tantalums:  J.  OzELL,  Tr.  Tot 


fort's  Voy.  Levant,  Vol.  111.  pl  180.  1767  The  masters  of  our  age  are  all  too 
niggardly,!  I  call  them  Gripe^lls,  Harpies,  Tantalusses :  B.  Thornton,  Tt. 
PZwtus,  VoL  II.  p.  357.  1836  it  was  now  long  since  it  had  been  but  the 


water  of  Tantalus :  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  xlvii.  p.  610. 


1678 


1640  Tantalize :  H.  More,  Song  of  Soul,  in.  ii.  19,  p.  334  (1647^ 
Slight  kickshaw  Wit  o'  th'  Stage,  French  meat  at  Feasts,  |  Now  daily  Tantalixe 
the  hungry  Guests :  Shadwrll,  Timon,  Epil. 

tanti,  gen.  of  Lat  tantum,=^ so  much',  neut  of  tanitis, 
=  'so  great':  worth  while;  a  fig  (an  exclamation  derived 
from  the  Latin  interrogation  est  tatttit,—Hs  it  worth  while?"). 

1690  As  for  the  multitude,  that  are  but  sparks,  |  Rak'd  up  in  embers  of  their 
poverty,—  |  Tanti,  I'll  fawn  first  on  the  wmd:  Marlowe,  Bdw.  II.,  Wks., 
p.  183/1  (i8j8)i  1603  No  kingly  menace  or  censorious  frowne  |  Doe  I  regard. 
Tantt  for  all  your  power:  Fuimus  Troes,  sig.  F  3.  1767  Is  it  tanti  to  kill 

yourself,  in  order  to  leave  a  vast  deal  of  money  to  your  heirst  W.  Warburton, 
Let.  to  GarrUk,  Jan.  sj,  in  Garrick  Corresp.  1886  Was  it  quite  tanti  to 

write  a  fresh  small  monograph  so  soon  after  Mr.   Fronde's  'Bunyan*  in  the 
"English  Men  of  Letters"!  Atkemtum,  SepL  ag,  p.  4>s/a- 

tantnm  non,  phr. :  Lat :  all  but 

1696  as  he  himself  doth  tantnm  non  confess:  John  Howe,  Wks.,  p.  ijs/s 
(1834).  bef  1733  the  Plot,  which  was  so  fiill  of  Nonsense,  as  would  scarce  go 
down  with  tantum-non  Ideots:  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  ii.  130,  p.  95  (1740X 

tapa,  tappa,  sb. :  Polynesian :  prepared  bark  of  the  paper- 
mulberry,  Broussonetia  papyrifera  (Nat  Order  Moraceae), 
used  as  cloth  by  the  natives  of  some  Pacific  Islands. 

1886  Australian  weapons  and  skins  and  pieces  of  U^\  J.  McCarthy  ft 
Mrs.  Campbell- Praed,  Rt.  Hon.,  VoL  11.  ch.  xviL  p.  89.  1886  The  uppa 
or  native  doth  [of  Fiji],  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree. ..has  been  extensively  used 
in  the  draping  of  the  court:  Art  foumal,  Exkii.  SuppL,  p.  34/1. 

*tapio<»,  sb. :  Port. :  a  farinaceous  food  prepared  from 
cassa'va  {g.  v.)  by  drying  it  upon  hot  plates. 

1797 
export 
1867 
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Ytan  Ago,  ch.  viiL  p.  lar  (1877).  18(8  tapioca,  or  semolina  padding: 

C.  REAoe,  Hard  Cask,  Vof.  i.  p.  69, 

tapir,  sb. :  Braz.  tapir,  tapyra :  name  of  a  family  of  hoofed 
mammals,  allied  to  the  rhinoceros  family,  the  head  being 
furnished  with  a  short  proboscis.    See  dante. 

1TT7  The  Ta^tr  of  Brazil,  the  largest  quadruped  of  the  ravenous  tribe  in 
the  New  World,  is  not  larger  than  a  calf  of  six  months  old:  Robertson, 
America,  Bk.  rv.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  964  (1834).  164B  on  the  American  side, 

two  tapirs,  the  guanaco,  three  deier,  the  vicuna,  peccari,  capybara :  C.  Darwin, 
Joufn,  BtagU,  ch.  V.  p.  87. 

*tapi8,  sb. :  Fr. :  carpet,  coverlet.  TBe  phr.  on  tht  tapis 
translates  the  Fr.  snr  le  tapis  (^.v.),=<on  the  table-cloth' 
(of  the  table  of  a  council-chamber),  'under  discussion'. 

1690  Lord  Churchill  and  lord  Godolphin  went  away,  and  gave  no  votes  in 
the  matter  which  was  upon  the  tapis:  Lord  Clarendon,  Z>mrr.  [T.]  1898 
the  STth  Page,  (where  the  Business  of  Swearing  is  upon  the  Tapii):  Vanbruch, 
Vitii.  Rtlaftt,  &•€.,  p.  II.  1T3S  He  speaks  also  of  Other  Proposals  of 

This  kind  that  were  then  upon  the  Tafii:  Richardson,  StatHts,  dr%.,  »r  Italji, 
p.  258.  1T33  At  a  time  when  a  certain  Affair  was  coming  upon  the  Tafu : 

CtHt.  Mag.,  p.  565/1.  1760  bring  the  affair  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  upon 

the  tafis:  Lord  CHESTBRriELD,  Letttrt,  Vol.  11.  No.  7,  p.  34  (1774).  1784 

When  such  subjects  are  on  the  tapis,  they  make  me  a  very  insipid  correspond- 
ent: HoR.  Walpolr,  letttrt,  VoL  viii.  p.  465  (1858).  1811  Great  n«Dci- 
ations  on  the  tafit:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  CcuHtta,  Val.  i.  p.  a8s(and  Ed.)L  1818 
it  has  been  their  present  pleasure. ..to  put  on  the  t€i^  a  matrimonial  alliance: 
Scott,  BruU  t/LammtrmMr,  ch.  xxi.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  1036/1  (1867X  18S0 
Mrs.  Pincher  is  alwajrs  putting  ktr  foot  out,  that  all  other  ladies  should  be  per* 
petually  bringing  theirs  on  the  tapis:  Thackeray,  Ptndtnnu,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxL 
p.  917  (1879).  187S  If  a  dance  be  on  the  /a/Uj  great  are  the  exertions  to 
enlist,  from  far  and  near,  the  assistance  of  proficients  m  walu  and  gallop :  Edw. 
Braodoh,  Lift  in  India,  ch.  v.  p.  174. 

tappall,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  of  S.  India :  a  post ;  a  d&k  (7.  v.). 

1799  I  have  sent  orders  to  the  postmaster  at  Seringapatam  to  run  a  uppall 
from  thence  to  Nuggur:  Wbluncton,  Sufft.  Daf,,  Vol.  i.  p.  303  (1858), 

taptoo :  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  tattoo'. 

'tarantass,  sb. :  Russ.  tarantd^ :  a  large,  clumsy,  Russian 
travelling-carriage. 

1888  Yet  the  first  &11  of  snow  converts  the  worst  forest  tfack  over  which  a 
tarantata  ever  rumbled,  into  a  surface  as  smooth  as  the  Nevski  Prospekt: 
Standard,  Dec.  8,  p.  5. 

*taranteUa,  sb. :  It :  a  quick,  whirling  dance  named  from 
Taranto  in  S.  Italy ;  tdso,  the  music  for  such  a  dance. 

1887  numerous  tarantellas:  C.  MacFablanb,  Banditti  &>  RMtrt,  p.  ta7. 
1844  He  could  dance  a  Tarantalla  like  a  Laiamme:  Lord  BEACONsriELD, 
CoHiHgsby,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xi.  p.  330  (1881).  1888  the  visitors  assembled  to  see 

them  dance  the  tarantella:  W.  H.  Russell,  in  XIX  Cnt.,  Sept.,  p.  496. 

«taraiitnla,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  It.  tarantola  (Florio) :  the 
name  of  a  large  species  of  spider  of  S.  Italy,  whose  bite  was 
supposed  to  cause  the  epidemic  dancing  mania,  prevalent  in 
Italy  during  i6, 17  cc.  The  dance  tarantella  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  as  a  relief  for  this  malady. 

bef.  1686  This  word.. .did  not  less  pierce  poor  Pyrocles,  than  the  right  time 
of  musick  toucheth  him  that  is  sick  of  the  tarantula:  Sidney^  Arcadia,  Bk.  i. 
(R.)  1689  no  Phisick  preuailes  against  the  gaze  of  the  Basilisckes,  no  charme 
against  the  sting  of  the  Tarantula :  Greene,  MenafhoH,  p.  s8  (i88o)l  1603 
the  stinging  spiders  called  Philangia  &  Tarantale:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptut.  Mor., 
p  313.  1606  Musicians  passe  with  their  instruments  from  village  to  viUage  to 
cure  such  as  are  venomed  by  the  Taraniola  who  are  therfore  called  in  that 
country  Tarantati:  T.  Fitzhbrbert,  Ptiiey  A*  Relig.,  Vol.  l  ch.  xxiiL  p.  334. 
1608  Hence,  courtesan,  round-webbd  tarantula;  Middlbtoh,  A  Trick,  i.  i, 
Wks.,  Vol.  M.  p.  353  (1885).  1616  a  Tarantula  which  I  haue  seen. ..the  head 

of  this  was  smalt,  the  legs  slender  &  knottie,  the  body  light,  the  taile  spiny.. .it  is 
an  ordinary  saying  to  a  man  that  is  extraordinarily  merry,  that  he  naih  been 
stung  by  a  Tarantula:  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  349(1633).  1680  Saint 

Vitut  or  Vitcilut,  aliatj  Saint  Cal/t,  an  excellent  patron  or  proctor  to  cure  those 
that  are  bitten  of  a  Spider  called  Tarrantnila,  or  PkaUanx:  John  Taylor, 
H^ks.,  sig.  li  I  r^/t.  1646  divers  sorts  of  tarantulas,  being  a  monstrous 
spider,  with  lark-like  claws:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  158  (1873).  1646 

Surdy  he  that  is  bit  with  a  Taruntmla,  shaiU  never  be  cured  by  this  Musick: 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  PtttuL  Ep.,  Bk.  iiu  ch.  xxvii.  p.  141  (1686X  1664  In  this 
Country  is  bred  the  Tarantola,  whose  venom  is  driven  away  with  sound  and  sing, 
ing:  S.  Lbnnaru,  Partktntf.,  Pl  i.  p.  63.  1668  the  patient  or  rather 

abused  party  sometimes  appears  merry  as  if  a  Tarantula  had  infected  him;  Sir 
Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  337  (1677).  1670  I'm  Pleas'd  and  Pain'd,  since  first 
her  Eyes  1  saw,  I  As  I  were  stung  with  some  Tarantula :  Dryuen,  Coho.  a/ 
Granada,  L  iit  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  401  (1701).  1676  1  have  observ'd  the 

Tarantula,  does  infimtely  delight  in  Musick;  Smadweli.,  yirtuoso,  iii.  p.  44. 
1704  He  was  troubled  with  a  disease  reverse  to  that  called  the  stinging  of  the 
tarantula ;  and  would  run  dog-mad  at  the  noise  of  music,  especially  a  pair  of  bag- 
pipes: Swift,  Talt  c/a  Tui.i  xi.  Wks.,  p.  91/3  (1869).  1714  this  Malady... 
\a&  been. ..removed,  like  the  Biting  of  a  Tarantula,  with  the  sound  of  a  musical 
Instrument :  Sftctatar,  No.  583,  Aug.  18,  p  835/1  (Morley).  1764  the  taran- 
tula of  Cyprus:  A.  Druumond,  Trav.,  Let.  ix.  p.  igo.  1776  I  myself  once 
cured  a  girl  bit  with  a  tarantula  with  this  simple  bassoon :  J.  Collier,  Mus. 
Trav.,  p.  z^  1789  Scorpions  and  tarantul^  are  found  here  [Dutch  Guiana) 
of  a  burge  size  and  great  venom;  J.  Morse,  Anur.  Univ.  Gragr.,  Vol.  1.  p.  753 
(1706X  1819  then  ran  out  as  if  bitten  by  the  tarantula,  to  nx  in  writing  a 
sudden  thoujdil :  T.  Hops,  .,4«<ut.,  Vol.  111.  ch.  xiv.  p.  363  (iBao).  1888a 
suspicious  hut  bound  with  brass  wire  reared  its  snake-like  head  from  the  folds  of 
his  belt,  and  his  legs,  lemiinating  in  thick-soled  native  shoes,  reminded  one  of 
a  tarantula  in  boots:  F.  M.  CKAWroRO,  Mr.  Isaaa,  ch.  xii.  p.  atio. 
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tarapin.    See  terrapin. 

taiatantara,  sb.:  Lat:  the  blare  of  a  trumpet;  also 
called  taratantar,  tarantara,  tarantantara,  tantara,  tan- 
tarara(ra),  than-thara. 

1690  I  fear  as  little  their  taratantaras,  their  swords,  or  their  cannons  as  1  do 
a  naked  lady  in  a  net  of  gold:  Marlowe,  //  Tamiurl.,  iv.  1,  Wks.,  p.  61/3 
(1858X  1681  let  drums  beat  on,  trumpeu  sound  tarutantara,  let  them  sack 
cities:  R.  Bi;rton,  Anat.  Mel.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  7,  VoL  IL  p.  74  (i8a7X 

tarazacnm,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  the  botanical  name  of  the 
dandelion  genus  of  composite  plants ;  a  drug  prepared  from 
a  plant  of  this  genus,  esp.  from  Taraxacum  officinale. 

1706  Phiixips.  World  o/Worxts.  186S  He  will  prescribe  taraxacum 

for  yon,  or  [Ml:  hyararg:  Thackeray,  Pkilif,  VoL  L  ch.  iL  p.  133  (18S7X 

tarboggin:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  toboggan. 

^tarboosh,  sb. :  Arab,  tarbash :  a  cap  of  cloth  or  felt  (gene- 
rally red  and  with  a  tassel  of  blue  silk),  worn  by  Mohammed- 
ans by  itself  or  under  the  turban  {q.  v.). 

18S9  he  took  the  turban  with  in  tarboosh:  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Aral.  Ntt., 
VoL  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  386.  1846  the  red  fez  or  tarbdoth,  which  covered  her  shaved 
head;  Lady  H.  Stanhope,  ^/m.,  VoL  l  ch.  iii.  p.  98.  18M  he  wore  a 

larboush  or  ted  cap:  Lord  Beaconspield,  Tancrtd,  Bk.  v.  ch.  v.  p.  381  (1881). 
1871  a  present  of  a  new  tarboosh  (capX  and  a  few  articles  of  trifling  value:  SiE 
S.  W.  Baker,  Nilt  TrUmtaria.  ch.  xni.  p.  303.  1888  blade  frockHwat, 

white  waistcoat,  and  red  tarboosh :  W.  Black,  Yolande,  VoL  L  ch.  xiv.  p.  363. 

tare,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tare,  or  direct  fr.  It.  tara :  waste,  a 
deduction  made  from  the  gross  weight  of  goods  on  account 
of  the  actual  or  estimated  weight  of  the  package  in  which 
they  are  held. 

1696  Tam,  the  tare,  waste  or  garbish  of  any  marchandise  or  ware;  Floeio. 

'*taigiim,  sb.:  Aram.  /<»jf0M,='interpretation':  an  Aram- 
aic paraphrase  of  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  See 
dragoman. 

1638  they  might  also  read  the  Ckaldtt  Targamin:  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  1.  Bk.  L  p.  III.  1668  the  Targum,  mChaldn  Pdra^ratt:  Six  Th. 

Brown,  Garden  of  Cyr.,  ch.  1,  p.  38  (1686X  1676  as  the  Jews  anciently 

acknowledged  not  only  in  their  Talmud...\»A  in  all  the  three  Targumt  or 
Paraphrases ;  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ix.  1 9,  p.  103. 

^tariff  (-1 .:.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tarif,  or  direct  fr.  Sp.  tariff: 
a  list ;  a  list  of  goods  with  the  dues  to  be  paid  on  them ;  a 
table  of  charges ;  an  enactment  regulating  customs. 

1691  So  that  helping  your  memorie  with  certain  Tahiti  or  Tariffas  made  of 
purpose  to  know  the  numbers  of  the  .souldiers  that  are  to  enter  into  ranke: 
Garrard,  Art  Warrt,  p.  334.  1743  commissioner  for  the  tariff  at  Antwerp: 
HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  i3o(i857X  1763,  also  that  you  will  malEe 
him  read  those  pieces,  and  give  him  those  verbal  instructions,  which  may  put  him 
on^^Vof  theaifiursof  the  barrHreaxvA  the  tarif'.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett., 
Bk.  IL  No.  Uix.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  ti.  p.  380  (1777).  1846  The  door  of  the 
house  of  God  is  never  dosed.. .theie  is  no  disgraceful  tariff  hung  on  the  door.. .all 
is  free  to  all :  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  137. 

*taro,  sb.:  Polynesian:  a  food-plant,  Colocasia  esculenta 
(Nat.  Order  Araceae),  and  kindred  species,  cultivated  in 
India  and  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

1846  Whole  fields  of  Colocasia  macrorhiza  are  cultivated  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  under  the  name  of  Tara  or  Kopeh  roou:  J.  Lindley,  Veg.  Kingd., 
p.  138.        1881  Nicholson,  From  Sward  to  Skare,  xxL  141. 

taroc  (-1  -),  Eng.  fr.  It  tarocchi;  tarot  (-i  -\  Eng.  fr.  Fr. 
tarots :  sb.:  a  game  at  cards,  played  with  a  special  pack  of 
cards  called  tarocs  or  tarots. 

1616  Will  you  play  at  Ubies,  at  dyce,  at  tarots,  and  chesset  Frtnek 
Alpkabti,  p.  148.    [HalliweU]  1789  see  people  play  at  ombre  and  taroc,  a 

nme  witfi  73  cards  all  painted  with  suns,  and  moons,  and  devils,  and  monks: 
Gray,  Lttters,  Na  xxix.  VoL  I.  p.  61  (i8ig). 

tarped  :  Eng.  fr.  Lat     See  torpedo. 

tarpon,  tarpnm,  sb. :  a  name  of  the  largest  species  of  the 
herring  family  {Clupeidae),  Megalops  atlanticus  [C.].  The 
name  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  East  Indian  species  of 
the  same  genus. 

1888  the  line  being  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  the  boat  to  be  towed  about  by 
the  captive  tarpon ;  St.  yame^s  Com.,  July  10. 

tarragon  (-C  —  :.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  tarragona :  a  com- 
posite plant,  Artemisia  dracunculus,  native  in  Siberia,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  aromatic  and  are  used  as  seasoning  and 
to  flavor  vinegar. 

1648  Tarchon...is  called  wyth  ts  Tarragon:  W.  Turner,  Names  of  Heris. 
1664  To  have  excellent  SaHetiw  all  the  Year  round,  tem...Lettuce,  Purslan, 
Borragt,  Tarragon:  Evelyn,  Kal.  Hort.,  p.  199(1729).  1706  This  Country 
produces  none  of  those  green  Herbs  common  in  Eun^,  except  Tarragon  and 
Tobacco:  Tr,  Bosmaifs  Guinea,  Let.  xvL  p.  306.  1767   Tarragtm:  fine 

flavoured  aromatic  plant,  to  improve  the  flavour  of  soups  and  sallads :  J.  Abbr- 
crombik,  Ev.  Man  awn  Gardner^  p.  668/1  (1803).  1860  Their  clear  soups 

are  better  than  oiu*s,  Moufilet  will  put  too  much  tarragon  into  everything: 
Thackeray,  Pendennis,  VoL  11.  ch.  L  p.  7  (1879X 
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tarree:  Anglo-Ind.    See  toddy. 

*tania,  tandatma,  sb. :  It:  inlaid  worlc;  mosaic  work  in 
wood. 

1670  Ibis  kind  of  Motaick  W»rk  in  Wood  was  antiently  (wilh  Vautrf) 
called  TWrfMi:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  i.  p.  05  (169SX  USS  it  is 

truly  marvellous  to  think  that  sucn  an  enormous  surface  can  have  been  covered 
with  such  admirable  marble  taraia  and  carved  work  for  so  small  a  sum  as  half  a 
million  of  fnncs— about  ao.onoA :  Alktmnm,  Dec  ya,  p.  906.  1888  F.  M. 

Pkard,  CamtradictUHS,  i.  asS.  1888  white  and  coloured  marbles,  marble 

tarsia  work,  and  gold  grounds  in  mosaic :  Atkemtum,  May  15,  p.  650/3. 

*tartaiiaS  sb.  -.  Sp. :  a  long  covered  cart  on  two  wheels, 
for  carrying  passengers. 

1846  the  only  conveyance  in  these  parts  is  the  Valendan  one-horsed  iartana : 
FoRO,  Handbk.  Sfain^yu  i.  p.  419.  1876  Hundreds  of  tartatuu  (a  sort  of 
covered  waggonette):  TVmM,  Oct.  4,  p.  4/5.    [St.]  1888  The /orfAoa 

driven  plying  for  hire  take  their  stand  upon  the  rank:  Sat.  Rev.t  Vot  55,  p.  449. 

tartana^  sb. :  Sp. :  a  tartane 

1617  They  have  also  aoo  lartenas,  which  are  a  kind  of  flat-bottomde  boates ; 
G.  L.  Carbw,  Lttt.,  p.  93  (i860).  1683  eighteen  Gallies  and  fourty  Tar- 

tanas :  Howsu..  Pi.  It  Mcuumitlla  (Hist.  Rev.  NapL),  p.  to;. 

tartame,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  Mediterranean  one-masted  vessel  for 
carrying  goods,  with  a  large  lateen  sail  and  a  foresail.  Some- 
times Anglicised  as  tartan(e),  tarten. 


16M   They  in  Fettuxat  fought  and  weak   Tartaim:   M.  Morgan,  Late 
',  p.  5.  1764  The  harbour  has  been  declared  a  free  port :  and  it  is 

ly  fiiU  of  urtens,  poUcres,  and  other  small  vessels :  Smollrtt,  France 


yuterv.f.i 


genetall 
Ti-Itali 


1764  The  harbour  has  been  declared  a  free  port :  and  it  is 
ens,  polacres,  and  other  small  vessels :  Smollett,  Fram 
Italy,  xiii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  36a  (1817).  1846  a  boat  of  the  country... 

known  as  a  tartane  lower  down  in  the  Mediterranean ;  Ladv  H.  Stanhope, 
Mem.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  viit  p.  168. 

*Tartar,  an  incorrect  form  of  Tatar:  an  inhabitant  of 
Tartary,  a  member  of  sundry  tribes  which  once  inhabited 
Chinese  Tartary ;  a  member  of  the  mixed  Asiatic  hordes  led 
by  Jenghiz  Khan,  or  of  one  of  the  tribes  descended  from 
those  hordes;  a  violent,  ill-tempered  person,  applied  to  a 
woman,  a  vixen,  a  scold.  The  pnr.  /c  catch  a  Tartar  means 
to  get  worsted  sifter  expecting  to  overcome  easily  or  to  buUy. 

1696  Here,  pursue  this  Tartar,  bring  him  backs  Vanbruch,  Xelatu,  iv. 
Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  84  (1776).  1846  formed  the  usual  plan  of  surroundmg  the 

French  in  order  to  catch  them  in  a  net,  but  he  as  usual  was  caught  by  tnese 
Tartars:  FoRO,  Handbk.  Sfaia,  Pt.  1.  p.  4i<.  1883   A  Tartar  that  feltow 

was,  and  no  mistake  t  Thackrrav, /'<1>V>>,  xiT.    [C]        1881  When  provoked 
he  proved  a  tartar;  Atfuneenm,  Apr.  11,  p.  469/3. 

tartaiin(e),  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  tartarin;  tartarlnm,  Late 
Lat.,fr.  Tartarus,"' z  Tartar':  sb.:  a  rich  silk  obtained  from 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  Tartars.    See  Tartar. 

bef.  1877  a  jupon  of  blue  tartaryn :  Wardroie  Acctt.  o/Edw.  til.  [F.  W. 
Fairholt]  abt.  1400  Oothes  of  Gold  and  of  Camakaas  and  Tartarynes :  Tr. 
MaundeviUs  Veyage,  ch.  joriiL  p.  355  (iSmX  1487  An  awter  clothe;  a  litell 
pece  of  grene  tartron :  Patten  Letttn,  Vol.  ill.  No.  088,  p.  465  (1874).  bef. 

1801    On  every  trumpet  hangs  a  broad  banner  |  Of  fine  tartarium,  full  richly 
bete:  Flower &•  Leaf ,  an.    IF.  W.  Fairholt] 

^Tartams,  occasionally  in  pi.  form  Tartara :  Lat.  fr.  Gk. 
lofnapot:  the  Infernal  regions.  Hence,  Tartarian  (through 
Lat.  adj.  Tartareus),  infernal,  pertaining  to  the  Infernal 
regions.  Anglicised  as  Tartar(e).  Perhaps  Eng.  tartar, 
tartrate,  &c.,  are  derived  from  Tartarus. 

U86  describe  the  strange  kinde  of  punishmentes  that  are  prepared  for  the 
wicked  in  the  gayle  of  vengeance,  which  he  calleth  Tartarus,  a  place  of  daike- 
nease  and  torments :  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  Petit.  Due.  a/  Truth,  en.  xxxi.  p.  146. 
1099  He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back,  |  And  tell  the  legions  '  1  can  never 
win  I  A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's' :  Shaks.,  Hen.  V.,  li.  3, 123.  1668 
Condemned  unto  tlie  Tartara  t  of  Hell :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Hydrietafk.,  p.  60. 
1831  she  never  emerged  from  the  dismal  Tartarus  of  the  kitchens,  &c.  to  the 
upper  air :  Cenfett.  e/an  Enf.  Ofium-Eater,  Pt.  i.  p.  43  (1833).  1803  The 
temperature  and  foulness  of  air  in  the  between-deck  Tartarus  can  not  be  amended : 
£.  K.  Kane,  \et  Grinnell  Exped.,  ch.  xxxi.  p.  371. 

16S4  [See  anooalma].  1667    Mix'd  vrith  Tartarean   sulphur,  and 

strange  fire,  |  His  own  invented  tormenU:  Milton,  P.  L.,  n.  69. 

tartine,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  slice  of  bread  spread  with  butter  or 
preserve. 

1848  Alas  t  Madame  could  not  come  to  breakfast,  and  cut  the  tartints  that 
Mr.  Jos  liked :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol  I.  ch.  xxxL  p.  337  (1879). 

♦TartttB[f)e,  tartiif(f)e:  Fr.  Tartufe,  the  title-character  of 
a  comedy  by  Moliire :  one  who  makes  a  pretence  of  piety,  a 
hypocrite  who  professes  devotion  to  religion. 

1766  the  atiantest  Tartuff'm  science:  Stbrnr,  Tritt.  Shand.,  viii.  ii.  Wks., 
337(>839X      1787  having  studied  under  a  complete  tartujfe  and  Jansenistical 
bigot  as  ever  existed :  Beck  ford, //o/y.  Vol.  ti.  p.  76(1834).  1878  'cram' 

ofthe  philosophic  kind,  which  gives  their  conversation  a  touch  of  the  Tartuffe  or 
the  Joseph  Sur&ce:  1.  Pavn,  By  Proxy,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xii.  p.  138.  1883  the 

Tartuire.throng:  Atneneeum,  Sept.  8,  p.  304/3. 


\ 


tastatour(e):  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  testator, 
tat :  Anglo-Ind.    See  tattoo*  or  tatty. 


TCHANG 

tatou,  tattn,  sb. :  Fr.  taiou,  or  S.  Amer.  tatu :  an  arma- 
dillo {q.  v.),  esp.  the  giant  armadillo. 

1673  A  Tatou  or  ArmaditU:  J.  Rav,  yeuru.  Lemi  Ceuntr.,  p.  38.  1789 
The  Tattu,  or  Armadillo,  of  Guiana,  is  the  largest  of  that  species  of  animals: 
E,  Bancroft,  Eu.  Nat.  Hut.  Guiana,  p.  14s. 

*tattoo',  taptoo  (-C  it),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Uu.  taptoe:  a  beat  of 
drum  at  night  as  a  signal  for  soldiers  to  retire  to  their  tents 
or  quarters.  The  phr.  the  deviPs  tattoo  means  an  impatient 
drumming  of  the  nngers;  hence,  tattoo  is  used  to  indicate 
any  drumming  or  pattering  noise. 

abt.  1687  Sir  J.  Turner.  Pallae  Armata.    (N.  &  Q.)  1703  Tat-to : 

Mil.  Diet.  1717  All  those  whose  hearu  are  loose  and  low,  |  Stan  if  they 

hear  but  the  tattoo:  Prior,  .4/ma,  i.  454.    [L.]  1743  me  loyes  a  review 

and  a  uttoo:  Hor.  Walpole,  Lettert,  Vol  i.  p.  159  (1837).  1807  the 

whole  folly  being  committed  m  a  standing  posture,  and;  concluded,  by  way  of 
clincher,  with  a  deafening  tattoo  of  hands,  and  clatter  of  glasses :  BsltESFORit. 
MUeriet,  Vol.  11.  p^  137  (sth  Ed.).  18 . .   Last  night,  above  the  whistling 

wind,  I  I  beard  the  welcome  rain,—  |  A  fusillade  upon  the  roof,  j  A  tattoo  on  the 
pane:  Bret  Hartb,  Sanitary  Mestage. 

tattoo',  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  h.  Hind,  (aifil :  a  native-bred 
pony.    Shortened  to  tat. 

1784  On  their  arrival  at  the  Choultry  they  found  a  miserable  dooley  and 
IS  tattoo  horses:  In  W.  S.  Seton.Karr's  SeleeHota,  i.  13  (Calcutta,  1864— 9X 
[Yulel  1799  1  refer  you  to  Colonel  Agnew's  letter  to  you  of  the  sist  Augtist 
for  a  rule  for  your  conduct  in  regard  to  the  proceeds  of  the  camels  and  tattoos  you 
mention:  Wellington,  SuffL  Deep.,  Vol.  1.  p.  311  (1858).  IMO  Theae 

tut,boos  are  a  breed  of  small  ponies,  and  are  the  most  useful  and  hardy  little 
animals  in  India:  T.  D.  Broughton,  .^//rrr,  156(1813).    [Yule]  1836  I 

mounted  on  my  tattoe,  or  pony :  Hocklkv,  Pandumng  Hari,  ch.  i.  ^  3i  (1884). 
1884  the  driver  lashed  his  tattoo :  Balioo,^  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  5.  1868  Smitl^s 

plucky  proposal  to  run  his  notable  tat.  Pickles;  W.  D.  Arnold,  OaJ^ld,  l  94 
(1854).  1873  We  meet  a  Baboo  on  a  small  pony  (called  a  tattoo)  of  nine 
and  a  half  hands :  Edw.  Braodon,  Li/e  in  India,  cL  ii.  p.  36.  1883  Mr. 
Ghyrkins... was  stout  and  rode  a  broad-backed  obese  "tat* :  F.  M.  Crawford, 
Mr.  Isamee,  ch.  ii.  p.  39. 

*tattoo  {J.  n),  vb.:  Tahitian  /«/»,= 'tattooing',  'tattooed': 
to  prick  indelible  pigments  into  the  skin  in  patterns  or 
characters. 

1777  Since  we  will  give  ourselves  such  torrid  airs  I  wonder  we  do  not  go 
stark  and  uuoo  ourselves :  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  VL  p.  448  (1857). 

tattu,  tatu:  S.  Amer.    See  tatoiL 

*tatty,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  tattt:  a  screen  or  mat 
made  of  the  roots  of  cnscrts  {q.  v.).    Shortened  to  tat. 

1808  we  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  tattees,  a  kind  of  screens  made  of  the 
roots  of  a  coarse  grass  called  Ku5;/T.  D.  Broughton,  Letters,  110(1813). 
[Yule]  1810  During  the  hot  winds  tats  (a  kind  of  mat),  made  of  the  root  of 

the  koosa  grass,  which  has  an  agreeable  smell,  are  placed  against  the  doors  and 
windows:  M.  Graham,  7<"<n«>A  135(1813).    [i^.]  _  1848  the  Anatheruro 

muricatum,  called  Vetiver  b^  the  French,  and  Khus  in  India,  where  its  fragrant 
roots  are  employed  in  making  tatties,  covers  for  palanquins,  &c. ;  J.  Lindlev, 
yef.  Kingd.,  p.  113.  1864  I  would  Uke  to  go  mto  an  Indian  Brahmin's 

house  and  sec  the  punkahs  and  the  purdahs  and  tattys,  and  the  pretty  brown 
maidens;  Thackeray,  Newcomes,  Vol.  i.  ch.xxviii.  p.  319(1879)1  18T2  those 
who  can  successfull;^  use  kuskus  tatties,  find  in  the  scorchingly  dry  wind  from  the 
west  a  very  good  fnenU.  A  kuskus  tattle  is  a  screen  made  with  the  roots  of  a 
peculiar  sort  of  grass ;  this  is  placed  in  a  western  frontage,  and  is  always  kept 
wet:  Eow.  Braddon,  Li/e  in  India,  cb.  ii.  p.  15, 

tan,  sb. :  Gk.  roO :  name  of  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  T,  r,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  T,  t;  a. 
form  of  cross  with  the  horizontal  l^r  forming  the  arms  at 
the  top. 

bef.  1481  The  gospel  begynnethe  withe  tokene  of  tav.  J  The  booke  fint 
crossed  and  after  the  (orfaede:  LvoCATR,  Vertue  of  Matt,  Hari.  MS.,  1351, 
fbl.  183 1>«.  1886  The  emblems  of  the. ..phoenix,  the  uu,  the  laharun,  and 

the  fylfot  occur,  but  not  the  cross:  C  R.  Conder,  Syrian  Stone  Lrre,  p.  153  istte. 

taureador,  tauridor:  Sp.    See  toreador. 

Tanms:  Lat.,  'bull':  name  of  one  of  the  northern  con- 
stellations (containing  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades)  and  of 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  (between  Aries  and  Gemini), 
which  the  sun  enters  about  April  22. 

1391  &  euerich  of  thise  13  Signes  hath  respecte  to  a^certein  parcelle  of  the 
body  of  a  man  and  hath  it  gouemance :  as  aries  hath  thin  heued,  &  taurus  thy 
nekke  &  thy  throte /gemyni  thyn  armholes  &  thin  armes :  Chaucer,  Attrvl., 
p.  13  (i87aX  1601  were  we  not  bom  under  Taurus  T  Shaks.,  Ttb.  Nt,,  i.  3, 

147.  1664  Since  Ptolemy ;  and  prove  the  same,  I  In  Teams  now,  then  m 

the  Ram :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pl  11.  CanL  iiL  p.  196. 

tay(e):  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  taeL 

Hasza,  pl.  tazze,  sb. :  It :  a  saucer-shaped  bowl  or  vase,  a 
shallow  vase  mounted  on  a  foot. 

1660  its  jaspar  tazze  filled  with  jewels:  Ouida,  Strathmore,  Vol  \,  ch.  vii. 
p.  114.        '1877  silver  vases  and  tazze:  T'lm^r,  Feb.  17.    (St.)  1U9  The 

pewter  dish,  glass  tazza,  the  illumination  and  colocation  at  large,  charm  us  as 
illustrations  of  fine  art ;  Atkeneeum,  Feb.  9,  p.  187/3. 

tchang,  tcheng :  Chin.    See  cheng. 
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TCHAWOOSH 

tchawoosh:  Turk.    See  ehians. 
^tchetvert:  Russ.    See  ehetrert. 
tchibookdjee:  Turk.    See cbibnkjL 

*Te  Denm  (laud&ii»u),^^r.:  Late  Lat:  'Thee,  God,  we 

f>raise',  the  name  of  a  canticle  sung  after  the  first  morning 
esson  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  as  a  hymn  on  occasions 
of  public  thanksgiving,  so  called  from  the  opening  words  of 
the  Latin  original 

abt.  1386   Withouten  noyse  or  cJaterynge  of  belles  ]  Te  denm  was  oure  sons 
and  no  thynz  elles:  Chaucix,  C.  T.,  Summenn's  TaU,  7448.  bef.  14M 

nrngyng  wyth  a  JoyAiII  bene  /  Te  deiiin  laudamus :  C axtom,  St.  Katktrin,  iig. 
d  iv  r«/9.  abt.  1006  And  as  soone  as  we  hadde  syght  of  the  Holy  Lande,  we 
sange  Te  Deuin:  Sir  R.  Guvlpordb,  Pylgryttiagt,  p.  ij  (1851).  IKM  Te 

deum  laudamus  bath  been  solempne  Kongen  in  the  laude  and  praise  of  God: 
ChronitU  o/Calais,  p.  91  (1846).  IBM  without  the  kinges  licence  or  yet  bis 


knowledge,  and  tbey  preuilye  placed  bim  in  the  Metropoliticall  seate.  singmg  Tt 
dtum  at  midnigbt:  GRArTON,  Cknn.,  John,  p.  99.  U89  they  alkneeld 

downe  upon  their  knees,  and  with  great  deuotion  did  say  TV  Dmm  laudamut : 


R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mtndota'i  Hut.  Chin.,  Vol.  ik  p.  141  (1854).  16U  which 

perform'd,  the  choir,  |  With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom,  |  Together 
sung  'Te  Deum' s  Smaks.,  Hn.  VIU.,  iv.  i,  99.  1681  the  Chancellour 

began  TV  Dtum.KoA  all  the  Quire  seconded:  T.  Hevwood,  Bxetandt  Elita- 
itth,  p.  Ill  (1C41).  1600  a  TV  Dtum  solemnly  sung  :  Howeu.,  Tr.  Cimgls 
Hut.  Rtv.  Nt^,,  p.  43.  1661  His  Majesty  then  ascending  again  his  royal 

throne,  whilst  TV  Dtum  was  singing :  Evblvn,  Diarf,  Vol  1.  p.  370  (187SX 
1679  At  home  they  are  alwayes  roaring  out  Tt  Dtumtfot  Sttalhiro(  ytmt'^ami 
or  other:  Shadwbll,  Trut  Wuhw,  L  p.  3.  1716  You  afterwards  begin 

a  kind  of  Te  Deuin,  before  the  time,  in  that  remarkable  sentence,  "We  adore  the 
wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence,  which  has  opened  a  way  to  our  restoration..." : 
Addison,  Wkt.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  43J  (1856).  1769  both  sides  sung  Tt  Dtum : 

Sterne,  Tritt.  Skaxd.,  i.  xviii.  Wks.,  p.  41  (1839).  1890  to  hear  a  Te  Deum 
chaunted  in  the  chapel :  T.  S.  HucHBS,  Tntv.  iu  Skity,  Vol.  1.  ch.  L  p.  19. 
1801  Indeed  it  seems  that  the  usual  TV  Dtum  of  this  Prince  was  an  opera  tune : 
J.  W.  Crokbr,  Eunyi  Fr,  Rtv.,  iii.  p.  134  (1857). 

*tea  (pronounced  till  about  the  middle  of  i8  c.  so  as  to 
rhyme  to  pay),  Eng.  fr.  dialectic  Chin.;  cha/w).  Chin.  cKa, 
ts'a;  the,  Fr.  tM,{T.  dialectic  Chin.:  sd.  See  Bohea, congon, 
hyson,  pekoe,  aonchong. 

I.  the  prepared  leaves  of  the  tea-plant;  also,  in  com  bin. 
as  Ua-caddy,  tea-chest,  tea-merchant,  tea-ship. 


1663   there^they  may  have  Tht,  or  CAa,  which  the  Vxbtgutt  Tartan  bring 

_.       ,vai 
CUntu,  VoL'i.  ch.  U.  p  47  (1836)7 


tfaither  from  CAattai:  J.  Davibs,  AmAassadtrt  Trav.,  Bk'  vi.  p.  341  (^660% 
1668  tutanag,  silk,  raw  and  wrought,  goM,  China  root,  tea,  &c :  In  J.  F.  Davis' 


2.  the  tea-plant,  name  of  a  genus  of  shrubs,  Thea  or 
Camellia  theifera,  Nat  Order  Temstrdmiaceae,  native  in 
China  and  Assam,  and  cultivated  also  in  Japan,  India,  and 
other  warm  countries. 

1098  after  their  meat  they  use  a  cenaine  drinke,  which  is  a  pot  with  bote 
water,  which  they  drinke  as  bote  as  ever  they  may  indure...the  aforesaid  warme 
water  is  made  with  the  powder  of  a  certaine  nearbe  called  Cbaa,  which  is  much 


esteemed:  Tr.  y.  Van  Limchettu't  Voy.,  Bk.  L  Vol.  i.  p.  1J7  (i88;X 
The  r       •    ■        --•—•■»•••  ..   .  *. 

Tchii 
They 
E.  Evzrard,  Tr.  Tavtmur't  "JapOH,  &k„  p.  39. 


The  Description  of  the  Plant  by  the  Chineses  called 

Tchia:  Wily.  MtmoriaU/tr  tngtHUnu,'So.  ^,T>i<n.    ,.  

They  mightily  admire  the  Herb  TVa,  which  comes  from  China  and  yafau: 


p.  IJ7  (1885).  1883 

Thee,  by  the  Taponeses, 
i},in  Siil.Ltl.      1664 


3.  an  infusion  of  the  partly  fermented  and  well  dried 
leaves  of  tea-plants,  a  beverage  coritaining  the  valuable 
alkaloid  principle  than;  also,  in  combin.  as  tea-cup,  tea- 
house, tea-pot,  tea-urn. 

1693  This  man  brought  me  a  ekaw  cup  covered  with  ulver  for  a  present ; 
R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  11  (S883X  1663  A  little  Pot  for  Ttia,  ot  Tht, 

called  Namiutha;  another  greater  Ttia  Pot,  called  Sttnga:  J.  Davibs,  Tr. 
MandtltU,  Bk.  ii.  p  147  (1669).  —  As  for  Ttia,  it  is  a  kind  01  TIU  or  Tta... 
TVnx.pots:  i^.,  p  ts6.  —  drink  Tht,<x  TVsi,  which  the  ^/rna«r  call  Tuu,  though 
the  Ttai,  or  the  Cha  are  properly  but  a  kind  of  Tkt,  and  CAattai,  in  as  much  as 
it  is  brought  them  from  CAattai:  iS.,  Bk,  vi.  p.  22a.  1660   I  drank  very 

immoderately  of  Punct,  Rack,  Tta,  &c :  I^.  Head,  RujfI.  Rogutj  nf^  Hhh  3  r^. 
1686  After  Dinner,  'tis  always  his  Custom  to  call  for  "rea,  in  which  I  cunningly 
infus'd  a  Dram  or  two  of  £)/<vm:  D'Urfkv,  Commimw.  W'om.,  i.  p.  t,  1698 
and  drink  a  Dish  of  Tea,  to  settle  our  Heads:  Concreve,  Doublt  Dtaitr,  L  4, 
Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  167  (i7i<A  1694  a  Teaster  of  CtU  Tta :  N.  H.,  Laditt 

Diet.,  p.  903/1.  _  1700  I  was  once  in  a  Chineese's  house  drinking  of  Tta, 

which  IS  drunk  in  great  quantitys  there  in  Tta-Aoutts,  vei^  good  and  very  Cheap: 
S.  L.,  Tr.  FryAit  Vey.  E.  ludits,  ch.  x.  p.  149.  1713  Soft  yielding  minds 

to  Water  glide  away^  And  sip,  with  Nymphs,  their  elemental  Tea :  Pope,  Raft 
a/Lock,  I.  63.  1738  If  you  drink  Tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over-hangs  the 
sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  Assembly:  —  Lttttrs,  p.  170  (1737).  1801   I'm 

just  going  to  take  my  late  dish  of  tea:  M.  Edgeworth,  Good  FrtncA  Govtmtts, 
p.  x6a  (1633). 

4.  an  infusion  of  various  herbs,  used  either  as  medicine 
or  as  a  beverage;  also,  with  qualifying  words,  applied  to 
sundry  beverages  which  are  not  infusions  of  herbs. 

1699  Some  of  them  [flowers  of  certainplanu]  are  Pickl'd,  and  divers  of  them 
make  also  very  pleasant  and  wholsome  TAtas,  as  do  likewise  the  Wild  Timt, 
BufUas,  Mint,  &c  :  Evelyn,  Acttaria,  p  37.  1796  Of  the  leaves  of  the 

^si^^Msis  cordaia  the  country.people  made  tea :  Tr.  TAumbtr^t  C.  o/CoodHopt, 
Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  11  (1814X 
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5.  an  afternoon  refection  or  an  evening  meal  at  which 
the  beverage  is  tea  (3) ;  also,  in  combin.  as  tea-gown,  tea- 
party,  tea-table,  tea-tray. 

1688  Here  no  CAit  cAat,  here  no  Tta  Tablet  are :  Shadwbll,  Souirt  »/ 
Altatia,  EpiL,  p.  64  (i<99)-  1708  commit  a  tape  upon  her  Tea-Taole,  per- 

haps, break  all  her  China,  and  then  she'll  be  sure  to  bang  him:  Vanbri;gh, 


Falst  Fritnd,  iiL  Wks.,  Vol  L  p.  343  (1776).  1738  overset  the  tea-table; 

CiBBBR,  Vanbtugh's  Pnv.  Huth.,  1.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  948  (1776).  1764  a  good 
deal  of  Tea  Table  Chat:  E.  Burt,  Lttt.  N.  Scetl.,  Vol.  I.  p.  laa. 

teagne,  sb. :  Ir. :  (in  English  use)  an  Irishman. 

1688  Lord  Wharton,  LillUmritro.  t.  1741  Upon  this,  the  biggest 

Lonls  of  the  Island  would  needs  try  this  Operator's  Art,  one  after  another; 
insomuch  that  Ttagut  was  almost  tired  out  of  his  Life  in  anointing  the  Mustul. 
mtmt:  J.  Otell,  Tr.  TourH^orft  Vey.  Ltvant,  \<A.  1.  p.  45.  1760  a 
great  number  of  striped  Irish  teaeues  who  attend  classes:  T.  Rbid,  Corrttf., 
Wks.,  p.  43/1  (1846).        1883  F.  Barsbtt,  PradigaTt  Pngmt,  ill.  p.  334. 

teak,  sb.:  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Malay,  tekku:  the  timber  of  a 
large  tree,  Tectona  grandis  (Nat.  Order  Verbenacecte),  a 
durable  wood  obtained  chiefly  from  Malabar  and  Pegu. 

1676  lined  with...Teke  (the  Timber  Ships  are  built  with):  Frvbb,  B.  India, 
149(1698).  (Yule)  abt.  1760  As  to  the  wood  it  is  a  sort  called  Teak,  to  the  full 
as  durable  a.t  oak :  Grose,  Veyagt,  1.  108  (1772).    \Ui.]  1808  boats  cut  out 

from  the  solid  teak  trees,  flat  bottomed,  and  with  sharp  prows :  Wbluncton, 
Ditt.,  Vol.  I.  p.  391  (184^).  1811  that  excellent  wood  called  Tzk,  which  is 

not  liable  to  be  attacked  w  worms:  NitbuAr't  Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  cliv.  Pinkerton, 
VoL  X.  p.  916.  1846  "ttntK  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  timber  imported  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  name  of  African  Teak,  belongs  to  some  tree  of  this 
Order  (Euphorbiaceae]:  J.  Lindlbv,  Vtg.  Kingd,  p.  9S1. 

Tean :  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  Teian. 

teapoy,  tepoy,  .r^. :  Anglo-lnd.  fr.  Hind.  />>-,  = 'three',  and 
Pers.  /(»<?,= 'foot':  a  three-legged  table;  a  small  table;  a 
tea-chest  on  legs. 

*Tebeth :  Heb.  tebheth :  name  of  the  fourth  month  of  the 
civil,  the  tenth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  Jewish  year. 

abt.  1400  the  tenthe  mooeth,  that  is  clepid  Tbebeth,  that  is,  Januer: 
Wycliffite  Biblt,  Esther,  H.  16.  1030  Tebeth :  -Covbrdalb,  /.  c.  1611  the 
tenth  month,  which  u  the  month  Tebeth :  BiUt,  i.  c. 

*techiil<iue,  sb. :  Fr. :  technical  skill,  manipulation,  artistic 
execution. 

1883  His  tecbnii^ue  is  beautifully  flnished,  while  the  charm  of  bis  touch  re- 
minds us  of  Rubinstem's :  AtAtmeum,  Dec.  33,  p.  856.  1886  His  technique 
is  somewhat  sketchy,  as  a  rule,  and  his  colours  extremely  light :  Mag.  0/  Art, 
Dec.,  p.  49/1. 

'Hedesco  {pi.  tedeBchi),/fm.  tedesca  (//.  tedesche),«^'. : 
It :  Cierman,  Gothic. 

1814  the  Tedeschi  dramatists:  Bvron,  in  Moore's  Li/i,  VoL  iiL  p.  6  (1833). 

Tedesco  Italianato,  diabolo  incamato,  phr. :  It :  an 
Italianised  Teuton  is  a  devil  incarnate.  See  Englese 
ItaUanato,  &c. 

1076  It  is  growen  into  a  proverbe  among  the  Italians  TAtdttco  ItaUonato, 
Diabolo  incamato:  that  is  to  save  a  Dutchman  become  in  maners  like  an 
Italian  putteth  on  the  nature  of  the  Devilli  J.  Turlbrus,  Travtiltr,  p.  66. 

'HSdlnm,  better  taedliun,  sb. :  Lat. :  wearisomeness,  dul- 
ness ;  weariness,  ennui,  disgust.    See  taedlnin  vitae. 

bef.  1788  the  Tttdinm  that  can  scarce  be  parted  from  Historical  Controversy: 
R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  ii.  168,  p  118  (1740X  abt.  1783  The  tsedium  that 

the  lasy  rich  endure,  I  Which  now  and  then  sweet  poetry  may  cure:  Cowpbb, 
Tablt  Talk,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  97  (1808).  1797  Seek  to  rdieve  the  dreadful 

taediiun  of  such  an  existence :  Southbv,  Lttt,  dur.  Rtsid.  in  Spain,  p.  $03. 
1810  At  length  the  tedium  of  this  weary  space  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  a 
dirty-looking  serving  wench:  Scott,  Guy  Manntring,  ch.  xlix.  p.  368  (1859) 
1830  afieaedwith  the  tanlium  of  life,  for  want  of  all  empbyment :  T.  S.  Huchbs, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch.  L  p.  u.  1880  The  tedium  of  this  day,  the  fore, 

runner  of  many  far  worse,  was  enlivened  by  a  successful  bear  hunt :  SiR  ^.  Ros.s, 
Stt.  ytyoft,  ch.  xit  p  189.  1886  His  society  is  fraught  with  mixed  ex- 

periences of  hilarity,  tedium,  and  disgust:  AtAenuum,  Sept.  11,  p.  335/1. 

teepee:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    Seeteitee. 

teer :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tier. 

*tee-totain  (-^^  -),  sb.:  Eng.,  fr.  7".  and  Lat /^/wm,*'' the 
whole' :  a  four-sided  top  formerly  used  in  a  game  of  chance ; 
so  named  because  if  the  side  marked  T  fell  uppermost  after 
the  top  ceased  spinning,  the  spinner  took  all  the  stakes ;  any 
light  top  used  as  a  toy. 

1818  Though,  like  a  tee-totum,  I'm  all  in  a  twirl,  |  Yet  ev'n  (as  you  wittingly 
say)  a  tee-totum  |  Between  all  its  twirls  gives  a  litttr  to  note  'em:  T.  Moorb, 
Fudge  Family,  p.  37.  1883  A  traveUer  may  pass  his  life  in  going  round  the 

worid  like  a  teetotum:  Edin.  Rtv.,  VoL  55,  p.  497. 

teftadar,  tefterdar:  Arab.    See  defterdar. 

Teian,  Tean:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  7mm, » 'pertaining  to  Teos', 
fr.  Gk.  T(W,  an  Ancient  Greek  city  of  Ionia:  Anacreontic 
(the  poet  Aiiacreon  having  been  a  native  of  Teos). 
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1640  no  TeUn  strain:  H.  More,  Phil.  Po.,  ug.  B  4  (1647).  UU  ^c 

Sdan  and  the  Teim  muse,  |  The  hero's  \aap,  the  lover's  lute,  I  Have  found  the 
Came  your  shores  refuse :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  iii.  bcxxvi,  (2^' 

teke:  Anglo-Ind.    See  teak. 

*telamdii,  //.  telamdnes,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  rtKaiimv. 
Archit. :  a  male  figure  which  serves  as  a  column  to  support 
an  entablature  or  other  superstructure.  See  Atlantes,  cary- 
atides. 

188S  In  the  midst  of  these  rises  a  kneeling  youth,  of  rohust  forms,  with  hoth 
arms  bent  behind  his  shoulders.  He  serves  as  a  Tttnmon  or  Atiat,  bearine  on 
bis  head  and  his  fore-arms  a  large,  low  cup^  which  forms  the  top  of  the  whole 
candelabrum:  C.  Fbnnbll,  Tr.  A.  Michaelis*  Anc.  Marb.  in  Gt,  Brit.t  p.  594. 

telbent :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tnrban. 

*telega,  sb. :  Russ.  Uliega :  a  clumsy  one-horse  cart  used 
in  Russia. 

IBM  Telegm,  or  wagons:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  i.  p.  419.  —  they 
prouided  Telegos,  to  carry  the  goods:  ib.,  p.  430.  1884  A  second  vehicle... 

was  a  strong  UUra,  or  waggonette, — thou^n  not  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word ; 
H.  Lahsdbll,  Sttfftt  tfTartary,  in  Lnxure  Hour. 

telesm,  Eng.  fr.  Late  Gk. ;  telesma,  pi  telesmata,  Late 
Gk.  rA«r/ui,='a  talisman',  fr.  Gk.  rc'X«r/ta,  =  'a  religious 
rite' :  sb.:  a.  talisman,  an  amulet 

1652  Where  remainc  to  this  day,  (as  evident  Testimonies  of  their  IttveMtiofi) 
very  many  and  ancient  Telesmes,  tile  miraculous  effects  whereof  were  admired 


Bril. 

racters „ , ^    .,    ^,         ,.     ,.       ,^      -i- 

Some  believe  they  are  Ttletme*,  and  that  they  contain  some  secrets  which  Time 
will  discover:  I.  Da  VIES,  Tr.  .^a»u/»&&,  Bk.  I.  p.  3(1669).  16T6  the  7>n>- 

pMtM  was  the  Dead  of  a  Man,  bearing  the  name  of  one  Deity  alone:  but  the 
Ttlamata  had  the  Images  and  Names  of  all  the  Gods  they  could  think  of: 
J.  Smith,  Christ.  Rtlig.  Afftal,  Bk.  II.  ch.  iv.  1 5,  p.  39. 

telinga,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  Talingi,  a  region  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  east  of  the  Deccan:  a  sepoy  (,g.v.). 
Obs. 

abt.  1T60  Sepoys,  sometimes  called  Tellinns:  Grosb,  Voyage,  Gloss.  (1772). 
[Yule]  18ST  I  have  been  a  TeUnga...in  the  Company's  service :  Scott, 

Surgeoiis  Detughter,  cb.  xiiL    \,it.\ 

tell,  sb. :  Arab. :  a  mound ;  a  hill. 

1881  A  tell  or  hummock  of  clay  and  cemented  sand  rose  het«  and  there : 
L.  Wallace,  Ben  Hur,  p.  8. 

WXo«,  sb.:  Glc:  the  end.  Occasionally  used  instead  of 
Lat.  finis  {q.  v.)  at  the  end  of  a  literary  work. 

1800  Hooper,  Early  tVritiHgs,  p.  558  (Parker  Soc,  1843X 

tMnm  imbelle  sine  ictn  (co]]jeclt),/^r. :  Lat :  (he  hurled 
his)  powerless  weapon  without  effect  (blow,  stroke).  See 
Virg.,  Aen.,  2,  544. 

1763  Bbattie,  Letters^  Vol.  i.  No.  3,  p.  1^  (1830).  1803  and  we  might 

amuse  ourselves  with  the  quiverings  and  deviations  of  the  '  telum  imbelle  et  sine 
ictu,'  did  we  not  perceive  the  malignity  which  directs  it :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  3, 
p.  179. 

tema,  sb. :  It :  Mus. :  a  theme,  a  subject. 

temenos,  sb. :  Gk.  W/Mwr :  a  precinct,  ground  attached  to 
a  temple  and  set  apart  for  purposes  of  religion. 

1820  Tradition  says,  that  this  square  formed  in  very  early  ages  the  temenos 
of  a  temple:  T.  S.  Hughks,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  108.  1888  the 
rifitvot  enclosing  C^rmac's  chapel  and  tne  other  ruins;  Academy,  Oct.  37, 
p.  .66/3. 

temp.,  abbrev.  of  Lat  tempore,  abL  ot  /empus,='time' :  in 
the  time  (of). 

1886  The  volume  coatains...a  chart  pedigree  commencing  tem^,  Henry  VII I. ; 
Athtmcum,  Oct  14,  p.  539/3. 

Tempe  :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  T<V)n;  (pi.) :  the  name  of  a  beautiful 
valley  in  Thessaly ;  a  beautiful  valley. 

ITTO  the  gay  solitude  of  my  own  little  Tempe:  HoR.  Walfolb,  Letters, 
Vol.  V.  p.  347  (1857). 

^tempera, 53. :  It:  Art:  distemper. 

1809  the  best  paintings  in  white  of  egg,  cnls,  and  tempera ;  Once  a  IVeek, 
July  a,  p.  14/1.  18U  The  first  paintmg  has  been  in  tempera :  AtMtneenm, 

Dec  30,  p.  903. 

temperature  {!i-=.  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  temperature. 

1.  the  constitution  or  temperament  of  anything. 

1061  to  know  by  what  complexion  or  temperatur  y"  diseases  are  caused; 
Hollvbush,  Afotkec,  fol.  15  V.  1698  the  mynd  foUoweth  much  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  bodye :  Spens.,  State  Irel.,  Wks.,  p.  638/3  (1883). 

2.  the  amount  of  heat  which  a  substance  or  a  body 
exhibits ;  esp.  the  degree  of  heat  which  characterises  weather 
or  climate. 

1004  this  fyrst  temparature  and  moistnes:  W.  Prat,  A/riea,  sig.  D  iii  »*. 
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IBOT  what  tempenture  |  In  the  primetide  dothe  season  well  the  soyi:  Tttttl's 
Misc.,  p.  131  (1870X 

2  a.    mildness  (of  climate). 

1046  Thus  muche  Mefelie  of  the  goodd  lempenlnre  of  the  aire  and  grounde : 
Tr.  Polydore  Vergits  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  34  (1846). 

2  b.    due  amount  of  heat,  healthiness  of  temperament 

1081  the  temperature  or  distemperature  of  the  regions:  Elvot,  Govemour, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  xxvi.  Vol  11.  p.  405  (1880). 

3.  a  mixture,  a  compound ;  a  mixing. 

bef.  1611  Make  a  temperature  of  brass  and  iron  together:  Holland.    [C] 

4.  temper  (of  metals). 

I6OS  the  due  temperature  of  stiff  steel:  Holland,  Tr. />/»/.  Jfor.,  p.  95.  [R.] 

5.  moderation,  temperateness. 

1690  In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  {(oodly  graceth...Most  goodly  tempe- 
rature ye  may  descry:  Spens.,  Amorttti,  xm.  bef.  1681  This  teritory...for 
pleasantnest  of  seate,  for  temporature  of  climate,  fertility  of  soyle...is  not  to  be 
excelled:  Quoted  in  Capt.  J.  Smith's  Wks.,  1.  87.    [C] 

Hempd,  pi.  tempi,  .r^. :  It. :  Mus. :  time,  rate  of  rhythmical 
movement 

1724  TEMPO,  Time.  Thus,  TEMPO  DI  GAVOTTA,  is  Gavot  Time,  or 
the  'Time  or  Movement  observed  in  phiying  a  Gavot :  Shirt  ExpUc.  0/  For. 
IVds.  in  Mus.  Bks.  1880  The  conductor  adopted  a  somewhat  slower  tempo 

than  that  generally  observed :  A ikenteum,  Aug.  39,  p.  380/3.  —  His  tempi  were 
in  some  cases  slower:  ib.,  Sept.  5,  p.  311/a.  1888   The  composer  has 

reconsidered  the  tempi  of  some  portions,  generally  in  the  direction  of  increased 
quickness;  and  be  also  indulged  somewhat  freely  in  the  tempo  ruiato:  ib.. 
Mar.  17,  p.  349/1. 

'*tempora  mntantnr  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis,  pAr.: 
Late  Lat :  times  change  and  we  change  in  (with)  them. 

1092  Tempora  mutantur,  1  know  you  know  the  meaning  of  it  better  then  1 : 
Greene,  Crwi<t-«wr/AerM'<V,  Wks.,p.  3o(iB6iX  1604— 6  so  liberal  were 

our  forefathers  to  their  clergy.  But  tempera  mutantur:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old 
Test.,  Vol.  I.  p.  347/3  (i867)l  1728  Cibbbr,  Vanbragh's  Pnv.  Husb.,  n. 

Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  310(1776).  1778  I  was  formerly  well  enough  acquaisted 

with  the  professors  of  boU)  those  sodeti^  but  tempora  mutantur:  Bbattib, 
Letters,  Vol.  1.  No.  50,  p.  134  (1820).  1798  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relac, 
Vol.  I.  p.  350  (183a).  1828  1  remember  well  one  morning,  that  his  preseot 

majesty  was  pleased,  en  passant,  to  admire  my  buckskins — tempora  mutantur : 
Lord  Lttton,  PelMam,  ch.  1.  p.  150  (1859^ 

temporise  {.il=.±),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  temporiser:  (a)  to 
yield  to  present  exigencies  or  importunities,  to  comply; 
(3)  to  gain  time  by  protracting  negotiations,  to  procrastinate. 

a,  1090  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite,  |  And  will  not  temporise  with 
my  entreaties:  Shaks.,  K.  yokn,  v.  s,  13^ 

b.  1077 — 87  And  the  lords  itutices  bemg  not  prepared  to  stop  the  same,  they 
did  yet  so  temporise  with  them,  as  they  gained  time,  till  further  order  might  be 
taken  vpon  aduertisement  of  hir  maiesties  pleasure  herein ;  Hqunsred,  Chron. 
/relana,iLD.  zs6j.  [R.]  _  bef.  162T  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the 
country's  concourse,  in  which  case  he  would  have  temporized,  resolved  to  give 
the  king  battle:  Bacon,  Hen.  Vll.    (T.) 

tempuB  edax  rdmm,  phr. :  Lat. :  time  the  devourer  of 
(all)  things.    Ovid,  Met,  15,  234. 

1089  Butdgriefel  ^rm/wf  rdiu:  rmvM.  what's  that  will  last  alwaiesT  Nashe, 
in  Greene's  Menaphon,  p.  9  (1880).  1847  Barham,  tngolds.  Leg.,  p.  48r 
(1865). 

tempus  ftaglt,  phr. :  Lat. :  time  flies. 
3.284- 

tenaUe  (-^--),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tenable:  capable  of 
being  held. 

1604  If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight,  |  Let  it  be  tenable  in  yonr 
silence  still :  Shaks.,  Ham.,  i.  3.  348.  1770  this  has  been  repaired,  and 

made  tenable  in  a  later  age  by  aadidonal  out-works :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia 
Minor,  p.  161.  1840  neither  Blake  nor  the  Valencian  junta  took  any  steps 

to  render  it  tenable:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  PL  i.  p.  4SS- 

tenaille,  sb.:  Fr. :  Fortif.:  an  outwork  in  the  ditch,  in 
front  of  the  curtain,  between  two  bastions. 

1748-7   The  1 
TiNDAL,  Contin. 
Sterne,  Trist.  Shand.',  11.  xii.  Wks.,  p.  8o(i839X 

tendon  (u  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tendon :  a  sinew,  a  cord  or 
band  of  dense  connective  tissue  at  the  end  of  a  muscle, 
serving  to  attach  a  muscle  to  a  part  of  the  hard  frame  of  the 
body,  or  to  attach  one  muscle  to  another. 

1043  chordes  or  tendones:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo's  Ckirurg.,  foL  i  v'/i. 
1663  nerues,  tendons,  ligamentes :  T.  Gale,  Enckind.,  foL  41  v^.  1078  a 

tendon  is  the  white  part  in  the  Muscle  beyng  hard,  thicke,  and  shynyng:  J. 
Banister,  Hist.  Man,  Bk.  in.  fol.  44  v. 

tendoor,  tandoor,  sb. :  Turk,  tandar:  a  square  table  with 
a  brazier  under  it,  over  which  persons  sit  for  warmth  in 
cold  weather  in  the  East. 

1717  their  extraordinary  way  of  warming  themselves,  which  is  neither  by 
chimneys  nor  stoves,  but  by  a  certain  machine  called  a  tendour,  the  height  of  two 
feet,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  covered  with  a  fine  carpet  or  embroidery.    This  is 


See  Virg.,  Georg., 


madiers... mounted  the  trench  of  the  tenaille  on  the  right: 
^apin.  Vol.  II.  p.  83/1  (1751).  1709  the  double  tenastie : 

tii.  Wks.,      -       -    - 
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made  only  of  wood,  and  they  pot  into  it  a  tmall  quantity  of  hot  ashes,  and  ait 
with  their  Ic^s  under  the  carpet.  At  this  table  they  work,  read,  and  v«y  often 
sleep;  and  if  they  chance  to  dream,  kick  down  the  ttmdamrt  and  Uie  hot  ashes 
commonly  set  the  house  on  fire :  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  LetUrt.  p.  919  (1837). 
1819  Wnat  could  the  company  do,  in  the  uncertain  state  of  the  sicy,  but  collect 
round  the  tandoor?  T.  Hofs,  Atuut..  Vol  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  76(1830).  1840  It  is 
asserted,  that  these  gifted  persons  will  so  into  a  sort  of  oven,  called  a  Undamr^ 
around  which  fire  is  hei^>ed  imtil  it  is  reo  hot,  and  that  they  will  heap  fire  upon 
tlieir  heads,  and  yet  still  call  out  "1  am  cold  t"  Frasbr,  KMrniutoH^  S*c,, 
VoL  I.  Let.  vi.  p.  150.    —  Undtor;  i$,,  Vol  11.  Let.  viii.  p.  90a 

te&dre,j^. :  Fr.:  tender  feeling,  amorous  affection. 

ITOB   C^r,  Complaints !  of  what  my  dear?  have  I  ever  given  you  subject  of 
complaintj  my  lifet    Grif*.    ...my  dear  and  my  life!    I  desire  none  of  your 
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came  forth,  like  Nocturnal  TtneMotf 


Pvty:  R.  NoKTH,  Exmmtn,  i.  L  7,  p.  18  (1740). 

bticHMft  u  one  speaet  which  destroyt  reeds...  Tne  women  of  Arabia  and  Turkey 


make  use  of  another  tenebrio,  which  ia  found  among  the  filth  of  gardens :  Nit- 
tuAr't  Tntv.  Ami.,  ch.  ad.    Pinkettco,  VoL  x,  p.  19a 

tenebris :  Late  Lat    See  in  tenebria. 

1M9  but,  how  she  Ia«t  it,  and  bow  it  came  upon  your  Finger,  I  am  yet  in 
UntMs:^  D^vobn,  Mcck-Atinl.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  1. 1>.  314  (1701).  bef.  1670 

That  which  was  fit  to  be  kept  in  itnebrit  for  that  time,  may  now  come  to  light 
without  Injury :  J.  Hackit,  Ahf.  Willimmt,  Pt.  1.  146,  p.  137  (1693). 

t«neiulTun,//.  Xvama&A, gerund.:  Late  Lat:  name  of  the 
clause  in  a  deed,  which  speci6es  the  tenure  upon  which  the 
grant  is  made. 

16SS  [See  babandmn].        1785  Blacxstohb,  Cnttm.,  n.  399. 

TenetifTe,  name  of  a  wine  resembling  Madeira,  made  in 
TenerifiTe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

t&negmns,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  rtuno^ :  a  straining  at  stool, 
a  morbid  inclination  to  void  excreta ;  also,  nutaph. 

1643  to  heal  this  tetter  of  pedwogisro  that  bespreads  him,  with  such  a  tenes* 
nns  of  originating :  Miltoh,  Atol.  Smtct,  Wks.,  VoL  1^  344  (1806)1  1766 
This  case,  which  at  fint  was  a  looseness,  |  Is  become  a  Ttnttmm:  C.  Amstby, 
ifm  Bat*  Guide,  Wks.,  p.  11  (iIoSX 

*teiiet,  yd pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  act.  of  Lat.  tenire,^'to 
hold';  'he  holds'  (tenenfl  yd  pers,  pi.,  'they  hold'):  an 
article  of  faith,  a  doctrine,  a  dogma. 

bef.  1600  To  open  therefore  a  door  for  entrance,  there  is  no  reason  but  the 
tenet  must  be  this:  Hooker,  Ewles,  Polity,  Bk.  viii.    [R.]  1631  some 

prodigious  tenent,  or  paradox  of  the  earths  motion;  R.  Burton,  Anat,  Mtl., 
To  Raider,  p.  1  (iSs?^  1636  which  Tenentt  were  there  publiquel^  Recanted 
by  him:  Ikkn.  Roixx:inus,  Diffmnta,  p.  19.  1688  The  Sprugs  Glorie, 
Vindicating  Love  by  tempenuice  aninst  the  tenent.  Sine  Cerere  et  Baccho  friget 
Venus :  T.M  abbes.  Title.  16M  That  Ptturititt  are  onljr  on  the  left  side,  is 
a  popukuT  Tenet  not  only  absurd,  but  dangerous:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Puud,  St., 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  iii.  p.  isa  (1686X  bef.  1M4  If  I  quote  Thtmai  Afuituu  for 
some  Tenet:  Sbldkn,  TaiU-Talk,  f.  66  (1868).  1604  What  Author  so 
ever  denyeth  the  mtuUniailentut  <M  any  of  our  received  TWw/s,  we  rUtu  him 
with  ImvtcHvtt:  R.  Whitlock,  Zootomin,  p.  im.  bef.  1667  His  Faith 
perhaps  in  some  nice  Tenets  might  |  Be  wrong;  his  Life,  I'm  sore,  was  in  the 
rifki:  Cowley,  Wki.,  Vol.  1.  p.  16(1707).  1678_Moi«over  the  Teuenis  of 
these  ancient  Magi,  concerning  that  Duplic 

■ented 

.  ch.  iv.  p.  39X 


concerning  that  DupUdly  of  Principles,  are  by  Writers 


represented  with  great  Variety  and  Uncertainty:  Cudworth,  IhUU.  Sjnt., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  S91.       1704  a  sect  arose  whose  tenet 
&r :  SwiPT,  TaU  of  a  Tut,  \  u.  Wks^  p.  61/1  (1869). 


1704  a  sect  arose  whose  tenets  obtained  and  spread  very 
Tut,  \  u.  Wks^  p.  61/1  (1869).        bef.  1788  (^onfiiution 
of  that  wicked  Tenent:  R.  North,  Sxamen,  1.  it  164,  p.  lis  (1740).  1788 

Hon.  Waltols,  Lettert,  Vol.  viti.  p.  ^19  (1858)1  1894  he  had  clients 

and  connections  of  business  among  fiunihes  of  opiwsile  political  tenets:  ScoTT, 
Rttttamntltt,  ch.  L  p.  148  (s886). 

toniente,  sb.:  Sp. :  a  lieutenant,  a  deputy. 

*teiior,  tenonr  {J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  Unour,  tenur, 
assimilated  to  Lat  tenor,='a.  holding  on',  'uninterrupted 
tone  or  accent', 

L    usual  course,  general  direction,  general  meaning, 

1418 — 33  your^  gradeux  letters  of  piive  sea],  the  teoeur  of  the  which  we 
have  wel  understand:  Harcarbt  or  Aniou.  .^M.,  p.  n  (Camd.  Soc.,  1863X 
1480  'afUr  the  tenur  of  our  instrucdon ;  In  Ellis'  Ortr.  Lett.,  yd  Sen,  VoL  I. 
No.  txi*.  p.  68  (1846).        abt.  1400  fe  teoour  of  pi  titttti  fCan  rfAlueemdtr, 

S.D. 


int:  Vanbrvch,  Con/ed.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  61  (1776).  1748  a  pretty 

maid  who  had  a  iendre  for  me :  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand,,  ch.  xlii.  Wks.,  VoL  1. 
p.  376(^1817).  1781  HoR.  Walfolb,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  jo6.  1848  "Vou 
poor  irwnaless  creatures  are  always  having  some  foolish  tendre,"  Miss  Crawley 
said :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xv.  p.  ijS  (1879); 

*tendre880,  sb. :  Fr. :  tenderness,  fondness. 

178S  Trav.  Anted.,  VoL  1.  p.  31.  1884  Aimka,  VoL  it.  p  i6a.  1866 
1  have  said  that  she  had  now  and  then  a  tendrette,  a  raoumfulneiai,  real  or  as- 
sumed :  OuiDA,  Stratkmere,  VoL  1.  ch.  xt  p.  179.  1886  The  practical 
sister.. .conceals  her  tendreete  for  the  hero  in  maidenly  fashion :  Atkeneeum, 
Oct.  17,  p.  s<>3/s-  ' 

tendron,  sb. :  Fr. :  Cookery :  gristle,  sinew. 

1U6  The  tenderones  are  the  gristle  bone  of  the  breast  of  veal  cut  bto  thin 
slices:  J.  Simpson,  Cotkery,  p.  43.  1845   Tendront  (Veal),  are  found  near 

the  extremity  of  the  ribs:  Bregion  &  Miller,  Pratt.  Ceik,  p.  43. 

tenebrio, //.tenel>ri6nte,j^.:  Lat, 'a  trickster':  Entom.: 
name  of  a  genus  of  beetles,  several  species  being  black. 

bef.  1738  the  very  rankest  of  [the  Hackney  Libellets],  which,  in  those  Days, 

'   ■  ■,  from  the  dark  and  dirty  Recesses  of  the 

1811  Among  the  Tene- 


S939  (1886X  1478  I  piaye  yowe  to  take  a  labor  according  alftr  the  tenur  off 

^e  same:  Paiton  Letters,  Vol  in.  No.  733,  p.  88  (1874).  1638  beholde  the 
tenoure  of  the  letters:  Lord  Bbrnsrs,  Fraiuari,  1.  341,  p.  353(1813).  1038 
The  tenoure  of  thy  tyranny  passeth  my  brayne  |  In  every  poynt  evidently  to  en- 
dyght:  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Barlows,  Rede  me,  A-c..  p.  iij  (i87tX  1040  be 

hym  selfe  indited  letters... the  tenour  whereof  hereafter  ensueth ;  Elyot,  fm. 
Covemannce,  fol.  51  V.  1663  The  tenour  of  his  letter:  J.  Shute,  Two 

Comm.  (Tr.)/ ii.  fol.  35  V.  1678  the  tenor  of  their  treatise :  J.  Banister, 

Hilt.  Man,  Bk.  I.  fol.  14  r:  1684  as  our  weake  capacities  mav  thereby  best 
conceiue  the  substance,  tenor,  and  true  meaning  of  the  word,  whicne  is  there  set 
downe :  R.  ScoTT,  Dia.  IVitch.,  *V.,  p.  536.  1688  Euagrius  came  to  the 

office  of  a  Bishopp  vnlawfully,  because  onefy  Paulinus  ordayned  him,  contrary  to 
the  tenure  of  many  Cannons:  Udall,  Dem.  0/  Truth,  ch.  vii.  p.  41  (1880X 
1600  he  must  expound  Law  by  Law ;  and  as  the  tenour  of  the  writings  doo  re- 
quire :  R.  Cawdrav,  Treas.  ofSimiliet,  p.  470.  1641  kept  the  same  tenor 
all  the  way,  for  we  see  not  where  he  particularises :  Milton,  Animadv.,  Wks.. 
Vol.  1.  p.  188  (1806).  1663  the  phantastical  formes  and  tenors  of  an  aeiy  and 
unwholsome  speculation:  J.  Gaulr,  Majr-astro.mancer,  p.  143.  1678  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  his  Principles:  Cudworth,  Jntell.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv. 
t-  370.  1738  But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind,  |  To  merit  well  of  humankind  : 
wirr,  Wkt.,  p.  6oo/a  (1869).  bef.  1788  as  one  may  guess  by  the  Tenor  of 
the  Newgate  Examination:  R.  North,  Bxemien,  11.  iv.  139,  p.  398  (174°). 
1769  The  character  <d  your  private  life,  and  the  uniform  tenour  of  your  puUic 
conduct,  is  an  answer  to  them  all :  Junius,  Letters,  VoL  i.  No.  vUL  p.  59  (1773). 
1837   he  pursued  the  tenor  of  his  discourse:  Anted,  of  Impudtnct,  p.  77. 

II.    Mus.:  I.    the  highest  male  chest-voice ;  also,  a//^'*. 

1680  he...had  a  perfect  good  tenor  and  base :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  II.  p.  157 
(1873)1 

II.  Mus. :  2.  a  part  for  the  highest  male  chest-voice,  or 
a  corresponding  part  for  instruments.  The  cantus  firmus  or 
chief  melody  of  medieval  church  music  used  to  be  assigned 
to  this  part  which  was  named  from  the  sustained  notes 
which  characterised  the  fti«/«j^r»»««{Latfe«<»r,««'holding'). 
Also,  attrib. 

bef.  1639  Hys  musyk  withoute  mesure,  to  sharp  is  hys  my ;  |  He  trymmyth 
b  hys  tenor  to  counter  pyrdewy:  J.  Skblton,  Wkt.,  Vol.  1.  p.  16(1843).  1040 
But  than  alwaye  temembre  how  so  euer  the  tenoure  bel  ringeth  he  ringethe  alway 
in  tune:  Elyot,  Patguill,  sig.  B  i  r*.  1697   you  haue  your  plainsong 

changed  from  parte  to  part,  firste  in  the  treble,  next  in  the  tenor,  lastlie  in  the 
base :  Th.  Morlev,  Mus.,  p.  too.  1608  One  while  she  bears  the  Base,  anon 
the  Tenor,  I  Anon  the  Trebble,  then  the  (Hunter-Tenor:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Bartat,  p.  138  (1608).  bef.  1637  let  the  bells  ring  !...Ttiere's  two  in  mending, 
and  you  know  they  cannot. ..'Las,  the  tenoi's  broken !  ring  out  the  treble  :  Mid- 
DLITON,  Mayor  Quteni.,  v.  i,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  OS  (1885).  bef.  1670    such 

Voices,  as  the  Kmgdom  affi>rded  not  better  for  Skill  and  Sweetness :  the  Bishop 
himself  hearing  the  Tenour  part  among  them  often :  J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  WiUiamt, 
Pt.  11.  33,  p.  30  (1693)1  1764  sings  a  rough  tenor  or  a  tremendous  bass ; 

Lord  Chestbrpibld,  in  World,  No.  98,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  165  (1777). 

II.  Mus. :  3.  a  man  who  takes  a  tenor  part  or  who  has 
a  tenor  voice. 

abt.  1616  All  trebyllys  and  tenours  be  nilyd  by  a  meyne :  J.  Skblton, 
Magnyf.,  138,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  930(1843).  1616  the  next  pUice  that  shall 

happen  to  be  and  shall  fall  voyd  by  the  death  of  any  tenor  that  now  is  in  ordinarie 
in  said  chappell :  Cheque  Bk.  Chapel  Roy.,  p.  9  (Camd.  Soc,,i873)l  1877  The 
Tenor  ia  a  quavering  stick  :  C.  Reade,  Woman  Haitr,  ch.  L  p.  is  (1863X 

II.    Mus.: /^    a  large  violin  of  low  pitch, 
♦tenore,  sb. :  It :  Mus. :  tenor. 

1734  TENORE,  a  Part  in  Musick,  called  by  us  Tenor.  TENORE  VIO. 
LINO,  a  Tenor  Violin...  TENORE  RIPIENO,  the  Tenor  which  plays  In  some 
Parts  only :  Short  Exflit.  of  For.  Wds.  in  Mus.  Bks. 

tent,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  (vino)  tinto :  a  kind  of  luscious  red 
wine  obtained  chiefly  from  Malaga  and  Galicia  in  Spain; 
much  used  as  Sacramental  wine. 

1643  caprycke,  tynt,  roberdany:  BooRDB,  Dyttary,  ch.  x.  p.  355  (1S70). 
1684  the  Vinteners  make  Tent  (which  is  a  name  for  all  Wines  in  Sfatn,  except 
while):  Howell,  Efist.  Ho-El.,  Vol.  u.  Iv.  p.  350(1678).  1660  Hollocks, 

Bastards,  Tenu.. .brought  into  the  Port  of  London:  Stat,  is  Car.  //.,  c  4. 
Sched,  i.v.  Wines  (Ruffhead).  1698  Six  Men  in  a  Tavern  dispos'd  to  be 

merry,  |  Shall  drink  six  sorts  of  Wine ;  the  fint  he  drinks  Shtrry,..SxA  the 
fifth  thinks  Good  Tent  is  the  best  of  all  Juices :  Contention  of  Liquors,  p.  3. 

tent&men,//.  tent&mina,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  trial,  an  effort. 

1786  an  essay  or  tentamen  to  some  greater  design:  Lord  Chestbrpibld, 
in  Fo^s  Journal,  No.  376,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  8  (1777). 

tenue,  .r^.:  Fr. :  deportment,  bearing,  address,  appear- 
ance. 

tennis,//.  tenaS8,.f^.:  Lat,  properly  adj.,  'thin':  one  of 
the  breathed  or  hard  mutes,  k,  t,  p.    See  media. 

tennto,  adv.  and  adj. :  It :  Mus. :  a  direction  to  per- 
formers to  sustain  a  note  or  chord  for  the  full  length  ot  its 
due  time,  opposed  to  stac(»to  {3.  v.)  \  in  sustained  time. 

teocalli,  sb.:  Mexican  (fr.  teotl,=^A  god',  and  calli,='2L 
house') :  a  native  Mexican  temple,  also  called  teopan. 

1848  The  thunder.. .shook  the  /r«ca//iiandciazytenemenuof  Tenochlitlan... 
to  their  foundations :  Prescott,  Mexico,  in.  vL  vuL  p.  1B5  (1847)1  1884 

Cortes  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  teocalli :  F.  A.  Obbr,  Trav.  m  Mexico,  &x., 
P-  «3«. 
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TEPEE 


tepee,  tepie,  teepee,  tipi,  si. :  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  wigwam 

I8TS  one  has  to  cmvel  far.. .before  the  unoke  of  your  wigwam  or  of  your  tepte 
blun  the  evening  air:  Caft.  W.  F.  Butlbk,  Gnat  Leiu  Land,  p.  lis- 

tepid&ritun,  pi.  tepidfizla,  sb. :  Lat :  the  warm  room  of 
an  Ancient  Roman  bath. 

1830  advancing  by  slow  degrees,  he  successivelv  passes  throu^  the  Jrigi- 
daritHH,  and  UpuUtrium^  until  be  reaches  the  caliaarium  of  the  Romans :  £. 
Blaquikrb,  Tr,  Sig.  Piutanti,f.  933  (and  Ed.).  1888  Returning  to  the 

vestit)ule...we  enter  the  tepidarium :  Athenaum,  Oct.  10,  p^  477/3. 

teiKHr,  sb. :  Lat :  warmth,  moderate  temperature. 

bef.  17S6  The  small  pok,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew  more  favorable  by 
the  tepor  and  moisture  in  April :  Arbuthnot.    [R,] 

tepoy:  Anglo-Ind.    See  teapoy. 

teraphim,  sb.  {pi.,  also  used  as  sing.):  Heb.  ter&phim, 
= 'images',  'image':  name  of  domestic  idols  or  images  of 
talismanic  or  oracular  attributes,  venerated  by  the  Ancient 
Hebrews.  The  sing,  form  teraph  and  the  pi.  form  teraphims 
are  found  in  English. 

abt  1400  made  a  coope,  and  theraphyn  \v.  I.  theraphym].  that  is,  the  prestis 
dooth,  and  mawmettis:  WyclifBte  BibU.  Judges,  xvii.  5,  1611  And  the  man 
Micah  had  an  house  of  gods,  and  made  an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  consecrated 
one  of  his  sons,  who  became  his  priest ;  BibU^  L  c.  1676  [See  telCflm]. 
lJSi6  the  spoilers  feared  the  hostility  of  the  PlaUrvs^  the  silversmiths  by  whom 
many  workmen  are  employed  in  making  tenphims  and  lares ;  FosD,  HaiutSk, 
SttttH,  Pt.  II.  p.  671.  1883  these  intanstmg  little  Teraphim:  T.  Mozlbv, 

KtmiMsc.,  Vol.  II.  ch.  cv.  p.  333. 

*terapin.    Seetenapin. 

terebra,  sb. :  Lat. :  an  auger,  a  boring  instrument. 

ITM  This  ends  at  the  Place  which  the  Workmen  pierce  with  their  Ttnira... 
The  Ttrtira  sometimes  finds  great  Trees :  J.  Rav,  "nra  Ditcimrut,  ii  p.  334 
<I7>3X 

terddo,  pi.  terSdinds,  sb. :  Lat :  a  worm  which  gnaws 
wood,  &c. ;  a  ship-worm. 

1664—6  There  is  a  worm  lies  couchant  in  every  gourd  to  smite  it,  a  teredo 
to  waste  it:  J.  Tkatp,  Cmt.  Old  Tat.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  36i/>  (18671^  oef.  1688 

A  better  piece  of  timber  hath  the  more  teredines  breeding  in  it:  T.  Adams, 
»'i>.,  1.505  <i86iX    [Davies] 

teres  atque  rotundus:  Lat  See  totns  tereB  atqne 
rottmdtis. 

teiglTOS&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  'a  laggard',  noun  of  ^ent 
to  Lat  tergivers&ri,='to  turn  one's  back',  'to  shuffle',  'to 
practise  evasion':  one  who  practises  tergiversation. 

termagant:  Eng.  fr.  Gael.    See  ptarmigan. 

Terminalla :  Lat,  neut  pi.  of  terminAlis,  adj.  (not  found 
in  Classical  Lat) :  the  feast  of  Terminus,  the  god  of  bound- 
aries, held  on  Feb.  23. 

tennin&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  Urmi- 
i*are,='to  bound',  'to  limit',  'to  terminate';  one  who  or  that 
which  limits  or  terminates. 

terminer :  Anglo-Fr.    See  oyer  and  terminer. 

Herminns  (pi.  termini),  Terminos,  sb. :  Lat :  a  boundary, 
a  limit ;  the  god  of  boundaries. 

1.  a  termination,  a  limit,  an  extremity ;  the  station  at  one 
of  the  ends  of  a  line  of  railway. 

1673  An  these  Sutures  I  found  by  breaking  some  of  the  Stones  to  he  the 
Ttrmini  or  boundings  of  certain  Diafkragms  or  partitions,  which  seemed  to 
divide  the  Cavity  of  the  Shell  into  a  multitude  of  very  proportionate  and  regular 
Cells  or  Caverns:  \.  Rav,  Jimm.  Lmu  Ctmntr.,  p.  isa.  1800  when  we 

arrived  at  the  termmus  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  Hansom  cab :  Thackb- 
RAV,  PeiuUnmi,  Vol  I.  ch.  xvii.  p.  175  (1879X  1883  stockholders  in  the 

three  great  railways  which  have  their  termini  amongst  us:  Stundanl,  Jan.  35, 
P-5- 

10.  a  goal,  an  end,  that  towards  which  action,  motion,  or 
change  of  any  kind  tends,  the  final  cause  of  anything. 

1630  That  perfection,  and  absolute  purity,  is  the  very  Terminus  wfaereunto 
the  Church,  ana  every  faithful  man  ought  to  pretend :  Brsnt,  Tr.  SetKVe't  Hist, 
Caunc.  Trmt,  p.  bcxxvi.  (1676).  1660  knowledge  itself.. .becometh  the  object, 
the  terminta,  the  butt  and  mark  shot  at :  Th.  Goodwin,  IKAr.,  in  NichoVs  Ser. 
Statu/.  Diviiut,  Vol.  iv.  p.  170(1863).  1606  we  may  fitly  conceive  the  Father 
to  be  the  terminus,  and  the  Son  the  medium  of  this  societas :  N.  Hardy,  tr/  Ef. 
yokn,  Nichol's  Ed.,  ]>.  39/1  (1865X  1666  where  God  sets  the  ltrminut...in 

see  the  power  and  wit  of  man  may  not  contradict:  Sir  Th.  Hkrbirt,  Trav., 
P-  36  (1677).  1696  The  creature  is  not  the  irnm'mu  or  object  of  that  act  of 

gi«ng  himself:  D.  Clarkson,  Pract.  tykt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  in.  p.  40  (i8«5). 
1878  The  individual  is  the  goal  and  terminus  of  the  feeling:  T.  Mozlbv,  Ruling 
Idtas,  ch.  viii.  p.  193. 

2.  a  hermes  (see  Hermes'),  a  terminal  figure,  a  tenn. 

1640  a  terminus  that  formerly  stood  in  the  Appian  way:  Evklyn,  Diary, 
Vol.  I.  p.  181  (1873).        1816  A  head  of  Homer  on  a  Terminus:  J.  Dallaway, 


TERRA  FIRMA 

O/Stai.  &•  Sculpt. ,  p.  337.  1836  fimtastic  scrolls,  separatad  br  bodies  endnig 
in  termini :  I.ORD  Beacomsfibld,  Viv.  Gny,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  37  (1881).  18n 
grotesque  ttrmini  in  the  Roman  manner:  J.  Dallaway,  Disc.  ArckiL  Eng., 
0%.,  p.  363. 

3.  Terminus,  the  Roman  god  of  boimdaries ;  an  artistic 
representation  of  the  same. 

1741  There  are  likewise  two  broken  Termini,  (or  Bounder^GodsO  one  has 
the  Head  of  a  Horse,  the  other  that  of  an  Ox:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Teumf^rt'*  Vty. 
Levant,  Vol.  I.  p.  330. 

terminns  ft  quo,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  the  starting-point  (of 
'  any  line  of  causation),  opposed  to  terminus  ad  (luem,  the 
'  pomt  or  end  towards  which  any  line  of  causation  tends. 

!  1601  And  in  nutrition  ttrminut  a  quo  is  the  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  ter.. 
<  minus  ad  qutm  is  the  feeding  and  sadsmng  of  his  hunger  and  thirst :  Crakmbs, 
I    Lord's  Sup*er,j>.  373  (1844).  1069   Terminus  a  ^uo  and  the  Termistus 

I    ad  futm :  IV.  Erasmu?  Praise  »/Fally,  p.  13;  (Reeves  &  TumerX  1618 

So  there  is  terminus  a  quo,  wn  whence  we  are  freed;  and  terminau  ad 
qutm,  to  which  we  are  exalted:  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  l  p.  96 
(1867).  1606  This  light  is  the  terminus  ad  qutm,  term  of  a  Christian's 

mouoD,  to  which  the  course  of  his  life  tendeth;  N.  Hardy.  11/  Ef.  yohn, 
Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  66/3  (1865).  1660  First,  whence  it  u  that  Jesus  Christ 

is  sent,  the  terminus  a  quo  of  this  mission:  Newton,  on  yekn  (ch.  xviiX 
p.  103/1  (1867).  —  Then,  in  the  next  place,  whither  he  is  sent,  the  termessisu 
ad  qutm :  ib.  1660  The  question  b  of  the  terminus  i  quo,  and  the 

answer  of  the  suiject;  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  xviiL  p.  131  (1885)1  1681 

election.. .doth  connotate  the  terminus  d  quo,  the  term  or  mass  of  persons yium 
wAicA;  but  predestination  more  eminently  notes  out  the  terminus  ad  qutm.  the 
ultimate  state  unto  which,  we  are  ordained:  Th.  Goodwin,  IVks.,  in  Niciiol's 


i    Ser.  Stand.  Divixts,  Vol.  I.'  p.  84  (1861X 
ttrminus  ad  quern  is  Chiist:  S.  Charnock,  IVkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Staid. 


Divines,So\.m.f.iii\WiC^ 

doctrine  is  equally  well  marked  by  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century :  Ceniemp. 


1684  The  terminus  a  quo  is  self,  the 
n.r.ocK,  tVht.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Staid. 
1891  The  terwsinus  ad  quern  of  Cbristiaii 

^ well  marked  br  tbe "    '         -  .     -       .  ^     .     -. 

Rev.,  May,  p.  681. 

termitaritim,  //.  termit&ria,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  a  nest  of 
termites  or  white  ants. 

1864  one  of  these  huge  tennitariunu  or  hillocks  of  whiu  ants:  H.W.Batbs, 
Nat.  on  Amasons,  ch.  xiL  p.  418. 

ternado  :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  tornado. 

*Terpsichord :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Ttpyfrixopti,  Attic  -pa:  Gk. 
Mythol. :  one  of  the  nine  muses,  patroness  of  the  dance  and 
of  the  dramatic  chorus.  Hence,  Terpsicdiorean,  pertaining 
to  dancing. 

terra  a  terra:  It    See  terre  k  terre. 

*tacra  eotta,  phr. :  It :  a  kind  of  fine  unglazed  pottery 
used  in  art  and  decorative  architecture ;  also,  attrib. ;  a  work 
of  art  in  the  said  material. 

1783  a  Model  in  Terra  Cotia  as  fine  as  ever  was  done:  Richardson, 
Statues,  A'c. ,  in  Italy,  p.  177.  1770  a  little  bust  of  Nic.  Poussin's  wife  by 

him  in  term  cotta :  Hor.  Walpolb,  Letters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  396  (18^7).         1830  a 

7.  Iff  Sicily,  Vol.  L  ch.  11.  p. 


fine  tena^cotu  lamp :  T.  S.  Hughxs,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  vol.  l  ch.  u.  p.  50.  1839 
Etruscan  painted  sculpture  and  terracotta  monuments:  Edin,  Rev^  VoL  50^ 
p.  353.  18SS  busts  in  terra  cotta  as  in  Holbein's  nteway  at  Whitehall : 

J.  Dallaway,  Disc.  Archit.  Eng.,  A'c,  p.  344.  1883  the  five  terra-cottas 

now  in  the  Berlin  Museum :  Athenttum,  Dec.  30,  p.  903.  1880  painters  of 
teRa.fotta :  ii.,  Sepc  5,  p.  309. 


terra  damn&ta,  pAr.:  Late  Lat:  'condemned  earth', 
dross,  refuse. 

bef.  16ST  dried  earth,  |  Thm  damnata :  B.  Jonson,  Tale  o/a  Tui,  l  3, 
Wks.,  p.  467/3  (i860).  1682  thou  art  a  lump  of  terra  damnata,  as  ibe 

chemists  call  it,  namely  that  which  is  the  dross  of  their  distillations :  Tk.  Goodwin, 
ff/lf.,  in  Nichol's  5/r.  5/a>u/.  Z>iri>s«,  VoL  X.  p.  86 (1865X  1710  Caldn'd 

Harts-hom  being  a  meer  Terra  Damnata ;  Fuller,  Pkarmacqf,,  p.  146. 

*terra  flrma.  Late  Lat;  terra  forma,  It:  phr.:  'firm 
ground';  dry  land,  opposed  to  water  or  marsh;  mainland, 
opposed  to  an  island  or  to  islands. 

1600  [Venetians]  strangers  of  the  ttrra-ferma :  B.  Jonson,  yolf.,  iL  3,  Wks., 
p.  468  (1616X        1646  The  first  terra  Jirma  we  landed  at  was  Fusina:  Evslvn, 
i    Diaty,  Vol.  I.  p.   313  (1873)  1660   He  draws  his   7Vm»  firma  only  to 

'  10  degrees  South  from  the  ^U]uator:  Sir  Th.  Hsrbkrt,  Treeo.,  p.  31  (1677). 
1678  Anciently  the  Savi  di  mare  were  of  greater  reputation  then  those  of  tile 
terra ferma  :  J.  Rav,  Joum.  Low  Countr,,  p.  ly^^.  1693  the  whole  ttrra 

Jirma,  or  dry  Land:  —  Three  Discourses.  l.  ch.  liL  p.  34  (1713).  1704  It 

[Venice]  stands  at  least  four  miles  from  any  part  of  the  terra  Jirma:  Addison, 
IVhs.,  Vol.  1.  p.  386  (Bohn,  1854).  1741  We  pass'd  over  its  craggy  Top,  to 

get  a  sight  of  the  Terra-JSrma  of  Greece:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tourntfirfs  Voy. 
Levant,  VoL  11.  p.  35.  1748   As  soon  as  1  set  foot  on  terrajtrma... :  Smol- 

LBTT,  Red.  Rand.,  ch.  xxxvii.  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  340  (1817).  1760  The 

Dutch. ..have  lately  had  a  mudquake,  and  giving  themselves  terra-firma  airs  call 
it  an  earthquake :  HoR.  Walpolk,  A»«m,  vol  ill.  p.  287(1857).  1771  "To 
be  sure,"  cried  Tabby,  when  she  found  herself  on  terra  firma'.  Smollett, 
Humpk.CL,^i^iUilii^  1797  I  rejoiced  at  finding  myself  upon  Terra 

Firma  and  at  ^  in  the  morning  was  awakened  by  an  earthquake:  Southev, 
Lett.  dur.  Resid.  in  Spain,  p.  359.  1810  we  could  not  help  fervently  pragring 
that  she  might  soon  get  upon  terra  firma  again:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  15,  p.  359. 
1819  he  was  observed.. .landing  on  the  nearest  terra  firma,  to  fatigue  at  least 
two  horses  with  riding :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/e,  p.  673  (1875)1  1803  men 

whose  last  recollections  of  terra  firma  were  connected  with  the  refracted  spectres 
that  followed  us  eighty  miles  from  shore ;.  £. .  K.  Kane,  zst  GrinntU  ExpeeL, 
ch.  xli.  p.  378.        1871  in  the  latter  pUces  of  security  the  hippopotami  retreated 
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TERRA  INCOGNITA 

«fMr  Uieir  aoctnnal  lanbleii  upon  terrmjlrma:  SiK  S.  W.  Bakkr,  Nib  THIm- 
tarus,  cb.  xUi.  p.  336.  1886  The  "wave  of  translation". ..has  by  no  meant 

subsided. ..Amone  the  most  conspicuous. ..of  the  olyects  which  have  recently  been 
thus  landed  on  U>e  Urm  firma  of  our  table  is  Mr.  Thomhill's  tnu»latioa...of 
the  iCneidi  At^^itawM,  Sept  as,  p.  393/1. 

*tena  incognita,//,  teirae  incognitae, />^r. :  Late  Lat., 
'unknown  land':  an  undiscovered  or  unexplored  region; 
also,  nutaph. 

1616  the  true  circtnnference  of  Ttrra  tneogtUia:  Caft.  J.  Smith,  WIu., 
p.  igo(i884X  1636  That  ttrra  tMcmiiUt  (purgatory]  is  not  mentioned  in  his 
lordship:  T.  Adams,  tVkt.,  Nichol's  Ed,  Vol.  11.  p.  355  (1867X  1630  the 

5 lace  of  bis  birth,  and  names  of  his  parents  are  to  me  a  meere  Terra  incognita : 
OHN  Tavu>x,  Wkt.,  sie.  N  6  V/s.  1613  the  ancient  Latines  called  a 

womans  wardrope,  Mnnous,  World^  wherein  notwithstanding  was  much  terra 
incognita,  then  undiscovered,  but  suice  found  out  by  the  curiosity  of  modem 
Fashion-mongers :  Fuller,  H»ty  &*  Prof.  Stat€^  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xiil  t  4,  P*  303. 
1666  Idea's,  Atomes,  Influences;  |  And  much  of  Terra  Incegnita'.  S.  Butlkr, 
Hnditrat,  Pt.  I.  Cant  i.  p.  41.  1673  she's  all  Terra  incegnita:  Dsvdkn, 

Mmrr.  A-la-matU,  iv.  i,  Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  498  (>7oiX  1681  that  unknown 

country,  iiM  ttrra  incognita  ■.JjoHt)  Howx,  (rib.,  p.  330/1  (1834).  1691 

till  they  please  to  make  new  Discoveries  in  Terra  incognita^  and  bring  along 
with  tMm  some  Savages  of  all  these  fabulous  and  monstruous  Configurations : 
J.  Rat,  CnatttH,  Pt.  It  i>.  373  (iToi).  1709  ahe  has  enconrag'd  the 

warbling  LinJamirt  Qow  as  is  her  Kank)  to  explain  to  her  the  Terra  Incernita 


of  the  Cahal:  Mas.  Manley,  New  Atal,  VoL  n.  p.  sa(and  Ed.). 


^803 


Philosophy  has  darted  a  >amd  glance  over  the  vast  ttmt  inc^nitee^  which  ex- 
tended in  every  direction:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  i,  p.  36.  1807  so  I  shall  follow 
my  delidoos  rambles,  till  not  an  inch  of  Terra  Ino^nita  is  left  for  fiitnre  dis- 
csveiers:  Bbkbsforo,  Mittritt,  VoL  it  p.  73  (5th  Ed.V.  1818  You  know 
I  am  altogether  in  terra  incognita :  Ladv  Mokgan,  Fl.  Maeartkf,  VoL  11.  ch.  iiL 
p,  155  (rSigX  1890  a  deportment  of  knowledge  that  has  heretofore  lain  as  a 
sort  of  ttrra  incognitas  Bain.  Rev.j  Vol.  34,  p.  391.  1830  1  mean  that 
part  of  the  ttrra  incognita  which  is  called  the  province  of  Utopia:  Scott, 
Mtnatttry,  Wkx.,  Vol.  It  p.  403  (1867).  1831  I  must  be  the  fint  discoverer 
of  some  of  these  terret  inc^nittei  Confeu.  0/  an  Eng.  Opium-Eattr,  Pt  11. 
p.  119  (1833X  184S  Beyond  the  place  where  we  slept  last  night,  the  country 
IS  completely  terra  incognita,  for  it  was  there  that  Captain  Stokes  turned  back ; 
C.  Darwim,  yonm.  Beag/t,  ch.  ix.  p.  178.  1864  the  "sertao"  (wilderness) 
— a  terra  incognita  to  moat  residents  of  the  seaport:  H.  W,  Batu,  Nat.  on 
AmoMdnt,  ch.  xiii.  p.  456.  *1877  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Quatnero,  and 
Dalinatia...remain  almost  a  terra  incognita :  Times,  Dec  10.  [St]  1880 
would  not  on  that  account  be  a  terra  incognita  to  the  sort  of  peraon  who  plumes 
himself  on  his  metropolitan  knowledge :  J.  Pavn,  Con/Utnt.  Agent,  ch.  xi.  p.  7a. 
1883  that  ttrra  incognita,  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples:  AMtMtnm,  Sept  8, 
p.  300/1. 

terra  japonica:  Mod.  Lat.    Seecatecho. 

terra  slgill&ta,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  Lemnian  earth,  a  reddish 
clayey  earth  of  astringent  properties. 

1036  terra  sigillatayasceti/of  echo  of  them  an  ounce:  Tr.  Jtromt  of  Brunt- 
nick's  Surgery/iLg.  C  liij  Vli.  T1B40  Cahunus  aromaticus  X.  i.  Terrasage- 

lau  .3.  i. :  Tr.  Vigils  Lytell  Practia,  sig.  A  ii  r*.  1643  of  bole  armenie  of 

terra  sigillata:  Traheron,  Tr.  Vigo'sChimrg.,(a\.7a!i&r'^  1063  Terra- 
sigillata  or  ruddle :  W,  Waroe,  Tr.  Altssiifs  Seer.,  Pt  it  foL  37  V.  1600 

we  hstue  found  here  Maiz  or  Guinit  wheate,  whose  eare  yeeldeth  come  for  bread 
40a  vpon  one  eare,  and  the  Cane  maketh  very  good  and  perfect  sugar,  also  Terr 
Samia,  otherwise  Terra  sigillata:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  111.  p.  35, 


40a  vpon  one  eare,  and  the  Cane  maketh  very  good  and  perfect  sugar,  also  Terra 
Samia,  otherwise  Terra  sigillata:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  iii.  p.  354. 
1608  [Indians]  newly  painted  with  Terratigillata:  Capt.  J.  Shitm,  Wks., 
p.  35  (1884X  1610  Oker,  Terra-sigillata,  or  Lemnia,  Armenia,  Germanica, 

sc:  Folkincham, /4^.f»rTxr>',  Lilp.  4.  ..   . -. 


1610  now  called  Terra  Sigillata : 


Late  Lat.,  'son  of  the 


Gbo.  Sandvs,  Trav.,  p.  33  (1633). 

t^terrae  filins,  //.  terrae  filli,  phr. : 
earth'. 

1.  a  person  of  doubtful  parentage  or  obscure  origin. 

bef.1093  geomantic  spirits  I  That  Hermes  calleth/rmrjfAY:  Grkehb,  .Frfsr 
Bacon,  Wks.,  p.  167/1  (1861X  1631  Let  no  terree/Uius,  or  upstart,  insult 

at  this  whidi  1  have  satd,'no worthy  gentleman  take  offence:  R.  Burton,  Anai. 
Mel.,  Pt  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem.  3,  Vol.  11.  p.  i8  (183;).  1633  as  if  my  &ther  had 

beene  terret  filins :  M  abbe,  Tr.  A  leman's  Life  of  Gntman,  Pt.  I.  Bk.  lit  ch.  i. 
p.  186.  1676  Historians  write,  Terreefilntm  [ace.],  a  Son  of  the  Earth,  not 
being  able  to  mention  his  Countrey :  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relig.  Ajfteal,  Bk.  t  ch.  vii. 
f  >•  p.  S3.  1820  Were  there  no  terrae  filii  in  those  days!  Edin,  Rev.,  Vol.  34, 
p.  03.  1883  Abd-el-Kader  himself  was  very  far  from  bebg  ttrra  filiut :  Sat. 
Rtv.,  Vol.  55,  p.  688. 

2.  a  scholar  of  Oxford  University,  appointed  to  make 
satirical  speeches  at  the  encaenia. 

1661  Terra-Filins,  (1.  son  of  the  earth)  the  name  of  the  Fool  in  the  Acts  at 
Oxfird:  Bix)unt,  Glossogr.  1669  the  Terret  filins  entertained  the  auditory 
with  a  tedious. ..rhapsody :  Evslvn,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  44(1873).  1683  Even 
the  Grave  Doctors  scarce  cou'd  tell  |  Without  the  help  of  ChroHiclt,\  When  last 
they  in  their  Boots  appear'd,  |  And  Bugbear  Ttrrct-Filins  fear'd:  Oxfird-Act, 
t  p.  3.  1711  the  Speech  of  a  Ttrret-filint,  spoken  in  King  Charles  II.'t  Reign : 
SfitcttUor^o.  S50,  Aug.  aa,  p.  33i/i(MorleyX  1713  The  waving  the  Terrm  Filius's 
neech  at  that  ume  it  a  very  good  precedent,  and  I  hope  will  be  always  followed 
[because]  of"  the  intolerable  ucence  therein  taken  of  throwing  scandal  abroad 
without  distinction  of  persons :  T.  Carte,  Lti.,  in  Livts  of  Eminent  Mtn,  dv., 
VoL  I.  p.  361  (16x3).  1700  an  unborn  penon,  called  for  that  reason  Ttmt 

Filins,  annually  entertained  that  univenity  with  an  oration  in  the  theatre:  Lord 
CHBSTBKriSLD,  in  World,  No.  ti4>  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  t  p.  193  (1777)1 

terrae-fllial,  adj.:  coined  fr.  Late  Lat.  terrae ftlius:  per- 
taining to  a  terrae  filius.    Rare. 

1741  Mtn  0/  tht  World,  the  Teme-lilial  Breed,  I  Welcome  the  modett 
Stiaogcr  to  their  Sphere :  E.  Vouhg,  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  p.  193  ('773)- 


TERROR 


;63 


terrain,  terrein,  sb. :  Fr. :  ground,  a  district,  a  region,  a 
tract  of  land. 


1766  We  rode  to  reconnoitie  the  torrtin:  Jn  J.  H.  Jetae't  Ceo.  Selwyn  ^ 

ineweai 

Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  s6, 
p.  155.  1883  thanks  to  the  na'ture  of  the  terrain,  it  was  possible  for  tn* 


Contttn/oraries,  Vol  11.  p.  13  ^683).  1833  viewed  inj^*  tame  li^b't  *"<' 


from  the  same  ttrrain  from  which  they  view  themselves :  Edin.  Rtv.p/m.  ^6, 
p.  155.  1883  thanks  to  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  it  was  possibli 

fanners  to  drive  their  cattle  on  to  high  ground :  Standard,  Jan.  5,  p.  5. 

^terrapin  (-i  —  —),  sb. :  ?  Eng.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  popular 
name  of  various  tortoises  of  the  family  Emydiae,  which  are 
used  as  food,  namely  of  several  species  of  Emys  and  esp.  of 
the  species  Malacoclemmys  palustris. 

1733  the  Beaver,  a  small  kind  of  Turtle,  or  Tara^int,  (as  we  call  them)  and 
several  Species  of  Snakes :  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iv.  p.  151.  1764  The 
land-turtle,  or  terrapin,  is  much  bener  known  at  Nice :  Smollbtt,  France  b* 
Italy,  xix.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  399  (tSryX  1880  soft  shell  crabs,  terrapin, 

canvas-back  ducks.. .are  all  wonderful  delicacies :  Pall  Mall  Gat.,  Mar.  7,  p.  5/1. 

terraplene,  sb. :  Sp.  terrapUn :  a  terreplein  {q.  v.). 

1098  stronger  bulwarkes,  and  seances,  thicker  terraplenes,  higher  canalUros 
and  mounts:  R.  Barret,  Tktor.  o/Warres,  Bk.  v.  p.  xfn. 

terras  A8traeareHiiTiit,/^r.:  Lat.:  Astraea  has  left  the 
earth.    Ovid,  Met.,  i,  149.    See  Astraea. 

1688  Shaks.,  Tit.  And.,  iv.  3, 4. 

terre  &  teire,  Fr. ;  terra  a  terra.  It. :  phr. :  '^ound  to 
ground',  close  to  the  ground ;  applied  to  an  artificial  gait  of 
a  horse,  like  a  curvet,  only  with  lower  steps ;  also,  meUiph. 

1797  the  grander  sort  of  dancing,  and  terre  &  terre,  is  the  best  adapted  to 
such  dancers:  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  v.  p.  668/1.  _  1888  His  very  matter-of- 

factness,  his  terrt-a'terrt  fidelity  to  bis  authorities,  succeeds  in  placing  before  us 
a  picture  of  the  court  of  Charles  VII. :  Athtnaum,  Oct.  6,  p.  443/3. 

*terreen,  terrene,  tnreen  (—.2),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  terrine, 
='an  earthen  pan' :  a  deep  dish,  generally  used  for  holding 
soup. 

1706  Terrine:  Phillifs,  World  rf  Words.  1709  a  ttrrint  at  soup^ 

dish:  W.  Verral,  Cookery,  n.  340.  1760  Uble*,&c....kiaded  with  terrenes, 
filligree,  figures,  and  everything  upon  earth :  Hor.  W altolb,  Letttrt,  VoL  ill. 
p.  896  (18S7X  bef.  1771  At  the  top  a  fried  liver  and  bacon  was  seen ;  |  In  the 
middle  was  tripe  in  a  swinging  tureen:  Goldsmith, /^oimM  of  Venison.  [L.) 
*1876  tureen:  Western  Morning  News,  fth.  2.    [St] 

terrella,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.,  'a  little  world':  a  spherical 
magnet 

1646  the  Terrella  or  spherical  magnet  Cosmographically  set  oat  with  circies 
of  the  Globe:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Psrud.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  47  (168S)..  1660 
It  is  plain,  that  Experiments  are  better  made  with  a  Terrella,  or  S|^erical  l^oad* 
stone,  than  a  square  one:  M.  Lister,  yonm.  to  Paris,  p.  81. 

terreno,  sb. :  It. :  a  ground-floor. 

1740  I  have  a  tericnp  all  to  myself:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  t  p.  u 
(i8;7).  1700  I  am  already  planning  a  terreno  for  Strawberry-HOI ;  if.. 

Vol.  II.  p.  199.  1787  The  terreno,  or  ground-floor,  where  they  live  chiefly  in 
summer,  is  excellent:  P.  BscKroRD,  LeU./r.  Itat.,  VoL  t  p.  156  (1805). 

terreitlein,  sb. :  Fr. :  Fortif. :  the  platfoim  on  the  top  of  a 
rampart ;  the  level  surface  round  a  neld-work. 

1091  If  it  (all  so  out  that  you  cannot  make  Trauerses  vppon  the  Teireplaine, 
for  that  the  Enemy  doth  hinder  it;  Gakrakq,  Art  Warrt,  p.  317.  17(KI 

Terreplain:  Mil  Diet.  1794  There  is  not  a  part  of  the  terreplein,  at  the 

present  time,  where  the  men  will  not  be  perfectly  covered  by  the  works :  Amer. 
State  Paftrs,  MIL  A&irs,  Vol.  1.  p.  90  (1833). 

terrible  (-i  .=.  =.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  terrible :  fearful,  dread- 
ful, awful ;  tremendous. 

abt  1006  this  sayd  terryble  wether  and  contraryous  wynde;  Sir  R.  Guvt- 
roKOB,  Pytgrymage,  p.  63  (rSsiX  1609  Labowrvnge  that  lewda  burthen  gretter 
to  make  |  And  that  tore  weght  tedyose  and  terryUe :  Barclay,  Shi*  ifPoolt, 
VoL  I.  p.  13s  (1874).  1031  firatynge  and  struggling  with  a  terrible  lyon  of 

incomparable  magnitude:  Elvot,  Gmemonr,  Bk.  t  ch.  viiL  Vol.  t  p.  ifi  (1880). 
1040  m  the  most  terrible  wyae  to  haue  greuously  pnnisshed  this  syime :  G.  JovB, 
Exf.  Dan.,  fol.  33  r*.  1046  kinge  Edward,  that  he  mighte  seme  the  more 

terrible  unto  them,  wolde  in  noe  wise  condescende  unto  peace:  Tr.  Polydore 
Vergil's  Eng.  Hist.,  VoL  I.  p.  336  (1846).  1000  the  sayinges  be  terryUe,  by 
the  whyche  at  thys  tyme  God  threateneth  to  punyshe,  to  plage,  and  to  destroy 
England :  Lever,  Sermons,  p.  33  (i8to).  1063  many  of  them  rather  would 

die  wyth  the  member  on,  then  to  abya  the  tirreble  lyre  by  meanes  whereof  manye 
people  peryshed:  T.  Gale,  Enchirid.,  fol.  55  V.  1079  a  yong  man,  of  a 

maruellous  terrible  looke  and  suture:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  io6<  (1613). 
1090  Blacker  then  night,  more  terrible  then  hell :  G.  Markham,  Trag.  Sir  R. 
Grtnvilt,  p.  70  (1871X  1673  It  was  a. ..terrible  sight  to  behold  them. ..passing 
eastward :  Eveltm,  Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  ra  (1873X  1776   the  terrible  insect 

buxred  about  us  with  a  droning  noise :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  397. 

terror  {J-  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  terrour,  assimilated 
to  Lat.  terror:  dread,  extreme  fear,  violent  alarm;  dreadfiil- 
ness ;  an  object  of  dread. 

1038  Thieatnynge  with  fearfiill  tertoore:  W.  Rot  &  Jer.  Barlows;  Red* 
Mr,  &%.,  p.  41  (1871).  1007  thoutragious  terrour  of  the  dede:  Totttts  Misc., 
p.  tyf  (iSjoX  1678  his  feares  left  not  to  follow  him  no  more  then  his  fortunes, 
shewmg  at  euery  brute  or  small  noise,  no  lessc  perplexitie  and  terror,  then  if  the 
heauena and  elements  had  conspired  iwainat  him:  Fbntoh, Tr.  Gmiedardinft 
Wars  <jf  Italy,  Bk.  t  p,  jo  (1618X       1600  It  is  the  cowish  tenor  of  his  spirit,  | 
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That  duo  not  undertake:  Shaks.,  K.  Lear,  iv.  9,  la.  1631  petpetiull 

terrors  and  affrizhu:  R.  Bukton.  Aitat.  Mil.,  Pt.  3,  Sec  3,  Mem.  i.  Subs,  t. 
Vol.  II.  p.  4u  (ilaj).  1646  a  Panicle  terrour:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pteud.  £/., 
Bk.  IV.  ch.  xii.  p.  173(1686).  1666  the  terron  of  God'a judgments:  Evblvn, 

Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  8(1873).  166T  So  spake  the  crisljr  terror:  Milton,  P.  L., 
II.  704.  1711  This  Remark  struck  a  panniek  Tenor  into  several  (who]  were 
present;  S^tator,  No.  7,  Mar.  8,  p.  15/s  (Morley).  1713  There  is  a  vicious 
Terror  of  being  blamed  in  some  weU-incUn  d  People,  and  a  wicked  Pleasure  in 
suppressing  them  in  others :  ib..  No.  348.  Apr.  10,  p.  509/1-  bef.  1788  Three 
Panoos  in  one  Pulpit  I  Enough  of  itself,  on  a  less  Occasion,  to  excite  Terror  in 
the  Audience:  R.  North,  Examtn,  1.  iii.  ia6,  p.  aos(i74oX  1768  Their 

name  caused  terror  even  to  Boston :  Father  Charlevoix,  Acct.  Voy.  Canada, 
p.S«. 

terry :  Anglo-Ind.    See  toddy. 

tersia:  It.    Seetanda. 

tertia,  tuut.  pi.  of  Lat.  tertius,=^^\tA\  used  (rarely)  as 
pL  of  tertium  quid, 

be£  1670  They  are  the  Urtla  that  make  up  a  happy  Corpotuion :  J.  Hackbt, 
Abf.  tVUUams,  PL  11.  6a,  p.  61  (1693X 

tertio,  It  (Florio);  teno,  Mod.  It.:  sb.:  a  company  of 
soldiers. 

16SS  The  ttoBan  Unia  under  the  Command  of  Pntftro  TutlaviOa : 
Howell,  Pt.  II  Mattanielle  (Hist.  Rev.  Napl.),  p.  137.  1670  That  Tertia 

of  Italians  did  you  guide:  Drvdbh,  CoHf,  o/Graiiada,  n.  L  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  424 
(1701). 

tertio,  adv. :  Lat :  thirdly. 

1601  Primo,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play:  Shaks.,  Tw,  Nt,,  v.  39. 

tertinin  anid,  phr.:  Late  Lat,  'a  third  something':  a 
compound  which  has  distinctive  characteristics  apart  from 
the  characteristics  of  its  constituents  or  elements ;  something 
as  a  medium  between  two  incompatible  things,  esp.  an  idea 
regarded  as  neither  wholly  objective  nor  wholly  subjective. 

1836  balancing  the  opinions  of  Gall  against  those  of  Spurzheim,  or  compound- 
ing out  of  them  a  tertium  fuut:  Etlin.  Rev.,  Vol  44,  p.  355.  1847  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  tertium  quid,  which,  though  it  'splits  the  difference,'  scaicely 
obviates  the  inconvenience :  Barham,  IngaUs.  Leg.,  p.  489  (1865).  1888 
Nothing  whatever  is  predicated  of  this  force-medium,  or  tertium  quid:  Spectator, 
Sq)t.  15,  p.  1193/1. 

*tertalia,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  meeting,  a  reception,  an  evening 
party. 

1883  the  evening  tertulias  of  Dame  Antonia  at  which  she  is  occasionally  a 
hnmUe attendant:  W,  Irving,  AlMamira,  d.  71.  1846  They...meet  in 

church,  on  the  Alameda  and  at  their  tertuUas,  but  not  round  the  mahogany  : 
FORO,  HandNi.  Spain,  PL  L  p.  161. 

terza  rima,  phr.:  It,  'third  rhyme':  a  form  of  iambic 
verse  in  triplets  of  which'  the  first  and  last  lines  rhyme,  and 
the  middle  line  rhymes  with  the  first  and  last  of  the  following 
triplet ;  the  last  triplet  of  a  canto  or  pwem  ending  with  the 
first  line.  This  is  the  metre  of  Dante's  great  poem,  imitated 
by  Byron  in  his  Prophecy  o/  Dante. 

1830  Enclosed  you  will  find,  Une  /or  tint,  in  third  rhyme  Uerta  rima),  of 
which  your  British  blackguard  reader  as  yet  understands  nothing,  Fanny  of 
Rimini:  Bvron,  in  Moored  Li/e,  Vol.  iv.  p.  393  (1833).  1886  It  consists  of 

twenty-one  and  a  half  lines  of  what  looks  Uke  an  imitation  of  terza  rima: 
Athenaum,  Jan.  9,  p.  66/3. 

terzetto,  sb. :  It :  Aftis. :  a  composition  for  three  voices. 

1734  TERZETTO,  little  Airs  in  Three  Parts;  Short  Exflie.  0/ Ftr.  Wdi. 
in  Mut.  She.  1837  At  the  conclusion  of  the  duetto  they  begged  for  the  grace 
of  a  lenetto:  C  Mac  Farlane,  Banditti  &•  Rattere,  p.  187. 

^esho  Lama,  title  of  the  Buddhist  pope  of  Tashi-lunpo 
in  Thibet,  nominally  equal  but  really  inferior  in  dignity  to 
the  Dalai  Lama.    See  Lama. 

*1876  The  greater  in  this  last  respect. ..is  the  DaJai(at  "Ocean "0  Lama  of 
hasa;  the  other  is  the /*<«#rcA««  ^*«AicA/^"  '       . -^         .«       -,    .     _ 
Tashi-lunpo,  both  belonging  to  the  orthodox 


Lhasa:  the  other  is  the  Pamchen  Rinbochi  ("Jewel  Doctor"),  or  Teshu  Lama  of 

tVellowCniurch:  ri'mr/,  Mayij.  [Sl] 


Heskeiia,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  certificate,  a  permit,  a  license. 

1613  Every  Christian  and  Jew...by  a  day  limited  (under  thepaine  of  forfeit- 
imr  foure  Chiquins)  present  a  Dog  to  the  lady,  and  taking  of  a  Tetheria  (this  is 
a  Turkish  woixl  that  siniSeth  a  certificate  written  under  his  hand)  for  a  testtmonie 
of  performance  of  the  same :  T.  Cory  at,  younudi,  in  Crudities,  Vol.  111. 
sig.  V  tV  (1776X  1616  At  the  gate  they  tooke  a  Madein  a  head,  for  our 

seiues  and  our  asses,  so  indiffisrently  do  they  prize  vs :  through  which  we  could  not 
passe  without  a  Tetcaria  from  the  Cadee,  the  principall  officer  of  this  citie :  Geo. 
Sandys,  TVuv.,  p.  115(1633).  1830  none  can  be  exported  without  a  <^Ami,  or 
written  permit,  bearing  the  Dey's  seal :  E.  Blaquibre,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  347 
(and  Ed.X    —  the  licences,  called  Teschera  :  t^.,  p.  339. 

tessilim,  sb.  pi. :  Arab. :  prostrations. 

1636  his  Elephants  and  Horses  passing  by  in  braue  fashion,  doing  their 
Tes-iOlam:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  iv.  p.  439.  —  hee  made  at  the  first 
raile  three  Tessitims  and  one  Siuda,  which  is  prostrating  himselfe  and  knocking 
his  head  against  the  ground :  <j.,  p.  555.  1666  The  first  hour  (of  worship)  is 
acted  by  four  TesstUemt  and  two  prayers :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  334 
(1677). 


TESTON 

*te88ells,  pi.  teasellae ;  tessera,  pi.  tesserae,  sb. :  Lat : 
a  small  tablet  or  cube  of  hard  material  for  mosaic  or  tessel- 
lated work. 

I88S  No  endeavour  is  made  to  iitsten  loose  tesaella  into  their  sodcets:  Atll*. 
tueum,  Aug.  39,  p.  378/3.  1887  The  (^airman  exhibited  a  lamp  and  some 

glass  tesserae  found  at  Jerusalem :  ib..  Mar.  36,  p.  430/3. 1 

*test&miiT,  1st pers. pi.  pres.  ind.  of  Lat  testiri,='to  bear 
witness  to  (or  that)':  a  certificate  that  a  candidate  has  satis- 
fied the  examiners  in  an  examination  for  a  degree  at  an 
English  university. 

18S6  Outside  b  the  quadrangle  collect  by  twos  and  threes  the  feiends  of  the 
victims,  waiting  for  the  reopening  of  the  door,  and  the  distribotioa  of  the  testa- 
murs: T.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  tii.  xxiv.  (Davies)  1868  the 
tesumurs  were  only  just  out  as  I  came  away:  C  Reads,  AfonfCtfM^  VoL  Lp.  44. 
1889  The  proviso  w  Dr.  Percival,  that  any  three  of  the  five  tttbjects...siioold 
qualify  for  a  testamur,  with  the  conditioa  that  the  other  two  must  be  pa  sand  befixte 
any  higher  examination  is  proceeded  to,  would,  we  think,  work  well:  AtlUtteeum, 
July  ao,  p.  96/1. 

*testator  {=--!-—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  testM>r,='one  who 
makes  a  will'.  Late  Lat,  'a  witness',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat 
ftstari. 

1.  one  who  makes  (or  has  made)  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment 

1686  The  executours  of  one  man  brought  a  wryttc  of  Erroure  of  vtlawry  pro- 
nounced /  agaynst  the  tastatoure  in  hys  lyfe:  Tr.  Littletoifs  If  at.  Brev.,  foL 
39  e*.  1689  No  man  can  say  its  his  by  heritage,  I  Nor  by  Legade,  or  Testa- 
tours  deuice:  Puttbnham,  Eng.  Pees.,  iiL  p.  341(1869).  1601  after  the 
death  of  the  tesutor :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  If.  //.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  5,  VoL  L  p.  ijS. 
*1877  the  testator  in  the  cause:  Times,  Jan.  18.    [Su] 

2.  a  witness. 

1646  the  testimony  of  Ocular  Testators :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  E/.,  Bk.  n. 
ch.  iii.  p.  54  (1686). 

Hrat&trix,  .r^. :  Late  Lat,  fern,  of  Lat  testator:  a  female 
who  acts  or  has  acted  as  testator. 

1811  they  were  stated  as  the  wish  of  the  testatrix,  and  therefore  were  net 
bindbg  in  biw :  Southev,  Lett.,  VoL  _1L  p.  336  (1856).  1815  the  testatrix 

was  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  house  M  Ellangowan:  Scott,  Cuy 
^mnirnVv,  ch.  xxxviiL  p.  333  (1853).  1643  BasU..TWalking  off  with  the 

gold,  I  Went  and  straight  got  the  document  duly  enroll'd,  |  And  left  the  tesatrix 
to  mildew  and  mould:  Barham,  A^viUr.  .^jr.,  p.  3>t  (1865).  *1877  The 

testatrix...wasa  widow:  7Vm«,  Jan.  18.    (St.] 

Heste,  sb.:  Lat,  abl:  of  /!«.r/»,=' witness':  according  to 
the  testimony  of.  From  the  Lat  abL  abs.,  e.g.  me  /«&,=*  I 
being  witness',  teste  Daviti,'=' Dsvid  being  witness'.  Hence, 
rarely,  evidence,  testimony. 

1621  Named  the  wytnesses  wboe  were  reada,  imder  the  teste  of  the  register : 
Debates  Ho.  0/ Lords,  p.  113  (Camd.  Soc.,  1870),  16M  This  proofe  a  Testt 
seipse  ('  his  own  self],  is  not  so  current  as  the  other :  Gavton,  Ftst.  Notts  Dots 
Quix.,  ^  377.  1886  presently  the  Sot  (because  he  knows  neither  Histoiy, 

nor  Andqnity)  shall  begin  to  mtaturt  himself  by  himteff,  (which  is  the  only  sure 
way  for  hun  not  tobll  short)  and  so  immediately  amongst  \ia  outward  Admirtrs, 
and  his  inward  Despism,  vouched  also  by  a  Teste  Mtipso ('my  own  seirlbe 
steps  forth  an  exact  Politician :  South,  Serm.,  Vol.  11.  p.  340  (1737).  1866  The 
Devil,  teste  Cotton  Mather,  is  unversed  in  certain  or  the  Inoiaji  dialects:  J.  R. 
LowBLL,  Biglow  Papers,  Na  11.  (HaliiiutX 

*testimdsinm,  sb. :  Lat :  a  testimonial ;  evidence  ;  Leg. 
the  clause  at  the  end  of  a  deed,  stating  the  fact  and  date  of 
execution. 

1700  he  gave  me  an  ample  and  boawuiable  Tetiimonitsm  to  carry  to  the 
(Jovernour:  S.  L.,  Tr.  Pryhrs  Voy.  E,  Indies,  ch.  vii.  p.  tii. 

testis,  pi.  testes,  sb. :  Lat :  a  testicle,  one  of  the  glands  of 
the  male  organs  of  generation,  which  secrete  seminal  fluids ; 
any  gland  of  the  body  {Rare). 

yiH  There  are  other  superfluities  besides  the  testes  and  glands  of  the  throat 
which  obstruct  the  free  course  of  the  voice:  J.  CoLUEX,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  44. 

teston  (-i .:-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  teston :  a  French  silver  coin 
of  Louis  XI  I.,  with  a  head  {teste)  on  it,  worth  about  a  shilling ; 
an  English  shilling  of  Henry  VIII.,  afterwards  reduc^  m 
value  to  sixpence.  Corrupted  into  tester{n),  testom{e).  Oc- 
casionally applied  to  other  old  coins  of  similar  value. 


[91  (l87< 


1B49  Thy  syluer  is  turned 


sylue 


:estyanst  Latimer,  7  Serm.  be/.  K.  Edw.  rl.,  IIL  p.  85 
I  Paidaus  Xeraphiins...which  is  as  much  as  thr^  Testoaes,  or 
js  Portingall  money:  Tr.  7.  Van  Linschoten's  Voy.,  Bk.  i 


1647—8  in  syluer  they  haue  testons,  whiche  be  worth  halfe  a  Frenche  crowne : 
Boorde,  Intnduction,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  191  (1870). 
into,  whatf  into  testy      "  * 
(1S69X  1698  Pa 

thr6e  hundred  Reijs  Por     _  ,     -     ,     ^., 

Vol.  1.  p.  341.        1098  the  booke  he  had  it  out  of  cost  him  a  teston,  at  least : 
B.  Jonsoh,  Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  iv.  s,  Wks.,  p.  47  (1616).  1600  but  if 

Denarius  ^-n  proportiontm  sesquiouartam  to  it,  and  that  4  Denarij  are  5  (Smo- 

?hores,  (as  Glartan  collecteth  out  of  Budeeus)  it  commeth  to  our  teston  of  6  peace : 
loLLAND,  Tr.  Livy,  Index  IL  sig.  Eeecee  ij  rx/a.  1617  Tout,  where  I  payed 
two  testoones  and  a  halfe  for  a  paire  of  shooes:  F.  HORVSON,  Itin.,  PL  L  p.  185. 
1740  what  the  chief  princes  allow  for  their  own  eating  is  a  testooa  a  day:  Hon. 
Walfols,  Letters,  VoL  i.  p.  43  (1857).  1818  f  wonWn't  give  a  testoon  for 

the  whole  boiling :  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  VoL  L  ch.  v.  p.  s<s  (1S19X. 
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testndo,  fL  testfldinis,  sb. :  Lat.:  'a  tortoise',  a  defence 
formed  by  the  overlapping  shields  of  Ancient  Roman  soldiers ; 
a  frame. 

1M9  There  is  a  migfatie  TesCudo  or  frAme  nude,  strensthened  with  very  lonff 
pieces  of  timber:  Holland,  Tr.  Marc:,  Bk.  xxim.  ch.  iii.  p.  si3.  1631 

enfines  of  irarre..,84  Exostert,  Sanbukes,  Cacapultes,  Testudo's,  Scorpioos,  &c. : 
PxACHAU,  Comf.  Gni.,  ch.  ix.  p.  71. 

•tatanns,  s6. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  rrrai>oc,»'a  spasm'.  Mock-jaw' : 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  nerves,  causing  rigid  spasm  of 
muscles;  lock-jaw. 

U8T  She  b  soSierinK  from  tetanus,  and  her  rigid  limbs  and  body  arc  bent 
lackinids:  AU*tmwm,J\me  4.  p.  74*A. 

tftte,  si. :  Fr.,  'head':  a  wig,  a  false  head  of  hair. 

1T08  It  may  indeed  become  a  French  friuur  to  acquaint  the  public  that  he 
■alkies  a  ttlt  dt  wwuimiy  or  simply  a  t€te :  Ann.  Reg.,  1.  HumbU  Remanttrwue, 
tfc,  p.  37y<.  1TT8  greatly  disappointed  upon  seeing  her  wig  or  tele  the 

aext  mormng  thrown  carelessly  upon  her  toilette:  Gkavbs,  S/iritial  Qmx., 
Bk.  in.  ch.  XX.    [T.)  1818  her  headnlress  was  a  t£le,  with  side  curia, 

powdered:  Ladv  Morgan,  FL  Macarthy,  Vol  L  ch.  L  p.  64  (1819X 

*tMe  k  t6te,//tr. :  Fr.,  'head  to  head':  a  private  conver- 
sation between  two  persons ;  face  to  face. 

I.    a  private  conversation  between  two  persons. 

U96  I  that  love  cards  sowell... have  pretended  Letters  to  write,  togivemyftiends 
a7»r^7y<r:  VAHBaocH.iffA^tw.iv.  Wks.,VoLi.  p.  71(1776)1  1780  I  had 
lately  a  aU.i-tHt  of  several  hour*  with  lord  Kaimes:  Bbattis,  Lttttn,  VoL  II. 
Not  loi,  p.  78  (iSaoX  1791  The  gossipping  people  here  have  already  observed 
oar  Ittt  a  Utt:  C  Smith,  Ditnmi,  Vol.  L  p.  ai6  (1792).  1806  being  sud- 

denly left  exposed  to  a  long  lete-^.tete  with  a  Torfeda ;  a  fellow  who  will  neither 
pufflp  nor  Sow:  BsuBsroaD,  Miuria,  Vol.  t.  p.  149  (sth  Ed.^  1820  The 

npmres  of  a  t<te.it-t{te  are  not  complete  without  a  bottle  of  nice  wine:  Jbtprby, 
Estam,  VoL  L  p.  S67  (1844).  •  18W  Her  part  of  the  Utf^Ult  was  not  to  talk, 
bat  to  appear  as  if  she  understood  what  Pen  ulked :  Thackuiat,  PtnJtnnu, 
Vol  L  en.  vi.  p.  6a  (1879).  1877  Our  ttU.i-Ute  has  lasted  long  enough : 

Rtta,  Vivitmu,  Bk.  1.  ch.  lit  18. .  She  gave  Captain  Annesley  the  <M/-3. 

tiU  be  had  asked  for.  and  he  came  (o  the  point  in  a  moment:  C.  Rsadb, 
fPM/iriivtff/r-,  ch.  L  p.  a9(r883)L  1884  Society...a  vast  aggregation  of 

tUt^MUa:  H.  C  Lodge,  Stwiits  in  HUt.,  p.  394. 

I  a,    attrib. 

1813  The  two  kings,  however,  had  various  Ute.d'UU  (parties  that  were  more 
iolly:  Eiin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  so,  p.'9<3.  1813  I  have  lost  m  him  my  fashionable 

nuly  Advertizer,  my  Belle  Assemble,  and  ttte-Jl-t<U  magazine:  M.  Edgb- 
wo«TH,  Patnnagt,  Vol.  I.  p.  310  (1833)1  1830  I  refer  to  clbse  UU-^ttU 

interviews,  where  only  two  have  Deen  present :  CtMgrttt.  Dtiaiet,  VoL  I.  p.  ^i. 
1868  the  rapture  of  a  tH*.i-au  encounter:  A.  TROLLorB,  Thru  Cltrit,  Vol.  1. 
ch.  iv.  p.  76. 

3.    fitce  to  face,  in  private. 

1714  My  lord  and  be  are  grown  so  great,  J  Alwavs  together  Ult-i-Mt: 
.Swirr,  Pctmt,  Wks.,  Vol.  x.  p.  404  (1814).  1710  And  now  suppase...That 
Pnmdence  was  neuter  grown,  |  And  left  us  UU  A  Utt:  W.  W.  Wtlkins'  Polit. 
BaL,  VoL  IL  p.  15s  (iS&X.  1740  I  could  say  much  more  upon  this  nilject : 
taJkinfl     *     -    *  •         .—      .--. 


bet  there  is  no 


ng  ttte-k-ttte  cross  the  Alps:  West,  in  Gray's  Lttttrt, 


No.  lis.  Vol,  I.  p.  93  (tStoX       _  1700  we  will  talk  over,  ttlt  A  itU^  the  various 
■  "    -  •••       strokes:  Loi 


little  finishing 
i).         171 


«D  CHBSTEKriBLD,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  M.  l}o.  6,  p. 
(1774X  1708  if  we  must  be  silent,  it  shall  be  like  matrimonial  silence^  Ute.^' 

lilt:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  11.  p.  307(1857).  1700  Happy  pairl  who 
Si'd  as  Fate  |  For  the  sweet  connubial  sute,  I  Smile  m  canvass  Ttti  a  Tttt: 
C  Anstbv,  Iftw  Batk  GnuU,  Let.  IX.  1787  Verdeil  and  I  dined  tete-a-tete : 
Brckpoxd,  Italy,  VoL  ii.  p.  sia  (1834)1  1811  going  with  him,  tttt  a  tttt, 

Iran  London  to  Beoonsfield:  EdtH.  Rtv.,  VoL  19,  p.  loS.  1814  Yesterday, 
diaed  tllt-H-titt  at  the  Cocoa  with  Scrope  Davies:  Bvrom,  in  Moore's  Lift, 
p.  ^  (1875).  1808  I  dined  yesterday  ttlt-d-att  with  Clarendoa  and  heard 

all  the  details  of  the  state  of  the  Turkish  question :  Grbvillb,  Mtmoin,  3rd 
Ser.,  I.  iil  84. 

3.    a  kind  of  settee. 

tMe  de  moQton, /Ar. :  Fr.,  'sheep's  head':  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair  in  snort  frizzed  curls. 

1787  I  beg  she  will  not  leave  off  her  tttt  dt  mouttn  and  her  ^awutr:  In 
Lady  SuOblk's  Lttt.,  VoL  if.  p.  159  (1814X       1708  (See  tOt*]. 

*tflte  de  poat,  pAr. :  Fr.,  'head  of  bridge' :  Fortif. :  a  work 
made  to  defend  the  end  of  a  bridge  on  an  enemy's  side  of  a 
river. 

1794  There  ought  to  be  on  the  opposite  shore  and  close  to'the  chain  a  small 
ttttdtftHt:  Amtr.  Statt  Paptn,  Mil.  Affiurs,  Vol.  L  p.  89  (i83aX  1833 

a  regular //tr^/oxf  at  Arberg:  Edm.  Rtv.,  VoL  37,  p.  161.  1838  the 

l^iTBOO  of  the  Utnltt-ftni:  SutaJltm,  cli.  6,  p.  105  (i8a8X  1800  W.  H. 

RussBLL,  Diary  ix  India,  VoL  i.  p.  119.  1884  a  small  fortification  had  been 
erected,  a  Utt  dtftnt :  E.  J.  LovBLL,  Htttiant,  p.  041. 

teteiTima  (better  taet-)  belli  causa,  phr.:  Lat:  'the 
most  dire  cause  of  war',  i.e.  woman.     Hor.,  Sat.,  I,  3,  107. 

1T04  Swift,  TaU  e/a  Tub,  \  ix.  Wks.,  p.  8j/i  (iS«9X  1703  the  ttttrri- 
ma  itHi  caiua  a  not  the  common  one:  HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  11.  p.  983 
(tSnX  1838  Oh  tboa"teterrima  causa  "of  all  "belli":  Byron, /7m  Tauur, 
IX.  Iv.  1840  so  a  Christian  woman  now  was  the  teterrima  causa  01  the  Moslem 
downfall:  Ford,  Handik.  S/ain,  Pt.  1.  p.  36a.  1887  Assuming  that  the 

mtrodnctioo  of  the  Irish  question  b  the  ttttrrima  cauta  of  all  pur  misfortunes : 
MMMclittUrRxam.,'Dtc.  i,f.ili. 


tetiactys,  sb.:  Gk.  rtrpatrvt:  the  number  four;  a  col- 
lection of  four  units  or  elements. 

1008  That  famous  quarteroarie  of  theirs,  named  Tttractyt,  which  consisteth  of 
foure  nines,  and  amonnteth  to  thittie  sixe,  was  their  greatest  oth :  Holland,  Tr. 
Pint.  Mor,,  p._i3i7.  1678  it  is  not  Pythagorat  that  is  sworn  by,  bnt  this 


Tttractyt  or  Ttlraerammatmt,  that  is,  7«ns  or  ytiavaJk :  Codworth,  Intttl, 
Sytt.,  Bk.  L  ch.  iv.  n,  376.  1711  (Pythagoreans]  swear  by  the  Tttracifyi, 

that  is,  the  Number  Tour:  Sftctat»r,  No.  aai,  Nov.  13,  p.  317/3  (MorieyX 


totradiachmom,  pi.  tetradraehma,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  r<rpa- 
ipaxjtov:  a  silver  coin  of  Ancient  Greece,  equivalent  to  four 
drachmae.    Anglicised  as  totradrachm.    See  dnMhma. 

1079  foui«  Tetradrachmaes  a  day:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  4S1  (i6ia)i 
1000  eightie  foure  thousand  Atticke  peeces  of  silver,  which  tney  call  Tetra- 
draehma, weighing  almost  foure  deniers  a  peece :  Holland,  Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  xxxiv, 
p.  BSa.  1776  The  Oeconomus  had  an  Athenian  letraarachm  ustened  to  his 
purse...as  an  amulet :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Grrtct,  p.  196. 

totragranuaaton,  sb.:  Late  Gk.  TtTpaypaiiiiarov,^^a,  word 
of  four  letters '  (ypa/i^ar-) :  a  designation  of  the  mystic  name 
of  GoA,  Jehovah  ot  Jahveh  as  written  in  Hebrew  characters 
which  are  all  consonants ;  hence,  any  mystic  combination  of 
four  letters  or  characters. 

abt.  1400  An  par^m  grauen  on  ^  grethest'  of  a-H*  godez  names,  |  This  title, 
tetragramaton*  for  so  ^  text  wittnesse :  IVart  e/Altxandtr,  \wa  (1B86).  1004 
this  name  of  God  Tttragrammaten:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  ffitlcA.,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  xiL  p. 
413.  1001  They  are  so  passing  vain-glorious  a  Societie,  that  call  ye  it  the  vene 
Tetragrammaion  of  the  Catholicke  Church:  A.  C,  Antw.  to  Ltt.  of  a  Jttuittd 
Gtnt^j  p.  79.  1646  he  cares  not  to  hear  the  sound  of  Tttragrammafon : 

Sir  "Th.  Brown,  Pitnd.  E*.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  x.  p.  31  (1686).  1660  they  find  an 

imaginary  Hnttan,  the  Mahometan  Tetragiammaton :  Sir  Th.  Hbrrbrt, 
Trav.,  p.  ^a6  (1677).  1678  derived  from  that  Tttragnuntnaton  or  Name  of 

God,  consisting  of  Four  Consonanu:  Cudworth,  InttlL  Srtt.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv. 
p.  s6a.  1889  But  the  tremenduos  Tetragrammaton  |  Will  not,  not  always  be 
a  looker  on:  T.  Plunket,  Encam.  DnMt  Brandtnh.,  &^,,  p.  44/a. 

tetra(h)edron, ^/.  -dra,  Lat.  fr.  dcrirpofipov;  tetra(li)e- 
ixjaa,pl.  -dra.  Late  Lat:  sb.:  a  solid  contained  by  four 
plane  faces  {tipa). 

1091  whether,  for  example,  a  rightly-cut  Tttratdmm,  Cnie  or  Icatntdrum, 
have  no  more  Pulchritude  in  them  than  any  rude  broken  Stone:  J.  Ray, 
Creation,  Pt.  I.  p.  118  (1701X 

tetrasticlion,//.  tetrasticha,  sb. :  Lat  fir.  Late  Gk.  nrpa- 
oTivov,  neut  of  rtTpmm^ot,='ia  four  rows' :  a  poem  or  stanza 
of  four  verses.    Anglicised  as  tOtiastic(h). 

1080  Loe  here  I  let  you  see  my  olde  vse  of  toying  in  Rymes,  turned  into  your 
artificiall  straightnesse  of  Verse,  by  this  Tttrmticon:  Tknt  Proftr  Lttttrt,  in 
Haslewood's  Eng.  Potit  4*  Potty,  y A.  II.  p.  a<o  (1815X  1660  the  same  Isle 
wfaere...£>j>rtnnu..,was  buried;  agreeable  to  this Tetrastic:  Sir  Th.  Hbebbrt, 
Tmv.,  p.  106  (1677X 

XiaXven {j. z.), sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  texture:  weaving;  woven 
fabric,  tissue ;  constitution  or  structure. 

1078  the  notable  texture  <X Utttnltrium:  J.  Banistbr,  Hixt.  Man,  Bk.  tv. 
foL  56  f^.  1040  God  made  them. ..coats  of  skin,  which,  though  a  natural  habit 
unto  all  before  the  invention  of  texture,  was  something  more  unto  Adam :  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Pttnd.  Ep.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxv.  [C]  1667  his  high  throne,  which 
under  sute  |  Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end  I  Was  placed  in  regal 
lustre;  Milton,  P.  L.,  x.  446.  1668  I  do  but.. .commend  the  pretty  texture 
of  your  ingenious  words:  Evelyn,  Corrttf.,  VoL  ill.  p.  S03  (1871). 

textns  receptns,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  'a  received  text',  a 
largely  used  text  of  an  ancient  work,  esp.  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Estienne's  Elzevir  edition  (Leyden),  1633. 

1880  They  ...suffered. ..from... the  even  more  dangerous  partiality  of  unculti* 
vated  admirers  for  an  inaccurate  ttxtut  rtttptux :  AtMtmmm,  Sept.  5,  p.  ayS/l. 

thail:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  taoL 

*TIialer,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  German  dollar,  now  equivalent  to 
three  marks  or  about  3^.  English. 

1809  making  a  Bail^'s  Dictionary.. .the  true  price  of  which  is  five  guineas, 
sell  at  Vienna  for  too  thalers:  Maty,  Tr.  Ritatclft  Trav.  Gtrm.,  Let.  xviiL 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  63.  1877  a  thousand  thalers  to  distribute  amongst 

the  poor  of  Homburg :  C.  Reads,  IVoman  /later,  ch,  xxj).  909  (1883X  ]iw8 
From  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  Sea  of  Oman  the  Marie  Tn^iise  thalers  are  the 
only  money  in  circulation:  Manchttttr  Exam.,  Jan.  37,  p.  5/x. 

Tballa :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  eoXtta :  the  muse  of  luxuriance  and 
gaiety,  eventually  made  the  muse  of  comedy. 

thallinm,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  a  bluish-white  soft  metal  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Thalmud:  Aram.    SeeTalmnd. 

Thammuz.    SeeTammnz. 

thana:  Anglo-Ind.    See  tana. 

thargum:  Aram.    See  targum. 

^thaamatnrgas,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Oavixarovpyht, 
= '  wonder-worlang' :  a  wonder-worker,  a  worker  of  miracles. 
Anglicised  as  thaumaturge. 
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THE 


the :  Fr.  fr.  dialectic  Chin.    See  tea. 

Thebeth  :  Heb.    See  Tebeth. 

Thedesco  Italianato,  Sec:  It    See  Tedeaco  ItaL,  &c 

theil:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  taeL 

thema,//.  themata,  sd. :  Gk.  Of/ia :  a  theme,  a  thesis. 

bef.  1TS3  HU  grand  Tktma  or  Historical  Position  is,  That  King  Charles  II. 
was  a  concealed  Papist :  R.  North,  Examrn^  i.  i,  8,  p.  i8  (1740). 


of  the  Author's  Themata  or  Positions:  f^.,  ii.  47,  p.  53.        11 
0/ Eait  and  W*st  in  Efyft,  by  John  Eliot  Bowen,  Ph.D....api 
enlargement  of  a  tkttna  lor  the  doctoiate  of  Columbia  College:  AtAenanm,  July 


aS,  p.  119/3. 

Themis:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  e^/sw:  the  goddess  of  law, order, and 
justice. 

1786  thine,  in  whom  I  Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause,  I  Immortal 
Hale !  Cowrra,  Tost,  iii.  Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  76  O80S).  1880  she  found  a 

rival,  not  in  Themis,  but  in  Isabel  Thurlow :  J.  Pavn,  Coif/Utnt.  Aftnl,  cb.  W. 

p.  SI. 

theorbo  {z.Jiz.),  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  It  Horba:  a  kind  of  lute 
with  two  necks.    OccasionaUy  spelt  theorb. 

1818  Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wiry  chord,  J  The  cythroD,  the 
^ndore,  and  the  theorbo  strike:  Drayton,  Ptlytlt.,  iv.  (R.J  InO  Is  your 
Theorbo  )  Tumd  to  a  dislafle  Signior,  and  your  voyce  |  With  which  you  chanted 


ViV. 


rome  for  a_  lusty  gallant  I  Tumd  to  the  note  of  lacreynue:  Massingks,  Pictnrt, 

lied  1 

'  1641 
,  1  wan 
...  teritU^  11.  p. 

tuninga  theorbo :  Addison,  TaiUr^  Apr.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  115(1854). 


l6M  rare  voices  accompaniei 
—       tMa< 


by  theorboes,  baxvsichords, 
1646  Here  I  learned  to 


V.  i  sig.  »  

and  viols :  Evelyn, /'uiry,  VoL  I.  p. 

play  on  the  theorb :  (^- ,  p-  asa.         1671  6ut' Madam,  1  want  a  Theorbo  to  pitch 

my  voice,... Will  not  a  Gittar  servet  Shadwell,  Hunuritti,  ii.  p.  17. 
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THEDRBA.  or  THIORBA,  a  large  Lute  made  Um  of  by  the  Italians  for  play- 
ing a  Thorough  Bass,  much  the  same  as  ARCILEUTO,  or  Arch-Lute :  Short 
Exftic.  t/For.  Wds.  in  Mm.  Bht.  1743   He  had  a  desire  to  use  also  the 

theorbo  and  violin :  R.  North,  Livtt  o/NortkSt  Vol  11,  p.  904  (i8a6i  188S  the 
lyre,  the  theorbo,  the  viol :  W.  Bbsant,  Alt  in  a  Gardtn  Fair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  i,  p.  3. 

6<&t  &-yvas(a-)To«,  phr. :  Late  Gk. :  an  unknown  god. 

1666  whereas  me  thinks  an  Athenian  should  not  be  the  best  guide  to  the 
OEOS  ATNOTOZ  (see  Attt,  xviL  93];  Nor  an  Idalattr  to  that  Gm  he  oeilber 
knew  nor  owned :  Glamvill,  Suftu,  ch.  xiz.  p.  143  (i88sX 

eti«  iiwh  pLtixav^t,  fkr. :  Gk. :  a  dens  ex  machina  {g.  v.). 

1691  I  see  no  possibility  for  them  to  do,  without  some  Mr  <M  tagfaiii^  to 
direct  them:  J.  Ray,  Crtatun,  Pt.  L  p.  <6(i7oiX 

Theotokos,  Theotocos :  Late  Gk.  tftoroKM, = 'god-bearing ' : 
a  title  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  'mother  of  God'. 

1878  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Theotokos  or  Mother  of  God  is  of  later  dau : 
G.  G.  Scott,  Xtf.  Acad.  Ltct.,  Vol.  11.  p.  157. 

6to«  SiS^vrot,  phr. :  Gk. :  if  a  god  grant  (it). 

1611  Forty  daies  hence  we  expect  (Ami  Mimit  his  arrival  at  this  court : 
T.  Coryat,  Cmdititt,  VoL  lit.  sig.  I  8  r>  (1776). 

therapeosis,  sb. :  Gk.  Btpartmru :  care  of  the  sick,  nursing, 
remedial  treatment ;  the  science  of  curative  treatment 

1888  the  valne  of  oxygen  was  never  satisfiutorily  tested  and  the  gas  gained 
no  assumed  phue  in  therapeosis :  D.  A.  GaasswEix,  in  Practitiontr,  Oct.,  p.  941. 

theraphim:  Heb.    See  teraphim. 

thermae,  sb.pl :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Oipuai :  Class.  Antiq. :  a  hot 
bath ;  an  estabushroent  for  hot  baths.  Anglicised  as  theim, 
therme,  through  Fr.  themus  (pi.) ;  hence,  a  bath  of  any  kind. 

1648  A  noumber  of  hotebouses  in  every  thtrmt:  W,  Thomas,  J/ist.  ftal., 
foL  aS  vo  (1561).  1600  those  places  where  they  built  these  bunas  and  bote 

houses,  ihey  call  Thermse :  Holland,  Tr.  Livjr  {Snmm,  Afar.,  Blc  iv.  ch.  xxv.), 
p.  1383.  1608    O  deer  Therms,  |  If  so  your  Waves  be  cold,  what  is  it 

warms  |  Nay,  bums  my  heart  t  J.  Sycvbstbr,  Tr.  Dn  Bartat.  Tropheis.  [C] 
1646  naumadii,  themue,  tempm,  arches:  Evslyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i,  p.  181  (i8soX 
1670  the  Thtrmt  of  Antomnut  Caracalla:  R.  Lassels,  Vof.  ttal.,  Pt.  11. 
p.  133  (1698X  1738  'Twas  found  in  Dirt  and  Rubbish,  in  the  Thtrmt  of 

Titut :  Richardson,  Statnet,  &•€.,  in  Italy,  p.  a;r7.  1766  their  themue,  or 
bathmgjilaces:  Shollstt,  Franct  *•  Italy,  xxxi.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  407  (1817). 
1830  The  themue,  or  hotlprings:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  i.  A. 
xvii.  p.  506.  1846   The  rade  Goths  saw  in  the  Roman  themue,  which  were 

carried  to  an  excess,  an  element  of  effenunacy :  Ford,  Handbh.  S/ain,  Pt.  i.  p.  73. 
1886  Roman  baths.  These  ancient  themue  must  have  run  to  a  length  of  some 
94  m. :  Athtnttnm,  Oct.  14  p.  477/3. 

Therdtds:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  e*p<rlT7it:  name  of  one  of  the 
Greeks  before  Troy,  notorious  for  deformity  of  person  and 
impudence  of  speech. 

1 1683  not  a  Thtnita,  but  he  was  a  subtil  Vlittu:  R.  Stanvhurst,  Tr. 
VirgittAtn.,  A'c,  p.  i55fi88aX  1686  For  flatterers,  as  S.  Anftutint  sayth, 
do  poison  mens  vndastanaing,  and  still  dnue  tlmn  into  fiirther  errour,  making 

...  hcrscope 

,  ,      u  xxxvui. 

p.  X69.  1609  Zoilisses  and  Tbersitisses :  Douland,  Tr.  Omith,  MicrvL, 

p.  76.  1616  some  rich  cufle,  Thersites-like  in  shape,  |  Of  far  worse  qualeties 

then  an  olde  ape :  R.  C,  TYmo*  Whittlt,  rv.  1355,  P-  43  (<87iX 

^thteanras,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  A;<ravpit,»'a  storehouse',  'a 
treasury' :  a  treasury  of  words,  a  dictionary,  a  glossary. 


do  poyson  mens  vndeistanding,  and  suil  dnue  them  into  ftirther  errour,  0 
of  a  ThtrtUtt  an  Ackilltt,  and  of  a  little  flie,  an  Elephant,  hauing  no  othei 
in  the  world  but  deceite :  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  Ptlit.  bite,  tf  Ttntk,  ch.  x 


THOMAN    . 

1888  In  the  lexicographical  division  Mr.  Rsdhouse's  great,  though  inobmpSete 
thesaimis...is  peculiarly  valuable;  Athtnmttm,  Dec  39,  p.  875/3. 

9<a-fij  sb. ,  used  as  adv. :  Gk.,  dat.  of  Biau :  by  institution, 
by  ordmance ;  opposed  to  ^N»a'(t,='by  nature'.    See  i><|i^ 

1893  It  is  the  old  and  Gunous  question  of  6v<rct  or  Mmc :  W.  D.  Whitney, 
Max  MSUtr  ^  Scitnct  t/ Language,  p.  14  (New  York). 

^thesis  {abl.  thesi),//.  theaSs,  sb.:  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^V(t,»'a 
proposition',  'a  statement',  'the  setting  down  of  the  foot'  (in 
dancing  or  beating  time).    See  In  thesL 

1.  in  Greek  orchestric  rhythm,  the  lowering  of  the  foot 
and  its  stay  on  the  ground.  Some  Greek  metrists  transferred 
the  word  from  the  human  foot  to  the  voice  and  so  conAised 
the  thesis  with  the  unaccented  part  of  a  verse  foot  in  which 
the  voice  was  lowered.    See  arus  i. 

1880  CSee  arsla  i].  1888   From  the  Iambus,  which  in  technical 

language  is  said  to  consist  of  oisMrvrsr  and  «rnr  (^ -X  there  arises,  by  the  additioa 
ofa  MMir,  the  foot  styled  Amphibrachys  (~—),*'hich  is  just  a  catalecticsyiygy: 
Edin.  Riv.,  VoL  56,  p.  37a. 

2.  Mus,  ascent  of  voice  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  pitch. 
1731  (See  pMT  ante  MthMla]. 

3.  a  position  or  proposition  which  a  person  challenges 
objectors  to  disprove  by  confuting  his  arguments ;  a  subject 
propounded  for  a  school  exercise,  or  for  the  exercise  of  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  or  a  diploma. 

1679  the  vulgare  Thetis  at  the  Earthcs  StaUtitie:  DiccBS,  Stmtitt.,  To 
Reader,  sig.  a  iv  r".  1603   by  way  of  a  <}aodlibet  or  Tbesis  nropoacd : 

W.  Watson,  Qutdliiett  of  Relig.  dr*  State,  Pref.,  sig.  A  s  f.  1880  be  was 
sent  to  dupute  against  the  Theses  that  were  then  given  in :  Beemt,  Tr.  Seavft 
Hitt.  Cmtnc.  Trent,  p.  viii.  (1676X  160^—7  the  thesis  very  closely  and 

skiUiilly  handled:  Evelyn,  Corretf.,  Vol  ui.  p.  87  (1873).  1668  For  though 
the  Thttit  which  thou  layst  |  Be  true  ad  amnstim  as  tliau  say's!:  S.  Butler, 
Hudiirai,  Pt.  L  Cant.  i.  |>.  63.  bef.  1870   cut  out  into  as  many  Exceptioiis 

almou  as  there  be  words  in  the  Thttit:  J.  Hacket,  Ai^.  WiUiamt,  Pt.  u.  177, 
p.  190  (1693X  1678  he  mak^  Thtus  upon  the  Subject  be  intends  to  answer, 
which  Thettt  are  printed^.  Ray,  y»um.  Lett  Cenntr.,  p.  36.  1789  And 

Demonstration  thm,  and  Theses  thick :  Pope,  Dunciad,  IL  341.  bef.  1788 

what  can  coniute  this  Thesis :  R.  North,  Examtn,  I.  iii.  48,  p.  i  u  <i74oX 
1797  a  printed  paper  was  hung  up  stating  that  the  following  thesis  had  been  de- 
fended at  Salamanca :  Sodthey,  Lett.  dur.  Rttid.  in  Sfain,  p.  94.  _  1806  one 
striking  precept,  which  is  to  form  a  thttit  for  interesting  convenation ;  Edim. 
Rev.,  VoL  7,  n  99. 

4.  Rhet.  a  proposition  to  which  another  proposition  is 
opposed.    See  antithesis  2^. 

Thespis :  Gk.  ecWis :  an  early  dramatist  of  Attica,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  father  of  tragedy.  Hence,  Thespiaa,  tragic, 
dramatic ;  tUso,  (as  sb.)  an  actor,  an  actress. 

thita,  sb. :  Gk.  Srjfra :  name  of  the  eighth  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  6,  6,  ^,  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  tetA, 
an  aspirated  /,  pronounced  in  Modem  Greek  and  in  English 
as  the  th-  in  thank,  throat.  To  mark  with  theta  means  'to 
condemn  to  death',  as  in  Athenian  law-courts  a  vote  for  a 
sentence  of  death  was  given  by  a  tablet  marked  with  0,  the 
initial  letter  of  tfawiroc,=' death'.  Dr.  Johnson  used  0  as  a 
symbol  for  '  dead '. 

1619  Note  him  with  Theta,  for  any  to  endure:  HuTTON,  Fell.  AmU., 
sig.  A  9  r".  1666  All  our  learning  also  is  soon  reputed  with  one  black  theta 

wnich...putteth  at  once  a  period  to  our  reading  and  to  our  being ;  J,  Trapp,  Cent. 
New  Test.,  p.  676/3  (1867). 

Thetis :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Qint :  a  marine  goddess,  mother  of 
Achilles,  representative  of  the  sea. 

1690  the  shining  bower  where  Cynthia  sits,  |  Like  lovely  Thetis,  in  a  crystal 
robe:   Marlowe,  It  Tamtnrl.,  iii.  4,  Wks.,  p.  58/1  (i8s8X  "" 


1698   My 


king,  like  Phcetras,  bride-groom-like,  shall  inarch  |  With  lovely  Thetis  to  h<^ 
glassy  bed:  Pesle,  Edm.  ?.,  Wks.,  p.  380/3  (1861X  1680  T     ' 

om;  Massingbr,  Renegade,  v.  8,  Wks.,  p.  133/3  (1839)1 


ad  loiK  since  in  the  Lap  |  Of  Thetit,  taken  out  his  A<>/ :  S.  Butler,  Hndibreu, 
't.  II.  Cant  ii.  p.  60.  1666  Fishing  delighu  those  that  live  near  the  Sea, 

lore  than  tillage ;  Thetit  being  better  accounted  of  than  Ctrtt:  Sir  Th.  Hbr- 


Thetis' watery 
1604  The  Sua 

had  la       "  -         

Ft- 

more  than  tillage ;  YJkttit  being  1 

BERT,  Trav.,  p.  is  (1677X 

*thing,  sb.:  Icelandic  and  Norwegian:    an  assembly,  a 
public  meeting,  a  court  of  justice.    See  Althing,  Storthing. 

thlummery :  Eng.  fr.  Welsh.    See  flnmmezy. 

1666  The  poor...content  themselves  with  dnr  Rice,  herbs,  roots,  fruit,  lentils, 
and  a  meat  resembling  Thlummery:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbeet,  Trav.,  p.  310(1677)1 

tholns,.f^. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  BSKos:  Class.  Archit.:  a  circular 
building,  a  domed  building ;  a  dome.    Anglicised  as  thole. 

1644  a  pretty  old  fabric,  with  a  tribunal,  or  tholus  within:  Evelyn,  Dimry, 
Vol.  I.  p.  108  (187a):  1886  The  klwer  cell  of  the  so-called  prisca  of  Sl  Peter 

at  Rome  was  part  ofa  tholus :  Athentetnn,  Dec  13,  p.  773/1. 

*thoman:  Pers.    See  toman. 
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THORAX 

thdraz,//.  th&rftcSs,  s6. :  Lat.  (r.  Gk.  6upa(,='A  breast- 
plate': the  part  of  the  body  between  the  neck  and  the 
abdominal  cavity ;  the  walls  of  the  upper  or  anterior  portion 
of  the  trunk,  formed  mainly  by  the  breast-bone  and  rios. 

IMl  the  bresi  or  thonx :  R.  Coflakd,  Tr.  GuycUi  Quett,  &v.,  sig.  P  U  r*. 
ISM  The  Breast  or  Thoru,  U  the  Arke  or  chest  of  the  spiritiul  members : 
T.  ViCAKV,  EnrL  Trtat.,  p.  31  (i63«).  bef.  163T  I  guess  I  shall  6im1  it 

descend  mnn  humon^  through  the  tkcmx^  and  lie  just  at  his  fingers*-eods ; 
MiDDLSTON,  AnythiHt/n-  (Ai'l  Lift,  iii.  »,  MTes.,  Vol.  v.  p.  393  (1885^  16T6 
I  have  found  oat  the  use  of  Respiration^  or  Breathing,  which  is  a  motion  of  the 
Thorax  and  the  Lungs:  Shadwbll,  Vtrttma,  ii,  p.  97,  1691  the  cavity  of 

the  rAfnur:  J.  Rat,  Cmt/uMi,  Pl  ti.  p.  147(1701)1  1769    Filling  the 

cavity  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  allum :  E.  Bam- 
CROPT,  Ett.  Nat.  Hist  Guiana,  p.  183.  1887  Mr.  F.  E.  Beddard...de- 

scribeo  a  remarkable  glandular  structure  stretched  across  the  anterior  region  of 
the  thorax  of  this  marsupial ;  Athtturum,  July  9,  p.  58/3. 

Thrascias :  Gk.  epaaKiias :  the  north-north-west  wind. 

1667  [SeeArsaatM]. 

Tliraso,  name  of  a  boastful  soldier  in  Terence's  comedy 
Eunuchus,  representative  of  braggadocio.  Hence,  thrasoni^ 
thrasonical,  given  to  boasting;  boastful. 

IS6S  In  Countreye  |  Tkrato  hath  no  grace,  |  In  Countreye  |  fewe  of  GiuUn 
Secte:  B.  Googb,  Eghgt,  &'{.,  p.  8s  (1871).  1877  the  faults,  of  Tknua  and 
his  timyne  |  (Whom  Tertna  told,  to  be  but  bragging  brutes):  G.  Gaskoicnb, 
SUtt  Glat,  p.  6s  (1868).  1885  So  these  big  boasting  Tbnsones  and  vaunting 
miliUs  eltriMt  make  a  shew  of  great  matters:  J.  Pilkington,  Wki,,  p,  431 
(Parker  Soc.,  t843X  bef.  1686  we  get  as  it  were  an  experience,  what  is  to 

be  looked  for...of  a  vaine  glorious  Thraso :  Sidney,  A^l,  PotU,  p.  45  (1868). 
1619  He  is  no  boasting  Thrau  which  will  vant  I  Of  his  adventures:  Huttoh, 
FoU.  AnaL,  stg.  B  x  V.  1632  the  King  ot  Swden  doth  but  make  sport 

with  this  Tnraso:  Contin,  0/  our  Formiiu  Avisots,  No.  46,  SepL  aa,  p.  1. 
1660  vqx»ring  Tknuatt  or  Letter-learned  scoffers:  John  Fukch,  Tr.  SmtuU- 
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vctiu^Akhfimit,  Pret,  sig.  and  A  3  c. 

'UUt.  Kt/.,  p.  IS4. 
1 168S  Linckt  was  in  wedlock  a  loftye  Thrasonical  huf  snnffe :  R.  StanV' 


1667  With  a  covetous  eye  and  "fhrasonick  boasting  they  brag  that  they  can 


perfectly  core  all  diseases :  H.  Pinnbli,  Pkiht.  Rt/., 
1 1682  Linckt  was  in  wedlock  a  loftye  Tbrasonic 
HOBST,  Tr.  VirjiFt  Atn./  &^-.f-  143  (1080).  1688  his  gait  majesticaL  and 

his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical:  Shaks.,  Z..  L.  C.,  v. 
X,  X4.  1606  such  ThrutcnicaU  ttraiagtms:  T.  Dicgks,  Foure  Parad.^  u 
p.  18.  1886  His  abrupt  alternations  of  thrasonical  coiuidcnce  and  abject 
cowardice  are  humozously  described:  Atfunaum,  May  33,  p.  678/1. 

*thng,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  (hug,  /Aif,='a  cheat',  'a 
robber':  one  of  an  order  of  fanatical  robbers  and  assassins 
who  generally  strangle  their  victims. 

1862  EJtH.  Xtv.,  Vol.  96,  p.  33.  1888  But  such  a  wine  lo  stab,  to  drag,  I 
Was  treason  worthy  of  a  Tmig;  AlMMUtum,  Apr.  ai,  p.  499/z. 

thnggee,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  (hugf,  (hagf.  the  system 
and  practices  of  the  thugs. 

1864  the  represnon  of  Thuggee :  Edin.  En.,  VoL  X19,  p.  4x0. 

tht^a,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  $via :  name  of  a  genus  of 
shrubs  and  plants,  Nat  Order  Coni/erae,  including  arbor 
vitae  {g.  v.). 

*Thule:  Lat    See  nltima  Thnlo. 

*Thummim:  Heb.    See  TTrlm  and  Thmnmlm. 

thsrmele,  sb. :  Gk.  OviUKq :  the  altar  of  Dionysus  in  the 
centre  of  the  orchestra  of  a  Greek  theatre. 

1889  Near  the  middle  of  the  stage  is  an  altar,  doubtless  representing  the 
thymelc  of  the  Attic  orchestra  ;  AtAtuaum,  Nov.  x6,  p.  68X/3. 

tbyrsna, //.  thyrsi,  jA  :  Latfr.  Gk.tf>ip<ror:  an  emblematic 
staff  tipped  with  a  pine-cone  and  sometimes  wreathed  with 
ivy  or  vine-branches,  an  attribute  of  Dionysus  and  his 
votaries.     Sometimes  Anglicised  as  thyrse. 

1691  Your  Dythinmbion  songes  and  Oigyes  trickes,  I  Your  Baccfaos  dannce 
is  done,  J  Your  luie  crownes  and  crowned  Nymphes,  |  Your  saoed  Thynus's 
wonne :  L.  Lu>VD,  Trifl.  0/  Triumftut,  sig.  B  3  o".  1603  and  besides, 

there  is  a  Thyrst  or  yavtloi  with  taboun  to  be  scene  expxesly  printed  aloft: 
Holland,  Tr.  Plui,  Star.,  p.  71a.  1722  only  that  has  a  Tkrrtus  which  this 
has  not :  Richardson,  Statuti,  &•(.,  in  Holy,  p.  983.  17ti  holdimr  in  his 

Right  Hand  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  and  a  Thyrsus  m  his  left :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Toumt' 
frrts  Voy.  Ltvant,  Vol.  II.  p.  41.  1768  holding  in  tier  right  hand  a  bunch 

of  grapes,  and  in  her  left  the  thyrsus;  SMOLLSTTj^ni««  A*  Itaty,  xxviii.  Wlcs., 
Vol.  V.  p.  464  (1817).  bef.  1782  he  crown'd  |  The  brimming  goblet,  seiz'd  the 
thyrsus,  bound  IHis  brows  with  ivy:  Cowpsr,  Tabtt  Talk,  Poems,  VoL  1.  p.  aa 
(1S08X  1788  he  drew  some  Satjn^  standing  near,  and  measuring  the  thumb 

of  the  Cyclops  with  a  thyrsus :  Gtnt.  Mag.,  Lviii.  L  119/1.  1811  The  re- 

form^ god  now  weaves  I  A  &ner  thyrsus  of  my  leaves:  C.  Lamb,  Famuell  to 
Toiaceo.  1801  Dionysos  standing  with  godlike  dignity,  his  sceptre  (the 

Thyrais)  in  his  left  hand:  I.  Gibson,  in  EastUke's  Lift,  p.  317  (1857).  1888 

The  foot,  however,  with  the  plinth  or  pedestal,  the  tj^ical  thyrsus  [of  Bacchus), 
and  other  objects,  were  found  close  by:  Atktmoum,  Dec  96,  p.  849/a. 

*tiftia,  fL  ti&rae,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  riapa,=<an  Oriental 
head-dress',  esp.  'the  erect  cap  of  the  Persian  kings'.    Some- 
times Anglici»»l  as  tiar(e). 
'    I.    the  erect  cap  of  a  Persian  king ;  any  tall  Oriental  cap. 


1679  his  Tiara  (which  Is  the  high  toyall  hat  after  the  Persian  maner)  fell  off 
from  his  head :  Noxth,  Tr.  Plulank,  p.  957  (1613).  1891  the  Mofi  there 

hauing  Tiara  on  their  heades :  L.  Lloyd,  Tri/I.  0/  Triumfkts,  sig.  E  3  t«. 
1698  a  Timu  or  long  bonnet :  R.  Hakluvt,  yoyaga,  VoL  L  p.  40;.  1666  the 
Tiara  or  high  sharp-pointed  C^pa  that  are  uixm  their  heads,  whicn  none  in  those 
days  durst  cover  with  but  Princes  of  the  Blood :  Sir  Th.  Hbrukt,  Trav., 
p,t4o(i677X  —  in  Ptrtia,  the  Diadem,  the  Mytkra,  the  Tiara  and  the  Cydarit, 
with  the  Wreath  or  Chaplet  were  the  RtgaUa  of  old:  ih.,  pw  X4S.  1881  I  woi« 
an  enormous  tiam  of  black  sheepskin,  and  over  my  shoulders  I  had  thrown  a 
drenched  leopard  skin:  Daily  Ntws,  July  13,  p.  s/6. 

2.  the  royal  diadem  of  the  pope,  encircled  with  three 
crowns  and  surmounted  by  the  mound  and  cross;  hence, 
nutapk.  the  papal  dignity. 

1616  His  triple  tiaie  and  crowne  evince  the  same:  Sheldon,  MiracUt  ^ 
Antickritt,  p.  165.  [T]  164S  The  Pope  had  his  tiara  on  his  head :  Evelyn, 
Diary.  Vol.  I.  p.  173  (1850).  1767  Benedict  XIV.  ...restored  the  lustre  of  the 
Tiara  by...his  Virtues :  HoK.  Waltole,  Ltttert,  Vol.  ill.  p.  84  (1857).  1796 
the  crafty  monarch. ..used  his  utmost  interest  to  elevate  Clement  to  the  Tiara: 
Hilt.  Anted.  o/Hir.  4*  Ckiv.,  p.  138. 

3.  a  diadem,  a  coronet;  any  rich  or  distinctive  head- 
dress ;  also,  metaph. 

1667  a  golden  tiar  J  Circled  his  head :  Miltok,  P.  L.,  ill.  633.  1718 

A  bright  Tuam  round  her  Forehead  ty'd :  Prior,  Soiomon,  Bk.  n.  p.  358  (17S4X 
1761  Her  tiara  of  diamonds  was  very  pretty:  HoR.  Walpols,  Lttttrt,  Vol.  m. 
p.  43s  (i8s7)l  1776  he  then  put  the  tiara  or  sacred  fillet  round  his  head  and 

invoked  the  deity:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Atia  Minor,  p.  358.  1792  Hi» 

head...was  bound  about  with  a  tiara:  H.  'BKOOKK.Foeto/duaL,  Vol.  v.  p.  9X. 
1818  She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean,  |  Rising  wiu  her  tiara  of  proud 
towers  I  At  airy  distance :  Bvron,  Ckildt  Harold,  iv.  iT  1863  dear,  noble 
Elisabeth,  around  whose  ample  brow,  as  oft  as  th^  sweet  countenance  rises 
upon  the  darkness,  I  &uicy  a  tiara  of  light  or  a  gleaming  aurtola  in  token  of  thy 
...intellectual  grandeur:  De  Quincey,  Aulai.  Sk.,  ch.  i.  Wks.,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  9 
(1863^  1863  I  wear  an  ear-ridge,  a  tiara,  to  speak  heroically,  of  wolf-skin  : 
E.  K.  Kane,  itt  Grinntll  Exptd,,  ch.  xxx.  p.  363.  1801  the  tiara  poor 
Rosey  had  worn  at  Court :  Thackeray,  Nrweomts,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xxxiii.  p.  363(i879X 

♦ttbia,  pi.  iibiae,  sb. :  Lat 

1.  a  shin-bone. 

1706  Phillips,  il^ortd  of  Words.  *1876  The  comparative  structure  of 

the  two  animals  as  to  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  tarsus,  radius,  ulna,  &c :  Timts, 
Dec  7.    (Sl) 

2.  a  kind  of  ancient  flute. 

1704  The  same  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  their  harps,  and  of 
stops  on  their  Tibiz:  Addison,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  466  (Bohn,  1854);  17W 

1  wish  your  Opera  could  be  accompanied  only  by  the  lyre  and  the  tibia:  HoR. 
Walpols,  Lottsrs,  VoL  vii.  p.  34  (1838). 

tibaron(e),  tnberon(e},  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  tabarllo:  a  shark. 

1666  exceadyngegreat  Tortoyses,  and  Tiburoni of  maruelous byggenesse...the 
'nburon...the  sayde  Tuberon:  R.  Edbn,  Dtcadts,  Sect  11.  p.  331  (iSSsX       abt. 


1066  exceadynge 
^iburon...the  savde  Tuberon:  K.  £;dsn,  Vtcadts,  beet  11.  p.  331 
1660  manv  sharks  or  Tuberoos :  J.  Sparks,  ?.  HmoktHs'  Stc.  ki 
1677    Fishes  very  greate,  whiche  as  are  called  Tihuronts,  or  Dogge  fishes: 


1077    rishes  venr  greate,  whiche  __ 

Fhampton,  yoffuUNrwts,  foL  74  f.  1689  there  is  an  infinite  number  of 

great  fishes  called  dburones,  and  are  in  great  skuls :  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mtndewa's 
/fu<.  CAm.,  VoL  IL  p.  319(1834).  1693—1622  The  shaike,  or  tiberune, 

is  a  fish  like  unto  those  which  we  call  dogge-fishes,  but  that  he  is  farre  greater : 
R.  Hawkins,  Voyagt  Soutk  Sta,  \  xix.  p.  150  (1878).  1698  There  is  in  the 
rivers,  and  also  in  the  Sea  along  the  coast  of  India  great  store  of  fishes,  which  the 
Portingalls  call  Tubaron  or  Hayen:  Tr.  J.  Van  Linsckotin's  Voy.,  Bk.  L  VoL  IL 
PL  13  (188s).  1600  a  sharp  cliffe  like  the  snout  of  a  Tihuron  at  sharke-fish: 

R.  Hakluvt,  Voyafts^o\.  in.  p.  670.  1604  the  incredible  ravening  of  the 
Tiburons,  or  shaxkcs...  There  are  certaine  small  fishes  they  call  Romeros,  whidl 
cleave  to  these  Tiburons,  neyther  can  they  drive  them  away:  £.  Griuston,  Tr. 
nrAeotltCs  Hut.  W.  Indus,  VoL  L  Bk.  iii  p.  I47(i88<4i 

Hio-doalonrenz,  sb.\  Fr.:  severe  neuralgia  in  the  face, 
accompanied  by  twitching  of  facial  muscles.  Sometimes  tic 
is  used  by  itself. 

1836 — 9  The  face  is.. .subject  to  a  most  distressing  complaint,  termed  'He 
doulourtux:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  If  Pkys.,  VoL  11.  p.  338/1.  1837  Mr. 

Weller... winked  so  mdeiatigably...that  Sam  began  to  think  he  must  have  |^  the 
tie  dtlourtux  in  his  right  eye-lid:  'Dxatxta,  Pickwick  ch.  xxxiL  p.  346. 
1840  Rheumatics,— sciatica, — tic-doulonreux !  Barhah,  Ingolds.  Ltg.f  p.  139 

tiego.    See  vertigo. 

♦tier,  toer,  tiro^  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tire,='».  draught',  'a 
pull',  'a  stretch',  'a  shot',  'a  cast',  'a  course',  'length  of  a 
course' :  a  series,  a  row,  a  rank,  one  of  a  set  of  rows  ranged 
one  above  another. 

1690  Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  tire:  Spsns.,  F.  Q.,  \, 
iv.  3S.  1691  The  said  PluUp  carried  three  tire  of  ordinance  on  a  side,  and 

eleven  pieces  in  everie  tire :  W.  Raleigh,  Last  Figkt  ofRrvengt,  p.  19  (i87t)L 
1696  Three  tire  of  Cannon  lodg'd  on  ejrther  side:  G.  Markham,  Trag.  Su' 
R.  Grtmiili,  p.  67  (1871).  1098   Hauing  spent  before  in  fight  the  one  side  of 

her  tire  of  Ordinance. ..she  prepared  to  cast  about,  and  to  bestow  on  him  the  other 
side :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyagts,  i.  609.  [C]  1836  batteries,  rising  tier  above 
tier:  Sutalttm,  ch.  3,  p.  31  Jt8a8X  1846  the  two  tiers  of  Corinthian  pilasters 
give  it  a  serious  character:  Ford,  Handtk.  Sfain,  Pt.  n.  p.  618. 

tiers  ^tat,  phr. :  Fr. :  the  third  estate,  the  commons. 

1787   The  garde  dot  sceaui 
magistrates,  and  tiers  ttat:  J.  Adams,  "Wks.,  VoL  viii, 
The  Tiers  Etat  was  at  that  time  ' 
Nobility:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  i,  p.  3. 


1787   The  garde  det  Jwaiur..  .complimented  the  clergy,  the  noblesse, 

ti,  arA  tiers  etat:  J.Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  vut.  p.  ^3t^lii3).  1802 

The  Tiers  Etat  was  at  that  time  in  the  completest  subjection  to  tne  Crown  and 


>,  the 
1802 
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TIFFIN 


*tifSn,  tifBng,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.:  luncheon.  Hence  the  vb. 
//^=*take  luncheon'. 

180S  After  tiffin  Close  said  he  should  be  glad  to  go:  Elphinstone,  in  Cole- 
brooke'sZ^,  I.  116(1884).    (Yule)  1810  The  dinner  is  Kiarcely  touched, 

as  every  person  eats  a  hearty  meal  adled  tiflio,  at  3  o'clock,  at  home ;  M.  Graham, 
youmat,  19  (181a).  IU.'\  18M  Adieu  till  tiffin :  Baict,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  56. 
1883  I  transacted  my  business,  relumed  to  "  tiffin,"  and  then  went  up  to  my 
rooms:  F.  M.  CitAwroRD,  Mr.  Itaaa,  ch.  ii.  p.  3a  1884  thekitmutgar 

announced  tiffin :  F.  Bovlk,  BordtrUmd,  p.  70.  ^      1891   Dtjnaitr  i  Im 

/ounluiU,  vin  ordinaire,  and  cigarettes  are  unknown  in  tliis  land  of  tiffins,  pegs, 
and  chefoots:  Atlutumm,  Apr.  11,  p.  466/3. 

tigre,  <»^'. :  Fr. :  spotted. 

1T66  The  muff  you  sent  me... I  like.. .vastly  better  than  if  it  had  been  t^n, 
or  of  any  glaring  colour :  In  J.  H.  Jesse^s  C*0.  Selwyn  ^  Cenlem^arits, 
Vol.  II.  p.  71  (iSSiX 

tilde,  .r^. :  Sp. :  the  diacritical  mark  '-'  which  distinguishes 
the  Spanish  palatal  n,  as  in  seHor,  also  used  in  the  trans- 
literation of  other  languages. 

timar,  .r^. :  Turk,  tfmar:  'care';  a  military  fief  under  the 
feudal  system  formerly  prevalent  in  Turkey.  Hence,  timariot, 
a  member  of  a  contingent  of  the  feudal  militia  of  Turkey. 

1819  The  Spahees,  or  hone  soldiers,  on  the  contrary,  often  only  holdmg 
their  Zeeameth  or  Timar  from  some  grandee  as  the  wages  of  domestic  service : 
T.  Hope,  Amut.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  idii.  p.  303  (iSso). 

1618  one  Sanaack  hauing  vnder  his  conduct  fine  thousand  Timarittt:  Gbo. 
Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  50  (163SX  \tSO  We  are  not  distant  from  the  Turketh 

campe  |  Aboue  fiue  leagues,  and  who  knowes  but  some  partie  |  Of  his  Timariots 
that  scoure  the  counirey  |  May  fall  vpon  vs :  Massincbk,  Picturt,  i.  i ,  sig.  B  r  r<>. 
1741  The  Zaims  and  the  Timariots  differ  little  more  than  in  their  Income :  J. 
OzsLL,  Tr.  Tourtuftrfs  Voy.  LtvaiU,  VoL  11.  p.  376. 

♦timbre,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  bell,  the  sound  of  a  bell,  quality  (of  a 
voice  or  of  a  musical  instrument). 

I.    quality  (of  a  voice  or  of  a  musical  instrument). 

1849—63  The  human  voice  is  susceptible  of  sevetal  modi6cations,  such  as 
timtrt  at  quality,  intensity,  and  pitch:  Todd,  Cyc.  Anat.  &•  Phyt.,  VoL  nr. 
1U6  "  Ah-bah !"  she  said,  with  a  laugh,  whose  gay  mockery  had 


in  It  for  ih 


in  it  for  the  first  time  a  timbre  of  constmnt,  as  of  lightness  assumed  but  unfelt : 
Odida,  SIralhmort,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  asji.  18T8  The  tone  and  timirt  of  a 

violin  go  with  its  form :  Gbo.  Eliot,  DaH.  Deronda,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xxx.  p.  256. 
1888  The  singularly  sympathetic  timirt  of  her  voice  is  of  great  advanuge : 
Atktiutum,  June  so,  p.  800/3. 

2.    a  belL 

1888  We  had  just  arrived  at  this  satisfactotr  oonclusioa  when  the  Hmtrt 
sounded,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Hetherington  and  Mr.  Aldemey:  L.  Oliphant, 
Altiora  Pttt,  ch.  vL  p.  78  (1884). 

*ti9ieo  Danaos  et  ddiia  ferentes,  fhr. :  Lat. :~  'I  fear  the 
Greeks  even  when  they  bring  gifts',  friendly  overtures  on  the 
part  of  foes  are  to  be  mistrustwi.    Virg.,  Aen.,  2,  49. 

1601  but  as  thus  England  may  well  say;  Timeo  Vamofii  et  dona  fermfet: 
A.  C,  Answ.  to  Let.  0/  a  yttuited  Cent.,  p.  gf.  1619  Timeo  Danaos  vel 

dona  ferentes:  Pukchas,  Micrpeotmtu,  ch.  Iviii.  p.  56a.  1771  Smollbtt, 

Jfum^.  CI.,  p.  38/a  (1883). 

timer,  sb. :  Lat. :  fear,  dread. 

1B99  For  Asthmasye,  or  shortness  of  breath,  and  timorof  the  consumptione: 
A.  M.,  Tr.  GaieUtmtr's  Bk.  Phytttko,  p.  ml*. 

tin^ja,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  water-tub,  a  water-jar. 

1098—1633  the  inhabitants  doe  reserve  water  for  many  days  to  come,  in  their 
datemes  and  tynaxes:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyaft  South  Sea,  |  xil  p.  134  (1878). 
1698  The  water  that  they  drink  is  brought  from  the  finne  land,  which  they  keepe 
in  great  pots  (as  the  Tinaiot  in  Spaine):  Tr.  y.  Van  Linxkottn't  Voy.,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  vi.  p.  16/3.  1846  At  Coria  are  made  the  enormous  earthenware  jars  in 

which  oil  and  olives  are  kept :  these  tinajeu  are  the  precise  amfkoret  of  the 
ancienu:  Ford,  Handik.  Sfetin,  Pt.  1.  p.  331. 

tlndal,  .r^.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Malay,  tanifal,^^^  commander 
of  a  body  of  men':  a  petty  officer  of  lascars;  the  head-man 
of  a  gang  of  laborers. 

1800  A  detachment  of  gun  lascars.  consisting  of  s  tindal  and  30  hucars: 
WKLUHtiTON,  Diif.,  Vol.  1.  p.  93(1844). 

tintamarre^  .r^.t  Fr.:  confused  noise,  uproar.  Occasion- 
ally Anglicised  as  tintamar,  and  used  to  mean  'confusion', 
'incongruity'. 

1690  nor  is  ther  any  motioa  or  the  least  tintamar  of  trouble  in  any  part  of 
the  C^untrey :  Howkll,  Litt.,  L  xviii.  p.  36  (1645).  1733  when  the  several 

Parts  are  separately  coosider'd  and  the  TtHtamam  arising  from  want  of  Com. 
position  and  Harmony  not  attended  to  there  are  found  to  be  a  neat  many 
particular  Beauties:  ViKMKKOifm,St*tMtt,b'c.,inltaly,^.  iio.  1884  Such 
a  tintamarrt  I  never  heard,  but  the  audience  were  enthusiastic :  H.  Grbvillb, 
Diary,  p.  40. 

tintbm&bnlam,  //.  tlntinn&bnla,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  bell. 

1776  this  music  proceeded  from  tintmnaiuia,  bells  fastened  on  the  neclcs  of 
aflock  of  sheep:  J.  Collier,  ^Kt.  Tnar.,B.37.  bef.  1783  The  clock*  work 
tintinabulum  of  rhime :  Cowper,  Taiie  Talk,  Poems,  Vol.  i.  p.  so  (1808X 

tipi:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  tepee. 


TITIVILLITIUM 

''tirade  (-.2),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tirade,^*a.  pull',  'a  long 
speech':  a  lon^  connected  speech,  a  protracted  torrent  of 
declamation  or  invective. 

1808  A  fine  high  sounding  tirade,  Charles,  spoken  eon  amoie;  H.  Mors, 
Calehtinsearcko/aWiftt'Vm.tf.A.xxxui.f.Vf  '    •  —  "  " 


tiradt,  the  worthy  gentleman.. .informed  me., 
p.  109  (iSao). 


/dEd.).        1819  After  thii 
OPE,  Anast.,  Vol.  IIL  ch.  iv. 


tiraillenrj  sb.:  Fr. :  a  skirmisher,  a  sharp-shooter;  a 
French  soldier  trained  and  told  off  for  skirmishmg  and  other 
duties  requiring  tact  and  mobility. 

1830  An  advance  guard  ought  to  be  preceded  in  marches  and  attacks  by  iu 
tirailleitrs  (that  is,  marksmen  or  skirmisnen)  to  occupy,  to  harass,  to  disconcert 
the  enemy :  Amor.  State  Pafert,  Mil  ASain,  Vol.  ii.  p.  331  (1834).  1836 

the  duties  of  tirailleurs :  Lord  Bkacohspiblo,  Kn>.  Grif,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  viii.  p.  433 
(1881).  1844  3  regiments  of  voltigeurs,  and  3  regunenu  of  tirailleurs :  WT 

SiBORNE,  Wattrtoo,  VoL  i.  ch.  iii  p.  44. 

tire,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  tiro :  a  cast,  a  throw,  a  discharge  (of 
artillery). 

1070  they  gave  vij  or  viij  sutdie  terryble  tyres  of  batterie  as  tooke  deaoe 
awaye  from  us  the  top  of  owre  vammure :  Life  o/^Lord  Grey,  p.  ao  (Camd.  Soc, 
1698  Satua,  a  sauing...also  a  volie  or  tire  of  ordinance:  Florio. 


awaye  from 
1667  in  vie 


view  I  Stood  rank'd  of  Seraphim  another  row,  |  In  poatuie  to  di^Iode 

their  second  tire  |  Of  thunder :  M;lton,  P.  L.,  vi.  605. 

tire:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tier. 

tirenr,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  marksman,  a  sharp-shooter, 

1838  He  made  war  on  thrushes  and  fieldfares,  on  birds  small  and  great,  with, 
out  distinction,  and  gained  some  fame  as  a  timer:  Engl,  in  France,  V6L  11. 
p.  398. 

tirddniom,//.  tlrddnia,  sb. :  Lat.,  'the  first  service  of  a 
young  soldier,  a  first  attempt,  the  first  experiences  (of  any 
career). 

1630  the  Tyneimum  or  the  young  Militia  of  state  in  the  Commonwealth : 
Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hitt.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  Ixxxix.  (167^  1604  It  is  the 


right  discipline  of  Knigkt-Errantry,  to  be  rudimenuxl  in  losses  at  first,  and  to 
have  the  Tyrociniwm  somewhat  tart :  Gavton,  Feet.  Notee  Don  Qnix.,  p.  37. 
1698  He  must  have  pass'd  his  Tyroeinium,  or  Novitiate,  in  Sinning,  befoie  ne 


have  the  Tyrociniwm  somewhat  tart :  Gavton,  Feet.  Notee  Don  Qnix.,  p.  : 
1698  He  must  have  pass'd  his  Tyroeinium,  or  Novifit  ■  •  ~  •  -  -  ■ 
can  come  to  this:  South,  Serm,,  VoL  11.  p.  i79(i787X 

tlroir,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  drawer  (of  a  table,  cabinet,  &c.). 

1804  (}ousset  empty,  tiroiis  empty,  nfcessaire  parted  for  Strasbourg  I  Trackb- 
RAV,  Newcomet,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xxviiL  p.  308  (1879). 

tiaame,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  mild  medicinal  beverage.  Early  An- 
glicised as  tisatu.    See  ptiaame. 

tischera:  Turk.    Seetesketla. 

nsiphond :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Ttfft^ovi; :  one  of  the  Furies  or 
Eumenides  or  Erinyes,  the  avenging  powers  of  Greek 
mythology.    See  Alecto,  Erinnys,  Megaera. 

1094  Tisiphone  with  her  fatal  murdering  iron:  Peklb,  Atcaaar,  ii.  PioL. 
Wks.,  p.  435/3  (iSfiiX 

Tiari :  Heb.  tishrf:  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  civil 
and  of  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Hebrews. 
See  Ethanim. 

Tit&ii :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Tito*  :  name  of  one  of  the  older  deities 
of  Greece,  sons  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  superseded  by  Zeus  and 
the  other  Olympian  deities;  esp.  the  sun  personified  (see 
Hyperion).    Hence,  Titanian,  Titanic,  Titani(»J. 

abt.  1030  Titan  radiant  bumissheth  his  bemis  bryght :  J.  Skslton,  Gar{. 
Lour.,  534,  Wks.,  Vol.  I.  p.  383  (t843X  1089  uie  gray  glister  of  Titame 

gorgeous  mantle :  Greene,  Mena/Ain.  p.  31  (1880).  1090  Entering  the 

Usts,  like  Titan  ann'd  with  fire:  Pbblb, /'o/r'ljnwKM,  Wkv,  p.  571  {i86rX 
1608  For,  soon  as  Titan,  having  run  his  Ring,  |  To  th'  yde  clunates  hiingeth 
back  the  spring :  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Bartat,  p.  66  (160B).  1660  tbethird 
of  A/ril  at  Tttatu  fint  blush  we  got  sight  of  Porto  Santo :  Sir  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  3  (1677). 

1667  As  whom  the  fiihtes  name  of  monstrous  sise;  I  Titanian,  or  Earth-bora : 
Milton,  P.  Z..,  1.  198.  1818  Rome...The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  facm: 

BvRON,  Ckiide  Harold,  iv.  xlvL  1886  Only  the  (net's  mauJilcss  mastery  of 
language. ..could  make  a  western  student  not  sill  unwilling  to  accept  this  more 
than  Cyclopean  or  Titanic  architecture  of  fancy :  Atkenceum,  July  10,  p.  48/t. 
1678  a  Gigantical  and  Tiunical  Attempt,  to  detbraoe  the  Dciqr:  Cuovorth, 
InUU.  Syet.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  it  p.  61. 

Kthdnns :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Ti^i^r:  name  of  the  brother  of 
Priam,  husband  of  Eos  (Aurora),  endowed  with  immortality, 
but  subject  to  the  progressive  influence  of  old  age;  repre- 
sentative of  extreme  old  age  or  of  senility. 

1890  Among  the  translators  themselves  a  very  interesting  tontine  might  be 
esublished,  provided  that  Mr.  John  Payne,  of  the  Villon  Society,  were  barred,  as 
a  downright  Tithonus :  Atken^um,  May  94,  p.  670/3. 

titivillitinm,  sb. :  Lat :  a  very  insignificant  title,  a  mere 
bagatelle. 

1609  Wife!  Bui.  Titiuilitium.  There's  no  such  thing  in  nature ;  B.  Joii> 
SON,  SU.  tVom.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  568  (1616). 
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titnlsdo,  sb. :  Sp. :  one  «^o  bears  a  title  of  dignity. 

163S  Nor  U  there  any  Knight  or  Titvlado  so  much  impawned,  or  so  dec|>ely 
in  debt,  but  that  his  King  is  much  more :  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUmam't  Ltfto/Gutman, 
Pt.  I.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  V.  p.  138.  bef.  168T  The  Tituiado's  oft  disgrac'd,  |  By  publick 
hale,  or  private  frown :  C.  Cotton,  Poemt,  p.  353  (1689). 

tmdsis,  sb.:  Gk.  r/t^iric,^ 'cutting':  the  dividing  in  utter- 
ance of  a  compound  word  into  its  dements. 

UM  Foicive  the  quaint  tmttit  of  his  opening  line:— How  bright  the  chit 
and  chat !  AtnemnuM,  Mar.  33,  p.  373/1. 

*Ti  KoX&v,  to  )al(m,phr.:  Gk. :  the  beautiful,  the  noble, 
the  good,  the  smmnnm  bonnm  {g.  v.),  which  is  properly  ro 
ivffptinramp  dyadoi>,<='the  highest  good  attainable  by  man', 
but  was  confused  with  avro  ro  koKov  or  the  idea  of  beauty. 
Perhaps  at  one  time  Plato  himself  did  not  clearly  distinguish 
the  human  good  from  the  transcendental  good,  but  he  always 
distinguished  ro  xoXdv  from  ro  ayaBoy.    See  'nl-yaSiv. 

1700  Good  fame  is  a  species  of  the  Kalon,  and  it  U  by  no  means  fitting 
to  neglect  it :  Fielding,  Tom  yoius,  Bk.  v.  ch.  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  a^i  (1806). 
1763  a  student  in  the  Temple,  who.  after  a  long  and  learned  investigation  of 
the  TO  KoAoF,  or  btauttful^  had  resolution  enough  to  let  his  beard  grow;  Shol. 
LBTT,  Franci  b'ltal^,  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  309(1817).  1808  I...ooaceive 

that  pleasure  consmutes  the  To  Kalon  :  jBvRON,  in  Moore's  Li/e^  p.  106 
(1875).  18S6  and  nature,  according  to  these  votaries  of  the  to  KoAdf,  is  only 

to  be  valued  as  affording  hinu  for  the  more  perfect  conceptions  of  a  Claude  or  a 
Salvator:  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Kiv.  Gny,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xv.  p.  353  (x88iX  1838 
All  philosophies  recommend  calm  as  the  to  ktUon  of  their  code :  Lord  Lytton, 
Petkam,  ch.  Ixvii.  p.  331  (181^9).  1836  if  to  eat  and  to  sleep,  to  sleep  and  to 

eat  again,  be  a  mode  of  happiness  which  has  been  disputed  in  other  lands,  how. 
ever  it  be  practically  followed,  no  one  will  contest  its  value  here,  or  will  doubt 
that  it  is  truly  the  to  KoAof,  the  sum  and  consummation  of  human  happiness : 
Sir  J.  Ross,  Stc.  yof.,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  49a 

T&  mi»,pkr. :  Gk. :  'the  all',  the  universe,  the  sum  of  all 
things  which  exist. 

160t  to  doubt  whether  the  ri  wov.  the  whole  Frame  of  things,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  were  any  more  than  a  mere  Phantasm  or  Imagination:  J.  Worthing* 
,TON,  Lifit  in  Jos.  Mede's  iVkt.,  p.  iiL  1678  Nevertheless  ih  way  or  tk* 

'Universe^  was  frequently  taken  by  the  Pagan  Theologers  also. ..in  a  more  com- 

Srehensive  sence,  for  the  Deity:  Cudworth,  Intelt.  Syrt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  3^3. 
816  Ask  a  mite  in  the  centre  of  your  mammoth  cheese,  what  he  thinks  of  the 
"to  Taf" :  I.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Vol  x.  p.  313  (1856)1  1839  He  [Gladstone] 

tells  us  in  lofty  though  somewhat  indistinct  Umgiiage,  that  "Government  oc- 
cupies in  moral  the  ^ce  of  vi  traf  in  physical  science" :  Macaulav,  Euayt, 
p.  47a  (t877)- 

*T&  irfhtm,phr. :  Gk. :  'the  becoming',  propriety,  deconun 
{q.v.). 

16S4— 6  There  is  a  to  wftwm,  a  seemly  carriage,  belongs  to  every  calling : 
J.  Trapp,  Com.  OU  Test.,  Vol.  1.  p.  436/1  (1867X  1668  who  was  otherwise 

a  painful  observer  of  ri  vpciroy  or  the  decorum  of  the  stage:  Drvden,  £».  Dram. 
Po.,  Wlcs.,  Vol.  I.  p.  17  (1701).  1676  Which  Decency,  or  ri  wpiviv,  (as  the 

Grreks  term  it) imports  a  certain  Measure  or  Proportion  of'^one  Thing  to  another: 
South,  Serm.,  Vol.  1.  p.  436  (1737).  1766  Cicero,  in  his  Offices,  makes  use 

of  the  word  dKorum  in  this  sense,  to  express  what  the  Greeks  signified  by  their 
word  (I  will  not  shock  the  eyes  of  my  pohte  readers  with  Greek  types)  to  prefon : 
Lord  Chksterpibld,  in  World,  No.  151,  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  t.  p.  313  (1777)1 

^tobacco,  tabacco  {-  ±  .r),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  tabaco.  See 
nicotian,  petun. 

I.  the  prepared  leaves  of  various  species  of  NicoHana, 
Nat.  Order  Solanaceae,  used  for  smolcing,  chewing,  and 
drawing  into,  the  nostrils  in  the  form  of  snuff.  Also,  iire- 
quently  in  combin.  as  tobacco-pipe,  tobacco-pouch,  tobacco- 
stopper. 

abt  1566  The  Floridiatis  when  they  trauel  haue  akinde  of  herbe  dryed,  which 
with  a  cane,  and  an  earthen  cup  in  tiie  end,  with  fire,  and  the  dried  herbs  put 
together  do  sucke  thoro  the  cane  the  smoke  thereof  \marg.  Tabacco,  and  the 
great  vertue  thereof):  J.  Sparke,  J.  Harukim'  Sec.  yoy.^v-  57(1878).  1678 
In  these  dales,  the  taking  in  of  the  Indian  herbe  called  "Tatmco"  by  an  instru- 
ment formed  like  a  little  Udell,  whereby  it  passetb  from  the  mouth  into  the  bed 
&  stomach,  is  gretly  taken  up  &  used  in  England:  Harrison,  Chronology, 
in  Harrison's  England,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  il  App.  i.  p.  liv.  (New  Shakespere  SocX 
1677  In  like  sorte  the  rcste  of  the  Indians  for  their  pastyme^  doe  take 
the  smoke  of  the  Tabaco,  for  to  make  theim  selues  drunke  withall :  Frampton, 
yoyfull  Newet,  fol  39  r*.  1693 — 168S  With  drinking  of  tobacco  it  is  said, 

that  the  Poebncke  was  burned  in  the  range  of  Dartmouth :  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage 
South  Sea,  |  xvii.  p.  14s  (187SX  1698  be  dos  take  this  same  filthy  roguish 

tabacco,  the  finest  and  cl«mliest:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in  hit  Hum.,  i.  4,  wks., 
p.  i5(i6t6X  1698  Comtffto,  a  little  cane  or  pipe,  a  tofaacca  pipe:  Florio. 

1698  Drinke  you  tobaccho  nere  so  secretly,  |  Yet  by  the  smoake  heele  tell  the 
quantitie :  Bastard's  Chresteleros.    [Naresf  1600  the  man  is  like  twentie 

pounds  wortli  of  Tobacco,  which  mounts  into  th*  aire,  and  prooves  nothing  but  one 
thing:  Dekkkr,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  113  (1873).  1603  as  your  tobacco  is  your 

only  smoker  away  of  rheum,  and  all  other  rheumatic  diseases:  Middlbton, 
Blurt,  i.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  16  (188s).  1607  blow  up  into  his  [a  horse's) 

Nostrils  the  powder  of  Tobacco  to  occasion  him  to  sneeze:  Topssll,  Four-/. 
Beasts,  p._3^7-  1610  making  of  Tile  (for  thack,  roofe,..0  Brick,  Pots,  Tabac- 
copipes,  Tnnnel  or  Conduit-pipes:  Folkingham,  Art  Survey,  1.  vii.  p.  14. 
1616  Besides  ale,  beer,  &  sundry  sortes  of  wine  |  From  forren  nationes,  whose 
more  fruitful!  vine  |  Yields  plenty  of  god  Bacchus,  we  have  got  |  Another  kinde  of 
drinke,  which  well  I  wot  |  Is  of  smale  goodnesse...And  that's  Tobacco,  a  rare 
Indian  weed:  R.  C,  Times'  Whistle,  v,  3197, p.  70(1871).  1618  they  have 

preserved  the  Magazin  of  Tobacco:  Howbll,  Lett.,  I.  iiL  p.  7  (1645X  1619 

Says  Tobaccho  is  the  Diuells  smoake:  Hutton,  Foil.  Anat.,  sig.  A  8  f. 

S.  D.  J 


1638  the  King  had  lent  hym  word  to  boroe  all  the  tobatx>,,kBd'to  tnffer  noa 
to  be  drunk  in  his  government;  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  35  (1883).  '  1630 
their  Tabacco,  which  they  looke  in  a  pipe  made  artificially  of  earth  as  ours  are, 
but  far  bigger,  with  the  bowle  fashioned  together  with  a  piece  of  fine  copper ; 
Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wis.,  p.  Uiv.  (i8e4X  1W7  Tobacco  comforteth  the  Sfirits, 
and  dischargeth  Wearinesse:  Bacon.  Mat.  Hist.,  Cent.  x.  i  937.  163*  thev 
esteeme  much  of  Tobacco,  and  drinke  it  in  long  canes  or  pipes  called  hubble 
bubbles:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p,  34.  —  forty  Camels  loaden  with  Tobacco, 
out  of /■^...the  forty  load  of  Toback  (as  they  call  it,  or  Tewton)  was  put  into  a 
large  eartnem  Pipe  (the  ground)  and  fired :  ib.,  p.  119.  1603  Tobacco-box 

lids;  J.  Gaulb,  Mag-astro-manctr,  p.  177.  1604  a  Tobacco  box  with  a 

Burning  Glasse :  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  too.  1668  tobacco- 

fume  :  Ford,  Witch  Edm.,  v.  i,  Wks.,  p.  306/1  (1830)1         1670  much  better  to 


and  Spaniards  take  Csr  moie  firequently  then  we,  as  needing  neither  Candle  nor 
Tinderbox  to  light  it  withal:  nor  using  any  other  IMpes  than  their  own  Noses : 
ib.,p.ts9.  1673  Playm,  Pnnteia,  Book-sellers,  and  sometimes  Cooks, 

and  Tabacca-men:  Wycherley,  Love  in  a  Wood,  ii.  p.  37.  1678  he  bath 

laid  the  like  Impost  on  our  English  Tobaccho  too;  Ancient  Trades  Decayed, 
p.  15.  1684  Saws,  Axes,  Files,  and  Steels  to  strike  Fire,  with  Tobacco- 

stoppets  belonging  to  them:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavemirr's  Trav.,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  i.  p.  31. 
1710  I  have  made  Delaval  pramise  to  send  me  some  Braril  tobacco  from 
Portugal  for  you :  Swift,  youm.  to  Stella.  Let.  x.  p.  353/1  (1860).  1783  the 
Duty  of  two  Shillings  >rr  Hogshead  on  all  Tobacco's:  Hut,  VirHnia,  Bk.  i. 
ch.  IV.  p.  56.    —  Tobacco-Merehants  oi  England:  ib,  p.  79,  1776  It  pro- 

duces com,  cotton,  sesamus  and  tobacco :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor, 
p.  141.  1819  Its  flowers,  fruits,  verdure,  streamlets,  men,  women, — its  very 

tobacco  stoppers, — were  according  to  his  account,  positively  of  a  different  nature 
from  those  of  every  other  country;  T.  HoTK-Anast.,  Vol.  11.  ch.  L  p.  14  (i8ao). 
1849  the  choice  tobaccoes  of  Syria :  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Tancred,  Bk.  lit. 
ch.  ii.  p.  173  (1881).  1864  'The  people.. .then  trooped  into  the  nearest  public- 

house  for  beer,  tobacco,  ftc. :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Alone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  ii.  pt  aj. 
*1878  the  war-tax  on  tobacco;  Lloyd's  Wkly.,  May  19,  p.  7/1.     (St.) 

2.  a  plant  of  the  genus  Nicotiana,  esp.  Nicotiana  Tabacum. 
It  has  sedative  and  narcotic  properties,  mainly  due  to  an 
alkaloid  poison  called  nicotine. 

1677  in  any  businesse  of  importaunce...thei  wente  and  propounded  their  matter 
io  their  chief  Prieste,  forthewitn  in  their  presence,  he  toke  certain  leaues  of  the 
Tabaca,  and  caste  theim  into  the  fire,  ancl  did  receiue  the  smoke  of  them  at  his 
mouthe,  and  at  hb  nose  with  a  Cane,  and  in  takyng  of  it,  he  fell  doune  vppon  the 
grounde,  as  a  dedde  manne,  and  remainyng  so,  accordyng  to  the  quantitie  of  the 
smoke  that  he  had  taken,  and  when  the  hearbe  had  doen  his  woorke,  he  did  re- 
uiue  and  awake,  and  gaue  theim  their  aunsweres,  according  to  the  visions,  and 
illusions  whiche  he  sawe,  whiles  he  was  rapte  of  the  same  maner:  Frampton, 
JoyfuU  Newes,  fol.  39  '*.  ^  The  proper  name. ..is  Picielt.  For  the  name  of 
Tooaco  is  given  to  it  by  our  Spaniards :  >'.,  p.  34  (1596).  1690  whether  yt 

divine  Tobacco  were,  [Or  Panacluea,  or  Polygony:  Spens.,  F.  Q.,  hi.  v.  33. 
1698  the  S/anyards  m  Jndia,  reconer  themselues  by  taking  the  same  iuyce  of 
Tobaco,  and  setting  so  many  Ventoeesyyoa  the  swolne  places ;  G.  W,,  Cures  of 
the  Diseased^  sig.  C  3  ro.  1600  There  is  an  herbe  which  is  sowed  apart  by 

itselfe,  and  is  allied  by  the  inhaUlants  [of  Virginia]  Vpfmoc.iM  SpanyartB 
generally  call  it  Tabacco.  The  leaues  thereof  being  dried  are  brought ^into  pouder, 
tney  use  to  take  the  fume  or  smoake  thereof,  by  sucking  it  thorow  pipes  made  of 
clay,  into  their  stomncke  and  head... whereby  their  bodies  are  notably  preaerued 
in  health,  and  know  not  many  grieuous  diseases,  wherewithall  we  in  'Snglamd  are 
often  times  afflicted:  R.  HakluyTj  Voyages,  VoL  ill.  p.  373.  bef  1617  Ta- 
^o...fin  the  language  of  the  ltiAa.a%]  feiciell...filciet:  Minsheu,  Guide  into 
Tongues.  1603  Reports  were  made. ..touching  the  Planting  of  English 

'Tobacco  in  the  County  of  Gloucester:  Several  Proceed.  0/ Parity  Aug.  9 — i^ 
No.  4,  p.  48.  1664  Sow  slisa... Marjoram,  Basil,  Tobacco:  Evelyn,  Kal. 

ffort. ,  p.  19s  (1739).  bef  1688  the  Seeds  of  Raiunculus,  Maijorane,  'Tabaco : 
Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  i.  p.  9  (1686).  1706  The  Tobacco-Leaf  here  grows 
on  a  Plant  about  two  Foot  high,  and  is  of  the  length  of  two  or  three  Hands 
breadth :  Tr.  Bosman's  Guinea.  Let.  xvL  p.  307.  1767  tender  kinds  of  annual 
flowers  such  as.. .French  and  African  marigolds,  chrysanthemum,  brxnd-lcaved 
tobacco:  J.  Abercrohbie,  Ev.  Mast  own  Gardner,  p.  173  (1803X 

toboggan,  taboggan  {—  ±  =^,  sb. :  Eng.  ii-.  N.  Amer.  Ind. : 
a  narrow  sledge  used  for  gliding  down  snow  slopes  or  other 
slopes.  Originally  used  in  Lower  Canada  for  portage  over 
snow. 

^^toccata,  sb.:  It,  fr.  toccare,=' to  touch':  a  work  com- 
posed for  a  keyboard  instrument,  to  display  the  effect  of 
touch;  Aence,  any  composition  which  demands  brilliant 
execution ;  a  prelude. 

1794  TOCCATA,  or  TOCCATO,  is  of  much  the  same  Signification  as  the 
Word  RICERCATA,  which  see :  .fjlor^  Ex/lic.  0/ For.  Wis.  in  Mut.  Bks. 
bef  1863  While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the  clavichord :  R. 
Browning,  Selections,  p.  334  (1873)1 

*toc8in  {J.  —),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tocsin;  tocksaine,  Eng.  fr.  Old 
Fr.  toquesin,  toxsaint:  sb. :  a  signal  of  alarm  made  by  a  bell 
or  a  peal  of  bells ;  an  alarm ;  an  alarm-bell 

1680  The  priests  went  up  into  the  steeple,  and  rang  the  bells  backward,  which 
they  call  tocksaine,  whereupon  the  people  of  the  suburlM  flocked  together:  ruLKE, 
Ahsvi.  to  P.  Frarine,  p.  53.     [T.]  1881  that  all-softening,  overpowering 

knell,  I  The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner-bell:  BvRON,  Don  Juan,  V.  xlix. 
1846  from  the  watch-tower  a  tocsin  rang  out  a  summons  to  arms  on  the  approach 
of  African  pirates:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  399.  1883  In  the 

smallest  Commune  of  France  they  were  near  to  sounding  a  tocsin  of  alarm; 
Stastdard,  Feb.  3,  p.  3. 

*toddy,  sb.:  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Hind.  tSri:  alcoholic  liquor 
made  from  the  sap  of  the  palmyra  or  other  palms,  also  c^ed 
Bura  {ig-v.);  in  English  use,  apparently  earlier  in  Scotland,  a 
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mixture  of  whiskey  or  other  spirituous  liquor  with  hot  water, 
sugar,  and  sometimes  lemon  or  other  flavoring. 

1609—10  Tamt  (See  snTal.  lOSt  Pdmitm  wine,  which  thnr  call  Taddy : 
Pdrchas,  PUrrimt,  Vol  i.  Bk.  iiL  p.  198,  ISM  tnev  were  often  presented 
with  Flowrei,  Fniiti,  Toddr.  and  like  things:  Sis  Th.  Hkiibsrt,  Trav.,  p.  A. 
1663  terry :  }.  Davibs,  Tr.  MandtUlt,  Bk.  i.  p.  31  (1669X  1800  No 

nianner  of  dntiei  or  ciuionu  wa<  allowed  10  be  exacted  from  any  article  brought 
into  camp,  excepting  country-anack,  opium,  gaqja,  or  bhang  and  toddy :  Wbl- 
LIKGTON,  Su/^  ^"t-'  ^"^  "■  P-  '^  V^h  UM  My  Lord  Tomnoddy  Is 
diinkiiw gin-toddy:  Barhah,  Ii^Ut.  Ltg^  p.  179(1865).         "    ' 


p.  269  (iSn).         1T8T  La  Lands  makes  only  twenty  toiset  difference  between 
the_secood_noor  of  the  Hotel  d' Angletore  at  Itirin,  and  that  of  the  Three  Kings 


My  Lord  Tom- 


noddy  flu  drank'all  his  toddy:  w.,  p.  i8a~ 

tdftu  (Lat  pi.  tdfl),  inferior  spelling  tdphna,  sb. :  Lat. : 
tnfil  (q.  v\  tuff.    Anglicised  as  toph. 

1566  lyke  vnto  the  stone  cauled  To/ut,  whiche  is  soone  resolued  into  sande: 
R.  Edkn,  DKtuUt,  Sect.  l,  p.  80  (1885I  1636  A  native  aich  she  drew  |  With 
pumice  and  light  tofiisses,  that  grew :  Geo.  Sandys,  Tr.  Ovid'i  Mtt.,  iiL    (T.) 

Hoga,  .r^. :  Lat:  the  usual  outer  garment  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  more  correctly  toga  virQls,  a  man's  toga,  assumed 
by  youths  at  the  age  of  fourteen  (?).  The  toga  praetoxta,  or 
'bordered  robe',  had  a  deep  purple  border,  and  was  worn  by 
boys  and  unmarried  women  of  patrician  rank. 

1600  all  the  jrounger  sort  above  17  yeares  old,  yea  and  some  also  under  tliat 
age,  that  yet  were  in  their  i'rr/rjr/a,  and  wer  not  come  to  TegaviriUs;  Holland, 
Tx,  Livyt  Bk.  xxil.  p.  467.  bef.  1719    our  modem  medals  are  full  of  togas 

and  tunicai,  traietu  taAfaiuJamtHtumt:  Addison,  Wkt.,  Vol.  1.  p.  3^0  (Bonn, 
1854).  1761  1  was  not  without  thoughts  of  wearing  the  Uza  virtiit  of  the 

Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  ciress  of  the  modems :  Lord  Chbstbr- 


PIELD,  Lsiters,  Vol.  11.  No.  41,  p.  178(1774).  1819  theywereof  an  incredible 
sise  and  weight,  and  thrown  over  the  uioulder  exactly  like  the  Roman  toga ; 
BowDiCH,  Miuwn  t»  AiJumta,  PL  L  ch.  ii.  p.  35.     —  the  African  toga  I  had 


assumed:  t^.,  ch.  viL  p.  154. 


1854  During  this  period,  Mr.  Clive  assumed 


tlM  b^a  vtrilit:  Thackbrat,  Ntwcpnus,  Vol  i.  ch.  xriL  p.  197  (1879).  1809 
borrow  the  mayor's  night-gown  and  slippers,  to  play  Julius  Csesar  in  nis  toga,  or, 
whidi  is  the  same  thmg  to  them,  to  represent  a  sultan;  Maty,  Tr.  Rietbtcl^s 
Tm.  Gtrm.,  Let.  viii.  Pinkertoo,  Vol.  vi.  p.  15.  1884  a  fat  native  dressed 
in  a  turban  and  toga  of  muslin  as  white  as  snow :  Balioo,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  59.' 
1889  [He]  presently  wnpped  himself,  meupborically,  in  his  toga  and  became 
very  chilly:  AtMtnaumt  Feb*  9,  p.  181/3. 

tog&tns,^/.  tog&ti,  adj.  and  sb.:  Lat:  wearing  the  toga; 
a  Roman  citizen  in  his  civil  capacity. 

abt  1680  For  without  otience  to  others,  I  wouM  be  tme  to  my  self,  their 
memories  and  merits  distinguishing  them  of  the  Militia  from  the  Toguti;  and  of 
these  die  had  as  many  and  those  as  able  Ministers,  as  any  of  her  Progenitors : 
<ii53)  R.  Naunton,  Frofm.  tttf.,  p.  a6  (1870). 

tohn  bohTl,/Ar.:  Fr.  fr.  Heb.,  'without  form — ^void'  {Gen,, 
i.  2) :  chaos,  utter  confusion. 

1619  it  is  (not  a  Sphere,  the  faerfectest  figure:  not  any  figure,  but)  a  Chaot, 
a  Tohu  and  Boku^  a  meere  confu^oo :  PuRCHAS,  Micrvcotmus,  ch.  xxviii.  p.  375. 
1654 — 6  Man's  heart  is  a  mere  emptiness,  a  very  Tohu  va6ckui  J.  TRArp,  Com, 
Old  Tttt.,Vo\.  I.  p.  8/3  (i8«7X  1678  of  dark  Sensless  Matter,  of  Tuiu  and 

JM«,  or  CoofiisedC^iM:  CUDWORtM,  /hUU.  Sj/tt.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  61.  1693 
the  Eartli,  that  is,  the  Tenaqueous  Globe,  which  was  made  tohu  vaioku,  without 
Fonn,  and  voki :  J.  Ray,  Thn*  Ditenrus,  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  5  (1713).  1863  Was 
ever  such  a  la/m4okm  of  people  as  there  assembles  >  Thackeray,  Pkilif,  Vol.  i. 
ch,  xiii.  p.  360  (1887X  1864  she  is  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  be  wandering 

in  tUs  tohnbohn:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite  Aiaiu,  Vol  ill.  ch.  1.  p.  so. 

toil(e),  toyl(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  toiU:  cloth,  a  net,  a  snare. 

1691  There  his  welwoven  toylcs,  and  subtil  tiaioea,  |  He  laid  the  brutish 
nation  to  enwrap:  Spens.,  Ctmfl.,  Astrophel,  97.  1601  the  toile  made  of 

Cumes  Flaxen  cords,  are  so  strong,  that  the  wild  Bore  falling  into  it,  will  bee 
caught:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  19,  ch.  i.  Vol  ti.  v-  3-  1606  she 

looks  lilce  sleep,  I  As  she  would  catch  another  Antony  |  In  her  strong  toil  of  grace : 
Shaks.,  Aft.  &•  CItcf.,  v.  3,  351. 

*toiIett«,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  toilet,  originally  a  wrapper  for 
clothes  ("A  Toylet;  the  stuffe  which  Drapers  lap  about  their 
clothes ;  also,  a  bag  to  put  night-clothes,  and  buckeram,  or 
other  stuffe  to  wrap  any  other  clothes,  in":  Cotgr.,  1611). 

1684  represents  the  Oath  of  RkadoguHt,  when  she  was  given  to  undeniand, 
being  at  her  Toilette,  of  the  death  of  her  Husband :  Tr.  Combei  VtnaiOn,  b^c, 

I>.  33.  1718  The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in  peace,  I  And  the 

ong  labours  of  the  Toilette  cease:  Pope,  Raft  c/ Lock,  ill.  34.  1760   not 

that  I  exclude  an  occasional  hour  at  a  toiltttt:  Lord  Chesterpield,  Letters, 
VoL  II.  No.  4,  p.  13  (1774)  bef.  1783  at  the  toilette  of  the  fair:  Cowfer, 

Hfft,  Poems,  Vol.  i.  p.  136  (i8o8)b  1793   long  labours  of  the  toilette: 

H.  Brooke,  FcolofQual.,  Vol.  11.  p.  307.  1807  I  shall  gel  them  framed 

and  glared,  and  so  hang  them  up,  in  terrorem,  over  Miss  Debby's  toilette:  Beres- 
FORD.  Miseries,  Vol.  11.  p.  S4  (stn  Ed.).  1817  I  threw  down  a  bottle  of  sether 
that  was  on  mamma's  toilette,  on  her  muGT — and  it  had  such  a  horrid  smell :  M. 
Edgbworth,  Harrinftim,  ch.  xviL  Wks.,  Vol.  xlll.  p.  354  (1B25).  1850 

Madame  noted  every  article  of  toilette  which  the  ladies  wore,  from  their  bonnets 
to  their  brodequins :  Thackeray,  Pendmnis,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  348  (1879). 
1884  fashionaUe  milliners  had  sat  up  all  night  to  complete  the  radiant  flower- 
show  toilettes :  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  Atone,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iL  p.  16.  *1874  Fashion 
still  decrees  that,  where  the  material  is  very  simple,  elabonte^^m  in  trimmings 
may  be  employed  to  make  the  toilette  effective :  Echo,  May  39.    [St ) 

toise,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  toise :  an  old  measure  of  length, 
conuining  6  French  feet,  or  about  6f  feet  English. 

1741  a  Gallery  five  Toises  broad :  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumt/orfs  yoy.  Levant, 
Vol.  11.  p.  163.  1763  the  first  parallel  should  be  at  least  three  hundred  toises 
distant  from  the  main  body  of  the  place:  Sterne,  Trisl.  Shand.,  vi.  xxi.  Wks., 


at  Siena:  P.  Beckford,  Lttt.fr.  Ital.,  VoL  i.  p.  449  (iBosX        1838  ) 
round  of  toises  thousands  three:  Byron,  Z^^n^iMM,  vii.  ix.  1885  Another 

[instrument]  that  has  been  found  very  valuable  in  practice  is  the  anthropometric 
toils;  Atksnatim,  Oct  31,  p.  574/3. 

toison  d'or,  phr.:  Fr. :  the  name  of  an  honorary  order  of 
'Austria  and  Spain  and  of  the  jewel  of  the  said  order. 

1854  she  had  done  everything  for  Jason :  she  had  got  him  the  toison  d^or 
from  the  Queen  Mother,  and  now  had  to  meet  nim  every  da^with  his  little  faloode 
bride  on  hu  arm  I  Thackeray,  Ntwctmts,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxriii.  p.  312(1879). 

Tokay,  name  of  a  rich  luscious  wine  produced  near  Tokay, 
a  town  in  Upper  Hungary. 


1710  I  dined  at  Stratford's  b  the  city,  and  had  Burgundy  and  Tokay:  Swift, 
JonrH.  to  Stella,  Let.  vi  Wks.,  rk  ty^\  (1869).  1760  At  supper  she  ofiered 
ttim  Tokav,  and  told  him  she  believed  he  would  find  it  good  :  Hor.  Walpole, 
Letters,  VoL  lU.  p.  3x6  (1857).  1780  you  press  me  to  drink  your  Champayn 
"    ■    srtM,  Efifr — •* —  "' — '-'  ""-    -   -^- ^-'•"-  •- -» 


and  Tokay :  C.  Anstbv,  E/ifram/nm  Martial,  Wks.,  p.  363  (1808)1  bef. 

1783  Who  stole  her  slipper,  fill'd  it  with  tokay,  |  And  diank  the  little  bumper 
ev'ry  day:  CowpKR,  TrutA,  Poems,  Vol.  I.  p.  57  (1808).  1833  sipping  Tokay 
at  the  cost  of  his  Grace:  J.  Wilson,  Noctts  Amiros.,  iii.  in  Blaclmoo^s  Mag., 
VoL  XI.  p.  613. 

tola,  tole,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Hind,  tola:  an  Indian  weight 
containing  96  ruttees  (see  mttee) ;  at  present,  the  tola  and 
the  rupee  each  weigh  180  grs.  Troy. 

1635  Of  another  sort  of  Gold  [coin]  of  twenty  Toles  a  piece,  there  are  thirtie 
thousand  pieces  \marg.  A  Tole  is  a  Ru^ia  Ckaliany  of  Siluer,  and  ten  of  ther~ 
Tales,  are  the  value  of  one  of  gold]:  PoRCHAS,  A'^n'Mr,  VoL  1.  Bk.  iii  p.  31 


If  gol 
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1666  1 1  JO  Masse  make  a  hundred  Tolls;  ten  tolls  of  silver  value  one  of 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  45  (1677). 

toldo,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  awning ;  an  Indian  hoveL 

1840  The  whole  population  of  the  toldos,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
arranged  on  the  bank :  C.  Darwin,  youm.  Beagle,  ch.  xu  p.  333.  1846  In 
summer  it  is  covered  with  an  awning,  ioldo,  wniai  gives  a  tenty  look ;  Foro, 
Handik.  S^in,  Pt.  I.  p.  3S4.  1864  He  gave  up  a  part  of  the  toldo,  or  fore> 
cabin  as  it  may  be  called:  H.  W.  Bates,  Mat.  on  A  masons,  ch.  vii  p.  160. 

*Toledo  (—  ^  -),  sb. :  Eng.,  fr.  Toledo,  a  city  (and  province)' 
of  New  Castile  in  Spain:  a  sword-blade  or  sword  manu- 
factured  at  Toledo,  or  an  imitation  of  the  same. 

1598  [a  rapier]  'tis  a  most  pure  Teltdo :  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Mom  in  kit  tfnsm., 
ii  4,  Wks.,  p.  35  (1616).  1603  Mars  armipotent  with  his  court  of  guard,  rive 
sharpness  to  my  toledo !  Middleton,  Blurt,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  46  (1885). 
bef.  1616  several  Weapons,  Turkisk  and  Toledo's:  Beau.  &  Fu,  Eld.  Bro., 
V.  I,  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  453  (1711).  1659  Walk  into  Moorfields—  |  I  dare  look 
00  your  Toledo:  Massincbr,  City  Madam,  i  s,  Wks.,  p.  317/3  (1839).  1663 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toltdo  trusty,  |  For  want  of  finiting  was  grown  rusty : 
S.  Butler,  Hadiins,  Pt.  1.  Cant.  i.  p.  37.  ITIn  a  S^OMiard  with  naked 
Toledo  at  my  tail :  Wvcherlby,  Gent.  Dane.  Matt.,  ii  p.  3&  1706  A  new 
Toledo  by  his'side:  Addison,  IVks.,  VoL  I.  p.  67  (Bohn,  1854X  1809  put 
him  to  death  with  his  Spanish  toledo:  Maty,  Tr.  Riesieck's  Trav.  Gtrm.,  Let. 
xliii  Pinkerton,  VoL  yi.  p.  153.  1843  Spanish  GTandees...Mrith  their  very 
long  whiskers,  and  longer  Toledo*:  Barham,  tngolds.  Leg.,  p.  150  (1865). 

tolerator  {J-  —  ^  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat  toleritor,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat  tolerAre,=' to  bear',  'to  support':  one  who 
tolerates. 

bef.  1848  and  to  this  moment  it  is  far  from  being  clear,  either  to  the  tolentors, 
or  the  tolerated:  Disraeli,  Cnr.  Lit.,  Toleration.    [L.| 

tolibant,  tolipant,  tolipane,  tolliban.    Seetorbaa. 

^tomahawk  {± -  J.\  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  a  North 
American  Indian  war-axe. 

1618   Tomakacks.  Axes:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  H^ks.,  p.  44  (1884)1  1684 

beate  them  downe  with  their  right  hand  Tamahaukes,  and  left  hand  lavelins : 
W.  Wood,  Jfem  England's  Prvsf..  p.  jo.  1733  knocking  the  English 

unawares  00  the  Head,  some  with  their  Hatchets,  which  they  call  Tommakauks, 
others  with  the  Hours  and  Axes  of  the  English  themselves :  Hist,  yirginia, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  iii.'  p.  39.  —  Tomahawk:  ib.,  p.  43.  1806  The  tomahawk,  or  the 
scalping  knife,  wiuitever  other  charms  may  be  denied  them,  are,  at  least,  recom- 
mended by  the  dispatch  with  which  they  perform  their  services :  Berespord, 
Miseries,  VoL  i.  p.  7  (;th  Ed.X  1814  cuu  down  the  renegade  with  a  toma- 

hawk, to  the  great  delight  of  Oie  Indians:  Southby,  Lett.,  VoT  11.  p.  389  (185Q. 
1836  He  alM  bore  a  knife  in  a  girdle  of  wampum,  like  that  which  omfined  the 
scanty  garments  of  the  Indian,  but  no  tomahawk:  J.'F.  Cooper,  Last  of  tko 
Mokicans,  ch.  iii  p.  35  (Cassell's  Red  Libr.).  1849  He  wore  a  hunting 

frock.. .and  a  tomahawk  in  the  broad  wampum-belt  round  his  waist:  W.  Irving, 
Braabridge  Hall,  p.  433.  1866  They  have  no  Indian  taste  for  a  tomahawk- 
dance  :  Emerson,  Englisk  Traits,  v.  Wks.,  VoL  il  p.  39  (t866). 

*tomanS  sb. :  Mongol  tdmdn :  the  sum  of  ten  thousand,  a 
division  of  an  army  ten  thousand  strong. 

1599  The  lord  of  the  same  dtie  hath  in  yeerely  reuenues  for  salt  onely, 
fiftie  Tkuman  of  Balis,  and  one  balis  is  worth  a.florrn  and  a  halfe  of  our  ooyne; 
insomuch  that  one  Tkuman  of  Aa/»amounteth  vnto  the  value  of  fif^eene  thousand 
florens:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  11.  i  p.  61.  1788  the  fiuitfiil  territory 
of  Cash,  of  which  his  fathers  were  the  hereditary  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  a  toman 
often  thousand  horse:  Gibbon,  Decl.  4*  FaU,  VoL  xu.  ch.  Ixv.  p.  4  (1813). 

«toiiiaii*,  tomanu,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  tdmin,  fr. 
Mongol  tdman,='ten  thousand':  a  Persian  money  of  account, 
and  later,  a  coin  containing  10,000  dinars  (see  dinar),  con- 
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tinually  depreciated  in  value  from  £3.  13^.  (or  more)  in  17  c. 
to  7s.  6d. ;  also  applied  to  othei'  denominations  of  money. 

1598  I  bmue  racnucd  6.  tument  in  ready  moocn^  aoo.  shaiuriu  is  a  cnmen, 
rtckoninK  enery  ihaagh  for  nae  pence  Rustt:  R.  Haklutt,  ytyaga.  Vol.  i. 
p.  3S&  ISM  His  Reaennes  (u  MerchanU  say)  is  foure  hanared  thousand 

Ttmojma  a  ycare  (a  Temtm  is  three  pounds  six  shillinjn):  Six  Th.  Hbrbkkt, 
Trot.,  p.  63.  166S  sold  the  Foot-man  for  fifteen  TtimtUHM,  which  amouot 

to  seventy  five  French  Pistols:  J.  Davibs,  Amtattaim  Trav.,  Bit.  v.  p.  194 
(1M9X  16(6  this  Arch-Dulie,..lias  towards  four  hundred  thousand  Tamauu 
fir  latum,  (a  Ttmutin  is  five  Marks  Stsriinc :):  Sir  Th.  Hskssst,  Trao., 
t  <33  (r^ryX  1634  These  are  some  rich  Merdiants  that  will  give  two 

Timant,  but  the  meanest  Servant  willgive  an  Or:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavnnin't 
Trtn.,  VoL  1.  Bk.  L  p.  la.  1T41  This  Capiution  is  farm'd  out  at  three 
hundred  Tomans:  J.  Ozkll,  Tr.  Tttam^crtt  Vty.  Ltvant,  VoL  in.  p.  150. 
18S8  semis  this  pune  cootaining  twenty  gold  tomauns;  JCmsilbtuk^xA,  I. 
eh.  xix.  p.  304.  1840  4Siaoo  tomlns  a  year,  or  »,5oa/.  sterling :  Fkasbii, 
Kt^rdUtmHt  4rv. ,  Vol.  1.  Let.  ii.  p.  34.  1884  my  engagement  that  a  sum  of 

two  hundred  and  eighty  to>Kaiu(;Cioa)  should  be  disnibutidamong  them :  Edm. 
(yDoHOVAN,  Mtnt,  ch.  xaviii.  p.  31a  (New  VorfcX 

Variants,  i6  c.  tunun^  17  a  thoiHan{d),  tomain,  tumain, 
18  c.  totnand,  tomond. 

tonuaha,  tamaaha,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.  tamOshi, 
~' sight-seeing' :  an  entertainment,  a  pageant,  a  public  show, 
a  popular  excitement. 

1610  be  took  flesh  upon  him  to  see  the  Tamaaha  of  the  World :  Finch,  in 
Pnicha*'  PUrrimt,  r.  436  (16S5X    (Vule)  16TS  We  were  discovered  by 

iome  that  told  our  Banyan...that  two  Englishmen  were  come  to  the  Tomasia,  or 
Sight:  FRYU,£./W<a,  159(1698)1  [Vule]  1883  wanted  to  know 'Vhat  the 
deuce  all  this  tmmdtka  was  about" :  F.  H.  CaAwroRo,  Mr.  luutci,  ch.  x.  p.  313. 

*tomato  {-JL-),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  and  Port.  tomaU:  the 
fruit  of  Lycopersicum  esculentum,  Nat  Order  Solanaceae,  a 
native  of  Tropical  S.  America ;  also  called  love-appU. 

1604  They  vse  also  Tonatca,  which  are  coMe  and  very  wholesoine:  E, 
Crihstoh,  Tr.  I/AatWt  Htil.  (f.  Imlut,  \iA.  L  Bk.  iv.  p.  340  (1880X 
1T67  sow  Comatos,  or  love^pple  seed;  the  fruit  or  apples  of  these  plants  are... 
much  used  in  soups,  and  are  also  often  used  to  pickle;  J.  Abbrcrosibis,  Ev. 
Umm  vtvo  CarJtntr,  p.  157  (1803)1  18S0  From  Iceland  lichens,  and  St. 

Kitt's  tomato:  Hahs  Busk,  Banmtl,  Vi.  430.  1846  Tomatoes,  the  fruit  of 

the  Lycopersicum,  commonly  called  Love  Apples,  in  aJlusiao  to  the  supposed 
power  which  they  possess  of  exciting  tender  feelings,  are  a  commoa  ingredient  in 
lauees:  J.  Lindlby,  Vti.  Kmgd,,  p.  6si. 

tomback,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Port,  tambaca,  fr.  Malay  tarn- 
baga,=' cq^^t' :  a  particular  kind  of  brass  or  bell-metal, 
obtained  ftom  countries  east  of  India. 

1680  their  mosique,  which  was  ten  or  twelue  pannes  of  Tmiata,  cairied 
noo  a  coulstaffe  bctvreene  two;  these  were  tuneable:  Purchas,  Filgrims. 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iiL  p.  |8>.  1663  a  Tnmittk,  or  Timbrel,  a  Haw-boy,  and  several 
Tsbours:  J.  Davibs,  Tr.  MmndtUlt,  Bk.  1.  p.  30(1669), 

tome,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tome:  a  volume,  esp.  a  large  volume ; 
a  division  of  a  literary  work. 

1006  his.. .tome  of  confutation,  swelling  in  dimeiisioa...aboue  all  the  pro- 
digious commentaries.. .that  euer  he  wrote :  Nashb,  Have  with  Knv,  sig.  F  a,  in 
Greene's  If  <fa.,  p.  n  (1S61).  1630  That  Cardinal  in  the  beginnug  of  the 

year  1605.  printed  lus  eleventh  T»mt  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals:  Brbnt,  Tr. 
Stmv^t  Hut.  Cmnc.  Trent  (HisL  Inqu.X  p.  879  (1676).  1889  A  huge 

volume  containing  six  Tomes;  R.  Baxtbr,  Key/er  CatkoUckt.  ch.  xxv.  p.  151. 

tomin,  sb. :  Sp. :  the  third  part  of  a  drachm ;  a  real  (g.  v.). 

1600  fiue  Tomynet.  that  is,  fiue  Rcyyals  of  plate,  which  is  iust  two  shillings 
and  sixe  pence :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyeufet,  VoL  ill.  p.  454.  1604  and  in  Potoai 
it  is  readUy  worth  foure  peeces,  and  five  Tomines:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  DAcotltit 
Hut.  W.  Indue,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  345  (iSSo). 

toill«>lo,  //.  tomoli,  .r^.:  It  (Florio):  a  dry  measure  of 
rather  larger  capacity  than  a  bushel  English. . 

16TS  The  Bakers  of  the  Town  an  oblind  to  take  every  month  35000  tamali 
out  of  this  Granary;  J.  Rat,  y»um.  Lem  Ceuntr.,  p:  169.  1798  Naples 

exports  annually  1,500,000  tomoli  of  wheat,  equal  to  1,8(5,000  Winchester 
bisheh;  J.  MoRSB,  Amtr.  Vnw.  Geogr.,  VoL  ii.  p.  438  (1796). 

*toin-tom,  sb.\  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  native  iamfam:  a  native 
drum. 

1698  cause  the  Tom  Tom  to  be  beat  through  all  the  Streets  of  the  BUck 
Town:   In  J.  T.  Wheeler's  Umdrm,  1.  a6S  (1S61).    [Yule]  mi  Their 

small  Pipes,  and  Tom  Toms,  instiead  of  Harmony  made  the  Discord  the 
Rcaler:  C  Lockvbk,  Trmdi  in  IndM,  335.  Jt>.]  1764  orders  to  the 

ZemindaT*  to  fiimish  Oil  and  Musshauls,  and  Tom  Toms  and  Pikemen,  ftc, 
according  to  custom :  In  J.  Long's  SeUctians,  301  (Calcutta,  1869).  [I'^.J  1801 
About  noon  the  sound  of  tem-leme  announced  the  approach  of  Rajah  Ajext 
Sing  :  J.  T.  Blunt,  in  Aeiatie  Ret.,  vti.  68.  1804  let  the  cause  of  their 

nonjshmmt  be  pablished  in  the  baiaar  by  beat  of  torn  lom :  Wbluncton,  DUf., 
VoL  II.  Ik  1133  (1844X  1869  sundry  musiciaiis...wbo  are  striking  their  tom- 

toms: One*  a  HTeek,  Sept  17,  p.  136/3.  1883  another  [Arab  sailor]  strumming 
on  two  small  tom-toms:  W.  Black,  Yolande,  Vol.  l  ch.  xii.  p.  339. 

*toil,  sb. :  Fr. :  'tone ' ;  style,  the  prevalent  fashion ;  fashion- 
able air ;  fashionable  society.    See  hant  ton. 

1765  I  soom...in  the  high  tm  I  take  atpresent,  to  pocket  all  this  trash: 
Stbrnb,  Lett.,  Wks.,  p.  760/a  (1839).  1777  he  is  not  altogether  qualified  to 

palish  his  manners,  or,  if  you  like,  to  give  him  the  /m  of  good  company :  Lord 
CuBSTBSnBLD,  Lett.^tt.  fr.  Fr.X  Bk.  l  No.  xiv.  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  il  p.  48 


(»W). 
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av  eyuMfften,  wiuca  u  ncre  tne  proper  najnc  01  uic  oogi  ii&att,  at 
Trav.  Cerm-i  LeL  xxviL    Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  96.         1813  and  o 
ton  of  his  sooety  is  the  best :  Byron,  in  Moore  s  Li/e,  p.  350  (iStsX 
some  hatter  of  ton :  T.  Moork,  FuJre  Family,  p.  86.        1834  had  < 


contributed  nothing  of  their  own  but  being  tee  late'.  HoR.  Waltolb,  Letttn, 
VoL  VIII.  p.  9  (1858),  1788  Gracefiilnos,  elegance,  and  taste,  are  totally  out 
of  fashion  m  dancug.  Romping  is  the  <m :  Cent.  Mmg.,  Lviii.  i.  s6/i.  17(0 
would  the  celebrity  of  the  men  of  /ox  be  much  reduced:  C  Smith,  Detmend, 
VoL  L  p.  4a  (1703).  1809  every  man  who  sets  up  at  all  for  ton,  must  have 

his  tfiuchtn,  which  is  here  the  proper  name  of  the  dog :  Maty,  Tr.  RietbecKt 

—  " »--  — -'■-     "!-' "-'  —  -  -'  1813  and  certainly  the 

1818 

idre  Family,  p.  96.        1894  tiad  contrived  to 

give  to  the  unbecoming  dress  of  the  country  as  much  ton  as  it  was  capable 
of  receiving :  Baioo,  Vol  L  ch.  L  p.  i.  18M  if  I  cannot  be  first  in  Piccadilly, 
let  me  try  Hatton  Garden,  and  see  whether  I  cannot  lead  the  ton  there :  Thackr- 
RAY,  Newctmee,  VoL  L  elk  ix.  p.  103  (1879). 

tone:  Anglo-Ind.    See  dhoney. 

tonga,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  ting&:  a  small  two- 
wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  ponies  or  bullocks,  used  in  India. 

1883  The  Himalayan  ttnra  is  a  thing  of  delight.. .in  principle  it  is  the  ancient 
Persian  war-chariot;  F.  M.  CRAwroRD,  Mr.  teaaet,  cL^x.  p.  180.  —  every 
tonga-driver:  ib.,  p.  181. 

tOQJon,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.:  an  open  palankeen,  a  kind  of 
sedan  chair. 

abt.  1604  I  had  a  tonjon,  or  open  palanquin,  in  which  I  rode;  Mrs.  Shbr- 
WOOD, /)a>/«Mi)rr.,  383(1857).  [Yiue]  1838  barouches,  buggies,  palanquins, 
tmuoos ;  AtiMttc  Cottuma,  p.  70.  1884  some  [streets]  indeed  so  very  narrow 
that  only  the  toHjmnn  carried  by  men  can  pass  along  them:  C  F.  Gordon 
CuMuiHC,  in  Mmcmillan't  Mag. 

tonka,  tonka[-^^(z»],  sb.:  native  S.  Amer.  (Guiana):  the 
seed  of  the  Dipteryx  odorata,  Nat.  Order  Fabaceae,  which 
yields  a  volatile  oil  used  by  perfumers  and  snuff  manu- 
facturers.   Also  called  tonga  bean,  Tonguin  bean. 

1846  The  volatile  oil  of  Dipterix  odorata,  or  Tonka  Bean ;  J.  Lindlby, 
Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  549. 

tonneUe,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  arbor;  a  tunnel-shaped  net 

1861  those  who  will  sit  down  under  my  lonmelit,  and  have  a  half-hour's  drink 
and  gossip:  Thackbrav,  RomuMout  Pafen,  p.  isz  (1879)1 

tensor,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  tondire,'^' to  shear',  'to 
shave':  a  barber. 

1759  Take  away  the  turkey,  says  the  tonsor :  W.  Vbrral,  Cookery,  Pref., 
&  xix.  1776  'The  enraged  tonsor  took  me  at  my  word ;  J.  Colurr,  M$u. 

Tmv.,  p.  97.  1838  the  tonsor  glided  quietly  back  towards  the  royal  apart- 

ment, whence  he  bad  issued:  ScoTT,  Qnent.  Dur,,  ch.  viiL  p.  118  (1886). 

tontine,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tontine:  a  subscription  to  a  fund, 
the  subscribers  to  which  receive  a  fixed  annuity  until  they 
are  all  dead,  the  survivors  getting  increased  shares  as  the 
numbers  of  the  society  are  diminished  by  death  until  the  last 
survivor  enjoys  (during  the  rest  of  his — or  her — Ufe)  the 
whole  annuity ;  a  fund  raised  on  the  above  system ;  the  an- 
nuity paid  as  interest  on  the  fund ;  also,  attrtb.  more  or  less 
on  the  principle  of  the  tontine.  The  system  was  invented 
by  a  banker  of  Naples,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  in  17  c.  and  named 
after  him. 

1791  This  gentlewoman  had  ventured  300  livies  in  each  Tontine ;  and  in 
the  last  year  of  her  life  she  had  for  her  aimuity  about  3,600/.  a  year :  Gent.  Mag. , 

E.  37.  1818  whose  servant  or  dependant  obtains  the  tontinb  or  principal 

otel  of  the  town ;  Lady  Morgan,  ri.  Maaert^,  VoL  i.  ch.  iL  p.  105  (1819). 
1690  It  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  these  books. ..will  hold  the  field  for  at  least  a 
century  yet...  Among  the  translators  themselves  a  very  interesting  tontine  might 
be  estabushed :  AtMurum,  May  34,  p.  670/3. 

toofan :  Eng.  fr.  Port    See  typhoon. 

toolsee,  toolsy,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Skt  tulsi,  tulasi:  name 
of  a  kind  of  basil,  Ocimum  sanctum,  Nat.  Order  Ixamaceae, 
cultivated  and  reverenced  by  Hindoos. 

1678  they  plant  Cahiminth,  or  (by  them  called)  Tulce,  which  they  worship 
every  Morning,  and  tend  with  Diligence ;  Frvrr,  E.  India,  199  (1698X  [Yule] 
1834  They  live  upon  lies,— and  would  hiugh  at  the  holy  Toobee-l<a(  and  Ganges 
water :  Baioo,  \oL  II.  ch.  iit  p.  44. 

toombak :  Turk.    See  tnmbak. 

toondra :  Russ.    See  tnndia. 

toorkes :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tmninolBe. 

tootnague:  Anglo-Ind.    Seetatenaf. 

topass,  topaz,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  name  of  any  dark-skinned 
half  caste  of  Portuguese  descent ;  the  sweeper  (who  is  often 
such  a  half  breed)  on  board  ship. 

1678  To  the  Fort  then  belonged  300  English,  and  400  Topaxc*,  or  Portugal 
Firemen:  Frybr,£. /loAVs,  66(1698).    [Yule]  1680  It  is  resolved  and 

ordered  to  entertain  about  100  Topasses,  or  Black  Portuguese,  into  pay :  In  J.  T. 
Wheeler's  Madras,  I.  131  (1861).  [«».l  1768  There  is  a  distinction  said  to  be 
made  by  you. ..which,  in  our  opinion,  does  no  way  square  with  rules  of  justice  and 
equity,  and  that  is  the  seclusion  of  Portuguese  topasses,  and  other  Christian 
natives,  from  any  share  of  the  money  granted  by  the  Nawab ;  In  J.  Long's 
Seltctiom,  133  (Calcutta,  1869X    (>>.]  1817  "Topasses,  or  penons  whom  we 
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may  denominate  Indo-PortttgueM«  either  the  mixed  ptoduce  of  Portuguese  and 
Indian  parents,  or  converts  to  the  Portuguese,  from  the  Indian,  &itb :  J.  Mill, 
Brit.  Ind„  m.  19  (1840).    (ti.J 

♦topeS  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Telugu  tdpu,  Tamil  tdppu:  a 
grove,  an  orchard,  a  mango  plantation. 

1673    pleasant  Tops  of  Plantains,  Cocoes,  Guiavas;   Frvbh,  B.  India,  40 
(1608).    [Yule]        1799  [See  nnllall].         18M  On  the  side  of  the  road  was 
a  thick  grove  of  mango  trees,  locally  called  a  tope :  Babco,  Vol.  fi.  ch.  iii.  p.  ^7. 
1888   a  fine  'tope,'  or  grove  of  trees:  Lord  Saltoun,  Serapty  VoL  IL  ch.  iv.  . 
P-  '34- 

*tope',  J^. :  Anglo-ind.  fr.  Hind. /c^:  an  ancient  Buddhist 
monument  in  the  form  of  a  dome  of  solid  masonry. 

1886  From  the  old  Buddhist  tope  at  Sarnitth,  near  Benares,  he  followed  the 
traces  of  Sakya-Muni;  ..4/A^funvMv,  July  3,  p.  15/z.    ' 

topechee,  sb. :  Turk,  and  Pers.  topchl:  an  artilleryman,  a 
gunner.  , 

168T  The  Toptchi.  These  are  Gunners:  Sir  P.  Rvcaut,  Pm.  State  Otto- 
man Emp.,  p.  94.  [Yule]^  1838  bote  down  like  lightning  on  the  topechees: 
J^usniiasA,V oi.  L  ch.  xxi.  p.  337. 

*topee,  topi,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  fgpl:  a  hat, esp.  a 
pith  hat    See  sola. 

1849  Our  good  friend  Sol  came  down  b  right  earnest  on  the  waste,  and  there 
is  need  of  many  a  fold  of  twisted  muslin  round  the  white  topi,  to  keep  off  his  im- 
porttmacy:  I>ry  Leaves /rom  Young  Rgypt^  a.    (Vule] 

topee-wallah,  sb.-.  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind.  toplwala,=*a.  hat- 
wearer'  :  an  European ;  a  topass ;  an  English  soldier. 

1836  It  was  now  evident  we  should  have  to  encounter  the  Tofee  tVatlat : 
HocKLKV,  Pandurang  Hari,  ch.  vi.  p.  vt  (188A  1884  the  Topee-walas  are 
within  matchlock  shot  of  this  grove !  Baoooy  Vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  136. 

tophaike,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  musket. 

1818  Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake  |  In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike  : 
BvRON,  damer,  WVs.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  156  (1832).  1883  At  my  new-found  foe 

I  sprung,  I  And  clutched  with  both  my  hands  the  raised  tophaike :  Armstrong, 
CaTt./mn  Greece,  Last  Sortie,  p.  368. 

Tophet :  Heb.  tdphet;  name  of  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  or  Qehenna  {a.  v.\  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem,  an  emblem  of  Hell. 

1667  [See  OallMUia].  1888  lead  her  husband's  footsteps  out  of  this 

To|>het  into  which  he  had  sunk  himself:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Ca4f,  VoL  ni. 
ch.  iv.  p.  94. 

^toqne,  x^:  Fr. :  a  light  hat  with  a  turned  up  brim;  a 
light  cap  with  a  band  (of  twisted  silk  or  other  rich  material) 
below  which  a  quasi-hr'xxa  was  formed ;  a  small  bonnet  for 
women,  worn  in  19  c 

1644  Then  followed ...  the  knight-confaIonier...in  velvet  toques:  Evbltn, 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  p.  136  (1873).  1651  after  them,  the  Swiss  m  black  velvet 

toques  :  i^. ,  p.  a8o.  1817   It  was  at  this  time,  in  England,  the  rei^  of  high 

heads:  a  sort  of  trianguUur  cushion  or  edifice  of  horsehair,  suppose  nme  inches 
diagonal,  three  inches  thick,  by  seven  in  height,  called  1  believe  a  toaue  or  a 
eystentt  was  fastened  on  the  female  head,  I  do  not  well  know  how :  M.  Edgb- 
worth,  Harrington,  ch.  xlii.  Wks.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  171  (1835).  1838  The  head- 
dress is  a  turban-toque  of  white  satin  and  tulle :  Souvenir,  VoL  11.  p.  353/3. 
1840  Around  this  the  shawl  or  handkerchiefs  are  wound  in  forms  assuredly  far 
superior  to  any  I  have  seen  exhibited  in  the  toques  or  turbans  of  ladies  at  home  : 
FrasBR,  Koordistan,  &•<:.,  VoL  l.  Let  xi.  p.  381. 

torbant :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  turban. 

*toreador,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  bull-fighter,  esp.  one  who  fights  on 
horseback. 

1618  the  Conde  de  Cantilliana,  that  excellent  Toreador,  hath  stolen  away 
the  wife  of  a  Procuiador  de  Coite :  T.  Lorkin,  in  Court  A*  Timet  0/  7as.  t., 
VoL  II.  p.  83  (184S).  1797  When  the  price  of  the  horses  and  bulls,  and  the 

wages  of  the  torreadorti,  have  been. paid  out  of  this  money,  the  rest  is  generally 
appropriated  to  pious  foundations;  Encyc.  Brit.,  s.v.  BuU-Fighting.  183^ 

like  a  Dull  in  the  amphitheatre^  under  the  steel  of  the  tauridor ;  Scott,  Betrothed, 
ch.  xxxi.  p.  394.  1884  This  second  casualty  virtually  ended  the  performance, 
for  with  tneir  two  best  men  incapacitated  the  remaining  taur^dors  were  not  able 
to  show  much  sport  with  the  other  bulls,  though  they  did  their  best:  Pall  Mall 
Gat.,  June  3,  p.  4/1.  1886  (A  low  wall]  offers  some  analoey  with  the  ring 

round  the  arena  used  in  bull-fights,  over  wliich  the  toreadors  leap  when  hard 
pressed :  Atkenaum,  Jan.  16,  p.  110/3. 

tormichan:  Gael.    See  ptarmigan. 

*toniado  {j.iL=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  tronada,'='a  thunder- 
storm' :  a  sudden  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  with  thunder 
and  lightning. 


Vol.  III.  p.  719.  —  About  two  of  the  dockc  in  the  morning  we  had  a  Temado, 
and  much  raine :  iA.,  p.  75;^  1606  we  had  nothing  but  Ternados,  with  such 
thunder,  lightning  and  raioe  :^  E.  Barker,  Sir  J.  Lancaster's  Voyage,  p.  3 
(1877).  1636  we  met  with  the  first  Temado,  lasting  some  two  noures: 
Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iiL  p.  338.  —  Turiiados  (gusts  within  two  de- 
of  the  Lme)  cause  all  things,  speaally  cloaths,  to  smell :  ib.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  466. 


1636  a  Tumado,  a  mounthsoune,  a  Herycano:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  tVks.,  p.  795 
(1884).  1634   Nor  is  this  weather  rare  about  the  iEquinoctiall ;  by  Mariners 

termed  the  Tornadoes:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  5.    —  On  the  seuen  and 
twentieth  we  crost  the  ySfuator,  where  we  had  too  many  Tomathoes:  ifi.,  p.  az6. 


TORSO 

bef.  1788  wild  tornadoes,  |  Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks :  Cowras,  Nem't 
Compl.,  V.  Poems,  Vol.  I.  p.  377  (1808X  1810  And  like  tonuulo  wudt, 

from -every  side  \  At  once:  SouTHSv,  Keheana,  p.  ijs.  1819  A  violon 

tornado  ushered  in  the  night,  we  could  not  hear  each  other  holla:  Bownioi, 
Mission  to  Askantee,  Pt.  I.  ch.  viu  p.  153.  ^  1863  It  blew  a  hurricane:  there 
were  no  more  squalls  now;  but  ooe  continuous  tornado:  C.  Rxaob,  Hia^ 
Cask,  VoL  I.  p.  394.  188S  It  will  stick  in  his  memory  like  Mr.  Rosadrs  de- 

scription of  a  tornado  in  the  Pacific:  Atkenaum,  Dec  19,  p.  804/1. 

[The  popular  derivation  is  fr.  Sp.  and  Port  tomada^t^'z 
return',  "the  time  on  which  the  sun  goes  back  from  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  ;  but  properly  they  mean  the  beginning  of 
August"  (Vieyra,  1794),  but  the  meaning  is  against  this  view. 
The  form  tronada  took  in  English  is  probably  affected  by 
Sp.  turbonada,'='a.  waterspout',  'a  storm'.  The  metathesis 
is  illustrated  by  the  form  tomera  for  tronera,  given  by  Mio- 
sheu.] 

*toro,  sh. :  Sp.:  a  bull. 
I6BI  [See  eaiiaa>]. 

*torpddo,  .r^.:  Lat,  'numbness',  'cramp-fish'. 

I.  a  cramp-fish  or  electric  ray.  Anglicised  as  tarftd 
(Holland). 

abt  1037  Torpido  is  a  fisshe.  but  who-so  handeleth  hym  shalbe  lame  &  defe 
of  tymmes/that  he  shall  fecle  no  thyng:  Babees  Bk.,  p.  339  (Fumivall,  186SX 
1690  forbear  to  angle  for  the  fish  j  Wmch,  being  caught,  strikes  him  that  talm 
it  dead:  1 1  mean  that  vile  torpedo :  Marlowb,  Edro.il.,  Wks.,  p.  190/1(1858), 
1601  the  Cramp-fish  Torpedo:   Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  31.  A.  i, 


VoL  II.  p.  436. 
which  being  ta 
is  forced  to  let  the  rod  falle 


which  being  taken  with  an  angle-ro< 

•.x.'FnzHKKBB.RT,  Policy  &*  /iel^.,V^.l,cLt3aa. 


1606  the  strange  property  of  another  fish  cauled  terfeJe, 
:le-rod;  so  benummeth  the  arm  of  the  fisher  tlut  he 
.  FiTZHERBERT,  Policy  &*  ^#<?tf.,'Vol.  l.  di.  xxin. 
p.  334.        1635  In  these  Riuers  and  Lakes  is  also  found  the  Torpedo:  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  vii.  p.  1183.  1637  the  Torpedo  Marina,  if  it  lie 

touched  with  a  long  Sticke,  doth  stupefie  the  Hand  of  him  that  toucnetfa  it: 
Bacon,  NeU.  Hist.,  Cent.  x.  %  993.  bef.  1631  can  |  A  Scorpion  or  Tocpedo 

cure  a  man?  J.  Donne, /'orMM,  p.  149(1660).  1646   T'^^j^a^s  deliver  their 

opium  at  a  distance,  and  stupefie  beyond  themselves:  Sir  "Th.  Browk,  Pseid. 
Ep.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  vii  ji.  95  (1686).  1660  The  Torpaedo  or  Ciamp-fiih  also 

came  to  band:  Sir  Th,  Herbert,  Trm.,  p.  384  (1677). 

2.  Mil.  a  submarine  mine,  either  stationary  or  able  to  be 
discharged  against,  conveyed  up  to,  or  set  in  motion  so  as  to 
reach  a  hostile  ship ;  a  mine  charged  with  explosives.  Als0y 
in  combin.  as  torpedo-boat. 

3.  any  detonating  or  explosive  cartridge 

1786  I  will  spring  mines  of  seipents  and  torpedos  from  beneath  them,  sad 
we  shall  soon  see  the  stand  they  will  make  against  such  an  explosion:  TrTBeci. 
fimCs  Vatktk,  p.  137  (1883). 

♦torpor,  torponr  {ilz),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  torfor,=^mala- 
ness',  'insensibility':  mental  or  physical  insensibility,  numb- 
ness, sluggishness,  incapacity  for  effort ;  complete  loss  of 
energy';  heavy  slumber. 

1637  Motion  discusses  the  torpor  of  solid  bodies,  which,  beside  their  motioD 
of  gravity,  have  in  them  a  natural  appetite  not  to  move  at  all :  Bacom,  itot. 
Hist,    ['r.]  1661    7'(7r/|(7r  (Lat.)  a  feebleness  of  the  mind,  and  luiaptness  to 

do  any  thing;  a  slothful  heaviness:  Blount,  Glossegr.  1830  emnlatioa,  and 
even  rdtional  curiosity,  is  buried  under  a  totpor  of  mental  and  corporeal  enern: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  i.  ch.  lii.  p.  94.  1843  the  girl  tgua 

falls  into  a  sute  of  torpor :  Sir  C.  Bell,  Expression,  p.  183  (1847X  18TT 

Voltaire  fell  into  a  transport  of  grief,. ..remaining  alone  in  his  chamber  plunged  in 
the  idlest  torpor :  Cou  Hamlev,  Voltaire,  ch.  zix.  p.  144. 

Toranemada,  name  of  a  Dominican  prior,  Thomas  de 
Torquemada,  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain,  1478 — 1493,  ren- 
dered infamous  by  his  cruelty. 

1888  The  confidant  of  £ishop  Bonar  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  his  church  hts 
ttimed  out  her  Torquemadas:  SiU.  Rev.,  VoL  55,  p.  563/3. 

torques,  torqnis,  sb. :  Lat :  a  necklace  of  twisted  metal; 
esp.  such  an  ornament  worn  by  Gauls  and  other  barbarous 
peoples.    Anglicised  as  torque,  tore. 

1696  In  1693,  an  ancient  golden  torques  was  dug  up  near  the  castle  of  Hir- 
lech:  Gibson,  Add.  to  Camden,  p.  658.  1709—1805  out  of  afaove^  wiio 
wore  the  golden  torques,  the  mark  of  their  nobility,  only  three  escaped :  S.  TuRlfCX, 
Hist.  Anglo-Sax.,  Vol.  I.  Bk.  iiL  ch.  iv.  p.  183  (Paris.  1840).  181(  the 

"Dying  Gladiator"  is  now  considered  a  wounded  soldier,  probably  a  (jaulor 
German,  the  "torques"  or  rt>pe-chain  having  been  a  common  onuuneot  with 
them:  J.  Dallawav,  O/Stat.  &>  Sculpt.,  p.  aaS. 

torrion,  Fr. ;  torrione,  It. :  sb.:  a,  large  tower. 

1599  the  Tuirion  of  the  Arsenall :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  n.  L  p  i>& 
1653  there  went  off  from  the  Torrion  of  Carmine,  twenty  six  shot  of  Onfiaance : 
Howell,  Pt.  II  Massanitllo  (Hist  Rev.  NapL),  p.  144. 

^torsade,  .r^. :  Fr. :  twisted  fringe;  twisted  cord;  a  spiral 
moulding. 

*torso,  It  //.  torsi,  sb. :  It,  'a  stump' :  the  trunk  of  a 
statue ;  the  body  considered  independently  of  the  head  and 
limbs. 
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ITSS  Two  Moble.  Tgnoet,  Oo«  about  the  aize  of  th«  Hercules,  the  Other 
larger:  Richakdsoh,  Slattut.&'c.,  im  fta^,  p.  149.  1T6S  the  tern,  or 

mutilated  trunk  of  a  statue :  SmollstT,  Frana  6'  Italy,  xxxiii.  Wks.,  Vol.  r. 
p.  509  (1817)1  1800  a  "  Lot  and  his  daughten"  Irom  Caravaggio,  the  torso 

of  one  of  the  females  is  unconunooly  fine:  J.  Dallawav,  Anted.  Arts  Engl., 
p.  494.  1830  our  eyes  were  chiefly  attracted  by  an  exquisite  torso  of  Venus, 

discovered  in  the  year  1804  by  the  Ca^iere  Landolina,  whilst  he  was  excavating 
some  baths  in  Arcadina :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  48. 
1842  It  is  often  said  that  Michael  Aogelo  studied  the  Belvedere  torso :  Sir 
C.  Bell,  Exfrtaum,  p.  207  (1847).  18M  As  for  the  vaunted  Antique,  and 

the  Elgin  marbles — it  might  be  that  that  battered  torso  was  a  miracle,  and  that 
broken-nosed  bust  a  penect  beauty:  Thacickrav,  Ntmcomet,  VoL  1.  ch.  xxi 

E.  23s  (xS^X  1864  the  collar  of  that  invaluable  coat  was  so  cut  as  to  make 

is  nedc  sit  well  on  his  torso :  G.  A.  Sala,  QuUt  Atom,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  96: 

tortean, pi.  torteaiiz,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  pancake;  in  heraldry,  a 
roundel  of  red  tint  (gules). 

1611  Torteaux.  Torteauxes,  and  by  old  Blazonneis,  Wastells :  CoTGR. 
16SB  Torteaux  and  Bignets,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fond. ..they  make  pottage, 
and  Torteaux  and  Gullets:  Pukchas,  PUgrimt,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix,  p.  1651. 

tortilla,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  round  cake ;  a  round  flat  thin  cake 
made  of  maize. 

1843  Mais. ..is  chieflir  used  in  the  TortilUa  cakes,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
in  Mexico... a  tortUUa  is  indispensable  at  least  once  a  dav  for  all  classes:  New 
Wurld,  Vol.  IV.  p.  373.  184T  I  stopped  in  one  ol  the  huts  to  taste  some 

tortilUs :  A.  WisLizENus,  Tintr  A'.  Afrrico,  p.  74  (1848).  18S6  They  re- 

ceived us  with  great  civility,  generally  offenog  us  tortillas  and  melons  to  eat : 
Rtf.  o/Rx/>lor.-^  Survtn,  0.  S.  A.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  46.  1884  a  stone  for  roll- 
ing and  baking  tortillas;  Blackwood't  Mag,,  Mar.,  p.  294/1. 

tortor,  sb,:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  torguire,='u>  wrench', 
'to  torture':  an  executioner,  a  tormentor,  a  torturer. 

1619  let  seuerall  degrees  of  Tortures  and  Tortours,  Deuills  and  Deuillish 
Plagues,  massacre  and  torment  them:  Purchas,  Microcosmtu,  ch.  xlii.  p.  40X. 

tortnga,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  turtle. 

1677  [LagurtM]  take  out  their  yonglynges,  as  the  Toriugat  of  tlte  'sea 
doeth :  Frampton,  Joy/uU  Newts,  fot.  73  v*.  1688  wee  foimd  a  caue  or 

nest  of  Tortugaes  egges:  T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  Fredericks  Vcni.,  foL  24  r». 
1600  such  fish  and  Tartugms  Kgga  as  they  had  gatlieted:  K.  Haicu;vt, 
Voyages,  VoL  in.  p.  648. 

tortnre  {^—),  sb.:  En^f.  fr.  Fr.  torture:  extreme  pain, 
torment,  agony;  the  infliction  of  very  severe  pain. 

1646  Doe  yon  preferre  the  horrible  tortures  of  waire  beefore  tranquilUteet 
Tr.  Polydort  Vergirs  Enr.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  269(184(5).  1691  On  pain  of 

torture,  from  thoie  bloody  hands  |  Throw  your  mistemper'd  weapons  to  the 
ground :  Shaks.,  Rem,,  i.  r,  93-  1669 — 70  Finding  my  Brother  in  such 

exceeding  torture :  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  11,  p.  48  (1872). 

terns,  Lat.//.  tori,  sb.:  Lat,  'a  bed':  Archil.:  a  convex 
moulding,  like  the  astragalus  but  larger,  generally  found  in 
the  base  of  a  column,  esp.  just  above  the  plinth.  Anglicised 
as  tore. 

1663  the  Torus,  beneth  shalbe  y*  forth  part  greater  then  the  Torus  aboue : 
J.  Shuts,  Artkil.,  fol.  xi  r*,  1698  The  £<ur...deuide  this  into  two  equall 

partes,  and  giue  one  to  PUnthus,  A :  the  other  must  be  deuided  into  three :  give 
two  to  tarns  B:  and  the  other  to  reguia  C:  his  frviecture  D  is  thus  made: 
R.  Havi>ocicb,  Tr.  Lomatitu,  Bk.  1.  p.  86.  1684  Trxhile-M  ever  the 

Cavity  between  the  former  Ttru^s:  t,VBi.y>i,  Tr,  Frearfs  Paraii.  Artiit.,  &•(,, 
p.  125.  —  he  thinks  fit  to  deck  the  Tart's  with  1  know  not  what  delicate 
ybUagtt,  which  does  not  at  all  become  the  Order:  ii.,  Pt.  1.  p.  24.  1806 

their  columns  have  tori  and  bases:  J.  Dallawav,  Ohs.  Bng.  Arckit.,  p.  162. 

Tory  (.2.:.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  toiridhe,='a.  pursuer':  an 
Irish  robber;  a  member  of  the  Court  Party  in  English 
politics  after  the  Restoration,  first  so  called  about  1679,  or  of 
the  successive  modifications  of  that  party.    See  Whig. 

1661  Baiuiiti,.. These  in  the  Low-(}ountrtes  are  called  Freebccters...m  In- 
land Tories :  Blount,  Glassogr.  1683  And  lifting  up  a  Tory  Bottle,!  He 
flung  it  at  th'  Aggressor's  Face :  T.  D.,  Butler's  Ghost,  Canto  IL  p.  133.  1693 
In  the  days  of  Whig  and  Tory :  yacaiite  ComeHticle,  Pref.  hef.  1783 
R.  North,  Examen,  u.  v.  9—12  (1740). 

toBCO,  sb.^:  Sp.,  'rough'  (fem.  tosca):  a  South  American 
name  of  a  soft  dark-brown  limestone  met  with  in  the  Pampas 
region. 

1818  On  the  margins  and  beds  of  most  of  the  watercourses  this  stratum  of 
tosco  is  visible:  Amtr,  State  Papers,  For.  RelaL,  Vol.  iv.  p.  277  (1S34X 

^tOBhakhana,  sb.\  Anglo-Ind.  it.  Hind,  and  Pers.  tosha- 
khSna :  a  treasury  in  which  presents  which  have  been  received 
or  which  are  to  be  given  are  stored. 

1776  I  took  [the  Sicca  Dewat,  and  the  box  where  the  seal  is]  and  put  them 
in  the  Tosha  Konnah :  Trial  0/ Joseph  Fovihe,  a,  23/2.  1799  some  brass 

swamies,  which  were  in  the  toshekhana,  were  given  to  the  brahmins  of  diflerent 
pagodas:  Wellington,  Z>iM.,  VoL  1.  p.  50  (1844).  1886  the  Mahar^a's 

tosM-kheuui  or  storehouse :  OJ!c.  Catal,  of  Ind.  Exhib. ,  p.  59. 

tot  qnot,  phr. :  Lat,  'as  many  as' :  a  rate  of  assessment ; 
annates  of  all  benefices  held  by  an  ecclesiastic,  paid  into  the 

f>apal  treasury  on  his  promotion;  a  general  dispensation 
from  the  pope) — ^is  this  an  abbrev.  of  totiens  qnotieiis 
{q.V.)t 


1609  Then  yf  this  lorde  haue  in  him  fauour,  he  hath  hope  |  To  haoe  another 
benefyce  of  greater  dignitie,  [  And  so  maketh  a  false  sunesuon  to  the  pope  |  For 
a  tot  quot,  or  els  a  pltmditie :  Barclay,  Ship  0/  Fools,  io\,  60  (1570).  abt. 

1633  We  shall  haue  a  tot  quot  [From  the  Pope  of  Rome:  J.  Skelton,  Wks,, 
VoL  11.  p.  30  (1843X  ^''l^  ^'  '^  ^  them  a  remembrance. ..to  heap...bishoprick 
upon  bishoprick  with  pluralities,  unions  and  Tot  Quoci :  Tyndale,  Daclr,  Treat,, 
.  236  (1848).  bef.  1629  And  of  tot  quottes,  I  They  commune  lyke  sottes: 

.  Skelton,  Col.  Clout,  565,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  332  (i843X  1688  Tot-Quott 

*  "  "         '  '.  CtffftvAt/iM,  quoted  in  Southey's  Om. 

1660  His  tottes  and  quottes  |  Be  full  of 


I 


and  Dispensations:  Latimer,  Strm.  bef.  Convocation^  quoted  in  Southey's Om. 

"  "'  d  Scr..  p.  56/3  (1840).  bef.  1660  HU  tottes  and  quottes  |  Be  full  of 
noted  in  J.  Skelton^s  Wkt.^  Vol.  ii.  p.  427  (1843).  1660  totquots  of 
i :  R.  Hutchinson,  Strmens^  Ep.,  sig.  *3r  1  v^  (iS^)-  1666  dispea- 
t  immunities  firom  all  godly  discipline,  laws,  and  good  or^ct...tot  quoiSt 


promoaons : 

satioDS  and  i ^ , , , „ 

with  a  thousand  more:  Ridley,  iVks.,  p.  55  (Parker  Soc.,  1841).  I606  be 

pleadeth  his  toties  quottes^  and  thereby  would  erect  a  whole  totquot  of  masses 
sans  number:  Jewel,  Serm.,  Wks.,  p.  633  (1847).  1611  QuottiUt  An  euen 

assessement,  a  rate  or  totquot  imposed:  Cotcr. 

tdtalis :  Lat. :  total.    See  snmina. 

1626  I  looke  on  nothing  but  TotaUs:  B.  Jonson,  Sia/.  0/  News^  u  3,  p.  la 
(1631X 

totem  {It  -1),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Algonquin  (N.  Amcr.  Ind.) :  the 
badge  or  emblem  of  a  North  American  Indian  clan,  which  is 
the  representation  of  some  natural  object,, usually  an  animal. 
This  badge  is  used  as  an  armorial  bearing  by  members  of 
the  clan,  and  represents  a  deified  ancestor  or  a  deity.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  similar  badges  or  emblems  amongst 
other  uncivilised  races. 

1866  Go  t^  pain^  them  all  with  figures*  |  Each  one  with  its  household 
symbol,  t  With  its  own  ancestral  Totem :  Longfellow,  Himoatha^  xiv.  Wks., 
p.  293/3  (1883X  1887  AtMtfutum,  Oct.  i,  p.  439/3. 

Hotidem  Torbis,  f>hr,i  Lat:  in  so  many  words ;  in  the 
same  terms  ;  in  explicit  terms  ;  in  full. 

1669  we  dp  not  read  totidem  verbis  in  the  Scripture  that  the  apostle  baptized 
in&nts,  yet  it  ts  very  probable:  N.  Hardy,  ist  Ejk.  Jokn^  Nichol  s  Ed.,  p.  t73/a 
(1665X  1663  For  that  i?Asr-ivuViVtfshoald  appear  I  T'wnr  i7iWMtf  lawfuller  |  Tiien 
^|WMf  are,  thou  dost  deny,  I  Totidem  verbis  so  do  I :  S.  Butlbb,  HudibraSy  Pt.  \, 
Cant.!,  p.  63.  bef.  1670  who  there  makes  them  Equals,  which  are  not  under  one 
man,  for  that  he  denieth  totidem  verbis^  but  under  one  Law,  to  the  which  be  doth 
inibiect  the  Magistrate:  J.  Hackbt,  Abp.  fViJiioMu,  Pt.  11.  75.  p.  75  (1603). 
16M  The  spiritual  nature  of  God  is...not  anywhere... asserted  totidem  verbis  mit 
in  this  text:  S.  Charnock,  fKir.,  in  Nicnol's  Ser.  Stasid.  Divines.  Vol.  I. 
pL  269  (xa64X  1706  'Tis  true,  said  ke,  there  is  nothing  here  in  this  Will, 

totidem  verbiSf  making  mention  of  Shoulder-Knots^  but  I  dare  conjecture,  we 
may  find  them  inchtstui,  or  totidem  sytlabisx  Swipt,  Taie  of  a  Tub^  p.  64 
<3nd  Ed.X  1778  You  will  not  find  Drake  and  Blake  and  Raleigh  totidem 
verbis^  but  what  you  will  find  is  a  new  mode  of  reasoning:  Hor.  WALPOUi, 
Zetters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  26  (1657).  1809  This  concluding  caveat  is  not  indeed 
delivered,  totidem  verbis,  by  Dr.  Smith:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  I5»  P.  139.  1881 

He  does  not  sa^  so  totidem  verbis,  because  he  does  not  dare :  Greville  Memoirt, 
Vol.  in.  ch.  xxtL  p.  66  (1874X  1886  The  ingenious  reader  will  at  once  under- 
stand that  no  such  speech  as  the  following  was  ever  totidem  verbis  pronounced: 
J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  No.  iv.  f Hali&x).  1887  His  part  was  given 
totidem  verbis  in  Fraser's  Magasitiex  Atkemeum,  Oct.  15,  p.  496/3. 

toties  qnoties,  totiens  qnotiens,  phr. :  Lat.,  *as  often  as': 
as  occasion  may  require,  repeatedly ;  sometimes  applied  to  a 
jubilee  of  the  Latin  Church,  or  to  the  general  remission  of 
sins  which  is  granted  on  such  an  occasion. 

16S6  conunaundyd  &  compelled  vppon  the  payne  of  imprisonament  of  xx 
days,  todens  quodens^  that  they  sha'tt'  no  more  occupie  phisike  ti-U*  they  be 
examvned :  In  T.  Vicary's  Anatomie  (Furnivall,  1888).  1660—1668  he  de- 

clarya... pardon  from  Rome,  and  as  monv  as  wyll  reseyflfe  ys  pardon  so  to  be 
shry£^  and  fast  iij  days  in  on  wyke,  and  to  reseyffe  the  blessed  sacrament  the 
next  Sonday  aflfler,  clan  remyssyon  of  all  ther  synes  tossyens  quossyens  of  all  that 
ever  they.dyd:  Machyn,  "Diary,  p.  94  (Camd.  Soc.,  1848).  1631  a  glasse 

(^  water,  wnich  when  he  brauted,  she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  ana  that 
toties  quottes,  as  often  as  he  chid:  R.  Burton,  Anat.  Met.,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3,  Mem. 
4,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  iL  p.  473(1837).  1630 — 1  and  that  his  majesty  might  summon 
them  toties  quottes,  until  they  either  appeared,  or  submitted  themselves  to  a  fine: 
J.  MsADjn  Courtdf  Titttesa/Chas.  I.,  VoL  11.  p.  96(1848).  1691  Were  Z  his 
Confessor,  who  am  only  his  Adviser,  1  should  prescribe  him  no  other  Pennance 
for  every  Transgression,  than  to  make  me  a  ,CoPY  °^  such  miserable  Do^tfel 
toties  quoiies,  which  1  believe  would  be  Mortificauon  enough  for  him :  Reasons 
0/  Mr.  Bays,  &»c,,  Pref,  sig.  A  3  t^.  1710  as  soon  as  it  [the  glyster]  comes 

away,  to  give  another  of  the  same,  and  repeat  it  toties  quotiesi  Fuller,  Pkar* 
macoj^. ,  p.  303.  bef.  1733  Grand  Juries  niay  enquire  toties  quoties  of  the  same 
Offence :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  iL  165,  p.  115^x740).  1769  that  for  every  such 
instance  she  should  forfeit  all  the  right  and  utle  which  the  covenant  gave  her 
to  the  next  turn ;  —but  to  no  more, — and  so  on^-toties  quoties — in  as  effectual 
a  manner  as  if  such  a  covenant  betwixt  them  had  not  been  made :  Sterne,  Trist, 
Skand,,  I.  XV.  Wks.,  p.  36  (1B39).  1811  Any  other  peraon...may  repeat  the 
Same  operation  toties  auoties:   Quarierfy  Rev.,  Vol.  V.  p.  90.  l8M  If 

liquors  were  sold,  and  tne  penalty  exacted  to-day,  it  might  be  exacted  again,  if 
liquors  were  sola  to-morrow,  ana  so  toties  quoties'.  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  iv. 
Pt.  iL  p.  3561.  1843  that  when  names  were  imposed,  mankind  took  into  con- 

sideration all  the  individual  objects  in  the  universe,  distributed  into  parcels  or 
lists,  and  gave  to  the  objects  of  each  list  a  common  name,  repeating  this  operation 
toties  quoties  until  they  had  invented  all  the  general  names  of  which  language  con- 
sists: J.  S.  Mill,  System  0/ Logic.  Vol.  i.  p.  105  (1856).  1846  hence  the 
jubilee  was  called  toties  quottes,  for  it  was  an  annual  benefit:  Ford,  Handik. 
S/ain,  Pt.  IL  p.  771. 

tdtis  viribus,  pAn :  Lat :  with  all  one's  might 

1711  By  the  grand  alliance  between  the  empire,  England,  and  Holland,  we 
were  to  assist  the  other  two  totis  vMbut  by  tea  and  land:  Swipt,  t^ks.,  p.  4^9/3 
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(i8<9X  1TT4  I  have  •oroetiines  wislM<l...that  we  had  fSUlen  in  totu  viriiut, 

with  ibe  motioa  made  by  Mr.  Ron:  J.  Adams,  Wkt.^  Vol  ix.  p.  $«  (>>^X 
1880  Strive  tatU  viriitu  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  Union:  CnvtlU  Mtmotn, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  ziiL  p.  gS  (187JX 

*tdto  caeIo,/Ar.:  Lat:  'by  the  whole  heaven',  as  far  as 
the  distance  between  the  poles,  by  diametrical  opposition. 

1737  it  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  nearly  they  have  approached  us  in  those 


particular  pieces;  though  in  their  others  they  differ'd  toto  cah  from  us:  Pope, 
Art  cfSinktMt,  ch.  i.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  167  ("zy)-  1771  that  individuals 

differed  tate  caU  in  their  ojpinion  of  smells :   Smollett,  Humfk.  CI.,  p.  9/3 
(1883X  1808  We  differ  totocato  bom  Mr.  Southey  m  deriving  this  class  of 


1828  hediffiaed 


Dein^  from  clasiical  antiquity:  Edin.  Rtv.,  Vol.  3,  p.  X31. 
toto  eah  with  his  patcnu :  Engl,  m  Frmnu,  Vol.  i.  p.  41.  1879  The  dome 

[bf  the  Pantheon].. .diffen  tott  catto  bom  the  normal  mode  of  construction :  G.  G. 
Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Lnt.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  •34. 

tdto  genere,/Ar.:  Lat.:  in  (their)  whole  character;  in  all 
generic  characteristics. 

1673  Bodies  that  differ  totogfMTt^ta,  Meuls  and  Stones :  R.  Bovui,  Virtutt 
40.         1788  They  [the  efficient  cause  and  the  physical  cause]  differ 
tttegtntn:  T.  Rkid,  Carrttp.,  Wks.,  p.  74/i(i846X 


ofGtmSt  p.  40 


totquot:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  tot  qaot. 

tdtmn,  sb.:  Lat.,  neutof /^/!wj,='whole', 'all':  the  whole. 

bef.  16S8  How  comes  it  that  she  thus  converu  |  So  small  a  Tttum,  and  great 
Panst  J.  Cleveland,  Wit.,  p.  198  (1687^  1678  And  the  Tcittm  or  Com- 

fctitum  of  a  Man  or  Animal  may  be  said  to  be  GtntrtUid  and  Ctmpttd,  in 
regard  of  the  I7nion  and  Disunion,  Coqjunction  and  Separation  of  those  two 
parts,  Ibe  Soul  and  Body:  Cudworth,  InttU.  Sytt.,  Blc  i.  ch.  L  p.  39. 

tatns  In  86,  //.  toti  in  V^phr. :  Lat :  entirely  wrapped  up 
in  one's  self. 

1684—6  for  that  they  were  toH  in  se,  like  the  snail,  still  within  doors  at  home ; 
J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Tetl.,  VoL  \.  p.  36»/»  (1867).  —  He  is  tohu  iVi  «,  wholly 
drawn  up  into  himself;  ih.,  VoL  iv.  p.  37a/s* 

totns  teres  attne  rotimdii8,//ir. :  Lat.:  'entire  smooth 
and  round',  i.e.  perfect  as  a  sphere.     Hon,  Sai.,  2,  7,  86. 

1836  that  is  an  integral  and  simple  Government,  i^/wr  Urrt  atqvt  rotunditSt 
complete  within  itself:  Ctnpitt.  Dtbattt,  VoL  11.  Ft  L  p.  96.  1860  the 

repose  and  self.coiifidence  of  his  bearing  denoted  the  man  who  waa  all  m  all  to  his 
own  requirements,  totux  tens  atqut  rvhtndMs,  impassable  as  a  Stoic  and  coo- 
tented  as  an  Epicurean :  Whyte  ublvillb,  Htlmiy  Hutu,  p.  83. 

toty,  toty[-Maff],  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Tamil  tdti:  the  mes- 
senger and  odd  man  of  a  village  in  S.  India,  who  is  of  low 
caste. 

1800  Washerman,  barber,  and  totymaa :  In  Wellington's  StiffL  Dttf.,  VoL  I. 
p.45i(i858X 

toucan,  sb. :  Fr. :  popular  name  of  any  bird  of  the  genus 
Rhamfihastos,  or  of  the  family  Rhamphastidae;  also  erro- 
neously applied  to  hombills  of  India  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago.   Tne  word  is  ultimately  native  S.  American. 

1700  It  was  now  noon.day,  and  I  had  scarcely  loaded  my  piece,  afker  killing 
two  toucans,  when  I  beheld  a  tiger  at  a  little  distance:  Tr.  Adanson's  Voy. 
Senegal,  A'c,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvl  p.  630(1814).  1769  The  Toucan. ..has  a 
monstrous,  hollow,  convex,  red  beak... serrated  outwardly:  E.  Bancropt,  Est. 
Nat.  Hist.  GMiana,  p.  163.  184B  Our  day's  sport,  besides  the  monkey,  wa.i 

confined  to  sundry  small  green  mjrots  and  a  few  toucans:  C.  Darwik,  Joum. 
Beagle,  ch.  iL  p.  a8.  1886  oome  clever  and  minute  carvings  in  toucan-beak 

set  with  alternate  links  in  gold,  forming  a  panire,  made  by  Wang  Hing:  Art 
Journal,  Exhih.  Suffl.,  p.  36/9. 

touffon  :  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  typhoon. 

toqjonrs  perdrlz,  Air. :  Fr.:  'always  partridge',  used  to 
suggest  that  one  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

1818  I.ADY  Morgan,  FI.  Macartky,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  vL  p.  973  (iSiol  1883 
not  toujours perdrix,  but  toujourt  Dobbs:  Mrs.  Opib,  Madeline,  Vol.  11.  p.  63. 
1888  One  letter  would  delist  every  one— four  volumes  of  them  are  a  surfeit — 
it  is  the  ioujours  ferdrhc:  Lord  Lytton,  PelMam,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  68  (1839)1 
1864  Her  eyes  are  weary  of  the  sight  of  ted  and  black  balls.  It  is  touiours 
Mrdrix'.  London  See.,  VoL  vi.  p.  395/t.  1877  He  wanted  a  rest,  a  change 

from  this  toujourt ferdrix  of  ladies  society,  polite  small-talk,  boredom... :  L.  W. 
M.  Lock  mart,  .Mmric  Tliine,  ch.  xviL  p.  163(1879). 

tonpee  (-iZ£),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  toupet;  tonpet,  Fr. :  sb.:  a.  tuft 
of  hair  (on  the  top  of  the  head  or  of  a  wig) ;  a  wig  with  a  tuft 
or  curl  on  the  top;  a  patch  of  false  hair. 

1738  a  crowd  of  beaux,  I  With  smart  toupees,  and  powder'd  clothes:  Gibber, 
Vanbrugb's  Prov.  Husb.,  wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  344  (1776).  1748  he  had  combed 

bis  own  nair  over  the  toupee  of  bis  wig :  Smollett,  Rod.  Rand.,  ch.  xvi.  Wks., 
VoL  1.  p.  96  (18X7X  1760   My  seniors  are  covering  their  grey  toupees  with 

helmets  and  feathers;  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  VoL  ill.  p.  378(i857X  1761 
they  wanted  her  to  curl  her  toupet:  lA,  p.  432.  1787  the  same  pin  the  Conta- 
dina's  now  wear,  supports  her  tresses  behind,  and  the  fore  part  is  composed  of  a 
false  toupee:  P.  BsCKroRO,  Lett./r.  Ital.,  VoL  i.  p.  i6s(i8osX  1608  He 

wore  a  very  becoming  toupet  in  large  Brutus- like  curls :  Lord  Lytton,  in  Life, 
VoL  I.  p.  131.  1M7  The  fomfoons.  the  toufies,  and  the  diamonds  and 

feathers:  Barham,  tngoldt.  Leg.,  p.  4i7(iB65X 

♦tour',  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tour,='A  turn',  'a  round',  'a  jour- 
ney from  place  to  place',  'a  circuit',  'a  shift'. 


TOUS-LES-MOIS 

1.  a  revolution,  a  round,  a  turn,  a  going  round  or  about  a 
place  so  as  to  see  all  parts  of  it 

bef.  1738  To  solve  the  toVn  by  heavenly  bodies  made:  Sir  R.  Blackmors, 
Creation,  u.    [C.]  ITM  When  the  nstial  Time  is  expired,  this  Detacbment 

goes  oat,  and  another  succeeds,  and  when  all  have  bad  their  Tour,  they  accom- 
pany the  Corps  to  the  Grave :  E.  BuRT,  Lett.  N.  Scot!.,  VoL  l  p.  >68.  1768 
he  made  a  tour  of  the  prison,  and  in  particular  visited  uie  kitchen :  Smollett, 
Launc.  Greaves^  ch.  xx.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  190  (1817).  1768  We  made  the 

tour  of  the  farm  m  eight  chaises  and  calasha :  HoR.  Walpolb,  Letters,  VoL  nr. 

E.  84  (18S7X  1800  This  tour  of  duty  to  commence  at  raoming  pande  on 

aluog  days :  Wsluncton,  Suffl,  Detf.,\tA.  i.  p.  464  (1858). 

2.  a  turn  (about  a  place,  a  promenade,  a  drive). 

166S  Mr.  Povy  and  I  in  his  coach  to  Hyde  Parke,  being  the  first  day  of  the 
tour  there;  where  many  brave  ladies:  Pepvs,  Oiesry,  Mar.  19.  [Davies]  1678 
making  a  tour  round  the  two  Corridores,  where  the  Magistrates  sit;  J.  Rav, 
Joum.  Low  Cotinir.,  p.  191.  1700  But  we^l  discourse  more  of  these  matteis 
as  we  go,  for  I  must  make  a  tour  amoog  the  Shops;  Vanbruch,  Comftd,,  ii. 
Wks. ,  VoL  II.  p.  37  (1776).  bef.  1738  'The  sweetness  of  the  Park  is  at  eleven, 
when  the  Beau-Monde  make  their  tour  there :  Cbntuvre,  Basset  TaUe,  L  a. 
[Davies] 

3.  a  going  rovmd  from  place  to  place,  a  desultory  journey, 
a  prolonged  excursion.    See  grand  tour. 

1688  He  made  the  Tour  o(  Italy,  and  saw  G4rtMmy,  and  the  Law  Countries : 
SHAtmsLLi  Sfuire  o/Alsalia,  'iL  p.  at  (1699X  l7S8  The  tour  too,  whidl 

you  propose  making  to  Lubeck.  Altena.  ig'c.  will  both  amuse  and  inform  yon : 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Letters^  Vol.  11.  No.  cxxxiL  p.  456  (1774).  1764  the 

natural  historians,  and  tour-wnters:  J.  Bush,  Hib.  Cur.,  a  vi.  1760  after 

this  long  and  fatiguing  tour  I  arrived  Feb.  14,  1761;  Maj.R.  Rogers,  yourmUs, 
p.  936.  1776  our  mode  of  living  on  this  tour  had  been  more  rouidi  than  can 

welibe  described :  R.  Chandler,  Truv.  Asia  Minor,  p.  946.  I8OS  Here  is 
a  Radcliffian  tour  along  the  shores  of  Dorset  and  Devonshire :  M.  Edgbworth. 
Belinda,V(A.  11.  ch.  xx.  p.  55  (X839X  1811  we  began  to  think  seriously  of* 

leaving  Mokha,  and  making  a  tour  into  the  interior  parts  of  Yemen:  Niehukr's 
Trav.  Arab.,  ch.  xxxvi    Pinkerton,  VoL  x.  p.  53.  1848  he  may  see  Spain 

agreeably,  and  as  Catullus  said  to  Veranius  who  made  the  tour  many  centimes 
ago... :  Ford,  Handik.  Sfain,  Pt.  1.  p.  66. 

4.  a  trick,  a  shift. 

1708    I  have  one  Tout 
Friend,  iii.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  ; 


1708   I  have  one  Tour  yet — Impudence,  be  my  Aid;  Vanbrogii,  False 
■lend,  iii.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  344  (1776).  bef.  1788  The  next  Tour  of  the 

Author...is  to  demonstrate;  R.  North,  Examen,  ill.  vL  sa,  p.  438  (t74oX 


tonr*,  .r^.:  Fr.:  a  tower;  a  tower-shaped  head-dress. 

1694  A  Tour,  is  an  Artificial  dress  of  Hair,  fiist  invented  by  some  Ladies 
that  had  lost  their  own  Hair :  N.  H.,  LeuKos  Diet.,  p.  ti/s. 

^tonr  do  force,  fiAr. :  Fr.:  'a  feat  of  strength',  a  stroke  of 
genius,  a  remarkable  display  of  power. 

1816  each  shonkl  try  a  tour  de  force  with  the  other:  Ladt  Morgai),  FI. 
Macartky,  \<A.  a.  til.  V.  ■p.  13^  ttiig).  1830  Instances  of  this  kind...caniiot 
in  reality  have  been  uncommoo,  but  the  resorting  to  such,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  catastrophe,  as  by  a  tour  deforce,  was  objected  to  as  inartifidal ;  Scott, 
^«<Mr<rry,Introd.,  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  393(1867).  1837  such  a  «»w */>»r» : 
I.  F.  Cooper,  Eurofe,  VoL  11.  p.  35.  1888  means  to  win  by  a  iourdt/ortt : 
XIX Cent.,  Feb.,  p.  916.  1880  Vou  liked  me  then.  C«p»Mi...For  yoor  sake, 
bonds  were  trivial,  1  The  rack,  a  tour-dt-Zoree:  A.  Dobson,  At  tke  Sign  0/  the 
Lyre,  p.  168. 

tourbillon,  Fr. ;  tonrbillion,  Eng.  fi-.  Fr. :  sb.:  a  whirl- 
wind, a  vortex ;  a  kind  of  firework  which  spins  in  the  air. 

17B8  Seriously,  I  am  very  glad,  that  you  are  wbiried  m  that  tourUBon  of 
pleasures :  Lord  Chestbrpibld,  Letters^WoX.  II.  No.  80,  p.  337  (1774)1  1778 
the  /mr^'/^of  Ranelagh  surrounds  you :  Hor.  Walpole,  .^r/^rrr.  Vol.  vii.  p.  964 
(1858).  1797  TourbDlonsmay  be  made  very  large,  and  of  different  colmued 

files:  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  xv.  p.  689/9. 

*toniiii(inet  {j^  —  =^  -gu-  as  Fr.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tourni- 
quet :  (d)  a  turnstile ;  (J>)  a  surgical  instrument  for  checking 
the  issue  of  blood  by  the  pressiue  of  a  screw  on  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

a,  1768  some  windbg  alley,  with  a  toamiqnet  at  the  end  of  it :  Stbrhb, 
Sentiment.  Joum.,  Wks.,  p.  493  (1839). 

*tolimnr8,  sb: :  Fr. :  figure,  shape,  appearance;  a  pad  in- 
tended to  improve  the  contour  of  a  woman's  hips ;  a  bustle 
(pad  for  a  woman's  dress). 

1748  the  easy  maimers  and  tourmure  of  the  world :  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Letters,  VoL  1.  No.  133,  p.  399  (1774).  181S  the  toumure  of  the  phrase,  when 
a  woman  is  spoken  to  cannot  be  mistaken :  J.  Scott,  Visit  to  Paris,  ft  194 
^nd  Ed.).  1836  an  exouisite  figure  and  an  indescribable  touranre:  Xoro 

Beaconspibld,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  iL  p.  391  (1881X  1838  no  toumure 

more  enchanting :  Engl,  in  France,  VoL  11.  p.  40.  1888  There  was  the 

fashion  and  the  toumure,  it  is  true;  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  69,  p.  77.  1841  there 
was  the  same  toumure  of  heads  and  profUea :  Lady  Blessington,  Idler  in 
France,  Vol.  1.  p.  354.  1800  His  manners  are  not  pleasing.    He  has  a 

military  and  yet  pedantic  tour  nun:  H.  Greville,  Diary,  p.  3^4.  1808  there 
are  jaws  that  can  t  fill  out  collars.. .there  are  toumures  that  notning  can  humaniie: 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Auioc.  Bnakf.  Taile.y.  939  (1889X  1860  I  like  the 

toumeun  of  the  world,  not  the  odour  of^  the  dairy :  OvmK,Stratksnon,  VoL  I. 
ch.  it  p.  39.       *1874  The  toumun...a  still  worn :  Ecko,  Dec  3a    (St.) 

tons-les-mois,  sb.:  Fr.,  'all  the  months':  a  starchy  food 
obtained  from  the  tubers  of  various  species  of  Cantia,  esp. 
Canna  edulis. 
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TOUT  A  FAIT 

tont  k  taitfpAr. :  Fr. :  wholly,  entirely,  quite. 

tont  k  la  mort,  Mr. :  Fr. :  'absolutely  to  the  death',  with- 
out any  quarter.     See  k  la  mort. 

1803  CoHttuiitm  itum.  Liitral.  and  Prodigality,  tig.  B. 

tont  k  Tons,  phr. :  Fr. :  quite  at  yoiu-  service. 

16T9  I  will  take  up  no  more  of  y'  time  than.. .to  assure  you  of  my  being  t»ut 
A  votu:  Savilt  Ccrrttf.,  p.  79(Caiiid.  Soc.,  185S). 

tont  an  conttain,  phr. :  Fr. :  quite  the  contrary.  See  an 
contraire. 

tont  conrt,  phr. :  Fr. :  'quite  shortly',  only,  by  itself  with- 
out anything  more. 

1747  My  Eagle  is  arrived — my  eagle  tout  cowl,  for  I  hear  nothing  of  the 
pedestal:  Hon.  WALroLS,  LttUrs,  Vol.  ii.  p.  9o(i8s7X  188S  the  hermit  of 
Blackman's  Hanger  might  be  offended  at  being  addressed  as  Jack,  taut  court ; 
M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Ca\f,  Vol  in.  ch.  v.  p.  165. 

tont  de  bon,  phr. :  Fr. :  in  earnest 

183S  By  othen  it  was  taken  tout  dt  ban :  Ljuyr  Morgan,  Salvatar  Rota, 
ch.  vj.  p.  13s  (1855). 

tont  de  Bnite,/Ar.:  Fr.:  all  consecutively,  at  once. 

17M  I  find  that  I  remember  things  much  better,  when  I  recur  to  my  books 
for  them,  upon  some  particular  occasion,  than  by  reading  them  tout  do  suite t 
Lord  CHBSTBRriBLO,  JLettm.yoX.  i.  No.  136, p.  189 (1774).  1790  the  psalm 
was  never  intended  for  an  ode  to  be  performed  at  one  time,  tout  de  tuite: 
S.  Strbbt,  in  C  H.  Spurgeon's  Trtas.  David,  Vol  Ti.  p.  7  (1883). 

«tont  ensemble, /Ar. :  Fr. :  'entire  whole',  the  whole  of 
anything  considered  independently  of  its  parts ;  the  general 
effect    See  ensemble. 

1716  sometimes  die  Tout-Ememiie  of  its  Form  shall  resemble  dark  clouds : 
Richardson,  Tioor.  Painting,  p.  no.  17M  you  will  say  I  have  no  notion 
of  tmtl-ensemile,  if  I  do  not  tell  you  that  I  h°ke  the  scheme  of  this  ode  at  least  as 
well  as  the  execution:  Gray,  in  Gray  &  Mason's  Corretf.,  p.  63  (1853).  1796 
In  short,  the  tout  ensemble  is  the  most  complete  I  ever  benela;  J.  Dalton,  in 
H.  Lonsdale's  Worthies  ^Cumberland,  Vol.  v.  p.  131  (1874I  1807  the 

occasiooal  views  of  rich  pasture-land,  seen  as  1  saw  them,  under  a  rich  warm  sky, 
formed  a  tout  ensemble,  as  delightful  as  it  was  novel:  Edht,  Rev.,  VoL  10,  p.  375. 
1810  but,  as  very  often  happen^  the  tout  ensemble  was  extremely  different  from 
ihat  which  the  accurate  account  I  had  received  caused  me  to  anticipate :  J.  Scott, 
Visit  to  Paris,  p.  234  (snd  Ed-X  1833  no  one  was  more  gentleman-like  in  the 
tout  ensemile;  Lord  Lvtton,  Godalfk.,  ch.  xix.  p.  37/1  (New  Ed.)L 

tont  est  perdu  hors  llionnenr,^Ar. :  Fr. :  all  is  lost  save 
honor.     Said  by  Francis  I.  after  his  defeat  at  Pavia  (1525). 

1877  and  I  can  only  lay  as  Francis  ye  i",  when  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Tout 
est  perdue  bars  tkonneur:  Savile  Corrtsp.,  p.  47  (Camd.  Soc.,  1858). 

tont  le  monde, phr. :  Fr. :  'all  the  world',  everybody. 

1888  Tout  le  monde,  it  was  said,  was  wiser  than  the  wisest  single  sage : 
Froudb,  Short  Studies,  4th  Ser.,  p.  387. 

tovardillio:  Eng.fr.  Sp.    See  tabardillo. 

tower,  tow'r:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tonr*. 

tozicnm,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ro^ucov:  a  poison  in  which 
arrows  were  dipped ;  hence.,  any  poison. 

1806  he  promised  a  medicine  to  heale  his  swollen  throat,  and  sent  him  the 
rank  poison  Toxicum  for  it :  Holland,  Tr.  Snet.,  p.  198. 

trabaccola,  //.  -le;  trabarcolo,  pi.  -li;  traboccolo,  pi. 
-li :  .f^. :  It :  a  trading-craft  used  in  Sicily  and  the  Adriatic 

UM  a  petty  trade  carried  on  by  a  few  small  tiabaccole:  T.  S.  Hochrs,  Trav. 
in  Sicily,  VoL  I.  ch.  iL  p.  66.  1860  Sicilian  tiaboooli,  laden  with  fruit  and 

Marsala  wine :  W.  H.  Russbll,  Diary  in  India,  Vol.  1.  p.  is. 

trabea,<r^:  Lat:  a  toga  of  state,  with  purple  stripes  across 
it    See  toga. 

1600  Then  came  Servius  abroad  in  his  roiall  robe,  called  Trabea ;  Holland, 
Tr.  Livy,  Bk.  L  p.  30.       be£  1719  (See  toga]. 

traboccante,  part.:  It:  overbalanced,  ready  to  fall. 
Rarely  Anglicised  as  traboccant. 

I8M  and  were  they  cast  into  a  Balance  one  could  hardly  discern  which  Scale 
would  be  traboccant  and  overpoising:  Howbll,  Parthtnof.,  Pief.,  sig.  A  i  V. 

trabnc(li)o,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  blunderbuss ;  a  kind  of  cigar. 

1838  he  was  provided  with  a  formidable  trabucho  or  carbine :  W.  Irving, 
Alhambra,  p.  19.  1874  Mivere  at  length  on  the  couch  slowlv  inhaling  the 

perAunet  of  one  of  bis  choice  trabucos :  Lord  Lvtton,  K.  Chillingly,  Bk.  L 
di.  ix.  pk  98  (187s). 

Hracasserie,  sb, :  Fr. :  a  cavil,  a  quarrel,  a  broil,  a  fuss,  a 
bother. 

1861  Tracas  or  Tracasserie  (Fr.)  restless  trotting,  ranging,  roaming,  hurry- 
ing up  and  down,  a  busie  or  needless  travel  or  toyling  ones  self:  Blount, 
Giossogr.  1716  I  am  of  your  opinion  that  to  avoid  tracassaries  one  should  let 
the  din^rent  coirespondences  take  their  course:  In  P.  M.  Thornton's  Stuart 
Dynasty,  Kv9-  ■•  p.  3:3  (1890).  1766  How  can  you  think...that  any  body^or 
hing  can  nuke  a  tracasserie  between  you  and  met  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo, 
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jealous,  and  tired  of  their  constant  tracasteries:  Wblungton,  Sufpl.  Deep., 
Vol.  L  p.  IIS  (1858^.  1808  The  girl  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  governess, 

who  plagued  my  life  out  with  her  airs  and  her  tracasseries :  M.  Edgrworth, 
Belinda,  VoL  I.  ch.  iiL  p.  54  (1633X  1818  Lady  Dunore...far  from  reconciling 
these  dramatic  disputes,  endeavoured  by  every  species  of  tracasserie  to  ttouriui 
and  perpetuate  them:  Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Macarthy,  Vol.  iv.  ch.  iiL  p.  138 
(181^  1834  1  was  very  closely  occupied  with  some  absurd  tracasseries  of 

~     Hebbr,  N< 
ive  beer 

.  ch.  xL  p.  3    ,     .„         

rid  of  all  the  annoyancesand/nKorsryitf  of  the  village  :THACKB]tAV,/'r»^!n««u, 


which  I  had  just  received  accounts :  Bp.  Hebbr,  ^arratirv,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxiv. 
p.  s6o(and  £d.)i         1880  There  seems  to  have  been 
between  these  men :  Greville  Memoirs,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xL 


no  end  to  the  trtuasseries 
31  (1B75).        1860  get 


any  thing  o 

Seh^ni'  Contemporaries,  VoL  1.  p.  376  (i88>X 


17W  he  may  become 


VoL  I.  ch.  xvi.  p.  173  (1879). 

*trachta,  tiachia,  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  rpaxtut  (aprripla), 
='rough  (artery)':  the  wind-pipe,  the  air-passage  between 
the  larynx  and  the  bronchial  tubes. 

1636  The  partes  that  be  holdyn  be  these,  the  thiote  boUe  or  trachea /yso- 
phagus  or  men ;  Tr.  yerome  o/BrunswicHs  Surgery,  sig.  B  ij  r^/s.  1641 

there  shall  appear  Tiachea  aiteria  that  is  the  way  of  the  breth :  R.  Copland, 
Tr.  Guydis  Quest. ,  A'c.,  sig.  F  ii  ti*.  1648  the  Trachea  Arteria  or  wesaunde 
compounded  of  gristellye  lynges:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigds  Chirurg,,  foL  v  t^/a. 
164B  The  third  is  Trachia  Arteria,  that  bringeth  m  ayie  to  uie  lungs :  T. 
VicARY,  EngL  Tnas.,  p.  37  (1636!  1699  the  Patient  lyiage  on  bis  badce  the 
Trachea  arteria,  as  then  oneneth  it  selfe :  A.  M. ,  Tr.  Cabelkouet's  Bh.  Physiche, 
p.  Z09/1.  1888  The  trachea  also  shows  premonitory  symptoms :  R.  D. 

Blacicmorb,  Christawell,  ch.  xxxviL  p.  395. 

trac]c-SCont(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  trek-schuit:  a  draw-boat, 
a  barge.    See  schnit,  trek-schnit. 

1737  It  would  not  be  amiss  if  he...inade  the  tour  of  Holland  in  a  tradc-sooute: 
Pope,  Mem.  M.  Scriblerus,  p.  88  (1741). 

tract&tor,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  shampooer',  Late  Lat,  'a  handler' 
(of  literary  matters),  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  tractAreymt'to 
handle' :  a  writer  of  a  tract  or  of  tracts. 

1843  Talking  of  the  Tiactaton— so  you  still  like  their  tone !  and  so  do  I : 
C.  KiNGSLBV,  in  Li/e,  L  58  (1879X    [Davies] 

tractor  (.l  —),sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  trahere, 
='to  draw',  'to  pull':  that  which  draws;  esp.  in  pi.  Perking 
tnetallic  tractors,  a  pair  of  small  bars  of  different  metals 
which  were  supposed  to  draw  out  disease  by  electricity  or 
magnetism  if  drawn  over  a  diseased  part  of  the  body. 

1809  What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass  1 1  The  cow-pox,  tractors, 
gahnnism,  and  gas:  Bvbon,  Eng.  Bards,  ^c,  Wks.,  p.  433/1  (1873)1 

traditive  {H  —  —),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  traditif,  fem.  -ive 

(Cotgr.) :  relating  to  tradition,  traditional 

1611  TViu&'l^  Traditiue,  or  of  tradition:  CoTCR.  1687  Suppose  we  on 
things  traditive  divide,  |  And  both  appeal  to  Scripture  to  decide :  Drvdbn,  Hind 
A*  Panth.,  II.  196.    [L] 

tr&ditor,  Lat  pi.  tr&dltdrSs,  sb. :  Lat,  noun  of  a^ent  to 
trlldere,=^K.o  g^ve  up',  'to  surrender':  an  early  Christian  who 
played  the  traitor  in  times  of  persecution  by  delivering  up 
the  Scriptures  or  sacred  articles  or  by  betraying  his  brethren. 

bef.  1800  There  were  in  the  church  itselfe  traditors,  content  to  deliuer  vp  the 
bookes  of  God  by  composition,  to  the  end  their  owne  Hues  might  bee  spared : 
HooKBR,  £»i>>. /'o/><,r>  Bk.  Y.  i  63.    [R.]  1883  The /ra?i/«r»f... escaped 

martyrdom  and  sometimes  got  comfortable  appointments:  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  a, 
p.  335- 

traffico,  traflco  (Florio),  It;  traffic  (J.  _),  Eng.  fr.  It  or 
Fr.  trc^iie  (Cotgr.) :  sb. 

I.  trade;  commerce;  a  commercial  transaction;  ako, 
metaph.  intercourse,  dealings. 

abt.  1606    We  founde  also  at  Candy  U  other  galyes,  Venysyans,  ladynge 
malvesyes,adled  thegaleysof  Traffvgo:  Sir  R.  Goylfordb, />{;r;,wu^^,  p.6i 
1640  how  commodious  the  couotrey  is. ..to  the  trafficgue  of  them  that 


(1851X         

liue  by  merchaundise:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  ItaL,  foL  i  V. 
out 


,  1664  lyued  with- 

t  doynge  any  tra6cke  or  marchaundyse  one  with  an  other:  W.  Prat,  Africa, 
sig.  B  I  fo.  1669  Also  he  altered  and  chaunged  the  honest  and  simple  doings 
that  before  tyme  had  bene  vsed  bv  honest  and  good  men  in  their  exchaunges  and 
tnffioues:  Grapton,  Ckron,,  Ft.  L  p.  4.  —  that  passage  and  trattque  of 
Mardiaunts  was  forboden :  ib.,  Pt.  vii.  p.  139.  ^  1678  our  trafique  into  Roan 
and  otherplaces  in  Fiance  is  almost  laid  downe  with  this  new  feare;  Sir  Th.  Smith, 
m  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  yri  Sen,  VoL  iii.  No.  ccccii.  p^79  (1846).  1678  that 

great  Mart  and  tramJcc  of  merchandize:  Fenton,  Tr.  CuiutArdinis  Wars  of 
/A>/^,Bk.L  p.  311(1618).  1679  to  enriche  the  inhabilants  thereof  by  trafficke: 
North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p  141  (1613).  1684  in  these  dales,  where  m  trafficke 

is  more  vsed,  and  learning  in  more  price :  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  iv. 
^  98.  1690  It  hath  in  solemn  ^nods  been  decreed,  |  Both  by  the  Syracu- 

sians  and  ourselves,  1  To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns :  Shaks.,  Com.  of 
Err.,  L  I,  15.  1698  Ambassages,  Letters,  Traffiques,  and  prohibition  kX 

Tiaffiques:  R.  Haklovt,  Voyages.  VoL  i.  sig.  •  6  r<>.  1667  Sein...Shall 

find  her  lustre  stain'd,  and  TraiSck  lost:  Dryden.  Ann.  Mirab.,yya,  p.  76. 
1683  you  will  find  on  what  condition  and  credit  Holland  was  for  traffic  and  com* 
merce:  Evelyn,  Corrtsp.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  368  (1873).  1713  a  downright  Man  of 

Tiaffick:  Spectator,  No.  388,  Jan.  30,  p.  414/3  (Morley). 

2.  '  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  persons  or  goods  along  a 
road,  water-way,  or  route. 

3.  the  persons  or  goods  or  both  which  pass  to  and  fro 
over  any  route. 
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4.  goods  for  sale  or  barter. 

1716  You'll  Me  a  draggled  damxl,  here  and  there,  |  From  BQIingsgale  her 
fishy  traffic  bear:  Gay,  frmU,  U.  10.    [C] 

5.  a  transaction,  a  piece  of  business. 

UBl  the  two  houra'  traffic  of  oar  stage:  Shaks.,  Rem.,  Piol.,  la. 

*tn«Mieii,  fem.  tntg^dienne,  sb. :   Fr. :  a  tragedian,  a 
tragic  actor  (actress). 

188S  She  waa  a  tragedienne  from  bead  to  foot:  H.  Jay,  Thnm^  Ut  Stag* 
Deer,  Vol.  1.  p.  3. 

traghetto,  //.  teaghetti,  si. :  It. :  "a.  ferrie,  a  passage,  a 
foarde,  a  gozell  ouer,  or  from  shore  to  shore"  (Florio). 


161T  And  that  men  may  pane  speedily,  besides  this  bridge,  there  be  thirteene 

? laces  called  TVnyArMi,  whoe  ' 
't.  I.  P-  77- 


places  called  Tnghetti,  whoe  boats  attend  called  CenJaU:  F.  Mokvson,  /tin.. 


traMt  sna  anemqne  Tolnptas,  pAr. :  Lat. :  each  man  is 
attracted  by  his  own  (idea  of)  pleasure.    Virg.,  Eel.,  2,  6s. 

train,  traluT-wV],  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  traan,  earlier  traen : 
oil  tried  out  from  whale-blubber,  esp.  ordinary  oil  (of  the 
whale)  distinguished  from  sperm-oiL 

U87  fish,  either  salted  or  dried,  and  their  traine  oile :  Houkshbd,  Deter. 
Brit.,  ch.  X.  (R.)  ISM  The  leakage  of  the  traine  doth  fowle  the  other  wares 
much:  R.  Hakluyt,  yaya^,i.\ci.    [C]  1697  Large  ships  might  here 

load  themselves  with  seal  skms  and  trane-ayl:DAuriK«,  yeyaftt,m.  ifHi.  [R.1 
1833  Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation,  |  Hides,  traui.oil,  tallow,  and 
the  rights  of  Thetis:  Bvkon,  Den  yuan,  x.  xlv. 

traliiant,/rM.  tralnanto,  <x^'. :  Fr. :  drs^ging;  drawling. 

I860  the  tranquil  tmiManle  tones  in  whidi  he  always  spcdce  his  rudest  things : 
OuiDA,  Stratkmere,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x.  p.  170. 

tralnean,  si. :  Fr. :  skdge,  sleigh ;  draw-net. 

1716  The  Udy,  the  horse,  and  the  traineau,  all  as  fine  as  they  can  be:  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  Letiert,  p.  80  (\iii). 

\X^iX,sb.:  Fr.,  'an  arrow',  'a  dart',  'a  hit',  'a  stroke',  'a 
feature',  'a  lineament':  a  feature,  a  lineament,  a  distinctive 
characteristic. 

bef.  1746  By  this  siittle  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential  diflference  between 
I  Odyssey :  W.  Bfoomk,  On  tt»0«>Mrr.    [T.]  17B2  a  most 

sensible  trait  of  the  King:  Hok.  Wa 


the  Iliad  and  Odyssey :  W.  Bkooue,_(7i<  the  Odytsty.    [T.] 
sensible  trait  of  the  King:  Ho 
1763  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
Jesse's  Geo,  Sehi^  A*  CeHtrmferariet, 


«.  Walpolc,  Letterif  Vol.  11.  p.  309  (1857). 

of  theni,  with  the  trait  1  mentioned :  In  J.  H. 

rarir*.  Vol.  1.  p.  267  (iSSa).  1809  Another 
'trait  of  the  same' kind  was  her  retaining  the  truiy  maternal  lo\*e  of  her  children, 
however  elevated  or  however  distant  they  were  m>m  her:  Maty,  Tr.^  Rietbecl^t 
Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xxix.     Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi,  p.  joa.  1883  a  trait  of  pathos 

or  high  feeling,  in  comedy,  has  a  peculiar  charm;  MooRK,  Byron,  Vol.  11.  p.  111. 
1880  There  are  few  which  had  more  of  the  better  traiu  of  an  aristocratic  com- 
munity than  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Highlands :  Alhemeum,  Sept.  5,  p.  309/1, 

traitenr,  si. :  Fr. :  the  keeper  of  an  eating-house. 

1763  your  tailor,  barber....hatter,  tiaitear.  and  wine-merchant :  Smollett. 
France  &•  Italy,  vL  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  393  (1817).  1768  I  ordered  him  to  call 

upon  the  traiteur,  to  bespeak  my  dinner,  and  leave  me  to  breakfast  by  myself: 
Stkrne,  5'«<fii>u7(/.  7<»<r>i.,  Wks.,  p.  ^59(1839).  1787  A  Traiteur  is  establish- 
ed, and  dinners  provided  at  a  short  notice:  P.  Bsckfokd,  Lett./r.  Ital.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  384  (iSos).  1809  if  you  choose  to  treat  us  now  and  then  to^a  play,  and  are 
too  late  for  your  traiteur.  our  cold  supper  will  be  at  your  service:  Maty,  Tr. 
RietbecKe  Trem.  Germ.,  Let.  xix.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  VL  p.  68.  1840  By  six 

o'clock  we  were  in  the  Servian  town,  and  a  few  minutes  more  saw  us  established 
in  the  house  of  a  German  traiteur:  Fraser,  Koordittan,  i^c..  Vol  11.  Let.  xviii. 
p.  ♦»5' 

*tnifX,sb.:  Fr.:  pass^e,  journey. 

1807  he  did  not  mention  that  in  this  short  trajet  to  the  Assembly  the  Queen's 
pocket  was  picked  of  ber  watch  and lier  purse  1  J.  W.  Qmoilv-k,  EssayxFr.  Rev., 
IV.  p.  333.  1660  make  mots  on  your  own  misery,  and  you've  no  idea  how 

pleasant  a  trajet  even  drifting  "to  the  bad"  may  become:  Ouida,  Strathmore, 
Vol  I.  ch.  v.  p.  66. 

tramisse,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1098  his  carriage  and  conuersation  towards  God  is  full  of  passion,  of  zeale, 
and  of  tramisses  (Lat. £r<Vuit]:  ^mxh.  Sacred MeJit.,  tmfettcrt,  f.  119(1871). 

^tramontana,  tramontano,  si. :  It :  a  north  wind. 

1610  the  boysterous  Tramotttana,  that  from  the  Black  Sea  doth  sweepe  his 
blacke  sulMtance :  Geo.  Sandys,  T'ntv.,  p.  38(1633).  1819  There  a  perverse 
tramontana  seemed  to  lie  in  wait  with  no  other  object  than  to  shut  against  us  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Adriatic:  T.  HovE^Amut,  VoL  111.  ch.  xiiL  p.  341(1830). 

Tramontano  {pi.  -Ta\),fem.  Tramontana  {pi.  -ne),  adj. 
and  si. :  It.  (Florio,  "  Trantontani,  those  folkes  that  dwell 
beyond  the  mountaines"):  dwelling  beyond  the  mountains 
(which  bound  N.  Italy),  non-Italian ;  one  who  dwells  beyond 
the  mountains,  one  who  is  not  an  Italian.  Anglicised  as 
Tiumontane. 

.  1616  May  not  we,  that  are  gross-headed  tramonlanes,  imagine  and  conceit 
that  he  is  adored  as  a  god  amongst  you?  Sheldon,  Mir.  of  Antichrist,  p.  17a 
tT.)  1664  These  two  Mntten  are  infinitely  oblig'd  to  their  Interprtten  who 
produced  them  first  amongst  the  Tramontani  and  strangers,  and  particularly 
to  our  workmen  in  Fraewe,  who  hold  them  in  very  great  estimation:  Evelyn, 
Tr.  Freart'e  Parall.  Archit.,  Pt.  1.  p.  a6.    —  undermining  the  foundations  of 
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true  Architecture  to  introduce  a  new  Tramontame  more  hirharous  and  imsightly 
then  even  the  Colhigue  it  self:  it.,  Pt.  11.  p.  100.  1670  A  horrible  Tramen- 
ttthe'  qompliment,  which  put  even  the  Pope  himself  to  a  smile:  R.  Lassbls, 
f<>y.  Ital.,  Pt.  u.  p.  151  (1698).  1693  Such  Tramontanee,  and  Foreigners  to 
the  Fashion,  or  any  tmng  in  Practice:  Congreve,  Old  Batckelar,  iv.  8,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  83(1710).  1733  that  Noble  Treasury  of  Antique  Painiing...is  now 

in  a  manner  \aA.. .Tramontanes  would  have  been  reproach'd  for  this  as  mere 
Goths:  Richardson,  Statues,  A-c,  in  Italy,  p.  388.  1743  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  Vol.  1.  p.  376  (1857).  1780  Virtue  is  so  scarce,  I  That  to  suppose  a 

scene  where  she  presides,  |  Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  belief:  Cowpbr, 
Tash,  iv.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  130  (1808X  1810  With  regard  to  the  dictioo  of 

these  pieces,  it  u  not  for  tramontame  critica  to  presume  to  offer  any  opinion: 
Jepprby,  Ettayt,  VoL  i.  p.  393  (1844).  1813  A  sort  of  horror,  somewhat 

strange  in  a  tramontano,  of  any  thing  not  Italian !  JEdin.  Rev.,  Vol.  31,  p.  386. 

trampa,  si.:  Sp.:  trap,  snare;  deceit,  cheat 

1633  he  knoweth  not  what  to  doe,  but  useth  all  tramfas  and  fetcJMS  he  can 
to  dekiy  tyme:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol  11.  p.  ai8  (1883). 

tranchant,  Am.  tranchante,  adj. :  Fr. :  sharp,  trenchant ; 
peremptory,  decisive. 

1776  [See  raoharoliij.  1813  The  Notes  are  written  in  a  flippant, 

lively,  tranchant  and  assumme  style :  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  19,  p.  475.  befT  1868 
the  taw  trattchemt  colours  of  the  new  banners:  Thackbkay,  Sec.  Fun.  0/ 
Napoleon,  pw  341  (1879), 

tranqnillo,  adv. :  It. :  Mus. :  tranquilly,  a  direction  to  per- 
formers to  render  a  piece  or  passage  in  a  tranquil  manner. 

transaction  {J-  -L  — ),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  transaction :  the  act 
of  settling  an  affair,  the  act  of  carrying  on  (a  piece  of  busi- 
ness) ;  a  settled  affair,  an  affair  in  course  of  settlement,  a 
piece  of  business  completed  or  in  course  of  completion; 
reports  of  business  done  by  or  communications  made  to  a 
council,  committee,  or  society. 

1611  Transaction,  A  transaction,  accord,  agreement,  attonemcnt:  Cotgr. 
1648  an  eye-witness  of  their  transactions :  Evelyn,  Cerretp.,'Vd[.  111.  p.  34(1873). 
1840  those  who  will  compare  the  many  subsequent  transactions:  Ford,  Hana6k. 
Spain,  Pt  I.  p.  466. 

transactor  {J.  J.  — ),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  transactor,"* z.  man- 
ager', noun  of  agent  to  transigere,=* lo  transact':  one  who 

transacts. 

1611   Trasuactew,  A  transactor,  dayesHiian,  accorder,  match-maker :  CoTCR. 

transflgnration  {j.=.-!L  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  transfigura- 
tion :  a  change  of  appearance  or  aspect 

abt.  1006  a  wall  made  rounde  ahoute  the  place  of  the  transfyguradon  of  oar 
Lord :  Sir  R.  Guylporde,  Pylgrymare,  p  15(1851).  1611  Trtnsfipiratimt, 
A  transfiguration,  or  transibmiatiaa :  CoTGR.  1646,  in  caceipillars,  or  silk- 

worms, wherein  there  is  a  visible  and  triple  transfiguration:  Sir  Th.  Browk. 
Pseud,  Ep.  [T. )  bef.  1719  the  transfijguration  and  the  agony  b  the  gattlen : 
Addison.    (J.) 

transformation  {jl  —  IL  -),si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  transformation : 
the  act  of  transforming,  the  process  of  being  transformed. 

1048  transformacions  and  natnrall  chaun 
i.     [R.]  1604 .  Something  have  you  he: 

call  it,  I  Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man )  1 
Shaks.,  Ham,,  ii.  9,  5.         1611   Tranf/irmatien,  A  transformation ;  a  change 
of  forme,  an  alteration  of  shape :  Cotgr. 

transgressor  {J.  jl  -),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  transgres- 
sour,  assimilated  to  Lat  transgressor,  noim  of  ag^ent  to  trans- 
gredi,='*to  transgress':  one  who  transgresses. 

1404  albeit  that  this  ryot  waa  after  greuously  shewyd  agayne  the  commons 
of  the  c^te,  yet  it  passyd  vnponysshed,  for  the  great  noumbre  of  the  transgres- 
sours:  Fabyan,  an.  1180.     [R.l  1600  And  to  a  Transgressour  |  For  mede 

shewinge  fauour :  Barclay,  Ship  0/ Fools,  VoL  1.  p.  34  (187^  1040  beinge 
so  rigorouse  agaynste  all  other  transgressours :  Elyot,  Im.  Govemawtce,  foL 
88  re.  1049  traunsgressours :  Latimer,  7  Serm.  bef.  K.  Edw.  VI.,  v.  p.  154 
(t869X  1069  the  place  where  felons  and  other  transgressors  of  the  lunges 

uiwes  were  put  to  execution:  Grapton,  Chron.,  Hen.  I.,  an.  3,  p.  33.  1611 

Tremsgressenr,  A  transgressor,  trespasser,  sinner,  oBTendor ;  Gotgr.  1667 

III  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong  |  To  me  transgressor,  who,  for  thee  ordain'd  I 
A  help,  became  thv  snare!  Milton,  P,  L.,  xt.  164.  1780  transgressors  from 
the  womb,  |  And  nasting  to  a  grave :  Cowpbr,  Teak,  v.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p  163 
(1808). 

transit  gloria  mundi:  Late  Lat.    See  sic  transit  g.  m. 

transitu :  Lat    See  in  transitu. 

translator,  translatonr  {±  it  .n),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  trans- 
lAtor,=*ox\e  who  transfers'  (Late  Lat.,  'one  who  interprets"), 
used  as  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  trans/erre,~'Ui  transfer',  'to 
translate':  one  who  translates.     Sometimes  spelt  translater. 

10(W  the  foresayde  composer  and  tianslatours:  J  as.  Locher,  in  Barday's 
Ship  of  Fools,  VoL  i.  p.  0  (1874).  1034  translatours:  Tyndalk,  in  G.  Joy's 

Apol.,  p.  X.  (1883).  [1070  and  yet  neither  Paris,  Orleance.  or  any  of  the  other 
Vniuersities  of  Frauncc,  at  any  time,  with  the  Translaters,  or  Publishers  offended : 
J.  Deb,  Pref.  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  A  iiii  r'.\  1089   Euen  so  the  very 

Poet  makes  and  contriues  out  of  his  owne  btaine.  both  the  verse  and  matter  of 
his  poeme,  and  not  by  any  foreine  copie  or  example,  as  doth  the  translator,  who 
therefore  may  well  be  sayd  a  versifier,  but  not  a  Poet :  Puttbnhau,  Eng.  Poes., 
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I.  i.  p.  <9  (i Kg).  1608  the  tnuulatjtnr  and  tha  french  espcdally  hath  witb 

pat  donerity  hid  the  pieoee  together:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  1159. 
USO  the  word  of  the  Tnuulator,  subject  and  obnoxiotu  unto  enours :  Bunt, 
Tr.  Stav^t  Hut  Cimnc.  Trtnt,  BIc.  n.  p.  1^  (1676).  IMl  that  part  of  the 

work  was  esteemed  10  abcurd  by  the  transutton  thereof:  Hilton,  AMimadv., 
Wki.,  VoL  I.  p^  163  (i8a6X  1W4  Nor  is  our  Antlur  a  Translator,  |  But  a 

CriticaU  CnaiUHtattr:  Cavton,  Fat.  Nttn  Don  Qmx.,  lig.  *  3  c*. 

transliterator,  sb. :  Eng.,  for  tramliterater :  one  who 
transliterates. 

tmumlgrator  {-!-  —  J.  — ),  sb. :  Eng.,  as  if  noun  of  agent  to 
Lat  trattsmi^arf,-''to  migrate':  one  who  migrates. 

transparent  (J.  JL:l),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  transparent. 

1.  (of  a  substance)  causing  no  appreciable  hindrance  to 
clear  vision,  able  to  be  seen  throujgh,  admitting  of  the  appear- 
ance of  objects  through  itself. 

1088  Through  the  tnuisparent  bosom  of  the  deep :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv. 
^  31.  1676  ice,  blue  u  a  sapphire,  and  ai  transparent :  £vklvn.  Diary, 

Vol  IL  p.  1 14  (.jiji).  ITTS  the  Marsyai  has  been  stUed  the  most  transpareiK 
tirer  of  Phrjrgia:  R.  Ckandlbs,  Tm.  Aria  Mtntr,  p.  338. 

2.  metaph.  easily  understood,  incapable  of  concealment 
or  deception,  easily  detected. 

1S91  these,  who  often  drown'd  could  never  die,  |  Transparent  heiedcs,  be 
hunt  for  liars  I  Shaxs.,  Ram.,  L  3,  96. 

3.  bright,  brilliant,  clear. 

lots  the  glorious  sun's  IranqMrent  beams:  Shaks,,  //  Htn.  VI.,  iii  i,  353. 
lOM  My  loues  transparent  besimes  and  ronr  colour :  T.  Watson,  Ttant  a/ 
PoMcu,  uad,  p.  194  (1870),  1094  So  by  tn'  attractive  excellence,  and  might, 
borne  to  the  power  of  thy  transparent  eyes:  Constabls,  Samutt,  7th  Dec, 
No.  8  (1818X 

transposition  \j.z.j.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  transposition: 
the  act  of  transposing ;  the  process  or  state  of  being  trans- 
posed. 

1611  Tramfariiian,  A  transposilion ;  translation,  remonall  out  of  one  place 
into  another:  CoTGR. 

trap,  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  Swed.  trapp:  dark-colored  meta- 
morphic  rock  the  structure  of  which  is  more  or  less  columnar. 

18iT  chattering  stony  names  I  Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and 
tnffj  Amygdaloid  and  trachyte :  Tbmnyson,  Prme.,  iii  wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  88 

trapan(e),  trappan(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  trepan. 

trapeziom,  pi.  trapezia,  sb. :  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  rpair<((ov,= 
*a  small  table',  'a  counter',  'an  irregular  four-sided  figure':  a 
geometrical  plane  figure  contained  by  four  straight  lines,  no 
two  of  which  are  parallel. 

1001  trapeda:  R.  IUcon>B,  Pathway  ia  KnanUdgt,  p.  15.  1089  the 

figure  Trafnian,  which  is  some  portion  longer  then  square:  PuTTaNHAH,  Enf. 
Baat.,  IL  n.  p.  113  (t8ioX  1887  Mr.  H.  Sadler.. .saw  this  fifth  star  of  the 

trapezium  (of  the  nebula  in  Orion]  in  December,  1871:  Alknmum,  Oct.  99, 
P-  57»/3. 

*trattoria,  sb.:  It :  an  eating-house,  a  cook-shop. 

1801  At  that  period  I  used  to  dine  at  a  trattoria  in  the  Piazza  de  Spag^ : 
J.  Gibson,  in  Eastlake's  Li/t,  p.  155  (1857),  1874  a  trattoria  is  an  eating- 

boose  where  dinners  are  also  sent  out :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Falk-lon  ^  Rama, 
p.  385  natt. 

travado,  sb. :  Port :  a  tornado  {g.  v.). 

I6SO  very  foule  weather  there  with  Thunder  and  Lightning,  (whidi  the 
ParlufoU  call  Travadat...):  Pcrchas,  Pilgrimt,  VoL  II.  Bk.  vii.  p.  952. 
16SS  the  Winds,  which  the  Pertugm*  call  Tnmadat^ita.x.  is,  whirlewinds: 
J.  Davibs,  Tr.  il/«u&'Zti!i>,  Bk.  III.  p.  197  (i "  ' 
attacked  by  violent  Travadoes,  or  Storms  ** 
BoMm/m't  Gnhua,  LeL  viii.  p.  ixa. 

travers,  sb.:  Fr. :  breadth;  caprice,  eccentricity.  See  k 
txavers. 

1760  but  I  have  no  patience  with  such  a  travtn  as  then  must  be  in  hu  way 
of  thiitking:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gta.  Sthuyn  b"  CaHtemforariai,  VoL  1.  p.  387 
(1889X  I 

travertino,  It ;  travertinCe),  Eng.  fr.  It :  .r^. :  a  whitish 
porous  rock  consisting  of  calcareous  deposit  found  in  Italy, 
used  for  masonry. 

1000  And  is  often  tymes  founde  in  an  other  stone  tyke  vnto  TreturHma  or  in 
Tmurtma  it  selfe :  R.  Edkn,  Dtcadtt,  SecL  VL  p.  367  (1885).  1886  Astride 
of  one  of  these  twalls]  is  still  seen  fixed  to  its  position  a  ci/fui  of  travertine : 
Athatuntm,  Oct.  30,  p.  574/1. 

trecento,  J^. :  It, /t'/L 'three  hundred':  the  century  which 
began  with  the  year  1301,  the  fourteenth  century,  in  refer- 
ence to  Italian  literature  and  art ;  hence,  trecentist  (z.  J.  _ , 
-ece-  as  It.),  fr.  It  trecentista  (//.  -te),  an  Italian  artist  or 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  follower  of  the  Italian 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

1831   In  Italy  he'd  ape  the  "  Trecentisti;"  |  In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  son 
S.  D. 
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(1660).  1700  we  are  sometimes 

of  Thunder,  Lightning  and  Wind;  Tr. 


of  hymn  like  this  t*  ye:  Bvkon,  Daa  ymm,  lit.  IxxxvL  1888   the  character 

of  his  work  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  trecentist :  C  C  Psbkihs,  ItaL 
ScmUI.,  p.  xziiL  1887  one  of  them  calls  her  an  unlailbg  im/rmvisatrica 

worthy  of  the  trtctmla :  Miss  R.  H.  BnsK,  Falktanft  a/Itafy,  p.  37. 

treillage,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  trellis,  trellis-work. 

1699  The  last  Private  Garden  I  saw...  At  the  upper  end  a  noUe  TraiHaga, 
two  great  Vasa's  of  Iron  painted  of  a  Bnus-colour  and  gilt :  M.  Listbr,  yaum. 
ta  Paris,  p.  194.  1713   Bowers  and  Grotto's,  Treillages  and  CaKades : 

Sfaclatar,  No.  477,  Sept.  6,  p.  681/a  (Morley).  1761  drank  tea  in  the  arbour 
of  treillage:  Hoa.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  iii.'p.  4ao(i857X 

*trek,.r^.:  Du., 'pull',  'tug',  'drawing':  in  S.  Africa,  the 
drawing  of  a  wagon ;  a  journey,  a  distance  traversed  at  one 
stretch. 

*1878  Trdc  in  the  Transvaal :  Ll^jnTi  WUy.,  Hay  19,  p.  j/r.    (St] 

'"trek,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  trekken :  in  S.  Africa,  to  draw  (a 
wagon) ;  to  travel  by  a  wagon ;  to  move  from  station  to 
station. 

1880  the  road...so  out  up)  that  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  trek  along 
the  rugged  hill-nde :  R.  Gordon  Cdmming,  Lian-Hunttr,  ch.  Il  p.  14  (t8s6). 

trekker,  sb. :  Du. :  one  who  treks.     - 

*trek-Bchnitt  .r^. :  Du. :  a  draw-boat,  a  canal-boat  See 
track-sconte. 

1711  the  Traktckuyt,  or  Hackney-boat,  which  carries  Passengers  from 
Laydtn  to  Amsttniam:  Sfaelalar,  No.  130,  July  30,  p.  loA/i  (Morley).  VKL 
they  travelled  partly  by  post. ..partly  by  the  treck-scnuyt,  that  is,  the  bsurks  which 
ply  in  this  country  in  the  canals;  J.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Vol.  vu.  p.  38^  (1859). 
1814  down  the  Rhine  to  the  land  of  the  Frows,  and  the  cheese  and  hemogs  and 
tiackshuyts :  Southev,  L*tt.,  VoL  iL  p.  385  (i8sfX 

'Hremolando,  adv.:  It:  Mus.:  in  a  tremulous  manner, 
with  the  use  of  the  tremolo. 

1887  The  violins  accompany  trtmaUmda  in  descending  thirds :  AHuntntm, 
Nov.  a6,  p.  730/1. 

^tremolo,  sb. :  It :  Mus. :  a  trembling,  a  tremulous  effect 
su^estive  of  emotion;  sometimes  applied  to  the  speaking 
voice. 

187T  her  back  stOl  turned  and  a  trtmalo  in  her  voice:  L.  W.  H.  Lockkart, 
Min*  it  Thina,  ch.  xviiL  p.  165  (1879). 

*tremor  {^=.),  tremonr,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  tremor:  a 
trembling,  a  quivering,  a  tremulous  motion ;  a  vibration ;  a 
shuddering. 

1661  TrufarCLM.)  quaking,  trembling,  shaking,  great  fear;  also  an  earth- 
quake;  BLOtiNT,  Glauagr.  bef.  16OT  in  the  nnnng  of  a  bell,  firom  every 

stroke  there  continues  a  tremor  in  the  bell:  H.  Vav^Immart.  ^Saul,  Bk.  IL 
ch.  iL  (R.]  1781  By  iis  styptick  and  stimulating  quality  it  affecu  the  nerves, 
occasioning  tremours:  ARBtrrHNOT,  ./4/fmMi<r.  (!.]  1776  Returning  in  the 
evening  I  began  to  wash  my  bands  in  it  [the  Castalia]  but  was  instantly  chilled 
and  seized  with  a  tremor :  R.  Chandler,  Trfrn.  Grttce,  p.  a68.  1819  I  boldly 
went  to  the  Fanar,  and  with  the  least  possible  tremor  knocked  at  Mavroyeni's 
door:  T.  Hops,  Anatt.,  VoL  L  ch.  viii  p.  145  (i8ao).  1888  awoke...in  a 

mysterious  state  of  mental  tremor :  C  Rsadb,  Hard  Catk,  VoL  1,  p.  184. 

tremor  cordis, /(Ar.:  Lat :  a  quaking  of  the  heart 

1611  I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  :  my  heart  dances:  Shaks.,  Wimt.  Tola, 
L  *,  no. 

Hrente-et-qnarante,  J^.:  Fr.,  'thirty  and  forty':  a  name 
of  the  game  of  ronge-et-noir  (^.  v.). 

1764  hazard,  Quiiat,  and  Trtntt-^t-Qfarantt:  HOR.  WALrOLB,  Ltttart, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  39s  (18^7)1  1848  a  little  roulette  and  tranta^t-tuaramtt  to  keep 

the  excitement  gome :  Tkackkray,  Van.  Fair,  VoL  IL  ch.  xxviL  p.  293  (lii^ 
1860  Ouida,  Slratkmtn,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxiL  p.  976. 

trepan  (—  2.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  trepan  (Cotgr.),  trappan 
(Cotgr.). 

I.    a  boring  instrument  for  removing  pieces  of  the  skull. 

1680  If  the  bone  be  stronge/ bore  therthroughe  many  holes  with  the  trapane 
tyl  it  be  departed  from  the  other  bone :  Tr.  jtrama  ^  Brtnuwck't  Swrgtry, 
sig.  H  i  r^/s.  1S48  sondry  instrumentes  of  yron,  as  trepanes,  hammers, 

molinels,  &c. :  Trahskoh,  Tr.  Vigtft  Ckirurg.,  foL  Ixxxix  to/z.  1068  a 

trappan,  seruynge  to  the  beade  whan  as  the  scul  or  cnumm  a  ftacturyd: 
T.  Gale,  Imt.  CUntrt.,  foL  13  V.         1603  The  boistrous  Trepane,  and  steel 


Pick-ax  play  |  Their  puts  apace :  J.  Svlvxstbr,  Tr.  Du  Bariat,  Decay,  p.  140 
(i6a8X        1748  he  examined  me  touching  the  opnatiooo'' 
Rad.  Rand.,  ch.  xviL  Wks.,  VoL  L  p.  98  (1817). 


11  of  the  trepan  t  Smollbtt, 


2.    a  boring  instrument 

1618  And  there  th'  Inginera  haue  the  Trepan  drest.  ]  And  reared  vp  the 
Ramme  for  battrie  best:  Hudson,  Tr.  Dv  Bmrtaii  JadHk,  iiL  107.    (Danes] 

*trepang  (-^f),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Malay  tripang;  Mche-de- 
ma{q.v.). 

1814  There  are  two  kinds  of  trepang;  Fuhdbrs,  Vay.,  VoL  IL  p.  S31. 

trig  distingn^/Ar. :  Fr. :  very  distinguished. 

1841  His  countenance  is  remarkably  good,  his  air  I 
I,ADV  Blbssincton,  IdUr  ia  Franca,  VoL  11.  p.  13& 


18U  His  countenance  is  remarkably  good,  his  air  and  manner  trit  ditHngui : 
~ "     '    ~  1871  a  handsome 
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TRES  GRANDE  DAME 


nu,  with  MDtii  Ml  disHmeti/:  ]■  C.  Yovmg,  Mtwh  C.  M.  Ynmt,  Vol.  it. 
<cb.  XV.  p.  x6ow 

trt8  grande  dame,^An:  Fr. :  *a  very  great  lady',  a  lady 
of  very  high  rank. 

17M  I  have  m«  her  but  ODce,  and  fimnd  her...Mj  gnmtU  damt:  Hox. 
WalpolS,  Lttltn,  VoL  l  p.  301  (1B57X 

trevertiqo:  It    See  travertino. 

triangle  t-^-i— ),  adj.  and  j*.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  triangle: 
having  three  angles  (or  sides);  a  figure  which  has  three 
angles  formed  by  the  meetings  of  three  lines. 

1SS6  the  bony  p«t  [of  the  nOK]  hath  .i],  tryangle  bonis:  Tr.  ytromt  cf 
Bnauwultt  Surfry,  jig.  B  ij  r»/i.  1B46  the  English  men...aiTaying  them- 
aelves  b  forme  of  a  triangle:  Tr.  Ptlydart  Vrrptt  Eng.  Hut.,  Vol.  II.  p.  a; 
ISM  an  Itoade  in  forme  of  a  tryangle :  W.  Prat,  A/ma,  s~ 


>viii«*.  160S  triangles  whether  they  have  three  equalliides  or  unequau: 

Holland,  Tr.  Ptut  Mor.,  p.  838. 

trlfiiii,  sb.  pi. :  Lat :  the  foot-soldiers  of  the  third  line  of 
the  Roman  army  in  order  of  battle.  See  bastati,  prln- 
«ipe8,II.  2. 

1617  afker  the  first  fory  of  the  French,  the  body  of  the  Dutch  Foote,  like  the 
T'liarty  among  the  Romans,  stood  firme:  F.  MoKVSOH,  Itin.,  Pt.  111.  p.  198. 

tribrachyB,  Lat ;  tribraditis,  Late  Lat  fr.  Gk.  rpiBpaxvs : 
sb. :  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  three  short  syllables.  An- 
glicised as  Mbrach. 

IBM  The  Ibote  [TriiracMMt]  of  three  short  times  is  very  hard  to  be  made  by 
any  of  our  trittUUAUs :  Puttbnhah,  Eht.  Poet.,  11.  xv.  [xvi.]  p.  141  (18691. 
IMS  The  SffMdet  [consisting]  of  two  long,  the  Tribrach  of  three  short  [syllables  J : 
T.  Campion,  Eng.  Pott.,  in  HaslewOod's  Eng.  PmU  4>  Ptety,  Vol.  11.  p.  1(7 
<i8isX 

tribnna,  t3. :  It:  an  apse;  a  gallery;  a  pulpit  Occasion- 
ally Anglicised  as  tribune. 

1644  The  choir,  roof,  and  paintings  in  the  tiibuna  are  excellent:  Evbltn, 
Diary,  VoL  1.  p.  lu  (1873).  1670  In  fine,  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  in  the 

very  Tribvno^  or  Aondt,  was  the  first  picttire  that  appeared  publickly  in  Romt... 
There  are  divers  other  pictures  in  that  vaulted  Tribwu  in  Mosaic  work : 
R.  Lasscls,  Vcy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  64  (1698). 

tribonaj  {,=.iL—),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  tribiitMl,''^a.  dais  on 
which  the  seats  of  magistrates  were  placed',  'a  judgment- 
seat',  'the  magistrates'  (collectively). 

1.  a  judge's  seat,  a  magistrate's  seat,  a  magistrates'  bench. 
Also,  (rarely)  attrib. 

1B79  his  chaire  of  state  or  tribunall :  KoRTH,  Tr.  Plutarch,  |>.  636  (1613X 
1B8S  you  must  be  presented  before  the  tiibttnall  seat  of  tens  Christ :  Udall, 
Dcm.  0/  Truth,^  4v.,  p.  ;  (1880).  1603   AVhen  he  had  thus  plotted  the 

matter;  sitting  in  his  Tnbunall  he  gaue  a  sign  vnto  the  souldiers:  T.  Lodge, 
Tr.  T'mqMM'  Wan,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  viE  p.  618.  1606  V  the  market-place,  on  a 

tribunal  sihrer'd,  I  Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  goM  J  Were  publicly  en- 
throned :  Shaks.,  Ant.  4*  CIttf.,  iii.  6,  3.  184B  At  tiie  upper  end  (of  the 
Senate-hallJ  are  the  Tribunals  of  the  Doge:  Evblyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  308  (1873)1 
166S  Jusaoe,  that  sits  and  fiowiu  where  public  laws  |  Exclude  soft  mercy  from 
a  private  cause,  J  In  your  tribonal  most  herself  doe*  please :  Dryden,  On  Corona- 
wM,  51.  1776  here  was  the  tribunal  of  the  archon  or  supreme  magistrate : 
R.  CHANDLBit,  Trav.  Gnect,  p.  65. 

2.  a  court  of  justice,  a  judicial  assembly.  , 

1580  Of  Magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals,  |  Of  oommen-wealthes:  Spins., 
F.  Q.,  n.  iz.  53.  1619  examined  at  that  High  Tribunall:  Purchas,  Micro- 

catmns,  ch.  Ixx.  p.  703,  1630  For  cause*  were  never  taken  bom  the  lawful 

Tribunals,  but  by  Commissions,  and  Avocations  of  Popes :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^sHict. 
Cowu.  Trtnt,  Bk.  viii.  p.  739  (1676).  1686  the  bold  Chief  Justice  Jeffeiies... 
went  thorough  stitch  in  that  tribunal :  Evblvh,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p^  334  (1873). 
1769  He  tells  iis...that  parliament  is  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal:  JuNitJS, 
Letters,  VoL  1.  No.  xxviL  p.  198  (1773). 

3.  the  raised  floor  at  one  end  of  a  basilican  church ;  an 
apse ;  a  gallery. 

1644  The  tribunal  of  the  high  altar  is  of  exquisite  work :  Bvblvm,  Diary, 
Vol.  L  p.  117  (1873).  1694  placing  columns  on  pilasters  at  the  East  tribunal : 
ib..  Vol  II.  p.  344.  1733  The  Tribunal  or  Mesao  Cupola  of  Dominichino : 

RiCHAKOSOK,  Stmtuet,  A'c,  in  Italy,  p.  319. 

tric&  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  /rrV,«>'noise  of  glass  breaking',  'an 
instant ,  in  the  phr.  en  un  /rw,='in  (on)  a  trice' :  an  instant, 
a  moment  Perhaps  the  early  ttyse  is  a  distinct  word,o'a 
puir,  *a  haul';  and  if  so,  at  a  trice,  vHth  a  trice  may  be  alto- 
gether English. 

[abt.  1440  The  howndis  that  were  of  gret  prise  |  Pluckid  downe  dere  all  at  a 
tryie:  Ifomedtn,  393,  in  Weber's  Metr.  Rom.,  11.  ns  (1810).  (C.)l  1808  To 
tell  you  what  conceyte  |  I  had  then  in  a  tryce,  |  Toe  matter  were  to  nyse:  J. 
Skelton,  Phyl.  Sfartme,  1130.    (A.  S.  Fahner]  1S69  Canutus  mustered 

both  Engiishmea  and  Danes  with  a  tryce;  and  hauiog  nowe  all  things  redyly 
prepared  for  warre,  tooke  shipping :  Grapton,  Chron.,  Pt.  vii.  p.  175.  1679 
They  were  with  him  at  a  tnce,  to  know  hb  pleasure :  North,  Tr.  Plutarch, 
p.  3^3  f  1613).  (1683  Now  Pithiks  kneele  downe,  aske  me  Uessyng  like  a 

fretie  boy,  I  And  with  a  trise,  thy  head  from  thy  shouMen  I  wyU  convay: 
Edwards,  Damon  &•  P.  in  OH  Plays,  I.  353  (1835).  (A.  S.  Palmer)]  1B84 
he  commeth  vp  (they  saie)  at  a  trice:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  xv.  ch.  xxvL 
p.  443.  1603  saue  onely  CateoUnian  caxiying  their  countenance  in  their 


TRIGGEB 

hands,  to  sob  and  smile  in  a  trice ;  W.  Watson,  Qmdliiets  (/  RMg.  A*  State. 

Ssa.  1610  00  a  trice,  so  pleaee  ^oo,  |  Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided 

Dm  them  |  And  were  brought  moping  hither:  Shaks.,  Temp.,  v.  338.  afac 

1680  He  had  gotten  the  Queens  care  at  a  trice,  and  she  began  to  be  taken  with 
his  elocution :  (1653)  R.  Naontoh,  Fragns.  Reg.,  p.  49  (1870).  1644  all 

oommanded  in  a  tiioe  by  an  imperious  and  cru«  sramsn :  Evblvm,  Dimry, 
Vol.  I.  p.  8s  (1873X       1674  in  a  trioe :  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk  and  Selo.,  p.  13. 

^trichina,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat:  name  of  a  genus  of  worms 
which  live  in  the  intestines,  and  in  the  larval  state  become 
encysted  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  men  and  some  other 
animals.  Their  presence  in  large  numbers  causes  the  dan- 
gerous disease  called  trichlndsis, 

trek,  earlier  treck,=^a.  ptill',  'a 


trick,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du. 
draft',  'an  artifice ,  'a  trait'. 


I.    an  artifice,  a  piece  of  fraud;   a  feat  qf  dexterity;  a 
roguish  prank,  a  piece  of  mischief;  a  reprehensible  act 

1046  I  will  heere... declare  a  prettie  dog  tricke  as  cooceminge  this  mayden : 
Tr,  Polydore  yergil's  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  384  (1846).  1079  it  is  the  com- 

tricke  of  all  spitefull  persons:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  399  (1613).        U90 
i  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick?  Shaks.,  Two  Gent,  of  Ver.,  iv.  4,  4^ 


maticks  of  the  Times:  J.  Cleveland,  W%s.,  p.  378  (1687).  bef  1670  Yet 

these  were  but  Tricks,  to  rock  all  those  asleep,  wno  ne  knew  would  oppose  h' 
I.  Hacket,  Ab*.  WiUiams,  Pt.  il  307,  p.  334  (169^  1688  This  day     . 

brother... and  Mr.  Onslow  were  circumvented  m  their  election  by  a  trick  of  the 


mon 

didst   .imu   ever   ace   uic   uu   »uuu   a   u*^,.,    onAi.a.,  j 

1091  Your  Dythinunbion  songes  and  Orgyes  trickes,  |  Your  £tacchus  dauoce  u 
done,  I  Your  luie  crownes  and  crowned  Nymphea,  1  Your  sacred  Tbyrsiis*a 
wonne:  L.  Llovd,  TriM.  <lf  Triumfhts,  sig.  B  3  s*.  1098  I  doe  tast  this  as 
a  trick,  put  on  me :  B.  JoNSOH,  Ev.  Man  in  his  Hum.,  iv.  »^  Wks.,  p.  ta  (t6i6), 
bef.  1668  Once  I  a  curious  Eye  did  fix  I  To  observe  the  Tncks  I  Of  the  Schis- 
•       "■     ~  ■    "  ••■ '  "''87).  bef.  1670  Yet 

knew  would  oppose  him : 
1688  This  day  my 

-_ o  by  a  trick  of  the 

Sberiers :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  339  (i8nX  bef-  Vfa  extremely  de- 

lighted in  pbying  Uttle  tncks:  Aodison,  (Kb.,  VoL  11.  p.  tjy  (1730)1 

I  a.    an  illusion,  a  deceptive  appearance. 

2.  dexterity,  skill,  knack. 

1604  here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  bad  the  trick  to  see  't:  Shaks.,  Hosts,, 
»•  •.99- 

3.  a  lineament;  a  trace;  a  trait;  a  habit;  a  character- 
istic. 

1096  He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur-de-Uon's  &ce:  Shaks.,  K.  Johit,  L  85. 

4.  a  trifle,  a  knick-knack. 

1006  A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap:  Shaks,,  7<sm.  Shr.,  In.  3, 67. 

5.  the  cards  played  out  in  one  round  of  a  game  at  cards ; 
the  manner  of  playmg  a  round  of  a  particular  game  at  cards. 

bef,  1668  Like  to  Don  Quixot'i  Rosary  of  Slaves  |  Strung  on  a  C^lain,  a 
Mumival  of  Knaves  |  Pack'd  in  a  Trick ;  like  Gipsies  when  they  ride :  J.  Cleve- 
land, Wis.,  it  p.  38  (1687).  1780  Cards  were  superfiuous  here,  with  all  the 
tricks,  I  That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contriv'd  |  To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfnmish'd 
brain:  CowpBR,  Tosh,  iv.  Poems,  VoL  IL  p.  108(1808)1 

tricDninm,  Lat.  //.  tridlnia,  si. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  rpucktpiof : 
among  the  Ancient  Romans,  a  dining-room  with  three 
couches  round  three  sides  of  the  dinner-table. 

1646  Fish-ponds,  Gardens,  Tridiniums :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  £/.,  Bk. 
viL  ch.  xviii.  p.  313  (|68£).  1890  In  the  central  block  [of  the  Roman  villa] 

are  the  principal  rooms,  such  as  the  tablinum  and  triclbtium:  Athtnstum, 
Aug.  33,  p.  865/a. 

tricoteuse,  sb.:  Fr. :  a  woman  who  knits,  one  of  the 
women  who,  during  the  French  Revolution,  attended  political 
meetings,  executions,  &c. ;  hence,  a  French  woman  who  en- 
gages in  political  agitation. 

1883  French  women  organised. ..have  been  Tricoteuses,  and  perhaps  in  a 
certain  sense  of  the  abusive  term,  Pitroleusesi  Standard,  Dec.  36,  p.  3. 

trio-trac,  sb. :  Fr. :  backgammon. 

1690  I  uught  them  to  play  grand  tric-tiac :  Da  vies,  Diary,  p.  78  (Camd. 
Soc,  1857).  1808  There's  Mrs.  Delacour  leading  Miss  Portmaa  off  into  the 

tric-trac  cabinet:  U.  Edceworth,  Beliisda,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxx.  p.  317  (i8>sX 
1889  The  amusements  consist  principally  of... matches  at  triftrac...:  Miss 
Pardob,  Beautiss  o/tht  Bosfh.,  p.  148. 

trienninm,  sb. :  Lat :  a  period  of  three  years. 

*triforiam,  pL  triforia,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  gallery  above 
the  arches  (properly  of  the  aisles)  of  a  church. 

1888  above  them  are  the  triforia  continued  through  everrpart;  J.  Dalla- 
IV,  Disc.  Archit.  Eng.,  &'c.,  p.  95.        1879  If  there  is  a  clerestory  the  space 
becomes  what  we  call  (though  erroneously)  a  tri/oriumi  G.  G.  Scott,  Roy. 


WAV,  Disc.  Archit.  Eng.,  &'c.,  p.  95.        1879  If  there  is  a  clerestory  the  1 
becomes  what  we  call  (though  erroneously)  a  tri/oriumi  G.  G.  Scott, 
Acad.  Lect.,  VoL  n.  p.  87.         1880  Over  the  lateral  aisles...upper  aisles,  or  tri- 
foria, are  nearly  always  fiMind :  Atheneeum,  Aug.  15,  p.  914/s. 

trigger  (.i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  trekker,=*a.  puller',  'a 
drawer',  *a  trigger':  the  finger-piece  by  pulling  which  the 
hammer  of  a  fire-arm  is  set  free  and  so  caused  to  fall;  a  lever 
or  any  piece  of  mechanism  by  moving  which  a  spring  is 
released  or  a  check  detached.    Earlier  mcfcer. 

1668  and  as  a  goose  |  In  death  contracts  his  talons  dose,  |  So  did  the  knight, 
and  with  one  claw  ]  The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw :  S.  BtiTUnt,  Hudibras,  Pt.  i. 
Cant,  iii  jsS. 
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TRIGLYPHUS 

triglyphiu,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  rpryXvi^;  tri^yph  U  -)>  ^ng. 
fr.  Lat. :  s6.:  a  three-grooved  tablet  (with  two  eihtire  grooves 
and  two  semi-grooves,  a^  vertical),  between  the  metopes  of  a 
Doric  frieze. 

IMS  Betwixte  the  .x  Triglyphos  laec.}:  ].  Shuts,  AnUt.,tai.  vii  tx>. 
1598  the  droppes  must  bee  lixe  in  number,  hanging  vnder  the  trMy/Ai  having 
two  a  piece.  The  length  of  the  Mrfyfhi  Q,  is  a  oodell  and  a  haUe....The  ipaoe 
between  each  Mflyfluu  n  a  moddl  and  an  balfe:  R.  HAVi>OCKB,Tr.  Lomatitu, 
Blc  I.  p.  9a  16M  The  Triglyfkt  which  I  affina'd  to  be  diaiged  on  the 

D»rk  Frrat  b  a  mon  insepatable  Ornament  of  it :  Evblvn,  Tr.  Fnartt  ParmB. 
Arckit.,  6^,  p.  134. 

trillo,  sb. :  It. :  a  trilL 

1666  Bi;0(;mt,  CiSutMr.  1681  Myself  humming  to  myKlf  (which  now.a- 
dayi  is  my  constant  practice  ^oe  1  begun  to  learn  to  sing)  the  trillo,  and  found 
bgr  tise  that  it  do  come  upon  me :  Pbfvs,  Dimry,  June  30.    [Davies]  1886 

What's  the  mattert  are  ye  mad  to  disturb  me  and  spoil  such  an  admirable  Trillo  t 
CURnv,  BandUti.  iv.  p.  46.  ITIS  by  the  trilloes  |  Of  a  gentle  ptuliag 
stream:  Addison,  IKjb.,  Vol  it.  p.  •490856). 

trimftrti,  sb. :  Skt.,  'triple-shape' :  name  of  the  Brahmin- 
ical  trinity  in  unity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  pva  (Siva). 

mo  Brama,  Vecshno,  and  Seeva  form  the  Trimoortee,  or  Trinity  as  it  has  been 
called,  of  the  Btamins:  Southev,  Ktkama,  p.  i.  1878  Lassen  fixes  as  late 

a  date  as  1430—45  for  the  introduction  of  the  THmnirti  worship :  Miss  R.  H. 
'B\i%K,SagaiJnmFarEati,p.3-39.  1888  a  variety  of  pattons,  such  as  the 
Unud  pattern,  the  monkey  pattern,  the  trimurti  pattern,  bearing  figures  of 
Brahma,  Vishnn,  and  Mahadeva :  Ojic.  CalmL  ^Ind.  ExhU.,  p.  4a 

Trinidado,  name  of  tobacco  from  Trinidad,  a  West  Indian 
island. 

1S96  Tis  your  right  TrinUadt:  B.  JONSON,  Ev.  Mam  im  Hit  Hum.,  iS.  s, 
Wks.,  p.  40  (1616)1  1680  Carowsing  IndtoM  TrimUad*  smoake:  John 

Tavlok,  \V)a.,  sig.  Ccc  6  t<>/i. 

trtndda  necesaitas^/Ar.:  Late  Lat:  the 'three-fold  obli- 
gation' to  render  services  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  king,  to  which 
holders  of  land  were  subject;  i.e.  to  render  military  services, 
to  repair  bridges,  and  to  repair  fortresses. 

♦trio,  sb. :  It. 

1.  a  musical  composition  consisting  of  three  solo  parts 
(vocal  or  instrumental);  the  performance  of  such  a  com- 
position ;  a  specific  portion  of  certain  compositions. 

ITM  TRIA,  or  TRIO,  Musick  in  Three  Parts  is  so  called,  either  for  Voices 
or  Instruments,  or  both  together:  Slurt  ExfUc  ^ Ftr.  Wit.  m  Mm.  Bkt. 
1776  and  by  a  sweet  trio  announced  every  hour  of  the  day :  J.  CoLUBR,  Mmt. 
Trm..  p.  17.  1816  she  got  up  and  sung  a  trio  with  the  Conspls :  Bvroh,  in 
Moore  s  Ltfi,  VoL  in.  p.  339  (1833).  1818  The  travellers  sung  moat  of  the 

trios  and  duos:  Mas.  Opib,  Nm  Taiti,  Vol.  1.  p.  83, 

2.  a  set  of  three  performers  of  a  musical  composition  in 
three  parts. 

2  a.    a  party  or  set  of  three  individuals. 

18tt  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  quiet  the  appieheimoas  of  this 
trio  of  m^  colleagues :  Congrta.  DtiaU$,  Vol.  iv.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1374.  188S  The 
kmg  prcrace... introduces  the  trio  of  subjects:  Atktmtum^  Oct.  3,  p.  433/a. 

3.  a  Stanza  of  three  lines. 

1777  As  to  poor  Adolphati,  I  will  tell  you  very  fivnkly,  I  could  as  soon  get 
off  fifty  thousand  of  his  trtet  as  fifty:  Ix>rd  CHSSTBKriBLO,  Lttl.  (Tr.  fi-.  Fr.), 
Bk.  I.  No.  XXXV.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  110(1777). 

triomidie,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  triumph ;  a  triumphal  decoration. 

1761  In  front  of  the  throne  was  a  triompke  of  foliage  and  flowers  resembling 
nature,  placed  on  the  royal  table,  and  rising  as  high  as  the  canopy  itself:  Gray, 
in  Gray  &  Mason's  Corresf..  p.  370  (1853)1 

Tridnes,  name  of  the  constellations  called  the  Wains,  i.e. 
Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor ;  also  called  Septentriones. 

bef.  IBB8  The  lair  Triones  with  their  glimmering  light  {  Smil'd  at  the  foot  of 
dear  Bootes*  wain:  Grsbnb,  Leaking  Guutt,  Wlu.,  p.  134/1  (1861). 

tripla,^^.:  Lat.:  short  for />7]^^r3/<V7,= 'triple proportion', 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  time  in  old  music. 

bef.  1690  AVhiche  bells  bemge  tuned,  shall  play  any  Pauen,  Galliarde,  French 
songe,  Italiane  songe,  being  either  tripla^uartipla,  or  sextipla,  only  by  Geometrie, 
without  hand  or  foote  of  any  man:  In  £Uis'  Orig.  Lttt.^  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  66 
(184^  1696  The  propottionate  tacture  is  that  which  contaiiwth  three  sem- 

brienes  as  in  a  tnpla,  or  three  minoms  in  perfect  prolaiion :  Pathway^  to  Mia., 
sig.  £  ii  r*.  ImfJ  tripla  proportioa  in  musickc.is  that  which  diminisheth  the 
value  of  the  notes  to  one  third  part:  Th.  Morlev,  Mut.,  p.  to.  1687  The 

TrifUt,  and  CturngtHg  of  Timtt,  haue  an  Agreement  wuh  the  CAoKgu  tf 
Moti»m\  Bacon,  Nat.  Hut.,  Cent.  ii.  1 113. 

triplex,  sb.:  Lat.,  'threefold':  Mus.:  short  for  triplex 
n>/>V7,=' triple  proportion',  triple  time. 

1601  the  triplex,  sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure :  Skaks.,  7W.  HL,  v.  41. 

*tripod  (/£—),  trlpode^  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  tripodes,  pL  ottripas, 
fr.  Gk.  Tpinovs  (rpnrod-);  tiipoB,  Eng.  fr.  Lat  tripos  (with 
second  vowel  affected  by  iripodes) :  sb.:  a.  three-legged  stool 
or  seat;  a  three-legged  article.     In  Cambridge  University 
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(England),  a  Tripos  is  any  Honor  Examination.  Perhaps 
from  the  dang  name  Mr.  Tripos  of  the  iirovaricator  (f.  v.). 
See  Arbor's  £ng^.  Gamer,  vii.  267  f  1670),  "a  Tripu^s,  Terrce- 
filiuis,  or  Prcevarecator's  speech".  [Skeat]  Also,  attrib.; 
used  once  (?  oftener)  in  the  sense  'three  feet  long'. 

1B89  the  Trifos  where  Pitkia  sate:  Greinb,  Mtnaptun,  p.  n  (1880X 
16S1  the  goMen  trifot,  which  the  fisherman  found :  R.  Burton,  Atmt.  Mtl., 
To  Reader,  p.  61  (1827).  1646  AfolUt  TripoHtt  and  Chariot  Wheels :  Sir 
Th.  Brown,  Pttud.  B*.,  Bk.  iti.  ch.  xi  p.  104  (1686).  1690  Craied  fool, 

who  would'st  be  thought  an  ocade,  |  Coaat  down  from  off  the  tripos,  and  speak 
plain:  Dktdbh,  Dm  Sdatt.,  v.  1.  (Ul  17U  he  had  made  twenty  TrifttUt 
mnniog  on  Golden  Wheels:  Sfeetator,  No.  327,  Mar.  15,  p^  475/1  (MorieyX 
17S8  Apollo  with  the  Trifot,  Griffon  upon  it  In  Bas-telief:  Richardson, 
StaiMtMy  &'c.,  tH  /taly,  p.  47.  .  1741  their  Heads  spreading  on  the  sides  like 
a  Tripos,  compose  a  kind  of  Chapiter:  J.  OzBtx,  Tr.  Toumt/ortt  Voy.  Levant, 
Vol.  II.  p.  196.  1884  '  The  Rambler'...!  liked  not  at  all ;  io  tripod  sentences 
tired  my  ear:  M.  Edgbworth,  Htltn,  ch.  viL  [Davies]  1877  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos:  Echo,  Jan.  15.    [St.] 

^Trisagion,  sb.:  neut  of  Late  Gk.  rp«<rffyK)r,=' thrice- 
holy'  :  name  of  an  early  Eucharistic  hymn,  at  the  beginning 
of  which  the  word  'holy'  (^loi)  occurs  three  times.  The 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  the  sanctns  {,q.  v.). 

1664—6  the  prophet  Isaiah.. .heareth  the  tritagian  of  the  blessed  angds  : 
J.  Trapp,  Cam.  Old  Text.,  VoL  ill.  p.  309/1  (i868)l  1891  On  the  olhw[side 
of  the  tUlt  is]  the  beginning  otibittruagiaH;  'Ayiaci  *t... :  Atkanmum,  Go.  3, 
P-  459/«- 

Tiismegist,  Tiismegistns.    See  HermoB*. 

1667  and  he  that  listed  himselfe  a  true  Chymist,  had  faire  hopes  to  become  a 
great  Trismegist:  H.  Pinnbll,  Pkilat.  Ri/.,  sig.  A  7  r«.  1664  Quoth  Hitdt- 
ana,  Alas  what  is't  to  us,  |  Whether 't  were  sajrd  by  Trixmtgixt»t:  S.  Botlbr, 
Huditrat,  Pt.  II.  Cant.  in.  p.  178. 

Hiiste^  adj. :  Fr. :  dull,  low-spirited,  dismal,  melancholy, 
dreary.    Anglicised  as  trist. 

17M  I  stayed  in  Flanders,  very  triste  for  your  loss:  Vanbrdgh,  Faltt 
Friand,  L  1766  The  great  apartment  is  vast  and  triste,  the  whole  leanly 

furnished:  HOR.  Walpolx,  LtUtrt,  VoL  in.  p.  31  (1857).  1888  it  is  too 

trista  a  woric  ever  to  have  been  popular :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Li/a,  p.  937  (t875X 
1888  Never  was  there  so  grand  a  panehmtU  for  the  trista:  Lord  Lvtton, 
/VMam,  ch.  Ixvii.  p.  336  (1859X  ,  U4B,  The  accoiut  of  thb  little  revolution 
in  Mav  Fair  astonished  and  gave  a  little  gaiety  to  an  otherwise  very  trista  coo- 
veraauoa :  Thackbrav,  Fox.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xix.  p.  309  (1879).  1877  that 
most  trista  and  sodden  of  festivities :  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Misu  is  TUma, 
ch.  xxiv.  p.  90^  (1879).  1877    M.  Yriarte  felt  an  irresistible  attraction  to 

explore  the  trist*  and  deaolate.looking  interior  of  rocky  plains :  Timaa,  Dec.  xo. 
(St.]       1880  Mansieur...gTew  triaU:  C.  W.  Coluns,  SI.  Siman,  p.  61. 

tristesse,  sb. :  Fr. :  dulness,  melancholy,  dreariness. 

1806  nature, ..too  much  by  half  for  man  in  the  picture,  and  so  giving  a 
certain  tristassa:  Embrsoh,  Englisk  Traits,  xvL  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  tsS  (1866X 

Triton,  triton  (.£-),  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Trftbn,  fr.  Gk.  Tp/rvv: 
name  of  one  of  a  race  of  sea-gods,  sons  of  and  attendants  on 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Amphitrite  and  companions  of  the 
Nereids ;  represented  in  art  as  semi-human. 

1S84  tritons,  centaurs,  dwaifes,  giants,  imps,  calcan,  coniurors:  R.  Scott, 
Ditc.  iVitck,,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  xv.  p.  153.  1698  A  trump  more  shrill  than  Triton's 
is  at  sea :  Pbrlr,  Ordar  a/tka  Gartar,  Wks.,  p.  585/3  (i8«i).  1607  Hear 

you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows T  mark  you  |  His  absolute  'shall'!  Shars., 
Cariai.,  iii  x,  89.  1680  so  many  sea-bom  tritons,  I  Arm'd  only  with  tlw 

trumpets  of  your  courage :  Massingbr,  Ranagade,  iL  5,  wks.,  p.  106/3  (1839), 
1640  they  that  dwel  |  In  Thaiais,  Tritons  fry :  H.  More,  PkiL  Pa.,  1.  xxxvL 
0.10(1647).  1681  7'ri<Mi,agodofthe  Sea;  alsoa  Weathercock:  Blount, 
Glossogr.  1681  And  ofk  the  Tritons  and  the  Sta-Nym^  saw  |  Whole 

sholes  of  Dntck  ser/d  up  for  CaUUau :  A.  Makvbu.,  Misc.,  p.  in,  1714 

Nymphs  oW  Tritons:  Sjactatar,  No.  6ao,  Nov.  15,  p.  867/x  (MorleyX  1788 
upon  the  Decks  of  the  Ships  there  are  Tritons :  Richardson,  Statnas,  ^c,  in 
Italy,  p.  1x6. 

trium  literarum  homo:  Lat  See  homo  triam  liter- 
anun. 

*triiun'vir,  Lat.  pi.  trinmvlrl,  sb. :  Lat :  a  member  of  a 
committee  of  three  magistrates  in  Ancient  Rome ;  esp.  a 
member  of  one  of  the  coalitions  of  three  men  for  die  con- 
trol of  the  Roman  power,  namely  that  between  Pompey, 
Caesar,  and  Crassus,  B.C.  60,  and  Mark  Antony,  Lepidus, 
and  Octavian  (the  Emperor  Augustus),  B.C.  43.  Also,  mttt^k. 
any  set  of  three  men  or  organisms. 

1B79  M.  Antkony  the  Triumvir :  North,  Tr.  Plutank,  p.  885  (1613).  16(0 
during  the  warres  ttut  these  tnnmviri  first  had  with  Bruttts  anc  Cassius :  L. 
Lloyd,  Canstnt  of  Tims,  p.  540.  1601  proclaimed  a  banished  person  by  the 
decree  of  the  Tnumvits:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  3,  Vol.  i. 
p.  384.  bef.  160S    They  did  decree  also  that  they  should  be  called  Trinm- 

viri,  appointed  for  the  reesublishment  of  the  commonwealth:  North,  (Livts  af 
Efamsn..  A%.,  added  ti)Plut.,  p.  X163  (1613).  1619  those  Trimnviri,  the 

Liver,  Heart,  &  Brainr:  Purchas,  Microcosmus^  ch.  v.  p.  u.  1(4N> 

Blinde  fortune,  sightlesse  loue,  and  eyelesse  death,  |  Like  (>reat  'Tnumve'ts  swayes 
this  earthly  loome :  John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sig,  Coc  6  r^/i.        bef.  1788  Trium- 
~  Noi         "  ------ 


virs:  R.  1 


1788  Such  are  those 


Iorth,  Bxaman,  11.  v.  13s,  n^ 39o(x740X 

triumviri  in  the  republick  of  letters,  Lipsius,  Causaubon,  Scaligei':  Gant.  Mag., 
Lviii.  L  16/3.  1816  the  Romans  represented  these  living  heroes  in  armour, 

but  the  great  triumvir  (Pompey)  is  sculptured  as  a  deified  hero  naked  and  colossal: 
J.  Dallaway,  0/Stat.  If  SaUpt.,  p.  155. 
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TRIVIUM 


trlTiiim,  pi.  trivia,  sb.:  Late  Lat  fr.  Lat.  irivius,=^^cA 
three  roads':  the  three  liberal  arts  of  medieval  education, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic    See  Qliadri'^iun. 

1887  In  either  case  its  place  [l<>C>c]  was  and  could  only  be  io  the  trivitUB : 
AUutunm,  Feb.  96,  p.  sSVi. 

troohawiBy  sb.:  Lat  ft.  Glc  rpox<uor,='a  trochee':  a 
trochee,  a  tribrach. 

1.  a  metrical  foot  consisting  of  a  long  syllable  followed 
by  a  short,  a  trochee ;  also  called  choraaB  {q.  v.). 

1089  of  all  your  words  Omliailet  the  most  part  naturally  do  make  the  foote 
lamlmi,  many  the  Trxhtut:  Puttbnhah,  Eng.  Pott.,  a.  xiii.  [xiv.J  p.  135 
(X869X  1097  for  as  the  foote  trockaus  consisteth  of  one  sUlable  of  two  times, 
and  another  of  one  time,  so  is  the  first  of  these  two  strokes  double  to  the  latter: 
Th.  MoRunr,  Mui.,  p.  z8i.  1603  when  the  melody  and  rhythmc.was 

artificially  set  to,  &  the  number  or  rfaythme  alone  cunningly  transmuted,  so  a 
Trodueus  was  put  in  stead  of  a  Pseon  ;  Holland,  Tr.  Piul,  Mirr,^  p.  1359. 

2.  a  tribrach.    See  tribrachys. 

1086  A  foote  of 
is  eyther  Molossus, 
is  of  3.  short,  as  ~< 
wood's  Eng.  Pittt  &•  Petty,  Vol.  11.  p.  67  (1815X 

trochilns',  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  rpoxiKot:  a  bird  described  by 
ancient  authors  as  feeding  from  the  teeth  or  throat  of  the 
crocodile;  Omith.  name  of  a  genus  of  humming-birds. 
Rarely  Anglicised  as  trochlL 

U79  the  birde  Tnchibu  lyueth  by  the  mouth  of  the  Crocodile :  J.  Ltlv, 
Eufkuet,  p.  44  (1868).  1608  the  crocodile,  sheweth  himselfe  wonderfiill 

fellowlike  and  gracious  in  that  society  and  dealing  that  is  betweene  him  &  the 
tnchilui:  tloiAJOiO,  Tr.  PM.  Mar.,  p.  975.  .1(10  when  between  sleeping 

and  waking. ..a  little  bird  called  TrodUns.aoih  feed  her  self  by  the  picking  of  his 
teeth;  Gsa  Sanpys,  Trav.,  p.  100  (i63a)L  bef.  1608  so  the  poor  SouMiers 

live  like  Trockibu,  by  piclung  the  Teeth  of  this  sacred  Crocodile :  J.  Cusva- 
LAND,  H^kt;  p.  74  (1687)1  1660  he  [the  Crocodile]  opens  bis  chaps  to  let  the 
Tnchil  in  to  pick  hu  teeth:  Sir  Th.  HSRBBirT,  Trav.,  p.  364  (1677). 

trocliiliiB',  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  r^vtXor:  Arckit.:  a  broad 
hollow  moulding  which  runs  round  the  base  of  a  column, 
also  called  scotu  (g.  v.). 

1063  the  nethermoste  TrochDtis  or  Scotia :  J.  Shuts,  ArcUt.,  foL  xi  f. 

trochiBk(6),  trociak(e),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  troc{h)isgue 
(Cotgr.) :  a  circular  medicinal  tablet  or  lozenge.  The  form 
trocni8ch(e)  became  trosche,  troche.  Cf.  Fr.  troches  (pL), 
='fumet'. 

1020  and  therof  make  a  trocvse/and  of  the  trocyse  ye  shall  gjrue  hym  the 
wayght  of  .viL  harly  conies :  Tr.  ytrvrnt  0/  Brwumck*  Surgery,  sig.  F  i  t^/a. 
lOM  the  Apothecaries  Trochiskes...Trochiskesof  Carabe,  or  Amber:  kaynald. 
Sink  Man.,  Bk.  IL  ch.  Ti.  p.  137  (1613)1  lOU  the  mcyskes  of  CaMaroo : 

R.  Copland,  Tr.  Guyda's  Quttt.,  S^c,  sig.  R  iv  V.  IMS  of  agarike  in 

trociskes;  Tkahbron,  Tr.  Vige'g  Ckirurg,,  foL  xxt  v^/a.  —  Trods^ues  of 
Minium :  s>.,  foL  xxx  r<>/i.  1063  Emplattera,  Cerotes,  Cataphumes,  Trochisce, 
Poudeis :  T.  Galc,  AntuL,  sig.  Aaa  iii  r«.  1601  certaine  roll*  or  tiochisk* : 
Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.^  Bk.  13^  ch.  37,  Vol.  l  p.  379.  —  at  length  reduce 
it  [thickened  juice]  to  certau  trochischs...the  trosche  aforesaid ;  ih.,  Bk.  34,  ch. 
13,  ViA.  IL  p.  104.  1687  There  would  be  Trochuk  likewise  made  ofSrirnkts: 
Bacon,  Jfat.  Hut.,  CenL  x.  (065.  1814  chewing  troches  while  he  was  in 

the  sick  chamber :  Ckaimrrt'  Bugr.  Diet.,  Vol.  XVUL  p.  34. 

Troglodyte,  troglodyte  (Ji  _  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Tro- 
glodytae  (/)/.),= 'Cave-dwellers',  name  of  various  races,  fr. 
Gk.  ^palyKoiivTa^,  name  of  an  Ethiopian  tribe  which  was  said 
to  inhabit  caves :  a  member  of  a  race  called  Troglodytae  by 
the  Ancients ;  a  cave-dweller ;  a  member  of  a  savage  tribe 
which  dwells  in  caves  or  in  holes  dug  in  the  earth. 

1080  the  Trvgloditm  which  digged  in  the  filthy  ground  for  rootes ;  J.  LvLV, 
Eufkuts  &•  kit  Engl.,  p.  aSa  (i868)i  1600  inhabited  by  the  Troglo(lyta^ 

a  people  so  called,  bicause  of  their  dwellbg  in  caves  vnder  the  ground :  John 
Port,  Tr.  Lt^tHui.  A/r.,  latrod.,  p.  10.  1601  The  Troglodites  dig  hollow 
caves.. .for  dwelling  houses :  they  fe«i  upon  the  flesh  of  serpents:  Holland,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  j,  ch.  8,  Vol.  l  p.  ^.  1630  You  squandring  Troglodites  of 
Amstettlam :  John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sig.  L  6 1«.  1643  they  were  Tr^lodittt, 
and  had  no  dwelling  but  in  the  hollowes  of  the  rocks:  Howbll,  Itutr.  Per. 
Trav.,  p.  ji  (1869)1  1704  bear  the  words  of  the  famous  Troglodyte  philo- 

sopher: Swirr,  TaU^a  Ttii,  I  x.  Wks.,  p.  87/3  (1869X 

*troika,  sb. :  Russ. :  a  three-horse  vehicle,  a  four-wheeled 
travelling-carriage  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast ;  a  team  of 
three  horses  abreast 

1848  Tr.  XekTs  Euttia,  p.  303. 

Trojan,  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Trdjinus,  adj.  to  Troja, 
Trdia,='Troy' :  pertaining  to  Troy  (Ilium);  an  inhabitant 
of  Troy;  a  brave  fellow ;  a  boon-companion ;  a  profligate. 

1096  Shaks.,  /  J/tn.  IV.,  ii.  i,  77.  1668  There  they  say  right,  and 

like  true  Trojans :  S.  Bdtlbr,  Hydiirat,  Pt.  1.  OinL  L  p.  47. 

troll,  sb. :  Icelandic :  a  supernatural  being  of  Scandinavian 
mythology,  a  kind  of  gnome  or  sprite. 

1886  To  us  the  malignant  fairy  whose  evil  influence  nullifies  many  excellent 
gift*  i«  a  domestic  "troU, '  such  as  the  imagination  of  Northern  nations  has  cm- 
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ceived,  who  has  warmed  himself  at  Mr.  Pin^n's  fire  and  partaken  of  hi*  daily 
fare :  Atknunmn  Oct.  30,  p.  575/3. 

tromperie :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tmmpery. 

trooly  {>L -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  native  S.  Amer. :  the  enormous 
pinnate  leaf  of  the  bussu-palm,  Mamcaria  sacci/era. 

1769  Troolies  are  the  largest  leaves  hitherto  discovered  in  any  part  of  the 
world:  E.  Bancroft,  Eu.  aiu.  Hut.  Guiana,  p.  103. 

troop,  troope,  troap(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  troupe :  a  band, 
a  company,  a  number  (of  persons);  a  body  of  soldiers,  esp.  a 
body  of  cavalry  commanded  by  a  captain ;  hence,  the  rank 
and  position  of  a  captain  of  cavalry.    See  troupe. 

1046  In  the  left  winge  he  assigned  a  parte  of  his  trowpe  of  hotsemenn  :  Tr. 
Pofydert  Vtrgitt  Eng.  Hiit.,  Vol.  1.  p.  aoo  (1846).  1007  The  lightning 

Maoedon,  by  swoords,  by  gleaus,  |  By  bands,  and  trowp*,  of  fotemen  withlra 
garde,  |  Speeds  to  Darie:  Tttttrt  Atue.,  p.  i9o(i87oX  1078  The  King... 

lorgat  not  to  send  bands  and  troupes  of  aoldieis  euen  vpon  the  ^Tonfiiws  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nwles :  Fenton,  Tr.  Guicciardiuft  Wan  a/  llah,  Bk.  l  p.  50 
(i6t8).  1079  the  troupes  of  their  footmen:  North,  Tr.  Plutartk,  y.  433 

(161a).  1079  koowe  bowe  to  maintaine  himselfe  in  order  withoute  break- 

ing array,  not  only  marching,  but  also  turning  in  Trvuft  or  retyring :  Dicges, 
Stratiot.,  p.  83.  1084  this  troope  of  minstrels :  R.  Scott,  LHsc.  WUck., 

Bk.  X.  ch.  IX.  p  186.  1089  mightie  Troopes  of  men :  W.  Warner,  A  Ibiatet 
England,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  133.  16M  keenly  slyces  through  whole  Troon* 
at  once:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du  Barttu,  p.  34  (1608).  UlS  [they]  were 

accustomed. ..to  send  great  troupes,  not  onely  warlikely  but  pompously  pronided* 
into  Hungary:  Sir  A.  Shsrley,  Trav.  Pmia,  p.  13.  1620  Captain  of  the 

Troops  at  Syria:  Brent,  Tr.  Saav^s  Hiii.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk  1.  p  50  (1676). 
1640  troups:  H.  More,  PkiL  Po.,  in.  45,  p  64(1^7).  1648  Major-General 
Browne  was  fetched  out  of  London  by  a  troop  of  horse :  Evblvn,  Cermt., 
Vol.  Ill  p  33<i873X 

trop,  adv. :  Fr. :  too,  too  much  (with  de  or  d*  following). 
Seedetrop. 

1769  but  M.  Poiria  assuVed  me  he  was'  iref  ditcrtt  to  tell  me :  In  J.  H. 
Jesse's  Gee.  Selwyn  A*  Centemferariei,  Vol.  11.  p.  363  (1883X  178S  She 

became  to  gnat  a  lady,  that  I  told  her  it  was  tref  d'kenneur,  and  begged  her  to 
decline  it :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannak  Mere,  Vol.  i.  p.  133  (1835).  1818 

in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  Frenchman.  2^ira  was  tn^  exigtante:  Ediu, 
Eev.,  Vol.  30,  p.  351.  1889  Might  we  not  say  of  Dr.  (faster  and  Dr.  Adler 

tref  dt  liiet  Atkemtum,  Apr.  ao,  p  iaj/t. 

trope,  sb, :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  trope. 

I.  Hhet.  a  figurative  use  of  a  word  or  phrase ;  a  figure 
involving  change  of  meaning. 

loss  these  words  of  Christ...admit  in  so  plain  a  speech  no  trope :  Ttkdalb, 
y<«uiv. /«^ffnr,  p  343  (Parker  Soc,  1850).  1000  all  tropes  and  fygurea : 

R.  HuTCHiNSf^,  Semtem,  fol.  39  V  (ts6o).  1070  You  may  vse  the  same 

Figures  or  Trapes  in  verse  which  are  vied  in  prose :  G.  Gaskoicnb,  in  Hasle- 
wood's  Eng.  Poett  &■  Peety,  VoL  n.  p.  sa  (1815)1  1086  in  fitte  pbri«fi,  in 

pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes  in  flowing  sp<eche:  W.  Wbbbb,  Duceura  e/ 
Eng.  Peet.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Peett  &•  Petty,  VoL  u.  p.  46.  VKH  tropes 
and  figures :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mer,,  f.  1199.  1619  be't  spoken  as  a 

Trope:  Hutton,  Pali.  Anat.,  sig.  A  4  r<>.  1607  He...did  the  government 


not 

, , Cant 

i.  P  7-  1674  For  if  this  Licence  be  included  in  a  smgle  Word,  it  admits  of 

Tropes:  Drydbn,  Stale  /nnee.,  Pref.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  593  (1701)1  bef. 

16ra  stately  meuphon,  noble  tropes  and  elegant  expressions :  Sir  Th.  Brown, 
Tractt,  L  p.  3  (1686)1  bef.  1738  the  Author's  lnvention...auled  by  certain 

peculiar  Tropes  and  Figures:  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  iL  3,  p.  3s  (1740).  1786 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes,  |  As  with  the  diainond  on  hu  lily  luad: 
CowTBR,  Tatk,  iL  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  49  (1808). 

2.  Mus.  a  short  distinctive  cadence  at  the  close  of  a 
melody. 

1603  To  let  passe  therefore  the  five  positure*  of  the  Tetrachords,  as  also  the 
first  five  tones,  tiopo,  chang^es,  notes  of  harmonies... :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mer., 
p.  r3^  1697  There  be  in  Mntick  certaiae  Figuret,  or  Trtpet,  almost  agree- 
ing with  the  Figurtt  lA  Rkttericke :  Bacon,  NeU.  Hiit.,  Cent.  ii.  i  113. 

♦trophy  (/ir.),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tropMe;  tropaenm,  less  cor- 
rectly trophaenm,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  rpoiraiov,  =:  'a  monument 
raised  on  a  battle-field  in  token  of  an  enemy's  rout'  (rpoin)) : 
sb.  Trophee  in  Chaucer,  quoted  by  Richardson,  seems  to  be 
a  proper  name. 

_  I.  a  monument  of  arms  and  spoils  hung  up  on  a  tree  or 
pillar  in  token  of  victory;  any  memorial  of  a  victory;  a 
prize. 

use  the  victories  and  trophees :  Sir  Edw.  Hobv,  PeUt.  Ditc.  ef  Trutk, 
ch.  xvit  p.  70,  1090  Onely  the  ships  foundation... Remaind  a  trophey  in  that 
mighty  fray:  G.  Marichah,  Trag.  SirR.  Grtnvile,  p.  80  (1871).  I|t99  'twill 
be  an  excellent  trophee,  to  hang  ouer  your  tombe:  B.  Jonson,  Ev,  Man  eut  c^ 
kit  Hum.,  ii.  1,  Wks.,  p  lor  (4616).  1600  That  trophaee  of  selfe-love :  — 

Cyntk.  Rev.,  \.  3,  Wks.,  p  18a.  bef.  1603  be  should  not  call  it  a  Trophee,  or 
token  of  triumph :  North,  (Ltvet  e/Efamin.,  b'c,  added  to)Plul.,p.  ii>o(i6isl 
1603  That  bee  should  not  have  set  up  a  trepheeum  there:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut. 
Mer.,  p  ^.  —  presently  overwhelmed  himselfe  in  the  pUce  under  an  beape  of 
his  enemies  shields  reared  for  a  Trophse,  and  so  died:  ih.,  p  1331.  —  never 
ipieved  nor  complained  that  the  Cythnians  and  Melians  had  their  names  recorded 
in  those  Tropees:  >#.,  P.  1347.  1603  And  stain  not  widi  the  bkwd  of  Inno- 

cenu  I  Th'  immortal  Trefktii  of  your  high  Attents:  J.  Sylvester,  Tr.  Du 
Bartat,  Decay,  p  144  (1608)1    —  half  the  TrefU  is  yet  hardly  peno'd:  ii.. 
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Triumph,  tv.  i.  pi  187.  IMO  Sine  of  my  Ttopheei  in  triumphant  strein : 

H.  HoRi^  PiU,  Pff.,  p.  3x0  (1647).  16M  banoera  and  pendenu,  with  other 
trcmliies  teken  by  them  Irom  the  Turks:  Evelyn,  Diarr^  Vol,  1.  p.  93  (1873). 
16M  his  Victories  orer  yanJab,  G^tki,  Ptrtuau,  and  bis  Trophees  m  three 
parts  of  the  World :  Sir  Th.  Bkown,  Pttud.  £>.,  Bk.  vii.  cb.  xvii.  p.  307  (1686). 
16M  Wbilest  to  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  jtist  |  Trophee  to  Don,  and  his 
renowned  dust ;  |  His  monstrous  Blockhead  shall  converted  be  |  Into  a  signe  for 
some  great  Oidinarie:  Cavton,  Fat.  Nata  Don  Qmix.,  sig.  *'i  f.  1670 

disposing  the  bandoleers^bolsters,  and  drums...trophy  like:  Evblvn,  Diary, 
VoL  II.  p.  56  (i873X  1776  In  Salamis  says  Pausamas...has  stood  a  trophy  for 
the  victory  olstained  by  Themistocles :  R.  Chahdlbr,  Trav.  Gma,  p.  loa. 
1816  trophies  and  statues  were  everywhere  seen :  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  6' 
Sculpt.,  p.  70. 

2.  a  memorial. 

1601  the  mere  word's  a  slave]  Debosh'd  on  every  tomb,  on  every  grave  |  A 
lying  trophy:  Shaks.,  AlVt  Well,  ii.  3,  146. 

3.  a  decorative  arrangement  of  objects ;  an  artistic  repre- 
sentation  of  such  a  collection  of  objects. 

trossers:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.    See  trousers. 

trottoir,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  foot-path  along  the  side  of  a  road  or 
street,  a  side- walk ;  a  part  (unpaved)  of  a  main  road  reserved 
for  people  on  horseback. 

1801  and  a  neat  trottoir  of  flat  stones  runs  befefe  the  doors :  Ediit.  Rm., 
Vol.  3,  p.  337.  1844  There  is  no  trottoir,  and  as  you  ride  through  the  streets, 
you  mingle  with  the  people  on  foot :  Kinglake,  EothtH,  p.  3^(i845X  1849 
tmpaved  trottoirt :  A.  Reach,  CI.  Larinur,  p.  93.  1871  The  trotttirt  were 
densely  crowded  with  specutors:  J.  C.  Voong,  Mtm.  C.  M.  Young,  VoL  II. 
ch.  xviiL 

'Hronbadonr,  sb, :  Fc :  one  of  a  class  of  poets  who  first 
appeared  in  Provence  in  1 1'  c,  and  flourished  to  the  end  of 
13  c.  They  devoted  themselves  to  amatory  lyrics.  See 
tronvdre. 

17S1  Abont  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  for  a  century  or  two 
after,  flourished  the  tribe  of  troubadours,  or  Provenpil  poets:  Harris,  Phil. 
Inquiry.  [T.j  1826  At  the  inn  here  I  found  a  young  German  troubadour.  He 
sung  ballads  for  me,  accompanying  himself  on  the  guitar :  Eejl.  on  a  RamhU  to 
CmMmy,  Xntrod.,  p.  34.  1884  such  of  the  company  as  were  Troubadours... 

took  the  occasion  to  make  a  display  before  a  company:  Bahco,  Vol.  11.  ch.  a.. 
p.  107.  1846  This,  was  the  age  of  Juan  II.  the  patron  of  literatureand  the 

troubadour:  Ford,  HataOk.  Sfain,  Pt.  11.  p.  577.  1887  The  influence  of 

the  troubadour  songs  of  Provence  is  scarcely  felt  beyond  the  region  of  Piedmont  in 
the  songs  of /j(/>n^»:  Miss  R.  H.  Basts.,  Poii-toxgs  11^ /tafy,  p.  133. 

*tronpe,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  company ;  esp.  a  company  of  players, 
ininstrels,  acrobats,  &c.     See  troop. 

1886  There  are  few  troupes  in  existence  either  in  France  or  England  who 
Could  sustain  more  competently  so  arduous  a  task :  A  thomgum,  Nov.  31,  p.  677/3. 

tronsers  {^—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  triubkas,  /rius,='long 
hose',  'pantaloons':  pantaloons,  a  nether  garment  of  men, 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  feet,  covering  each  leg  separ- 
ately.   The  form  strossers  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

1B98  The  leather  quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt  of  mail,  and  to  cover 
his  trouse  on  horseback:  Spens.,  State  Int.  [T.]  1690  and  you  rode,  like 
a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  ofi*,  and  in  your  strait  strossers:  Shaks., 
He*,  v.,  iiL  7,  57.  1601  served  as  a  footman  in  his  single  trousses  and 
grieves:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  //.,  Bk.  j,  ch.  43,  Vol.  i.  p.  177.  1617  Their 
breeches  and  stockinet  are  of  one  peece  of  Kersey,  like  Irish  Trouses,  but  larger; 
F.  MoRVSON,  /tin.,  PL  nt.  p.  175.  1634  their  breeches  are  like  Irish  trooies: 
Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  146.  1684  the  more  aged  of  them  weare  leather 
drawers,  in  forme  like  /risA  trouses,  iastned  under  weir  girdle  with  buttons: 
W.  Wood,  Mem  England's  Proa*.,  p.  65.  1684  disguised  as  four  Wild 

Irish  in  Drowses:  Ford,  Perkin  Warb.,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  109/3  (1830).  1665 

the  dancing  Wenches...first  throwing  off  their  loose^  garments  or  vests,  the  other 
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781; 


VoL  IL  p.  184.  1776  The  ladies  wear..!large  travrsers  or  breeches...these 

trowsers  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Sappho. ..they  are  now  called  Bfiixii: 
R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  66.  1836  some  of  them  had  shoes 

outside  of  their  boots,  and  had  sealskins  instead  of  those  of  deer,  in  their  trousers : 
Sir  J.  Ross,  See.  Voyage,  ch.  xvl  p.  344. 

Hroussean,  pi.  trousseanz,  sb. :  Fr.,  'a  little  bundle' :  the 
outfit  of  a  bride. 

1848  There  were  her  own  trinkets  and  trousseau,  in  addition  to  those  which 
her  husband  had  left  behind:  Thackeray,  Kaar.AVaViVol.  Lch.xxx.  p.33i(i879X 
18n  There  is  nothing  here  unfit  for  a  bride's  trousseau:  C.  Rbade,  Hiard 
Cask,  Vol.  IL  p.  194.  1878  a  trousseau  that  includes  the  necessary  virginal 

costume  and  orange  flowers  specially  dedicated  to  Hymen :  Edw.  Braddon, 
Li/e  in  India,  dt. -m.  f.  Ho.  *1876  gorgeous  wooden  mannons... provided 

with  trousseaux  of  corresponding  magnificence:  TYswr,  Dec  13.  (St.]  1880 
a  young  lady  whcae  fortune  would  he  pretty  well  endosed  by  the  trunks  in  which 
she  packed  her  modest  trousseast:  L.  Malbt,  CoL  Enitrijft  Wife,  Bk.  i. 
^  UL  p.  30. 

'HrouTaille,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  windfall ;  a  find ;  a  concrete  result 
of  search. 

1848  The  plebs  have  robbed  us  of  t)uit  trade  among  others,  nor,  I  confess,  do 
I  much  grudge  them  their  trouvaille'.  Thackeray,  Miscellanies,  VoL  iv.  p.  30 
(18S7X  183S  They  have  cleared  out  the  principal  parts  where  tite  richest 

harvest  of  Am(fn<//«  was  expected :  .4 /ikiknaw,  Aug.  8,  p.  186/1. 


trouTiftre,  tronTorre  (Cotgr.),  tronTonf  (Cotgr.),  sb. :  Fr. : 
a  member  of  a  class  of  epic  or  heroic  poets  and  minstrels, 
which  flourished  in  Northern  France  during  the  Middle 
Ages. 

1887  The  "  word-wisardiy "  of  the  tioubadoor  is  combined  with  die  olgective 
qualities  of  the  trouvire:  Atiemtum,  Mar.  13,  p.  34^3. 

truch(e)man,  truchement,  trudg(e)man,  trugman. 
Seedragomao. 

tmll,  s6. :  said  to  be  fr.  Ger.  trolle,  trulU  [Skeat]:  a  drab, 
trollop,  a  worthless  woman. 

U19  a  trull  of  trust,  |  Not  a  fiurer  in  this  town:  Four  Btemtnts,  in  Dodsley- 
'a.»&x£%  Old  Plays,  VoL  l  p,  aa  (1876).  1588  Shaks.,  TU.  And.,  ii.  3,  191. 
1096  Spain  then  enamour'd  with  the  Romans  trull :  C.  Markham,  Trag.  Sir 


t.  Grtnvile,  p.  53  (1871).  1651  the  spawn  of  a  Sexton,  and  an  Ammuni- 

tion Trull :  Relif.  Wotton.,  sig.  f  x  »«  (1685), ..     1W9  rmker's  truU,  |  Abeggar 


R.  Grtnvile,  p.  53  (1871). 

tion  Trull:  Rel^.  Wotton, ,        _         .  . 

without  a  smock :  Massingbr,  City  Madam,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  334/t  (1839)1 

,  trumpery  (»-=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fi-.  Fr.  tromperie:   deceit, 
fraud;  nonsense,  rubbish,  worthless  finery. 

T 1083  I  stay  not  'thye  body,  ne  on  haw  vaw  tromperye  descant :  R.  Stanv- 
~     ~"  1684  tl 


HURST,  Tr,  yirgiTs  Aen.,  Bk.  iv.  p.  108  (1880X 

and  trumperie  is  hotte  and  good :  K.  Scott,  Disc,  u^ilc*.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  .^ 

1601  how  little  trust  and  assurance  there  is  to  be  had  in  such  tromperie :  HoL- 


the  rest  of  his  doctrine 

Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  viL  p.  15. 


LAND,  Tr.  Plin.  N..H..  Bk.  35,  dL  3,  VoL  11.  p.  313.  1600  and  tread  to 

dust  I  Thy  loatlfd  eonfection  with  thy  trumperies:  Maxsincbr,  Basl^f.  iMtert 
V.  I,  Wks.,  p.  411  (t8«X  1660  let  me  busie  my  brains  in  quest  of  what  a 

Magus  was...under  which  Title,  Witches,  Sorcerers,  Enchanters,  Fortune-tellers... 
have  doaked  their  trumperies:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  334  (1677). 

tsar,  tsar-:  Russ.    See  Osar,  czar-. 

tschultxi:  Anglo-Ind.    See  chonltry. 

tsetse,  tzetze,  sb.:  native  S.'  Afr. :  a  fly  {Glossina  morsi- 
tans)  which  torments  and  often  kills  horses,  dogs,.and  cattle 
in  AAica. 

1866  When  we  slaughtered  an  ox  which  lud  been  tsetse  bitten,  we  observed 
that  the  blood  had  the  arterial  hue:  Livingstone,  Diary,  May  4,  Last  Journals, 
1.  iL  33  (>874>  1887  Athemtum,  Feb.  5,  p.  187/3. 

tshawoosl»:  Turk.    See  ehians. 

tsia:  Chin.    See  tea. 

tsinaw.    3ee  china-rot?/. 

*tTi  <inoiiae,pAr. :  Lat,  'thqu  also' :  a  direct  retort  charging 
the  opponent  with  being  or  doing  that  which  he  has  asserted 
another  is  or  does. 

1671  Nay  Sir,  I  say  nbthing,  Mum  is  the  Italian  tu  fuofue  word :  Shad- 
well,  Humorists,  it.  p.  a8.  1884  That...is  very  like  a  tu-quoque :  Baito,  VoL  1. 
ch.  V.  p.  71.  1880  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  evaded  the  production  cS facts, 

any  one  of  which,  by  whomsoever  produced,  would  have  been  met  by  a  torible 
/M^ixvav:  J.  W.  Croicer,  faa/r/V.  ^n'.,VLp.4o8(i857).  186S  "Other 
people,  when. they  were  young,  wanted  to  make  imprudent  marriages,"  lays  my 
wife  (as  if  that  wretched  tuquique'uvn  any  answer  to  my  remark!):  Thackb- 
RAV,  PkiHp,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xvUL  p.  330  (1887X  1881  There  is  no  great  force  in 

the  tu  quoque  argument,  or  else  the  advocates  of  sdentific  education  might  fairly 
enough  retort  upon  the  modem  Humanists  that  they  may  be  learned  qiedalists, 
but  that  they -possess  no  such  sound  foundation  for  a  criticism  of  life  as  deserves 
the  name  of  culture:  Huxley,  Science  and  Culture,  1.  16. 

tnba,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  kind  of  trumpet ;  noWf  a  large,  low-pitch 
trumpet 

1888  A  Chorale,  played  by  trombones  and  tuba,  gives  it  a  marked  religious 
tone :  Academy,  Nov.  10,  p.  313/3. 

*tnber,  Lat  pi.  tnbera,  sb.:  Lat:  a  thickening  of  the 
branch  of  a  rhizome,  constituting  an  oblong  or  roundish  body, 
e.g.  the  article  of  food  called  a  potato. 

1690  Trufles,  Pig-nuts,  and  other  subterraneous  Tutera :  Evblth,  Ace- 
taria,  p.  43. 

tubercle  (li.--),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr,  tubercle  (Cotgr.), =*a 
small  swelling':  a  small  swelling,  a  small  protuberance  on  a 
bone. 

1678  to  this  Tubercle  they  are  inarticulated  and  knit:  J.  BANIsraE,  Hist. 
Man,  Bk.  L  foL  17  r*. 

'Habercnldsis,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat:  a  disease  caused  by  the 
presence  and  multiplication  in  the  body  of  specific  bacilli,  of 
which  disease  one  of  the  commonest  forms  is  consumption. 

tuberon(e):  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  tibarone. 

tucan:  Sp.    See  tcmcam. 

tucket'  (z  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  It  toccata  {3.  v.) :  a  flourish 
on  a  trumpet  or  a  drum. 

1099  Then  let  the  trumpets  sound  I  The  tucket  sooance  and  the  note  to 
mount:  Shaks.,  Hen.  C,  iv.  a,  33.  1609  A  tucket  sounds.  Exeunt  sever- 
ally: B.  JoHSOH,  Case  is  AH.,  1.  2,  Wks.,  p.  509/1  (i86eX 
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Morgan,  ^oAu/or^Mo,  cb.  ii.  p.  33(1855).  184B  To 

broken  tuff-enter:  C  DAHWiM.^MirK.  Bty^,  ch.  xvii.  p.  376. 
and  trap  and  tuff:  Tbnntsoh,  Priiu.,  iU.  Wlu.,  Vol.  iv.  p.s8(iS 


tncket'.  (-i.=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fir.  It.  toccketto,'''a.  ragout  of 
meat  or  fish':  a  steak,  a  coUop.    [C.  £.  D.] 

*tiifo,  tnfo,  It. ;  toffo,  tof^  Eng.  fr.  It :  sb. :  toftu  {q.  v.), 
a  porous,  sandy,  volcanic  rock  made  up  of  ash  and  cinder. 

1T80  the  ground  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  particularly  near  the  sea  ihoic, 
consists  of  lava  or  tuffa^  which  is  frequently  covered  with  other  sorts  of  stones ; 
Tr.  VoH  TniVs  Lett.  <m  latamt,  p  m  (ind  Ed.X  18U  a  yellowish  alluvial 
formation  resembling  the  tuffas  or  puzzuolana  of  Icelaikd:  E.  Hbndbrson, 
Icetandf  VoL  11.  p.  lai.  1880  some  woricmen  were  excavating  a  wine  vault 

in  the  tufa-rock :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sieify,  VoL  11.  ch.  xv.  p.  368.        183S 
monels  of  friezes  and  of  columns,  hillocks  of  tufo,  brown  and  bare;   Ladv 
~  ■  ~  184B  To  the  south  of  the 

i.  1847  rag 

;»8««).  1880 

The  more  ancient  part  [of  the  loatni  at  Rome]...is  constructed  of  tu&:  AtMe- 
mnm,  Aug.  19,  p.  376/1. 

tuffo(o)n :  Eng.  fr.  Port    See  typhoon. 

tuliban,  tulipant:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tnrbUL 

Halle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  fine  silk  net  used  for  women's  veils  and 
dresses,  named  from  Tulle,  a  city  in  France. 

18ST  A  dress  of  white  fulU  ont  a  satin  slip :  ScuvtHir,  VoL  1.  p.  ai. 
1800  For  dresses  of  tulU,  those  with  double  skirts  are  moat  in  vogue :  Harfn't 
Mag.,  VoL  II.  p.  719.  1864  the  odds  for  the  St.  Leger,  the  beauties  of  drawn 
tulle  bonneu:  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiU  Alome,  VoL  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  4a.  *18T4  TmIUi 
worked  with  straw  produce  a  very  good  effect;  Sche^  Dec.  30.    [St.] 

Hnlwa(a)r,  sb. :  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Hind,  tulwar:  a  sabre. 

I8M  The  old  native  officer  who  carried  the  royal  colour  of  the  regimenU 
was  cut  down  by  the  blow  of  a  Sikh  tulwar:  W.  D.  Arnold,  Oa^fitSl,  lu  78 
(and  Ed.).  [Yule]  1872  a  gang  of  thirty  or  ferty  Dacoits  armed  with  tuiwan 
(swords)  and  spears :  Edw.  Bkaddon,  I,(/i  in  Indt*,  ch.  iiL  p.  go.  1888 

with  a  sweeping  blow  brought  his  tulwar  down  on  the  brute's  neck,  wounding  it 
severely:  Lord  Saltoon,  Scra/i,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  165. 

tumain.    Seetomut 

tnmh&k,  tnmbakl,  sb. :  Turk. :  a  coarse  tobacco  imported 
into  Tttfkey  and  other  Oriental  countries  from  Persia. 

1836  A  particular  kind  of  tobacco,  called  toomia'k,  from  Persia,  is  used  in 
the  water-pipe :  E.  W.  Lamb,  Med.  Egyfi.,  VoL  i.  p.  r68.  1884  They  also 

ofier  for  sale  tttmbaki  for  the  water-pipes :  Edh.  (}'Donovam,  Mtrv,  ch.  xxiv. 
p.3<9(NewVorkX 

tumbeck:  Anglo-Ind.    See  tomback. 

tumboora:  Hind.    See  tambonia  (in  Supplement). 

tumor,  tnmonr  {a.  .=.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  tumor,  =  'a 
swelling'. 

1.  any  kind  of  swelling  or  distention. 

1601  the  tumour  that  beareth  aloft  above  the  edges  (of  a  cup  full  of  liquour]: 
Holland,  Tr.  PKh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  »,  ch.  65,  Vol.  L  p.  31.  1609  the  tumor  of 

Ids  veines  and  arteries  stopped  his  spiriu:  —  Tr.  Man.,  Bk.  xxv.  ch.  iv.  p.  367. 
1680  to  be  aide  vp  by  the  puUike  voyce  |  For  a  braue  souldier  that  puu  on 
my  armour,  |  Such  aerie  tumours  take  not  me;  Hassinckr,  Picturt,  L  I,  sig.  Bit*. 
1665  a  vast  or  unwonted  tumor  in  the  Air,  called  Ettnclydtn  in  the  Acts :  Sir 
Th.  Hkrbkrt,  Trm.,  p.  41  {1677). 

2.  morbid  swelling;  a  chronic  circumscribed  swelling 
due  to  morbid  ^owth  of  tissue  in  some  part  of  the  body;  an 
abnormal  swelhng  on  a  plant. 

1S41  [See  oadama].  1868  showing  the  definitioiu,  diuisions  &  also  apt 
names  of  tumors  against  nature,  woundes,  vlcers,  fractures,  dislocations:  W. 
CuNVHGHAM,  in  X.  Gale's  Imi.  Chtrurg.,  sig.  A  vi  »».  1678  in  which 

Glandules  happen  the  tumors  called  Buients:  J.  Banistkr, /fii^  Man,  Bk.  v. 
fol.  79  r<>.  1601  tumors  and  swellings ;  H0LI.AND,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  30, 

ch.  9,  Vol.  n.  p.  50.  1691  the  Preternatural  and  Morbose  Tumours  and  Ex- 

ctescencies  of  Plana :  J.  Rat,  Cfwr/txi,  Pt.  11.  p.  313(1701).  1776  one  or 

more  tumours...ensue :  R.  Ch amdlsr,  Tno).  Asia  mintr,  p.  379,  1830  the 
cure  of  ulcers  and  tumours:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sieify,  Vol.  t.  ch.  iii.  p.  91. 

3.  tumidity,  inflation  (of  style),  pomposity. 

tnmnlt  (i£-i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tumulte:  violent  com- 
motion, disturbance,  or  agitation;  a  noisy  riot  or  popular 
commotion. 

1846  so  many  perels  of  sedicions  &  tumulte :  G.  Jove,  Exf.  Dan.,  foL  34  r*. 
1046  a  certaine  tumulte  ingendered  of  bestlie  slugishenes :  Tr.  Pofydort  ytrgift 
Eng.  Hitt.,  VoL  I.  p.  76  (1846).  1549  Tliis  duke...in  a  tumulte  of  the  people 
was  slayne ;  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  Ital.,  fol.  88  V.  1060  they  that  haue  sustained 
any  domage  in  this  warly  tumulte,  shall  commence  none  action  therefore  against 
those  that  naue  done  it :  J.  Daus,  Tr.  Slridan^t  Comrn.,  fol.  411  V.  1069 

the  quieting  of  him  selfe  from  tumultes :  Grafton,  CMnm.,  John,  p.  jia.  1078 
I  am  glad  yet  in  these  tumultes,  and  cmell  proscriptions  that  yow  did  escape : 
Sir  Th.  Smith,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  iii.  No.  ccccii.  p.  377  (1846). 
1679  this  burly  burly  and  tumult;  North,  Tr.  Pluiarck,  p.  roi8  (t6ia).  1690 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns  |  Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death  : 
Shaks.,  K.  John,  iv.  3,  347.  1630   In  the  height  of  these  tumults  the  year 

ended:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavt't  Hitt.  Cnmc.  Trent,  Bk.  L  p.  40(1676)1  1666 

there  was  such  an  uproar  and  tumult  that  they  run  (rom  their  goods:  Evsltn, 
Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  16(1873). 

Hnmnlos, ^/.  tamnll,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  mound':  a  sepulchral 
mound,  a  barrow ;  a  cairn ;  a  mound,  a  heap. 


TURBAN 

1880  several  conical  mounds  or  tumuli,  from  whence  sulphureous  vapours 
constantly  proceed :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  L  ch.  iv.  p.  zi6. 
1831  And  nilrther  downward,  tall  and  towering  still,  is  |  The  tumulus :  Btrom, 
Don  ynan,  iv.  IxxvL  1866  a  virtuoso  colfectioii  of  cups  grouped  in  a  tunui- 

his  or  cairn:  E.  K.  Kane,  AreHc' Exflar.,  VoL  IL  ch.  ix.  p.  93.  1871 
Conical  tumuli  of  volcanic  slag  here  and  there  rose  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  NiU  Triiutaries,  ch.  L  p.  5.  1878  The 

foundations  alone  were  left,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  place  was  a  tumulus  into 
wliich  the  Arabs  dug  for  treasure :  Timet,  May  la    [St] 

tnna,  sb. :  native  W.  Ind.  or  Mexican :  name  of  the  Indian 
fig,  OpUHtia,  Nat  Order  Cactaceae. 

1000  There  is  also  an  other  kynd  of  wyld  plantes  that  groweth  in  the  fyeldes : 
which  I  haue  not  seene  but  in  the  Ilande  of  HispanioU,  althowgh  they  be  founde 
in  other  Ilandes  of  the  Indies.  These  they  caule  Tnnas :  R.  Eden,  Decades, 
Sect.  II.  p.  338  (i88]X  1604  E.  Grimstoh,  Tr.  ITAaula's  Hist.  W.  Indies, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  348  (188a).  1843  Garnishing  their  unsavoury  repast  with 

dw  ftuit  of  the  tuna,  the  Indian  fig,  which  grew  wild  in  the  neighbourhood : 
Pkiscott,  Mexico,  l  iiL  it  p.  385  (1847). 

tan(ai(w),  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  tankkw&k : 
an  assignment  on  the  revenue  of  a  district  in  favor  of  the 
holder  of  such  an  assignment;  the  wages  of  a  monthly 
servant  Hence,  tnii(ai(w)dar,  Pers.  tankhwadar,  the  holder 
of  a  tuncaw. 

1778  These  rescripts  are  called  tuncaws,  and  entitle  the  bolder  to  receive  to 
the  amount  from  the  treasuries... as  the  revenues  come  in:  R.  Orme,  Hist.  Mil. 
Trans.,  II.  376.  [Yule]  1800  the  peshcush  due  from  the  Polygan  have  tun- 
caws upon  tbem,  and  every  farthing  is  appropriated:  Welungton,  StML 
Des*.,  Vol.  II.  p.  161  (1858).  1806  a  tuncaw,  or  order,  or  assignment,  Rom 

the  Nabob,  upon  the  revenues  of  certain  portions  of  his  tetntories...tlie  tuncaw- 
dar,  or  holder  of  these  orders:  —  Ditf.,  VoL  n.  p.  1485  (tS44X 

tnndra,  toondra^  sb. :  Russ.  tundra :  a  marshy  plain, 
devoid  of  trees,  in  N.  Russia. 

1809  EncfC.  Brit.,  VoL  xvil  p.  610/1  (gtfaEd.).  1883  This  portion  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  u  every  winter  firmly  frozen  over,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Samoyedes, 
who  during  the  summer  graze  their  vast  herds  of  reindeer  00  the  tOndras  in  the 
vicinity,  could  be  leached  with  comparative  ease :  Standard,  Dec.  as,  p.  5. 

'"ttmliiae,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  tunic  worn  by  a  woman. 

1838  A  Tunique  pelisse  robe  of  white  jaconet  muslin;  Snvtnir,  VoL  IL 
p.  79/3.        *1876  Echo,  Aug.  30,  ArticU  on  Faskmu.    [Sl] 

topelo,  tapelor-/r««],  sb.:  Amer.  Ind.:  name  of  several 
species  of  Nyssa,  Nat  Order  Alangiaceae, 

1767  Trees  and  Skmhs  raised  from  Seed.  Privet,  Spircea  Fmtcx,  Tupelo- 
tree:  J.  Abercrohbib,  Bv.  Man  own  Gardener,  p.  685/1  uSo^  1846  The 
timber  of  the  Nyssas,  called  Tupelo  trees,  is  difficult  to  spUt:  J.  Lindi-ev,  yeg. 
Kingd,  p.  73a 

Harbam  {il  -),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  (urban,  turban/;  toliban,  Eng. 
fr.  Fr.  (16, 17 cc.)  toltban:  sb.:  the  head-dress  of  a  Moham- 
medan, consisting  of  a  shawl  or  scarf  wound  round  a  tar- 
boodi  (f .  V.) ;  a  Persian  hat  or  tiara ;  name  of  various  head- 
dresses and  hats  worn  by  Europeans  (esp.  women)  in  modem 
times;  a  gaudy-colored  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  by 
negro  women. 

1688  The  Toriants  are  made  in  Din:  T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  FrtdericKs 
yojf. ,  foL  5  ro.  1089  The  Turke  and  Persian...weare  great  tolibants  of  ten. 


fifteene,  and  twentie  elles  of  linnen  a  peeoe  v£on  their  heads;  Puttbmham,  Bng. 
Poes.,  III.  xxiv.  p.  391  (t869X  1M6  Wearing  a  Diademe  embattild  wide  | 

With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  Turribant;  Spbhs.,  F.  Q.,  iv.  xl  38.       1098  vpon 


his  head  was  a  tolipane  with  a  shaipe  ende  standing  vpwanls  halfe  a  yard  lon^, 
of  rich  cloth  of  golde,  wrapped  about  with  a  piece  of  India  silke  of  twentie 
yaids  long,  wrought  with  golde,  and  on  the  left  side  of  his  tolipane  stood  a  plume 
of  fethen :  R.  H  akluvt,  V^ages,  VoL  i.  p.  346.  1600  the  Kings  Secretarie, 
who  had  on  his  head  a  piece  of  died  linen  cloth  folded  like  vnto  a  Turkes 
Tuliian :  t^.,  VoL  III.  p  831.  1600  On  their  beads  they  weare  a  Uacke 

dulipan,  and  if  any  will  goe  in  a  cap,  he  must  fissten  a  red  cloth  thereunto:  John 
PoRV,  Tr.  Lei s Hist. Afr.,^.  161.  —  vpon  their  beads  theycanie  great  tunants 
couered  with  cloth  of  India:  ib.,  p  31^  1601  The  Arabians  weare  mitres  or 
turbanu  ordinarily  upon  their  heads :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  6,  ch.  19, 
VoL  L  p  143.  1609  with  a  huge  tnrbant  of  nightcaps  on  his  head,  buckled 
ouerhiseares:  B.  Jonson,  .fi^  (f«M„L  i,  Wks., p. S33(i6i6).  1611  Shaks., 
Cymb.,m.  ■^,6.  1630  weareth  a  7V/!kii<  vpon  his  head:  Purchas,  Pilgrims, 
Vol,  II.  Bk.  ix.  p  '99'.  1643  if  ye  denounce  war  against  their  mitres  and 

their  bellies,  ye  shall  soon  discern  that  turban  of  pride,  which  they  wear  upon 
their  heads,  to  be  no  helmet  of  salvation:  Milton,  Apel.  Smuct.,  Wks,,  VoL  1. 
p.  373(1806).  1663  another  Troop  of  Cavaliers,  among^whom^there  were 

twelve  that  bad  a  particular  Coiffiire  about  their  heads,  having  their  Turbants 
pointed  upwards  like  the  Spire  of  a  Steeple,  which  they  call  Taha :  J.  Da  vies. 
Amlassadors  Trav.,  Bk.  v.  p.  154  (1669).  1660  thirtjr  comely  Youlhs  who 
were  vested  in  crimson  Satten  (^ts,  their  Tulipants  were  silk  and  silver  wreathed 
about  with  small  links  of  gold :  Sir  'Th.  Herbert^  7V«n>.,  p.  <33  (1677X  1683 
The  Ambassador  had  a  string  of  pearis  o<ldly  worn  in  his  turban :  £velvn.  Diary, 
Vol.  II.  p.  170  (1873).  17()9  Cardinal  Hats,  Turbants,  drums;  Addison, 

Toiler,  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  178  (1730).  1733  a  Woman  in  the  Picture  with  a 

Turiand:  RICHARDSON,  Statrns,  Av.,  in  Italy,  p.  36.  1770  on  the  way 
met  a  Turk,  a  person  of  distinction  as  appeared  from  his  turban :  R.  Ch  andlkjk, 
Trav.  Asia  Minor,  p.  300.  1788  they  were  separated  from  their  fellow  sub- 
jecu  by  a  turban  or  girdle  of  a  less  honourable  colour;  Gibbon,  DecL  ^  Fall, 
VoL  IX.  ch.  li.  p.  501  (1818)  1803  Mile.  Panache,  who  piqued  herself  much 

upon  her  skill  as  a  milliner,  made  up  a  certain  turl»n  for  lady  Augusta;  M. 
Edgbworth,  Mile.  Panache,  p.  373(i833X  1889  This  is  such  a  turban  as 

is  worn  by  Wezeen :  E.  W.  Lane,  Tr.  Art^.  Nts.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  384. 

Variants,  16  c.  torbant,  tolibant,  tolipane,  dulipan,  turri- 
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bant,  turbanto,  tuliban,  17  c.  telb^^t,  tuUpant,  toUpanl,  tol- 
liban,  16  c — 18  c  turbant,  18  c.  turband. 

torbnlenee  (■^— -),  sb.:  £ng.  fr.  Fr.  turbuletue :  riot,  dis- 
order, commotion,  disturbance. 

IMS  I  have  draam'd  |  Of  Uoodjr  turbulencs:  Shaxs.,  TniL,  v.  3, 11. 

tnrbnleiit  {^--),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  turbulent:  riotous, 
disorderly,  full  of  commotion  and  disturbance ;  causing  riot 
or  disorder. 

16M  Gratinc  le  hsnhly  all  hii  days  of  quiet  |  With  turbulent  and  dangeroni 
lunacy :  Shaks.,  Ham.,  iti.  i,  4.  1830  unquiet  and  turbulent  people :  Brbnt, 
Tr.  Soav/s  Hut.  Coumc.  Trmt,  Bk.  v.  p.  406  (1676).  IMS  The  young 

Marquis  of  Arsyle,  whose  turbulent  lather  was  ejtecuted  in  Scotland,  came  to  see 
my  garden:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  384  (iS/aX  IMS  their  active,  en- 

during,  and  turbulent  character  renders  them  more  than  a  match  for  their  passive 
indolence:  Ford,  HanJtk.  Sftm,  Pt.  i.  p.  461. 

turciman,  turgman.    See  dragoman. 

Tnrco,  sb. :  Fr. :  one  of  the  natives  of  Algeria  organised  as 
infantrymen  in  the  French  army. 

IHO  a  small  breadth  of  blue  water  stayed  the  charge  of  the  Tartar  cut-throat 
of  the  olden  day,  as  we  trust  it  may  do  the  /or  aeaUri  of  the  more  modern 
Zouaves  or  Turcos  into  our  own  good  land :  Onct  a  Week,  July  7,  p.  35/1. 

Tnrcomaiiiay  tb.:  Mod.  Lat.,  fr.  7««-o-,  — 'Turk',  and 
mania  {q.v^:  a  rage  for  Mohammedan  manners  and 
customs. 

18M  he  had  been  bitten  by  the  tureomoHia  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had 
determined  to  forsake  all  appearance  of  an  Englishman :  AyeshtL,  VoL  L  cfa.  L 
P-9- 

Tnrcopolier,  sb. :  Old  Fr. :  the  commander  of  the  light 
infantry  of  the  knights  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  was 
always  an  Englishman. 

UM  lehn  Bturgk  Turcoplier  [mc]  of  EmgUatJ:  R.  Haklovt,  yojmgts, 
VoL  II.  L  p.  83. 

tureen:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  taireen. 

totio,  pi.  tnxi6n9s,  sb. :  Lat.,  'a  shoot' :  a  scaly  shoot  fiom 
an  underground  bud,  such  as  young  heads  of  asparagus. 

16M  the  gentle  Turimtet,  and  Tops  may  be  eaten  as  Sparagut,  or  sodden  in 
Pottage:  Evblvn,  Aceteoia,  p.  la. 

♦Turk,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  Turc,  or  Late  Lat  Turcus :  one 
of  the  dominant  race  in  the  Turkish  Empire;  a  Moham- 
medan; hence,  a  violent,  unscrupulous  person;  a  roguish 
creature.  The  phr.  to  turn  Turk  means  'to  be  a  renegade', 
•to  deteriorate  thoroughly'. 

turkeis,  turkis:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tnrqaoise. 

*tark0y,  tvx\ui^-cocli\,  Tnrkeyf-A^n],  sb. :  an  early  name 
for  the  guinea-fowl ;  the  name  given  to  a  large  American 
fowl  of  the  genus  Meleagris.  The  name  was  given  to  these 
fowls  under  the  idea  that  they  came  from  the  Levant,  just 
as  tnaize  was  called  'Turkey  wheat'. 


1M6  the  turiceys  in  my  pannier  are  Quite  starved :  Shaks.,  /  Htn,JV.,  ii.  i 
and  Hennes  and  othe 

yoyv,  p-  57. 


9&  1M9  here  he  coines,  swelling  like  a  turkey <ocki  —  Hen.  V.,  v.  1,  x6. 

l|il4  Tnrkies  and  Hennes  and  other  sortes  of  toules  plenty:  R.  Covbstb, 


Tnrldse,  vb.:  play  the  Turk.  Hence,  TvrkiBm,  the 
playing  the  Turk ;  Mohammedanism. 

1603  the  lesuits  to  be  most  impudent  in  their  dealings,  that  would  Turhlat 
outT  vs  in  that  shamelease  manner;  w,  Watson,  Qwodiioett  qf  Rtlig.  ^  State, 
p.  169.  —  corniptingall  these  Northren  and  Westeme  psurts  of  the  world,  with 
contention,  ambitiaa,  Tuzcisme,  heresie  and  Phaiisaisme;  H.,  Pref.,  ag.  A  4  r<. 

turnado:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  tornado, 
tnrpitnde  {it=.±),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  turpitude:  baseness, 
depravity. 

1606  Minds  sway'd  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude:  Shaks.,  TrviL,  v.  a,  zxa. 

*tiir4aoise  (variously  pronouncedX  tnrkois(^6),  tnrkls.  sb. : 
Eng.  fr.  Fr.  turquoise  (Cotgr.),=''A  Turqueis,  or  Turkish- 
stone"  :  a  precious  stone  of  an  opaque  blue  color,  of  which 
the  true  Oriental  variety  comes  from  Persia. 

UOl  I  bequeth  to  the  seyd  lord  Wi'H-m  for  hys  kbor  a  ryng  of  gold  w*  a 
toorkes  set  in :  Bury  Wilb.f.  91  (Camd.  Soc.,  1850).  ISSe  a  Ryng,  with  a 

smale  turkas:  Dokb  op  Richmond,  Inventory,  Camden  Misc.,  p.  s  (1855). 
16M  One  of  ttfem  showed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a 
monkey.. .it  was  my  turquoise :  Shaks.,  Merck,  of  Ven.,  iit  1,  126.  1608 

Turckua,  a  blue  precious  stone  called  a  Turkoise :  Flokio.  1633  resembling 
in  colour  the  watry  Tnrqnoyt:  Mabbb,  Tr.  Aleman's  Lift  ofCtaman,  Pt.  I. 
Bk.  i.  ch.  L  pk  ta. 

turribant:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  tnrban. 
turrion:  Eng.  fr.  It    Seetorrion. 
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Tuscan,  peruining  to  the  Etrurians  (Lat  Tusci).  The 
Tuscan  order  of  architecture  is  one  of  the  five  classic  orders, 
devoid  of  all  ornament,  differing  little  from  Roman  Doric. 

1681  Tntaanvrrk;  In  Architecture  there  are  five  Orders  of  Pillars,  The 
TtaccM,  Dariqat,  loniek,  Corintkian,  Comfonte,  ot  Ilalian.  See  Sir  Hen. 
IVattont  Elements  of  Architecture,  /of.  ao6,  and  909.  The  Tutcan  is  a  plain, 
massie,  rural  Pillar :  Biount,  Gloaogr. 

*tntenag  (.£:—-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr..Port  tutenaga:  Chinese 
gong-metal ;  oriental  zinc,  oriental  pewter. 

16M  Chiiu  commodities,  as  tutanag,  silk,  raw  and  wrought:  In  J.  F.  Davis* 
Ckintu,  Vol.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  ^7  (1836).  1M6  they  occasionally  use  teapou  of  antique 
and  tasteful  shapes,  which  are  not  unfrequently  made  of  tutenague  externally, 
covering  earthenware  on  the  inside :  J.  F,  Davis,  Ckintet,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  316. 

ttithoo:  Anglo-Ind.    See  tattoo*. 

tntia,  sb.:  It  and  Late  Lat.:  impure  zinc,  tutty.  Early 
Anglicised  as  tutie.  According  to  Florio,  "a  kind  of  medi- 
cinable  stone  or  dust  good  for  bruses,  called  Tutie,  which  is 
the  heauier  foyle  of  brasse  that  cleaueth  and  sticketh  to  the 
higher  places  of  fomaces  or  melting  houses". 

IMS  let  the  sayd  thynzes  be  boyled  togyther,  excepte  the  tutia,  with  a  glasse 
of  water  of  ^  decoction  of  barly :  Traheron,  Tr.  Vipfe  CkirHrg.,  foL  cvij  »»/i. 
UM   Tutta,  from  Ptrtia:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyates,  VoL  11.  \.  p.  177. 

*tutor  (jLz}),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  tutour,  assimilated 
to  Lat /^/or,  noun  of  agent  to  tuiri,=*to  guard',  'to  protect'. 

1.  a  protector,  a  watcher. 

1437  nought  pe  name  of  Tutour,  Lieutenant,  Govemour,  nor  of  Regent ; 
RoUeofParlt.,  VoL  iv.  p.  316.    [T.  L  K.  OUphant]  bef.  1403  Tutor  and 

defendour  of  the  feyth  of  holy  chyrche :  Caxtoh,  St.  Katkerin,  sig.  c  iij  Vja. 
1S4B  shootinghatb  two  Tutouts  to  looke  vpon  it :  Aschah,  Toxo^k.,  p.  it 
(i868X^  1678-^-M  what  meen  we  to  account  the  tutors  and  laulors  of  them  so 
wurthi  and  passiiw  meni  Gab.  Harvkv,  Lett.  Bk.,  p.  11  (18S4).  '  160S  O 

sacred  Tutors  of  the  Sainu!  J.  Sylvkstbr,  Tr.  Dm  Bartas,  p.  24  (i6a8X 
1638  hee  now  most  wants  a  Tutor  and  is  too  old  to  haue  one:  J.  Earus, 
Microcotm.,  37,11.  58(i8<8X  1W7  Times  and  seasons  are  the  faithful!  Tutors 
and  witnesses  of  God,  but  men  regard  not  their  doctrine  nor  receive  their  testi- 
mony :  H.  PiNNBLL,  Pkiht.  R^f,  sig.  A  4  r>. 

2.  Leg.  a  guardian  to  a  minor  or  to  a  person  incapable  of 
acting  for  himself. 

abt.  1400  he  is  vndir  tutouris  and  actouris :  Wydiffite  Bible,  Gal.,  tv.  a. 
tl4M  my  tutor:  Patten  Lettert,  Vol.  ill.  No.  038,  p.  389  (1S74).  ISSS 

vnder  tuters  and  gouemers:  Covkrdals,  Xiai.,  iv.  a.  1648  folkes  that 

weare  destraughte  shoulde  haue  a  tutoure  or  one  that  shoulde  take  the  chaige 
of  them :  SxAUNroRD,  Kinget  Prtrog.,  ch.  x.  fol.  37  r*  (1567).  IBTO 

Lady  Bonne  mother  and  tutor  to  the  Tittle  Duke :  Fbnton,  Tr.  Guicciardini't 
Wart  of  Italy,  Bk.  11.  p.  56  (1618V  15U  they  may  not  meddle  with  worldly 
office*,  nor  be  tutors  to  Orphans:  Udall,  Dtm,  of  Truth,  ch.  xix.  p.  7o(i88oX 

3.  one  who  has  charge  of  a  young  person  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction ;  a  person  employed  in  giving  mstruc- 
tioii ;  a  teacher  generally. 

ISSl  to  withdrawe  him  from  all  company  of  women,  and  to  assigne  unto  hym 
a  tutor,  whiche  shulde  be  an  aundent  and  worshipfuU  man:  Elvot,  Govtmaur, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  vL  VoL  1.  p.  36  (1880).  IBM  their  maisten  and  tutouts:  T.  Gals, 
Intt.  Ckirurg.,  sig.  C  ii  ti«.  1S07  if  you  your  selfe  should  examine  it  you  would 
finde  nutter  enough  without  a  Tutor,  to  condemne  it:  Th.  Morlkv,  Mut.,  p.  83. 
1601  Vse  to  reade  |  (But  not  without  a  /M/nr)  the  best  Grteket:  B.  Jonson, 
Poetatt.,  V.  3,  AVks.,  p.  3^  (1616).  bef.  16M  the  tutors  imployed  nut  of 

their  time  to  discourse  m  the  piesence  of  their  disciples :  North,  (Ltvet  of 
Epamin.,  &v.,  added  to)  Plut.,  p.  it88  (1613).  abt  16W  For  his  education, 
it  was  such  as  travell,  and  the  University  could  afford,  or  his  Tutours  infuse: 
(1653)  R.  Naunton,  Prarm.  Reg.,  p.  ^  (i87pX  16M  Truly  the  School- 

Masten  and  Tutors  (whether  at  vat  Universities  or  at  home)  are  most  necessary 
instruments  in  a  Common  wealth:  Gavton,  Ftti.  NoUt  Don  ^«£r.,  p.  143. 
167S  Sir  William  came  from  Oxford  to  be  tutor  to  a  neighbour  of  rame :  Evbltn, 
Diary,  Vol.  11.  p.  102  (1873).  abt.  17M  academic  tutors,  teaching  youths: 

CowTBR,  Hetdutt  Alarm,  Poems,  Vol.  ir.  p.  3<5  (1808).  1876  tutor  to  the 

sonof  some  Japanese  noble:  TYmri,  Aug.  18.    (SL) 

4.  (in  the  University  of  Cambridge)  a  college  o£Scial  who 
transacts  all  business  concerning  some  or  all  of  the  under- 
graduates, and  is  supposed  to  supervise  their  studies  and 
discipUne  (except  as  regards  attendance  in  Chapel). 

1M7  one  |  Discuss'd  his  tutor,  rough  to  common  men,  |  But  honeying  at  the 
whisper  of  a  lord :  Tbhntsoh,  Princ,  ProL,  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  10  (t8«6)i 

5.  (in  the  University  of  Oxford)  a  college  official  who 
teaches  or  lectures. 

tutoyer,  vb. :  Fr,  'to  thee  {Jtoi)  and  thou'  (/!») :  to  address 
familiarly,  to  talk  without  ceremony  as  to  a  child  or  to  an 
intimate  friend.  Hence,  tntoloment,  tntoiment,  sb.  a  thee- 
ing  and  thouing. 

t&triz,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  a  female  who  acts  as  tutor. 

1703—8  they  swore  to  her  onlv  as  a  Tutrix  at  Regent,  during  the  minority 
of  her  supposed  brother :  In  Undal's  Contin,  Ra/in,  VoL  1.  p.  596/1  (i75rX 
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TUTTI 


*tntti,  adj.  and  sb. :  It.,  pL  of  A»//i>,='evfery',  'all':  Mus.: 
all  the  perfonners  together ;  a  passage  or  movement  of  con- 
certed music  rendered  by  all  the  performers  together. 

1T94  TUTTI,  or  TUTTO,  or  by  Way  of  Abbreviation  the  Letter  T  ooljr. 
Thu  Word  or  Letter  signifiei  All,  or  AU  toeetber,  and  is  often  met  with  in 


ten,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  opening  tutti,  as  well  as  three  of  the  variatioos  in 
iMfinaU,  beinf  cut  out:  Aihtnaitm,  Kyt,  9,  p.  489/3. 

tntti  atumti,  phr.:  It,  'all  as  many  as':  everybody  or 
everything  (of  a  certain  class). 

1T7S  I  hope  you  and  tutti  ftumti  ai«  in  a  belter  plight :  Lord  CHKSTm- 
riELD,  Lttt.,  Bk.  II.  Na  cxviii.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  447  (1777).  1888  To 
his  reputed  brother,  Bartlett's  ChUders...are  to  be  tnced... Melton,  Paradox, 
Oimonde,  Friar's  Balsam,  and  tutti  quantii  AtMtmeum,  Sept.  39,  p.  413/1. 

tutolua,//.  tntnli,  sb.:  Lat. :  an  Etruscan  conical  head- 
dress or  coiffure  worn  by  women. 

1816  the  liead.dreas  is  that  of  thewifeofapontiiez,  and  thatatulusartopof 
the  hair  is  rolled  with  a  laoe  round  the  otmn  of  the  head  for  tliat  distincnon: 
J.  Daixawav,  O/Stat.&'Sculft.,  p.  331. 

twill,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Low  Ger.  twille,='a.  forked  object':  a 
kind  of  cloth  distinguished  by  diagonal  ribs. 

[1600  the  mules  sumpters  should  be  taken  off  their  backes,  leaving  onely  two 
course  twillies  or  coverings  upon  them:  Holland,  Tr.  Livj/,  Bk.  vii.  p.  358.] 

'Tycoon,  sb.:  Jap.  /»<(»»,» 'great  prince' :  a  modem  title 
by  which  the  Sboguns  of  Japan  were  known  to  foreigners. 
See  Shogim. 

I8T6  The  Tycoon  w«*  in  power  at  Yaddo :  Timn,  Aug.  18.    [Sl] 

•tympan  (.£-),  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  tympan;  tyxnpaniim,  pi. 
tympana,  Lat  fr.  Gk.  rvfuravovj^'a  drum',  'the  field  of  a 
pediment  :  sb. 

1.  a  drum ;  a  timbrel ;  a  stretched  membrane. 

b«f.  1683  A  Draught  of  all  torts  of  Sistruins,...Tymnaiu,  At.  in  use  among 
the  Ancients:  Six  Th.  Bkown,  Tractt,  XUL  p.  99  (i686)l 

2.  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

160T  the  choise  timnui  of  mine  eare:  A.  Biiswiit,  Limrua,  iii.  7,  sig.  G  3  r*. 
1616  The  passage  auditorie  bebg  anfractuous,  lest  the  Tfmfanum  should  by 


directer   incursions   be 

1668  You  may  remember  the 

of  a  deaf  penon:  Evelyn,  C«mr^H  YoL  ni. 


UBI  TRES  MEDICI,  DUO  ATHEI 

limb^  mof«  large  and  of  a  b%ger  sin  |  Than  all  the  brats  y-.sprung  from  Typhon'i 
loins:  Marlowe,  /  TamSurl.,  iif.  3,  Wks.,  p.  33/1  (iSsSX  1603  what 

Typhoos  or  monstrous  Giants  of  prodigious  stature... :  Hoixand,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor., 
p.  13S3. 

*t;i>hdn,  Lat.  //.  typhdnes,  sb.:  Lat  fr.  Gk.  rv^v:  a 
violent  whirlwind. 

1SB6  These  tempests*  of  the  ayer  (which  the  Grecians  caul*  TiflUmtt,  that 
is,  whyrtc  wyndes)  they  caule,  Funuiuus :  R.  Eden,  Dnadtt,  Sect.  i.  p.  81 
(188s).  160S  but  Presters,  Typhons,  that  is  to  say,  burning  blasts  and  whirl- 
windea:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mer.,  p.  838. 

*typhoon  {J.  il),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Port  fufSo,  fr.  Arab,  tn/iln, 
the  modem  spelling  due  to  confusion  with  '^rphon  {q.  v.) :  a 
hurricane,  a  cyclone. 

1688  at  which  time  it  was  the  ycere  of  Touffon,  and  to  vndentand  what  this 
Touffon  is:  vndentand,  that  in  the  Indies  often  times,  thei«  is  not  stormes  as  is 
in  other  countries,  but  euerie  ten  or  twelue  yeeres,  there  is  sudi  tempests  and 
stormes,  that  it  is  a  thing  incredible:  T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  FrteUricItt  Vty.,  foL 
34  I*.  1099  This  Ttuffou  being  ended :  R.  Haklott,  Viymta,  VoL  IL  L 


Purchas,  MicrecMmuSt  ch.   u,  p.  99. 

drum  extending  the  tympanum 

p.  310(1873).  18M  Nigh  and 

— .... ....»  _«,  ....u.  .^.u./»  u..in,  ,  ^■<u.«u>..His  to  a  mortal  tympanum :  Byron, 

Dtu  JuoM,  XVL  cxv.        1860  the  tympanum  of  the  ear:  Onct  a  H^ni,  July  14, 
p.  80/t.  1888  The  service  at  Beethoven  to  a  community  with  tUscoixlant 

tympana  would  be  [invisible] :  Sptetatar,  Sept.  8,  p.  iiso/i. 

3.  Archit.  the  space  between  the  cornices  of  a  pediment ; 
any  similar  or  analogous  space. 

1766  frise,  cornice,  and  tympanum :  Smollett,  Praua  &•  Jtaty,  xxx.  Wks., 
Vol.  V.  p.  485  (1817X  18S0  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  and  the  metopes... 
were  the  very  plans  adapted  to  ornament:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Tnrr.  in  Sicilf, 
VoL  L  ch.  ix.  p.  357. 

3  a.    Archit.  the  drum  of  a  pedestaL 

1608  and  in  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  TympaaunL  bore  the  basis  quite  through 
with  a  little  pipe,  whua  enters  into  the  hollow  of  the  Tympanum:  Tr.  7.  Bap- 
titta  PorttCi  Nat.  Mag.,  Bk.  xiz.  ch.  v.  p.  393.  1741  the  Timpanum  is  nine 
iiKbes  deep,  and  is  a  sort  of  Quafter-iound,  the  Boss  (or  Relievo)  whereof  lessen- 
ing like  a  Pear:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tnn^ftrt'M  Vcy.  Ltvaut,  Vol.  I.  p.  3aa 

tynaxes.    See  tinaja. 

*Typlidn :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Tvduttvs :  a  mythological  giant  said 
to  have  been  buried  under  Mt  Etna. 

1086  a  savage  beast,  more  crafde,  bold  and  furious  than  ever  was  the  sopent 
Typbon :  T.  B.,  Tr.  La  Pnmmud.  Fr.  Acad.,  p.  8a  (1589).  1090  Tlieir 


p.  340.        lOfti  wynd  encreasing  ah  day,  so  that  it  migbt  be  acoomptcd  a  tuObn : 
R.  Cocks,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  197  (1881).        16S6  Tempi        "    •  -  - 

Water.spauts :  Purchas,  Pilfriua,  VoL  I.  Bk.  i.  p.  so, 


16S6  Tempests,  Huricanos,  Toibos, 
.■•M«i->t~u».  t  uji^njM,  4^,v'«'n«,  vvi.  ■.  Bk.  1.  p.  SO,  1677  Prsiso  be  God 
we  mist  a  Tuffon :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbest,  rntv.,  p.  41.  1830  a  vwlent  sirocco 

blew  from  the  S.E — as  long  as  this  Typbon  prevaili^  the  streets  are  geocraDy 
deserted :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sieuy,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  lai.  1836  in- 

quired how  this  tacfaii  or  storm  had  arisen:  Hockley,  Paadurxmg Hari,  ch.  iv. 
p.  37  (1884).  1883  I  have  seen  Chbese  typhoons,  south.west  monsoons  in  the 
Incuan  Ocean,  and  cyclones  all  over  the  wond,  but  never  anything  like  the  gale 
on  the  35th  January :  Staudard,  Fek  6,  p.  $. 

*t^lin8,  typhn8[-y!fz/«rL  sb.:  Late  Lat,  'pride',  fr.  Gk. 
rv^of,= 'smoke',  'vapor',  'vanity',  'stupor  due  to  fever':  a 
dfuigerous  zymotic  fever,  attended  by  serious  prostration, 
and  a  dark-red  eruption. 

1817  It  is  a  kind  of  typhus,  and  kills  oocariooally:  Byron,  in  Moore's  L%fr, 
VoL  lit.  p.  364  (1833X  1818  I  don't  think  I  need  go  to  catch  one  of  your 

Irish  typhuses:  Lady  Morgan,  PI.  Macarthf,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  190  (1819X 
1807  Uie  cottages.. .which  are  nid  to  be  mi       ' 


PI.  Matmrthr, 

cottages.. .which  are  nid  to  be  muoi  1  

epidemics:  C.  R1NGSI.SY,  Two  Yeart  Age,  ch.  viL  p.  180(1877^'  1871  jtn 


VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  X90  (]8i9X 
haunted  by  nrphus  and  other 


accumuhuion  of  filth  takes  place  thai  generates  dther  cholera  or  typhus:  Sie 
S.  W.  Baker,  JVi&  7'ri»«<Wra'r,  ch.  niT  p.  ZI& 

*tyro  (.ii-i),  sb.\  Eng.  fr.  Lat  Hro  (pL  Hr6ms\'s*z.  raw 
recruit' :  a  raw  recruit,  a  novice,  a  beginner.  Rarely  Angli- 
cised as  tyrone  (Blount). 

1706  the  tyros  or  jimior  ichoUn:  Swift,  TaJtt/a  Tut,  %  iiL  Wks.,  p.  67/1 
(t86oX  1807  Then  come  various  still-bora  efibrts,  m  blade-lad  penciL  from  the 
hands  of  academical  Tyros:  BEREsroRD,AftMnW,VoLii.p.  is6(5thEd.).  1819 
The  rest  of  his  companions  now  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  a  tyro's  task  to 
contend  with  the  new  comer:  T.  Hope.  ^«mu/.,  VoL  11.  ch.i.  p.  10(1830).  IBM 
a  sulject  upon  whiDc  all  the  tyromn  nave  been  trying  their  whittles  for  fifkeen 
years:  Scott,  RtdgoMutUt,  Let  xiiL  pk  138  (1886).  18(0  the  yoimg  historian 
was  only  a  tyro,  and  had  not  yet  attained  either  method  or  originality:  J.  W. 
Crokbr,  Ettayt  Fr.  Rm.,  L  p.  3  (1857)'  1808  unambitious  tyro*  and  un- 

fledged novicmtes  of  the  establishment:  A.  Trollope,  r^rwCiSmb,  VoL  i.  du  L 
p.  4.  *1877  we  defy  the  merest  tyro  to  open  the  volume...:  Ti$mtt,  Dec.  sa 

(St.) 

Tyrtaens  :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Tvfnaiot :  name  of  a  Greek  poet,  a 
native  of  Attica  (?),  whose  songs  inspired  the  Spartans  with 
a  courage  which  led  to  victory. 

1889  He  constitutes  himself  the  TyrtKus  and  the  Juvenal  of  thoae  who 
of  kingly  government  and  priestly  chains:  Atknurum,  Oct.  5,  p.  463/a. 

tzar,  tzar-:  Russ.    See  Ozar,  CEar-. 
tzetze:  native  S.  Afr.    See  tsetBO. 
t  z  i  n  ae.    See  iMatirroot. 
tzinnar.    See  chenar. 
t  z  irid.    See  4)Mrood. 


u. 


ubang:  Jap.    See  obang. 

nbi,  €uiv.,  used  in  Eng.  as  sb. :  Lat,  'where' :  a  place,  a 
position,  a  situation.  Equivalent  to  irov  in  Aristotle's  list  of 
categories. 

1614  Every  spiritual  physician  must  keep  his  tight  uii:  T.  Adams,  ll^kt., 
Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  i.  p.  383  (1867).  1639  nxrituaTthings  are  the  element  of  a 
Chrbtian...that  is  his  uU,  the  pace  that  he  delights  in:  Sibbbs,  Ifks.,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  VoL  II.  p.  337  (1863).  1660  a  dtfinitivt  UH...ve  may  as  well  suppose 

them  to  have  vnngs,  as  a  proper  Ubi'.  Glanvill,  Sc^ris,  ch.  xiii.  p.  8^  (1885X 
1670  you  can  frame  no  imagination  of  the  existence  of  this  or  that  particle,  but 
you  must  suppose  it  in  some  or  other  ubi,  or  point  of  space:  John  Howe,  iVkt,, 
^  (1834).  1884  for  he  was  alway  in  himself  by  his  own  eternal  uH: 
' "       Stand. .    ■  " 


ri. 


harnock,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Str.  Stand.  Divinti,  VoL  i.  p.  391  (1864X 


nbi  amor,  ibl  ociilnB,/Ar. :  Lat :  'where  desire  is,  there  is 
the  eye',  desirable  objects  attract  the  attention. 

1609  Thetruthis<iM<iiK«-,ifc°M«Au,wherethereisfervency  of  k>ve,  there 
is  frequency  of  thoughts:  N.  Hardy,  itt  Ef.  ?M«i,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  347/a 
(t865X  1660 — 6  UH  Amor,  Hi  Ocuhu,  excuses  the  glances  we  cast  upon 

desiiabte  oljectt:  Eyelyn,  Ctrrtip.,  VoL  UL  p.  177  (1873)1 

nbi  tres  medici,  dno  athei,/Ar. :  Late  Lat :  where  there 
are  three  physicians,  there  are  two  atheists. 

1669  It  is  a  commMi  speech,  but  only  amongst  the  unlearned  sort  t/H  trn 
Mtdicidua  Atkti:  SiB  K.  Dicby,  Oiterv.  Xtlig.  Mid.,  p.  187. 
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UBWAB 

nlnrab^  s6.:  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  Hind,  abwab,  fr.  Pers. :  an 
illegal  cess.    See  aSwab. 

18M  "Tell  us  what  the  Zumeendar  has  done  there  for  hu  esutes."  "No- 
thing," aosweied  Mr.  Dover,  "but  extort  UbwSbs  and  cesses  from  his  tenants": 
Batoc,  Vol  I.  ch.  t.  p.  88. 

'ffcalegon :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Oi;  <taX^«v :  name  of  a  Trojan  who 
is  a  representative  of  a  next-door  neighbour.  See  Jam 
proziinns  ardet  XTcalegon. 

1780  if  one  ever  is  to  have  a  tianquil  moment  again,  it  is  very  important 
to  know  who  is  to  be  my  Ucalegon,  and  live  at  next  door:  HoR.  Walfolb, 
LtUm,  Vol  VII.  p.  383  (1858). 

ndaller,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Scand. :  one  who  holds  property  by 
allodial  right.    See  allodlnm. 

18S1  Scott,  PintU. 

*iililan  {»z.),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Uhlan:  a  lancer;  a  light 
horseman  in  a  half-oriental  uniform,  armed  with  a  lance 

1819  a  troop  of  Hulans:  T.  Hops,  Atuut.,  Vol  II.  ch.  xv.  p.  3S0  (iSsoX 
18M  The  Brandenburg  uhlans  were  also  in  support,  but  more  to  the  rear: 
W.  SiBOKNE,  IVattrldc,  Vol.  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  180.  I80O  I  began,  sir,  as  cadet 

of  Hungarian  Uhlans :  Thackekav,  Pendnmis,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xxii.  p.  133  (1879X 
1888  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  UhUm !"  Daify  Ntwt,  Oct.  3,  p.  5/5. 

*iikase  (—  Ji\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  uk(uf :  an  edict  or  order  is- 
sued by  the  Russian  government ;  metaph.  a  peremptory  order. 

1788  Let  the  publication  of  the  Ukase  be  suspended :  Stcehlin,  Anted,  0/ 
PttrrthtCi.^^-^yj.  1803  Upon  a  new  and  general  law  being^drawn  up, 

the  ukau  containmj;  it  is  transmitted  to  each  of  the  gavtmmtntt:  Edin.  Rtv., 
Vol.  I,  p.  360.  1818  He  was  even  half  inclined  to  send  out  an  ukase  to  Jemmy 
Bryan,  and  his  myrmidons  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness :  Lady  Morgan,  Fi. 
Maeartky,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iL  p.  106  (1819).  1827  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine's 
marriage. ..was  dissolved  by  an  Imperial  Ukase:  Anted.  0/ Imtudtnce,  p.  107. 
1883  the  Imperial  Government,  as  a  supreme  precaution,  issued  the  stupid  and 
shameful  Ukase  of  the  year  1873:  Stepniak,  UndtrtnuMd  Rnssia,  p.  31. 

(Xi),  sb. :  Gk. :  matter,  first  matter. 

1608  Me  thinks  the  working  of  a  Platonists  soul  should  not  at  all  depend  on* 
v^:  N.  CULVBRWBL,  Light  o/Natnrt,  ch.  xi.  p.  91. 

*iileina,  sb. :  Arab.  'uleptS,  pi.  of  ^alim, = '  a  man  of  learning ', 
used  as  sing,  in  Eng. :  a  Mohammedan  doctor  of  sacred  law, 
the  head  of  the  faciHty  in  Turkey  being  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

1830  the  ulrmat,  or  expounders  of  the  law:  E.  Blaqoikkb,  Tr.  Sig. 
Pananii,  p.  66  (and  Ed.X  1836  The  'ool'ama,  and  men  of  religion  and  letters : 
E.  W.  Lane,  AfMf.  Bgyft.,  Vol.  1.  p.  39.  1840  he  entered  the  dtvin  sute, 

and  paid  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  OoletnAJk  and  MooshUhetU  of  the  place; 
Frasek,  Koordiilan,  &>€.,  VoL  11.  Let.  xiii.  p.  aji,  '1877  he  often  came 

into  collision  with  the  Ulemas :  T'l'mrt,  Feb.  17.  (St.]  18M  the  muftis  and 
the  cadis,  the  imams  and  the  ulemas :  F.  Bovlb,  BcrdtrUmd,  p.  339.  1891 

The  Ulema  [in  Constantinople]  have  no  longer  the  power  they  once  possessed, 
h«it  they  are  taking  more  part  in  public  matters:  Atlunaum,  June  so,  p.  796/3. 

Ulen-spiagel :  Ger.  Eulenspiegel,=  ^Oyi\-%\&%s^  ("Howle- 
glas"):  name  of  the  hero  of  a  popular  German  tale. 

1610  B.  JONSON,  Akh.,  !i.  3,  Wks.,  p.  6n  (1616X  1696  O',  but  VUn 

Sfitflt  1  Were  such  a  name !  —  Maafuts  (VoL  ii.X  P-  '34  (>64oX 

*Qlna,  sb.:  Lat.,  'elbow':  the  inner  bone  of  the  fore-arm, 
the  outer  one  being  the  radius;  the  corresponding  bone  or 
process  in  birds  and  quadrupeds. 

*1876  clearer  knowledge  enabled  the  anatomist  to  recognize  the  ulna  in  the 
horse's  leg,  although  it  was  shrivelled  to  a  mere  threap  of  bone:  Timtt.  Dec  7. 
ISt.l 

Tilteiior  (_±iLz.  z.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  ulterior  (compar. 
adj.,  fr.  »//>-a,=' beyond'}:  situated  on  the  further  side  (of 
some  line  or  boundary);  comparatively  remote;  supple- 
mentary. 

16M  a  sufGcient  demonstration.. .an  unquestionable  truth:  nor  should  there 
need  ulttrur  diiquisition :  Six  Th.  Bkown,  Pseud.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  L  p.  37 
(x686X  1846  gives  time  to  the  cook  to  forage  and  make  his  ulterior  prepara- 

tions: Ford,  Handhh.  Steam,  Pt.  1.  p.  64. 

ultima,  .r^.  (properly  adj.  with  j'/Z/a^*'' syllable',  sup- 
pressed): Lat.,  fem.  of  ////»»»y,  =  *last':  Pros.:  the  last 
syllable  of  a  word.  Shortened  to  ult.  See  antepaennltima 
and  paennltima. 

«Qltima  ratio,  phr. :  Lat. :  the  final  argument. 

1670  great  Cannons,  by  whose  language  (which  is  tUtima  miia  Regnm 
('of  kings  ],  Kings  last  Arguments)  the  Neopolitanx  are...threatDed  into  obedi* 
ence :  R.  Lassbi.s,  Voy.  Hal.,  PL  11.  p.  171  (1698X  1780  it  is  certain  that 

only  the  worst  has  generally  been  the  better  in  Uie  end  for  that  ultima  ratio: 
HoR.  Walpulb,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.-  324  (x8f8X  _  1818  in  a  condition  where 
nothing  is  absolute  it  [the  most  exact  of  sciences]  is  the  ultima  ratio  rerum 
[*of  things'];  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  30,  p.  40a  1831—8  The  ultima  ratia  reptm 
proceeds  upon  a  ver)' different  plea:  Hazlitt,  To^Zr-T'att,  p.47(i88sX  £386 
the  people  are  more  ready  to  reason  with  each  other  than  to  resort  to  tbe  ultima 
ratte  01  force ;  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  sjj.  18S3  Failing 

everything,  I  see  dimly  the  ultima  ratio,  and  indeed  wish  I  had  in  my  drawer 
what  of  mineral  or  vegetable  extract  would  do  the  fatal  deed :  Carlvls,  in  J.  A. 
Froude's  Life,  Vol.  11.  p.  135  (1884X  1870  The  attempt  forcibly  to  enrol 

English  citizens  will  be  stopped  by  every  resource  known  to  a  people  defending 
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their  persoiul  liberty— the  ultima  ratio  Mutt  ['of  the  commonalty']  not  even 
excepted:  P.  Harrison,  in  ForinightfyRev.,  New  Ser.,  viii.  p.  649.  1884 
If  any  one  sees  the  ultima  ratio  of  things  political  in  raounted  farriers  and 
ophicleides,  he  has  a  ticket-of-leave  from  the  troubles  of  argument:  Sat.  Rev., 
July  13,  p.  37/1.  1890  The  grouping  of  types  and  the  investigatioa  of  their 

evolution  and  relationship  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  typographist:  Athemeum, 
Sept.  37,  p.  413/1. 

«nltuna  ThtQi,  phr. :  Lat.,  'most  distant  Thule' :  the 
extreme  limit  of  discovery  and  travel,  Thule  being  supposed 
to  be  an  island  north  of  Britain,  with  no  land  beyond  it 
towards  tbe  north.    See  Plin.,  4,  16, 30,  §  104. 

1608  From  Africa  to  Thutfs  farthest  Flood :  J.  Svlvbster,  Tr.  Du  Bartat, 
Columnes,  p.  383  (i6q8X  1665  the  Canaritr,  Isles. ..about  which  has  been  no 

small  difference  amongst  Wriieis.  Some  placing  them  at  the  Azores. ..hfit  the 
Commentator  upon  Horace  near  the  ultima  Thule,  where  Tzetees  as  truly  finds 
the  Elyzian  Fields:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  3  (1677X  1771  I  am  now 

little  short  of  the  ultima  Thule,  if  this  appellation  properly  belongs  to  the 
(>rkneys  or  Hebrides:  Smollett,  Humfh.  CI.,  p.  85/1  (1883X  1789  an  un- 

known coast,  which  he  [C^ook]  named  Sandwich  Land,  the  Thule  of  the  southern 
hemiqihere:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  1.  p.  793(i796X  1834 

Sanu  Fe,  but  lately  the  Ultima  Thstle  of  American  enterprise:  Congress. 
D^ates,  Vol.  1.  p.  iio(i83sX  '1878  the  expedition  reached  their  Ultima 

Thule:  rnnn.  May  la    (St.] 

'nltim&tam,  Late  Lat.  pi.  nltim&ta,  sb. :  neut.  of  Late 
Lat.  »///m(J/tf.r,=' ultimate'. 

1.  a  final  statement,  a  final  proposal;  a  final  demand  or 
offer  of  terms,  the  refusal  of  which  entails  ipso  facto  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations,  and  often  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 

1788  But,  there  must  be  some  stipulations  for  my  riding,  with  other  necessary 
postulatums,  and  ultimatums:  Swipt,  in  Pope's  Whs.,  Vol.  vii.  p.  303  (1871X 
1779  we  shall  coalesce  in  a  few  days  upon  what  may  be  ultimata  ready  for 
some  future  day  of  pacification :  J.  Adams,  Whs.,  Vol.  ix.  p.  48i(i8s4X,.  1783 
Our  ultimatum  went  some  day 
p.  309(i8j8X  1803 

ment  than  perfect  justice  to  the  fair  claims  ol  the  subject :  Edin.  Kev.,  VOL  1^, 
p.  77.  1813  I  U  step  and  consult  my  friends. ..and  give  you  my  ultimatum  m 
naif  an  hour:  M.  Eogeworth,  Pa/nww^v,  Vol.  11.  p.  i53(i833X  1890  30,000 
masters  for  the  ransom,  which  he  gradually  reduced  to  15,000  as  the  ultimatum : 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  L  ch.  x.  p.  38a  1848  It  oftener  happens, 
however,  that  the  proposition.  Most  A  are  B,  is  not  the  ultimatum  of  our  saentific 
progress,  though  the  knowledge  we  possess  beyond  it  caimot  conveniently  be 
Drought  to  bear  upon  the  particular  instance:  J.  S.  Mill,  System  ofL^ie. 
Vol.  II.  p.  131  (t856X  I808  No  men  can  have  satisfaaory  relations  with  each 
other  until  they  have  agreed  on  certain  ultimata  of  belief  not  to  be  disturbed  in 
ordinary  conversation:  O.  W,  Holmes,  Autoc.  Break/.  Taile,  p.  11  (1883). 
1878  they  sent  to  the  local  authorities  an  ultimatum  which  threatened  war 
unless  their  grievances  were  inquired  into:  £dw.  Bradoon,  Lifiin  India,  ch.  vi. 
p.  305. 

2.  the  extreme. 

1836  On  arriving  at  Tripoli,  they  will  be  set  free,  and  dressed  in  red,  which 
is  considered  by  them  as  the  ultimatum  of  finery :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  44,  p.  307. 

^ultimo,  quasi-adv. :  Lat.,  abL  (with  mense  suppressed) : 
in  last  (month),  of  last  (month). 

1633  a  letter  of  the  3olh  ultimo:  R.  Cocks,  Diai-y,  VoL  1.  p.  it8  (1883X 
1630  another  Letter  ...dated  the  fiue  and  twentieth  yitimo:  Purcuas,  Pilgrims, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  407.  1863  your  letter  of  the  39th  ultimo:  C.  Readb,  Hard 
Cash,  Vol.  in.  p.  35. 

ultimo  sforzo,  phr. :  It. :  a  final  effort. 

1616—7  And  the  Scots  themselves,  though  thejr  do  their  ultimo  tforzo,  and 
furnish  themselves  all  that  possibly  they  can,  yet  do  intimate  so  much  both  here 
and  from  thence:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  6*  Times 0/  Jas,  /.,  Vol.  i.  p.  459 
(1848X 

Tiltimiim  "nXhfphr.:  Lat.,  'farewell  for  the  last  time':  a 
final  parting,  a  last  farewell. 

1560  I  come  now  to  take  my. ..ultimum  vale:  Latimer,  Serm.,  p.  343 
(Parker  Soc.,  t844X,  1655  now  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you,  and,  as  I  think, 
my  ultimum  vale  in  this  life:  J.  Careless,  Let.,  in  Bradford's  hrhs,,  p.  340 
(Parker  Soc. ,  1853).  1583  and  to  Loue,  the  onely  cause  of  bis  long  errour,  hee 
geueth  his  vitimum  vale:  T.  Watson,  Pass.  Cent.,  p.  133  (i87aX  1690   I 

must  depart  from  Tto^ouant,  and  so  from  thy  sight. ..or  for  an  Vitimum  vale 
take  vp  my  lodging  m  the  Counter:  Greene.  Never  too  Late,  Wks.,  p.  13 
(1861X  1696  euenr  day  we  doe  looke  to  neare  the  newes  of  the  death  and 

Vitimum  vale  theieof :  Estate  of  Engl.  Fugitives,  p.  130.  1614  an  ultimum 
vtUe  to  sin:  T.  Adams,  iVks.,  NichoT's  Ed.,  Vol.  i.  p.  353  (1867).  1634  on 

the  thirteenth  of  luue,  he  gaue  an  vitimum  vale  to  tnb  World :  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  134.  bef.  1654  yet  your  Ecclipse  for  a  time  is  an  ultimum 
vale  to  my  fortune :  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  VoL  IL  {Serin.  Sac.),  p.  34  (1654X 
1665  He  gave  this  transitory  world  an  ultimum  vale  in  his  great  ciimacterick  ; 
Sir  Th.  Hesbbrt,  Trav.,  p.  313  (1677X  1891  When  a  bachelor  married, 

the  Mavor  and  his  "crue"  conducted  nim...to  the  com  market,  and  there  made 
him  solemnly  kiss  the  ring  "for  his  ultimum  vale":  Athemeum,  Oct.  10, 
p.  4B3/3.  ^ 

*iiltra  {a  — ),  adj.,  sb.,  and  prefix:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  ultra  (adv.), 
=' beyond'. 
I.    adj.:  extreme,  excessive,  extravagant. 

1855  the  extreme  or  ultra  party;  MiLMAN,^/.  dpi'i/ioHii^.  [L.]  1883 
Costumes  also  are  trimmed  to  profusion  with  gold  braid,  the  ultra  brilliance 
whereof  Ls  mitigated  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  of  black  or  any  other 
dark  colour :  Daily  Telegraph,  Jan.  18,  p.  a. 
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ULTRA  CREPIDAM 


2.  sb. :  one  who  upholds  extreme  views  or  who  promotes 
extreme  measures. 

IMO  Out  tnivellen...occMionally  ulie  port  with  Ultnu:  EtUn.  Rtv., 
Vol  34,  p.  5. 

3.  prefix  (to  adjectives) :  more  than,  excessively. 

IBM  He  is  laid  to  have  uied  ultn  marine  in  the  black  coloure:  J.  Dalla- 
WAV,  Anted.  ArU  EngL,  p.  465. 

ultra  crepidam  :  Lat.    See  ne  rotor  n.  & 
nltrft  modiun, pAr. :  Lat. :  'beyond  measure',  extravagant, 
extravagantly. 

1S89  This  HyftriaU  was  both  vUrafidtm  ('belief']  and  also  vltra  nudum: 

PUTTSNHAH,  Eng.  PvtS.,  III.  p.  «»  (1869). 

nltrft  lirds,  phr. :  Late  Lat :  beyond  the  powers  (legally 
vested  in  an  individual,  a  court,  or  a  body  of  persons).  See 
intra  vires. 

I8BS  the  new  that  the  Company  are  responsible  for  the  acu  of  the  directors 
if  ultra  vires :  Hurlstohx  &  Norman, /{r/in-^r,  HI.  795.  1890  The  Act  of 
1872. ..was  rejected  because  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  SelBome  and  Lord  HeracheU 
it  was  ultra  vires:  At/umeum,  Mar.  x,  p.  376/1. 

^Ulysses  (more  correctly  Ulixes) :  Lat.,  fr.  a  dialectic  form 
of  Gk.  'Odv(r<r<v; :  name  of  the  wise  counsellor  of  the  Greeks 
at  the  Trojan  war,  hero  of  the  Odyssey  (^.  v.).   See  Penelope. 

tlSSS  he  was  a  subtil  Vliaa:  R.  Stanvhorst,  Tr.  Virgits  An..  At., 
p.  tS5  (t88o).  1646  He  would  not  send  an  Aiax,  where  he  should  emplov  an 
Vfytut:  Hovm.1., Lra/ii  XIII.,  p.  141.  1649  our  brave  Senators  have  done 
more  with  one  blow  from  a  Sling  then  all  th'  AckilUutt,  Ufyttes,  Ajaxu,  and 
ffertuUsus  did  with  their  weapons,  and  clubs:  Modtmttt  No.  213,  p.  190^ 
1861  chaste  Penelopes  doing  worsted-work  patiently  while  Ulysses  was  on  his 
travels  or  at  the  wars:  Wheat  &•  Tares,  ch.  li.  p.  is. 

nmbells, //.  nmbellae,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  Bot. :  an  umbel, 
a  cluster  offlowers  on  stalks  spreading  out  from  a  common 
centre,  like  parsley-blossom. 

1699  the  tender  Vmbella  and  Seed-Pods :  Evbltn,  Aceiaria,  p.  35.  1741 
But  the  Umbellas  that  support  them  are  a  foot  and  a  half  diameter;  the  Seeds, 
though  green  and  very  backward,  were  much  bigser  than  those  of  the  other 
Species  of  this  Kind :  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Ttnmt/orts  Voy.  Levant,  Vol  in.  p.  33. 

Tunbellifer, <K^1  and .r^. :  Mod. Lat:  Bot.:  umbel-bearing; 
an  umbel-bearing  plant. 

1741  It  is  an  Umbellifer,  to  speak  like  a  Botanist:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  T»um*' 
fart's  Way.  Levant,  Vol  in.  p.  i«3. 

unbillcnB,  ace.  nmbillenin,  sb. :  Lat :  a  projection  at  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  on  which  a  book  was  rolled  in  Ancient 
Rome.  Hence,  ad  umbi/feum,=' to  the  boss',  means  'to  the 
close'  (of  a  book). 

1799— SO  I  hope  your  ethic  system  is  towards  the  umbilicum :  Swtrr,  in 
Pope's  ffOb.,  Vol  VII.  p.  18s  (1S71X 

umbra,//,  umbrae,  sb. :  Lat 

1.  a  shadow,  esp.  the  full  shadow  of  the  moon  or  earth  in 
an  eclipse. 

1666  having  past  the  Zenith  the  Umkra  becomes  qoite  contrary:  Sir  Th. 
Hbrbert,  Trav.,  p.  5  (1677).  1891  There  was  no  well-defined  boundary 

between  the  umbra  and  the  penumbra  [during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon];  AtkeMtum, 
Nov.  aS,  p.  737/3. 

2.  a  ghost,  an  apparition. 

1600  the  vmim,  or  ghosts  of  some  three  or  foure  playes:  B.  Jonson,  CjmU. 
Rev.,  Prol.,  Wks.,  p.  185  fi6ieX  1664  Such  kind  of  Tones  as  these  the 

Umbra  use,  when  tnev  call  upon  Ckartn  tot  a  Boat :  Gavton,  Fett.  Notes  Dan 
Onix.,  p.  78.  1888  Had  Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  indulged  in  such  rashness, 

his  umora  miriit  point  out... the  disaster  and  the  disgrace  which  have  followed: 
Sat.  Rev.,  Vol  55,  p.  486. 

3.  a  parasite  or  hanger-on  brought  to  an  entertainment 
by  an  invited  p;uest  in  Ancient  Rome ;  hence,  by  extension.,  a 
professional  diner-out 

umbrage  {jl  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  umbrage,  a  i6  c.  form 
of  Fr.  ombrage. 

I.    shade,  shadow,  a  shade,  a  shadow ;  an  apparition. 

1640  to  the  whiche  places  the  sayd  trees  gaue  a  commodyous  and  plesant 
vmbraf  e :  Elvot,  Im.  Gavemaunce,  foL  38  V.  1604  who  else  would  trace 

him,  hu  umbrage,  nothing  more:  Shaks.,  Ham.,  v.  3,^  is^.  ^  1610  the  eye  by 
serious  obseruaiion  of  stationall  aspect  may  with  faolitte  giue  the  Umbrage : 
TohKisoKiM,  Art  Survey,  II.  y.f.i6.  1639  Someof  them  being  umbrages... 
rather  than  realities:  Fuller,  Holy  War,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xxv.  [C.  E.  D.J  1660 
A  Tree. ..affording  umbrage  and  refreshment  to  some  hundred  men :  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  115  (1677).  1682  Thou  shedst  thy  Venom  on  those 
Flowers,  I  That  often  a  kind  Umbrage  made,  |  Coot'd  and  refresb'd  thee  with 
their  shade:  T.  D.,  Butler's  Ghost,  CuOa  I.  p.  63. 

I  a.    metapk.  a  shadow,  a  cause  of  depression  or  gloom. 

1623  the  least  ombrage  of  discontent:  Howell,  Lett.,  in.  xxxiL  p.  90 
(■«45X 


UNGUENTUM  ALBUM 
I  b.    mttapk.  a  misrepresentation,  a  colored  interpretation. 

bef.  1738  from  Umbrages  of  his  own  casting,  raiseth  Inferences :  R.  Norm, 
Bxamen,  i.  i.  s.  p.  17  («74oX 

2.  that  which  gives  shade,  thick  foliage. 

1667  highest  woods—spread  their  umbrage  brood,  I  And  brown  as  ev'ning : 
Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  1087.  1727  over  head  |  By  flowering  umbrage  shaded : 

J.  Thohson,  Summer,  6a6  (1834). 

3.  metaph.  disfavor,  disgrace. 

abt.  1680  but  on  the  fall  of  the  Duke  he  stood  some  yeen  in  umbrage,  and 
without  imptoyment:  (1653)  R.  Nauntok,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  31  (1870). 

4.  metaph.  jealousy ;  suspicion ;  offence ;  resentment 

1690  ail  those  words  that  might  give  him  any  umbrage:  Brknt,  Tr.  Soavdt 
Hist.  Count.  Trent,  Bk.  i.  p.  26  (1676).  1664  It  is  also  evident  that  S.  Peter 
did  not  carry  himself  so  as  to  give  the  least  overture  or  umbrage  to  make  any  one 
suspect  he  had  any  such  preeminence:  jsR.  Taylor,  Dittuasrvefrom  Poftry, 
Pt.  I.  (8.  [RJ  1678  we  saw  the  new-raised  army  which  nve  timbnice  to  the 
Parliament :  EvBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  n.  p.  i3«  (1872).  1706  and  were  very 

careful  not  to  give  tiiem  any  umbrage:  Burnbt,  Hixt.  Own  Time,  VoL  iv. 
p.  17  (1818)1 

Umbra(we),  Umpra:  Anglo-Ind.    See  Omrah. 

^^mnbrella'  (--^-),  lunbrello,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It  ombreila, 
umbrella :  a  sunshade,  a  portable  screen,  a  portable  folding 
canopy  to  keep  off  sunshine  or  rain ;  a  canopy  over  a  bed  ; 
a  kind  of  window-blind.  Anglicised  as  umbrille  (161 2  T. 
Shelton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt  I.  ch.  viiL  p.  56),  umbret  (1617 
F.  Moryson,  /tin. ;  1694  D'Urfey,  Don  Quix.,  Pt.  I.  i.  p.  9), 
perhaps  through  Fr.  ombrelle. 

1611  Ombrelle,  An  Vmbrello :  a  (Csshion  oO  round,  and  broad  fanne,  wherwith 
the  Indians  (and  from  them  our  great  ones)  preserue  tnemselues  from  the  heat  of 
a  scorching  Sunne:  Cotgr.  1616  there  she  lay  Sat  spread  like  an  Vmbrtt- 

la,  I  Her  hoope  here  cracked:  B.  JoNSON,  Dev.  is  an  Ass,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  11. 

J.  149  (1631—40).  1684  The  better  sort  sleepe  vpon  Cots,  or  Beds  two  foot 

igh,  matted  or  done  with  girth-web:  on  which  a  Shagg  or  Vopangee  which 
riding  semes  as  an  Vmbrella  againste  raine,  and  sleeping  for  a  bed  and  couerture ; 
Sir  Th,  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  149.  1644  Here  we  bought  umbrellas  against 

the  heats:  Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  86  (1872).  1664  they  lessen  the  stately 
tixmders  oftht  Eye,  into  Cottages  (I  may  say  Snaile-like  ymirelles)  meer  shades, 
and  Dormitoryst  K.  Whitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  403.  1662  two  Pages  carry- 

ing Umbtelloes  of  painted  Paper:  I.  Da  vies,  Tr.  Manitlslo,  Bk.  i.  p.  62  (166a). 
1673  then  follows  the  Cushion  or  Pillow,  and  the  seat  of  Gold,  and  aner  tluit  the 
Duke  himself  under  an  Vmbrella:  \.  Ray,  Joum.  Low  Countr.,  p.  187. 
1684  On  one  side  of  the  Bed  is  erected  an  Vmbrello  upon  a  Staff,  as  long  as  an 
Half-Pike:  J.  P.,  Tr.  Tavenitr's  Trav.,  VoL  l.  Pt.  »,  Bk.  i.  p.  46.  1709 

The  Weather  violently  hot,  the  Vmbrelloes  were  let  down  from  behind  the 
Wbdows,  the  Sashes  open:  Mrs.  Manlsv,  New  Atal.,  VoL  1.  p.  33  (2nd  Ed.). 
bef.  1788  exponng  the  Author  for  holding  up  an  Umbrella  to  Keep  lus  Earl  in 
a  Shade,  and  out  of  a  dear  Light:  R.  North,  Examen,  i.  it  107,  p.  89(1740^ 
1766  They  walk  about  the  streets  in  the  rain  with  umbrellas  to  avoid  puttuig  on 
their  hats  :  HoR.  Waltolb,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p.  414  (1837).  _  1780  seli-de- 


priv'd  I  Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread :  Cowpbr,  Task,  i.  Poems, 
VoL  II.  p.  II  (1808}.  1816  sent  man,  umbrella,  and  cIoak...after  him:  BVRON, 
:«  vr.-...*-'.  ' -ff   Vol    T"   ~   -'- '-B \  «  tti«A  o-i . . .. 1  .u. 

r,'|  His        .  , 

IngoJdt.  Leg.,p.Qi  (i86s).  *1878  using  an  umbrellaasa tail: /r£>r^<M'^., 
May  19,  p.  7/4.    [St.] 


in  Moore's  Lf/e,  Vol.  ill.  p.  363  (1833).  1840  The  tempest  grew;  and  the 

straggling  yew,  |  His  leaiy  umbrella,  was  wet  through  and  through :  BarRAM, 
/■w-oMi.  .^ly-.,  p.  01  (i86s).        *1878  using  an  umbrella  a 


lunbrella',  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  Bot.    See  quotations. 

1668  Dragons.. .with  an  Umbrttla  or  skreening  Lett  about  them :  Sir  Th. 
Beown,  Garden  i^Cyr.,  ch.  3,  p.  33  (1686).  —  The  whiu  VmbreUa  or  medical 
bush  of  Elder :  i^.,  p.  34. 

nmiac(k),  oomiac,  oomiak,  sb.:  Esquimaux:  the  larger 
kind  of  Esquimaux  boat  worked  by  women,  used  for  fishing 
and  for  carrying  families. 

1810  The  boat  was  called  an  umiack :  Sir  J.  Ross,  Voyage  of  Disc.,  VoL  i. 
ch.  iv.  p.  66  (2nd  Ed.X  18S3  We  were  boardeo,  too,  oy  an  oomiak,  or 

woman's  boat :  £.  K.  Kanb,  ist  GrinntU Ex^d.,  ch.  x.  p.  7a 

Umlant,  sb. :  Ger. :  vowel-change  caused  by  the  influence 
of  a  vowel  in  the  following  syllable,  as  in  Eng.  vixen.  Mid. 
^■ag.fixen.  It.  fox;  Ger.  Bader,  pi.  of  Bad;  Fraulein,  dim. 
of  Frau. 

va,/em.  nae,  imie/.  art. :  Fr. :  a,  an. 

*nn&  vdce,  pAr. :  Lat :  with  one  voice. 

1S67  And,  "vna  voce,"  all  sayde  that  no  such  man  dwelt  in  their  stieate : 
Harhan,  Cav.,  ch.  vi.  in  Awdelay's  Frat.  Vag.,  p.  43  (1869). 

imcia,  sb. :  Lat :  the  twelfth  part  of  an  as  (g.  v.),  an  ounce, 
an  inch. 

nnguento,  sb. :  It. :  an  unguent. 

I6OS  this  blessed  vngutnto,  this  rare  extraction :  B.  JoNSOM,  Vol/. ,  u.  a,  Wks. , 
p.  468  (1616). 

nnguentnm  albnin,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  white  ointment 

1612  I  haue  linte  and  a  little  Vngutntum  A  Hum  in  my  Wallet:  T.  Shel- 
ton, Tr.  Don  Quixott,  Pl  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  71. 
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UNIFORM 

*lllliform  (i:  —  -i),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  uniforme. 
I.    ^n^li :  I.    maintaining  the  same  form,  unchanging,  in- 
variable. 

IMO  one  tdfe  and  vnifonne  maner  of  teacfaynfe  of  all  ihoM  Gnunmaticall 
ensTgnmentes :  Palscraw,  Tr.  AcotatttUt  nf.  A  u  r*,  1649  bnildynges  on 
bothe  sides  so  (aire  and  vnifonne:  W.  Thomas,  Hitt.  lUU.,  fol.  307  ro.  1S70 
Make  a  Cube,  of  any  one  Vnifonne:  and  through  like  heauy  stufie:  \.  Dkc, 
Ptef.  Billingsley's  Euclid,  sig.  c  i  ti°.  1S89  in  his  much  multifomutie  vni- 

ftrmt:  Potthnham,  Eng.  Pea. ,  i.  viiL  p.  u  (1869).  1B98  all  their  figures  are 
of  an  mifoime  proportion :  R.  Havdockx,  Tr.  Lomatius,  Bk.  1.  p.  41.  MOl 
the  foresaid  uniforme  likenesse :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7,  ch.  is, 
Vol  L  f.  161,  1690  an  uniform  consent  of  Doctors:  Brent,  Tr.  SotmtHUt. 
Cnme.  Trtmt,  Bk.  viii.  p.  69;  (1676X  1640  we  must  be  uniform :  H.  Horb, 
PtU.  Pe.,  I).  7>,  p.  35  (io«7X  1609—60  the  unifaim  course  of  the  Sun : 

EvsLVH,  Com^.,  Vol.  III.  p.  tag  (187SX 

I.  adj. :  2.  of  one  and  the  same  form  or  character  with 
another  or  others. 

II.  sb.:  a  distinctive  dress  worn  by  members  of  a  par- 
ticular body,  an  official  or  professional  costtmie. 

ftniun  necefls&riiim,  pkr.:  Late  Lat.:  the  one  thing 
needfuL    See  Luke,  x.  42  (Vulgate). 

1669  Sin...has  cast  them...into  such  a  deadly  and  fearful  sleep,  diat  it  makes 
Ihero  forget  the  unum  ntctstarium,  the  one  thing  necessary,  viz.  holiness: 
Brooks.  Wkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  308  (1867).  1668  And  we  must 

never  so  busie  ourselves  about  those  miuty  iktngt.  as  to  forget  that  unum  luctx. 
sarimm,  that  good  part:  R.  BovLB,  Occasimai Re/l.,  p.  1J3.  1777  discipline 
in  our  armies  the  wmm  ntctttariHm  to  our  salvauon:  J.  Adahs,  U^kt.,  Vol  ix. 
P-  45«  (1854). 

Anns  testis  ocnl&tns  pins  valet  anam  mille  anriti,  pkr. : 
Lat:  one  eye-witness  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  ear- 
witnesses.  See  Plaut.,  True,  2,  6,  8,  pturis  est  oculatus 
testis  unus  quam  auriti  decern. 

loss  Stubbbs,  Ancd.  Ai.,  foL  a8  V. 

uovali:  It.     See  OTolo. 

'*Tipas,  wp&al[-tree],  sb. :  Malay :  the  Antiaris  toxicaria  of 
Java,  Nat.  Order  Artocarpaceae,  the  sap  of  which  is  used  for 
arrow-poison.  It  has  been  wrongly  supposed  to  be  fatal  to 
all  living  creatures  which  come  under  its  branches.  Also, 
nutaph. 

1800  ftom  that  accursed  venom  springs  |  The  Upas  Tree  of  Death :  Southrt, 
tHalata,  ix.  p.  soo.  1818  This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree:  Bvrom, 
CUUU  HaroU,  iv.  cxxvi.  1841  avoid  tobacco  as  you  would  the  upas  phmt  c 

Thackbrav,  Muc.  BaajM,  &v.,  p.  401  (tSSs).  1886  swing  their  hammock 

in  the  boughs  of  the  Boboo  Upas:  Emkrson,  ^fV'^uA  Traits,  vuL  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  59  (i8<6).  1868  the  featherv  seed  lightly  sown  bearing  in  it  the  Eerm  of 

the  upas-tree :  OuiOA,  Stralkmore,  VoL  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  6$.  1872  The  Pagoda 

tree,  the  upas  to  offioal  morality,  continued  for  some  time  to  yield  a  tolerable 
crop  to  those  who  shook  it:  Eow.  Braddon,  Li/t  m  India,  ch.  lii,  p.  63. 

ninroar,  nprore  (-i-i),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Du.  oproer:  a  riot,  a 
commotion,  a  loud  confused  noise. 

U36  that  Egypdan  which  before  these  dayes  made  an  vproure  and  ledde  out 
into  the  wilderness  .iiii.  thousande  men :  TvNDALE,  ^c/t,  xxi.  38.  1879  the 
dty  of  AtktHS  was  occupied  with  these  vprores:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  87 
(lOia).  1690  all  on  uprore  from  her  settled  seat,  |  The  house  was  raysd : 

Sl«NS.,  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  so.  1898  a  great  vprore  in  Mosco  of  nigh  twenty 

thousand  persons:  R.  Hakluvt,  Veyagtt,  Vol.  1.  p.  46s.  1611  All  will  be 

in  instant  vproare:  B.  Jonson,  Cat.,  v.  6,  Wks.,  p.  757  (s6i6X  1631  there's 
nothing  but  tempests:  all  is  in  an  uproar:  R.  Burton,  Anai.  Mfl,  Pt.  3,  Sec.  3, 
Mem.  £,  Subs.  3,  Vol.  il  p.  38$  (1897)1 

npsee-Dntch,  adv.:  fr.  Du.  op  zijn  DuitscA, " 'in  the 
German  fashion' ;  npsee-Frees,  adv. :  fr.  Du.  o^  zijn  Friesch, 
='in  the  Friesian  fashion':  in  topers'  fashion.  Hence, 
npsees,  adv.,  and  npsee-freesy,  adj.,  drunk,  tipsy. 

1609  I  am  thine  own...upsie  freeze,  pell  mell;  B.  Jonson,  Cau  ii  AH.,  iv. 

"     ■  --  •  1610  Ithathaheavy  cast, 'tis  upsee  Dutch:  — 

16S0  This  valiant  pot-hack,  that  vpon  his 


3,  Wks.,  p.  518/1  {jMa\ 
Alek.,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  p.  964/1. 


,  -  -  -„       ---,  r ^  -  -  ^raon 

knees'l  Haa  drunlce'a  tirausand  pottles  r/  u  freest:  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  sig. 
3  Aaa  3  r»U.  1670  I  will  pledge  your  Grace  Up  se  Dutch:  Dkvdkn,  Temp., 
iv.  Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  963  (1701X 

updlon,  sb. :  Gk.  v-^tXuv :  the  name  of  the  twentieth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  Y,  v,  meaning  'bare  v',  given  by  late 
grammarians  to  distinguish  it  from  the  diphthong  ot. 

1631  ISeeata*].  1830  TheinhaUtantsof  Megara... are  the  only  j)eo|>Ie 
who  pronounce  the  letter  upsilott  like  the  Italian  m  instead  of  assimilating  its 
sound  to  the  <  or  the  Greek  4  according  to  the  custom  of  their  countrymen: 
T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicify,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  345. 

uracan(e):  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  hurricane. 

nraeos,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ovpau>r,  = 'pertaining  to  the 
tail' :  an  Ancient  Egyptian  emblem  of  supreme  power,  namely 
a  serpent,  or  serpent's  head  and  neck,  represented  in  the 
front  of  the  head-dresses  of  deities  and  kings. 

1883  [Pharaoh's]  diadem...bore  the  uraeus,  which  symbolized  his  authority 
over  life  and  death:  Schafp-Hbrzog,  Bncvc.  E'lif.  Kiuml.,  Vol.  111.  p.  1891/3. 
1889  Lord  oS  the  Vulture  and  Uncus  Diaoems:  CtiUuty)  Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  795/9. 
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*'ffrailia :  Lat,  fr.  Gk.  Ou^xii'ia :  Gk.  Afythol. :  the  heavenly 
(muse),  the  muse  of  astronomy. 

*urari,  urali.    See  cnrara,  wonrali. 

*Qrl>i  et  orU,  pkr. :  Late  Lat :  'to  the  city  (Rome)  and 
the  world';  originally  used  with  reference  to  papal  bulls. 

firStte,  sb.:  Gk.  oOptfrrip:  the  duct  conveying  urine  from 
the  kidneys  or  kidney  to  the  bladder  or  cloaca. 

1691  The  sliddrie  ureter:  Jambs  I.,  Furies,  Peet.  Extrcistt,  869  (1818). 
1601  the  Vretere  conduits :  Holland,  Tr.  PHn.  lf.H.,Vk.  30,  ch.  31,  VoL  11.  p.  79. 

*vr6t]ira,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ovp^Bpa :  the  passage  through 
which  urine  is  evacuated,  and  (in  males)  semen  discharged. 

1671  the  Bladder,  the  Urttkns,  the  Womb,  and  the  Skin:  H.  O.,  Tr. 
If.  Stene't  Prodrom.  on  Solids  in  ScliJs,  p.  98. 

*Uriin  and  Thummim:  Heb.  ^rfm,»  lights',  and  turn- 
»«/»», —'perfections',  'truths':  certain  objects  connected  with 
the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  by  means  of  which 
the  will  of  Jehovah  was  occasionally  revealed. 

1890  But  concerning  the  reuelation  done  by  Krfm  and  Tkumutim :  W.  C, 
Polimanteia,  sig.  If.  1603  That  neuer  Vrim,  Dream,  or  yisien  sung  | 
Their  Oracles,  but  all  in  /soaks  tongue :  J.  Sylvestrr,  Tr  Du  Bartas,  Babylon, 
p.  349  (i<o6X  1641  had  the  oracle  of  urim  to  consult  with:  Milton,  Ch. 

GoDt.,BV.  I.  ch.  V.  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  95  (1806X  bef  1670  Vet  I  find  no  re- 

morse in  myself  to  have  prest  Conscience  and  Honour,  the  l/rim  and  Tkummim, 
with  which  the  Noblest  whom  God  hath  made,  f^oukl  consult  in  all  things: 
J.  Hacket,  Aip.  Williams,  Pt.  I.  171,  p.  184  (1693).  1676  the  holy  Oyl,  the 
Vrim  and  Tkummim,  ir'c. :  J.  Smith,  Ckrist.  Relig.  Appeal,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xL 
ISi  P-  135*  1793  every  mechanic  professed,  like  Aaron,  to  carry  a  Urim  and 

Thummim  about  him :  H.  Brooke,  Fool  ^Qual.,  VoL  ill.  p.  19. 

ftrln&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  arfnOri, =' to  dive': 
a  diver ;  applied  to  a  genus  of  diving  birds. 

1691  Now  all  those  creations  of  Urinators  belong  only  to  those  places  where 
they  have  dived,  which  are  always  rocky :  J.  Ray,  CrtattoH,  Pt.  i.  p.  94  (1701). 

nrz,  orzee,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  'arz,  'arri: 
a  petition  or  request  addressed  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior. 

1899  A  Dwarfe,  one  of  the  Ambassadors  (auotites,  so  soon  as  he  was  dis- 
cerned, beckned  him  to  the  shore  side,  tooke  his  Arz^  and  with  speed  caried  it  to 
the  rnuid  Signior:  R.  Hakluyt,  yoyages.  Vol.  11. 1.  p.  304.  1636  deliuer- 

ing  nis  Memorials  or  Arses  one  by  one,  the  which  the  King  hauing  read... :  PuR- 
CHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  158$.  1776  I  went  to  the  Maba  Rajah 

Nundocomar,  and  gave  him  three  arzees ;  two  against  the  said  Dewan,  and  the 
third  against  Mr.  Archdekin:  Trial 0/ yosep^  Fowke,  9/1.  1803  tlie  accom- 
panying translation  of  an  arzee  from  the  amildar  of  Sera:  Wellington,  Dis^., 
VoL  I.  p.  990(1844).  1884  the  Urzee  ended  by  accusing  that  person  of  having 
stolen  the  original  sunud:  Baboo,  Vol.  11.  ch.  v.  p.  81. 

'*iiBine,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  factory,  works. 

'1878  furnaces  and  vast  umus:  Tittus,  Mayio.    (St.J 

usky:  Eng.  fr.  Gael    See  whiskey. 

nsqne  ad  &ras,  Mr.:  Lat:  'even  to  the  altars',  i.e.  in  all 
matters  except  such  as  concern  one's  religious  faith. 

T 1836  I  therefor  beseche  your  goode  lordship  now  to  lav  apart  the  remem- 
btaunce  of  the  amity  betwene  me  and  sir  Thomas  More,  wnicn  was  but  us^ue 
ad  aras,  as  is  the  proverb :  Elvot,  Let.,  in  Govtmour,  Vol.  i.  p.  cxxx.  ((>ofl, 
1880X  1888  Vet  Cornelius  bad  learned  that  it  is  better  to  obey  Cod  than 
man,  that  we  must  obey  princes  ttsftie  ad  arat  as  the  proverb  is :  Sandys,  Serm., 
p.  364  (Parker  Soc.,  1841X 

usque  ad  nauseam:  Lat    See  ad  nauseam. 

^hi84ue1>a(a){^  {J.  —  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ir.  and  Gael  uisge- 
beatka,=' wAter  of  life':  spirit  distilled  from  barley,  whiskey. 

?160S  Thirst  you  for  beer,  ale,  usquebaugh,  &c. ;  or  for  victuals?  Great 
Frost,  in  Arber's  Eug.  Gamer,  Vol.  I.  p.  85  (1877).  bef.  1616  a  Bottle  of 

t/sfueiasigi:  Bbau.  &  Fl.,  Scornful  Lady,  iL  i,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  957  (1711): 
16i7  Vet  for  the  rawnes  they  haue  an  excellent  remedy  by  their  aquauity, 
vulgarly  called  Vsqutbagk,  which  binds  the  belly:  F.  Moryson,  Itin.,  PL  111. 
p.  ISO.  1680  (See  karma].  1684  the  Prime  [drink]  is  Vsquehagh 

which  Cannot  be  made  any  whe^in  that  perfection,  and  whereas  we  drink  it  here 
in  aquO'Vita*  measures,  it  goes  down  there  by  beer-glassfnlls :  Howell,  Epist. 
Ho-El.,  Vol.  II.  Iv.  p.  ^7  (1678).  1684  lliey  haue  Arack  or  Vsquebagh,  dis- 
tilled from  Dates  or  Rice  :  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  150.  1636  using  it 
as  Usquebath  and  strong  Waters  for  swounes  and  heart  quafmes  onely :  S.  Ward, 
Sermons,  p.  67.  1641  Vsque-bath,  or  Irish  Aoua  viUr,  is  made  thus :  John 

French,  Art  Distill..  Bk.  11.  p.  45  (1651X  1673  your  man  is  laying  you  to 

sleep  with  Usquebaugh  or  Brandy,  is  he  not  sot  Wychrrlbv,  Looe  m  a  Wood, 
".  p.  36.         1690  Boy,  brinf  m  a  Glass  of  Usguetasu^,  \  By  People  nicknam'd 


HumpA 


1771  cyder,  perry,  mead,  usquebaugh,  and  plague-water:  Suollstt, 
/umpk.  Cl.,p.  116/3  (1889).       1814  the  Scottish  returns  neing  vested  in  grouse, 
white  hares,  pickled  salmon,  and  usquebaugh:  Scott,  Waveney,  p.  84. 

nssnk,  nsnk,  sb. :  Esquimaux :  the  bearded  seal,  Erignathus 
barbatus. 

1886  The  ussuk  or  bearded  seal  has  the  same  habit  [of  swallowing  stones]: 
E.  K.  Kane,  Antic  Explor.,  VoL  u  ch.  xiiL  p.  143. 
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USURP 


usurp  (—Jt),  v6.:  Eng.fr.  Fr.  usurper:  to  seize,  appro- 
priate or  assume  wrongfully;  to  put  on,  to  counterfeit 
Sometimes  used  with  prepositions  on,  upon. 

14M  he  had  vmrpyd  of  the  oomon  nxmnde  of  y*  cytie ;  Fabvan,  an.  1195. 
(R.]  abt  1B06  tie  [the  Torlcl  hath  lately  utiirped  Grace,  with  many  other 

countrayt,  and  calleth  theym  all  Turkey:  Sir  R.  Guvlfordb,  Pyfiryyiiagr, 
p.  13  (1851X  1640  his  proper  dominical  landes.  which...they  had  vniustely 

vsurped  aiid  falsely  concelyd;  Elvot,  Im,  G^pemawut,  fbl.  101  r*.  1549  to 
vsurpe  the  name  of  emperours:  W.  Thomas,  HUt.  Ital.,  fol.  15  V.  UTS  he 
sent  this  message  to  the  Duke  oi  Orleans  the  more  to  terrifiehim;  That  hereafter 
he  should  forbeare  to  vsurpe  the  title  of  Duke  of  MUtan:  Fbnton,  Tr.  Gmaiar^ 
dmi'i  H^art  of  Italy,  Bk.  11.  p.  71  (t<i8).  1679  tyrants  that  do  vsuip  the 

castcls  of  free  cities :  Noktk,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  103S  (1613).  1690  the  Eccle- 
siastical goods  should  not  be  tisuiped:  Brbnt,  Tr.  Saavfs  Hut.  Cttuu.  Tmt, 
Bk.  I.  p.  94  (1674).  1649  the  parish  Churches,  on  which  the  Presbyterians 

and  fanatics  had  usurped:  Evblvn,  Diaty,yo\.  i.jp.  358  (1873).  1666  blas- 

phemous and  ignorant  mechanics  usurping  the  pulpits  everywhere;  it.,  p.  334. 

tisnip&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  Hsurpire, 
='to  usurp':  an  usurper. 

1664  Under  the  Iron  yoak  of  Usoipatois:  Howell,  Parthenof.,  Ft  II, 
P-37. 

tisnrp&trix,  sb.:  Late  Lat.,  fem.  of  Hsurpator:  a  female 
who  usurps. 

1611  ysurfatrict.  An  vsurpatrix:  a  woman  that  vsurpeth:  CoTCR. 

nt :  It. :  Mus. :  name  of  the  lowest  note  of  the  Great  Scale 
of  Guido  Aretino  and  of  the  lowest  notes  of  bexachords  and 
of  musical  scales.  See  gadlnt.  Now  generally  superseded  by 
do  {(J.  v.). 

1688  Ut,  re,  sol,  Ul,  mi,  fa :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3, 103.  1600  the 

alpkaitt,  or  vt.rt.mi-/a.afl.la  of  courtship:  B.  Jonson,  Cyntk.  Rn.,  iL  3, 
Wks.,  p.  303  (1616).  1684  he  will  drink  often  musically  a  health  to  every  one 
of  these  6  notes,  Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La ;  which,  with  this  reason,  are  all  com* 

frehended  in  this  Exameter :  Ut  Relevet  Misemm  FaJum  SoUt^ue  hsiAores: 
[owRLL,  E^it.  H<hEL,  Vol.  II.  Iv.  p.  353  (1678). 

nt  infrft,  phr. :  Lat. :  as  below  (is  said), 
nt  snpr&./Ar. :  Lat. :  as  above  (is  said). 

1620  and  the  prest  vi<>  to  synge  ut  supra:  (f/tf  of  Sir  R.  Elyote,-  in  Elyot's 
Gcvermmr,  Vol.  1.  p.  310 (Croft,  i88o)l  1638  Tr.  Littlettms  Tenwet,  Bk.  ill. 
cb.  XL  foL  13S  ro.  1648  Staunford,  Kinges  Prerog.,  fol.  63  V  (t$67X 
1699  The  measure  of  Balsam  is  called  a  pike,  which  is  iust  as  the  measure  of 
Babylon,  to  say,  100  pikes  of  Balsara  make  of  Alepfo  I3X  pikes,  vt  supra  in  the 
nlK  of  Babylon:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  173.  1610  Of  the  first 
sort  are  Stones,  Metalline  Oares  and  Mineralles  vt  supra*.  Folkingham,  Art 
Survey,  iv.  it  p.  81.  1637  Take  also  Lime  both  QuencAed,  and  Vnt/uenckeJ, 
and  set  the  Bottles  in  them,  vt  suprA :  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent  iv.  1 309. 

ntems,  sb. :  Lat. :  the  womb.    See  in  ntero. 

*ati  poBsidfitls,  phr.:  Late  Lat.,  'as  you  possess':  an 
interdict  issued  by  a  civil  court,  protecting  a  person  in  p>os- 
session  of  immovable  property  from  disturbance ;  an  agree- 
ment between  belligerents  that  each  party  shall  keep  pos- 
session of  whatever  has  been  acquired  during  the  period  of 
hostilities,  as  one  of  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty. 

1781  t  should  expect  propositions  for  short  truces,  uti  possidetis,  and  other 
conditions:  J.  Adams,  IVks.,  Vol.  vil  p.  430  (1853).  1838  Something  about 
the  Baltic's  navigation,  |  Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis,  |  Which 
Britons  deem  their  "uti  possidetis" :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  x.  xlv.  1866  a 

consent  to  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis  itself;  In  J.  Adams*  iVks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  336. 

*ntile,  sb. :  neut.  of  Lat.  »///(>,= 'useful' :  the  useful 

1664 — 6  Sing  a  song  of  utile,  and  men  will  lend  their  ears  to  it :  J.  Trapp, 
Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  9/3  (1868).  1663  It  was  not  subject  to  be  im- 

posed  upon  by  a  deluded  Fancy,  nor  yet  to  be  bribed  by  a  glozing  Appetite,  for 
an  Utile  or  yiteuMdum  ['pleasant']  to  turn  the  Balance  to  a  false  or  dishonest 
Sentence:  South, 5'owr.,  Vol.  i.p.  57(1737).  1704  and  accordingly,  through- 
out this  divine  treatise,  have  skilfully  Icneaded  up  both  together,  wiu  a  layer  of 
«/l&anda  layer  of  rfuZr*  ('sweet'):  Swift,  Tale  o/a  Tui.Vna.,  p.  j2/a(iS6f)). 
1760  Paris  is  the  place  in  the  world  where,  if  you  please,  you  may  the  bttt 
unite  the  utile  and  the  dulce :  Lord  Chestbrfiblo,  Letters,  Vol.  n.  No.  3, 
p.  10(1774).  1808  our  author's  discemment^th  of  the  utile  and  the  dulce, 
IS  much  more  extensive  than  he  imagined;  £diH.  Rev.,  Vol.  i,  p.  381.  1819 
owned  I  saw  more  of  the  utile  in  a  few  sequins  than  in  a  whole  cart -load  of  worn 
out  brickbats,  with  inscriptions  which  no  one  could  understand ;  T,  Hope,  Anast. , 


VACCINATOR 

Vol.  ni.  cb.  iv.  p.  Ill  (iSao).  1880  they  (the  gardens]  yield  abundantly  bodi 
the  utile  et  dulce:  Edin.  Eutyct.,  Vol  XVL  p.  481/1  (i83aX 

utile  dulci:  Lat    See  omne  tnlit  pnnctnm,  && 

1664  they  must  not  deSe  the  Polisliings  of  Art,  but  must  be  dresi  in  sooe 
taking  Garbe  sutable  to  the  Audience,  VtiU  dulci:  R.  Whitlock,  ZocltmieL, 
p.  145.  bef.  1783  the  utile  dulci,  the  utmost  Perfection  they  can  have ; 

R.  North,  Examen,  11.  v.  160,  p.  418  (1740). 

atinam,  conj. :  Lat :  'would  that',  used  rarely  in  the  sense 
of  an  expression  of  regret  or  desire. 

1643  "Tis  not  a  melancholy  Utinam  of  my  own:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  ReUf. 
Med.,  I  xxiv.  Wks.,  VoL  n.  p.  357  (1853). 

^Utopia:  coined  by  Sir  Thomas  More  as  Mod.  Lat  fr. 
Gk.  01;,  = 'not',  and  To)ror,  = 'place',  for  the  title  of  a  wotk 
published  in  15 17  and  for  the  name  of  the  subject:  an  ideal 
state  The  spelling  Eutopia  is  due  to  the  U-  being  wrongly 
referred  to  Gk.  «5,='well',  as  if  W<»^/«='well-placednes$'. 
Hence,  an  ideally  perfect  place  or  condition,  and  the  adj.  and 
sb.  Utopian,  pertaining  to  Utopia,  ideally  perfect,  an  in- 
habitant of  Utopia- 

1661  A  fruteful/and  pleasaunt  worke  of  the  beste  state  of  a  publyque  wofe 
and  of  the  new  yie  odled  Utopia :  Robinson,  Tr.  Mor/s  Uttfia,  Title.  UU 
See  the  doting  man :  hee  hath  fram'd  an  Ecdesiasticall  Eutopia  to  himsslfc: 
A.   C,  Anew,  to  Let.  of  a  jfesuited  Gent.,  p.  99.  1607   the  Country  of 

Vtopia :  A.  Brrwbx,  Lingua,  ii.  6,  sig.  D  4  V.  1631  I  will  ^et,  to  saiii6e 

and  please  my  self,  make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a^  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical 
commonwealth  of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer :  R.  Burton,  Anal, 
Mel.,  To  Reader,  p.  87  (1837)-  1630  Where  sunds  that  Utopia,  that  cin 

which  is  in  so  good  cause  that  it  need  not  be  visitedt  T.  AoAMS,  Irks.,  NidKri 
Ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  370  (i8i7X  bef.  1670  Enjoy  that  real  Blessing  wUcb  yog  pas. 
sess,  rather  tnan  an  Utopia,  found  no  where  Mit  in  the  Distempers  of  the  Bcain : 
J.  Hacket,  Aip.  Williams,  Pt.  ii.  156,  p.  165(1691)1  1694  one  Foot  ui 

oim  Eutopia:  Poet  Buffoon  rl,  6'c.,  p.  8.  iTU  It  is  a  fiuling  young  laea, 

for  want  of  experience,  fall  into;  they  create  Utopias  in  their  own  imiginirioe: 
R.  North,  Lives  0/ Norths,  Vol.  11.  p.  364  (1836).  1793  but  the  law^suits, 

in  which  I  am  at  present  involved,  will  not  permit  me  to  go  in  search  of  ny 
Utopia;  H.  Brooke,  Fool  o/QuoL,  VoL  11.  p.  113.  1837  An  aae  is 

Middlesex  is  better  than  a  principality  in  Utopia;  Macaulay,  Essays,  p  403 
(1877).         1677  would  involve  what  the  spirit  of  the  age  would  jeer  at  as  a 

Solitieal  Utopia :  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart,  Mine  is  Thine,  cIl  ix.  p.  87  (1I79X 
888  In  the  presence  of  many  pious  Eutopias,  of  Quakerism,  of  mendtcsnt 
orders:  XIX Cent.,  Feb.,  p.  309. 

1666  this  boke  of  ye  Utopian  common  wealth:  Robinson,  Tr.  Merit 
^/^M,  p.  31  (1869).  —  Thewittes... of  the  Utopians;  si., p.  iia  1616  (3aee 
iience  tlieae  foxes,  which  at  your  mercy  stand,  |  For  our  then  tiappy  made  FiWlnpan 
land:  R.  C,  Poems,  in  TinuJ  Whistle,  p.  ij7  (1871).  1630  and  a  thoosud 
more  such  Vtapian  fragmenu  of  confused  Gibberish :  John  Taylor,  Wks.,  ng. 
\vr>lz.  1644  Atlanlick».BAEuiopianfa\\\!ia:'M.:}.TO<(.Areop.,f.ii(iia.\ 
1678  therefore  they  must  be  imagined  to  Subsist  in  certain  InlermMnJane 


Spaces,  and  Vtopian  Regions  without  the  World:  Cudworth,  InteU.  SnI., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  6a.  1764  you  will  hardly  believe,  that  this  Utopian  "Town 
had  no  other  Foundatioo  than  a  Pique  against  two  or  three  of  the  Magiitjates 


of  Inverness:  E.  Burt,  Lett.  N.  Scotl.,  Vol.  11.  p.  354.  1786  I  am  nx 

Utopian  enough  to  propose,  that  it  should  interfere  with  private  interest:  LoBO 
Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  iii.  No.  xxvi.  Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  iL  p.  490  (1777X 
abt.  1783  a  false  ideal  good,  |  A  mere  Utopian  pleasure ;  Cowter,  Friemdslttf, 
Poems,  Vol.  11.  p.  381  (1808)1  1808   In  youth  he  was  a  Utopian:  Losn 

Lvtton,  in  Li/e,  Vol.  l.  p.  101.  1M5  It  is  a  Utopian  state  of  things  when 
she  of  five  children  is  the  oest  of  wives,  and  can  take  her  choice  of  the  yomtg 
men ;  Sir  J.  Ross,  Sec.  Vnage,  ch.  xxxviL  p.  516.  1886  It  is  in  this  diRc- 
tion,  and  not  in  Utopian  schemes  of  compulsory  insuiaoce,  that  we  an  to  look 
for  progress:  Atkenaum,  July  3,  p.  9/3. 

*utr,  uttar:  Arab.    See  attar. 

'"tivnla,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat,  dim.  of  Lat  Uva, = '  a  grape' :  a  small 
projection  of  the  middle  of  the  free  margin  of  the  soft  palate. 

1636  Ther  be  .v.  partii  of  y*  mouth/y^  lyppys/tetl)e/tange/raw<e/aad 
vuula/y*  whiche  is  a  lytell  deme  hanjnrnge  in  y^  throte  tyke  the  spyooe:  Tr. 
Jerome  o/Brunswicks  Surgery,  sig.  B  ij  roja.  1648  the  Vuiua  was  pco* 

duced  chiefly  to  forme  the  voyce...and  it  hangetb  iustly  betwene  the  two 
Amigdales  or  allmandes  as  it  were  a  grayne  of  a  Pyne  apple;  Trahbboii,  Tr. 
Kuv>t  Ckirurg.,  fol.  vi  r>/i.  1648  the  Tongue,  the  Vuih^  and  the  PaBa: 

T.  VICARV,  Engl.  Treas.,y  34  (1636).  UMB  sweUinge  of  the  iawesof  die 

throte  and  of  the  vuula :  W:  Tu  rnbr,  BaOus,  sig.  C  ii  V,  1601  The  aibes  of 
the  root  cure  the  Vvula  or  swelling  of  the  weiiU  in  the  throat:  Holuuid,  Tr. 
Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  30,  ch.  9,  Vol.  n.  p.  51.  1631  the  same  defluxioa  of  »lt 

rheum  which  fell  from  my  temples  into  my  throat  in  Oxford,  and  distilling  opoo 
the  uvula  impeached  my  utterance  a  little  to  this  day,  bad  found  the  sane 
channel]  againe :  Howbll,  Lett.,  11.  i.  p,  1  (164SX 


V. 


V^,  T,  in  Roman  numerals,  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  qnin- 
qne  (^.v.),='five'. 

V.',  ▼. :  Leg. :  abbrev.  for  Lat  Tersns  (f.  «/.),= 'against',  as 
in  the  case  of  "Bardell  v.  Pickwick".  Hence,  used  in  contests 
between  two  persons  or  sets  of  persons. 

V.^,  v.,  abbrev.  for  Lat  wVj!?,='see'.    See  q.v. 


T.  L,  abbrev.  for  Late  Lat  varia  lectio,=^a.  varying  read- 
ing', 'a  variant'  (in  literature).    See  varia  lectio. 

V.  8.,  abbrev.  for  It  'Tolti  snbito  (,g.v.). 

^vaccinator  {j.=.j.=.),  sb.:  Eng.,  as  if  a  Lat  noun  of 
agent :  one  who  vaccinates. 

1836    native  vaccinators,  who  at  first  operated  under  the  supervisios  of  that 
I  gentleman :  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  Vol.  11.  p.  38$. 
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VACUNA 

vacuna:  Peru.    SecTicnfia. 

*Tacnnm,  abl.  vacuo,  Mod.  Lat.  pL  vacoa,  sb. :  Lat.,  neut. 
of  t/a«/wj,  =  * empty',  'void' :  empty  space;  an  empty  space, 
a  void,  a  vacuity,  a  vacant  place;  the  space  inside  a  closed 
vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  approximately  exhausted. 
See  in  Tacuo,  plenum. 

1601  Natural  reason  abhonreth  vacuum,  that  U  to  say,  that  there  should  be 
any  empty  place,  wherein  no  substance  should  be:  Cranmbr,  Lord's  Supper, 
p.  350  (Parker  See,  1844X  1070  This  Arte,  to  the  Naturall  Philosopher,  is 

very  profitable :  to^roue,  that  VtUMum^  fyc  Emptints  is  not  in  the  world  *.  J.  Dkb, 
Pref.  BilUngsley's£a(c/»/,  sij(.  d  i  r^.  1079  all  the  foure  elements  and  Vacuum, 
are  immortall  and  vncorrupiible :  North,  Tr.  Plutarchy-o.  330(1612).  1089 
the  Scythians^  who  if  they  be  at  any  time  distressed  with  famin,  take  in  thdr 

e 'idles  shorter,  and  swaddle  themselues  streishter,  to  the  intent  no  vacuum  beeJng 
h  in  their  intrayles:  Nashb,  in  Greene's  Memtphout  p.  la  (1880).  1607  first 
shall  the  whole  Machin  of  the  world,  heauen,  earth,  sea,  and  ayre,  retume  to  the 
misbapen  house  of  (Hiaos,  then  the  least  vacuum  be  found  in  Nature:  A.  Brkwrh, 
Limgua^  iv.  i,  sig.  G  ^tfi.  1617  I  cannot  see  that  vacuum  in  your  blood:  ] 

But,  gentlewoman,  if  you  love  yourself,  {  Love  my  advice ;  be  free  and  plain  with 
me:  (where  lies  your  srief!  Middleton,  Fiur  Quar.^  it.  2,  Wks..  Vol  iv. 

y.  194  (1685)1  1600  because  there  is  no  Xfocuum,  or  vaatity  in  the  world : 

OHN  Frbnch,  Tr.  SoMdivagiu/  AichpuUt  p.  86.  1604  it  caused  such  a 

vacuum  in  the  place,  that  so  much  wmd  had  gathered  thither :  Gavton,  Fett. 
Notes  DoH  Quix,f  p.  33.  1608  Also  tfocuum  is  so  abhorred  by  Nature,  that 

the  world  would  sooner  be  pulled  asunder  than  any  vacuity  can  be  admitted...  It 
is  the  force  of  vacuum  that  makes  heavy  thin^  ascend,  and  light  things  descend 
contrary  to  the  rule  of  Nature :  Tr.  y.  Baptuta  Porta's  Nat,  Mag,.  Bk.  xviii. 
ch.  i.  p.  382.  1663  were  tried  several  experiments  in  Mr.  Bo)?e  s  vacuum : 

Evelyn,  Diary.  Vol.  i.  p.  385  (1872).  1660  The  PeripateUck  matter  is  a 

pure  unactuated  Power :  and  this  conceited  Vacuum  a  meer  Receptibility : 
Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  xviii.  p.  128  (1885).  1676  A  Fool  is  a  Vacuum  m 

Nature :  D'Urfey,  MoH.  Fickle^  ii.  p.  9  (1691).  1678   this  can  be  nothing 

else  but  empty  Space,  or  Vacuum:  Cudwqrth,  Intsll.  Syst,^  Bk.  i.  ch,  ii.  p.  66. 
1704  But  there  is  another  Being  in  Nature  besides  Matter  or  Body,  vis.  a 
^onvifM,  or  empty  Space,  which  is  intermix'd  with  the  minute  Parts  of  aU  Bodies: 
J.  Ray,  Three  Discourses,  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  70  (1713)-  1763  when  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  I  like  you  should  understand  it  by  my  silence,  rather  than  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  vacuum:  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters^  Vol.  iv,  p.  54(1857).  1776  some 
6ne  observations  on  vacuums^  and  the  cure  of  diseases  by  silk  waistcoats'. 
J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  59.  1793   What  if  this  something,  or  this 

nothing,  called  matter,  should  be  a  shadow,  a  vacuum,  in  respect  of  spirit: 
H.  Brooke,  Fooio/Quai.,  Vol.  i.  p.  82.  1800  without  attempting  the  very 

obvious  trial  of  performing  the  experiment  in  a  vacuum:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  7, 
p.  70.       ^  1811   In  considering  the  affection  of  Naomi  and  Ruth,  she  felt  a 

vacuum  in  her  own  heart,  and  wished  she  had  even  a  mother  in-law  to  love : 
L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  Vol.  i.  p.  227  (and  Ed.).  1840  These  vacua, 

hateful  to  nature,  have  gaped  for  a  century:  Ford,  Haudhk.  Spain,  Pt,  11.  p.  574. 
*1876, Saunders'  vacuum  brake  consists  in  the  use  of  a  constant  steam  jet  to 
maintain  &  vacuum  throughout  a  series  of  pipes  and  chambers  upon  the  train : 
Tiftus,  Nov.  24.     [St.]  1883   Professor  Stokes  has  suggested  that  some 

results  obtained  by  Mr.  Oookes  in  the  course  of  his  brilliant  experiment  on  high 
vacua  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  question :  XiX  Cent,,  Aug.,  p.  977. 

^vacuus  viator:  Lat    See  caatabit Tacims,  &c. 

*v&de  rnddim, ^^r. :  Lat.,  *go  with  me*:  used  as  a  name 
for  a  book,  manual,  or  any  other  article  which  is  carried 
about  for  frequent  use. 

1643  A  Manual,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  his  Vade  Mecum :  Title.  1604 
whose  Vads  nucum  is  an  Aotu  vitae  Bottle :  R.  Wmitlock,  Zootomia,  p.  71. 
1660  that  metal  which  we  aJwayes  made  our  vade  mecum:  R.  Head,  Engl, 
Rogue^  sig,  G  4  f^.  bef.  1670  that  Book...will  be  the  Vade  Mecum  of  godly 
persons:  J.  Hackbt^  Abp,  IVtHiams,  Pt.  11. 154,  p.  162  (1693),  1776  or  to 

write  a  pamphlet  agamst  the  use  of  a  medicine  which  had  been  his  tfode  mecum 
in  all  hisjouraies:  J.  Collier,  Mus.  Trav.,  p.  23.  1810  he  probably  in- 

tended his  work  as  a  kind  of  Vade-Mecum :  Eclectic  Rev,,  Vol.  vl  Pt.  i.  p.  251. 
1836  We  do  not  object  to...  Vade-mecums  in  mineralogy :  Edin,  Rev.,  Vol.  39, 
p.  489.  1842  (See  the  last-mention'd  gentleman's  'Admiral's  X>aughter')  |  Tne 
grand  vade  mecum  For  all  who  to  sea  come:  Barhah,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  335 
(1865X  1880  The  object  of  this  work  is. ..to  give  both  rules  for,  and  examples 
of,  such  applications  of  mathematical  principles. .  .as  may  form  a  sort  of  vade  mecum 
for  the  constructor ;  Atketueum,  Sept.  26,  p.  406/1. 

V^e  retro,  phr, :  Late  Lat. :  get  thee  behind !. 

1884  there  are  covers  of  silver  put  on  my  table  every  day  with  which  I  could 
retrieve  my  fortune,  did  I  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  Saianas ;  but  I  say  to  him, 
Vade  retro:  Thackkrav,  Newcomes,  VoT.  i.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  308  (1879). 

▼ae,  inter j, :  Lat. :  woe !,  alas !. 

bef.  1068  The  ghosts  of  dead  men  howling  walk  about,  |  Crying  Va,  nr,  woe 
to  this  dty,  woel  Grkenk,  Looking  Glasse,  wks..  p.  137/1  ^1861).  1603  with 
how  many  veees  and  woes  to  you  Saibes  and  Phansees  did  ne  come  vpon  them  ? 
W.  Watson,  Qucdlibets  o/Relig.  d*  State,  p.  9. 

*vae  victis,/Ar. :  Lat.:  woe  to  the  conquered!.    Livy, 

5,48. 

1633  Va  victis!  now  we  prove  it:  Massingbr,  Maid  Hon,,  ii.  5,  Wks., 
p.  X98/Z  (1839).  1814  If  he  again  wins,  *Vae  victis  r  Byron,  in  Moore's  X^^, 
Vol.  III.  p.  9  (i632X  1840  the  invaders  took  the  money  km*  it  first,  and  the 

plate  next— t«r  victis  I  Ford,  Handbk,  Spain,  Pt.  i.  p.  488. 

'^vagary  {—ii=^,  vb.\  Eng.  fr.  Lat  vagdri^^^xo  wander', 
*to  roam',  or  fr.  It  vagarex  to  roam,  to  range,  to  gad  about 

1098  Vagart,  to  wander,  to  roame,  to  gadde,  to  let,  or  loytre  idlie  vp  and 
downe,  to  vagarie,  or  range,  to  straie  abroade,  to  go  from  coast  to  coast:  Florio. 
1089  'Hie  marishes  and  Tower  grounds,  lying  upon  the  three  riuers  that  vajp;ary 
up  to  her. ..arc  encreased  in  value  more  Uian  halfe:  Nashe,  Lenten  Stu^,  in 
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To  wander,  vagarie,  gad, 


..      -  Varutr, 

raunge,  roame,  flit,  lemoue  often  from  place  to  place ;  Cotgk. 

^vagary  {=.  a.  ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  vag&ri,  or  It.  vagare, 
='to  roam':  a  wild  caprice,  a  whim,  an  eccentricity. 

1B78 — 80  discoursing  vagaries  after  a  certayne  solemne  manner:  Gab. 
Harvky,  Lttt.  Bk.,  p.  67  (i884>.  J  1S8S  Thee  gates  vncloased  they  tkud 

with  a  liuely  vagaie:  R.  Stanvhorst,  Tr.  Virgil's  Ant.,  Bk.  ii.  p.  44(1880). 
1688  figaries :  Ford,  Faiaits  Ckaitr  &•  Noilt.  in.  3,  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  976(1869). 
1667  into  strange  vagaries  fell,  |  As  they  would  dance:  Milton,  P.  L.,  VI.  614. 

vague,  vb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vaguer:  to  wander,  to  roam. 

1603  These  small  bodies,  being  hudled  perforce  one  upon  another,  leave  a 
large  void  space,  to  vague  and  range  abroad:  Hot.i.ANO,  Tr,  Plut.  Mar., 
p.  630.    [R.1 

vainQaenr,y!fM.  vaiiianeii8e,.r^.  and  adj. :  Fr. :  a  vanquisher, 
a  conqueror ;  conquering,  triumphant,  irresistible. 

1848  "Modesty!  pooh,"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  casting  a  vaiHgtuvr  look 
at  Miss  Sharp:  Thackbrav,  Voh.  Fair,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  49  (1879X 

Vaisya,  sb,:  Skt  vaip/a:  a  member  of  the  third  caste 
comprising  traders  and  tillers  of  the  soiL    See  caste. 

UTS  [See  Badra]. 

♦vaivode,  TolTode  {'2.L),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Polish  luojewoda. 
Old  Bulgarian  vojtvoda:  the  leader  of  an  army;  the  title  of 
sundry  Slavonic  princes  and  viceroys ;  (in  the  Turkey  Empire) 
the  title  of  an  inferior  governor  or  administrator. 


S' 


lB6il  John  vaiuoda,  which  then  gouemed  hungarie:  J.  Shuts,  Tno  Cemm. 
r.),  fol.  7  r^.  1098   Kntz  Yoriiu  your  Maiesties  Voiuada  at  Plesco : 

Hakli;yt,  Vtyagfi,  Vol.  1.  p.  401.  1S99   Vmnuda  of  Bogdaxia,  & 

Valacliia :  ii..  Vol  II.  1.  p.  198.  1630  Micktul,  Vavoyd  of  Watlachia : 

Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wkt.,  p.  847  (1884X  1631  he  is  to  be  rewarded  with  the 

office  ofa  vaivod,  or  viceroy:  In  CaurtA'  Timao/Ckax.  I.,  Vol  11.  p.  119(1848)1 


1663  the  (fowM^  or  (iovemour  of  Nmiagvfod:  J.  Davibs,  Amiauat 
Trav.,  Bk.  I.  p.  5  (1669).  —  Weiwodes  and  Duken  :  ij.,  Bk.  if.  p.  4*.  1741 
He  wanted  Bisket  and  a  Pilot,  which  if  the  Consul  had  not  procured,  the  Cadi  or 
Waivod  would  for  Monejr:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Toumt/orts  Vn.  LtvoHt.SA.  1. 
p.  267.  174S  Pera  is  under  the  Topjee-bashaw  of  Tophana,  and  Galata  is 

fovemed  by  a  waiwode :  R.  Pococke,  Tmv.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  718  ,('8it)i 
776  The  vaiwode  or  governor  farmed  the  revenue  of  the  Grand  Signior; 
R.  Chandler,  Tmv.  Grttct,  p.  17.  1811  The  meal  was  served  up  in  a 

difierent  style  at  Merdin,  where  I  dined  with  fifteen  of  the  Waiwode's  officers : 
Nifbukr's  Trim.  Arab.,  iltLaaa,    Pinkerton,  VoL  x. pi  154.  1819  the 

waywode  should  equally  exact  the  same  enormous  yearly  tithe :  T,  Hope,  Anast.^ 
VoL  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  33  (iSio).  1820  The  vaivode,  a  very  fine-looking  man, 

apparently  about  forty  years  of  age,  sat  upon  a  lion's  skin  at  a  comer  of  the  sofa : 
T.  S.  Hi;cHBS,  Trav.  in  Sicify,  VoL  l  di.  vi.  p.  177. 

Variants,  i6  c.  vaivoda,  voivoda,  voyvoda,  voy<nJoda, 
voiavod,  17  c.  vavoyd,  vaivod,  weywode,  weiwode,  18  c.  wai- 
vod, vaiwode,  19  c.  waiwode,  waywode,  voivode. 

«vakeel,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab,  wakil:  an  attorney;  an 
authorised  agent ;  an  envoy. 

1776  Ramchunder  Sein...has  tied  up  my  vakeel  without  Mr.  CottieU's  order: 
Trial  ^  Jtttth  Fvmkt,  c,  3/1.  1799  You  will  allow  Ram  Rao's  vakeel  to  do 
what  he  pleases  with  any  grain  that  may  be  in  Nuggur:  Wellington,  Dis^., 
Vol.  > .  p.  36 (1844)  1834  Even  those  who pleadmy  cause :  my  wakeels,  my 
agents :  Baboo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xvii.  p.  296.  1871  immediately  upon  my  arrival 

she  gave  orders  for  the  presence  of  the  vakeel  (headman):  Sir  S.  W,  Baker, 
Nile  Trilmtarits.  1886   Sirdar  Gbolam  Hydur  Khan.. .left  Cabul  with  the 

British  vakeel  at  the  Afghan  court :  Aikenaum,  June  26,  p.  836/x. 

valanche,  sb. :  dialectic  Fr. :  an  avalanche  {q.  v.). 

1760  The  great  danger  of  travelling  here  when  the  sun  is  up  proceeds  ficom 
what  they  call  the  valanches :  Smollett,  Fratut  A*  Italji,  xxviiL  [Davies] 
1838 — 80  The  voilenge  which  overwhelms  a  whole  village  was  at  first  but  a  little 
snow-ball:  W.  Taylor,  Survey  Germ.  Poet.,  11.  456.    \ii.] 

*vald^  itid  pers.  sing,  imperat.  of  Lat.  valire,='io  fare 
well' :  'farewell' ;  a  farewell.    See  nltimnm  vale. 

1000  Vale,  Love  God,  leave  vanity,  and  live  in  Christ:  CIOvbrdalb,  Remaitu, 

y2  (Parker  Soc.,  1846).         1006  Robiksoh.  Tr.  ^«n't  C'/ei^M,  p.  20  (1869). 
0    I  thought  once  agayne  here  to  haue  made  an  ende,  with  a  heartie  VeUe  of 
the  best  bshion:  Spens.,  Let.,  Wks.,  p.  707/1  (188O.  1084  W.  Baths, 

/Hired,  to  Skill  o/Song,  sig.  A  iii  V.  1613  And  here  withall  I  bid  thee 

farewell,  and  do  not  forget  me.     Vale:  T.  Sheltoh,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pref,, 
sig.  A  3  ro.  1604  he  gives  a  vale  to  the  Law :  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes  Don 

Quiz.,  p.  262.  1664  lo^ed  wisdy  towards  our  (Country  as  long  as  he  could 

wel  discern  it,  and  then  fora  failr  uttered  these  words:  J.  Worth ington,  Li/e, 
in  Jos.  Mede's  Wks.,  p.  IxxvL  1670  bid  an  eternal  Vale  to  their  admired 

Law  and  Temple :  J.  Smith,  Ckrisl.  Retig.  Appeal,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xi.  |  4,  p.  103. 

valeat  (-ant)  qnantnm  valfire  potest  (possunt),  phr, : 
Lat.:  'let  it  (them)  avail  as  much  as  it  (they)  can',  let  it 
(them)  be  taken  for  what  it  is  (they  are)  worth. 

1700  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  u.  No.  IviL  Misc.  Wks.,  VoL  11. 
p.  365  (1777).  1774  R.  Warner,  Tr.  Plautus,  Vol.  vi.  p.  360.  1863  We 
applaud  his  zeal  for  tracing  out  and  producing  valeat  quantum  every  gleam  of 
evidence  on  so  dark  a  subject:  J.  W.  Crokbr,  Essays  Pr.  Rev.,  v.  p. 2^  (1857). 

Valenciennes,  name  of  a  kind  of  superior  lace  originally 
made  at  Valenciennes,  a  town  of  France. 
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'*valetS  '^- :  Fr. :  a  body-servant,  a  man-servant  who  attends 
to  his  master's  toilet  and  personal  comforts;  a  footman. 
Sometimes  Anglicised  as  valet  {J. :.). 

1644  My  v«let...haviD(  misbehaved J[wu  forced  to  diiduvge  him:  Evblvk, 
Diary^  VoL  I.  p.  78  (187a).  16T9  And  force  you  e'  own  'em,  though  be- 

gotten I  By  Frtnch  Valttt,  or  tritk  Faat-nun;  S.  Butuir,  Huditrai,  Pl  hi. 
P.  351.  1684  Thae  ymltit  or  Foot-men  make  a  Trade  of  Running :  J.  P., 

Tr.  Tavtmitr't  Tmv.,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  150.  1766  Some  runaway  Valet : 

C.  Anstsv,  N€w  Bath  Ghuit,  Let.  xii.         177B  A  Frenchman,  valet  to  Count 
Hochi^ed :  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  An'a  Miner,  p.  aSi.  1864  Mr.  Blunt't 

friend  wu  hero  and  valet  in  one,  and  looked  eacb  character  equally  well :  G.  A. 
Sala,  QuiU  Altmt,  VoL  1.  ch.  vL  p.  94.  1877    Longchamp,  who  was 

Voltaire  s  valet  and  copyist  througbout  his  abode  at  Cirey:   COL.  Hamlzv, 
yottain,  elk  xvU.  p.  130.  1885  The  chief  characters  in  his  plays 

Ctthers  and  confidential  valett :  Athtntmm,  Sepc  s6,  p.  393/3. 


I  an  heavy 


♦valet',  vallet,  valett  {±  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  valet,  vallet 
(Cotgr.):  a  groom,  an  attendant,  avarlet;  a  young  gentle- 
man ;  a  page  (attendant  on  a  knight,  a  noble,  or  a  sovereign). 

IMl  There  be  two  quarten  for  footmen,  6  bands  a  p<ece,  and  two  quarters 
for  honemen,  the  which  their  vallets  are  to  entrench  with  a  smal  trench,  for  to 
auoide  the  stealing  of  their  hotses:  Garrard,  Art  Warn,  p.  369.  1691  From 
hence  they'd  fly  as  swift  as  thought  or  wind,  |  And  leave  not  one  poor  VaUet  here 
behind :  Satyr  agsi.  Fmuh,  p.  25. 

*valet  de  chambre,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  man-servant  of  the  bed- 
chamber, a  body-servant.    See  valet'. 

1646  one  Dubose,  valettHle<hambre  to  the  Queen  Regent:  Charles  I., 
p.  6o(Camd.  Soc,  1856).  1661  a  vaiti  dt  chambrt  of  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador's: EvBLVN,  Diary,  Vol.  L  p.  i-^i  (1S73).  [1664  Tu  this  that  Proudest 
Damtt  enamours  |  On  Lacquies,  and  Varltls  dtt-Ckambrn :  S.  Butler,  HwU- 
trot,  PL  II.  Cant.  I.  p.  3a]  1670  His  yaltU  d*  Ckamhn,  are  like  his  Night- 
Gown,  which  be  never  useth  but  in  bis  Chamber;  R.  Lassbls,  Vor.  ttal.,  fnt., 
si^.  A  6  i>°  (t698).  1678  he  beat  a  modish  Fop  for  discharging  a  Valley  of 

cnttical  non  sence  upon  Ben  Johnsons  Fox  &  kickt  a  VaUet  de  Chambre :  T. 
Bakbr,  TuHiruigt  WtU*,o.  10.  1634  first  yaltt  da  Ckamirt  to  the  King 

ofPenia:  Everaro,  Tr.  Tavtmirr't  JapaH,  e^t.,  n.  p.  36.  1709  But  I'm 
afraid  the  Valet  de  Chambre  has  toU  him  all:  Vahbruch,  Prm.  Wi/t,  v.  Wks., 
VoL  t.  p.  199  (1776).  1709  paying  her  duty  to  a  valet  de  chambre :  Addison, 
Tatttr,  Nov.  39,  Wks.,  VoL  11.  p.  33(1854).  1743  He  was  a  very  little  fellow, 
and  served  as  a  vattt  dt  cAamirr :  R.  North,  Littt  0/  Norlhi,  Vol.  1.  p.  41 
(1836).  1760  you  will  have  your  coach,  your  valet  de  chambre,  your  own  foot* 
man,  and  a  valet  de  place:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Leitart,  VoL  11.  No.  13,  p.  51 
(1774X  1766  Lord  Stormont's  valet  de  chambrt  arrived  diree  days  ago: 

HoR.  Walpolb,  Lttttrt,  VoL  in.  p.  33  (1857).  179S   I  set  off  to-morrow... 

with  my  vtUtt  de  chambrt,  a  courier  on  honeback,  and  Severy,  with  his  servant : 
Gibbon,  Lift  &•  Lttt.,  p.  166  (i8«qX  181S  The  remark  is  old...that  no  real 

hero  is  a  hero  to  his  valtt  dt  chambrt:  Bdin.  Rtv.,  VoL  35,  p.  346.  1884 

He  has  no  man  with  him  but  young.. .and  a  single  valet-de-chambre :  Scott, 
RtdgatmtUt,  ch.  xzii.  p.  389  (i83fi).  184S  The  world  likes  to  know  how  a 

great  man  appears  even  to  a  ^valet-de-chambre;  Thackeray,  Ir.  Sk.  Bk.,  p.  67 
(1887).  1864  This  individual  was. ..valet  de  chambre  and  confidential  fiic- 

totum  to  Francis  Blunt,  Esq.:  G.  A.  Sala,  Quitt  Alone,  Vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  97. 
1886  Sir  George  Thunder. ..and  John  Dory,  his  bo 'sun,  promoted  to  be  vaiet  dt 
chambrt,  bring  lively  suggestions  of  Smollett :  Atheneeum,  Oct.  a,  p.  443/1. 

'"valet  de  place,  ^Ar. :  Fr.:  a  footman  or  man-servant  who 
undertakes  jobs,  commissions,  or  short  terms  of  service,  esp. 
with  visitors  or  travellers. 

17B0  (See  Tal«t  da  eliaiabr*].  1763  Nothing  gives  me  such  chagrin< 
as  the  necessity  lam  under  ioh)rear«t/r/<£r>/(ic/:  %uo\.\xn,Freuut  ts*  Itaiy^ 
vi.  Wks.,  Vol  V.  p.  agi  (1817).  1791  a  Frenchman  who  had  formerly  served  me 
as  valet  detlact:  C  Smith,  Dttmand,  VoL  11.  p.  353  (17^).  l809  brtishes 
my  shoes,  dusts  my  dothes,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  vaUt  dt  plmct :  M  atv,  Tr. 
Rietbeci's  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  xl.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  vi.  p.  141.  1840  I  pro- 

ceeded with  a  vaUt  dt  flact  to  prepare  for  my  departure :  Fraser,  Koordistan, 
A'c,  VoL  11.  Let  xix.  p.  471.  1867  Bell  acted  the  part  of  vattt  dtp/act  to 

perfectian:  W.  Black,  Strangt  Advtntnrtt  rf  a  Phatton,  ch.  xxii.  p.  311. 
1884  I  acted  as  vattt  dt /tacts  Tr.  GaJdM'  Tra/atfar,  p.  3. 

Valhalla,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  Scand.  Mytkol. :  'the  hall  of  the 
slain',  where  the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in  battle  drink  and 
feast  for  ever.  Hence  any  place  or  building  wherein  memo- 
rials of  worthies  are  preserved,  as  that  erected  near  Ratisbon. 

1797  their  great  Odinua  excluded  all  those  from  his  valhalla,  or  paradise, 
who  did  not,  by  some  violent  death,  follow  their  deceased  husbands  thither: 


Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  vil.  p.  71^1.  1818  vowbg  they  would  send  a  certain 

number  of  souls  to  their  deity  in  Valhalla,  the  abode  of  warriors :  E.  Hender- 
son, Iceland,  Vol.  1.  p.  xliv.  1888  Walhalla:  Athenetum,  Oct.  13,  p.  487/a. 

*valiBe  (-i  !£),  sb. '.  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  valise :  a  leather  case  for 
holding  a  traveller's  clothes,  &c. 

1616  As  many  of  vs  as  came  ashore,  were  brought  to  the  Custome-house,  to 
haue  our  selues  and  our  valeisas  searched ;  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  215  (1633). 
bef.  1687  I  promise  |  To  keep  my  master's  privities  seal'd  up  I  In  the  vaUics  of 
my  trust,  lock'd  close  fur  ever:  B.  Jonson,  TaU  of  a  Tub,  li.  Wks.,  p.  473/a 
(i860).  181B  he  drew  the  girths  of  his  saddle,  adjusted  the  walise,  and  put  on 
the  Imdle :  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiL  y.  195  (X85SX  1818  the  sailor, 
who  stood  beside  him,  with  a  Urge  valise  on  his  shoulder,  and  writing  case  in  bis 
hand:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarlky,  VoL  i.  ch.  i.  p.  33  (1810).  1836  a 

guide  carried  my  valitt:  Rt/l.  on  a  Ramble  to  Gtrmany,  p.  176. 

Valkyr,  ValkyTia :  Icelandic  valfyrja,='2i  chooser  of  the 
slain':  Scand.  Afythol.;  one  of  the  handmaidens  of  Odin 
who  fetched  the  souls  of  slain  heroes  from  battlefield  to 
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Valhalla  (,q.v.),  and  attended  at  their  banquets.  Hence, 
Valkyrian,  pertaining  to  the  Valkyrs. 

1847  outself  have  often  tried  |  Valkyrian  hymns,  or  btd  rhythm  have  dash'd  I 
The  passioa  of  the  prophetess :  Tennyson,  Pnnc. ,  iv.  AVks.,  Vol  iv.  p.  97  (18SS). 

'"vallum,  sb. :  Lat :  the  rampart  of  a  Roman  camp ;  a 
rampart ;  a  high  bank  (for  defence). 

1788  The  vallum  or  ridged  bank,  seemingly  a  vicinal  way,  if  not  a  rsmpart... 
is  called  Grimesditch :  T.  Warton,  Kiddington,  p.  53.    [T.j  1818  As  the 

carriage  came  in  front  of  a  small  dunghill,  which  usually  forms  the  first  vallum 
to  the  residence  of  an  Irish  peasant,  hir.  Crawley  pulled  the  dieck-stiing ;  Last 
Morgan,  Fl.  Macartky,  Vol,  n.  ch.  v.  p.  337  (1819).  1880  The  boundary  to 
the  north  he  considered  to  be  indicated  by  the  foas  and  vallum:  Atlunemm, 
Aug.  aa,  p,  349/3. 

valor,  valonr  (.i  :i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  vaff,p)ur,  often 
assimilated  to  Late  Lat.  valor. 

1.  value,  worth. 

abc  1400  For  goode  dede  done  thurgh  praiete  |  Is  sold  and  bought  to  deere 
iwys,  I  To  herte  that  of  grete  valour  is;  Rom.  Rott.iiji.    (CI  1609 

Hauynge  naught  lyke  in  valoure  nor  worth  oertayne:  Barclay,  Shi/  of  Fools, 
VoL  1.  p.  tai  (1874).  1638   Oure  ^ngres  shyninge  with  precyous  stons  I  Sett 

in  golden  rynges  of  lyche  valoure :  W,  Rov  &  JcR.  Barlowb,  Rede  mt,  drv., 
p.  33  (1871).  bef.  1648  a  Prebend  in  York,  callid  Osbalwyk,  of  the  verly  valor 
of  xliiij.  marks:  L.  Stubbs,  in  Ellis'  Orif.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  11.  No.  cxivii. 
p.  «5  (1846). 

2.  bravery,  prowess,  ability  to  fight  well  and  bravely. 

abL  1440  I  knowe  well  I  haue  don  right  euell,  not  for  than  I  shall  lete  hea 
well  wite  that  I  am  not  hidde,  yef  in  me  oe  so  moche  valoure,  though  I  sholde 
bedeedoralltohewen:^!/^^/!!!.  III.  405(1860).  [C]  abt.1460  HowAlexandcr 
in  his  armes '  atf-way  encreses,  |  In  valours  in  victoti'&  venues  so  noble:  tyart 
0/ Alexander,  3493  (188O.  bef.  1493  the  ghostly  tresoure  of  valour :  Caxton, 
St.  fCatherin,  ui.  d  1}  V/i.  ■  1678  menne  ofvalure:  TTh.)  PIrocter], /Tauno/. 
IVarrts,  Bk.  1.  ch.  xi.  fol.  34  f.  1678  Alpkomo,  a  Prince  for  his  valure  more 
renowmed:  Fenton,  Tr.  GuicciardinV.    "'  -...-.  . 

the  valour  and  venues  of  the  victor:  ii., 
subdued  by  the  valor  of  the  French :  I 

ch.  xi  p.  36.  1689  incited  with  loue  and  valor  (two  things  to  ammaie  the 

most  dastard  Thenita  to  enter  combatc  against  Hercules) :  Grbsnb,  UtneMon, 
p.  8a  (1880X  1600  admiiatioD  of  vallour  and  manhood :  R.  Caworay,  Trteu. 
^Similiet,  p.  169.  1633  Valor  and  Greatnesse  of  Spirit ;  Peacham,  Comf. 

Gent.,  ch.  i.  p.  3.  1646  diver*  proofs  of  valeur:  Howell,  Levjix  XIII., 
p.  115.  16B4  His  passive  valour,  with  his  daring  mind:   Gavtoh,  Fttt. 

Notts  Don  Quiz.,  sig.  *  3  r>.  1870  Men  move  in  the  hijdwst  personal 

spirit  and  freedom,  and  this  is  the  root  of  vak>r:  £.  Mulforu,  ifation,  ch.  xi. 
p.  18a 

*valse,  valts,  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Ger. :  a  waltz  (;.  v.).  The  valse 
d  deux  temps  is  a  rapid  form  of  the  ordinary  valse  {i  trots 
temps). 

1796  All  these  fair  Flammandes  gain  force,  I  In  the  Valtx  as  they  spin  in 
eir  whirligig  course:  Ctunpaignt,  1793—4,  Vol.  11.  Let.  i.  p.  6.  1863 

my  guardian  angel  objects  to  the  valse  a  deux  temps :  C.  Rrade,  Hard  Cash, 


renowmed:  Fenton,  Tr.  Guicciardini's  Wart  ^ Italy,  Bk.  1.  p.  io(i6i81  — 
the  valour  and  venues  of  the  victor:  ib.,^.  33.  1666  they  haue  so  men  oeene 
subdued  by  the  valor  of  the  French :  Sir  Edw.  Hoby,  Polit.  Disc.  0/  Truth, 


their  whirligig  course:  Ctunpaignt,  1793- 

my  guardian  angel  objects  to  the  valse  a  , 

VoL  1.  p.  13^.         1873  she  will  be  able  to  reward  the  vinoous  yuuth  who  is  fast 

and  smooth  m  the  valtt'.  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/t  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p.  145.         1877 

She  hummed  a  valu  i  deux  temit,  and  went  dancing  out  with  sudi  a  whirl ; 

C  Rbadb,  lyomoM  Hater,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  388  (1883X 

•»van:  Eng.  fr.  Pers.    See  caravan. 

Vandal,  vandal  (j^-),  sb.:  Eng.fr.  Lat  Vandalus:  one  of 
a  Teutonic  race  which  inflicted  terrible  damage  on  monu- 
ments and  treasures  of  art  and  literature  during  5  c.  A.D.,  in 
Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  even  Rome;  hence,  anyone  who 
destroys  or  damages  what  is  beautiful  or  interesting.  Hence, 
Vandalic,  Vandalism. 

1709  And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  stage:  Port,  Critic.,  696,  Wks., 
Vol.  I.  p.  157  (I757)-  1T81  Boniface  despatched  a  trusty  friend  to...the  camp 
of  Ctonderic,  king  of  the  Vandals:  Gibbon,  Deet.  &•  FtM,^  VoL  vi.  ch.  xxxiii. 
p.  II  (1818).  1846  the  church  then  raised  bridges  which  the  revolutionary 

vandal  has  since  pulled  down:  Ford,  Handbk.  Sptun,  Pt.  i.  p.  473.  1886 

No  place  in  Greece  yielded  richer  treasures  in  an  to  Roman  vandals  than  Rhodes : 
Athtnteum,  July  34,  p.  107/1. 

Vandyck,  vandyck :  fr.  the  name  of  a  Flemish  painter, 
A.  Van  Dyck,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  17  c. :  a  large 
point  of  some  dress-fabric,  a  row  of  which  form  an  edge  or 
border,  as  is  seen  in  the  broad  collars  or  capes  of  Van  Dyck's 
portraits ;  a  cape  or  collar  with  large  points.  A  Van  Dyck 
beard  is  a  beard  pointed  in  the  style  seen  in  some  of  'Van 
Dyck's  portraits. 

1887  Tulle  pelisse,  with  three  Vandykes  on  the  shoulders,  forming  epaulettes: 
Souvenir,  VoL  I.  p.  151/3. 

vanilla,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Sp.  vainilla,  the  fruit  of  the 
vanilla-plant,  the  plant  itself:  a  plant  of  the  genus  Vanilla, 
esp.  the  species  the  beans  of  which  yield  the  aromatic  extract 
of  commerce ;  the  bean  of  the  said  plant ;  the  volatile  oil 
extracted  from  the  said  bean,  used  tor  perftmiery  and  for 
flavoring  beverages  and  confectionery. 

1678  Vanillat  which  they  mingle  with  the  Cacao  to  make  ChocoUte:  J.  Rat, 
youm.  Lew  Countr.,  p.  485.  1781  When  mixed  with  vanilUos.  or  spices. 
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chocolate  acqntret  the  eood  and  bad  qualitiei  of  aromatick  oih:  Akbuthnot, 
AliKUHtt.  (T.l  1T69  Vanilla,  or  VanelU,anlhefrttitofalisncous<iliquoH 
vine:  E-  Bahckoft,  Eu.  Nat.  HUt.  Guiana,  p.  loi.  18M  Vanilla  wat 

asridoonsly  cultivated  by  the  Totonaes:  F.  A.  Obbr,  Tnv.  in  Mtxico,  >V., 
p,i9o.  • 

vanllle,  sb. :  Fr. :  the  aromatic  extract  obtained  from  the 
vanilla-bean. 

Tftnltas  T&nit&tnm,  j^Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  vanity  of  vanities. 
See  EccUsiastes,  i.  2 ;  xii.  8. 

ISW  Thii  labour  may  well  be  called  vanilat  vtmitatttm:  Icwbl,  Strm., 
Wkv  p.  377  (1B4J).  1S89  thii  Epyphoneme,  Vanttat  vaniiahum  tt  tmnia 

vanitas:  Pi;tte.vha«,  Enf.  Pmi.^  ii.  p.  ia5(i869X  1848  A.  Reach,  Ct. 

Lorimfr.  p.  38.  1862  O  my  jolly  companions^  I  have  drunk  many  a  ixnit 

with  you,  and  alwayi  found  vanitat  rmi/a/imv  written  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot: 
Thacksrat,  7>At/M,  Vol  I.  ch.  a.  p.  113  (18S7).  1884  Rita,  My  Ltrd  Ctit- 
cnt,  Vol  I.  Bk.  L  at.  iv.  p.  55. 

vanjara:  Anglo-Ind.    See  brii^airy. 
vanjohn:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  Tlagt-et-TUL 

vapor,  vapour  {n  -\  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  vapour,  often 
assimilated  to  Lat  va^r,s: 'exhalation',  'steam',  'heat'. 

I.  a  moist  exhalation,  such  as  fog,  mist,  or  steam ;  the 
gaseous  form  which  solid  substances  and  some  liquid  sub- 
stances assume  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

abt.  1386  The  rapour.  which  that  fro  the  erthe  Riode,  |  Maketh  the  lonne  to 
leme  rody  and  brode:  Chaucsk,  C.  7*.,  Sqvir^t   Tait,  10707.  1898 

Odour  is  a  smoki  vapour  resoluyd  of  the  substaunce  of  a  thynge :  Trsvisa,  Tr. 
Bank.  Di  P.  R.,  XIX.  xxxviil  six.  JJ  v  f/i.  1477  Odor  ii  a  smolcish  vapour 
resolved  with  heate,  |  Out  of  substance,  by  an  invisible  sweate ;  T.  Nokton, 
OrJinail,  ch.  v.  in  A.Hhmole's  Tktttt.  Ckrm.  Brit.,  p.  69  (1653).  1S06  The 

fragrant  fumes,  did  well  encense  out  I  All  misty  vapours,  of  perturbacioniHAWBS, 
Pott.  Pits.,  sig.  C  iiii  f.  1B23  a  ceiuwne  hoote  wapure  rose  agaynst  them : 
LoKO  BBKNBits,  ^mirraW,  II.  300.  [R.]  1835  through  which  holys  u  drawyn  the 
brethynge  vapour /bothe  out  and  in :  Tr.  Jtromu  ef  BruntwieKt  Surgtry.  sig. 
B  ij  r</i,  1S42  The  North  wyade  purgetn  yll  vapoun:  Booxoe,  Dy^tary^  ch.  iv. 
p.  3x8  (1870).  1061  the  broth  of  wormwood  with  his  vapor  that  riteth  up  (irom 
It :  W.  TuRNSR,  Htrt. ,  sig.  A  v  V.  1S62  the  bote  vapores  [of  a  bath]  i 

—  Botha,  sig.  B  ii  tio.  U69  And  at  this  day  it  is  full  of  Pitche  and  boyleih 
continually  out  in  Vapon:  ORAin'ON,  CAnnt.,  Pt.  ill.  p.  31.  18T9  a  moist, 

gitisse,  and  heauy  vapor:  North,  Tr.  ^/o/orrA,  p.  431  (t6i3X  1S79  our  lyfe  is 
but  a  sbadow...a  vapor,  a  bubble :  J.  LvLV,  EupAutt,  p.  213  (1868).  1S9B  the 
infection.  Which,  as  a  subtle  vapor,  spreads  it  selfe,  confusedly,  through  euery 
sensiue  part :  B:  Jonson,  Ev.  of  oh  i»  his  Hum.,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  p.  33  (1616). 
1600  great  and  mightie  vapors. ..are  lifted  yp  from  the  earth,  and  do  seeke  after 
the  Sunne  ;  R,  Caworay,  Trtai.  o/SimUi*s,  p.  653.  1616  From  this  riuer, 
there  ascend  no  vapors,  the  humor  being  ratified  by  so  long  a  progresse ;  so  that 
ahhoogh  exhaled,  it  assnmeth  no  visible  body:  Geo.  Sandys,  Frav.,  p  90(1633). 
1646  the  vapor  or  steam  of  water:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Puud.  Ef.,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xxiii. 
p  in  (i686)l  1670  the  Stoves  of  St.  Gtunaro,  which  by  a  natural  sulphur- 

ous vapor  issuing  strongly  from  low  causes,  put  a  Man  presently  in  a  Sweat : 
R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  189  (1698X 

I  a.    an  emanation,  an  effluence. 

1874  Man,  bryd,  best,  fissh,  herbe,  and  grene  tre,  |  They  feic  in  tymes.  with 
vapour  etemc,  |  God  loveth,  and  to  love  wol  not  weme :  Chaucer,  Trail.  &•  Cr., 
iii  It.    [C] 

3.  (often  in  //.)  flatulence  (see  flatus) ;  gases  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

1638  For  ofte  combyng  draweth  vp  the  vapours  to  the  superior  partes: 
Pavhbll,  Tr.  Xtg.  Sal,  sig.  B  iii  v".  1668  to  attracte  the  fumes  &  vapours 
from  the  bead :  T.  Gale,  EnckiriJ.,  foL  41  f.  1684  These  dreames  varie, 

according  to  the  difference  of  humors  and  vapors:  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch., 
Bk.  X.  ch.  ii.  p.  178.  1676  Priests  Inspirations  may  but  Dreams  be  found,  | 

Th' effects  ofVapors  or  of  Spleens  unsound:  Shadwell, /'^>vA«,  t  p.  8. 

3.  (often  in  fit.)  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerves,  producing 
depression  and  painful  illusions,  hypochondria. 

1713  Shopkeepers  have  aomething  better  to  do,  than  to  core  Folks  of  the 
Vapours^ru/ir:  Spectator,  No.  336,  Mar,  37,  p.  490/3  (Morley).  bef.  1739 

A  Fit  of  Vapours  clouds  this  Demy-God:  PorB,  Imit.  Her.,  Bk.  i.  Ep.  i.  188. 
1818  When  they  read  that  Count  Ruppin,  to  drive  away  vapours,  |  Mas  gone 
down  the  Beaujon  with  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  :  T.  Moore,  Fudge  family,  p.  49. 

4.  (often  in  pi.)  rant,  bullying  conduct  and  language. 

1614  Nay,  good  master  Daniel  Knockem,  respect  my  mtstresses's  bower,  as 
you  call  it ;  for  the  honour  of  our  booth,  none  o'  your  vapours  here:  B.  Jonson, 
Bart.  Fair,  ii.  1,  Wks.,  p.  316/3  (1860X 

vaQOero,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  herdsman  (of  Spanish  America). 

18 . .  having  caparisoned  himself  and  charger  in  true  vaaurrv  style :  Bret 
Hartk,  ytffBrifts,  ch.  ii.  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  373  (1881X  1884  savage  vaque- 
roe  shrilly  whooping,  who  twirled  the  lariat  round  their  heads  and  launched  its 
heavy  circlet  like  a  whip :  F.  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  360. 

vara,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  rod,  a  pole;  a  linear  measure  equal  to 
about  33  inches  English,  a  Spanish  yard. 

1604  it  extends  above  four  score  vanu  or  yardes  in  length:  E.  Grimston, 
Tr.  DfAcoita't  HUt.  IV.  Indiet.  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  316  (1880X  1811  ia,ooo 

varas  of  Quito  cloths,  go. ..to  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres :  W.  Walton, 
PtruvioH  Shttp,  p  164.  1861  cotton  cloth  of  whk:h  they  make  from  thirty- 

five  to  forty  thousand  varas  annually:  Hbrndon,  Amatou,  PL  i.  p.  ij8  (1854). 

varanda :  Port.    See  verandah. 
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vare,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  vara,^^».  rod',  'a  pole',  'a  yard':  a 
yard ;  a  rod  or  wand  of  oflice. 

1689  euerie  measure  is  two  thirdes  of  a  Spanish  vare,  which  is  by  nod  account 
foure  vares  and  two  terses  in  length:  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendota's  Mitt.  Chin., 
VoL  Lp.  7o(i853X  1699  theothermeasureiscalledavare...wbichineasureisof 
fiue  palmes  or  spans,  and  is  one  code  and  two  third  parts ;  R.  H akluyt,  i^oy. 
ages.  Vol.  11.  L  p.  373.  1600  cloth...soIde  for  tenne  penos  a  mt^...the  tM^vis 

l«se  then  our  yard :  ib..  Vol.  ill.  p.  466.  1623  I  did  not  see  a  hackney-man 

with  a  wand  in  his  hand,  nor  a  Carrier  with  a  cudgel!  vnder  his  arme,  but  I 
presently  thought  vpon  the  Vare,  or  rod  of  luatice :  Mabbe.  Tr.  Alemaa't  Life 
o/Gutmaa,  PL  11.  Bk.  iL  ch.  lit  p.  tii.  1681  His  hand  a  vare  of  justice  did 
uphold :  Drvdbn,  Ait.  &'  Achit.,  595. 

vaxella,  sb. :  Port :  a  pagoda  {g-v.).   Anglicised  as  vaxelle. 

1688  they  spend  many  of  these  Sugar  canes  in  making  of  houses  and  tents 
which  they  cdl  Varely  for  their  Idoles,  which  they  call  /'<^m/x,... these  varely  or 
Idoll  houses:  T.  Hickock,  Tr.  C.  Frederich't  Voy.,  foL  33  v:  1699  their 

Varellaes  or  Idole  temples:  R.  H akluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  L  p.  36a  —  there 
is  a  Varelle  or  Pagooe,  which  is  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Pegues:  i6.,  p.  s6x. 


1636  a  Paged  or  Karelia  all  gilded  ouer:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  x. 
p.  1734.  1663  the  Statue  kept  in  the  grand  Varelle  of  the  Castle:  J.  Da  vies, 
Tr.  Mandtlslo,  Bk.  IL  p.  96  (1669).  1666  most  of  their  Varella's  are  stuffed 


with  ugly  Idols.  That  at  Dogonsue,  the  most  remarkable  for  structure  without 
and  ornament  within,  out-braving  any  other  in  the  Orient :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 
7-rr«f.,  p.  359(1677). 

''varia  lectio,  pi.  variae  lectidnes,  pkr.:  Late  Lat.:  a 
variant  reading.    Abbrev.  to  v.  I.,  pi.  w.  II. 

1663  'Tis  some  accurate  piece  that  passes  so  many  Cridcks  without  any 
Animadversions,  without  any  Varia  Uctiones:  N.  Culvbrwbl,  Light  of  Nature, 
ch.  X.  p.  81.  ^  1868  I  nave  been  content  to  give  the  varite  Itctiomes  without 
indicaung  their  sources:  Dycb,  Marlowe,  p.  379/1. 

variable  (,it=.z. .:.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  variable : 
apt  to  vary ;  capable  of  being  varied  or  changed ;  that  which 
varies  or  can  vary. 

1494  The  duke  of  Norfolke  sayd  vnto  y*  other,  "  Sir,  see  you  not  howe  vary- 
able  tbekyngeisin  his  wordis":  Fabyan,  an.  1398.    (R.]  1606  Hemust 

forsake,  all  thynges  variable  |  With  the  vayne  glory :  H  awe.s,  Past.  Pies.,  sig. 
A  i  t^.  1609  By  hir  iyen  dowdy  and  varyable  vysage :  Barclay,  Skip  of 

Fools,\<A.  1.  p.  136(1874).     ^^1623  varyable chaunces;  Lord  BERNERS^^rvu- 


sart,  Pref.  (1813). 


638  They  are  a  grett  deale  more  mutable  /  Then  Kotein 


of  forme  so  variable:  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Barlowb,  Redo  me,  A'c,  p.  iiS  (1871). 
1646  they  skirmished  bothe  on  sea  and  on  lande,  with  variable  fortune :  Tr. 
rVi      -    -        


-_ — -,.--^-,-        1667^  And  while  with  me 
'ord  nor  1  shall  not  be  variable,  |  But  alwaies 


Polydore  Verfil's  Eng.  Hist.,  Vol.  I.  p.  314  (1B46). 
doth  dwell  this  weriea  gost,  |  My  word  nor  1  shall  1 

one:  70////'x  iVuc,  p.  37  12870),  1691  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  in- 

constant moon. ..Lest  that  thv  love  prove  likewise  variable:  Shaks.,  Rom.,  ii  a, 
111.  1600  their  successe  had  ben  variable  &  alternative;  Holland, Tr.  Livy, 
Bk.  xxvii.  p.  658.  1667  His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain  |  Self-left: 
Milton,  P.  L.,  xl  93. 

varidmm  (cum  no\.\s),phr. :  Late  Lat. :  '(with  the  notes) 
of  various  persons';  of  sundry  commentators.  Applied  to 
annotated  editions  of  literary  works. 

1828  we  did  not  know  that  the  reviewer  of  the  Variorum  Horace  was  a 
dancer:  //arrvt/Mn,  p.  131.  1887  In  his  variorum  readings  of  the  name  (iom 
old  records  he  has  obviously  misread  /  for  c  in  several  instances:  Athenaum, 
Aug.  13,  p.  310/3. 

varinm  et  mnt&hile  semper  femina,  phr. :  Lat. :  a  thing 
of  moods  and  changes  (is)  woman  ever.    Virg.,  Aen.,  4,  569. 

1883  Varium  et  mutoHle  semper — not  woman  only,  but  man,  man  and  his 
tastes  and  occupations:  Standard,  Oct.  3,  p.  5/3. 

*v&s, pi.  v&sa  (used  in  Eng.  as  sing^.),  Lat ;  vase,  Fr. :  sb.: 
a  hollow  vessel,  esp.  an  ornamental  or  antique  vessel. 

1629  I  desire  you  woulde  presendy,  by  some  meanes,  knowe  what  Sir  Tha 
Roe  bath  brought  of  antiquities,  Goddes,  vases,  inscriptions,  roedalles,  or  such  like ; 
In  A.  Michaelis'  Anc.  Mari.  in  Gt.  Bnt.,  p.  305  (1883):  1644  and  an  andgue 
vasa  of  marble,  near  six  feel  high :  Evblvn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  140  (1873)1  1660 
I  was  also  showed  divers  rich  jewels  and  crystal  vases :  it.,  p.  363.  1670  A 

little  Vase  of  the  roots  of  Emrraud:  R.  Lassbls,  Voy.  Ital.^  Pt.  11,  p,  339 
(169B),  1699  Brass  Statues  and  Vasa,  and  a  too  other  things  relatmg  to 

Antiquity:  M.  Lister,  ^ourn.  to  Paris,  p.  43,  1699  Busts,  Obelisks, 

Columns,  Inscriptions,  Dials,  Vasa's,  Perspectives:  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  Pref., 
sie.  bi  to*.  1714  a  great  vase  of  china :  Addison,  WAi.,  VoL  iv,  p.  333(18(6)1 
1723  The  fine  Vase  of  the  History  of  the  Sacriiice  of /Aij^ntia ;  'tis publisnM 
in  the  Admiranda:  Richardson,  Statues,  S'c,  in  Italy,  p.  ia6.  bef.  1744 
To  White's  be  carry'd.  as  to  ancient  games,  |  Fair  Coursers,  Vases,  and  alluring 
Dames:  Pope,  Mot.  Ess.,  hi.  70.  1776  at  each  comer  was  a  gilded  vase: 


R.  Chakdler,  Trav.  Greece,  p.  390.       1786  Cowpbr,  Tost,  iii.  Poems,  Vol.  it. 
p,  90  (1808X  1786  On  stiver  Vases,  loaded,  rise  |  The  buicuits'  ample  sacri- 

fice I  H.  More,  Bos  Bleu,  336.      1811  These  vases  are  very  liable  to  be  broken 


by  the  jolting  of  the  camels :  Nietuht's  Trati.  Ami.,  ch.  i.    Pinkerton,  Vol.  x. 
P-  3,  1838  many  a  vase  |  Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter'd  flowers :  Byron, 

Don  yuan,  vi.  xcvii. 

vascnlnm,  pi.  vascnla,  sb. :  Lat,  'a  small  vessel'  (vas) :  a 
botanist's  case  for  carrying  specimens. 

vast&tor,  .r^. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  vasiart, ='to  lay 
waste',  'to  devastate':  one  who  devastates. 

1669  The  cunnbg  Adversaries  and  Vastators  of  the  Church  of  England 
drive  a  lesser  trade:  Gaudbn,  Tears  if  Church,  p.  86.    (Davies) 

Vaterland,  sb. :  Ger. :  fatherland. 

1862  Hanserl  was  the  kind,  quaint  emblem  of  his  own  dreamy  "Vaterland  ": 
C.  Levbr,  Daltons,  p.  176  (1878). 
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v&tia,  pi.  viMa,  si.:  Lat:  a  soothsayer,  a  prophet;  a  poet, 
a  bard. 

168S  clapping  hands  and  mnmng  in  to  gradfie  their  yates,  (Poet  or  Prophet) 
with  a  Present:  PuncHAS,  Pilerimt,  Vol.  II.  BIc.  \x.  p.  157s.  1687  And  here 
again  he  was  Vate*  In  the  whole  Import  of  the  Wora,  both  Poet  and  Prophet : 
J.  CuiVBLAHD,  (Kir.,  Ded.,  sig.  \j  f.  180S  The  high  and  priestly  office 

wliich  be  gave  the  poet,  as  a  real  Vates:  G.  H.  Lbwbs,  Gattkt,  i.  iii.  vi.  p.  3;i. 

^Vatican :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Vaticinus  (mons) :  name  of  a  hill 
at  Rome,  west  of  the  Tiber,  on  which  is  situated  the  palace 
of  the  popes;  the  papal  power,  the  papal  government. 

1600  And  now  at  this  day  it  is  to  be  scene  at  the  Vaticane:  Holland,  Tr. 
Livf  ISumm.  Mar.,  Bk.  v.  ch.  xi.),  p.  1386.  1620  carrying  with  them  the 

spoils  of  the  Vatican,  with  the  infinite  displeasure  of  the  Pope :  Brent,  Tr. 
Soave's  Hist.  Couhc.  Trent,  Blc  I.  p.  39  (1676).  16M  descending  by  the 

Vatican  (for  at  that  gate  we  entered) :  Evklvn,  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  lot  (18^). 
bef.  16S8  One  yatican  was  burnt,  another  drown'd:  J.  Cleveland,  H^kt.,  iii. 
p.  6a  (1687). 

v&ticin&tor,  sb.:  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  vaiicinan,='io 
foretel' :  one  who  foretels. 

16SS  the  vaticinatars,  and  Soothsayers:  J.  Gaulb,  Mafastre-manctr, 
p.  1S7.       bef.  IMl  Listen  to  the  vatidnator:  I.  Disraeli,  Cur.  Lit.    [L.) 

vaudeville,  sb. :  Fr. 

1.  a  kind  of  song  invented  by  Olivier  Basselin  in  15  c, 
"A  countrey  ballade,  or  song;  a  Roundelay,  or  Virelay ;  so 
tearmed  of  Vaudevire,  a  Norman  towne,  wherin  Olivier 
Basset,  the  first  inuenter  of  them,  liued ;  also,  a  vulgar  pro- 
uerbe;  a  countrey  or  common  saying"  (Cotgr.,  1611). 

1674  VautUvU:'&\jaovT,Gltxtogr.  17S9  one  of  their  vaudevilles  or 

ballads,  which  they  smg  at  the  comedy  after  liaax  ^titti  pilcet:  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Lttttrt,  Vol.  I.  p.  so  (1857). 

2.  a  light  dramatic  entertainment  combining  pantomime 
and  dancing  and  songs  with  dialogue;  any  light  piece  in 
which  singing  and  dancing  are  introduced. 

1887  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  French  actors,  in  vaudtviUtt,  the  light 
opera,  and  genteel  comedy,  that  I  fear  I  have  lost  my  taste  for  the  English  stage: 
i.  F.  Cooper,  Eunfe,  Vol.  ii.  p.  103.  1860  It  was  a  drawing-ioom  vaude- 

ville, with  the  fun  alwavs  kept  up:  Ouida,  Stratkmtrt,  Vol.  11.  ch.  xi.  p.  i jo. 
1878  Is  this  world  and  all  the  life  upon  it,  only  like  a  farce  or  a  vaudeville} 
Geo.  Eliot,  Da».  Denmda,  Blc.  ill.  en.  xx.  p.  16a.  1889  '  M.  Garat,'  the 

well-known  vaudeville  of  M.  Sardou:  AtAemeum,  Dec.  30,  p.  908. 

^ranrien,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  a  worthless 
fellow. 

vavoyd:  Eng.  fr.  Polish.    Seevaiyode. 

vector:  Late  Lat.    See  radios  ▼ector. 

^vedette,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  vidette,  a  sentinel  on  horseback. 

1690  and  then  hty  down  to  sleep...without  postingany  scouu  or  vedettes 
abroad:  DAViES./'iafy, p.  iao(Camd.Soc.,i85T>  1702  Vedette,  ASmtiae]ol 
the  Hone :  Mil.  Diet.  18M  he  discovered  a  French  vedette  on  some  rising 
ground:  W.  SiBORNE,  IVattrloo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  347.  1877  the  blackcock 
vedette  railed  his  burnished  plumage  leisurely  against  the  sun :  L.  W.  M.  Lock- 
hart,  Mine  it  Thine,  ch.  xxii.  p.  195  (1879). 

veedor,  sb. :  Sp. :  an  overseer,  an  inspector,  a  chief  man 
under  a  sovereign. 

1680  beinge  one  of  the  maiestiates  appointed  in  that  office  which  the 
Spanyardes  caule  Veedor:  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Sect.  i.  p.  158  (1885).  1896 

SammarUa,  the  Veedort  chiefe  officer:  Estate  0/  Engl.  Fugitives,  f.  44. 
1099  we  spake  with  his  Veadore,  or  chiefe  man,  that  hath  the  deaUng  with  the 
Christians:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  VoL  11.  ii.  p.  129.  1612  ought  besides  to 
baue  a  Veedor,  and  examinalor  of  them :  T.  Shelton,  Tr.  Den  Quixote,  Pt.  ill. 
ch.  viiL  p.  105.  1688  they  haue  one  attending  on  them,  whom  they  call 

Viador  (wbidji  word  they  haae  learned  of  the  Portugals)  bee  is  the  Kings 
Treasurer,  and  keepeth  bis  Gold  and  other  Riches:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11. 
Blc  vii  p.  949.  1700  From  the  last  Relation  it  is  easie  to  infer,  that  the 

Fiadots  are  the  third  Rank  or  Sute  of  this  Country:  Tr.  Bosman't  Guinea,  Let 
»»••  p.  437. 

veer  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ver. 

vega,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  moist  tract  of  flat  land. 

1889  the  vapory  Vega  fading  away  like  a  dream-land  in  the  disunce: 


W.  Irving,  AlAamt 


ny  vej 
tora,  p. 


104. 


i  observe  the  view  over  the  Vefa :  Ford, 


f/andik.  Sfain,  Pt.  1.  p^  407.  1888— 4  The  valley  spreads  out  into  a  wide 

vega,  covered  with  an  abundance  of  grama:    Ref.  tf  Explar.  *•  Surveys, 
U.  S.  A.,  p.  6a. 

♦vegetable  (.i  -  =.  .^),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vSgi table. 
I.    adj. :  having  such  life  as  plants  have;  jiertaining  to  or 
resembling  plants. 

1611  Vegetable,  Vegetable,  fit  or  able  to  Hue ;  hauing,  or  likelie  to  haue, 
snch  life,  or  increase  in  gjroweth,  as  plants,  &c. :  Cotgr.  1667  all  amid  them 
stood  the  tree  of  life,  |  High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit  {  Of  vegeuble 
gold:  Milton,  P.  L.,  iv.  aao. 
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2.    sb. :  a  plant ;  a  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant,  used  for  food, 
roughly  distinguished  from  herns  and  fruits ;  also,  mttaph. 

abt.  1680  he  was  a  meer  vegetable  of  the  Court,  that  sprung  up  at  night,  and 
sunk  again  at  his  noon :  (1653)  K.  Naunton,  Fragm.  Reg.,  p.  44  (X870X 

vegetal  {±  .z.  z.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vigital:  vege- 
table ;  a  vegetable. 


1610  .[See  animal,  II .  3  a].        1611    Vegetal,  Vegetal! :  hauing  or  gining 
a  (plant-like)  life,  increase,  budding,  or  growing;  Cotgr.  1621  Necessary 

concomitants  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life,  and  his  privation,  death:  R.  Burton, 


^Hirurg.,  101.  xxvui  r^/s.  low  tne  stroKe  was  so  m 

throughe  the  bodie  of  thb  friendlie  manne  the  kinge  was 
Vergil's  Eyr.  Hist.,  Vol.  1.  p.  159  (1846).  lUi  the  \ 

ayre:  W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  C  viii  i*.  1663  mc 


%'.  Cotgr.  1621  Necessary 

vegetal  faculty  are  lile,  and  his  privation,  death:  R.  Burton, 
Anat.  Met,  p.  31.    [T.]  bef.  1637  I  saw  vegetals  too,  as  well  as  minerals, 

put  into  one  glass  there:  B.  Jonson,  Mercury  Vina.,  Wks.,  p.  596/3  (1860X 

vehement  {^  —  —),  adj.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vihiment:  violent, 
eager,  energetic ;  forcible. 

1097  the  French  kyn^  mother  with  very  ardente  and  vebemente  wonlet 
sayd...:  Chronicle  o/Catau,  p.  114(1846).  1081  vehement  wynde:  Elyot. 
Govemour,  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  Vot  1.  p.  13  (1880).  1043  we  must  cure  an  im- 
moderate qualite  of  a  disease,  wyth  a  vebemente  remedye :  Trakbron,  Tr.  Vigo's 
Ckirurg.,  fol.  xxyiii  ,«/a.  _    _  .      .-^846  the  stroke  was  so  sore  and  vehement,  that 

was  hurte:  Tr.  Polydore 
he  vebemente  heate  of  the 

,     ,         .     _  more  vehament  wonles : 

J.  Pilkington,  Confut.,  sig.  M  vi  »<>.  1069  verie  vehement  perswasions 

and  learned  arguments:  Grafton,  Chrvn.,  Hen.  11.,  p.  60,  1093  by  their 

vehement  instigation,  |  In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace:  Shaks., 
Rich.  III.,  iii.  7,  139.  1608  a  strong  and  vehement  appetite  to  a  thing: 

Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  74.  16W  he  made  a  long  and  vehement 

Oration:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Ctmnc.  Trent,  Bk.  i.  p.  69  (1676X  1666 

the. ..gates  of  prisons  were.. .reduced  to  dnden  by  the  vehement  heat :  Evblvx, 
Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  t6  (i87aX 

▼ehicnlnm,  pi.  ▼ehlciila,  sb.:  Lat,  <a  carriage':  that 
which  conveys  or  transmits,  a  vehicle ;  a  substance  of  mild 
or  neutral  properties,  with  which  an  active  medicine  is  mixed 
so  as  to  be  more  easily  or  harmlessly  administered;  also, 
metaph. 

1662  she  is  the  Planet  neerest  the  Earth,  and  appointed  as  it  were  the 
Vekicuium  of  all  other  heavenly  Influences  unto  what  is  Sublunary.  E.  Ash- 
hole,  Theai.  Chem.  Brit,,  Annot.,  p.  451.  1671  Are  not  the  excMding  great 
and  precious  promises,  the  vehicula,  the  conveyancers  of  the  Divine  nature? 
John  Howe,  IVks.,  p.  348/3  (1834X  1678  to  make  a  Sovereign  Antidote 
against  Atheism,  out  of  that  vary  Philosophy,  which  so  many  have  used  as 
a  Vekicuium  to  convey  this  Poyson  of  Atheism  by:  Cudworth,  IntelL  Syst., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  p.  13.  1809  Burgundy  is  the  standing  vehiculum  erf*  green  pease: 
Maty,  Tr.  Rieiirclft  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  Iv.    Pinkerton,  VoL  vi.  p.  an. 

vebin,  vehmgericht,  J^. :  Ger.  Vehme,Vekmgericht,Fehme, 
Fehmgerickt :  one  of  the  medieval  courts  of  Germany,  esp. 
of  Westphalia,  which  flourished  14,  15  cc,  before  which 
criminals  were  tried  in  secret;  hence,  an  irregular,  secret 
tribunal. 

1829  Scott,  Anne  of  Geierstein.  1848  "Was  Rebecca  guilty  or  nott" 
the  Vchmgericht  of  the  servants'  hall  had  pronounced  against  her:  Thackeray. 
Van.  Fair,  Vol.  n.  ch.  ix.  p.  98  (1879X 

vel&rltuii,  //.  Tdlaria,  .r^. :  Lat. :  an  awning  drawn  over 
the  open  top  of  a  Roman  theatre. 

1834  the  obstinate  refusal  of  one  part  of  the  velaria  to  ally  itself  with  the 
rest :  Lord  Lytton,  Last  Days  0/ Pompeii,  Bk.  v.  ch.  it  VoL  11.  p.  343  (i860). 

*veldt,  sb. :  Du.  veld:  in  S.  Africa,  a  large  tract  of  land 
with  little  or  no  timber. 

*1878  The  veldt  over  which  we  had  travelled :  /^£;^j  Wkfy.,  May  19,  p.  5/1. 
[St]  1884  A  slight  mirage  lay  beneath  the  glowing  hills  on  the  desert  edge. 

I  observed  that  the  phenomenon  is  nowhere  so  vivid  as  in  the  South  African 
veldt :  F,  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  37. 

velis  et  remiB,/Ar. :  Lat.:  'with  sails  and  oars',  with  all 
speed  and  efibrt. 

1663  Velis  &>  Remis.  omnitus  t/ervis,  |  And  all  t'  advance  the  Cause's 
service:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt  i.  Cant.  ii.  p.  119. 

Ven  wa, !,  phr. :  Sp. :  Come  hither!. 

.  1693  Ven  acA,  I  am  sick :  |  GwA  Katherine,  I  pray  thee  be  at  hand :  Peele, 
Edw.  /.,  Wks.,  p.  393/3  (1861X 

vSnacava,/^r. :  Late  Lat. :  one  of  the  main  veins  opening 
into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

1098  v4rM//<»rt>»«a,  alargevainebeingatHanchofVenacaoa:  Flobio. 

yenda,  sb. :  Port. :  an  inn. 

1840  We  returned  to  the  V£nda  to  eat  our  dinners;  C.  Darwin,  youm. 
Beagle,  ch.  i.  p.  3. 

^vendetta, sb.:  It. :  a  blood  feud,  esp.  in  Corsica  where 
the  nearest  of  kin  of  a  slain  person  is  supposed  to  be  bound 
in  honor  to  slay  the  slayer  or  the  slayer's  relatives. 

1800  Paoli... succeeded  in  making  the  vendetta  disgracefiil :  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  101.  p.  456.  1862  would  have  put  pistols  into  the  hands  of  her  boys  and 
bidden  them  carry  on  the  vendetta :  Thackeray,  Philip,  VoL  n.  ch.  viii.  p.  1 18 
(1887).  *1878  the  revengefisi  Italian,  who  will  have  bis  vendetta:  Echo, 
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VENDIBLE 

▼endiUe  {^--),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vendible:  sale- 
able, alienable;  something  which  can  be  sold.  The  word 
vendcAU,  fr.  Old  Fr.  vendable,  is  early. 

168S  any  kimle  of  inaTchaai>due...more  precions,  or  more  rendible  then  tlat 
w«s :  T.  NOKTH,  Tr.  Gunaras  Dial  of  Princrs,  Prol.,  sig.  a  viij  t*.  1696 

all  nich  wares  as  I  bad  receiued  in  barter  for  doth,  and  as  I  tooke  perforce  of  the 
king.. .in  paiment  of  money  due  vnto  me»  were  not  vendible  in  Ptnia :  R.  Hak- 
LUVT,  Vcyagts,  Vol.  I.  p.  33}.  1601  daintie  t<nes...sliould  be  so  vendible  and 
sell  so  dear:  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  33,  cb.  3,  Vol.  n.  p.  463.  1630 
the  prices  of  vendible  things:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavit  Hut.  Couiu.  Trnt,  Bk.  iv. 
p.  3Ja  (ifr}6i.  1643  not  vendible  or  used  in  Fnnck :  Howsll,  Instr.  Far. 

Trav.,  p.  10  (1S69X  1696  leprinled  in  Holland  as  all  the  best  and  most 

vendible  books  are:  Evclvn,  Ctrmp.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  361  (187a). 

♦▼eneor  flneor  {^-ii),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ctr.  fumiren:  to 
overlay  inferior  wood  with  thin  pieces  of  better  wood ;  also, 
tnetaph. 

(1706  KM««>wv,akindofinlaidwork:PHiLUFS,»'«r^«^»'<>n<r.]  1778 
He  calls  sentimenul  comedies,  Dramatic  HcmtUtf,  says  Lord  Palmersion 
fitutn  (what  an  admirable  word!)  rebus's  and  charades  with  chips  of  poetry: 
HoR.  WALroui,  Lttttrt,  Vol  vil  p.  54  (1858). 

venerable  {j.=.^=\  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vinirabU :  worthy 
to  be  regarded  with  reverence. 

1009  oar  lordes  holy  woundes  fyue  |  His  handes  bis  fete  and  his  crosse 
venerable  |  Wheron  he  dytd  to  make  mankynde  a  lyue :  Barclay,  SUf  ^Fcott, 
VoL  II.  p.  130  (1874X  1038  Then  are  th(e]y  lyke  and  semblable/Vnto  oure 

bisshope  venerable:  W.  Rov  &  Jbr.  Barlowk,  Rtdt  me.  ^f.,  p.  11a  (1871). 
1600  Set  down  your  venerable  burthen,  |  And  let  him  feed :  Shaks.,  As  Y.  L. 
It,  iL  7,  167.  1630  venerable  assistance :  Brent,  Tr.  Siavis  Hitt.  Cfitnc. 

Trerttf  p.  viiL  (1676).  —  evenr  one  would  bow  at  that  majestical  and  venerable 
name:  r^.,  Bk.  1.  p.  47.  1666  we  went  about  to  survey  the  general  decays 

of  that  ancient  and  venerable  church :  EvblyNj  Diary^  Vol.  IL  p.  10  (1873). 
1890  a  most  venerable  man  and  excellept  scholar:  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trav,  ttt 
Sicily,  VoL  u.  ch.  i.  p.  24. 

▼ener&tor,  sb. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  to  vetterari,^'lo  vene- 
rate' :  one  who  venerates. 

1663  Those  ttmes  were  high  veneiators  of  vowed  virginity:  Jer.  Tavloe, 
Artif.  HoHiUMunttt,  p.  123.    rr.1  18t7  not  a  scomer  of  your  sex  j  But 

venerator:  Tenkvsom,  Princ.,  iv.  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  115  (i88<). 

venereal,  venerean,  venerous,  venery:  Eng.  fr.  Lat 
See  Venus. 

Venetian[-^/;W</],  sb. :  a  blind  made  of  thin  slats  of  wood 
arranged  straight  across  a  window  so  as  to  let  light  pass 
between  them  except  when  they  are  shut  so  as  to  overlap 
slightly ;  named  from  Venice. 

venetiano.  It.  pi.  venetiani,  It ;  Teneseander,  Tlntijn, 
Du.  fr.  It. :  sb.:  9.  sequin  of  Venice. 

1098  There  is  likewise  a  reckoning  of  Vintiins,  which  is  not  likewise  in  coyne, 
but  onely  [named]  in  telKng:  of  these  foure  gpod,  and  five  badde  doe  make  a 
Taogas:  Tr.  J.  Van  Limtluttn's  Voy.,  Bk.  I  Vol.  1.  p.  241  (188;),  —  each 
Veneseander  being  two  Paidawes :  it..  Vol.  11.  p.  166.  1099  this  kind  of 

mony  is  called  Batarucki.  and  15  of  these  make  a  vinton  of  naughty  mony,  and 
5  vintons  make  a  tanga,  and  4  vintenas  make  a  tanga  of  base  money:  so  that 
the  tanga  of  base  money  is  60  basaiuchieSj  and  the  tanga  of  good  mony  7$ 
basaincnies :  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyans,  VoL  11.  L  p.  274.  1636  fiReene  hundred 
Venttianoes  of  gokl :  Purchas,  Piltrimt.  Vol.  L  Bfc.  iii.  f.  383.  1663  eight  of 
these  BasarvcqiuM  make  a  Ventin,  whei«of  five  make  a  Tamgke :  J.  Davibs, 
Tr.  MamUhU,  Bk.  n.  p.  86  (i««9)i 

Tenetians,  sb.pl. :  {a)  galligaskins;  {b)  a  Venetian-blind. 

a.  1673—80  a  payer  of  utterid  venetias  in  his  piesse :  Gab.  H  arvbv,  Lttl. 
St.,  p.  ^l  (1884).  1698  Brack/,  all  maner  of  breeches,  slops,  hosen,  breekes, 
gascoines,  Venetians;  Florio.        1611  Venitians  [See  g«lHit»>1rln«l. 

b.  UM  the  delicious  and  sombre  light  which  penetrated  through  the  closed 
Tenetians:  Babeo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iL  p.  19. 

*Veni  Ore&tor  Spiritos:  Late  Lat,  'Come,  Creator 
Spirit' :  name  of  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  original 
of  the  Anglican  hymn  'Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire'. 

1480  whiU  Vtni  Creator  SMrittu  is  a  sin£iiig...she  shall  knele  praying  for 
the  king  and  hir  self:  Rutlaml  Paftrt,  p.  13  (Camd.  Soc.,  1843).  1091  they 
sing  roost  solempniy  with  Organes,  Shaunes  and  other  musioce,  Veni  Creator: 
L.  Lloyd,  ynryi  ^TrtumMet,  sig.  E  4  c».  1630  the  Hymn,  K«k  Creator 
tfiritiu:  Brent,  Tr.  Soavft  Hitt.  Cotau.  Trent,  Bk.  IL  p.  194  (1676). 

*v6ni,  vidi,  Ylcl, /Ar. :  Lat :  '  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered', 
the  words  in  which  Caesar  announced  to  the  senate  his 
decisive  defeat  of  Phamaces,  K.  of  Pontus,  near  Zela,  B.a  47. 

1688  Shaks.,  L.  L.  .£.,  iv.  1,  68.  1698  If  I  can  but...stay  his  ioumey, 

yem,  yieli,,  yici,  I  may  say  with  Capuyne  Caesar:  B.  Jonsok,  Ev.  Man  in 


kisHnm.,u.i,Wa.,\ 

ever  he  comes  into  the  I 

Hew  Test.,  p.  780/1  (1868X         WW  and  if  K.mg  1  _ 

say  of  him  as  CsDsar  said,  "  Veni,  vidi,  viei":  Evblvm,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  308 


,  0,34(1616^  1666  Christ  is  a  conqueror  so  soon  as 

!  held,  yemt,  vidit,  rinV  [3rd  pera.  sing.]:  J.  Trap?,  Cam.  ■ 


-  ^J^        -  -    - 
1690  and  if  King  William  be  returning,  we  may 
'eni,  vidi,  vici" :  V.vai.iv,  Diary,  VoL  n.  p.  308 
(liso).               bef.  1746  they  think  to  subdue  a  writer,  as  Cse»r  did  his  enemy, 
ritha "  ""  


1779  HoR.  Waltole, 


say  I 

(185c, 

with  a  yeni,vidi,vici:  Swirr,  Wkt.,  p.  507/1  (1869)1 

Letters,  Vol.  viL  p.  237  (1858)1 

Tenia,  sb.:  Lat:  pardon,  grace,  indulgence,  permission. 
Early  Anglicised  as  venie,  veny. 

3.  D. 
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(1483  And  thadne  y  came  and  lay  prostrate  before  hym.  askyng  mv  veny 
and  rehersyd  ageyne  my  Conftleor :  Revel.  Monk  0/  Eveskam,  p.  33  (1869).) 
1607  First  Snit.  May  it  please  your  worship  to  give  me  leavet  Tan.  I  give 
vou  leave,  air;  you  have  your  vemam  (ace.) :  HlooLSTOX,  Pkanix,  L  4,  Wks., 
VoL  I.  p.  119  (1885). 

Tonienti  oocnirite  morbo,  phr. :  Lat :  apply  remedies 
while  the  disease  is  on  the  way.    Pers.,  3,  64. 

1760  Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  Bk.  v.  ch.  viL  Wks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  341  (1806). 

venire  facias,  phr. :  Late  Lat,  'you  are  to  cause  to  come': 
Leg. :  name  of  a  writ  directing  a  sheriff  to  summon  a  jury. 

1463 — 4  1  shall  send  you  another  [capias]  with  the  C^pte  of  your  new  suites 
and  a  venire  facias  against  the  miuistre:  Plumpten  Corresp.,  p.  zo  (Camd.  Soc., 
183S1X  1648  for  the  tryall  thereof  theye  of  the  chauncene  muste  awarde  a 

venire  facias  returnable  in  the  kings  benche  at  a  certaine  daye;  Staunpord, 
Kinges  Prtrog.,  fol.  tj  r«  (1S67X  1607  nunc  pro  tunc,  you'll  get  a  venire 

facias  to  warn  your  lury,  a  iucem  tales  to  fill  up  the  number:    Middlbton, 
Pkanix,  i.  4,  Wks.,  vol.  I.  p.  121  (1885).  1733  a  Writ  of  Venire  issues  in 

such  Case^,  to  summon  six  of  the  nearest  Neighbours  to  the  Criminal:  Hist. 
Virfinia,  Bk.  IV.  eh.  vi.  p.  323.  1790  juries  shall  be  summoned  by  writs  of 

venire  facias :  Amer.  State  Papers,  Misc.,  VoL  i.  p.  32  (1834X 

Venite,  sb. :  properly  2nd  pers.  pL  imperat.  of  Lat  venire, 
o'to  come':  name  (taken  from  the  first  word  of  the  Latin 
version)  of  Psalm  xcv.  used  as  a  canticle  in  the  morning 
service  of  the  Church  of  England,  before  the  Psalms  for  the 
day. 

1037  Item  iij  pryntid  masbooke  and  a  veoyte  booke :  Glasscock's  Records  of 
St.  Mickaett,  p.  127. 

'"venta,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  small  inn. 

1633  as  we  letomcd.  we  went  into  a  vento  or  tavarae :  R.  Cocks,  Diary, 
VoL  II.  p.  89  (1883).  1663  The  Persians  call  those  places  Camvanseras,  and 
they  are  as  the  Ventas  in  Spain,  and  serve  for  Inns  upon  the  High-way:  J. 
~  .     .  .       _  _.  j^j^  When  with  the 


,  Bk.  v.  p.  152  (1669). 

I  The  solitary  Venta:  Southby,  Lett.  dur.  Resid. 


Davibs,  Amiassadors  Trav., 

earliest  dawn  of  day  we  left  [  «»..  »u».,   .w.»..  ..uv.n>., .......  h«^.  .....m*. 

in  Spain,  ^.  xy\u.  .  1830  Such  are  the  comforts  of  a  Turkish  han;  which  in 
comparison  with  a  Spanish  venta,  or  a  Sicilian  posada  is  a  perfect  paradise !  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  179.         1883  They  will  gather...in 


i),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ventose  (Cotgr.) :  a  cup- 


the  great  cavernous  chinuiey<omers  of  the  ventas  in  the  winter  (to  listen  to 
stories] :  W.  Irving,  Alkamora,  p.  163.  1846  the  ventas  have  from  time 

immemorial  been  the  subject  of  jests...a  venta  strictly  speaking  is  an  isolated 
house  of  reception  on  the  road:  Ford,  Handbk.  Spain.  Pt.  1.  p.  25.  1870 

Time  forbids  me  to  describe  the  only  venta^ot  inn  the  place  bouneo,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  it  wanted  for  every  comfort :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  PalraMm,  p.  3. 

▼entana,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  window. 

1673  What  after  pass'd — I  Was  far  from  the  Ventannan  where  I  sate: 
Drvden,  Cmf.  of  Granada,  i.  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  386(i70sX 

*T6ntilator  {j.=.s:l),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  venfiUUor,='3i 
winnower',  noun  of  agent  to  ventilare,=''to  winnow',  'to  ven- 
tilate': one  who  or  that  which  ventilates. 

1787  The  same  fire  heats  water  also  for  the  baths,  serves  as  a  ventilator,  and 
answers  every  other  purpose  of  the  hospital ;  P.  Bsckford,  Lett.  fr.  Itnl., 
Vol.  I.  p.  19a  (iSos).  1806  the  bangs  of  doors— the  whistle  of  catcals — the 

lungs  of  the  audience — the  laxiness  of  the  ventilator — the  blusterings  of  appren. 
tioes— the  critiques  of  my  neighbours:  Berespord,  Miseries,  VoL  i.  p.  92 
(5th  Ed.).  1846  On  each  side  of  the  lower  surface,  or  foot,  there  is  a  broad 

membrane,  which  appears  sometimes  to  act  as  a  ventilator:  C  Darwin,  youm. 
Beagle,  ch.  L  p.  6. 

ventose  (ic 
ping-glass. 

1698  the  Spanyards  in  India,  recouer  themselues  by  taking  the  same  iuyce 
of  Tobaco,  and  settmg  so  many  Ventoses  vpon  the  swolne  places ;  G.  W.,  Cnres 
oftke  Diuased,  sig.  C  3  r>.  1608  the  ventoses  or  cupping-glasses  that 

Physicians  use :  Holland,  Tr.  Pint.  Mor.,  p.  271. 

ventosit7(.^.^.=.-),  j3.:  Eng.  fr.  Tr.ventosiU:  flatulence; 
windiness. 

1630  causethe  opilatioos  in  the  guttis  and  ventosites:  Paynbll,  Tr.  Reg. 
Sal.,  sig.  B  ii  r>.  1040  vanquish  and  expel  ventosities  and  windines :  Ray- 

NALD,  Birtk  Man.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vL  p.  12a  (1613).  1648  that  hollownesse  is  fid 
of  venlosite  or  winde  engendred  in  the  pulsyng  veynes :  Traheroh.  Tr.  Vigo's 
Ckimrg.,  foL  X  «*/i.  ?  1683  A  large  roade  fenced  from  rougn  ventosityc 

blustrin^:  R.  Stanvhurst,  Tr.  VirriTs  Aen.,  Bk.  ill.  p.  88 (1880X  1601 

Democntus  banished  tumeps  altogither  from  the  bouro,  by  reason  of  the  ven* 
tosities  or  windinesie  that  it  engendrcth :  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  H.  H.,  Bk.  ao, 
ch.  3.    [R. )  1807  He  is  a  man  of  superlative  ventosity,  and  compumble  to 

nothing  but  a  huge  bladder  of  wind:  Salmagundi,  p.  143  (1860X 

•ventre  k  terre,  pAr. :  Fr.,  'belly  on  ground' :  at  full 
speed. 

1840  How  they  did  it  I  can  hardly  tell ;  but,  between  sliding,  and  slipping, 
and  stumbling,  and  recovering  themselves,  and  good  hard  hearty  gallopping, 
ventre  d  terre,  we  did  the  job  with  whole  necks :  Frasbr,  Koordtttan,  Av., 
VoL  II.  Let.  xviii.  p.  420. 

ventriloqnns  (//.  -q}ii),/em.  ventriloana  (pi.  -qu  ae),  tidj. 
and  sb. :  Late  Lat,  'speaking  from  the  belly' :  ventriloquous ; 
a  ventriloquist. 

1684  Of  the  Hebrue  word  Ob,  what  it  signifieth  where  it  is  found,  of 
Pythonisses  called  Ventriloquie,  who  they  be,  and  what  their  practises  are : 
R.  Scott,  Disc.  IVitck.,  Bk.  vit.  ch.  L  p.  126.  —  that  this  Pylkonitt  being 
Ventrilogna;  that  is.  Speaking  as  it  were  from  the  bottome  of  hir  bellie :  tb., 
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ch.  idii.  p.  15a  1T48  There  was  lOcewiM,  •mong  the  andenu,  afd  is  ftill 

among  the  modenu,  a  ton  of  people  called  ymtriUmtl,  who  speak  from  their 
bellies,  or  make  the  voice  seem  to  oome  from  some  other  part  of  the  room  than 
that  where  they  are :  Lord  Chbstcrpisld,  Lttttn,  Vol.  1.  No.  134,  p.  S83 
(•774X 

Venns  {il  _ ) :  Eng.  h,  Lat.  Venus,  name  of  the  goddess 
of  physical  beauty  and  of  sexual  passion,  identified  with 
Apbrodite  (s-  v.) :  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  of  amorous 
passion ;  sexual  intercourse ;  a  beautiful  woman ;  beauty ; 
the  name  of  the  inferior  planet  next  to  the  earth  in  the  solar 
system ;  the  metal  copper.  Also,  often  in  combin.  as  Venus' 
slipper.  Hence,  venereal,  venerean,  venereous,  ventrous, 
venery. 

abt.  1886  Now  it  shyneth  now  it  reyneth  (aste  |  Right  so  kao  geery  Venus 
oner  caste:  Chaucbk,  C.  7.,  Kni.'t  Talt,  1536.  IMO  here  dwell  Vtnutu 

and  graces  of  al  kynd:  Palscbavk,  Tr.  Acoliuiut,  sig.  L  iv  vo.  bef.  1S7B 

one  day  ye  reputcxl  me  for  a  t-^eMtUf  that  rested  (as  ye  assured  me)  in  your  heart: 
T.  Hacket,  Tr.  AmadU  of  Fr.,  Bk.  viii.  p.  188.  1090  thou  shall. ..Sit 

like  to  Venus  in  her  chair  of  state,  |  Commanding  all  thy  princely  eye  desires: 
MARtowK,  //  Tamhtrl.,  iv.  a,  Wks.,  p.  63/2  (iSsSX  1601  the  delights  of 

Kmhu  :  HoLLABD,  Tr.  Plm.  ff.  J/.,  Bii.  to,  ch.  13,  Vol.  11.  p.  58.  1608  Both 
gra^t  a.like;  so  like,  that  whoso  haue  |  Not  neer  obseru'd  their  heads  vn.Iike- 
nesses,  j  Think  them  two  A(Umt  or  two  VtHusuf.  J.  SvlvbstbK,  Tr.  Du 
Bartat,  Magnif.,  p.  64  (1608).  1608  a  pretty,  fat^eyed  wench,  with  a  Venus 

in  her  cheek:  Middleton,  Fm  CaUtatU,  i.  i,  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  13a  (188s). 
1614  There  is  no  hope  to  keep  out  Venus,  when  Drunkenness,  her  gentleman- 
usher,  and  Dice,  her  old  company-keeper,  are  let  in  :  T.  Adaims,  Wks.,  Nichol's 
Ed.,  Vol  I.  p.  18s  (1867).  1(04  After  this  a  VtHut  (like  in  honestie,  though 
not  in  beautie)  attired  in  an  anticke  bshion,  presenu  her  selfe :  Sir  Th.  Her- 
bert, yrov.,  p.  52.  1676  the  great  Beauty  of  the  Land,  an  Helm,  a  Vnut: 
'.  Smith,  CAritt.  RiUf.  A/teat,  3V.  ill.  ch.  i.  1 4,  p.  8.  1733  There  is  a 

'enus  which  stands  just  by  This,  which  it  Irreproachable :  Richardson,  Stattut, 
A^.,  in  Italy,  pi  134.  1767  Hardy  Annual  Flmtr  Sadt..,StiKti-vxn'ixii 

and  Tangier  peas,  candy-tuft,  dwarf  lychnis,  Venus'  looking  glass:  J.  Abbr- 
CROMBIB,  Ev.  Malt  nm  Cardtntr,  p.  105  (1803X  1864  but,  just  entre  chien 
et  loup,  between  the  lights  of  beauty  at  blind  man's  holiday  time,  she  might  be 
Venus:  G.  A.  Sala,  QuiUAlont,  Vol.  t.  ch.  i.  p.  8. 

▼er,  veer,  Tere,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  ver,  fr.  Lat.  ver:  the 
spring. 

1874  Averil,  whan  clothed  is  the  mede  |  With  new  grene,  of  lusty  Veer  the 
mime :  Chaucsr,  Trmi.  A*  Cr. ,  1. 1 S7.  [C]  1487  Ver :  Lvdgatb.  [T.  L.  K. 
OUphant]  1638  from  the  myddes  to  the  ende  orTer...Bealies  in  wynter  and 

vere  are  moost  botte :  Patnbll,  Tr.  Rtf.  Sal. ,  sig.  L  i  V.  1B07   The 

blossomd  howes  with  lusty  Ver  yspred :  TttUtt  Misc.,  p.  11  (1870X  —  and 
lusty  veie  foule  winter  dotn  exceed ;  sA.,  p^  96. 

'  Tfira  causa,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  'a  true  cause',  that  which 
actually  produces  a  specified  effect. 

1848  that  the  cause  assigned  for  any  phenomenon  must  not  only  be  such  as  if 
admitted  would  eaplRin  the  phenomenon,  but  must  also  be  a  vera  causa :  J.  S. 
,  Mill,  System »/Ltfic,  Vol.  II.  p.  15  (i8j6).       1883  Such  things  are  constantly 
done  by  collusion— it  is  a  tarns  (ausa :  XIX  Ctut.,  July,  p.  13a. 

«veraiida(h),  -.£_,  Eng.  fr.  Port  varanda;  varaitda, 
Port :  .r^. :  an  open  gallery  outside  a  house,  with  pillars 
along  the  front  to  support  the  roof,  sometimes  partly  faced 
with  trellis-work.  The  Portuguese  word  (also  Sp.  barandd) 
originally  meant  'a  railing',  'a  balcony'. 

1776   I  signed  in  the  Veranda,  Mr.  Fowke  was  in  his  own  room :  Trial  of 
^eseph  Fowke^,  lo/i.  1801  built  up  the  whole  of  the  verandah  in  the  Green 

'alace,  in  which  they  are  quartered :  Wellington,  Disf.,  Vol.  \.  p.  380  (18^4). 
1807  Here  is  a  fashion,  lately  introduced  from  better  climates,  of  making 
varaudas; — varandas  in  a  country  where  physicians  recommend  double  doors 
and  doable  windows  as  precautions  against  the  intolerable  cold !  SouTHEV, 
EspritUds  Lett.,  Vol.  1.  p.  134.  JL81B  she  indeed  had  retired,  but  retired 

only  to  return  to  her  viranda  with  a  green  watering-pot:  Lady  Morgan.  Fl. 
Macarthy,  Vol  II.  ch.  t  p.  13  (1819).  1884  The  mansion,  with  iu  porticoes 

and  pillared  verandas,  stood  in  the  midst  of  glittering  Uwns:  Baboo,  Vol  1.  ch.  ii. 
p.  \i.  1840  On  entering  the  outwardaisie,  or  verandah,  of  the  mosque,  a 

sight  presented  itself:  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  &v..  Vol.  i.  Let.  v.  p.  136.  1840 
the  Squire's  verandah  over  the  way;  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  97  (1879X 
1878  He  has  all  the  qualities  that  would  make  a  husband  tolerable — batuemenls, 
— veranda, — stables:  Geo.  Eliot,  Dan.  Deronda,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xiii.  p.  toi. 

▼erb,  sd. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  verbe :  a  word ;  a  word  which  con- 
stitutes a  predication  or  the  copula  of  a  predication,  being 
inflected  in  person,  number,  tense,  mood,  and  voice. 

1081  the  verbe  historto:  Elvot,  CoivniOTo-,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xxv.  Vol  11.  p.  389 
(1880X  1688  these  verbes,  dedib'concessi:  Tr.  LittUton's  Tenures,  Bk.  in. 
ch.  a.  fol.  117  V.  1698  It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men 
about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as 
no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear :  Shaks..  //  Hen.  VI.,  iv.  7,  43.  _1630 
.  -        -  ~     -       -  Yn 
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Trent,  Bk.  11. 


the  Verb  Liberart,  to  sttfree :  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist  Counc. 
la.  196  (1676).        1667  the  government  and  use  of  relatives,  verb  , 
Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  34a  (1873X 

yerbasco,  sb. :  It :  a  kind  of  mullein,  Verbascum  Thapsus 
or  Verbascum  nigrum,  Nat  Order  Scrophulariaceat. 

1698  Baifua,  an  hearbe,  the  iuice  whereof  cast  into  the  water  makes  fishes 
10  drunke  that  as  dead  they  will  flote  vpon  the  water  with  their  heUies  vpward. 
Some  thinke  that  Verbasco  will  do  so :  FLORIO. 

'"rerb&tlm,  adv. :  Late  Lat :  word  for  word ;  word  by 
word. 


VERD  ANTIQUE 

1001  wrytten  veriaSim  in  paper :  Plumpton  Corres*.,  p.  151  (Camd.  Sac., 
1839X  1667  And  besides  the  same,  make  for  him  a  treue  suid  iust 
pnuate  Co/pie  thereof  verbatim :  Order  of  tke  Hosfitalls,  sig.  F  7.  1684 
The  maner  and  circumstance  of  their  communication. ..is  not  verbatim  set  downe 
and  expressed  in  the  text ;  R.  Scott,  Disc.  Witch.,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  xii.  p.  146. 
1691  Think  not,  although  in  writing  1  preferr'd  |  The  manner  of  thy  vile  out- 
rageous crimes.  I  That  therefore  1  nave  forged,  or  am  not  able  |  Verbatim  to 
rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen  :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VI.,  iii.  1,13.  1603  and  as 
casie  to  translate  a  work  almost  verbatim  out  of  peecemeale  copies  into  his  mother 
language :  W.  Watson,  Quodlibsts  ofRetig.  &>  SteUe,  p.  71.  1613  if  I  de- 
sired to  haue  it  translates  verbatim,  1  should  bring  unto  nim  Pen  and  Ink,  to  the 
end  he  might  do  it  more  completely:  T.  Shblton,  Tr.  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  iv. 
ch.  xiii.  p.  464.  1^6  a  Letter,  which  is  recited  Verbatim:  Bacon,  Ess., 
Friendshib,  p.  169  (1871X  1686  though  it  [the  sermon]  bee  not  altogether 
verbatim  the  same :  S.  Ward,  Sermons,  p.  311.  1646  the  exploit  ofSinon 
and  the  Trojan  Horse.. .he  hath  verbatim  derived  from  Pisander:  Sue  Th. 
Brown,  Pseud.  E/.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  16(1686).  1664  Which  runs  thus,  but  not 
verbatim;  ifji  I  doe  not  tye  my  selfe  up  close  to  the  words:  Gayton,  Fest. 
Notes  Don  Quiz.,  p.  19.  bef.  1670  a  Speech. ..wtuch  followeth  VtrbesHm: 
J.  Hacket,  Abf.  Williams,  Pt.  l  ji,  p.  61  (1693).  1678  Which  Emebius 
tells  us,  that  this  Zoroastrian  Description  of  God,  was  conteined  verbatim,  in  a 
Book  entituled,  A  Holy  Collection  of  the  Persian  Monuments:  Cudworth, 
Intell.  Syst.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  193.  170T  That  all  the  treaties  of  peace... 
should  be  held  to  be  as  firmly  renewed...by  virtue  of  this  present  treaty  as  if  they 
were  inserted  therin  verbatim:  In  Tindal's  Coniin.  Rapin,  VoL  11.  p.  13  nst€ 
(1751X  1711  I  shall  give  you,  verbatim,  the  Epistle  of  an  enamoured  Foot- 
man :  Spectator,  No-  71,  May  23,  p.  116/3  (MorleyX  bef.  1788  he  hath  pot 
Lig" 


them  [the  Petition  and  Speech]  verbatim  in  full  Light :  R.  North,  Exeunen, 
1.  il  134,  p.  98  (1740X  1776  His  answer  was  verbatim  as  follows :  In  W. 
'  Mem.  Hannah  More,  Vol.  I.  p.  49  (1835).  1791  I  have  an  editkm 
le,  verbati 


Roberts' 

not  much  larger.. .which  has  its  title,  verbatim,  the  same:  Gent.  Ma^.,  p.  38/s. 
1803  the  celebrated  paiable  of  Franklin  against  persecution  is  copied  nearly 
verbatim  from  Bishop  Taylor's  polemical  discourses ;  Edits.  Rev.,  VoL  3,  p.  44B. 
1806  The  author.. .has.. .translated  the  passage  verbatim:  ib,.  Vol.  6,  p.  soo. 
1874  The  Ladies'  Diary...iat  1779... came  into  his  hands,  and  he  copied  it  ver* 
batim:  H.  Lonsdale,  yoAn  Da/ton,  n.  39. 

Terbatim  et  litter&tiin,  pAr. :  Late  Lat :  word  for  word 
and  letter  for  letter. 

1743  an  authentic  copy :  and  here  it  follows  verbatim  et  literatim :  Fielding, 
yos.  Andrews,  iv.  v.  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  340  (1806).  1806  he  had  translated  it 

verbatim  et  literatim  from  an  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  original:  Edin.  Rev., 
Vol.  7,  p.  389.  1818  described  your  honor  to  her  ve^atim  et  literatim  I 

Lady  Morgan,  Fl.  Matartky,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  iv.  p.  311  (1819X  1838  it  was, 

verbatim  et  literatim,  a  copy  of  the  log-book  of  the  brig :  Congress.  Debates, 
VoL  IV.  p.  376. 

TorMsa,  sb.:  Lat  (usually  pi.  v^^/«a«),=' foliage':  ver- 
vain, a  plant  akin  to  vervafn. 

1600  There  was  an  hallowed  place  likewise  upon  the  CapitolL  from  whence 
they  gathered  Verbense,  or  sacretl  hearbs:  Holland,  Tr.  Ltvy  IStitmm.  Mar., 
Bk.  n.  ch.  X.),  p.  1359.  1800  sovereigns,  cigar-cases,  and  a  tnt  of  verbena, 

which  Miss  Amory  lud  given  him :  Thackeray,  Pendtmnis,  VoL  It.  ch.  L  p.  j 
(t879X 

yerU  gr&tlA,  phr. :  Lat :  'for  the  sake  of  a  word',  for 
example,  for  instance. 

1603  (as  verbi  gratia:  that  bUcke  is  white:  that  a  nun  is  a  mouse...): 
W.  Watson,  QuodlibeU  <if  Relig.  &>  StaU,  Pref.,  sig.  A  a  r<>. 

*yerbiiin  sapienti  sat  est,  phr. :  Lat :  a  word  is  enough 
for  a  wise  man.  Abbrev.  to  yerbiun  sap.,  yerbnm  sat.  £^ 
dictTun  sapienti. 

1607  Vet  verbum  sapienti  sat  est.  the  discreet  Reader  by  a  few  examples 
wilt  easily  see  how  farre  he  is  to  be  credited  in  his  writings :  R.  Parsons,  Tnat 
Mitig.,  ch.  vL  p.  319.  1607  Sat  sabienti:  I  hope  there's  no  fools  i'  th'  house: 
Middleton,  MicA.  Term,  Induct.,  Wks.,  Vol.  l  p.  318(1885).  1689  Verbum 
sapienti  sat :  yemey  Papers,  p.  356  (Camd-  Soc.,  iSssX  1649  Verbum  sot : 

Evblvn,  Corresp.,yiA.  in.  p  49  (i8soX  1786   though  you  have  more  of 

wisdom  (et  verbum  sapienti,  &c)  than  I  have... :  Sir  W.  Jones,  Ltttrrs,  VoL  ti. 
No.  ex.  p.  70  (1831X  1818  But  never  fear— I  know  my  chap.  I  And  he. 

knows  ms  too— verbum  sap:  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family,  p.  jt.  1819   Sat 

verbum  sapienti :  J.  Adams,  Wis.,  VoL  x.  p.  j8i  (1856X  1819  But  what 

sayeth  the  proverb,  verbum  sapienti,— sl  word  u  more  to  him  that  hath  wisdom 
than  a  sermon  to  a  fool :  Scott.  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  viii.  Wks.,  VoL  1. 
p.  905/1  (X867X  1838  I  am  very  sorry  1  could  not  see  you  to  bteakfast — a  par- 
''cular  engagement  prevented  me — verbun       '    "         '  ~  " 


'msap:  Lord  LYTToN,A'MaM,dL  xxv. 


p.  73  ('8J9X  1888    Verbum  ro^— this  naughty  "  Somnolency'  ought  to 

to  sleep  m  her  nu^t-gown  ;  ThacKSRAV,  Misc.  Essays,  p.  139  (1885X  18 

the  proverb...' "To  a  blind  horse  a  Nod  is  as  good  as  a  Wink!'  |  which  sol__ 
learned  Chap,  In  a  square  Collie  cap,  |  Perhaps,  would  translate  by  the  words 
'  Verbum  SapV  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  383  (1865X  1884  We  know  our 

lucubfations  are  read  in  hi^ places,  and  respectfully  insinuate  verbum  sapienti: 
Thackeray,  Newcomet,  VoC  t.  ch.  xxii.  p.  347  (t879X  1806  The  thing  can 
be  done,  and  we  did  it:  sat  verbum:  E.  K.  Ranb,  Arctic  Bxplor.,  VoL  11. 
ch.  xix.  p.  195. 

yerd  antique,  Fr.  (Mod.  Fr.  vert  antique)  fr.  It ;  yerde 
antico.  It :  phr. :  a  kind  of  green  serpentine  which  takes  a 
fine  polish  and  is  highly  prized  for  the  decoration  of  interiors. 

1763  pillars  painted  in  imiution  of  verd  antique :  Hor.  Waltolb.  Letters, 
VoL  IL  p.  304  (1857X  1766  the  great  profiision  of  gianite,  porphyry,  jasper, 

le  antico,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones:  Shullbtt,  Frames O'  Italy, 
iiL  Wks.,  Vol  V.  p.  469  (iBiA        1776  The  satle-It-manger'a  all  of  stucco, 

,hly  polished,  representmg  white  marble,  with  panels  of  vtrd  OMtiaue:  Hor. 

ALPOLB,  Letters,  Vol.  vi.  p.  360  (1857X  1800  I  noticed  in  Italy  tombs... 


verde 
xxviii 
highly  ] 
Walfoi 


smirking  at  vacancy,  on  pedesuls  of  verde  antico : 
Caff,  VoL  IL  ch.  vL  p.  185. 
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VERD   D'AZUR 

verd  d'aznr./yir. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.):  "  Verd  iPasur,  A  certaine 
blewish  greene  stone,  found  in  Mines  of  Copper  which  be 
mingled  with  siluer,  and  an  excellent  puiger  of  melancholie". 

1601  Holland,  Tr.  PHh.  N.  H.,  Bk.  35,  ch.  6,  Vol.  11.  p.  531. 

verd  de  terre,  phr.:  Fr.  (Cotgr.):   "A  kind  of  greene 

minerall  chaulke,  or  sand".    Anglicised  as  verditer. 

1601  Bornu  or  veid  de  tern:  Holland,  Tr.  Ptin.  N.  ft.,  Bk.  35,  ch.  6, 
Vol.  II.  p.  531. 

▼erdea,  sb. :  It :  a  kind  of  wine  produced  near  Florence. 

1634  nor  U  ther  in  Italy  any  wine  transported  to  England  but  in  bottles,  as 
Vtrdt  and  others:  HowBLL,  Epist.  fte-Et.,  Vol.  II.  Iv,  p.  3y>(i678X 

verdet,  Eng.  fir.  It. ;  verdetto,  It. :  sb.    See  quotations. 

1BB8  Take  verdet,  or  Verdegiise:  W.  Wardk,  Tr.  Altstufi  Seer.,  Pt.  i. 
foL  118  r".  1063  halfe  an  vnoe  of  Verdet  or  Spaniihe  greene :  t^..  Pi.  ill. 

foL  66  V.  1508  Tlie;r  which  make  Grttntt;  »n  grant  iue-Vtriigrtas*, 

vtrdettt  called  holy,  inclining  towaids  ajnaUem;  R.  HAVi>0CKS,Tr.  Lvmatiut, 
Bk.  III.  p.  99. 

▼erdeur,  sb. :  Fr. :  tartness,  harshness,  freshness. 

1780  Another  (for  in  all  what  one  can  shine  t)  |  Expl  uns  the  Sne  and  Verdeur 
of  the  Vine:  PopK,  DuMciad,  iv.  556. 

▼erdngo,  f^.:  Sp.:  an  executioner;  a  tuck;  a  leather  whip; 
a  weal. 

vers  adeptns  {pi.  -t\),phr. :  Late  Lat. :  a  true  adept,  one 
thoroughly  versed  in  occult  mysteries. 

166S  In  Resy-CmcioM  Lore  as  learned,  |  As  he  that  Vert  adeptns  earned : 
S.  Butler,  Hudtbras,  Pt.  1.  Cant  L  p.  41.  1676  I  am  one  of  the  Vert 

adtpti,  as  simple  as  I  stand  here :  Shadwbll,  Virintso,  iv.  p.  66. 

Verisas,  sb. :  some  superior  kind  of  tobacco. 

1624  there  are  so  many  sofisticating  Tobaco-mongers  in  England,  were  it 
neuer  so  bad,  they  would  sell  it  for  Vtrinas,  and  the  trash  that  remaineth  should 
be  Virginia:  Capt.  T.  Suith,  WIu.,  p.  541  (1884).  1661—01  But  all  the 

day  long  you  do  as  the  wrong,  |  When  for  Verrinus  you  bring  us  Mundungus ;  I 
Vour  reckonings  ore  huge,  your  bottles  are  small :  Merry  Drolleries,  p.  13  (1875). 
[DaTies] 

Veritas  magna  et  praevalebit:  Late  Lat  Seemagna 
est  Veritas,  &c. 

♦vermicelli,  sb.  (pi.  of  vermicello,=^at.  little  worm'):  It: 
an  Italian  paste  manufactured  in  long  threads,  of  the  same 
substance  as  macaroni  (see  macaroni  1). 

[16S3  a  box  of  stufle  like  pack  thrid,  made  of  wheate  flower,  which  the 
Japons  use  in  brothes  at  bankets:  R.  Cocks,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  307  (i88j).] 
Wn  PtuU  made  into  strings  like  pack-thread  or  thongs  of  whit-leather  (which 
if  greater  they  call  Macaroni,  if  lesser  Vermicelli)  they  cut  in  pieces  and  put  in 
their  pots  as  we  do  oat-meal  to  make  their  mtnestra  or  broth  of,  much  esteemed 
by  the  common-people:  J.  Rav,  Journ.  Low  Countr,,  p.  405.  1680  Then 

Virtnicelti  [sic].  Potato  and  Tartonpkily,  and  flatulent  Roots  to  stir  up  and  to 
enable  Appetite :  Shaowell,  IVom.  Ca/tain,  i.  p.  5.  17S9  a  foreign  paste, 

the  same  as  vermicelly:  W.  Verral,  Cookery,  p.  215.  1766  Romeo  hands 

to  me  the  Jelly,  |  Or  the  Soup  of  Vermicelli :  C.  Anstev,  Nevo  Bath  Guide, 
Let.  IX.  1771  a  small  bason  of  vermicelli :  Smollett,  Humph,  CL,  p.  17/a 

(iSSsX       1819  Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli:  Bvkon,  Don  Juan,  u.  clicx. 
1841    these  pancakes.. .are  arranged  with  jelly  inside,  rolled  up  between  various  ' 
ceuclue  of  vermicelli  flavoured  with  a  leetU  wine :  Thackeray,  Misc.  Essays, 
A*c.,  p.  400  (1885).        1845  Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermioelli  in  a  quart  of 
new  millc:  Brbgion  &  Miller,  Pract.  Cock,  p.  214. 

vermoth,  vermouth,  sb.:  Ger.  rfVr»»«M,= 'wormwood', 
'vermuth':  a  cordial  or  mild  liqueur  flavored  with  worm- 
wood. 

vernier,  sb. :  Fr.,  fr.  the  name  of  the  inventor  Pierre  Ver- 
nier: a  small  movable  scale,  the  dividing  lines  of  which 
move  parallel  to  the  dividing  lines  of  the  fixed  scale  of  a 
measuring  instrument,  such  as  a  barometer,  or  a  theodolite, 
used  to  indicate  fractional  parts  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
graduated  fixed  scale.    Also  called  a  nonius. 

180S  Two  or  three  rulers,  with  two  sights,  and  a  nonius,  or,  as  oor^  author 
rather  afliectedly  calls  it,  a  vernier,  form  the  whole  of  this  ingenious  contrivance : 
Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  a,  p.  97.  _  1866  Though  I  had  much  clear  weather,  we  barely 
succeeded  by  magniiiers  in  reading  the  verniers :  £.  K.  Kane,  A  rctic  Bxplor., 
Vol.  I.  di.  xiiL  p.  144. 

veronicas  sb. :  Late  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  Btptviai :  a  piece  of  cloth 
on  which  the  face  of  a  Christ  is  represented,  so  called  from 
the  tradition  that  a  woman  named  Bcprvixi;  (Veronica)  wiped 
the  face  of  Christ  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Calvary  and 
that  the  face  was  miraculously  portrayed  on  the  napkin. 
Also  called  a  vemicle.   Early  AngUcised  as  veronike,  verony. 

1788  the  veronica  of  Rome:  Gibbon,  Decl.  4*  Fail,  Vol.  ix.  ch.  xlix.  p.  iso 
(1813). 

veronica*,  J'^. :  Late  Lat:  Bot.:  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
Nat  Order  Scropkulariaceae,  including  speedwell. 
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1587  pouder  of  the  same  herbe  Veronica:  L.  Andrew,  Tr.  Brunswick's 
Distill.,  Bk.  n.  ch.  Ixxix.  sig.  F  ii  ro/a.  1664  Valerian,  Veronica,  double 

and  single:  Evelvn,  Kal.  Hart.,  p.  105  (1739X 

•vers  de  soci^t^  phr. :  Fr. :  society  verse,  verse  which 
treats  of  the  light  topics  furnished  by  polite  society. 

1803  The  rest  [of  the  smaller  pieces]  are  mere  vers  de  socUil:  Edin.  Rev., 
VoL  3,  p.  59-  1888  Little  touches  of  half-regretful  feeling...are  the  secret  of 
the  charm  iiversd*  socilU:  Aikenaum,  Aug.  it,  p.  191/1, 


versiflcator  {il:.=.j.-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  versific&tor, 
noun  of  agent  to  versificAre,='to  versify':  a  versifier,  one 
who  makes  verses. 

1611  Verti/icateur,  A  versificator,  versifier,  maker  of  veraes:  CoTGR. 
bef.  1607  Sutius,  the  best  versificator  next  to  Virgil:  Drvdbn,  Tn  yuv.,  Ded. 
(R.]  1710   he  was  (even  as  uncorrect  at  he  is)  none  of  the  worst  vetsifi- 

cators :  Pope,  Lett.,  Wks.,  Vol.  vn.  p.  loa  (17S7X 

verso,  J*. :  abLof  Lat  v«rwf,='tumed'  (with_/5>/«i7,«='lear, 
suppressed):  the  back  of  the  leaf,  the  page  which  is  on  a 
reader's  left  hand  (opposed  to  recto,  q.  v.).  Abbreviated 
tow". 

1873  It  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  verso  of  this  agreeable  recto  of  <ne  leaf 
of  my  library  life :  J.  Hknrv,  Aeneidea,  Vol.  I.  p.  Ixxvu.  1885  the  illustia- 

tion  on  the  verso  of  fol.  i  of  the  *  Nuremberg  (chronicle' :  Atkeneeum,  Oct.  lo, 
p.  478/a. 

*verstk  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Russ.  versta :  a  Russian  mile,  equi- 
valent to  about  1 167  yds.  English,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  English. 

1555  From  whense  saylynge  for  the  space  of  fyue  Weistes,  they  coomme  into 
two  lakes  in  whiche  are  scene  two  n-ayes :  R.  Eden,  Decades,  Stect.  iv.  p.  333 
(1885).  1598  From  Vologkda  to  Commtlski,  37  venies :  R.  Hakluvt, 

Vomges,  VoL  I.  p.  313.  1599  eleuen  hundred  verstes  vp  against  the  streame 
of  Dwina:  —  Divers  Voyages,  p.  ix.  (1809X  1668  we  left  NotK^orvd,  and 

S>t  forwards  36  Weratcs,  or  seven  Leagues:  J.  Da  vies,  Am^assmehrs  Trav., 
k.  L  p.  ao  (1669X  1788  one  hundred  wersu  distant.. .is  a  very  handsome 

stone  church:  Stohlin,  Anecd.  0/ Peter  tke  Gt.,  p.  184.  1828  It  stands 

some  eighty  versts  (torn  the  high  sea,  |  And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands 
three:  Byron, />m  ^imm,  vii.  ix.  1886  Baron  Toll  made  an  excunioa...to 
a  point  situated  370  versu  (180  miles)  to  the  south-east  of  Ustyansk :  A  tkenentm, 
Apr.  10,  p.  491/3. 

^versus,  prep. :  Lat. :  Leg. :  against    Abbreviated  to  v. 


1447 — 8  Also  the  jmKment  bytwene  John  Husset  versus  John  Notte:  Smil- 
lingpord,  Lett.,  p.  53  (Camd.  Soc.,  1871).  1621  Suyt  per  Fowks  in  the 

Starrchamber  versus  Lake  and  others :  Debatn  Ho.  of  Lords,  p.  3  (Camd.  Soc, 


1870).  1815  the  case  of  Smuggler  versus  Exciseman :  Scott,  Guy  Manner, 
ing,  ch.  xxxix.  p.  343  (1853).  1837   Disguise  the  opposition  as  gentlemen 

would,  it  was,  in  reality,  a  contest  of  whiskey  versus  brandy,  and  brandy  versus 
whiskey :  Congress.  DeOates,  Vol.  HI.  p.  j86.  1845  It  is  Pickwick  and  Sam 

Slick  versus  Dante  or  Milton :  Ford,  Handik.  Spain,  PL  ti.  p.  765. 

^vertebra,//,  vertebrae,  Lat.;  vertebre,  verteber,  Eng. 
fr.  Fr.  vertebre  (Cotgr.) :  sb.:-  a  bone  of  the  spine  (esp.  above 
the  sacral  or  the  caudal  region) ;  a  joint  , 

1078  the  transuenw  processes  tA  the  Vertebres  of  the  necke  appeare  vnto  vs 
alim  as  if  they  were  douen :  J.  Banister,  Hist.  Man,  sig.  B  iiij  ro.  bef. 

1627  I  will  find  where  his  disease  of  cozenage  lay,  wheUier  in  the  vertehree  or  in 
OS  coxendix'.  Miduleton,  Anytkir^  for  Quiet  Life,  iii.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  393 
(1885).  1644  they  show  also  the  ribs  and  vertebre  of  the  same  beast :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  75  (i87aX  1673  they  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  several 

Plates  or  Pieces  sticking  together  like  so  many  vertebrae,  though  I  confess  the 
particular  Pieces  are  shorter  or  thinner  than  the  Vertebres  of  any  Fish  I  have  as 
yet  observed :  J.  Ray,  Joum.  Low  Countr.,  p.  116.  1704  many  thousands 

of  great  Stones,  and  even  broken  Pieces  of  Lime-stone  Rocks  throughout  Wales, 
and  the  North  of  EfKland,aAmos,t  wholly  composed  of  those  Vertebra,  or  broken 

D!^_u    ..e  .1.—     B  —  J^...t  C_—  _. L!..!.    .. ..—.— I It.J     E*^-* o . 


coming  slowly 


Tkrte  Discourses,  \\.^  lii  {.111%).  1759  Dr.  Slop's 

along,  foot  by  foot,  waddling  through  the  dirt  upon  the  vertebne  of'a  little 
diminutive  pony:  Sterne,  Trist.  Skand.,n.  viii  Wks.,  p.  75  (1839)1  1770 

they  commenced  the  formidable  operation  of  snapping  all  our  joints,  not  only  the 
toes...but  the  vertebr»  of  the  back:  R.  Chandler,  Trav.  Asia  Minor,p.  51. 
1840  he  only  dislocated  his  vertebra: :  Barham,  Ingolds.  Leg.,  p.  40  (1865). 

*verteiL  //.  verticfis,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  highest  point,  a  top,  a 
summit ;  the  zenith ;  that  angular  point  of  a  triangle,  pyra- 
mid, or  cone,  which  is  outside  the  base. 

1S70  From  the  vertex,  to  the  Circumference  ofthebase  of  the  Cone:  J.  Dee, 
Pref.  Billinnley's  Euclid,  tig.  c  ij  ro.  1646  the  Zenith  or  Vertex  of  any 

place:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep.,  Bk.  n.  ch.  ii  p.  47  (1686).  1665  when 

the  Sun  comes  to  the  Vertex:  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Treo).,  p.  30(i677X  1678 

six  triangles,  that  terminated  like  those  of  a  Pyramid  in  •  Vertex:  R.  BovLB, 
Virtues  of  Gems,  p.  la.  1691  the  great  diversity  of  Soyls  thai  are  found 

there,  every  Vertex,  or  Eminency,  almost  aflbrding  new  kinds :  J.  Ray,  Cts^ 
tion,  Pt.  II.  p.  335  (j7oi).     _  ytTSO  this  force,  acting  u^on  the  yoy  vertex  of  the 

Trist. 

Parnassus:   1.  S.  MUGHEs,  jrav.  in  Ciicily,     ■    «    -  

shorter  prolongations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vertex  of  the  mass  [aurora] : 
E.  K.  Kane,  ut  Grinnell  Exped.,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  33a. 

vertigine,  sb. :  It. :  vertigo. 

1588  the  vertigini&  and  insubilitie  of  their  more  then  fantastical]  biaines: 
Stubbbs,  Anat.  Ab.\  hi.  39  V.  1606  the  vertigine,  in  the  head:  B.  Jon. 

SON,  Volp.,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  p.  469(1616). 

100 — 2 


,  rt.  n.  p.  335  (1701;.  zio»  tnis  lorce,  acnng  upon  tne  very  vertex  or  the 
I. ..squeezed  and  propelled  the  cerebrum  towaru  the  cerebellum :  Sterne, 
tt.  Stand..  \t.  xix.  Wks.M>.  104  (1839).  1880  the  Hyamp6an  vertex  of 

lassus:  T.  S.  Hughes,  T*av.  in  Stctly,  VoL  L  ch.  xiL  p.  363.         1853  the 
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VERTIGO 


*Tertigo  (^  iL  =.,  -«■-  as  -#*-)>  **• :  Eng-  fr"  L*t-  vertfgo : 
giddiness,  dizziness,  a  sudden  attack  of  giddiness.  Cor- 
rupted to  tiego. 

1SS8  the  heed  age  called  vertigo:  Pavnbix,  Tr.  Rtg.  Sal.,  »g.  C  lii  V. 
IMS  Whicbe  prickyng  hath  euyl  accidentes  folowynge  as  apoptcxta,  vert^o„. : 
Tkahiiion,  Tr.  Cuv'j  Chintrr.,  fol.  Ixxxvii  c/i.  1606  we  will  take  [dnnke] 
vntiU  my  rorfe  whirle  rcnind  |  with  the  vtrtigo:  B.  Jonson,  Volp.,  iii.  7,  Wlu., 
p.  490  (i<i6X  1637  for  in  euery  Mtgrim,  or  firtigo,  there  i>  an  Oottnthra- 
Hon  iojmed  with  a  Scmblaaoe  of  Tmming  nund:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  viii. 
I  7>5.  16M  their  whole  life  being  a  continew'd  vtrtigt,  or  rather  a  torture 
on  the  wheele  of  Lmt :  B.  Jonson,  Matquts  (Vol.  ii.X  p.  145  (1640).  bef.  18M 
I  am  ihrewdly  troubled  with  a  tiego  |  Here  in  my  head :  Flitchkii  &  M  as- 
SINCBII,  Vtry  Wemany  iv.  3.    (C.J  16U  Ilier's  a  strange  Hagot  hath 

»t  into  tber  brain :  which  poueueth  them  with  a  kind  of  vertigo :  Howell. 
Sfiti.  Ho-EL^o\.  II.  xxxiv.  p.  338  (1678).  1646  Vertigoes,  Cramps  and 

Convulsions:  Sik  Th.  Brown,  Pi€itd.  £/.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  118  ^1686). 
16M  but  to  proceed  to  the  Diseases  of  PaUenu  in  their  Sicknesse,  but  besule  it, 
which  is  a  vtrtigt,  an  inconstant  demeanour:  R.  Whitlock,  Zaotomia,  p.  ISO. 
1668  curing  the  Varligo,  Megrim,  and  dimness  of  sight:  J.  Yl.,Elix.Prvf.,^i. 
1684  A  vertigo  or  megrim  in  the  head  causeth  irregular  and  unsteady  motions 
in  the  members:  S.  Charmock,  Wlu.,  in  Nicbol's  .f«r.  Stand.  Diviiut,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  771-  --  ■  


<x86;).  1699  followed  by  dangerous  swoonug,  a  vertigo,  a  failingof 

memory:  Hmumr  (ffGtul,  in  Harl.  Muc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  50  (1809X  1718  He 

had  been  frighted  into  a  Vertigo  by  the  Sound  of  Cat-^alls  on  the  First  Day: 
Pope,  Wki.,  VoL  vl  p.  sM  (1757^  1748  I  had  been  much  out  of  order  lor 

above  a  month;  languors  and  verugos  succeeded  each  other,  the  latter  attended 
with  sickness  at  my  stomach:  Lord  Chrstbrpield,  Lttt.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xxxix. 
Misc.  MTcs.,  Vol.  11.  p.  341  (f777X  1766  have  I  not  headachs,  like  Pope? 

vertigo,  like  Swift?  Beattie,  Ltttm,  Vol.  L  Na  is,  p.  34  (1820).  1830  he 

complained  of  frequent  vertigos :  J.  Galt,  Li/e  0/ Byron,  p.  312,  1847  a 

young  man  who  had  undertaken  to  place  the  ornament  on  the  summit  was  seixed 
with  vertigo  in  the  moment  of  completing  his  explmt:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Tint, 
p.  65. 

*vertiJ,  sb.:  It  (better  virttl,  q.v^:  virtue,  power;  taste 
for  fine  art ;  artistic  excellence  or  rarity. 

1739  Impale  a  Glow-worm,  or  Vertfi  profess,  |  Shine  in  the  dignity  of  F.  R.  S. : 
Pope,  Dundad,  iv.  569.  1806  Whether  Lord  Arundel  meant  by  this  sump- 

tnous  proposal  to...or  yielded  to. ..his  love  of  vcrtil,  is  doubtful:  J.  Dallawav, 
Aiuea.  Arts  £nt;i.,  p.  503,  1816  the  manufacture  of  some  decoration,  some 

S'ece  of  votit,  some  elegant  trifle:  J.  Scott,  yitil  U  Parit,  p.  116 (and  Ed.X 
171  The  house  abouncb  in  specimens  of  vertu:  J.  C  Young,  Mem.  C.  M. 
Young,  Vol.  II.  ch.  xix.  p.  33}. 

VertTunnns,  name  (='s«!lf-changing')  of  the  Roman  deity 
of  Spring  and  Autumn,  a  tutelar  deity  of  orchards  and 
gardens. 

1667  To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adom'd,  |  Likest  she  seem*d ;  Pomona 
when  she  fled  J  Vertumnus:  Milton,  P.  L.,  ix.  395.  bef.  1670  What  a 

Vgriumnut,  when  he  pleas'd  to  Argue,  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  contrary: 
J.  Hackbt,  Abf.  WiUuuiu,  Pt.  l  33;  p.  36  (1693). 

vertuoso:  It    Seevirtnoso. 

^rerre^  sb. :  Fr. :  animation,  energy,  enthusiasm. 

169T  If  be  be  above  Virgil,  and  is  resolved  to  folknv  his  own  verve  (as  the 
French  call  itX  the  proverb  will  (all  heavily  upon  him.  Who  teaches  himself  ha* 
a  fool  for  his  master:  Drtdbn,  Tr.  Virritt  Atn.  (Ord  MS.X    (L.!  1766 

Yon  will  not  eirpeet  therefore  I  should  give  yen  any  account  of  my  vtrvt,  which 
is  at  best  (you  know)  of  so  delicate  a  constitution,  and  has  such  weak  nerves,  as 
not  to  stir  out  of  iu  chamber  above  three  days  in  a  year:  Gray,  Wlr..  VoL  1. 
p.  3u  (i8i4)l  178S  One  of  my  most  fervent  wishes  has  long  been  that  you 

woula  exercise  more  frequently  the  vtrvt  that  is  so  eminently  marked  as  your 
characteristic  talent :  HoR.  Walpole,  LetUrt,  VoL  viil  p.  ^7  (1858^  1866 
the  dash,  the  verve,  the  hundred  attractive,  atuchable  qualities  of  Crrolt's  cha. 
lacter:  Ouida,  Strathnurt,  Vol.  i.  ch.  iL  p.  36.  1886  That's  enough,  I 

It  wants  "vtrvt,"  "trio,"  "breadth,"  "design,"  |  Besides,  it's  English.  Ide- 
dine:  A.  Dobson,  At  tJU  Sign  ^tJkt  Lyrt,  p.  176. 

▼endno,  pi.  verziiii,  sb. :  It :  brazil-wood.  See  brasil. 
Rarely  Anglicised  as  Teisin(e). 

1686  (See  brasU  i\.  1688  a  village  called  Mtrgy,  in  whose  harbour 

euerie  yere  there  Udeth  some  Shippes  with  Venina,  Nypa,  and  Beniamin...the 
gr^test  merchandise  there  is  verzing,  and  nypa,  which  is  an  excellent  Wine, 
which  is  had  in  the  fiowie  of  a  tree  called  Nyper:  T.  HiCKOCK,  Tr.  C.  FrtdtrUkt 
Voy.,  foL  33  v°.  1699  Sandots,  Manine,  Vcnine,  Porcelane ;  R.  Hakluyt, 
Vtyagtt,  VoL  11.  i.  p.  318.  —  there  goeth  another  ship...to  lade  Verzino:  it., 
p.  339.    — .  Venioi,  from  S.  Tkamat,  and  from  China :  1^.,  p.  377. 

*vddca  pisci8,/Ar.:  Lat,  'fish's  bladder':  a  figure  in  the 
form  of  a  pointed  oval,  like  the  space  common  to  the  two 
circles  in  Euclid,  Bk.  I.  Prop,  i,  a  symbol  of  Christ;  a  glory 
surrounding  the  whole  figure  (in  Christian  art). 

1838  In  the  earliest  seta  of  masonic  esublishment  a  geometrical  figure  or 
canon  was  adopted  in  all  sacred  buildings.. .styled  Vesica  Piscit...it  was  formed 
bjr  two  circles  cutting  each  other  in  their  centres:  J.  Dallawav,  Disc.  Archil. 
£ng.,  &»c.,  p.  418.  1878  the  heads  of  the  two  portals  of  Ely  were  formerly 

filled  with  the  Vesdca  Piscis:  G.  G.  Scott,  Rn.  Acad.  Ltd.,  Vol.  1.  p.  189. 
1887  The  window. ..gains  by  Che  elegant  vesica.shaped  light  in  the  gable :  Atnt. 
nteum,  Oct.  8,  p.  474/a. 

vesir(i) :  Turk.    See  vlzler. 

♦Vesper,  vesper  (-i-),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  vesfire,  or 
direct  fr.  Lat  vesper:  the  evening  star;  eventide.  The  word 
vespers  is  distinct    See  Hespems. 

1893  And  thus  whan  that  the  light  is  faded,  |  And  vesne*  sheweth  him  alofte  | 
And  that  the  night  is  longe  and  softe  |  Under  the  cloades  aerice  and  stille,  I  Than 
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hath  this  Ihynge  most  of  his  wille:  GowER,Cr<>i>/ i4M.,  Bk.  IV.    [R.1  169* 

dare  not  with  uie  silly  snail  from  cabin  show  my  had,  |  Till  Vesper  I  behold  aloft 
in  skies  begin  to  spread :  Pbelb,  Sir  Clyoman,  Wks.,  p.  533/3  (1861).  1606 

thou  hast  seen  tlwse  signs;  |  They  are  blade  vesper's  pageants:  Shaks.,  Ant. 
and  Cttef.,  iv.  14,  8.  1640   Vitftr  brings  on  the  N«ht:  H.  Mors,  PUL 

Po.,  p.  313  (1647). 

Tespertilio,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  bat 

1666  these  vespertiipjio*  a  large  foot  in  length  hang  in  swarms  upon  the  boisfas 
of  Trees,  by  claws  two  inches  long  fixed  at  the  exiream  part  of  their  wings :  Sir 
Th.  Herrbrt,  TVot.,  p.  385(1677). 

vespillo,  .r^.:  Lat:   one  who  carried  out  bodies  of  the 

poor  for  burial  in  Ancient  Rome. 

1643  Anatomies,  Skeletons,  or  Cadaverous  rdkines,  like  Veipilloet,  or  Gimvc- 
makers:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Rtlig.  Mid,  |  xxxviiL  Wlcs.,  VoL  IL  p.  381  (185a). 

Vesta :  Lat. :  name  of  the  virgin  goddess  of  the  hearth  in 
Ancient  Rome,  in  whose  temple  in  the  forum  the  sacred  fire 
was  kept  alight  by  the  Vestal  virgins.  Hence,  vesta,  a  wax 
lucifer-match. 

1689  Vesta's  virgins  with  their  holy  fires  |  Do  deanse  the  thought*  that 
fimcy  hath  defil'd:  Grbknb,  Pttmt,  Wks.,  p.  313/3  (1861). 

vestal  (z  z.),  adj.  and  sb. :  pertaining  to  or  characteristic 
of  the  virgin  goddess  Vesta ;  one  of  the  virgins  who  tended 
the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  on  the  central  hearth  of  Vesta's 
temple  in  Ancient  Rome. 

1649  put  his  neece  Rhta  into  a  religion  of  vii]pnes  called  VtttaUt'.  W. 
Thomas,  Hitt.  Ital.,  foL  9  r>.  1690  a  certain  aim  he  took  I  At  a  fiur  vestal 

throned  by  the  west:  Shaks.,  Midi.  Ift.'i  Dr.,  iL  i,  ij8.  1603  PtftAunaa 

likewise  another  vestall  virgin;  Holuind,  Tr.  Pint.  Afor.,o.  341.  1788  The 
head  of  the  young  Vestal  was  the  most  engaging  thing  1  had  seen  in  /tafyz 
Richardson,  Statnts,  Av.,  in  Italy,  p.  135. 

vestibnliuii,//.  vestibnla,  sb. :  Lat :  a  vestibule. 

1684  Where  thesides  had  nu)gesofC«/MKiw,asintho«elargeAi»tet,/Vr<i- 
cot.  Atrial  and  Vatiiula  of  the  Grttkt  and  Rtmant:  EvBLYN,  Tr.  Frtartt 
ParalL  Arckit.,  in.,  p.  133.  1741  In  the  Vestibulum  of  a  Convent  of 

Greek  Nuns:  J.  Ozbll,  Tr.  Ttnm^ert't  Voy.  Ltvant,  VoL  in.  p.  71. 

vestige  {±  — ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vestige :  a  footprint,  a 
trace ;  a  remnant  or  relic  of  something  which  has  ceased  to 
exist 

1646  is  there  no  nother  meroonall  or  skant  an/  vesdgie  theieof:  G.  Jove, 
Ejcf.  Dan.,  foL  13  i«.  1646  showing  some  vestige  of  its  former  magni&ence 
in  pieces  of  temples :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  i.  p.  i  js  (1873).  1776  we  found 

no  vestiges  of  buildings :  R.  Chanolrr,  Trmi.  Atia  Minor,  p.  103.  1888 

Mr  Greg  points  out  toe  many  curious  vestiges  which  the  timoitioa  retains  of  its 
own  eaiTy  stage  of  doubt  and  visionary  impression :  XIX  Cent.,  Feb.,  p.  aoS. 

*ve8tIgia...nnllaretrorsiua(spectantia),/Ar.:  Lat:  no 
footprints  directed  backwards.  See  Hor.,  EM.,  I,  I,  74,  75, 
alluding  to  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  sick  lion,  in  which 
the  fox  when  asked  why  he  hesitates  to  enter  the  lion's  cave, 
says  (in  Horace's  words)  me  vestigia  terrent,  |  omnia  te  ad- 
versum  spectantia,  nulla  relrvrsum,='tbe  footprints  frighten 
me,  because  they  are  all  directed  towards  you,  none  away 
from  you'. 

1688  How  shall  I  stand  before  lemptationsl  Oh  keep  me  that  I  enter  not  in, 
vettigia  terrent,  behold  the  footsteps  of  them  that  have  gone  in ;  J.  Owbn,  Cif 
Ttmft.,  di.  ilL  p.  -40.  1663  No  such  courtesy  of  Papists  to  Protestants ; 

vttttgia  nulla  rttrertum:  00  return  (especially  the  second  time)  out  of  durance: 
Fuller,  tVorMet,  VoL  III.  p.  389  (1840X  1896  they  nay  take  for  their 

moxxo—veetigia  nulla  FV/rvmMM— there  is  no  retreat :  Ctifria.  Deimtee,  VoL  11. 
PL  i.  p.  131.  1868  Once  enter  the  room  enchanted  Ey  this  snow  dad  rose, 

and— Vestijgia  nulla  retrotsum:  C  Reads,  UardCatk,  VoL  IL  p.  305.  *1S76 
his  motto  is  Nulla  veetigia  rttrortum,  and  he  would  as  soon  dream  of  ryr^ing 
homewaixis  in  the  middle  of  his  tour  as  of  deserting  the  colours  in  the  course  of  a 
campaign;  Timet,  Nov.  a.    [St.] 

vesttglnin,  //.  vestigia,  sb. :  Lat :  a  footprint,  a  vestige. 

1663  And  here  we  will  see  as  well  as  we  can,  by  those  obscure  veetigia 
which  we  meet  withall,  wherein  their  several  excellenaes  lay :  N.  Culverwbl, 
Light  o/Nat.,  Treat.,  p.  7.  1664  we  see  instances  of  it  among  the  F«- 

tmi's  and  fbouteps  of  the  most  flourishing  ages :  EVBLTN,  Tr.  Frearft  Parali. 
Archil.,  Pref.,  p.  j.  1766  then  are  veetigia  of  the  two  punctures  partly 

grown  up,  but  still  visible  on  the  oppcmte^comer  of  the  map,  which  are,  nn- 
questionaoly,  the  very  holes  through  which  it  has  been  pricked  up  in  the  sentry- 
box  :  Stxrne,  Triit.  Shand.,  vill.  xvii.  Wks.,  p.  33B  (1839)1  1831  there  are 
still  left  some  vtitigia  rurit  ['of  the  countryj;  Bdtn,  Rev.,  Vol.  35,  p.  joj. 
1828  who  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  toleratioo  of  sudi  exliiMtioas.,.M 
the  remains  of  barbarism,  the  vestigia  rurit,  amongst  as:  B.,  Vol.  47,  p.  435. 

Vestris,  name  of  two  famous  i8  c.  dancers  (father  and 
son)  of  the  French  stage,  and  of  a  great  actress  and  singer 
(d.  1851),  daughter  of  the  younger  dancer. 

1784  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and  play  a  thousand  gambols,  in  which 
Bess,  being  remarkably  strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to  the  rest,  and 
proved  himself  the  Vestris  m  the  party:  Cowpbr,  Poena,  Av.,  VoL  11.  p.  316 
(1808). 
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VESUVIAN 

'"▼esnTian,  adj.  and  sb.:  pertaining  to  Mt  Vesuvius  (a 
volcano  near  Naples  in  Italy);  volcanic;  a  kind  of  fusee. 

187S  Not  an  the  vcsuvians  in  the  world  could  have  kept  hU  cigar  ali|^: 
W.  Black,  Aivtntirtt  of  a  PhatioH,  ch.  xix.    [Davies] 

•▼•to,  \st  pers.  sing.  pres.  iud.  act.  of  Lat  vetare,'^'t.o 
forbid':  'I  forbid',  us^  to  designate  the  intercession  or  an- 
nulling of  a  legislative  measure,  which  was  the  privilege  of 
the  Roman  tribunes ;  hence,  the  exercise  of  any  constitutional 
power  of  annulling;  a  prohibition. 

1604 — 6  God  restralneth  the  remainder  of  man's  wiath,  if  he  do  but  intexpoie 
hit  veto:  J.  Tkatt^  Com.  Old  Tat.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  4oa/s  (1867).,  17S9  the  Car- 
thaginian constitunon,  where  the  tingle,  Veto^  of  one  ditcontented  aenator, 
TfMT^i  tlie  decition  of  the  most  important  affair  to  a  wrong-headed,  ungovernable 
populace :  E.  W.  Montagu,  Am.  Rip.,  p.  art.  1788  the  Queen  put  in  her 

veto:  HoR.  Walk>ls,  Leftert,  Vol.  I.  p.  czviii.  (18S7X  1811  and  here,  in 

some  measure,  be  assumed  the  right  of  a  veto:  L.  M.  Hawkins,  CouK/tm, 
Vol  I.  p.  936  (and  Ed-X  *18T6  Rutria  does  not,  however,  ask  our  attisl- 

ance  for  that  puipote,  aUliottgh  no  one  will  expect  us  to  inter^ote  our  veto 
againttit,  tince  objecu  are  coocemedfor  which  we  are  ourtelvet  ttnving:  Timet, 
Sec.  7.    [St] 

▼ettnia,  si. :  It :  a  carriage. 

1861  I  proceeded  on  my  way  in  the  vettura:  J.  Gibson,  in  Katriake't  Life, 
P-4S0857X 

*7ettiirino^//.  Tettnrini,  s6.:  It.:  a  letter  of  horses;  an 
attendant  on  passengers  in  the  service  of  the  letter  of  their 
horses ;  a  driver  of  a  hired  carriage ;  in  £ng.,  a  carriage. 

1617  At  Ancoiia,  according  to  the  custome  of  patsen^ert,  we  agreed  with  a 
Vetturine,  or  letter  of  horses,  that  each  of  vs  paying  bun  fiftie  fiue  Poli,  hee 
should  finde  vt  horses,  and  horse-meate,  and  our  owne  diet  to  Rome ;  and  to  this 
end  hit  semant  followed  vs  on  foote,  after  the  fashion  of  die  Italians,  who  ride 
slowly,  and  these  seruanu  are  called  ytlhiriHi,  or  Vetturali:  F.  MoRVSON, 
IHh.,  Pt.  I.  pp.  97,  98.  1670  Otheis  take  with  them  a  ytUurinc,  that  lets 

them  have  Horses,  and  diets  them  too:  R.  Lassrls,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt.  11.  p.  157 
(i6gS)i        1771  he  set  out  with  a  vetttirino  for  Rome :  Smollrtt,  Humfh.  CL, 

5.  c6/a  (188a).  1787  Had  these  poor  people  been  Turks,  and  our  Vetturinos 

anissaries,  they  must  have  been  utterly  ruined:  P.  Bbckford,  Lttt.fr.  Ital., 
'oL  I.  p.  5a  (tSos).  183S  A  vetturbu  lived  near  the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian : 

LoRoLvTTO_N.G«&{^,ch.  xxjiiLp.67/i(NewEd.X  1W7  a  lumbering pc«t- 
coach,  the  Irish  vetturiiu,  the  '*leathemconvenienoe"oftluit  time  (like  those  of 
Italy  of  the  present  day):  Ladv  Morgan,  Mem.,  VoL  i.  p.  16  (i86al  1871 

we  were  travelling  vttturino:  J.  C  Young,  Mem.  C.  M.  Yomc,  Vol  II.  p.  aS. 
1887  Travelling  by  vettmrina  a  [in  Italy]  hardly  within  the  power  of  those 
whose  means  are  moderate:  Atientnim,  Jan.  at,  p.  laj/a. 

▼ez&ta  anMStio,  pi.  vezfttae  avaestidnes,  pAr.:  Late 
Lat. :  a  disputed  question,  a  point  which  has  not  been  finally 
settled. 

181S  We  <io  not  mean  to  enter  upon  the  vexata  qtuatw  of  the  tones  and 
delivery:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  aa,  p.  143.  18M  The  vexata  guettio  of  Terms 

of  Communion  is  just  touched  upon:  ^.,  VoL  $9,  p,  46.  18U  Whether  the 

remainder  of  our  mental  slates  are  similarly  dependent  on  physical  conditions,  it 
one  of  the  vexata  gtusiioius  in  the  tdence  of  human  nature ;  J.  S.  Miu,, 
System  of  Logic,  Vol.  ii,  p.  495  (1656X  1884  When  we  emerge  from  the 

primitive  historv  of  Rome— and  heaven  forbid  that  we  should  loiter  for  one 
second  in  that  notbed  of  vexeUa  muettionet — Mommsen  strides  away,  like  a 
giant,  from  his  competitors:  Spectator,  Apr.  la,  p.  490/1. 

vezir  :  Turk.     See  vizier. 

*vi  at  tOTBS&fphr. :  Lat. :  by  force  of  arms,  with  force  and 
arms,  forcibly,  with  a  display  of  force.    Often  used  in  Law. 

■   1688  heresy^  offends,  separates,  and  lageth,  making  the  party  good  vi  ei 
armis,  if  not  with  argumentt  of  reason,  yet  with  arguments  of  stecFand  iron ; 
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armu,  it  not  witn  argumentt  of  reason,  yet  with  arguments  of  stee 
T.  Adams,  Com.  2  Pel.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  aii/i  (1865).  1648 

now,  vi  6'  Armit,  to  subdue  her  spirit;  Merc.  Acad.,  No.  i,  p.  a. 


the  I 


le^n 


olv 
1671 


Yet  if  you  hist,  he  knows  not  where  the  barm  is,  |  He  U  not  defend  his  Non.sence 
Vitf  Armit:  Shadwbll,  Humtrittt,  Epil.,  p.  So.  1682  Make  ye  a  sly 

blladous  Quibble,  |  Act  Vi  4*  Armit  against  a  Bible:  T.  D.,  Butler' t  Chtit, 
Canto  II.  p.  108.  .-—  —        ...  ...  .     . 

outlawries,  and 


Canto  11.  p.  108,  1743  For  ask,  first,  what  can  the  king  pardon  X  answer, 

outlawries,  and  trenosses  vi  et  armit'.  R.  North,  Livet  nf  Northt,  Vol.  1. 
p.  343  (iSaiSX  176S  he  compelled,  viet  armit^  a  rich  farmer's  son  to  marry 


the  daughter  of  a  cottager:  Smollbtt,  Launc.  Greaoet,  ch.  iv.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 
p.  46  (1817]^  1766  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Stampact  in  the  Colonies 

t^*  //  armit:  Lorp  Cmestbrpield,  Letters,  Vol.  Ii.  No.  173,  p.  503  (1774X 
1806  finding  that  the  fowl  and  vegetables,  which  you  had  bespoken  for  dmner, 
have  just  been  clawed  off  the  niit,  and  out  of  the  pot,  vi  et  armis.  by  half  a  dozen 
ktad  of  low^  blustering  tascauions:  BERSsFORi3,  Miteriet,  VoL  1.  p.  X14  (5th 
Ed.X  1818  Sure  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  was  murthered  lairly,  that's 
drowned  by  force,  vi  et  armis :  Lady  Morcan,  Ft.  Uacarthy,  VoL  1.  ch.  v. 
p.  308  (1819X  1848  carried  him  off  vi  et  armit  in  the  midst  of  a  tpeedi: 
Thackbrav,  Ir.  Sk.  Bk.,  p.  136  (1887X 

vial,  interj.:  It.:  come!,  come  on!,  away!. 

1S98  Vial  to  London  will  we  march  amain:  Shaks.,  ///  Heit.  VI.,  iL 
t,  i8a. 

♦vii,  abl.  of  Lat.  via,  =»  'a  way' :  by  way  ot 

1779  This  night  is  the  fourteenth  nnce  we  first  had  news  of  his  victory,  via 
New  Providence :  I.  Adams,  Wkt. ,  VoL  ix.  p.  483  (1854X  1888  have  gone 

to  India  viA  the  Oq>e  of  Good  Hope:  Lord  Saltoun,  Scraps.  VoL  11.  ch.  iv. 
P-99- 

•via  lactoa,  phr.:  Lat:  the  Milky  Way,  the  galaxia 
{.q.v.).    See  Ovid,  Met.,  i,  i68. 


1688  As  we  say  of  the  via  Imetea,  at  milky  way  in  the  heavens,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  deal  of  light  from  a  company  of  little  stars,  that  makes  a  glorious  lustre: 
SiBBES,  Wkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  11.  p.  3m  (i86t).  1668  Sir  Thomas  Mora 

was.. .born  in  Milk-street,  London,  the  bnghtest  star  that  ever  shined  in  that  via 
lacteal  Fuller,  Worthies,  VoL  11.  p.  361  (1840X 

•via  media,  phr. :  Lat :  a  middle  course,  the  middle 
course. 

184S  the  whole  nation. ..is  divided  into  two  classes— Romanists  or  Infidels, 
there  is  no  via  media :  Ford,  Hasuiik.  Spain,  Pt.  1.  p.  t68.  1866  they  were 
kept  safely  in  the  via  media  of  indifference:  Geo.  Eliot,  Felix  Holt,  VoL  I. 
P-5- 

viador:  Sp.    See  veedor. 

•viAticun,  .r^. :  Lat,  'provision  for  a  journey',  'journey- 
money':  provision  for  a  journey;  the  Eucharist,  esp.  as 
given  to  a  person  in  danger  of  death. 

1068  divers  Christians... would  be.. .always  sure  to  have  their  vta/tn«H...lhat 
is  to  say,  their  voyage-provision :  CoopsR,  PriveUe  Mass,  p.  11  (Parker  Soc., 
1850).  1098  you  shall  be  allowed  your  viaticum:  B.  Jonson,  Ev.  Man  in 

ilii/rtnrs.,  L  a,  Wks.,  p.  io(i6t6X  1601  In  steedof  a  Ktrs/tcHxi  which  he 

ought  to  have  given  htm  at  out  of  the  Popes  Pension:  A.  C,  Antw.  to  Let.  of 
a  Jetuited  Gent.,  p.  102.  1618  Sir  Ltooel  Cranfielditnot  yet  matter  of  the 

wardrobe,  nor  like  to  be,  nnlest  be  give  a  viaticum  to  the  Lccd  Hay,  who,  they 
say,  stands  upon  ;C9oao:  J.  Cuambbrlain,  in  Court  A*  Timet  e/Jas.  I.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  89  (1848X  1684  widi  this  strange  viaticum  they  will  travel!  foiue  or  five 

dates  tonther,  with  loads  fitter  for  Elephants  than  men:  W.  Wood,  New 
Bngituid'tProtp.,  p.  68.  1600  When  shall  we  now  receive  the  viaticum  with 
saietyt  Evslvn,  Corretp.,  VoL  in.  p.  68(1873%  bef.  1670  His  forecasting  Mind 
thought  of  the  nitnre,  how  to  stock  himself  with  Experience,  with  Wisdom,  with 
Friends  in  greatest  Grace,  with  other  Viaticum  for  the  loogett  Journey  of  hit 
entuing  Life:  J.  Hackbt,  A^.  WiUiams,  Pt.  l  34,  p.  a?  (1693).  1673  let 

tu  take  care  ror  our  journey,  and  fumith  ourselves  with  provision,  and  a  Viati- 
cum for  eternity:  TV.  y.  E.  Nieremterg't  Temporal 6^ Eternal,  Bk.  in.  ch.  L 
p.  338.  1684  Are  we  so  provided  for  heaven,  that  we  need  no  more  viaticum 
in  our  journey  tbithert  S.  Charnock,  Wkt.,  in  NichoFs  Ser.  Stand.  Divinet, 
VoL  IV.  p.  416  (1865).  1781  To  these  Ruin  on  their  left  Arms  they  fiuien, 

when  they  traveL  a  Bag  fiw  the  Conveyance  of  their  Viaticums  Hbdlbv.  Tr. 
Kolben't  Cape  Good  HtSe,  VoL  i.  p.  187.  1784  Indeed,  it  is  well  that  I  live 

little  in  tbe  world,  or  1  should  be  obliged  to  provide  inyself  with  that  viaticum 
for  common  conversation:  Hor.  Waltole,  Letters,  VoL  viii.  p.  471  (1858X 
1793  Player  has,  however,  opened  my  passage  at  last,  and  oMained  for  me 
a  degree  of  confidence  that  1  trust  will  prove  a  comfortable  viaticum  to  me  all  the 
way:  Cowpbr,  Letters,  p.  364  (1884X  1803  the  viaticum  of  character  and 

accomplithmentt  neoetouy  to  inture  the  tuccett  of  future  travellers :  Edits.  Rev., 
VoL  I,  p.  136.  1818  a  priest,  bearing  the  viaticam  to  a  dying  patient:  LAinr 
Morgan,  PI.  Meuarihy,  VoL  i.  ch.  v.  p.  m  (i8>9)i  1801  You  unkin ' 

woaian...to  send  me  on  in  that  hnmour  with  such  a  vieMcttm  through  the  mani 


fteturing  districu:  Carlvlb,  in  J.  A.  Fnude't  Life,  VoL  11.  p.  Sa  (18S4V 
1860  where  the  viaticum  latt  night  wat  adminitterea  to  tbe  dying,  the  laugh  of 
the  living  echoei  gaily  Uiis  morning :  OtnoA,  StnMmort,  VoL  I.  CD.  ii.  p.  40. 

▼i&tor,  sb.:  Lat,  noun  of  agent  to  viare,'*'to  travel',  'to 
go' :  a  traveller,  a  wayfarer. 

1660  [See  eompralMnaerl. 

''vibrator  (l  jl  .=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Mod.  Lat  vibrator,  noun 
of  agent  to  Lat  vibrare,=''to  vibrate':  that  which  vibrates. 

1870  The  reed  pipes  of  organs  and  the  vibrators  of  haimonittntt :  A.  J.  Ellis, 
Tr.  Helmkoltz,  PL  1.  ch.  v.  p.  144. 

vibreanin,  sb. :  Fr.  (Cotgr.) :  a  centre-bit;  a  wimble. 

1601  the  French  vibiequin  or  breast-wimble:  Holland,  Tr.  Plitt.  N.  H., 
Bk.  17,  ch.  15,  VoL  1.  p.  519. 

'vice,  quasi-prep. :  Lat :  instead  o^  in  the  place  o£  As  a 
prefix,  vice-  is  either  fr.  Fr.  or  direct  fr.  Late  Latin. 

1787  The  Lieutenant.Gavemor  hat  appointed.-.Jamet  Miller.. .Lieutenant  of 
the  said  fort,  vice  Frederic  Gottsched,  who  is  gone  to  Halliiiuc:  Gent.  Mag., 
.  p.  1015/1.  1806  a  jarring  bat: — aright-hand  bat  for  a  left-handed  player: — 

a  bat,  viiwstumpt:  Bbrbsford,  Miteriet,  VoL  L  p.  47  (5th  Ed.^  1887  He 

appear*  as  "the  last  new  man"  at  the  Grange,  vice  Mr.  Goldwu  Smith :  Atkt- 
netum,  Apr.  14,  p.  463/1. 

*Tice  venA,  phr. :  Lat. :  the  relations  being  reversed,  the 
order  being  changed ;  conversely. 

1601  And  the  Atcfa-Priests  vice  verta  to  be  suspected  and  attainted  at 
schismatical :  A.  C,  Answ.  to  Let.  o/a  Jetuited  Gent.,  p.  33.  1643  the 

yeaue  of  the  Conquering  of  France  [by  Spain],  is  the  morning  of  the  Conquest  of 
England  (and  vice  versa.):  Howell,  inttr.  For.  TraVj,  p.  47  (i86qX  1607 
He...a>ula  turn  English  into  Latin,  and  vice  vertA:  EVBLVN,  Dusty,  VoL  I. 
p.  343  (1873X  1674  and  vice  verta,  or  beads  and  heels :  N.  Fairfax,  Bulk 

and  Selv.,  p.  34.  1683  Christ's  method  in  this  prayer,  and  this  place  is,  vice 
verta,  clean  otherwise:  Th.  Goodwin,  Wkt.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divinet, 
Vol.  IX.  p.  138  (1864X  beC  1788  R.  North,  Bxamen,  1.  ii  sgL  p.  61  (1740). 
1708  and  so,  vue  vertd,  if  you  should  like  Boon  or  Munich  better  tnanyou  niinit 
you  would  Manheim ;  make  that  the  place  of  your  residence :  Lord  Chester- 
TtBiD-Lettert,  VoL  n.  No.  77,  p.  337  (i77^X  1761  your  Carey  was  tbe  cock, 
and  Throckmorton  the  hen  —  mine  are  vue  vertA:  Hor.  Walpolr,  Letters, 
VoL  in.  p.  443  (18S7X  1886  Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  people  to  rejoice  at  all 
they  now  sorrow  for,  and  vice  versai  Hawthorne,  Amer.  .Vote-Books,  Vol.  L 
p.  as  (1871X  1861  to  sit  by  a  man  who  has  found  you  out...or,  vice  vertd,  to 
sit  with  a  man  whom  you  have  found  out :  Thackeray,  Rouudaitut  Papert, 
p.  Ill  (1879X 

vicegerent  {J.  J.  r.),  adj.  and  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vicegirent: 
deputed,  vicarious ;  one  who  holds  office  or  exercises  power 
as  the  deputy  or  agent  of  a  higher  authority. 
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1S88  Great  depoty,  the  welkin's  viMgerent  and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre : 
Shaks.,  L.  L.  i,.,  L  I,  aaa.  1S9S  This  likewise  is  the  cause  why  the  Prince 
is  teanned  Gods  Vicegerent  vpon  earth :  W.  C.,  Po/imantrut,  sig.  C  4 1^.  1602 
his  vicegerent  the  ArSipriest :  W.  Watson,  QutxUiitti  ofRilig.  &•  Stalt,  p.  jai. 
1630  Bkbnt,  Tr.  Staves  Hist.  Cemu.  Trtnl,  p.  731.  1670  a  Cardinal  who 
hath  under  him  a  Via-Gennt  (a  Bishop)  to  help  him :  R.  Lassbls,  ycy.  ItaL , 
PL  It  p.  154  (>698)- 

vicepiaepositTis,  sb. :  Late  Lat :  vice-president. 

1609  he  is  named  viceprepositus  of  the  coUedge :  Whitelocke,  Lii.  Fam., 
p.  3  (Camd.  Soc,  1858); 

viceift,  sb. :  It. :  a  viceroy. 

1040  wherein  the  kyngea  were  (as  the  vicen  now  is)  to  be  moste  commonly 
resident:  W.  Thomas,  Hiat.  Hal.,  fol.  113  r". 

*vicoroy  (^  ±),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  viceroy  (Fr.  viceroi) : 
the  representative  of  a  king,  a  subordinate  ruler. 

1034  The  xxiiij  of  February  Frannds  the  Frenche  Kynge  was  taken  prisoner... 
by  the  vke-roy  of  Naples :  CkrmicU  ^Calait,  p.  34  (1846).  IBSo  viceroye 

01  Grtuiata:  K.  Edeh,  Dtetuln,  Sect.  1.  p.  103  (iSSsX  1077  Sonne  vnto  the 
vise  Roye:  Fsampton,  Jaffittt  Nttoa,  loL  89  r>.  1S04  he  in  the  meane 

time  sitting  as  Vice-roy  with  his  consecrated  standard  in  his  band :  R.  Scott, 
Ditc.  vyUck.,  Bk.  xii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  349.  1090  Therefore,  viceroy,  the 

Christians  must  have  peace:  Marlowe^  //  Tamburl.,  L  i,  Wks.,  p.  44/1  (1858), 
bef.  1698  Viceroys,  you  are  dead :  |  For  Sacripant,  already  crown'd  a  King,  | 
Heaves  up  his  sword  to  have  your  diadems:  Greens,  Orlando  Fur.,  Wks., 
p.  iot/i  (i8<i).  1610  you  shall  start  vp  yong  yia-nyts:  B.  Jonsoh,  Aleh., 
li.  I,  Wks.,  p.  6j8  (1616).  1630  the  Vice-Roy  o( NafUi:  Brsnt,  Tr.  Soao^i 
Hitt.  Ceumc.  Trent,  Bk.  1.  p.  36  (1676).  1630  the  Victrvy  of  this  Countrey 

hath  taken  much  pains  to  clear  these  Hills  of  Robben :  Howell,  Lttt.,  i.  xxii. 
^  44  (1645X  1660   One  Mighty  Monarch,  and  two  Grtat  Vice-Royes : 

..  C[rodch1,  RetMTn  o/Chat.  II.,  p.  14.  179S  Cuidistan...u  the  residence  of 
a  viceroy:  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Univ.  Gecgr.,  Vol.  11.  p.  471  (1796). 

victor  (J.  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  victor,  noun  of  agent  to 
vincere,='to  conquer':  a  winner,  a  vanquisher,  a  conqueror, 
an  overwhelmer;  also,  attrib. 

abt.  1400  Quare  is  ^  werdes,  my  wale  son  *  pou  wan  of  pi  godis,  |  Pou  suld 
be  victour  &  vcnge  '  &  vencust  neuiref  Alexander^ s  Wan.  05a  1483  al  had 
paste  the  stryfe  and  batel  of  this  worlde  and  were  victurs  of  deuyls :  Revel.  Monk 
of  Evesham,  p.  104  (1869).  1646  the  king  and  victore :  G.  Jove,  Exp.  Dan., 
vA.  as  r^.  1063  to  prouide  for  his  safety  Dy  yielding  him  selfe  to  the  victour : 
J.  Shutb,'  Two  Comm.  (Tr.),  fol.  64  »•.  1079  not  conquerours  onely  but 

victours  also:  North,  Tr.  Plutarch,  p.  538  (i6ia).  1089  backe  I  His  Victor 
sailes:  W.  Warner,  Albion's  England,  ok.  v.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  123.  1601  the 

Greekes  did  set  out  their  victors  at  the  games  of  Olympia,  with  braunches  of  the 
wild-Olive :  Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  //^  Bk.  15,  ch.  4,  Vol.  i.  p.  43a.  1630 

So  true  a  victor :  Massinger,  Picture,  ii.  9,  sig.  E  4  f.  1609   every 

Christian  soldier  must  either  he  victor  or  vietus,  a  conqueror  over,  or  else  con- 
quered by,  the  wicked  one:  N.  Hardy,  ist  Ep.  yokn,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  333/2 
(1B65X '  1600  at  a  safe  distance  he  durst  hiss  ac  the  Victor :  Si  R  Th.  Herbert, 
Trav.,  p.  35  (1677)  170S  To  Argos'  realms  the  victor  god  resorts:  Pope, 

Thebais,  6««,  Wits.,  VoL  11.  p.  177  (1757).  bef.  1744  There,  Victor  of  his 

health,  of  fortune,  friends,  I  And  fame ;  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends :  — 
Mor.  Ess.,  III.  313.  1847  this  your  Academe,  I  Whichever  side  be  Victor,  in 

the  halloo  |  Will  topple  to  the  trumpet  down :  Tennyson,  Print.,  ii.  Wks., 
VoL  IV.  p.  50(1886). 

♦Victoria,  projjer  name,  fr.  Lat.  »irf*iVj,=' victory',  ap- 
plied (out  of  respect  to  Queen  Victoria  of  England)  to  the 
royal  water-lily,  Victoria  regia,  Nat.  Order  Nymphaeacecte; 
and  to  a  light  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  calash  top  over  a 
seat  for  two  persons,  and  with  a  driver's  box  in  front ;  also  to 
sundry  articles  of  commerce. 

Tictrice,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.  victrice :  a  female  who  con- 
quers. 

loss  He  knew  certes  I  That  you,  victrice  |  Of  all  ladies,  |  Should  have  the 
irize  I  Of  worthiness:  Udall,  in  Arber's  Enr.  Gamer,  u.  59.    [C]  bef. 

.637  a  crowned  Victrice  MAnA:  B.  Jonson,  UntUrvcods,  p.  260(1640). 

victriz,  sb. :  Lat.,  fern,  of  victor:  a  female  who  wins  or 
conquers,  a  victress. 

1808  In  his  victrix  he  required  all  that  was  here  visible :  C.  BrontK,  Villette, 
ch.  xxxii.    [Davies] 

*Ticafia,  sb. :  Sp.  fr.  Peru. :  name  of  the  small  wild  species 
of  S.  American  Uama,  Auchenia  vicu(g)na;  the  wool  of  the 
said  animal ;  also,  attrib.  and  in  combination.  See  alpaca, 
gnanaco,  llama. 

1698 — 1633  It  may  be  surmised,  that  it  is  as  that  of  the  becunia,  and  other 
beasts,  whi<£  breed  the  beazer  stone:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage  South  Sea,  i  xix. 
p.  156  (1878).  1604  an  infinite  number  of  vicufia&  which  breede  in  the  Sierras : 
E.  Grimstok,  Tr.  JTAcosta's  Hist.  tV.  Indies,  Vol.  i.  Bk.  iii.  p.  165  (i8eoX 
1789  The  vicunna  resembles  the  lama  in  shape,  but  is  much  smaller,  antl  its  wool 
shorter  and  finer:  J.  Morse^  Anter.  Univ.  Getay.,  Vol,  I.  p.  737(1796).  1811 
The  distinct  kinds  of  Peruvian  Sheep,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Camervs  de  la 
Sierra,  or  country  sheep,  are  four ;  viz.  the  Llama  and  Alpaca,  domestic  animals 
and  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  Huanaco  and  Vicufta,  which  are  wild,  and  never 
yet  tamed,  but  in  some  solitary  instances:  W.  Walton,  Peruvian  Sheef,  p.  11. 
iUB  the  wool  or  fur  of  the  vecuna  seems  not  only  to  be  capable  of  being  manu- 
fhctured  into  the  finest  cloth,  but  hats  made  of  it  rival,  in  liehtness  and  fineness  of 
texture,  those  made  of  beaver :  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  279 
(iSiA  —  the  imports. ..consisted  of.. .771  arrooas  of  vacuna  wool :  ib.,  p.  337. 
1883~-8S  The  Lama  or  Gnanaco... \xAn  the  name  of  lama  alpaca,  or  pisco, 
while  in  its  domestic  state  it  is  called  vicugna  or  vigonia:  Tr.  Matte.Brutis 
Gtogr.,  p.  544  (Edinb.,  1834).       1840  Daring  the  day  we  saw  several  guanacos, 


and  the  track  of  the  closely«llied  spedes,  the  VicuAa;  this  latter  animal  is  pre- 
eminently alpine  in  its  habits:  C  Darwin,  Jouth.  Beagle,  ch.  xvL  p.  ■m. 
1861  we  now  and  then,  in  crossing  the  mountains,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wild 
and  shy  vicu5a:  Herndon,  Amagon,  Pt.  i.  p.  5s  (1854).  18ra  llieir  waist- 
coatings  of  plush  vigonia  will  be  found  remaricable  lor  novelty  and  excelleace : 
Report  e/yuries.  Exhibition  1851,  p.  375/1.  1807  vigonia  doth,  merino  robe 
doth,  (only  in  181O  seraglio  ratteens :  J.  James,  Wortted  Mann/.,  p.  438. 
1888  Here  is  a  dull  peacock-blue,  vicugna-cloth  arranged  iapaMneaux:  Dotty 
Telegraph,  Jan.  18,  p.  9. 

Variants,  becunia,  vicunna,  vicugna,  vigonia,  vacuna, 
vecuna. 

Tidame,  sb. :  Fr. :  an  inferior  noble  of  France  under  the 
feudal  system ;  a  bishop's  deputy  in  temporal  matters. 

1033   vydam  of  Chalons...vydame:  Lord  Berners,  Freittart,  p.  6a  (iSisV 

*vid8,  2nd  pers.  sing,  imperat.  act.  of  Lat  videre,  =  ^io 
see':  see. 

1627  For  which  I  haue  compounded  an  Ointment  of  Excellent  Odour,  whidi 
I  call  Roman  Ointment,  vide  the  Receif.  Bacon,  NeU.  Hist.,  Cent.  >.  I  59. 
1699  Evelyn, /Materia,  p.  51.  1713  She  then  referr'd  them  to  aplace  |  In 
Virgil,  vide  Dido's  case:  Swipt,  Wks.,  p.  585/a  (1869). 

♦vidftlicet,  adv. :  Lat. :  to  wit,  namely,  that  is  to  say. 
Abbrev.  to  videL,  viz.  (where  2  stands  for  an  old  symbol  of 
abbreviation). 

bef.  1648  Thyder  resortyd  sudie  as  wer  trobelyd  wifb  the  hedde  adie,  or 
faadde  any  slottiche  wydowes  lockes,  viz.  here  growen  to  gether  in  a  luftc : 
J.  London,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  yA  Ser.,  Vol  in.  No.  cccvil  p.  13a  (1846). 
1S62  videlicet  [See  kamal  1689  but  the  three  is  made  of  one  number, 

videl.  of  two  and  an  vnitie :  Puttenham,  .£1^.  Poes.,  IL  iil  p.  83  (1869X  1098 
the  Counsellers,  videlicet,  the  Bishop  of  E lye,  and  Sir  IVilliatn  Peter:  R.  Hak- 
LUVT^  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  p.  388.  1600  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any  man 

died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love^ause:  Shaks.,  As  V.  L.  It,  iv.  i,  97. 
1601  The  best  Incense  is  tried  and  knowne  by  these  markes,  tru.  If  it  be  white... ; 
Holland,  Tr.  PUn.  N.  H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  14.  Vol  \.  P.  368.  1616  Therefore 

there  remaineth  yet  another  great  difficultie,  p£^/.  How  this  law...:  W.  Bed- 
well,  Moham.  Impost.,  11.  59.  1640  I  cannot  conceal  from  whence  I  am 
viz.  of  Christ :  H.  More,  PhiL  P».,  sig.  B  7  <>»  <i647).  1846  his  Ma>r«  had 
opportunity  to  effect  his  designe,  vizt,  the  releife  of  Westchester:  Sir  S.  Ldke, 
in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No.  di.  p.  350  (1846).  bef.  1608  Vou 
shall  never  take  a  Pamphleteer,  one  of  these  Habeidasheis  of  small  Wares,  with- 
out his  Videlicets,  or  his  Vtpoics :  J.  Cleveland,  }Vks.,  p.  100  (1687).  1663 
How  will  dissenting  Brethren  relish  it?  |  What  will  Malignants  say?  Vide- 
licet... :  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  i.  Cant.  ii.  p.  130.  1691  but  yet  there  are 
the  same  Objections  and  Arguments  against  it. ..f/z.  because...:  ].VjiX,  Creation, 
Pl  II.  p.  333  (1701).  bef.  1733  viz. ;  R.  North,  Examen,  p.  ii.  (1740). 
1774  It  was  necessary  for  the  plaintiff.. .to  take  notice  of  the  real  place  where  the 
cause  of  action  arose  :  therefore,  he  has  stated  it  to  be  in  Minorca  ;  with  a  vide- 
licet,  at  London,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  bow,  in  the  waid  of  Cheap :  Lord 
Mansfield,  Cotuper's  Reports,  p.  17a  1782  viddicet:  HoR.  Walpolb, 
Letters,  Vol.  viii.  p.  254  (1858)1  1822—3  He  is  a  cheat— roiir/Kr/,  an 
attorney :  ScoTT,  Pev.  Peak,  ch.  xxxviii.  p.  438  (1886). 

video  melidra  proboqae,  deteriora  sequor,/An:  Lat.: 
I  know  and  approve  the  better  course,  I  follow  the  worse. 
Ovid,  Met.,  7,  20. 

1808  He  seems  not  to  plead  that  excuse  which  men  of  genius  ordinarily  make 
for  the  errors  of  thdr  lives;  video  meliora  probo^ue,  Deteriora  seqnor:  Edias. 
Rev.,  Vol.  «3,  p.  131. 

vIdimuB,  1st  pers.  pi.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  Lat  vidlre,='to 
see':  'we  have  seen',  an  inspector's  endorsement;  an  ex- 
amination, an  inspection ;  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  a 
document,  book,  &c. 

1762  what  a  rarity  m  a  oolleaion  of  drawings  wouM  be  one  of  their  vidimus's ! 
HoR.  Walpole,  Vertue's  Anecd.  Painting,  Vol  i.  p.  loi. 

vieille  barbe, phr. :  Fr. :  'an  old  beard',  a  bearded  old  or 
middle-aged  man. 

1888  A  few  score  of  vieilles  buries,  accompanied  by  as  maoy  beardless 
dtizens,  repaired  to  the  martyr's  grave :  Globe,  Dec  5. 

vieille  cour,  phr. :  Fr. :  the  old  court  (of  the  kings  of 
France  before  the  Revolution). 

1836  dressed  in  a  costume  in  which  the  glories  of  the  vieille  cour  seemed  to 
retire  with  reluctance :  Lord  BEACONsriELO,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  v.  ch.  vi.  p.  loi 
(«88i). 

vieille  moustache,  phr. :  Fr. :  'an  old  moustache',  an  old 
soldier. 

1887  The  gendarme,  a  vieux  moustache,  held  hb  lantern  up:  J.  F.  Cooper, 
Europe,  Vol.  11.  p.  333. 

vielle,  sb. 
gurdy. 

1768  The  old  man  had,  some  fifty  years  ago,  been  no  mean  performer  upon 
the  pw/ilr:  Sterne,  .fmtfmm/.  7<7a>r«.,  Wks.,  p.  473(1830).  1883   He 

filayed  upon  a  small  and  curiously  shaped  instrument  called  a  vielle,  somewhat 
ike  a  chud's  toy,  vath  four  strings,  and  a  kind  of  small  wheel  instead  of  a  bow : 
J.  H.  Shorthouse,  yohn  Inglesant,  Vol  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  49(31x1  Ed.) 


Fr. :  a  large  viol  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  hurdy- 


*vieux  militaire,  phr. :  Fr. :  an  old  soldier. 

1776   his  father  is  a  vieux  militaire:  HoR.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  246  (1857X 
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Yit,  Jtm.  vive^  adj. :    Fr. :   lively,  animated,  vivid.    See 
Tive. 
vigliacco,  sb. :  It.  (Florio) :  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel. 

1593  Methinks  already  in  this  civil  broil  |  T  see  them  lofding  it  in  London 
streets,  J  Crying 'Villiago!' unto  all  they  meet:  Shaks.,  1/ //m.  C/.,  iv.  8,  48. 
1599  viliaco:  B.  Jonson,  £v.  Mtut  out  of  hia  Hum.,  v.  3,  Wlti,  p.  i6i  (1616). 
16S0  the  chiefe  Comnoaaaers  of  these  valourous  viUiacoes:  John  Taylor,  H^ks. , 
tig.  L  4  f/a. 

'^vignette,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  branch-like  border  or  flourish  to 
decorate  a  page  or  a  capital  letter;  a  bordered  illustration  or 
decoration  on  a  title-page  or  before  a  division  of  a  book  or 
volume;  a  photographic  portrait  of  the  head  or  bust  in 
which  the  ground  is  gradually  shaded  off ;  a  picture  with  the 
ground  similarly  treated ;  also,  metaph.  a  glimpse  or  detail 
of  scenery;  Archit.  ornamental  flourishes  of  vine-leaves  and 
tendrils.    Anglicised  as  vlnet,  vignet. 

15T8  drawing  &  tracing  of  letters,  vinets,  flowers,  armes  and  Imagery:  Arte 
c/Limrnimf,  fol.  i  r*.  1S98   Vigiulta,  a  little  vine,  or  vineyard.    Also  a 

vioet,  or  audi  border  about  any  worit,  namely  in  printed  bookes,  or  vpon  guilt 
booltes:  Florio.  1611  Vigntttn.    Vignets;  branches,  or  branch-like 

borders,  or  flourish^  in  Painting,  or  Ingrauerie :  Cotgr.  17S1  He  is  draw- 
ing vignettes  for  his  (Gray's]  odes:  Hor.  Walpolb,  Ltll*rs,\<A.  n.  p.  357 
(hS7)>  _       1807  Walter  Scott,  who  mediuted  the  same  publication,  urges  me  to 

*' —    ~' — ■' — ' —  *'  "~ "  quart"   — '  ~"~ ' '' " 
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follow  his  plan,  of  printmg  it  m  small  quarto,  and  giving  vignettes  of  costume: 
SoOTHKV,^//.,  Vol.  II.  p.  39(1856).  1830  a  representation  may  be 

the  vignette  at  the  head  of  the  next  chapter:  T.  S.  Huchks,  Trtsv.  in 


.  '  ***n  ui 
the  vignette  at  the  head  of  the  next  chapter:  T.  S^  Huchks,  Trviv.  in  Sicily. 
Vol  L  di.  ix  p.  374.  bef.  188S  I. ..mentioned  having  got  this  clever  artist  to 
draw  a  vignette  to  nis  beautiful  lines:  In  Moore's  Syrvn.  Vol.  111.  p.  345  (ZB39X 
1804  he  maintained  her  by  his  litho|p«phic  vignettes  for  the  music-sellers: 
Thackbrav,  tftwcomtt.  Vol.  i.  ch.  xviu.  p.  300  (1879)^  1860  In  bright 

vignettes,  and  each  complete,  |  Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet,  |  Or  palace,  bow 
the  city  glitter'd :  Trnnvson,  Daily,  45.  1878  Micah...served  Kate  for  the 
model  of  a  title-page  vignette:  Gso.  Eliot,  Dcm,  Dtnmda,  Blc  v.  ch,  xxxix. 
P3«»- 

vignoUe^  .r^. :  Fr.:  a  vineyard. 

1688  This  gentleman  was  owner  of  that  excellent  vignoble  of  Pontaq  and 
Obrien  ftom  wncnce  come  the  choicest  of  our  Bourdeaux  wines:  Evblvn, 
Diary,  Vol  II.  p.  190  (1873X 

*Tigogne,  sb. :  Fr. :  Ticulia  {g.  v.). 

1876  Echo,  Aug.  30,  Article  m  Fackimi.    [St.] 

vigonia:  Sp.    Seevicnfia. 

vigor,  vigour  {J.  - ),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  vieur  (Fr. 
vigueur),  assimilated  to  Lat.  vi^or :  physical  force,  healthful 
activity;  strength,  force,  healthiness,  efficacy. 

abt  1874  wip  a  Itjfly  colour  and  wip  swiche  vigoure  and  strenkep:  Chaucer, 
Tr.  Bttlkitu,  BE.  1.  p.  5  (i8£8).  1664  the  vyguenr  of  the  Sonne :  W.  Prat, 

Africa,  tag.  Cviii  V.  1S63  There  is  also  another  excellent  plaster  whidi 

^cne  vseth  in  the  Vigour  of  an  inflammation  and  is  thus  made:  T.  Gale, 
EncUriA.,  fol.  35  c».  bef.  1686  the  Poet.. .lifted  up  with  the  vigor  of  his 

owne  inuention :  SiDNKT,  Afol.  Poet.,  p.  as  (1868).  1688  motion  and  long- 

during  action  tires  |  The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller :  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  iv.  3, 
308.  1601  vigor  and  quicknesse  of  spirit:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N.  H.,  Bk.  7, 
di.  s^  VoL  L  p.  168.  1630  he  was  so  old  that  he  b^an  to  lose  the  vigour 

of  his  intellectuals:  Brxnt,  Tr.  Saave't  Hitt.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xxii.  (1676)1 
1646  the  different  disposure  of  its  Magnetical  vigor  in  the  eminencies  and  stronger 
parts  thereof:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  PteMi.  Ef.,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ii.  p.  47  (i68(i).  1668 
A  temptation  that  hath  vigcruoA  permanency  in  it:  J.  Owbn,  Oj  Tempt,,  ch.  iiL 
p.  37.  1713  never  foiling  to  exert  himself  with  Vigour  and  Resolution : 

Sfectater,  No.  467,  Aug.  36,  p.  669/3  (Morley)L 

vigoroBO,  adv.:  It:  Mus.:  a  direction  to  performers  to 
render  a  passage  or  movement  with  vigor. 

1734  VIGOROSO,  or  VIGOROSAMENTE,  U  to  Play  or  Sing  with 
Strength  or  Vigor:  Slurt  ExfHc.  o/Ftr.  Wdt.  in  Mut.  Bkt. 

Tils  at  modi8,/Ar. :  Late  Lat. :  by  (all)  ways  and  means. 

1600  as  if  it  were  enacted  for  a  hiwe  amonrst  themselues,  Viit  &  mcdit 
to  thrust  for  it,  and  not  to  heare,  conceiue,  or  beieeue  any  thing,  that  may  dis- 
swade  or  deterre:  R.  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  iii.  p.  685.  ICiU  The 

boisterous  and  aspiring  Nimrod,  out  of  a  gluttonous  desire  of  grasping  offices  and 
honors,  scrues  himselfe  viis  b*  modis,  unto  some  high  place  as  his  ondy  Paradise : 
R.  Bolton,  Com/,  Walking,  p.  173  (X630X  I660  his  annual  comings  in  viit 
A*  modit  was  bruited  to  oe  sevenscore  thousand  pounds  tterlimg:  SIR  Th. 
HzsBSST,  Trav.,  p.  176  (1677X 

*yildiig  (i£  r.),  sb, :  Eng.  fir.  Scand. :  a  sea-robber,  a  rover, 
a  pirate ;  one  of  the  Northmen  who  roved  over  the  seas  of 
Europe,  8  c. — 10  c.  The  word  means  a  'bay-man',  a  'creek- 
man',  not  a  'sea-king'. 

♦vilayet,  sb.:  Turk,  viliyat:  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  under  a  vali  or  governor-general.  See  eyalet.  Ban- 
jack,  walee. 

1884  Halri<  Hanoum,  wife  of  Mizhet  Edfendi,  ex.deflerdar  of  the  villayet  of 
Brousn:  F.  Bovls,  Boraerland,  p.  343.  1887  the  Times  says  the  Roman 

Catholic  propaganda  has  been  makuig  great  progress  in  th«  vilayet  of  Adiianople : 
GuofditBH,  Oct.  s6,  p.  1606/3. 


*villa,  It.  pi.  vllle,  sb.:  It.:  a  small  estate;  a  country 
residence ;  a  suburban  mansion. 

1616  passing  by  Cieenes  Villa,  euen  at  this  day  so  called,  where  yet  do  remain 
the  mines  of  his  Academy:  Geo.  Sanovs,  Trav.,  p.  374  (1633X  1646  in 

these  [vallevs]  arc  fair  parks,  or  gardens,  called  villas :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  I. 
p.  189  (1873).  1648  I  am  hanging  a  chamber  in  your  villa  :  —  Corresf.. 

VoL  III.  p.  36.  1678  there  are  abundance  to  be  seen  in  the  vitle,  gardens  ana 
palaces  of  the  great  perions:  J.  Ray,  youm.  Low  Ceuntr..  p.  359.  1676 

I  saw  at  a  Vula  not  far  off,  a  ^rave  mighty  bearded  Foof,  dnnking  Lemotuulo 
with  his  Mistris;  Shadwhll,  Libertine,  1.  p.  0.  1709  The  Duke  had  a  mag- 
nificent Villa  within  five  Leagues  of  the  Capital,  adom'd  with  all  that's  imaginably 
Beautiful :  Mrs.  Manlsy,  New  Atal.,  VoL  i.  p.  56  (and  Ed.).  1730  I  long 

to  see  you  and  your  Mother  and  your  Villa:  Pope,  Letters,  p.  186  (t737X 
1767  There  in  a  neighbouring  villa,  on  that  spot  I  Adjoining  to  the  sea,  dwells 
Dmmoius:    B.   Thornton,  Tt.  Plautus,  Vol.   11.  p.   368.  1806    the 

capridous  lightness  of  an  Italian  villa :  J.  Dallawav,  Obs.  Eng.  Archit.,  p.  330. 
ISM  the  grandeur  of  their  villas :  T.  S.  H  uchbs,-  Trav.  in  Sicily,  VoL  \.  ch.  li. 
p.  63.  1868  In  a  snowy  villa,  with  a  sloping  lawn. ..there  lived  a  few  years 

ago  a  hapOT  family :  C  Rbade,  Hard  Cash,  VoL  1.  p.  r.  1888  The  villa 

was  fiill  of  objects  by  which  thought  and  conversation  were  attracted  to  such 
channels:  J.  H.  Shorthoi/se,  John  Inglesant,  VoL  11.  ch.  v.  p.  139. 

villanella,j>/.  villanelle,  sb. :  It :  an  unaccompanied  rustic 
part-song,  an  early  phase  of  the  more  strict  canzonet  and 
madrigal  {go.  v.).  Anglicised  as  villanel,  perhaps  through 
Fr.  villanelle. 

1697  The  last  degree  of  grauetie  (if  they  haue  any  at  all)  is  giuen  to  the 
villanelle  or  countrie  songs  which  are  made  only  for  the  ditties  lake :  Th. 
MoRLEV,  Mus.,  p.  rSo, 

*villeggiatnra,  sb. :  It :  retirement  in  a  country  residence ; 
a  period  spent  at  a  country  residence. 

1743  She  hates  the  country...the  Villeggiatura :  Hor.  Walpols,  Lettert, 
Vol.  I.  p.  313  (1857).  1766  The  mountain  of  Viterbo  is  covered  witli  beautiful 
plantauons  and  villas  belonging  to  the  Roman  nobility,  who  come  hither  to  make 
the  viUegiatura  in  summer :  Smollett,  France  &•  Italy,  xxix.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 
p.  474  (iSitX  1811  the  sentence,  '  why  I  think,  Nance,  we  have  been  every 

where,  and  had  no  luck,'  settled  them  into  a  villeggiatura  at  Stratford  green : 
L.  M.  Hawkins,  CounUss,  Vol.  L  p.  60  (snd  Ed.X  1817  In  a  few  days  I  go 
to  my  villeggiatura;  in  a  casino  near  the  Brenu :  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life, 

S586  (1875)1  1839   But  this  was  no  common  villeggiatura,  no  visit  to  a 

mily  with  thdr  reguUr  pursuits  and  matured  avocations :  Lord  Bsaconsfibld, 
Young  Duke,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.  p.  333  (t88iX 

vil(l)iaco,  villiago:  It    Seevij^Uacco. 

vim:  Lat    See  vis. 

vin  du  pays,  pkr. :  Fr. :  wine  of  the  country,  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood. 

1833  a  well^seasoned  veal  pie,  >  boeuf'«-Ia.inode,  plenty  of  the  best  vin  du 
pays,  and  even  a  dessert :  L.  SiHOND,  Switzeriastd,  VoL  1.  p.  34.  1838  were 
compelled  to  quench  their  thirst  with  acid  vin  du  pays:  EngL  tn  France,  Vol.  11. 
p.  ist.  1860  the  vim  depegt*  that  is  placed  on  the  table :  W.  H.  Ruisbll, 

Diary  in  Indies,  VoL  i.  p.  7. 

*vln  ordinaire,  phr.:  Fr. :  'ordinary  wine',  common, 
cheap  wine,  used  much  in  France  and  elsewhere  as  a  table 
beverage. 

1830  And  why  shoukl  as  Urge  a  duty  be  leWed  Irom  the  vim  ordinaires,  as 
from  those  of  the  first  quality?  Sdin.  Rev..  VoL  33,  p.  344.  1838  while  I 

drink  my  vin  ordinaire,  my  brewer  finds  tile  sale  of  his  small  beer  diminished: 
Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pref ,  p.  tt  (1886X  1848  a  pint,  or  kaVa  bottle  oSvin 
ordinaire :  Thackeray,  Mtsc.  Essays,  p.  45  (i88sX  1860  sherry,  porter, 

and  vin  ordinaire,  and  the  feebler  nibables:  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India, 
Vol.  I.  p.  8.  1861  a  sound  genuine  ordinaire,  at  lis.  per  doz. :  Thackeray, 

Roundabout  Papers,  p.  i3i  (1879X  1886  He  could  hardly  ^o  straight  bade 

and  drink  their  thin  vin  ordinatrt,  and  listen  to  the  social  gossip:  L.  Malbt, 
Col  Enderbys  IVi/e,  Bk.  III.  ch.  i.  p.  87. 

^vinaigrette,  sb.:  Fr.  Anglicised  as  vinaigret,  vitu- 
garette. 

1.  a  small  bottle  or  case  for  carrying  aromatic  vinegar  or 
some  other  strong-smelling  drug.    • 

IBll  she  had  00  resource  but  silence,  her  £ui  and  her  vinaigrette:  L.  M, 
Hawkins,  CounUss,  VoL  1.  p.  ss(3nd  Ed  A  1841  embroidered  purses,  a 

smelling-bottle,  and  a  vinaigrette:  Lady  Blbssihgton,  Idler  in  France,  VoL  1. 
p.  308. 

2.  a  vinegar  sauce. 

1699  Cucumber,  Cucumis ;  tho'  very  cold  and  moist,  the  most  approved 
Saliet  alone,  or  in  (Composition,  of  all  the  Vinaigrets,  to  sharpen  the  Appetite, 
and  cool  the  Liver,  &•€.  if  rightly  prepar'd :  Evelyn,  Acelaria,  p.  30. 

3.  a  kind  of  Bath  chair. 

1699  it  being  a  wretched  Business  in  so  Magnificent  a  City :  and  that  is,  the 
Vinegrette,  a  Coach  on  Two  Wheels,  dragg'd  by  a  Man,  and  push'd  behmdby  a 
Woman  or  Boy,  or  both :  M.  Lister,  youm.  to  Paris,  p.  13. 

vinata,  pi.  vinate,  sb.:  It.:  a  drinking-song,  a  vintage 
song. 

1697  The  slightest  kind  of  mttsick...are  the  vinate  or  drincking  songes :  Th. 
MoRLBV,  Mus.,  p.  i8a 

yincnlom,  //.  vincnla,  sb. :  Lat :  a  bond,  a  tie,  a  bond  of 
union ;  in  mathematics,  a  line  drawn  along  over  an  expression 
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consisting  of  several  terms,  to  connect  the  terms  together  as 
if  they  were  enclosed  in  brackets. 

1664  Thofe  spiria  an  the  vinculum,  th«  tye  of  anion  between  the  soul  and 
body :  I.  M athbk.  Rtmark.  PmU.,  p.  83  (18^  1710  the  gentle  Intestine 
motiOQ  of  Fermeotatioa  knocking  uuodcr  tncir  Vinaila  of  mixture:  Fuu^R, 
Pkarmacfff.t  p.  5. 

Tindez,  pi.  vindicSs,  sb. :  Lat :  one  who  vindicates,  a 
protector,  an  avenger ;  in  Roman  law,  one  who  lays  claim  (to 
anything). 

1654  the  Vindex  of  which  biwes,  (if  they  were  infiring'd)  was  the  publick 
Macistiate :  Gavton,  Fat.  NcUt  Don  QtUx.,  p.  244. 

vindicative  {n^.:.  z.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vindicatif,  fem. 
•ive :  concerned  with  punishment ;  revengeful,  vindictive. 

1606  but  he  in  heat  of  action  |  Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love :  Sh  AKS., 
Troil.^  iv,  5,  Z07.  1611  VituUcatify  Vindicatiue,  reuenging,  wreakefull, 

auengefull:  Cotgk. 

*vindicator  (jlz.±  £),  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  vindicitor, 
noun  of  agent  to  Lat.  vindicdre,='X.o  vindicate':  one  who 
vindicates. 

bef.  1701  He  treats  tyranny,  and  the  vices  attending  it,  with  the  utmost 
rigour;  and  consequently  a  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  jealous  vindicator 
of  Roman  liberty,  than  with  a  temporixing  poet:  Drtpbn.    (J.)  ^1849  He 

was  the  steward  of  Polish  balls  and  the  viodicator  of  Russian  humanity  1  Lord 
BsACONsriELD,  ToMCTtJ,  Bk.  11.  ch.  xiv.  p.  143  (1881X 

vinet:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  vignette. 

*vingt4t-nn,  si,:  Fr.,  'twenty-one':  name  of  a  round 
game  at  cards,  of  which  the  principle  is  to  get  twenty-one 
pips  (court  cards  counting  ten,  aces  one  or  eleven)  or  as 
near  twenty-one  as  possible  without  exceeding  that  number. 
Sometimes  corrupted  to  vanjohn.    See  macao. 

1860  a  little  quiet  vin£t.et'Wt  had  been  played:  Thackeray,  Pendtntut^ 
Vol.  I.  ch.  xix.  p.  aoo  (iS/o).  1860  a  round  of  vii^.€t'Un  or  a  rubber  of 

whist:  W.  H.  Russell,  Diary  in  India,  Vol.  i.  p.  9.  1872  happy  gamblers, 
who  look  upon  the  scientific  game  much  in  the  same  way  as  tliey  do  vingt.il-un\ 
Edw.  Braddon,  Li/t  in  India,  ch.  viiL  p.  338. 

vintijn,  vinton:  Du.    See  venetiano. 
♦viola,**.:  It.:  a  viol;  a  tenor  violin. 

1734  VIOLA,  a  Viol,  an  Instrument  of  Musick  well  known,  the  Neck  of 
which  is  divided  in  Half  Notes  by  Seven  Frets  fixed  thereon,  and  which  is 
commonly  strung  with  Six  String  though  sometimes  with  Seven.  Of  this 
Instninient  there  are  several  Sons  and  Sixes:  Shert  Exflic.  0/ For,  \Vdt.  in 
Mia,  Bkt.  1797  The  King  of  Spain  wished  to  hear  his  daughter  play  on  tlie 
viola  and  an  express  was  sent  to  Lisbon  for  her  instniment:  Southsv,  Ltit  dmr. 
Raid,  in  S/ain,  p.  265. 

viola  d'  amore,  pAr. :  It. :  a  kind  of  treble  viol  strung 
with  wire.    Sometimes  Anglicised  as  viol  d'amonr. 

1679  the  viei  d'amon  of  fine  wire  strings  played  on  with  a  bow :  Evelyn, 
Diary,  Vol  II.  p.  m  (1873).  1734  VIOLA  D'AMOUR,  a  Kind  of  Treble 

Viol,  strung  with  Wire,  and  so  called  because  of  iu  soft  and  sweet  Tone :  SUmi 
Exilic.  o/F»r,  Wdi,  >»  Mut.  Bkt.  1792  the  lamed  Genoese  musician,  who 
peiformed  on  the  psaltery,  the  viol  d'amor,  and  other  instrumenu :  H.  Brooke, 
/iw/4^^iM/.,  VoL  IV.  p.  i8a.  1882  If  you  could  accompany  me  for  some 

montw,  with  your  viol  d'amore,  across  the  mountains:  J,  H.  Shorthousb, 
yolm  tnrlaani.  Vol  II.  ch.  u.  p.  ji  (and  Ed.).  1U6  (See  Tiola  da 

samM]. 

viola  da  gamba,  />hr,:  It.,  'a  leg  viol':  a  bass  viol,  the 
forerunner  of  the  violoncello.  Often  altered  to  viol  de 
gambo,  viol  de  gamba. 

1S97  The  First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  fonre  partes.. .may  be  song  to 
the  Lute,  Orpherian  or  Viol  de  gambo:  J.  Douland.  Title.  1S99  the  vioU  dt 
Gamitt:  B.  Jonson,  Ev,  Man  mit  of  hit  Hum.,  lit  9,  Wks.,  p.  135  (t<i6X 
1601  he  plays  o*  the  vioMe-gamboys:  Shaks.,  Tw.  Nt.,  L  3,  97.  1606  The 
First  Boolce  of  Songs  or  Ayres  of  4  parts;  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute  or  Oiphe* 
nan,  with  the  Violl  de  Gamba :  F.  Pilkington,  Title.  1608^  J  have  a  viol 


ISaGAMBA,  is  the  same  as  VIOLA  6aSSO,  or  '&us  VioC  and  is  so  called  1^ 
the  ItoHoMt  from  the  Word  GAMBA,  which  ugnifies  Leg  or  Legs,  because  the 
common  Way  of  playing  upon  that  Instrument  is  to  hold  it  with  or  between  the 
Legs :  Short  Exflic,  o/For.  U^dt.  in  Mnt.  Bit,  1776  I  think  the  effect  was 
equal  to  any  vtol  de  famba  I  ever  heard:  J.  Collier,  Mtu,  Trav.,  p.  35. 
1890  the  love.awakemng  viol-de-gamba;  Scott,  Monmtttry,  Wks.,  Vol.  II. 
p.  4(7/3  (i86t).  18 . .  He  played  the  viol  da  gamba  himself ;  so  he  askM  hor,  did 
she  Uke  music?  C  Rsads,  Wandtring  Heir,  ch.  UL  p.  £3  (1883).  188S 

the  early  i8tb  century  room  contains  the  spinet,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the 
viola  d'  amore:  Daily  Netet,  Aug.  17,  p.  6/1. 

♦violation  (J.=.Ji^\si.;  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  violatioH:  the  act 
of  violating;  ravishment. 

1696  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth  |  Sworn  to  as  in  your  younger  enterprise ; 
Shak*.,  /  Hen.  /K,  v.  i,  70.  1810  When  Arvakn,  in  hour  with  evil  fraught  i 
For  violation  seiz'd  the  shrieking  Maid:  SouTHEV,  Kehama,  p.  89. 


VIRGO 

violator  {SLZ.J.  —),  sb. :  Eng.,  variant  spelling  of  violater, 
as  if  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  wolSre,='to  violate':  one  who 
violates ;  a  ravisher. 

(163S  violater :  Lord  Bernbrs,  Frtittart,  1.  ata,  p.  a6o(i8ia).  1603  a  vio- 
later of  all  lawes :  W.  Watson,  QmodliitU  o/ReOg.  61'  StaU,  p.  S37.]  1608 
That  Angclo  is  an  adulterous  thief,  I  An  hypocrite,  a  vinrin-violatar:  Shaks., 
Meat,  /or  Meat.,  v.  i,  41.  0698  yonder  is  the  Violaier  of  my  Fame: 

CONCRBVB,  DouNt  Dealer,  !i.  4,  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  189  (1710X)  1809  whoever 
thought  wroag...was  a  flagrant  violator  of  the  mestimaUe  liberty  of  conscience : 
W.  Trying,  Kn&ieri.  Hut,  N,  York,  p.  191  (1848). 

violin  {IL—  ±),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  violino;  a  small  arm  viol 
{yiola  da  braccio),  a  fiddle ;  a  performer  upon  the  said  instru- 
ment 

1680  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace,  |  Wth  their  Violines:  Srsxs.,  Shtf. 
Col.,  Apr.,  103.  1601  get  a  base  violin  at  your  backe:  B.  Jonson,  Poetatt., 
iii.  4,  Wlu.,  p.  304  (1616).  1608   Vyolinet:  —  Matqna,  Wks.,  p.  964. 

1681  The  music  was  t%renty-nine  violins,  vested  i  FantitMe:  EvKLVM,  Diary, 
Vol.  i.p.377(i873X  1668  a  concert  of  twenty-four  violins  between  every 

pause :  ii.,  p.  394.  1676  Voices,  Flajolets,  Violins,  Comets,  Sadcbuts,  Hoa- 
boys :  all  joyn  in  Chorut :  Skadwbll.  Ptychc,  L  p.  ^  1734  VIOLINO,  a 

Violin  or  Fiddle,  an  Instrument  of  Monck  too  well  known  to  need  any  Dcscnp- 
tk».  This  Word  u  often  signified  by  the  Letter  V:  Short  Exflic.  rfFor.  Wdt. 
in  Mtu.  Bkt. 

violon,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  violin. 

1603  So,  while  in  Arrot,  the  chaste  Violon  |  Pot's  absent  Soueiaigne  doth 
graue-sweetly  groan :  J.  Svlybstbr,  Tr.  Dn  Bartai,  Tropheis,  p.  13  (iSoSX 

♦violoncello,  sb. :  It :  a  small  bass  violin,  the  modem  re- 
presentative of  the  viola  da  gamba. 


1734  VIOLONCELLO,  b  a  Small  Bass  Violin,  just  half  as  big  a 
Bass  Violin,  in  Length,  Breadth,  and  Thidcness,  the  Strings  of  which  being 


asacoounoD 

half  the  Length  of  Ihe'  Bass,  nuikes  them  just  an  Ocave  Wher  than  the  '. 
Short  Exflic.  0/ For.  Wdt.  in  Mnt.  Bht.  1776  my  large  violoncello  was 

laid  on  my  knee  as  I  sat  in  the  waggon ;  J.  Colubr,  Mut.  Trttv.,  p.  7.  1838 
The  instrument  on  which  he  is  playmg  is  called  the  saringee:  and  although  much 
smaller,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  viokmcello:  Atiatic  Cottmma,  p.  15. 
1880  tile  arabtbbah,  of  the  violinoello  species,  with  one  string:  E.  Bi-aquicbb, 
Tr.  .y^.  Pananii,  p.  367  (and  Ed.).  1864  If  I  coukl  play  the  violoncello,  I 

shouM  be  invited  to  hu  Royal  Highness's  Wednesdays:  G.  A.  Sala,  Qt^ 
Alone,  VoL  I.  ch.  iL  p.  38. 

violone,  sb. :  It. :  a  large  bass  violin,  a  double  bass. 

1794  VIOLONE  u  a  very  huge  Baas  Viol,  or  Double  Bass:  Short  StMic. 
o/For.  Wdt.  in  Mtu.  Bht. 

♦viiftgo,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  vigorous  maiden,  a  female  warrior,  a 
heroine,  an  Amazon. 

1.  a  woman  of  masculine  strength  and  courage. 

[abt.  1800  par  for  bight  sco  virago,  |  ffor  maked  o  pe  man  was  soo:  Cnrtor 
Mnndi,  633.]  abt.  1886  OSowdanesse  roote  of  Iniquitee  |  Virago  thou 

Semyrame  the  secounde  |  O  serpent  vnder  femynynytee  |  Lik  to  the  serpent  depe 
in  helle  ybounde:  Chaucer,  C  7*.,  Man  ^Lanit  Taie,  4779.  1860  pro- 

cedeth  like  a  Virago  stoutly  and  cheicfiiuy  to  the  fire:  R.  Eden,  Neme  India, 
p.  34  (Arber,  188O.  1689   vpon  a  brace  of  milke  white  Steedes  the  two 

Viragoes  meete  the  Knights :  W.  Warnbr,  AlUon'i  England,  Blc  iL  ch.  vii. 
p.  36.  1893  With  braue  Bondutia  or  Viragoes  best,  {  Great  Edeltteda  or  the 
woorthiest,  |  Of  manly  dames... She  may  compare  for  valerous  adome:  W. 
Wyklev,  Armorie,  p.  44.  1608  Dehorn,  stout  Indetk,  and  lahol,  |  Who 

(Faiths  Viragoes)  their  proud  Foes  did  stoop ;  J.  Sylvbstb^  Tr.  Dn  Bartat, 
Triumph,  ui.  XXX.  p.  t86  (1608X  1609  the  wise  viragos  of  our  climate : 

Massincer,  City  Madam,  ii.  a,  Wks.,  p.  333/3  (1839)1  1666  they  send 

Eradet-eann  with  twen^  thousand  Horse  against  the  yirago  Queen :  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trao.,  p.  98  (1677).  1676  she's  a  brave  Virago:  Shaowbij.. 

Libertine,  ii.  p.  36.  1694  And  thus  fint  spoke  a  Gur  Virago:  Poet  Bt^footid, 
&*c.,  p.  I.  1718  To  arms,  to  arms  I  the  fierce  Virago  cries,  |  And  swift  as 

lightning  to  the  combat  flies :  PorB,  ^<r><  o/Lock,  v.  37. 

2.  a  violent,  bold  woman ;  a  termagant,  a  shrew. 

1680  Like  shamelesse double  sex'd Hei  mafhi  vdlitt,  |  KmyvRoaringOirles: 
John  Taylor,  Wkt.,  sig.  D  5  r«/a.  1668  A  boM  Virago,  stout  and  tall  |  A* 
Joan  of  France,  or  Enrlith  Mall:  S.  Butler,  Hndibrat,  Pi.  i.  Cant.  ii.  p.  100. 
bef.  1670  It  was  a  Lady,  but  a  Virago :  I.  Hacket,  Abf.  WUlianu,  Pt.  i.  ig8, 
p.  193  (1693X  1676  this  Virago,  which  was  metal  to  the  back,  disarm'd  him: 
H.  wooLLEY,  Gentlewoman  s  Comfatiion,n.  102.  1689  What  a  Virago  was 
that?  R.  L'Estrange,  Tr.  Eratmut  tel.  Colloqu.,  p.  8.  1877  Who  but  a 

toi-disant  woman-hater  would  pick  up  a  strange  virago,  and  send  hb  rister  to  her 
with  twenty  pounds :  C.  Rbade,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  xviL  p.  178  (1883). 

viranda:  Eng.  fr.  Port.    See  verandah. 

vires:  Lat    See  via. 

virte  acanlrlt  enndo,/Ar. :  Lat:  it  gains  strength  in  its 
course  (by  going).    Virg.,  Aen.,  4, 175  (of  rumor  personified). 

1616  And  in  all  hb  travel,  like  fame...rim  acanirit  etmdo,  he  still  enbugetfa 
Va  own  action:  T.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  11.  p.  46(1867)1 

Virgil :  Eng.  fr.  Lat    See  sortes  Virgilianae. 

Virginia,  a  kind  of  tobacco,  named  from  Virginia  in  the 
United  States. 

1634  (See  VMiBM]. 

^Virgo :  Lat,  'the  virgin':  name  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  and  of  an  ancient  constellation. 
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16ST  and  being  weuy,  it  teenn,  of  proceedingj  viritim,  they  >ept  for  the  lord 
ayor  and  aldermen,  siven  tlieni  coarge  to  imprison  tile  refractories :  In  Cntri 
*•  Timet  o/Chat.  /..Vol.  i.  p.  a«i  (1848)1 


VIRGULE 
vixgule,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  comma. 

1846  his  presentation  to  the  Duchesae  de  Montpensier  was  a  mere  form  which 
could  not  alter  a  virguU  of  the  protest:  H.  Greville,  Diary,  p.  x6l. 

viild&riam,  sb. :  Lax. :  an  ornamental  garden ;  a  plantation. 

1848  ample  vista  from  graceful  awnings  into  tablinum  and  viridarium :  Lord 
Lttton,  Hantd,  BIc  1.  ch.  L  p.  3/1  (3rd  Ed.X  1889  Among  the  works  of 

art  hcoueht  to  light  fiom  its  ruins  Imay  mention...a  set  of  beautiful  marble  flower- 
pots, and  other  rustic  omamenls  of  the  viridarium  of  the  palace :  Athentntm, 
Dee-  1,  P-  789/3- 

vlzitiin,  adv.:  Lat.:  man  by  man,  singly,  individually. 

18S7  and  being  weary,  it 

mayor  and  aldermen,  given  1 

•  Timet o/Chat.  /..Vol  i. 

virmicelli.    See  Termicelli. 

virtigo:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  vartigo. 

^^virtil,  sb. :  It :  a  taste  for  fine  art ;  artistic  excellence  or 
rarity ;  objects  of  art,  curios,  &c.,  collectively.    See  TertiL 

1783  The  whole  Nation  have  a  sort  of  Love  to  what  the^  call  the  yirti 
and  Know  Something  of  it :  Richakoson,  Staines,  A^..  tn  Itaiy.  p.  390. 
1748  my  books,  my  virtu,  and  my  other  follies  and  amusements ;  HoK.  Wal- 
POl^  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  19  (iSj  A  1748   So  much  for  virtU,  which,  when 

1  shall  have  bought  this  picture,  I  have  done  with,  unless  a  very  capital  Teniers 
should  come  in  your  way:  Losp  Chesterpizld,  Lett.,  Bk.  11.  No.  xlii.  Misc. 
Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  u7  (i777]k  17S5  For  though  Fiance  is  remarkable  for  its 

tavoir  vivrt  and  Italy  for  its  virtit,  yet  Germany  is  the  reservoir  of  solid  litera- 
ture: Mason,  in  Gra/ ft  Mason's  C«rr«i^.,  p.  a6  (1853).  1768  My  longing 
to  see  my  own  collection  of  virtu  at  Castle  Howard  is  wooderftil:  In  J.  n.  Jesses 
Get.  SeM^  &>  Cimlemforaritt,  Vol.  11.  p.  308  (1882).  bef  1774  I  had 
thoughts,  in  my  chamber  to  place  it  in  view,  |  To  be  shewn  to  my  friends  as  a 
piece  of  virtu :  Goldsmith,  Haunch  of  Vtnuou,  8.  1788  so  deep  in  virtu 
that  every  artist  of  every  sort  allows  Mr.  Locke  to  beat  him  even  in  the  secrets  of 
his  own  art :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  Hannah  Mori,  Vol.  I.  p.  145  (1835X  .  1787 
Being  in  company  lately  with  several  gentlemen  of  virtii,  1  founa  in  their  con- 
versation frequent  use  of  the  word  taste  in  a  sense  I  was  unaccustomed  to; 
Cent.  Mag.,  p.  1163/1.  1811  There  are  few  things,  about  which  men  of 
virti  are  more  apt  to  rave,  than  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  architecture:  Jbpfrbv. 
Essays,  Vot  L  p.  58  (1844X  1830  they  wonder  to  see  an  Englishman... read 
Winaielinan  on  virtu !  EJiu.  Rev.,  Vol.  34,  p.  97.  1840  a  taste  for  virtu : 
Barham,  Ingolds.  Ler.,  p.  183  (i86j)l  18S1  He  kept  a  shop  of  objecu  of 
virtik;  J.  Gibson,  in  Eastlake's  Life,  p.  x6o(t8$7X 

virtnosamente,  adv. :  It. :  virtuously,  excellently. 

1818  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  opinion  of  his  industry,  or  that  he  cares  to 
employ  iia*t\S  virtuosatHtnte:  J.  Chamberlain,  in  Court  &>  Times  o/Jiu.  /., 
Vol.  I.  p.  411  (1848X 

♦virtuoso  (//.  •i\\fem..  virtuosa  (^/.  -se),  sb.:  It. 

I.  one  who  excels  in  artistic  taste,  one  who  is  devoted  to 
objects  of  art,  curios,  &c.,  a  connoisseur  of  virtii ;  Mus.  one 
who  displays  brilliant  execution. 

1844  We  went  thence  to  visit  one  Monsieur  Perishot,  one  of  the  greatest 
virtuosos  in  France:  Evelyn,  Diary^A.  1.  p.  60(1879).  1670  a  rare 

Statue,  and  hugely  cryed  up  by  all  Sculptors  and  Virtuosi :  R.  Lassels,  Voy. 
lleU.,  Pt.  L  p.  106(1698).  1678  the  Vertuosi:  Drvden,  Assign.,  ii.  wks., 

VoL  1.  p.  531  (1701).  1676  who  esteem  themselves  the  Virtuosi  for  rarity  of 

diet  and  choice  provision ;  H.  Woollby.  Genttewmat^s  Companion,  p.  68. 
1718  the  viruioso's  of  France  covered  a  little  vault  with  artificial  snow  ;  Addi- 
son, Guardian,  No.  103,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  187  (1856X  1740  When  Lord 
Carlisle  was  here  last  year,  who  is  a  great  virtuoso,  he  asked  leave  to  see  the 
cardinal's  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios :  HoR.  Walpolr,  Letters,  Vol.  I. 
p.  48  (1857).  1753  like  a  ^ilfiil  Virtuoso,  pointing  out  to  our  Observation,  the 
Beauties  of  a  fine  Painting :  Graj^s  Inn  youmal.  Vol.  1.  p.  133  (1756).  17M 
Consequently  those  respectable  titles  of  virtuoso  and  virtuosa  have  not  the  least 
rtlation  to  the  moral  characters  of  the  parties :  Lord  Chestbrfirld,  in  iVorld, 
No.  98,  Misc.  Wks., Vol.  I.  p.  164  (1777).  1769  enquired  after  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  not  by  the  scholar,  but  the  virtuoso:  Goldsmith,  Pres.  State  Polite 
Learning^  p.  s6  (and  £d.X  1776  The  acropolis  furnished  a  very  ample  field 
to  the  aniient  virtuosi :  R.  Chandler,  Trmi.  Greece,  p.  37.  1776  I  could  not 
assent  to  every  thing  he  said  against  our  modem  virtuosi:  J.  Collier,  Msu. 
Tratr.,  p.  33.  1787  all  these  virtuosi...wtn  either  contraitos  of  the  softest 
note,  or  sopranos  of  the  highest  squeakery:  Beckford.  Italy,  Vol.  11.  p.  154 
(1834).  1816  his  son  and  successor,  who  was  not  a  virtuoso,  married  a  city 
tady :  J.  Dallawav,  Of  Stat.  &•  Sculpt.,  p.  soi  note.  1818  showed  us  the 
Est  of  the  virtuosi  and  virtuose  he  patronised:  T.  Hops,  Anast.,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  xiv. 
p.  363  (1830).  1838  If  we  were  required  to  seek  for, ..men  of  pure  and 
blameless  lives,  we  should  undoubtedly  look  first  amongst  men  of  letters  and 
virtuosi:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  48,  p.  61.  ^  1806  Near  these  is  a  virtuoso  col- 
lection of  cups  grouped  in  a  tumulus  or  cairn,  commencing. ..with  heavy  stoneware, 
rithbat 


1880   He  is  more  of  a  virtuoso  than  an  artist :  Athenanm,  July  18,  p. 

2.    an  experimental  philosopher. 

1630  There  have  happened  to  come  to  Venice  in  our  days  divers  Virtuosi  in 
several  professions:  Brent,  Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  xxv.  (1676). 
1660  a  Philosophy  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  Virtuosi,  and  enquiring  spirits 
>^ Europe  have  deserted:  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  p.  Iii.  (1685).  1670  d'  ye  think, 
I  that  am  a  Virtuosa  understand  no  better,  then  to  leave  you  now  you  are  not 
well  T  Shadwell,  Suit.  Lovers,  ii.  p.  16.  1673  some  Virtuosi  of  my  own 

acquaintance,  have  by  their  Writings,  or  by  wuid  of  Mouth,    inform'd  roe : 
R.  Bovle,  Virtues  o/Gems,  p.  4.  1676   I  have  been  acquainted  with  this 

Lady,  being  a  Virtuosa,  upon  Philosophical  matters :  Shadwell,  Virtuoso,  iv. 
p.  56.  1679  Riui'CrusiaM  Virtuoso's,  \  Can  see  with  Ears,  and  hear  with 

Noses:  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  Pt.  ill.  Cant.  iii.  p.  174.  1691  that  NoUe 

S.  D. 
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Vertuoso  Francisco  Rtdi:  J.  Rav,  Creation,  Pt.  u.  p.  308  (1701).  1699  He 
setts  up  for  a  great  virtuoso  in  saluting :  Hatton  Corrtsp,,  Vol.  11.  p-  34a  (1878). 
—  all  y*  virtuosos  in  town  :  ii.,  p.  344.  1709  Some,  who  value  themselves 

upon  the  Glittering  Title  of  Virtuosi:  T.  Robinson,  IVtsluurtand 6' Cumber- 
land, sig.  A  5.  1711  these  young  Virtuoso's  lake  a  gay  Cap  and  Slippers, 
with  a  Scarf  and  Party-colouied  Gown  to  be  Ensigns  of  Dicnity:  Spectator, 
No.  49,  Apr.  a«,  p.  81/3  (Morley).  1733  Of  these  some  Vertuosi  make  an 
agreeable  kind  of  Beer  :  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  113.  1786  Our 
artists,  and  learn 'd  virtuosos  of  old,  I  Could  tin  or  could  copper  convert  into  gold : 
W.  W.  Wilkins'  Polit.  Sal,  Vol.  11.  p.  354  (1860)1 

virtftte  me&  me  inTolTO,/Ar. :  Lat. :  I  wrap  myself  up  in 
my  virtue.     See  Hor.,  Od.,  3,  29,  54. 
vlrttite  officii,  pAr. :  Late  Lat. :  by  virtue  of  office. 

1634  It  t^vca  yaa  opportunitye  to  gratifie  all  the  Court,  great  and  small. 
vsrtute  ofiScO,  in  right  of  your  place,  wol>  is  a  thinge  better  accepted  of  and 
interpreted,  then  a  courtesye  from  a  favouritt:  Bp.  of  Lincoln,  in  Ellis'  Orig. 
Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol  iv.  No.  cccclxiv.  p.  193  (1846).  1768  watchmen...may 

virtute  ttfficii  arrest  all  offenders :  Blackstone,  Camm.,  Vol.  tv.  p.  389.  1881 
He  is  a  magistrate  of  the  county  virtute  officii:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  a,  p.  479- 
1893  the  bishops  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  not  as  hereditary  peers  of  the  realm 
whose  blood  is  ennobled... but  simply  virtute  officii :  Law  Times,  xcii.  X40/1. 

vimlent  {±  =.  z.),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  virulent  i  full  of  virus ; 
caused  by  virus ;  metaph.  malignant. 

1043  it  mundifyeth  all  virulente,  maligne,  and  corrosyue  vlcers :  Traheroh, 
Tr.  Vigds  Chirurg.,  fol.  ccvii  r*(\.  1S6S  yf  the  desease  be  malygne  or 

Virulent:  T.  Gale.  Antid.,  fol.  33  V. 

•virus,  sb.\  Lat.,  'venom',  'poison':  the  poison  of  a  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease;  also,  metaph.  corrupting  in- 
fluence, malignity. 

1771  When  he  examined  the  egesta,  and  felt  hispulse,  he  declared  that  much 
of  the  virus  was  discharged :  Smollett,  Humph.  Ct.,  p.  108/3  (t883X  1808 
in  what  the  evil,  the  virus  of  ambition  consists:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  p.  300. 
1838  In  these[silentaccretionsof  authority]  the  m'rw  of  corruption  is  generated: 
Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  iv.  Ft.  ii.  p.  1976.  1840  The  vims  is  so  subtile  that 
the  smallest  possible  contact  suffices  for  cpmmunicating  it,  and  the  smallest  animal 
serves  to  convey  it :  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  6'c.,  Vol.  1.  Let.  ix.  p.  335. 

*vis  {acc.  vim),//. vlrts  (= 'powers',  'strength"), sb. :  Lat. : 
force,  power,  energy. 

1681  who  (Christ]  then  must  be  the  immediate  uniter,  by  his  own  vis  or 
power  exerted  in  it :  Th.  Goodwin,  Wks.,  in  Nichol's  Ser,  Stand.  Diviuts, 
VoL  n.  p.  403  (1861). 

vis  taiad,pAr.:  Lat. :  'force  of  soul',  courage. 

1894  the  vis  animi  of  the  human  struggler  becomes  btt>ken  down  by  con- 
tinued iatigue:  Scott,  Redgauntlet,  ch.  xiu.  p.  380(1886). 

*vi8  inertiae, /An :  Late  Lat. :  the  tendency  of  bodies  to 
remain  at  rest  if^resting,  or  to  move  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line  if  moving.    See  inertia. 

1750  Writing  seems  to  be  acting.. .which  my  vis  iuertiee  will  not  suffer  me  to 
undertake:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lett.,  Bk.  iii.  No,  xxiii.  Misc  Wks.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  485(1777).  1758  The  ru  fflvr/ur,  the  quality  of  resisting  all  external 
impulse,  is  hourly  increasing:  idler.  No.  9,  June  lo,  VoL  l  p.  35.  1780  be 
charming  in  speculation,  but  prove  to  be  nothing  but  the  vis  inertiee:  HoR. 
Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vil.  p.  405  (1858X  1818  and  the  guarantees  of  the 
Protestant  powers... supplied  ine  place  of  the  vis  inertia,  which  strengthens  the 
subject  in  repelling  the  agg^ressions  of  his  rulers :  Edin.  Rev,,  VoL  39,  p.  362. 
1868  the  vis  inertia  which  is  the  property  of  bodies  so  solidly  fixed  on  this  evth 
as  are  great  wealth  and  great  station :  Lord  Lytton,  Caxtoniana^  Vol.  11.  Em. 
33,  p.  10.  1878  there  is  a  pu  inertim  in  art  which  is  not  easily  overcome : 
~  G.  r  "        ......  


.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Led. ,  Vol.  1. 1 


1879  the  vis  inertiae  of  this  big 


.      .  .p.  373. 

brother :  Mrs.  Olifhant,  Within  the  Precincts,  ch.  xxii.  p.  33S.  1883  These 
figures  are  regarded  as  showing  the  vis  inertia  of  the  English  farmer  :  Times, 
I%c.  13,  p.  8/1.  1889    The  wild  dreams  of  Admiral  Aube  and  M.  Gabriel 

Charmes  were  mainly  responsible  for  this  fiasco ;  and  from  such,  at  any  rate,  we 
in  England  are  preserved  by  the  vis  inertia  of  the  Admiralty,  the  constitution  of 
which  has  often  been  severely  criticized :  Atkeneeum,  June  39,  p.  818/3. 

vis  medic&trix  n&ttirae,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  a  natural 
power  of  recovery,  the  tendency  to  throw  off  a  disease. 

1804  In  this  position  arose  the  t^ir  medicatrix  natura,  like  a  fairy  queen,  to 
put  the  wheel  in  motion :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  4,  p.  186.  1830  'There  is  a  t>x> 

medicatrix  natura  in  both  parts  of  the  [human]  system :  ib.,  VoL  34,  p.  147. 
1886—0  It  is  oneof  the  cases  in  which  the  vwmf</A:a/rfx«a/iwnr  is  peculiarly... 
manifested:  ToDO,  Cyc.  Anat.  &•  Phys.,  VoL  ii.  p.  675/1. 

vis  mortna,  phr. :  Mod.  Lat. :  'dead  force',  a  tendency 
towards  motion. 

1836—9  The  "vis  morlua'  of  Haller  appears  likewise  to  differ  little  if  at  all 
from  elasticity:  ToDD,  Cyc.  Anat.  *"  Phys.,  VoL  II.  p.  58/1. 

vis  mdtiva,/Ar. :  Mod.  Lat. :  moving  force,  power  of  pro- 
ducing mechanical  effect. 

1808  a  quantity  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  a  given  vis  motioa  for  a 
certain  time  :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  la,  p.  133. 

*vi8  viva,  phr. :  Mod.  Lat :  'living  force',  the  measure  of 
a  body's  mass  multiplied  by  the  measure  of  its  velocity; 
according  to  some  authorities,  half  the  said  quantity. 

1808  the  proposition  on  which  the  whole  theory  of  the  iris  viva  is  actually 
founded :  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  13,  p.  13a.  1848  In  the  debate  of  the  vis  viva,  it 
was  assumed  that  in  the  mutual  action  of  bodies  the  whole  effect  of  the  force  is 
nnchanged :  J.  S.  Mill,  System  ^ Logic,  VoL  11.  p.  313  (1856X 
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and  »  vis  i  vis  following  bim :  Hon. 
1704  returning  home... in  a  Vis-O' 


*▼iM^  sd. :  Fr. :  a  signature  of  a  passport  (by  an  official 
who  has  examined  it  and  found  it  correct  and  available). 
See  Yiai. 

18S1  Bejrond  thit  we  dial]  see  Hat  Its  visa  does  n«  react :  £tli».  Rsv., 
Vol.  $4,  p.  wo. 

*Tte4kTl8,  adv.  and  sb. :  Ft. :  opposite,  something  which 
is  opposite  or  in  which  persons  face  each  other. 
I.    adv. :  ofgwsite  (to),  face  to  face  (with). 

ITU  What  figure  would  they  ..make  viS'^-vis  his  manly  vivacity  and  Hinhlag 
eloquence:  HoK.  Walpols,  Lsttert,  Vol.  ii.  ^486(1857).  17S9  but  what 

will  that  \x  vis*  vis  Fmach,  Auttrians,  ImpenaBsts,  Swedes,  and  Rossians,  who 
must  amount  to  more  than  double  that  number?  I.ORD  Chsstekfield,  LttUrs, 
Vol.  11.  No.  138,  p.  449  (1774X  1807  Even  the  hero  of  m^  Comtlian„j» 

now  sitting  vifd-vis^  reading  a  volume  of  my  Potties :  Bvkon,  m  Moore's  Life^ 
Vol.  1.  p.  160  (i((si)l  USl  standing  visivisVi  Raoca:  Eiin.  Rtv.,  VoL  J3, 
P- jn- 

z.  si.:  (o)  a  vehicle  in  which  two  or  four  can  sit  face  to 
face ;  \Jf)  a  kind  of  couch ;  {f)  a  person  placed  opposite  to 
one ;  (a)  rare,  and  ineorr*€t,  an  encounter,  a  meeting  face  to 
face. 

a,    1TB8  two  pages,  three  footm< 

WALPotB,  £»f <rr»,  Vol.  n.  p.  344  <i8i  

ruSsdanChair: Ong^slMn ynfTnaJ,yoL  it. p.  ii^hfft).  1769 a sin^Ie-bon* 
chair  and  Madam  Pomradour^s  vis-a-vis:  Sterne,  Trut.  Shand.^  in.  xxiv.  Wks., 
p.  136  {1839X  1808  It  had  been  said  by  the  coachmaker  that  Mrs.  Luttiidge 
would  sport  a  most  elegant  new  vis-it-vis  on  the  king's  birthday:  M.  Edge. 
woara,  Bsliada.  VoL  f.  ch.  x.  p.  171  (183a). 

t.  177S  In  his  sweet  vis  i  vis  almost  poisoned  to  day  I  Whilst  he  gaped  aad 
complain'd  he  was  tout  mitttrf:  C  Anstev,  EltctitM  Ball,  Wks.,  p.  231  (1808]). 

e.  17BT  we  are  reduced  to  Hiss  Wylde,  who  has  a  most  charming  vis- 
A-vit,  Mr.  Ward,  who  sings  like  a  nightmgale;  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gse.  Sthvjm 
Of  CaHttm^arnrus,  Vol.  i.  p.  158  (i88a)i  1880   Miss  Blanche  was, 

indeed,  the  vis-i-vis  of  Hiss  Laora,  and  sm9ed  most  killingly  upon  her  dearest 
ftiend:  Thackbkat,  PtHdtnms,  Vol  i.  ch.  xxvL  p.  a8i  (1879).  1868 

Mr.  Pugh's  vis-i-vis  it  the  Rev.  Martin  Deves:  Geo.  Eliot,  Amos  Barton, 
ch.  V.  p.  49.  1881    A  very  palpable  (if  not  tender)  squeese  of  the 

hand  mm  my  vis-d-vis  at  every  opportanity  afferaed  lor  such  process,  was  dis- 
traction enough:  Nicholson,  Fnrm  Sword  to  Short,  xii.  81, 

d.  1871  my  first  vis-d-vis  with  a  hippo:  SiK  S.  W.  Bakbs,  Ifili  TriBu- 
tarigs,  ch.  ii.  p.  29. 

viscacho:  Sp.    See  biacacho. 

*Tiscera,  sb.pl.:  Lat,  'flesh',  'internal  organs':  internal 
organs;  bowels  (of  compassion).  The  sing.  Tiscos  is  oc- 
casionally used,  meaning  'an  internal  organ'. 

1663  Do  you  think  now  that  God  will  trust  these  with  his  more  ipeciall 
mercies,  with  iits  visctra  and  tender  mercies?  N.  Culverwel,  Li^kt  of  NoLi., 
Tr»at.,  p.  141.  1676  those  men  sufiTer'd  not  under  the  Operation,  but  they 

were  Oicochymious,  and  had  deprav'd^  Viscera,  that  is  to  say,  _  their  Bowels 
were  gangren'd :  Shadwkll,  Virtuoso,  xi.  ^  30.  1887  The  writer. ..upon  the 
presumption  of  the  plebeian  viscera  in  regard  to  food  would  have  failed  here : 
Atttn^tait,  Feb.  19,  p.  248/3. 

Tisenm,  sb. :  Lat. :  birdlime,  slime. 

1673  snuls  taken  alive  shells  and  all,  and  potuded  in  a  mortar  till  they 
become  a  perfect  pap  or  viscus  [sic]:  J.  Ray,  youm,  Z,ow  Coumir.,  p.  457. 

'vis^,  part,  (used  in  Eng.  as  sb.):  Fr.,  'examined':  the 
signed  endorsement  of  a  passport  (by  an  official).    See  'visa. 

'  vise-roy(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  viceroy. 

'vlsitador,  sb.:  Sp.:  an  examiner;  a  visitor. 

1777  be  authorized  Francisco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as 
VisUaJor  or  superintendant  of  that  country;  Robertson,  Amtriai,  Blc  vi. 
Wks.,  VoL  vii.  p.  31s  (1824X 

viso  sciolto:  It.    See  volte  sciolto,  &c. 

visa,  sb. :  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Port  btsa,  or  direct  from  Tamil 
vfsai :  a  weight  used  in  S.  India  and  Burmah,  equivalent  to 
from  3  lbs.  2  oz.  to  abt  4  lbs.  2  oz.  English.     See  biza. 


1686  his  peremptory  demand  of  a  Vyse  of  the  fairest  diamonds ;  Purchas, 

itgrimaft,  1003.    (Yule]  1866  The  King  last  year  purchased  800,000  viss 

of  lead,  at  five  tikals  for  xoo  viss,  and  sold  it  at  twenty  tUcals:  Mission  to  Ava, 


PitgrisHagt,  1003.    (Yule] 
of  lead,  at  five  t9    '    ' 
256(1858).     (A  J 

*vl8ta,  sb.:  It. :  a  view,  a  prospect,  esp.  a  view  through  an 
avenue,  or  succession  of  openings ;  an  avenue ;  also,  metaph. 
a  prospect    Anglicised  as  visto. 


16M  with  a  fountain  that  ends  in  a  cascade  seen  from  the  great  sate,  and  so 
nningavistatothegardens:EvBLVN,Z>u>rr,VoLi.p.  96(1872).       17( 
to  repose  your  selves  a  little  at  the  end  of  this  Vista:  yi.9S.tHKa\.m,_Nrw'Atal., 


forming  a  vista  to  the  gardens:  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoLi.  p.  96(1872).  I708  pl< 
to  repose  your  selves  a  little  at  the  end  of  this  Vista:  Mrs.  MANLBV,^nv..4<<H., 
VoL  I.  p.  so(snd  Ed.X  ITIS  He  is  at  no  more  Expence  b  a  long  Vista,  than  a 
short  one,  and  can  as  easily  throw  his  Cascades  from  a  Precipice  of  half  a  Mile 
high,  as  from  one  of  twenty  Yards:  Sttctator,  No.  418,  June  30,  p.  604/1 
(MorleyX  1723  Villa  Borghese  takes  in  a  Circuit  of  3  Miles.  The  Garden  is 
cut  into  Vistoes :  Richardson,  Staluts,  Ofc,  in  Italy,  p.  296.  1743  Divers 
of  the  gentlemen  cut  their  trees  and  hedges  to  humour  bis  vistos:  R.  North, 
Livts  of  Norths,  Vol.  I.  p.  274  (1826).  1763  A  visto  cut  thrpugh  the  wood: 

HoR.  WALroLB,  Ltttrrs,  Vol.  11.  p.  297  (1857).  1787  A  shady  and  most 

beautiful  vista  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length :  Gtnt.  Mag.,  p.  Qoj/i. 
1830  moored  our  boat  where  a  vista  through  the  papyrus  opened  tovrarastae 


heights  of 

p.  93- 
apartments : 


VIVANDIER 

Epipolc  and  Hybla:  T.  S.  HoouBt,  Tim.  its  Sieih,  VoL  I.  ch.  ii 
1884  preceding  her  ladyship  through  the  vista  of  her  magnificent 

,_ j:  Baiov,  VoL  I.  ch.  L  p.  13.  ISM  the  splendid  gateway  which 

terminates  the  vista  of  St.  PanlVstreet  [Canterbury]:  Barham,  Ingoids.  Ltr., 
p.  41  (1865).  1866  toward  the  eaj^  where  the  vuu  of  the  valley  opened,  tne 

old  walls  were  gone:  C.  Kincslky,  Wtstnard  Ho,  ch.  vii.  p.  121  (18B9X 

vita  brevis,  ars  longa:  Lat    See  axs looga,  &c. 

vitiator  (^jl^z.),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Lat  viti&tor,  noun  of 
agent  to  vitiare,=^io  injure',  to  corrupt',  'to  vitiate':  one 
who  vitiates,  one  who  injure*,  a  corrupter. 

vitrine,  .r^. :  Fr. :  a  glass  show-case. 

1886  Four  large  Wtrines  In  the  Vase  Room  are  now  appropriated  to  the 
display  of  the  Greek  examples:  Athtmntm,  Mar.  27,  p.  430/2. 

vituperator  {^J!-j.  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  viluperotor, 
noun  of  agent  to  viiuperdre,'^''lo  blame',  'to  censure',  'to 
disparage',  'to  vituperate' :  one  who  vituperates. 

vitapere,  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vitupfrtr:  to  vituperate,  to 
ply  with  abuse  and  reproaches. 

1486  thadmynJ  sawe  thus  his  goddes  vytupeted  and  throwen:  CaXTON, 
Chas.  GrtU,  p.  182  (i38i). 

*vlva,  interj.  and  sb.:  It  and  Sp.:  live!,  long  live!;  a 
shout  of  applause  or  greeting. 

1644  blessing  the  multitude  who  were  looking  out  of  their  windows... 
with  loud  viviu  and  acclamations  of  felicity  to  their  new  Prince:  Evelyn, 
Diary,  VoL  L  p.  136  (1872X  [bef.  1733  Assemblies  of  the  LevaHtsno 

Merchants,  that,  at  even  Health,  cried  Chi  vivaa!  R.  North,  Ejcamtm, 
III.  viiL  44,  p.  617  (i74o)l]  1818  He  returned  the  vivas  of  the  populace 
bv  a  quick  and  awkward  inclination  of  his  head:  Amur.  Momihfy  Mag., 
VoL  III.  p.  3J3/2.  1830  he  was  quite  electrified  by  the  boisterous  ooo- 

giatnlatory  vmas  of  the  guests :  T.  S.  Hughes,  Trm.  in  Sicily,  VoL  11.  ch.  iL 
p.  32.  1834  no  vivas  or  shouts  of  any  sort  from  the  men :  eJin.  Rtv.,  VoL 

40,  p.  62.  1840  the  loud  vivas  of  the  crowd  were  heard  no  more :  Thacicbxat, 
Misc.  Essays,  p.  1^7  (1885).  1861  the  compan^r... cheering  the  dancers  with 

vivas  at  any  particular  display  of  agUity  or  spirit  in  the  dance:  HsainmN, 
Amasom,  Pi  i.  p.  137  (1854)1  ^876  tfaeir  vivas  and  applause:    Timts, 

May  15.    [St.] 

■"vivi  vdce,  phr. :  Lat :  'with  living  voice',  by  word  of 
mouth;  also,  aitrib.  and  as  sb.  'oral  examination'  (in  diis 
sense  sometimes  shortened  to  viva). 

1663  1  fear  lest  your  former  adversaries. ..should. ..not  acknowledge  those  ex- 
ceptions and  protests  which  were  made  only  viva  voce:  G»Wt>Ah,Rtma&u, 


p.  27S  (Parker  Soc. ,  1843).  1696  There  haue  been  Doctors  of  the  Facultie,  as 
Doctor  Dodipovflt  for  example :  and  here  in  London,  yet  extant  viva  voet  to  testi- 
fie,  Doctor  Nott  and  Doctor  Povilt :  Nashe,  Hoot  with  Km,  Wks.,  VoL  in.  p.  18 


(Grosart,  18S3— 4).  1603  and  although  aU  eloquent,  yet  the  last  a  full  mind 

or  consumate  Orator,  terrified  so  the  reader,  in  the  ondy  peruse  of  his  bookes,  as 
the  perplexed  with  his  partee,  well  perceiuing  it,  said,  vtua  vocs  with  a  deq>e  sigli 
fetched  from  an  halfe  dead  hart:  What  are  you  afraid  to  reade?  W.  Watson, 
QtmOiitts  ofRtHg.  &•  Stall,  p.  358.  1606  bring  him  viua  voce  tongue  to 

umgue;  J.  Day,  Law-Triekts,  sig.  H  a  r*.  1611  she's  there,  viva  voce,  to 

dehver  her  auricular  confession:  M1DDI.BTON,  ^«ar.  Ci'r/,  L  i,Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  15 
(18S5).  1630  any  one  might  read  tniMvwr  whatsoever  was  ather  of  necessity 
or  curiosity  to  be  known :  Brbnt,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  p.  IxxvSi. 
(1676)1  1604  It  seems  the  votes  were  not  t><Mt»vr,  but  in  <n>m>r:  Gavton, 
ftsl.  Notts  Don  Qmix.,  p.  26a.  1609  Christ's  cammandmenu...were  first 

uttered  by  himself  viva  voce  with  hb  own  lips:  N.  Hardy,  ist  Ef.  John, 
Nicbol's  £d.,  p.  isa/t  (1863).  1668  Tragedy  performs  it  viva  voct,  or  hy 

Action:  Drvden,  Ess.  Dram.  Po.,  WHcs.,  VoL  1.  p.  27  (1701).  bef.  1670  It 

was  greatly  commendable  in  him  that  he  disdain  d  not  to  be  President  >>'m^^ 
at  these...but  attended  at  them,  and  acted  in  them  vivt  voct:  J.  Hacket,  Al^. 
IVilliams,  Ft.  i.  26,  p.  20  (1603)1  1676  when  distance  of  pbice  will  not  admit 
of.. .converse  Viva  voct :  H.  Woolley,  Gentlmoman's  Comf  anion,  p.  218.  17(10 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  me  to  tell  you  in  a  few  Months,  Viva  voce,  now  much  I  am 
Voun,  A*c.:  Tr.  Bosmasis  Guinea,  Let.  ix.  p.  143.  1741  ihey  will  not  take 

any  evidence  but  viva  voee\  R.  North,  Levis  of  Norths,  VoL  11.  p.  452  (i8a6X 
1760  Mr.  AUworthy  determined  to  send  fi>r  the  criminal,  and  exanune  mm  fnw 
voce:  Fielding,  Tom  Jones,  Bk.  11.  ch.  vi.  Wks.,  VoL  vi.  p.  86  (i8a<)i  1789 
The  election  of  senators  and  delegates  is  viva  voct:  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Vmsv. 
Geogr.,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^3  (1796).  1803  This  is  the  only  tribunal  in  which  the 

advocates  plead  vrua  voce:  Edsn.  Rev.,  VoL  2,  p.  294.  1811  his  lessons  are 

given  vivA  voce :  L.  M.  Hawkins,  Countess,  VoL  i.  p.  284  (2nd  Ed.).  1810 

a  vraa  voct  conference:  Scott,  Guy  Masmerinr,  ch.  xxxv.  p.  299  (1852). 
1890  Matthew  Monk  Lewis... translated  most  of  it  \Faus{\  to  me  vwA  voct: 
Byron,  in  Moore's  Life,  p.  721  (1875)1  1864  we've  adopted  the  vivt  voce 

system  of  instruction,  and  so  saved  half  the  copybooks :  G.  A.  Sala,  Quite 
Alone,  Vol.  L  ch.  V.  p.  85.  1877  some  surgeon  examined  the  students  vivA 

voce:  C.  Riade,  Woman  Hater,  ch.  xv.  p.  146(1883).  1891  'The  description 
of  his  vivA  [at  Oxford)  will  bring  vivid  recollections  of  similar  tortures  to  many 
minds:  Atheneeum,  Dec  19,  p.  825/2. 

vivace,  tu/v. :  It, 'lively':  Mus.:  a  direction  to  performers 
to  render  a  passage  or  movement  in  a  lively  manner. 

1734  VIVACE,  is  as  much  as  to  say  with  Life  and  Spirit.  By  this  Word  is 
commonly  understood  a  Degree  of  Movement  betweeen  LARGO  and  ALLEGRO, 
but  more  inclining  to  the  latter  than  the  former :  Short  Exflic.  of  Far.  Wdt.  in 
Mus.  Bhs. 

♦vivandier,  fern,  vivandldie,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  sutler,  a  camp- 
follower  who  sells  provisions  and  liquor. 

1691  whilst  an  otber^doth  visile  Viuandiers  and  Vtctuakrs  (if  any  follow  the 
Otmpe)  for  bread,  drinke,  and  other  cates:  Garrard,  Art  Ifam,  p.  13. 
ISIS  engaged...in  opetatkms  so  near  to  the  enemy,  as  that  the  vivatuUert  and 
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VIVARIUM 

otha  attendaiMa  oa  ch«  troop*  cannot  witb  safety  tenain  near  Aein :  Wblling- 
TON,  Ditf.,  VoL  X.  p.  331  (1838),  IMV  women  went  about  duguised  aa 
vivandUra,  giving  poisoned  brandy  to  the  soldiers:  H.  Gkbvillb,  Diary, 
p.  «78. 

TlvSiinm,  //.  Tlvftiria,  sb. :  Lat.,  'an  enclosure  for  pre- 
serving live  animals':  a  place  fitted  for  the  preservation  and 
exhibition  of  a  zoological  coUection.  Anglicised  as  vivary 
{!L  -  ^)  by  Evelyn  (1644  Diary,  VoL  I.  p.  97,  Ed.  1872). 


VODKA 


aas 


1644  There  is  also  adjoining  to  it  (the  garden]  a  Tivarium  for  ottridies, 

acocks...:  Etslyn,  Dutn,  VoL  i.  p.  133  (1873X  1684  When  all  has  been 

seen  that  there  is  in  the  Garden,  a  man  may  go  and  see  the  Vioarium  which  is 


on  the  left  side  of  the  Coxa/...  In  the  Vivarium  are  seen  many  kinds  of  Animals 
which  have  been  caused  to  be  bnxight  from  Forein  Countries:  Tr.  Cnnkt^ 
VtrsaiiUi,  Av.j  p.  87.  1B61  there  is  a  dull,  lumpish  brown  creature. ..at  the 

bottom  of  my  vivarium:  £it^.  H^om,  Dam.  Mag.,  New  Ser.,  VoL  lii.  p.  60. 

*vivat  (-/  as  Lat.),  interj.  and  sb. :  Fr.  fr.  Lat.  vivat,='Tca.y 
he  (she)  live':  live!,  long  live!,  hurrah!;  a  shout  of  applause 
or  greeting. 

1838  the  maltitude...greeted  Meinheer  Pavilion  with  a  loud  vrvat,  as  he 
ushered  in  his  distinguish^  guests:  Scott.  Quent  Dur.,  ch.  xix.  p.  245  (1886). 
1840  healths  and  vivati  were  sung  in  chorus :  Fraskk,  Koerdittan  Jb'c,  Vol.  11. 
Let.  xix.  p.  461;  1868  The  good-natured  Freachmen  gave  them  all  three 

lots  of  vivats  and  brandy  and  pats  on  the  back :  C.  Rkade,  Hard  Cask,  VoL  1. 
P-  333- 

vivat  rdgiiia,/Ar.:  Lat :  (long)  ^^^  ^^^  queen!. 
TlTat  rt^/iir. :  Lat. :  (long)  live  the  king!. 

16S4— 6  and  instead  of  a  Vivai  Rex,  he  shall  break  forth  into  this  glorious 
acclamation:  J.  Tbapp,  Com,  Old  Tat.,  VoL  iti.  p.  347/3(1868). 

vive,  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vi/,  fem.  vive :  live,  living,  lively. 

U8I  The  Psunter  nixes  coloun  vive :  Jasiks  I.,  Ltfantt,  436  (1818). 
14Xfr  thft  Soole  ia  a  vine  representation  ana  modell  of  the  glorious  Trinitie 
in  iaoainpreheosible  Vnitie ;  Purchas,  Microcotmiu,  ch.  xi.  p.  1x9.  1666 

Syhmttr  iCNtA  it  this  true  and  vive  descripdoo:  Sik  Tu.  Hekbext,  Trau.,  p.  4 

vire  la  bagatelle  I,  ^^r. :  Fr. :  (long)  live  nonsense  (frivo- 
Gty)!.    See  bagatelle. 

1789  aH  for  want  of  my  rata,  Vioe  la  iagattlte !  Swirr,  in  Pope's  JVkt., 
Vol  vn.  p.  37*  (jSjiX  1TB9  most  of  which  notions,  I  venly  believe,  at  first 

entered  upon  the  footinc  oT  mere  whims,  and  of  a  vnv  la  bagattlU :  Stbrnb, 
Tritt.  Slumd.,  1.  xix.  Wlcs.,  p.  43  (1839).  1TT9  I  was  disposed  for  a  frolic, 

and  gave  her  a  bumper  to  Km2>  hagattlU:  J.  H.  Stsvshson,  Cantin.  StnH- 
mmt.  y<mm.,  in  Sterne's  Wis.,  Vol.  m.  p.  183.  1881  met  some  masqnea  in 
the  Corso— 'Vive  la  bagatefla!  Bvkoh.&i  Moore's  Li/it,  VoL  v.  p.  84  (1833). 
UBS  piufiissois  oT...vivt  Itti^aMlt:  MdtH.  Rtv.,  VoL  61,  p.  383. 

*viT»  la  reine  I,  phr. :  Fc :  (long)  live  the  queen !. 
♦vive  le  roi !,  phr. ;  Fr. :  (long)  live  the  king !. 

1698  Trumpeu  sounded  within,  a  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi "  two  or  three  times : 
MAItLOWB,  Manacrt  at  Parit,  MHca.,  p.  336/1  (1858).  1096  Have  I  not  heard 
these  islanders  shout  out  I  'Viva  lotoi !'  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns!  Shaks., 
K.  yohH,  V.  3,  104.  1661  saluting  the  ladies. ..who  had  filled  the  windows 
with  dieir  beauty,  and  the  air  with  Vive  If  Km:  Evblvh,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  pl  381 
(1B73).  1608  Then,  to  ceaclodc,  here's  little  joy  |  For  those  that  pray  yive 

le  kn  i  W.  W.  Wilkins'  PMt.  Bal.,  Vol.  i.  p.  99  (i860).  1757  as  the  King 

[of  Prance]  wcsit  to  hold  Ae  Ht  de  justice,  no  mortal  cried  Vive  It  Roi\  Hob. 
Wajjoix,  Letters,  Vol  m.  p.  <a  (1857X 

Vivendi  modus:  Late  Lat.    See  modus Tiveiidi 
TlTeni,  sb.:   Fr.:    a  high  liver,  a  free  liver.    See  bon 
vlvenr. 

1840  He  became  a  viueur  and  jolly  dog  about  town :  Thackbrav,  Miie. 
£tsays,  p.  99  (1 885X  1860  a  viveur,  a  state^onspirator,  a  man  of  fashion : 

OuiD^  Stratkmore,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxL  p.  273,  1877   It  is  Liberty  Hall. ..and 

since  that  viveur  Wyedale  will  stick  to  the  bottles  as  long  as  he  can,  1  leave  him 
w  command  here:  L.  W.  M.  Lockhakt,  Uixe  it  Thine,  ch.  xxv.  p.  336  (1879). 

vlvida  vis  (animi),/>Ar.:  Lat. :  'lively  force',  living  force 
(of  soul).    Lucr.,  I,  72. 

1716—90  Pope,  Tr.  Homer'i  11.,  Vnt.,  VoL  1.  p.  3  (1806).  1838  It 

wants  bis  rapidity  and  his  vivida  vie:  J,  Wilson,  Noctes  Amfim.,  vii.  in 
SlaeJtw(ml'jMaf.,Vo\.xin.p.^i.  1828  Our  poetical  friends.. .assure 

us  that  they  never  feel  the  vis  vtvida,  save  on  a  speech  day ;  Harrwian,  p.  191. 

vivification  {J.  —  =.i!:—),sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr. vivification :  the 
act  of  making  alive ;  the  condition  of  being  made  alive. 

bef  1548  we  muste  receyve  the  sacraments  and  have  contrition. ..and  then 
viuification,  whtche  is  to  aryae  agayne  by  feithe:  H.  Downs,  in  Ellis'  Ori^.  I.ett., 
3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  in.  No.  ccclvii.  j).  363  (1846)..  bef.  1697  If  that  motion  be  in  a 
certain  older,  there  followeth  vivification  and  figuration :  Bacon.    [J.] 

vivify  (-£.  .=-  -£.),  vb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vivifier:  to  make  alive; 
to  enliven,  to  animate. 

1601  vivifie:  Holland,  Tr.  Pliu.  ff.  H.,  Bk.  16,  ch.  35,  Vol.  i.  p.  471. 
bef.  1637  Sitting  on  eggs  doth  vivify,  not  nourish:  Bacon.    (/.] 

*vlzere  fortes  ante  Agamenmona,  phr. :  Lat. :  'brave 
heroes  lived  before  Agamemnon',  but  are  buried  in  oblivion 
because  no  great  poet  celebrated  them.     Hor.,  Od.,  4,  9,  25. 

1848  a  period  ante  Aramemmma:  Lord  Lvtton,  Hantd,  Ded.,  p.  m. 
(3rd  Ed.). 


viz.    See  viidieUcet. 

♦viaer,  sb.:  Turk,  veslr,  or  Arab.  •wai:fr,='A  porter',  'a 
counsellor':  a  chief  minister  of  state  in  a  Mohammedan 
coimtry;  a  high  official 

1069  the  Tuicke  called  vnto  him,  all  his  conseDoun  called  In  the  Tiuddshe 
tonge  Vesiri  and  all  his  Bassas,  Sangiachi,  Capuines:  J.  Shuts,  Tvu  Ctrnm. 
CTri),  foL  14 1>».  1099  SinoH  Bassa  the  chicle  J'luV:  R.  Haklovt,  Voyages, 
VoL  IL  L  p.  304 


1610  Sak^  the  head  Vesir  vsurped  the  soueraignty :  Geo. 

,.♦♦(•633)^    —  some  Viieisof  thePort:  ij.,  p.  48.  1698 

therefore  by  the  advice  of  his  grand  Visier...he  intended  to  erect  a  new  Souldiery 


Sandys, 


Trav.,  I 


in  Asia:  Iu>wbll,  Lett. ,  in.  xxi.  p.  84  (1645).  1689  the  Palace  of  the  Visetr: 
CoHtin.  o/our  Weekly  Nemes,  Mar.  38,  p.  5.  1649  Gran  Visiar:  HowBtx, 

Instr.  For.  Trav.,  p.  8;  (1869^  1M6  the  Viziert  and  Turkish  Basha's: 

Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  E(.,  Bk.  IV.  ch.  x.  p.  168  (i68«).  1664  They  take 

notice  chiefly,  how  new  and  unheard  of  a  thmg  it  was  that  there  should  be  found 
a  Grand  Vuier  of  our  Nation  so  transcendent  in  all  excellencies :  Evelyn,  Tr. 
Freart's  Parall.  Archit,  'Ep.,  sig.  A  4  r".  1683  the  Vizir  gave  several 

Christian  Slaves...their  Lib«ty :  Misc.  Curiosa,  VoL  m.  p.  75  (1708).  1719 

The  Visier  to  this  crcat  Sultan :  Spectator^  No.  jn,  Oct.  17,  p.  738^  (Horley). 
bef.  1733  justice. ..Tor  the  Merchants  against  the  Grand  Virir:  R.  North, 
Examen,  iiL  vL  54,  p.  463  (1740).  1766  the  Visier  iii  some  Easteni  tale  tola 
the  Sultan :  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  iv.  p^  474  (18S7X  1786  His 

visieis  and  grandees :  Tr.  Beck/ord's  Vatkek,  p.  47  (1883).  1819  All  Pashas, 
before  whom  are  carried  the  three  hoise-taiu,  have  the  title  of  Vtster;  but  the 
head  of  that  distinguished  body,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Grand  Signer,  who  repre- 
sents him  in  his  councils,  and  commands  his  armies,  is  called  by  the  Turks. 
Verir  Aaem,  by  the  Fianlcs  Grand  Visier :  T.  Hope,  Anatt.,  Vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  n.  39 
(1830).  1839  The  waar  of  the  dty...was  called  upon  to  re|xnt  the  state  of  th« 
public  means  for  sustenance  and  defence:  W.  Irving,  Conq.  ^GraMada,cb.  x& 

£483  (1850).  1889  "The  Wezeer  was  unable  to  oppose  nis  design :  E.  W. 

ANE,Tr.  Xmi.  AT^r.,  VoLLch.  ii.  p.  103.  •1877   riwwr,  Feb.  17.    [St.1 

1880  'Chehar  Makaleh*  [is]  a  collectioa  of  anecdotes  relating  to  vnzira,  poets, 
astrologers,  and  physicians:  Atkenaum,  Nov.  31,  p.  66^3.  1887  In  a  land  of 
equality  like  Turkey.. .every  man  is  eligible...for  beconung  a  virier :  0.,  June  ix, 
p.  768/3. 

Variants,  i6c.  vesiri  (pl.),  visir,  17  c.  vesir,  vizer,  viseer, 
visiar,  17  c. — 19  c.  visier,  visir,  19  c.  viazir,  wezeer,  vezir. 

vlzr^,  sb.:  Port,  visorey:  a  viceroy. 

1089  the  gouemon,  pieaidents,  or  viz  rtes :  R.  Parke,  Tr.  Mendozds  Hist. 
Chin.,  Vol.  I.  p.  33  (i85;X  1690  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Vizrea :  Purchas, 
Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  ix.  p.  1644. 

vizroy(e):  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  viceroy. 

vley,  vlei,  vly,  sb. :  corrupt  or  dialectic  for  Du.  vallei, 
earlier  T/a/^,= 'valley',  'dale' :  in  S.  Africa  and  some  districts 
of  the  United  States,  a  swamp,  a  marsh ;  a  shallow  pond ;  a 
depression  which  has  water  in  it  in  rainy  seasons. 

1800  I  took  up  a  position  in  aa  old  shootinc^le  baside  the  vlay,  to  watch  far 
wildebeesa :  R.  (cordon  Cummins,  Liast-Humttr,  ch.  hr.  p^  55  (iS;6)i 

vocable  {il-=.),  sb. :  Eng.  fir.  Fr.  vocable:  a  word. 

1030  the  great  nombre  of  theyr  vocables  be. ..dei^edforth  of  Latin:  Palsgb., 
sig.  B  iii  r**.  1541  the  voodile  Atonias_,  that  is  to  say,  Imbecilite :  R.  Cop. 

land,  Tr.  Guydo's  Quest,  Av.,  sig.  3nd  E  ii  r".  1504  to  whom  is  gyuen  a 

name  by  the  vocable  of  the  hole  region  that  is  to  say  Aphrique\  W.  Prat,  Africa^ 
sig.  L  ill  ro,  1069  why  peruert  you  the  matter  that  is  good  with  vocables  ana 
termes  vnirue?  Grafton,  Ckron,,  Hen.  II.,  p.  60.  1606  that  the  saide 

word  should  be  changed,  and  insteede  of  that  Strang  teime  some  latine  vocable 
sought  out:  Holland,  Tr.  Suet,,  p.  119. 

▼oeatioii  (—  .a  —),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vocation :  a  calling,  a 
way  of  life ;  a  call  (to  some  special  service  as  a  Christian). 

1487  the  pnncipal  of  theyr  vocacyon  is  for  to  defeade  the  fiqrth :  Caxtov, 
Book  0/ Good  Manners,  sig.  d  vi  vo.  1098  Vf  that  he  were  in  this  lyfe 

lust  /  And  of  oure  lordes  vocadon;  W.  Rov  &  Jer.  Barlowe,  Rede  me,  6v., 
p..  107  (1871).        1050  He  atoweth  euery  man  one  vocation,  one  office  and  < 


TOV,  PiuJesCkstrck,ti^.  ky  ro.       ~   1091  God's  mother.. .Will'd'^mr  to  leave 
my  base  vocation :  Shaks.,  /  Hen.  VL,  i.  3,  80.  1607—13  except  thou 

have  a  vocadon,  wherein  thou  maiest  doe  as  much  good  vrith  litle  meanes,  as  with 
great:  Bacon,  Ess.,  xiv.  p.  304  (x87tX  1690  in  every  Vocation  whoaoouer 

carried  himself  well  should  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  conmendatiaD :  Brent, 
Tr.  Soave's  Hist.  Coune.  Trent,  p.  xv.  (1676). 

vociferation  {:L±  —  i:.—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vociferations 
(pl.):  the  act  of  vociferating;  a  loud  utterance;  a  noisy  out- 
cry. 

1041  dyueis  exer^tacyons,  iestynges,  and  vociferadoos :  R.  Copland,  Tr. 
Guydo's  Quest.,  &v.,  sig.  and  C  ii  r«. 

voeiferator  {—J-=.s.=.),  sb.:  En^.  fr.  Lat  vOciferator, 
noun  of  agent  to  v0ci/ertlri,='t<i  vociferate' :  one  who  voci- 
ferates. 

^vodka,  sb. :  Russ. :  an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  rye  or 
potatoes. 

1880  The  Russian  nobles  do  not  drink  ardent  spirits,  vodki,  in  the  morning : 
Edin.  Encycl.,  Vol.  xvl.  p«533/i  (1833X  18a4  after  the  fashion  of  Russia 

generally,  the  majority  of  these  [houses]  consisted  of  rum  and  vodka  shops ;  Edm. 
O'DONOVAN,  ^m>,  ch.  L  p.  9  (New  Yoric). 
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VOGUE 


•vogue,  si. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vogue :  sway,  fashion,  credit,  re- 
putation, popular  currency. 

1690  Carrie*  a  voge :  Williams,  Ditccurtt  ^  H^arrt,  p.  98.  [T.  L.  K.  OU- 
phant)  1622  the  Duke  of  Ltrma  had  the  vogue  in  this  Court :  Howkll, 
Lttt.,  III.  Jtiii.  p.  68  (1645).  1664  What  fanioiu  th'  have,  and  what  they 

drive  at  1  In  publique  vogue,  and  what  in  private ;  S.  Butler,  Hudibras,  PL  11, 
Cant,  iil  p.  15a  1661  Now  their  Authority  weighs  more  with  me,  than 

the  general  Vogue,  or  the  concurrent  Sufifrages  of  a  thousand  others :  J.  Ray, 
Creation,  PL  in.  p.  312  (1701)  1697  great  assistance  towards  extending 

this  pre&ce  into  the  sire  now  in  vogue:  Swift,  Tale  0/ a  Tub,  Pref,  Wks., 
p.  55/a  (1869X  1711  certain  Follies  which  were  then  in  vogue :  Spectator, 

Na  101,  June  96,  p.  158/1  (Morley).  bef  1738  this  Word. ..which  lasted  in 

Vogue  a  nuge  wlule :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  iii.  135,  p.  204  (1740),  1803 
What  enchanted  forests,  stretching  far  on  into  fairyUncf,  open  from  those  trim 
little  hedgerows  which  our  historians  in  vogue  seek  to  plant  in  the  Past !  In 
Ix>rd  Lytton's  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  115.  1826  Had  he  professed  the  opinions  on 

that  subject  which  are  now  in  vogue,  he  could  not  have  been  patronized  by  the 
Vorkes:  Edin.  Rev,,  Vol.  44,  p.  7.  *1876  hats  with  small  brims  are  much 

in  vogue :  Eclu,  Aug.  30,  Article  oh  Feukiont.    (Sl]  1878  It  is  wonderful 

what  unpleasant  eirrs  get  into  vogue :  Gko,  Eliot,  Dait.  Deronda,  Bk.  1.  ch.  L 
p.  6.  1886  Their  enormous  vogue  will  soon  be  over:  F,  Harrison,  Choice 

o/Bookt,  p.  68. 

*yogne  la  galore,  phr.:  Fr.,  'make  the  boat  go':  come 
what  may ;  keep  on  regardless  of  consequences. 

1744  as  long  as  Mrs.  Phipps  is  well,  and  Mr.  Phipps  happy,  vogue  la  fotire. 
i;say:  Lady  Hervey,  Lettert,  p.  86(1831).  1822—8  ''Vogue  la  Galire;"' 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  carriage  went  onward;  '*I  have  sailed  through  worse  perils 
than  this  yet":  Scott,  Prv.  Peat,  cb.  xlvii.  p.  53 1  (1886).  1888  vogue  la 

galirt  has  always  been  my  motto:  M.  E.  Braddon,  Golden  Caff,  Vol.  11.  ch.  x, 
p.  366. 

voies  deCait,^^r :  Fr., 'ways  of  action':  violent  measures, 
violence,  blows. 

1681  in  order  to  bring  the  Most  Christian  King  to  abstaine  from  the  voyes  do 
/ait:  Savite  Correlf.,  p.  318  (1858). 

'V'oili^  adv. :  Fr. :  see  there,  there  is  (are). 

1739  The  minute  we  came,  voilil  Milors  Holdemess,  Conway,  and  his 
brother :  Gray,  Letters,  No.  xx.  Vol.  1.  p.  39  (1819).  1778  yotli  a  truly 

long  letter :  Hok.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  vii.  p.  30  (1858).  1882  He  [Byron] 
wanted  subjects  for  sarcasm...  VoilAt  his  cause  of  patriotism:  London  Sfjr, 
p.  483. 

*ToUk  tout,  phr. :  Fr. :  that  is  aU. 

voir  dire, /Ar. :  Anglo- Fr.:  speaking  the  truth;  to  speak 
the  truth;  competency  of  a  witness  to  offer  trustworthy 
evidence. 

1766  the  cotut..,may  examine  the  infant  himself  upon  an  oath  of  voire  dire, 
veritatem  dicert,  that  is,  to  make  true  answer  to  such  questions  as  the  court 
shall  demand  of  him :  Blackstonb.  Comm.,  Bk.  111.  ch.  xxii.  Vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
1884  all  the  persons  most  intimately  connected  with  Ireland  are  examined  on 
the  voir  dire:  Edin.  Rev.,  VoL  59,  p.  232. 

*VOitnre,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  carriage,  a  coach,  a  vehicle. 

1699  'Tis  this  sort  that  spoils  the  Hackneys  and  Chairs,  which  here  are  the 
most  nasty  and  miserable  Voiture  that  can  be ;  M.  Lister,  youm,^  to  Parit,y.  13. 
1717  I  hired  a  Turkish  coach.  These  voitures  are  not  at  all  like  ours :  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters^  p.  122  (1827).  1746  In  this  jouniey,  the  under, 

standing  is  tlie  voiture  which  must  carry  you  through :  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Lettert,  Vol.  i.  No.  81,  p.  179  (1774).  1768  the  lady  having  a  few  bottles  of 

Burgundy  in  her  voiture,  sent  down  \ia  fiUe  do  ckambre  for  a  couple  of  them : 
Stbrnb,  Sentiment,  youm.,  Wks.,  p.  474  (1839).  1781  but  for  an  accident 

to  my  first  voiture...l  shoukl  have  accomplished  my  journey  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  sooner:  J.  Adams,  tfts..  Vol.  vii.  p.  461  (1852).  1814  The  next 

morning  I  left  the  voiture  to  follow,  and  taking  a  guide  began  to  ascend  the 
mountains  :  Alpine  Sketches,  ch.  iii.  p.  66. 

.voiture  de  remise,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  hired  carriage.  See 
rMuise. 

1862  They  got  their  old  uniforms  out  of  their  old  boxes,  and  took  a  voiture 
de  remise:  Thackeray,  Philip,  Vol.  11.  ch.  i.  p.  16  (1887). 

•voiturier,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  carriage-driver ;  a  keeper  of  car- 
riages for  hire. 

1766  He  had  some  private  conversation  with  our  voituirier,  whose  name 
was  Claude:  Smollbtt,  Fmnte  &•  Italy,  xl.  AVks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  557  (1817).  1788 
Trav.  Anted.,  Vol.  L  p.  41.  1822  A  voiturier's  hones  only  walk,  and  that 

not  faster  than  a  man :  L.  Sihond,  Smtterland,  Vol.  i.  p.  130. 

voiturin,  si. :  Fr. :  the  driver  or  owner  of  a  carriage  let 
out  on  hire ;  the  carriage  hired. 

1768  I  contracted  with  a  voiturin  to  take  his  time  with  a  couple  of  mules; 
Stbrh^  Sentiment,  youm.,  Wks.,  p.  473  (1839).  —  a  voiturin  arrived  with  a 
lady  in  it,  and  her  servant-maid:  i6.,  p.  473. 

voivode:  Eng.  fr.  Polish.    See  vaivode. 

*volage,  adj.:  Fr. :  volatile,  fickle,  giddy,  inconstant. 
Early  Anglicised. 

17 . .  Lord  Lyttelton  is  more  volage,  more  difficult  to  fix  than  any  of  Messieurs 
les  Maccaronis,  1  believe  we  shall  hear  of  his  making  a  figure  upon  the  Surf  and 
being  a  favorite  of  the  Coterie.  He  is  horribly  le  Don  ton !  Lady  M.  W,  Moh- 
taco.  Let.  to  Garrich.  1660  a  gifk  of  S.  A.  R.  the  volage,  and  somewhat 

indiscreet  Piincesse  de  Lurine:  Ovida,  Sfmth)nore,*/ol  1.  ch.  vi.  p.  94. 

volant  (z  .=.),  adj.  and  .r^.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  volant. 


VOLKSLIED 

1.  adj.:  flying,  passing  through  space ;  able  to  fly,  rapid, 
lively ;  hovering  (between  two  opinions),  trimming. 

1668  lanced  himselfe  in  maner  of  a  starre  volant  in  the  aire :  Holland,  Tr. 
Plut.  Mor.,  p.  630.  1667  His  volant  touch  |  Instinct,  through  all  proportioos 
low  and  high,  |  Pled  and  pursued  transverse  the  reitonant  fugue :  MiLTON,  P.  L., 
XI.  561.  bef.  1788  He  wa*  not,  like  the  Party  Vohmt.  wailing  for  Praftn  to 
determine  him :  R.  North,  Examen,  1.  ii.  35,  p.  4a  (1740). 

2.  sb. :  a  shuttlecock ;  a  trimmer. 

bef.  1788  And  so  they  kept  the  Volant  a  good  While,  and  did  not  dedare  on 
which  tide  they  would  &1I;  Dut,  as  they  lay,  waiting  for  Advantage  to  thar 
Party:  R.  North,  Examen,  i,  iL  64,  p.  63(1740). 

volante,.;^. :  Sp. :  a  two- wheeled  carriage  used  in  Spanish 
America,  driven  by  a  postillion. 

1876  No  volantes  full  of  dark-eyed  Creoles.. .driving  round:  Lord  Cio. 
Campbell,  Log.Letiert/rom  the  Challenger,  p.  353. 

*vol-au-vent,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  pie  or  patty  with  a  very  light 
puff  paste. 

1828  regaled  him  with  cold  voUau-vent,  and  a  glass  of  Cnra^o* :  Lord 
Lvtton,  Pelham,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  66  (1859),       1860  Once  a  Weeh,  Jan.  38,  p.  «&'i. 

'"volcano,  sb. :  It :  a  burning  mountain ;  a  more  or  less 
conical  accumulation  of  lava  and  other  substances  ejected 
from  below  the  earth  throueh  a  hole  which  widens  at  the  top 
into  a  crater.    Also,  metafii.    Anglicised  as  volcao,  vulcan. 

abL  1400  Also  in  that  lie  is  the  Mount  Ethna,  that  Men  clepen  Mouat  Gjr- 
belle;  and  the  Wlcanes,  that  ben  evererooie  brennynge:  Tr.  MaundeviUt 
Voyage,  ch.  v.  p.  55  (1839X  1677  other  Sulphur...fonnde  viA  vnin  dw 

Volcan  of  Nicaraga :  Framftoh,  Joyfull  Newes,  foU  31  r«.  _  lo98— 1611 

day  and  night  there  bumeth  in  it  a  vulcan,  whose  flames  in  the  night  are  seenc 
twentie  leagues  of  in  the  sea:  R.  Hawkins,  VoyageSouthSea,\xia.  p.  130(18781 
1604  this  Vulcan . . .  this  Volcano  The  Volcans  of  Guatimala  are  more  renowned : 
E.  Grimston,  Tr.  D'Acostds  Hist.  W.  Indies,  VoL  l.  Bk.  iii.  p.  17s  (ilfcX 
1646  many  Vulcano's  or  fiery  Hills  elsewhere :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Pseud.  Ep., 
Bk.  VI.  ch.  viii.  p.  359  (1686).  1665  the  Vukant  in  Iceland  *aA  Groenlamd: 

Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  No.  6,  p.  IIS.  1698  Ertmtions  of  KKfcmM'r :  J.  Ear, 

Three  Discourses,  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  43  (1713).  in7  a  large  iDountain...ooct  a 

terrible  Volcano,  by  the  ancients  called  Mons  Epomeiis:  In  Tope's  Lett.,  Wki., 
Vol.  VIL  p.  337  (1757).  17S9  This  stone  bear*  so  great  rescmbUaec  to  that 

which  is  melted  by  volcanoes :  Tr.  Adamon's  Voy.  SenenJ,  Av.,  Pinkenoo, 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  604  (1814X  1770  rough  hills... formed  Dy  dnden  from  their 

volcanoes :  R.  Chandler,  Trmi.  Asia  Minor,  p.  »47.  1786  pre*ar'd  to 

smoke,  to  the  eclipse,  |  That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make,  |  Whoie  Siygiu 
throau  breathe  darkness  all  day  long:  Cowpbr,  Task,  '&.  Poems,  Vi^  11.  y.  ji 
(1808).  1816  Beneath  hit  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise :  Btron,  Ma*/r„  u. 

4,  Wks.,  Vol.  XL  p.  43  (1833).  1820  What  vengeance  bums  secretly  in  the 

breastsof  this  injured  people,  like  the  concealed  flame  of  a  volcano!  T.  S.  nuCKts, 
Trav.  in  Sicily,  Vol.  L  ch.  vL  p.  174.  1830  the  former  may  be  oompaml  to 

a  hidden  volcano,  which  only  requires  the  operation  of  nature  to  bring  it  inlo 
action:  E  Blaquibre,  Tr.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  198 (and  Ed.). 

vole,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  vole:  a  winning  of  all  the  tricb 
played  in  one  deal  in  a  game  at  cards. 

1670  shell  never  forgive  you  the  Utst  Vol  you  won :  Dbvdbn,  ICind  Keeper, 
iv.  I,  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  p.  136(1701).  1728  Lady  C>iM»....Buthavevouao 

notion.  Madam,  of  receiving  pleasure  and  profit «t  the  same  timet  Mask.  Oh! 
quite  none  I  unless  it  be  sometimes  winning  a  great  stake ;  laying  down  a  Veie, 
sands  prendre  may  come  up,  to  the  profitable  pleasure  you  were  speaUnf  of: 
CiBBBR,  Vanbrugh's  Pron.  Musi.,  v.  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  333  (r7T6X  ITSl 

Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole:  Swift,  U^ks.,  p.  599/a  (1869). 

vol6e,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  flight,  a  volley.  Anglicised  as  velUy. 
See  h,  la  volte. 

1091  a  voMe  of  Canons :  Garrard,  Art  IVarre.p.  48. 
charged  a  second  voice  of  shot:  R.   Hakluyt,   foyaf 
1823  But  we  are  above  his  voUe,  a  soldier  who  does  his  duty, 
the  provost-marshal :  SCOtt,  Quent.  Dur.,  ch.  viii.  p.  119(1886). 

volens  nolens :  Late  Lat.    See  nolens  volens. 

volente  Deo:  Late  Lat.    See  Deo  volente. 

*volenti  non  fit  iQJurla,  phr.:  Late  Lat.:  'to  one  who 
consents  no  injury  is  done',  a  person  cannot  complain  of  an 
act  to  which  he  has  freely  consented. 

1072  I  cannot  let  you  to  apply  thintp  to  your  ownselves  at  your  pleisait. 
VoUnHnmtfit  injuria:  Whitgift.  Wis,  Vol.  l  p.  96  (Pariter  Soc,  1851) 
1666  Now  voUnttnonJit  «i/Virui...if  another  will  volunianly  subsutule  humclf 
m  the  room  of  a  malefactor:  N.  Hardy,  11/  Ef.  yohn,  Nidwl's  Ed.,  p.  114/1 
(1865).  1684  S.  Charnock,  Whs.,  in  Nichol's  Ser.  Stand.  Divines,  VoL  IT. 
p.  550  (1865).  1691  Now  you  know  that  Volenti  non  Jit  injuria:  J.  Kar, 

Creation,  sig.  A  8  r«  (1701)  1702  But  volenti  non  Jit  injuria :  Johk  Howe, 
Whs.,  p.  9cVi  (1834X  1827  And,  if  they  shall  choose  to  become  Ranlmiliti, 

then  my  answer  is  in  the  law  maxim  "Volenti  nan  fit  injuria":  Congress.  De- 
hates.  Vol  IIL  p.  165. 

volero:  Sp.    See  bolero. 

•'Volkslied,  pi.  Volkslieder,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  popular  (national) 
song,  a  folk-song.    See  Lied. 

1886  The  first  of  these  publications  it  a  coUectioo  of  fifty  Volkslieder:  Athe- 
neeum,  Jan.  9,  p.  77/1. 
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VOLKSMARCHEN 

VolksmiiTcheii,  sb.  sing,  and  pi. :  Ger. :  a  popular  tale,  a 
folk-tale,  a  piece  of  folk-lore. 

USB  Miuaeiu,  the  collector  of  yolktmanktn—ti  pauioiutte  lover  of  garden* 
ing:  G.  H.  Lewbs,  GoetAt,  i.  iv.  ii.  335. 

voUenge:  Fr.    See  valanche. 
▼olontaire,  s6. :  Fr. :  a  volunteer. 

1798  The  militia,  or  vclontairts,  art,  however,  well  detennlned  lAmtr.  Siatf 
Paftrt,  VoL  If.  p.  364<iS3iX 

volt,  ib.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  {AUssandro)  Volta:  the  unit  of 
electromotive  force,  the  amount  of  force  required  to  send  one 
unp^re  ijj.  v.)  of  current  through  a  conductor  of  which  the 
resistance  is  one  ohm  (see  ohm''}. 

Tolta,  pi.  Tolte,  sb. :  It. :  a  kind  of  dance  (see  lavolta). . 
Anglicised  as  Tolto. 

1S88  the  Voltes,  courantes,  and  vyolent  dannses:  Sm  Eow.  HoBV,  Polit. 
DiK.  0/  Truth,  ch.  xi.  p.  39.  1697  Like  vnto  this  (but  more  UghtJ  be  the 

voiUt  and  courantes  which  being  both  of  a  meaffure,  ar  notwithstanding  datuced 
after  sundrie  fashions,  the  volte  rising  and  leaping,  the  courantt  trauising  and 
running :  Tu.  Morlsv,  Miu.,  p.  181. 

▼oltaic  (-i  a.  — ),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  It.  (Alessandro)  Voita,  the 
chief  discoverer  of  the  production  of  electricity  by  chemical 
action  on  two  united  plates  of  dissimilar  metals :  pertaining 
to  the  said  method  of  producing  electric  currents. 

*TOlte-face, pi.  volte-face(B),  sb. :  Ft.:  a  turning  about,  a 
turning  right  or  left  about  face. 

1883  He  is  getting  to  believe  in  evolution  and  has  to  make  some  curious 
votlet-/act  in  order  to  retain  at  the  same  time  his  belief  in  theism :  Atktnenm, 
Oct.  ao,  p.  493/a. 

Tolti  Btibito,  phr.:  It.:  Mus.:  'turn  over  quickly',  a 
direction  written  at  the  bottom  of  a  right-hand  page  if  a  break 
in  the  passage  is  to  be  avoided.    Abbrev.  as  V.  S. 

1794  SUBITO,  Quick  or  Nimbly.  Thus,  VOLTl  SUBITO,  is  to  turn  over 
Quickly,  without  l.oss  of  Time:  Short  Exftic.  0/  For.  Wdt.  in  Mta.  Bkt. 
1818  And  G— s,  who  well  that  signal  knows,  |  Watches  the  VoUi  Suiitti : 
T.  MoORB,  Fudge  FamUy,  p.  «o. 

voltigenr,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  light-armed  foot-soldier;  a  soldier 
of  certain  infantry  regiments  in  the  French  army. 

1819  some  heavy  armed,  others  as  light  troops,  others  again  as  voltigeurs  be- 
longing to  no  division  in  particular:  T.  Hope,  Aiuut.,  Vol  iii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  361 
(iSaoX  1844    a  regiments  of  voltigeurs,  and  a  regiments  of  tirailleurs : 

W.  SiBORNS,  Waterloo,  vol.  l.  ch.  iii.  p.  ^         184B  The  Romans,  worried  by 


these  immiiitary  voltigeurs,  called  all  .Spaniards  tatronet-.  Ford,  Handbh.  Spain, 
Pt.  I.  p.  39.  IBM   1  can  recommend  our  Voltigeur;  Tbnnvson,  Promise  of 

May,  iii. 

yolto,  sb. :  It. :  a  vault,  an  arched  ceiling. 

1644  In  the  quadrangle  is  a  huge  jetto  of  water  in  a  volto  of  four  faces: 
EvBLVN.  Diary,  Vol.  1.  p.  96  (187a).  —  the  volto  within  is  the  richest  possible 
and  overlaid  with  gold :  i^.,  p.  ia<.  1883  A  portico  or  doorcase  adorned  with 
andent  statues,  the  volto  or  roof  of  which  was  painted  with  classic  subjects : 
J.  H.  Shorthouse,  jfohn  Inetesant,  VoL  11.  ch.  v.  p.  119  (and  Ed.). 

volto  Bciolto  con  pensieri  stretti,/Ar.:  It.:  an  open 
countenance  with  thoughts  reserved. 

IWl  CK  Peusiere  stretti,  *■  il  viso  ['the  face']  scialto:  Relig.  WotUm., 
•a.  4x4  (1654).  1664  yet  though  the  Halt  be  commonly  open,  the  Closet  is 

shot,  though  the  face  be  unclouded  (Viso  sciolto)  and  free,  yet  the  Heart  is  close 
and  reservd :  HowEix,  Parthtnof.,  Pref.,  sig.  A  i  y.  1749  Volto  sciolto 

con  fiensitri  stretti  is  a  most  useful  maxim  in  business:  Lord  CHSSTKRriHLD, 
Leitm,  Vd.  i.  No.  151,  p.  389  (;774>  "1*  ","'f ^  ^A"^  !!?*?,  ^"'  °^ ''" 
voltf  scioltt  recommended  to  poUticuuis :  Scott,  Wks.  ofSwt/t,  VoL  11.  p.  144 
note.  1818  The  "volto  sciolto"  's  meritorious:  T.  Moore,  Fudge  Family, 

p.  xxc  1888  the  volto  sciolto  which,  in  common  with  all  Italian  politicians, 

concealed  whatever  were  his  pensieri  stretti:  Lord  Lvtton,  Rienti,  Bk.  vii. 
ch.  ix.  p  122/2  (1848). 

Voltore:  It.,  'vulture':  name  of  a  greedy  advocate  in 
B.  Jonson's  Fox. 

1743  He  was  soon  scented  by  the  Voltores  and  Corbacdos,  who  had  fairly 
begun  to  pluck  him:  R.  North,  Lives  0/ Norths,  Vol.  11.  p.  333  (i8a6X 

voltour:  Eng,  fr.  Anglo-Fr.    See  vulture, 
voluble  (-i  -  -),  adj. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  voiuble. 

1.  easily  turned,  capable  of  turning  or  rolling  easily;  also, 
mttaph. 

1689  he  [the  round]  is  euen  and  smooth,  without  any  angle  or  interruptioa, 
most  voluble  and  apt  to  lume:  VmTE»HKU,Eng.  Poes.,f.i\.  (C]  abt.1613 
He...almost  puu|  Faith  in  a  fever,  and  deifies  alone  |  Voluble  diance:  Ttoo 
NoUe  JCintmen,  i.  a.    (C] 

2.  ready  of  speech,  fluent,  glib. 

1688  So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L,,  ii.  76. 
1608  'tis  a  fine  little  voluble  tongue,  mine  host,  that  wins  a  widow !  Middlbtoh, 
A  Trick,  L  2,  Wki.,  Vol.  11.  p.  258  (1885)1 
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voluta,  sb. :  It.  (or  Lat.  voiata) :  Archil. :  the  character- 
istic scroll  of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals. 
Anglicised  as  volute. 

1663  eche  ende  of  the  Rolle  or  Valuta:  J.  Shuts,  Archit.,  fol.  x  r".  1698 
one  and  an  balfe  makes  abacus,  and  the  other  6  downwards  make  voluta  or  the 
scronile  M  :  R.  Havdocke,  Tr.  Lomalius,  Bk.  I.  p.  93.  1661  The  Capilall 
dressed  on  each  side,  not  much  unlike  womens  wires,  in  a  spiral  wreathing, 
which  they  call  the  Ionian  Woluta :  Relig.  Wotlon.,  p.  212  (165A  1668 

spiral  roundles,  Voluta's,  conical  Sections:  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Garden  lifCyr., 
ch.  3,  p.  41  (1686)1  1664  The  Voluta  of  the  Capital  is  after  an  oval  form, 

produdng  a  very  noble  effea:  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frsarts  Paralt.  Archit.,  Pt  1, 
p.  38. 

volvelle,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  small  plate  (generally  circular)  affixed 
to  an  engraving,  and  made  to  carry  the  index-hand  or 
pointer.    [N.  &  Q.] 

•vomito,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  virulent  form  of  yellow  fever  often 
attended  with  the  black  vomit. 

1843  recent  cases  of  Vomito:  Hew  IVorU,  Vol.  iv.  p.  yA.  1884  At  no 

time  has  the  mTMi'/o  existed  in  Merida:  F.  A.  Ober,  Trav.  in  Mexico,  &v.,  p.  36. 

vomitOrium,  sb.:  Late  Lat.  fr.  Lat.  pL  vomitdria:   an 

opening  leading  out  from  (or  in  to)  the  auditorium  of  a 
Roman  theatre  or  amphitheatre. 

1780  This  sweet  spark  displayed  all  his  little  erudition,  and  flourished  away 
upon  Cloacas  and  Vomitoriums  with  eternal  fluency :  Beckforo,  Itaty,  VoL  i. 
p.  117  (1834). 

vor&go,  sb. :  Lat. :  a  gulf,  a  chasm ;  an  abyss. 

1644  without  any  sign  of  a  lake,  or  vorago :  Evelyn,  Diary,  VoL  L  p.  xo8 
(1872^  ^  1664  the  great  Vorago  or  fiery  Gulph :  Howell,  Parthenap..  Pref., 
sig.  A  ii  vo.  bef.  1683  the  famous  Sicilian  Swimmer,  diving  into  the  Voragos 
and  broken  Rocks  by  CharyUis :  Sir  Th.  Brown,  Tracts,  XIIL  p.  99  (1686). 

vorloffe:  Du.    See  fbrlongh. 

*vortez,  LaL  pi.  vortlcds,  sb. :  Lat :  a  whirlpool ;  a  whirl 
of  rotating  fluid;-  a  rotatory  or  gyratory  motion;  also, 
nutaph. 

1666  His  Philoso/Ay  gives  them  tranicursions  beyond  the  Vorttx  we  breath 
in :  Glanvill,  Scepsis,  ch.  xx.  p.  tso  (1885).  1678  to  be  Conglomerated  into 
a  Vortex  or  Vortices :  Cudworth,  Intttl.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  cli.  ii.  p.  Si.  1691 

Des  Cartes  would  needs  imagine  this  Earth  of  ours  once  to  have  Seen  a  Sun,  and 
so  it  Klf  the  Centre  of  a  lesser  Vortex,  whose  Axis  was  then  directed  after  this 
manner;  J.  Ray,  Creation,  Pt.  I.  p.  47  (1701).  1704  They  report.  That  in 

this  place  is  much  Danger  without  a  fre^  Gale  of  Wind,  because  it  is  a  kind^  of 
Vortex,  the  Water  running  whirling  round,  and  is  apt  to  swallow  down^a  Ship; 
J.  Pitts,  Acc.  Moham.,  p.  77.  1713  a  Sun  moving  on  its  own  Axis  in  the 

Centre  of  its  own  Vortex  or  TurbiUion :  Spectator,  No.  472,  Sept  x,  p.  675/1 
(Morley)  1733  He  is  a  philosopher  all  on  fire...and  oiaws  [all  others]  into 

his  own  Vortex :  Pope,  Letters,  p.  187  (1737X  1769  such  a  vortex  of  mud  and 
water  moving  along  with  it  round  its  axis :  Sterne,  Trist.  Shand.,  11.  ix.  Wks., 
p.  76  (1639).  1843   Hypotheses  of  the  second  kind  are  such  as  the  vortices  of 

Descartes,  which  were  fictitious :  J.  S.  Mill,  System  0/ Logic,  Vol.  11.  p.  9  (x856)l 
1863  at  last,  good,  steady,  old  Mr.  Hardic.was  drawn  into  the  vortex:  C. 
Reads,  Hard  Cash,  VoL  L  p.  18^ 

vons  autres,  pAr. :  'Fr. :  you  others. 

1736  I  tell  you^  after  all,  that  I  do  not  hate  mankind:  it  is  vous  autres  who 
hate  them:  Swift,  u  Pope's  IVhs.,  Vol.  vil  p.  63  (X871). 

VOUS  I'avez  vonlu, pAr. :  Fr.,  'you  have  willed  it':  it  is  all 
your  own  fault.     Molifere,  George  Dandin,  i.  9. 


1883  Belgrmiis,  VoL  XLVi.  p.  432. 


1886  Upon  the  naturalizers  of  this 


and  other  noxious  species.. .we  caimot  waste  much  pity:  "Vous  I'avez  voulu, 
Georges  Dandin":  Athtnteum,  Oct.  17,  p.  510/1. 

vouBSoir,  sb. :  Fr. :  one  of  the  stones  which  form  an  arch, 
in  the  form  of  a  section  of  a  hollow  cylinder  cut  off  by  two 
planes  passing  through  the  axis,  and  inclined  at  a  small 
angle. 

1878  the  arches  are  slight  or  thick,  composed  of  one  or  more  ranges  of  vtius. 
soars  as  diccited  by  their  function:  G.  G.  Scott,  Roy.  Acad.  Leet.,  VoL  L 
p.  136. 

voutour,  voutre:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    Seevultuie. 

vowtre:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  vulture. 

vox  et  praetereft  nihil, /)<ir. :  Lat :  'a  voice  and  nothing 
besides',  a  mere  sound,  an  ineffective  utterance.  See  Plut, 
Apophth.  Lacon.,  13,  233  a. 

1688  1  would  they  were  no  worse  than  the  nightingale,  vox  et  preeterea 
nihil,  nothing  but  voice;  T.  Adams,  Com.  2  Pet.,  Sherman  Coram.,  p  2^/2(1865). 
1711  one  may  say  of  a  Punn,  as  the  CountiYinan  described  his  Nightingale,  that 
it  is  vox  et  preeterea  nihil,  a  Sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound:  Spectator, 
No.  61,  May  10,  p.  X00/2  (Morley).  1748  he  appeared  like  a  spider  or  grass, 

hopper  erect,  and  was  almost  a  vox  et  preeterea  nintl:  Smollett,  Rod,  Rand., 
ch.  XL  Wks.,  VoL  I.  p.  57  (1817).  1774  In  one  of  diese  extracts  I  was  greatly 
suiprised  to  see  such  a  pompous  encomium  on  Bolingbroke's  Patriot  King, 
which  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  mere  vox  et  preeterea  nihil:  BitATTiB, 
Letters,  Vol.  I.  No.  60,  p.  160  (x8ao).  1789  the  noble  and  derical  orders  are 
henceforth  to  be  vox  etprettrea  nikii:  Amer.  State  Papers,  Vol.  L  p.  380  ('83a). 
1807  a  long  message,  Le.  a  huge  mass  of  words— <m.r  et  prsterea  nihil,  aU 
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meaning  nothing:  SatmagimH,o.  i4a(iS6o\  U36  and  ever  and  anon  he 

blusterul  about  **a  mihtary  ckU/iam**^  "vox  tt  prettrea  niMiV*  i  Conrrttt, 
Deiattt,  Vol.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  170s.  IMO  'T«ru  her  Totce !— but  'twas  Vex  tt 

frtttna  Nit\  Barhah,  Ingtldt,  Lig.,  p.  l48(l865X 

*TOX  htiin&na,/Mr. :  Lat,  'the  human  voice':  name  of  a 
reed  stop  in  an  organ,  the  tones  of  which  approach  the 
quality  of  the  human  singing  voice. 

18S9  All  at  once  the  itram  stopped.-.h  was  thenur  htmumm:  Mas.  Ou- 
rHANT,  Witkm  tkt  PncimcU,  ch.  joav.  p.  949. 

VOX  nillili,  pkr.:  Late  Lat.,  'a  word  of  nought':  a  se- 
quence of  wntten  or  printed  letters  which  form  either  no  real 
word  or  a  word  which  ought  to  be  spelt  differently. 

*TOX  popnll,  vox  "OAtpkr.:  Late  Lat:  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

abt.  liBO  The  vosrae  of  the  pepill  is  cleped  vex  Dti:  Trnthm-  Poftn, 
p.  70  (Camd.  Soc,  sSstX  bef.  IBM  This  the  poore  men  saye,  J  Yfthei  hadde 
yt  thei  wolde  paye:  1  Vox  pofuU,  vox  Dti:  Quoted  in  J.  Skelton's  Wki., 
VoL  u.  p.  410  (Dyoe,  1843).  1603  Bicause  (forsooth)  this  good  father  hath 

authorized  them  so  to  doC|  and  tels  them  that  as  bis,  so  their  pleasure  must  stand  for 
a  law,  and  voxtoputi,  vox  Dei:  W.  Watson,  QuoJttiett  t/  Ketig.  &•  Stalt, 
p.  333.  1608  No  publicke  fame,  dot  vox  fofti  |  Was  ever  knowen  in  vaine 

to  die:  H01.1.AND,  Tr.  Plut.  Mor.,  p.  787.  1608  Now,  whether  vox  Muti 

be  vex  Dti  or  no,  that  1  leave  to  be  tried  by  the  acute  judgment  of  the  famous 
six  wits  of  the  aty ;  Middi.eton,  Ftumily  0/ Love,  To  Reader,  Wies.,  Vol.  in. 
p.  7(1885).  16M  All  which. ..you  are  to  receive  as  the  Vox  Pofuli:  Evblvn, 
Corrttp.,  Vol.  lll.  p.  46  (187s).  bef.  1670    One  and  the  only  thing  to  them 

of  ill  digestion  was,  timt  Vox  populi,  not  the  Jealoude,  but  the  Clamour  of  Court 
and  Country  was,  that  he  was  no  better  then  a  Churck-Papul:  J.  Hackbt, 
.  A6f^  IViiliams,  Pt.  I.  38,  p.  ai  (t^^)-  1671  There  being  nothing  more 

unstable  or  erroneous  than  vox  populi  in  point  of  plays:  £.  Howard,  Six  Days 
Advtnlurt,  Pnt.  1701  Swift,  (f'.ti.,  p.  ^ij/s  (1869).  1736  in  this  respect 
vox  f^n/i  will  be  vox  Dti:  John  Howe,  H^.,  p  638/1  (iSuX  1861  A. 
TROLLX>rK,  Framlty  Panonari,  Vol.  I.  ch.  viii.  p.  158.  1877  She  is  equal 

to  Salvator  Rosa,  or  Horace  Vemet,  or  Paul  Potter,  or  any  other  painter — no 
matter  whom — to  whom  the  vox  po^uU  has  taught  you  to  Iflten  her:  L.  W.  M. 
LoCKHART,  Mint  is  Tkitu,  ch.  iii.  p.  37  (1879). 

^TOyagenr,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  traveller ;  a  passenger ;  a  boatman 
(Canadian),  one  of  a  class  who  carry  goods  in  bark  canoes. 

1866  the  Canadian  voyageurs  will  carry  much  more  [than  35  lbs.],  and  for  an 
indefinite  period:  E.  K.  Kanb,  ArcHe  Exfhr.,  VoL  L  ch.  ix.  p.  97.  1873 

the  working  men  and  voymgtun  were  of  tota%  different  race*:  Capt.  W.  F. 
BuTLBR,  Great  Lent  Ltuul,  p.  109.  1890  Intercourse  with  the  Canadian 

vnngttm  led  to  the  introdocttoa  of  a  numb«  of  French  words:  AUuntntm, 
Nov.  I,  p.  583/3. 

voyes  de  fait:  Fr.    See  voies  de  fait. 
*viai8emblance, .r^. :  Fr.:  probability, likelihood. 

1838  destroy  the  princely  pavilion... and  you  remove  from  the  mind  the 
vraisemblance,  the  veracity  of  the  whole  representation:  Scott,  Qutnt,  Dur., 
Pref ,  p.  36  (1886).  1841  There  »  a  fearful  vraiitmbUuict  m  some  of  the 

scenes:  Ladt  Blsssington,  Idler  in  Fraiut,  Vol.  i.  p.  17a  1849  to  in- 

crease the  vraittmbianct  of  the  pathetic  suggestion  which  nins  throurii  the 
diary:  Gek.  Macphekson,  Li/i  o/Anna  yamtion,  p.  31  (1878).  IMS   If 

we  fail  in  combining  real  life  and  philosophy  with  sufficient  vmittmilance,  the 
failure  be  upon  our  own  head :  J.  H.  Shorthoosb,  yokm  IngUiatit,  Pref.,  Vol.  i. 
p.  vii.  (and  Ed.). 

TTiddU,  sb.\  Skt.  vriddhi:  increase;  name  given  by 
Sanskrit  grammarians  to  the  second  gradation  of  vowels  in 


their  system  of  vowel  variation,  and  formerly  adopted  by 
European  comparative  philologists,  when  the  diphthongs  ot, 
ov  were  called  the  vriddhi  of  i,  v  respectively,  and  so  with 
corresponding  diphthongs  in  other  languages. 

TTOaw,  sb. :  Du. :  woman,  wife,  lady.     See  firowe. 

188S  the  ervMv  makes  her  three  laoiuhs' purchases  of  tea,  sugar,  and...coliiw: 
MacmUttaCi  Uag.,  Feb.,  p.  a8i/i. 

vne  d'oi8ean,^^r.:  Fr.:  a  bird's(-eye)  view,  a  superficial 
acquaintance  (with  a  subject). 

1787  Before  a  man  sets  about  to  inform  otben,  he  should  have  not  only 
tiVtiteCoittau:  M.  Edgbwokth,  Leenora,  p.  31  (1833)1 

Tuide,  sb.:  Fr.  (Cotgr.),  Mod.  Fr.  vtd*;  a  void,  a  gap,  a 
vacant  place. 

IT07  I  rejoice  yon  can  611  all  you  [tit\  vuidex:  GitAT,  Lettert,  No.  xdv. 
Vol.  II.  p.  16  (1819X  1888  His  (TaUeytaod's]  death  will  create*  great  vnijt: 
H.  Grrville,  Dtary,  p.  137. 

Vulcan :  Eng.  fr.  Lat.  Vulcinus :  the  Roman  god  of  fire, 
identified  with  the  Greek  Hephaestus  ^H^xuaros). 
vulcan,  vulcano.    See  ▼olcaao. 
'*Tnlgo,  adv. :  Lat :  commonly. 

1743  Baron  of  Kirtling  {vulgo  CatUJei):  R.  Nomt,  Lmte/Nortkt,  Pref., 
VoL  I.  p.  XV.  (1836X 

vnU^ns,  sb.:  Lat:  the  commonalty,  the  conunon  herd. 
See  mob. 

bef.  1783  As  for  the  Vulgus  of  the  Paction,  we  know  very  ««U  what  their 
Employ  was:  R.  North,  Examtn,  11.  v.  taS,  p.  394  (1740X 

Tnltnre  (^  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Anglo-Fr.  vultttr,  or  Lat  vul- 
tur,  or  Old  Fr.  voutour:  name  of  a  family  of  large  birds  of 
prey,  Vulturidote. 

abt.  1400  voutour:  Wycliffite  BtUtjJii),  xxvBL  7.  abt.  14B0  Pan  cone 
afUjtirinof  fowls'asfaat  asitdawid,  |  Ixiviseon  aavowtrea 'asvermeonhewid: 
Wart  0/ AUxamUr,  3U5  (1886).  1474  wultres:  Caxton,  Ckttte,  foL  4  r: 

1680  A  Vulturs  smeUing,  Apes  tasting,  nght  of  an  Eagle:  Three  Preptr 
Letters,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  PoeU  &•  Poes^oX.  11.  p.  3^9  (1815).  1688  A 
yu/fvr  worse  then  his  teares  all  myvaines :  T.  Watson,  Pats.  Cent.,p.  87(t87oX 
1601  a  Vultur's  head :  HoiXAND,Tr.  Plin.  Jf.  H.,  Bk.  39,  ch.  6,  VoL  IL  p.  365. 
1666  if  the  Vultur  pick  out  his  nght  eye  first  then  they  ooodode  that  he  is  m 
Paradise:  Sir Th.  Hbrbbrt,  Trar.,  p.  177.        _    1769  Thei 


testify  that  human  flesh  is  by  no  means  sacred :  E.  BANOOrr,  Eu.  Nat.  Hitt. 
Guiana,  p.  361. 

Vnltunins :  Lat :  name  of  the  south-east  wind,  so  cailled 
by  the  Romans  because  it  blew  from  Mt  Vultur,  a  branch  of 
the  Apennines. 

abt.  1460  ft  foure  wyndis,  J  Aquiloun  &  ASrike '  &  ewns  )K  thrid,  I  Vnltonnu 
pe  violent  *  pat  voidis  doun  jie  leuys:  Wars  of  Alexander,  4i4s(i886X 

ynlttiB  est  index  animi,  pkr. :  Lat :  the  countenance  is 
the  index  to  the  soul. 

1676  Whence  it  hath  grown  bto  a  maxim,  Vnltui  ett  index  animi.  That  the 
fitce  is  the  character  of  the  mind:  John  Howb,  Wit.,  p.  68c/t  (1834). 

vysgeis:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  flagig. 


w. 


*waddle,  waddy,  sb. :  native  Australian :  a  heavy  wooden 
war-club  with  the  head  grooved  lengthways. 

1814  some  resembling  the  whaddie,  or  wooden  sword  of  the  natives  of  Port 
Jadcson:  Flinders,  Vty.,  Vol.  n.  p.  189.  1867  An  Australian  settler's  wife 
bestows  on  some  poor  slaving  gin  a  cast*off  French  bonnet  t  before  she  has  gone 
a  hundred  yards,  her  husbanosnatcbes  it  off,  puts  it  on  his  own  mop,  quiets  her 
for  its  loss  with  a  tap  of  the  waddie,  and  struts  on  in  glory:  C.  Kingslbv,  Tvio 
Years  Ago,  ch.  xiiL  p.  805  (1877). 

'"wadi,  wady,  sb. :  Arab,  wadi:  a  ravine,  a  watercourse. 

1849  Some  of  the  former  occupied  the  fertile  wadies,  or  valleys  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  mountains :  W,  Irving,  Makcmed,  ch.  i.  p.  3  (1853). 
lftB6  The  remainder  of  the  force... inarched  by  a  wady  which. ..led  them. ..round 
the  left  extremity  of  the  high  ridge:  Alkeneeum,  Nov.  7,  p.  599/3. 

wadmal  {J.  _),  wadin<dl(e),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Scand.  (Icelandic 
vadkmdl,  Swed.  vadmal) :  a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloth. 

1780  The  women  are  likewise  always  dressed  m  Uack  wadmai:  Tr.  Von 
TrtiTs  Lett,  on  Iceland,  p.  94  (and  Ed.).  1886  a  pair  of  wadmal  hose :  Sir 

J.  Ross,  Sec.  Voyage,  ch.  iil  p.  4a. 

'*wa£on,  waggon  (^u.=^,sb.:  Eng.  (r.  Du.  wagen:  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  esp.  for  carrying  goods. 

1633  whan  these  lordes  sawe  none  other  remedy,  they  trus<;ed  all  their  haroes 
in  waganes,  and  retoumed  to  the  hoost  before  Tourney :  Lord  Berners,  Freit- 


sart,  L  63.  tR.]  1690  Then  to  her  yron  wagon  she  betakes,  |  And  with  her 
bearesthefowle  welfavourd  witch:  SrEHS'iA*.  0.,  I.V.  38.  1691  Her  waggon- 
spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs:  Shaks.,  Rom.,  i.  4,  59. 

walnseot  {a  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  wagensckot :  wood  for 

fianel  work,  cut  from  various  species  of  foreign  oak ;  a  wooden 
ining  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  often  composed  of  panels ;  (in 
English  trade)  superior  oak  timber  such  as  can  be  used  for 
panelling. 

1603  waynskot:  Arnold,  Cinxi.,  p.  336(1811).  [Skeat]  bef.  1648  There 
must  be  doores  of  weynacot:  T.  Thackbr,  m  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  VoL  tiL 
No.  ccxcL  p.  93  (1846).  1666  These  are  curiously  buylded  with  many 

pleasaunt  dmises,  as  galeries,  sqlars,  turrettes,  portals,  gutters  with  chambers 
Doorded  after  the  maner  of  owre  waynscotte  ana  well  flovrred:  R.  Eden,  JDe- 
cades,  p.  194  (1885).  1667  The  knotty  oke  and  weinscot  old  :  Tottel's  Mite, 
p.  304  (1870).  1698  ech  hundreth  of  bowstaues  &  boords  called  Wngkenstot  t 
R.  Hakloyt,  Voyages,  VoL  I.  p.  173.  —  very  large  folding  leaues  of  wainscot, 
or  the  like:  io.,  p.  614.  1699  as  tf  he  went  m  a  frame  or  nad  a  wanescot  snte 
oe:  B.  JoNSON,  Ev.  Man  out  o/kis  Hum.,  n.  a,  Wks.,  p.  104  (1616).  1601 

panels  for  seeling,  wainsecot  and  their  fine  Joined  work :  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  N. 


'H.,  Bk.  13,  ch.  4,  VoL  I.  p.  386.  1608  where  the  reader  prayed  that  men  of 

coat  might   grow  up  like 
Sincerity:  Middleton,  Family  0/  Love, 


cedars  to  make  good  wainscot  in  the  House  of 
lUy  0/  Levt,  iii.  j,  Wks.,  Vol.  III.  p.  61  (1885). 
1637  the  Hard  drawing  /orik  0/  Boxes,  and  Optning  o(  Wainscot  doores: 
Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  1.  i  8a.  bef.  1668  who  would  suppose  I  That  glo- 

bous  piece  of  Wanescot  were  a  Nose:  J.  Cleveland,  Wts„  p.  399  (ilMfX 
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WAIVOD 

ITll  As  soon  «s  any  shining  thought  is  expressed  in  the  poet,  or  any  nnoonunon 
grace  appears  in  the  actor,  be  smites  the  bench  or  wainscot:  Sf*ctaior^  No.  33s, 
Nov.  t^  Vol  111,  p.  isoOSsiX  be£  1789  t  twirl  my  thumbs,  &U  bade  into 

my  chur,  |  Fix  on  tha  wainscot  a  distressful  stare:  Cowrsn,  Convm.,  PoemL 
VoLi.p.i57(.8o«X 

Variants,  i6  c.  ■w^nskot{t),  we^neskott,  weynscot,  way  it- 
scotte,  weinscot,  wagkenscot,  16, 17  cc  wanescot,  17  c.  wainse- 
cot. 

waivod,  waiwode:  Eng.  fr.  Polish.    Seevaivode. 

*wakeel :  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  vakeeL 

wale*,  vali,  sb. :  Arab.  vlUl:  the  governor  of  a  vilayet 

VOX  If  not  a  prince,  or  one  of  the  higher  nobility,  this  governor  is  called 
Wall  and  Dola;  or  sometimes  Emir,  when  he  happeiu  to  be  a  person  of  low  birth : 
NUbukt't  Tntu.  Arai.,  ch.  buxiv.  Pmlcertoo,  VoL  x.  p.  107.  18S9  he 

bound  his  hands  behind  him,  and  took  him  to  the  house  of  the  Wftlee;  £.  W. 
Lank,  Tr.  Arui.  Nit.,  Vol.  1.  ch.  v.  p.  331.  1883  Jerusalem  is  the  seal  of  a 
muiasarri/ uxkiti  the  xmily  of  Syria:  Schafp-Hskzog,  Encyc.  Rttig,  KnomL, 
VoL  II.  p.  1164. 

«Walhalla:  Scand.    See  Valhalla. 

walise:  Eng,  fr.  Fr.    See  valise. 

'wallaby,  -bee,  -bie,  .r^. :  native  Australian:  a  member  of 
one  of  the  genera  of  small  kangaroos.    See  kangaroo. 

1866  The  wallaby,— a  smaller  variety,  and  bearing  the  same  analogy  10  its 
larger  cooiirire^  the  forester,  as  the  rabbit  does  to  the  hare — might  be  seen 
scuttling  along  in  the  mEMe:  ComhiU  Mag.,  Dec,  p.  74a. 

*walla(ll),  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  •■wdla,  an  adjectival 
termination:  short  for  competition-walla{h),  a  civil  servant 
chosen  by  competition.  Also,  in  combin.,  meaning  'man'. 
See  d&k,  topee-vallalL 

1879  Now4.days  the  competition  walla  passes  a  stiffer  examination :  Edw. 
Braoooh,  Life  m  India,  cb.  Til  p.  379.  1884  Carts  are  absent,  but  porters 
and  pack-horses,  pedlars,  box-wallahs,  patrols,  and  sedan  chairs  are  even  more 
obstructive:  F.  Bovlb,  Btrdtrlmitd,  p.  333. 

*walnis  {JL  ^),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  walrus,  or  Swed.  hvalross, 
—'whale-horse*:  name  of  a  family  of  large  mammals  akin 
to  the  seals. 
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1769  these  shy  and  timid  creatures  will  soon  be  induced  to  quit  these  shorn 
aally  harassed,  as  the  morse  or  vnurus  has  aln 
NANT,  Brit.  ZeoL,  VoL  in.  p.  30.  1885 


[Spiubergen]  by  fieing  perpetually  harassed,  as  the  morse  or  vnurus  has  already 
ui  a  great  measure  done:  Pbnnant,  Brit.  Zed.,  VoL  in.  p.  30.  1885  We 

saw  the  fii^t  walrus  this  day,  with_a  good  many  whales:   Six  J.  Ross,  Sn. 


Voyagt,  ch.  iv.  p.  54.  1866  The  last  remnant  of  walrus  did  not  leave  us 

until. ..the  temperature  had  sunk  below  zero:  E.  K.  Kanb,  Antic Exflor.,yo\.  i. 
ch.  xiiL  p.  14a  1888  The  latest  natural  curiosity  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  at 

Westminster  is  a  baby  walrus  from  the  coast  of  Laujrador,  brought  over  by  a 
steam  whaler:  Daily  Ntm.  Oct.  8,  p  3/7. 

waltz,  sb. :  Eng.  (r.  Ger.  IValser:  a  lively  round  dance  for 
couples,  in  triple  time,  with  whirling  steps;  the  music  for 
the  said  dance.    See  valse. 

(1719  1  am  also  rejoysed  to  hear  that  you  are  clever  and  volttze  and  waitt  a 
little:  Ltt..  in  Dunbar's  Secial Lift,  p.  43  (i86j).]  1786  All  these  fair  Flam- 
onndes  gam  force,  I  In  the  Vsilu  as  they  spin  in  their  whirligig  course: 
Campaipu,  '793—4,  VoL  11.  Let  L  p.  A.  1819  Mrs.  Weston,  capital  in  her 

country  dances,  was  seated,  and  beginiiing  an  irresistable  waits;  ).  AusTXH, 
Ewtma,  Pt  II.  ch.  viiL  p.  105.  1890  She  then  played  an  adapt  and  a  slow 

walu:  Mrs.  Opib,  Tata,  vol  1,  p.  306.  1896  the  sound  of  son  walu  music: 
Reft,  at  a  Ramtk  to  Gtrmamy,  p.  37.  1840  Inquire  if  Orpheus  first  pro- 

duced the  Walls:  Barhah,  Ingoldt.  Ltt^v.  ss (1865X  1864  Frederick 

Bayham  engaged  in  the  waits  or  the  qua^nlle  with  some  of  the  elderly  houris  at 
the  Colonel^  parties:  Thackbrav,  tttwatmt.  Vol.  I.  ch.  xix.  p.  307  (1879). 

*^nsaffam,  sb.:  N.  Amer,  Ind,:  //'/.  'white'  (beads),  small 
beads,  some  white,  some  black  or  dark  purpl&  made  from 
shells  and  used  as  money  and  for  ornament  by  Indians. 

1669  If.. .big  Saggamore  should  come  to  mee,  and  say,  I  will  give  you  io 
big  Wampom,  so  big  Beaver,  and  leave  th»  way,  and  tume  to  ns  againe;  i  would 
say.  take  your  riches  to  your  selfe,  I  would  never  forsake  God :  ManiftatatioH 
MPrvtrta  o/Cat^t  among  Indiam  in  New  Enrtemd,  p.  38.  1666  Their 

Coin  are  a  sort  of  Wampom  or  Shells,  Glass,  Beads,  Stones :  Sir  Th.  Hbrbbrt, 
Trmr, ,  p.  10  (1677X  1676  they  both  own  that  our  Indiant  received  tVomfam 
from  PIkili*  in  the  Spring  to  ingage  them  in  the  War:  J.  Rdssbll,  Let.,  in 
I,  Mather's  Ultt.  K.  PkiS/t  War,  p.  77  (i86aX  1786  The  tVamfam  Snake ; 
so  called  from  the  Resembfimce  it  hath  u  its  colours  to  the  Wampam,  or  Indian 
Money,  made  of  Pieces  of  Shells  blue  and  white,  strung  together :  Mortimbr, 
ffai.  tfist.  Carolina,  ti-v.,  fai  PkiL  Tram.,  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  158.  1760  with 

this  tetter  must  go  a  beh  of  wampum:  Maj.  R.  Rogers,  yonmalt,  p.  117. 
1790  he  desired  me  to  lender  him  the  two  branches  of  wampum:  Amer.  State 
Pafert,  Ind.  AiEsirs,  p.  94(i83>X  1866  Hannless  fell  the  heavr  war^club!  | 
It  could  dash  the  rocks  asunder,  |  But  it  could  not  break  the  meshes  |  Of  that 
magic  shirt  of  wampum :  LoNGPBLLOW,  HiawaUta,  ix.  p.  136/1  (1881V  1870 

Where  the  Indian  Autumn  skies  |  Paint  the  woods  with  wampum  dyes :  Bret 
Harte,  What  the  Engbitt  Said. 

wampumpeag,  wampnmpeak,  sb.:  N.  Amer.  Ind.,  lit. 
'white  strung-beads'  (of  shell):  strings  of  wampum,  formerly 
used  as  money  in  N,  America.  Also  called  peak  {q.  v.), 
peag. 


1684  he  that  had  lost  all  his  wetmfomteage,  his  house,  his  kettle,  his  beaver, 
his  hatchet :  W.  Wood,  New  England's  Prmf. ,  p.  74.  1676  a  good  fniantiQr 
of  Wampampeag  and  powder  was  taken  from  the  enemy:  W.  Hubbard,  Nam- 
lioe,  p.  loO)  in  Soothey's  Com.  /I.  St.,  mi  Ser.,  p.  546/s  (1849)1  1687  They 
reward  their  Physician  with  no  certain  Fees,  but  according  as  they  b>u^n  for 
Wampan-peake,  Skins,  or  the  like  :  PJkil.  Trans.,  VoL  xli.  p.  144.  1799 

Wamfom  Peak,  Runtees,  Beads:  Hist.  Virginia,  Bk.  in.  ch.  iL  p.  146.  1760 
Good  stores  of  wampompag:  T.  Hutchinson,  Hist.  Col.  Mass.  Bay,  p.  473(1765). 
1876  The  wampumpeair  of  the  North  American  Indians  is  a  case  in  patot,  as  it 
certainly  served  as  jewellery :  Jbvons,  Money,  ch.  viL  p.  34. 

wanescot:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  wainscot. 

wanghee,  whangee,  .r^. :  Anglo-Ind. :  a  slender  Japanese 
bamboo  with  short,  regular  joints. 

18..  Smith  has  a  stick  or  a  whangee:  Lbich  Humt,  Sunday  in  the 
Suburbs,  vaSeer. 

wapiti,  sb.:  N.  Amer.  Ind.,  'white  deer':  a  name  of  the 
large  red  deer  of  N.  America,  Cervus  canadensis. 

1861  he  expected  to  find  the  buflUo  and  wapiti  together:  G.  F.  Bbrkblsv, 
Eng.  Sportsmen,  ch.  xv.  p.  58. 

wapure:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  vapor. 
Wasserman,  sb.:    On.    ^dwj^,  <= 'water',  and  Mann, 
»'man':  a  kind  of  merman. 

1690  The  griesly  Wasserman,  that  makes  his  game  j  The  flying  ships  with 
swifines  to  puraew :  Spens.,  ^.  O.,  11.  xiL  34.  _  1699  The  pu65n...bcwiayed 
this  conspintcie  to  Protsus  hearas,  or  the  fraternity  of  fishes,  which  the  greater 
giants  01  Russia  and  Island,  as  the  whale,  the  sea-horse,  the  norse,  the  wasser- 
man, the  dolphin,  the  grampoys,  fleered  and  gecred  at  as  a  ridiculous  danger; 
Nashe,  Lenten  Stufft,  in  Hart.  Misc.,  Vl.  170.     [Davies] 

waywode:  Eng.fr.  Polish.    Seevaivode. 

wazir:  Arab.    See  vizier. 

wazoo,  sb. :  Turk,  waza :  the  minor  ablution.    See  abdest. 

1886  Woodoo' :  E.  W.  Lanb,  Mod.  Egypt.,  VoL  I.  p.  $7. 

weekwam:  Eng.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  wigwam, 
weinscot:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  wainscot, 
weiwode:  Eng.  fr.  Polish.    Seevaivode. 
well,  wely,  sb. :  Arab,  wait:  a  Mohammedan  saint 

1819  H<0e*:  holy,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the  Wely,  or  saint;  T.  Hope, 
Anast.,  VoL  i.  ch.  x.  p.  iga  «tf/r(i8ao).  1840  but  saints  and  wultees  are  now- 
a-^ys  privileged  people:  Frasbr,  Koordistan,  &*c.,  VoL  1.  Let  xiL  p.  313. 
1884  The  pious  soul  who  dug  or  restored  a  muddy,  blessed  puddle  here  had  been 
commemorated  by  a  Wely :  F.  Boyle,  Borderland,  p.  39. 

Weltgeist^  sb. :  Gti. :  the  soul  of  the  world,  anlma  mimdi 
(g.v.). 

1887  His  [Hegel's]  own  philosophy  was  supposed  to  be  the  Weltgeist  reveal- 
ing itself  in  the  eternal  flux;  Aihenteum,  July  a,  p.  14/x. 

Weltschmerz,  sb.:  C^er, :  'world-smart',  pain  caused  by 
contemplating  the  world,  sentimental  pessimism, 

1876  The  Weltschmerz  did  not  exist  for  the  men  of  the  Renaissance :  J.  A. 
SrtiONOS,  Reneussanee  in  Italy,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p  33a.       1888  We  are  far  away 

-  -  ■  56,  p.  561/3-  1886  tH«  possosed] 

iifaed  from  the  heroic  pessimism  of  Byron, 
the  sentimental  IVett^Schmers  of  Musset :  Athemrum,  Jan.  3,  p.  14/3. 


Jtalr, 

from  the  WeltsehtnerM:  Sat.  Rev.,  Vol.  ;6,  p.  561/3. 
that  cosmopolitan  touch. ..a  tendency  imbiT 
the  sentimental  IVett^Schmers  of  Mi 

werowance,  wiroans,  wyroannce,  sb. :  N.  Amer.  Ind.  (of 
Virginia) :  a  chief  of  the  natives  of  Virginia. 

1607  the  Werowance  of  Rafahanna  sent  a  Messenger,  to  bane  vs  come  to 
him;  Capt,  J.  Smith,  Wis.,  p.  biv.  (1884X  —  the  IVtroans  of  Monanaath: 
it.,  p,xlviL       1606  wyroaunces;  ii.,  p.  Ixxvi, 

werst(e):  Eng.  fr.  Russ.    See  verst. 
weynscot:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    Seewainscot. 
wezeer:  Arab.    See  vizier, 
whaddie:  native  Australian.    See  waddle. 

Whig,  whig,  sb. :  Sc.  fr.  (?)  Gael. :  a  name  given  to  Scotch 
Presbyterians  in  17  c.  after  the  rising  of  the  peasants  of 
Ayrshire,  or  'whiggamores',  in  1648 ;  Aence,  an  opponent  of 
the  Court  party  in  British  politics  after  the  Restoration,  one 
of  the  [>arty  in  favor  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  party  of 
progress  (afterwards  called  Liberal). 

1681  Wit  and  fool  are  consequents  of  whig  and  tory:  Drvdek,  Ais.  &• 
AcAit.j  Pref.  [T.]  1689  When  Whigs,  like  Wasps,  shall  once  more  seize  I 
The  Honey  of  the  Loyal  Bees ;  T.  D.,  Butler's  GAott,  Canto  1.  p.  53.  1706 
The  privy  council  was  composed  chiefly  of  whigs :  Burnet,  Hist.  Own  Time, 
VoL  III.  p.  4  (1818).  bef.  1788  the  lot  Tell  upon  ff«{r>  which  was  very 
significative,  as  well  as  ready,  being  vernacular  in  Scotland  (fnm  whence  it  was 
borrowed)  for  corrupt  and  sour  Whey :  R.  North,  ^.t^mwii,  ii.  v.  10,  p.  331 
.  .         ■•  me  whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory :  Po       


(1740X        bef.  1789  Tories  call  me  ^ 
Bk.  II.  Sat  L  68  (1757). 


1  Whigs  a  Tory :  Pope,  Imil.  Hor., 


wliiggamor(e),  whigamore,  sb. :  Sc.  fr.  (?)  Gael. :  a  person 
who  drove  from  the  west  or  south-west  of  Scotland  to  Leith 
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WHIGWHAM 


to  buy  corn  ;  one  of  the  western  Scot»  who  rose  in  1648  (see 
Whig) ;  a  Scotch  Whig. 

ITOS  This  was  called  the  whiggamor's  inroad:  Burhbt,  Hut.  Ovm  Tim*, 
Vohi.  |>.44(i8iSX 

whigwham:  Eng.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  wigwam. 

•whiskey,  whisky  (.l  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Gael,  uisge-beatha 
(see  Tisiinehaiigh) :  an  ardent  spirit  obtained  from  malt. 
The  name  is  applied  to  spirit  distilled  from  other  substances, 
such  as  Indian  corn  or  rye. 

1764  Some  of  the  Highland  Gentlemen  are  immoderate  Drinkers  of  Usky. 
even  three  or  four  Quarts  at  a  Sitting :  E.  Bukt,  Litt.  N.  Scall.,  Vol.  ll.  p.  j68. 
1788  FoOTE,  Orators.  [T.  L.  K.  OUphant]  ISSS  the  baud  who  brewed  his 
own  whisky:  I.  Wilson,  Nocttt  Amtret.,  v.  in  BUukwcoiCa  ^V''  ^"'^  *"■ 
P'  379.  ISSS  brandy,  or  rather  gentian  whiskey :  I..  SlMOHi>,  Switzerland, 

VoL  1.  p.  4a6. 

whoopubb:  Eng.  fr.  Ir.    See  hubbub, 
wig.  wigg.    See  periwig. 

'wigwam  (-i  Ji),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  an  American 
Indian  tent  or  lodge,  genersdly  conical,  made  of  bark  or  mats 
or  skins  laid  over  a  frame  of  slanting  poles  which  meet  at  the 
top ;  hence,  any  simple  tent  or  but. 

16S4  approaches  the  Wiggwamme,  enters  the  doore,  which  was  neither  barred 
norlocktiW.  Wood,  Anno  £f>/'/i<Wr/>rvr^.,  p.  8a.  1676  the  English, 

seeing  their  advantage,  began  to  fire  the  wigwams,  where  was  supposed  to  be 
many  of  the  enemy's  women  and  children  destroyed :  W.  Hubbard,  Narrative, 
p.  55,  in  Southey's  Com.  pi.  Bk.,  and  Ser.,  p.  549/1  (1349).  1684  Then  he 

calT^  for  brandy  and  had  me  away  to  the  wigwams  again  :  I.  Mather,  Remark, 
Provid.,  p.  39  (1856X  1732  when  they  would  erect  a  H^igwang,  which  is  the 
Indian  Name  for  a  House,  they  stick  Saplina  into  the  Ground :  Hist.  Virginia, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  iil  p.  ifS.  17M  I  was  almost  killed  between  Sheffield-Place  and 
East-Grinsted,  hy  hard,  frozen,  long,  and  cross  ruts,  that  would  disgrace  the 
approach  of  an  Indian  wig-wam  :  GlKhOtt,  Life  ^  Lett.,  p.  174  (1860),  1846 
The  Fuegian  wigwam  resembles,  in  size  and  dimensions,  a  haycock;  C.  Darwin, 
youm.  Beetle,  ch.  x.  p.  a  13.  1860  Their  wigwams  are  built  in  a  circular 

form,  and  thatched  with  long  grass:  K.  Gordon  Cumminc,  Lion-Hunter,  ch.xL 

£^  137  (1856).  1873  There  is  the  splendid  encampment  of  the  Governor,  or 

ieutcnant-Govemor,  with  its  durbar  tent  and  double  sets  of  public  and  private 
tents,  shamianahs,  and  servants'  pftls  or  canvas  wigwams;  Edw.  Braddon,  Li/e 
M /mm, ch.  V.  p.  185.       '1877  the  Dulwich  wigwams:  £c/la,July3i, p.  a.  [St.] 

wildebeest,  sb. :  Du.,  'wild  ox':  the  South  African  name 
of  the  white-tailed  gnu  (q.  v.). 

I860  skulls  of  springbok  and  wildebeest  were  strewed  around  wherever  the 
hiuter  turned  his  eye:  R.  Gordon  Cuhminc,  Lion-Hunter,  cb.  iv.  p.  51  (1856). 

w i  r o a n  s :  N .  Amer.  Ind.    See  werowance. 


XERIFFE 

Wise.    See  Vaisya. 

^wiseacre  (ii  -i  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  IVeissager, = '  a  sooth- 
sayer': a  sage;  a  pretender  to  wisdom;  a  solemn  fool. 

1614  The  wise-acre  his  son  and  executor,  to  the  ende  the  worlde  might  not 
thinke  that  all  that  ringing  was  for  the  bei^ger,  but  for  his  father,  hyred  a  trumpetter 
to  stand  all  the  ringing-while  in  the  belfne,  arid  betweene  every  pcale  to  sound  his 
trumpet,  and  piocuume  aloude  and  say.  Sines,  this  next  peale  ts  not  for  R.,  but 
for  Maister  N.,  his  father:  CorLBT,  IViU,  Fitt,  4*  Fancies,  p.  196.  (A.  S. 
Palmer] 

wismut:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.    See  Usmath. 

wistaria,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat:  name  of  a  genus  of  ornamental 
climbing  leguminous  plants. 

1886  smothered  in  Wistaria  and  climbing  roses:  L.  Malet,  Col.  Enderij's 
Ifi/e,  VoL  I.  p.  88. 

wlcane.    See  volcano. 

*wodki:  Russ.    See  vodka. 

wombat  {il  z.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  native  Australian  v/ombak :  a 
marsupial  quadruped  of  the  genus  Phascolomys. 

wompam:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  wampum, 
woodoo:  Turk.    See  wazoo. 

woon,  sb. :  Burmese :  a  governor ;  an  officer  or  minister  of 
state. 

1886  there  were  English  dvil  officers  and  police  officers  in  command  in  each 
of  five  districts.  Those  officers  were  supported  by  troops  and  were  working 
through  local  woons...  The  rest  of  the  country  was  nominally  dominated  by  the 
Burmese  Supreme  Council:  Daily  Nevss,  Jan.  96,  p.  a/4. 

WOOtz,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind. :  Indian  steel. 

1796  a  substance  known  by  the  name  of  Wootx;  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
kind  ofsteel,  and  is  in  high  esteem  among  the  Indians:  AU£  7'niiu.,Pt.  11.  p.  jaa. 

*wonrali,  woorali,  woorara,  oorali,  .r^.:  native  S.  Amer.: 
the  arrow-poison  of  various  native  tribes  of  S.  America,  a 
compound  of  which  the  principal  ingredient  is  the  juice  of 
the  climbing-plant  curara  (;.  v.). 

1769  The  Woorara.. .the  fatal  Indian  arrow  poison,  is  of  the  flat  species: 
E.  Banckoft,  Ea.  Nat.  Hist.  Guiana,  p.  loi.  1886  Mr.  Stone  gave  me 

wourali  poison  (used  by  South  American  Indians  to  poison  arrows  shot  from  their 
blow-pipes):  In  G.  C  Bompas'  Li/e  of  Frank  Buckland,  ch.  ix.  p.  189. 

wullee:  Arab.    See  well. 

wultre:  Eng.  fr.  Old  Fr.    See  vulture. 

wyroaunce:  N.  Amer.  Ind.    See  werowance. 


X. 


X,  X,  in  Roman  numerals,  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  'ten' 
(Lat.  decern). 

xa:  Port.  fr.  Pers.    See  shah. 

xabandar:  Port.    See  shabunder. 

Xanthippd :  Gk.  Zmi6vtnn\ :  name  of  the  wife  of  Socrates, 
the  Athenian  philosopher,  representative  of  a  shrewish  wife. 

1760  "  By  this  Xantippe,"  (so  was  the  wife  of  Socrates  called,  said  Partridge) 
**  By  this  Xantippe  he  had  two  sons,  of  which  I  was  the  younger" :  Fielding, 
Tom  yones,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  xi.  AVks.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  474  (>8o6), 

xaraff(e) :  Eng.  fr.  Port.     See  sarraf. 
xaraffo:  Port.    See  sarraf. 
xarifo:  Port,  and  Sp.     See  sherif. 
zanxau,  .r^.     See  quotations. 

1693 — 1623  In  other  parts  they  mingle  it  with  a  fruit  called  agnanapes,  which 

e  round  and  being  ripe  are  grey  and  as  big  as  a  hazell  nut  and  grow  in  a  cod 

like  pease. ..they  bake  them  into  bread. ..called  xauxau:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage 


are  round  and  being  ripe  are  grey  and  as  big  as  a  hazell  nut  and  grow  in  a  cod 
'"  e  pease. ..they  bake  them  into  bread. ..called  xauxau:  R.  Hawkins,  Voyage 
SouVt  Sea,  §  xxvii.  p.  178  (1878X        1604  Of  this  Ca^avi  there  is  one  kind  more 


delicate  than  any  other,  which  is  that  they  make  of  the  flower  called  Xauxau : 
E.  Grimston,  •!>.  IXAcosta's  Hist.  W.  Indies,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iv.  p.  %yi  (1880). 

xebec  (-'-—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  (?)  It.  sciabecco:  a  small  three- 
masted  vessel,  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  formerly  much 
used  by  the  corsairs  of  Algeria. 

1797  Eneyc.  Brit.  1803  was  launched  a  Xebeck  of  fourteen  guns,  which 
is  to  be  fitted  out  as  a  cruiser:  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  11.  p.  46a 
(183a).  1830  his  naval  force  consists  of  six  or  seven  small  ships  and  shab«]ues : 
E.  Blaquibrb,  Tx.  Sig.  Pananti,  p.  359  (and  Ed.). 

xenna:  Arab.    See  henna. 


zenodochium  (-eum),  //.  xenodochia  (-ea),  sb.:  Late 
Lat  fr.  Gk.  ^poioxttov:  a  building  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  strangers. 

1613  In  Constantinople,  Pens  and  Goiisto... there  are  Karabassariesor  A'nw- 
dockia  four  hundred  and  eighteen:  T.  Coryat,  ytunall,  in  CrmUties,  VoL  ill. 
sig.  X  8  r"  (1776).  , 

xeque:  Sp.  fr.  Arab.    See  sheikh. 

xeraffi,  xeraffo:  Port.    See  sarrafl 

xerafln,  xeraflm,  sb.:  Port  xerafim,  xarqfim,  fr.  Arab. 
ashrafi,  .rA«r{/f,  =  ' noble',  'a  gold  dinar':  a  silver  coin  of 
Goa,  worth  about  \s.  5<£ ;  a  gold  mohur  (,q.v.). 

1688  I  lost  my  800  Setaffincs  or  duckets:  T.  HlCKOcic,  Tr.  C.  Frederick's 
Voy.,io\.yjr*.  1698  The  principall  and  commonest  money  is  called  Pardaus 
Xeraphiin.s  [and]  is  silver,  but  very  brasse  [base] :  Tr.  y.  Van  Linsckaten's  V^., 
Bk,  L  VoL  I.  p.  341  (1885).  —  five  Tangas  is  one  Pardaw,  or  Xeraphln  baddc 
money;  ib.  1699  Theie  is  also  stamped  in  Ormus  a  seraphine  of  gold, 

which  is  litle  and  tt)und,  and  is  worth  a4  sadines,  which  maketh  30  medines  of 
Aleppo:  R.  Hakluvt,  Voyages,  Vol.  11.  i.  p.  373.  1636   Infrimis,  of 

Seraffins  [sic]  Ecberi,  which  be  ten  Rupias  a  piece,  there  are  sixtie  Leckts: 
Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  l.  Bk.  iii.p.  aiy.  1663  Five  Tanghes  make  a  Serafin 
of  Silver,  which,  according  to  the  Kings  Command,  is  set  at  three  hundred  Reis, 
and  six  Tanghes  make  a  Pardai:  J  .  Davies,  Tr.  Mandetslo,  Bk.  11.  p.  86  (1669). 
1737  a  Xerapkeen  is  worth  about  sixteen  Pence  Half-peny  Sterl. :  A.  Hamilton, 
Eeut  Indies,  Vol.  L  p.  35a  (1774). 

*Zeres,  sb. :  Sp. :  wine  of  Xeres,  sherry  (^.  w.). 

1663  this  metaphorical  milk,  whereby  Xeres  or  sherry  sack  is  intended : 
Fuller,  IVortkies,  Vol.  iii.  p.  its  (1840).  1846  Mr.  Hughes  evidently 

prefers.. .brown  stout  in  a  pewter  tankard  to  the  best  Xeres  that  ever  smacked  of 
the  skin:  Edin.  Rev.,  Vol.  84,  p.  175. 

xeriff(e):  Turk.    See  sherif. 
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XERIFO 

xerifo:  Port,  and  Sp.    See  aheril 

X^Ialod,  sd.i  Late  Gk.  ^XaXoi},  for  ayaXXoxoi':  Hgn-aloes. 
See  agalloch,  aloe  i. 

1S40  Take  Muticke,  Accatia,  JCilMtioet,  Gliiei :  Raynald,  £<>M  Man., 
Bk.  ni.  ch.  iiL  p.  175  (1613).  1899  Take  Xyloaloe  woode  j.  G. :  A.  M.,  Tc 

Gaielkautr't  Bk.  Pkytickt,  p.  7/a.  —  Sugar  of  Candy,  xyloaloe,  Cloves,  Ginger: 
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xystum,  pi.  xysta,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  luoror : '  a  long  covered 
colonnade  in  a  gymnasium ;  a  walk  shaded  by  trees  in  the 
garden  of  a  Roman  villa. 

1696   spacious  plots  of  ground. ..built  about  with...xy5ti  [fL.  Gk.  fvarolj: 
EvBLVN,  Corrttf.,  Vol.  III.  p.  363  (1S73).         176S  the  xyttm,  which  were  shady 
...  •      :  S«  ~  -     -    ■ 


walks  between  two  porticos 
p.  485  {1817). 


SMOIXSTT,  France  &•  /tafy,  xxx.  Wks.,  VoL  v. 


Y. 


yaboo,  si.-.  Anglo- 1 nd.  fr.  Pers-yOdu:  a  large  pony,  gene- 
rally from  Afghanistan. 

1898  The  lenuiining  horses  were  stout  Yaboos,  or  galloways,  of  fourteen 
hands  high :  Kumliain.  Vol.  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  9a  1840  the  hurrying  to  and  fro 

of  mules  and  asses,  yaivcs,  horses,  and  camels,  loaded  and  unloaded ;  Frashs, 
KotrduUm,  b'c.  Vol.  t.  Let.  i.  p.  3. 

*]racllt,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  l>M.Jagt,  ta.rlitTjacAt:  a  vessel  built 
for  either  racing  or  pleasure. 

1660  thirty  great  Barges,  commonly  called  Vacktt,  and  are  a  kind  of  little 
Frigats...tl)e  King  found  bis  Yacht  so  6t:  W.  Lowbr,  Tr.  yoy.  0/  Chu.  II., 
p.  ao.  1661   1  sailed  this  morning  with  his  Majesty  in  one  of  his  ^nichts : 

Evelyn,  Diary,  Vol.  i.  p.  37;  (187a).  1684  la  of  an  English  yachs  crew  came 
well  armed:  tfatton  Corretp.,  Vol.  11.  p.  46(1678).  1666  we  liad  the  honour  of 
their  companjr  in  his  yacht:  Evelyn,  Camst.,  VoL  iii.  p.  aSa  (1873).  16M 

On  Ships  he  in  the  Attas  now  doth  fall,  |  Makes  it  a  rase  Campagne,  a  naked 
Wall,  I  And  bids  them  sink  the  Vatchts  in  the  Canal :  M.  Mokgan,  Latt  Vittory, 
p.  13.  1700  The  Dutch  Gendemen  that  were  Owners  came  on  Board  of  us, 

with  a  very  rich  little  Vatcht;  S.  L.,  Tr.  Sckewitxn't  Vtn.  E.  Indiet,  ch.  i. 
p.  aa8.  1T06  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  here  are  good  large  Mast-trees,  or 
at  least  such  grow  here,  out  of  which  they  might  be  made,  if  not  for  great  Ships, 
yet  for  Barks,  Vaiches,  and  other  small  Craft :  Tr.  Basman't  Guinea,  Let.  xvi. 
p.  396.  1716  We  were  persuaded  by  the  captain  of  the  yacht  to  set  out  in 

a  calm :  Lady  M.  W.  Montacu,  Ltttm,  p.  14  (1837^  1781  From  whence 

I  pass'd  in  a  Yacht,  with  several  Passengers  of  Distinction,  to  AmtUrdami 
Medlby,  Tr.  KoWnt't  Cafe  o/Good  Hope^tA.  1.  p.  364.  174S— 7  where- 

upon being  weary  of  the  sea,  be  left  his  yacht:  Tindal,  Cmtin.  Rapin,  VoL  1. 
p.  163/a  (i75<).       *1876  shipped  it  in  bis  yacht:  Timet,  Nov.  a.    [St.] 

Variants,  yach,  yatchij),  yaucht. 

7a(g)hoiirt,  yaoort,  sb.:  Turk,  yoghurt:  a  kind  of  cream 
cheese;  curds  and  whey. 

1636  Yoghurd:  Porchas,  Pilgrimt.  Vol.  il  p.  ifet.  1819  and  had  as 

yet  committed  no  very  heinous  sin,  save  once  on  a  fast-day  eating  some  nice 
Yaoort :  T.  HorE,  Anast.,  VoL  i.  ch.  viL  p.  137  (1810).  1889  large  wooden 

scales  on  which  the  small  Insins  of  red  clay,  containing  the  yahouri.  sure  arranged : 
Miss  Pardoe,  Beauties  of  the  Bospk.,  p.  106.  1844  Tnev.-.were  never  back- 
ward in  offering  me  the  "youart,"  or  curds  and  whey:  ICinglakb,  Eotken, 
p.  a^o  (1845)1  1889  Koumiss  (mare's  milk)  vadyaourt — the  latter,  as  we  can 
tesufy,  a  deUcious  sour  curd — were  ^lauble :  Sat.  Rev.,  VoL  54,  p.  795. 
1884  we  halted  to  give  our  horses  to  drink,  and  to  refresh  ourselves  with  a  cuaft 
<Xyagkourt:  Edm.  O' Donovan,  Mem,  ch.  xviii.  p.  aoa(New  YorkX 

^'yak,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Thibetan  ^o/^:  the  ox  of  Thibet,  Bos 
{Poiphagus) grunHiens,^  kind  of  bison  with  long  hair  on  the 
tail,  sides,  and  belly. 

*1876  its  characteristic  animal,  the  domestic  yak :  Times,  May  15.    (St] 

*yam,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  iiame,  or  Port,  inhatne :  the  large 
fleshy  farinaceous  tuber  of  various  species  of  the  order  Dios- 
coreaceae,  found  in  tropical  climates,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  food. 

1089  nnames,  patatas,  fish,  rise,  ginger,  hennes:  R.  Parks,  Tr.  Mendmis 
Hist.  Ckin.,  VoL  11.  p.  aj6  (1854).  170B  Their  common  Food  is  a  Pot  full 

of  Millet  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  Bread,  or  instead  of  that  Jambs  and 
Poutoes :  Tr.  Bosman's  Guinea,  Let.  ix.  p.  134.  1769  The  Indian  Yams 

are  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  continent  of  America:  £.  Banckopt,  Ess.  Nat. 
Hist.  Guiana,  p.  55.  1785  Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams: 

CowpBR,  Task,  \.  Poems,  VoL  11.  p.  25  (1808).  1819  an  Ashantee  captain 

proceeding  on  an  embassy,  dashed  us  a  supply  of  fowls  and  yams :  Bowdick, 
Mission  to  Askantee,  Pt.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  155.  1843  the  idolatrous  Kegro  pray. 

ing  for  rice  and  yams. ..lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  canray  of  the  sky:  Sir  C.  Bell, 
Expression,  p.  X03  (1847).  1845   In  the  midst  of  bananas,  orange,  cocoa-nut, 

ana  bread-fruit  trees,  spots  are  cleared  where  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  the  sugar- 
cane, and  pine-apples,  are  cultivated:  C.  Darwin,  Joum.  Beagle,  ch.  xviii. 
P-403- 

yaoor.    See  giaour. 

yaoort:  Turk.    See yaghonrt. 

♦yftahnntlr,  sb. :  Arab. :  the  veil  worn  by  Mohammedan 
women  when  not  in  their  private  apartments. 

1844  and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  the  yaskmak,  she  shines  upon  your 
heart  and  soul  with  all  the  pomp,  and  might  of  her  beauty :  Kinclake^  Eotken, 
p.  46  (t845X  .  1864  From  the  summit  of  her  forehead  hangs  a  wnite  linen 

veil.. .concealing  the  face  much  more  effectually  than  the  modem  yaskmak  of  the 
Oamanli  Turks:  Edm.  O'Donovan,  Men,  ch.  vi.  p.  66  (New  York). 

S.  D. 


^^tag(Ii)sm,  sb. : .  Turk,  yatagan :  a  sword  of  the  type  pe- 
culiar to  Mohammedans,  with  no  crosspiece  or  guard. 

1819  1  began  hacking  and  hewing  with  my  yatagan:  T.  Hofk,  Anast., 
Vol.  I.  ch.  iii.  p.  53  (1830).  1884  inserting  his  pistols  and  yatagan  in  their 

prescribed  places:  Ayeska,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  72.  1864  They  open  oystera 

with  their  yataghans :  Thackeray,  Nracomes,  VoL  i.  ch.  zviL  p.  19a  (1879X 
1888  he  was  placidly  sitting  on  that  divan  pointing  with  dne  hand  at  the  yata- 
I    ghan :  F.  M.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaacs,  ch.  vl  p.  zaa. 

'      yatch,  yatcht:  Eng.  fr.  Du.    See  yacht. 

yawl,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Du.  jol:  the  small  boat  of  a  ship,  a 
jolly-boat ;  a  sailing-boat  or  yacht  with  a  short  main-boom 
and  a  jigger.    See  jolly-3<><z/. 

1744  There  were  about  twenty  thousand  barges  or  yanls  of  different  kinds 
upon  the  water:  Druhuohd,  rraf.^  p.  87.  [T.]  1819  The  other  boats,  the 
yawl  and  pinnace,  had  I  Been  stove  m  the  banning  of  the  gale:  Byron,  Don 
Juan,  M.  xlvtiL 

ydiome:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  idiom. 

ydre.    See  hydra. 

yelek:  Turk.    Seejellek. 

-oyen,  sb. :  Jap. :  the  modem  unit  of  Japanese  currency,  a 
gold  coin  equivalent  to  a  gold  dollar  of  the  United  States,  a 
silver  coin  about  equal  to  a  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States. 
The  yen  is  divided  into  a  hundred  sen  (g,  v.). 

yenesherres  (pi.):  Turk.    See  janissary. 

yerba,  sb. :  Sp.,  'herb',  short  for  Sp.^^r^a  de  mat/:  maM 
(?•  v.). 

1818  The  yerba  is  used  in  decoction  like  the  tea  of  China:  Amtr.  State 
Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  iv.  p.  379  (1834). 

Yggdrasil :  Scand.  Mythol. :  the  mystic  ash-tree  of  the 
universe,  which  binds  together  heaven  and  earth  and  hell. 

yguana:  Sp.    See  iguana. 

ylang-ylang,  sb. :  Malay. :  name  of  a  tree  which  yields  the 
fragrant  oil  ylang-ylang,  akin  to  custard-apples,  found  in 
Java  and  the  Philippine  Islands ;  cUso,  the  perfume  prepared 
from  the  oil  of  the  said  tree. 

1886  the^  cananxa  odorata  yields  the  j>erfume  ylasig-yUmg,  and  the  sun- 
flower seed  oil  is  said  to  be  an  ingredient  m  the  "incomparable  macassar"  oU: 
Offic.  Catal.  o/Ind.  Exkii.,  p.  81. 

yleaca  passio:  Late  Lat    See  iliaca  passio. 

Ylem:  fr.  Pers.    See  Hyleg. 

Ynca:  Sp.  fr.  Peru.    See  Inca. 

Yodel:  Ger.    SeeJodeL 

yoga,  sb. :  Skt. :  union ;  abstraction  of  mind,  absorbing  con- 
templation whereby  the  soul  attains  to  complete  union  with 
the  Supreme  Being;  the  systematic  practice  of  concentration 
of  thought  or  absorbing  contemplation. 

1886  Why  have  you  bainted  [sic]  a  yogi  perfuming  his  />>•  in  the  yoga 
posture  f  F.  Anstby,  Eallen  Idol,  p.  173. 

yoghurd:  Turk.    See  yaghonrt. 
yogi:  Skt.    Seejogeo. 
yoguee.    See  Jogee. 

yojan,  sb.:  Anglo- 1  nd.  fr.  S)sX.  ydjanam,=''z  yoking':  a 
measure  of  distance  equivalent  to  four  or  five  miles  English, 
ydkul:  Icelandic.    SeejSknL 

ydni,j^.:  Skt.:  thevw/va;  a  mystic  oval  representing  the 
female  power  of  reproduction  in  nature. 
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YONIKE 


yonik(e):  Eng.  fir.  Lat.    See  Ionian. 
yonkerUn,  sb. :  Hn-jonkerkiH :  a  lad. 

bef.  U39  Stoicsll  uudiante*.  and  fracmloly  yonkerkyns,  moche  bettor  t»yned 
than  bnyned:  J.  Skblton,  IVltt.,  VoL  i.  p.  909(1843). 

youart:  Tuiic    Seeyac^onrt 

younker  (-^-),  yonkar, Junker,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  "OxLjonker: 
a  young  gentleman,  a  young  knight,  a  Jtmker  {g.  v.) ;  a 
young  man,  a  simpleton,  a  dupe,  a  raw  youth. 

IMT— 8  I  am  a  yonker ;  a  fether  I  wvll  were :  Boordb,  InindictitH,  ch.  xiy. 
p.  159  (iSto).  UM  And  benwitli  let  my  Junker  papiite*  which  now  are  in 

their  raff  and  trynmph...take  their  aduettiaement :  AimaincitH  t/a  ctrUn  tnwe 
fnttrandpnflutt,fni.,iiii.K6.  IBM  a  cert^ne  Icon,  or  Hypotypotit  of 
diadainiiill  younken:  E.  Kirks,  in  SjitHt.  Shtf.  CaL,  Feb.,  Gloese,  Wki., 
p.  451/3  (1883).  ICOO  the  number  of  yonker*  da^ie  encreased :  Holland,  Tr, 
Lioy,  Bk.  I.  p.  5.  IMO  the  contrarie  &ction  of  yoonkers:  John  Port,  Tr. 

Ms  Hist.  Afr,,  p.  146.  16S3  ther  was  a  Partutmtnt  then  at  Rktnsiurr, 

wher  all  the  YtmAtrs  met :  Howkll,  Lett.,  vi.  Iv.  p.  9  (1645X  bef.  1670  the 
Younker*  of  the  City  ui'd  to  exceed  in  bonid  Liberty:  J.  Hackst,  Aif. 
WUtiamt,  PL  I.  179,  p.  173  (1693). 

ypocras,  ypocrate:  Eng.  fir.  Gk.    See  hippocras. 
ypotami :  Late  Lat.    See  hippopotamns. 
ysophagus:  Late  Lat    See  oesopbagns. 


ZEBRA 

*yaeeat^^.:  S^.yuca,iotmtt\yyueca. 

1.  the  mamioc,  q.  t>.  (Sp.  yuca  de  catawe) ;  ^he  root  of  the 
manioc.    See  cassava. 

IBSS  Jucca:  R.  Edbn,  DtctuUs,  Sect.  L  p.  67  (1885),  ISTT  it  is  made  of 
I  an  Hearbe  that  the  Indians  dooe  call  Yuea,  whiche  is  of  fine  or  >ixe  Paumes  of 
'  hidght:  Frahpton,  ^oyfuU  Nma,  IbL  103  f.  U9S-;169S  the  Indians  are 
very  curious  in  plantins  and  manuring  of  this  yuca.  It  is  a  little  shrubb,  and 
caiTjreth  branches  like  nazell  wands;  R.  Hawkins,  Voya^  South  Sta,  |  xjivit. 
p.  179(1878).  1600  certaine  conies  iijnuas:  R.  Hakluvt,  ytya^,  VoL  in. 
p.  433.  1604  thev  vse  a  kinde  of  bread  they  call  Ca^vi,  which  is  made  of  a 

cerume  roote  they  call  Vuca:  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  lyAcostns  Hist.  If.  In^iit, 
VoL  I.  Bk.  iv.  p.  S3S  (1880).  —  There  is  another  kinde  of  Vuca,  which  th^ 
call  sweet,  and  hath  not  this  poy*on  in  the  iuyce :  ib.  1S61  The  mandioc  is 
called  in  Peru  "yucca  brava/  or  wild  yucca;  and  this  "yucca  dulce'  or  sweet 
yucca:  Hirnoon,  Amuaeitt  Pt.  1.  p.  86(1854). 

2.  name  of  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants;   the    Yucca 
gloriosa  or  Adam's  needle. 

1886  beautiful  yucca  trees:  Rtp.  0/ Exflrr.  b-Suntjit,  U.  S.  A.,  VoL  in. 
p.  31.  abt.  1890  My  Yucca  which  no  winter  (juells,  |  Although  the  montlu 

nave  scarce  begun,  fHas  pushed  towards  our  faintest  sun  |  A  q»ke  of  half- 
accomplished  bdls :  TBNNVtOH. 

*7tiz-baslll,  ^. :  Turk.  yus-bOsAi:  an  officer  in  command 
of  a  company  or  troop  of  soldiers,  a  captain. 

18T6  jwrAt^Ar (captun  of  ahuadred):  ComMill Mag.,  Sept.,  p.  389. 


z. 


zabeta,  sb. 
tariff. 


Arab.  sObitd:   rule,  regulation;   a  regular 


ITM  I  have  established  the  labeta  for  the  shops  in  the  fort,  as  fixed  by 
Macleod.  It  is  to  be  paid  annually,  and,  when  Symons  comes,  we  can  make  an 
anangement  for  its  coUection:  WsLUNOTOH,  Di^.,  Vol.  i.  p.  43  (1844X  18M 
A  strong  expression  of  admiration  at  our  NtMdm  and  Zahttk,  as  they  call  our 
military,  fiscal,  and  general  legislaliTe  anangemenu:  Frasbk,  Ktcntistam,  Av., 
VoL  I.  Let  V.  p.  117. 

table:  Sp.  or  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  saUe. 
zabra.    See  azabra  or  zebra, 
zagaie, -aye.    See  assegaL 

sanurra,  zamarro,  tb. :  Sp. :  a  shepherd's  coat  of  sheep- 
skin. 

1846 

skin... and 

cotd  for  several  years  together,  was  afforded  him  from  the  flock:  Ml^  R.  H. 
Busk,  PtUraHas,  pi  107. 

zamboorak:  Anglo- Ind.    See  zrunboomck. 
zamin,  sb. :  Anglo- Ind.  fr.  Arab,  t&min  :  security. 

1884  I  should  be  sorry  to  stand  samin  for  him:  Baieo,  VoL  t.  ch.  xviiL 

p.  330. 

Zamoglans,  sb. :  Turk,  agem-oglan,  = '  a  foreign  boy' :  cap- 
tive boys  of  foreign  parentage,  brought  up  as  Mohammedans 
and  as  pages  or  soldiers  of  the  Sultan's  guard. 

18U  A  great  multitude  of  Gemitlandts  all  on  foot:  T.  Corvat,  ycimatty 
in  Cruditits,  VoL  in.  sig.  U  4  r>  {inSi.  —  (jcmiUuids :  &.,  sig.  X 1 V.  16U 
fiftie  /nworirrof/'Minunv  at  the  least,  with  their  Jimmogunscoinming  after  vs; 


W.  BiDDULFH,  in  T.  Lavender's  TnttMls  q/Fcut  Enflisimtn,  p.  78. 


1616 


These  they  call  first  ItmtgUms:  Gbo.  Sandys^  Trao.^y.  ^t  (i633X      .1617  The 
Asimoglanes  weare  I^rramid  "  '"  '  "'*      " 


{Itau:  Csa  bANDVS,  Trav.^f.  47  (1632)1  1617  J 
lidall  caps  like  mgarlouas:  r.  Morvson,  IHh.,  Pt. 
fioHs:  PuRCHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11.  Bk.  vl  p.  896. 


p.  174.        1635  his  imuflaHs  .  _         . 

Agmmogians,  which  are  to  watch:  ib.,  Bk.  ix.  p.  is8i.  1684  the  Great 

Twrkt...v»mit  thither,  in  mayiificeot  order  guarded  by  twentie  thousand  /om- 
zarits,  Aguss,  their  Ca/tasnts  and  Ismoglsuu,  with  many  Basstus  of  other 
Countries:  Sir  Th.  Hbrbrrt,  Trav.,  p.  38.  1684  the  Asamogians,  em- 


Offices  of  the  Seraglio:  J.  Ozell,  Tr.  Tourntfortt  Voy.  Ltvant,  VoL  u.  p.  183. 

Variants,  Gemtglandes,  Gemlands,  /imtttoglans,  Jemo- 
glans,  Azimoglatus,  Agiamogtatts,  Asamoglans. 

7,^»n«iitnTn<niB,  name  of  a  race  of  wicked  giants  who  lived 
in  the  country  of  the  Ammonites. 

tl611  giants  dwelt  therein  in  old  time ;  and  the  Ammonites  call  them  Zam* 
tummims:  Biilt.  Deut.,  ii.  30.]  1631  [See  Aaak].  1684—6  What  then 
will  become  of  those  Zanuummims  that  imagine  mischief  against  the  Lord:  J. 
Trafp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  iv.  p.  89/1  (1S67). 

zanana:  Anglo-Ind.    See  zenana. 

zaniacco:  It  fr.  Turk.    See8ai\)ack. 

zany  {a—),  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  sani,  fb  It  zanm,  sattc :  a 
clumsy  imiutor  of  the  clown  in  Italian  comedy ;  a  merry- 


andrew;  a  charlatan's  buffoon;  originally  and  literally,  a 
Johnny,  "a  sillie  lohn"  (Florio). 

1688  Some  cany'tale,  some  please-man,  some  sligfat  zany,  |  Some  mumble* 
news:  Shaks.,  L.  L.  L.,  v.  3,  463.  ISM  Hee's  like  the  Zani  to  a  tombkr,  | 
That  tries  tricks  after  him  to  make  them  laugh :  B.  Jonson,  Bv,  Mom  out  of  Us 
/fvM.,  iv.  3,  Wks.,  p.  139(1616).  1600  The  other  mllant  is  his  2a«':  — 

Crntk.  Xev.,  n.  3,  wks.,  p.  an.        1603  a  lady  masqned 
HiDDLBTON,  Blurt,  ii.  3,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  44  (>885). 

uer  since  lines  Zany  to  the  worfde :  J.  Day, 


1603  a  lady  masqned,  and  zanies  with  torches : 

1606  then  a  kttt  his 

Law-  Tricits,  *i^  B  i  r». 


wit* J  Andeuer  _  ,  , 

1616  Ye  Aristippian  sanies,  Albions  ill,  |  Leave  off  at  last  your  poysnmgbonoied 
speach:  R.  C,  Potms,  in  Ti$ms'  WUstU,  p.  i36(s87iX  1684  Luculbtt 

surfets,  were  but  types  of  this,  |  And  whatsoever  riot  mentionM  is  |  In  story,  did 
but  the  dull  Zanyt  play,  J  To  this  proud  night :  (1639)  W.  Habihcton,  Cmstmru, 
Pt.  II.  p.  8U  (1870).  1643  this  petty  prevaricator  of  America,  the  zany  dS 
Columnis  (for  so  be  must  he  till  hi*  wonas  end)  haviu  rambled  over  the  huge 
topography  of  his  own  vain  thoughts,  no  marvel  if  he  brought  us  home  nothing 
but  a  mere  lankaid  drollery:  Milton,  AfoL  Smtct.,  wks.,  p.  317  (i8c6X 
1676  You  are  the  Zany  to  this  Mountehank:  Shadwbll,  VirtuMO,  iL  p.  30. 
1738  Oh  great  Reatorer  of  the  good  oM  Stage,  I  Preacher  at  once,  and  Zany  of 
thy  age  I  Pors,  Dutuiad^  in.  306.  1830  a  fool  or  sany  wa*  calleid  in  to  divert 
the  company  by  acting  with  a  clown  a  kind  of  pantomime :  T.  S.  HtiGHES,  Trm. 
i»  Sicily,  Vol.  11.  ch.  u.  p.  31. 

zanzack,  zanziac(c)o :  It  fir.  Turk.    See  saqjack. 

zanziacbeg:  Turk.    See  sai^ackbeg. 

zapotilla.    See  sapodiUa. 

*zaptieli,  sb.:  Turk,  taptlya:  a  Turkish  gendarme  or 
armed  policeman. 

1877  I  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  a  Zaptieh,  or  gendarme : 
F.  BuRNABV,  7Vbv>vA.<4rsa^m«r,ch.vLp.37(i878).  1884  an  old  zaptieh... 
had  to  push  away  first  one  and  then  the  other  to  keep  them  from  clappercbtwing: 
F.  Bovut,  Bordtrltmd,  p.  339. 

zarabanda,  zaravanda:  Sp.    See  saraband. 

zareeba:  Arab.    Seezereba. 

mat,  znrf^  sb.:  Arab.  sarf,'='a.  vessel',  'a  case':  a  metal 
holder  for  a  coffee-cup. 

zatar(r)e,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  tatara:  a  raSt. 

I         IB88  certaine  Zattares  or  Raffes  made  of  blowne  hides  or  skins  called  ytri/': 
I   T.  HicKOCK,  Tr.  C.  Fredericks  Voy.,  fol.  3  r".  1636  certaine  Zatane*  or 

Rafts,  borne  vpon  Goats  skins  blowne  full  of  wind:  PuacHAS,  Pilgrims,  VoL  11. 

Bit.  ix.  p.  1435. 

zavana:  Sp.    See  savaanali. 
zebec:  Eng.  fr.  (?)  It    See  xebec. 

^zebra,  sb. :  N.  Afr. :  name  of  a  genus  of  striped  quadru- 
peds akin  to  the  horse  and  the  ass,  including  u>e  quaggas 
and  the  true  zebra  (of  S.  Africa). 

1600  The  Zebia  or  Zabra  of  this  countrey  being  about  the  bignes  of  a  mule, 
is  a  beast  of  incomparable  iwiftnesa:  John  Porv,  Tr.  Lods  Hist.  A/r.,  latrod., 
p.  39.  1613  the  Zebra  of  the  famous  Moore  Mutarm^ue :  T.  Shbltom,  Tr. 

Dou  Quixote,  Pt.  iv.  ch.  iL  p.  31a.  1630  holding  in  eadi  hand  a  Zeuerms, 

or  wild  horse*  layle :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  VoL  n.  Bk.  viL  p.  977.  —  many 
Zeura*  made  like  Mules.. .with  strakes  ouer  all  their  body  of^white  and  blacke 
two  fingers  broad :  ib.,  Bk.  ix.  p.  1545.  1663  a  certain  Creature  called  Seina, 
which  IS  like  a  Mule:  J.  Davirs,  Tr  Memdelslo,  Bk.  in.  p.  31;  (1669).  -  1S6S 
Zebrse  or  Fiit'hont»....GmrKias...PJkysitiaH  to  the  yiceroy  01  Goa  reports  that 
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h«  law  Unloonu  here  (Cape  of  G.  Hope]  headed  like  a  Hone,  if  die  ZAtm 
deceive  him  not:  Sir  Th.  Hb«bbrt,  Tmv.,  p.  i6  (1677X  ITOO  There  is  alw 
in  thoae  parts  a  beast  shaped  lilte,  and  as  strong  as  a  mnle ;  but  its  hair  is 


disdnguisbed  by  white,  blacit,  and  yellow  streaks,  which  bo  round  the  body  ftom 
the  b^kbone  under  the  belly,  which  is  very  beaotuol,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  done 
by  art,  it  is  called  Zebra:  Tr.iAittrh  »•  Carffs  Cmf,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi. 


p.  161 
lopes 


161  (1814).        1840  two  rebias,  and  the  quaccha,  two  gnus,  and  sevetal  aste- 
:  C  Darwih,  youTH.  Btagit,  cb.  v.  p.  8& 

zebu,  sb.:  Fr.  zibu:  the  'Brahminy  bull',  the  humped  ox 
of  India,  Bos  indicus. 

1888  a  herd  of  cattle. ..of  the  ordinary  Indian  breed,  the  Zebu :  I/>rd 
Saltoun,  Seraft,  Vol.  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  ao6. 

Zebul.    See  Bnl  (SuppL). 

zecchin,  zechin,  zechine,  zechyne:  Eng.fr.  It.    See 
se^nhi. 
Zeitgeist,  sb. :  Ger. :  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Zeitrertreib,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  pastime. 

1868  He  had  risen  to  look  out,  as  the  only  available  Ztitv€rtrtii:  G. 
MacDonald,  Robert  FalcoMtr,  Pt.  ii.  ch.  xvii.  p.  357. 

ael,  sb. :  Pers.  and  Turk,  zil:  a  kind  of  cymbaL 

I8IT  the  swell  |  Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  lel :  T.  Moore,  Lalla  Rtoik, 
Wks.,  p.  47  (1860X 

zelas.    See  ehelas. 

xU&tor,  sb. :  Late  Lat.j  noun  of  agent  to  sllire,=' to  have 
zeal  for':  a  zealot,  a  zealous  upholder. 

lelotypia,  sb. :  Gk.  (i;Xorvirta :  jealousy. 

1601  If  everie  diversitie  or  chaunge  we  lind  in  passions  were  a  suffident  reason 
to  encrease  their  number,  without  doubt  I  could  adde,  welnie  eleaven  more:  as 
Mercie,  Shamefastnesse...Zelotypia,  Exanimation,  &c :  T.  Wright,  Pattuiu  a/ 
tke  Uinde^  ch.  vi  p.  48. 

*semindaT,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  samfndir, 
°=' land-holder':  a  person  who  holds  land  for  which  he  pays 
revenue  direct  to  government ;  orig.  a  farmer  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  land  held  by  a  number  of  cultivators. 

.  1776  The  Zemindar,  Reiots,  Av.  attend  chiefly  on  the  said  Gentleman...and 
only  wait  upon  the  poor  Fanner  at  their  leisures :  Trial  ^  yautk  Fawie,  19/1. 
1800  and  if  we  can  only  arrange  this  matter,  and  get  Appah  Saheb  appointed 
sole  zemindar,  or  jaghiredar,  upon  this  frontier,  which  1  also  mentioned  to  Col. 
Palmer,  we  may  hope  to  have  matters  in  Soonda  and  to  the  northward  of  Mysore 
in  tolerable  tranquillity;  Wbllington, /7u^.,  Vol.  i.  p.  ij8  (1844).  18S4  our 
Zumeendais  and  Talookdars :  Baioo,  Vol.  i.  ch.  v.  p.  73.  1836  the  nominal 

landowner  is,  like  the  zemindar  in  India,  no  more  than  the  steward  or  collector  of 
bis  master:  J.  F.  Davis,  Chinese,  Vol.  11.  p.  417.  1873  a  weU-to.do  money- 
lender or  zemindar :  Edw.  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iL  p.  as. 

zemlndaiy,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  and  Pers.  samfndarf: 
a  district  held  by  a  zemindar ;  a  district  of  which  the  revenue 
from  land  is  farmed  by  a  zemindar. 

1834  Voosof  Ulee  Khan  names  you  as  a  person  well  acquainted  with  his 
Zumeendary  papers;  Baioo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  xvii.  p.  309.  1883  If  the  State 

demand  underwent  a  variation,  the  zemindars  were  authorised  to  distribute  it, 
according  to  custom,  over  the  zemindari:  XIX  Cent.,  Sept.,  p.  4I5. 

seBistro,  sb. :  Russ. :  one  of  the  elective  district  councils 
recently  established  in  Russia  for  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

*zenana,  sb. :  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Pers.  stuana :  the  apartments 
of  a  native  East  Indian  house  in  which  the  females  live  in 
seclusion ;  an  East  Indian  harem. 

1776  Sujah  Dowlah  Ukewi.ie  plundered  all  the  goods  and  effects  of  Cossim 
Ally ;  he  even  infringed  the  rights  of  bis  Zenana :  Trial  0/  Nundacomar,  6</s. 
1793  The  harams  or  zenanas,  that  is  the  residences  of  the  women,  are  removed 
from  the  front  of  the  house:  J.  Morse,  Amer.  Univ.  Geogr.,  VoL  11.  p.  547 
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many  Zunana  stones  of  defeat  by  love,  as  of  victorv  by  sword  and  pistol :  Baboo, 
VoL  I.  ch.  vii.  p.  1x3.  1840  have  welcomed  ner  and  Glorvina  into  the  re- 

cesses of  their  zenanas  and  offered  her  shawls  and  jewels  which  it  went  to  her 
heart  to  refuse :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  11.  ch.  viit  p.  81  (1879).  187S 
the  barbarous  fetter*  of  zenana  life :  Edw.  Braodon,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iii.  p.  (6. 
1834  Raziah  saw  him  often  from  the  lattice  of  the  Zenana:  F.  BoYlB,  Barder- 
land,  p.  385. 

zenna:  Arab.    See  henna. 
Zenzizenzike,  adj.    See  quotation. 

1079  w<e  proc<ede  from  the  Roote  \>yMnlHplictttian,  to  create  all  Sftutrtt, 
Cniee,  ZenmenMike,  and  Smrd Salides:  DiccBS,  Stratiet,  p.  33. 

'ZephyniB,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Zi<f>yi>os:  name  of  the  north- 
west wind,  the  west  wind.    Anglicised  as  Zeithyr,  zephyr. 

abt.  1374  ])e  htvft  of  pe  wynde  Zephirus  pat  wexep  warme :  Chaucer,  Tr. 
Boetkim,  Bk.  11.  p.  39  (1868).  abt.  1386  Whan  Zephirus  eek  with  Us  swete 
breeth  |  Inspired  hatn  in  euery  holt  and  heetb :  —  C.  T.,  Prol,,  5.  abt.  1690 
There  blew  in  that  gardynge  a  soft  piplyng  colde  |  Enbrethyng  of  Zepherus  with 
his  pleasant  wynde;  J.  Skelton,  GarL  Lour.,  677,  Wks.,  Vol.  1.  p.  388(1843). 


1073—80  there  must  breath  sum  sweat  pleasant  zephyru^:  Gab.  Harvbt,  Lett. 
Bk.,  p.  34  (1884).  1090  And  all  within  with  flowres  was  garnished,  |  That, 

when  myld  Zepnyrns  emongst  them  blew,  |  Did  breath  out  bounteous  smels,  and 

iaZe*kjmu, 
S)l      1604  the 

„_  I.       ■ — Gicrtoti,  fett. 

Natet  Don  Qnix.,p.  ii.  1667  then  with  voice  |  Mild,  as  when  Zephynis  on 
Flora  breathes,!  Her  hand  sofk  touching,  whisper'd  thus:  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  16. 
1718  Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play:  Pors,  Jf^jk  q/Lack,  II. 
S>.        1738  The  Zephyrs  floating  loose:  J.  Thousom,  Smmmtr,  133  (1834). 

zerbet :  Turk.    See  sherbet. 

zerebst  zareeba,  jd. :  kiTAi.  serfba:  a  breastwork  of  prickly 
bush,  esp.  of  mimosa  scrub.  In  classical  usage  the  word 
means  'a  pen  for  sheep  or  goats',  also  'a  sportsman's  lair'. 
In  N.  Africa  the  word  means,  according  to  Dozy,  citing 
Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  N.  Africa,  p.  192  (1856),  "a  cabin 
of  palm  branches". 

1871  We  employed  ourselves  until  the  camels  should  arrive,;  in  cutting  thorn 
branches,  and  constructing  a  zareeba,  or  fenced  camp,  to  protect  our  animals 
during  the  night:  Sir  S.  W.  Baker,  Nile  Trihttariee,  ch.  xii.  p.  313.  1880 
"  ^tians  outside  would  stick  to  their  Mereba,  or  square  breastwork  of  prickly 
Daify  Newt,  Feb.  3,  p.  j/6. 

zereglia:  Eng.  fr.  It.    See  Beraglio. 
zeriff:  Turk.    See  rixeiif. 

*zero  (-^  -),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  and  It.  zero :  a  cipher,  the 
figure  o  which  stands  for  naught  in  Arabic  numerals;  the 
lowest  point;  the  point  which  is  taken  as  the  origin  of 
measurement,  as  the  point  32°  below  freezing  point  on  a 
Fahrenheit  thermometer,  on  other  kinds  freezing  point 

1604  they  accompted  their  weekes  by  thirteene  dayes,  marking  the  daya  with 
Zero  or  cipher :  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  Z>/(«i/a'r //u<.  )K. 

*     *       irer 

It 

pin 

_  R" 

they  reached  the  zero  of  perfect  apathy:  C  Reads,  JVaman  Hater,  ch.  xvL 


a  Zero  or  cipher :  E.  Grimston,  Tr.  D  Acasia's  Hist.  W.  Indies,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  vi, 
P'  393  (1880).  1830  the  thermometer... had  never  stood  beneath  o'  below 

the  observer  caused  a 


zero.. .of  Reaumur:  Sir  J.  Ross,  ^«r.  Vayof',  ch.  v.  p.  6s. 

standing  at  ^  and  50*  below  zero,  the  mere  approach  of  t 

perceptiole  nse  of  the  column ;  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Explor.,\6L  i.  ch  xi.  p.  is8. 

1877  his  female  hearers  might  have  been  observed  to  ^t  cooler  and  cooler,  till 

they  reached 

p.  173(1883). 

zerzeline:  Port.    SeeaJOQiolL 

Zdta,  sb. :  Gk.  ^m:  name  of  the  sixth  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  Z,  (,  corresponding  to  the  English  Z,  s. 

zengma,  sb. :  Gk.  ^«vy/ui :  'a  yoking',  a  grammatical  figure 
by  which  one  word  is  taken  with  two  other  words  though  its 
meaning  is  strictly  appropriate  to  only  one  of  tbem. 

1888  The  kind  of  zeugma  in  ch.  3,  ovik  im»  UvaA...iJAik...woUttv,  is  not  men- 
tioned: Atkemeum,  Nov.  3,  p.  589/3. 

*Zen8:  Gk.  Ztiit'.  name  of  the  supreme  god  of  Greek 
mythology,  with  whom  Jupiter  {3.  v.)  was  identified. 

zev(e)ra:  N.  Afr.    See  zebra. 

Zif :  Heb.  siv:  name  of  the  second  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year  and  of  the  eighth  of  the  civil  year.  Also 
called  lyar. 

abt.  1400  The  firthe  |eer  the  hows  of  the  Lord  is  fonndid,  in  the  moneth  of 
Zio:  Wycliffite  BiUe,  3  Kings,  vl  37.  1030  In  the  fourth  ycare  in  the 

moneth  Sif.  was  the  foundacion  of  the  LORDES  house  layed:  Covbroalb,  t.c. 
1611  In  toe  fourth  year  was  the  foundatioa  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  laid,  in 
the  month  Zif:  Biile,  1  Kings,  vi  37. 

zikr,  sb. :  Arab. :  a  circular  dance  performed  by  dervishes. 

1836  It  has  been  called  the  durwee'she's  flute ;  because  often  used  at  the 


gikrs  of  durwee'shes,  to  accompany  the  sonn  of  the  moon  skids'.  E.  W.  Lahs, 
Mad.  Egypt.,  VoL  11.  p  71.  1839   The  zikkeets  (or  performers  of  the 

zikr)... sat  cross-legged  upon  the  matting :  —  Tr.  Ami.  Nts.,  VoL  i.  p.  613  note. 


zilla(h),  sb. :  Anglo>Ind.  fr.  Arab.  «'&•,— 'a  rib',  'a  district': 
an  administrative  district  in  British  India. 

1817  In  each  district,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  eadi  Zillah..  ji 
Zilbh  Court  was  esublished :  Mill,  Brit.  Ind.,  v.  43s  (1840).  (Vole]  1884 
Bahaa,  VoL  t.  ch.  vi.  p.  105. 

zimbi,  sb. :  W.  Afr. :  cowries. 

1700  Besides  these  there  are  shells  they  call  Zimbi  which  come  from  Congo, 
for  which  all  things  an  to  be  bought  as  if  they  were  money :  Tr.  Angela  A* 
CarHs  Canga,  Pinkerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  t57  (1814). 

zinc,  zink,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Ger.  Zink :  an  usefiil  light-colored 
metal. 

1641  which  is  the  driest  of  all  Minerals  and  Metals  except  Zink :  John 
French,  Art  Distill.,  Bk.  ill.  p.  78  (1651).  1748  go  to  Lord  Islay,  to  know 
what  coDolt  and  zingno  (I  It.  Minea\  are  and  where  they  are  to  be  got ;  HoR. 
WALroLS,  Letters,  VoL  i.  p.  351  (t857X 


zingal:  Anglo-Ind.    See  glngalL 
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ZINGARO 


ZYMOSIS 


«2i]igaro  (Jem.  Zingara),  pi.  Zisgari,  sb.:  It: 
Also  found  in  the  fonns  Zincalo  (Sp.),  Zingsno. 


gipsy- 


1870  The  Procession  of  the  ZiUlU 
R.'  Lasscls,  Vty.  ItaL,  Pt.  IL  p.  iji  (1698X 


1T8S  as  for  the  Brownish  Tinct  of  Colouriog,  it  had  That  and  thence  was  called 
the  ZtMgttna :  Richardson,  SUttuts,  Av.,  i»  Italy,  p.  335.  1TT6  some  of 

the  vagrant  people,  called  Atiincari  or  Zmgari,  the  Gypsies  of  the  East:  R. 
Chanslbk,  Trav.  Atia  Mtnar,  p.  ijo.  IMS  It  is  now  tenanted  by  gipsies, 
the  Zincali:  Fo*D,  Handik.  Sfium,  Pt.  i.  p.  373.  IMS  the  voice  of  a 

broke  oo  hu  reverie  and  heis :  Ouioa,  StmtMmtn,  VoL  1.  ch.  v.  p.  75. 

'8  the  Zingari  have  prepared  thtaiselves  for  the  Caucanan  prejudice  against 
them:  EcMa,  May  aa,  p.  1.    (St.) 

zinnar:  Anglo-Ind.    Seechenar. 

'zinnia,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  name  of  a  genus  of  composite 
plants,  some  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  their  showy 
blooms. 

1T87  Prickmf  cut  and  tmtinf  lea  ttndtr  {outnalt...  The  principal  sorts 
are...alkekengt,  or  winter  cherry,  tobacco  plant,  zinnia,  Indian  com;  J.  Abbr- 
CROHBlB,  Ev.  Man  aWH  GardtHtr,  p.  337  (1803). 

Ziogoon  :  Jap.     See  Shognn. 
sitella,//.  zitelle,  sb. :  It:  a  girl,  a  lass. 

1814  The  zitelle,  or  young  wenches... walked  in  procession  to  St.  Peter's : 
EvKLVH, />M>;r,  VoL  I.  p.  i43(i87aX  "  '"     "■"    " 

upon  our  Ladut  day  in  Zm/  .  d    t  . 

*zither,zittlier  (.£—),  x^.:  ETig.fr.  Ger.Zi/Aer:  a  cithern; 
see  cithaia. 

1874  the  h*n«l.organ  snpersedes  the  atber  and  the  guitar :  Miss  R.  H.  Busk, 
Tirtl,  p.  VL 

riwiTila,  sb.:  Late  Lat  (properly  pL)  fr.  Gk.  C'^omov: 
darnel,  tares. 

1801  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  Jesuits  diwtace  and  supplant  them  with  their 
MtMoniaet  in  their  owne  Colledges:  A.  C,  Anrw.  to  L«t.  of  a  yauited  GoHt., 
p.  17. 

zocco,  mecolo,  s6. :  It :  Archtt. :  a  socle,  a  plain  member 
serving  as  a  base  for  another  member  or  as  a  pedestal. 

1884  The  Piedtttal  with  iu  entire  Basmment,  Cjmtatium,  and  that  Zoeolo 
or  PltHth  above  wrought  with  *  festoon  (which  in  my  judgment  makes  a  part  of 
it...):  EvKLVN,  Tr.  Frtarts  Parall.  Archit.,  Pt  11.  p.  91.  —  Scamilli imfartt, 
of  which  there  is  so  much  contention  amongst  our  kyporcritical  Architects,  though 
in  fine  they  prove  to  be  but  certain  Zocect  or  Blocks  elevating  the  rest  of  uc 
members  of  an  Orderi  it.,  p.  134. 

Zdilns:  Lat.  ft.  Gk.  Z^iXof:  name  of  a  Greek  critic  no- 
torious for  his  severe  treatment  of  the  Homeric  poems;  a 
malignant  critic,  a  faultfinder,  a  caviller.  Rarely  Anglicised 
as  ZoU(e). 

IWl  But  sith  we  Uue  in  such  •  time,  in  which  nothing  can  escape  the  enuioas 
tooth,  and  backbiting  tongue  of  an  impure  mouth,  and  wherein  euene  blind  comer 
hath  a  squint.eyed  Zoilus,  that  can  looke  aright  vpon  no  mans  doings :  Sir  John 
Harimgton,  Atol.  Pott.,  in  Haslewood's  Eng.  Pottt  b'  Poesy,  Vol.  II.  p.  131 
(i8zj).  1697  If  I  might  play  the  snVau  with  you  in  this  example,  I  might 

find  much  matter  to  cauill  at :  Th.  Morlst,  Mus.,  p.  76,  16M  Afpunttno, 
A^huUaiort,  a  nice  peeuish  finde*&ult,  a  Momus,  a  Zoilns,  a  carper:  Florid. 
1609  these  made  me  giue  Zotlet  and  Tlurtites  power  to  rage  ouer  me :  Dou> 
land,  Tr.  Omith.  Mierol.,  sig.  B  1  r'.  —  Zoiluses  and  TAem'tisses:  ii.,  p.  76. 
1811  shoote  off  her  Ordinance  aipinst  the  Criticall  Pirates  and  malignant  Zoiles 
that  soowre  the  surging  Seas  of  thu  vaste  Vniuerse ;  Cory  at,  Crmnie,  sig.  B  i  o^. 
1830  No,  no,  thou  Zoylsu,  thou  detracting  elfe,  |  Though  thou  art  insufficient  in 
thy  selfei  )  And  hast  thy  wit  and  studies  in  reuersion,  |  Cast  not  on  me  that 
scandalous  aspersion;  John  Taylor^  Wks.,  sig.  Ccc  i  rol\,  1618  this 

formidable  Zoilus  of  the  Crawley  family:  Lady  Morgan,  FL  Macarthf,  Vol.  11. 
ch.  ii.  p.  99  (18x9)1 

Zolaism  (il  =.  .=.;,  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  {tmiU)  Zola,  a  novelist : 
prurient  realism  in  the  style  of  M.  Zola. 

1888  Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  Zolaism  :  Tehny* 
ksUy  Hall,  Sixty  Yrs.  after,  145-  1887  A] 

with'  Zolaism  confronting  us, 
J.  W.  Laurence,  in  Gent.  Mag.,  June,  p.  540. 

''ZollTerein,  .r^. :  Ger. :  a  customs-union,  an  agreement 
between  several  communities  to  adopt  an  uniform  tariff,  such 
as  subsisted  between  Prussia  and  many  states  of  Germany, 
and  now  between  all  the  states  of  the  (German  Empire. 

zomboruk:  Anglo-Ind.    See  znmboornck. 

zdna,  pi.  z6nae,  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  {,ivt\ ;  zone,  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  zone : 
sb. 

I.     a  girdle,  a  belt,  a  band  round  any  object 

1808  this  Enemy  |  (His  stinging  knots  vnable  to  vn-ty)  |  Hastes  to  som  Ti«e, 
or  to  som  Rock,  whearon  1  To  rush  and  rub'ofi*  his  detested  zone :  J.  Sylvester, 
Tr.  Dn  Bartas,  p.  153  (iteS).  1608  with  a  Zone  of  gold  about  her  Wast : 

B.  Jonson,  Mai/ties,  Wks.,  B.  906  (1616).  1618  clothed  only  in  a  shirt  girt 

to  him  with  a  painted  Zone :  Geo.  Sandys,  Trav.,  p.  387  (1633X         1884  and 


SON,  Locksiey  Hall,  Sixty  Yrs.  after,  145.         1887  Apt  as  we  are  to  imagine, 
,  that  stage  n^ism  is  a  weed  of  mushroom  growth : 


a  zone  of  parchment  that  rubbed  horizontally  against  the  strings :  EvBLTN,  Diary, 
VoL  I.  p.  404  (1873X  1778  a  rich  tone  encompasses  her  waist:  R.  CHANDim, 
Trax.  Greece,  p.  133.  1800   both  the  tenia  and  zona  are  concealed  by 

drapery:  J.  Dallaway,  Anecd.  Arte Enft.,^-  350.  1810  Braceletand 

anUet,  ring,  and  chain,  and  tone :  Southey,  fCekama,  p.  8. 

2.  a  division  of  the  earth's  surface  bounded  by  imaginary 
lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  named  from  its  general 
climatic  conditions ;  any  area,  region,  or  belt  on  the  earth, 
which  exhibits  distinctive  characteristics. 

1664  fyue  distyncte  porcyons  or  Zoones :  W.  Prat,  Africa,  sig.  D  hr  r>. 
1689  it  is  in  the  temperate  zona,  and  nigh  vnto  the  soaights  of  Magellanes: 
R.  Parke.  Tr.  Mendota's  Hist.  Chin.,  Vol.  11.  p.  338  (i«}4).  1601  the 

heavenly  Circles  and  Zones:  Holland,  Tr.  Plin.  tV.  H.,  Bk.  3,  ch.  8,  VoL  i. 
p.  5.  1604  vnder  the  burning  Zone :  E.  Grihston,  Tr.  lyAcasta  s  Hist. 

W.  Indies,  VoL  i.  Bk.  iiL  p.  137  (1880).  183S  a  fioy  Zone,  not  habitable 

through  heate:  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  1.  Bk.  i.  p.  79.  1648  the  hot  or 

torridZone:  SirTh.  Brown, /■muj^  £>.,  Bk.  vi. ch.  x.  p. 3<6 (1686).  1887  for 
scarce  the  Sun  |  Hath  finish'd  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins  |  His  other  half 
in  the  great  zone  of  Heav'n:  Milton,  P.  L.,  v.  56a  1878  the  Extremity  of 
Cold  in  both  the  Frigid  Zones,  towards  either  Pole :  Cudwokth,  ImteU.  Sytl., 
Bk.  I.  ch.  ii.  p.  78.  1714  to  consider  her  as  one  possessed  of  Frigid  and 

Torrid  Zones:  Spectator,  No.  595,  Sept.  17.  p.  840/1  (MorleyX  1668  If  the 

sentimental  asphyxia  of  Parisian  charcoal  resembles  in  its  advent  that  of  the  Arctic 
zone,  it  must  be,  I  think,  a  poor  way  of  dying:  E.  K.  Kane,  Arctic  Bxftor., 

Vol.  1.  ch.  XL  p.  131. 

zdolatiia,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat,  coined  fr.  Gk.  (.^v,='an  animal', 
and  Xarp<(a,=' worship' :  zoolotry,  animal  worship. 

z6on,  pi.  Zda,  sb.:  Mod.  Lat  fr.  Gk.  ((^,— 'an  animal': 
an  individual  animal  organism. 

zdophoms,  sb.:  Lat.  fr,  Gk.  (<»o0opoc,=' bearing  animals': 
Archit. :  a  meze  (^.  v.).    Also  written  zdphorns. 

1668  Vpon  the  Epistilinm,  ye  shall  sete  Zophorus  or  Frese:  J.  Shvte, 
Arclkit.,  foL  XV  ro.  1698  the  ArcMtratie,  Zofhtnu,  and  Comitke:  R.  Hav- 
DOCKB,  Tr.  Lomatint,  Bk.  L  p.  84. 

zorgo,  sb. :  It. :  dhnira  (ff.  v.). 

1649  He  is  not  hable  to  fynde  bread  of  Zorgo  (a  very  vyle  giayne) :  W. 
Thomas,  Hist.  ItaL,  foL  4 1»  (1561). 

*ZonaTe,  sb.:  Fr.:  a  member  of  a  corps  of  light  infantry 
in  the  French  army,  with  an  Oriental  uniform,  originally  con- 
sisting of  Algerian  Arabs ;  a  corps  of  French  soldiers  organ- 
ised in  i860  in  Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  pope. 

1630  the  whole  of  the  native  warriors  called  the  Zouan:  E.  Blaquieke,  Tr. 
Sig.  PmnoHti,  p.  57  (snd  Ed.).  1663  the  ex.Pontifical  Zouaves.. .had  received 
confidential  instructions  to  congregate  in  uniform  at  a  given  spot  on  a  preconcerted 
signal :  Standard,  Jan.  90,  p.  5. 

znccheiino,  sb. :  It :  sweetmeats,  preserves. 

1818  Your  AUnm  Scagliola,  or  Poldifedra:  |  And  Zmccaruu:  B.  Jonson, 
Dev.  is  an  Ats,  iv.  4,  Wks.,  VoL  u.  p.  148  (1631— 40X 

znfolo,  sb. :  It :  a  small  flageolet,  a  whistle. 

1794  ZUFOLO,  a  Bird  Pipe,  or  SmaU  Flagelet:  ShcrtExtlU.  if  For.  Wdt. 
ill.  Mm.  Bit. 

Zuitzer:  Ger.    See  Swltzer. 

zaxnbooruck,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Arab.,  Turk.,  and  Pers. 
sanbilrak :  a  small  swivel  gun,  shorter  and  of  larger  bote 
than  a  gingall  (g.  z'.),  usually  carried  on  a  cameL 

1836  one  or  two  shots  from  zumboorucks  dropping  among  them,  he  fell  fi-ons 
his  horse  in  a  swoon  of  terror:  J,  B.  Fraser,  Jonm.  Kkorasem,  p.  198.  [Yule] 
1848  So  hot  was  the  fire  of  cannon,  musquetry,  and  zambooraks,  Icepc  up  by  the 
Khalsa  troops,  that  it  seemed  for  some  moments  impossible  that  the  entrench- 
menu  could  tie  won  under  it :  Sir  H.  (Sough,  Desp.  Sobraon,  Feb.  13.    [ii.] 

znmboornkchee,  sb. :  Pers.  sanbHrakcta:  a  gunner  of  a 
zumbooruck. 

1640  four  guns,  and  a  huge  body  of  t<(MJM>rMM<«:  Frasbr,  ^wn£r/«, 
Av.,  VoL  II.  I.et.  xiiL  p.  349. 

zumbra.    See  azabra. 

zumeendar(y):  Anglo-Ind.    See  zemindar(7). 

zunana:  Anglo-Ind.    See  zenana. 

zurf:  Arab.    See  zaif. 

Zwanziger,  sb. :  Ger. :  an  Austrian  silver  coin  equivalent 
to  20  kreutzers  (see  krentzer). 

zymosis,  .r^. :  Mod.  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ^v|UMrit,='fermentation': 
fermentation ;  zymotic  disease,  disease  due  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  living  germs  received  into  the  system. 

1710  It  (Scorbutick  Ale1...restraineth  the  Ebullition  and  inoidinate  Zuprnwi 
of  the  Vapourous  Blood :  Fuller,  Pkarmacop.,  p.  30. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


A. 


at  a  cheap  rate,  at  a  low 


k  bon  compte,  pkr.:    Fr. 
estimate. 

1T56  But,  as  mv  relapses  have  been  very  frequent,  when  I  have  been  in  still 
a  better  state  of  health  than  I  am  yet,  I  take  it  thankfully,  but  only  i  iem  eomfte 
(on  account),  without  relying  upon  its  duration  or  improvement:  Lord  Chbster- 
riBLD,  Lftt.,  Bk.  III.  No.  xxix.  Miic  Wks.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  493  (1777X 

k  bonnes  enseigneSi/^r. :  Fr. :  on  good  grounds,  on  sure 
grounds. 

1618  But  I  have  been  of  opinion  many  a  day  that  he  that  hath  it  will  bold  it 
still,  and  means  not  to  leave  hu  bold  but  i  ioMiui  tmtigHts:  J.  Chamberlain, 
in  Court  *•  Ttmac/Jt.  /.,  Vol  1.  p.  rji  (1848X 

ii  chevaL  Add: — In  games  of  chance,  'on  a  line',  of  a 
stake  placed  so  as  to  be  risked  on  two  half-chances.  Also 
add:— 

1837  Frontiers  generally  are,  of  all  places,  the  most  obnoxious  to  brigandism : 
it  is  so  easy  for  the  criminals  to  evade  pursuit,  by  constantly  keeping  themselves 
(to  use  a  militarv  phrase)  i  ckttmlaa  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  two  oountries, 
and  when  punuit  u  hot  in  the  one,  by  retreating  into  the  other :  C  Mac  Farlahe, 
BatuUtH  V  RMtrt,  p.  13. 

4  oavp*  pwdn.  Add:— 1819  he  had  addicted  himself  to  philosophy  a 
ctrfsftrdu:  T.  HoPB,  Anati.,  VoL  m.  ch.  iv.  p.  109(1810). 

I  dlete  ■tllllllilnni  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter.  Add:— 1860  Vet 
here  ye  have  made  a  sophistication  a  tenmdum  quid  ad  simpliciter :  Jbwkl, 
Wkt.,  p.  77  (1845).  1688  So  that  here  you  iall  into  the  &UaCT,  a  iictt  u- 

euudum  jmd  ad  dictum  timpliciter:  Chillingworth,  Wla„  Vol.  I.  p.  388 
(i8»). 

aJMo.  Add  to  a:— 1888  gining  the  v4  ^w  to  her  coosinytij/ia,  deported: 
Grrkmb,  Mamillia,  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  pi  169  (1881—3). 

k  gorge  d^ployte, ^^r. :  Fr. :  'with  distended  throat',  im- 
moderately (of  laughing),  with  all  one's  might 

1769  1  did  not  see  why  gratitude  should  sit  rilent  and  }eave  it  to  Expectation 
to  sing,  who  certainly  woula  have  sung,  and  that  a  gorj;t  dtployit  upon  such  an 
occasion :  Gray,  Letters,  VoL  II.  p.  134  iwte  (X819X  1779  all  this  is  a  mon- 

strotis  good  joke  to  the  Right  Honourable,  who  is  seen  laughing  at  it  in  St.  James's 


occasion :  Gray,  Letters,  VoL  II.  p.  134  tute  (1819X 

strotis  good  joke  to  the  Right  Honourable,  who  is  seen  lauglung  a 

Street  A  gorge  lUflayif.  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Seht^  S'  Conttmfiraries, 


VoL  IV.  p.  147  (i88aX 

a  r  antiqua:  It    See  all'  antica  (SuppL). 

4  la.  Add  under  3: — 1767  she  seems  to  have  been  kept  by  her  aunu  a  la 
glace:  Lord  CHasTSariCLD,  Letters,  VoL  11.  No.  97,  p.  390(1774)1 

k  la  crAme,  phr. :  Fr. :  with  cream. 

1786  saffron  loups,  and  Iamb  J  la  crtme :  Tr.  Betkford't  Vathek,  p.  79  (18S3). 

k  la  danbe, /Ar. :  Fr. :  Cookery:  with  seasoning. 

1708  of  that  veal,  indeed,  you  might  pick  a  little,  if  it  was  not  roasted  i^ltf 
dauit;  but  as  it  is,  touch  it  not:  Smollktt,  Tr.  £>«>■  ^nitr.,  Pt.  II.  Bk.  iiLch.xv. 
in  Balbntyne's  /fov.  Lit.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  637/1  (<8ssX  1786  a  roasted  wolf, 

vultures  i  la  dauie,  aromatic  herbs  of  tne  most  acrid  poignancy :  Tr.  Btckford's 
VaUuk,  p.  7a  (1883)1 

4  la  Bum*.  Add:— 1838  the  collar...is  of  fancy  molted  silk,  tied  ii-la- 
Russe,  and  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  neck:  Souvenir,  Vol.  11.  p.  95. 

a  las  pintas,  pkr. :  Sp. :  lit.  'at  the  points',  at  cards  (esp. 
basset). 

1668  they  are  deeply  enng'd  A  las  Pintas,  and  will  not  leave  their  game : 
Adventures  ifi  Hrs.,  iv.  in  Dodsley-Hailitt's  Old  Plays,  VoL  xv.  p.  365  (i87«X 

K  latar*.  Add: — 186B  I  and  my  lords  here  have  a  commission  from  ay 
lord  Cardinal  Pole's  grace,  legate  a  latere  to  this  realm  of  England  from.. .the 
pope's  holiness :  Latimkk,  Xemains,  p.  979(1845).  1831  he  [the  ambassador 
of  the  Pope]  is  sometimes  a  legate  a  latere,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  supposed  to  be 


taken,  like  our  imprudent  mother  Eve,  from  the  side  of  bis  lord  and  master,  and 
therefore  may  very  properly  he  identified  with  him:  Congress.  Debates,  VoL  vil. 
p.  131. 

I  ndjdri.  .\dd :— 1804  but  I  only  in  that  pbce  formed  an  aniument  a 
majore,  in  this  sense :,  Latihbr,  Remaim,  p.  984  (1845).  1083  the  Author 

mtMieth  by  examples,  or  rather  by  manner  of  argument,  A  maiori  ad  minus*. 
T.  Watson,  Pass.  Cent.,  p.  101  (1870)1 

Kmaloin  pijus.  Add. — ^1610  As  he,  a  «aZ»  a<//^°iu,  from  evil  to  worse, 
descends  gradually  to  hell;  so  must  we.. .climbing  by  degrees,  get  up  into  heaven : 
T.  Adams,  (Kb.,  Nichols  Ed.,  Vol.  11.  p.  63 (1867). 

*&  mnlto  fortidil,  -e,  phr.:  Lat. :  with  much  stronger 
(reason).    See  a  foitiorL 

1888  Tr.  Littleton's  Tenures,  Bk.  111.  ch.  vii.  fol.  99  ««. 

4  eatraae*.  Add:— 1707  It  was  a  Duel  i  outrance  (to  speak  the  Un- 
guage  of  the  times):  In  Pope's  Wks.,  VoL  iv.  p.  tfn/ute.  1790  but  if  he 
was  determined  to  fight  the  owner  a  out  rauce  [sicf:  Hist.  A  need,  of  Her.  A* 
CAiv.,  p.  337.  1864  he  was  for  war  d  outrance  vrith  Barnes  Newoome: 

Thackeray,  tfeweomes,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxviiL  p.  313  (1879).  1873  Time  was 

when,  as  a  matter  of  everyday  existence,  he  went  forth  to  fight  J  outrance  about 
some  disputed  boundary :  £ow,  Braddon,  Life  in  India,  ai.  iL  p.  50. 

&pari,/Ar.:  Lat:  'from  an  equal'  (case),  from  a  similar 
case.    See  a  parlbna  and  par. 

1760  That  the  Argument  afari  from  the  Action  of  Conspiracy  to  the  Action 
upon  the  Oue  does  not  hold,  that  tbey  are  not  the  same  quoad  luc :  Gilbert, 
Cases  in  Lam  &•  Sfuitjr,  p.  a>3.  1684  The  principle  of  analogy,  or  the 

common  method  of  the  argument  a  pari,  must  be  our  guide  m  the  former  process : 
Greswbll,  on  />anij;Sr/,  VoL  1.  p.  131. 

I  part*  aat*.  Add:— 1884  the  duration  of  the  other  is  eternal  a  parte 
ante,  and  a  parte  post — ^it  never  had  a  beginning,  and  never  will  have  an  end : 
Grbswell,  on  Parables,  VoL  IV.  p.  491. 

k  perte  de  yn»,phr. :  Fr. :  farther  than  the  eye  can  see. 

1743  Those  are  large,  and  the  lanthom  is  in  the  centre  of  an  asterisk  of 
glades,  cut  through  the  wood  of  all  the  country  round,  four  or  five  in  a  quarter, 
almost  aperie  de  vieu :  R.  North,  Lives  0/ Norths,  VoL  i.  p.  374  (i8a6). 

4  poEtariexl.  Add  to  I.  ^^1641  And  this  is  all  that  the  civil  magistrate, 
as  so  being,  confen  to  the  healing  of  man's  mind,  working  only  by  terrifying 
plasters  upon  the  rind  and  orifice  of  the  sore ;  and  by  all  outward  appliances,  as 
the  logicians  say,  a  posteriori,  at  the  effect,  and  not  from  the  cause:  Milton, 
Ch,  Govt.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  iiL  Wks.,  VoL  1.  p.  134  (1806). 

4  novoa.  Add  to  II. :— 1886  sing  that  Song  that  he  compos'd  on  bis 
belief  that  I  was  angry  with  him;  'a%  vtxy  a  propo:  D'URrEV,  Banditti,  L  p.  9. 

k  recnlons,  phr. :  Fr. :  backwards,  the  wrong  way. 

bef.  1699  they  agreed  upon  sending  their  passports  and  a  ship  of  this  state 
for  the  Swedish  plenipotentiaries,  thon^  the  Danish  ministers  were  brought  to  it 
a  rtaUons :  Sir  W.  Tkhplb,  IVks.,  VoL  rv.  p.  ig6  (1770X  1779  I  am  afraid 
you  are  i  rtculons,  by  Pierre's  letter:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Ceo.  Sehujm  &■  Con- 
temporaries.  Vol.  iv.  p.  355  (1883). 

4  — oritta.  Add :— 1684— 6  he  was  a  secretis  to  the  'Wonderful  Coun- 
sellor,' and  leaned  on  his  bosom:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Ep.  Ded.,  VoL  III. 
p.  xxviiL  (t8£8). 

4  tlBllU.  Add:— 1603  W.  Watson,  QuodliJbeU ^Relig.  estate,  p.  003. 

4  tort  at  4  travara.  Add:— 1806  answering  altogether  a  tort  et  i 
trovers :  Beresford,  Miseries,  Vol.  I.  p.  143  (sih  Ed.)i  1868  Valdor  kwked 
at  his  little  jewelled  watch,  the  sire  of  a  nftyK»nti%me,  and  answered  a  trifle  i  tort 
et  a  trovers  as  he  sank  into  a  dormeuse :  OuiDA,  Strathmore,  Vol.  i.  ch.  viiL 
p.  119.  1887  The  modem  French  town.. .tacked  on,  a  tort  et  a  trovers,  to 

the  domes  and  courtyards  of  the  old  pirate  dty ;  Pall  Mall  Budget,  Dec.  i,  p.  iq/>. 


Add:— 1603  ^(ysrr  by  the  £»»i"/»c<i^  lawe,  appointed  an  Older 

amongst  the  Aaronieall  Priests,  that  they  should  be  in  degrees  one  aboue  another : 
W.  Watson,  Quodlibets  iJ Retig.  b- State,  p.  118. 
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AB   OVO 


ACELDAMA 


ab  SrOi  Add:— 16SS  I  ipoks  with  on*  yeiterday,  that  on  Tuoday  heud 
the  king  relate  tlie  whole  ttory,  at  tut,  from  point  to  point,  with  great  conteht* 
ment  t  J.  Chambbrlain,  in  Caurt  A*  Timet  o/  ycu.  I.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  389  (1S4S). 
1886  1  must  be  permitted  to  say,  tiiat  there  exists  in  the  nature  or  man,  M  tfcv, 
at  arigiHt,.A  dupoeition  to  escape  from  our  own  proper  duties:  Congrta, 
Dthatn,  VoL  11.  Pt.  t  p.  139. 

abAvo  usque  ad  roZla.  Add: — 1828  certain  principles  which  I  have  held 
in  this  House,  ab  avOf  and  which  I  shall  continue  to  hold,  usgiu  ad  uuUdf  till 
I  leave  the  feast:  Cengrets.  Dibatti,  VoL  iv.  Ft.  i.  p.  1331. 

abkCTU.  Add  to  3:— 1B6S  the  Ahacus  hangeth  ouer  more  then  the  Plinthas 
of  the  Base  of  the  pillor:  J.  Shots,  AnUt,  foL  xi  V. 

Also  add  the  following  instsnces  of  meanings  hitherto  unregistered :— 1776  the 
Abacus  or  key-board:  Hawkins,  Hist.  Mus.,  Vol.  iii.  Bk.  L  ch.  vii.  p.  99. 
183S  The  Grand  Master  (of  the  Templars]  was  dressed  in  his  white  robes  of 
solemnity,  and  he  bare  the  abaevs^  a  mystic  staff  of  office,  the  peculiar  form  of 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  singular  conjectures  and  commentaries,  leading  to 
suspicions  that  this  celebrated  fraternity  of  Christian  knights  wen  embodied  under 
the  foulest  symbols  of  Paganism:  Scott,  TalitmoM,  ch.  ix.  p.  43/3  (186S). 

AbadddB.  Add : — 1686  And  they  had  a  kinge  ouer  them,  which  is  the 
angel  of  the  bottomlesse  pyt,  whose  name  in  the  nebrew  tonge,  is  Abadon: 
CovBRDALB,  ^rv.,  ix.  II.  1664—6  How  dangerous  it  is  to  prove  Abaddoos 

appcareth  by  God's  punishing  hand  upon  William  the  Conquerors  iuue  in  New 
Forest:  J.  Trapp,  Cmt.  Old  Tist.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  355/a  (1868). 

abandOO.  Add : — 1838  That  ambidon  of  eloquence,  so  conspicuous  in  her 
writings,  was  much  less  observable  in  her  conversation ;  there  was  more  ahoMdon 
in  what  she  said,  than  in  what  she  wrote :  L.  Sihond,  SwiiMtrland^  Vol.  i.  p.  385. 
1880  He  is  an  honoutable  man,  but  he  is  cold,  and  my  manner  is  not  distinguished 
for  aiandoH:  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  EndymioH,  Vol.  i.  ch.  xviiL  p.  153. 

abateawBt,  Add  to  1 :— 1686  the  tenaunt  shalplede  that  he  is  misnamed 
in  abatemente  of  the  wrytte  afore  the  de&ut  sattyd :  Tr.  Litiltton's  Nat.  Brwv., 
fol.  919  r*. 

Abo  add  to  t: — 1606  And  in  lykewyse  wythout  abatment  |  I  shall  cause  for 
to  be  memoryal  |  The  famous  actes  so  nigiie  beneuolent :  Hawbs,  Pott.  Pin., 
sig.  C  Uii  f. 

abbal.  Add:— 1811 1  was  acquainted  with  a  bHnd  tailor  at  Basra,  who  earned 
his  bread  by  making  Abbas;  so  that  they  cannot  be  of  a  very  nice  shape,  or  made 
of  manr  pieces;  NittuMr't  Trav.  Arii.,  di.  cxxiL  Pinkerton,  Vol.  x.  p.  136. 
1819  I  assumed  some  disguise.  Sometimes  it  was  that  of  a  travelling  Syrian, 
sometimes  of  a  Barbaresque,  and  sometimes  of  an  Arab,  enveloped  in  his  abbah : 
T.  Hops,  Amui.,  VoL  11.  ch.  iv.  p.  67  (iSso). 

abtarwlatar.  Add  to  i:— 1669  Tngut  Pam/riHs,  and  also  his  abreuiator 
tttttint:  Gratton,  Chrmt.,  Pt.  in.  p.  sj.  1698  Brruiatort,  a  roaster,  a  re- 
membrancer, an  abreuiator,  a  shonner;  Florio.  1681  nooe  ofthese  were 
libbcd  by  Abbreviators:  Bp.  Montagu,  Ag$l.  Stldtti,  p.  419. 

Abderian,  adj. :  £ng.,  fr.  Abdlra  (Gk.  'Affd^P")  '•  pertaining 
to  Abdera  or  to  Democritus.    See  Abderite, 

1608  Th'  Ahdtrian  laughter,  and  Efhttian  Moan :  J.  Stlvbstsr,  Tr.  Du 
BaritUt  p.  iS3(i6o8X 

abdtaMO.  Add  to  a:— 1640  the  muskles  of  the  AUanun:  Ratnalo, 
Sink  Man.,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xv.  p.  68  (t£t3).  1668  when  tliat  a  scrose  humour  is 

oonteyned  betwixt  the  inwarde  coate  uf  abdomen  and  the  intestines.  This  coate 
is  called >lm'A»MnM«:  T.  Gals,  Iiut.  Chirurg.,  foL  v)  v". 

abdoetor.  Add  to  i :— 1684  The  abductor  of  the  liule  toe  :  A.  Rhiao, 
Deter.  Bedy  o/MoH.-a.  91.  1694  The  litle  Toe  has  a  peculiar  Abductor 

proceeding  from  the  Heel:  Salmon,  Anatomy,  Bk.  v.  cb.  xvL  p.  518.  1737 
the  eonsiricion  of  the  Eye-lids,  must  be  stiengthen'd  in  the  supercilious,  the 
aidweters  in  drunkards  and  contemplative  men,  who  have  the  same  steddy  and 
grave  motion  of  the  eye;  Pope,  Mem.  M.  Scriilerus,  ch.  x.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi. 
p.  144  (17S7X 

Also  add  to  a: — 1887  In  Ireland  public  sympathy  has  always  declared  for  an 
abductor,  and  against  the  abducted  if  she  appous  as  a  willing  witness:  H.  H. 
Sparung,  Irish  Minstrelsy,  p.  367. 

abal*.  Add :— bef.  1617  white  Peftarxnt  or  Abeel  tree:  Minshbv,  GmeU 
into  Tongues. 

abettor.  Add  to  i:— 1686  Inappele/thedefendaunte  wasacquyted/tbe 
abettours  were  inquyred  of:  and  A.  and  B.  were  founde  abbettours/by  wluche 
the  defendaunte  prayed  a  distresse  agaynst  them /and  had  it :  Tr.  Littleton's 
Nat.  Brtv.,  foL  31  ro.  1640  ye  proukle  that  the  fals  accusers  and  their 

abbettouis  may  be  so  punyshed:  Elvot,  Im.  Gavemannee,  fol.  94  V.  1788 

he  confessed  the  fact,  and  charged  the  farmer  abovementioned  as  his  abettor; 
Cent.  Mag.,  LVlll.  i.  77/1. 

abayanea.  Add  to  i :— 1688  the  right  of  fee  simple  is  in  abyance,  that  is 
to  say,  all  onely  in  the  remembiance  entendemente,  and  consideration  of  the  lawe, 
ftc. :  Tr.  Littleton's  Tenures,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xi.  fol.  137  r». 

AblnJL  Add:— (1664  And  with  good  speed  they  did  Aiigail  it  each  to 
others :  Gatton,  Fest.  if^fes  Don  Quix.,  p.  336.] 

abjure.  Add  to  1  a :— bef.  1648  I  purpose  unless  your  Grace  commaund 
contrary,  to  abjure  them  bothe,  and  putt  them  to  open  penaunce :  J.  Longland, 
in  Ellis  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  i.  No.  xcviL  p.  353  (1846)1  . 

Also  add  to  3:— 1686  for  otherwyse  they  ought  be  awarded  to  perpetuall 
ninon/or  abiure  the  lande  by  the  same  statute:  Tr.  LUtleteiis  Nat.  Brtv., 
fot  145  f, 

abUrL  Add : — 1866  The  duties  included  under  the  term  abkarree,  com- 
prising those  on  spirituous  liquors,  intoxicating  drugs,  and  some  other  articles; 
Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  XI.  p.  537/3. 

abO>d>.  Add;— 1779  At  my  aient,  b  whidi  he  was  very  gracious,  and 
shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  he  asked,  "Well  and  how  is  Georget"  In  J.  H. 
Jesse's  Gee.  Stlwyn  4*  Contemfemries,  Vol.  iv.  p.  961  (i88aX 

Absalom,  name  of  a  son  of  King  David,  who  led  the 
Hebrews  into  rebellion  and  was  distinguished  for  his  long 
hair  which  caused  his  death.    See  2  Sam.,  xiii. — xviii. 

1601  defending.. .us  her  subjects  from  the  deceitful  baits  and  craiW  allurements 
of  all  popular  anaambilious  dissembling  Absalons :  Litierg.  Services  Q.  Slit., 
p.  690  (Parker  Soc,  1847).  1639   We  have  Absaloms  and  Ahithophels, 

affections  and  opinions,  the  children  of  our  own  bosoms,  and  counsel  of  our  own 


brains :  T.  Adams,  (fTb.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  lit.  p.  i6t  (iS6»).  1688  the 

btain...is  but  eanh...the  flesh  that  coven  that  bnin,  u  but  earth;  and  even  the 
top  of  that,  that  wherein  so  many  Absaloms  take  so  much  pride,  is  but  a  bush 
growing  upon  that  turf  of  earth ;  —  Com,  3  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  650/x 
(i86sX  1688  the  truths  she  (the  Qiurch  of  Rome]  maintains,  and  the  practice 
of  them,  may  prove  an  antidote  to  her  against  the  enrors  which  she  maintains  in 
such  persons  as  in  simplicity  of  heart,  follow  this  Absalom:  Chiluncwortm, 
H^As.,  VoL  1.  p.  M  (1830X  1880  he  immediately  begins  to  play  Absalom  at 

the  gate  before  all  Israel!  Cengrtu.  Debates,  VoL  vi.  Pt.  L  p.  159/*- 

abatnthtaua.  Add :— 1648  Absinthium  or  wormewod,  is  bote  in  the  fyiste 
degre,  and  drye  in  the  seconde :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigis  Ckimrg.,  foL  dxxxivv/s. 

abalt  dleto  tarldla.  Add :— 1619  a  good  Parent,  aisit  imtidia  swp4»(ihe 
best  Nobilitie)or  tgaadCbM :  PuRCHAS,  Mieroetsmttt,  ch.  xlvii. p.  443.  1664 
— 6  these  four  notes  of  an  old  man  in  uirist  are  all  Gurly  penciUed  out  and  ex- 
emplified in  your  religious  and  righteous  life  and  piactke,  aosit  verio  iitvidia,  as 
in  any  man's  I  know  alive  at  this  day :  J.  Trapp,  Cem.  Old  Test.,  Epi  Ded., 
VoL  III.  p.  xxviii.  (1868). 

abalteman.  Add:— 1864  .il^nV  «»■«»/  twin  say  again.  Ilikenatthe 
going  down  of  yonder  little  ]n^t :  Thackbbay,  Newcemes,  VoL  11.  ch.  xxvu 
p.  393  (1879). 


Substitute  for  quML  IU3,  bef.  1636 ; — 1648  it  draweth  and 
dneth  with  abstenyon :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vtg(fs  Chirmg.,  foL  cvii  v/s.  1687 
The  Seuenth  Cause  is  Abstersion ;  which  is  plainly  a  Scouring  off,  or  Incision  of 
the  more  viscous  Humors,  and  making  the  Humors  more  fimdc :  Bacon,  Nat. 
Hist.,  Cent.  I  I  43. 

abMaratra.  Add  to  i :— 1638  virtue  abstersiue  /  and  nat  resoluliue :  Pat- 
NBU^  Tr.  Beg.  Sal.,  sig.  X  i  V.  1688  bathe  in  hym  the  vertues  abstersiue 

and  desiccatiue :  T.  Galb,  Treat.  Gonneskot,  foL  4  c  1687  it  would  not 

be  so  Abstersiue,  and  Opening,  and  SohtHue  a  Drimke  as  Mead:  Bacon,  Nat. 
Hist.,  Cent.  ix.  1 848. 

Also  add  to  3:— 1648  an  abstersiue  of  honye  Of  roses:  Trahbron,  Tr.  t^iftfs 
Chirurg.,  fol.  xl  f/s.  1668  Then  the  in.  day  to  vse  some  abstersiucs  which 
doe  somwhat  exiccaie  and  dry :  T.  Gals,  Treat.  Gonneshot,  foL  15  V. 

abnuPdltST*  Add  to  i : — ^1668  But  in  the  waye  of  disputation  I  wyll  giaante 
ihis  absuiditie :  T.  Gals,  Treat.  Gonneshot,  foL  5  v*. 

abuatra.  Add  to  s :— 1680  butto  take  liuth  for  a  trust  and  confidence^  is 
not  only  an  immoper  kind  of  speaking,  but  abusive,  never  received  by  Saut 
Paul:  Brknt,  Tr.  Soav^s  Hist.  Counc.  Trent,  Bk.  11.  p.  183  (1676). 

Also  add  to  f :— 1669  the  TerrmfiUns  entertained  the  auditory  inth  a  tedious, 
abusive  sarcastical  rhapsody :  Evblvm,  Diary,  VoL  11.  p.  44  (1873X 

ac6rta.  Add  104:— 1636  makeapUysterofachasia,&c:  Cr*<r/fffAt£, 
ch.xiv.  16M  TakeMasticke.  ^»»^,  .Xiiba&vf,  Calles:  Ratnals,  A'rM 
Man.,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  iii.  p.  175  (1613).  1648  Acatia  comenlv  taken  forsloes,  is 

colde  and  drye  beyond  the  seconde  degre,  and  of  great  stiplicitie :  Tbahbkon, 
Tr.  Vigo's  Chirurg.,  fol.  dxxxv  ««/3.  —  B.  of  aloes,  myiie,  acada,  galla  mus- 
cata,  nultes  of  cypresse,  saunders,  lignum  aloes:  ib.,  foL  ccxxxviii  p*/3. 

aeadamy.  Add  to  3:— 1608  the  giand  Patrons  of  each  Academ,  Plato, 
Sfeusiffus:  J.  Svlvbstbr,  Tr.  Du  Bartas,  Triumph,  11.  xiiL  p.  S77  (1608X 

Also  add  to  4 :— 1619  no  Proficients  heere,  cannot  obtaine  the  lowest  t>4Re 
in  the  Academie  of  Verity.  And,  indeed.  Academies  are  the  Marts  for  the  Blmds 
Marchandiae:  Purchas,  Micrecosmus,  ch.  liv.  p.  519. 

aoaathva.  Addtot:— 1843  To  watch  the  emerakl<olour'd  water  falling  | 
Thro'  many  a  wov'n  acanthus-wreath  divine  1  Tbnnyson,  Lotos-Eaters,  Wks., 
VoLLp.  i98(i886X 

acatalapala.  Add :— 1664  that  shutteth  u;  all  our  indeavouis  for  Know- 
ledge under  an  Aeataie^ia,  impossibility  of  certauty,  or  fiiU  discovery,  even  of 
Nature  :  R.  Whitlocb,  Zootomia,  p.  333. 

aaeaDtaaea.  Add  to  I.  3  a:— 1681  But  fiiste  I  will  adnertise  the  reder. 
that  I  mil  nowe  write  of  that  beoeuolenoe  oncly  whiche  is  moste  nniuenaU, 
wherin  is  equalitie  without  singuler  affection  or  acceptaunce  of  personagis ;  Elvot, 
Govemour,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ix.  Vol  tL  p.  96  (1880X  —  And  where  he  fyndcth  it  to  be 
contemned  or  neglected,  and  speciallv  with  addynge  to  penury  moste  sharpdy, 
ye  moste  rigoiotuely  and  aboue  all  other  offences  punisshe  it,  without  acceptaunce 
or  &uour  of  any  pcrsone :  ib.,  Bk.  III.  ch.  viL  Vol  11.  p.  359. 

aeufalMa,  Add  to  3:— 1608  it  carieth  with  it  the  hope  of  compassing 
things  very  accessible  and  in  no  wise  impassible:  Holland,  Tr.  Pbtt.  Mar., 
p.  308. 

■eo«artoll.  Add  to  I.  1 :— abt.  1680  The  change  and  altenuion  of  Religion 
upon  the  instant  of  her  accession:  (1653)  R.  Naunton,  Frngm.  Reg.,  p.  x6 
(1870X 

Also  add  to  II. : — 1888  at  this  point. ..we  lose  the  guidance  of  M.  Paris,  and 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher's  evidence  for  a  real  accession  of  knowledge ;  Athe- 
neeum.  Mar.  10,  p.  303/1. 

alWMWIIlwedatOf.  Add:— 1691  Or  else  the  Scene  is  alter'd,  and  some 
humble  Acoommodator  hangs  out  the  White  Flag,  and  proposes  milder  C^- 
ditions :  Reasons  rf  Mr,  Bays,  6^.,  Pref.,  sig.  A  1  «*. 

aaaocbii,  fem.  -6e,  part.:  Fr.:  hooked  in;  booked  on; 
brought  to  a  dead  lock. 

l>ef.  1699  The  congress  is  accrocU  by  the  exceptions  made  from  the  con- 
fedeiates  to  the  French  passports  for  Spain  and  Lorrain :  Sir  W.  Tbmpls,  l^lks.. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  171  (1770X  1770  On  looking  out  of  the  window  we  fouiiid  our- 

selves aecrochi  to  a  waggon :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Stlwyn  ^  Contemporaries, 
VoL  ML  p.  3  (1B83X 

aeenalL  Add:— 1770  He  talks  much  of  the  aceueil  he  receives  in  this 
country:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Sthoyn  A*  Contemporaries,  Vol.  Iii.  p.  s  (tSSaX 
1807  The  change  in  your  aecueil  among  the  young  ladies  which  you  have  to 
dale  from  the  day  on  which  you  first  split  on  that  rock,  a  wig:  Bbrbspord, 
Miseries,  VoL  11.  p.  353  (jth  Ed.X 

aooiunnlator.  Addtoi: — 1611  Wf£wmwAsi!rsrr,Anaocuinu]ator;aheaper, 
or  piler;  a  hoorder,  or  gatherer :  Cotgr. 

aeeflaStdz.  Add:— 1611  Accusatrice,  An  accnsatrix,  or  aecusetesse: 
Cotor. 


Add:— 1638  Do  gallants  advise  with  him  [die  preacher]  be- 
fore they  meet  in  AccMama,  the  field  of  blood :  T.  Adams,  Whs.,  Nichol's  Ed. 
VoLu.  p.  i68(ie63X 
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ACETABULUM 

aaittballllB.  Add :— asSS  accetabulns  u  the  forth  pane  of  Emirw :  Tke- 
VISA,  Tr.  Barth.  Dt  P.  R.,  xix.  cxxviiL]  187S  A  deepe  hole,  or  cauiiie 

therfore,  you  shall  call  after  the  Latins  ActtahHlMm...oia  English  phrase  ofireth 
no  proper  terme  for  it:  J.  Bamutbr,  HUt.  Mim,  Bk.  i.  fol.  t  V. 

A<»li^ii^  name  of  an  Israelite  who  caused  a  defeat  at  Ai  hy 
having  taJcen  accursed  spoil  from  Jericho.  See  Joshua,  vii. 
1 8. 

1611  the  principal  Achan  and  author  of  all  thy  misery:  R.  Bolton,  Cm^. 
Walking,  p.  36  (1630).  1621  what  shall  we  expea,  that  have  such  multitades 
of  Acfaans.;.t  R.  BuKTONf^Kot.  ^<A,ToReader,j>.6g(i8s7X  16ST  but 

ever  there  is  some  Achan  in  the  army.. .some  Jonah  m  the  ship:  J.  Txapp,  G^Tt 
LtM  Tains,  in  Cmn.  OU  Tut.,  Vol  it.  p.  708/3  (i8<«X 

AoUtSs.  Add : — 1086  who  shulde  well  perceyue  my  lelfe  to  remayne  vnio 
them  a  &y1hfiiU  and  trusty  Ackatts,  eucn  so  faix«  as  my  v^ealth  or  woe,  my 
power  or  perill...niay  aerue  to  serche  myne  ability :  W.  Wbbbe,  DUemrtt  tf 
Enf.  PMt.,  Ep.,  in  Haslewood's  Bnf.  PetU  &•  Petty,  Vol.  11.  p.  i;  (1815). 

aolilOt>,  Add: — 1697  He  is  wonderfuly  out  in  y*  account  he  gives  of 
oochinel  and  achiot  or  roucon  Uicl,  w^  he  sath  is  made  of  y*  leaves  of  y*  flower: 
HattoH  Crmxf.,  Vol  11.  p.  «5  (1878X 

AobitoylML  Add :— 1086  confound  all  wicked  counsels  and  conspintdes 
of  Ahithopbel  with  his  fellows :  J.  PitKiMcTOK,  Wkt.,  p.  45s  (1843X 

acqua  d'  oro  :  It.    See  eaa  d'or  (Suppl.). 

aeqna  TofkaUu  Add :— 1U7  making  the  trembling  fellows  believe  for  a 
while  that  they  had  swallowed  some  infernal  poison,  worse  than  the  acqua  tophoMa : 
C  MacFaklane,  Banditti  &•  RoUtrs,  p.  19a 

aoVObBBa.  Add : — 1603  there  was  rehearsed  at  the  table  a  pretie  Acroome 
or  eare-delight,  which  pleased  the  companie  verie  well :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut, 
M»r.,  p.  9J3. 

aeroobOTdoa.  Add : — 1068  Cancers,  nodos,  strumas,  and  wartes  called 
ackncerdiuu  [ace  pL]:  T.  Ca\jl,  Imt.  Ckintrg.,  fol.  46  r*. 

aoiropoUs.  Add : — 1607  Of  this  horsse  there  wua  brazen  image  at  Athens 
in  AcnptUs :  Topsbll,  Fntr-f.  BtatU,  p.  339.  1678  such  as  the  Ptplum  or 
Veil  oi  Mintrva,  which  in  the  Panathtnaieks  is  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
brought  into  the  Aerv^Us,  is  embroidered  all  over  with:  Cuoworth,  iHtfu, 
Sytt.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  iv.  p.  40a.  1770  The  town  of  Scio...resembles  Genoa... 

A  naked  hill  rises  above  it  where  was  the  acropolis  of  the  Creeks:  R.Chandlbs, 
Trav.  Atia  Miner,  p.  jo. 

•uUtlly.  Add  to  a :— 1648  it  is  of  so  great  actiuitie,  that  wy thout  regard 
ofmedicinesitrauyshethhyspray:  Tiaheron, Tr.  Vit^tChintrf.,to\.xxx\r^li. 

Also  add  to  3 :— 1070  the  Actiuitie  of  the  heauenly  motions  and  Influences : 
J.  Dis,  PreC  Billingsley's  EutUd,  sig.  b  iij  V. 

a«tnm  Mt  (6m),  Add :— 1689  Then  aetmm  ut  de  nMt  ('with  us'],  we  are 
gone  forever :  J.  Flavb.,  England's  Duty,  Wks.,  Vol.  nr.  p.  8<  (1799). 

aeflllMBa  Add: — 1619  Hence  his  Aatmsn,  and  a  ready  wit:  Hutton, 
FeU,Anat.,af.A.\V.  1788  The  question  requires  the  greatest  critiol 

acumen,  and  Icelandic  learning  to  decide :  Gtnt.  Mag.,  lviii.  i.  139/a. 

ad  olinun.  Add  :~-1008  had  a  good[ly]  sermon  ad  cisrum  in  the  qwire : 
Grtf  Friar^  CkrtmicU,  p.  85  (Camd.  Soc.,  iSsa).  1610   This  was  our 

Saviour's  sermon  ad  cisrum,  whose  pulpit  is  now  in  heaven :  T.  Adams,  ffifcr., 
Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  11.  p.  no  (1867).  1676  the  Sermons  ad  Cltrum  that  were 
preacht  in  the  Church :  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Relif.  At^al,  Bk.  i.  ch.  v.  1 3,  p.  n. 
17SS  But  the  whole  book,  though  he  meant  it  ad ft^lum,  is,  I  think,  pordly 
adcltrum:  Pope,  Wks.,  Vol.  vii.  p.  964(1871). 

ad  luw.  Add : — 1868  this  is  a  question  oo  which  all  the  scattered  fragmenu 
might  be  made  easily  to  combine,  and  there  are  abeady  symptoms  of  a  possible 
combination  ad  hoc  in  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons :  Grx- 
villb,  Mtmoirt,  3rd  Ser.,  1.  it  51. 

ad  liomlnill.  Add :— 1678  Which  Argomentation  of  A  mMus  though  it 
were  good  enough  ad  homines,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  Pagans :  Cudworth, 
rnUU.  Syst.,  Bk.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  378.  ' 

adKalaodaaOnaeaa.  Add:— 1670  they  wiU  both  be  a<f  Cnacat  Co- 
Itndas,  when  Geese  luss  holiwater:  J.  Smith,  Christ.  Rtlig,  Atftal,  Bk.  iv. 
ch.  vii.  f  I,  p.  57.  1848  In  every  ^ranunar  school  of  the  whole  world  ad 

Grottos  Ctitndas  u  translated — the  American  dividends :  SvD.  Smith,  Ltt.  tn 
Amer.  Dfbts,  pi  11. 

ad  liUtmn.  Add  to  z :— 1610  these  ma^  bee  contrined  in  Parallelograms, 
Squares,  Circles,  Oiialls^  Lonaries,  or  other  mixt  or  voluntary  proportions  com* 
passed  and  tricked  ad  iMtum :  Folkimgham,  A  rt  Survty,  11.  vi.  p.  58. 
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Add :— 1616  We  have  heard  this  often  enough,  ad  uautenm 
MSfut:  T.  AoAtis,  Wis.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  i.  p.  103  (1867). 


Add:— bef.  1048  The  saide  Prior  hath  the  tame  Priorie  by 
institudon  of  my  Lorde  of  Canterberie  removibil  ad  nntum :  R.  Iwivton,  in 
Ellis'  Orig.  Lttt.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  HI.  No.  cccxix.  p.  i66(iS46)l 

adpopnlnm.    Add:— 1789  [See ad olamxn (Suppl.)]. 

ad  qnod  damimm  Add :— 1080  A  wryt  de  ['of']  ad  quod  dampnum : 
Tx.  LittUteiisNai.  Brro.,io\.ixar'.  1608  he  by  writte  of  tu/ywtf 

domfnum  may,  |  Sue  his  reoouery :  J.  Dat,  Ltnt-TricitSyta^.  H  3  r".  1710 
a  writ  of  ad  quad  damnum,  and  return :  Amtr.  Statt  Paptrs,  Misc,  VoL  i. 
p.  681  (1S34). 

ad  ram.  Add:— 1606  Ad  rtm,  ad  rtm,  master  Poppin:  Middlbton, 
Family  0/ Lfot,  v.  3,  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  109  (1885). 

admisiuai.  Add: — 1681  All  theport-towns  and  havens  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Fiance,  he  had  ad  ungutm :  "t.  Hsvwood,  Englands  Eliuiltlh,  p.  ja 
(164T). 

ada^.  Add: — 1040  Adages,  metaphores,  sentences,  or  other  figures  poeticall 
or  rheioncall :  Palsgrave,  Tr.  Actlastus,  sig.  A  i  r<. 

adagio.  Add  to  i:— 1836  Mr.  Beckendorff  began  a  beautiful  air  very 
adagio,  gradually  increasing  the  time  in  a  kind  of  variation :  LoEO  Beacons- 
pield,  viv.  Grty,  Bk.  vi.  cS.  vL  p.  548  (1881). 

Also  add  to  3 :— 1768  What  Yonck  could  mean  by  the  words  Untasiuntt,— 
temtti,—gravt,  and  sometimes  sulagit, — as  applied  to  theological  compoaitioos... 
I  dare  not  venture  to  guess:  Sterne,  Trist.  Shond,,  vt.  xi.  Wks.,  p.  3410(1839). 


adapt.  Add  to  I.  .—1603  They  are  Mysterits  InamimuMicaili  to  any  but 
the  Adtfti,  and  those  that  have  beene  Dtvettd  even  £rom  their  Cradles  to  sirvt 
and  VHute  at  this  Attar:  E.  Ashmole,  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  sig.  B  3  f.. 

Also  add  to  II. :— 1607  and  therefore  it  is  10  no  purpose  10  tempt  an  Adept 
Phylosopher  with  promises  of  rewards:  H.  Pinnell,  Piths.  Re/.,  p.  186. 

adlM**.  Addt0  3:— 1008  totbemqwychadherysand  takysinfelycyteond 
loy  in  the  Worldly  powMyoni;  Troyttt  qf  gtd  lyuyng  and  gaod  deyng,  sig. 
p  vi  r»/i. 

adiaphonm.  Add :— 1603  those  things  which  we  call  Adiofiaro,  In- 
difierent,  and  do  partake  neither  good  nor  ill :  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mar.,  p.  69. 
1606  and  by  their  Adiaphora,  or  thbgs  indifierent,  as  they  called  them,  th^ 
paved  a  way  to  Popery :  J.  Trapp,  Cam.  New  Test.,  p.  578/i  (1868).  bef.  1691 
lukewarm  professors  who...easily  embraced  that  prinaple  of  the  GnosticS}  which 
made  it  ajio^opop,  a  matter  of^indifi'erency,  to  own  or  deny  Christ  in  times  of 
persecution :  J.  Flavbl,  Tmchstane  qf  Sincerity,  Wks.,  VoL  v.  p.  513  (1799X 

a^OOnuBOIt.  Add  to  i :— 1030  nat  withstandynge  the  adiouniament  m 
Eyre  in  fauoure  of  nyefes:  Tr.  Littleien's  Nat.  Brev.,fA.  tx  r^,  bef.  1048 

your  pleasure  fibr  the  adjomement  of  the  Court  tyll  Mondaye:  Roar.  South* 
well,  in  Ellis'  Orig.  Lett.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  ml  Na  ccxdL  p.  96  (1846X 

adjQtor.  Add :— 1664  Curate  and  Barber  being  adjutors  |  Unto  her  high- 
iies.ie;  Gavton,  Ftst.  Notts  Den  Quix.,  p.  174. 

administrator.  Add  to  i ;— 1608  the  office  of  a  good  ruler  and  adminis- 
tratour  of  the  weale-publicke:  Holland,  Tr.  Plut.  Mer.,  p.  360. 


adeba.    Add :— 1748  The  common  materials  for  private  buildings  are  those 

ty  call  Adobts,  that  is,  laige  Bricks  about  two  feet  long,  one  in  Breadth,  and 

four  Inches  thick  in  Chili :  True  A*  Particular  Relat.  e/Drtadfitl Eortiquaie 


at  Lima,  A'c,  p.  368.  1830  They  ore  built  <Aadaies,  or  unbumt  brides  and 
day:  Edin.  EncycL,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  397/1. 

AdOaSl.  Add: — abt.  1400  my  name  Adonay  V  shewyde  not  to  hem: 
Wycliffite  Bible,  Exod.,  vi.  3. 

AdKllla,  Add  to  1 : — 1616  if  a  base  female  servant  should  court  him,  I  dai« 
say  he  proves  no  Adonis :  T.  Auams,  Wis.,  Nichol's  Ed. ,  Vol.  i.  p.  486  (1867X 

Also  add  to  3 :— 1709  But  this  temftinr  Yeuti,  this  pelith'dAdenu,  is  too 
perfect  not  to  have  touch'd  your  Heart:  Sfas.  Manlev,  New  AtaL,  VoL  I. 
p.  38  (and  Ed.). 

adzqp.  Add :— 1471  The  mean  ys  Mercury,  these  two  and  no  mo  I  B« 
our  Magnesia,  our  Adrof,  and  none  other:  G.  Riplby,  Cemp.  Alch.,  in  Ash- 
mole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p^  13s  (1653).  bef.  1603  Our  amate  Elixer  most 
high  of  price.  |  Our  Aitt,  our  Basalishe,  our  Adref,  and  oaiCecatrict:  Bloom- 
field,  in  Aihiiiole's  Theat.  Chem.  Brit.,  p.  313  (1653). 

adaeilptlia  gllbaa.  Add:— 1811  Personal  slavery  is  esublished  among 
the  Bedouins:  but  none  of  them  are  eucripti  gUhee:  NMuir's  Trav.  Arab., 
ch.  cix.  Pinkertoo,  Vol.  X.  p.  133.  1880  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be 

morally,  as  well  as  materially,  'adscripti  glebae':  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  E<f 
dymimt,  VoL  i.  ch.  xiL  p.  98. 

adlUtarator.  Add  to  s: — 1611  Abastardisteur,  an  adulterator;  sophisd- 
cater,  counterfdter :  CoTGR. 

adruralzla.  Add :— 1739  the  many  volumes  of  our  Adversaria  on  modem 
Authors:  Pope,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  xvii.  (1737). 

adylso.  Add  to  3:— 1604  grant  an  Imparity  of  Examples,  they  meet 
with  in  History,  may  somewhat  wrest  their  Counsels  and  Advisos  at  first,  to  a 
Difformity  from  the  present  Necessity:  R.  Whitlock,  Zeetemia,  p.  176. 

adTtOJII*  Add :— 1836  Sidney  Lorraine  became  President  of  a  Board,  and 
wriggled  into  the  adytum  of  the  cabinet :  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Viv.  Grty, 
Bk.  II.  ch.  U  p.  33  (1881). 

Aegip&n,  pL  Aegip&nes,  sb. :  Lat  fr.  Gk.  Klyiva» :  a  goat- 
shaped  Pan  {fj.  V.) ;  a  goat-like  race  of  men  (?  baboons  or 
gorillas)  said  to  live  in  Africa. 

1004  suche  as  be  scant  worthy  to  be  called  men,  but  lather  holfe  bestes. 
Atgitemet  and  Blemie:  W.  Prat,  Afritet,  sig.  L  iii  v*.  1608  Minotaures 

and  Aegipanes:  Holland,  Tr. /*/>>/.  ^or.,  p.  568.  1678  Enter  the  ^«>M^kt 
and  jEgifanet:  Shaowbll,  Timon,  iL  p.  30. 


ISO.  Add:— 1737  BehoU  this  Rust,— or  rather  let  me  call  it  this 
preoons  iErugo,— behoU  this  beautifiil  Vamish  of  Time:  Pors,  Mem.  M. 
Scriilerus,  ch.  iu.  Wks.,  Vol.  vi,  pi  107  (1757X 

aesophagus:  Late  Lat    See  oesophagns. 

laUtSS.  Add :— 1637  the  A  f  tiles,  or  Eagles  Stone,  which  hath  a  little  Stone 
within  it:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Cent.  iL  1 154. 

allUradaocBiir.  Add:— 1809  the  connectioa  with  Egeria  resolves  itself  of 
course  into  an  affaire  Hu  ceeur:  Quarterfy  Rev.,  VoL  11.  p.  349. 

afBrmano*.  Add  to  i  a : — 1080  so  that  the  statute  is  nat  but  in  tfffim- 
auncc  of  the  comon  lawc:  Tr.  LiUleten*s  Nat.  Breo.,  foL  84  v*. 

aWHtna.  Add:— 1834  The  Justice  collected  a  great  afflatus  [(amount  oO 
'breath']  in  his  cheeks,  which  puSed  then  up  like  those  of  a  Dutch  cherub: 
Scott,  Redgotmtlet,  ch.  vi.  p.  198  (1886X 

agL  Add:— 1063  the  Agar  and  others  of  Great  place:  J.  Shuts,  Two 
Cemm.  (Tr.X  foL  53  V. 

agafaat.  Add: — 1790  my  grave,  solemn,  sage  spouse,  is  not  half  so 
ogofonl  with  her  charity  and  all  her  virtues:  C.  Smith,  Desmond,  VoL  i. 
p.  198  (i79aX 

agaearla.  Add : — 1809  one  class  of  readers  may  perhaps  be  atw".^  by 
the  agaftriet  of  ^k  fillet  de  chambre:  Quarterly  Rev. ,  Vol.  11.  p.  r8a. 

a|^T<.  Add:— 1830  several  varieties  of  the  southern  hemp  (or  agave 
Americana)  are  thriving  under  their  care  in  both  dties:  Executive  Documents, 
1st  Sess.,  33nd  Cong.,  p.  6  (1833X 

agaada.  Add  to  i : — 1638  those  points  of  faith. ..which  were  merely  and 
purdy  crtdenda  and  not  agenda:  (^iluNGWORTh,  Whs.,  VoL  I.  p.  161  (1830X 

aggl'avattOD.  Add  to  3:— 1648  (...beware  of  colde  euen  in  the  sommer) 
by  aggrauation  of  tentes,  or  other  thynges  pot  in  to  the  wounde:  Traheron,  Tr. 
VigSsClururg.,  foL  xc  r*/3. 

aggzagator.  Add  to  a:— 1638  wherefare  the  aggregotour/in  the  chap. 
dt  vite/by  authorite  of  Galen  writethe... :  Paynbll,  TtTReg.  Sal,  sig.  K  ii  «•. 
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Hffgry'  For  qnouuion  dmted  1819  substitute:— 1819  Sonw  wore  necklaces 
reachimt  to  tlw  navd  entirely  of  aggry  beads:  Bowdich,  Mittitn  la  AthaHta, 
Pt.  I.  en.  u.  p.  35. 

>8lo.  Add  to  I :— 18M  It  was  wonderfiil  to  hear  him  talk  about  millions,  and 
agios,  and  discounts:  Thackbray,  Van.  Fair,  Vol.  II.  ch.  iiL  p.  97  (1879). 

•SBBS  eaataa.  Add:— 1S3S  This  herbe  Agnus  castns/lhat  men  do  call 
Tutesavne  /  &  otherwjrse  Parke  leues:  Htriall,  pr.  by  Ri.  Banckes,  sig,  A  i  f. 
104S  Vitex  may  be  culed  in  englishe  Hemp  tree,  or  Chast  tree  or  Agnus  tree: 
W.  TUKNEK,  Namts  o/Htrbt. 

•SmuIM*  Add  to  I :— abt.  1875  Whon  jie pater  noster '  u  don,  |  To  |ie  Agnus 
dei'hegapfiilsoo:  Vtr)UKMS.,\aLay-FelktMaa-Betk,^  i44(Smnnaas, imX 
1097  Tne  first  Is  bis  own,  the  second  ne  wrote  out  of  a  verse  of  two  partes  of  an 
Afmu  dti,  of  one  Htmy  Xjrtiir:  Th.  Moklev,  Mm.,  p.  las. 

tkgOKA,  Add : — 1776  building^  which  in  Greek  cities  were  usually  placed  by 
the  agora:  R.  Chandler,  Trav,  Asia  Minor,  p.  134. 

MEOUt.  Add: — ^1656  Agxiila  is  woorth  the  fiurazuota  Fanan  .ccc.  to  .cccc: 
R.  Edrk,  Dtcadts,  Sect,  in,  p.  368(1885). 

aide  d*  camp.  Add: — 1690  Scravenmore'said.deHaunp  came  to  us  again: 
Davies,  Diary,  p.  134  (Camd.  Soc.,  S857X 

aisnlltotto.  Add :— 183S  united  to  bis  doublet  by  ten  thousand  atgttilUttet 
and  knou  of  ribbon :  Scott,  Quml.  Dyr.,  Pref.,  p.  37  (1886). 

atlesion,  sd. :  ?  Old  Fr.,  cf.  Old  Fr.  alerion,  whence  heraldic 
allerton,='an  eagle  without  feet  or  beak':  a  large  bird  of 
prey. 

1 1611  In  our  lande  be  also  foules  ye  whycbe  haue  the  maystery  of  all  birdes 
of  the  worlde  and  haue  a  colour  lyke  ye  Iyer.. .and  this  byrdes  ben  call  Ilerion : 
Of  tht  nrw*  landes,  in  Arber's  First  Tnrtt  Enr.  Bks.  on  Anur.,  p.  xxxli/a 
(1885). 

air  nobis.  Add  :— 1839  'Poor  Lord  St.  Jerome,'  said  she,  'who  is  really 
the  most  unaflfected  person  I  know,  has  been  complaining  most  bitterly  of  his 
deficiency  in  the  air  nMe... ' :  Lord  Beaconsfibld,  Young  Dukt,  Bk.  11.  ch.  iii. 
p.  57  (i88i>. 

al  eecaailo.  Add:— 1611  Alia  corago,  theni  MiDDLBTON,  Roar.  Girt, 
V.  I,  Wks.,  Vol  IV.  p.  123  (1885). 

al  flf  CO.  Addtos:— 1888  I  love  the  al  Iresco  [see  flr«ieo  il  of  the  liver! 
Scott,  Fmr  Md.  of  Perth,  ch.  xxx.  p.  359  (188C). 

■lamoila  Add:— 1797  The  public  walk,  or  Alameda,  is  pleasant  In  the 
evening;  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  iv.  ix  xc/i.  1847  We  encamped  in  the  Alameda, 
a  beautiful  public  waUc,  shaded  with  cotton  trees  and  provided  with  seats  of 
repose:  A.  Wislizbnus,  Tour  N.  Mtxico,  p.  73  (1848). 

alamo,  sb. :  Sp. :  the  poplar  tree.    See  alameda. 

1866  llie  valley  was  sprinkled  with  large  alamos:  Xe^.  0/  Exflor.  A* 
Surveys,  U.  S.  A.,  p.  17. 

AIlMWak.  Add:— 1607  the  AlioracA  among  the  Turks,  being  a  faire 
white  beast  like  an  Asse,  whcnupon...MaAomet  was  carried  vp  to  heauen :  Top> 
SELL,  Four-/.  Beasts,  p.  31. 

albnm.  Add  to  4 :— 176S  It  was  an  octavo  pocket-book,  and  appeared  to 
be  an  exact  copy  of  Rubens's  Album,  which  be  used  in  bis  travels:  HoR. 
WAi.rot.s,  Venue's  Anecd.  Painting,  Vol.  11.  p.  86. 

aleaTala.  Add : — IBI8  the  odious  alcavala  and  other  obnoxious  taxes  modi- 
fied so  as  no  longer  to  be  vexatious:  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relat.,  VoL  IV. 
p.  333  (1834X 

alei.  Add:— 1691  Tygers,  Alces,  Camels,  Leopardes :  L.  Lloyd,  TripL  0/ 
Triumfhes,  sig.  D  I  tx>. 


Add:— 16i8  take  oute  the  quvckwluer  calcvned,  whychthe 

alcumystes  call  precipitate:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigos  Chirurg^  fol.  ccvii  >«/>. 

alcohol ■  Add  to  i :— 16S7  The  Turkes  haue  a  Blacke  Powder,  made  of 
a  Minerall  called  Alcokole;  Which  with  a  fine  long  Pendll  they  lay  vnder 
their  Eye-lids,  Which  doth  colour  them  Blacke:  Bacon,  Nat.  Hist.,  Ctat. 
viii.  1 7»- 

ALw  add  to  s:- 1668  braye  y«  thynges  that  ben  to  be  braied. after  the 
maner  of  arcoUbl,  than  mengle  them  al  together:  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigo's  CAirurg., 
foL  Iii  r'la. 

aleORIoee.  Add :— 1846  It  is  said  that  Akomoco  baik  is  the  produce  of 
Byrsonima  laurifolla:  J.  Lindlbv,  Veg.  Kingd.,  p.  3;a 

alapina.  Add : — 1857  the  wages  of  twenty  weavers  of  fine  bombasines, 
alapines,  and  paramattas,  which  averaged  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence:  J. 
James,  Worsted  Maniif.,  p.  483. 

alart.  Add  to  i :— 1698  to  him  that  best  can  stande  AWerta  tor  the  best 
lulian,  heereof  sometimes  may  rise  some  vse:  Florio,  sig.  a  4  r*.  1781 

And  if  an  Army  the  Baekettyers  are  tum'd  upon  is  not  alerie,  and  upon  all  its 
Guard,  they  quickly  force  their  Way  thro'  It:  Medley,  Tr.  Kolteu's  Cc^  Good 
Hofe,  Vol.  I.  p.  178. 

Atezandar  1.  Add :— 1681  Wheie  every  Mower*  wholesome  Hat  |  Smells 
like  an  Alexanders  sweat  (said  to  have  been  ftagrant):  A.  Marvell,  Misc., 
p.  91. 

fl'^"^*"*  Add :— 1638  the  Porters  in  the  ^4  Uondiga  of  SeuUla :  M  abbe, 
Tr.  Alenuufs  Life  o/Gutman,  Pt.  11.  Bk.  L  ch.  L  p.  5. 

aUnja.  Add  to  1 :— 1633  they  shut  their  Prayer-bookes,  and  putting  them 
b  their  Alforjeu,  (which  u  a  kind  of  Wallet).. .the  good  Priest  began :  M abbe, 
Tr.  Alematis  Life  ofCutman,  Ft.  1.  Bk.  L  ch.  viii.  p.  £4. 

alha^  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  Bot. :  the  Alkagi  Maurorum,  a 
leguminous  shrub,  Nat.  Order  PapilionetctM,  which  yields  a 
kind  of  inaima  {g.  v.). 

1741  I  know  not  whether  the  AUutgi  yields  Manna  in  the  Isles  of  Syra  and 
Tinos:  J.  OzEix,  Tr.  Toum^ort's  Voy.  Lteemt,  Vol.  ti.  p.  5. 

alhondiga:  Arab.    See  alfandica  (Diet,  and  Suppl.). 

alkah— t.  Add:— 1641  Is  not  his  [Paracelsus']  Altahest  a  famous  dis- 
solvent, that  can  in  an  instant  dissolve  all  things  into  their  first  principles,  and 
withall  is  a  spedficum  araunst  all  distempers  of  the  liver!  John  French,  Art 
Distill.,  To  Reader,  sig.  B  3  V  (1631). 


alkOkansL  Add:— 1648  let  them  all  boyle  with  the  iuoe  of  nightshade, 
alkekeogl,  and  lalctuce :  Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigds  Ckirmrg.,  foL  Ixxxii  f/i. 

all'  antica,  all'  antiqna,  phr. :  It :  in  antique  style. 

1633  the  very  nose  and  mouth  is  defaced,  the  rest  very  &ire,  and,  they  say, 
a  rantifua:  Sir  Th.  Roe,  in  A.  Michaelis'  Anc.  Mart,  in  Gt.  Brit.,  p.  187 
(i8Sa).  1637lwoant>ent  gates  of  hard  white  marble,  wrtiughta/'«>><i^:tf., 
p.  aoa  1733  Ornaments,  and  Grotesques  a/T  Antiea  a*  fine  as  any  in  the 

Vatican:  Richardson,  Statues,  &v.,  in  Italy,  p.  391. 

allomaada.  Add  to  1 :— 1776  it  was  music  like  this  whidi  could  dis- 
enchant the  moon,  and  make  trees  and  stones  dance  ailemands;  J.  CotXiEB, 
Mus.  Trail.,  p.  14. 

almaiHiC.  Add:— 1891  Almenak:CHAUCBB.y4r<n>^, p.  3(1873).  1673 
Gold.,..But  have  you  such  skill  in  these  things?  Cneat.  Av  so  muai  as  c're  an 
Almanack-maker,  or  Cunningman  of  'em  all ;  Shadwbll,  Miser,  IL  p.  33. 

almnten.  Add:— 1611  TheC)Tbs.<4/mK/(sof  thisagehaue bene  ((Beam'd 
with  the  gracefiill  light  of  heaueiu  Queene):  In  Coryac*s  Crauiie,  sig.  a  3  r*. 

alOpoeia.  Add:— 1648  when  ye  peroeyue  in  Akipeda,  that  the  rootes  of 
the  heeres  be  rotten,  ye  shall  plucke  them  vp  with  lytle  jpynsons,  or  pytcbe: 
Trahbron,  Tr.  Vigds  Ckirurg.,  foL  ccliv  ««/a.  1601  Holland,  Tr.  Plsn, 
N.  H.,  Vol.  II.  p.  364. 

alplaa.  Add: — 1716  Ah,  Madam,  since  my  Sharper  is  untrue,  |  I  joyless 
make  my  once  ador'd  Alpeu:  Pope,  Basset-Taole,  5. 

altarogo.  Add:— 1687  ye  must  have  suche  as  ye  may  trust  evyn  as  wdl  as 
your^  owne  self  wtche  must  be  unto  yowe  as  alter  ego:  Sufifreu.  0/ Momast., 
Pl  156  (Camd.  Soc.,  1843).  IB80  as  it  [the  purpose]  seamed  ratner  to  have 

proceeded  from  sum  euter  ego  than  fiom  any  stramge  and  forraine  prince:  Lett, 
o/Elis.  &'  Jas.,  p.  15  (Camd.  Soc.,  1849).  1638  she  would  tdl  him,  that  I 

was  his  alter  ego,  that  lie  and  I  were  one:  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUnuuis  Life  of  Gum* 
man,  Pt.  L  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii  p.  34. 

alter  ipse,  phr. :  Lat. :  other  self.    See  alter  ega 

1667  Because  ye  be  alter  i/se  to  him... I  make  you  Judge:  Asp.  Pabkbb, 
Corresp.,f.  316(1853). 

altamla  Tloiblia.  Add :— 1688  the  sayd  prior  and  vicare  altemis  vicilms 
shall  preach  and  declare  the  gospell  or  the  eputle  reade  upon  the  daye  in  the 
Mother  tongue:  Suppress.  o/Moneut.,  p.  1S7  (Camd.  Soc.,  1843X 

alte>.  Add:— 1677  they  marched  about  three  Miles,  and  came  to  a  Field 
which  had  been  planted  with  Indian  Com,  where  they  made  another  Alt:  I. 
Mather,  New  England,  p.  138  (1864). 

amant.  Add:— 1768  I  tell  her  I  am  eunant  too:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Ceo. 
Sekuyn  &•  Contemporaries,  VoL  I.  p.  369  (1883)1 

axnatanr.  Add  to  3  a :— 1807  Attending  an  Amateur-gardener,  in  the  Dog- 
davs,  through  all  his  Forcing-houses:  Bbrbsporo,  Miseries,  VoL  IL  p^  t8o(5tli 
Ed.).  1836  a  strong  and  amateur  orchestra  was  never  wanting;  Lord 

Beacomsfield,  Viv.  Grey,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  vii.  p.  433  (1881X 

am&trix,  sb. :  Lat.,  fem.  of  am&tor :  a  female  lover,  a 
sweetheart. 

1611  Amatrice,  An  Amatrix,  a  she  louer:  &>tcr. 

AmasOQ.  Add  to  X : — 1649  it  [Italy]  endeth  In  maner  of  the  Ameuones 
targatte:  W.  Thomas,  Hist.  IteU.,  foL  i  r". 

aOMKOtte.  Add  to  i :— 1676  Visit  me  in  the  morning,  where  I  suppose 
will  be  the  rest  of  my  Amoretto's :  D'Urfey,  Mad.  Fickle,  iv.  p.  40  (i6^iX 

Also  add  to  3: — In  the  Lunettes  are  Amorettoes  bearing  the  Spoils  of  the 
Gods:  Richardson,  Statues,  &v.,  in  Italy,  p.  118. 

ameveae,  st.  Add : — 1664  This  slut  recites  the  dreame  false,  and  in  her  owne 
person,  when  it  was  her  Amorosos,  the  Curate  of  the  Parish:  Gattoh,  Fest. 
Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  7a. 

ampbitbaatra.  Add : — 1769  round  it  the  mountains  form  an  awful  amphi- 
theatre: Gray,  Letters,  No.  cxiiv.  VoL  11.  p.  143  (1819X  1809  The  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  covered  with  trees:  Maty,  Tr.  Riesiick's  Trav.  Germ.,  Let.  v. 
Pinkertoh,  VoL  vi.  p.  ij. 

Aaipllltrlt6.  Add :— 1667  Did  AmpUtrytee  with  Mr  annes  embrace  the 
earth  about :  A.  Goldinc,  Tr.  Ovid's  Metam.,  Bk.  i.  p.  4  (1S75X 

amplltnda.  Add:— 1640  the  vaulte  or  amplitude  of  the  Wombe:  Rat- 
NALD,  Birth  Man.,  Bk.  I.  ch.  vi.  p.  37  (1613). 

aiminlf  Add:— bef.  1789  Satire's  my  wcapoa,  but  I'm  too  discreet  |  To 
run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet :  Pope,  tmit.  tior.,  Bk.  IL  Sat.  i.  70  (17J7X 

amnlat.  Add:— 1607  Pendulets,  Amulets,  Annulets,  Bracdets,  and  *o 
many  lets:  A.  Brewbr,  Lingua,  iv.  6,  sig.  I  3  r". 

aaqrliun*  Add :— 1640  Item,  Amilum  or  starch  tempered  together  with 
Rose  water,  ^and  put  on  the  childe*  tongue  u  good:  Rayhald,  Btrtis  Man., 
Bk.  in.  ch.  iiL  p.  170  (1613). 

amyris,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat :  Bot. :  name  of  a  genus  of  trees 
and  ^rubs,  Nat  Order  Amyridaceae,  native  in  Tropical 
India,  Africa,  and  America,  yielding  resin  or  balsam. 

1846  The  layers  of  the  liber  of  a  species  of  Amyris  wen  found  by  C**^*U^ 
to  be  used  by  the  Nubian  Mahometans  as  paper:  J.  Lindlxv,  V^.  Kingd., 
p.  460. 

analyals.    Add  to  I.  1 :— 1641  The  peremptory  analysis  that  you  call  it, 
I  believe  will  be  so  hardy  as  once  more  to  unpin  your  spruce  fastidious  oratory : 
-  Hilton,  Auiuusdv.,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  138 (1806). 

&va(.  Add:— 1848  The  king  of  men  (it  is  Colonel  Crawley,  who,  indeed, 
has  no  notion  about  the  sack  of  Ilium  or  the  conquest  of  Cassandra),  the  anax 
andrSn  is  asleep  In  his  chamber  at  Argos :  Thackeray,  Van.  Fair,  Vid.  u.  ch. 
xvi.  p.  17a  (1879X 


Add:— 1874  the  church  of  Vomp  once  possessed  a  priceless  wort: 
of  Alb.  Durer,  an  '  Ancona  *  shewing  forth  in  Its  various  compartments  the  history 
of  the  Passion:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Tirol,  p.  146. 

aasaxap.    Add: — 1871  we  crouched  upon  our  angareps(stretdiets):  Sir 
S.  W.  Baker,  NiU  Triiutaries,  ch.  v.  p.  73. 
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anno.  Add: — 1533  and  tbey  came. ..to  the  town  of  Callets  the  xiiij  of  October 
in  anno  153a:  CAyv«/V^^Ca/iii!r,  p.  33(1846).  1084  wich  was  in  the  clcDsyng 
days  last  past,  attnff  xvcxxxnij. :  Su/fress,  of  Monast.^  p.  34  (Camd.  Soc.,  1843). 

anno  Otarlatt  Add:— 1559  Liturg.  Services  Q.  Eliz.,  p.  io(Parker  Soc, 
1847X 

anno  Pmnlnl,  Add:— 1580  Anno  Domini  1530:  Latimer^  Remaint^ 
p.  309  (1845). 

annnlna.  Add:— 1T61  knots.. .in  which  there  is  no  quibbling  provision 
made  by  the  duplication  and  return  of  the  two  ends  of  the  string  through  the 
aoDulus  or  noose  made  by  the  second  implication  of  them — to  get  them  uipped 
and  undone  by:  Strrne,  TrUt.  Shand.^  iii.  x.  Wks.,  p.  xi3(i839). 
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Add :— 1T7S  Pan  of  one  of  the  aoue  is  seen,  about  4  foot  high : 
R.  Chandler,  Tnw.  Atia  Miner,  p.  356. 

•Bto  maldtom.  Add :— U6S  Sept.  98  Mr.  John  Ask  ante  nwridiem,  by 
York  six  myle  on  this  syde :  Deb,  Diary,  p.  a  (Camd.  Soc,  1841X 

antependinm,  incorrectly  antipenditiiii,  sb. :  Late  Lat. :  a 
hanging  cover  for  the  front  of  an  altar;  a  decorative  frontel 
for  an  altar. 

16T0  the  pictures  of  inlaid  precious  stones,  which  compose  the  Anttftndium 
of  the  Altar :  K.  LASSEI.S,  Voy.  tial.,  Pt.  I.  p.  114  (1698). 

anteregnnm,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.,  'before-reign':  the  period  of 
a  sovereign's  life  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  (her)  reign. 

16S1  those  perilous  occurrences  she  met  wtthall  in  the  foure  years  of  her 
AHtt-rrgHMm;  T.  Hbvwood,  Englandi  Elisahttk,  p.  z8i  (1641). 


_  Add ; — 1670    I  saw  the  Neat-katue  full  of  curious  Statues, 

and  crusted  on  the  outside  with  rare  anticttglie  [pt.] :  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  IttU., 
Pt.  II.  p.  73  (ifioSX  —  The  Wall  of  the  House  is  overcrusted  with  a  world  of 
AMtiaUlie,  or  old  Marble-pieces  of  Antiquity :  >£.,  p.  105. 


Add:— 1833  Let  not  this  seem  an  anti-climax:  Bybon,  Den 
ynan,  X.  lix. 

•atipedia.  Add  to  4 :— 1616  a  sermon  and  he  (the  flatterer)  are  antipodes : 
T.  Adams.  Wkt.,  Nichol's  Ed„  Vol.  1.  p.  504(i8«7X 

■lltlqn».  Add  to  I.  3 :— 1SS6  ij  gilt  Poties...graven  about  the  swage  of  the 
foote  with  antique  work:  Inventories  6/  Wardrvbes  0/ Henry  Fittroy,  p.  12. 

Also  add  to  .II.  i: — 166S  Vitruuius  one  of  the  most  parfaictest  of  all  the 
Antiques:  J.  Shijte,  Archil,,  sig.  A  iii  f*.  —  the  muller  or  Coronices  of  the 
antiques  that  standeth  on  the  right  side  wherunto  they  tiaue  added  Echinus  and 
Denticuli,  with  Apophigis  or  rule :  ib.,  fol.  viii  r^, 

antltltMdS.  Add  to  3  a :— 1S83  or  some  such  word. ..may  agree  with  the 
participle  in  the  masculine  gender  that  the  antithesis  may  be  perfect :  Fulke, 
Z><^,  p.  i9«(iB43). 

aonlL  Add : — 1838  Men,  women,  and  children|  poured  tumultnously  from 
the  nearer  aouls,  to  meet  us :  Jinstiibask,  Vol.  1.  ch.  iv.  p.  48. 

apex.  Add  to  s  o :— 180B  ontheiatbthey  had  paued  the  apex  of  the  tide, 
or  wave  occasioned  by  the  fresh :  Amer.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Affairs,  Vol.  iv. 
p.  74«  («83«). 

apoCT^rplIA.  Add  to  3 : — bef  1744  Howe*er  what's  now  Apocrypha,  my 
Wit,  I  In  ume  to  come,  may  pass  for  holy  writ :  Pope,  SeU,  Dr.  Donne,  iv.  386, 
Wks.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  389  (1757)- 

•pedoaia.  Add : — 1618  Pleasure,  like  an  Irishman,  wounds  with  a  dart, 
and  is  suddenly  gone :  it  makes  a  man  miserable,  and  so  leaves  him...  The  pro- 
tasis  delights,  the  apodoeie  wounds:  T.  Adams,  H^ks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  11. 
p.  500  (i86fX  1688  compare /n'/oru  with  afotiosis,  sequel  with  sequel,  the 

former  witn  the  latter,  by  the  rules  of  opposition :  —  Com.  3  Pet.,  Sherman 
Comm.,  p.  363/3  (1865X 

aposaa.  Add  to  %  a: — 1643  _But  after  a  while,  as  his  manner  is,  when 
soaring  up  into  the  high  tower  of  his  Apogxum,  above  the  shadow  of  the  earth, 
he  darts  out  the  direct  rays  of  his  then  most  piercing  eyesight  upon  the  impostures : 
Milton,  Divorce,  Bk.  i.  ch.  vi.  Wks.,  Vol.  i.  p.  357(1806). 

dirippnTCU  Add :— 1757  there  were  in  it,  Mytteriet  or  inffotn,  which  he 
dnnt  not  fully  reveal:  In  Pope's  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  tjt  note.  1797  What 

airoppirra  or  tneffabte  secrets  were  imparted  to  the  initiated,  it  is  impossible  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  discover  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty :  Encyc.  Brit., 
Vol.  XII.  p.  583/3. 

apoiTli(o)ea,  xA :  Gk.  tnroppota :  a  flowing  off,  an  emanation, 
an  efflavium  (g.  v.). 

1660  The  reason  of  this  magneUe  he  attempts  by  Mechanism,  and  endeavours 
to  make  it  outhy  ntomicai a/orrheas :  GhAtfvtLL,  Sce/sis,  ck.  xxiv.  p.  178(1885). 

ajppllll1l4.  Add : — 1768  informing  me  of  your  having  bought  and  sent  to 
Calais  the  appUqu^,  for  the  Duke  of  York :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Get.  Selwyn  &•  Con- 
temporaries,  VoL  I.  p.  359  (1883).  1060  Others  are  extremely  pretty,  made 

of  the  a>//<y«/lace:  Harper's  Mag.,  Vol.  11.  p.  576. 

appnl.  Add  to  i : — bef.  1699  not  only  in  regard  of  bis  authority  in  the 
Sute,  or  his  appuy  from  England :  Sir  W.  'TBHrLB,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  433  (1770). 

AqnllO.    Add:-abL  1400  (See  VnltamtU]. 

ArabaaqiW.  Add  to  3 :— 1780  low  arched  roofs,  glittering  with  arabesque 
in  azure  and  gold:  Beckporo,  llaiy.  Vol.  I.  p.  138  (1834)1 

•rebltniT*.  Add  to  i :— 1063  Vpon  the  Capitall  shalbe  layde  or  set  Epi- 
stilium,  named  also  Trabes  called  in  oure  English  tonge  the  Architraue :  J.  Shute, 
Archit.,  foL  v  r/». 

arcolfol:    Eng.  fr.   Late  Lat.    See  alcohol  (Diet  and 
-Suppl.). 

aigol,  sb. :  Tartar :  dried  cow-dung  used  in  Tartary. 

1878  children  with  a  sort  of  hod  run  about  collecting  argols  (dried  dung  for 
fuel)  which  they  pile  up  round  their  tents:  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Sagas /rem  Far 
East,  p.  357. 

•CKflBMntlun  ad  homtnain.  Add :— 16S4  it  was  Argumentum  ad 
kaminem,  vis.  to  himselfe,  whose  Pate  itched,  it  was  upon  the  mending  hand,  by 

S.  D. 


that  signe,  andii^psequently  upon  the  marring :  Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix., 
p.  S16. 

AziadnX.  Add : — 1604  If  it  brings  you  into  Fonests,  deserts,  and  almost 
inaccessible  places,  there  will  an  Ariadne,  some  tlisoonsolate  Fairy  or  other  ap* 
peare:  Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  377. 

aiisteia,  sb. :  Gk.  apurrtia  (pi.):  the  prize  of  the  best  and 
bravest. 

I860  the  attitude  of  the  session  which  hitherto  been  [sic\  in  all  its  triumphs 
his  own  aristeia :  OuiOA,  Stratksntrt,  VoL  ni.  ch.  xvu  p.  356. 

AslBtippiia.  Add :— 1633  O  for  a  bowl  of  fat  canary,  |  Rich  Aristippus, 
sparkling  sherry !  Lvlv,  Alexander  Sr*  Campetspe,  \.  3. 

armada.  Add  to  3 ; — 1608  see  the  nilleons,  the  galleasses,  the  great  armadas 
of  the  law:  MiDDLETON,  A  Trick,  i.  a,  Wks.,  Vol.  11.  p.  365(1885)1 

anraa.  Add  to  i : — 1633  Holiness  is  the  canopy  of  state  over  her  head,  and 
tranquillity  the  arras  where  she  seu  her  foot :  T.  Adams.  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed., 
VoL  II.  p.  333  (1867). 

asrtt.  Add :— 1631  hath  procured  from  the  pariiameni  of  Dijon  an  arrlt,  or 
sentence,  condemning  him  and  his  followers  comme  criminels  de  iise-majestf... : 
In  Court  &•  Times  ofCkas.  /.,  VoL  11.  p.  110(1848). 

ashurfee:  Arab.    See  sheriC 

asmack  :  Turk.    See  yashmak  (Diet,  and  Suppl.).     . 

aaaantator.  Substitute  for  quoution:—USl  Other  there  be,  whiche  in  a 
more  honest  terme  may  be  called  Assentatours  or  folowers,  whiche  do  awayte 
diligently  what  is  the  fourme  of  the  speche  and  gesture  of  their  maister :  Elyot, 
Crnvraioair,  Bk.  II.  ch.  xiv.  VoL  II.  p.  176(1880).  1689   Desert,  and  not 

Ambition,  is  the  step,  [  By  which  they  rise,  but  Assentators  leap  j  Upon  the  Stage : 
T.  Plunket,  Encom.  Duke  Brandenb.,  &*€.,  p.  39/1. 

aaaianto.  Add :— 1634  The  great  annual  Assiento  which  this  King  makes 
with  the  Cenoueses  is  newly  concmded :  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  Vol.  1.  iCabaia), 
p.  168  (1654). 

atabal.  Add :— 1878  beat  atabals  foshioned  like  the  copper  tam-tams  of  the 
Hindoos :  L.  Wali-ace,  Fair  God,  Bk.  vii.  ch.  vi.  p.  469. 

Atalantla.  Add :— 1838  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis :  Byron,  Don 
yuan,  XL  Ixxxvii. 

athatiiata.  Add : — 1889  no  serious  objection  apart  from  athetesis  of  a  few 
single  lines  had  been  raised  to  any  single  passage :  W.  Leap,  /Had,  p.  435. 

Ktiallltllinali  Add:— 1840  did  you  ever  see  such  an  atisk-tkanekJ 
niterally  Jire-kouse,  esublishment  of  fire-arms) ;  one  of  them  has  a  pistol  with 
four  banrels:  Fraser,  Koordistan,  ^c,  VoL  IL  Let.  iv.  p.  64. 

fttctam.  Add:— 1604  Porticos,  Galleries,  Atria't,  &c. :  Evelyn,  Tr. 
Frearts  Parall.  Artkil.,  4*c.,  p.  131.  1846  The  atrium  is  paved  with 

marble  mosaic :  Bibl.  Sacra,  Vol.  ill.  p.  333. 

attar.    AM:— laOl  Attar ^Koses:  Encyc.  Brit..  SmiA.  1803  the 

usual  compliments  of  attar  and  paun :  In  Wellington's  />u/.,  VoL  1.  p.  593  (1844). 

attantlva.  Add : — 1531  bis  reason  fressher,  his  eare  more  attentife,  his  re- 
membraunce  more  sure:  Elyot,  Govemour,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xxii.  VoL  it.  p.  341 
(1880X 

attlcalL  Add :— (1776  seeing  the  shot,  rammers,  sponges,  and  ladles,  with 
all  the  necessary  atraile  brought  to  the  batteries  where  they  are  to  be  used : 
Amer,  Arckives,  4th  Ser.,  Vol.  vi.  p.  437  (1846).] 

anbaarsa.  Add :— 1883  he  had  sutioned  himself  in  the  aubem  below,  de- 
termined to  carry  his  point:  Scott,  Quent.  Dur.,  Pref.,  p.  33  (t88o). 

andltteima.  Add: — 1618  Our  oratoria  are  turned  into  auditoria,  and 
we  are  content  that  God  should  speak  earnestly  to  us,  but  we  will  not  speak  de- 
voutly to  him:  T.  Adasis,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  I.  p.  103  (1867). 

Augusta  Trinobantnin,  Latin  name  of  London  during  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

1718  Behold !  Augusta's  glittering  spires  increase :  Pope.  Windsor  Forest, 
377.  1730  For  poets  (you  can  never  want  'emX  I  Spread  through  Augusu 

Trinobantum,  |  Computing  by  their  sacks  of  coals,  ]  Amount  to  just  nine  thousand 
souls:  Swift,  On  Poetry. 

aninftnttoa.  Add : — 1839  a  vermitlion  velvet  aumoniere,  ornamented  with 
gold;  Souvenir,  VoL  11.  p.  356/1. 

anzi  aaera  fiunaa.  Add :— 1000  what  made...  Hales  and  Baker  of  Kent, 
with  such  other  like,  but  auri  sacra/ames,  as  Virgil  doth  call  itt  Bp.  Bale,  Set. 
Wks.,  p.  396  (Parker  Sot,  1849) 

anzlsa.  Add:— 1604  What  influence  the  septentriones  had  upon  him  at 
present,  is  to  be  easily  guess'd,  for  he  is  upon  his  second  hoyst  into  the  C^art,  and 
out  that  the  Don  was  provided,  there  was  an  Auriga  for  him  too:  Gayton, 
Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  386. 

AorOra  becaUla.  Add:— 1838  A  versified  Aurora  Botealis,  |  Which 
flashes  o'er  a  waste  and  icy  dime :  Byron,  Don  yuan,  vii.  ti. 

autonr  du  pot, pAr. :  Fr.,  'round  the  pot':  (beating)  about 
the  bush. 

1779  the  old  man  was  so  long  autour  du  pot,  that  the  blind  woman  got  the 
start  of  him:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Geo.  Selwyn  o'  Contemporaries,  Vol.  iv.  p.  47 
(1883)1 

aTalaaaha.  _  Add:— 1806  Ader  a  frosty  journey— preparing  muUed  wine 
for  yourself  and  friends :  then, — ^afrer  it  has  remained  the  proper  time  upon  the 
fire,  and  just  as  you  are  taking  it  off.  and  all  are  rousing  for  the  comfortable 
regsde — seeing  an  avalanche  of^soot  plump  into  the  pot :  Bbresford,  Miseries, 
Vol.  I.  p.  306  (5th  Ed.). 

ayantamlanto.  Add:— 1818  This  ayuntamiento,  C:abildo,  or  Corpora- 
tion, was  composed  of  from  six  to  twelve  members,  calleo  regidors,  accimling  to 
the  size  of  the  dty :  Amer.  State  Papers,  For.  Relai.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  383  (1834). 

asnlajo.  Add: — 1845  The  window  whence  Guzman  threw  the  dagger  has 
been  bricked  up  but  it  may  be  known  by  its  border  of  asulejos :  Ford,  Ffandbk. 
Spain,  Pt.  I.  p.  335. 
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BULIMIA 
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1779 

4* 


Bad,  sb. :  Ger. :  a  bath ;  a  spa  {q.  v.). 

18SS  [Baden]  the  pet  Bad  of  nunisten  and  maitiiigales :  Ouida,  StnM- 
mart,  Vol.  i.  cb.  vUi.  p.  laS. 

badenjan,  badenjeen,  badingan:  Anglo-Ind.  See 
brioJanL 

badilMr.  Substitute  for  quotation: — 1696  wou'd  LemUa  were  here  to 
*a<ff«ralittle!  Vanbruoh,  */&>«»,  iv.  Wit*.,  Vol.  i.p.  7a(i779-  IT™* 

you  will  let  me  Aufiiwr  for  a  page  or  two  fint :  In  J.  H.  iaaKiGt*.S€hi>yti 
CoHtm^orarutf  VoL  iv.  p.  6  (iSSa). 

tallU.  Add:— (1766  Should  I  propose  that  the  subjects  obtained  a  right  to 
hold  the  lucrative  employment  of  BaiJas,  or  governors  of  districu,  the  ansto- 
cratical  fiunilies  of  Bern  would  think  me  guilty  of  a  crime  little  less  than  sacri- 
lege: Gibbon,  L^e  &'  LtU.,  p.  193  (1869). 

ballllac*.  Add:— 1619  the  Bailiaet  of  Stchaltiu:  In  Wotton's  Lett., 
Vol  t.  (Catata),  p.  t8<  (1654). 

''tl«'«T  Add  to  3 :— 1623  a  fayre  bayne  wherin  he  was  wont  to  be  bayned : 
Lord  Bernbis,  Frmaart,  VoL  i.  p.  70a  (iSia).  16S1  be  founde  nat  his 

bayne  hette  to  his  pleasure,  he  caused  the  Keper  thereof  to  be  tbrowen  in  to  the 
bote  brennynge  fumaiae:  Eltot,  Govtnumr,  Bk.  ill.  ch.  xii.  Vol.  11.  p.  aSs 
(i8&>). 

Ujn.    Add:-179a  [Seenonrl- 

*bal  masgn^,  phr. :  Fr. :  a  masked  ball,  a  iaacy  ball  at 
which  the  faces  of  the  company  are  masked.  See  ball, 
domino  i. 

1768  I  am  gDiiig...after  that  taztal  matmt  at  court :  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Gt». 
Sthoyn  b'  CmUmforarut,  Vol.  11.  p.  303  (iWa).  1809  There  are  balls /anf 
and  balls  matqui:  Maty,  Tr.  Rittbtck't  Trm.  G*rm.,  Let.  xxxi.  Pinkerton, 
VoL  VI.  p.  118. 

balafba.  Add :— 1810  the  ialafru,  an  instrument  composed  of  twenty  pieces 
of  hard  wood  of  different  lengths:  MuMCO  Park,  Trav.,  Pinkerton,  Vol.  xvi. 
p.  878  (1814X 

balcon,  sd. :  Sp. :  a  balcony. 

1693  their  Ladies  were  in  the  Bakm  intertaining  discourse :  Mabbs,  Tr. 
Abnuat't  Li/i  iifGutmoH,  Pt.'i.  Bk.  i.  ch.  viiL  p.  93. 

Iwloony.  Add:— 1611  Bakhmt,  A  Balcone;  a  little  Terrace  on  the  top  of  a 
house,  ouer  a  gate,  or  before  a  window :  Cotgr. 

bunldae.  Add :— 17SS  In  the  Famous  Nativity  of  Cotreggio  the  Light 
from  the  Bamhhu  is  marveUously  Bright :  Richardson,  StttttutfO'c.,  in  lUUf, 
p.  a3«.  1777  I  embrace  my  Lady  and  BamhinL    I  shall  with  cheerfulness 

execute  any  of  her  commissions :  Gibbon,  Lift  &*  LrtU,  p.  354  (18(9). 

bander:  Pers.    See  btmder  (Diet  and  Suppl). 

baadec*'.  Add:— 1606  Sound  lute,  bandora,  gittem.  Viol,  virriaals,  and 
cittern :  Middlstoh,  Fmt  GalUmts,  v.  a,  Wks.,  VoL  III.  p.  241  (1885). 

bandy.  Add :— 1799  a  long  list  of  doolies,  camels,  elephants,  bandies,  &C.: 
Wbluncton,  SuffL  Dtsf.,  VoL  i.  p.  a49(i8s8X 

baratary,  sb.    See  quotation. 

1776  we  were  hospitably  received  at  the  house  of  a  baratary,  a  person  imder 
the  protection  of  the  EngUsb  Ambassador  at  Constantinople :  R.  Chandler, 
Trav.  GrrecCt  p.  234. 

barato,  sb. :  Sp. :  money  given  by  a  gamester  out  of  his 
winnings  to  bystanders. 

1633  After  dinner,  wee  goc  to  play,  I  get  the  money,  but  nue  it  almost  all 
away  in  borate  10  the  slanders  by :  Mabbe,  Tr.  AUmtais  Lift  cf  Gtamam, 
Pt.  II.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  viiL  p.  175. 

bardella,  s6. :  It :  a  pack-saddle. 

1611  Bardtltt,  A  Bardello;  the  quilted,  or  canuas  saddle,  wherewith  coults 
are  backed :  Cotgr. 

barouchette,  sb. :  fuasi-Fr. :  a  light  variety  of  barouche. 

1884  I  wish  jfou  would  call  and  see  when  the  barouchette  will  be  ready: 
BaliK,  Vol.  I.  ch.  iv.  pi  53. 

bas  bleu.  Add: — An  assembly  of  persons  of  literary 
tastes. 

1784  I  sometimes  get  more  than  my  share  of  him,  as  was  the  case  at  a  most 
complete  iat  iltu  the  other  night  at  Mrs.  Vese/s :  In  W.  Roberts'  Mem.  HoHHok 
Man,  VoL  1.  p.  ao3  (183SX 

♦bas relief, //4r.:  Fr.:  bass-relief  (7. z'.). 

1684  It's  the  Sieur  Gimrden  who  made  the  great  ias  Rtliif  cX  the  Women 
bathing  themselves:  Tr  Combet*  VtrtaiUtt.  ^k.,  p.  50.  —  two  other  bat  Rtliefi*. 
iS.,  p.  104. 

tatIM*.  Add:— 1837  A  plaid  silk,  or  batitU  dress,  with  full  round  body: 
Souvtnir,  VoL  1.  p.  13. 

.  baton.  Add  to  i : — 1630  And  if  yt  may  stonde  with  your  pleasure  to  move 
hym  to  lende  to  the  king  al  soche  batons,  annes,  and  bcstes  as  he  now  hatha : 
ChnmUtt  of  Calais,  p.  8;  (1846X 

bayparree,  biparry,  sb.:  Anglo-Ind.  fr.  Hind,  bepiri, 
by  opart:  i  trader;  a  petty  trader. 

1804  Biparries.  This  is  another  desoiption  of  dealers. ..On  the  other  hand, 
the  army  may  outmarch  the  supplies  which  might  be  expected  from  biparries, 
&c. :  Wellington,  Ditf.,  VoL  11.  p.  i355(t844X 


be  mercy 
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pursuer:  Amer.  Statt 


baan  aabcvar.    Add :— 1884  Handsome,  gallant,  and  young,  he  heU  the 
place  that  Murat  did  in  the  armies  of  Italy,  and  might  have  been  called  our 
beau  sabreur':  Baioo,  Vol.  1.  ch.  vii.  p.  X13. 

bean  wxib,phr. :  Fr.:  the  fair  sex. 

1866  (See  ftuiciial. 

bteaaaa.  Add  :—1834  But  I  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas  1 1  The  chaste 
description  even  of  a  "  bteasse" :  Byron,  Don  7mk,  xv.  bud. 

b«l  air.  Add:— 1676  Truly  their  is  a  bell  air  in  Galleshes  as  wdl  as  men : 
Sir  Geo.  Ethbrbge,  .Ifait  ofMtdt,  UL  a,  Wks.,  p.  36  (1864). 

balla  paasloa.  Add:— 1760  tell  me...what  btttt  fatxioH  inflames  you: 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lttttrs,  Vol.  11.  No.  x,  p.  3(1774). 

beneesh,  benish,  sb. :  Arab,  bentsk :  a  cloth  garment  wonv 
over  the  j'ubba  (see  aljoba)  on  ceremonial  occasions. 

1797  they  have  an  outer  covering  called  the  btnicAe,  which  is  the  cloak  or 
robe  of  ceremonv :  Encyc.  Brit.,  VoL  vi.  p.  403/a.  1819  such  a  beard,  and 

such  a  benish,  that,  but  for  pulling  off  my  turtuin  as  you  did,  you  yourself  would 
never  have  found  me  out:  T.  Hope,  Anast.,  Vol.  u.  ch.  xiL  p.  3ai  (iSaoX 
1840  the  furred  kiurks,  and  flowing  btnisAtt  of  former  days:  Fraser,  Koard- 
ittam,  4v.,  VoL  IL  Let.  xvii.  p.  404. 

baaosno.  Add :— 1690  bessonio:  Williams,  Ditceurtt  ^  Warn,  p.  ix 
(T.  L.  K.  Oliphant]  1611  Bismfxt...ii  rasicall,  bisonian,  base  humoced 

sooundrell ;  Cotgr. 

Uan-vaniM.  Add:— 1630  Long  since,  they  by  this  haue  met  him,  |  And 
giu'n  him  the  beinvenue :  Massinger,  Picture,  iL  a,  sig.  E  i  r^. 

biparry:  Anglo-Ind.    See  bayparree  (SuppL). 

bla  paeotre  in  hello  non  licet.  Add:— 1679  They  have  a  saTing,  Am 
lictt  in  btUo  bis  peaare,  that  the  first  faults  in  war  are  severely  vindicated : 
Goodman,  Penitent  Pari.,  p.  261. 

boeazde*.  Add:— 1880  The  famous  mood  Bocardo...was  the  opprobrium  of 
the  scholastic  system  of  reduction.  So  intricate,  in  fact,  was  this  mood  OMisidered, 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  trap  into  which,  if  you  once  got,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  find  an  exit.  Bocardo  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  name  given  in 
Oxford  to  the  Academical  Jail:  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Lectures,  111.  444. 

bOlaa.    Add:— 1818  The  bola  with  a  few  twirls  over  the  head,  is  thrown 
like  a  stone  from  a  sling :  and  entangling  about  the  legs  of  the  animal  at  which  it 
is  directed,  instantly  prostrates  it  at  the 
Paftrt,  For.  RelaL,  Vol.  iv.  p.  283. 

bon  BOAt.  Add :— 1807  a  gentleman,  lately  from  Loodun,...bom  and  bred 
in.  that  centre  of  science  and  btn  /oiU,  the  vicinity  of  Fleet  Market :  StUma- 
gundi,  p.  ai  (1B60). 

boom.  Add  to  a : — 1631  manned  out  twenty  Boats  to  guard  the  Boome :  In 
Wotton's  Ltd.,  Vol.  I.  (CabalaX  p.  14a  (1654X 

bosco,  sb. :  It :  a  wood ;  used  in  English  facetiously  for 
'growth  of  hair  on  the  face'. 

1664  (See  N.  E.  O.].  1670  Temples  and  Betces  appearing,  &c :  R. 
Lassels,  ytf.  ItaL,  Ft  u.  p.  i53(i698X 

bOtUna'.  Add :— 1631  The  Skoo-maktr  will  make  you  Shan  with  Co- 
lackss;  or  with  Fl^  and  Ferry-ioaU',  Boots  WhoU<htut,  Demi<Juut,  or 
Bottints,  6'e. :  Blount,  Glotttfr.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  3  r». 

Wrahwillli  Add:— abt  1460  I,  ser  I>indimus...pe  Bragmeyns  maiatir: 
U^ars  ofAltxander,  4336  (18S6). 

bnnla.  Add  to  a :— 1839  the  youthful  couple  went  off  to  take  their  place 
in  the  braxtit;  Scott,  Annt  ofGtitrttei'i,  ch.  xxxi.  p.  39a  (i88<X 

IffavAdO.  Add  to  a: — bef.  1604  Thev  say  there  is  whispered  amongst  the 
foolish  young  Bravado's  of  the  Court... :  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  VoL  L  (CoJoZa), 
p.  agS  (1654).  ■ 

bravo  ^    Add : — i  o.  a  brave  warrior. 

1609  At  length,  as  to  some  great  aduentrous  fight,  |  This  Bramt  dkeacs 
these  dastards,  all  hee  can :  Daniel,  Civ.  Wart,  Bk.  ill.  7a,  p.  81. 

bravura.  Add  to  a: — 1757  for  the  bramtra  parts,  1  have  a  very  great 
opinion  of  them :  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lttttrs,  VoL  11.  No.  96,  p.  386  (1774). 

bralmilia.  Add :— 1839  the  Duke  of  St.  James  showered  a  sack  of  whim- 
sical breloques  among  a  scrambling  crowd  of  laughing  beauties:  Lord  Beacons* 
FIELD,  Young  Dukt,  Bk.  in.  ch.  x.  p.  175  (1881). 

bronillon.  Add :— bef.  1699  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  what  was  signed  at 
first  was  rather  a  brouiilon  than  any  fair  and  formal  draught :  Sir  W.  1%mplb, 
WTks.,  VoL  IV.  p.  403  (1770). 

brunelle:  £ng.  fr.  Mod.  Lat    See  pnmelle. 

bmaqna.  Add:— bef.  1699  in  a  stile  so  brusque:  Sir  W.  Temple,  Wkt., 
VoL  IV.  p.  345  (1770X 

bnilM.  Add  to  I :— bef.  1744  The  rich  Buffet  well<oloured  Serpents  grace,  | 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  face:  Pope,  Mot.  £tt.,  iv.  153. 

boflto.  Add :— 1868  I  have  gone  to  a  town  with  a  sober  Uteiary  essay  in 
my  pocket,  and  seen  myself  everywhere  announced  as  the  most  desperate  of 
iujbii  O.  W.  Holmes,  Antoc.  Brtalff.  Tailt,  p.  43(i88aX 

Bul:  Heb. :  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year,  before  the  Captivity. 

abt.  1400  the  moneth  of  Ebul  [v.  I.  Zebul];  he  is  the  ei}t  mooeth:  WydiSte 
Biilt,  3  Kings,  vi.  38.  1630  the  moneth  Bul  (that  is  the  eight  moseth) : 

CovBRDALB,  /.  c.  1611  the  month  Bul :  Bible,  i  Kings,  vi  38. 

bftllmia.  Add: — 1810  calculating  not  merely  upon  an  appetite  in  the 
public,  but  upon  an  absolute  bulimta:  Quarterly  Rtv.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  i99. 
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BUND 


traad.  Add :— 18M  a  long  marsh  before  her*  skirted  on  the  left  hand  at 
a  short  distance  by  a  long  bund  or  narrow  embankment:  Bab^o,  Vol.  i.  ch,  jiiii. 
p.  930. 

ImndWi  Add :— 16M  This  therfore  is  our  serious  will  and  honorable 
purpose  truly  in  this  writing,  constantly  that  from  hensforth  vau  may  come 
and  send  from  your  Company  unto  our  Bander  to  trade  and  to  craffiqae :  W.  Bed- 
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WBLL.  Tr.  Ltt.  0/  Mahimtt  til.,  in  EUit*  Orig.  Lett.,  3id  Ser.,  Vol.  iv.  No. 
ccccjilix.  p.  158  (1848). 

bOV^OO.  Add : — 1856  Round  these  were  ranged  nearly  twenty  odier  duhe^ 
of  vatiooi  dainties,— fowls,  soups,  UUth,  burgkul,  and  a  boet  of  others :  Porter, 
Five  years  in  Damascus,  p.  177  (Z870X 

Imil— gn».  ■  Add  to  II.  s:— bef.  16M  Rather  than  bring  every  thing  to 
burlesque :  Sir  W.  TEMrLE,  Ifts.,  Vol.  1.  p.  303  (1770X 


c. 


cabaret.  Add :— 3.  a  name  of  the  asarabacca  (g.  v.). 

Itll    Caiartt...  the  hearbe   Haslewort,  Folefoot,  Cabaret,  Asarabacca: 

COTGR. 

»«j».l«  Add:— 1698  ZeniU,  a  kinde  of  Cadmia,  baaing  lynes  in  it  like 
gnirdles:  Florio. 

eaft  elutBtant,  Add:— ISTS  At  night  of/ts  and  eajfis.  auines^  and 
ea/ls  cMantants,  ubies  for  roulette  and  other  games:  Edw.  Braodon,  L^e  in 
tiuUa,  ch.  viii.  p.  314. 

ealavm.  Add :— 16S4  the  women  of  note  trauell  vpon  Cootelbash<aniels, 
each  Camell  loaded  with  two  cages  (or  Cajuats  as  they  call  them):  Sir  Th. 
Herbert,  Trav.,  p.  iji. 

^r^r**  Substitute  for  first  quoution : — 1893  The  sonldan  and  the  Caliphe 
eke  I  Bataile  upon  a  day  they  seke:  Gower,  Ctfif/C  Am.,  Bk.  iL  Vol  i.  p.  a47< 

callistheninm,  s6. :  Mod.  Lat.,  coined  fr.  Gk.  koXXi-, 
=  'fine',  'beautiful',  and  (r64m  ((rtf»«<r-), -'strength':  an 
apartment  for  the  practice  of  callisthenics  or  feminine  gym- 
nastics. 

1880  large  lecture-txxxns,  a  library,  calistheniom,  retiring  rooms  for  instnicton: 
Lii.  Univ.  Kiuml.,  Vol.  x.  p.  588. 

^timW**     Add:— 1633   But   that    which   is  absolutely  vnderstood  to  be 


Camiw,  an  Exchange  or  turning  and  winding  of  moneys,  is  a  thing  indifferenl, 
which  may  (as  it  is  vsed)  be  either  good  or  ill:  Mabbb,  Tr.  AUmam's  Lift  0/ 
Gtaman,  Pt.  i.  Bk.  I  ch.  i.  p.  ;. 

Oamdnae,  sb. :  Lat. :  three  Roman  goddesses  answering  to 
the  Greek  muses.    Anglicised  as  Oamenes.   ■ 

IBST  But  ouer  all,  those  same  Camenes,  those  same  |  Diuine  C^amenes,  whose 
honor  be  procurde :  Toturs  Misc.,  p.  193  (1870). 

^r***T"  Add:— 16T0  the  variety  of  rich  Camtos  which  are  set  here  and 
there,  and  cut  into  Pictures:  R.  Lassels,  Voy.  Ital.,  Pt  I.  p.  Z14  (1696). 

camera.  Add:— 30.  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
papal  curia. 

1693  Into  the  Camtra  they  pay  their  Fees,  |  Have  in  return.  Pardons  and 
Jubilees :  M.  Morgan,  Lai*  I  ictory,  p.  so. 

eampasaa.  Add  to  i :— bef.  1699  EspeciaUv  in  vast  Campania's,  such  as 
are  extended  through  Asia  and  Afric:  Sir  W.  Temple,  Wtt,,  Vol  i.  p.  33 
(«7»oX 

Also  add  to  a:— bef.  1699  I  have  observed  the  fate  of  a  campania  determine 
contrary  to  all  appearances,  by  the  caution  and  conduct  of  a  general:  Sir  W. 
Temple,  lyks.,  voL  iil  p.  149  (1770). 

OanazT.  Add  to  ; :— 1611  Cedrin,  The  siskin  ;  a  little  yellowish  bird  that 
resembles  the  Canarie  bud :  but  sings  more,  and  more  sweetly,  than  she :  Cotgr. 

eanant.  Add:— 1801  The  tents  shall  not  even  come  into  the  fort,  but 
shall  be  arranged  with  their  kanauts  under  the  Caryghaut  hill  as  soon  as  they 
arrive:  Wellington,  SuffL  Desp.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  411  (1858). 

eaataMt  ▼aeaos  c  1.  v.  Add:— 16M  It  being  done  betwixt  Sunne  and 
Sunne,  the  hundred  was  to  pay  for  the  Injury  done  by  the  Carriers,  which  were 
wont  to  pay  for  injuries  done  to  them ;  But  it  was  secure  as  to  that  matter,  for  can- 
UMt  vacnui:  (Javtoh,  Fett.  NoUs  Don  Quix.,  p.  64. 

eaaaoaa.  Add :— 1684  The  Canione  of  Chrjtosttm*  in  Despaire :  G  avton, 
Fat.  Nous  On  Quir.,  p.  s8. 

oaporaL  Add  to  i:— 1600  the  0>lanels,  the  sergeants  of  Bands  and 
Caporals :  Holland,  Tr.  Livx,  Bk.  vin.  p.  310. 

cainiccio.    Add: — 4.    a  whimsical  fellow.    Jiare. 

1664  It  is  stnnge  to  see  the  sagacity  of  some  men,  and  their  insight;  though 
the  Dam  thought  big,  lookt  big,  &  talkt  big  (which  is  the  only  way  to  set  off  the 
simples)  yet  these  Absng^ttcn  ooys  (as  they  cal  them)  these  Cafritios,  the  Mer- 
chants, had  him  in  the  wind:  Gavton,  Fttt.  Notts  Don  Quix.,  p.  53. 

ear bonadft.  Add : — 1839  thou  woutdst  make  a  carbonado  of  a  fever-stirred 
wretch  like  myself:  Scott,  Amu  of  Geiirstein,  ch.  xxvi.  p.  333  (1886X 

esroooo.  Subatitutt  for  first  quotation :— 1608  The  carkooo  was  called  in 
afterwards,  and  I  encouraged  him  to  continue  the  negotiation:  Wellington, 
Ditf.,  Vol.  \.  p  38*  (1844). 

caricado,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  caricada,  Mod.  It.  carica(a,='» 
loading':  a  pass  or  U>rust  in  fencing. 

109B  vse  your  caricado  vpon  his  right  side:  Saviolo,  Fractiu,  Bk.  i. 
sig.  M  1 1^. 

eazafVaL  Add  to  < :— 1664  It  was  serviceable  after  this  greasie  use  for 
nothing  but  to  preadt  at  a  CamivaU,  or  SkntM-tutstlay:  Gavton,  Fest.  Notes 
Dais  Quix.,  p.  99. 

ean>  spoao.  Add :— 1T6T  She  is  come  with  mamma,  and  without  can 
tposo :  Lord  Chesterpield,  Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  103,  p.  408  (1774). 

carriel:  Anglo-Ind.    See  carry. 


carte  de  visite.  Alter  i860  to  iScS,  and  add :— Patented 
in  Paris  by  Uisd^ri,  1854  [Mr.  Jas.  Mew]. 

earUdnpay*.  Add:— 1779  I  have  been  already  to  take  a  sketdi  of  the 
carle  du  pais:  In  J.  H.  Jesse's  Ceo.  Stlwyn  &•  Comttmftraritt,  Vol.  u.  p.  190 
(188a). 

eartaL  Add  to  3:— 1664  Our  ordinary  Workmen  make  some  distinction 
between  Modilicns  and  those  other  sorts  oi  Brofets  which  they  call  Cartells  and 
Mutulet,  nsuallyCarv'd  like  the  handles  of  Vessels  Scroul'd :  Evelyn,  Tr.  Frtarfs 
Paratt.  ArtUt.,  &'c.,  p.  137. 

Oaatalla.  Add:— 1609  O  well  of  muses;  o  pleasauntcastaly  |  O  susters 
nyne :  Barclay,  SUp  i^Foob,  Vol.  11.  p.  sso  (i874> 

oaataaat.  Add; — 1638  And  so  I  went  on  00  my  way,  with  no  small  care 
to  know,  what  knacking  oS  Castannetas  that  might  be,  which  made  the  Egges 
that  I  had  eaten,  to  daunce  in  my  mouth:  t/lABB^Tt.  Alema»*s  Li/e  ^Gusman, 
Pt.  I.  Bk.  i.  ch.  iil  p.  35. 

oaanartna     Add :— 1814  Flinders,  ytipi..  Vol.  11.  p.  145. 

eatalegna  ralarnin*  Add :— 1791  he  had  glided  awajr  00  a  descriptive 
tour  to  his  own  seat  near  Bath ;  and  was  giving  a  catalegue  remonie  of  its  con- 
veniences :  C  Smith,  Dttnund,  Vol.  11.  p.  188  (179a). 

oatar.  Add :— 1688  With  a  Galley,  five  Foists,  two  Catures..  jmd  300  Men : 
CoCAN,  Tr.  Pinto's  Voy.,  xi.  35  (i6e3X 

eanaa  boU.  Add:— 1664  Upon  the  Crust  and  Cmut,  h«  makes  invasion : 
Gayton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  37. 

oaTallar.  Add  to  II.  9:— 1733  Thus  in  the  dme  of  the  Rebellion  in 
England,  several  good  Cavalier  Families  went  thither  with  their  Effects,  to  escape 
the  Tyranny  of  the  Usurper :  Hist,  yirginia,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  xv.  p.  349. 

oala  Ta  aaaa  dlxa.  Add:— 1868  Our  landlady  is  a  decent  body,  poor, 
and  a  widow  of  course;  cela  va  tans  dirt:  O.  W.  Holmes,  AuIoc.  Brtaltf. 
Table,  p.  79  (188a). 

ealraama.    Add :— 1664  Gayton,  Fttt.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  84. 

oaplialalgta  ■  Add : — 1678  I  could  not  sleep,  and  a  Kf^oAoAyta  troubled 
me :  w.  Taswell,  Autoi.,  Camden  Misc.,  VoL  n.  p.  3a  (1833). 

elwbeotra.  Add:— 1834  light  chiraghs  round  this  chebootura:  Baioo, 
Vol.  II.  ch.  ii.  p.  30. 

Ctaadar.  Add: — 1884  Dilaftoi  wrapped  henelf  in  a  chudur,  which  com- 
pletely concealed  every  part  of  her  person:  Bahoo,  VoL  n.  ch.  L  p.  4. 


tlonsna.    Add: — 1814  An  upholder  just  now  advertises  CMWiwatto, 
Contote'ta^tes,  Ottomans,  Ckaiselongis,  and  Chiffoniers-, — what  are  all  these? 


you  ask.  I  asked  the  same  question,  and  could  find  no  person  in  the  house  who 
could  answer  me;  but  they  are  all  articles  of  the  newest  foshioo  [in  tSos]:  Tr. 
Etfriella's  Lett.,  VoL  1.  No.  14,  p.  155. 

frhal— -marina I  Add:— 1764  the  Chaite-marint,  which  is  nothing  less 
or  more  than  any  common  carr  with  one  horse:  J.  Bush,  Hit.  Cur.,  p.  34. 

chalninean,  sb. :  Fr. :  a  pipe. 

1839  listened  to  the  husband's  or  lover's  chalumeau,  or  mingled  her  voice 
with  his  in  the  duets:  Scott,  Anne  o/Geterstein,  ch.  xxix.  p.  364  (i88<X 

ohamada.  Add ; — 1809  a  chamade  was  beat  on  the  rampart  by  the  only 
drum  in  the  garrison:  W.  Irving,  Knickerh.  Hist.  New  York,  p.  365  (1848). 

^chantage,  ib. :  Fr. :  extortion  of  hush-money, 
charokkoe.    See  sirocco. 

OliaxpoT.  Add :— 1834  a  servant  placed  over  him  to  keep  him  quiet  on  bis 
charpaee :  Baico,  VoL  1.  ch.  Ui.  p.  49. 

eUttaan  an  aapacna.  Add :— 1834  I  framed  a  thousand  domestic  rales 
and  built  a  multitude  of  chateaux  en  Espagne ;  Baboo,  dv.,  VoL  IL  p.  351. 

chebootura:  Hind.    See  chabootra  (Diet  and  SuppL). 

eliaalah  Add :— 1884  She  sallied  out,  and  to  her  great  joy,  met  the 
Gosaeen  and  his  Ch£la,  followed  by  two  Coolies:  Baboo,  Vol.  ii.  ch.  \u  p.  34. 

obtea  amla.  Add : — 1790  the  poor  bishops  are  gone  upon  their  travels, 
and  their  ckeri  amies  upon  the  town :  C.  Smith,  Dtttnond,  Vol.  L  p.  77  (1793X 

cbenink,  J^. :  Russ.    See  quotations. 

1698  The  fourth  meade  is  called  Chereunikyna,  which  is  made  of  the  wiMe 
blacke  cherry:  R.  Haklityt,  Voyages,  Vol.  i.  p.  333.  1609   With  spiced 

Meades  (wholsome  but  deerX  I  As  Meade  Obame  and  Meade  Cherunk :  Pimlyco, 
quoted  in  B.  Jonson's  lyks.,  VoL  vn.  p.  341  (GiSbrd,  1816X 


Add : — 1770  I  shall  not  be  able  to  wait  on  you  ches  vous  as  soon  as 
I  could  wish :  Gray,  <Kli.,  Vol.  in.  p.  388  (1884). 

olitlftmitea.    Add:— 1814  [See ebalaa lonsna (SuppL)). 

oUt.  Add :— 1884  These  chits  of  90,  50,  and  aoo  rupees  to  box-walas  from 
Ml*.  Title:  Baboo,  VoL  11.  ch.  lit  p.  SS. 

ebOky.  Add :— 1776  Q.  What  kind  of  confinement  was  Cossim  Ally  in  t 
A.  InatentnearSiuahDowUh:  his  ovrn  attendants  were  removed,  and  diowkies 
put  over  him :  Trial  0/ Nunetocomar,  66/x. 

cbrisis:  Eng.  fr.  Lat.    See  crisis  (Diet,  and  Suppl.). 
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oluroilleoD.  Add :— 188S  [Marianus  Scanu3  wrote  a  Cbronicon  in  three 
books ;  Scha7F'Her20g,  Encyc.  Rttig.  Kn^vuL^  p.  3135. 

elmpatty.  Add: — 1834  You're  an  early  man,  and  scorn  my  nine-o'clock 
chupatties,  I  presume :  Baboo^  Vol.  I.  ch.  xv.  p.  359. 

ehnpnasT.  Add :— 1838  The  belt  worn  across  the  shoulder  (of  a  dauk- 
wala]  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sbaprasse:  Asiatic  CostuMus^  ^  40.  1884  Before 
a  Chupiasee  bearing  a  silver  choo,  or  baton, — the  mark  of  his  being  in  the  service 
of  a  man  of  high  rank — could  touch  the  step.  Rivers  had  enquired  for  the  young 
lady:  Baicc^  Vol.  1.  ch.  i.  p.  14. 

eUymor*.  Add  to  i :— 1847  celts  and  calumets,  |  Claymore  and  snowshoe, 
toys  in  bva,  fans  I  Of  sandal:  Tbnnvson, />r/M£.,  Pro!.,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  4(>88<X 


colchon,  ib. :  Sp. :  a  mattress. 


1838  for  the  Pillowes,  the  Coklunut  [mar^.  Your  Spanish  Colchon**^  are  like 
our  finer  sort  of  Enelish  Matresses ;  quilted  with  Wooll,  or  Flane],  the  Couerleu, 
and  the  Sheetes  did  drinke  a  Health  vnto  me:  Mabbe,  Tr.  Altman't  Life  0/ 
Guzman,  Pt.  I.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  188. 

eolportanr.  Add :— 1887  These  [evangelists]  follow  out  the  labours  of  the 
colfortnrt,  watering  the  soil  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  sown :  United 
Secession  Mag.,  p.  156. 

eonunoda.    Add  to  I.  3 :— 1814  (See  ehalM  lonsne  (Suppl.)). 

eompoa  m^ntlti  Add :— 18M  made  my  wife  sometimes  believe  that  be 
was  not  altogether  comfos:  W.  Irving,  Knickeri.  Hist.  New  York,  p.  18  (1848X 

Cdn&men,  sb. :  Lat :  effort,  struggle,  exertion. 

1866  when  we  are  carryed  without  any  foxaiM^ii  and  endeavour  of  ours,  which 
in  our  particular  progressions  betrayes  them  to  our  notice :  G1.ANVILL,  Scepsis, 
cb.  xi.  p.  70  (1885). 

etaStna.  Add :— 1666  yet  the  conatus  of  the  circling  matter  would  not  be 
considerably  less,  but  according  to  the  indispensable  Laws  of  Motion,  must  press 
the  Organs  of  Sense  as  now :  &.ANVI  Li,  Scepsis,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  167  (1885). 

eoaevptla  VWllia.  Add:— 1631  The  same  to  be  sett  downe  n<  <r«>K<^<w 
verbis'.  Debates  Ho.  0/ Lords,  p.  8€  (Camd.  Soc,  1870). 

eoncarto.  Add  to  3 :— 1809  blew  a  potent  and  astonishing  blast  on  their 
conch  shells  altogether  forming  as  outrageous  a  concerto  as  though  5000  French 
fiddlers... :  W.  Ikvinc,  Knickerb.  Hist.  Nevi  York,  p.  364  (1848). 

emielOnKtor.  Add :— 1664  like  some  simple  Concionator,  who  naming  bis  1 
Text  in  a  Country  Auditory,  shut  the  book,  and  took  leave  of  it,  for  the  whole  | 
boure :  Gavton,  Fest.  Notts  Don  Quix.,  p.  346. 

eonfllMi  si.  Add  to  4: — 1631  Sir,  said  the  kbg.  I  baue  diuers  confins  and 
neighbours  that  be  of  sondry  languages  and  maners,  wnerfore  1  haue  often  tyma 
ne«  of  many  interpretours :  Elvot,  Governour,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xx.  VoL  l  p.  ssS  (1880). 
Add  to  3 :— 1814  [See  etaalaa  longna  (Suppl.)]. 

Add:— 1834  he  has  cut  the  Khansaman's  Pummelo  into  a   r 
Grecian  nose  and  chin:  Baioo,  VoL  1.  ch.  i.  p.  8.  1878  a  khansamak,  or 

butler,  to  superintend  generally:  Edw.  Bkaddoh,  Life  in  India,  ch.  iv.  p.  T16.     1 


OOBttslllia.  Add:— 1664  the  white  of  an  egg...which  without  doubt  hath 
a  villanous  contagium  upon  the  gnmd  mtsgisterium  of  the  Stone:  Gavton,  Fest. 
Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  39. 

contre-pied,  sb.\  Ft.:  the  back  scent,  the  reverse.  The 
phr.  to  take  the  contre-pied  menns  'to  misconstrue'. 

bef.  1699  Lord  Goreign  took  the  contrepied,  and  turned  all  into  ridicule : 
Sir  W.  Tbmplb,  H^ki.,  Vol.  m.  p.  537  (1770). 

eo-op«nttar.  Add :— 1683  to  be  a  cooperator  or  an  assistant  in  so  great 
and  so  ticklish  a  government  &  charge :  Sir  H.  WALLor,  in  Wotton's  Lett., 
Vol.  II.  (Serin.  Sac.),  p.  19  (1654).  1660  a  most  earnest  CoHiperator  at  all 

times:  HowBLL,  Tr.  Giraffls  Hist.  Rev.  Nafl.,  p.  39. 

eSram  JIUle*.  .\dd:— 1664  Here  is  evidentia  /acti,  the  very  Pannell 
and  the  Bason,  Coram  judice:  Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  360. 

oarps  dipIomatlqiM.  Add:— 1767  I  suppose  you  have  been  feasted 
through  the  Corps  diplomatique  at  Hamburgh:  Lord  Cmbstbrpibld,  Letters, 
Vol.  11.  No.  96,  p.  387  (J774X 

eonnopoUto.   .\dd :— 1616  [See  mfBeit].       1809  He  was  one  of  those 

vagabond  cosmopolites  who  shark  about  the  world,  as  if  they  had  no  right  or 
business  in  it:  W.  Irving,  Knickerb.  Hist.  New  York,  p.  334  (1848). 

oonp  d*  plad.  Add:— 1807  taken  by  a  coup  de/ied  (feat  in  dancing]:  or, 
as  it  might  be  rendered,  by  force  of  legs :  Satmagundt,  p.  350  (i860). 

eontaan  da  ebaaaa.  Add:— 1791  These  four  men  were  completely 
armed,  as  1  was  myself,  with  two  brace  of  pistols  each,  and  a  couteau  de  ckasse : 
C.  Smith,  Desmond,  Vol  11.  p.  353  (1793^ 

eraator.  Add:— abt.  1300  .\nd  seildes  til  your  creator  (r. /.  creatour]|  |w 
tend  port  o  your  labour :  Cursor  Munai,  1985. 

orlala.  Add  to  ^ : — bef.  1664  And  in  that  manner  do  I  humbly  offer  to  your 
Majesties  (Consideration  in  this  importune  Ckrisis  of  the  af!iurs  of  C^ristenamn, 
so  much  as  1  have  observed  in  Prance:  In  Wotton's  Lett.,  VoL  I.  {CabaZa\ 
p.  163  (1654). 

ezlttrlon.  Add :— 1697  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  and  establish  certain  rules 
orK|HTi)pia  to  distinguish  genuine  and  authentick  Charten  firom  blse  and  spurious: 
Lett.  0/ Literary  Men,  p.  353(C:aind.  Soc.,  1843). 

erltlqna.  .\dd  to  ■ :— bef.  1699  of  whom  I  shall  make  no  critique  here : 
Sir  W.  Templb,  lYks.,  VoL  in.  p.  453  (1770). 

enaxvo.  Add :— 1894  the  estafette  made  bis  sudden  appearance  almost  in 
durpo :  W.  Irving,  Tales  o/a  Traveller,  p.  377  (1849). 

cyatyca:  L^te  Lat.    See  sciatica. 

eiazina.  Add :— 1763  Sweden  hath  already  felt  the  effects  of  the  (Carina's 
calling  herself  guarantee  of  it's  present  form  of  government:  Lord  Chester- 
field, Letters,  Vol.  11.  No.  55,  p.  337  (1774). 


dlk.    Add:— 1838  dauk-wala:  Asiatic  Costumes,  p.  40. 

data.  Add:— 1646  Yet  sure  from  all  this  heap  of  data  it  would  not  follow 
that  it  was  necessary :  Hammond,  Ifks.,  VoL  1.  p.  348  (1674). 

dS  Koattbua  non  est  disputandum.  Add:— 1633  Mabbe,  Tr.  Ale- 
man's  Lift  of  Guzman,  Pt.  II.  Bk.  i.  ch.  i.  p.  7. 

dtaiaxelM.  Add :— bef  1699  This  is  a  point  the  French  value,  and  pursue 
at  another  rate,  of  which  there  needs  no  other  testimony  than  this  demarcke  of 
St.  (juintin :  Sir  W.  Templb,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  373  (t77oX 

Sao  gxfttlaa.  Add:— 1839  "Deo  Gratias!"  replied  the  armed  cititen, 
and  continued  his  walk :  Scott,  Anne  o/Geierstein,  ch.  xv.  p.  185  (1886). 

BaOTOlaata.  Add:— 1767  My  intention  is  (.Dm  vo&ii/r)  to  come  to  Cam- 
bridge  on  Friday  or  Saturday  next:  Gray,  Wks.,  Vol.  in.  p.  368  (1884). 

dtaagrtaiaat.  Add:— 1767  I  have  many  disagrtment  that  surroimd  me: 
Gray,  Wks.,  VoL  in.  p.  360(1884). 

diat.  Add:— 1678  The  Diot  is  holden  at  Constance :  Fbnton,  Tr.  Guicei- 
ardinls  Wars  <lf  Italy,  General  Contents,  p.  i  (1618). 

dlgne.    Add : — A  dam,  an  embankment. 

bef  1699  They  have  lately  found  the  common  sea-weed  to  be  the  best  material 
for  these  digues:  Sir  W.  Temple,  Wks.,  Vol  I.  p.  153  (1770). 
OU.    Add:-1648  (See  portrait]. 

disbarate,  disparate,  sb.:  Sp.:  derangement,  discom- 
posure, ignorance. 


1638  O  what  a  gentle  dittaraie,  what  a  pretty  absurdity  is  this  of  mine^  yet 
well  grounded  in  Diuinity f  Mabbe,  Tr. . "         ■     -  •  -     -  « 

cb.  ii.  p.  34. 


.  Aleman's  Life  0/ Guzman,  Pt.  1.  Bk.  i. 


dlaambOSna.  Add  to  I.  i : — bef  1699  Three  great  rivets  which  disem- 
bogued into  the  sea :  Sir  W.  Temple,  Wks.,  VoL  i.  p.  146  (1770)1 

dtran.  Add  to  \a: — 1809  Nothing  could  equal  the  profotmd  deliberations 
that  took  place. ..unless  it  be  the  sage  divans  of  some  of  our  modern  corponitioDS ; 
W.  Irving,  Knicktrb.  Hist.  New  York,  p.  159(1848). 

dlvlaor.    Add :— 1671  Digges,  Pantom.,  Bk.  i.  sig.  D  iiij  ro. 

X>oaK.  Add: — 1611  those  particular  sins  which  any...slanderousDoeg  brings 
into  his  minde  upon  such  occasion :  R.  Bolton,  Com/.  Walking,  p.  271  (1630). 

dogaaa.   Add:— 1646  [Seepertmantaan]. 

detaa  an  Tlrtua,  q.  L  h.  r.  Add:— 1664  Gavton,  Fett.  Notes  Dan 
Quix.,  p.  104. 

dona*  Add: — ^1664  And  kneeling  said,  my  pretty  Donna,  |  How  is't  you 
have  no  garments  on-at  Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  a8i. 

doncella,  donzella,  sb. :  Sp. :  a  damsel,  a  maiden ;  a  young 
lady. 

1664  He  spurr'd  to  the  Inne  door,  full  upon  the_  Donsellas...D»ntellat : 
Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  6.  1866   leaving  his  countess  and  her 

women  and  donzellas  in  his  castle  of  the  rock  of  Martos :  Irving,  Spanish  Papers, 
p.  39«- 

dnaL  Add:— 1866  there  is  no  law  in  the  duttlo  which  obliges  us  to  make 
front  against  such  fearful  odds :  Irving,  Spanish  Papers,  p.  43a. 


B.  Add:— 1680  As  froward  as  the  Musition,  who  being  entreated,  will 
scarse  sing  sol  fa,  but  not  desired,  straine  aboue  Ela:  J.  Lylv,  Eupkues  &•  his 
Engl.,p.a:iUS6e). 

S  oontrSzlo.  Add :— 1633  Whose  merited  and  exemplary  chastisement  is 
expressed  with  Categorical]  and  strong  tearmes,  and  with  an  argument  ex  con- 
trario:  NIabbb,  Tr.  Aleman's  Life  o/Guzman,  sig.  A  i  V. 

ean  d'or,  phr. :  Fr. :  acqua  d'  oro,  gold-water,  a  light- 
colored  liqueur  in  which  there  are  small  morsels  of  gold- 
leaf. 

1889  Its  »»-<< 'or— golden  water:  Dickens,  N.  Nickleby,  ch.  IL  p.  509. 

Ebul.    See  Bnl  (Suppl.). 


aeeHrta.    Add:— bef  1664  (See  Saahadxim]. 
echiquier:  Fr.    See  en*. 

BKypUan.  Add  to  1 :— 1619  an  Egyptian  darknesse,  which  doth  not 
only  oucure  the  Horizon  of  this  Province.. .but  almost  the  whole  face  of  Europe: 
In  Wotton's  Lett.,  Vol.  L  (.Cabala),  p.  180  (1654). 

dlan.  Add:— 1866  Andall  this...wasdue  tothebriUiantgeniusamlpersonal 
Han  of  Sheridan  himself:  H.  Coppeb,  Grant  if  his  Campaigns,  p.  386. 

alactor.  Add  to  i :— 1474  For  oftentymes  the  electouis  and  chosers  can 
not  ne  wyll  not  accorde  /  And  so  is  the  election  left :  Caxton,  Cketse,  fol.  9  f. 

embanuna,  sb. :  Lat.  fr.  Gk.  ?ju/3aftfia :  a  sauce. 

1699  In  short,  'tis  the  most  noble  Embamma,  and  so  necessary  an  Ingredient 
to  all  cold  and  raw  Salleting:  Evelyn,  Acttaria,  p.  46. 
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•mbOKIM.  Add:— I6M  This  paose,  it  like  an  htmot  or  PeiiiHsula, 
which  dividing  two  enraged  seas  by  her  naturall  interpoution,  keeps  chem  from 
emboguing  or  prsedpiuting  one  into  the  other:  Gavtoh,  Fat.  Notts  Don  Quix., 
p.  37. 

•namomdo.  Substitute  for  first  reference:— 1623  Hee  was  an  Sitamor- 
ado\  oue  that  was  ouer  bead  and  cares  in  loue:  Mabbk,  Tr.  AirtHaH*s  Lijk  ef 
GuxmoM^  Pt.  11.  Bk.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  16. 

•neomlMlda.  Add:— 1810  the  systematic  slavery  of  the  tnecmitndat 
having  been  annulled  by  Charles  III. :  EcUctic  Rtv.,  Vol:  -vi.  Pi.  ii.  p.  1065. 

•ttftat  d*  ^«~sii^  Add :— 1761  You  are  en/aHt  <U  famille  in  three 
ministers  houses:  Lord  CHSSTERriBLD,  Lttters,  Vol.  11.  No.  34,  p.  149(1774), 

•aftat  sAM.  Add:— 1803  In  a  word,  Horace  seems  to  have  been  the 
tM/ant gdt/ (X tin  palace:  W.  Giffosd,  Tr.  ftni..  Vol.  1.  p.  IviL  (1803X 

ans^Mf  vb.  Add  to  I.  3 : — 16M  But  thou  hast  done  enough  for  to  engage  | 
All  the  Sir  yaiiamt  WotuOttt  of  the  Age:  Gayton,  Fett.  Notts  Dm  Qiux., 
sig.  *  2  r". 

entam^    Add  :~Mil.  broken  through. 

1TS8  The  French  behaved  better  than  at  Rosbach,  especially  the  Caralmitrs 
RojtaujCy  who  could  not  be  tntamis:  Lord  Chbsterpibld,  Lttltrs,  Vol  11. 
No.  114,  p.  439  (1774). 

eatrada.  Add :— 16SS  The  Mufttt  hath  his  Entrada  apart,  in  Land  of 
about  lixe  thousand  Sultanines >«r okkkm :  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  11.  Bk.  ix. 
p.  1609. 

<pW>lt— ■  Add:— 16M  The  noyse  awak'd  Staukt,  now  eas'd  of  his 
Efhiatlts:  Gavton,  Fest.  Notts  Don  Quix.,  p.  76. 

•pUldymia.  Add:— 1610  She  must  milk  his  epididimis.  |  Where  is  the 
doxy!  B.  JoNSON,  Akh.,  iii.  7,  Wks.,  p.  254/1  (i860). 

•pitlMt.  Add:— 1S7S— 80  christen  them  by  names  and  epithitet,  nothinge 
agreable  or  appliante  to  the  thinges  themselves:  Gab.  Harvey,  Lttt,  Sk..  p.  61 
(1884X 

•(inlpasa*  Add  to  x : — 1678  an  army.. .with  ef]uipage  and  furniture  more 
in  demonstrations  than  in  effects;  Fbnton,  Tr.  Guicciarditti't  Wars  0/  Italy ^ 
Bk.  I.  p.  66  (i6i8> 

•aerltolr*.  Add:— 1764  I  believe,  they  only  took  it  for  a  scrutoin  to  be 
sold:  Gray,  Wks.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  173(1884). 

•M  medtu  in  rilma.  Add :— 1766  and,  if  yon  were  now  to  grow  richer, 
you  would  be  overgrown,  and  after  all.  est  modus  in  rtbus :  Lord  Chbstbrpielo, 
Misc.  Wks.,  Vol.  II.  App.,  p.  14  (1777X 


Mtradtoto.  Add :— 1678  All  the  night  the  Fnnck  were  in  great  trauell 
for  ihe  vexations  of  the  Italians  who  caused  their  estradiols  to  make  incursions 
euen  into  their  campe:  Fbnton,  Tr.  GnicciardiHi's  Wars  0/ Italy,  Bk.  n.  p.  77 
(1618X 

^estnfEt,  sb. :  Sp.,  'a  stove',  'a  hothouse':  a  heated  under- 
ground chamber  used  as  a  meeting-place  by  the  pueblos  of 
Central  America. 

1806  To  the  simplicity  of  the  eslufii,  the  church  offered  a  strong  contiasl : 
Ref.  o/Exflor.  &>  Survtys,  U.  S.  A.,  p.  46. 

Atonrdl.  Add: — 1760  AH  those  French  young  fellows  are  excessively 
itovrdis,  be  upon  your  guard  against  scrapes  and  quarrels:  Lord  Chbster- 
riELD,  Lttttrs,  Vol.  II.  No.  3,  p.  3  (1774). 

•nealTFtna.    Add;— 1814  Flinders,  yoy.,  Vol  11.  p.  145. 

ex  contrario:  Late  Lat  See  e  contrario  (Diet,  and 
Suppl.). 

•X  maro  mStn.  Add:— bef.  1664  I  said  in  conclusion,  that  mercy  was 
to  come  tx  mtro  motu,  and  so  left  it:  In  Wollon's  Lett.,  Vol.  i,  (Caiala),  p.  133 
(1654). 

•zKmlafttor.   Add:-1612  [SeeTaador]. 

azampll  grSttS.  Add: — 1664  The  inirinsecall  radicall  moysture  must 
be  supplied,  recruited,  and  replenished  with  the  extrinsecall  liqmds,  that  is, 
exem^i  gratia,  in  the  morning  with  a  sphericall  Tost  in  a  pot  of  Ale  of  good 
capaaiy :  Gayton,  Fest,  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  103. 

exercitation  {=.±=.11  =.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  exercitation 
(Cotgr.):  exercise. 

1641  (See  ▼ocUaration]. 

azUbttor.  Add:— 1664  the  exhibitors  of  that  shew  poliliquely  had  plac'd 
Whiflers  arm'd  and  Imk'd  through  the  Hall:  Gayton,  Fest.  Notts  Don  Quix., 
p.  346. 

expurgatorius:  Late  Lat.  See  Index  Expurgatorius 
(Diet,  and  Suppl.). 

aztraotor.  Add:— 1611  Ckymujut,  A  Chymist,  or  Alchymist ;  a  Melter 
or  an  Extractor,  of  Quintessences :  Cotgr. 


F. 


flibar  fbrtflaaa.  Add:— bef.  1664  that  your  reforming  and  conformity 
will  restore  you,  so  as  you  may  be  Faber/ortuna  propria:  In'Wotton's  Lttt-t 
VoL  II.  {ScriH.  Sac.),  p.  33  (1654)- 

flmftura.  Add:— bef.  1699  after  all  iia /an/arts  about  a  separate  peace; 
Sir  W.  Temple,  Wks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  369  (1770). 

taxouelM,  Add;— 1766  an  unreclaimed  Hawk,  which  is  called  a  4/%ran^ 
and  looks  wild  and/arvucke:  Gray,  Wks.,  VoL  iL  p.  36S  (1884X 

teatldlnm.  Add : — 1766  Taking,  by  way  of  precaution,  a  dose  of  my 
sovereign  anodyne  fastidium :  Gray,  Wks.,  Vol  11.  p.  993  (1884). 

fltUtanlL  Add: — 1746  He  came  to  me.. .squatted  me  into  a  Fauteuil; 
Gray,  Wks.,  Vol.  il  p.  133  (1884). 

lai'fUI.  Add :— abt.  1400  V  louede  Jerusalem  and  Syon  in  grete  fervour: 
WyclifGle  Biile,  Zech.,  i.  ij. 

flat.  Add : — 1697  Our  j!at  is  of  power  to  make  that  which  was  never  made 
before:  King,  yonak,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  193/3 (1864X 

fissure  (-C .:.),  s6. :  Eng.  fr.  Fi.  Jlssure :  a  cleft. 

1647  Mannes  tongue,  the  which  may  swell  or  elles  have  (yssures  or  wheales: 
BOORDE,  Brevyary,  |  308. 


fistick(e):  Eng.  fr.  Arab.    See  pistacchio. 

flaarantaballo.    Add:— 1831  ThisactwaspassedyK^rnM«r&ib:WiH/r. 
Statt  Papers,  Mil.  KSsat,  Vol.  n.  p.  339  (1834). 


Add: — 1760  Let  y^our  man  learn  of  the  \xa,i/ristur  to  do  your 
hair  well,  for  that  is  a  very  material  part  of  your  dress:  Lous  Chestskpibld, 
Letters,  Vol.  II.  No.  15,  p.  59  (1774). 

frokin,  sb. :  dim.  of  Du.  vrouw :  a  little  maid,  a  girl.  See 
frowe. 

1608  he  takes  a  little  frokin  (one  of  my  Dutch  ninawayes  children),  and  sends 
her  packing:  Wondtrfull  Yeare  1603,  p.  43. 

firentl  anlla  fidaa.  Add:— 1664  Gavtoh,  Fest.  Notts  Dm  Quix., 
p.  13a 

frnatrft.  Add:— 1609  I  may  %U9  Jrustra  to  the  comprehension  of  your 
intellection :  B.  Jonson,  Case  is  Alt.,  i.  s,  Wks.,  p.  508/1  (i860). 

Italt  TUniWi  Add: — 1889  alienism,  entering  like  a  Trojan  hoxse,...and 
already  threatening  our  inheritance  with  Fuit  luum  for  our  premature  and 
ignoble  epitaph:  Forum (.'S.  Y.),  Aug.,  p.  608. 


gabaxdina.  Add:— 1809  they  were  terrible  looking  fellows,  cUd  in  broad. 
skirted  gaberdines:  W.  Irvinc,  Knickeri.  Hist.  New  York,  p.  351  (1848X 

gallowglaa.    Add:— 1668  [See  boaacht]. 

gaaUat.  Add.— 1647  Three  Soldiers  of  Captain  Tod's  Company  were 
sentenced  at  the  last  Council  of  War  at  Knaisborough  to  run  the  Gantlop,  and 
further  Punishment  for  Plundering:  In  Rusbworth's  Collections,  p.  853.  (N, 
&Q1 

garda  da  ehaaaa.  Add :— 1790  in  half  an  hour  four  of  the  gardes  de 
ekasse  of  Monsigneur  appeared;  C  Smith,  Desmond,  Vol.  i.  p.  158  (i793X 

gaadanaa.  Add: — 1834  there  were  not  sufficient  gendarmes  near  to 
insure  security  against  the. ..desperadoes:  W,  Irving,  Tales  of  a  TravtlUr, 
p.  397  (1849). 

rtiaa  Add: — 1798  ThefoodoftheHindoosissimple...rice,ghee,whichisa 
kindofimptxfect  butter:  J.  Morse,  Amtr.  Univ.  Gtogr.,  VoL  11.  p.  545(1790. 

C*'**''***  Add :— 1699  The  smaller  sort  (of  cucumber)  (known  bv  the 
name  of  Gerckems)  muriated  with  the  Seeds  of  Dill,  and  the  Mango  Pickle  are 
for  the  Winter;  Evelyn,  Acetaria,  p.  32. 

gladi&trix,  J^. :  Mod.Lat.,fem.  of  Lat^/<z<//<i/<7r:  a  female 
who  acts  as  a  gladiator  {f.  v.). 

1803  her  profligacy,  however,  may  have  tempted  Juvenal  to  transfer  her 
name  to  this  noble  gladiatrix:  W.  Gifpord,  Tr.  7uv.,  VoL  L  p.  9  (1803X 


_      _  Add: — 1700  Their  warlike  Musick  is  an  Instrument  made  of 

Mettle,  called  Gum-Gum,  much  in  the  Nature  of  our  Drums ;  It  makes  a  greater 
noise  than  a  good  large  Bell;  S.  L.,  Tr.  Scktmitter's  i^oy.  E.  Indies,  ch.  iL 
P-  »♦•• 

gorgio,  sb.:  Romany:  one  who  is  not  of  gipsy  blood. 
See  gipsy,  I.  i. 

1867  I  don't  see  why  a  Romany  chi  should  object  to  enter  into  the  honour* 
able  estate  of  wedlock  with  a  gorgio :  G.  Borrow,  Romany  Rye,  Vol.  i.  ch.  x. 
p.  135.  1888  the  poor  doid  gorgios  cannot  hear  the  befls:  Atkemtum, 

Dec  S,  p.  738/3. 

gratias,  sb.  (ace.  pL) :  Lat :  thanks. 

1640  Gratias,  Crutias,  Gratias:  R.  Brohe,  Antif.,  iL  8,  sig.  E  4  r*. 

grille.  Add  : — In  tennis,  a  winning  opening  in  the  hazard 
side,  in  the  corner  next  to  the  tambour. 

gnat-apaas.   Addi— 1613  (See  lattraodor). 

jpninsnatta.  Add:— 1779  J.  H.STSVEtisoii,Contin.StntimeHt.  youm., 
in  Sterne's  Wks.,  VoL  vil. 
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H. 


haae  aUm  immlnlM*  jnTtUt.  Add:— 1T07  That  is  the  true  userul 
knowledge,  which  infonns  and  improves  us  when  we  are  young,  and  amuses  us 
and  others,  when  we  are  old,  Oiim  hoc  mrtninisse j'mairit:  Lord  Chesterfibld, 
Letters^  Vol.  ll.  No.  g6,  p.  385  (1774). 

hanonm.    Add :— See  khantim. 

iMVUxftUBa  Add :— 1806  all  records  of  human  experience  are  as  so  many 
bound  itriaria:  O.  W.  Holmes,  Autec.  Brtakf.  Tatlt,  p.  59(1882). 

blppocras.  Add : — abt.  1886  He  drinketh  Ipocras,  clarre,  and  vemage  ! 
Of  spices  hot,  to  encrescQ  his  corage :  Chaucer,  C.  T.,  Mtrchanft  TaU,  9681. 

hoena-peena.  Addtos:— 16M  This  old  fellow  had  not  the /^k<w />«-« 
of  Astrology:  Gavton,  Ftst.  Netet  Don  Quix.,  p.  46. 

llollMndi  Add ; — 1664  he  made  him  a  good  shirt  of  one  of  the  holland  sheets 
in  the  bed:  Gayton,  Fnt.  Nates  Dm  Quix.,  p.  it8. 


Add   to   s:— abt.  1800    and  |nis  he  leses  his  gret  honur  [v.l. 
honour);  C«mr  Mundi^  487. 

Also  add  to  8 :— 16S4  All  this  time  the  Knights  pbyd  it  at  t>utck  GUek, 
and  liad  so  vied  it,  and  revied  it,  that  they  were  all  Henturs  in  their  faces,  and 
Toms  by  their  stiadling:  Gavton,  Ftst.  Notts  Don  Quix.,  p.  235. 

hnzrloaaa.  Add  (in  a  peculiar  sense):— bef.  17M  Let  them  have  their 
play-v  operas,  and  oratorios,  their  masquerades  and  ridottos:  their  assemblies, 
oranu,  routs,  riots,  and  hurricanes:  Fielding,  Wks.,  Vol  x.  p.  3s6(i8o£X 

BTltla.  Add:— 16S4  a  nutriment  most  HybUtan:  Gavton,  Ftst.  Notts 
Don  Quix.y  p.  8. 

hyoseyamiia.    Add:— 1837  [Seeoplvm]. 

hysopbagus:  Late  Lat    See  oesophagns. 


ilerion :  ?  Old  Fr.    See  ailerion  (Suppl.). 


Add:— 1638  your  switcbug  up  at  the  horse-race,  with  tlie 
illustrissimi :  Webster,  DtttiVs  Lttw-Case,  ii.  i  (i8tc).  1881  like  the  wily 

Italian,  and  call  yon  all  the  time  lUustrissimo  and  Mag  "       ~  -  ' 

Ctitrtttin,  ch.  xut.  pi  250  (i886)l 


ilagnifico:  Scott,  Annt  0/ 


imborsation  {±±!l=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  It.  imborsastione:  a 
mode  of  municipal  election  in  central  Italy,  according  to 
which  the  names  of  candidates  are  put  into  a  bag  or  purse 
{borsa)  to  be  drawn  out  by  lot. 

1T87  The  imboraations  are  made,  and  eight  hundred  names  are  put  in  the 
purses:  J.  AoAUS,  Wks.,  Vol.  v.  p.  180(1851). 

Ixnteoeeata.    Add:— 1690  (See  steeeade]. 

la  fl«rL  Add :— 1664  But  as  for  the  Balsamum  Fitnbras,  it  was  at  that 
distance,  (as  a  Doctor  of  Physicks  remedv  was  in  time  of  present  application) 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles  off,  but  this  farther,  not  in  Facto,  (though  as  by  the 
name  appeares)  but  in  Fieri:  Gavton,  Ftst.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  66. 

la  fOiao.  Add:— 1664  Knight-Errants  are  like  Akkymuts,  if  they  be 
not  chast,  godly  men,  the  worke  will  fly  in  Fumo :  Gavton,  Ftst.  Notts  Don 
Quix.,  p.  93. 

la  propria  ^araSaa.  Add:— 1664  He  Knifki-Emsnt,  if  he  steale  in 
propria  persona,  is  Uncaltndred  for  ever:  Gavton,  Fest.  Notts  Don  Quix., 
p.  113. 

iBOOnan.  Add : — 1807  when  we  toast  a  Frenchman,  we  merely  mean  one 
of  those  inconnus,  who  swarmed  to  this  country  from  the  kitchens  and  barbeis* 
shops:  Saimagundi,  p.  150 (i860). 

Indaz  BApiirgltartna.    Add:— 1664  Your  Catalogue  is  not  perfect,  it 


sounds  as  if  an  expuigatorius  were  upon  it:  Gavton,  Fest.  Notts  Don  Quix., 
P-53- 

injuria  non  fit  volenti:  Late  Lat    See  volenti  noa 
fltiojuria. 


laaovator.  Add : — 1809  the  female  sex,  those  ardi  innovators  upon  the 
tianquillity,  the  honesty,  and  grey-beard  customs  of  society:  W.  Irving, 
Knicktrb.  Hut.  New  York,  p.  172  (184S). 


laaooelaBt.  Add:— 1839  This  insouciant,  light-tempered,  gay  and 
thoughtless  disposition:  Scott,  Anne  o/Ctitrsttin,  ch.  xxix.  p.  36t  (1886). 

invector  {=.J.=^,  sb.:  Eng.  fr.  Late  Lat.  invecior,=' nn 
importer',  noun  of  agent  to  Lat  ittvehere,='to  import', 'to 
inveigh':  one  who  inveighs  (against). 

1664  This  is  the  very  life  of  all  books,  priviledge,  and  their  Licence,  it  is 
their  guard  and  security  from  the  mouths  of  scandalous  invectors,  who  would 
conclude  most  things  for  untruths,  but  tiiat  this  warrant  doth  defend  them: 
Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  276. 

Ipaeaenaaha.  Add :— 1689  gave  her  thirty  drop*  of  ipec  in  an  hysteric 
julep:  Da  VIES,  Diary,  p.  48  (Camd.  Soc,  1857X 

ipsi  dixdrnnt,  fihr. :  Lat,  'they  themselves  said  so':  an 
ipse  dixit  {q.  v.)  in  reference  to  more  than  one  person. 

1810  Nothing  [to  show],  absolutely  nothing  but  their  ifsi  dixerunt:  ]. 
Adams,  U^ks.,  VoL  x.  p.  144(1856). 

isofagus:  Late  Lat    See  oesophagns. 
iusquiamus.    See  hyoscyamns  (Diet,  and  Suppl.). 


J. 


jamb:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.    See  yam. 

jargoaalla.  Add: — 1868  Some  [men]  are  ripe  at  twenty,  like  human 
Jargonelles,  and  must  be  made  the  most  of,  for  their  day  is  soon  over :  O.  W. 
Holmes,  Autoc.  Break/.  Tnite,  p.  82(1882). 

Jemoglans,  Jimmoglans:  Turk.    See Zamoglans. 

Jaa  da  mota.  Add ; — 1807  that  nothing  tended  so  much  to  demoralize  the 
French  nation,  as  their  abominable  rage  for  jtux  dt  mots:  Salmagundi,  p.  260 
(i860). 

Job.   Add :— 1688  Give  me  that  Job,  that  will  be  as  honest  a  man  among  his 


thousands,  as  under  the  rod:  T.  Adams,  Com.  2  Pet.,  Sherman  Comm.,  p.  381/1 
(1865). 

Jogae.    Add:-1886  [Seeye«a]. 

joaglanr.  Add :— 1839  the  King,  powerful  in  all  the  craft  of  Troubadours 
and  Jongleurs,  is  held  in  peculiar  esteem  for  conducting  mysteries:  Scott,  Anne 
o/Geierstein,  ch.  xxx.  p.  374  (1886). 

Jflra  rCgtUa.  Add:— 1664-6  for  himself  still  held  the  rVms  rtgaUa,  the 
royal  rights  and  royalties,  till  Saul's  reign:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  1. 
P-  3S4/t  (1867). 


K. 


r.    Add  :-abt.  1800  Suilk  a  sun  «al  sco  tie  here  I  )»t  king  seal  brede    j        Eoiail.     Add  :— AlsO,  tfUUtfik.  (like  Alcoran). 
[v./.  cayser.caysere]:  Conor il/iMuA,  2688.  '  >  s-       \  1 


and  caiser  [ 

XUppardellla.  Add :— 1664  are  you  preaching  Mistresse  Knipper-Dolin\ 
Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  224. 


1838  he  recommends  to  us  the  Hairisburgb  l>ook  as  the  manu&ctuiers' Katan : 
Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  IV.  Pt.  U.  p.  1994. 


L. 


L,  1,  in  Roman  numerals,  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  'fifty', 
being  the  lower  half  of  an  angular  C  which  stood  for  'a 
hundred'. 

labor.  Add  to  31— abt.  1800  And  3eildes  til  your  creator  |  pe  tend  part  o 
your  labour  [v.  I.  labur] :  Cursor  Mundi,  1986. 

laerlmaa.  Add :— 1664  A  very  iaire  invitation  to  a  poor  Commons,  which 
ends  most  commonly  in  lackrynue:  Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  243. 

laaaqnaaat.   Add:— 1760  [Seefiuroj. 

lasaaroma.  Add;— 1791  What  wretched  and  dangerous  doctrine  to  dis- 
seminate among  the  laziaroni  of  England :  C.  Smith,  Desmond,  Vol.  i.  p.  244 
(1792).       1793  (See  portleo].  .  f-    44 


laasaav.  Add:— 1677  After  this  the  Indians  kept  Leaguer  before  Sar- 
brook  Fort :  I.  Mather,  Nem  England,  p.  165  (1864). 

.  Uaat.  Add:-^1761,  The  French  have  sometliins  more  liant,  more  in- 
sinuatug  and  engaging  in  their  manner,  than  we  have :  Lord  Chesterfield, 
Letters,  Vol.  n.  No.  28,  p.  125  (1774); 

firf'^'^v  ^•'i'j'^W  *'  '•';*  under  Libia,  justice  and  equity:  T.  Adams, 
Irks.,  Nichols  Ed.,  Vol.  i.  p.  29  (1867). 

llmlm  patemn.  Add :— 1683  the  godly  of  the  OU  Testament  went  not 
alter  Iheu-  deaths  to  Abraham  s  bosom,  or  limha  patrum,  but  immediatelT  to 
heaven:  Fulkb,  Z)</.,  b'c,  p.  279(1843). 

Uaibna.  Add :— 1604  Enjoy  your  Limhis  to  your  selves...  If  that  your 
Limbus  be  a  fat'ning  fier,  |  Make  hast  unto 't,  you'l  nuke  a  jolly  Fryar :  Gavton 
Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  n. 
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LOMBARD 
Lombard,  an  inhabitant  of  Lombardy ;  a  banker. 

11198  BaiiMere,  » Iwokcr  or  Lombaid,  or  a  money  lender :  Flomo. 

loo.    Add :— 1688  the  Cards  at  Pique,  Hombce,— Ln :  Wvchbrlkt,  Ceuntr. 
tVi/t,  Einl. 
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I06,  sb. :  Fr. :  praise. 

18M  He  baa  won  great  In  and  honor :  Scott,  Amu  »/Geitntti»,  ch.  xxzvi. 
p.  44»  (18M). 

Instmin.  Add :— 16M  he  teckont  hU  life  by  the  liutra  of  hit  Imprison- 
ments, the  first  6ve  of  his  Innocency  and  Infancy  going  for  nothing :  Gavton, 
Fnt.  Notts  Dmt  Quiz.,  p.  las. 


M. 


WaelllaTalU.  Add:— 1873  It  would  be  Icnown  whom  they  mean  by  these 
"politic  Machevils":  Whitoift,  Wis.,  Vol.  ill.  p.  508(1853). 

'"machine  (_  Jt,  -ch-  as  Fr.),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.  machine:  an  in- 
strument, a  contrivance,  a  device,  a  machination ;  an  engine, 
a  mechanical  contrivance ;  loosely,  a  vehicle,  esp.  a  bathing- 
machine,  a  bicycle,  a  tricycle :  metaph.  a  living  organism. 

r  1888  and  so  do  wisclie  that  our  solide  amitie  may  overthwart  these  diucliscbe 
machines:  Lstt.  afElim.  &•  yat.,  p.  i73(Camd.  Soc.,  1849).  1604  Thine 

evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst  this  machine  is  to  liim,  Hamlet:  Shaks., 
Ham. ,  iL  3,  134.  1627  not  the  smallest  joint  or  gentlest  word  |  In  the  great 
mass  or  machine  there  is  stirr'd :  B.  Jonson,  Verses  pnt  to  May's  LtseaM.  [T.) 
1717  a  watch's  fine  machine:  Prior,  A/ma,  iii.  958.    (L.]  bef.  1746  The 

marvellous  foble  includes  whatever  is  supematurail,  and  especially  the  machine* 
of  the  gods:  Pops.    (J.J 

madxlgal.  Add :— 1809  the  birds  brolce  forth  in  wanton  madrigals :  W. 
Irving,  Kniektri.  Hist.  New  York,  p.  343  (1848). 

BUMStro.  Add:— 1888  the  gentle  d!r&/te<i/r  who  calmed  it  down... until  it 
answered  him  softly  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  maestrosi  O.  W.  Holmes,  Autoc. 
Brtak/.  Taile,  p.  103  (1883). 

Add: — [1839  I  doubt  not  but  we  be  all  Magdalenes  in  falling 


into  sin...but  we  be  not  again  Magdalenes  in  knowing  ourselves,  and  in  rising  from 
sin:  Latimkr,  Serm.,  p.  16  (Parker  Soc,  1844)1] 

magL  Add  to  I :— 1673  then  the  mari,  that  is,  the  wise  men  of  the  east, 
came  to  salute  him  with  gifts:  Whitcipt,  Iris.,  Vol.  L  p.  34  (1851). 

magna  Oliarta.  Add : — 1664  The  Bible  is  a  Christian's  magna  charta, 
his  chief  evidence  for  heaven :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol.  11.  p.  330  (1867). 

magna  — tTBrttaaetpraevaUbit.  Add:— 1866  magna  est  Veritas,  et 
prevalet:  Jewel,  Whs.,  p.  83  (Parker  Soc,  1845).  1663  Brooks,  Whs., 
Nichol's  £d..  Vol.  rv.  p.  34  (1867). 

magnBlla.  Add:— 1684— 6  The  memory  of  God's  mojpimlia,  his  great 
works,  must  be  Uansmitted  to  posterity:  \.  Txatt,  Com.  Old  Test.,  Vol  L 
p.  194/1  (1867).  —  So  those  that  are  filled  with  the  Spirit  cannot  but  utter  those 
magnaiia  Dei,  the  wonderful  works  of  GoA :  it.,  VoL  lu.  p.  aaj/i  (1868X  1677 
These  Thinn  deserve  to  be  mentioned  among  the  MarmsUa  Dei,  which  he  hath 
wrought  for  Dis  New- EngUmd- People:  I.  liKTmti,  New Englaiid,  p.  186  (1864X 

MagnHloat.    Add :— bef.  1380  (See  acnn*  XM  i\. 

malial,  Add:— 1663  he  went  to  the  MaJuul,  or  Queens  Lodgings:  J. 
Da  VIES.  Tr.  MandtUU,  Bk.  11.  p.  76  (i6«9> 

nattra  d'hfttaL  Add: — 1696  He, ..made  a  marquise  who  is  his  maitre 
dlwtelle  have  a  collation  ready  for  her  when  she  went ;  Earl  op  Perth,  Lett., 
p.  64  (Camd.  Soc,  1B45X 

major.  Add  to  II.  i:— 1863  The  major  is  [byl  St  Cyprian  proved  at 
large.. .in  his  epistle:  Cooper,  Private  Mats,  p.  74  (Puker  Soc,  1850).  1867 
Damascene's  major  is  confeued  and  true;  but  your  minor  and  conclusion  are 
both  tmtrue :  Jewel,  AfoL  &>  Dff.,  Wks.,  p.  509  (1848X 

ml^or  pars  vincit  melldrem,  phr. :  Lat :  the  more  nu- 
merous party  overcomes  the  better  party. 

1684  It  is  a  common  saying,  and  no  less  true.  Major  fart  vimcif  meHarem ; 
CoVEROALB,  Ktmains,  Wlu.,  p.  343  (Parker  Soc,  1846)1 

]Iiall«XMBpU>  Add:— 1838  I  feel...that  this  warfiue  is  mali  exempli: 
Congress.  DeiaUs,  VoL  IV.  Pi.  t  p.  1315. 

malna  ganliia.  Add :— 1618  He  is  his  neighbours'  mains  genius:  T. 
Adams,  Wis.,  Nichofs  Ed.,  Vol  L  p.  184  (1867). 

Mameluke.    Add : — i  a.  metaph.  a  satellite,  a  tool 

ISn  and  many  of  them  which  stood  on  the  truth's  side...are  become  the  anti- 
christ of  Rome's  mamelukes,  and  are  waxen  the  most  wicked  enemies  unto  the 
truth:  TvNDALE,  Expos.,  p.  177  (1849X 

masaaauia.  Add ; — 1684—6  Now,  alas !  I  lie  under  a  miserable  maras- 
mus: J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  IL  p.  384/1  (1868). 

aaxtlaL  Add :— 1488  maivialle  kunnyng,  felecite  and  experience  of  the 
Done  or  the  other  of  thes  ij  princes:  Crasstt  ^ Edw.  V.,  p.  xlix.  (Camd.  Soc, 
«854). 

mascabado:  Eng.  fr.  Sp.  See  mtucovada  (Diet,  and 
SuppL). 

auUMCatll.  Add :— 1683  She  could  the  Bible  m  the  holy  tongue,  |  And 
read  it  without  pricks :  had  all  her  Maaoreth,  |  Knew  Burton  and  his  Bull : 
B.  JoNSON,  Magn.  Lady,  L  Wks.,  p.  441/1  (i860). 

inaMtoatar.  Add: — 1894  Never  was  there  a  more  determined... attack  on 
the  trencher  linn  by  tliis  phalanx  of  masticators:  W.  Ikvinc,  Taltso/a  TraveUtr, 
p.  138(1849). 

maM.  Add :— 1818  The  voung  shoots  of  the  matte,  it  would  teem,  have 
received  the  name  o(  yeria,  ratner  from  the  sofi  and  herbaceous  state  in  which 
they  are  gathered,  than  ftom  the  character  of  the  plant :  Amer.  Sttstt  Pafers, 
For.  RclaL,  Vol.  iv.  p.  379  (1833). 

laatOXla  pctma.  Add:— 1861  And  if  we  agree  with  the  philosophers  that 
theie  is  materia  prima...At  same  materia  prima  being  as  it  were  suistantia, 
that  alteretb  not :  Cranher,  Lord's  Supper,  p.  330  (1844). 


r  registers  during  our  civil  wars:  Fuller,  Worthies, 


Add : — 1798  any  non-commissioned  officer  or  matross  in  the  ar- 
tillery...who  shall  so  refuse... shall  forfeit  a  sum :  Amer.  State  Papers,  Mil. 
Affiurs,  VoL  I.  p.  70  (1833). 

man  ma  try.  Add ; — abt.  1800  lange  he  renget  in  pat  lande.  |  and  mawmetry 
{v.l.  maumetrL  maumetrie]  first  he  fande:  Cursor  Mundi,  3286 (Fairfax). 

masdina.  Add :— 1666  This  may  stand  well  for  a  maxima,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  truths  of  M.  Harding's  whole  book :  Jewel,  Whs.,  p.  Tn  (Parker  Soc , 
«847X 

maTlmnm  qnod  llo.  Add :— 1664  This  full  assurance  is  the  maximum 
fuod  sic,  the  highest  pinnacle  of  assurance :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test,  VoL  n. 
p.  335  (1867). 

Mde.,  Me.,  abbrev.  for  Fr.  Madame  (see  madame). 

madlo  tatiaalinna  lUa.  Add :— 1614  Medio  tutistimus  i2>t,— The  mean 
and  honest  way  is  the  safest:  T.  Adams,  Whs.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  i.  p.  305 
(1867)1 

ulyci  X^t^A*   Add :— 1663  I  cannot  but  bemoan  the  fu)^  X^Ma,  that  great 
gulf,  or  broad  blank,  left  in  our  regisi 
Vol.  I.  p.  90  (1840X 

malOOOton.  Add :— 1611  Mirecoton,  The  delicate  yellow  Peach,  called  a 
Melicotonie:  Cot«r. 

Wamanto.  Add; — 1468  and  to  have  mynde  on  us  and  on  Edmond  Tabour 
in  his  mtmtHto:  Bury  Wills,  p.  18  (Camd.  Soc,  1850^ 

ynimrtr»^»Arrmn  Add :— abt  1606  Memorandum,  that  upon  Tewysday... 
we  come  to  Jaffe :  Sir  R.  Guvlporde,  Pylgrymage,  p  13  (Camd.  Soc,  i8s>^ 

manMCttar.  Add :— 1818  published  speeches,  which  he  wrote  beforehand, 
and  delivered  memoriter:  J.  Adams,  Whs.,  VoL  x.  p.  171  (1856)1 

maaa  atna  In  eoxpera  atno.  Add :— 1639  to  beare  mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano,  a  valiant  heart  in  such  a  body  w<>>  hath  never  bene  debilitated :  Abuses 
agst.  CommoKW.,  Camden  Misc,  VoL  lIL  p.  10(1854). 

moo  potleolo.  Add: — 1783  Let  me  then  recommend  this  principle  of 
vanity  to  you ;  aa  upon  it  meapericnlo :  \josco  Chesterfield,  Letters,  Vol.  11. 
No.  73,  p.  309  (i774)i 

maceturlal.  Add  to  i :— 1664  Mens  doughty  Gimcracks,  thou  dost  (gUndng) 
hit,  I  With  such  a  sure  Mercurial!  aime  of  Wit :  Gavton,  Fest.  Notts  Don  Quix., 
sig.  *  3  »*. 

Blaitiiuy.  Add  to  i  a:— 1697  The  &rst  Mercury  or  messenger  to  publish 
abroad  their  fear,  is  their  offering  of  a  sacrifice:  King,  Jonah,  Nichofs  Ed., 
p.  13S/1  (1864X 

maaa.  Add;— 1888  The  high  mesas.. .although  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
rains  unfit  for  cultivation,  are  by  no  means  valueless :  Rep.  ^Expltr,  ^Sstrveys, 
U.S.A.,  p.  13. 

matSnymla.  Add :— 1846  Men  saith  that  they  admit  mttonymiam  (ace], 
and  say,  under  the  form  of  br«ul  is  the  true  body  of  Christ :  Hooper.  Early 


Writings,  p.  130  (Parker  Soc,  1843). 
figures  of  Hyperbole  and  Metonymia 
HILL,  Ahs.,  p.  fj  (Parker  Soc,  1S46). 


1666  I  thought  good  to  warn  you,  that 
figures  of  flyperhole  and  Metonjmia  be  ofken  in  the  Father's  writings :  Calp- 

The  plant  Meseieoa,  (Sennane 


Add :— 1611  Beu  gentiL 
Oliue-spurge,  Dwarfe-Bay:  Oitgr. 

ICles  Oloridsns:  Lat.,  'the  boastful  soldier' :  the  title  of 
a  comedy  of  Plautus. 

1686  It  was  not  sufficient  for  this  Milts glerimus,  Sanballat,  to  rail  at  God's 
pemle  and  their  building:  J.  Pilkincton,  Whs.,  p.  400  (Parker  Soc,  184a). 
—  So  these  big  boasting;  Tbrasones  and  vaunting  militts  gloriosi  [pL]  make  a 
show  of  great  matters:  ib.,  p.  431. 


Add: — 1684 — 6  Solomon. ..by  a  mimesis  brings  in  the  wild 
younker  thus  bespeaking  himself:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  in,  p.  313/1 

mlnlmnnii    Add: — 1684—6   It  ((jod's  wrath]  is  sometimes  let  out  in 
minimums :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  II.  p.  433/1  (1868X 


— _—  q;aoii  Bio.  Add :— 1688  this  is  the  minimum  qued  sic,  the 
lowest  degree  of  faith,  wherewith. ..God  will  be  pleased:  Chillincworth,  Whs., 
VoL  I.  p.  374  (iSao).  1679  far  from  the  cold  and  frugal  piety  of  those  men 

that  make  a  ^reat  stirr  in  seeking  the  minimum  fuod  sic,  as  il^tbey  would  diviife 
a  hair  in  Religion :  Goodman,  Penitent  Pard,,  p.  318. 

minor*  Add  to  II.  r : — 1863  For  the  proof  of  the  minor,  let  us  consider  the 
history  thereof  as  it  is  set  out  in  the  evangelists :  Cooper,  Private  Mass,  p.  76 
(Parker  Soc,  1850).  1867  which  minor,  by  M.  Harding's  judgment,  we  can 

never  prove:  Jewel,  ApoL  &•  De/.,  Wks,  p.  161  (1848). 

mlaalva.  Add  to  11.  i : — 1470  letres  missive  sent  in  like  maner  for  like 
cause:  RebelL  in  Lincolnshire,  Camden  Misc,  VoL  i.  p.  13  (1847). 

mooeadoa.  Add : — 1679  my  skyn  all  over  wrowght  with  work  like  some 
kinde  of  tuft  mockado:  Dee,  Diary,  p.  6  (Camd.  Soc,  1843)1 

modavatlOB.  Add  to  h\ — 1488  the  rule  and  govemaile  of  the  Reame  ap- 
pereth  then  in  most  temperaunce  and  moderadon  when  the  kyngis  iuges  and  com- 
mises  be  obeyd  at  large  in  every  parte  of  the  londe :  Grants  o/Edw.  V.,  p.  xlix. 
(Camd.  Soc,  1854X 

"1  moderator  every  morning  to  a 
T.  Adams,  Whs.,  Nicli^  Ed., 


Add  to  3: — 1616  She  sits  moderator  every 
utation  betwixt  the  como  and  the  glass    *" 


Vol.  L  p.  486  (1867). 
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mebr*.  Add : — ITSl  talk  ptmpotu,  moim,  ti'c.  with  Madame  de  Blot,  if 
she  require*  it ;  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lettert,  Vol.  ii.  No.  31,  p.  138  (1774). 

»f«««in«««»¥i»  tuaiii  tampenu  Add :— 1664 — 6  And  so  might  ulce  molit- 
tima  /audi  ttmpera,  my  fittest  ORportunitjr  to  bestead  my  people :  J.  Trapp, 
Com.  OU  Tett.,  Vol.  II.  p.  36/1  (1868). 

ITlflm*?*  Add :— 161B  Would  they  not  as  wilUnriy  have  sacrificed  through 
the  fire,  to  their  Moloch  of  Rome,  the  whole  church...  t  T.  Adams,  W*f.,  NichoTs 
Ed.,  Vol.  I.  p,  418  (1867). 

mfmiWIITirti  Add  >-16SS  Some  creatures  indeed  may  be  uken,  but  not 
tamed,  as  the  tiger,  panther,  monoceros :  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Nnv  Test.,  p.  699/1 
(.868). 

mononwohla.  Add:— 1618  Christ,  after  his  monomachy,  or  single  combat 
with  the  devil  in  the  desert,  had  angels  to  attend  him :  T.  Adams,  Wis.,  Nichol's 
Ed,  Vol.  II.  p.  438  (1867X 

BKontoflaaeoiM.    Add:— 1681  (See Poataeq (Suppl.)]. 

moroaatl.  Add :— ITSB  what  did  you  think  of  the  Morceau  I  sent  you, 
pray,  speak  your  mind :  Gray,  W*j.,  Vol.  11.  p.  »66  (1884X 

inorgti».  Add  to  a : — 1839  to  waive  the  marpu,  or  haughty  superiority^ of 
a  knight  or  noUe  towards  an  inferior :  Scott,  Aiuu  of  Gturttrin,  ch.  xxix. 
p.  358  (<886)i 

moojlk.  Add :— 16M  Such  licour  as  they  haue,  and  as  the  countrey  glues,  I 
But  chiefly  two,  one  called  A'»<«,  whereby  the  Moutikt  Hues:  R.  Hakluvt, 
Voyagrt,  Vol.  1.  p.  384. 

mnaeorada.    Add :— 1828  I  speak  of  brown  sugar  (in  which  description  is 


OTTOMAN 

comprehended  mascabado)  and  which  is  dutied  at  three  cents  a  pound :  CoHenu 
Drbates,  Vol.  iv.  Pt  i.  p.  780.  ^ 

moM.    Addtoa:— 1S07  [See  Oaatalla  (Sappl.)]. 

mnaqiiatoaBL  Add:— 1809  he  seized  a  musketoon  that  lay  at  hand,  ud 
...fired !  W.  Irving,  Ktacktrb.  Hiit.  Nra  YoHi,  p.  113  (1848)1 

mussoolah,  sb.:  Anglo- 1 nd.  lit.  Arab.:  a  surf  boat  ustd 
on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

1678  I  went  ashore  in  a  MussooU,  a  Boat  wherein  ten  Men  paddle,  the  two 
aftermost  of  whom  are  Steersmen,  using  their  Paddles  instead  of  a  Rodder  ■ 
Fryer,  £. /Wm.  37  (1698).  [Yule]  1760  the  masoolas.. .rowed  athorc,  sad 
landed  the  troops :  R,  Orme,  Hist.  Mil.  Trans.,  in.  617  (Madras,  1861-.^). 
[1^.1  18S6  The  masuli'boats...very  much  resemble  the  nigh,  deep,  chaicoal 
boats. ..on  the  Ganges :  6p.  HebBR,  Narrative,  II.  174  (1844).     [£#■] 

miiMmek.    Add:— 163S  (Seempaal. 

mfltatia  mfttaadia.  Add:— 161S  the  very  same  (.mutatis  wnlaiidii 
onely)  wcere  put  in  practize  by  Foreman:  Egtrion  Papers,  p.  47a(Cand.  Sec 
1840). 

mfltftto  Bflmlw,  Add :— 1663  which  proverb,  "  mutate  noraine,"  is  oKd 
in  other  countries :  Fuller,  Worthitt,  Vol.  il  p.  169  (1840). 

mynlMar.  Add :— 1604  True  Myn-ktrt  (quoth  Sttefeti  Maltn)  m  iU| 
not  heare  of  this  againe;  Gavton,  Fest.  Notts  Don  Qidx.,  p.  236. 

mimnldon.  Add : — 1809  the  border  towns  of  Connecticut  would  han  had 
such  a  scouring  from  the  lion-hearted  Peter  and  his  robustious  myrmidoas:  W. 
Irving,  Knickeri.  Hist.  Ntw  York,  p.  305  (1S48). 


N. 


name:  Sp.    See  yam. 

nan— a .    Add:— 16S4  thefumesandMuw/irofhisfilthyCUldron:  Gavton, 
Fest.  Notts  Don  Quix.,  p.  8a. 

Add: — 1SS9  for  the  matter  of  your  letters  deUvered  to 


me  by  one  that  sued  for  a  ne  txeat  regnum :  Abp.  Parker,  Corrttp.,p.  71  (1853). 
183S  that  part  of  the  bill  which  preserved  the  writ  of  ne  exeat,  and  authorized 
its  use  :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  I.  p.  236. 

aaaOOVkt.  Add:— 1B88  There  be  that  give  to  others  for  a  Ne  nxeat: 
Sandys,  Serm.,  p.  107  (Parker  Soc.,  1841X  1614  The  husbandman...now 

casts  up  trembling  eyes  to  the  clouds  for  a  ne  noceant  [pi.]:  T.  .\dams,  lyks., 
Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  1.  p.  349  (1867). 

a*  •Ator  nltra  crugUMOL  Add :— ISSl  but  I  will  not  discuss  the  mind 
of  Ulpian,  because  I  am  no  lawyer,  lest  you  should  cast  the  proverb  in  my  teeth, 
Ne  tutor  ultra  crefidam :  Cranmer,  Lord's  Suffer,  p.  344  (1844). 

aabiUa.  Add :— 1817  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Hutchinson  and  all  his 
nebula  of  stars  and  satellites:  J.  AdaNs,  Wks.,  Vol.  x.  p.  345  (1856). 

IMO  plflrllnM  tmpar.  Add :— 1768  I  readily  allow  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  be  necpluriius  imfar:  Lord  Chesterfield,  Lettert,  Vol.  11.  No.  10;,  p.  411 
("774) 

nec  prece  nee  pretio,  phr. :  Late  Lat. :  neither  by  entreaty 
nor  by  bribe. 

1604 — 6  a  public  persoa...should  be  above  all  price  or  sale.  Nec  frtce.ntc 
frtcio,  should  be  his  motto:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  OU  Test.,  Vol.  i.  p.  4*7/2  (1867). 
1663  he  did  much  applaud  his  own  success. ..in  Ms  free  coming  by  all  his  offices, 
sue  prece,  nec  pretio ;  neither  begging,  nor  bribing  for  preierment :  Fuller, 
tfortkiet.  Vol  11.  p.  45a  (1840). 

.««■.«»»  eOBtrUIoante.  Add :— 1664  Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix. , 
p.  63. 

Vara  Add:— 1697  Oh  bow  many  Neroes.-.have  harrowed  those  countries ! 
King,  7onaJk,  Nichol's  Ed.,  p.  87/3  (1864X 

an  dMIpinuidain.  Add :— 1617  Nil  desperandum  Christo  duce,  et  au- 
spice Christo  (*  under  the  leadership  and  auspices  of  Christ '] :  T.  Adams,  lYks., 
Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  i.  p.  31  (1857).  1774  Nil  desperandum  is  a  good  motto, 

and  nil adminsri  is  another:  J.  Adams,  IVks.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  13  (1851). 

Wlmxed.  Add:— 1660  boisterous  tynu»s...with  their  gnat  Nimrod,  Win- 
chester...will  stir  about  them :  Bp.  Bale,  Sel.  Ifks.,  p.  359  (Parker  Soc,  1849). 

aiat  prlna.  Add:— 1468  as  touching  your  nisi  prius  against  Fulbaron... : 
Plumpton  Corrtsp.,  p.  18  (Camd.  Soc.,  1S39). 


nname:  Sp.    See  yam. 

noM— — .  Add:— 1616  and  so  doth  the  Dukes... [remayne]  with  a  greu 
boddye  of  the  noblesse :  G.  L.  Carew,  Lett.,  p.  43  (i860). 

noUa  prOsaqnl.  Add :— 1791  for  entering  a  nolle  prosequi  by  ofder  <{ 
court  ss. :  Amer.  State  Papei-s,  Misc.,  Vol.  I.  p.  693  (1834). 

nen  eanaa  pee  eaost  poslta.  Add :— 1M8  No,  sure,  this  is  >>«i  cmm 
pro  causa:  Chillingworth,  K^ks.,  Vol.  L  p.  443(1830^ 

noa  compos  mantia.  Add :— 1868  if  they  were  not  the  moat  itiipid « 
the  most  selfish  of  human  beings,  they  would  become  nan-compotes  [pL]  at  oiKc; 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Autoc.  Brtaff.  Taile,  p.  43  (1881). 

nOD  ena.  Add:— 1614  they  would.. .pull  Jehovah  out  of  his  throne,  aid 
make  him  a  non  ens:  T.  Adams,  U^ks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  i.  p.  178  (1S67) 

non  ml  ileorde.  Add :— 1838  but  as  to  the  present  cost— ««  mi  rictrit: 
Congress.  Qebates,  Vol.  IV.  pL  ii.  p.  3366. 

non  obataata.  Add :— 1604  wherein  there  may  be  some  words  iasoicd 
with  a  non  obstante  of  this  our  alMolute  restraint ;  Egerton  Papers,  p.  397  (Csiad 
Soa,  1840).  1616    and  what  laws  soever  he  hath  made,  they  willriold  thca 

with  a  non  obstante:  T.  Adams,  IVks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  VoL  i.  p.  id  (iSe^) 
1831  Parliament  found  no  expedient... but.. .to  set  all  the  old  slatuto  aside  wah 
a  non  obstante :  Amer.  State  Papers,  Misc.,  Vol.  11.  p.  669  (1834X 

non paaattma  aaiiula.  Add:— 1614  Even  we  miLstalso...&lknrhiiiin 
due  measure,  both  in  his  words  and  works,  though  non  passibus  etquis,  not  witb 
equal  steps:  T.  Adams,  Wks.,  Nichol's  Ed.,  Vol.  1.  p.  336  (1867). 

non  placat.  Add :— 1639  when  flesh  and  blood  shall  put  up  a  peiitH»,  or 
suggest  any  thing,  give  it  a  non platet,itay  the  petition:  Sibses,  ITis., Nicbol's 
eJ;  Vol.  V.  p.  331(1863).  . 

nonius,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat.,  fr.  Nuhez,  name  of  a  Portuguese 
mathematician  who  in  16  c.  invented  a  kind  of  vernier :  a 
▼eniler  {q.  v.). 

1808  [See  Tanilar). 

novo  stilo :  Late  Lat.  See  stllo  novo  (Diet,  and 
Suppl.). 

nflrtwn  paetnnu  Add : — 1837  If  a  promise  was  obtained  from  us  vithoat 
consideration...I  should  view  it  as  nudum  pactum :  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  lu. 
p.  675 

nnlla  bona.  Add :— 1807  for  return  of  nuUa  bona  35  cents :  Amtr.  Stttt 
Papers,  Misc.,  Vol.  1.  p.  675  (1834). 


o. 


O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint:  Lat. 
See  bona  ai  sua  norint. 

O  tampora,  O  mSraa.  Add :— 1666  If  St.  Gregory  were  now  alive,  he 
would  cry  out,  as  he  did  to  the  emperor  Muritius :  O  tempora !  O  mores !  Jewel, 
Wks.,  p.  347  (1845). 

ebaml.  Add :— 1698  One  veather  of  sodden  mead  called  Obami:  R.  H  ak- 
LUYT,  Voyages,  Vol.  1.  p.  461. 

ochona.  Add:— 1684  who  this  ni^ht  n  to  be  rail'd  upon  by  the  black 
sRAs,  in  as  lameotable  noyse,  as  the  wild  Irish  make  their  O  kones:  Gavton, 
Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  57. 

OBil-da-b<Bn£  Add  to  £:- 1786  the  ail  de  bctu/cX  St.  James :  J.  Adams, 
Wks.,  Vol.  vni.  p.  356  (1853). 


Add.— 1618    But  their  chief  God  they  worship  u  the  Diuell.    Him 

they  call  Oke  and  serue  him  mote  of  feare  than  loue :  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks., 
p.  75  (>884).  I 

olio.    Add : — 1664  It  would  have  puzz'led  a  Poulterer  to  have  named  the    | 
seveiall  ransacks  of  that  Oleo:  Gayton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  83.  1 


ombrage  :  Eng.  fr.  Fr.    See  ombra^e. 

oauUnm*  Add : — 1788  The  English  omnium  which  at  first  was  sold  fa- 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  profit,  fell  to  one  and  a  half:  J.  Adams,  Wks.,  Vol  rut 
p.  117  (1853). 

OPUmltaa.  Add:— 1673  though  they  might  be  counted  optimata,  ivi, 
because  most  things  in  government  were  done  by  the  consent  of  thcpeopk,  there- 
fore  the  state  for  that  time  was  "popular" :  Whitgift,  Wks.,  vol.  L  p  393 
(Parker  Soc.,  1851X 

opna  oparatnm.  Add : — 1661 — 3  the  sacraments  are  not  of  any  force  bj 
virtue  or  strength  of  any  outward  work  of  the  same  (which  of  supentilkMi  1- 
callcd  opus  opemtnm...):  Hooper,  Later  Writings,  p.  125  (Parker  Soc,  185s). 

epnaeolmn.  Add :— 1664  many  mora  eminent  Opuscula  of  tbai  nanut: 
Gavton,  Fest.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  33. 

Ora  pro  nSWa.  Add :— 1660  for  they  call  upon  many  names  wkh  emtn 
nobis,  and  are  of  a  far  other  priesthood:  Bp.  Bale,  Sel.  Wks.,  p.  5Gq(Psiicer 
Soc.,  1849).  1663  [neither]  .\ll  your  Latin  processions. ..nor  yet  your  Ormfirf 
nobis,  couU  get  you  God's  blessings:  J.  Pilkingtoh,  Wks..  p.  86  (Paditr 
Soc.,  1843). 

Ottoman.   Add:— 1814  [See ehalaaleagne (Suppl.)]. 
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pacus  palabros.    See  pocas  palabras. 
paishcush:  Anglo-Ind.    See  pishctiBh. 

paiDMaaii  Add :— 1818  The  keen  bluu  called  the  punpcros  sweep  over 
the  noiuelen  and  uosbeltered  plain  without  the  lean  obatniction:  Amtr.  Suite 
Paftrt,  For.  Relat.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  377  (1834). 

puwpannla.  Add:— 1664— 6  original  (in,  that jtnvo/aim/frouu.ai  the 
•chooU  call  it,  thai  raivnp^ui,  comnMm  cause,  and  impure  aeminaiy  of  all 
actual  disobediencei:  J.  Trapp,  Cem.  Old  Tnt,  Vol.  11.  p.  500/3  (1868X 

paatbaoo.  Add:— 10BO  The  bhuphemow  Pantheon  of  Rome  once  periib- 
ing,  all  other  churches  of  the  un&uthlul  must  needs  follow  loon  after  in  their 
course :  Br.  Bale,  Sil.  Wki.,  p.  491  (Parker  Soc,  1&49X 

paptaV-oUniu.    Add :— 1788  The  ceiling  is  ooTed  and  betted  in  star  and 

2natre-foil  comnartments,  with  rosea  at  the  intersections,  all  in  papier  roadi^: 
•KAV,  Wkt.,  V^  III.  p.  1 1  (1884% 

Papooa*.  Add:— 1677  For  instead  of  .SVicAmu  Children,  they  thought  to 
send  some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  those  base  Pa^wts,  were  of 
royal  Progeny:  t.  Mathcr,  New  Bi^Uiul,  p^  197  (1864). 

paralleL    Add:— II.  lo.   parallelism. 

1664  Had  thy  full  lines  run  out  their  Paialell,  |  And  not  been  charm'd  in  by 
a  watte  Spell :  Gavton,  Fett.  Netei  Den  Quiz.,  sig.  *  3  ». 

MCOto.  Add  to  a :— 1654  a  proper  yoang  Oievalier  was  taken  prisofier, 
and  upon  Parvb,  dismiss'd  to  finde  bis  ranaome:  Gatton,  Fett.  Notet  Den 
Qtdx.fp.  S03. 

PMlc  Add:— 1677  In  fine  the  English  Lad  was  brought  al  bedecked 
with  Ptaf.  I.  Mathir,  Ifiw  BneUmd,  p.  76  (iS&i). 

p^ch6-mortol,  s6. :  Fr.,  'deadly-sin' :  a  kind  of  lounge  or 
couch. 

1748  only  ntting  in  a  common  armchair,  when  I  would  be  lolling  in  a  tMU- 
mertel:  Hon.  Walpolb,  Ltttert,  Vol  1.  p.  371  (1857).  1788  Tnv,  Aneat., 
VoL  I.  p.  aS. 

perrnqne.  The  spelling  and  meaning,  'cocoon',  given 
bdow  seem  to  be  unique : — 

1 1640  rawe  Silke  &  namely  of  the  Peroke  of  y*  silcke  wonne :  Trtai.  ti/foen 
men,  fol.  xili  «*. 

piMataaai.  Add  to  1 1— 1880  And  his  disdpils  scing  him  walking  on  y* 
see  wecr  trobleffsaieng,  y*  it  was  a  phantasm  and  yei  cried  out  fer  fear:  Sir  J. 
CmKB,  Tr.  S.  Uattheta,  p.  61  (1843). 

phUanttA.  Add :— 1088  And  there  corrupt  thev  judgments  with  apparent 
aignments,  and  with  alleging  unto  them  texts  of  logic,  of  natural  fUleiutiM,  of 
metapbysic.^ :  TvMi>At.B,  Dectr,  Treat,,  p.  157(1848). 

pUtenlnin.   Add:— 1601  (See vvaminim]. 

plak.  Add: — 1677  This  small  Army  was  shipped  in  one  Pink,  one  Pinnace 
and  one  Shallop:  I.  Mathrr,  New  England,  p  131  (1864). 

pirtoto.    Add :— 16 . .  (See  poartuciM]. 

plao*  d'umaa.  Add:— 1808  Tbereis  in  the  mkldle  of  theftont  of  the 
dty  a  flaet  darmet,  facing  which  the  church  and  town-house  are  built :  Amer. 
Slate  Papen,  Misc.,  Vol.  I.  p.  348  (1834)1 

ptas  "**"—  Add :— 166^-6  there  were  two  thousand  years,  >/t»  m/mni, 
before  the  law:  J.  Trapp,  Cem.  Old  Text.,  VoL  i.  p.  3/1  (1867X 

polvptStom.  Add :— 1604— 6  a  dainty  agnomination,  and  a  double  polyp- 
uxoo:  J.  Trapp,  Com.  Old  Test.,  VoL  iv.  p.  110/3  (1867). 

Pcntaoq.  Add :— 1681  The  Vinlner  will  fiimish  you  with  AteHttfiatcme, 
Alitttnt...Pontae,  Tent :  Blount,  Clettegr.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  3  V. 

pc«t»lfcll1ll».  Add  to  A:— 1798  the  fert^fruiUe  was  given  to  Monsieur 
Oelessart:  Amer.  Stale Pafen,  For.  Relat,  Vol  i.  p.  39a(i833X 

poM  bee,  ergo  neptar  Iioe.  Add:— 18S6  although  fett  kee  erge 
troflerlut\x  not  good  logic:  Congrttt.  Dehalei,  VoL  11.  Pt.  i.  p.  391. 

peMarler.  Add  to  II.  a :— 1611  BaenUr.  To  bumpe  00  the  Peettriommt 
with  a  Bat:  Cotcr. 


POnzpaxtaV.  Add:— 17W  thb  Government  contenting  themselves  with 
the  fettrfarUrs  on  foot  between  the  two  persons  mentiooed  above:  Amer. 
Stale  Pafert,  For.  Rehu..  Vol.  i.  p.  716  (1833). 

poiwqTWL  Add  :— 1783  I  soon  had  a  list  of  all  the  English  in  the  town, 
attfenrfneit,  &c.  of  their  residence:  Trav.  Anecd.,  VoL  i.  p  78. 

pnellliHtlin.  Add:— lOOl  and  so  the  Disputation  began  to  be  set  a.work 
by  the  prolocutor  with  a  short  >nr/Wn<M :  Crahmer,  Lord's  Suffer,  p.  393 
(«84tX 

pdaram  ■ni»W1»i     Add:— 16S7  Christ  is  frtmnm  amaiile,  the  fint 
beloved  of  all:  Sibbss,  Wis.,  Michol's  Ed.,  VoL  iv.  p.  11  (i8«3). 
^  primns  inter  paraa.    Add:— 1818  Mr.  Dickinson  was  frimut  inter 
fares,  the  bellwether,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  flock:  J.  Adams,  Wis., 
Vol.  X.  p.  79  (1856). 

pdatlsie.  Add: — 1087  and  restore  the  same  [house]  to  his  pristine  estate: 
Suffrtst.  o/Menasl.,  p.  30  (Camd.  Soc,  1843). 

pro  fbnnft.  Add:— USl  On  the  33<>  of  March,  iui...Father  Robert 
Lile.. . began,  >ra  yi>r»u>,  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences: 
In  McCne's  Wkt.,  Vol.  il  p.  413  (i85«). 

pre  hae  Vlee.  Add : — 1780  a  more  formal  oonuiiission...to  be  our  secre- 
taries, e*pecially/r«>Uf  vtr/:  J.  Adams,  Wkt.,  Vol.  viil  p.  378(i853X 

PVOzatft.  Add:— 1710  for  recording  the  same,  per  side,  and  so /n>  ni/a: 
Amer.  Stale  Pafert,  Misc.,  VoL  \.  p.  681  (1834). 

proioentogr.  Add :— 1001  and  so  the  Dispuution  began  to  be  set  a.work 
by  the  prolocutor  with  a  short  fneludinm:  Cranmsr.  Lord's  Suffer,  p.  393 
(«844X 

ftremOtheni.  Add:— 1060  Vou  have  received  from  your  Jove  of  the 
Capitol  a  Pandora's  box  to  present  to  our  Prometheus:  Calphill,  Anewer,  p.  5 
(Parker  Soc,  1846). 

pnpslo  mStn.  Add:— 1679  their  tiansgression  is  not  like  that  of  Devils, 
who  sinned  frofrh  motu,  wilkoul  a  temfter:  Goodman,  Penitent  Pard., 
p.  351. 

inrdpngn&tor,  sb. :  Lat.,  noun  of  agent  \o pr6pugn&re,^''\.o 
ddend':  a  defender,  a  champion. 

1611  Aehitlet...^  defender,  ptvtector,  supporter,  propngnator,  warrant,  as- 
sumnce:  Cotcr, 

^graaOpopeata.  Add:— IO8O  this  versifier,  making  a  poetical  frosefo- 
fata,  indttceth  Christ  hanging  upon  the  Cross:  Fulkb,  Ans.,  p.  156(1848). 

proatltatoar.  Add : — 1611  Abandonneur,  an  abandonner,  leaner,  quitter, 
Ibrsaker,  forgoer,  giuer  ouer,  prostitutor  of:  Cotgr. 

pnblla.  Add  to  i :— 1468  the  fyrst  institudon  of  the  thynge  pablic  there 
made  by  Romulus  was  in  eent$tm  senatori^usl  Grasstt  e/  Sdw.  V,,  p  xliii. 
(Camd.  Soc.,  1854). 

puecoon  (_  il),  sb. :  Eng.  fr.  N.  Amer.  Ind. :  name  of  the 
blood-root,  Sanguinaria  canatUnsis  (Nat  Order  Papttvera- 
ceae) ;  also,  name  of  sundry  American  species  of  Lithosper- 
mum  (Nat.  Order  Boraginaceae). 

1694  their  heads  and  shoulders  painted  red,  with  Oyle  and  Pocones  mingled 
together:  Capt.  J.  Smith,  Wks.,  p.   »7  (1884).  1739  They  have  the 

Puoooon  and  Musquaspen,  two  Roots,  wito  which  the  Indians  use  to  paint  them* 
selves  red :  //isl.  Virginia,  Bk.  11.  dk  iv.  p.  130.  1846  The  Sanguinaria 

-*■'»''»""«.  or  Puecoon,  is  emetic  and  purgative  in  large  doses:  J.  Lindlbv, 
f<r.  Kingd.,  p.  431. 

pnable.  Add :— 1818  There  was  in  almost  evenr  valley  a  pueblo  of  peaceful 
and  submissive  Indians:  Amer.  State  Pafert,  For.  Relat.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  307(1834). 

pnBdeoer.  Add :— bef.  1649  I  shou'd  scarce  have  mentioned  this  Passage, 
but  that  the  Spaniards  do  so  much  stand  upon  their  Pundonores :  Lord  Hbrvbrt 
or  Chrrburv,  Life,  p.  141  (i7<4X 

pyxrUehlnB.  Add:— 1604  Thou'dst  tum'd  the  Pyirfaick  Galliard  of  the 
Times  |  Into  inchanted  Spanish-Pavin  Rimes:  Gavton,  rest.  Notts  Don  Quix., 
sig.  *  3  r". 


Q. 


qnand  m^B,phr.:  Fr.:  even  if,  even  though;  whatever 
may  happen,  come  what  may. 

1888  Both  his  subjects  are  generalirer*  juand  mime:  Sal.  Rev.,  Vol  55, 
p.  451.  1880  It  will  be  rather  slow,  that  garden  party ;  but  there  is  always 


the  hat,  qtumd  mime:  L.  Malrt,  CoL  Em 


;hat  garden  party; 
tJerfy's  Wife,  Bk. 


IV.  ch.  iv.  p.  190. 


one  **^**"'  Add:— 1898  whoever  tries  the  Administration  will  mainly 
consider  the  ^uo  ammo  that  directed  them:  Congress.  Debates,  Vol.  in.  p  1317. 

craSmm  para  magna  flU.  Add :— 1818  Quorum  fan  magna  fui 
might  be  assumed  by  them  with  more  propriety  than  by  your  assured  friend: 
J.  Adams,  Wks.,  VoL  x.  p.  37(iSs6X 


R. 


ranB  daa  vaeliaa.  Add :— 1801  Every  Senn  has  an  harmonious  set  of  at 
least  two  or  three  bells,  chiming  in  with  the  &mous  ram  des  vackes:  Encyc. 
Brit.,  S.V.  Senn. 

rtza  avla.  Add:— 1664  But  all  to  Donna  Clara  \  The  judges  daughter 
ykld,  8hee'syl««i»»»ni!  Gaytok,  Fesl.  NoUt  Don  Quiz.,  p.  351. 

ralma.  Add:— 1604  yon  shall  have  one  of  them  without  a  Xeius  to  his 
signe...Th<se  Relmsses  are  Gingles,  or  EngHtk  Hieroglyphicks :  Gavton,  Fesl. 
Notes  DonQuix.,  p.  iii. 

S.  D. 


MliQIliae.  Add :— 1604  A  sort  of  these  Theeves  ate  now  redivivous,  (the 
Religuix  I  believe  of  Knirkt-Errantry)  who  goe  by  the  name  of  Sfirils: 
Gavton,  Fesl.  Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  1 14. 

lltmrlnt  Add:— 1669  Edwaid  Allen...was  the  Rosdus  of  our  age,  so 
acting  to  the  life,  that  he  made  any  part  to  become  him:  Fuller,  Wortkies, 
VoL  11.  p  385  (1840). 

mnuiiar.  Add:— 1604  a  lusty  Rummer  of  Rhenish:  Gavton,  Fesl. 
Notes  Don  Quix.,  p.  344. 
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Add: — 1C77  In  fine  the  English  Lad  wtu  brought  al  bedecked 
with  Ptae,  and  the  Sackim  of  that  Place  (called  Axpin^t)  made  Peace  with  the 
English:  I.  Mather,  Nm  England,  p,  ;$  (1164).  —  a  petty  Sachem:  ib., 
P-  77. 

«a  voUtUa.  Add:— ISM  Tn  that  fire,  that  tat  vttaUU  which  makes 
them  of  so  strange  agility :  Gavton,  Fixt.  Noits  Don  Quiz. ,  p.  197. 

■llmignndl.  Substitute  for  first  quoution :— 1696  Salntagtmdi,  a  Dish 
of  Meat  of  cold  Capons,  Anchovies,  Oyl,  Limons,  and  other  Ingredients;  Phil- 
UPS,  \y»rU of  WortU. 

AuMtna.  Add:— IST8  but  every  man  sings  his  own  song,  as  in  a  Uack 
tmnctia:  PrioaU  Praytn  Q.  Elix.,  p.  47s  (Parker  Soc,  1851X 

■■TlHm,  Add : — 1795  all.  arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes 
of  war,  by  land  or  sea,  such  as. ..carcases,  saucisses,  &c :  Amer.  Statt  Paptrt, 
For.  Relat,  Vol  i.  p.  533  (iSjs). 

Mtiel— CM.  Add :— 1794  I  think  it  will  be  indispensable  to  have  a  beam  of 
two  feet  to  the  battery  even  if  the  embrasures  were  faced  with  timber  or  saucit- 
$om:  Amtr.  Statt  Paftn,  Mil.  Affiiirs,  p.  88  (iSjsX 

■•fiom.  Add:— 16M  the  twenty  four  single  Signiora't:  Gavton,  Fat. 
Notts  Don  Qnix.t  p.  19. 

aeqneL  Add: — 6.  a  following,  a  collection  of  followers 
or  adherents. 

1691  my  lewde  rebel...wbo  for  his  greatnes,  being  a  base  varlet,  drawes  few 
for  sequel :  Lilt.  o/BH*.  ^  Jfat.,  p.  6;  ((^md.  Soc,  1849X 


shaprasse :   Anglo-Ind.      See   ehuimssy    (Diet,    and 
SuppL). 

skeUing,  si.:  Du.  schelling'.  a  shilling. 

1796  Tr.  Tkunierg'tC.  o/Good  Hofc,  Piakerton,  VoL  xvi.  p.  70(1814). 
■Ul>lMV>    Add: — ^1611  ^o/r/ur,  A  boatman,  shipman,  skipper :  Cotgil 
•loop.    Add:— 1677  having  obtained  the  Conscot  of  the  Master  of  the 

Vessel,  &&vi  It  armit  take  the  Squaw  oat  of  the  Sloop:  I.  Hathbk,  Ntm 

England,  p.  177(1864). 

■olfiitairm.    Add>-1887  Was  the  solfa-taia  of  Tophet  still  ordained  for 
tyrantsi  C.  KiNCSLKV,  Two  Yean  Ago,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  378  (1889). 

■qvaw.  Add:— 1677  stniyatSfmamtoMasiatoiltlPoeanoktl:  I.  Mathbr, 
Nm  Bngland,  p.  80  (1S64). 

■tUO  aOTO.     Add:— 1BS9    Aug.  5th  novo  stylo,  Eddmood  Hilton  went 
toward  Stade :  Dee,  Diary,  p.  31  (1841). 


Add :— 1887  The  ted  Porters  of  HAtels  are  shot  at,  be  they  Suisu 
■   by  nature  or  Suisse  only  in  name :  Carlvle,  Fr,  Rev.,  it  354. 

I      snnm  cniane.    Add:— See  ^t<:aA,vi.  8  (Vulgate). 

■ylva.  Add: — 1866  In  the  trlva  of  our  own  Southern  states,  the  females 
I  of  my  family  have  called  my  attention  to  the  china-tree:  J.  R.  Lowell,  Biglm 
I   ^<t>r'*>  No.  viti.  (Halifax)L 


T. 


talmla  xSM.  Add :— 1T41  ^acjb... supposes  the  Soul  oripnaUv  to  be  as  a 
rasa  Tabula,  or  Blank  without  any  Impression,  or  distinguishmg  Character  at 
all :  T.  MoxGAH,  Pkyi.  TkioL,  ch.  iii.  1 5,  p.  73. 

tambOQia,  sb, :  Anglo-Ind.  fir.  Hind.  tambUra :  an  Asiatic 
musical  instrument  ofthe  lute  type. 

1898  The  tnmboora  in  shape  resembles  the  guitar  more  than  any  other  b- 
strument :  Asiatic  Costumes,  p.  13. 

tambonrgi,  s6. :  Turk,  tambar-jt, = '  drum-man ' :  a  Turkish 
drummer. 


1812  Tambonrgi !  Tambourgi !  thy  'lanim  alar 
and  promise  of  war:  Bvkon,  CAsUe  HaroU,  11.  IxxiL  (i). 


tempora  mutantnr  n.  e.  m.  i.  i. 


Give*  hope  to  the  valiant. 

Add:— See  Matthias 


Borbonius,  in  Delitiae  Poetarum  Germanorum,  i.  685,  omnia 
mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  Hits.    [N.  &  Q.] 

tMtator.  Add  to  I :— 15S9  the  detles  of  such  testatours  bath  rested  on- 
payed  and  unsatisfied  to  the  greate  daunger  and  parell  of  the  soules  of  tadl 
testatours :  Stat,  ii  Hen.  VIII.,  c  4,  Preamble. 

tecpido.  Addtoa:— 1807  Oh  1  more  fell  to  our  port  is  the  cargo  she  bean,  I 
Than  grenadoes,  torpedoes,  or  warlike  aSairs:  Salmagundi,  p.  388  (i8<o). 

tropaeolTiin,  pi.  tropaeola,  sb. :  Mod.  Lat. :  a  name  of  the 
Indian  cresses,  which  include  nasturtiums  and  canarienses 
and  other  ornamental  plants  with  spurred  flowers.  See 
Canary  5,  nastortitim. 

1816  the  hedges  are  interlaced  with  twining  Trofmola.  Passion  JIatnen, 
and  Comohmtt :  }.  Scott,  Km>'/  to  Paris,  App.,  p.  387  (and  Ed.X    . 


V. 

vigogne.    Add : — Used  in  17  c.  to  indicate  a  hat  made  of  1      vis  dnita  fortior,  fiAr. :  Lat. :  strength  united  is  stronger, 
vicuiia  wooL  ' 

1681  The  Haitrdasktr  is  ready  to  fitmish  yoo  with  a  Vigone,  Codevel,  or    \        1677  Vis  unita  fortier,  if  they  were  all  Confederate  it  would  tend  to  the 
Castor,  &c. :  Blount,  Glessogr.,  To  Reader,  sig.  A  3  r<>.  Safety  of  the  Whole :  I.  Mather,  Ntto  England,  p.  194  (1864X 

w. 


wmllah.    Add :— 1886  These  chits  of  90,  50,  and  aoo  rupees  to  box-walas 
from  Mis.  Title:  Baioo,  VoL  u.  ch.  iii.  p  55. 

Add : — 1818  This  moaque  occupies  the  western  side  of  a  large 


square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  marble  basin  and  fountains  for  ablutions, 
called  the  tooMMOo :  Forbes,  Or.  Mem.,  Vol.  lu.  p.  195. 


Y. 


Add : — 1799  I  could  discover  between  them  no  essential  diflerence, 
except  only  that  the  YM  is  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  long  hair : 
S.  Turner,  in  Asiatic  Res.,  VoL  iv.  p.  35s. 

yaabmak.    Add: — The  lumack,  or  Turkish  veil,  is  become...agreeable  to 
me :  Laov  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  No.  xlv.  p.  340  (1837). 


yojaaa,^^.:  S)iA.ydjaHam:  a  ycjan  (^.  t/.). 

1888  Her  tender  plot  it  was,  J  Planned  for  ihjr  sake,  which  brought  thee, 
since  who  else  |  Could  in  one  day  drive  fivescore  yojanasf  £dw.  Arnold,  Nmia 
&•  DamayantI,  Indian  Idylls,  p.  171. 
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